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APPENDIX 


SEVENTY-FEFTH  CONGRESS,  THIRD  SESSION 


Historical  Letter  Texas  History,  Written  by  Pris- 
oner Sam  Maverick,  in  Chains — Battle  of  San 
Antonio  Brought  All  of  West  to  U.  S.  A^—the 
Bitter  Storj'  of  the  Pcrote  PrisoBers 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28.  1938 


HISTORICAL  LMTTTEB.  WRITTEN  BY"  A  TXXAK  IN  CHAINS, 
SHOWING  THfi  EXTBEUS  SUFFERING  OF  OUR  FORpyA- 
THKR3.  A  LESSON  IN  UBSHTT  XO  US  TODAY.  DATS,  OF 
LETTKR.   1843 


J.  TTtiich 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  usually  tm  March  2. 
is  Texas  Ixtdepeodence  Day,  I  rise  an  Uke  floor  to  maloe  cer- 
tain Rfnarks  or  piace  in  tlie  Sboorb  someklitec  wMch  is  td 
general  Interest  concerning  ray  State.  Jart  preoeding  ttiis 
.March  2. 1  came  upon  a  ctocnment  of  exU  amdinary  WstoricaJ 


J 


x: 


About  2  weeks  before  the  Indepeiidenoe  Day  of  Tena  tn 
this  year,  I  received  a  letter  from  T.  C.  "niGmpson,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  stathig  that  he  had  in  his  family  files  a 
letter  from  a  rnan  by  the  name  of  Maverick,  vhlch  had  been 
written  in  1M3.    I  immediately  wired  biza  and  he.  in  turn. 
sent  It  to  me.    It  tams  otit  to  be  a  letter  to  Job^  Maria 
Bocanqs-a.  Mexican  Secretary  of  State,  wrUten  by  Saranei 
Ai^iustus  Maverick  in  1M3  whSle  be  was  <3M>tned  in  a  prison 
in  Mexioa 
I  would  not  taare  asked  paaiiaslon  to  insert  tMs  in  the 
\ComiKsssioiaA2.  BacoBs  sxcept  for  its  historical  knportanoe. 
'^^be  Samuel  A.  Maverick  mentiaied  was  my  graadfatfaer. 
^     Many.peoiie  hare  written  to  me  and  askied  aixfot  the 
^  origin  or  tlie^i^im  "maveilck'*  as  a|>plled  to  unbranded  cat- 
tle.   Tills  was  not  only  one  of  tiie  least  of  his  aooompttsb- 
^    meats,  bat  a  mere  accident.    Ttiere  te  no  romance  to  tlie 
^  story  whatever — he  merely  had  some  400  head  of  cattle 
^s/sthat  were  left  to  roam  the  wilda  of  Texas,  under  tbe  care 
Jof  a  slave  who  never  branded  them.    So  people  caUed  them 
"Mav^-ick's  cattle"— floaUy.  people  called  tbem  "Maverickl." 
and  then  they  were  called  '"mavericks."    Sam  Maverick  was 
never  a  cattleman,  cared  nothing  for  cattle,  taut  it  is  tme 
the  great  legend  has  grown  up  aFou.-^xl-his  name. 

ras  BxtTLB  or  saw  AimMno — ■uriajiijo  to  sums 
The  importance  of  the  lett^  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
connected  with  so  many  important  innkifnlB  wtdch  li^ve 
bearing  on  American  history.  A  Sootti  CarolnSan.  a  fp-adu- 
ate  of  Yale  University,  he  came  to  San  Antonio  in  VBS5  and 
took  part  in  a  battle  whidi  has  laad  aa  great  an  effect  on 
American  history  as  any  other.  It  -mts  ttie  Battia  d  San 
Antonio,  the  city  I  represent  in  Congre 
liXXXm— App 78 
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He  arrived  on  the  verge  ci  the  attack  on  8an  Antonio  by 
Texan  troops.  Not  .'eallzlng  the  fltuation,  he  was  captured, 
then  summarily  sentenced  to  be  executed  by  the  Mexican  mlH- , 
tary  commander,  but  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  a  Span- 
ish lady  -  who  was  the  wife  of  John  W.  Smith,  who  had  moved 
to  San  'Antonia.  Pioally,  he  escaped  and  Joined  the  Texas 
forces. 

"who'll   follow   old  ben   MILAM?"       MILAM    IB   KILLXD   IK   BnTL« 

These  troops  were  in  considerable  confuMon.  and  many 
of  them  liad  returned  to  their  homes.  However,  a  leader 
arose  among  them — a  simple,  common,  ordinary  frtksw  by 
the  name  of  Ben  Milam.  He  listened  to  the  harangues,  the 
grumbling,  and  the  groudilng  for  days.  Bored,  be  flnaHy 
announced  that  he  was  going  Into  San  Antonio.  He  said 
simply:  "WhoTl  foDtJW  dd  Ben  Milam?" 

He  led  the  attack,  and  Sam  Maverick  was  with  him.  "When 
victoiy  had  about  come  to  the  Texans,  and  at  tlie  height 
of  the  battle.  Ben  Milam  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  In 
Maverick's  arms. 


BATTUE  or  SAN   ANTOWKt  aaOUOHT  TKl  W«ST  INTO  TH«  UMJISU 

This  battle  was  the  foundation  of  Texaj^  freedcon.  It  was 
zmpidly  fcOowed  hf  other  battles,  and  by  the  Texas  Declara- 
tion of  Ind^jendence,  It  must  be  remembered  that  practl- 
cally  the  wliole  Wast  has  been  added  to  the  United  States 
of  America  due  to  this  one  little  isolated  battle  and  because 
of  the  heroism  and  ^sacrifice  of  *  few  men. 

Somewhat  after.  £*m  Maverick  was  made  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  for  the  I>eclaration  of  Tndpppndpnoe.  In  a  little 
^)afirfawit>i  ,shop  at  WashiQgton-an-the-BrassQs.  he  dgned  the 
^ngtnrmflnt  which  (stahlishfid  the  RepuJbUc  cS  Texas,  tlie 
only  State  in  the  Union  which  was  once  an  Indgyrklmt 
nation. 

In  1836  he  married  Maiy  Ann  Adams,  of  Tuscaloosa.  Ma., 
and  In  1838,  with  his  wife  andson,  Sam  (not  my  father,  wbose 
name  is  Albert) ,  took  i]p  his  xeddenoe  in  San  Antacla.  To 
tlie  BeiHiUic  of  Te:cas  he  became  the  flrtf  Ckiugresaman  of 
Bexar— my  district — ^which  then  included  all  of  west  Ttaxas 
and  parts  of  the  Stjites  of  Oklahoma.  New  Mexico.  Cdonuloi, 
Wyoming,  and  Kausas. 

MEXICO    MAJUS  WAB   ON  TKS   BSPUBUC   OV  XBAS 

In  1S43  Mexico  made  war  on  the  jtruggling  naUan.  Ttams 
was  Invaded  and  San  Antonio  was  the  first  place  attacked 
by  Genezal  WoU,  a  ftencbman  and  professional  aokUer. 

He  captured  San  Antonio,  and  one  af  the  prtsonfro  was 
Maverj^  There  followed  oc^e  of  the  most  tagic  periods  in 
the  werld's  history.  Oven^serts.  o«w  high,  insesing  moun- 
tains, the  Texans  were  marched  for  1,800  miles.  Bare- 
footed, their  fe^  were  slashed  and  cut  biF  stones  and  tharoy 
cactos.  They  waik^  rhalww!  Jflce  domb  bea^,  tliia  small 
band  of  Texans.  frequently  without  food,  often  fed  tte  w^ 
ting  entrails  of  catt:ie.  Someofth^ndiedaf  the  brutaBty  and 
hudBh^^ 

Hiey  were  taken  to  the  great  castle  of  Perote,  which  rtJIl 
Bfeamiti  In  maKfltte  imd  auBtere  beanty  today.  Kat  many  yaars 
past  I  yisttei  tbeos  and  mm  iim  oeBs  in  wMeh  the 
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were  chained.    Besides  the  Bex;Lr  prisoners  were  prisoners  of 


the  Santa  Pe  expedition,  and 
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also  IkCer  prisoners.     I  shall 


not  tell  those  stories  here,  but  aiiyone  caring  to  make  research 
can  And  the  most  bitter  and  tirilling  chapters  of  American 
history  and  of  the  most  grippirig  interest. 

At  any  rate  I  had  biowrt  toi  a  long  time  that  Sam  Mav- 
erick had  finally  been  offered  his  freedom  by  General  Santa 
Ana.  the  President  of  Mexico.  He  had  been  offeree  freedom  if 
he  would  agree  not  to  bear  armd  against  Mexico,  and  although 
he  was  in  extremely  frail  health  and  was  chained  like  an 
animal  in  this  prison  he  refused  his  freedom  upon  those  terms. 
He  sent  a  most  contemptuous  and  insulting  message  to  the 
President  of  Mexico,  stating  tttat  he  would  prefer  to  die  in 
the  prison  rather  than  make  aiiy  such  agreement 

These  forefathers  of  ours  actually  believed  In  and  suffered 
for  free,  democraUc.  Anglo-Saxon  government.  General 
SanU  Ana,  the  President  of  Mexico,  was  to  these  Texans  a 
villain  and  a  tyrant,  although  a  cool  view  of  hL-aory  would 
indicate  that  he  wi*-^ot  as  efrll  a  man  as  the  dictators  of 

today. 

The  sufferings  today  in  dicta  or-ridden  worlds,  the  persecu 
Uon  of  minoriUes  should  remind  us— those  of  i:s  who  are 


overfed  and  well  satisfied — tha 
suffered  for  the  estabLshment 
country. 

HUB,   MATXKICK  C*Hl'nKW 

But  to  go  on  with  the  storj 


I  even  our  grandfarliers  really 
of  a  free  government  in  this 


Tax  MZSSAGZ  or  DEATTt 

Maverick  was  later  released 


his  wife,  as  well  as  the  wives 
carried  the  sorrowful  message 


upon  his  own  terms.    He  returned  to  Texas,  where  he  found 

of  other  prisoners;  to  some  he 

^.  of  the  death  of  their  husbands. 

But  he  persevered  and  with  other  Texans  he  saw  the  bright 
Single  Star  of  Texas  enter  the  field  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Maverick  believed  in  the  futJ  ire  of  Texas  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  A  shy  felow,  with  very  little  to  say.  he 
asked  his  captors  one  favor:  ihat  they  give  him  the  chaira 
by  which  he  was  shackled  In  t  le  prison  at  Perote.  When  he 
returned  to  Texas,  he  gave  the:  n  to  his  family  with  the  simple 
statement  that  they  might  be  ]  >reserved  uid  as  a  reminder  of 
what  had  happened  In  the  hiitory  of  Texas.  Those  chains 
have  now  been  given  to  the  I]nlverslty  of  Texas,  alapg  with 
hlfl  torn  buckskin  breeches,  an  i  are  on  exhibition  th' 

The  letter  which  I  insert  to  lay  has  never  heretof  ^ 
Xjubllshed.    It  has  been  entirely  unknown  to  history 
somewhat  long,  and  tells  of  tie  sufferings  of  the  Te 
this  prison  of  Perote.   It  was  si  mt  to  the  Envoy  Extrao: 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  d  the  United  States  in 
at  the  time,  Hon.  Waddy  Tha  npeon,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
was  a  remote  relative  of  Mave  Ick,  and  the  granduncle  of  the 
gentleman  who  sent  it  to  iie.    Apparently   it  was  never 
delltered  to  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State. 
y,  c  Tuoatrwon.  DxanmnnsBB)  soi  rrRzntxK,  inxs  sock  ajtzb  sENDmo 


t<> 
It. 


me 


And  before  I  insert  the 
T.  C.  Thompson,  who  sent  It 
of  February  that  he  sent 
"straightening  out  hia  matters 
and  his  secretary  informed 
expected  to  live. 

Since  that  timte,  on  March 
eluded  that  he  sent  me  the  lettfer 
death.    Many  of  my  Tenness^ 
and  admired  him.    He  was  a 
nooga.  Tind  a  former  mayor 
Free  Press  of  Monday,  March 


Mr.  Thompson's  untiring 
e«prclally  among  crippled  and 
In  the  hearts  ot  tboiuuids  In 
MCtiona. 

It  was  to  show  some  of 
that  the  city  ccmmlaslon  recentl'  ■ 
njune  •Children  s  Hoapitai"  to  •"• : 
dren  "  It  was  prlmarUy  througii 
eonstructed. 


lOl 


\Lr.  Thompson  was  known 
kaot  wcffk  in  child  welfare,  ak 


lettfer.  I  might  say  a  few  words  of 

me.    It  was  in  the  latter  part 

informing  me  that  he  was 

'    Later  I  wrote  to  thank  him, 

that  he  was  very  ill  and  not 


21,  he  has  died.    I  have  con- 

.  knowing  he  would  soon  meet 

colleagues  in  Congress  knev, 

I  listinguished  citizen  of  Chatta- 

that  city.    The  Chattanooga 

1,  says  of  him: 


cf 


efforts   to  relieve   Buffering   humanity. 

U|ilarttinate  children,  endeared  htm 

T^nn.,  and  surrounding 


Chftttanoog^ 


Chatti  nooga 


"8  appreciation  for  this  work 
passed  a  resolution  changing  the 
.  C.  Thompson  Hospltai  for  Chil- 
hls  eff(sts  that  the  hospital  was 


over  the  South  for  his  excel- 
well  aa  rp*"y  other  humani- 


tarian pursuits.  Like  his  famous  uncle.  Waddy  Thompson, 
he  was  b<orn  in  South  Carolina:  and  his  father  was  also  one 
cf  the  most  distingirsh^d  men  of  the  South,  and  was  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  fmm  1882  to  1888.   • 

He.  too.  had  many  inter'-sting  cxperifnces  during  his  life. 
When  he  wa.s  a  child  of  4  or  5  years  of  age.  Sherman  burned 
the  c:ty  of  Columbia,  v.-horr-  hp  was  born.  His  family  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.  An  old  N"^o  sf^rvant  saved  him.  and 
with  an  old  horse  and  wagon  fuUowed  the  Union  Arm.y.  doing 
chores  for  food,  for  that  was  the  only  way  to  keep  from 
starving. 

About  a  year  later  he  w:i.^   brought   back  to  a  reumted 

family,. 

The  letter  which  he  .so  k:ndly  sent  me,  preceded  by  an 
ofQcial  certificate  of  the  Congressional  Library,  is  reproduced 
exactly  as  written,  except  the  paraCTaphing  and  subheads  are 
my  own,  and  do  not  app^^ar  in  the  original  letter.    It  follows: 

L:br.\ry  of  Congress, 
Division  or  M-vnttstrtpts, 

March  15,  1938. 

Hon.  Madht  Mavektck, 

House  of  Ri'prfsrv.tath-e';.  Wd'^hiriffton.  D.  C. 
Mt  De.'.r  CoNcaESSMAN  Mavkrick  :  Herewith  enclosed  is  a  type- 
facsimile  of  the  le'ter  of  vour  grnndfalher.  Samuel  A.  Maverlcfc. 
to  His  ExceUency  Jase  Maria  Bocaaferrii,  Secretary  of  State  and  of 
Foreigr.  Affairs,  Mexico,  datrd  Perot*.  21  January  1843  I  am 
returr.ius  the  original  m.in'isrnpt  to  you  under  separate  cover,  but 
the  Library  of  Consjres.s  retai.is  for  record  purpo-ses  and  for  con- 
sultation by  scholars  a  ph'-tostat  copy.  We  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  m  allowing  us  to  keep  a  copy  of  this  Interesting  and 
valuable  hi.'^torical  manuscript. 
Very  triiiy  yours, 

Thomas   P    Marttv. 
Acting  Chicj.  Manuscript  Oxvtsion. 


LETTER  or  SAMr^ET.    A     MAVrRTOK     WTTTTTN  FROM  PEROTE   PRISON,  MEXICO, 
TO     MEXICAN     MINLSTER     OF    FOREIGN    AfTAIRS 

Perote,  'fort  and  prlaoni.,  21"  January  1843. 
To  His  Excellency  Joso  Maria  Bocanegra,  Secretary  of  State  and  of 

foreign  affair?  >fec 

Sir.  i  am  one  of  the  fifty  five  Texlan  prisoners  now  unhappily 
confined  at  this  place 

On  the  11 '^  of  Ia.st  September  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  we 
surrendered  to  Gen'  Woll.  upon  the  moat  Polem(nl  pledge  of  his 
honor  as  a  man  and  soldier  "th^t  we  should  be  treated  as  gentle- 
men. &c"*  He  was  Induced  to  "offer  this  lenity  without  solicitation 
because  he  was  satisfied,  as  he  said,  that  ,we  had  truly  and  honestly 
mistook  his  army  for  a  baud  of  highway  robbers.  Such  robbers, 
he  knew,  were  i;umerGus,  organized,  and  daring  on  that  frontier. 
He  had  moreover  marched  ins  army  by  a  new  and  untravelled 
route. 

MEXICANS    ENTER    AT    BSX-Ut    OF    DAT 

On  coming  near  our  town  he  had  seized  and  detained  the  three 
old  and  respectable  Mexicans  whom  we  had  sent  out  with  our 
white  flag.  In  violation  of  the  custom  of  civilized  nations  aijd 
even  of  his  own  proclamation  of .  the  1".  of'Septembe^  Gen'  WoU 
kept  these  Commissicnerisl  all  night  as  his  prisonere;  thus  not 
only  unfairly  depriving  us  of  the  benefit  of  our  white  flag,  but 
also,  absolutely  turning  the  detention  of  those  (Dommlssloners  into 
a  proof,  conclusive  to  every  honest  mind,  that  It  could  not  be  a 
regular  army;   but  must,  in  consequence,  be  a  lawless  banditti. 

Woll  entered  San  Antonio  about  the  break  of  day,  before  It  was 
yet  light, — and  under  the  convenient  shelter  of  a  dense  fog.  Fir- 
ing succeeded  on  both  sides,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  were  visited 
by  a  white  flag  and  by  Colpnel  Camarco.  The  General  saw  our 
numbei^  did  not  exceed  sixty  men.  and  that  we  were  undisciplined 
citizens,  and  he  said  that  it  would  be  madness  In  us.  situated  as 
we  were."" to  resl.st  any  longer  his  large  army.  It  was  for  these  rea- 
sons, and  because  the  old  Mexican  men  and  women  ran  cut  Into 
the  streets  telling  him  that  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  were 
fighting  off  a  company  cf  robbers,  that  he  virged  upon  us  a 
surrender,  upon  those  favorable  terms. 

FRIENDLY    POWERS     OFFER     MEDIATION    BET^VEEN    TEXAS     AND    MEXICO 

After  our  surrender  he  perust-d  the  gazettes  of  New  Orleans  and 
of , Texas  and  saw  therp'n  that  England  and  other  friendly  powers 
wJl-e   then  offering   a    mrdip.-    -    ^' —    ■" '    '^---^     ""'^ 


he  perceived  that  Jud^e  f::i'.-' 


;on    between    Mexico    and   Texas;    ana 

..^  t-v.  ^^ „  ..„^.    ..-      -  the  .vmtrican  Chargi^  had,  a  few  days 

before.  cfiQcially  and  in  the  name  of  his  government  recommended 
to  our  president,  a  cassation  cf  arms,  which  did  tUdr  In  fact  take 
place  on  cur  part,  since  we  hud  a  right  to  believe  and  did  believe 
that  Mexico  would,  if  only  out  .  f  respect  for  England  ice.  suspend 
hostll.tles  on  her  part,  long  enough  at  least  for  the  proposition 
to  be  presented   and  considerer!. 

General  Woll  saw  and  owned  how  natural  all  this  was:  and  for 
these  and  other  rcas.?ns,  he  appeared  really  to  lament  the  error, 
into  which,  he  saw,  we  had  fallen,  and  a^in  and  ag^in  he  repeated 
his  promises  of  kmdiu  .ss  and  of  his  recomniendatlona  for  our  speedy 
release  at  San  FeriianUo. 


\ 


/ 
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MAvnorK  icTs  AS  ooam  txsiuHOL  rN  tzkbcs  wtth  ^»oll 
On  the  occasion.  I  acted  a«  one  of  the  Commls8l oners,  and  my 
memory  retains  every  particular: — but  !:n  this  connexion  I  am 
bound  to  state  that  I  wanted  to  stand  out  in  spite  of  those  decep- 
tive terms,  refusing  to  surrender  at  all  and  protesting  to  Woll  that 
I  was  the  agent  of  desperate  men:  I  demunded  of  Woll  that  we  tie 
allowed  to  withdraw  in  a  body  with  out  arms  In  our  hands,  other- 
wi;<e  I  would  for  one  refuse  to  answer  for  the  consequences  to  him. 
In  this  I  was  not  sustained;  btrt  the  majority  prevalltng,  we  were.  In 
the  end.  through  the  speclcnis  promises  of  that  general,  ooaz«d  Into 
the 'horrid  condition  In  which  we  now  find  ourselves 

Sir.  what  we  told  General  Woll  was,  every  word,  the  truth:  and 
the  smallest  examination  of  the  facts  and  this  reasoning  will  con- 
vince yuvi  or  any  man  of  sense  erf  tbe  same.  WoU'8  proclamation 
was  fulminated  figalnst  those  only  who  should  be  found  in  arms 
opposing  the  troops  of  the  Mexican  governni|enjt. — Sir  alter  view- 
in  this  proclamation  and  these  admissions  of  general  Woll,  does  it 
not  follow  that  we  were  douig  only  what  was  cmr  duty  without 
reference  to  the  Mexican  governmt?  and  that,  not  knowing  whom 
we  were  fighting,  but  honestly  (as  Woll  admitted)  believing  it 
was  robbers, — does  it  not  follow  that  we  ought  to  have  been  liber- 
ated at  once? 

And  Is  it  not  an  undeniable  truth  that  we  were  In  eflfect  kid- 
napped?— and  that  we  are  now  here  in  I*lrote,  held  by  cruel  force 
in  opposition  to  law.  Justice  and  the  plainest  common  sense?  We 
have  made  known  in  respectful  terms,  these  and  the  other  cogent 
reasons  why  your  government  ought  to  permit  us  to  go  hack  to  our 
suffering  families;  but  it  has  not  deigned  to  notice  us  in  these 
cheerless  stone  arches,  unless  to  notice,  be  to  subject  us  to  the 
most  cr\iel  treatment  that  humanity  can  Indure. 

DENOUNCES    DOCTRINE    "THAT    MIGHT  Hi    RIGHT"     (1843) 

Good  Sir,  It  has  been  my  hope  that  the  old  doctrine,  that  might 
to  rl^t,  has  quite  lost  Its  ad-vocatea — Its  opBti  advocates — ,  tn  all 

clvillaed  countries. 

Sir,  right  or  jwlrong  we  are  prisoners  In  Mexico,  and  most 
wofully  do  we  own  the  power  of  Its  govemmfenlt  over  us. 

Trodcten  on  and  tyranlzed  over  as  we  hav<e  been  and  every  day, 
more  and  more,  continue  to  be,  how  much  better,  O  merctttd 
God!  would  it  not  have  been  to  have  tlirovn  away  our  blood 
and  our  crushed  bones  under  the  wheel  of  a  relentless  tyrany, 
rather  than  have  tampered  with  and  tasted  that  poisoned  flattery 
of  the  false  FYenchman. 

Mistake   me    not.    It    Is    not    of   our    liberation   that    I 

am  writing.  I  shall  not  call  upon  you  to  keep  the  word  of  honor 
of  your  general. 

MAVERICK,       CHAINED       IN       SOLITART       DUNGEON.       PBOCLALMS       HTMSKIJ 
"UtPLACABLf     PUBLIC     KNIIMY" 

You  know  the  value  of  the  pledge — I  am  quite  at  fault, — You  shall 
weight  and  measure  the  thing  in  your  own  way. 

Besides  it  Is  true  that  I  did  not  repose  that  confidence  which 
others  did  and  which  they  were  authorbKd  in  doing. 

And  Sir  I  confess  myself  your  Implacable  public  enemy:  but 
you  owe  me  food,  so  long  as  you  bold  me  a  prieouer  of  war;  and 
I  have  to  request  you  to  interpose  your  influence  to  save  us  from 
the  malicious  v^ath  and  the  practical  crttetly  and  meanness  of 
Captain  Guzman,  backed  as  he  is  by  the  Mayor  de  Plaza.  This 
Guzman  is  Commissary  and  head  overseer  of  our  work. 

"I  can  m.o%  am  loath  to  think  so  meanly  of  any  governmjenjt 
on  this  continent  as  to  suppose  the  exlstanoe  of  a  particular  order 
to  starve  us;  although  mi«h  It  be  asserted  that  such  is  the  case: — 
Even  the  Dey  of  Algiers  before  he  was  kicked  by  Christendom 
Into  a  complianoe  with  the  usages  of  mankind — even  he  allowed 
food  eiK)ugh  to  his  galley  slaves,  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
dally  labor. 

RXIANS:     "ON    COLS   BTOITB  FLOOSS       *        *        •       Ilf    CHAINS   OF    MISERY." 

Here  at  Pirote,  after  being  locked  up  twelve  hours,  on  cold  stone 
floors,  without  sufllclent  clothing.  In  chains  and  misery,  we  were 
turned  out  to  a  breakfast  consisting  of  a  very  small  cup  of  hot 
water  of  a  darkish  color  and  a  fragment  of  bread  which  weighs 
three  little  Mexican  ounces.  We  are  then  hurried  out,  with  hand 
barrows  and  cart,  loaded  with  horse  manure  and  the  multiplied 
mth  of  this  place. 

We  are  tlien  marched  off  to  the  adjacent  mountain  to  pack  in 
loads  of  stone,  a  distance  of  one  league. — or  to  a  oontiderable 
dlstazKe  for  loads  of  sand — a  labor  which  the  human  machine 
cannot  stand  on  tbree  ounces  of  bread  and  the  false  coffee  of 
Pirote. 

LABOR    IS   THK  Oin.T   VOTTKDATION    OF    NATIONAL  GMXKmSS    AS   WELL    AS 

PiaSOMAI.    KCSRCTABILITT 

It  Ijs  not  the  work,  but  the  kind  of  work,  and  the  work  wlt))pui 
adequate  food,  that  I  would  ""'"p***"  of. 

As  emigrants  from  the  United  States  aod  the  varloiu  respectable 
states  of  Europe  we  liave  ever  been  taught  to  regard  labor  as  Uie 
only  foundation  of  National  greatness  as  well  as  of  personal 
respectability. 

Therefore,  however  It  may  have  been  Intended,  we  have  not 
felt  the  mere  labor  as  a  disgrace. 

OOUPLZD    LIKJI    BKASTS,     WITH    KXAVT    OX    CHAINS 

But  we  ane  diained  by  the  tegs,  wtth  heavy  ox  chains,  wwiptod 
like  beasts,  two  azid  two  togetlMr.  and  tsrceCL  at  tbe  point  <tf  Oie 

bayonet  side   by  side   with    your  shameless  convicted  felons — rob- 
bers and  murders. 

I  have  even  seen  the  most  dastard  felon,  as  overseer,  strike  an 
unarmed  and  free  born  Anglo  American. 


What  te  then;  will  w— h  eiuli  will  erase  the  memory  of  these 
pjermltted  Insults? 

The  heavy  flow  of  ocean,  the  eterrml  tkJe  of  Uro'>  ItBelf  caniv>t 
wash  Hit  these  stinking,  clotted,  bloody  stains.  W*-  are  made  to 
^xark  without  ever  oioe  having  the  pains  of  hunger  satisfied  by 
the  cheapest  and  commonest  food 

At  dinnertime  we  are  allowed  a  spoonfull  of  rice  which  Is  the 
infinitesimal  of  eight  and  a  half  of  your  Illiberal  pounds  welgnt. 
only  two  and  half  ounces  to  each  man  the  ot4>er  remaining  din- 
ner pot  commonly  hclds  Irish  potato  broth  <  which  la  known  to 
be  a  poison  I  sometimes,  but  very  seldom  it  contains  a  poor  soup 
and  some  bones,  grlsiel  and  the  volunUnouB  entrails  of  a  b(>ef 
Day  before  yesterday  we  had  what  they  call  a  beef  ration  which  Is 
mostly  bone  and  uneatable  grlaMl.  Some  of  the  shares  not  bavlng 
so  mudb  as  one  ounce  of  meat. 

THE   COVniNOR   AND   MA•^•OR   DE  PLAXA  JIETUSX  TO   LCX3K   AT  TEXIAHS"    FOOD 

His  BxceUeacy  the  ,joveraac'  of  this  Castle,  on  being  applied  to 
through  a  respectful  petition,  thought  proper  to  send  back  the 
Comnufisary  and  his  ixunpatriot  the  Mayor  de  Plaaa  he  himself 
refusing  to  look  Into  .he  pot.  From  what  I  know  of  your  people, 
I  should  as  leave  as  not  say  that  I  suspect  it  to  be  tenderness  of 
feeling,  nay  perhaps^  even  pity  for  us.  and  i^ot  hatred  that  induces 
the  governor  to  avoid  js  and  evade  an  answei  to  our  complaints. — 
The  dinner  is  finished  out  with  red  pepper  and  one  loaf  of  bread. — 
three  of  the  size  of  which  are  sold  by  the  women  about  the  castle 
for  a  pacayune.      ¥be 

The  afternoons  work  and  its  insults,  are  rewarded  by  one  half  at 
those  diminutive  loaves  of  bread  of  throe  ounces  weight,  »tth  a 
Qouble  handfull  of  badly  balled  beans  and  the  water  of  the  same. 
Tliese  beano  arc  unscund  and  unwholesome.  Will  your  Excel- 
lency pardon  me  If  I  send  a  little  parcel  of  these  beans  (frljolas) . — 
they  afford  such  a  triie  specimen  of  our  fare.  You  will  see  toy 
tliese  beans  how  the  wHole  matter  stands. 

I  will  not  think  to  offend  you  with  a  specimen  of  the  meat; 
you   understand  -  well    enough   what   is  literally   meant   by 

bone,  grissel.  and  the  liadly  cleaned  guts  of  a  poor  cow  with  mag- 
gots in  them.  The  liezteae  convicts  get  better  food  and  much 
more  of  it,  than  we  do  Otir  cooks  being  two  of  our  own  num- 
ber, we  are  enabled  to  compute  with  conatderalile  accuracy  the 
cost  of  our  daily  food,  which.,  for  fifty  two  men.  at  retail  prices, 
does  not  exceed  four  dollars  and  three  rials,  not  quite  8^^  cents 
for  each  man.  But  as  something  or  other  Is  deflrJejit  every  day. 
and  the  provisions  may  be  bought  at  wholesale  prices,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  JbMor  seven  cents  will  be  nearer  the  truth. 

For  a  while  we  had  some  little  means  for  buying  bread,  rice  Ac 
from  Captain  Guzman; — it  being  a  truth  that  notwitlvstanding 
be  Is  Commissary  and  a  captain  and  an  overseer,  he  likewise  keeps 
a  little  brokerage  of  eggs,  shoes  &c  In  our  prison  room  under  tbm 
eye  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  other  articles,  in  his  own  apart- 
ments. We  were  also  made  to  accept  from  Lieutenant  Hartstone, 
a  stranger,  a  sum  of  mont?y  which  has  been  of  great  use  In  tb« 
purchase  of  the  Cheaper  articles  of  food. 

Very  few  of  us  have  any  means  left;  and  so  far  from  receiving 
any  assistance  from  the  soldiery  and  the  people  of  Mrstsn  tbe 
coxmtry  the  truth  is  that  we  have  been  borrowed,  begged,  and 
robbed  by  them  in  every  way  and  by  every  eebeme  and  oontrlvanee 
out  of  hell. 

roxm  BTARvntG  in  soLrxART  coifrntnKBNT  and  in  chaiks 

Pour  of  our  number  are  already  In  the  hospltai  from  starvation 
and  eating  badly  cooked  beans  and  other  unwholesome  food. — 
And  others  arc  pining  away  under  the  effects  of  labor  and  star- 
vation. 

Three  are  in  Solitary  confinement  and  in  chains,  almost  starved 
and  nearly  naked — two  of  them  not  having  as  much  shirt  on  their 
broad  backs  as  would  cover  the  back  of  Your  Excellency's  right 
hand.  The  offence  given  by  these  three  carpenters  Is  that  having 
for  a  long  time  worked  in  the  work  shc^  nine  hours  per  day  they 
now  have  the  audacity  to  ask  for  their  wages  at  two  hits  <or  reals) 
a  day.  as  agreed  upon,  because  they  needed  the  small  sum  to  buy. 
first  bread,  then  a  shirt,  &c.  God  ha'  mercy,  these  men  are  much, 
to  be  pitied: — and,  as  I  take  it.  they  are  in  no  wise  to  blame.  They 
agreed,  at  first  to  work  at  their  trade  an  day.  in  order  to  get  a 
little  money  for  their  extneme  necessities;  and  they  cannot  work 
so  long  without  twice  as  much  food  as  they  are  allowed. 

MSKICAN    OmCEaS    ASHAMED    OV    IX>W    ANZ)    DISTT    OFVXCBS 

Of  all  the  oCBeers  at  the  castle  wbom  I  hs«e  seen  I  am  Inclined 
to  think  most  of  Captain  Bonllla  and  Ueuteoant  Mora.  I  judge 
from  thetr  countenances  and  manner  tbat  they  are  ashamed  of 
the  dtrty  and  low  oSoes  to  which  others  have  brought  themselves, 

( if  not  by  orders ) . 

TAULS    PLAIXLT;     aZMANOa    MMMOVAL   OF   CAPTAZW    6UZMAH 

Excellent.  High  aecretary,  do  I  write  too  plainly? — and  are  yo« 
too  elevated  to  ncrtlee  these  small  matters?  I^rtmps  you  may  be 
Inclined    to    be    astiamed    to    oomosunioate    wtth    <an    ungrateful 


TfeziaB;  or  It  may  be  that  tbe  rights  of  humanity  <io  ool  include 
oar  peopte.  Or.  If  you  meaa  t{ol  d^nute  us.  It  will  serve  you  sa 
well  to  9>  into  a  rage  at  tiie  plain  tenns  In  which  I  have  stated 
plain  tnittaa.    Bvt  Bit.  turn  as  you  will,  and  wbcre  you  please. 

neither  your  anger  nor  your  pride,  nor  that  false  and  unavailing 
tenderness  of  feelinit,  which  characterizes  the  best  of  your  people. 
can  serve  you  as  a  shelter:  Sir,  you  shall  bear  the  responsibility 
of  rejecting  this  eiy  appeal. 
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And  If  you  be  Indeed  the  man 
B«y  ycu  arf.  you  will  so  order  It 
be  removed  tnd  icnie  other  perwa  i 
In  bia  office  of  commlaary: — and 
treated  with  more  humanity,  and 
laborers  and  men  cf  stomach, 

Thl»  Comniiaaary   and  this 
they  dlagrace  Mexico — IX  you  would 
ter,  I  Kbould  say  upon  my  honor 
are    a    dlB^race    to   bumftn 
bimcelf. 


treatment  woxild   disgrace   Algiers  — 

_  follow  me  to  Judge  in  this  mat- 

and  with  due  consideration,  they 

and    would    shame    the    Devil 


natue 


TAXXS    rVU.    XXaPONSIXIUTT    IK 


PUS<IHXZS 


pioper 


Respected  Sir.  I  thought  It  . 
own  •eparale  responsibility,  an 
fellow  prisoners;  becaiise  tf  evU 
i»vll  shall  fall  on  me  alone. 

Another   reason  la  that  I   am 
fear  In  doing  what  I  conceive  tc 
Idea  of  bad  consequences  In  such 
ao   buslneas   of    mine.     Another 
this  unpleasant  matter  Is  that 
the  shame  of  putting  myself  In  ' 
I  «haU  even  attempt  to  dignify 
the  paper)  declaring  that  there 
coming,  so  full  of  sooil  and  Interes  t 
extorting  from  stony  pride  the 
life      A  loaf  of  bread  to  the  -^ 
more  to  him  than  a  mine  of 


to  address  you  this  on  my 

without    consultation    with    mv 

Instead  of  good  come  of   it,   the 

wholly  insensible  of  any  kind  cf 

be  right.     I  cannot  conceive  tt« 

a  case;  and  If  such  follow.  It  's 

reason   for   my  being   forward    In 

am  as  insensible  as  a  dog  about 

attitude  of  a  beggar  for  bread:  — 

poor  position  [text  lost;  hole  In 

no  attitude  of  the  graces  so  be- 

fas]  that  of  the  famished  beggar. 

morsel  which  Is  to  prolong  his 

and  abuaed  prisoner  is  worth 


the 
nr  y 


rich 
starved 


f  ellowBUl  'erers 


not 


CAST  u«  soLJTAaT  ro« 
Another  reason  Is  that  on  the 
solitary  prison  for  no  other  reason 
for  the  majority  of  my  feUowsuT- 
act.  that  we  were  not  of  right  In 
slavish  labor  exacted  from  us  at 
violation  of  the  laws  and  usages 
the  express  terms  of  our  surren 
determined,  in  our  case  to  vlolats 
and  mercy,  all  public  faith  and 
remained  and  was  a  physical  Im 
God  and  Nature  to  require  and 
clent  food. 

Tou  Sir.  and  none  other  I 
something  favourable  of  you. 
Foreign  Minister,  whilst  I  was  a 
the  name  of  which  I  ehaU  do  ~ 
1  sincerely  trust  that  though  . 
will  feel  how  respectfully  .  have 
Justice  and  humanity.     Alnd]  Ir 
goodness  to  forgive  me  for  the 
you  one  of  I  text  lost)  hearty  and 
this  significant  piece  of  pantomln 
ble&sed  day,  which  I  pray  Ood 
the  kind  interference  of  your  " 
from  hence,  with  my  fellow 

I  have  a  mind  to  Tisjjiifgt 
later  to  hand  you  this  note:  I 
and   It  was  the  KngUsh  conv3 
quest  of   the   American  Charge 
that    Wilt    tee   unhappily, 
mwery    our    present   situation, 
that    neither  of  those   gentlem< 
(I  had  almost  said   Justice)    of 
sides   I    have    the   good   fortune 
Thompson  the  American  Mlnla" 
both  five   credit   to  my  comp' 
want    of    eUquette    which    I 
at  all 

With  every 
profound  respect,  I  am 


copper. 


rnxow  surpuiEKS 

'  of  this  month  I  was  cast  Into  i 

than  that  I  said  to  this  Guzman 

for  whom  I  was  deputed  to 

the  condition  of  slaves;— that  the 

the  point  of  the  bayonet,  was  in 

jf  nations,  and  directly  opposed  to 

r:   and  moreover,  that,  If  It  was 

all  law  and  compacts,  all  Justice 

private  honor;   even  then  It  still 

jsBlblllty  and  high  treason  against 

szact  from  us  labor  without  suffl- 


Imp  osBlblllty 


tb  mght 
aid 


becomi:  ig 


roflmcszTT  ftvi 


P.  S.  Owing  to  the  advice  of 
timidity  or  a  well  apprehende< 
well  as  the  length  of  our 
diminished  by  such  a 
also   deemlnf    it   posslbie   that 
reduce  the  government  over  us 
moderaUoD — I  have  till  now 

TUt  evUs  of  hunger,  labor, 
up  to  this  date  as  intollerable 

We  have  tried  the  governor 
There  appears  to  be  no  relief 
however,  we  shall  try  to  make 
and  iMw  unjustly  we  havs  been 


remonst  rante 


fo  rborne 


It  ta  rsported  that  day  before 
JOMt  befoT  leaving  here  for  " 
said  by  the  Oovemor,  made  tbli 
•noufh  (tAC  'nsfiui  Prtaooers) 


of  sense  and  feeling  which  they 
that  this  Captain  Guzman  shall 
1  less  crafty  and  covetous  be-  put 
it  will  be  so  ordered  that  we   be 

If  required  still  to  labor,  fed  like 


OKDCK    NOT    TO    INVOLVE    nUX)W 


of  bpef  and  whiskey "— Yesterday  one  of  cur  qu'^r  Dutch- 
men was  receiving  forty  nine  pound.s  of  stinking  uncleaned  cows 
guts  for  the  forty  nine  of  us  cut  of  the  ho.spital.  and  ventured  to 
say  to  Capt  Guzinan  that  he  would  like  to  see  something  cf  the 
beef  and  whiskey  prescribed  by  the  president — Guzman  as  usual 
remarked  that  the  nicnev  was  wanting  Yesterday  &  today  we  have 
ncthing  of  the  meat  kind  Perhaps  half  the  time  we  receive  the 
refuse  parts  cf  the  poorest  t>efves-  all  the  better  &  fleshy  portions 
being  taken  eft  to  be  eaten  or  sold  by  Guzrnan  hlniseK. 

We  are  equally  ur.f  >rtunate  m  the  bread.  We  have  changed  two 
or  thr"p  times  from  one  cle.srript:on  of  bread  to  another:  but  all  In 
vam  Whatever  kinds  we  take  are  artfully  reduced  in  size  to  mere 
nothing. 

HEJ^v^LT  ch.*.intd:    nr-NcrE  .^nd  l.*bor  corrrrjrrE 

In  ore  word  rur  labor  ccnttnu,s  as  It  did  We  are  heavily 
c'lalned  two  and  two  'ocrether  and  we  are  m  the  sam.e  extremity 
of  hunder  as  from  th^-  hr?t  In  thlp  last  extremity  will  you  blame 
me  as  ra.-h  or  pre'^umptious  to  apT^eal  to  whatever  sense  of  J^^sttce 
and    humanity    m.ay    be    supposed    to    exist    '-    *''-    '  " 

governmt,  whose  prime  minister  you  are 

with    all    siiitable   respect   to 
S  A  Maverick 
4th  March  1843 

[Endorsement] 
1843 


In   the    breast   of   that 


__  to  address,  because  I  heard 
on  account  of  your  t>elng  the 
^aH  member  of  another  governmt 
choose  unnecessarily  to  mention 
plainly,  nevertheless  your  Excellency 
addressed  myself  to  your  sense  oi 
fine,  will  your  Excellency  have  the 
I  sxcentricity  of  offering  to  make  to 
truly  respectful  bows  In  the  world; 
e  I  shall  however  reserve  for  that 
nay  be  close  at  hand,  when,  with 
I  shall  be  premlttrd  to  go 
ners. 
either  the  British  or  American  Mln- 
vlsh  to  know  of  Its  actual  delivery; 
n<ion  about  Mediation,   and  the  re- 
of   which   I   have  made  mention. 
though    undesignedly    led    us    Into    the 
For    this    reason    I    feel    confident 
in    would    refuse   me    the    courtesy 
placing  this  In  your  hands      Be- 
to   be   able,   to   refer   you    to   c^n 
>r; — whose  word  l.i  my  favour  wtll 
Alnt   and   supply  I  ti'-i*.    the   little 
hjve    committed    In    addiesslng    you 


! 


Kx  cellency. 
prl(o 


token  of 
your  servant  &e 
S.unuel  A.  Maverick 


KfTLa 


or    HTTNCia,    INSTTLTS.    COLD    ANT) 
CONTTNTTX 

so^e  of  my  friends  who  el  ther  through 

expectation   that  our  miseries   as 

slave^  would  be  rather  Increased  than 

as  that   above  written, — and 

some   relaxation    might   gradually 

from  extreme  cruelty  to  tolerable 

the  sending   this  letter. 

Izisults,  cold  and  nakedness  continue 

at  first. 

ind  every  other  authority.  In  vain: 

9ut  In  death  itself:   before  we  die, 

it  knovm  to  the  world  how  cruelly 

treiited  in  this  devUlsh  inquisition. 


S    A    Maverlclc 
Perote  to  M5 

B'3cane(ir» 
Janv  21 
lAW) 

BIBLIOr.RAPHICAL    MATTRIAL     ON     SPANTSH    TWUHTOBT    IN    TTNrTED    STAXra 

Also,  for  the  information  of  students  and  those  interested 
In  the  subject  in  the  history  of  Texas,  or  any  portion  of  the 
United  States  which  wa^  formerly  Spanish  territory,  I  ap- 
pend hereto  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Martin.  Divisr^n 
of  Manuscnpt.s,  Library  of  Congress,  giving  the  bibliography 
en  the  above  matter. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Martin  is  as  follows:  •  » 

Library  or  Congress. 

Division  of  Manuscripts, 

March    16,   1938. 

The  HONcr.ABi.E  Mai-kt  M'VT'^irK, 

Hnuse   af   Rrprr^rita'ties    Waahinginn.  D    C. 

My  DtAR  CovcTicsMAN  M^\rR!ric  In  searching  for  historical  data 
In  recard  to  the  letter  by  Samvu-1  A  Maverick  to  His  Excellency 
Jose  Maria  Bocan>Rra  datrd  Peiofe,  January  21,  1843,  with  a  post- 
script dated  March  4.  1843  I  have  found  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Wlnki,er,  now  at  the  University  of  Texas,  entitled  "The  Bexar  and 
Dawson  Prisoner'?  '  In  the  quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical 
A.ssocla'lon.  voUime  XIII.  No  4  (April  1910),  pages  292-324  In 
this  ar'lcle  Mr  Winkl»-r  summed  up  all  the  sources  and  literature 
on  the  =ub»ect  known  to  exl^t  In  19 '0,  and  at  the  end  he  pub- 
lished seme"  of  the  sources  Mr  Winkler's  work  was  used  In  1919 
by  Prof.  William  C  Blnkley  In  an  iirtlcle  entitled  "The  Last 
Stage  of  Texan  Milltaiy  Operations  Agaln.st  Mexico,  1843,"  in  the 
quir'erly  mentioned  above,  volume  XXII.  pages  260-262.  Pro- 
fes.'^.or  Binklry  likewise  gives  an  account  of  all  the  historical  writ- 
ing en  the  siibjrct  \:p  to  the  date  of  his  article.  1919. 

If  you  have  not  already  seen  the  works  by  Winkler  and  Blnkley, 
I  am  .sure  ycu  will  want  to  ,>c  e  them;  and  they  can  be  sent  over 
to  ycur  ofiflce  from  the  readme:  room  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Bolton's 
Guide  to  the  Materials  on  American  History  In  the  Archives  of 
Mexico  gives  references — pa^e  289 — to  the  Mexican  archives'  ma- 
terial on  the  subiect  The  one  bundle  of  documents  which  I 
Imngine  you  would  like  m^ost  of  all  to  have  Is  Oucrra  y  Marina.'  1843. 
le^ajo  No.  .5,  Campana  de  Texas  Thl.s  contains  the  correspondence 
concerning  the  prisoners  at  Castle  Perote,  Including  the  communi- 
cations frcm  tl'.e  various  prl.scners.  Several  names  are  listed,  but 
not  that  of  Samuel  A.  Maverick.'  This  leads  me  to  suspect  that 
his  letter  for  some  reason  was  never  delivered  to  Bocanegra.  Thla 
would  explain  why  you  have  apparently  the  original  letter  rather 
than  a  copy  In  your  pcjssession.  If  the  letter  was  delivered  to  Boca- 
ntgra.  it  should  be  In  the  Me.xlcan  archives.' 

Very  truly  yours,  Thomas  P.  Martin, 

Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Manuscripts. 


and  whisxxt 

yesterday,  the  President  Santa  Ana 

Mexico.  In  connexion  with  aomethlng 

obnervatlon.  "Oh  they  wlU  do  well- 

-Jtist  give  ttaam  e[nongh>  a  plenty 


notes  on  martin's  LETTH  BT  MAUaT  MAVmiCK 

'  Department  of  War  and  Na^'y 

'  I  am  Informed  that  all  his  correspondence  was  with  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

•My  personal  belief  is  the  letter  was  never  delivered  to  the  Mexi- 
can Government  because  Thompson  feared  Maverick  would  be  shot. 
This  9»«ms  reasonable,  since  he  had  written  several  bitter  protests 
the  originals  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find  In  the  Mexican 
archives.  The  letter  here  Included  has  simply  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Thompson  family  for  nearly  a  century. 
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Keeping  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  28  (.leffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5) , 

1918 


ARTICLB  BY  WILLLAM  FORNEY  HOVIS 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coaseat  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  articie  by  William  Rimey  Hovis, 
wlitxar  of  Dawn,  entltlf?d  "The  United  States  Can  and  Must 
Keep  Out  cd  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNITKD  STATIS  can  and  MtTST  K-EEP  OtJT  OF  WA« 

(By  William  Forney  Hovis.  editor  of  Dawn) 

With  the  nations  across  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Paclfio  Oceajis 
either  muttering  war  or  engaging  in  armed  slaughter,  and  in  view 
of  the  latest  developments  In  central  Europe  where  Hitler  has  ut- 
terly disregarded  promises  and  treaty  agreements,  thus  endangering 
the  peace  of  many  powers,  it  is  high  time  that  we  In  the  United 
States  should  do  some  sober  and  delib«^te  thinking. 

The  situation  In  Europe  and  the  Par  East  today  caJls  for  our  cool- 
est and  most  careful  and  considerate  Jut^ment.  We  dare  not  make 
any  mistake  nor  allow  any  spokesman  for  us  to  go  off  half-cocked 
The  fact  that  other  nations  are  either  crazy  or  mad,  or  both,  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  us  to  lose  our  beads:  neither  must  we  permit 
ourselves  to  be  victimized  by  propagandists. 

We  should  never  forget,  surely  we  tuive  not  so  soon  forgotten,  that 
136.000  youth  of  our  land  lost  thetr  Uvee  and  that  S34,0O0  more  were 
wounded  and  disabled  in  the  World  War  only  a  little  over  20  years 
ago.  For  what?  Nothing !  All  that  suffering,  grtef.  wretchedness, 
misery,  woe,  and  loss  for  nothing — woree  than  nothing!  the  chief 
and  inescapable  result  being  the  worst,  most  wldfspread.  and 
crushing  depression  the  world  azKl  our  country  had  ever  known. 

If  the  powers  of  Europe  and  of  other  parts  of  t2>e  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere are  bent  on  another  debacle  of  self-destruction,  let  them  90 
to  tt.  but  let  them  alone.  There  U  no  reason  why  we  should 
become  entangled  with  their  dlf^ereTloe8  nor  mixed  up  in  their 
fUEs.  TO  use  the  words  of  the  late,  lamented.  mu(^-U>ved.  and 
homely-wise  Will  Rogers:  "If  those  old  European  cats  get  to  flght- 
tng.  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  tie  the^r  tails  toother  and  thiow  them 
over  a  clotliesUne  and  let  them  fight  it  out." 

War  has  no  legitimate  place  In  twentieth  century  civlliattian. 
It  belong  to  the  barttarlsm  at  nnctvUised  hordes.  When  the 
nations  now  flghtln^.  akmg  wltti  others  which  disregard  the  valid- 
ity of  oontrmct  or  persist  In  ~pXaylng  with  fire"  act  like  clvUloed 
humans,  it  will  be  time  to  show  thsm  a  Mttle  brotherly  regard. 
Talk  about  the  "world  family"  and  our  'brother's  keeper,"  sounds 
pious  but  It  lacks  in  practical  sense  as  our  experience  and  obser- 
TaUon  have  taught  as.  It  Is  not  ss2e  to  ftatemlse  with  those 
who  are  liable  in  double-crosB  you,  iise  you  as  a  "cat's-paw,"  or 
leave  you  "holding  t3>e  bag," 

War  Is  hateful.  loaXhSDme,  hldeoos.  horrlhle,  and  devastating 
beyiaal  all  power  cA  description.  Nothing  was  ever  settled  by  tt 
so  that  It  stayed  settled  tb&t  conld  not  have  been  settled  In  a 
better  way.  What  always  has  to  be  done  after  a  war  conald  be  done 
before,  if  rulers  and  those  wtK>  have  the  deciding  voice  would 
cease  beins  devils  and  would  act  like  men.  Propagandism  which 
incites  arbitrament  by  force  is  a  pack  of  lies.  Let  us  not  be 
deceived  again! 

The  only  salvation..  It  wnuld  seem,  lies  in  a  strict  neutrality 
definitely  enforced.  That,  same  will  argue,  te  bnpoasible  But  is 
It?  It  Is  said  that  trade  captions  sere  so  Intimate  and  oomplicated 
ttiat  it  would  be  lmpractK;^^ble  to  tie  up  the  merchant  marine. 
It  might  be  somewhat  in^jractlcable.  but  not  Impossible.  The 
United  States  of  America,  if  driven  to  tt.  is  self-eufBclent  enough 
to  exist  alone  until  the  other  nations  either  exhaust  themselves 
or  come  to  thetr  senses. 

All  our  nkercantlle  and  industrial  Interests  in  other  lands,  all  put 
together,  are  not  worth  the  slaughter  of  one  American  boy — If  so, 
what  parent  will  fuml&h  the  boy?  Those  enterprises  were  dev^- 
oped  and  undertaken  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  hazards  in- 
volved, "^y  should  they  be  protected  by  the  blood  of  American 
youths  who  never  shared  in  their  proflte  to  the  extent  of  a  penny? 

But  someone  raises  the  question  of  the  protection  of  our  eltlsens 
upon  the  high  seas  in  case  tbey  were  in  danger  of  being  bomlied 
as  they  were  during  the  World  War.  In  such  a  situation,  when 
the  roads  of  travel  have  been  rendered  »nmaii»  i^  a  staite  of  war.' 
let  every  cltisen  of  our  oountry  be  warned  that  anyone  venturing 
irom  our  bordsn  travels  at  his  own  risk  and  witii  no  pmmiss  of 
protactioa. 


In  the  event  of  a  general  war  across  the  seas  evea^  American  en- 
dangered by  conditions  abroad  should  come  home  and  stay  at 
home  until  the  tension  is  reilered  and  It  is  ^afe  to  leave.  Such 
losses  entailed  through  sacrifice  would  hardly  be  a  drop  In  the 
bucfcei,  even  If  they  had  to  be  met  by  our  Ooremment.  compared 
with  th?  cost  to  the  Nation  if  we  entered  Into  war,  lo  say  nothing 
of  the  !,Tlef  and  pain  and  heartache  and  sorrow  and  suffering  of 
individuals  and  homes  without  numbo'. 

It  has  been  publicly  «aMl,  recently,  by  one  in  a  position  to  know, 
that  98  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  want 
war  If  this  percentage  be  correct,  and  It  would  seem  reasonable 
to  believe  that  It  is,  then  tt  is  perfectly  absurd  and  senseless  to 
throw  up  our  hands  and  say  that  tt  is  impoEslble  for  us  to  keep 
cnit  of  war  If  the  other  great  powers  get  to  fighting  Such  talk 
only  upsets  the  utithinklng  and  Increases  the  danger  df  war. 

Oongress.  undef  our  Constitution,  is  entrusted  with  the  power 
to  plunge  us  In^b  or  keep  us  out  of  war.  The  Congressmen  are 
our  representatives  and  are  sent  to  the  seat  of  goremment  to  carry 
crut  the  wishes  of  their  constltnents — they  have  no  right,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  from  It  tf  tempted,  to  do  anything  else  even 
under  the  pressure'  of  politics  or  propaganda.  These  men  and 
women  are  the  voice  of  the  people;  and  they  must  be  made  to 
know  that  we.  the  people,  will  noft  consent  to  war  under  any  cir- 
cumstances except  in  self-d^tense  when  attacked. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  parents,  as  well  as  children  of  fighting 
age,  to  steel  themselves  against  propaganda  propagated  by  the 
paid  dispenser  of  twiliyhoo  and  be  tljetr  own  Judges  as  to  when 
and  how  oitr  country  has  been  attacked  or  insulted  Our  clvlltsai- 
tion.  of  which  we  proudly  boast  as  second  to  none,  demands  that 
our  Nation  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  any  slaughter,  wholesaie  or 
otherwise,  under  the  guise  of  netghborllness  or  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  democracy  outside  our  own  boundaries,  wtiich  would 
mutilate  or  mangle,  kill  or  destroy,  or  even  rob  of  x>eace  and 
happiness  our  American  sons  and  daughters. 

No  thinking  person  is  blind  or  dumb  concerning  the  Imminence 
of  the  grave  dangers  confronting  the  world,  but  this  fact  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  should  not  fall  to  keep  calm,  and  why 
we  should  not  lose  our  heads.  We  are  amply  SElf-sulBclent  to 
stand  whatever  strain  of  isolation  the  exigencies  of  a  world  con- 
flict might  place  uiJon  us.  When  the  devastation  and  unmitigated 
mass  murder  of  war  and  carnage  would  cease,  as  they  are 
bound  to  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later  through  the  sheer  exhaus- 
tion of  the  jjarti^pantB,  we  would  find  oxirsehves  incalculably 
better  off.  This  would  not  l)e  seltlfihness.  but  simply  the  setting 
of  a   decent  example   before  a  war-crazed  world. 

The  time  has  already  arrived  when  after  thinking  dearly  and 
straightly  we  should  tell  the  world  that  it  t)etter  be  wary  of 
monkeying  with  us  on  our  own  soil,  but  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  batter  our  brains  out  against  somebody  else's  stone  wall  Just 
because  some  of  otrr  so-called  neighbors  would  like  to  enter  Into 
an  alliance  with  us  because  of  our  power  and  influence  and  push 
UB  into  a  {josltion  of  leadership  for  the  purjwse  of  pulling  their 
chestnuts  out  of  the  Are. 

This  ts  a  case  where  the  'Tet  alone"  principle  is  txjth  sensible 
and  JustlfiatjJe.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  when  anyone  la 
foolish  enough  to  undertake  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  between 
husband  and  wife  the  chances  are  that  the  contenders  will  unite 
to  beat  him  to  a  pulp  No!  Ten  thousand  times,  N0I  The 
United  States  must  not  get  fooled  as  It  did  the  last  time  and 
be  dragged  into  war.  We  must  not  be  deceived  by  tales  about  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  out.     We  can  and  must. 


Th«  Presiiieiit's  Gainesville  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE  T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  28  ^legislative  day  0/  Wednesday,  January  5), 

1938 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE   NASHVILLE   TENNESSEAN    OP   MXRCH 

25.    1938 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr,  President,  so  much  has  been  said 
about  President  Roosevelt's  Gainesville  speech,  that  I  desire 
to  put  in  the  Recoho  an  editorial  from  the  Nash-viUe  Ten- 
nessean  of  March  25,  1938,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  timely  and 
contains  much  good  sense;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccckd. 

The  President  hcus  ^lown  beyond  controversy  that  he  feels 
friendly  to  the  South,  and  his  plain  speaking  tn  this  tnstnuce 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  many  of  the  harsh  attacks 
wtdch  have  been  made  upon  him.    Even  if  his  aaserUon  U 
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not  entirely  to  our  Hiring,  he  hus  done  so  much  more  for  our 
section  than  any  other  Presldeiit  In  my  day  that  we  certainly 
should  not  hold  any  Ul  feeling  toward  him  on  acccimt  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

[Tnm  ttkt   Naahvllle  Tvnncasemn  of   March   2i.    1938] 
couwsn.  oi '  A  niKtn  I 

Men  h»T«  been  rtoned  before  uho  upoke  only  truth,  reviled  for 
wh*t  they  Mid  in  con»clenUou*  <*ndor.  slandered  for  owiung  the 
courage  lo  »dinonUh— but  we  h»l  not  expected  to  eee  that  coiiio 
to  paes  in  the  very  home  of  courtesy  and  loir  play,  tl^e  Old 
South.  „ 

The  wonU  of  counael  offered  to  eouthemere  by  President  Rooee- 
▼•It  at  Oalneevllle.  Oa..  apeaJilng  upon  the  occasion  o(  the  dedl- 
cauon  of  a  public  equare  tu  hia  honor,  undoubtedly  nre  received 
by  the  vaat  majority  of  the  p<ople  of  the  Old  South  at  face 
vahie.  and  on  that  baala  good  value  waa  given. 

Mr  Rotwevelt  apake  aa  a  rrterd.  among  frlenda.  to  fnftnda.  an 
the  alncere  well  wtaher  of  the  Buf  wh.cJ\  haa  become  hla  aecond 
honie.  and  aa  aympaiheUo  a  chai  iplou  aa  the  South  ever  htu  had 
in  the  While  Houee.  ^  , 

There  may  be  room  to  queatUn  the  tlmellneaa  of  laa  remarks 
touching  Um  eeonomlc  altuaUon.  he  made  no  preunae  of  deliver- 
ing a  meMianie  meMaf*.  hla  ad\tM  waa  given  (or  all  to  take  or  to 
leave  But  deapiu  the  utterly  rvtde  atteuvpu  that  have  been 
made  to  twtat  hla  meaning,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  hx»  good  will, 
hia  earaeet  d«ar«  and  oonaieunt  effort  to  keep  Uw  South  in  the 


national  picture  of  a  broadening 
Public  uiurmncea,  by  mouth  or 
of  arumiity  forfeit  the  right  to 
aophiatry  which  haa  eought  alnci 
tbe  Prealdent  aa  an  enemy  of 


and  better  life. 

In  print,  «hlch  aink  to  the  level 
public  attention.    Tt'ie  brand  of 

the  Oalneevllle  speech  to  paint 
Jm  South,  aa  a  traducer  of   Ita 


quaimee.  a«  a  evpetbagger.  la  e<mrc«ly  better  than  dfapicable 


The  eeaenco  of  hla  speech  wai 


of  living  in  the  South  li  deeiruble.  and  that  better  wagea  and 


wtvklng  conditiona  would  be  ti 


faetf  Certainly  every  decent  employer  in  the  South  holda  the 
■ame  view;  time  and  again  the  offlclala  of  bualneaa  aaaoclatlona 
in  the  South  have  gone  on  record  with  like  statcmenU.  It  la 
true  that  tracea  of  feudallam  hiive  tnrvlved  In  the  flouth,  aa  In 


other  eectlona  of  the  Nation,  and 
ralalng  their  volcea  againat  them 
IB  the  White  Houae. 

These  tracee  now  are  few,  aA 
would  be  a  tlmoroua  atatesman  indeed  who  would  betray  his  con- 
ception of  hla  public  duty  to  nive  a  fancied  local  pride,  and  it 


that  intelligent  eoutherners  were 
long  before  there  waa  a  Rooaevelt 

the  Prealdent  decl&red.   but   It 


would  be  an  unworthy  dtlaenr: 
pronouncement  which  needed  to 
We  ataall  admit  that  there  are 


which  would  take  lUTront  at 
be  made, 
a  the  South  political  "'Bourbona" 


and  "economic  aundpattert,"  aa  ( laewhere,  and  we  may  deplore  the 
extravagancea  to  which  they  wl  1  put  themeelvee  to  combat  new 


Ideaa.  It  waa  fit  that  the  Preadenl  ahould  have  come  to  them 
frankly,  in  their  own  place,  aa  he  came  frankly  to  the  "economic 
royallata"  of  tbe  Baat  in  hla  Maliion  Square  Garden  apeech.  luid 


that  be  ahotild  have  ipoken  to 
And  they  have  the  right  to 
of  communication  available  to 
they  have  choa.*n  to  attack  the 


htm  from  the  ahouldcr. 

mawer  through  all  the  channels 

them.     But.   in   some    inatancoa. 

President's  motlvee  with  an  in- 


tt  will  tic  seen  to  contain  good 


IN  THK  SKNATK  OK 
Mondan,  March  29  (UgiMlativt 


that  a  higher  general  standard 


that  end.     Who  questions   the 


temperateneee.  with  a  wordy  abuidon.  and  an  utter  lack  of  fair 


either  to  their  manners  or  their 
a   bocmsrang.     The   President's 


argument  which  dues  no  credit 
good  aenae. 
Such   an   attack  can  only  bt 

Oalneevllle  tpetch  la  in  print  afd  may  be  reread  by  any  who  so 

to  contain   one  wort!   or   one   In- 


desiree.     .i.  will   not   be  found 

ference  that  can  be  interpreted  i^  a  alur  upon  the  So.tth.    Iiiatrad 


advice,  reoannably  K'ven    -unci   no 


more  eriilcsm  than  a   (rlenU   may  give,  with  the  best  spirit,  lo 
%hom  whom  be  eounta  u  hla  frlenda. 


Federal  Houalnir  Adminlstratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

MP 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH   PAKOTA 


THK  I'NITFI)  SI  ATKS 


day  of  Wedntiday  January  5), 


RAUO  AODRSa^  OT  CHAJILB  C  MrCIOIBX.  DBPtrrY  AQMINtS- 
TKATtXi  UP  THK  PIUSIUL  ^OUSINU  ADMINIITI  RATION.  ON 
UAKOl  Id,  IMg 


Mr.  NYF.    Mr.  PrMldmt,  1  Mk  prrmlMlon  to  have  printed 
iB  Um  Appendix  oX  (he  Rgccu  an  addreaa  dcUvcrodl  by  Mr. 


Charlps  C  McGehee.  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Housing  AdminLstration,  over  the  Columbia  network  on 
Wednesday.  March  16,  having  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
the  new  Housing  Act.  I  think  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
find  it  of  real  value  m  aiding  their  constituencies  to  know 
what  the  new  process  of  operation  is. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  going  to  trilk  'o  you  this  evening  concpmlng  the  property- 
improvemeni  prrKrnm  of  th?  Frrtfral  Housing  Administration — 
thar  part  which  ;s  irt-<iuentlv  rfferr'."c1  to  a.s  title  I.  The  tlUo  I 
ICKl-^laiirf-  wa.i  sj«:M-(i  by  Uu-  Presirt.'nt  on  February  3.  This  legis- 
lation brtu^^ht  bark  :nto  tl.o  housing  prunrwm  a  station  which  ex- 
pired m  April  of  hint  vear,  ;ind  which  for  nrnrly  3  years  had  proven 
one  of  tho  mixt  pi  pul.ir  t»nd  n>o«t  efTectlve  plerea  of  housing  legis- 
lation ever  eni\cteci  into  law  Bear  in  mind  that  every  dollar  of  a 
proper'y-imprt)v<<ment  Imuii  u  ereutlnR  a  Job  for  some  Indlvldtial. 
and  also  that  every  dolhir  Is  leaned  by  i\  private  financial  Institu- 
tion: there  u  not  one  dollivr  (^f  Clovernment  money  loaned  by  the 
P'ederul  Houxli^k?  Aclinlnlsfnaion 

This  new'  pri>«nuu  i.i  i.ot  >ii  tuiUlv  new,  because  under  the  old 
modeinl«ailon  plun  the  Fedr-nil  Hou.^ing  AdnilulatraUon  Inaured 
a  total  of  1500  (XX)  000  m  louna,  and  from  our  experience  with  this 
tremendous  volumo  our  Admliustratcr,  Stewart  McDonald,  haa 
been  uble  to  msKe  iinprovnnents  He  h(\s  added  something  hero 
and  taken  iKunrthin«  ofT  th<Te  until  tcxluy  we  have  a  streumllne 
luaa  njotlel  as  comuarvd  with  the  1U34  model,  under  which  we  were 
operating  prevlouMy 

It  la  now  aliKhlly  more  than  a  month  since  the  amendments  to 
the  Nauonal  Houmng  Act  were  approved  by  the  Prealdent,  In  that 
brief  time  the  intenst  shown  by  the  public  in  the  liberalised  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  MouHlng  Administration  has  been  of  unuaual 
significance  Thousands  of  men  and  women  frtim  all  part*  of  the 
country  have  written  to  Washington,  have  called  at  the  field  ofllssa 
of  the  P  H  A.,  and  have  consulted  annnclal  Institutions  cooperit- 
Ing  in  the  better  housing  progrtun  concerning  how  they  might 
benefit  from  the  new  leglslauon. 

Such  a  response  haa  been  moat  gratifying.  Here  certainly  is 
abundant  evidence  that  America  Is  vitally  Interested  In  Ita  homes; 
but  It  Is  also  a  responalblUty.  for  the  new  amendments  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  cover  a  number  of  fields,  all  related,  to  be 
sure,  but  In  application  widely  distinct,  and  must  be  so  considered 
by  those  wlalUng  to  t>eneflt  from  them.  It  Is  for  these  reasons, 
therefore,  that  It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  thla  evening  to  take 
advantage  of  tbe  Kind  offer  of  the  Columbia  network  to  attempt 
to  explain  one  aspect  of  the  program  of  tlie  Federal  Houalng  Ad- 
ministration and  how  thousands  of  our  citizens  may  expect  to 
benefit  from  It.  I  am  referring  to  the  property-Improvement  credit 
plan,  which  provtdea  for  the  Insurance  of  fux.da  advanced  for  the 
repair  and  modernization  of  existing  structures,  and  also  for  the 
erection  of  new  structures  up  to  12.500. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  how  the  property  imptrovement 
credit  plnn  workij  and  how  you  may  take  advantage  of  it.  there 
Is  one  point  I  should  like  to  stress,  for  It  Is  the  basic  principle 
upon  which  the  entire  plan  rests  The  money  loaned  for  repair 
and  modernltauon  or  for  new  structures  vmder  this  program  Is 
not  Government  money  It  is  money  which  comes  from  your  local 
commercial  bank.  HAVinK"  and  loan  association,  or  any  other  looal 
credit  agency  approved  by  the  F.  H.  A,  There  are  today  over  3,600 
such  lending  inMt.tvitiona  In  the  United  States,  approved  by  us  to 
make  such  loans  Each  financial  institution  has  Indicated  that 
they  a."e  goins  to  mivke  loans,  therefore  there  are  more  than  S.800 
l'x:ailonj*  in  ihe  country  where  you  can  apply  for  theae  loana. 
The  Federal  HousinK  Administration  Instires  these  Institutions 
against  Inar-  but  the  money  yovi  obtain  cnmea  from  theae  Institu- 
tions Tt\ei  purpoae  of  this  Insurance  Is  to  encourage  financial 
inctltutions  to  make  mich  credit   mere  generally  available. 

Any  appUi'Ation*  for  lottr^x  under  this  program  should  be  mads 
to  such  financial  lUAtitutlona  and  not  to  the  Federal  HouilBff 
Administration 

For  th(\«o  interested  in  tvpea  of  !t>\provement  which  come  under 
the  provuions  of  the  National  H(;uslnR  Act  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities to  l>en"flt  from  the  property  Improvement  program  This 
type  of  Icavn  may  l>e  used  for  repairs  alterations,  or  lmprov»mi«nls 
upon  or  in  coniMcilon  with  exuiing  struclureN,  This  means  In 
detail  such  n^pnirs  or  impmvrments  ns  new  roof,  painting, 
plumhmn,  ft  new  water  (.ymein  n  new  healing  system,  fences,  walks, 
and  even  Un(1srnpu\ii  Rcimlr*  and  Improvements  of  this  type 
rantuil  be  ligli'ly  ovriliNiRttt  If  y(ui  arc  a  home  owner  you  are 
iiaturally  inlerr«trd  in  keepinn  your  place  In  ko<k1  repair  and  up 
to  dale  by  doiiiH  lo  you  ure  pniteriinn  yo\ir  initial  Investment 
and  porhaps  even  the  l\ea;th  and  wnlfare  of  yfuir  family 

Already  thouMnndi  of  home  owners  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  opportuniiv 

If  you  are  one  of  th«  (>wtier«  nt  a  home  from  which  the  paint 
la  peeling  the  ro<  f  leaking,  the  floor*  sagKlhg,  heating  system  not 
functloniriT.  or  n  basement  damp  and  not  fit  to  be  used  because 
of  a  leaky  founditlrMi  or  of  a  h'  m"  thit  need*  other  repairs,  step 
and  consider  the  pmttinn  In  which  you  are  placing  your  Invest- 
ment in  your  home  Is  it  wine  to  allow  thl«  condition  to  con- 
tlMvieT  Of  course  not  it  im  not  only  unwise  hut  It  may  jeopardlit 
the  iH'Hlth  Of  V  >ur  ciiMrc  fanulv  and  rui\  tl\elr  future  happineaa  as 
well.     It  Is  well  fvir  yuu  to  (.uiuiUer  ola  .i  that  at  soms  future  tlixM 
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you  msy  want  to  sell  your  paupcty.  and  txniess  it  is  In  good  condl- 
t*on  you'll  probably  have  to  sacrlflce  It  In  order  to  make  a  sale. 
With  the  Federal  IfrwistTig  Artmlnttntttop  offering  every  c^ppor- 
tunlty  to  Insure  yoa  sgalnst  such  a  loss,  there  Is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  make  the  effort  to  protoct  the  equity  In  joar  bcme. 

Many  wise  bustneasmen  wbo  own  business  property  have  seen 
this  opportunity  and  are  fixing  up  their  stores  axul  show  windows, 
because  they  realize  that  the  stcve  or  shop  that  has  an  attractive 
front  and  clean  tnterlor  In  good  repair  is  the  one  that  is  getting 
the  business.  Some  of  these  men  are  using  credit  to  fix  up  ttaefer 
homes  and  biislneas  propertieB— oMidenilBatlon  oredtt — credit  that 
is  extended  to  them  by  private  lendinf  inatltoftlooa  Insured  by  th^ 
Federal  Housing  A  >*"**"*■*' ^<^*""  And  then  lots  of  them  are  tstng 
cash — Uuy  are  tDvestlns  now  in  thslr  property. 

In  oonneetton  with  this  type  at  loan,  however,  there  has  been 
one  major  change  in  the  new  IsgteUtlon  over  the  old  plan.  That 
Is,  that  loans  for  aqvipoMnt.  wch  as  refrlgeratora.  farm  machinery, 
washing  machines,  and  other  tjiMs  of  equipment  whleh  do  not 
beeoaie  a  itrootural  part  e(  the  hooos  ate  not  aUflUe.  Under 
the  new  i>lan  UBproeemaats  must  be  e(  a  etaaraetsr  which  are  per- 
manent and  wtiich  beoome  part  and  paroel  of  the  nroperty. 

IfaturaUy  you  will  be  InlarMlad  in  tha  amount  o>  BMiaay  wbloh 
may  be  boirowed  under  the  property  Imprafement  credit  plan. 
Loana  for  npalra,  alterations,  or  Improvements  may  not  exoeed 
110.000.  And  yon  are  gtv«a  up  to  5  yeaiw  to  repay  such  loans— in 
equal  monthly  Installments,  or.  In  the  case  of  farm  families,  at 
esasooal  periods  when  paymsnt  li  received  for  the  farm  produce. 

In  connection  with  r\u&l  areas  there  is  one  provision  of  the 
new  proffram  whlQh*"&as  already  bean  of  totat  tntweat  to  many 
farm  famlllta.  It  la  now  posglbis  to^t^iiUd  naw  itniofeurM  under 
the  property  tmprovamant  credit  j^jsn  abd  make  needed  addltioni 
to  the  farm  plant  which  will  inereaaa  Its  sfBdency.  For  example, 
such  new  truetureela  barosw  benneriee,  sUoa,  garagea,  pens,  and 
other  types  of  structural  farm  Improvements  may  now  be  built 
as  waU  as  Improapemante  to  tbe  tann  bona,  and  avan  a  new  tann 
dwalUnff  houH. 

Only  this  wesk  we  haee  Issned  a  mauH  laaOet  anttOsd  *Vow  to 
Modernise  Tour  nmn  and  Bona,"  and  thla  laadai  baa  already  been 
flvan  a  wide  diatrtbutlcn  in  rural  araaa.  It  Is  antkilpstert  that 
with  the  spring  planting  season  ah^sady  here  many  farm  families 
will  find  it  profitable  to  take  advantage  at  tbe  pro^hsioBs  at  this 
program. 

A  point  wtaloh  la  freqnentty  asked  Is  whether  or  not  eeourlty  wHl 
be  required  in  loana  for  rq^alra.  atteraUooa,  or  improvements  up 
to  12,600.  This  Is  a  matter  to  be  decided  upon  to  the  lendinf 
Institution  makli^  the  loan.  In  loans  oear  ia.MO  for  theee  pur- 
poses, sscurlty  Is  usually  required.  Loans  for  new  bonMS  must 
be  seotved. 

Tbe  eoet  of  such  loans  Is  also  a  matter  at  vital  oooslderatiaa 
to  every  property  owner  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  plan. 
Of  cotirse,  the  interest  rate  and  other  charges  are  a  matter  oC 
arrangement  between  the  flnannial  InstltiiUnn  and  the  boiTower. 
However,  the  total  fttt^iT^fttwg  charges  may  not  eiceed  the  limit 
praonbed  under  the  F.  H.  A.  regulations.  In  the  case  of  moderni- 
sation loans  up  to  $10,000  in  amount  ths  eqtihralent  of  gS  disoount 
per  each  glOO  of  the  original  face  value  of  a  1-year  note  la  tha 
Ti>^«winwiim  permttttTl  under  our  regulations  Payable  in  equal 
monthly  Installments  this  is  equivalent  to  an  Interest  return  of 
8.72  percent.  However,  on  new  home  oonstruotlco — that  la.  upon 
loans  up  to  ia.MO— ths  equivalent  of  13  50  discount  per  flOO  of 
the  original  face  value  of  a  1-year  monthly  isayment  note  is  ths 
msjdmum.    This  repressnts  an  interest  return  of  0.68  percent. 

Of  course,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  thiiss  are  the  maximum 
charges  permitted  under  the  F,  B.  A.  regtilatlons.  Financial  in- 
stitutions may.  if  they  deem  it  advlsabki.  make  even  more 
favorable  terms.  We  reoognlas  ths  fact  that,  on  small  loans,  the 
carrying  charges  have  always  been  high.  Tcday.  however,  under 
the  provisioos  of  the  property  imprc^emeni  credit  plan  of  the 
F,  H,  A.,  it  Is  posalbls  to  obtain  small  loanii  for  rspair  and  im- 
provement at  terms  which  are  more  rsasonatils  and  adva-ntageous 
than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  such  financing.  Thvis  with 
our  new  1098  model  we  have  also  introduosd  streamlined  flnancing. 

As  amended  the  National  Rousix^  Act  now  oontains  broad  pro- 
visions benefiting  home  owners.  But  the  proparty  improvemsnt 
credit  plan  ahouM  prove  of  benefit  not  only  to  them  but  should 
have  a  banefloial  effect  on  business  in  gansrsl.  Coupled  with  tha 
insured  raortfage  plan  of  ths  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
It  Is  clear  that  the  machinery  Is  here  iksr  the  Oovemmant  to  do 
Its  part  In  assisting  all  types  of  boms  finanoing ,  But  ths  suooess 
of  Uie  program  depends  upon  the  whole-hsartad  voluntary  oo- 
operaUon  of  privau  industry,  and  private  capital.  By  this.  I  msan 
the  ofx>p«»ration  of  the  material  and  equl|kmant  manufaoturera 
and  distributors,  labor,  and  ths  flOAMlal  iniitltutlona.  From  ovu 
experience,  to  date,  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  oooperation  is 
being  wholslM>artedly  offsred  Fartlcularly  has  our  szperlance  with 
•seo.OOO.OOO  in  loans  proved  that  the  Unsnoial  InsUtutlons  of 
Amsrioa  want  to  eooperats  In  this  better  homes  program,  and 
that  they  will  not  take  unfair  advantage  of  ths  insurance  offered 
by  this  Administration.  This  fives  ths  answer  to  the  oviestton 
asksd  by  sous  psople  who  wonder  how  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
mirtlstration  can  say  to  more  than  g.600  financial  InsUtutlons, 
"Maks  thsss  loans  and  raport  them  to  us  aftsr  thsy  ara  made  and 
you  will  bs  Insured."  For  you  will  reoall  ^ihat  your  application 
tor  one  of  theae  property  improvement  loiAS  Is  mads  to  your 
looal  financial  institution  and  that  that  local  financial  Institution 
has  the  power  to  make  thu  loan  to  you  without  praliminary  ap- 
proval of  ths  F,  H,  A. 


We  have  tnstltatloDs  which  have  made  In  some  casss  moi^  iham 
a  million  doUais  In  loans  and  yet  have  reported  no  claima  fo  spite 
at  the  fact  that   they   hisd   Insurance  to   oorer   these   owns   tn 

full.  T^^C 

There  Is  no  greater  ocmmentary  than  this  on  the  id^egrlty  of 
the  financial  Instttutlons  of  America.  This  procedure  of  allowing 
the  Institutions  to  pass  on  credits  avoids  any  pcaslble  red  tape 
and  enables  that  institution  to  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes  time  as 
to  your  ability  to  obtain  the  loan  you  desire.  If  tiM  institution 
statss  that  you  can  have  the  loan  Uiey  will  aid  you  tn  flmng  out 
your  credit  statamsnt  and  you  can  proceed  with  the  improvement  of 
your  property.  The  FaOeral  Honslng  Adminiatratlon  has  dona 
everything  possible  to  make  It  easy  tor  the  proper^  owners  of 
the  Nation  to  obtain  theae  loans. 


Is  Metered  Parking  a  Benefit  to  General  Traffic 

Conditions? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

or  KumBsiPPi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

MonOat,  March  U,  iBit 


ARTXGLB  BT   PAUL  8.  laOBINVTZS.   TRAFTTO 

TOLBDO.    OHXO,   ALSO   LEZTBUS   IN   RBQABO   TO 


IKCIZNBDI,   OP 


Mr.  COIUNS.  ISi.  Speaker,  wben  the  parktef-meter 
proponl  was  before  tbe  House  recently.  I  sUt«d  that  I  felt 
tbat  tber  shouM  be  ftren  a  trial  In  tbe  Dlstilet  of  Oolmnbia. 
I  knew  yery  little  about  their  success  In  other  dttes.  Since 
that  tlmo  I  have  made  gome  Inquiry  about  their  (^oration 
elsewhere,  and  It  seems  to  be  the  general  ofttnion  that  tbdr 
Installation  provtdes  a  much  larfer  tura-oiver  In  oar  park- 
ings, enables  a  reduction  tn  police  officers  assicned  to  pazk- 
Ing.  and  generally  enables  the  motorist  to  find  a  p'^'-^^'W 
space  for  short-time  parking  wtthoot  mooh  dUBeotty. 

Traffic  Engineering,  ti  digest  of  current  literature  on  street 
and  highway  traffic,  and  so  forth,  for  February  1838,  has  the 
following  to  say  on  parking  meters: 

IS   ICXTBUED  FSBKIWO  A  aUCfXTTT  TO  CBKlSai.  TmAfVIC  OOmnTONBf 

(By  Paul  8.  Robinette,  trikfllc  englnaer.  Toledo,  Ohio,  at  tbe  annusl 
lilchlfan  Blfbway  Oonterenoe,  Pebruary  lV-17.  Igeg) 


A  full  year  of  use  of  parttef  meters  in  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  glvan 

sulBolent  experlenoe  to  analyee  the  "belore  and  after"  effect  of  thla 
derloe.  One  thoueand  meters  were  Installed  in  the  eoogeeted  area 
where  there  were  formerl^r  1.000  car  spaces. 

Before  the  meters  weie  installed  the  turn-over  per  car  spaoe 
was  about  four  per  day.  The  meters  increased  this  turn-over  to 
a  u&lnimum  of  7  per  diy  and  often  it  reached  as  high  as  15. 
Nearly  4,000,000  cars  weie  accommodated  during  ths  year  Instead 
of  1,400,000  previously  rt  ported. 

The  meters  provids  a^  unrestricted  90  feet  of  rurc  specs  psr 
vehicle  Instead  of  the  formvr  average  of  17  feet,  which  absorbed 
every  available  Inch  of  curb  space  and  mads  Infrass  and  sfrssa 
from  the  parking  space  a  difficult  feat.  The  unoccupied  over- 
lap in  tbe  adjoiiUng  stills  makss  it  sasy  to  maneyiver  into  and 
out  of  the  stalls  with  a  minimum  of  delav  to  moving  traffic .  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  elimination  of  parking  at  or  close  to  Inter- 
sections, has  accelerated  the  flow  of  traffic  through  the  district. 

No  partcing  is  psrmttied  tn  the  aret  except  where  meters  are 
inatalled.  This  has  enforced  the  reatrktlons  on  eoBBmarclal  aonas. 
Commercial  vehicles  are  granted  free  use  of  unooctipled  stalls  until 
0:30  a  m.  Tl^is  has  tntluoed  oommarolal  vehicles  to  make  dellv* 
Mies  and  be  gone  befoM  ths  prtvats  MUto  dsmands  the  qaaos. 

Ttte  oflkwr  group  for  pi  irking  enforcement  has  been  reduced  from 
11  to  4  men  on  three-wheeled  motorcycles,  who  do  a  much  more 
eflldent  }ob  than  the  11  formerly  did 

While  the  tfTeet  on  traffic  within  the  area  where  meters  are  In- 
BtallPd  la  generally  cons  dered  tr  l>e  beneficial,  the  strlcl  enforce- 
ment made  poealbie  by  the  met«rs  haa  toired  the  long-time  parker 
to  adjacent  areas  where  enroroement  Is  becoming  increasily  diffi- 
cult. Duslncaa  In  the  luljacent  area  Is  also  suffering  from  thla 
inftuk  of  long  parking. 

In  parking  lot  and  garage  there  has  brrn  a  rhance  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  short-tern  parking  to  lung-term  parking,  neoessl- 
tatlng  a  change  of  rates  to  a  higher  level. 

BpoaU  vendors  whoee  ilallvsrlos  are  made  in  vehicles  of  noncom- 
mercial registration  havj  been  penaltned 

In  general,  the  public  motorist,  and  merchant  are  well  satltfked 
with  parking-mstsr  opsiatloa. 


^ 

fl 

« 


: 


E*F  -J.  ^ 
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I  quote  al«o  the  foDowlnf  letter  from  Mr.  Oeorie  E. 
Kenelpp.  manager.  Keyitone  Aul  omoblle  Club  of  Waahlngton. 
together  with  letters  attached  to  hla  letter  to  me: 

Kr^tTOKl   ATTTOMOBIIJi   CLTTI, 

WasMnffton.  March  23,  193B. 

United  State*  Houm  of  RepreMtntativet.  Waihingtcm.  D-  C 
DiAB  Ma.  CoLLiH*:  In  coim«c«o^  with  Uie  current  controversy 
ov*r  a  trial  of  parking  matcn 
thotight  you  might  ba  mtareatcd 


11  tba  Dlitnct  of  Columbia.  I 

«wu,«»  ,v»  — • la  the  attached  copy  of  a  letter 

which  1  hare  Juat  lubmltted  to  Ongrwaman  Dibjusk,  ct  DlinoU. 
Same  U  for  your  information. 


CortUally  youra. 


Hon.  gvaaii'f  M.  DouuiK. 
United  State*  Uoxue  of 

DsAa  Ma.  Doucaaw:  Pursuant 
to  me  In  our  hrtaf  oonweatlon 
23.  I  am  lubmlttlng  below  a 
are  pertinent  to  the  ctirrent 

On  page  380S  of  the  Cow 
21.  1938.  you  are  quoted  aa 
no  faith  In  parting  meters,  and 
thaory  of  thla  matter  la  to  get 
traffic  and  not  rent  the  public 

I  dOL.  not  know  Juat  when  C 
have  mde  that  itatement.  but  I 

time  »go.  for  In  fairly  recent 

the  COnuniealoner  he  haa  expreMal 
trial  of  the  metera  on  certain  -"^^ 
he  la  in  Florida  at  the  preaent 
cvilt  for  us  to  get  In  touch  with 
way  or  the  other.     Howcror.  on  ' 
Allan  told  Ux.  Van  Duaer 
h«  would  haw  no  objection  to 
poealble  the  rrrenoa  d^rlTsd  fron 
your  propoaed  project  Of  munlci 
of  the  oplnkm  that  Commlaaloni 
trial  of  the  meten.    T^e  dtreeto^ 
much  In  favor  of  lanM. 

On  Monday.  March  21.  the 
Traffic   Advlacoy  CorxncU.  a 
repreeentatlve  eltlzena  of  the 
goremment  departments,  at  a 
director  of  vafaldea  and  traffic 
trial  of   the  meters.    Their 
Commissioners  on  March  22 

The  principal  obJecUon  to  a 
of  Columbia  appears  to  have  oaau\ 
AasoclaUon's  local  club.      The  nr 
American  Automobile  Assoclatloi 
against  InstaUatUm  of  the  meterf 

In  the  thought  that  It  might 
oouncll  to  know  the  attitude  of 
large    cities    wh««    meters    have 
imt  wlras  to  a  number  of  these, 
mobile  Association  clubs,  and 


Reprti  eTUat*ve». 

to 
In 
mem  >randum 
parklJLg 


Masch  23.  1938. 

Wuhingtan,  D.  C. 
the  suggestion  that  you  made 
your  ofiee  last  Tuesday,  March 
of  such  fa£ts  as  I  feel 
„- meter  disctisslon. 
[(Jmu.  Racoao  for  Monday,  March 
that  CommiaBloner  Hazcd  haa 
rou  quote  him  aa  follow»;    "My 
((us  off  the  streets  to  facilitate 
for  parking  purpcees." 

Hazen   Ifl  supposed  to 

presume  it  must  have  been  some- 

ntions  which  I  have  had  with 

himself  as  being  m  favor  of  a 

in  the  District     Of  course. 

_.  so  it  would  probably  be  dllll- 

hlm  to  confirm  his  opinion  one 

Taesday.  March  22,  Commissioner 

of  vehicles  and  traffic,   that 

he  trial,  and  suggnated  that  if 

the  meters  be  used  to  further 

[j>al  p«T-fc^«"g  lots.     I    am  further 

Sultan  has  no  otaJe<"tlQn  to  s 

of  vehicles  and  traffic  Is  very 


sUtln; 


strwts 
Comnlssloner 


convt  irsations 


strsets 

time 


dlrecior 


of  Columbia  Commissioners' 

group   of   some   20   to   25 

and  heads  of  various  District 

nieetlng  held  in  the  office  of  the 

overwhelmingly  voted  in  favor  of  a 

reported   to   the   District 


Dlstiet 

semliifflclal 
Dlat]  let 


tr.  Oaowa  K. 

Vice  Chairman.  Distrkrt 
1643  Canneetieut  Avmue 
Dallas  unanimously  favors 
traffic  about  80  percent 
Sfzpedltea  shopping.      No  ot. 
devoted  for  traAc-lmiKovement 


Chainnan, 


Manager,  Kepatone  AiUomobile 
l$43  CoiuteeMeuf  Avenue 
WUmlngton  InstaUad   15 
202  additional  October.     Ninety 
favor,  providss  parking  space 
parking,  faellltatea  parking  ! 
dant  hasard.     Unexpired  time  on 
purposes.     Available  personally  ] 


Managtr,  Daimware  Automo  bile 


Gaorge  S 

Vice  Chairman.  Diaiiiet 
1943  Comnaeiieut  Avenue 
Parking  meten  at  flxst  opposid 

an 


Oao.  K.  KManxrr,  Manager. 


acticn   was 


trial  of  the  meters  In  the  District 
from  the  American  Automobile 

n^vrspapers  have  stated  that  the 
Is  mt*k'"e  a  Nation-wide  fight 

_  of  value  to  the  traffic  advisory 

mtonoblle  clubs  in  some  of  the 

been    in    use    iox    Sometime.    I 

Including  some  American  Auto- 

the  following  endoraenxenu: 


reoc  ived 


Dallas,  To...  March  12.  1938. 


Tmfflo  AdiHaorg  Council. 
WashtTigton,  D.  C: 
meters.     Improved  metered 
and  shopp<!r8  pleased,  aa 

at   all.      All    revenue    being 

>urpoae8. 

C.    J.   RUTLAICD, 

rra^e  Safety  Committee, 
AutomoWle  Club   {A.  A.  A.). 


Oomm  issioners 

parking 
Mirchants 
opposiiian 


Dalle  a 


WXUtXNOTOW, 


MorcA  21.  1938. 


park  one  ten 


Klmlnataa 


moviments. 


CmacKLAMB,  Md..  JTort^A  Jf.  1938. 


HAonisTowif,  Md..  MatOt  11,  1M». 

Vice  Chairman.  District  CommiMtionert  TrafHo  Adviaory  CounoO, 
1843  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C: 
Advisory  board  voted  unanimously  in  favor.  »     .     » 

HAOiasTOWH  Bbanch  A.  A.  A. 

Oklahoma  Cttt,  Okla..  March  11.  1938. 

Gsoaoi  E.  Kxttvm,  *,       _« 

Vtce  Chairman,  District  Commissioners  Traffic  Adviaory  Council, 
1643  Conruicticut  Avenue  NW..  Washlnifton,  D.  C: 
We  heartily  endorse  the  use  of  parking  meters. 

L.  K.  PHUxa, 
Oklahoma  Motor  Club  (A.  A.  A.). 

Miami,  Fla.,  ifarcA  12,  1938. 

Okobgz  E  KKKTTrr.  _       ^  ..         ^       _,i 

Vice  Chairman.  District  Commtisionera  Traffic  Advisory  Council, 
ie43  Connecticut  Ai^mue  NW..  Wa^ington.  D.  C: 
Parking  meters  appi^^ved   In  restricted   areas  wholly  as  a  trafBo 
and  safety  measure.    We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  use  of  park- 
ing meters  as  a  revenue  measure. 

Miami  Motob  Club. 

W    H.  OvtrxNB   (A.  A.  A.). 

El  Paso,   Tex.,  March   11,   1938. 

GtoECT  B.  Kzsnpv. 

Vice  Chairman  District  Ccrmmissioner^  Traffic  Advisory  Council, 
1643  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Parking  meters  have  proven  very  satisfactory  in  El  Paso. 

El  Paso  Automobilb  Associatiow  (A.  A.  A.)- 


_  Cltth,  i 

NW..  Waahinffton.  D   C: 
sneten  July  as  trial.     Installed 
percent  motorists,  merchants  in 
0  parking  cillseler,  double 
reduces  puiing-out-acci- 


meteoa  can  be  used  for  banking 
cent  per  stop. 

Lnnnuus  L.  Hoofes, 
Aasociafion  (m)t  A.  A.  A.). 


ComTiiaaionen 


fW 


.      Trafjlc  Adviaory  Council, 
..  Waahijigton,  D   C: 
Now  sentiment  fav<s«hle  by 


M  kBTLAXB  MorroB  Clttv  (A.  ▲.  a.)  . 


These  telegrams  were  all  turned  over  to  the  Traffic  Advisory 
CoimcU  who  submitted  them  to  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Van 
Duzer,  director  of  vehicles  and  trafBc.  on  March  22,  authorized 
me  to  release  the  telegramf.  to  Members  of  Congress  who  I  thought 
might  be  interested.  He  said  Commissioner  Allen  had  no  objec- 
tion to  this. 

I  am  also  attaching  copy  of   a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Rutland, 
chairman    of    the    traffic    safety    committee    of    the    Dallas    Auto- 
mobile CTub,'  an  A    A.  A.  affiliate,  to  Mr.  Dave  E.  Coffman,  presl- 
!    dent  of  the  club,  under  date  of   March   16.    1938.   which  may   be 
of  some  Interest 

On  numerous  occasions  during  the  past  year  the  writer  has 
been  Invited  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  parking  meter  before 
I  civic  luncheon  clubs,  btislnessmen's  associations,  and  citizens' 
groups.  I  can  state  quite  frankly  that  of  some  12  or  15  talks 
delivered  in  no  Ip.stance  was  any  objection  offered  to  a  trial  of 
the  meters  In  the  District. 

We  believe  that  In  all  falmcFS  the  use  of  the  meters  shbuld  not 
be  condemxied  without  a  trial.  We  do  not  say  positively  that  they 
will  work.  If  they  don't,  we  will  be  among  the  first  to  ask  for 
their  removal.  We  only  know  that  Washington  has  a  very  serious 
parking  problem,  and  If  the  meters  can  contribute  anything  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem  it  would  seem  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  at  least  try  them  out. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gko.  E.  KTHTrpv,  Manager. 
*         .  

March  16.  1938. 

Mr.  Davx  E.  Cottman, 

President,  Dallas  AutomohOe  Club, 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Dallas,  Tex. 

UuiR  Ma.  CoJTMAN.  The  other  day  Mr  George  E.  Kenelpp.  vloa 
chairman  of  the  Washington.  D.  C,  Commissioners'  Traffic  Ad- 
visory Coxincll,  wired  the  Dallas  Automobile  Club  asking  for  its 
opinion  on  parking  meters.  At  Miss  George's  request  I  answered 
this  telegram,  reporting  favorably  on  the  use  of  parking  meters 
in  Dallsis. 

Saturday  Miss  George  Informed  me  that  the  A.  A.  A.  In  Wash- 
ington had  wired  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Kenelpp  was  the  manager 
of  a  competing  automobile  club  and  was  attempting  to  embarrass 
the  A.  A.  A.  In  their  fight  against  meters  in  their  city.  That 
seems  beside  the  point  to  me.  The  parking  meters  have  proven 
highly  satisfactory  In  Dallas,  and  there  la  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  say  so. 

At  the  outset,  when  parking  meters  were  first  coming  Into  use, 
the  A.  A.  A.  took  a  stand  against  them  for  the  reason  It  was  an 
additional  tax  on  the  motorist.  There  is  no  disputing  this  fact, 
but  the  tax  is  small  for  the  service  rendered.  How  can  the 
A.  A.  A.  ask  Dallas  to  vote  against  the  use  of  parking  meters 
when  that  orgaulTatlon  has  not  had  any  experience  with  them. 

Not  only  have  they  expedited  the  movement  of  traffic  in  the 
downtown  area,  but  they  have  produted  a  revenue,  nearly  all  of 
which  at  the  present  time  is  being  used  for  traffic  Improvement 
purposes  to  benefit  the  motorist. 

In  those  cities  where  they  have  received  a  fair  and  Impartial 
trial  parking  meters  have  proven  definitely  successful.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  A.  A.  A.  studied  this  proposition  they  would  see 
the  merit  of  parking  meters  and  would  try  to  get  them  installed 
and  use  their  Influence  to  see  that  every  cent  of  revenue  was 
used  for  traffic  improvement  purposes.  Traffic  control  can  never 
be  solved  without  money,  and  this  Is  certainly  one  opportunity 
to  get  It. 
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Personany  T  do  not  like  this  attitude  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  think 
it  would  be  In  order  for  you  to  rrguitmr  a  protest  on  the  Waah- 
Ington  club's  attempting  to  Interfere  in  a  caae  of  this  kind. 
Blnceraly  yoxirs. 

C.   J.   RUTLAJfD, 

Chatrman,  Traffic  Safety  Committee, 

DaUaa  Automobile  Club  (A.  A.  A.). 


Relief  of  Political  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28. 193t 


UPTTER  raOMi  HOH.  MARTTK  DIES,  CM^  TEXAS.  TO  HON.  OOB- 
DELL  HULL.  BBCBKTABT  OF  8TATE 


Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  lesve  to  exterul  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbccmid.  I  include  tbe  (oUowing  letter  written 
by  me  to  Secretary  Hull: 

Mabch  26,  1038. 
Hon.  CoaiMCLL  Hmx, 

Secretary  of  State,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Diab  Ma.  SKauEXAar:  With  reference  to  your  recently  an- 
noiusced  plan  to  invite  certain  fc««ign  oountrlee  to  establish  an 
International  committee  to  remove  refugees  from  Germany  and 
Russia  to  other  coxintries.  Including  the  United  States,  I  desire  to 
ofler  some  constructive  suggestions  which  may  be  of  assistance  to 
you  and  the  President. 

I  can  appreciate  the  deep  sympathy  which  you  and  the  President 
and  the  American  pec^ile  feel  for  Um  opprcsoed  mUsorlties  in 
other  lands  and  the  common  desire  to  aUeviate  the  suffering  of 
these  \infortunate  peoples.  At  the  same  time  I  sm  not  munlndful 
of  certain  serious  difficulties  which  vmi  confront  you.  In  the  first 
place,  all  foreign  countries  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States  deny  to  aliens  the  right  to  work  except  under  certain 
conditions  which  in  most  instjinoes  prove  impoBslble  of  compli- 
ance. In  Kngland  and  Prance  aiKl  most  countries  there  are  laws 
which  prohibit  aliens  from  working  \mtU  ail  native  ciUsens  are 
first  employed.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  If  any  of  these  countries 
will  be  willing  to  relax  thee?  rigid  conditions  m  view  of  the  strong 
feeling  that  exists  in  their  respective  countries  that  tt  Is  the 
duty  of  a  nation  to  look  after  its  own  citiaens  first  and  ^at 
charity  should  begin  at  home.  I.  therefore,  fear  that  while  ei^fir 
nations  will  enthusiasUcally  agree  to  the  i»opoeal  yet  the  effect 
vrlll  be  to  merely  open  our  doors  for  these  unfortunate  peoples 
with  little  or  no  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  the  other 
coontrles  involved. 

No  matter  how  deeply  we  sympathtee  with  the  plight  of  perse- 
cuted peoples,  we  cannot  and  we  must  not  forget  that  our  first 
duty  is  to  our  own  people  and  tha.t  we  have  In  our  midst  twelve 
or  fifteen  miUloii  unemployed  who  are  being  supported  by  the  over- 
hardened  taxptayers  of  America.  The  admission  of  humlgrants 
must  resolt  in  one  of  two  things:  Either  they  wlU  take  jobs  that 
Americans  are  now  holding  or  the  taxpayers  of  America  will  be 
compelled  to  support  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
America  has  been  the  only  large  ooontry  which  has  permitted  the 
surplus  population  of  other  n»tlons  to  settle  in  our  midst.  More 
lnm:ilgrants  have  come  to  America  In  the  past  90  3^ears  than  to 
all  other  countries  combined  until  today  one-third  of  our  popula- 
tion is  of  foreign  stock.  Krigland  and  Prance,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  not  permitted  immigration  for  many  decades  with  the  conse- 
quence that  95  percent  of  their  pyopulation  are  of  native  stock. 

Theiv  is  another  difficulty  which  I  wish  to  point  out.  Under 
the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  the  consuls  do  not 
have  the  right  to  permit  any  alien  to  enter  the  United  States  who 
Is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  To  afford  any  material  relief 
to  these  aliens  would  require  the  violation  of  this  law. 

We  cannot  forget  that  there  are  mlllinns  of  aliens  in  our  midst 
who  have  come  legaUy  and  Illegally  to  the  United  States;  that 
many  of  them  are  now  being  supported  by  tbe  taxpayers  and  that 
others  are  holding  Jobs  which  Americans  could  bold  if  they  were 
not  here.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  millions  of  aliens  that  we 
have  admitted  diiring  the  past  few  decades.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  we  would  have  any  serious  unemployment. 

However,  we  cannot  keep  frran  feeling  profound  sympathy  for 
the  millions  of  people  In  Burope  who  are  today  the  victims  of  a 
centralization  of  power  In  the  hands  of  a  central  government,  and 
the  gradual  destrxictlon  of  local  government  throiighout  Eiirope. 
The  totalitarian  governments  in  Europe  have  gradually  usixrped  aU 
powers  and  functions  until  today  they  insist  upon  the  right  to 
minutely  inspect  and  regulate  the  Uvea  and  conduct  of  all  their 
eittzens.  This  Is  the  inevltaMe  result  of  all  schemes  to  centralize 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  central  government  dominated  by  some 
ovwpowerlng  peraonaUtj. 


There  Is.  however,  a  aay  that  America  and  the  other  Demo- 
cratic countries  can  relieve  the  persecuted  peoples  of  Europe  and 
find  them  a  haven  of  n>fufe  from  the  tjnrannies  of  centralised 
power.  That  way  is  outlined  in  a  bill  which  1  introduced  several 
years  ago  to  provide  for  the  colonisation  of  unemployed  and  perae- 
cuted  aliens  In  Paraguay  At  that  time  I  asaemmed  conaiderable 
Information  to  ahow  thf>t  Paraguay  has  much  unoccupied  land 
and  la  anxious  to  welcome  oolonlsts  to  settle  on  this  land.  At 
that  time  I  was  In  tou<h  with  certain  repreaentatlvas  of  Para- 
gviayan  Interests  who  advlaed  me  that  mill  ions  of  acres  of  land 
are  available  to  colonlsu  My  bill  prorlded  that  a  commlttae  ba 
establlahed  to  raise  funds  to  send  these  unemployed  and  perw- 
euted  aliens  to  Paraguay  and  to  any  other  country  which  has 
available  land  and  which  weloomea  oolonlata. 

May  I,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  propose  to  the  other  world 
powers  that  this  committee  be  authorlaed  to  negotiate  with 
Paraguay  and  other  sparsfly  inhabited  countries  of  South  America 
with  a  view  of  settling  unemployed  and  persecuted  aliens  on  this 
unoccupied  land.  This  International  committee  can  lectxre  from 
private  persons  and  from  racial  and  religious  organizations  vast 
sums  of  money  to  pay  fcr  the  transportation  of  these  aliens  and 
to  colonizse  them  on  this  land.  I  understand  that  the  land  will  be 
furnished  without  cost. 

While  it  haa  been  seveial  3rear8  since  Z  have  been  In  totich  with 
the  Paraguay  situation,  t'  there  has  not  been  a  change  since  that 
time  my  plan  will  afford  a  happy  solution  to  this  vexing  problem. 
It  will  only  afford  temporary  relief  to  permit  these  unfortunate 
peoples  to  enter  other  European  countries  where  the  right  to  wortt 
would  be  denied  them.  Since  there  are  no  jobs  available  in  the 
United  States  these  aliens  would  find  themselves  in  a  distressing 
condition  If  they  were  brought  to  our  country.  But  If  such  a 
plan  as  I  have  outlined  U  adopted,  they  can  find  an  asylum  from 
centralized  government  and  also  an  opportunity  to  begin  life 
anew  with  an  opportunity'  to  make  a  decent  living. 

Trusting  that  my  proposal  will  receive  your  serious  considera- 
tion, and  assuring  you  that  It  is  advanced  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  helping  these  unfortunate  peoples  for  whom  I  have  the  deepest 
sympathy 

Sincerely   yours, 

Maktim  Dns. 


Mr.  Gannett's  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  28  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5), 

1938 


orroRiAL  raou  capital  times,  op  MADiscm.  wis.,  mabch 

23.  1»S8 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  iMlnted  in  the  .Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Capitjil  Times,  of  Madison,  Wls^  in  the  Issue 
oX  March  23,  1938. 

Then  being  no  objf.'ctlon.  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Capital  Times,  of  Madison.  WU..  March  23.  103t) 

TRX  paoBZ  or  ms.  cAifKJTr's  cdCMrrrzE  sHotnjj  go  on 

The  loudest  squawk  cf  tlve  week  is  coming  from  the  headquar> 
ters  of  the  so-called  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Oonstltutkmal 
Government.  Publisher  l^rank  Oannett's  anti-New  Deal  propaganda 
outfit  that  spent  large  sums  of  money  fighting  tlie  Supreme  Court 
reform  bill  last  year  and  is  now  engaged,  tooth  and  nail,  in  a 
costly  assault  on  the  President's  plan  to  reorganize  Federal 
departments. 

The  reason  for  the  loud  lament  is  this :  The  Senate  lobby  invca- 
tigating  committee  has  recently  come  to  life  and  Is  inquiring  into 
the  identity  of  the  Interests  behind  certain  lobbying  groups  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Tbe  Naticoxal  Committee  to  Uphold  Oonatt- 
tutional  Government  las  come  under  the  lobby  oommittee'a 
searchlight. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Oantett,  In  a  furtoxia  statement  widely  drea- 
lated  this  week  by  his  sropaganda  agency,  declares  that  "the  m« 
famous  Black  committee  of  the  Umted  States  Senate  is  again  at 
work  in  an  effort  to  destroy  one  of  the  most  vital  liberties  of 
the  American  people — the  sanctity  of  their  homes,  the  freeddm 
of  their  thought,  and  tte  privacy  of  their  papers." 

Actually,  Mr.  Gannett's  committee  was  asked  by  the  Senate 
Investigators  to  produa'  records  showing  the  committee's  source 
of  fluids  and  other  peninent  information  to  which  Congre<«  and 
the  public  is  certainly  entitled.  An  organization  that  proposes  to 
advise  lawmakers  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  should  surafty 
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SeniXe 


opermtc   out   In  th«  open  and 
high -sounding  title. 

A  subpena  inued  by  tbc 
executive  aecretary  of  the  Oe^i 
That  genCleman.  on  the  advice  ' 
the  Senate  committee  and 

While  the  Senate  probers 
Ings  against  Rumley,  the  facts 
Uphold  Constitutional 

The  Capital  Time*  ia  not 
refusal  to  reveal  tta  dgnlflcant 
newspaper  In  an  open  letter 
the  names  at  the  individuals 
obvtoTisly  ezpenalTe  propaganda 

Ut   Oannett's  reply  was  angr^y 
propaganda    jackpot    were    too 
amounts  each  kicked  In  were 

We  are  not  astonished. 
Into  a  rage  at  th!  Senate  Lobb; 
Irrelevant  matters  as  "the 
nobody   la   threatening    the 
Oannett's  "freedom  of  thought 

The  Capital  Tlmea  hopee  that 
chairmaned  by  Senator  Shzrica^ 
Its  InvestlgaUon   of  Mr.  Qa 
exercise  Its  full  authority  to 

They  should  make  interesting 
reticence    of    the   National 
OoTemmcnt  to  make  them  pubiic 


refuied 
consider 
rts  ab( 
Oo  verms  ent 
BUI  [Hiaed 


ind 


almost 
therefore 


HON.  JAM 


not   behind   Che   anonymity   of   a 


Investigators  was  served  on  the 
ett  organization,  one  E>r.  Rumley. 
If  a  former  Hearst  attorney,  defied 
to  produce  the  records. 

bringing  contempt  proceed- 
about  the  National  Committee  to 
remain  a  secret. 

at  the  Oannett  committee's 

liackground.    Some  months  ago  this 

cha  lenged  Mr.  Oannett  to  make  public 

organizations  who  financed  its 

evasive — the  contributors  to  his 

numerous    to   mention,    and    the 

all  small,  said  he. 

that  Mr.  Oaimett  should  fly 

Cfxnmlttee  and  sliout  about  such 

of   the   home."   even  though 

salictlty   of   anybody's   home    or   Mr. 


saictlty 


the  Senate  Lobby  Committee,  now 
MZNTON.  of  Indiana,  will  continue 
t's  propaganda  organization  and 
g  out  the  facts. 

reading,  judging  from  the  extreme 
to   Uphold   Constitutional 


CoiEunlttee 


Social  and  Ecohomic  Implications 

EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


:S  M.  MEAD 


OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  i  !arch  28. 1938 


ARTXCLS  BY  £.  HOWARD  XVAN3 


ICr.  MEAD.    Mi.  Speaker 
remarks  in  the  Rscoks,  I  Indlude 
8.  Howard  E^raos: 


■ocxaL  AKD  Bco  vomc  ncFUCATioira 
Howard 


aid 
preps  red 


193  S 


■UE  unary 


(By  8 

nM  Federal  Communtrattoni  > 
iHued  a  report  on  the  social 
easUng.    This  report  was 
a  miwnber  of  itm  CQmmlaiBkm. 
engineer.    It   la   based  upon 
hearlnga  held   In  OctobCT 
same  hearlnga.  also  prepared 
January  11.  1087. 

The  report  la  vohunlnous. 
manrtar  Craven's  signed  report 
each  oootatnlnc  a  qwdal 
are  followed  by  another  extendi 
&  B«ttlng«r  ot  the  Wharton 
Unlventty  of  Pennsylvania. 

Although  the  Hettinger  and 
Mune  aabjeet  matter,  their 
portant  reapecta.     Since 
additional  weight  to  his  opinions 
that  he  has  ehedced  the 
slderatloo  before  arriving  at 
analysts  wUl  be  confined  to 

Perhaps  the  best  key  to  thi 
reoonunendatlona  la  contained 
report,  which  reads  as  foUowa 

"With  respect  to  those 
and  regtilatlans,  but  which  do 
Commission  and  the  Industry 
proceed  forthwith  to  aasiune 
industry.     It  is  our  belief  tha  > 
ments  of  law.  partlcrilarly  thos^ 
mission  can.  with  the  aid 
mately  set  up  standards  at 
all  as  a  yardstick.     It  la  our 
welcome  such  a  procedure, 
leadership  could  Inspire  the 
■trattng  Its  practical  knowled^ 
business  trends  In  the 

To  understand  the  nature 
go  back  through  the  report 
which  appear  not  to  require 
study.    Among  other  quwtlonii 
cr  not  Dswapapsrs  should  be 


Svans) 

Commission,  on  January  24,  1938, 

economic  implications  of  brofid- 

by  Conmiander  T.  A.  M.  Craven, 

Ln  his  former  capacity  as  Its  chief 

testimony  given   at   the   reallocation 

The  engineering   report   on   the 

Commander  Craven,  was  rendered 


Coounuader 


Hettl  ager 

hlfi 
Ills 


ar  d 
pet 


industry 

idi:e 
econcsnics 
<f 
ind 
rules 


under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  article  by  Mr. 


Its  first  isa  pages  comprise  Com- 

Thls  U  followed  by  11  appendixes, 

car  exhibit.     The  appendixes 

ve  report  prepared  by  Dr.  Herman 

Hcbool  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 


Craven  reports  deal  with  much  the 
hislons  are  different  in  several  Im- 
Craven's  piesent  position  gives 
and  since  his  introduction  statee 
report  and  glv<;n  it  every  con- 
own  Independent  Judgment;  this 
work, 
character  of  Commander  Craven's 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his 


Impn  vements 


which  do  not  require  noles 

reqtiire  study  on  the  part  of  the 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  Commission 

leadership  and  cooperation  with  the 

having  due  regard  to  the  requlre- 

pertalnlng  to  censomhip,  the  Ccm- 

asslstance   of   the    industry,  ulti- 

ormance  which  can  be  utilized  by 

liellef  that  the  Industry  itself  would 

prpvlded  the  Commission  through  its 

by  the  Commission's  demon- 

and  reasonable   Intc-rpretation  of 

of  broadcasting." 

this  suggestion  It  Is  necessary  to 

find  out  the  specific  questions 

and  regulations  but  to  require 

raised  are  the  following:  Whether 

BOlowed  to  own  radk>  stations  (pp. 


41-45):  ways  and  means  to  promote  Improved  methods  of  utilizing 
radio,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  acceptability  by  the  public: 
of  advertising  content  and  continuity  (p.  86),  better  methods  ol 
securing  statistical  data  of  a  social  and  economic  character  (p 
102).  and  whether  or  not  to  make  grants  of  superpower  as  high  as. 
500,000  watts  in  individual  Instances  (pp.  121-125). 

These  questions  open  the  way  for  some  interesting  speculation. 
What  kind  of  cooperation  .should  the  Commission  expect  from  th-' 
industry.  28  percent  of  which  is  newspaper  owned,  in  decldln ; 
whether  or  not  to  forbid  newspaper  ownership?  What  would  l>- 
the  result  of  cooperation  with  the  Industry  for  the  Improvement  ol' 
advertising  practices  when  change  In  any  present  practice  would 
almost  certain  affect  the  income  of  some  part  of  the  industry'' 
What  kind  of  cooperation  would  the  industry  as  a  whole  give  t<:> 
the  Commission  In  Improvlni?  methods  of  collecting  statistical  datv 
when  every  station  owner  knows  that  data  collected  may  be  used 
by  the  Commission  in  passing  Judgment  on  his  station?  Wha . 
kind  of  cooperation  Is  to  be  expected  In  individual  Instances  where 
the  feasibility  of  superpower  is  being  considered  when,  generally 
speaking,  the  cooperating  stations  will  be  either  applicants  for  or 
opponents  of  superpower? 

Commander  Craven's  suggestion,  per  se,  offers  a  somewhat  nalvn! 
method  of  determining  policy.  Congress  did  not  suggest  coopera- 
tion when  It  wTote  the  Communications  Act.  The  other  inde- 
pendent and  semljudlclal  agencies  of  government  generally  expect 
to  secure.  a.s  a  matter  of  right  and  not  cooperation,  the  Informa- 
tion and  advice  needed  for  regrulatory  purposes.  When  the  wort! 
"yardstick"  is  mentioned,  the  Tennessee  'Valley  Authority  Imme- 
diately comes  to  mind.  That  governmental  agency  has  been  verj' 
positive  in  its  decision  that  the  best  way  to  protect  the  public  li! 
to  derelcp  a  yardstick  through  its  own  resources  and  not  througti 
cooperation. 

Obviously  cooperation  should  never  be  discouraged.  The  Na- 
tional As.sociation  of  Broadca.sters,  within  the  last  month,  has 
adopted  a  new  form  of  organization  to  facilitate  closer  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  Much  good  can 
come  from  such  a  reorganization  and  the  broadcasters  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  wisdom  in  accepting  It.  However,  this  step 
should  never  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  giving  them  any  part  In 
the  policy-making  function  of  a  commission  set  up  to  act  as  an 
impartial   and  disinterested   tribunal. 

As  a  guide  to  what  might  be  expected  from  cooperation  with 
the  industry,  the  Commission  has  a  certain  amount  of  experience 
gained  from  its  efforts  to  promote  coopjcratlon  In  educational 
broadcasting.  The  Commission  was  Instrumental  In  creating  the 
Federal  Radio  Education  Committee  "for  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween broadcasters  and  nonprofit  organizations."  That  comml'ttee 
has  been  in  existence  since  February  17,  1936.  The  only  mention 
of  It  in  the  Craven  report  Is  as  follows; 

"In  this  connection  the  Commission  Is  aware  that  It  has  a 
committee  on  education  which  Is  functioning  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  give  it  sound  advice  with  respect  to  program  service." 
As  a  matter  of  record  it  should  be  reported  that  the  Federal 
Radio  Education  Committee,  which  Is  composed  of  Individuals 
about  equally  representative  of  education  and  of  commercial 
broadcasting,  has  not  met  since  October  1936.  However,  a  sub- 
committee of  six.  three  educators  and  three  conunerclal  broad- 
casters, has  been  active  during  the  Interim  formtilatlng  and  fi- 
nancing a  program  of  research.  This  program  has  been  publlcJy 
announced  and  consists  of  a  number  of  studies  to  be  made  by  dif- 
ferent unlversUf  groups  over  a  period  of  2  to  4  years.  There  Is 
no  Indication  that  the  conunlttee  plans  a  report  on  program  serv- 
ice until  these  studies  are  complete.  There  Is  much  doubt  as  tC' 
how  comprehensive  Its  recommendations  can  be  even  then. 

While  no  one  questions  the  value  of  the  Federal  Radio  Educa- 
tion Committee  It  should  be  perfectly  evident  that  the  Com- 
mission can  neither  wait  for  its  report  nor  depend  solely  upot 
this  committee  for  suggestions  upon  which  to  base  Its  policleti 
with  regard  to  educational  broadcasting.  Indeed  the  tone  of  th«' 
above  reference  to  the  committee  Implies  as  much.  If  thlii 
experience  gives  any  indication  of  what  can  be  expected  from 
cooperation  with  the  Industry  as  proposed  In  the  Craven  report, 
It  seems  to  suggest  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Commissloo 
will  continue  to  remain  that  of  regulating  rather  than  "inspir- 
ing" the  Industry. 

So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  the  report.  Now  for  a  con- 
sideration of  some  of  its  details.  The  pages  are  packed  with 
valuable  data,  much  of  It  taken  from  an  analysis  of  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  at  the  hearings  and  much  mora  Introduced 
by  Conunander  Craven  from  other  sotirces  available  to  him. 
He  gives  an  analysis  of  testimony  which,  in  general.  Is  both  fair 
and  complete.  His  only  conspicuous  oversight  In  this  respect  Is 
the  omission  of  all  reference  to  a  report  on  broadcasting  which 
was  prepared  for  Unltod  States  Senator  BtrEXON  K.  Wheelkb 
and  which  was  submitted  as  evidence  at  the  specific  request  of 
one  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearings  made  It  clear  that  Improve- 
ment In  the  broadcasting  allocation  policy  of  the  Government  Is 
both  desirable  and  necessary.  Commander  Craven's  opinion  of 
the  kind  of  improvement  needed  was  given  in  his  engineering 
report  prepared  a  year  ago.  In  the  present  report  he  refers  to  his 
e&rller  recommendations  as  follows:  "In  our  preliminary  report 
we  made  specific  recommendations  for  changes  In  the  technical 
rules  and  standards  now  In  existence  and  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  The  effect  of  these  recommendations  is  discussed 
In  section  VI.  We  wish  to  assure  the  Commission  that  our  study 
of  the  economic  and  social  phases  of  broadcasting  shows  no  reason 
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Craven 


wkr  ttas 

by  tks  *^"mi»tTf1ir»  ' 

In  section  VT   (p.  106}  at  his  repari. 
his  piiBcifMl  recammcBckatloDa,  as  fQlloWB>: 

"(a)  Fftfahtlah  alz  prtaclpal  classes  sf  stattoos  Instatiil  et  four  as 
at  pseaant. 

"(b)  Beducs  the  j^caent  nwohcr  ai  40  dear  flfiiSThn  to  not  less 
than  26. 

''(c>  Add  la  irhawnelH  to  the  pisssut  iMoailcas*  baml  liy  CKteMlii« 
tbs  iBMi*  to  ijam  kliscyslaa. 

"(d)   Redistribute  channelB  t»  cknaes  si  ststtwis 

'fe^  Increase  tlM-  pcwsr  of  shrtlnas  v^hsve  nes^ct.  and  wiaere 
tschBlcaUy  feaattle. 

"(f)   Make  the  rc«wlatlsiis  fleaJMe." 

The  pazaaao\iBt  qfiissaisB  btve  is  wdMtksr  or  not  Coaanaiider 
Crarvak's  "econmendasaons  pspHJe  tarn  tlw  kkaA  si  ksspravenaexat 
vtateh  1ft  HTsrtrt  In  hisailfsHsnj  at  tMm  ttnae.  The  q\»stkm  cam- 
not  Iw  answmsd  "yw"  or  "no."  The  arawsr  1»  •  master  of  optnion. 
aad  dspends  ocA  itysn  tks  nseontBisodaAiaBs  kvk  spoc  tntsipretB- 
tloBs  ml  the  Itiisstiia  paidc^  e<  the  CsiiibmiiH  wbta:M  is  to  toe 
changed  by  the  in  i—sBiii>liiiis  Tboae  win  tacUw*  that  this 
poUcy  nseds  liUls  cs  no  rk— gs  wiU  say  that  rniissiMiai  Cnnrcn's 
Bugcwstlfiti  ]ireMd«te  sa  ampip  rsmeity.  Thoss  who  ssc  of  Vx 
avlnkm  thot  the  poUey  aseds  a  dois  lltniwifch  owrka'uUag  wtii 


The  OMtrwacm  of  nptrriaa  between  these  two  gvsiips  centan 
the  practice  at  the  rttUnk  CstnaraBteaSkjBs  Osa— olsslon  Id 
brcadeast  liesasea.  At  the  pressnS  ttaos  the  GoBunlsslaa 
gives  one  htneilr  aster  a  Ueense  to  wse  5(U»*  watts  power  a&d  gives 
te  another  a  iiceaae  far  ooiy  100  — ttu.  Tb0e  are 
foe  these  mtsquoi  grants,  and  no  tjeelul  atuatait  d  nsUo 
suggest  that  they  be  equalized.  However.,  attlca  at 
Insist  that  the  Commission  place  heavier  reqmnslbllltles  upon  those 
who  receive  the  choice  grants  of  power,  thus  tending  to  equalize  the 
competition  and  ert4  the  extattng  fa.w ii I INs i ,  T>fi>nAfrff  of  the 
system  sey  that  eqnaJtty  of  competition  nevei  can  be  achieved  and 
that  the  present  inequalities  are  so  unlmpcM^ant  that  nothing 
need  be  done  atoevt  tiMBt.  CoBHnasRler  Cuanaa  ti^es  this  latter 
view  and  def en*  «  ab*y  tn  his  report  (pp.  Sl-»> . 

Par  be  It  from  any  layman  to  argue  with  Commander  Craven 
over  evidence  u{Ma  which  he  sfsnsn  so  eaUaoMtly  quaUAed  to  pass 
Judgment.  Later  oa.  in  his  r«poit«  lirnsewrr.  wheci  he  comes  to  a 
dlscTosslon  of  the  subject  at  sMperpower,  he  again  expresses  an 
opinion  about  inequalities  which  may  be  created  by  the  licensing 
policy  of  One  Cfwiirslen.  This  optnissk  ts  so  stgnUcsBt  that  It 
is  quoted  at  some  length; 

"The  question  of  tlJe  technical  feasfMnty-  of  power  In  excess 
of  50  kilowatts  has  been  dlBCuuscd  in  the  engineering  department's 
Jaouary  xsport«  which  inrtiratrd  thot  pwams  as  great  ss  aOQ  klkr- 
watts  are  technicalTy  sound. 

"On  the  otlier  hand,  the  evidence  shows  that  there  will  be 
economic  effects,  particularly  If  many  stations  should  be  granted 
ancfa  power  as  iao  klioeetts>  We  are  imatalc  to  predict  the  ab- 
solute decree  of  good  or  bad  effects  because  et  the  lack  of  BUt>- 
stanttal  evidence     •     •     •. 

"The  evWenee-  skows  tfeat  whfle  mnd  Msteueis  xmdoubtedTy- 
wo«ld  be  benefltad  •  •  •  thsve  Is  a  tcamtUm  whether  the 
arnaUsf  WMnrM^Miltieo  ob1^4.  In  the  lone  run.  lose  tlntr  media  for 
local  aeU-espneaiea  by  raidle  by  leaaaa  of  the  eeoposalc  effect  cT 
siapcrhich  power.  However,,  ha.  this  impii  t  tbe  evMeitee  was  tbe 
most  coatrevavlai     *     *     *. 

"The  erldence  subuittted  by  ttas  deiv-dBsnna9  graop  seenss  to 
Indicate  that  in  certain  clrciimstances  some  reglonsl  and  local 
stations  mem  wMUn  tte  fal^fc-credr  aerrtce  isij§l  at  exlattng  90- 
Uknpatt  stattena  base  not  sufleied.  sod  that  tt  sll  i  hiaws  eC 
■tattoas  were  Inripsisd  by  sp^reaimaMly  the  ssae  rsCto,  no  chaoga 
would  be  effected  in  the  status  foa  at  the  ^-t-^^ng  eoonomle 
sitae ttesi.  Ob  tbs  stbsr  band,  ttie  evMeaes  sabrnttted  by  ttMee 
who  were  opposed  to  the  tise  at  saperpssm  tedtcated  that  oertatn 
sUkttens  woirid  no  looc*!*  be  able  to  retain  the  same  aetaiurk  con- 
neetloB  as  they  hoM  art  pressM.  usA  that  If  tbe  isfienik  ccrxnee- 
tion  were  severed  the  station  wou^  suffer  nuiterlal  flttrirllttf 
baadlcapa  The  csMeace  mlm»  sbowa  tbat  rccardleaa  of  networks, 
saoay  statioas  derive  a  wHisUiHlal  partiaB  of  their  lei 
nattemal  biistnrssfc.  and  tbat  if  this  ">**t"i->^ 
by  the  eoaeeatratioa  at  tbo  national  advertMs^  on  a  few 

ststlnas.  ttoe  ecminrrris  itaMtttr  of  ssvetal  statli 
It  toe  affectsd     •     •     *. 

'Anotbcr  Iscter  iiiselpud  In  ttie  wbb  of  sapsrpower  la  that 
peup  at  Itesnsssa  opetmOmg  on  trsqnmetss  wlibJi  have 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Federal  aevecnjBSBt  woald  hara  euptrca  aC 
radio  facUltlas  eapataie  of  rrsfhUit  tbe  ustet  Natbax.  Uaigm  care 
easrclsed.  te  tbs  wiC!«**ttBn  of  tboae  Ucensees.  the  possltaffltr 
of  having  graaitad  to  a  few  people.  fracB  iwtaral  tesoaitcs  oC 
■dsrai  OoveraBaat.  tbe  esatrei  of  a  rpMe^  of  mssa  asnnmnl^- 
cation  haelaff  rnitsM  prrtmtlaiflUts  a<  bataf  wMMirnri  to  tofli 
pmbUe  epialsb.  Hstiae  it  ssccns  ttas*  In  ttie  detcrmiststtai  of 
VMBtloB  of  BupefptwMsi  asast  also  esiae  the  iiildiiiutm  of 
atmity  af  tbe  Federai  OovariMsant  to  eezHroft  ttinaa  faeiBtiaB,  betk 
ths  stsMfrtpolnt  si  iBcbvidual  lliwiiiisia  mt  wall  as  combteaiUflos 
1b  such  a  mannsr  that-  thef  wltt  iipiiiitiu  alwsps  in  tike  b^ 
terest  of  the  p^ttiKg  TliMi  Dan,  U  tbe  CaiaaitsatoB  tattn*n  tn granfc 
any  of  the  pending  applications  for  superpower,  !t  certainly  should 
Impose  limitations  on  tbe  use  of  such  a  facility  so  as  to  In- 
sure Its  operaUon  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  from  the  broadcast 
standpoint. " 


Tbe  case  was  never  saeee  atreagly  Ttfrtnt     OwnaHHidsr  Cn.\ 

Is  proposing  for  superpower  limitations  prnpnrtkiaaTalj  ttaa  sassa  as 
those  advocated  by  oi^toeis  for  blgb  pever  is  the  regular  broad- 
castlBg  band.  The  diXeasnee  betwcea  high  power  and  superpowei 
la  only  lelaUva.  It  auwasU  that  the  subject  o(  Umlsattans  should 
be  studied  more  ttaaioughly  beteca  ai^  i^t^in^  u  tabsn  by  the 
Commiawlnn 

The  Craven  report  gives  no  onnBldaratinn  to  tbs  IbxkiUtioas 
which  might  bs  impcaed  upon  the  use  of  teoedcastiag  faciUUas. 
It  Is  theietoBS  tnoomp^iete.  Tbe  Coaanlasioa  should  net  act  upon 
its  rerommrnriivrioni  until  this  BhOEteoBatbg  has  been  corrected. 
Th£n  and  then  oiUy  villi  a  ooarse  of  ^f^lftn  be.  rlriar  ^"**  safe. 


FiffimiawTy  snii  tkc  Spfritval  Foichitians  of  the 
Constitiztian  of  the  United  States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  KEW  YOKIC 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJCSBNTATTVES 
Tbwra^ay.  March  24.  i»U 


Annmaag  bt  fbzd  pisbce  coBsasr.  ll.  d,  PBMEnmsn  ar 
DiCKmsas  co&ixGS,  r.AKT.iisr.E.  fa. 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr  Speaker  imtjcr  have  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remaxks  in  the  Rbcob».  I  include  tbe  foilowias 
mtihrM  OB  neeflMKKxxy  and  the  aipizttiad  PMmdBttona  d. 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  deHwred 
by  Fred  Fierce  Cbism,  LL.  D..  preshlent  of  Dtclctxxsoa  Col- 
kse.  Carll«te,Pm.: 

WUen  the  framers  of  the  ConslRultun  met  tn  TTtn  four  malor 
pmMems  confeanted  them.  If  a  tme  damocracy  was  to  he  estsb- 
rrshed  the  new  fbrm  of  government  must  create  tmlty  without 
Identity:  it  nnxBt  estabttsh  eqoalfty  without  ungormlty.  tt  mtist 
provide  tndfvldual  well-being  without  dsas  stzattflcatlDBs;  ami 
It  must  make  possible  tne&aai  without  anardxj^. 

Tb  every  ssrlons-mlnded  person  tn  the  States  the  formation  of 
tills  aew  Oovemment  appeared  as  a  gigantic  tasL  Many  who  wara 
m  sympathy  with  the  alms  of  these  nation  builders  felt  that  thefic 
dream  of  **ane  Ifatlon  tadlvtsltAe  wttti  liberty  and  Justice  far  alT* 
aould  not  be  accampllshed.  Even  the  dtfegetes  to  the  convention 
had  grave  mligtvlngB  about  the  outcoiae  of  thefr  wart.  iTathanlel 
Gorham.  a  IBBsachusetta  representattve.  arose  tn  one  of  the  — «tnT>« 
and  said.  "Can  ft  be  suppose  that  this  vast  country  incfodlng  the 
western  territory  will  150  years  henoe  remain  a  Katfon?**'  The  sue- 
cesa,  however,  of  thetr  efTbrts  Is  now  a  matter  of  history.  'WTiat 
they  did  tn  iSaX  memnrahle  Conventton  made  poailble  a  I7atfi3a 
attracting  hxjindrcdx  of  thousands  aS  home  buUdsrs  to  its  ahotea. 
Ttis  framework  of  govenunent  which  they  raiaed  has  preserved  our 
democracy  while  a  score  of  other  democracies  have  iisen  only  to 
fan.  So  wen  did  they  plan  tbat  today  the  COnstttutlon  of  the 
IThlted  States  Is  the  oldest  Oovemment  In  fTlrtrnrft.  survlvtng  all 
other  forms  of  government  In  cqieratlon  In  1787. 

It  la  natural  that  those  who  are  concerned  with  Che  perpetuation 
of  our  form  of  government  should  seek,  the  '^""•m  of  this  re- 
markable *  succeaa.  In  tAd,,  it  has  been  a  sub|Bct  of  world-wide 
study.  One  of  the  best  explanations  Cor  Anierlcan  progress  as  a 
democracy  haa  come  from  a  group  of  men  who  wczs.  not  Americana 
but  who.  because  of  that  t&ct,  could  wtthout  prejudice  or  bias, 
accurat^y  Etppratse  ua.  ISiey  were  memhcrs  of  a  commission  sent 
to  America  to  discover  the  source  ot  our  (tower  and  the  secret  of 
our  success. 

After  a  thoreugb  and  carefm  QuresCgatlon  which  took  intr^ 
aecount  ooz  material  lesourcce.  our  fortunate  location,  and  our 
form  of  government,  these  erperts -reported  that  the  real  source 
of  Amsrtca'a  succesa  was  to  be  found  in  Its  mtlrUual  resources,  its 
CviXkdaiaeatal  morafity.  and  the  point  at  view  of  tta  ^ti«yT>^,  lu^ 
ths  >udgBient  of  the  chairman,  wbo  was  one  of  Kbcopa'a  outatand* 
kig  political  philosofibeca.  America  had  become  a  gxaat  democracy 
because  ot  the  spiritual  fowndatlons  on  which  It  tested. 

If,  therafcta,  we  ace  weiring  the  real  causes  of  tbe  ■uccssa  of  tha 
BepabUc,  the  thing  without  which  our  expcrtment  In  consUtu- 
tUtaal  rteaiorrary  would  haoe  failed,  we  must  look  £oc  a  la  those 
VJrttuai  sttlturtea  whlsb  glvs  life  sad  dliartlon  to  legal  f orask 

Solid  fnnndatinns  go  tar  beyoad  tbe  vlaibis  supnstEOstuxe  sad 
are  often  lost  sight  of  and  neglected.    This  Is  tens  of  the  T'nirrin 
ttona  OB  whleb  our  BepubUe  nats.    Tbsy  we  bstog  laid  leaig 
before  tbe  Coastltiinysl  Coawenttaa  at  VOO.    Tbey  go  bask,  ba 

with  them  a  iporrMto  belief  ia^Ood  aad.  Bstnbl1alia<  a  ii  Itglsii  based 
ea  tbe  ecoaoBoic  priarlplsa  oC  badustrr.  saiwletv.  and  thrKt  anA 
the  social  principle  that  rights  and  privileges  for  IndTvidual  de- 
velopment carry  vrlth  them  obligations  and  responsibilities  In 
human  conduct.  Here  in  the  spiritual,  economic,  and  social  phi- 
losophy of  these  founding  fathers  Is  to  be  foimd  the  explanation 
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govemmei  ital 


tndlTld  lal 
a  ad 
Wliere 


people 


In  llTldual. 


for    the    tmlqtw    development 
beseflts  we  now  enjoy. 

It  is  not  sophistry  but  fact 
what  a  people  think  of  theau^lves 
character  of  their  govemmenl 
ment.     Will  a  government  suc<eed 
First  And  out  the  people's  attliude 
c&nce.  and  destiny  before  you 

Social   forms  and 
people's    conception    of    the 
origin  In  low  terms  and  their 
material  satisfactions,  you  csin 
not    like    angels.      Where    a 
created  solely  for  the  State 
emment.     Where   the 
the  banishment  of  all  desire 
and  stagnation  In  society 
tlon  of  man's  origin  and  destiny 
political   conununism.     What 
mines  the  form  of  government 
ezpreoslon. 

The   Constitution   of   the 
democracy  even  though  It  wai 
a   nice   system  of   checks  and 
these  150  years  apart  from  thu 
the  belief  of  the  American 
their  poaaibUitles.  their 
upon  which  the  Constitution 
high  conception   of  human 
upon  a  chmp  view  of  the 
about  that.    DeTocquevllle 
progress,  her  governmental 
to  her  spiritual  foundations 

Before  1787  the  work  of  laylhg 
which  the  superstructure  of  a 
was  well  under  way.     The  chtirch 
(tf  the  powerful  agencies  In  tqls 
was  another. 

It  was  not  mersly  colncldeiice 
Rendrtck.  the  biographer  of 
Constitution,  at  least  half 
Washington,  the  fvesldlng 
conciliator,  Hancock,  who 
In  the  Mawtrhusetts  ratlflcatitsn 
interpretations  gave  the 
the  Masonic  Order.     Masonry 
fraternal  organization  but  also 
ben.  as  President  Thomas 
"ardent   propagators   of   the 
before  the  Constitutional 
•ectlon  at  the  Colonies  had 
ing  on  the  sqxiare.    By 
had  been  practicing  equality 
influence  in  their  communltl^ 
about  man  and  society  wlthou 
been  abortive  and  the  Nation 

Masonry's  contribution  to 
stltutlon   centered  chiefly   In 
which  every  Mason  was 
tiona  to  his  brothers  within 
mankind.    It  Is  Important  to 
since  without  It  the 
have  remained  Impotent  and 
building  the  new  Government 

No  man  could  enter  the 
eonoelve  his  origin  and  the 
higher  and  inteUlgent  power 
plans  upon  the   trestle  board 
Bible  upon  the  altar  served 
of  this  power  and  as  a 
was  a  constant  reminder'  at 
freedom  of  conscience  which 
Its  influence  upon  men  like 
espousal  of  these  blessings  for 
mltted   to   forget    the   fact 
which    Is    a   most    necessary 
government. 

Within  the  lodge,  wherev^ 
reminded  of  the  principles 
American  torm  at  goremmintt 
and  the  plumb  all  stood  for 
relationships.     The  square 
as  a  symbol  of  duty,  ths 
plumb  as  a  symbol  of  Integrity 
conduct  in  a  government  whe  « 
not  some  external  force  supplied 
success.    Thus  were  Masons 
democratic  government. 

The  lodge  ttseU  became  a 
of  progress  through   cooper  at  on 
Masons  worked  together  for 
And  tn  that  symbolism,  wherever 
optimiMMn,  taut  Tlite^ 


vhich  leads  to  the  observation  that 

and  of  society  determines  the 

and  tBe  nature  of  their  develop- 

?     Will  a  nation  make  progress? 

toward  man,  his  origin,  signifl- 

answcr. 

forms  are  the  projection  of  a 
individual.      If    men    conceive    their 
destiny  solely  In  the  acquisition  of 
expect  them  to  act  like  beasts  and 
deople    think    of    the    individual    as 
'ou  can  expect   absolutism   in   gov- 
's highest   good    Is   conceived    as 
ambition  you  can  expect  inertia 
there  Is  a  materialistic  concep- 
you  will  have  the  native  soil  for 
we    believe    about   ourselves    deter- 
through   which   the    belief    flnda 


qntted   States   as   an    instrument   of 

flexible  in  form  and  stabilized  by 

balances  could   not   have   survived 

spiritual  foundations  embodied  In 

about  themselves,  their  origin, 

obligations,  their  rights  and  their  destiny 

rested.     Democracy  depends  upon  a 

personality   while   abeolutLsm   thrives 

Let  us  make  no   mistake 

right.    America  owes  her  economic 

stability,  and  her  success  as  a  democracy 


obllgtted 

the 


organizat  onal 


pract  cal 

tlie 


and    progress   of   the    land    whose 


these  spiritual  foundations  upon 

new  government  was  to  be  erected 

in  all  of  its  branches  was  one 

work  and  the  Masonic  fraternity 


that  of  the  six  young  men  who 

Constitution,   says  produced  the 

members  of  the  craft,   nor  that 

at  the  Convention,  Pran  lin,  the 

the  so-caUed  Bill  of  Rights 

convention,  and  Marshall,  whose 

form  and  life,  belonged  to 

rrom  the  beginning  was  not  only  a 

a  spiritual  movement,  and  Its  mem- 

once  said,  have  always  been 

Ideals    of   humanity."     For    60    years 

convened   Masons  In  every 

meeting  on  the  level  and  depart - 

methods  within  the  lodge  they 

ind  brotherhood,  and  as  centers  of 

they  spread   a  spiritual    Idealism 

which  the  Constitution'  would  have 

stlUbom. 

^irltual  foundations  of  the  Con- 

Its   view   of  life,   mxui,   and    society 

to  express  not  only  In  his  rela- 

lodge  but  In  his  relations  to  all 

recognize  this  fact  about  Masonry. 

aspects  of  the  fraternity  would 

Its  work  as  a  constructive  force  in 

would  have  been  negllglUe. 

fAlowship  of  the  order  who  did  not 

crlgin  of  the  universe  in  terms  of  a 

vho  as  the  Oreat  Architect  laid  the 

for  the   development   of  life.     The 

l^th  as  a  symbol  of  the  intelligence 

guide  to  faith  and  practice.     It 

blessings  of  religious  Qberty  and 

Jit  guaranteed  within  the  lodge,  and 

^dlson  could  only  strengthen  their 

all  mankind.    Masons  were  not  per- 

iftiat    privileges    entailed    obligations, 

assumption    in    buLdlng    a   durable 


ttw 
wtre 
offlier 
intioduced 


Cons  ;itutlon 


Miisaryk 

)   Ideals 
Ooi  iventlon 
besn 
democ  atlc 


tJie 


wldch 


levii!  as 


^etr  eyes  rested,  these  Colonials  were 

became  the  foundation  for  our 

■nie  square,  the  compassv  the  level, 

some  precept  of  man  in  his  social 

a  symbol  of  morality,  the  compass 

a  symbol  of  equality,  and  the 

pointed  to  essential  standards  of 

the  attitude  of  the  Individual  and 

the  cohesive  factor  necessary  for 

cbndltloned  by  their  environment,  for 

lerlodlc  reminder  of  the  attainment 

on.     There   apprentices   and    master 

wages   in  erecting  a  perfect  temple 

er  It  may  be  found,  are  principles 

which  have  more  than  offset  ths 


Inevitable  draw-back  of  democratic  Inefficiency  In  achieving  a  bet- 
ter society.  Panaceas  for  human  Ills  and  short  cuts  to  Utopia 
found  little  encouragement  within  Masonic  circles. 

HlstorlcaJly  Masonry  has  always  stood  for  a  better  social  order 
and  a  more  abundant  life  for  the  individual  members  of  that 
order  In  E^irope  Frederick  the  Great  expressed  its  purpose  when 
he  referred  to  Masonry  as  a  means  of  educating  the  people  to  be 
better  members  of  society,  and  in  the  Colonies  this  principle 
found  expression  In  the  practice  of  self-government  within  the 
lodge  in  accord  with  those  attitudes  toward  life  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  a  free  people. 

During  and  before  the  constitutional  -xjuventlon.  when  public 
opinion  was  greatly  needed  for  the  sup  port  of  the  principle  of 
self-government,  there  was  no  other  single  organization  reaching 
all  of  the  Colonies  standing  for  and  practicing  so  many  of  the 
principles  which  provided  the  foundation  for  the  final  form  our 
Government  took.  Theological  and  social  dogma  which  have  side- 
tracked the  consideration  of  so  many  sound  Ideas  were  absent  in 
the  Masonic  presentation  of  these  principles  and  Masonry,  there- 
fore, became  a  common  ground  for  their  expression  throughout 
the  Colonies  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia. 

As  Masonry  In  those  early  days  conceived  Its  service  to  the  State 
in  establishing  these  foundations,  so  Masonry  today  should  be 
concerned  with  perpetuating  them.  Foundations  deteriorate  if 
peglected  and  can  easily  be  weakened  by  destructive  and  alien 
forces.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  superstructure  of  Democratic 
Government  we  must  watch  the  base  of  splrltUEil  principles,  build- 
ing them  ever  stronger  In  the  thought  and  life  of  Americans. 
Here  Masonry,  elevating  the  principles  of  duty,  Industry,  honesty, 
fidelity,  chanty,  truth,  toleration,  harmony,  and  enlightenment, 
finds  Its  meaning  and  Justification  as  a  historic  and  contemr 
porary  American  Institution. 


Interstate  Commerce  in  Food  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  DRIVER 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28. 1938 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE 

OP  ARKANSAS 


Mr.  DRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

Whereas  attention  of  this  body  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  legislatures  of  some  20  States  of  our  Nation  have  at  various 
times  in  the  recent  past  enacted  what  amounts  to  proecriptive 
tax  laws  against  the  importation,  sale,  and  consiunption  tn  their 
several  States  of  certain  wholesome  food  products  from  other  States, 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  their  own  producers  of  competing 
products:  and 

Whereas  such  action  fo  diminishes  or  hars  the  vise  and  con- 
sumption of  products  affected  by  said  proscriptlve  laws  that  thoee 
consumers  who  otJierwise  would  be  willing  and  able  to  purchase 
them  are  unable  to  do  so;   aid 

Whereas  many  producers  of  food  products  of  our  State  find 
themselves  In  the  position  where  their  products  are  either  cur- 
tailed In  use  or  altogether  banned  from  importation  Into  those 
States  which  have  enacted  these  unfair  proecriptive  taxation  stat- 
utes:  and 

Whereas  the  arbitrary  taxation  by  one  State  against  the  free 
importation  of  food  products  from  another  or  others  is  unsound 
in  principle.  un-American  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  found- 
ers of  our  Government,  tends  to  engender  a  spirit  of  revenge  among 
our  people,  raises  artificial  barriers  Ijetween  our  several  States 
contrary  to  and  In  direct  disregard  of  our  national  unity,  and 
creates  a  situation  which  may  ultim.ately  result  in  a  demand  for 
retaliatory  legislation  in  those  States  which  find  their  products 
BO  affected:    Now.   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved,  That  the  principle  or  practice  of  enacting  into  law  of 
State  or  Federal  Governments  statutes  which  by  taxation  or  other- 
wise Inhibit  or  bar  the  free  movement  between  the  several  States 
of  healthful  and  wholesome  food  products  suitable  for  consump- 
tion by  man  or  beast  is  hereby  most  highly  regretted  and  soundly 
condemned  as  xinsound  In  principle,  un-American  and  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  founders  of  our  Government  and  their  Immediate 
repeal  Is  also  hereby  most  sincerely  urged:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  of  our  State  in  Congress  aaaembled 
and  to  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Fanner-Labor  Platform  of  1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  MUINKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  2M.  193S 


PL.ATFORM   ADOPTED  BY   THE  FABMEBrijABOR  AfiSOCLATION 
OF    MINNESOTA    AT    DDl.irrH.    ICNN.,    MARCH    25    AND    26, 

1938 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  SpesAer.  under  the 
privilege  acconied  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting 
herein  the  platform  of  1938  adopted  by  the  Farmer-Labor 
Association  of  Minnesota  at  tbe  State  oonventlon  held  in 
Duluth,  NGnn.,  March  25  and  26,  198S: 

The  Minnesota  Farmer-Labor  Association  meets  in  convention  tn 
1938  in  a  period  of  great  historic  importance.  Anotb.er  economic 
crisis  faces  the  Nation.  Millions  of  men  and  women  capable  and 
anxious  to  work  are  denied  employment  and  the  right  to  enjoy  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  Thousands  are  being  added  dally  to  the 
relief  rolls. 

Farm  produce  prices  are  such  that  thousands  of  farmers  are 
losing  their  farms,  and  stm  one-third  of  the  people  of  the  Nation 
are  111  fed.  Millions  are  in  need  of  clothing  and  other  personal 
necessities,  while  factories  prepared  to  produce  such  necessities 
stand  idle  because  of  fallxire  to  produce  profits. 

Untold  thousands  must  exist  in  hovels.  w2iile  skilled  workers 
stand  Idle  but  ready  to  bxilld  them  comfortable  homes.  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  are  goliig  bankrupt  or  out  of  business  be- 
cause the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers  and  laborers  have  been 

cut    to   a    mlnimiirr 

rAvoaa  forcsfui.  measitres 

Professional  people  are  suffering  became  the  maasee  are  unable 
to  pay  them  for  their  services.  Yomth  Is  denied  the  opportunity 
at  a  full  and  normal  life.  We  recognise  as  our  duty  and  privilege 
to  propose  a  platform  and  adequate  program  that  vrlll  materially 
assist  In  restoring  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  Nation  the  right 
and  opportunity  of  living  conditions  be&ttlng  AnMrican  clttzsens. 

We  also  realize  that  In  the  eotatloc  of  social  and  economic  prob- 
Irras  confronting  the  State,  it  will  be  nececsary  to  adopt  forceful 
and  vigorous  measnres  and  to  pioneer  in  the  field  of  economics 
and  make  fundamental  changes  tn  oar  social  system. 

Throughout  the  world  the  democratic  rights  of  the  people  are 
being  challenged  and  democracy  is  betng  held  up  to  scorn.  Inter- 
national morality  has  virtually  diaappetired  and  militaristic  gov- 
emn^nts  are  threatening  another  v^orld   war. 

In  this  critical  situation  the  Minnesota  Farraer-Liabor  Associa- 
tion pledges  Itself  to  carry  forward  the  people's  demands  for 
democratic  eoclal  Justice,  economic  security,  and  peace.  We  recog- 
nise that  the  tasue  between  the  people  and  the  selfish  few  wtio 
control  their  economic  and  social  life  Is  dafly  becoming  sharjjer. 

UAPB    aXACnONABT    rOfUSKS 

Reactionary  farces  are  beoomlDg  more  bold  tn  their  efforts  to 
4efeat  progress.  They  are  now  openly  resisting  the  demands  for 
•deqmte  wages  and  shorter  hours  for  labor,  an  adequate  measure 
of  relief  and  social  aecortty  fcr  the  needy,  protection  at  tbe  inde- 
pendent merchant  against  unfair  competition,  and  adopt  an  equi- 
table system  of  taxes  levied  in  accordazice  with  ability  to  pay, 
and  the  efforts  to  make  the  cumts  responsible  to  the  present  needs 
of  our  people.  In  thte  campaign  tlie  industrial  overlords  In  ttelr 
alignment  with  political  reaction  are  attempting  to  hide  their 
faces  under  the  mask  of  liberalism. 

The  American  people  have  inherited  a  tradition  of  democracy 
and  liberalism.  This  tradtUon  actoated  our  forefathers  in  1TT6. 
It  carriad  the  American  pecq>le  through  ttie  great  struggle  for 
democratic  rights  In  tbe  days  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  it  won 
for  them,  under  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  fight  against  human 
•iavery. 

KOTWS  PAST  T.T^wwn 

That  same  tradition  sustained  the  American  people  In  their 
fight  against  predatory  wealth  under  the  leadership  of  such  men 
as  the  elder  Robert  M.  La  PoUette,  Charlee  A.  Lindbergh,  and  Floyd 
B.  Olson. 

Tbe  Farmer-Labor  Association  reafllrms  Its  faith  tn  liberal  demo- 
cratic traditions.  It  maintains  its  poeltlon  as  the  party  of  demo- 
cratic and  representative  government,  and  In  these  days  when 
democracy  is  threatened  in  every  nation,  announces  Iti  Intention 
to  defend  our  democratic  An»ertcans  against  thoee  who  would 
destroy  them  by  setting  up  autocratic  dictatorship  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  therefore  denounce  «rvery  effort  to  Intiixluce  intolerance  and 
tmdemocratlc  influences  Into  our  social  system,  dictatorial  methods 
Into  OUT  governmental  structure,  and  propaganda  inbnlcal  to 
American    ideals   and    traditions. 


The  Fann«--lAbor  Party  is  pladgad  to  enact  into  law  tbe  pro- 
gressive demands  of  the  people  This  program  is  embodied  in  the 
following  proposal: 

Legislation   by  Congress 

ACRICULI  UU! 

Individual  ownership  of  farms  and  farm  homes  should  be  en- 
couraged by  refinancing  the  farmer  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
(Frazier-Ijem.ke  hih.)  and  adopt  a  program  fixing  a  fiUr  minimnTn 
price  based  on  cost  of  production,  on  major  cgr^cultoal  com- 
modities needed  for  tbe  home  market,  sod  at  a  fair  exchange  value 
with  such  protective  devices  as  may  be  necesHury  to  give  tha 
American  market  to  the  American  farmer.  We  advocate  the  de- 
centralization of  bureaucratic  control  of  the  Federal  lyr^d  wnnir 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  that  cooperative 
features  of  the  Federal  land  bank  be  restored  to  the  farm  bor- 
rowers. 

IMUUSIKI 

Liberalize  Beconstructlon  Finance  Corporation  loaning  problem 
to  permit  loans  to  small  business  at  low  iatere&t  rates.  We  advo- 
cate reduction  on  taxes  on  small  Incomes  and  snudl  businesses. 

Taxes  to  t>e  levied  in  accordance  with  ability  to  buy  so  that 
wealth  pays  the  proper  share  toward  the  upkeep  of  the  Oovemment. 

Continuance  of  corporate-surpilus   and   undlvlded-profita   f^Kiw. 

No  exempt  securities. 

In  the  protection  of  the  Independent  merchant  we  favor  *^ 
passage  of  the  Patman  chain-store-tax  bill. 


PUBLIC   WBLPJ 

We  advocate  greater  Federal  responsibility  for  both  direct  and 
work  relief:  no  relief  or  W.  P.  A  cuts  as  long  as  need  exists;  oon- 
tlnuatlon  of  W.  P.  A.  only  on  tbe  basis  of  tbe  highest  travailing 

wage,  and  no  pauper's  oaths  to  be  required  as  a  condition  to  em- 
ployment, extension  of  social -aecurtty  program  to  include  other 
groups  where  practicable. 

PBACX 

We  advocate  cooperation  with  all  faroes  gnxuinely  seeking  peace, 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  peace;  wc  are  cppoaed  to  entangling 
allianoes  and  to  increased  armameats.  such  as  the  btg-navy  bllt; 
we  favor  nationalisation  of  all  war-munitions  ptants  and  the  draft- 
ing of  wealth  in  the  time  of  war;  we  would  prohibit  the  sale  of 
war  materials  to  aggreaaor  warring  natitms  and  na&kms  that  are 
attacked  should  have  aocess  to  our  reaouroes  only  under  ooadlttam 
ttiat  will  not  involve  us  In  war. 

We  advocate  the  defeat  ol  the  Sheppard-Jilay  dictatorship  bUL 
We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
reducing  the  term  of  ofBce  of  Federal  Judges  from  life  to  a  term 
ea  not  more  than  10  yean,  such  Judges  to  be  elecwtd  by  popular 
vote. 

CIVU.  UBEKTIXB 

W*  favor  the  enactment  of  the  antflynchlng  bill  and  other 
measures  designed  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  the  pecple.  ade- 
quate appropriations  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  La  Follette  com- 
mittee taTesttgatlng  violations  of  free  speech  and  rights  of  Uberty. 

BANKIlfC 

We  favor  enactment  of  leglatatton  graattng  Coogress  the  exctu- 

slve  and  constitutional  power  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  ths 
value  thereof;  Government  ov/ne^-shlp  of  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Legislation  "by  the  State 

TAXBS    AMD    AAaUCULTUBS 

We  favor  an  equitable  tax  program,  reduction  at  the  State  li^ 
oome  tax  ao  that  exemption  oorresponds  vrtth  the  fVederal  law, 
and  rates  rednoed  for  ail  danes  under  •S,00(>-a-year  income. 

Taxes  to  be  levied  in  acc<ndanoe  with  abiltty  to  pay,  so  thfll 
wealth  pays  It  proper  share  tn  the  upkaep  of  government.  Oppo- 
sition to  all  forms  of  general  sales  taxes.  Oomplete  exmnptloa 
from  the  State  tax  levy  on  homesteads.  For  the  benefit  of  ths 
Independent  merchant  and  small -tnieinesB  man  we  advocate  a 
graduated  eorporate-lnoome  tax  and  chain-store  tax  based  on  tbs 
national  unit. 

AOVtXSATX  TAX  OIT  OtXO 

The  principle  at  the  Louisiana  aet.  reduction  of  property  taxes, 
appropriation  for  investigation  of  tax  dodging  by  corporations 
and  wealthy  IndlvMuala. 

We  believe  a  form  of  taxation  should  be  devised  so  the  benefit 
of  mineral  wealth  shall  redound  to  the  tax  revenues  of  the  State 
without  any  reduction  In  the  tax  revenues  of  the  local  ooaa- 
munltles. 

We  advocate  an  adequate  and  effective  license  tax  on  oleomar- 
garine and  all  butter  substitutes  sold  and  used  in  Mlunesota. 

We  advocate  legislation  encoiutiglng  the  extension  of  cooperatlvs 
activities. 

In  order  to  discourage  chain  farming  we  favor  a  graduated  land 
tax  on  large  land  holdings. 

We  favor  submission  of  a  constltutlonaJ  amendment  which 
would  permit  Minnesota  to  make  use  of  the  dock  site  which  It 
on^ns  In  the  Duluth  harbor  for  terminal  facilities,  as  intended  by 
our  fathers. 

We  advocate  a  research  program  to  develop  uses  for  surplus 
farm  crops. 

We  advocate  the  expansion  at  agrtcnltural  education  In  our 
schools. 


We   pledge   our  full  support   and   aid   to   the   right  of   labor  to 
orgauize  and  bcu^ain  collectively  in  conformity  with  the  law  at 
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ippo  rt 


the  '.?nd      We  pledge  our  5\i 
for  higher  wage*  arid  better  work 
use  uf  the  epy  system  in  indiist;  y 
Men   to   this  end. 

We  advocate  the  adoption  oX 
tloi\    law 

We  propose  a  constitutional 
right  to  enact  an  adequate  wag< 

We  propose  a  State  labor  relations 
Labor   Relations  Act. 

We  propose  enactment  of  leg^latlon 
State  of  material  and  supplies 
We  propose  an  improved  mlnlmiim 
together  with  more  adequate  health 
In   Indtistry 


state  fund  workmen's  compensa- 

amendment   giving   the   State    the 
and  hour  bl'.'. 

act  patterned  on  the  National 

requiring  purchase  by  the 

liiade  under  trade  union  standards. 

wage  and  hour  law  lor  wcmon 

measures  for  women  employed 


We  favor  the  enactment  of 
Ic.     -09t  housing  programs  for 
we  ':r.'e  the  ratiflcatlon  of  the 
t:-o  State  of  Minnesota  for  the 
Adt-quate  civil -service  laws  for 

Legislation  to  permit  State 
ernment  In  establishing  rural 
nlnnally-owned  power  plants, 
acquis. tlon  and  operation  of 
submission  of  a  constitutional 
proc^ram. 

Election  to  the  State  legi8latt|re 

Appropnat)OD    of    sufQclent 
permit  the  Investigation  and 
ixig  together  with  leglalfitlon  to 
•hark*.  v 

•I 

We  advocate  and  deinand 
•chooJ  aids   In   full.     All   Inconte 
exclusively  to  the  maintenance 
favor    Increased    facilities   for 
pupils  to  our  high  schools. 
for   scholarships   and    youth 
young  people  with  an  opportunity 

We  commend   the  regents  ol 
their  action  In  abolishing 
a    program    of    adu't   education 
teachers'  tenure  law  wherever 


WZLT/UtS  ' 

laivs  to  facilitate  slum  clearance  anJ 

fiirm  and  city  and  for  that  purpose 

F"ederal  Housing  Authority  Act  by 

bpneflt  of  the  lowest -Incontte  groups. 

State  employees, 
(ixjperatlen  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
e  ectrlficatlon  cooperatives  and  mu- 
tt'gether  with  a  law  to  facilitate  the 


ifiuniclpal    utilities.     We  favor    t^.e 
amendment    to    carry    out    this 

by  party  designation 
llunds    to   the    attorney    general    to 
pDsecutlon  of  all  forms  of  raclieteer- 
c^ab  the  usurious  practices  of  loan 

EOXT  :attow 

lejlslation  to  insure  the  payment  of 

-tax   proceeds   should    be   devoted 

and  BuppKjrt  of  otir  schools      We 

he   transportation    of    nonresident 

Alequate  funds  should  be  provided 

programs    designed    to    provide    our 

for  education  and  employment. 

the   University   of   Minnesota  for 

iry  millT*ry  training.     We  favor 

We  favor   the  extension   of   the 

>ractlcal. 


compiilsoi 


JOBS  Ain> 
We  oppose  throwing  the  relief 
where  it  becomes  an  unbearable 
and    homeowners,    but   propose 
relief  exptendl  tuxes  bs  carried  b] 
to  be  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  thi 
We  propose  a  unified  agency 
relief.    We  tirge  more  adequate 
lx>ent  compensation,  old-age 
forth. 

We  propose  the  payment  of 

P»OTKT 


sMcinrrr 


•gklnst 


The  Farmer-Labor  Association 
chain-store    system    and    the 
evades  taxes,  takes  their  profits 
tribute  Its  shars  to  the  genera 
pendent  businessman  lives  anc 
Minnesota  labor,  buys  MlnnesoA 
thing   to  Minnesota's   prospcrUfy 
prctect  Minnesota  busloMi 
end  that  we  may  have  a  tialan^ed 
of  Minnesota. 

We  propose   to   lower  exorbitant 
bucking   to   give   Minnesota 
position   in  relation  to  the 
oppoee  dismemberment  of  the 
and    all    railroad   consolidation^ 
labor,  and  di-4contlnviance  of 

We  favor  development  of  up^r 
the  On'at  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 


fcr 


coirsxBvs  avm 

We    advocate    the    tntenslflet 
sources  for  the  greatest  benefit 
ur5?e  that  work  relief  be  made 
Institution  of  work  projects 
owned  rr  sources. 

We  advocate  a  more  adequate 
lie  regulation  to  prevent  forest 
aid  to  farm  forestry,  State  anc 
taxes  and  other  revenue  from 
passage  of  amendment  No.   1 
forest    holding    by    the    exchai^re 
own^-rship  and  development  o) 
axsnvs   otn 

We  propose  to  repeal  the 
We   oppofse    any   attempt   to 
rlghu.    We  ar«  opposed  to  all 
tow. 


to  all  workers  In  their  ptruTgle 
lns<  conditions.  We  condemr.  the 
f  and  urge  the  passage  of  legisia- 


roa  AU.  I 

burden  back  on  local  communities 

tax  burden  on  merchants,  farmers, 

that   increjiaed,  responsibility    for 

the  Federal  and  State  governments 

profits  of  monopolies. 

for  the  administration  of  veterans' 

I  ocial -security  measitres.  unemploy- 

asslstance.  mothers'  pensions,  and  so 


direct  relief  In  cash. 

UIHtnaOTA    INDTJSTRV 

differentiates  sharply  between  the 

Ihdependent    business.     Tlie    former 

out  of  the  State,  and  does  not  ccn- 

welfare  of  the  jaeople.     The  Inde- 

pays  taxes  in  Minnesota,  employs 

products,  and  contribotea  every- 

We   propose   as   In   the   past  to 

predatory   monopolies   to   the 

prosperity  among  all  the  people 


fuck 


service 


trucking    rates   on    intrastate 

owiiers   an   ecjual    competitive 

m4nopoly  trucking   ccrporatlons.     We 

Minneapolis   &   St.    Louis   Railroad 

that   Involve    lay-offs  of   railroad 

to  communities. 

Mississippi  River  navigation  and 

'«terway. 

NATuaAi.  aisouacss 

management  of  State-cwned  r?- 
of  the  majority  cf  the  people  and 
Increasingly  self-supporting  by  the 

the  development  of  those  State- 


prognsjn  !rr  forest  protection,  pub- 
destruction  on  private  land,  pubhc 

Federal  Bild  to  counties  in  lieu  of 

au[ -delinquent  forest  land,   and  the 

authorizing  confolldatlon   of   State 

of    land.     We    advocate    public 

water-power  resources. 

)i:MOCaATlC     RIGHTS 

Bi  lunesota  criminal   syndicalism   law. 

c  irb    or    deny    our    basic    democratic 

<  florts  to  repeal  our  primary  election 


The  Rcorj^anization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

IN  THK  ]{  )!'.-•  K  OF  KEPRF.<=ENTAT"rV'E3 
Mcr.dcy.  March  2 S.  1938 


EDITORL\L    FROM    TTIE    WCnCESTE:Tl    i  MASS  )    TELEGRAM    OF 

MAP.CH   27,    1938 


Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr  Spfaker,  under  the  :eave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Worcester  >Mass.)   Telegram; 

[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)   Telegram  of  March  27,  1938) 

SOME    HF.ASONS    FOR   OPPOSING    THE    REOHGANTZATION    BILL 

With  a  final  vote  on  the  recrganlzaticn  bill  scheduled  In  the 
Senate  for  tomorrow,  and  with  various  .safeguarding  amendments 
already  rejected,  the  cullook  for  defeat  of  the  bill  Is  not  bright. 
l".-ie  bill  ha*  already  been  passed  In  part  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

The  President  In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  January  8, 
1937.  declared: 

"With  a  bettor  xinderstandins;  cf  cur  purposes  and  a  more  intel- 
'.[■■xcr.'i  recognition  cf  cur  neods  as  a  nat:on.  It  is  not  to  be  as- 
.-.umed  that  there  will  be  prolonged  failure  to  bring  legislative  and 
Judicial  action  into  closer  harmony  " 

That  was  a  hint  of  .something  coming.  It  came  a  month  later, 
when  the  President  submitted  to  Congress  his  court-packing 
measure  Another  month  later.  In  his  address  on  March  4.  1937. 
he  delivered  his  nr.ost  violent  attack  against  the  Supreme  Court. 
Among  other  thlns^s  he  said: 

"The  Democratic  adnL;ni,«;tration  and  the  Congress  made  a  gal- 
lant, sincere  eflnrt  to  raise  wages,  to  reduce  hours,  to  abolish 
child  labor,  to  eliminate  unfair  trade  practices.  We  tried  to  estab- 
lish machinery  to  adjust  the  relations  between  the  employer  and 
employee  And  what  happened.'  You  know  who  Eissuined  the 
oower  to  veto,  and  did  veto,  that  propram." 

That  was  the  way  m  which  President  Roosevelt  referred  to  tlie 
Supreme  Courts  decision  atiamst  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  Those  words  of  the  Pr°sid'nt  were  never — not  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  last  yeiu- — emphasized  as  they  should  have 
been  emphasized  by  the  defenders  of  the  Court.  For  the  decision 
ai^amst  the  N.  R.  A  was  unanimous.  It  was  so  clear  cut  that 
there  arose  wonder  as  to  how  anybody — New  Dealer  or  anti-New 
Dealer — had  failed  to  see  the  utter  unconstitutionality  In  the 
N.  K.  A.  from  the  beKinning.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  that,  in  the 
face  of  tae  fact  that  Justires  Brandels  and  Cardozo  and  Stone 
n<recd  with  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  Court,  the 
Prcs,dent  bitterly  a^-sailed  the  Cou.n  for  its  N,  R,  A.  decision,  and 
he  virtually  challfugid  the  Courts  authority  to  make  that  de- 
cision. Thereby  the  President  exhibited  his  real  idea  of  bringing 
"legislative  and  Judicial  action  into  closer  harmony." 

president  Roosevelt  made  a  desperate  effort  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  made  a 
cesperate  effort  to  inflame  public  opinion  against  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  did  not  succeed.  But  he  made  the  attempt.  He 
abandoned  th?  af^ompt  not  because  he  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  made  an  error,  but  becau.se  a  majority  of  the  Senate  finally 
^med  up  again,-t  him.  The  fact  that  he  tried  with  all  hi.3  power 
to  desfroy  the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
remembered  r.c^w  In  connection  with  the  reorganization  bill. 
A  President  who  wanted  to  eliminate  the  Supreme  Court  because 
it  would  not  virtually  ob>y  his  orders  is  not  likely  to  want  a 
re  -sjanivation  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government 
merely  for  the  sake  of  greater  efSclency,  He  is  likely  to  want  such 
a  rcor.'a:-.i:Titicn  for  the  fake  of  preater  power  for  himself.  Cer- 
tainly the  bill  in  the  form  it  was  originally  presented  to  Congress 
can  iip.vo  no  doubt  that  absolute  power  for  the  President  was  his 
commating  motive. 

One  cf  the  rfasons  put  forth  for  pa.c.^ace  of  the  bill  is  that  unless 
Ccmr'ss  grants  to  'he  President  a  broad  sweeping  authority  to 
rerrganize  the  executi\e  departments,  without  requirement  of  its 
approval  for  each  step  m  norgan.zaUon.  thsn  reorganization  will 
never  come.  It  Is  argued,  in  other  words,  that  Congress  if  left  to 
itself  will  never  do  'he  |ob  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the 
possible  or  probable  attitude  of  Congress  toward  recrganizction  in 
the  futvire  is  not  the  is.sue  now  The  issue  now  Is  this  particular 
bill.  This  bill  ought  to  be  defeated  because  further  powers  ought 
not  to  be  granted  to  President  Roosevelt.  Nor  should  the  powers 
this  bill  grants,  even  ivs  nicdilied  in  the  House,  be  given  to  any 
President. 

Under  It  the  President  could  not  only  order  a  general  shake-up 
of  departments  He  ccuid  abolish  any  department  or  bureau,  with 
a  f;w  specified  exceptions,  and  thes;^  are  Important  safeguards, 
admittedly.    But  he  could  transfer  the  duties  and  functions  of  ma 
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abolished  btireau  to  another  department  and  create  an  entirely 
new  personnel.  In  a  word,  he  could  pack  the  Government  with 
employees  all  of  his  own  political  faith  and  subservient  to  his  own 
ideas  Neither  President  Roosevelt  nor  any  other  President  should 
be  granted  such  sv/ecping  powers.  It  Is  the  antithesis  of  democ- 
racy. It  paves  the  easy  way  for  a  dictator  to  take  command  of  all 
of  us.  Even  those  who  may  sincerely  believe  that  President  Roose- 
velt would  never  attempt  to  go  so  far  must  admit  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  should  be  given  such 
a  limitless  opportunity.  Nor  would  any  man  who  sincerely  believed 
in  America's  democracy  even  seek  such  powers. 

What  has  the  President  done  with  the  powers  already  granted  to 
him?  He  has  not  brought  a  sustained  recovery.  We  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  serlotis  slump  in  business.  The  army  of  the  millions  of 
Jobless  citizens  demonstrates  dally  that  there  has  been  no  magic  in 
the  New  Deal,  The  failure  of  the  President's  policies,  and  even 
more  important,  the  President's  persistent  refusal  to  admit  the 
slightest  error  on  his  part,  and  his  tiniemlttlng  attacks  on  business 
and  on  the  policies  of  his  Republican  predecessors,  provide  strong 
arguments  against  granting  him  further  authority  to  Jtiggle  the 
Government. 

Another  argument  against  the  bill  Is  the  Roosevelt  record  re- 
garding civil  service.  The  President  has  been  hostile  to  the  merit 
system.  Many  New  Deal  laws  provide  for  appointments  without 
regard  to  civil -service  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  Impair- 
ment of  the  merit  system,  there  has  been  too  much  partisan 
politics  in  many  of  the  Government's  undertakings.  Including  the 
apportionment  and  handling  of  work-relief  funds. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  faults  of  the  reor- 
ganization bill  Is  that  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  economy.  Indeed, 
the  President  himself  has  declared  that  reorganization  alone  would 
not  provide  "major  savings  in  the  cost  of  government."  That's  the 
trouble.  No  one  contemplates  saving  any  money  these  days.  Not 
only  In  the  National  Government  but  In  the  State  and  city  gov- 
ernments thi.s  is  true.  No  one  In  office  ever  thinks  about  economy 
or  efficiency — of  the  kind  of  efficiency  which  brings  economy. 

The  reorganization  bill.  11  for  no  other  reason,  shotild  be  de- 
feated because  it  does  not  specifically  provide  for  curtailing  cer- 
tain governmental  activities  or  for  eliminating  or  diminishing  cer- 
tain governmental  agencies  and  thereby  saving  money.  The  re- 
fusal to  take  any  active  interest  in  economy,  the  persistent  fail- 
ure to  face  the  dangers  in  continued  excessive  spending — this  Is  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  Congress  now  Is.    It  is  time  It  was  changed. 


Wage-Hour  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

Of    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28. 1938 


LETTER  PROM  CLUETT.  PEABODY  &  CO  ,  INC  AND  REPLY  BY 
HON,   ARTHUR  D.   HEALEY,   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  received 

by  me  from  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  and  my  reply  thereto: 

Clxtett,  Peaeodt  &  Co,,  Inc., 

TTcy.  N.  Y..  March  25.  1938. 
Hon.  ARTirtni  D.  Healit, 

Houxe  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dea5  Sir  :  When  the  present  administration  went  into  offlce.  we 
VTote  the  Department  of  Labor,  March  21,  1933,  requesting  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  mini- 
mum WEige  throughout  the  country.  We  realized  that  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  wages  were  so  low  and  hours  were  so 
long  that  it  made  it  Impossible,  or  most  difBcult,  to  obtain  business 
by  companies  that  were  paying  good  wages  and  working  reason- 
able hours. 

So.  when  the  N.  R.  A.  provisions  for  wages  and  hours  were 
adopted,  we  believed  that  objective  had  been  attained.  Then 
when  N.  R.  A.  collapsed,  we  were  glad  that  many  companies  did 
not  Immediately  Increase  their  hours  or  reduce  their  wages.  But 
now  the  situation  Is  again  difficult.  Low  wages  and  long  hotirs 
are  again  appearing  In  many  sections.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
to  what  extent  this  Is  so.  but  we  have  evidence  that  in  some 
Instances,  partlctilarly  low  wages  and  long  hours  prevail. 

We  had  hopes  that  there  would  be  a  new  bill  controlling  this 
situation  within  reasonable  limits,  but  the  news  that  has  recently 
come  to  us  Is  that  the  wage  and  hour  bill  has  been  laid  aside. 
We  are  writing  you  to  ask  If  this  Is  so,  and  If  there  be  no  hope 
for  such  a  bill  In  this  session.  We  are  hoping  that  yo'*  agree 
with  us,  and  that  you  will  use  your  Influence  to  see  that  something 
is  done  about  It. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  R.  Palmxk. 
LXXXm— App 77 


March  26,  1933. 
Mr,  C.  R,  Pavjj^th, 

President,  Clueti,  Peabody  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy.  N.  7. 

Dear  Mr.  Palmer:  Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  writing  to  me 
regarding  your  support  of  wage-hotir  legislation.  I  am  happy 
indeed  to  note  your  views. 

I  am  in  entire  a^reemfnt  w^ith  your  view?  and  believe  that  the 
enactment  of  legislation  of  this  typ>e  is  necessary,  not  alone  to 
prevent  the  antisocial  exploitation  ol  labor  that  exists  in  many 
concerns,  but  also  to  overcome  that  contraction  of  mass  purchasing 
power  that  has  so  seriously  menaced  our  tntire  eco*cmlc  system 
and  to  prevent  the  sabotage  of  that  section  of  our  Industry- — and 
I  believe  It  is  a  majority  of  American  industry — that  maintains 
decent  labor  standards. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Imprcsslen  has  been  widely  dis- 
seminated that  American  industry  opposes  this  measure  and  it  Is 
most  encouraging  and  helpful  to  have  an  utterance  such  as  yours. 
It  Is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  an  Increasing  number  of  manu- 
facturers will  realize  the  vast  significance  of  this  legislation  to 
them  and  lend  their  voices  to  its  support. 

A  determined  effort  is  now  being  made  in  Congress  to  bring  out 
a  suitable  wage-hour  bill  and  it  is  certainly  my  hope  that  those  of 
us  who  have  been  fighting  for  enactment  of  such  legislation  may 
be  able  to  prevail  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

With  my  kind  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthuh  D.  Hkaixt, 


Industry,  Especially  Small  Business,  Needs  Finan- 
cial Assistance  From  Federal  Government  Con- 
gress Should  Enact  Necessary  Legislation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS    RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28, 1938 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  pressing  prob- 
lem now  confronting  a  large  portion  of  small  business-men 
throughout  the  United  , States.  They  need  badly  at  this 
time  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  which  will 
take  the  form  of  loans  that  can  and  will  be  repaid. 

In  the  congressional  district  which  I  represent  the  need 
for  such  aid  is  an  acute  one.  At  this  point  I  insert  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  myself  to  Secretary  Morgenthau: 

March  25,  1938. 
Hen   Henrt  Morcenthau, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Secrztart:  I  am  deeply  Interested  In  the  study 
which  is  now  being  conducted  by  several  Government  officials. 
Including  yourself,  regarding  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  program 
of  financial  aid  to  business  on  a  more  liberal  plan  than  that 
which  has  been  previously  offered  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

I  ha  -e  Just  returned  this  morning  from  s  trip  Into  West  Virginia, 
where  I  secured  first-hand  information  on  this  subject  and  found 
out  the  need  of  the  small -business  man  for  Federal  aid  at  this  time, 
I  have  been  carrying  on  correspondence  on  this  subject  for  some 
time  and  have  been  vitally  interested  in  seeing  something  done. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  feet  that  the  mill  owners,  mine  opera- 
tors, and  small  industrialists  in  my  congressional  district — end  I 
believe  throughout  the  Nation — are  very  much  In  need  of  Federal 
assistance  at  this  time,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  unable  to 
comply  with  the  rigid  requirements  set  up  by  the  R.  F.  C  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  impression  that  I  am  in  any  way  criticizing  the 
activities  of  this  lending  agency,  but  sincerely  feel  that  the  situa- 
tion is  not  being  adequately  coped  with 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  program  can  be  worked  out  by  your 
ccmmlttee  whereby  the  small -business  man  can  be  provided  with 
working  capital  to  clear  up  indebtedness,  pay  back  taxes,  and  secure 
funds  for  futixre  operations.  I  know  that  you  and  the  other  dislln- 
gtilshed  gentlemen  are  sincere  In  yoiu  efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
I  trust  something  can  be  done  at  an  early  date. 
Most  sincerely, 

Jenninos  Randolph. 

I  now  desire  to  set  forth  copy  of  a  letter  from  one  Indi- 
vidual businessman  from  my  district,  his  communication 
being  typical  of  many  requests  being  received  by  me  on  this 
subject.  I  shall  not  give  his  name  but  only  the  text  of  the 
letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Rakdolph:  This  company,  which  has  been  employing 
around  300  men.  had  the  shortest  workweek  far  a  period  of  tbe 
past  7  or  8  yean. 
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In  the  pMt  wt  b«Te  been 
extent  that  idl  who  were  able  tto 
relief  roUx. 

Due  to  tbe  {•Unr*  of  ttw  Ot^ey 
prtoe  Ktraettire.   azad  Um   market 
impend  30  emptoyeea  today  and 
work  to  carry  tbe  haiange  of 
•ooM  Kwrea. 

We  biwa  tmdentood  tbat 
Federal  akl  In  aame  ■och 
ontar  to  develop  and  Improve  Xtolnir 
Ftderal  akl  for  ■och  purpoaas.  v 
ttamwaya  and  devakip  two  nefw 
of  our  men  until  bialnw  mlgb  > 

n  you  can  five  us  any  Infonfnpttnn 
aid  for  abova  puxpoaea. 


eoal  oompaolea  have  receivad 

aa  ttM  fanner  la  recetrlng  in 

jKoperUaa.    If  we  could  obtain 

would  build  aeverai  mllee  of  new 

mine  antrtoa,  tberetiy  taldng  care 

revive, 

aa  to  prooadure  in  obtaining 
t  will  be  gxaaXly  apiwaciated. 


U3tder 


liben  UxatioQ 


I  have  replied  to  tbe  f  oregofng 
that  definite  plans  are  now 
tion   which   will   allow 
InduBtry." 

At  this  point  I  tnclnde  cop^ 
gtltuent  of  mine  bearing 


directly 

Moaa  LNTOww .  W.  Va-,  Marcel  21,  1938, 


Eon.  HnaT  MoacxirrBAU. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Mt  Dkak  Mx.  SacKKTAar:  BaUm  [ 
West  Virginia  and  also  Interest^ 
out  or  tbts  w  rati  on.  I  would 
will  belp  all  small  bualneaa. 

Up  until  our  former  Secretary 
charge,  tba  aaaall-bUBlneas  man 
loan  on  hlB  real  estate  or  farm 
was  the  foundation  of  ail  credit 


V^a3>iinffton,  D.  C. 

ooa  of  the  anxall-buslnesE  men  of 

In  having  our  coiontry  come  up 

to  offer  a  axiggestion  that  I  think 


now. 

Therefore,  If  the  Oovemment 
and  National,  that  we  are  goin{ 
farm  landa  as  Ant  ootlatcral 
go  to  the  banks  and  secure  his 
price  of  real  estate. 

In  regard  to  the  borrowing  ol 
R    F.  C.  I  think  there  la  too 
requirements  for  him  to  maet. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your 
the  smaD-bualness  man  aa  he 
tajua.  daar  up  hla  oid 
working  capital. 

Hoping  that  this  suggestion 
YoKira  truly. 


vould  say  to  the  banks,  both  State 

to  recognize  only  real  estate  and 

tken  tbe  small -business  man  could 

oans.     That  would  bring  back  the 

tha  amail-buainess  men  from  tbe 
okuch  red  tape  and  too  many  rigid 


commJ 


Indebted:  kesa. 


ttee  can  work  out  something  for 

certainly  naads  help  now  to  pay  his 

and  to  have  nioaey  to  use  as 


w  [II  help.  I  am. 


! 


O.  S.  Tenmant 


An  Associated  Press  dispaich  of  Sunday  states 


tte 

SqaU 


quanutiea. 


auttortty 
cbalzm  ui 


The  administration  asked 
TlrtuaOy  unUaattod  program 
and  a  resumption  of  self 

The  adminlstrattonl 

OcMporattOQ  to  make 
dHactly  tbe  iiaiipialnt 
oradlta  were  not  avatlabia 

T^R.  P.  C.  wooUL  ba  gtaeu 
jemCIb  oatparmttDoa.  opening 
"Elon  and  new  constnictlon 
to  th«  Oovenment  tbat  eaptt^l 
Id  obtain  axoapt  m  larga 

***fc^"g  public  a  letter  fron 
faqoaatuig  that   tha   naw 
Z>ejnocrat,   of   Virginia. 
Oommlttaa.  said  he  already  had 
eairy  out  tbe  artmtn  latratlon'a 

Itr.    Jonea   aald    in    hts 
authi  ■  law.!  hbn  to  make  tbe 

TTnder   ezlettng   law.   the   R. 
leans  maturing  later   than 
private    loans    outataading 
Both   rfstrlctlons  would  b« 
propoaal. 

The  new  provlalon  wouM 
aecurltles  and  obllgatlona  of 
enterprise   when   capital    or 
obaraetar  of  kmn  ptrovided  for 

The  corporation  would  be 
the  solvency  of  the  borrower 

It  would  be  required  to 
of  a  nature  "reasonably  to 


lettir 


and 


a  ad 

deten  nine 


assure 


In  the  Washington  Post  of 
man.  political  writer. 


oonunei  its 


The   fact   that  the   s'lnlntat^tion 
Senator  Quias  a.   sponsor  for  It! 
la  significant  of  the  changed  att|t\ide 
Aside  trom  tbe  first  Xsw 


to  take  care  of  otir  men  to  the 
wt^k  have  been  kept  fiee  tram 


oQfnmlalon  to  matntatn  the 

ooBdltloaa,   we  were   otaUged   to 

will  be  unaMe  to  furnish  enough 

without  flnanrial  aid  from 


letter  by  stating  "It  appears 
way  to  secure  new  legisla- 
of   R.   P.  C.   loans  to 


of  a  letter  written  by  a  con- 
on  this  problem: 


of  the  Treasury,  Mr   Mellon,  took 
could  go  to  tile  banks  and  get  a 

lands,  which  he  had  been  taught 
.  and  which  I  think  ought  to  be 


O.  S.  'Tanrmrr, 
MUUng  Co,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Congress   yesterday   to    aiithorlze    a 
cf    Gtovernment    loans    to    business 
liquidating  loans  to  public  bodies. 

would  enable  the  Reconstruction 
biUtnes*  teans  on  a  long-term  basis, 


of  many  buadneasmen  that  such 


power  also  to  boy  securities  of 
way  for  capital  locuts  flor  ezpan- 
-business  men  have  occnplalned 
for  tboaa  purpoeee  was  duncult 


Jonea.  R.  ¥.  C.  chairman. 

ba    granted.   Senator    Olass. 

of   the   Senate    AppcDprlatlona 

Introduced  legislation  designed  to 

.tlons. 

that    President    Booaevelt    had 


r«queat. 

P.   C.   la  prohibited   from  making 

Jhuiuary   31,    I»45.     The    toital   of    all 

cainot    be    more    than    $300,000,000. 

alliptnated  under  the  administration 


T  tbe  R.  P.  C.  to  "purchase  the 
to  make  loans  to,  any  business 
at    prevailing    rates    for    the 
Is  not  otherwise  available." 

only  by  Its  Judgment  as  to 
the  soundneas  of  ttM  loan. 

that  the  loan  or  security  was 
retirement  or  repayment." 


CTjdlt 


ree  dieted 


the  same  date  Franklyn  Wait- 
as  follows: 


again   hae  tomed    back   to 

banking  and  financial  legislation 

of  those  oontmir.ng  the  New 

nvontha  at  tbe  BooeeviSt  admlA- 


tstratlon.  Senator  Olass  has  been  disregarded.  If  not  ign<n«d.  tn 
the  projecting  of  New  Deal  banking  and  financial  moves. 

All  this  led  to  the  belief  on  Capitol  Hill  yesterday  that  the 
President  had  been  persuaded  by  Chairman  Jones  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  steps,  not  only  to  ease  up  somewhat  on  the  re- 
strictions surrounding  loans  to  business,  but  also  to  head  off  mora 
far-reaching  propoealf  Ln  that  direction. 

An  article  by  Eric  Priedheim  in  the  Washington  Timea 
says  that — 

The  administration  Is  perfecting  a  new  program  for  making 
credit  available  to  both  large  and  small  business.  It  was  learned 
today  following  conferences  between  high  Government  fiscal 
ofBclals. 

President  Roosevelt  Is  reported  as  dissatisfied  with  the  existing 
Pedend  lending  machinery  and  Is  said  to  have  suggested  expan- 
sion of  Oovemment  aid  to  Industrial  enterprises. 

Although  the  R.  P.  C.  recently  renewed  Its  industrial -loan  pro- 
gram, only  a  negligible  amount  of  coital  has  been  released.  Cor- 
poration Chairman  Jesse  Jones  has  insisted  that  borrowers  must 
furnish  adequate  collateral  for  this  type  of  loan. 

That  small -business  men  are  continuing  to  clamor  for  Pedeial 
loans  is  evidenced  by  a  report  issued  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Roper  which  analyzed  nearly  4,000  letters  received  from  individ- 
uals during  the  past  month. 

"Increased  facilities  for  p^o^idlng  credit  and  capital  were 
strongly  demanded  in  the  letters,"  the  report  said.  "The  major- 
ity indicated  their  belief  that  the  existing  banking  system, 
Including  both  private  and  ofllclal  agencies,  failed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  small -biisiness  men." 

Many  pleas  for  aid  came  from  small  retail  dealers  who  need 
working  capital  to  clear  up  Indebtedness,  pay  accumulated  taxes. 
and  provide  funds  for  future  operations. 

"A  fairly  large  volume  of  letters  also  was  received  from  small 
companies  needing  funds  for  the  installation  of  machinery  and 
plant  expansion  as  well  as  working  capital."  the  report  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  speedily  recognize  our  responsi- 
bility to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  so  that  there  can 
be  set  in  motion  within  a  short  time  a  new  program  which 
will  make  available  to  small  industry  and  business  the  funds 
which  are  badly  needed. 


Army  and  Navy  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28,  1938 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  NATIONAL  COMMANDER  OF  THE   ARMY 

AND   NAVY   UNION 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  foUovring  state- 
ment recently  made  by  the  national  commander  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union; 

In  celebration  of  50  years  of  Incorporation  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  today  voted  full  life 
memberships  to  more  than  550.000  disabled  ex-service  men  and 
women  whose  disabilities  resulted  from  service  during  some  period 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  This  group  Includes 
all  arurvlvors  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Indian  and 
Spanish  War  Veterans;  all  service-connected  disabled  of  the 
World  War;  and  those  disabled  in  line  of  duty  between  wartime 
periods  before  and  since  the  World  War. 

In  issuing  the  general  order.  Commander  in  Chief  C.  John  Rus- 
sell stated:  "The  membership  requirements  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union  admit  to  membership  honorably  discharged  ex-service  men 
and  women  who  havv  served  in  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces. 
Including  those  tn  all  branches  of  the  service  today.  Therefore, 
the  Army  and  Navy  Union  makes  this  award  of  full-fledged  life 
memberships  to  the  dLsabled  of  all  ■war  and  peacetime  periods. 

"All  new  lifetime  members  wtl!  be  accorded  equal  privllegea 
with  other  members  tn  ^ood  standing  at  the  forthcoming  na- 
tional 'Golden  Jubilee'  Convention  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  Ausrast 
24-27    1938  " 

Commander  In  Chief  Russoll  pointed  out  that  new  life  mem- 
bers to  receive  their  membership  cards  must  comiiminlcate  with 
tbe  Army  and  Navy  Union  national  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  famishing  their  compensation  or  pension  number  tar  Iden- 
tification purposes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJrTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16,  1938 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  ADOPTED  BY  THE  FARMERS'  EDU- 
CATIONAL AND  COOPERATIVE  UNION  OP  AMERICA.  AT 
OKLAHOilA  CITY,  OKLA. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  the  following  State  and 
national  legislative  program  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  America  adopted  at  the  State  conven- 
tion held  in  Oklahoma  City,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  Members  of  Conigress: 

RePOKT   or    RESOLTTTIONS    and   LEOISUiTIVT  COMmTTES 

We.  your  commltee  on  resolutions  and  legislation,  wish  to  pre- 
sent the  following: 

NATIONAL    RXSOLXmONS 

No.  1 
We  recommend  the  early  construction  of  lakes,  reservoirs,  and 
dams  over  a  wide  territory  from  the  western  part  of  North  Dakota, 
south,  between  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  to  the  Rio  Grande 
in  Texas,  and  all  effective  measures  of  soil  conservation  to  be 
favored.     (Carried.) 

No.  2 

We  recommend  an  Immediate  amendment  to  the  Prazler-Lemke 
bill  to  refinance  farm  mortgages  and  the  bill  applying  to  town  and 
city  mortgages,  to  the  effect  that  said  bills  apply  first  to  hmne- 
steads  and  in  those  States  only  which  have  laws  against  mortgag- 
ing homesteads  except  for  purchase  price.     (Carried.) 

No.  3 

We  recommend  that  our  National  Representatives  center  their 
efforts  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  water  and  soil  con- 
servation, the  cost -of -production  bill,  and  Prazler-Lemke  farm  re- 
financing bill.     (Carried.) 

No.  4 

Resolved.  That  there  should  be  a  standard  of  value  based  on 
hours  of  productive  labor  as  a  unit  of  valuation,  to  be  enacted  by 
an  act  of  Congress  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  a  standard  of 
value  by  which  to  determine  the  value  of  the  production  of  labcH*. 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  sole 
banker  for  its  citizens. 

No.  5 

We  recommend  that  the  Farmers'  Union  go  on  record  favoring 
adoption  of  the  niral  electrification  of  rural  homes. 

No.  6 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  an  adequate  old-age 
pension  law,  to  be  administered  and  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

STAR  EXSOLT7TIONS 
No.  1 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  program  adopted  by  the 
convention  held  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Janviary  18-19.  1938,  by 
the  National  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America.     ( Carried. ) 

No.  a 

Whereas  the  privately  owned  Industries  are  ttjnstantly  decreas- 
ing labor  power  by  using  automatic  and  Improved  machinery: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  public  ownership  and  operation  of 
all  public  utilities.     (Carried.) 

No.  3 

Whereas  It  Is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Farmers'  Edvicatlonal 
and  Cboperatlve  Union  of  Oklahoma  to  better  the  conditions  of 
tbe  workers  on  the  farm,  at  the  same  time  It  Is  essential  that  the 
indiistrlal  workers  also  have  economic  security  in  order  that  the 
farmers  get  their  Just  share  of  the  products  of  their  labor:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  order  to  help  our  industrial  brothers  and  en- 
courage their  organization.  It  is  the  sense  of  tbe  Farmers'  Educa- 
tional and  Cooperative  Union,  Oklahoma  Division,  in  annual  con- 
vention assembled,  that  we  patronize  the  different  tinion  labels 
and  shop  cards  of  organized  labor  and  encourage  our  members  to 
patronize  the  union  label  wherever  possible;  and  merge  with  all 
bona  fide  labor  grouiM  In  securing  legislation  beneficial  to  all 
producers  of  wealth.     (Carried.) 

No.  4 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  a  State  law  mf.klng  the  legal  rate  of 
Interest  4  percent  and  contract  rate  not  to  exceed  6  percent  per 
^yntim      (Carried.) 


No.  B 

Resolved,  That  the  State  executive  committee  be  authorleed  and 
Instructed  to  furnish  and  publish  through  the  Oklahoma  Union 
Parmer  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  fundamental  purposes  of  our 
organization — educational,  cooperative,  economics,  and  financial 
for  the  study  of  local  unions.     (Carried.) 

No.  6 

Uesolt^ed,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  principles  of  the  gradu- 
ated land  tax.     (Carried.) 

No.  7 
Restilved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  deficiency  Judgments  In  fore- 
closure suits  and  attorney's  fees  being  assessed  against  the  mort- 
gagOT.     (Carried.) 

No.  8 
Whereas  under  our  present  system  of  taxation  the  property  at 
our  people  will  soon  be  destroyed,  and  our  soiirces  of  taxation  dried 
up.  compelling  the  elimination  of  old-age  pension  and  public-school 
aid;  and 

Whereas  the  present  groes-productlon  tax  of  5  percent  on  oil 
and  gas,  and  three -fourths  of  1  percent  on  other  minerals  pro- 
duced $14,313,668.66  in  1937;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  of  this  groas-productlon  tax  to  20  percent  on 
oil  and  gas.  and  a  corresponding  Increase  on  other  minerals,  will 
nlse  •57,254.674.64  for  1938,  which  with  the  present  Income  tax 
of  »7,093,072.r7  wlU  amount  to  »«4347,747.41;  and 

Whereas  such  an  Increase  in  this  tax  wUl  hurt  no  dtlaen.  and 
will  Increase  production  of  these  minerals;  and 

Whereas  such  an  Increase  In  this  tax  will  eliminate  our  sales 
tax  upon  the  poor,  gasoline  tax,  car-tag  tax,  and  nuisance  taxea. 
and  provide  money  to  biUld  roads,  have  full  school  terms,  pay  our 
teachers  a  living  salary,  and  provide  old-age  security  for  blind 
and  dependent  children,  and  for  our  old  people  In  keeping  with 
American  citizenship  and  pay  them  $30  per  month  as  the  people 
voted  in  1936;  and 

Whereas  such  an  increase  in  this  tax  will  discontinue  our  present 
system  of  placing  farmers  and  the  average  businessmen  and 
women  deeper  In  "the  hole"  when  they  make  no  profit  on  their 
farms  and  business:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
and  demand  that  the  next  State  administration  and  legislatiire 
Increase  the  gross-production  tax  in  conformity  to  this  resolution 
(Carried.) 

No.   9 

Resolved,  That  the  Oovemment  buy  all  the  land,  both  grazing 
and  agricultural,  not  occupied  and  used  by  the  owner  and  family 
and  tn  event  a_  satisfactory  price  cannot  be  agreed  to  with  the 
owners,  then  resort  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  that  the 
Government  issue  currency  against  the  land  to  pay  tar  Bame, 
bearing  no  Interest;  and  that  the  Oovemment  apportion  said 
lands  to  the  landless,  on  a  basis  of  their  ability  to  use  and  de- 
velop same  and  that  the  occupant  pay  to  the  Government  a  rental 
annually,  either  cash  or  crop  rental,  as  may  be  customary,  and 
all  payments  less  actual  cost  of  hsmdllng  shall  be  credited  on  the 
cost  price  of  the  land.  And  when  occupant  shall  have  paid  the 
cost  of  the  land,  then  the  Government  shall  Issue  to  said  occujjant 
a  perpetual  tise  and  occupancy  title,  but  no  land  so  financed  by 
the  Government  shall  be  mortgaged  nor  sold  to  any  other  than 
a  bona  fide  user  and  occupant.     (Carried.) 

No.   10 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  crop-production  loan*.    (Carried.) 

No.  11 

We  favor  crop  Instirance  against  loss  from  ziatural  causes. 
(Carried.) 

No.  12 

We  demand  an  immediate  moratorltun  on  all  farm  and  home 
foreclosures  occupied  and  used  by  the  owners.     (Carried.) 

No.  13 

Whereas  the  abstract  and  title  insurance  companies  reap  a  heavy 
harvest  in  Oklahoma:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  legislation  that  will  make  compulsory 
the  Torrens  system  of  land -title  registration.     (Carried.) 

No.  14 

Resolr>ed,  That  this  convention  recommend  the  executive  board  to 
set  aside,  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  funds  accrued  from  the 
oil  and  gas  business  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  other  oil  and 
gas  stations  to  serve  the  members  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
(Carried.) 

No.  15 

Resolved,  That  we  recomnoend  that  tbe  executive  committee  put 
on  an  extensive  membership  camfialgn  at  once  as  finance  will  per- 
mit.    (Carried.) 

No.  16 

Resolved.  That  we  cooperate  to  the  fiillest  extent  possible  with 
all  youth  groups  in  constructing  a  permanent  camp  near  Turner 
Palls.     (Was  withdrawn  by  committee.) 

No.  17 

Be  it  Resolved.  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  all  the  prac- 
tical educational  work  being  carried  on  by  the  youth  and  adult 
organizations  of  tbe  State.     (Resolution  motion  lost.) 
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KDITORIAL  FROliC  THX   lOSSa  iVn   EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCE 


Mr.    OD 

few  weeks 


ttftftqr  ^  fOt  oxx  of  tSre  anuitiyt  nmat 


worthy  men.  We  w^tb  dlsexEstBC  prescfit-dBy  conditions 
and  present-day  thinking  throughout  the  world.  He  was 
concerned  chiefly  ab*ut  the  present'day  belief  tiiat  a  single 
man  should  be  in  supreme  command  of  the  destinies  of  a 
nation.  He  said  in  great  earnestness  that  the  history  of 
mankind  records  the  eternal  txnth  that  a  nation  reaches 
heights  of  greatness  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
people  who  interest  themselves  in  its  political  and  economic 
affairs,  and  that  a  nation  decays  whenever  its  petjple  cease 
to  be  jealous  of  tfieir  rights  and  nberties  and  voluntarily 
permit  one  person  or  a  few  persons  to  direct  governmental 
bOBtDesS. 

A  few  diiys  after  this  conversatton  arxjther  friend,  a 
learned  judge  of  my  home  State.  malTPd  me  a  copy  of  an 
article  on  the  same  subject  which  was  written  by  the  super- 
intendent of  a  strhool  In  a  small  town  in  my  State.  Dr. 
R.  L.  Hurrt,  of  Louise.  \fl».  I  harve  read  and  rCTea«l  the 
artitle  many  ttnrea,  for  I  regard  it  as  both  timely  and  worth 
while.  Pot  this  reaaon  I  have  asked  unckniraoufl  consent  to 
print  it  in  the  Rbcortj,  knowlnir  that  by  so  doing  it  will  be 
read  and  appreciated  by  many  tMrrtrtng  American  cttiaens. 

[From  the  Mississippi  Educational  Adrance  for  I^bruary  1938] 

I  BELIEVE   ITT  UEMULRACT 

T  bellpve  In  democracy.  There  Is  In  me  this  faith  which  It  Is  time 
to  declare  It  is  time  for  all  of  tis  wTro  befleve  In  democracy  to 
make  our  affirmation  of  faith 

Tftree  things  have  bafipened  t&  the  past  wetf:  to  mafee  nae  ksow 
this  mURt  be  dons — three  little  things,  but  things  to  me  mora 
■dgntficarrt  than  the  varst  portcnta  aoawthiaes  argTKd.  A  preacher. 
mlntaeer  «o  a  congzegadan  of  acavly  3UK)0  aoola,  reaoar^vd  la.  eaauaft 
conversation  that  it  seemed  unfair  to  let  a  man  vote  if  he  haid  as 
property.  A  lady  of  vpr>'  conservattve  tendencies  expressed  great 
admlralwn  for  tlie  Icing  as  a  symbol  o(  siobUlty.  Iiiy  OB«-ttnm 
sctaaolmate.  now  on  tbe  staff  of  a  3tate  departnaoit  of  edueaCloM, 
wrote  me  a  note  doruig  a  forum  on  the  dangaxs  te  dciaoeraey,  to 
stcy.  hBii  la  jest.,  half  tn  eameac.  I  am  tending  teward  Sbsalon.  a 
strong  man     •      •      *  " 

Of  such  stuff  us  made  the  thlaklx\g  of  a  people  Informally  and 
without  premeditation  these  friends  were  expressing  reactions  to 
oft-repeatpd  crttictsms  of  democracy  and  its  way  of  ttffe.  These 
friends  shared  the  thoughts  of  millions  less  ai  tlculate  and  perhaps 
less  thonchtfnf  and  tnflnmtlal  The  people  have  heard  crtttctsms, 
some  JUBtiQed  and  some  not  so  often  that  they  can  only  belle »e 
that  no  hop*"  is  to  b«  found  savp  in  revolution,  in  a  turn  to  right 
or  to  left.  True  or  not.  tf  a  saytng  Is  repeated  often  enough,  tt  wlU 
be  believed  by  the  majority  Truth  will  win  to  a  tne  fleld.  aurely, 
but  some  of  the  present  hoBttle  atmosphere  Is  being  eraated  by 
organizations  for  instttutionaJ  purposes.  It  to  ttene  Hot  us  who  ba^ 
Ileve  tn  democracy  to  declare  our  belief  aod  the  reasons  for  th» 
faith  that  lies  in  us  Wp  must  declare  our  aileglaace  IciMBy.  fer- 
vently and  often  to  equal  the  voices  raised  against  it.  I  believe  in 
democracy. 

I  believe  in  democracy,  first,  because  It  la  the  poUUcai  expres- 
sion of  the  religious^  to  me  ChristLan— principle  that  all  men  mat- 
ter equally  to  God.  Other  men  may  Ond.  this  principle  In  other 
religions,  fcr  me  It  is  the  heart  of  the  Christianity  I  Know  God, 
the  CrratOT-PatrieT.  loves  His  children  so  much  that  He  will  go 
to  the  cross  for  the  least  cf  them  Ignorant  and  despised,  nalred 
and  starving,  the  humblest  of  humanity  may  yet  approach  directly 
to  God;  the  prayer  of  the  poorest  will  be  heard  ecjually  with  the 
prayer  of  the  richest  potentate  Democracy  gives  pr**e*i^«i  expra- 
sion  to  this  religious  faith;  tt  attempts  to  count  man  upon  the 
saa:ie  basts  Every  man  matters  equaiiy  to  God.  and  the  vote  at 
e\ery  man  count.?  equally  in  a  democracy  The  paactlce  of  democ- 
racy is  therefore  near  the  ideal;  democrary  Is  thereby  the  expres- 
sion la  statecraft  of  aa  uUimate  truth.  BeeauM  14  la  tke  pcUttcal 
expreaslon  of  the  equality  of  man  before  God.  I  beUava  In  de- 
mocracy. 

I  believe  In  damocracy,  second,  bacauaa  U  recogniaaa  paxaoauJlty 
as  of  supreme  wor'h  It  is  easy  to  have  a  govemmeat  where  people 
are  sold  for  the  biiUdlng  of  an  emj^lre  or  for  a  man's  fortujae.  Tt 
U  easy  to  have  a  government  where  a  man  votes  according  to  his 
wealth,  or  his  birth,  or  his  phywlcal  strength  Id  rausele  and  arms, 
such  gcwwmments  value  wealth  and  armaiaeBtB  m«9re  than  per- 
sonality, these  govemmerrts  have-  hem  tried  often  and  tiKinraghiy. 
"Riey  do  not  survive  Societies  based  upon  wealth  or  btrth  or 
otlMr  such  standards  are  subject  to  violent  dtflrupttan  more  tliaa 
the  democracy  resting  upon  the  wide  basis  of  the  majority,  upon 
tha  conseat  of  tlie  governed.  Deoiocraey  toatsta  tfmt  "a  oaian^  a 
maa  tot  a'  that,"  and  CCs  inatxtence  ta  trutli  aceord&ig  to  tlie 
mony  at  htsSory.  Because  It  recognlzaa  personaUty  aa  at  n^i 
vwirtii,  I  beUave  tn  damocracy. 

f  beUrve  tn  democracy,  third,  because  1  balleve  to  tlia  demo- 
cratic mectaod.  Tha  man  persoaded  »g°*nTt  hM  wiU.  ia  oaLy  haU 
prwirartwt  adlL  Emptrea  have  htea  boiix  upon  other,  mors  "pwma- 
tlcal"  methods  than  the  reasoning  to  aaiuia  ma^axtty  conaBit  a^"* 
the  bargaining  to  secure  the  gieaaast  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
bar.  hXiX  Uioae  cmpivaa  hav«  fallaa.  He  wha  LLvea  by  tba  cwcad 
parlsbaa  hy  the  8worti--the  truth  Is  written  lazge  la.  hiatoxy.  Tlia, 
mlTTtary  machine  carries  within  Itseff  the  seeds  of  Ita  own.  da- 
structlon.     The  government   by   violence   may  prod\ice   a  seeming 
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calm  for  the  prewnt,  but  Its  future  Is  that  of  an  explosion.  This 
generation  has  witnessed  such  explosions,  eaid  may  observe  others 
in  the  making.  The  testimony  of  history  is  that  a  government  is 
secure  only  by  the  desire  of  the  people.  The  more  overbearing 
the  force  of  repression,  the  more  drastic  the  reaction  to  It.  The 
govemmeuts  resting  upon  force,  whether  that  force  be  exerted 
by  "capitalists"  or  by  the  "proletariat."  cannot  produce  the  peace 
and  good  will  necessary  to  economic  life  In  this  time  of  special- 
ization and  exchange  of  services  and  goods.  Peace,  order,  and 
prosperity  come  with  the  good  will  produced  by  the  consideration 
for  others  known  to  a  democracy. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  way  of  a  rule  by  a  strong  man,  of 
government  by  dictatorships  benevolent  or  otherwise,  which  has 
not  been  tested  In  the  past — to  fall  far  beyond  the  alleged  failure 
of  democracy.  The  system  of  democracy  may  seem  slow  to  the 
person  who  would  create  a  Utopia  by  flrit,  but  lasting  growth  Is 
slowly  achieved.  It  is  a  slow  process  to  educate  and  persuade, 
to  win  the  consent  of  the  majority,  but  it  Is  the  only  way  by 
which  your  desired  revolution  may  be  made  secure.  Government 
Is  safe  and  sture  only  when  it  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  The  ends  you  desire  must  characterize  also  the  means 
taken  to  achieve  them;  if  you  desire  the  good  of  the  majority, 
your  method  must  be  in  harmony,  for  inevitably  the  means  par- 
take of  the  ends.  No  violence  can  achieve  the  permanence  and 
security  of  a  democracy,  winning  by  reason.  Because  I  believe  in 
the  democratic  method,  I  believe  In  democracy. 

I  believe  in  democracy,  fourth,  because  democracy  seeks  to 
develop  to  the  full  every  talent  of  every  Individual.  Talent  does 
not  respect  rank,  and  genius  is  not  snobbish;  they  dwell  In  the 
cabin  as  In  the  palace.  More  than  any  other  form  of  government, 
democracy  delights  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  artist,  the 
student-scientist,  the  budding  Etateeman  from  any  section  of  its 
Boclety.  Democracy  honors  the  work  and  contribution  of  all 
worthy  ialx>r,  and  cultivates  thereby  the  security  and  self-respect 
which  makes  jx)ssible  the  development  of  personality.  Other 
Jorms  of  government  with  class  rigidities  make  It  harder  fcH*  the 
artist  to  come  from  the  hovel,  the  statesman  from  the  cabin. 
Democracy  gives  play  for  the  expression  of  individuality  which 
brings  to  its  service  the  strongest  points  of  every  person.  It  gives 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  genius  along  lines  socially 
desirable,  rather  than  the  antisocial,  violent  expressions  fostered 
by  some  systems.  The  wealth  of  individual  contributions  makes 
the  wealth  of  democracy;  a  democracy  is  richer  than  any  other 
form  of  society,  because  it  draws  from  the  talents  of  every  indi- 
vidual more  than  any  other  form  of  government.  Because  It 
develops  the  talents  of  every  Individual  and  gives  play  to  the 
expression  of  personality,  I  believe  in  democracy. 
,  I  believe  In  democracy,  fifth,  because  it  is  the  American  tradi- 
tion. No  people  can  safely  leave  its  past;  the  past  is  much  of  its 
fortune  for  the  future.  The  American  heritage  In  which  I  rejoice 
Is  rich  In  its  vision  of  the  worth  of  man.  Each  person  matters, 
and  his  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  wcwth  defending  by 
all.  The  blood  of  our  fathers  has  been  shed  in  such  defense. 
This  is  the  American  heritage,  and  we  are  what  we  are  today 
because  of  it.    Because  it  is  our  heritage,  I  believe  in  democracy. 

I  believe  in  democracy  because  It  has  worked.  On  the  prag- 
matic test  of  the  results  achieved,  contrasting  here  with  the 
Idealistic  basis  first  put  forth,  democracy  has  worked  better  than 
any  other  form  of  government.  It  has  been  accompanied  by 
higher  standards  of  living,  greater  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, wider  distribution  of  wealth,  more  rights  for  the  people. 
The  weaknesses  of  our  society  today  are  less  the  weaknesses  of 
democracy  than  of  the  lack  of  democracy.  We  have  weaknesses 
where  we  have  fallen  short  of  democracy,  but  we  have  a  better 
government  than  any  other  because  we  approach  most  closely 
the  democratic  ideal.  Because  It  has  worked  more  effectively  than 
any  other  form  of  govenunent,  I  believe  in  democracy! 

I  believe  in  democracy  becatise  its  advantages  so  far  outweigh 
Its  disadvantages.  I  know  some  of  the  dangers  of  democracy,  and 
acme  of  the  charges  against  our  society.  The  majority  may  be- 
come a  mob  to  crucify  a  minority — but  Is  the  tyranny  of  an  auto- 
crat or  of  an  oligarchy  not  a  greater  danger?  It  is  expensive  to 
consult  the  desires  of  the  people  through  such  devices  as  an 
election — but  are  not  revolutions  more  expensive?  The  people 
often  do  not  know  what  Is  for  the  good  of  the  majority — but  is  it 
safer  to  constUt  the  self-interest  of  a  minority?  It  Is  dangerous 
to  delay  to  go  the  long  way  around  to  win  the  consent  of  the 
majority — but  is  the  sliort  cut  to  avoid  the  delay  not  more  danger- 
ous? A  democracy  is  not  an  efficient  fighting  machine — but  is 
fighting  the  most  efficient  method  of  settling  disputes?  And 
what  prince  shall  wage  war  successfully  if  his  soldiers  do,  not 
wish  to  fight?  There  La  corruption  and  graft  in  our  Governme'ht — 
but  can  any  despot  show  any  honest  men  in  his  employ  to  the 
number  of  honest  men  fou-id  In  the  service  of  the  American 
people?  Big  business  dictates  too  much  to  our  Government — but 
is  the  cure  for  that  to  give  complete  authority  to  big-business 
men  or  tlielr  opponents?  The  justice  of  some  of  the  charges 
against  our  society  and  against  democracy  is  easily  observed.  Tbe 
charges  need  not  be  discounted,  so  long  as  equal  scrutiny  is  given 
to  substitute  proposals.  We  may  recognize  all  the  weaknesses  of 
democracy,  recognize  all  the  faults  of  our  lmp>erfect  application 
of  the  principles  of  democracy — it  yet  holds  more  of  achievement 
and  more  of  pronoise  than  may  he  found  in  any  alternative. 
Because  its  advantages  so  far  outweigh  Ita  disadvantage*.  Z  be- 
lieve in  democracy  I 
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Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  made  some  observations 
last  night  over  the  radio  on  foreign  affairs.  I  ask  that  they 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  above  the  din  of  screeching  and  incoher- 
ent propaganda,  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  break,  down  tha 
traditlontd  foreign  policy  of  this  Government  and  Involve  us  in 
foreign  controversies  and  wars,  It  was  reassuring  to  hear  the  clear, 
sane  voice  of  tTur  American  Ambassador  in  London  s.iying,  ."The 
great  majority  of  Americans  oppose  any  entangling  alliaaces.  Mobt 
Americans  Insist  that  their  country  retain  its  independent  and 
urunortgaged  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  world  crises  as  and 
when  they  arise.  This  viewpoint  has  dominated  the  whole  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  it  endures  to  this  day.  •  •  • 
The  United  States  has  no  intention  of  attacking  anyone.  It  doea 
not  expect  to  be  attacked.  It  is  now,  and  Intends  to  remain,  on 
friendly  terms  with  every  co^^nt^y  in  the  world.  If  the  force  ot 
events  should  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  foUow  this  policy,  my 
country  wUl  decide,  when  the  time  comes,  wiiat  to  do  to  preserve 
the  welfare  of  Its  own  citizens." 

This  sound  policy,  here  stated,  is  as  essential  to  the  content- 
ment £nd  happiness  of  the  American  people  and  to  the  power  and 
dignity  of  this  Republic  as  when  Jefferson  first  stated  our  foreign 
policy  to  be:  Peace  with  all  nations,  conkmerce  with  all  nation*, 
friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none. 

While  providing  at  all  times  adequate  national  defense  as  against 
those  who  would  attack  us.  It  shou'd  still  be  the  i>ollcy  of  this 
Government  to  seek  friendly  relations  with  "every  country  in  the 
world, '  regardless  of  race  or  creed,  political  theories,  or  forms  of 
government.  However  abhorent  may  be  the  theories  or  practices 
maintained  In  other  countries,  the  amelioration  of  such  conditions 
does  not  lie  in  a  departure  from  the  sound  foreign  policy  so^clearly 
and  so  well  stated  above  and  so  long  maintained  by  thia 
Government. 

When  the  French  Revolution,  whic±i  the  younger  Pitt  declared  to 
be  the  "terror  and  dismay"  of  the  world,  was  threatening  all  Eu- 
rope, when  the  only  government  in  France  was  the  Ckunmlttee  of 
Public  Safety,  with  its  Dantona  and  its  Robespicrres,  George  Wash- 
ington, with  unanimous  approval  of  bis  Cabinet,  in  which  sat 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  extended  recognition 
to  this  Improvised  government  of  France.  No  one  could  detest 
the  things  then  happening  In  France  more  than  the  man  whose 
very  name  was  a  synonym  for  ordered  liberty.  It  is  one  thing  to 
personally  xeject  an  ism.  or  a  political  creed,  but  it  Is  wholly  a 
different  matter  to  permit  these  tilings  to  cliange  IntemaUoiial 
relations. 

It  seems  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  studied  effort  to  use  tha 
happenings  in  E^irope  as  the  basis  of  our  policy  in  the  United 
States  and  as  a  means  to  throw  our  people,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Into  E^iropean  affairs,  to  review  some  rather  recent  history  that  we 
may  understand  just  why  these  things  are  happening  and  the 
moving  forces  underlying  the  happenings. 

When  the  so-called  pe&tx  treaties  were  signed  at  Versailles,  an- 
cient states  had  been  dlsmeml>ered,  national  boundaries  reestab- 
lished, vast  colonial  possessions  given  over  to  the  victors,  people 
shoved  about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty,  with  no  more  choice 
upon  their  part  than  have  cattle  which  are  prodded  from  one 
corral  to  another.  All  E^irope  and  parts  of  Asia  had  l>een  redis- 
tributed, divided  up,  parcelled  out  largely  in  accordance  with  tiu 
terms  of  the  secret  treaties  made  whUe  our  Amertcui  boys  were 
being  conscripted  to  fight  in  foreign  countries  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy.  In  the  vindictive  fatuousness,  which  so  often 
comes  with  the  aftermath  of  war,  it  seemed  to  be  believed  at  that 
time  that  this  arbitrary  division  of  the  world  would  stand,  that 
the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  universe  could  be  applied  to  politics, 
that  the  world  no  longer  moved,  that  the  status  quo  was  sacred 
and  blessed  with  immortality,  that  the  "have  nations"  wouid  be- 
come the  righteous  nations,  and  the  "have  nets"  the  unrighteous. 
And,  furthermore,  that  the  United  States,  with  her  manpower  and 
her  money,  should  maintain  and  underwrite  the  status  quo. 
Hence  the  League  of  Nations.  

Of  cotirse,  such  a  treaty  could  not  stand.  It  affronted  every 
principle  of   Justice   and   challenged   the   deepest   passion  of   tha 
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human  heart,  that  of  nattanaUt ' 
■tate  of  bltt«r  unrest  and  short]  f 
speakable  srifferlng  upon  the  par^ 
nations,  even  In  the  midst  of 
While   the   hospitals  of   the 
maimed    and   the    Insane,    eve 
war — really  {wparatton  for  th« 
Versailles  Tnmtj     The  Vermill«« 
armaments.      There    has    beea  m 
written,  and  It  seems  to  be 
its  moat  oalut  tenna  ara 
This  condition  was  not 
ttatsfa  which  foDcrwed  that  the 
pated   the   happenings  which 
James  Bryce.  the  author  of  tha 
at   WUUamatown,  llaas.:    "The 
aorwn  to  gtiTopc  tary  the  delltar 
sallies  Conference  "     Prcm  a  mncfti 


economic 


ery^he 


It  aoon  brought  Europe  to  a 

to  hunger  and  want   and   un- 

of  the  mnsaes.    As  a  result,  all 

paralysis,  began   to  arm. 

natlims  were  still   crowded  with   the 

re    there    was    preparation    for 

i^aatstmaztca  of  the  terms  of  the 

Treaty  ts  the  motlier  of  modem 

I   peace   In   Europe   since    it  was 

there  will  be  no  peace  until 

or  i«)«ctad. 

In  fact.  It  aeema  from  tha 

makers  of  these  treaties  antlcl- 

aow   being  recorded.     Viscount 

ikknarlcan  Commonwealth,  declared 

I  eeds   of   future    wars   have    been 

vqons  and  the  ftndlugs  of  tbe  Ver- 


certiln 


unfonieen; 


doned  for  recalling  that  in  IMl 
"So  k»«  aa  tha  VaisalUaa  Treaty 
rope,  just  that  long  there  win 


Tlu>  Oerman  dictator 
aoDtrol  and  direction  the 
«ad  and  stirring  thing  to  tee  a 
of  Maria  Teresa — pass  xinder 
Bat  a  yen  begin  yoor  atody  at 
TanaiUaa  Itaaty.  that  wblcfa 
aatoral.  loclcal.  tnrvltabte.  and  a 
eat  moownt  to  tha  Oowii'uaaant. 
States. 


lot 


Ltty  and  took  under  ixH 

p^xnid  country  at  Auatria.     It  is  a 

oaoe  great  nation — ^the  vast  estate 

thp  domination  of   another  power. 

•MBt  wltli  tba  signing  of  the 

lisbpened  to  Austria  would  appear 

tblng  wblefa  Is  not  of  tbe  sllght- 

■B  a  jovgfiinMtnt.  at  the  United 


tndepasMl  tnt 
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moM  ement 
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Tila!  ion 


Aoatrta  bad  nevar  bean  an 
■tnoe  sba  eacapad  from  tba 
there  that  sbe  waa  robbed  of  ba 
souiuea,  and  de|>rt^Bd  of  every 
become  and  remain  an 
elally.  politloaDy  she  bad 
that  BOie  stronf  power  would 

evotal  piece  of  tarrltMy.     If 
hlB   native   Tfllage,    Austria 
bave  eosne  tOBettoer  aooner  or 
fully  In  1931.     This  peaceful 
•o-«ned  World  Court  a^Kleiad 
tbe  chanoalora  at  Burope.    Tbe 
for  which  tt  muat  gtve  an  afoooui 
than  tta  crime  against  Aoatrta. 
piece  at  tranapaicnt  aettnf  for 
mlttlng  that  first  ertaae  to  aeak 
the  fact  that  the  nation  tbua 
maatei.    Auatria  esniMt  poasfbly 
hands  than  It  lecelptd  to  th» 
frtCTKlB.     It  wouid  not  be 
Indisputable  facta  of  history 
wliich  la  batng  made  of  this 
Amerlflan  peopla  for  retoataig  to 
events. 

I  have  used  the  rtngtdar  term  '. 
bat  hare  had  In  mind,  of  ctiuise 
treaty  al  8t.  OennaSn  and  of 

Let  us  consider  another  line  ai 
Who  would  lead  us  as  a  nation 
■re  maas  wars  and  the  art  of 
deoatTlng  the  massea.     Tou 
(itatly   moved  over  a  dlatrlbatMn 
mUaas  K  was  their  own  territory 
must  be  bad.    Naturany,  therefoif, 
the  prototem  at  democracy,  of 
plainly  told  that  there  should  be 
M-'tweeu    demoerades   that   we 
dictators. 

Tt  seems  to  be  as^mmed  there 
the  nations — the  totalitarian 
democraciSB  on  the  other     And 
sometime   or   other   settle   their 
battle  like  Actlum  or  Trafalgar 
the  past,  or  If  we  are  to  consider 
this   seems   Impracticable   and 
drawn  apart  or  held  together  by 
views  or  philosophies  as  to  fortni 
Giles*    A  nation  acta.  Indeed. 
Interest,  a  thing  seldom  determln^ 
phrasing  the  wotds  of  Lord 
guides  thi.'  European  powers  with 
movrs  the  shefp  on   the   hll! 
choose  It!  friends  hecarise  of 
practices,  political  or  otherwise" 
not  alwav-s  be  anzloTis  to  trade 
reject  ana  possibly  fear?     We 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  ant 
dictators      And.  like  Mark  Antorty 
Caesar,    vw  qnlckly   seized   the 
assasstnaled  liberty.    We  need  noi 
War  for  ;in  illustration  that 
the  nrie  (rf  self-interest. 

Seven  veaTs  a«ro  the  most 
ments  Invaded  China  and  seized 
pact  of  F-arls.  the   Nine  Power 
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appioval 


went 


nations 


humbler  sovirce,  I  may  be  par- 
I  expressed  tbe  following  view: 
la  the  fundamental  law  of  £u- 
be  mlaery,  unrest,  conflict,   and 


except  In  name. 
table  at  Versalllea.     It  was 
wealth,  moat  of  her  natural  re- 
try which  she  could  hope  to 
natton.     Beonomieally,  ftnan- 
helplasB.    It  was  loavltable 
Its  dnsnlninn  to  thla  rather 
hiMl  remained  a  bod  carrier 
Oemany   would   nevertheless 
as  they  undertook  to  do  peace- 
intarmpted  when  tlie 
to  be  niade  a  political  tool  of 
yeraaJUea  Treaty  has  many  crimes 
but  none  more  futOe  and  brutal 
It  Is  BOthtng  leas  than  a  flimsy 
nattosia  who  Joined  la  com- 
a  great  world  tragedy  of 
4atragad  haa  coma  tmder  a  new 
«eelv«  a  barsbar  treatment  at  Its 
Uartance  at  the  hands  of  Ita 
to  recall  these  matters,  plain, 
it  not  for  the  szaggenkted  uaa 
to  shame  and  denounce  the 
lasa  a  part  In  ttaeae  unfortunate 


speaking  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
a  group  of  treaties,  tecludlng  the 


thought  upon  the  part  of  those 

European  alTatrs.    Sfodem  wars 

.  a  peofrie  into  war  to  the  art  of 

hardly  expect  a  people  to  be 

or  redistribution  of   territory 
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saving  democracy.     We  are 

an  alliance,  parallel  or  otherwise. 
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upon  the  one  side  and   the 

dhat  these  antagonistic  forces  wlU 

differences  in   some   great   naval 

If  we  are  to  Judge  the  future  by 

he  forces  which  move  nations,  all 

unworkable.     When   have    nations 

reason  of  different  or  the  same 

of  government  or  political  the- 

act,  tmder  the  iron  law  of  self- 

by  forms  of  government.    Para- 

the  instinct  of  self-tntwrest 

:he  same  certainty  as  the  weather 

^  nation   does  not,   and   cannot. 

or  disapproval  of  theories  or 

W!ll  we  not  trade,  and  will  we 

with  peoples  whose  doctrines  we 

into  the  World  War  to  make 

we  made  It  a  breeding  camp  for 
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l^oody    hands   of   those   who    had 

go  back  even  so  far  as  the  World 

Including  decrtoeracles,  obey 


artif  trary 


and  mintarlstie  of  govem- 
Jvast  territory  In  violation  of  the 
Treaty,   and  the  Covenant   of  the 


League  of  Katlons.  Here  was  a  matter  in  which  all  who  believe 
In  the  sanctity  of  treaties  would  be  Interested.  This  democracy 
said  to  the  Brttlsh  democracy.  "CoTae,  let  us  act  together;  let  vm 
protest  this  running  amuck  among  the  most  solemn  of  trestles 
and  the  invasion  of  a  friendly  nation;  let  us  at  least  refuse  to 
recognlae  the  fruits  of  the  crime  "  But  the  British  democracy  felt 
Its  Interests  lay  In  a  different  direction  It  took  its  stand  with  the 
arbitrary  government  in  as  pronounced  a  disregard  of  treaties  as 
history  records.  Before  the  AsBembly  of  the  League  it  defended 
the  violation  of  Uiese  treaties  better,  said  Japan,  than  Japan  could 
have  done.  It  assigned  as  a  reason  that  its  trade  Interests  could 
be  better  protected  and  would  be  protected  by  tbe  Invading  nation. 
Qreatly  disappointed,  manifestly  humiliated,  we  learned  ooaoe  mora 
that  kindred  languages  or  political  theories,  culture,  or  outward 
friendshtps  disappear  in  the  presence  of  national  Interests. 

The  British  democracy  Is  no  exception  to  tills  rule.  It  was  fol- 
lowing a  rule  of  national  conduct  common  to  all  nations.  Count- 
less Instances  could  be  cited  upon  tbe  part  of  other  nations.  Tbe 
theory  that  democrades.  because  they  are  democractea,  can  act  to- 
gether in  the  interest  of  democracy  is  only  a  theory.  Tomorrow 
some  reality  involving  the  welfare  of  a  nation  will  break  tbe  theory 
in  pieces.  Washington,  under  conditions  not  dissimilar  to  our  con* 
ditlans  at  present,  declared :  "There  can  be  no  greater  error  *>^r> 
to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It 
is  an  Illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride  oughf 
to  discard." 

The  theory  that  you  can  save  democracy  through  an  alliance  with 
democracy  ts  a  .nialeading  theory.  An  allianoe  Is  an  alhance.  with 
all  its  burdens  and  dangers,  its  debts,  controversies,  and  waia. 
Such  an  alliance  would  have  all  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues  of 
the  old  balance  of  power.  It  would  be  potent  enoiigh  to  get  us 
into  all  kinds  of  Invoivements.  but  not  strong  enough  to  get  ua 
out,  for  when  the  crucial  test  caxne  the  quiistion  of  democracy 
would  give  way  to  national  interests  or,  more  likely,  national 
ambitions. 

The  problems  of  democracy,  especially  our  democracy — and  I 
believe  of  all  democracies — lie  closer  home  and  are  to  be  worked 
out  along  whoUy  different  lines.  After  we  have  provided  adeqitato 
defense  for  our  Nation,  as  we  shall  do,  the  problems  of  democracy 
remain.  Democracies  are  bleeding  inwardly.  The  healing  is  not 
to  be  found  in  armaments,  but  in  bringing  contentment,  happiness, 
aod  pro^jerlty  to  the  harried,  confused,  and  discouraged  citizen. 
There  is  greater  danger  to  our  democracy  in  that  vast  army  of  un- 
employed encamped  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  throughout  the 
land,  in  that  50.000.000  men,  women,  and  children  living  In  constant 
Bight  of  the  poverty  line,  poca-ly  clad  and  poorly  fed;  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  with  the  number  increasing  every  year,  of 
malformed  and  rickety  children,  of  the  6,000.000  girls  and  boys 
who  leave  colleges  and  universities  finding  no  avenue  in  which 
to  engage  their  ecergles,  their  genius— more  danger  here  by  far 
than  in  any  fleet  of  battleships  which  any  nation,  or  group  of  na- 
tions, may  choose  to  send  agaluft  us.  Tbe  danger  coming  from 
tbe  latter  is  remote,  highly  problematical.  But  the  danger  as  to 
the  formei'  la  here  in  ail  its  hideous  ugliness,  eating  away  at  the 
moral  fihei  of  our  people.  Widespread  poverty,  want,  and  suicide 
walking  with  want,  will  In  time  break  tbe  morale  and  destroy  the 
faith  in  government  of  any  people.  I  care  not  what  flag  floats  over 
a  people,  what  their  traditions  as  to  liberty  mav  be.  tx)w  well  their 
Institutions  of  government  express  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  a 
people,  crushing  taxes  and  hunger  and  disease  and  broken  famillea 
will  In  time  undermine  and  destroy  all  theae  thingg  These  ara 
the  things  which  make  for  communism  and  fascism  and  which 
today  wage  war  against  every  democracy  in  the  world.  This  is  tha 
problem  of  democracy.  If  democracy  cannot  fi"d  a  cure  for  tha 
disease  of  waste,  for  the  things  which  undermine  and  discourage 
the  citizen  and  dissipate  his  energies.  It  Is  useless  to  talk  of  com- 
binations or  alliances  or  in  preparedness,  because  the  remedy  c«f 
these  things  constitutes  the  true  basis  of  all  preparedness. 

I  do  not  disagree  In  any  respect  with  those  who  regard  the  doc- 
trines now  being  preached  and  practiced  in  some  cotintrtes  as  a  men- 
ace to  every  principle  of  free  government  We  disagree  only  ar  to 
the  manner  and  method  of  combating  the  menace.  Enemies  of  lib- 
erty, enemies  of  religion,  enemies  of  the  family,  ths  Communists' 
and  Fascists"  doctrines  would  s*Tep  away  the  very  foundation  stones 
of  Christian  civilization.  They  con.5tltute  the  severest  trial  which 
the  lust  for  powpr  and  the  frrnzy  of  crime  have  Inflicted  upon  the 
human  family  What  day  passes  but  records  some  shocking  decree 
against  liberty,  against  race  or  religion,  some  nssass! nation  at  the 
Instance  of  government,  some  purgf  to  quiet  the  cowardly  fears  of 
those  In  power?  Such  a  system  Is  itself  "»  declaration  of  war  against 
dwmocracy.  I  do  not  minimlTe  what  all  this  means  to  the  people 
of  this  country  and  all  that  they  cherish  But  I  do  contend  most 
earnestly  that  the  first  line  of  defense  against  puch  enemies  1>!  the 
clear  mind  the  sturdy  character  ar.d  the  lo3rHl  heart  of  the  citizens. 
Against  these  systems  there  is.  In  the  last  analysis,  no  security,  no 
protection,  except  the  security  and  protection  fonnd  In  the  content- 
ment and  happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  devotion  of  the  people. 

I  know  of  no  course  wt  as  n  people  could  pursue  more  definitely 
calculated  to  establish  a  totalitarian  goven\ment  In  this  country 
than  by  permitting  ourselves  to  be  involved  in  foreign  wars.  Let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  what  It  would  mean  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  wage  war  in  some  foreign  afTair  To  start  with,  we  vrould 
have  a  national  debt  of  MO  000  000  (XX),  taxes  already  so  heavy  and 
burdensome  that  they  are  disfcur«gmg  and  demoralizing  all  lines 
of  industry,  a  heavy  clefk-lt,  ri000  0(X>  unemptoved.  practically  one- 
third  of  our  population  poorly  clothed  and  jxiorly  fed  The  Oo^ 
ernment  would  call  for  and  receive  aull.cr.ty  for  the  exercLse^f  the 
most  arbitrsiry  power.     If  you  doubt  that,  turn  with  me  adff  con- 
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alder  a  bill  now  pending  In  the  Congress  and  which  has  already 
received  the  approval  of  a  committee  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  called 
the  war-profits  bill;  it  ought  to  be  called  a  bill  to  cut  the  Jugular 
vein  of  this  Republic.  It  is  called  a  National  E>efense  Act;  It 
should  be  called  the  national  assault  act.  How  perfectly  it  would 
flt  into  a  war  situation.  It  transfers  to  one  man  practically  all 
conceivable  governmental  powers.  Tkue  businessman,  the  producer, 
the  laborer,  the  dvlllan,  and  all  walksmof  life  would  be  reglmeated 
and  every  right  of  the  cttlsen,  as  thd^  rights  have  been  known 
and  enjoyed,  would  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  man. 
If  the  bin  were  enacted  Into  law  we  itfould  have  as  complete  a 
totalitarian  stete  In  many  respecte  as  they  have  In  Germany  and 
Italy.  It  ts  astotmdlng  that  we  have  reached  a  point  In  constitu- 
tional thought  when  such  a  bill  would  even  be  proposed.  But  it  Is 
a  war  measure,  and  if  war  should  come  It  would  likely  be  over- 
whelmingly passed.  But  this  Is  what  war  means  under  present 
economic  conditions,  especially  so.  War  Is  always  the  eternal 
enemy  of  democracy,  the  friend  cd  communism,  and  the  father  of 
fascism.  Yet  those  who  would  drag  us  Into  all  foreign  contro- 
versies are  the  friends  of  Just  such  measures  as  above  referred  to. 
While  accentuating  our  supposed  duties  abroad,  they  would  under- 
mine and  destroy  our  liberty  as  a  people  at  hcnne.  Those  who 
talk  so  glibly  about  otir  duty  to  crush  nazi-lsm  In  Europe,  If  they 
should  have  th^lr  way,  would  plant  the  brutal  thing  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  American  Republic. 

When  we  look  about  us  and  witness  the  utter  degradation  to 
which  once  strong,  proud  pe<^Ies  have  been  reduced,  the  comforts 
and  the  security  of  home  gone,  freedom  of  worship  denied,  the  right 
to  be  heard  in  defense  of  limb,  liberty,  or  life  utterly  unknown, 
no  free,  unchallenged  life  anywhere  or  in  any  respect,  and  then 
contemplate  the  guaranties  of  the  Great  Charter  and  what  they 
mean  to  the  people,  the  sacred  traditions  against  which  they  are 
buttressed,  what  mad  folly  It  Is  to  offer  to  strike  all  these  down 
In  the  name  of  national  defense.  It  Is  an  expression  of  that 
abnormal,  almost  Insane,  ofScial  egotism  now  oppressing  and 
torturing  the  life  of  peoples  everywhere,  which  proceeds  upon  the 
theory  that  a  few  officials,  temporarily  aiid  often  through  pcriltlcsJ 
accident  in  power,  are  wiser  than  the  accumulated  Intellect  of 
all  the  people. 

History  seems  to  record  that  If  a  people  once  lose  that  feeling 
toward  their  government,  which  Is  hard  to  define  yet  easily  recog- 
nized and  which  haa  been  a  part  of  the  life  of  every  great  people, 
a  mingling,  as  It  were,  of  a  sense  of  reverence  with  a  spirit  of 
comradeship,  something  essentially  divine  and  yet  something  of 
which  the  people  are  a  part,  this  once  lost  can  never  be  restored. 
When  government  and  country  mean  no  more  than  something 
with  which  to  experiment  on  the  one  hand  and  something  to 
exploit  on  the  other  hand,  the  nation  has  already  reached  the 
meridian  of  Ite  greatness.  And  If  any  such  measure  as  the  fore- 
going should  ever  receive  the  approval  of  the  American  people  It 
would  be  conclusive  proof  that  they  were  no  longer  flt  for  liberty. 

Coming  back  to  the  main  subject,  our  foreign  policy.  It  Is  urged 
that,  while  {dllances  may  be  objectionable,  we  should  coop>erate. 
Cooperation,  it  is  said,  U  the  law  of  life,  the  true  spirit  of  hiunanity, 
and.  falling  to  cooperate,  we  will,  as  a  nation,  become  ostracized, 
and  flnally  fall  Into  spiritual,  moral,  and  physical  decay.  With 
whom  are  we  going  to  cooperate?  And  is  that  cooperation  to  be  by 
authority  and  approval  of  the  people  or  an  official  who  may  be  In 
the  place  of  power?  There  were  those  In  this  country  who  tirged 
eamescly  thai  we  cooperate  with  Mr.  Eden  in  his  pwlicy  of  refusing 
to  negotiate  with  the  dictators,  and  If  necessary,  tirged  whipping  the 
dlctetors.  But  they  did  not  wish  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy  of  negotiation.  The  former  cooperation  might  have  led 
us  Into  war:  the  latter  would  lead  us  Into  cloee  association  with  Hitler 
and  Mvissollni.  There  are  those  who  would  have  had  us  cooperate 
\<ith  Great  Britain  when  she  seemed  ready  to  engage  In  war  with 
Japan.  But  wh£.t  would  be  our  policy  of  cooperation  when  It  should 
appear  that  Great  Britain  may  again  Join  hands  with  Japan,  recog- 
nize her  authority  over  North  China,  and  become  her  permanent 
ally?  Shall  we  cooperate  with  Great  Britain  If  she  concludes  to  light 
for  the  German  colonies?  If  we  co(^>erate  with  France,  a  republic, 
against  Germany,  shaU  we  be  content  to  cooperate  with  Russia. 
Ptance's  close  ally?  This  policy  <rf  cooperation  Is  rather  difficult  to 
apply  to  practical  purposes.  Either  we  must  accept  the  policies  as 
established  by  other  countries  or  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  become  mere  playthings  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  those  who 
might  be  in  power. 

We  would  be  Interested  also,  I  should  think.  In  the  matter  of 
cooperation  to  know  Just  how  policies  are  formed  upon  the  part 
of  those  with  whom  we  shotild  cooperate  and  how  wars  are  made. 
It  Is  conceivable  that  if  the  people  In  thoae  countries  had  anything 
to  say  about  peace  or  war.  It  might  be  a  basis  for  cooperation, 
for,.  I  venture  to  believe,  there  would  be  very  few  wars.  But  I 
Invite  your  attention  as  to  how  wars  are  made  In  Europe  from  a 
very  high  authority,  a  most  conservative  but  also  Intelligent  au- 
thority. An  editorial  appearing  In  the  London  Times  some  time 
ago  said:  "Who  then  makes  war?  The  answer  is  to  be  foxmd  in 
the  chancellories  of  Europe  among  the  men  who  have  too  long 
played  with  human  lives  as  pawns  in  a  game  of  chess,  who  have 
become  enmeshed  in  formulas  and  the  Jargon  of  diplomacy  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  the  poignant  realities  with 
which  they  trifle.  And  thus  will  war  continue  to  be  made,  until 
the  great  masses  who  are  the  sport  of  professional  schemers  and 
dreamers  say  the  word  which  shall  bring,  not  eternal  peace,  for 
that  Is  impossible,  but  a  determination  that  wars  shall  be  fought 
only  in  a  Just  and  righteous  and  vital  cause."  Into  this  maelstrom 
where  a  few  men  play  with  human  lives  as  pawns,  the  dreamers, 
the   sentlmentallsta,   not   to  mention  some    other   classes,   would 


plxmge  the  United  States  under  the  attractive  banner  of  cooper- 
ation. 

In  conclusion,  our  BUfx^me  and  imperative  task  is  here  at 
home — and  It  Is  a  task — which  many  fear  we  can  never  success- 
ftHly  meet.  Whatever  la  necessary  for  the  defense  of  this  country 
and  the  life  and  liberty  of  our  people,  no  true  American  would 
withhold.  And  what  we  owe  to  other  peoples  in  prcxnoting  the 
cause  of  peace  In  fostering  better  understanding  through  trade 
and  commerce,  and  In  friendly  relations,  we  will  doubtless  always 
be  ready  to  admit  and  to  pay  in  full.  But  venturing  beyond  that 
and  permitting  ourselves  to  be  drawn  Into  controversies  and  wars 
not  our  own,  there  Is  no  depth  of  human  misery  which  such  a 
course  may  not  entail  and  no  calamity  to  our  scheme  of  govern- 
ment  which  may  not  ensue. 
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Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  ably  writ- 
ten and  encouraging  editorial  from  the  New  York  Sunday 
Enquirer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  New  York  Sunday  Enquirer  of  March  8,  1938] 

JtTST    WHAT    WAS    WBJEUKU 

Senators  Lozwa  and  Walsh,  of  Massachusette.  the  former  a  Re- 
publican, the  latter  a  Democrat,  have  collaborated  In  the  intro- 
duction of  a  resolution  providing  for  a  senatorial  investigation  at 
imports  from  abroad  and  their  bearing  upon  unemployment  In 
America. 

The  Investigating  cotnmlttee  would  be  required,  after  due  study, 
to  recommend  alterations  In  our  tariff  policy  In  order  to  safeguard 
American  wage  earners  and  give  further  scope  tot  employment. 
Speaking  of  the  resolution  Senator  Loocx  declared: 

"The  rising  tide  of  tmemployment  shows  that  the  need  for  such 
adjvistmente  Is  urgent  Passage  of  this  resolution  will  be  a  vital 
and  fundamental  first  step  on  the  road  to  real  work  at  real  wages." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  heartening  developmente  which  have 
taken  place  in  Congress  during  the  past  few  years.  Our  Stete 
Department,  deaf  to  the  proteste  and  pleadings  of  those  opposed 
to  Ite  policy  of  trying  to  bribe  foreign  nations  to  be  peaceful  and 
helpful  to  each  other  economically.  Is  now  engaged  In  the  con- 
genial task  of  negotiating  a  "reciprocal"  trade  treaty  with  Great 
Brltelu.  If  this  pact  materializes  It  will  bring  upon  the  American 
worker,  employed  and  unemployed  alike,  and  his  family,  as  well 
as  upon  American  Industry  and  commerce,  a  condition  at  things 
dismaying  to  contemplate. 

There  should  be  an  Inunediate  pc^ular  req>onae  to  the  wise 
action  of  Senators  Walsh  and  Lodgk.  The  sucoeas  of  their  mofv 
Is  of  paramount  consequence  to  the  Nation. 

All  those  who  favor  It — and  they  are  legion — should  Immedi- 
ately either  write  or  telegraph  these  Senators,  '•■^li'T^g  for  tha 
passage  of  their  resolution;^^ 
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Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  It  was  my  privilege,  as 
well  as  that  of  several  other  Senators,  to  attend  the  exercises 
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eemmemormtiiis  Foonders'  Daj  at  OeorseCown  Dnl^pcrsity  on 


Saturday  evening.  March  26, 
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1938.     We  witnessed  the  be- 


stowal of  a  signal  honor  upon  \he  senior  Senator  from  Msls- 
aacfauaeCis  [Mr.  Waush]  by  Im  admteatnn  on  that  occasion 
to  feUovstaip  tn  the  WlUlam  Oaston  Academy  of  Law. 

I  ask  tmanlmons  conaent  ttiat  the  able  address  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachi  setts  delivered  on  that  occa- 
skm,  entitled  "America's  Protei  itton  Acalnst  Anti-Democratic 


Movements."  be  i>rinted  in  the 


There  belnc  no  objection,  tie  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxooro.  as  follo'vs: 


wiiieh 

1b« 


our 


MBl 


I  am  deeply  apprvciaUve  of  Um 
admission  to  feUovshlp  In  tbe 
Nothing  withtn  tbe  glh  <tf  your 
highly  and  no  honor  within  th« 
I  T&lue  more  than  one  from 
rellglout  faith  of  Its  founders  ii 
aJone  that  it  la  the  oldest  and 
Tcrsltlea  In  our  land;   but  also 
of  ita  tndltloBs.  the  qxmlity  at  tti  i 
to  the  aptntual  and   tnteliectTinl 
Georgetown  stands  second  to  nacv  i 

It  la  a  notable  circtunatancc 
eolncldee  wttb  the  span  of  tbe 
XlM  (ouadlnc  of  the  university 
ratlnig  was  tn  the  same  year  as 
States  of  the  written  instrvunent 
liberties  and  the  framework  of 
has  stood  for  148  years  without 
out  flubstaatta!  Impairment. 

Tt>nlcht  I  am  also  mindful  of 
Academy  of  Law  ukee  lU  name 
student.  WUUam  Oaaton.  of 
la  tbe  LaglslatTire  of  irorth 
8la«aa.  and  lBf4Uy  upon  tbe 
8tal*  revested  him  m  a  man  ct( 
and  soul,  devout  in  his  reltgloui 
required  courage  aInKperseveran 
■ad   ecoidy   In   hla  adbenskee   \ 
democracy. 

It  u  natural  therefore  that  my 
revert  to  tbe  foundations  of  otu 
goremment  that  actuated  tbe 
century  and  a  batf  atf    'btf  *^» 
tbal  phUoaopby  and  tbe  qXrtt 

I  ass  ■seed  to  do  so  all  tbe 
today  our  Mattel  Is  not  entlreiy 
been  undwrminlng  democratic 

tdsani  and  rapidity  vtu 
kla  have  pK^mmtA  ha 
tn  damoeraey  and  a 
oratic  form  of  govemnMat  a 
have  attmyad  from  tbe  saeential 
fuadamantal  eooespt  at  tbe 
liberty  axtd  tbe  pbUoeophy  of 
daaooraey  are  stated  tn 
Deeteralloa  of  Ixtdepaodeaoe 

"Wa  bold  tbeee  tniUa  to  be 
equal,  tbat  tbay  are  endowed  b: 
altenable  ricbti,  tbat  aasonf  th«a  i 
at  bapplnaes  " 

Tbey  cteetered  tbat  it  wm  in 
rltlkte  that  ■ovemmeate  are  orsfk 
oonceot  of  tlM  fovariMd.    Tbeu 
had  only  such  power  and  author 
of  a  govarnment  tbat  esisted  • 
sBlely  to  s«ve  the  people,  a 
infrinire  upon  the  unalienabte  r 
suit  of  bappinsea.  and  ttbarty 
tbe  word  to  enabraoe  ralicious 
pvr*mal  liberty  and  the  private 
other  prlc^leM  rights  that  they  la 
To  them  ctemocracy  ratted  the 
subject!  to  that  oi  tree  omu. 

Contrast  thta  concept  with  the 
of    communism    and    raaclivm    t.l 
thrratemng  the  entire  wortd. 
differtrnoes.  but  they  arv  alike  \r 
Thf  tUte  la  lupreiTip    the  inrtlv.i 
exists  only  tu  support  the  state; 
at   the   merty  of  the  sUte  to 
dictator  decrees  to  be  for  the 
rtmiiKt  you  that  these  communl 
the  Uvery  of  drmooraoy.  even  t 
of  democracy:  that  they  pretend 
even  ffo  throufh  tbe  form  of 
meettnci 

No  one  In   iuthorlty  In  our 
or  fascism.     Indeed,  on   every 
condemned    epupled   with 
government  snd   every  propoaitl 
the    philoeophlea    of    the    fou 
th^i  U  is  BO  mora  tban  aa 


honor  conferred  upon  me.  In  my 

^UllAm  Oaston  Academy  of  Law. 

ameeratty  would  I  esteem  more 

beetowal  of  any  university  would 

Georgetown.     Not  alone  t>ecause  the 

luid  Its  teachers  a  my  faith:   not 

uaong  the  foremost  Catholic  unl- 

fr^m  the  fact  that  In  the  richness 

scbotarebtp  and  tts  contribution 

advanoement  of   American   life. 


thic 


tbe  life  span  of  ynur  unlTerslty 

O^natltutloc  of  the  United  States. 

thsee  esareteee  ar«  eommemo- 

completed  ratification  by  the 

';hat  Is  at  once  thi?  charter  of  our 

Federal  Government  and  which 

change  and  up  to  now  with- 


btaic 


ihe 


fact  that  the  William  Oaston 

the  university's  first  enrolled 

Carolina,  whose  public  career 

tn  the  Oongreas  of  the  ITulted 

bench  of  his  native 

quBllttee  of  mind,  heart, 

Faith  under  clrcu mstanoea  which 

upright  In  his  public  conduct. 

tbe   prtnelplee   at   liberty   and 


fi  uiu 
Ncirii 
Carollia. 

viif  PBBie  court 

tM 


cs. 


go  rerrunei 


ad 
neAmate 


Irajierlshi  hie 


ler 
ila*  us 


RacoBD. 


gotfeniSMnt 


<oi 
ity 
Holy 
gove«i  imeat 
l4hto 


wonomte  and  political  philrsophy 

nt    are    overrunning    Europe    and 

iSoinmuutMn  and  tawtum  h:ivt  mn  y 

that  they  both  deify  ihs  «t«te 

U  U  the  ■ubject  of  the  Hfslc  and 

lis  llfo.  liberty,  luvd  property  are 

oon«cf!pt«Kt   tvr  whftte.vr    the 

betterment  of  the  «iAte     1  noed  n  t 

ir  and  fascist  g^)vernmenti  wewr 

h^ugh  they  be  tht>  very  antithrs  i 

that  the  people  rule,  that  ihey 

hofdlng  plebtseitee  end  ratiication 


hnt 


diiai 


cov^itry  today  e«poii«e«  commvinlxm 

we   hear   it   denouncfd   aiid 

lautta  ion  of  otir  doniocraUc  form  of 

of  change.   howTer  contrary   to 

a   defended    wtth    the   claim 

of  Iheif  piinotptee. 


adaptation 


thoughte  on  this  oocaclon  should 

Republic,  to  the  philosophy  of 

fofuMtea — tbe  spirit  of  the  times  a 

between  tbat  spait  and 

pblteaophy  ai  today. 

at  my  eonelotion  tliat 
i^nmune  troar  tha  foroes  that  have 
nts  t»iroughout  the  world. 
wttlcb  tbe  anttdenaooratlo  move- 
in  ABtMTtea  a  ranewed  tn- 
of  ite  value.     If  our 
teat,  tt  wtll  be 
pnaolptea  of  deoMwraey  and  the 
ftn^dlng  tathere.     Tttm  oonoepto  at 
at  the  founders  of  our 
words  in  the  prvamble  of  the 


■allfevldant:  Tbat  all  man  are  eraated 
their  Creator  wtth  eertaln  un- 
are  lUe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 

qrder  to  preserve  tbeee  Ood -given 

deriving  tbelr  powan  from  the 

Boapt  aaa  of  a  government  that 

as  the  people  on nf erred  upon  ii; 

-  by  tbe  win  of  the  people  aod 

~it  that  oould  not  m  any  event 

.  of  Ufe.  Uberty,  and  tbe  pur- 

used  in  the  broadvst  sense  of 

liberty  and  tolerattou.  to  embrace 

right  to  property,  as  well  as  the 

—  embraced  In  the  Dill  of  Rights. 

of  the  cltlaen*  from  the  role  of 


What  are  the  re&Iltlee  we  observe  here  tn  America  today?  la 
the  desire  to  hasten  social  and  ectmoniic  reform  we  have  dele- 
gated to  the  Kxecutlve  (czi  the  assumption  that  he  will  exerclae 
them  wisely)  ezteneive  powers  and  authority  which  under  our 
Constitution  were  reposed  tn  the  CongresB.  We  have  Increased, 
and  are  steadily  increasing,  centralization  at  power  tn  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  at  the  expense  of  the  States  and  to  a  point  that 
threatens  the  Integrity  of  the  State  gavemmenta.  The  taxing 
power,  conferred  by  the  people  upon  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  piirpose  of  raising  revenues  to  defray  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  that  purpoee  only,  a  lielng  employed  for  other  and 
different  purpoaes.  and  for  a  so-called  redistribution  tt  weaJth  and 
even  at  times  as  a  punitive  instrument.  The  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try are  being  subjected  to  regimentation,  voluntary  perlmpa,  con- 
sent being  obtained  by  means  of  bontaee  and  subsidies  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  on  the  one  hand  and  penalties  on  the  other 
band,  but  regimentation  nevertheless.  The  rapid  multiplication 
at  bureaus  and  agencies  removed  from  popular  control  are  as- 
serting supremacy  over  every  phase  of  private  business,  and  com- 
petition between  private  industry  ana  the  Government  oontlnuea 
to  increase. 

These  are  the  realities  that  we  face  today.  These  are  not  tha 
principles  and  methods  of  the  dejnocracy  at  the  fonndera.  They 
are  m  fact  entirely  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  government  and 
the  Ideals  of  freedom  that  j)ervaded  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thrwo 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  fought  the  Bevo- 
luttonary  War,  and  who  wrote  otir  Federal  Constitution. 

There  a  a  defense  and  a  strong  defense  made  In  favor  of  these 
new  trends  tn  our  governmental  set-up  They  point  out  abuses, 
many  abuses,  in  our  social  and  economic  system.  All  must  admit 
their  harmful  effects  and  need  for  correction.  Strange  as  It  may 
iieiiiiL.  tile  loss  of  democracy  has  u.<mally  resulted  from  capltalln  - 
tloD  of  the  unrest  among  the  people  because  of  these  abuaea  aiMl 
advancement  of  panaceas  tn  the  guise  at  reforms  and  benefits.  In 
a  word,  it  has  been  abuses  In  the  body  poUtic  and  sudden  i*»rnmnA 
for  Immediate  remedial  policies  that  have  resulted  In  the  sub- 
stltutkn  at  the  totalllarlan  state  for  democracy.  Whenever  social 
and  eoocximic  benefits  have  resulted  temporarily,  thsry  tiave  been 
accompanied  in  most  ctuses  by  ruthless  disregard  of  the  people's 
liberty 

Many  Umee  In  our  htetory  there  has  been  extreme  dissatisfaction 
with  political  policies  at  Presidents  and  of  parties,  yet  our  peopte 
have  not  sought  a  remedy  through  wealtenlng  the  power  and 
authority  of  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  tbe  Government. 
Our  people  have  patiently  waited  the  operation  of  normal  cor- 
rectives. It  a  this  attitude  that  has  contributed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Institutions  and  contributed  materially  to  our  political 
stability  and  economic  prosperity 

And  I  say  to  you  tonight.  In  all  earnestness,  that  if  these  rapid 
and  radical  changes  in  thf?  fabric  of  our  Government  prevail,  our 
democracy  and  otir  llbertlee  will  be  steadily  lessened.  If  we  are 
not  vigilant,  we  may  lose  our  priceless  heritage  and  find  ourselves 
in  a  totalitarian  state  of  our  own  malting,  ruled  by  a  legally  con- 
stituted, but  nonetheleea  all  powerful,  ruler 

Let  US  ttim  bark  before  It  Is  too  late  Let  ua  here  highly 
resolve  that  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  which  has  endured  for  a  century  and  a  holf  aa  the 
guardian  of  our  I1ber\'e«  and  our  freedom,  shall  not  perish. 

Let  us  turn  o\tr  thcghts  to  recollection  of  those  earlier  Amer- 
icans from  whom  has  come  our  herttage,  and  from  their  precepts 
and  examples,  f^nd  new  inspiration  and  take  new  courage. 

l#t  us  recall  John  CnrroH,  the  founder  of  your  university,  and 
Robert  Walsh  and  William  Oaston,  and  the  other  lllustrloua  men 
intlmatety  associated  with  the  early  history  of  Georgetown  and 
the  early  history  of  our  Republic 

Let  us  keep  the  fMth  and  ro  forth  tonight  from  these  hnllowcd 
halls  of  Georgetown  with  brnve  heart  to  defend  our  Republic  and 
to  preserve  our  heritage. 


Protection  for  Jews  of  Rumania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

t)K    OHKOON 

IN  THK  SKNATK  01'  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tueadav.  March.  29  deoUUitixr  day  of  Wcdneaday.  January  5), 

1938 


TTJCT  OF  PKTTTTONaiCKKrNO  PROTRCTTOTT  FOR  TR«  TKWn  OF 
RUMANIA  SUBMITTED  TO  THK  COUNCn.  OF  THE  LBAOUB 
or  NATIONS  NOW  IN  SKSSlON  AT  GENEVA,  BWmEERLAND 
BY  THE  EXETiniVK  COMMrm;E  OF  THE  WORLD  JEWISH 
CONaRBBS  OF  WHICH  DR  HTEPHEN  8  WI8K  IS  THE  PRESl- 
X>BNT,  ON  JANUARY  36    1038 


Mr,  McNARY.    Mr.  Prf>sldent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Apptedix  of  the  EUcoao  the  text  of  » 
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petition,  seeking  protection  for  the  Jews  of  Rumania,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress  on  January 
26.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ijetition  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  President  OTid  iiembera  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Gen^ta: 

Basing  Its  action  on  the  stipulations  of  the  minorities  treaty 
concluded  on  December  9.  1919,  between  the  principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  and  Rumania  and  placed  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  League  of  Nattlons.  as  well  as  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  relating  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  In  questions  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
minorities. 

And  referring  to  certain  measures  taken  and  contemplated  by  the 
Gcvemment  of  the  Rumanian  Kingdom  and  constituting,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Rumania,  an  Infraction  or 
the  danger  of  an  infraction  of  the  said  treaty. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  "World  Jewish  Congress,  an  organ- 
ization representing  more  than  7,000,000  Jews  throughout  the  world, 
recognized  successor  to  the  Committee  of  Jewish  Delegations,  which 
pleaded  the  cause  of  all  minorities  before  the  peace  conference 
and  which  has  served  since  then  as  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the 
Jewish  minorities  solemnly  established  by  the  decisions  of  the  afore- 
said conference,  has  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  president  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  the  following 
petition : 

I 

In  the  treaty  concluded  on  December  0. 1819.  between  thjB  principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Rumania,  the  latter  kccepted  a 
certain  number  of  obligationB  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
racial,  religious,  and  linguistic  minorities  in  that  country  and  rec- 
ognized those  stipulations  a«  "fundamental  laws,"  promialng  "that 
no  law,  regulation,  or  official  action  shall  conflict  or  interfere  with 
these  stipulations,  nor  shalL^uay  law,  regulation,  or  official  action 
prevail  over  them"  (art.  1).^ 

Moreover  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  expressly  states  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  equality  of  rights  granted  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
former  Rumanian  Kingdom  and  of  the  newly  acquired  Provinces 
was  a  prerequisite  of  the  "large  accessions  of  territory"  awarded  to 
Rumania  by  the  Allied  and  Aasodated  Powers.  The  preamble  de- 
clares u  follows: 

"Whereas  under  treaties  to  which  the  principal  allied  and  aaeo- 
clated  powers  are  parties  large  accessions  of  territory  are  being  and 
will  be  made  to  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania;  and 

"Whereas  Rumania  desires  of  her  own   free  will  to  give  full 

garanttes  of  liberty  and  Justice  to  all  Inhabitants,  both  of  the  old 
ngdom  of  RumazUa  and  of  the  territory  added  thereto,  to  what- 
ever race,  language,  or  religion  they  may  belong:  and 

"Have,  after  examining  the  question  together,  agreed  to  con- 
clude the  present  treaty,  and  for  this  purpose  have  appointed  as 
their  plenipotentiaries  the  following,  reserving  the  right  of  substi- 
tuting othpra  to  sign  the  treaty."  (Here  follow  the  names  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  ) 

Under  the  terms  of  the  principal  provisions  of  this  treaty  "all 
Rumanian  nationals"  are  "equal  before  the  law."  and  enjoy  "ths 
same  civil  and  political  rights,  without  distinction  as  to  race,  lan- 
guage, or  religion"  (art.  8,  se«.  1).  No  discrimination  Is  permitted 
particularly  In  matters  relating  to  the  admission  of  members  of 
the  minorities  "to  public  employments,  functions,  and  honors,  or 
the  eKprclse  of  professions  and  Industries"  (art.  8,  sec.  a) .  The  "full 
and  complete  protection  of  life  and  liberty"  Is  guaranteed  to  all  the 
Inhabitants  "without  distinction  of  birth,  nationality,  race,  or  re- 
ligion" (art.  9).  "Rumanian  nationals  who  belong  to  racial,  re- 
ligious, or  linguistic  minorities"  must  enjoy  "the  same  treatment 
and  security  in  law  and  In  fact  as  the  other  Rumanian  nationals" 
(srt.  B).  They  have,  furthermore,  "an  equal  right  to  establish, 
manage,  and  control ,  at  their  own  expense,  eharltabis,  religious, 
and  social  Institutions,  schools,  and  other  educational  establish- 
ments" (art  9).  "No  restriction"  Is  permitted  to  "be  Imposed  on 
the  free  use  by  any  Rumanian  national  of  any  language  In  private 
intercourse,  in  commerce,  in  religion,  in  the  press,  or  in  publlca> 
tlons  of  any  kind,  or  at  public  meetliigs"  (art.  8,  sec.  3) . 

Purthermore,  Rumania  obligated  herself  to  recognise  as  "Ru- 
manian nationals  Ipso  facto  and  without  the  requirement  of  any 
formality  all  persons  habitually  resident  at  the  date  of  the  com- 
ing  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  within  the  whole  territory  of 
Rumania.  Including  the  extenslozu  made  by  the  treaties  of  peace 
with  Austria  and  Hungary  or  any  other  extenilons  which  may 
hereafter  be  made"  (art.  S).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  treaty 
had  In  mind  in  particular  the  situation  of  the  Jews  stloulatlng 
expressly  in  artlcis  7  as  fcltows:  "Rumania  undertakes  to  recog- 
nise as  Rumanian  nationals  Ipso  facto  and  wlthovit  the  require- 
ment of  any  formality  Jews  Inhabiting  any  Rumanian  territory, 
«ho  do  not  possess  another  nationality." 

Finally,  by  virtue  of  article  18  of  the  treaty,  Rumania  has 
agreed  "that  the  stipulations  in  the  foregoing  articles,  so  far 
as  they  affect  persons  belonging  to  racial,  religious,  or  llngulstlo 
minorities,  constitute  obligations  of  International  eoncem  and 
shall  be  placed  under  tho  guaranty  of  the  Ij*affU«  of  Nations. 
They  shall  not  be  modified  without  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
ths  Council  of  the  Leagus  of  Nations."  Rumania  has  agreed 
"that  any  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall 


have  the  right  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Co\incil  nnv  :n- 
fractlon  or  any  danger  of  infraction,  of  any  of  these  obll(?Rtlons. 
and  that  the  Council  muy  thereupon  take  suf  h  action  .uid  jjivc 
such  directions  as  It  may  deem  proper  and  eiTective  in  lie  cir- 
cumstances." In  addition,  Rumania  has  ui?reed  that  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  questions  of  law  or  fact  arising  out  of 
these  articles  between  the  Rumanian  Government  and  any  one 
of  the  principal  allied  and  as.<^ocittted  powers  or  any  other  power, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  LeRt?ue  of  Naiions!  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  dispute  of  an  international  charactrr  incier  article  14 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations."  Rumania  ha<i  agteed 
"that  any  such  dispute  shall,  if  thi»  other  party  thereto  demands, 
be  referred  to  the  Pertnanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  The 
decision  of  the  Permanent  Court  shall  be  final  and  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  an  award  under  article  13  of  the  Cov- 
enant." 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  by  a  resolution  adopted 
on  August  30.  1921,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  placed 
the  stipulations  agreed  upon  under  the  guaranty  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

B 

The  new  Rumanian  Government  has  just  proclaimed  a  certain 
number  of  political  doctrines  which  constitute  In  thenveelves  an 
Infraction  or  danger  of  infraction  of  the  rights  granted  to  aU 
Rumanian  citizens  under  the  treaty  mentioned  above.  Indeed, 
the  new  Rumanian  Government  has  solemnly  declared  that  Its 
policy  is  to  establish  a  regime  based  on  the  predomlimnce  of  the 
Rumanian  race  and  that  It  conjsiders  persons  belonging  to  other 
races  strangers  to  the  state. 

in 

The  Rumanian  authorities,  In  contravention  of  the  Interna- 
tional obligations  deriving  from  the  treaty  of  December  9.  1910. 
have  recently  announced  publicly  that  they  consider  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Rtunanlan  citizens  of  the  Jewish  race  or  religion  as 
refugees  or  immigrants  who  have  no  right  to  Rumanian  citizen- 
ship or  who  have  acquired  It  by  illegal  means. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Rumania  and  His  Excellency  M.  Ck>ga, 
President  of  the  CouncU  of  Ministers  of  the  kingdom,  have 
Issued  declarations  which  have  had  wide  repercussion  and  accord- 
ing to  which  Rumania  is  Justified  In  and  has  the  Intention  of 
depriving  of  their  cltizenahip  or  of  their  right  of  settlement  and 
residence  in  the  kingdom  250.000  Jews  (according  to  the  King) 
or  500.000  (according  to  M.  Ooga).  (We  may.  in  passing,  note 
that  the  pro-Oovemment  Journal,  Tara  Noastra,  on  Jantiory  8, 
1938,  charged  that  close  to  a  million  Jews,  1.  e..  more  Jews  than 
there  are  in  Rumania,  had  entered  the  country  by  fraud.)  In 
requesting  the  members  of  the  CouncU  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
documents  appended  to  this  petition  we  abstain  from  enttf^lng 
here  into  a  discussion  of  the  language,  hlghlv  insulting  to  the 
entire  Jewish  race.  In  which  this  program  has  been  publicly 
announced,  language  which  in  Itself  constitutes  an  Infraction,  or 
at  the  very  least,  a  danger  of  Lnfraetion  of  the  principles  of  ths 
treaty  of  December  9,  1919. 

As  far  as  the  figures  are  concerned,  on  which  the  Rumanian 
Oovernment  supposes  It  can  Justify  its  intention  of  disfranchis- 
ing or  of  expelling  htmdrecis  of  thousands  of  Jews  living  In  Ru- 
mania, It  is  easy  to  refutc-^em  with  the  aid  of  the  official 
statistics  published  by  the  Rumanian  authorit.les  themselves.  The 
Demographic  Bulletin  of  Rumania,  1936,  tho  official  publication  of 
the  Central  Institute  of  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior, 
shows  that  throughout  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Rumania 
there  are  no  more  than  758.000  Jews,  constituting  4.2  percent  of 
the  total  population.  In  1910.  however,  the  number  of  Jews  liv- 
ing m  the  territories  constituting  the  present-day  Rumsnlan  king- 
dom amounted  to  851.000,  a  figure  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  present  number  of  Rumanian  Jews.  There  has  been  no 
mass  immigration  of  Jews  settling  in  Rumania.  We  may  illus- 
trate this  with  the  fact  that  accordina  to  the  report  of  the  admin- 
istrative council  of  the  International  Nansen  Office  for  Kefugeca, 
submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  Beptember 
S,  1930.  there  were  In  Rumania  at  that  time.  aecortUng  to  the 
survey  made  by  the  representative  of  the  Nansen  oAoe  in  Rumania. 
no  more  than  11,000  Russian  refugees,  ineludinf  both  Jews  and 
non-Jews. 

Finally,  we  may  note  that  the  statistics  of  migration  published 
officially  by  the  Rumanian  Oovernment  indicate  a  steady  deoreass 
of  the  number  of  foreigners  living  In  Rumania,  and  that  this 
alone  shows  that  no  influx  of  new  Immigrants  could  have  taken 
place  m  the  country  In  recent  years. 

Accordingly,  contrary  to  the  assertions  ot  the  Royal  Oovernment 
of  Rumania,  It  Is  impossible  to  consider  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jews  Involved  In  the  Oovernment's  proclamations  and  projects 
as  Immigrants  or  refugees.  These  Jews  are  simply  nationals  of  old 
Runmnla  or  residents  of  the  annexed  Provinces  who,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaties,  have  acquired  Rumanian  dtiaeiuihlp  by 
virtue  of  the  annexation  itself.  Consequently  they  enjoy  all  the 
civU  and  political  rlghU  of  eitiiens  of  the  kingdom. 

In  a  special  memorandum  appended  to  this  petition,  we  have 
the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  members  of  the  Council  additional 
statistical  data  completely  refuting  the  argiunenu  offered  by  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Rumanian  Oovernment. 

It  must  be  added  that  a  oommisston  has  been  constituted  to 

Erepare  the  procedure  of  dcnaturaUaing  undoubtedly  designed  to 
s  followed  by  expulsion,  and  that  it  has  already  begun  iu  work. 
In  preparing  these  measures  the  Rumanian  Ocyemment  without 
a  doubt  has  placed  ths  stipulations  of  ths  irmij  at  December  9. 
IB  IB,  in  grave  danger. 
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"nM  noTMl  Rumanlaa  Qowtn  xntnt  hM  sot  Umlttd  tUtlf  to  pro* 
eiaimtnf  doetnnM  of  «  r*n«ni  I  eharactar  and  «o  takinx  or  con- 
umpiatlnff  th«  !)-«▼«  iimmutm  lumawnwd  In  MWtlona  n  and  III 
<t  thu  pttltton.  but  tUM  foot    urtlMr.    It  h»»  \t»t  no  time  tn  an- 


nounctnf .  m  wtll  ai  infareiag 


tnttra  aeanomto  and  culturU 
■mbodylnf  dauaa*  which  art 
Mrma  and  iptnt  of  th«  tnaty 
Thua.  tha  Royal  Rumanian 


itfe  Ht  th«  Jawiah  population  and 
without  a  doubt  eontrarr  to  the 
of  DMambar  t.  itll. 
3oT«nuB«nt  haa  made  known  that 
tt  U  dMmlMlng  all  Jvwtah  citlHSU  from  all  public  oOcm  Theae 
In  particular  thoaa  (allpc  within  th«  JurlKllctton  of  the 

Boelal  insurance,  have  b^n  ordered 
to  pMpare  lUta  of  employew  ^o  ar«  of  "forelfrn"  orlffin.  tn  order 
(o  raplaoe  them  with  "Rumailan"  employaea.  Kumeroua  opera- 
tlona  of  thla  typa  haw  takes  p  aoe. 

It  haa  bMn  daeldad  to  pfoojlblt  the  Jewi  to  engaga  In  certain 
profeaclona  and  bxislnc 

Jewe  wtll  hereafter  be  ezelvidett  from  the  lale  of  commodities 
BKioopoUMd  by  tha  tUM  (aio^hol.  tobaooo,  matohaa,  ato). 

the  aspatrlatlon  of  Jews  en- 


aarious  maaaure 
gaged  in  a^lMultural  entaiprta^e. 
Maps  have  baea  takaa  to  ]: 

in  rural  ragione 


prohibited  from  teaching  the 
ttanal  hhftory.  eren  In  schools 
Ttie  meaaxaraa  taken  against 


extnaoely  dUBcult  the 


The 


iBi 


varkMia 
dally,  show  that 


life  not  to  say  expel  them  from 


cttUens 


ocimtry. 


The  general  doetrteee  of  the 
aeeordmg  to  which  Jewish 
(see.  m).  the  various  ma«turts 
are  not.  In  the  light  of  all  the 
tlon.  the  resolts  of  a  sltuatton 
fltanoes  newly  arisen  In  that 
apfrilcatton  In  a  purely' poUttcia 
tlons  to  the  Jews  of  RumanlK, 
element,  have  contributed 
natloswl  prestige  of  their 
tatelleettml  actlTlty.  their 
aoU  of  their  anoeatora,  which 
lite  trsatoient  which  Is  batng 
due  aboiva  all  to  the  faet  that 
havlag  aktaiaed  power  are 
strongly  reaemblee  that  wfalct 
from  being  applied  tn   ias3 
OoneeuUoa. 

9,  ma. 


from  the  first  day  of  lu  assump< 


tton  of  power,  a  number  of  ve  7  ipedflc  regulations  affecting  the 


t  the  JewB  trcim  engaging  in  any 


daclaloo  to  asolude  from  dealing 
or  as  sellera,  enterprises 
hsTlng  Jewish  capital  or  persohnel 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  for  the  f>Ilmlnailon  of  Jews 
fiQBi  the  fteld  of  femkaeplng  aid  Ilceoaaa  for  ecierelslng  this  voca- 
tkm  In  the  euuucry  have  alrealy  been  revoked. 

Thaie  haa  been  publtahed  a  decree  prohlhttlng  Jews  to  engage 
«r  to  have  at  their  service  a  noo-Jewlsh  female  servant  below 
ttoe  age  of  40  yi 

The  majority  at  Jewlah  phyitolans  have  been  iwtmed  that  they 
win  not  kinger  have  the  rlglit  10  practfcae  their  prof eaalofa.    Simllax 

a  affecting  engineers  aiid  architects  are  contemplated. 

fVteen  huadred  Jewish  law^  ers  an  mffnaoert  by  the  suppression 

profession. 
Jews  have  been  or  will  bi?  ojsted  from  aD  poeltkns  which  they 
have  occupied  in  the  radio  JMi  1. 

llMfrs  has  been  announced  the  ellmlmtlan  of  Jevrs  from   the 
theater  and  dtMCoa. 
Persona  belonging  to  the  Jewish  and  other  minorities  have  been 

Rumanian   language   and    the   na- 

maintained  by  the  minorities. 

Jewish  Journalists  have  been  par- 

ttcularly  severe.    All  the  Jewta^  newspapers  tn  Bucowina.  including 

14  at  Oemautl.  have  been  suf  is  eased.     All  Journals  pxilbttshed  in 

been  suppreaded.  The  Rttmanisn 
Journals  have  been  forced  to  lilscharge  their  Jewish  editors.  Sev- 
eral journals  (Adeverul.  Dunlieata,  and  lAipta)  have  been  sup- 
nisMBrt  on' the  pretext  that  tbslr  penonnel  Is  "foreign."  1.  e..  Jew- 
ish. One  hundred  and  tweoty  Jewish  Journalists  have  been 
deprived  of  their  traveling  per  nits. 

The  dlTBctcr  of  the  oOdsl    idagimphlc  agency,  Rador,  has  been 
dlTiiBBWI  heoauae  he  is  a  Jew. 
Some  measuraa  of  a  general  t  n>«.  among  them  being  the  appolnt- 

and  mmmlwdong.  have  been  taken 
Cor  the  purpoee  of  purifying,  fktxn  the  uatlonallstlc  point  of  view. 
Industry,  oommsroa.  and  labor  n  Rumania. 
Thla  list  la  asoeasarlly  Incom  >iete.  We  rsBerve  for  a  future  occa- 
the  pfeaantstlijii  to  the  m  imhers  of  the  CouncU  of  all  f nrther 


facts  Itesftnis  on  the  subject.  <4>^<'— ""g  at  the  same  time  that  the 
seventy  of  the  measures  taken 


by  the  new  Rumanian  Oovemment 
transmission  of  tnformatlon  and  all 
doouoeats  relating  to  the  steps  announced  and  enforced  by  the 
Biimantan  authorltlea. 

whlck  we  have  entimerated.  and  which 
a  the  Intention   of   the  Rumanian 


It 
authoritiea  to  ouat  the  Jews  dompJetely  from  Rumanian  national 


the  country. 


Eiew  government  (sec.  n) ,  the  thssls 
are  foreigners  In  thetr  own  land 
announced  or  enforced  (sec.  IV) 
rt>)ectlv«  tnformatlon  in  our  posses- 
peeullar  to  Rumania  or  of  drcum- 
They  ooostltute.  rather,  the 
manner  of  certain  racist  concep- 
who,  far  from   being  a  harmful 
to  the  proapertty  and  the  Inter- 
through  thdr   Industrial   and 
and  thetr  attachment  to  the 
they  have  inhahtted  for  craturles. 
InfUcted  upon  them  at  present  is 
I  potltteal  parties  sjod  leaders 
to  tvallae  a  program   which 
the  Laague  of  NatiazM  prevented 
XL  Upper  SUesla  by  vtrtne  of   the 
IB  ■Dalofovs  to  the  treaty  of 


cot  ntry 
patrotlsm. 


St  ivlng 


waleli 


The  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Rumanian  Oovernment.  which  la 
!"  oerUln  aapecu  conalUulM  an  Infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Decem- 
ber 0,  1919  aiid  in  ntherii  s  dunger  of  Infraction,  has  already  ltd 
to  consequoncm  which  mnke  nn  immedlnte  rectincatlon  of  the 
I  situation  neceeaary  IrMxpressiblc  anfutsh  prevails  at  preiient 
I  smotix  the  Jewuh  populntinn  uf  a  country  which  Is  a  member  of 
\  the  I^ftgu"^  of  N»iion«,  dcupite  t!i««  «p*clal  treaty  which  we  have 
cited  and  despite  the  esaenUal  principles  of  intemaUonal  morality 
unceaslHKly  proclaimed  by  the  onfans  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
particularly  In  connection  with  the  protection  of  minorities.  A 
population  of  almost  700,000  souls  Is  suddenly  menaoed  with  de- 
privation of  Its  solemnly  guaranteed  righu  It  Is  in  prooass  of 
losing  all  faith  tn  law  and  In  Justice.  It  flnds  Itaelf  sxpoaed  to 
the  tragic  situation  already  known  to  Jews  In  another  country 
which,  however,  never  sutiscrtbed  to  the  system  of  the  protection 
of  minorities  Thousaiida  of  Rumanian  citizens  of  the  Jewish  raoe 
and  religion  dream  of  flselng  abroad,  but  the  frontiers  are  closed 
in  the  faces  of  these  unfortunates.  One  solitary  hope  serves  to 
keep  these  human  beings  from  total  despair,  the  hope  that  the 
stipulations  of  the  tiraty  of  Deormber  9.  1019.  will  be  safeguarded 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

vn 

Inasmuch  as  the  measures  planned  and  announced  by  the 
Royal  Rumanian  Government  without  a  doubt  constitute  an  In- 
fraction of  the  treaty  of  December  9.  1919.  or  have  created  a  situa- 
tion constituting  a  danger  of  Infraction  of  the  stlpulatlonlT  sol- 
emnly afDrmed  by  this  treaty,  the  executive  cotmnlttee  of  the 
World  Jewish  Conirresa  haa  the  honor  of  requesting  the  Council 
of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  to  take  steps  and  to  give  such  instruc- 
tions which  will  appear  appropriate  and  effective  In  order  that  the 
proclamations,  speeches,  declarations,  decrees,  administrative  meas- 
ures, etc  ,  which  are  In  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  laws  con- 
tained m  this  treaty,  may  be  declared  null  and  void;  In  order  that 
the  discrimination  against  the  Jewish  population  may  be  checked; 
In  order  that  the  system  of  guaranties  established  by  the  treaty 
may  be  maintained  or  ret^tabllshed,  and  In  order  that  those  Jews 
who  have  already  be^n  affected  by  measures  contravening  the  In- 
ternational obligations  nf  the  kingdom  of  Rumania,  may  have  all 
their  rights  restored  and  that  reparation  may  be  granted  them. 

vm 

In  presenting  this  petition,  which  Is  receivable  under  the  reao- 
lutlons  and  reports  adopted  by  the  Oouncil  of  the  League  of  Natlana 
with  regard  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  matters  oonoemlng 
the  protection  of  minorities,  partlcu  Arly  the  resolutions  and  reports 
adopted  on  October  22,  1920.  6epteiaber  6.  1923.  and  June  18.  1929. 
the  executive  committee  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress  request  the 
secretary- E^en  era!  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  take  coguiaanoe  of 
the  extreme  urgency  of  this  petition  and  to  apply  to  the  preaent 
request  the  urgent  procedure  prorlded  by  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  adopted  on  June  27.  1921.  ' 

In  support  of  thla  request  we  point  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
In  which  the  758,000  Jewish  citizens  In  Rumania  now  find  tlMm- 
selves.  on  account  of  the  measures  mentioned  above,  which  strike 
at  their  moet  elementary  rights,  and  because  they  are  threatened 
with  the  utter  ruin  and  complete  destruction  of  the  foundations 
on  which  their  life  depends. 


Delaware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TTIE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON     JOHN    O.    TOWNSEND,    JR..    OP 

DELAWARE 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  last  evening  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Townsfnd]  delivered  a  brief  but 
impressive  addr^s  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Ck).'s  net- 
work In  the  parade  of  States  program.  His  subject  was 
Delaware.  I  ask  that  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Although  tt  is  Impossible  to  do  Justice  to  Delawtire  in  the  time 
allotted,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  Indicate  the  proud  history  and  for- 
tunate posltton  of  the  DiamoiKt  State. 
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Pour  fl»g«  h«T«  flown  OT«r  DtUwtr*.  Zb  IMl  the  Urotn Unary 
of  Dutch  Mttltmcnt  was  obMrvtd.  On  Junt  27  thU  vaar  th* 
pTMldant  of  th«  UnlMd  BUtM  will  welcome  the  Grown  Prlnof  of 
Bwoden  at  tha  Point  of  Rooka.  WUmlntton,  to  oalabrata  the  Dela- 
ware Bwedlah  Tercentenary.  Orant  of  the  "three  lower  counUee 
on  Delaware"  waa  made  to  William  Penn  In  1682. 

Delaware,  the  flret  State  to  ratify  the  Ooaatltutlon,  amall  In  ilM, 
le  happily  favored  by  nature.  lu  three  oountlee,  New  Oaitle.  Kent. 
and  Suuex,  are  comfortably  popiUated  with  thrifty  and  friendly 
people.    The  eoll  la  kindly. 

Th%  Unlveralty  of  Delaware  and  numeroua  public  and  prlTat* 
•choola  provide  a  fine  educational  nrttam.  Splendid  pubUo  build- 
Ins*  and  beautiful  churchea  beepeak  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  finest  of  roada  run  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  SUte.  Al- 
though our  tazaa  are  aa  low  •■  in  any  State,  we  maintain  a  balanced 
State  budget. 

Wilmington,  the  firat  city  of  the  firct  SUte,  ia  an  Induatrlal  and 
railway  cenUr.  Shipe  and  railway  ooachea  are  built  there;  chemi- 
cal producU,  leather,  and  many  other  Itema  manufactured. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  enjoyable  trip  for  the  motorlat  thla  epring 
than  to  travel  over  the  good  roada  through  Delaware.  In  New 
Caatle  County  he  will  aee  the  Delaware  River,  beautiful  rolling 
hilla,  and  wide  flelda;  the  plotureeque  Delaware  and  Cheaapeake 
Canal.  Through  Kent  and  Suaaex  he  will  have  a  feast  of  beauty 
In  the  bloaaoming  orcharda,  a  eea  of  whiU  noid  pink  and  roee. 
At  last,  in  Suaeex.  he  will  find  fine  beachea  and  reeoru  and  a 
■porUman'a  paradiae. 

Throughout  the  trip  be  will  be  charmed  by  the  historic  homaa 
and  churches;  the  well-kept  farma;  and  peaceful,  pro^Mroua  vll- 
lagea;  the  old  treea  and  winding  atreams.    Oocae  to  Delawarel 


InTestigation  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


J 


or 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5), 

1938 


RADIO   SPEECH   BT   SENATOR   H.    STYLES   BRIDGES.    OP  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  ON  MARCH  27,  1938 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  eminent  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  March 
27,  1938.  llie  address  has  to  do  with  the  investigation  of 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  9  years  ago  the 
fortunes  of  the  Democratic  Party  underwent  a  profound  change 
for  the  better.  Under  the  generous  sponsorship  of  Chairman 
Raskob,  certain  capitalists  and  other  interested  leaders,  a  revitalized 
national  headquarters  and  a  general  staff  was  established. 

The  very  heart  of  that  headquarters  was  the  publicity  depart- 
ment under  the  generalship  of .  Charles  Mlchelson,  probably  the 
greatest  American  technician  in  the  science  of  directing  pubUc 
opinion.  It  was  he  who  reduced  the  art  of  political  ventriloquism 
to  an  exact  science.  The  Democratic  Party  won  control  of  the 
House  in  the  election  following  Mlchelson's  employment  and  have 
held  it  ever  since.  They  won  the  Senate  and  the  Executive  in 
1932  and  have  held  them  also.  Mr.  Mlchelson,  de^ite  the  change 
of  paymasters,  continues  to  direct  the  greatest  peacetime  propa- 
ganda machine  ever  created  in  America.  Raskob  no  longer  pays 
him;  his  salary  now  comes  from  $100  Jackson  Day  dinners  and  the 
sale  of  Presldentially  autographed  campaign  books. 

I  must  beg  your  Indulgence  t(x  the  moment.  It  was  announced 
that  I  would  tallc  about  T.  V.  A.  and  I  Intend  to  do  so.  Discussion 
of  the  life  and  works  of  the  beloved  Charlie  Mlchelson — and  I'm 
told  he  is  a  grand  fellow  personally — ^may  seem,  far  afield  from 
T.  V.  A.,  but  If  you  will  bear  with  me  you'll  soon  see  the  con- 
nection. 

Now,  in  love.  In  war,  and  in  politics  the  best  defense  Is  a  vigorous 
attack.  The  grand  strategist  of  the  Democratic  Party,  wily,  skilled, 
able  Mr.  Mlchelson  knows  that  by  heart. 

When  we  apply  that  rule  to  the  cxurent  T.  V.  A.  situation,  actions 
that  have  seemed  obscxire  become  crystal  clear. 

For  3  months  or  more  the  Nation  has  heard  nothing  good  about 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  One  member  of  the  three  direc- 
tors has  publicly  preferred  serious  charges  against  the  other  two. 
Including  complicity  In  what  he  termed  an  attempted  "bare-faced 
■teaL" 


How  wu  this  chart!  met?  Wm  th«r«  an  honest  txtmlnatlon  of 
the  f»eu  by  the  only  mvthod  leyally  avBllabl*— a  confrMaional 
invNtlgatiOQ?    Thtrt  wu  not. 

iDCtMd  of  that  the  man  who  mad*  th«  oharB*  wm  clvtn  a  dnim- 
heftd  court  martial  of  quMtlonable  levallty  by  the  A^kident,  who 
oonitltuted  hlmaelf  tht  judfc,  the  Jury,  the  proMcutlng  attorney, 
tht  aherlff.  and  the  MiscuUontr  all  In  one.  The  PrMldtnl'i  mterost 
In  the  caM  wm  ao  strong  that  under  ordinary  prooedur*  in  a  court 
of  law  he  would  have  b*en  automatlnllj  diaquallfled  from  Judn  or 
Jury  MTTloe  In  a  limllar  situation. 

The  man  who  made  the  chartM,  Chairman  Morgan,  whoat  lift- 
loxxg  r«cord  of  hlf  h  charact«r.  of  brilliant  pubUc  Mrvlcc,  and  ptr- 
■onal  integrity  la  beyond  reproach,  waa  ■ummarUy  dlsmiaaad  with 
abusive  language.  He  could  not  havt  preaented  hli  case  to  auch  a 
kangaroo  court,  and  he  ataadfaatly  refuaad  to  prvaent  it  except  at  a 
congreaalonal  hearing. 

The  beat  dafenae  la  attack.  The  administration  adopted  this 
method.  The  defense  against  the  charges  of  Chairman  Morgan  waa 
not  refutation  of  his  statements.  It  was  an  attack  upon  him,  the 
mux  who  made  them.  The  President  Ignorwl  ths  statutory  limita- 
tion set  up  In  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  for  Prssldentlal  removal  of  T.  V.  A 
directors.  He  ignored  the  fact  that  his  legal  method  of  removal 
should  have  been  a  simple  message  to  a  Congress,  thr«e-quart«rs  ot 
whom  are  members  of  his  own  party,  asking  for  a  concurrent  rea^ 
lutlon  to  dismiss  Chairman  Morgan.  The  very  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent by-passed  the  legal  method  lends  added  color  to  Chalnnaa 
Morgan's  charges. 

It  was  dramatic  thus  to  hold  a  "demonstration  trial"  after  th« 
Moaoow  technique.  It  was  bold.  It  was  daring.  It  was  defense  toy 
attack.    It  was  Mirhelsonian  strategy. 

I  suggest  that  the  American  publk  In  the  weeks  to  come  reman- 
ber  this  episode  as  the  key  to  future  strategy  in  dealing  with  the 
T.  V.  A.  investigation. 

Yes;  there  is  going  to  be  a  T.  V.  A  Investigation.  This  U  stlU 
a  democracy.    The  public  will  cannot  be  defied  Indefinitely. 

Even  before  last  Christmas  Chairman  Morgan  first  aired  his 
charges.  For  weeks,  for  months,  the  administration  sought  to 
belittle  the  charges.  When  public  clamor  became  too  insistent 
to  be  smothered,  how  did  the  administration  adapt  the  MVrh*'wn 
strategy  of  attack  as  a  means  of  defense? 

Tlie  first  step  was  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  for  an 
alleged  investigation  of  T.  V.  A^  not  by  Congreas  but  by  another 
agency,  the  majority  of  whoee  officials  are  either  appointees  of 
the  President  or  members  of  his  party,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

But  the  triie  Inwardnecs  of  this  resolution,  my  friends,  did  not 
meet  the  eye  at  once.  An  examination  of  its  contents  showed 
that  very  little  of  it  was  to  be  directed  toward  the  scores  of  charges 
openly  made  against  this  F^ederal  adventtire  of  Alice  In  Wonder- 
land, or  perhaps  I  should  say  Alice  In  Blunderland.  No,  indeed! 
Remember  that  the  best  defense  is  attack.  This  resolution  directed 
the  Trade  Commission  to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  private  Industry  In  its  legal  tests  of  the  T.  V.  A.  power 
program. 

Another  Investigation  of  the  utilities.  What  a  marvelous  out. 
Not  only  would  the  public  attention  be  diverted  but  we  would 
forget  all  about  the  charges  of  fraud,  waste,  extravagance,  and 
incompetence  of  T.  V.  A.  itself.  The  audacity  of  this  strategy  was 
dazzling. 

In  taking  this  method  the  administration  was  aMe  to  force  all 
those  who  soiight  a  real,  an  honest  probe  of  the  affairs  of  T.  V.  A. 
into  the  wholly  false  position  of  defending  the  utilities.  That 
position  Is  self-evldently  a  false  one  since  there  never  has  been 
any  opposition  to  inclusion  of  an  inquiry  into  the  utility  phase 
of  the  question.  "Riere  has  only  existed  a  strong  demand,  widely 
supported  by  the  public,  for  an  Inquiry  into  all  phases. 

I  have  repeated  my  own  position  frequently:  that  I  have  no 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  T.  V.  A.  as  set  forth  in  Its  creattng 
act;  that  If  those  principles  are  to  be  preserved  public  confidence  ' 
must  be  restored;  and  that  confidence  cannot  be  preserved  until , 
R  full,  free  congressional  investigation  of  T.  V.  A.  is  made.  If  that 
investigation  should  include  the  question  of  the  effect  of  litigation 
by  private  utllitits  on  this  matter  I  have  no  objection.  T  do  object 
to  the  X3ae  of  a  minor  side  issue  as  a  tactical  means  of  obscuring 
the  main  issue.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  industry  that  has  pro- 
duced an  Insull  may  still  have  a  skeleton  or  two  in  its  closet. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  here.  T.  V.  A.  Is  what  the  public  seeks 
to  find  the  truth  about.  There  has  been  almost  no  defense  to 
T.  V.  A.  on  the  merits  of  the  issue  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
leveled  against  it.  The  administration's  strategy  has  been  to  cover 
up  T.  V.  A.  dirt  by  a  phoney  counter-attack.  The  New  Deal  ap(H- 
ogists  in  Congress  and  in  the  press  Impugn  the  motives  of  those 
who  seek  decency  and  honesty  in  government,  and  who  believe  in 
a  square  deal  for  all.  They  revile  us  with  scurrilous  remarks  and 
level  falss  charges.  Having  been  in  a  position  of  leadership  In 
forcing  the  T.  V.  A.  investigation  I  seem  to  be  the  object,  penon- 
ally,  of  this  contemptible  smearing  attack.  Certainly  such  tactics 
are  the  strategy  of  desperation.  When  the  truth  fails  as  a  defense 
the  last  resort  Is  defamation  of  character. 

The  proposal  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  Investigation  was 
too  raw  for  the  public  to  stomach.  It  died  under  pressure  of 
public  clamor  for  a  real  congressional  investigation. 

So  the  administration  retreated  an  Inch.  Retaining  all  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Commission  inquiry  resolution,  a  new  proposal  waa 
made,  this  time  for  a  senatorial  investigation  largely  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  private  industry  In  legal  opposition  to  T.  V.  A.    Tba 
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■t>«t«gy  of  atnrttng  sCtentlon 
aatf  toward  Um  uttttOw  rod 

Mpantlnw  the  clanrar  of  an  o 
tlMt  tbe  Boom  or  Rep 
ytl^ttlri  at  tta  own.    To  bead 
to  a  )otnt  tpwetigatlop  bj  boUi 

And  on  Prtday  t&e 
half  at  our  oolleagoM  of  totb 
tainln«  Om  facta  tn  tbla 
Inveatl^tlon  reaolutlon,  and 
eluding  tn  tbe  adadnlattmtton 
ting  forth  tbm  charfH  at 
been  mede  tn  recent  mactlH. 

ReoenUy  a  frtend  of  ttte  T  V 
llteratora   made   tlM  sCateaHnt 
desiring    an    Impartial    Investigi^loD 
"Keep  jvnr  eye  on  tbc  ball  tn 
thmk  of  no  better  adrlce  to  tbe 

Ttie  hand  la  often  quicker  tb4n 
UfotoK  to  make  that  ball  dli 

The  battle  for  a  tharooKhgotlkg 
yet  won.    I  have  every  mnlhlmiBe 
of  the  IlQuee  and  at  the  Vfce 
admlalatratKJB  |wiiiin    that 
■»-callcd  Cnecda  a<  T.  V.  A.  or 


from  the  arandehi  of  T   V.  A. 

waa  racalxMd  tn  fun  foree. 

i^traged  pubUe  had  t>ecaaae  ao  great 

on  condOBttng  an  In- 

tha*  off  the  admlnlstimtlon  agreed 

Pouaee.  another  atrategle  retreat. 
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He    entitled    bU    hand-out. 

the  T.  V.  A.  mveengannn."     I  can 

public. 

tbe  eye.     And  tbe  T.  V.  A.  hJU3d 
r  If  we  (tact  watch  It  doaely. 
tnwttgatk>n  of  T   V    A.  ta  not 
In  the  lutein  Hy  of  the  Speaker 
Bot  I  reallBe  tbe  terrific 
be  pot  tipon  them  to  appctot 
pewMW  who  will  be  aaaenable  to 
liiiaaliaallin    coBamtttee.    and    to 


wUl 


tmpirttal 


repreeenUUvea.    Lett  not  aUov 
Itftl  0K  the  facta,  lot  the 
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recently  at  Public  School  No 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OV  NVW  YORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 
Harch  29. 1928 


1  mX  BBOOMES  A  LAW  BY  SISTER 
COWSILIO.  O.  P.  I 


Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaket.  under  leave  to  exteiKi  my  re- 
marks I  include  herein  a  drai  aatizatlon  of  haw  a  bill  becomes 
a  law,  entitled.  "How  Bill  iecame  John  Law,  Esquire,"  by 

1  his  dramaUxatloa  was  produced 
47.  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
the  teachers,  Mr.  Leo  Burgoyne. 
Nine  nlnth-crade  bojrs  piay«d  In  the  cast.  The  balance  of 
the  nlnth-crade  class  and  paj  -t  of  the  serenth-grade  class  sat 
on  the  stage  and  made  up  the  "concrcsstonal  chamber."  One 
of  tlie  pupils  of  the  elghUi-irade  class  explained,  by  use  of 
a  slide,  tbe  procrew  of  a  U|I  through  Cuigress  before  the 
perfwmanee. 

This  drama  was  published  ih  the  Young  Catholic  Messenger 
and  is  of  interest  to  young  students  who  are  studying  civics 
and  current  history. 

How  "Bex"  TtTaiW  'JoBJr  Law. 


P) 


(A  drafaathtatton  ai  how  a  bill 

CondLo,  O 

rnte  hUl  dieted  tn  thla  dram  %  la  fletttloiM.) 
•ease :  The  Capttol.  Waahtngta  n.  D.  O. 

CHAl  AI 

BUI.  who  later  beoomee  John  I  aw 
BepreeentaUve  Blank,  who  Int^ucn  BUL 
Praaldlng  OOoer  ot  the  Houae 
Chairman  of  Cooualtte*  on  ftcaign  Affalra. 


Representative  Daoh.  Cbalnna^ 

X<aadar  at  the  la^vocahle  side. 

Iieader  ot  Um  "|T'^"g  >l(fe- 

Sergeant  at  Anna. 

(Scene  oaa:  ISia  CapltoL   Be 
baalde  htm) 

Beprcaentattve  Blaitx.    Hurr] 
thrmagh  tlte  Bouae  belaca  the 


a  law.   by  Slater  liary 


V, 


of  the  rirmmrttfir  of  the  Wbole. 

! 

p^aaaatattve  Blank  eaten  with  "mO" 
along.  Bin.     I  want  to  get  you 


Box.  rm  an  nervous  about  facing  that  big  crowd  ot  men.  Bow 
many  did  you  «y  there  wpre? 

Repreeenutive  Blakk  Tbe  full  roll  Is  435.  but  aeveral  have  died 
and  tbe  State  govpmors  have  not  yet  appointed  others  to  fill  their 
unexptretf  terme  Don  t  worry  though.  BUI  TouTl  ftnd  lots  (rf 
frlend3  In  the  House  Fve  spoken  about  you  to  many  of  the  leaders, 
and  they  are  qiiite  anxious  bo  have  me  Introduce  you. 

Btu..  Do  you  think  therll  make  me  change  my  appearance  any? 
I  do  IQce  Just  what  I  haf«  on. 

Representative  Blank  Well  they  may  put  a  patch  or  two  on  you, 
but  they  won't  change  you  v^ery  much  The  committee  wUl  bave  to 
see  you  flrst  tn  private,  and  If  they  think  you're  fit  you  will  have  to 
cume  before  the  House:  If  the  committee  doesnt  think  youTl  do,  Tm 
afraid  It's  the  graveyard  for  yours 

Box.  The  graveyard?     What  graveyard? 

Representative  Blank.  That's  what  we  say  when  we  mean  that  a 
bill  has  been  killed  by  the  House  conunlttee.  It  means  that  the 
committee  doeen't  think  It  wUl  do,  and  It  falls  to  reconuncnd  It  to 
the  House.  That  "kills"  the  bill.  It  never  comes  before  the  House 
in  that  same  form  as^aln  But  dont  worry,  old  frtend.  Toull 
easily  get  by  the  committee.  I  don't  expect  to  see  you  go  to  the 
graveyard 

Bill.  It  Isn't  very  pleasant  there.  I  don't  want  them  to  smother 
me  like  that  You  don  t  think  theyll  do  that  to  me,  do  you. 
Representative  Blank'' 

Representative  Bi^jtk  T  think  they  won't  do  that  to  you.  Bill. 
You  see.  the  last  time  there  was  a  big  war  Ln  the  workl,  htmdreds 
of  thonsands  of  our  soldier  boys  were  sent  to  Europe,  and  million.^ 
of  our  dollars  were  lent  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  Some  say  It  waa 
because  many  Amertcans  had  money  Invested  In  foreign  natiotM 
and  they  were  anxious  to  have  their  interests  protected.  Some  rich 
bankers  had  lent  money  to  foreigA  banks  to  pay  for  the  war,  do 
naturiOly  they  didn't  want  thoae  countries  to  loae  the  war.  Now  If 
Congress  agrees  to  you  the  amount  of  American  Investments  and 
loans  In  foreign  countries  will  be  limited  and  made  at  the  risk  oi' 
the  investors,  and  the  United  States  will  not  be  mixed  up  with  for- 
eign troubles  again  because  of  American  Inviestors.  But  here  we 
are  now:  I  will  introduce  yau 

Bill.  What  a  crowd  of  lawmakers  I  see  before  me.     I  hop>€  I  have  > 
a  happv  fate  at  their  hacd.s 

(Scene  Two  Before  the  Houae  of  RepresenUtlves.  (The  class 
may  represent  the  Members  of  the  House  ) ) 

Rfpreaentatlve  Blaitk.  Mr    Speaker.  Representative  BlarJc 

Presiding  Ofticeh    Representative  Blank. 

Representative  Buutk  I  wish  to  Introduce  my  friend  BtU  to  tlM 
Members  of  the  House  His  full  nAme  is  A  Bill  for  the  Llmltatloa 
of  American  Investments  and  Loans  In  Foreign  Nations.  I  hope 
that  he  will  be  favorably  received  by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

PaasxDiWG  OrrtcxB  Thank  you.  Rep'-esentatlve  winnv  i  aKaH 
refer  your  friend  BUI  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  live  to  come  up  before  the  body  of  the  House. 
We  .shall  call  your  Bill  No  9876543.  Now  the  neit'business  before 
the  House,  please 

Bnx  lasMle).  Whew!  That  was  short  and  snappy.  Now  for  the 
committee  room.  They  tell  me  the  committee  work  is  done  la 
secret  and  that  no  records  are  made  of  the  proceedings.  Well,  now 
that  I'm  on  the  wav    I  am  anxious  to  go  through  with  It  all. 

(Scene  Three:  Some  time  later  Outside  the  oommtttee  room. 
Bill,  looking  rather  wilted,  but  smiling,  foilowa  a  member  of  the 
committee  from  the  room.) 

Bill.  Whee^-w'  That  wa.s  hot'  I  feel  so  wilted  that  I  cant  Jmnp 
around  to  celebrate  my  victory.  What  a  lot  of  mean  things  thoao 
committee  men  on  the  left  said  about  me.  They  said  that  I  would 
destroy  the  freedom  for  which  their  forefathers  died;  that  I  would 
banish  the  word  prosperity  from  the  American  dlctloimrtes. 

Membie  of  Committez.  Hello  there,  Repreaentatlve  Blank. 
Here's  your  bill  we're  returning  to  the  House.  He  was  almost 
smothered  In  there,  but  we  saved  him.  The  opponents  said  that  If 
he  did  pass  the  two  Houses  the  President  wcmld  surely  veto  him, 
and  that  if  the  President  failed  to  do  that  the  Supreroe  Court 
would  undoubtedly  declare  him  unconstitutional  In  cases  that 
would  be  sure  to  come  up  concerning  this  bill. 

Representative  Blank  They're  not  any  too  comfortable  about 
my  bill,  are  they'     How  do  you  feel  now    Bill?     Quite  elated? 

Bill.  Not  at  all,  yet  They  tore  me  apart  too  much  for  that. 
They  made  some  very  nnrompllmenUry  remarks  about  me,  but 
one  of  the  committee  stood  up  and  asked:  "Mr.  Opponent,  was 
your  son  nsed  as  fodder  for  cannon  In  the  last  war?  My  son  lies 
with  thousands  of  others  among  the  popples  In  Flanders'  fields." 
That  changed  the  d1r»H-tVon  of  the  wind  They  began  to  listen 
after  that,  and  here  I  am  now,  going  back  with  this  gentleman  to 
the  House 

Representative  Bt^nk  Wfll.  you're  a  party  bill,  so  aH  the  loyal 
members  of  our  party  will  support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion and  vote  to  pass  you  to  the  Senate  I  will  see  yoo  later  Good 
luck. 

(Scene   4:   The   House   of   RepresenUtlves  again  some  time   later) 

Chairman  or  Commtttts.    Mr.  Speaker,  chairman  of  the  Foreigu 

Afialrs  Committee.  ^"^ 

Speaker    Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Chaikmam.  The   Co^ninitUee   on    Foreign   Affairs  reports  favorably 

on  the  bill  for  limitation   of   American    investments  and  loan*  la 

foreign    nation*.     The    committee    recommend*    that    said    bill    be 

given  a  place   on   the   calendar   to  await   its   turn   to  come  un  for 

discussion  before  the  body  of  the  House.     Thank  you 
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Speaker.  I  recommend  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  so 
that  the  bill  may  be  given  a  date  on  which  to  come  up  before  the 
House. 

Bnx  (aside).  Suspense!  Suspenset  I  wish  the  Committee  on 
Rules  would  advance  me  out  of  my  turn.  They  do  It  sometimes  to 
Important  bills,  I  hear.  I  guess  that  Is  why  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  been  ulcknamed  'the  steering  committee."  I  think  I 
shall  rest  for  a  while  until  my  date  la  called.  I've  had  a  strenuous 
time  of  late. 

(Bill  departs.) 

(Scene    5:    Several    weeks    later.    The    House    of    Representatives 

again) 

Speaker.  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  have  be- 
fore us  for  dlsciisslon  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Blank 
and  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We 
shall  now  debate  this  bill  In  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole. 

Bn.L  (to  clerk,  beside  whom  be  is  seated).  What  does  that  mean, 
please? 

Clerk  (In  whisper) .  The  whole  body  of  Representatives  will  sit 
as  a  committee  to  discuss  you.  Tlie  Speaker  will  leave  his  place 
and  will  appoint  a  Representative  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  the  time  being.  There  are  some  sharp 
debates  coming,  I  think. 

Bill.  Do  you  think  theyTl  kill  me?  Does  the  House  have  a 
graveyard,  too? 

Clerk.  Yes;  the  House  has  a  graveyard,  too,  Tou  must  be  pre- 
pared for  anything. 

Bill.  I  feel  cold  and  creepy.  What's  the  temperature  in  here, 
please? 

Clerk.  Hush-sh;  84* — In  the  shade,  too! 

Speaker.  I  shsOl  appoint  Representative  Dash  to  the  chair,  please, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Representative 
Dash. 

Representative  Dash.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole:  We  have  up  for  discussion  today  the 
limitation  of  American  Investments  and  loans  in  foreign  nations. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  has  determined  5  hours  as  the  time 
limit  for  the  bill's  discussion.  I  shall  announce  the  rules  for 
time  limit  as  set  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  this  debate:  The 
committee  appoints  2^4  hours  as  the  limit  beyond  which  nPithar 
side  may  continue  the  debate.  The  leader  of  each  side  of  the 
debate  may  be  allowed  1  hour  to  open  the  discussion,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  House,  no  Member  other  than  the 
leader  will  be  allowed  more  than  5  minutes  of  speaking  time. 
No  one,  without  the  consent  of  all.  may  speak  twice. 

Bill  (to  himself).  I  wish  the  opposing  side  had  only  5  minutes 
altogether  in  which  to  speak.  This  is  terrible.  Why  don't  they 
start? 

Leader  or  the  Favorable  Stdt.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole:  During  recent  years  much  ugly  matter 
has  been  brought  to  light  bearing  on  the  United  States  and  the 
World  War.  I  need  not  review  for  you  the  facts  in  all  their 
ugliness.  I  need  only  remind  you  that  the  flower  of  our  American 
youth  was  lost,  that  millions  of  dollars  have  gone,  and  that  untold 
suffering  has  come  upon  our  Nation.  Why?  The  doughboys 
would  have  told  you  then,  "To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
But  what  have  our  recent  Investigations  uncovered?  That  under- 
lying our  principles  of  democracy,  lying  concealed  as  a  worm  in  a 
core,  unknown — unnoticed — by  the  average  American,  was  the 
matter  of  foreign  Investments  and  loans.  This,  the  bill  up  for 
discussion  now.  hopes  to  eliminate  by  curtailing  the  amount  and 
kind  of  Investments  and  of  loans,  and,  if  need  be,  to  place  a  tax 
upon  all  such  moneys  which  find  their  way  to  foreign  nations. 

Leader  or  the  Oppowents.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  It  will  be  our  aim  to  bring  bj*3re  this  Com- 
mittee reasons  why  this  bill  shovQd  not  be  passed.  Does  not  our 
Constitution  guarantee  "the  pursuit  of  happiness"  to  each  of  its 
cltlaens?  Would  not  this  bill  curtail  such  a  guarantee?  Does  not 
our  Constitution  gxiarantee  the  rights  of  property?  Would  not  such 
a  bill  destroy  them?  My  respected  opponent  failed  to  prove  his 
points  in  which  he  declared  that  moneyed  interests,  rather  than 
democracy,  were  the  motivating  principle  of  our  entrance  into  the 
World  War.  Let  the  opposing  party  prove  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments, and  then  we  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  such  a  bill  for  the 
limitation  of  American  investments  and  loans  in  foreign  nations 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
to  Its  people. 

Bill.  They  both  sound  like  good  arguments  to  me.  I  wonder 
whether  I'm  all  wrong?  But,  no,  didn't  the  Committee  Chairman 
say,  "Was  your  son  used  as  fodder  for  c&nnon  in  the  World  War?" 
And  didn't  he  add  sadly,  "My  son  lies  with  thousands  of  others 
among  the  popples  In  Flanders'  Fields."     •     •     • 

(Several  hours  later,  during  which  the  debate  has  continued.) 

Bill.  Well,  the  debate  seems  about  over.  Perhaps  they'll  patch 
me  up  a  bit  here.    I'm  rather  worn  from  my  rough  handling  so  far. 

Clerk  ( In  a  whisper  to  Bill ) .  The  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
Just  voted  favorably  on  you.  Watch,  now.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  gives  his  place  back  to  the  Speaker,  the  Committee 
"rises,  "  and  becomes  again  the  deciding  body,  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  bill  will  be  placed  before  them  for  passage. 
This  part  will  be  interesting.    They  may  start  some  filibustering. 

Bill.  Filibustering?    That  sounds  like  fighting. 

Clerk.  Well,  it  isn't  fighting  actually,  but  it  shows  the  opposing 
^Ide  has  some  fight  in  it.  They  may  call  a  motion  to  adjourn,  or 
call  for  yeas  and  nays.  etc..  which  wo\ild  take  a  long  time,  or  do 


anything  to  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill.  They  could  keep  that  up 
indefinitely  if  the  Speaker  recognized  such  'dilatory  motions."  But 
the  Speaker  won't,  I'm  sure,  and  if  many  such  motions  are  made. 
he  will  refxise  to  give  the  floor — that  is,  to  recognize — anyone  whom 
he  knows  to  be  filibustering. 

Bill.  Suppose  the  Speaker  approves  the  filibustering  and  vwem 
that  side  the  floor  repeatedly.    Then  whatll  happen  to  me? 

Clerk.  Someone  may  enter  a  motion  of  "previous  bill."  which 
means  that  the  bill  up  for  discussion  before  any  of  the  filibuster- 
ing started  must  be  decided  at  once  if  the  House  says  so.  Even 
motions  made  to  adjourn  may  be  declared  out  of  order.  The 
Members  then  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  bill.  This  is  called  the 
cloture  rule.    That  means  the  debate  has  been  closed. 

Bill.  I  hope  they're  ready  to  close  the  debate  on  me.  They 
ought  to  see  I'm  good  for  their  welfare. 

Clerk.  Well,  not  everyone  sees  alike,  you  know.  Some  think 
you're  a  danger  to  the  Constitution. 

Speaker.  We  are  now  about  to  call  for  the  vote  on  the  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  limitation  of  American  investments  and  loans 
in  foreign  nations."  The  clerk  wiU  now  call  for  ayes  and  then 
for  nays. 

Bill.  Here's  where  I  get  mine.    I'm  afraid  to  look  or  listen. 

Clerk.  Those  in  favor  of  the  bill  will  signify  by  saying  "aye." 

(Class  gives  the  vote.) 

Those  contrary,  signify  by  saying  "nay." 

(Class  again  votea.) 

The  ayes  have  It.  The  bill  for  the  limitation  of  American  in- 
vestments and  loans  in  foreign  nations  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sergeant  at  Asms.  Congratulations,  old  top.  1  knew  you'd 
make  It.  Now  for  the  Senate.  I  hope  they  give  you  a  good 
reception. 

Bill.  Thanks;  you're  very  encouraging.  But  whatll  they  do 
to  me  there? 

Sergeant.  No  more  than  they  did  to  you  in  this  Hovise,  except 
that  they  may  put  a  patch  or  two  on  you  and  send  you  back 
here  for  an  O.  K.  before  you  go  to  the  President.  Good-bye;  there's 
a  Icng  path  ahead  of  you  yet,  but  I  hope  you  make  l'. 

Bill.  Thanks,  friend.  OS  to  the  Senate  for  mine.  Oh,  what  m 
thrill  to  hear  that  chorus  of  ayes.     Hooray,  whoopee,  hurrah. 

(Scene  6.  Several  weeks  later.  Representative  Blank  meets  hl« 
one-time  friend.  Bill,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Bill  ^«ars  a  poUoe- 
man's  cap  and  badge  and  carries  a  stick.)  ^ 

Representative  Blank.  Well,  if  it  Isnt  my  old  friend,  Bill. 

Ex-BiLL.  How  are  you.  Representative  Blank?  I'm  Bill  no 
longer.  The  President  put  his  signature  on  me  this  morning  and 
now  Tw.  John  Law,  Esq.  See  my  new  outfit?  Because  of  the 
Preslde,nt'8  approval,  I  may  now  go  abroad  In  the  land  and,  believe 
you  me,  people  will  respect  me  from  now  on. 

Representative  Blank.  Do  you  reireznber  how  nervous  you  were 
when  J  introduced  you  in  the  House?  ' 

John  Law,  Esq.  I  surely  do.  But  I'm  not  any  longer.  I've  been 
through  a  great  deal  since  then.  I  got  into  a  few  minor  difficulties 
In  the  Senate,  but  they  were  ironed  out  quite  satisfactorily  and 
here  I  sun,  thanks  to  you  and  your  friends,  the  champion  of  the 
American  Nation,  John  Law,  Esq.,  on  the  limitation  of  American 
Investments  and  loans  in  foreign  nations. 

(The  end.) 


Establishment  of  New  Air-Mail  Routes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29, 1938 


LETTER    FROM    HON.    LYLK    H.    BOREN,    OP    OKLAHOMA,    TO 
MEMBERS   OF  CONGRESS 


Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Speaker,  setting  up  a  fund,  presumably 
for  particular  new  air  routes  on  the  theory  tjaat  they  arc 
proposed  to  be  established  by  the  competitive-bidding  system. 
Is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  and  Is  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  air  industry.  It  should  clearly  be  shown  that 
it  is  the  attitude  of  Congress  that  particular  air  routes  should 
not  be  designated  in  the  appropriation  and  that  we  do  not 
approve  the  competitive -bidding  system  for  establishing  new 
air  routes. 

The  record  should  also  show  that  legislation  now  pend- 
ing for  the  proposed  stabilization  of  the  air  industry  should 
be  enacted  prior  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  establishing  new  routes  and  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Congress  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
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should  refrain  from  estab 
hldiling  until  the  new 
try  is  deflnitfly  disposed 
ance  to  the  Industry  and 
for  the  purpose  of  new 
d&ogeroufily  inconsistent 
I  am  inchidlng  as  part 
ters  whteh  I  ha^e 
this  subject: 
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of. 

1o 


addresed 


ishing  new  routes  by  competitive 

leglslatton  for  the  air  Indus- 

Withoot  that  definite  aasur- 

the  piiUk:.  any  additional  funds 

iLir-mafl  routes  is  ill-advised  and 

nth  the  putiUc  interest. 

of  my  retnarkB  the  foOowlng  iet- 

to  Members  of  Congress  upon 


bu 


ro^  tes 


't!>o  aaanAths 


f:"om 
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UMndBMBta  to  H    R.  8»48   ( 
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ameniinent. 
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bidding   system.      The   biddti 
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These  companies  obtain  the 
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to  keep  smaller  companies 

The  competttlre  bMdlng 
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freicjtng  oxjt  companies  wttli 

In  the  partleohu-  Twites 
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theae  routes  are  not  foande<3 
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commerce  system  founded   ^ 
Unirorm  rates  irtthln  apectlle)  I 
fovndatton  for  atr-mail 
RWtea  muat  he  baaed  on 
tedependest  body  such  as 

I  aollctt  yottr  aid  ta  <_ 
air  mall  and  air  commeree 
by  the  BaData  Approprlathma 

I  arm  be  very  pleased  to 
Krt)Jsct. 

Btncerdy  youn^ 


Souaa  or  BxMuaicranvaB, 
W\fulUmftom,  D.-C..  Febramry  21.  192M. 

Calendar  Ho.  1370.  the  Senate  Com- 

sUljuiltted   a  report    with    Tsaious 

lYeaanry  and  Poet  OfBce  Department 

lOStJ    The  significant  amendment 

for  the  oOee  of  the  Second  Asslst- 

•f>aS477  for  the  astabU&hmeru  of  new 

■re    apectfteaHy    defined    tn    the 


established  throqgh  the  competitive 
C  system  has  broken  down. 

In  recent   months,    bid  as   low  as 
of  a  cent  per  mfle  on  routes 
!  tae  run  from  S6  to  90  cents  per  mile. 
routw  by  those  rtdlcaloos  bids  and 
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obtaining  routes  on  honest  bids 
tor  air- mall  routes  when  exposed 
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bidding  system)    the   large    lines   In 
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ettabliBhed  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
toims  azxl  cities  In  your  own  con- 
to  realise  that  the  estabJlshment   of 
on  public  canvenlence  and  necessity 
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OfBce  Department  opened   bids  on 

ling  l.TWi  mllee  ef  air-mail   trans- 
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Q»e  bMa  were   1   mill  per  mile,  and 
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for  the  bustneas.     The  1-mill-per- 

to  iBTade    the    little   fellows' 
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Bering  s  teirieory. 

advertised,  one  route   was  noncom- 

meikipollea  were  not  interested  in 
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e.  Wyo.    On  that  particular  route, 
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To  glv«e  one  deflnJte  framplp  of  the  ogcnalve  and  defensive 
war  now  belni?  carried  on  between  the  monopoly  buUtlers  and 
the  Independents,  I  refer  to  the  Washington-Buffalo-route  bid 
of  July  13,  19S7  A  large  air  line  bid  1  mm  a  mfle  for  300-pound 
loads,  expecting  to  gobble  up  tlie  Independent  atr-line  territory. 
The  Independent  I:ne  wan  then  compelled  to  risk  Its  existence 
tn  this  war  or  simply  give  up  and  be  destroyed  by  the  larger 
air  line  So.  the  little  company  bid  000008  of  a  cent  per  mile 
for  300-pound  loadi;  Over  their  territory  the  independent  air 
line  was  carrying  for  33 '-3  cents  from  Detroit  to  WaahingtoB,  via 
caereiand  and  Plttsbargh.  the  same  load  that  they  were  now 
compelled  to  bid  this  ridlculoi«  figure  for.  At  that  very  time 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisakm  had  *Tt'^Mla>tftfl.  after  hear- 
ing, that  33  Vj  cents  was  a  fair  and  reaaooahle  rate  far  ihia 
territory  The  large  air  line  <the  offensive  bidder)  has  t>een, 
and  now  is,  receiving  24  ceau  per  mile  on  Its  estati^lslMd  route 
and  i£  at  this  time  appearing  before  tt^  Interstate  Commeree 
Conunlsslon    and    Is    actively    seefclng    an    increase    In    that   rate. 

Tbre  large  alr-Une  bkl  1  miii  per  mile  for  a  new  route  at  a 
time  when  they  already  had  a  petition  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comml.saiQp  /■ininning  that  34  cents  per  mito  was  not  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate. 

The  Independent  air  lines  are  compelled  to  fight  for  loute 
security,  and  It  is  a  defensive  war  tliat  oompels  the  Interest  and 
respect  of  the  American  Government.  Some  great  air  Unes  are 
grasping  for  moDopoiies  an  all  profitable  route  terrltorlas,  and 
their  motives  are  sufficiently  sinister  to  Vhe  public  intreest  to 
demand   the  Covemment  s  attention. 

Public  Interest  demand.s  that  American  air  transportation,  which 
Is  the  leader  of  the  worla,  be  preserved  as  an  industry  tr^tead  of 
being  destroyed  by  accumulative  monopoiies  in  Its  Infancy. 

The  President  has  recommended  to  us  that  legislation  be 
enactf^  this  session  to  stabilize  the  air  Industry  and  eliminate 
the  discrimuiaUons  which  I  have  mpritir>ned  Such  legislation 
Is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Congreae.  Certainly  we  should 
not  permit  further  monopolistic  speculation  on  our  actions  by 
permitting  the  Senate  amendm.ent  on  the  Treasury -Post  Office 
appropriation  bill  to  pass,  thereby  permitting  a  continuance  of 
the  practice  that  Is  destroying  the  Independent  lines  of  today. 
The  monopolies  have  hurried  to  bring  pressm-e  to  prepare  this 
final  banquet  that  they  might  gorge  themselves  before  we  put 
them  on  a  diet  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ltls  H.  BoKTzr. 


Suppression  of  Venereal  Diseases  by  Public  Health 

Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  F.  DOCKWEILER 

or  CAUKORNIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESE2^ATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29. 1939 

Mr.  DO--KWKILER.    Mr,  Speaker,  pcrtmps  the  frea««8t 

opportunity  to  work  for  the  well-betng  of  the  United  States 
comes  to  a  Member  of  Congress  when  he  la  called  upon  to 
support  and  vote  for  Improvement  in  public  health.  Durloc 
the  past  6  years  this  administration  haa  engaged  in  many 
crusade*  to  Improve  the  health  and  Increase  the  proBperlty  oX 
our  citizens.  Important  among  theee  was  the  legisiatk>a 
approTwd  last  year  establishing  a  division  within  the  E*ubllc 
Health  Service  to  fight  cancer.  Congress  appropriated  sev- 
eral million  doUar»  to  assemble  a  great  force  of  scientists  In 
the  war  on  cancer  and  that  flght  win  be  carried  on  untU 
cancer  Is  no  longer  the  grim  reaper  of  hundreds  of  thouaandi 
yearly. 

Not  many  years  ago  It  would  hare  beea  Impoaaible  for  a 
man  in  public  life  to  stand  on  the  platform  or  on  the  floor 

of  this  House  and  discuss  venereal  disease.  We  have,  how- 
ever, torn  the  film  of  false  Puritanism  from  our  eyes'.  Our 
viewpomt  has  become  realistic.  We  know.  now.  that  we  must 
defeat  ctlsease^and  particularly  social  disease— or  disease 
will  defeat  us,  and  the  civilization  we  have  constructejd. 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran.  our  distinguished  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  PuWic  Health  Service,  leads  the  flpht  now 
against  the  dread  scourge  of  syphilis.  He  has  described  this 
disease  as  our  most  menacing  health  problem  and  number 
one  American  killer.  In  years  to  come  our  Nation  wil!  reaUze 
Irow  much  It  owes  Dr.  Parran  It  will  thank  this  icamcd 
ficientlst  for  bringing  us  out  of  that  one  last  vesUgc  of  the 
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"dark  ages" — ^the  secrecy  with  which  the  subject  of  venereal 
disease  has  been  veiled.  How  much  easier  it  will  be  to  fight 
this  enemy  now  that  It  has  been  drawn  into  the  open  and 
stripped  of  its  century-old  protective  cloak. 

The  war  on  ssrphills  and  other  social  diseases  is  a  job  for 
the  Federal  Government.  This  Government  spends  millions 
annually  for  flood  ccaitrol,  milllans  for  highways  in  every 
State,  millions  for  aid  to  the  blind,  dependent  children  and 
mothers  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Some  counties,  some 
States,  might  be  able  to  construct  flood-control  works,  build 
adequate  highway  sjrstems  and  furnish  needed  care  for  the 
blind,  children,  and  mothers.  But  of  what  value  would  these 
flood-control  works  be  if  the  counties  and  States  above  could 
not  construct  similar  works?  What  good  would  a  highway,, 
be  if  it  stopped  dead  end  at  a  State  line?  Similarly,  what 
good  to  fight  disease  and  pestilence  in  one  county  or  one 
State  so  long  as  the  flood  of  diseased  persons  over  State  lines 
is  unchecked?  TTie  fight  against  syphilis  is  a  national  war 
and  must  be  carried  on  with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

So  I  am  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  adding  my  voice  to 
the  chorus  of  support  for  a  measure  now  before  Congress  to 
make  the  war  on  syphilis  a  national  war  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  take  the  leadership.  Hearings  will  be  com- 
menced on  April  12  before  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  of  which  my  colleague  Clarknci  Lea  is 
chairman,  on  H.  R.  9047,  Introduced  by  Congressman  Bm.- 
wiNKLE.  Such  a  companion  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  La  FoLLrme,  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  and  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

This  bill  would  establish  within  the  Public  Health  Service, 
under  the  capable  leadership  of  Dr.  Parran.  a  division  to 
wage  the  fight  on  social  diseases.  It  would  auchorize  the 
appropriation  of  $15,000^)00  over  a  3-year  period  to  start 
the  campaign.    Small  cost,  that,  when  we  consider  the  object. 

Dr.  Parran  advises  us  that  syphilis  can  be  controlled  as 
effectively  as  smallpox  and  more  cheaply  than  tuberculosis. 
Syphilis  costs  this  Nation  more  annually  than  the  entire  sum 
this  bill  would  appropriate.  Competent  medical  testimony 
estimates  that  the  care  of  those  blinded  by  s3T?hilis  costs 
$10,000,000  annually;  the  care  of  the  syphilitic  insane  costs 
$31,400,000  every  year.  Forty  thousand  die  annually  from 
heart  disease  caused  by  S3n?hills.  Nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  cases  are  constantly  under  treatment,  and  there 
are  probably  half  a  million  sufferers  unreported.  The  victims 
and  their  dependents  constitute  a  major  drain  upon  insur- 
ance, social  security,  and  relief  funds,  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  a  large  responsibility. 

My  own  State  of  California  is  spending  10  cents  per  capita 
annually  to  treat  syphilitic  patients  In  her  Insane  asylums 
and  5  cents  per  capita  on  control  measures.  I  believe  this 
situation  should  be  reversed  because  we  can.  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  eliminate  all  the  economic  costs  of  this 
great  scourge  by  a  simple  and  definite  program  of  treatment 
and  prevention  already  laid  down  by  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

We  In  California  have  overcome  the  public  inertia  and  in- 
difference and  actual  hostility  based  on  ancient  but  still 
active  prejudices.  We  have  a  bureau  of  venereal  disease  as 
a  part  of  oui'  State  hesdth  department,  and  we  are  spending 
money  on  educational  woiic  to  break  down  the  obstacles 
which  have  stood  in  our  way.  We  are  now  considering  this 
as  a  disease,  not  a  moral  issue.  We  are  proceeding  on  a 
threefold  program: 

First,  early  report  of  every  case  uncovered;  second,  free 
clinical  treatment  where  necessary;  and,  third,  a  consistent 
and  constant  program  of  education  of  the  general  public. 

We  have  in  California  80  free  clinics  now  operating.  In 
the  month  of  July  1§37  these  clinics  treated  1.938  cases. 
Our  State  board  of  health  estimates  we  have  a  constant  case 
load  between  25,000  and  40,000. 

The  situation  in  California  is  complicated  by  the  great 
influx  of  transients  into  our  State.  In  Los  Angeles  County 
alone  the  health  department  estimates  that  15  percent  of 
all  new  cases  discovered  are  in  transients,  and  it  must  be 


kept  in  mind  that  there  are  probably  as  high  as  eight  un- 
discovered cases  for  each  discovered  in  this  class  of  persons. 

There  Is  only  one  answer  to  the  question  of  how  we  can 
eliminate  this  No.  1  American  killer  and  maimer.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  Installation  of  as  many  as  necessary  compulsory 
free  clinics.  I  favor  legislation  which  will  make  it  c<«n- 
pulsory  for  anydne  infected  to  take  treatment  either  from 
a  private  physician  or  from  a  Federal  or  State  free  clinic. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  but  that  this  dread  disease 
can  be  cured.  How  utterly  stupid,  how  short-sighted,  how 
tragic  it  is.  that  with  the  knowledge  that  we  can  eliminate 
syphilis  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  overlook  this  knowledge 
and  to  pile  up  year  after  3^ar  costs  for  the  care  of  its  victims 
far,  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  stamping  it  out  entirely. 

In  the  name  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  babies  who  wUl 
be  bom  with  this  infection  next  year — ^in  the  name  of  the 
women  of  America  and  America's  children,  I  urge  immediate 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  in  a  nationally  correlated 
program  of  compulsory  free  clinics  for  the  control  of  this 
scourge.  No  one  State  working  alone  can  solve  the  problem. 
The  attack  must  be  Nation-wide. 

We  in  California  will  do  our  part.  More,  we  will  take  the 
lead  and  point  the  way.  But,  once  again,  the  principal  and 
the  leading  responsibility  is  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 


The  Housing  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VIRGINIA  E.  JENCKES 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29, 193S 


ARTICLE  BY  A.  B.  LEE,  OP  WASHmOTON.  D.  a 


Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  housing 
problem  confronting  our  Nation. 

Legislation  has  been  enacted  providing  necessary  funds  to 
carry  on  this  most  important  work. 

I  have  b^en  greatly  Interested  in  every  phase  of  housing 
in  order  ths^  our  citizens  might  have  every  advantage  of 
better  housing.  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
methods  of  assistance  which  might  be  helpful  to  all  of  the 
people. 

The  Members  of  this  House  of  Representatives  will  be  inter- 
ested in  an  article  by  A.  B.  Lee.  of  post-offlce  box  171,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  a  prominent  writer  on  the  subject  of  Houses  of 
Earth,  which  appeared,  in  somewhat  abridged  form,  in  the 
June  1937  issue  of  Coronet,  which  is  published  in  Chicago.  HL. 
under  the  very  able  editorial  management  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Gingrich. 

A.  B.  Lee  is  a  member  of  the  writers'  project  staff  ot^tbs 
Works  Progress  Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  most  Interesting  story,  which  I  hope  all  the  MembVB 
will  read  as  a  matter  of  Interest  only,  Is  as  follows: 

HOTTBBB  or  XASTH 

If  you  want  to  experience  the  real  joy  of  living,  try  bringing  your 
caatle  in  the  air  down  to  earth  and  build  your  home  of  ooother 
earth.  To  do  this  you  must  revive  the  most  ancient  art  of  oon- 
structlon  and  xue  the  materlale  at  hand. 

Reeulte  wUl  convince  you  that  given  a  site  and  a  bit  of  earth,  any 
man  or  woman  may  btilld  a  houae  that  will  coat  less  and  be  more 
durable  than  one  built  of  any  other  material.  It  will  be  Oreproof 
and  practically  aJr-conditioned  without  extra  coat  In  time  or  ma- 
terial, and  will  help  the  family  budget  alao  by  reducing  the  repair 
costs  If  not  actually  eliminating  them.  Ranuned  earth  walls  gradu- 
ally become  like  stone  and  are  alike  Impervious  to  molstiire,  rats, 
and  termites. 

Two  such  hoxises  already  flank  the  city  of  Washington,  one  at  the 
extreme  eastern  boimdary,  the  other  on  the  west.  The  first,  called 
hill-top  house,  was  built  In  1773.  It  has  literally  withstood  the 
storms  of  well-nigh  two  centuries.  The  original  walls  turned  to 
stone  and  defied  the  demolishing  touch  of  a  house  wrecker  who 
tried  to  race  the  struetire  and,  after  repeated  faUurea.  canceled  hit 
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The   use   of   earth   to   the 
graaUy  autadatea  the  written 
plae'   de  terre  conatruction 
10.000  years  B.   C.)    down  to 
Bhoaa  saver  (Trmaet)    plae' 
900  years)   are  still  occupied 
Ings  m  Mexico.   CallTomla. 
talnly  date  back  to  early 

Rammrd  earth  Ls  not  a  slov 
and  place  M  square  feet  of  18 
It  Is  a  method  by  whleh  a 
on  drought- rartshed  acres, 
cement.     The  lumber  for  the 
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rammed  earth  prai 
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In  good  condition.     Adobe  build- 
elsewhere    in   the   Southwest   cer- 
oeoupaaon. 
proceas.     Three  men  can  haul.  dig. 
tneh  wall  of  the  first  story  in  a  day. 
may  aotve  the  housing  problem 
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A  concrete  or  stone  wall 
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"urlaoe    level.     The    rammed    earth 
On  top  of  this  lay  a  2-inch  see- 
as  -he  waL  Is  to  be.     The  width 


In  important  as  the  mold  must  Later  be  laid  plumb  and  tioie,  and 
clamp  to  the  course  at  the  start  You  are  erecting  a  house  which 
win  last  for  centuries  if  ytni  use  care. 

Although  commonly  confined  to  one  or  two-story  fcullding^r 
pise  walls  have  been  carried  60  feet  high,  as  in  a  church  in 
France  which  was  80  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  with  walls  1 3  Inches 
thick  If  the  bvitldlng  Is  to  be  40  feet  high,  the  bottom  walls 
should  t>e  23  Inches  thick:  for  the  second  story,  the  wall  may  b« 
18  Incfaea  thick,  and  for  the  third  story,  14  Inches  thick. 

THX  aAMMXmi  WORK   BBGIItS 

Place  In  the  raold  boards  aiiy  section  plecea  for  dooiways  or 
windows  which  will  reach  to  the  foundation.  In  cxtler  tc  provide 
openings  In  the  earth  wall  for  the  floor  Joists,  wooden  t  locks  of 
the  proper  dimension  should  be  placed  Inside  the  molt!  at  the 
correct  positions  where  the  beams  are  to  come  and  llghtJy  nailed 
to  tlie  mold  boards.  The  floor  Joists  may  be  set  as  soon  as  the 
blocks  are  removed.  The  Joist  recesses  should  be  large  ei  ough  to 
permit  the  circulation  of  air  All  openings  In  the  walls  Tiust  be 
foreseen  and  blocked  off  In  the  mold.  The  openings  must  ^e  made 
the  exact  slxe.  If  made  by  a  carpenter,  a  sert  of  molds  should  not 
exceed  in  total  cost  9130.  This  amount  should  cover  all  ir ^n  parts 
and  blacksmithing.  lumber,  aiid  carpentry.  Quarter-inch  Iron  pipe 
and  ordinary  •tee"  fittings  will  serve  for  the  mold  "tl ;  bars," 
eliminating  black  smithing 

The  mold  plank.s  all  planrd  timber,  are  nailed  on  stout  battens. 
They  are  held  together  by  four  p«urs  of  posts  3  Inches  by  ii  Inches, 
which  are  connerted  above  and  below  with  tiebars  of  flat  ron  I'-j 
by  "^  Inch  The  tie  bars  have  at  each  end  a  certain  nuTiber  of 
1-tnch  holes  punched  In  them  to  receive  pins  for  the  puipoae  of 
preventing  the  posts  from  slipping  off.  By  changing  tlie  pins, 
wails  of  any  given  size  can  be  obtained. 

PIPLNO 

Provision  for  the  soQ  pipe  and  electric  conduit  should  le  care- 
fully made  In  the  original  plans.  The  pipes  and  conduit  can  be 
placed  against  the  Inside  surface  of  the  molds,  which  wU  render 
them  more  accessible,  and  the  rammed  earth  will  hold  hem  in 
place  Bulkheads  must  be  set  In  the  forms  at  door,  window,  and 
other  openings  to  withstand  the  pressxire  created  by  rimming. 
The  earth  is  snoveled  Into  the  form  In  4-lnch  layers,  ard  wtien 
ttve  rammers  bring  forth  a  singing  sound  it  la  time  io  placa 
another  4  inches  of  soil  in  the  form. 

The  earth  is  first  beattn  down  with  a  V-ahaped  rammer  and  then 
surfaced  with  a  flat -bottomed  one:  the  sides  of  the  m  ilds  are 
rammed  with  a  spade-shaped  rammer  TTie  doors  and  window 
frames  are  correctly  .set  in  the  molds  and  anchored  into  tie  walls 
by  long  hoop-Iron  ties,  wtiile  the  wails  are  going  up. 

Boards  in  the  earth  wall  will  be  as  sound  In  100  years  a;  on  the 
day  they  were  placed  in  the  wall  The  rammed  earth  over  d  >ors  and 
window  openlnars  should  rest  on  heavy  wood  reenforceni;nt  aad 
3-lnch  Georgia  pine  will  last  for  centuries. 

Once  properly  ramjned.  the  earth  Ls  so  solid  that  It  will  support 
from  10  to  30  tris  per  square  foot  Beams  may  be  set  at  once 
when  the  mokl  Is  removed  and  the  heaviest  roof  and  floor  tlml>ers 
may  l>e  put  In  place  In  the  freshly  rammed  wall.  The  Wi  «rk  pro- 
greases  as  in  masonry  ccastrucllon  A  house  for  a  singL  family 
is  generally  fl.nished  In  abf^ut  2  weeks  Two  men,  new  to  the 
work  and  therefor^  proceeding  slowly,  completed  a  stx-roo-n  house 
In  26  days 

If  plaster  Is  desired  for  your  inner  wulLs,  Just  apply  II  as  you 
would  on  lath  It  sticts  tightly  if  you  give  It  additional  holding 
surface  by  ."^corinf:  It  with  a  rakp 

Pot  outside  walls  the  cheapest  finUh  is  a  waterproof  coating 
made  from  1 '/,  gii'lon.';  unslacked  lime,  S'j  gallons  boilin  ;  water, 
and  'i  pound  of  rommon  t«U!ow  mlx(>d  thoroughly,  adding  enough 
water  to  Insxire  ea.sy  handling  with  a  bni.sh 

Fireplace?  may  h*-  flriishr-d  tn  rammed  earth  walls  In  exactly  the 
.same  fafihion  with  any  othe.r  walls,  and  If  the  hovise  Is  bel  ig  built 
In  the  summer  it  wiU  be  dry  enough  lor  occupancy  within  10  days 
after   completion 

The  housing  problem  ha,«  all  nt  onre  become  an  acute  latlonal 
need,  and,  while  a  w^rld-wii'.'  .-(■.irr!-.  h<'<,s  been  going  on  f c  -  lower- 
cost  bulldmg  materials,  we  have  actuaily  found  a  superior  product 
right  under  our  feer 


Mr.  Hitler,  Keep  Your  Hands  Off  of  North  and 

South  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

OF  coN.VErnri^T 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATn'ES 

Monday.  March  28. 1938 


TELEGRAM    FROM    HON     ALFRED    N     PHILLIPS.    JR      CF   CON- 
NECTICLT.   TO   THE   PRESIDENT   OF  THE  U1«TED   S'/ATES 


Mr.  PHITJ.TPS      Mr.  Speaker,    under   leave   unaELmously 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix   of  the 
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Congressional  Record,  I  submit  herewith  a  telegram  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  reads  as  follows; 

March  23.  1938. 

Hon.   PRANKLrN   D.  RCOSEVKLT, 

President  of  the  United  States,  Warm  Springs.  Ca.: 
Have  Just  made  speech  in  Houae  protesting  Hitler's  diplomatic 
Invasion  of  Brazil.  I  respectfully  call  upon  you  as  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Inlorm  Hitler  that  America  will  not  tolerate  any 
breach,  diplomatic  or  otherwise,  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  de- 
liberate unfriendly  act  which  will  be  resented  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  realize  that  any  Invasion  of  this  hemisphere  in 
any  way  by  Hitler  Is  the  beginning  of  an  Increasing  number  of 
serious  hostile  acts  against  America  which  can  only  end  In  Hitler's 
Invasion  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  force.  I  trust  this 
telegram  finds  you  and  yours  well.     Best  personal  regards. 

Alfred  N.  Phillips,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress,  Fourth  District,  Connecticut. 


American  Relations  With  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29,  1938 


LRTTER  TO  THE  PRESHJENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR  OP  SEVERAL 
STATES 


Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  com- 
mittee of  members  of  the  bar  of  the  several  States: 

TTie  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  bar  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  urge  the  Immediate  reconsideration  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  toward  the  republican 
Government  of  Spain. 

The  embargo  legislation  and  the  Presidential  proclamation  Issued 
thereunder  have  resulted  In  a  denial  to  the  Spanish  Government  ol 
"the  full,  entire,  and  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation" 
gruaranteed  by  the  "treaty  of  friendship  and  general  relations"  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States. 

The  embargo  legislation,  in  denying  to  the  established  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  the  right  to  purchase  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  means  of  self-defense  against  insurrection,  constitute^ 
an  unprecedented  repudiation  of  well-settled  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law  as  well  as  a  reversal  of  traditional  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  embargo  legislation.  Insofar  as  It  applies  to  the  civil  war  Ir 
Spain,  was  not  necessary  for  the  pres<;rvatlon  of  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  since  continuance  c^  commercial  relations  with  the 
established  government  In  cases  of  civil  wtir,  in  conformity  wltn 
International  law.  has  never.  In  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
endangered  our  j>eace  and.  in  the  specific  case  of  Sp>ain,  there  was 
and  is  no  evidence  that  such  contlnu<^  relations  would  endanger 
our  peace 

The  effect  of  the  embargo  against  Spain  has  been  to  injure  the 
established  government  of  a  friendly  nation,  to  aid  Insurrection 
and  encourage  armed  revolt  against  an  established  government,  tc 
assist  foreign  aggression  In  Spain,  and  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
international  law. 

As  members  of  the  bar,  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and 
liberty,  we  ask  the  careful  consideration  of  the  points  of  law  estab- 
lished by  the  accompanying  memorandum  of  law.  We  believe  that 
a  consideration  erf  the  true  character  and  effect  of  the  embargo 
against  Spain  reveals  that  the  neutrality  law.  Insofar  as  it  affects 
Spain,  should  be  repealed,  that  the  Presidential  proclamation  im- 
posing the  embargo  against  Spain  should  be  revoked,  and  that  the 
Unlte<l  States  should  return  to  its  honorable  and  hifitoricaJ  policy 
In  conformity  with  international  law. 
R«q)ectluliy  submitted 

Judge  Milton  E.  Glbbs,  Rochestor;  Judge  Robert  W.  Kenney, 
Lofi  Angeles.  Judge  Arthur  Le  Sueur.  Minneapolis;  Justice 
Jiistine  Wise  Poller.  New  York;  Justice  James  H.  Wolfe, 
Salt  lAke  City.  Hon.  Charles  Belous.  New  York;  Hon. 
Smith  W.  Brookhart.  Washington,  D.  C;  Prof.  Leslie  H. 
Buckler,  University  of  Virginia;  Prof  Michael  N.  Chanalls, 
University  of  Newark;  Dr.  Felix  S.  Cohen.  Washington, 
D  C  ;  Prof  Morris  R.  Cohen,  New  York;  Hon.  Maurice 
P  Davidson,  New  York;  Hon.  Hubert  T.  Delaney,  New 
York;  Hon  Jonah  J.  Goldstein,  New  York;  Prof.  Her- 
man A.  Gray,  New  York  University;  Dean  Leon  Green, 
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Northwestern  University;  Prof.  H.  C.  Havighurst,  North- 
western University;  Hon.  Henry  T.  Hunt.  Washington, 
D.  C;  Prof.  Samuel  G.  Inman,  New  York;  Hon  Stanley 
M.  Isaacs,  New  York;  Hon.  Paul  J.  Kem.  New  York;  Hon. 
Vlto  Marcantonlo,  New  York;  Hon.  Nathan  R.  Margold 
Washington.  D.  C;  Prof.  William  E.  Mlkell.  Philadelphia;' 
Hon.  Patrick  H.  O'Brien.  Detroit;  Hon.  Isaac  Pacht  Los 
Angeles;  Hon.  J.  Stuart  Page,  Rochestar;  Prof.  Laoo  A. 
Ransom.  Howard  University;  Hon.  Lester  William  Roth, 
Los  Angeles:  Prof.  Malcolmn  Sharp.  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Prof  Wesley  A.  Sturges,  Yale  University;  Dean 
William  E.  Taylor,  Howard  University;  Addis  Adams, 
Rochester;  St.  Clair  Adams,  New  Orleans;  Ben  Anderson. 
Portland:  Sp>encer  Austrian,  Los  Angeles;  Hart  E.  Baker, 
Chicago;  Elsa  C.  Beck.  Chicago;  Nathaniel  K.  Beck, 
Pittsburgh;  Abraham  Benedict,  New  York;  David  J. 
Bentall  Washinrrton.  D.  C;  Edgar  Bemhard,  Chicago; 
S.  John  Block.  New  York;  Carl  Bogenrelf,  Des  Moines; 
Gasper  Bossetta,  New  Orleans;  Louis  B.  Boudln.  New 
York;  George  K.  Bowden.  Chicago:  Matthew  Branlff. 
New  Oileans;  James  L.  Brewer.  Rochester;  Maurice  C. 
Brlgadii;r.  Jersey  City;  Charles  Brodek.  New  York;  An- 
drew Brunhart.  Milwaukee;  RusseU  N.  Chase,  Cleveland; 
Walter  Cherry,  Rrjchester;  Ernest  Cluck,  Seattle;  W.  A. 
Combs,  Houston;  J.  H.  Corcoran,  Rochester;  Paul  Cough - 
lin,  Seivttle;  Thomas  W.  Crone.  Rochester;  Joaeph  H. 
Crown.  New  York;  Ernest  L.  Cuneo,  New  York;  Edward 
Davis.  Philadelphia;  John  P.  Davis.  Washington,  D.  C; 
Rebeccfi  Davis,  Pittsburgh;  John  D  Denlson,  Des  Molnea; 
Kermeth  Diamond,  New  York;  Richard  A.  Dowllng,  New 
Orleans:  Abraham  Edelsteln,  Rochester;  George  Clifton 
EM  wards,  Dallas;  Louis  P.  Eisner.  New  York;  Jesse  Ep- 
stein, Seattle;  Marvin  T.  Palk,  Rochester;  Henry  Pallon, 
New  Orleans;  Robert  Paulds,  Los  Angeles;  David  H.  H. 
Felix,  Philadelphia;  Arthur  Fisher,  Chicago;  Rusaell  Ptu- 
ent,  Sef.ttle;  Jawrk  M.  Pox,  Baltimore;  Osmond  K.  Praen- 
kel,  New  York;  Walter  Prank,  New  York;  Nathan  Pran- 
750S.  Pittsburgh;  David  M.  Preedman.  New  York;  Edward 
T.  Friske,  Denver;  Albert  Proet.  Denver;  Samuel  T. 
Gaines,  Cleveland;  Leo  GeJlagher,  Los  Angeles;  Irwin 
Gelger,  Washington.  D.  C;  Max  Geltne,  MUwaukee; 
Albert  C.  Gilbert.  New  York;  Joseph  G.  Glass,  New 
York;  Flenry  R.  Glynn.  Rochester;  Solomon  Oolat,  New- 
ark; Nathan  I.  Golden,  Denver;  Ernest  Goodman,  De- 
troit; Irvln  Goodman,  Portland;  Scott  K.  Gray,  Albany; 
Sam  Htmdelman,  Cleveland;  Allan  Hart,  Portland;  Pearl 
M  Hart.  Chicago;  Arthur  J.  Harvey.  Albany;  Arthur 
Garfield  Hays.  New  York;  Simon  J.  Heller,  Denver;  B.  B. 
Henry  Seattle;  Walter  M.  Hlnkle.  New  York;  Rolla  V. 
Hough  on.  Seattle;  Charles  H.  Houston.  New  York;  Cart 
J  Hut  ten,  Chicago;  Abraham  J.  Isserman,  Newark; 
Stephen  B.  Kahn.  Portland;  John  M.  Kanne.  Chicago; 
Samuel  8.  Kaplan.  New  York;  Ephriam  Karch,  Roches- 
ter: Oscar  Kaufman.  New  York;  Herman  Kenln.  Port- 
land: Dorothy  Kenyon.  New  York;  D.  W.  King.  Dallas; 
Ross  E:ingston.  Seattle;  Dr.  Milton  Konvlts,  Newark; 
Charles  R.  Kreldler.  Rochester;  John  V.  Laddy.  Newark; 
Jerome  Land.  Cleveland;  Yetta  Land,  Cleveland:  Harlow 
Lenon.  Portland:  Jack  Lemer,  Newark;  Leo  Levenson. 
Portland:  A.  Harry  Levitan.  Philadelphia;  John  P.  Lewis. 
Jr..  Philadelphia;  Leo  J.  Llnder,  New  York;  Mark  M. 
Lltchman.  Seattle;  Jack  G.  Lubelle,  Rochester:  Floyd  O. 
MacDei-mott,    Rochester;    William    J.    Mack.    New   York; 

A.  J  Mandell,  Houston:  John  W.  Martin,  Rochester; 
Louis  ]'.  McCabe.  Philadelphia;  Martin  A.  McCormack. 
Cleveland:  Carey  McWlllIams,  Los  Angeles;  Kenneth 
Meiklejohn,  Washington,  D.  C;  Samuel  D,  Menln,  Den- 
ver: Dsrwln  J  Meserole,  New  York;  Herman  Mldlo,  New 
Orlean;:  Earl  E  Miller.  Dallas;  Harold  Moore.  New  Or- 
leans; Herbert  Mount.  Milwaukee;  Walter  Nelson.  De> 
trolt;  Maurice  Nernberg.  Pittsburgh;  H.  H.  Nordllnger, 
New  Y'3rk;  Gilbert  A.  Nussbaum.  Rochester,  Otto  Op- 
lattka,  Chicago;  George  Palda,  Cleveland;  A.  T.  Pam- 
mentlr  Rochester:  Judson  A.  Parsons.  Rochester;  Na- 
thaniel Phinips.  New  York;  Louis  8.  Pierce,  Rochester; 
Walter  H.  Pollak.  New  York;  Lee  Pressman,  Pittsburgh; 
William  Quick,  Milwaukee;  Charles  Rabbins,  New  Tork; 
Arthur  Rack.  Pittsburgh:  Arthur  Rathjen,  Rochester; 
8.  Roy  Remar.  Boston;  Leo  J.  Rice,  Rochester:  Harold 
Rlegelrian.  New  York;  Mortimer  Rlemer,  Washington. 
D  C  ;  .Joseph  Robblns.  Cleveland;  William  B.  Rodrlgues. 
Chlcagi};  Benjamin  H.  Rosen,  Pittsburgh;  David  Roener, 
Denver:  I.  Edward  Roth.  Pittsburgh;  Samuel  L.  Roth- 
bard,  Newark:  Charles  Rothenberg,  New  York;  Harry 
Sacher  New  York;  H.  Schlesinger,  Pittsburgh;  Philip 
Schoenberg.  Cleveland;  Charles  P.  Schwartz,  Chicago; 
Harold  P.  Seligson.  New  York;  Albert  L.  Sheptutl.  Ro- 
chester; Edward  H.  Sherman.  Alt>any:  Milton  Slegel, 
Minneapolis;  Robert  J.  Sllberstein.  New  York;  George 
Skolsk^.  Albany;  Edgar  Snyder.  Seattle;  Waldemar  Son- 
neman.  Milwaukee;  S.  Khan  Spiegel.  Philadelphia;  John 

B.  Stecn,  Newport  News;  H.  W.  Stone,  Rochester;  Mau- 
rice Sugar,  Detroit:  Dr.  George  I.  Swetlow.  New  York; 
Theodore  M.  Swett,  Portland;  A.  Ovrum  Tapper,  Chi- 
cago; Arthur  A.  Tarlow,  Portland;  Howard  Thompson, 
Seattle;  Andrew  Ulvestad,  Seattle;  Abraham  Unger,  New 
York;  Louis  Waldman,  New  York;  Clore  Wame,  Los  An- 
geles;  David  Weiss,  New  York;  Emil  Weitzner,  New  York; 
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Ruth     We7»ntl.     Chicago; 
Thomas  8.  Wilson.  Portland 
Herman    Wright.    Hoxuston; 
York;  Davtd  M.  Ziap.  New 
man,  Rochester. 


Yo-lt. 


Protest  Against  Activities 

Committer 


EXTENSION  OF 


(Jarlc  Whitehead.  Denver. 
Herbert  Wnght.  Cleveland: 
Morton  E.  Yohalem.  New 
and  Gordon  P.  TUmmfir- 


of  Civil  Liberties 


or 


" 


EMARKS 


HON.  CLARE  E.    HOFFMAN 

OF  michiga;4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  lESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2  9,1938 


LETTER  RJBUOVEU  FROM  JOSEPH 
OP     THE     OONSnTUnONAJL 
AND  REPLY  THERFTO 


EDUC  lATIONAL 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
remarks  in  the  Recou.  I  insert 
morning,  together  with  copy  of  my 


JSDVi  UlTXONAI. 


cotunUt 


COHSTTTtrnOHAt 

First  National  Bank 
DBAS  ComansMAX  Hoitkam:  May  I 

call  jxniT  attention  to  an  intolerable 
the    work    of    the    CocstltuttonaJ    " 
months  past.    We  have  been  the  vlcti^os 
cutloo  of  the  ao-called  ClvU  Liberties 
wired  the  Senate:  "The  La  Ptollette 
offices  and  illegally  ransacked  our  fil<^ 
the  La  Follette  committee   has  held 
continual  subpena.     Time    and    again 
appear  In  Waahlngtcm  on  a  stated 
has  notified  us  of  another  postponement 

We  therefore  feel  compelled  to 

"After  being  under  subpena.  and 
of  undeserved  suspicion,  for  almost 
time  subjected  to  a  constant  barrage 
damaging   publicity  at  the  hands  of 
the  ConstltuUonal   EducaUonal   I^agi^ 
mcnt  of  its  position. 

"We  denounce  the  oommittee's  atteifipt 
abiding,  patriotic  organizations,  such 
UM  of  senatorial  power. 

"We  accuse  the  committee  of 
tempting  to  impugn  tLe  character  ol 
or  JU3tlflc»tlon 

"We  denounce  as  a  vicious  and  con 
in  the  committee's  statements  to  the 
vigilante'  organization. 

"We  charge    that   this   dishonest 
re^MOfllble  and  lawless  U  an  infamoui 
react  to  our  disadvantage  and  to  give 
our  opponents— Chairman  La  Poixctti  s 
which  have  for  their  purpose  the 
Government. 

■We  protest  being  subjected.   wlthMit 
convenience   and   embairaaament   and 
category  of  defendants  In  what  the 
Ueve  are  criminal  proceedinga. 

"We  accuse  the  committee's  agents 
files  and  intimidating  our  employees, 
date  our  officers. 

"We  remind  that  committee  that 
father*.  In  the  DedaraUcm  oi 
George    m   had    "sent   hither   swarm^ 

^We  fear  that  the  tyrranlcal 
this  will  cause  the  American  people 
tloQ  of  Independence  In  eeU-defenae. 

"We  protest  the  Interference  we 
of  the  committee  as  an  infringement 

"We  decry  all  such  violations  of 
which  pretends  to  be  a  champion  of 

"We  protest  being   made   the 
American   Inqxiisltlon   because   our 
farthest  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  bt 
the  scope  of  the  authorlaed  Inquiry. 

"We   contend.   Judging  from   our 
committee  nca  Its  investigators  are 
truth  and  that  their  nie  and  only  . 
that  may  be  used  by  tBe  Oommunlsta 
our  activities. 

"We  deny  that  they  have  the  right, 
tlie  United  States  Senate  Intended  tc. 
to.  engage  In  a  lira*d  and  general 
taxpayers 


linder  leave  to  extend  my 
letter  r-ecelved  this 
reply  thereto: 

Leagttk,  Inc.. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

enlist  your  good  offlces  and 

situation  which  has  impeded 

Lional    League    for    some 

of  the  contlDUoufl  perse- 

3ommittee.     Last  Friday  we 

tee's  agents  invaded  our 

last  October.     Since   then 

3ur  executive  officers  under 

it    has    conimanded    us    to 

and  hour  and  each  time 


Indepe  adence 


acUvitlee 


hsre 


clvU 


vletms 


KAMP.  'VICE  CHAIRMAN 
LEAGUE.     INC, 


di  y 


maie  the  following  statement- 
therefore  under   the   shadow 
months,  and  at  the  same 
of  unfair,  uncalled-for,  and 
the   La   Pollette  committee. 
makes   this   public    state- 
to  harass  bona  flde  law- 
Ls  ours,  as  a  shameful  mls- 

delll|erately   and   mallclouslv  at- 
the  league  without  excuse 

temptlble  lie  the  Inference. 
press,  that  the  league  Is  a 

ajttempt   to   brand    us    as    ir- 

Ubel.  obviously  intended  to 

comfort  and  satisfaction  to 

friends — those  "red"  forces 

overthrow  of  the  United  Sf.ates 

warrant   in   law,    to    tn- 

In    being   relented    to    the 

public  has  been  led  to  be- 

itf  unlawfully  ransacking  our 
iind  of  attempting  to  Intiml- 


on   July   4.    1778,   our   fore- 

proteeted  that  King 

of    offlcerB    to   harass    our 


af  ccKnmittees  eruch   as 
to  denumd   a  new   Decltui^ 


experienced  at  the  hands 
ot  our  oonaUtutional  rights. 
liberties  by  a  committee 
dvU  liberty 

of   this   thoroughly   un- 

i^ivlties    could    not.    by    the 

considered  as  coming  within 


Experience,  that  neither  the 
nterested  In  discovering  the 

purpose  Is  to  find  something 
and  the  C.  L  O.  to  discredit 


and,  further,  we  deny  that 

or  did  give  them  the  right 

"fishing   expedition"   at   the 


"We  charge,  and  are  prepared  to  prove,  that  the  committee's 
activities  are  the  culrrunatlou  of  a  con.spiracy  entered  Into  between 
John  L.  Lewis,  representatives  of  Communi.st.  and  other  red  or- 
ganizations, and  the  chairman  of  the  ccmmlttee,  Senator  La 
FoLLrm:. 

"We  demand  that  the  rommUtee  show  Us  sincerity  by  thor- 
oughly Investigating  the  thousands  of  clvU  liberty  violations  for 
which  Communist  and  C  I  O  racketeers  are  responsible  and 
stop  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money  pn,'lng  into  the  ailaln>  of  patri- 
otic organizations  which  are  the  true  defenders  of  civil  liberties 
In  this  Nation. 

•We  protest  the  unprincipled  methods  used  to  browbeat  and 
Intimidate  the  secretary  of  our  organization  in  his  appearance 
before  the  committee. 

"We  charge,  that  !n  order  to  confuse  and  embarrass  him.  this 
conmiltcee  used  trickery  that  wou'd  put  a  ftrst-class  confidence 
man  to  shame;  employed  cheap  tactics  that  even  a  shyster  lawyer 
would  not  stoop  to,  attempted  dishonestly  lo  put  words  In  his 
mouth;  treated  him  generally  like  a  pnsonpr  in  the  dock— and 
asked  not  a  single  question  designed  to  discover  If  the  league 
had  done  anything  that  might  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  the 
investlgatlcn, 

"We  accuse  the  committer  of  beine;  It-self  the  worst  violator  of 
civil  liberty  becau.-ie  civil  liberty  cannot  exist  where  such  abuse 
of  power  is  tolerated. 

"We  refent  nnost  of  all  being  persecuted  by  a  "red"  liLsplred  tvro- 
man  subconimittee  whose  chairman  we  consider  to  be  disloyal 
and  un-American. 

"We  declare  that  the  actions  of  this  committee  hamstring  Ameri- 
canism and   encourage   communism 

"We  demand  to  know,  and  the  .'American  people  should  be  told. 
If  this  committee  believes — what  its  action  suggests — that  patri- 
otism is  now  a  crime 

"We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitutional  Educa- 
tional League  is  organized  'to  bring  alxnit  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  function.s  of  our  Government  and  the  guaranties 
and  provisions  of  its  basic  instriimcnt,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  inculcate  patriotism  and  love  of  country;  to 
investigate  and  expose  the  sTibversive  elements  which  are  seeking 
to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  American  people  In  their  insti- 
tutions." 

"We  have  not  attempted  to  organize  or  disorganize  labor  We 
have  taken  no  part  in  industrial  conflicts.  We  have  not  engaged 
in  strike-breaking  We  have  no  spies  in  the  labor  movement. 
We  have  not  organl7«d  vigilante  groups.  We  have  taken  no  p€ui. 
in  back  to  work"  movements.  We  have  rendered  no  special 
service  to  employers  or  anyone  else.  We  serve  ortTy  our  country 
We  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  upholding  and  defending  con- 
stitutional government  This  has  been  our  program  for  almost 
20  years 

'  BecauFe  all  of  our  activities  are  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  the  printed  and  sp<iken  word  we  could  not  have  violated  any- 
one's right  of  free  speech  or  as.sembly,  nor  could  we  have  interfered 
with  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

"The  La  Follettee  committee,  receiving  Its  authority  under 
Senate  Resolution  No  286  is  limited  to  'an  Investigation  of 
violations  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly  and  undue 
Interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively ' 

"We  therefor*"  deny  the  legality  of  its  activity  In  respect  to  the 
Constitutional  Educational  League  We  challenge  Its  right  to  con- 
duct an  investigation   into  our  affairs. 

"We  question,  likewise,  the  validity  of  its  subpena. 
"But  In  respect  for  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States  we  will 
appear  in  answer  to  Its  summons.  We  stand  ready  to  answer  any 
and  all  questions  pertaining  to  our  activities.  We  could  have 
no  purpose  in  trying  to  hide  them  We  are  proud  of  our  accom- 
plishments In  the  Held  of  patriotic  education. 

"However,  we  challenge  the  committee  to  produce  a  shred  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  League  or  its  agents  at  any  time  In- 
frmged  on  anyone's  civil  liberties. 

"We  challenge  the  committee  to  show  one  single  instance 
wherein  the  League  or  its  agents  interfered  with  labor's  right  tc 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  either  before  or  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wagner  Act.  Specifically,  we  defy  the  committee  t<: 
produce  anjrthmg  upon  which  even  a  suspicion  could  be  based 
that  the  League  or  its  agents  Interfered  with  anyone's  right  ol 
free  speech  or  assembly 

"We  remind  again  that  the  committee  1b  empowered  to  make 
'an  Investigation  of  violations  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  and  undue  Interference  with  the  right  of  labor  t< 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  ' 

"We  challenge  the  committee  to  confine  itself  to  this  issue. 
"We  dare  It  to  be  fair  and  honest. " 

Joseph  P.  Kamp,  Vice  Chairman. 


Mabch  29.    1938. 
Mr.  JosiPH  P.  Kaicp, 

225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 

Deax  Mr.  Kamp:   Replying  to  yours  received  this  morning. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  statements  contained  in  your  letter. 
you  should  have  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee  a", 
an  early  date. 

House   rules  forbid   the   making   of   any   conunent  which   woulrl 
express  my  own  opinion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clasx  E.  HomcAif . 
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Butter  an  Essential  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28. 1938 

OtTB   riHST  CONSmERATION  SHOULD   BE  THE   HEALTH   OF  THE  PEOPLB 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  packer  kings  and  the 
lobbying  groups  who  style  themselves  the  "American  Mar- 
garine Institute"  took  a  thorough  trouncing  on  March  22. 
On  that  date  the  House,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  289  to 
15,  refused  to  dignify  oleo  by  making  it  an  article  of  diet 
for  sick  veterans  in  our  hospitals.  Face  to  face  with  the 
issue,  the  House  put  secti(|nalism  aside,  and  stopped  in  their 
tracks  the  little  group  of  margarine  manufacturers  who  are 
endeavoring  to  supplant  life-giving  butter  by  a  synthetic 
product. 

The  matter  would  be  a  closed  Incident  except  for  some 
statements  on  the  floor  which,  doubtless  in  good  faith,  mir- 
rored the  propaganda  on  which  millions  have  been  spent  by 
the  packer  kings  and  the  margarine  manufacturers.  Some 
reply  would  seem  necessary  to  these  statements. 

OLEo   A   STrrrHETic   product 

The  fact  is  that  margarine  is  lacking  in  the  vitamins 
necessary  to  sustain  life  and  give  health  and  growth  to 
children.  The  small  group  of  Members  who  favored  tliis 
measure  seemed  complacent  about  the  business  of  selling 
synthetic  food  to  the  American  people.  The  House  knows,  of 
course,  that  chemistry  has  gone  far  and  that  many  of  our 
food  products  can  be  similated  and  produced  in  a  form 
identical  in  taste  and  appearance  with  the  genuine  article. 
They  can  be  produced  at  a  price  which  is  but  a  fractional 
part  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  real  article.  Chemistry. 
however,  has  not  produced  the  life-giving  vitamins. 

May  I  say  that  nations  have  risen  to  a  position  of  in- 
fluence in  the  world  and  then  have  gone  down  for  various 
causes,  but  there  is  no  suier  course  of  national  destruction 
and  decay  than  the  use  of  synthetic  substitute  foods  by 
any  people.  Tn^'o  generations  will  suffice  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  a  race  that  is  fed  on  synthetics.  Such  a  race  is 
incapable  of  real  achievement  in  the  fields  of  art,  science, 
government,  or  industry.  In  the  defense  of  their  liberties 
and  institutions,  such  people  are  foredoomed  to  disaster  and 
destruction.  He  who  runs  may  read  that  the  dominant 
races  of  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  history  have  been 
those  who  have  lived  largely  on  milk  products.  A  nation  is 
what  it  eats,  and  a  proper  diet  of  dairy  products  lies  at  the 
root  of  national  vitality. 

The  tests  made  by  the  London  Privy  Council  of  Medical 
Research  established  that  fact.  The  London  Council  con- 
ducted a  series  of  tests  whereby  one  group  of  boys  was  fed 
the  basic  ration  with  butter,  and  another  group  with  the 
basic  ration  and  oleo.  The  group,  of  26  boys,  having  the 
butter  ration  added,  gained  in  12  months  an  average  of 
6.30  pounds  in  weight  per  boy,  and  2.22  inches  in  height. 
Those  fed  on  margarine  made  about  half  that  gain.  This 
half  was  the  difference  between  normal,  sturdy  growth,  and 
subnormal  health. 

Repeatedly  the  various  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country 
have  made  laboratory  tests  as  to  the  relative  value  of  mar- 
garine and  butter.  The  Agricultural  College  of  Wisconsin  has 
published  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  its  findings.  It  shows 
that  a  group  of  rats  fed  solely  on  margarine  grew  weak,  lost 
their  power  to  move  about,  and  finally  died.  A  group  of  rats 
fed  solely  on  butter  grew  strong,  powerful,  and  possessed  a 
lustrous  coat. 

ORIGIN  or  rOEEIGN  OILS 

A  large  part  of  the  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
garine come  from  foreign  sources.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  is  made  up  of  coconut  oil.    Let  us  look  into  the  source 


of  coconut  oil  and  consider  that  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Americin  consumer. 

Coconut  oil  Is  made  from  copra,  which  Is  dried  coconut 
meat.  A  description  of  copra  and  the  processing  procedure 
appeared  in  IXmcan's  Trade  Register,  a  grocery  magazine 
published  at  I»ortland,  Oreg.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  coconuts  fall  from  the  trees,  are  broken  open,  and  the  meat 
dried  In  heaps  under  the  tropical  sun.     This  is  called  "copra." 

When  dry,  copra  looks  and  smells  something  like  stable  manure 
or  worse.  /      ■ 

'When  the  staff  is  ready  for  shipment,  swarms  of  half -naked 
Malays  load  it  <m  ships,  tramping  It  Into  the  hold  of  vessels  with 
bare  feet.  An  army  of  naked  Malays  sweating  under  the  tropical 
heat  tramping  copra  that  is  going  to  be  made  Into  the  poor  man's 
butter      Think  of  It! 

When  copra  firrlves  at  American  oU  mills,  it  Is  run  out  of  the 
ship  with  conveyors.  Generally  it  Is  piled  up  in  the  open  air  where 
It  attracts  milUons  of  flies  and  looks  exactly  like  piles  of  stable 
manure,  and  smells  a  darn  sight  worse. 

This  compost  is  then  ground  and  pressed  between  steam-heated 
rollers.  The  raw  oil  is  about  the  most  rancid  and  evil-smelling 
thing  In  the  wcrld  Until  recently  It  was  used  exclusively  for  soap 
grease.  G<=-rma:i  scientists  discovered  ways  of  refining  It  The 
process  is  simple: 

First,  the  oil  Is  heated  to  a  very  high  degree.  It  Is  then  placed 
m  vats  and  large  quantities  of  sodium  injected.  The  rancidity 
attacks  the  sodium  solution  and  Is  eaten  away.  The  oil  Is  then 
treated  with  etlier,  which  process  solidifies  the  oil. 

And  this  Is  the  stuff  they  advertise  as  the  "white  meat  of  the 
coconut."     Thi£  is  the  fatly  substance  of  the  poor  mans  butter 
This  is  the  vile  carrion  the  packer  kings  give  American  children 

But  don't  take  my  word  for  it.  Go  to  the  copra  mill  and  see 
for  yourself.  \/atch  the  process  from  compost  to  coconut  oU 
If  you  can  see  :t  made  and  still  eat  It  or  feed  It  to  your  children, 
there  is  nothing  that  will  turn  your  stomach. 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  get  away  from  false  economy  and 
think  not  only  in  terms  of  the  American  dairyman,  whose 
condition  is  d(«perate,  but  also  give  consideration  as  well  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  growing  children  of 
America? 

I  know  that  the  internationalists  dealing  In  fats  and  oils, 
who  are  feathering  their  own  nests  to  the  detriment  of  the 
health  of  American  children,  will  seek  to  qualify  this.  I 
have  listened  x)  their  patter  before,  but  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  althoujih  urged  by  lobbyists  whose  disbursements  run 
into  several  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

The  argument  of  uncleanliness,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
to  margarine  made  from  domestic  oils  and  fats.  These 
products,  ho\>;€ver,  are  lacking  in  the  Ufe-giving  vitamin, 
which  is  eithei-  not  present  or  when  present  in  small  quan- 
tities is  destroyed  in  processing. 

^  DAIRTMEK    GOOD    CUSTOUEKS 

The  amount  of  cottonseed  products  which  the  dair3rm€n 
annually  buy  for  feed  amounts  to  about  $40,000,000.  When 
the  dairyman  v/as  getting  a  living  price  for  his  products,  his 
purchases  of  cotton^ed  byproducts  for  feed  amounted  to 
$100,000,000  a  .year."  If  the  dairyman  Is  driven  to  the  wall, 
as  he  bids  fair  to  be.  the  present  market  of  $40,000,000  will 
be  lost. 

The  few  Members  who  are  so  sensitive  about  the  sale  of 
cottonseed  oil  should  remember  that  the  dairymen  are  their 
best  customers  for  this  product.  If  the  butter  market  is 
destroyed  by  the  increasing  sales  of  this  synthetic  margarine, 
no  one  will  suffer  more  than  the  cotton  farmer.  The  dairy- 
men, with  their  dependents,  constitute  a  group  of  about 
15.000.000  people  in  the  Nation.  They  not  only  buy  for  feed 
$40,000,000  worth  of  cottonseed  products  annually  but  they 
are  a  large  part  of  the  market  for  goods  made  from  cotton. 

During  the  A.  A.  A.  and  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
the  dairyman  bas  received  no  benefits  from  the  Government. 
TTie  cotton  fanner,  to  date,  has  received  over  seven  hundred 
millions  in  fann  ^benefits  from  the  Government.  A  consid- 
erable share  of  this  burden  was  borne  by  the  dairymen.  It 
seems  to  be  the  height  of  folly  for  the  southern  cotton  farmer 
to  back,  or  indirectly  encourage,  anjrthlng  which  prejudices 
the  condition  cf  the  dairymen.  The  vote  in  the  House  on 
this  measure  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  preaching  of 
sectionalism  has  failed.    I  hope  and  pray  that  It  has. 

MAKING    LONE    FIGHT 

Tlie  butter  market  belongs  to  the  American  dairyman. 
Dairy  products  are  not  only  the  cornerstone  of  American 
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health  and  well-being  but  are  also  the  cornerstone  of  the 
dairymen's  buying  power  nation]  ily.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  States  have  paid  $275.0  )0.000  In  the  elimination  of 
disease  among  cattle.  They  hi  ve  done  nothing  for  the 
dairymen  who  have  spent  two  hundred  millions  in  the  sani- 
tary production  of  milk  and  its  b  ^products,  including  butter. 
Disease  among  dairy  cattle  is  pnu  tically  eliminated  in  Amer- 
ica We  alone,  among  the  natioits  of  the  world,  have  made 
this  great  gain  for  public  healtn.  It  is  gratifying  to  the 
Members  from  the  dairy  States  tiat  our  colleagues  from  the 
South  have  not  been  led  astray 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  butter  substitutes. 

ABOUBH    SU 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  bill 
which  I  have  introduced,  prohlbting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  t)utter  substitutes  in  America.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  country.  The  essential  parts 
of  the  bin  are  as  follows: 


perwm 


S»te8. 


otber 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  no 
tlon  aXiaJl  muiufacture.  Import  Intc 
IntcntAte.  or  offer,  sell,  or  have  li 
^leomargairlne.  margarine,  butterine 
l«r.  manufactured  whoUy  or  In  part 
of  milk  or  crvam. 

Sac.  2.  That  no  penon.  copartnership 
ulacture,   Import  into  the  United 
have  in  poaaealon  for  sale,  any  mill 
for  which  containa  any  fat  or  oU 

Sac.  3.  That  no  person, 
upon  premises  occupied  by  him  or 
U  treated,  manlpxilated,  manufacture 
that   might   be   used   for  adulterath  n 
the  presence  upon  any  svtcb  premls^ 
being  used  for  such  adulteration 
Intent  ao  to  use  It. 

Sec    4.  Any  violation  of  the 
and  upon  conviction  of  a  violation 
than  1  year  In  prison  or  a  fine  at 
imprisonment  may  be  imposed. 


copartnen  hip 


or  corporation  shall  man- 
or seU.  offer,  expose,  or 
or  cream  or  Kubetltute  there- 
than  that  of  milk. 

^.  or  corporation  shall  have 

ILem  where  any  dairy  product 

"  or  reworked,  any  substance 

of   any  such   product,   and 

of  any  fat  or  oU  capable  of 

I  hall  be   prima  facie  proof   of 


f  orei  olng 


^  shall  be  a  misdemeanor 

thereof  a  penalty  of  not  more 
11,000.  or  both  such  One  anU 


This  bill  Is  patterned  exactly 
in  effect  in  Canada  for  more  thain 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Pran<e 
margarine  cannot  be  sold  In  the 
brave  enoxigh  to  follow  the  exam  pie 
nation  of  these  fraudulent  substitutes. 


ijipon  the  law  that  has  been 
10  years. 

and  England,  butter  and 

same  shop.    We  should  be 

of  Canada  in  the  elimi- 


LABOB   CONOKMNS 

"Hie  paid  lobbyists  of  the 
that  elimination  of  oleo  is  a  d 
poor,     liiy  answer  to  that  is  U> 
House  to  the  resolution  passed 
of  Labor  at  their  meeting  in 
The    FPderatlon    is    the 
America,  and  this  is  their  final 
national  conventions  of  the 
this  resolution  was  passed,  and 
moved  heaven  and  earth  on  both 
lution  repealed.     Their  efforts 
the  condemnation  of  butter 
Here  is  the  resection: 


outstanding 


depre— 1  )n 


Rcspltal 
caused 


a 


Whereaa,  throughout  the 
because  of  unemployment  and  Inad^uate 
an    and    their    families   to    turn    from 
fbods  to  cheaper  substitutes;   and 

Whereas   studies   made   by    Dr.   C 
studies  made  at  Johns  Hopkins 
to  the  eyesight  of  otir  cbUdren 
ease  artalng  in  a  large  degree  out 
and 

Whereaa  vitamin  A  Is  now  recogniied 
which  Is  vitally  necessary  In  abunc|ant 
our  children:  and 

Whereaa  ;hts  disease  Is  oocasloneil 
dieap  substitutes  for  milk,  butter. 
tt  Is  necessary  at  this  time,  when 
romic  conditions,   to  call  to  the 
dangers  to  their  famUies  which  maj 
of  synthetically  compooed  substitutes 
products;  and 

Whereas  we  recognise  the  neces^ty 
ganlaed  workers  cooperating  with  tlie 


by  artfiil  and  misleading 


copartnership,  or  corpora- 

the  United  .States,  transport 

his  possession   for  sale,   any 

cv  other  substitutes  for  but- 

frcm  any  fat  other  than  that 


1 


Ma  rgarine 
iscriminf 


ly 


lusafumia 

Institute  will  claim 
ation  against  the  very 
call  the  attention  of  the 
the  American  Federation 
AtlinUc  City.  October  17.  1935. 
consumer    group    in 
say  on  the  question.    Two 
Federation  have  convened  since 
he  Margarine  Institute  has 
occasions  to  have  this  reso- 
ld ve  been  of  no  avail,  and 
stands  unrevoked. 


su)stitutes 


there  has  been  a  necessity 

wages  among  the  work- 

hlgh-class.    health-giving 


Bloch   and   confirmed    by 

Indicate  serloxis  danger 

by  xerophthalmia,  a  dls- 

a  diet  lacking  in  vitamin  A; 


by  scientists  as  an  element 
quantities  in  the  diets  of 

In  large  part  by  the  uee  of 

uid  other  dairy  products,  and 

lU  are  hopeful  of  better  eco- 

a|tt«ntion  of  our   members  the 

be  brought  about  by  the  use 

in  place  of  wholesome  dairy 

and  the  value  of   the  or- 
producers  of  dairy  products 


In  protecting  themselves  and  their  families  against  the  destructive! 
competition  of  synthetic  substl-utes:   Thf^reforp.  be  It 

Resolved,  That   we   pledge   our   support   to   the   dairy   farmers  of 
this  country  In   securiag   legislation   which   will   Insure   proU-ctlot 
against  these  substitutes    and  at  the  same  time  require  that  thes' 
substitutes  pay  their  proportionate  share  of  the  local.  State,   an(. 
Federal    tax    burden    as    is    now    or    may    be    Imposed    upon    thosn 
engaged  In  the  dairy  Industry. 

PACKEX    KINO    BACKGROUNTJ 

I  have  shown  you  that  the  producers  of  domestic  oils  and 
fats  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  leaving  the  butter  mar- 
ket to  the  dairymen.  It  will  also  Interest  the  Members  o: 
the  House  to  know  that  there  are  only  16  establishments  iii 
America  manufacturing  oleo.  Their  total  pay  roll  is  atxni; 
(800.000  a  year,  and  they  pay  normal  taxes.  In  the  liack  • 
ground  of  this  are  the  packer  kings  who  manufacture  5ii 
percent   of   the   margarine  produced   in   the  United   States. 

It  should  be  recorded  here  that  the  National  E>airy  Prod- 
ucts Corporation,  a  monopolistic  outfit  which  has  taken 
the  dairymen  for  a  ride,  has  now  stuck  a  knife  in  their  back.s 
by  going  into  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  substi- 
tutes. Balance  this  whole  unsound  proceeding  against  th:i; 
health  of  the  American  people  and  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  15.000,000  people  in  the  dairying  field,  and  you  have 
the  exact  picture. 

I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  America  will  be  as  brave 
as  Canada,  and  refuse  to  countenance  the  selling  of  butter 
substitutes.  It  is  a  consummation  devoutedly  to  be  wished 
for. 


Extending^  Social-Security,  Housing,  Venereal-Dis- 
ease, and  Other  Leg:i.sIation  for  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMK^SIONER   FROM    Pl'ERTO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28,  1938 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  no  community 
under  the  American  flag  in  greater  need  of  the  benefits  of 
titles  V  and  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  of  the  extension 
of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  also  of 
the  far-reaching  proposed  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
La  Pollette  in  connection  with  the  investigation  and  con- 
trol of  the  venereal  diseases  than  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Because  of  its  exceedingly  dense  population  of  approximately 
2,000,000  American  citizens  and  a  relatively  low  economic 
status,  the  island  is  confronted  with  overcrowding  in  dwel- 
lings and  serious  health,  social,  and  welfare  problems  which 
cannot  be  properly  attended  to  tuith  its  limited  resources. 

Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  aid  through  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
to  the  States  and  Territories  for  work  in  maternal  and  child 
health,  aid  to  crippled  children,  and  child  welfare. 

Title  VI  provides  aid  through  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  to  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  estabUsh- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  adequate  health  services,  especially 
m  predominantly  rural  communities. 

I  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  6524,  the  purpose  of  which  ift  to 
extend  titles  V  and  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Puerto 
Rico.  This  bill  has  already  been  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Social  Security  Board,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

H.  R.  10050.  introduced  by  me  on  March  28.  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  public  hou-sing  authority  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  of  public  housing  authorities  in  municipalities  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  authorities  are  corporate  entities,  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  itself  and  from 
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the  munidpalitks  and  other  publk  bodies  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  housing  authorities  would  have  power  to  undertake 
projects  for  the  clearance  of  slums  and  the  construction  of 
dwelling  accommodations  for  persons  of  low  Income,  but 
would  have  no  taxing  power  and  would  depend  for  their  reve- 
nues on  the  Income-producing  capacity  of  their  i»xijects. 
Such  authorities  would  have  the  necessary  statutory  power 
to  participate  In  a  housing  procram  in  cooperatkxi  ¥rlth  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  created  by  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

Housing  legislation  entitled  "housl^s  authcnities  law"  and 
"housing  cooperation  law"  Is  now  pending  in  the  Legislature 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Now,  with  regard  to  proposed  legislatl<m  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  control  of  the  venereal  diseases.  I  have  already 
requested  the  author  of  the  bin.  Senator  Robirt  M.  La 
FoujETTB.  to  amend  the  bill  to  include  Puerto  Rico,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  bill  comes  up  before  the  committee 
for  consideration  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  Inclusion 
of  Puerto  Rico.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  include  as  p.irt  of  my  remarks  a  short  memorandum  on 
the  problem  of  syphilis  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  it  was  prepared 
by  Hon.  E.  Garrido  Morales,  M.  D..  Dr.  P.  H.,  cwnmissioner 
of  health. 

I      MEMORANDUM    ON   THi:   PEOBLEM   OT   SYPHILIS   IN   PTTERTO    RICO 

Studies  performed  by  different  workers  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
revealed  that  syphilis  Is  an  outstanding  public-health  problem 
In  the  Island. 

In  the  report  of  the  survey  on  prevalent  conditions  In  Puerto 
Rico,  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the  Brookings  Institution  (Porto 
Rico  and  Its  Problems— 1930— Survey  Staff— Brookings  Institution 
Washington,  D  C.  p  66).  It  Is  stated  In  regard  to  syphUls  that: 
"Conditions  are  perhaps  rather  loosely  reported  to  be  similar  to 
those  In  the  British  West  Indian  Islands,  where,  according  to  a 
recent  report,  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  tha  population  Is 
Infected  with  hereditary  or  contracted  syphilis." 

Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  !n  his  article.  Control  of  SypMlla.  published  In 
Venereal  Disease  Information  of  July  1937.  volume  18.  No.  7,  states: 
"In  population  groups  with  a  high  prevalence  such  as  Negroes, 
Mexicans,  and  Puerto  Rlcans,  whole  communities  should  have  a 
blood  test  family  by  family.  The  Wassermann  dragnet  must  be 
cast  widely  to  find  cases." 

Due  to  very  Incomplete  noUflcation  of  syphilis  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  physicians  to  report  cases  of  this  disease,  mor- 
bidity data  on  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Bven  mortality  statistics  do  not  represent  the  exact  rate  of  annilal 
deaths  from  syphilis  becaiise  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  when 
present  is  frequently  unrecognized  although  playing  an  Importaat 
part  in  the  etiology  of  a  great  number  of  circulatory  a«d  many 
nervous  conditions  which  are  stated  at  the  end  as  the  only  cai»e 
of  death.  To  a  great  extent  the  same  condition  exists  In  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  we  estimate  that  it  is  proper  to  com- 
pare the  corresponding  statistics  from  both  places. 

Deaths  and   death   rates   per   100,000  population  from  syphilis  in 
Puerto  Ricx>  and  United  States,  years  1931-35 


Puerto  Rico 

United  States « 

Year 

D«atb8 

Rat«e 

Percent 
totoUl 
deatbs 

1 
Deaths 

Rates 

Percent 
to  total 
deaths 

1931.. 

341 
414 
539 
487 
699 

21  6 
26.9 
33.2 
29.5 
S2  2 

1  1 
1.2 
1.5 
1.5 
1.8 

10.502 
10.684 
11.039 
11.72B 
11.  580 

8.9 
8.9 
8.8 
9.3 
9  1 

as 

.8 

.8v 

.8 

.8 

1832 

1833 

19S4 

1936 

Total  AveT%gt, 
fi  years 

28.5 

1.4 

ao 

.8 

'  Vital  statistics  yperial  report.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  study  of  the  above  table  seems  to  jusrtify  the  aastnnptian 
expressed  at  the  b^lnnlng  of  this  memorandtun  that  syphilis  la 
more  prevalent  In  Puerto  Rico  than  in  continental  United  States, 
since  we  find  that  syphilis  represents  for  tlM  fr-year  period  under 
consideration  an  average  percentage  of  1.4  of  the  tot^  ntimber  of 
deaths  with  an  average  death  rate  of  28.6  per  100,000  population  In 
Puerto  Rico  against  an  average  percentage  of  0.8  of  the  total  deaths 
and  a  rate  of  9  per  100,000  populstlan  in  oontlntfital  Untied  States. 

Eteta  obtained  from  the  Wassermann  and  Kahn  reactions  per- 
formed in  the  biological  laboratory  on  the  total  number  ot  samples 
sent  to  that  Institution  from  the  whole  Island  during  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1936.  to  June  30.  1937.  show  the  foUowlng  restilts: 


EeauUa  of  Wassermann  tests  performed  at  the  MoJo0cal  Icharatories 
of  «t«  department  of  health  for  the  fsecU  year  1936-37 


Departneot  of  health _ 

Puarto  Bico  EecoiisUuction  Ad«ninisti»tJon.. I 


Toul 
QUinb«r 


53,531 

0,060 


PwT^Titajs 
po6itiv« 


lfi.2S 
ktl 


HKSfLTS  Of  COMPABATTVE   XAaN    TE.iTI  PBRFORMtD  DrKINQ    TH»    mCAl   TKAS 

i  1030-1837 


DcpartnMBt  of  bMlth 27  TTT 

Puerto  Itico  Kacoostruaion  Administr^ion-'.IIlIIIIIIlIllIj       h,  308 


urn 


The  study  of  the  above  table  shows  positive  results  in  16  23 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  53,353  Wassermann  reactions  and 
15.6  percent  of  27,777  Kahn  reactions  performed  as  complementary 
information  of  the  same  samj^e  of  blood.  These  blood  samplea 
were  received  mosUy  from  municipalities  with  organised  health 
units,  and  in  the  ma)orlty  of  cases  they  were  obtained  from  peraona 
applying  for  health  certificates  from  predominantly  urban  dStrlcta. 

The  same  table  shcuws  that  corresponding  laboratc«7  tests  on 
9.060  blood  samples  sent  by  the  Puerto  Rico  ReconstrucOmi  Ad- 
ministraUon  for  examlnaUon  gave  poslUve  rosiilu  In  5.37  i>eroent 
of  the  Wassermann  reactions  and  6.39  percent  of  the  T^a-hp  reac- 
tions 

Apparently  the  difference  in  positive  reactions  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  samples  received  from  the  health  units  and  those  sent  by  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  Is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  group  belongs  to  persons  chiefly  from  urban 
districts,  while  the  latter  pertains  to  persons  from  the  niral  tmrw^ 
of  the  Island. 

Veeder  In  19T5,  In  the  examination  of  531  soldiers  In  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  regiment,  obtained  37.4  percent  positive  Wassermann  reac- 
tions and  estimated  the  Incidence  of  probable  synhllltics  in  ths 
Mand  as  45  percent  *"  •*» 

Costa  Mandry  In  1931.  In  an  extensive  survey  on  the  pievalenc« 
of  syphilis  in  Puerto  Rico  as  shown  by  the  Wassermann  rcactlotL 
found  16.04  percent  positive  restilts  In  a  group  of  17.530  unaelacted 
Individuals  applying  for  health  certificates;  136  percent  poalUv* 
Wassermann  reactions  out  of  2.955  prenatal  cases  attending  the 
dispensaries  of  the  health  department,  and  5.03  percent  In  random 
samples  selected  from  the  rural  zone. 

In  a  study  made  by  Kopplsch  In  1934.  In  61  cases  of  sudden 
death  in  Puerto  Rlcans  he  found,  from  the  point  of  view  of  th« 
autopsy  findings,  that  syphilis  was  the  cause  In  16  cases,  or  26.2 
percent,  and  arterlo  sclerosis  in  9  cases,  or  14  7  percent  '  This  Is 
a  high  incidence  of  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  sudden  death.  If  w« 
compare  with  statistics  from  the  United  States,  where  arterlo 
scleroids  has  a  high  Incidence  as  a  cause  of  sudden  death.  It  ml^ 
mean  that  arterlo  sclerosis  is  less  frequent  In  Puerto  Rico,  but  It 
may  also  mean  that  syphilis  goes  imnotlced  or  tnsiifllciently  treated 
more  o*t«i  In  Puerto  Rico  than  In  the  United  States. 

In  a  review  of  940  autopsies  performed  at  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  of  Puerto  Rico  7  3  percent  showed  morphological  tlsnia 
changes  characteristics  of  syphilis.  HoW^ver,  this  rate  does  not 
include  doubtful  lesions  of  cases  In  which  although  serological 
ezaminatkm  was  positive  the  tissues  examined  did  not  show  any 
changes  which  were  characterlstloe  of  syphilis. 

Ptor  the  fiscal  year  1937-38  the  insular  legislature  appropriated 
$9,762  for  the  contrtri  of  syphiJis  for  the  entire  population  of 
•PPrradmately  1,800,000  Inhabitants.  Of  this  amount  »6,00n  waa 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  salvanian  and  the  rest  for  the 
salaries  of  a  physician,  a  nurse,  and  a  "prectlcante." 

The  inr^ular  health  department  at  the  present  time  has  publle 
health  units,  with  ftill-tlme  personnel,  covertug  the  ent!re  terri- 
tory of  the  iBl&nd.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  against  syptvUla 
could  be  accomplished  if  ftinds  were  available  for  the  purchase  of 
drugs  and  perhaps  for  additional  speciallxed  personnel. 

Since  syphilis  is  a  problem  of  such  vital  Importance,  ^»m  the 
present  available  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  attack  the  problem 
properly,  It  Is  our  opinion  that  additional  funds  shotlld  be  re- 
quested from  the  Federal  Oovemment,  as  there  is  a  bin  (H  R. 
8350.  75th  Cong.  Ist  sess  )  before  Oongress  at  the  present  time, 
"to  provide  for  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  aiding  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  tb« 
control  and  eradication  of  syphilis." 

STTMMAXT 

(1)  According  to  available  mortality  statistics,  syphilis  Is  almost 
three  times  as  prevalent  in  Puerto  Rico  as  In  continental  United 
States. 

(2)  The  results  of  Wassermaim  and  Kahn  tests,  performed 
among  persons  applying  for  health  certificates  and  prenatal  caaes 
attending  the  dispensaries  of  the  Insular  department  of  health, 
reveal  that  i^proxlmately  15  percent  of  the  adtilt  poptilatlon  la 
Infected. 

(3)  Syphilis  was  responsible  for  26.2  percent  of  61  cases  of  sud- 
den death  Investigated  by  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  during 
the  year  1934. 

(4)  During  the  year  1937-38  the  Insular  health  department  ha* 
an  appropriation  of  $9,762  for  the  oontrol  of  syphilis  In  the  island, 
of  which  $5,000  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  salvaraan  and 
other  antiluetlc  drugs.  . 
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(5)  A  peat  deal  of  work  could 
dcpartsMnt  of  health  a  fundi  ifere 
OoretTunent  to  combat  this  dlsean 
ULand  u  now  aarred  hy  public  health 
fuU-tlma  health  oOcera. 

A  campaign  to  enullcatc  syphilis 
would  be  incomplete  unices  It 
of  eases  and  its  preTentlon  amoEtg 
Rleo.  as  then  Is  always  the  poaslftUlty 
ease  In  the  continent  by  persons 
United  3Utes. 


be  accomplished  by  the  Insular 

made  available  by  Federal 

The  entire  territory  of  the 

units  under  the  direction  of 


\ 


from  continental  United  States 

f\inda  for  the  treatment 

the  American  dttaens  of  Puerto 

of  the  spread  of  the  dls- 

thls  Island  migrating  to  the 


prrvlded 


fiom 


:o 


Mezloo 


coiiLmeroe, 


In  his  message  to  the  NatlonlaJ 
gress  in  Washington.  January 
ship,  of  Puerto  Rico,  had  this  t< 

Puerto  Rico  Is  situated  at  cne  od 
merce — 1.380  miles  southeast  of  Ne^ 
Panama  Caz^. 

Puerto  Rico  to  the  best  eustomei 
^  In  the  American  continent  south  of 

<  *  American  goods  from  American 

'  American  country — more  than 

the  United  States  we  hold  sixth 
mainland.    Puerto  Rico's  total 
around    1300,000.000    per    annum. 
Island's  purchases  from  the  United 
endar  year  1930  to  $88^52.000.     I 
the  different  sections  of  the  Unlt^ 
Puerto  Rico  buys  about  02  peroen 
United  States  mainland. 

In  1938  Its  purchte^MS  from  the 
exceeded  only  by  those  of  Canada 
Germany,  and  Japan.    Next  to 
IltUe  Island  of  Puerto  Rloo.    In 
buys   more  than  ooe-slxth   of  tht 
States.     In  farm  products  generaqy 
world  In  purchases  frcm  the 
such  as  Itfd,  and  In  shoea.  In 
bUes.  and  In  many  other  artlclea  it 
from  the  mainland.     Our  prlndpAl 
Is  sugar.     After  that  comaa  our 
dxiMtry — gai.OOOXMO   to   the   malnl 
emphsslse  to  you  that  you  wUl 
flzker  needlework  than  is  made  in 

The  majority  of  people  of 
legislature,  have  the  greatest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
they  win  be  included  In  any  social 
contemplated  for  the  several  Statei 


of  the  continental  United  States 

the  Rio  Grande.     We  buy  more 

i4*&ufacturers  than   any   Latln- 

or  Cuba.    In  world  trade  with 

>lace  as  a  purchaser  from  the 

Imports  and  exports,  is 

Taking    piirchasee    alone,    the 

States  mainland  ran  In  the  cal- 

want  you  delegates  from 

States  to  bear  In  mind  that 

of  an  Its  pxirchaaes  from  the 


es  teclally 


thoie 
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CTTT  or  voMCX.  9.  K.,  mBiraaT  si, 
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Whereas  that   honorable  entity 
BUtes.  senacd  ths  necessity  for 
Fsderal  Government  to  relieve  the 
the  old  and  destitute  of  our  count]  y 
to.  and  charactcrlaed  by  Prsslden^ 
tragedy  of  our  civilization:  and. 

Whereas  on   August   IdSS.  Congr^ 
Act  as  the  Instrument  of  our  Pedefal 
care  for  certain  classeii  of  cltlaens 
rgfeifed  to  by  the  President:  and 

Whereas  Puerto  Rico  is  a  part 
cltlaens  have  been  invested  with 

Whereas  to  our  judgment  It  doei 
among  cltlaens  who  owe  the  same 
flsg  and  country  and  who  are 


qjonslhllltles  of  their  condition  as 

Whereas  the  great  social  evils 
for  which  provision  Is  made  bv  th^ 
esrtalnly  exist  In  stUl  greater  ' 
auolty  bj  reason  of  its  great  deniity 


troduced  a  bill-^.  3631— to 

ounties.  health  districts,  and 

e  States  in  the  construction 

for   the   medically   needy. 

Jtirlsdictlon  of  the  United 

assistance  fnxn  the  Federal 


Howevo-.  as  the  bill  now 


On  March  8  Senator  Psrpn 
provide  for  assistance  to  States, 
other  political  subdivisions  of 
of  additional  hospital  facillti 
Probably  there  is  no  area  under 
States  in  greater  need  of  such 
Government  than  Puerto  Rico 
reads,  Puerto  Rico  Is  not  inclikded  to  share  these  benefits 
with  the  States  and  other  Terr  torles.  It  win  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  have  the  bill  am  nded  to  specifically  include 
Puerto  Rico,  and  I  have  persona  ly  requested  Senator  Pxppxr. 
the  author,  to  r.::;e  his  good  office  i  to  have  the  bill  so  amended 
when  It  comes  before  the  approp  riate  committee  for  hearings. 
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Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
1938.  Gov.  Blanton  Win- 
say: 


the  cross  roads  of  world  com- 
York  and  1.010  mUes  from  the 
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and  of  Great  Britain.  Prance. 

five  great  countries  came  the 

OB  such  as  rice,  Puerto  Rico 

rice   produced   In   the   United 

It  ranked  second  In  all   the 

In  particular   products, 

J  Implements,  automo- 

takes  high  rank  as  a  purchaser 

J  export  to  the  United  SUtes 

i|lwayB  growing  needlework   In- 

l   last   year;    and   I    want   to 

find  tn  the  whole  world  any 

Ifuarto  Rico     •     •     •. 

Rloo.  as  represented  by  the 

In  the  manifest  fairness 

and  they  feel  and  believe  that 

security  or  rehabilitation  plan 

of  the  Union. 
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American  citizenship;   and 
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exist  In  the  mainland,  and 

Social  Security  Act,  do  most 

ion  In  this  American  com- 

of  populatioa  and  also  be- 
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cause  of  the  lack  of  thriving  industries  and  undeveloped  hattnril 
resources:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  as  it  is  resolved  hereby — 

First.  To  petition  Congress  as  it  is  hereby  respectfully  petitioned 
to  extend  to  Puerto  Rico  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  approved  by  Congress  Augxist  1935. 

Second.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  of  tha 
following  Federal  officers  for  their  information  nnrf  proper 
action : 

The  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States: 

The  Honorable  John  Nance  Gamer,  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Congress; 

The  Honorable  WlUlam  B.  Bankhead.  Speaker,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

The  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

The  Honorable  Ernest  H.  Gruening.  Chairman,  Board  of  Insular 
Territories  and  Possessions; 

The  Honorable  Blanton  Winship.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rloo; 

The  Honorable  Santiago  Iglesias,  Resident  Commissioner  for 
Puerto  Rico. 

Third.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  given  to  local  news- 
papers for  public  information  and  knowledge. 

Unanimously  approved  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Evangelical  Men's  Association  of  Puerto  Rico,  held  at  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico,  Pebrxiary  22.  1938. 

EwaiQux  EspiNosA  Y  Ploees,  President. 


The  Revolution  of  Education  in  Mexico 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 

1938 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY.  DR.  FRANCISCO 
CASTILLO  NAjERA.  AMBASSADOR  OF  MEXICO  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  AT  ITS  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  IN 
ATLANTIC  CITY  ON  MARCH  1,  1938 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  on  March  1,  1938,  His 
Excellency,  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Ambassador  of 
Mexico  to  the  United  States,  delivered  before  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  at  its  annual  conven- 
'  Uon  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  an  address  on  the  subject,  The 
Revolution  of  Education  in  Mexico.  I  ask  that  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  new  system  of  education  in  Mexico  is  an  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  revolution.  Men  of  learning  from  many  for- 
eign countries  have  praised  It  with  enthu.sla.sm. 

Prof  PranJc  Tannenbaum.  of  Columbia  University,  in  his  book 
Peace  by  Revolution,  published  In  1933.  asserted  that  no  outcome 
of  the  Mexican  Revolution  Is  more  significant  than  its  rural  edu- 
cational movement  He  v-TOte:  "It  is  the  most  modem  yet  the 
most  delicate  and  sensitive  large-scale  movement  of  cultural 
stimulus  and  social  awakening  that  can  be  recorded  In  America 
and  perhaps  in  the  world." 

Carlpton  Eeal.s.  well-known  commentator  on  Latin  America  and 
on  Mexican  affairs  in  particular,  made  in  the  New  Republic  of 
March  13,  1935,  a  somewhat  similar  statrment.  Said  he-  "For  the 
first  time  in  Mexico's  history,  fairly  well  generalized  programs  of 
education  and  public  health— the  budgets  of  which  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  present  Cirdenas  admlnJlstratlon— have 
been  instituted." 

On  his  return  from  Mexico,  in  1938,  the  well-known  American 
pnilosopher  and  educator.  John  Dewey,  declared-  "There  Is  no 
educational  movement  in  the  world  which  present*  a  more  Inti- 
mate spirit  of  union  between  the  school  activities  and  the  com- 
munity than  the  one  found  in  the  Mexican  rural  school  " 

Again,  quite  recently,  at  the  official  inauguration  of  the  anntial 
convention  held  under  the  auspices  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, on  the  subject  of  Pan  Americanism.  President  Marvin  of 
that  University,  declared  to  the  dlstingxilshed  audience  that  niled 
the  auditorium  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce-  "The 
educational  program  of  Mexico  is  the  most  Important  cultural 
experiment  taking  place  in  the  world  today." 
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We  Mexicans  are  thankful  for  such  praise,  not  only  because  It 
confirms  the  success  of  what  has  already  been  doi\e.  but  also 
because   it  is  a  valuable  stimulus  to   continue  the   work. 

Those  of  you  who  have  closely  followed  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Mexico,  may  readUy  discover  the  fundamental  reason  of 
the  social  transformation  which  has  taken  place  there.  How- 
ever, others  may  wonder  how  such  a  reform  in  education  could 
evolve  in  a  country  like  Mexico.  famovLB  for  its  high  percentage 
of  illiteracy  and  its  former  conservative  character  of  education. 
1  must  here  remind  you  that  the  educational  reform,  which  has 
been  carried  on  since  1921.  cannot  be  fully  understood  If  it  is 
.stparated  from  the  revolutionary  movement  which  broke  out  in 
1910.  This  movement  completely  transformed  the  whole  structure 
of  Mexico,  by  abolishing  a  regime  that,  for  nearly  30  years,  had 
converted  the  government  Into  a  gilded  autocracy. 

Until  1910,  Mexico,  as  far  as  her  economic  conditions  were  con- 
cerned, lived  In  the  Middle  Ages.  As  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
colonial  system  of  "Encomlendas,"  the  famous  and  Infamous 
"haciendas"  maintained  feudal  conditions  of  agricultural  ex- 
ploitation. The  "hacienda"  occupied  the  position  of  a  virtuaUy 
indepiendent  and  sovereign  principality  within  the  state.  In  an 
Important  pamphlet,  published  a  few  months  ago  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  on  the  Agrarian  Problem  In  Mexico,  Dr. 
Enrique  Munguia  wrote: 

"It  (the  hacienda)  thus  represented  poUtlcal,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic absolutism  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  will  of  its  owner 
was  uncurbed  by  any  other  Interests,  or  legally  enforceable  claims, 
than  his  own.  The  'hacendado,"  if  he  liked,  could  coin  token  cur- 
rency, appoint  his  own  magistrates,  e.xert  a  decisive  influence  over 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  high  and  low  government  offi- 
cials, avoid  taxation  or  have  It  assessed  upon  his  own  terms, 
eject  his  tenants  or  paevent  them  from  leaving,  keep  their  de- 
scendants in  peonage  through  debt;  and  organize  and  maintain 
a  mounted  p>olice  force  of  his  own  which,  without  much  for- 
mality, could  inflict  corporal  punishments  and  conflne,  or  even 
execute,  a  prisoner." 

How  coxild  any  government,  under  such  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions, put  Into  effect  any  kind  of  democratic  educational  policy? 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  Inhuman  and 
gruesome  exploitation  of  the  peons  working  In  those  haciendas, 
that  the  word  "peon"  itself  has  become  In  all  languages,  and  in  all 
countries,  associated  with  the  word  "slavery."  In  that  respect,  the 
Agrarian  revolution  of  Mexico  against  the  peonage  system  can  be 
compared  with  the  ClvU  War  in  the  United  States  against  Negro 
slavery. 

In  1911  there  were  In  Mexico  large  "haciendas"  covering  as  much 
as  1.729,700  acres.  Two  percent  of  the  pop-ulatlon  owned  70 
percent  of  the  land.  According  to  the  first  agricultural  census. 
taken  In  1930.  reliable  statistics  showed  the  extent  of  the  "haciendas" 
and  their  importance  In  the  economic  conditions  of  agricultural 
production.  According  to  that  census  there  were  13.444  large 
holdings  of  at  least  2.471  acres  each,  comprising  a  total  area  of 
254,220.451  acres,  that  Is  to  say.  83  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
all  landholdlngs  covered  by  that  census;  and  about  one-half  of 
the  total  area  of  the  whole  country.  •  •  •  Of  these  properties. 
1.831  "haciendas"  were  made  up  of  more  than  34,710  acres  each- 
and,  togetlier  they  covered  169.866.409  acres.  In  other  words  1.831 
Mexican  families,  representing  0.01  per  cent  of  the  total  16.000,000 
population — or.  to  put  it  more  clearly,  one-hundredth  of  1  percent 
of  the  people  of  Mexico — owned  33  percent  of  the  territory  of  the 
country.  As  we  see,  up  to  the  year  1930  the  problem  of  land 
concentration  remained  acute.  It  Is  mostly  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  CArdenas  that  the  agrarian  policy  has  been  applied 
with  full  force  Under  the  Agrarian  Code  of  1934,  nearly  two 
and  a  half  million  people  were  entitled  to  claim  land  By  the 
flrsj  of  September,  1936,  nearly  1.000,000  beneficiaries,  or  40  per  cent 
oTOie  rural  population,  had  obtained  land.  Until  the  remaining 
60  per  cent  also  obtains  land,  the  Ideals  of  the  Mexican  revolution 
will  not  be  fulfilled.  However,  the  economic  emancipation  of  the 
Mexican  farmer  is  definitely  on  the  march. 

I  repeat:  No  national  movement  of  education  could  be  accocn- 
plished  anjrwhere  and  by  any  government  while  the  feudal  system 
of  "haciendas"  and  "peons  '  remained  the  predominant  factor  In 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  country.  That  explains  why 
before  1910  there  was  no  national  Mexican  culture  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Only  a  minority  of  the  population  could  at- 
tend school:  and  a  still  smaller  group  of  the  privileged  classes 
could  reap  the  benefits  of  the  university.  The  "clentlflcos,"  the 
"■clentlsts" — as  they  called  themselves — ^were  during  the  dictator- 
ship of  Diaz,  the  eeif-styled  depositories  of  science  and  truth. 
They  comprised  an  InteUectual  oligarchy  without  any  connection 
whatsoever  wltly  the  masses.  The  few  were  being  educated  as 
though  they  were  meant  to  live  by  themselves  or  on  desert  Islands. 
Moreover,  before  the  revolution,  the  culture  of  I^exlco  had  no 
roots  tn  the  coxintry  Itaelf  and  v/as  but  a  transplantation  of  Euro- 
pean ideas.  In  pontics,  as  well  tas  In  science  and  art,  Eiorope  waa 
the  model.  Today  the  picture  is  changed.  We  think  as  Mexicans. 
We  have  a  Mexican  art.  We  are  trying  to  solve  ovur  political  prob- 
lems according  to  national  conditions. 

In  1910  the  number  of  schools  supported  by  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
irent  did  not  exceed  600,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  about  70  000 
pupUs.  Over  70  percent  of  the  people  of  Mexico  were  illiterate. 
According  to  official  statistics  of  19S3  there  were  In  that  year 
18,719  rural  schools.  5,733  city  schools,  and  406  kindergartens, 
making  a  total  of  19357  schools  open  for  primary  education  alone! 
■ghty-slz  percent  of  thoee  primary  y'-'o^s  are  supported  by  tba 


Pederal  Oovemment  and  by  the  several  States  These  schools 
were  attended  by  1.907.650  children  under  39.709  teachers.  The 
same  statistics  show  that  In  1932  there  also  were  523  institutions 
of  secondary  education  attended  by  80.194  students  under  6.168 
proressors.  Considering  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  Ooverument. 
which  increases  every  year  Its  budget  for  education,  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  would  bring  the  number  of  schools  In  Mexico  today 
to  more  than  23.000.  and  thV  numt)er  of  pupils  to  more  than 
2.000.000. 

In  1910.  less  than  8,000,000  pesos,  or  7  percent  of  the  total  reve- 
nues of  the  Government,  were  spent  on  education.  The  Pederal 
Government  spent  15  per  csnt  of  Its  budget.  In  1934,  on  education. 
It  spent  16  per  cent  in  1936;  17  per  cent  in  1936;  18  per  cent  In  1937; 
and  almost  20  per  cent  of  the  budget  of  1938  is  allotted  to  the  work 
of  education.  A  government  which  spends  today  one-fifth  of 
Its  federal  budget  in  the  work  of  education,  is  certainly  doing 
something  for  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

I  shall  now  try  to  sum  up  the  essential  features  of  the  educa- 
tional system  under  President  Cardenas. 

First.  EducaUon  of  the  masses  is  an  essential  ftaaction  of  the 
Pederal  Government:  Popular  education.  In  Mexico,  Is  a  vital  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  which  cannot  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise.  The  Government  of  the  revolution,  before  coming  Into 
power,  pledged  Itself  to  eradicate  illiteracy,  and  it  Is  doing  It. 

Second.  Education  Is  a  jxtpular  problem  and  not  an  an^i>rr\\f 
one:  For  the  moment,  the  Issue  is  not  one  of  higher  studies,  but 
of  primary  education.  We  are  more  concerned,  at  present,  in 
teaching  millions  of  people  how  to  read  and  write,  than  in  pro- 
ducing a  hondful  of  geniuses.  Our  problem  is  one  of  quantity. 
Moreover,  we  believe  that  by  Increasing  the  quantity  of  useful 
and  literate  citizens  within  our  borders,  we  wlU  indirectly  Improve 
the  quality  of  ovtr  national  culture. 

Third.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to  rural  education: 
Mexico  is  essentially  an  agrlcvUtural  country.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  her  people  live  In  rural  districts.  If  the  agricultural 
wcM-ker  cannot  go  to  school,  the  school  must  go  to  him.  That  li 
why  we  have  adopted  a  system  of  cultural  missions  or  Brigades  of 
Indigenous  Cultural  Penetration  (Brlgadas  Culturales  de  Pene- 
traclbn  Indlgena). 

Fourth.  Popular  education  should  be  practical:  Its  flrst  obliga- 
tion Is  to  teach  the  people  not  only  how  to  read  and  write,  but 
how  to  live.  The  brigades  teach  primary  education,  Impart  jsrac- 
tlcal  knowledge  of  small  industries  suitable  to  each  section  of  the 
country,  train  labor  for  farms  and  shops,  thus  enabling  botb 
farmer  and  Industrial  worker  to  become  self-supporting.  A  good 
many  of  the  students  manufacture  school  furniture  and  suppllea. 
as  well  as  clothing  and  footwear  for  themselves.  Other  students 
farm  adjacent  portions  of  land  where  they  raise  grains  and  vege- 
tables and  thus  acquire  practical  training  in  supporting  them- 
selves. The  "cultural  brigades"  deal  with  realities  and  avoid 
tendencies  toward  speculation.  Missionary  teachers  make  thor- 
ough studies  of  economic  conditions  of  indigenous  communitlea, 
report  these  to  the  Government  and  suggest  those  Improvements 
which  are  most  urgently  needed.  They  also  establish  cooperatives 
to  handle  production  and  distribution,  and  train  the  people  of 
each  locality  In  such  activities.  There  Is  In  each  brigade  at  least 
one  teacher  who  speaks  the  language  or  dialect  of  the  district.  In 
order  to  better  understand  the  importance  of  this  civilizing  work, 
let  me  add  that  Dr.  Gamlo,  among  other  distinguished  archeolo- 
glsts  and  ethnologist*,  found  that  80  per  cent  of  the  tools  and 
utensils  still  used  by  the  Indigenous  jxipulation  of  rural  Mexico 
are  of  the  prehistoric  and  colonial  types.  In  other  words,  for  the 
majority  of  our  agricultural  population  the  clock  of  time  stopped 
with  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Fifth.  Education  should  develop  a  aense  of  social  aolldartty:  We 
believe  that  an  educated  citizen  It  not  one  who  can  do  most  for 
himself  but  one  who  can  do  most  for  others.  Against  the  motlv* 
of  personal  material  profit  we  preach  the  doctrine  of  eoonomio 
interdependence  and  social  service.  The  rural  school  Is  a  center  of 
life.  Children  attend  during  the  day.  adults  at  night.  In  tha 
«cho<^  women  learn  how  to  make  their  own  as  mil  as  their 
children's  clothes;  the  men  learn  how  to  improve  tJhelr  prlmltlv* 
agricultural  methods.  In  the  schools  children  are  vaccinated,  and 
expectant  mothers  receive  medical  advice.  Adjoining  tbe  acbocds  are 
small  tracts  of  land,  in  the  tilling  of  which  the  vlllagera  oooperata 
with  the  students.  Many  niral  schools  have  been  built  by  the 
men  of  the  oonamunlty,  wcR-klng  In  their  spare  time  on  Sundays, 
and  the  citizens  themselves  provide  the  land  and  supplies.  The 
cultural  missions  or  brigades  visit  the  homes,  »TiuntT^  the  water 
supply.  Improve  sanitary  conditions,  try  to  convince  the  people  to 
use  fertilizers  and  to  practice  rotation  of  crops,  organize  parents' 
clubs,  and  suggest  a  suitable  place  for  cqien-air  theaters.  To  use 
Dr.  Beteta's  words,  these  unique  mlaglons  work  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  Inhabitants  in  as  numy  ways  as  possible.  The  school 
really  belongs  to  the  community  and  not  the  coouminity  to  ths 
school. 

Sixth.  Education  must  reach  not  only  the  civilian  population, 
but  the  thousands  of  men  who  comprise  the  Wderal  Army. 
We  think  that  In  a  true  democracy  the  Army  must  not  be  Iso-! 
lated  from  the  population.  The  revolution  was  fought  by  the 
masses.  The  Army  of  today  was  bom  from  the  triumph  of  th« 
masses.  The  Army  and  the  pec^le  belong  to  each  other.  Pbr- 
merty  the  officers  of  the  Army  were  edticated  as  a  class  in  them- 
selves, an  arrogant  class  whose  mission  was  to  obey  blindly  the 
crders  of  the  dictator.  The  Army  was  Tithing  mere  than  an  aips* 
inspiring  msrhlnr  without  any  kind  of  social  consclouaoess.    Dndsr 
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tbew  cOeen  the  soKllen  were  but 
rutHlemy  kt  their   will.     It   ts  no 
of   Porflrlo  DlAz,   Tinder  the   cloak 
against  the  mauea,  against  the  wi 
strikes    of    Cananea    and    Orizaba. 
Indians,  also  In  Yucatan,  during 
mUltary  rebellion  of  1913.     The 
Ileved    that    a   good   army   should 
believe    qxiJte    the    contrary.     Undei 
Secretary  of  National  Defense.  Oen. 
constantly  kept  alive  to  the 
first  great  fighters. 

If  tomorrow  a  reactionary  mlnorlljy 
to  break  the  social  trend  of  our 
side  by  side  as  companions  In  armii 
today,  like  the  nillltlas  of  yesterday 
tlonal  enemies  cf  the  people.     The 
radeehlp  between  the   soldiers   and 
Mexico  that  the  whole  political 
con£olldated    by    the   formation   of 
that  will  unite  the  soldiers,  the 
k  true  poptilar  front. 

In  order  to  educate  our  soldiers, 
military  academy  give  coiirses  In  th< 
■oclology.  and  civics.     Also,  many 
the   eaaentlals   of  c^ltallsm.   Im 
the  Hew  Deal,  civil  war  In  Spain, 
comment  of  Mexico  la  not  afraid  to 
oonacious. 

Last   but   not   least;    Bducatlon 
fanaticism  by  scientific  knowledge 
feel    that    education    should    be    ea 
against  tmperlallam,  racial  prejudl<^ 
democracy.  In  science,  and  in  social 
selfish  wriitrx'iai   Interests  and  the 
•mancipation   to  take  advanta«{e 
lower  Instincts  of  men.    We  do  no; 
It  has  Just  begrin.     Perhape  we 
we  have  not  deviated  from  our 
of  tomorrow  will  go  on  with  the 
fits  of  what  waa  done  before  tliem. 
the   way  for   those   who   follow 
poimlar  education,  each  genenitloxi 
men   of   yeitarday    and    mold    the 

Loyalty  to  mankind  must  nsmal^ 
bLnda  all  m«a  together  through 
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o'kers. 


nere  Instruments,  to  be  used 
ronder.   then,   that  the   Army 
military   discipline,   tximed 
as  occurred   during  the 
the    campaign    of    the    Yaqvil 
first  days  of  1910,   and  the 
In  power  at  that  time  be- 
an   automaton.      Today    we 
the    wise    direction    of    the 
Avila  Camacho.  the   Army  is 
Ideals  that  governed  Its 
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should  seek  by  brutal  force 

we,  who  for  years  fought 

feel  sure  that  the  Army  of 

will  fight  to  smash  the  tradi- 

eallstlc  affinity  and  the  com- 

the  people   are  so  marked   in 

of  the  country  Is  being 

nation-wide   political   party 

peaafnta.  and  the  workers  to  make 

competent  Instructors  In  the 

_    subjects  of  political  economy. 

l<ctures  are  given,  pointing  out 

per  allsm.  fascism,   Soviet   Russia. 

an  1  the  war  In  China.     The  gov- 

bave  ita  Army  become  socially 

fiust   replace   superstition  and 

and  loyalty  to  mankind.    We 

ntlally    scientific.     We    stand 

and  bigotry.     We  believe  In 

progress.      We  do  not  want 

radltlonal  enemies  of  popular 

the  blind   izapolaes  and  the 

think  that  the  fight  Is  over. 

made  mistakes,  but  go  far 

original  path.     The  generations 

They  will  reap  the  bene- 

and  they  will  In  turn  prepare 

tjiem.     Thus,    mainly    through 

will  be  able  to  ^praise  the 

men   of    ton\orrow. 

the  lndeetr\ictible  link  that 

and  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSAC]  [ussm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Maith  21, 19JI 


ARTIOLI  PUBU8RID  IN  K 


I.1AOXNO  NirWOPAPOl 


In  December  lut. 

and  others  appearing  on 

Authority  and  alter  full 
e  House  subcommittee  in 

independent  offlcea  voted 
tlon  of  funds  for  the  com- 
at  OilbertsrUle.  Ky..  at  this 

of  the  Treasury  and  the 


Mr.  WXOOLBiWORTH.  MrJ 
•ftir  hewing  the  three  direct 
behalf  of  the  Tmnetset  Vallt 
eonatderatlon  of  the  raoord. 
eharte  of  approprtatlons  for 
not  to  reoQOunend  any  appro] 
menoement  of  the  proposed 
time.  In  view  of  the  ooodttK 
dangers  Inherent  for  all  In  thit  situation:  in  Tlew  of  the 
specific  request  by  the  Presldei  t  for  postponement  of  any 
approprlaUon  which  can  be  pos  iponed  without  harming  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  or  neeesiary  Ooyemment  functions; 
In  view  of  the  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  experts,  most 
qualified  to  speak  as  to  whethc  r  the  type  of  dam  proposed 
and  the  looatkm  propoaed  Is  or  s  not  the  right  type  and  the 
right  location,  contmenoement  of  construction  at  this  time 
of  the  proposed  1112.000.000  p-oject  was  oonsldeted  to  be 
without  Justification,  Tt\»  dsilslon  was  subsequently  en- 
dorsed by  the  fuU  Committee  on  Appropriations  azxl  by 
the  House  as  a  whole. 

A  week  ago,  tha  bill  having  re  umed  from  the  Senate  with 
amendments,  the  House  reafllm  ed  Its  stand  In  this  oonneo- 
IIOD.  Under  the  toadershlp  of  wtstandlng  members  of  the 
majority  party,  the  Etoose  by  ra  lord  vole  declined  to  embark 


at  this  time  upon  this  tremendou.s  project,  confronted  as  we 
are  by  wide  difference  of  engineering  opinion  and  by  serious 
charges  bringing  into  question  not  only  the  eCBciency  but  the 
integrity  of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
entire  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

In  this  connection  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  at  this  point  the  following  article  recently  pub- 
lished in  a  leading  newspaper: 

NO     CILBEHTSVILIJE     DAM 

Several  fEictors  entered  Into  the  second  rejection  by  the  House  of 
the  GUbertsvUle  Dam  project  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Some  Mem- 
bers are  opposed  to  the  appropriation  of  any  more  money  for  hug© 
T.  V.  A.  projects  vntU  the  prcsont  controversy  regarding  the 
Authority  has  been  cleared  up  Others  doubt  the  wisdom  of  build- 
ing such  a  dam  under  any  circumstances  And  many  Insisted  that 
any  money  available  for  flood  control  could  be  spent  to  better 
advantage  in  other  parts  of  the  country 

Representative  Woodrcm  pointed  out  that  the  Ollbertsvllle  Dam 
Is  not  Involved  In  the  row  lietween  the  dismissed  Chairman  at 
T.  V.  A.  and  the  other  two  directors.  But  that  fight  arises  directly 
out  of  the  conflicting  policies  sponsored  by  these  two  factions. 
And  the  redirection  of  that  policy  which  Is  expected  to  result  from 
a  thorough  senatorial  investigation  may  vitally  afTect  the  desira- 
bility of  this  particular  dam.  It  would  be  the  height  of  incon- 
sistency for  Congress  to  provide  money  to  begin  a  $112,000,000 
T  V.  A.  project  on  the  eve  of  this  prospective  inquiry. 

Sponsors  of  the  dam  lean  heavily  upon  the  flood-control  argu- 
ment. But  every  plea  for  the  preservation  of  homes,  farms,  and 
factories  from  flood  waters  reacts  against  this  proposal.  For,  as  a 
number  of  Congressmen  pointed  out,  the  Tennessee  River  already 
has  three  dams  and  four  more  are  under  construction.  CXher  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  floods  are  a  much  more  serious  menace 
have  been  granted  no  such  protection.  Clearly  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley is  one  of  the  last  places  In  which  to  spend  funds  that  may  be 
available  lor  flood  control. 

Construction  of  a  dam  at  GUbertsvlIIe  for  the  production  of  more 
power  would  be  equally  ill-advised  at  present.  Several  Congrets- 
men  noted  the  surplus  electricity  supply  already  available  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Apparently,  too,  this  dam  would  be  compara- 
tively ln|!fflclent  as  a  producer  of  power, 

Penally,  from  the  vleu'polnt  of  navigation,  the  arguments  for 
haste  in  authorizing  this  project  are  totally  ineffective.  Some) 
engineers  contend  that  the  Immense  lake  to  be  created  would  com- 
plicate the  problem  of  commerce  on  the  river.  In  any  event,  navl» 
gatlon  needs  could  be  satlafled  by  the  expenditure  of  a  amall  frao-* 
Uon  of  the  propoeed  1112,000.000  outlay  at  OUbertivllle. 


General  Rivers  and  the  Philippines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NKHKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RKPRESENTATIVE3 
Tuesday,  March  29, 193S 


LrrrcR  by  maj    okn    wiixiam   c    RrncRs  rboardd^i 

DBVlLOPMKNl^  IN  THI  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


Mr.  STETAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  there  Ls  a  Terf 
•troni  movement  to  reopen  the  Philippine  Independence 
question.  I  feel  that  the  membership  of  this  House  ihoull 
be  Informed  on  the  question.  I  have  taken  the  floor  many 
times  to  call  your  attention  to  the  promises  we  have  ma(!te 
to  the  Philippine  people  regarding  complete  independenre 
on  July  4.  1946.  Many  statements  regarding  thoee  ialancA 
have  been  made  since  that  time.  We  are  today  debating  tte 
annual  appropriation  bill  which  makes  provisions  for  t^e 
Army  and  which  bill  includes  expenditures  for  our  forcts 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  urge  every  Member  of  this  Hou:« 
to  read  the  provisions  in  the  Tydings-McDulBe  Act.  which 
refers  to  the  neutralization  of  the  islands  in  case  the  prd- 
vlslona  of  that  act  are  carried  out. 

More  especially  today  I  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  was  recently  written  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Wlllian 
C.  Rivers,  regarding  the  recent  developments  In  connectlcn 
with  the  Philippine  Islands: 

To  the  Ebttoi  or  thi  Nxw  Tokx  Timbs:  Two  public  otBcli  Is 
have  recently  made  striking  statementa  concemlz^  the  PhUl> 
ptna*.     The   Chle^  of   Operation*  at  the   Navy,   Aomlial  Leftky. 
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formally  pare  to  the  Vinson  naval  oommlttee  his  profettlonal 
judgment  that  "the  Navy  which  America  now  has  and  the  Navy 
which  it  will  have  when  it  is  increased  by  the  authority  contained 
in  this  bill  will  be  seriously  inadequate  to  the  task  of  sending  a 
naval  force  to  the  Philippines."  Again,  "I  said  it  would  require  at 
least  three  times  this  amount  of  increase  of  o\ir  prwent  Navy  to 
warrant  undertaking  such  an  expedition,  and  I  doubt  if  we  could 
with  three  times  the  increase."  And  that  a  fleet  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  fleet  of  any  Asiatic  naval  power  woiild  be  required  to 
carry  on  a  war  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Philippines. 

The  sum  mentioned  in  the  Vinson  bill  is  one  and  one-fourth 
billions.  So  that  we  see  that  in  order  to  protect  the  PhUipplnes, 
or  to  recapture  the  islands,  an  initial  expenditure  for  construction 
alone  of  four  billions  would  be  necessary. 

THT  COMKISSIONXE'S   PIAN 

Admiral  Leahy  had  also  stated  more  than  once  that  "The  de- 
fensive line  of  the  American  Navy  at  the  present  time  reaches 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Hawaiian  I^ands,  to  Samoa,  and 
to  the  Canal.  There  is  also  in  the  Atlantic  a  defensive  line  that 
runs  from  the  Canal  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  the  coast  of 
Maine." 

Six  weeks  after  the  publicity  given  to  Admiral  Leahy's  opinions— 
which  were  sound  and  clear  and  which  contained  the  latest 
authoritative  public  naval  Judgment  on  the  subject — the  United 
States  High  Commissioner  resident  at  Manila  in  a  radio  address 
reconmiended  that  if  the  PUipinos  so  desire  the  existing  PUipino 
Grovemment  be  made  permaiient.  The  proposal  means  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  control  the  foreign  affairs,  the 
tariffs,  immigration,  ctirrency.  and  the  public  debt  of  the  PhlUp- 
pines.  The  Filipinos  wotild  continue  their  powers  over  all  local 
aCTairs  within  the  islands. 

The  President  of  the  Conunonwealth  promptly  rejected  the 
propoeal  put  forth  by  the  High  Commissioner.  "I  positively  could 
not  a^ree."  was  President  Quezon's  stat«nent:  and.  "If  the  CXim- 
monwealth  were  given  a  full  dominion  status  I  would  consider  the 
permanent  retention  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Queaon  has  long  made  it  clear  that  he  desires  a  form  of 
government  under  which  the  Philippine  State  can  join  the  League 
and  have  the  complete  control  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned.  He 
has  frequently  expressed  the  necessity  for  the  trade  relations  with 
America  to  be  regulated  by  treaty  rather  than  by  acts  of  Congresa 
The  new  PhUlpplne  State — after  1946,  or  before  that  date — as 
planned  and  desired  by  the  Commonwealth  President  would  be  one 
In  which  the  United  States  would  have  only  the  power  to  go  to  its 
defense. 

EDtTCATION    KSSDCD 

It  1«  apparent  that  a  campaign  of  education  Is  to  be  made  in  the 
Philippines  and  In  the  United  States  in  favor  of  our  citizens 
assuming  permanent  respor^lblUty  for  the  defense  of  the  far-off 
and  quite  Indefensible  "Pearls  of  the  Orient."  A  prediction  can  be 
ventured  that  if  Mr,  Queson  persuades  the  United  States  to  break 
Its  promise  to  the  Plllplno  people  to  give  them  independence  there 
Will  be  a  revolt  of  the  mass  of  the  Filipino  people. 

The  Philippines  occupy  a  matchless  strategic  position — tike 
Switzerland,  whose  neutrality  has  lasted  120  years.  Tills  la  solely 
because  it  Is  to  the  selfish  national  interests  of  the  European  coun- 
tne.4  to  have  Swttaerlsnd  remain  neutral.  Certainly  Japan,  Russia, 
Ohlna,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  acd  Australia  have 
a  deec  and  Mlflah  interest  in  guarauteeluf  the  permanent  neutral- 
ity of  the  PhlMpplnos, 

I  believe  the  existing  law  for  the  independence  of  the  Philippines 
ought  to  be  earned  out.  I  believe  that  ovir  work  in  the  Philippines 
has  been  done  well.  I  am  convinced,  also,  that  we  have  oomplcted 
our  task  in  the  PhUipplnes.  Were  the  OoDgress  at  Washington  to 
■ct  up  a  dominion  state  in  Manila,  how  can  the  Pilipiooa  rely  on 
its  permanency?  lach  Congress  may  revoke  or  alter  t  law  passed  by 
Its  predsoessort.  The  PlUplnos  are  a  hard-working  people  with 
racial  pride  aad  amblUon.  Tbty  wUl  govern  themselves  well,  if  tbe 
•ooQomlo  diSksultlss  at  the  atart  can  be  arranged  by  our  own  people 
allowing  the  Pllipinot  prlvUeges  In  the  American  market  for  a 
number  of  years. 

KO  "■CUHUKO"  ncBt 

The  High  Oommlsslonar  makes  eloquent  p>lea;  Hold  forth  the  toreb 
of  liberty  in  thr  Orient;  an  outpost  for  Ohrlstlaalty  In  the  Par 
Bast;  do  not  scuttle;  save  democracy  In  the  Orient.  CThrlstlaaity 
was  in  the  Par  Bast  long  laefore  we  ever  heard  of  the  PhUipplnes 

We  fought  weU  in  a  great  oostly  war  to  aid  democracy  in  Clermany; 
the  future  of  eastern  Asia  wlU  Inevitably  be  settled  by  the  people 
who  Uve  there — by  ClUnese,  Japanese,  and  RuMlans.  This  Is  what 
we  Insist  on  in  the  two  Americas. 

As  to  scuttling:  A  number  of  Japanese  clad  as  farmers  began 
^•Iklng  through  some  of  the  Provlnoes  south  of  MknUa  some  years 
ago  The  Oovemor  Qenerml  wished  those  of  us  with  the  constabu- 
lary to  find  out  their  plans.  We  soon  reported  that  the  vlstors  said 
that  they  were  engineer  soldiers  from  a  regiment  of  topographical 
engineers  on  nearby  Formosa.  They  were  Just  selling  smaU  articles 
azMl  comparing  their  commercial  maps  with  the  terrain. 

The  cruisers  Maryland,  Weat  Virginia,  and  Penruylvania  left  at 
once  for  Honolulu.  Did  they  scutUe  or  merely  Inoiease  the  strenrtb 
of  the  fleet  at  HonoliUu  by  adding  to  its  unity  and  power? 

WnxiAM  C.  Rtvxu. 
Maior  Oeneral,  Vntttd  Statu  Army  iRettrtd). 
YoMc.  Meroa  21.  t»3t.  ' 


Observations  On  Reorgrahization 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  hTEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29, 1938 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  House  bills  are  designed 
to  effect  a  reorganization  of  the  ejcecutive  agencies  and  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  independent  units  in  Uiis  branch 
of  the  Government.  There  are  now  more  than  130  sepa- 
rate and  independent  departments,  boards,  commisslans,  au- 
thorities, administrations,  and  agencies  by  other  names.  No 
one  questions  but  that  there  is  great  need  for  a  thorough 
reorganization  which  will  enable  the  executive  branch  to 
carry  on  its  work,  more  effectively  and  efficiently.  For  nearly 
30  years  reorganization  has  been  an  active  public  issue  with 
both  of  the  major  political  parties  pledging  themselves  to 
bring  it  about.  Former  Presidents,  Including  Taft,  Wilson, 
and  Hoover,  all  tried  their  hands  at  it.  Congress  has  had 
special  committees  on  reorganization  time  and  again  since 
1920,  but  so  far  with  little  success. 

The  only  real  reorganization  which  has  taken  place  was 
during  the  first  2  years  of  the  present  administration  undo* 
the  authority  vested  In  the  President  In  1932  and  1933  to 
reorganize  the  executive  agencies.  The  President'  abolished 
more  agencies  and  brought  about  more  consolidations  and 
reorganizations  during  this  2-year  period  than  Congress  has 
been  able  to  do  In  the  last  20  years.  No  real  criticism  has 
been  made  of  any  exercise  which  he  made  of  this  authority 
while  it  was  vested  In  him. 

The  purposes,  It  Is  true,  of  this  legislation  go  further 
than  merely  providing  a  more  simplified  and  logical  organi- 
zation of  the  administrative  agencies  erf  the  Government. 
It  is  proposed  to  deal  in  a  very  comprehensive  way  with  the 
administrative  management  of  the  Government — to  make  it 
efllclent,  to  make  it  economical,  and  to  make  It  democratic. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  the  Intelligent  coopera- 
tion of  the  press,  the  public,  and  the  Government.  Co- 
operation, therefore,  is  the  Republic's  greatest  need. 

No  one  wlU  deny  that  the  National  Qovemment  of  this 
countrj'  Is  of  flrst  importance  to  the  cltlsens  of  this  land. 
The  problem  here  dealt  with  is  thus  of  central  significance. 
Modem  government  must  be  strong.  Intelligent,  efficient, 
coordinated,  and  economical.  If  it  Is  not,  It  will  fall  to  per- 
form those  services  which  the  people  demand  of  It;  it  will  be 
unable  to  deal  with  new  and  changing  difficulties;  it  will 
bungle  and  muddle  and  waste;  It  wlU  precipitate  one  emer- 
gency after  anotlier;  It  may  ooUapie.  and  may  eren  be 
abandoned  for  dictatorship  merely  In  the  hope  of  getUnt 
anything  done  at  all.  Government  In  this  land  must  con- 
tinue to  be  truly  democratic.  However  complicated  Its  struc- 
ture and  numefous  Its  \experts,'it  must  be  roremed  In  Its 
poUclee  and  work  by  the  common  sense,  humanity,  and  de- 
sires of  the  masses  of  the  people,  fredy  ezpreesed  tfarougti 
untrammeled  individual  and  group  action. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  bellere  that  the  provision  of 
a  more  orderly  and  efficient  admlnlstratlre  branch  of  the 
Government  will,  in  some  way.  detract  from  the  prerofa- 
tlves  of  the  Congress.  It  will  not.  NoUilng  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Every  great  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  every  broad  p(^cy  which  it  adopts  affecting  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  Nation,  must  \ie  carried  mto 
actual  effect  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
which  Is  charged  with  the  admlnistratlan  of  the  laws  of 
Congress.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  Congress  to  spend  months 
perfecting  great  Datlonal  laws  unless  It  can  be  assured  that 
these  will  be  carried  out  effectively  and  economically  by  the 
executive  branch. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  National  Government  hag 
now  come  to  rest  Dot  alone  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Biajor 
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policies  which  are  enacted  Into  law,  but  fuUy  aa  much  upon 
the  skill  and  effectiveness  with  which  these  policies  are  car- 
ried into  operation  through  a<!  ministration. 

We  have  learned  over  and  o^er  again  that  it  Is  futHe  for 
the  Congress  to  labor  over  grsat  national  policies  and  to 
draft  laws  with  meticulous  sti  tesmanship  if  those  policies 
and  laws  are  to  be  turned  over  to  a  wealc.  routine,  incompe- 
tent administration.  I 

The  weak  link  In  Americai  Government  today  is  un- 
questionably adminitftratioQ.  We  live  in  an  age  of  ad- 
mlnistra^on.  Great  strides  l\\  administration  have  been 
made  in  business  and  industry,  in  education,  in  all  walks  of 
life.  lyCiny  of  our  State  and  <;ity  governments  have  made 
notable  advances  In  administ  atlon.  Starting  in  1917  In 
the  great  State  of  Ulinots  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Lowden.  State  after  State  has  put  its  house  in  order  're- 
ducing in  many  Instances  tte  more  than  one  hundred 
separate  boards,  commissions,  tnd  departments  into  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  execut  ve  departments.  New  York 
State  Is  another  example  of  effli  lent  administration  resulting 
from  reorganization. 

During  the  same  time  maxy  of  our  cities  have  made 
notable  strides  In  reorganizing  i  md  improving  their  adminis- 
tration. But  during  this  perlo<  there  has  been  little  change 
In  the  Federal  Government  except  to  create  new  agencies. 
As  the  Government  undertook  i  lew  activities,  more  and  more 
^dependent  agencies  were  cr«ated  to  perform  these  new 
duties  until  we  have  now  reacted  the  point  where  a  thor- 
otighgolng  reorganization  Is  imperative. 

The  reorganization  of  the  a  Iministrative  agencies,  how- 
ever. Is  only  one  feature  of  the  lending  legislation.  In  order 
to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  {  nd  economical  administration 
It  is  necessary  to  go  further.  '  "he  civil -service  system  must 
be  extended  to  the  several  hundi  ed  thousand  civilian  employ- 
ees outside  of  the  service.  We  cannot  longer  postpone  this 
step.  It  is  expected  of  us  by  th  e  people.  It  would  be  unfair 
and  unjust  to  continue  for  lom ;  a  large  group  of  employees 
In  permanent  positions  without  the  protection  of  civil-service 
status.  Along  with  this  extens  ion  of  the  civil  service  must 
go  a  reorganization  and  lmpro\ement  of  the  administration 
of  the  civil  service  itself. 

A  third  feature  of  the  pending  reorganization  legislation 
relates  to  the  financial  administration  of  the  Government. 
We  now  recognize  basic  defects  n  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921  as  a  result  of  the  16  years  of  experience  which  we 
have  had  with  it,  and  the  reorg  mizatlon  legislation  proposes 
to  correct  these  defects  and  to  >rovlde  a  more  modern  busi- 
nesslike system  of  accounting  a  ad  auditing.  The  House  bill 
continues  the  Comptroller  and  idds  the  independent  Auditor 
General  who  reports  directly  tc  Congress.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  the  Congress  for  the  fhst  time  with  effective  means 
of  holding  the  executive  tomch  to  a  strict  accountability  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  tuxus.  In  this  instance  private 
enterprise  has  set  a  notable  <  xample  for  Government  to 
follow.  The  House  bill  continu  a  the  preaudlt  and  makes  as 
effective  postaudit  ai  welL 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  dictatorships  And  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  KxecuUve.  Let  us  see  what 
there  is  In  this  legialatioa  whUh  concentrates  authority  in 
the  Executive.  In  the  first  plac  s.  a  reorganization  authority 
similar  to  that  granted  to  the  President  by  this  legislation 
was  given  to  President  Hoover  in  1932  and  again  to  Presi- 
(tent  Roosevelt  in  1933.  The  au  thority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  present  legialatioi]  to  make  transfers  and  to 
reorgante  the  administrative  igenciea  of  the  Government 
is.  however,  much  more  restricted  and  circumscribed  than 
that  which  was  granted  to  him  jy  the  acts  of  1932  and  1933. 
The  pending  legislatica  exempis  a  number  of  Independent 
agencies  from  the  authority  of  ipe  President;  it  sets  up  defi- 
nite and  apeciflc  standards  to 
limits  the  authority  to  a  period 

order  issued  under  the  authorlt  r  must  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress while  in  session  and  lie  Kfore  it  for  60  days  before 
it  becomes  ^ective.  Before  th  pending  bill  is  flnaUy  acted 
iQKin.  farther  restrictions  may  I  e  adcvfted. 
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guide  the  President;  and  it 
of  2  years.    Every  ExecuUve 


The  message  of  President  Hoover  on  February  17.  1932, 
when  he  asked  the  Congress  for  exactly  the  same  power,  rejids 
as  follows: 

Because  of  Its  dlrt^ct  relation  to  the  cost  of  government,  I  de  Ire 
again  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  necessity  of 
more  effectl7e  organization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gav- 
emment,  the  Importance  of  which  I  have  referred  to  In  previous 
messages.  This  subject  has  been  considered  many  times  by  the 
Executive  and  by  the  Congress,  but  without  substantial  rest  Its. 
Various  projects  are  now  before  the  Congress. 

The  need  for  reorganization  Is  obvious.  There  has  been  with  the 
years  a  gradual  growth  of  the  Government  by  the  accretion  in 
Its  departments  and  by  Independent  executive  establlshme  its. 
boards,  and  commissions  as  problems  requiring  solution  confr^jnt 
the  Presldpnt  and  the  Congress.  Today  the  Government  embn  ccs 
from  150  to  200  separate  units,  dependent  on  the  method  of  m  ta- 
tion  used.  Governmental  units  when  once  set  up  have  a  tendency 
to  grow  Independently  of  other  units  This  leads  to  overlapping 
and  waste.  Mcrecv?r.  there  Is'  a  marked  tendency  to  find  new 
occupations  when  the  Initial  duties  are  qompleted.  The  overlap 
and  the  number  of  agencies  can  be  reduced. 

We  may  frankly  admit  the  practical  difficulties  of  such  n  or- 
ganization. Not  only  do  different  fractions  of  the  Governnient 
fear  such  reorganization,  but  many  associations  and  agenriea 
throughout  the  country  will  be  alarmed  that  the  particular  func- 
tion to  which  they  are  devoted  may  in  some  fashion  be  curtailed. 
Proposals  to  the  Congress  of  detailed  plans  for  the  reorganlzat  on 
of  the  many  different  bureaus  and  Independent  agencies  b  kve 
always  proved  in  the  past  to  be  a  signal  for  the  mobilization  of 
opposition  from  all  quarters  which  hsis  destroyed  the  possibLlty 
of  constructive  action 

There  Is  little  hope  for  success  in  this  task  unless  It  is  plaed 
In  the  hands  of  some  one  responsible  for  it,  with  authority  {.nd 
direction  to  act.  Moreover,  the  consummation  of  a  comprehensive 
reorganization  should  be  undertaken  gradually  and  systematically, 
predicated  on  a  soiuid  and  definite  theory  of  govertsment  a  ad 
effectuated  as  the  result  of  study  and  experience  gained  in  the 
actual  processes  of  reorganization. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  provide  for     •     •      •. 

Authority  under  proper  safeguards  to  be  lodged  in  the  Preside  at 
to  effect  these  transfers  and  consolidations  and  authority  to  redis- 
tribute executive  groups  in  the  10  executive  departments  of  the 
Government  or  In  the  independent  establishments,  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine,  by  Executive  order,  such  Executive  order  xj 
lie  before  the  Congress  for  60  days  during  sessions  thereof  before 
becoming  effective,  but  becoming  effective  at  the  end  of  surh 
period  unless  the  Congress  shall  request  suspension  of  actlcn. 
(Message   of  President   Hoover   to   Congress,   Februau^    17,    1932.) 

At  that  time  under  a  Republican  administration,  it  was 
not  charged  that  President  Hoover  wanted  to  set  up  a  dic- 
tatorship or  an  authoritarian  government.  Under  the  ai;- 
thority  granted  to  him  it  was  provided  that  either  branch  cif 
Congress  couid  set  aside  any  action  which  he  took.  The 
Executive  orders  recommending  reorganization  which  Pres:- 
dent  Hoover  sent  up  to  Congress  in  December  1932,  were 
all  set  aside  by  action  of  the  House.  President  Hoover  then 
urged  very  strongly  that  his  successor  be  given  effecti\c 
authority  which  finally  was  given  by  Congress  in  1933,  ard 
which  to  a  less  extent  is  given  the  President  by  this  pendii  g 
legislation. 

Prom  1932  to  1935  the  President  was  granted  the  author!  y 
to  make  transfers  and  consolidations  under  much  broad  jr 
terms  than  now  proposed.  No  man  has  been  heard  :,o 
charge  that  the  President  exercised  that  authority  unwisely, 
or  utilized  it  in  any  way  to  build  up  a  dictatorship.  Nor  wis 
any  action  taken  by  any  of  the  three  Presidents  who  ha/e 
had  this  authority-Wilson,  Hoover,  or  Roosevelt — whiiih 
would  constitute  any  reasonable  groimd  to  fear  that  tie 
authority  would  be  abused. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  fact  that  It 
wouldf  require  a  two- thirds'  vote  of  the  Congress  to  over- 
ride a  veto  if  the  President  refused  to  approve  an  act  of 
Congress  setting  aside  an  Executive  order.  The  Constitution 
itself  provides  for  a  two-thirds'  majority  to  override  a  veto 
of  the  President.  Every  time  Congress  enacts  any  legisla- 
tion it  can  be  said  that  Congress  cannot  later  repeal  it  or 
change  it  over  the  President's  veto  except  by  a  two-thin  is' 
vote.  If  this  argimient  had  any  validity  Congress  would  stop 
enacting  any  laws.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Congress  fcas 
the  power  of  life  or  death  over  every  Federal  agency  by  ts 
control  of  appropriations. 

What  happened  in  1933  and  1934  when  the  President  hid 
this  same  authority?  There  was  some  objection  raised  an 
the  part  of  some  Members  of  Congress  to  certain  of  tae 
proposed  changes,  but  there  was  no  effort  in  Congress  to 


set  them  aside.  What  actually  happened  was  that  the 
President  withdrew  or  suspended  the  changes  which  were 
objected  to  without  any  formal  action  by  Congress. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  or  unusual  about  vesting 
authority  in  executive  officers  to  make  administrative 
changes  in  organization.  In  the  past  this  authority  has 
been  vested  in  our  Presidents  on  several  occasions  and  has 
also  been  vested  in  the  heads  of  departments  and  independ- 
ent agencies  with  respect  to  their  internal  organization. 
Congress  does  not  prescribe  by  law  all  of  the  bureaus  and 
divisions  of  the  Government.  As  early  as  1874  Congress 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  very  wide  authority  to  set 
up  bureaus  and  divisions  and  to  make  changes  and  transfers 
when  in  his  judgment  it  became  necessary.  The  same  au- 
thority to  a  greater  or  less  extent  h&s  been  granted  to  other 
departments  and  agencies.  Probably  a  majority  of  the 
bureaus  within  the  departments  and  independent  agencies 
have  been  created  wholly  by  Executive  action  and  are  sub- 
ject to  change  at  any  time  in  the  same  manner.  These 
changes  do  not  have  to  be  referred  to  Congress  at  all.  When 
Congress  created  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
in  1903,  it  granted  the  authority  to  the  President  to  make 
transfers  to  the  new  Department.  This  authority  still  stands 
on  the  statute  books,  and  the  President  could  now,  if  he 
wished  to  do  so,  transfer  almost  any  bureau  or  division  in 
the  Government  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  he  would  not  have  to  submit  the 
order  to  Congress  for  60  days  as  Ls  the  case  in  the  pending 
bill.  Under  this  authority  President  CooUdge  transferred 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Patents  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  late  as  1925. 
Congress  acts  in  harmony  with  Democratic  ideals  in  vestmg 
such  authority  in  the  President,  for  he  is  the  responsible 
head  of  the  executive  departments  and  as  such  is  chosen  by 
vote  of  the  people. 

Another  major  part  of  the  reorganization  program  deals 
with  the  extension  of  the  civil-service  sj'stem.  and  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  administration  of  this  important  manage- 
ment activity  of  the  Government. 

The  time  has  come  to  extend  the  civil  service  to  the  thou- 
sands of  employees  of  the  Government'  who  are  now  out- 
side of  the  system.  The  spoils  system  must  go.  This  im- 
portant provision  is  agreed  to  on  all  sides.  But  it  is  equaUy 
necessary  to  reorgamze  and  improve  the  administration  of 
civil  service.  In  fact,  it  is  essential  to  do  so  before  the 
civil  service  can  be  extended  to  the  large  number  of  em- 
ployees now  outside  that  service.  After  careful  study  of 
the  whole  problem  and  the  need  for  an  improved  and 
strengthened  civil  service,  the  Committee  on  Reorganization 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is  needed  is  a  single, 
re.sponsible.  executive  officer  at  the  head  of  the  central  civil- 
service  agency,  and  an  advisory  and  protective  citizen  board 
to  act  as  the  "watch  dog"  of  the  merit  system. 

These  are  the  major  provisions  in  the  civil-service  bill  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  follows  the 
recommendations  of  President  Hoover  in  1932,  of  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  CampbeU,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission under  President  Hoover;  of  Leonard  D.  White,  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  1934-37;  and  of 
practically  every  official  report  on  civil  service  which  has 
been  made  in  any  of  the  States  during  the  last  10  years. 
Everjrwhere  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  board  form  of 
organization  is  unsuited  to  the  large  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities of  civil  service  today. 

In  this  connection,  the  comments  made  by  the  Hcmorable 
Thomas  E.  Campbell,  a  former  Republican  Governor  of 
Arizona  and  a  former  president  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  under  the  administratioQ  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  are  pertinent.  If  any  person  should  be  able  to 
recognize  the  obvious  deficiency  of  a  three-membered  cwn- 
mission  attempting  to  perform  administrative  or  technical 
functions  and  the  need  for  the  selection  <rf  a  well-qualified 
administrator  to  serve  in  its  stead,  this  man  shcmld  certainly 
be  able  to  do  so.  He  has  been  active  in  political  life  and  he 
has  served  in  the  capacity  of  president  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  under  an  appointment  received 
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from  former  Pr(»sldent  Hoover.  He  now  stands  to  a  de- 
tached position  where  he  can  appraise  the  work  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commisfiion  in  an  imbiased  and  impartial  manner^ 
This,  m  part,  is  what  Mr.  Campbell  has  stated: 

My  previous  exi>erlence  aa  a  public  offlclal  In  local  and  State 
Jurisdictions  and  u  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  u  weU  aa 
president  of  the  United  States  Civil  Ser\ice  Commlwlon,  ha«  led 
me  to  the  definl-:e  conclusion  that  boards  or  commissions  ar« 
clearly  not  suited  to  the  performance  of  administrative  duUea 
Boards  and  commissions  carry  on  their  work  by  compromise  and 
Indecision.  This  is  an  Inefficient  method  of  operation  and  uauaUy 
results  in  needless  confusion,  the  diffusion  of  re^xinalblUty 
harmful  delay,  and  the  lack  of  needed  leadership.  In  cases  wher« 
this  situation  docs  not  exist,  commissions  frequently  fall  under 
the  domination  of  one  of  their  strongest  members,  while  the 
other  members  play  the  role  of  mere  "yes  men." 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  many  of  the  difficulties  and  Inade- 
quacies apparent  In  the  administration  of  the  Federal  merit  sys- 
tem will  unquestionably  be  overcome  If  the  propoeea  single  Cnvfl 
Service  Administrator  is  made  responsible  for  all  administrative 
and  technical  personnel  functions.  The  creation  of  a  civil  service 
board  of  seven  nonsalarled  citizens  as  suggested  by  the  committee 
on  administrative  management  will  ftirnish  sxifflcient  protection 
for  the  Integrity  of  the  merit  system.  The  proposed  new  board 
will  have  no  administrative  or  technical  duties  to  perform.  How- 
ever. It  will  serve  as  a  watchful  advisor  to  the  President  and  the 
Civil  Service  Administrator.  In  this  capacity  it  will  render  a 
useful  function  without  manifesting  the  weaknesses  Inherent  In 
the  existing  Civil  Service  Commission. 

After  pointing  out  that  a  more  effective  central  personnel 
agency  was  needed  in  the  Federal  service,  Mr.  Campbell 

concluded: 

That  is  why  I  atn  looking  forward  to  the  final  adoption  of  the 
Presidents  personnel  proposals.  I  am  for  them.  I  hope  they  wUl 
be  passed  by  the  C-ongress. 

The  third  phase  of  the  pending  reorganization  legislation 
deals  with  Government  accounting  and  auditing.  The  broad 
purposes  of  this  legislation  are  to  correct  the  fundamental 
defects  in  the  existing  auditing  and  accounting  system  of 
the  Fiederal  Government — defects  ^w^ch  are  apparent  after 
16  years  of  experience  under  the  present  system  smce  the 
enactment  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  In  1921.  The 
legislation  is  also  designed  to  give  Congress  more  effective 
control  over  the  spending  departments,  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress, through  a  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  set  up 
by  this  legislation,  to  hold  executive  officers  to  a  strict  ac- 
countability for  expenditure  of  appropriations  voted  by 
Congress. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  people  that  Congress 
does  not  at  the  present  time  have  an  audit  report  of  the 
fiscal  transactions;  of  the  Goverrunent.  Congress  has  no 
means  of  knowing,  except  as  it  may  leam  a  little  here  and 
there,  of  cases  whtTe  the  departments  make  illegal.  Irregular. 
or  improper  expenditures.  The  reorganization  bills  provide 
for  an  independent  auditor,  directly  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress, called  the  Auditor  General,  whose  function  it  will  be 
to  conduct  an  audit  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Government 
and  make  reports  to  the  joint  committee  of  Congress.  This 
will  be  the  sole  function  of  that  officer,  and  by  this  system 
Congress  will  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
have  made  on  its  behalf  an  independent  audit  and  recc-ive 
the  audit  reports  and  other  Information  from  which  it  may 
know  how  its  appropriations  are  being  expended. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  raised  against  the  audit- 
ing and  accounting  features  of  the  reorganization  bills  are 
based  largely  on  ignorance  or  mlsimderstanding  of  what  is 
actually  proposed.  The  suggested  plan  is  in  line  with  the 
best  practice  in  business  organization.  The  accounting  con- 
trol Is  to  be  exercised  by  an  officer  under  the  President,  just 
as  in  business  It  is  exercised  by  an  officer,  usually  known  as 
the  comptroller,  who  is  under  the  chief  executive  of  the 
business.  The  audit,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  conducted 
by  an  independent  officer  appointed  by  Congress  and  respon- 
sible only  to  Coni.Tess.  "Iliis  is  in  accord  with  sound  prin- 
ciples of  financial  management  in  business  and  In  govern- 
ment. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  the  existing  system  is  the 
mingling  of  controlling  and  auditing  functions  by  placing 
them  In  the  hands  of  a  single  officer.  This  defect  has  de- 
feated the  snda  oi  a  truly  independoit  audit  and  has  made 
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It  Impossible  for  this  officer  ;o  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  audit  repmts  and  infonration  whereby  Congress  may 
hold  the  executive  ofBcei-s  strctly  accountable.  The  House 
reorganization  blDs  do  net  wm  ken  in  any  way  the  protective 
features  against  Illegal  or  Improper  expenditure  of  public 
funds;  to  the  contrary,  they  strengthen  the  system  against 
abuses  and  provide  the  Congrt  ss  with  the  inf  prmation  which 
It  needs  to  carry  out  Its  cons  ;itutional  responsibility. 

In  retaining  ample  safeguards  over  the  Executive  activi- 
ties, while  providing  a  practicU  medium  for  t^e  simplifica- 
tion of  our  administrative  set-up,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
extending  the  dvll  service  meilt  system  to  all  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  Federal  service.  Congress  has  in  preparation  a 
measure  which  merits  the  ccnsideratlon.  the  counsel,  the 
cooperation  erf  all  who  are  cor  cemed  with  the  future  of  our 
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^ADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOltN 
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Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arlzoni. 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
following  radio  address  delive^ 
fense.  on  March  29.  1938: 
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Again  It  Is  ft  piiTllege  ftnd 
NftUon't  Capital  on  a  topic  of  vl 
topic    is    national    defense, 
regard  to  the  matter  of  an  e 
for  the  Army,  and  other  ph 
5  legislative  daya  the  Hoiue  has 
appropriation  bill,  which  was 
•448.000.000.     Immediately  prior 
bill  we  had  up  for  consideration 
Nary  authorisation  bill,  whltii 
21.  following  the  regular  ajinuai 
these  three  measures  we  have 
directly  appropriated,  the  hu^  f 
listeners   feel   about  these  mem 
after  suitable  modification  imd 
of  them. 

Having  said  that.  I  feel  that  I 
that  when  the  Mg  Navy  bill  wa^ 
had  my  mind  pretty  well  made 
many  defense  organliattona  and 
to  support   the  President's   plan 
other  hand,  many  peac« 
My  own  feeling  a  weeks  ago 
even  as  an  iiuthortaatlon  only 
anthortied  more  shlpa  than  we 
felt.  toe.  that  it  was  a 
enter  into  «  competitive  race  to 
warships  coostltuted   tbe  best 
haps  my  cocoing  from  the  tnterku 
sided,  narrow  view  concerning  a 

When  the  so-called  super -Nan 
original  form,  it  had  at  least  two 
Members    felt    that    two 
Members  objected   to  the 
would   cauae   our   fleets   to   polio  > 
That  original  "policy  provision 
for  defense.     Some  thought  such 
into  war.    One  hundred  and 
the  three  superdreadnaiighta.  an( 
cut  down  on  the  number  of 
Navy  for  defenae  rather  than 
and    did   strike  out.    that    "pollc  r 
seemed  likely  to  get  ua  Into  a 
vision,  however,  we  struck  out 
conference  for  limitation  of  naval 

Now.  mxieh  as  I  regretted  to 
I  felt  that  to  do  ao  now  might  tM 
the   other  nations   to   their 
Navy  bUl  seemed  to  be  for  this 
or  any  otber  aation.  "If  you  arc 
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R.   MURDCCK.  OP  ARIZONA, 
29.    1938 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

in  the  RxcoRO.  I  include  the 

by  me  on  our  national  de- 


ple^uure  to  speak  to  you  from  the 
interest  at  this  moment.     My 
letters    have    reached    me    In 
Navy,  a  suitable  appropriation 
national  defense.     For  the  last 
under  consideration  the  Army 
this  afternoon,  carrying  about 
the  consideration  of  the  Army 
the  House  the  so-called  super- 
passed  by  the  House  on  March 
Navy   bill  2  weeks   earlier.     By 
authorized  to  be  expended,  or  have 
vka  of  t2.122.000.000.     How  do  you 
1?     Let   me   say  at  once   that, 
final  passage,  I  supported  all 

sught  to  explain,  for  I  must  say 
first  presented  to  the  House  I 
J  to  vote  against  it.     It  is  true 
patriotic  groups  had   urged   me 
for   an   enlarged   Nav7.     On   the 
had  urged  me  to  oppose  It. 
that  the  bill  was  unnecessary, 
it  seemed  that  we  had  already 
irere  capable  of  building,  and   I 
ikble  matter  whether    we   should 
^uUd  warships,  and  also  whether 
ans  of  national   defense.     Per- 
ot the  country  gives  me  a  one- 
:favy. 

bill   was  first  presented   In   Its 
objectionable  provisions.     Many 
would    be    sufficient.     More 
of  policy  in  the   bill  which 
the   seven   seas   of   the   globe. 
Udnt  make  it  look  like  a  Navy 
a  practice  would  likely  lead  us 
sn  Members  voted  to  eliminate 
many   more   vainly   wanted   to 
ships.     We  who  demanded  a 
insisted   on   striking   out. 
provision"    of   the    bill    which 
var.     In  striking  out   that   pro- 
concerning  an   International 
armament. 

to  authorize  this  huge  Navy, 

wise,  if  thereby  It  would  bring 

I.     One   of   the   values   of   this 

liitlon  to  say.  in  effect,  to  Japan 

K>  mad  aa  to  insist  on  a  naval- 


oi  Tense, 


c  ne 


vcte 


armament  race,  we  can  build  battleships,  or  whatever  is  ne«ded, 
as  fa.st  and  as  long  as  you  can.  and  we  propose  to  do  so.  as  long 
as  the  madness  Is  upon  you.  but  we  would  rather  be  sensible  and 
meet  with  you  about  a  conference  table,  and  to  decide  to  be  rea- 
sonable in  the  building  of  navies"  With  that  Idea  In  nilnd. 
many  Members  naturally  Insisted  that  before  the  big  Navy  bill 
could  pass.  It  should  have  some  provision  for  an  Invitation  to  rival 
nations  to  meet  with  us  about  a  conference  table  for  a  ptrley. 
Accordingly,  on  March  17  I  offered  an  amendment  with  the  idea 
of  an  arms-limitation  conference  In  view.  I'm  glad  to  say  that 
my  Idea  next  day  was  Incorporated  in  a  committee  amendinent 
and  successfully  placed  Into  the  bill. 

Thus  the  door  was  opened  and  an  Invitation  and  welcome  ex- 
tended to  our  naval  rivals  to  gather  with  lis  about  a  conference 
table  to  see  if  we  cannot  stor'  this  mad  naval  race  by  limitation 
of  such  armament.  As  I  said  in  the  House  Ln  speaking  on  this 
amendment,  the  American  eagle  holds  in  one  claw  a  bunde  of 
spear  points  and  In  another  an  olive  branch.  So  do  we.  by 
passing  this  huge  naval  authorization,  signify  to  the  wcwld  that 
we  are  willing,  If  forced  to  ^,  to  build  great  lleets.  but  at  the 
same  time  we  hold  out  the  oAve  branch  of  conference  and  tjeaty 
limitation  agreement 

An  amendment  ofTered  by  Congressman  Ktnrrm  would  Imve 
defined  our  naval  defen.se  lines  and  kept  our  big  Navy  in  oiir 
"front  yard"  and  "back  yard.  '  However,  his  amendment  of 
March  18  was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order.  I  think  he  had  a 
fairly  good  Idea  in  that  proposed  amendment.  If  we  are  gi  ing 
to  have— If  we  must  have— a  big  Nav^  for  defense  purposes  uid 
the  bigger  the  Navy  the  more  this  holds  true — we  must  keep  otir 
big  warships  at  home,  at  least  until  after  war  has  actually  been 
declared  or  started  It  Is  not  so  much  the  number  of  ships  out 
their  disposal,  which  truly  characterizes  and  determines  our  Navy 
as  one  of  defense  or  one  of  aggression.  Is  not  every  Member  \)/ho 
voted  for  an  enlarged  Navy  m  the  name  of  defense  obligated  to 
see  to  It  that  the  use  of  the  Navy  conforms  to  a  defense  po  ley 
rather  than  an  aggressive  policy? 

Provision  in  the  naval  bill  for  building  part  of  this  great  feet 
In  Government  navy  yards  and  half  of  it  In  private  yards  caused 
Memt>ers  to  fear  that  some  demand  for  an  enlarged  Navy  mizht 
be  by  possible  profiteers  There  was  insistence  by  certain  Mem- 
bers that  all  of  the  authorized  building  be  done  In  Government 
yards.     Such,  hov^ever.  was  not  wntten  Into  the  bill. 

I  think,  under!  the  circumstances,  it  was  well  that  about  talf 
of  this  building  b  to  be  done  under  contract  with  private  ship- 
builders Of  course,  we  must  take  unreasonable  profits  out  of 
such  a  building  program;  but  I  believe  that  we  have  provision  of 
law  and  I  know  we  have  public  sentiment  against  private  com- 
panies making  unconscion.ible  prcfiis  a^i  has  been  done  in  the 
past  I  do  not  feel  that  the  bill  as  passed  runs  counter  to  our 
Idea  cf  taking  the  profits  cut  of  war  Of  course,  there  Is  always 
a  danger  to  be  guarded  against^^that  we  may  build  a  navy  more 
for  the  profit  of  builders  than  for  the  needs  of  the  country  If  we 
^^^  vl''?,lP/^'^ -P''^''^^^  builders  to,.-^  legal  profit  of  10  percent  in 
the  building  of  this  navy  if  and  when  It  Is  built,  we'll  get  quicker 
and  better  service,  In  ray  Judgment,  by  having  it  cons^icted 
JcmUy  by  the  Gvivernment  and  private   builders. 

The  Army  appropriation  bill  which  we  passed  today  contains 
some  provision  for  civilian  military  training  camps  and  for  Re- 
serve officer  equipment  and  training  of  which  I  most  heartily  ap- 
prove. I  wish  we  might  have  done  more  to  motorize  oiu-  artU- 
lery.  I  wish  especially  that  we  might  have  improved  our  military 
posts,  such  as  Fort  Huachuca.  in  southern  .\rlzona.  I  believe  that 
one  basic  national-defense  plan  requires  improvement  in  otir  ex- 
isting highway  systems  and  some  new  construction  of  suoerhieh- 
ways  north  and  south. 

There  Is  one  kind  of  military  preparedness  which  the  bill  we 
passed  today  does  not  ccntain  We  ought  to  develop  a  source  of 
supply  of  the  critical  and  strategic  war  materials,  such  as  manga- 
Mse  and  tungsten,  and  have  a  steady  production  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  meet  cur  needs  in  peace-line  productions.  We  should  so 
prepare  our  Industries  that  they  can  be  converted  qtiickly  to  a 
wartime  basis.  Above  all.  we  should  conserve  our  human  re- 
sources in  such  a  way  that  our  Nation  will  be  worth  lighting  for 
and  our  young  men  equipped  and  Inspired  to  defend  It  against 
all  comers.  This  me&na  buUding  up  the  physique  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  In  my  mind,  this  Is  the  most  needed  preparaUon. 
and  Is  not  covered  In  the  present  bill. 

One  thin?  In  regard  to  these  appropriations  that  hurts  me  moet 
is  the  necessity  for  them  over  something  else.  I  firmly  believed 
when  I  cast  my  vote  for  the  supernavy  that  this  country  needed 
It  for  protection,  and  as  a  matter  of  defense.  No  expense  Is  too 
great  for  us  to  endure,  if  what  we  do  will  keep  us  out  of  war  The 
tragedy  of  It  Is  that  we  so  sadly  need  the  vast  funds  which  we  are 
planmng  to  spend  m  armament  f.  be  spent  In  the  rebuUdlng  of  our 
devastated  country.  This  '^ountry  has  been  devastated  since  1929 
almost  as  much  as  If  it  had  suffered  the  heel  of  the  Invader  Since 
then  we  have  resohjtely  turned  our  tare  toward  a  new  day  have 
expended  our  substance  and  energy  toward  bringing  about  a  better 
order  of  society.  It  is  ea.slly  conceivable  that  a  war.  or  even  such 
vast  preparations  to  avoid  war  us  v.e  are  about  to  embark  upon  may 
prevent  the  great  rehabilitation  of  this  Nation.  As  a  student  of 
American  history  I  have  felt  that  Americas  entrance  into  the 
World  War  under  the  leadership  of  Woodrow  Wilson  distracted  the 
mind  of  that  great  leader  and  turned  the  energies  of  the  American 
people  from  a  task  that  was  nobly  begun  In  1913  and  left  uncom- 
fw  ^w^^^  ^^  entered  the  struggle  It  Is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  disturbed  condlUons  of  the  world  today  will  not  be  used 
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to  take  our  minds  off  our  internal  problems,  nor  that  the  efforts 
for  national  defense  shall  absorb  all  of  our  energies  when  so  much 
is  required  to  build  the  better  America  for  which  we  long. 

Where  do  we  first  begin  our  plan  for  national  defense?  In  the 
hearts  of  the  AnJerlcan  people.  The  American  Legion  and  other 
patriotic  soclettee  do  well  to  inspire  love  of  country  and  appre- 
ciation of  its  institutions  in  tixe  hearts  and  minds  of  all  citizens, 
more  especially  the  young.  All  the  floating  fortresses.  11  tb« 
bombing  plan-w,  all  the  anti-aircraft  guns  and  motorized  artUlsry 
will  be  but  poor  defense  for  a  nation  If  that  nation  is  not  worth 
defending.  We  must  see  to  it  that  It  is  never  true  that  this 
Nation  "Is  not  worth  defending."  Masses  haunted  by  fear  of 
economic  Insecurity  and  without  hope  for  better  days  have  no 
morale.  It  Is  even  more  Important  that  we  buoy  up  the  spirit 
of  our  people  and  give  them  more  to  defend,  as  a  part  of  our 
defense  program,  than  that  we  give  them  the  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  training  for  national  defenM  Let  us  not  blind  our- 
selves to  the  other  part  of  the  national  task,  nor  let  vast  ex- 
pendittves  for  Army  and  Navy  prevent  such  other  efforts  as  will 
fortify  America's  soul. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  America  must  keep  out  of  war.  We  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  best  way.  Some  say  that  sufficient  arma- 
ment and  military  preparedness  is  the  best  assurance  of  peace. 
And  yet,  I  have  a  feeling  that  military  armament  may  be  earned 
to  the  point  where  it  will  get  us  Into  war.  There  is  M>me  sense 
to  the  statement  made  in  1914  that  "Europe  exploded  because 
she  was  loaded."  I  do  not  want  my  country  to  present  a  show 
of  weakness;  I  do  not  want  this  rich  prize  to  tempt  the  madmen 
of  the  old  world.  What  I  do  desire  is  that  we  shall  carry  a  big 
stick  and  speak  softly.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  embracing  a 
porcupine  because  it  smiled  or  grinned  at  him.  I.  as  an  earnest 
I>eace  advocate,  sincerely  believe  that  by  the  passage  of  these 
bills  our  country  is  given  that  "defensive  posture"  of  which  George 
Waslilngton  spoke. 


Reorganization  of  Executive  Departments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  30  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
January  5).  1938 


ARTICLE  FROM  TIME,  MARCH  28.   1938 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  an  article  published 
in  Time  of  March  28.  1938.  on  the  subject  of  reorganization 
of  the  executive  departments. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Time.  March  28.   1938] 

KEOaCAinZATION    RZNAXBSANCX 

"Now  that  we  are  out  of  the  trough  of  the  depression,  the  time 
has  come  to  set  our  house  in  order.  The  administrative  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  needs  overhauling.      •      •      •" 

With  these  brave  words,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  January 
1937  launched  what  looked  at  the  time  to  be  the  most  far-reach- 
ing project  of  his  administration  to  date:  A  gigantic  plan  to  re- 
organize the  entire  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Intended,  among  other  thtogs,  to  klU  the  United  States  spoils 
system. 

Few  United  States  Presidents  ever  acquired  as  much  political 
prestige  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  In  December  1938.  Pew  have 
lost  as  much  as  he  lost  In  1937.  Crowded  off  the  congressional 
stage  by  the  fight  to  enlarge  the  Suprenie  Court  last  spring,  the 
plan  to  reorganize  the  executive  totmch  was  crowded  off  again 
this  winter  by  more  practical  concerns.  By  last  week,  vrtth  the 
country  apparently  back  in  the  trough  of  at  least  a  recession,  the 
reorganization  plan  had  reemerged.  Because  it  gave  the  Presi- 
dent's enemies  In  Congress  a  fine  excuse — Ul-supported  by  the  bill 
itself — to  argue  in  effect  that  he  was  trying  to  make  himself  a 
dictator.  It  produced  the  major  political  fireworks  of  a  highly  In- 
candescent week. 

Plan. — Idea  that  the  executive  branch  needs  repair  did  not  orig- 
inate with  its  present  chief.  Ever  since  the  turn  of  the  centtiry 
Presidents  have  been  trying  to  untangle  the  underbrush  of  over- 
lapping duties,  conflicting  authorities,  and  mechanical  inade- 
quacies of  the  various  bureaus,  commlsaicois.  and  other  agencies 
responsible  to  the  Executive.  The  bill  which  the  Senate  was  de- 
bating last  week,  a  considerably  nuKllfled  version  of  a  report  of  a 
committee  headed  by  a  University  of  Chicago  political  science 
lecturer  named  Lotils  Brownlow,  proposed  Ave  major  changes: 


(1)  POT  the  ptirposes  of  economy  and  efficiency,  the  President 
could  coordinate,  reorganize,  or  segregate  anv  of  the  one-hun- 
dred-odd Oovemment  agencies  which  he  found  superfluous  badly 
Integrated,  or  overlapping.  This  did  not  include  quasi  Judicial 
bodies  like  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  as  the  Brownlow  committee  had 
m^gmaUy  suggested.  Though  h-  could  reshufBe  agencies,  the 
President  could  not  create  any  now  ones  unless  thev  were  to  serve 
functions  already  authorised  by  Congress.  Chsnges  could  be  voted 
down  by  Congress  within  a  eo-day  limit;  bu*  if  Congress  disap- 
proved, a  Presidential  veto  of  the  dlsapprovml  couW  be  overridden 
only  by  a  two- thirds  vote. 

(2)  Admittedly,  one  of  the  gravest  flaws  in  the  United  States 
Government  since  Andrew  Jackson  has  been  the  system  whereby 
the  Victorious  political  party  always  assumes  control  of  Govern- 
ment Jobs.  Daringly,  the  reorganisation  plan  struck  at  this  by 
giving  the  President  power  to  oovct  Into  the  classified  civil  service 
any  minor  officer  he  wished,  and  to  create.  Instead  of  the  present 
three-man,  bipartisan  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  can  be 
changed  at  the  wUl  of  the  President,  a  stogie  administrator  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  Senate's  approval  for  16 
years.  The  administrator  would  be  specifically  delegated  by  the 
bUl  to  submit  plans  for  the  development  of  a  Oovemment  career 
service. 

(3)  As  currently  organized,  disbursement  of  Federal  funds  and 
auditing  of  Federal  accounts  are  both  duties  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Senate  reorganization  bUl  would  abolish  his  office  en- 
tirely. Supervising  expenditures  woiild  become  the  Job  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  whose  Director  would  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  President  Instead  of  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  as  he 
Is  at  present.  Auditing  Federal  expense  accounts  would  become 
the  Job  of  an  entirely  new  official,  an  auditor  general,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  new  Joint  congressional  committee  on  public  ac- 
counts. Object  of  this  change  U  to  make  spending  and  auditing 
f mictions  independent  of  each  other  (as  they  are  in  most  well-run 
private  businesses),  insure  prompter,  sounder  Government  ac- 
counting. 

(4)  Reorganization  proposed  the  first  new  department  since 
LatKjr  was  created  In  1913;  welfare,  under  which  would  function 
agencies  like  W.  P.  A..  National  Youth  Administration,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Social  Security  Board.  It  proposed  also  a  national 
resources  planning  board. 

(5)  Among  other  miscellaneous  improvements,  the  bill  em- 
powered the  President  to  hire  six  administrative  assistants,  which 
he  once  said  should  t>e  equipped  with  "a  passion  for  anonymity." 

Paced  with  Its  impresslv,  omnibus,  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee last  year  soon  fell  to  squabbling,  finally  split  apart  to  wor» 
on  It  separately.  The  House  committee  divided  the  bill  Into  four 
sections,  passed  two  last  August.  The  Senate  bill,  introduced  by 
Joe  Robinson  last  June,  was  rewritten  by  South  Carolina's  Jvmmy 
Btrmes  and  reintroduced  in  January.  flnaUy  emerged  from  com- 
mittee last  month.  Last  week  the  Senate  settled  down  to  work  on 
It  with  a  will. 

Fifty  to  thirty-eight :  To  Congress  nothing  Is  at  once  dearer  and 
harder  to  defend  than  patronage.  Any  bill  putting  patronage  Jol)s 
under  civil  service  would  have  faced  a  hard  fight  at  anytime,  and 
when  the  Senate  reorganisation  biU  was  brought  up  for  debate  the 
same  confident  group  of  antl-Rooseveltlan  Democrats  who  helped 
defeat  the  Court  plan  Jumped  jubilantly  Into  the  flght  sgalnst  It. 
First  test  of  their  strength  was  an  amendment  proposed  by  Massa- 
chusetts' David  Walsh  to  leave  the  civil  service  administration 
under  a  three-man  commission.  It  was  defeated,  but  by  such  a 
narrow  margin — 50  to  38 — that  Floor  Leader  Auben  BAaKX.KT 
promptly  betrayed  the  fact  that  his  alarm  outweighed  his  satls- 
fBctfon  by  leaving  himself  appallingly  wide  open  to  a  rude  Jibe  from 
Idaho's  BoBAH.  To  Mr.  Borah's  suggestion  that  the  President 
favored  shifting  the  Forest  Service  from  the  Agriculture  to  the 
Interior  Department,  perturbed  Leader  Basklxt  indignantly  cried: 

"I  would  be  wiUing  to  bet  my  head  against  the  hole  in  a  dough- 
nut that  it  is  not  transferred." 

Replied  Mr.  Borah:  "The  Senator's  comparison  is  not  fair." 

Floor  Leader  Barkutt  could  think  of  no  better  comeback  than 
to  hope  that  his  opponent  was  not  minimiairig  the  odds  that  had 
been  offered. 

43  to  39 :  To  Montana's  Burton  Whizixr,  any  tiling  that  looks  like 
a  grab  for  Presidential  power  is  profoundly  -disturbing.  Whzelxrs 
scheme  for  drawing  the  teeth  of  the  reorganization  plan  was  an 
amendment  whereby  Presidential  changes,  under  title  1.  needed 
congressional  approval  to  be  eflectlvp.  thereby  throwing  the  bal- 
ance of  power  to  Congress,  since  a  simple  majority  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  thwart  any  ESxecutlve  proposal.  Scurrying  to  round  xxp 
votes  against  the  amendment,  Floor  Leader  Barklet  found  so  few 
that  it  seemed  advisable  to  have  Louisiana's  Eu..xNDEa  launch  a 
minlattu%  flllbtister  to  prevent  a  roll  call.  Meanwhile.  Floor 
Leader  Basklxt  was  so  busy  bargaining  on  the  floor  that  Mr. 
Borah  was  moved  to  another  and  more  pertinently  acid  comment 
on  the  proceedings.  Said^he:  "Certain  things  are  being  promised 
on  and  off  the  floor  that  amount  to  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment before  the  bill  is  passed." 

Next  day,  when  a  vote  was  finally  taken.  Mr.  Whzcucr's  canny 
amendment  was  beaten  by  an  even  smaller  vote  than  its  predeces- 
sor— 43  to  39.  By  this  time,  however,  to  offset  its  dwindling  ma- 
jority, the  administration  bloc  had  found  a  new  trump  card  in  the 
form  of  charges  that  a  good  part  of  the  pressure  against  the  bill 
had  been  generated  by  a  high-powered  lobby  financed  by  Publisher 
Prank  Gannett.  Convening  his  Lobby  Investigation  Committee  for 
the  first  time   since  he  succeeded   Hugo  Black  as  its  chaliman. 
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In<Uaii»'B  Shbmjln   ICnrroM   qnl^ly 
Rumely,  who  aa  weretary  at 
■littee  to  Uphold  Oonstltatlonal 
had  ipcnt  M0.000  and  aent  out 
lAtkn.  in  which  PubUah«r  Oannet ; 
Dr.  Rumely'a  aomawlMt  lU-ehoaec 
Taxaa'  Toia  OomrAU.T,  who  bad 
Honorabla  T^   ComrAXxr  at 
Baoator  OoinvAiXT  to  Tote  agaUi^ 
■aixt:   "Senator  OomfAXXT  took 
and  daeided  to  vote  th*  other  way 
By   week's  end.   only   two   mor^ 
am^ndmenta  ( 1 )  to  atrlka  out  the 
oOce   of   ComptroUer   Oeneral 
agenctea  from  the  croup  which 
two  Tlctorlaa  to  their  credit. 


produced   a  Dr.   Edward   A. 

sihlng  called  the  National  CXm- 

Ooremment  admitted  that  he 

.000  letten  to  defeat  reorganl- 

aeea  a  threat  to  democracy.    On 

mailing  Ust.  it  turned  out.  waa 

i^c^Ted  a  letter  addr eased  to  the 

Tez^  urging  him   to  urge 

the  Ull.     Said  Senator  Cok- 

connael  with  Cltlaen  CcamnLLT 


8)0.( 


Merlin. 


ably  conflrtent  of  winning  thalr  Hi  tal  one 


major   battlea   remained,   orer 

section  Jf  the  bill  abollablng  the 

(2)    to   except   a   number   of 

President  could  change.     With 

artnJIntatratlon  Senators  felt  reaaon- 
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The  Phi 


HON.  WILLIAM 

OP  nJAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP 

Wednesday.  March  30  (legittatfve 
January 


ARTICLK  FROM  THB  CHRISTIAN 
ALSO  A  COMMUNICATION  PTK IM 
0£NSRAL,  UNITED  3TATES  aJiMT 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  Presldenl.  I  offer  for  printing  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  on  the  Philippine  problem 
appearing  in  Tbe  ChrlsUan  Century,  the  issue  of  March  30, 
1938. 


I  also  ask  to  have  printed  In 


eommunlcatlon  on  the  same  sv  bject  printed  in  the  New  York 


ippines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

E.  BORAH 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Wednesday, 
i).  1938  , 


CENTURY.   MARCH  30.    1938; 
WILLIAM  C.  RIVERS.  MAJOR 
RETIRED 


Times  on  Sunday.  March  37, 


938.  from  William  C.  Rivers. 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a 


major  general.  United  States  I  imj,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rboord,  as  foUovs: 

(Prom  Thfl  ChrlaUan  Cvitury  of  March  30.  1938) 
Kur  F&rrs  Wim  ma  PHZLzmxis 

Is  tlM  UBlt«d  Btataa.  daapltt  ill  th«  promises  of  tndep«ndenot 
which  it  has  mad*  to  th*  Phillppl  ms.  to  ramaln  in  p«rman«nt  poa- 
wien  of  tha  taland  arehlpalaini  Has  tha  Rooawalt  admlnlstra- 
tton.  which  onoa  approvad  a  la' t  proTldtng  for  Axnaricaa  wiui- 
drawal  from  ita  far-aaatare  anti  nglamanta.  ravened  Itsalf?  In- 
stead of  tettlac  out  o(  the  ortent  J  erlata,  is  the  American  Oovern- 
ment  prepanng  to  beccne  more  i  iseply  Involved?  Is  the  real  rea- 
Bon  for  the  supemavy  bill  an  Intention  to  retain  acd  defend  a 
ooloniai  eniptre  off  the  coast  of  Aai  at  Such  are  the  queetioxv  raised 
bv  the  deeiaratlOB  of  the  PhlUpiilaa  High  Ootnmlsaloner.  Paul  V. 
IfeNutt.  favoring  repeal  of  the  T;  dinga-McDuffle  law  and  adoption 
of  permaDant  AoMrtean  sovarelgB  y  over  the  hOanda. 

Few  cloae  ittadenta  of  Amartcaa  poUtica  believe  that  Oommis- 
sioner  McNMtt's  spaach  repreaente  i  merely  a  personal  opinion.  Ail 
the  circiimatancea  surrounding  tt  argued  otherwise.  For  one  thing. 
tt  la  tnconeetvable  that  an  oOctil  occupying  such  a  position  as 
do«a  Mr.  McNutt  would  make  a  pi  3poaal  at  such  grave  consequence 
without  having  eonaulted  with  ind  received  the  approval  of  the 
Praaldent.  Moreover,  thla  plea  or  permanent  retention  of  the 
Phllipplnae  Is  only  a  dlmax  to  a  i  arias  of  recent  mores  which  have 
east  doubt  on  tba  IntMiUon.aC  thi  preaent  administration  to  carry 
thro\;«h  Ita  prevtoualy  avowed  Iz  dqwndenoe  poUcy.  The  first  of 
tfaaaa  moves  cama  with  tha  app  tlntmcnt  of  Mr.  McNutt,  a  no- 
torious Lsglcm  swaahboeUer.'  aa  :  Dgh  Oommlaaloner.  The  second 
came  with  the  detachment  of  Cen.  Douglas  MacArthur  as  field 
marahal  and  permanent  o<wnman<  ar  of  the  Philippine  Army.  The 
third  cam*  with  Mr.  Rooaavelt's  Ji  nuary  announcement  thui  Amer- 
ican economic  control  over  tha  lal  uads  would  be  continued  at  least 
until  1900,  although  Isdependenci  has  been  voted  in  1944. 

Mr.  Melfutfa  propoaal  that  Oon  ^nm  repeal  the  %dings-McDuflle 
law  and  lafom  the  world  (and  «  ipedaJly  Japan )^at  the  United 
SUtaa  maana  to  lUy  forever  In  the  Phlllpplnea  follows  logically 
tbeae  other  Indlcatlona  of  a  Sblft  n  Mr.  Roosevelt's  oriental  policy. 
The  fact  that  the  Preaident  has  taken  no  steps  to  disavow  Mr. 
McRutts  spaechsa  the  first  of  w1  ilch  was  sent  out  over  an  Inter- 
national radio  hook-up— further  ndlcates  that  the  Commlaaloner 
waa  revealing  the  present  views  of  the  White  Ro\iae.  But  the  most 
startling  aspect  of  tha  propoaal  U«  i  in  Ita  diadoaure  that  the  Preai- 
dent is  now  pursuing  ends  in  th«  Par  Kaat  which  seem  to  him  so 
tatportaat  that,  fior  thahr  saka.  ha  Is  willing  to  challenge  tha 


Interests  which  peryuaded  him  to  sign  the  Tydlngs-McDulJle  bin 
In  1933. 

For  our  readers  will  remember  that  the  bill  granting  full  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Phlllpplnea  waa  not  pushed  through  Congress  by 
any  sudden  outburst  of  public  Idealism.  A  promise  of  eventual 
freedom  for  the  Filipinos  had.  to  be  siire.  been  on  the  statute  books 
ever  since  the  enactnient  of  the  Jones  law  In  1016.  But  thla 
promise  seemed  far  from  fulfiilment  until  a  combination  of  Ameri- 
can economic  Interests  passed  the  law  of  1933.  Cane-  and  beet- 
sugar  growers,  cottonseed -oil  producers,  butter  producers  who  were 
also  determined  to  stop  competition  from  margarine  made  with 
coconut  oil.  union  labor  intent  on  keeping  out  Filipino  immigra- 
tion— these  were  the  forces  behind  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  bill.  They 
are  stUl  potent  forces,  not  to  be  lightly  challenged  by  any  Chief 
Executive. 

Five  years  ago.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  such  Influence  as 
the  Army  and  Navy  exerted  on  national  policy  favored  American 
withdrawal  from  the  Philippines.  Both  services  then  believed  the 
islands  to  be  Indefensible.  MaJ.  Oen.  William  C.  Rivers,  who 
served  years  In  command  In  the  Philippines,  has  written: 

"The  United  States  Is  unable  to  defend  the  Philippine  Islands, 
even  In  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  even  if  we  doubled  our 
fleet.  If  there  should  be  a  war  with  Japan.  That  coiintry  is  located 
squarely  between  the  United  States  and  the  Phlllpplnea.  A  modem 
warship  Is  so  tied  to  a  base  that  it  c&n  operate  but  2,500  miles 
away — then  it  must  return  to  the  base  for  fuel.  food,  ammunition, 
and  repairs.  About  4.500  miles  separate  the  United  States  and  the 
Japanese  Empire.  An  American  fleet  cannot  attack  Japan  from 
otir  west  coast  or  from  Honolulu,  4.000  miles  from  Yokohama,  nor 
can  a  Japanese  fleet  attack  the  American  fleet  at  Honolulu  or  on 
our  California  coast.  An  American  fleet  cannot  defend  the  Philip- 
pines, 5.500  miles  from  Honolulu.  Nor  is  a  naval  base  at  Ouam  or 
Samoa  practicable — It  would  be  an  indefenslbe  salient,  and  an 
attempt  to  defend  either  Samoa  or  the  Philippines  woiild  throw 
otir  Pacific  defense  plans  out  of  balance." 

Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  In  commenting  on  Commissioner  Mc- 
Nutt's  proposals,  has  said  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  High 
naval  authorities  have  In  the  past  been  equally  emphatic.  It  has 
only  been  within  the  past  year  or  two  that  a  few  naval  ofllcers. 
under  White  House  encouragement,  have  begun  to  talk  about  the 
possibility  of  providing  a  naval  defense  for  the  archipelago. 

If  the  administration  now  favors  permanent  possession  of  the 
Philippines,  some  new  element  of  vast  importance  must  have  been 
Injected  Into  the  situation  In  the  last  5  years.  The  forces  which 
pushed  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  law  through  Congress  In  1933  are 
Just  at  strong  as  they  ever  were.  The  Army  is  Just  as  much  In 
favor  of  getting  out  of  the  Philippines,  and  so  Is  still  meet  of  the 
Navy     What  Is  causing  the  President  to  reverse  his  policy? 

Mr  Hull.  In  the  speech  commented  on  elsewhere  in  this  Issue 
In  which  he  declared  America's  Intention  of  maintaining  Its  In- 
terests in  the  Par  East  suid  that  this  policy  rested  on  the  neces- 
sity of  checkmating  Japan  H?  did  not,  of  course,  put  It  In  such 
bald  terms  Instead,  he  spoke  of  a  choice  between  "Intematlonal 
order  or  International  anarchy  based  on  bnite  force."  and  declared 
that  the  United  States  must  hold  lu  jKisltlon  In  the  Par  Bast  to 
testify  to  Its  devotion  to  the  former.  But  if  Mr.  Hull  had  the 
PhlMpplnrs  In  mind  when  he  spoke  in  this  fashion — and  It  Is  hard 
to  see  what  else  he  could  have  been  talking  about — why  is  the 
danger  of  Japanese  anarchy  any  greater  today  than  It  was  In 
1933.  a  yeais  after  the  rape  of  Manchuria?  If  Japaneae  policy 
now  argues  against  granting  Independence  to  the  Phlllpplnea.  it 
did  90  quite  as  much  when  Mr  Roosevelt  signed  the  Tydlngs- 
McDuffle   Act   B   years   ago 

The  suspicion  will  not  down  that  during  the  la«t  few  years  the 
President  has  become  enamored  of  the  Idea  that  the  United  States 
may  play  a  controlling  part  In  fixing  the  destiny  of  Asia.  Thus. 
4  years  ago  the  United  States  reached  westward  from  Hawaii  to 
claim  Howland.  Baker,  and  Jarvls  Islands  for  use  aa  air  bases, 
despite  the  fact  that  England's  sovereignty  over  them  had  not  pre-^ 
viously  been  challenged.  Last  year  the  Navy  announced  that  the 
"defensive  area"  of  the  United  States  had  been  extended  still 
farther  westward  to  Uke  In  Samoa.  This  year  the  President  has 
reached  westward  yet  again,  now  annexing  Canton  and  Znderburv 
Islands  In  the  face  of  British  protesU.  But  all  these  movea  to- 
ward greater  Involvement  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  and  In 
the  vicinity  of  Japans  southern  Islands  would  be  polntleas  with- 
out retention  of  the  Philippines.  The  string  of  Islands  which  the 
United  States  has  acquired,  stretching  westward  across  the  Pa- 
cific, is  the  shaft  of  a  great  spear  pointed  toward  Asia;  the  Phlllp- 
plnea are  the  8T>earhead  Such  a  weapon  can  have  but  one  Inten- 
tion behind  It — deep  involvement  In  Asiatic  politics. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  wish  this  Nation 
to  become  deeply  and  permanenUy  enUngled  in  the  politics  of  ths 
Par  East,  We  doubt  It.  The  financial  costs,  for  one  thing,  would 
be  staggering.  All  plana  for  permanent  defense  of  the  Philippines 
envisage  naval  bases,  forts,  barracks,  and  other  items  of  military 
and  naval  equipment  which  would  cost  many  billions  of  dollars. 
Admiral  Leahy's  recent  testimony  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  Indicated  that  an  American  fieet  could  not  operate 
successfuUy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific — ^1.  e..  defend  the 
PhUlpplnee— without  being  at  least  three  times  the  slse  of  the 
Navy  provided  for  in  the  pending  super -Navy  bill.  Nor  would  tha 
economic  factors,  which  have  made  the  Philippines  a  poor  invest- 
ment from  a  dollar-and -cents  standpoint,  ever  begin  to  offast  this 
tr«nendous  financial  outlay  for  arms. 
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ty>^  Lmlr^  and  political  costs  of  permanent  occupation  of 
Slt.h  tlF  ^?.  7°."^"*  ^  ^''^"  S^^^^^-  and  these  are  the  costs 
which  thoughtful  Americans  should  most  bear  In  mind  Perma- 
nent possession  of  the  Philippines  means,  for  one  thinR    nerma- 

"^"^  Ki^V""*^^""  °'  '^^  ^''^^^^  ^^^^  in  the  old.  discredited  and 
war-breeding   game   of   imperialism.     It   means   a   smirch   on   the 

^<tl?.''  <^f ""^  P^^"*  *^"*  ^y  repudiation  of  the  solemn  promises 

^  iS^^  tV  J^,!,H°,''?i?'^  °^  ^^^^  *^**  "^«  Tyrtlngs-McDliffle  law 
of  1933      It  would  Introduce  Into  the  American  system  of  eovem- 

'V^".*  !?^«  factor— the  "dominion."  still  further  complicating  an 
already  baffling  territorial  problem,  and  saddling  on  the  National 
Government  added  responsibilities  without  compensating  powers 
Most  of  all  any  such  declaraUon  of  changed  intention  as  Commis- 
sioner McNutt  has  reconmiended.  would  be  notice  served  on  Asia 
that  America  means  to  play  a  direct  and  major  part  in  the  noliUcal 
remaking  of  that  continent. 

The  prof esslonal  politicians  at  the  head  of  the  present  PhUip- 
plne  Commonwealth  government  are  reported  to  have  greeted  the 
McNutt  proposal  with  acclamation.  So  quickly.  In  fact  did  Presl- 
*^^}  Qu«ion  announce  his  approval  of  Mr.  McNutt "s  suggestions 
that  Washington  correspondente  concluded  that  the  two  men  must 
be  working  in  collusion.  There  need  be  no  surprise  at  the  ap- 
parent suddenness  of  Mr.  Quezon's  conversion  from  a  brief  In 
Philippine  independence.  Mr.  Quezon  and  his  followers  had  per- 
force, to  be  the  most  vociferous  champions  of  PUlpino  freedom  In 
order  to  obtain  control  of  legislature  and  offices  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  government.  But  now  the  situation 
so  far  as  these  poUtlcos  are  concerned.  Is  changed.  They  have  the 
offices;  they  also  have  tremendous  fortunes  which  they  have  built 
up  during  their  years  In  office.  Those  fortunes  would  be  almost 
as  much  Imperiled  by  the  advent  of  a  genuine  popular  govern- 
ment in  an  Independent  Philippines  as  by  a  Japanese  invasion. 
T^e  Quezon  fortune.  In  other  words,  as  weU  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
principal  Quezon  henchmen.  Is  protected  by  American  bayonets 
Mr  Quezon  wants  America  to  stay  In  the  islands.    And  no  wonder! 

Mr   Roosevelt  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  American 

f^ll  ^Tft,°°,  *^^!^.*  ^  "**  *^^  '^""o^  permanenUy  implicated 
m  the  political  Intrigues  and  problems  of  the  Far  East  What 
they  do  desire  is  that  the  United  SUtes  shall  keep  faith  with  the 
Filipino  people.  And  keeping  faith  requh^  that  the  United  SUtee 
M 't^,"^*^  good  on  lu  promise  to  grant  full  independence  In  1946. 
Nothing  but  a  desire  to  strut  about  on  the  international  stage  as 
a  world  power,  nothing  but  a  dream  of  bossing  the  peoples  of 
Aa^a  can  prevent  this  Nation  from  keeping  itTpromlsT^wrltten 
into  law  m  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act.  Ho^or  is  at  rtaJ;  to  tSS 
decision— honor,  and  the  NaUons  future  peace. 

ffo™;  ^*    ^^^    ^^^^   Times    of    March    27.    19S8] 

~TmJg3»6-IF«W«8 — ArPAKXNTLT    ISLAiro   PoUt   AND   Ws   NSXD 

Sducatino 
v«T?  ^^  ^"^\or  THI  Niw  YosK  TiMss:  Two  public  officials 
ti  ^l*^.'^"y,"i?***  striking  sutements  concerning  the  Philippines 
The  Chief  of  Operations  of  the  Navy.  Admiral  Leahy,  f (finally 
filf  .^v, '  «  ^*^"  ^*^  Committee  his  professional  Judgment 
^fi  v.^*  Navy  which  America  now  has  and  the  Navy  which  It 
Tnl  ^u*^^^^J^  \"  i"<^e««««  by  the  authority  conUlned  in  this 
Kil.  ♦  ^  seriously  inadequate  to  the  task  of  sending  a  naval 
frrrftlP  '^*l  Phlllpplnea."  Again,  "I  said  It  would  require  at 
least  three  times  this  amount  of  Increase  of  our  present  Navy  to 
^^^i  ^i^Off^kl'i?  "uch  an  expedition,  and  I  doubt  if  we  could 
^ith  three  times  the  increase.'  And  that  a  fleet  about  twloe 
the  size  of  the  fleet  of  any  Asiatic  naval  power  would  be  required 
«>  carry  on  a  war  In  the  vicinity  of  the  PhUlpplnea 

The  sum  menUoned  In  the  Vinson  bUl  is  one  and  one-fourth 
bUllons.  8o  that  we  see  that  In  order  to  protect  the  Philippines 
or  to  recapture  the  Islands,  an  Initial  expenditure  for  construction 
alone  of  fo\xr  bUllons  wotild  be  necessary. 

TRx  comiissioNn's   riAn 

Admiral  Leahy  had  €dso  stated  more  than  once  that  "The  de- 
f^l'^Kl*^^  °L  ^^%  American  Navy  at  the  present  time  reaches 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Hawaiian  Islauds.  to  Samoa  and 
to  the  Canal.  There  Is  also  In  the  Atlantic  a  defensive  line  "that 
ruris  from  the  Canal  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  the  coast  of 

six  weeks  after  the  publicity  given  to  Admiral  Leahy's  opinions— 
wn  en  were  sound  and  clear  and  which  contained  the  latest  authorl- 
«.  3"^"*'"*'  ""^^  Judgment  on  the  subjec^-the  United  States 
High  Commissioner  resident  at  Manila  In  a  radio  address  recom- 
mended that  If  the  Filipinos  so  desire,  the  existing  PUlpino  gov- 
ernment be  made  permanent.  The  proposal  means  that  the  United 
rifi^LTl'?"^''  continue  to  control  the  foreign  affairs,  the  tariffs, 
)^?  Sr^*'.°"'  ''^^^"'^y-  and  the  public  debt  of  the  Philippines. 
^♦1.  )E  ?■,  ''°"^*'  continue  their  powers  over  all  local  affairs 
within  the  Islands. 

The  Preeldent  of  the  Commonwealth  promptly  rejected  the  pro- 
posal put  forth  by  the  High  Commlssfoner  "I  positively  could 
Sfo^tSL^/J  ^"  P!*«»0"»*  Quezon's  statement:  and/"If  the  Com- 
monwealth were  given  a  full  dominion  status  I  would  consider  the 
permanent  retention  of  the  Ulands  by  the  United  States  " 
-^Si—*^"*^"  5*'  ^°°^  "****  "  <=^**'"  ^»t  t»e  desires  a  form  of 
!^H  ^""ll""**"  y^'***  **'*  Philippine  State  can  Join  the  League 
and  have  the  complete  control  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned.  He 
has  frequently  expreased  the  necessity  for  the  trade  nlatlons  with 
America  to  be  regulated  by  treaty  rather  than  by  acts  of  Oongnas. 
•Zbm  new  Philippine  state-after   1040.  or   before   that      ^^ 
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fi^h^>,^^  '^??*'"!''.^l """  Commonwealth  President  would  be  one 

EDUCATION     NIEDED 

It  Is  apparent  that  a  campaign  of  education  Is  to  be  made  in  the 
Philippines  and  In  the  United  States  In  favor  of  our  cltl™  aSiS- 

l,^,^.^f°i***"^J^^^'l?^^*'"^^y  ^°^  ^^«  defense  of  the  far-off  and 
quite  indefensible  "Pearls  of  the  Orient."  A  predlcUon^n  be 
ventured  that  if  Mr.  Quezon  persuades  the  Unltid  States  to  bre2 
^promise  to  the  Plllpmo  people  to  give  them  Independlnce  tLere 
will  be  a  revolt  of  the  mass  of  the  Filipino  people 

-The  Philippines  occupy  a  matchless  strategic  position— like 
Switzerland,  whose  neutrality  has  lasted  120  years  This  Is  solelv 
because  It  is  to  the  selfish  national  Interests  of  tL  E^iroplan  J^un^ 
trtes  to  have  Switzerland  remain  neutral.  Certainly  JaW  Russia. 
^de?nJS°*'%'K^  Netherlands,  Great  BrtUln  ^VSf^a  h1?v^ 
iV^  oTthf  iSl^ii'^r"^  ^"  guaranteeing  the  permanent  neutral- 

I  believe  the  existing  law  for  the  Independence  of  the  Philln- 
Phinnn.nS'h^  be  can-led  out.  I  believe  that  ?ur  wori  Tn  tSe 
Philippines  has  been  done  well.     I  am  convinced,  also,  that  we 

^t  w«^'?^PJf'*^»°'^*^^  *°  ^^"^  PhUipplnes.  Were  the  Co^r^ 
at  Washington  to  set  up  a  dominion  state  in  Manila.  how^Tthe 
Filipinos  rely  on  Its  permanency?  Each  CongiWmayTe^e  c! 
alter  a  law  passed  by  Its  predecLsaors,  The  FKioTire  I  hLd! 
working  people  with  racial  pride  and  ambltlOET^SJy^i  gS^ 
iJ^^^f  '"^^'  "  '^*  economic  difficulties  at  the  staJt^S  i^ 
ranged  by  our  own  people  allowing  the  Plllpinoa  prlvUeM  la  ths 
American  market  for  a  number  df  years.  P'^'^^ege*  m  um 

NO    BCDTTUKO    8XXK 

The  High  Commissioner  makes  eloquent  plea-  Hold  forth  th* 
torch  of  liberty  In  the  Orient;  an  ou^  f (S  Chr2tli2nty  to  SS 
mnl^waf°.n'"?l'^^*''%"^*  democS^  in  the  OrlSt.^  Sir£! 
PhSippln^     "^   '^'   ^   ^*   ^°^    ^°"    "^^   ""  heard   of   ths 

We  fought  well  in  a  great  costly  war  to  aid  democracv  In  o#r- 
many;  the  future  of  eastern  Asia  will  Inevitably  S^wS^^hvth- 
KSlt''''°  ,"^f  Jher,^-by  Chinese.  Japanese  i^clRSi.Ss  ^i?u 
Is  what  we  inslat  on  In  the  two  Americas  «-"«"an»      iTiia 

mJ^i^f^^^^^^^'  ^  °"™^r  oi  Japanese  clad  as  farmers  beean 
walking  through  some  of  the  provinces  south  of  tSmlU  kS! 
years  ago.  The  Governor  General  wished  thoM  or  «.»?♦>,♦?! 
constabulary  to  flnd  out  tht^  pins  ^  sS^re^r Si  That  th! 
visitors  said  that  they  were  enilnear  aoldleiV  from^7iim!it  «# 
topographical  engineers  on  nearby  PormS*.  ThJ?"  i,TS?^!f,Hn'I 
smajl^arudes  and  comparing   4elr   c^eSL'  SSs^^tit?"^?? 

£;(~^r  ""^"-^      r  ^errnSSais^th-:' 

strength   of   the  fleet   at   Honolulu   by   adding   to^t^SS5  iSd 

„  ^      ^  WriAUM  C.  Rivsaa. 

New  York.  Marc^Sf  i?i"^"''  ''""**'  ^'«*"  ^"«*  iR^ir^i. 


Kansas  City  Election  Retarns 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOUSI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  30  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 

January  5).  1938 

ARTICLE  FROM  WASHINGTON  KVENXNG  STAB  OP  MARCH  aa 

1938  -«»«wn  w. 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  hay*  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  today  relaUve  to  the 
recent  elecUon  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  80,  1938] 

P«ifn«aoA8T  Wins  But  Lead  Is  Ctrr— Pnwr  Elkctiok  Smcx  Von 

PSAUD  Scandals  Pwdb  Boss  Bttll  on  Top 

Kaksas  Crrr,  March  30.— Tom  Pendergast  still  is  boss  of  ana  of 
the  most  powerful  city  political  organlzaUons  in  the  Nation  but 
he  knew  today  he  had  been  In  a  fight. 

The  Democratic  leader  retained  the  City  Hall.'whlch  he  has  doml- 
?*,^  '^^!  ^°^:  *'y  wlnnaig  a  hoUy  contest^l  battle  of  194,000 
baUots  in  yesterday's  municipal  elecOon.  It  was  the  first  election 
here  slnos  Kspsaa  City  was  rocked  by  mts-traud  ■^"^^^'n  2  ysacs 
sgo. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


o: 


Mr.  Pendergajt'B  1934  majority 
tinn  muTed  by  4  klUlngs.  wu 
voting  guarded  by  a  new  blpartls^Q 


cvt 


coAunoN  oi«Fosmoi« 


The  opposition  was  a  coalition 
pendent  Democrata,  formed  only  a 
hciue  canvaas.  to  challenge  an  o 

Unofflcial  agiires  gave  Pendergasi 
votes  for  a  third  term  to  75^13 
Whltten.  a  lawyer  and  World  War 

Mr.  Pendergut  called  hla  UcketJB 
and  Issued  this  stat'snent: 

"If  It  Is  true,  as  the  Kansas  C^t^ 
repcrted.  that  the  Democratic 
against  us;   that  the  Attorney 
against  us:  that  the  Oovernor  of 
US     that   the  bipartisan   election 
Inclepcndent  Kai^sas  City  Star 
under  those  conditions,  we  made  a 


party  of  Republicans  tud  inde- 
few  months  ago  by  a  house-to- 
rg4nlzatlon  founded  in  the  eighties. 
8  mayor.  Bryce  B.  Smith.  118.875 
for  the  coalitionists"  Col.  Fred 
veteran, 
victory  "a  wonderful  showing" 


Star  and  the  coalition  speakers 

Pr^ident  of  the  United  States  was 

G<  neral  of  the  United  States  was 

tHe  State  of  Missouri  was  against 

XMTd   was  against   us;    that   the 

ne^rspaper  was  against  us — I  think, 

wonderfiil  showing."  i 


noRT  ovn  OMiicu 
Unlt«d  States  District  Attorney 
tlon  of  the   1836   frauds   here   ha^ 
election  workers  without  an  ao 
recommendation    of    Attorney 
Roosevelt.     Senator  Hajut   S. 
Pendergast  adherent,  opposed  the 
has  been  at  odds  with  Oovemor 
In  the  campaign  Ui.  Whltten 
tlon  for  the  1936  frauds  and 
protected  vice  were  rampant  b.2re. 
Despite  tlie  reduced  majority, 
of  tlie  two  council  seau  he  lost 


BTATSS    ATTOaNZT 

;  iaurlce  MllUgan.  whose  proeecu- 

resulted   in   66   convictions   of 

qulttal,  was  reappointed  recently  on 

Oe  leral    Cummlngs    and    President 

TafMAN,   Democrat,   of  Missouri,   a 

reappointment.     Mr.  Pendergast 

itark  over  appointments. 

iflamed  the  Pendergast  organlza- 

that  wide-open  gambling  and 


charged 


E«ep  America 


EXTENSION  C'F  REMARKS 


Ol 


HON.  HENRY 

or  NCB  lASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ]  lEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Mirch  30, 1938 


RADIO   ADDRC^S   BY 


Mr.  LUCKEY  of  Nebraska, 
extend  my  remarks  In  the 
radio  address  by  Col.  J.  E.  Ii4yer|s 
Peace  Movement,  Inc.,  1018 
Ington.  D.  C: 

Men  and  women  of  America. 


hour  Is  near.    War  between  the 
nations  Is  at  hand,  and  if  we  ar^  to  avoid  being  drawn  Into  its 
hideous  Tortez  we  must  obey  the 
his  Country,  which  are.  Ant,  to 


Instructions  from  the  Father  of 

avoid  foreign   alliances  and  en- 

tanglementa.  and,  second,  to  be  pi  spared  for  war  Is  the  moat  effec- 


tual means  of  preserving  peace. 


moral,  or  ottaarwlae  standards  of  (onduct"  now  recognized  abroad. 
TKls  demands  our  deep  oonsldoi  tlon  and  immediate  action,  for 


we  know  that  ve  are  safe  from 


as  we  mind  our  own  affairs  and  r  ay  In  our  own  back  yard. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  any  ni  tlon  or  nations.     For  what  mad. 


Insane  desire  should  we  Join  a 


a^aln  to  die  o»  a  foreign  soil  or  f<  >r  a  foreign  cause? 


Except   to   repel   a   threatened 
should  decide  for  war  or  pence. 


59,000.  rolled  up  at  a  city  elec- 
to  43,000  yesterday  In  orderly 
city  election  board. 


^ndsrgast  forces  won  back  one 
a  fuslonist  movement  in  1934. 


Out  of  War 


C.  LUCKEY 


COL.   J.   E.  MYERS 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

RiicoRO.  I  include  the  following 

national  director.  American 

Eikhteenth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 


There  are  no  longer  any  "legal 


Ihe  boiTors  of  war  Juvt  so  long 


*led  Piper  march  over   the  seas 


Invasion,   the   people  themselves 
W  do  not  believe  that  the  life. 


Uberty.  and  happlnees  of  130.000,0  0  people  should  be  placed  in  the 
bands  of  one  parson  to  decide  so  i  rave  a  question,  and  we  support 
the  Ludlow  ainendment  as  latrod  uoed  In  a  Senate  blU  Jointly  by 
13  Senators. 

We  must   a-ToUS  all  foreign  all  ances  that  are  Involved   In  the 
present  situation,  which  Is  fraugh ;  with  gravest  danger,  for  at  any 


moment  another  Pmnag  Incident 


mean  another  battleship  jram«  ajtd  war.  with  Its  pain  and  suffer- 
ing— may  lalzg  about  an  lntem4l  revoluUon,  with  Its  attendant 
reign  of  terror  axad  Uoodabed. 

Are  you  wUttaf  to  sit  Mly  by 
bring   us  nearer  and  nearer  to 


as  the  days  and  weeks  seem  to 
>ur  ultimate  destrtactlon?  This 
must  not  be.  Ammca.  awake!  'ot  there  la  hope  and  faith;  all 
Is  far  from  loat;  we  can  and  win  tvold  war.  with  its  gnieeome  de- 
tails and  tta  awful  results.     It  <  an  be  done,  and  the  American 


it  at  your  city  baa 


this  end. 
TUa  la  wb«t  w«  have  don*.    Hk  liaiw  bftd  a  bm  Introduced  by 


tnttae 


or  an  our  troops  and  rtupa  txvm  tM  tanitutj  at  any  nation  at  war 
1&  the  BMterxi  Bemlspbere. 


may   take   place,   which   might 


already  taken  the  first  stepa  to 


(taa  ItaStad  Btotea  for  the  lemoval 


We  plead  with  every  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  to  support  this 
measure  to  Its  fullest  extent.  But  this  is  not  all.  for  there  Is  a  no 
less  serious  peril  now  rampant  throughout  America.  This  is  the 
menace  of  un-American  activities — which  is  the  cancer  eating  out 
the  heart  of  our  democracy,  and  which  we  must  and  will  pull  out 
by  its  very  roots.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  a  single  polsono'os  fang 
to  deflle  oiiT  people  or  undermine  their  self-respect  and  courage. 
With  your  moral  support  of  our  principles  in  the  flght  for  these 
measures  there  will  no  longer  be  any  danger  to  our  glorious 
America. 

Americans!  Do  you  not  see  that  we  are  amply  protected  from  an 
invasion  by  our  great  natural  Chinese  wall?  I  mean  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  And  unless  we  become  involved  In  a  world 
war  we  are  absolutely  safe  for  centuries  to  come,  except  for  the 
subversive  movements  within  the  heart  of  our  American  nations. 
With  the  help  of  converted  bombers,  our  military  aviation  forces 
can  protect  our  coasts  500  miles  or  more  out  at  sea  and  leave  our 
naval  forces  in  part  free  to  protect  South  and  Central  America. 

Battleships  take  years  to  build,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we 
should  start  building  thousands  of  modem  bombing  planes  and 
pursuit  ships,  with  many  landing  fields  and  supplied  with  under- 
ground hangars  and  modern  equipment,  as  well  as  numerous  tor- 
pedobcats,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  airplane  carriers,  whose  speed 
could  always  keep  them  out  of  range  of  any  battleship.  In  this  way 
they  could  stage  a  Corbett -Sullivan  flght  far  out  at  sea. 

Mr  Lester  P.  Barlow,  vice  president  of  the  American  Peace  Move- 
ment, and  the  inventor  of  a  new  air  bomb  of  paralyzing  effect,  re- 
cently said  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee:  "We  could 
construct  the  necessary  aircraft  equipment  to  give  this  Nation  abso- 
lute defense  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  any  foreign  foe 
within  a  period  of  18  months  " 

He  further  stated:  "One  battleship,  costing  »60.000,000,  may  be 
put  out  of  action  by  a  single  marine  torpedo  or  by  aerial  bombs 
costing  less  than  11.000  This  Is  something  to  ponder  over  when 
we  think  in  terms  of  defense  " 

Gen.  Johnston  Hagood.  in  his  book  We  Can  Defend  America, 
says:  "The  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  minimize  the  strategic  strength 
of  the  two  great  oceans  on  our  east  u^  west  and  to  discount  the 
enormous  difficulties  that  these  traci^Hs  seas  would  Impose  up>on 
our  would-t)e  Invaders." 

And.  my  friends,  may  I  quote  from  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  regarding  our  distinguished  naval  author- 
ity Admiral  Sims?  He  stated,  for  example,  that  "the  only  proper 
place  for  American  battleships  in  the  next  war  would  be  In  the 
Mississippi  River." 

Our  federation  of  as--oclatinns  believes  In  adequate  national 
defense,  starting  new  And  we  hold  that  we  should  protect  our- 
selves without  delay  by  the  constrxictlon  of  many  bombproof  air 
bases  In  South  and  Central  America.  This  t)ecome8  more  app«u-ent 
when  we  know  that  a  new  superairplane  Is  now  under  consideration 
which  can  fly  8.000  miles,  carrying  2  tons  of  explosive  ahells.  This 
same  ship  can  travel  385  miles  per  hour  at  25.000  feet  altitude  for 
distances  of  l.OCO  miles,  carrying  34  tons  of  TNT. 

Over  20  such  giant  ships  can  t)e  built  in  a  comparatively  s-hort 
time  for  the  cost  of  one  battleship  They  could  drop  a  ton  of  h. gh- 
exploslve  sheila  every  10  .seconds  for  24  hours  or  more  on  an  eni-my 
fleet  several  hundred  miles  off  our  shores.  We  believe  that  no  lleet 
coTold  survive  this  awful  rain  of  Are  and  that  no  fleet  would  <iare 
approach  any  country  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  subject  to  uich 
a.n  attack. 

Let  us  draw  a  picture  of  what  might  happen  in  the  event  of 
war — a  picture  very  different  from  that  In  1917. 

Were  Japan  to  attack  us,  her  fleet  and  transports  could  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  our  planes  and  submarlnea  a  thousand  rriles 
off  our  shores;  but,  remember,  the  reverse  Is  equally  true;  liow 
could  we  hope  to  succeed  if  we  attacked  Japan  at  a  dlstanct  of 
7.000  mUes? 

Let  us  consider  the  position  of  Prance;  like  a  nut  In  a  nutcracicer. 
£hc  would  be  criuhed  by  Germany  and  Italy  without  one  glim;  ner 
of  hcpe. 

I  ask  you.  how  could  the  English  fleet  expect  to  enter  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  face  of  an  attack  by  Italian  one-cian 
torpedo  beats  aiKl  air  death  squadrons?  Picture  the  capture  of 
the  Sues  Canal  in  its  dominating  and  strategic  position  and  :he 
consequent  uprising  of  the  British  colonies.  Would  England  be 
prepared  to  give  us  assistance  of  any  klrSd  whatsoever? 

And  Russia,  with  her  miles  and  miles  of  poor  roads  and  Intease 
cold,  would  be  as  far  removed  from  any  material  Influence  for 
offense  as  she  was  in  Napoleon's  day. 

Since  no  war  is  ever  won  by  staying  at  home,  the  United  StJ^tea 
alone  would  have  to  conquer  a  determined  people  across  an  ocian 
7.000  miles  away. 

So,  my  American  friends,  it  is  up  to  you  to  choose  't  peaci  or 
war.  If  you  choose  war.  you  will  have  nothing  to  gain  and  evt  ry- 
thlng  to  loee,  including  liberty. 

If  you  choose  peace,  you  lose  some  "face"  with  yellow  people — 
but  you  save  the  Philippines  for  their  Independence,  because  Ja  )an 
will  be  too  busy  for  years  to  come  in  the  conquest  of  Chins  to 
bother  with  them.  And  you  save,  besides,  billions  of  dollars  md 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives. 

Why  not  sidestep  this  issue  and  avoid  this  world  war  of  cl  aos 
and  destruction  by  asserting  your  rights  and  prlTUeges  imder  the 
Constitution  of  youi  land? 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Boxise  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
Mr.  Boake  Carter  and  Dr.  Healey,  of  Georgetown  University,  t  oth 
InslBtwl  that  a  definite  foreign  policy  must  be  established  befaa  a 
definite  naval  policy  coiild  be  determined. 
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Let  me  point  out  that  the  measures  we  support  not  only  Include 
the  removal  of  our  naval  and  military  forces  from  war  zones  but 
also  the  defining  of  our  naval  frontier  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  sustains  our  historic  Monroe  Doctrine.  These  are  far  from 
IsolaUonlst  policies.  Thus,  we  provide  for  a  very  definite  foreign 
policy  which  is  now  so  hazy  in  the  minds  of  our  people  and  we 
also  provide  for  the  only  possible  way  to  keep  America  out  of  waif^ 
by  preventing  any  and  all  foreign  alliances  for  aggressive  purpoeS! 

We  have  enough  to  do  here  at  home.  And  we  are  blessed  with 
the  opportunity  to  gain  the  everlasting  friendship  and  assistance 
of  our  sister  republics  by  trade,  travel,  and  commimlcatlons  We 
must  no  longer  neglect  our  neighbors.  Let  us  rebuild  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  let  us  construct  a  national  highway,  the  high- 
way of  peace,  connecting  the  Americas.  Such  a  superhighway 
sweeping  Soith  In  a  great  majestic  arc,  would  form  a  covenant— I 
a  solid  indestructible  concrete  foundation  with  which  to  cement 
the  basic  ties  of  faith,  good  will,  and  understanding  between  the 
nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Let  us  adopt  the  motto  "America  for  the  Americans"  and 
let  us  unite  with  these  friendly  people  for  the  protection  and  the 
glory  of  America. 

We  will  defend  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  our  sacred  Constitution 
and  we  are  determined  never  to  falter  but  to  stand  back  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  our  beloved  America  and  to  uphold 
only  the  highest  ideals  of  her  civilization  so  that  her  light  will 
shine  forth  and  bless  all  mankind  and  make  America  a  place 
where  conflict  ends  and  peace  begins. 


Abolish  Deficiency  Judgments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  30. 1938 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  delve  Into  the  pages  of 
history  we  will  find  that  nothing  In  the  nature  of  a  deficiency 
judgment  could  have  arisen  with  the  first  mortgages  that 
we  are  familiar  with— those  of  tlie  Jews  of  the  Biblical  his- 
tory. The  mortgages  referred  to  In  the  Bible  were  in  the 
nature  of  outright  conveyances  for  years  with  a  right  to  re- 
deem on  pajmient  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  English  mortgage  law.  the  dc- 
flclency  Judgment  was  unknown.  A  mortgage  was  regarded 
as  a  full  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  mortgagee  sub- 
ject to  defeasance  upon  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt.  If 
the  debt  was  not  paid  when  due,  title  and  ownership  to  the 
property  vested  absolutely  In  the  mortgagee.  There  was  no 
liquidation  sale.  The  only  legal  acUon  which  might  be  nec- 
essary would  be  an  action  of  ejectment  to  obtain  possession. 
Even  in  later  times  it  was  difficult  for  a  foreclosing  mort- 
gagee to  obtain  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  deficiency  judg- 
ment no  matter  how  deiu^ciated  was  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Later  on,  a  remedy  to  protect  the  mortgagor  sometimes 
was  invoked  in  equity,  foreclosure  by  sale.  This  procedure 
was  adopted  from  the  civil  law.  Early  Roman  law  viewed 
the  mortgage  transaction  as  a  security  device.  TTie  mort- 
gaged property  was  held  merely  as  a  Uen  for  the  debt.  If 
the  debtor  failed  to  make  payment  the  property  could  be  sold 
and  any  surplus  resulting  at  the  liquidation  sale  belonged  to 
the  debtor.  In  this  country,  foreclosure  by  sale  was  adopted 
In  early  times  as  the  common  method  of  foreclosure  In  most 
of  the  States.  It  seems  certain  that  this  preference  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  an  advantageous  pro- 
cedure for  the  debtor.  Surpluses  were  much  more  common 
than  deficiencies  in  a  country  where  property  values  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  elsewhere  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  reaction  of  the  farmer  and  the  small-home  owner 
to  the  obtaining  of  a  deficiency  judgment  In  the  present 
period  of  economic  distress  Is  of  importance  In  determining 
our  future  policy  on  this  subject.  The  angry  demonstra- 
tion of  middle  western  farmers,  in  the  summer  of  1933. 
against  the  foreclosure  of  neighboring  farm  mortgages,  was 
not  so  much  a  protest  at  exercising  the  right  to  foreclose 
u  it  was  an  expression  of  bitterness  again^  the  custom  of 
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bidding  in  for  less  than  the  amount  of  the  debt.  This  class 
of  debtors  does  not  consider  complicated  price  theories  or 
the  effect  of  major  economic  swings  when  personal  debts 
are  involved.  The  small-property  owner  recalls  that  his 
farm  or  home  cost  a  certain  amount  of  dollars;  that  It  was 
valued  at  an  even  higher  figure  when  it  was  mortgaged; 
that  it  was  mortgaged  to  a  money  lender  who  refused  to 
loan  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  value;  and  now 
upon  default,  the  agent  of  this  mortgagee  Is  bidding  in  the 
property  for  a  fraction  of  that  value. 

Moreover,  the  deficiency  includes  very  heavy  costs  of  fore- 
closures—attorney's fees,  court  costs  and  disbursements  and 
often  fees  of  a  receiver  and  trustee.  The  expenses  in  home 
and  farm  foreclosures  frequently  amount  to  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  mortgage  debt.  The  mortgagee  had  made  little 
effort  to  keep  down  these  costs.  The  mortgagor  is  too  de- 
spondent or  too  penniless  to  engage  a  lawyer  to  protect  him. 
When  he  first  appreciates  that,  legally,  he  is  liable  for  a 
deficiency  which  Includes  these  unusual  expenses,  he  is  In  a 
rebellious  mood.  The  result  is  that  a  very  small  propor- 
tion. Indeed,  of  deficiency  Judgments  ever  prove  to  be  of  any 
\-alue.  It  Is  said  of  one  of  the  largest  insurance  companies 
in  this  country  that  of  approximately  $4,000,000  of  deficiency 
Judgments  obtained  in  1930  It  had  received  in  payment  less 
than  $5,000.  Most  of  these  debtors,  when  hard  pressed  for 
payment  of  such  a  debt,  resort  to  bankruptcy.  The  final 
result  of  this  transition  from  the  form  of  foreclosure  under 
the  earliest  "title"  theory  of  the  common  law  to  the  present 
method  is  that  the  mortgagor  has  received  but  small  benefit 
from  the  supposed  advantage  of  a  public  sale  and  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  detriment  in  the  possibility  of  burdensome 
and  disheartening  deficiency  Judgments, 

The  very  severe  economic  depression  through  which  we 
were  passing  before  the  adoption  of  emergency  measures 
brought  in  its  train  grea^  distress  to  the  mortgage  debtor. 
There  had  been  an  enormous  number  of  foreclosures  against 
all  types  of  property,  including,  of  course,  homes  and  farms. 
The  lack  of  available  sources  of  mortgage  funds  and  the 
fear  of  the  general  public  to  invest  in  real  estate  had  caused 
almost  an  entire  lack  of  competitive  bidding  at  foreclosure 
sales.  The  result  had  been  that,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
closure and  consequent  loss  of  the  mortgaged  property,  the 
mortgagor  has  been  br-dened  with  very  large  deficiency 
judgmentsr— in  many  cases,  after  costs  have  been  added  more 
than  the  debt  itself.  Deficiency  Judgments  in  turn  have 
enabled  the  mortgagee  to  sell  out  all  the  debtor's  property 
without  any  bidding,  causing,  ultimately,  the  complete  ruin 
of  the  real-estate-mortgage  debtor.  The  only  purchaaers  at 
foreclosure  sales  are  the  mortgagees,  who  can  hid  what  they 
wish.  In  such  case  the  sale  price  may  bear  little  relationship 
to  the  value  of  the  property.  Our  legislative  bodies  recog- 
nized this  fact.  In  numerous  States  various  forma  of  mora- 
torla  have  been  granted  on  mortgage  foreclosures.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Federal  land 
banks,  created  the  Federal  home-loan  banks,  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  CorporaUon.  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion to  forestall  foreclosures  and  U>  sdd  in  refinancing  mort- 
gages on  a  reduci^  valuation. 

Because  of  the  dire  conditions  set  forth  above,  the  Oovem- 
ment  posing  as  a  great  benefactor  established  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  CorporaUon  in  1933.  which  was  to  b^  the 
deliverance  of  distressed  home  owners  from  financial  ruin. 
Small-property  owners  In  distress  come  hopefully  to  the 
open  arms  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  with  their  home  problema. 
Most  of  them  hjid  their  life  savings  Invested  in  the  little 
property  which  they  called  home.  Tliey  would  do  anything 
to  save  it. 

The  formation  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  was  a  mlraculoiis  escape 
to  most  of  them,  imd  they  took  to  their  hearts  their  country*! 
aid.  But  how  long  did  this  agency  of  Uncle  Sam's  remain  a 
refuge  for  the  dJstressed?  Do  we  not  find  that  It  has  as- 
sxuned  the  role  of  a  "Shylock"  In  Its  latest  dealings?  Has 
it  not  abandoned  all  the  principles  of  equity  by  Pitniming 
that  a  debtor  should  have  all  his  property  swept  away  by 
foreclosure   sale   for   a    sum    admittedly    inadequate    and 
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co6;< 


moitga«e«' 
{oU<  wing 


practically 


orignal 


entired 


possibly  Amounting  only  to 
for  the  whole  debt  or  a  major 
all  the  evils  it  was  supposed  tc 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency 
exclusive    control    of    the 
arrived  at  because  of  the 
of  the  aforesaid  description  of 
estate  market  there  are 
property  at  a  foreclosure  sale 
the  mortgage,  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
property  itself.    The  purchase 
any  sum  fixed  by  the  holder 
from  the  amount  of  the 
costs,  and  disbursements,  and 
the  home  owner  personally 
fldency.  and  a  Judgment  is 
that  amount.    Thus  the  home 
home  at  the  auction  sale  but 
plaintiff.     The  Home  Owners 
buying  in  property,  even  if  th  > 
dollars,  at  a  nominal  sum  of 
apparently  conscious-stricken 
about  two-thirds  of  the  amoulit 
home  owner. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the 
Dot  be  temporized  with. 
cress  I  introduced  H.  R.  8622, 
clency  Judgmenta  that  have 
In  foreclosures  and  to  forbid 
in  the  future. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Members 
people  burdened  with 
chairman  and  members  of  the 
mlttee.  before  which  my  bill  is 
to  report  said  bill  to  the  Hous< 


and  still  find  himself  Uable 

jjfaLTt  of  it?    Has  it  not  adopted 

remedy — that  is,  by  allowing 

udgment  to  be  in  the  almost 

?      This    conclusion    is 

procedure.     As  a  result 

the  present  drop  in  the  real- 

never  any  bidders  for  the 

Consequently  the  holder  of 

nrho  is  foreclosing,  buys  In  the 

price  at  the  auction,  which  is 

of  the  mortgage,  is  deducted 

mortgage,  arrears,  court 

the  balance  is  still  due  from 

This  balance  is  called  the  de- 

against  the  defendant  for 

owner  not  only  has  lost  his 

owes  the  deficiency  to  the 

Loan  Corporation  has  been 

value  ran  into  thousands  of 

i  500.    Recently  it  has  become 

Lnd  has  increased  its  bid  to 

that  may  be  due  from  the 


also 


deldency 


During 


b!en 


Judgment  evU  should 
the  special  session  of  Con- 
to  abolish  personal  and  defi- 
taken  by  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
he  taking  of  said  judgments 


A  Reply  to  a  Critic  cf  the  Fine  Arts  Bill 

EXTENSION  (ir  REMARKS 


Ol 


HON.  JOHN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  Af|crrc/i 


LBTTBR  PROM  BK>N.  JOHN  M. 

H.  L. 


UUPUfUtO  R 

Mr.  COTfKE  of  Washington 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
reeently  sent  by  me  to  H.  L. 
author,  and  newspaper  editor 
fine  arts  bill.    Mi.  Mencken 
and  the  letter  incorporates  my 


jreeirtn^ 


f  0  mnost 


R.  L. 

K4itorial  D«partment  the 
Dka*  Sn:  liy  aoswar  to  yoor 
to  wt  up  A  PMana  bureau  of  flzu 
ttae  lady  who  otaerred  her  son 
oitMTB  tn  a  ngtmcDt  erf  InTaiitry. 
dtffarcnt  from  that  of  his  teUows, 
step  but  Jim."    Apparantlj  th* 
at  art   in  America  are  sycophantic 
movement  and  of  radlcalian 
the  opera  singer:  Jane  Cowl,  the 
the  novelist   (who  are  among  the 
done  my  bill) .  are  casually  placed 
writer,  concerning  whom  I  can 
spaare's  play.  *'Pray  tell  me.  upon 
feed  that  he  has  grown  m>  great?' 
The  attitude  of  your  editorial 
aaeumed  by  Joomallstlc  adrtaers 

and  leolated  upon  the  empylean 


Soei 


onJf 


of  the  House  who  represent 
:y  Judgments  to  contact  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
now  pending,  and  urge  them 

without  further  delay. 


M.  COFFEE 


REPRESENTATIVES  ^ 
30. 1938 


(XDPPKB.  OF  WASHINaTON.  TO 


UEHCKXN 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

herein  a  copy  of  a  letter 

,  eminent  literary  critic, 

which  deals  with  the  Coffee 
bitterly  attacked  the  bill 

reply  to  him: 


Inclide 
Me  Qcken, 


had 


MAaca  8.   1938. 


Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. 

editorial  Jeremiads  against  my  Mil 

arts  is  that  you  remind  me  of 

ixarchlng  In  company  with  the 

Motlng  that  her  son's  steps  were 

ihe  said,  "^y,  they^  aU  out  at 

oaost  Intellectuala  and  friends 

puppets  of   the   communistic 

lumlnatl  as  Lawrence  Tlbbett, 

sctreee:  Donald  Ogden  Stewart. 

hundrada  at  notables  who  en- 

(me  category  by  your  editorial 

remark,  as  was  said  In  Bhake- 

what  meat  doea  this  otir  Caesar 


irrlter  Is  that  aU  too  frequently 

the  credulous  public,  standing 

he^ta.    These  Joionallstlo 


'  onintsrlents  assume  that  any  new  or  original  Idea  must  be  ti\e 
crackbralned  output  of  .some  leRlsJator  of  diseased  mind  My  com- 
ment on  that  18  an  Arab  proverb  'The  dogs  bark,  but  the  caravim 
passes  '  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  it  saying  of  some  currency, 
"Wake  up  and  Uvef  This  l«  an  admonition  I  would  suggest  fcir 
conservative  Journalists  who.  like  ancient  Canute,  are  trying  to 
abjure  the  movement  of  the  rides  by  \erbal  abuse 

I  can  say  oi  your  editor  that  It  seem*  to  me  he  belongs  wlth:n 
that  group  whom  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "I  a:n 
Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  ope  my  Ups  let  no  dog  bark  "  That  is  tl^  e 
attitude  of  your  editor  All  original  ideas  should  be  suppreese-l. 
Do  not  encourage  art  lest  some  artl.'ts  of  humble  origin  or  low 
1  degree  trespass  upon  the  sarred  and  perfumed  precincts  reserved 
I  for  the  elect.  Surely  en?  cannot  have  genius  or  the  creative  spaik 
If  he  had  been  on  relief,  for  the  public  recognizes  artistry  ard 
pays  for  it  well 

In  closing,  the  superior,  patronizing  tones  of  die-hard  conserviv- 
tives  bore  me  to  di-straction  Some  of  us  may  have  had  as  ri"- 
spectable  a  background  as  the  would-be  preceptors  rattling  arourd 
newspaper  offices  like  bullets  rattling  about  in  an  empty  steel 
barrel  "Physiclan,  heal  thyself  '  Clean  out  your  own  stables. 
Ckxl  knows  there  Is  room  for  Improvement  In  the  newspaper 
world  I  would  begin  with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  once  8?t 
Itself  up  as  a  newspaper  that  would  champion  the  weak  and  tiie 
unprotected,  which  once  arrogated  to  Itself  the  claim  of  being 
the  palladium  of  llberaJism  "Oone  are  the  dajrs."  Keep  on  bay- 
ing at  the  moon  The  world  will  progress  despite  the  anlmadyer- 
slons  of  newspaper  snipers  No  loftier  goal  can  be  sought.  In  ny 
humble  opinion  than  that  of  spreading  throughout  America  t'le 
benefits  of  artistic  achievement,  nor  aiding  In  the  Inculcation  lnx> 
American  citizenry  of  a  true  appreciation  and  understanding  af 
the  beauties  and  soul  satisfaction  which  spring  from  the  arts. 
Respectfully, 

John  M  Comn:. 

Member  of  Congresa. 


The  Restoration  o<"  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canil 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  L.  QUINN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30.  1938 

Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  announcement  recently  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  steps  have  be<!n 
taken  toward  acquiring  the  property  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  by  the  Federal  Government.  According  to  Uie 
newspapers.  Mr.  Ickes  is  about  to  consummate  a  deal — 3ie 
says  it  is  "slightly  Scottish"— for  the  right-of-way  and  a;j- 
purtenant  land  of  the  canal  over  the  entire  186  miles  of  its 
lengrth  from  Washington  to  Cumberland,  Md.  I  wond^ 
how  many  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  people  gen- 
erally realize  the  value  of  this  acquisition,  not  in  its  intrinsic 
worth,  which  is  not  inconsiderable,  but  in  the  inestimable 
advantages  It  opens  for  historical  study,  recreational  enjoy- 
ment, and  facilities  for  travel  embracing  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  upper  Potomac. 

In  his  announcement  Mr.  Ickes  tells  us  that  through  tie 
agency  of  the  National  Park  Service  the  canal  will  be  re- 
stored from  Georgetown  to  the  mouth  of  Seneca  Creek  abo^e 
Great  Palls;  that  its  old  locks  and  lock  tenders'  houses  will 
be  rebuilt,  its  waterside  taverns  rehabilitated,  and  provtsijn 
made  for  boating. 

At  the  same  time,  he  says.  It  Is  intended  to  develop  a  park- 
way with  the  immediate  consideration  of  Joining  the  pro- 
posed memorial  drive  at  Harpers  Perry,  linking  up  the  bi.t- 
tleflelds  of  Antletam  and  Gettysburg.  It  is  to  be  hoped  ttat 
no  time  win  be  lost  in  extending  this  development  all  the 
way  to  Cumberland.  With  ea.sy  access  by  motorcar  the  i  o- 
mantlc  region  of  the  Potomac  will  open  new  pr^es  of  h.s- 
tory  to  millions  of  Americans.  Great  Palls.  Monocacy,  the 
battleground  at  Balls  Bluff.  General  Lee's  memorable  ford 
at  Point  of  Rocks.  Harpers  Perry.  Shepherdstown,  scene  of 
Rumsey'B  experiment  with  the  first  steamboat:  WilliaEis- 
POTt,  Cresap's  Old  Town,  and  a  score  of  other  historic  lar  d- 
marks  will  have  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  Interest  to  peo  ?le 
wbo  now  at  best  have  only  a  casual  knowledge  of  the  Im- 
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portant  events  which  occurred  In  the  country  traversed  by 
the  old  canal. 

The  Improvements  contemplated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will,  when  completed,  constitute  a  unique  monu- 
ment to  American  transportation,  and  also  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  the  engineering  genius  of  George  WashlngttMi. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  Washington  was  the  founder  of  this 
canal,  having  been  president  of  the  company  originally 
organized  to  develop  navigation  on  the  Potomac  beyond 
tidewater.  First,  he  opened  a  pack-horse  trail  to  the  Ohio 
country,  widened  it  for  a  wagon  road  in  1754.  and  subse- 
quently projected  an  all-water  route  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  Great  Lakes  via  the  Potomac,  the  Casselman, 
the  Youghlogheny.  the  Monongahela,  the  Ohio,  the  Beaver, 
and  thence  down  the  Cuyahoga  into  Lake  Erie. 

Washington's  plan  was  realized,  but.  of  course,  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  he  probably  never  dreamed.  Years  after  his 
death  the  canal  along  the  Potomac  was  built,  canalization 
was  provided  for  the  Youghlogheny.  the  Monongahela.  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Beaver;  but  the  iron  horse  outran  the  canal- 
boat  mules  and  river  packets,  and  so  over  the  route  of  Wash- 
ington's colonial  survey  there  has  been  constructed  one  of 
the  finest  railroads  In  the  world — ^the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

New  that  Washington's  children  have  taken  wings  it  Is  sig- 
nificant that  the  first  air  route  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  Lakes— between  Washington.  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and 
Detroit — ^follows  the  Identical  course  surveyed  by  the  young 
Virginia  engineer  more  than  150  years  ago.  When  we  glide 
along  at  2  miles  a  minute  in  modem  planes  our  vista  be- 
neath the  clouds  unfolds  traces  of  the  ancient  pack-horse 
trail  over  which  Washington  toiled  on  his  journeys  to  and 
from  the  West,  and  follows  it  all  the  way.  Restore  the  old 
canal.  Mr.  Ickes,  at  least  to  Great  Palls;  and  then  we  shall 
have,  side  by  side  and  above,'  and  below,  wagon  roads,  water 
navigation,  railroads,  superlilghways,  and  airways  over  a 
stretch  of  treasured  miles.  Where  olse  in  all  the  world  Is  the 
progress  of  transportation  so  Impressively  exemplified? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  coming  to  the  point  of  my  speech. 
Mr.  Ickes  announces  that  he  will  restore  the  canal  for 
"boating."  I  hope  he  means  the  kind  of  boating  I  have  in 
mind.  I  want  the  old  canal  boats  brought  back.  I  want  him 
to  restore  the  mules,  and  employ  old-time  skippers  who  still 
can  cuss  the  mules. 

In  other  words,  I  want  the  people  to  go  out  to  George- 
town, board  a  canal  boat  and  journey  up  the  valley  through 
the  locks  just  as  folks  did  100  years  ago.  Let  them  have 
the  same  accommodations  their  great-great-grandparents 
enjoyed — the  same  bunks,  the  same  fare,  the  same  black 
fiddlers.  To  Great  Palls  and  back  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
Can  you  imagine  a  more  novel  excursion? 

An  aura  of  rcmiance  hovers  over  this  pioneer  waterway. 
An  oldtlme  newspaper  associate  of  mine  in  Pittsburgh.  John 
P.  Cowan,  rtow  with  the  National  Park  Service,  has  told 
us  all  about  it.  About  20  years  ago  when  the  canal  still 
was  In  full  operation  he  made  a  journey  with  his  wife  in  a 
tiny  cabin  motorlaunch  from  Cumberland  to  Washington, 
requiring  2  weeks  for  the  trip.  When  his  motor  "died" 
he  was  towed  by  the  canal  boats,  and  the  skippers — ^he 
refers  to  them  as  "admirals" — were  always  considerate  of 
fellow  mariners  In  distress.  He  dug  up  the  history  of  the 
canal,  recounting  the  tragedies  in  the  War  between  the 
States  that  were  witnessed  upon  Its  banks,  but  wove  around 
it  the  romance  and  glamor  that  linger  still  and  published  it 
in  a  book. 

Therefore,  let  us  restore  the  canal  to  its  former  glory. 
Bring  back  the  boats,  the  mules,  the  skippers,  and  strike 
up  the  polka  and  the  hornpipe.  Invite  all  the  people  on 
board,  sell  them  tickets  at  a  fair  rate,  and  then,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  you  will  have  the  distinction  of  making 
the  canal  self-supporting  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
and  providing  a  new  form  of  twentieth-century  recreation. 
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Mr.  EBERHARTTE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxoou,  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  Amo  B.  Cammerer.  Director  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Park  Service,  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  Saturday  last: 

Mr.  ToMtmarter,  honored  guerts.  ladlea.  and  genUemen.  the 
National  Park  Service  has  great  pleaaure  In  Joining  today  with 
Pittsburgh  in  lihese  exercises  which  recaU  dramatic  events  and 
sacred  memories  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United 
States.  Port  Pitt  symbollaes  a  decisive  phase  at  the  long  struggle 
between  Great  Britain  and  Prance  for  poasesslon  of  this  country 
The  erection  of  this  fort  was  a  token  of  English  control  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  the  vast  Ulterior  of  the  country  and  a  symbol  of 
the  triumph  of  Anglo-Saxon  over  PPench  civilization 

Others  have  spokien  at  the  signlflcance  of  the  Pittsburgh  area 
in  the  westward  ettension  of  the  American  frontier.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  people  of  Pittsburgh  about  tho  develi^ment  and  pur- 
poees  of  the  pitagram  for  conserving  those  areas  of  great  scenic 
aclentlflc,  and  lalstorlc  Importance  which  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  National  Park  Service,  now  administers  and 
into  which  your  own  objectives  here  will  doubtless  fit.  In  doing 
this,  I  shall  lay  particular  emphasis  on  those  parts  of  the  program 
that  are  conceraed  with  historic  sites. 

About  1910,  the  organization  of  a  Pederal  bureau  to  administer 
the  national  j>ark8  and  monuments  which  had  been  created  dur- 
ing the  previous  40  years  and  which  were  administered  mostly  by 
the  Department,  of  the  Interior  was  first  actively  advocated.  As 
early  as  1872.  the  act  authorizing  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
had  given  recognition  to  the  principle  that  outstanding  examples 
of  scenic  and  tK^ientiflc  areas  have  definite  educational  and  In- 
spirational value  and  should  be  treated  as  national  Shrines  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  In  the  1890'b.  that  principle  had 
been  given  further  recognition  by  the  establishment  of  Yooemlte 
Sequoia,  General  Grant,  and  Mount  Rainier  National  Parks. 

During  this  Cecade  recognition  was  given  also  to  historic  areas 
with  the  establishment  of  national  military  parks  oommemorattng 
the  great  battlei  of  the  War  between  the  States,  these  parks  being 
placed  under  th  5  V^ar  Department.  Among  the  areas  so  recognlaed 
were  such  hlstoilc  major  battlefields  as  Gettysburg,  Vicksbtnrg.  and 
Chlckamauga-Cliattanooga.  In  the  first  15  years  of  the  preaent 
century,  public  interest  in  the  national-park  Idea  became  more 
intense,  and  paj-ks  and  monumente  were  established  on  numerotis 
areas  of  scenic  scientific,  historic,  and  archeologlc  importance. 
But  there  was  no  uniform  system  of  admlnLsterlng  these  areas; 
indeed,  no  one  official  In  the  Interior  Department  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  national  parka,  and  the  five  large,  and  three  small,  pirks 
under  this  Depiirtment  were  administered  as  a  put-time  job.  It 
was  this  condition  that  brought  about  a  campaign  to  establUh  a 
Pederal  bureau  to  devota  Its  entire  attention  to  the  preservation, 
development,  and  administration  of  national  parks.  As  a  result, 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Interior  Department  was  created 
in  1916. 

That  new  Pederal  bureau  had  as  Ite  principal  objectives  the 
preservation  of  outstanding  examples  of  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  areas,  and  their  use  as  places  of  recreation  and  Inspiration 
for  the  people.  The  National  Park  Service  also  recognized  that 
there  is  an  educational  aspect  U  the  enjoyment  of  the  areas  under 
its  supervision;  scenic  and  scientific  appreciation,  hlstorlcal-mlnd- 
edness,  and  national  patriotism  are  enlarged  and  intensified.  An 
educational  pro-am  designed  to  Interpret  these  areas  for  visitors 
has  consequently  been  made  an  Important  feature  In  park  work. 

When  the  National  Park  Service  was  established  In  1818,  thoos 
national  monuments  of  historic  and  aroheolojlc  interest,  then 
eight  m  nimiber,  which  were  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  mere  placed  imder  the  direct  jtirladlction  of  this 
organization.  These  monuments  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  sys- 
tem of  historic  areas  now  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  historic  monuments  at  present  Include  the  ruins 
of  Spanish  missions  at  Tumacacorl,  Ariz.,  and  Gran  Qulvlra, 
N.  Mex.,  which  recall  the  days  when  Spain  nUed  over  the  South- 
west and  opened  that  region  to  cairlstlanity  and  western  civlllaa- 
tlon.  Cabilllo  National  Monument  at  Point  Loma,  Calif.,  is  slg- 
nlfloant  because  there  the  Paclllc  ooaat  was  first  sighted  by  a 
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Education.  Whldi  In  historic  areas  implies  the  teaching  at 
Amcncan  history,  is  regarded  by  the  National  Paric  Service  as  o.te 
of  its  principal  duties.  Informal  lectures  are  given  at  interviis 
on  subjects  closely  associated  with  the  area:  visitor.?  are  taken  oa 
conducted  trips;  narrative  markers  are  constructed;  and  his- 
torical pamphlets  are  distributed.  One  of  the  most  Important 
elements  In  the  educational  program  is  th^  museum  which.  1>y 
means  at  easily  understood  exhibits  and  labels,  gives  visitors  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  history  of  the  area. 

Menwrlallzatlon  and  inspiration,  though  perhaps  not  as  Iri- 
portant  objectives  as  preservation  and  education,  are  nevertheless 
significant  alms  of  the  National  Park  Service  In  carrying  ait 
these  objectives  no  effort  is  made  'o  memorialize  only  those  leal- 
ers  who  stood  for  policies  which  have  gained  general  acceptance. 
On  tbe  battlefields  of  the  War  between  the  Statea,  which  alm(  st 
brought  about  the  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union  by  creating  un 
independent  Southern  Confederacy,  equal  honor  is  today  paid  to 
all  Americans,  whether  of  the  North  or  of  the  South,  who  fotigat 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  convictions.  Honor  Is  paid  rot 
to  any  particular  set  of  policies,  but  to  American  manhood,  inte  i- 
rlty.  and  honor,  virtues  that  know  no  sectional  lines,  that  coii- 
mand  respect  everywhere.  Perhaps  In  no  other  country  in  tie 
world  would  it  be  possible  for  a  government  to  honor  men  w'lO 
had  rebelled  against  it  and  nearly  achieved  its  disruption. 

Recreation  for  the  public  is  the  fourth  objective  in  the  admli- 
tstration  of  historic  areas  Picnic  grounds,  parking  spaces  ijr 
automobiles,  and  other  facilities  for  the  convenience  of  the  travc  I- 
Ing  public  may  be,  and  are,  provided.  But  that  Is  done  in  such  a 
way  that  the  purely  recreational  aspects  of  ah  area  do  not  intrule 
on  the  historical 

Another  important  activity  of  the  National  Park  Service  at  pres- 
ent is  the  technical  historical  service  it  renders  to  State  pa-k 
authorities  cooperating  with  tl  In  Civilian  Conservation  Corjs 
work  The  field  personnel  assigned  to  this  work  have  dlscussd 
the  historical  problems  of  State  parks  with  the  interested  authori- 
ties and  have  advised  them  how  i-o  meet  these  problems  As  a 
result  of  this  cooperation,  the  National  Park  Service  has  male 
important  contributions  to  the  park  programs  of  various  States. 

Although  conservation  of  historic  areas  is  relatively  new  in  t!ie 
United  States,  much  slpn meant  work  has  been  achieved.  Not  only 
has  the  principle  of  hlstonc  conservation  been  fully  accepted,  bit 
the  work  of  conservation  Is  already  well  advanced.  There  are  todity 
81  area.s  of  historic  and  archeologlc  lmp(jrtance  administered  by  tue 
National  Park  Service  This  Includes,  under  the  Historic  Sites  Act, 
such  areas  as  the  National  Expansion  Memorial  project  at  St. 
Louis,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  project  at  Washington,  arid 
the  Derby  Wharf  Site  at  Salem.  Mass.  In  brief,  the  outlook  is  thitt 
the  work  of  historic  conservation  will  steadily  progress  In  tl:.e 
United  States. 

As  to  the  great  hlstonc  importance  of  Pittsburgh  in  our  Nation's 
story,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  Porks  of  the  Ohio,  the  name 
given  by  early  English  traders  to  the  tract  of  l&nd  forming  the 
triangular  plain  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongti- 
hela  Rivers  is  a  notable  landmark  in  the  westward  progress  ct 
British  colonization.  Proclaiming  Anglo-Saxon  supren:uu;y.  achieved 
there  through  the  triumph  of  Bnnsh  arms,  George  Bancroft,  la 
his  History  of  the  United  States,  desitmated  It  as  the  "Gateway  t3 
the  West."  There,  in  1758.  MaJ  Gen.  John  Porbes  destroyed  Fort 
Duquesne  and  forced  its  garrison  to  retire,  ending  French  domina- 
tion on  thf  Ohio  There,  In  the  following  year,  construction  waa 
begun  on  a  new  fortification  called  Fort  Pitt.  Although  the  French 
had  been  expelled,  the  new  post  was  an  Important  point  on  the 
trans-Allegheny  frontier,  ofTerlng  a  haven  of  refuge  for  Engllsb 
traders  and  making  It  possible  for  settlers  to  penetrate  with  com- 
parative security  into  this  region.  At  the  time  of  Pontiac's  con- 
spuacy.  the  garrison  withstood  a  siege  of  6  weeks  until  relieved  by 
Col.  Henry  Bouquet  By  1770  an  important  trading  post  had  been 
established  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  town  of  Pittsburgh 
advanced  apace.  Although  Port  Pitt  was  abandoned  In  1790.  the 
Porks  of  the  Ohio  continued  for  many  years  to  be  an  Important 
point  in  the  westward  extension  of  the  American  frontier.  There 
goods  were  received  from  and  sent  to  the  western  setUements; 
there  thousands  of  pioneers  started  on  their  Journey  down  the  Ohio 
for  the  promised  land  in  the  West  Here,  in  short,  a  significant 
part  In  the  drama  of  America  was  played. 

As  you  already  know.  Fort  Pitt  has  been  classified  as  erf  national 
historical  Importance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  his  special  advisers  on  teuch  histoHc  matters.  On 
February  10  the  Secretary  approved  my  memorandum  to  him  on 
Port  Pitt,  which  read  as  follows: 

"On  January  14.  1938.  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments  approved  the  site  of'  Port 
Pitt.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  as  of  national  historic  significance  under  the 
Historic  Sites  Act.  As  the  Pitubufgh  authorities  are  anxious  to 
do  something  about  this,  it  is  recommended  that  you  approve  ita 
designation  as  a  historic  site  with  the  understanding  that  plans 
for  ita  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  development  as  such — yet  to 
be  formulated  in  conferences  with  the  Pittsburgh  authorities— be 
laid  before  you  for  consideration  and  approval." 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  tf  the  members  of  the 
Point  Park  Commission,  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Ixmer  Downtown  Businessmen's  Association,  and  the 
other  civic  and  patriotic  organizations  represented  here  tonight  the 
appreciation  of  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  friendliness  and 
courtesy   Invariably   shown   me   and   other   representatives  of   my 
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Service.  These  organizations  are  to  l>e  congratulated  for  their 
nctivlty  in  arousing  public  Interest  in  historic  events  of  Eignlflcance, 
both  to  Pittsburgh  and  to  the  Nation.  This  dinner,  sponsored  by 
these  organizations,  is  an  example  of  the  service  that  can  l>e  ren- 
dered to  the  creation  of  historical -mlndedness  by  public-spirited 
men.  It  is  an  event  of  which  Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania  may 
well  be  proud. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  having  been  Invited  by  you  to  participate  in  this  very  lovely 
community  dinner.     Thank  you. 


The  Grand  Canyon  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  30, 1938 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  States  which  boast 
of  grand  canyons  carved  by  the  effacing  hand  of  Nature,  may 
I  suggest  that  the  fair  State  of  Illinois  will  soon  boast  of 
grand  canyons  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  Where  Nature 
produced  her  canyons  she  left  no  problems  behind.  Where 
man  made  and  is  making  these  canyons,  caverns,  and  abysses 
In  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  not  only  leaves  problems  but 
produces  new  ones.  Nature  achieved  her  handiwork  without 
pain.  Man's  efforts  to  duplicate  these  canyons  leaves  a  trail 
of  pain,  anguish,  suffering,  and  hardship. 

When  I  speak  of  the  grand  canyons  of  Illinois,  I  refer  to 
those  holes  and  hollows  left  by  strip  mining. 

Until  1920  there  was  virtuaDy  no  strip  mining  in  this  Na- 
tion. In  1921  the  first  record  of  strip-mining  production 
indicated  In  the  Minerals  Yearbook  for  1937  shows  1,879,000 
tons  produced  by  60  strip  pits.  By  1935.  317  strip  pits  pro- 
duced 27.177,000  tons  and  for  1937  it  is  estimated  that  strip 
production  will  be  60,000,000  tons. 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  sale  of  mechanical  coal- 
loading  equipment  for  1936  and  1937,  bears  out  the  evil 
augury  that  the  strip  mine  is  a  deadly  menace  to  the  jobs 
of  thousands  of  miners,  particularly  in  Illinois,  where  strip 
production  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Figures  for  Illinois  indicate  that  in  1935,  71  strip  pits  with 
105  power  shovels  produced  7,410.087  tons  of  coal,  with  an 
average  value  of  $1.44  per  ton.  This  is  16.6  percent  of  all 
coal  mined  In  Illinois  for  that  year.  In  1936  strip  tonnage 
increased  by  21.6  percent  wnereas  production  from  deep  mines 
increased  but  13  percent. 

Of  the  43,748  men  who  worked  in  the  coal  fields  in  1935 
in  Illinois,  35,271  were  underground  miners  and  2,655  were 
employed  on  stripping  operations.  The  average  daily  pro- 
duction for  the  underground  miners  for  the  year  was  4V2 
tons,  whereas  the  stripping  operation  produces  12.65  tons  per 
man.  In  the  Fulton  Coimty  fields  the  average  was  14.27  tons 
per  man  per  day. 

Had  the  7,410,087  tons  produced  by  the  mechanical  strip- 
ping been  produced  in  shaft  mines,  it  would  have  employed 
9.000  miners  underground  In  addition  to  the  top  men  that 
would  have  been  required.  Thus  It  can  be  definitely  con- 
tended that  strip  operations  in  Illinois  for  1935  have  com- 
pletely blotted  out  somewhere  between  6,500  and  7,500  jobs 
for  miners.  Thus  do  the  grand  and  forbidding  canyons 
of  Illinois  carry  with  them  a  trail  of  hardship,  woe,  and 
distress. 

What  shall  be  done  about  this  matter?  Stripping  opera- 
tions will  continue  to  Increase  and  as  they  do,  the  huge 
power  shovels  used  to  scoop  away  the  overburden  will  also 
scoop  away  jobs  as  they  scoop  holes  in  the  surface  of 
Illinois. 

The  argiiment  is  of  course  that  It  makes  cheaper  coal 
available  to  the  consumers.  But  on  the  other  side  is  a  far 
more  impressive  argument.  Stripping  operations  are  dis- 
placing men  at  a  time  when  our  unemployment  condition 


j  is  most  acute.  Moreover  these  operations  are  wasting  land 
that  will  be  of  no  earthly  use  for  generations  to  come  and 
destroying  thousands— yes,  millions — of  dollars  of  taxable 
value. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  State  of  Illinois  must 
address  itself  to  this  problem  vigorously  and  by  means  of 
the  exercise  of  its  general  police  powers  in  the  interest  of 
public  welfare  or  by  means  of  a  differential  tax.  deal  with 
this  growing  problem.  Since  strip  operations  are  so  essen- 
tially intrastate  operations,  this  problem  becomes  the  prob- 
lem of  our  legislature.    It  must  be  met. 


Reorganization  of  Executive  Departments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30. 1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER   OP  PENN- 
SYLVANIA, ON  MARCH  27,  1938 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  made  by  me  over  station  KDKA  on  Sunday  March 
27,  1938: 

Since  being  in  Congress  I  have  steadfastly  supported  the  Presi- 
dent In  all  his  objectives  and  have  alwajrs  been  known  as  a  New 
Deal  Congressman.  I  have  stood  by  him  when  a  great  majority 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation  violently  criticized  some  of  his 
proposals.  I  have  found  that  most  of  his  proposals  for  legislation 
were  in  complete  accord   with  his  campaign  pledges. 

Today,  however.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  my  position  with 
relation  to  a  proposal,  which  seemingly  has  the  stamped  approval 
of  the  Chief  Executive;  not  one  specl^cally  a  part  of  his  1936  plat- 
form, but  one  which  the  President  seems  to  have  characteristic- 
ally inherited  from  one  of  those  committees  of  experts  who  so  fre- 
quently, after  appointment  by  a  public  official,  make  recommenda- 
tions which  sound  fine,  but  which  Just  dont  work  out  in  the 
public  business,  because  public  business  Is  peculiarly  different  from 
private  business. 

In  1936.  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of  three  persons  to 
make  a  thorough  study  and  submit  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  committee  Is  commonly  called  the  Brownlow  com- 
mittee, taking  the  name  from  its  chairman.  Louis  Brownlow. 
Everyone  agreed  to  the  need  for  reorganization  and.  generally 
speaking,  the  committee  did  an  excellent  Job  In  its  studies,  and  the 
report  it  submitted. 

The  report  provided  five  major  recommendations: 

First.  Expand  the  White  House  staff,  so  that  the  President  wotild 
have  a  sufficient  group  of  able  assistants  In  his  own  office  to  keep 
him  in  closer  and  easier  touch  with  the  widespread  affairs  of  ad- 
ministration, and  to  make  for  a  speedier  clearance  of  the  knowl- 
edge needed  for  Executive  decisions. 

Second.  Strengthen  and  develop  the  managerial  agencies  of  the 
Government,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  Budget,  efficiency 
research,  with  personnel,  and  with  planning,  so  that  these  agen- 
cies would  be  really  effective  as  arms  of  management  to  the 
President. 

Third.  Extend  the  merit  system  upward,  outward,  and  down- 
ward, to  cover  practically  all  nonpoUcy-determlnlng  poets;  reor- 
ganize the  civil -service  system  as  a  part  of  management  imder  a 
single,  responsible  Administrator;  create  a  citizen  boarff'to  serve 
as  a  watch  dog  of  the  merit  system;  increase  the  salaries  of  key 
posts  throughout  the  service,  so  that  the  Government  may  attract 
and  hold.  In  a  career  service,  men  and  women  of  ability  and  char- 
acter. 

Fourth.  Overhaul  the  100  independent  agencies,  administra- 
tions, authorities,  boards,  and  commissions;  and  place  them  by 
Executive  order  within  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  13  major 
executive  departments:  State,  Treastu7,  War.  Justice,  Poet  Office, 
Navy.  Conservation,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  Social  Welfare! 
and  Public  Works;  and  place  upon  the  Executive  continuing  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  effective  organization. 

Fifth.  Make  each  executive  of  these  12  departments  directly  re- 
sponsible to  Congress  by  providing  a  genuine,  Independent  poat 
audit  by  an  Auditor  General  of  all  fiscal  transactions,  thereby 
restoring  to  the  Executive  complete  responsiblUty  for  accounts  and 
current  transactions. 

These  recommendations  were  to  be  put  Into  effect  by  the  passage 
of  a  series  of  five  bills,  drawn  at  the  Instance  of  the  President  and 
Introduced  Into  the  Congress. 
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Two  of  them  haw  been 
both  rpcQKnized  aa  aoucKl  m 
Qo  aerloua  or  prolongetl  struggli 
One  faT¥  to  U"  ^   Prseldent  si: : 
him  In  '.he  artmjnistrative  work 
Umk  U  f  10  OOO  per  jtmr 

The  other  act   pawed   by   Uw 
Department  of   WelfaJT.   which 
the  pitmKXlon  of  public  health, 
lion  of  the  coDsiimer-.    the  cai^ 
unempioired.  aoBtaULDce  and 
an  weUare  acttvitiea. 

BovewT    the  alma  set  forth 
of    the   Brownlow   committee 
tc  oppow    ar.d  I  mtecd  to  voti 
shruld  they  reach  the  floor  of 
onunendstiona  are  being  deb«t^ 
ttie    rlolent   oppcaUlon    cf   a 
Democratic     Senator    Bttib.    of 
would  "amend  the  Budget  and 
"establwn  the  ofBce  of  Auditor 
would   al«o  aboliah  the  ofike  o' 

In   Itai  the  oOce  of  Ccmptr 
was   established      In   set-iip 
the  Preaideni.    provider   that 
moved  only  by  Congreaa.     In 
u:2 trammeled  agent      Not  only 
to    preaudjt   expendltum   of   a 
words    before  the  public  mcne" 
look  Into  what  it  U  to  be  sp«?nl 
M  Cooi^rmaB  directed  by  law 
expenditure  out&ide  the   Intent 
he  can  stop  the  disbursement 
warruit  for  the  funds. 

He  audits  and  performj  his 
any  other  ofllcer      The  balances 
«rml  are  conduxlTe  on  all 
Oovemnrent      In  order  that 
as   an    auditor    and    also   as   an 
wtth  authority  to  prescribe  the 
■dnilnlstratlan  appropriations 
mlnlatratlve    examination    of 
•erve  to  make  tbe  Comptrt>Uer 
onntrol. 

Now.  the  new  proposal  la  to 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to  the 
be  dtrsctly  under  the  President 
dent     Ty>  take  the  place  of 
to  be  flven  a  new  a^nt  to  be 

I  doubt  that  anyone  will  den 
a  flaca]   oOker.   with   authority 
aeema  only  reaaonable  that  the 
being   spent,  once   It   takes  the 

Now    I*t   us   see    what 
Auditor  Oenerml. 

He  la  to  be  appointed  by  the 
and  to  be  remorable  only  by 
to  audit  all  receipts  and  expendt 
nich    Investigations   relating    tc 
shall  deem   neceaaary.   or  as   hr 

To   that   extent,   and   to   thai 
pendent  and  ar  effective  as  the 

He  will   not  be  permitted  to 
tTnder  the  proTlalona  of  the 
audit  any  account  covering 
In  the  matter  at  claims — aettl 
every  year — he  win  not  be 
ment   has   been   made      He    wltl 
certification  at  balances,  and 
only  for  the  ptirpose  of  a  reporft 
which  he  has  noted,  have  first 
the  Budget 

During  the  15  years  that  the 
been  audited   and   settled   by 
mateiy    1900.000.000    has    been 
clothed  wtth  authority  to  settli 
the  propciaed  Auditor  Oeneral 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
ments  which  have  been  put 
not  have  time  here  today  to 
much  leas  present  you  a 
of  propoaed  Isglalatlon  sounds 
retlcally.  but  will  fall  to  stand 

Ttiere  ia  no  question  but 
soma   rsapscts,  justly   oiUclaed 
OomptroUsr  Oeneral  Is  In  the 
to  settle  and  adjust  accounts, 
greas  his  criticisms  of  his  own 
thar*  la  not  much  doubt  that 
tape  Is  unavoidable. 

Tbs  ebarfe  has  been  made  th4t 
eral   has  been  too  technical   In 
too  Btroncly  upon  strict  compliance 
Bat  la  U  not  beOer  tiuit  an  offl^lal 
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principle  and  practice.     They  caused 

on  the  floor  of  that  body. 

administrative  asalstanta  to  help 

of  his  ofilce      The  salary  df  each  ot 
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safety,  and  sanitation;  the  protec- 

of  ediKatlon:    the  relief  of  the 

to  the  aged  and.  In  general. 
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In  recommendations  Nos.   3  and  5 

for  changes  which   I   aim   forced 

against  their  enactment   into  law 

the  House      .At  present   these  rec- 

In  the  Senate  and  are  receivme 

of    Senators,   among    whom    is 

Virginia.     The    proposed    meas-ure 

tcccuntlng  Act  at  1921     and  would 

General  of  the  United  Slates   '     It 

Comptroller  General. 
;Uer  General   of  the   United.  Stales 
5  office    filled  by   appointment  cf 
Comptroller   General   can    be   re- 
words   Congress  had  a  free  and 
that  but  he  was  given  the   power 
Government    agencies      Iri    other 
Is  spent   he   has   the   authority    to 
for    and  to  insist  that  :t  be  spent 
a  the  event  that  he  considers  the 
of  the  law  as  passed  by  Ccngrei-a 
l^y  merely  refusing  to  ccuntersign  a 

dther  duties  without  direction  from 

certified  by  the  Comptroller  Oen- 

and  establishments  of  the 

may   have   absolute   independence 

agent   of    Congress,    he    is   clothed 

forms,  systems,  and  procedure  for 

fimd   aocotmtlng.  and   for   the   ad- 

iccounts.     All    of    these    attributes 

Oeneral   Independent  of  Executive 

transfer  many  of  the  functions  of 

EMiector  of  the  Budget,  wtio  would 

and  responsible  only  to  the  Presi- 

OomptroUer  General.  Congress   is 

called  the  Auditor  General 

y  that  Congress  is  fully  entitled  to 

In   the    National   Government       It 

^^sngress  shotild  know  how  money  w 

responsibility  of   approprlatine:    it 

authoi|lty    Is   given    the    proposed    post   of 

President  for  a  term  of   15  years, 
^ngress      He  is  to  hare  the  power 
tures  of  the  Government;   to  make 
receipts    and    expenditures    a-s    he 
shall    be    directed   by  Congress 
extent    only    will   he    be   as    inde- 
present  Comptroller  General 
preaudlt.     This   Is  the   vital   point, 
bin.  he  will  not  be  permitted  to 
until  after  pajrment.  and 
aggregating  millions  of  dollars 
to  aud.t   until  after   settle- 
have    no    voice    whatever    in   the 
findings  of  his  audit  will   serve 
to  Congress,  after  the  differences 
been  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
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accounts  of  the  Government  have 

'  he    Comptroller    G«neral,    approxi- 

dlsallowed      The    Comptroller     is 

accounts.     This  would  be  denied 


lot 


forward 


unaware  of  the  fine-spun  argu- 

LTd  In  behalf  of  the  bill.     I   do 

^Iscuas   all  of   my   objections   to    it. 

discussion  of  Just  why  a  piece 

aretty  good  when  presented  thec- 

acld  test  of  practice. 

the  present  set-up   is  to  be.  in 

The   chief  crlUcism   is  that   the 

anomalous  position  of  being  required 


and   thereafter  to  report  to  Con- 

ttlements  and  adjustments      And 

the  present  system  much  red 


UQder 


frequently  the  Oomptroller  Gen- 

hls  rulings:    that  he  has  insisted 

with   the   letter  of  the   law: 

etr  occasionally  in  this  regard 


rather  than  make  the  n-.l«rUke  of  interpreting  too  TlberaHy  the 
provlstons  of  the  law  cr  the  intention  of  Congress? 

Naturally,  one  holding  the  absolute  power  of  withholding  ex- 
penditures ccnten.plated  cr  insisted  upon  by  department  or  bu- 
reau heads  would  cccaslonsLlly  disagree  with  the  opinion  of  those 
department  and  bureau  heads  as  to  their  authority  to  exptend 
public  funds   :n   certain   r-n.ir.ners   and   for  certain  purposes. 

At  etuch  ume  these  differences  of  opinion  arose  it  added  to  the 
unpopulantv  of  the  ComptroUer  General  with  the  heAdF.  of  execu- 
tive depa-tnient^  I  d:  r.~t  mean  to  Infer  In  the  slightest  degree 
that  any  v^^retarr  cf  a."."  department,  at  any  time,  had  the  slight- 
est intenticr.  :l  sp^r.din^  ;he  public  moneys  illegally  or  extrava- 
gantly. Or.  the  contra-y.  di'erences  of  opinion  were  honest  dif- 
frrer.cf^s  cf  cpir.lnr.  ar.d  :'  ;s  well  known  that  an  honest  difference 
cf  cplnicn   rft^'n   rau."^.*  thf'  Err^atest  distention 

T^.e  prcp-Tsai  to  vf:^t  in  the  Treasury  Department  the  function 
of  rendering  an  advanre  derisi'-'n  involving  the  expenditure  of 
public  rur.d-5  ss  ;r.  my  p.r.;  ..'^.  unw.st"  Tho  Treasury  Department 
Is  a  large  spend. r.g  azT.cy  and  the  function  of  "enderlng  advance 
decisions  should  ccntlnuf^  to  be  <*xprrised  by  a  ronspending.  inde- 
pendent agency  such  as  the  General  .Accounting  Office,  under  a 
CompTcilrr   General    .  | 

If  such  functions  were  vested  .n  the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet  It 
would  mear5  that  rhl?  Bu'e^u  would  first  have  the  power  of  ap- 
prcnng  estim.att*  of  appropriation'^,  and  then  have  the  control 
cf  the  s;-)ena;ne     f  thf   am;-^;nts  .-tppr'^priated 

Cmz^na  gene.^Hy  know  t/.e  vaiue  and  the  function  of  a  con- 
troller They  icn^,w  the  practical  wortn  of  an  effective  watchdog 
cf  public  funds 

My  friends  the  worthy  rbiectivs  of  President  Roo«evelt  and  the 
New  E>eai  must  be  acccrnp.;.5hed  I  know  tney  will  be  fought 
through  to  a  successi'ul  ciUn.maticn.  and  that  they  will  bring  a 
better  day  for  all  cf  us  the  pes-i.-^iL-m  of  reactionaries  to  the  con- 
trsry  notwithstanding 

But  they  wlii  net  be  heip*"d  by  such  proposals  as  this  one  I 
have  discussed  tcday 

I  don  t  think  Contzres^  will  pass  the  bill.  I  don't  even  think 
President  Rco=w  velt  v.U  put  up  a  fight  in  Its  behalf  after  he  thor- 
oughly sam.ples  :hc  s^ritiment  of  Congress 


The  Home  You  Want  Is  Within  Your  Reach — You 
Can  Now  Build  on  New  F.  H.  A.  Long-Term,  Low- 
Interest  Plan — You  Can  Paint,  Modernize,  Re- 
pair, and  Improve  Your  Present  House  on  Easy 
Terms—Funds  .\vailable  for  City  and  Farm  Con- 
struction Throu^'h  New  Service  Office  Opening  in 
Austin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF   TK.XAS 

IX  THE  Hnr.<K  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Thursday.  March  17,  1938 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  the 
past— during  the  entire  administration  of  President  Roose- 
velt, in  fact — heard  a  great  deal  about  the  various  programs 
designed  and  set  gomg  ^^  put  the  .American  family  on  its  feet. 
For  the  first  time  m  our  history-  the  little  fellow,  the  poor  and 
unkno-wn  little  family,  has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
all  the  leaders  of  our  country  during  the  last  5  years.  It  is  a 
most  encouraging  condition. 

But  only  when  we  can  see  and  touch  and  feel  the  results 
of  the  working  of  the  various  programs  this  "Udministration 
has  started  do  we  appreciate  how  well  and  hew  fast  these 
ideas  have  been  changed  from  mere  principles  into  benefits. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration's  work,  as  it  is  spring- 
ing into  new  life  under  the  amendments  recently  passed  by 
this  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President,  is  a  clear-cut 
case. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  revised  law  I  have  received  many 
letters  asking  about  procedure  and  saying  definitely  that 
the  writers  intended  to  build  as  soon  as  they  could  obtain 
full  information.  For  this  reason  I  have  compiled  three  lists 
of  questions  and  answers  arranged  under  these  headings: 

First.  If  you  want  to  build  your  own  home. 

Second.  If  you  want  to  paint,  modernize,  repair,  or  im- 
prove your  home. 

Tliird.  Oeneral  questions. 


I 
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IT  TOtr  WAKT  TO  WUTLD  TOTTt  OWN  BOKX 

1.  Where  do  I  apply  for  dlrecUons  on  how  to  go  about  get- 
ting a  loan? 

To    the    Federal    Housing   Administration    service    office 
which  wiJl  open  Monday.  Mar^  28.  in  the  Austin  Pqst  Office 
Building— the   main   city   pdst   office— at    221    West  Sixth 
Sircet.  with  Mr.  L.  B.  Griffith  in  charge. 

2.  Does  the  Federal  Government  itself  lend  the  money? 
No.    F.  H.  A.  insured  loans — which  means  loans  the  P.  H 

A.  insures  for  money-lending  companies,  protecting  thern 
against  loss  in  case  the  borrower  does  not  pay— are  loans  to 
pnvate  home  builders  or  home  modemizers  made  by  private 
financial  companies  approved  by  the  P.  H.  A. 

3.  Who  should  apply  for  this  kind  of  loan? 

Any  responsible  person  with  a  steady  income,  good  credit 
and  good  prospects  of  being  able  to  pay  it  back. 

4.  To  whom  should  I  apply  for  this  kind  of  a  loan? 

To  any  bank,  building  and  loan  associaUon.  or  other  finan- 
cial company  approved  by  the  P.  H.  A.  A  list  of  approved 
companies  in  central  Texas  may  be  had  by  writing  or  calling 
on  Mr.  Griffith  at  the  Austin  office. 

5.  What  kind  of  property  may  be  financed? 
One-  to  four -family  houses. 

6.  What  is  the  largest  loan  allowed? 

$16,000.  As  a  rule,  the  P.  H.  A.  advises  against  building 
a  home  to  cost  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  your 
annual  salary. 

7.  How  are  the  loans  paid  back? 

In  equal  monthly  installments.  The  size  of  the  payment 
and  the  time  allowed  to  pay  back  the  loan  depend  on  how 
much  the  borrower  can  afford  to  pay  regularly  out  of  his 
wages  or  salary  every  month. 

KAST   KONTHLT  INSTAU-MINTS  PAT  OIT   TOtm   LOAW 

8.  What  Is  included  in  each  monthly  payment? 

Part  of  the  principal,  interest  (not  more  than  5  percent 
can  be  charged),  premium  on  the  mortgage  insurance  (one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  1  percent,  depending  on  the  kind  of 
mortgage),  taxes,  fire,  and  hazard  Insurance  premiums. 

9.  Can  you  pay  off  the  mortgage  before  it  conies  due? 
Yes.    It  Is,  of  course,  to  the  borrower's  advantage  to  pay 

off  the  loan  as  fast  as  he  can. 

10.  When  must  application  be  made? 

The  application  must  be  made  and  plans  approved  before 
construction  is  started. 

11.  Wh,-it  is  the  down  payment? 

The  down  payment  can  be  either  cash  or  a  clear  lot  or 
both.  The  down  payment  can  be  as  low  as  10  percent  of  the 
total  appraised  value. 

For  example:  On  a  $5,000  home,  the  lender  might  advance 
up  to  90  percent.  The  down  payment  would  be  $500  and 
the  mortgage  loan  $4,500.  Monthly  payments  of  about 
$29.70  would  pay  off  the  loan  and  Interest  To  this  would 
be  added  90  cents  a  month  for  mortgage  insurande,  one- 
twelfth  of  the  year's  taxes,  and  one-twelfth  of  the  year's  haz- 
ard insurance  charges. 

Lesser  loans  are  in  proportion. 

12.  How  much  time  in  allowed  to  pay  back? 

For  mortgages  of  $5,«00  or  less,  25  years  may  be  allowed. 

13.  What  are  the  financing  charges? 

Not  over  5  percent,  plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent,  the  cot-j 
of  the  Insuring  of  the  loan  by  the  F.  H.  A. 

14.  Must  the  borrower  live  in  the  house? 

Yes.  The  smaller  d^wn  payment.  10  percent,  and  the 
longer  term  to  pay  back,  25  years,  apply  only  to  owners  who 
occupy  their  houses. 

CAM    I   RD'IMAHCB  THX   ICOBTGACX8   ON    KT    BOT7SET 

1.  Can  I  refinance  my  present  first  and  second  mortgages 
by  turning  them  into  one  mortgage  under  this  F.  H.  A.  plan? 

Yes;  if  the  property  you  own  meets  the  P.  H.  A.  standards. 
But  a  new  mortgage  must  take  in  all  the  present  mortgages 

on  the  house  and  lot. 

2.  Is  such  a  loan  limited  to  present  mortgages  or  the  price 
I  paid  for  my  home?  « 
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No.  In  some  cases  the  k»n  can  be  big  enough  to  Include 
money  for  rf>pairs.  modernizing,  or  improving  in  order  to 
make  the  property  eligible  for  a  P.  H.  A.  loan. 

3^  Does  the  P.  H.  A.  plan  apply  only  to  a  new  home? 

No.  If  an  exisUng  house  meets  P.  H.  A.  re<iuii«m«nts  it 
can  be  bought  on  the  P.  H.  A.  plan,  but  the  down  payment 
must  be  at  least  20  percent. 

HOW    CAN   I   OBT    MONIT   TO   FAIMT  AND  BVAIIT 

1.  Can  I  fix  up  my  present  house,  put  in  a  bathrtwm.  paint 
it,  put  a  sink  in  the  kitchen,  and  do  other  remodeling  and 
modernizing  with  one  of  these  P.  H.  A.  loans? 

Yes.  Loans  for  this  kind  of  work  are  called,  by  the  law 
"property-improvement  loans."  and  they  are  made  for  Just 
such  purposes.  These  loans  aro  made  by  private  companies 
and  the  P.  H.  A.  insures  these  companies  against  loss.  The 
purpose  of  the  insurance  is  to  encourage  lending  companlea 
to  make  loans  for  these  purposes  more  generally  possible 

2.  Who  can  get  such  a  loan? 

The  owner  of  the  property  to  be  Improved.  This  includes 
anybody  leasing  a  piece  of  property,  such  as  a  store  or  busi- 
ness house,  and  who  has  a  lease  that  will  not  expire  untU  at 
least  6  months  after  the  date  the  k>an  is  due  to  be  paid. 
T^e  borrower  must  have  good  credit  and  must  be  consktertd 
able  to  make  his  payments.  An  individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  other  qualified  organization  may  make  such 
loans. 

3.  On  what  kind  of  work  can  the  money  borrowed  under 
this  plan  be  spent? 

(a)  For  repairs,  alterations,  or  improvements  on  or  in  con- 
necUon  with  buUdings  already  on  the  lot  or  fann.  For 
example:  Repairing  the  roof.  addiUon  of  a  room,  rebuilding 
a  porch,  putting  in  plumbing  or  heating,  a  new  fence  or 
walks,  and  drives,  etc. 

(b)  For  building  new  houses,  garages,  bams,  etc 

(c)  Loans  cannot  be  had.  however,  to  buy  equipment  and 
appliances. 

4.  How  much  can  be  borrowed? 

Not  exceeding  $10,000  for  repairs,  alterations,  or  Improve- 
ments such  as  are  listed  under  Question  3a  directly  above. 
Not  exceeding  $2,500  for  building  new  buUdings  as  explained 
in  Question  3b  directly  above. 

MANT  TETAS  ACEMCIZS  AIZ  BEAST  TO  MA»w  y.  h.  A.  LOANS 

5.  Who  lends  this  money  to  those  wanting  to  do  this  work? 
Banks,  savings  institutions.  buUdlng  and  loan  associations. 

finance  companies,  and  other  instituUons  approved  by  the 
P.  H.  A.  There  are  thousands  of  such  companies  through- 
out the  United  States.  Many  are  scattered  about  central 
Texas. 

6.  Where  do  I  have  to  go  to  get  one  of  these  loans? 

Directly  to  an  approved  finance  company.  Tlie  Austin  serv- 
ice office  of  the  P.  H.  A.  can  give  you  the  names  of  the 
companies  in  your  community  which  have  be«i  approved. 
The  money  lent  you  is  the  company's  money,  not  the  FMerai 
Government's.  Therefore,  whether  you  can  get  the  loan  or 
not  is  decided  by  the  company,  under  the  requirements  set 
up  by  the  P.  H.  A. 

7.  What  kinds  of  property  can  be  Improvedf 
City,  town,  and  farm  property. 

8  How  long  can  a  person  have  to  pay  back  the  loan? 
Up  to  5  years  for  repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements, 
and  up  to  10  years  for  building  new  small  batam, 

9.  How  do  I  pay  the  loan  back? 

In  equal  monthly  installments,  or  semimonthly  Install- 
ments, or  weekly  Installments,  whichever  seems  best  tn  your 
case.  Some  farm  borrowers  can  even  arrange  it  so  they  can 
make  harvest-seastm  payments. 

10.  Can  I  get  a  loan  on  property  I  now  own  but  which  I 
have  mortgaged? 

Yes;  if  the  lending  company  is  willing.  It  may  require 
that  payments  on  the  mortgage  and  aU  taxes  be  paid  up  to 
date. 

SOM«  OTECm  QUBSTION8  WHICH  MAT  P17ZZUI  TOU 

1.  Will  a  lot  I  now  own  free  and  clear  of  debt  be  acceptable 
in  establishing  my  equity  of  cash? 
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appen:)ix  to  the  congressional  record 


weeks 


Tes:  a  free  and  dear  lot  owned 
kma  or  to  be  purchased  az^d  fully 
coDsidered  as  an  equity  in  equal 
lot  as  determined  by  the  P.  H.  A. 

a.  How  loQg  does  it  take  to  get 
P.  H.  A.? 

In  most  cases  not  to  exceed  2 
ble  to  get  all  the  information 

S.  What  are  the  first  coeta 

When  you  file  your  application 
the  rate  of  $3  per  $1,000  of  the  face 
tion.    If  your  loan  ia  rejected 
property  being  made,  this  fee  will 
a  k>an  ia  approved,  however,  even 
aaked  for.  you  cannot  get  a  refund 

4.  Is  the  finance  compaziy 
make  any  cbancs  of  its  own  in 
cation? 

Tes.    An  approved  lender  can 
equal  to  1  percent  of  the  face 
all  kML^v  to  be  made  on  existing 
than  $20.  whichever  amount  is 
cav«i1ng  new  oooatniction  the  lender 
spectloQs  of  the  property  during 
partial  advances  of  the  loan  during 
tion,  can  charge  an  amount  equal  to 
dpal  amount  of  the  mortgage  or  a 
ever  amount  is  the  larger. 


by  the  applicant  for  a 
laid  for  by  him  will  be 
to  the  value  of  the 


am(tmt 


arproval  of  a  loan  by  the 


necessary 
a  borrower 


without 
b> 


makiig 


Where  it  is  impossl- 

it  may  take  longer. 

has  to  pay? 

you  must  pay  a  fee  at 

amount  of  the  appllca- 

an  appraisal  of  the 

paid  back  to  you.    If 

though  for  less  than  you 

3f  this  fee. 

the  loan  allowed  to 
with  the  appll- 


connection 


chaige 


amoui  It 
pro?  erty 

grater. 


a  first  service  charge 

of  the  appUcation  on 

or  a  fee  of  not  less 

On  applications 

provided  he  makes  in- 

cbnatruction  and  makes 

the  period  of  construe- 

2V2  percent  of  the  prin- 

flit  charge  of  $50.  which- 


This  information  has  been 
Mep  in  a  community  and  county-wld(  1 
with  the  opening  of  the  Austin  office 
to  tnrepare  the  way  for  this  ofBce  to 
and  moat  efficient  work  fnxn  the  st^rt 
,  We  were  successful  in  presenting 
Federal   Housing   Administration 
this  office  in  Austin  largely  because 
home  building  and  the  great  developjnent 
tral  Tfexas  area  through  the  reclama 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authorilly 
cation  activities. 

The  spirit  of  unity  ha  whfch  the  wbol 
this  enterprlK  Is  wen  shown  In  this 
past  received  from  the  Austin  Chamber 


Hf   CSMTIAI.   TBAS 

dtstrlbited  in  my  district  as  a 

program  in  connection 

It  has  been  our  desire 

be  able  to  do  Its  fullest 


repr  eae 


A^MftlTi  apprsctmtes  opening  of  F.  H 
Ift-day   limit   on   disposition   of   bousing 
OBMit  at  tb«  attc»  has  b«en  given  eztensi 
to  Iff    Wmiam  H    Clark.  Jr  ■  visit 
•geocles   will   giaOlj   meet    with    him 
conferred  on  matter  and  find  that 
by  at  laaat  sU  landing  Lg^Qcio.  amdjog 
active   that  proBpertlT*   owners   are 
available  and  potential  tUm^n^  tor  P. 
promptly.     Ban±s  adrlae  that  acy  time 
ttv«  bullderm  an  not  adequately  and 
peilng   lending  agenctos  the   banks   wUlJ 
facUlUea  availahla. 


AOMiM  IS  1  aAnoK  iM  mAS  cm 


It  is  my  opinloD  that  in  the  entire 
there  is  no  more  noteworthy  agency 
ing  Administration.    Its  operations 
a  eaai.    It  la  in  no  aenae  ot  the 
pays  its  way  as  It  goea  alone.    It  .^. 
principles  and  its  organizat^m.  from 
Waalklncton  Administrator,  through 
State  director,  and  to  the  suboOces  ia 
prompt.    Mr.  Clark  has  done  a 
Texas.    He  has  thoroughly  sold  the 
Texas.    He  has  made  no  great  show, 
and  he  has  staged  no  stunts.    In  a 
he  has  been  getting  tbe  Job  done. 

Whenever  we  all  unite  in  any 
ness  back  through  its  natural 
money  in  banks,  lifting  the  Jobless 
fx«eilnc  the  stream  of  building 
Ing  the  flow  gates  of  business  and 


blghy 


qui  St 


program 
cours  es 
cff 
mater  alB 


i 

CO  aceming 
(If 


convincing  case  to  the 

the   need   for 

the  public  Interest  in 

of  the  whole  cen- 

ion  and  power  projects 

and  its  rural  electrifl- 


e  city  has  worked  in 
telegram  which  I  have 
of  Commerce: 


aubofflce  and  facility  of 

sppllcatlons.     Establish- 

'e  publicity.     In  reference 

ntatlves  of  all  lending 

dankers   advise    they    have 

appll^tlons  are  being  handled 

whom   competition   Is  so 

■olikited    by    several    and    all 

i.  A.   loans  Is  being   met 

requirements  of  proepec- 

prpmptly  met  by  the  com- 

take  steps   to   keep   the 


ICIOIT.  THOaOUCR 


'econstructian  program 

'  han  the  Federal  Hous- 

d  >  not  cost  the  taxpayer 

wird  a  pubUr  leech.    It 

opei  ates  on  sound  business 

Stewart  McDonald,  the 

Mr.  dark,  the  Texas 

efficient,  thorough,  and 

commendable  Job  in 

P.  H.  A.  iH^jgram  to 

le  has  blown  no  horns. 

,  unassuming  manner 


which  turns  biud- 

unpacking  clogged 

the  relief  rolls,  un- 

and  supfdies,  open- 

in(|uatry,  and  puttiiog  our 


people  In  homes  we  have  united  in  the  best  work  any  of 
us  can  do.  For  by  such  means  we  unite  In  recovery  which 
is  permanent. 


Cancer  Work  of  Government  Progressing  Success- 
fully. Buildings,  Research,  Grants-in-aid.  Let 
Us  Attack  Syphiliis  Ne.vt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF    TKX.aLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRF.SENTATrV'ES 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1938 

CANCIR     CONTTUaL.       APPBOPRIATION     rOR     BXIILDIT*GS,     RESKARCH 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  things  for  which 
I  feel  the  greatest  pnde  is  my  part  in  helping  to  put  over  the 
cancer-control  bill.  I  introduced  one  of  the  first  bills  on 
cancer. 

Appropriations  for  buildings  were  made  last  year.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  is  having  successful  progress  in 
building  at  Bethesda,  Md..  on  property  donated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  late  Luke  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  died  less  than 
a  year  ago  on  this  ver>'  land— of  cancer. 

For  grants-in-aid  appropriations  have  also  been  made  for 
various  cancer  projects.  Research  and  study  have  been  given 
tremendous  impetos.  Dr  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  National  Public  Health  Department,  and  his 
assistants  are  dolnr'  an  f.xrellent  piece  of  work.  He  esti- 
mates that  50  percent  of  these  aflUcted  with  cancer,  if  the 
disease  is  detected  early  enough,  can  be  saved.  The  detection 
of  cancer  in  its  early  stages  is  one  of  the  important  parts  of 
the  program. 

DISZASZS    SHOtTU)    BE    DISCrSSED    BY    RIGHT    NAME 

TTiere  is  no  known  cure  for  cancer.  This  great  institu- 
tion will  attempt  to  cooperate  with  l^undreds  of  mstitutions 
and  thousands  of  physician.s  to  find  a  cure — and  some  day, 
this  will  be  done.  Thi.';  work  should  be  encouraged  by  all 
the  people. 

Public  health  and  the  discussion  of  diseases  by  their  right 
names  should  be  encouraged.  For  instance,  there  is  before 
the  House  a  syphilis  bill  For  that.  too.  I  am  working— it 
is  easier  to  cure  than  cancer,  out  still  a  great  problem. 


The  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  br  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  RYAN  DUFFY 

Of   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  31  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
January  31) ,  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY   HON    JOvSKPH   P    GLTFPET    OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. ON  MARCH  30.   1938 


Mr.  DUFFY.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  ReccJrd  an  Interesting  address  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Otrr- 
FEY]  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  March  30. 
1938.  The  address  was  delivered  in  connection  with  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  is  to  be  celebrated  on  April  8. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladle*  »uid  genUemen.  it  la  with  great  pleasure  that  I  speak  to 
you  tonight  regarding  the  early  history  oi  the  great  Commau- 
wealth,  Pennsylvania. 


I 


■  ; 
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Most  people  associate  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania  with  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Penn  truly  did  found  Pennsylvania,  but  it  was  settled 
and  colonized  by  Swedes  and  Finns  8  years  before  Penn  was  born 
For  some  unfortunate  reason,  the  beginnings  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  sadly  neglected  by  historians.  Colonization  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  was  first  conceived  by  Sweden's  great  EClng  Qus- 
tavus  Adolphus  In  1834.  He  nursed  the  idea  for  several  years  and 
was  about  to  dispatch  an  expedition  when  he  died  In  battle  In 
the  great  Thirty  Years'  War.  His  dream,  however,  lived  on  In  the 
mind  of  Count  Oxenstlerna.  his  Chancellor,  who  became  adviser 
to  Queen  Christina,  successor  to  King  Oustavus  Adolphus.  Oxen- 
stlerna never  forgot  the  wishes  of  his  ruler  and  constantly 
beseeched  the  Queen  to  carry  out  overseas  colonization. 

Consequently,  in  1637  the  Swedish  Oovemment  endorsed  a  com- 
mercial venture,  headed  by  Peter  Mlnult,  to  Invade  the  Delaware 
Valley.  Mlnult  was  no  stninger  to  the  North  American  Continent 
as  he  had  already  founded  present-day  New  York"  State,  when  in 
the  employ  of  the  Ehitch.  In  fact.  It  was  Mlnult  who  purchased 
the  island  of  Manl^attan  from  the  Indians  for  $34.  The  Swedish 
Oovemment  placed  two  ships  at  the  disposal  of  Mlnult — the  Kal- 
mar  Nyckel  and  the  Fogel  Grip.  He  sailed  from  Gothenburg, 
Swedei.,  with  about  150  persons,  late  In  November  1637.  The  trip 
to  America  was  a  terrible  ordeal.  The  two  vessels  were  battered 
by  constantly  heavy  seas  and  terrific  winds,  and  It  took  nearly  5 
months  to  cross  the  AUantic.  It  was  on  April  8,  1638,  that  these 
two  vessels  literally  staggered  up  the  Delaware  River  and  cast 
anchor  a  few  miles  below  present-day  Chester.  Shortly  after,  five 
Indian  sachems  boarded  the  Kalmar  Nyckel  and  gathered  In  Mln- 
ul.s  cabin  for  a  conference.  The  outcome  was  the  purchase  of 
land  extending  from  Cape  May  to  what  is  now  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  with  the  western  boundary  vaguely  described  as  where 
the  sun  sets.  The  eastern  boundary,  of  course,  was  the  Delaware 
River.  That  was  actually  the  definite  beginning  of  Pennsylvania. 
Now,  Mlnult  was  ever  restless,  looking  for  new  fields  and  more 
profits.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  colonization  here  than  he  left  in  the 
Fogel  Grip  for  the  West  Indies  for  further  trade.  WhUe  at  anchor 
he  wenf  over  to  a  nearby  ship  to  visit  a  friend.  A  terrific  storm 
came  up  and  blew  the  vessel  away,  destroying  it,  with  all  aboard. 
Thus  was  Mlnult  lost  to  history. 

When  word  reached  Sweden  that  Mlnult  had  died,  a  new  director 
named  HoUandaer  was  sent  here.  Hollandaer  bought  more  land 
from  the  Indians,  extending  the  northern  boundary  to  present-day 
Morrlsvllle.  Pa.,  which  1b  opposite  Trenton,  N.  J.  Under  Hollandaer 
the  colony  expanded  and  settlements  were  established  throughout 
the  countryside. 

Word  went  back  to  Sweden  of  the  colony's  prosperity  and  the 
Oovemment  decided  to  implant  a  colonial  empire  In  place  of  a  dis- 
tinct commercial  enterprise.  With  that  In  mind,  Lt.  Col.  Johan 
Prlntz  was  drafted  to  service  as  Governor.  Prlntz  was  a  mighty 
man.  both  physically  and  mentally.  He  weighed  400  potmds,  and 
historians  state  that  his  drinking  cup  was  of  2-quart  size  and  his 
appetite  accordingly.  Prlntz  arrived  here  in  1643  with  more  colon- 
ists, trade  goods,  and  livestock.  He  quickly  vetoed  the  site  of 
Mlnuit's  colcny  as  a  strategic  place  of  govemment  and  moved  It 
to  TlnJcum  Island.  He  erected  a  fort  there  because  It  commanded 
the  Delaware  River  and  also  erected  an  executive  mansion  Thua 
was  bullded  the  cradle  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prlntz  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energy.  He  gathered  unto  him 
about  50  sturdy  colonists  and  ordered  them  to  build  storehovises, 
cabins,  and  a  trading  post.  Com  and  tobacco  vrere  planted  out- 
posts for  trading  with  the  Indians  were  established,  and  a'  wide 
circle  of  trap  lines  set  to  catch  beaver,  mink,  and  otter  that  were 
sent  to  the  naother  country  and  became  dollars  and  cents  In  the 
currency  of  that  day. 

As  development  went  on  with  a  prosperous  flourish  the  Dutch 
and  English  were  attracted  to  the  vicinity  by  the  profits  Prtntz 
was  piling  up.  Almost  opposite  •nnlciun  Island  the  English  estab- 
lished a  settlement  in  New  Jersey,  made  up  of  dissatisfied  colonists 
from  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  several  other  nearby  localities  the 
Dutch  gathered.  They  built  stockades,  forts,  and  homes  and  more 
^  less  continually  claimed  the  territory  for  the  Netherlands 
Prtntz,  however,  made  light  of  their  claims.  Sometimes  he  Ignored 
them,  and  at  other  times  he  would  take  a  band  of  soldiers  go 
forth,  and  knock  their  settlements  to  pieces.  If  a  Dutch  ship  came 
up  the  river,  he  let  go  a  blast  of  solid  shot  from  Tinlcum  Aland's 
fort,  which  discouraged  their  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Pennsyl- 
vania until  years  later. 

Printz  received  his  first  real  set-back  about  a  year  after  he  estab- 
lished the  seat  of  government  at  'nnlcimi  Island.  A  careless  sentry 
went  to  sleep  in  the  fort  leaving  a  candle  burning,  and  thus  a 
fire  started  which  reached  the  powder  magazine  and  blew  up  the 
fort  and  destroyed  the  executive  mansion,  the  trading  post  as  well 
as  other  nearby  buildings. 

Undaunted,  Prlntz  rallied  his  forces  and  constructed  new  build- 
ings. He  ordered  glass — a  great  liumry— from  Sweden  for  the  new 
executive  mansion.  He  Imported  books,  brass  door  knockers  iron 
hinges,  and  nails — things  usually  found  only  In  the  great  palaces  of 
Europe.  He  then  established  the  first  school  and  church  In  Penn- 
sylvania, with  both  school  classes  and  church  meetings  held  In 
the  blockhouse. 

The  Reverend  Johan  Campanlus  Holm,  a  distinguished  Swedish 
prelate,  who  had  accompanied  Prtntz  to  America,  was  the  minister 
Holm  was  indefatigable  in  his  zeal  to  spread  religion.  He  went  out 
to  the  many  little  settlements  about  the  countryside  every  night 
and  held  church,  and  by  day  he  talked  to  the  Indian*  in  an  effort 
to  convert  them  to  the  Chrlatlan  religion.     He  finally  translated 


-that  of  the  Mlnquas,  the 


the  catecklsm  Into  the  Indian  languag« 
dominant! tribe  In  that  territory 

Prlntz  had  received  very  definite  instructions  from  Count  Oxen- 
stlerna about  his  method  of  conduct.  These  instmctlons  told  him 
hI  =  L5?*.w  ^"^'  tBAxlY.  to  spread  religion  everywhere,  but  to 
do  so  with  the  understanding  that  all  creeds  were  to  be  left  to 
themselves.  There  was  to  be  no  bigotry  or  no  class  hatred. 
rror^  R^  r*"  «"*^  ^y  Prlnui colony  was  augmented  by  arrival* 
ftrom  Sweden.  However,  historikns  reveal  that  various  Individual* 
were  contmuously  straying  away  to  establish  new  settlements  unti* 
nnally  he  was  short  of  manpower.  He  sent  many  requests  to 
,«^®^  '°'"  "Assistance  but  received  no  encouragement.  Plnally  In 
1663,  he  went  home  to  make  a  personal  plea  to  hu  Government, 
^V'^fril^  ^oPr/^-la^.  ^eut.  Johan  Papegoja,  behind  to  admin- 
ister affairs.  Printz  found  the  home  government  busy  with  affair* 
of  state  and  was  told  to  wait  for  an  answer.  In  the  meantime  he 
betook  himself  to  Bottnaryd.  which  was  near  his  birthplace    and 

^Sfrfcf^o^*.^  *  *='7"  °"*=**'  ^^^^-  A  K^t  exponent  of  horseback 
riding,  Prlntz  went  out  on  hi*  favorite  steed  one  day.  The  horse, 
high-spirited  and  mettlesome,  threw  him  and  he  died  from  hi* 
Injuries.     That  was  in  1663.  ««»««*!*« 

Meanwhile  Printz  wUled  Tinlcum  Island  to  his  daughter  Armegot 
who  was  the  wife  of  his  aide,  Lieutenant  Fapegola.  Armegot  was 
Americas  first  blg-buslnes*  woman,  the  Hetty  Green  of  her  time. 
£>he  sold  the  Islands  and  went  to  Sweden.  When  the  purchaser  de- 
faulted on  installments  she  came  right  back  and  started  leeai 
proceedings.  It  was  the  first  big  lawsuit  In  America,  and  finally 
was  decided  in  her  favor  by  the  courts  of  New  York  some  years 
later.  She  sold  the  Island  again  with  like  result,  and  yet  once  mora, 
each  time  making  a  death -defying  trip  across  the  ocean  in  a  smaU. 
open -decked  ship  to  save  the  cradle  of  Pennsylvania.  Finally  she 
sold  it  to  a  purchaser  who  paid  the  money. 

Armegot  Prlntz  should  be  called  the  foimder  of  the  Lucy  Stone 
League  In  America.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  married  Ueutenant 
Papegoja.  she  was  always  known  as  Armegot  Prtntz  and  so  signed 
her  name  on  legal  cociunenta  throughout  her  life.  She  also  was 
America's  first  distiller,  at  least.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pennsylvania 
There  is  a  license  in  existence  from  the  British  Crown  giving  her 
authority  to  distill  spirituous  liquors  with  the  admonition  that 
she  do  so  with  great  care. 

Furthermore,  she  remained  the  head  of  Pemuylvanla's  first 
machine  Industry — a  couple  of  revolving  stones  that  sli«d  the 
mllllona  of  wheels  that  turn  today  in  oiu-  glorious  Conunonwealth 
and  make  It  the  greatest  Industrial  State  In  the  Nation.  Armesot's 
industrial  venture  was  a  ig-iat  mill  on  Cobbs  Creek,  not  far  from 
Tinlcum  Island,  which  was  erected  by  her  father.  It  was  used  by 
our  forefathers  to  grind  their  grain  and  was  turned  by  water  power 
Its  replica  stands  there  today,  restored  by  the  Coloalal  Dames  at 
America.  Armegot  Prlntz  wotild  have  been  a  remarkable  woman 
at  any  period  of  the  world's  history,  but  when  we  realise  what  it 
meant  300  years  ago  for  a  women  to  possess  the  oovuage.  ability 
and  InteUlgence  which  she  showed,  she  stand*  out  a*  a  woman 
whose  recognition  by  Pennsylvania  has  been  too  long  delayed. 
While  we  are  celebrating  this  great  oocaaion  of  Pennsylvania* 
founding,  we  should  consider  some  siUtable  memorial  for  Armesot 
Prtntz,  probably  the  first  exponent  of  eqiul  rights  la  America. 

In  1655.  while  Prtntz  was  In  Sweden,  the  Dutch  came  down  from 
New  York,  with  soldiers  on  foot  and  by  sea.  to  contest  Swedish 
authority  In  the  Delaware  Valley.  A  batUe  ensued,  but.  fortunately, 
not  a  great  one,  for  only  five  or  six  lives  were  lost.  The  result  was 
that  the  Dutch  captxired  all  Swedish  positions  and  n^jed  tbelr  flac 
of  authority.  ^^ 

Btislness  went  on  as  usual,  however,  and  never  was  an  attempt 
made  to  confiscate  lands  or  take  comnwrclal  property  from  ths 
rightful  owners. 

After  that  came  the  EnglUh  with  a  claim  to  all  North  America. 
There  never  was  any  violent  trouble  between  the  KngM»h.  Dutch, 
and  Swedes.  The  English  simply  marched  In  and  took  over  tha 
territory,  claiming  a  prior  right.  Their  right  to  do  so  under  the 
laws  of  that  day  seems  imquestloned,  as  they  were  In  Virginia 
in  1607  and  In  Massachtisetts  In  1620.  It  was  understood  la 
those  days  that  a  nation  could  claim  all  territory  lying  between 
its  two  flags,  so  it  Is  apparent  that  they  were  entitled  to  all  ths 
land  between  MaMachusetts  and  Virginia. 

So  it  was  that  in  1683  WUllam  Penn  came  to  Pennsylvanlar— 
with  a  deed  to  thousands  of  acres  In  the  vicinity  of  preaent-day 
Philadelphia.  This  grant  was  made  by  the  British  Crown  for  • 
debt  it  owed  to  Penn's  father,  an  admiral  In  the  British  Navy. 
Penn  came  here  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  He  came 
to  promote  friendliness  and  equality  and  religious  tolerance  for 
and  among  all.  However,  thanks  to  our  Aiat  stiudy  foimders.  ha 
discovered  the  Institutions  for  those  things  well  advanced.  The 
Swedes  and  Finns  had  established  .schools,  churches,  snd  Isw 
courts,  and  it  was  only  necessary  for  Penn.  with  his  gi«st  genius 
and  superb  well-being  for  all.  to  carry  on. 

Pennsylvania,  In  celebrating  Its  three  hundredth  anniversary 
next  April  8 — ^Forefathers'  Day — does  so  as  a  unit,  not  as  a  race 
of  Swedes,  Finns.  Dutch,  or  English,  but  as  a  monumental  com- 
memoration to  those  grest  pioneer  forefathers  who  established 
the  culture  and  education  that  Is  our  heritage  now  in  300  years  of 
progress. 

I  wish  an  in  the  sound  of  my  voice,  wherever  you  are,  either 
within  this  imperishable  Nation  or  over  the  seas,  to  celebrate  ths 
first  settlements  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State  of  tb* 
Union  and  the  true  "cradle  of  liberty"  of  these  United  States.  Z 
thank  you. 
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An  American  Veteran'm  VIei 

Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  LEMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F. 

IN  THK  8KNATK  OK  THK 


lit  I 


^^  OH  MAMON   U 


on  the  European 


GUFFEY 

titiXA 

I'NITKD  8TATKS 


RUFinf 


OF  WIUKMWH 


Mr  QVWfWe    m   Prm^ti^x,  t  •»*  unimiinovw  t^mw 
on  ih»  lufciiti.  An  Ar#h«an  V»v#r4n'i  Vitw  on  ih»  tur«P^» 


WM  OT^rfd  to  b« 


Hf  iMMliW  F    Hf*t«  mrWT, 


■MkltiM  h«M  iMiiiiA.  F«m  Btt^lm.  FiTMVlt,  V(Min«,  Miil  lUwt* 
^  ^TTri^^.  .^T^irr^».^w-  ««  «f  jiiw  OiAumMaH  •UMoft  for 


M*  Molt*  trim  Vht  MuAioi  ol  WJiV 

iiVOipiM) 


ItMl 


»  tlMWi    M   IMM 


m  in  int4l*lurofi»    ti  mma*  m 
UMiI  Atwirttl  iMiiiMittm  titr  a 

ki  Om&ii  M  U  •  hMia  •!  ft  <'•»•*«'.    ,^   . 

•I    MMI    AaMflMA    VIUMM  MMM    Id    ll«U    l»>\<l 

mM  mkfU  ptriMnNiUf  «mmn<I  U  ft  i»i»«erftn  Wh»«  rt»u- 
WM  MOM*  nrniy  ihrMt  ilMir  OMHitu  m.  ftM«uw  Ui#y  wtiuin  mu»»h 

vhMh  «t  Mim  ftn  MMiUia  te  ft  nftiton  ol  fm  wRifM*  h  !• 
IMMWUM  %o  MM  UiftI  UM  twMnH  MftUnfl  MbM>-r«IUiivi  ftclinnt 
li£f  ftMMMinc  t»>M  UMM  imUo  m  vh«rt  ih«  Mopi*  ft«  l«nt» 
M»  iMd  v«rr  mil*  to  r\f  ftMvt  i  m  wlMtlon  of  Utow  oOeuiU 
•te  ■hall  nnlro)  Mia  run  ia«  |(>^'«n  iin«nla  It  u  xtM  dMnoerftctM 
at  tiM  ««rM  U»i  f  vmvMtm  Ui  >  tptMiAM  taflusoM  tor  con- 

ttnoMt  pWM* 

•Hm  Amrma  vataraaa  of  th«  1  orM  W*r  ftrt  irwiUf  diMp- 
mSIm  MUMrMMiTum  of  mmu  ta  ■uiopt  Our  Mldivr  boft 
tMUv  f»lt  that  th»  MutrtAcw  ih»»  wwrt  c^lJtd  upon  to  m«A« 
Mfa  «»«»««•  to  tb*  ana  MUkbUa  Mwni  o(  dviaoeratte  pran«M 
IB  ta*  natleiM  of  ta*  vorM.  Tbl*  oat  luouMr,  aa  ■  mMBb«r  of 
tM  AMteaTlaltto  MenuaMta  Oen  aUntoa.  I  bad  tto.  opportttnity 
iTvMt  ta  Mwai  of  taa  luropaan  CBuntrlM  whart  xhn  lUU  h»v« 
Siwfiwiriii  I  ftottovo  ia«  vM«raai  ta  tboM  oountriw,  h«vin« 
MM  thffoiMa  tbo  awful  wparu>ncM  ol  war.  art  (orvmovt  Mftonf 
^^  wfeo  lar  thai  flt«7  poMiblo  fltart  mum  b*  mad*  to  rvmatn 
War  aoMi  no  roouuMo  \k»  ti 
n  my  own  com.  havo  oa*  or 


^  th<>  CeilumMa  n»t 


Mtuauon  TUt  MWrtoft  wtft  en 
tfurtnt  a  mmia)  toros^t^ait  ant 
wnri  on  Uta  Auairian  ortala. 

Ittart  bMni  no  o^)t«Uon.  Uto 
prvnitd  in  Uvo  Ricoaa.  u  folkiwt 

(PMtowiaa  It  ft  •Off  •»  fta  fta^Nai 
DMaaarai.  M  WtMoaoln,  ana  t  at 


al 


•ut.  «-!«»">--.?.  i«.5^-L!!:«»«"''"^ 


mi*  auprooM  nMuiar  ta*  vttaraa 
v«rv  Muoa  10  aat  M  10  poUof 
0«r  poo^  aaaor  war.    Wa 
la  ar^ir  to  koop  out  ol  ftay  ftratoi 


roady  to  aakc  groat  MotiAcM 

loaftlot.    Wt  oovot  no  land  or 

,««_-  to  otbar  nittona.    wa4U  AoMrUia  la  U>« 

taa  iMd  lliftt  asMi  t)BM  ifaln  in  ^n  affort  to  b«v« 


frtaadto  urtafe'di  Hi^  with  taeh  otaar.  I 

ftal  taat  wo  aro  about  roa«y  io  |tvo  <^  la  dUfUM 


attend  atrtotl 
tate  any 
tVOUWOi  ol 


10  our  own 


Wa  aro  |o(nf  to 
not  lolag  to  •nt«r 
poet  wiiob  wtU  ln?oiva  ua  witb  tho 
Wa  abaU  oarry  out  luoli  a  dafanaa  pro- 
«or  iiaU(  M  will  not  b«  ablo  to  kick  ua 
to  dtvoM  wnalvoa  anarvvittMUy  to  irytnc 
tA  Mtt9u  Btv  oMblMM  bora  at  bovM. 

Tbla  la  a  tUa  for  eUar  aafa  tbliblnf     It  it  important  (or  tha 
(VitHO  MMy  ol  tbk«  Malton  tbnt  « a  do  not  aUow  or  pormlt  any 
'  bfolana  or  •noUooaliaia  u  >  intarforo  wlib  our  oalm.  ooot 
MMi  of  tba  aiABUlt  probtai  la  at  band. 


if.  of  taam.  ju«t 

baya.  and  ttinr  do  not  <*i%m 
tbat  thtu  diid  had  to  fr" 


•ny  otbar  |00d  oltiaaa 


to 
hM 


A   Big  Na%T   Is  Not   Necessary   for  Defense— No 
Foreign  Country  Can  Successfully  Attack  Us 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTK  HILL 

iM    WVSUINUTON 

IN  THK  »UU  SK  'U-    KKI'KKSKNTATlVEa 
AHVUH45    rnOM    IHK    WOMAN  «    HOM«    (XVMFAJ^ON    FOIt 


Mr  MU,U  Mr  i»i>p«ik«'i  \ii\ao»  li»«v«  »o  rxtftnd  my  f«- 
luatk*  »v  <hi»  HiKoao  I  u\» Untn  «h  tiiuola  i>nmi»Hl  America'! 
t)atfhw«  whith  nm>r«m«  n\  U\*  Mairh  iiwua  ivt  ihi»  Woman '• 
Hmno  CnmDahiotv 

WUh  rft«mu'«»  Ut  *  v**"**'*  umpiulincnl  m»niloiA«Hl  in  inl 
arucli»  may  I  nay  that  thi«  pnuxwal  by  Ofwral  ■viUtr  it 
nof  b^rovf  i|\l«  Omii^M  Mowrvn  the  »uthar  nf  thU  artlfla 
wfU  ilUutiftlim  luy  oon(i^ntuu\  ihAi  if  wa.  a«  •  nallun,  alay 
Mtfvty  »wny  frtut)  war«  nbittatl.  wp  can  luevaMituUy  avt>ld 
l»art«ci|>a«loi\  \v\  »ll  wart, 

Mu«t  Am»rK*  n«hi  »iiiu>»  It  i«  luH  M  »U  h»i^*M«ry  dur^ly  w« 
hav»  M«  r»«»>t>  f«»t  i«ati^«  p*it  m  m>oU»»i  wai  in  Eunn*  w*^  A»U. 
Nuihuitf  ia»«»rv  Ml  hu»nO»niv«  •ui»«u\«iv«hn»  ihjviIU  w»*Ui«U  u«  to 
Minit  amiih#r  hud^  winy  «hri><ia  Vi.  I\||i>i  *n<l  tti»  un  Mif  ign  t**!'. 
■vail  IbAi  d*«f»r  o*n  b»  •»»rtii«l  W»  hnvt  bu»  Vi.  »Uuni  th*  w««'iva. 
R^fht  fur  |»at**  jin»)u»i»d  hv  Opm  an\«\l«y  I)  BuUfr  dkhi^  uml»r 
•vioh  an  amaiuUnant  lu  ih»  ixuwtuuumv,  a*  rtMid*!*  ol  ihf  Wumao'i 
Mii4i\a  (XMtUMWUwn  wUl  r»n\»»»b#i  w»  ihjuUI  »u»i  •#««  our  urmad 
rur<w«  aUrtMkd  for  atiy  MVtri»*«<».  *•  •hovtht  l»»  i>unv|tpHta  to  aatU*  uui 
dl«put#t  with  «>ib»r  n*u.>t .  by  whujiy  >>#ac»lva  mf»n« 

n  «>«u  b«  ar|\t«l,  v>f  i'««urM>,  ih»t  «  owvintry  wnh  wUkoh  wt  mi|»»l 
uvmrraJ  iHivilfl  tanit  n«  ikr»««»«l  ri>i»f«  <o  minoH  vu  v»|»«h  our  own  •ull. 
Tba«  wa  Miimia  havp  ii>>  vUons*  i)U»  tu  nMtti  r\»nvtn*ii»Jy  for  vm, 
th#  t'hMtt'M  that  *i»y  •u.u  ntvwk  touUl  »*i»  •vuvwiwfvUly  i>»rri«>d 
UiroMih  ikr  rouUI  avwi)  ho  Uvihi>l\ml  »rr>  itiiUHUMlly  htl  I>t  hu  uio« 
itOMd  ooniilktuiiuniU  »iitohaiit»iti  Uoitotal  RuUi>r  h««  by  im^Uoalioii 
«a(\iv»d  th»  ««»rr(««»ry  anU  «ujm»M»  w«im»  whioh  m  woviUI  Mi\a 
•h«v»ia  b«  iir^jwrwl  U»  <l»ft««H«  WH»*in  ih*  Um>m»  Uww  rtaftnwi  wt 
aN  invulni«r»ViU  Ovir  iinmout  urmatl  furt>»»,  plvu  >.v»  haiuial  «•- 
fsMiwa,  »r»  iaur»  than  •umi'iciX  »o  pfuvaut  Aity  »u»im  rrt)o^  twi»»«ral- 
tim  our  t«»rru»r)*l  wa*  i*r  oonMi>«»h<Al  ivowmiw  ip«  •n\ai  b«(nK  •«,  no 
tH»w»r  nuvwh*r»  in  Uhply  to  nmki«  ih*«  ftlifinpi 

Tlia  Navy  li  r«ftitnla»d  »»  'hi»  cvnmtry  •  flrnt  Una  of  dafanaa. 
■\it  It  will  \pn\<\\\\  «b«t  nniv  ir  i«  onnnnwi  ita  acwvny  to  Amarlran 
watM-a  A  n*(>t  aUamkHK  off  to  bnttlv  in  Ul»tat\t  walfia  Io«m  vA- 
rJrncy  in  tUrw;t  prtmorlUtn  lo  tht  lpn«n»  of  lU  voya|«  If  tht 
Am*riran  flM>t  wvrt,  for  tKamplP.  to  prtKwad  to  ihp  turtipaan  ooaat 
hi  wi»«»  b*t»l»,  It  would  rvnd  vipttu  U*  arrirfcl  that  lt«  B«htlnf 
fffacUvauiM*  hiul  br»n  cut  ivppro«lmt»li«ly  in  half  Thua  avwn  a 
■mallar  ttaat.  If  fraali  and  (.|)«r»iln»|  oh^m  to  lU  homt  baaaa.  oould 
r»adlly  dafaat  and  probuhly  ai»«troy  U\f  American  Navy  In  lUiy 
tugacamtnt  in  European  waters 

fr   wa  turn   U\»  pmWam   «b<Hii,    w»  •««   thut    thU   vary   factor 
•norroov»aly  Uicraaaaa  Uia  dafaniiva  ttrenfth  of  tha  Amartoan  flaat 
In  lu  uwn  wat#ra     InUrad   wen  if  ih»  two  uthtr  great  navloa,  ttit 
Brm«h  and  Japanaaa.  wara  in  mariie  thatr  praaant  foroaa  for  tha 
pvupoaa  of  atucklnii  tht  UniiMl  Nt«t«M,  ihalr  afflol»uoy  wuuld  ba 
•o  raducad  by  lh«  ilm*  U)i*y  roAched  our   m)aat  thul  thalr  com- 
binad  afffotive  ivrvntth  would   Ik-   n^eanvirably  laan  than   that  of 
tlM  praaant  Amarican  Klaet      In  othe<-  word*.  In  tU  own  aaaa  tha 
Amarioan  Navy   la   •uprema  and   cannot  ba  bamUn.     That  fad  It 
rtcofuiard  by  navti  axparu  averywhara 
a^)  long  M  thla  la  Uue  ihara  U  not  tha  allghtaat  danftr  that  any 
I    hiMtlla  pipadltlon   will   he  tent   Kgntnat  thu  ootuitry.  alnoa   auoh 
I    Ml  aipaOUlon  (Xiuid  nut  brtftk  through  our  nav«)  dafanaaa.     Lot 
u>  BUppuaa,  huwrvtr,  that  tuch  an  attempt  la  mada.     Wa  ahould 
have  to  praaume  that   the  enemy   would  ooma  from  Mroaa  tha 
octan.  for  It  la  avU -evident  that  neither  Canada  nor  lltaloo  haa 
tha  daalni  or  the  manpower  and  raaourcta  to  atttmpt  an  attack 
upon    thi<    United    Htatea      How    Urne    an    exptdlUon    would    tht 
auamy  n<<«d  and  how  would  he  brum;  it  aeroaa  tha  oooan? 

Many  {>aopla  believe  that  becauae  tha  A.  I.  F.  carriad  an  army 
of  a.OOO.OOO  man  to  France  such  a  feat  ootUd  eaaUv  ba  dupUcatao 
by  a  foraign  power  bent  upon  invadUig  Vha  UnlUd  atataa.  Thtta 
paopla  forgat  that  our  irooiis  paaaad  over  an  o<}tan  oontroUtd 
i  by  tha  Allied  navlna  and  landed  at  their  laUura  upon  frltndly 
territory  An  enemv  coming  to  nttack  ua  would  havt  to  fight  hit 
way  aoroMt  tha  aaa  and  than  would  have  to  fight  to  got  a  foot- 
'  hold  upon  our  ihorea  He  could  not  tend  over  a  faw  ahlpa  at  a 
time,  aa  wa  did.  for  luch  amall  uniu  oould  b«  picked  off  and 
daatroyad  one   by   on«.    Ua   would   havt   to  bav«   a  forot   larga 


\ 
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tinough  to  me«t  and  dtftat  tbt  Amtrloan  Anny  in  tho  flrtt  en- 
co^.  for  il   ha  loat  tha  ttrrt  battlt  bt  wild  ,S^  enS  ^t 

Somt  Army  offlctra  rati  that  aa  tntmy  oould  atcd  an  asnadi. 
tion  ot  800.000  man  agalatt  ua.  Tht  rocwto  S  thTA  11  fTSI 
oatt  that  no  lata  than  a.lSO.OOO  tana  ot  ablpptag  wouM  b«  b«^ 
to  oarry  auch  a  forot.  tofttbor  with  ita  a^unlt^aud  toulo- 
m«nt  Ntoaaaary  auxlUarr  ahlpa  would  bring  tha  t^  to  atltaat 
S.eoo.OOO  torn,  not  IncluSng  St  na»al  \iaSrt  aJSi  Si  iSP 
land  no  country  in  tht  world  baa  tbat  muob  oooaa-golng  ihlMl^. 

iti?.Il?*£!lJ!i!r  ^  *y  «*»  ton»-tbt  atablaoamaal  ol  tbt  avaraga 
arit  ah  mtrchaat  vtttal—n  may  ba  atta  ibat  luth  aa  tiptdttlon 

witldy  aroMda  ba  bald  togatbar  f vaa  \n  fair  woftibtr,  to  lay  aaibiag 
ftf  adim  wtatbtrt  Wnrj  natal  itudtat  bnowt  tbat  tbt  thing  to 
quit*  impoMtblt,  and  ao  would  now  ba  triad,  Tlkouib  tbt  mSm 
wart  to  tvit  h'«  ton^  to  W.OOO  ibaa,  lot  vm  aay,  ha  fttO)  wouMivS 
at  Itaai  »T  ahiaa  It  wnuld  b^ntM  to  ImaoMMMt  to  hotu  m 
SSSrlSiV'^  *■  ****  '     **  ^  ■rt^^STaad  Amarioan  natal 

I!pK*!."5f^^'!V*;^*'J^T'  **i**  **!"  ^"^^^^  *»«^  *^  ft««ombii*oa. 

Mtd.  turthar,  t  hfti  tbt  Amtrloaa  Nftvy  bat  boon  wlptd  ouC  How 
tbt  tntmy  wovild  havt  to  iftitd,  Whtrt  would  ha  put^t  •••  oould 
hot  ainuay  aail  inio  an  Amtrican  barbor,  Naval  oAtOf*  bato  toMl- 
nad  bahkff  foii«rtatioti«l  oomiMittotft  tbat  our  barboia  aan  all  ba 
adMvtitaly  pnittottd  "by  fwrta,  miaia,  ana  •uba\ftrinw  without  lb* 
aid  of  tht  llttt." 

Tht  tnamy  would  ba  fort>td  to  attnmpt  to  land,  tbtrahwa.  aomt- 
wbart  uoitn  our  naktd  coati,  wbtrt  ht  would  hava  no  barbor  or 

ntfdatf  I  or  I  watka  lo  unload  ««0.000  tona  ot  oarao,    Tbt  tntmy. 

and  4*6,000  im^  of  targo  aahora,  lit  would  earlainly  ba  undar  ftrt 
all  .If  thla  iimt.  One  ba*  mtraly  lo  ttata  tbt  probltm  to  tbow 
how  intpoaaiblt  it  would  bt  for  tht  tnamy  to  tlftara  landing, 

•ut  lat  tJt  trtnt  tht  ItnpoMUbIt  tor  Iba  lalta  of  tbt  arfumtai 
^^'Ittra  would  Utt  aatmy  than  btf  Mm  anay,  bftvlng  oomt  aabora. 
would  ht  thotiaanda  of  milta  from  boma,  laa  hottilt  foralga  laaS-- 
aw  iBolattd  forw  of  dtHiuttly  limllad  ilrohgtb,  dtpandtat  aolaly 
upcut  (ha  MiuUvmaitt  and  aupplita  It  bad  brought  along,  it  would 
ba  faMug  an  Amtrioan  araty  datvnilni  Ita  own  toil,  aa  araiy  with 
Iht  r<>anun^a«  of  a  nation  «tf  lU.OOOlJoo  Mopit  ftl  Ua  Imintdlatt 
oomn  antl,  in  contnu  of  a  iraat  hftlwork  oTrallroaaa  and  highways 
aiivl  uiher  iiuaa  ol  tHUitmutilAftilou,  fthd  U^Uwfttaly  aoqualnvtd  wuh 
jha  tlrrain  uvar  which  Iht  WW  would  bt  touHhti  an  itrmy,  in  ahort, 
tha  Wmild  ba  ovtrwlvtlmlnily  luparlor,  ntfth  for  mfta,  lo  any  iu> 
vtillr\f  foiTt  thfti  wuirt  fonealvftWy  bt  Inndtd  on  our  iihortt, 

In  «im,  iha  nroaptctivt  antmy  would  hftvt  to  ptrtorm  mlnielt 
fttttr  nuracla  btturt  ha  (Huild  to  murh  ai  gtt  tnottfh  mtn  on  our 
Kill  to  btgin  hia  war,  And  thta  bt  would  bt  tft«titg  i>«rtaln  and 
Ihimtdlntt  dtfMki 

Wa  have  baan  tuppotlng  tbfti  tbara  ii  «n  tntmy  in  aight,  Dtit 
whare  ta  ha»  Otrtainly  nont  of  tht  Amtrtcan  countrlta  la  likely  to 
attat'k  ua  Knglahd  would  ntvtr  dort  tand  tht  wholt  of  lu  navy 
jvnti  moat  nf  lit  army  to^ftght  tht  Vnlltd  itattt  and  thua  itavt 
ttaelf  axpoard  to  an  attack  from  tht  Oontinant  Franca,  tvtr  ftar* 
int  a  Otrn»ar»  war  of  rtvtnjia.  vtrould  ntvtr  think  of  furthtr  wtak- 
enlng  Ita  poMUon  at  homo  by  diverting  any  part  ot  Iti  military 
machine  to  tucb  a  rtaky  yi«nturt.  Oarmaay  hfti  all  that  it  can  do 
to  kaep  from  bankruptcy;  it  would  laavt  lU  Frtnoh  fronUar  un- 
guarded,  and  givt  up  ita  amblUoo*  In  oantral  and  aattam  auropa 
on  the  virtually  impottlblt  rhanot  that  It  might  luooatd  In  making 
ft  colony  of  Amtnoa,  Italy  not  only  bu  almUar  problamt  but  l* 
atM^ntlally  a  minor  powtr.  nuaala,  with  aa  ambltloua  Otrmaay  on 
ont  flank  and  a  rtckltti  Japan  on  tht  othtr,  ntlthar  hM  tht  dttlra 
nor  ootUd  apart  the  man  and  tqulpmtnt  for  •  war  of  dubloua  otir- 
pott  on  tht  othtr  aidt  of  tltt  tarth.  Japan  haa  out  out  tor  lUtlf 
ft  job— tht  itupoadoua  oat  ot  baadlag  tht  Ohlattt  giant  to  lu 
wiil.-.ihat  U  caruin  to  kttp  it  wall  oocupitd  for  ytart,  ptrhapt  for 
dtcadaa. 

Mortottr.  tht  protptotlta  tntmy  would  havt  to  havt  a  vary  tood 
motlvt  for  taking  tht  tnormoua  rlak  involvad  ta  any  atumotad 
^nvaaion  of  thla  oountry.    What  oould  bt  gain  by  attacking  thu 

J!^A  ''"^r  ralght  want  our  natural  rttourota,  but  htrt  again  ht 
would  havt  to  ttnd  In  a  iltantlo  army  to  aooompllah  hla  purpoM 
.hT?!'?^.''™*^"  tht  p«tiT»nitF  that  an  uafritndfy  powtr.  appSol. 
fttlng  thaat  atvaral  dlOoultlta,  might  not  atttmpt  to  attaeTCad 
invadt  ua.  but  might  tttk  to  punlah  ua  or  undertake  rtwUaia 
agalnat  ua  by  mtana  of  an  air  attack,  toaramongtra  havTSawn 
urid  and  frtghttning  ploturta  of  vaat  atrial  armaSaa  flying  acrom 
tht  ootan.  bombing  our  eltlta,  dtluglng  thtm  with  polaonoua  gaM? 
deatroylng  their  building*  and  publlo  worka,  and  bllltng  moat  of 
i^H.-fM**'-,,  ?^,P»o*«w.  »ftjniy  tht  work  of  mUltvy  propa- 
ftTnit'blUid  Sffa'et    ********  -  *«•  by  uaauapooun,  ptSflS. 

*•?  S^**^  ^  *!?'!**  ***•'.  ^^^  ctruia  eiroumataneaa  potaon  gaa 
aan  havt  a  broad  dtmoraltaing  tfftet.  Ttt  it  muat  bt  boma  la 
^i^Hni.**!!^*  **••  taata  hovt  btaa  dtvtlopod  alnot  l»li.  whUt 
?u^^/^  **"****  '^*'  oat-bundrtdth  part  of  tha  havoc  plo- 
}^  .y-Jfi-*.'<y^'»«*»-  ..■««•?«  »n  ftotwal  mUltary  war/u-t. 
laaat  ohtmioaU  havo  praotioaUy  ao  volua.    Tbt  attaoklag  armlaa. 
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both  la  Spain  and  in  China,  hav*  not  ahowa  much  reoaxd  for 
SSSSnfSL'^tVi^-^^VS!?  ^^'^  «°*  '^^^ktd  nonSSStS 
S?h2«i2?tSi^^^  r^\  ^"^  °'  "^y  humanitarian  fttliag. 
out  otcatnt  they  know  that  the  gas  attack  la  a  mora  or  leoa  fuult 
weapon  whtn  uwd  agalnat  cttlta  or  towna.  ^^ 

H^2r2ll^°t!^*  '^°*  "*•  **'  ^  another  matter,  but  tvaa  tbat 
daagtr  haa  btM  txacgaratMl.  In  any  oaat  there  to  not  a  dzS* 
bombardment  planeHJ  Mtlattnca  that' caTftrftSoS  ?nh^  oMW 

i^h'?53:;.S3^•'£::,^^'s^ln"!^   «•-'  ^  ^-^^ 

wt  art  parftttly  at«ura    Hoat  at  tht  powart  eouM  aford  to  iitm 


Ita  own  polltl«v4l  prtiblama  aV  h'oma">v>V  ui/aakr  otTtTaWl^ 
2S..!S^**f^^'•**' '^'^^  ftaylhiwt  to  Mia  by  lavaSlbi  tbt  u5l%ft 
•lataa    And  w.  nat»t»n  haa  the  (iTrwtgtS  or  rUurttt  tLl  wouSi  ba 


ijlva  tvtb  to  aaprtiaab  our  rhom  ■* 

■0  It  wt  do  not  aand  our  armed  torora  qutatlat  fttttr  taoaomlo 

•d  vantage  or  hom>r  •sbroftd-aa  wa  could  not  do  wlihuTt  pSSKS 

5!r*'II  tbTfXl^S^lkil!  StS;""^  "^  ^  "*•  '^^•'*^  "^^^ 
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Of 


HON.  WILLIAM  A,  ASHBROOK 

or  tuno 

IN  TliK  H0U8K  OK  RKPUKSKNTATIVKS 

rMtir.«<tay.  Mufvh  it,  l»n 


l.ITTl««  FMOM  Tlli  AMtnrOAN  FimcilATION  OF  LABOH  AND 
TNI  NATIONAL  OHANftl  -*-^^  «««• 

Mr.  A8HB1I00X.  Mr,  •utalior,  vindtr  tha  Itava  to  txtan4 
my  romarlia  In  tht  Ricond,  I  inoludo  Uio  rtiUoirtni  Itltari 
r«oftva<l  by  mt  fioin  tht  American  rtdtraUon  of  Labor  and 
tho  National  Oranti: 

„       ^  ,    ,  WAtMiHOToa,  D,  0,,  MarcA  JO.  11)1, 

WOM.  WUUAM  A,  AftNtaooK. 

HimM  OMcv  inOdtitg,  WMhthftim.  D  C, 
Dmak  ata;  I  wiaii  lo  tall  your  attantloa  to  ■,  awi.  which  trat 


naated  in  tht  aenaia  laat  Monday,  In  a  form  very  objtotloaabit  to 
Iha  American  Ftdaration  of  Ubor  and   iia  tntlrt  mtmborablp. 
During  iht  prattnt  CTonmaa,  tht  Amtrican  Ftdaratioa  ofUbfr 


and  Ita  afQliattd  organtMalloaa  hava  ooaalataaily  baaa  daalad  tha 
opportunity  of  being  heard  on  any  of  tht  roorgaolaatloa  blUa 

a  tha  Mouae  commltt«t  We  are,  therafora.  oalliag  upoa  iht 
Mnbtra  of  tht  MotMt  of  NtprtaaataUvaa  to  iatlai  ^l  luU  «S 
oompltta  dtbata  with  tvtry  opportuaity  tor  amtadmaata  ba  pi». 
viatd  on  the  noor. 

In  our  optnicm,  the  Olvtl  ttrvlot  Oommlaaloa  and  tba  TTattad 
BUtaa  Imaloytta'  Oomptaaotioa  OomRUaaloa  ahould  ba  ratalaad 
aa  Indtptndtnt  agtnolta,  nmiami 

^!^  *^w  ^  ^*  i««^»»«  oplaloa  and  rtqutat  that  tbt  Rouaa 
provide  that>any  IgxtouUva  order  laauad  hf  tht  Frttldwil  uaS 
Ihla  bill  Which  ooMolldataa,  abollahta,  or  tmnattra  aay^uaavflr 
dtpartmtat.  or  any  of  thtir  funotloaa,  ahould  aot  ba  aftaeUva  uaUl 
approvtd  by  a  majority  of  both  Houata,  •-•^'w  wau 

Wa  ohJtet  moat  aarloualy  to  tht  awatplag  dalagalloa  of  eoa- 
grtaalonal  authorltt  to  tha  aiaoutlva  braao7oCUia  OmmMt. 
and  wt  cannot  umiaraUad  how  anyona  Intaraalad  la  bmIbuSSS 
our  form  of  vovtrnmtni  can  propoaa  or  vota  tor  It.  aa.  la  oS 
opinion,  tha  Oongiaaa  ought  to  rttam  aU  ita  ooaautuuoaal  ati. 
thorlty  In  oonformJty  with  prtnUplta  ot  damooratM  proetdura  and 
dtmooratio  govtrnmtnt.  and  thaiaald  powtr  ougbt^TlS  hroaC 
tntd  and  titMidtd  inatoad  ot  being  curtaUad  or  auniaadarad.  ^^ 

Tha  Amtrican  Fidtratlon  of  Labor,  Ita  aflUlatad  onanlMtloaa. 
and  Ita  entire  maiabtrahlp  are  greatly  alarmed  ovtrlha  mtS 
implloatlona  involved  in  thU  logtalailon.  ■"»«"■ 

I  atnoarcly  and  aarneatly  appeal  to  you  to  taoorporata  la  tha 
bill,  amtndmtnta  aJong  thi  llneT above  augyNtSTlftbli  la  m! 
done,  we  wlU  be  compelled  to  requaat  rtoommittal.  *™"  "  "^ 
Toura  vary  truly. 

,  _  ^       «.  FoAMR  MoaaaoN, 

faonfary-rreaJKrer.  Amtrlean  Federanon  o/  tabor. 

ro  .At  irembT.  o/  tfu  Hou^!'^'^'''  °'  °  •  ""^  '''  "" 

la  our  opmion,  the  enactment  of  the  Stnatt  blU  tor  tht  rtor* 
ganlaattoa  ol  FMaral  agaaoM  ia  Ita  prtatat  form  would  bt  a 


'  ;  ii 
i  ■  *ii 


ii 
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wIaU; 


■OTtnOMBt 


tht 


•grMJUlturai 
■cnp^ng 


blow  to  Xb»  MUM  at  popuUur  KovtmoMBfi 
MUUv«  wtth  wbA(  wm  ooasslv*  to  b* 
»Dd  would  rtduot  CoBcrMi  to  \b»  aUtvk 
tlM  work  of  rtorgftzUaatlon.    ThU  wouk 
of  tN*  prtx««MM  of  r#prffMatAtlv« 
Um  id«MU«  of  ABVMrtcan  CtaOMnrmcy 

WtUlr  the  provUlon  tor  the  crvfttioa 
MrtftUon  bM  baea  dropped  fr«a  tb« 
now  iMdi,  iMVM  tiM  vaf  opan  for  ttx* 
tural  ageaelH  to  tbo  DtpaHatat  of 
u  ilfnmcaat  that  DacwUfy  IchM  pubU^y 
cation  ov«r  th«  diteat  of  the  attraipt 
M  M  to  forwtaU  ttao  traoirf*r  of 
paitHient. 

Wc  ar«  ttrengly  ccpoMd  to  tlie 
CoouniMtoa  by  tba  waato  bin  and  tbe 
■lack  ciTU-«crrlo»  ■rtmtnttrator.  wUli  al 

«•  f  Ml  atraigly  that  Oot^rHi  itaouk 
<rf  pubUc  fVDds  and  MpwnrtmirM  tlxroui  b 
tsdtpendcnt   Comptroller    Ococfal.     TTm 
M0und  !•  by  Um  praaudlt  al  aoeounts 
nmds  M  at  pMHot  tnlMrt  of  a 

■Um*  ttM  advoeatM  of  tb*  p«ndbac 
tliat  tb«  rtorganlMttton  |dan  uiuler 
any   eoonomlw.   u>d   dnce    Coog: 
rMaonable  opporttinlty  to  pa«  on 
literal  acenclM  watimr  tbe  Senate  blU. 
this  propoeed  teglaletton  be  recocunltted 
■ttidy  and  redrafting.    We  are  persoaded 
redound  to  tbe  public  pood. 

In  Tlew  of  tbe  poaetbUtty  that  tbe 
eonferenee.  we  beUere  that  recommittal 
ac  tbia  time  U  highly  dealraMe.    If  tbu 
tbe  defeat  at  tbe  reorganlMtton 
Toxira  alzioaaly. 

By 


a  Department  ef  Coo- 

bUl,  tbe  meaaure.  m  U 

transfer  of  Tarioua  acrleul- 

Interior.     We  regard  II 

announoed  hta  gratifl- 

amend  tbe  Senate  bill 

ageoclM  to  hla  De- 


pMtauClt. 


Execu  tlve 


Out  Huiidred  and  Seventeen  h  Anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence 


It  would  VMt  tbe 

Juawarranted 
a  mere  ipectator  in 
mean  the  abandonment 
aad  would  degrade 


of  the  CItU  Berrlce 

ubeUtuUoa  tbertfor  of  a 

that  aucb  a  move  would 


retain  Ka  direct  control 
tbe  maintenance  of  an 

only  way  thle  can  be 
espenditUTM  of  public 


ciina  deration 
w(\ild 


bin  tbetnMlw  my 

would  not  effect 

be    deprived    of    any 

orders  for  regrouping 

e  eameetly  advocate  that 

to  committee  for  further 

that  luch  a  move  would 


Senate  bill  may  prevail  In 
for  further  conslderatlcn 
la  impoaaible.  we  aak  for 


Natioivai.  Qautxxs. 
Wa^ittgtoii  Representative. 


EXTENSION  OF  R  SHARKS 

cw 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  E15ERHARTER 

or  paNMaYLVA>iiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR]  ISENTATIVES 

ntsradof,  MorcM  J/,  19i9 


BT  BOM.  RBtlCAM 


nrntSTLVAMIA.  ON  UABiZB. 


Mr-  SBBRHARim.    Mr 

tend  TCXf  remarka  Is  tbe  Rscxad,  I 
which  I  made  reoentlj  over  the  xadlo 


under  the  leave  to  ex< 
mitude  the  foUowing  talk 


year  «r«  a  D.  marfced  tbe  end  of 
plre.    The    ao-caUed    Dark    AgM    enauef!. 
Korepe.    But.   la   tbe  eaatera  Rwnan 
tbe  Byauattoe.  or  Oreek  Bmirtra,  tbe 
ctlttiwe  eentlnoed  for  079'yean.  wb«eh. 
IxMeamnt  struggle  agalaet  barborlaas 
all  aldM.    And  more  ao  tram  Aeta,  wbeac^ 
tbe  Avan.  the  Baraeeae.  tbe  Seljuka. 
dreea  M  tta  proapereua  aad  cal^htraeil 
f  emelty  and  qunt  of  deeaeUtfcm  wtth 
imliwee     Par  oentwiM  tboM  aad  other 
puiaed  by  tbe  Oreetan  annlM  of  ai»^ 
BMpeiuM  Bwaeleloa.  Vbsfllaa  n.   aad 
huweMi.  tbe  power  of  the  fiaplre 
Syria.   Aala  MlBor.  SleUy.  and  South 
onoomlag  Turka,  aaider  Mnhammed   n. 


nnauceearful 


after  awny 
as  to  capture  the  capital  of  tbe  Umpire. 

Tbe  Mpltal  of  tbe  Gredaa  Bmplre.  aa 
hands  of  tbe  Turka  on  May  ».  1468.    It 
Tuesday   ts  eren   today  emalidered   an 
Oreeks.  aixl  they  usually  endeaTW  to 
that  day.    WKblB  a  ribort  Usie  all  of 
▼adera    Thereupon  began  tbe  great 
western  Btirope,  where  their  oomL^ 
or  revival  of  iMmlng.  wbleta 
pean  dTfliaatlon. 

But  while  wtatera  Burape  waa  being 
ing  out  of  tbe  darknaH  of  canturlea 
nppiMBlun  and  tyranny  was  blighting 


Gnece 
eaohiB 
brought 


P.  KBBRSARTBR,  OP 
rt.  l»3g 


tbe  weetem  Roman  Sm- 

^    and    doudcd    most    of 

Ipaptre,   better   known   aa 

9n  of  dTlilaatlon  and 

.   tbe  way.  were  yean  of 

atfarklng  tbe  Bmplre  from 

tbe  I^erBtans,  the  Araba. 

a|kd  the  Turka  alternately 

proTlnoM  wtth  all  the 

eAkteh  they  were  so  deeply 

barbarous  raees  were  re- 

brilliant  leaders  as  the 

^   Palcologl.    Oradually. 

dtmttitabed.    Inrpt.  Palestine. 

lost  until   the 


raly 


J9U 


dnmkea   wtth   rellgloua 

ful  attempta  to  go  so  far 

famed  Constantinople. 

all  know,  fell  Into  the 

on  a  Ttaeaday.    Hence, 

<  miaous  day  *m/>ng  the 

ajroid  Important  tasks  on 

was  taken  by  the  in- 

of  Greek  scholars  to 

about  the  Renaisaance, 

of  modern  Buro- 


tbe  be  ^nnti^ 


appltuaUy  rebora  and  oom- 

t  dark  age  of  Tuzklab 

Grecian  landa  and  '■'■nils 


The  eatlncuon  of  the  Empire  marked  the  final  nibuldenM  of  tbe 
foroea  of  ancient  clvUlaattoa. 

ft)r  hundrrds  of  years  ih<>  R\ibJo<-tcd  Orork*  *<Tf  thr  victims 
of  an  arbitrary.  Asiatic  deapotusm  Nfwrfl  rie.HH.  t  ^py  clunn  to 
their  lore  of  liberty  and  Oreclan  tradition  arJ  idraii.  Tl.ey  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  rcliKlon.  althou({h  they  co\ild  hare 
secured  for  themaelvea  fuU  equality  with  their  rr..u(tera  had  they 
been  wliUag  to  adopt  the  Uohammedan  faith,  h^r  from  thati 
They  preferred  death. 

There  were  many  unsucoesaful.  sporadlo  uprisings  by  llberty- 
lofrlng  patriots  prior  to  tho  beginning  of  tho  nineteenth  century. 
By  then,  the  time  for  concerted  action  had  rlpeoMl  and,  although 
the  odds  were  rastly  against  them.  In  new  of  the  fact  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  fight  the  then  immense  and  mlght>'  Otto- 
nraa  Smplre,  the  Oreeks  could  no  longer  tolerate  utter  slavery, 
and  prepared,  with  what  few  meaiu  they  bad,  for  determined  ac- 
tion against  their  oppressors  Alexandr>r  Ypsllantis.  head  of  the 
rerohitlonary  movement,  for  whom  Tpsllantl.  Iiflch.,  waa  named, 
fired  the  first  gun  at  Jas.<iy.  Moldavia.  In  March  1831,  the  time  set 
for  the  uprising  by  the  Grecian  secret  socletlee  But  be  and  bis 
small  army  were  slain,  to  the  last  man.  in  the  battle  of  Dragat-^anl. 
But  tbe  Oreefc  revolution  really  dates  from  Annunciation  Sunday, 
March  2S.  1831.  when  Oermanos,  Archbishop  of  Patras.  blessed  the 
Insurrection.  Then  followed  7  years  of  desperate  fighting,  hunger, 
and  privation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  atrocities,  and  massacres, 
wantonly  and  ruthlessly  perpetrated  by  the  bloodthirsty  Turks, 
wherever  they  stopped  or  passed:  and  particularly  In  the  Islands 
of  Chloe  and  Psara,  where  not  even  the  grass  was  spared.  E^ven 
that  was  burned!  It  was  an  Intolerable  situation  throughout  for 
the  Oreeks  of  the  mainland  as  well  as  of  the  Islands.  But  out  of 
It  there  emerged  In  glory  8\ich  revered  and  world-honored  places  as 
Sooll.  Misstdonghl.  and  TrlpoUtza.  and  such  Immortal  men  as  Boz- 
raiia.  Colocotronls.  and  Canarls,  and  above  all,  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Greece. 

Here  In  the  United  Statee  our  people  recorded  their  sympathy 
and  admiration  for  the  heroic  Grecian  people  and  moral  as  well  aa 
material  support  was  wholeheartedly  and  spontaneously  lent.  And 
what  the  people  of  Greece  then  thought  of  the  friendship  of  the 
American  people  is  Indelibly  recorded  In  no  less  authentic  and  un- 
fading an  Instrument  than  that  marvelous  "Hymn  to  Liberty,"  their 
national  anthem,  written  by  Dlonyslos  Bolomos,  the  poet  laureate 
of  Greece,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  revolution.  And 
this  Is  what  he  nys,  devoting  one  fuU  stanza  to  America: 
Heartily  with  joy  salutes  thee 

The  free  land  of  Washington. 
Mindful   of   the   bonds   that  fettered 
Her  own  limbs,  not  long  agone. 

r  heartUy  congratulate  the  Greeks  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County  upon  this,  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  Greece. 


Attacks  Upon  Org^anized  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thunday.  March  21  (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday. 

January  5),  1938 


LBTTBB   FROM    A.    F.    WHITNEY.    PRESIDENT   OF   THE   GRAND 
LODGE.  BBOTHERHOOD  OP  RAILROAD  TRAINMEN 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Whitney,  president  of  the  grand 
lodge,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  with  respect  to 
the  attacks  made  on  organized  labor,  and  also  an  accom- 
panying editorial  from  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  letter  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoRD.  as  foDows: 

OaiNS  LoocB,  BaoTKxaRooD  or  RAn.aoao  TaAiirmN. 
__  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  7,  1937. 

Tbe  Honorable  Albxn  W.  BAaKi.rr. 

United  Stattt  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Daaa  8n:  I  am  writing  to  you  about  a  matter  which  I 
regard  as  of  serious  Importance  to  the  country.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  Tlelous  and  tmwarranted  attacks  made  upon  organized 
******  *»^be  Congress  of  the  Dnited  States.  The  corporate- 
minded  prees  of  Uils  Nation  naturally  uses  these  attacks  for  pur- 
poses c*  attempting  to  build  a  public  opinion  prejudiced  against 
the  American  labor  movement.  When  men  like  Congressman 
Clam  E.  HoyntaK.  of  Michigan,  openly  boast  that  they  wlU  as- 
aemble    a   strike-breaking    private    arsenal    and   private   army    to 
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march  airtltut  workers  In  this  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  lovtn 
of  democracy  and  friends  of  worklngmen  must  no  longer  remain 
silent. 

I  have  been  following  the  preu  and  the  Conoussional  Ricoto 
and  I  note  with  regret  that  there  have  been  few  in  the  Oongrsas 
who  have  stood  up  and  courageously  defended  labor  against  the 
tinjust  attacks  of  such  labor  baiters  as  Congressman  Hoitman. 
Cox.  and  some  others.  I  am  glad  to  recognize  that  labor  has 
been  ably  defended  by  such  statesmen  as  Congressmen  Matntr 
Mavxuck,  of  Texas,  Jkut  O'Coni^kll.  of  Montana,  Btbon  N. 
Scott,  of  California,  and  some  others.  However,  there  are  a 
host  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have  had,  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  labor,  but  who  have  remained  silent.  Labor  has  spent 
generously  of  its  time  and  energy  In  defending  their  reputa- 
tions and  their  public  records.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  many 
today  are  In  Congress  who  would  not  be  there  had  It  not  been 
for  labor's  energetic  support.  Do  you  not  feel  that  labor  has 
a  right  to  expect  your  vigorous  defense  of  Its  reputation  when 
vlllalnotis  and  false  attacks  are  made  against  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publicly  discrediting  those  who  have  defended  you?  It 
Is  not  sufficient  merely  to  support  bills  favored  by  labor.  The 
labor  movement  should  be  defended  against  these  malicious  at- 
tacks upon  the  integrity  of  these  lawful  organizations  that  are 
generally  recognized  as  a  bulwark  of  democracy,  a  necessary  i>art 
of  our  social  body  and  a  protection  against  that  Fascist  dictator- 
ship by  finance  and  Industry  which  nearly  wrecked  the  Nation 
prior  to  March  1933.  We  must  ever  realize  the  awful  alternative 
if  the  labor  movement  is  crushed,  as  It  has  been  In  Italy  and 
Germany. 

Recently  Wall  Street  proselytlsts  held  a  conference  with  farmers. 
In  Ames,  Icwa,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  was  to  persuade 
farmers  that  industrial  labor  is  the  farmers'  enemy.  Yet  such 
labor-baiters  accuse  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  and  organ- 
ized labor  of  attempting  to  stir  up  class  hatred.  A  Nation-wide 
strike-breaking  agency  under  the  hypocritical  name  of  the  "Citi- 
zens National  Committee"  has  recently  been  formed.  If  this  Is  a 
true  citizens  committee,  why  Is  It  that  leaders  of  legitimate  labor 
organizations  were  not  Included  tunong  the  more  than  5,000 
who  received  Invitations  to  their  convention  held  at  Johnstown, 
Pa..  July  15,  1937?  This  group  would  not  even  recognize  a 
workers'  representative  as  being  an  American  citizen.  It  was 
this  group  that  cheered  wildly  when  Ood  Ivas  thanked  for  giving 
us  a  Tom  Glrdler  and  President  Roosevelt  was  called  a  Communist. 

The  bigotry  and  hypocrisy  that  is  prevalent  in  the  Nation 
today  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. When  President  Roosevelt  received  his  Impressive  vic- 
tory on  November  3,  1936,  many  of  those  who  had  fought  him 
declared  that  the  American  people  had  spoken  and  it  was  now 
the  duty  of  all  good  Americans  to  comply  with  the  people's 
mandate.  But,  today,  the  President  is  being  attacked  viciously 
even  by  a  few  who  have  heretofore  masqueraded  as  liberals  and 
progressives  and  who  have  won  their  public  positions  by  staunch 
defense  of  the  President's  principles.  •  The  President  is  now  re- 
quired to  appeal  to  Congress  to  carry  out  the  objectives  for  which 
the  people  have  so  overwhelmingly  voted.  The  next  time  the 
American  people  go  to  the  polls  they  will  record  effective  resent- 
ment for  the  double-crossing  a  few  are  giving  the  p>eople'8  man- 
date of  1936. 

Effort  Is  being  made  to  taint  the  President's  victory  at  the 
polls  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  a  Trillion  work- 
lngmen in  one  labor  organization  contributed  less  than  an  aver- 
age of  91  each,  while  a  few  wealthy  individuals  contributed 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  discredited  Landou  and  Hamilton  cam- 
paign. Is  It  not  time  for  the  friends  of  labor  in  Congress  to 
speak  out  when  effort  Is  being  made  to  discredit  labor's  demo- 
cratic right  to  support,  financially  and  otherwise,  candidates  for 
public  olBce,  while  historically  the  wealthy  of  our  Nation  have 
contributed  heavily  to  both  major  political  parties?  For  years 
worklngmen  were  denied  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  other  citizens, 
of  belonging  to  any  lawful  organization  of  tbelr  choice.  Now 
that  labor  has  won  a  measure  of  legal  protection  for  this  freedom, 
effort  is  being  made  to  destroy,  not  only  this  Just  right  of  free 
men.  but  also  to  destroy  their  right  to  engage  In  the  democratic 
processes  of  free  men. 

This  brings  me  to  another  consideration.  The  campaign  for 
destruction  of  labor  unions  is  now  being  carried  on  under  the 
capricious  slogan  of  making  labor  unions  legally  responsible,  (thus 
giving  the  false  implication  that  they  are  now  irresponsible.  The 
bigoted  haters  of  labor  are  vaingloriously  contending  that  a 
stricter  accounting  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  by  work- 
ingmen's  organizations  should  be  required.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Tralimien  spends  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in  printing 
detailed  reports  setting  forth  every  penny  that  is  received  and 
expended.  Other  labor  organizations  do  likewise.  Cases  of  misuse 
pf  union  funds  are  so  rare  that  American  Industrialists  and 
Idnanciers  should  blush  with  shame  to  mention  them  in  the  light 
of  their  reputations  as  trustees  of  other  people's  money. 

Now  that  labor  unions  have  won  a  belated  legal  status,  the 
extraordinary  proposal  to  compel  Incorporation  of  labor  unions  is 
being  solemnly  presented  to  the  country.  Why  this  discrimination 
against  organizations  of  worklngmen?  Why  compel  any  group  to 
Incorporate?  If  the  Fascist  philosophy  of  compulsory  incorpora- 
tion is  desirable,  then  why  not  compel  all  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  manufacturers'  associations,  chambers  of  commerce.  Rotary 
Clubs,  the  Liberty  League,  the  citizens'  conunittees.  the  vigilante 
committees,  and  the  Jeffersonian  Democrats  to  Incarporate? 


Primarily  incorporttlon  servet  the  purpoee  of  eaablinf  iadl- 
vlduala  to  pool  fundi  for  profit  making  while  eecaplng  personal 
responsibility.  RececUy  it  has  been  used  by  the  wealthy  m  a 
means  to  avoid  income  taxes.  Labor  unions  have  no  yachts  to 
Incorporate.  Organized  labor  and  its  leaders  have  no  desire  to 
avoid  just  and  lawfvU  social  responsibilities  in  search  of  selfish 
profits.  It  u  most  hypocritical  and  ironical  to  compel  labor  unions 
to  incorporate  under  a  theory  of  making  them  more  responsible. 
No  responsibility  not  now  prevalent  will  be  achieved  by  compulsory 
incorporation  of  labor  unions.  Labor  tiniona  and  their  leaders 
are  today,  and  always  have  been,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  criminal 
and  civil,  as  other  individuals  and  other  bodies  of  cltiaeos. 

Those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  laws  and  public  opinion  which 
have  decreed  that  workers  shall  have  the  right  to  organise  and 
bargain  collectively  are  trying  to  destroy  labor  unions  by  another 
Fascist  philosophy  of  compulsory  licensing  of  all  labor  unk:na.  A 
dictionary  definition  of  the  word  "license"  Is  as  follows: 

"Authority  or  llberiTr  given  to  do  or  forbear  an  act;  an  ezprta- 
Blon  of  consent:  an  eilowable  deviation  from  an  established  nile: 
a  written  or  printed  certificate  of  a  legal  permit  or  license  to  do 
anjrthing  that  wotild  be  otherwise  tinlawful  or  forbidden." 

Thus,  It  may  be  observed  that  those  who  would  compel  workers 
to  obtain  a  license  i:a  order  to  exercise  the  natural  freedom  and 
Just  right  to  belong  to  their  class  organizations,  really  have  the 
concept  that  fundamentally  workers,  as  distinguished  from  other 
groups  of  citizens,  are  not  free  to  belong  to  whatever  lawful  organ- 
izations they  may  desire  to  associate  themselves  with.  The  very 
concept  of  licensing  labor  organizations  is  bom  out  of  the  Fascist 
philosophy  that  workmgmcn  should  not  be  free  to  organize. 

In  such  manner  and  by  such  false  appeals  to  public  passions  and 
prejudices  Instead  of  i-eason  the  rights  of  free  worklngmen  are  beli^ 
attacked.  Even  the  Irlends  of  labor  refer  to  "the  labor  problem," 
which  suggests  that  labor  is  at  fault.  The  real  "problem"  of 
modern  society  is  that  selfish,  t3Tannlcal  employer  who  not  only 
refuses  to  recognize  the  lawful  rights  of  worklngmen  but  who 
brazenly  defies  worker's  to  organize,  while  these  despotic  employers 
proudly  contribute  stockholders'  money  to  the  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciations, chambers  of  commerce,  "committees  to  save  the  Constitu- 
tion." "citizens'  comrcilttees,"  etc.  The  responsibility  for  industrial 
strife  is  clearly  revealiKl  when  we  consider  that  most  of  the  recent 
strikes  have  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recognition 
of  wcH-kers'  organizations,  which  recognition  the  law  requires,  pubUo 
opinion  favors,  and  simple  justice  demands. 

How  long  would  the  public  press  be  considerate  and  the  American 
people  tolerant  of  a  labor  leader  who  would  be  so  fickle,  so  trifling, 
and  so  defiant  of  law  and  public  opinion  as  to  contend  that  a  law 
which  requires  employers  to  recognize  unions  and  bargain  collec- 
tively with  them  does  not  require  the  consummation  of  a  funda- 
mental purpose  of  collective  bargaining — a  signed  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties?  Tet  steel  magnates  Indulge  in  sucli  toying 
with  the  law,  and  murder  is  committed  in  pursuance  of  this  unUiw- 
ful  principle,  as  was  -.he  case  in  South  Chicago  on  Memorial  Day 
of  this  year.  So  long  as  employers  doggedly  refuse  to  settle  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  negc  tiation  and  the  execution  of  lawful  contracts, 
they  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  strife,  for  such  employers 
have  chosen  anarchy  in  place  of  peacefxil  settlement  by  written 
agreement,  which  latter  procedure  is  the  essence  of  government  and 
order  in  the  relatlonslilps  between  men. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  12.  1937,  five  guards  of  the  RepuUUe 
Steol  Corporation  were  arrested  in  an  automobile  displaying  a 
phony  license  plate,  bearing  guns,  ammunition,  and  gas  pipes. 
Notwithstanding  this  red -handed  capture  of  company  vandals,  the 
Cleveland  police  reftisttd  to  place  even  so  moderate  a  charge  as  that 
of  operating  an  automobile  with  an  Illegal  license  plate.  (I  attach 
hereto  copy  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Cleveland  Press  imder 
date  of  July  14.  1937.) 

Does  not  such  bigotry  and  Injustice  as  Is  now  being  perpetrated 
against  the  working  men  and  women  of  America  inspire  you  to 
raise  yotir  voice  against  those  vandals  and  murderers  of  Industry 
who  purposefully  commit  crime  with  the  knowledge  that  a  favor- 
able press  and  a  gullible  public  will  charge  labor  unions  with  the 
crimes  of  indtistry?  It  is  high  time  the  American  public  waa  being 
told  the  truth  about  tlie  tyranny  of  financial  and  industrial  despots. 
Win  you  raise  your  voice  In  effective  protest?  I  am  not  asking  that 
any  public  official  be  partial  toward  labor,  or  any  other  group  or 
groups  of  resixmslble  and  respectable  citizens.  I  am  only  requesting 
that  conscientious  public  servants  show  their  resentment  of  this 
campaign  of  slander  and  falsity  against  labor  by  counteracting  it 
with  a  CHmpaikn  of  tnath  and  decency  which  wUl  ezpoee  those  who 
condone  murder  and  other  unlawful  efforts  to  destroy  wra-kers' 
moral  and  legal  rights  to  organize.  I  shall  appreciate  hearing  from 
you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  F.  WHrnfTT,  President. 

[Editorial  from  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  July  14,  1937] 

XTKPTnnSHIS 

Any  ordinary  citizen  found  touring  the  streets  In  an  automobile 
carrying  phony  license  plates  and  an  assortment  of  deadly  weapons 
would  speedily  find  htoiself  in  trouble  with  the  police. 

But  what  would  be  a  serious  offense  for  any  one  of  us  does  not 
bring  even  a  word  of  <3ensure  to  five  members  of  Republic  Steel's 
police  force  caught  in  precisely  such  circumstances. 

Instead,  four  of  the  five  are  released  and  the  fifth  is  being  hrtd 
In   connectltm    with   8c»na   entirely   different    offense.     Tliat   ao 
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dedakcu 


ft  she  older 


ebarfes  war  placed 
tar  Dumcroua  court 
to  tlie  effect  that  proaecutloc  Is 
■etually  found  on  ■  man'a  person.     It 
at  course,  for  •  thug  can  reach  a 
«ar  lust  as  readily  a«  be  can  In 
ba  prosecuted  U  he  sOclu  the  gun 
pocket  of  his  car. 

The  failure  to  prosecute  anyone 
Ueense  plate  for  the  expreaa  purpose 
nema  to  lu  an  entirely  dUTerent 
B.  Sara^e.  head  of  the  vazxlal  squad 

"He   eeexned   perfectly   «lnct.re    and 
least.     We  wont  prosecute  simply 
not  match." 

But  suppose  one  of  the  flve  had 
pedestrian  and  Qed  the  Kcne.  how 
fled^     They  couldn't   have   been 
what    makes    the    police     attitude 
mysttfytng. 


a^lnst  these  mm  Is  under- 

have  been  banded  down 

e  unless  the  weapon  was 

Is  an  absurd  Interpretation. 

In  a  compartment  of  bis 

bolster.     But  be  cant 

imder  a  seat  or  In  ttie  Ade 


he  iTBTer, 


mstler. 


for  putting  on  a  false 

of  prerentlnc  Identlflcatlon 

Tet  we  find  Capt.  Jckhn 

t^ng  this  sympathetic  view: 

dont   blame   him   In   the 

the  license  platea  did 


bemuse 


slot  someone,  or  run  down  a 

then  could  the  guilty  be  identl- 

Iden  Ifled.   of   course,    and   that's 

1<L    this    case    so    completely 


GroQp  Health  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OP  CAUFO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REf  RESENTATR'ES 
Thwidav.  March 


BAOIO  ADOBSB8  OF  BON.  BTRON 


!«.  SCXnT.  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  und^r 
mnarkj  In  the  Rsookd.  I  tDc!tid«> 
I  made  recently  over  the  radio: 


the  leave  to  extend  my 
ihe  {oUowing  speech  which 


A  fight  betwaen  certain  leaders  of 
cratTf*  groups  of  employees  sseklng 
been  soddsnly  focused  In  the  Dlstmdt 
have  been  smoldertng  throughout  th< 
Into  flame  In  connactlon  with  the 
Mderal   empioyeea  to  organise   a   vo 
to  provide  medical  and  hospital  care 

As  stated  m  the  resolution  whlcli 
tcrday.  and  as  todlcattd  by  tho 
ferenoe.  slTntlar  efforts  have  been 
nkore  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
X^arge  numbers  of  wage  earners  are 
Members  of  the  Railway   Brotherfc 
and  factories  have  learned  that  a  i 
qttata  to  provide  the  best  of  medlcsl 
care.     Best  of  all.  these  employees 
thay  are  still  well  and  the  doctors 
vccClvs  msdldiie. 


\ 


A  small  dominant  group  of  the 
has  sotigtat  for  years  to  obstruct  the 
meat  medical  serrlce  plans      Their 
when  It   became  knowu   that  Federal 
budget  atrfcness  bills  for  themselves 
NMkm's  Ospttal. 

In  1936  the  Credit  Union  serving 
Board  and  Its  agencies  noticed  that 
HUis  granted   to  pay  blUa  for 
ssiikjss.     Another  a^>ect  of  the 
to  taxpayers,   was  brought   to  light 
etvll  employ  ess  of  the  Government 
each  year     S^ck  leave  in  the  Home 
easts  neatly  half  a  mlUloD  dollars 
of  otl  companlea.  railroads. 
odwinate  hospital  and  iced  leal  care 
rsttodng  pay-roQ  casta  due  to  tietnn^ 
the  organJaatSon  of  Federal 
Aaaoelatlon.  Inc..  received  aid  from 


hospital 
q\uistlon. 

Tit.         " 

aje 

Oimsrs' 
annually, 
and  othir 


empk^ea 


From  ths  tim«  ita  eharto^  was 
Health  Association.  Inc..  have  tried 
tlon  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
kical  bospltala.    The  utmost 
trustees  and  the  members  at  OranTP 
tha  face  of  constsat  rebuffs,  and 
phyalelaDs  employed  by  tfas 
sooa  realised  that  they  wore  the 
at  the  mtstairan  noUon  that  a 
about  snrtaHasd  medtdns  uadcr 
far  frosn  the  minds  of  U 
to  gain  osrtala  dsstrmhle  boneUta  for 
thnugli  voluntary  coofwattva  action 


pa  UenUy 
Dtiitrlct 
f orebeai  tnoe 


tsworlatli  m. 


empioyeea. 


31.  1938 


qrganlsed  medicine  and  coop- 
to  budget  slcknt^SB  bills  has 
of  Columbia.     Plres  which 
Nation  have  suddenly  bxir^ 
iittempt  of   a  gTCiup  of   2.700 
luntary   nonprofit    assoclatton 


Introduced  In  Congress  y«t- 
In  a   recent   press  con- 
on   In  this  country   for 
^th   highly  beneficial  resxilts. 
bird  hit  when  sickness  strikes. 
and   employees   in   mines 
monthly  payment  Is  ade- 
lervlce.  and  excellent  hospital 
going  to  the  doctor  while 
being  iwJd  to  practice  pre- 


Presldent 
caTled 


ocds 

imsll 


s-e 
are 


/mencan   Ifedlcal    Association 

ipread  of  cooperative  prepay- 

hostlllty   reached   white  heat 

emplo)ees  were  seeking  to 

UMl  their  dependents  in  the 


tfhe  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

a  large  percentage  of  lo&ns 

expenses  and   physician's 

n.  exceedingly   important 

Under   Federal    legislation, 

granted  15  days'  sick  leave 

t'  Loan  CorporaUon  alone 

y.    The  records  of  scores 

bualneas  firms  show  that 

is  the  first  effective  step  in 

It  was  on  this  basts  that 

known  as   Group   HoUtb 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 


ttie 


Issued 


In  1937.  officials  of  Group 

to  secure  the  coopera- 

of  Columbia  and  of  the 

has  been  shown  by  the 

Health  Association.  Inc..   In 

S^'ofesatonal   ostracism   of   the 

These  Federal  employees 

of  special  attack  because 

was  on  foot  to  bring 

control.     This  Idea  was 

They  were  merely  trying 

^hemselvoa  and  tbelr  f>mMt*« 


objtct 
movsment 
Fsceral 


In  an  article  published  In  the  Washington  Post  Sunday.  March 
27.  19.38.  Mrs.  Agnes  E  Meyer  quotes  some  of  the  leading  medical 
authorities  of  the  Nation  who  heartily  approved  of  the  cooperative 
health  movement,  disagreeing  with  ihe  leaders  cf  the  American 
Medical  Association.     In  concluding  her  article,  Mrs    Meyer  says: 

'The  skeptical  attitude  toward  the  medical  profession  •  •  • 
has  been  fanned  Into  a  flame  in  Washington  even  among  those 
people  who  heretofore  have  been  Indifferent  lor  unaware  of  the 
problems  involved  Since  the  scientific  problems  of  medicine  are 
BO  largely  solved,  why  should  the  profession  continue  to  oppose 
their  widespread  social  application"'  To  the  objective  onlooker  It 
seems  a  false  and  reactionary  fear,  as  harmful  to  the  doctors  as  to 
the  general  public." 

There  has  been  placed  In  my  hands  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
the  hospitals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  denying  admission  to 
members  of  Group  Health  Association,  have  been  forced  by  the 
controlling  group  of  the  local  medical  society  to  take  a  position 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  their  previous  splendid  record  of 
public  service.  The  trustees  of  these  hospitals  are  caught  In  the 
net  of  a  conspiracy  to  give  the  doctors  of  the  EMstrict  Medical  So- 
ciety a  monopoly  of  surgical  practice  on  their  own  terms.  On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  before  me  I  am  moved  to  charge  that  mem- 
bers of  the  courtesy  medical  staffs  of  the  hospitals  and  others 
permitted  to  practice  In  the  hosplials  are  not  being  approved  be- 
cause of  merit  or  professional  competence  Licensed  physicians,  of 
good  character  and  fully  quaMfled  Iprofesslonally,  are  barred  from 
practice  in  the  hospitals  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  are  on  the 
wrong  Bide  of  the  dispute  as  to  how  our  hospital  and  doctors'  bills 
may  be  paid. 

"This  Is  not  a  District  fight:  It  is  a  serious  national  Iss^ie.  It  In- 
volves millions  of  men.  women,  and  children  financially  unable, 
under  the  present  method  of  compensating  doctors  and  paying  for 
hospital  service,  to  purchase  adequate  medical  care.  Millions  of 
dollars  invested  In  railroad  and  tndu-strlal  hospitals  are  at  stake. 

I  am  Interested  in  this  fight  becaxise  It  is  very  obvious  that 
Congress  ought  to  protect  the  rights  of  millions  of  American  cltl- 
rens  who.  through  tradition  and  u.sage.  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  a 
small  group  of  physicians  Are  vou  willing  to  jjermit  these  doctors 
to  dictate  your  choice  of  a  physician,  your  choice  of  a  hospital,  and 
the  way  you  shall  pay  your  hospital  and  doctors'  bills? 

I  most  certainly  am  not. 


Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTfe 

OF   M.ASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1938 


LETTERS  AND  TELEGRAMS  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PROPOSED 
REORGANIZATION    BILL 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  RrcoRD.  I  include  several  letters  and 
telegrams  from  the  many  received  in  almost  unanimous  op>- 
position  to  the  proposed  reorganisation  bill: 

Washington.  D.  C  ,  March  30,  1938. 
Hon.  R   B   WiGCLSsworrH. 

House  OfflcT  Building.  Waxhingtrm.  D.  C. 

DXAR  Sib:  I  wish  to  caJl  your  attention  to  S  3331.  which  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  last  Monday  m  a  form  very  objectionable  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  lt«  entire  membership 

During  the  present  Congress  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  its  aflUlated  organizations  have  consistently  been  denied  the 
opportunity  of  being  heard  on  any  of  the  reorganization  bills  by 
the  Hoxise  committee  We  are  therefore  calling  upon  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  insist  that  full  and  complete 
debate,  with  every  oppwrtumty  for  amendments,  be  provided  on 
the  floor 

In  our  opinion  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  should  be  retained  ao 
Independent  agencies. 

We  are  of  the  further  opinion  and  request  that  the  House  pro- 
vide that  any  Executive  order  issued  by  the  President  under  this 
bill  which  consolidates,  abolishes,  or  transfers  any  bureau  or  de- 
partment, or  any  of  their  functions,  should  not  be  effective  until 
aproved  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses. 

We  object  most  seriously  to  the  sweeping  delegation  of  con- 
gressional authority  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  we  cannot  understand  how  anyone  Interested  in  maintaining 
our  form  of  government  can  propose  or  vote  for  it,  as,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  Congress  ought  to  retain  all  its  constitutional  authority 
in  conformity  with  principles  of  demcxrratic  procedure  and  demo- 
cratic government,  and  that  said  power  ought  to  be  broadened  nn4 
extended  Instead  of  being  ctirtailed  or  surrendered. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Its  aflUlated  organizations 
and  its  entire  membership  are  greaUy  alarmed  ovw  the  atritnts 
Implications  involved  in  this  legislation. 

I  sincerely  and   earnestly  appeal  to   you   to  Incorporate  In  the 
bill  amendments  along  the  lines  above  suggested.     If  this  is  not 
done,  we  will  be  compelled  to  reqtiest  recommlttaL 
Yours  very  truly. 

PaANK    MOUOSON, 

Secretary- TVeoitircr,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Boston,  Mass..  March  29.  1938. 
Hon   Ri-HARD  B.  WiGCLKswoRTH :   Lodge  413,  American  Federation 
Government  Employees,  opposes  reorganizaticn  bill.     Request  your 
support. 

Giozcs  Welch.  President. 

Thb  National  Grangb. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  30.  1938. 
To  the  afrmbcrs  of  the  House: 

In  our  opinion  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  bill  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  Federal  agencies  in  Its  present  form  would  be  a  blow 
to  thi  cause  of  popular  govemracnt.  It  would  vest  the  Executive 
with  what  we  conceive  to  be  wholly  unwarranted  powers  and  would 
reduce  Congress  to  the  status  of  a  mere  spectator  In  the  work  cf 
reorganization  This  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  proc- 
esses of  representative  government  and  would  >  degrade  the  Ideals 
of  American  democracy. 

While  the  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  at  Con- 
servation has  been  dropped  from  the  Senate  bill,  the  measure,  aa 
It  now  reads,  leaves  the  way  open  for  the  transfer  of  various  Agrl* 
cultural  agencies  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  We  regard  it 
as  significant  that  Secretary  Ickes  publicly  announced  his  gratifi- 
cation over  the  defeat  of  the  attempt  to  amend  the  Senate  bill  so 
as  to  forestall  the  transfer  of  agricultural  agencies  to  his  Depart- 
ment. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  scrapping  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  by  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Rubstltutlon  therefor  of  a 
single  Civil  Service  Administrator,  with  all  that  such  a  move  would 
Imply. 

We  feel  strongly  that  Congress  should  retain  its  direct  control  of 
public  funds  and  expenditures  throiigh  the  maintenance  of  an 
Independent  Comptroller  General.  The  only  way  this  can  be  as- 
sured Is  by  the  preaudlt  of  accounts  for  expenditures  of  public 
funds  as  at  present  Instead  of  a  postaudlt. 

Since  the  advocates  of  the  pending  Senate  bill  themselves  say 
that  the  reorganization  plan  under  consideration  would  not  effect 
any  economies,  and  since  Congre.=s  would  be  deprived  of  any  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  pass  on  Executive  orders  for  regrouping 
Federal  agencies  under  the  Senate  bill,  we  earnestly  advocate  that 
this  proposed  legislation  be  recommitted  to  committee  for  further 
study  and  redrafting.  We  are  persuaded  that  such  a  move  woiild 
redound  to  the  public  good. 

In   view  of  the  possibility  that  the  Senate  bill   may  prevail   in 
conference,  we  believe  that  recommittal  for  further  consideration 
at  this  time  is  highly  desirable.     If  this  Is  impossible,  we  ask  for 
the  defeat  of  the  reorganization  measure. 
Yours  sincerely. 

The  National  Orancz. 
By  Frkd  Brxnckman, 

Washington  Hepresentafipe. 

Washincton.  D.  C,  March  30,  1938. 

Mt  Dzar  Congressman:  Otir  federation,  representing  59  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer -con  trolled  cooperative  associations  engaged  In 
the  marketing  of  dairy  products  for  more  than  350.000  dairy  farm- 
ers, is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  pending  reorganization  bill. 

Under  this  legislation,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  every  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  dealing  with  agrlcultture  may  be  shifted 
from  their  present  locations  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  placed  under  other  govern- 
mental departments  or  boards  whose  executive  officers  and  de- 
partmental heads  may  not  be  friendly  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture nor  familiar  with  the  problems  of  agrlculttire. 

Our  oppoBltlon  to  this  measure  does  not  arise  out  of  any  qusorel 
with  the  present  administration.  During  the  past  20  years  our  fed- 
eration has  always  opposed  legislation  which  would  permit  any 
Interference  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  other  Govern- 
ment agricultural  agencies,  except  by  congressional  action. 

Congressional  action  to  change  any  of  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment affecting  agriculttire  presupposes: 

First.  A  hearing  by  congressional  committees,  both  Senate  and 
House,  at  which  all  Interested  parties  are  permitted  to  testify. 

Second.  Committee  reports  giving  the  reasons  for  and  against 
any  proposed  change,  available  to  farm  groups  as  well  as  to  all 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  before  the  measure  Is  voted  upon. 

Third.  The  opportunity  for  record  vote  In  both  Senate  and  Hotise 
so  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  may  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  know  where  their  elected  representatives  stand  on  proposals 
affecting  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

In  order  to  preserve  for  the  farmers  of  this  country  the  benefita 
they  are  now  receiving  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  to  prevent  any  change  In 
the  operations  of  these  two  governmental  agencies  without  expreea 


oongresalonal  sanction,  we  earnestly  request  that  the  proposed  »- 
or^anbntion  bill  be  defeated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

_        ,        ^,^    .  Chas.  W.  Holman. 

Secretary  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  ProducerT  Federation. 

Trx  AxnucAN  LXCION, 
„        „  WasAm^fon.  D.  C.  March  30.  193S. 

Hon.  RlCBARD  B.  Wigguesworth. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

niT  Dear  Conorxssman:  The  reorganlaation  bills  are  now  back 
before  the  House  committee  having  charge  of  this  legialatlon  for 
their  con&ideraUon,  and  wUl  shorUy  be  before  the  House.  In  "this 
legislation  certain  agencies  of  the  Governmr^nt  are  ^jeciflcally  "ex- 
cepted" from  Its  provisions.  The  Veterans'  Administration  has  act 
been  placed  in  this  class,  althotigh  In  an  effort  to  do  so.  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  the  vote  was  41  to  41.  demonstrating 
the  closely  divided  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Ail  of  the  difflcultles  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  lawa 
affecting  veterans  were  traceable  in  the  beginning  to  the  fact  that 
responslbUlty  was  at  first  distributed  amongst  a  half  dozen  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  Government,  and  then  under  the  Treasure 
Department.  Finally,  the  Veterans'  Administration  was  created  by 
law,  and  from  then  on  we  knew  definitely  with  wh<un  we  were  deal- 
ing. Repeatedly  the  statement  Is  made  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  Important  department^  of  the  Government.  It 
should  be  kept  separate. 

First.  If  the  reorganization  bUls  should  be  passed  and  thd  Vet- 
erans' Administration  again  placed  under  one  of  the  existing  Cabi- 
net ofBcera — or  if  It  should  be  q>llt  up  and  its  work  distributed 

around  amongst  various  departments  of  tha  Oovenrntent we  will 

have  nothing  but  trouble  for  years  to  come.  We  have  gone  all 
through  this  grief,  and  as  a  result  we  have  one  agency  upon  which 
and  to  which  the  Members  of  Congress  can  place  their  finger  on  ar 
matters  dealing  with  veterans  or  their  dependents,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  it  should  be  placed  amongst  the  class  of  "excepted" 
agencies. 

Second.  Over  the  years  with  the  enactmer^t  of  laws  and  the  lasu- 
ance  of  Executive  orders,  veterans  and  their  wives  or  their  widows 
have  been  granted  certain  preference  In  securing  emplonoent  with 
the  Government.  When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate!  ivqueeted 
that  the  following  amendment  should  be  inserted  in  Its  Draper 
place :  ^^^ 

"Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  application  of  the  existing  veteran  proferenee 
provisions  in  civil-service  laws,  Executive  orders,  and  rulings," 

Just  before  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  following 
amendment  was  Included: 

'Nor  shall  anything  in  this  act  be  constrbed  to  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  the  existing  veterans'  preference  provisions  In  clvll- 
service  laws.  Executive  orders,  and  rulings.' 

When  the  bUl  is  up  for  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  similar  action  should  be  taken  by  the  House. 

I  can  assure  you  tha.  we  shall  appreciate  this  very  much  Indeed 
Otherwise,  unless  something  Is  done  there  will  be  little  or  no 
chance  for  veterans,  so  far  as  Government  employment  la  con- 
cerned, if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  age  factor  tJonc. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  each  World  War  veteran 
in  the  House,  believing  that  through  their  concerted  effort  thsa* 
two  matters  can  be  properly  taken  care  of. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Tboujlb  Tatlok. 
Dtrector.  National  Legislative  Committee. 

Boston.  Mass.,  ManA,  29.  1939. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Wigolksworth, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 
The  Department  of  Massachusetts  Disabled  American  Veteraoa 
of  the  World  War  strongly  opjxjses  any  move  to  Include  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  reorganization  bill.  Massachusetts'  thou- 
sands of  World  War  disabled  appeal  to  you  to  wage  active  opposi- 
tion to  any  such  arrangement.    Regards. 

JORM  J.  LTom, 
DepartTnent  Commander,  Statehouse.  Boston. 

_  I  Bo«roM,  Mass.,  March  30,  193t. 

Hon.  Richard  B.  WiCGL|3WorrH, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Believing  many  features  of  reorganization  bill  demand  further 
careftil   consideration.   Women's   Auxiliary   of   Massachusetts   Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  vigorously  protests  proposed  Immediats 
vote  In  House. 

Majuam  C.  NiCHcn.8. 

Secretorir. 

Nrw  York  Citt,  N.  Y..  March  30.  1939. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Wioolxsworth, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Wigglesworth :  Regarding  the  reorganization  bill: 
We  believe  you  will  be  much  Interested  in  the  attached  artlcls 
appearing  on  front  page  of  today's  New  York  Evening  Journal. 

It  Is  not  too  late  for  you  and  other  Members  of  Coixgress.  Includ- 
ing even  those  whose  names  are  mentioned  In  the  attached  article, 
to  defeat  this  dlctatoalal  and  un-Amsrlcan  hUL 
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preierre 


In  tbla  erttleml  hoar  we  bc«  you  t« 
the  r*tirganl»tlon  bill  and  thua 
Stltutional  form  of  democracy  Inherl 

Wc  hope  you  will  faror  us  with  a^i 
Bloccreiy  yours. 

A  MEXICAN    Cdki 

By  Wm.  B    Feii4t 


do  &U  In  yoor  pover  to  (Defeat 
for  our  children  the  con- 
t  ed  from  our  forebear*. 

encouraging  reply. 


Opposition  to  the  Rei  organization  Bill 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANIEIi  A.  REED 

OF  NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  Mar^h 


VORK 

RipRESENTATIVES 
31.  1938 


LBTTSRS    IH    OPPOSITIOIf    TO    THE    RBOBOANIZATION    BILL 


Mr 


Mr.  REED  of  New  Vork 
four  letters  from  prominent  national 
oppooed  to  the  reorsaaization 
legislation  from  the  first. 


blL 


WASKsraroir.  D.  C.  March  30.  1938. 


To  the  Memben  of  the  Hotue: 

In  our  opinion  Uxe  ensctment  of 
EEtton  of  Federal  acnseles  In  Its 
the  cause  of  popular  government, 
what   we  coocelTe   to  be   wholly 
redQce  Ooncrea  to  the  ttatus  of  a 
reorfanlzatUm.     This  worild  mean 
enea  of  repreaentatlve  (ovemxnent 
of  AuMTlean  (temocracy. 

While  the  proTlakm  for  the 
vatlon  has  been  dropped  from  the 
now  reads  leave*  the  way  open  for 
tural  sgenciaa  to  the  Department 
significant  th*t  Secretary  Icfcee 
tk>n  over  the  defeat  of  the  attem]^ 
as  to  forestall  the  transfer  of 
ment. 

We  are  strongly  oppoaed  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Senate  bill  an< 
atagle  ctrU-serrice  administrator, 
imply. 

We  tvei  Btroncly  that  Congress 
public  fimds  and   expenditures 
todependent  Oomptroller  General 
sured  is  by  the  preaudlt  of 
ftiBds.  as  at  present.  Instead  of  a 

SUkoe  the  advoeatas  of  the 
that  th*;  reorganization  plan  under 
any  economies,  and  since  Congres 
aonable  opportunity  to  pass  on 
Pedaral  aganciss  under  the  Senate 
this  proposed  leflslatlon  be 
study  and  redrafting.    We  are 
redound  to  the  public  good. 

In  view  of  the  posaibillty  that 
confereaoe  «•  believe  that 


aocoDnts 


pending 


recoma  Litted 


at  this  time  la  highly  desirable, 
the  defeat  of  ths  rsorganlsatton 
Toun  ilnoeiely. 


ttotrefore. 


Hon.  DAinxL  A.  Rxzb. 

House  ogice  BvUding,  WmahlM^on, 
3b:  I  wish  to  call  your 
In  the  Senate  last 
tb*  American  ^deration  of 

During  the  present  Congress  the 
and  lu  aflDtatad  organisations 
opportunity  of  being  beard  on  an] 
the  House  committee.     We  are 
bers  of  the  House  of  Reprasentati 
plet^  debate  with  every  opportunll|y 
on  the  floor. 

In  cm  optnkni  the  Civil  SerrtctB 
States  Bnployves'  Compensation 
as  Independent  ajsnrtea 

We  are  at  tfas  farther  opinloB  a^id 
vMte  that  any  Bacuttve  order 
biU  which  oonaoUdatsa. 


[M111I.E  roK  Social  Justice, 
Chairman. 


Speaker.  I  am   inserting 

organizations  vigorously 

I  have  been  against  this 


the  Senate  bin  for  the  reor^nl- 

prpaent  form  would  be  a  blow  to 

would  vest  the  Executive  with 

unwarranted   powers   and   would 

mere  spectator  in  the  work  of 

Lhe  abuidonment  of  the  prtx:- 

and  would  degrade  the  ideals 

creatton  of  a  Department  of  Conser- 

Senate  bill,  the  measvire  as  It 

the  transfer  of  various  agrlcul- 

the  Interior.     We  regard  It  as 

pv^lely  announced  bis  gratifies- 

to  amend  the  Senate  bill  so 

agn<^  tural  agencies  to  his  Depart - 

scrapping  of  the  Civil  Service 

the  substitution  therefor  of  a 

with  all  that  such  a  move  woxzld 


tbroxigh 


should  retain  its  direct  control  of 

the   maintenance  of   an 

The  only  way  this  can  be  as- 

for  expenditures  of  public 

p^staudtt. 

Senate  bill  themselves  say 

consideration  would  not  effect 

would  be  deprived  of  any  rea- 

Jkecutive    orders    for    regrouping 

bill  we  earnestly  advocate  that 

to  comxaittee  for  further 

that  such  a  move  would 


porsuaded 


he  Senate  bill  may  prevail   In 

recomxalttal  for  further  consideration 

this  U  impossible,  we  ask  for 


mpaaura.  , 

T^a  Natiom.u.  Okamoi;, 

^J    TtJa   BlXNCKMAN, 

Waakinfftim  Representative. 


ssRi  ffCToif ,  D.  C,  March  30,  193i. 


D.  C. 

^teaitkm  to  8.  3S31.  which  was 

n  a  form  very  objectionable  to 

■nd  its  entire  membership 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

i  consistently  been  denied  the 

of  the  reorganization  bUls  by 

calling  upon  the  Mem- 

to  insist  that  full  and  com- 

for  amendments  be  provided 


Oommiaslon  and  the  United 
Oonaoiasion  should  be  retained 


request  that  the  House  pro- 

by  the  President  under  this 

any  bureau  or  de- 


partment, or  eny  of  their  functions  should  not  be  effective  until 
approved  by  &  majority  of  both  Houses 

We  object  most  seriously  to  the  sweeping  delegation  of  con- 
gres-sionai  authority  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  we  cannot  understand  how  anyone  interested  in  maintaining 
our  form  of  government  can  propose  or  vote  for  it,  as,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Confess  oukIu  to  retain  all  its  constitutional  au- 
thority tn  conformity  with  principles  of  democratic  procedure  and 
democratic  government,  and  that  said  power  ought  to  be  broadened 
and  extended   Instead   of   being   curtailed   or  surrendered. 

The  Axnericazi  Federation  of  Labor.  Its  affiliated  organizations, 
and  its  entire  membership  are  greatly  alarmed  over  the  serious 
Implications  Involved   i.n  this  legi.s'.atlon. 

I   sincerely   and    earnfst;y    appeal   to   you   to    incorporate    In    the 
bill   amendments  aicnj    '.he   lints   above   suggested      II  this  Is  not 
done,  we  will   be  compelled   to  request  recommittal. 
Yours   very   traly 

Frank  Morrison. 
Secretary -TTeasurer .  American  Federation   of  Labor. 


Washington,  D  C  ,  March  30,  1938. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  Our  federation,  representing  59  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer -control  led  cooperative  associations  engaged  in 
the  marketing  cf  dairy  products  for  more  than  350.000  dairy  fann- 
ers, IS  unalterably  opposed  to  the  pending  reorganization  bill. 

Under  this  legislation  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  every  agency 
of  the  P^leral  Government  dealing  with  agrlciilture  may  be  shifted 
from  their  present  location.'!  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  placed  under  other  govern- 
mental departments  or  boards  whose  executive  officers  and  depart- 
mental heads  may  not  be  friendly  to  the  interests  of  agrlculttire 
nor  fanrillar  with  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

Our  opposition  to  this  measure  does  not  arise  out  of  any  quar- 
rel with  the  present  administration.  During  the  past  20  years  our 
federation  has  always  opposed  legislation  which  would  permit  any 
interference  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  other  Govern- 
ment agricultural  agencies  except  by  congressional  action. 

Congressional  action  to  change  any  of  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment affecting   agriculture    pre.supposes: 

First.  A  hearing  by  congressional  committees,  both  Senate  and 
House,  at  which  all  interested  parties  are  permitted  to  testify. 

Second  Committee  reports  giving  the  reasons  for  and  against 
any  proposed  change,  available  to  farm  groups  as  well  as  to  all 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  before  the  measure  Is  voted 
upon 

Third  The  opportunity  for  record  vot*  In  both  Senate  and 
House  so  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  may  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  know  w^ere  their  'ilected  representatives  stand  on 
proposals  affecting  the  operations  fof  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Farm  Credit  .\dm:nistratlon. 

In  order  to  preserve  for  the  farmers  of  this  country  the  benefits 
they  are  now  receiving  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Admm.-'straiiGn  und  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
operations  of  these  twj  governmental  agencies  without  express 
congressional  sanction,  we  earnestly  request  that  the  proposed 
reorganization  b'.Il  be  defeated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chas.  W.  Holman, 
Secretary.  National  Coopcratut  Milk  Producers'  Federation. 


American  F*hiloxSophy  of  (Tovernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31,  1938 


SPEECH  BY  HON.  LYLE  H    BOREN.  OF  OEILAHOMA,  ON  MARCH 

2€.   1938 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  re- 
cently  delivered   by    the   gentleman   from    Oklahcnna    lldr. 

BOREKl  : 

Every  American  should  know  that  America  has  a  philosophy  of 
Qovemment.  He  should  realize  that  the  Amcican  philosophy  is 
clear  In  its  meaning,  understandable  in  its  nature,  and  above  all, 
that  It  is  right. 

America's  phiioeophy  of  govenunent  Is  not  only  political,  but  it 
applies  to  existing  economic  and  social  problems  and  covers  the 
whole  realm  of  human  affairs.  In  it  is  found  the  only  depend- 
able solution  to  the  complexities  that  face  our  citizenship. 

Because  we  are  unlearned  in  our  own  tradition,  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  accepUng  foreign  philosophies,  but  when  America  knows 
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the  meaning  and  application  of  Americanism  it  will  not  make  the 
mistake  of  adopting  any  at  the  false  doctrines  which  are  organizing 
humanity  against  itself- and  with  sword  in  hand  march  at  this 
hour  to  disrupt  the  world. 

There  is  an  mgent  need  for  every  citizen  of  this  Natloo  to 
acquaint  himself  with  America's  own  philosophy  of  government. 
When  America's  philosophy  of  government  Is  the  question,  the 
answer  should  be  ready  to  the  tos^e  of  every  American. 

America  stazuls  alone  in  that  its  birth  ^>rang  from  the  parentage 
of  noble  ideals  and  determined  resolutions.  All  other  governments 
of  the  world  owe  their  origin  largely  to  force  or  accident.  The 
Americans  are  the  first  people  that  historical  drctimstance  has 
granted  opportunity  of  choosing  the  form  ca  government  under 
which  they  should  live.  Other  nations  of  the  woild  have  devel- 
oped through  a  welding  process  where  similarity  in  race,  rdtglon, 
or  geographic  position,  has  hound  them  into  a  conunon  interest 
and  welded  them  Into  a  national  ezlstenoe.  Yet  in  America,  with  a 
people  unrelated  tn  racial  origin,  unbotind  by  a  unified  ecoDomlc 
Interest,  not  welded  by  fear  or  military  Invasion,  and  with  every 
known  rell^oua  dlfl'erence  our  Nation  was  horn. 

Without  any  of  the  ordinary  ties  required  to  bind  people  together 
as  a  nation,  the  "we"  feeling  which  is  the  foundation  for  our 
eternal  nationality  Is  a  common  phiioeophy  of  government.  Our 
common  belief  in  "equal  rights  of  man"  is  the  foundation  and 
motive  for  our  development  as  a  sei>arate  nation.  The  pnaei  vatlop 
of  these  rights  Is  the  central  purpose  for  ova  continuation  as  a 
nation  and  Is  the  dynamic  philosophy  of  our  ptirposeful  progress. 

Ttxlay  the  social  and  political  structure  of  our  Nation  Is  under- 
going vast  and  I  fear,  too  hurried  changes.  New  theories  clamor 
for  influttioe.  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  day  theories  long  ac- 
cepted and  institutions  long  estaMlahed  are  being  doubted  and 
discarded  The  American  people  lack  certainty  of  dedsion  in  their 
determination  of  what  to  discaxd  of  the  old  and  what  to  accept  of 
the  new. 

One  of  the  most  sinister  elements  d  new  infhience  derived  tram. 
OUT  national  confusion  and  Individual  Iziaeearlty  Is  the  existence 
of  isms  foreign  to  our  tradition.  i>lanted  In  this  covmtry  by  the 
agents  of  foreign  prcq;>aganda  and  by  immigration  too  rapid  since 
the  World  War. 

With  great  numbers  of  our  eitlaens  drtftlng  loose  trom  the  anchor 
at  American  philosophy,  the  course  of  events  tn  America  has 
reached  the  stage  whne  It  has  become  necessary  for  every  Ameri- 
can ettteen  to  rise  tn  answer  to  his  sacred  duty  to  anchor  this 
Nation  tn  ^e  purpose  for  which  it  was  brought  into  being. 
Through  your  hands  as  individual  ctttaens  America  must  be  cleared 
of  all  the  barnacles  and  rubbish  that  threaten  to  break  forever 
a  chain  wlilch  binds  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  to  that 
anchor. 

No  foreign  povrer,  no  organised  minorities,  no  individuals  with 
reins  of  leadership,  no  class,  no  group,  nor  section  can  lead  us  to 
the  Eolution  af  our  problems.  The  appUcatkm  of  America's  own 
philosophy  is  the  only  answer.  America's  philosophy  both  solves 
our  present  problems  and  holds  the  only  c^portunity  for  our  future 
existence. 

Thle  InuBortal  Declaration  adopted  July  4,  im,  declaring  the 
self-evident  truth  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  by 
the  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  endowed  every  Ameri- 
can with  a  great  philosophy  of  government  and  ooncurrently 
placed  In  his  hand  a  great  raspcmsibility  in  government.  It  Is  our 
duty  as  individuals  at  all  times  and  tn  all  places  to  maintain  the 
safety  and  security  of  these  InaUenable  rights.  To  keep  these 
rights  seoure  for  our  pontulty.  w«  must  rise  from  the  daae  of 
bewilderment  which  lends  heed  to  every  false  advice  and  Ignores 
the  wisdom  vrlth  which  this  country  was  bom. 

It  is  the  primal  order  of  Nature  that  an  individual  suffering  In- 
Justioe  ts  incensed  to  combat  with  aU  his  strength  ttie  evil  done  to 
him.  On  this  evldant  truth,  our  philosophy  sajrs  that  all  laws 
should  be  founded,  and  it  Is  in  this  tnstanee  that  our  Oovemment 
assumed  to  guarantee  the  individual  that  his  wronss  wHl  be  set 
right.  In  order  to  a4judlcats  oooflicting  opinions  as  to  the  right, 
we  have  set  up  tribunals  of  law  and  equity  trooi  whence  evidesMW 
can  be  mustered  to  enforce  Justioe  and  prevent  conflict.  Thus.  It 
is  evident  that  it  is  not  true  to  Amolean  tradition  to  organise 
group  against  group,  class  against  class,  cf  race  against  race.  So 
justioe  based  on  equality  is  the  traditlonf  of  Amerlna  It  is  the 
phUos(^}hy  of  democracy  and,  like  all  great  principles  which  have 
widened  man's  harlaon.  It  has  not  remained  con  lined  to  the 
l^aoe  of  its  nativity.  And  yet,  the  w«aid  is  faced  with  a  tragic 
reality  that  world  events  show  a  prevalence  of  attempts  to  twist 
and  distort  these  vital  principles. 

Foreign  dictators  have  bred  within  their  empty  selves,  feelings 
of  false  supericffity.  They  avoid  the  philosophy  of  equality  as 
they  would  poison.  It  hiirts;  tt  stings;  its  add  troth  cuts  through 
the  thin  veneer  of  their  affectation  and  discloses  their  tzmud.  and 
because  of  the  silng  of  the  philosophy  of  democracy,  tlieae  blus- 
tering bluffers  have  planted  the  seeds  at  blind  adherence  to  their 
"Isms"  of  inequaUty  in  every  natloa.  Xven  have  they  raised  thetr 
heads  in  the  ranks  of  this  great  Nation  with  a  pnxumnced  national 
purpose  of  equality. 

Nazl-ism,  facism,  and  communion,  contradlcttng  the  avowed  de- 
termlnatkn  of  our  people  are  twisting  their  ways  Into  American 
affairs.  CommuniBm  works  under  the  most  appealing  titles  known 
to  tongue  or  pen:  "The  American  League  for  Peace  and  Preedom." 
"American  League  for  Peace  and  Denvocracy,"  "The  Peoplel 
Lobby."  "The  International  Federation  fc«-  Peace."  Tes,  my  friends. 
I  love  peace.  There  is  no  more  sincere  advocate  otf  domesUc  and 
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International  peace  In  the  American  Oongiees  fhaa  I.  1  haw 
made  It  my  chlet  objective  to  wage  battle  on  the  real  causes  of 
war,  but  with  all  my  great  devotion  to  peace,  I  am  not  demaga« 
enough  to  advocate  i>eaoe  at  any  price.  I  am  hoaast  enough  to 
realize  that  it  Is  but  a  question  of  time  until  this  Nation  will 
be  compelled  to  tell  the  irresponsible  dtctatarshipe  that  In  rela- 
tion to  us  they  can  come  thus  far  and  no  farther.  We  should  now. 
and  soon  will  be,  compelled  to  iVirtgnate  the  line  at  our  frantien 
In  both  the  political  and  commercial  soise  and  to  erect  on  that 
line  of  our  frontiers  a  "No  tre^Mssing"  sign,  that  our  mesags  to 
dictatontolpe  win  be  in  not  uncertain  terms,  not  a  thraaT  bat  a 
<dear  sUtement  of  purpose  that  w«  wlU  tcterate  none  at  tlwtr 
trespasses.  Otu-  Government  hss  now  an  arm  k»ig  enough  to  chop 
the  heed  of  any  foolhardy  Intnider.  The  peace  and  safety  of  the 
world  will  be  best  served  by  such  a  dear  and  oondoslve  state- 
ment at  policy. 

We  might  Just  as  well  include  In  oar  policy  a  firm  and  drastic 
penalty  for  the  promoters  of  irrttatlon  and  strife  who  are  at- 
tempting to  supplant  the  American  phUosophy  with  the  i»n#  of 
fell  foreign  powers.  ThU  internal  pressure  and  irritation  wm 
undoubtedly  exhaust  the  patience  of  an  outraged  people  axKi 
catise  them  in  time  to  turn  the  force  of  their  resentment  upon 
the  agents  of  this  betrayal,  hut  If  we  are  not  ready  to  say  to  the 
world  we  will  not  tolerate  eommimlsm,  fascism,  or  nad-lsm  aiw- 
wltere  within  the  boundaries  of  Amnleanlsra  and  that  we  win 
meet  it  with  the  death  sentence  when  it  becomes  a  fruitiaa  cf  a 
plan  from  within  or  without,  if  we  are  not  thus  determined,  ttien 
the  sterner  stuff  from  which  America  was  made  turn  beccine  too 
thin. 

It  may  be  that  my  expression  of  this  attitude  Is  a  telnt  pbaoaafitr 
byproduct  to  Amerleanlsm,  but  I  hold  that  tt  is  a  definite  and  per- 
sistent truth,  struggling  against  all  the  cheap  and  itnlster  forces  of 
demagoguery  and  propaganda — struggling  for  the  reccgnltlon  of 
American  citizenship.  Yes,  it  is  a  positive  and  penistent  truth  that 
world  peace  la  best  guaranteed  by  decisive,  definite,  and  determined 
announcement  of  a  policy  of  Americanism.  If  we  want  peace.  It  is 
evident  we  must  let  the  world  know  exactly  what  America  will  and 
will  not  do.  what  America  wiU  and  will  not  permit. 

Our  Nation  is  dedicated  to  a  philosophy  at  equality  guaranteed 
to  Its  individual  citleens.  As  a  dtiaen  of  the  world  oomnidaty. 
Uncle  8am  applies  this  same  philosophy  as  foundation  tor  Inter- 
course with  other  nations. 

In  a  domestic  sense,  we  are  dedicated  to  the  proposltloa  tbat  all 
men  sre  created  equal. 

In  an  international  sense,  we  are  dedicated  to  the  prc^XHitlon 
that  all  nations  are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and 
that  among  these  are  life  and  freedom.  A  smaU  nation,  like  a 
physlcaUy  Inferior  faidlvidual.  ts  endowed  with  the  tauUenaMe  rlgfat 
of  life  and  liberty.  Yet  in  these  times  of  world  anardiy,  seemtty 
has  become  the  hizury  at  a  few  nations.  Life  for  Austria.  Oaecho- 
slovakla.  Spain,  Sthlopla.  Bumanla,  and  the  score  and  40  anall 
nations,  has  become  a  hasardous  venture  against  »i»»i  ■i>«imtrn  odds. 

The  crust  at  the  isms,  inimical  to  democracy  thrown  on  the 
world's  waters,  wash  even  to  our  shoras  to  leaven  the  loaf  of  tSm 
bread  of  unleavened  equality,  the  food  for  Americans.  When  and 
tf  that  yeast  shaU  foment  a  rise  In  our  dominions  is  proMemattcsl. 
American  diplomatic  thought  tends  to  tntemattozal  coUeettvc  se- 
ctirity  with  the  major  powers  pollctng  the  wortd's  borden  to  guar- 
antee the  protection  of  the  tnalienable  rights  of  nations,  large  or 
small.  That  nations  hold  tbese  rights  by  btath  as  do  tndtvtduals, 
American  philosophy  holds  to  lie  a  self-evident  truth.  But  oplnlcQ 
divides  on  the  forceful  application  of  our  philosophy  of  government 
on  the  international  realm  of  oommtmlty  of  natlona. 

We  entered  the  World  War  on  the  ttoory  of  ooDeetlvs  sectixlty. 
Woodrow  Wilson  repeated,  analyesd.  irrrlM^wd.  snd  qiplled  our 
fcmdamental  Ideals  to  a  world  situation  where  In  tSie  eourse  of 
htmian  events  it  became  a|q»arently  necessary  to  endow  the  world 
with  that  spirit  in  which  America  was  bcm.  Roosevelt  and  HuU 
are  attempting  to  realty  Wilson's  method  of  soluUon  to  the 
world's  problem.  In  similar  ctrcionstance  of  time  and  eondraon 
the  doctrine  of  ccdlectlve  security  Is  now  reasserted,  not  dearly, 
but  in-deflncd.  as  In  the  systems  of  "understwndb^  snd  "sntwite 
ccrdlales"  that  were  a  prelude  to  the  last  World  War. 

V^lson  realized,  and  the  world's  recent  history  has  shown,  that 
13ie  sdf-«vldent  doctrine  that  an  nations  are  aeated  equal  and 
endowed  with  certain  InaUenable  rl^^ts  can  be  ajipUed  In  an 
active  sense  to  world  affairs  only  If  a  world  government  exists 
sufficiently  strong  to  protect  the  weak,  to  ctuti  the  strong,  to 
shield  the  unlearned,  and  restrain  the  cunning.  ^,^.- 

To  make  this  philosophy  the  foundation  for  l&dlvMual  rdto- 
ttons  in  America  a  compact  was  formed  tn  weak  and  Irresponstbls 
sgreements.  The  Continental  Congress  could  legislate  but  was 
powerless, to  enforce.  Continental  courts  rendered  verdlets.  but 
were  held  in  contempt  and  thetr  mandates  Ignored. 

To  make  this  philosophy  the  foundatkm  for  relations  betweeu 
na'Uons  throughout  the  world  a  League  of  Hatloas  was  famed  tn 
weak  and  irr^xinsible  agreements,  "nie  League  of  Nations  can 
legislate,  but  Is  powerlass  to  cnftaras.  Wortd  courts  render  ver- 
dicts, hut  are  held  in  contempt  and  their  mandates  Ignored. 

The  world  has  journeyed  far  toward  the  pcsslbfllty  of  ooUeetlve 
security.  America's  history  presents  what  means  have  aided  the 
progress  and  what  impediments  remain  to  block  the  way. 

Between  nations  today,  as  between  individuals  of  yestarfears.  two 
theories  are  struggling  for  acceptance.  The  one  clalnu  superior 
rights,  the  other  pleads  for  equal  rights.  Italy  claimed  superior 
rights;  Ethlqpla  pisad  for  equal  rights;  Ocrmany  claimed  tuperU* 
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vote?  of  being  passpd     •     •     •.     The  very  thought  alone  was  trea- 
son against  the  people;    was  trca«>n   against  mankind  In  general." 

The  foreign  Lsm.=  heretofore  mentioned  are  founded  In  vicious  pvzr- 
suits  for  power,  not  power  to  do  gi>od  but  power  to  control  the 
property,  'he  actions,  and  the  very  lives  of  others.  This  perversion 
haunU  the  mmds  of  StaliTi,  Hitler,  M'ossolinl,  the  Mikado  or  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  and  ail  who  envision  themselves  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  all  of  a  nation  We  must  net  let  such  Influence  grow  In 
America  to  dominate  cur  l:ves  and  destroy  the  American  philosophy 
of  government.  If  we  permit  the.se  isms  to  arise  In  America,  the 
stern  stuff  of  Americanism.  I  repeat,  grows  mighty  thin. 

I  charge  you  to  remember  that  the  American  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment is  equality.  The  enemies  within  our  gates  exercise  as  their 
chief  subterfuge  the  powerful  weapon  of  confusing  equality  with 
intimacy,  whispering  that  equality  must  mean  intimate  relation- 
ship of  all  kinds  between  all  peoples  This  subterfuge  is  an  enter- 
ing wedge  for  arraying  race  again.st  race  and  class  against  class. 
But  equal  rights  do  not  in  any  way  Imply  Intimacy.  It  is  direct 
and  concluiiive  to  quote  Lincoln  In  his  Springfield  speech  of  1857 
on  this  point.  He  said  .Vow.  1  protest  against  the  cotmterfeit 
logic  which  concludes  that  because  I  do  not  want  a  black  woman 
for  a  slave  I  must  necess.inly  want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not 
have  her  for  either.  I  can  just  leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects 
she  certainly  is  not  my  equal,  but  In  her  natural  right  to  eat 
bread  she  earns  with  her  own  hands  without  asking  leave  of  any- 
one else  she  is  my  equal  and  equal  with  all  others." 

This  fallacy  Is  like  the  one  of  trj'ing  to  disprove  equality  by 
pointing  to  biological  differences  In  people,  and  thus  the  Isstie  Is 
evaded  Biological  differences  clearly  explain  why  equality  of 
htiman  rights  are  essential. 

It  might  t>e  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  equality  as  an 
American  philosophy  necessarily  implies  equality  on  parallel  lines. 
The  equal  rights  of  the  white  man,  the  Indian,  the  Mexican,  the 
Negro,  the  Chinaman  to  eat  a  loaf  of  bread  aoes  not  mean  that 
anyone  shall  eat  the  bread  of  the  other.  For  if  the  one  took  part 
of  the  bread  that  was  the  right  of  the  other,  then  equal  rights  do 
not  exist.  The  lines  of  equality  are  parallel  and  do  not  ciross — 
parallel  as  between  individuals,  groups,  or  nations 

And.  finally,  I  repeat  that  every  American  should  know  that 
Anierica  has  a  philosophy  of  government;  that  Americanism  Is  the 
antithesis  of  fascism,  nazl-lsm,  comnnunlsra.  and  all  the  isms  con- 
trary to  the  collective  security  of  Individuals  and  nations;  and 
every  American  should  realize  that  the  American  philosophy  of 
government  is  clear  in  its  meaning,  understandable  in  its  nature, 
and.  above  all,  that  it  is  right. 


The  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  STACK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31,  193S 


TELEGRAM   PROM   ROBERT  EMMETT  CALLAHAN  TO   HON. 
MICHAEL  J    STACK.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  RECORa,  I  .nclude  the  following  telegram  re- 
ceived by  me  today: 

DETRorr.  Mich.,  March  30,  1938. 
Hon.  Mich  AD.  J.  Stack. 

House  Office  Butldinp    Wn^hincrton,  D    C: 

In  a  formal  press  release  Mr  Roosevelt  stated  that  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  reorganization  bi!l  "proves  that  the  Senate  cannot  be 
purchased  by  organized  telegrams  based  on  direct  misrepresenta- 
tion." 

In  that  statement  the  Pre'=ldpnt  htis  left  himself  open  to  severe 
criticism  on  two  points  The  first  respects  the  purchsalng  of  the 
Senate.  The  second  is  concerned  with  his  accusation  of  direct 
misrepresentation. 

Wherein  is  there  either  direct  or  Indirect  misrepresentation  in 
criticising  the  Pre.'^ldent  because  the  reorganization  bill,  as  passed 
In  the  Senate,  conferred  upon  our  Chief  Executive  the  control  of 
the  purse  strings  cf  the  Nation?  For  years  he  has  had  this  con- 
trol. He  endeavored  to  spend  us  into  prosperity  by  borrowing 
billions  of  dollars  of  bankers'  credit  money.  He  has  succeeded  In 
spending  us  Into  a  depression  which  is  more  severe  than  the  oue 
which  char?.ctcrizpd  the  la.st  year  of  his  predecessor's  Presidency. 

On  that  basis,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  misrepresentation,  were 
telegrams  showered  upon  the  Senate. 

Time  and  time  again  he  announced  that  he  would  balance  the 
Budget,  wherein  he  has  succeeded  In  unbalancing  It  by  $18,000,- 
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000,000  of  which  we  know  ami  by  ♦6.000,000,000  more  for  which  he 
assumed  reaponslbUity  In  establlahlng  56  governmental  corporations. 
On  that  basis,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  misrepresentation,  were 
telegrams  showered  upon  the  Senate. 

To  balance  the  Budget  there  has  been  a  progressive  raise  In 
lAzation,  but  to  no  avail. 

On  that  basis,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  misrepresentation,  were 
telegrams  showered  upon  the  Senate. 

Openly  and  avowedly  he  attempted  to  gain  control  over  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  now  he  and  his  cohorts  are  trying  to  gain 
control  over  the  spending  power  vested  constitutionally  in  Congress 
His  record  as  a  spender  during  the  past  5  years  has  arotwed  an 
outraged  people  to  protest  against  handing  more  power  to  him  over 
the  finances  of  the  Nation,  because  we  are  suffering  more  from 
imemployment  from  lack  of  purchasing  power  than  at  any  other 
time  In  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

On  that  basis,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  misrepresentation  were 
telegrams  showered  upon  the  Senate. 

As  for  his  reference  to  purchasing  the  Senate,  Mr,  Roosevelt  dare 
not  name  one  Senator  who  was  approached  with  a  prize  by  any 
group  of  individuals  who  were  responsible  for  sending  the  tele- 
grams. This  Is  so  true  that  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  In 
leveling  this  charge  and  Its  heinous  Implications,  is  merely  en- 
{teavorlng  to  hide  behind  the  skhta  of  fancy  to  protect  from  obaer- 
^atlon  his  own  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  his  advisers  in  purchasing 
the  senatorial  votes  which  would  make  of  him  a  constitutional 
spendthrift  and  of  an  emergency  a  permanent  affair. 

On  that  fateful  date  of  Monday.  March  38,  were  not  his  son 
James  and  the  honorable  Postmaster  General  campaigning  vigor- 
ously to  persuade  Senators  to  vote  for  the  reorganization  bill? 

Was  it  not  the  senders  of  telegrams,  or  the  Chief  Executive  and 
his  agents,  who  salved  the  conscience  of  Bllison  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  with  $130,000,000  of  relief  funds  to  be  used  In  that  State? 

Was  It  the  senders  of  telegrams  or  the  Chief  Executive  and  his 
agents  who  rewarded  with  $10,000,000  Senator  Pen:,  of  Idaho  with 
a  commitment  for  spending  those  $10,000,000  in  that  State? 

Was  it  the  senders  of  telegrams  or  the  Chief  Executive  and  his 
agents  who  promised  an  expenditure  of  $40,000,000  to  Senator 
Carawat.  of  Arkansas,  for  a  flood-control  project  in  her  State? 

Was  It  the  senders  of  telegrams  or  the  Chief  Executive  and  his 
agents  who  pressured  Senator  Xlmex  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma,  with  a 
promise  of  New  Deal  support  fcr  reelection? 

It  ill-behooves  the  Chief  Executive  to  voice  such  grammar  as 
"direct  mlarepresentatlon"  and  to  insinuate  such  charges  as  "pur- 
chased by  organized  telegrams"  when  his  assertions  have  not  been 
proven  and  when  the  assertions  which  I  have  m^e  are  well-known 
facts. 

To  think  of  It.  the  taxpayers'  money  from  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan, from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  from  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
west, have  been  promised  and  spent  so  lavishly  to  pressure  votes 
from  the  South  and  the  Southwest  In  order  to  set  up  a  flnanclal 
dictator  In  a  chair  once  graced  by  Washington,  who  preached  to  us 
the  doctrine  of  "no  taxation  without  represenUtlon";  In  a  chair 
once  haUowed  by  Jefferson,  whose  philosophy  conceived  Congress  to 
be  a  free  legislative  body.  Independent  of  pressure  from  the  Chief 
Executive. 

I  assert  ihat  the  Senate  reorganisation  IIU  that  was  passed  on 
Monday,  March  28,  was  sticceasTul  only  because  the  PreakJent 
•tooped  to  the  degraded  level  of  a  ward  politician  who  uses  public 
funds— even  social-security  funds— to  perpetviate  an  emergency 
Ana  to  deprive  Congress  of  its  consUtutlonal  right  over  legislation. 

Every  honest  Member  of  this  House  recognljses  that  some  reor- 
ganization Is  necessary.  And  every  InteUlgent  person  recognizes 
that  recvganlzatlon  should  begin  at  the  top  by  the  Prealdent 
cleaning  from  hla  doorsteps  the  filth  of  f^-^ii^ni  which  has  gath- 
ered there  in  the  persona  of  his  radical  advisers  and  inefnclent 
agents.  Let  the  President  be  President.  Instead  of  the  dlcUtor 
oi  the  Supreme  Court.  Instead  of  dictator  of  CongTcas,  Instead 
at  dictator  over  the  purse  strings  of  this  Natl<m.  and  Instead  at 
the  Instigator  ot  false  generic  charges  which  ar»  an  Insult  to  the 
very  people  who  supported  him  3  years  ago  and  an  Insult  to  tbe 
same  people's  constitutional  right  of  petition. 

These  telegrams  originated  from  a  disillusioned  people  who  have 
patiently  suffered  the  ravages  of  depression  and  who  now  are 
ready  to  revitalize  the  spirit  which  animated  the  patriots  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  more  than  150  years  ago. 

Before  we  can  reorganize  Government,  it  is  our  duty  In  Congress 
to  reorganize  patriotism  and  place  It  above  partylm;  to  reorganize 
the  forgotten  spirit  of  our  founder  In  preference  to  the  novel 
spirit  of  European  dictators,  to  reorganize  our  courage  Instead  of 
pandering  to  our  co'wardlce. 

This  can  be  acoompllshed.  first,  by  declaring  our  Independence 
from  patronage  and  our  adherence  to  the  pe<mle  back  home  whom 
we  represent. 

"niese  people  are  surfeited  with  tbe  mulUpUcatUm  of  bureau- 
watlc  agents  which  have  characterised  the  rewganlzatlon  of  the 
wew  Deal  up  to  date.  Tbey  an  not  so  much  tnterestad  In  the 
establishment  of  new  secretaries  at  $10,000  a  year  each,  as  they 
are  In  a  curUllment  of  expenditure  and  of  taxation  and  of  securing 
)obs  for  tbemaelvea. 

CAtXAHAM. 


St  Patrick's  Day  Address  at  Boston 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  31  (legislative  day  of  Wednetdat 

January  5).  I9ii 


An^BSBY    HON    JOSEPH  B,   KEENAN.   THE   ASSTOTANT  TO 
TTIE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  AT  BOeTON.  MASS.,  ON^Sct  17 


Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  address  enUUed  "Uberty 
Marches  Onward  With  Roosevelt."  delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph 
B.  Keenan.  the  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  at  the 
two  hundred  and  first  annual  dinner  of  the  Charitable  Irish 
Society,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  17,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
I  printed  In  the  Rscoan,  as  follows:    • 

I   -h^%JJ^^t*!*^'  ,<>'«*«"Su»a»'«»  gwsts,  gentlemen  of  the  Chartt- 
able  Irish  Society  of  Boston : 

o*^J^*°*'J?^  °°  better  place  for  an  American  of  Irish  descent  on 
fl  T^^^^^'  '''Kht  than  m  the  city  of  Boi.ton-and  If  wSd  to 
that,  m  Boston  as  a  guest  speaker  at  the  annxial  St.  Patrick**  Day 
dinner  of  the  Charitable  Irish  Society,  he  Is  doubly  honored 

However,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  midst.  The  common  tie  of 
blood  makes  me  kin  to  you  to  race  and  sentiment  For  I  waa 
born  and  reared  in  the  small  but  great  neighboring  State  of  Rhode 
island  and  spent  some  time  In  yotu-  Commonwealth  while  attend. 
Ing  the  law  school  at  Cambridge.  *««»* 

So  no  alien  visitor  is  with  you  when  I  rise  before  this  distin- 
guished membership  of  a  most  distinguished  American  Bodety  in 
the  city  of  Hugh  O'Brien,  P.  A.  Collins,  and  Joseph  P.  KenxMdv  to 
respond  to  the  toast  "The  United  State*  of  America,"  cmttiat  di^ 
when  Irishmen  not  only  here  in  America  but  tbe  world  over  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  patron  satot  of  the  Emerald  lale  and  totha 
blood  that  Is  to  them.  ^^ 

We  as  Americans  of  Irish  descent  should  be  doubly  proud,  for 
we  celebrate  to  a  free  land  and  under  a  free  flag,  and  because  we 
know  that  our  forebears  have  contributed  to  the  warn  and  woctf  t^ 
the  priceless  fabcic  that  Is  America. 

For  tl»y  were  DO  late  arrivals.  This  very  aoelMy.  whose 
♦  'Jr^?-  ^^*  "**  honor  to  address  tonl^t  cm  thla  the  oe« 
Of  lU  two  hundred  and  first  annual  dinner,  evldexkced  their 
ence  to  the  Colonies  long  before  the  outbreak  of  tbe  a.i»«>«/^B 
Revolution,  while  the  muster  rolls  of  tl»e  Bevolutlomry  recliiwnts 
record  the  part  played  by  them  In  tbe  Amertcaa  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Pilgrims  of  freedom  they  were,  who  came  hrffT  sinklTii  It 
a^  who  proved  by  thehr  sacrifice  and  valor  the  Uvlng  truCh  a<~UM 
from  Krin."  ^^  ^^ 

When  the  opening  gun  at  Sumter  signaled  the  becfniUiw  of  tlie 
War  of  SeoesBlon,  Irishmen  and  their  *fc-«.«~f-.ttV%w»>>f  to  ^ 
expression  they  bore  on  the  old  green  flMr,  "Kb  tretMODiM  brliK 
defensF  of  the  land  that  had  given  tbem  a  new  counwa  and  a  n^ 
hope,  and  what  their  progenitors  had  foiwht  and  died  to  sate^ 
Ush.  they  fought  and  died  to  ni««>it«i»t 

Is  this  hyperbole  and  ezaggeratlon?  Let  us  visit  tontlMr  tba 
the  field  at  Oettyaburg  and  behold  tbe  ahaimocks  gia'vai  in 
eternal  stone  on  the  monuments  of  the  Statea,  aod  tbe  upraised 
arm  of  Father  Corby  as  he  gave  afaaolutlaa  to  tbe  men  of  Irtah 
blood  and  the  ancient  faith  before  they  leaped  to  battle  at  tbe 
peach  ra^bard  and  the  round  tops. 

Stop  at  Predertcksburg  on  the  road  to  RlChmoBd  wban 
Meagher's  Irish  brigade  earned  tmpertahabie  glory. 

But  we  need  not  dweU  on  the  glories  of  the  past.  When  Dewey 
sailed  toto  ManUa  Bay,  they  were  with  him,  too,  as  they  were 
at  San  Juan  Hill,  while  In  oar  day  we  find  tbelr  deeoendante 
battling  at  Apremont  and  Bar  Le  Ehic,  and  at  St.  mim^^i  and 
tbe  Argonne — ^men  of  our  own  Yankee  Olvlalon— <tf  the  One 
Hundred  and  rtrst  and  tbe  One  HunCbvd  and  Potirtb,  with 
thousands  of  otljers,  from  every  State  in  thla  gnat  XTnlac,  In 
whoae  veins  there  flowed  the  fighting  blood  of  the  Gael.  Bat- 
tling not  only  for  America  but  by  strange  and  InexpUcsble  &ii- 
cumstonoe  for  the  very  land  and  <m  the  very  soU  on  which  ttaetr 
Urea  stroggled  so  gallantly  under  w^ffWI  at  tf^nltm 

So  when  I  respond  to  the  toast  "The  United  States  at  America" 
I  stand  here  as  a  citizen  and  before  citizens  of  a  country  In 
wbl^  millions  of  their  compatriots  In  blood  and  tzadltton  ontav 
tbe  bVweliits  ot  peace  and  UberHr. 


.J* . 
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ror;be«n 


liu  monies 
comikon 

ben 


oppoi  tunlty, 
f  o  rerument 


nu^tn  «ln 


A  peace  and  a  inxTty  their 
have  fought  to  establish  and  nuiln 
are  prepared  to  do  battle  In  onler 

I  say  peace  aad  liberty — but 
who   carry   a   torch   and    who   wcfold 
freedom  do  honor  to  the  name. 

Speak   to  the   Rtiaslan   In    the 
thoren   aad   a   Puodnl    and    he 
tht  German  In  the  sweeplsg 
Blaet  and  you  may  meet  on 
liberty  and  to  some  men,  even 
lai3«ua«e  they  do  not  understand 
For  as   Lincoln   has  truly   aald 
good  definition  of  the  word  llberly — we 
In  using  the  same  word  we  do  not 
^or  to  ooe  man  liberty  may  ineui 
he  pleases  subject  to  no  law,  hunan 
may  mean  do  freedmu  of  either 
such  as  Is  granted   by   the   benejocent 
altar  every  knee  must  bend 

To  the  American,  howerer.  It 
him  It  Is  not  a  mere  abstraction, 
for  but  not  attained.  It  is  part  of 
It  typifies  and  Is  the  realisation 
who  preeeded  him  in  the  land  of 
aad  btttsr  years,  have.  Incessantly 
ProTldeuoe  hafw  in  great  measure 

To  him  and   to  erery  America^ 
"liberty"  means  freedtau  of 
and  religiously,  for  all,  tinder  a 
to  eke  out  an  existence  ordalcet 
dictator,  whether  such  dlctatorstilf 
or  a  dooen  men.  whether  tt  is  a 
nomlc  dictatorship,  cr  a  comblnsi 
exists  under  the  Isw  as  It  spring 
destree  of  a  free  people  in  a  free 
That  Is  what  liberty  means  to  the 
he  fought  to  establish  and 
for  whose  preeerratlon  he  U  stm 
It  Is  the  Liberty   upon   wblcti 
Ooremment  is  founded  and  whlc^ 
ftrmly  determined  to  maintain. 

But  to  paraphrase  the  words  of 
the    wolf    who    charges    the    shepkerd 
denounces  him  as  the  enemy  of 
wolf  from  the  throat  of  the  sheep 
Nor  does  he  e.Tlol  the   liberty" 
nor  the  •niberty"  of  the  privileged 
of  people  merely  because  a  beneficent 
to  acqtilre  and  possess  great  econc  mlc 

Wot  does  he  fear  the  destruct^ 
death  of  the  profit  motlTe  unlens 
right  of  retaining  all  profiU  Is 

Five  years  ago  the  American  peoile 
Meal  of  liberty  established  by  the 
ful  revolution  restored  to  themaedves 
trot   of  their  Oovemment.    It  ha(l 
•otbortssd  and  unsafe  Lands. 

"Hm  man  through  whose 
pllshed.  who  revived  stricken 
of  business  and  finance  and  out 
abuaas  v/hlch  had  throttled  the 
as  a  llfcsrator  because  he  had 
prlsttne  glory. 

Today  he  U  aasaUed  by  sook 
ItSa  cried  oat  to  him.  "Save  us, 

HavlBg  baso  saved  by  him   In 
BOW  coafrootsd  by  them  with  a 
eonfldenoe — and  frtun  whom — and 
that  we  ahoQld  have  eonfldence 
BUtes?    And  the  people's  UwfuU  r 
Congress  of  this  United  SUtes? 
ment  which  so  recently  proved 
their  own  dsfldencyT    Not  at  all 
They  have  forgotten  the  bank 
bread  Unas. 

They  indicate  tbey  will  not  put 
boat  tinlesa  the  President  and  the 
la  them. 

What  they  are   meaning   to 
meaning — is  that  unless  tb*y  are 
ilUp  and  given  full  ard  ex^'uslve 
Its  course  they  will  res',  on  their 
the  boat  or  to  the  people  in  It 
advance  no  course  but  the  old 
and   burled  the  Ship  of  State 
reefs  from  which  they  were  so 
lesKin,  they  will  proceed  along  th4 
■ignala,  whether  the  weather  be 
llUs  Oovemment  of  ours  can 
•wer  than  an  emphatic  refusal  to 
to  democracy  and  to  the  adequacy 
•  real  one.     But  the  storm  Is  pasfc 
lowering  cloud  here  and  there,  the 
and  shine  once  more.     Our  Ship  ol 
tbe  elements  that  sought  to 


moving  symphonies   of   a  Bee- 

win    understand    you.      Talk    to 

of  a  Tschalkowsky  or  a 

ground,  but  talk  to  them  of 

In  America,  and  you  talk  a 


hop  e 


elie 


dcstisy 


and  th^tr  own  generation 
tain  and  for  which  they,  too, 
to  preserve. 

mean   true  liberty,   for   not  all 
wear   the   laurel   wreath   of 


"The  worid   has   never   had   a 

all  declare  for  liberty  but 

mean  the  tame  thing     •     •     *." 

anarchy — the  right  to  do  as 

or  dlTlne.     To  the  other  It 

tongue  or  pen  or  actlao,  save 

act   of   a  state   at   whose 


something  more  vital.  To 
a  reality  devoutly  to  be  wished 
his  very  being.  To  the  Irishman 
snd  the  reality  for  which  those 
Sa^t  Patrick,  for  over  700  long 
stnven  and  today  under  Divine 
attained. 

no   nxatter   of   what   descent. 

economically,  poUtlcally, 

t  of  law — not  the  liberty 

and  directed   by  the   flat  of  a 

exists  in  the  person  of  one  man 

soUtlcal  dictatorship  or  an  eco- 

"1  of  both.    Our  form  of  liberty 

from  the  aspirations  and  the 

coimtry  and  under  a  free  flag. 

Irlahman.    That  is  the  "liberty- 

And  that  la  the  "Uberty- 

wllling  to  Qght. 

iie  structiire   of   thla   American 
the  people  of  this  country  are 

Lincoln — It  is  not  the  liberty  of 

with    being    a    tyrant    and 

freedon> — becaiue  he  drives  the 

"Interfering  with  his  business." 

of  the  few  to  exploit  the  many. 

to  order  the  fatai  of  the  millions 

government  permits  them 

wealth  and  power. 

of  the  profit  sywtem  or   the 

luch  liberty  is  restored  and  the 

uiirestrlcted. 

rededlcated  tliemselves  to  the 
OTindlng  fathers  and  in  a  peace- 
■  the  authority  and  the  con- 
been  spirited   away   Into   un- 


Instn  [mentality 


.    all  this  was   accom- 

who  drove  from  the  temples 

rf  the  halls  of  Oovemment  the 

1  berty  of  the  people,  was  hailed 

reftored  their  Oovemment  to   Its 


those  who  so  desperately   in 

we  perish." 

response  to   their  plea,   we  are 

qemtand  for  "eonfldence."    What 

for  whom?     Do   they  advocate 

I  the  President  of  the  United 

chosen  representatives  In   tbe 

Do  they  refer  to  this   Oovem- 

!•  worth   to  all   In   the  flace   of 

koUday  of  5  years  ago  and  the 

the  oar  on  their  side  of  the 
Oongreas  manifest  "confidence" 


beiten 
onio 
reotntly 


••5— when    you   get   at   thetr    real 

iBStored  to  the  command  of  the 

uittaorlty  and  control  to  chart 

LTS.  no  matter  what  happens  to 

';iils  despite  the  fact  that  they 

track  that  led  to  disaster 

the   ahoals  imd   against   the 

".   rescued.     Heedless  of  this 

old  track,  despice  the  danger 

or  foul. 

and  will  give  no  other  an- 

thelr  demands.     The  challenge 

<  kf  our  form  of  government  was 

II  and.  although  we  perceive  a 

tun  has  begun  to  peep  throujjh 

State  has  been  victorious  over 

It.    The  result  has  been  a 


far 

gl»« 


victory  for  dpmocracy  and  for  the  President  ard  the  people  ol 
the  United  States  who  are  detr.onlned  that  the  fruits  of  th« 
victory  that  has  been  won  and  the  liberty  tha*  has  been  pre- 
served shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  all.  and  that  Ifcpsided  privilege 
political  or  economic,  shall  no  longer  exi.st  In  America. 

B«>cau8e  he  knew  and  knows,  as  you  and  I  know,  that  If  the  capi- 
talistic economy  Is  to  be  preserved  It  must  be  Uberalissed.  else  It 
falls  and  with  It  our  Institutions  and  our  liberty. 

Because  he  knew  and  knows,  as  you  and  I  know,  or  ought  tc 
know,  that  human  beings  are  not  the  pawn.s  of  exploitation,  but 
that  each  man  is  a  man  with  a  man's  dignity  and  a  man's  destiny 
before  him  and  that  charity,  as  you  members  of  this  great  chari- 
table organization  are  aware,  under  the  Christian  revelation,  lays 
that  down  as  a  postulate 

Like  Lincoln,  who  could  almost  hear  In  the  White  House  the 
thunder  of  Confederate  cavalry  close  by  the  defenses  of  Washington. 
while  the  union  of  the  States  lay  broken  and  dissevered  about  him. 
In  the  face  of  calumny  excoriation,  and  bitter  Invective,  our  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  has  kept  faith  with  the  people  who  have  elected  him 
and  like  the  great  Civil  War  President,  has  headed  the  Ship  of  State 
Into  the  wind  along  the  course  that  he  has  set. 

If  Lincoln  had  hesitated  In  '62  when  the  Copperheads  of  the 
North  were  begging  for  peace  at  any  price — If  he  had  faltered  for  a 
moment  when  Lee  had  hurried  past  Hooker  and  rushed  forward  into 
Pennsylvania  In  those  fateful  days  In  the  latter  part  of  June  In 
"63.  Gettysburg  might  never  have  been  won.  and  we  today  might 
not  be  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  In  a  world  of  chaos  In  a 
country  united  as  never  before 

And  so  It  Is  with  Roosevelt.  The  achievements  of  "32  and  "36 
must  be  preserved,  but  If  he  would  falter  now.  yielding  to  Invective 
and  calumny,  then  the  victory  so  dearly  won  would  be  lost,  and 
liberty,  as  we  know  it  and  as  envisioned  by  the  men  who  founded 
this  Republic  and  those  who  died  to  maintain  It,  would  become  a 
catch  phrase  and  a  shibboleth. 

For  the  United  States  of  America  Is  not  merely  a  union  of  States, 
It  connotes  something  more  than  tha': — it  represents  the  very  basis 
of  nationhood.  It  means  a  union  nt  hearts  and  wills,  for  every  day 
by  hU  allegiance  to  his  country's  nag  and  the  Institution  of  liberty, 
reared  under  the  prctecticn  of  Its  folds,  a  plebiscite  is  taken  In  the 
heart  of  every  American 

He  will  not  be  swayed  by  the  cry  of  Fascist,  because  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  sought  and  is  determined  to  make 
this  a  government  of  the  many  and  by  the  many,  rather  than  a 
eovemnient  of  the  many  by  the  few  Nor  wlU  he  be  deterred 
by  the  cry  cf  socialism  or  communism,  because  our  President  Is 
endeavoring  In  a  land  cf  plenty  to  see  to  It  that  the  great  masses 
of  the  American  people  shall  havp  some  small  share  In  Its  benefits. 

Nor  Will  the  true  American,  comparing  the  world  of  bitterness  and 
hate  around  him.  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  own  country 
lose  faith  in  this  man  who  has  restored  his  faith  in  the  capitalistic 
system. 

Nor  will  he  In  the  clash  of  bitter  words  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  only  In  a  liberalization  of  that  system  can  the  economy  po- 
litical and  otherwise,  which  Is  has  generated,  survive. 

But  have  no  fear  of  the  resmlt.  This  Nation,  which  sprang  out  of 
the  welter  of  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  freedom,  and  which 
phoenlxiike  survived  and  .cse  again  from  the  ashes  of  a  bitter 
fratricidal  strife,  will  survive,  and  under  It.  the  liberty  which  is  ours 

Men  of  Irish  blood  have  played  their  vigorous  and  compelling 
part  in  the  achievement,  of  that  liberty  and  on  this  St  Patrick's 
Night.  I  say  to  you,  members  of  the  Charitable  Irish  Society  of 
Boston,  whose  beginnings  antedate  the  dawn  of  liberty  In  America 
that  ours  "»  a  great  heritage,  and  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  your 
own  Webster,  "liberty  whether  In  laurels  or  in  chains  knows  nothing 
but  victory  '  ^^ 

And  let  us  never  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  It  was  Patrick  who 

f  ?fv^^  ^  ?^f*,  '"'^^  ^^^  ^'^'•'  '^^y  *^^*  h«  inlght  strike  a  blow 
for  liberty  And  let  us  a.s  Americans  In  this  hour  of  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  International  darkness  about  us  be  ever 
vigilant  so  that  liberty  in  thi.s  land  of  p.ace  and  happiness  shall  be 
forever  enshrined,  not  like  the  Reman  gods  of  old  in  cold  and  im- 
personal marble  m  some  lone  temple  on  some  lone  hlU.  but  in  tha 
hearts  of  all  of  us  and  cf  our  children. 


Federal  .\id  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

fiF    .MI.^.-LS.sIFri 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  1  ileQislatzve  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5),19Z8 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    El.BERT  D    THOMAS.  OP  UTAH    ON 

APRIL   1.   1938 


Mr,  HARRISON      Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimom  consent 
to  nave  printed  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  address 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


deUvered  this  afternoon  by  the  distin«uished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  on  the  subject  of  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion, -nie  address  was  deUvered  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  in  the  weekly  program  Current  Questions 
Before  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

f  i  ^°'",  °^^u  '^J^^  "'^'■''  ^**  *^°  °°  *^«  Senate  Calendar  tbe  educa- 
tional  bill   known   as  the   Harrtson-Black-Fletcher   bill      This  bUl 

fl°Ji.'^^,l°'I^?J^  ^**  '""^  «l"«»"o°-  After  the  Introduction  of 
the  bill  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of  our  leading  educa- 
tors to  study  the  need  for  educational  aid  throughout  the  United 
States.  That  committee  has  made  its  report  and  this  report  is 
now  spoken  of  as  the  Reeves  Report  on  EducaUon 

Senator  Harrison  and  I  are  now  working  upon  a  substitute  blU 
for  the  Harrlson-Black-Fletcher  bill,  which  substitute  will  be  In 
keeping  with  the  theory  and  the  need  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
as  shown  in  the  natiohal  study.  While  the  substitute  is  not  vet 
ready  for  printing,  and  hardly  ready  to  be  talked  about  In  particu- 
lar, it  Is  not  out  of  place  this  afternoon  to  consider  the  substitute 
In  general  terms. 

-H^^5^  ^iLP^"i™  ^  *°  ^"^  °"*  »™e  »rt  of  formula 
Whereby  the  Federal  Government  can  Justify  its  action  In  gtvtng 
aid  where  It  is  needed  In  the  support  of  general  education  throujth- 
^i  i^fK^Sli"*  ?^^®  "^"^  statement  means  that  the  money 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  give  to  the  SUtes  wUl  be  based 
upon  the  need  which  the  States  have  for  that  money  or  for  that 
assistance.  In  other  words,  the  scheme  of  the  blU  Is  to  equalize 
educational  opportunities  for  all  the  citisens  of  the  United  States 
TUls  "eems  a  rather  difficult  formula  to  work  out  In  law.  and  it  is 
difficult.  But  it  can  be  done,  and  I  think  we  are  succeedlmr  in 
working  it  out  by  taking  Into  c«isideration  all  of  the  fa^rs 
which  should  be  thought  of  in  discovering  the  need  in  the  indi- 
vidual States,  that  is.  the  need  of  the  average  pupU  or  person  in 
the  various  States.  *^ 

The  theory,  then.  In  a  sense  reets  upon  the  American  theory 
of  citizenship.  Up  untU  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  was  not  In  ou- 
ConsUtution  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  Airf  rlcan  cltiBenshlo 
CitizenHhlp  was  In  reality  a  matter  of  State  concern,  and  a  person 
became  a  citizen  of  the  Uhlted  States  Just  because  he  was  a  cltlaen 
of  one  of  the  States.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment the  dehnltlon  of  cltlaenshlp  stands  as  follows: 

"All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  ind  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  StstM 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.' 

tt'^^o?'*!'**  °^  Constitution  now  describes  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  leaves  the  matter  of  State  citizenship  to  his  resi- 
dence in  a  SUte.  If  under  the  democratic  system  all  citizens  are 
equal  and  entitled  to  the  same  opportunities  insofar  as  our  Gov- 
OTiment  Is  able  to  supply  them,  an  education  biU  which  attempts  to 
equalize  those  opportunities  can  be  constitutionally  Justified 
•ThCTe  is  no  need  In  the  United  States  of  America  ever  to  have 

^"^  L^^'T^'"'^}*^  **•*  '°''  "luc'tlon.  Our  publicschool  sys- 
tem Is  part  of  the  fundamentals  which  go  Into  making  our  de- 
mocracy The  theory  of  education  as  it  relates  to  the  States  and 
the  Nation  is  also  well  established.  I  have  had  before  ^Jr^ 
for  the  last  3  or  4  years  a  bUl  which  would  create  a  dei)artmeSt^ 
education  and  public  welfare,  and  in  this  bill  therl  S^p^Stion 
Sid  n?,H?r'P",,'*^*°'^^^P«  ^'''''^  *^«  department  of  educat  S 
1^  o«^  N«t.o^*7  '^i!**  conunue  in  the  development  of  educatiCS 
£fo~  .h!  w  ^  i^l  present  reorganization  bill  which  is  now 
£«.?  ^  .K^°^  °^  RepreaenUtives.  and  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  there  is  to  be  set  up  this  department 
aiJ.?^1  '^"T:  """^  '°  "  ^^  **  establisheld  an  S^SSSnl 
uTn^^^r'^T^^L^'^J:^^"'^  educational  scheme  and  mato- 

The  basic  thought  In  relation  to  the  thepry  at  edUMtlon  tn 
Sr^nrl  tK  <*o°\l^te8  American  thought  today  revolves  aimmd 
^r,^,^  '^^°°^-  Eacti  orie  of  the«  contributing  factors  to  the 
Its  individual  sphepc.  and  the  bill  will  see  to  it  that  the  mstr^ 

the  Sa^  wfr/^.'^f^f^  "^«  ^"^'^  GovemmeSf  p^vidS^ T^ 
the  SUtes  will  be  administered,  decided  upon  and  divided  in  ac- 
cordance with  SUte  action  and  SUte  will.  Thx^any  f^  whSh 
Sn%f*';  ""^  **^"*  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  "^  t^«  system  of  S^. 
Se  Sn^J^Rf^i^'-^  ^^^^  'e«.  because  there  Is  no  one  In 
fSL  ,^^  ^^*^  7^°  ^°^^'^  "'^^  ^  «e  educaUon  dominated 
irom  any  single  center  In  our  country,  or  by  any  single  wUl 

•i.^tt^^"  ^*^"  "°'^®^  ^^^  Individual  educational  problems 
^imv  n^tl  ''^  ^  ac«3rdance  with  the  wealth  of  conditions  and 
an   th.   L^*'  ^"2°"*  ^^*^-     ^^  problems  are  not  tho  same  In 

another  ^.  t?T  l^^  ***^*  °^  P™*>1«°»  "^  ^'^*  ^a^e 
reswpn^.  ^^K  f^^*  ^"^""^  *  ^*^  '°"^°  bloc  of  citizens  or 
i^eat^i.THf^  '^o^  '"^*'  ^*^  '^^  °^-  Other  SUtes  have  a 
^rtio^  1^  ♦K^*^  ??™*  ^^^  ^''^  ™°«  private  schools  in  pro- 
R^rJi^  r.  ^./^^  P"^"*=  '^^'^^  "^  «»o  o«ier  States.  In  s^m^ 
^ri  \tfJf*  ^°^P  18  donated  and  used  to  help  cerUln  endowed 
h^  «  J^  schools^  Tliua,  a  uniformity  In  admlnistraUon  would 
Be.  n  not  impoesible.  atremely  uawiaa.     Tberefon,  TT~v»r  Um 
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bm^  tte  administration   will   be  In   the  hands   of  the   Indlrldual 

Istmi've  Sencv  m  tb^^*'^  f'!^'^'^  ""'^«  "P  °'  »  ""^^  »*»»»"- 
aw     r-vji^  w^  ^°  ^^*  Federal  Government  to  administer  the  new 

the  Federal  Government  will  be  Interaiied    not  in  iTi  wT,  i.   .. 
e"i^g!S„^'^l','.'irn.?SuT!'o'S  -"«>-«  <«  endo^'%5ri,'S 

cation   such  as  agricultural  eduction.  BuiSu,  S^l^f  iS^^ 

S^eS'w;t^h'''^ev°t:„n  ^^°^  educatlo?  JSHot'^S 
^nered  with.  They  will  develop  fn  the  way  in  which  th»v  »r- 
developlng  and  they  will  be  admlAlstewd  In  ihe  ii^  ^y  1?  iJhS 
they  are  now  administered.  The  new  act  thovwhmw  a  fn^lfi. 
for  dlvUion  has  been  worked  out  will  aVe  o^  to^  Stltl^V^' 
their  use  and  for  their  distrlbutSon  Cth^^ay  i  wh5SS  Sj^tS 
themselves  decide,  the  Federal  aid  so  that  everv  AmertSJTw^lS 
g^l.  no  matter  when,  he  lives  and^io^STwSS  STwSh  ^ 
his  given  community  may  be  will  ha^th.t  JhZJ^^^^  "^ 
tunlty  Which  every  ImerilTi^Tl.i^Zl^LT^^i'"^  °^' 
In  administering  t]ie  act  In  this  way.  the  Stat^^  then  um 

SI  ^^^^t'l^r'Ze^'Zi!^'^'*  °'.  "tuc^ticS'^sSe*??;™"^; 

loje  greaiesc  neea.  Tliere  wUl  be  some  aid  Elven  to  tho  hmiHino  -# 
new  schoolhouses.  the  reconstruction  ^  old^«?  Sj  tS^S,!,? 
ing  up  of  the  various  school  planU  to  an  Xl^t^n?*i^r  SSSi" 

big^one.  each   race  wlU  be  equafly  protected  In  its  ihare  of  ttm 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  habits  and  customs  and  the  theor«<i«  Wn/i 
the  ^y  in  Which  education  has  devSopST  to  tlir  u2S??4Sj 
will  fa«  continued,  and  the  plan  will  be  tocally  ^nnSitSedtart 
the  aid  which  is  so  viUlly  necessary  In  the^nJmSaSTSS^ 
puts  of  our  country  will  iTforthoomlng.  H  J^St?,SS2^S 
supplement  and  make  larger  Its  educattoliai  iacamm^^Smi. 
the  SUte  may  do  so.  If  the  Bute  wishes  to  Increawtts^iiSrS 
take  care  of  kindergartens,  ihe  SUte  may  do  »  n  toe  StS  ta 
inter^ted  In  special  aid  for  handicapped  chllSn  In  ieSSlaS 
tor  crippled  children  or  in  special  ald'^toT  blind  chlidSn,^"^stl2 
^^^^^^^  the  fi:nd  in  the  way  in  which  it  sees  fit    SS^^ 

^  ^Iy«SS*rlb"u.S°-^  VS^^^LX'^T^  iLrS 

SrSSrSSS^ofXt^nSf"^^"^^  ""^•--^  SrmuIa'Ji^^^ 

If  this  great  educational  aim  becomes  a  fact  and  a  law  m  th^ 

SeTuiS^L"  J^t'^"  .^'"^  '*°'^«  '°'  educaVcrs<SethliS  qmte'^ 
^It^^^J^  great  and  quite  as  fundamenUl  as  we  dW  when  we 
wii  ri«,^  f«**  T  "Pv.^**^  land-grant  institutions.  If.  too  t^u 
bill  results  in  a  law  which  guarante-es  to  every  boy  and  etrl^ 
equal  opportunity  for  a  fundamenUl  education^  AmIrlSn  denuS 
racy  will,  of  course,  be  more  sure  of  being  prese^edlSd  AmStoS 
democracy  will  be  functioning  for  the  gtSxl  of  thrin^TtdSleS 

tloned  before.  NatiomU  citizenship  wUl  be  on  a  more  equal  basii 
demoCTacy  made  niore  fjure.  and  thus  the  Individual  and  the  Nation 
t^^  benefited  and  built  up.  To  benefit  one  and  aU  at  the  saS 
^„.^^t.^J^^^  democracy.  That  each  and  all  ■houW  om! 
tribute  to  this  benefit  1*  also  the  esenoe  of  democracy 


Columbia  River  and  Its  Resourcea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  AjrrU  1  (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5) ,  19M 


ABTICLB  FTiOM  PORTLAND  ORBQONIAN 


Mr.  LONERGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  the  Columbia 
Rlrer  and  Its  Resources,  which  was  published  In  tbe  special 
annual  ecUUon  ol  the  Fortlaod  Oregoolao. 
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There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  RxcotA,  aa  foUojira: 

ot  Pta-tUmd  Oregonlanl 

,  the  elderly  miin  with  the  Ln- 

jo\xag  man  with  the  piercing 

'of  flickering  shadows 

room.    On  tlie  table  a  map 

mm  pointed  to  It.    Then  he 


•T>r«ctlciny 


fTrom  special   ■n«"»i 

They  bent  OTer  the  map  _„ 
(Sotnltable  square  Jair  and  the 
eyes.     An  oil  lamp  threw  a 
•eron  the  stately  furnished 
was  spread.     The  older  of  the 
looked  at  hia  companion. 

"Meriwether."  he  said, 
south.    But  somewhere  off*  there, 
Again.  "U  one  that  flows  from  c 
the  Columbia  or  the  Oregon.  I 
river  am  country  shoxild  explore 

He   paused  and  put   his  hand 
"Meriwether,"  be  said  once  more, 
you  to  get  that  rlrer  for  va. 
of  white  space  on  the  map.    It 
the  Pactflc  ocewL    What  lay 

TTl  go."  0«pt.  Meriwether 
room — and  into  history.    Prom 

was  spread  Tliacnaa  Jefferson 

until  tt  disappeared  at  a  turn  m 


edtlHrn 
togetbir 

phan  wsmagorla 
colonial 

tTO 


an  oxir  rlverii  run  north  to 

and  he  motioned  to  the  map 

eait  to  west.    Whether  it  is  called 

310W  not.    Z  only  know  it   is  a 

and  claim." 

on   the   young  man's  shoulder. 

knd  his  voice  was  tense,  "I  want 

I  e  gestured  to  the  vast  expanse 

stretched  from  the  Missouri  to 

between  no  man  knew. 

Leila  said.    He  walked  out  of  the 

t  le  big  desk  on  which  the  map 

watched  the  erect,  soldierly  figure 

the  hall. 


nuTOTut  a'  TH»  mtw  coctttrt 


feUof  ed 


oott<  in  wood. 

9f 


wlUleinesa, 


The  hardy  ploneeis  who 
Ospt.   William  Clark  to  the   Pacific 
Uevably  tush  area  of  itT>nt«iti«i 
broad  river  bottom,  many  miles 
plied  with  timber — oak.  flr.  cot. 
sah — scattered  atong  the  bcntters 
dreds  of  acres  were  ready  for  ttJt 
slonary   argooauta   who   wanderec 
century  ago. 

Seenle  grandeur,  ma)satle 
eomblned  to  make  the  North 
exhaustad  wandarers  from  across 
that  has  paasad  since 

the  fhst  home 
.  have  marveled  at  the 
Columbia  River  Basin. 

Jamsa.  Viscount  Bryoe.  the 
dlpleoiat,  was  a  famed  world 
•Utca  al  Ocegon.  Wsahlngton,  ace 
nor  Asia  nor  South  Amertca  has 
and  snow  mn^mtahis  are  so  unltiid 
Downad  political  scientist.   Dr. 
nllmyn  c<  the  Padfle  NorthweM 


Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
Northwest   fo\uid   an    unbe- 
latural  resources.     "We  chose  a 
length,  well  watered  imd  sup- 
'TOod.  white  maple  and  white 
Its  grassy  plains,  where  bun- 
plow,"  wrote  one  of  the  mla- 
into  the  Willamette   VaUey   a 


MaieuB 


and  swlft-flcwlng  rivers  all 

Q  a  promlse<l   land   to  the 

the  continent.    Throughout  the 

Whitman's  blonde  wife.  Nsr- 

weet  of   the   RoclKy   Mountains, 

Muntmilness  and  beauty  of  the 


Basjscrrs  mirr 


For  several  generations  American 


rsgardad  tha  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  United  SUtes  as  this 
Nation's  Garden  ot  Sdcn.  A  recen  poll  taken  by  Fortune  mftga2ane 
mdlcated  that  the  general  run  of  i  anerlcans  share  thin  opinion.  Of 
sH  the  secUons  of  the  country,  the  peopie  who  took  paxt  in  the  poll 
said  they  would  prefer  to  live  on  the  Pacific  seaboanl  moat  of  all 
Three  decades  sgo  Theodore  Rotaevelt  declared:  "The  Mediter- 
ranean era  died  with  the  dlscova?  of  America.  The  Atlantic  era 
has  reached  the  height  of  lU  development  The  Pa<lflc  «-a.  dee- 
ticed  to  be  the  greatest,  U  Jxist  at  :  Cs  dawn." 

Prom  the  time  that  the  first  co  rered  wagon  rumbliKl  acroes  the 
Divide  and  down  Into  the  basin  o  the  Columbia  the  development 
or  the  Padfle  Ndrthwcst  has  been  regarded  as  the  open  aeeame  to 
aa  American  promised   land.     Stuart   Chase  has  referred  to   the 


itershed  of  ths  Columbia  River 
beautiful  areas  on  earth."  Among 
has  given  to  the  region  he  lists 


Wheat  lands,  Chinook  salmon.  wa«rfowl  prescrvea.  many  mineral 

deposits,  coastal  fisheries,  fine  harliora.  ajod  Incomparable  scenery." 

Even  long  before  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  ever  colonized    the 

first  white  man  to  look  upon  it   -egarded  it  as  an  area  of  great 

etentlal  productivity.     The  first  ship  to  saU   up   the   Columbia 
▼«■  »»•  C*Pt-  Robert  Oray's  schc  oner,  the  Columbta.     Prom  this 
•  the  rlvar  got  its  name.    Tht  mate  of  the  Columbia,  looking 


wrote    qxiaintly   in   hia  diary: 


at  the  sweeping  slopes  of  thnber 

This  river,  in  my  opinion,  woull  be  a  fine  place  to  set  uo 

factory."  '  *^ 

A  few  statistics  show  the  extent 
dcimtnatea  the  resources  of   the 
IS  peroeot  of  tha  coontrys  land. 
mately  00  psreent  of  the  timber 
tcnrth  of  the  wool,  ooe-thlrd  of 


to  which  the  Padfle  Northwest 

trnited   States.     The   region   has 

Aa  against  this,  it  tias  approxl- 

one-flfth  of  the   wheat,   one- 

.    .      ■  ,.,_^    1- • tha  apples.  42  per»nt  of  the 

hy*o^afiWe  power,  aad  practteaJl:    aU  tha  Chhiook  sahnon^    The 
fact  that  thla  gnt  supply  of  raf  materials  is  in  an  area  with 


only  9J 


of  tha  coontiy^ 


grert 
trartier 


Ciarl 
ttaB 


political  scientist  and  British 

er.     Tet  when   he  visited  the 

Idaho  he  said:  "Neither  Europe 

prospect  In  which  aea  and  wood 

'  in  a  landscape."     Another  re- 

iea  A.   Beard,   has  caUed   the 

garden  spot  of  America. 

m  stntaotTNDtHGs 


economists  and  sociologists  have 


u  "one  of  the  richest  and  most 

■ht  tnvalviahle  assets  that  nature 

'  sydroelactrlc  power,  Douglas  flr, 


baopla  haa  impelled  Mr.  Chase 


to  point  oat  that  the  Padfle  Nathwest  could  supp«3rt  a  much 

latear  popolation  than  tt  now  ml  stains. 
For  neariy  ao  years  Ptaaklla  D.  Rooasvalt  has  tnsliAed  that  it 
J??y°   tha^  OohunbU   River  B^Mln   that   economi<rally    diaen- 

rode 


franrhtaed  people  in  other  parta  o  tha  country  should  turn 
mo  Mr.  BooHT^It.  then  a  caadlda  w  for  the  Vice  Prealdeney, 
amm  tha  afaora  of  tha  creat  river  ctf  thm  xramt     n.  ...  iw.< 


»«f 


— of  the  West.    He  siiw  limltleaa 

rop^  away  to  tha  horlaoi ;  ha  saw  rangss  of  mountains 
th»«lr  vmk»  taward  like  oo  «ui  w%wm:  ha  saw  iiwlft  trlbu- 

uid  HBfuiiuwad  by  tretghten; 


he  saw  fertUe  valleys  untiHed  by  man.  With  this  spectacle  befcra 
him.  he  prophesied  at  Spokane  that  some  day  the  greatest  west- 
ward migration  In  history  would  populate  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

Today  that  migration  Is  somewhat  of  a  reality.  When  he  spoke 
at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  recenUy.  President  Roose- 
velt pre<llrted  that  Horace  Greeley's  mandate  to  "Go  west,  young 
man.  go  west!"  was  living  In  another  day.  The  President  was 
referring  to  the  200.000  drought  refugees  from  the  dust  bowl  who 
have  traveled  toward  the  sundown  since  their  farms  were  shriveled 
up  and  blown  away 

These  twentieth -century  nomad.s  are  as  Impressed  by  the  North- 
west as  were  the  wanderers  who  traveled  In  covered  wagons  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  letters  that  now  go  back  across  the  cotin- 
try  In  atr-mail  pouches  and  on  fa-st  express  trains  are  as  en- 
thusiastic as  were  the  tl.ssue -paper  messages  carried  by  pony 
express  riders  In  the  early  days  of  the  old  West. 

WAJTINC  :    rOR   A   CatATEH    UICEATIOIf 

"Did  you  come  the  plains  over,  the  Isthmus  across,  or  the  Horn 
around?"  was  the  question  asked  by  those  first  settlers  as  new- 
comers drifted  Into  the  Oregon  country.  That  query  was  voiced 
many  times,  but  not  enough  to  build  up  and  colonize  the  North- 
west m  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Columbia 
River  Basin  Is  stm  waiting  for  a  migration  that  will  settle  It 
with  a  population  commensurate  with  Its  resources. 

The  National  Resources  Committee  has  pointed  out  that  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Montana  are  potentially 
the  jjermanent  woodlot.  the' permanent  powerhoxise.  and  the  per- 
manent food  storehouse  of  this  country.  Many  of  America's  fore- 
most economists  believe  that  it  Is  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that 
occidental  civilization  will  attain  Its  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment. One  of  the  reasons  for  this  prophecy  is  the  tremendous 
supply  of  power  available  In  the  region. 

Electricity  Is  the  motivating  force  of  modem  society.  Without 
it  industry  and  commerce  wovUd  break  down.  The  Paclflc  North- 
west has  nearly  half  of  aU  the  hydroelectrlctty  avaUable  In  the 
Nation.  This  power  can  be  used  to  mechanize  farms,  light  homea. 
and  operate  factories.  PractlcaUy  all  persons  wlU  agree  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the  future  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  Is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  development  of  the 
region's    114.000,000,000   latent   kilowatt -hours   of    hydroelectrlcity 

ConservaUon  of  power  and  other  vast  resources  mentioned  Is 
essential  to  the  future  progrt*as  of  the  area.  Now,  the  rivers  of 
the  Northwest  are  largely  crystal  clear  and  unpolluted.  To  some 
extent  the  tlmberlands  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  exploi- 
tation, but  they  still  contain  enough  wood  to  make  them  the 
continents  most  Important  lumber  yard.  Experts  throughout 
the  country  agree  that  sound  principles  of  conservation  are  more 
important  In  the  Paclflc  Northwest  than  anywhere  else  in  tha 
NaUcn,  because  it  Is  In  the  Northwest  that  a  tremendous  supply  of 
raw  materials  Is  concentrated. 

Not  alone  for  Natures  bountlfulnesa  Is  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Important.  It  also  haa  contributed  to  the  political  development 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  initiative  and  referendum  and 
recall  In  the  New  World  first  were  adopted  In  this  part  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  sU  Senators  who  opposed  America's  entranca 
into  the  World  War  was  Harry  Lane,  of  Oregon.  The  dean  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  in  aU  Its  history  is  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho  The 
leader  of  the  successful  opposition  to  President  Roosevelt's  Su- 
preme Court  bUl  was  Senator  BtrsTON  K.  WHrxLiB,  of  Montana 
Many  other  political  leaders  of  distinction  and  success  have 
come  from  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Among  this  list  are  such 
men  as  Senator  Chajilk  L.  McNaht.  of  Oregon,  the  present 
Republican  minority  leeder,  and  Senator  Liwis  B  Schwxl- 
^'^k^^'    °^    Washington     one    of    the    President's   most    trusted 

EXTRXMES    n»  THE   REALM   Of   POLTTTCAL   IDEAa 

-»??^^-.^^^?w  Northwest  !s  an  area  of  political  extremes.  Rock- 
well Kent,  the  famous  artist,  has  observed  that  In  this  area  have 
oeen  bom  some  of  the  most  radical  movements  In  the  United 
sjtates  and  some  of  the  most  reactionary.  Production  for  use 
pub.lc  ownership  of  hydroelectric  power,  complete  unionization 
of  industry    and  similar  left-wing  advocacies  have  been  nurtured 

in.  rf  ^  l*"^'  ^"  °'  *^^»°°  ^"^  Washington.  So.  too.  have  been 
the  opposite  tendencies,  such  as  the  stringent  criminal  syndlcal- 

^inTJ'  iprt2S°°  ''*'''''  "^  "'°^  ''"^°"*  '^'^'^  and\arlous 
But  although  the  Northwest  has  produced  sUtesmen  of  slmlfl- 
cance  and  political  Innovations  of  Importance,  ItTas  a  cltaS^  * 
natural  resources  that  the  region  is  best  known.  The  NaUonal 
Resourcw  Committee  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  there  are  land,  water,  mineral,  and  agricultural  raw  mAe>- 
Tt^  h^j^  J°'^^ir"'*^^y  '^PP*'^  *  '""^^  K^^ter  number  of  Se 

S«  Jtn.ff^''  "^  ""'  ''*"°°-     ^'^'^^  Capt.  MCTlwether  Lewls^  ' 
i^?./«  H  .*,Tf"°^'*^'^"'  '°  ^803  there  has  been  a  steady  novu- 
lation  drift  toward  the  Pacific.  »«»"/  yyt^tu. 

But  despite  the  considerable  extent  of  this  migratory  trend  the 

??5  ™T^  °^  ^^  '''°'*  ^  °"'  °'  '^  proportions  to  the  ^STSs 
the  population^    In  no   other   part  of  the   United  StafcS  doS  S 
^a.  population  as  2.8  percent  of  the  people  live  amoiS^S 
rtchnesi  in  resources  as  half  America's  timber.  42  percent  of  thS 
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hydroelectrlcity,  and  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  various  Im- 
portant agricultural  crops.  This  is  why  President  Roosevelt  has 
continually  emphasized  the  fact  that  Americans  Uvlng  in  eastern 
sliuns  or  homeiess  In  the  dried -out  "dust  bowl"  should  move  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  With  this  New  Deal  advocacy  few  people 
disagree.  Many  of  the  President's  most  Inveterate  newMjaper  a!nd 
political  critics  praised  his  speeches  at  BonnevlUe  andarand 
Coulee  m  which  he  sounded  a  1937  version  of  "Qo  west'  vounir 
man.  go  west!"  '   '*"*^^ 

maAL THUS    DO    SOMS    LABSL    TH«    CLUCSTB 

The  people  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  Ncnthwest.  or  will  come 
In  the  future,  will  live  In  what  some  believe  to  be  America's  Ideal 
cltanate.  On  a  bluff  high  above  the  Columbia  River  stands  the 
abandoned  casUe  of  Maryhill.  It  was  built  by  the  scion  of  a 
noted  railroad  family,  who  had  a  theory  of  air  dralni**  which  led 
him  to  regard  the  climatic  oocdltlODs  along  the  Columbia  as  the 
best  In  the  world.  "Air  dratoage"  has  not  met  the  test  of  science 
but  many  scientists  agree  with  the  conduakms  that  the  Pactflc 
Northwest  Is  one  of  Amertca's  best  places  In  which  to  live 

'^^  ^^^^  m*y  not  be  'ar  distant  when  steel -latticed  transmission 
towerswtll  stretch  to  aU  parts  of  the  Northwest  In  a  vast  network 
«  electricity.  Power  Is  the  main  resourtse  asset  of  the  reclon 
Next  is  ttaiber.  A  large  part  of  the  productive  area  erf  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  consists  of  forest  land  which  contains  more 
than  half  the  remaining  lumber  supply  of  the  United  States 
"No  attempt  to  Improve  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the' 
people  of  the  United  States  can  leave  out  consideration  of  this 
fact,"  states  a  report  made  by  the  Padfle  Northwest  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

One  only  need  vtett  a  small  part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
reall»  the  Importance  of  timber  to  the  region.  Almost  any  hteh- 
way  or  rutted  country  road  leads  through  stretches  of  tall  tinSw 
Trees  that  ware  growing  before  Columbus  discovered  America  rear 
their  needled  tops  far  above  the  ground.  Many  of  these  wood- 
lands are  as  primeval  and  untouched  as  they  were  when  Lewis 
apd  Clark  wen  the  first  white  men  to  break  in  upon  the  scene 

'Majestic  scenery  U  another  of  the  Northwest's  resources  Some 
°^— ^j^,l  continent's  most  famous  beauty  spots  are  In  the  State*  of 
Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Indtided  In  this  list 
are  such  places  as  Crater  Lake,  the  ColumbU  River  Hlghwav  and 
Mount  Hood  to  Oregon;  Mount  Rainier.  Mount  Adams  and  the 
Grand  Ootiloe  of  the  Columbia  River  in  Waahlngton;  'the  Saw- 
tooth Range,  Mount  B<wah,  and  HeUs  Canyon  of  the  Snake  River 
the  deepest  chiasm  to  the  United  States,  to  Idaho;  and  Glacier 
National  Park,  one  of  the  largeat  of  aU  the  national  narks,  in 
Montana.  *~-— .   **• 

COLTTMBZA- 
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OMXAT  AMD  IBAUnrUL  flTBSAlI 

Great  regions  center  around  great  rlvera.  The  Columbia  earr- 
ing through  the  Northwest  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  bm 
^  .f*^£  ?^^  *°  ***"  Mississippi  among  the  waterways  of  the 
United  States.  But,  although  the  Mississippi  supersedes  the  Co- 
lumbia m  sine,  It  falls  way  short  of  it  so  far  as  potential  power 
la  concerned.  *~   « 

Some  conception  of  the  magnitude  af  the  Columbia  River  to 
particular,  and  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  general  may  be 
gali»d  by  a  brief  dlscusalon  of  the  two  vast  dams  now  betor 
built   by  the  Pederal   Government. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  Bonneville  Dam,  the  former  to  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  latter  to  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  com- 
pme  the  greatest  system  for  hydroelectric  power  to  the  woria. 
When  completed.  Grand  Coulee  will  be  the  largest  structure  ever 
built  by  man.  Together,  these  two  monumental  barriers  will 
produce    14,000.000,000  kilowatt-hotuw  of  electricity. 

All  other  resources  of  the  Pacific  North'west  are  to  proportion. 
Timber,  agrtcultiffe,  mtolng,  livestock,  fisheries— these  and  many 
other  products  are  fo\md  to  greater  proportionate  abundance  to 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States . 

When  the  salmon  swim  up  the  Oohnnbla  or  the  smelt  thrash 
their  way  down  the  Sandy,  they  also  span  the  river  with  a  pon- 
toon bridge  of  silvery  shapes.  Tlmberlands  stretch  away  to  coimt- 
less  horizons  In  a  great  quilt  of  gre«ai.  Upland  slopes  and  fertUe 
lowland  valleys  dot  practically  every  vista.  Only  on  the  dry  pla- 
teaus where  the  Columbia  nean  the  Oanaillan  border  is  the  scene 
barren  and   arid.  T 

Despite  its  wealth  to  reaooroee  and  aeenlc  grandeur,  the  Ncrth- 
wert  confronts  many  problems.  These  resoaroes  must  be  eon- 
served  and  not  wasted.  The  rivers  must  be  kept  pure  and  clean- 
otherwise  their  fish  win  die.  The  great  abundance  of  hydroelec- 
mclty  available  must  be  xised  wlthto  the  Columbia  Rlvw  Basto 
because  power  cannot  be  transported  like  othw  products,  and' 
nnally,  the  complex  difficulties  of  modem  economy  must  be  served 
to  the  extent  that  the  population  as  a  whc^  may  mjoy  a  atand- 
«n  of  living  to  keeping  vrlth  nature's  generosity.  Many  solu- 
tions have  been  offered  for  these  problems.  How  they  win  ulti- 
mately be  solved  Is  a  question  sUll  to  the  future— althoogh  that 
future  is  far  leas  distant  than  It  was  a  short  time  ago. 

So  here  is  the  Pacific  NorOiwest.  America's  greatest  treasore 
»rove  of  natural  wealth  and  wonders.  A  century  and  a  half  ago 
wh»m  he  first  heard  of  the  great  river  that  foamed  through  the 
mouDtalns   of   the   West.   Thomas   Jefferson   predicted    that   some 

»fZ  "    T^iiY^  ^  '***  *'^  *^  "•  P"**-  '^e*  »n<l  independent  em- 
KZL.^  Milllone  of  Amerlcam  believe  hfs  prophecy  will  oome  true. 

Already  it  has  been  partially  fulfilled.     There  are  ample  resources 

w)  make  its  realization  complete.— Richasd  L.  NrtTBjouj^ 


Troth  About  War  In  Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 
PYiday,  April  1  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5) .  IflJl 

ARTICLE  PROM  BOSTON  POST  OP  MARCH  17.  1 

1^^*^'  Jf^-  P'^**^"*-  I  request  that  an  article  by 
o?T«!?"^^'  P^^^i^'^^'^i  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  March 
27,  1938.  entitled  "Truth  About  War  in  Spain  "  be  prlniS^S 
the  Appendix  of  the  RicoaB.  y^^u^ica  in 

rJ^^.**!?^xf**  '^^^^^'  «ie  article  was  ortlered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Hxcokd,  as  foUows:  ^  w  oc 

(ftwn  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  for  Mareh  27,  198«] 
TkOTO  AaocT  Wax  m  Sfatn— ExTanrar  MAssAcaa  ofMzw  Wo*r™ 

(By  John  Bantry) 
Secretary  Hull  haa  denounced  the  airplane  bcxnblnr  nt  tk^^^w,^ 
by  the  Spantah  to«argent.  a.  horribliT^SS^ir?    S^'^Jf^SS 
of  war  are  horrible.     The  chief  object  to  war  is  to  kin  as^SS! 

^^^J^    J?rJ**^  ^  "humane  warfare"  is  absurd. 

and  children  just  m  effeettvisly  as  tt^i  armed  Sn  ^^ 

WhCTi  a  cl^  Is  besieged  or  blockaded  to  an  attempt  to  starw 
cj^l«J  out  the  p«,pic.  women  and  chfldren  ^nrJ^STuS  i?S 

it,2'^«,«^K  '*!f^  -*"*  inhabitants  of  an  enemy  country  not 
£SJ^^^  IS^.*™^  '"^^  ^^  "  *■  hypocritical  to  crflixtZ 
^^^ ^J^'fW^^.^^^^  '**»*^°«  •°<1  defend ^then^ 
twJ^ifJ^  ^^^  ^^  slaughter  of  the  Innocent  to  Barcelona  nor 
Sl«r^VS^  **•  cold-blooded  murder  began  wS^  ^ 
called   loyalist   government    to   Barcelona   shortly   after   tiifT^^ 

2iu?e^  ^T\  '^l'  '"'''^  '^"'"^  of^^ior^^^ui^ 
muffed  out^  Baxoelona  was  then  In  no  danger  from  any  rebel  a™/ 
Birt  the  extremlste.  actually  egged  on  1^^  govwnke^  SS 

The  leading  authority  on  Spain,  and  particularly  Catalonia,  of 
^^^^Tf^  ^thepfalef  dty.  ProT.  Allison  Peeb,  of  the  Uni- 
▼w«ty  of  Ltverpool,  esttmstas  that  more  ttMn  100  persons  a  te» 
were  deUberately  stato  to  Baroekma.  Pnr  veeka  and  wwks  thtt 
terror  went  on  until  the  viettms  were  tax  ths  thousands.  Whole 
tamiites,  women  and  children  included.  w«re  wiped  out.  AssaMly^ 
would  descend  on  a  bouse  and  even  UU  vlalthH  trlenda  Ot  familiii*. 
Streets  wne  Uttered  with  dead  bodies  nlcfatly  Maav  UBmcmM^tmim 
rtiot  CD  Bight  to  the  streets.  '  i"^"—  wwiw 

The  rta^hter  of  prlesta  and  nuns  to  Catalonia  was  a  horrtMe 
nample  of  mass  murder  Not  a  churt*  to  the  Pnvtnee  escaped 
Hundreds  o*  priests  were  shot  and  their  bodies  mntUated  n^m 
were  led  through  the  streets  for  radicals  to  J«sr  at  and  then  shot 
and  the^  bodiee  stripped.  Svery  form  of  saemege  that  flendUh 
togenolty  oould  devise  was  used  In  this  awful  reign  of  terrer  and 
todlscrlmlnatfl  mnrdcr.  ^^  ^^ 

There  were  no  protesU  from  America  then.  Secretary  Hull  erl- 
dCTUy  deemed  It  not  his  business  to  say  bow  borrlbie  It  an  wJT 

When  the  bombtog  of  towns  by  alri^ancs  was  begun.  Barcelona 
humguratwl  It  by  bombing  the  towTkaTHasscalnd  ^mmm 
Women  md  chfldren  were  killed  tbere.  as  they  were  to  Bamtona, 
S?**L  ^  I^y«"«  bombs  are  JtKt  as  de«lly  as  the  tesurgent 
^*™5JL  !L**"  "**  *«"  "borrlbto"  to  Itadrid  sympathlMsrin 
Amertoi  whoi  Loyalist  bombs  kiOsd  women  and  cMSroTp^fw 
haps  they  felt  that  the  wlvas.  sons,  and  dat«ht«n  of  those  op- 
posed to  tbem  deserved  to  die.  ^^  ^^ 

LOTALZ8T  PaorSJSAVDA   Bn03f«   DV   UinTD  SXAXai 

Murdtf  has  always  been  a  pclitlcal  weapon  to  Spain.  It  Is  tha 
ohief  weapon  to  the  hands  of  the  extremlsu.  Always  aa  uprMiw 
la  a  signal  for  wholesale  and  deUberate  murder  by  ths  mure  vtatent 
radicals,  of  which  there  are  many.  And  one  set  <tf  —ty— »tf^^ 
would  take  delight  to  slaying  those  of  a  slightly  different  brand 

Owl^  to  very  sklUful  propaganda  In  the  United  States,  the 
Loyalist  faction  has  been  pictmed  as  waging  war  in  knightly 
faahloo.  while  their  opponento  were  gunty  at  vlolattnff  every  rnle 
of  decency.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  when  the  LoyaUsta  were  tovadlng  rebel  territory,  the  tovadaca 
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on  c*pturlnsr  •  town,   promptly 
■uppo»«d  "antl-reda,"  In  tiie  plac* 
as  well. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  warfare 
their  turn  the  inaurgenta  were  J 
"reds  ■■ 

The  practice  ot  holding  wlrea 
political    opinions    of    the   busban^a 
communistic   tactic.     Even  when 
than  today,  revenge  on  women  an<  [ 
of  the  heads  of  families  was  never 
tude   does  not  prevail     The  arres ; 
wife  and  older  children,  sometlmei 
ment  and  exile.    There  never  la 
children  are  coocemed  In  the 
His  family  la  persecuted  in  order 
ment. 

So  It  comes  with  111  grace  for 
any  form  of  brutality,  however 
could  be  worse  than  what  la 


executed   all  the  "anti-reds."   or 
often  murdering  their  families 


was  no  one-sided  business.     In 
as  ruthless  In  murdering  the 


children  responsible  Cor  the 

and    fathers   Is   a   peculiarly 

world  was  far  less  c]vUl2ed 

children  because  of  the  errors 

considered;  In  Russia,  this  attl- 

of  a  father  often  dooms  the 

to  death,  usually  to  Imprison- 

pretense  that  the  wife  or  the 

against  the  man  prisoner. 

to  accentuate  his  own  punlsh- 


Ihe 


ary 
chJrges 


Docxununlsts  to  protest  against 
h(irrlble.  In  the  world  since  none 
In  Russia. 


commanplace 


HOW  IXVOLT  IH 


frr 
Loyal sts 


As  to  the  belief  here  In  America 
In  the  holy  cause  ot  democracy, 
to  ]udge.     Undoubtedly,  the 
ment.     But  Is  revolt  never  JustlSe^ 
to  office  In  a  demoeratle  election? 

Take  the  case  of  Hitler.    He 
inc  vote.    The  Spanish  election 
Hitler  at  the  moment  Is  supported 
people.    Does  that  mean  that  no 
tiooed  by  thow  who  believe  in 

Bevdutlaos  are  not  made  by 
•gainst  the  win  <a  tbm  majority 
(aft«n  a  small  minority)  make 
emment   in   BoHla,   after   the 
i1— liujsil  by  A  veritable  handful 
stUL     A  rsvolt  acalnst  Hitler  wai 
•am*  wMintlis  ago.    If  such  a 
would  have  ds— rrad  the  sympathy 
for  success.     Thm  Otrman  Anny 
Hitler's  Intsrrentkm  In  Spain, 
Madrid  govsmment  but  because 
no  bustaeaa  of  the  Ocrmiui  Army 
Hitler's  warlike  speeches  and 
posed  to  war  but  because  they 
ready. 

Hrtler^  coup,  his  rtlsmlssal  at 
and  his  aasomptlon  of  personal 
volt.     Had  It  succeeded,  the  outal^ 
army  oOoars  as  the  heroes  who 
tfsnocracy  In  the  world  today. 


IFAUr  ffTAJTIS 

that  the  Loyalists  are  flIghtLng 

Americans  are  in  any  position 

were  a  duly  elected  govem- 

against  a  government  elected 


duly  elected  by  an  overwhelm- 

doee.    There  is  no  doubt  that 

by  the  maj<nrity  of  the  Oerman 

revolt  against  him  could  be  sanc- 

des  ocraey? 

ma  orltles.    Usually  they  break  cut 

ft  Inorltles  led  by  determined  men 

reirolutiona.    The  democratic  gov- 

of  the  Csar,   was  upset   and 

Oommuntsts  who  retain  power 

brewing  in  the  German  Army 

had  actually  broken  out.  It 

of  Americans  and  their  hopes 

liilefs  were  strongly  opposed  to 

because  of   any  love  lor  the 

felt  the  elvU  war  than  was 

"The  army  chiefs  also  protested 

not  iMoause  they  were  op- 

the  Oernum  Army  wtas  not 


fal 


rev  alt 


not 


CAU8X  or  BSTO  LT  IW  SPAHf 


Would  there  b|  any  protest  in 
attacking  a  government  chosen  b^ 
man  people?    Not  a  bit  at  It.    We 
for  the  German  Army. 

What  led  to  the  revolt  tn  Spalz 
Feers  stms  It  up  la  a  paragraph 

•xyn  FWjraary  16.  1930.  the 
front  won.    The  moderate  left-win^ 
repabUoan  laft  and  npubUcan 
la  tbm  rlgtit  nam*  for  a  position  in 
tbm  Ittn  of  tlia  oouattr.  taut,  in 
at  a  tflKlay  <rf  Itesnw.    ThfS 

WTSstsd  ftom  tt  by 
the  eountry.    Tnoendlartam 
dally  oeeurrvwe.    rot  4  months 
tbe  oomplsts  miure  of  the 

July  Um  army  oouM  stand  tt  aoj 
otTfl  guardnnn  xom  all  ovw 
Um  call  at  tbm  QovvnuBKit  aad 
up  arms  to  resist  them. 


tt  tba  start  or  the 
that  ABMrtoa 
to  he  baeksd  up 
fvvQlt  tte  LofymUslik  lata  ad  of 
la  mur«artnt  Ums*  wIm  tbay  t*L% 
•B4  oonvaatit 

fwywhM.  t*«y 

%  gowMMSt.  vaa  a 

*l  tiM  wrtrasftlrti  imaMUai 
kt  taw  out 
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t  le  high  command  of  the  army, 
aintrol  broke  the  back  of  the  re- 
world  would  have  hailed  the 
destroyed  the  greatest  menace  to 


i  kinerlea  against  a  military  cabal 

the  deliberate  wlU  of  the  Oer- 

ihould  all  be  giving  three  cheers 

is  a  long  story.     But  Professor 
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were  held.    The  popiilar 
government  (a  combination  of 
came  into  power — If  "power* 
which  tt  should  have  controlled 
did  Uttle  more  than  look  on 
contained  in  Its  election 
violence.    Revulutlonary  strikes 
assault,  assassination  were  of 
right  locked  on  helplesaly  at 
to  deal  either  wtth  the 
tboas  of  Its  own.    la  mid- 
longer.    Garrisons,  polios,  and 
the  axtramlsta.  responding  to 
oommand  at  thatr  own  leaders, 
Aajd  Spatn  was  plunged  Into  dvll 


retolutloa  ia  deddedly  different 

fed  oa.    The  truth  of  it 

tmak  that  at  the  start  of  the 

_  tiM  rebala.  spant  tbetr  time 

mlfhl  BOI  acrw  wtth  tttem.  in 

•tnoutlBf  prtsirti  Mid  nusa.  axid 

it.    b  ft  ttkaly  that  this  sort 

tV    Desa  not  the  very 

k  of  tlM  |0V« 

tfoolir%t>on   that   tb«  duty 

tho  revolt,  lURWktared   to   the 

»  VM7  omOI  mliMrtty  of  the 
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living  church,  beloved  by  the  people."  He  adds,  "It  is  difficult  for 
one  who  has  long  Icr.own  the  Catalonlan  clergy,  has  grovm  to 
respect  their  piety,  devotion  to  their  calling,  and  high  mora!  and 
Intellectual  standards,  and  has  learned  to  appreciate  and  admlro 
the  manifold  services  which  they  have  rendered  to  education  and 
scholarship,  to  write  calmly  cif  the  murder  of  thousands  of  monks, 
nuns,  priests,  an-l  lay  workers." 

How  could  such  awful  slaughter  of  the  Innocent  go  on  In  a 
country  where  the  majority  of  people  are  falthfxJ  to  the  chu'"ch? 

It  Is  the  old  story.  A  hundred  men  with  arms  can  terrorize  10,000 
unarmea.  The  average  citly.en  has  no  stomach  for  revolution.  He 
wants  to  live  In  pjeace.  While  violence  rules  he  dares  not  protest. 
Who  Is  there  save  a  few  gallant  spirits  to  protest  against  Hitler's 
destruction  of  religion  in  Germany?  Yet  no  one  will  t)elleve  that 
Germany  has  surrendered  in  her  heart  to  paganism  overnight. 
Out  of  every  hundred  men  there  Is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  half 
a  dozen  who  will  willingly  Join  the  party  of  violence.  Yet  the  94 
remaining  wUl  stand  passive  while  the  handful  outrages  every 
moral  sentiment  In  their  hearts.  That  Is  why  the  extremists  gained 
such  power  In  Spain. 

It  seems  probable  now  tha*'  a  complete  victory  for  Franco  Is  near. 
The  dispatches  from  correspondents  with  the  Lo3raIlst  armies  and 
In  Madrlc  have  taken  on  a  hopeless  tone,  while  those  from  writers 
with  Prajico  are  highly  optimistic.  It  Is  xiseleas  to  expect  any 
Impartial. news  from  American  correspondents  In  Spain.  Almost 
to  a  mail  they  show  sympathy  with  the  side  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  ^  Naturally,  both  sides  censor  the  news  and  a  correspond- 
ent cannot  defy  the  censors.  Ali=o  constant  association  with  the 
leaders  tends  to  strong  friendship. 

OCEANS   OF   LOYALIST    "BtTNlC" 

One  correspondent  who.  In  Ethiopia  with  the  Italian  Army,  was 
almost  lyrical  in  praise  of  Italian  bravery  and  military  skill  and 
contemptuous  of  the  Gtbloplans  as  bandits,  was  sent  to  Madrid 
by  his  newspaper.  Since  his  arrival  m  Madrid  he  has  had  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  Italians  as  a  fighting  force  and  he  has 
roundly  assailed  those  fighting  with  Franco  as  far  inferior  even  to 
raw  Spanish  troops.  In  Ethiopia  he  saw  them  as  heroes,  in  Spain 
they  are  mere  amateurs,  according  to  him. 

Franco  limited  the  number  of  correspondents.  Madrid  welcomed 
a  horde  of  amateurs — novelist  magazine  writers,  movie  stars,  and 
radical  propagandists — from  America  and  England.  The  result  was 
fine  publicity  for  Madrid.  It  hurt  Franco.  An  example  was  to 
charge  that  Franco  tjombers  reduced  the  town  of  Guernica  to  ashes. 
This  story  went  all  over  the  world  as  an  atrocity  example.  Actually 
the  town  was  burned  by  the  Loyalists  In  retreat,  but  the  truth  was 
long  delayed. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  American  press  a.ssoclations  and  Ameri- 
can newspapers  have  honestly  tried  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the 
war.  But  In  great  part  they  have  failed  because  of  the  violent 
passions  and  prejudices  which  color  the  whole  situation.  In  par- 
ticular. Americans  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Madrid  Gov- 
ernment Is  fighting  to  preserve  democracy,  end  every  man  In  the 
Loyalist  armies  Is  convinced  he  Is  battling  in  this  holy  causei  All 
this  is  eye  wash.  Many  tn  the  Loyalist  army  are  conscripts  who 
must  fight.  It  is  the  same  with  Francos  forces.  There  can  be  no 
neutrals  in  Spain.  Probably  a  vast  majority  of  the  troops  on  both 
sides  are  praying  for  the  end  of  the  war.  Certainly  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Spanish  people  are  In  the  same  mood  and  really 
dcTnot  care  so  much  who  wins  If  only  blessed  peace  comes. 

If  Franco  wins,  there  will  probably  be  Uttle  real  opposition  save 
from  the  extremists,  and  in  a  time  of  even  temp>orary  peace  they 
will  represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  population,  not  enough  to 
seriously  cripple  a  new  government. 

This  battle  in  Spain  is  a  war  between  communism  and  fascism. 
If  ths  Loyrllsts  shoxild  win,  communism  will  rule  Spain.  It  could 
not  be  othlrwlse,  because  a  victory  would  be  due  chiefly  to  Russian 
aid.  Sovlef  military  men  have  all  along  been  directing  the  Loyalist 
strategy  The  Soviet  Ambassador  Is  the  most  powerful  individual 
In  Madrid.  The  volunteers  of  the  International  brigade  who  have 
proved  such  valiant  Qgh^ers  are  either  Communists  or  Communist- 
minded  foreigners.  | 

FASCIST  AID  SAVH)   FKANCO  ' 

As  for  Franco,  he  never  could  have  gained  the  successes  he  has 
without  the  strong  aid  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Hitler  did  not  fur- 
nish many  men.  probably  less  than  1.000,  none  of  whom  were 
combat  troopa,  but  engineers  and  technical  advisers.  The  chief  aid 
from  Germany  conalsted  of  airplanes,  antiaircraft  gtins.  antitank 
mortars,  and  machine  guna  Such  al4  was  very  valuable.  MusaoUnl 
furnished  many  thousands  of  combat  troops,  probably  M.OOO  in  all, 
trained  bombing  pUots,  and  a  large  number  of  alrplanM.  The 
Italian  troops  had  a  prominent  but  not  a  major  part  In  Mbe  Franco 
oBsnsas.  t 

■artier  tn  the  war  the  Loyal  uu  had  the  advantH(«  to  the  air. 
The  Rumlan  planea.  Amtrloan  modela,  wer«  faster  and  mon 
rsltatUe  and  the  Ruaaian  pilots  more  akilUvl  But  wtth  the  ttghtan* 
tag  of  the  Praoco  blockade  which  mad*  RuMlan  plane  shlpmenta 
cllfioult  Mkd  the  increasixkg  strength  aad  oaoltaoy  of  tho  laiur- 
font  atr  foree  that  advantage  was  loet. 

With  «  Franco  victory,  which  can  haWUy  he  <IOtthU4  aow, 
■p»la  ts  ilkalf  lo  setUe  down  lo  y«%rt  nf  psM«,  Ntao^toatha  of 
ih«  pMDto  wUl  weleoias  any  »i>rt  of  peaoe,  r%w  ohMrvwt  hh* 
•«ps«»t«Kl  M  loivi  *  war     II  wma  said  ih^l  Pr%a<»  mvMl  wta  to  • 


1  ifi    -■■  .■^^    w»    •'•^^    w    •,»■         •«     wiia   MiMn    vute«    CT 
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periods  ct  stress  and  be  has  received  great  help  ftxan  Italy  and 
Germany,  without  which  his  victory  might  have  been  doubtful. 

Whatever  else  they  say  of  Franco  he  has  proved  a  most  able 
administrator.  Bxislneas  has  flourished  In  the  areas  under  his 
control.  His  money  Issues  have  held  at  par.  Insurgent  Spain 
has  really  had  quite  a  boom.  The  export  trade  has  been  laree 
Wages  have  actually  Increased,  the  banks  are  stable,  and  from 
surface  indlcr  Jons  the  people  of  the  Insurgent  area  seem  weU 
satisfied. 

Spain,  vrtth  its  enormous  and  valuable  resources,  should  be  one 
of  the  rich  countries  oi  Europe. 

Wnx    KNO  WAS   ON   aSUCION 

Any  Franco  government  will  be  a  dlctatOTshlp.  So  would  any 
government  which  emerged  from  a  Loyalist  victory  It  Is  a 
choice  between  a  Fasctet  dlctatotahlp  and  a  Communist  dlcUtor- 
shlp.  Democracy  loees  In  any  case.  A  Loyalist  victory  would  put 
the  extremlste  In  the  saddle.  In  a  time  of  peace  the  Madrid 
Government  had  to  surrender  aU  Its  power  to  the  extremists  ele- 
ments and  virtuaUy  had  to  encourage  a  campaign  of  murder 
rapine,  church  bumlnf^,  and  all  sorts  of  horrible  excesses  in  order 
to  prevent  the  extremists  tiunlng  on  Madrid.  An  atheist  kov- 
emment  would  have  ruled  Spain  with  a  Loyalist  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Franco  Spain  may  be  an  outpost  of  Fascist 
*??^;  ^^  1»  not  so  much  Interested  In  Spain.  But,  to  Mus- 
solini a  Fascist  Spain  is  a  wonderful  asset  and  a  gun  pointed 
at  the  wry  heart  of  Great  Britain.  If  Franco  allows  Musiwllni 
to  exploit  the  resources  of  l^>aln  for  the  profit  o*  Italy  then 
^sato  will  become  a  mere  satrapy  of  Fascist  Italy.  This  wUl  be  a 
TL.  .T.J°  ****  democracies  ot  the  world-^hat  few  of  them 
are  left  In  this  age  of  dlcUtorshlpa. 

If  Fnnco  is  wise,  and  he  seems  a  long-headed  Individual,  he  wtn 
seek  to  preserve  the  Independence  at  ^saln  even  though  he  Is 
under  great  obligations  to  Italy  and  Germany.  If  Spain  setUes 
^wn  to  peaceful  pursuits.  Franco  may  yield  less  and  lesa  to  his 
prewit  allies.  He  can  easily  dispose  of  the  extremists  wlio  win  be 
powerteas  to  terrortae  his  government.  He  eertalnly  can  restore 
Uw  and  order,  and  that  will  be  a  welcome  novelty  to  Spain  His 
victory  will  put  an  end  to  the  vicious  war  on  religion. 
.^P"^*«  *»»e  repugnance  of  the  democracies  to  a  government  of 
the  Ftectet  order,  a  Franco  government  win  be  needUy  reooenized 
by  other  natlona.  Including  the  United  States.  ^^ 


cocmyTr  losbb  amtwat  r 

K  he  can  be  judged  by  the  economic  suocess  of  the  territory  now 
tmder  his  rule.  Truaoo  wlU  probably  be  able  to  restore  some  degree 
of  prosperity  to  aU  Spain.  Save  for  certain  areas,  particularly 
•round  Madrid,  the  material  damage  Is  not  so  gnat  as  might  l>e 
expected  from,  the  vlolenoe  of  the  conflict.  Restoration  in  an 
atmoq>here  of  peace  win  not  lie  dlffleult. 

S^n  waeln  a  sad  eoonamlc  plight  before  tMe  war  began.  The 
ludrM  aovemmmt.  torn  l»y  dtsstnslon,  was  at>le  to  do  little  A 
***»'  P»rt  of  the  country  was  tn  constant  turmoU.  The  authority 
of  the  government  was  flouted.  Weak,  unstat>le  men  proved  feeMe 
heads  ofstate.  Spald  was  rapidly  degenerating  Into  a  state  of  mob 
r^.  ^'l***  democracy  there  was  after  the  earlier  revolution  was 
pretty  wen  destroyed  l>y  anardiy. 

But,  Americans,  fe<i  wtth  skillful  propaganda,  have  been  led  aU 
along  to  believe  that  Spain  was  ruled  by  a  democracy  as  true  to 
thedemoeratlc  traditions  as  the  United  States.  But  the  sort  of 
ttemocratlc"  government  Spain  hsd  was  no  credit  to  democracy. 

Those  who  prefer  communism  wfU  regret  s  loyalist  defeat.  Those 
WBo  uphold  fascism  may  cbeer  for  Franco.  But  democTacy  has  lost 
la  both  •— — 


A  Refugee's  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REmJaJIKS 


f 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FrtOag.  AprU  1  (legiOative  day  of  WedneaOag.  Janiwry  5) .  l$3t 


t 

ARTICXiB  IN  WASHTNOTON  RIRALD  OP  llARCB  SI.  19M 


Mr.  DA  Via  Mr.  PrMMent.  I  aik  onaBlnoai  eQBamt  to 
hhT«  prtnted  tn  the  Appeodlz  of  Um  Rbookd  a  ramartebly 
etrecUv«  pnjn  of  MarUa  MhHton.  a  lf-ytar.«)d  bv  NftVM 
JJ«aO«»*«r.  tatllkd  "A  ll«rii|4t'»  Pntfw."  pubIMM  In 
th«  WMhUwton  RwmM  on  MMtili  11.  int.  AAontwhowM 
pom  tn  1  foroitn  land  and  liai  oont  to  know  tht  aaany 
Utmam  and  in-tyUtfM  of  Amwkia.  X  want  to  axprm  m9 
JPfTMiiaitoQ  of  tiMM  ipwda  whtoli  haft  bMH  wocwumndtd 
tm  rtadtof  by  wmj  Ammkm^  by  tbt  wpvtotondwl «(  Ntw 
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York  city  schools,  Harold  G.  CampbeD.  We  may  aH  be  proud 
that  we  Uve  in  a  land  where,  as  this  lad  says,  "the  youth  of 
aU  races  have  a  tomorrow."  Despite  the  unemployment  here, 
the  problems  of  the  depression,  the  difflculties  of  the  stock 
market,  and  the  war  clouds  which  loom  ever  closer,  who 
among  us  does  not  respond  enthusiastically  to  these  radiant 
words? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ofrttered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoiid,  as  follows: 

[Fkom  the  Washington  Herald  of  March  81.  |1038] 

A    EO^GZX'S   PRATCK 

Ni;w  TosK..  March  30.— This  is  the  prayer  of  Martin  ^'V*^. 
16-year-old  boy  refugee  from  Oomany.  wtilch  today  was  relosn- 
mended  by  Superintendent  of  Schools  HarcM  Q.  CamnbeU  for 
reading  by  every  American:  * 

"One  day  in  the  year  should  be  reserved  for  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving In  which  we  give  thanks  for  something  that  has  been  granted 
us:  for  having  been  saved  from  some  great  destruction  caused  l»r 
nature  or  man.  «»«— «  wj 

"I  sm  ttiankful  that  I  have  tieen  given  an  opportunltv  to  be 
educated  in  the  United  States  of  AmerUsa.  y   ««  »• 

"I  am  thankful  that  I  live  in  a  land  where,  tegardless  of  race 
everyone  may  take  part  in  national  ceremonies. 

'T  am  thankful  that  Illve  in  a  land  where  a  pemn  may  bUk  the 
NaUonal  Anthem  without  having  someone  teU  him  that  he  mav  not 
because  of  his  race. 

T  am  thankftU  that  I  live  tn  a  country  govemMl  |yv 
rather  than  force.  '  "        "«»  »y 

T  am  tlwnkful  tlist  I  Uve  In  a  land  where  one  Is  not 

T  am  thankful  that  I  Uve  In  a  land  when  thoe  ate  psoBls  who 
n«ve  real  sympathy  for  lefugees  from  Kuropean  countrtcs  who  bavv 
gone  through  borrll>le  experiences.  i 

'"^  "»  thankful  that  I  have  been  given  the  ofioartnnlty  to  Jntar 
the  many  privUeges  that  are  unhMrd  of  in  Bttrapom  ooimtrtsa^^ 

I  am  ttiankftU  that  I  shan  be  able  to  rcallae  my  «»%Mti.»«- 
whlch  would  have  been  impoastbie  had  I  rematned  la  my  native  lanZ 

-I  am  thankful  that  I  live  tn  a  land  where  the  fotutJ^sen 
inlUit  and  hopeful  imtber  than  dark  and  h/y^i^i^ 

*%  am  thankful  that  I  Uve  in  a  kmd  where  the  youth  of  aU  races 
have  a  tomorrow,  rather  than  tn  my  nattve  land,  wliste  tlM  vonth 
of  the  race  is  without  a  tomorrow.  /«»•- 

T  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  tdl  you  cf  tte 
troubles  in  European  lands  tn  oitler  *»>«»  yoa 
sympathy  for  the  nppressiJ  of  the  earth. 

II  am  ttiankful  that  I  am  tiappy  and  fiaa." 


An  Erroneous  ImpressioR  Corrected 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPtESENTATTVES 
Fridan.  AprU  1. 19U 


rorroHiAL  in  eboard  to  olo-aqk  rbsbrvs  fdhdb  ard 

TO  THE  KDITOaiAL  — ^«« 


Mr.  LDDIX>W.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  a  letter  wblcti  1  have 
receiTed.  the  Treasury  Department  *wipK«t<^y^  «Wi»t«^  g^ 
charge  made  editorlaOy  by  a  San  FTanelaco  newipaper  »*»if 
the  Oovenuneot  is  embenUnr  the  money  paid  Into  the  old- 
age  reserre  fund,  tbe  editorial  printed  in  San  FtaMCtooo 
nya  tn  part:  ▼ 


k  dolag  vftli  tbe  wdfakan*  oMhm 
tt  would  put  tbm  tmaan  of  aa  la 


haa  put 


part: 

What  the 

la  aomathlng  for  whlcAi  tt  would  put 
eompaay  in  tha  paattcntlarr.    It  l%iiat  puttlm  a  paany  of 
BMatniyeoUaetloBi  into  a  reasrle  Mad  but  limBmuirtha 
and  putttBg  tta  I  O  TTi  tn  tta  pteea. 

9m  praettoa  prMlaaly  Ilka  tkn  tba  OoawBMM 
OHB  la  tha  panftaattary. 

A  ^^onMoaoa  aakad  a  PrasldMit  of  toa  TTallM  BlatM  %o,paf 
aw  aunaaa,  a  poataMMAw  who  kad  baaa  aaat  ta  aawm  f<w 
rtwUni  tba  fundt^  kta  poaloaea.  ^^ 

SIS.^^''^^^'    'S^U?^*  ■•f^  aaythtag     Whearrw  he  took 
moan  out  ot  Um  poMoaot  oaik  diaww  ha  always  put  la  hla 

T1»  flit^if  Bwt.  ta  Ikto  «aa. 

I  O  tra  nukdi  up  tor  tkt  siolea  , 

* —  laia  aa  koaaat  WMtmistas 


#  i    % 
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AV 


[»ENI)IX  TO  THK  I'ONilUKSSlONAh  KKCOKD 


M 


vr 


in 


rtitM  |»r«t«tw)y  «h«l  tlua  "luvi\ 
lh«  iHMth  II  tniM  it«  I  <>  (t«  ih 
wtirih  nntMnt  unlMw  th«  t«i 
mtrhvn  ^^U\  \o  Mttl  f«»r  ih«'i 
will  h«v«  to  iakf  \ip  th»  t  O  U 
Rnd  ihfir  •miilnytr*  hnv*  jnin 
Which  thM*  litiwlotwi  wvM  lu 

In  ihia  MMM  tht  aov«mm*nt 
t«  ih«  )ot»r  in  th«  So«i«l  a»« 
•hull  b«  invMUxi  in  oblictttionii  r 
invwivd  In  i  •P*«i%l  obiifttuon 
I  O  U  of  Unrt*  Mm  to  Unci* 

Th«  Muh  ift  foiM  Mid  wh»n  il 
to  b*  KMkMt  for  It  ft  Moond  timi 

Whm  this  fund  rudXj 
currvnt  cipvuMi. 

I  forwftrdf^d  tht  ntwi{Nipo 
Morfl«nth«u  and  luiftilfd  that 
thli  editorial,  which  otherwl  « 
lnt«rprtted  ai  indleattni  thi  t 
tmbtnlvrntnU    Th«  (oUowtnr 
of  handllni  tha  old-af«  rM^rvv 
from  HtrtMrt  E.  Oaaton, 


i»'^    |Hwlm*a(»r    «lhl      A«    il    •«!<»'• 

th#  iHu      Aivtl  \\\f>wi  I  0  <i  «  Af 

(M^r  mnlif*  ih»n\  t«<«Hl     \A/l«i>ti\  \\\» 

nld-Agii    p«hali><\«    Vh<>    lnii|mv«t* 

T1»»  mnin»y  wUivh  tl»«  wnthpt* 

pnnirihviiwl  Ui  ih»  f\(n«1  'XU  nf 

ppiiwd  to  b*  p«ic(  hM  b<H>h  k(>*iu  iiy 


»mbMiU*a  ihiN  ranh  li><*lly     71m\K 


ly   Act     Ttia  mt  ■«yt  I  hi'   fuixl 
ih*  UnltMt  RtKtM     Mo  It  u  lM<iiMi 

Invtntttl  f»r  lhi>  pvirptiM.  n  inrrv 

n. 

la  e«ll«d  for  th»  pviipin  will  huvo 


unouiita  to  U  R  aiivrul  pny-roll  iiu  fur 


to  SacrMary  of  thp  TiTusury 

a  r«ply  Rhould  bo  rnndr  to 

mliht  br  widrly  quoird  and 

Iha  Oov»mmrm  !«  luilty  ot 

lettar,  fxplalnlni  thr  mrthnd 

account  h«i  bt^tn  nrnvrd 

to  Sacrf tary  Morgcnthau 


aaai  itant 

Mr  Daaa  Ma  Litolow;  X  havii  your  lotur  of  FVbrvury  tl,  luaa. 
valltnc  ationtlon  to  an  aditortul  oonuininR  an  unitlicaitun  omt 
thvrt  la  aonitthlnf  dlahunvat  in  oonnrctton  with  th»  it\«t\iivr 
In  whlea  tha  Trvaaury  la  handll  tf  rweaipta  and  tapaudiiur^*  untWt 
U»a  ■octal  iMurity  Act, 

There  ham  bcvn  a  ruinbar  of  moant  nawapauar  c»min#nt«  which 
have  baan  fivan  wtdawireulailo t  eonoamtni  ina  manni>r  in  which 
tha  adauntairattoB  of  tha  old*  ft  raaarvf  la  kwin«  rarrtpd  on  i^y 
tha  Trtaaury  Ttia  wrttara  of  khaaa  artulaa  afldanca  a  cnintpbta 
laott  oC  fenowladga  ot  tha  run«  amantal  oparation*  f>f  tha  HtKNai 
•aourltf  Act  Inaofar  aa  oid*att  baaaftta  art  eunearnad  It  tornui 
that  thaaa  wntara  oontaitd  that  tha  Traaaury  altould  lalta  the  v\it- 
rtney  that  la  paid  into  tha  Tf»aaury  on  account  of  taxaa  undar 
titla  VIII  of  tha  iQcial  •aaurtt '  Act  aad  atora  thta  ourrenry  nnd 
cola  la  a  vault  and  kaap  It  t  tara  for  10,  ao,  30,  or  nwtm  yrara 
until  It  la  naadad  to  pay  out  in  baaattt  paymaata.  Obviavui<y  thi« 
maniMMT  of  Anaadni  ola«a(|a  binaflt  paymanu  la  coatrmry  tu  any 
•aaathia  admlnlatratian  of  Baoal  affalia. 

Tha  facta  in  thia  attuatlon  »'«  aaaUy  obtalnmbla  and  appear  In 
tha  publlahad  atauatanta  of  Tr  loaury  oparatlona  Tha  toui  taxr* 
with  raapact  to  amploymant  wilch  ar«  lavlad  on  amploymm  nmi 
amployara  undar  ttua  vnx  of  ha  Boelal  Sacurity  Act,  paid  into 
tha  Traaattry  to  January  tl.  Ml,  aaAountad  to  iMdaao 'J04  m 
Thaaa  taiaa  ara  covarrd  Ints  th  i  Traaaury  aa  intarnal-rawnui*  toi< 
lactiona  (aa  raquirad  by  a»o  W  f  (a)  of  tha  StKial  Maturity  Atti 

eat  iiha  all  oitoar  rtraaua  eoi  actloaa,  aad  ara  includati  in  the* 
tal  ravaaua  of  tha  Oovammant  Thaaa  tiuiaa  ar«  nut  ■a«r<>f«t«><i 
for  tha  purpoaa  of  providinfl  f<»r  tha  oparatlona  of  tuit  i:  icvv 
aral  old-af«  pA^iakma)  of  tha  SiicUU  aarurlty  Aot,  itr  fm  any  (Hh|>r 

Rurpoaaj  but  wft  mui|lad  with  aad  bacoma  a  part  of  tha  RvnariU 
ind  of  tha  Itaaaury  In  that  aama  mannar  aa  do  the  mnnnya 
raaalvad  froaa  taaaa  laaaraUy.  lioaaya  in  tha  tantral  fund  of  tha 
Traaaury  ara  av»il»Ua  tor  aMa  >lnf  tha  aipandtturaa  nf  thd  (>ov< 
aramant.  inaludini  aipaaditura  undar  tha  ioeuu  Haeunty  Art, 
but  cannel  ba  aapandad  laeapt  ptiratiant  to  aa  appropriation  by 
tha  Conffaaa. 
THa  Oonpeci  haa  approprlalM  •TUOOO.OOO  to  tha  nld-a«a  ra- 
aaaouat  troaa  whioh  okN  ca  paaalona  ara  payabla,  Intaraat 
'  on  inmalmawta  la  tha  aaaouat  to  January  ai,  laaa. 
amouallaf  to  lt.MM10*^>  hai  alao  baan  appropriaiad  for  tha 
purpoaaa  of  tha  account.  Unchr  wctlon  801  (bi  of  tha  act  it  la 
UM  duty  of  tha  taoraUry  of  tta  Traaatiry  to  Invaat  luoh  i>ortion 
of  tha  amouala  eratfltod  to  th»  aaoounl  aa  la  not,  in  hia  )udf- 
mant,  ra^ulrad  to  ma<tt  ourraai  wtthdrawala.  It  u  tha  pt^icy  of 
tha  Traaaury  to  lavaol  tha  aa»  unia  avaUabla  In  tha  aerount  on 
a  monthly  baala  ao  aa  to  ipraa^  tha  aapandituraa  ohariad  to  tha 
•udfci  over  tha  yaar  and  w  la  to  aaeord  aomawhat  with  tha 
racaipta  undar  titla  vnX.  Aa  o  January  31,  IMt.  lAM.loo.ooo  in 
tha  Qld>afla  raaarra  account  w«  invaatad  In  diraet  public  clabt 
obllflationa  of  tha  Ualtad  Btatai  Oovammant.  ba*rtn«  muraat  nt 
tha  rato  of  S  paroant  par  aniiuaa.  Tha  Oovarnmant  aacuritiaa 
thjM  hold  by  tha  old-aft  raaarra  acoount  have  tha  wma  atana- 
Inf  aad  ara  radaaotad  from  tha  aama  aourcaa  aa  aacuntiaa  of  tha 
tTnltad  Stataa  hald  by  pnvato    nvaatora  aad  will  ba  ra<^mad  at 


any  Ubm  by  tha  Traaatiry,    TtK 
ba  mada  Inuaadtatoly  avmllabla 


laad  undar  tha  Social  Sactinty   ^t 


procaada  of  atioh  radamption  will 
to  maat  banaflt  payma&ta  author- 


Tha  eltpptnt  aneloaad  with 
Vary  tnuy  yotua. 


row  lattar  la  raturaad  harawith. 


It  la  only  right  and  Jiiit 
•bould  ba  reUeyad  of  vinjust 
Um  allfhtMl  rotuktataoD  in  fict. 


I.  OaaroM, 
A$ti$fnt  to  tht  Sttrttary, 

haX  the  Treasury  Department 
acouMUona  which  do  aot  have 


Incnmv  1'n\ii!loit   Kiom   it   1.i'hI^I«(oi*m  Vl«»wpnlnt 
K.XrKNSIoN'  OF  m:MAIU\S 

HON,  ALI.KN  T.  TKKADWAY 

(11     M  VH,-t Ai  III   '**•'{•]  H 

IN  riiK  iior.'^i:  ok  ur  riu-SKNTATiVKjj 

AnnRRXf*    Wy    HON      AUFN    T      lHrA!>WAY     or    MAWtACHU. 

.MicnH  ii»;>t)iiii;  a  (iitoirj*  or  cfu iniici)  punuc  account- 

ANl'H 

Mr  THKADWAY  Mr  Ri)<<uktM\  imdrr  the  Irnvf  to  rx- 
tfnd  mv  iTtjiiuk.s  m  iho  Hkcoiuj  1  iticUjdP  tho  following 
nddiTs.-*  I  drlivrjtMl  m  ll^'ton  last  Monnny  Iwjforc  a  group 
of  I'trtini'd  public  ufiuuni.vnit: 

I  mn  (lt'li«tiiwi  1(1  luur  thiK  '-|i|>'>"vinity  of  ndrtrfaalnn  thi»  Ma«> 
•nrhuaptin  H  xiriv  of  (Vrnripd  Pnhlio  Ai'<'oMnt«nt« 

Ti»(>  «uii)r<'i  of  mv  tiiiH  Income  rnm»tion  Fmm  a  LfitiUatur'a 
Vlpwi«iii>i  u  vrrv  imif'lv  iiunmnuli  i>«  m  nrw  lax  tjlU  la  now  on 
ita  w«y  ihro\iHi)  thu  U'dinlntivi'  mill  l.ttiir  oi\  in  ih»  courna  of 
il\r»#»  rrii\ntk»  1  «!u\U  n\uKf  funhi»t  ri»fBrpt»r»  to  tlUa  m<>aavira. 
At  thr  iut»t't  iii'NMvfr  I  iir«iii«  tti  dwfU  bripily  ujxin  tha  hiatury 
nf  inKnilun  ii\  thl«  coMnirv 

l>oMbtlr>*«  mo«<  of  vnvi  ufi'  i»ht>i\tlv  famlllftr  with  tha  fact  that 
from  I  ho  mlmuiiBiruiiuM  of  U«'tir»?o  Wn^hlnBton  to  that  of  AhrahARt 
LiiKHiln  ii>«'  I'VUi'itti  <loviM'nii\Pni  WM  aviatainad  aimoat  antlraly 
by  th«  r«viimi(iii  from  <-u«iuinii  'n\(M«  wart*  tha  happy  daya  whan 
(hp  ciMMi*!)  wtw  not  hnrrnoKod  Uy  luiinanot*  taaaa  aad  aid  not  have 
to  «it  lip  lugh'*  with  M  tax  cxpn-t  iryUti  to  ma>i  out  a  prop«r 
ln<(>n\a"tnx  loport  f 

You  itriiil»>m"H  mny  no;  iraliim  u,  hut  you  owa'a  «r»at  daal  lo 
th«  man  who  thoimht  up  tha  ino«)n\a  tax  It  la  your  bread  anA 
btiitrr  and  tv  prrfmt  illuntrttiiun  of  thp  aaying,  "What  la  ona 
mair*  ruptu  In  unolhrr  mun  «  pouon  "  Thara  probably  would  not 
br  n«»«rlv  rta  ma\\\  «rro\in!nntii  am  tharw  ara  today  If  iha  inconva 
tax  w«ra  atill  unhaaid  of 

Tha  nrat  inromr  tux  Ilka  tha  flrat  »anaraJ  ayatam  of  axclaa 
taxaa  waa  dovploprd  d»irii\u  tho  Civil  War  ptrlod  foUowlni  tha 
war  tnia  tax  wm  rvpPKlml  MkowlM  nil  tha  axoiaa  taxaa.  axoapt 
thona  on  tobacco  and  «plritt.  wrrf  urnrtually  dona  away  with. 

I>«pi'r  thn  furt  thnt  cviatomt  pfvvnuaa  Incraaaad  to  around 
laoo ("MW.ixxj  unnuallv  fuilowini  tho  Civil  War,  aa  compared  with 
|M0O0iK)0  in  \mo.  It  npvf.thclrM  waa  imuoaalbla  to  abandon  all 
Internal  laxro  im-mma  the  fx^wfidltui^a  of  tha  Oovarnmant  roaa 
during  thia  p*riod  fron>  lea  (Xxi,0()O  lo  bctwacn,  thraa  and  four 
hvindrtd  million  dollura 

Dtirinu  ClavfUnd  ■  nocund  admlnlatratlon,  tha  Damoorata  paaaad 
thr  Wilnon-Oorintui  tiiriiT  hill  which  driuitically  rvduoad  tha  dutlaa 
(ii\  forvinn  impurtii  nnd  put  muny  nritrlaa  un  tha  fraa  llat.  It  waa 
Mtimntrd  that  Ihia  hill  would  rraull  in  a  1  uaa  of  175,000,000  in 
iffvvnuo  To  mako  up  thu  lou,  ik  tax  mniuiura  waa  paaaad  In  IIM 
impiMiing  a  n.»w  inx  on  Incomra  Thin  act  waa  aubaaquantlv 
dccl»r«d  uncon»uiutioniU  hy  tha  Muprtina  Court  In  tha  oalabratcd 
roa*  of  Pf^iUHk  V  Farmm  LtMin  A  Tmit  Co  ( ift?  U  8  4291,  tha 
Cmirt  hold :i\«|«n\ontf  oihr>r  thmga  that  i\  tax  on  Iha  incoma  from 
prnprrty  wi*.  V<i\uv»lcnt  to  a  dirwt  inx  on  tha  property  Itarlf, 
which  und«<r  the  rrm-.«itvitian  intiat  h*  apportioned  among  tha 
BtatM  in  nrr«»itl<ino»  with  tha  population. 

Aa  A  coniMMjtn«nco  of  thiB  dcouion,  Con^raaa  m  1000  ivjbmlttad  to 
tht»  Hiuio«  for  rutincntioi\  n  prnptuird  ponatllutlonal  amandmant 
parmittinn  tha  rfdart\l  Uovrrnmant  to  lavy  a  tax  upon  lncomi»a 
"from  whatavrr  sourcf^  dcrlvf'd  '  Tlua  amandmant  waa  ratinad  In 
Ffbrvmry  I9i;r  niul  ('<»ngri»iw  unmfdiataly  ihpraaltar,  aa  a  part  of 
thp  Tiulff  Act  of  lt>l:l  ihrn  prndinR.  ralmpoard  a  tax  upon  Incomaa. 
Thia  waa  dona  in  order  to  mivka  up  tho  r«>vanua  loaa  which  waa 
axp^ctad  to  follow  from  thi«  rt>duotion  of  cuatoma  dutlaa.  Wa  hava 
had  tlia  incoma  ux  with  ua  rv«>r  ainca,  although  it  haa  of  couraa 
undcrjjona  many  chan«aa  «inca  that  time 

Thr  phraaw  '  frtim  whatrvar  aourcf  derived,"  aa  contained  In  tha 
incoma-tttx  urnendmant,  haa  aivan  rlaa  to  much  eontroraray  over 
whether  It  exicndwl  the  PVderal  taxing  power  to  new  or  excepted 
object*  Prior  to  the  Amendment,  it  had  bMn  held  that  the 
rvderal  Goverrment  rovild  not  tax  the  lnatrumant«Utlea  of  tha 
BtAU«»,  tuch  a«  tH'iuU  anil  State  oRfera  and  employe^JB,  and  con- 
veraely.  that  the  atate  jroK-ernmenta  had  no  auch  power  raapectlnn 
Federal  inairumentamiea  With  the  vdoptlon  of  the  amendment, 
many  contended  that  the  worda  "from  whatever  aouroa  derived" 
gave  the  Federal  tJovernment  thia  power 

However,  it  waa  made  clear  during  tho  period  when  tha  ratlflca- 
tlou  of  the  amendment  wm  under  conalderallon  that  tha  Federal 
Oovcrnment  already  had  the  power  to  tax  incomee,  and  that  tha 
only  pxirpoee  of  the  amendment  waa  to  obviate  tha  neceaalty  for 
apportionment 

Perhapa  the  strongest  argument  agmlnat  the  broad  Interpretation 
of  the  amondment  Lt  the  fact  that  had  tha  SUtca  vmdaratood  that 
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fcy  Ita  ratlAcatlon  thty  were  gleinir  the  F«»dwal  0«mrnment  the 
jM»wn  u>  lax  their  «»wn  iMinda  and  employaea,  without  givma  them 
the  aaina  right  aa  rtgaraa  Pvtfaral  inairumentalu lea,  they  newr 
would  have  ratinad  the  amandatant.  In  numarttua  dicta  ainvw  tha 
adoption  uf  the  amendmeni,  the  tuprama  Court  hai  indioaiad  that 
It  adheraa  to  tha  narrow  intariMratotian, 

ThuB  It  la  f»u  by  moat  taxing  authoHtlaa,  aad  ky  a  majority  of 
ronetitutional  lawma.  that  tha  only  way  wt  can  do  away  with  tha 
eaampiion  of  ttote  tnatrumanialitiaa  froaa  Fcdaral  taxation,  and 
Federal  inatruatentaliUti  from  luu  taaatlon,  la  by  anothar  eon* 
Ntitutional  amendment  fori  numbar  of  yaara  I  haea  endaaeored 
wtthotit  Bueceaa  to  aaoure  faeoraMa  oonaldaratton  of  auch  a  pro- 
poaed  amendment  by  Oongraaa, 

Ui  ua  new  briefly  oonaldar  tha  tneoma-Ux  law  of  iBia,  upon 
which  our  praaent  Incomc-taa  itructtira  haa  baan  built,  "niat 
maaaurt,  aa  I  have  indicated,  waa  not  a  acparato  enactment.  It 
WM  marely  an  Inalgnlftoant  prevtalon  of  the  Ttritt  Act  of  iBlg. 
which  WM  tucked  away  among  the  dHallad  tariff  aehadulaa  and 
cuatoma  admlnlatratlea  provtalona.  The  whoto  Incnma-taa  aectlen 
ofthe  bill  occupied  but  10  printed  pagea,  aa  compared  with  tha 
formidable  atotutaa  w«  hava  today  covarlM  a  hundrad  to  two 
hundred  pagea, 

On  Indlviduali  the  act  of  Ilia  levied  a  normal  tax  of  but  1  par* 
cent,  with  an  exemption  of  M.OOO  for  married  peraana  and  IWOO 
for  •'ngleparaona  The  lurtax  began  at  l  percent  on  Incomea 
over  110,000  and  ran  up  to  6  peraent  on  ineomaa  over  MOO.OOO, 
Oorporattona  paid  a  flat  Income  u«  of  1  pereent. 

flje  lail  raw  waa  tha  eaaenea  of  almpllclty  It  Impoaed  no 
great  burden,  and  henea  the  numeroua  axemptlona,  deductlona, 
and  relief  provlalona  which  wa  now  have  ware  unnaeawary  Nor 
waa  It  neccMary  to  Ineorporata  eomplax  and  datailad  toopheta- 
piuffging  provlalona.  ainre  tha  rataa  were  ilbt  hlfh  eAough  to  be 
conduoiN-e  to  tax  avoldanee.  meaatora  did  not  have  to  conaldar 
the  tax  burden  in  determining  whether  it  waa  advlaahle  t«>  mU  or 
exchange  capiui  aMwU,  Oorixvatlona  ware  free  to  do  ai  they 
nicaaed  with  their  aarntnfa  after  payment  of  tlu  corporate  Incoma 
**?.  Th«L  «"V*^  **  taxation  waa  not  a  faetoifin  their  dividend 
policy^  The  Oovemment  in  thoao  daya  uaad  lu  taxing  power  aolely 
for  raialng  revenue.  Ra  uaa  for  punitive,  coercive,  and  political 
purpoaaa  waa  aa  yet  untried.  ^     "^ 

llueh  water  haa  gone  over  the  dam  alnoe  1818  Our'income-taa 
Uw  haa  grown  from  a  tiny  tributary  into  a  great  ctraam  and  now 
puura  two  and  ona-half  blUloni  of  revenue  Into  the  Federal 
Treaiury. 

While  the  orlflnal  act  of  Itll  waa  only  Intended  to  produoa  a 
amall  wnount  of  revenue  to  make  up  a  deficit  In  cuatoma  dutlaa, 
the  revlalon  made  In  oonnecuon  with  the  aot  of  1917  brought  the 
income  tax  to  the  front  rank  aa  a  revenue  producer.  D-trlng  and 
artnr  the  World  War.  It  far  ovarahadowed  all  other  ^uroaa  tf 
taxation. 

At  the  preaent  time,  however,  the  Income  tax  yleida  only  allghtly 
more  revenue  than  la  raalUwd  from  axolaea  Inoraaaed  dopandance 
OB  axoiaa  taxaa  haa  bean  anada  naccMary  by  the  rlaiag  coat  of 
governmant.  Tha  incoma  tax.  in  the  opinion  of  auny.  haa  already 
gone  beyond  the  pcant  of  dlminlahlag  raturna.  and  only  by  reduc- 
UviiTba^Slelaaaed*^*'  »ad  broadanlag  the  baaa  can  lU  produo- 
JSS  JK??!^?fJf*^,  ^'^•»*»  iMUtutad  by  thia  eouatry  in  181g 
waa  tha  eaae  wtth  other  Uvlaa,  tha  Inooma  tag  on  b^  Indlrlduala 
iSl.?'*'***?^*^  '^  inoraaaad  to  double  the  1911  rataa,  The^ 
aotpUona,  howavar,  ware  uachaniad. 

JLI  'liL'^"**?!"^.***^  <»^»«'?»<»  <rf  ^r  •••iMt  Oarmany,  aU 
taaea  ware  draailaaUy  Inoreaaad.    Individual  lBeoma*taxaninp- 

Il^ft^'^J";  ***•  no™*J  *•«  '^  ralaed  to  I  paroant  on  tha  firat 
S;27  ^u  *  Jf*'?!**  ^  "»•  •««»"  0^  W.OOT  The  lurtai  waa 
2^!«!EE^i2^*  12  •»»«n^  or*  M.OOO  and  the  maatmum  rato 
2S!,i!i?'T?^.i"  «  P««»hk-  Tb»  eorporaUon  Inoome  tax  waa  la - 
T^n^*^^'  •*«*.»»  •ddlUon  an  aaeeea-produ  tax  waa  Impoaed 
•L  .*!•»  J**".^  "*  *  peroent.  -nua  aot  tave  the  country  Ita 
flrtt  Uato  of  laai  Inoona  taiatkm. 

itfn  *?l  »n«»il««*ta  waa  Inoraaied  to  I  paroant  on  the  Arat  94^0 
^«.i?..P*"7"A  °**  ^*  balance.  Hm  aurtai  waa  inoiaaaed  to  a 
maximum  of  OA  peroent.  The  corporation  Inoome  tax  waa  ralaed 
rS  M  SS".'*  "*!  •koeej-proflta  tax  wai  laereaaad  to  a  manmum 
•S.PJirS^.^v*"  •0*P^»«  I'T  WM  impoaed  on  war  pro&ta. 
jn\^^t?'  i.'*'  ^^  **•*•'  **^°  exceeded  m  a  revenue  produoer. 
E  \!J?rf?*l2Pi^f^iJ?3SS  *n£o««  •«<«  P«>dt«  t«w»  Hone  amounted 
^•rTr7V!S?'     "^^    ^^  »»1«<»!>««  that  year  auregatod 

fl,i?  }^^'  ^^"J^  admlnlatrauon  of  Prealdant  Harding,  the 
S^lii.*  •V**'  "^  **«  reducUon  meaaurea  wm  paMcd.  In  thia 
^^n?*^*  \  ™,f '  ■*'  *^*  *'»^'«  there  la  nothing  that  a  laflala- 
I^.-  ^^'•J  ***  ?5  "*<*•  "*»»  ^  incraaae  taaeaTthere  la.  on  the 
2?.«.*i!?^  nothing  that  he  takM  greater  pleaauie  in  than  In 

il2f  'or  a  tax  retfueuon. 
*.,7SS!?"*.?*  »r»>»t«oe  It  had  become  appwent  to  Federal  flaoal 
!th^?'il!?  *****  **"'  *•*••  **•<*  P**^  beyond  the  point  of  dlmtn- 
laning  return*.    aeoretarlM  Olam  and  Bouaton,  of  the  Treaaury. 

SJSfi^^T"!^'^  "*'*^  "^P*^  'w  >•»•  '^  »•»•  both  caued 
attonuon  to  thia  fact. 

..J?-*P*te  of  the  raduetlont  made  under  tha  Bavenue  Act  of  Ittl. 
wngreaa  found  itMlf  with  a  aurplue  at  revratic.    A  further  tax 


mi 

IH^i^L^TSJ^t^^*^  *^^!  »*»^««»  A»t  of  1994,  with  the  aame 

ISimii«  SSrCJiS  Tt'^f!^**^'*'.''  ^'^^  *»"  "^*  individual 
iWiW^l J  JfJ^W*  to  ii.ftoo  lor  aingte  pmvna  and  M,aOQ  lor 
Sl^u  i^iti  ««.r^iiJl*^"-'*'  '*"  "'*  n»divlduala  wm  tied  at  IH 

r  euS^iS  i.S  f^T^..  .St**'**  '**•*  i^uctiona  there  waa  again 
a  aurpiua,  and  In  IBM  Uongreaa  once  more  reduced  taaaa  the 
principal  Change  being  the  raducUon  of  thJeoSSIl  liSTfiSI 

tS^rSL.^!t5  ?!^T?  •.  "^^'^Moft  rertuoittg  Ah*  Individual  normal 
uowever,  wm  Ute  la«t  of  the  lax-raduotlon  mcMurM,    Whan  the 

Ss^ofv  "riJ'v.iS:  ?Kr?.**~"'''  '•^'^"•^  ^^^^^  '^^  ^ 

on  eharply.  and  aince  that  time  eveo  revenue  bill  whMh  hM  been 

eoaotod  hM  in  aome  way  inoreaaad  tfte  Ux  burden. 

«.^2I5  K?S!r')I?*.iiS  t  '•'►'viaeion  01  theae  latt«r  tax  maaaurM  let 

twantiea.  We  have  aeen  that  there  ware  four  general  Ux-raduetlon 
UMMurea.  and  one  meMure  applloahle  to  a  alugle  year,  which  wen 
anacud  during  thia  period  Accordlixg  to  th^  -SiMury  ^jSt- 
S^foUo^        reduotlona  under  the  four  general  revenue  acta  weia 


Itevenue  Aot ; 

1991. 

1884 

18M 

Total  . 


dmount  of  tax  faductton 


1988, 000. 000 
8I9.0O0.00O 
488.000.000 
118,000.000 

1,910,000,000 


that  yi^ar  alone  by  8190.000,000  additional. 

mJSm  S^m^^J}^  "am  *•■!«*  "»•*  ^^^  »Wl  to  1989  the 
teneral  tM  burden  wm  reduced  by  nearly  two  blUlona  annually. 
Yet  In  Uie  aame  period  the  national  debt  wm  reduced  by  aaBrad- 
matoly9lX»0,000.000  annually.  Thia  record  of  conSSwntuTSd 
debt  reductiona  la  quite  in  ootktraat  with  the  reoard  of  the  laet 
rew  yeaia,  when,  in  iptto  of  ever*lncreMlng  taaM,  we  have  had  a 
loM,  unintMTupted  aeriM  of  atagierinf  defioita  runnlac  from  three 
to  four  bUliona  annually.  ^  ^^ 

Aa  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  the  Federal  Oovenunent  la  ran  an 

?J?*It^J!!!ir^?*^.^*..'^'.55!"'*»»«  on  July  I,  BaoauM  of  thS 
fMt  income-tax  rollwiuona  from  inonoMe  for  a  partteular  tie  lander 

a'.'fZ?^'***'  ^}!i*  '^^^  of  the  two  euoMdlM  secanean' 
It  la  to  my,  colleotlona  from  1990  iiiniaaii  aia  included  la  the 


the  prevleue  year. 
1991  the  admtalatratian 


Oovernnienta  reeeipta  for  the  leat  halt  of  the  teeal  yaar  endlM 
ftar  ^SJ'fJ.'  •»<»  the  nrat  half  of  the  deeal  mTiStSTilSS^S}, 
iMi.  For  thia  raaaaa  TraMury  reoaipta  dtd  net  at  onoi  ahsw  the 
fulTeffeeto  of  the  1989  dajreeeton.  ^he  flaoal  yaw  IM9eBdS! 
^'2^*liL*l2fir^,'.~*  »»^*ni  The  ftacal  year  1980  ahowed  a  awptae 
of  9194,000,000,  It  WM  nor  until  the  ftecia  year  ended  luae  90 
lost,  that  the  fltet  of  a  thue-far  unbroken  line  of  defloite 
The  deficit  for  that  year  amounted  to  99tt,Q00M0.  or 
theMuivalent  af  the  decrtaM  In  reeeipte>*er 

When  Oonffreea  eoneened  in  Deeemher 
than  In  power  made  a  etneare  and  dateraalaed  eCert  to 
Miet.  end  thta  WM  the  only  time  einae  the 
that  auch  aa  eflbn  hM  been  mode.    TtMre  wm  then  in 
Memihlican  Freatdeat.  a  Deeaoeratlo  Noum.  and  a  lipuladiy 
publioan  laaeto.    Be  It  eaM  to  the  credit  of  the  ^^^ 
majority  In   the  Keuae  at  that  thna.  thay 
heartedly  with  the  admlnlatratlon  in  tla  effort 
revenue  to  balance  tha  Budfet  lOO  pereent 

I  dlettneuy  recall  that  Mvaral  thnM  while  the  1999  reveaue  Mil 
WM  under  eoaeldefatlon  the  lyeeaury  wm  leraed  to  levtM  upwaid 
Ita  eettonate  of  the  amount  of  reeanwa  that  woidd  be  neeaeiMy  to 
oSwt  the  anticipated  deflctt.  Beah  ttaM  the  need  for  man 
WM  ahown  the  neeeaeanr  uxm  wen  ptwvltted.  Ae  ianlly 
the  Beventie  Act  of  1988  wm  MUmated  to  prodiMe  aa 
reventie  of  91.119,000,000, 

Frlor  to  the  draftlaf  of  the  1999  hfll  by  the  Bowe 
Meana  OoountttM.  the  Treaaury  Departaent  eeaM  bafote  «m  «iw 
mlttee  with  f^edfle  Buneetkme  far  ralataf  the  reqtittwd  iwvemia. 
ineludtm  inereaaM  In  the  indieMual  aadeorparato  iMne  tea.  Che 
eaUto  tax.  and  certain  aalatlaa  aaolM  taaM.  aad  tha  * ^ ' 

AAV  AflA^HM 

In  lieu  of  the  TtaaMinra  propoaala  leaardlaf 
poounlttM  beoaflM  latareeted  In  the  OaaaStanaai 


to  provide 


bMn  the  eub)eot  of  e  ettidy  by  Frof.  Thaaua  A. t 

Alvord.  repreaentlnff  the  Treaaury,  A  repaeeeatallea  of  the 
inland  revenue  eervloe  wm  called  to  teattfy  before  Vb$ 
eoneemlng  the-Oaaadlna  plan,  and  tha  aomaeittM  t 
preeeed  tha*  It  propookra  ehallar  plan  to  tha  Houn  el 
Mototlvea 

However,  beoauw  of  certain  pfe)tidleM  afalnat 
of  which  dM  not  In  any  way  apply  to  tte  Oaaadi 
Bouae  rcfueed  to  aeoept  the  propoeal  and  It  wm 
bUI,    A  eyetem  of  aelecttve  aolea  taaea.  which  we  know  ee 
taxee."  traa  aubatmited. 

While  I  favored  the  aatae  taa  then.  I  would  aot.voto  for  It 
I  eupportad  It  at  that  ttane  only  m  aa  eoMiiaaby  maaeuM 
food,  dothlag.  and  medletae  enntptod.    While  the  flaeal 

Cney  aUU  eontinuea.  the  BtotH  have  ao  tborouahly  oeeupK 
Id  that  It  la  now  too  lato  tor  tha  Federal  Oovemment 
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«••    Inireaaed 


flam 


19 12 


oonflacktorT 


diKw 


CHd 


Pr«8ldi  nt 


were  estlDAted 


a  ^ 


mto  It.     UDreorer.  It  Is  poMltl 
revenue  for  all  Dormal  ptupoaeo 
on  ability  to  pay.  provided 
ment  by  the  Oovemmvnt 

Let  me  briefly  refer  to  tlie 
the  income-tax  structure.    The 
for  single  persons  and  $3,500 
rates  were  made  4  percent  on 
the  balance.     The  surtax  rates 
over  •6.000,  and  the  maxtmum 
rate    on    oorporatlona 
percent. 

The  depression  taught   us  s 
which  should  be  kept  In  mind 
economic  streas.  the  Inocaae  tai 
purpoMs.     In  1033.  reoetpts 
InconMS  were  but  $744,000,000 
Increaae  tn  rates  under  the 
Of  course,  there  Ls  no  mystei^ 
that  when  Incomes  shrink  the 
with  them.    Kren  with 
be  made  to  produce  revenue 
net  Incomes  to  tax. 

It  is  for  tins  reaacm  that  In 
must  be  had  to  other  forms  of 
tax.    Taxes  on  conaumiTtlon  ai 
In  such  periods,  but  even  this 
aaure  sxiffldent  revenue,  sine* 
-pcnd  as  little  as  possible  whefi 
off  and  they  are  forced  to 
suppose  the  only  sure  source  o: 
be  a  capital  levy,  but  this 
rlous  objections  which  I  hardfy 

On  Uarch  4.  1933.  the  New 
ofltee  under  a  program  calllnf 
expenditures,  reduced  taxation 
tt  was  apparent  early  In  1933 
be  lees  than  In  the  previous 
deficit,  no  new  tax  program 
sage  of  March  10.  1933. 
"reasonable  prospect  that  within 
ment  wUl  be  sulBclent  to  cover 

While  no  general  revenue  bll 
recovery  taxes  were  included  tr 
tlas  the  93,300.000.000  bond 
Theee  taxes,  which 
000.000  annuaUy.  included 
cent  tncreass  In  the  gasoline 
profits  tax.    It  was  provided 
with  the  repeal  of  prohibition 
from  llquar. 

Tbe  following  year.  It  becan^ 
not  make  good  on  his  promlae 
at  achievement  waa  aoconllnifly 
1996.    No  upward  revision  of 
ttaetf  bad  tnltUtad  a  measure 
law,  which  became  the 
bin  to  prevent  tax  avoidance, 
changee  in  the  Ineotne  tax  and 

One  at  the  outstanding 
adoption  erf  a  single  fiat  rate  at 
tnciame  tax.    "nus  was  done  tn 
at  revenue  oecashmed  by  the 
was  offset  by  a  4-peroent  1: 
the  line.    In  addition,  tbs  199JI 
deductfcm  of  the  personal 
beli«  fWt  that  there  was  no 
should  be  confined  to  the 
tike  surtax  was  made  appUcahl4 
instead  at  96.000. 

Ttw  1SS4  act  also  restcred 
been  eHmtnatert  under  the  1981 
from  every  poealbte  source 
frtun  the  revenue  standpoint, 
the  tax.    It  was  felt  that  ther^ 
and  that   It  should  be 
amount  be  slight.    Accordingly 
a  deduction  of  10  percent  of 
the  taxable  Income.     This,  as 
only  4  percent,  and  by  reason 
may  be  considered  as  earned 
Imt  906  for  the  largest  moomei 

As   a  result   at   the  foregolifg 
effect  at  increasing  the 
creaalng  It  on  othoa. 

Another  important  change 
treatment  at  capital  gams 
loeaes  from  capital  assets  held 
on  the  same  baals,  regardless 
The  1834  act  set  up  a  system 
which  would  have  been 
been  taaed  each  year  as  it 
the  year  tn  which  leallmd. 
amoont  of  gain  or  lorn  to 
amount  of  leoagnlaed  gain  or 
tor  which  the  aaaet  bad 


f.  at  .his  tbna  to  raise  snfflclent 

by  Income  und  othex  taxes  based 

busltuas  la  given  the  proper  encourage- 


clianges  made  by  the  1963  act  in 
exemptions  were  reduced  to  91.000 
for  married  persons  The  normal 
the  first  94.000  and  8  percent  on 
were  made  applicable  to  Incomes 
rate  Increased  to  55  percent.  The 
from    13    pcrces^    to    13% 


leaeon  regarding   Ireome  taxation 

This  leaeon  was  that  In  times  of 

cannot  be  relied  up>3n  for  revenue 

both  Indlvldiial  and  corprarate 

In   1934.  In  spite   of  the   sharp 

act,  they  were  but  9818.000.000. 

about  this.     The  simple  fact  is 

1  ecelpts  from  the  Income  tax  shrink 

rates,  the  income  tax  cannot 

Usag  as  there  are  no  appreciable 
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times  of  economic  ndversity  resort 
taxation  to  supplemf>nt  the  income 
e  one  means  of  protrtuclng  revenue 
rethod  of  taxation  does  not  always 
the  tendency  of  tlie  people  Is  to 
their  Incomes  are  reduccKl  or  cut 
upon  their  savings,   if  any.     I 
revenue  In  depresalcm  times  wovild 
of  taxation  Is  open  to  many  se- 
nsed to  enumerate. 
administration  wns  ushered  Into 
among  other  things,  for  reduced 
and  a  balanced  Budget.     Altho\igh 
^hat  the  Incocne-tax  revenues  would 
,  and  that  there  would  be  a  large 
suggested.     In  his  economy  mes- 
Rooeevelt  stated  that  there  was 
a  year  the  Income  of  the  Govem- 
expendltures  " 

was  enacted  in  1933,  four  so-called 

the  N.  R.  A.  Act  In  order  to  amor- 

fcr  public  works  Included  therein. 

to  yield  approximately  9235.- 

peroent  tax  on  dividends,  a  half- 

1ax.  and  a  capital-stock  and  excess- 

they  should  go  out  of  existence 

vhen  there  would  be  a  large  revenue 


obvious  that  the  President  could 

to  balance  the  BtidgK.  and  the  day 

postponed  for  2   years,  or   until 

taxes  was  suggested,   but  Congress 

io  plug  certain  loopholes  In  the  tax 

Act  of  1934.     While  ostensibly  a 

also  made  a  number  of  significant 

Incrwaeed  certain  rates. 

nude  by  the  1934  act  was  the 

4  peromt  for  the  normal  Individual 

the  Interest  of  simplicity.    The  loss 

Rumination  of  the  8- percent  bracket 

In  the  surtax  rates  all  alon^ 

act  for  the  first  time  allowed  the 

In  computing  the  surtax.  It 

logical  reason  why  the  exemption 

tax.     By  reaaon  at  this  change, 

to  net  incomes  in  excess  of  94.000 


exei  option 


DOT  nal 
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eamed-income  credit,  which  had 

act  In  the  effort  to  secure  revenue 

old  credit  waa,  of  course,  costly 

lines  it  amounted  to  25  percent  of 

much  merit  to  such  a  credit, 

in   the  law,  even  though   the 

,  a  provision  was  included  allowing 

earned  net  Income  in  computing 

you  know,  amounts  to  a  saving  of 

of  the  914.000  limitation  on  what 

ncome.  the  maximum  reduction  is 
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changes,   the    1934   act   hsd    the 
tax  on  some  taxpayers  and   de- 


made   by  the   1934  act   was  In  the 

loesee.     Prior  to   1934  gains   and 

more  than  2  years  were  all  treated 

the  length  at  time  for  which  held. 

^  rhlch  aimed  to  apprcxlmste  the  tax 

on  capital  gains  If  the  gain  had 

.  ratber  than  in  n  lump  sum  In 

rhls  was  done   by  discounting  the 

reoQgnlasd   for  tax   purposes,   the 

decreasing  ss  the  leng^  of  time 

held  increased.     In   the  case   of 
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assets  held  more  than  10  years,  only  30  percent  of  the  gain  or  le 
was  taken  Into  account. 

The  1934  act  for  the  first  time  Imposed  a  special  tax  on  personal 
holding  companies  as  a  means  of  preventing  tax  avoidance.  This 
tax.  as  you  know,  is  still  with  us. 

The  1934  act  also  revived  the  capital -stock  and  excess-profits 
taxes  which  had  been  imposed  under  the  N.  R.  A.  Act  and  which 
went  out  of  existence  with  the  repeal  or  prohibition. 

In  1935  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  under  which  a  new 
use  was  made  of  the  Federal  taxing  power.  Desiring  to  set  up  a 
system  of  compulsory  old-age  retirement  annuities,  but  apparently 
lacking  any  constitutional  power  to  do  so  directly.  Congress  col- 
lected the  necessary  premiums  from  employers  and  their  employees 
under  the  guise  of  a  tax.  Likewise,  desiring  to  force  the  setting  up 
of  State  unemployment-insurance  systems.  Congress  Imposed  a  tax 
on  pay  rolls,  against  which  a  credit  was  allowed  for  amoknts  paid  to 
State  unemployment- instirance  funds  up  to  90  percent Jof  the  Fed- 
eral tax.  This  latter  device  had  been  used  before  In  connection  with 
the  estate  tax  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  States  to  set  up  estate  and 
inheritance  taxes. 

The  fiscal  year  1935  saw  a  continuation  of  the  staggering  deficits, 
but  still  there  was  no  general  tax  program  and  no  program  for 
reducing  expenditures.  Although  the  President  stated  in  his  1935 
Budget  message  that  he  had  no  suggestions  for  new  taxes,  yet  when 
Congress  waa  on  the  verge  of  adjourning  early  in  the  summer  he 
sent  up  his  now  famous  "share  the  wealth"  tax  message.  In  which 
he  asked  for  the  enactment  of  an  inheritance  tax  in  addition  to  the 
two  estate  taxes  then  in  existence,  a  graduated  tax  on  corporations 
according  to  their  size,  an  Increase  In  the  upper  surtax  brackets, 
and  the  taxation  of  intercorporate  dividends.  These  taxes  were  not 
suggested  as  a  means  of  raising  any  particular  amount  of  money, 
nor  In  an  effort  to  balance  the  Budget,  but  simply  as  a  change  in 
what  the  President  termed  "our  policy  of  taxation." 

One  of  these  suggestions — that  for  an  Inheritance  tax — was 
flatly  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  was  not  Included  in  the  final 
bill.  Instead,  the  existing  estate  tax  was  Increased  to  a  maximum 
of  70  percent,  and  the  exemption  reduced  to  940,000.  Intercorp>o- 
rate  dividends  were  made  taxable  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  the 
total  amount  thereof  The  surtax  rates  on  Incomes  over  $50,000 
were  increased  all  along  the  line,  and  the  maximum  rate  fixed 
at  75  percent.  The  rates  on  personal  holding  companies  were  In- 
creased In  proportion  For  the  first  time,  a  graduated  Income  tax 
was  Imposed  on  corporations.  As  finally  enacted,  the  bill  waa  esti- 
mated to  raise  an  additional  »250,0O0,0O0,  which  vTas  about  two 
and  three-quarter   billions  short  of  the   1935  deficit. 

I  Joined  with  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  filing  a  minority  report  in  opposition  to  the  1935 
rneftEure.  Aside  from  contending  that  it  was  merely  a  political 
gesture,  we  stated  that  we  were  opposed  to  Increasing  the  tax 
burden  on  either  rich  or  poor  until  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  or  wasteful  expenditures.  However,  we 
also  opposed  the  bill  as  a  matter  of  principle,  particularly  the 
graduated  corporation  tax  provisions. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  graduated  tax  on  corpora- 
tions Is  that  it  falls  to  look  beyond  the  ccHporate  entity  to  the 
individual  stockholders.  In  the  tjeglnning.  the  corjKirate  tax  waa 
supposed  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  normal  tax  on  Individuals,  and 
dividends  were  exempted  from  the  normal  tax  In  the  hands  of  the 
stockholders.  Many  of  the  largest  corporations  are  made  up  of  a 
great  many  small  shareholders.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
smaller  companies  are  made  up  of  a  few  wealthy  shareholders. 
Thus  the  graduated  tax  may  indirectly  Impose  the  highest  biirden 
on  the  stockholders  who  are  least  able  to  pay,  and  the  lowM* 
burden  on  those  who  have  the  greatest  taxpaylng  ability. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  graduated  corporate  tax  was 
suggested  for  other  than  revenue  pvirpoees.  It  was  aimed  scdely 
at  "corporate  bigness." 

Strangely  enough,  the  President  recora.mended  the  repeal  of  the 
graduated  corporate  income  tax  and  the  substitution  of  another 
t3rpe  of  taxation  even  before  the  1935  act  had  gone  Into  opera- 
tion. Early  In  1936,  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  Invalidated  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  after  Congress  had  paid  the  sol- 
diers" bonus,  the  President  called  for  9620.000,000  of  new  taxes  to 
take  the  place  of  the  processing  taxes  and  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  sinking  fund  necessitated  by  the  payment  of  the 
face  value  of  the  bonus  certificates. 

The  method  of  taxation  which  he  proposed  for  raising  this  ad- 
ditional amount  of  money  was  the  repeal  of  all  existing  corporate 
taxes  and  the  enactment  of  a  tax  based  solely  on  the  undis- 
tributed earnings  of  corporations.  The  House  passed  a  bill  carry- 
ing out  this  recommendation,  to  which  we  of  the  Republican 
minority  were  unanlmou-sly  opposed.  Under  the  House  bill  the 
corporate  income  tax  would  have  been  repealed  along  with  the 
capital-stock  and  excess-profits  taxes  and  the  tax  on  personal 
holding  companies  In  lieu  thereof,  there  would  have  been  Im- 
posed a  graduated  tax  on  undistributed  earnings  running  up  to 
42 '/a  percent  where  no  distribution  was  made.  This  wovUd  have 
meant  that  the  most  any  corporation  could  possibly  retain  would 
be  57 »,  percent  of  Its  earnings,  since  the  balance  would  go  for 
undistributed-profits  tax. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  large,  well-financed  corporation  which 
could  distribute  its  entire  earnings  to  Its  stockholders  would  not 
have  paid  a  single  penny  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Ckivemment. 
Such  revenue  as  would  have  been  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  cor- 
porate earnings  would  have  come  from  the  shareholders 
many  of  whom  are  not  subject  to  individual  Income  tax. 
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Corporations  which  were  not  In  a  position  to  distribute  their 
entire  earnings,  or  even  the  greater  portion  of  them,  would  have 
been  absolutely  crushed  under  the  House  bUl.  Small  and  ktow- 
ing  corporations  would  have  been  particularly  hard  hit 

When  the  blU  reached  the  Senate,  where  the  Members  were  not 
so  amenable  to  the  admlnlstraUons  wUl,  the  bill  was  very  thor- 
oughly revised.  The  existing  taxes  on  corporations  were  restored 
and  the  undistributed -profits  tax  feature  was  limited  to  a  flat  7 
percent.  A  3-percent  increase  was  provided  In  each  bracket  of  the 
normal  corporate  Income  tax.  The  Senate  bill  represented  a  com- 
promise between  those  who  were  utterly  opposed  to  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  and  those  who  wished  to  make  at  least  a  ges- 
ture toward  going  along  with  the  administration. 

When  the  conferees  came  to  iron  out  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bUls  It  was  inevitable  that  the  final  com- 
promise would  be  a  makeshift  paeasure  incorporating  two  con- 
flicting theories  of  taxation.  »-  "»  ^lu 
In  our  minority  report  on  the  undistributed-profits  tax  measure 
of  1938  we  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
set  forth  a  list  of  14  specific  objections  to  the  proposal  After 
stating  that  the  measure  could  not  be  Justified  either  as  a  revenue 
bill  or  as  a  desirable  tax  reform,  we  ^urned  that  administration 
majority  that  It  wotild  discourage  blislness  rehabilitation  and 
expansion  and  have  a  retarding  effect  on  recovery;  that  It  consti- 
tuted a  direct  threat  to  the  seciuity  of  aU  business,  employment 
and  Investments;  that  it  would  hamper  the  growth  of  small  cor- 
porations and  impede  the  development  of  new  enterprises  that  It 
would  foster  monopoly:  that  it  wotUd  crucify  financially  weak 
business  concerns  and  oppress  bustnesees  burdened  with  debt  that 
It  constituted  an  unwholesome  interference  with  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment  In  the  management  of  business;  that  It  would 
create  new  Inequities  and  unfair  competitive  situations;  that  It 
would  add  untold  confusion  and  bewildering  complexities  in  the 
computation  and  administration  of  the  tax.  and  so  on  In  the 
last  2  years  we  have  seen  all  these  predictions  come  true. 

I  recall  that  when  Professor  Oliphant,  of  the  Treasiiry  who  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  undistributed -profits  tax'  proposal 
testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  1936  he  stated 
that  if  the  tax  were  enacted  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of 
running  into  another  depression.  It  now  apjjears  that  the  undls- 
trlbuted-proflts  tax  was  actually  one  of  the  chief  factors  In  bring- 
ing on  the  present  Roosevelt  depression. 

While  the  undistributed-profits  tax  measure  dealt  principally 
with  corporations,  that  act  also  made  a  decided  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's tax  policy  regarding  Individuals  when  It  subjected  divi- 
dends to  the  normal  tax  for  the  first  time  since  the  income  tax  had 
been  in  effect.  This  was  a  natural  step  under  the  House  bill  with 
the  corporation  Income  tax  eliminated  from  the  law.  but  It  has  no 
Justification  as  long  as  we  continue  to  impose  a  corporate  income 
tax. 

Before  discussing  the  pending  tax  revision  I  shall  briefly  refer  to 
la.n  year's  tax  measure,  which  was  stricUy  a  loophole-plugging  bill 
That  measure  put  the  death  sentence  on  personal  holding  com- 
panies by  increasing  the  Ux  to  65  and  75  percent.  With  the  lower 
rates  previously  In  existence,  the  personal  holding  company  provi- 
sion was  an  encouragement  to  Individuals  In  the  highest  surtax 
brackets  to  form  such  a  company.  The  formation  of  personal 
holding  companies  had  been  Increasing  Instead  of  decreasing 

In  addition  the  1937  act  imposed  a  new  tax  on  foreign  personal 
holding  companies.  Ukewlse.  it  made  certain  limitations  in  the 
list  of  deductions  to  prevent  abuses,  such  as  the  "incorporated 
yacht."  There  was  very  little  opposition  to  the  measure,  as  no  one 
wants  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  defending  tax  dodgers  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  question  but  what  the  act  works  hardships  in 
some  cases,  particularly  where  legitimate  business  enterprises  flnd 
themselves  in  the  personal  holding  company  category 
,n;^P^°°^  ^^^  so-called  tax  loopholes  referred  to  in  the  President's 
1937  tax  message  was  the  matter  of  community  property  In  eight 
southern  and  western  States— Arizona,  California,  Idaho  Louisiwia 
Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Texas,  and  Washington— they  have  what  Is' 
knowns  as  the  community -property  system,  under  which  one-half 
the  Income  and  property  of  one  spouse  is  deemed  by  law  to  be  the 
Income  and  property  of  the  other. 

This  system  of  property  holding  enables  taxpayers  in  these  eight 
States  to  reduce  their  income  and  estate  taxes  to  a  consider*^ 
extent.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  man  in  California,  which 
IS  one  of  the  community-property  States.  Suppose  he  has  an  in- 
come of  9100.000.  He  and  his  wife  each  report  one-half  the  in- 
'^'^TiSL'^*''*^'^  ^^^  pay  a  tax  of  90313  on  each  share,  or  a  total 
or  si8  62e  The  Federal  tax  on  the  same  income,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  living  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  any  of  the  other  non- 
community -property  States,  would  be  932,535.  Thus  by  reason  of 
a  Action  of  law  in  the  conununlty-property  SUtes,  there  would  be 
a  tax  saving  in  this  Instance  of  nearly  43  percent,  -me  tax  ad- 
vantage arises,  of  course,  by  splitting  up  the  Income  so  that  It 
cornes  under  lower  brackets  of  the  surtax.  There  is  a  subetantlal 
saving  even  where  the  income  Is  as  low  as  $7,000. 

For  a  number  of  years.  I  have  had  a  bill  pending  which  seeks 
to  correct  this  favored  treatment  of  residents  of  the  conununlty- 
^"'^J^  States  However,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  favormble 
consideration  of  the  bill  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  due 
to  the  opposition  of  members  from  the  States  affected.  Mr  bill 
would  require  the  spouse  having  dominion  and  control  over  the 
mcome  or  property  to  report  the  entire  income.  Numerous  coosU- 
tutional  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  method  of  dealing 
witn  the  problem,  but  on  the  otber  band  tbece  Is  a  gremt  deal 
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hQlS"!?°^S»''il'''^  indicates  that  the  Supreme  Court  might  up- 
hold it.  The  Treasury  Is  more  Inclined  to  deal  with  th*  mattilr 
nlZV'''''^  husbands  and  wives  In  aU  StTtes  to  ml Vnt  reTSJ^ 
th£  u  don^'^thS'Zf  been  raised  to  this  method.  Un?«s  iSS?-' 
J^^f  t>,  °^^-  *^«  ^^  non-communlty.property  States  may  have  to 
^  nLirft  ~°^"^ity-property  system  fSr  tjLelr  own  pLtLctJcn? 
At  present,  they  are  forced  to  bear  a  heavier  load  bv  rea««i  of  t^ 
taxes  Which  residents  of  community-property  ^t«f^^''  °'  ^ 
The  present  revenue  revision  was  begun  last  Novemb«  when  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and  ^s  CoSt^of  wh°ch 
LT^  ^'^h^^'-  °^f  P^^^'^t  to  a  resolution  adt^t^d  b7  tSe 
S^>,.^»,  .»f  ""^"^  °l  ^^  previous  session.  The  avoWed  piipoae 
for  which  the  present  revision  was  undertaken  was  to  surVey^ 
enure  revenue  structure  with  a  view  to  making  it  more^rkaWe 
and  more  equitable.     It  had  become  apparent    even^ the  SSs! 

Z\'^r^^fl'^''''\'^'''   '""^    "HdlStribUtJS^Sti   t^   W^uS  hl^ 

hLJ  t^  »l^°''°^^^^y  rev^d.  and  also  that  some  changes  wouW 
^^n  ^  """"k^  *°  *^'=  treatment  of  capital  gains  andlosser 
When  the  subcommittee  held  its  flrst  meeting  early  in  November 
the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  another  dtepres^n.  And  S- 
^hV^L  ""^^^f  ^  ^^  **^°  clamoring  for  a  revision  of  the  undls- 
tributed-profits  and  capital-gains  taxes  for  some  tlmethe  new 
depress  on  intensified  this  demand.  Nearly  everyone  blam^  TS 
depression,  to  a  large  extent,  on  these  two  taxes 

The  subcommittee  at  the  outset  was  faced  with  making  a  ded- 
^on  as  to  Whether  It  would  go  ahead  with  the^r^nal  SS- 
range  Program  or  would  proceed  at  once  to  revise  the  undU- 
Zu''^.T°^'^  .""f*^  capital-gains  taxes  and  pass  an  emei^^ 
bill  at  the  special  session  of  Congress  which  was  to  convene  on 
November  15^  A  majority  of  tbe  committee  agreed  to  go  ahead 
with  the  original  program  and  not  attempt  to  prepare  a  bUlln 
advance  of  the  regular  session  in  January.  *-    »~  "*  "* 

Naturally  the  two  subjects  to  which  the  subcommittee  save  the 
most  consideration  were  the  taxes  to  which  I  have  Just  referred 
They  overshadowed  everything  else.  ^' 

«,!?;*  subcommittee  began  its  work  by  considering  various 
cushions  to  the  undistributed -profits  tax.  Bventtiallv  it  sM 
around  to  the  point  where  It  decided  that  even  though  a  tax  ot 

I^^oi^^i'V*^  P™",?*  °^^*  ^  justified,  there  was  no  point  in 
applying  it  to  small  corporations,  since  there  was  no  opportunity 
« ^  ^"li^  avoidance  in  their  case.  As  a  consequence,  corpora- 
tlons  With  net  Incomes  of  $25,000  and  less,  a«regatlng  neaxlT 
90  percent  of  the  corporations  of  the  country,  were  exeinpted  com- 
pletely  from   any  undistributed -profits  tax.     They  were  the  ones 

r.=?^ii*^*>,^*f°  }'^  H"^  "°^  ^^  *^«  ^**-  »n«»  ^^o  had  com- 
E-fJ  n  ^^^  loudest.  However,  to  offset  the  repeal  of  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  with  respect  to  small  concerns.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  Increase  their  normal  corporate  Income  tax  to  a  mini. 
mum  of  12^2  percent.  — •*»» 

Then  came  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  larger  cor- 
porat  ons.  A  majority  of  the  subcommittee  insisted  that  the 
principle  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  be  retained  as  to  this 
group  of  corporations  The  three  Republican  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Including  myself,  insisted  that  the  undistributed- 
^^^  tax  be  wiped  out  completely.  However,  we  were  outvoted, 
and  the  principle  of  the  tax  was  retained 

It  WM  decided  that  ln.?tead  of  penalizing  undistributed  earnings. 

to  distribute.  Accordingly,  a  i>lan  was  evolved  whereby  corpora- 
tions with  more  than  $25,000  net  Income  would  pay  a  fiat  tax  of 
20  percent,  with  a  reduction  Ifi  the  rate  of  four-tenths  of  1  ner- 
«nt  for  each  10  percent  of  thte  earnings  distributed  to  the  stock- 
d^tllbtitiSJ*^"*   *   minimum   rate    of    16   percent    for    complete 

Then  It  was  found  that  these  two  plans,  or  "baskets"  as  thev 
were  called,  brought  about  a  rather  abrupt  increase  In  the  tax 
^  ^*J^  °^  corporations  with  sUghUy  more  than  925,000  Income 
A  *notch  provision  was  then  developed  to  take  care  of  this  sit- 
uation, which  has  the  effect  ot  smoothing  out  the  tax  curve 

The  majority  members  of  the  subcommittee,  although  adhering 
to  the  soundneas  of  the  principle  of  the  undlstrtbuted-profiu  tat 
reduced  It  to  a  maximum  of  only  4  percent,  as  compared  with  27 
percent  under  the  existing  Uw.  They  justified  thei/  action  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  problem  of  Individual  surtax  avoid- 
ance in  connection  with  most  corporations,  regardless  of  tbelr 
rijze,  but  only  where  they  were  closely  held.  They  then  evolved 
the  so-caned  "third  basket"  for  deaUbg  with  the  latte"  Sum^ 
oorporatlMia. 

I  ^-^?f."**/'"'lr*  b«»*>^*"  PTOTlslon.  a  penalty  tax  was  imposed, 
in  addiUon  to  other  taxes,  on  the  undistributed  earnings  of  <sioBelv 
held  operating  oompantes.  approximating  tbe  undistributed -profits 
tax  payable  imder  the  existing  law.  t»"u« 

l^e  majority  claimed  that  the  only  way  the  problem  of  surtax 
avoidance  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  closely  held  operating 
companies  was  by  such  an  arbitrary  tax.  which,  of  course,  U  com^ 
parable  to  the  ta*  on  personal  holding  companies.  However,  there 
to  tbls  great  diffcrmce:  Operating  oompanles  have  a  legitimate 
ttdstence.  whereas  most  of  the  personal  holding  complies  are 
•imply      "incorporated     pocketbooks"      usedf^     tS^JvoSaS 

living  disposed  of  the  undistributed -profits  tax  problem  the 
■Oboommlttee  turned  iU  attenttan  to  capital  gains  and  losses  A 
moUon  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the  BepubUcan  memben  to  re- 
stOTe  the  c^rtOonal  13V4-percent  rate  on  capital  gains  which  was 
to  effect  from  1921  to  1934.  but  this  moUoa  was  defeated  by  lb» 
admlnlrtratfcm  loAiontf.  ^ 
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The  rubcommltt**  wfreed  t 
the  taxation  of  capital  gains  an( 
on    the    amount    of   the  r 
changed  the  discount  table  to 
baals.  In  order  that  there  would 
the   amount  of  recognized   gain 
periods      It   was  hoped  that 
du'-ement  to  hold  capital  assets 
advantage  of  the  larger  discount 
nated    the  30-percent   bracket. 
aanets  held  more  than  10  years 
left  the  40-percrnt  bracket  appl 
tal  assets  held  more  than  S  year^ 

While  a  majority  of  the 
the^e  changes  would  speed  up 
my  Republican  colleagues  and 
not  t)e  so  easily  convinced.     W( 
high  to  bring  about  this  much 

One  change  made  by  the 
not  find  favor  among  taxpayer 
and  long-term  gains  and  loaaea 
having  a  short-term  loss  and  a 
against  the  other.     He  would 
denied  his  lea  entirely  If  he  han 
to   apply   it.     The   carry-over 
provided  may  be  of  some  help, 
the  current  year. 

The  subcommittee  gave  cons 
quarters  for  the   entire 
computing  Income   tax. 
tween  the  arguments  for  and 
the  considerations  In  favor  of  tl^eir 
X  concur  In  that  new. 

It  would  be  difflcult  to  jtisti^ 
come  from  taxation  when  we 
e«med  by  the  sweat  of  a  man's 
edly   Is   a   theoretical 
fatn«  from  tax,  but  from  the 
hard  to  convince  the  average 
of  the  merit  of  this  argxuient 

The    contention    that    capita] 
equalize  themselves  over  a 
the  lotig  run  yield  any  net 
Pederai  Goremment  has  reallzeil 
this  aourcc.     This  la  partly  due 
stringent  limitations  on  capital 
the   fact   that   over   the  years 
capital  values. 

So  far  as  the  taxation  of 
capital  loeaes  is  concerned.  I 
that  this  U  fair.     Not  even  tho 
The  reaaon  the  losaes  have  beei . 
of  a  falling  market  they  wipe 
experience  dxirlng  the  early 
no  doubt  that   when  conditioi^ 
will  be  more  liberal  in  the 
losses,  but  operating  loeees  aa 

The  subcommittee  concludes! 
year,  at  which  time  it  submitted 
Means    Committee,    embodying 
changes  In  the  law.    I  have  not 
In  detail.    A  number  of  them 
sion  of  the  corporate- tax  struc 
As  tax  practitioners,  moat  of  yoi  i 
to  famlliarlas  youraelve*  with 

Beginning   January    15.   the 
began  holding  hearings  on  the 
The  ilnt  wttnees  waa  the 
RosweU    ICaglll.   who   supported 
This  was  not  surprising,  becaiiat 
mlttee  dally  la  the  prsparation 
dictated   most  of   the 
supposed  that  he  would  approvi 

Or.  MaglU  was  the  only  w: 
tmquallflcd    approval    to    the 
witnesses  appeared  In  opposition 
closely  held  oorporatlona.  and  i 
the  corporate-tax  structure  and 
and  Icasss  were  eonoemed.  the 
subcommittee  did    not   go   far 
majority  succeeded  In  getting 
ehJAges  were  preferable  to  the 
tn  rssponse  to  further 
variably  indicated  that  they  woiild 
uadtstrlbuted^proAts  tax  repealed 
on  eapttal  galas.    By  choosing 
does  not  thereby  oonunit  hlmsedr 
evtl. 

The  Ways  and  Means 
rormlty   with    the    subeonunltt^l 
have  read  the  bill  will  agree.  I 
more  coaapiez  than  the  present 

While  there  is  little  we  can 
Its  appUeatloe  to  our  prewnt 
a  great  deal  we  can  do  in  a 


some  celling  should  be  placed  on 

ftxed  an  upjjer  limit  of  4iO  percent 

gam.      At   the   same   time.    It 

monthly  basis  Instead  of  a  yearly 

not  be  such  an  abrupt  change  In 

or  loss  at  the  end  of  the  yearly 

change  would  wltlidraw  the  In- 

for  longer  periods  In  order  to  take 

The  sulx:ommittee  also  ellrci- 

appUcable  to  gains  and  losses  on 

for  the  same  reason     This  change 

cable  to  gains  or  losses  from  capi- 


sut)c  immlttee  were  of  the  opinion  that 

^d  encourage  capital  transactions. 

were  afraid  that  taxpayers  would 

felt  that  the  rates  were  still  too 

to-be-deslred  result. 

su^Kxnnmlttee  which  I  am  sure  will 

is  the  segregation  of  short-term 

Under  this  provision,  a  taxpayer 

long-term  gain  caniiot  set  one  off 

taxed  on  his  gain,  but  would  be 

no  short-term  gain  against  which 

lAx>vlslon   which   the   subcommittee 

>ut  at  course  It  is  of  no  benefit  in 


deration  to  the  demand  tn  some 

of  capital   gains  and   losses  in 

It  was  concluded  that   as  be- 

a  piinst  the  taxation  of  such  gains, 

taxation  weighed  more  heavily. 

.  the  exemption  of  tineamed  in- 
az  In  its  entir^  Income  that  Is 
brow.  Of  covirse.  there  undoubt- 
3n  for  the  exemption  of  capital 
Ipractlcal  standpoint  It  would  be 
taxpayer  who  has  no  capital  gains 


Undn- 


reconune  odatloas. 


questioni  ng 


Oommlltee 


kvoifini 


gains    and    losses    more    or    leas 

of  years,  and  hence  do  not  In 

is  not  based   cai  fact.     The 

a  considerable  net  revenue  from 

to  the  fact  that  there  have  been 

net  losses,  but  it  Is  also  due  to 

here  has   been   a  net   Increase   in 

capital  gains  and  the  disallowance  of 

wpuld  not  for  one  moment  contend 

Treasxiry  makes  this  contention. 

limited  so  much  Is  that  in  times 

out  other  Income.     This  was  our 

of  the   1929  depression.     I   have 

become   normal    again.    Congress 

of  losses,  not  only  capital 


da  s 


allowance 


wtell. 

its  work  on   January   15   of  this 

a  report  to  the  full  Ways  and 

some    63    recommendations     for 

the  time  to  go  Into  these  changes 

sere  In  connection  with  the  revl- 

:ure  and  capital  galiis  and  losses. 

have  doubtless  taken  the  trouble 

them. 

;U11   Ways   and    Means    Cbmmlttee 

subcoaunlttee*s  recommendations. 

•  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.   Dr 

the    recommendations   as   made. 

he  had  worked  with  the  subcom- 

of  the  report,  and  had  practically 

-datloas.     It   would   naturally  be 

of  his  own  handiwork. 

during  the  hearbiga  who  gave 

^booDuultt(>e's    report.     Numerous 

to  the  propoeed  penalty  tax  on 

■»  tv  as  the  proposed  changes  in 

in  the  treatment  of  capital  gains 

gmeral  consensus  was  that  the 

enough.    While   membert   of   the 

to  admit  that  the  latter 

<  listing  law,  these  same  iritneases. 

-  from  the  Republican  side.  In- 

have  much  preferred  to  see  the 

entirely  and  a  flat  tax  Imposed 

between  the  leisser  of  two  *vlls.  one 

to  an  endorsement  of  the  lesser 


drafted  a  bin  In  general  con- 
recommendations .     ifou    who 
t  eUeve,  that  it  is  in  many  respecta 
tnnplex  law. 

toward  shnpUfylng  the  law  in 

4ex  business  structure,  there  is 

tg  the  enactment  of  an  unnec- 


ilo 
00  xtpic 


essarlly  complicated  method  of  taxation.  For  example,  we  could 
write  the  corporation  Income-tax  provisions  in  a  few  simple  para- 
graphs If  we  would  restore  the  flat  tax  on  net  Incomes  which  we 
used  to  have  Even  a  graduated  tax  on  net  Incomes,  wlthooc 
reference  to  dividend  policy,  would  be  much  simpler  than  either 
the  existing  law  or  the  proposed  law.  Either  method  would 
eliminate  from  the  House  bill  the  complications  Involved  In  deter- 
mining the  tax  under  the  so-called  16-20  plan,  with  its  dividends 
credit,  its  consent  dividends  credit,  its  Involved  "notcn"  provi- 
sions, and  so  forth.  Special  treatment  for  certain  classes  of  cor- 
porations could  also  be  done  away  with. 

Likewise,  the  treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses  could  be  slm- 
pUfled  to  a  considerable  degree.  So  I  say  that  the  complexity  of 
our  tax  law  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  complicated  natxjre  of 
business  itself,  or  to  the  need  for  relief  and  loophole  provisions. 
It  is  largely  the  fault  of  those  who  think  up  complex  ways  of 
taxing  business. 

When  the  tax  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  offered  a 
motion  to  substitute  for  the  corporate  tax  plan  recommended  by 
the  committee  a  graduated  tax  of  12!.^  percent  on  the  Srst  $5,000 
of  net  Income.  14  percent  on  the  next  $20,000.  and  16  percent  on 
all  over  $25,000.  These  rates  were  substantially  those  applicable 
to  small  corporations  under  the  committee  plan,  except  that 
under  my  proposal  the  16-percent  rate  applied  to  everything  over 
825.000.  This  motion,  of  course,  contemplated  the  entire  repeal 
of  the  undistributed-profits  tax.     It  was  rejected  by  a  party  vote. 

I  may  say  that  in  offering  the  motion  I  would  have  preferred  a 
flat  corporation  rate,  but  I  adopted  the  graduated  plan  so  as  to 
avoid  bringing  up  a  separate  Issue  as  to  whether  we  should  have 
a  flat  tax  or  a  graduated  tax.  I  wanted  the  question  before  the 
House  to  be  a  clear-cut  choice  between  the  undistributed-profits 
tax  principle  and  the  plan  which  was  In  effect  before  this  tax  was 
enacted.  I  make  this  explanation  because  I  would  not  want  my 
motion  to  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  the  graduated 
corporate   tax. 

When  the  capital-gains  provision  of  the  bill  was  reached  I 
moved  to  restore  the  12 v, -percent  limit,  but  this  motion  was  de- 
feated by  a  party  vote.  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  an  optional 
flat  tax  of  12' J  percent  on  capital  gains,  segregated  from  other 
income,  would  produce  far  mere  revenue  than  the  present  or  pro- 
posed systems,  since  It  would  definitely  encourage  capital  transac- 
tions and  the  Investment  of  new  funds  in  productive  enterprise. 
The  existing  high  surtaxes  applicable  to  capital  gains  take  away 
all  incentive  to  enter  into  the  capital  market.  Along  with  the 
undtstrlbuted-proflts  tax,  the  capital-gains  tax  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  present  Roosevelt  depression.  A  reasonable  tax  on 
capital  gains  would.  In  ray  opinion,  stimulate  business  and  reem- 
ployment, and  as  a  consequence  wculd  bring  Into  the  Treasury  a 
considerably  increased  revenue  from  this  .source  of  income.  Back 
in  the  days  when  the  12 'j -percent  limit  was  in  effect  capital  gains 
accounted  for  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  total  Individual 
income-tax  ccllectlons.     Now  they  are  only  a  small  factor. 

The  outstanding  change  made  in  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  was  the  elimination  of  the  so-called  third  basket — the  pro- 
posed penalty  tax  on  the  undl.<-tr:buted  earnings  of  closely  held 
or  family  cnrporations.  My  rollcague  from  Boston,  Representative 
John  W.  McCorm.\ck.  offered  the  motion  Had  he  not  done  so,  I 
would  have  offered  it  myself.  Of  course,  there  was  a  little  matter 
of  strategy  in  havl.ip  the  motion  come  from  the  Democratic  side, 
since  it  thereby  stood  a  better  chance  of  getting  Democratic  sup- 
port. Many  Members  on  both  .«:ldes  of  the  aisle  have  a  habit  of 
voting  against  m.otions  offered  from  the  ether  side  regarcUess  of 
their  merit.  It  so  happened  that  the  Republican  side  of  the  House 
was  100  percent  against  the  "third  baikef  provision,  but  with 
nearly  a  4  to  1  Democratic  majority  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
considerable  support  from  that  5lde.  Under  the  leadership  cf  Mr. 
McCosM.^cx  and  Representative  Lamnxck.  of  Ohio,  another  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  committee,  a  sufficient  number  of  Democratic 
Members  Joined  with  the  Republicans  to  eliminate  the  provision 
by  an  overwhelming  majority 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  th?  "third  basket"  provision  stricken  from 
the  bill,  as  It  was  absolutely  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  intended, 
and  would  have  been  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  In  Its  application 
and  oppressive  in  effect  It  would  have  Injiired  a  great  many  long- 
established  concerns  here  In  Massachusetts. 

The  revenue  bill  passed  the  House  on  March  r  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Indications  are 
,  *'i-^^l  ^^"  ^"^  receive  a  very  thorough  overhauling  at  the  hands 
of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  already  taken 
the  flrst  steps  by  completely  eliminating  the  undlstrlbuted-proflts 
tax  principle  and  substituting  a  flat  rate  of  18  percent  on  net  cor- 
KT^r^ '°*^°°^"-  '^'^^  *  special  credit  for  companies  with  less  than 
$25,000  net.  At  the  same  time  it  has  eliminated  the  complicated 
*°^_*.."^»^'^*^£^^  capital-gains  provisions  of  the  House  bill  and 
substituted  a  flat  tax  of  15  percent  Both  these  changes  are  along 
the  lines  advocated  by  tho  Republican  minority  in  the  Hoxim 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Senate  Itsslf  wlU  concur 
in  tnem. 

♦,«^°V°/k^***^°''  ^^  *^^  ^^°  quoted  as  favoring  some  reduc- 
tion of  the  upper  surtax  brackets  on  the  ground  that  thev  have 
paeed  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  CW  comS  Yt  l! 
^"iif>f.  ^f^'  1°  "'^''^  '^"^  rich."  but  the  fact  talSt  ex- 
l^^!^^^^  ^^  °'^^°  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  °^"  purpose.  No  one  is  going 
il^^l  ^Au^^^''\°^r'''^  ^°^^*''  ^  ^^*  Government  if  he^ 
.^i?^  I*.  .  ^^  ^^  ^  ^°  ^*  ^^y  tax-exempt  securities  and  he 
avoid  his  Uz  burden  compieteiy.  ^^ 
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rJ»i!r^iT***fl*  *  former  DemocraUc  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
David  F.  Houston,  once  said:  **«»aury, 

nri3L!^^  I'"*  *°  speculate  In  the  abstract  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
progressive    Income-tax   schedule   rising   to   rates   in   exceffl^  of   70 

TtTeS  v^  ^^e'^aS'u  T?  T  ~,^T^  -»th  a  condiUoTanS'JS 
fecSd "  ^         ™^  cannot  be  successfuUy  col- 

h*«®i^^nr^°t°>,'!*^Tr  f"!**'"  running  as  high  as  79  percent  It  may 
t^  as^med  that  what  Secretary  Houston  said  following  the  World 
?^«  titfr''  °i^  applicable  at  this  time.  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  in 
^11^  a^nt^n^'tTlH*'%^''t^  Unemployment  Committe^Stly^ 
^r!.^,  !!!  °f  ^  **""  '*'^  ***■*  ^^^  undistributed -profits  tax  the 
Sfnw"^^  ^*^;  "^'i  *^e  high  surtaxes  were  outstandSg  ex! 
^,?i^.  f  '^*  {^"^"^  Z\  Congress  to  apply  the  law  of  dimlntehli 
returns  to  otir  tax  problem.  * 

thi  ^frnm*?  **°P*  and  expectation  that  the  Senate.  In  rewriting 
Stiver, ^i  H  ^°r'^^  ^^  "'^  ^"^  o'  diminishing  returns  defl^ 
nitely  m  mind.  I  believe  that  body  will  consider  the  ouesticm  of 
tMes  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  the  most  rev^nufSth  t^e 
least   burden   on   business   and   other   taxpayers.     The   trouble   to 

Srp*n^ti^"r.^^"*^°"  h"  been  given  in  the  past  to  the^Utica; 
Bide  of  taxation— to  "soaking  the  rich"  and  strtklng  at  buslneei- 
and  not  enough  to  the  revenue  side.  We  ought  to  let  bade  toth^ 
principle  of  "taxation  for  revenue  only  "  *^  * 

nf^^nlt^^^^K*  f~*  '*'*^  ^°  "*«**  y««  »^»«t  t»>e  necessity 
2on^^-.  M*   *^*./^f°^^***   ***      Doubtless   an   amendment 
along  that  line  will  be  offered  to  the  pending  bUl  In  the  Senate 
I  believe  Senator  L*  Poll««  ht»  such  an  sLendnSnt  !n^d 
There  Is  no  question  but  what  this  is  the  only  way  available  for 
ralslngany  considerable  amount  of  new  revenue      All  other  wurcS 
have  been  tapped  to  the  limit,  and  beyond.     There  is  no  Ju^uS^ 
a^,  bu    what  this  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  pf  m^lng  thi 
people  "tax  conscious."     It  is  the  only  way  ^  aiVever  going  to 
?o^tl  "^^^  "J^^^T^?""  ^"^  expenditures.     As  long  as  the  gS^t  La^ 
Jorlty  of  the  people  live  under  the  Illusion  that  the  rich  are  ^- 
ing.  and  are  going  to  continue  to  pay.  for  present-day  extrava- 
gances and  for  our  policy  of  paternalism  we  will  continue  to  hav^ 

nlf^l^t^^^T.  ^"**^.V  V"^  '^^^  °^^  ^*^  ^  prlntlng-prSB  S! 
fUitk>n.  which  Is  taxation  in  Its  most  destnictlve  andblirteSoms 

Of  course  the  people  for  the  most  part  do  not  realize  It  but  thev 
are  now  actually  paying  the  major  portion  of  the  present  tax  burl 
^  ^,^'°'"°l°'  hidden  taxes,  or.  in  other  words.  In  the  increased 
TOst  of  What  they  buy.  All  taxes  imposed  on  business— Fe^rS^ 
State,  and  local-*re  in  the  last  analVsTpaid  by  thT^J^Sr' 
b«au»e  they  are  Just  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business' 
as  any  other  overhead  expense.  I  recenUy  presented  tothe  House 
or  Representatives  some  facts  concerning  hidden  taxes  gathered  bv 
one  of  the  gneat  Insurance  companies  of  the  country,  which  showed 
that  a  man  earning  only  $80  per  month  and  owning  no  Draoer-v 
paid  oyer  $100  a  year  in  hiddertaxes.  In  the  <»^  TuSS^to 
a  monthly  income,  the  annual  burden  was  $229 

At  the  present  time  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are  actually 
paying  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden^vlthoiA  know- 
ing it;  yet  because  these  taxes  are  hidden  from  them,  they  are 
°L*.^*  ronscious."  I  am  convinced  that  if  an  Inoom^  tax  were 
SSnlV'^'^K  *"J?**^  ^^-  "  '°"^  ««^t  m  a  considerable 
T^  Vk  °«  °f  ^*  '*=**^  ^  ''"«*«^  °°  the  majority  of  our  peopl^ 
JS.ir  !>,^  place  they  would  pay  taxes  strictly  on  the  \^sli  of 
their  abUlty.  and  by  reason  of  their  tax  consciousness  they  would 
fw^fJ'^^^^  to  bear  on  Congress  to  hold  down  expenditures  and 
^,.1^^  l®^°  '*^*  necessity  for  such  a  tax  load  as  would  be  re- 
2ii!fr^*  .  ^^  present  time  to  meet  all  expenditures.  Even  the 
present  tax  load— heavy  as  it  is,  and  which  already  constimes  one- 
nith  of  our  people's  Income— is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  oow 
current  expenditures.  ^^ 

♦K J^^  w  ^^erlng  what  chance  there  Is  for  the  adoption  of 
Sfv^mJf^K***  ^"**«  the  tax  base.  I  should  say  that  there  Is 
very  little  chance,  at  the  present  time.  This  Is  an  election  year 
Mid  as  a  practical  proposition  the  administration  is  not  going  to  be 
I^^Jf  *i?  J??  ^°^  ^^  electorate  this  fall  with  a  record  ofhavlng 
increased  the  tax  burden  on  the  "Uttie  fellows,"  who.  of  course,  ca^ 

f^^L^  ^®.  ^°*"-  ""**"  "«  ^^^  »«»  t*^an  3.000,000  persons  pay- 
ing  Federal  income  tax.  By  broadening  the  base,  a  largVnumbCT  of 
potenual  voters  would  be  affected,  and  their  wrath  incurred.  That 
iswhy.  in  my  opinion,  the  proposal  to  take  this  step  at  the  present 
session  ctf  Congress  wlU  not  get  very  far.  This  does  not  mean  that 
It  should  not  be  done,  however.  "«»"  i.u»*. 

T  ^  bringing  my  somewhat  lengthy  remarks  to  a  conclusion, 
which  I  thl^rj^*?^^;^  a  suggestion  for  a  program  of  action 
Z^^IJ^^  ^°^^  ^  °^  K'***  benefit  to  the  country.  My 
n«gest.on  is  that  a  tax  commission  be  set  up  to  go  over  our  entire 
«^^I^i  internal  revenue  system  with  a  view  to  setting  up  a  per- 
manent, long-range  system  oT  taxes,  which  could  be  revised  up- 
wart  or  downward  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing  revenus 
needs  wlth^t  the  necessity  of  changing  their  fonm^tockteS^ 
Si.  '*  WT*«lon  which  I  have  In  mind,  proper  regard  should^ 
fi!.^  !:L  *  realization  of  the  maximum  amount  of  revenue  with 
t^  t*^^  possible  burden  on  business   and   individual   taxpayers: 

^ime?t'nf*'t>fT°**f^  "^""^  "  »PP"«»  ^  taxationVto  ; 
^it.^..  °K  *S*  ^*  *"  "  iHmpie  terms  as  possible;  to  the  co- 
tS^^«f  *^**  **«»  ^"*  ^^  levles^^d  toe  elii^ 
DimcS^^J?.^  or  double  taxaUon;  to  Improvement  andstol 
glflcatlOT  of  the  machinery  for  tax  UtigatloSa,  partieularly  wUh 

I^L  J?kH^^  I*  !r^  ^  ""^  taw«»  to*aettle  th^™ 
ivancas  with  the  tajdng  autboritlas;  aad  to  such  other  natten 
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wuTt^hlJ  ^Ir.^,  ^P^'*  ""^  *«  atructure  and  make  it  moi« 
equitable,  workable,  and  productive  *-— ^«>        u««^ 

miVht^^  "^L^^  /"''''  "  commission  Is  to  be  of  any  value  It 
ought  to  be  free  from  domination  bv  th«  t&xtno  «miJ«i.^  ♦w 

&n'S'%'^i,"^"^^'*  branch'^°of%.?*GJ;SSLe^^2  Si 
^Sci«  ^  t?A  V^  "^  ^''  ^  commission.^  LvsSiLl^ 
y^^fi^  H  *^^  ^*^*  °°^  ^en  partisan,  they  have  at  leMth*^ 
biased  in  the  sense  of  viewing  thTproblem  idmort  entSV  J^ 
the  Ooyemmenfs  standpoint  It  Is  esinSal  S^ve^JL^ 
Sion  with  an  open,  unprejudiced  BxiaaT  oommla- 

I  should  like  to  see  the  commission  comnosed  of  n^^^ut^^  «— 

xixe  to  see  representatives  of  the  taxpaylnir  nubile  on  t^,»Xi^ 
mteslon.  but  I  realise  the  dlfflcul^^^tlS  OtonSii  «r^ 
Treasury  to  agree  to  allowing  the  public  to  hive  i^^^SL  ^ 
the  commission,  or  even  to  STvlng  nSmbSiTlp  At  tsSTS^S? 
^i^^""  "f  "'presented  through^.^SJSrcoi;Jiclf^  S  ^ 

S^Ssio^orX^SS^  ^Tii^ui  £"Sai"£TS- 

representing  tax  lawyers,  tax  accountants,  taxation  autS^S- 
independent  research  organizations,  consuSei?^  «,  S^  ^ 
I  am.  at  present,  working  on  a  draft  of  a  rMolntiTn  «.;r«~.i«- 
^h  a  commission.  At  Nearly  dS^  ^"S^5to°thTSZS? 
tton  in  the  House  and  endeavor  to  secure  ite  adopt^  «■  atl«Si 
^^^rS^i^*^  ^t  '^"i"""^  ^ovg  the  same  gSrST'llSL. 
T^i2?t>r  '  BJeat  need  fo.  a  determination  of  sound  Uanrlncl- 
ples  to  govern  our  Pedertd  revenue  system.  Thereta  a  mat  n22 
*too,  for  a  somewhat  stable  system^lSatlra  iStSlS^  ™^ 
unsettling  to  business  than  to  have  to^SknSf^SL?  SS 
diS^^^i^J^'t"^,  ^  «^«  l«t  4  yeax,rJe"l.'S^^'iSS 
J2^r^.4^^«°'*  **'*"«  corporate  business.  In  1934  and  prt» 
years  we  had  a  flat  corporaUon  tax.  In  1986  a  ezadiiat«d  ^nT 
poration  tax  was  adopted.  In  1836,  we  had  'ti  ^SSSJSuS'- 
S^  i^  tax,  which  completely  revolutionized  ^e  ^SSato-tax 
1?^^^-  ^°^}t  ^  proposed  to  have  a  still  OisS^nTwyS^m  ft 
hL^  Jf onder  that  business  cannot  face  the  future  \rtS^  on* 
degree  of  certainty  or  oonfldence?  *»vu™  wim  tuiy 

i-i.  ^7^  **^"  ^>eaking  to  you  today  from  the  Tlewpolnt  of  the 

^i^y.f  L  ^J^""'-  r*^°"«  to  Lslst  in  wrltSTW^iJuS 
^.kTT^""  *"  "y^"'-  I  am  desirous  of  leamtngthT  vl?wpoSt 

SL  i^SS^^'LJi?**  '^T  ^^°  *^'«  "^  '^••^  with  the  uvTSaS 

we  legiTiators  wrlVj.  such  as  you  gentlemen  to  wbom  T  »»  1^ 
-peaking.  Therefore.  I  hope  that^ST^S^TET  iJ^tSS 
throughout  the  countrj-,  will  Join  ^th  me^lS^rt  to  mc£! 
the  creation  of  the  tax  commission  to  vrtilch  I  have  rimJT^ 

Government  Reorganization 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  1. 1938 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reorganlsatton  bUl  pro- 
poses to  extend  to  the  .President  the  power  to  eUmluite 
consolidate,  or  curtaiJ  various  Oovemment  agenciee.  I  hold 
that  such  a  proposal  .lust  now  is  badly  Umed.  We  need  to 
ctean  house,  yes;  but  let  us  flrst  get  back  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  There  Is  no  emergency  which  requires  immediate 
action  on  Oovemment  reorganization.  There  la  an  eraer- 
Kency  which  requires  action  now  to  provide  employment  and 
restore  purchadng  power  to  hundreds  of  ttm^^iwnds  of 
American  workmen. 

^irtato  features  of  this  bm  have  been  described  by  htm- 
oreds  of  peraons  in  my  district  as  dangerous.  Whether 
there  is  ground  for  such  aUegations  remains  to  be  seen,  bat 
stoce  there  exists  a  real  distrust  of  the  bill  It  should  not  be 
pressed  for  Immediate  consideration.  It  is  probably  true 
that  there  have  been  many  misleadinff  statements  made  bi 
regard  to  the  bin,  and  I  believe  that  undoubtedly  some  pro- 
visions have  merit.  However,  m  long  as  there  exists  a 
fear— oo  matter  how  unreasonable— to  the  minds  of  so  many 
people  of  its  adoption  I  can  see  no  reason  for  favoral^ 
consideration  now. 

Senator  WAcna  in  casting  his  vote  against  the  bill,  said 
he  did  so  because  he  objected  to  abolition  of  the  present 
three-mao  hiiiiftrtifiap  Commissioa  of  the  Civil  Sarvk*  In 
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favor  of  .  single  administrator  aLd  ^f'^^JJ^^'Z 
from  one  branch  of  government  to  ^°^"-   ^P^^.^'Som 
be  the  main  controversial  featura  of  the  bUL    Ofjecuons 
hive  alSVrtscn  from  my  conBtl:uenta  to  the  control  ovct 
Si  au^ting^d  accounting  functions  of  the  Government 
^e  iLerican  PederaUon  of  Labor  opposes  the  W^  and  Ui 
a  letter  dated  March  30  I  receive  I  from  the  secretary- tr eas- 
ier o^  ib^  organization  their  objections  a'^  J^tlinedln 
SS     Ttie  federauon  states  that  :hey  have  con^^^tly  be^ 
Iiini*<i  the  oDDortunlty  of  being  heard  on  any  of  tlie  re- 
S^tJS^  SS  bX  House  CO  nmittee.    They  c^ed  ui«n 
?SrSlmto  Of  the  House  to  insist  that  f uU  and  complete 
^te^m  every  opportunity  f..r  amendments  be  provided 
Zn^t  floor     Many  groups  of  IWeral  employees  are  afaii- 
aS^iimUiIs  OT^ilatlon^    Their  members  are  em:ployees 
rf  ttJ^  Oo^^tWhom  reouanizauon  of  Govei-nment  j 
StiiSL^ntali  affects.    1  hey  should  be  given  an  op- 
SSS^to  be  heard,    -niey  a  ^  that  the  Civil  Seno^ 
g^iion  be  retained  as  an  independent  «ency  ol  the 
G^mettt  and  requested  the  House  to  Prpvlcte  that  ^ 
S^SSTordeTiaued  by  the  1  Resident  under  the  olll  for 
S^lSJ^tiS^^bSSSig  or  transferring  «^  bur^^^L,*^!: 
^Jtoi^tTor  any  of  their  functons.  should  not  be  effective 
tmtii  aDDroved  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses. 

•tL  fSSScn  ta™letter  U>  me  objected  to  the  sweep- 
taJ^teS^  of^ongre«tonal  authority  to  the  executive 
Si^*T^<5ovSSS2r  T1.y  asked  that  the  C^n^ 
SStT^  its  constitutional  aithority  in  confonnity  with 
mln^pleB  of  democratic  procedire  and  democratic  govera- 
S«t  aid  advocated  that  said  power  be  ^oadened  and  ex- 
i-nded  instead  of  being  curtallet  or  surrendered. 
'^SS^ob^tions  to  the  bill  ii  dlcate  that  labor  grouiK  wid 
others  who  are  not  identified  with  any  organization  are 
SS5r  ISSmed  over  the  ixnplUattons  involved  in  the  legis- 

**  tS  bin  asks  us  to  turn  over  to  the  President— any  Presl- 
dent-a  Job  which  is  too  big  f  01  one  man-any  one  man. 

1  do  not  for  one  moment  bel  eve  that  President  Roosevelt 
will  deliberately  abuse  any  poorer  tiiat  is  given  him.  and  I 
might  state  at  this  point  that  tiiere  is  merit  m  some  pro- 
;Xis  of  this  omnibus  r«»rgi  nlaitton  plan,  but  I  believe 
that  no  one  man  should  attemi*  to  handle  a  Job  of  this  size, 
and  that  reorganlaUon,  when  t  takes  place,  should  have  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  our  country.    And 

this  bill  does  not.  ^^  ,  ^v,i„„  h, 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  couitry  would  lose  anything  by 
putting  this  bill  on  Ice  for  a  while.    We  have  other  lin- 
portant  things  to  do  now.    Lst  us  take  up  reorganization 
at  a  more  opportune  time.      :  would  suggest  tiiat.  m  the 
meantime,  a  committee  of  the  <  Songress  be  appointed  to  make 
a  detailed  study  of  govcmmeBt.    I  can  see  no  objections  to 
havini  a  detailed  study  made  <if  the  departments  *nd^estab- 
ttshmenta  of  the  Oovwrunent  f  w  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
President  to  detennine  what  rcfonns  should  be  made  witii 
a  view  to  effecting  greater  e»nomy  and  efBciency  in  the 
conduct  of  pubUe  affairs  throu  ih  the  executive  teanch  of  the 
Qovernment.    I  beBeve  the  pe«  (p»e  of  the  country  would  sup- 
port such  a  movement.    I  sbwW  hke  to  see  such  a  study 
ccnducted  with  open  hearings  so  that  an  who  are  intereeted 
or  concerned  may  have  a  chance  to  sUte  their  views.    Re- 
spouible  ameers  o«  the  Oovsnimcnt,  employee  and  labor 
groups,  dvlc  aseodatloos,  and  others  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  beard. 

FoLktwlag  are  tetteta  recelv  sd  by  me  from  National  «d- 
ermtion  of  Post  Offloe  caerks*  tocal  of  Buffato,  N.  Y.,  various 
churches  in  mj  dtotrkrt.  Cam  nlttee  for  Social  Jiisttoe,  Mer 


1938  have  eone  on  record  as  b<>in5;  opposed  to  the  single -admlnls- 
Irator    plan    ^    proposed    in    the    President's    new    reorganizaaon 

P^'we    respectfully    as.    your    as.l»tauce   to    help    defeat   thl. 
particular  piece  of  legislation? 

Respectfully  yours,  ^^^    ^    Hn.nKKBRANT3. 

Recording    Secretary, 

■  IzAAK  Walton  LuAcn  or  Amemca. 

Buffalo.  S.  Y..  March  21,  1938. 

Hon.  AuTiH)  P  Brrrra. 

tSrOeoree  amendment,  to  retain  In  the  Departrnent  of  AgrKnol- 
ISe  S^«tmtles  dealing  with  native  or  domertlc  plant  and 
anlm*!  production,  or  with  soil  or  ^^ter  conservation^ 

TTi»nkinff  vou  for  yo\ir  sincere  effort  In  behalf  of  the  "*«""« 
of'^^rK  Nitlon.  which  w,  ^"e-  will  be^-t  served  by 
fupportlng  the  George  amendment  to  S.  3331.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^    ^    u^aKBi. 

President.  New  York  Divisioi^ 

WOMIN'S    AtTXIl.lART    TO    NaTIOWAL 

Fkdikation  or  Post  Otfiob  CuaxB, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  March  25,  193i. 

Hon.  ALFMD  F.  BimxR.  ^,    _,  r.    #- 

M"SSf.?^K^1^--^?^^e  iJTm^tlSg  Of  our  organl«.tlo^ 

acJfon^i  Taken    to   oppoae    the   ^'^^^'J^^  ^''\J^^J^ySi 
brought  up  in  the  Houae.     We  strongly  urge  you  to  u«  your  every 

Influeace  to  defeat  this  Issue 

Sincerely  yours.  pudrtnc  IHsmxr,  Secretary. 


LONG  ISLAND.  Nkw  YORK  Cttt.  N.  Y..  March  30,  1938. 

Hon.  AunxD  F.  Bnrra,  ^ .      .         n    r> 

House  Office  B-uilding.  Waahingion.  D.  C7. 
r>»».  Mm    Bnria-   Reeardlng  the  reorganization  bUl.  _^  ,. 

DEAX  MR.  xsETTEB.   f;''6'""    o     ir,t*.r«.Btpd  in  the  attached  artlcl* 
We  believe  you  w  11  be  much  mtercsiea  in  inc  uvbov-i^c 
aDW^KOn  front  page  of  today's  New  York  Evening  Jot^l. 
'^?r^  ^ot  too  late'^Jfr  you  and  other  Members  of  gj^^^^"^ 
eluding  even  those  whose  names  are   "mentioned   In  the  attacnea 
aj^lcle    to  defeat  this  dictatorial  and  un-American  blU. 

'^iL  thll  cSlcal  hour  we  beg  you  to  do  all  ^^^'"^^ZMMrAtil 
the   reorganization    bill    and    thus  iproserve   for   our   chlWren   the 
Snst^«Jnal   form   of   democracy    inherited   from    our   forebears 
We  hope  you  will  favor  us  with  an  encouraging  reply. 

Sincerely  yours.    ^^^^^^^  coMMirrrR  roR  Sociai.  Justtc 
By  Wm.  B.  FTKT.rr.  Chairman.  ^ 


chants'  Aasodatioa  <d  NMr  To  rk.  American  Federation  of  Ia- 
bor.  member  of  the  Raifroad  Brotherhood  local  of  Buffato. 


and  others,  all  in  opposttioa 
Hatvoiml 


Bob. 


o  the  enactment  of  this  reor- 


OJIM  Bmimmf.  Wmm  ngUm.  D.  C 


BugrnkK  Jf.  7..  March  IZ.  193$. 


am  iwwn —     »0-  »^  HatloMl  F»d«r»tloii 

Caarka.  at  thatr  re  |ular  mMttsc.  Sunday,  llarcb  ao. 


BtrrTALO.  N.  T^  April  1,  1938. 

Hon.  AvnxD  F.  BKrrra.  .        r^   ^  ^ 

As3embly  Chamber.  Washington.  DC.  „^,^  „„h  w^^lfara 

To  the  honor  and  glory  of  America,  for  the  liberty  and  ^^^ 

of  our  American  children.  I  request  you  to  vote  agalnat  the  r«- 

<=*'«*^^"°°    ^^-  Rev.  B.  L.  COLAGIOIA. 

Pastor  0/  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Church,  Buffalo. 

Batavia.  N.  Y..  March  31.  1938. 

Hon.  Altrh)  F  Bttter.  i 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC:  ; 

In  my  own  behalf  and  In  behalf  of  the  communl<»nt8  of  my 
church  (about  50  families),  many  of  whom  will  not  feel  able  to 
telegraph  you,  may  I  urge  you  to  throw  the  full  weight  of  your 
Influence  against  the  Government  reorganization  bill. 

J.  E.  Bdsok, 
Pastor,  Free  Methodist  Church. 

Btjttauo,  N.  T.,  April  1.  1938. 

Hon.  Aliud  F.  BKrna, 

Assembly  Chamber.  Washington,  D.C.:  

We  most  urgenUy  request  you  to  vote  against  the  reorganlaaWon 
bUl  now  before  the  Hoxae.  _   ___ 

Rt.  Rev.  Magr.  R.  <yBai«H. 

It  Oreenwood  Place. 

CDmuL  PuEBB-rmzAH  Chttbck, 

Buffalo.  N.  F,  March  22. 1938. 
The  Honorable  Auraso  F.  Bxttcb. 

Hatiae  of  Representative*.  Washington.  D.  C.  .  _ 

llT  Dkab  8a:  The  clttaena  of  the  nortliem  frontier  of  y WCT 

New  York  »r«  thoroughly  indignant  over  the  proposed  OovenunflBq 
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reorganization  bill.  I  am  the  pastor  of  the  largest  Protestant 
church  In  this  area,  and  I  think  I  know  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
many  of  our  2,500  members.  Almost  100  percent  are  absolutely 
opposed  to  this  change,  which  would  concentrate  additional  power 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  continue  a  spoils 
system,  and  virtually  destroy  the  basic  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances In  government. 

We  hope  you  will  oppose  the  measure  with  all  vigor. 
Cordially  youra, 

LEONASO   V.   BtTSCBMAIf. 

BxTTTALO,  N.  T.,  April  1,  1938. 
Hon.  Alfred  F.  Bli'ier. 

Assembly  Chamber,  Washin^on.  D.  C: 
In  the  name  of  3.500  families  In  my  parish,  I  respectfully  request 
you  to  vote  "no"  against  the  reorganization  bill. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  GAicBrNO, 
Pastor,  Holy  Cross  Church. 

Tannrr  Methodtst  Eftscof.u,  Chttrch. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  March  22,  1938. 
Hon.  ALraxD  P.  Beiteh. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAR  Sir:  The  thousand  members  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chiirch  back  me  In  an  unqualified  protest  against  President  Roose- 
velt's reorganization  bill.  I  personally  believe  In  the  success  of  our 
constitutional  government,  and  we  heartily  protest  any  change 
In  the  Government  that  has  made  ours  the  greatest  Christian 
nation  of  the  world. 

RespecUully  yours.  ^^^^  ^   ^^^ 

New  York,  March  30.  1938. 
Hon.  Alfrxd  F.  Beitcr, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Conoressmam:  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
desires  to  record  with  you  its  opposition  to  the  administrative 
reorganization  bill  (S.  3331)  in  the  form  In  which  It  passed  the 
Senate  for  the  following  reasons: 

While  we  recognize  that  there  Uaresl  need  for  a  thoroughgoing 
reorganization  of  the  adminiatratli^  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  many  past  attempts  to  perform  this  task  have 
failed  to  overcome  the  Inertia  and  opposition  to  change,  which 
are  naturally  met  In  such  a  matter,  and  while  there  are  some 
provisions  in  the  bill  with  which  we  are  In  accord,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  creation  of  a  national  resources  planning  board, 
there  are  other  provisions  so  fundamentally  important,  with  which 
we  disagree,  that  they  outweigh  those  which  we  favor. 

We  particularly  object  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  for  making 
Executive  orders  effective.  We  believe  that  the  Executive  should 
Initiate  reorgaulzatlon  methods,  but  they  should  be  subject  to 
positive  approval  by  the  Congress  rather  than  the  n^ative  action, 
subject  presumably  to  Executive  veto,  which  the  bill  provides. 
Section  4  as  it  stands  places  far  too  great  power  In  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  In  a  matter  of  vital  Importance  with  no  effective 
check  by  the  Congress. 

We  also  object  to  placing  the  civil  service  under  the  control 
of  a  single  administrator  because  we  feel  that  In  the  long  nm 
the  policy-determining  functions  of  the  head  of  the  civil  cervlce 
outweigh  in  importance  the  administrative.  We  are  convinced 
that  policy  determination  of  this  nature  can  more  effectively  serve 
the  public  interest  if  It  Is  In  the  hands  of  a  board  than  If  It  is 
vested  In  an  individual.  This  objection  might  be  met  by  placing 
the  administration  of  the  civil  service  In  the  hands  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, subordinate  to  a  multimember  commission. 

We  further  object  to  giving  the  President  final  power  to  de- 
termine that  any  office  or  position  Is  policy-determining  In  charac- 
ter, and  we  suggest  that  this  power  be  made  subject  to  positive 
approval  by  the  Congress  in  the  same  manner  as  suggested  above 
for  Executive  orders. 

We  also  object  to  the  substitution  of  a  post  audit  for  the  exist- 
ing preaudlt  system  because  we  believe  the  former  would  be  a 
less  effective  check  upon  Improper  payments  and  would,  tn  effect, 
amount  to  locking  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen. 
Prevention  Is  better  than  cure.  The  current  delays  In  auditing 
can  be  cured  by  increasing  the  staff  without  sacrificing  the  sound 
principles  upon  which  the  present  system  is  based. 

It  has  been  openly  stated  that  the  proposed  reOTganlzatlon  Is 
aimed  at  greater  efBciency  rather  than  greater  efQclency  and 
economy.  While  greater  efSlclency  Is  unquestionably  desirable.  In 
the  present  state  of  public  finances  with  a  crushing  tax  burden 
Fi,rangllng  business  and  Industry,  economy  Is  eqtially  desirable. 
Wc  believe  that  economy  should  be  made  an  objective  of  the  re- 
organization on  a  parity  with  efficiency  rather  than  treated  as  a 
possible  Incidental  byproduct. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  you  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill 
unless  It  Is  amended  to  meet  these  objections. 
Eespectfxilly  yours, 

The  Merchants'  Associatiow  of  N«w  To«k, 
By  Louis  K.  Coustock,  President. 

Washxhotok,  D.  C  MarOi  30.  1938. 
Hon.  Alfred  P.  Better, 

House  Office  Building,   Washington.  D.  C. 
Utar  Sm;   I  wlih  to  call  your  attention  to  8.  3331,  which  was 
passed  In  the  Senate  last  Monday,  In  a  form  very  objectionable  to 
the   American   Federation   of   Labor   and   its   entire   membeiah^t. 
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During  the  present  Congress,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  its  afllllated  organizations  have  consistently  been  denied  the 
opportunity  of  being  heard  on  any  of  the  reorganization  bills  by 
the  House  committee.  We  are,  therefore,  calling  upon  the  Mem- 
hers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Insist  that  full  and  com- 
plete debate  with  every  opportunity  for  amendments  be  provided 
on  the  floor. 

In  cur  opinion,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Employees'  Compensation  Conunlsslon  shotild  be  retained 
as  independent  agencies. 

We  are  of  the  further  opinion  and  request  that  the  Hotisc  pro- 
vide that  any  Executive  order  Issued  by  the  President  under  thla 
bill  which  consolidates,  abolishes,  or  transfers  any  btireau  or  de- 
partment, or  any  of  their  functions,  should  not  be  effective  untfl 
approved  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses. 

We  object  most  seriously  to  the  sweeping  delegation  of  congres- 
sional authority  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment,  and 
we  cannot  understand  how  anyone  interested  In  maintaining  oxir 
form  of  government  can  oppose  or  vote  for  It,  as,  in  our  opinion, 
the  Congress  ought  to  retain  all  Its  constitutional  authority  la 
conformity  with  principles  of  democratic  procedtire  and  democratic 
government,  and  that  said  power  ought  to  be  broadez^d  and 
extended  Instead  of  being  curtailed  or  surrendered. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Its  affiliated  organizations. 
and  its  entire  membership  are  greatly  alarmed  over  the  serious 
Implications  involved  In  this  legislation. 

I  sincerely  and  earnestly  appeal   to  you  to  incorporate  In  the 
bin  amendments  along  the  lines  above  suggested.    If  this  U  not 
done,  we  will  be  compelled  to  request  recommlttaL 
Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  Moaizaoir, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

BvTThXjo,  V.  T.,  April  1.  1938. 
Hon.  AuasD  A.  Bsmnt, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
As  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Pharmaceutical  Association,  consist- 
ing of  over  100  pharamaclsts,  we  are  vlgorotisly  opposed  to   tha 
reorganization  bill.     We  ask  your  support  In  opposing  this  bill. 

N.  J.  HoawzTZ. 

Bottajlo.  N.  Y..  April  1,  1938. 
Hon.  AuitEO  F.  BarrER, 

/sscmbly  Chamber.  Washington.  D.  C: 
As   a   railroad   brotherhood  man   Insist   you   vote  against  such 
communlstic-fascistlc  powers  as  reorganization  bill  will  grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chari.tm  M.  ANDBtaoN, 

441  Shirley  Avenua. 


The  Making  of  a  Representative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  1. 1938 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  SPEAKER  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRS- 
SENTATTVES,  HON.  CHAIifP  CLARK,  OF  MISSOURI.  MARCH 
18,  1916,  AT  THE  WASHINGTON  PRESS  CLUB  RECEPTION  FOR 
NEWLY  ELECTED  CONGRESSMEN 


Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  both  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Its  Speaker,  established  a  record  of 
long  and  honorable  public  service  that  will  long  live  as  an 
example.  His  address  before  the  Washington  Press  Club, 
March  16,  1916,  is  that  abimdant  in  logic,  sound  argument, 
and  unanswerable  reasoning  it  might  well  serve  as  a  guiding 
star  to  new  Members.  As  one  such  it  has  both  deeply  im- 
pressed and  greatly  inspired  me  toward  my  attainment  as 
an  objective  in  service  to  my  constituency,  my  country,  and 
my  relationship  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  I  submit 
it  for  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Thx  Makhtq  of  a  RaPEXsaifTAXTva 

HOM.    CHAKP  ClARK  AT  TH>  WAaHmOlDM 

BBCKPnoar  tbursdat,  UAacH  le.  isie 


CLUB 


fPrlnted  in  CoHcsasaiONAi.  Rbcokd.  March  17,  1918] 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  In  Congreai,  U  for  only 
one  term,  and  with  the  number  of  terms  the  honor  Increases  In 
geranetrlcal  rather  than  la  arithmetical  proportion.  A  Member's 
uaeftilneas  to  his  covmtry  should  increase  In  the  same  proportion. 
A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Representative  Juat  as  he  must  leam  to 
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a  carpenter,  a  farner,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or  a 


•eat 


I>eteriburg 


be  a  bUclEsmltb 
doctor. 

-Poeta  naacltur  non  flf — a  poet 
but  CongreaEmen — that  ia.  uaeful 
nude  larfely  by  experience  and 

The  uld  Charlotte  district  In 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke.  In  the  Houa! 
figure.    Then  the  Old  Dominion 
•ral  Jackson  sent  him  to  St 
of  fh«»»r  action  In  other  districts 

It  ts  an  iinvlse  performance  foi 
•cnUtlTss  at  ibort  interrals.    A 
the  foot  of  the  class  and  spell  up. 
energy,  eoaragc,  and  indiiatry  he 
If  he  poasBssta  thsae  quallttei. 
him  In  the  House,  ha  is  as  certain 
iqmmrd.    No  human  powtr  can 
rational  to  assume  nat  every 
to  se«  him  »"»««£  tha  top-DOtcher^. 

Xist  us  take  the  present  Bouse 
hold  the  high  plaoas  have  servud. 


is  bom.  not  made — says  Horace; 
aid  Influential  Congreesmeai — are 
pra:tlce. 

Vlijglnla  knew  this  and  kept  John 

till  he  became  a  great  national 

him  to  the  Senate  and  Oen- 

"Riere  are  sporardlc  cases 


kee  } 


any  district  to  change  Repre- 

Congressman  must  begin  at 

Of  course,  the  more  brains,  tact, 

laa.  the  qiilcker  he  will  get  up. 

:  U  his  consUtuents  will  keep 

to  rise  ss  the  sparks  are  to  fiy 

h<m  down.    It  Is  only  fair  and 

s  constituents  desire 
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aid 


Rei  resentatlTe'i 


ind  see  how  long  the  men  who 
cannot  name  all,  but  will  cite  a 


00  B 


Fltzgerdd 
chairs  lan 


twent  r-slzth 


8««ph<DS, 
ehalmian 


clos 
wit  A 


f  rar 


Mr.  Bpaakar  Cannon  ia  serring 
record,  or,  In  pugilistic  partanoe, 
BMftce  In  the  Houaa  In  our  cntln 
he  was  chairman  at  the  graftt 
then  was  Speaker  8  yaars.  only 
Spsaker  longer. 

X  am  serring  my  twenty -secont 
serring  bis  twentieth  yaar;   Mr 
Means,  his  slxtesnth;  Mr 
hU  elghtscfBth:  Mr.  Moon 
Roads,  his  twentieth:  Mr   Jones 
"father  of  the  House."  his 
nwaigB  Affalra.  hU  aixteanth;  Mr 
his  twentieth:  Mr.  Olasa.  chatrmiin 
sixteenth:  Mr.  Adamson.  chalrmai: 
msroa.  his  twentieth ;  Mr 
his  twtntlath;  Mr.  Slaydan. 
Mr.  Henry,  cbalnoan  of  Bulaa.  bii 
of  Ai^lctrturs,  his  sixteenth;  Mr 
hU  sixteenth:  Mr.  Uoyd.  chairmai 
Mr  Sparkman.  chairman  of  RlTsn 
Thsva  are  Ofthar  big  ehalrma&shiqs 
that  as  a  rule  the  big  places  |o 
for  most  of  the  men  who  rank 
The  sans  tlUi«  hoMa  good 
minority.    As  an  tUuatimtton. 
■enrtng  thair  twvnty-fourth  yaar 
Approprtattona  and  Poretgn  Affalih, 
thereof  should  the  Republloans 
Bouse,   as   In  that  event,    In   all 
•psaker,  unlaai  ha  la  nominatad 

Cio  through  the  whole  list  and 
that  the  men  of  long  tervlee  have 

New  Bngland  a»d  tha  eltias  ot 
understood  tha  vahia  of  long 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Oongr«« 

The  Member  of  longest 
or  the  House  **    Plvt  Phil 
that  honorable  title — Randall, 
ham.    Then  it  went  to  Mr 
Bingham  aaaottnoed  tha  death 
predecessor  as  "father  of  the  Houi 
delphla  "fathers  of  the 
he  served  8  or  10  years  after 

In  the  second  and  third 
wtth  only  four  Members,  had  th# 
sblp  o(  tha  graat  Oemmlttaas  oa 
BulldlBga  and  Oroaada—a  moat 
the  Pine  Tree  State  an  Influence 
or  all  proportion  to  her  populatlo^ 
Reed.  Dlnglay.  Boutalle.  and  " 
»  yaan  or  more.    Other  Statee 

Mb  man  should  ha  doctad  to 
smMUon  All  Mamhars  should 
oountry. 

Tha  best  rule,  tt  seems  to  me 
wtth  at  least  fair  oapaelty 
and  oouvaasoua,  and  keep  him 
duties  faithfully  and   well 
hl|^  position  aad  influence  in 
with  Members  helps  htm 

I  can  speak  freely  on  thia 
etlaa,  for  my  eoaatttueats  have 
years  have  given  me  ncnnlni 
whieh  tfevers  I  thank  them  trani 
generous  action  and  unwavering 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  publi : 
pelted  to  spend  any  portion  at 
My  oosMtttaaats  have  attended 

One  other  thlnf .    I  do  not 
ycu  new  Members  secured.    If 

ktiilatad.     If  bad.  do  not  be  cas : 


lis  fortieth  year.    He  holds  the 

IS  hol^'  the  belt,  for  length  of 

history.     In  several  Congresses 

Committee  on  Appropriations  and 

man.  Henry  Clay,  having  been 


sen  Ice 
th<iy 
oonseci  itlve 
illadelphli  na 
Kiley. 
Dalai  11 
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year:  Minority  Leader  Mann  la 
Qtchln,  chairman  of  Ways  and 
chairman  of  Approprtatlonf. 
of  the  Post  Office  and   P<:)st 
chairman  of  Insular  Affairs  and 
Mr.  Flood,  chairman  of 
lay.  chairman  of  Military  Affairs. 
of  Banking  aixl  Currency,  his 
of  Interstate  and  Poretgn  Corn- 
chairman  of   Indian   Affairs. 
of  the  Library,  his  twentieth: 
twentieth:  Mr.  Lever,  chairman 
Padgett,  chairman  of  the  Na\7, 
of  Accounts,  his  twentieth:  and 
and  Harbors,  his  twenty osecond. 
but  these  will  auflice  to  show 
;o  old  and  experienced  Members, 
to  the  chairmen  are  old-timers. 
referenoe  to  members  of  the 
OUlett  and  Cooper,  who  are 
are  the  ranking  Republicans  on 
almost  certain  to  be  cliairmt<n 
again  have  a  majority  in  the 
probability.  Mr    Mann   will    be 
tor  Preside  At  next  June 
ou  win  find,  with  few  exceptions. 
the  high  places. 

»haadetphla  and  Plttsbvirgh  have 
an  along   and.  having  elected 
keep  him  in  the  harness 

aervica  U  called  "the  father 

In  Immediate  succession  bore 

O'Neill,  Harmer.  and  Blng- 

of  Pittsburgh.     When  General 

Qeneral  Banner,  his  immediate 

,■•  he  aUted  that  the  flw  PhUa- 

served  a  total  of  147  years,  and 

that  Interesting  statement. 

in  which  I  served,  Maine. 

speekershlp  and  the  chairman - 

rays  and  Means,  Navy,  and  Public 

remarkable  circumstance,  giving 

B  the  House  and  the  country  out 

and  wealth.     These  four  men — 

served  In  the  House 

nl^t  praflt  by  her  example. 

the  House  simply  to  gratify  his 

be  elected  lor  the  good  of  the 


Cong -esses 


Mil  likln— each 


tndtstrlous. 


is:  do' 


Pensions — but  I  never  complained  or  klclced.  I  went  to  work  es 
though  those  committees  suited  me  exactly  Here  is  an  Illustra- 
tion of  what  may  happen  and  how  luck  plays  an  important  part. 
I  was  next  to  top  Democrat  on  both  Foreign  Affairs  and  Patents 
for  8  years — never  advanced  a  peg  so  far  as  committees  went. 
Just  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year  on  those  two  com- 
mittees. I  was  about  to  become  top  Democrat  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Hon  John  Sharp  WUllam-s  then  minority  leader,  assigned  me  to 
the  foct  of  Wavs  and  Mean.s,  and  at  the  end  of  4  years  through 
the  iiappenings  of  politics  In  five  different  States  I  Jumped  from 
the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  Democratic  minority  on  Ways  and 
Means.  So  it  may  be  with  you  Events  over  which  you  have  no 
control  may  advance  you  more  rapidly  than  you  dream  of  or  hope 
for  My  advice  is  this:  "Whatever  yotu'  hand  fLndfi  to  do,  do  It 
with  your  might." 

Service — Civil  or  Otherwise 


Is  for  a  district  to  select  a  man 

hozMst,  energetic,  sober. 

so  loi^  as  he  discharges  hu 

a  man  will   gradually  rise  to 

House.    His  wide  acquaintance 

In  doing  thli^s. 

without  vlolattng  the  proprl- 

me  here  2a  years,  and  for  20 

without  ofqiosltlon.  for  all  of 

the  bottom  of  my  heart.    Their 

trtaBdahlp  have  enabled  me  to 

service.     I  have  not  been  com- 

ly  time  In  "mending  my  fences." 

that.    Ood  Mess  them  I 

what  committee  aaslgnmenta 
are  good,  you  are  to  be  con- 
No  congressional  tender- 
then  I  had — Clatxna  and  Old 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  1.  1938 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  that  forthright  expo- 
nent of  democracy,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  spoils  system  pro- 
duced its  fairest  fruit.  "To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils"  waa 
the  motto.  There  was  no  civil  service.  More  properly.  It  was 
an  uncivil  service — an  uncivil  and  an  unceremonioua  booting 
out  of  office  those  who  were  in. 

Came  that  historic  and  tragic  day  of  July  3,  1881,  when  a 
disappointed  office  seeker  shot  President  Oarfleld.  It  was  the 
shot  that  crystallized  sentiment  in  behalf  of  a  merit  system 
and  resulted  in  the  Pendleton  Act  of  1883. 

Members  of  Congress  should  read  the  Pendleton  Act.  It 
18  refreahing  as  the  furious  but  scarcely  persuasive  argu- 
ments assail  their  ears  In  behalf  of  reorganizing  the  clvll- 
servlce  system. 

It  set  up  a  three-man.  bipartisan  commisr'on.    The  salaries 
were  set  at  $3,500  per  annum.    The  purposes  of  the  act  are 
also  refreshing  as  one  scans  the  argument  for  reorganisation. 
Among  other  things,  the   act  provides  for  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  the  President  for  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

It  provides  for  establishing   rules  to  test  the  fitness  of 
applicants  for  office  in  a  practical  manner. 
It  provides  lor  the  filling  of  vacancies  according  to  grade. 
It   provides   for   apportionment   of   positions   among    the 
States. 

It  provides  probationary  periods  before  appointments 
become  absolute. 

It    prohibits   political    contributions   as   a   condition   for 
obtaining  a  Government  position. 
It  provides  for  noncompetitive  examinations. 
It  provides  lor  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  examina- 
tions by  the  Commission. 
It  provides  for  investigations  and  reports. 
It  prohibits  recommendations  by  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. 
It  provides  for  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 
It  provides  for  penalties  for  violations  of  the  act. 
Truly,  the  Brownlow  committee  in  making  Its  report  could 
scarcely  have  done  better  than  to  have  recited  the  broad 
scope  and  provisions  of  the  original  Civil  Service  Act  which 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  55  years. 

Pursuant  to  that  act,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  pro- 
mulgated rules  for  its  administration.  These,  too,  are  re- 
freshing.   Members  should  take  time  off  to  read  them. 

These  rules  cover  politics  and  religion,  classification  of 
the  service,  examinations  and  examiners,  qualifications  of 
applicants,  ratings  and  eligibility,  certification  and  tempo- 
rary appointments,  reinstatement  and  transfers,  promotions 
and  removals  and  eversrthing  else  necessary  to  a  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  act. 
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Members  should  then  examine  the  progressive  steps  by 
which  the  civll-servlce  system  has  been  nullified,  torpedoed, 
stymied,  dismembered,  by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive. 
If  the  civil-service  system  is  not  what  it  should  be.  It  results 
neither  from  lack  of  S3mipathy  or  maladministration  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  nor  from  lack  of  basic  legislation. 
It  results  from  nullifying  legislation  by  the.  Congress  and 
from  the  operation  of  Executive  orders. 

First  come  the  positions  which  are  exempted  from  exami- 
nation under  rule  n.  section  3.  An  examination  of  the 
exempted  positions  in  every  department  of  Government  will 
disclose  a  list  as  long  as  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  This 
constitutes  the  first  big  hole  in  the  merit  system,  made  not 
by  the  Commission  but  by  Congress. 

Next  comes  a  host  of  positions  that  can  be  filled  by  non- 
competitive examination.    TTils  Is  hole  No.  2. 

Next  comes  an  Incredible  number  of  Executive  orders  per- 
mitting appointments  without  regard  to  civil  service. 
Listed  here  are  positions  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  emer- 
gency and  temporary  positions:  War  Minerals  Relief,  Reset- 
tlement Administration.  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steam- 
boat Inspection,  the  National  Steel  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Textile  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Central  Statistical 
Board,  the  Federal  CivU  Works  Administration,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Coordinator  for  Industrial 
Cooperation,  the  District  of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Author- 
ity, the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,  the  executive 
council  the  National  Emergmcy  Committee,  the  Export- 
Import  Ban):,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
National  Resources  Committee,  the  Prison  Industries  Reor- 
ganization Committee,  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration, the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the 
National  Youth  Administration  and  others.  Tliat.  gentle- 
men, is  some  hole  in  the  merit  system. 

But  the  Congress  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Bxecutlv«. 
From  this  body  Issued  legislation  containing  the  too-famlllar 
language  about  appointments  without  reference  to  the  Civil 
Service  or  Classification  Act  that  might  be  a  source  of  joy 
and  pride  to  the  veriest  deitructlonlst.  It  would  take  an 
Interminable  time  to  recite  them  all.  And  oddly  enough, 
most  of  the  Executive  orders  and  congressional  enactments 
which  make  the  merit  system  look  like  a  sieve,  date  from 
1933. 

Have  we  been  deliberately  perforating  the  merit  system  in 
order  to  attempt  a  Justification  of  the  reorganisation  pro- 
posal now  before  us?  One  would  almost  be  constrained  to 
so  believe. 
Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the  civll-servlce  system. 
It  got  imder  way  in  1884.  Only  seven  persons  constituted 
the  Commission.  At  that  time,  there  were  131,208  persons 
employed  In  the  executive  branch  of  Government.  Of 
these  13,700,  or  10.8  percent,  were  under  civil  service.  The 
Commission  had  the  munificent  appropriation  of  $28,828 
in  that  year. 

In  1914  Its  appropriation  was  $455,740.  It  had  a  staff 
of  268.  Of  the  435.000  employees  In  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 292,460.  or  67  percent,  were  under  civil  service.  We 
had  made  some  progress. 

In  1921  the  appropriation  was  $684,857  and  the  staff 
consisted  of  426  persons.  Of  the  562,252  employees  in  ttw 
executive  department.  448.112.  or  19J9  percent,  were  under 
civil  service.    Not  bad. 

In  1932  the  appropriation  was  $1,634,375  and  the  staff 
consisted  of  623  persons.  Of  the  578331  persons  In  the 
executive  departments,  467461,  or  80.8  percent,  were  under 
civil  service.   Here  was  a  record  of  which  to  be  proad. 

Now  prepare  for  dlsQIoslozunent.  In  June  1937.  with 
841,664  persons  in  the  executive  departmoits,  632.073.  or 
only  63  percent,  were  under  civil  service.  What  a  loss  and 
why?  Ask  Congress.  Ask  the  President.  Tbef  know  the 
answer.    The  appropriation  for  1934  was  $2,335,000. 

Has  the  Commission  been  derelict  in  its  duty  in  exteodinf 
the  merit  system  "upward,  outward,  and  downward"?  The 
answer  is  "no." 


Has  the  Commission  been  responsible  for  this  decline  in 
the  merit  lists?    The  answer  is  "no." 

Could  anjrthlng  which  the  Commission  has  done  or  left 
undone  justify  the  pending  proposal  to  reorganise  the  clvll- 
service  system?  "Hie  answer  is  "no."  In  fact,  let  us  get  the 
answer  from  the  Brownlow  committee  which  recommends 
a  one-man  administrator  and  an  advisory  board.  On  page 
24  of  the  Brownlow  Committee  report  to  the  President,  the 
committee  refers  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  follows: 

The  extension  of  the  merit  system  In  the  Federal  Ooremment 
requires  the  reorganization  of  the  CItU  Service  CTommlsalon  M  a 
central  personnel  agency.  The  ClvU  Service  Oommladon  was 
established  over  60  years  ago  to  meet  conditions  quite  different 
Irom  those  of  today.  The  number  of  Oovemment  employees  was 
small  and  personnel  requirements  were  relatlTely  slxnpto.  Set 
up  as  an  agency  to  protect  the  Federal  executive  establishments 
against  the  evils  of  political  patronage.  It  has  made  many  notaUs 
advances.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Its  staff  have  dSTOted 
themselves  assiduously  to  the  public  business  and  have  endesTored 
conscientiously  to  observe  the  statutes  and  orders  that  have  hesn 
laid  down  for  their  guidance.  The  Commission  has  achieved  Its 
greatest  success  In  the  administration  of  open  oompeUtlve  exam- 
inations for  positions  in  the  lower  grades  of  ths  service.  It  has 
pioneered  in  personnel  research  and  efBdency  ratings.  Its  new 
series  of  general -purpose  examinations  for  recent  college  graduates 
to  fill  positions  at  the  bottom  of  ths  career  ladder  was  a  martce4 
step  forward  and  has  resulted  In  Improved  recruitment  for  posi- 
tions requiring  general  ability  and  capacity  for  development. 

Nevertheless,  the  existing  clvU  ssinlce  system  Is  poorly  adapted 
to  meet  the  larger  responslblUtl«s  of  serving  as  a  central  personnel 
agency  for  a  vast  and  complicated  governmental  administration 
In  which  there  are  over  800,000  civilian  employees.  Its  organisa- 
tion Is  unsulted  to  the  present  needs.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  not  been  api»x>pnately  staffed  to  do  ths  oonstructlve 
work  which  modern  personnel  management  presuppoees.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  staff  has  imposed  upon  the  Commission  a 
negative,  protective,  and  legalistic  role,  whereas  the  need  today 
Is  for  a  positive,  constructive,  and  active  central  psnoonal  sgenoy. 

The  only  criticism  which  the  Brownlow  committee  makes 
in  Justifying  the  pending  reorganisation  proposal  Is  that  the 
present  Commission  "has  not  been  appropriately  staffed." 
And  whose  fault  is  that?  It  is  the  fault  of  those  who  control 
the  purse.    It  is  the  fault  of  the  Congress. 

Tlie  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  behind  in  Its  work. 

There  are  now  pending  1,885  appeals  from  classification 
and  examination  that  are  7  months  old.  Why?  Insufficient 
appropriations  and  therefore  inadequate  personnel  to  handle 
the  job. 

Since  1934  the  Commission  has  handled  dvU-service  re- 
tirements. They  were  transferred  from  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  lliree  hundred  and  six  of  the  one  thousand  and 
seventy-five  members  of  the  Commission  staff  are  ocoipled 
with  this  work. 

The  Commission  is  receiving  nearly  2.000,000  pieces  of 
mall  annually  in  the  central  office  in  Washington  which 
must  be  opened,  read,  answered.  Indexed,  and  filed.  Hearty 
40.000  of  these  ate  registries  and  specials. 

With  its  present  staff,  the  Commission  could  audit  only 
703.134  of  the  900,000  personnel  changes  which  have  ac- 
ctmiulated  in  1936  and  1937.  Why?  No  money  and  inade- 
quate number  of  personnel. 

This  year  300  of  the  Commission's  eligible  registers  will  be 
3  years  old.  Next  year  most  of  them  win  be  4  years  old. 
The  President  has  stated  that  he  wanted  renewals  on  regis- 
ters that  were  3  years  old  or  more.  lir.  President,  why  not 
have  your  Budget  Bureau  recommend  a  little  more  money 
and  more  help  for  an  abeady  overworked  Commission. 

Of  the  13  field  offices  of  the  Commission,  the  staff  Is  only 
9  percent  greater  than  In  1932  and  yet  the  work  in  various 
lines  has  Increased  from  38  to  881  percent  Is  it  then  so  hard 
to  understand  why  the  Commission  is  behind  In  Its  WOTk  or 
why  it  has  been  unfairly  criticized  for  inefficiency?  The 
answer  Is  more  funds  acd  less  tampering  with  the  system, 
and  that  answer  reposes  in  the  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

The  Brownlow  ccxnmlttee  makes  much  of  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  greater  stress  on  hivestlgation  and  person- 
nel management,  and  hence  we  should  have  a  one-man 
administrator  with  a  pseudo  watchdog  advisory  board.  Just 
how  much  advice  can  such  a  board  give  with  a  limit  of  $1,500 
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any  ooe  year.    After  all. 
adviacnT  board  timX  wiH 


exceed  12  meetings  by  the  board  in 
tt  iM  the  administrator  and  not  the 
hare  the  authority. 

As  for  peramnd  management,  the  present  Commission  Is 
atreast  of  personnel  studies  and  o  the  work  being  done  by 
UBlTCTsity  groups  and  other  bodies  In  that  field.  In  that 
nxmectkm  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Hirvey  of  68  pri- 
yata  corpor^loiM  by  a  western  university  discloses  that 
where  these  corporations  expended  1%  percent  of  their  en- 
tire salary  roll  for  personnel  seivlce  to  recruit  efficient, 
trained  personnel,  we  spend  one-qi  arter  of  1  percent  on  the 
OtU  Service  Commission  for  like  «  ork. 

Do  we  need  reorganisaUon  oi-ut^  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion?   We  do  not.    An  we  need  is 
with  funds  and  an  adequate  staff. 

every  objective  that  has  been  m  ^leganUy  set  forth  In  the 
Brownlow  report. 
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Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  Preldent.  I 
have  printed  in  the  Ricoss  an  article 
acrtcnlture.  published  tai  the 
April  7.  193S. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  4rtlcle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoas.  as  follows 
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Once  upon  a  time  (It  seems  like  a  fairy  story)  the  man  with 
the  hoe  was  his  own  master  He  farmed  for  a  living,  consumed 
moat  of  what  he  raised;  his  farm  and  his  home  were  his  food  and 
clothing  factories  He  sold  a  little  surplus  In  tiie  town  market, 
and  bought  Un  pans,  salt  a  knife,  a  B:ble.  If  he  had  luck  as  well 
as  thrift,  he  laid  a  little  by,  and  added  to  his  farm,  but  to  him 
com  was  com.  oats  were  oats:  they  were  not  money.  He  waa  a 
free  man.  an  Individual,  and  the  measure  of  his  freedom  was  the 
ability  to  look  any  man  In  the  eye  and  lell  him  to  go  to  hell. 

Commercial  capitalism  grew  thriving  on  the  increasing  spe- 
cialization of  agriculture  The  farmer  began  to  go  In  for  market- 
able crops;  now  he  raised  only  a  little  for  his  earn  use,  and  most 
for  the  market.  And  that  market  was  a  constantly  expanding 
one.  The  world  population  grew.  il.e  standard  of  li\lng  through- 
out the  western  world  went  i;p  this  wa-s  capl*allsm  In  Its  boom 
period  The  farrrer  pold  his  "way  of  life"  for  a  share  in  this 
expansion.  He  became  a  capitalist:  land  vhIucs  went  up:  there 
was  always  a  demand  for  the  "goods'  his  soil  factory  raised.  Ha 
went  into  debt  lor  machinery  for  seed,  for  stock,  for  new  bams. 
He  needed  an  automobile,  a  radio  He  became  pan  of  a  world  of 
gad«rcts.   conveniences,   and  lu.Turles 

Not  only  the  American  farmer  with  his  handsome  labor-saving 
machinery  and  his  new  knowledge,  but  even  the  farmer  in  the 
backwoods  of  Europe — in  Denmark,  say.  In  Transylvania— the 
primitive  faraaer  with  his  little  parcel  of  land,  his  iron  plow,  his 
oxen,  was  drawn  into  commercialism.  And  In  the  colonies  the 
native  populations  were  ttirn  from  their  ancient  economies  to 
produce  for  the  Industrialized  mother  country  Specialization 
changed  the  face  of  n.  Ions  The  Danube  Basin,  for  example, 
became  the  irranary  of  Europe  Denmark  and  Holland  were  fac- 
tories of  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  for  export.  Subsistence  farming 
waa  gone:  farming  went  international 

The  World  War.  calling  fevrishl;.-  for  food  for  the  armies  that 
crawled  on  their  stomachs,  and  willing  to  pay  well  for  it.  brought 
capitalism  and  capitalist  farming  to  their  climax.  Farmers  gara 
their  sons  to  the  armies,  but  science  luid  machinery  performed 
miracles  and  the  soil  produced  more  than  ever  it  had. 

In  the  meantime  (and  here  the  fairy  story  goes  sour)  things  were 
happening  which  neither  farmers  nor  scientists  nor  stateamen  fore- 
saw or  imderstood.  Forces  were  operating  which  left  the  farmer, 
the  man  with  the  hoe.  the  world's  pauper 

Depression  came  to  the  farm.  slgniQcantly,  in  a  time  of  good 
crops.  Competition  betrayed  the  farmer.  With  the  agrarian  units 
of  every  country  specializing,  reducing  man-hours,  and  stepping  up 
production  through  mechanization,  the  International  market  was 
flooded  with  sugar,  wheat,  coffee,  cotton,  corn.  Some  nations  spe- 
cialized so  far  that  they  t>ecame  vast  plantation  factories,  producing 
only  one  or  two  crops  and  Importing  all  necessities.  Egypt,  once 
exporting  grains,  now  Imports  her  breadstuff,  for  she  Is  putting 
every-thlng  Into  cotton  for  the  world  market.  Japan  spells  rice  and 
eilk  Canada  Is  wheat.  Australia  Is  wool.  Cuba  is  stigar.  BrazU 
is  coffee. 

Only  scarcity  could  keep  farm  prices  from  falling.  Birt  when 
States  tried  the  policy  of  restriction,  even  going  Into  complicated 
international  deals,  new  players  outside  the  big  leagues  came  In 
and  played  by  a  different  rule  book,  \\1ien  Cuba,  under  the  Chad- 
botime  plan,  withdrew  her  surplus  sugar  from  the  market.  Hawaii. 
the  Philippines,  and  Puerto  Rico  began  to  displace  her  on  the 
American  market.  When  Brazil  burned  coffee.  Colombia.  Nica- 
ragua. Costa  Rica,  and  Africa  began  to  menace  tier  trade. 

All  over  the  world  what  distinguished  farming  new  style  from 
farming  old.  was  this  putting  the  eggs  in  one  basket.  Great  idea 
While  It  worked,  but  like  the  pitcher  that  went  to  the  well,  the 
basket  went  to  market  once  too  often. 

In  a  ccntracting  market  the  farmer  received  leas  for  his  gooda, 
but  the  prlcea  of  what  he  had  to  buy  did  not  fall  In  proportion 
They  never  do.  For  the  things  he  had  to  buy  were  the  finished 
products  of  industry.  And  industry  is  better  organized  than  agri- 
culture to  keep  price  levels  high  Industry  responds  more  quickly 
to  supply  and  demand.  The  crop  factory  is  not  flexible,  adjust- 
able; the  product  cannot  l>e  changed  or  modified  In  the  middle 
of  the  season.  And  the  farmer,  now  part  of  the  world  of  autoa. 
electricity,  and  magazines,  can  hardly  be  asked  ^o  get  out  cf  that 
world  and  go  back  to  his  primitive  economy.  So  the  farmer  goes 
tnto  debt  because  the  less  he  gets  for  what  he  produces  does  not 
balance  the  KK>re  he  has  to  pay  for  what  he  cannot  anv  longer 
do  without.  ^ 

In  every  nation  (except  Russia  which  has  other  problems  than 
farming  aa  a  way  of  death)  the  farmer  has  sold  himself  to  city 
creditors.  (Those  who  could  not  get  credit  lost  their  land  ) 
The  crlaia  came,  the  creditors  clamored  for  their  money,  and  all 
over  the  world  farmers  lost  lands  and  homes.  The  sun  shone 
aeeds  Bprooted.  hut  poTerty  sat  in  the  green  fields. 

FUUand:  12.116  fcroed  sales  of  farms.  1931-35. 

Swedesi:  1,541  farmera  bankrupted  in  18  months  <to  June  1934) 

Hungary:  Hearly  30  percent  of  cultivated  land  choked  with  debt 

Yugoslavia:  40  percent  of  the  farms  heavily  In  debt. 

Japan:  "Only  25  percent  of  the  rural  population  have  sufficient 
land  •  •  •  and  barely  3  percent  cultivated  land  of  an  area 
that  altowa  for  a  procperous  agricultural  economy." 

China:  The  average  slxe  of  a  farm  la  15.8  mow  (a  mow  Is  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre);  compare  with  the  average  873 J  mow  for  the 
U&tted  Stataa 
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Puerto  Rico:  Half  the  rural  population  living  In  shacks  of  two 
rooms  or  less;  two-thirds  of  the  houses  lack  latrines. 

Great  Britain:  "The  maximum  rent  which  can  be  expected  of 
rural  workers  is  3s.  a  week;  •  •  •  the  rates  of  wages  now  pre- 
vailing in  agriculture  do  not  permit  the  ordinary  agrfamltural 
worker  to  pay  the  economic  rent  of  the  type  of  house  he  requires."* 

United  States:  1935 — ^farms  operated  by  owners.  3.947,000;  faima 
operated  by  tenants,  2,865.000,  cu*  42  percent. 

Everywhere  small  farmers  squeezed  out.  large  farms  (that  can 
command  credit)  growing  larger.  Bankers  and  Insurance  C(xn- 
panles  become  farm  and  plantation  owners.  The  uprooted  farmer 
becomes  a  peasant  laborer.  But  he  doesnt  take  it  tamely.  He 
fights  with  guns,  or  scythes,  with  organization,  and  votes.  He  cries 
out  for  help  and  gets  it. 

What  is  the  reason  that  his  demand  for  help  cannot  go  un- 
heeded? Chiefly  this:  The  war  that  is  coming  tomorrow,  here, 
the-e,  and  everywhere,  needs  the  farmer.  When  the  cry  goes  up 
from  the  chaotic  acres,  it  is  not  only  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture that  heeds,  but  also  the  mlnlstrlea  of  foreign  affairs  and  war. 
Armies  crawl  on  their  stomachs;  the  nations  now  are  armies,  and 
the  native  farm  land  is  their  ccHnmlssary,  their  canteen. 

Brazil  could  produce  the  world's  coffee.  Cuba  and  the  other 
Caribbean  Islands  could  sugar  the  world.  Countries  could  trade 
cotton  and  wheat  and  machine-made  goods,  or  whatever  it  ia 
that  each  is  best  able  to  specialize  in  by  reason  of  geography, 
climate,  skill,  tradition,  and  the  accidents  of  technical  inven- 
tion and  development.  In  a  world  of  peace  and  free  interna- 
tional exchange,  run  by  the  sanity  of  science  and  engineering,  and 
squaring  with  the  Ideals  of  classical  capitalism,  every  nation  would 
work  at  what  it  could  do  best,  and  swap  with  the  best  of  all  the 
others. 

This  Is  the  international  mij-ket,  the  fairyland  of  the  economics 
textbooks.  Actually,  outside  the  nursery  of  myth  and  cultural 
hang-overs,  away  from  the  baby  blocks  and  rattles,  the  world  is  full 
of  tariffs,  subsidies,  pacts,  and  State  controls.  The  "interna- 
tional market"  is  a  wreck  (something  quaint  and  historical.  Ilk© 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world)  and  it  was  the  interna- 
tional collapse  of  agriculture  that  helped  to  wreck  It. 

Wars  may  be  blamed — there  was  a  World  War.  Nations  may  be 
blamed — In  Germany  and  Italy  agrarian  unrest  helped  bring  to 
power  regimes  hell-bent  on  national  strength  and  glory.  The 
countries  which  Industrialism  has  been  late  in  touching — the 
"republics"  of  South  and  Central  America.  Japan.  Turkey,  the 
Balkans — are  awakening  to  opportunity,  and  their  political  rulers 
to  new  visions  of  grandeur.  Agrarian  discontent  in  the  colonies 
is  breeding  nationalisms.  The  world,  fully  equipped  for  peace  and 
plenty,  is  least  ready  for  either,  and  every  nation  strives  for  isola- 
tion and  autarchy.  Every  nation,  instead  of  selling  what  it  can 
best  produce  and  spending  the  profits  on  what  it  needs,  strains 
its  farmers  to  make  it  a  self-subelstent  tmlt.  There  must  be 
bumper  harvests  for  the  bumper  war. 

But  bumper  haivests  do  not  support  the  farmer.  And  as  the 
economic  S3rstem  drags  the  farmer  down,  the  political  system  must 
keep  him  from  goln^  under. 

So  across  the  world  stretches  a  vast  network  of  farm  subsidiza- 
tion measiu-es.  The  old  protective  tariff  system,  designed  to  main- 
tain good  prices  for  domestic  producers,  broke  down  under  the 
tmprecedented  flood  of  materials  on  the  Intemationai  market. 
Each  country  tried  to  keep  its  home  prices  high  while  dumping 
abroad.  As  a  result,  consumers  s\iffered.  and  whatever  farmer  and 
dealer  gained  in  the  home  market  waa  lost,  with  interest,  abroad. 

The  relatively  simple  system  of  hcone  protection  had  to  be 
stepped  up  when  depression  hit  the  farmer.  Now  it  is  a  giant, 
controlling  production  and  distribution  and  regulating  prices  on 
the  agricultural  markets  of  every  country. 

At  first,  of  coxirse,  control  measures  were  emergency  steps  taken 
as  desperate  situations  aroae.  Farm  purchasing  power  was  lmpK>r- 
tant  to  the  economic  health  of  a  nation.  Moreover,  agrarian  dts- 
oontent  menaced  the  political  structure.  In  spite  of  themselves 
even  the  most  democratic  nations  found  themselves  In  the  first- 
aid  btisiness — and  regimentation. 

Now  in  the  last  few  yeara  the  exploalve  international  setting 
has  fathered  a  rearmament  race  of  which  measures  for  self -sub- 
sistence form  no  small  part.  Last  year  Germany  spent  800,000,000 
marks  to  increase  fa^rm  production  of  commodities  that  are  already 
overproduced  abroad,  such  as  beet  sugars.  At  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  other  nations  are  encouraging  home  industries  to 
produce  what  can  be  bought  more  cheaply  abroad.  Farming  is 
being  carried  on  at  a  loss  both  to  the  nations  and  to  the  farmers, 
but  war  is  Just  around  the  comer  and  will  probably  make  up  for  It 
to  everybody. 

The  world  is  one-third  as  intemationai  as  it  was  9  years  ago. 
(Taking  world  trade,  1929,  at  100.  in  1936  it  was  35.)  The  situation 
Is  even  worse  than  the  figures  show,  because  a  not  inconsiderable 
item  in  world  trade  today  is  the  exchange  of  goods  only  among 
those  cotintries  who  might  be  allies  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
mutual  swaps  of  the  Fascist  bloc  can  hardly  be  classed  as  inter- 
national trade. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  farmer? 

The  farmer  is  caught  between  control  and  starvation.  Where 
the  lines  ol  governmental  control  hem  him  in,  gone  is  his  last 


vestige  of  freedom.  He  must  produce  what  h«  Is  told,  at  a  desig- 
nated quantity.  In  return  he  gets  a  measure  of  aecurlty.  Hu 
debts  are  scaled  down,  postponed.  The  Oovemmeoit  opens  credit 
to  him.  In  some  countries  the  inefflclantly  admlnlaterad  larga 
landholdlngs  of  old  families  are  being  -taroken  up  and  glvan  to 
the  peasants  and  farmers.  The  slight  increase  In  agrlcultiiral 
returns  in  the  last  3  yeara  la  directly  traoaabla  to  Oovemment 
subaidizatlon. 

Thus  farming  U  a  way  of  death  In  a  double  sense.  First,  the 
farmer's  standazd  of  living  has  been  fn»en  at  little  more  than 
subsistence  level.  Once  he  was  poor;  now  ha  la  a  pauper.  Sec- 
ond, the  fanner  la  working  for  war.  He  may  be  a  oonflnnsd 
paciiSst,  but  every  good  crop  he  grows  and  harvests  fumlahea 
another  brick  In  the  walla  of  self-iaolatlon  which  each  nation  ao 
frantically  buUda. 

The  world  has  moved  swiftly  through  three  phaaea  of  capitalism, 
and  nowhere  la  this  seen  more  clearly  than  In  agriculture.  The 
farmer  who  produced  for  use  became  the  farmer  who  imxluoad  for 
profit;  now  the  farmer  who  produces  for  a  doubtful  aecurlty  re- 
places his  profit-minded  father.  Once  agriculture  meant  Indi- 
vidualism; It  aacrlfloed  aome  freedom  for  certain  galna;  now  It  M 
collectivism. 

The  farmer  is  not  pleased  with  hla  poaltlon  today.  Where  Oov- 
emment  protection  falls  to  cover  his  partkrular  situation  or 
problem,  he  contlnuea  to  loae  the  land,  bf>r>nmfa  a  tenant  or 
farm  laborer,  or  he  glvea  up  aiid  goea  to  the  dty  to  Join  the 
unemployed.  Where  the  Government  aids  bim.  it  glvea  binr> 
returns  far  below  those  that  were  his  in  the  days  when  profit  was 
his  god. 

No;  the  farmer  Is  not  pleased.    'What  can  he  do  about  it? 

1.  At  the  extreme,  the  farmers  can  try  revolution.  They  have 
tried  it — in  China  the  "red"  districts  had  a  popxilatlon  at  one 
time  of  90,000,000.  But  an  agrarian  revolution  settles  nothlx^. 
The  starving  and  exploited  peasantry  kills  the  rich,  btims  down 
the  big  houses  and  the  land  deeds  and  mortgages,  and  redivldea 
the  land.  Then  the  old  process  begins  all  over  again,  and  the 
next  generation  is  ripe  for  another  revolt. 

2.  Perhaps  they  can  go  back  to  subsistence,  back  to  a  primi- 
tive prefeudal  economy.  The  program  of  the  Agrarians,  who  are 
mostly  esthetes  and  intellectuals  with  uncalloused  hands,  is  a 
modified  primltivism.  It  romanticizes  the  good  earth,  poetises 
the  village,  damns  the  city — smother  of  hypercivllized  evil.  The 
philosopher  in  the  apartment  house  feels  the  spiritual  call  at 
the  soil.  He  dreams  of  communities  of  farmers,  a  democratio 
manorial  system,  with  new-fashioned  husking  and  quilting  and 
canning  bees,  community  electric  power.  And  out  of  this  return 
to  nature,  the  birth  of  a  new  folk-art. 

It  is  possible  a  dictator  might  bring  about  such  a  benevdlep*i 
throw-back  to  "good  old  days."  Only  iron  nile  would  do  it,  for 
the  lines  of  development  are  not  in  that  direction.  Unconsciously 
the  agrarian  philosophy  has  afllnlties  for  fascism  and  its  race  and 
soil  ideal  and  its  solution  of  the  economic  dilemma  through  frees- 
Ing  technique,  progress,  and  jxissibility  at  a  low  level.  (There  ara 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  subsistence  farmera.  maybe  rnnnmna 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  They  themselves  have  removad — 
or  their  governments  have  removed  them — ^from  the  world  at  ex- 
change and  Intercoxirse.  For  the  return  to  anbalstenoe  meana 
withdrawal  from  what  civilization  we  have.) 

3.  A  third  point  of  view  urgea  more  intemationai  cooperation 
and  free  trade.  The  technical  substructure  fc*  tt  exists,  and 
rusts.  But  the  facts  of  power  politics  reduce  this  group  to  the 
role  of  haranguera  and  rhetoricians. 

4.  A  fourth  group  is  for  extending  regulation  and  oontroL  With 
Intemationai  trade  gone,  with  aspirations  to  autarchy  In  tha 
saddle,  the  world  Is  of  necessity  in  the  hands  of  thia  program. 
Yet  the  control  now  in  force  seems  everywhere  to  be  banloruptlng 
farmers  and  national  economies.  The  only  possible  road  Is  possibly 
also  the  road  to  ruin.  Or  are  all  roads  only  superhlghwaya  to 
collapse  in  a  world  suffering  from  a  profit  system  that  can  no 
longer  scrape  together  the  old  dividends? 

Is  there,  then,  no  knothole  In  the  fence  through  which  a  mangy 
alley  cat  can  squeeze? 

Articles  do  not  solve  world  problems,  which  usually  requtre  s 
gigantic  blood  bath: 

Because  farming  is  a  way  of  economic  death.  It  Is  the  road  of 
Indebtedness,  mortgage,  forecloaure.  fiight  to  cl'ty,  and  dole. 

Because  farming  is  a  way  of  physical  death  when  thoaa  who 
cannot  accept  dumbly  outlawry  from  land,  home,  and  community 
receive  the  unanswerable  retort  of  soldlen  and  constabulary. 

Because  farming  Is  a  way  of  social  and  spiritual  death.  Tenant, 
sharecropper,  peon,  serf,  or  "psychic  Income"  farmer  under  tha 
blood  and  soil  banner  of  fascism — all  in  different  ways  have  been 
deprived  of  their  vocation  that  was  a  way  oi  life  as  well  aa  a 
means  of  getting  a  living. 

Because  farming  is  becoming  the  way  of  death  of  a  civlllzatloa. 
The  concern  of  States,  politicos,  fuehrers,  and  duces  for  agricul- 
ture, the  main  reason  the  farmer  is  tolerated  and  underwritten. 
Is  that  his  activity  is  a  necessary  condition  of  suoceaa  In  tho 
Intemationai  death  dealing  that  now  oonfronta  us  aO. 
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Is  Syphilis  a  Problem  for  iht  College  Editor? 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  JOHN  M 

OP  kansa|s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Saturday,  April 


HOUSTON 


ADOKE88  BT  DB.  RAYMOND  A 
8UBOBON  aWtnSAL  OP  THK 
HEALTH  SEBVICE 


REf  RESENTATIVES 


2.  193t 


VONDERLgHR.     AJBaiSTAyT 
UHlTgU     8TATB8     PUBLIC 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  uxuuadmoos  consent  I 
inaert  In  the  Rwokb  a  speech  male  on  April  1.  1938.  at  the 
spring  convenUon  of  the  IntercoUfcglate  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, by  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Vondcrl^,  Assistant  Surge<Hi  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Public  I  [ealth  Senrlce,  with  wbran 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  appear  on  tl  e  i^tf  9rm 

ScarcelT  •  Omj  pmm*  Ui«t  «•  du  no  t  raeelv«  la  the  Pabll':  Health 
Berrice  »t  least  one  or  two  letter*  froi  i  ooUege  editors  aiad  stoUentfi 
uliiDg  "How  can  w«  conduct  an  anUiyphUia  driva  In  our  acbaol?" 
TO  anawer  nich  lettara  to-  ralaUvaly  msj.  Wa  simply  refer  them 
to  tha  exceUnt  pamphJat  wUlch  Mr  Bnnea  haa  prepared  for  the 
Intattnlleclata  Haw^>«par  AMOclatton  of  tha  Mlddla  Atlantic  States 
•ad  to  tha  Tnaa  Board  (tf  Health  w  ilch  has  reprinted  the  entire 
aditortel  TT^r"!"  of  ^^  Dally  Tezin  o€  the  University  of  Texas 
Bo««Tcr.  bafon  we  talk  about  the  ]  ilaca  of  tha  college  In  fitting 
syphaia,  let  us  briefly  renew  our  pre  lent  Imowledge  erf  the  disease 
as  a  problsin  in  the  United  Statea. 

Plrst  at  aU.  syphilis  U  a  commw  ileabla  disease .  It  la  In  the 
same  daa  with  smallpox  or  dlph  Jberla  or  mruiep.  Wheu  a 
vtxraHMD  treaU  a  case  of  mrati^ftt.  he  reporta  it  Immediately  to  the 
baalth  oOosr  of  his  town.  The  hesLth  oHoar  hustles  out  to  the 
rt^^t  person's  homs  and  tacks  up  a  dcn  on  tha  door.  Ttic  house 
Is  unte  quarantlXM.  The  pubUc  Is  warned  to  avoid  the  disease 
Wbsn  a  physician  treau  a  pattern  for  syi^UU  the  story  U  dlf 
fsRBt  Boctoty  hsa  Identtlled  sy^  Us  with  ^n.  The  patient  Is 
ashamed  to  have  the  disease.  He  ca  pecta  the  physician  not  to  re- 
pert  hta  aama  tn  tJbs  health  aOcer.  Anskwa  to  kasp  his  patient 
Se  phyalelaa  iililliss  Nor  In  thi  lastanoe  can  we  too  ttee\y 
felanM  tJbs  doeter.  Often  wtien  a  <  loctor  has  dlacnoeed  syidillls 
the  oatrfA  patient  sfealks  out  d  tha  oAoe  to  find  himself  an- 
other doctor  or  posslMy  a  quack.  '  Diat  ha  later  Is  committed  to 
Ml  iBssm  iBsOtuikm  or  diss  at  a  heart  attack  brought  oo  by 
Mphttte.  Is  aaaU  satMaettoa  to  the  physician. 

llv^whea  tha  ^ss  to  raported  to  the  health  oAcer.  be  has 
basa  ahls  to  <lo  natblag  about  11.  ItM  qoaraatlne  period  for 
BBHiBa  lasla  1  wstfcs.  Tba  laf actMni  ■  period  for  inyroperly  treated 
■ypblUs  extends  for  flaoaths  and  yaa  «.  SypblUa  la  Its  early  stages 
Si'iwt  ilteaMli^  and  syphUltloa  ssu «  ean  a  llTtog.  Tbmy  cannot 
taa  malntotnad  ta  lanlatlnn  wards  foi  the  duration  at  the  dlseaae. 

rortunatoly  isolarnn  wards  are  iiot  naeessary.  Ttie  treatment 
for  syphllto  prorldss  Its  own  qwutan  Ins.  Tlw  drugs  used  in  treat- 
-  |m  ^  yy>^«ft>»i  quarantine  that  prevents  contagion.  It  Is 
for  ttaa  tnf'T'**^  indivli  ual  under  trsatoaent  to  give 
to  others.  This  quars  athae  Is  so  sure  that  an  ex- 
Btfsr  actoquata  trsi  tnaaBt  only  very  rarely  iaf acta 
ehUd  aha  earrftsa.  Tha  health 
ceeently  be  had  no  pabUc  sapporl 
fipBia  no  aathortty  with  which  to 
treatment. 


In  as  percent  of  the 


any  other  sistiw  dlasaae.    As  the  iBseace  advaaeea  the  percentage 
of  eurea  dsniisara.  but  It  is  still  rei  larkably  high.    What  is  more, 
ftts  treatment   in  sarty  syph  Ua  or  tn  latent  syjdiflis  wUl 

alwaya  prevent  the  lata,  tragli  taesJt  and  brain  taivolvements. 

rnm  the  medical  point  of  view.  dlSBSsea  at  the  heart  and  the 

vbraln  and  tkm  nsiTOUs  system  due  to  iqrplillls  sre  anachronisms 

have  no  piaea  tn  int.    Ttaal  neat  can  prevent  them.    The 

toM"4r  of  all  Is  oonfeattol  sy  >hllls.    Tteatmeat  can  pnevent 

mltal  syphUla. 

\  But  before  a  patlsat  with  syphlUi  ean  be  treated,  he  must  know 
tte  has  qrphllls.    Here  sgaln   we   ire  ifortunato.    We  have  tests 


when  tlM  re  are  no  external  signs  What- 

iS  fOgndattnn  of  any  adetiuato  vogram  for  qphllls  eonlrol  Is 
a  rovttne  btood  ta«.  So  dsoelvtag  are  tha  symptonw  of  syphlhs. 
•D  long  la  Its  ported  of  latency,  tiat  only  throogh  making  the 
Mood  teet  a  part  of  every  routine    thyttcal  CTsmlnatlon.  whatever 


kaofwa  thla.  but  until 

He  still  has  no 

the  tXMUvldiaal  to  have 


in  the 

the  patient  of  cure 
may  mean  little  to  you, 


Is  fsr  higher  tl  an  the  proportlan  of  cures  for 
ease.    Aa  the  i  leeace  advaaeea  the  percent 


phyilcal   examinations   are  given,   will   It  be   possible   to  find  the 

obscure  cases.  ,^  ,  ,,^^, 

The  bwulng  of  every  marriage  license  should  require  a  medical 
certificate  showing  a  neg*tjve  blood  reaction.  Every  Insurance 
examination  should  Include  the  blood  test^ror  the  life  expectancy 
of  the  syphilitic  is  actually  13  to  15  years  shorter  than  of  the 
Donsyphllltlo.  Physical  examinations  given  to  appllcimts  for  em- 
ployment shoiUd  include  the  blood  test.  Not  for  the  puipose  of 
^Itoph^rging  an  Infected  employee— but  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
ing the  infected  employee.  Treatment  keeps  a  man  onthejob. 
Treatment  enables  him  to  keep  on  earning  a  living.     Treatment 

saves  a  valued  employee  for  the  factory  

Heikoe  to  fulfill  his  duty  as  a  public  official,  the  health  otncer 
must  find  infected  persons  and  keep  them  under  treatment  until 
the  danger  of  contagion  Is  past.  His  Job  demands  public  support. 
Ftar  the  ttrat  time  It  appears  that  he  Is  going  to  get  public  8UPP«\ 
Now  for  a  moment  let  us  look  Into  the  college  situation.  What 
can  the  colleges  do?  There  are  very  few  actual  cases  of  syphUiS 
on  American  campuses  todav.  The  University  of  Mlnneeota  has 
been  testing  students  from  1927  to  date.  In  that  time  nearly 
25  000  students  have  been  tested.  The  incidence  of  syphUis  hai> 
been  tabulated  for  19.000  of  thoee  cases.  Only  39  cases  were  per- 
sistently postlve — one- fifth  of  of  1  percent. 

To  many  people  39  out  of  19.000  may  seem  to  be  very  sznaU  pick- 
ings The  cost  of  taking  so  many  tests  may  seem  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  results.  The  medical  directors  of  many  colleges 
have  told  us  so.  At  Minnesota  the  oCBclals  who  have  favored  blood 
tests  still  believe  they  are  useful.    They  insist  that  the  money  was 

There  is  no  qiiestlon  that  the  39  cases  of  syphilis  located  through 
the  blood  test  appreciated  the  test.  It  enabled  them  to  learn 
of  their  infection  m  time  to  prevent  later  disaster. 

But  the  great  value  of  the  blood  test  In  universities  Is  its  educa- 
tional value.  It  is  one  more  step  In  making  blocd  testing  routine. 
CoUeges  have  long  been  leaders  In  pro«?rea8ive  steps  of  this  kind. 
Adoption  of  the  Wassermann  test  a.-t  part  of  college  physical  exam- 
inations makes  a  great  and  Influential  group  or  our  citizens  aware 
of  the  test.    They  begin  to  expect  It  and  respect  it. 

Syphilis  In  Its  very  real  sense  U  a  problem  of  youth.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  all  new  infections  of  syphilis  are  acquired  before  the  age 
of  25  years  More  than  one-flfth  of  all  infections  are  acquired 
before  the  age  of  20.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  studenU  should 
take  the  initiative  in  this  effort. 

Tb  the  extont  that  young  people  understand  the  proWem.  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  take  part  in  educating  their  elders,  they  can 
aid  tn  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  syphilis-control 
prx3gran\  in  every  conun unity. 

Before  we  have  won  this  battle,  every  State  must  have  laboratories 
which  can  perform  the  blood  test  free  of  charge  for  physicians  and 
clinics  and  hospitals.  Wherever  the  program  has  been  solidly 
esUbllshed.  antlsyphllltlc  drugs  have  been  distributed  free  to 
physicians  and  clinics  for  all  cases,  regardless  of  economic  status. 
Every  oonununity  must  have  a  trained  public-health  staff  that 
knows  how  to  deal  with  syphilis.  A  full-time  medical  officer  should 
be  In  charge.  Staff  physicians  in  clinics  must  know  modem 
methotte  for  dlagnoals  and  treatment.  Public-health  nurses  must 
X»e  employed.  Field  workers  are  required  to  find  new  coses  and  to 
follow  up  caaes  that  have  lapsed  from  treatment. 

All  patients  must  be  assiired  of  good  treatment  even  If  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay.  Syphilis  pays  no  attention  to  economic,  class, 
or  racial  differences.  It  passes  over  the  boundaries  from  one  class 
to  another.  Every  person,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black,  office  workers, 
college  students,  labcvers,  and  the  unemployed,  must  have  dlag- 
nostle  and  treatment  services.  For  people  of  adequate  Income  thla 
means  well-trained  private  physicians.  For  people  of  low  Income. 
It  means  free  public  clinics. 

Pablle  education  Is  the  crux  of  syphilis  control  In  every  locality. 
Recent  Nation-wide  eurveys  proved  that  9  out  of  10  cltiaens  In  the 
United  States  will  cooperate  in  stamping  out  syphilis.  But  genuine 
public  eooperatlon  cannot  be  secured  until  the  mass  of  people  un- 
derstand the  problem.  People  must  know  the  truth  alxnit  syphilis. 
They  must  learn  to  consult  a  doctor  or  clinic  at  the  sign  of 
external  symptoms.  They  must  know  that  drug-store  remedies  and 
the  nostrums  of  quack  doctors  are  worthless.  They  must  know 
that  treatment  begun  in  the  early  stages  will  cure  syphilis  tn  nearly 
every  case. 

And.  finally,  the  public  must  realize  the  tremendous  annual  cost 
of  syphilis — cost  of  care  for  the  disabled  and  dependent,  cost  In 
lives  wasted,  cost  in  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  cost  in  dollars.  All 
this  is  preventoble  tf  adequate  control  programs  can  be  started  azMl 
contlniied  In  every  part  of  the  country  And  It  will  be  cheaper, 
too.  The  cheapest  thing  any  town  can  do  with  Its  syphilis  Is  to 
cure  It. 

The  task  of  the  college,  as  I  see  It,  is  to  develop  Its  raw  material — 
youth — Into  decent,  reqwnslble  cltlsens.  As  citizens  they  must 
t»£kle  the  big  and  distateful  problems  that  face  the  country. 
"niey  must  understand  the  facts  first  and  then  tvim  them  Into 
workable  rules  of  government.  Right  now  syphilis  is  a  great 
public-health  problem.  The  cltlzjens  of  this  country  are  beginning 
to  tackle  It.  The  colleges  must  gUe  their  great  group  of  citizens 
the  facts  upon  which  to  work.  The  impl  teat  ton  for  you,  as  college 
editors.  Is    ' 
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Reciprocal  Trade  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  April  2,  193S 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  PRANK  CROWTHMi,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  MasGachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter  written  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  CrowtherJ: 

Mabch  24,  1938. 
The  EnrroR, 

The  Christian  ScicTice  Monitor,  Boston.  Mass. 

My  Deak  Sir:  Referring  to  your  editorial  of  March  22  entitled 
"World  Trade  and  New  England,"  I  am  obliged  to  differ  with  you 
regarding  certain  conclusions  drawn   therein. 

You  Indicate  that  the  oppositlo.a  to  the  trade-treaty  program  Is 
not  dlrec.ed  so  much  against  the  basic  Idea  or  iU  probable  results 
as  against  Its  application  to  particular  Industries,  evidenced  by  the 
pretests  of  New  England  manufacturers  against  the  proposed  Brit- 
ish treaty. 

Of  course,  it  is  natural  that  protests  should  come  from  Industries 
which  would  be  adversely  affected;  also  that  these  protests  should 
be  confined  to  the  Inclusion  in  the  trade  treaty  of  the  particular 
commodity  which  each  Industry  produces.  However,  when  we  put 
all  these  protests  together,  we  find  that  they  are  directed  to  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  whole  trade-treaty  program  and  to  the 
methods  being  pursued. 

Without  exception,  the  Industries  which  have  protested  against 
particular  treaties  have  done  so  because  of  the  fear  that  the  tariff 
duties  on  which  they  dep>end  would  be  reduced  below  the  differ- 
ential necessary  to  equalize  production  costs  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  fear  has  not  been  unfounded,  since  the  trade-treaty  legisla- 
tion permits  complete  disregard  of  production  costs  In  granting 
concessions  to  foreign  coimtries.  Moreover,  the  State  Department 
has  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  cost -of -production  formiila.  as  indi- 
cated by  Secretary  Hull's  recent  letter  to  15  New  England  Con- 
gressmen who  protested  against  the  negotiation  of  any  further 
treaties  until  foreign  production  costs  could  be  ascertained.  Secre- 
tary Hull  stated  that  adherence  to  this  formula  would  wreck  the 
whole  treaty  program.  What  does  this  mean  except  that  Mr.  Hull 
wants  to  be  free  to  reduce  our  tariffs  below  ^the  foreign  coet-of- 
production  differential  whenever  he  chooses?  ^ 

During  the  hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee last  year  on  the  resolution  to  extend  the  trade-treaty  pro- 
gram for  another  3  years.  Secretary  Hull  stated  that  the  treaty 
program  was  only  concerned  with  the  reduction  of  "excessively 
high"  tariff  duties  which  constituted  a  barrier  to  international 
trade.  Certainly  no  ont  would  contend  that  a  duty  which  merely 
equalfjed  the  foreign-cost-of-production  advantage  was  excessive. 

In  this  connection,  it  will  be  recalled  that  President  Roosevelt 
stated  ttiat  he  knew  of  no  excessively  high  duties  on  farm 
products,  yet  he  i-educed  the  diities  on  many  agricultural  com- 
modities imder  the  Canadian  and  other  treaCtfea.  New  England 
manufacturers  have  been  contending  In  connection  with  the 
British  negotiations  that  there  are  no  excessively  h<gh  duties  on 
their  producte.  In  many  instances,  particularly  In  the  case  of 
textiles  and  shoes,  existing  duties  have  been  proven  Inadequate. 
Yet  there  is  no  assurance  that  undu*  the  Brttlsh  treaty  these 
duties  wUl  not  be  reduced  below  present  levels. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  alone  increased  British  competition  that  our 
manufacturers  and  worklngmen  have  to  fear  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  treaty  with  that  country,  but  the  Increased  competltl(m 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Including  such  low-wage  coiintrles  as 
Japan  and  Czechoslovakia,  which  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
reductions  which  we  make  imder  the  British  treaty  by  reason  of 
the  most-favored-natlon  clause.  These  coiuitrles,  moreover,  will 
give  us  nothing  in  return. 

You  state  that  the  desire  of  the  businessmen  who  have  pro- 
tested against  the  proposed  British  treaty  "la  that  the  negotiations 
be  made  by  men  having  sound  knowledge  of  the  Industries  af- 
fected, as  well  as  some  sympathy  for  the  already  complicated 
path  of  the  producer."  Then  you  continue:  "They  will  find  Just 
such  men  under  Mr.  Henry  P.  Orady,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Reciprocity  Information."  I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  Dr. 
Grady  is  an  internationally  minded  college  professor  who  haa  had 
no  practical  business  experience.  I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  he 
has  publicly  stated  that  the  objective  o*  the  trade-treaty  program 
is  "the  general  amelioration  of  the  world  situation."  indicating 
that  the  protection  of  home  Industries  Is  not  In  the  picture.  I 
wonder  If  you  realize  that  Dr.  Sayre,  who  has  had  much  to  do 


with  the  treaty  negotiations.  Is  another  internationally  minded 
professor,  a  son-in-law  of  President  Wilson,  who  has  stated  that 
the  purpose  erf  the  trade-treaty  program  "must  be  broader  tji^n 
mere  horse  trading."  and  that  "what  matters  Is  not  seUlBh  trade 
advantages  gained  by  Individual  nations  over  their  competlton. 
but  the  gradual  liberalization  of  world  trade  through  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  programs  by  other  nations."  Do  these  stotements 
Indicate  that  the  genUemen  In  direct  charge  of  the  treaty  program 
are  practical  men  who  have  the  Interest  of  our  Industries  pri- 
marily at  heart? 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  editorial,  you  state: 

"If  there  are  any  In  New  England  who  oppose  the  trade-treaty 
program  merely  because  it  is  under  Democratic  auspices,  they  may 
be  Interested  to  letm  that  the  policy  was  originated  by  New  Eng- 
land Congressmen  imder  President  McKlnley,  who  negotlMed  (but 
could  not  get  Congress  to  ratify)  no  less  than  13  Just  such  treaties 
as  Mr.  Hull  Is  now  writing." 

There  is  acttially  no  comparison  between  the  McKlnley  type  of 
reciprocity  and  the  so-called  Hull  reciprocal  tariff  program.  You 
make  the  common  mistake  of  thinking  that  because  we  had  reci- 
procity under  McKinley  it  must  therefore  be  the  same  type  of 
reciprocity  as  Is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  present  administration. 

I  call  your  attention  to  McKlnley "s  definition  of  reciprocity,  as 
found  in  his  inaugural  address  of  March  4,  1897.  "The  end  In  view," 
he  said,  was  "always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  country  by  g.-anting  concessions  to  the  products  of 
ether  lands  that  we  need  Eoid  cannot  produce  ourselves,  and  which 
do  not  involve  any  loss  of  labor  to  our  own  people,  but  tend  to 
Increase  their  emplcjrment." 

Note  that  the  concessions  which  we  were  to  make  should  be  on 
foreign  products  "that  we  need  and  cannot  produce  ourselves  and 
which  do  not  involve  any  loss  of  labor  to  otir  own  people."  The  fact 
that  the  present  administration  has  reduced  the  duties  on  competi- 
tive products  Is  the  one  great  objection  to  the  Htill  program  and 
constitutes  the  principal  difference  between  McKlnley  reciprocity 
and  Hull  reciprocity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

TkANK  CliOWTRBB. 


The  Enemy  Within  Our  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAJ4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  April  2.  1938 


ADDRESS  GIVEN  AT  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 

MEETING  HELD  AT  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  ON  MABCH  39    1938 
AND  PARTICIPATED  IN  BY  73  PATRIOTIC  OROANIZATlONa 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbc(»d,  I  insert  herein  a  talk  given  bjr  me  at 
tlie  fifth  annual  national  defense  meeting  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  March  29,  1938,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  National  Defense  Committee  of  Ftiiladelptiia  (Mrs. 
David  D.  Oood,  chaiiman) ,  hi  v^ilch  73  patriotic  organisations 
participated: 

Because  eternal  vlgaance  U  the  price  of  liberty.  It  Is  vrdl  for  otir 
country  that  organizations  similar  to  those  represented  here  main- 
tain unceasing  guard  against  those  who  would  destroy  the  ft«edom 
so  dearly  won,  through  the  hardriblps,  the  suffering  and.  at  times, 
the  death  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem.  In  this  land  where  the  averaga  woman 
and  man,  where  those  who  toU  with  their  hands,  where  he  who 
earns  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  enjoy  more  material 
prosperity,  more  intellectual  and  religious  freedom,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  liberty,  than  elsewhere  In  all  the  world,  thoee  who  would 
destroy  our  Government,  oiu-  Natlcm.  receive  not  only  a  respectful, 
but  a  tolerant  and  often  a  sympathetic  hearing. 

In  no  other  country  In  all  the  wide  world  can  man  rlss.  crltldze 
and  denoimce  so  freely,  so  unfairly,  and  with  so  Uttle  heed  of 
consequences  sure  to  follow,  the  government  which  ndes  him  as 
here  in  America. 

America,  the  land  which.  In  days  gone  by,  has  evCT  beckoned  to 
and  been  the  haven  of  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed,  has 
become  the  port  which  harbors  and  encourages  the  dlssatlslled, 
the  intolerant,  those  who  have  fled  from  tjrrants  abroad  and  here 
preach  the  destruction  of  the  only  existing  land  of  refuge. 

The  toilers  in  this  land  of  ours  under  our  form  of  government, 
for  years,  have  enjoyed  as  neceasittos  those  things  denied  to  many 
of  the  wealthy  In  other  lands. 
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(iwtng  alleglanre  to  red  lloecow, 

ami  there  spread  their 


tfbi  ihlngtoti. 


at  atomty,  at  pleasiag  per- 

apparently,  despite  the 

no  "supermen."  no  "master 

]  «ople.  eonoelTe  themselTOs  to  be 

leads  to  the  deatructkm  of  your 


sdTlsera.  tt 


who  not  so  long 


required  to  disappear. 


The 


Itve   way   or    be   more   or    less 
Interests  win  sub- 


hat  tha  dlsestahUshment  of  our 

Mse   htetortcal   change*  never 

duffy   of  avoiding   vlolance   as  the 


our  Oovanunant  know  that,  if 

the  process   would  not   be 

that,  if  tbey  reevted  to 

tk«y  wtnM  be  met  aad 

ctttaaary. 

dlctatotBlilp  has 

of  boring 

at  tavB,  uMtar  the  fulae  of 

lem  pnapoKtam  than 

■MBty.  at  Bora  unfortoaato 

to  nndarg 0  prtva- 

I  tbaa 

the  welfare 
for 

thay  loudly  da- 


>y  Mli  wbiiBh  M>x 
lMlnwtiB&  at 

«ltk«  tawv  aol  wlMra«C  they 
at  our  iMttta- 


tlMo  aay  fifi  dsttwd. 
aipartnt 

.    .     .  _^        ^  tjJTdan 

dwtat  which  tha  fmiadattoB  rtofit  «t  Ihiilij.  thrtft.  «M  pa- 
triouam  upon  whieh  we  have  ar  etad  thla  OovaranMBt  at  ours 
lAld.  the  ptuMit  admlBlatrat  ka  has  attamatad.  and  IB  lanp 
ta  blaatUii  tha  mtld  touadatkn  from  uadar  oa. 


Early  In  this  administration  the  President  turned  his  back  upon 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  repudiated  the  promises  by  means  of  which 
he  had  obtained  his  election,  and  charted  a  course  at  the  end  of 
which  lay  dictatorship. 

Ba:nbrldge  Colby.  Wilson's  Secretary  of  State,  It  was  who  In 
1934  said  of  the  President's  advl5ers: 

"The  overturn  of  our  Insututions.  Including  the  Constitution.  Is 
their  avowed  goal." 

Hugh  Johnson,  the  Presidents  personal  friend  and  a  new  dealer, 
told  us  In  July  of  last  year  that  the  President's  course  was  "mur- 
derously wrong"  and  tended  toward  a  dictatorship 

In  furtherance  of  his  plan,  the  President  demanded  and  received 
from  Congress  grant  after  grant  of  additional  executive  power. 
Imposed  his  will  upon  the  legislative  branch,  until  the  situation 
became  such  that,  on  March  4.  1938.  even  a  New  Deal  Democratic 
Representative  from  Texas.  Maurt  Maverick,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  said : 

"We  of  the  House  of  Representatives  •  •  •  are  constantly 
the  doormat  of  every  other  branch  of  the  Government." 

This  and  preceding  Congresses  so  completely  became  the  servant 
of  the  Bxecutlve  rather  than  the  representative  of  the  people 
that  it  is  known  the  world  over  as  the  rubber-stamp  Congress. 

Within  a  month  two  Democratic  Senators  have  confessed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  executive  departments  are  their 
masters. 

So  vigorously  and  so  frequently  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
the  President  applied  the  whip  to  the  Charlie  McCarthys  In  the 
Senate — and  the  allusion  is  an  Insult  to  Charlie — that  no  later 
than  yesterday,  against  ihelr  convictions,  they  did  his  bidding  and 
became,  as  the  President  desired  the  Supreme  Court  to  be,  but 
participants  in  a  Punch  and  Judy  show. 

Not  satisfied  with  usurping  the  functions  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent sought  to  lay  hands  on  the  Supreme  Cc\irt.  and  was  unsuc- 
cessTul  only  because  of  an  aroused  public  sentiment. 

By  means  of  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  which  has 
come  to  be  known  In  many  sections  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Com- 
munists—which,  if  Judged  by  its  acts,  could  truthluUy  be  described 
as  a  committee  for  the  suppression  of  civil  liberties — the  Presi- 
dent has  created  fear,  dread,  and  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
buslneesmen.  big  and  little. 

Through  the  Wagner  law,  as  Interpreted  and  enforced  by  the 
H.  L.  R.  B..  the  President  has  brought  about  the  fulfillment  of 
Tugwell'i  prophecy  that  business  will  cease  to  exist.  Employer 
after  employer  has  been  compelled  either  to  go  into  bankruptcy  or 
dose  his  doors  to  the  workers  because  of  the  arbitrary,  the  unjust, 
and  the  unenforceable  orders  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 

Kmployers  who  are  more  than  willing  to  adopt  collective  bargain- 
ing— who  endeavor  to  do  so — are  Involved,  in  some  instances,  by  a 
conflict  between  rival  organizations.  Bargaining  with  one  they  are 
told  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  that  they  must  l>argain  with  the  othor. 
Willing  to  bargain  with  either,  they  are  forced  Into  a  situation  by 
the  order  of  the  Board  and  the  demands  of  the  rival  labor 
organization,  where  they  can  bargain  with  neither. 

The  employer  frequently  finds  blauelf  confronted  by  an  order 
of  the  Board  requiring  him  to  reinstate  former  employees  l>elonging 
to  the  C.  I.  O.  and  threatened  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  or  some  other 
union  organization  that,  if  he  does  comply,  his  plant  will  l>e  doeed 
by  a  strike  of  the  rival  organization.  The  result  is  that  factory 
after  factory  has  been  compelled  to  close  Its  doors,  that  unemploy- 
ment is  ever  increasing. 

The  President  himself  stated  that  from  November  down  to  the 
beginning  of  March  more  than  3,000.000  have  been  added  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Hss  It  not  lieen  demonstrated  that  the  statement  of  Bralnbrldge 
Colby,  Wilson's  Secretary  of  State,  made  In  1934.  thst  *So  completely 
has  the  administration  turned  its  interest  and  its  energies  away 
from  bustneas  recovery  that  it  is  openly  charged,  and  indeed  ad- 
mitted, that  a  substantial  nimtber  of  the  President's  Immedlato 
adviser*  are  not  deslrlous  of  business  revival",  was  true? 

Is  It  not  now  apparent  that,  as  he  then  aald,  "The  overturn  of  our 
laatttutlons.  including  the  Constitution,  is  their  avowed  goal't 

Is  the  President  seeking  to  bring  about  a  condition  like  unto 
that  which  prevailed  In  Italr.  which  Is  now  confranttng  Prmnee. 
wbers  industry,  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  strikers.  Is 
taken  ovar  and  operated  by  the  Gkivemment? 

Thara  Is  not  one  Indlvidxial  tn  Congress,  but  who.  if  he  thinks 
at  all.  knows  that  the  Wagner  law.  as  Intarpreved  and  enforced 
by  tha  W.  L.  R.  B..  promotes  industrial  strife,  aad  that.  If  not 
uaandsd.  will  toroa  a  dloutorahlp.  althar  at  Lewla  or  o(  tha 
Prasldant.  upon  industry  and  labor  alike. 

Prepara  for  def aaaaf  Rather  might  wa  say  tonight  that  the  battia 
la  OB.  hM  bam  ragtag  for  months,  and  that,  unless  tha  enemy 
!•  BOW  mat  and  defeated,  we  are  lost. 

Tba  foroM  whleh  would  dsatroy  our  Oovemment  art  eatraaehad 
la  poaltloBa  of  power  la  Washington.  Their  poison  gas  is  tha 
propagaada  prlatad  aad  broadcast  with  the  tazpaytrl  moaay. 
Tbay  uadanatna;  they  bora  from  withla:  they  grant  subaldles: 
thay  use  money  appropriated  for  relief  for  poliucal  advanramaat. 

Tha  fort  hald  by  Oongraas  has  been  taken:  not  by  dlract  avault. 
bat  by  tarlbary  through  patronaga. 

Tba  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court  was  but  half  repulsed  Tha 
eontrol  of  the  FMeral  Oovamment  has  been  returned  not  only  to 
Washington  but  it  has  been  given  into  ths  hands  of  the  clilaf 
fcecuUve.  who  U  using  it  with  the  ruthlessnen  of  a  Simon  Legraa 
to  force  through  Congress  tha  enactments  whleh  wiU  give  him  wan. 
and  still  more,  powar. 
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TUs  latest  move  is  his  reorganization  bill  which.  If  passed  In  the 
form  which  he  desires,  will  make  him  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  mas- 
ter of  the  American  people. 

Beguiled  by  soft  words  and  extravagant  promises,  despite  the  fact 
that,  after  5  years  of  unlimited  power  and  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $18,000,000,000,  the  President  confesses  that  one-third  of  our 
people  are  ill-clad.  Ill-housed,  and  Ill-ted.  there  is  still  a  disposition 
in  Congress  to  grant  him  further  power,  to  pass  his  reorganization 
bill,  which  can  only  be  defeated  by  an  outpouring  of  public  senti- 
ment similar  to  that  which  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  court- 
packing  plan. 

Citizens  throughout  the  country  should  realize  the  situation,  ask 
the  help  of  the  Almighty,  and  express  their  disapproval  in  no  un- 
certain terms  to  those  who  shotild  represent  them  and  do  their 
will  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 


Goyernment  Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Satwrday,  April  2,  J.938 


LETTER  PROM  JOHN  THOMAS  TAYLOR,  DIRSCTOR  OF  THK 
NATIONAL  LEGI8IATIVS  OOMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr.  GEARHART,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  from  Mr.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  director  of 
the  national  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Legion: 

Thx  AmaiCAN  Lacioiv. 
Wa^iinffton,  D.  C.  March  30.  193t. 
Ron.  BzsnANS  W.  Ocashart, 

ffouse  of  Rejfreaentativea,  Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkas  Congrzssmam:  The  reorganization  bill  Is  now  back 
before  the  House  committee  having  charge  of  this  legislation,  for 
their  consideration,  and  will  shortly  be  before  the  House.  In  this 
legislation  certoln  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  are  specifically  "ex- 
cepted" from  Its  provisions.  The  Veterans'  Administration  has  not 
been  placed  In  this  class,  although  In  an  effort  to  do  so,  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  the  vote  was  41  to  41,  demonstrating 
the  closely  divided  opinion  on  this  matto-. 

All  of  the  difficulties  pertaining  to  the  admlnlstratlcm  of  the 
laws  affecting  veterans  were  traceable  In  the  beginning  to  the  fact 
that  responsibility  was  at  first  distrlbtited  amongst  a  half  do»n 
different  departments  of  the  Government,  and  then  imder  the 
Treasury  Department.  Finally  the  Veterans'  Administration  was 
created  by  law  and  from  then  on  we  knew  definitely  with  whom 
we  were  dealing.  Repeatedly  the  statement  is  made  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  Important  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   It  should  be  kept  separate. 

1.  If  the  reorganization  blU  should  be  passed  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  again  placed  under  one  of  the  existing  Cabinet 
cheers — or  if  it  should  he  split  up  and  Its  work  distributed  around 
amongst  varlotis  departments  of  the  Govenmsent — ^we  will  have 
nothing  but  trouble  for  years  to  oome.  We  have  gone  aC  through 
this  grief  and  as  a  result  we  have  one  agency  upon  which  and  to 
which  the  ICemhers  of  Coagresi  can  place  thalr  finger  on  all  matters 
dealing  with  veterans  or  their  dependents,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  It  should  be  placed  amongst  the  class  of  "exospted"  agandea. 

a.  Orer  the  years  with  tha  enactment  of  laws  and  tha  Issuanoa 
at  KxecuUve  orders,  vetsosans  and  their  wlvea  or  their  widows  have 
been  granted  certain  praferanoa  in  securing  asuHoymant  with  tba 
Govammant.  Whan  the  bill  was  baCors  uia  Ssnate  I  requastsd 
that  ths  foUowlag  amandmant  should  ba  inscrisd  In  Its  proper 
plsoa: 

"^rooMsd  tturt^f^,  Tbat  nothing  baraln  eontalnsd  shall  ba  oan- 
■truad  to  prevent  tna  application  of  the  existing  veteran -pnCar- 
enoa  provisions  In  civll-servlca  laws.  Bxacutlva  orders  and  rulings." 

Just  bsfort  tha  bill  was  psasad  by  tha  •aaata.  tba  fbUowlng 
aBMndBM&t  was  tnoludad: 

"Nor  shall  anything  Ua  this  a«l  bs  eoastruad  to  prevant  tba 
appUoatlon  of  tha  sKlstlng  vstarans*  preferanos  prortslons  in  elvU- 
Bsrvloa  Uws,  liaeuttva  orovs,  aad  rttUafB.'* 

When  tba  bUl  Is  us  for  oonaldsiatteB  oa  tha  Soar  of  tha  Boon  off 
Raprssaatattvas  sUaUar  aattaa  ahould  ba  tabra  by  tba  Banas. 

X  oaa  asaura  you  that  wa  sbaU  appiaalala  this  vary  mueb  ladaad. 
Otbarwlsa.  unless  something  Is  dona  tbssa  wlU  ba  lltUa  or  ao  cbaaoa 
for  veterans  so  far  as  Oovaramant  amptoymaal  Is  oonoaraad  If  tar 
'-  tbaa  tor  tba  aga  ~ 


jA    a 


I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  lettor  to  each  World  War  veteran  tn 
the  House  believing  that  through  their  concerted  effort  these  two 
matters  can  be  properly  taken  care  of. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Tromas  Tatum. 
I>lreefor.  National  Legislative  Committea. 


I  Strenuously  Object  to  President  Roosevelt* s  Reor- 
ganization Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  April  2,  19S8 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speater.  bureaucracy 
and  eventual  dictatorship  can  easily  be  compared  to  the 
noxious  weed  commonly  known  as  "Creeping  Jenny."  Thla 
destructive  weed  starts  from  a  small  root,  grows  rairidly  In 
every  kind  of  weather,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  one 
plant  has  spread  thousands  of  tentacles  over  the  entire  field, 
destroying  every  other  kind  of  vegetation.  Thus,  one  little 
plant  with  an  idea  for  more  power,  and  in  Its  effort  to 
secure  it,  has  completely  destroyed  all  other  independent 
vegetation,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  for  the  same  to  exist. 
Tne  one  plant  then  becomes  the  supreme  dictator  over  tba 
entire  area,  and  no  opportunity  for  independent  plant  HI e 
will  again  occur  until  the  destruction  of  the  dictator  iriant. 

The  illustration  which  I  have  given  wltb  refexmce  to  the 
destructive  characteristics  of  "Creeping  Jenny"  Is  very  apt 
and  timely  in  connection  with  the  picture  as  it  ia  presented 
to  us  today  in  the  President's  reorganization  bUL  Bureauc* 
racy  and  dictatorship  is  very  much  like  "Creeping  Jenny* 
or  creeping  paralysis.  It  starts  on  a  smsOl  aoale,  and  then 
grows  rapidly  so  as  to  eventually  qiread  its  power  and  con- 
trol over  the  entire  coimtry. 

Five  ]rears  ago  the  Federal  Oovemment  had  leas  than  60 
bureaus  and  agencies  with  a  little  more  than  600,000  civ!l> 
service  and  other  emidoyees.  Today,  we  find  more  than  134 
Federal  agencies  with  a  Gtovemment  personnel  of  more  than 
one  million  employees  on  the  public  pay  rolL  This  paid 
personnel  extends  Into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  Union, 
and  now  it  is  jn-oposed  that  a  large  percentage  of  this  new 
l>er8onnel  shall  be  blanketed  into  the  permaiMBt  dvil  serv- 
ice  by  simply  conducting  a  partisan  noncompetitive  exam- 
ination to  reward  each  faithful  employee  properly  imbued 
with  the  philosophies  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  popularity  and  rapid  expanse  of  the  Ndw  Deal 
bureaucracy  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  benevo- 
lent distribution  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  the  put  et 
the  Chief  Executive.  More  than  $164K)0,00O/)0O  have  been 
spent  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  staggering  sum.  Whfle  Z 
favor  the  spending  of  public  money  to  take  cart  of  our 
citizens  in  need,  I  am  unalterably  oppoeed  to  the  squander- 
ins  of  public  funds  for  the  building  up  of  a  huge  potttlol 
nmchlne. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Its  tifflUflted  or- 
ganizations have  so  concisely  exptessed  my  views  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  President's  reorganiaitlim  bill  that  X  want  to 
quote  to  the  House  a  portion  of  a  statement  given  out  by 
Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  one  of  Its  aational  offloers.    He  said: 

Wa  ob)aet  moat  aarteoaly  to  tba  swaaplat  dslagallaa  a(  rofigiM 
slooal  au«bortty  to  tba  aaawUva  bnuMb  at  tha  OevanuMnt.  aad 
wa  eaimot  understand  how  anyoaa  lataraaCad  in  ■»»»it»t*>n«m  our 
f orax  at  govamiaaat  «aa  prapoaa  er  vela  lor  |t,  as  la  imr  sninion 
tha  Oonaaai  ought  to  retain  all  Ita  aonstttutleoal  autbarftjr.  im 
ooBformfty  with  prtnolplaa  of  damoaiatle  proeadura  aad  doaso- 


otatle  govanuaaat,  and  that  said 

antt  aitanilacl  luMaad  at  ^'^'w  ewtaUad 


oufbS  to  ba 


Protssts  against  the 
have  ben  noslved  mm 


of  the 
oC 


'^ 


^ 


;f 
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iMOcifttlaas  u  weQ  as  from  fni4<^***  at  pAtriotlc  American 
etttem.  -nieiT  objeetkns  to  tte  PrssWenfs  plan  can  be 
fummartzed  In  the  splendid  statrment  made  by  the  oCcers 
of  the  NattoiMLl  Ormnfe.  which  I  <  [uote  herewith: 

In  onr  optnkm.  tbe  «i»ctinent  a  the  Senate  bill  for  the  re- 
onranlatton  of  Pedend  agucte  in  tu  prmexit  form  would  be  a 
blow  to  the  CKom  ot  pop\ilar  goT'Tninent.  It  would  vest  tne 
taeoOv*  vHb  wtet  «•  oooeelT*  to  m  wTmUj  tmwammted  powers 
UMl  would  naw»  CoDgrwm  to  th«  itatua  at  a  mere  spectator  In 
ttM  work  of  r«ormnl«Uon.  Thl»  lould  mean  the  abandonment 
of  tbe  pi  umw  of  rvpnaentottv*  g<  wcmziient  and  would  degrade 
tbe  ida^U  of  AoMrleui  Omacertey. 

A  careful  study  of  both  Houie  and  Senate  reorganiza- 
tion bills,  can  onlj  lead  one  to   he  conclusion  that  in  this 
legislation  a  tttml  attempt  U  be  r«  made  by  the  Executive 
to  secure  complete  control  and  ( omlnation  over  all  govern- 
mental agenctes  and  personnel.     Its  provisions  will  com- 
pletely destroy  the  clvil-servloe  system  based  upon   merit. 
for  the  President  may.  by  the  st  -oke  of  his  pen,  completely 
eUmlnate  or  traxwfer  any  bureat  or  department  to  another 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  servlc  e.  thereby  doing  away  with 
the  dvil-servlce  employees  now  e  ngaged  in  the  agency  upon 
which  the  operation  is  performed.    Further  than  that,  the 
Praklent  may  also  transfer  tba  duties  of  both  legislative 
and  eonrtltatlooal  eouits  to  otter  courts  or  agencies  more 
friendly  to  his  miu«ml  ptailosop  iy  of  American  demotTacy. 
The  Members  of  the  House  et  ould  not  fool  themselves  by 
the  pledges  made  by  represent  itives  of  the  President,  to 
the  effect  that  tf  they  vote  for  this  bill  certain  agencies  of 
the  Qovemment  wiU  not   be    ouched  in   the   President's 
execution  of  ttae  reonEanisatlon  HIL    The  President  and  his 
leaders  are  only  takterest«id  in  aecurtng  sufficient  votes  to  pass 
the  bill.    After  It  becomes  a  law  there  will  be  no  need  for  a 
Congress.    To  be  frank  about  i  s  I  would  not  be  surprised 
If  the  ProkleDt  would  find  sufficient  authority  in  the  legis- 
latiim  to  either  aboUah  Ctmcress  or  transfer  its  duties  to  the 
new  Secretariat  provided  in  the  blU. 

i^/MiUt  the  Wn,  now  before  he  House.  Anally  pass  this 
body,  you  may  be  sure  that  ths  legislation  will  be  entirely 
rewritten  by  the  conference  committee.  This  committee 
win  draft  a  bill  in  aoeordance  i  nth  every  wish  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  «»^  draft  to  b<t  forced  through  the  House 
m^  tjfinstn  under  a  gag  rule  an  d  coercion  of  the  worst  kind 
wfB  contain  every  dictatorial  provision  so  much  desired  by 
our  Chief  Ezecntlve.  ^  ^ 

The  spetd  with  wl^ch  this  legislation  Is  being  rushed 
thztxi^  ttae  House  id  Representatives  plainly  indicates  the 
subterfuge  engiced  in  by  its  s  >onsorB.  They  want  to  pass 
it  before  the  American  people  realize  what  has  happened. 
This  lftf1'*'^*~*  must  be  defeated.  As  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  it  is  (lur  sacred  duty  to  deflnitejr 
defeat  this  or  any  other  leglsliitton  which  seeks  to  destroy 
oar  Amcrtcan  institutions.  Th  s  vote  on  this  Wll  will  make 
Ittstorj.  and  therefore  I  urge  a  I  of  my  colleagues  to  answer 
a  raaowiding  **xx>"  without  heeftation  or  equivocation  when 
the  mi  IsoaBsd. 


getting  its  balance  of  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1937. 
Almost  20  pages  are  devoted  to  a  statistical  review  and  dls- 

cussion  of  the  trade  relationships  between  such  an  average 
small  city  in  the  agricultural  heart  of  the  continent  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  dollars-and -cents  conclusion  arrived 
at  is  that  in  1937  the  little  city  did  very  weU;  it  ended  the 
year  with  a  net  favorable  balance — a  net  profit,  to  speak 
loosely — of  $329,000. 

One  of  the  most  pointed  and  thought -provocative  deduc- 
tions in  the  article  is  the  following: 

Asaumlng  that  the  volume  of  agricultural  sales  remains  con- 
stant. Oskaloosa  will  be  able  to  buy  a  greater  physical  voliune  of 
goods  from  the  industrial  sections  when  crop  prices  are  high,  rela- 
tive to  the  prices  or  manufactured  goods,  than  when  they  are 
relatively  low. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  points  so  convincingly  to  indus- 
trial dependence,  and  therefore  employment  dependence, 
upon  agricultural  buying  power  that  it  carries  a  lesson  Con- 
gress should  no  longer  ignore  if  we  want  to  restore  national 
prosperity  and  reduce  unemployment  permanently.  We 
have  simply  got  to  begin  at  the  source  of  our  national  wealth 
and  see  to  it,  by  governmental  fiat,  that  the  producer  of 
agricultural  raw  materials  is  provided  a  minimum  com- 
pensator>'  return  in  dollars  for  his  labor  and  on  his  invest- 
ment. Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  our  Nation  start  to 
rebuild  a  healthy  economy  in  the  same  way  as  it  builded  the 
one  that  we  formerly  enjoyed,  to  wit,  out  of  the  increment 
from  agricultural  returns. 

Tl:ie  editors  of  Fortune  magazine  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  pioneering  essay  into  such  an  uncharted  economic 
field.  Their  study  is  earnestly  ccanmended  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  who.  like  myself,  are  diligently 
endeavoring  to  find  a  national  poUcy  shelter  in  this  time  of 
economic  uncertainty  and  storm. 


Economics  of  the  Small  City 


EXTENSION  dp  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

or  icjwA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ]  LEPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdat,  Afra  2.  1938 


exhauslve 


Ur.  KICHBB.    Mr.  Speaker 
BsgaHoe  cnntalws  an 
aoBiiesof  thessoall  American 
to  me  becvnse  the  gidZMa  idg 
search  wm  Oskakwwa.  Iowa,  a 
located  to  soulheastara  Iowa 
First  Ooogreesional  District. 

The  article  treats  the  town 
measuring  its  net  inflow  and 


the  AprD  number  of  Fortune 
s^idy  of  the  basic  eco- 
lity.    It  is  of  especial  interest 
that  was  chosen  for  ttie  re- 
city  of  about  10,000  people, 
dore  to  the  borders  of  the 


a  kd 


as  If  it  were  a  little  nation, 
outflow  of  money,  and  thus 


H. 


R.  10128— -To  Provide  Parity  Prices  for  Cotton 

Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORGAN  G.  SANDERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  2.  1938 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  proposed 
bill  to  provide  for  Urifl  equalization  on  the  manufacturing 
of  cotton  and  sjmthetic  fibers  Ls  simply  this: 

To  put  into  actual  effect  the  original  and  provedly  effective 
administration  farm  program  to  establish  the  American  cot- 
ton fanner  on  a  sound  economic  foundation. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  provides:  ; 

Sic.  303.  U  and  when  appropriations  are  made  therefor,  the  Sec- 
retary 18  authorized  and  is  directed  to  make  payments  to  producers 
of  com.  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco  on  their  normal  production 
of  such  commodities  In  amounts  which,  together  with  the  proceeds 
thereof,  will  provide  a  return  to  such  producers  which  la  as  nearly 
equal  to  parity  price  as  the  funds  so  made  available  will  permit. 
All  funds  available  for  such  payments  with  resjwct  to  these  com- 
modities shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be  apportioned 
to  these  commodities  In  proportion  to  the  amoxint  by  which  each 
falls  to  reach  the  parity  Income.  Such  payments  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  and  not  In  substitution  for  any  other  payments  authorised 
by  law. 

President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  there  can  be  no  more 
payments  until  Congress  provides  the  necessary  fxmds 
through  taxation. 

Congress  itself  has  gone  on  record  in  section  303.  It  has 
spoken  very  clearly  and  unmistaJcably. 

My  proposed  bill  is  the  way  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
Congress  and  the  whole  administration  so  far  as  the  cotton 
farmer  Is  concerned,  without  imposing  an  undue  burden 
upon  anybody  or  clogging  up  already  segregated  sources  of 
tax  income. 

Cotton  at  the  present  time  is  selling  for  about  8  cents  a 
pound.    Parity  price  is   17  cents.    While  this  bill  will  not 
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raise  as  mudi  as  wiU  be  necessary  to  guarantee  parity  in- 
come to  producers,  it  will  provide  a  step  toward  it— e  good, 
solid,  substantial  step. 

This  bill  Imposes  a  graduated  scale  of  processing  taxes 
upon  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  synthetlc-flber 
goods — a  slight  tax.  but  enough  to  produce  In  revenue  about 
$100,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cotton-goods  tax  win 
produce  $75,000,000  In  revenue  and  the  synthetic-flber  tax 
about  $20,000,000. 

Here  is  what  we  can  do  with  the  $100,000,000  or  so  this  bill 
will  provide.  We  can  give  the  struggling,  staggering  cotton 
farmers  from  $10  to  $15  a  bale  on  his  cotton  toward  the 
parity  price  which  means  to  him  the  difference  between 
peonage  and  free  American  living.  Every  cent  collected 
under  this  Wll  will  be  distributed  to  cotton  farmers  all  over 
the  South.  TTie  revitalizing  force  of  their  recovery  will  be 
felt,  as  they  recover  step  by  step,  by  every  Industry  and  busi- 
ness which  looks  to  them  for  a  market.  And  this  revitallza- 
tlon  will  come  from  a  tax  only  upon  the  domestically  ccm- 
sumed  cotton. 

During  the  last  5  years  this  administration  has  driven 
steadily  toward  a  farm -security  goal. 

We  have  suffered  many  reverses  and  many  misfortunes 
in  oiu-  striving  toward  that  goaL 

As  long  ago  as  March  16,  1933.  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  said: 

At  the  same  time  that  you  and  I  tarn  Joining  in  emergency  ac- 
tion to  bring  order  to  our  banks.  *  *  *  I  deem  it  of  equal 
importance  to  take  other  and  Blmultaneous  steps  without  waiting 
for  a  later  meeting  of  Congress.  One  of  these  Is  of  definite  con- 
structive Importance  to  our  economic  recovery. 

It  relate  to  agriculture  and  seeks  to  Increase  the  purchaBlog 
power  of  our  farmers  and  the  constmiptlon  of  articles  manu- 
factured in  our  Industrial  commiinltles;  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  farm  mortgagee  and  to  Increase 
the  asaet  value  of  farm  loans  made  by  our  hanking  institutions. 

•  •  •  I  tell  you  frankly  that  It  la  a  new  and  untrod  path, 
but  I  tell  you  with  equal  frankness  that  an  unprecedented  con- 
dition calls  for  the  trial  of  new  means  to  rescue  agrlcultxire. 

In  the  CoNGR£ssiOMAL  Record  for  March  20,  1933,  page 
642,  a  radio  address  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  is  published.  Mr.  Wallace,  discussing  the  new 
farm  program  planned  by  the  administration  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  said: 

Now  for  the  thing  the  new  farm  bill  proposes  to  do. 

Its  basic  purpose  first  of  aU  is  to  Increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  farmers.  It  is,  by  that  token,  farm  relief;  but  It  Is  also  by  the 
same  token  national  relief,  for  it  Ls  true  that  mlUlons  of  urban 
employed  will  have  a  better  chance  of  going  back  to  work  when 
farm  purchasing  power  rises  enough  to  buy  the  products  of  city 
factories. 

The  goal  of  the  bill.  In  t«rms  of  price,  is  prewar  parity  between 
the  things  the  farmer  sells  and  the  things  the  farmer  buys.  Let 
me  explam  that.  In  the  prewar  years.  1909  to  1914,  wheat  brought 
around  88  or  90  cents  a  bushel  on  the  farm,  cotton  better  than  13 
cents  a  pound,  and  hogs  better  than  7  cents  a  pound.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  prices  of  things  the  fanner  had  to  buy — ^hls  fertilizer, 
farm  machinery,  and  the  like — ^were  on  a  comparable  level.  In 
general,  these  Items  bought  by  the  farmer  were  a  little  lower  than 
they  are  right  now.  But  the  prices  the  farmer  got  for  his  wheat 
and  cotton  and  hogs  were  tn  those  prewar  days  taiore  than  twice  as 
high  as  they  are  now.  It  is  that  gap  we  want  to  bridge.  And  this 
bill  provides  that  bridge. 

You  will  remember  that  when  the  original  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act;  was  passed  by  that  Congress  It  provided  for 
the  accomplishment  of  those  very  aims: 

(a)  Control  of  production  to  prevent  unwarranted  over- 
supply  and  surplus. 

(b)  Increase  of  farm  purchasing  power  through  an  ap- 
proach toward  parity  Income. 

(c)The  payment  of  equalization  funds  to  imjducers  in 
order  to  sustain  a  sensible  American  economy. 

We  had,  for  a  long  time,  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
progress  of  this  new  farm  legislation  undo:  ttiat  bin.  We 
saw  streams  of  new  blood  flowing  througb  our  soathem 
rural  areas.  We  saw  imxliictiQn  and  consami^QQ  nearing 
a  saner  and  more  e(iuitaUe  mark.  Everywhere  we  oould 
see  signs  of  advancement,  progress  away  from  the  doittti 
of  social  decay  Into  which  our  pcoite  were  falling  with  the 
depression.  ...  ^     v—^:^  ,  r^_ . 


Tlien,  because  it  could  not  countenance  methods  and  tech- 
nicalities by  which  this  salutary  program  was  being  put 
Into  effect,  the  Supreme  Court  overthrew  the  whole  A.  A.  A. 
during  the  October  1935  term. 

We  were  tossed  right  back  where  we  started. 

This  present  session  of  Congress,  at  its  Job  of  setting  the 
house  in  order  again,  last  faU  passed  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  providing  for  the  ever-normal  granary, 
the  gaging  of  production  to  within  reach  of  consumption. 
That  our  normal  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  is  8.000,000 
bales,  although  in  1937  we  produced  18.500.000  bales  and 
had  a  left-over  surplus  on  our  hands  besides,  was  a  conditioa 
It  was  determined  to  avoid. 

We  are  now  about  the  business  in  the  cotton-producing 
sections  of  the  United  States  of  making  allotments  of  acre- 
age. We  are  planning  the  crop  which  we  will  harvest  next 
fall  "Rie  farmers  who  grow  that  crop  must  have  as  near 
the  parity  price  for  it  as  it  is  In  our  power  to  reach.  We 
have  pledged  them  that  all  the  way  through,  and  we  know 
it  Is  economically  and  socially  right  that  they  should  have  it 
because  it  will  bring  all  our  various  economic  forces — ^farming, 
business.  Industry,  and  what  not — ^Into  closer  harmony  and 
cooperation. 

Tliis  bill  provides  the  way  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 


Reorgranization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  April  2.  1938 


ARTICLE    BY   DAVID   LAWRKNCS 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscokd.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  David  Lawrence: 

AcHXXvxMDrrs  on  Road  to  DicTAToa — Roossvxlt  Rsgaiobd  im 

Beuttung  Own  Qvauticatiohm 

(By  David  Jjawrence) 

President  Roosevelt  was  very  careful  to  get  his  statement  about 
not  wanting  to  be  a  dictator  published  in  the  morning  papers  at 
Thursday  rather  than  Friday,  for  If  be  had  waited  a  day  he  might 
have  run  up  against  the  skeptics  who  would  have  taken  his  re- 
marks as  Just  another  AprU-fool  Joke. 

For  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  be  bad  no  "Inclination'*  to  be  a 
dictator,  and  that  an3rway  he  dldnt  think  be  had  the  qualtflcatlooa 
to  be  a  "succeasful"  dictator,  the  newspaper  oorrespondents  wbo 
were  awakened  at  midnight  at  Warm  faring*.  Oa..  to  ba  told  that 
sensational  confession,  must  hav6  rubbed  their  eyes  and  poked 
their  ears  to  find  out  If  they  were  dreaming. 

To  announce  soleninly  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  be  a  dictator  Is  an  almost  Incredible  pmeednrs. 
but  these  are  strange  times  and  it  may  be  that  Ur.  BooMvatt'i 
saying  so  makes  him  think  he  can  make  it  so. 

Certainly,  the  fight  on  the  reorganization  bin  tn  the  House  has 
raised  the  dictatorship  issue  and  the  Chief  Kzacuttve  mtat  have 
been  much  worried  about  the  fate  of  the  measttre  tn  the  Hbuas 
to  issue  a  statement  denying  the  dictatorship  aim.  which,  ot 
coiirse,  has  been  the  princl^  charge  leveled  against  him  (or 
wanting  the  bUl  passed. 

NO    "SUCCIS8TUI."    DICTATOa 

As  dictators  come  and  go,  there  Is  pirobably  no  such  thing  as  a 
"successfxil"  dictator  over  a  course  of  time,  because,  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, who  says  he  knows  his  "historical  background,"  must  admit, 
sooner  or  later  aU  dictators  are  overthrown  and  turned  oiit  of 
jxjwer.  J 

Looking  back  5  years,  however,  M!r.  Rooeevelt  somewhat  be- 
littles and  underestimates  his  own  qualifications  when  he  says  h« 
could  not  become  a  suooessfxil  dictator.  Opinions  wiU  vary,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  are  thoee  who  will  contend  with  a  bit  of  vehcmenoa 
that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  has  made  a  pretty  good  start  and  has  at  least 

Sved  the  way  by  ooncentratlon  of  power  in  the  executive  braiM^ 
r  someone  to  come  atong  and  run  the  Oovemment  by  Kzecuttve 
decrae  instead  at  by  law.  After  all,  the  Oennan  Republic  in  pt*- 
mtlcr  days  wttneased  a  gradual  reltnqulshment  by  the  IcgMMv* 
body  of  all  powers  to  the  executive  for  supposedly  "auugtoef' 
pmposes.  so  that,  when  Mr.  Hitler  came  in,  everything 
langed  tat  him  in  supposedly  oonstttuttonai  f  astUesi. 
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SUCC  iUf  ul 


Mr  Roo«eT«It'i  reconl.  kwked  at 
or   not  be  can  qualify  a«  a 
«amln«l    anew     Here    are    some 
direction: 

1    Mz.  Rooflerelt  iginofwl  Mr 
FKleral  Trade  Oommlaalon  becauae 
dldut  •'go  along  togetlxer."    The 
to  0.  aald  tills  was  aneonstltutlohal 
around  and  did  the  same  thing  la  it 
trial  and  removed  Chairman  Morgin 
heed  a  Supreme  Court  la  one  of  1^ 
less  ■ueeeaaful  dlctatora  do. 

a   Mr.  Booaerelt  ordered  a  eonflfacatlon 
burled  It  aU  m  Kentucky  and  dltitated 
not   redeemable   In   gold— could 
dollar  ahould  be  59  oenta  inatead  ctf 


Crom  the  standpoint  of  whether 

dictator,  might  well  be 

of    his    achievements   in    that 


E  umphreys  as  a  member  of  the 

xls  mind  and  the  Commissioner's 

Supreme  Court,  by  a  vo^e  of  9 

"but   Mr.   RooeeTelt   turned 

k  when  he  held  a  public 

of  the  T.  V    A.     Refuaal  to 

principal  things  the  more  or 

of  everybody's  goJd  and 
that  only  paper  money — 
uaed.    He   dictated   that   the 
100  oenta  In  gold  value. 


DICTATSD  $4^0( 


let 


hli 


much 


5.  Mr.  BooMvelt  dictated  the 
whatever  purpoaes  he  choae  and 
•ral  benefldartea  of  fxuida  and 
to  carry  tte  1994  and  1036  eleetkida. 

4.  Mr.  Booaevelt  dlctatea  how 
what  he  shall  not  plant  or  produo  t 

6.  Mr.  Rooaevelt  dldnt  like  th( 
Court  of  tba  United  BtaSaa,  ao  be 
ecdon  aad  intimidation  and  haa 
highest  court  in  the  land 
courts  responsive,  not  to  legal 
la  one  at  Mr.  RWefs  favorite 

8.  Mr   Rooaevelt  dictates  a 
public-utility  industry  and 
aubeldles  so  that  he  can  drlin 
busineas.    This  to  not  so 
•ome  timid  souls  might  imagine 


e^Dditure  of  »4. 800 .000.000  for 

up  the  system  whereby  Ped- 

own  political  party  were  able 


ContJoI 


pr  nclples 
devltea. 
'deah 


sanctiiina 


unsuoMBsful 


var-iou.  TAi  mcTA' 


tl)at 


gocl 


7.  Mr.  Rooaevelt  has  dictated 
every  pay  envelope.    This  la  one 
out  early  to  achieve.    It  help*  to 
and  costs  up  and  It  helps  also  to 
which  dictatorship  la  moat  often 
decperata  but  taavltabto 

8.  Mr.   Uooaevelt   dictated    that 
saved  up  in  bustneaa  to  take 
ment.  or  at  least  that  surpluses 
der  a  heavy  penality  tax.    This  is 
the  capitalistic  eyataaa  and  la 

There  are  a  lot  erf  things  Mr 
vet  toward  the  dlctatcnhlp  goal 
m  mind.    He  wants,  for  instance 
that  workers  shall  work  and  the 
knowing  that  this  is  one  wmy  to 
the  electorata  and  to  maintain 

nnaOy.  Mr.  RooaeveK  has  not 
Ctrl  iimstanffs   wooM  1m  accept  a 

Alao.  Mr.  Rooaevelt  may  deny 
not  dlaeount  hla  statement  to 
la  only  a  malevolent  peram 
eminently  proper. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  may  not  reallae  it 
p**aa*Tir  beneroieace.  dim's  heartache 
latlcn    wbo    are    "lU-dad.    ill 
•bore  all.  one  muat  sOr  up 
group  ao  that  frlctloa  la  intense 
Mr.  Booaevelt  is  modest  when 
tlons.     He   has  done   a  pretty 
be  unfair  to  deprive  htm  of  the 
may   be.   of    b*vlng   changed   thti 
amending  the  Canatttutlasi.  of 
missions   a   group   of 
loauoe  Is  warped  by  the 
the  mAn  In  the  Whlta  House  anl 
•uprama  Court  la  the  true  law 


hartng 
elaa-oooacl  Dus 
revotntli  loary 
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the  farmer  shall  pl«nt  and 
on  the  farm. 

Independence  of  the  Supreme 
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all  is  that  we  did  not  have  the  $20,000.000.000 — or  thought  we 
did  not — and  ijorrowed  it  by  interest -bearing  bonds.  We 
may  have  lost  the  $20,000  000.000.  but  the  bonds  have  not 
been  lost;  they  are  still  here,  and  every  year  we  must  pay 
$600,000,000  in  interest  and  stil!  pay  the  $20,000,000,000 
principal.  If  this  debt  continues  for  50  years,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that  now.  the  interest  will  amount  to  $30,000.- 
000.000.  Adding  the  principal  then,  the  total  debt  will  be 
$50,000,000,000. 

When  the  Townsend  recovery  plan  was  proposed,  those  who 
were  instrimiental  in  borrowing  this  money  to  experiment 
-with,  brought  up  the  argument  that  the  Townsend  recovery 
program  is  "economically  unsound."  I  submit  that  those 
who  make  this  argument  and  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
this  $20,000,000,000  are  completely  foreclosed  from  making 
the  slightest  objection  to  any  plan  of  action  no  matter  how 
"economically  unsound"  it  may  appear  to  them.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  any  statement  they  make  will  not  now  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  back  home.  They  have  presumed  to 
have  all  knowledge  and  foresight  and  have  excluded  the 
Townsend  people  from  their  councils;  they  have  played  their 
hands  and  have  been  ignominiously  defeated.  What  further 
can  they  say  on  any  plan? 

In  the  United  States  there  are  approximately  10.500,000 
persons  over  60  years  of  age.  Not  all  would  agee  to  accept 
this  income  and  it  Is  calculated  that  approximately  8,000,000 
will  accept. 

The  maximum  payments  under  the  2-peTcent  transaction 
tax  would  yield  the  first  year  about  $18,000,000,000,  as  the 
gross  ti^nsactions  for  the  present  would  be  about  $900,- 
000,000,000.  The  gross  transaction  in  1929  approached 
twelve  hundred  billion,  and  the  low  point  In  1932  was  $600,- 
000.000.000. 

Tax  income,  $18,000,000,000. 

Payments  per  month    'at  the   maximum),   $1,600,000,000. 

Twelve  pajmients.  $19,200,000,000. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  what  about  the  deficiency 
of  $1,200,000,000''  That  would  be  quite  an  item  in  the 
ordinary  running  process  of  the  Government.  We  can  an- 
swer that  there  will  be  no  deficiency  of  $1,200,000,000,  or 
any  amount,  for  the  reason  that  the  Income  of  $18,000,- 
000,000  is  based  upon  conditions  remaining  as  they  were 
when  the  recovery  plan  was  instituted.  Each  month  will 
see  a  rise  in  general  business  for  the  reason  that  $1,600,- 
000.000  has  t)een  spent  which  was  not  spent  before.  It  will 
be  spent  by  those  at  the  bottom  who  have  heretofore  not 
only  been  unable  to  spend  but  in  the  main  have  been  living 
on  chanty  either  of  the  Government  or  of  their  own  people. 

The  next  month  will  still  be  better  for  the  same  reason 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  the  general  business 
turn-over  will  not  only  be  noticeable  but  will  no  doubt  show 
a  national  business  turn -over  of  20  percent  above  the  start- 
ing point.  In  dollars  this  increase  would  amount  to 
$180,000,000,000. 

Two  percent  on  this  one  hundred  and  eighty  billion  would 
yield  a  tax  of  $3,600,000,000.  This  income  will  not  only  wash 
out  the  deficiency  but  a  clear  balance  will  be  shown  on  the 
books. 

Now  what  authority  have  we  for  sajring  that  business  will 
increase  20  percent  at  the  end  of  the  year?  Robert  R. 
Doane,  special  economist,  and  Government  consultant,  stated 
that  a  monthly  increase  of  20  to  25  percent  might  be  expected. 
His  statement  was  given  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  have  made  the  estimate  purposely  very  much  less  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  on  the  downgrade  now  in  this  new  depres- 
sion, while  at  the  time  Mr.  Doane  was  sf>eaking  we  were  on 
the  upgrade.  It  takes  more  power  to  stop  a  thing  than  it 
does  to  hold  It  where  it  Is,  or  to  move  it  in  another  direction. 

As  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  which  we  all  know 
(and  after  all  this  is  the  best  information ) ,  that  when  we 
spend  over  a  billion  dollars  of  money  per  month  right  down 
at  the  grass  roots  that  all  business  surroTinding  the  spending 
will  revive.  When  that  local  business  finds  demands  for 
goods,  they  In  turn  will  buy  of  factories  to  supply  the  new 
demands  and  thus  the  entire  wheels  of  industry  will  mov«. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Journey — the  factory — ^labor  will  find  em- 
ployment, which  they  do  not  now  have,  and  all  along  the  line 
from  the  factory  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  labor  will  be  de- 
manded. As  labor  is  employed,  it  will  satisfy  its  wants  and 
increase  consumption.  There  is  no  doubt  in  this  world,  and 
no  one  will  dispute  it,  that  as  far  as  wants  go,  we  have 
enough.  The  real  trouble  is  to  satisfy  these  wants.  Not  until 
the  last  want  is  satisfied  will  we  be  overdoing  this  program  of 
circulating  money  at  the  grass  roots. 

From  the  year  1930  to  1934  the  national  Income  was  on  the 
average  thirty-four  billion  below  normal.  This  startling  and 
continuous  decUne  does  not  tell  half  the  story  in  loss  and 
ruin.  As  this  decline  continued,  it  wiped  thousands,  and 
finally  millions,  out  of  their  property  and  life  savings.  In 
the  farm  section  alone,  which  is  approximately  25  percent 
of  the  Nation's  business,  farm  values  shrunk  $48,000,000,000. 

If  we  had  adopted  the  Townsend  recovery  program  and 
held  our  Nation's  business  normal  and  did  not  increase  the 
income  at  all,  we  could  have  paid  out  the  money  to  the  aged 
and  still  have  had  a  balance.  Besides  this,  the  buying  power 
generated  by  the  spending  would  have  increased  the  income. 

There  are  several  monetary  bills  now  before  Congress  spon- 
sored by  some  of  the  leading  and  best-informed  men  in 
Congress  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  you  may 
examine  any  one  of  them  and  in  it  somewhere  will  be  a  plan 
to  put  money  into  circulation  from  the  bottom.  All  recog- 
nize that  the  supreme  essence  of  any  recovery  plan  is  buying 
power.  It  is  the  loss  of  this  that  has  stagnated  business. 
The  wants  are  just  as  many  as  they  ever  were — ^in  fact,  the 
wants  for  the  mere  necessities  of  life,  like  food,  clothing, 
housing,  medical  attention,  and  hygienic  conditions,  are  more 
acute  than  ever — and  at  least  50,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  are  not  able  to  supply  themselves  with  these  necessities. 
Beyond  that,  and  assuming  that  we  were  pursuing  a  normal 
course,  there  are  wants  enough,  real  valuable  wants,  that 
cannot  be  satisfied,  because  there  is  no  buying  power.  The 
real  essence  of  any  recovery  program,  therefore,  is  to  put  in 
motion  the  buying  power  in  the  hands  of  people  who  want 
these  things. 

In  the  Binderup  money-reform  bill  it  boldly  provides  a  way 
to  put  money  into  circulation  by  paying  a  pension  to  the 
aged  every  month  in  a  sufficient  amount  to  start  business. 
It  makes  no  difference  that  we  do  not  agree  on  the  amount: 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Binderup  bill  recognized  the  heart 
of  the  Townsend  plan. 

The  Goldsborough  monetary-reform  bill  recognizes  the 
need  of  {Hitting  the  buying  power  back  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  inhabit  the  grass-root  areas  by  providing  that  every 
local  purchaser  of  goods  shall,  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
receive  from  the  seller  a  coupon  of  money  equal  to  15  percent 
of  the  purchase  which  can  be  put  back  in  circulation  to  be 
recognized  among  banks  as  money.  It  is  the  creation  of  this 
extra  money  that  is  presumed  to  add  more  buying  power. 

In  this  short  speech  I  shall  be  unable  to  discuss  the  same 
features  in  the  other  bills,  but  will  do  so  in  a  future  speech. 
It  is  enough  now  to  say  that  the  loss  of  this  buying  power, 
according  to  all,  must  be  supplied  by  "putting  money  or 
coupons,  or  what  not,  to  be  used  as  money  'into  circulation.'  " 
and  that  it  must  start  among  the  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  heap. 

Under  any  of  these  monetary  bills  the  spending  is  pro- 
vided for  and  eventually  the  money  will  have  to  be  raised  by 
taxation.  The  Binderup  old-age  pensions  and  the  Golds- 
borough  coupons  circulating  among  banks  will  have  to  be  re- 
tired finally  through  taxation.  In  fundamentals,  therefore, 
these  bills  suggest  a  spending  through  taxation.  The  meth- 
ods proposed  in  these  bills  will  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
present  method,  while  the  Townsend  recovery  plan  will  come 
right  out  in  the  open  and  collect  a  transaction  tax  and 
everyone  will  know  what  it  is  and  what  it  will  be  spent  for. 
Those  who  complain  of  the  tax  will  cease  complaining  when 
the  benefits  of  increased  business,  employment,  and  economic 
recovery  follow. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Townsend  was  pounced  upon  by  the 
committee  of  the  House,  that  he  was  found  guilty  of  con- 


tempt of  the  House,  means  very  little  to  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  who  have  had  the  experience  of  seeing  leaders  of 
movements  arrested  and  their  characters  assailed.  Ihat 
is  always  the  method  employed  to  kill  a  movement  that  has 
ever  been  started  in  the  Interest  of  the  people  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap.  The  funny  thing  about  this  method  is  that  to 
pounce  upon  the  leaders  never  stops  the  movement.  At 
this  moment  Dr.  Townsend  could  not  stop  the  idea  that  he 
himself  set  in  motion.  It  is  an  idea  that  the  people  are 
determined  to  try,  and  no  one  can  stop  it.  To  make  a 
further  martyr  of  Dr.  Townsend  will  only  add  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  this  idea  of  recovery,  and  those  who  are  wise 
enough  to  read  the  history  of  the  past  know  that  this  will 
be  the  result.  The  opponents  of  the  Townsend  recovery 
plan  could  spend  their  time  to  better  advantage  in  fighting 
the  plan  instead  of  trying  to  Jail  an  old  man  who  brought 
forth  this  idea. 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  $20,000,000,000  spending  scheme, 
which  money  we  have  now  lost,  had  thought  out  their 
program  logically  they  would  have  at  least  saved  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  interest  that  will  accrue  on  the  huge  debt 
during  the  next  50  years.  As  stated  before,  this  interest 
debt  will  amount  to  $35,000,000,000  in  50  years.  This  could 
have  been  all  avoided  and  we  would  have  been  Just  $20,000,- 
000,000  out  In  this  experiment.  We  did  not  have  to  borrow 
money;  we  did  not  need  to  issue  interest-bearing,  tax-exempt 
bonds;  we  did  not  need  to  become  obligated  to  anyone  for 
this  money.  We  could  have  issued  the  currency,  without 
drawing  any  Interest,  spent  it,  lost  it,  and  closed  the  books; 
the  people  would  be  Just  $20,000,000,000  out.  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  in  taxation.  As  these  economically  sound 
advisers  handled  the  matter,  we  are  out,  at  the  end  of  the 
50  years,  just  $55,000,000,000. 

We  are  in  such  shape  financially  now  and  so  many  millions 
are  destitute  that  it  seems  to  me  we  can  drop  the  economi- 
cally sound  things  and  begin  to  use  a  little  common  sense 
in  its  place. 

To  show  what  the  circulation  of  $1  will  do  in  business, 
let  me  quote  from  a  monetary  authority  that  cannot  be 
said  to  be  an  organ  of  the  fanatical  money  reformers.  Ihis 
information  comes  from  the  enemy  of  all  monetary  reform, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  discussing  the  situation  in  the 
slump  of  1929  this  paper  said: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Padflc  coast  edition.  December  S, 

1934] 

DsposTT  TtmM-Ovnt  LowcsT  Sinck  Wab — lout  MoNrr  Juxvuviatoq 
at  Banks  as  Accoxtkts  Ikcxs&ss  FASTxa  Teum  AvxaMn  Dnors 

(Dow- Jones  News  Service) 

New  YoBX.. — In  October  1929  a  deposit  of  $1  In  a  New  York  bank 
was  being  used  fast  enough  to  do  $132.70  worth  of  work  In  a  year. 
Last  October  the  Esme  doUar  was  being  called  upon  to  do  annual 
work  of  only  $22.50.  Although  total  deposits  w«re  approKlmately 
the  same  In  the  2  months,  bank  funds  today  are  slmiuy  lying  Idle. 

Net  demand  deposits  In  New  York  district  member  banks  In  Octo- 
ber 1929  were  working  at  the  peak  rate  of  over  $818,000,000,000  a 
year,  but  deposits  In  October  this  year,  approximately  the  same  total, 
were  being  called  upon  to  do  annual  work  of  only  slightly  over 
$153,000,000,000.  FV>r  the  rest  of  the  country  the  figure  has  dropped 
to  a  little  over  $143,000,000,000  from  something  in  ezceas  of 
$347,000,000,000. 

Deposits  in  New  York  district  member  banks  dtirtng  October  1034 
averaged  $6,816,000,000,  compared  with  $6,106,000,000  in  October 
1929.  whUe  the  rest  of  the  country  showed  $fl,6M/)00.000  against 
$7,468,000,000  in  1929.  The  total  this  year  was  $13,500,000,000. 
compared  with  $13,633,000,000. 

rUNDS  HXLO  TBIM 

But  the  employment  of  bank  deposit  credit  is  lower  today  than 
for  any  time  since  the  close  of  the  World  War. 

This  is  evidenced  by  figures  of  debits  to  deposit  accoxints.  chiefly 
checks  against  these  accounts,  in  141  leading  centers  in  the  United 
States,  which  show  the  actual  number  of  times  that  a  dollar  of 
deposit  credit  Is  used  or  turned  over. 

It  indicates  that  there  is  a  potential  volume  of  idle  funds  tied  up 
In  these  "inert"  deposits  awaiting  an  opportune  time  for  use. 

WhUe  the  volume  of  bank  debits  to  Individual  accounts  this  year 
has  been  Increa.'iing,  and  probably  wlU  approximate  $830,000,000,000 
for  the  141  cities  in  the  country,  the  turn-over  has  not  been  affected 
because  of  the  greater  proportionate  gain  In  deposits,  more  than  off- 
setting the  larger  bank  debits. 

At  their  estimated  total  of  1934  of  $320,000,000,000.  Incidentally 
there  is  a  decline  of  more  than  $a00.000,000  compared  with  1920. 
the  year  in  .which  deposit  accounts  experienced  tJaaix  latgwt 
ovar. 
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Deal  on  Oil  Held  Likely.  On  March  25  the  Washington  Star 
carried  a  front-page  article,  under  the  caption  Tokyo  Would 
Give  Help  in  Pipe  Lines  and  Harbor  Work,  in  which  it  is 
pointed  out  that  private  Japanese  companies  are  preparing 
to  offer  Mexico  a  contract  for  500,000  barrels  of  oil  annually. 
These  Items,  coming  as  they  do  at  a  moment  when  President 
Cardenas  has  announced  the  expropriation  of  foreign-owned 
oil  and  mineral  properties  In  Mexico,  makes  it  quite  timely 
to  inquire  at  this  moment  whether  we  must  intervene  tn 
Mexico. 

Perhaps  I  should  first  make  my  own  position  clear,  since 
those  with  retentive  memories  will  remember  my  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  Ludlow  amendment.  I  am  thoroughly  opposed 
to  any  embroilment  of  this  Nation  in  foreign  affairs  outside 
of  our  own  hemisphere.  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  per- 
mitting our  armed  forces,  particularly  the  Navy,  to  play  in 
the  back  yard  of  other  nations  and  develop  hostility  and 
friction.  But.  by  the  same  token,  I  am  equally  emphatic  In 
my  feeling  that  other  nations  develop  no  interests  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  particularly  on  our  own  continent,  that  may 
cause  future  trouble.  The  time  to  pull  a  noxious  weed  is 
before  it  strikes  too  large  a  root. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Mexico  has  issued  its  order 
to  appropriate  the  lands  and  properties  of  foreign  owned 
ar.d  controlled  oil  companies.  The  State  Department  is  now 
wrestling  with  the  problem.  Some  will  say  that  the  State 
Department  should  not  be  disturbed  in  its  activities.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  matter  involving  the  future  welfare  of 
this  country  and  its  people.  I  deem  it  most  proper  that  the 
Congress  take  cognizance  of  this  situation  and  let  the  bght 
shine  in. 

Without  disclosing  the  source  of  the  information,  It  ap- 
pears that  Japanese  capital  is  now  financing  the  building  of 
surfaced  roads  in  Mexico  and  that  Japanese  are  actually  in 
charge  of  the  work.  Thus  is  Mexico  placed  In  debt  to 
Japan  and  through  this  leverage.  Japan  is  flooding  Mexico 
with  Japanese-made  goods.  It  appears  also  that  Japanese 
Industrialists  have  made  a  3-year  contract  with  Senor 
Rodriguez,  the  former  Pre.sident  of  Mexico,  to  take  the 
entire  output  of  fish  from  the  industries  controlled  by  him 
and  that  concessions  have  been  made  to  the  Japanese  in 
certain  Mexican  waters.  It  appears  also  that  Japan  Is 
making  a  strong  bid  for  special  tariff  concessions  from 
Mexico,  which  if  consummated  will  go  far  toward  destroy- 
ing the  Mexican  market  for  American  goods.  These  inci- 
dents coupled  with  the  recent  display  of  hissing  of  American 
citizens  in  Jaurez  give  color  to  the  belief  that  President 
Cardenas  in  his  program  of  expropriating  American,  British, 
and  Dutch  oil  properties,  is  in  reality  developing  a  scheme 
for  the  complete  alienation  of  the  control  of  Mexican  oil 
properties  to  Japan. 

Oddly  enough,  the  recent  silver  agreement  made  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  with  Mexico  and  the  furnishing  of 
an  outlet  for  Mexican  silver  at  a  profitable  price  places  us 
in  the  awkward  position  of  letting  the  profits  made  from 
American  purchases  of  silver  assist  in  financing  the  Mexican 
scheme  of  expropriating  the  property  of  our  own  citizens  and 
permitting  the  Japanese  to  obtain  a  weU -entrenched  foothold 
In  the  country  which  immediately  adjoins  us  on  the  south. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  whole  relationship  with 
Mexico.  Trotsky  has  found  safe  haven  there.  There  he  is 
permitted  to  write  and  disseminate  his  articles  on  commu- 
nism to  the  Mexican  and  American  pnress,  and  apparently  the 
only  restriction  on  his  propaganda  activities  is  that  he  must 
not  assail  the  President  of  the  United  States.  His  presence 
in  Mexico  has  made  it  something  of  a  haven  for  other  Com- 
munists. Mexico  enjoys  a  nonquota  status  with  respect  to 
migrations  into  the  United  States,  and  thus  without  regard 
to  the  quota  law  many  of  these  advocates  of  communism  can 
infiltrate  into  the  United  States  and  add  to  whatever  sub- 
versive element  is  already  here. 

It  Is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  of  a  500,000-barrel  contract  for 
all  as  the  one  and  (mly  consideration  for  the  Japanese  interest 
in  the  oil  resources  of  Mexico.  The  Poza  Rica  field, 
whence  tt  is  piopuaed  to  build  this  pipe  line  to  a  deep-water 
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port  on  the  Pacific,  is  capable  of  producing  250,000  barrels 
daily;  and  any  pipe  line,  when  augmented  with  additional 
pumping  facilities,  could  carry  from  40,000  to  50,000  barrels 
daily  to  a  Pacific  port.  The  proposed  contract  would  there- 
fore call  for  only  10  days'  production  and  transportation 
from  this  field,  and  it  is  too  much  to  believe  that  for  such 
a  consideration  the  Japanese  would  offer  assistance  to  Mexico 
to  construct  such  a  pipe  line.  The  interest  must  be  deeper 
than  that. 

With  Japanese  domination  developing  in  a  nation  which 
is  right  under  our  nose;  with  a  safe  haven  for  Trotsky  and 
his  apostles  at  our  very  doorstep;  with  a  powerful  radio  sta- 
tion in  Mexico  to  pour  propaganda  into  this  country;  with 
the  expropriation  of  the  oil  properties  of  our  own  citizens  so 
that  Japan  might  control  the  oil  supply  of  Mexico;  with  the 
prospect  of  Japanese  engineers  streamlining  and  speeding  up 
industri£d  production  in  Mexico,  with  Japanese  capital  and 
Japanese  labor  to  ovei"whelm  our  own  markets;  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  expropriation  of  American  interests  in  Mexican 
railroads  and  mineral  properties,  also  with  Japanese  assist- 
ance, there  has  developed  an  acute  situation  that  requires 
immediate  and  vigorous  action. 

Diplomats  might  work  it  out,  but  I  am  willing  to  hear  from 
the  American  people  on  this  subject. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  April  2.  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    PATRICK  J.  BOLAND.  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ON  APRIL  1,  1938 


Mr.  BOLAND  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
radio  address  made  by  me  over  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co. 
network  Friday  night,  April  1,  1938: 

I  shaU  dlscuBS  the  need  of  reorganization  of  governmental  de- 
partments as  recommended  by  President  Roosevelt  which  is  caus- 
ing considerable  comment,  and  will  also  refer  to  unwarranted 
propa^^anda  against  this  pending  legislation. 

One  unpleasant  phenomenon  that  hampers  CTongreSS  In  itfi  con- 
sideration of  large  questions  is  the  organized  effort  by  interested 
groups  to  influence  the  vote.  The  right  of  petition  is.  of  course, 
a  sacred  thing  In  our  American  system  and  nobody  on  earth  ob- 
jects to  a  constituent  advising  his  Congressman  of  his  views  on 
any  stated  subject. 

In  this  reorganization  bill,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
perversion  of  this  right  of  petition.  I  am  told  that  150,000  tele- 
grams have  reached  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  would  strain  credulity  to  assume  that  any  great  number  of 
these  have  been  paid  for  by  the  senders.  I  know  of  no  Congress- 
man who  has  the  time  to  read  all  of  these  messages.  The  idea  is 
simply  to  overwhelm  them  with  their  number.  They  are  the  out- 
put of  one  CT  several  organizations  whose  only  policy  is  to  oppose 
President  Roosevelt  In  everything  he  does.  We  know  there  is  little 
new  In  the  President's  recommendation  for  the  correction  of  the 
cumbersome  barnacles  that  have  been  granted  through  the  years 
onto  the  governmental  machine.  Every  President,  I  think,  for  40 
years  has  caUed  attention  to  the  dupUcatlon  of  effort  among  the 
departments,  to  the  incongruity  of  certain  activities  being  at- 
tached to  a  branch  with  entirely  different  functions,  and  to  other 
outgrowths  that  cause  delay,  expense  and  confusion  in  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  our  national  affairs. 

President  Hoover  offered  recommendations  of  a  similar  and,  in 
many  instances,  an  Identical  character  with  those  presented  in  the 
pending  bill.  It  is  notable  that  the  same  elements  that  are  now 
fighting  against  the  measure  fought  for  It  when  It  was  proposed 
by  a  Republican  President.  This  circumstance  alone  indicates  the 
insincerity  of  the  campaign  against  the  present  reorganization  bill. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  deluge  of  messages  wlU  have  any 
effect,  for  the  Congressmen  are  now  BOc\ist<»aed  to  these  telegraphic 
deluges.  We  had  a  sample  storm  of  this  nature  when  the  utilities 
bill  was  up.  It  was  revealed  by  a  Senate  Investigation  that  the 
utility  companies  had  filed  thousands  at  messages  signed  either 


with  fictitious  names  or  names  taken  from  telephone  directories 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  bearers  of  those  names.  Men  In 
charge  of  the  telegraph  offices,  subpenaed  before  the  Investigating 
ccmmlttee,  testified  that  messages  in  bulk  bundles  of  100  or  more 
were  filed  and  paid  for  by  a  single  individual,  a  stranger  In  the 
community  from  which  the  messages  proceeded,  and  of  which  the 
apparent  signers  were  resident. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  accusing  my  colleagues  who  have  indicated 
their  opposition  to  the  bill  of  knowledge  of  or  connivance  In  any 
such  scheme,  but  the  similarity  of  the  present  wire  bllxzard  to  that 
Investigated  2  years  ago  Indicates  that  somebody  or  somebodies, 
are  up  to  the  same  old  scheme  to  influence  the  votes  of  Members 
of  Congress.  The  same  kind  of  people  who  (Mdd  out  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  send  the  utility  telegrams  would  cheer- 
fully repeat  that  expedient  If  they  thought  they  could  aooon^illsli 
their  purpose. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  largest  enterprise 
in  this  country  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  is  the  most  Im- 
portant matter  before  the  American  people  today.  What  It  does, 
and  how  It  does  It.  is  your  concern  and  mine  and,  in  the  time 
allotted  to  me  tonight,  I  shall  discuss  th'f  business  of  running  the 
United  States  and  its  reorganization  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

What  a  long  way  the  duties  of  the  President  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Oovernment  have  traveled  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Picture  Washington,  our  capital — 1800 — a  smaU  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  more  famed  as  a  trading  center  for  the 
neighboring  farmers  than  it  was  as  the  headquarters  of  a  new 
nation.  Picture  the  days  when  there  were  only  four  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, the  Secretaries  of  State.  Treastiry,  and  War,  and  the  Att<»ney 
General.  The  duties  of  government  Were  few,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple comprLiing  the  administrative  branch  of  that  Government 
numbt-red  less  than  a  thousand.  The  population  of  the  entire 
country  was  only  4,000,000.  The  problem  and  the  relaUonshlp  of 
the  Government  to  the  people  were  simple.  But  then  the  Nation 
began  to  grow  and  with  the  momentum  of  an  avalanche  rushing 
down  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Industrialism,  empire  buUdlng,  and 
the  American  spirit  of  expansion,  step  by  step,  developed  the  vast, 
far-reaching  glorlc as  Nation  that  wo  know  today.  And  to  me  It  ts 
material  to  Inquire,  "Has  the  American  Oo/emment  and  the  con- 
duct of  Its  affairs  kept  pace  with  its  growth  In  populaUon  and 
wealth?" 

Naturally,  as  the  population,  business  life,  and  territorial  limits 
of  this  Nation  expanded,  the  governmental  duties  likewise  tocreased. 
With  these  duties  new  agencies,  bureaus,  and  Cabinet  Departments 
were  created,  until  today  we  find  that  here  In  Washington  Is  a 
Oovernment  lacking  in  coordination,  overlapping,  and  composed  of 
small  independent  bureaus.  This  condition — never  intentional — 
has  been  the  result  of  a  long  development  and  expansion  of  the 
duties  of  Uncle  Sam.  For  50  years  after  George  Washington  there 
were  only  six  departments,  then  came  the  Interior  Department  in 
1849,  Agriculture  In  1889,  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903.  In  addi- 
tion, after  the  Civil  War,  agencies  and  commissions  began  to  arise, 
all  under  different  Presidents  and  for  various  reasons.  The  public 
nature  of  various  industries  caused  in  rapid  succession  the  creation 
of  separate  independent  agencies  regulating  raUroads,  telephone, 
telegraph,  radio,  power,  stock  exchanges,  stockyards,  food  producers, 
and  whisky  manufacturers. 

The  multiplicity  of  arms  Ln  our  present  governmental  anatomy 
makes  It  impossible  for  one  hand  to  know  what  the  others  are 
doing.  As  a  result  it  has  often  been  the  case  for  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent agencies  to  conduct  identical  investigations,  perform  slmUar 
functions,  and  use  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  to  be  attained.  Consolidation 
win  certainly  reduce  such  waste  and  duplication  to  an  appreciable 
minimum. 

It  is  very  likely  that  some  method  will  also  be  discovered  to  place 
all  Government  credit  agencies,  such  as  Federal  Housing.  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  and  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, under  one  department.  This  step  woiild  clearly  simplify  the 
process  of  negotiating  Government  loans.  It  would  then  be  no 
longer  necessary  to  send  applications  and  requests  for  information 
to  four  or  five  places  before  locating  the  appropriate  bureau. 

And,  what  is  more  Important,  by  centralizing  the  credit  agencies 
of  the  Oovenunent  the  responslbUlty  for  all  Government  loans 
could  be  more  easily  identified  and  ascertatned. 

If  you  walked  into  your  bank  you  would  not  be  shunted  from 
department  to  department,  or  sent  to  a  branch  two  blocks  sway. 
No;  the  banks'  activities  are  consolidated,  and  to  me  a  suggestion 
that  the  Government's  lending  activities  be  likewise  consolidated 
is  not  politics  or  dictatorial,  but  good  business  and  common  sense. 

Imagine  a  letter  being  forwarded  by  you  or  your  next-door 
neighbor  Inquiring  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Oovemment  would 
grant  a  seed  loan  and  that  letter  passing  through  four  or  five 
or  six  biireauB  or  agencies  before  it  reaches  the  one  most  fitted 
to  handle  your  particular  caise.  Such  a  situation  like  that  occurs 
every  day  in  Washington,  not  once  or  twice,  but  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times.  As  a  result,  an  answer  to  your  letter  Is  delayed 
and  time  and  money  are  wasted  in  the  handling  of  it. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  talk  this  evening,  the  conduct 
of  the  American  Government  is  your  business  and  you,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  are  entitled  to  efficient  and  capable  administration 
of  that  business,  but.  in  all  fairness,  remember — It  is  a  big  busi- 
ness— 700,000  employees — branches  and  agents  aU  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Why — the  Treasury  Department  alone  cashes  over 
500,000  checks  every  day. 
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and    ineffldent   mana^^cment    In 
In    the    United    States   has    been 
A  few  attempts,  mostly  non- 
correct   It.     Borne   minor   ctianges 


and  sUtecures 


D.  Roosevelt,  Is  suppcrtlng  this 

t^Mre  are  many  obstadefs   and  Im- 

Ws,  as  Members  of  Con- 

vlth  declarations  of  small  groups. 

of   this  overlapping   sltua- 

i^eedy  for  the  continuance  of  varl- 

whlch  neither  report  to 

situation  never  contemplated 
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they  themselves  are  clothed  in 
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that    certain    measures    be 
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The  President  and  the  Members 
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to  ymi  my  oonvlctloc  that  the 
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OF  REBfARKS 


A.  WOLVERTON 


HON.  CHARLES 

ow  mw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATTVES 
Artsrioy.  Llyra  2,  i«JI 

Mr.  WOI^VSmnON.  Mr.  eLeaker.  todfty  the  HooM  of  Rep- 
is  teee  to  facer  with  ooe  of  the  most  serious 
nrrtilftm  It  has  been  eaOed  umq  to  make  In  its  entire  history. 
It  la  ao  reoofnted  hr  the  people  of  the  country.  This  is 
IdalBlr  evktant  tar  the  tremeBdous  Ikwd  of  telesrama  aod  let- 
ten  that  ha^  reached  the  n  onberdilp  of  this  House  during 
the  last  fev  days.  They  havi  come  from  erery  portion  of  the 
Fkom  the  smallest  community  to  the  largest  city 
have  eone  pg  irtestinc  asainst  the  enactment 
o(  the  administration's  so-eiDed  reorganization  bill.  They 
likewlae  lepresent  every  typ>  of  our  dttenahlp.  The  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  Industrlai  ist  and  the  humble  worker.  The 
farmer  and  the  dty  workei.  Bis  and  Uttie  businessmen. 
Teachers  and  students.  Bvc  ry  class,  color,  and  creed  have 
raised  thdr  voice  in  opposition.    I  confess  that,  with  one 


that 


I  have  received  has  been  a  pro- 


teat  acalnal  the  enactment  o '  this  bilL  Heter  before  in  my 
legislative  service  have  I  ezpi  rienced  anything  like  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  the  public.    Ii  i  otba  instances  there  has  usu- 


ally been  some  substantial  sentiment  for  prop(»ed  legislation, 
even  though  the  general  opinion  might  be  otherwise,  but  in 
this  case  there  has  been  a  lack  of  any  real  favorable  sentiment 
If  I  am  to  Judge  by  the  messages  received. 

BASIS  OF  OPPOSITION 

What  is  there  in  this  proposed  legislation  that  has  created 
such  universal  opposition  to  it?  There  must  be  a  reason  for 
such  an  unusual  situation.  Certainly  public  opinion  could 
not  be  aroused  to  such  an  extent  without  some  substantial 
reason  to  justify  It. 

It  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  partisanship,  be- 
cause the  opposition  comes  from  the  membership  of  all 
political  parties.  It  cannot  be  laid  to  "economic  royalists'* 
for  the  humble  worker  on  farm  and  in  shop  is  likewise 
aroused.  Nor  can  it  be  charged  that  any  base  or  ignoble 
purpose  actuates  those  who  oppose  it,  for  we  find  civic,  fra- 
ternal, patriotic,  religious,  veterans,  labor,  and  farm  groups 
standing  together  in  voicing  their  opposition.  These  cannot 
all  be  wrong.  Their  interests  are  too  diversified,  and  include 
too  many  different  types  and  characters  of  citizenship,  to  be 
unified  or  molded  into  a  common  purpose  with  like  mind, 
except  on  a  basis  or  for  a  reason  that  is  considered  funda- 
mental to  our  welfare  as  a  nation. 

When  we  give  careful  analysis  to  the  opposition  that  has 
been  expressed  In  such  unmistakable  terms  to  this  House  we 
find  a  common  thought  running  through  all  the  numerous 
and  varied  messages  that  have  been  received.  You  may  find 
it  to  be  expressed  differently,  according  to  the  varsrlng  back- 
ground of  those  who  express  their  opposition,  but  funda- 
mentally the  reason  is  in  each  case  the  same;  namely,  a  fear 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  strip  Congress  of  certain 
legislative  functions  and  duties  that  are  entrusted  to  it,  as 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Ttiese  individuals  who  £u*e  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
national  welfare  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  intended  that 
Congr^s  should  divest  Itself  In  any  particular  of  the  right 
and  duty  to  function  as  the  lawmaking  body  of  the  Nation, 
or  that  there  should  be  any  delegation  of  its  powers  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

During  our  entire  existence  as  a  Nation  under  the  Con- 
stitution our  people  have  been  taught  and  do  believe  that 
this  Nation  can  function  most  effectively  and  wisely  by  a 
division  of  the  powers  of  government  with  three  distinct 
branches,  namely,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial; 
and.  that  it  was  a  wise  provision  in  the  Constitution  to  give 
each  branch  certain  clearly  defined  rights,  duties,  powers, 
and  functions  and  subject  each  to  certain  restrictions  or 
limitations.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  people  of  the 
Nation  have  observed  and  respected  these  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  government  set  up  by  the  Constitution.  They 
have  likewise  seen  the  Nation  prosper  and  grow  until  it  has 
reached  a  commanding  position  of  influence  among  the 
naticms  of  the  world.  It  L*?  not  strange  therefore  that  the 
people  of  the  Nation  should  become  aroused  at  evidence 
of  an  intention  to  shift,  curtail,  or  delegate  to  any  consider- 
able extent  these  powers  of  gcivemment  that  have  been  so 
delicately  balanced  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Nor,  is  it  strange  that  they  should  resist  any  and  every 
effort  to  Increase  the  power  of  one  branch  above  the  other 
contrary  to  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  Constitution- 
It  is  this  spirit  of  reverence  for  a  system  of  government 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  amid  ctuLn^ng  condition*;, 
that  makes  any  change  in  the  basic  law  a  matter  of  such 
grave  concern  to  every  class  of  our  citizenship. 

SVXNTS    or    PAST    CSZATZ    PSISKNT    IXAB 

Certain  events  that  have  preceded  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill  have  had  a  large  part  in  creating  the  existence  of  the 
present  fear  and  have  made  the  opposition  militant  and 
aggressive. 

The  first  event  that  deserves  consideration  sls  an  explana- 
tion of  the  present  adverse  state  of  mind  is  the  effort  that 
was  made  1  year  ago  by  the  President  to  gam  control  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  devious  method  of  circumventing  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and,  at  v^ulance  with  what 
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had  been  the  intent  of  the  framera  of  the  Constitution  and  ' 
the  established  practice  during  our  entire  existence  as  a 
nation.  The  (^positi(m  to  the  President's  Supreme  Court 
proposal  was  ba^  upon  the  apprehension  that  the  real  ob- 
jective was  to  make  the  judiciaiy  subservient  to  the  Elxecu- 
tlve.  It  WEks  this  violent  dislocation  of  the  respective  spheres 
of  action,  as  between  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches,  as 
had  been  purposely  fixed  and  carefully  defined  by  those  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  that  caused  the  people  to  arise 
and  demand  the  defeat  of  that  proposal  They  wen  un- 
willing to  have  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gtovemment  build 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  judicial  branch.  Consequently,  the 
plan  was  definitely  and  emphatically  defeated.  The  effort, 
however,  to  increase  Presidential  power  in  that  instance  has 
made  the  people  of  the  Nation  peculiarly  sensitive  since  that 
time,  to  every  possible  change  that  might  lead  to  increased 
power  in  the  executive  branch  of  GovemnMnt. 

Thus,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  when  the  original  admin- 
istration bill  to  accomplish  the  purposes  sought  by  the  pres- 
ent bill,  and,  many  in  addition  thereto,  was  offered  it  was 
immediately  scrutinised  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  it  con- 
tained of  increasing  the  powers  of  the  executive  branch  at  the 
expense  of  the  legldative  branch  of  the  Government  A 
study  of  that  original  bill,  known  as  the  Brownlow  Mil.  and 
to  which  the  President  gave  his  appfxival  in  submitting  the 
same  to  Congress,  will  show  that  it  was  Just  as  far  reaching 
in  its  effort  to  build  up  the  executive  branch  at  the  expense 
of  the  legislative  branch  as  the  President's  Supreme  Court 
proposal  had  been  In  seeking  to  build  up  the  executive  at 
the  expense  of  the  judicial  branch.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent's Court  proposal  and  this  reorganisation  bill  taken  to- 
gether naturally  created  a  sense  of  fear  and  concern  because 
of  an  evident  intent  or  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  President 
to  increase  the  executive  power  to  the  detriment  of  both 
the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 


What  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  have  caused  such 
widespread  fear  among  our  citiaenshlp  and  Boch  intense 
earnestness  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  pending  bill?  The 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  possibilities  that  were  inhermt 
under  the  terms  of  the  original  UU. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  who  has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  original  bill  to  recn-ganize  the  departments  of  govmunent 
that  it  authorized  the  President  not  merely  to  reorganize.  I»it. 
by  Executive  order,  to  abolish  or  to  change  the  name  and 
functions  of  every  agency  and  oflBce  in  the  entire  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  without  ccxisulting  Congress,  in- 
cluding those  agencies  and  ofllees  which  have  been  created  by 
Congress  during  the  last  140  years  to  do  the  country's  busi- 
ness. It  permitted  the  President  to  decide  the  m^hod  of 
appointment  of  aU  heads,  officers,  and  employees  of  all  re- 
organized agencies,  which  means  that,  if  the  bill  were  en- 
acted. Presidential  aMwintments  would  require  no  conflima- 
tion  by  the  Senate. 

Thus,  every  executive  departmfOit,  independmt  establish- 
ment, commission,  legislative  court,  board,  bureau,  service, 
administration,  authority,  federally  owned  and  controlled 
corporation,  agency,  divl^on,  or  activity  of  the  United  States, 
indudirtg  every  right,  privilege,  power,  or  du^  attaching 
thereto,  would  be  sufajert  to  aholition.  alteration,  or  transfer 
by  the  President  at  his  sole  discretion  and  without  reference 
to  Congreas. 

Frequently  reference  is  made  by  profMnents  at  this  type  of 
legislation  to  efforts  that  have  been  prevkxialy  made  to  clothe 
other  Presidents  with  authority  to  reorcanize  deipartments  of 
government.  In  the  past,  various  bills  have  been  offered  in 
Congress  for  that  purpose,  but  In  each  instance  the  proposed 
authority  was  llmtted  and  restricted.  No  such  biU  has  ever 
sought  or  even  suggested  giving  a  Presldeiit  such  unbounded 
power  as  was  conferred  by  the  act  to  which  President  Roose- 
velt gave  his  approvaL  A  reading  of  the  act  of  1932.  ubich 
was  submitted  during  the  term  of  President  Hoover,  will  sub- 
stantiate this  fact.  It  specifically  provided  that  any  Ezecu- 
UfK  order  issued  under  the  act  was  required  to  be  submitted 
X.: 


to  the  Congress  and  mii^t  be  set  aside  by  resolution  of  either 
branch  of  the  Congress.  But  no  such  provision  vas  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  offered  by  President  Roosevelt.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  latter  bill  the  President  could  exaxise  aQ  the 
powexs  enumerated  therein  with  finality  and  with  no  account- 
ability to  anyone,  not  even  to  Congress. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  was  so  drawn  that,  through  the 
power  given  to  the  President  to  abolish,  or  trarefer,  or 
change  all  Federal  agencies,  their  officers,  and  their  func- 
tions, the  President  could  control  the  policies,  decisions,  and 
actions  of  these  agencies.  And  the  President  could  control 
the  immensely  important  independent  oonunissions  and 
boards,  which  are  primarily  the  instruments  of  CongreM  and 
not  oi  the  President. 

There  are  certain  regulatory  agencies  in  our  Oovemmeat. 
some  purely  executive  and  others  semijndicial,  upon  whose 
policies  and  actions  depends,  in  large  measure,  the  welfare  of 
every  section  of  the  country.  These  ageiwies  inttmateiy  af- 
fect the  Natitxi's  economic  life,  the  life  of  every  class  of  oar 
people,  of  all  consumers,  of  labor,  of  ImElnms,  and  agricul- 
ture. I  have  in  mind  such  agencies  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  with  Jurisdiction  over  railroads  and 
motortrucks  and  busses — the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
with  power  to  regulate  and  ccmtrol  the  interstate  distribution 
of  electric  energy— the  National  Labor  Relattont  Board,  for 
aettlonent  of  labor  difBculttes  the  Railroad 
Board,  to  promote  settlement  at  railroad  labor 
the  Social  Security  Commission  with  its  widespread  Juris- 
diction over  social  welfare— the  Securities  and  »»^K*«ig*' 
Commission,  to  regulate  and  control  sale  of  securities — the 
Communications  Commission,  with  regulatory  power  oivcr 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  communioatkms — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  with  direct  control  over  banlring  thff 
Fedaral  Trade  Commissian.  to  prohihit  unfair  trade  pnc> 
tices — the  Civil  Service  Commiaakm,  to  provkh 
efficiency  in  government,  and  oUaers  to  whidi  refi 
might  be  made.  In  addition  to  these  quasi-judicial  or  quasi- 
legislative  agencies  of  govonment  there  ave  numerous  and 
varied  administrative  agencies,  such  as  the  Raikoad  Retire- 
ment Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Veterans'  Admio- 
istration,  and  similar  boards  directly  affecting  the  weUare  of 
millions  of  mu  people.  To  enumerate  all  and  sundry  the 
numerous  and  varied  activities  of  government  would  require 
a  length  of  time  not  warranted.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
by  the  illustrations  already  given  how  broad  and  widespread 
was  the  scope  of  the  original  blD  offered  by  the  Piesideirt  to 
enable  him  to  reorganise  the  departments  of  govermnmt. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  any  President,  armed  with  the 
powers  granted  in  that  bill,  could  shape  with  an  iron  hand 
the  policies  and  decisions  and  action  of  aU  these  agencies. 
For  if  their  policies,  decisions,  or  action  did  not  suit  him.  he 
could  discontinue  the  agoicics  themselves,  remove  or  discip- 
line their  oOccts.  or  change  the  fimctioos  of  the  agencies, 
as  he  pleased,  in  accordance  with  his  own  will,  or  his  biaib 
or  his  political  advantage. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  powers  granted  to  the  President 
were  misused  at  any  time  in  the  future  then  Congress  ooidd 
repeal  the  law.  Such  a  suggestion  does  not  contcnpiat«  the 
practical  dUOralty  that  would  be  encountered  before  SMdi  a 
plan  could  be  carried  out.  In  fact,  repeal  would  be  praett- 
caOy  impossible  when  it  is  conaMered  that  soeb  a  repeal,  tf 
vetoed  bgr  the  President,  could  only  be  overridden  br  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  The  diflleulty  of  accompHsKtng 
such  a  purpose  Is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  Presi- 
dent would  have  at  his  disposal  soeh  extensive  patronage  aad 
power  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  defeat  any 
effort  at  repeal.  Furthermore,  tt  would  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  have  one-third  of  tAttoet  Senate  or  House  favorabte 
to  him  to  effectively  block  any  effort  to  xepeaL  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  under  «>eh  circumstances  the  effort  to 
repeal  could  be  easily  defeated.  Thus  powra' once  surrendered 
by  Congress  and  given  to  the  President  would  in  all  probabi^ 
UjT  nevK  be  recovered. 
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Senate  and  the  amended 
enables  us  to  more  clearly 
that  underlies  this  present 
tlonable  features  of  the  oi 
as  the  result  of  the  intense 
•gainst  It.  yet  there  is  sufflc 


oajscnom  to  pnniiNG  bill 

I  have  referred  at  some  le  ngth  to  the  original  bill  because 
tt  serves  as  a  background  t^  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the 

ill  now  before  this  House,  and, 
lerstand  the  purpose  and  intent 
)ill.  While  some  of  the  objec- 
lal  bill  have  been  eliminated 
widespread  opposition  raised 
lent  that  remains  in  the  present 
bill  to  fully  Justify  the  continued  opposition  that  has  been 
apparent  since  Its  presentation  to  the  House. 

In  addition  to  the  opposi  ion  that  has  been  raised  to  the 
tun  as  a  result  of  the  genea  al  powers  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  change,  alter,  trans  er,  and  abolish  departments  of 
govemmmt  without  proper  reservation  for  congressional 
approval,  there  is  also  defin  te  and  positive  objection  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  sieciflcally  abolish  the  CUvil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  oflk  e  of  the  Comptroller  General,  as 
it  has  existed  for  the  last  li  or  more  3^ars,  and  the  setting 
up  of  a  new  department  of  welfare  with  a  secretary  in  the 
President's  C^Uiinet 

CITIL 

Under  the  terms  of  the  [bill  now  before  the  House,  the 
Civil  Senrln  Cwnrrrtwion  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  nonpartisan 
and  noopoUtlcal  board.  Injits  place  there  will  be  set  up  a 
tfnfle  administrator,  appomted  by  the  President,  and  to 
serve  orJy  at  the  will  of  tie  President.  Thus  at  once  the 
ackninlatrattOQ  of  the  civil  service  in  the  Federal  Gk>vem- 
mfsni  woukl  be  changrd  Intc  a  partisan  pcdltlcal  machine. 

In  addltloo  to  this  fund  unentally  objectionable  feature, 
the  bill  will  also  provide  t  lat  Federal  employees  not  now 
under  eivU  senrtoe  ean  be  "blanketed"  into  a  civil-service 
status  without  taking  any  coe^Mtttlve  examination.  This 
enableB  the  prcMnt  admtnMratlwi  to  take  nearly  300,000  of 
Its  ao-caUed  finirrgency  emkoyeea  that  have  baen  added  to 
the  Federal  pay  roll  sinoe  iftutch  oi  1933  and  give  each  of 
them  the  protectkm  ci  civUl-SCTvice  status  without  requiring 
a  competitive  examination  io  be  taken  by  any  one  of  them. 
Thus  poMtlcal  appntnteas  wnh  no  other  recommendation  for 
the  poslUons  they  now  ho  d  other  than  political  activity, 
certified  to  by  the  proper  >oIltkal  leader,  become  equal  to 
and  entitled  to  the  same  bei  eflts  as  the  employees  who  under 
previous  administrations  ret  eived  appointment  to  their  ix>si- 
tlons  on  the  basis  of  comp<  tence  demonstrated  by  competi- 
tive examinations,  and  wi  hout  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions. The  sole  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  give  security 
of  poaltiOD.  for  the  years  ah  ead.  to  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  favored  by  th<   present  administration. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  a  nffopriate  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  present  artmlntstra  km  has  had  less  respect  for  civil 
service  than  any  admlnlatral  ton  that  has  iH^ceded  it  since  the 
fioauturatlcn  of  the  merit  aj  ston  In  our  Federal  Ooivemment 
mrane  than  50  years  ago.  Ii  each  administration  up  to  the 
prceent  there  has  been  a  coi  ttanaal  Inereaae  in  the  number  of 
poajtiona  and  lixttvlduala  loade  suhjeet  to  its  provisions. 
iBUBedlately  bef^  the  adv<  nt  of  the  present  administration 


dvU 


had  reached  Ita 


ThK  eiBelent  and  faithful 
troBer  Oeneral  since  the  office 
more  than  15  years  ago  is 
Time  azid  again,  as  an  agdnt 


hlgbeat  peak  of  recognitMm  and 
Under  the  preacot  administration,  however,  not 
only  haw  ci»U-amlca  requl  Tnents  been  openly  disregarded 
in  many  of  the  regular  esta  illahed  branches  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  service  but  all  of  the  300.000  so-called  emergency  em- 
pioyeea  appoiDted  aince  the  M«ent  administration  came  into 
power  have  been  ^nnlnted  without  regard  to  merit  or  effl- 
and  solely  upon  a  p>liticiil  basis.  Thus  avil  service 
haa  become  a  mockery  imc  er  this  administration,  and  the 
it  talU,  by  making  poaiible  a  dvU-servioe  status  for  all 
of  thaae  300.M0  polttkal  apf  ointeea,  adds  to  the  mockery  and 
a  direct  Injustice  to  :»pable  persons  who,  if  given  an 
ofiiKirtnnltsr.  could  fetahllsh  heir  worthiness  for  appointment 
bqr  competitive  examinations . 


ocmmAL  ■  orrsum 
service  rendered  by  the  Comp- 

was  first  established  a  little 
known  throughout  the  Nation. 

of  Congress,  he  has  stopped 


executive  departments  of  the  Government  from  expending 
public  funds  in  a  different  manner  or  for  different  purpose 
than  authorized  by  Congress.  Frequently  he  has  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  those  high  in  Government  service  whose 
plans  were  frustrated  by  his  action  as  Comptroller  Oeneral. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  the  President's 
plan  to  plant  a  belt  of  trees  from  north  to  south  across  the 
country  was  stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  approve  the  project.  His  objection  wsis  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  project  had  not  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Now  comes  this  bill  to  abolish  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Comptroller  General  as  an  agent  of  Congress  and  to 
place  him  under  the  President  with  power  in  the  President 
to  remove  him  at  any  time.  There  could  be  no  more  fla- 
grant disregard  of  the  rights  of  Congress  than  this  proposal. 
But,  beyond  the  denial  of  congressional  right  or  authority 
is  a  complete  disregard  of  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
who  have  a  right  to  see  that  public  moneys  are  not  expended 
for  any  purpose  not  previously  approved  by  Congress,  the 
only  agency  under  the  Constitution  with  power  to  appro- 
priate public  moneys.  The  practical  effect  of  this  provision 
in  the  bill  would  be  to  place  the  purse  strings  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  departments  and  enable  them  to  entirely 
disregard  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  Congress  by  spending 
moneys  for  purposes  not  appropriated  by  Congress. 

CKKATTOW   OF  DEPMrTMENT  OF  WELF&SB 

The  objection  that  has  been  voiced  with  reference  to  creat- 
ing a  department  of  welfare,  with  a  Secretary  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  arises  not  entirely  from  the  standpoint  that 
it  is  Intended  to  gather  together  under  one  secretary  all  the 
welfare  activities  of  the  Government,  with  oxnplete  charge 
over  the  spending  of  the  vast  siuns  now  being  expended  for 
relief  purposes  and  the  consequent  power  to  be  wielded  by 
one  man,  but  because  of  the  provision  in  the  bill  that  the 
secretary  of  welfare  shall  promote  publie  health,  education, 
and  welfare  activities.  The  provision  that  is  particularly 
objectionable,  if  I  can  judge  by  the  protests  received,  relates 
to  education.  Fear  is  constantly  expressed  that  such  power 
to  promote  education  may  in  some  manner  be  utilized  to 
direct  or  curtail  existing  educational  freedom.  Thi"  objec- 
tion has  been  presented  by  those  who  speak  for  religious 
colleges  and  schools. 

Assurances  have  been  given  that  the  word  "education" 
will  be  removed  from  the  bill.  This  attitude  upon  the  part 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  bill  clearly  indicates  the  aroused 
public  sentiment  that  is  opposed  to  the  bill.  Effort  is  being 
made  in  the  House,  sis  in  the  Senate,  to  promise  anything 
to  get  the  bill  through  in  some  form. 


LP  I ICIENCT     WTTHOUT     DBf t  RTTCTIOW 

Public  sentiment  is  seldom  aroused  to  the  extent  that  It 
has  been  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  la  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  most  of  our  people  are  anxious 
to  have  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  government,  and  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  departments  of  government 
are  In  need  of  reorganization  before  gemiine  efficiency  can 
be  attained.  The  desire  for  such,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 
gr«t  as  to  want  it  at  any  price.  We  fhid  opposition  to  the 
present  bill  because  the  price  exacted  is  too  great,  namely, 
surrender  by  Congress  to  the  Executive  control  over  func- 
tions of  government  that  are  inherently  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  system  of  government. 

Much  of  the  criticism  against  the  present  bill  could  be 
eliminated  if  the  objectional  features  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  bill,  or,  at  least,  if  suitable  provision  is  made  to  pre- 
serve the  right,  authority,  and  functions  of  Congress.  If 
such  is  done  then  we  could  have  a  reorganization  of  de- 
partments of  government  that  would  provide  us  with  the 
benefits  without  destruction  of  established  customs.  To  pass 
the  bill  in  Its  present  form  without  such  amendments  would 
be  to  surrender  many  of  our  established  principles  of  govern- 
ment. Aheady  those  in  charge  of  the  bill  have  given  some 
indication  of  a  willingness  to  recognize  the  deep-seated  and 
sincere  basis  for  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  the  result 
may  be  that  some  amendments  will  be  made  that  will  leave 
Congress  supreme  in  its  authority  to  pass  upon  changes  to 
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be  made  by  the  PrecideDt  instead  of  betng  subservient  to  blm. 
If  this  change  is  accampUahed  it  will  be  a  great  victory  for 
constitutional  government.  Without  it,  however,  there  can 
be  no  Justification  for  giving  support  to  the  bill. 

I  am  likewise  convinced  that  if  real  efficiency  in  the  oper- 
ation of  govemmoit  is  to  be  attained  we  must  maintain 
the  administration  of  our  civil  service  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
axul  not  permit  it  to  be  placed  under  p^tlcal  control  as  con- 
templated by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  presented  to  Con- 
gress. For  the  same  reason  the  office  of  Ctnnptroller  General 
should  be  preserved  in  a  manner  that  will  permit  it  to  func- 
tion with  the  same  honesty  of  purpose  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  as  has  characterized  its  operation 
under  Comptroller  General  McCarl  for  15  years.  The  only 
objection  that  has  been  raised  against  him  was  that  he  has 
operated  his  office  clear  of  political  control;  and  the  only  per- 
sons who  have  made  this  complaint  are  those  who  have  been 
thwarted  in  their  effort  to  override  the  will  of  Congress. 
Honest,  dean,  and  efficient  administration  of  government  de- 
mands Its  retention.  The  universal  protest  that  has  arisen 
from  all  over  the  country  against  its  abolition  Is  the  finest 
tribute  that  could  be  offered  for  the  faithful  and  conscientious 
manner  in  which  its  ardxious  duties  have  been  fulfilled.  With- 
out it  political  management  of  Oovemment  affairs  would  run 
uncontrolled.  The  fight  must  be  kept  up  until  this  great 
institution  of  oin*  Oovemment  Is  made  safe  and  secure,  and 
placed  beyond  the  attack  of  those  who  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  political  power. 

If  comparison  is  made  between  the  bill  as  It  is  now  and  as 
it  was  originally  introduced  by  the  President's  Commission,  it 
will  be  foimd  to  be  vastly  different.  Many  of  the  quak- 
Judicial  independent  agencies  of  government  have  been 
eliminated  from  Its  provisions.  While  this  accomplishment 
is  very  gratifying  yet  there  is  mudi  more  to  be  done  before 
the  bill  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The  National  Orange, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  veterans'  organizations, 
church,  civic,  fraternal,  and  patriotic  organizations  who  have 
.loined  their  protests  with  those  of  thousands  of  Individuals 
from  all  over  the  Nation  and  communicated  their  opposition 
to  their  Representatives  in  Congress  demand  a  real  and  not 
a  hollow  victory  on  the  fundamental  questions  Involved. 

The  issue  is  plain.  Unless  the  t^U  is  amended  to  eliminate 
aU  the  objectionable  features  then  it  should  be  defeated. 


The  Soath  and  the  New  Deal  Cotton  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NXW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  2,  193i 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.   HAMILTON  FESH,   OP  NEW  YORK, 

ON    liARCH    80.    1B38 


ICr.  FD3H.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
main in  the  Rkcokd,  I  Include  a  speech  wbidi  I  made  over 
the  I^zie  hocdc-up  ol  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from 
the  caiicago  studios  on  Wedxkesday,  March  SO.  1938.  as 
follows: 

I  am  grateful  to  tba  NaUoiuJ  BroMlcaatlag  Co.  tot  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Kpeak.  over  tbeir  Dtzie  netwack.  from  Cblcago  atid 
thereby  reach  the  ears  of  InvlBible  awUenoee  In  the  coUon  and 
textile  States  of  the  South.  It  te  aeldom  that  the  voioe  of  a 
Republican  Member  of  Ooogren,  and  an  out^wken  oppcoient  of 
the  tinsoxind  experiments,  the  economic  faUadea.  and  coUeotivlam 
of  the  New  Deal,  is  heard  in  certain  TCttont  of  the  southland. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  have  served  continuously  for 
18  years  in  the  Congress  from  President  Rooaevelt's  home  district 
In  New  York  State — al^ough  I  want  to  make  very  dear  that 
I  do  not  represent  him  or  ills  views  over  the  radio  thle  evering. 
I  put  my  covmtry  above  my  party  and  want  above  everything  to 
have  a  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous  America  and  that  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  sections  of  our  country  for  if  the  agrlculttiral 
South  Is  not  prosperoxu  then  Its  purchasing  power  Is  reduced 
and  It  buys  less  from  the  Industrial  North  and  last.     I  am  as 


Interested  In  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  South  as  I  am  In 
my  own  State  of  New  York. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  New  Deal  fallacies  and  panaceas 
are  steadily  driving  the  southern  textUe  and  cotton  States  into 
an  economic  crisis  more  serious  than  the  CJvU  War.  Already  the 
cotton  States  have  lost  over  80  percmt  of  their  ezpcwt  trade  to 
foreign  nations  and  a  oontlnuaUon  of  the  New  Deal  program  of  de- 
struction and  scarcity  wUl  bring  desolation  to  the  South  and  graat 
Onanctal  losses  to  the  entire  Nation.  The  loss  at  the  world  mar- 
kets for  the  surplus  cotton  crops  of  the  South  means  Inevltabl* 
gconomlc  disaster  and  flnaaelal  ruin.  Par  the  sake  of  temporary 
profit  to  the  cotton  growws  and  In  order  to  pursue  nelniloas 
mirages  under  an  Alice  In  Wonderland  theory  that  the  more  re- 
duction the  more  wealth,  the  whole  economic  future  of  the  South 
te  being  sacrificed  on  an  altar  of  New  Deal  experUnoits  and  ex- 
pedients. The  situation  te  far  too  serious  to  Ignore  any  kmger,  aa 
the  New  Deal  policies  liave  Increased  unemployment  In  the  South 
and  brought  ruin  and  misery  to  the  tenant  farm«B  and  aha/*- 
croppers.  There  is  less  cotton  being  exported  than  at  any  time  slnoe 
the  ClTll  War  due  to  the  kiss  of  death  from  tlie  Wallaces  and  other 
New  Deal  wand-wavers  and  cryatal-gaaers.  I  believe  the  paasaga 
of  the  new  farm  bill  will  cause  over  a  million  southerners  engaged 
In  planting,  harvesting,  ginning,  oompresslng.  tran^wrttng,  and 
shipping  cotton,  and  In  warehouses  and  mills  to  lose  their  Joba 
thte  year. 

Under  Republican  administtatlons.  from  lOao  to  1890,  cotton  was 
selling  at  an  average  oi  17  cents  a  pound.  Today,  after  6  years 
of  unsound  New  Deal  policies,  cotton  te  selling  at  B%  cents  per 
pound — a  loss  of  100  percent. 

It  might  not  be  fair  to  make  thte  erttlclsm  if  the  New  Deal  had 
been  in  power  for  only  1  or  2  years,  but  It  has  been  in  power  for 
6  years,  and  has  been  experimenting  with  cotton  all  that  time. 
As  the  result  of  6  years'  New  Deal  /aUades.  eotton  U  now  — mrtg  i^t 
BVii  cents.  No  one  can  blame  the  BcpuhUean  Party  for  that  or 
blame  a  Republican  tariff.  The  New  Deal  has  had  cootzol  of  the 
tariff  for  6  years  In  both  Houses  at  Oongreaa  as  mU  as  through 
the  SUte  De^rtment. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  already  owns,  thnrugh  loaoa. 
fi.000,000  bales  of  cotton  and  will  probaUy  acquire  a  million  more' 
at  a  total  cost  of  $300,000,000.  In  addition,  there  will  be  about 
4j000XX)0  more  bales  of  last  year's  crop  carried  ov»  t»»i^  «mr  la 
private  warehouses.    A  truly  tragic  litoatlon. 

The  answer  te  that  something  te  wrong  with  these  costly  ex- 
periments. I  want  to  see  the  Amerlean  people  employed  and  the 
farmers  prosperous.  Let  the  Oosxgzeas  work  out  a  practical  scheme 
so  the  farmer  can  jnroduce  cotton  at  a  profit,  employ  labor,  and  send 
our  surplxiB  abroad  to  foreign  markets  aad  thus  restof*  te  Amory^ 
the  foreign  markets  for  the  surplus  cotton  crop  and  give  th^  ootton 
farmers  the  profit  from  selling  cotton  in  the  world  markets  In- 
stead of  surrendering  these  markets  day  by  day  and  month  by 
month.  The  administration  has  no  policy  whatever.  We  are  merdy 
drifting  each  year  from  farm  blU  to  fann  bill  that  does  not  protect 
the  farmers  and  does  not  enable  us  to  sell  our  surplus  crops.  Svery- 
body  knows,  whether  he  comes  from  the  North  or  South,  that 
Brazil,  E^ypt,  Abyssinia,  China,  India,  and  Soviet  Russia  an  pro- 
ducing more  cotton  every  year.  We  used  to  sell  BjOOOfiOO  bales  of 
cotton  abroad  annually.  Thte  year  we  will  be  lucky  if  we  sen 
4,000,000  bales,  and  next  year  we  may  sell  only  8.000Xno.  and  so 
on.  The  time  has  come  to  try  to  wxn^  out  some  sound  and  work- 
able scdutlon  of  thte  cotton  problem. 

I  would  be  willing  to  favor  a  domestlc-allatmert  plan  and  provide 
for  a  minimum  price  of  10  cents  for  ootton  In  the  domestic  market. 
selling  the  entire  surplus  abroad  at  the  world  pslce  and  toingliMr 
back  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollsrs  to  thte  eountry  to  be  'Ht- 
trlbuted  among  the  ootton  farmers  along  ttie  lines  of  the  licKarr- 
Haugen  bUl. 

There  are  a  ntuaber  of  workable  proposals  to  regain  the  eotton 
markets  oi  the  world,  but  unless  oonsrtmctlve  action  te  taken  by 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  soon  our  remaining  markets  will  dwindle 
away  and  vanish  and  we  will  never  regain  them. 

The  South  te  facing  an  eoonomlo  ertete.  and  the  longer  It  permlU 
the  New  Deal  to  dole  out  a  few  cents  a  pound  benefit  to  lull  the 
cotton  growers  Into  a  false  mbsb  of  astimlty  the  greater  will  be  the 
disaster  when  they  wake  up  and  find  all  of  the  world  markets  for 
their  cotton  surplus  gone,  and  Japanese  eotton  goods  swamping  our 
American  maitets  made  from  ootton  produeed'  in  India,  nntp^  mmi 
BrazU.  ~— — , 

The  southern  shipping  ports  of  Charieston,  Savannah.  Norfolk. 
Memphte,  New  Orleans,  and  Oalvestoa  are  all  suffering  from  the 
decline  in  our  ootton  exports.  What  does  It  profit  Uie  cotton  States 
to  lose  the  world  markets  and  a^the  same  time  get  half  the  price 
for  their  cotton  that  they  did  under  tit*  HardliM  and  Cooudse 
administrattom?  ^^ 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  rttqwwsl  let  me  discuss  briefly  another 
phase  of  the  cotton  situation. 

The  textile  miUs  of  North  and  Sooth  Carolina.  Virginia.  Tennea- 
see.  Oeorgia.  and  Alabama  are  all  being  sertoiisiy  handlem^  by 
the  competition  from  Japanese  ootton  goods  In  the  PhUlppinee 
and  In  South  and  Central  America.  The  actual  importation  of 
Japcmese  cotton  goods  into  the  tTnlted  States  te  taking  on  alarming 
prc^wrtlons.  axul  U  continued  wlU  foree  niacy  ootton  mills  In  both 
the  North  and  South  to  shut  down  and  thereby  Increase  the  ranks 
of  the  unemi^oyed.  Last  year  140.000.000  square  yards  of  Japanese 
cotton  goods  were  Imported  Into  the  United  States,  as  against  only 
1.000,000  yards  in  1933. 

I  charge  the  administration,  through  the  r'<>ic-.:^&ry  free-trade 
policies  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  and  particular  v  e;  a  result  of  th* 
unconditional  most-favored-zuitlan  clause,  with  L.ing  responsible  for 
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one    of    lU   grf-atest   sources    of 
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helping  to  undermine  and  deatrojr  the  textile  Industry  of  tte  South. 


wealth   and    employment,   for   the 


benoflt  of  Japanese  labor,  paid  SO  cents  a  day. 

The   time   has  come  to  tell   tae  truth   and   place   the   responsi- 


bility Just  where  It  belongs — on 

▼ell  and  his  free-trade  Secretarir  of  State.  Cordell  Hull. 

b«  self-evident  that  American 

Japanese  labor  paid  20  cents  a 


the  shoulders  of  President  Roose- 

It  must 
labor  cannot  compete  with  skilled 
day  and  operating  modern  textile 
plants  equipped  for  mass  production.  However.  SecreUry  Hull  Is 
deaf.  dumb.  >ind  blind  to  the  welfare  and  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can textile  Industry,  which  emfloyn  400.000  Industrious  and  loyal 
American  cltixens  and  fwrmiU  hja  free-trade  obaesslon  to  bring  ruin 
and  chaos  to  the  South. 

What  does  It  avail  the  Ameiican  wa«e  earners  and  farmers  If 
the  cheap  products  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  permitted  to  enter  our 
American  markets  and  close  ow  factories  and  lose  our  own  farm 
markets?  President  Roosevelt  s]  teaks  one  day  of  higher  wages  and 
prices  and  the  next  forces  Amer  can  labor  to  compete  with  the  low 
wage  scales  of  fovign  countrlas. 

I  happen  to  believe  In  a  unirorm  wage  and  hour  bill,  starting 
at  25  cents  an  hour  and  graduUly  Increasing  until  In  S  years  it 

President  Roosevelt,  however,  attacked 
the  mill  and  factory  owners  of  tt  e  South  and  called  them  feudalists 
and  Pasclata  for  not  Increasing  t  le  wage  scale.  But.  In  all  fairness. 
bow  can  the  wages  in  the  southc  m  textile  mills  be  increased  unless 
adequate  tariff  protection  be  piovlded  against  the  importation  of 
Japanese  cotton  goods  Increasla ;  rapidly  as  a  result  of  t^e  uncon- 
ditional most-favored-natlon  cli  uae  in  the  Hull  trade  agreements? 
It  must  be  self-evldect  tl^t  Axierlcan  labor  In  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North  cannot  compete  with  the  mass  production  from  the 
modemly  equipped   textile   mils  of   Japan   where    labor   is   $2   a 


week. 

The  Wew  Deal  merry-go-roiiad 
and  coming  out  nowhere.     Ztie 


ing   It   a  reoession.    but   what 


power  that  Prsaldcnt  Rooaevelt 
If  the  President  wants  to  help 


Carb 
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OF 
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SDITOSUAL    Of    THB    BlTRLINaTCW 


MARCi: 


Mr.   PLDMLEY.    Mr 
called  to  an  editorial  recentljr 


has  been  gotsf  around  and  around. 

truth  is  that  the  merry-go-  -ound 

broke  down,  and  we  are  la  tbe  ookM  of  a  Roosevelt  depression. 

It  was  inevitable  from  the  bsginning.  as  no  nation  could  long 
end\ire  the  unsound  experiment  i.  collectivism,  and  vast  squander- 
ing of  the  people's  money  without  destroying  business  confidence. 
It  was  Juat  ft  question  of  Ubm  i  hen  the  coUapas  would  occur,  and 
how  serious  it  would  be. 

Tbm  shoiild  be  no  surprise  that  tl:e  constant  hounding,  ham- 
pering, and  harassing  of  bualnas.  backed  by  reputed  abtise  and 
attacks,  has  not  only  destroyed  »nfldence  but  caused  an  economic 
depression — a  Oovemment-nuMle  or  Roosevelt  depresslon^-of  alarm- 
ing magnitude  with  13.000,000  onemptoyed  and  5.000.000  on  part 
ttm*. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  th<  silly  raving,  ranting,  and  vllUfylng 
o^  t>»»«*n««.  either  big  or  little,  ^nd  trying  to  blame  it  for  the  pres- 

nothlng,  except  to  fxirther  destroy 
confidence,  promote  class  batretl.  and  bring  misery  and  unemploy- 
ment to  American  labCT  and  farners. 

President  Roosevelt,  less  than  I  years  ago.  when  the  economic  out- 
look showed  temporary  improven  ent.  took  full  political  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  claimed  credit  or  It  by  saying.  "We  planned  it  that 
way;  let  no  one  tell  you  diffemtly"  Today,  with  about  13.000,000 
American  unemployed  and  milliims  vrorking  but  3  days  a  week,  the 
President  cannot  escape  the  res  wnsibility  ai  his  own  planning  by 
trying  to  piace  the  blame  on  bui  ness.  vrealth.  the  Congresa,  the  vet- 
erans, the  pren.  or  tbe  Republic  m  Party.  In  my  opinion.  President 
Roosevelt  is  solely  responsible  ft  r  the  depression.    Let  us  stop  call 


it   really    is — a   Government-made 


Roosevelt  depreaston.     No  Chle'  Sxecutive  ever  had  on*-half  the 


has  had  for  the  past  5  years. 

let  him  stop  attacJiLing  btjslnefls  and 
give  proper  protectioc  to  our  bottoo  farmers  and  textUe  employees 
from  riiinous  foreign  competltloz  .  Let  him  try  to  restore  oonfidence. 
ttimuiate  private  indiistry.  and  thereby  revive  employment  for  our 
loyal  and  industrious  wa«e  earners  now  walking  the  streets  looking 
for  jobs  in  both  tbe  North  and  inj '^  ~  ■ 
tbe  factories. 


tbe  South  and  on  tbe  farms  an  1  in 


Mexico 


OF  REMARKS 


A.  PLUMLEY 

VfRMONT  I 

REPRESENTATIVES 
April  2,  193i  , 


(VT.)     DAILY    NIW8    OP 
31.  1988 


SpeEiker 


my  attrition   has  been 
appearing  in  the  Burllngtoa 


Daily  News,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  relation  to  the  Mexican 
trouble  currently  being  given  considerable  publicity  in  the 
Nation's  press. 

The  Daily  News  is  a  newspaper  owned  and  published  by 
Col.  H  Nelson  Jack.son,  known  to  many  in  this  House  and 
elsewhere  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Legion. 
There  are  many  people  scattered  all  over  this  country  of 
ours  who  will  be  interested  to  read  what  "Jack"  thinks  about 
the  situation  in  Mexico,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  either  wrote 
or  inspired  the  editorial  utterance  which  I  ask  leave  to  file 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom   the   Burlington    (Vt  )    Dally    News  of  March  31,    1938] 

CURB  MEXICO 

The  churlish.  Insufferable  attitude  of  Mexico  toward  our  vested 
interests  In  that  country,  our  principles,  and  our  nationals,  must 
be  curbed  before  our  Nation  Is  made  to  look  too  ridiculous. 

Through  years  of  controversial  relations,  today  at  breaking 
point,  the  United  States  has  countered  Mexican  Impudence  with 
forbearance  arrogance  with  Indulgence,  swaggering  Insolence  with 
111-dlplomatlc  dignity 

It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt;   time  for  resolute  action. 

Several  yesirs  ago  one  of  our  statesmen,  apprised  of  Mexican 
ravages  of  women,  circumscription  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
depredation  of  American  property  In  the  country  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  gave  plo\i.«i   utterance : 

"God  never  us«^d  a  sword  " 

Josephus  Daniel."!,  our  present  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  today  Is 
embroiled  In  the  bitter  turmoil  of  Mexican  duplicity  and  arro- 
gance. 

Just  how  much  longer  is  Mexico  to  be  permitted  to  tnumb  her 
nose  at  Uncle  Sam' 

The  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Teddy  of  Bull  Moose 
8Uid  Big  Stick  memory,  wsis  wont  to  say: 

"Hit   the  line  hard  '■ 

Placating  phrases  dribbled  from  the  mouths  of  Mllquetoastlan 
statesmen  found  no  favor  with  him. 

In  succinct,  emphatic  di  claration,  "T.  R,"  In  conversation  with 
a  prominent  Vermont  academician,  presented  his  solution  of  the 
Mexican  problem : 

"We  must  own  or  control  that  ground  which  lies  between  ovir 
country  and  the  Panama  Canal,  or  we  will  be  In  trouble." 

Well,  we  don't  and  we  are 

The  Burlington  Daily  News  quotes  from  a  current  Associated 
Press  dispatch : 

"Relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  took  the  gravest 
turn  o*  the  past  decade  today  when  Ambassador  Joeephus  Daniels 
presented  a  stiff  American  protest  against  expropriation  of  the 
•400.000,000  foreign-owned  oil  indu.stry, " 

Let  us  sound  the  depths  of  Mexican  Intractlblllty  over  that  period 
including  the  Madero-Dlaz-Vllla  regimes  during  which  Diaz  alone 
displayed  any  constructive  policy.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
Invested  by  Americans  in  Mexico's  mining  and  other  Industries. 
These  interests  have  been  snarled  at  by  a  preponderantly  Illiterate 
people;  commandeered,  rifled,  and  pUlaged  by  banditti,  seized  by  re- 
fractory and  tyrannical  governments. 

Is  this  to  continue'' 

Ehirmg  the  World  War.  with  world  democracy  at  stake.  Germany 
used  Mexico  as  a  cat's-paw  for  numerous  and  overt  acts  of  propa- 
ganda. Now  we  have  the  red  menace  In  Mexico — a  reflection  of  the 
corroding  influence  of  the  Soviet — communism  In  its  most  vitriolic 
form. 

American  millions,  American  lives,  are  threatened  In  Mexico.  The 
chectrein  must  be  pulled  uut  if  disaster,  as  predicted  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  to  be  averted.     His  Is  the  logical  course: 

"Own  or  control  that  territory." 

Our  Navy  and  Army  departments,  apprehensive  about  the  streng^th 
of  our  Pacific  defenses,  might  well  study  the  Mexican  border  men- 
ace— with  Japan  hand  in  glove  with  the  land  of  the  tortilla  and 
frljole  on  the  oil  question.  That  border  is  a  vulnerable  and  vital 
crevice  in  our  national  armor. 

President  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  have  moved  in  the  right  direction  by  refusing  to  trade  In 
Mexico's  silver  mart.  Commendable  but  Insufficient  Mexico  needs 
a  lesson  In  discipline.     Firmly  diplomatic.  If  possible;  martial  If  not. 

The  United  States  must  protect  her  Interests  In  Mexico.  If  it 
cannot  be  done  through  ambassadorial  channels  (and  apparently 
this   Is  too  much    to  hope  for),   then   we  must  go  there  and  do 

It.     We  are  dealing  with  a  country  without  honor,  without  ethlca 

a  country  which  harbors  a  majority  of  vicious,  sulky,  treacherous 
people  who  wUl  never  comprehend  other  than  drastic  treatment. 

•Teddy"  had  the  right  Idea: 

"Own  or  control  that  territory." 

Curb  Mexico. 

May  It  not  mean  battle  strife,  but,  war  or  no  war: 

"America,  curb  Mexico — now." 
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Comparison  of  T.  V.  A-  and  Power  Company  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  A.  L.  FORD 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  2.  1938 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  sincje  January  3, 
1935,  the  beginning  of  my  first  term  in  Congress.  I  have 
assisted  the  people  of  Okolona,  Bnice,  Ecrjs,  Taccopola,  and 
ether  communities  in  Calhoun,  Chickasaw,  and  Pontotoc 
Coonties  in  securing  cheap  electric  pov<^  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  This  has  resulted  in  substantial  ^^TMMvri»^ 
savings  to  the  consumers  of  electricity  at  those  places  and 
has  made  it  possible  for  a  great  many  farmers  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  rural  electrification  that  they  could  not  have 
otherwise  obtained. 


I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see  all  of  the  people  of  my 
district  recen-ing  the  same  benefits. 

I  have  constantly  kept  up  my  efforts  to  get  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  expand  its  operaUons  so  as  to  mclude 
the  entire  Fourth  Congressional  District.  Heretofore  con- 
tract restrictions  have  prevented  the  Authority  from  moving 
into  areas  served  by  the  power  companies.  These  restrictions 
1^0  longer  exist,  because  the  contracts  have  expired. 

In  order  that  the  people  who  are  not  now  receiving  power 
through  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  may  see  what  a 
financial  saving  would  be  brought  to  them  if  they  were  able 
to  get  T.  V.  A.  power.  I  herewith  present  the  following  tables, 
compiled  to  show  the  difference  between  rates  charged  by 
the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  power  companies.  Every  community 
In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  with  a  population  of 
250  or  more  at  the  1930  census  is  included  in  this  table. 
The  towns  which  have  T.  V.  A.  rates  are  Bruce.  Ecru.  Oko- 
lona, Pontotoc,  Sherman,  and  Toccopola.  Any  citizen  ^rtio 
is  interested  In  more  reasonable  electric-power  rates  can 
compare  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  with  the  utility  rates,  as  shown  in 
these  tables,  and  he  will  readily  understand  why  I  have  been 
so  active  in  my  efforts  to  secure  the  T.  V.  A.  scrylce. 


Tabu  1-Net  monthly  eieetrie  power  bOU  for  residentiml  terMee.  Jan   /.  1937.  in  toum»  and  dtie,  in  PowtK  Conorenitmmi  Dtstrlet 

Of   MUsitaippt    wtth   250   popvXation   or   more 
[Sonrt*  o(  ftsnres:  Paderal  Power  Commiaaion.  WMtnagtoB.  D  C  J 

or^n  pan  ««rdinK  to  ^  condition,  of  the  atimr*  »U  piaa  U.  iho«  c«sto«r,  .ho  SSSTtSrS^lLrp'rioo^^.jK'^ 


Cwnmiinity 


Ackenn&n* 

.^ekermmn 

Braor* 

Calhoan  City  I 
CkUiofiB  CitT- 

C'arroUloa 

Denos  t 

Dtrma. 

Duck  EUl 

Ecru* 

Ktbd 

Euporaf 

Eupora 

Omtada - 

Houlkai 

Floulka - 

Hoiistoii# 

Houston 

KilmichMl 

KoMdusko* 

LotiUvilM 

IyOU!5vil]« 

MeCool 

Mathjstoo^  .. 

Matbistoo 

North  CarraO- 
ton. 

.N'ozapst«r# 

NoKapBtar 

Okolotia' 


Popu- 
lation, 

IIOO 
oeA9ua 


Pontotoc*. 

Sherman*. 


flaOta... 

3M 

Toocopota* 

388 

Vaiden 

648 

Vardaman  f.._ 

627 

Vardaman 

sr 

Weir#  ,. 

570 

Wetr 

570 

Winona 

2.607 

1,  IW 

\\m 

MS 

1.012 

1,013 

523 

456 

sao 

671 
L092 
1.0»2 
4,348 

S7t 

1,477 

1,477 

577 

3,237 

3.013 

a.«3 

562 
484 
484 
»4 

sae 

^235 

Z018 
464 


Nam^  of  Btility  SKrrinf  rooimuiUty 


Mississippi  Pow«  Co 

Mlwissippi  Power  Co.t*. 

Pontnt/K  Ei«;trir  Poarv  AtaoetatioQ  *  '. 

ML^issippi  Power  Co 

Mwistlppi  Power  Co.f  • 

Mississippi  Pow«  ii  Light  Op.f 

Mississippi  Power  Co 

Mississippi  Power  Co.f I 

M i.^isissippi  PowT  &  Light  Co.t.  _ 

Pontotoc  Etectrie  Power  Assod^tian  < '. 

Miaassippi  Power  &   LJcht  Co.t 

Missimippi  Power  Co 

Mississippi  Power  Co  t  • 

MiKissippi  Power  &  Liebt  Co.f 

Mississippi  Poa-OT  Co 

Missiaiptri  Power  Co.t* 

Mississippi  Power  Co 

MiaBi-««ippI  Power  Co.f 

Mississippi  Power  A  Lj(;ht  Co 

JCoKiusko.  City  Water  and  Ucbt  Plant 

Mississippi  Powor  Co 

MiKissippl  Power  Co.t* 

Mississippi  Poww  A  Ugfat  Co.f 

Mississippi  Power  Co  _  

Mississippi  Power  Co.t* 

Mississippi  Power  A  Lifbt  Co.t 

Mississippi  Power  Co 

Mississippi  Power  Co.t* 

Okolona.    Munidpal    Watar  A    Light 

Plant.  t«». 
Pontotoc:  Eloetric  Poww  Association  *  *. 
Tombirbee    Electnc    Power    Associa- 

do.t 

Poototoc  KIsetrie  Power  Association  < ' . 

Mississippi  Power  &  LJsht  Co.t 

Mississippi  Powir  Co „. 

Mississippi  Poww  Co.f  • 

Mississippi  Powor  Co 

Mississippi  Power  Co.t  * 

Mississippi  Power  ii  Light  Co.t 


I4thtint  and  small  applianees 


Mintanum  bin 


Anaooot 


SI.  00 
1.00 
LOO 
1.00 
1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
1.00 
LOC 
LOO 
1.00 


Kilo- 
watt- 
hoars, 
inclD- 

siv« 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

LOO 

LOO 

1.00 


1.00 
1  00 
1.00 

1.00 
LOO 

S.0O 
1.00 
LOO 
1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
1.00 
LOO 


11 

12 

B 
II 
12 

e 

11 

12 

6 

25 

C 

11 

12 

8 

II 

12 

n 

12 
6 
II 
11 
12 
12 
11 
12 
6 

II 
12 

36 

» 
35 

18 
25 
6 
11 
12 
11 

n 

7 


ISkOo- 
wattr 
boars 


ISklkK 
wrtt- 
hoors 


SLS 
1  17 
l.M 

Las 

1.17 
L» 

Las 

L17 
LW 
LOO 

Lao 

L38 


1  17 
1.2H 
1.  17 
1.80 
1.35 
L3i 
1.  17 
l.W 
1-2S 
1.  17 
L80 

1.38 
l.!7 
LOO 

1.00 
LOO 

ZOO 

1.00 
L80 
1.28 
L17 

Lak 

L17 
LOO 


$2.13 
1.72 
LOO 
2.13 
1.72 
2.40 
X13 
L72 
Z40 
1.0(1 
TMi 
2.13 
LH 
X02 
Z13 
L72 
Z  13 
1.72 
Z40 
125 
ZI3 
1.72 
113 
Z  13 
L72 
Z40 

ZI3 
1.72 
LOO 

LOO 
LOO 

Z4e 

LOO 
Z40 
Z13 
L7a 
ZU 
L7Z 
Z30 


40kilo- 
watt- 
boun 


$2  05 
Z54 

i.no 

Z95 
Z54 
3.30 
2B5 
ZM 
3.30 
1.60 
3.30 
Z95 
254 

zea 

Z«5 
Z54 
Z»5 
Z54 

3  30 

3.6(1 

zas 

Z54 

4  85 

Z06 
Z54 
3  30 

2U5 
ZM 

1  60 


Utht- 


appli- 
anoea, 
and  re- 
frljrera- 
tion 


lOP  kilo- 

Wlitt- 

bours 


Z» 

L60 

a.  30 

ZftS 
ZM 

za6 

ZM 

ZIO 


$5  35 

4  «2 

3  50 
5..^5 
4.63 
5.90 

5  35 
4.62 
5.90 
2  SO 
5.90 
5.35 

4  fi2 
(53 
5.35 
4.62 
6.35 
4.82 

5  00 
4.00 
5.35 

4  62 
7.08 
Sl3S 
4.62 
5.00 

5  35 
4  63 
3.  .M) 

3  60 

3.50 

Z50 
5.90 
5.35 
4.C2 
£.35 
4.C2 
LTD 


Licht- 

ete..r«- 

frlgera- 


and 
cook- 
ing 


250kilo- 
watt- 
liours 


$8.60 
7  34 

8.60 

7  34 
890 

8  60 
7.24 
8  00 
(.00 
8.00 
8.fi0 
7  24 
853 

8,  ap 

7.24 
8.60 
7.24 
890 
&06 
8.60 
7.34 
10  75 
&60 
7.24 
8.00 

&60 
7  98 
6.00 

6  06 

6.00 

8.00 

6.00 
8.30 
8.«) 

7.  a* 

&00 
7.34 
170 


Light- 
ing.  etc.. 

refr«- 

eration. 

cooking. 

and 

water- 
heating 


Avengp  chacgH  in  amu  pm 
kilowatt-hoar  for— 


SOOkilo- 
wati- 

hours 


*$io  r 

7  W 
(>) 
'10.37 

'12.00 

{■) 

MO.  37 

M2  00 

7.00 

>1Z00 

f) 
'JO.  37 

*izn 

(') 

>Ul.37 

(') 
>tt.Z7 
>1ZOO 

1&70 

(") 

»ia37 

18.25 

(') 
'  10  37 
>1ZM 

(') 
'10  37 
7  90 

7  W 

7.00 

>1ZW 

7.00 
•12.00 
(') 

>io.r 
0) 
>ia37 

'U70 


25kik>- 
watt- 
boun 


8S2 
A.  88 

*.(» 
8.52 
6.88 

o.ao 

8  52 
6.88 

0.00 

4.  CO 
0  00 
8.  S2 
6.88 
8.08 

5.  52 
&8S 
8  52 
&88 
0  «J 

soo 

8.52 

«  88 

12  52 

153 

6.88 

o.eo 

8.52 
6.88 
4.00 


ion  kflo-  2S0  kilo- 


watt- 
boors 


0.00 
4.  01) 
0.00 
8.52 
6.88 
8.52 
6-88 


S  35 

4  «2 
ZM) 
A  35 

4.«a 

ISO 
S.  35 
4.«3 
&.00 

3  50 

5  00 
&3.'/ 
4.M 
1S3 
5  35 
4.62 
1  35 
4.62 

too 

4-00 

a.  35 

4-62 
7  08 

i.  35 

4  62 
3.  90 

5  35 

4.66 


watt- 
hoort 


3  44 
ZOO 
3  40 
3.44 
ZOO 

a  56 

3  44 


500 

3  50 
5.W 
6.35 
4. 62 
&.36 
4.02 


ZB^ 

l.V! 

Z40 

ZM 

3.44 

ZOO 

Z4I 

8  44 

ZOO 

3  44 

ZOO 

8.56 

3.58 

3  44 

ZOO 

4  so 

3  44 

ZW 

3  56 

3  44 

ZOO 

Z40 

2  40 

Z40 

8  S6 

Z40 

ZM 

Z44 

ZOO 

144 

ZOO 

148 

JOOkflo- 
wattr 


.-..„„ 

IM 

'id? 

ZM 

'"l«7 

ZM 
I.S 
ZM 

'"'ZQ7 
Z8B 

xw 

zr 

ZM 
114 

zor 

165 

""i'm 

IH 

107 
1  58 

1  38 

1.58 

in 

1  58 
ZM 


Z07 


Z07 
ZM 


'  Base  bill--:  under  this  rat*  are  limited  to  an  amount  of  $10. 

•  Bill  for  iW  kilowatt-hours  has  been  computod  usin?  2  kilowatL's  as  tb*  spedlJcation  lor  watw-beatlng  serrices.    This  reaolU  in  a  bUl  that  is  f  1  lower  than  would  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  standard  specification  of  a  30-gallon  Unk  with  3.000-watts  connected  load. 

>  BiU  for  500  ktlowatt-bouni  has  been  compatod  using!  Z5  kilowatts  as  the  spedfieation  for  wator-beating  serrices.    This  results  in  •  bill  that  is  I0i54  loww  Ibaa  woukl  taava 
resulted  from  tbe  use  of  tbe  standard  speciflcation  of  a  30-gaiion  tank  with  3,000-watts  oonaectad  load. 

•  I  lility  purchases  energy  from  Tennessee  Valley  Autttority. 

'  BiUn  shown  include  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  amortisation  charge  (25  cents  minitngm)  go  the  first  100 kilowatt^Kiars  oaad  pw  month. 
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Tablb  J. — ffet  monthly  WBj  /  or  eommereial  werviee, 


lAstcrlsk  (1  dKM4«  oonunnnlty 

MC-P  ta  ootamn  bMdwl  "Setwdol* 
iboM  cmtnnMra  wbo  Uiur—  tteir 
dMWtM  ttaM  Um  adwdoto  Is  ap^kftb  • 


hr  BQblicJT  oD«Kt^  otflity-  number  (f)  denoUis  that  raoothly  bilb  hav^  t>«en  comput«<1  nn  ier  utility's  standard  rata  schedulM, 
<  Z^^Sm"  SdioaUH  "ob^vTrito,"  which  i^  avniUhto  In  whole  or  in  part  sccordiag  to  the  condition  of  Ibe  atili  y  s  rate  plan  to 
\  !»^p(too  a«JthL  of  tS^oomaiimding  moaih  of  a  previous  year.  In  the  column  headed  •'Type  o/  serria."  the  letter  "M" 
^^aiftotiTe  iww«-.  tbe  letter  "H,"  to  heeting;  and  the  letter  "L,"  to  lighting.  r^stnct»l  or  iinrestnctad]  


NuM  ( r  aUUty  Mrrfng  eoaunoolty 


KUmlehMl. 
KoKtuAo* 


MAthMoa. 


:i 


North  CamOtoa.. 
Nopofiat* 


OkokMia' 


^^BtotQ<>   .,.•**•..«. . 


■iMniian* 


TertUmaa.. 
W«ir _. 


MtasbBipi  4 
Koedaakc, 


3. 013   Miaiaiipi  ri  Power  Co 


a«3 

SM 

saa 

3,B5 

048 

«37 

570 


do 


>  BfUte  denaBd  b  bowl  oo 

*  BUK  thowii  fnchide  10  pereeat 

*  Requlrpiiieota  tor  bOllni  defsaad 

*  The  deawnd  OMd  b  Um  ■rerun  t 
tnmT* 


•  Utiltty  L 

■  D*u  an  M(  •railaltl*. 


Jan.  1,  1937.  communitiea 
DUtriet  of  MiMiSTippi) 


of  250  population  or  more   (Fourth  CongreaaUmal 


Commercial  lijcht  service  (service  sup- 
plied to  commercial  and  business  estab- 
lishmenl-^.  such  as  stores,  office*,  res- 
taurants, rooming  bouses,  and  s{>art-  I 
ment  hoiises  where  the  service  is  prin 
cipeJIy  (or  Iigbtine; 


Billing  demands  (kilowatt.'i) 
and  monthly  eonsump'.ioos 
(kiJowa  It-hours; 


rommerdal  power  service  (service  supplied  to  com- 
merrinJ  or  small  industrial  users  where  the  prin- 
cipal conaump'ion  of  enerfy  i»  by  motors  or  heatlnf 

ftt-'pliancesj 


Scfa«daleiw 


_    .'>cheilule 


deslroa-  la2  E,--2  EiS-2  £  22  j:^;^^  £    design* 

lion         \1-%ImIImI%mI     %^l.         IIOD 


Power  Co 

4l«ctric  Powar  Aaaociation  • 

Power  Co 

Powar  A  Ufht  Co 

Power  Co 

Powar*  Liibt  Co 

I  Cloctrie  Power  Anoeiation  ' 
Power  *  Light  Co 

Power  Co 

Power  *  Lifht  Co 

Pov«  Co 


_..._._.! 


'''.»«c^ 


Power*  Light  Co 

dty  watar  and  tight  piant. 


Powar*  Light  Co 


PowwCol. 


DimidpBi  water  and  Ugfat  plant ' 

Eleetrle  Power  Aaaociatioi!  • 

Powar  *  Light  Co 

Elactrie  Power  Ajsodation '... 

Blectiie  Pown'  Aasodatioo  • 

Powar*  Light  Co 

Power  Co 


Power*  Light  Co... 


MB-2# 

MC-R# 
MC-P. 

B-2".... 

MB-» 

MC-R# 
MC-P- 

/C&-5A. 

\OC-«A. 
MB-2# 
MC-R# 
MC-P 

1TS-5A 

\oc-aA.. 

B-2  ' 

rrs-iiA 

.MB-2# 

MC-R# 
MC-P.. 

fC'^-SC. 

1or-3r 

(MB-M 
I^MC-RI 
IIMC-P. 
i|MB-2#  . 
MMC-RI 
MC-P.. 

(•> 
Lights. . 

M  B-a# . 

MC-R# 
MC-P.. 

|MB-»  - 

mC-R#. 

(MC-P.. 
(•)- 

(CS-iA.. 

|00-6A_. 

|MB-2#.. 

HlC-R#. 

IMC-P.. 

B-1'.... 

B-1".... 

/C9-5A.. 
\OC-»A_. 

B-J«... 

B-J«.... 

/CS-5A.. 
10C-8A.. 
(MB-3#. 
^MC-R# 

|mc-p.. 

(MB-2#.. 
fMC-R#. 

|mc-p.. 

fCS^B.. 

\oc-ac.. 


5.15 
4  25 

2.90 

2.15 


15 
25 

90 
SO 
30 

l.^i 
2,^1 
2.901 
4.  SOi 
6.301 

2.  15j 

4.  SO 
6.301 

5.  15, 
4.25 

2.901 

3.801 


1140 

10-63 

7  80 

5  05 

1Z40 
10.63 

7  00 
U  70 
15.80 
12  40 
10  63 

7  90' 
U  TO 
IS. 


^»L  .-* 


28.  15 

24.  13 

19  15 


M-flO! 
44   131 

37  90| 


11  OOi  20.  2oi  31  25 


28.151 

24.131 
19.  151 

24  m 

3«  05i 
28.  15 
24.  13 
19  15 
■24.  SO 
36  06 

5  9.51   12.00 


11.701 
15  80 
1140l 
10.  63' 

7.901 


24.60 
36.05 
»  15! 
24.  13 
19.  15 


50  90' 
44.  13J 
37  90 
4fi  20 
71  30 
50  90 
44  Vi 
37  90 
46  30 
71  30 

20  25 

46.20 
71  ,30 


40 

«?  ^MH  •'. 

40  I 

B-2'.. 

B-3»«. 


Billing  demands  Ckilowatts 
and  monthly  consumptions 
(kilowatt- hours) 


Type  of    r  i^l.i-S 
service     "i^Sl^^S 


.  aJ* 


a  '— f-  a 


.c* 


5  25|  13.  75 

5.  151   11  40l 


10.201  2LflO 
32.20 


4.  25 
Z90l 

8.  15! 
4.25i 
Z90{ 

(')     I 

4.  sol 
5.15! 
4.25. 
2.90, 
5.151 
4.25i 
190{ 
(•)  I 
4.801 

5.  15 
4.25 
2.90 

2.15 

115 

4.80 
6l30 

2.15 

2.15 

4.80 
8.301 
Sl  15 
4.25 
2.00 
5.  15 
4  35 
2.90 

4.30 
i.2& 


10.63 

7  90 

1140J 

10.63 

7.90 

(•) 

1160 
1140 
10.63 

7.90 
1140 
10.63 

7.90 

(•) 
11.70 
15.80 
1140 
10.  C3 

7.90 

5l»5 
5.95 

n  70 

15.80 
5.95 

5l95 

11.70 
15.  so- 
il 40{ 

]a63 

7.90 
1140 
ia63 

7.90 

ia9e 

13.75 


28.  15 
24.  13 
19.  15 
28.  15 
34.  13 
19.  15 
(•> 
23.  13 


91  40 

SI. 03 

:•)  40' 

S9  40] 
141.  8fJ 
91  40l 
S1.63 
75.401 
S9  40j 
141  SO 

31. 1*;. 

<<9  401 

141  sol 
50.901  91.40.' 
44.  13l  81.fi3 

37.901  75 
40-201  77 
63.  451127.  15 
U).  90|  91.  40 


40 

40i 


44.  131 

37  90l 
50.  90| 
44.  131 
37.  9UI 
(•) 
33.30 


28.  15|  50.  9U< 
24.  131   U.  13 


la  15 

28.  15 
24.  13 
19.  15| 
(•)  1 
24.flO| 
3«.05 
28  1.5 

24.  13 
19.  15 

1100 

1100 

24  fiO 
30.05 

1100 

1100 

24  80 
3«.  06 

25.  15 
34.  13 
19.  IS 
28.  15 
21.  13 
19.  15 

23.  10 
3120 


37.90 
50.90 
44.  13 

37  ao| 
CI 

4«.  30 
71.30 
50.90 
44  13 
37  90 

M.  25 

20.25 

46.20 

71.30 

2a  ?5 

20.25 


81.63. 
75.40' 
91.40 

SI  13 
75.  4tJ 

C    I 
53.551 

91.40' 
81-63 
7S40I 
91.  <0, 
81.53 
75,401 
(•1  I 
80.401 
141- §0l 
91-40l 
81  63! 
75.  40 1 

31.25 

31.25 

89.40 

141.30 

31.25] 
31.25 


.MU  '.- 

3P-21.. 
LP-3... 

M  H  I . . 

3P-2i. 

LP  3.. 
fB~2«.. 
tB-3". 

.SP-2  1. 

LP-3.. 

MH'. 

SP-5  1- 
LP^.. 

MH'. 


4«  20|  89 
71  30  141  801 
50.  901  91.  40 


44.  13 

37  90 
.10.90 
44.  13 


43  30 
63.85 


81.63, 
75.  »t 
91.40! 
81.63 


37.90   75.4011 


Mil  ■.. 

(^ 
Power. 

MH'. 


MH  I.. 

(«> 

SP-2'- 
LP-3... 

MH  t.. 

|B-3»... 
lB-3  •  «. 
/B-2'... 
\B-i  •  *. 

SP-21.. 

LP-3... 
I  B-2'... 
IB^'  •. 
fB-2'... 
\B-3»«. 

SP-21. 

LP-3.. 

.MH'.. 


■.MH'. 


MH... 

MHL.. 
MUL. 

MH... 

VH... 
ML... 

MH... 

MH... 

ML  .. 
MHL. 
MHL. 
.MH_. 
ML... 

MH... 

MH  .- 
ML... 

MH... 


-MH... 

MH... 
MH... 


MH... 

m 

MH... 
ML.... 

MH... 

MHL.. 
MHL.. 
MHL.. 
MHL.. 
MH.... 
ML.... 
MHL.. 
MHL.. 
MHL-. 
MHL-. 
MH... 
ML... 


6.60 
5.95 


JO 


IS.  45 
1100 


6-80 
11  40 

6.60 
11.40 
'5.95 
'ii.46 

6.60 

9.96 

6.60 
6.80 
7.80 


30.90 
20.25 


15.45 
34.00 

15.45 
24.80 

iioo 

2480 

15.45 

21.88 

15,45 
15.45 

18  75 


C» 


^.fr    15.45 


« 401  r^p-^'- 


MH... 


MH... 

MH... 

M 

ML-... 


&60 
11.40 


6.60 
&B5 


6.95 


a.  40 


5.95 


5.95 


15.45 
24.00 


15.45 
1100 


30.90 
43.30 

30.90 
43.20 
26.' 25 
43.26 

3a90 
38176 

saw 

3a  90 

o 

3Lao 

3a90 

30.  ao 

(*) 

43.20 
30.90 

aa25 


59.20 

31.25 

(') 

59.20 

77.30 
(?) 

59.30 

T7  30 

(•) 
31.25 

(') 
77.30 

(') 

M.ao 

53.36 
(') 

59.20 


174.00 

(») 
100.00 

174.00 

22a  3S 

17a  00 

174.00 

230.  2S 
170.00 

(') 
100.00 
220.35 
170.00 

174.00 

178.40 
17a  00 

174.00 


59.30 

(•) 
5180 

50.20 


174.00 

(») 
1M.40 

174.00 


11 00    2a  25 


34.00 


aoo 


1100 


U.  40 
6.60 
<S.flP 

a.  40 


24.00 


15.46 


15.45 

24.60 
(•) 


43.20 
20.25 
20.25 
USD 

3a  00 

30.90 

43.30 
34. 


SO.  30 

f*) 

77.30 
(') 

se.3o 

3L3S 

(•) 
3L3&I 

O 
77.30 

(>) 
3L2&J 

(') 
3L25 

o 

77.30 
(•) 


174.00 

(*) 
230.  2S 
17a  00 

174.00 

(*) 

loaoo 

0) 
loaoo 
22a  2S 
17a  00 

(') 
10a  00 

(^ 
10a  00 

22a  35 
17a  00 


SB.  a>  174. 00 


SO.  20 

77.30 


17100 
220  25 


S3.  3fl  176.40 

(>)    iraoo 


flnpue  ited  tead. 


and  1  eaat  per  kaowatt-koar  amortixaticMi  cfaante  (25  cents  minimunt)  on  the  flr^t  100  kllowatt-boun  used  per  month. 
under  thia  claae  ^f  serrloa  limit  the  application  of  this  rate  scineduia. 
the  iiBtantaaeoaa  damuidi  ower  a  SO-miiiuce  iatervaL 
Maaaa  VaUay  Aotbcrltj. 
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American  Citizenship  and  Its  Supreme  Chalienf^e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  4, 1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS  BEFORE  THE  MEBT- 
INO  OF  THE  JUNIOR  BAR  CONFERENCE  FROM  THE  POUHriB 
JUDICIAL  dBCUrr  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  APEUL 
a.  1938 


Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncter  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  submit  my  address  before 
the  Junior  Bar  Conference  from  the  fourth  judicial  circuit 
and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

May  I  congratulate  tto  Jtinlor  Bar  Oonferenoa  for  tts  patrkitic 
■ervloe  In  candvictlng  a  campaign  to  Impraw  upon  our  people  a 
greater  consckniaDeaB  at  tbe  prlTUeges  and  duties  at  American  dtft- 
nnsbtp.  Tbis  U  a  great  work  In  which  you  are  engaged.  The  sub- 
ject anlgned  to  me  ii  American  Cttlaendiip  and  Its  Supreme  CXial- 
lenge. 

Tlioe  to  nothing  more  Important  tn  this  tragic  hoxir  In  the  history 
of  nations  than  that  every  American  dtlaen  recognlar;  the  suprenM 
challenge  which  conrront6  him,  IndlvluuaUy,  as  a  part  of  tbe  body 
of  our  clttsenshlp. 

We  ha^e  no  king;  we  are  oar  own  goven>0fa.  If  we.  the  people, 
faU.  representative  free  government  falls. 

When  we  look  across  oa  the  other  aide  at  the  earth  we  see  free 
governments  dlsa{4>earlng.  It  is  dlfflcult  to  reaUae  that  we — you 
and  I — live  In  an  age  when  free  governments  are  dlsa{^>eanng  from 
tbe  face  at  the  earth — Oennany.  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  pos- 
sibly some  other  tomorraw.  That  shows  that  the  people  have 
faUen  down  on  the  job  of  seU-govemment.  Ftee  governments  do 
not  disappear  where  there  ts  no  conquest  except  when  the  peopkt 
fall  In  their  duty,  except  when  the  problems  of  government  become 
greater  than  the  applied  governmental  capacity  of  the  pe<q»le. 
There  to  no  mystery  as  to  why  dictatorial  governments  are  Increas- 
ing. Governments  have  to  operate.  llMTe  has  to  be  government. 
If  the  people  faU,  government  resorts  to  sodie  other  agency  to  do 
the  work. 

We  have  a  mistaken  notion  that  men  have  nuMle  oar  Govern- 
ment and  can  determine  as  they  choose  Its  baste  pdicles.  That 
to  not  true.  No  himian  being.  In  a  creative  sense,  ever  wrote  the 
constitution  of  a  living  free  government.  Whenever  you  see  that 
a  dictator  has  taken  charge  of  a  government,  except  by  conqtieet, 
you  may  know  that  the  people  have  failed,  that  Its  problems  have 
become  greater  than  their  governmental  capacity.  WhenevCT  tbe 
people  fall,  we  may  know  that  some  form  of  dictatorial  government 
will  take  charge.  There  to  no  other  alternative.  When  pec^le  fafl 
to  provide  in  themselves  an  Instrtunentallty  through  which  govern- 
ment can  function,  government  lays  Its  hand  on  some  strong  In- 
dividual wbo  will  operate  Its  machinery.  Tha«  to  nothing  strange 
or  surprising  about  it.  It  fc^ows  under  the  operaUon  of  the  laws 
of  cause  and  effect.  We  have  the  best  chance  to  escape  because 
Anglo-Saxon  systems  of  government  are  most  calculated  to  pre- 
serve governmental  capacity  because  they  place  upon  the  Individ- 
ual the  greatest  necessity  to  work  at  the  )ob  of  governing,  and 
through  the  smaller  units  of  government  afford  him  the  faculty 
through  which  Individual  responslblUty  may  be  discharged  and 
individual  c^tadty  developed.  Only  by  use  does  capacity  grow. 
By  nonuse  it  shrlveto  up.  But  let  the  greatest  athlete  be  tied 
for  a  while  and  hte  mtKctes  become  flabby. 

We  must  understand  the  facts  wtth  regard  to  our  Oovemment 
and  Constitution.  whkAi  to  oar  heritage  as  American  dtJanw.  We 
must  rid  ourselves  of  the  mythcdoglcal  tales  aa  to  tts  origin.  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  Fathers,  as  an  act  at  ereatlfe 
genius,  gave  us  a  foolproof,  self-operating,  perpetual -motion  sort 
of  government.  We  must  get  rid  also  of  tbe  notion  that  our  Oov- 
emment to  Immune  from  the  epidemic  which  to  affecting  other 
nations  now.  We  have  a  real  Job:  a  supreme  challenge.  Our 
Oovemment  has  endured  a  long  time. 

About  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  famous  Roman  hls- 
tCTlan.  Tacitus,  obeerved  the  functioning  of  our  Constitution 
among  certam  tribes  in  the  Oerman  forest,  at  which  the  An^ee. 
Saxons,  and  Jutes  were  a  part.  Be  tells  us  that  when  they  had 
an  important  governmental  matter  to  determine,  tbe  tribes  gath- 
ered for  that  purpose.  When  they  aasembted  they  sat  down 
armed.  A  leader  presented  the  matter  to  them  for  their  consid- 
eration. If  tbe  people  arere  poeuaded  they  brandished  their 
weapons,  which  was  a  vote  of  approval.  If  they  did  not  favor 
the  proposition  they  murmured,  and  that  settled  it.  That  was  a 
negative  vote.  Tacitus  o(»nirietes  the  picture  by  teUlng  us  that 
these  leaders  were  Influential  as  thej  had  the  power  to  persuade 
as  distinguished  from  the  power  to  comnumd.  llius  we  see  the 
place  of  tbe  leaders  and  the  place  of  the  people  in  an  Angio-fiaxan 


system  of  government,  we  see  our  Constitution  wbec  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  was  simple  enough  to  ocnne  definitely 
within  our  clear  vision  and  comprehension. 

Fundamentally,  our  Constitution  has  not  dumged  from  that 
day  to  this.  Our  Constitution,  our  Government,  baa  always 
depended  and  must  always  depend  upon  the  governmental  ca- 
pacity of  Its  cltiiens.  It  can  never  fall  while  that  capacity  en- 
dures.   It  cannot  survive  when  that  capacity  faUs. 

During  all  the  vicissitudes  of  English  history,  popular  govern- 
ment. In  varying  states  of  development,  existed.  whUe  tribes 
blended  Into  principalities;  principalities  Into  petty  kingdoms;  and 
petty  kingdoms  into  one  kingdom.  Even  during  the  period  of 
the  Norman  conquest  these  local  popxilar  governments  continued 
to  extot  and  function.  The  power  and  capacity  ^nt\  authority 
of  the  people  developed  through  the  exercise  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  12S5  king  Edward  I  summoned  what  was  clearly  a  Parliament 
In  the  making  as  we  understand  a  parliamentary  body  today  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  long,  fascinating  htotory  of  our 
constitutional  development  but  that  to  <Tnpn^>>iff  aov. 

We  may  note,  however,  that  for  more  than  a  thousand  yean 
of  their  recorded  htotory,  before  that  Parliament  assemblad.  when 
the  great  struggle  began  between  the  King  and  nobles  on  ooe 
side  and  the  pe(^>le  pn  the  other,  our  ancnstors  had  been  In  train- 
ing and  developed  In  the  lesser  units  of  government.  Tliey  not 
only  had  been  Instructed  by  experience,  but  they  had  been  aobeiwd 
by  responsibility.  They  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  dlfDeul- 
tles  to  be  met  with  In  the  dtochaige  of  the  natural  and  proper 
duties  of  government  and  of  the  Inherent  limitations  upon  what 
shotild  and  can  be  achieved  through  the  agencies  of  government. 

Tliey  sometimes  tired  a^  governmental  responsibility;  they 
aoroetlmes  came  luider  c4>pre88lon:  but  their  capacity  for  govern- 
ment increased  as  their  conception  of  popular  rights  de^aloped 
through  the  unrest  and  meditation  sttmulatad  by  the  tyranny  (tf 
king  and  nobles.  Ttie  roots  of  the  ^i^Hg^  oonstltutlon  went 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  constantly  emlching  aoU  #nd  drew  Into 
Itaelf  the  elements  of  endtirlng  strength  whlcL  the  people  acquired 
throxigh  the  struggles  against  that  tyranny.  Not  from  the  ^Jrm 
or  hto  councUa.  not  from  a  Parliament,  but  from  that  people  grew 
up  the  great  body  of  the  00m  mop  law  and  the  basic  principles 
and  policies  known  as  the  *r>e^***'  constitution. 

The  Magna  Carta,  the  petition  of  right,  the  BUI  of  Bights,  the 
•et  at  settlement,  the  fundamental  acts  of  the  long  parUament, 
and  the  various  lesser  and  local  charters  were  tbe  formal  reoocnt- 
tkm  at  and  consent  to  that  which  had  already  gone  forth  from  the 
consciences  of  the  pet^le.  supported  by  a  purpose  and  a  strength 
which  cotild  not  be  resisted.  There  must  be  capable  leaders,  but 
in  every  great  age  during  the  many  centuries  of  our  Oovertmicnt 
the  people,  in  the  final  analysis,  have  spcdcen  the  roic*  of  gov- 
ernment. There  never  has  been,  never  wUl  be.  never  can  be  any 
safe  guide  for  a  free  government  other  than  that  which  an  ad- 
vised public  oplnloix  coming  up  from  the  body  of  a  dtlxenahlp 
fit  to  govern  and  conscious  of  Its  duty  to  govern,  can  give. 

When  the  colonists  came  to  America  there  was  granted  to  them 
In  the  varlotis  colonial  charters  that  they  and  their  posterity 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  liberties  which  Englishmen  were 
entitled  to  at  home. 

Prom  the  beginning  there  was  resident  In  the  cblonlsts  an 
Inherited  and  acquired  governmental  capacity,  developed  through 
the  centuries  of  partidpatlon  In  governmental  affairs,  and  ta 
Kharing  governmental  re^mnsiblllty.  which  qtialifled  and  made 
them  able  to  share  In  the  reqwnsiblllty  and  solution  of  the 
governmental  difficulties  of  the  colony.  They  were  able  to  insist 
upon  their  rights  as  fteemen  and  able  to  discharge  the  dutlea 
incident  to  those  rights. 

Not  a  single  imtrled  principle  was  inccrporated  Into  oar  Federal 
Constitution.  When  the  Convention  met.  the  form  of  oar  Oovem- 
ment had  already  become  fixed. 

There  to  a  straight  road  which  nxns  tram  Rtmnymede  to  Phila- 
delphia. We  did  not  "borrow"  provisions  from  the  British  Oon- 
Btltution,  which  had  come  from  the  people;  tboee  provisions  were 
ours,  paid  for  wtth  the  Uves  of  oar  anoeetors  on  many  a  battle- 
field. I  have  examined  tbe  nntter.  I  ten  you  oar  Oonstltutiaa 
came  up  from  the  iKxij  at  a  aelf -governing  people.  But  we  can 
loee  our  capadty  to  govern  by  tts  nonexerdae. 

When  men  cease  to  love  ttwtr  government,  cease  to  be  wUling  to 
sacrlfloe  to  preserve  It,  cease  to  be  wtlling  to  sacrlHoe  to  serve  it.  cease 
to  be  willing  to  die  physically  or  politically  tbat  it  may  endare:  when 
men  come  to  look  upon  their  govemnoent  only  as  an  instrument 
through  which  to  promote  some  setUdi  interest  or  amHUon,  they 
end  the  possibility  of  remalnit^;  free. 

When  they  no  longer  agree  upoo  fondamental  prtncti^es,  when 
they  no  kmger  are  guided  by  tbe  great  nataral  laws  which  flx  the 
nature  of  free  government,  whldi  limit  human  diaekefcton  and 
determine  sound  governmental  policy,  they  no  longer  can  remain 
free.  Human  beln^  are  not  wise  enotigh  to  gmeru  with  freedum 
Vlien  tfaey  lose  tbe  scdldlfylBg  and  tbe  protectiv*  goidance  of  a 
common  acceptance  of  tbeae  basic  prindplea. 

In  the  days  when  our  first  Constltutianal  Conventtons  were  being 
held  men  talked  mtx^h  about  the  plan  of  Nature  and  the  laws  of 
Nature  operating  in  the  field  of  government.  They  knew  tliat 
governments  are  not  accidents.  Tlwy  knew  that  they  are  provided 
for  in  the  big  economy:  that  they  ortglBate.  develop,  and  operate 
taider  natural  law. 

In  the  whole  world  that  to  not  true  now.  I  am  not  criticising 
ouzaelves  tn  particular.    It  to  world-wide.    The  present  to  almosi 
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tlM  <mlj  period  ta  many  oentirlaa  In  whldi  no  •ntHtantloI  erl- 
i3enc«  exlsta  Mnonf  the  natloos  of  my  knowle<Jf«  eir«n  of  the  fmct 
thAt  there  are  fund*mental  lAttmd  \mw  which  goven  govern- 
ment*. It  U  even  oiore  remar  table  that  thte  attitude  as  to  gov- 
ernment should  occur  In  this  particular  time,  the  most  highly 
developed  KleDtlflc  age  in  all  history.  Busy  millions  everywhere 
are  weklng  dUlgently  to  acqulie  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  nat- 
unl  law  and  how  the  more  )bedlent  to  It  they  may  do  thetr 
work. 

In  every  fteM  ex«?ept  that  of  economic  and  political  government 
that  la  true.  That  U  the  on  y  Held  In  which  we  fafl.  We  fly 
through  the  air,  we  talk  throuf  h  the  air.  we  do  all  the  remarkable 
things  which  make  this  the  gi  »at<«t  of  all  scientlflc  ages  because 
we  know  and  respect  these  nitural  laws  which  govern.  We  fall 
only  In  government,  and  It  is  ;he  only  fleld  where  we  are  guided 
only  by  the  theories  and  unald<  d  wisdom  of  men. 

Politicians  have  so  long  my?ifled  government  that  a  befuddled 
people  have  largely  abandoned  that  field  of  thought,  bin  there  is 
nothing  about  government  to  b  lAe  the  person  who  can  obeerve  and 
can  sense  the  same  ftmdamenta  laws  which  the  average  person  may 
obaerve  at  work  governing  everywhere.  The  same  fundamental 
propoaltKm  out  of  which  popu  iar  governments  grow  is  to  be  ob- 
served everywhere.  It  is  dearl  '  tlie  policy  of  Nature— the  plan  of 
Mature — to  put  upon  people  thi  necessity  to  govern. 

The  love  for  indepeixlence  Is  the  inducement  for  people  to  strive 
to  be  free;  the  lash  of  the  tyn  nt  Is  the  whip  driving  men  toward 
self-government.  There  la  den  lopment  of  human  beings  from  the 
discharge  of  the  dutlca  and  ras  wndbllltles  incident  to  self-govern- 
ment. That  li  why  Nature  req  ilres  them  to  do  that  work.  Natxire 
gives  the  choice  between  self -g  ivernment  and  tyranny  No  people 
who  have  lost  the  ability  to  gc  veni  have  ever  been  able  to  remain 
tree.  The  child  learns  how  to  walk  by  walking:  he  leams  how  to 
think  by  thinking;  we  ieam  how  to  do  things  by  doing  them. 
Feo^  learn  to  govern  toy  governing.  Whatever  or  vhoever 
takes  from  the  Individual  the  ne<3easity  to  do  that  which  Is  not 
beyond  hla  capacity  is  In  confll<  t  with  the  central  purpoae  and  plan 
of  Nature,  which  Is  the  development  of  people.  They  develop  only 
through  \ising  the  strengta— he  capadty— they  possess.  It  la  a 
law.  Nature  win  not  waste  its  nergies.  It  will  not  permit  strength 
to  r«naln  where  it  la  not  uae<  .  Quit  thinking  and  the  ability  to 
think  Is  taken  away.  Quit  gc  reming  and  the  ability  to  govern  la 
taken  away. 

fa  this  coBziectlon  It  nrost  be  borne  In  mind  that,  generally 
speaking,  we  are  not  dtspoeed  to  do  that  which  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  dc  Going  a  little  d  sepiir.  and  looking  into  the  why  of 
Uktngs.  what  It  Is  all  about,  th  ts  living  on  this  earth  for  a  period 
of  time  measured  by  the  swee  >  of  the  centuries  no  longer  than  a 
fiaah  of  light,  we  see  that  tt  Is  not  for  the  development  of  business 
or  government  or  science  per  si  but  for  the  development  cf  people. 
T^txm  that  objective  all  the  fore  ea  cf  Nature  are  focused. 

Nature^  plan  Is  to  make  tbii  gs  poealble  but  dUBcult.  DifClcultles 
eoastltute  the  gymnastic  para  ;>hemalla  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment of  people.  A  people  wh  >  will  not  be  instructed  by  the  ex- 
perience at  others.  Nattire  sen<  a  tn  the  school  of  their  own  experi- 
ence and  trmapi''''  them  to  pa;  for  their  tuition.  It  has  no  other 
alternative. 

The  earth  could  have  been  a  >  created  that  houses  and  roads  and 
ererythlng  else  the  people  are  now  required  to  think  and  work  to 
get  would  have  been  already  prcvlded.  We  could  have  been  so 
created  that  gov«mment  woul<  1  not  have  been  necessary  or  would 
have  been  a  self -operating,  fodproof  thing.  But  we  would  have 
been  as  a  field  of  cabbage.  Th  it  is  not  the  plan  of  God,  and  there 
Is  rwtMT^g  T«  can  do  about  It  except  to  fall  In  Una  with  the 
infinite  plan  and  purpoae  or  to  sufler  the  penalty  for  our  rebellion. 

We  either  go  forward  to  oui  duty  fireely  as  natural  law  directs. 
working  toward  the  greet  obJe<  tlvr.  human  development,  or  we  are 
driven  'by  the  lash.  I  am  not  talking  about  some  theory.  I  am 
not  y*»M"g  academically.  I  iim  talking  now  about  the  most  im- 
portant, the  taatt  practical,  tie  most  clearly  to  be  observed,  and 
the  moet  certainly  denKmstrate  1  fact  to  be  discovered  in  the  record 
at  man's  actiwl  experience.   It  a  tlie  law.  the  universal  law. 

It  la  the  fundankapt^^buaiseaa  of  statecmen  and  of  people,  as 
far  as  poaallda.  first,  to  adopt  those  governmental  policies  which 
hold  the  problems  of  gosenuae  it  ivlthln  the  governmental  capacity 
of  the  people:  and.  second,  tc  adopt  thoae  governmental  policies 
which  hold  the  people  to  the  i  tsoiaatty  to  govern,  and  thereby  lift 
tike  governmental  capacity  of  t  le  people  to  the  level  of  their  ever- 
tncTMalag  dllBcultlsa. 

or  ecHiras,  we  must  tjriismn  a  democracy  In  opportunity  If  we 
are  to  preeerve  a  democracy  In  |ovsmment.  It  Is  the  supreme  law. 
We  must  f  ueerit  a  deaaocracy  n  raaponaiblllty  if  w*  are  to  preserve 
a  people  to  whom  we  can  appei  1  tcir  protection  of  person  and  prxyp- 
erty  when  agltatMa  would  mala  vldooa  the  unatahU.  Nature  haa 
flzad  It  so  that  nothing  sober  >  Judgment  like  reqxiaslbUlty. 

1(1  thta  fundamental  arrange)  oent  ta  found  the  phUoaophy  not  at 
Statea'  rtglkta  aa  It  waa  ociee  ex  irtisad.  not  the  right  ol  the  State  to 
govern,  but  the  nsceealty  of  th  <  Statea  to  govern  in  matters  within 
their  governmental  capacity,  bt  eauee  in  the  Statea.  which  function 
largely  through  relatively  smkll  governmental  subdivisions,  the 
average  private  eitiasn  can  Hum  i  a  governmental  orgaoiaation  suffi- 
ciently small,  snflrlently  doe*  o  him.  sufBclenUy  onnpeillng  in  lU 
rcaponsihility  and  its  ai^sal.  to  give  to  him  the  challenge,  ^he 
neceeslty.  and  the  agetM^  throi  igh  which  he  may  exerciae  his  gov- 
ernmental capacity  and  kaep  a  ive  his  seiMe  of  govemsMental  duty 
•nd  hia  goverxunental  power.     W  Fecog^ilae  that  the  great  Federal 


organization  la  easential.  of  cotitsc.  but  it  ts  too  far  away  for  the 
voice  of  the  average  citizen  to  be  heard  In  Its  councils  and  too 
great  for  his  Influence  to  be  felt  there.  It  can  be  the  agent  of 
popular  government  but  never  the  agency  for  popular  government. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  difllcultles.  They  seem  Insvirmount- 
able  now.  But  the  presence  of  a  great  dlfflcviity  across  cur  path 
does  not  even  Indicate  that  we  should  change  our  direction.  We 
go  forward  meeting  that  difflculty  or  we  turn  back  on  the  course  of 
history.  We  cannot  preserve  this  a  free  National  Government  rest- 
ing upon  a  structure  of  State  governments  constantly  weakening 
themselves  by  pursuing  the  policy  of  shifting  their  responsibilities 
to  a  great  Federal  organization  In  whose  executive  personnel  of 
neaxly  a  million  people  only  one  person — the  President — Is  elected 
by  the  people.  Every  governmental  duty  shifted  by  the  States 
weakens  them  in  efllclency  for  the  dLscharge  of  their  remaining 
dutiea.  Just  as  it  is  true  with  the  Individual  it  is  true  with  the 
State,  power  will  not  remain  where  It  is  not  properly  exercised. 
Nonuse  is  the  road  to  destruction 

What  I  am  saying  Is  not  In  criticism  of  any  current  policies. 
I  hope  I  will  not  be  misunderstood.  I  realize  that  we  confront 
now.  and  have  confronted  for  several  years,  unusual  problem* 
compelling  unusual  policies  of  government  to  nMet  unusual  emer- 
gencies. Unfortunately,  the  public  feeling  Ls  so  tense  now  that  it 
is  almost  Impossible  to  have  the  most  fundamental  detached  thing 
considered  fundamentally,  and  yet  I  know  that  we  must  soon 
agree  upon  some  fundamental  principles  by  which  we  measure 
and  Judge  the  wisdom  of  governmental  policies  and  the  conduct 
of  public  officials.  We  cannot  maintain  and  operate  a  complex 
system  of  modern  government  Judging  policies  by  the  test  as  to 
whether  they  propose  a  present  benefit  to  the  class  or  group  of 
which  we  happen  to  be  a  part. 

The  German  people  tried  that.  They  were  divided  into  many 
groups,  each  with  its  own  little  party  striving  for  group  advantage, 
dividing  on  the  issues  of  group  advantage,  with  no  commonly  ac- 
cepted, guiding  fundamental  principles  of  government  to  bold 
them  in  solidarity  and  to  a  fixed  basic  policy,  with  the  result  when 
the  great  test  came  they  failed  to  provide  in  themselves  an  agency 
able  to  do  the  governmental  Job  for  Germany,  and  that  govern- 
ment laid  Its  hands  on  Hitler.     It  had  no  other  alternative. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  fall  to  meet  this  challenge,  this  supreme 
challenge.  As  a  people  there  is  much  to  indicate  that  we  are 
emerging  from  the  Jazzy.  Irresponsible  attitude  of  the  last  two 
decades.  I  am  not  trying  to  entertain  you.  You  are  becoming 
interested,  because  you  are  becoming  a  regenerated  people,  con- 
scious of  our  danger,  yet  unafraid,  conscious  of  our  responsibility, 
and  willing  to  meet  it,  interested  in  serious  things,  and  ready  to 
do  your  part  in  their  scriution.  In  that  fact  lies  our  hope  of  being 
able  to  win  through  our  difficulties. 

You  are  In  responsibility  at  the  highest  peak  in  the  history  of  all 
times.  It  Is  a  fascinatingly  Interesting  period.  They  do  not  come 
often.  It  is  a  terrible  time,  but  a  great  time  in  which  to  live.  The 
balance  sheet  is  being  struck.  The  nations,  the  civUizatlons,  and 
the  races  of  men  are  being  brought  to  Judgment.  The  philv^sophy 
of  the  parable  of  the  talents  Is  being  applied.  If  we  have  had  oura 
burled,  we  had  better  dig  It  out  and  put  it  to  work.  We  haven't 
got  much  time.  We  were  given  the  opportunity  and  the  capacity 
to  govern.  If  when  this  check-up,  this  accotmting  reaches  us-^ 
it  is  going  on  now — If  it  is  fovmd  we  have  despised  that  opportu- 
nity and  squandered  that  capacity,  is  anybody  fool  enough  to 
believe  we  will  escape? 

No  longer  can  the  complex  governments  of  the  world  be  oper- 
ated as  free  governments,  giiided  by  policies  which  flnd  their  origin 
in  the  expediencies  of  the  next  election.  Nations  which  have  made 
this  great  material  progress  by  the  discovery  and  obedience  to 
natural  law  must  bring  up  their  governmental  progress  by  the  same 
discovery  and  obedience  vmtU  it  presents  an  even  front  with  the 
other  linee  of  progress.  I  am  certain  of  that.  It  can  be  done  in 
no  other  way  than  by  following  the  plan  which  made  progress 
along  the  other  lines  possible  and  that  is  by  discovery  of  and 
obedience  to  the  natural  laws  which  govern  governments,  which 
limit  human  discretion  and  fix  sound  governmental  policy. 

I  am  not  theorizing.  I  have  never  been  interested  in  theorlee 
except  as  they  may  systematize  investigation  and  the  discoveries  of 
how  things  work.  Imperative  necessity  takes  this  matter  we  are 
considering  from  the  fleld  of  academic  discussion  and  briixgs  It  to 
the  forefront  among  the  most  practical  everyday  problems  chal- 
lenging the  earnest  thought  of  every  people  Interested  in  preserv- 
ing popular  government  on  this  earth.  In  order  to  preserve  it  we 
must  preserve  the  governmental  capacity  of  the  people.  In  order 
to  preserve  that  capacity  they  must  govern.  In  that  fundamental 
natural  arrangement  is  found  the  Imperative  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  responsibility  and  the  vigor  of  our  smaller  units  of  gov- 
ernment wherein  the  govermnental  capacity  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen is  developed,  however  difficult  that  may  be. 

Otherwise,  forgetting  fundamental  principles,  following  the 
speculations  of  the  the^irist,  guided  by  the  ambitions  and  selfish 
desires  of  men,  we  move  away  from  the  foundation  of  these 
principles,  the  only  foundation  which  can  sustain  popular  gov- 
ernment. We  organize  ourselves  Into  groups  armed  with  the 
ballot  and  fight  among  ourselves  for  self- ad  vantage;  we  break 
in  two  at  the  points  of  group  cleavage;  we  fall  to  provide  in 
ourselves  an  instrumentality  of  sufficient  strength  and  solidarity 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  government.  There  Is  but  one 
Inevitable  result.  We  will  be  cast  aside  and  government  will 
la;  its  hand  on  some  individual  or  organization  strong  "tv^^^h 
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to  do  Its  voric  Z  am  not  tiring  to  be  •  prapbat.  I  am  oMraly 
■tatlsg  the  Inescapable  Judgment  nzed  in  the  nature  at  things 
against  all  peoples  who  th\is  offend. 

It  Is  hwvltahie  that  If  free  people  do  not  proirtde  In  tftem- 
satves  a  fit  mstrumentaUty  at  gOTemment.  tlwy  earns  under  tbe 
lash  of  a  dictator  until  they  become  willing  to  bear  the  burdens 
Incident  to  free  goremment. 

Tt3m  Issue  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  at  religion,  freedom  of 
life,  wlwthcr  or  not  peoplos  will  be  ssulamil  to  some  Job  and 
forced  to  work  when  and  where  some  voice  frcm  above  shall 
direct,  are  the  Issues  which  aze  lnv<dved.  Only  a  great  generati<Hi 
ean  do  this  Job.  however  efflctent  the  President,  the  Oongress,  the 
Oovemors.  and  the  leglalaturas.  I  veotun  my  life  tbat  ft  Is  not 
written  in  the  Book  that  only  a  handful  at  public  "S»^«»-  aiiall 
share  In  the  development  which  shall  come  irous  the  struggle  with 
our  present  dlfflcaltleB.  which  are  as  great  as  those  which  have 
ever  cfaaflenged  human  genius.  Tttey  have  oome  to  inake  us  a 
great  generation  or  to  chsstiae  as  for  our  f aUore. 

I  have  not  tried  to  make  a  oomprehsnaive  addreas.  I  have  tried 
only  to  emphasise  the  one  point — ^the  sui»«ce  question  chal- 
leoglng  the  American  people:  Will  we  by  governing,  by  doliw  our 
duty  aa  prtvmte  ettlBHas,  psvaerve  in  ouisulies  a  fit  InstrumanSsUty 
for  free  government,  or,  falUm.  compel  government  to  lusuH  to 
other? 


In  Praise  of  Jesse  H.  Jones  and  Others 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ifofidoy.  April  4.  i93t 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportonlty  of  say- 
ing some  kind  words  concerning  Jesse  H.  Jones,  C  B. 
Ifferriam,  Charles  B.  Henderson,  and  their  eoDeagoes,  eonstl- 
toting  the  Board  ot  Directors  of  the  Reconstraetion  Finance 
Corporation. 

Too  often  m«i  in  public  life  and  tn  positioiis  of  pabUc  tract 
are  criticised  severdy  and  are  eren  at  times  hdd  up  to  ex- 
treme obliquity  for  slightest  mistimes  or  errors  of  ludgmmt. 
Too  Infrequently  ttiey  are  praised  for  doiz^  their  work  effec- 
tively and  eflBciently.  "They  are  expected  to  do  that,"  is  the 
rejotaidef'  of  the  ordinary  dtiaen.  ""niey  are  paid  to  do  their 
work  wrfl,"  is  aiwther  remark  often  heard. 

That  is  not  my  credo.  Public  ofllcials  need  a  word  of  dieer 
and  encouragement.  They  riiould  know  when  their  good 
work  is  appreciated. 

The  Reconstroctlan  Finance  Corporation,  through  the  ex- 
emiriary  work  oi  its  ofllciais,  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
Nation.  I  say  this  despite  some  dissentient  crmcism  heard 
upon  this  fioor.    I  will  def«Hl  Jones  and  his  men  any  time. 

I  know  of  no  bureau  or  department  that  is  freer  fnan  criti- 
cism. It  is  the  department  that  has  won  the  greatest  praise, 
and  rightfully  so.  Although  we  have  given  the  R.  F.  C.  and 
its  officials  staggering  power,  Jesse  Jones  and  his  colleagues 
have  used  that  power  sparingly  and  judidoudy.  The  R.  F.  C. 
has  been  a  llfesam*  to  many  businesses.  It  wQI  continue  to 
be  a  place  of  refuge  and  rescue  to  which  the  swely  peritaced 
businessman  tn  need  of  funds  nd^t  repair. 

The  instant  bai,  known  as  th3  Olass-Steagall  bOI.  H.  R. 
10055.  permits  the  R.  F.  C.  among  other  things,  to  purchase 
the  securities  and  obligations  of  any  business  enterprise  when 
capital  or  credit  are  not  otherwise  available.  This  in  effect 
mts  the  R.  F.  C.  tn  the  underwriting  business.  It  puts  them 
In  competition  with  investment  bankers.  This  is  exotilent. 
Rest  assured  that  the  R  F.  C.  uuder  the  good  guidance  of 
Jesse  Jones,  win  not  abuse  these  ytliileges.  Investment 
bankns  and  banks  have  nothing  to  fear.  Assuredly,  there 
have  been  no  investments  to  speak  of.  Scan  the  newspapers 
and  yxn  find  no  advertisements  ot  new  laraes.  Etach  new 
capital  reiveamted  by  new  issues  most  be  supplied,  other- 
vhse  bostness  will  take  a  deeper  plunge  into  the  doldrums. 
Plot  the  curw  of  new  fnvvstmMits  and  you  idot  the  curve  of 
reemployment    They  tod  paralM. 

Mo  new  inveatments— no  reemployment. 


Investmoit  bankers  are  frightened  out  of  their  ^.. 

good  grounds  or  "coffee"  grounds.  New  mmey  most  be  sup- 
pU«L  New  securities  mtist  be  fk>ated.  Tl«  R  F.  C.  will 
make  the  begimring,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  investment 
bankers.  The  R.  P.  c.  will  head  the  movement  It  is  hoped 
investment  bankers  will  join  the  ranks.  Tboe  is  need  for 
their  encouragement  and  the  dispelling  of  their  fears,  which 
the  R.  F.  C  throu^  thia  bill,  should  supply. 

No  one  need  worry  ooncemlng  the  vast  powers  givtti  the 
R  F.  C.  undn-  this  bill.  Jesse  Jones  will  not  hesiUte  to 
put  thumbs  down  on  a  bad  proposition.  He  has  never  taken 
chances,  he  wiU  not  take  any  in  the  future.  If  anyone  has 
a  sound,  good  proposition,  he  and  his  colleagues  will  see  it; 
they  win  readUy  help.  Loans  and  new  issues  wiU  be  ac- 
cepted only  where  there  is  sound  value  and  sound  security 
and  with  ability  to  assure  repayment 

Tlxamlne  any  bank  statement.  You  will  notice  they  axe 
either  bursting  with  funds,  an  Idle,  or  most  of  the  deposits 
are  bive^(^  in  tax-exempt  securities.  These  banks  have  not 
supplied  essmtlal  cai^tal  or  credit  to  hifttiftB  either  hr  way 
of  short-teim,  intermediate-term,  or  long-term  loans.  Tbey 
have  been  afraid  to  give  short-term  credit  and  refused  to  tie 
up  their  resources  over  a  long  period. 

This  bill  is  a  complete  answer,  and  should  help  busineas 
materially  get  back  on  its  feet  The  R  F.  C.  wiD  be  able  to 
make  direct  loans  and  to  buy  bonds  and  stocks.  In  all  like- 
lihood the  R  F.  C.  will  turn  around  and  sell  their  boai  and 
stock  arquiritk>ns  to  investors.  I  would  not  be  sarprtoed  it 
the  R.  F.  C.  did  not  end  Its  career  with  a  huge  profit — 
eloquent  testimony  to  th.  sound  judgment,  wisdom,  and  pro- 
ficiency of  Messrs.  Jones.  Uerriam.  Hendersoo.  et  aL 

nirthermore.  the  agents  <rf  the  R  F.  C.  in  the  various 
branch  offices  are  entitled  to  their  guerdon  of  praise.  Mr. 
Ahem.  Mr.  Farthing,  Mr.  Callahan,  and  their  ooikagw  of 
the  New  York  office,  are  likewise  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion for  the  splendid  work  they  have  done  there.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  branches  of  the  R.  F.  C,  and  transacts  a 
tremendous  amount  of  business.  The  New  York  ~ 
workl  has  naui^  but  praise  for  this  office. 


The  Future  Expansion  of  Our  Air-Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondat.  April  4. 1938 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  it  was  months  of 
slow,  tortuous  travel  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles;  then  it 
was  weeks,  and  finally  days.  But  today.  It  is  merely  a  matter 
of  hours  if  you  use  the  air  lanes — dine  in  New  York  If  you 
Uke,  and  breakfast  in  Los  Angeles  the  following  mondng. 

Tomorrow?  It  may  be  Innctwon  In  New  York  and  break- 
fast in  Europe;  on  to  the  Orient,  arriving  in  Hong  Kbng  a 
weA  later,  transacthig  your  busineBS  there,  and  hopping  a 
ptene  for  home  across  the  Pacific.  Two  weeks  in  aH.  That 
sidiedule  is  almost  within  our  grasp  riibt  now.  The  Padfie 
is  spanned;  the  Atlantic  ciossiug  is  almost  an  actoidtty. 

While  Admiral  Byrd  and  others  are  expanding  the  world 
map,  the  international  air  transport  lines  are  contracting 
it.  Passenger  liners  cross  the  Padflc  f^tm  Ban  ftanclsoo 
to  Shanghai  in  17  days,  but  the  huge  Pan  American  dippers 
unfold  their  wings  over  San  Francisco's  Ooklen  Gate  and 
beat  at  the  doors  of  Ctdtm,  5  days  later,  with  overnight 
stops  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Wake  Iriand,  and  Manila. 

Fbr  three  centuries  foUowtng  the  discovery  of  America 
the  trading  nations  of  the  world  used  niling  vessels.  Bat 
within  10  years  after  lindbetgh's  epic-making  flight  over 
the  Atlantic  the  world  is  comiHeteiy  encixctod  ty  commercial 
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Mil  lines.    And  we  are  on  the 
trade  relations,  for  with  the 
serosa  the  Atlantic  and  the 
crossing,  international  trade 
arteries  and  rearrange  trade 


thi-eshoki  right  now  of  new 

(^penlng  of  passenger  service 

ishing  of  a  shorter  ocean 

flow  over  these*  modem 


est&bl 


^rill 


ce  Qters.  j 

■nukwaATUkan  tc  ais  mail  suvio 
For  more  than  2  years  nego  iatlons  have  been  carried  on 


between  the  United  States  and 


he  British  Oovemment  look- 


ing to  the  establishment  of  a  loute  from  the  United  States 


to  Europe,  with  the  European 
Oovemment  has  issued  permits 


ways  for  landing  rights  in  the  United  States  so  it  niay  oper- 
ate such  a  service,  and  the  British  Oovemment  has  issued 
permits  to  Pan  American  All  ways  for  landing  rights  iri 
England  as  well  as  Newfoundland,  Ireland,  and  Bermuda. 

These  two  oxnpanies  both  loade  experimental  test  trips 
last  summer,  but  there  has  beer  a  delay  in  the  establishment 
of  regular  scheduled  service  due.  according  to  unofflclal 
reports,  to  the  fact  that  neithi>r  company  has  be«*  able  to 
obtain  delivery  of  the  planes  i  squired  as  soon  as  had  been 
anticipated.  It  is  understood  t  lat  the  Pan  American  planes 
wffl  probaMy  be  out  of  the  faitory  within  the  ne:rt  3  or  4 
months,  but  it  Is  unofBclally  le  imed  that  some  further  time 
wfD  be  reqatfcd  for  the  Brltis  i  to  obtain  ddivery  ol  their 
planes,  as  their  building  jffog\  am  has  been  slowed  up  due 
to  the  milltary-avtation  prognm  of  Great  Britain. 


Until  there  appears  assurance 
operated  on  regubir  schedules, 


has  hesitated  to  advertise  thit  route,  although  appropria 


tlons  have  been  made  for  it. 


ment  of  aviatton  legislation  p  siding  in  Congress  has  also 


IttJhienced  the  Department  in 


terminal  In  Englaiid.    This 
to  the  British  Imperial  Air- 


that  service  can  be  begun  and 
the  Post  Office  Department 


The  possibility  of  the  enact- 


deferrtng  the  advertisement. 


as  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  possibility  that  such  legis- 
lation might  be  fn«ctw1  and  \  hat  under  its  terms  no  bids 
would  be  called  for.  bat  eeittftei  tes  of  paUlc  convenience  and 
DecesBlty  woidd  be  granted  by  some  ageocy  set  up  by  the 
leglslatioQ. 

in  addltioB  to  the  interest  irhich  Pan  American  Airways 
has  long  evidenced  tn  flying  the  Atlantic,  the  American  Export 
lines,  which  has  for  many  yeai  s  maintained  steamship  serv- 
ice to  a  number  of  European  p<  irts.  particularly  to  the  Medi- 
terranean countries,  has  beccme  interested  in  fiying  the 
Atlantic.  This  company,  so  fEtr  as  is  known,  has  not  let 
contracts  for  the  building  of  it  i  iilanes,  altlrvough  it  has  had 
this  matter  up  with  the  manufacturers  uxi  reports  that  it 
can  obtain  satisfactory  equipm  mt. 

Recently  air-mail  service  yfu  estaUlshed  between  the 
United  States  and  Bermuda  cd  a  very  low  poundage  rate. 
llall  on  tUs  route  is  being  tran  cpcirted  by  both  Pan  American 
Airways  and  British  Imperial  i  drways,  which  two  companies 
have  been  flying  the  route  sini «  last  summer. 


UM 


We  are  reaching  out  and  efpcuadlng  our  alr-mall  service 


in  Alaska. 

At  present  the  Post  Office 
route  airplane  services  In 
operatton  for  several  years. 
out  ot  Fairbanks,  in  the  mkkpe 


Alaska. 


100 


to  Nome.  fn««***>*<**g  over  500 
the  other  to  Bethel,  around 
nOrfaanks.    Both  of  these  routes 
points. 

Recently  the  Post  CMlce  Dep4rtment  i 
Juneau,  the  rari**^  of  Alaska, 
White  Horse.  Yukon  Territory 
route  would  connect  with  the 
JUneau.  and  provide  quick 
mrtaanks.  the  principal 
At  present,  mall, 
banks,  or  points  reached  throu^ 
from  Juneau  to  Seward,  which 
tbe  Alaska  Railroad  to 
yonai  days,  making  ft  days  in 


department  has  several  star- 

and  these  ha\«  been  in 

'  rbe  two  principal  routes  run 

northwestern  section — one 

^es  zxirthwest  of  Fairbanks: 

miles  to  the  southeast  of 

serve  several  Intermediate 


diatiita  ution 


Fkirbuika, 


nr 


advertised  routes  from 
«  the  southeastern  coast,  via 
[Canada) .  to  Fairbanks.    This 
services  from  Seattle  at 
trfouportatlon  from  Juneau  to 
point  in  interior  Alaska. 
express  destined  for  Fair- 
Fairbanks,  move  by  steamer 
requires  3  days,  and  thence  by 
which  requires  3  addi- 
dL    The  prtqposed  air  services 


from  Juneau  to  Fairbanks  would  provide  service  to  Juneau 
m  about  5  or  6  hours  as  compared  with  the  5  days. 

Because  of  the  question  of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  the 
contract  on  this  route  has  not  been  let,  although  bids  were 
received  several  weeks  ago,  and  the  Pacific  Alaska  Airways,  a 
subsidiary  of  Pan  American  Airwajrs,  which  performs  service 
from  Fairbanks  to  Nome,  and  from  Fairbanks  to  Bethel,  was 
the  only  bidder. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  businessmen  and  the 
public  in  Seattle,  and  the  businessmen  and  the  public  in 
Alaska,  that  a  coastal  route  be  established  between  Seattle 
and  Juneau.  This  route  is  very  strongly  favored  by  the  Post 
Oflace  Department,  but  up  until  now  no  appropriation  has 
been  sought  for  such  a  route  because  there  were  s<xne  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  flying  it. 

British  Columbia,  which  is  a  Province  of  Canada,  sepa- 
rates the  United  States  mainland  from  Alaska  for  a  distance 
of  about  700  miles,  and  nms  right  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  has  been  the  judgment  of  all  Government  departments 
interested  in  the  situation  that,  if  possible,  the  route  from 
Seattle  to  Juneau  should  be  laid  out  so  that  it  wiU  nm  out- 
side the  3-inile  limit,  thus  enabling  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed without  flying  over  Canadian  territory.  With  the 
improvement  in  planes  peculiarly  adapted  for  overseas  fly- 
ing, it  is  now  believed  that  ail  difficulties  can  be  overcome, 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  favors  estatdishing  this 
route  as  early  as  possible. 

PROPOSED    KTW    ZKALAN1>-AnSTKAUAI«    SZBVIC3 

For  several  years  Pan  American  Airwasrs  has  had  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  New  Zealand  Government  for  flying 
from  the  United  States  or  Hawaii  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
and  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  it  began  some  service 
on  this  route  several  weeks  ago,  but  due  to  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  clipper  ships  near  Samoa,  this  service  has  not  been 
resumed. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  never  sought  an  appropri- 
ation for  this  service,  for  the  reason  that  the  small  volume 
of  mftii  moving  between  the  United  States  and  Australasia 
would  not  justify  the  cost.  However,  as  a  trade  lane,  tt^ 
route  mAy  prove  justifiable. 

And  so  the  conquest  of  the  sky  goes  on.  What  new  fields 
will  we  prospect  when  our  present  endeavors  reach  fulfill- 
ment? Will  we  look  to  the  Arctic,  as  the  Russians  are  doing, 
or  will  it  be  stratosphere  flying,  high  above  the  clouds? 

Just  a  day  or  two  ago  there  was  placed  on  the  Senate 
calendar  a  bill  (H.  R.  7448)  which  had  come  over  from  the 
House,  after  having  been  approved  by  our  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, to  permit  the  Post  Office  Department  to  branch  out 
in  experimental  aviation  work.  It  seeks  to  promote  bhnd 
flying,  night  flying,  stratosphere  flying,  autogiro  shuttle 
service,  and  automatic  pick-up  and  delivery  service.  Will 
experiments  conducted  as  a  result  of  this  bill  project  our 
flying  Into  the  rarefled  atmosphere,  where  our  planes,  meet- 
ing with  less  wind  resistance,  can  double  their  speed?  Who 
knows  what  these  experiments  wiU  bring  forth.  Only  time 
will  telL 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  gap  between  Juneau,  Alaska, 
and  Seattle,  scheduled  air  services  now  span  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  within  200  miles  of  the  North  Magetlc 
Pole  to  Magallanes  at  the  tip  of  South  America. 

And  what  about  the  Arctic  route?  Is  it  true  that  it  will 
save  hundreds  of  miles,  that  it  will  provide  better  weather 
conditions,  that  It  will  furnish  more  natural  landing  places, 
that  smaller  and  more  economical  planes  can  be  used 
because  of  comparatively  short  overwater  flights? 

The  adherents  of  the  Arctic  route  point  out  that  Magellan 
taught  us  to  sail  around  the  earth,  but  that  the  Arctic 
explorers  have  demonstrated  we  can  go  east  or  west  by 
flying  north.  They  remind  us  that  the  center  of  civilixa- 
tion  has  moved  up  from  the  Equator:  that  it  is  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere,  with  its  large  masses  of  land  and  the 
concentrated  commercial  and  military  power  of  the  world, 
that  holds  sway  now :  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  great 
cities  grow  up  closer  to  the  Arctic 
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Tliat  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  Is  startling  to  realise  that 
instead  of  a  land-and- water  trip  of  11.000  miles  from  Lon- 
don to  Tokyo  it  would  mean  Just  half  that  distance;  and 
who  can  foretell  how  such  a  foreshortening  would  affect 
Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

Our  pioneering  days  are  not  ended.  Man  conquers  one 
field  only  to  sight  fresh  tracts  and  obstacles  against  which  to 
hurl  himself.  And  as  man  conquers,  behind  him  come  e(do- 
nlzatlon  and  trade.  So  it  is  In  our  air  conquests:  First,  the 
experimental  flights  to  prove  that  it  can  be  done,  and  in  this 
oiu*  military  and  naval  heroes  take  their  place  with  Lindbergh 
and  Post,  and  then  comes  the  Post  Oflice  Department  with 
its  airmail  contracts  with  which  to  encourage  the  air  lines 
to  branch  out  into  the  new  territory:  and.  finally,  the  open- 
ing of  conunercial  air  lanes  with  the  establishment  of  pas- 
senger and  express  service. 

The  unknown  ol  today  becomes  the  backwoods  of  tomor- 
row, and  jrou  and  I  have  enjoyed  a  wonderful  privilege  in 
being  a  psjl  of  the  era  which  opened  up  the  conquest  of  the 
air.  We  have  come  far  in  20  years;  we  will  go  stin  further 
in  the  next  two  decades. 

Announcement  was  made  Wednesday,  March  30,  by  Post- 
master Goieral  James  A.  Farley,  of  the  award  of  air-mail 
contracts  to  the  Paciflc  Alaska  Airways  for  service  from 
Juneau,  Alaska,  to  White  Horse.  Yukon  Territory,  and  also 
from  White  Horse  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  return.  The 
frequency  of  service  will  be  once  a  week,  with  requirement 
that  if  the  company  volimtarily  operates  planes  more  fre- 
quently mails  shall  be  carried  thereon. 

Jimeau  is  the  capital  of  Alaska  and  Fairbanks  is  the 
principal  comriercial  city  of  middle  northern  Alaska  from 
which  distribution  is  made  to  many  points. 

The  beginning  of  service  is  tentatively  fixed  to  leave 
Juneau  north-bound  April  26  and  to  leave  Fairbanks  south- 
bound BCay  1.  The  dcnnestic  air-mail  postage  rate  of  6 
cents  per  ounce  will  apply  to  articles  to  be  carried  over  this 
route. 

Tlie  service  is  scheduled  to  leave  Juneau  north-bound 
Tuesday  upon  arrival  of  the  steamship  due  to  leave  Se- 
attle each  Satiu-day  morning.  Returning,  the  plane  is  due 
to  leave  Fairbanks  Sunday,  which  is  in  time  to  connect  at 
Juneau  with  south-bound  steamship  due  to  arrive  at  Seattle 
each  niursday.  The  flying  time  each  way  between  Juneau 
and  Fairbanks  is  about  ^Vz  hours.  This  air  service  will 
advance  mails  to  the  interior  of  Alaska  about  5  days. 

Arrangements  are  being  worked  out  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  the  sending  of  covers  by  the  first  flight  with  the  use  of 
special  cachets.  Announcement  of  these  arrangements  will 
be  made  within  a  few  days. 


Protests  Against  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NSW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4, 1938 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  earnest  protests  of  hun- 
dreds and  himdreds  of  people  against  this  reorganisation  bin 
have  come  to  me.  I  am  glad  to  get  Uiem.  A  great  many  of 
these  people  I  [>ersonaUy  know;  some  are  Democrats,  some 
Republicans,  some  independent  voters — but  AywCTifa^^g  alL 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  on  their  behalf,  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  their  feelings  on  this  proposal. 
And  I  shall  read  their  letter — It  Is  a  c(»nposite  letter,  every 
word  of  it  their  own.  and  taken  from  among  the  multitude  of 
pleas  that  have  come  to  me.   It  reads: 

I  Btroogly  urge  tbmt  you  vote  i^alnsC  tlie  ttMroughly  un 
can  and  undwmocrmUc  narganlmatkim  bUL    Thla  mowirn  r 
mil  lot  norganlaatlon  but  for  •itcrattaa  in  our  form  ai 
It.    Tba  taUl  IB   tta   yrmmt   1 


mi 


olianges,  but,  mataad.  win  only  enable  an  already  otvrpowerful 
CzeeuttTe  to  take  more  power  away  from  nmignai  and  the  ptople. 

The  OoogieflB  should  Jealously  guard  ito  own  praragattvea  and 
duties,  and  delegate  none  at  them.  And  rather  than  yield  fur- 
ther  powerg  and  duties  to  any  Preeldent  It  should  get  back  the 
powers  It  has  lost.  Experience  teaches  that  powers  ooee  aurren- 
dered  are  regained  only  with  much  dlllheulty.  If  at  all. 

The  country  has  grown  great  under  the  preaent  form  ot  gov- 
ernment and  will  continue  tn  Jo  so  If  kept  from  the  rlntrtwe  of  a 
dictatorial  President. 

We  must  retain  the  tfcreei'old  balance  which  defendi  democracy. 

Xt  Is  up  to  Congress  to  set  the  minds  of  the  people  at  ease  ""« 
give  them  confidence  In  the  future. 

I  resent,  as  every  true  American  does,  the  implication  Tn»t^  by 
the  President,  that  our  petitions  are  propaganda  foatered  by  inter- 
ests Intmtcable  to  the  Oovemment.  They  are  the  hooast  "■i*iMBlaii 
of  an  outraged  public  who  have  had  more  than  enough  oftiki  kind 
of  talk  that  has  followed  each  protest  by  the  public  againat  each 
additional  grab  for  power. 

That  we,  the  American  people,  cannot  write  to  our  itepreaeat»> 
tlves  what  we  pleaae  on  legislative  matters  without  being  accused 
by  a  power-hungry  semidlctator  of  being  organized,  or  of  not  know- 
ing our  own  minds,  or  ot  trying  to  buy  votes  Is  an  outrageous  insult 
and  injustice  to  the  American  people  and  to  you. 

There  are  many  thousands  ot  Uterate  persona  in  the  country  wtoo 
can  read  the  "writing  on  the  wall"  without  aantsranfr 

"nsa  AvasASB  Awtesw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  common  sense,  good  judgment,  and  patri- 
otism of  the  citiiens  of  my  congressional  disMct  is  reflected 
in  this  composite  letter.  Each  aentOHx  in  this  lett^  is  taken 
verbatim  from  a  different  letter  that  I  have  received.  This 
composite  letter  that  I  have  reconstructed  fairly  represents 
the  views  of  the  many,  many  hundreds  who  have  exercised 
their  constitutional  right  of  petition  and  have  written  me. 
More  power  to  them!  They  still  beUeve  that  Congress  diould 
not  abdicate  its  powers.  They  still  believe  In  the  Consti- 
tution. 


The  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  If  ASSACHUSKTrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Ajnil  4. 1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HOW.  EDITH  NOtJRSE  ROOERB.  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, APRIL  8.  1988 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoba  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  yesterday: 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry  have  so  many  telegrams  and 
letters  been  received  by  Uembers  ot  Congress  protesting  against  leg- 
Idatlon  ss  are  being  received  at  the  present  time  against  the  reor- 
ganization bill,  which  Is  now  being  considered.  All  of  these  lettan 
and  telegrams  are  in  the  same  vetn;  aU  ask  for  the  defeat  of  tlse 
bin.  I  am  extremely  glad  that  these  mfsssgea  are  oomikng  to  us 
as  the  chosen  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statea. 
Throuc^  the  courtesy  of  the  Oolumbta  Broadcasting  system  I  am 
aUe  to  talk  to  you  and  to  give  you  just  a  tew  reasons  I.  too,  am  k> 
strongly  against  the  reorganlBation  bill. 

That  Is  one  of  the  afflrmatlve  ri^ts  of  the  dtlatna  of  the  Untied 
States,  granted  them  by  the  Cbnstltutkm — the  right  to  peCltlcm 
Congress  to  do  their  will.  A  telegram  or  letter  la  apetttlon.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  statement,  recently  made,  that  *Ta»  was  glad  the 
Senate  could  not  be  purchased."  was  noUilng  but  an  Im^lcatkm 
that  thoae  who  voted  agaiitst  the  reotgantaatlon  bill  eoold  be  pur- 
chased.   Strong  language  he  used    and  unjust. 

Under  the  CoiMtttutloa  the  people  of  the  UUted  States  have  a 
right  to  petition  and  to  write  to  the  ifciBbefi  ot  OiimiiM  upaa  muf 
matter  upon  which  they  wish  to  express  their  "t*****"*  In  the 
President's  statement  there  was  a  dtrset  threat  agamat  their  lawful 
actkma.  If  Members  at  Congress,  In  thalr  dallbirattana,  llstan  and 
pay  heed  to  the  Preehlent  alone  and  not  to  the  dtlaena  at  the 
eountry.  then.  Indeed,  will  the  United  States  be  further  alaoBg  tlM 
road  to  a  dlotator^Up  or  eentzml  goverament. 

Today  the  countries  of  the  world  are  upset.  New  fame  of  gov- 
ernment, some  very  \mweloocnc,  have  been  adopted  la  many  coun- 
Maa.  The  people  of  our  oountry  are  llvlag  In  fear  today.  Tbay 
want  their  pnaent  toRn  at  govemmeiit  maintained.  I  spaa' 
aa  a  BepubUcaa,  not  as  a  Democz«t,  not  aa  a  New  Dsalsr;  X 
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fts  ft  Member  of  Coognm,  the  Sepi  BMintftttre  of  800.000  people,  the 
ncood  \»rgett  district  tn  the  8UU  at  liaanchiuetts.  We  In  Ckjn- 
grea  ftre  gotng  to  be  Judged  by  cur  ▼o(e.  We  ftre  reeponslble  to 
our  constltuecu.  to  tlie  dUzena  o   tbc  United  8t»tee. 

We  are  not  responsible  to  the  !»tH«ldent  of  the  Dn.ted  States . 
pereonally  1  hare  ft  high  re^rd  for  him.  He  wfts  ft  claasmftU  of  my 
husband  and  a  friend  ot  long  stai  idlng.  But  I  owe  a  duty  to  the 
people  ai  my  district  and  the  peo]  tie  of  America. 

I  have  not  received  wie  single    etter  endorsing  this  reorganlza-    | 
tlon  bill.    The  telegrams  and  the  1  etters  that  have  com*'  to  me  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  show  the  state  of  terror  that  exists  in 
the  minds  of  ereryone  today.    W(i  are  In  a  sUfce  of  pinlc.  ftnan- 
cially  and  mentaUy.     I  believe  the  wasage  of  the  pending  bill  would   ; 
tremendously  Increase  this  panic.  i 

If  this  bill  is  rasBrrl  and  the  auntry  continues  in  this  state  of 
despair.  fTTTH^^  and  otbcmae.  oir  constituents  will  blame  us  for 
the  condition.  They  will  blame  ui  for  wrecking  the  cou.atry.  They 
win  not  blame  the  PresldBnt  so  m  uch  as  us.  their  Representatives. 
If  we  give  up  our  power,  they  wl  J  have  every  right  u>  blame  us, 
because  they  warned  us  ahead  (rf  time. 

The  Preatdent  stated  tn  a  lettv  to  the  Congress  that  he  did 
not  want  to  be  a  dictator.  I  wander  If  America  today  realizes 
Ikow  much  power  the  President  aU  eady  has.  The  farmers  of  Texas 
and  of  the  West  are  beginning  to  rcailae  that  be  now  has  control 
of  the  farmer  by  legislation.  Wof  ters  in  the  factories  reaUae  only 
too  well  that  he  has  the  power  vnder  the  recliHDcal-trade  agree- 
ments to  lower  the  tariff  on  slmiLar  goods  that  they  are  making. 
thereby  allowing  floods  of  low-prce<l  merchandise  macie  by  coolie 
labor  from  Japan.  Cxechoalovakla  and  other  cotmtrles  to  compete 
with  their  product.  That  policy  •  putting  more  and  loore  of  our 
people  out  ot  work  every  day. 

With  the  greatest  business  paslc  we  have  ever  had.  with  more 
people  unemployed  than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  our 
eotintry.  with  relief  rolls  )amme<l  and  overcrowded.  It  Is  no  time 
to  start  other  experiments,  othsr  reorganisations.  Under  laws 
which  were  passed,  and  which  give  him  untold  power.  President 
Roosevelt  had  the  right  to  make  reorganizations,  but  he  has  not 
made  wise  ones.  Instead  he  has  created  many  overlapping 
bureaus.  No  President  In  all  oui  history  was  ever  glvrn  ao  much 
power.  Of  coarse  the  President  ^  ranted  the  people  of  -he  country 
to  prosper,  but  he  has  not  ia»tit  prosperity.  His  promiae  to  In- 
crease employment  has  been  a  dii  mal  failure.  Why  give  him  more 
power  to  cause  further  fear  and  i4>prehenslon?  This  reorganiza- 
Uon  bUl  is  a  companion  bill  to  the  Supreme  Court  packing  bill 
tn  its  importance  and  far-reach  ng  effect.  It  has  aiouaed  even 
greater  Interest,  and  It  deserves  the  same  fate  of  Its  predecessor. 
I  shall  have  time  to  mention  oaly  three  of  the  many  objectioa- 
able  features  of  the  reorganizath  >n  bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bi:  1  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
doomed  to  dto  after  50  years  of  splendid  work  done  often  und?r 
the  most  trying  and  difficult  cone  .Itions.  It  was  started  under  the 
administration  of  the  DemocrsLlc  President  Orover  Cleveland. 
Other  administrations  have  rea  laed  the  value  of  It  and  have 
furthered  Its  work,  but  to  date  t  lis  Administration  has  done  more 
to  wreck  It  than  to  help  it.  To  i  tbohsh  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion would  work  a  great  bardshlf  upon  thousands  of  workers.  We 
should  not  do  away  with  the  prtBeirt  three-man.  bipartisan  board 
at  iiiiiiiwisskineii  No  matto-  wtldi  party  is  in  power  a  minority 
member  on  a  board  serves  to  act  i  s  a  check  upon  abusef>  and  unjust 
diacrimlnaUon  against  workers  in  the  Federal  Government.  It  pro- 
tects the  workers  against  a  man  or  woman  who  may  have  racial. 
f^iigWwM,  or  am  111  mal  prejudice.  Before  writing  this  Ul-can&tdered 
Mil,  the  Committee  on  Baorganl  lation  did  not  see  fit  to  consult 
any'  nw»»*>>— •  of  the  ClvU  Servtoe  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
lesintatlTi  at  wtUeh  Mr.  Rambfbck,  of  Georgia,  is  the  chairman. 
tTwi  at  wlklch  I  am  the  ranking  Republican  member  The  com- 
mittee is  mads  up  of  fine  Msn  bers  from  all  over  the  country. 
Why  were  not  the  people  who  bid  served  for  yean  on  this  com- 
mittee and  who  had  made  a  greit  tftudy  of  civll-servlce  laws  con- 
sulted before  the  hm  was  drawi? 

Instead  at  this,  the  plan  was  i  uggested  by  those  who  had  little 
or  DO  pracUoal  •zpertanoe  in  clr  l-«ervice  matters.  I  am  a  strong 
kaUcw  in  the  merit  lystem.  aiid  it  shotild  make  no  dtiflerenoe 
vlMtbv  a  pmwoa  be  a  Republics  a  or  a  Democrat  who  Is  entering 
or  wtM  ta  already  in  the  servioe  of  our  Government.  No  man  or 
iffTWTT^"  can  00  good  work  wiksn  ba  or  she  is  living  In  Hear  that 
ti*  or  ahs  n»y  be  difscharged  at  any  minute,  and  todfty  the  Ped- 
«al  workers  all  over  the  countz  r  know  only  too  well  that  their 
pay  may  ba  cut  or  their  Jota  ma  r  1m  taken  fran  them  \inder  this 
reorganisation  plan.  It  is  not  A  nerlcan  to  give  such  tremendous 
powers  over  the  dally  work  and  I  Iws  ot  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
employees.  We  want  fair,  unb  aaad  control.  Take  politics  out 
of  our  civil  iM  I  k  SI.  make  it  a  c  ^reer  scarvice  from  top  to  bottom, 
wltere  ability  oouBts.  and  polltica  pull  docs  not. 

With  an  rnp—^T  at  M.0004)00  OCO  a  year  ot  the  Government's 
OBOiMy — and  thla  maans  your  msney — and  with  no  one  claiming 
that  this  reorganlaatlon  bill  wl  1  save  money  for  the  people  of 
Amertca.  why  stMuld  it  be  undertaken  at  this  time?  The  first 
duty  at  the  President  and  ot  the  Ccmgreas  is  to  try  to  get  buslnea 
back  upon  Its  feet,  to  try  to  pui  the  people  bock  to  wtvk.  to  try 
to  put  eonfldenee  ingteart  ot  fear  into  their  minds. 

Many  r^^«Tiv  have  believed  tliat  ooosoUdation  and  reorganlza- 
tkm   in   Oovermaent  might  taki    place,  but  certainly  no  drastie 
■•  thi^  vhlch  iLvoa  so  much  power,  should  io 


It  ^ould  not  be  forgotten  that  Members  of  Congress  are  respon- 
sible to  their  districts  and  not  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Our  form  of  government  provided  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress ^ould  be  elected  for  only  2  years,  undoubtedly  for  the  reason 
that  those  Congressmen  could  he  removed  after  2  yean  If  they 
were  going  against  the  will  of  the  jjeople.  That  Is  a  very  healthy 
thing,  becaiise  if  our  form  of  government  should  be  changed  It 
should  be  only  changed  by  the  express  will  and  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  In  every  way  possible  the  people  ar?  show- 
ing us  that  they  do  not  wsmt  this  added  power  given  to  President 
Rooeeveit.  and  I  must  remind  the  many  admirers  and  believers  in 
President  Rocsevelt  that  the  powers  given  to  him  under  this  bill 
would  t)e  given  to  any  succeeding  President 

Under  one  provision  of  the  bill  there  wtU  be  created  a  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare.  Under  that  department,  as  the  bill  is  now 
written.  It  woxild  be  perfectly  possible  for  the  control  of  the  schools 
to  be  talcen  over  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Religion  might  be 
barred  from  the  schools,  religious  schools  wiped  out.  a  very  unfair, 
a  very  unjust  thing  might  be  done.  Under  that  department  the 
Veterans"  Administration  might  be  placed  and  much  of  the  free- 
dom of  action  that  the  Veterans"  Administration  now  has  might  be 
taken  away  I  am  the  ranking  Republican  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans"  Legislation  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  served  on  that  committee  for  14  years.  I  have 
worked  on  veterans'  matters  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War.  I  know  the  chaos  which  existed  In  the  early  days  when 
various  veterans'  activities  were  under  the  charge  of  different  Gov- 
ernment departments.  I  know  of  the  time  It  took  to  adjust  claims, 
to  get  hospitalization,  and  do  other  routine  matters.  Now  that  all 
veterans'  activities  are  under  the  Veterans'  Administration,  while 
far  from  perfect,  certainly  the  veterans'  problems  are  handled 
by  veterans  In  the  main  and  by  men  and  women  who  for  years 
have  worked  upon  veterans'  laws.  I  believe  every  veteran  In  the 
country  would  be  sorry  to  have  the  Veterans'  Administration 
swallowed  up  in  a  huge  welfare  department. 

In  this  short  time  I  have  spoken  of  only  one  or  two  provisions  of 
the  bill.  There  are  many  other  dangerous  features  upon  which  I 
have  not  touched.  Yesterday  it  was  made  plain  upon  the  floor  of 
Congress  by  the  administration  leaders  that  the  President  would 
yield  and  this  Is  Interesting,  because  It  Is  so  obvious  that  he  U 
yielding  because  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  telegrams 
£ind  letters  which  have  come  to  us.  In  other  words,  that  which  he 
said  so  emphatically  would  not  have  effect  Is  most  effective.  Con- 
gress cannot  be  purcha^^ed,  but  it  will  listen  to  the  will  of  the 
people  In  preference  to  the  orders  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  remember  that  even  if  the  House  bill  Is  a 
great  deal  Improved  when  passed  It  must  then  go  to  conference  with 
the  Senate  and  very  dangerous  provisions  may  be  placed  back  In 
the  bUl.  The  bill  must  be  defeated  in  the  House  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  chaotic  conditions  in  our  country — in  order  to  prevent 
further  encroachment  upon  our  freedom. 

What  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  Interested  In  today  Is 
getting  the  wheels  of  Industry  turning  again  In  order  that  they 
may  go  back  to  work  at  good  and  regular  wages.  As  one  man  wrote 
me,  "Today  the  country  is  living  in  fear  of  the  future.  This  Is  no 
time  to  give  the  President  the  power  to  reorganize  the  Government. 
It  is  more  than  one  man  can  do  in  these  trying  days."  This  letter 
Is  typical  of  very  many  that  come  to  me. 


"Progrress"  by  Purges — True  Liberty  and  Fake 
Patriots — Harrowing  Persecution  of  Jews — Arro- 
gance of  Totalitarianism — Preservation  of  Civil 
Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1938 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  an  address  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  which  was  delivered  at  a  dinner  in  Chicago,  on  April  3, 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Jewish  Daily  Courier  of  that  city. 

The  Secretary's  address,  entitled  "Progress"  by  Purges,  was 
carried  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Procriss"'   bt   Ptracis! 

A  golden  JubUee  Is  always  an  occasion  for  rejoicing.  Fifty 
years  Is  a  good  round  period  in  the  life  of  any  individual  or 
institution.  Measured  against  the  100  years  that  our  city  boasts, 
the  half  century  during  which  the  Jewish  DaUy  Courier  has 
advanced  the  cause  of  its  own  people  and  made  Its  contribution 
to  the  development  of  Chicago,  stands  out  In  bold  relief. 


It  Is  •  matter  of  congrattilation  that  liI.  Ph.  Glnzburg,  the 
publisher  of  the  Jewish  Dally  Courier,  has  been  spared  for  ao 
many  frultftil  years  to  guide  the  destinies  of  his  paper.  Iliere 
has  been  nothing  transitory  or  ephemeral  about  the  Jewish  Dally 
Courier.  Its  character  has  been  as  outstanding  as  that  of  Its 
publisher.  Its  achievements  as  an  Institution  have  been  the  meas- 
tire  of  its  leadership  and  Its  able  staff.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  pay  tribute  to  any  man  who,  having  come  to  this  land, 
whether  earlier  or  later  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  has  joined 
In  the  task  of  building  up  a  civilization  firmly  grounded  upon 
democratic  Institutions. 

UBESTT    IS    THK    CO«NXXSTOIVK    OT    AlCIXXCaH    nUOEOOlC 

America  was  founded  on  the  theory  of  liberty;  liberty  for  every 
man  to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own  way.  subject  only  to  the  right 
of  others  to  live  their  own  lives  In  their  own  way;  political  liberty; 
liberty  of  religion;  liberty  of  con.'jclence.  It  was  natural  that  the 
oppressed  of  other  countries,  those  reaching  out  for  that  liberty 
which  always  has  been  the  aspiration  of  human  beings,  should 
have  come  to  this  land  of  freedom  by  the  millions:  come  to  fuse 
together  Into  a  new  race;  come  to  mold  a  higher  and  better 
civilization. 

One  of  the  proudest  traditions  of  our  America  is  that  Its  gates 
have  always  stood  wide  open  to  the  politically  oppressed  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Pllgrlma  and  the  Puritans  sought  a  haven 
here,  as  did  the  French  royalists  In  1789,  the  exiles  from  the 
Napoleonic  pressures  of  1811.  and  vast  numbers  of  Germans  In  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Our  land  Is  richer  In  humanity 
for  the  thousands  of  Irish  who  have  become  a  part  of  us.  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  and  Jews  have  cooie  and  have  foxind  a  welcome. 
These  are  historic  Indications  of  our  unwavering  attitude.  The 
rededlcation  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  of  America 
as  a  refuge  for  those  who  can  iu>  longer  endure  the  heavy  hand  of  a 
tyrannical  dictator  at  home  or  of  a  ruthless  Invader  from  beyond 
the  bordor.  ia  as  fine  and  noble  as  It  is  typically  American. 

THK   mcmZitT   or   l&AKTIIf   K06ZTA,    HtnfCAaiAN    PAimiOT 

Many  have  forgotten  the  Incident  Involving  Martin  Koazta,  the 
Hungarian  patriot,  who  was  one  of  the  le«der3  in  the  revolt  In  1848 
led  by  Louis  Kossuth.  Although  he  eecaped  after  the  failure  of  the 
revolution.  Koezta  was  found  In  Turkey  and  Imprisoned  by  Aus- 
trian agenu  aboard  the  Austrian  brig  Htiuar,  to  be  taken  back  to 
prison  or  death.  Capt.  Duncan  N.  Ingraham.  commander  of  the 
American  sloop  St.  Louis  who  was  in  the  Smyrna  harbor  with  his 
vessel  at  the  time,  learned  of  the  situation.  He  demanded  the  stir- 
render  of  the  prisoner.  The  Austrian  captain  refused.  Captain 
Ingraham.  despite  the  fact  that  a  la-gun  ship  and  two  others  sup- 
ported the  Hxissar,  anchored  a  cable's  length  away  and  announced 
that  he  woiild  tise  his  guns  if  necessary  to  protect  KosEta.  Reluc- 
tantly, the  Austrlans  released  their  political  prisoner.  When  Cap- 
tain Ingraham  returned  to  this  country,  the  State  Department 
apologized  In  proper  fashion  to  the  representatives  of  Austria-Hun- 
gmry.  whUe  Congress  voted  our  intrepid  captain  a  gold  medal  to  the 
acclaims  of  the  people. 

It  Is  only  nece£s.Hry  to  recall  the  names  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  realize  what  a  melting  pot 
this  America  of  ours  has  been  from  the  beginning — Washington, 
the  man  of  Kngllsh  descent;  La  Payette,  the  Ranchman;  Kosciusko, 
the  Pole:  Koesuth.  the  Hungarian;  Von  Steuben,  the  German; 
Haym  Salomon,  the  Jew;  and  many  oth«s  of  various  nationalities. 
Through  our  harbors  has  flowed  a  constant  stream  of  humanity 
seeking  surceaee  from  Intolerable  inequities  inflicted  by  despots  and 
tyrants,  seeking  a  land  where  they  could  breathe  the  air  of  freedom 
and  find  security  and  peace  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  of  these  Immigrants  were  persons  of 
character  hopeful  of  improving  their  lot,  whUe  at  the  same  time, 
willing  to  help  others  to  obtain  that  same  measure  of  freedom  that 
they  so  desperately  wanted  for  themselves.  They  brought  with 
them  the  language  of  their  homeland.  They  brought  with  them 
the  culture  that  they  had  Inherited  from  their  ancestors,  as  a  free 
offering  to  the  American  culture  that  was  to  be.  All  of  theee  eager 
comers  from  foreign  lands  became  Integrated  Into  this  great  Nation 
which  Is  consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  fundamental  principles 
at  freedom. 

As  far  back  as  1793  there  Is  a  record  of  a  Jewish  citizen  who 
settled  In  the  State  of  HUnols.  Not  long  thereafter  one  of  this 
faith  came  to  Chicago,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  others.  The 
Jewish  community  in  this  city  grew  rapidly  and  soon  became  a 
valued  segment  of  our  metropcrfltan  population.  Here  Jews  who 
had  been  persecuted  in  other  lands  soon  learned  that  they  could 
live  in  i>eace  and  amity  with  other  hnmlgrants  from  Europe  who 
were  animated  by  the  same  desire  for  freedom  and  opportunity, 
although  in  Europe  the  strains  and  stresses  of  tyranny  had  made 
neighborlineas  dUBcult  if  not  impoaslble.  Tbey  found  that  hero, 
despite  his  origin,  "a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

The  America  that  we  have  known  is  the  America  that  we  want 
to  continue  far  into  the  Indefinite  future.  But  If  this  Is  to  be  we 
must  take  measures  to  maintain  oxir  institutions.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  guard  them  not  only  from  assaults  from  without  but 
fmn  tnsldioiis  sapplngs  from  within.  If  it  was  worth  while  for 
our  forefathers  to  fight  to  acquire  freedom,  it  Is  no  less  worth 
while  for  us  to  fight,  tf  need  be.  to  maintain  freedcnn. 

THOMAS  JSrmSOK'S  OATU  AOAOraT  TTmAwirr 

Well  might  every  one  ot  us  declare  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  that 
great  Democrat  whoae  birthday  we  will  celebrate  in  a  few  days, 
"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  etonal  h»«*Ltiti^j  ng^pjt  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  znlod  at  wmh." 


There  would  be  no  suggestion  of  mock  heroics  if  there  were 
such  an  affirmation  In  challenging  tones  by  all  of  us  today,  for  our 
times  are  fraught  with  a  serious  threat  to  democracy  as  we  have 
known  It.  When  we  look  in  pne  dlreclion  we  see  the  le«lng  visage 
of  communism;  in  another  the  threatening  oountenanoe  of  fascism. 
Countries  that  today  enjoy  the  bleasings  of  liberty  under  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  tomorrow  may  find  themselves  de- 
prived of  those  liberties  by  a  tc'alltarlan  dictatorship.  Purges, 
concentration  camps,  liquidations  have  become  common  ezpreeslons 
cm  the  tongues  of  supposedly  humanitarian  and  liberty-loving 
peoples.  Men  and  women  whose  unfortunate  lot  it  Is  to  live 
under  a  modern  despotism  are  not  permitted  to  se^  happiness  M 
individuals.  They  are  pawns  of  a  totalitarian  state,  cannon  fodder, 
political  robots,  sterilized  intelligences  who  may  not  live  their 
own  Uvea  in  their  own  way;  who  may  not  express  their  thoughts 
freely;  who  may  not  worship  God  according  to  their  own  con- 
sciences; who  may  not  vote  unless  they  are  prepared  to  vote 
"yes";  who  may  not  even  determine  the  size  of  their  own  families. 


FASCISIC    THtrNDElUt    AT    THX    CATmS    OT    OCa    LXBCBTr 

May  I  say  that  If  communism  constituted  the  threat  to  this 
country  today  that  fascism  does  I  would  be  as  unsparing  tn 
my  denunciation  of  this  equaUy  obnoxious  and  un-Amarlcan  sy*- 
tem.  But  if  we  are  realists,  tf  we  .are  taking  note  ^  what  to 
happening  In  other  parts  of  the  wocid,  we  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the  present  Is  oonoemed,  faseUm 
is  the  deadly  and  insidious  foe  that  we  must  prepare  to  oombat 
without  loss  of  time.  Por  this  reason  I  suspect  either  the  mo- 
tives or  the  intelligence  of  thoae  who  would  have  ua  m^y^f  1  cor 
forces  against  a  barely  Imaginary  danger  of  oommunlam  whllB 
fascism  thunders  at  the  gates  of  our  citadel  ot  liberty. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Totalitarianism  is  a  real  threat  to 
our  institutions.  More  and  more  people  are  coming  to  T»««*y«wff 
the  danger  even  to  America  of  this  ruthless  political  monster  that 
hunts  by  day  and  prowls  by  night.  They  are  <v»niT^g  to  r«allBS 
that  unless  we  are  luckier  than  we  are  likely  to  be,  our  concern 
for  the  safety  of  our  democratic  institutions  wlU  tnereaae  rather 
than  diminish.  Por  totalitarianlsn-. — arrogant,  devoid  of  oonsetenea 
and  knowing  no  mercy  for  man,  woman,  or  child — Is  on  the  march. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Totalitarianism  Is  Instdioosly  boring 
today  from  within  the  temple  of  our  liberties  and  aaMUlting  It 
from  without.  It  rides  the  radio  waves,  spews  from  the  rrfiinm. 
soars  through  the  air  In  bombing  pianea,  sUnlcs  under  the  am 
In  submarines,  and  crosses  the  surface  at  the  earth  to  a  chonv 
of  clanking  tanks.  Never  has  any  foe  of  clvlUzatlon  moved  ao 
mysteriously,  so  unerringly,  with  such  deadly  swiftness,  or  over 
so  wide  a  territory.  The  urgent  and  the  unpoe<q;>onti>le  dnty 
of  every  American  who  loves  liberty  Is  not  only  to  let  the  llgfat 
of  reason  guard  him  from  within  against  this  treacherous  fM. 
but  to  Join  with  his  fellow  cltlzeos  In  resisting  it  from  without. 

Those  who  have  bravely  carried  on  a  continuing  tradition  of 
civilized  living  through  many  dark  periods  are  now  in  a  poaltlon 
to  help  democracy  maintain  such  a  tradition  at  a  orlttcal  period 
of  social  and  economic  change.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  guide 
ourselves  by  the  light  of  reason  through  the  dark  night.  SuMla 
pressures  upon  minority  groups  are  constantly  exetted  by  thOM 
whose  special  econonUc  interests  appear  at  the  time  to  be  stmllar, 
to  array  themselves,  not  with,  but  against  those  who  are  ttni^gtttm 
to  preserve  democracy. 

roas  or  osMocaACT  rtirAKCBD  bt  acoNOMzc  oaooFi 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  foes  of  democracy  In 
lands   were    financed   by   economic   groups  that   profenedly 
only  attempting  to  protect  their  property  from  political  incom- 
petence.    We  have  only  to  look  abroad  to  discover  that  whUe,  in 
theory,  fascism  Is  contrc^ed  capitalism,  before  long  there  Is  always 
someone  ready  and  able  to  seise  control  of  controlled  capltallnn. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  now  suffering  In  other 
lands  from  the  oppressions  of  dictators  foolishly  believed  that  they 
could  protect  themselves  by  giving  financial  support  to  the  foes 
of  democracy.  They  persuaded  themselves  to  the  self -deception 
that  the  Intolerance  of  tyrannical  power  was  really  not  aimed  at, 
and  certainly  would  not  be  directed  against,  them  but  only 
against  so-called  enemies  of  law  and  order. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  only  tolerance  that  la  not 
Illusory  is  tolerance,  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  other*.  Tlie  only 
freedom  of  thought  that  Is  worth  whUe  Is  freedom  for  the 
thoughts  of  others,  even  for  the  expression  of  opinions  which  we 
loathe,  even  for  the  opinions  of  people  whom  we  deqxlse. 


A    TWO-CTIZNDCa    SMCXMa — ILLUBIOM    AMI) 

Members  of  any  minority  group  should  be  partlcolarty  alart 
to  the  danger  implicit  in  fascism.  It  ■sniii  that  faadan  Is  an 
engine  of  two  cylinders.  One  cylinder  la  powered  by  thr  .'Uttuoa. 
that  wiU  prove  to  be  transitory,  of  greater  1rnruw<n^f  waewntj,  at 
a  higher  degree  of  social  JusUce.  of  more  widem>read  personal 
happiness.  The  other  cylinder  runs  on  hate — racial  hate,  religious 
hate,  hate  of  a  minority  group. 

It  happens  that  in  practically  all  of  the  nations  In  Xuiope  that 
have  gone  Paaclst  the  Jews  constitute  the  racial  minority  ■g*fT*«» 
which  bitter  hate  Is  fanned  Into  a  searing  flame.  It  imiiiiiii  that  the 
false  god  of  fascism  must  have  Its  devil  tipon  which  It  can  pour 
out  Its  objurations,  wreak  Its  bloody  vengeaiux.  But  do  not  forget 
that  In  America  the  Jews  are  not  the  only  minority  noup.  One  baa 
only  to  turn  his  mind  from  the  international  Ku  Kluzlam  d 
fasdnn  to  the  Ku  Kiuxlam  that  Is  natively  American  In  ordar  to 
discover  here  a  rich  field  for  opjprwilona  and  tenxvlama. 
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If  there  were  a  dictatorship  here  I  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  ralae  my  voice  against  It.  no  matter  who  might  be  Involved,  but 
so  long  as  our  institutions  are  preserved,  as  they  have  been  pre- 
served;  so  long  as  men  and  women  may  freely  vote  and  expresa 
their  opinions  as  they  now  do:  so  long  as  people  may  live  to- 
gether m  peace  and  freedom;  so  long  as  all  may  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
dictatorship.  But  it  is  worse  than  folly,  it  Is  in  fact  disloyalty 
and  treachery  to  o\ir  Institutions,  merely  for  an  unworthy  political 
advantage  to  try  to  InstlU  In  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  the 
thought  that  a  dictatorship  exists  in  these  United  States. 

It  Is  obvious  that  people  who  are  made  to  believe  that  they 
are  living  under  a  dictatorship  might  be  willing  to  exchange  one 
dictator  for  another.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  people  living  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government  would  willingly  shift  to  a  dic- 
tatorship if  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  We  do  need  to 
guard  against  faclsm,  as  does  every  democratic  coxintry  that  is  left 
In  the  world.  But  to  shout  dictatorship  when  none  exists  Is  only 
to  cause  confusion.  It  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It 
detracts  attention  from  the  danger  that  threatens.  It  weakens 
oxir  resistance.  The  simple  and  conclusive  answer  to  the  false 
and  insincere  clamor  of  present  dictatorship  in  America  is  that 
if  the  President  were  the  dictator  that  certain  people  and  Interests 
say  that  he  is.  he  would  quickly  put  an  effective  silencer  upon 
such  clauior. 

GBOS8   ICISaXPKZSZNTATION  IB   A   NATIONAL  OANCIX 

There  never  was  a  time  when  It  was  so  necessary  for  Americans 
to  stand  together  against  a  danger  that  threatens  all  of  us;  that 
threatenfl  the  very  core  and  substance  of  our  America.  Let  us 
crit'cize  oiir  public  officials  vigorously,  trenchantly,  when  criticism 
Is  due.  But  let  us  gruard  against  the  danger  that  Is  Inherent  In  the 
gross  misrepresentation  in  mischarglng  a  dictatorship  when  none 
exists.  It  Is  a  poor  way  to  prepare  people  to  resist  a  threatened 
dictatorship  by  cultivating  In  their  minds  the  belief  that  a  dicta- 
torship already  controls  us.  Regardless  of  factional  strife,  of  po- 
litical maneuverlngs,  of  personal  ambitions,  let  us  eterve  notice  on 
all  the  world  that  when  our  democracy  is  threatened,  the  only 
vying  between  Americans  will  be  to  determine  who  shall  first  spring 
to  the  defense  of  democracy. 

CULTXTXI  IMPOSID   BT   FOSCZ   NOT  WANTXD   RXRX 

Let  us  also  serve  notice  that  America  wants  no  culture  that  Is 
imposed  by  armed  forces  from  a  foreign  land.  America  wants  no 
culture  which  is  so  enlightened  and  so  beneficent  that  to  escape  It 
people  of  cultivation  and  learning  will  choose  to  take  their  own 
lives  rather  than  submit  to  it. 

On  this  occasion  that  is  so  significant  of  what  the  Jews  of  Amer- 
ica have  contributed  to  the  civilization  of  America.  I  want  to  urge 
yoiir  cooperation  in  a  democratic  solution  of  the  grave  problems 
confronting  democracy  in  the  modem  world.  Men  may  differ  as 
to  bow  these  grave  problems  may  be  solved.  Tou  will  differ  among 
yourselves,  not  as  Jews,  but  as  Americans.  But  what  I  am  asking 
you  to  agree  upon,  and  all  Americans  to  agree  upon,  Is  that  these 
problems  shall  be  solved  In  a  democratic  way;  solved  not  by  physi- 
cal or  economic  forces,  but  by  reason  and  fair  play. 

The  world  may  not  listen  to  our  preachments,  but  the  world 
cannot  ignore  our  example.  There  is  nothing  so  much  that  we 
in  the  United  States  can  do  to  promote  peace,  good  will,  and 
tolerance  throughout  the  world  as  to  show  to  the  world  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  government  that  peace-loving,  liberty- 
loving  people  can  have.  If  they  will;  a  government  without  dicta- 
tors; a  government  which  can  assist  its  citizens  who  want  to  work 
to  find  work  and  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  limited  only 
by  their  capacity  to  produce;  a  government  which  reoogniaes  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  humblest  of  humanity  and  which  values 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  of  all  men  regardleas  of  their  race 
or  religion. 

The  flame  of  liberty  must  be  kept  bumlixg  even  as  the  everlast- 
ing fire  lights  up  the  Ark  of  the  Law  In  the  temple. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  paraphrase  Jeremiah  xxix,  7: 

"Seek  ye  the  welfare  of  this  land  in  which  you  are,  and  pray 
unto  the  Lord  for  It.  for  In  the  welfare  thereof  shall  ye  fare  well." 


<bkii  1  would  warn  you.    In 

teal  atrlvlngs  wa  often  indulge  In 

Unary  tlmaa  thia  does  not  matter. 

audlanoe  gathered  to  celebrate  the 

X  may  be  permitted  to  sound  a 

n  new  dtetatoia  are  appearing  In 

at  a  tlma  when  dlctatcn  are  ex- 

ery  out  In  tones  of  simulated 

tn  tha  X7nttad  Stataa  tttere  Is  an 

llBaM  iliii  to  thalr  country. 

OKTA' 


too  often  or  at  tha  mong  time. 

of  dlctatonhlp  when  there  Is  no 

of  a  gzaat  democratic  leader  to 

and  undwprlvUagad  by  m«anB 

.ttnuikUy  iMdkad  by  lalM  criea  of 

that  our  paopla  may  oOme  to  feel 

had  only  Uuraugh  a  dlotatarahlp. 

daprlvad  of  aoonoBilc  security 

gaay  aooapt  a  real  dtctatorahip  that 

of  aeoaonte  vaeurttj. 


Government  Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

em 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 
Monday.  April  4.  193i 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  authorizing  admin- 
istrative reorganization  under  the  policies  and  limitations  set 
forth  by  the  Congress  has  been  enacted  previously  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions.  The  Overman  Act  of  May  30.  1918,  is  a 
notable  example.  Similar  authority  was  granted  to  the  Presl- 
I  dent  In  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
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Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903  and  the  Veterans'  Administara- 
tion  in  1930.  In  1932  authority  to  reorganize  was  granted  to 
President  Hoover  by  the  act  of  Jime  30,  1932.  This  act,  which 
was  extended  and  amended  on  March  3.  1933,  and  again  on 
March  20.  1933,  is  reenacted  by  this  bill. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  adndnistratlve  reorganization 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  authorizing  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  mnke  the  detailed  Investigations  required,  and  under 
policies  and  limitations  set  forth  by  the  Congress,  to  carry 
into  effect  reorganization  in  the  interest  of  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  The  constitutional  functions  of  the  Congress  are  exer- 
cised in  the  determination  of  the  policies  and  limitations  of 
such  reorganization,  and  the  consideration  of  Executive 
orders  before  they  become  effective.  The  detailed  provisions 
are  properly  left  to  the  Executive. 

The  need  for  administrative  reorganization  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Government  is  ap- 
parent to  alL  Tlie  President's  Committee  on  Administrative 
Management  has  testified  that  there  are  at  present  in  the 
Government  133  separate  departments,  commissions,  boards, 
authorities,  and  other  agencies,  llils  multiplication  of  in- 
dependent agencies  defeats  the  ends  of  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  affairs  of  Government.  A 
thorough -going  reorganization  has  been  needed  for  years, 
and  is  more  imperative  now  than  ever  before.  Repeated  ef- 
forts during  the  last  17  years  by  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
detailed  reorganization  have  proved  to  be  futile.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  reorganization  was  accomplished  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932,  before 
it  expired,  through  the  Issuance  of  a  number  of  Executive 
orders,  but  the  attention  of  the  administration  during  this 
period  was  necessarily  turned  to  the  urgent  problems  created 
by  the  disastrous  depression,  and  the  real  ta"ik  of  adminis- 
trative reorganization  had  to  be  postponed  until  a  more 
favorable  time.    That  time  has  now  come. 

The  authority  granted  to  the  President  by  this  bill  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  granted  to  him  in  previous  legis- 
lation. His  power  to  make  transfers  affecting  independent 
commissions  and  boards  charged  by  law  with  regulatory 
functions  is  strictly  limited,  though  no  such  limitation  was 
provided  in  the  1932  act.  Ilie  only  authority  granted  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  independent  regulatory 
commissions  and  boards  is  that  which  will  enable  him  to 
exercise  a  salutary  budgetary  supervlsicn  over  such  agencies. 
This  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  sound  budget  applica- 
ble to  all  agencies  of  the  Government.  Within  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  of  some  independent  commis- 
sions and  boards  to  regard  themselves  as  above  any  budget- 
ary review  by  the  President.  This  Is  contrary  to  the  Intent 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 ;  It  is  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  Executive  responsibility  to  the  Congress. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  new  department  of  welfare,  which 
Is  charged  with  the  promotion  of  public  health,  education, 
and  welfare  activities  of  the  Government.  The  creation  of 
this  executive  department  Is  essential  to  an  effective  admin- 
istrative reorganization.  It  has  been  advocated  and  con- 
sidered for  years.  Tliere  are  numerous  permanent  agencies 
of  the  Government  in  this  general  field  which  do  not  belong 
within  any  of  the  10  existing  executive  departments.  Un- 
less a  welfare  department  is  created,  most  of  these  agencies 
would  have  to  remain  Independent.  The  most  urgently 
needed  reorganizations  would  thus  be  defeated. 

Administrative  reorganization  of  the  Government  Is  a  dif- 
ficult and  complicated  task.  It  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  painstaking  investigation  and  careful  deliberation. 
A  thorough  reorganization  will  Involve  the  consolidation  and 
merging  of  similar  or  related  activities  to  bring  about  greater 
economy  of  operation,  more  effective  planning  and  responsi- 
bility, and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication.  It 
will  require  time.  If  it  is  to  be  done  during  this  admin- 
istration, the  President  should  be  granted  the  necessary  au- 
thority at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion  I  would  Ilka  to  Insert  some 
messages  In  the  Rkcoka  coming  from  those  who  layor  ttw 


reorganization  bill.  We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  from 
those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  biU,  and  I  think  it  only 
fair  that  we  should  have  the  views  of  the  other  side  as  well. 

BxjrrAJUO.  N.  Y.,  Jforch  30,  1939. 
H<m.  Jamks  M.  Mkas. 

House  of  Representutivet: 
The  RooaeTelt   Democratic  Club  of  Orchard  Park  heartily  en- 
dorses the  reorganization  bUl  as  it  stands.     No  compromise. 

Harat  Keks,  President. 

BuFTAUj.  N.  Y..  Mareh.  30,  19S». 
Hon.  Jamss  M    Mead. 

Houae  of  Bepresentativet : 
Buffalo  Lxxlge.  No.  391.  American  Federation  of  Oovemmeilt 
Employees  this  day  In  fonnal  meeting  unanimously  adopted  reao- 
lutlon  In  ttLVot  of  the  passage  at  the  administration's  reorgani- 
sation bill.  We  compliment  you  on  your  actlvtttea  in  behalf  of 
this  measure  and  we  urge  you  to  do  everything  In  your  power  to 
aecure  Its  succeasful  passage. 

Jbuur  O'CoirNXLX.,  Secretory. 

Washinoton.  D.  C,  March  31.  193i. 
Hon.  Jamxs  M.  Mkao, 

House  Office  Building: 
The  United  National  Association  of  Poet  Office  Clerks  unquali- 
fiedly endorses  8.  3331.  the  reorganization  blU.  We  believe  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  referring  to  civil  service  •  •  •  la  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  that  it  will  promote  elBclency,  reward  merit,  and 
make  the  clvU  service  a  career. 

JoHif  J.  BAxaaTT,  President. 

WAiSHXNOToir.  D.  C.  MarOi  31.  193t. 
Hon.  Jaicxs  M.  Mkao, 

House  Office  Building. • 
National  Association  of  Postal  Supervisors  unqualifiedly  endorse 
provisions  of  S.  3331.     •     •     •     We  beUeve  provisions  embodied  In 
act  will  promote  efficiency,  reward  merit,  and  reduce  expenditures. 

Iff.  F.  FrrsPATaiCK,  President. 

NAnONAL  FCDiaATION  OF  FXDSaAI.  EUFLOTSSS, 

10  Inokpsnssncx  Avnrcrx  SW.. 
Washinfton,  D.  C.  March  31.  liSt. 
Bon.  Jasos  11.  MSAO, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  CoNGREssaiAN  MxAs:  The  National  Federation  of  FMeral 
Employees  at  its  last  national  convention  unanimously  endoned 
the  personnel  provisions  of  the  reorganlBatlon  bill. 

S.  3331.  which  Is  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
consideration,  contains  proposals  tea  the  Improvement  of  Federal 
personnel  conditions  that  are  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  aU 
Federal  employees.     •     •     • 

The  above-mentioned  proposals  (extension  of  the  ctTfl-senlce. 
establishment  of  boards  of  review,  dvll-aervlce  adxnlnlstratar,  with 
an  Independent  clvll-servlce  board  of  seven  member*)  repreaent 
objectives  for  which  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Bmployeea 
has  striven  for  many  years.  Their  accompllshntent  at  this  tttna 
means  much  In  the  lives  at  htmdreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women.  Failure  to  enact  thene  provisions  into  law  at  the  present 
time  would  undoubtedly  delay  their  accomplishment  Indefi- 
nitely.    •     •     • 

LuTHB  C.  SrswAn.  Preaident. 

Buwrsuo,  N.  T..  Jforc^  SI.  If  J«. 
Hon.  Jamks  M.  MkAo, 

House  of  Representatives: 
Entire   membership   of  the  Blackthome  Club  heartUy   support 
reorganl?attlon  program. 

Dawisl  IffcOuia. 
President.  Blackthome  Club. 

BvwTAtJO.  N.  T.,  March  St,  lOSM. 
Hon.  Jakes  M.  Mkao, 

House  of  Representatives: 
I  request  jrour  support  at  the  reorganisation  bill. 


'M 


Preaident  of  Junior  I>emocrmtie  Leagua. 

BxrrwAuo.  N.  T.,  Jforch  31, 193t. 
Hon.  Jams  If.  MKad, 

House  of  Representattvet: 
Our  membership  earnestly  request  your  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration reorganization  blU. 

SoiTTH  Bxjrrujo  Club. 
liABQuaaor. 


BmwAio,  N.  T.,  Mareh  31, 193t. 
Hon.  Jamb  M.  IffXAB, 

House  of  Represantatkfta: 
Oet  back  of  the  raMganlaatlon  taUl  100  percent.    We  are  heartily 
In  aooord  with  bill  as  presented  by  Senate. 

Trx  WoMzir^  DSKOcKAxu  Clvb,  TwmTT-fasT  Wamm, 
Mn.  Oaana.  P.  IComr.  PraaUamt. 
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Bon.  jAMsa  IC.  Msab. 

House  of  Reirresentatives 
Our  club  supportlnf  your 

SoTJTH  Bxrr^ux) 
Mn.  John 
Mn.  HowAS^ 
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sUDd  for  President's  reorganization 


New  Tout 
151  Ea$t  riftietK  Strett 
Boa.  Jocn  M.  Mus. 

HouM  Office  Building.  Washington. 

Mt    Dkas   CONGUEamAN   MSAS 

Voters  U  tremcDilouaty  Interest  id 
the  reorBanlastlon  bills.    We  sn 
the  reorfanlastlcni  profrmin  I 
It.  but  we  stroDgty  bcUere  tb»t 
1*7  sdvtacrT  board  and  the  exten^n 
our  clTll-serrloe  Bjitem  In  the 
th«a*  proTlslosas  will  recetvs  yo\^ 
Very  alnoerel;  yours. 


., D  C. 

The  New  York  Lesgne  of  Women 

a  In  the  clTll-sennce  fentures  of 

-  takli^  no  position  on  tlte  rest  of 

r  ise  we  have  not  suAclentJiy  studied 

tbe  single  administrator,  ^tth  the 

of  civil  Bcrrloe,  will  strengthen 

United  States,  and  we  hope  that 

favorable  consideration. 


Vmiiu 


Mrs.  Cbaslxs  PoLrm, 

State  President. 

WoaKZBS  or  Axbuca. 
632  SavmTcmTH  St..  NW.. 
\'a$htHgttm.  D.  C,  Ajrra  I.  1938. 


■on  Jaxxi  M.  Mbab. 

HouM  of  Repreaentattoea 
Daaa  Ma.  Mbao:  We  wish  totj 

Workers  of  America,  the  C.  I.  C 

lo*.  strongly   supporU  the 
The  p«n«e  of  this  bill  wl^ 

the  merit  system  upward,  outward 

UtT*  thAt  be  will  do  that 


reoi  ganlzation 


prom;  ttly 


Amooaxioii  (V 


NOMCLASSXrOS  PSDBKAI, 

XMnx>Txxs  or  AmncA. 
Vaahington.  D.  C„  April  1,  1938. 


thi 


..   JAMBI   M. 

UouM  Of  Mitpntentatfves 
DBAS  am:  As  president  of 
eral  Kmployeas  of  America.  X 
orgmnlsaUm's  appcedation  to 
ment  OnMimtlon. 

We  beU<!V«  this  appredatlon 
recrganimtloa  and  extension  at 
the  Snatn  and  House  bins  are 
•vsr   madn   toward   a  true 
Ice.     •     •     • 

Hm  need  for  replannlng  and 
tern  along  Tlgorous  career  Une^ 
bellcre    enactment    of    this 
reorfanlaaUon  plan  will 

tMH  •  •  • 


definitely 


..  Jamb  M 

Houte  of  Representatives 
Local  Mo.  1  of  the  United 
aenUng   2.000   public   serranta 
reorganisation  bill. 

Xxacvrm 


PuuaTR 


Hon. 


tm  M.  Mno. 

HTa^Atnirton.  D.  C 
Mt  DcAa  Ma.  MSao:  At  the 

erauc  Club,  held  at  Sparfleld's 
1S»8.  a  resolution  was  adoptee 
I  was  autbortasd  to  write  you 
this  bill. 

Very  trxUy  yours. 


Hon.  JAioa  M.  Mxab. 

House  of  Representatives^^ 
Local  ».  Onlted  Fsderal 
tlon  bUL 


(Prom  Laboi 

MAIL  nmoiva 

Assurances  from  nrealdent 

a(  transferrlnc  the  Ballroad 


WOMXN'9   DrMOCK-lTIO   CLUB, 

Stawtoh.  President. 
J.  Tbomas.  Secretary. 


LaAcxrs  or  Woiexw  Vonms, 
New  York  Cttf,  IforcA  31.  1938. 


to  know  that  the  United  Federal 
affiliate  In  the  Government  serv- 

bill   beforft   the   Houae. 

enable   the   President   tto   expand 
and  downward,  and  we  be- 
We  strongly  urge  its  passage. 
Jacob  Baxxb,  President. 


Mediation  Board  to  other  departments  resulted  Thursday  In  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  A.ssoclatlon  withdrawing  Its  opposition, 
announced  In  Labor  last  week,  to  the  Presidents  reorganization 
bin. 

Formal  action  recalling  their  resolution  asking  Congress  to  side- 
track the  measure  was  taken  by  the  union  chieftains  at  a  meeting 
in  Washington  after  the  President  as&ured  railroad  workers  they 
had  absolutely  no  occasion  to  worry  about  Interlercnce  with  the 
Independent  status  ol  the  two  boards 

48  LrrrwooD  Avenub. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  AprU  3,  1938. 

Hon.  James  M.  Mcao, 

Hou3e  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbah  Sir:  As  secretary  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy,  repreaentlng  over  a  thousand  members  locally,  I  wish 
to  report  that  at  a  general  meeting  we  have  unanimously  endorsed 
your  support  of  the  reorganization  bill.  Your  support  of  this 
bill  at  this  critical  time  reflects  the  attitude  of  yoior  constituents. 
We.  as  an  organization,  wuh  to  offer  our  wholehearted  support  oC 
your  stand  on  this  issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wallacb  Johks,  Jr., 
Orffanizational  Secretarj/. 


Association  of  Nonclassified  Fed- 

lAve  been  requested  to  eartend  our 

the  Joint  Committee  on  Oovem- 


M  due  your  committee  because  the 

the  dvU -service  provisions  of  both 

the  finest  gesture,  in  oiir  opinion. 

system   in   our   Federal    serv- 

f^-«igT^i«rtTig  of  OUT  personnel  sys- 

we  maintain,  la  obvious  and  we 

of    the    proposed    Oovemment 

treat  the  cause  of  this  prob- 


ca:'eer 


title 


Habolb  p.  Thobbsoic, 
^res^den^.  Assortotton  of  NonclasMMtl 

Federal  Employees  of  America. 


Washinctoh.  D.  C.  i4pnl  1.  1938. 


federal  Workers  of  America,  repre- 
urges   immediate   passage   of   the 


CoMiumB.  W.  P.  A^  LocAi.  Nb.  1. 
Ui  iited  Federal  Workers  of  America. 


DXSCOCBATTC    ClXTB. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y..  April  1.  1938. 


regular  meeting  of  the  Fourth  Demo- 
Hall.  Thursday  evening.  March  31. 
endorsing  the  reorganisation  bilL 
ol  the  action  of  the  club  regarding 

Saba  T.  Moux>t, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


Wmtmnmas.   D.  C  AprO   1.   1938. 


.March  SI.  1938) 

RaOBOAKIBATIOK  BnX 


St71  Toait 


1  UT 


W4rkers,  urges  passage  of  reorganiza- 
Wm.  Pabkxb,  President. 


AOAHtST  BXVAKT 

that  he  has  no  intention 
teUrement  Board   or   the  National 


P.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy  Graduation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  4.  1938 


ADDRESS  OF  DIRECTOR  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER,  FEDERAL  BUREAU 
OF  nrVTESTIGATlON,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE,  AT  THE  GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE 
SEVENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  FBI.  NATIONAL  POLICE  ACAD- 
EMY. APRIL  2.  1938.  AT  THE  GREAT  HALL.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE  BUILDINO 


Mr,  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Bureau  ol 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  through  its  suc- 
cesses in  the  last  few  years  in  breaking  the  backbone  of  the 
crime  racket  in  the  United  States,  has  caused  the  spotlight 
of  international  attention  to  be  focused  upon  that  efficient 
Department  of  our  Government  headed  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Mr  Cummings.  and  directed  by  the  Nation's  ace 
G-man.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

There  has  Just  recently  been  established  within  that  de- 
partment the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Police 
Academy,  and  this,  too,  is  attracting  international  attention. 
So  valuable  do  many  foreign  countries  consider  this  training 
offered  to  State  and  local  iaw-enforclng  agencies  by  the 
F.  B.  I.  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  aides 
that  they  are  filing  requests  that  they  be  permitted  to  send 
representatives  here  for  training.  Beginning  with  this  year, 
the  officials  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  adopted 
a  policy  of  permitting  one  foreign  police  officer  to  attend  the 
school  each  term,  and  in  the  class  just  graduating  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  received  a  diploma 
of  the  National  Police  Academy. 

When  it  was  so  conclusively  proven  that  the  intensive 
training  given  the  carefully  selected  personnel  of  the  F.  B.  L 
was  an  economical  practice,  enabling  the  agents  to  become 
an  efficient  and  producing  factor  in  coping  with  hirelings  of 
the  underworld  crime  barons  many  cities  began  to  inquire 
about  training  courses  for  their  own  officers. 

The  P.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy  was  established  in 
July  1935  for  the  purpose  of  training  executives  and  in- 
structors of  municipal,  county,  and  State  law-enforcement 
organizations.  The  facilities  of  the  F.  B.  I.  are  afforded  these 
men  without  cost.  They  are  given  training  over  a  period  of 
12  weeks  at  the  P.  B.  I.  headquarters  here  in  Washington, 
and  their  study  includes  such  subjects  as  scientific  and 
technical  usages,  statistics,  firearms,  training,  investigations, 
enforcement,  administration  and  organization  of  polica 
agencies,  and  other  special  subjects. 
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These  officers  are  selected  by  their  local  departments  and 
granted  admission  to  the  academy  under  the  stipulation  that 
upon  completion  of  the  training  here  the  officers  return  to 
their  respective  departments  and  give  the  benefit  of  their 
training  to  their  own  organizations.  To  date  223  men  have 
graduated  from  the  academy,  which  means  that  the  ad- 
vanced scientific  training  of  the  P.  B.  I.  has  been  spread 
to  over  70.000  police  officers.  The  value  of  this  great  in- 
creased efficiency  in  our  law-enforcement  agencies  accruing 
from  this  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
will  eventually  be  reflected  in  a  reduction  In  the  annual  loot 
drained  from  the  purse  of  American  families  by  the  slimy 
hand  of  crime. 

Last  Saturday  graduation  exercises  were  held  for  the 
seventh  session  of  the  P.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy,  and 
at  that  time  37  United  States  and  one  Canadian  law-enforce- 
ment officers  received  diplomas  indicating  successful  com- 
pletion of  their  course  of  study. 

Under  unanimous  c(»isent  extended  me  I  desire  to  insert 
the  address  delivered  to  the  graduates  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  His  address 
follows: 

Mr.  Kwnan.  Mr.  Reynolds.  Representative  Oonnery.  graduates, 
and  friends,  we  always  look  forward  to  an  occasion  of  ttils  kind,  I 
believe,  with  scmie  anticipation:  yet  I  also  feel  a  note  of  sadne«& 
Theae  gentlemen  who  have  been  with  us  for  3  months  become  really 
a  part  of  our  organization,  and  certainly  have  stolen  a  part  of  our 
heart  and  our  affections.  As  they  leave  today  there  naturally  must 
be  that  note  of  sadness  of  their  departure  and  of  their  separation 
from  dally  contact  with  us.  But  I  think  It  Is  gratifying  for  you 
gentlemen  to  realize  the  fact  that  in  going  back  to  yoxir  home 
communities  today,  while  the  physical  contact  with  us  will  be  ter- 
mtnated.  there  has  been  that  bond  of  friendship  and  comradeship 
which  wiU  endure  through  the  years,  and  which  I  hqpe  will  not 
only  lend  support  to  you,  but  I  know  that  It  will  lend  support  to 
those  of  us  In  the  F.  B.  I.  and  in  the  fleld  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Tou  have  been  here  for  sotne  mcmths,  applying  youiBelves  to  the 
study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Instructions  In  .  law-enforcement 
work.  They  have  not  been  easy  months:  they  have  been  hard 
months,  and  you  have  sacrtllced  many  things.  As  we  br'ng  to  a 
termination  the  seventh  session  of  our  National  Police  Academy, 
I  think  that  you  can  go  back  feeling  proud  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  now  one  of  that  group  of  223  graduates  who  have  been  gradu- 
ated since  1935  as  pioneers  In  the  fleld  of  scientific  law  enforce- 
ment and  training.  With  the  graduation  of  this  class  there  will 
be  represented  throughout  this  country,  in  advanced  sclentlflc 
training,  70,000  police  officers,  representing  a  total  papulation  of 
our  citizens  of  a  Uttle  over  82,000,000  persons,  and  that  has  been 
accomplished  In  a  little  less  than  S  years.  That  carries  with  It 
a  tremendous  responsibility  because  the  piuiMae  of  our  National 
Police  Academy  was  not  for  the  intention  of  training  a  man  to  be 
a  police  officer.  All  of  you  gentlemen  who  are  here  this  morning, 
graduating,  came  here  as  officers  c^  yoxir  departments.  Many  of 
you  had  served  some  years  and  some  of  you  had  attained  the 
highest  rank  In  those  organisations.  But  you  go  back  today,  car- 
rying with  you  the  elementary  foiuidatlon  for  the  Instruction  and 
training  of  the  men  In  your  departments,  and  that  primarily  was 
the  pinpose  for  which  the  National  Police  Academy  of  the  F.  B.  I. 
was  Inaugurated — ^to  train  n^n  to  go  back  and  to  instruct  In  thislr 
local  communities  In  scientific  law  enforcement  and  crlm* 
detection. 

rotrmTD  tjton  coopnunoif 

The  reason  for  that,  I  think,  Is  very  evident.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  inaugurating  the  National  PoUce  Academy  in  1935.  had  very 
definitely  In  mind  that  the  United  States  was  not  a  place  tot  a 
national  police  organization.  There  have  been  many  Individuals, 
many  groups,  which  have  advocated  the  establLshment  of  a  national 
police.  Those  of  us  In  the  United  States  Department  of  JTistlce 
have  sJways  vigorously  opposed  such  a  program,  because  we  have 
recognized  and  realized  that  the  matter  of  law  enforcement  was  a 
purely  local  problem  in  many  respiects,  and  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment could  only  aid  and  assist  and  coordinate  in  general  matters 
and  in  those  crimes  which  are  national  in  scope,  and  It  was  with 
that  Idea  in  mind  that  we  decided  to  lend  aid  and  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  the  local  authorities  of  the  country  who  were  anxious  and 
desirous  of  trying  to  Improve  their  activities  In  the  field  of  scien- 
tific crime  detection.  And  so  the  National  PoUce  Academy  was 
called  into  being  in  Jxily  of  1935.  It  has  been  built  upon  that 
fundamental  principle  of  cooperation,  and  that  ts  the  best  tech- 
nique that  can  apply  In  any  effort,  certainly  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  proven,  through  Its 
Identification  Division,  now  totaling  eight  and  a  half  million  finger- 
prints, that  cooperation  could  be  secured  and  maintained;  and  then 
again  came  the  crime  laboratory  and  the  crime  statistics,  and  the 
fourth  great  project,  the  eeUblishment  of  the  National  Police  Acad- 
emy, all  at  them  predicated  upon  that  basic  principle  of  coopera- 
tion— a  thing  upon  which  only  a  man  can  advance  by  giving  aU 
that  is  in  his  heart  and  soul  to  cooperate  with  the  other  fellow. 
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and  that  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  program  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  In  its  efforts  to  aid  local  law-enforcoment 
agencies:  and  therefore,  you  gentlemen  can  feel  very  proud  that 
you  were  selected  by  your  communities  to  be  among  the  first  to  act 
as  pioneers  In  that  new  fleld,  and  carry  back  with  you  that  gr«at 
reeponslbUity  which  Is  so  necessary  for  you  to  enable  and  to  make 
a  success  In  the  work  which  you  are  about  to  enter  oa  In  thos* 
communities. 

PftACnCAL    PEOOmitlf    CSSCMTIAL 

Now.  I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  matter  of  the 
problems  and  the  difficulties — some  of  the  things  that  you  ar«  going 
to  face  when  you  return  to  take  up  this  work.  The  qualities  of 
an  Investigator  or  law-enforcement  officer  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
simple  and  very  few.  They  are  observation,  common  sense,  and 
bard  work.  There  is  no  Sherlock  Holmes  to  law-enforcement  work. 
There  are  no  false  whiskers  to  the  accomplishment  of  success  In  ths 
field  of  law  enforcement,  And  you  gentlemen,  as  you  go  back  to 
your  respective  communities,  know  that  you  carry  back  with  you 
the  basic  foundational  training  to  enable  you  to  Instruct  in  the  new 
field  now  of  police  training,  emphasizing  the  effect  of  brain  mors 
than  brawn  in  the  carrying  forth  of  yotir  work. 

We  want  to  be  practical  in  carrying  on  this  program.  Tou  want 
to  be  practical  when  you  Initiate  your  local  training  schools.  We 
have  tried  to  organize  the  tralnliiig  schotd  of  this  Bureau,  which 
you  have  just  attended,  upon  practical  lines,  bringing  before  you 
not  theorists,  not  men  steeped  solely  In  academic  training,  but  men 
who  have  been  able  to  ccnnblne  both — the  academic  training  with 
practical  experience.  Keep  your  own  training  courses  free  from 
those  academic  pltfaUs  and  from  those  academic  chtselsn  who  to6 
often  try  to  attach  themselves  as  barnacles  to  any  popular  move- 
ment. You  have  fought  along  the  battlefront  of  law  enforcement 
and  you  know  what  it  means  to  face  a  gun  and  to  take  a  dangerous 
criminal.  Combine  that  experience  with  the  academic  training 
that  you  have  now  received,  with  the  study  that  you  must  carry 
forth  In  all  the  years  to  come,  and  you  wUl  succeed  in  your  looad 
projects. 

noNCXRS  or  kzw  psarasnoir 


Tou  are  In  a  new  profession.  I  have  said  that  you  sre  plomeers. 
That  Is  actually  true.  Tou  are  pioneers,  canylng  forth  new  Idear 
and  new  standards,  and  those  ideas  and  standards  should  be  upon 
a  very  high  plane.  The  unethical  tactics  that  so  oTten  attach 
themselves  to  law-enforcement  work  should  be  at  onos  dlsoountsd 
and  discouraged  by  you  gentlemen  who  are  now  going  back  to 
initiate  training  programs.  I  think  It  Is  basically  the  theory. 
and  certainly  the  Idea  of  the  Sherlock  Bolmem  type  of  detective, 
that  there  are  three  things  that  an  investigator  must  always  do: 
Wear  a  disguise,  tap  a  telephcme.  and  shadow  somebody;  and  yet 
we  know  In  the  fleld  of  law  enforcement  that  those  thrse  things 
are  seldom  If  ever  resorted  to.  It  requires  brains,  tenacity  of  pxir- 
pose.  application,  and  plan.  It  Is  not  merely  resort  to  something 
that  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  written  into  Sherlock  Hcdmes' 
life  that  is  used  by  the  intelligent  and  progressive  mind  in  law 
enforcement  today. 

Take  up  your  leadership  In  the  Add  of  crime  preventtem.  That 
is  a  most  important  fleld  an<!  a  most  important  etemeot  in  mabllng 
thoee  of  us  In  law  enforcement  to  make  a  success  at  our  work. 
The  youth  of  the  ooimtry  today  Is  going  to  be  that  voting  genera- 
tion of  tomorrow,  and  when  we  stop  to  consider  the  fact  that  over 
18  percent  of  all  the  crime  committed  in  the  United  States  today 
Is  committed  by  persons  under  21  years  of  age.  we  can  truly  see 
what  a  real  problem  we  have  in  the  youth  situation  of  today.  And, 
therefore,  I  appeal  to  the  officers  of  law  enforcement  to  take  leader- 
ship in  crime  prevention;  to  be  a  friend  of  the  youth;  to  reaUze  the 
fact  that  that  boy  of  today  is  committing  13  percent  of  all  the 
murders  committed  In  this  country  armually;  that  he  Is  commit- 
ting 51  percent  of  the  auto  thefts  each  year;  that  he  Is  sommlttlng 
24  percent  of  the  rapes  that  occur  every  year  In  the  United  States. 
Those  are  staggering  facts.  They  are  not  theories.  They  are  ths 
things  that  you  and  I  face  In  our  everyday  problem  of  dealing  with 
law  enforcement:  and  so  I  say  that  the  officers  of  law  enforcement 
should  today  take  leadership  In  initiating  movements  of  crime  pre- 
vention and  keep  them  from  being  submerged  again  by  the  chlselers 
and  the  theorists  who  have  learned  their  facts  of  life  sometimes 
from  behind  mahogany  desks  in  acadeihic  halls.  The  boy  of  today 
Is  a  virile  boy  and  he  needs  virile  leadership,  and  you  gentlemen 
have  that  opportunity  of  giving  that  to  him  and  making  him  your 
friend,  becoming  his  hero,  so  that  he  may  be  a  better  cltlaen  to- 
morrow. 

MOBX  QCALinm  THAN  SKNTIlCZirCAUSTS 

Now  I  do  want  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  obstacles  that  you 
are  going  to  face,  because  I  think  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  be 
prepared  for  the  t»ickbats  rather  than  for  the  bouquets  that 
may  come  to  him.  Success  always  brings  brickbats  from  Jealous 
Individuals.  Green  eyes  often  create  bitter  tastes,  and  as  you  go 
back  and  take  up  your  work,  there  are  going  to  be  officers  in 
your  department,  there  are  going  to  be  citizens  In  your  city  who 
will  resent  that  leadership  which  you  are  going  to  start;  and  as 
success  comes  to  you,  you  are  going  to  be  the  victim  of  those 
little  minds  and  little  men.  But  again.  I  think  if  a  man  realizes 
that  he  Is  doing  the  right  thing  and  that  he  is  carrying  forth 
a  real  crusade,  he  is  going  to  win  out.  becaus?  the  decent  people 
of  this  country,  while  slow  sometimes  to  express  their  approba- 
tion and  support,  are  fundamentally  sound,  and  you  can  count 
upon  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  American  people  believe  in 
the  things  which  you  are  going  to  do  in  bettering  local  conditions 
and  making  tlie  American  family  at  home  safe  for  the  chlldrea 
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Influence- —And 
paiMd 


oUiera 


prvricuaJj 


cooilder 


M  well  M  for  th«  Mltilta.    It 
tntcatlnal  fortltode  becauM  tbe 
eflorU  to  Interfere  with   what 
Uvn  upon  graft  and  oomipUoi: 
your  Job  to  fight  that  Influe: 
jrou  gentiienwn  have  already 
before   jcu  came  here,  and 
rtrtum. 

The  oddB  are  alwayi  In  favor 
■top  to  cuoBlder  that  56  percent 
country  each  year  have  prevloua 
those   recoKda  have   been   prerl 
realise  the  tremendoua  volume 
today:  and  when  we  stop  to 
convicted  of  homicide  last  year, 
alty  and  were  executed.    I  eit* 
jour  Job  U  going  to  be  somethliig 
oroua.    Tou  ace  going  to  have  t 
make  headway  and  to  make 
want  to  carry  forth. 

And  there  ts  another  obstacle 
matter  of  paroto.    Ton  will  be 
lepraeented  on  many  occasions, 
of  *iitl""g<"g  to  the  machin*-gu  a. 
of  other  choice  phrases  and  epl  "- 
oetrich-Uke  attttiMle  of  some  of 
your  place  and  your  duty  to 
as  I  have  been  told,  that  it  ts 
tioti  to  say  what  you  think 
try.     Well,  I  think  that  a  man 
criminal  and  effects  that 
f^oaa  the  machine-gun  fire  of 
risks  his  life  day  in  and  day  c 
fourth  sOdant  law  enf oroemex^t. 
upon  the  subject  of  parole 
talk  much,  say  little,  and  do  1 


require  yon  to  develop  some 

venal  poUtVdan  is  going  to  make 

■  ou  are  going   to  try   to   do      He 

and  tnefnclency,  and   It  will  be 

It  Is  a  real  fight.     Some  of 

through  experlencea  of   that 

will  experience   It   when   you 


of  the  criminal.     Why  when  you 

of  all  the  persons  arrested  in  this 

police  records,  and  29  percent  of 

jaJy   convicted,   we   can   certainly 

of  repeaters  that  occur  in  crime 

jilder  that  of  aU  the  3.731  persons 

<  inly  149  were  given  the  death  pen- 

iiose  figures  to  prove  to  you  that 

Ifmore  than  that  which  Is  glam- 

glve  everything  that  u  In  you  to 

in   the   projects   that   you 


eplhets 


about 


crlmioil 


that  you  will  face,  and  that  Is  the 

n  Lisrepresented.  as  1  have  been  mls- 

'  of  being  an  opponent  to  parole. 

school  of  crtmlnology.  and  a  lot 

ets  will  be  hurled  at  you  by  the 

thf^  fiddle-faced  reformers.     It  Is 

wak  cm  fiarole.     You  will  be  told. 

kot  yo\ir  place  and  not  your  func- 

jt  the  parole  system  In  this  coun- 

y  rho  goes  out  and  faces  a  dangerous 

si's  amirehension;  that  a  man  who 

the  underworld,  or  the  man  who 

under  many  handicaps  to  carry 

Is  far  better  qualified  to  speak 

these  educational  royalists  who 


oit 


thiA 


ttlttmate  goal  of  erlminiil 
In  tbe  minds  cd  our  ' 
ital  prfBciples  ai  the  . 
ooDoamed.  I  think  that  the  11 
from  the  hands  of  some  vile 
the  ratbsr  wishy-washy 
■««•  aoms  mlaguMlsd.  deficient 
mto  a  better  cttixen.    But  yoii 
■ttuatlon.  and  you  should 
the  paroto  sttuatlai  cf  taw 
We  bcltwve  in  parole.    We  r 
system  at  penology  in  this 
shooid  not  be  paroled  3.  8.  4 
criminals  staeuld  not  be  turned 
datlosis  against  the  youth  at 
Those  are  not  isolated  Instanoa^ 
every  community  of  this 

And  so.  as  you  have  oecaslari 
local  ooaixnunlties,  resist  the 
mind  upon  thoae  things  about 
Individual    who   has    acquired 
In  a  swivel   eiiair  behind 
stratosphoe. 

r.  ».  I.  MOTTO fTBliJTT 


to 


Wltl 
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now.  in  doaing.  I  do  want 
back  to  your  communities 
facility  and  every  energy  that 
make  a  succaas  in  the  carrylci ; 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  itself 
are  available  to  you.     We 
help  us.     Tou  are  now  a  part 
upon  the  goal,  embarked  upon 
country  a  safer  place  in  whic£i 
I  want  to  give  to  you  the  moCtc 
fldeUty.  bravery,  and  integrity 
man  to  succeed  in  any  profesi 
him  to  succeed  in  law  enforces  ncnt 
that  you  will  not  let  ua  down,  x  or 
ftre  sworn  to  be  a  humble  servuiat. 


HON.  J.  PAI 

or  N 
IN  THE  HOUSE 
Momdat 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  .New  Jer^ 
S331.  tbe  so-calkd 
sored  by  tbe  auUority  part^ 


re<»icani  ation 


JTistloe  In  this  ooiintry,  I  think, 

■s  predicated  upon  the  funda- 

_  ai  society:  and  so  far  as  I  am 

.       of  a  little  child  to  be  protected 

kJ  dnaper  is  far  more  important  than 

iwlah  efforts  of  sentimentalists  to 

gland-infected  boy  and  make  him 

are  going  to  be  faced  with   tiiat 

about  tbe  principles  and   what 

.smsnt  is  in  its  view*  on  parole. 

that  it  Is  an  integral  part  of  the 

but  we  alao  believe  that  men 

S.   8.  and  10  times,  and  that  sex 

looae  to  again  carry  on  their  depre- 

thla  country  2,  8,  4,  and   5  times. 

They  all  too  commonly  occur  in 

_,   today. 

to  meet  with  your  citizens  In  your 

DTt  to  gag  you  from  speaking  your 

w.'iich  you  know  more  than  some 

hU    knowledge   of    such    activities 

mahogany  desk   in   an  academic 


forefithers 
protecUon 


moo-cnrlah 


spckk 

enl  Di  cement 
beUi!re 
oouatary. 


couz  try 


e  tort 


T.  IMllUall'f 


say  to  you  gentlemen  that  you  go 

the  100-percent  support  of  every 

wt  can  give  you  in  enabling  you  to 

;  forth  of  your  work.     The  Federal 

personally,  and  all  of  Its  facilities, 

t  to  help  you,  as  we  want  you  to 

of  a  great  organization,  embarked 

reaching  the  goal  of  making  this 

to  live,  and  as  I  close  my  remarks, 

which  is  the  motto  of  the  P.  B.  I. — 

Those  three  qualities  will  enable  a 

4>n.  and  we  know  that  it  will  enable 

nt.    I  give  that  to  yon,  knowing 

let  the  people  down  to  whom  you 

I  thank  you. 


The  Reorji  anization  Bill 


EXTENSIOh    OF  REMARKS 


NELL  THOMAS 

EW  JEHSEY 

(.if  REPRESENTATIVES 
Apnl  4.  193S  I 


Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  bill  No. 

bill,  introduced  and  spon- 

in  tbe  Seventy-flftb  Congress, 


Is  probably  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  undemocratic  bills 
ever  advocated  by  any  national  administration. 

Like  President  Roosevelt's  Supreme  Court  packing  meas- 
ure, the  reorganization  biU,  another  favorite  of  the  Presi- 
dent's, has  ramifications,  which  if  enacted  into  law,  might 
very  easily  turn  out  to  be  a  prelude  to  a  dictatorship  In  this 
country  But  aside  from  any  hidden  possibilities  which  the 
bill  may  possess,  it  obviously  contains  many  features  which 
are  not  only  contrary  to  soimd  governmental  pohcles,  but 
which  are  also  inimical  to  American  policies. 

Yet  as  bad  as  the  bill  appears,  the  present  New  Deal 
administration  is  literally  turning  heaven  and  earth  to  rush 
it  through  to  a  conclusion  under  what  is  clearly  the  worst 
gag  procediu-e  that  I  have  witnessed  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress.  The  administration  has  repeatedly  attempted 
within  the  past  few  days  to  shut  of!  debate,  has  flatly  re- 
fused to  consider  or  recognize  the  flood  of  protests  against 
the  bill  which  have  been  pounng  in  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  people,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  char- 
acterize these  protests  as  "paid  propaganda"  in  a  "vile  and 
malicious  campaign  to  destroy  the  President  of  the  United 

Let  me  at  this  point,  before  continuint?  the  discussion  of 
the  dements  of  the  particular  legislatio-i.  say  a  few  words 
on  the  question  of  the  protests  which  have  been  coming  to 
me  from  the  people  in  my  congressional  district  and  from 
the  people  throughout  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey. 

These  protests  have  been  communicated  by  wire,  telephone, 
postal  card,  and  letter.  They  have  come  by  the  thousands, 
from  rich  and  poor,  on  engraved  and  on  the  simplest  kind 
of  stationery,  both  typed  and  in  longhand;  and  they  have 
come  from  almost  every  municipality,  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest,  and  almost  to  a  message  they  say  that  we,  the 
people,  do  not  want  the  President's  reorganization  bill;  so 
how  any  sane  person  can  call  such  an  outpouring  of  expres- 
sion of  feeling  as  being  "a  vile,  malicious,  and  damnable 
whispering  campaign."  as  it  was  termed  last  Saturday  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  one  of  the  administration  leaders,  is 
something  beyond  almost  the  realm  of  understanding. 

It  is  indeed  a  travesty  on  the  American  right  to  petition 
that  the  voice  of  our  people  should  be  vilified  in  such  fash- 
ion, but  it  is  even  worse— m  fact,  both  pitiful  and  shocking — 
that  a  President  of  the  United  States  should  stoop  so  low 
that  he  must  portray  to  the  world  that  this  recent  popular 
protest  in  America  is  nothing  more  than  a  cheap  method  by 
which  to  buy  negative  votes  on  legislation. 

I  only  hope,  however,  that  the  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  Nation  who  have  protested  to  us  and  who  have  been 
so  rudely  shocked  by  the  characterizations  of  their  protests, 
will  not  become  unduly  disturbed  to  the  point  of  losing  inter- 
est In  their  right  to  petition.  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is 
only  through  expression  of  our  people  that  we  may  hope  to 
obtain  for  ourselves  the  benefits  of  true  democracy.  Our 
people  must  continue  to  express  and  at  all  times  feel  free  to 
express  themselves  on  matters  of  state,  for  such  an  expression 
is  the  factor  which  molds  the  course  of  popular  government. 
But  to  get  back  to  the  legislation,  the  reorganization  bill, 
whether  this  House  debates  the  Senate  provisions  or  the 
House  provisions  makes  little  difference,  for  whatever  Is 
passed  in  the  House  this  week  may  be  altered  in  the  confer- 
ence of  Senate  and  House  conferees,  and  then,  eis  we  eUl 
know,  based  on  the  custom  laid  down  over  many  years,  the 
report  which  will  come  back  to  the  House  from  the  hand- 
picked  conferees  of  the  New  Deal  administration  would  likely 
be  accepted,  even  without  further  consideration  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature. 

Under  the  circunxstances,  therefore.  It  Is  important  that 
we  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  rosy  promises  now  being  made 
to  us  in  the  House,  that  we  not  be  tricked  into  believing  that 
the  leopard  has  changed  his  spots,  but  that  we  at  all  times 
keep  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  original  bill  as  well  as 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  House  bill  before  us.  After 
all,  it  is  the  Senate  bill  which  is  so  dearly  desired  by  the 
President  and  we  may  therefore  be  certain  that  If  there  is 
any  way  possible  to  reinstate  the  Senate  provisions,  and  we 
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know  that  under  our  parliamentary  procedure  sucb  a  way 
is  possible,  we  may  be  sure  then  that  they  will  be  inserted- 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  and  to  a  less  degree  even  under 
tbe  House  bill,  vast  powers  heretofore  delegated  to  tbe  Con- 
gress are  usurped  by  the  Chief  ExecuUve.  This,  undoubt- 
edly, is  the  most  harmful  feature  of  tbe  entire  legislatiwi, 
for  by  it  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  might  be  used  for 
purposes  other  than  those  for  wbicb  they  were  appropriated, 
and  there  would  be  no  redress.  The  report  of  tbe  minority 
members  of  tbe  Select  Committee  on  Ctoverxunent  Organiza- 
tiOQ  of  the  House  of  Representatives  bad  this  to  say  relative 
to  this  feature  of  tbe  bill,  that  la,  relative  to  tbe  Comptrrfler 
GenerjU's  section,  and  I  quote: 

The  liberties  of  the  American  pec^Ie  and  of  the  English-speaking 
people  have  been  dependent  upon  the  power  of  the  Congress  over 
appropriations.  When  tlutt  power  Is  given  up.  either  voluntarily 
by  Congress  or  without  providing  an  Independent  auditor  who  can 
tie  depended  upon  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  people  and  see 
that  money  is  spent  for  what  it  Is  appropriated,  the  power  of  the 
Congress  is  gone  and  the  liberties  of  the  American  people  are  gone. 

The  Senate  bill  brazenly  abolished  the  office  of  Comptroller 
General,  the  one  sure  check  on  illegal  expenditures  of  our 
Federal  Government,  but  the  House  bill  goes  about  it  in  a 
more  delicate  manner.  It  only  retains  the  office  of  Comp- 
troller General,  but  It  provides  he  shall  only  hold  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  President,  while  by  present  statute  he  is 
continued  as  an  independent  official.  At  the  present  time  the 
Comptroller  General  is  appointed  for  a  term  of  15  years,  and 
his  removal  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  approved  by  tbe  President,  which  has  permitted 
his  Independent  refusal  of  violations  of  law  by  the  depart- 
ments of  tbe  Government  in  the  matter  of  expenditures — 
even  by  the  President  himself. 

So  you  see,  even  imder  the  sugar-coated  House  bill  the 
chief  powers  of  the  Comptroller  General  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  eliminated.  The  administration  leaders  do  us 
the  great  honor,  however,  of  retaining  the  title  of  Comp- 
troller General,  though  he  be  made  but  a  figurehead,  but 
they  take  away  his  power  to  protect  the  taxpayers'  purse 
until  after  the  money  has  been  spent  and  we  may  be  certain 
that  once  the  Federal  fimds  are  spent  they  may  be  practi- 
cally disregarded. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  Ls  but  another  instance  of  the 
tremendoiis  hold  which  our  bureaucrats,  the  Government 
agency  heads,  have  on  our  national  administration  today. 
Apparently  the  present  Comptroller  General  has  been  step- 
ping on  the  toes  of  the  royal  princes  of  political  blood  so 
they  intend  to  have  his  bead  by  abolishing  his  office  even 
though  tbe  legislation  which  is  necessary  for  tbe  deed 
aggravates  the  peace  of  mind  of  120,000,(KX)  people. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  other  bad  features  of 
tbe  bill,  especially  tbe  section  which  also  eliminates  tbe 
bipartisan  Civil  Service  Commission  and  which  will  tend  to 
provide  political  control  over  the  appointment  and  reten- 
tion of  all  governmental  employees,  but  thne  will  not  permit 
me  to  do  so  today. 

I  want  to  say  In  conclusion,  however,  that  when  a  reor- 
ganization is  ordered  in  private  business,  it  la  generally  done 
to  bring  about  both  more  efflciency  and  more  economy.  I 
assume  that  It  is  ordinarily  done  In  government  for  tbe  same 
reasons,  and  while  I  have  beard  some  statements  made  In 
tbe  debate  on  tbe  bill  relative  to  efttciency.  I  have  not  yet 
beard  one  single  sentence  uttered  by  any  of  tbe  proponents 
that  a  dollar  of  the  taxpayers'  money  could  be  saved  If  we 
enacted  this  reorganization  legislation.  I  have  gotten  the 
impression,  however,  that  Instead  of  its  being  an  eccmomy 
measure  it  may  turn  out  to  be  but  another  Government  frill, 
for  Instead  of  consolidating  departments,  eliminating  sine- 
cures, and  lopping  off  extravagances  and  waate.  it  really 
adds  to  all  of  these  things  which  we  have  so  much  of  today. 
We  know  it  will  increase  pay  rolls  and  set  up  new  agencies, 
■o  what  tbe  purpose  of  It  all  is,  la  beyond  me.  I  am  really 
at  a  loss  to  know  just  why  we  are  asked  to  vote  f(x  it.  Tbe 
people  do  not  want  It;  labor  does  not  want  It;  the  farmers 
do  not  want  it;  the  veterans  do  not  want  It;  Government  em- 


ployees do  not  want  It;  business  certainly  does  not  want  It; 
so  outside  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  a  few  bureaucrats  and  their 
rubber  stamps,  who  does  want  It? 

I  certainly  do  not  want  it.  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  a 
majority  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  do  not 
want  It  In  fact,  I  hope  that  It  will  be  snowed  under  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  to  show  that  we  as  representatives  of  the 
people  firmly  believe  in  responding  to  popular  appeal  and 
that  we  intend  to  retain  for  our  people  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  have  set  up  and  have  cberlsbed  for  over  150  years. 


Imports  and  Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  4.  1938 


PADIO  ADDRESS  BT   HON.   DANDKL  A.   BEKD   OF  NSW  TOSX. 

APRIL  S.  1038 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
radio  address  made  by  me  on  April  3  over  station  WFBL, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 

I  wonder  if  it  Is  generally  known  that  imported  goods  are  beUtt 
sold  here  at  prices  so  low  that  even  our  SUte  prisons  cannot 
compete.     Officials  of  four  States  have  so  advised  Oongreas. 

If  prison  labor,  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  by  the  taxpayers,  can- 
not produce  goods  at  a  cost  low  eiujugh  to  siiooessfully  compete 
with  the  prices  at  which  foreign-made  goods  are  sold  here,  I  ask 
what  about  the  abUlty  of  free  American  labor  to  compete  with 
these  foreign  products?  Think  of  it  for  a  tnocncnt:  Proe  law- 
abiding  American  worklngnwn  are  asked  to  meet  the  compeUtlon 
of  foreign  products  in  our  market  which  underseU  the  goods  "ntile 
in  our  State  prisons. 

I  realize  that  thU  is  a  striking  and  startling  stateme-nt.  but  It 
Is  true,  nevertheless.  Naturally,  you  ask,  how  can  such  a  condi- 
tion be  possible?  I  shall  tell  you;  but.  before  I  do  so,  I  want  you 
to  fix  m  your  mind  one  all-important  fact,  which  is  this:  That  150 
years  ago  this  Nation  established  and  untU  now  has  mafwt^in^ 
an  American  standard  of  living.  Tb  be  more  specific,  tbe  average 
wage  paid  to  the  American  worklngman  has  always  been  higher 
than  the  average  wage  paid  In  any  other  country  in  the  world 

Now,  then,  you  have  the  right  to  Inquire  how  can  any  foreign 
country  undersell  goods  produced  in  our  SUte  prisons  and  at  prtoes 
so  low  as  to  provoke  a  protest  from  the  otDcials  of  four  soreretga 
States?  The  reason  that  foreign  importers  now  offer  to  seU  alTa 
price  15  to  20  percent  lower  than  any  price  that  an  American 
manufacturer  of  the  same  product  might  establish  to  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  wage  scale  here  and  abroad  *nd  ^l^>^^^^  g# 
subsidized  eiqMrts. 

I  ask  in  all  candor.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  worklngman  and  the 
maniifacturer  who  employs  him  to  take  counsel  and  imlte  In  a 
common  cause  as  a  matter  of  self -preservation?  I  say  that  when 
a  product  that  is  a  national  necessity,  whether  In  time  at  peace  cr 
war.  is  offered  for  sale  on  our  market  at  a  price  guaranteed  to  b* 
15  to  20  percent  below  that  fixed  for  the  same  product  by  any 
American  manufacturer  it  Is  time  for  united  action  on  tbe  part  of 
American  industry  and  labor. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  will  not  and  cannot  be  scdved  by  Sxaeu- 
tive  appeals  to  raise  wages  and  lower  prices.  It  Is  no  answer  to 
promise  doles  and  urge  pump  priming.  A  policy  that  permlU  for- 
eign goods  to  enter  our  market  at  prices  so  low  as  to  threaten 
prison-made  products  means  fewer  jobs  here  and  more  Jobs  abroad. 
This  policy  has  been  pursued  and  pyshed  by  President  Booeevelt 
until  more  tlian  14.000,000  men  are  now  Idle.  Unemployment  has 
been  Increased  by  more  than  3.000,000  men  In  4  mnntnit,  and  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  la  Increasing  day  by  day. 

Why  is  this?  It  is  because  of  the  tremendous  differential  In 
foreign  and  domestic  wage  scales.  In  the  industry  to  which  I  have 
referred  the  foreign  wage  scale  is  from  8  to  11  cenu  an  hour  as 
compared  with  our  American  wage  scale  of  55  cents  an  hour  In 
the  same  line  of  industry.  The  Inmates  of  SUte  prisons  have  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  the  forelj^  workmen;  so  much 
higher  that  the  officials  of  four  SUtes  have  protested  against  the 
foreign  competition,  which  they  claim  cannot  be  met  even  with 
prison-made  goods.  By  the  way,  let  me  say  right  here  and  now 
that  I  am  opposed  to  prison-made  good»  and  I  am  opposed  to 
foreign  imports  being  put  In  competition  with  free  American  labor. 
American  law-abiding  labor  should  not  be  obliged  to  oompets  wUli 
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I  am  aware  that  tbe  dtiaeiu 

Ermltted  to  know  many  facts 
made  tTallable  to  them.     We 
at   propagarula  and   public 
■gendea  at  pabUcity,  such  as 
jtfoadoasta,  film  releaaea.  lectures 
and  tbe  (Uxtrlbutlon  at  tona  and 
wfalch  Ij  to  ezenrlae  control  ore^ 
ol  the  paopl*.    Tet  there  U  Jtwt 
•rnment  under  the  Mew  Deal, 
control  the  public  mind  and  to 
Deal   regimentation   procram. 
acancy  to  naailw  in  grinding 
Deal  policies.     After  a  thoroiigk 
the  publicity  bureau.  Dr.  K.  Pe 
ment  faculty  at  Harvard,  candi 
-Never  before  has  the  Federal 
a  Bc»le.  and  with  such  dellbeni^ 
favorable  public  optnioo  toward 
Publicity  U  a  dangerotu  weap 
been  the  Instrument   by  which 
been  weakened,  subdued,  and 
Into  the  hands  of  one  man. 
New  Deal,   financed   by   Xbit 
energies  to  the   promotion  of 
Representative   who   offtn   any 
program  is  met  with  a  rebuke 
Germany  who  warned: 

"The  right  to  criticize  belongii 
deny  anybody  alee  the  right  " 

I  Invite  attention  to  the 
lead   the  people.     The   public. 
"Demand   for  United  States 
Indicating  inn-eaasfl   exporta. 
ao-called  redixrocal-trade 
eatporta  when   analyaed   resoivet 
la  wtere  you  Itnd  tbe  increase 

Comparing  the  month  of  Jaii 
year  ago  we  find  tltat  pig  Utt. 
aod  steel  scrap  increased  5.3 

IM  OS  carry  the  exair.tnatton 
by  comparing  tbe  month  of 
exports  to  nonagreement  oounti^i 
did  our  exports  to  eoontrlea 
that  is.  our  exporU  to 
agreements  Increased  hy  86 
with  which  we  have  trade 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  also 
ment  onuntrtas  decreaaed  by 
In  Imports  from  countries  wltt 
I  want  every  person  to  realm 
m  exports  of  war  materials 
peacetteasa  in  our  history 
imparts  Is  the  Roosevelt 
lions  of  men  whose  purchasing 
goods  has  been  eortalled. 
The  President  and  his 
the  best  ca^  market  to  natloti 
natioiM  have  been  granted  the 
made  gooda  Into  our  ports  In 
rUsastfir  to  Industry  and 

The  trade  agreement  now 
wfll  bring  stOl  greater  disaster 

I  ask  any  fair-minded 
with  a  higher  cost  of 
eountnes   where   the   cost   of 
Is  It  possible  for  Industry  Is 
to  90  cents  an  hour  to  Its 
when  eonftT>nted  wtth 
same  work  the  workman 
be  done.     Tet  the  President 
then  makes  It  taposstble  of 
goods  to  dlsplaee  the  product 
In  our  market. 

"nMre  to  not  a  foreign 
advantage  at  the  opportunity 
workmen,  aeeordlng  to  their 
peroos.   supplying   our  market 
pioduced  hare  and  sold  here 
to  MDeseas,  misery,  loes  of  h 
of  mllMons  of  fine  American 

There  to  hardly  a  Democratic 
give  President  Rooeew^lt  the 
retary  of  State  SuU.  the  right 
labor  to  produce  and  to  pi 
that  trade  agreements  will 
adulterated   hypocrisy.    There 
source  of  International  frlctloii 
agreements  are  insurance 
batUeshtps.  planea.  and 
of  hypocrisy  and  Impertinence 
ments.  when  at  the  same  time 
been  war  materlata  to  enable 
nations  to  slaughter  "^lor  jocd 
I  urge  every  patilocie  ditlae]  i 
forget  party  and  stand  steadfast 


ttjtt 


enll«{  itenment 
hindreds 


yt  this  oountry  gi!>neraUy  are  not 

A  under  a  tree  govemmeai  should 

Itear  much  about  foreign  ministers 

at  equlpp<->d  with    all   the 

of  publicity  wrltere,  radio 

exhlhltiona.  ecoooaiic  coQierences, 

tons  of  literature,  the  purpose  of 

the  eyee,  the  earn,  and  the  mind 

(uch  a  set-up  in  cur  Federal  Oov- 

[ta  object   is  to  bend,  moid,  and 

down  all  resistance  to  the  New 

powerful    Federal    propaganda 

news  releases  favcvabie  to  New 

..  Investigation  of  the  operation  of 

tdleton.  a  member  of  the  govem- 


^ovenunent  undertaken  on  so  vast 
intent,  the  task  of  building  a 
U  poUcies." 

n  In  unscrupulous  hands      It  has 

representative   government*   have 

ll^ially  transferred  from  the  people 

propaganda  department  of  tbe 

yera.   Is  Just   now   directing   Its 

itade   agreements.     The   citizen   or 

criticism  of  the   trade-agreement 

lot  unlike  that  of  Dr.  Ooebbels  of 


dtlw  D 


production 


oompetl  Jon 
reoelii  bs 


nat  on 


agatist 
impleiients 


to  the  National  Socialist  Party.     I 
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representative  government.     This  Ls  no  time  to  enter  Into  foreign 

entangUng  alliances.  whcLiier  through  trade  agreements  or  war 
commitments. 

The  beginning  of  all  our  present  trouble  was  when  in  a  moment 
of  hysteria  this  Nation  failed  to  mind  its  own  business  and  instead 
of  doing  so  sacrificed  both  men  and  treasure  in  violation  of  the 
advice  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  statesman — George  Washington. 

There  can  be  no  return  to  a  condition  of  siistalned  prosperity  in 
the  United  States  until  public  confidence  is  restored.  Confidence 
cannot  be  restored  with  a  radical  element  in  control  of  government, 
a  majorlly  insistent  upon  destroying  the  principles  upon  whixih 
this  Nation  was  founded  and  under  which  it  has  prospered  for  a 
century  and  a  half. 

There  is  no  more  effective  method  to  destroy  confidence  In  rep- 
resentative government  than  to  force  our  people  into  competition 
with  the  poorly  clothed  undernourished,  and  Ill-housed  and  regi- 
mented working  men  and  \von;pn  of  backward  nations.  The  ful- 
fillment of  the  New  Deal  program  will  loglcaUy  and  Inevitably 
lead  to  this  disastrous  end  and  to  no  other. 
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HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Apnl  4,  1938 


LETTERS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    SUGAR    SITUATION 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
letters  with  reference  to  the  sugar  situation: 

The  Amalgamated  Sx7Ga«  Co., 

Ogden.  Utah,  March  29,  1938. 
Hon.  J.  Wnx  Robinsoh. 

House  Office  Butldxng,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Deaa  Congressman  Robinson:  On  March  1,  1938.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  released  to  the  press  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Senator  Robxbt  J.  Bca-KLrr,  of  Ohio.  Th**  Secretary's  letter 
was  In  reply  to  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Bourg,  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, this  memorandum  having  been  addressed  to  Senator  BtrucLn 

The  release  of  the  above  correspondence  has  been  followed  h*/ 
public  statements  from  Members  of  Congress  and  representatives 
of  the  siigar  Industry.  In  particular.  Senator  PaxNTiss  M.  Brow» 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Bostock.  president  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  addressed  Sen- 
ators Baoww  and  Vandknbisg.  Copies  of  the  correspondence  are 
attached. 

Since  principles  are  Involved  that  have  a  serious  bearing  on  th«i 
welfare  and  eren  the  continued  existence  of  the  domestic  sugoi' 
industry  this  statement  Is  made  in  an  effort  to  clarify  some  a)' 
the  issues  raised,  but  before  dealing  with  specific  issues  It  is  neoee- 
sary  to  give  the  bacltground  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  continental  United  States  sugar  market  has  ctistomartly 
been  suptplled  by  both  beet  And  cane  sugars.  The  beet  sugar  haa 
practically  all  been  grown  in  the  continental  area.  Cane  stigai* 
has  been  produced  in  the  tropical  or  semitropical  offshore  areas  o:'. 
Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippines,  Virgin  Islands, 
and  to  a  considerably  lesser  extent,  foreign  sources  other  than  Cuba 
A  small  part  of  the  cane  sugar  Ls  produced  In  Louisiana  sauH 
Florida.  The  Florida  area  has  come  Into  production  only  in  veri 
recent  years. 

No  one  of  these  areas  can  be  relied  upon  as  the  sole  source  ol" 
supply.  Cuba  alone  could  probably  supply  for  a  time  the  full 
requirements,  but  prudent  national  policy,  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic, would  discourage  giving  to  a  foreign  country  a  monopol; 
on  the  msu-ketlng  of  an  essential  food  product.  Consequently  tht' 
market  will  continue  to  be  supplied  from  all  or  most  of  the  present 
sources  except  as  economic  or  legislative  forces  disturb  the  existing: 
sttuatloci. 

The  fact  that  our  national  supply  of  sugar  Is  drawn  from  sources 
BO  varied  results  In  the  serious  problems  presented  by  the  sugai' 
Industry.  No  two  of  the  areas  are  on  a  parity  with  respect  to  cos' 
of  prodxKtion.  The  argtunent  has  been  advanced  that  we  should 
purchase  our  supply  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  To  follow  such  » 
inUcy  would  result  In  elimination  of  all  areas  except  Cuba  ami. 
perhaps  Puerto  Rico  and  a  few  Isolated  individual  producers  oper- 
ating under  specially  favorable  clmmostances.  Restriction  of  sup- 
ply to  one  or  two  producing  areas  would  give  In  the  long  run,  n<:i 
avurance  of  reasonable  prices  to  consumers.  Under  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff,  free  competition  existed  between  the  contlnenta: 
and  cAshore  United  States  producing  areas.  The  price  steadily 
declined  behind  this  tariff  barrier  showing  no  minimum  except  that 
determined  by  tbe  minimum-wage  level  on  which  peon  labor  tai 
tropical  countries  could  subsist. 
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Only  once  In  United  States  history  has  the  national  policy 
wavered  toward  unrestricted  competition  In  the  sugar  market. 
Early  In  the  Wilson  administration  it  was  decided  to  place  sugar 
on  the  free  list,  but  the  advent  of  the  World  War  forced  the  aban- 
donment of  the  plan. 

As  long  as  national  policy  reqtilres  the  maintenance  of  several 
sources  of  supply  It  Is  necessary  to  resort  to  some  means  to  assure 
a  portion  of  the  market  to  the  higher-cost  producers.  In  the 
absence  of  legislative  controls,  with  free  reign  given  to  unrestricted 
competition,  the  production  would  quickly  limit  Itself  to  the  low- 
cost  areas.  Various  means  have  been  applied  to  equalize  the  op- 
portunity of  low-  and  high-cost  producers.  These  have  consisted 
of  quotas,  tariffs,  subsidies,  bcimtles,  bonuses,  benefit  payments, 
etc. 

The  present  administration  has  repeatedly  confirmed  the  tra- 
ditional national  policy  of  assuring  to  the  various  sources  of  sup- 
ply a  share  In  the  domestic  sugar  market.  This  confirmation  has 
been  expressed  In  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act  and  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937.  Each  of  these  laws  was  Initiated  by  a  letter  to  Congress 
from  the  President.  In  the  letter  which  brought  about  passage 
of  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act  the  President  announced  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation  to  be  to  "Increase  returns  to  our  own  farmers, 
contribute  to  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Cuba,  provide  ade- 
quate quotas  for  the  PhUlpplnes,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  higher  prices  to  otir 
own  consumers."  In  his  letter  Initiating  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
he  said  In  part:  "The  Jones-Costlgan  Act  has  been  useful  and 
effective  and  it  Is  my  belief  that  Its  principles  should  again  be 
made  effective.  I  therefore  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  en- 
actment of  the  sugar-quota  system  and  its  necessary  complements, 
which  will  restore  the  operation  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Jones-Costlgan  Act  was  based.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  pvx- 
poee  adequate  safeguards  would  be  required  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  each  group  concerned." 

In  these  letters  the  President  has  reiterated  the  traditional 
national  policy  of  maintaining  the  various  sugar-producing  areas 
and  assuring  to  each  a  share  In  the  domestic  market.  Congress 
under  this  administration  has  endorsed  the  policy  by  enacting  the 
Jones-Costlgan  Act  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

The  questions  now  under  discussion  are  not  questions  of  the 
national  policy,  these  have  been  answered  by  the  President  and 
Congress,  but  they  are  questions  with  regard  to  the  policy  of 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  by  the  Secretary  of 
AgriciUture. 

The  Sugar  Act  contains  specific  Instructions  to  the  Secretary 
and  he  may  comply  strictly  with  the  letter  of  these  provisions  and 
yet  exercise  sufficient  discretion  In  policy  to  Injure  or  aid  the 
various  Interests,  including  the  consumer. 

Referring  to  the  Secretary's  letter  of  March  1,  to  Senator  Buut- 
LZT,  the  first  point  at  Issue  Is  the  amount  of  protection  now 
afforded  the  domestic-sugar  IndTistry.  He  has  added  together  a 
»0.90  Cuban  tariff,  $1.15  as  Indirect  result  of  quota  system  and 
$0  60  conditional  payments  to  sugar  beet  and  cane  producers  to 
arrive  at  a  total  subsidy  of  $2.65  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar, 
raw  valuv  This  figtire  Is  represented  to  be  equivalent  to  $8.40 
per  ton  of  beets  and  Is  further  stated  to  represent  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  240  percent  of  the  world  price  of  raw  sugar.  $1.10.  The 
Secretary  has  evidently  been  poorly  advised  In  Including  the  item 
$0.60  conditional  payment  to  growers,  since  the  major  portion, 
$0.50  of  this  amount  Is  collected  direct  from  the  industry  in 
the  form  of  a  processing  tax.  It  might  be  argued  that  this  tax 
Is  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but  such  an  argument  Is  answered 
m  the  negative  by  the  Secretary  himself.  He  shows  that  for  the 
calendar  year  preceding  March  1,  1937.  the  net  cash  wholesale 
price  of  sugar  was  $4.69  under  the  quota  system  in  the  absence  of 
a  processing  tax.  Under  the  quota  system  now  in  effect  and  with  a 
$0,535  tax — on  refined — the  price  Is  $4.66.  In  other  words,  the 
Industry  has  been  compelled  to  absorb  a  $0,535  tax  out  of  a  $0.08 
lower  sugar  price.  Prom  this  tax  on  the  Industry  comes  most 
of  the  funds  to  meet  conditional  payments  to  producers  and 
hence  the  pajrments  do  not  In  any  way  constitute  a  burden  on 
the  Treasury  or  public  to  the  full  amoimt,  nor  can  they  be 
considered  to  that  extent  as  a  subsidy.  Also  the  $0.90  duty  is  a 
revenue-producing  agency,  and  if  eliminated,  some  compensating 
tax  would  need  to  be  found  to  produce  funds  to  meet  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  statement  that  the  beet  processor  Is  In  effect  being  provided 
with  free  raw  materials  and  a  substantial  subsidy  in  addition  Is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  processors  are  paying  to 
growers  about  50  percent  of  their  net  sales  return  from  sugar,  and 
that  processors  are  compelled  to  pay  in  cash  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  processing  tax  to  the  Government.  From  the  ftind  so  pro- 
duced will  be  paid  the  grc^Uer  part  of  the  purported  subsidy  of 
$0.60  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  raw  value. 

The  next  Issue  in  the  Secretary's  letter  Is  the  fairness  to  con- 
sumers In  continental  United  States  of  ctzrrent  sugar  prices.  Sev- 
eral measures  of  fairness  might  be  employed,  such  as  the  relative 
food  value  per  unit  of  cost  between  sugar  and  other  food  products. 
Relative  costs  of  production  and  distribution,  and  relative  process- 
ing Investments  in  different  areas  might  have  been  used.  The 
Secretary  has  chosen  to  make  the  comparison  ri  oiir  prices  with 
prices  In  foreign  countries. 

The  Secretary  quotes  from  a  publication  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce.  Issued  In  January  1938,  entitled  "Retail 
and  Wholesale  Prices  of  Refined  Sugar  in  Twenty-seven  Selected 


Countries  of  the  World."  The  Secretary  states  that  among  the  27 
countriee.  13  had  retail  prices  which  were  above  and  13  had  retail 
prices  which  were  below  those  that  prevailed  here.  The  Secretaryl 
statement  is  correct,  but  the  Implication  is  misleading.  In  his 
summary  no  distinction  was  made  between  sugar  exporting,  self- 
supplying,  and  importing  coimtrles.  No  significance  is  attributed 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  fact  that  self-supplying  and  Importing 
countries  In  general  tend  to  pay  higher  prices  than  exporting  The 
following  prices  in  United  States  cents  at  current  exchange  values 
are  quoted  from  the  same  publication: 

Retail  price  per  pound 
Italy j^  j^ 

Netherlands jj  06 

Germany is  67 

Prance ---ll-'lllimTlllZyy     8  83 

Norway _       — -     -  7' oo 

Irish  Free  State "I""III  '"_  7'ao 

United  Kingdom ~"-I"II.I"I™IIII     b.  14 

Canada _  """     k  an 

United  States ---""""-rillllllllllllll"""     I^TO 

The  extreme  low  In  retell  sugar  price  in  the  selected  countries 
Is  $2  42  for  the  Netherlands  Indies  a  country  suffering  from  a  large 
unmarketable  surplus  and  compelled  to  Institute  drastic  curtaU- 
ment  of  production. 

No  allowance  Is  made  in  the  Secretary's  statement  nor  in  the 
above-quoted  tabulation  for  depreciation  or  appreciation  of  ex- 
change rates.  The  original  report  quoted  warns  of  the  distorted 
comparisons  which  may  result  from  change  In  the  exchange  rate 
For  example:  The  price  In  Italy  was  unchanged  at  2.77  lire  per 
pound  on  May  1,  1937,  as  against  May  1,  1936.  but  when  converted 
to  American  currency  the  retail  price  per  pound  declined  from 
21.80  cents  to  14.57,  owing  entirely  to  the  devaluation  of  their 
currency  during  the  latter  part  of  1936.  Conversion  of  a  price  in 
one  country  to  equivalent  price  expressed  In  terms  of  the  currency 
of  another  country  Is  no  measure  of  relative  cost  to  consumer. 

In  the  same  publication  from  which  the  Secretary  took  his  com- 
pa  ison,  a  table  is  shown  giving  the  ratlr  of  import  duties  and 
excise  taxes  to  retail  price.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  ap- 
parently the  full  foreign  duty,  not  the  lower  effective  preferential 
Cuban  duty.  Is  used.  Even  with  this  ftiU  duty  Included  the  ratio 
of  taxes  to  retail  price  for  the  United  SUtes  is  given  as  36  per- 
cent. Only  7  of  the  17  self-supplying  and  Importing  coxintrlss 
show  a  lower  rate  of  tax  and  duty.  The  maximum  shown  U  67 
for  Holland.  In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In 
the  case  of  three  exporting  countries  the  ratio  of  tax  to  retail  price 
is  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  These  facts  tend  to  invali- 
date the  Implication  In  the  Secretary's  letter  that  the  protection 
of  the  Industry  as  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  sugar  in  the  United 
States  Is  unduly  high. 

In  a  paragraph  on  page  8  of  the  official  press  release  of  the 
Secretary's  letter  are  contained  figures  which  Imply  wholly  unsup- 
portable  implications.  The  Issue  here  is  whether  the  United 
States  consumers  are  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  sugar  in  or- 
der to  support  a  relatively  small  number  of  beet  farmers.  It  U 
implied  that  under  present  conditions  the  consimiers  of  augar 
are  compeUed  to  pay  $360,000,000  In  excess  of  a  price  that  would 
be  paid  were  It  not  for  the  protection  afforded  65.000  beet  farm- 
ers. And  of  this  $350,000,000.  one-third  Is  borne  by  Ul-nourlshed 
families,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  50  quarts  of  miifc  and  60  loaves 
of  bread  per  year.  Such  implications  can  only  result  in  harm  to 
all  Interested. 

I  take  exception,  first,  to  the  use  of  the  figure  $SS0,O0O/)00  aa 
being  a  measure  of  the  protection  afforded  the  sugar  Industry: 
second,  to  the  argument  that  beet  farmers  are  the  only  beneficiaries 
of  protection;  and,  third,  to  the  measiu^ment  of  protection  in 
terms  of  food  for  undenvsurished  families. 

Prevlotisly  In  his  letter  the  Secretary  has  tised  the  figure  $2.05 
per  hundred  pounds,  raw  value,  as  the  protection  enjoyed  by  the 
sugar  Industry,  and  apparently  this  is  the  basis  for  the  $360,000,000 
figure.  Applying  the  sugar  section  conversion  factor.  $3.66  per 
himdred  potmds,  raw  value.  Is  equivalent  to  $2.80  per  hundred 
pounds,  refined  value.  The  Secretary  has  given  us  a  wholesale  net 
cash  price  of  $4.66  New  York  for  refined  as  of  March  1.  1038.  De- 
dticting  the  aUeged  protection  of  $2.80  from  this  $4.M  would  leave 
$1.86  as  the  price  for  sugar  If  no  protection  were  In  effect.  Cran 
anyone  believe  that  prices  in  an  importing  country  ootild  ever  drop 
to  $1.86  with  present  world  fu-lees?  Compare  $1J6  with  $3.42,  the 
actual  price  existing  In  an  exporting  country  suffering  from  an 
uiunarketable  stirplus. 

The  Secretary  has  chosen  to  pass  over  parenthetically  as  of  no 
consequence  the  fact  that  $47,000,000  is  collected  In  net  revenue  by 
the  Government,  which  revenue  must  be  replaced  by  other  taxes  If 
not  levied  on  sugar. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  ia  misinformed  on  the  terms  at  beei> 
purchase  contracts  covering  most  of  the  beets  grown  in  the 
domestic  area.  Prevailing  contracts  for  the  1937  crop  gave  the 
grower  not  half  of  any  Increase  In  the  price  of  sugar  but  76 
percent,  the  processor  retaining  only  one-fourth. 

The  Implication  that  65,000  beet  farmers  are  the  sole  recipients 
of  the  benefits  of  protection  Is  whoUy  unwarranted  and  mislead- 
ing. The  same  benefits  and  protection  are  afforded  the  sugar 
producers  of  Lotiislana,  Florida,  Hawaii.  Virgin  Islands.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  PhUlpplnes.    Even  the  eikgar  producers  at  a  foreign 
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the  Secretary's  leti-er  he  points  to 
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of  his  letter:  "The  disruption  and  contraction  of  established  pro- 
duction entails  much  expense  and  hardship  "  The  Secretary  has 
applied  this  principle  to  the  Cuban  Industry;  we  believe  it  appUes 
with  equal  fcwce  to  the  domestic  industry.  

Regardless  of  issues  which  may  be  considered  to  be  controversial, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  beet -sugar  industry  has  two  caxises  for 
requesting  a  change  in  the  policy  governing  the  administration 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Plrst  is  the  present  level  of  sugar  prices,  which  wlU  not  main- 
tain the  Industry  as  a  whole,"  with  the  prevaUing  upward  trend  of 
wages  and  supply  costs 

Second  is  the  delay  In  making  conditional  payments  on  the  1937 
crop.  The  Sugar  Act  was  signed  by  the  President  on  September  1, 
1937  Processors  Immediately  began  paying  the  excise  tax,  con- 
tributing to  the  fimds  from  which  growers  are  to  receive  condi- 
tional payments.  This  tax  payment  has  reduced  the  payments  to 
beet  growers  on  the  1937  crop  under  the  terms  of  the  beet-purchase 
contracts.  Congress  has  authorized  the  payments  and  appropriated 
the  necessary  funds.  Seven  months  have  passed  since  the  act  was 
passed  and  not  one  beet  grower  has  received  a  cent  of  this  so-called 
subsidy.  Growers  are  now  planting  the  1938  crop  and  the  acreage 
will  be  substantially  curtailed  by  the  failure  of  the  grower  to  re- 
ceive payments  on  the  previous  crop  In  order  to  stem  the  ebbing 
tide  of  business  in  the  sugar-producing  areas  the  money  already 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  shoxild  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  am  sending  you  this  letter  with  the  hope  that  It  may  help  to 
clarify  the  general  sugar  .situation.  As  you  are  aware,  the  beet- 
sugar  Industry  is  an  important  part  of  the  economic  system  in  this 
Intermountaln  area,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  Intent  of  the 
President  and  Congress  to  maintain  it. 
Respectfully  yours. 

H  A.  Binning,  Vice  President. 

Faxmers  and  M-'iNtrrACTtJRiRS  Beet  Sugak  Assocxatioh, 

Saginaw.  Mich.,  March  17,  1938. 

MEMORANDUM 

Pollowing  Is  a  copy  of  letter  written  to  Secretary  Wallace  on 
March  12,   1938.  by  Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brown: 

"I  have  t)een  much  Interested  in  the  correspondence  between 
yourself  and  Senator  Bct-bxet.  I  did  not  know  of  Senator 
BuutLET's  letter  until  your  reply  of  March  1.  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  dated  March  7  from  Mr.  Edward  C.  Rostock,  president  of 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co..  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  yotir  serious 
consideration. 

'I  think  you  will  recall  that  I  have  made  no  requests  of  you  nor 
have  I  urged  my  views  upon  you.  I  make  bold,  therefore,  to  make 
one  personal  request  of  you.  that  you  look  into  this  matter 
yourself.  I  think  If  you  do,  you  will  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
the  sugar  Industry  In  the  United  States  is  In  serious  danger.  If 
you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Industry  should  not  be  here  as 
has  often  been  Intimated  (I  have  always  denied  this),  then  I  will 
say  that  the  policy  of  your  sugar  section  is  bringing  that  result 
about.  I  know  something  about  sugar  and  I  kntfw  that  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  the  Great  Lakes  Sugar  Co..  the  two  large 
concerns,  and  many  of  the  small  concerns  in  the  Middle  West 
lost  heavily  this  year,  and  the  price  was  a  material  factor  in  those 
losses.    This  situation  occasions  this  letter. 

"There  is  no  need  for  either  you  or  me  to  discuss  the  law.  I 
was  on  the  conference  committee  on  the  last  bill  and  know  what 
it  is,  and  I  assume  that  you  also  are  familiar  with  it.  Certainly 
the  statute  was  designed  to  stabilize  the  sugar  business  and  not 
to  ruin  it. 

"As  Mr.  Bostock  points  out.  the  return  to  the  sugar  processor 
today  is  about  $4  per  hundred.  On  March  4  it  was  94.02  excltislve 
of  the  processing  tax.  In  1926,  the  year  generally  looked  to  as  a 
fair  average,  the  price  was  95.47  per  hundred.  DnquestionaWy. 
the  Department's  control  over  Imports  through  the  quota  system  is 
the  material  factor  In  this  price.  I  think  that  you  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  it. 

"I  sometimes  wonder  If  one  entirely  familiar  with  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  Iowa  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  understands  the 
agrlcultiural  economy  of  a  diversified  State  like  Michigan,  where 
we  have  many  rather  than  one  or  two  crops  to  bring  returns  to 
the  farmers.  Michigan  agriculture  could  probaMy  exist  without 
sugar,  but  it  is  a  material  factor  in  our  agricultural  life,  particu- 
larly in  the  highly  developed  agricultural  areas.  It  is  by  no  means 
as  important  to  Michigan  as  com  is  to  Iowa,  but  it  is  Just  as 
important  m  certain  areas  such  as  Bay  City,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Saginaw,  and  other  places  as  com  is  to  similar  localitiea  in  Iowa. 
Certainly  if  the  processors  caimot  make  money,  there  will  be  no 
sugar  raised  by  the  farmers. 

**Mr.  Secretary.  I  believe  this  situation  is  serious  enough  to 
enlist  yotir  personal  examination  of  it.  With  the  price  at  94.03 
the  industry  in  the  Middle  West  cannot  continue.  I  hope  that 
we  will  not  be  diverted  by  a  consideration  of  many  factors  entering 
into  the  sugar  situation,  all  of  which  are  disposed  of  in  the  sugar 
bin.  I  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  bring  yourself  to  the  oonclu- 
aton  that  your  authority  can  be  exercised  to  bring  about  a  price 
that  will  maintain  the  sugar  industry  in  the  United  Btetes. 
Certainly  no  one  thought  in  the  conference  committee  or  In  the 
CXmgieas  that  you  were  given  power  to  destroy  it." 
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Relief  for  Oppressed  and  Persecuted  Peoples 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1938 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  15th, 
I  appealed  to  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State, 
in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  people  of  Austria, 
urging  him.  in  view  of  the  hardships  and  suffering  innicted 
upon  people  because  of  their  race  or  religion,  that  he  in- 
struct the  consulate  office  at  Vienna  to  exercise  leniency  in 
construing  applications  for  visas  in  order  to  alleviate  such 
suffering.  I  also  stated  that  the  successful  appUcants  would 
merit  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to  live  in  this  country, 
where  freedom  prevails. 

On  March  11  I  read  with  astonishment  that  Hitler  and 
his  Nazis  invaded  and  seized  Austria.  We  are  all  acquainted 
with  what  took  place  in  Germany  under  Hitler,  how  the 
people  suffered,  minorities  were  oppressed,  people  were  denied 
the  right  to  earn  a  living,  students  were  barred  from  their 
schools,  men  were  denied  the  right  to  practice  their  profes- 
sions, governmental  employees  were  summarily  dismissed, 
and  unspeakable  outrages  and  humiliations  were  heaped 
upon  innocent  people  without  Justification  or  provocrtion  of 
any  kind. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  read  that  Austria  had  now  bectane 
a  victim  to  this  menace.  And  what  did  we  soon  hear  about 
Austria?  That  suicides  had  increased  the  death  rate,  that 
persons  were  being  taken  into  "protective  custody,"  that 
people  were  being  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  their  liveli- 
hood, that  entry  into  the  professions  was  closed,  students 
barred  from  the  schools,  the  beating  of  innocent  peopde,  dis- 
missal of  govemmeital  employees,  physicians  ousted  from 
the  hospitals,  professors  removed  from  seats  of  learning. 
Journalists  imprisoned,  unspeakable  outrages  and  humilia- 
tions thrust  upon  the  people.  No  class,  no  religious  denomi- 
nation, nor  walk  of  life  is  spared. 

Men  and  women  of  every  race  and  religion  protest  such 
violations  of  human  rights  and  liberties.  On  March  22d  there 
was  made  public  a  manifesto  of  protest  against  "oppressive 
legislation  and  Government -inspired  iHtjpaganda  of  hatred" 
in  Austria  under  Nazi  rule,  signed  by  99  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish  religious  leaders.    The  protest  in  part  stated: 

The  present  crisis  makes  ua  vividly  aware  that  although  there  are 
historical  differences  between  Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews  which 
we  would  not  obscure  or  minimiae.  they  staml  together  on  com- 
mon ground  in  d«»fendlng  htmian  rights  and  liberties.  We.  there- 
fore. Join  in  expressing  our  prctfound  atkhorrence  of  the  course  of  i 
oppression  and  incltatlon,  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  minorities,  the  I 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  conaclenoe.  and  the  arlittrary  suppression 
of  political  and  civic  equality  already  instituted  in  Germany  and 
now  being  extended  into  Austria. 

Among  the  signatories,  scxne  leaders  of  their  respective 
religious  faiths  are: 

Tlie  Reverend  Robert  I.  Gannon,  president  of  Fordham 
University.  New  York. 

The  Reverend  Harry  Emerson  Posdick,  minister  of  River- 
side Church,  New  York. 

Dr.  Cs^rus  Adler,  president,  American  Jewish  Committee, 
New  York. 

The  Very  Reverend  Edward  J.  Walsh,  C.  M.,  president,  St. 
John's  University,  Brooklyn. 

The  Reverend  Stephen  J.  Corey,  president.  United  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Society,  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  president,  American  Jewish  Congress, 
New  York. 

The  Reverend  James  H.  Gillis,  C.  8.  P.,  editor.  Catholic 
World.  New  York  City. 


The  Reverend  Samuel  McCrca  Cavert.  general  secretary. 
Federal  CouncU  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  New 
York. 

Irving  Lehman,  president,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  New 
York. 

Gerard  L.  Carroll,  vice  president,  National  Catholic 
Alumni  Federation,  New  York. 

The  Reverend  Allan  K.  Chalmers,  minister  of  Broadway 
Tabernacle.  New  York. 

Samuel  Goldstein,  president.  International  Order  B'rith 
Abraham,  New  York. 

The  Reverend  John  LaParge,  S.  J.,  associate  editor,  Amer- 
ica, New  York. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Smith  Leiper,  executive  secretary. 
Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and  Work,  New  York. 

Rabbi  J.  Konvitz,  president,  UrUon  of  Orthodox  Rabbla. 
New  York. 

Former  Mayor  John  P.  O'Brien.  New  York. 
The  Reverend  Guy  Emery  Shipler.  editor,  The  Churcb- 
man.  New  York. 

Harry  H.  Schaffer,  commander  in  chief,  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, New  York. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John  L.  Belford,  Nativity 
Church,  Brookljm. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Christ  Church,  New  York. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Goldstein,  president.  Rab- 
binical Council  of  America. 

America,  still  the  greatest  and  most  Uberal  country  In 
the  world,  will  never  permit  communism  or  fascism  to  sub- 
merge the  democracy  that  here  exists.  The  advocates  of  all 
the  crack  "isms"  may  extol  their  so-called  respective  vlrtott. 
but,  thanks  to  Atanigfaty  God.  this  Is  still  the  land  where  we 
have  respect  for  aU  religious  faiths  and  where  liberty  still 
prevails. 

On  March  17th  the  Honorable  Cordell  HtUl.  Secretary  of 

State,  informed  me  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  give  prompt 
aid  to  applications  for  immigration  visas  ia  Vienna.  The 
office  staff  had  been  increased  to  take  care  of  theee  many 
requests.    Mr.  Hull  stated,  in  part: 

It  is  believed  that  these  arrangements  will  permit  the  consular 
ofllcers  at  Vienna  to  extend  every  possible  as^stance  to  visa  ap- 
plications within  the  frameworlt  of  our  immigration  laws  and 
regtilationa. 

But,  the  great  statesman  that  he  is,  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  not  content  with  this,  and  we  were  happy  to 
read  that  Mr.  HuD  issued  invitations  to  33  nations,  includ- 
ing 9  European  governments,  to  set  up  a  special  Interna- 
tional committee  to  facilitate  emigration  of  political  refugees 
from  Austria  and  Germany,  to  be  financed  by  private  or- 
ganizations within  the  countries,  and  to  be  carried  out 
within  the  limits  of  existing  legislation.  It  is  encooraginc 
to  see  that  a  favorable  response  was  given  to  this  plan  by 
18  nations.  I  also  hope  thiM;  our  private  organiatiODs,  and 
relatives  who  have  kin  abroad,  come  to  the  aid  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  any  posseeslcms  or 
money  with  them.  The  following  frron  my  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  expresses  my  admiration  of  his  humane 
policy: 

Thank  you  for  your  Idnd  letter  of  liareh  17  In  reply  to  my  tele- 
gram of  March  IS.  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the  fine  step  ycm 
have  taicen  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  h<^>e  that  the  coustrlsa 
aaked  to  Join  your  plan  cooperate  wtth  you.  Yotir  humanenesa  Is 
characteristic  of  a  real  American. 

Several  days  thereafter  we  wen  again  happy  to  see  that 
the  Prraident  of  the  United  States,  whose  leadership  I  have 
always  been  proud  to  follow,  extended  the  i^n  to  the  op- 
pressed people  of  all  lands,  a  position  taken  by  this  country 
on  many  previous  occasions.  To  President  Franidin  IX 
Roosevelt  I  wired  the  following: 

It  made  me  happy  to  read  the  htmiane  stand  you  have  takes 
In  behalf  of  the  oppressed  of  all  landa.    It  Is  characteristic  at  Xbm 
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to  help  others  in  otber  Unds 
7ou  hAve  Indelibly  stamped  your- 
you  are.     Accept  my  heartiest 


United  Btatec.  wbcr«  freeckun  pre^lls 
who  do  not  enjoy  thla  privilege 
■elf  M  the  true  bumsnltsnan 
thanfci. 

I  represent  a  district  where  we  have  people  of  all  re- 
ligions, coming  from  many  fo-eign  countries — Ireland.  Eng- 
land. Germany.  Italy.  Poland.  Hiingary,  Russia.  Scandinavia. 
Prance,  and  many  other  natlo  nallUes.  We  all  Uve  peacefully 
and  are  tolerant  of  each  others  rights.    That  is  America. 

Por  300  years  America  has  t  een  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed. 
There  came  here  the  Pilgrims,  the  Hugu«iots.  the  Irish,  the 
Germans,  the  Italians,  the  Jews,  and  many  others.  It  was 
their  krve  of  liberty  and  the  Ic  Jowledge  that  America  believes 
in  free  speech,  free  press,  free  assemblage,  free  religion,  that 
brougfat  them  here.  AD  these  qualities,  summed  up.  sym- 
boltate  democracy,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  many  fine,  high- 
type  people  came  to  America  i.  and  that  their  descendants 
now  do  them  honor.  Here  th  ey  could  work,  here  they  could 
conduct  their  buataMSses,  heri  tbey  could  till  the  soil,  they 
ooQld  aend  their  diiklren  to  school,  they  could  go  to  their 
respective  places  of  worship  u  nmolested.  and  hold  honorable 
public  oOce  without  restrictloi  i.  Here  was  a  glorious  country, 
and  these  people  in  turn  mad<  good.  They  worked  bard  and 
]oi«  In  the  factory,  in  buildi  ag  the  railroads,  in  the  mines, 
In  business,  in  the  fields  of  e<  ucatlon.  in  science,  In  the  pro- 
fessions, tn  the  arts.  And.  whoi  our  country  caUed.  they 
fought  vallanUy  In  every  wa-.  They  became  recotjnized  as 
a  definite  contribution  to  America  and  to  its  growth. 

Asaia,  America  offers  this  opportunity  to  a  limited  num- 
ber. Tbose  who  come  heri  win  not  put  to  shame  the 
splendid  heritage  that  othei  immigrants  of  the  past  have 
banded  down.    Tbey  will  ala|  make  good. 

May  I  xxyw  quote  a  touching  prayer  made  by  a  16-year -old 
iBunigrant  school  boy,  Marmi  Harden,  who  lives  at  1604 
University  Avenue,  in  my  qmgressional  district,  and  who 


came  to  the  United  States 


He  mastered  the  EmdHab  lai  guage  and  graduated  from  the 
Blaoombs  Junlcu*  High  Schoc  I.  and  he  win  always  be,  I  am 
sure,  an  uxnlght  and  worthy  dtlsen.  The  text  of  his  prayer 
Is  asfoQows: 

One  day  in  tlw  year  should 
glTtng  tn  whleh  m  give  thai^ 


granted  ua:   for  havti^  been 
eatmd  by  Nature  or  by  man. 

I  em  thankful  that  I  have 
educated  In  tbe  United  Statea  < 

I  mm  thankful  that  X  Uve  m 


te  reeerred  for  preyers  of  thsinks- 

for   something   that  has   been 

ved  fran  some  great  destruction 


been  given   en  opportunitty  to   be 

America, 
e  land  where  everyone  may  salute 


natHiua 


I  ua  tbankfttl  tbat  X  Uve  In 
everyone  may  take  part  In 

X  em  thankful  thM  I  Uve  li 
the  natlosial  itnthf»*i  vttheut 
may  not  baeauae  at  him  laoe. 

I  am  tbankful  that  I  Uve  tn 
rattotf  than  t^  force. 

I  am  thankful  that  X  Uve  tn 

I  Mi  thankful  that  I  Uve  tn 
have  raal  qnnpatby  for 
have  gsoe  thnnigl 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
tbe  many  prlvDegae  that  are 

X  aas  tiMakful  tbat  I    * 
wlileii  wemld  have  baan 
land. 

I  am  thankful  that  X  Uve  In  a 


land  where,  regaxdleee  of  race. 
cerenkOQles. 

a  land  where  a  pexson  may  sing 
lavlttg  aomeone  tell  him  that  he 


bcsn 


ttaanUi 


I  aaa  thankful  that  X  Itve  tn 
kava  a  taoaoRou 
of  aiaea  la  wtttaout  a 

X  am  thankful  that  I  am 
tn  Buropean  lands  in  order  taat 

^^tf  ftf  t^M 

I  aaa  tteoUul  that! 


And  SO.  tn  ooDctasion,  let 
fDmmimlM.  ami  all  tbeotfaet' 
so-eaUad  booes,  famous  for 
wiU  an  long  bave  been  forgo^en 
shlaa  wltb  tbt  re^lendeni 
and  Ittwijiot  this  our 


from  Germany  2V2  years  ago. 


a  eountry  governed  by  democracy 


land  where  one  U  not  persecuted. 
land  where  there  are  people  who 
from  Suropean   countries  who 


given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
of  In  Kuropean  countries. 
to  realiae  my  amhltiona. 
!hle  had  I  raaaatned  tn  my  native 


and  where  the  future  seesna  bright 


the  youth  at  aU 
Biy  aattve  land,  where  the  youth 


po^ttad  to  tell  you  of  the  troables 
you  may  develqp  a  real  sympathy 


'The  Farraer-Lalwr  Party  Appeals  to  the  Common 
People  of  the  Nation— the  Workers,  Farmers,  and 
Business  People— to  Join  Hands  in  This  Common 
(  ause  in  Order  That  We  May  Have  System  of 
Distribution  of  the  Good  Things  of  Life  That  Is 
Adjusted  to  Our  Ability  to  Produce  Them" 
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me  state  tbat  when  tsaai-ism. 

undoBoeratlc  "tarns"  and  thetr 

their  brataUty  and  intolerance, 

this  wortd  of  OQTS  win  stfll 

jeflectkai  of  the  yirtues  of  tol- 

grcat  United  States  of  America. 


Mr.  TEIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  address  which  I  delivered  over 
the  radio  on  April  2 : 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  express  to  the  Columbia  network  my 
appreciation  for  granting  me  the  use  of  its  facilities  In  presenting 
to  its  vast  radio  audience  a  discussion  on  "the  Fanner-Labor  pro- 
gram^  for  Congress." 

In  these  troublous  times  we  often  bear  questions  like  tlieae: 
"What  is  going  to  be  the  outcome?"  "Are  these  conditions  now 
causing  world  chaos,  creating  unemployment,  depressions,  etc^ 
going  to  be  solved?"     "Is  there  a  way  out?" 

These  questions  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most  persona, 
whether  they  are  in  distress  or  not.  Tbe  fact  that  our  leglalfttors 
in  State  and  in  Nation  seem  to  be  groping  in  the  dark  for  a 
remedy,  makes  consideration  of  these  issues  all  tbe  more  Important. 
While  I  dont  Intend  to  explain  the  remedy  pcopoeed  by  the 
Farmer-Labor  Party  in  detail,  I  hope  to  present  Its  general  pro- 
gram for  the  solution  of  these  problems  and  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  other  political  parties. 

rUWDAMrNTAL    CHANGES    NECESSAJtT 

Before  doing  so,  I  submit  that  certain  fundamental  changes 
must  be  made  in  our  economic  system  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
evUs  that  confront  ua.  The  wars  now  going  on  in  Surope  and 
Asia  have  an  economic  basis.  The  Japanese  are  not  "'■^*''*g  war 
upon  the  Chinese  because  of  any  personal  dislike  for  their  Mon- 
golian brethren.  Unemployment  Is  not  here  because  certain  gentle- 
men of  big  business  are  desirous  of  throwing  the  workers  out  of 
their  jobs.  The  farmers  are  not  being  paid  leas  than  the  cost  of 
production  for  their  products  merely  because  the  men  In  control 
of  the  marketing  machinery,  the  railroads,  and  the  banks  enjoy 
seeing  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  misery.  Not  at  aU.  Tbe  riiif  n  lie 
within  the  system  Itself.  Unfortunately,  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  causes.  The  best  I  T:»n  do  is  to 
make  certain  observations  concerning  them. 

OLD  PARTUS  wirHotrr  PSOCaAM 

Since  coming  to  Washington  a  little  more  than  a  3rear  ago,  Z 
have  become  impressed  with  the  utter  lack  of  program  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  of  both  majc«-  political  parties  for  a  solTitlon 
of  these  problems.  The  fact  is.  very  few  Members  of  Oongraaa 
have  any  Idea  that  poverty  can  ever  be  eliminated  from  the  earth. 
This  Is  a  raoet  amazing  attitude  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  ttw 
first  time  tn  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  possible  to  {uroduca 
plenty  Scar  all. 

Aristotle,  famous  Greelc  philosopher  at  the  ancient  world.  Justi- 
fied slavei7  sus  a  necessity  In  order  to  give  freedom  to  the  intellec- 
tuals of  that  time,  that  they  might  devote  themselves  to  scienoe. 
history,  music,  and  the  arts.  The  masses  had  to  be  Mislaved  to 
provide  leisure  and  plenty  for  the  few.  Aristotle,  however,  ad- 
mitted that  should  machines  be  Invented  to  take  the  ptaoe  of 
men.  slavery  could  be  done  away  with.  Today  we  have  the  ma- 
chines, labor-eavlng  devices,  processes,  and  methods  that  would 
enable  our  p>eople  to  produce  a  superabundance  of  the  gcx>d  tltinga 
of  life.  It  has  been  estimated  by  reputable  eooDomlsta  that  we 
Americans  are  capable  of  producing  upward  of  $150,000,000,000 
of  Income  annually.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  figure  Is  an  under- 
statement of  the  fact,  and  yet  the  beet  estimates  of  our  1937 
national  Income  would  place  it  at  lees  than  half  of  oar  potential 
produttlve  capacity.  The  figures  for  the  national  Incame  In  1887 
are  approximately  •67.000.000.000. 

The  old  party  politicians  here  In  Congress  and  In  other  o<BclaI 
poaltlona,  I  repeat,  do  not  have  any  hope  that  poverty  can  be 
eliminated.  They  are  definitely  committed  to  the  pieamt  eco- 
nomic order.  And  this  observation  is  fuUy  sustained  by  the 
actions  of  Congress  in  reference  to  recent  legislation  for  tba 
;    workers  and  farmers. 
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ecnrcKEra  roixows  talsm  prilosoprt 

Dunn?  the  special  session  last  faU  the  so-caUed  wage  and  hour 
bUl  was  defeated.  This  bill  would  hay*  provided  i  mlnlmSi 
wap  Of  40  cents  per  hour  and  a  maximum  workweek  of  40  hourm. 
Defeat  of  the  measure  was  In  harmony  with  the  view  that  poverty 

^°!.  ^  ^?."^  '^^''^  ""**  *°<*  "^»*  ^^««es  and  hours  caimot  be 
matertaUy  altered  under  the  present  scheme  of  things.  "Why 
better  the  conditions  of  the  masses  anyway,  since  their  lot  li 
one  of  permanent  poverty."  Is  the  capitalist  politician's  view 

The  same  attitude  was  manifested  when  the  farm  bUl  came 
up  for  consideration.  Thoee  who  felt  that  the  farmers  were  at 
least  entlUed  to  the  cost  of  production  for  their  products  were 
frowned  upon  and  their  propoeals  denied.  This  again  provea 
rather  conclusively.  I  should  say,  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
.K*?f.*°^.°***°^^  law-maklnc  body  have  UtUe  faith  In  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  unemployment,  low  wages,  depressions 
and  general  hardship  for  the  toUlng  mawea,  whether  on  the  farm' 
or  In  industry. 

Moreover,  the  same  gentlemen  In  the  House  and  Senate  who  have 
voted  no  on  measures  la  the  Interests  of  the  workers  and  farm- 
ers have  been  out  In  front,  as  It  were.  In  attempting  to  relieve  the 
employing  classes  of  their  Just  share  of  taxes.  In  the  tax  bill  now 
before  Congress  big  buslneas  Is  relieved  very  materially  of  Its  obli- 
gation to  help  carry  the  corrt  of  Government  and  to  provide  money 
lor  reUef  d  the  masses  whose  suffering  is  in  large  measure  cAuaed 
by  Its  plundering  operation*.  ^^ 

r.  L.  omos  paocsAM  roa  soltttioh 
*  The  Parmer-Labor  Party  has  a  program  of  reform  that  strlkaa  at 
the  root  of  the  difficulty.  Our  people  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  any  part  of  America's  population  need  be  iU-fed.  Ul-clad  and 
m-housed  We  have  faith  in  naans  abiUty  to  free  himseU  from 
a  fuu      S*^  "^**  ^°'  ^^^  ^^^™  *"**  prevent  him  from  enjoying 

Let  me  quote  here  from  the  1930  platform  of  the  UinneaoU 
Farmer-Labor  Party: 

-nie  Farmer-Labor  Association  of  Minneaot»  reoogniaet  that  the 
united  States  has  the  most  wonderful  resoufoM,  great  factories 
and  machinery  of  production  and  power,  with  mlUiona  of  capable 
workers  and  farmers  ready  and  able  to  produce  food.  clothinKTaxMl 
shelter  In  great  abundance  for  aU.  At  this  time,  when  all  oould 
live  In  ppoepenty  and  happiness,  we  And  that  there  are  mUlions 
V  TSl^"*  ?!?  "^'^  women  in  poverty,  want,  and  degnKlatlon.  and 
himdreda  of  thousands  of  farmer*,  buaineaamen.  and  profeaelonal 
Peopl*  who  have  become  poverty-stricken  and  bankrupt. 

"We  favor  reforms  In  taxation  and  finance  m  order  that  the  coat 
of  govemnaent  may  be  borne  by  thoae  best  able  to  pay.  Produc- 
tion control  and  work  relief  can  do  but  little  In  alleviating  preaent 
distress  and  are  only  Justified  as  temporary  expedients  to  meet  an 
emergency.  The  program  of  the  preaent  system  oonstltutee  a 
planned  poverty;  we  advocate  and  demand  a  system  of  plaimed 
plenty.  To  effect  a  cure  for  economic  ilia  changea  must  be 
fundamental. 

"Natural  resourcea  and  monopoliaed  Industries  easentlal  to  our 
national  life  and  weU -being  must  ultimately  be  collectively  owned 
and  democratically  controlled  and  operated,  to  the  end  that  democ- 
racy shall  prevaU  in  our  Industrial  aa  well  aa  in  our  political  life 

"No  lasting  recovery  from  the  depreaaion  and  no  permanent 
prosperity  can  be  achieved  unless  the  homes  and  property  of  the 
farmers,  the  wage  eamera.  the  {mtfeaaional  people,  and  small-busi- 
ness men  are  fully  protected,  and  the  opportunity  to  own  hone* 
and  property  la  restored  to  the  masses  by  production  of  plenty." 

A  PEACTICAL   PLAN   PO«  UUXF 

It  la,  of  course.  obvlo\is  that  the  complete  elimination  of  poverty 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  sln^e  year,  -nie  fact  la,  conslderabli 
time  will  have  to  elapse  before  the  necessary  changes  In  our  eco- 
nomic structure  can  be  brought  about. 

But  for  the  period  of  transition,  as  it  were,  the  Parmer-Labor 
Party  advocates  ceruin  soimd  reforms  and  ameliorative  m^wures 
Among  these  are  the  following: 

1.  As  aid  to  agriculture,  we  advocate  the  enactment  of  the  ao- 
caUed  Frazler-Lemke  farm -refinancing  bill,  and  the  extension  of 
Oovernment  credit  to  farmer,  worker,  and  consumer  cooperatives 
for  the  purchase  of  plants  for  the  processing  and  sales  of  their 
products  at  a  fair  price,  based  upon  their  cost  of  production 

a.  We  favor  the  governmental  operation  of  Idle  productive  units 
by  the  unemployed  few  the  production  of  goods  for  the  use  of  the 
unemployed . 

S.  Ptor  the  benefit  of  our  youth,  who  today  are  bo  much  In  need 
we  advocate  funds  for  an  active  youth  program  deelgned  to  give 
our  young  men  and  women  an  opportunity  for  education  and  work 

4.  We  advocate  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  all" 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  armaments  and  munitions  of  war 
and  we  demand  the  conscription  of  wealth  in  the  event  of  war  not' 
i'J^^  *"?  accordance  with  the  so-called  May-Sheppard  bill  which.' 
in  practical  effect,  is  a  guaranty  of  profits  to  the  munitions  manu- 
facturers and  other  indiutrlallsts.  "«"u 
o_L^*  »<*'o«*t«  Government  ownership  of  our  PWeral  Reserve 
.^™  "^^l  *¥®  '*'"■  *^»  restoration  to  CJongress  of  "the  exclusive 
thweS'^                 ^°''^  ^  ~*°  °*°^^  *°**  regulate  the  value 

PAVOaS   ABnJTT  TO  PAT  A*  TAX  BASIS 

Ihave  Just  briefly  sfeetched  the  program  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
P«rty  as  it  appUe*  nationaUy,    There  are  other  parts  of  our  pro- 
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S!^  S?V>..*P^'^  ■'*'*^i  ^  *^«  states  as  to  the  NaUon.  Among 
r«Sf,Ji.^«l^*^*^  °'  *=*^  '^8ht«,  conservation  of  our  natuwl 
wf  2^n^^r.K?r**"  of  taxation  based  upon  the  abUlty  to  pay. 
St^™^.  ?i**7  °PP°«<1  ^  "le  "^lee  tax  which  In  the  wordTof 
S^^K^^l^-  ^^^-  ^  "«^«  ^«»°^  tax  in  reverse."  wVob- 
2S.1  iT,^V"T'*''  °^^^  *^*^  ^  burden  to  the  backs  ^  S 
^Ul-lncome  classes  which  muat  and  does  result  under  the  siOm 

f«^li?J™"  P«°«f°?«  »n<J  other  aid  for  the  aged  and  unemploywL 
for  mothers,  and  for  the  youth  of  the  land.  uuwnpioywi. 

Taw^J^J^S^L*^,*^^^  program.  Floyd  B.  Olson,  flzst  Farmer- 
S^^?^'?^*?'  MlnnesoU.  astounded  the  oounfaT^  by  hi*  l^Sd 
Se^SnJ^"*'f*^  machinery  of  the  SUts  for  the  siiecial  vSTol 
the  employing  class.    The  same  policy  has  been  foUowed  bv  Ms 

used  the  power  of  his  ofllce  to  aid  InthTJetUement  of  aSSa  mS 
Sfxt  °.  °°  ^i^^-^^noe  given  sanction  to  the  sacrlflca  of  workn? 
rights  in  theae  conflicts.  In  his  recent  Uncoln^y  ^ddwaa^ 
Minneapolis,  he  said:  '      '  "^ 

n-I^^^.r.Sr^""  *^^MinnesoU  under  a  Farmer-Labor  administration 

^T^S^,^'"  ""**  ^^^  t^P«  wlU  ever  be  used.  elther^ecS 
or  Indirectly,  as  strikebreaker*."  ^^  •iwuw  auwnay 

hoY- ^ '*™5"5*****  *<lniinlstrmtlons  In  MlnncKiU  our  dtlaens 
?n^^^«'lPr'******  ^"^  ^^  *^^"  ^^^  ^  this  eonnectlaii  it  im 
IntCTertlng  to  compare  the  present  Farmer-Labor  administration 
^n^-  K«P"Wi«m  administrations  in  power  In  Minnesota  In  pv^ 
^^rJ^A  '^*^  worters,  and  businessmen  who  doubted  the 
Wisdom  of  Americas  entry  Into  the  World  War  were  regarded  by 
the  (^nclaldom  of  that  day  as  common  criminals.  To  be  a  memb^ 
^,M„.f™^"v°'^*°^"°°  or  of  a  trades  union  was  to  Invite  perse, 
cutlon.  To  have  a  German  nanve  was  sufficient  to  arouse  stvplcian 
a*  to  loyalty  and  patriotism.  Uberals  who  voiced  a  protest  against 
these  outrages  oft<«n  found  themeelve*  divorced  from  their  jobs 
jng^»«lUons^nd  in  ann*  instances  were  prosecuted  and  placed 


» n 


ItATTONAL   PA*XaBI-I..ABOB   PASTT 

We  are  living  In  the  most  won^.eAul  period  of  the  world's  hlstorr 
It  Is  not  only  the  most  Interesting,  but  It  is  the  most  poaslhle  of 
crating  for  man  a  life  of  true  happineaa.  The  autoouriltUe.  tha 
r«dlo.  the  airplane,  are  symbolic  of  this  era.  They  have  mada 
possible  in  actual  fact  what  thoae  of  ancient  and  even  mote  recant 
times  only  dreamed  of.  And  yet,  la  the  face  of  our  technoloclcal 
progress,  the  msBses  are  in  want  and  poverty. 

The  Fanner-Labor  Party  appeals  to  the  common  people  of  tha 
Nation— the  worker*,  f armcra,  and  business  peopla  to  Join  >>«~*» 
in  this  common  cause  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  system  of  dls- 
tnbuuon  of  the  good  things  of  life  that  u  adjusted  to  our  abUlty 
to  produce  them.  This,  I  believe,  can  only  be  achievad  throu^ 
governmental  action.  To  place  government,  including  the  Ccm- 
gress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  tha 
masses  Is  our  big  obJecUve  in  the  farmer-labor  movement  X 
appeal  to  all  who  hear  my  voice  to  ec»na  Into  the  Farmsr-Labor 
Party  and  help  make  It  a  naUonal  organisation.  Only  by  so  dolnc 
can  we  achieve  the  objectives  that  I  have  suggested  and  nrnaiirva 
our  democratic  institutions  against  the  onslaught  of  »»««vmi  and 
autocracy. 


The  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Aphi  4, 193S 


EDITORIALS  IN  EKFIRKNCK  TO  THK  RSOROANIZATIOK  BIU. 

MP.  FRIES  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcou,  I  include  the  foUowiog 
editorials: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Ctar-Times.  April  1,  1988] 

UCTATOBSHIP  ASAUr 

It  may  not  have  been  dlsciwet  for  President  Roosevelt  to  attack 
the  opponenta  of  the  Government  reorganisation  bill  while  It  Is 
still  before  the  House.  But  it  Is  easy  to  imderstand  the  reaent- 
ment  that  moved  him.  He  used  a  mild  word  when  ha  said  *h%t 
the  antladmlnistraUon  forces  had  "mlsreivesented"  the  blU. 

The  overlapping  and  dupUcatlon  of  Federal  services  Is  common 
knowledge.  Every  President  in  the  last  40  years  has  leoommended 
reorganization.  Nearly  every  Congress  in  that  period  has  acknowl- 
edged the  need.  No  Congress  has  been  able  to  do  the  Job  itself. 
One  Congress  gave  Herbert  Hoover  permission  to  reshuffle  bureaus 
subject  to  lU  a{>proval,  and  then  rejected  his  '*'«>" -^n^iiTlfnns. 


f   f 
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Tet  his  eBcmles  Mck  to  g:lT« 
reorgsnintlon  bUl  is  an  Inlqult  r 
Iln  D   RooaeTelt  alone.    Tbe 
campaign  a^lnst  the  measure 
of  wtiole  cloth.    R  Is  thorotighl; ' 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  U  thi 
names  tc  hurl.    Tbey  seem  to 
They  drag  oat  the  tottering 

The  far-fetched  phrases  which 
debate  may  be  partly  a  hang-ov^ 
foes  of  the  reorganization  bill 
Court  enlargement  bill.     As 
themselTea  Into  a  ▼enomous 
-  tben  they  have  had  cause  to 
Court  which  they  "saved "  has 
when  Oongreas  is  taming 
some  of  the  disappointed 
lion's  reorganisation  bUl  from 

Should  the  House  reject  the 
know  tbe  public  Is  not  greatly 
haiw  sent  telegrams  urging 
vote  against  the  measure.    The)' 
tlons  that  profit  from  the 
the  majority  at  elttaent  are 
bvrsaua  are  tamptad  to  take 


old 


^he  public  the  Impression  that  the 

concelTed  In  the  brain  of  Prank- 

— Ident  Is  right  in  saying  that  the 

ras  deliberately  manufactxired  out 

■hoddy  cloth. 

_    wrecking  crew  ootild  find  fresher 

■  iffer  from  exhausted  I  magi  nations. 

1  dictatorship  humbug. 

certain  Senators  have  used  In  this 

r  from  last  summer.    Some  of  the 

ire  leaders  in  the  fight  against  the 

tr  speeches  indicate,  they  worked 

artagonism  to  the  President.    Since 

;  )me  still  more  enraged,  because  the 

i>een  ruling  for  the  New  Deal.  Jxist 

against  the  New  Deal.    Possibly 

•n  are  opposing  tlie  admlnistra- 

bt  malice  of  frustration. 

it  will  be  because  the  Members 

Interested.    Several  thoiisand  voters 

Senators  and  Represenftatlves  to 

were  toM  to  do  this  by  organiza- 

arrmngement  of  bureaTis.    But 

.,  and  Representativee  with  pet 

of  this  fact. 


th.;lr 


beo>me 


open  y 
lawmikers 


their 


pret  ent 
IndH  erent. 


ac  vantage 


(Itam  the  St.  Loula  Paa«-1  M^patch.  Friday.  AprU  1,  i038| 


Mr.  Booaevclt  makes  a  proper 
to  tbs  sUIy  twaddle  that  the 
passed  tbe  Senate  and  la  now 
htm  op  aa  a  dictator. 

It  la  naderatandabte.  In 
bean  »piMepiasant«fl.  that  the 
to  deny  that  be  wants  to  be  a 
knowa  the  background  ot  tha 
taken  tbe  troulue  to  Inform 
datmcr  to  this  cosmectkm  Is 

In  ttmat  the  bill  answers  the 
tag  in  it  tbat  would  tet  tbe 
wanted  to  be  one — wblch  we 
furtbar  erldeDoe  U  desired, 
which  we  quoted  the  other  day, 
he  has  been  critical  on  some 
dilp.    Mr.  Boorar  Is  a  partisan 

That  senae  at  raimeas 
the  oppualtkm  to  tbe  bill.    Ttat 
syndicated  cbhnnnlats  wrote 
■atton  bill  has  beeome  a  fight 
lea."    Btmoombe!    Tbe  bill  nc 
or  anything  remotely 
promote  Sblntolsm.     Bren  th4 
admit,  after  he  has  got  his 
tbat.  "as  a  matter  at  fact,  tb4 
bed  as  it  baa  been  painted 

Mr.  Beoeevelfs  tetter  cor 


and.  as  we  -think,  a  conchostve  reply 

recrganlaatlon  bill  which  has  Just 

vnder  debate  in  tbe  Houae  would  set 


rrect  v 


reorgimlae 


eonatltutcd 

reorganize  t  Ion 


tlon  of  a  40-year  effort,  carried 
cratlc  Prealdenu.  to  make  the 
more  efllctent.     For  years  It  tins 
boards  and  bureaxtt,  filled  wtti 
tiona.     Like  TOpey,  it  has  "}upt 
reaaon  in  tbe  way  hundreds  of 
allocated  among  tbe  departmei 
governmental  set-up  as  a  "morkaa 
tbe  Government  engaged  In  m^ 
and  whether  or  not  one  Ukea 
reorganisation  ha  tbe  interest 
imperative. 

Now.  the  only  way  to 
way  under  high  heaven  to  get 
do  It.    Congress  is  so 
Congressman  Is  for 
for  economy,  but  watch  the 
U  mads  to  eat  down  tbe 
some  bureau  in  which  his 
terested.     Backscratchlng  and 
graaa.  and  tbey  are  practleed 
poaal  tnvolvtng  a  curtailment 
bureeuB  la  brought  forward 
when  be  eays  that  "every 
Hoxise  Is  in  agreement  tbat 
grees  Is  a  practical  Impoaslblll' 

This  matter  of  rearganlsatk>f 
question,   and   certainly   it 
policy.    In  tbe  fl^t  over  the 
was  at  stake.     Iriere  is  no 
been    created    Is   purely 
have  it  la  that  "boglee.'*  In 
been    planted   under   every 
boglea  of  tbe  kind  we  have 

The  pending  bill  seta  up  a 
reorganising   power  by  lUDvKilng 
right  to  disapprove  any  proponed 
true  that  tbe  Pteeidept  could 
tbat  the  veto  could  be  overridden 


way  in  i 

President  aiioidd  setae  the  occasion 

dictator.    To  anyone,  however,  who 

rcccganlsaUon  fight  and  who  has 

tJitT\— If  about  the  measure,  the  dls- 

ahoUy  unnecessary. 

dtetatorsblp  charge.    These  Is  notb- 

Pr4Bident  become  a  dictator,  even  tC  he 

convinced  that  be  doesn't.    11  any 

Is  the  wcod  of  Herbert  Hoover, 

to  tbe  effect  that  tbe  blU— c^  which 

counts — doea  not  propoee  a  dlctator- 

but  he  has  a  soise  of  fairness. 

notably  absent  tn  a  greftt  share  of 

other  day.  tor  exampte.  one  of  the 

"the  l^iht  against  the  reorganl- 

■galnst  poaslble  Hltlerlam  in  Amer- 

more  tends  to  establish  Hltlerlsm. 

g  It.  In  America  than  It  tends  to 

correspondent  in  question  has  to 

st^irtllng  flight  of  fancy  off  his  chest. 

reocganlzatlon  bill  itself  is  not  as 


there 


bein 


tliat 


ptrsonnel 

pol 


re^x  iislble 


desertbes  the  bill  as  the  culmlna- 

on  alike  by  Republican  and  Demo- 

!:tecutlve  branch  of  the  Oovemment 

been  a  sprawling  assortment  of 

duplicated  and  overlapping  func- 

growed."     There  Is  no  rhyme  or 

the  power*  of  the  executive  arm  are 

ta.     Mr.  Hoover  once  described  the 

'  of  waste  and  inelBciency.    With 

activities  now  than  ever  before — 

::aat  condition  is  beside  the  point — 

greater  efficiency  Is  every  day  more 


Is  to  reorganise,  and  the  only 

Ibe  Job  done  is  to  let  the  President 

that  it  will  never  do  it.     Every 

In  the  abstract.   Just  as  he   is 

average  Member  when  some  proposal 

or   decrease    the   powers   of 

tlcal  henchmen  or  friends  are  In- 

logrolllng  are  ancient  arts  in  Con- 

wtth  deadly  effect  when  any  pro- 

or  regrouping  at  the  Oovemment 

Itr.  Roosevelt  is  undoubtedly  rigbt 

Member  of  the  Senate  or  the 

drtalled  reorganization  by  the  Con- 

y." 

is  not,  or  should  not  be.  a  partisan 

txirolves   no   real   qui^lon   of    public 

F'resident's  Covirt  plan,  a  vital  issue 

tK  th  Issue  here.     Tht;  issue  that  has 

synt  tietlc.      The    only    reason    that    we 

tt  (!  language  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "have 

bed"    by   an    organized    opposition — 

clt  'd. 

lifeguard  against  the  misuse  of  tbe 

that   Congress   shall   have   the 

change   within   00   daya.     It   Is 

reto  a  resolution  of  disapproval  and 

only  by  a  two-thirds  vote.    If 


any  genuine  alarm  was  felt  that  such  a  mildly  self-denying  ordi- 
nance on  the  part  of  Congress  would  result  in  Presidential 
abuses — and  we  doubt  if  there  were  any  such  real  alarm — the 
ground  for  it  was  certainly  diminished  by  the  explicit  pledge  of 
the  President.  In  all  foreseeable  cases,  to  abide  by  the  will  of 
Congress.  We  are  convinced  that  the  chance  of  Presidential 
action  in  denance  of  'a  clear  expression  of  congressional  opinion." 
in  any  Important  reorganization  matter,  is  extremely  remote. 

The  bill,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  j)errect.  The  Hotise  can,  and 
we  believe,  will  improve  It.  But  the  essential  aim  of  It  is  sound, 
and  there  Is  no  part  of  it  that  warrants  the  charge  that  it  opene 
the  way  to  dictatorship. 

We  make  the  prediction — for  any  who  may  be  frightened  by  the 
dictatorship  bug-a-boo  to  paste  in  their  hat» — that  anybody  who 
has  occasion  a  year  from  now  to  recall  the  present  fight  will 
wonder  what  all  the  shooting  was  about. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  Saturday  evening.  April  2,  1938] 

THI    TELXCaAPH     U3BBT 

The  telegraph  companies  are  swamped,  the  Congressmen  are  well 
nigh  Btiflocated  by  the  deluge  of  messages  against  the  Government 
reorganization  bill.  You  would  suppose  the  people  were  frantic 
with  fear,  but  they  are  not.  Behind  the  uproar  is  a  Washington 
lobby.  Just  a  plain  lobby,  of  the  kind  Congress  has  to  investigate 
every  once  In  a  while,  which  is  merely  using  the  telegraph  to  exert 
presstire  on  the  legislature. 

The  reorganization  bill  Is  the  fourth  administration  measure  sub- 
jected to  this  kind  of  fight  The  other  three  were  the  World  Court 
proposal,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  bill,  and  the  public  utility  holding 
company  bill.  Apparently  the  telegraph  lobby  Is  more  than  an 
isolated  phenomenon;  It  will  be  used  whenever  the  time  seems  ripe 
and  as  long  as  it  pays  dividends 

No  one  can  argue  that  the  people  who  are  telegraphing  their 
Congressmen  are  doing  wrong  personally.  The  Constitution 
guarantees  them  the  right  to  petition  the  legislature. 

But  Congress,  and  the  people  at  large,  must  recognise  the  funda- 
mental sham  In  these  messages  against  the  reorganization  bill. 
No  doubt  they  are  sent  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  signed  to 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  are  a  spurious  representation  of  public 
opinion.  They  are  artificially  provoked  by  a  little  group  of  pro- 
fessional Rooeevelt  haters  and  their  hired  hands. 

Prank  E.  Gannett.  New  York  publisher  Is  one,  who  calls  himself 
the  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Oovemment. 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely  Is  another— the  same  Dr.  Rumely  who  was 
sent  to  prison  for  failing  to  reveal  that  funds  with  which  he  bought 
the  New  York  Mail  in  1B15  were  advanced  by  the  German  Oovem- 
ment. Charles  G.  Dunwoody,  high-pressure  expert  from  California, 
la  a  third — ^the  self-admitted  "coordinator"  of  the  lobby. 

Father  Coughlin  has  joined  the  antl-reorgtuilzatlon  forces  and  Is 
responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  telegrams.  But  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  has  significantly  stated  that 
"in  evaluating  any  protests  from  Catholic  sources,  it  would  be  well 
to  investigate  whether  these  protests  have  been  provoked  by  mis- 
information at>out  the  bill." 

President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  in  his  statement  Thvuflday  that 
he  himself  had  received  comparatively  few  messages  about  the  reor- 
ganization bill.  The  pros  and  cons  were  about  equally  divided. 
Yet  suddenly  Congress  is  overwhelmed  by  antagonistic  messages. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  this  represents  a  spontaneotis  expression  of 
public  opinion?     It  obviously  does  not. 

The  reorganization  bill  is  a  sound  and  constructive  proposal. 
It  is  not  a  dictatorship  bill;  It  Is  not  even  primarily  a  Roosevelt 
measure.  Enactment  of  it  should  serve  two  desirable  purposes. 
It  shoxild  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  power  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
present  executive  anarchy  in  the  Government.  And  it  should  dis- 
courage the  lobbyists  of  the  future  from  attempting  the  telegram 
racket  to  bulldoze  Congress. 

(Prom  the  St    Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Saturday,  April  3,  19381 

STTTPID  TACTICS 

The  stupidity  of  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration passes  belief.  At  no  time  has  it  been  manifested  so 
glaringly  as  In  the  fight  against  the  pending  reorganization  bill. 

Here  Is  a  bill  which  has  been  represented  as  inimical  to  busi- 
ness, yet  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  it  that  bears  upon  the 
relations  of  the  Government  to  business.  It  has  been  represented 
as  increasing  the  centralization  of  authority  in  Washington,  when 
it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  All  that  it  doea  is  to  permit  the 
President  to  rearrange,  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency,  the 
powers  that  are  already  there. 

The  goal  of  reorganization  Is  one  that  was  sought  by  Herbert 
Hoover  and  half  a  dozen  other  PresldenU  before  him.  Every 
attempt  to  reach  it  heretofore  has  come  up  against  a  stone  wall 
of  active  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  bureaus  affected  and  of 
Inertia  or  antagonism  In  Congress.  If  the  present  promising 
movement  sliould  be  wrecked  by  the  misleadmg  propaganda  which 
has  been  turned  loose  against  It.  there  would  seem  to  be  no  chance 
of  ever  effecting  any  worth-wtiile  changes  in  the  chaotic  govern- 
mental set-up. 

By  creating  an  entirely  false  issue  in  the  reorganization  fight  the 
opposition  to  the  President  weakens  itself  for  those  battles  iri 
which  a  genuine  Is-sue  of  public  policy  is  involved.  It  plays  di- 
rectly Into  the  hands  of  Mr  Roosevelt  on  all  Issues.  It  helps  tC' 
discount  in  advance  every  argumen*^  that  may  hereafter  be  urged 
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against  a  real  attempt  to  centralize  power  unduly  at  Washington. 
That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  those,  who  for  whatever 
cause,  are  trying  to  work  the  country  Into  a  fury  against  Mr. 
Roosevelt  over  a  fake  Issue  are  doing,  both  from  their  own  point 
of  view  and  that  of  the  country's  weUare,  an  incredibly  stupid 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  realistic  i^pralsal  of  the  situ- 
ation printed  today  under  the  cartoon. 


/. 
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The  Individual  in  a  Free  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4, 1938 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENOILL,  OP  INDIANA,  AT 
THE  MIDWINTER  MEETING  OP  THE  CHICAOO  DENTAL  SO- 
CIETY, ON  FEBRUARY  14,  1938 


Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Spea,ker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Samttel  B.  Pettencill,  of  Indiana,  delivered  at  the  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  general  session  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society, 
on  February  14,  1938.  as  follows: 

Since  I  arrived,  about  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  I  have  been  pro- 
moted. The  waitresses  in  the  restaurant,  the  boys  running  the 
elevator,  and  everybody  else  has  been  calling  me  doctor  all  day 
long.  [Laughter. I  And  that  is  a  promotion,  because  it  has  been 
well  said  that,  speaking  of  the  doctors  of  the  medical  profession 
perhaps  more  than  the  dental  profession,  the  medical  profession 
Is  the  only  profession  to  which  humanity  erects  monuments  to 
their  mistakes.     [Laughter.] 

I  was  very  happy  to  accept  this  invltetlon  to  speak  on  this  general 
subject,  both  with  reference  to  your  |X)sltion  as  members  of  a  great, 
useful,  and  honorable  profession  and  also  In  your  capacity  as 
citizens. 

'    nuES  CHoice 

There  are  few,  if  any,  relationships  in  life  more  individualistic 
than  that  between  doctor  and  patient.  In  the  ordinary  case  the 
selection  of  the  doctor  is  a  free  choice,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctor  serves  without  compulsion.  Both  are  free  agents.  The  rela- 
tionship is  one  of  mutual  confidence.  It  may  be  terminated  by  the 
will  of  either  at  any  time.  For  these  reasons  it  is  natural  to 
believe  that  in  the  medical  and  dental  professions  Indivldxiallsm  will 
continue  to  ftnd  stout  champions,  both  as  doctors  and  as  cltl2sen8. 

And  the  more  you  champion  individualism  In  dentistry,  the 
better  citizen  you  will  be. 

Outside  of  the  home,  school,  and  chtirch  life  does  not  afford 
a  finer  relationship  than  the  one  I  have  described — the  relationship 
between  doctor  and  patient.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  facts  of  our  times.  The  fact  is  that,  from  birth  to  death,  the 
relationship  of  the  privately  employed  doctor  on  any  scale  really 
adequate  to  health  is  beyond  the  financial  reach  of  many  of  our 
people.  The  fact  is,  too,  that  the  resulting  deficit  in  health  is  a 
social  loss  of  great  magnitude.  Health  is  wealth  to  the  individual. 
the  family,  the  conununity,  the  Nation.  It  is  by  all  odds  our  great- 
est nattu^  resource.  The  armed  defense  oX  the  N^ion  even  is 
powerless  without  it. 

And  God  knows  bow  soon  we  are  going  to  be  tried  In  another 


IfO   DOOaCATISM 

There  are  countless  situations  \^lch  can  be  reached,  if  at  all. 
only  by  nwtbods  that  go  beyond  patient  and  doctor  privately  em- 
ployed. We  cannot  be  dogmatic  In  these  matters.  Not  have  the 
professions  been  dogmatic.  Every  group  has  a  right  to  fight  for 
Ite  soup  bone,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  class  whatever  which 
more  wholeheartedly  admlte  that  the  group,  the  profession,  has 
no  right  to  advance  ite  own  intereste  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  society.  If  bankers,  tariff  lobbylste,  labor  organizations,  vet- 
erans' groups,  ete.,  always  correlated  their  claims  with  the  rlghte 
of  society  as  a  whole  as  completely  as  is  dons  by  the  pradtlonen 
of  the  healing  art.  this  would  be  a  better  world — a  far  better  world. 
{Applause.) 

It  is  my  belief  that  tbe  code  of  the  doctor — and  wtaen  I  use  the 
word  "doctor"  I  mean  both  the  medicial  and  dental  professions — 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  code  of  the  doctor  is  nearly  as  good  as  that 
of  the  pcdlticlan! 

Too  many  people  see  life  In  only  two  colors — black  or  white. 
But  life  is  infinitely  colored,  infinitely  complex.  It  can  be  lived 
successfully  only  by  the  greatly  tolerant. 

TWUJCBT   zoira 

So  let  us  avoid  dogmatism.  Between  absolute  soclaliaatlon  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  and  absolute  IndlviduaUsm.  no  dividing 


lines,  mutually  exclusive,  can  be  drawn.  Life  overruns  tbe  bound- 
ary. Between  the  two  there  Is  a  middle  none,  as  certeln  but  as 
Indefinite  as  twilight,  which  neither  the  Stete  nor  tbe  individual 
can  or  should  neglect. 
What  should  be  our  approach  to  this  twilight  BoneT 
Part  of  It  can  be  dealt  with  adequately  only  by  the  stete,  and 
by  "stete"  I  mean  township,  city,  county.  Stete.  or  Natlod,  tbe 
general  rule  being  the  govemmentel  unit  closest  to  the  problem. 
Sensible  men  have  recognised  this  for  years— for  the  NaUoa,  tbe 
quarantine  of  Incoming  ships,  or  inspection  of  meat  producte  tbat 
go  into  Interstete  commerce,  as  examples;  for  the  smaller  com- 
munity means  and  methods  to  prevent  contagious  disease  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  inspection  of  mUk,  water,  and  the  like. 

HKATTH    or   THX    PUBUC 

In  theee  cases  the  thing  sought  to  be  protected  to  the  health  of 
the  public  rather  than  the  individual  patient.  And.  in  general, 
for  reasons  that  seem  adequate  and  compelling.  Stete  medl(^ce, 
supported  by  public  taxaUon,  ought  not  often  to  go  beyond  this 
boundary.  There  are  further  exceptions  where  the  State,  as  such, 
ought  to  step  in.  One  is  a  time  <rf  wldeapread  financial  distress' 
and,  even  in  good  tlnaes,  there  is  always  the  case  of  the  very  poor, 
who  wlU  go  without  necessary  treatment  unless  the  pubilely  un- 
ployed  doctor  or  dentist  supplies  it.  These  exceptions  are  w«U 
recognized. 

Institutional  care  for  the  feeble-minded,  crippled,  deaf,  dumb, 
blind.  epUeptic,  consumptive.  mentaUy  ill,  and  like  groups  U 
another  exoepUon  which  society  and  tbe  profsaalons  aoceot  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

But  having  granted  these  and  similar  cases  where  tbe  commtm 
sense  of  mankind  H>proves  the  IntervenUon  of  the  stete,  flsanesd 
by  taxea,  we  now  enter  fighting  terrain,  the  field  of  compulsory 
health  Insurance,  or  stete  medicine,  including  dentistry. 

sxNATos  urwis 

This  has  been  debated  for  years,  but  was  preclplteted  afresh  by 
Senator  James  HAicn.TON  Lewis,  of  Dlinois.  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  June  28,  1937 

I  quote  briefly  from  his  address  of  that  date: 

••I  would  like  to  deliver  from  the  President  of  tbe  United  Stetas- 
a  messsge  coming  direct  with  bis  authority.  •  •  •  If  I  uss  bis 
oact  words,  be  hoped  tbat  you  would  find  a  way  to  cooperate  wttb 
him  in  such  method  as  you  would  JoinUy  find  would  be  to  tbe 
s«^lce  of  tbe  helpless  and  the  afflicted  within  such  province  as  you 
felt  the  Gtovemment  should  underteke." 

And  then  without  pretending  to  speak  fxather  for  tbe  Preeident. 
Senator  Lrwis  said: 

'T>o  you  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you?  We  are  oom- 
peUed  to  tell  you  that  we  have  got  to  treat  you  as  an  officer  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  turn  you  Into  being  such  and  ask  you 
to  consider  the  subject  of  yourself  as  an  official  of  the  Federal 
Government  taking  care  of  the  cltiaen  •  •  •  the  suggestion 
la  tbat  you  are  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  complete  obedience 
to  whatever  tbe  law  may  enforce     *     *     *." 

The  Senator  went  on  to  express  bis  personal,  pious  hope  that 
"mere  political  appointees"  named  for  their  skill  "In  stuffing  soms 
ballot  box"  would  not  constitute  the  board  which  "BhaU  sit  In 
Judgment  on  your  fees,  the  method  of  your  payment,  and.  If  yott 
please,  sometimes  the  quantity  and  quality  of  it." 

BSNATS    USOLtmOM 

The  following  month,  July  28,  1937.  Senator  Ijtwis  Introduesd 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  188,  providing  for  the  following: 

It  shall  be  compulsory  for  physicians  to  render  any  mwHeal  aid 
requested  of  tbem  by  the  indigent. 

It  shall  be  compulsory. 

BlUs  for  such  services  shaU  be  paid  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Jail  sentences  of  S  months  and  fines  of  not  over  91,000,  or  both, 
for  doctors  who  decline  their  services,  make  excessive  charges,  or 
try  to  coUect  from  the  patient. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  Hamlltonlan  Senator  Lswv  now 
labels  himself,  but  I  approach  this  subject  as  a  Jeffersonlmn  who 
thanked  God  the  day  Tiogwell  left  Washington  for  molassee.  1 
hope  I  approached  this  subject  as  an  American.  •  •  •  [Shoute 
and  applause.) 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  from  which  we  sulTer  is  that  we  do 
not  read  history  enough.  And  programs  often  affered  to  us  for 
our  approval  or  disapproval.  If  we  had  read  history,  we  would  be 
better  able  to  Judge.  I  suppose  Senator  Lewis  may  have  tbougbt 
he  was  offering  the  world  something  new.  ^i 

DK  TOCQtTXVILLX  '*' 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  reading  one  of  the  great  books,  written  by 
one  of  the  great  ccanmentetors,  on  tbe  Am«rtcan  political  scene, 
de  TocquevlUe.  This  great  Frenchman  who  wrote  before  the  Civil 
War.  in  a  book  published  in  1856,  not  many  years  after  the  gold 
strike  in  Califomla.  quoted  the  words  of  a  lormer  Frenchman  who 
wrote  in  1766 — 21  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
about  35  years  before  the  French  Revolution.  De  Tocquevllle, 
quoting  this  economist  of  a  centiiry  before  him.  used  these  words: 

"A  man  who  urged  the  absorption  of  tbe  individual  in  the  body 
politic.  This  man  held  that  nothing  belongs  whoUy  to  anyone. 
Property  is  detestable,  and  anyone  who  attempte  to  reestebtlab  It 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  life" — not  for  3  months  but  for  llf^~ 
"as  a  dangerous  madman  and  an  enemy  of  humanity." 

That  was  the  economic  royalist  of  1755. 

Tben  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"Every  citizen  shall  be  Icept  and  malntelned  and  supplied  wltb 
work  at  public  expense.    All  production  shaU  be  gathered  into  tbe 
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takin 


public  fnaariM  to  be  dlstrlbui«d  to 
AU  etUM  Mhali  be  built  on  the  sao 
ibAll  be  alike.    All  children  ■ball  be 
yean  of  age  and  educated  togcihw  on  a 
De  TocqiKTUle.  wrlttxtc  In  1856.  aouu 
ttkat  mu  louoda  as  U  it  were  written 
wmv«n  101  ye^n  before  he  then 


dt^zeoa  for  their  subalctence. 
Ian;   all  private  reeidencas 
from  their  families  at  5 
uniform  plan." 

82  years  ago,  cummented 

>nly  yesterday,  and  it  bad 

or  183  yean  a){o. 


wrote. 


■aroa  ltwib  maoi 


Amerliian 


Now  Senator  Lcwna 
theme  wblcb  caused,  tn  part,  the 
the  Freacte  Revotutlon  of  the  1790's 
nnpoaed  frtn  nme  central  point 

Senator  Ljtwts  my,  with  what 
say.  that  we  are  to  hava.  Dot  State 
tbat  every  doctor  must  take  out  a 
praaent  quallflcatlana:  that  the 
poatuon  of  oooplaCa  obadlence"  to 
wrw  the  dtlatn;  that  thalr  a     . 
board,  which  be  plotMly  hopes  wfll  not 
■hall  also  hava  po^ar  to  paaa  on  the  "- 
rlcas,  the  number  of 


back  with  t^to  old  theme,  and  :t  is  the 

Rertriution  of  1776  and 

r^beilton  acainst  reatrlctlona 


ths 


patteifU 
as  an  swampla. 

WTMMAMXJtnt 

Well,  there  you  have  the  streamllne<3 
It.  X  am  scainst  ttt     |Loud  applaxas  ' 

U  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  fix 
ftx  the  wacs  of  the  msniial  worker 
fanner.    That  Is  something  for  union 
about.    And  how  about  ftxing  waf as 
batcher,  the  grocer,  the  coal  dealer 
adttor.  the  dvsymanr    Tea;  the  edlto 
all  due  respaet  to  your  great  professlo^ 
of  food,  the  movement  of  trains,  the 

KhlUhlng  of  newq;>apcn  are  as 
•tment  of  teeth. 

RATS 


authcHty  beyond  himself  I  cannot 

medicdSM  but  Federal  m^xllclne: 

license  In  additian  to  hla 

Is  to  be  "plaoe<ii  in  the 

law;  that  doctore  must 

Is  to  be  flzed  by  some 

w  poUUoal;  tnat  this  board 

q\  anUty  and  quality"  of  pro- 

you  shall  can  to€  dally. 


Fedsc  ilI 
profess  on 
Fediral 
oompensai  Ion 


of  the  doctor,  it  can 

the  oampenaatlai  of  the 

and  the  farmer  to  think 

salaries  and  prices  for  the 

r"«'»*"*"   the  lawyer,  the 

and  the  el«igyman.     With 

I  apprrtiflnd  the  growing 

B^anufacture  of  clothing,  the 

to  society  as  the 


labor  i 
anl 
ths 


tndli  pensahls 


■OCIAUIIC 

soda  ism 


Bow  can  you  dtatlngutoh  state 
•oelallsm  in  any  other  vocation?  The 
able  polltloally  ss  not  having  a  large 
their  defenes.    But  the  principle  to  the 


tn  medidne  from  state 

doctors  may  be  more  vulner- 

itoc  of  voten  to  be  used  in 

And  the  principle  is 


iDdvldual 


wrong. 

If  It  la  applied  to  you.  It  wlO  be  ap^ed 
•11  other  profeesions  and  tradea.     As 
laail  denial  of  the  rights  of  a  single 
of  sll- 

That  the  prlzKlpto  obtalaa  In  other 
to  BM. 

Moving  all  allowance  for  cympethy 
the  pUght  of  the  unfortuaate.  snd  as 
before  plunging  headlong  Into  univerail 
that  Is  what  It  would  be).  If  your  f 
by  political  agencies  of  the  Oovemme^t, 
iBto  iBdtvtdual  serfdom  to  the  state 
te  raeefntee  two  things:  First,  that 
■KXe  apparent  than  actual:  and 
ttBlDg  Tir**^"*  at  puhUe  cxpenes  by 
the  very  poor.  Is  nothing  to  brag  about 


Ue 


piy 


InvottBd 


Ttte  Caet  Is  that  moat  people  could 
tbelr  obllgatloas  ahead  of  their 
i^  Amsnean  family  pay*  more  for 
alone,  more  for  booae  alone,  to  say 
estravagaxtce.  and  Isrlness.  than  it  pay  i 
mmaj  tlmee  onre  than  It  peye  to  tts  ' 

W^  ml^t  as  well  look  the  fact 
drive  for  state  medidne  finds  ite  chic^ 
tc  shift  the  economic  burden 
worker;  the  shlfUese  to  the  thrifty: 
unfortunate  to  the  fortunate:  ths 
to  reap  where  others  have  sown.     | 

It  may  be.  and  apparently  in  these 
■ay  BO.  but  I  cast  my  vote  for  the 
•bidlBg.  setf-««pporttng.  and  seif- 
tca.     ;Applauee.|     The  tame  has 
eogtat  uat-  to  be  taaed  to  a  point 
or  wlMre  ttoeir  famlUsa  go  without,  in 
aow  not."     The  Bible  telle  ua  that 
■li;«fard — "la  enUtled  to  the  first 
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frujts 


Ttds  drtre  tot  state  medidne  today 
dental  and  the  other  pn 

of  the  people  wt»o  would 
"Rm  gieateet  hope  of  ths  uBferturi 
third  of  oar  people  la  a  Ooeemment 
phreee.  takea  not  "tram  the  mouth  o 
Oovemmnit  today,  by 
ncrenr.   to  eupport   the 
That  la  one  day  of  five 
■upport  gofeemment.    Warn  much 
■tow  mueh  more  arc  political 
pocketa  of  the  tbttfty.  tndustrlaas, 
of  America? 

When  you  destroy  the  reward  of 
gmm,  t^t  wpji  to  amhitton.  you 


state  medicine.    I3f  that  is 


In  a  wldenmg  drcle  to 

)lK>maa  .fofferson  aUd.  "The 

jeopurdlaee  the  rights 


not  commend  Itself 


as  I  have  tried  to  do.  for 

«a  all  must  do.  nerertheless, 

serfdom  to  the  state  (aitd 

and  compensation  are  fixed 

b^ore  plunging  headlong 

should  be  reallsttc  enough 

need  for  state  medicine  is 

,  that  the  resuItH  of  piac- 

doLtUcal  bureaus,  even  among 


thdr  doctor  tf  tliey  placed 
Applause.)     The  aver- 
alone,  more  for  candy 
In  the  toU  of  gambling, 
to  tta  family  phytMan,  and 
dentist.     I  Applauss. ) 
In  the  face   that  the 
motive  power  in  the  desire 
from   the  shlrkn'  to  the 
Jm  waster  to  the  saver;  the 
to  the  sober,  In  short. 


tc  beooo 
nottUng 


fanlly 

squarely 


drankard 
Applause.] 


soler 


days  it  la.  political  heresy  to 
IndTistrlous.  th.nfty.  law- 
middle  class  of  Aaer- 
to  say   platnty   that   tliey 
they  go  without  children 
order  to  support  ttuiee  "Who 
the  huabandman"— not  the 
of  the  harvest." 


whtre 


la  largely  to  get  tlie  mertlcal 

I  to  pay  the  hill  of  the  ez- 

be  the  beneficiaries. 

Its.  the  submerged  tenth  or 

whilefa.  In  Jefferson's  famoos 

labor  the  bread  that  K  has 

90  percent  of  the 

CMvemment — State,    local,   and 

an  of  tie  are  working  to 

le  it  to  taket 

to  extract  frona  the 
.  Ood-feartwg  middle  olaas 


tlat 


bunaocrats 


honest  toll,  the  ineentlve  to  eae- 
not  dotxi^  anything 


nently  good  for  those  at  the  lower  rung  of  the  ladder.  All  history, 
ancient  and  inodem.  proves  that  excessive  taxation  on  the  creators 
of  honest  wealth  spells  ruin  and  dt-gradation   for   all. 

The  fact  Is  that  it  ls  only  the  ccmpeUnt  who  can  ever  take 
care  of  the  Incompetent.  We  saw  that  very  platniy  50  years  ago. 
in  the  average  American  family,  where  the  aged  or  the  crippled, 
somebody  who  had  lost  an  arm  In  an  accident,  or  the  blmd  or 
the  little  child,  the  Incorapetentr-who  was  it  took  care  of  Oie  In- 
competenf  It  was  always  the  competent  members  of  the  family, 
and  so  today  it  Is  only  the  competent  that  can  take  care  of  the 
incompetent.  We  must  recogniz*  this  fact:  That  government 
cannot  take  care  of  anybody  [Applause  ]  All  that  government, 
can  do  is  to  reach  Its  hand.  tiirou«h  the  tajcing  power.  Into  the 
pocket  of  the  man  who  creates  wealth,  and  give  it  to  somebody 
else.     That  is  all  that  government  can  do. 

axstrrrs  of  stattk  medicink 

Nor  do  the  actual  results  of  State  medicine  even  among  the 
poorest  classes,  warrant  Its  extension  beyond  those  exceptional 
cases  I  mentioned  earlier  In  the  10  years  1921  33,  contrasting 
Germany  and  England  with  the  United  States,  we  And  the  greatest 
advance,  not  only  In  the  science  but  in  the  actual  result*  to  hu- 
man beings  of  the  practice  of  medicine  In  our  own  country. 
Diphtheria  for  example  Increased  In  both  Germany  and  England 
under  state  medicine  in  that  10-year  period  and  decreased  In  the 
United  States  by  65  percent.  Consumption,  a  disease  which 
walks  hand  In  hand  with  poverty,  in  England  with  state  medicine, 
decreased  28  percent,  and  45  percent  In  the  United  States  without 
State  medicine.  The  poor,  by  the  fact  of  the  record,  have  not 
been  neglected  by  the  doctors  of  America  as  much  as  they  have 
been    neglected    by    the    political    medical    bureaus    of    Europe, 

[Applause.]  .       w     J     *•. 

The  fact  that  there  lias  not  been  some  decrease  in  the  death 
rate  In  Europe  Is  due.  as  I  understand,  In  part  at  least  to  the 
fact  that  the  Oennan  doctor,  under  state  medicine.  Is  not  per- 
mitted by  the  state  to  charge  more  than  8  cents  per  patient 
treated      Eight  cents!     How  much  service  does  the  patient  get? 

Why  should  we.  my  good  friends,  have  so  little  pride  In  cur  own 
country,  and  such  great  admiration  for  Russia,  Germany,  and 
other  Bo-called  soclal-mlnded  nations?  It  has  never  been  ex- 
plained to  me  how  we  became  the  greatest  and  richest  Nation 
in  the  world  by  doing  everything  wrong.     [  Applause.  1 

UXNCSS    DBCKEASES 

The  bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  for  January 
1938  ought  to  be  read  by  these  shame-faced  Americans.  It  Is  a 
factual  record  of  actual  results  right  here  in  America,  without 
State  medicine,  among  that  company's  18.000.000  Industrial  policy- 
holders—a  group  composed  almost  entirely  of  wage  earners  and 
their  families.  It  shows  the  following  for  the  year  of  our  Ixjrd 
1937; 

For  all  causes  of  death  combined,  the  lowest  in  all  time:  roar 
typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  nephritis,  pregnancy,  and  child- 
birth, homicides,  bums,  and  railroad  accidents,  new  lows  In  the 
entire  history  of  the  company,  increase  In  average  length  of  life, 
one-third  of  a  year,  to  a  new  world  record  maximum  of  60  7  years; 
deaths  from  alcoholism,  lowest  since  1921,  17  years  ago;  and  a 
decrease  in  death  rate  since  1911  among  its  Insured  wage  earners 
of  36  percent,  or  the  equivalent  of  saving,  among  Its  policy  hold- 
ers, of  98.000  lives  In  a  single  year,  as  against  the  loss  which  would 
have  occurred  under  the  1911  death  rate. 

The  cold  fact  of  the  record  is  that  a  child  bom  today  Into  the 
family  of  the  average  American  wage  earner,  without  State  medi- 
cine,  has  the  highest  life   expectancy  In  the   world.     [Applaxise.J 

NO    ATOLOGT    KTEKDED 

Now,  that  Is  the  record  among  those  at  the  base  of  the  economic 
pyramid  right  here  in  America!  It  Is  a  great  record.  No  American 
need  apologlBe  for  It  to  anyone  In  the  whole  wide  world,  not  even 
to  a  German  or  a  Russian! 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  we  sent  over  doctors  to  Germany: 
today,  German  doctors  and  dentists  come  to  America  to  study. 

They  are  smart  people  They  know  where  the  beet  schools 
are — here  In  the  United  States  of  America,  your  country  and  mine. 
The  p)eople  who  condemn  our  country  most  are  the  hardest  to 
deport!  [ Laughter.)  Yet  some  of  our  callow-headed  Intelligentsia 
■wallow  their  stuff.  When.  In  God's  name,  are  Americans  going  to 
get  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  fight  for  their  native  land? 

But  United  States  Senator  Jamks  Hamilton  Lewis,  in  the  warm 
glow  of  his  great  heart,  is  going  about  doing  good — with  "other 
pec^le's  money,  "  the  taxpayers' — and  says  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  going  to  place  the  doctor  in  a  "position  of  complete  obedi- 
ence" to  Washington.  O.  C 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  In  St.  Louis,  the 
-ly  part  of  last  fall,  there  was  one  member  in  attendance  who 
had  apparently  had  a  good  year,  and  he  bought  some  of  that 
which  comes  in  bottles  that  refreshes  the  inner  man,  and  one 
evening  he  was  feeling  good  and  generous,  and  from  the  fotirth 
story  window  of  a  hotel  be  was  tossing  $5  bills  down  to  the  crowd 
below.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  him?  He  was  arrested  for 
Impersonating  a  Federal  official       [Laughter  and  applause.) 

A  humanitarian  Is  a  man  who  goes  about  doing  good  with  other 
people's  money.    That  is  the  new  definition. 

HXrUAmTASOAirtSM 

Now,  let  me  make  this  perfectly  plain     We  must  dlstlng\!l«ih  be- 
the  true  and  the  false  humanltarianlsm  of  today.    The  hu> 
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manltarlantem  that  was  taught  us  In  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  that  must  always  prevail  In  this  world  or  something  very 
precious  goes  out  of  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 

But  I  am  talking  about  humanltarianlsm  financed  by  public 
taxes,  which  Is  a  forced  levy,  which  the  person  cannot  escape 
paying. 

Now.  before  adopting  this  program  offered  to  us  by  our  genial 
Senator,  before  lumping  this  down.  Just  because  a  lawyer  suggests 
that  politicians  know  more  about  medicine  than  doctors,  let  us  ask 
the  preliminary  question. 

What  Is  Washington,  D.  C.  anyway,  and  what  is  Its  record?  You 
go  there  and  see  the  huge  public  buildings,  bought,  by  the  way, 
with  money  taken  from  your  pockets  which  you  could  have  spent 
In  painting  your  own  homes,  and  you  are  lost  In  awe  aiMl  reverence. 

But  what  are  the  facts  of  Washington  aside  from  the  spending 
of  your  money  there? 

Washington  Is  the  Nation's  Ci^jltal.  The  District  of  Columbia  Is 
Federal  territory.  Since  the  Government  was  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  137  years  ago.  It  has  been  and  Is  now  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  Federal  Government — the  all-wise,  all- 
good,  and  all-powerfiil  Great  'White  Father.  The  President  is  ex 
officio  a  sort  of  mayor  of  the  city.  It  is  the  home  of  the  O-men,  the 
masters  of  crime. 

That  is  what  you  see  on  the  surface.  Let  tis  look  beneath  the 
surface.  Let  us  see  how  the  Federal  Government  runs  Washington. 
Here  are  the  facts. 

CRIME  cmiut 

Attorney  General  Cummlngs  recently  said  that  It  Is  a  "crime 
center."  He  pointed  to  the  statistics  of  crime  and  said  that  last 
year,  out  of  93  cities  with  a  population  of  100.000  or  more,  your 
National  Capital  was  fifth  In  burglaries,  seventh  In  robberies,  third 
In  petty  larceny,  sixth  In  grand  larceny,  seventh  In  automobile 
thefts,  eighth  In  assaults,  tenth  In  murders,  and  for  all  crime 
lumped  together  In  the  upper  10  percent  of  these  98  American 
cities. 

Yet  it  Is  the  same  Government  that  runs  Washington  that  pro- 
poses to  run  you.  That  is  what  Senator  Lewis  proposes.  It  Is 
this  same  Government  running  Washington,  with  crime,  gam- 
bling, and  racketeering  galore,  that  undertakes  to  tell  every 
State,  city,  county,  bxislness,  Industry,  railroad,  bank,  bus  line, 
farm,  profession,  and  peanut  patch  tn  America  how  to  run  ite 
affairs! 

If  it  were  not  so  tragic.  It  would  be  laughable.  And  yet  well- 
meaning  people,  believe  It  or  not.  want  the  Great  'White  Father 
at  Washington  to  take  over  every  function  of  government  and 
business  In  the  Nation. 

Why,  the  slums  of  Washington  are  about  the  worst  In  America. 
I  have  here  a  page  torn  from  the  Washington  Post  of  last  week, 
showing  some  of  the  slums  of  Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital, 
under  the  complete  domination  and  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  you  would  be  shocked  to  see  them.  This  article 
says  there  are  9,000  homes  In  Washington  which  have  no  Inside 
running  water,  toilet  or  bath,  and  yet  the  Government  that  runs 
Washington  proposes  to  run  you. 

MOBZ  SOCIALIZATION  T 

How  much  further  are  we  to  progress  In  this  gradual  socializa- 
tion of  all  the  energies  of  America.  Are  we  to  have  political 
tribute  levied  on  your  profession,  and  on  my  profession,  the  legal 
profession,  the  same  kind  of  tribute  that  Is  levied  In  the  lesser 
affairs  of  the  dispensing  of  liquor,  licenses  to  dance  halls,  the 
construction  of  public  highways,  the  erection  of  municipal  build- 
ings? Why.  you  know  and  I  know,  that  It  is  'with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  struggle  to  keep  these  political  racketeers  from 
levying  tribute  uix>n  our  courts  of  Justice  and  our  public  schools. 
And  yet  some  people  In  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  we  now 
saying  that  free  enterprise  has  broken  down,  and  that  there  la 
nothing  left  except  for  Uncle  Sam  to  run  the  show. 

This  organization  I  see  was  founded  In  1864.  during  the  great 
War  between  the  States.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  on  his  way 
to  Washington  to  assume  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dency In  the  spring  of  1861,  he  passed  through  Indianapolis,  and 
there  he  made  a  little  speech,  and  there  is  a  tablet  erected  on  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  which  now  stands  where  Lincoln  spoke,  which 
quotes  the  words  that  be  used  upon  that  occasion: 

"I  appeal  to  you  to  constantly  bear  In  mind,  that  not  with 
p<dltlclans,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with  office  seekers,  but  with 
you  rests  the  question — shall  the  Union  and  the  liberties  of  this 
country  be  preserved  to  the  latest  generaUon?" 

When  we  speak  of  the  Individual  of  a  free  society,  we  do  not 
mean  a  wholly  free  society.  Of  course  not.  Everyone  recognises 
that  it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  state  to  require  dentlsto,  physi- 
cians, and  lawyers  to  pass  examinations  to  qualify  for  service  to 
their  country;  and  many  other  lUustrationa  of  that  kind  can  be 
made.  And  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  men  from  injuring 
one  another,  then  the  state,  as  I  see  It.  always  has,  and  always 
should,  attempt  a  cOTrection,  but  the  fvmctlon  of  the  sUte  should 
be  essentially  negative  in  telling  men  what  they  may  not  do  rather 
than  in  telling  them  what  they  must  do,  as  Senator  Lxwis  proposes. 

If  you  can  do  this  to  the  dental  and  medical  profession  you  are 
going  to  do  It  everywhere. 

The  other  day  the  House  concurred  In  z  conference  report  on  the 
agricultural  bill,  and  It  wlU  probably  be  adopted  and  signed  by  the 
President.  For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  this  country  com- 
ptilsion  is  to  be  exercised  upon  the  farmer  of  America,  and  if  he 
produces  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a  bushel  of  com,  a  bale  of  cotton. 


a  pound  of  tobacco  beyond  what  some  political  bureaucrat  says  hi 
may  do.  he  suffers  a  penalty.     The  thing  means,  my  good  friends, 
that  it  does  not  affect  you  and   you  alone,  or  agrlctilture  alone 
or  the  railroads  alone,  or  the  public  utilities  alone,  or  any  other 
sector  of  our  great  American  enterprise.     It  affects  us  all. 

ALLOCATING    PRODUCTION 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  last  CongrcM  passed  for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  this  country,  a  bill  allocating 
industrial  production,  in  the  refining  of  sugar;  a  blU  which  said 
that  certain  refineries  might  produce  so  much  sugar  and  no  more, 
and  other  refineries  might  refine  the  rest  of  the  sugar.  Indtistrlal 
allocation  has  happened  here  In  America  for  the  first  time.  If 
this   Is  to  happen  generally   In   Industry,   what   happens? 

Let  us  take  the  automobile  industry.  Down  at  my  good  home 
town  in  South  Bend,  the  Studebaker  car  Is  made.  It.  of  course 
competes  with  every  other  car  made  In  America.  How  does  It 
compete?  How  do  all  the  rest  of  them  compete  with  it?  They 
compete  by  consUntly  offering  a  better  and  better  car,  for  fewer 
and  fewer  doUars.  in  the  ceaseless  competition  for  the  consumer's 
dollar.  And  everybody  benefits  by  that  action.  That  U  the  way 
it  is  determined  how  many  Studebaker  can  may  be  sold.  That 
Is  what  determines  how  many  General  Motors  or  how  many 
Chrysler  cars  or  how  many  Nash  can  may  be  sold— by  the  con- 
stant struggle   of  offering  most  and   best  for  least. 

That  Is  free  enterprise;  that  Is  the  way  we  built  this  Nation. 
But  It  is  now  proposed  that  we  are  going  to  say  from  Washington. 
If  this  program  continues,  Washington  will  tell  Studebaker  how 
many  cars  it  may  produce  in  this  coming  year;  it  will  tell  Naah 
how  many  cars  of  the  national  quota  It  may  produce,  and  so  on 
all  the  way  down  the  line. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means  that  Ooverrunent,  very 
soon,  will  be  fixing  the  wages  of  the  wage  earner,  because  if  It 
says  to  Studebaker  they  produce  only  so  many  cars  this  coming 
year,  when  the  factory  might  produce  and  might  sell  more,  it 
means  that  the  workingmen  of  South  Bend  go  on  the  dole,  at 
a  time  when  they  might  go  to  work. 

And  then  you  come  to  this  thing — you  come  to  political 
favoritism,  and  the  same  slimy  fingers  of  politics  wlU  determine 
the  allocation,  and  you  go  back  to  the  old  story  of  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  and  favorites  right  here  In  America;  and  the  auto- 
mobile factory  that  makes  the  largest  contribuUon  to  the  cam- 
paign fund  or  bujrs  the  most  of  the  campaign  books  [laughter] 
will  get  the  order,  and  the  struggling  little  firm  vrtll  go  to  the 
wall,  because  the  little  man  does  not  have  much  voice  in  Wash- 
ington, now  or  at  any  time  In  the  past. 

SURVriTAL    or    ENTXaPRISI 

Consequently,  when  I  st)eak  in  behalf  of  the  survlvlal  of  free 
enterprise,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  big  and  the  great  and  the 
powerful.  I  am  talking  abcut  the  little  man,  who  wants  his  chance 
In  the  sun,  without  having  to  pay  political  tribute  to  have  a 
place  in  the  sun.     [Applavise.] 

I  wonder  what  happens  when  you  get  political  allocation  of 
physicians  and  dentists  and  lawyers  and  automobiles  and  every* 
thing  else  that  Is  offered  to  the  public — and  that  program  Is  on 
the  way,  as  the  Triple  A  bill  demonstrates,  as  the  bill  with  ref- 
erence to  sugar  refining  demonstrates?  What  happens?  Tou  get 
to  the  time  when  political  bureaucrats  will  hold  the  xmibrella  over 
senility  and  Inefficiency,  and  the  big  enterprise  that  has  a  big  in- 
vestment in  factory  and  plant  will  see  tt  it  that  the  little  com- 
petitor is  not  permitted  U)  enter  the  competitive  field. 

You  are  going  to  have  a  constantly  reduced  standard  of  llyliig 
for  everybody  concerned. 

And  so  in  arguing  against  this  drift  toward  socialisation  of 
American  Industry  and  the  professions,  I  am  not  here  to  argue  the 
case  of  the  haves  against  the  have  nota,  of  property  Bytnt 
poverty.  I  do  not  worry  about  thoee  at  the  peak  of  the  pyramid. 
The  fact  that  they  are  there  demonstrates  that  they  need  little 
help  or  protection  from  Government.  I  would  be  Just  to  those  at 
the  peak,  to  those  whose  courage,  enterprise,  invention,  and  busi- 
ness genius  have  helped  to  make  the  prosperity  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Neverthelees,  X  do  not 
worry  about  them. 

My  concern  Is  for  those  at  the  base  of  the  economic  pyramid.  X 
know  when  there  Is  a  demand  for  used  cars,  the  new-car  market 
booms,  and  when  the  people  stop  buying  used  cars,  dealers  are  no 
longer  able  to  seU.  new  cars,  and  the  rf^mming  up  of  buying  at 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  very  rapidly  moves  upward  to  the  very 
peak  of  the  pyramid. 

In  arguing  for  constitutional  government,  competitive  enter- 
prise, and  a  humanized  capitalism,  I  do  so  because  of  my  deep 
conviction  that  under  a  system  which  preeervee  theee  three  things, 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  have  note  have  climbed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  haves  than  under  any  other  system  slnoe  time  began. 

RXSUCCD  STAMBAaOS 

Contrarywlse.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  destruction  of  these  prin- 
ciples will  mean  the  same  reduced  standard  of  living  In  America 
as  we  have  seen  abroad,  where  politicians  run  btislneas  to  serve 
their  political  ends. 

If  the  history  of  mankind  proves  anything.  It  teaches  tis  that 
men  prosper  only  so  long  as  they  are  free;  and  I  quote  from  what 
was  put  on  the  program  <>  Your  committee  asked  me  a  few  days 
ago  to  send  them  a  paragraph. 

"The  laboratories  have  done  more  for  mankind  than  the  legis- 
latures.    In    the   professlous   nearly   every    Improvement   can   b« 
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of  you  who  believe  with 

for  our  ehOdfen  la 

■yatam  of  rsatrletloii  and 

9ght  the  ItovotutlQB  aul  the 

tlrom:  X  thtak  tha  time  haa 

ael  to  vQ6t  alike.    (ApptouM.! 

Om  of  thepoMoM     


[Frcm  the  Bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society.  Ifar.  10.  1068] 

THI  iMBIVTDnAI.  IW  A  Pkxx  SocirTT 
One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  recent  midwinter  meeting 
was  the  address  at  the  opening  general  session  by  the  Honorable 
SAWtTKL  B.  PrrmvGiLL.  Member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  With  one  or  two 
minor  emissions,  this  address  is  published  in  full  in  this  Issue  of 
the  Bulletin. 

We  think  that  this  address  can  be  read  with  profit  by  every 
dentist  who  is  interested  in  the  economic  trends  that  Influence 
the  practice  of  a  profession.  Congressman  Pxmarcnx  haa  suc- 
ceeded in  crystallizing  the  arguments  against  an  encroaching  so- 
cialism into  an  effective  pattern  that  outlines  definite  action  for 
those  who  think  as  be  does.  He  bas  marshaled  a  large  amoiint  of 
evidence,  statistical  and  othemse  against  socialization  by  Federal 
or  State  legislation.  And  it  is  evidence  that  cannot  be  overthrown 
by  the  humanitarian  platitudes  of  those  who  agitate  the  social  re- 
form without  giving  proper  attention  either  to  the  recipients  or  to 
those   who   must   perform   the    services. 

It  is  refreshing,  also,  to  note  that  Congressman  PrrTKNcnx,  who 
has  a  distinguished  record  of  service  in  the  lower  House  and  who 
has  been  active  in  political  enterprise  for  the  past  12  years,  reoog- 
niaes  the  fact  that  there  do  exist  politicians  who  are  not  above 
advancing  themselves  and  their  ideas  at  high  cost  to  the  Nation 
at  large.  It  is  from  the  latter  that  the  professions  must  protect 
themselves  This  can  best  be  done  by  the  development  of  available 
facilities  for  bringing  more  and  better  care  to  the  people  of  the 
coimtry  Definite  planning  and  experimentation  on  the  part  of 
the  profession  are  indicated  to  build  up  undeniable  evidence  that 
certain  changes,  such  as  federalization  and  sootallaatlon,  are  not 
in  the  beat  Interests  of  the  public. 

Thoee  who  advocate  a  system  of  compulsory  health  Insurance 
would  do  well  to  examine  the  flg\iree  preeented  by  Mr.  PsTTUvonx. 
In  foreign  countries  which  have  had  compulsory  Incuranoe  for 
some  years,  the  statistical  proof  does  not  reveal  any  large  measxire 
of  progreas  in  the  fight  against  disease  and  death.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  ample  room  for  an  opinion  that  medlcail  and  dental 
services  in  thoee  countries  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  profeselons  in  this  coimtry.  Oertalnly  there  Is  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  glowing  promises  of  the  proponents  of  soclallaa- 
tlon  will  be  any  easier  of  fulfillment  here  than  they  have  been 
abroad.  Sickness  Insurance  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  social  and 
professional  dlfflcultles  attendant  upon  the  preeent  system.  It 
has  not  proved  itself  to  be  such  abroad,  and.  to  the  reasonable 
person.  It  has  less  opportunity  for  succees  here  because  of  con- 
ditions unique  to  this  country. 

Mr.  PiTTB>ranx  makes  an  earnest  plea  for  the  individual  In  a 
free  society.  In  the  work  of  a  profeeslon.  there  is  no  substitute 
for  individual  Initiative  and  Individual  progress.  No  bxireaucracy, 
Federal  or  otherwise,  can  administer  the  health  aervloee  of  thla 
country  as  efficiently  and  as  competently  as  they  are  discharged 
here.  If  Senator  Utwn  really  believes  that  his  bill  Is  advantageotia 
either  to  the  public  or  the  profeeslon  we  must  insist  that,  aa 
usual,  he  la  talking  through  hla  hat. 

Hasolo  HnxcNsaAND. 


Final  Touches  to  the  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  2.  t9ii 

Mr.  MURZXXns:  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Spedker,  the  dMurance 
Klv«n  me  a  while  ago  by  Chairman  Jokb  is  very  heartenlsc. 
I  want  to  let  this  word  to  cotton  growers  in  Arliona  at  the 
earliest  ponible  moment.  The  delay  occasioned  them  by  the 
necessity  for  the  passage  of  this  amendatory  act  has  oauaed 
some  coQfUBion,  uneasiness,  and  loss  of  time  among  the  cot- 
ton fanners  In  my  State.  I  do  believe  that  this  supplemental 
legislation,  on  the  whole,  wUi  benefit  the  fanners  in  my  8t*te. 
but.  coming  as  late  as  it  does,  its  beneflU  will  be  largely  offset 
this  year  by  the  delay.  I  do  trust,  now  that  we  are  accept- 
ing the  conferees'  report,  that  everything  can  be  definitely 
planned  within  the  next  few  days. 

As  I  see  It.  the  UmlUtion  placed  upon  the  so-called  Cooley 
amendment,  whereby  one  may  not  grow  more  than  40  percent 
of  his  tilled  acres,  will  work  a  definite  hardship  upon  some  of 
the  large  cotton  growers  who  had  been  growing  nothing,  or 
little,  but  cotton.  I  uke  It  from  the  chairman's  reMflurlng 
words  that  that  will  not  apply  to  very  many,  and  I  takt  It 
alao  that  thla  laat  provuion  will  react  to  tha  teneflt  of  ttat 
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smaller  farmers,  especially  those  who  have  been  diversifying 
and  more  especially  those  who  have  been  cooperating.  It 
distresses  me  that  any  fanner  must  suffer  reduction.  I  wish 
we  did  not  have  to  have  any  reduction  program,  but  I  assume 
that  through  reduction  we  may  be  able  to  maintain  reason- 
ably fair  farm  prices  for  the  country  generally,  and  by  the 
same  token  the  individual  farmer  who  must  suffer  a  reduc- 
tion stands  to  profit  by  such  reduction  to  the  degree  which 
he  is  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  some  pretty  hard  things  about  this 
farm  legislation.  If  I  had  understood  fully  the  loss  which  my 
farmers  have  to  undergo,  I  might  have  said  worse  things.  I 
have  no  perscmal  pecuniary  Interests  in  cotton  farming.  I 
want  to  thank  Chairman  Jonks  and  members  of  his  com- 
mittee for  their  uniformly  courteous  treatment  of  me  when  I 
have  gone  to  them  to  plead  the  case  of  Arizona  cotton  farm- 
ers. Theirs  has  been  a  difficult  task,  and  I  hope  It  will  prove 
far  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  us  have  predicted. 

The  letter  which  I  was  given  permission  on  April  2  to 
include  in  my  remarks  Is  as  follows: 

Ann.  2.  1938. 
Mr.  Nat  DTSAar, 

President  State  Farm  Bttreau,  Phoenix,  AriM. 

Dkas  Ma.  DraaaT :  After  an  exchange  of  telegrams  between  us  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  I  do  feel  that  I  should  explain  my  telegrams 
and  try  through  you  to  ezfdaln  to  the  cotton  faimere  of  Arlaona 
Just  what  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  do  In  connection  with  the 
farm  blU. 

You  seemed  pleased  with  the  reaiilts  of  my  efforts  In  coimectlon 
with  the  original  Farm  Act  for  1938.  I  take  fxiU  credit,  whether  It 
be  for  pralae  or  blame,  for  getting  long-fiber  cotton  exempted.  I 
tried  my  best  to  get  a  maximum  of  benefits  and  a  tw^iw^mw^  acreage 
allctment.  even  going  so  far  in  the  latter  case  as  to  ask  the  impos- 
sible— that  is.  to  ask  MAXvnf  Jonkb  and  his  committee,  on  Norem- 
ber  IS  last,  to  write  the  law  so  that  the  farmers  of  Arlaona  might 
have  a  1938  acreage  altotment  baaad  on  their  1937  aoreage— of 
course.  I  got  the  good  old  farm  "horse  laugh"  In  regard  to  ■»"%*  of 
these  requests,  excepting  in  regard  to  long-fiber  cotton.  You  know 
the  long  story  of  the  effort*  to  get  the  beat  we  could  get,  several 
of  us  from  the  Irrigated  Weat.  Tbommow  of  Taaaa.  nsMiaai.  of 
New  Mexico.  Elliott,  of  CaUfomla,  myaeU.  and  sevacal  others  work- 
ing together. 

Pi  lor  to  the  asd  of  March,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  first  Farm 
Act  of  1938.  the  ruah  of  other  matters  foreed  farm  leglslatton  away 
from  first  place  In  my  thinking.  Late  In  the  day.  March  23.  Chair- 
man JoNxa  brought  up  the  amendatory  act.  and  asked  for  Imme- 
diate action,  which  was  taken  after  some  strong  language  on  the 
part  of  the  Republicans  and  others  on  the  opposition.  Slxjott  of 
CHllfornia.  offered  an  amendment,  which  he  had  shown  me,  and  on 
which  he  had  asked  my  support  IB  minutes  earlier.  What  little 
phoning  I  could  do  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  convinced  me  that  his 
nmendment,  coufUed  with  two  others,  Tould  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
South weet.  (I  want  to  Impreaa  upon  you  that  no  one  in  Arlaona  had 
prompted  me  regarding  my  support  of  the  BUlott  amendment.  You 
know  that  I  am  not  tied  to  any  group  of  farmers  and  that  I  want 
to  do  the  beet  thing  for  all  growers,  large  and  small,  without  any 
attempt  at  favortusm.  My  real  Interest  and  syomathy,  however,  is 
with  the  small  farmer.)  Several  Memhara  of  the  House.  In  a  hurried 
consulutlon.  said  to  me,  "The  Elliott  amendment  wlU  help  the 
small  farmer." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  1  gave  my  support  that  afternoon 
to  three  proposals  <two  of  which,  not  tnoludlng  Ooour^  amendment, 
would  have  passed  if  I'd  been  abaent).  The  first  of  theae  was  to 
increase  the  available  allotment  from  2  to  4  paroent,  thaivby  giving 
the  State  a  possible  inoreaae.  then  the  BUott  amendment,  which 
I  thought  would  favor  the  man  who  had  grown  cotton,  both  In 
1938  and  1937.  oonalatently.  and  then  the  Oooley  amendment,  pro- 
poeed  a  few  mlnutea  Utar,  but  not  adopted,  to  give  aU  farmats  at 
^ast  80  percent  of  the  1937  aoreage,  plus  the  diverted  acres.  The 
Rxcoao  for  that  day  was  wrong  on  the  Cooley  amendment. 

It  looked  to  me  In  that  hurrted  mooBaDt  of  oonatdaratlon  that  we 
would  be  lucky  in  th*  Southweat  If  wa  oould  get  thoae  three  amend - 
menu  incorporated  and  thus  have  aome  neclal  oonalderatlon  tor 
our  expensive  new  lands  In  Arlaona. 

1  know  you  critloiaed  me  for  not  doing  better  thinking  and  not 
pttlng  more,  but  1  want  to  remind  you  of  what  you  already  know, 
that  the  intereata  o*  the  Arlaoniv  ootton  growers  are  very  oonfiicttng: 
the  angel  Gabriel  himself  couldn't  do  Jxutlc*  by  aU  of  them— and 
pleaae  remember.  I'm  only  one  In  this  body  of  «5— everything  con- 
sidered. I  believe  Arlaona  has  fared  reasonably  waU. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  upon  getting  your  wire  regarding  the 
Elliott  amendment  I  hounded  the  confereee  day  and  night.  1  spoke 
*?_^  ***  ^^*  Senators  and  to  Marvin  Jonbb  a  dnsen  times.  You 
already  know  the  rsault  of  the  eonferenee,  ao  I  wUl  eloae  by  savlag 
that  I  am  sorry  for  this  extra  delay,  but  hope  that  the  little  extra 
consideration  the  second  bill  gives  ua  >»U1  more  ihan  offset  the  dla- 
advantagee  of  th»  delay. 

Yours  In  the  Interest  of  our  agricultural  prosperity. 
Vary  ilnoerely.  f     •"     # 

JOKN  R.  MmiBOClC, 

Mtm^tr  0/  ConyraM, 


Fair  Trade  and  Reemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  5  ilesjislaUve  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5) 

1938 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  J.  BULEXEY.  OF  OHIO,  BEFORE  THE 
AMERICAN  FAIR  TRADE  LEAGUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  APRIL  i. 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  It  was  my  privilege  to  listen 
to  an  interesting  address  on  Pair  Trade  and  Reemployment 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Buuorr]  at  the 
dinner  of  the  American  Pair  Trade  League  heW  at  the  Aster 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  Monday  evening,  April  4.  1938,  cele- 
brating the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  league. 

Senator  Buuslmv's  discussion  of  the  fair-trade  movement 
was  one  of  the  most  constructive  I  have  heard  In  a  long  time, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 

CONCItKSSIORAL  RkCORD. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsccro,  as  follows: 

Mr.  "roaatmaata-.  If  we  could  permanently  solve  our  problem  of 
unemployment  we  would  be  well  on  the  way  toward  solving  wac- 
tlcally  every  other  serious  national  problem. 

The  convenUonal  approach  to  the  questlco  of  unemployment  is 
to  examine  productive  Industry  and  f!o««nnitr  purchaatng  power 
We  j\unp  over  the  intervening  step  of  how  the  producta  (2  indus- 
try  are  distributed  and  how  thU  affects  production  and  unemploy- 
ment. We  overlook  the  Important  fact  that  two-thtrda  at  everv- 
thlng  grown  by  aU  our  farma  and  made  by  tha  worhan  In  ail  our 
factorlaa  find»  its  way  to  tha  '^'^f^^mrr  aosasa  tha  «*'"iitws  at  ratall 
distributors.  We  sometimes  forget  that  anything  that  Imnalra  or 
restricts  this  flow  <rf  goods  l«nds  also  io  reduce  acUvlty  on  tha 
farm  and  in  the  factory.  «  -#  «— 

RetalUfu  Itaalf.  apart  from  tta  functkm  as  the  battle  nack 
through  which  the  bulk  of  our  producta  are  poured  to  xiaera,  la  an 
Important  furnisher  of  employment.  Indeed,  retaUlng  provides 
about  one-eighth  of  aU  the  giUnful  employment  in  the  country 

But  more  important  tlian  its  own  direct  contribution  to  em- 
ployment is  the  infiuenco  of  the  purchaaea  of  this  graat  body  of 
distributors  upon  employrnpnt  In  the  factorlea.  which  are  rtm  only 
on  their  purchases.  If  these  stores  do  not  buy  and  sell  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  factories  and  farms,  then  there  Is  hardahlp  for  wage 
earners  In  productive  enoerprlsee.  They  cannot  buy  unless  they 
can  sail,  and  they  cannot  nell  except  to  the  exwnt  that  con- 
sumers can  buy,  so  that  their  activities  are  Interrelated  with  thoee 
of  industry.  Distribution  is  most  oertalnly  not  an  automatlo 
process  entirely  subordinate  to  production  and  oonaumpttoa.  It 
haa  Its  own  vital  influenos  upon  the  whole  aoonouto  atruetusa. 

There  was  aound  purpcise  behind  tha  Prealdent'a  oonfarenoa  of 
amaU-bualnsas  man.  In  their  aggregate  they  oonsUtuto  a  major 
national  intereet.  Thrae  million  and  more  merchants  and  ettl- 
cena.  whoae  capital  normally  carries  two-thirds  of  our  national 
production  from  the  tlnm  of  phyaloal  oompleUon  to  tha  tlma  of 
consumer  purohaae,  are  too  large  an  aoonomlo  factor  to  be  Igaocad. 

If  there  are  condlUona  In  the  channels  of  wholesale  andretaU 
distribution  which  stifle  tJieir  operation,  aiMl  harass,  oo&fuaa  and 
dlaeourage  our  merehanu  In  thalr  eftorta  to  do  bualnaas.  than  the 
entire  country  suffers,  becauaa  rataUara  do  not  oonfldantly  inicat 
in  new  marohandtae.  do  not  enga«i  mora  employaaa.  and  do  not 
put  forth  the  constructive  effort  neoaasary  to  atlmulato  Industry 
when  they  are  disheartened  by  unfair  oompetltlve  conditions 
within  their  own  ranks. 

All  too  long  we  have  shown  a  public  Indiffaranoa  to  tha  wetfaia  of 
our  dlatrlbuUng  group.  Solicitude  for  labor  and  aoUdtuda  for 
agrlctiltura  are  rlghUy  accorded.  But  It  la  tlma  alao  to  show  aollol- 
tude  for  that  body  of  men.  mostly  smaU-buatneas  men,  whoae  oapl- 
tal  and  enterpnae  take  the  load  of  gooda  out  of  the  faotory  ware- 
houae  and  renew  the  factories'  ftinda  for  further  production.  It  Is 
high  time  that  we  ceaaad  lareatlng  the  dealer  aa  a  paraatto  aztd  stop- 
child  in  the  social  system,  unworthy  of  reward  for  his  contribution 
to  the  scheme  of  things. 

It  IS  beoauae  your  fair-trade  movement  to  In  tha  Interact  c(  honaal 
buslneas  and  fair  oompetir,ion  among  tradara  that  It  won  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  in  eiuotuig  the  MUler-TydUigs  Pair  Trade  Act.  and 
of  the  leglslsttirea  of  ia  8:ate«,  tooludlng  my  own  SUte  of  Ohio,  in 
paaslng  fair-trade  lawa. 

It  la  as  yaara  since  I  stood  before  you  at  your  meeting  in  1913. 
Aa  a  Member  of  the  House  of  RspreeanuUvaa  I  had  than  had  oeoa- 
alon  to  study  the  queeuon  of  prioe  outuag  oa  weU-khowa  brands 
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TUlt  iBdtoaiaa  that  irowth  in 
of  volUBt  hat  Bot  roduotd 
dBolon  ihBt  iBiall 
h4vt  a  tnalW  ratio  ti 
thty  muM  pay  mon*  tor  foodt 
of  dolBg  buaiBMt  la  tuB- 
to  ptmlt  thtm  to  oonpttt 
to  thtir  outtuumi 
talr-tradt  lawt  whioh  protoet 
iBf  raldt  OD  tht  popular,  na- 
art  not  BMacunn  dttttntrt 
oona^imtr  prloti.     "Rttlr 
fflott  aBd  to  prottot.  fair  mtr- 
^aadialBcalila  tha  lattroal  of  %  m  ooiwimlng  publio 

BttaOan  do  Bol  traal  vmitatnnt  alt  prlot  iBortaita.    Thty  know 
thai  hlfh  prlott  eurtatl  talat.   Tht '  art  tht  ontt  who  b»v«  to  fact 
Iht  pubUe.    Btlalkft  want  tht  lo  rtol  potilblt  prlott 
tm.  but  thty  wbbI  thott  prteit  ita  »lltttd  and  ttandardiatd 
btUtvt  IB  low  prlot  Itftlt  for  aU 

ImVQlTlBg 

up  hy 

tact  that  tht  falr-tradt  law*  ptnaii 

artlolt  to  tH  ttt  rttatl  prlot,  mtai  ■  that  whtn  bt  ittt  It  ht  dott 


to  ooBtum- 

Thty 

mtrehandltt,  not  in  out  prlott 

on  a  ftw  wtU-kndwn  tumt  which  muiit  bt  madt 

high  prlott  01:  othtr  goods.    Indtod.  tht  vary 

tht  manufaeturtr  of  a  bmndtd 


i; 


tow  at  pottlMt  or  oitt  ht 

to  oooM  out  with  a  lowtr  prlot 

away.    At  Iting  tt  wt  havt  eompttltiOB  tht 

and  by  thttr  4«n  ttrmt  thttt  lawt  art  avail- 


at  hit  ptni.    Bt  mutt  makt 
an  optBlng  to  hit  comptutor 
aad  taha  hit  buM 
public  it  prottctti^ 

aMt  only  to  tht  maktrt  of'  goods  njhich  art  In  trtt  and  optn  com 
pttltloa  with  othor  goods  of  slmil4r  eharaotar.    Prlot  liablltMUon 
H  tht  purpott  of  tht  fair-trade 

art  stabUlatd.  cMrchants  cat) 


prtott 
T*ty 


y  do  not  have  to  rtttrict  their  buying  for 


aws,  not  prlot  ralUng.     Whtn 
buy  and  ttU  with  oonfldanot 


bought  will 
oonpttttlon . 

XTnrtatralned 
trattt  tradt  In 


havt  to  bt  sold  at 


prlot  competition 
the  hands  of  a 


Independent  ownenhlp 
dltftrltoutian. 

Tbe  productlvt  faculties  of  the 
turn  of  the  century.    We  can  pro^uee  mueh 
more  merehantt  to  move  thlt 
that  there  are  too  many  ttortf 
espenee  burden  on  what  people  bi^ 
said  that  there  art  too  nmay  ' 
their  protfoetlon.    Whothtr  or  no4 
thing  Is  dear:  It  Is 
oppresBtve  mathoda  of 
mere  stae. 

Yonr  fair-trade  movement 
among  the  laflotnem  oC 
Itfe.  the  rettnttoa  of 
prleut  by  local 

f  amitlet,  and  tbitr  fttturtt  in 
of 

BdtBtt    Off 

TitaUy  to  \bm  gvatr« 

R  to  bttawat  I  ittwgnfas  the 
trtbutkm  of  tho  thingt 


Ic 


on  standard 


ftar  tht  goodt 

by  ftdtltlout 


produott  Qonoen^ 

It  ourtallt 

Such  a  force  t«fadlx«  toward  private  monopoly 

not  work  to  the  public  advent  ige.    Our  objoetlve  must  be  the 

and  oparatton  of  tht  outleU  of 


country  have  trebled  tlQot  tht 

aad  It  requlrea 

It  to  Boeatttmeo  cooltended 

aaditba*  tlioy  qonatttatt  an  sacssslve 

la  tlie  iBBM  way  it  otuld  be 

•ad  IBat  w«  have  to  teatrtet 

tbtrt  are  too  many  atottt.  one 

to  pentft  thabr  elimination  by 

whkli  favor 


aad 


•a  loiportaat  tavtng  force 

of  eonaoaunlty 

t  at  local  enter - 

intereeU.   tbdr 

towna  Is  tessntlsl   for  the 

American  life.    It  makes  tor 

which  haa  oontnbvted  so 

of  oor  Natkm. 

tanportaace  of  the  dls- 

ukd  of  bteplng  the  channels  free 

Kind  to  leave  pi  easing  duties 

^ut  of  what  you  are  doing. 

I  have  been  aware  of  the  need 

are  latsrsated  in.    I  witnessed 

4ave  hriped  tt  whenever  I  could. 

my  tnbnte  to  your  leaders,  and 

this  evening,  to  Senator 

which  wai  to  Important 


tB  ktaplBg  tht  ittut  IB  tht  public  mind,  and  to  •tnator 
for  hit  Itaduig  part  in  aotomplithina  tht  final  aohltvtmaal. 
Tht  falr-iradt  lawt  do  not  ooddlt  tht  weak  and  inaAoltnt    Thty 


tqualtat  opportunity  and  offer  uniform  trtatmtnt  to  all  ^ 

Thttt  lawa^  not  ralas  prlott  but  mtrtly  Itvtl  out  tomt  of  ^ 
poaka  and  valltyt.  and.  in  tht  long  run.  If  loyally  applltd  by  tba 
btaiinttt  oommunlty.  will  makt  tht  prlot  Itvtl  loww  for  aU. 

The  Government  has  done  lU  part  In  providing  you  wtth  tbt 
Bteded  Itglalatlon  Tht  courts  have  done  thttn  In  upholding  tht 
lawt.  Now  tht  tatt  eomtt  to  dtttrmint  whtthtr  tht  maBUfaoturtra 
conti^mtd  wUl  glvt  ihtir  distributors  and  dtaltn  tht  protaotioa 
whioh  U  within  thtir  power,  and  whtthtr  tht  dtaltra  wlU  havt 
tht  wisdom  to  support  those  who  do.  

Oongrem  and  tht  8tat«'  legitiaturet  havt  strvtd  tht  oouBtry  w^l 
In  tnaetlng  tht  fair- tradt  lawt.  Surely  tht  bualnttamaa  wlU 
not  fall  in  showing  tqual  wisdom  In  tnllghunad  dtvotloa  le  IBt 
oautt  of  frtt  and  fair  oompeuuon  in  retail  dlitrlbuUoo. 


Labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

or  NUlUiKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

fuetdoy,  April  5  (ItptelaMM  day  o/  Wtdnudav.  /mnary  f). 

1931 


RADIO  irmtiBm  of  bon.  bdwaso  r.  bubsb.  op  kbbbabka 


Hi.  BURKX.  Mr.  President.  X  aik  unanlnoui  oo&ient  to 
have  inwrted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Riookb  an  addrees  Z 
delivered  over  the  radio  on  March  11,  19Sa,  on  the  luhleet 
lAbor  Relatloni. 

There  being  no  ohjeotlon,  the  addren  wai  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Riooas.  aa  toUowt: 

Thtrt  la  BOt  a  slngls  parson  in  tht  mttrt  country,  whtthtr  or 
not  ht  It  fully  oontolous  of  tht  fact,  who  dots  not  have  a  vital 
inttrttt  IB  tht  taUbllttuntnt  and  naalnttnanot  of  Mitlafaotory 
labor  relatlont.  In  rtotnt  months,  I  havt  bttn  giving  tptolal 
itudy  to  tbt  National  Labor  Btlatloru  Act,  oommoaly  oallad  tht 
Wagntr  Act.  and  Itt  administration  by  tht  National  Labor  Bala- 
Uoxu  Board.  I  btoamt  oonvlnotd  that  this  is  a  duty  whioh  I  owt 
to  tht  pubUo  btoautt  of  tht  widtspread  fttllng  that  thtrt  It  tomt- 
Ihlng  rundamtntally  wroxxg  with  tht  act  and  with  Its  admlnlatra- 
tlon  by  tht  LAbor  Board.  To  a  consideration  of  thlt  larlout  prob- 
lem. I  invltt  your  attention  tonight. 

It  ttemed  to  me  that  tht  facts  could  best  be  dtvtloptd.  and 
the  baala  for  a  correct  solution  arrlvsd  at,  by  a  thorough  and 
Impartial  eongreaslonal  investigation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  known  alphabetically  as  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  Accord- 
ingly, I  introduced  a  Senate  reeolutlon  for  such  an  Investigation. 
I  requetted  that  It  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  Miesnn  for  doing  so  was  that  this  Board,  created  by  Congreas. 
exercises  judicial  functions.  A  subcommittee  was  designated  by 
the  chairman  to  study  the  reeolutlon.  Almost  Immediately  It  be- 
came evident  that  a  majority  of  the  members  felt  that,  desplta 
thi#  ezerdee  of  judicial  power  by  the  Board.  If  an  Investigation 
vere  to  be  conducted  tt  should  be  by  the  Committee  on  Bducatlon 
and  Labor  which  reported  the  Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  Senate. 
Influenced  by  this,  and  other  considerations,  I  determined  not  to 
prtia  the  pending  reeolutlon  at  the  preeent  time. 

Let  no  one  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  demand  for  an  inveatl- 
gatton  has  been  abandoned.  Par  from  It.  The  sttuatlOQ  criea  to 
high  heaven  for  action  of  some  kind.  Convinced  as  I  am  that  the 
glaring  defeeU  of  the  Lmboe  Act.  and  partleularly  the  character  of 
Itt  administration  by  the  Labor  Board,  constitute  a  potmt  cause 
of  the  depression  which  has  engulfed  the  ootutry.  It  U  my  flnn 
Intention  to  move  straight  on  until  a  satisfactory  remedy  has  been 
found.  In  this  cause  I  earnestly  eolldt  the  active  support  of  labor, 
management,  and  the  general  public. 

It  Is  twt  probable  that  Congress  at  this  session  will  take  aetkxi. 
There  Is  a  compelling  desire  for  early  adjourzmient.  Other  ooattera 
o<  great  Importance  demand  attention — tax  relief,  executive  depart- 
ment reorganlaatlon.  armament,  to  mention  a  few  cmly  of  the  ques- 
tions. Moreover,  public  sentiment  has  not  yet  crystallized  on  this 
subject.  In  aid  of  that  I  speak  to  you  at  this  hour.  I  propcmt  to 
outline  some  of  the  chief  delects  of  the  act  and  of  Its  administra- 
tion and  suggest  for  your  consideration  a  definite  plan  of  amend- 
ment. IX  you  agree  with  my  conclusions  or  have  suggestions  of 
your  own.  possibly  baaed  upon  yoxir  bitter  personal  esporlenoe,  I 
urge  you  to  promptly  and  definitely  communicate  the  facts  to  your 
Senators  and  Oortgressman.  Only  by  so  doing  will  you  bring  home 
to  them  bow  you  feel  about  the  matter  and  how  imperative  you 
ccnslder  that  a  remedy  be  found  for  the  sltxiatlon  created  by  tha 
Utbor  Btlattont  Act  and  its  method  of  administration. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


•nit  Wagntr  Aet  wat  plaetd  on  tht  itatutt  hooka  July  8,  ms 
Itt  oonttltutionallty  was  In  qutttlon,  but  it  wat  uphtid  bv  Uit 
•uprvmt  Court  on  April  la,  1987.  lu  optrauon  has  bttn  ada- 
quately  flnanoed  by  (fcngrtet.  Thtrt  has  bttn  amplV  tSt  foTa 
fair  tttt  of  tht  Itglslatlon.  Inaettd  to  dlmtalth  tht  Muttt  of 
labor  dlaputtt.  It  htt  appartnUy  provoktd  rathtr  than  ortvantad 

SSltSVSfSiJI^ 'l~'^°S^  ■»-*»  m-BbSSMhSTSiS 
Bumbtr  of  tmploytrt  have  Urnn  btaten  into  tubmiMton  oan  offttt 
Iht  f aet  that  tht  oountry  hat  bttn  tubjoottd  to  an  tpldtmlo— vtt: 
aytryplagut-of  induttrlaldlsturbanott.    Curt  tht  atftettuTtSi 

J^'!Ii°J!ii"*"H5^*^^*°**:  "<*  •  »°»«  ■*•?  ^»  »»^  »»•«  t«kktn 
toward  tnding  tht  dtprtmlon, 

May  I  now  brtefly  analyat  tht  Wagntr  Aot  for  you»  It  should  bt 
BOttd  at  onot  that  it  dlfftri  baaloally  from  (rthtr  FtdtnU  ItiS 

prottct  tht  publio  inttrttt.  Tht  Wagntr  Aet  dott  not  do  to.  txeept 
.  ..*  ^  ^J^^  tanat.  and  it  wat  not  to  Inttndtd.    It  to  iMlt- 

to  2?  o^tTc'l J5Sr^*  *"  '  **•"■    ^"^  '^"'    ■"**  "  "^  ^^' 

.«7^.'»f.!.!!.!*T*  "P**"  tht  propotltloB  that  tmploytrt,  at  a  group 
tnd  habitually.  Impost  on  their  tmplovtat  and  kttp  thtm  in  too- 
nomlo  and  social  bpndagt.  Tou  anrf  I  iiww  that  this  simply  is^t 
to.    Art  somt  tmp^oytrs  guilty  of  this  oondtmntUonV    Yts,  indeed 

S?l  i.*L'ft?.'i*?«ft»f"/*r!w  ■«*  ^«  U  far  from  tuttalnlng  the 
prernltt  of  this  tot  that  strlktt  and  other  forms  of  industrial  strife 

worktrJ  •*"'"•'*•''  ^  ^*  ttttmpt  of  tmploytrt  to  subjugate  thtlr 
How  does  tht  aet  propott  to  ourt  tht  iltutttont    It  dtolarei  that 

J^lS^nm'^?'S.^.5?^  Y*  <»»P»*in  Bmployett  should  havt  entire 
freedom  to  managt  thtlr  own  affaln  in  rttptot  to  ttlf-organlalni 
*!?  .  '*'^'I*L"'ill  «»Utotlvtly  through  rvprtttnutlvts  of  thoir  own 
cholct.  frtt  from  lattrftranot,  eoerolon.  or  Intimidation  by  thtlr 
V^'^VtH^^'^}  ".^^  *«^»*  of  tht  act  U  really  to  grS  employett 
tnllrt  trttdom  In  thttt  mattan.  tt  mutt  go  furthtr  and  provldt  that 
workers  shsll  bt  fret  from  Inttrftrtnct.  coercion,  or  Intimidation 

A?.  !w  P*"^'"- Including  othtr  tR<p)oyets  and  labor  organisations. 

All  that  ths  set  dots  In  this  rttptot  It  to  enumerate  oerUln  things 
that  tmploytrt  muat  not  do.  "rtittt  art  oallad  unfair  labor  nrao- 
tlott  on  tht  part  of  tmploytn.  At  far  aa  thty  go.  and  If  properly 
interpreted  and  admlnutertd.  no  ont  should  quarrtl  witrthTm 
AS  a  inatttr  of  fact,  they  havt  been  to  oonatrutd  by  tht  Board  as 
^J?^  L*.  ^^7  '»P°»»*»1*'  in  oountlttt  otttt.  for  VntmSf^  t! 
perform  his  ordinary  managtrtal  fuDotlon  of  prtatrvlng  dltotnllno 
and  tnforolng  tfBoltnoy  on  tht  part  of  "his  tmploye«i*  This  hat 
retulted  in  many  plants  in  a  oomplttt  brtak-down  of  dttelpline  and 
a  trtmtndout  ttt-back  to  tflloltnoy  hi  produetlon,  Thlt  thould  bt 
•?"^)^1.  l^  addition.  If  tht  aot  It  really  to  tarvt  itt  punott.  il 
slMjiUd  not  bt  ont-sidtd.  It  thould  alto  Itoi.  and  forbM.  imfsSlabor 
praotiots  by  omployttt— unfair  tlthtr  to  tmploytrt  or  to  other 
tmploytts.  ^^'    -«#••«  ww»w 

Wt  past  next  to  ont  of  tht  mott  fuodamtntally  vldous  asptots 
of  tht  whols  situation.  I  makt  thto  iwttping  i^rtlon  btSutt 
the  evu  retultt  I  am  about  to  datorlbt  ai^^t  conflntd  to  «ie 
held  of  labor  rtlatlona  but  art  poisoning  our  wholt  body  nolltJo 
Any  practlct  that  serves  to  bre^ddtawiptct  In  tht  mli^  ?f  the 
public  toward  thoee  charged  with  the  extrdat  of  judicial  power 
la  dangerous  In  the  extreme.  I  ask  you  to  contidtr  what  It  going 
on  In  this  respect  in  the  adminlttratton  of  tha  Labor  Act 

As  you  know,  there  Is  a  Board  constoting  of  three  men.  It  is  In 
a  sense  a  court,  yet  tht  act  lays  down  no  qualifleatlooa  for  Its 
members.  The  three  who  now  serve  all  have  a  strong  prolabor 
bias.  The  mechanics  of  the  exercise  of  the  Board's  most  Important 
function  are  these:  A  disgruntled  employee  or  labor  ornnlintlon 
complains  to  the  Board  that  employees'  rights  xinder  theacthave 
been  violated  by  an  employer,  or  that  an  employer  has  enoared  In 
Bn  unfair  labor  practice  as  specified  hi  the  statute.  Bearln  mind 
that  no  complaint  can  be  fllad  with  the  Board  by  an  employer 
against  anytwdy  because  under  the  act  the  es4>loyer  has  no  rlsdbu 
and  cannot  appeal  to  the  Board  for  protection  under  any  drram- 

The  Board,  through  Its  agents,  then  invettlgatee  the  bsusls  of  the 
complaint  to  see  whether  a  eate  can  be  made  out  aoatnct  the 
employer.  In  doing  so.  It  is  clothed  by  the  aet  with  the  moat 
draetlc  powers  of  InveeUgatloD.  If  ite  dragnet  brings  In  anvthlmr 
that  contams  the  barest  poaalblllty  of  forming  the  boats  faran 
action,  a  formal  complaint  is  filed  against  the  enmloyer  chanrliMt 
him  with  every  possible  violation  of  the  act.  The  ludElesaTem- 
pl<^er  is  required  to  anawor  thia  oomplmlnt  within  6  days.  Tht 
case  is  then  tried.  The  Board,  through  ttt  emudoyvea.  acta  mm 
protecutlng  attorney.  Alto  at  ^ld8e.  It  hat  invortteatod  the  ease 
It  proeeeutes  the  cause.  It  sita  In  solemn  Judgment  thereon.  In- 
vestigator, proeecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury,  all  wrapped  up  In  one.  And 
on  top  o(  that  a  strong  bias  In  favor  of  one  tide,  aad  identy  of 
noalice  toward  tht  other.  Moreover,  with  respeet  to  the  >H»«i— i»n 
ca  evidence  at  the  trial,  the  act  provides  that  the  otrllnary  rulea 
Of  evidence,  which  obtain  in  courts  of  law.  shaU  not  govern.  This 
rule  has  been  so  flagrantly  abused  In  the  majority  of  eases  that 
It  is  conomonly  understood  that  anything  directed  at  the  emxdoyer 
Will  be  admitted,  no  matter  how  doubtful  In  authentlcttv  or  how 
lacking  m  probaUve  value. 

When  this  soKadled  trial  haa  been  oompleied.  tlw  eate  Is  ready 

for  the  making  of  the  -findings  of  fact."    Bare  foltowa  an  Inteceirt. 

tog  procedure.    The  findings  as  to  what  facts  have  been  piwad  at 

the  trial  are  commonly  drawn  vp,  not  by  the  paraon  who  actually 
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SUtfm'!!?*  "1.^*  ^t\  *.'  ?  '^^  *"*'  ****^  **>•  «'««♦««»•.  but  by  a 
E?!^  ^L?*^^'  '**"*T.^  ''"^T*  !"^  htadquarttrs  in  Washington. 
^SlT^JSl  ?^i**L  '^**"*'  *"^  *»•*•  "*^'  bttn  neor  tht  Mtuai 

sSriSL^yl°^..^«  ^T*^^  Pwpwv^  rtoord  tvery  I?#m  that  throwi 
any  lutplclon  upon  th«  tmploytr,  wtavtng  all  of  thttt  tenarato 

thiBg  that  might  tend  to  a  dUTtrtnt  oontluiton.  ftBdlnn  oan  ntarl* 
ixV^^  **  "^  '^^'^  ^  tmployw  and  m  livorof  Iht  JS2 
plaining  tmployet  or  labor  orfantaMtlon.    Vary  ftw  of  tht  dael* 

Boaro  mtmbtrt  thtmsthat,    Thty  art  prtnarvd  for  Board  ^vna. 

Si2l.**Jf*5?.'S2r.  '»'»'*««^«  *h?oomiS7*&7'l,SrtS!7ick^; 

2!ri^l«Sv'  ^^^?^^  J>  »upiporta  dtcltion.  tht  tenor  £  whtoh 

5:iiSrsiUp?o';rw2  ^'  '^  ^  »^"* «-  «»«»-'»* 

*J!^  *  *!!?•"*  <**«»«ion  by  a  United  Staitt  Circuit  Court  of  ADDtala. 

i2SU  St-T  ^**hi«  ^^,  Vl**.  txamlntr  without  an  Intarmtdtale 
^SaH  2^h?«Ji?,V»i^.  that  tht  pttlltontrt  bad  bttn  thut  dt- 

K'^rliS  i5L°S£^.^"iV'  to  ftlt  Motptlont  to  aa  asainlnart  re- 
i/^n^^S^^!!^^^'  i**f,  'H***  ?*  *•»  WfWBtBl  before  Um 
JS;.  32!^**"  .^***'  **^  foUowlBg  lanctMft; 

ti  JS  ora?1iSLi*lS."Ml^  **»  iBtpi;t5aa;tnot  m  tht  impar- 
uauty  Of  tht  proottdlngs.  It  rttulia  Ib  tht  ftadlMt  of  taet  w**^ 
by  ptnont  w£o  did  not  ttt  tht  wttntaatt.  a  maSar  whtah  mat 
have  far-rtaohln.  ooBatqutnott  in  vltiToftht  veiyJimiiJd  powS 
eo^rrtd  upon  th*  oourta  to  ravltw  tbt  Boardt  ftBdtait  of  faet^ 
Blnot  tha  lUDportara  of  tht  aot  1b  Ita  pra»nt  f  ona«mi£Li  ull 

ptal.  It  will  bt  wall  to  oontldtr  that  lubjaot.    The  ta\pl<mr  atalntt 

Ptalt  of  tht  Untttd  Btattt.  Apptflatt  eourtt.  at  you  know,  do  not 
takt  tttttmoay  or  tat  any  wltaatttt.  Thty  acotpi  tbt  facta  fmuS 
bytht  trial  body  If  e^pttont  tvldtnot  i^itM  J22ht^ 

£SSlrii*JS!?ni^S?*»^''*  V^?  txamlnt  Mhtthtr  tht  law  Eat  bttn 
proptrly  applltd  to  thoat  fsett,  But  In  tht  Ubor  Rotations  Aet 
tht  circuit  court  of  appealt  Is  bound  by  tht  ftSt  f^  bj  SS 

tvldtnoa.  T*t  aot  dott  not  tay  by  tht  prtpondtrmnot  of  tht  tvl- 
dtnct  or  the  weight  of  the  tvldtnct.  buirtmpirbrtvt5MiS-4M 
tvldanot.  8o  in  pracUoal  tfftot  tht  handt  of  tht  oo^MwtSJ 
at  to  tbt  facts  and  it  oan  afford  relief  only  if  ths  law  hM  twsn 
imnroperly  applied.  UtUe  wonder  that  tht  Board  oan  boaat  that 
iLr  "~«^y  "Phtld  in  tht  oourU.    Ltt  mt  wrttt  tht  flndtng^of 

!S  1^J^^*I^J^  »PP^  Thtrt  It  hart  no  support  for  tht  claim 
that  tht  Board  has  don*  a  fair  and  oapablt  jbVln  trylmT  easta 
What  It  rtally  proved  U  that  tht  WagntTAot  as  drawn  2ts^a 
quasf.judlolal  system  which  It  open  to  tht  grottttt  abuatiagUnJi 
tmploytrt.  Ivtry  tmplover  who  haa  baaa  through  tht  mill  knows 
that  in  actual  pracuot  tht  ahutts  do  aalst.^^ 

Thoae  who  havt  not  had  tht  txparttBot  of  wttnttilng  tht  nro. 
*^H!L*l  ""•  °'  ^"^  »-<*i^«nrlalt  would  bt  lMxm?t^ 
**^y^*!!.*Ay^*^  8ot'  ??  ^p^itT  the  form  of  Judicial  prooeai.    Almost 


every  employer,  and  grtat  numben  of  loyal  tmnlovett.  who  hav« 
batn  dragged  into  these  trials  tlthar  aa  pwty  defendant  or  m.  wtt- 
ness  have  come  out  embittered  and  astounded  that  such  thlnes 
could  happen  In  the  name  of  the  United  Btatea  Oovemment  lv<m 
the  complaining  employees,  and  the  more  or  less  dlsinttrotted  spec- 
tators, cannot  fall  to  lose  a  large  measure  of  their  renyect  for  law 
and  judicial  procedure.  This  is  the  testimony  that  hasbeen  flood- 
ing in  upon  me  from  aU  classes  of  people  in  every  sacUoo  of  the 
country.  As  a  typical  example,  that  iip«t>iirttT»g  mj  fearless  Oov- 
trnor  of  Oregon.  Clarence  H.  Martin,  with  whom  I  had  the  prlvllem 
of  serving  one  term  to  the  House  of  RcpretentaUvet,  felt  calM 
upon,  as  the  result  of  things  that  have  happened  to  hU  State  to 
da^Mo  that  he  wished  he  could  kick  the  Labor  Board  toto  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ttiat  was  merely  a  blunt  man's 
naethod  of  expresstog  the  thought,  which  I  believe  is  to  the  mtod 
of  vast  numbers  of  our  people  who  have  been  outraged  by  tht 
biased  conduct  of  this  Oovemment  agency.  They  want  a  '■*>"~^— 
and  they  want  It  without  nnnmessaij  del^  «wis«. 

Here  are  some  of  the  changes  which  I  propose  to  urge  to  tha 
act  Itself  and  to  the  Board  which  administers  the  hiw  There  are 
no  doubt,  other  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  tfball  be  dad  to 
receive  your  suggestions.  •^ 

Tike  preamble  of  the  act  thould  be  revtaed.  8trttsa  and  labor 
teouUes  have  not  bem  due  exduarvriy  to  the  grsad  and  semsh 
ocainm^nal  employers.  To  proceed  on  that  unaoond  baste  as 
we  are  required  to  do  under  the  preaahla  to  the  Wagner  Act  la 
merely  to  tovlto  that  increase  to  indoatrlal  strife  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  cnforoement  of  thit  law.  Let  it  bt  dearly  stated  that 
tta  poilcy  of  the  Uw  Is  to  further  the  development  of  frtendly  and 
mutuaUy  fab-  labor  relations  and  that  tte  part  of  govamment  win 
be  to  prevent  and  stamp  out  any  practices  that  totazftre  with  that 
declared  policy. 

Tliere  ahould  be  no  relaxation  of  the  statutory  prohtbttlon 
agatojrtootrcion  or  tottmidatkm  by  employera  to  toterference  with 
thstoeedom  of  eoqiloyeet  to  avganlae  and  borgato  ooUeetlvely 
throqgh  repicaentotlvet  of  thetr  own  cfaooalng.  But  there  is  equal 
Boad  for  protection  of  the  employee  from  attempUd  tottmldatlon 
from  other  sources,  whether  tt  be  from  workers,  union  organisers, 
or  from  any  other  qxiarter.  Bvery  emfdoyee  should  have  the  right 
to  decklt  of  his  own  free  win  and  without  any  coercion  whatever, 
whether  he  wantt  to  Joto  a  tmlon,  and  If  to  what  par^eular  union. 
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arises 


tnA  whether  he  w«nU  to  continue  at  hte 
lam  attributes  of  freedoin,  and  no 
of  the  name,  can  countenance  their 
amended  to  give  that  complete  prctecUob 
labor   practlcea  on   the   part  of   employfei 
Tbere    U    no    reason    why    labor   o 
•tnctly  amenable  to  the  law  as  any  oth^r 

The  philosophy  of  the  Labor  Act  as  1 
that    employer*   and    employees   are 
Is  good  for  the  one  must  of  necessity 
It  fundamentally  wrong,  because  It 
terest  between  those  who  contribute  thejUr 
the    service    of    management,    in    the 
success      Such    a    philosophy    ignores 
Industrial   life    and    is   doomed    to 
corrected  before  irreparable  harm  is 
to   seek    advice   and    counsel    in    their 
employers,  and  no  employer  should  be 
cause  he  offers  that  assistance 
The  Labor  Board  should  be 
hers,  one  should  be  chosen  primarily 
into    the    problems    of    the    worker* 
▼talon  understand  the  particular 
ment.     The  third  should  approach  the 
of  the  general  public.     No  man  should 
If   he   has   a   bias  so   strong   that   he 
question  and  be  quick  to  mete  out 

With  a  board  compoeed  of  members 
quAlKVcattons.    there    would    be    an 
atmosphere.     Their  task  wotild  be 
made  certain  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
law  were  to  be  enforced:   that  there 
In  the  granting  of  subpenaa  to  secure 
and   the   production   of   cadence:    and 
would  be  binding  on  app*;Uate  courts 
preponderance  of  the  evidence.     There 
foes  to  the  very  heajt  of  the  matter 
chief  iniquity  of  the  present  system 
mme  body,  the  Labor  Board,  is  the 
again/rt   the  employer.  It  is  the  actual 
prosecutes  the  case  and  U  the  Judge  as 
be  said   that  this  is  true  also  of  the 
mmion.  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon 
f\indamental  difference  lies   in  the 
being    administered.      The«e    other 
public  rights  and  interests.    For  instancy 
Commission    files    a    complaint    it    mu4t 
public  interest  so  to  do.     The 
question  is  open  to  attack  on  appeal 
the   Wagner   Labor  Relations  Act 
alma  to  protect  and  benefit  not  the 
class  of  cltlaena,   the   Industrial 
another  class,  their  employer*.     In  8U(ih 
that   the   facts    be   submitted    to,    and 
thoroughly  Impartial  tribunal. 

Here  la  my  proposal  to  remedy  the 
Act  the  Labor  Board   has  exclusive 
action  by  that  Board  does  anyone 
cause  to  a  court,  and  then  there  Ls 
■trlcted   review.     I   am   considering   th« 
that  will  confer  conctirrent  Jurisdiction 
coiu^  that  will  permit  the  flUng  of  a 
or  before  the  appropriate  district  court. 
fore  the  Board,  there  shall  be  the  right 
start,  to  have  the  case  removed  and  trie^ 
district  court.     Kvery  person  acctised 
aasured  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  and 
existence  of  such  a  right  will  go  a 
trials  before  the  Board. 

la  closing  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
the  Labor  Board's  program  of  activities 
extremely  significant. 

The  act  applies  to  Indtistrlal  workei^i. 
cultural  pursuits  are  exempt 
eluded  that  It  Is  too  bad  to  deprive 
benefit  of  coming  under  lU  benign 
enough  strife  in  that  field  to  satisfy  Its 
that  in  two  cases  on  the  West  coast 
determination  to  consider  as  exempt 
as  actually  toll  with  their  hands  In  the 
who  are  engaged  In  the  modem 
considered  as  Industrial  workers  and 
do  not  believe  that  the  agrlctiltural 
with  much  favo-  upon  being  brought 
not  untU  the  act  has  been  amended 
indicated  tonight. 

The  other  feature  of  the  Board's 
attention  has  to  do  with  the  now 
striking  workers  to  the  pay  roll.     No 
the  offenses  committed  by  workmen 
gone  on  strike,  they  can  rest  safe  In 
Board  has  completed  Its  Investigation 
be  ordered  to  put  them  back  on  the  Job 
back  pay  tar  the  esilie  period  of  their 
has  ordered  the  restoratloo  of  alt-down 
and  Um  dMtructlon  ot  propen  j 


Job.    These  are  the  price- 
go  vemment.  worthy 
Let  the  act  be 
Let  It  denounce  unfair 
8   as   well   as  employers, 
should    not    be    as 
groups  of  citizens. 
Is  wntten  appears  to  be 
enemies,    ttiat    what 
bad  for  the  other.     This 
the  mutuality  of  In- 
labor,  their  capital,  and 
to    make    industry    a 
essential    facts    of    our 
failure      It   must    be 
Workers  must  be  free 
daily   problems   from    thelx 
I  lilorled  as  an  offender  t)e- 


t> 'Cause 


chs  racter 

8ta'  utes 


correctn  ess 
tJ 
Heie 
general 
worke  -a. 


Apparen  Lly 


Infli  ence 


ony 


proaases 


sect  ons 


Of  the  three  memr- 

of  his  deep  Insight 

Ainother    should    with    clear 

that  confront  manage- 

task  from   the  standpoint 

eligible  for  appointment 

CfinDot   see   all  sides   of   the 

ev(  n-handed  Justice. 

who   mea-sure   up  to  these 
immediate    clearing    of    the 
slmfllifled  If  the  statute  itself 
applicable   In  co'jrts  of 
to  be  no  discrimination 
the  presence  of  witnesses 
that   the    findings   of   fact 
when  stistalned  by  the 
Is  one  other  change   that 
As  already  Indicated,  the 
from  the  fact  that  the 
In^stlgator  of  the  complaint 
plaintiff  in  the  action.   It 
well.     I  know  that  it  will 
ijnterstate  Commerce  Com- 
and  other  agencies.     The 
of   the   act   that   Is 
deal    primarily    with 
before  the  Federal  Trade 
find    that    it    is    in    the 
of  Its  decision  on  this 
the  cotirts.     Not  so  with 
we  have  a   statute  that 
public,  but  a  certain 
m   their   relations    with 
a  contest  it  la  essential 
the    decision   made    by,    a 


One  phase  of  this  matter  Is  fo  .serious  as  to  require  attention. 
When  the  strikers  are  returned,  the  men  who  filled  the  Jobs  must 
be  discharged.  This  means  that  if  an  employer  tries  to  keep  his 
plant  running,  he  must  be  ready  to  arbitrarily  dismiss  his  force 
as  soon  a-s  the  Board  gets  around  to  decide  the  case.  The  result 
will  necessarily  be  that  soon  no  employer  wil!  be  able  to  operate  at 
all  during  a  strike.  He  mu.st  meet  the  strikers"  terms  or  face  an 
Indefinite  shut-down.  This  may  well  occur,  even  though  the 
strikers  constitute  a  small  m.tnnrlty,  if  the  work  upon  which  they 
were  engaged  had  to  do  with  some  essential  feature  of  operation. 
Industry  cannot  long  survive  under  such  a  system. 

I  close  as  I  began  with  emph.vais  upon  the  Importance  to  all 
classes  of  satlaiactory  labcr  relations  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  is  on  the  statute  books  to  stay.  It  can  be  amended  so 
that  It  will  operate  as  a  powerful  aid.  instead  of  a  serious  menace 
as  at  present,  toward  peace  and  prosperity  In  industry.  When  that 
has  tx?en  done,  we  will  have  removed  ine  (if  the  prime  causes  of  the 
present  depression.  The  .sentiment  of  the  country  must  be  crystal- 
lized In  favor  of  th:^  nfces.sary  reform  Make  your  views  known 
to  those  who  represent  you  in  Washington.  Do  It  now!  Do  it 
emphatically! 


merely 


trouble.     Under  the  Wagner 
Jurisdiction.     Not   until   Gneil 
have  the  right  to  submit  his 
a  very  limited  and  re- 
question   of   amendments 
upon  the  Federal  district 
complaint  before  the  Board 
If  complaint  Is  filed  be- 
at any  time  before  hearings 
in  the  appropriate  Federal 
violating  the  act  will  be 
impartial  trial.     The  mare 
way  toward  Insuring  fair 
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attention  two  developments  In 
both  of  which  seem  to  me 


Thoae  engaged  In  agrl- 

the  Board  has  now  con- 

I  agricultural  workers  of  the 

Possibly  there  Is  not 

1  equlrements.     I  am  advised 

^e  Board  has  Indicated  Its 

such  agrictiltural  workers 

fields.     All  that  great  group 

of  agrictilture   will  be 

t^iwe  subject  to  the  act.     I 

of  the  country  will  look 


vlthln  the  statute,  at  least 
some  such  way  as  I  have 


to  which  I  desire  to  call 

practice  of  restoring 

1  natter  how  serious  nuiy  be 

have  left  their  Jobe  and 

assurance  that  when  the 

their  former  employer  will 

and.  In  aU  likelihood,  with 

alseence.    Recently  the  Botaii 

striker*  who  were  guilty  of 
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The  Philosophy  of  the  Fair  Trade  Acts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  BULKLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  i  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 

1938 


ADDRESS  OF   HON.    JOHN   E    MILLER.    OF   ARKANSAS.  BEFORE 
THE  FAIR  TRADE  LEAGUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  APRIL  4.  1938 


Mr.  BULKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr,  Miller  1  on  the  subject, 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Fair  Trade  Acts.  The  address  was 
delivered  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  American  Pair  Trade 
League  at  the  Astor  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on  Monday  eve- 
ning. April  4.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  various  State  fair-trade  acts,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
enabling  act,  are  based  upon  the  recognlilon  that  good  will  is 
a  property  right.  Good  will  might  be  defined  as  coUective  friend- 
liness toward  a  person  or  an  article 

America  has  grown  great  because  of  the  American  way  of  doing 
things.  The  founders  of  our  Nation  fought  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciples of  individual  liberty  and  freedom,  and  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  American  way  and  the  liberty  and  freedom  that  we  in- 
herited, fair-trade  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  42  States  of 
the  Amejrlcan  Union,  supplemented  by  the  National  Fair  Trade 
Enabling    Act, 

President  Wilson,  with  his  unusual  ability  to  analyze  condi- 
tions, many  years  ago  urged  the  regulation  of  competition  in 
America  Instead  of  sanctioning  and  regtiiating  private  monopoly. 

Fair-trade  laws  seek  to  .^feguard  and  regulate  competition 
and  in  so  doing  afford  Justice  to  the  consumer,  the  producer,  and 
the  retailer.  No  law  can  be  Justified  that  does  not  seek  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  Private  monopolies  do 
not  add  to  the  welfau-e  of  our  people.  In  their  very  nature  they 
restrict  freedom  of  choice,  and  there  is  no  way  of  effectively  regu- 
lating a  private  monopoly  except  to  destroy  it.  The  American 
people  are  determined  to  restrict  the  existence  of  such  monopolies, 
but  it  is  clear  to  anyone  that  the  fair-trade  laws  are  directly  op- 
posed to  monopoly.  They  promote  competition  and  stimulate 
trade.  They  give  appropriate  rewards  to  the  men  who  create. 
They  guarantee  the  freedom  of  individual  development  and  leave 
untrammeled    individual    effort. 

The  antitrust  laws  seek  to  protect  persons  in  the  right  to  freely 
compete  and  in  that  manner  to  preserve  to  the  individual  the 
opportunity  and  the  incentive  to  create  or  produce  things.  It  la 
only  when  men  combine  to  form  a  monopoly  and  control  a  par- 
ticular commodity  or  product  that  the  antitrust  laws  apply.  Even 
though  the  monopoly  may  not  be  complete  in  Itself,  still  a  condi- 
tion Is  created  that  makes  it  difficult  for  others  to  enter  the  field 
and  to  provide  competition. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  recently  appointed  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  in  testifying  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  said: 

"I  have  never  conceived  it  to  be  my  business  nor  the  business  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  maintain  a  given  price  level.  OtiT 
btjslness  is  to  let  It  be  fixed  by  competition  As  I  have  said,  that 
theory  Is  perhaps  misinterpreted,  in  view  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Tha 
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purpoM  la  to  regulate  business  oy  letting  It  alone,  bat  to  see  that 
the  process  of  compeUtlon  U  not  Interfered  with.  It  is  our  dutv 
as  I  conceive  It.  under  the  antitrust  laws,  not  to  fix  a  particular 
price  level  but  to  see  that  those  levels  are  fixed  by  open  free 
compeUtlon,  open  and  free  opportunity  to  businessmen  to  bid 
against  each  other,  where  they  cannot  seek  to  openly  combine  and 
defeat  the  fixing  of  those  prices  by  the  ordinary  economic  processes 
of  competition."  ^  "v-«=aiPco 

That  principle  U  a  fair  statement  of  the  American  plan  of  eco- 
nomics and  Is  the  underlying  phUosophy  of  the  fair-trade  move- 
ment. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Fair  Trade  AcU  are  contrary  to  our 
antitrust  sUtutes,  but  anyone  familiar  with  the  Sherman  Act  and 
the  Clayton  Act.  a*  amended,  must  agree  that  thoae  acts  are 
strengthened  by  the   various  State  Fair  Trade  Acts  and  the  Na- 

^?,^  ^'Jl^^.^^  "^^^^^  ^*-  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Tydlngs-MiUer  Act  speclflcally  provides  that  nothing  therein  "shaU 
make  lawful  any  contract  or  agreement  providing  for  the  eetab- 
llshment  or  maintenance  of  mhilmum  resale  prices  on  any  com- 
modity herein  Involved  between  manufacturers  or  between  pro- 
ducers or  between  wholesalers  or  between  brokers  or  between  factors 

Z  lJ^ff°  ^^J^^  ^  between  pereons.  flrma.  or  corporations  in 
competition  with  each  other." 

It  is  also  provided  In  all  of  these  acts  that  the  articles  or 
products  to  which  the  acts  may  apply  must  be.  "in  free  and  open 
competition  with  commodities  of  the  same  general  class  nroduoed 
or  distributed  by  others."  ^  ^^  proauoea 

At  the  time  Governor  Lehman  approved  the  Peld-Crawfoid 
nil.  he  said: 

—The  purpose  of  this  bUI,  as  expressed  In  Its  tlUe.  Is  to  protect 
trade-mark  owners,  distributors,  and  the  general  public  aealnst 
injijrlous  and  uneconomic  practices  in  the  distribution  of  wtlcles 
of  standard  quality  under  a  trade-mark  brand  or  name  The 
bill  is  In  no  sense  a  general  price  fixing  act.  Under  no  condition 
does  It  authorize  a  contract  or  agreement  between  manufacturers 
and  prodticers  or  between  wholesalers  or  between  retailers  aa  to 
the  sale  or  resale  of  any  commodity. 

"It  Is  important  to  note  that  this  bill  applies  only  to  com- 
modities which  are  in  fair  and  open  competition  with  commodi- 
ties of  the  same  general  class  produced  by  others.  If  this  essential 
factor  Is  not  applicable  to  a  certain  commodity  then  the  bUl  has 
no  force  or  effect  whatsoever  with  respect  to  It. 

'"^^  .^"^  ^^  ^  ''*y  sanctions  monopoly,  monopoly  prtcea  or 
combinations  In  restraint  of  free  competition  between  oommodl- 
tles. 

"It  seems  to  me  to  be  soimd  economy  to  devise  a  method 
Whereby  a  manufacturer  or  producer  may  protect  himaelf  aifainst 
undue  slashing  of  the  price  of  his  product  with  the  consequent 
destruction  of  the  value  of  his  trade-mark  and  goodwill  and  wit^ 
xinnecessary  loss  to  others. 

"Moreover.  I  believe  this  bill  will  protect  the  small  independent 
merchant.  retaUer,  and  businessman.  It  should  offer  some  pro- 
tection against  devastating  cut-price  practices  such  as  the  ruthl«s 
naethod  of  loes  leader  articles." 

The  enemies  of  fair-trade  practices  and  the  friends  of  mtvate 
monopoly  have  within  the  last  few  months,  through  the  pteas 
and  otherwise,  released  an  enormous  amount  of  misinformation 
in  an  effort  to  prejudice  the  oonsimiers  againat  the  fair-trade 
acts.  They  have  asserted  and  are  contlntilng  to  asaert  that  t&e 
fair-trade  acts  are  price-fixing  laws  and  that  thev  create  a 
monopoly.  These  assertions  and  statements  are  made  in  the 
face  of  the  pialn  provisions  of  the  statutes  and  contrary  to  what 
everyone  must  know  to  be  the  facts.  Any  person  operating  as 
an  independent  producer  or  manufacturer  under  competitive  con- 
ditions which  must  extot  before  the  fair-trade  laws  apply  fixes 
the  price  of  fate  commodity  at  his  peril,  if  he  fixes  It  too  high 
ttie  confmmer  will   not  buy.  or  will   buy  some  other   competing 

The  public  should  kiKwv  and  this  organiaatlon  must  undertake 
the  task  of  educating  the  public  to  the  fact  that  those  who  as- 
sail the  fair-trade  acts  are  the  ones  who  are  seeking  a  monopolv 
They  most  be  unmasked  and  revealed  to  the  people  in  their  true 
light  and  if  this  is  done  the  consimilng  public  wUl  approve  these 
acts  becaAiae  they  are  baaed  upon  the  American  prlaciple  of  com- 
petition In  business. 

By  far  the  great  majority  of  people  are  honest  and  fair.  Thev 
only  demand,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do.  fair  treatment,  and  as 
ton«  as  prtoee  are  not  fixed  by  a  combination  of  produeen.  dietrlbv- 

!°'^;.°''J1^^"®"-  *'"*  *"  **^^®^  by  free  and  open  competition,  the 
public  will  support  this  movement.  The  public  is  aware  of  me 
destruction  that  has  been  wrought  upon  the  independent  business- 
men oT  thla  country  and  Is  anxious  for  them  to  survive  When 
i^rlca  oeaaes  to  be  a  land  of  c^jportimlty,  of  Independence  of 
thought  and  acUon.  where  only  a  small  minority  can  take  personal 
ownership  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  on  that  day  the  Am^lca  as 
dreamed  by  those  who  established  this  Government  vnil  cease  to 
exiat. 

When  it  Is  realized  that  the  fair-trade  movement  Is  only  a 
weapon  against  monopoly,  the  thing  that  has  done  more  to  create 
nnemployment  and  poverty  In  this  Nation  than  anythlnff  else 
Anaerioans  wUl  support  the  movement. 

The  average  American  is  yet  an  individualist.  He  wanta  Indl- 
«S!J^-!^.^^™*^^*"***"  Imagine,  H  you  oan.  what  this 
world  would  be  like  if  no  peraon  could  be  Mentlfiad.  If  everybody 
woked  ao  like  everybody  else  yo«  oouldnt  lastliifulah  one  from 
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another.    Imagine,  if  you  can.  the  state  of  morals.  If  one  Individual 

^^  Xh^r,^.^  ^^.V^  ""^  ""^  ~"***  **  »»l^  rwponslble  for  his 
?^^«rH«H      r.    "^^  "'"''*  ^^  •*  punished  and  vlrt.ue  oould  not  be 

thlr^nrii.f  '^n?^  "^'^"^^  '^^  ^  °"  ^^«  1^'«1  °^  the  worst,  and 
that  condition  will  exist  sooner  or  later  in  the  merchandising  field 
or  Ch^"  w^  disungulah  one  article  from  another  by  trade^mark 
or  brand.    What  incentive  would  there  be  to  produce  anythina  of  a 

protection  Of  the  quaUty  that  he  puts  In  the  article,  and  the  trade- 
mark or  brand   Is  the   InsigTiia  that  distinguishes   It   from   other 

good  from  the  bad.  Competition  would  then  be  In  an  effort  to 
make  the  worst  goods  and  not  the  beat,  and  the  one  whJmaS  ttoS 
worst  and  sold  the  worst  would  profit  the  mrst 

Does  anyone  believe  that  our  America  would  approve  of  such  a 
state  Of  affairs?  Yet  there  are  thoae  w^  say  that  S'rSua  Inl- 
tiatU'e  and  effort  to  create  superior  arUcles  should  not  be  reoSI- 
^t'^^n'^^tl^^.r**'''^  ^  "°'  interested  In  protectl^  tl^qiSS^ 

T^K.  ^   w^  .^''^*,  ^^^y  ^^  '°'"°«^  ^  b^y  and  consume  "i"^^ 

if  T^i^r,  H  .  "*"*T  ^"^  ^^^^  superior  quality  cannot  be  protected 
U  tie  nr^i^^^^fr"^  ''''^/'  permitted  to  operate  unr«traS^ 
-iJ^^^r      '^^^  ^^  sufficient  financial  backing  he  can  destrov 

may  l>e.     Predatoij  price  cutting  and  loss-leadeVeelllng  arTthe 

ti^l^^lT.^T'^  °^  monopoly  today,  and  those  who  are^opSalnS 
the  fair-trade  movement  are,  in  my  opinion,  either  wlllfully^k! 
SL^  "^^i^  monopoly  by  destroying  competition  between^o- 
fi^o  i^Kn*  ^'■**'"i^™-  *"^  retaUers,  or  are  seeking  to  Impose  iSoti 
the  public  merchandise  of  a  doubtful  value  "^*~«  upon 

h,^Z.^J^!^^y^'^  ''"'  ^"  ""^  "'^^'^^  ^'o»^  cost  unless  he  knows 
by  so  doing  he  can  recoup  that  loss  by  a  sale  of  other  boc^s  It 
exorbitant  prices.  The  average  man  engaged  in  S^sSai^^S?  oS- 
tain  a  profit  on  the  goods  that  he  sells  Sr  the  goods  thsTlS^nu- 
ll'^^l^  f"^  ^^^7^  ^^  unprotected  and  let  rnnTbe  desSo^  Sy 
the  predatory  price  cutter  and  you  will  ^ee  monopoly  operatlne  2 

noL"  ^?r*  '"^  ^^^  ^^""''T^  '^^^  UMlependent  btil^^^a?; 
«a.^.t?1>,^*''*  ^T^^^  ^"^  ^  bulwark,  the  first  line  of^eS 
agahist  the  operations  of  private  monopoly  in  this  country  tSS^ 
ranks  are  thinning  because  heretofore  th^y  have  had  no  we^Sf 
to  use  against  the  predatory  price  cutter,  but  undCTthe  PalTT?^ 
Practices  Act  that  weapon  is  now  available,  and  as  stated  bv  Ito 
Justice  Holmes,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Miles  case- 
rJil  cannot  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  public  will"  profit  by 
this  Court  permitting  knaves  to  cut  reasonable  prices  f oV  JoiS 
ulterior  purpose  of  their  own  and  thus  to  impair  if  ncTto  deSS^ 
the  production  and  sale  of  articles  which  it  U^umS  to  be  SS 
able  that  the  public  should  be  able  to  get."  ^^^^  "*  °^  ****^" 
It  is  fundamental  that  a  democracy  must  not  only  protect  the 

{hTi^it5f,T'^?,°'  ^^  '=*^^'"  *»"*  °^^*  »^cure  aiil  protect  fS 
the  individual  citizen  an  equal  opportunity  to  succeed  with  lUs 
fellows  and  thus  obtain  a  reasonable  degree  of  ln«^d<^«  aSd 
happiness,  I  believe  if  the  American  buslnesBnen  wUldirect  their 
effOTts  toward  making  clear  in  the  minds  erf  our  people  these  fa^ 
that  you  wlU  thereby  greatly  add  to  the  proaperltr^this  oounUy 
Make  clear  to  them  the  distinction  bet^^eS^' monopolies^  t2t 
the  Sherman  Act  and  the  CTayton  Act  seek  to  prevent  and  punlah 
and  the  price  fixing  which  is  a  mere  incident  to  the  indiv-ldual 
efforts  of  the  citizens  themselves.  Your  enemies  are  aeeklns  to 
oestroy  you  by  persuading  the  people  to  think  that  prices  are  belne 
raised  and  that  the  fair-trade  laws  are  devices  to  create  monopSiS 
♦^"r^  of  tostruments  to  destroy  monopoly.  The  public  Is  beias 
told  that  these  acts  are  revolutionary  and  un-Amerlccn  and  an 
schemes  to  legallra  contracts  for  higher  prtcea.  Thla  propaganda 
being  released  In  this  Nation  Is  a  challenge  to  every  pattlotlTman 

?Sir™!^™?^Ur^'L'^°^  *°  ■*  ^^'^  American  Ideals  preserved. 
Twough  these  acts  busineas  has  an  opportunity  to  give  to  the 
people  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  golden  rule.  The  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  miist  cither  suppreaa  monopoly  throiKh  tbe 
operation  of  fair-trade-practict  acts  or  the  Oovemment  mi3t  take 
over  the  task  of  regulating  the  manufacttire,  sale,  and  dlatrlbutlon 
or  nierehandlse,  becatise  a  Just  government  will  not  permit  Ita 
people  to  be  exploited.  The  citizen*  of  this  Nation  do  not  desire 
regimentation  of  busineas  nor  stUling  of  indlvldtial  Initiative 
They  still  beUeve  in  the  JefTersonlan  doctrine  that  the  beat  gov- 
erned are  the  leart  governed,  and  If  you  bring  these  facta  to  the 
c^Humlng  pubUc  itnd  they  once  underatand  th*t  the  basic  philoa- 
opby  of  the  fair-trade  movement  is  that  at  hcneat,  flee,  and  ^^ 
competiUon,  the  movement  will  grow  and  wlU  be  supportad  by 
them.  You  can  only  combat  the  propaganda  that  has  l>een  r^ 
leased  against  you  by  taking  the  people  into  your  fuU  confidence 
and  by  revealing  to  them  the  fundamental  prlnclnlea  unon  which 
the  fair-trade  acts  are  based.  ^^  w**k^ 
■niere  Is  not  a  father  nor  a  mother  in  our  land  today  who  Is  not 
disturbed  over  the  future  of  his  or  her  offspring.  They  are  woxMler- 
tog  whether  the  opportunity  to  become  Independent  and  happy  still 
exists  for  their  boy  or  their  girl.  That  opportunity  does  exist  but 
n  cannot  long  endure  tf  competition  In  buslnesa  Is  destroyed.  If 
we  permit  a  further  concentration  of  ownership  of  Industry  and  of 
property  In  a  few  hands  and  fall  In  our  duty  as  citizens  to  curb  the 
monopolistic  trends,  we  are  not  only  depriving  the  youth  of  tht« 
country  of  an  opportunity  to  live,  we  are.  In  fact,  tmdennliilog 
oiur  governmental  structtu-e.  We  cannot  preserve  a  democracy  In 
government  unless  we  preaerve  a  democracy  In  opportunity,  and 
notwithstanding  our  proud  boasts  that  America  la  a  land  of  freedom 
and  of  opportuolty  we  mtwt  raallae  tbat  a  people  Von  tbc ^ 
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ftnem  by  falling  to  exercise  that  power 
lOM  the  pofwer  by  falling  to  properly     ■ 
your  ta«k  and  every  American  can  well 
petuatlon  of  theM  Ideala  In  order  tliat 


and  likewise  business  will 

lerclae  the  power      That  Is 

dedicate  himself  to  the  per- 

democracy  may  survive. 
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ADDRSSS  OF  HON    AUGUSTINE 
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NAVAL  ACADEMY.  ANNAPOLIS. 
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for 


incT  easing 


special 


Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President.  I 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
Uvered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
CAN)   at  the  meeting  of  the 
NavaJ  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md., 

There  being  no  objection   the 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

I  am   grateful   for   this  opportunity 
Naval  Academy,  and  am  Inspired  by  " 
many  young  men  who.  I  sincerely 
far  more  lmp>ortant   part   In   national 
students  that  has  been  graduated 
decades. 

Whatever  may  have  been  done  by 
past  Is  likely  to  be  overshadowed  by 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  do 
today   are  some,  no  doubt,  who  are 
upon   the  pages  of   history.     And   I 
war.    but    to    the    responslbllltlea    of 
whose  objective  Is  to  preserve  peace 
by  providing  them  with  an  adequate 

Early  last  autumn,  because  of   incr 
tmln.  It  became  known  that  Presldenf 
th«  recommendation  to  Congress  of 
naval  construction.     Therefore,   when 
the  President  sent  to  Congrem  a 
cre«aes   In  appropriations  for  national 
•urprlse. 

Nevertheless  the  President's  messag! 
aients  in  other  countrtea.  precipitate* 
Houses  of  Congress.     That  dlactisalon 
of  us  who  are  In  Congreaa  there 
tlUa  legtalatton  with  raeq;iect  to  the 
and  ttM  preservatlcm  of  our  democratic 

Tbe  preralllnc  (pinion  of  the  A        ' 
p— re   and  opposed  to  war.     Tbere 
And  the  conUuiaislM  that  w« 
portant  days  are  concerned  with  the 
prt— ITS  our  peaceful  relationship  ^ 
nilcti^  the  principles  upon  which  thl  i 

Those  who  have  intelllgenUy  applleil 
cannot  eeeape  the  conclusion  that  an  ' 
means  of  preserving  our  peace  with 
past  wars  reveals  that  a  series  of  I 
the  people  Into  an  emoaonal.  tf  not 
A  people  entirely  peaceful  at  heart 
at  almost  any  cost  can  be  Inflamed 
Incident.     Obvtoualy,    If    these    tnc 
public  will  not  be  aroused  to  a  desire 

And  what  La  the  best  way  to 

to  war? 

My  answer  Is  a  simple  one:  An 

A  defense  that  will  catitlon  other 
that  they  cannot  wantonly,  or  even 
a  sh!p  of  our  neutral  nation  and  get 

Since  such  incidents  are  likely  to 
malntextance  of  an  adequate  naval 
than  they  will  not  occur  and  that 
oot  be  inflamed  into  a  desire  for  war. 

Whatever  the  cost  may  be  for  ~ 
and   other  naval   craft,   the  cost  wil 
existence  will  prevent  a  war  that 
ta  money  and  untold  loss  at  life. 

I  ran  think  of  no  stronger  words 
strong  navy  than  those  of  your  owi 
Admiral  William  D.  Lsahy,  who  said, 
naval  procram: 

"Ths  Navy  of  the  United  States  U 
One  la  the  prevention  of 


unanimous  consent  to 

thfe  Rkcord  an  address  de- 

::onnectlcut  [Mr.  Loneb- 

Newman  Club,  United  States 

A;»nl  3.  1938. 

a(  dress  was  ordered  to  be 


prevc  at 


builllng 


wll 


WALSH 


to    visit  the  United   States 

pteaence  here  today  of  so 

are  destined  to  play  a 

affairs   than   any   group   of 

this  academy  in  several 


cur  great  naval  men  of  the 

those  of  the  futxire  are 

those  of  you  before  me 

make  an  Indelible  record 

not  refer   to   the   glory   of 

niitlonal -defense    program 

the  ];>eople  of  our  country, 

defense  against  war. 

tension  in  world  af- 

Rooaevelt  was  considering 

Lncn»sed  appropriations  for 

on   January   28.  this  year, 

message  calling  for  In- 

defense.    It   did  not   cause 


added  to  current  develop- 
a  iiharp  discussion  In  both 
Is  continuing,  and  to  those 
a  special  significance  to 
naintenance  of   world  peace 
principles  of  government. 
people  is   In  favor  of 
be  no  doubt  about  that, 
in  Congress  In  there  tm- 
tfobiem  of  how  we  caji  best 
the   world   wlthou-.    sac- 
Nation  has  been  developed, 
themselves  to  this  problem 
adequate  defense  1b  the  best 
nations.    A  study  of  all 
incidents  has  usually  inflamed 
hysterical,  demand  fcr  war. 
determined  to  prevent  war 
ojremlght  by  perhaps  a  single 
can    be    prevented    the 
for  war. 

t,he9e  incidents  that  lead 
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AnuETlcan 
on 
oonfroat 


with 


ai 
anl 


tncldi  tnts 


ade  qua  te 

ni  Ltions 


txe 


wage  war  effectlvplv  so  that  if  f^^r^pd  upon  us.  war  may  be  brought 
to  a  close  as  quickly  as  po'-sibl-  with  a  mmlmum  loss  of  men  and 
economic  re.source.s 

"The  Navy  Insures  our  naMonal  Intesrrlty,  supports  our  national 
policies,  guards  the  ccnt'.nt-r.t.al  Unlt.-d  States  and  our  overseas  pos- 
sessions, and  gives  prctect!<jn  to  our  cinzcn.s  abroad  The  Navy  can 
do  this  effectively  only  if  It  Is  mamtalnod  at  a  strength  which  will 
prevent  a  serious  challenge  by  any  nation  cr  nationa  to  any  of 
America's  vital  national  policies,  which  wlU  Insure  respect  by  for- 
eign .states  and  their  people  for  our  citizens  abroad,  and  which 
wUl  make  an  attack  en  any  part  of  our  territory  too  costly  and 
too  hazardous  for  any  foreign  nation  or  nations  to  attempt. 

"The  Navy  does  not  have  m  mind  any  particular  possible  enemy, 
but  does  consider  all  foreign  navies  In  Its  study  of  the  sea  defense 
needed  by  the  United  States 

"The  Navy  has  no  thought  of  obtaining  assistance  from  any  other 

nation. 

"It  has  no  thought  of  giving  assistance  In  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  any  other  nation 

"It  has  no  foreign  commitments 

"There  has  been  no  talk  of  giving  cr  receiving  assistance. 
"The  Navy  expects  to  solve  naval  defense  problems  that  may  con- 
front   the    United    States    In    the    Navys    traditional    way    without 
alliances 

"It  expects  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet  In  providing  protection  to 
the  United  States  and  it  expects  to  succeed  ' 

These  are  the  cardinal  principles  that  guide  those  of  us  In 
Congress  who  favor  for  the  Navy  an  Increased  appropriation  for 
naval  expansion  You  may  be  a-vured  that  such  approprlatlorvs 
will  be  authorized.  That  will  be  the  decision  of  those  of  ua  v.'Uo 
happen  to  be  Membeis  of  Congrei.s:  but  upon  the  shoulders  of 
you  young  men  who  are  here  before  me  today  will  fall  the  re- 
sponsibility of  using  those  in.':trumentallties  of  war  that  we  place 
at  your  com.mand.  and  using  them  wisely.  In  accordance  with  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Navy,  and  with  an  objective  that  may  be 
slightly  different  from  the  objectives  which  seem  to  have  domi- 
nated many  military  and  naval  establishments  of  the  world  In 
past  decades.  Let  me  impres.s  upon  you  that  the  Nation  Is  giving 
you  these  new  armaments  for  the  first  purpcv.se  of  maintaining 
peace.  Your  Navy,  and  mine,  can  grow  larger  In  size,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  our  people,  by  follDwing  that  objective  than  it 
ever  could  by  inviting  war  In  other  piir'.s  of  the  -world,  where  the 
military  organization  has  gotten  out  of  control  of  civil  authorities, 
there   has   been  disaster 

Being  an  oCBcer  in  the  Navy  during  the  next  few  decades  will 
be  a  rich  and  Interesting  experience  But  it  calls  for  responsi- 
bility and  sacrifice  to  great  ideals  and  great  objectives.  Whether 
you  are  happy  and  successful  in  the  work  depends  on  whether  or 
not  you  are  prepared  to  play  the  game  The  naval  profession  la 
somewhat  like  the  nJni.stry  or  priesthccd  You  dedicate  your  life 
to  a  purpose.  You  wear  the  garb  of  an  organized  profession. 
Your  life  must  be  governed  by  rules  laid  down  by  the  organization. 
You  renounce  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  In  a  large  measure  you  sur- 
render your  citizenship;  renounce  politics;  and  work  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  organization,  and  of  mankind.  In  the  final 
analysis  your  alms  and  objects  are  quite  as  moral  as  those  of  any 
churchman,  becatise  morality  consLsts  in  the  conservation  of  the 
best  Interests  of  civilization,  and  you  are  not  seeiting  your  own 
good,  but  the  ultimate  good  of  your  country. 
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battleships  and  cruisers 
be  alight,  indeed.  11  their 
cost  many  times  as  much 


to  enuztciate  the  need  of  a 

Chief  at  Naval  Operations. 

I  explanation  of  the  pending 

maintained  for  two  general 
The  other  is  readluess  to 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  excerpts  from  a  speech  I  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  December  9.  1937,  with 
relation  to  the  domestic -allotment  plan  for  cotton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lkx.  Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been  one  to  cbjcct  to  some- 
thing proposed  unless  I  could  offer  something  else  that  I  thought 
was  better. 

The  sut}Stitute  I  Intend  to  offer  I  wish  to  explain  as  briefly  and 
as  clearly  as  possible.  It  Is  based  on  the  domestic-allotment 
plan,  of  EOlottlng  to  each  farmer  his  fair  share  of  the  American 
market.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  shall  Issue 
to  each  farmer  tags  for  his  part  of  the  cotton,  which  will  be  used 
for  the  domestic  use. 
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This  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  appropriation  from  the 
Treasury.  The  plan  is  based  upon  a  pegged  price,  which  I  will 
explain.  That  price  Is  30  cents  a  pound,  a  ao-oent  bottom  for 
cotton.  It  Is  provided  that  the  farmer  can  either  get  a  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  parity,  If  parity  Is  above  20 
cents,  or  at  20  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  seven-eighths  of  an  Inch 
in  length.  Middling  grade. 

The  loan  method  of  pegging  the  price  has  Ijoen  used  before,  so 
that  Is  not  unusual.  The  cotton  that  Is  tagged  la  the  amount  that 
Is  meant  for  domestic  use,  and  It  stiall  be  unlawful  for  any 
processor  to  process  cotton  that  is  not  tagged,  except  for  expcvt 
trade  In  that  case  he  may  process  untagged  cotton  If  he  can 
satisfy  the  Secretary  that  he  expKirts  tiiat  amount.  The  farmer 
will  receive  20  cente  a  pound  for  all  tagged  cotton  but  untagged 
cotton  will  sell  at  the  world -market  price.  That,  in  brief,  la  the 
plan. 

Some  raised  their  eyebrows  at  30-cent8-a-pound  cotton,  but  I 
adopted  that  figure  after  a  ocxislderatlon  of  all  the  figures  to 
which  I  have  had  access.  I  quote  in  particular  Colonel  West- 
brook,  formerly  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  who  Is  Ekccustomed  to  figuring 
man-hour  labor.  His  statement  is  that  far  every  pound  ot  cotton 
produced  It  takes  1  man-hour  of  labor,  and  exactly  the  ntmaber 
of  cents  a  pound  we  allow  for  cotton  Is  the  number  of  cents  we 
are  allowing  for  an  hour  of  latxir.  If  cotton  \a  1%  cents  per 
pound  that  means  that  the  latxir  that  produced  cotton  received 
7' 2  cents  per  hour,  and  if  cotton  Is  pegged  at  30  cents  per  pound 
that  means  that  the  labor  that  produced  it  receives  ao  cents  per 
pound. 

In  our  provision  for  hourly  wages  under  the  wage-hour  bill  we 
have  fixed  a  minimum  of  40  cents  an  hour,  and  we  pay  the  relief 
labor  40  cents  an  hour;  then  surely  we  are  not  iMlng  extravagant 
when  we  peg  the  price  of  labor  for  those  who  bend  their  backs  in 
the  cottonflelds  and  pick  the  cotton,  the  most  drudgerylike  farm- 
ing there  Is — we  are  not  beyond  reason  when  wa  allow  them  ao 
cents  an  hour  for  that  labor. 

VOLTTNTAKT     CONTROIi 

Some  argue  that  this  proposal  would  encourage  an  unlimited 
production.  I  argue  that  It  will  not.  Let  me  show  how  It  will  work. 
The  farmer  will  be  allotted  his  fair  share  of  the  home  market,  let  us 
say  10  bales.  I  have  provided  a  10-bale  ceiling,  which  is  graduated 
above  that  in  a  fair  ratio,  so  tliat  each  family  will  have  a  chance. 
The  ceiling  will  be  10  bales,  and  graduated  above  that  as  follows: 
The  next  4  bales  would  be  reduced  25  percent,  the  next  4  bales 
reduced  50  percent,  and  all  above  that  reduced  25  percent. 

But  let  us  say  that  a  farmer's  allotment  is  10  bales.  He  will 
know  that  for  the  10  bales  he  will  receive  at  least  20  cents  a  pound. 

The  other  day  I  marie  the  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  under  this  plan  the  fanner  will  be  confronted  with  producing 
part  of  his  crop  at  a  profit,  the  part  allotted  to  him  for  doniestlc 
use;  and  part  at  a  loss,  the  part  he  produces  above  his  allotment, 
which  must  be  sold  abroad,  and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  |Mr. 
CoNTNALLT]  asked,  "Why  raise  part  of  U  at  a  profit  and  the  other 
part  at  a  loss?"  Exactly.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  that  contribu- 
tion. Is  not  that  the  same  question  the  farmer  will  ask  himself, 
Why  raise  this  other  at  a  loss?  Will  not  that  be  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing him  to  curtail  his  production?  He  will  plant  Just  enough  to 
allow  for  a  lean  year,  a  bad  year,  so  that  he  can  get  his  full  allot- 
ment, and  thus  this  plan  will  not  result  in  unlimited  production. 
but  will  result  in  an  automatic  voluntary  limitation  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer. 

The  proposal  I  intend  to  submit  will  also  allow  him  to  carry  over 
his  unallotted  bales  from  year  to  year  and  use  them  for  hts  allotted 
quotu  In  case  of  crop  failure,  so  that  if  there  Is  a  condition,  as 
we  have  had  In  Oklahoma,  where  the  boll  weevil  ate  up  everything 
but  the  mortgage,  the  farmer  can  tsUce  the  stored  cotton  and  use 
it  fcjr  his  allotndent  next  year,  and  in  that  way  there  will  be  an 
ever-normal  supply  of  cotton,  without  all  the  procedure  provided  in 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  mean  that  the  farmer  wiU  say,  "The 
more  I  put  In  the  more  It  lowers  my  average."  Would  not  the 
farmer  say  that?  Will  he  not  say,  "I  dare  not  plow  up  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  raise  an  unlimited  amount,  l^ecause  It  will  lower 
my  income"? 

The  fanner  liaa  never  had  a  chance  to  cdioose  as  between  profit- 
able cotton  and  unprofitable  cotton.  He  has  had  only  unprofitable 
cotton  at  4*2  or  5  cents  a  pound  at  the  worst.  He  said,  "I  have 
a  fixed  obhgatlon  In  the  way  of  taxes.  I  have  a  fixed  obligation  in 
the  way  of  interest.  It  will  take  so  many  bales  of  cotton  to  meet 
those  obligations."  So  he  expanded,  by  force  of  sheer  necessity, 
whereas  under  my  proposal  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
increase  his  production  in  order  to  make  up  for  Its  decretwed  value, 
but  he  will  receive  a  fair  price  for  enough  that  he  will  not  be 
forced  to  eo  Increase  his  crop. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  law  of  life  is  the  law  of  seK-preserva- 
tion.  The  farmer  is  not  going  to  dissipate  the  Income  he  gete  for 
his  profitable  cotton  and  use  It  to  produce  tmprofl table  cotton. 
But  he  will  plant  only  enough  to  allow  a  margin  of  production  suffi- 
cient to  insiire  htm  his  full  quota  of  allotment. 

PROTECT   FORXIGN    MAKKZTS 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  foreign  trade.  What  chance  have 
we  to  trade  with  the  world?  Can  we  sell  our  commodities  on  the 
world  morket  if  we  raise  the  price  of  export  cotton  to  16>4  cents 
a  pound?  If  the  plan  of  Sena.tors  who  are  proposing  the  c<hu- 
mltteb  bill  would  work  out  8mcx>thly,  which  I  doubt  very  serlousiy, 
and  tliey  could  raise  cotton  to  16V^  cents  a  pound  today,  what 
would  happen  to  the  over  6.000,000  bales  of  cotton  ws  s^xirt?    Do 


Senators  think  we  covild  seU  those  6.000,000  bales  tn  eompeUtloii 
with  6  u, -cent  cotton  from  the  Orient,  from  Egypt,  from  Africa, 
and  from  India?  Do  they  think  we  could  compete  with  oottOB 
from  those  areas  if  we  raised  the  price  of  American  cotton? 

I  agree  with  Senators  who  say  that  people  prefer  American 
cotton  because  of  Its  quality,  but  they  will  not  prefer  It  to  the 
tune  of  9  cents  a  pound  difference.  We  like  American  goods:  we 
can  swell  out  our  chests  with  a  certain  national  egotism  and  say 
that  American  cotton  Is  so  good  that  no  matter  what  price  we  fix 
people  win  buy  It.  But  how  can  the  Senators  answer  the  figures 
which  show  that  from  1934  to  1937  the  decline  in  our  foreign  trade 
has  been  over  2.000,000  bales,  at  the  same  time  the  world  consump- 
tion has  increased  5.000,000  bales?     Will  Senators  argue  that  off? 

Let  me  ask  Senators  something  else.  How  are  we  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  for  the  year  of  1936-37  the  importation  of 
cotton  into  the  United  States  Increased  more  than  100  percent 
over  the  year  1934-35.  the  exact  figures  being  116.000  bales  Imported 
In  1934-35  and  266,000  bales  imported  in  1936-37?  It  Is  said  that 
Is  only  a  small  amount.  But  It  was  an  Increase  of  more  than  100 
percent  over  the  year  before.  If  the  bill  under  consideration  goes 
into  effect,  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  coming  in  here  asking  for  a 
tariff  to  protect  the  American  growers  from  the  importation  of 
cotton. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Toss  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  reads: 

"One  Texas  certified  seed  grower  has  received  order  from  Italian 
Government  for  shipment  of  33,000  bushels  cottonseed  to  Ethiopia. 
In  addition,  10  metric  tons  of  other  varieties  to  be  shipped.  At 
least  one-third  Texas  certified  seed  sold  to  foreign  countries. 
Thought  you  might  want  this  Information  " 

That  amount,  according  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  o* 
the  State  of  Texas.  Mr.  McDonald,  will  plant  100.000  acres  ot 
cotton. 

Since  begliuilng  acreage  reduction  we  have  cut  12,000,000  acres 
off  of  American  production  and  the  world  production  Increased 
15,000,000  acres.  How  are  we  going  to  hold  our  market  in  the 
face  of  these  cold-blooded  facts?  How  can  we  sell  our  com- 
modities unless  we  contemplate  In  legislation  here  a  two-market 
system  or  some  other  sort  of  device  that  involves  guaranteeing  the 
farmer  his  share  of  the  home  market  at  a  fair  price  and  then 
let  the  surpltis  seek  Its  level  in  tiie  world  market?  It  Is  not 
material  to  me  whose  plan  It  is  or  how  It  is  arranged.  Our 
standard  of  living  in  America  Is  higher  than  that  of  other  com- 
peting countries,  and  unless  we  give  our  farmers  some  kind  of 
advantage  in  the  home  market  we  are  forcing  them  to  compete 
with  pauper  labor,  making  them  come  In  competition  with  the 
Hottentota.  with  the  coolies,  Hindus,  and  all  of  those  lowest  types 
of  labor.  We  cannot  compete  with  that  kind  of  labor  unless  we 
give  our  farmers  the  American  market  at  a  profitable  price  for 
his  commodities.  But  if  we  give  the  American  farmer  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  a  fair  price  on  what  we  wear  in  tixis  country, 
he  can  whip  those  foreign  markets  in  his  competition  because 
of  that  economic  advantage,  and  he  will  do  it.  We  could  sell 
our  surplus  today,  we  could  have  sold  it  yesterday,  tf  we  put  the 
price  down  to  the  point  where  the  world  will  buy,  but  we  cannot 
do  that  and  sell  It  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  farmer  today, 
because  that  would  also  lower  the  price  he  gets  for  what  we  uss 
In  this  country. 

Mr.  Lbe.  The  Senator  is  exactly  right.  That  Is  why  I  say  that 
the  American  farmer  should  not  have  to  depwnd  on  the  world 
price:  and  that  Is  what  the  committee  bill  before  us  provides,  that 
he  must  depend  on  the  world  price.  That  we  must  cut  American 
production  enough  to  raise  the  whole  world  price.  We  must  make 
the  sacrifice  in  America  large  enough  to  raise  the  whole  world 
price  level  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair  price  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  committee  bill  is  based.  Unless  we  contemplate  a  two- 
price  system  we  cannot  buck  foreign  competition,  and  we  are  faced 
with  the  situation  of  building  a  Chinese  wall  around  America  and 
producing  for  America  only.  I  am  not  willing  to  do  that,  I  am 
not  willing  to  teach  other  countries  to  farm  on  a  great  scale: 
I  am  not  willing  to  furnish  them  certified  seed  and  power  ma- 
chinery and  then  bow  out  of  the  picture,  and  give  them  the  world 
market.  If  our  farmers  want  the  liberty  of  competing  with  them 
I  am  willing  to  give  the  American  farmers  that  liberty  by  letting 
them  produce  as  much  cotton  as  they  want;  if  they  want  to  do  it, 
why  not  allow  them  that  privilege?  Let  them  produce  a  margin 
over  the  amount  used  in  this  country,  if  they  desire,  and  that 
will  give  them  an  exportable  surplus  for  foreign  trade,  but  let  them 
get  an  economic  advantage  by  giving  them  a  decent  price  on  what 
we  wear  in  this  country — that  Is  what  I  am  arguing  for — and  giv- 
ing them  the  liberty  of  producing  what  they  want. 

Mr.  ScHWELXENBACH.  Mt.  Prisideut,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ScHWELLXKBACH.  The  8<?nator  said  that  his  substitute  wll! 
not  cause  the  expendittire  of  any  nu>ney  from  the  Treasury,  and 
he  has  said  that  It  would  peg  the  price.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
In  detail  the  mechanism  that  we  would  use  in  pegging  the  price? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  by  a  loan  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Ccnporation 
to  the  farmer  at  not  less  than  20  cents  a  pound.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  means  that  the  manufacturer  would  know  that  the 
amount  of  cotton  we  are  usin^;  in  this  country  Is  all  that  the  loan 
Is  made  on.  and  that  all  of  thtt  amount  would  be  used.  He  knows 
that  he  will  have  to  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
buy  that  cotton  if  the  farmer  lias  gotten  a  loan  on  it,  but  he  knows 
that  when  the  Commodity  Credit  Oorporation  buys  it  there  will 
be  the  interest  charges,  carrying  charges,  warehouse  charges,  and 
othsr  eikars**  added  onto  tt.    t3o  he  will  go  on  the  market  and  boy 
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dlrectlT  from  th«  farmer.    Therefore 
T«7  few  kMas.  UMl  they  will  be  repaid 
eanoot  uae  asy  cotton  that  la  not 
alnce  all  tbat  Is  tagged  will  be  needed 
modlty   Credit  Carpor»tian  will   be 
Thus  there  will  be  no  ooet  to  be  pa^ 
tbe  answer. 

XXCISA8B  mwATMPrr 


It  win  be  necessary  to  make 

because  the  manulacturer 

tagged  for  domestic  use  and 

far  domestic  use  the  Oom- 
)ruro  to  sell   all   It   lends   on. 

from  the  Treasury;  that  Is 


one-  "ij^lf 
»430C  ,000.000 


Last  ytmr  we  voted  one  and 
Hie  year  before  tbat  we  ▼oCed 
are  sponsoring  a  program  here  undir 
that  will  take  men  away  from  work  a  ad 

There   are  8jOOO.OOO  people  employed 
cotton:  the  handling,  the  transportU]  g 
Ing  after   It  leaves  the  farmer   befcre 
thus  with  curtailed  productlm.  man  r 
How  many  of  the  tenant*  of  the  8c  nth 
We  will  have  to  come  back  here  an< 
tlon  approprlaxlng  money  to  take  cire 
at  all.  knowing  cotton  as  I  do,  tbat 
brook  are  correct.    Wor  every  pound 
we  wlU  have  to  pay  for  a  man-hour 
Which  would  you  prefer  to  do?    Ol^ 
cotton  they  raise  or  appropriate  foi 
us  agree  la  undaairable? 

Mr   President,  the  program  I  am 
the  farmer  and  of  real  aid  to  the 
The  bill  I  propoae  will  give  him  aid 
him  a  law,  an  empty  sack,  an  empty 
Bty  program  will  give  him  aid.     This 
tn  hts  hands.     It  will  Increase  his 
which  he  sell*,  which  la  not  allotted 
Income,  which  added  to  what  he 
will  increase  hi*  gross  Income  Just 
30-cent  cotton  and   you   can  fold 
South. 
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^xmaorlng  Is  of  real  benefit  to 

It  gives  him  something. 

The  conmilttee  bill  will  give 

;>urse.  and  an  empty  stomach. 

will  give  him  absolute  money 

Income.     Even  from  that 

to  him.  there  will  be  a  certain 

es  for  his  allotte<l  quota 

that  much.     Give  the  farmer 

up  the  relief   agencies  of  the 
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I  say  the  program  I  am  sponsortnf 
independence.    He   Is  the  last 
kowtows  to  different  factions;  the 
every  ^de:  but  the  farmer  stand* 
world  In  the  face,  and  if  you  protect 
a  place  that  Is  hotter  than  this 
there  Is  a  spirit  of  tndepeixlence 
in  America. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said — ^X  wish 
said: 

"It  Is  not  by  the  concentration  of 
attained,  but  by  their  dissemination 

"If  we  are  told  from  Washington 
when  to  reap,  we  ahaU  soon  want 

Did  the  founder  of  the  Democratic 

Cars  and  see  this  very  situation? 
txer  picture  of  It  if  he  had  done 
Ington  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
Senators,  I  ask  you.  In  the  n&me 
hi*  knee*,  literally  and  economically 
ftf  the  kind  I  have  Introduced.    It 
wUl  give  the  farmer  a  chance — the 
dxxre  the  tariff  was  put  on  this 


will  restore  to  the  farmer  his 

Individualist   left.    The   merchant 

p|afe68lonaI  man  tries  to  please 

his  two  legs  and  I<x>ks  the 

him  he  will  tell  them  to  go  to 

There  Is  an  Independence, 
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Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.  President. 
have  printed  In  the  Ricou>  a  letter 
Virginia  dtlaen  on  the  subject  of 
UU. 

Then  being  no  objection,  this  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Riooas.  as  follows 

ITirmD  Statss  Skkatx. 
Committee  on  Naval  Agttn. 

T  TO  A  WMST  VBOIMIA  Clmm 

:oM  azu. 

DSAB  MBS.  :  X  am  tn  reotf^  of  your  letter  In  whl^  yoo 

Object  to  the  eutement  wmtm  by  tbe  PteMdent  at  the  United 
SUtsa  aboat  tlM  protaati  i^ifnit  t^e  r«Mig»  «  tbe  ttecottw 
orfr.tmttnn  bUL 


billion  dollars  for  relief, 
for  relief,  and  yet  we 
the  present  committee  bill 
will  put  them  on  relief, 
in  the   tranAportatloc   of 
,  the  ginning,  and  compress- 
It   gets   to   the  mill.    And 
of  them  will  lose  their  Jobs, 
will  be  turning  tc  relief? 
we  wUl  have  to  pass  legisla- 
of  them.     I  do  nol   doubt 
the  figures  of  Colonel  West- 
of  cotton  we  are  cutUng  off 
of  labor  somewhere  in  relief, 
them  a  decent  price  for  the 
outright  relief,  which  all  of 


h)  had  said  It  louder,  but  he 

powers  that  good  government  is 

he  said,  "when  to  sow  and 
br^ad." 

faith  look  down  through  the 

He  could   not  have   drawn  a 

I.     If  we  are  told  from  Wash- 

we  shall  soon  want  bread. 

the  cotton  farmer,  who  1*  on 

to  give  consideration  to  a  bill 

nil  not  raid  the  Treasury.     It 

Irst  decent  chance  he  has  had 


nap, 


D.  HOLT 


UNITED  STATES 
of  Wednesday.  January  5). 


iOLT.  OF  WKST  VntGINlA 


ask  unanimous  consent  to 
which  I  wrote  Uj  a  West 
the  executive  reorganization 


I  know  that  you  8rupport«l  the  President  In  1932  and  In  1936.  I 
know  that  you  are  a  Democrat.  I  know  that  you  have  been  a 
supporter  of  most  of  the  administration  policies. 

I  do  not  blame  you  for  objecting  to  the  President's  statement 
that  your  telegram,  as  well  as  other  wires,  were  sent  through 
misrepresentation  and  were  Inspired  by  some  sinister  influence. 

The  attitude  of  those  In  control  of  the  administration  program 
that  the  Individual  citizens  of  America  have  no  right  to  protest 
1*  a  dangerous  "straw  in  the  wind."  It  was  so  important  to  the 
men  who  foimded  this  Government  that  they  wrote  into  the  Con- 
stitution that  right. 

The  fear  that  ha*  been  Instilled  in  bad  for  democracy.  Indi- 
viduals write  and  call  me  In  opposition  to  the  legislation  and  then 
caution  me  not  to  mention  their  names  for  fear  of  punishment. 
This  is  true  of  other  Senators.  Has  It  come  to  the  place  In  thia 
country  that  has  always  t)een  the  pride  of  those  who  believed  in 
freedom  that  citizens  fear  to  exercl.se  their  constitutional  rights? 
A*  you  state,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  pressure  from 
those  who  favrr  legislation  sponsored  by  the  administration.  The 
point  that  you  make  that  the  committees  Ignore  investigating 
pressure  from  the  White  House  Lb  well  taken. 

I  know  that  yotir  telegram  as  many  other  telegrams  came  from 
Individuals  who  have  the  greatest  love  for  our  country.  I  know 
that  the  inspiration  for  those  telegrams  was  the  desire  to  protect 
our  Government  and  to  do  something  that  you  believed  to  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  peopie. 

You  paid  for  your  telegram.  The  pressure  for  the  passage  of 
the  bin  was  paid  for  out  of  the  Public  Treasury,  and  you  will 
have  to  pay  part  of  that.  You  will  have  to  pay  for  the  needless 
expenditure  of  money  that  has  been  spent  to  please  administra- 
tion supporters. 

The  right  to  petition  is  yours.  Use  It.  Nothing  will  do  more 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  than  constantly  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  action  of  your  Government  and  expressing  yoxir 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  action.  A  man  who  fears  the  right 
of  petition  is  not  a  believer  In  the  principle  of  democracy.  By 
writing  your  representatives  in  Washington,  you  will  contribute 
your  share  to  making  this  a  better  Government. 

Don't  fear  the  attack  upon  your  constitutional  right.  Exercise 
It  more  freely.  The  pressure  here  is  to  take  the  power  away  from 
the  people.  It  is  your  duty  and  the  duty  of  all  other  good  Ameri- 
can citlieris  to  exert  your  influence  to  see  that  the  power  that  is 
yours  will  not  be  further  removed  from  your  control  througli 
usurpation  and  delegation. 

I  believe  In  your  right  to  petition.  I  believe  In  the  right  of  all 
others  to  petition.  Any  man  who  wlU  try  to  take  that  right  away 
from  you  Is  opposing  democracy. 

This  Is  your  country.  This  is  your  Government.  It  Is  not  Just 
the  Government  of  those  elected  or  appointed  to  office.  Your  right 
1&  just  as  sacred  as  their  right. 

^^^^y-  RtrsH  D.  HOLT. 


Merchant- Ma  fine  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  TKE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AprU  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 

1938 


SPEECH  OP  EMORY  8  LAND.  CH.MRMAN  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  MARITIME  COMMISSION,  BEFORE  THE  PORT  OP 
PHILADELPHIA  MARITIME  SOCIETY.  MARCH  31,   1938 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  we  all  felt  regret  when 
Mr.  Kennedy,  our  present  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  left 
the  Maritime  Commission,  but  I  have  no  doubt  aU  agree  that 
we  are  to  be  congratulated  that  we  have  an  efficient  Chair- 
man of  that  Commission,  who  Is  going  forward  vigorously  In 
the  work.  In  proof  of  his  sane  promotion  of  maritime  affairs 
I  present  for  printing  in  the  Record  a  speech  by  Admiral 
Etaory  S.  Land  before  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  Maritime  So- 
ciety on  Thursday,  March  31.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

When  I  reflect  on  the  present  condition  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  I  am  somehow  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  yoxing 
prize  fighter  who  was  having  his  first  flght. 

He  was  poorly  matched  and  in  the  flrat  round  his  opponent 
punched  him  all  over  the  rlni?.  So  he  was  somewhat  surprised 
when  has  manager  told  him  between  rounds: 

"KM,  you  k)oked  great      Why.  he  didn't  lay  a  glore  on  you." 

In  the  secoind  round  the  youngster  took  worse  punishment.  One 
eye  was  dosed  when  be  retumod  to  his  comer,  but  his  manager 
k  was  still  full  of  encouragement. 
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"Tour  style  is  fine,  boy."  be  told  him.  "He  hasnt  been  able  to 
lay  a  glove  on  you  yet." 

Tlie  gong  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  the  lad  from  a  knockout 
In  the  third  roux>d  and  his  other  eye  was  cloaed. 

"Say,"  he  gasped  to  his  manager,  "did  you  tell  me  that  that  fellow 
ha.sn't  laid  a  glove  on  me?" 

"Sure.     Sure."  said  his  manager. 

"Well,  if  that  is  true."  replied  the  boxer,  "you  better  keep  an  eye  on 
the  referee  because  someone  in  this  ring  is  knocklt^  hell  out  of  me." 

Although  this  illustration  may  be  more  amusing  than  apt.  It 
serves  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  today! 

Since  the  World  War,  from  which  It  sprang  full-grown,  it  has 
suffered  a  euccesiUon  of  blows  from  all  sides  which  has  left  It  sick 
and   bewildered. 

It  has  suffered  from  financial  troubles,  labcr  trouMes.  Tadllat- 
Ing  and  vague  governmental  pollclee.  the  depression,  mismanage- 
ment, extravagance,  and  a  scandal  which  held  the  whole  shipping 
Industry  up  to  public  obloquy. 

Prior  to  1914,  and  dating  back  to  the  Clipper  era,  the  history  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  is  one  of  neglect  which  found  it 
decadent  and  prostrate  when  the  World  War  broke  out. 

Mindful  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  when  ocean  rates  went  sky 
lilgh  and  Amertean  goods  piled  up  on  the  seaboard  rotting  and 
rusting  because  there  were  no  sbipe,  and  the  other  dlAcultiea  that 
were  encountered,  we  resolved  that  we  would  never  be  caught  In 
the  same  predicament  again. 

Bo  it  was  with  pardoi^able  pride  that  we  embarked  aTter  the 
war  with  a  great  armada  of  2.500  war-built  merchant  ships  on  an 
aggressive  program  to  regain  and  retain  our  once  high  place 
amoDg  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  that  sad  venture. 

Today  we  are  making  a  fresh  start. 

Since  the  Maritime  Commission  has  been  tn  existence  it  has 
been  busy  clearing  away  the  wreckage  of  this  shattered  venture, 
evaluating  the  assets  we  have  salvaged  and  inltUitlng  the  prognun 
of  rehabilitation  envisaged  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  ot  1938. 

Despite  the  failures  of  the  past,  our  determination  to  have  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine  has  not  wavered. 

In  31  years,  from  1017  to  1937,  the  Oovemment's  shipping  bill 
amounted  to  $3,576,786,398.  Tbe  statement  has  been  made  so  often 
that  It  is  now  widely  accepted  as  fact  that  this  staggering  sum 
refvesents  what  the  American  people  have  spent  on  a  merchant 
marine  In  that  period.    That  is  not  true. 

Over  tS.OOO.OOCOOO  of  this  money  was  spent  under  the  goad  of 
national  necessity  to  build  the  merctumt  ships  we  needed  to  fight 
the  war. 

These  were  to  be  the  "bridge  of  ships"  over  which  oar  soldiers 
were  to  move  to  France  and  our  munitions  transported  to  our 
Allies.  They  were  built  on  the  basis  that  a  single  suceeesful  voy- 
age through  the  war  zone  would  Justify  their  ccmstnictlon. 

Their  cost  was  part  of  the  war  bill  and  should  be  so  debited, 
although  Included  in  it  was  the  price  we  paid  for  oxir  previous 
neglect  of  a  merchant  marine. 

Even  so.  the  bill  is  still  ezceasl've,  considering  what  we  have  to 
show  for  it,  although  one  or  two  encouraging  items,  which  have 
been  more  or  less  overlooked,  are  to  be  found  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger. 

One  is  that  some  new  ships  have  been  built,  although  they  rep- 
resent but  a  fraction  of  replacements  required  or  ccxitemplated 
under  the  various  laws  to  aid  shipping  which  Ckmgress  has  passed 
in  the  last  18  years.  These  vessels  were  the  combination  pas- 
senger and  cargo  liners  built  for  the  North  Atlantic,  the  South 
and  Central  American  trades,  the  Pacific,  and  intercoastal  routes. 
There  are  few  finer  or  safer  ships  afloat,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  meet  foreign  competition,  which  has  demonstrated  that,  given 
fast  and  modem  shlpa  and  placed  on  anywhere  near  the  same 
parity,  our  merchant  marine  can  hold  its  own. 

The  other  is  that  the  volume  of  our  foreign  commerce  which  is 
carried  on  American-flag  ships  is  now  about  35  percent  as  compttfed 
with  10  percent  In  1914. 

In  the  light  of  the  vast  sums  we  have  spent  on  the  merchant  ma- 
rii^,  these  accomplishments  may  appear  Inalgnificant,  but  they  are 
the  source  of  some  small  satisfaction  and  some  hope  for  the 
future. 

In  undertaking  its  assignment  the  Maritime  Conunlsrton  Inher- 
ited many  ot  the  problems  which  have  beset  American  shipping  for 
years.  In  addition.  It  has  been  confronted  by  a  number  of  new 
ones. 

The  whole  subject  of  shipping  consists  of  a  multitude  ot  these 
problems,  most  of  them  complex,  and  many  of  them  baffling  in 
their  contradictions.  An  effective  Illustration  can  be  found  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

That  Dfu-agraph.  which  Is  a  declaratkm  of  luittonal  policy,  states — 
I  quote  briefly — that  "It  Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and 
development  of  its  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  tbat  the  United 
States  shall  have  a  merchant  marine.     •      •      •" 

I^is  Is  a  great  policy,  and  these  are  splerwlkl  objectives,  but  the 
practical  approach  to  them  is  strewn  with  complications.  Building 
merchant  ship>s  with  the  required  national -defense  features  which 
at  the  same  time  will  be  capable  of  economical  operation  commer- 
cially is  not  simple  because  these  very  featiues  tend  to  reduce  a 
vessel's  earning  capacity. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  explore  the  many  other  problems. 

The  major  task  before  the  Commission  Is  the  long-neglected  re- 
placement program.  Our  merchant  marine,  built  largely  as  a  unit. 
Is  about  to  expire  in  the  same  way. 

Replacement  requirements.  In  botb  domawtie  and  toraign 
are  enormous.     Our  total  seagoing  fleet  otuprlMa  lOBM  IjUO 


ot  a.OOO  tons  and  over,  aggregating  8.407.000  tons.  Of  this  fleet,  a 
total  of  1.305  vessels  of  7.4O3.0O0  tons  will  be  »  years  old  or  more 
by  1942.  To  replace  all  ahtfie  now  approaching  obsolescence  would 
require  the  construction  of  an  average  at  261  vcwels  of  about 
1.500.000  tons  per  year.  This  staggermg  program  would  cost  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,500,000,000. 

The  subsidized  fleet,  with  which  the  Oommlaslon  Is  directly  con- 
cerned, consists  of  158  vessels.  Of  this  fleet.  134  veasels  will  beoome 
20  years  old  within  the  next  5  years.  Their  excessive  operatii^  azui 
repair  costs  now  are  a  drain  alike  upon  the  companies  *tmi  upoa  tlie 
Federal  Treasury.    They  must  be  replaced  within  the  next  few  yean. 

To  meet  this  Imperative  need  for  new  ships  the  Coounlaiiaon 
already  has  initiated  a  construction  program  which  Includes  12 
cargo  ships,  which  it  plans  to  build  Itself:  12  high-speed  tankers  for 
uae  as  naval  auxiliaries,  whicii  will  be  built  by  the  Standaid  OU  Co. 
of  New  Jersey  in  cocq>eration  with  the  Commlaslon:  the  model  safety 
liner  which  will  replace  the  I-eoiathan  In  the  North  Atlantic  servlos; 
and  30  to  S3  vessels  which  the  subaidlaed  lines  are  committed  to 
build  in  the  next  5  years. 

Considering  that  there  are  only  158  vessels  In  the  subsldlaed  fleet, 
this  construction  program  represents  a  substantial  bsglnnlog,  tout 
considering  the  merchant  miu-lne  as  a  whole,  It  is  i^iparent  tl^t  we 
have  only  scratched  the  suitaoe.  We  have  become  accustomed  to 
thinkli\g  about  the  merchaat  marine  principally  in  terms  of  our 
foreign-trade  fleet,  but  our  dooMstic  fleets  are  an  equally  csi  misl 
part  of  it.  In  numbers,  our  domestic  fleet  actxially  exceeds  the  for- 
eign-trade fleet  and  Its  tonniige  is  about  the  same.  Like  the  foreign 
fleet,  the  domestic  fleet  is  in  poor  condition.  Its  ships  are  as  old.  If 
not  older,  and  many  at  Its  operators  are  In  a  precarious  financial 
condition.  How  are  they  going  to  make  replacements?  Under  the 
law.  the  Marithne  Commi.«<ion  cannot  help  them  except  to  loan 
them  money  for  new  construction  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest.  This 
is  Just,  another  problem. 

The  Commission  received  a  shock  when  it  opened  the  bids  for 
the  construction  of  the  12  cargo  ships  which  it  is  contemplating 
building  for  Its  own  account.  To  build  ships  at  the  prices  quoled 
by  the  larger  yards  and  to  attempt  to  operau  them  at  a  proflt 
with  this  high  capital  cost,  even  with  the  most  libeml  Oovi^mment 
subsidies  permitted  under  our  act,  would  be  virtually  impossible. 
The  Commission  estimated  that  these  ships  should  cost  about 
$23,000,000.  Our  estimates  were  based  not  only  on  prevailing  prices 
of  material  and  labor  but  (Oso  on  the  savings  that  were  expected 
to  accrue  from  duplicated  production,  a  form  of  standardization 
If  you  choose  to  call  it  so. 

Shipyards  were  invited  to  bid  on  a  standard  chip  designed  by  the 
Commission  after  long  study  and  tests,  diiring  which  time  we  had 
the  finest  oot^ieration  and  assistance  from  those  Interested  tn 
cargo-ship  design  in  private  Industry.  These  ships  really  represent 
an  assembly  Job  The  Conunlasion  has  been  crttidaed  for  its  policy 
in  trying  to  build  ships  or  this  bfisis.  Tl^ere  is  no  valid  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  done.  There  are  many  vaUd  reasons  why  it 
should  be  done.  There  are  some  ships  which  must  be  tailor-made 
to  fit  the  class  of  tnUDc  they  carry,  but,  generally  speaking,  a  cargo 
vessel  can  operate  anywhere  This  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  Oovem- 
ment  tried  It  on  an  unpreosdented  scale  at  Hog  Island  durtag  the 
war  and  the  record  of  the  best  designs  of  these  ships,  many  tf 
which  are  still  in  operation,  is  an  impressive  answer  to  all  tikeptles. 

The  Coounisslon  is  convinced  that  the  C-2  cargo  ships  r^n  be 
built  within  the  raxige  of  iti  own  estimates.  The  bid  of  a  compara- 
tively small  yard  at  Tampa,  Fla..  for  four  vessels  was  within  tbls 
range.  The  Commission  found  upon  investigation  that  thia  yard 
can  do  this  work  and  approved  the  company's  bid,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions.  If  these  ctinditlons  are  met — and  we  expect  them 
to  be — the  Commlaslon  will  sign  a  oMitract  with  this  comjjany  for 
the  construction  of  these  four  vessels.  Meanwhile,  the  Conunlsslon 
has  been  negotiating  with  tiie  next  highest  bidders  with  the  object 
of  prevailing  upon  them  t>3  reduoe  their  prices  in  line  v;ith  the 
Conunlsslon '8  estimates.  If  these  negotiations  are  unsuccessful, 
the  Commission  will  readvertlse  for  bids. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  this  is  a  practical  approach 
to  the  problem  of  high  sfcipbuildlng  prices.  Merely  challenging 
these  prices  as  to  high  cost  does  not  lead  anywhere.  Of  course,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  risk  we  are  taking  in  giving  a  contract  for  four 
ships  to  a  yard  which  has  n-^t  built  a  vessel  since  the  war,  although 
It  did  build  some  fine  ones  during  that  time,  but  we  believe  that  the 
reeulu  will  vindicate  our  Judgment.  An  analysis  of  the  bids  for 
these  ships  served  to  streng-'.hen  the  Commission's  confidence  in  its 
own  estimates.  This  analysiis  reveals  the  eost  at  labor  and  materials 
to  be  about  the  same  in  all  of  the  bids.  Tha  differences  occur  prin- 
cipally in  the  allowances  for  overhead  and  proflt. 

Of  late,  the  labor  conditions  in  the  merchant  r^nj-inf  have  been 
receiving  a  lot  of  unfavorable  puUlelty.  Some  of  It  has  been 
Justifled.  Some  has  been  exaggerated.  Bat  all  of  It  has  had  a 
damaging  effect  from  whUih  it  will  tak«  yssn  to  rsoover.  Tbs 
Merchant  Marine  Act  contains  certain  direct  guaranties  lor  tbs 
seamen  who  man  crur  subiiidlaed  vessels  which  I  believe  are  not 
accorded  labor  in  any  otber  Industry.  Tlie  law  directs  tiks 
Maritime  Commission  to  fix  minimum  wage  and  manning  smtos, 
reasonable  working  conditions,  and  standards  of  living  aboard 
these  ships.  Long  hours  ol  work.,  low  pay,  and  poor  living  condi- 
tions have  been  a  constant  source  of  xmrest  on  oar  ships.  The 
Commission  earnestly  is  s47:vlng  to  correct  these  condlttons.  It  has 
fixed  minimum-wage  scales  and  K  is  prepartng  to  promulgate 
minimum  manning  scales.  Living  standards  hare  been  prnmol- 
gated  and  as  a  result  of  azi  individual  surrey  ot  eseta  ship  tn  tiM 
Government  owned  and  iiubsldlzed  fleet,  tba  Cfenmlsston  bas 
tadeied  linprovements  made  in  crews'  quarters  and  aooommoda- 
tians.  wblob  wlU  eventuaily  cost  ztearty  $1,000,000.    Much  at  tlUe 
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ftlTMtdy  hM  bc«n  done 
U  naturally  »  limit  to  th« 
nomically.  but  on  all  new  ehlpa  whlcfi 
tioD  of  the  ConunUclcn.  quuters  t(X 
luiaurpaasecl. 

As  a  meana  of  preventing  strikes 
aoces  In  tbe  merchant  marine,  the 
Oongre^  the  estahllshment  of  a 
toned  after  the  Hallway  Mediation 
aatlafactorlly  tn  the  railroad  Industry 
way  lone- — the  employee's  loaa,  the 
Hjas.     Is  It  asking  too  much  to 
their  gTlevancea  through  eoUectlT« 
means  of  conciliation  and  at  the 
until  ail  peaceftil  efforts  to  reach  a 

Various  criticisms  have  been 
regard  to  its  plans  for  training  both 
sonnel.  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
have  the  purpose  of  Improving 
the  arguments  and  much  of  ihe 
that  there  Is  an  oversupply  of  both 
Sonne]  at  the  preeent  time,  and  that, 
be  trained.    This  Is  a  q;>ecloua 
mlsht  Just  as  well  stop  ed\watlng  our 
untversttles  because  there  ts  an  o 
tbe  country  today  so  far  as  )obs  are 
readily  be  carried  on  to  the  technlca 
Our  critics  overlook  the  fact  that  any 
only  of  value  to  the  Individual 
tbe  dtlaenshlp  of  the  NaUon. 

-         -  the 


of  the  ships  are  old.  there 

which  can  be  made  eco- 

are  built  under  the  dlrec- 

Lhe  officers  and  crew  will  be 
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sac  » 

sett  lement 
directed 


conditions 
obJ«  ctlon 


arguxicsxt. 
ig  our  dtl! 
}versu  )ply 

oc  Qcemed. 


Conor  ned 


Yesterday  the  New  York  oOceii  of 
picketed  by  a  maritime  labor  organ la^tkm 
Commission  was  discriminating  agalni  t 
msmbsrs  of  a  rival  union.    Tbe  Onawpntsston 
plaint  b^ore. 

On  Uonday  of  last  week  represm 
t&dustrtal  OrganlmUon  were 
one  at  their  gneranoes  they  stated 
iton  was  not  netitral  but 
favored  the  American  Federation  of 
Tbe   ikert   day   a   representative    at 
Labor  was  stttlng  In  tbe  same  chair  tn 
announced  tbat  tbe  Marttlme 
that  it  favored  100  percent  tbe 
tion.    This  remark 
humor,  whereupon  I  explained  the 
tbat   100  percent  American 


Committee 
K>  ewniawrt  me  tbi  t 


1) 


perocDt  of  Committee  for  Industrial 
termed  neutrality,  tbat  being  tbe 
Cowifnteilnn. 

Tbe  OonunlHloa  la  beteg  guMed 
merchant-marina  problems,  by   a 
welfare.    Tbe   Oosnmtselon  will 
wttbout  careful  scrutiny  at  tbe  oi 
■Ubaldles  are  more  than  payments 
and  operatlob  of  sblps.    Tbey  must  ' 
security.    Wat  tbat  reason 
muM  be  made  to  prorl 
u  mindftil  of  UM  o 
It  fleet.    It  to  also  mindful  of 
tk»  tflibufMmaat  of  pubUe  fUBfd*. 


other  major  labor  dlsturb- 
has  recommended  to 
mediation  board,  fash- 
whlch  has  functioTied  so 
A  ship's  strike  Is  a  three- 
's loss,  and  the  public's 
maritime  labor  to  adj\ist 
mediation,  and  other 
tlnw  continue  their  work 
have  been  exhausted? 
at  the  Commiaslon  with 
loensed  and  unlicensed  per- 
Its  cadet  system,  all  of  which 
on  our  ships.    Many  of 
are  based  on  the  fact 
loensed  and  unlicensed  per- 
^terefore,  no  new  men  should 
U  It  were  tenable  we 
dtlaens  in  high  achocls  and 
of  educated  personnel  In 
The  analogy  might 
trades  and  skilled  artisans. 
education  at  any  time  Is  not 
but  It  also  Is  an  asset  to 


Maritime  Commlsslcn  were 

which  charged  tliat  the 

Its  members  In  favor  of  the 

has  heard  this  oom- 
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was  pr«}«dlced  and 


ttwm  at  the  Committee  for 

matters  with  me  and  as 

that  tba  Maritime  Commis- 

indlcated   thait   it 

Labor  by  aboin  100  t^eroent. 

Uie   American   Federation   of 

the  same  office  and  definitely 

LS  not  neutral  but 

for  Industrial  OrgaOlza- 

I  was  put  to  task  as  to  my 

of  the  day  bef  (ve  and 

of  Labor  mlr.us  100 

(Organisation  left  sero  which  I 

position  of  tbe  MarfUme 
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Feteratkm 


Bii^;le 
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bjwtlTes 


Its  approach  to  the  vaitlous 
objective — the  rational 
to  exfwnd  public  money 
to  be  attained.  Bhlp 
to  Insure  the  building 
viewed  as  an  investment  In 
ivery  dollar  exjwnded  by  the 
tbe  fxilleat  possible  return. 
for  bast*  in  rebuild  tnc  oxir 
tba  nsc— rtty  tor  vigUanae  in 
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Dictatorships 
REMARKS 


AADIO 


RESENTATTVES 
5. 19U 


MCCORMACK.  OF 

s,  mg 


Mr.  MoCORllACK.  Mr.  BpeiJtar.  under  th»  leave  to  ez- 
tand  ay  rvBiarfca  In  tbe  Raooai,  I  include  my  radio  ad- 
^nm  over  tba  Columbia  Broadcas  ini  System.  Toeaday.  April 
a,  int.  at  4:4B  p.  m.  Ily  topis  wai  Democradea  Versus 
Dkrtatnrahlpa.  I  moke  durtni  tb(  i  Currant  Quaatlons  Before 
tba  Bouaa  aarlaa,  wtalob  la  broade^  erery  Tueaday,  through 
tbt  (acimiaB  of  WJBV. 


tbraugb4ut 


tM 


the  world  today,  with  the 

at  treaty  obUgationi  and  tbe 

paraecutlon  sgalnM  mlhorl- 

tordbly  tban  anything 

tnstltutlaaa  of  gov«tuaant. 

any  ttvlag  Amortean,  sbould 

of  gosemmant.    During 

BeiB   on   tba   diftaiMva 


throughout  the  world.  An  awakenlns;  to  the  mpar.lng  and  dangers 
of  communism,  nazi-ism,  aiid  fasci.sm  has  taken  place  In  the  minda 
of  our  people. 

When  we  view  the  conditions  of  the  Individual  In  Communist 
Russia,  the  dictatorship  of  the  "Ipft."  rap;dly  developing  now  under 
Stalin  Into  a  Russian  fascism;  of  the  conditions  of  the  people  la 
Nazi  Germany  and  In  Italy,  dictatorships  of  the  "right."  surely  we 
can  gratefully  appreciate  the  proud  and  enviable  position  that  we 
occupy  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  our  country  personal 
liberty,  the  cornerstones  upon  which  freedom  of  rellglovia  con- 
science, freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  recognized, 
as  God  Intended  and  decreed,  as  a  natural  right  of  the  IndlvlduaL 
The  recognition  by  that  great  body  of  men  who  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  rights  of  the  individual  contained  therein  are 
natural  rights  as  coming  from  God  hln^self  was  evidenced  by  their 
IncorpcMTitlon  Into  the  Constitution  itself,  guaranteeing  liberty  to 
us  and  protecting  us  In  their  possession  and  exercise. 

Therefore  under  our  Bill  of  RlghU,  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  personal  liberty  was  guaranteed  to  us  aa  a  natural 
right.  A  democracy  Is  the  only  form  of  government  wherein 
human  or  natural  liberties  exist  as  of  a  right.  In  dictatorships 
they  exist.  If  at  all.  through  mere  sufferance. 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  czarlstlc  rule  In  Russia  and  the  later 
overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  regime,  communism  In  Its  present  form 
took  control  of  that  country  and  Its  people.  It  has  been  In  control 
for  about  20  years.  In  the  beginning  It  was  heralded  by  Its  ad- 
herents with  great  promise;  today  it  stands  before  the  world  with 
ail  of  Its  hyprocrlsy.  In  all  of  l*-s  viclousness.  a  failure.  As  we  view 
what  has  happened  and  is  happening  tn  Communistic  Russia  we  can- 
not fall  to  observe  that  Stalin  Is  developing  a  Russian  form  of  fas- 
cism, retaining  ^.11  the  viclousness  and  cruelties  of  communism.  X 
wonder  how  the  Communists  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ( and  we  have 
some  in  this  country)  and  their  allies,  the  chaotic  liberals,  who  are 
not  necessarily  political  but  economic  Communists,  and.  In  my 
opinion,  more  dangerous  in  this  country  than  an  actual  Com- 
munist, now  think  when  they  witness,  not  only  the  failure  of 
Russian  communism  but  of  Stal.n,  their  idol,  turning  the  Soviet 
Union  Into  a  Fascist  state.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  prominent  Intellectual  of  our  country,  who  had  for  years  lieen  pro- 
Communist  renounced  his  past  affiliations,  condemned  communism, 
and  admitted  In  a  public  Interview  that  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment that  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  which  could 
serve  their  beet  Interests  was  democracy.  I  never  could  understand 
why  a  person  of  his  ability  could  have  been  sympathetic  to  com- 
mimlsm.  His  return  to  the  principles  of  democracy  should  be 
followed  by  others  who  now  think  as  he  formerly  believed. 

In  Russia,  during  the  past  20  years,  the  world  has  not  only  seen 
the  destruction  of  personal  liberty  but  witnesses  also  its  antl-Ood 
governmental  policy — Its  determination  to  destroy  all  religion.  This 
Is  easily  understood.  Communism  Is  oriental  In  Its  origin.  It  la 
of  the  Sast.  It  cannot  impress  Itself  definitely  and  successfully 
upon  the  western  mind  until  religion  Is  destroyed.  Hence  tbe 
underlying  reason  for  Its  vicious  and  destructive  anti-God  policy. 
Durtng  the  past  2U  years  pneat,  nun,  minister,  and  rabbi  have 
been  Imprisoned  and  killed  solely  because  of  their  belief  in  God 
and  because  they  were  performing  His  work  on  earth.  And  yet, 
strange  to  nay.  In  this  country  there  are  some  who  Invite  leaders 
of  communism  to  Bp>eak  m  their  churches  and  from  their  pulpits. 
There  are  some  who  also  appear  and  speak  with  Communist  leaders 
at  meetings  influenced  and  controlled  by  Communlats.  They  are 
playing  with  Are.  Where  would  they  stand  under  conununlstlc 
government?  Why  Us  first  act  would  be.  like  that  which  occurred 
In  unfortuuate  Russia,  to  destroy  religion,  to  Imprison  or  liqui- 
date— which  la  the  polite  Communist  word  for  "murder"— all 
priests,  nuns,  ministers,  and  rabbis  SorrowTuUy  I  mention  tbe 
case  of  the  good  Slaters  of  love  and  mercy  which  happened  In 
Russia  and  Spain:  They  would  first  desecrate  before  taking  their 
lives.     But  a  vigilant  American  public  will  never  let  that  happen 


here. 


It  II 


What  Is  the  lot  of  the  worklngman  under  communism? 
wore*  than  slavery. 

The  family  life  under  communism  Is  practically  nonexistent  and 
is  in  a  deplorable  state.  Fear  and  terror  ntalk  In  that  unfortunata 
country.  That  Government  has  poralstently,  despite  its  promises 
of  1028.  through  propaganda  and  otherwise,  attempted  to  over- 
throw other  governments.  It  came  near  success  In  Italy,  China, 
Germany.  Is  still  working  In  Mexico,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
Spain.  Communism  Is  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  conditions 
that  exist  In  Spain  and  for  the  civil  war  that  appears  to  ba 
coming  to  an  end.  It  la  not  only  the  negation  of  but  la  also  the 
enemy  of  democraev.  It  Is  ruthless  and  vicious  In  Its  operation. 
It  was  bom  of  violence.  It  lives  by  violence,  and  it  will  die  by 
violence.  Communism  Is  the  avowed  enemy  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. No  matter  how  much  he  might  assert  otherwlae,  a 
Communist  cannot  be  a  good  Communist  and  at  the  same  time 
be  a  good  American. 

Out  of  eommunlim  has  grown  naal-lsm  and  faaclim.  They 
are  the  nationalistic  dictatorial  reaction  to  eommunlim.  TheM 
forms  of  dictatorships  are  the  unacknowledged  and  dlaavovred  off- 
spring of  communism  They  are  lu  Ul-begotten  child.  While  the 
methods  tbat  both  types  of  dlctatorahlps  adopt  are  different,  their 
objectives  In  expediency  are  the  same.  Personal  liberty  Is  de- 
Biroyad.  The  Individual  Is  a  ward  of  the  sute.  The  stata  U  all 
powerful.  It  is  supreme.  Both  are  the  negative  of  democracy. 
When  necessity  requires,  in  the  hands  of  a  harsh  dictator,  so  far 
as  the  Individual  Is  concerned,  the  ultimate  results  under  naal- 
iHn  and  taaoism  are  tbe  same  as  undar  oommuxxtam.  Tba  dlf* 
faruaos  to  maraly  one  of  degree. 
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We  witness  In  Nazi  Germany  the  attempt  by  the  state  to  con- 
trol religion,  the  determination  to  paganize  religion.  We  witness 
the  persecution  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  ^Ike  fighting  the 
pagan  policy,  and  for  religious  freedom.  We  see  the  Jew  perse- 
cuted for  both  religious  and  racial  reasons.  We  see  government 
as  such.  In  Russia  and  Germany,  different  types  of  dictatorships, 
but  both  engaging  In  persecution  and  opfvesslon.  Minority  groups 
of  America,  and  members  thereof.  I  know,  recognise  the  fact  that 
history  and  present-day  experience  teaches  that  It  is  only  under 
democratic  processes  of  government  that  the  rights  of  minorities 
are  and  can  be  preserved.  It  Is  only  under  a  democracy  that  no 
possibility  of  governmental  persecution  can  exist.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen.  It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  naal-lsm  and  fascism 
developed  only  In  coiuitrles  that  have  been  seriously  threatened 
with  communism.  Italy  and  Germany  were  threatened  with 
communism,  and  they  turned  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  "right." 
They  accepted  the  leeaer  of  two  evils. 

I  believe  it's  fair  to  say  the  greater  part  of  tbe  people  of  those 
countries  want  neither.  But,  tuiable  to  have  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  desired,  and  faced  with  communism,  and  having  no 
other  choice,  they  complacently  accepted  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  That  situation  exists  In  Spain  today. 
So,  I  repeat,  It  is  only  In  countries  faced  with  the  probability  of 
communism  that  nazl-lsm  and  fascism  have  taken  root  and  control 
of  government.  Nazl-tsm  and  fascism  is  the  reaction  to  commu- 
nism. In  any  country  where  communism  Is  weak  so,  too,  fascism 
and  nasl-lsm  are  also  weak. 

In  passing.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  no  nation  of  the 
world  that  was  a  democracy  In  fact  before  the  World  War  has 
either  corimunism.  nazl-lsm.  <»■  fascism  taken  control.  These 
movements  have  taken  control  only  in  cour.tries  whose  people  have 
had  very  little,  if  any,  ex'perlence  In  tha  science  of  democratic 
processes  of  government. 

As  a  stiggestlon,  and  as  a  caution  to  my  listeners,  do  not  confuse 
my  talk  of  today  in  connection  with  any  pending  legislation  before 
the  Congress.  Such  charges  that  we  hear  and  read  about  are  a 
part  of  the  politics  of  our  country.  They  are  a  part  of  the  game 
of  politics  on  the  part  of  some,  and  on  the  pari  of  others,  to  try 
and  liutill  fear  Into  your  minds  to  bring  about  a  hoped-for  and 
desired  result — to  Influence  yoxu-  vote.  It  is  a  healthy  condition 
to  have  exist  In  a  coimtry,  but  it  could  only  exist  In  a  denoocracy. 
Pair  criticism  always  produces  constructive  results.  Unfair  criti- 
cism Is  ultimately  detected  and  hurts  those  who  make  It.  In  any 
event,  all  kinds  of  criticism  not  repugnant  to  public  morals,  or 
libelous,  or  slanderous,  must  be  permitted  and  tolerated  where 
democratic  processes  of  government  exist. 

We,  of  the  United  States,  believe  In  the  ftindunentals  of  our 
Ck>vemment.  The  fathers  of  our  country  fought  that  they  and 
succeeding  generations  of  Americans  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  not  by  the  sufferance  of  a  king  or  a  dictator,  but  as  a 
matter  of  natural  right.  It  Is  our  duty  to  preserve  that  which 
tbey  created  and  which  we  inherited,  and  to  pass  our  Government 
on  to  the  next  azul  succeeding  generations  of  Americans.  The 
founding  fathers  realized  that  democracy  was  tbe  only  form  of 
government  under  which  personal  liberty  as  a  right  could  live; 
under  which  the  rights  of  minorities  could  be  protected  even 
against  the  Government  Itself.  The  best  evidence  of  the  vision  of 
the  framera  of  the  Constitution  Is  the  conditions  that  exist  In 
other  countries  today.  Civil  liberties  have  been  destroyed  wherever 
dictatorial  government  exists.  In  this  troubled  worid  of  today  It 
Is  our  duty  mllltanUv  to  combat  all  subversive  activities  In  our 
country,  to  p>re8erve  for  ourselves  and  for  future  generations  the 
Ood-glven  natural  rights  of  mankind  that  can  he  safe  only  In  a 
democracy.  With  faith  In  Ood,  faith  In  our  country,  faith  and 
confidence  lu  ourselves  and  in  our  ability  to  solve  the  problems 
that  confront  us.  with  respect  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  all, 
with  an  aArmatlva  determination  to  prMerve  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  all  that  it  stands  for,  we  need  have  no  ftar  of  our  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  exprem  my  thanks  to  the  Columbia  Broadoastlng 
Byitam  for  permitting  ma  the  um  of  its  tacUlttaa 
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or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  5  (leoislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5). 

1939 


ARTICLE  IN  THK  HARTPORD   (CONN.)    COURANT.  MARCH   18. 

1938 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  on  March  18. 
1638,  with  reference  to  the  tax  on  an  industry  of  ConuecUcut. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  lollows: 

[Prom  the  Hartford   (Conn.)    Coxirant.  March  18.  183<M 

BASTTOKO   SPaCIAL   MACaiNBT   PATS    i70.»«7    XH   T&XXS — 1837    LKVT    OH 
COMPANT  $461  PKK  KMPIOTXI  AND  •14. IS  PXS  SBAIB 

(By  A.  E.  Magnell) 

The  Hartford  Special  Maclilnery  Co.,  manufacturers  of  machin- 
ery, tools,  gears,  and  cams  at  Its  plant  on  Homestead  Avenue, 
paid  170.947  In  taxes  In  1937.  a  sum  which,  If  levied  against  each 
of  the  157  average  number  of  employees  at  the  plant,  would  make 
an  annual  charge  to  each  and  every  one  of  them  a  sum  of  MSLOg. 
Further  broken  down  Into  number  of  man-hours  employed  rep- 
resented a  sum  equal  to  34  cents  per  hour. 

The  amoxmt  of  tax  dollars  each  share  of  stock  carried  was  equal 
to  914.18.  The  taxes  paid  amounted  to  one  and  three-quarters 
times  the  amount  received  ty  stockholders  In  dividends,  based  on 
the  par  value  of  company  sharw. 

The  taxes  paid  were  equlviUent  to  35.1  percent  of  the  company's 
total  Income,  which  was  approximately  9203,000.  Taxes  paid  in 
1930  amoimted  to  $34.9&4.  or  39.3  percent  of  the  total  Income. 
Taxes  In  1935  were  equal  to  18.8  percent  of  the  Income  and  lAA 
percent  of  the  1934  Income. 

The  Hartford  Special  Machinery  Co.*s  capital  consists  of  5.000 
shares;  the  taxes  apportioned  on  a  per-share  basis  were  as  follows: 
1933.  »1.7a:   1934,  (3.18:   193S.  $3.79;    1936.  $0.09:    1937,  $14.18. 

Taxes  of  various  kinds  paid  In  1937  wen  as  follows:  City  of 
Hartford.  $6,198;  old-age  pension.  $3,300;  State  unemployment, 
$7,086:  Federal  unemployment,  $788;  State  Income,  $2,966;  capital 
stock,  $1,487;  Federal  income,  $47,ia&:  (»mpensatlon  insuranoa. 
$1,986. 


Award  of  Nieman  Fellowships  to  Alabamians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

01'  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  5  aegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 

1938 


NEWS  ITEMS  AND  EDITORIALS  FROM  ALABAMA  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  widow  of  Lucius  W. 
Nieman.  founder  and  publisher  of  the  Milwaultee  Journal, 
bequeathed  to  Harvard  Uiiiv^^ty  $1,000,000  to  promote  and 
elevate  the  standards  of  Joumalisiii  tn  the  United  States  and 
educate  persons  deemed  specially  qualified  for  Jouniallan. 
Scholarships  have  been  established,  and  are  known  aa 
Nieman  Scholarships,  at  Harvard  University. 

Recently  nine  fellowshli>s  were  awarded  for  the  academic 
year  beginning  next  September.  There  were  312  candidates, 
representing  195  newspapers  in  44  States.  Two  of  the  fellow> 
ships  were  awarded  to  Alaiaamlans.  Mr.  Osbum  Zuber,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Blrrilngham  News,  and  Herbert  I^rons. 
Jr.,  who  holds  a  similar  position  with  the  Mobile  Presi- 
Reglster.  were  Included  in.  the  suooeaaful  list.  Mr.  I^tma  U 
a  close  relative  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Hill].  Mr.  Zuber  and  Mr.  Lyons  are  versatile,  brilliant,  and 
able  3^ung  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tbe  Appendix 
of  the  RscoKD  a  news  account  of  the  recent  award  of  the 
Nieman  fellowships,  and  iilso  editorials  on  the  subject  from 
the  Montgomery  Advertisiir,  the  Talladega  Dally  Home,  and 
the  Selma  Times-Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  items  and  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicotD.  as  follows: 

Osbum  Zuber.  84,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  and  Herbert  Lyons.  Jr..  39,  who  holds  a  similar  position  on 
the  Mobile  Press-Register,  an;  among  9  newspapermen  selected  from 
among  313  candidates  for  the  Nieman  fellowships  for  study  at 
Harvard  University.  Ttit  two  Alabamians  and  tlie  other  succewful 
candidates  will  study  during  the  academic  year  b^lnnlng  next 
September. 

The  313  men  applying  for  lellowshlps  represented  193  newspapers 
In  44  States.  They  were  sclKted  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  and 
promise  Indicated  in  required  written  statements  from  the  oandl- 
dates,  samples  of  their  newspaper  wrltlrigs.  and  letter*  of 
mendation. 
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Pour  years  ago  Mr.   Zuber  re««lve<j 
the  P\illt7*r  prize  awards  for  the 
We  Still  Have  Lynching  In  the  South 
the  News  5  years  ago. 


first  honorable  mention    In 

excellence  of  an  editorial.  Why 

The  editorial  appean^l  In 


NATTVX  or  COLIT1I8T79.  (U. 

wrter 


y  Mira. 

tM 


A 


Unl  ?crslty 


Mr    Zuber  baa  been  an  editorial 
Be  waa  bom   in  Columbus.  Oa^  but 
He  has  been  In  newspaper  work  16 
Buminghun   be   was  a  member  of 
Journal,   the   Montgomery  Advertlaer 
the  Charlotte  Obaerver,  and  the 
porter  and  rewrite  man.  then  going 
the  Advertiser. 

He  attended  Montgomery  public 
•tudent  at  Birmtngbam-Southem 

On  the  News  he  has  specialized  1 
nomic.  and  agricultural  subjects 
nomica  and  govcmnxent. 

He  18  marrlMl.  and  the  Zubers  havjs 
Mr  Lyons  studied  at  Columbia 
paper  work  7  yeora,  specializing  rece 
agricultural  and  industrial  problenu 
economics. 

He  is  a  nephew  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
full  name  is  Hilary  Herbert  Lyons, 
aaaoclates  as  Herbert  Lyons,  Jr. 
The  nine  successful  Nleman 
writers  and  four  reporters,  were 
lected.    In   addition   to   Mr.    Zuber 
Lahey.  36.  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
reporter  on  the  Baltimore  Sun:  IrrlAg 
on   the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;    Lo  lis 
the  Boston  Globe;    John   McL.-  Clarl: 
Washington   (D    C  i    Poat;  Wesley 
ton  Herald:  and  Bdwin  J.  Paxton.  Jr 
aasoctate  editor  on  the  Paducah  (Ky 


for  the  News  since  1930. 

waa  reared   in   Montgomery. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to 

staff   of   the   Montgomery 

the   Augusta    (Ga.)    Hrrald. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  as  re- 

as  aaaociate  editor,  back  to 


sciools  and  later  was  a  special 

College  here. 

editorials  on  political,  eco- 
Uarvard  he  will  study  eco- 


a  young  daughter.  Jans, 
rslty  and  has  been  In  i.ews- 
ftly  in  editorials  on  sou' hem 
At  Harvard  he  will  study 


n.  Rucker.  Birmingham.     His 
but  is  generally  known  by 


Jr 


candllatea. 


including  five  edl-orial 

Sunday  night.     Thos«  se- 

Mr.    Lyons,    are    Edw:n    A. 

I^aily  News;   Pranlt  S.  Hof  kins. 

Dtllard.  33.  editorial  wrlt«r 

M.   Lyons.  40,  reporter  on 

27.   editorial    writer  on    the 

25,  reporter  on  the  Bos- 

25.  chief  editorial  writer  and 

Sun-Democrat.  i 


naoked 
and 


P\  ller, 


MANT    COMPKTED    f  01 


Competing  for   the  fellowships  w*re 
writers,   and    130    newspaper   erecutl/es 
many  of  the  best  known  newspapers 
cmnu  Included  111  from  the  Mldwesi 
States.   46   from   the   South,  35   fron 
far    West,    and    20    from    the   3outqw«at 
Island.  Nevada,  and  Louisiana  were 

The  fellowships  were  established 
and  Agnes  Wahl  Nleman  Fund  of  a 
was  bequeathed  to  Harvard  to  prQcxf>te 
of  Journalism  In  the  United  States 
specially  qualified  for  Journalism 

Mr.   Nleman   was  the  founder  anA 
Journal      The  bequest  to  the  unlve^ity 
wUl. 

Under  a  broad  plan  adopted  by 
courses  from  the  regular  university 
mittad  to  choose  the  fields  In  whicb 
not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  Jouipalism 
re«ldence  at  Harvard,  nor  can  they 

The  awards   were   made  on  the 
mltt«e  on  Nleman  fellowahips.     The 
future  years  the  number  of  fellowships 
to  15  annually  and  that  only  9  were 
than  the  expected  Income  from  the 
year      The  amount  of  each  fellowship 
of  the  fellows  suggested, 

M«M1ffll    or   OClMMlTTKB 


The  members  of  the  committee 
llaher   of  the   Richmond   News 
lege    of    Win  lam   and    Mary 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
New  Tork.  special   writer  for   the 
other   newspaper*.     All   three  are 
of  overseers. 

In  addition  to  a  full  program  of 
together  from  time  to  time  for 
confronting   Journalism    in    the 
will   meet  with    the  fellows   from 
points  of  view  on  these  problems. 

An  advisory  committee  will  assist 
courses  and  offer  any  advice  which 
fullest  advantage  of  tht  opportunity 

Members  of  the  advisory  conmU 
retary  to   the   Harvard  Corporation. 
Llttauer  professor  of  political 
public  administration:   Carl  J 
and  tutor  In  the  division  of  historj 
Howard  Jone«.  professor  of  English 
the  Harvard  University  news  office. 


tlse 


economy 
Prtet  rich 


(Montgomery 

Two  Alabama 

DL<itlnctlon  has  again  come  to 
course)  being  an  alximnua  ot  the 


HONOaS 

160   reporters.  22  editorial 

and    special    writers   from 

m  the  United  States.     AppU- 

70  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 

New   England.   29   from    the 

Only    Vermont,    Rhode 

30t  represented. 

under  the  Lucius  W.  Nlrman 

)proxlmately  11,000.000.  vhlch 

and  elevate  the  standards 

and  educate  persons  deemed 


publisher  of  the   Milwaukee 
was  made  in  his  widow's 

harvard  the  fellows  will  telect 

curriculum.     They  were  per- 

they  will  study.     They  will 

during  their  peritKl  of 

candidates  for  any  degree. 

ijecommendatlons  of   the    :om- 

unlversity  announced  th.it  in 

probably  will  be  fronn   12 

given  this  year  because  le.ss 

fund  was  available  this  nr.st 

was  adjtisted  to  the  needs 


John  Stewart  Bryan,  pub- 
and   president   of    the    Col- 

Kllery  Sedgwick.  Bo-ton. 
e;  and  Walter  Llp>prrann. 
York   Herald  Tribune    and 

ra  of   the  Harvard   tKjfird 


w»re 

Leader 
chairman: 
MSf  adni 
^ew 
mpmbe: 

study,  the  men  will  be  brought 

dlscu  alons  uf  the  various  problems 

Unl  ,ed   States.     Outstanding    men 

t|me   to  time,   presenting   their 

the  fellows  In  mapping  their 
will  enable  them  to  take   the 
offered  by  tto  awards. 

are  Jerome  D.  Greene,  sec- 
chairman:    Alvln    H.    Hansen. 
In  the  graduate  schocil  of 
professor  of  government 
government,  and  economics; 
and  Arthur  WJd,  directior  of 


A  Ivertlser )  | 

EDrrass  Hcknoud 

Alasama  editors,  one  of  these   (of 
Ad^rtUer.    The  Nleman  Founda- 


tion named  nire  .^rr.pr'can  new'^paprr  wrltfrs  to  take  ft  year's  study 
at  Harvard,  and  two  of  these  are  .Mabam.ans.  That,  we  think.  Is  a 
distinct  honor  to  a  State  who"*'  prople  arf>  hr.lf  bl;ni  because  of  the 
stars  that  fell  on  them  that  time  and  gave  them  concussion  of  the 
brain,  or  something 

You  have  to  b**  go-icl  to  cret  a  N:eman  fellowship.  The  Nlemnns 
owned  the  Mllwnukoo  Journal  They  loved  their  country,  they  loved 
daily  Journalism,  T!ipy  wanted  to  make  It  p>of-8lble  to  broaden  the 
Intellectual  scope  of  the  men  iind  women  who  write  for  our  news- 
papers, and  so  they  sot  aside  approximately  $1,000,000  to  provide 
fellowships  at  Harvard,  wherp  these  men  and  women  could  have  1 
year  of  intensive  study  of  basic  American  problems.  Including  par- 
ticularly economics  and  potitu.s  They  specifically  provided  that  no 
Journalist  was  eligible  who  rnulrl  not  get  a  Jpave  of  absence  from 
his  paper  and  be  assured  of  hl.s  Job  upon  the  completion  of  hla 
course  of  studv 

And  so  It  is  hlchly  creditable  to  the  Birmingham  News  and  the 
Mobile  Pre.s.s- Register  that  they  should  have  encouraged  men  on 
their  staffs  to  .seek  the.se  fnllowships 

It  Is  even  more  rredltub'e  to  Mr  Osburn  Zuber.  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Blnnini?ham  News,  and  Mr  Hilary  Herbert  Lyons,  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Mobile  PreKs-Regtster.  that  they  should  have 
been  chosen  by  the  Nleman  com.mittee,  for,  after  all,  they  were  in 
competition  with  all  the  editors  of  the  United  States  for  the  few 
favors  that  the  Nleman  Foundation  had  to  bestow.  Out  of  the  nine, 
Alabamiana  won  two     Pas.s  the  orange  Juice,  please. 

Zuber  never  before  went  to  college  except  as  a  lecturer,  although 
we  believe  he  claims  that  he  did  do  some  special  work  at  Birming- 
ham-Southern. He  Is  ft  graduate  of  Sidney  Lanier  High  School  in 
Mcntgomery.  He  knows  much  more  about  a  cow  pasture  than  he 
does  about  a  university  campus,  a?.d  when  he  and  his  telescope 
arrive  at  Cambridge  next  fall  we  hope  to  have  a  staff  photographer 
on  hand  to  take  his  picture  as  he  seeks  a  modest  boarding  house. 

You  see,  we  knew  Zuber  in  the  old  country.  In  his  green  cub 
days  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Advertiser  At  that  time  he 
thought  Harvard  was  a  correspondence  school  located  in  Boston. 
Now  he  knows  that  It  is  something  else  and  is  located  in  Cambridge, 
wherever  that  town  may  be     Well  liave  to  look  it  up. 

Lyons  Is  not  an  Advertiser  alumnus,  but  he  might  as  well  have 
been  He  Is  named  for  Hilary  Herbert,  Confederate  colonel.  Ala- 
bama Congressman,  and  member  of  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  all  of  which 
means  something  to  the  Advertiser  He  Is  a  Lyons  of  Mobile  and 
a  kinsman  of  the  Hills  of  Montgomery  Plainly,  he  belongs.  Lyons 
and  Zuber  are  forceful  and  gifted  editorial  wrlU-rs.  They  love  their 
State  and  expect  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  serving  It,  In  order 
to  serve  it  with  greater  efTectiven'^'ss  and  distinction  they  wish  to 
spend  a  year  at  Harvard  the  better  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
mission  as  leaders  After  they  have  taken  their  barrel  of  apples  to 
their  teachers  and  read  the  heavy  tomes  they  must  read  and  been 
questioned  about  them,  they  will  return  to  their  home  State  and 
begin  the  performance  of  a  great  service  to  their  people. 

The  Advertiser  congratulates  Mr  Zuber  and  Mr.  Lyons  and  it  con- 
gratulates also  their  nev^'spapers  and  their  State.  They  have  been 
appropriately  honored. 


[Tallajcga  Daily  Home] 
NiiM.i^N  Awards  to  Alabami.\ns  Editors  Honored 
Two  Alabama  editorial  writers  have  been  selected  out  of  nine 
who  were  chasen  over  the  country  fur  Harvard  fellowships  for 
the  academic  year  beginning  in  September  They  are  Osburn 
Zuber,  chief  editorial  vvriter  of  the  Birmingham  News,  and  Herbert 
Lyons.  Jr  .  who  occupies  a  similar  position  with  the  Mobile  Press- 
Register.  The  selections  were  made  from  a  list  of  312  men  on 
195  papers  in  44  States.  This  Is  high  recognition  for  the  two  Ala- 
bama editors  and  their  ability  to  benefit  by  study  and  research  at 
Harvard.  They  also  serve  a.s  an  illu.'^i.ration  to  the  public  that  the 
newspaper  business  and  news  .;alhpriag  and  editorial  writing  are 
not  the  happy-go-lucky  affairs  that  are  so  often  depicted  in  the 
movies  and  In  stories,  but  constitute  a  serious  career  in  which  the 
workers  are  constantly  endeavonng  to  improve  themselves  to  be 
able  to  turn  out  a  better  clauss  of  work.  We  congratulate  the 
News  and  the  Press- Register  iii  having  two  such  outstanding  men 
on  iheir  staffs. 


[  Selma  Times- Journal  ] 
A  Tritjmph  roR  .\lab.\m.\  s  Press 

The  entire  press  of  .M.ibama  s.^am.-^  ;n  the  natural  gratification  of 
the  Birmingham  News  and  the  Mobile  Press  over  selection  of 
Associate  Editors  Osburn  Zuber  and  Hilary  Herbert  Lyons.  Jr., 
among  the  first  nine  journalists  of  the  Nation  for  Nlemaji  fellow- 
ships at   Harvard   University 

Mr  Zuber.  of  the  N<w-;  and  Mr  Lyons,  of  the  Press,  have  made 
enviable  records  as  edit.>rlal  wr.ters  of  their  papers,  and  both  are 
widely  quoted  and  con.-ulted  by  their  colleagues  in  other  States  as 
well  as  Alabam.a 

We  have  long  been  >,f  the  bchef  that  Alabama  stands  high  In  the 
South  for  the  general  exreilence  of  her  newspapers,  and  the  choice 
of  Editors  Zuber  and  Lyon^  confirms  this  belief  in  impressive 
degree. 

The  smaller  new.spapers  of  the  State,  because  of  their  limited 
staffs,  cannot  hopx.'  for  much  compjetlticn  for  such  opportunities 
as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  these  fortunate  gentlemen,  so  perhaps 
they  will  permit  u.s,  t<To,  to  l(K)k  upon  them  as  our  representatives 
la  the  select  journalistic  company  at  Harvard. 
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The  Only  Voluntary  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  4.  1938 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  wise  heads  get  together, 

well-nigh  unans-vrorable  questions  can  be  answered,  and  well- 
nigh  insuperable  obstacles  can  be  overcome.  Wise  heads 
have  gotten  together  in  the  national  coat  and  suit  industry. 
In  that  Industry  the  employers  and  employees  have  set  up 
the  National  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  Recovery  Board.  It 
was  fet  up  for  the  solution  ol  labor  problems  and  labor  dis- 
putes. It  has  a  unique  record.  Both  the  national  coat  and 
suit  manufacturers  and  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workeis'  Union  are  to  be  congratulated  in  setting  up  this 
board.  A  board  which  President  David  Dubinsky  of  the 
union  has  properly  called  the  parliament  of  the  coat  and 
suit  Industry.  This  board  has  made  a  record  in  its  2y2 
years  of  existence  In  the  field  of  industrial  self-government. 
The  bocotl  is  administered  by  representatives  of  the  workers 
and  of  the  employers.  It  functions  In  a  highly  Important 
industry,  an  industry  that  affords  a  livelihood  to  50,000 
manufacturing  workers,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  more 
than  $50,000,000,  with  annual  sales  of  upward  of  $260,000,000. 

Seventeen  hundred  firms  are  affiliated,  comprising  95  per- 
cent of  all  coat  and  suit  concerns  and  98  percent  of  the  total 
IM'oduction  of  women's  coats  and  suits  in  the  country.  Hiese 
concerns  are  located  in  13  States  and  71  cities.  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  there  are  1,390  firms  embracing  620 
manufacturers  and  Jobbers,  and  T70  contractors. 

At  this  Juncture  I  am  pleased  to  give  the  views  of  P. 
Nathan  "WoU,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Coat  and 
Suit  Recovery  Board: 

HZALTBT  iKSuantT  Nkcxssart 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  history  of  our  industry  one  sees  two 
principles  struggling  for  acceptance. 

The  firet  was  the  idea  that  workers  and  employes  stunild  estab- 
lish collective  relations  and  perlodlcaUy  enter  Into  agreements  aped- 
fying  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  and  establishing 
machina7  for  the  settlement  ot  dilutes. 

Tbt  second  was  the  idea  that  Industrial  regulations  must  be 
promoted  to  devek^  a  sound  and  healthy  economic  stancture  tor 
the  industry. 

The  first  idea  came  to  fruition  as  far  back  as  1910  with  the  »tg"t"|f 
of  the  protocol,  the  first  collective  agreement  ever  negotiated  In  the 
Indtistry.  The  second  principle,  that  Indvistrlal  regulation  Is  neces- 
sary to  promote  a  healthy  Industrial  structure,  has  had  a  harder 
Btruggle  to  gain  acceptance. 

It  took  foresight  and  vision  and  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order  on  the  part  of  labor  and  Industry  to  see  that  although  one 
might  write  the  finest  ooUectlve  agreement,  ft  would  not  bring  the 
benefits  expected  of  it  If  the  Indijstry  were  In  a  state  of  demoraliaa- 
tlon  brought  about  by  internal  weaknesaea. 

This  principle  received  its  greatest  Impetus  under  the  N.  R.  A., 
when  minimum  wages  and  maxlmimi  hours  and  Umltatkm  and 
designation  of  contractors  and  fair-trade  practices,  backed  by  the 
force  of  Government,  brought  a  degree  of  stability  to  tlie  industry 
never  before  attained. 

VOIDING    or    N.    K.    A.    PBZ5KNTED    PEOBLEM 

However,  with  the  voiding  of  the  N.  R.  A.  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  May  27.  1935,  the  coat  and  suit  Industry  was  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  helplessly  resigning  itself  to  a  return  to  the 
period  of  cutthroat  competition  and  chaos  that  prevaUed  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  code  or  of  devising  some  instrumentality  by 
which  the  gains  that  had  been  achieved  could  be  maintained. 

Fortunately,  there  w&k  farslghted  leaders  In  indtistry  and  labor 
who  voiced  their  faith  that  the  civilized  labor  and  coounerclal 
standards  which  had  been  buUt  up  under  the  N.  R.  A.  could  be 
continued. 

Established  on  July  15,  1995.  the  Recovery  Board  has  now  passed 
t&e  a ^ -year  mark.  Its  work  during  this  period  has  constituted 
a  unique  experiment  in  Industrial  self-government. 

The  major  task  that  faced  the  Recovery  Board  when  It  was 
launched  In  July  1935  was  to  weld  together  the  various  markets 
Into  a  luitlonal  organiaatton  representative  of  aU  factors  of  the 
industry  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  dllBcultles  encountered,  this  has  been  achieved. 

The  National  Executive  Board,  the  governing  body  of  the  orgaa- 
taaUon,  conalata  of  rapseaentatlvea  at  tbe  enqtloyos' 


and  of  the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Work****  Union  In  the 
metropolitan  area  and  the  eastern,  central,  and  Pacific  coast  re- 
gions. Offices  are  maintained  iind  regional  boards  function  In  all 
the  important  markets. 

The  maintenance  of  fair  labor  and  trade  practice  standards  and 
the  creation  of  an  agency  for  the  consideration  of  Indtistry-wlde 
problems  was  foremost  in  the  mmds  of  those  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Recovery  Board.  To  salvage  the  etandards  labonously 
built  up  under  the  N.  R.  A.  waii  their  hope.  Today  the  facts  bear 
Sequent  witness  that  this  has  been  accomplished. 

Where  a  coUecUve  agreement  exists  in  a  locality  the  labor  stand> 
ardfi  therein  set  up  are  binding  on  all  members  oX  the  Recovery 
Board  in  that  locality.  Investigations  are  regularly  conducted  by  a 
staff  of  trained  and  experienced  accountants  to  determine  wbethar 
violations  have  occurred. 

Limitation  and  designation  of  contractors,  one  of  the  reforms  In 
the  industry  Inaugurated  under  the  code,  has  been  continued  and 
strengthened  under  the  Recoverj  Board.  Now,  as  \inder  the  N.  R.  A., 
Jobbers  and  manufacturers  must;  designate  the  contractors  actually 
required  and  must  limit  their  production  to  those  designated, 
divide  the  work  equitably  among  them,  and  pay  them  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cover  the  required  scale  of  wages  plus  a  leaaonabl* 
amoimt  for  overhead. 

coNstntsas'  paorscrnoN  labb.  succassrcL 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  the  Recovery  Board  was  determined  to 
continue  the  vise  of  a  label  slmUar  to  the  one  in  operation  under 
the  N,  R.  A.  which  shotild  symbolize  to  the  consxuning  public  pro- 
duction under  fair  labor  and  conunerclal  standards.  Thus,  tt 
launched  the  Consumers'  Protective  Label  and  enlisted  the  support 
of  ooxksumers  and  retailers. 

A  campaign  publiciziog  the  label  is  being  constantly  carried  on 
by  the  Consumers'  Education  Division  of  the  Reoovery  Board  among 
women's  organisations  throughout  the  country.  Scores  of  organ- 
izations, representing  millions  c>f  women,  have  not  only  endorsed 
the  label  but  are  actively  publicizing  It  in  a  number  of  ways  among 
their  membership,  through  distribution  of  literature,  conferences, 
and  resolution::,  etc. 

The  women  of  the  country  are  becoming  label  minded.  Groups 
have  been  formed  In  every  part  trf  the  country  composed  of  women 
from  all  walks  of  life  who  have  raobilized  their  power  as  consumers 
to  induce  retailers  to  purchase  only  garments  upon  which  have 
been  affixed  the  consumers'  protection  label,  the  beet  guarantee 
that  such  garments  have  been  pjxxluced  under  fair  labor  and  com- 
mercial standards.  Surveys  conducted  by  shoppers  in  various  parts 
of  the  covmtry  Indicate  that  90  percent  of  the  garments  on  display 
In  retail  establishments  bear  the  label. 

The  label  has  received  the  unqualified  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  through  Its  various  publications  has  called  upon  the 
viramen  of  the  country  to  support  this  movement. 

In  this  cormectlon.  a  word  of  la-lbute  must  be  paid  to  the  work- 
ers in  the  Industry  who  have  materially  aided  in  this  work  by 
exercising  vigilance  in  seeing  to  It  that  garments  are  produced  with 
the  label. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  maintenance  of  fair  labor  stand- 
ards is  the  Recovery  Board's  work  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  fair-trade  practices.  It  Is  obvious  that  an  impoverished 
industry  cannot  uphold  fair  labor  standards.  When  employers,  for 
Instance,  are  harassed  by  unjusi:lfied  returns,  exoeoilve  discounts* 
or  direct  or  indirect  forms  of  price  pressure  from  large  retail  ooax- 
blnations.  chain  stores,  and  mall-order  houses,  so  that  they  are 
iweventad  trom  ejuning  a  fair  retvim.  decent  labor  standards  are 
aocMi  discarded,  as  pwst  exporlenee  has  shown. 

TACKUMG   ATTACKS   OH   TAJM  PIICBS 

The  recovery  board  has  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  laying 
the  fotmdatlon  of  a  healthy  price  structure  in  the  indiistry. 

An  energetic  campaign  is  carried  on  to  coimteract  the  deatna^' 
tlve  effect  of  so-called  sales  by  retailers  which  induce  prenoature 
and  excessive  mark-downs,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  Industry. 

This  Is  done  through  periodic  Investigations  made  by  the  Board 
of  alleged  sensational  sales.  The  ucttial  facts  are  ascertained  and 
members  are  advised  of  exaggerations  contained  In  advertisement* 
and  are  thus  encouraged  to  maintain  their  price  levels. 

The  present  recession  in  business  activity  has  of  course  had  Ita 
rei>ercusslons  in  our  indxistry  during  the  past  acason.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  our  stablUzatlon  machinery  has  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  cushioned  us  against  the  economic  imp^^'t^  of  tba 
current  recession. 

Notwithstanding  the  advances  that  have  been  made,  we  are  tm 
from  solving  the  many  baffling  problems  that  confront  our  indus- 
try and  press  for  solution. 

Fior  exami^,  the  dollar  sales  volume  of  the  Industry  has  been 
declining  partly  due  to  decreased,  purchasing  power  generally  and, 
to  some  extent,  to  inrocKis  made  by  overlapping  trades. 

StIPPOBTS    WACX-HOUa   LXGISLATIOIT 

In  the  final  analysis  the  prosperity  of  our  industry  depends 
upon  a  continuous  Increase  in  the  busring  power  of  the  popula- 
tion. Only  thus  can  our  declining  vcdume  of  production  be  ar- 
rested. This  view  was  endorsed  at  the  recent  convention  of  th» 
recovery  board,  which  adopted  a  reeolutton  supfxirting  Pederal 
wage  and  hour  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  poorer-paid  section  ot 
the  peculation  to  sttmtilate  purchasing  power  and  expand  ttm 
market  for  clothing. 

In  a  memorandtmi  submitted  to  the  convention  on  this  qoee- 
tkm  by  Isidore  Nagler,  general  manager  of  the  New  York  Joint 
Board  of  Cloakmakers,   he  pointed  out  that   in    X93t,  ai  ,000,00 
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faml'.lM.   or   nearly  80   percent   of 
•▼erage    »300   or    less   per    year   for 
experts,    they   should  have  spent 
selves  with  adequate  clothing.     To 
would  require  an  Income  of 

Altogether,  the   accompllahmenta 
the  2  ■■2   years  of  Its  existence  have 
of  those  who  believed  that 
orer  Individual  selflahnesa:  that  the 
could   develop   unity   of   purpose 
fresh  approach  toward  vexing 


tie   total,   each   spent   on   the 

(lothlng.   while,   according   to 

to   $690   to   provide   thera- 

thlB.  however,  such  famil.es 

•2.000  and  »3,000  a  year 

the  recovery  board  durlag 

^ore  than  Justified  the  hop-es 

IntelllgeJit  cooperation  could  triiimph 

>ldest  of  all  the  needle  tnuies 

anl  action   and   a   flexible   and 

problima  and  changing  conditloiis. 


•520 
d) 
betweei  i 

(If 


TH«  OWLT    VOLUlfTAaT 


This  code  U  a  going  concern  and 
All  the  manufacturers,  menibers  of 
ers  Involved  In  this  code,  are  heart 
Ing      They  have  substituted  the  co 
have   substituted   dlsctission  for   di 
mutual  agreement  as  a  remedy  for 

The   example  of   this  group  can 
other   industries.     An  example  that 
{>eace  and  security. 

Employers  and  employees  have 
of  the  fact  that  men  can  use  i' 
thelr   difflcultlea.     This   code   Is 
mutual   wlUlngneas  to  meet 
talnty  of  healthy  worlting 
Income,  better  living  standards, 
•gement    can    realize    a    reasonable 

In  this  connection  I  pay  tribute 
Involved   but  also  to  the   followlnj 
(•neral  secretary;  Isidore  Nagles, 
asd  siilt  Industry;  Lulgl  Antonnl. 
tJmhey.    executive   secretary;    and 
counsel  of  the  Intenutlonal  Ladle: 


IfDtTSTUAL   CODK 

lias  met  with  eminent  success. 

the  many  thousands  of  worli- 

tlly  satisfied  with  Its  functlon- 

iiiierence  table  for  strife:   they 

distrust;    they   have   Bub«tltut«id 

labor  dlAcuItles. 

readily   be   followed   by   many 

points  the  way  to  Industrial 


herein  a  striking  demonstration 

,  peaceful  methods  to  sol'e 

on   mutual    confidence   ard 

It  spells  greater  cer- 

of  a  more   adequate  wai^e 

greater  certainty  that  maii- 

proflt. 

lot  only  to  the  manufacturers 
David   Dublnsky,    president- 
board  manager  of  the  coat 
vice  president;  Frederick  P. 
iienle     D.    Vincent,    leglsaatlve 
Garment  WOTkers'  Union. 
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Common  Sense  About  the  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVik  J.  MAAS 

OF  MfNNisOTA 

IN  THE  HOlfSE  OF 
Tuesday, 


Ap-il 


BBU  IB 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF   HON. 

APRIL  4 


Mr.  MAAS.    Mr.  Speaker, 
marks  In  the  Rbcoro.  I  include 
ered  over  the  radio  yesterday 
York  [Mr.  BabtohI: 


SkM  the  guast  of  the  Columbia 
to  talk  to  you  a  few  mlnutea  In 
highly  controversial  reorganlaatiai 
be    reaaonably    free    from   part' — 
patriotic  and  conscientious  on 
that  a  little  later  my  good  friend 
RaTBTTmw.  is  to  address  you  oTer  "" 

I  should  like  to  talk  as  the 
have  been  most  of  my  life,  and 
Z  have  been  for  only  a  little  more 

The   talk   of   dictatorship   does 
bill  does  not  mean  dicta  torhlp. 
la  too  firm  and  deep.    As  my  I> 
0*CONNoa.  said  In  his  able  speech 
no  dictatorship  in  this  country  so 
otir  two  hands.    All  that  can  be 
makes  for  greater  concentration 
that  the  difference  between 
■hip  is  only  one  of  degree 


HO    KXJHOMT    or    EFTtLUMCT 


The  bill  will  not  produce  »ny 
have  ceased  to  argue  that  It  wl]  I 
rearrangement   of    oTcrl^plng    bi- 
promote    efllclency.     But    what    Is 
President  of  the  United  States 
of  his   predeceseors:    he   has 
cooperative    and    complacent 
Oockgreat.     If  at  any  time  he  had 
direction  of  economy  or  efficiency 
leaders  on  the  hill      Yet  no  bur 
partment  recvganiaed.  no  expense 
whole  drive  haa  been  for  more  *"- 
approprlaUona.    If  with  such 
Prealdent  haa  broxight  about  no 
now  assume  that  the  wresting  of 
wni  raddenly  produce  a  dlilerent 
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uiider  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

the  following  address  deliv- 

>y  the  gentleman  from  New 


Broadcasting  Co.  I  am  privileged 

common-eense  way  about  the 

bill.     I  hope  what   I  say  will 

hip.      Tliere    are    men    equally 

both  sides.     For  example,  I  know 

the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Sau 

same  network. 

...   and  the  reporter  which  I 

Just  as  a  Congressman,  which 

4  months. 

not   greatly   disturb   me.     This 

love  of  freedom  in  otu-  people 

^_itic  friend.  Congressman  Johw 

opposing  the  bill,  there  will  be 

long  as  we  keep  our  voices  and 

truthfully  said  is  that  this  bill 

>f  power  in  the  Executive   and 

of  power  and  dlctator- 


thM 

obterver 
net 
tian 

n< 
Tlie 
Demo  Tatic 


conce  itratlon 
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economies;   even  Its  proponents 
They  do  insist  that  by  the 
bt^reaua   and   departments    it    will 
the   record?      For    5    years   the 
his  had  greater  powers  than  any 
enjoyed   overwhelming    majorities  of 
Meyibers    in    both    Houses    of    the 
wanted  to  make  a  move  in  the 
all  It  needed  was  a  nod  to  his 
bur^u  has  been   abolished,   no  de- 
reduced.     On  the  contrary,  the 
buieaus,  oKtre  complexities,  greater 
treiiendous  power  to  reor^fanize  the 
reorganizations,  why  should  we 
additional  powers  from  Ocngreas 
]  es\Ut? 


DETt^T    WOULD    SAVE    JOBS 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  are  not  being  frank  with  us  when  they 
maintain  that  it  Is  merely  a  routine  measure  oi  no  special  conse- 
quence It  has  large  consequences,  both  practical  and  psychologl- 
^  In  a  democracy.  wher»  public  opinion  \s  the  supreme  power, 
psychological  factors  are  often  more  important  than  the  purely 
practical  The  plain  and  unassailable  fact  is  that  public  opinion 
in  this  country  today  Is  in  a  highly  nervous  state  Men  are 
stunned  by  business  troubles,  broken-spirited  by  the  loss  of  Jobs 
or  the  fear  that  they  may  lose  them.  The  other  night  »  manu- 
facturer called  me  on  the  telephone  from  the  Middle  West.  Said 
he  "A  delegation  of  our  workmen  has  Just  left  my  ofHce--eyery 
one  of  them  a  supporter  of  the  President  In  the  last  election.  The 
spokesman  explained.  What  can  we  do  to  stop  this  vicious  reor- 
ganization blur  ■•  My  friend  said  that  in  all  his  years  of  business 
experience  he  had  never  seen  his  workers  so  deadly  serious  or  so 
disturbed.  He  added  that  the  decline  In  his  orders  during  the 
past  few  days  had  been  sharper  than  at  any  time  since  the  de- 
pression began,  and  that  he  could  attribute  It  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  reorganization  hUl. 

He  may  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong,  but  when  public  opinion 
is  hysterical  It  Is  only  a  short  step  to  panic.  And  panic  means 
bad  business  and  the  loss  of  Jobs.  I  personally  have  no  doubt 
that  if  this  bUl  can  be  defeated  or  postponed  untU  a  calmer  period 
It  will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  promote  business 
improvement  and  Immediate  employment.  Such  action  may  save 
many  Jobs. 

BEWA^RE    or    GUT    BEARERS 

Some  suspicion  must  always  attach  to  a  measure  that  is  thrust 
upon  the  Congress  by  the  methods  used  in  this  case.     What  prom- 
ises   were   made,    what    threats    were    hinted    to    force   the    passage 
through  the  Senate  we  can  only  guess.     The  air  is  full  of  rumors. 
But  with   all  the  pressure  and  patronage  the   Issue  was  so  close 
that  a  change  of  three   votes  would   have  meant  defeat.     In  the 
House    the    program    cf    the    administration    was    to    jam    the    bill 
through    with   practically   no   debate.     This   plan   was   WTecked    by 
Democratic  revolt.     Now  the  strategy  Is  to  buy  off  Important  ele- 
ments of  opposition  by  spacious  amendments,  private  promises,  and 
secret   understandings.     The    veterans    are    to    be    placated   by    ex- 
empting the  Veterans'  Admlni-stratlon.     The  railroad  brotherhoods 
and  the  labor  forces  are  promised  that  the  departments  and  bureatis 
in  which  they  are  most  interested  will  be  passed  over.     The  church 
is  to  be  given  assurance  that  the  education  of  our  youth  will  not 
be  regimented.     I  have  fori^otten  most  of  my  Latin,  but  I  remem- 
ber   one    sentence — Timeo    Danaos    et    dona    ferentes — I    fear    the 
Greeks    bearing    gifts      To    the    veterans,    the    labor    unions,    the 
church,  and   all   other  groups   one   might  say:    -Beware  of   a   bill 
that  can  only   be   passed   by   gifts  and   promises  such   as  are   now 
being  made.     If  it  is  so  bad   for   you   that  you  must  be  promised 
exemption,  then  the  strong  suspicion  Is  that  it  must  be  bad  lor 
the  rest  of  us  as  well." 

Blow     AT     CTVTL    SERVICE 

My  chief  crttlclsm  Is  that  the  bill  does  take  away  from  Congress 
and  give  to  the  President  powers  which  are  guaranteed  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution  and  should  never  be  surrendered  to  any 
President  at  any  time.  It  takes  away  the  power  of  Congress  to 
protect  and  defend  the  civil  service  As  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Georgia  [Mr  Ramspeck],  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Civil  Service,  said,  we  would  not  think  of  reducing  the 
Supreme  Court  from  nine  Judges  to  one  Judge  and  making  that 
one  subject  to  the  will  of  the  President.  Yet  this  bill  will  abolish 
the  bipartisan  Civil  Service  Commission  and  put  the  Job  of  every 
employee  of  the  United  States  at  the  mercy  of  one  administrator,  a 
Presidential  appointee. 

CONTROL    or    PtTRSE    STRINGS 

Moot  Important  of  all  to  me  Is  the  fact  that  the  bill  by  abolish- 
ing the  Comptroller  General  takes  away  from  Congress  the  power 
over  the  purse  strings  To  be  sure,  we  are  given  a  high-sounding 
substitute  In  the  creation  of  the  new  office  of  auditor  general. 
But  this  merely  means  that  the  Congress.  Instead  of  having  control 
over  the  money  before  It  Is  spent,  will  only  have  an  auditor"! 
repcMrt  after  It  has  been  spent.  You  know  In  your  own  business 
or  your  own  family  that  control  before  the  cash  is  gone  Is  all  that 
really  counts. 

Seven  hundred  years  ago  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  England, 
2.000  knights  In  armor,  gathered  at  Runnymede  to  extort  from 
King  John  the  Magna  Carta — the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of 
England  and  our  own.  One  of  the  great  objectives  which  they 
there  attained  was  the  control  of  the  purse  strings  by  Parliament. 
That  power  of  Parliament  over  the  purse  strings  made  and  has 
kept  England  a  free  country  It  has  made  our  Congresd  an  Inde- 
pendent and  effective  department  of  our  Government.  Whenever 
that  power  Is  surrendered,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Congress  begins  to  be  gone. 

WOrU)    DMTURB    BALANCE 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  with  all  charity,  but  In  all  earnestness, 
that  the  advocates  of  this  measure  are  too  partisan  when  they  seek 
to  make  the  common  people  of  this  Nation  believe  that  they  have 
only  one  powerful  friend,  the  President.  The  poor,  the  weak, 
the  unorganized,  the  religious,  and  the  racial  minorities  have  three 
powerful  friends.  These  are  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Federal  courts.  So  long  as  these  three  are  kept  In  balance  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  common  man  are  secure.  Disturb 
that  balance,  however  Uttle,  and  security  is  diminished. 
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Always  those  wTm)  seek  to  disturb  the  balance  are  reactlonarlea. 
They  believe  in  their  hearts  that  they  are  liberals,  but  Mstory 
prores  them  to  be  reactionaries.  Always  those  who  seek  to  main- 
tain the  balance  are  liberals.  They  may  be  accused  of  being 
reactionaries,  but  history  proves  them  to  be  liberals. 

8o  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress,  If  erer  a  propcnal  Is  made 
to  take  away  or  dlmlntah  the  powers  granted  to  the  Preatdent  by 
the  Constitution  I  shall  vote  "no  " 

8o  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congresa,  if  ever  a  proposal  Is  made 
to  take  away  or  diminish  the  powers  granted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  the  ConvSUtution  I  shall  vote  "no." 

So  loTif;  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Ocmgrees.  If  ever  a  proposal  Is  made 
to  surrender  or  abridge  the  powers  granted  to  the  Cozisreas  by  the 
Constitution  I  shall  vote  "no  " 

When  all  the  shouting  and  tumult  is  over  the  real  issue  presented 
by  this  bill  ts  Just  exactly  as  simple  as  ttiat. 


False  and  Misleading  Propaganda  by  the  Big  Inter- 
ests Against  Reorganization  Bill  Transcends 
Anything  Ever  Known  Before  in  the  History  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^. 
Tuesdav.  April  i.  1938 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent  to  which  some 
Republican  leaders  and  others  will  go  In  their  efforts  to 
weaken  the  deserved  confidence  of  the  American  people  In 
President  Roosevelt  is  indeed  amazing. 

During  the  last  3  weeks,  according  to  the  public  press, 
150,000  telegrams  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  have 
been  sent  to  Members  of  Congress  In  connection  with  the 
reorganization  bill  now  before  the  House.  I  myself  have  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  telegrams  and  hundreds  of  letters 
UF>on  this  subject,  but  very  few  from  my  district,  as  those  in 
my  district  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  President  Roose- 
velt, knowing  full  well  that  he  would  not  advocate  or  approve 
any  proposed  legislation  that  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Nation,  and  especially  the  masses. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  within  the  last  3  days  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  and  telegrams  from  those  who  at  first 
urged  me  to  vote  against  the  reorg&nization  bill,  explaining 
that  they  had  been  misled  as  to  the  real  imrpose  of  this  bill 
but  urging  me  now  to  support  it. 

While  I  have  observed  throughout  many  years  an  ever- 
increasing  effort  on  the  part  of  professional  lobbyists  and 
propagandists,  yet  I  had  not  dreamed  that  their  efforts  would 
reach  such  gigantic  proportions  and  sink  to  such  abysmal 
depths  as  they  have  regarding  this  bill.  The  abuses,  misin- 
formation, and  falsehoods  employed  on  this  occasion  have  not 
in  my  day  been  equaled  in  intensity  and  scope,  not  even  on 
the  public-utility  control  bill,  the  Supreme  Court  bill,  or  the 
wage  and  hour  bill. 

EETDBUCAJTS   DBaiUUlK   FOR   AN   BSTTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  limited  extent  I  can  make  allowances 
and  adopt  a  forgiving  attitude  toward  the  destitute  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  connection  with  their  stand  in  this  connec- 
tion, but  I  cannot  be  so  liberal  with  Democrats  who  permit 
themselves  to  be  used  In  the  furtherance  of  these  Repub- 
lican tactics;  nor  can  I  excuse  the  shameful  activities  of  the 
professional  lobbying  institutes  and  organizations  that  are 
fostered  apd  financed  by  Wall  Street  interests  to  frustrate 
President  Roosevelt's  worthy  and  altruistic  efforts  to  obtain 
speedy  and  early  legislation  to  halt  the  Wall  Street-manufac- 
tured recession,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  repeal  of  the 
capital-gains  tax,  a  modification  or  a  repeal  of  the  undivided- 
surplus  tax,  so  that  they  may  avoid  their  Just  contribution  to 
the  support  of  government,  and  the  killing  of  the  wage  and 
hour  bill,  so  that  they  may  rehire  their  dismissed  employees 
at  lower  wages  and  longer  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  realize  that  even  the  founder  of  the 
Republic.  George  Washington,    whose    imsetfish    aim    and 


achievement  was  the  independence  of  onr  great  country; 
that  the  immortal  Jefferson,  whtjse  unselfish  aim  and  achieve- 
ment was  the  establishing  of  a  popular  democratic  form  of 
government;  that  Andrew  Jackson,  who  sought  to  and  did 
wrench  the  Nation  from  the  cruclfs'tng  clutches  of  the  finan- 
cial barons;  that  Lincoln,  emancipator  of  humans  and  ex- 
emplar of  magnanimity  and  the  preserver  of  the  internal 
unity  of  our  country;  that  Teddy  Roosevelt,  whose  unsucces- 
ful  aim  was  the  emancipation  of  legitimate  business  from 
the  demoralization  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  each  In  his  day 
was  the  objective  of  violent,  unmerited,  insane  abuse,  the 
same  as  is  our  matchless  President  Franklin  D.  Roosereit, 
who  somehow  personifies  the  splendid  attributes  of  all  these 
Presidents,  and  labors  unstintedly  with  the  hope  of  righting 
the  major  wrongs  of  the  day,  making  this  country  a  better 
place  for  worthy,  willing  men  and  women,  and  to  enthrone 
and  perpetuate  the  Jeffersonlan  doctrine  of  equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  favors  to  none. 

PKOPaCAKDA    ACAITrST   BILL    IS   ST7CH   AS   WAS   WTVni    KICOWW   B^TUKl 

During  the  last  3  weeks,  as  we  all  know,  there  has  been 
waged  a  relentlessly  %vage  tirade  against  the  President,  tt 
being  charged  that  the  reorganiza  dr  i  bill  before  us  is  wanted 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  galr^ng  dictatorial  power.  The 
entire  Republican  press  of  the  country  has  diaaeminated  col- 
umn after  column  of  misleading,  yen,  false  statements  about 
this  reorganization  bill,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  stronger  reorganization  1^1  was  recommended  t^ 
Presidents  Taft,  Wilson,  and  Hoover  and  that  the  Economy 
Commission  created  by  President  Hoorer  also  recommended 
a  much  stronger  measure  to  enable  the  President  to  cope 
with  the  ever-increasing  bureaus  and  needless  Oovemmeni 
personnel. 

Although  the  senior  Senator  from  Biflchlgan  [Mr.  Vaksch- 
bsrgI  introduced  only  a  few  years  ago  a  reorganization  b£Q 
giving  the  President  greater  power  than  does  the  present 
bill,  yet  the  Senator  today  is,  for  political  purposes,  opposing 
the  present  bill. 

I  have  received  during  the  last  few  days  many  telegrams 
and  letters  from  both  Democrats  and  Repukriicans  favoring 
this  bill.  I  shall  not  place  all  of  them  In  the  Record,  but  I 
will  insert  one  as  a  specimen.    It  says: 

WoafCTKA.  lu...  Aprfl  2.  183$. 
Hoc.  Adolph  Sabath. 

House  of  Representatives,  Wa^tn^ton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbak  BCb.  Sabatb:  I  hope  aar  Representcttres  wtll  not  be 
deterred  from  passing  ttie  reorganlz&tlOD  bill  by  tbc  xnanufactured. 
partisan,  and  hysterical  oxulaugbt  of  torn  at  the  admlnlstraUon  who 
are  trying  to  make  tt  appear  that  the  qncBtlcm  at  dictatonfalp  la 
iDToIvecL  It  U  well  known  that  the  method  of  reocganlzatlon  pro- 
posed Is  the  only  method  that  can  be  BucceMful.  Congress  Is  oo 
trial  In  this  nubtter,  not  the  President.  I  am  convinced  that  thcM 
who  really  wish  economy  and  efficiency  and  "to  msilce  democracy 
wcrk"  will  vote  for  the  meaaure. 
Very  truly  youn, 

8.  R.  LooAM. 

UNBIASED    CHICAGO    DAILT     THCES    SHOWS    tnVTAISKZSS    OP     0PP06ITI0H 

As  giving  the  views  of  a  respectable  section  of  the  pobtie 
press  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  C^iicago  Daily  Times,  which  editorial  In  crystal- 
clear  language  answers  the  attacks  of  the  other  big  Chicago 
newspapers  and  shows  beyond  successful  contradiction  ttwft 
the  opposition  to  this  btU  for  eccmomy  and  efDciency  ts  not 
founded  upon  truth  or  fact.  The  Chicago  Daily  Times  is 
one  of  the  most  editorially  fair  of  the  really  great  news- 
papers of  the  Middle  West,  and  that  it  has  the  apint>val 
of  the  public  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  or  as  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  fact,  that  it  has  had  a  larger  increase  in  drculatkm 
in  the  last  18  months  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.    The  editorial  reads: 

{Prom  the  New  York  Times  for  March   12.  10831 
Bx>ocK    Mow    To    Givz    Hoovxa    Wzuc    Poweb — HABXxaoif's    Shzvt 

B»F.AK«  Tix  Vote  in  Sknate  on  BimBAn  Vxmgkk  Plan — VANDfur- 

BEBG  PaoPoeED   It — Oitebxd  as  Amendment  to  Ptanmta  Bnx— 

SoMB  Democbatb  Pavobed  tub  Pbotobal 

THE    "DICTATOB"    BILL 

If  we  were  to  believe  the  headlines  In  Chicago's  antl-Eooaevelt 
newspapers,  the  Senate  Monday  abandoned  the  democratic  sys- 
tem, betrayed  the  American  people,  and  created  oi  the  PreskleBt 
a  sort  of  super-Benlto  Hitler. 
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The  Dally  News,  the  Hearst  papen 
mou«  in  headlining  the  executive  - 
tator"    bUl.     If    one    were    to   judg 
stories  of  their  special  correapon 
»hop  now  (When  the  Hoxae  passes 
run  everything  by  decree.     As  Marc 
lion.  "If  It  were  so.  It  was  a  grlevoi^ 
al  the  record. 

Yesterdays  Herald -Examiner 
■dictator"   bill  actually  prorldes. 
amlner'B   report   as   accurately 
the   bills   Justification  stand   on 
Examiner  says  are  the  bill's  proi 

"1    Empowers   the    President   to 
soUdate  Federal  btireaus.  exempting 
cles  such   as  the  Power,   Trade.   " 
Commerce  Conunlsslons  and  the 

Every    President    since   Woodrow 
abolish    overLspping    bureaiis.    to 
that     greater     efficiency     could     be 
Bought  this  power,  as  shown  In 
Times  reproduced  to  this  column 
a  dictator? 

"2.  AboUsbes  the  bipartisan  Clvl 
o*    s   single   sdmlnlstmtor   who  ~ 
expand,  and  revamp  the  merit 
be  authorised  to  extend  the  dvU 
workers  not  now  vmder  the  merit 
What  the  above  report  falls  to 
single  administrator  will  have  a 
able  only  for  cmuee.    The  present 
the  Prealdent  at  will.     Note  that 
to  extend  the  merit  system.    Does 

**3.  Abolish  the  General  Accountl  ig 
troUer   General,   transferring   theli 
tbs  Budget  tn  the  executive  d        ' 
would  be  establlahed  luider  an 

Heretofore  the  Comptroller 
turee   In   adrance    but   audited 
flbeek  upon  him  at  all.     n  be 
any  bill  he  could,  and  did 
pendltures  for  lu  purposes.     The 
responsible  only  to  Congress  and 
the   legality   of   Government 
Prealdent  a  dictator? 

"4.  Creates  a  department  of 
a  score  of  Federal   welfare  agencl^ 
depMirtment  head  will  become  a 

Is   there   anything   In  the 
eombinlng  a  score  of  disorganized 
that  makes  the  President  a 

"5.  Creates  six  administrative 
Is  suthorl2ed  to  make  rules  and 
with  the  various  departments  and 
Will  anyone  contend  that  provlc 
world  with  six  assistants  makes  of 

"«.  BstabUahes  a  national 
ration  and  development  of  natlo4al 

For  generatlODS  we  have 
ttxnbered  areas  have  been  slashed 
and  other  mineral  resources  have 
tbelr  conservation  make  the 

•n.  Sets  June  30.  IMO.  ss  the 
oat  the  program. 

"8.  Permits  Congress  to  reject 
60  days  after  It  U  submitted,  su 
dentlal    veto.      No    reorganization 
until  It  has  been  before  the 

Do  HlUer.   ICussollnl.  or   Stalin 
democratically  elected  leglslatxire 
Even  Mr.  Hoover,  who  can  scar 
velt  admirer,  said,  regarding  the 
belief  that  It  la  eqiilvalent  or  i 
Wbom  do  the  ICewa.  the  AnMrlca^ 
they're  klddlnc.  anyway? 


and  the  Tribune  were  unanl- 

)rganlzatlon  bill  ss  the  "cUc- 

by    their    editorials    and    the 

s.  Congress  can  ]ust  shut  up 

;he  bUl)   and  the  dictator  will 

Antony  said  of  Caesar's  ambl- 

fault."     So  lets  take  a  look 


a  summary  of  what  the 

'Ve're   content   to  use   the  Ex- 

larlzlng   the   bill,   and    to    let 

report.     Here    Is   wbat    the 


reorganize,    sbollsh.    and    con- 

.^   so-<alled  quasi-Judicial  sgen- 

O  >mmun.lcatlon5   and   Interstate 

Federal  Reserve  System." 

Wilson's   time    has   sought   to 

rationalize    their    activities    so 

obtained.     Prealdent     Hoover 

clipping  from  the  New  York 

Does  this  make  the  President 


Service  Commission  In  favor 
wcjuld   be  authorized   to   develop, 

The  President  also  would 

lervlce  to  cover  200,000  Pfcderal 
srstem." 
mention  Is  the  fact  that  this 
year  term  and  will  be  remov- 
(Tommlaslon  can  be  changed  by 
President  Is  authorized  only 
iiat  make  him  a  dictator? 
„  Office  and  the  post  of  Comp- 
functlons  to    the    Director    of 
A  system  of  poet-audit 
general." 
not  only  approved  expendl- 

afterward.     There    was    no 

daagreed  with   the  objectives  of 
dlctat^rlally  refuse  to  allow  any  ex- 
new  auditor  general   would   be 
wfauld  make  periodic  reports  upon 
expe:  idltiires.     Does  this   make    the 


depar  xsent. 

auditor 
Oeniral 

tt  em 


weltare 


mei  aber 
creation 


dictator? 


provlc  Ing 


resources 


squand  sred 


Presl  lent 
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ibj<ct 


Congrses 


scare  tly 
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neirly 
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And  only  a  few  moments 
■atisfactkm  another  editorial 
News,  reprinted  In  today's  W 
aquar^  hits  the  nail  on 
preeedented  opposltlan  to  the 
and  I  take  pleasore  In 
of  some  of  my  colleagues. 


Insert  ng 


Snemlee  of  the  Rooeevelt 
■bown  by  their  acta  and  tactics 
kxkow  this  ta  a  good  bill  and  are 
hope  its  defeat  wlU  discredit  the 

Among  the  more  odorUerous  of 
campaign   designed   to   convince 
at  religious  education  was 
the  Federal  CMBce  of  Sdueatloxl 
the  projected  new  Department  a 
W.    McComacx.   Democrat,   of 
eorrectly  when  he  described  It.  1^ 


mena  «d 

f  "om 


Into  which  approximately 

would   be   Incorporated.     The 

of  the  President's  Cabinet." 

of    a   new   Cabinet    post,    in 

t  ureaus  Into  a  single  department. 


amlstants   to  the  President,   who 
legulatlons  for  their  cooperation 
agencies  of  government  " 

the  busiest  executive  tn  the 
him  a  dictator? 

planning  boarl  for  conser- 

reeources." 

o\ir  natural  heritage.     Vast 

over  and  left   waste.     Oil,   coal. 

been  wasted.     Will  planning  for 

a  dictator? 

for  the  Prealdent  to  carry 


reorganization  proposal  within 

of  course,  to  the  usual  Presl- 

proposal    can    become    effective 

for  80  calendar  days." 
have   to   obtain    approval   of   a 
for  anything  they  do? 

be  said  to  be  a  warm  Roose- 

s  passage.  "I  do  not  share  the 

equlTalent  to  dictatorship." 

Examiner,  and  Tribune  think 


A  nOHT  TO  SMSAB  BOOSCVSLT 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
from   the   New   York  DaUy 
[ishlngton  Times,  which  also 
head   regarding   this   im- 
pending reorganization  bill, 
the  same  for  the  benefit 


Uie 


Gore  mment 


reorganization  bill  have 
of  the  last  few  days  that  they 
fighting  it  solely  because  they 
]  "resident. 

tactics  was  the  whispering 

leading    Catholics   that   freedom 

by   the  proposal  to  transfer 

the  Interior  Department  to 

Welfare.     Representative  John 

xuetts.    told   this   one   off 

an  eloquent  House  address,  aa 


mallclons  mlETeprpsontatlon   cirr-u]3'<-d    to  stir  up  hatred  against 
the  Chief  Ebtecullve  of  the  United  States 

The  President  has  accer'ted  an  amendment  taking  this  Educa- 
tion Offlce  transfer  rut  of  the  b:!i- -which  ought  to  remove  the 
last  shadow  of  bona  tide  objection  to  the  bill  It  is  a  bill  to  make 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  more  efficient;  it  is  not  a 
bUl  to  set  up  a  dictatorship  or  change  our  form  of  government. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  insurgent  Democratic  Congressmen,  fight- 
ing the  bill  along  with  the  smear -Roosevelt  Republicans,  can 
explain  their   fight   to   their   consciences — or  to  their  constltuenta. 

I  am  pleased  that,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  two  provisions  wUl  be  eliminated. 

It  is  very  regrettable  that  when  reorganization  is  effected 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  several  thousand  unneces- 
sary employees  will  be  dispensed  w:th. 

It  might  be  well  lo  investigate,  and  I  shall  demand  that  a 
thorough  investigation  be  had,  to  determine  who  is  defraying 
the  heavy  cost  of  these  lobbying  institutes  in  opposing  this 
bill  and  whether  the  money  of  the  stockholders  of  these  cor- 
porations is  being  ased  for  this  unlawful,  malicious  lobby 
every  time  a  b-.ll  of  any  importance  is  pending.  I  feel  certain 
that  such  an  investigation  would  disclose  amazing  revela- 
tions. 

PRESIDE?*T'S  LXTTEB  ONX  OF  THX  GREATXST  STATS  PAPERS  OF  HISTOBT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  close  my  remarks  by  inserting  In 
the  Record  the  now-famous  letter  written  by  the  President 
himself  on  March  29.  from  Warm  Springs,  Ga.  The  President 
in  this  letter  reveals  the  feelings  of  his  innermost  heart  on 
this  ovei  played  and  ridiculous  charge  that  he  wants  to  be 
any  dictator  in  more  direct  and  convincing  language  than 
anyone  In  all  thjs  unending  debate  has  been  able  to  state 
them  for  him.  This  letter,  in  my  opinion,  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  important  ?tate  papers  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  of  any  President  of  this  era. 

This  history-making  letter  of  the  President  to  which  I  am 

alluding  reads  as  follows; 

W.vRM  Springs.  Ga.,  March  29,  1938. 
Mt  Dear :   Many  thanlcs  for  your  letter  telling  me  that  you 


are  concerned  over  the  charges  m  several  newspapers  that  the 
reoganlzatlon  bill  now  before  the  Congress  would  make  me  a 
dictator. 

1.  As  you  well  know,  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  American  dic- 
tatorship as  you  are,  for  three  simple  rea-scns; 

A.  I  have  no  inclination  to  be  a  dictator. 

B  I  have  none  of  the  qualiflcations  which  would  make  me  a 
successful   dictator. 

C.  I  have  too  much  hl.storlral  barkgrn\md  and  too  much  knowl- 
edge of  existing  dictatorships  to  make  me  desire  any  form  of  dic- 
tatorship for  a  demccracy  lilce  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  The  reorgaiuzaiion  bill  now  befo.'-e  the  Congress  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  an  effort  starting  over  10  years  ago  to  make  the  business 
end — 1  e..  the  executive  branch- of  the  Federal  Government  more 
businesslike  and  more  efficient.  Seven  or  eight  of  my  Immediate 
predecessors  in  the  Presidency  have  recommended  similar  reorgani- 
zation measures. 

There  are  two  methods  of  effecting  a  businesslike  reorganization. 
It  can  be  done  by  complex  and  detailed  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress going  into  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  bureaus  in  the 
executive  departments  and  other  agencies. 

Or  it  can  be  done  by  giving  to  the  President  as  Chief  Executlre 
authority  to  make  certain  adju.stments  and  reorganizations  by 
Executive  order,  subject  to  overriding  of  these  Executive  orders  by 
the  Congress  Itself 

I  would  have  been  wholly  willing  to  go  along  with  the  first 
method,  but  attempts  at  detailed  reorganization  by  the  Congress 
Itself  have  failed  many  times  In  the  past,  and  every  responsible 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  Is  In  agreement  that  detailed 
reorganization  by  the  Congress  la  a  practical   Impossibility. 

We  come.  then,  to  the  second  alternative — reorganization  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  subject  to  overriding  by  the  Congress. 

3.  In  any  reorganization  you  will  realize,  I  am  sure,  that  If  it 
changes  existing  administrative  set-ups.  consolidates  Jota,  or  makes 
other  kinds  of  savings,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  cost  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  bureaucratic  authority,  such  changes 
are  bitterly  fought  by  those  who  .stand  to  lose  some  authority  and 
by  those  who  are  so  wedded  to  exlstmg  practices  that  they  go  to 
any  length  to  prevent  the  slightest  change  which  seeks  greater 
efficiency. 

"Several  States  have  put  into  effect  reorganizations  of  their  de- 
partments. The  changes  have  resulted  In  some  economy.  But 
chiefly  these  reorganizations  in  State  governments  have  Increased 
the  efficiency  of  these  State  governments  to  a  very  marked  extent. 
That  result  is  what  we  seek  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Congress. 

"4.  You  know  that  when  over  a  year  ago  I  recommended  a 
reorgarlzatlon  to  the  Congress  all  parties  and  all  factions  agreed 
on  the  need  for  5uch  a  measure.  You  know,  too,  that  a  year  later 
a  carefully  manufactured  partisan  and  political  opposition  to  any 
reorganization  has  created  a  poIiUcai  issue — created  It  deliberately 
of  whole  cloth. 
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"S.  TbB  opposition  has  planted  1x>gles  under  every  bed.  It  was 
■aid,  for  example,  that  the  work  of  the  Army  engineers  was  to  be 
abolished  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congreee.  and  the  Con- 
gress alone,  can  determine  w1k>  will  do  river  and  harbor  dredging 
and  build  flood-control  levees.  It  is  charged  that  the  s{^eudld 
work  of  the  Forestry  Service  Is  to  be  hamstrung — hamstrung,  I 
suppose,  by  the  best  friend  forestry  ever  had  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  charged  that  the  extremely  efBdatt  Veterans'  Bureau  or  the 
exceUent  Railroad  Mediation  Board  is  to  be  damaged  beyond 
repair.  I  cite  these  merely  as  example  of  a  score  of  equally  silly 
nightmares  conjtired  up  at  the  instigation  either  of  those  who 
would  restore  the  Government  to  those  who  owned  It  between  1921 
and  1933  or  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  seek  deliberately 
to  wreck  the  present  administration  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  One  point  remains: 

There  are  thoee  who  honestly  believe  that  every  minor  change, 
every  minor  detail  of  oonductlng  the  buslneas  of  the  administra- 
tive tsranch  of  the  Government,  should  receive  In  effect  a  positive 
Congressional  approval  before  such  changes  go  Into  effect.  The 
bill  in  its  present  form  makes  the  Executive  orders  relating  to  such 
changes — and  most  of  them  are  minor — subject  to  disapproval  by 
the  Congress  within  60  days  by  )olnt  resolution.  Let  me  state  to 
you  categorically  that  if  such  a  jc^t  resolution  were  passed  by 
the  Congress  disapproving  an  order,  I  would.  In  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,  go  along  with  carefully  considered  congressional 
action. 

I  can  think  of  no  cases  where  the  President  would  not  gladly 
yield  to  a  clear  expression  of  congresaMmal  oplnloD. 

But  there  are  two  cogent  reasons  why  the  bill  should  go  through 
as  it  Is  now  drawn.  The  ffrst  is  the  constitutional  question  In- 
volved in  the  passage  ai  a  concurrent  resolution,  which  is  only 
an  expression  of  Congressional  sentiment.  Such  a  resolution  can- 
not repeal  Executive  action  taken  in  pursuance  erf  a  law.  The 
second  is  the  vary  remote  possibility  that  some  legislative  situation 
might  possibly  arise  in  the  future  \i^ere  the  President  would  feel 
obligated  to  veto  a  jouit  resolution  of  the  Congress  and  properly 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  his  veto.  I  repeat  that  I 
visualize  no  such  possibility  between  now  and  1&40,  when  the 
authority  given  is  to  end.  Thus  3^u  will  see  that  charges  of 
dictatorship  are  made  out  of  whole  cloth — even  If  I  wanted  to  be 
a  dictator,  which  Heaven  knows,  I  do  not. 

With  every  good  wish,  always  sincerely, 

ntAmtJAX  D.  ROOSXTKLT. 


Urging  Completion  of  the  Wallkill  Riyer  Flood 

Control  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NETW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  i,  193i 


STATEMENT     OF     HON.     HAMILTON     FISH     BEFORE     SENATE 
COMMITTEE   ON   COMMERCE   ON    JANUARY   28,    1SW7 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  RkcxMU).  I  include  the  Icllowing 
statement  made  by  me  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  January  28,  1937: 

Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment. I  do  not  propose  to  speak  on  the  engineering  and  techni- 
cal polnU  involving  the  improvement  of  WallkUl  River,  the  deepenr 
Iztg  of  the  chazmel.  and  the  cutting  oA  of  the  different  curves  for 
the  purpoee  of  preventing  the  overflow  In  the  rainy  season,  which 
has  been  very  destructive  to  crcfis  o*  our  farmers  within  the 
vicinity  of  the  Wallkill  River.  I  do  want  to  take  thU  occasion, 
Mr.'  Chairman,  In  the  presence  of  miany  of  my  constituents,  to 
pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  Senator  Rotal  Copklaxto  of  my  State, 
who  has  shown  great  Interest  In  this  project  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Senator  Copklahb.  That  Is  the  reason  I  wanted  *itTv>  to  speak. 
lir.  Chairman,  you  see.     {Laughter.] 

Senator  Bzlbo.  Speak  on. 

Mr.  Fish.  In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  largely  Is  his  child,  and  I 
think  he  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  tt.  He  has  given  of  his  time, 
of  his  energy,  and  of  his  ability  to  put  this  project  through.  I 
naturally  cooperated  with  him,  just  being  a  humble  member  of 
the  minority  party,  and  we  visited  the  War  Department.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  the  C.  C.  C.  headquarters,  and  many  other  agencies  of 
the  present  administration  to  get  favorable  action. 

This,  as  I  see  It.  Mr.  Chairman,  la  a  unique  experlnaent.  I  am 
Inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  one  oi  the  few  projects  of  Its 
kind  that  the  C.  C.  C.  to  undertaking.  It  la  only  about  half 
completed  and  a  «ymBtrt«mlfl>  "~^!n^  of  aKnwy  baa  been  put 


into  It.  and  It  would  be  a  shame  If  It  were  given  up  befoc«  It 
was  completed  according  to  its  original  plans. 

The  country  today  is  faced  with  great  floods.  Throughout  the 
Nation  that  Is  one  of  the  roost  lmp>ortant  issues  confronting  the 
American  people.  This  is  Just  a  small  project  and  a  small  ex- 
periment, but  I  am  not  so  sure,  as  a  believer  In  the  C.  C.  O. 
camps,  from  the  very  beginning,  but  what  this  particular  experi- 
ment has  not  been  about  one  at  the  best  features  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
I  say  that  as  a  friend;  I  have  seen  many  C.  C.  C.  camps  and 
there  are  many  in  my  district,  and  none  of  them  are  doing  work 
that  Is  comparable  In  usefulness  to  this  Wallkill  River  fkrad- 
control  projeiet. 

Therefore,  having  started  this  small  experiment,  I  do  not  see 
why  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  shoxild  not  be  continued,  and  urge  that 
this  one  not  be  stopped  when  It  is  half  completed  and  falling  to 
serve  its  original  purpose.  I  believe  they  should  go  on  and  ca'l 
for  additional  funds  and  put  other  C.  C.  C.  camps  to  work  on 
this  kind  of  project  which  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  people  and  Is 
useful  and  beneflclal  to  all  Instead  of.^ln  many  cases,  merely 
raking  leaves. 

I  say  this  at  a  time  when  the  flood  situation  1*  paramount,  and 
I  believe  under  the  able  guidance  of  Senator  ConcuiwD  and  your 
committee  that  the  C.  Q.  C.  camps  can  be  put  to  work  all  over  the 
country  on  major  flood-control  projects,  not  merely  in  the  Wallkill 
Valley  but  on  major  projects  in  cooperation  with  the  Army  engi- 
neers to  build  reservoirs  on  the  Ohio  River  and  dams  on  flood- 
control  projects  wherever  needed. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if,  through  falsj  economy,  we  should 
fail  to  appropriate  sufficient  fuhds  to  the  C.  C.  C.  organization  to 
carry  out  and  finish  this  project,  at  least  as  an  experiment-  and 
if  It  works  as  I  believe  it  will  work,  and  accomplishes  the  results 
and  saves  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  my  district  and  the 
Senator's  district,  then  we  should  carry  on.  inasmuch  as  I  assume 
these  C.  C.  C.  camps  will  be  continued,  and  should  be.  for  useful, 
constructive  piirposes  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  said  we  are  going  to  have  a  static  situation  of 
tmemployment  of  7,000.000  people  froui  now  on.  If  that  Is  so,  tt 
follows  logically  that  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  must  be  continued.  If 
they  are  to  be  continued,  I  submit,  without  any  sort  of  partisanship 
whatever,  that  they  must  be  used  for  work  that  is  in  the  interest 
and  for  the  i>eneflt  of  the  American  people,  that  they  must  not  be 
used  simply  on  made-to-<»der  work  of  picking  up  stones  and  lay- 
ing them  down  somewhere  else,  or  raking  leaves,  whatever  you  want 
to  can  it,  and  I  say  that  without  any  reflection  on  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps. 

I  hope  this  committee  will  unanimously  recommend  luffldent 
funds,  whether  a  half  million  or  whatever  it  is,  to  flnt«h  this  experi- 
ment, and  see  If  this  Is  not  Just  the  kind  of  work  that  ought  to  bs 
carried  on  by  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  The  WallklU  River  flood-control 
project  ought  to  be  completed  and  serve  as  a  test  and  an  pv^mp^ 
for  constructive  and  useful  employment  by  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  " 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you, 
and  trust  that  you  will  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  the 
actual  flood  control  of  the  Wallkill  River.  In  order  to  protect  the 
farm  lands  In  its  vicinity  and  for  the  beneflt  of  industrious  and 
hard-working  farmers  whose  labor  and  investments  have  been 
repeatedly  wiped  out  by  recurring  floods. 

Senator  Bilwo.  I  am  sure  we  all  enjoyed  your  observations  Mr, 
FrsH. 

Senator  Copxlan©  Mr  Fish,  you  recall  that  Mr.  Ftehner  the 
other  day  stated  they  had  350,000  applications  more  than  they  had 
places  for  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps?  Now,  as  had  been  stated  here,  tf 
these  men  could  be  used  to  carry  on  useful  projects  of  this  sort*  It 
would  add  to  the  national  wealth  and  would  l^e  money  well 
expended? 

Mr.  Fish.  Tes;  and  to  protect  the  Interestn  of  the  people  and  not 
be  wasted. 


R.  F.  C.  Loans  to  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
at 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  4,  1938 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  In  favor  of  H.  R 
10055  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  effective  in  enaUlng  smaO- 
business  men  to  obtain  credit  on  more  nearly  equal  terms 
with  the  gigantic  corporation*  of  the  country.  The  bill  itaelf . 
as  explained  by  members  of  the  cwnmittee,  undoubtedly 
makes  this  possible. 

My  earnest  hope  is  that  the  R.  F.  C.  will  carry  out  In 
practice  the  evident  intention  of  Congress  with  retard  to 
these  loans  to  small  business.  To  do  so  wiH,  I  fear,  require 
not  only  a  change  in  its  authority  but  also  a  change  in  Its 
nttintfte.    The  fkrst  we  have  provided  by  legialattoo. 


f.  '■''' 
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latter  we  can,  tmfortrinately,  onlr  hope  for 
the  past  is  not  particularly  encoi  raging. 

My  own  belief  is  that  if  real  e  quality  la  to  be  established 
for  the  small-business  man  it  wl  1  have  to  be  done  through 
the  setting  up  of  regional  industlal  finance  banks  througli 
out  the  country  whose  reason  fo|- 
credit  and  capital  available  to 
businesses.    I  think  the  control  o  I  the  larire  capital  resources 
in  this  Nation  Is  so  highly  concentrated  that  only  the  Gov 
emment  itself  can  break  it  by  sc^e  such  method  as  this 

I  hope  H.  R.  10055  will  do  the 
do.    If  it  does  not  we  should  be 


The  record  of 


such  plan  as  I  have  sxiggestcd  al  ove 


job  we  have  intended  it  to 
ready  to  proceed  with  some 


We  win  watt  and  see.    But  let 


Newsprint,  Pulpwood,  the 
Broom  and 


M(ip 


us  not  wait  too  long. 


I 


Fishing  Industry,  and 
Handles 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  2PRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Api  a  S,  1928 


LUECKE 


STATmXNT  OF  RgPHBBPrrATTVi  E 
OAN  BEPORS  THE  COMMnT— ^ 
ICATION 


rsi; 


Mr.  LUBCKE  of  Michigan 
extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  ms 
mlttee  on  Reciprocity  Information 


£r.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
statement  before  the  Com- 


41RI 


due  to  tbe  fact  tliat 
ind  the  logical  way  to  have  It 
the  machines  which  had  Ix^en 


BlDM  the  World  Wtx  there  has  1  een  a  world-wide  trend  tow:ird 
Industrialization,  and  aa  an  after  nath  the  world  market*^  hiye 
become  smaller.  That  Industrialisation 
war  and  food  nippUes  were  short 
waa  to  produce  it.  After  the  war 
used  for  war  piirposes  were  tum«l  to  manufacturing,  and  thus 
we  have  a  world  in  which  the  naU  )zu  are  becoming  self-sufflcient. 

Russia  prior  to  IB14  waa  a  vast  i!  larket  of  180.000.000  consum<;rs. 
That  country  la  now  rapidly  be<  oming  industrlallaed.  Ozecho- 
slorakla  has  become  a  world  com  Mtltor  in  shoes.    Japan  la  not 


JOHN   LUBCKE  OP  MICHI- 
POB  RECIPBOCITY   ISTCR- 


FDIFWOOO 


only  a  buyer  of  raw  materials  but 


aenda  Its  manufactured  articles 


to  erery  comer  of  the  world.     Th<  Ir  modem  methods  of  produc 


tlon  hart  become  so  efficient  that 
materials  7.000  miles,  turn  aroiind 


the  Japaoeoe  can  transport  raw 
and  nahlp  the  flniahed  articlea 


back  to  the  nation  which  suppllid  tha  raw  material  at  a  ccm- 


The  Japanese  are 


petltlTe  price. 
sellers. 

Germany  Is  probably  one  of  tha  fiutstandlng  world  powwa  which 
ta  on  the  road  to  aelf-auffldeacy. 

cartalnly  the  result  of  the  war. —  , —  _^ 

government    to   make   Germany   •  !lf -auffldent   by    1940.     Having 
always  led  the  world  In  science,  tt  at  la  not  an  ImpoealbUlty. 

rot  the  time  being  China  la  ou^  of  the  world  market.    But  as 
•OQO  as  things  quiet  down  tt  is  safe 
start  up  again. 

India.  South  America.  South  Afr  ca.  Australia,  and  New  ZSeahind 
ar«  becoming  IndivtrlaUaed.  whld^  cannot  ba  disregarded  In  the 
trend  of  modem  Industrialization. 

Coming  closer  to  home  we  find 
gotten  and  Is  nwlrirg  good  use  of  tier  sources  of  raw  material  iind 
cheap  power. 

Now  whether  or  not  tha  trend  ef  Indostrlaltsatlon  was  brought 
m  by  tha  WotM  War  X  am  not  al  la  to  aay.  But  I  do  know  that 
alnca  then  It  haa  made  rapid  strldBs  forward.  And  another  thing 
of  which  I  am  certain  la  tha  haailway  batng  made  by  science  in 
mechanisation  and  synthetic  raw  materlaU. 

The  latest  report  we  bava  on  unc  oaployment  la  around  13.000.iXX). 
yf^  dont  seam  to  ba  able  to  flfid  work  for   these  mlUiona  «f 


race  rd 


produced 
7.000.000. 


per  sent 


Xn  mT  w«  had  a  prodocthui 
above  the  1900  figure.    The  lates 
that  we  prodooed  M  , 
In  1939.  but  stlU  had  an 
^.000.000 

Now  X  bellsve  that  due  to  the 
tioc  of  baste  goods  we  have  oorae 
no  longer  of  any  avail.    I  balleva 
m  the  right  direction.    If  It  shai: 
thoi^  tt  win.  that  every  naUon 
■Ma  to  produoe  that  whl^  ws 
hava  coate   to   the   tbna  whan 


the  world's  most  oompetltlva 


whl^  In  many  Instances  was 

I  have  had  access  to 

of  the  goods  which  were 

unemployment  figure  at  aroxind 


t^end  of  world  events  In  produc- 

tima  when  tarUfa  alane  are 

trade  agreementa  are  a  step 

come  to  paaa.  and  It  looks  as 

become  a  competitor  and  ba 

to  aOL.  It  strikea  me  that  w« 

must   get   together   and 


o  a 
t:utt 


slan 
ha« 


come  to  some  conclusion  on  International   trade  through  agree- 
ments. ^  ii.      ,  . 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  the  slump  m 
InduHtrlal  production  hit  the  United  States  the  hardest  last  year. 
Just  why  that  should  be  so  I  am  unable  to  say  unless  It  Is  becaua« 
we  are  more  highly  industrialized  than  other  nations.     And  I  think 

The  United  State.s  CThamber  of  Commerce  points  out  that  United 
States  production  fell  to  75  6  from  1929  level  from  August  to 
November  of  last  year  Canada  maintained  her  production  and 
gained  5  points.  The  United  Kingdom  maintained  production  at 
122  which  was  the  1937  level  for  the  year;  Prance  fell  to  72;  Ger- 
many rose  from  119  to  124:  Italy  from  93  to  107;  Sweden  from  151 
to  154;  and  Norwav  from  132  to  142. 

Now  from  these  Azures  It  is  apparent  that  our  Industrial  machine 
has  greatly  slowed  up 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  all  nations  are  fast 
becoming  lndustrlall?.ed,  which  is  a  trend  no  one  can  stop  and 
must  be  faced,  In  my  opinion,  the  time  haa  come  to  make  it 
possible  for  American  paper  mills  to  operate  at  capacity.  What 
I  mean  by  that  Is  that  quotas  must  be  placed  which  will  first  take 
care  of  domestic  production. 

At  the  present  time  the  paper  Industry  In  the  United  States  la 
operating  on  short  time.  Newsprint  mills  In  my  district  have  gone 
down  to  3  days  a  week  for  the  arst  time  in  many  years.  With  the 
constant  flow  of  dutv-free  newsprint  across  the  border  from  Canada 
and  other  countnrs  our  newsprint  mills  are  being  hard  pressed 
to  continue  in  business. 

When  a  newsprint  mill  no  longer  finds  It  profitable  to  manu- 
facture newsprint,  the  machines  are  made  over  and  some  other 
grade  of  paper  Is  manufactured.  Prom  the  latest  figures  which  I 
have  been  able  to  see  we  have  equipment  to  produce  approxi- 
mately 1,500.000  tons  of  newsprint  annually,  while  actual  produc- 
tion is  only  900  000  tons. 

There  are  other  factors  which  will  soon  harrass  the  newsprint 
manufacturer  and  will  B<x)n  become  a  very  decided  problem.  In 
the  South  methods  are  being  perfected  to  produce  newsprint  out 
of  slash  pine.  When  the  time  comes  for  those  southern  newsprint 
mills  to  start  up.  a  real  problem  wUl  face  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturer. The  mills  which  are  now  still  producing  newsprint  will 
be  forced  to  go  into  other  fields,  and  thus  mills  making  other 
grades  will  be  affected.  Because  of  the  fact  that  not  only  news- 
print but  other  grades  of  mills  are  running  on  part  time  now,  it 
may  be  that  the  situation  described  above  Is  already  with  ua. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  a  quota  should  be  established 
on  newsprint  import.  That  quota  should  be  prorated  so  that  each 
exporting  cotmtry  would  not  be  discriminated  against. 

A  check  up  should  be  made  of  the  domestic  newsprint  tnilla 
and  their  capacity  determined.  After  that  has  been  done  our 
objective  would  be  known. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph  I  have  stated  that  the  present 
capacity  of  newsprint  manufacture  Is  1,500.000  tons  annually.  But 
only  900.000  tons  are  being  prodjced.  In  order  that  no  great 
disturbance  be  created  In  the  indu.stry.  I  am  asking  at  this  time 
that  a  quota  of  300.000  tons  be  set  on  Imports,  which  I  am 
certain   would   have   a  stimulating   effect   on    business  at   home. 

After  a  reasonable  length  of  time  the  quota  on  imports  should 
be  increased  to  600,000  tons,  which  wovild  mean  that  our  American 
newsprint  mills  could  operate  at  capacity. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  far-fetched  about  a  program  ot 
this  nature.  It  Is  In  line  with  Uie  trend  of  world  events  In 
industry. 

Another  reason  why  we  should  be  thinking  of  producing  otnr 
own  newsprint  Is  the  fact  that  the  timber  In  Canada  and  other 
countries  Is  not  going  to  la.st  forever.  It  Is  commonly  regarded 
that  Canada  has  an  unlimited  amount  of  timber.  The  contrary 
Is  true.  In  fact  the  Canadian  authorities  are  becoming  alarmed. 
An  ofllclal   Canadian   report   Issued   as   far   back  as  1930   said: 

"The  supply  of  readily  accessible  virgin  timber  Is  being  rapidly 
depleted  in  Canada,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  greatly  increased  dis- 
tances to  which  the  raw  material  Is  being  transp>orted  to  the  manvi- 
fact\irlng  centers  and  by  the  extension  of  operations  Into  territory 
which  a  few  years  ago  »-aa  considered  economically  inaccessible." 
Senate  Document  No.  115,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
on  page  7  we  read:  "Canada  is  cutting  far  in  excess  of  anniud 
growth  and  operations  are  becoming  more  remote  and  costly." 
The  same  document  continues  as  follows: 

"Newfoundland  is  also  cutting  In  excess  of  annual  growth 
•  *  *  Russia  is  rapidly  dissipating  its  easily  accessible  timber 
and  although  exporting  pulpwood  under  preesure  will  probably 
require  its  own  pulp  and  paper  output  for  mxmy  decades.  Porcat 
management  in  Sweden  and  Finland  Is  on  a  sustained  yield  baals 
and  any  Increase  in  pulp  and  paper  will  have  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  other  forest  products  such  as  lumber  and  fuel     •     •     •." 

Quoting  further  from  the  same  document  In  regard  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  Industry  we  find  this: 

"There  are  indications  that  the  American  pulp  and  paper  In- 
dustry, especially  in  the  South  and  Pacific  Northwest,  will  prob- 
ably greatly  enlarge  its  plant  capacity  in  the  next  decade  or  two. 
regardless  of  Government  aid  or  encouragement.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  to  be  wise  public  policy  to  develop  at  once  a  faralghted 
program  of  forestry  and  land  use  to  supply  such  additional  ptilp- 
wood  as  this  development  would  require  •  •  •." 
Turning  back  to  page  2  erf  the  tame  report  I  find  this  statement: 
"The  forests  of  the  United  States  could  supply  present  pulp  and 
paper  reqtilrements  and  this  could  be  done  with  pulp  and  paper 
processes  now  In  canmerclal  use." 
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I  further  believe  that  a  quota  of  300,000  tons  set  on  imported 
newsprint  would  not  only  help  domestic  mills  but  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  producer  of  pulpwood.  With  unemployment  at  its  height  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  men  have  gone  into  the  woods 
In  an  effort  to  make  a  living.  From  letters  which  have  come  to 
me  It  haa  not  been  a  very  successful  winter  for  them.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  which  I  received  yesterday  on  the 
subject : 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  which  Is  felt  here  very  keenly. 
It  locks  bad  when  there  Is  a  trainload  of  pulpwood  going  through 
here  nearly  every  day  all  winter  from  Canada  and  we  with  a 
large  supply  here  In  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  cannot  dispose  of  It. 
There  are  many  men  needing  work  and  hardly  a  camp  running 
and  still  timber  coming  in  from  Canada." 

I  have  numerous  letters  of  that  nature  and,  furthermore,  it 
apparently  bears  out  the  statement  that  the  forests  of  the  United 
States  could  supply  present  pulp  and  paper  reqiUrements. 

Now,  I  wish  to  state  again  that  I  believe  in  International  trade. 
The  world  is  getting  smaller  every  day  and  certainly  no  nation,  no 
matter  how  small,  can  pull  Itself  into  its  shell  and  thereby  solve 
Its  problems.  There  will  always  be  international  trade,  in  my 
opinion,  to  a  certain  extent.  But  we  cant  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  world  markets  are  becoming  smaller  due  to  industrial 
development  the  world  over. 

Ninety  percent  of  our  newsprint  Imports  come  from  Canada  and 
that  being  true  I  am  asking  at  this  time  that  the  quota  be  placed 
at  270.000  tons  for  Canada. 

I  want  to  state  again  that  unemplojrment  at  home  shoxild  be 
considered  when  drawing  up  these  agreements  and  whenever 
possible  to  put  a  man  back  to  work  by  such  consideration  it 
should  be  done. 

It  has  been  said  that  quotas  lead  to  estrangement  between 
nations.  Well,  we  have  that  anyway,  and  perhaps  always  wiU. 
unless  the  mind  of  man  becomes  broad  enough  to  cast  aside  preju- 
dice and  thus  wipe  out  international  boundaries.  As  for  me,  I  can 
only  see  in  quotas  a  clear-cut  business  proposition.  Here  we  have 
so  much  equipment  to  manufacture  newsprint,  and  we  have  men 
out  of  work.  What  wrong  is  there  in  saying  that  we  will  give  this 
business  to  our  own  mills  and  after  they  have  been  taken  care  of 
to  a  certain  extent  we  wlU  go  out  into  the  world  market  for  the 
remainder  of  our  needs? 

It  was  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  that  sent  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  out  of  the  country  In  the  first  place,  and  now  the 
time  has  come  when  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  must  return 
them  tc  the  United  States. 

Some  tlnxe  ago  I  made  the  remark  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
for  every  man  put  back  to  work  In  Industry  two  others  would  be 
returned  to  work  Indirectly.  Since  making  that  statement  several 
persons  have  come  to  me  and  said  that  I  was  wrong,  the  figure  is 
three;  three  men  go  back  to  work  indirectly  to  keep  one  man 
employed  In  the  factory.  That  being  true,  if  we  make  it  possible 
for,  let  us  say,  50,000  workers  to  return  to  their  Jobs  in  the  news- 
print Industry,  it  seems  that,  to  be  conservative.  100,000  workers 
will  be  returned  to  work  Indirectly.  Now,  150.000  jobs  Is  something 
to  think  about  these  days. 

BSOOIC    AKD   HOP    HANSLSS 

There  are  several  small  concerns  In  my  district  engaged  tn 
manufacturing  woodenware  and  particularly  broom  and  mop  han- 
dles. During  the  past  few  years  they  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
keep  going  due  to  economic  conditions  In  general.  If  there  Is 
proposed  in  this  reciprocal  agreement  the  revision  of  tariff  rates 
on  such  articles.  I  wlah  to  protest  strongly  against  the  lowering  of 
present  rates. 

The  competition  of  broom  and  mop  handles  from  Canada  Is  on 
a  par  with  that  of  pulp  and  paper  which  I  have  covered  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  Canada  can  supply  her  mills  with  cheaper 
raw  materials  than  domeatlc  mills  and  labor  In  that  country  is 
cheaper. 

A  comparison  of  wages  shows  that  the  average  wage  In  Canadian 
mills  Is  35  cents  per  hour  against  47  cents  per  hour  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  year  domestic  mills  operated  at  one-half  their 
capacity,  and  even  during  so-called  good  times  these  mills  do  not 
operate  above  78  percent  of  capacity. 

Should  there  be  any  reduction  in  present  tariff  rates  the  same 
thing  Is  going  to  happen  to  that  small  industry  which  happened 
to  the  newsprint  Industry.  It  Is  going  to  pack  up  its  bag  and  go 
to  Canada.  That  Is  the  only  way  out.  And  when  that  happens  it 
win  mean  still  more  unemployed  and  an  increase  in  the  relief  rolls. 

FcH-  that  reason  I  wish  to  protest  strongly  against  any  reduction 
In  present  tariff  rates.  Don't  place  a  greater  burden  on  this  strug- 
gling Industry  which  Is  only  operating  at  SO-percent  capacity.  The 
economic  barriers  in  the  way  of  xinaettled  conditions  are  enough 
for  them  to  shoulder  at  this  time  without  opening  the  doors  and 
letting  in  foreign-made  broom  and  mop  handles  with  which  they 
wou!d  have  to  compete. 


It  ao  happena  that  I  represent  a  district  having  more  coast  line 
than  any  other  Representative  in  Congress.  The  Eleventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  oomprises  seven  ccimties  In  tha 
Upper  Peninsula  and  nine  counties  In  the  Ixnrer  Penlnsuls.  which 
has  a  coast  line  on  four  of  the  Great  Lakea.  Por  that  reaaon  I 
receive  many  letters  from  flahermen  in  regard  to  that  industry. 

All  the  letters  which  I  receive  comi^in  about  <^"ii^'«"  com- 
petition. They  state  that  Canadian  flahermen  have  the  advantage 
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and  protest  strenuously.  From  the  information  which  comet  to 
me.  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  their  protests  are  Justified,  and 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  place  in  the  hearing  some  of  their  complaints. 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  following  letter  from  a  fisherman  In 
my  district  ad  verbatim,  for  the  reaaon  that  it  cant  be  improved 
upon: 

"I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  stating  what  would  help  the  flaher- 
men. As  you  know  fish  run  In  cycles,  and  we  are  producing  good 
quantities  of  whites,  but  were  offered  15  cents  per  pound  Monday 
(the  letter  Is  dated  January  19.  1938),  about  50  percent  under  the 
value  due  to  a  flooding  of  the  market  with  Canadian  fish.  As  you 
know,  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  is  inadequate.  New  York  fish 
market  gets  eight  and  nine  carloads  of  Canadian  fish  in  1  day.  A 
5-  or  6-cent  duty  would  put  an  end  to  that  and  give  us  a  price  in 
line  with  other  foodstuffs.  Hoping  you  will  see  fit  to  look  Into 
t*-Us  also." 

That  Is  a  sample  of  the  letters  which  come  to  me  in  regard  to 
Increased  tariff  protection.  However,  the  Canadian  fish  Imports 
are  objectionable  in  another  way,  such  as  the  following  letter  so 
clearly  shows: 

"Being  a  producer  and  handler  of  freeh-water  fish.  I  have  come 
In  contact  with  practically  aU  of  the  larger  freeh-water-flsh  whole- 
salers and  also  a  number  of  retail  fish  handlers.  In  very  rare  In- 
stances have  I  ever  noticed  a  retailer  of  Canadian  fresh-water  fish 
displaying  these  fish  so  that  the  purchaser  could  tell  that  they 
were  Canadian  fish.  In  many  instances,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
they  advertise  and  sell  such  fish  as  American-caught  fish.  It  la  a 
recognized  fact  that  Canadian  fiah  are  not  to  be  compared  in  any 
way  with  American-cavight  fresh-water  fish.  It  Is  unfortunate  for 
the  American  producer  that  Canadian  fish  resemble  American  flah 
of  like  species.  You  cannot  blame  the  retailer  for  hiding  the 
Identity  of  these  fish,  they  t>eing  in  most  cases  an  inferior  quality, 
and  therefore  should  sell  at  a  much  cheaper  price.  The  principal 
reason  that  these  fish  are  Inferior  and  not  palatable  is  because 
the  majority  of  these  fish  are  caught  in  inland  muddy-bottom 
lakes  and  lakea  in  some  cases  infested  with  grubs." 

Now.  If  that  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  Canadian  fish,  there 
certainly  Is  room  for  Improvement.  The  fact  that  these  Inferior 
fish  are  sold  on  the  American  market  with  American -caught  fish 
is  reason  enough  for  some  sort  of  action  to  be  taken. 

As  the  writer  states  in  his  letter,  only  an  expert  can  dlstingrtilsh 
between  Canadian  caught  and  American  caught  finh.  It  is  there- 
fore, plain  to  me  that  the  American  producer  ciiould  be  given 
some  protection  against  such  competition. 

It  is  also  true  that  Canada  does  not  have  any  closed  season 
in  any  of  the  Great  Lakes  waters.  There  are  times  of  the  year 
when  the  American  fiahermen  must  pull  their  nets  and  observe 
the  closed  season  for  spawning  purpoees.  No  such  restrictions  ars 
placed  on  Canadian  fishermen. 

On  the  face  of  it  that  doesn't  look  very  serious  until  we  flxtd 
out  what  happens.  While  the  American  fishermen  are  restricted 
from  fishing  the  Canadian  Interesu  redouble  their  efforts  and  the 
imports  of  Canadian  fiah  are  increased.  The  result  is  a  flooded 
market  and  when  the  seasons  open  on  the  American  aide  and  tha 
American  fishermen  can  go  to  work  again  they  find  there  isn't 
any  market. 

The  above  statements  are  tnie  In  regard  to  the  fishing  Indus- 
try. At  this  time  the  only  recourse  left  Is  protection  through 
increased  tariff  rates.  And  with  conditions  as  they  are  in  tha 
country  I  wish  again  to  make  a  plea  for  domestic  Industry,  be  It 
pulp  or  paper,  or  handles,  or  fish.  I  want  to  add  my  voice  for 
increased  protection  for  home  Industry,  and  I  believe  you  gentla- 
men  will  take  these  statements  serloualy  and  consider  thsm 
accordlxigly. 


To  Keep  United  States  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  •'  ^fj 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  6  ileffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Januarg  5), 

1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  NELSON  A.  liABCm 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  21  years  ago  today  considerable 
embarrassment  and  considerable  injury  were  being  inflicted 
upon  a  great  many  spirits. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  my  State  tliere  was  delivered  a  very 
interesting  address  dating  back  to  those  days.  It  was  delir- 
ered  over  the  air  by  Nelson  A.  Mason.  The  title  of  his  ad- 
dress was  To  Keep  United  States  Out  a(  War.  Its  element 
of  historical  value  is  such  that  I  ask  unanlmoug  consent  UM 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Recoss. 
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ylewB  of  the  minority.     When 
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hy  the  caprtea  of  the  hour. 
•qwLtteliig  wheel  of  dntlny  ta  • 
wtn  out  glortoaaly  in  thae 
action,  tor  all  tmnt  they  would 
BMUiy  of  their  number  would 

OtaaervaUons  and  rtrtklng 
wU  he  raeailad  to  keep  our 
■tetamenta  made  btfore  the  TOte 

Senator  Stone    (lilaaourl) 
Oommtttae.  uttered 
thu  mtt**^*    to  praTant  which, 
lay  down  my  life."    Ha  waa  not 
fffn^V*   iM  trom  his  important 
Senator  Lane  (Orecoo)  gave  hts 

Tantamaa   (MtiitBatpplt) 
of  ganutna  grai^nesa  in 
the  hour  of  itrsai.  whan,  througt 
to  see  clearly  the  path  of  duty 
viae  and  the  world's  danaton.' 
■m  ovarwhatmad  with  a  senae  at 
tHllTkSual.  but  tor  the  walfars  of 
great  tolUng  msssps  of 
part  at  the  minlaB.'* 

Senator  Noana  (Nafaraalca) 
ay  to  thla  war  god.  To«  tfiall 
my  breihnn.'    I  hava  no    . 
dominates  the  Kaiser  and  his 
pr^ktan  la  net  an  Amarlean 
adTlca  of  the  Father  of  our 


theae  memorthle 


body  tn  ttae  world,  has   !ta 
waa  reached  April  4-a. 
of  war  was  pending  befi^re 
had  best  srooaed.  and  the  tide 
oratory   echoed    through   the 
.  6  in  the  Senate  and  60  In  the 
a  mlnantf  bkx  in  opposition. 
I  wteld.     Apparently  not  then. 
Chrlatlan  Chxirch  ta  the  greatest 
itftliMitely  achlere. 
Ita  sponinra  deemed  the   tin- 
•yUku  the  world  sale  for  de- 
know  the  world  today  Is  still 
tor  atanost  eTsrythlng  etae. 
today,  wa  turn  back  the  pag«3  ot 
to  what  at  that  time  ware  the 
clouds  hover,  repetition  of  rj»e 
itralght  cciurae.     Then  let's  not 
1  rho  stand  unawcd  and  unswayed 
do  not  always  wtn,  but  the 
tumtBK.  and  they  or  theirs 
_jatlon  li  due  their  oouragcoxis 
be  crttldued  severaly  and  that 
be  returned  to  Capitol  BlU 

made  tn   that  crisis  inay 

dear  hx  another.    Let  us  note 

»  the  Senate  Joint  laeotution. 

a  of   the  Foreign  Relations 

words    "^  shall  vote  against 

3od  helping  me.  I  gladly  would 
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said:  "llr.  President,  the  ele- 
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Senator  La  Valletta  (Wlaeonstn 


StMl 


lad  up  to  tlM  moaentoui  decMoc 
of  hla  raasarfea  he  said:  Tf  It 
vote  our  conrlctions  in  matters 
UBfcrtuaataly  be  tn  dtsagraament 
Bkora  Important  for  us  to  speak 
qfueatlon  la  one  of  peaee  or  arse 
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"I  proteai  tn  the  name 
vf  at  hiHtanda,  fathers,  sons 
trom  the  American  women  and 
financial  ruin,  misery,  and  in 

Congressman  Keating  (Colored^) 
sous  thought,  obasrved:  "WIm 
the  boys  of  the  country  have 
boys,  because  the  boys  always 
of  this  land.    Oaneral  Sherwood 
Army  of  the  Uhlon  of  more  than 
were  tmys  under  21  years  of  age. 
amplified  the  state ment  by  addt: 
tween  18  and  It  yean  thiouglKa^ 
then  quoted  an  fiigllah  gancral 
his  nerrea  was  wlxen  night  closed 
could  not  reach  our  wounded 
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traxlKa  during  the  long  boon 
boys  crying  for  their  motbers, 
be  answered." 
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placed  the  ballot  tn  the  hands 
preUmlnaary   count   dlsdoees   a 
and  lesa  than  800  for  war.    On 
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with  the  military  spldrit  ttiat 

but  the  working  out  of  i.hat 

We  ought  to  remember  the 
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made  eaortle  comment  on  vfhat 
then  being  made.  In  the  covirse 
tmportant  for  us  to  speak  and 

Internal  policy,  though  we  may 

with  the  President,  it  is  infinitely 

vote  our  convictions  when  the 

The  Senator  also  read  a  letter 

by  Coogrcssman  Helgesen  (North 

from  wlilch  he  never  arose.     It 

f  humanity  against   the   taking 

and  brothers,  to  be  butchered. 

children,  leaving  the  latter  to  nieet 

cases  death  from  broken  beaits." 

,  following  that  channel  of  rl^^ht- 

CfaifTaM  tiMlana  war  it  means  ".hat 

ordered  to  the  front.     I  say  the 

and  always  will  fight  the  twwttle 

wfQ  tea  you  that  in  the  Grand 

3.000.000  men  pertiape  7S  percent 

Congreasman  Sherwood  (Oaio) 

ig  thai  "the  average  age  was  be- 

the  whole  Army."     Mr.  Keating 

^pbo  said  the  thing  that  shattered 

down  on  the  battlefield  and  "We 

titb  Omnana  did  not  dare  at- 

we  had  to  stand  there  in  the 

of  the  night  and  listen  to  those 

we  realized  that  cry  vrould  never 


aid 

and 


).  now  a  Senator,  said:  n.  have 

54JX)0  voters  in  my  district.     A 

8.000    against    declaring    war 

Oood  Friday  about  to  baeak,  you 

of  a  world  already  crucJled 

strong  for  peace  with  honor — 

Norway.  Dciunark  and  Holland, 

Republics  regard  as  ao  honor- 

"no'  upon  this  resolution.     Ood 


)   sought  to  stem  the  tide  with 

M«nl>ers  of  this  Congress  and 

hands  the  destiny  of  1004)00,000 

oaed  to  war  becaxise  war  means 


destruction,    misery,    and    poverty   to   the    tolling   mllltons   of   our 
country  for  generations  to  come  "  w     •.  »       .. 

Congressman  Dill,  of  Wa.shuigton.  who  later  came  back  for  two 
terms  in  the  Senate,  fraiikly  stated  "I  have  no  Uluslons  as  to  the 
consequences  of  my  iction.  If  I  must  leave  public  life  because  of 
my  action  today.  I  shall  go:  but  it  shall  be  with  head  erect  because 
I  have  kept  the  faith.  I  do  not  kn<7W  what  the  future  holds  for 
me,  and  I  do  not  care  I  refu.se  10  do  a  thing  my  conscience 
revolts  sgalnst.  I  beP.eTP  more  fully  than  ever  before  in  the 
powerful  truth  expressed  in  that  old  couplet: 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true. 

And  rt  must  fellow  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst   not   then  be  false  to  any  man.'  " 

Representative  La  FoUette.  of  Washington,  doubtless  with  vWon 
of  a  referendum  on  war  stated:  "Ours  is  the  greatest  Nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  We  have  had  a  chance,  bad  we  maintained 
a  strict  neutrality,  to  have  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the  oppressed 
and  to  ha'-e  upheld  the  tenets  of  the  highest  civilization  through- 
out the  world.  The  President  s  message  of  the  2d  of  April  said 
that  the  European  war  was  tMXJught  on  by  Germany's  rulers,  with- 
out the  sanction  or  will  of  the  people.     What  are  we  doing  now?" 

The  text  of  the  President  s  message  on  that  point  was:  "We  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  It  was  not  upon  their  Im- 
pulse that  their  Government  acted  In  entering  this  war.  It  was 
not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.  It  was  a  war 
determined  upon  as  wars  used  to  be  determined  upon  in  the  old. 
unhappy  days  when  peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by  their  rulers 
and  wars  were  provoked  and  waK^d  In  the  interest  of  dynasties  or 
of  little  groups  of  ambitious  men  who  were  accustomed  to  use 
their  fellow  men  as  pawns  and  tools  " 

Congressman  Hull,  of  Iowa,  expressed  this  sentiment:  "I  believe 
that  when  I  vote  against  this  resolution  I  *111  vote  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  common  people"  Representative 
Dillon,  of  South  Dakota,  enunciated  the  following  doctrine:  "Mr, 
Chairman.  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  declare  war.  This 
responislbliny  rests  upon  this  membership  and  not  tipon  the 
President."  Congressman  Browne,  of  Wisconsin,  with  prophetic 
vision  of  Versailles,  asked:  "How  will  peace  come  about?  Win 
the  United  States  have  a  commanding  voice  in  such  a  peace?" 
House  Majority  Floor  Leader  Kltchln.  of  North  Carolina.  In  a 
masterly  address  expre.ssed  his  views  as  to  why  the  United  States 
should  remain  neutral  This  elicited  a  glowing  tribute  from 
Congressman  Reavls.  of  Nebraska  who  stated:  "Coming  as  it  did 
after  a  day  of  almost  hysterical  flag  waving  and  lip  service  to  the 
Republic,  its  calm  dignity  and  poise  was  like  someone  opening  a 
window  In  a  close  and  stUllnR  room.'  " 

Congressman  at  Laripe  Mason,  of  Illinois,  s  former  Senator, 
concluded  with  this  thought:  'Let  us  go  back  to  the  foundation 
of  our  Government,  a  Christian  Government  Let  us  not  declare 
war  In  the  hour  they  crucified  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Take  yoxir 
mother's  old  Bible  and  read  the  story  of  the  coming — the  heralded 
message  of  peace.      On  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men."  " 

Dramatically  and  earnestly  Representative  Rankin,  of  Montana, 
expressed  the  final  protest.  At  the  roll  call,  which  took  place  at 
3  o'clock  In  the  morning  of  A;xtl  6,  she  said:  "I  want  to  stand  by 
my  country — but  I  cannot  vote  for  war" 

All  these  faithful  Members  of  Congress  merit  our  deep  apprecla- 
tlon.  and  the  memory  of  what  they  did  in  those  stormy  April  days 
of  1917  is  an  inspiration  to  us  today.  Long  may  their  names  be 
emblazoned  on  the  honor  rolls  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  not  alone  In  the  National  Capital  the  fires  of  bate  were 
kindled  and  (persecution  raged.  In  Nebraska  an  aggreaslve.  earnest 
young  fellow  was  attacited  and  beaten  by  a  mob  for  not  subscribing 
to  their  particular  brand  of  patriotism.  To  his  credit,  be  it  said 
he  left  his  brand  on  some  of  them.  Ten  years  later  the  electorate 
chose  this  same  C.  A.  Sorenson  as  their  attorney  general. 

In  1918  a  tall,  middle-aged  man  of  stately  bearing,  former  Con- 
gressman Carl  Lindbergh,  of  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  was  campaigning 
for  the  governorship.  One  of  his  meetings  was  broken  up  by  an 
armed  mob.  Leaving  in  an  auto  with  his  press  representative, 
C.  K.  Gummerson.  at  the  wheel,  buckshot  rattled  on  the  tonneau 
of  the  car.  "Don't  drive  so  fast."  murmured  the  solcm,  "they  might 
thtnk  we're  running  away  from  them. "  Bearing  down  hard  on 
the  accelerator,  "Gummy  "  emphasized  that  he,  at  least,  waa.  A  few 
years  later  I  stood  with  Gummerson  on  the  Capitol  steps  as  we 
watched  the  notable  procession  go  by,  honoring  the  son,  Charlea 
Lindbergh,  on  his  return  from  the  celebrated  flight  to  Paris. 

During  those  same  hectic  years  a  slender  yoting  man  also  was 
campaigning  for  the  governorship,  out  In  western  Montana.  In 
one  city  his  reception  was  so  decidedly  cool  that  he  refused  longer 
to  honor  the  burg  with  his  presence.  In  the  next  election  he  went 
to  Washington  as  United  States  Senator  Bttrtom  K.  Whszlek. 
Tears  later  when  citizens  of  tlie  town  attempted  to  admonish  him 
for  lack  of  political  regtilarlty.  and  accused  him  of  siding  with 
those  who  once  had  tried  to  mob  him,  the  Senator  caustically  com- 
mented: "When  I  was  driven  out  of  your  town,  you  did  not  have 
backbone  or  ner\e  enough  to  stand  up  and  protest." 

Returning  to  the  final  act  of  the  grim  drama  being  enacted  under 
the  Capitol  dome,  we  find  that  there  were  many  more  of  the  631 
Members  of  Congress  who  did  much  up  to  that  point  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  the  Old  World  confiict.  Stnne  were  listed  as 
being  absent  and  not  votii^g.  Others  doubtless  felt  there  was  no 
other  way.  Many  of  these  have  performed  outstanding  puWle 
awlce  alcoiig  other  lines.    Still  we  always  admire  theee  who  vinder 
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great  pressure,  wntre  aside  expediency  and  take  their  political  lives 
in  their  hands  to  support  or  cppof=e  measures  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  Many  Members  at  the  time  said,  "If 
It  were  a  secret  vote.  It  wouldn't  carry."  meaning  they  did  not 
want  to  vote  for  war.  but  were  carried  Into  it  by  the  wave  of  public 
opinion.  Congress  therefore  should  in  future  be  easily  persuaded 
to  vote  against  war  if  there  is  early  and  strong  pressure  from  the 
home  folks. 

The  Australian  ballot  system  affords  protection  of  the  public 
vote,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  there  is  no  such 
shelter  for  the  Members  of  Congress.  Being  human  they  too 
should  be  shielded  to  that  extent  from  the  waves  of  prejudice  and 
misunderstanding  that  jeopardize  clear  thinking  and  right  voting. 

We  will  make  a  brief  study  of  the  background,  vocations,  aiid 
later  activities  of  those  who  at  the  roll  call  stood  the  gaff  and 
grimly  voted  "no."  Some  remarkable  deductions  may  be  drawn. 
As  this  continues  one  conclusion  is  obvious.  These  66  Senators 
and  Representatives,  facing  the  greatest  test  of  their  congressional 
careers,  were  inspired  only  by  their  sense  of  what  as  they  saw  it 
was  right  and  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country.  Let  us 
simun  arise: 

Nine  had  had  previous  military  experience  or  training.  One  of 
these  had  served  as  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Civil  War  and  was 
breveted  for  gallantry  by  President  Lincoln.  Five  had  served  in 
the  Spanish-American  War;  three  as  officers,  one  of  whom  had 
been  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  One  served  with 
the  United  States  Signal  Corps  and  two  had  been  officers  in  the 
National  Guard.  In  the  succeeding  World  War  one  was  wotinded 
in  action  and  decorated  for  bravery.  So  their  vote  can  hardly 
be  dismissed  as  that  of  a  bloc  of  idealistic  dreamers  but  must  be 
accepted  as  that  of  serious-minded  representatives  who  knew 
jvist  what  war  would  mean. 

'Vocationally  there  were  42  lawjrers,  3  of  whom  had  been  Oov- 
ernors.  and  6  Judges.  Five  were  newspapermen  of  prominence, 
and  several  of  the  attorneys  had  publishing  interests  or  training. 
Three  may  be  classed  as  bankers,  and  six  other  occupations  are 
included,  as  follows:  A  social  worker,  a  farmer,  a  telegraph  opera- 
tor, a  grain  dealer,  and  a  builder.  Quite  a  representative  group, 
we  would  say. 

From  a  partisan  standpoint,  35  were  Republicans,  19  Democrats, 
1  a  Prohibitionist,  and  1  Socialist.  Party  lines  were  lost  in  the 
earnest  effort  to  follow  a  wise  and  judiciovis  course,  unhampered 
by  any  political  consideration. 

Nationally  the  great  majority  were  of  earlier  American  stock, 
with  several  of  Scandinavian  or  other  antecedents.  One  was  of 
German  parentage;  another  left  Germany  for  America  when  10 
years  of  age.  By  no  stretch  of  vain  imagining  could  nationalism 
be  said  to  have  been  an  clement  in  the  registering  of  the  "nay** 
vote. 

The  States  contributed  to  this  group  as  follows:  Alabama,  2; 
Cslifomla,  3;  Colorado,  2;  Illinois.  0;  Iowa,  3;  Kansas,  2;  Michigan, 
1;  Nevada.  1;  New  York.  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  North  Dakota.  1; 
Ohio.  1;  Oregon,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  South  Dakota.  2;  Texas.  1; 
Washington.  2;  and  Wisconsin.  10.  Thtis  from  practically  every 
comer  of  our  great  land  there  were  thnee  willing  to  go  on  record 
against  a  holocaust  Involving  every  State.  The  overworked  term  of 
"sectionalism"  just  wasn't  applicable. 

In  point  of  service  in  one  or  both  Hotues,  we  find  that  one  had 
served  24  years,  one  20  years,  ttiree  18  years,  two  17  years,  two  16 
years,  four  14  yeara.  four  12  years,  three  10  years,  one  8  years,  five 
6  yeai«.  eleven  4  years,  twelve  2  years,  and  seven  were  in  their  first 
term.  In  this  latter  classification  will  be  found  the  first  lady  to 
grace  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  now  legislative 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Prsventlon  of  War.  The 
substantial  majority  of  those  with  long  tenure  of  office  or  other 
wide  public  experience  conclusively  establishes  their  mature 
Judgment. 

In  the  aftermath,  16  Representatives  were  direct  casualties  of 
the  1918  elections.  Five  of  these,  however,  came  back  in  the  1920 
election,  and  two  others  later  became  Senators.  It  is.  of  cotirse. 
Inevitable  that  by  the  law  of  averages  a  large  number  of  changes 
occur  in  every  election.  Two  sought  senatorial  togas.  Potir  did 
not  stand  for  reelection.  More  would  have  come  back  had  they 
again  sought  public  favor.  Some  having  given  their  best  to  their 
country's  service,  were  content  to  retire.  Several  became  judges 
or  held  other  positions  of  trust  through  the  years.  That  many 
chose  to  turn  their  splendid  talents  into  other  commendable 
channels,  still  conserved  and  utilized  their  abilities  for  the  public 
weal.  Two  Senators  were  retired  at  the  close  of  their  terms.  Now 
Senator  Gronna's  talented  sons  occupy  places  high  in  North  Da- 
kota officialdom,  James  being  secretary  of  state,  and  A.  J.,  Jr., 
a  district  Judge.  Senator  La  Follette's  brilliant  sons  have  made 
names  for  themselves.  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  followed  his  father  in  the 
Senate,  and  Philip  graces  the  Wisconsin  gubernatorial  chair  his 
noble  father  dignified. 

Hon.  GKoacE  Noaais  has  remained  in  the  Senate  continuously 
since.  Hon.  Hakolo  Kntttson  has  represented  his  district  and  the 
State  of  Minnesota  through  the  years.  Hon.  Ernest  LtTNDiXN  came 
back  to  the  House  and  Is  now  in  his  first  term  in  the  Senate. 
These  three,  with  Senators  Whxeles  and  La  Poixbttz — no  two  of 
the  same  party — with  others  like  them,  make  the  world  safer  for 
democracy. 

Shall  we  now  hear  the  vote  on  the  resolution  of  April  6,  1917? 

"The  CTerk  will  call  the  roll." 

Present  and  voting  "no": 

Senate:  Gronna  iN.  Dak.).  La  Follette  (Wis.),  Lane  (Oreg.), 
Norrls  (Nebr.j,  Stone  (Mo.),  Vardaman  (Miss.). 


House:  Almon  (Ala.).  Bacon  (Mich).  Britten  (ri).  Browne 
(Wis.),  Burnett  (Ala.),  Cary  (Wis).  Church  (Calif.).  ConneUy 
(Kans.),  Cooper  (Wis.).  Davidson  (Wis.),  Davis  (Minn.).  Decker 
(Mo.),  DUl  (Wash),  Dillon  (S.  Dak.),  Domlnlck  (S.  C),  Bsch 
(WU.).  Prear  (Wis).  Puller  (lU.).  Haugen  (Iowa),  Hayea  (Calif), 
Hensley  (Mo),  HlUlard  ((3olo.).  Hull  (Iowa),  Igoe  (Mo.),  Johnson 
(8.  Dak).  Keating  (Colo.),  King  (111),  Klnkaid  (Nebr),  Kltchln 
(N.  C),  Knutson  (Minn.),  La  Follette  (Wash.),  Little  (Kana.). 
London  (N.  Y.),  Lundeen  (Minn.).  McLemore  (Tex.),  Mason  (Dl.), 
Nelson  (Wis),  Randall  (Calif.).  Rankin  (Mont.).  Reavls  (Nebr), 
Roberts  (Nev.).  Rodenberg  (111.).  Shackelford  (Mo.),  Sherwood 
(Ohio),  Sloan  (Nebr.),  Stafford  (Wis.).  Van  Dyke  (Minn.).  Volgt 
(Wis.).  'Wheeler  (111.),  Woods  (lowi). 

History  records  that  as  the  rf:nowned  English  general.  Wolf, 
moved  down  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence  to  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
he  said  to  his  comrades,  "1  would  rather  be  the  author  of  'Gray*! 
Elegy  rltten  in  a  Country  Churchyard'  than  to  take  Quebec  to- 
night." What  inspired  the  genenU  on  the  last  night  of  hla  Ufa 
and  on  the  eve  of  victory,  to  voice  such  a  aentimentf  The  llnna 
themselves — which  nm: 

"And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave 

Alike   await   the   inevitable   hour; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

War — what  for? 


Foreign  Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  BULKLEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  6  (Uffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Januanf  5), 

1938 


QUESTIONS  OF  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ANSWERS  OF 

STATE  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  BULKLEY.  Mr.  President,  some  weeks  ago  the  Hearst 
newspapers  sent  to  Senators  a  series  of  12  questions  bearing 
generally  on  the  subject  of  foreign -trade  agreements.  I  sub- 
mitted those  questions  to  the  Department  of  State  and  re- 
ceived a  series  of  answers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  questions  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
followed  by  the  answers  submitted  by  the  State  Department. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  questions  and  answers  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.  As  a  factor  in  dispelling  depression,  how  do  you  value  Amer> 
lean  industry  and  its  capital  to  employ  labor  and  produce  na- 
tional wealth? 

3.  Do  you  think  Industry  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  and 
take  American  workers  off  the  charity  lists  of  the  dole? 

3.  Do  you  think  American  industry  is  overburdened  with  tax- 
ation? 

4.  Do  you  think  American  Industry  can  pay  high  taxes  and 
also  pay  higher  wages  and  also  produce  at  low  prices  to  compete 
with  foreign  products? 

6.  Do  you  believe  in  tariff  protection  of  American  lodxiatary  and 
labor?  t 

6.  Do  you  believe  In  free  trade?  t 

I.  Do  you  think  that  reciprocal -tariff  concessions  entered  Into 
with  one  nation  should  be  automatically  extended  to  practically 
all  nations  vmder  most-favored-nations  principle? 

8.  Will  that  policy  eventually  result  in  opening  American  mar- 
kets to  practically  all  foreign  products? 

9.  Do  you  think  American  markets  should  be  mainly  preeerved 
for  American  industry  and  the  American  employees  of  IndustryT 

10.  How  do  you  account  for  the  continual  decline  in  American 
exports  and  the  continual  Increase  In  American  imports? 

II.  Do  you  think  that  closed  factories  and  Jobless  workers  are 
all  connected  with  the  Invasion  of  American  markets  by  cheiqp 
foreign  products? 

12.  How  can  we  change  depression  or  recession  Into  prosperity t 

QTTESnONS    1   AKD   3 

An  expansion  of  prodtictlon  and  employment  In  private  Industry 
Is  clearly  the  only  permanently  satisfactory  way  to  dispel  the  de- 
pression. While  the  most  important  measures  for  encotiragrtng  such 
an  expansion  lie  in  the  field  of  domestic  policy,  the  significance 
of  an  expansion  of  foreign  trade  should  not  be  overlooked.  (Bee 
answer  to  last  quotion.) 

QUZSnONS  II    AKO  4 

These  questions  are  evidently  Intunded  to  Imply  that  high  wagea 
and  high  taxes  make  It  impossible  for  American  mdustry  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  industry.  This  is  a  fallacy  for  the  toUowlnf 
reasons: 
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U.  art  ttM 


seceaH  rtly 


(b)  Hitter  wmgM  do  no* 
duetlon.     AmFrtcut  labor  geaarmllj 
loretcn  labor  becaoM  It  !■  moR 
Amolcazi  tndustrtca.  radH  m  th* 
boid  tb«tr  own  In  oonqMtlttan 
tbM  etameaUe  markat  toot  even  tn 
cui  prodaci  U  hanrtlmppwl  by 


mean  hlf  her  costs  of  pro- 

cdmflMUids  hlKber  wa^s  than 

pJoduetlw.    Typlcalty  hlgli-wa«e 

aitoBkoblle  tadustry.  are  able  to 

wtt  1  lorelesi  products  not  txHy  in 

f  o  rctgn  markets  iriaen  the  Amerl- 

hlgik  tarlfls. 


WSBIXO  M    S 


Ho  responsible  Oovemment  official 
It  must  be  recognlaed.  however.  t|iat 
Tixally  depends  upon  ths  welfare 
have  been  and  are  being  Injured 
ht£h   tariff  duties  Imposed  under 

QoaBcnofec 


Is  advocating  "free   trade." 

proapertty   In  this  coiuitn 
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has  been  an  Importaint  con- 
of  exporta   which  has   occurred. 


Although  tt  Is  not  po6.slbIe  to  obtain  an  exact  statlstJcsT  meaa- 
nrement  of  the  contribution  niade  by  trade  acreements.  there  la 
ample  evidence  that  the  contribution  has  been  Important.  Up 
to  the  present  time  16  trade  w?reements  bave  been  made  with 
countries  which  took  4C  percent  ot  our  exports  In  1937  and  which 
supplied  88  percent  of  our  imports  m  the  same  year.  Further- 
more, exports  to  the  tr.-ide-agreement  countries  have  increased 
more' than  export.'^  to  other  cuun^rics  during  the  period  in  which 
the  agreements  have  been  m  effect.  In  1936  exports  to  trade- 
agreemcEt  countrif^s  had  increased  14  1  percent  over  1935.  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  only  4  percent  in  exports  to  all  other 
countries-  In  1937  exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  Increased 
by  40  6  percent  over  1936.  compared  with  an  Increase  of  33.7  per- 
cent in  exports  to  other  ccurnrl.  s. 

(2)  The  increase  ot  import.s  ha.s  been  primarily  due  to  the  re- 
vival of  economic  activity  (n  the  United  States  from  1932  to  1937. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  our  Importj?  consist  of  raw  materials. 
The  expansion  of  Indu.strial  activity  has  greatly  increased  this 
pert  of  OUT  imp«irt  trade  in  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
liKTeased  denoand  lor  raw  materials.  Ixjth  by  American  industries 
and  by  Industries  in  foreign  oo-intries,  has  raised  the  world  prices 
of  these  materials,  thus  arreatly  contributing  to  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  our  imp»')rts.'  Thus,  through  the  increase  in  Ameri- 
can industrial  activiiv  to  which  the  trade-agreements  program 
contributed,  foreign  countries  have  been  able  to  Increase  their 
sales  of  noncompetitive  prcduct.s  to  the  United  States  and  have 
thereby  secured  increased  capacity  to  purchase  American  products. 

After  the  generBl  ec<  nomic  revival  the  second  most  important 
cause  of  the  increase  in  our  Imports  ha.s  been  the  drought,  which 
was  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  considerable  increase  In 
ova  Imports  of  certain  agricultural  products 

Tarlfi  reductions  In  our  trade  agreements  have,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  Imports,  but  there  Is  evidence  that 
this  contribution  has  been  greatly  overshadowed  by  the  other  two 
factors  mentioned  nbove  Particularly  Is  this  true  of  the  year 
1937.  when  Imports  from  countries  with  which  we  had  no  trade 
agreements  increased  bv  34  1  percent  as  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  only  18  1  percent  In  imports  from  trade-agreement 
countries.  This  difference  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain Important  raw  materials  used  by  American  Industry  are 
Imported  in  large  part  from  countries  with  which  we  have  not 
yet  made  trade  n^rremeuts 

Further  evidence  that  dtmiestic  business  activity  Is  the  major 
controlling  factor  in  our  l.Tiport  trade  is  provided  by  the  fact 
that,  tn  recent  months,  the  business  recession  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  marted  reduction  of  imports. 

grssTioN    1 1 

It  is  not  true  that  clnsed  factories  and  jobless  workers  are, 
as  stated  in  the  questlonaire.  "all  connected  with  the  invasion  of 
American  markets  by  cbeap  foreign  products  '  Among  the  in- 
dustries which  have  suffered  most  severely  In  the  recent  recession 
are  steel  and  automobiles.  These  Industries  have  not  suffered 
from  any  gigantic  flood  of  Imported  steel  and  Imported  automo- 
biles. Even  m  the  case  of  those  industries  which  have  been 
affected  by  duty  reductlr-ns  in  'rade  agreements,  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  the  principal  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  in  sales 
has  not  been  the  competition  of  Imported  products,  but  a  general 
reduction  of  buylnj?  similar  to  that  which  has  affected  the  auto- 
mobile and  steel  industries. 

QtnSTION    12 

Among  the  various  measures  which  might  be  proposed  for 
reviving  prosperity  only  those  relating  to  foreign  trade  will  be 
mentioned  here  Although  foreign  trade  Is  not  the  only  important 
factor  or  even  the  most  lir.portant  factxir  in  the  revival  erf  proa- 
perity.  nevertheless  a  sitjniricant  contribution  can  be  made  through 
'he  reopening  of  foreign  markets  Atxjut  seven  to  ten  million 
persons  in  this  country  are  normally  engaged  m  producing  goods 
of  the  kinds  which  we  export  Obviously,  an  expansion  erf  the 
foreign  markets  for  such  pnxlucts  will  add  materially  to  the  em- 
ployment and  Incomes  of  American.s.  In  order  that  we  may  re- 
open our  foreign  markets  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  recognize  that 
foreign  trade  cannot  be  a  one-way  trade,  but  must  be  a  two- 
way  trade.  We  cannot  export  if  we  do  not  Import.  We  caiuiot 
induce  foreign  countries  to  lower  their  trade  barriers  against  our 
goods  unless  we  lower  our  trade  tmrrlers  against  their  goods.  Re- 
ciprocal reduction  of  trade  barriers  has  already  resulted  in  the 
Significant  expansion  of  our  export  trade  as  Indicated  in  the 
answer  to  question  10  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  it 
Is  possible  to  Increase  our  imports  of  foreign  prc<lucts  very  con- 
siderably without  inflicting  material  Injury  upon  American  indus- 
try Since  we  have  many  tariff  duties  which  are  excessive  and 
rpany  tariff  duties  which  affect  products  only  remotely  competi- 
tive with  the  products  of  American  indu.^try  and  agriculture,  a 
further  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  along  these  lines,  which  is 
now  being  prepared  by  negotiations  in  process  with  several  for- 
eign countries,  is  an  essential  element  In  a  sound  program  for 
promoting  the  recovery  of  business. 

Finally,  an  expan-sion  of  trade  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  lasting 
peace,  which  is.  in  turn,  a  prerequisite  for  a  lasting  prosperity. 
Only  through  international  trade  can  the  indixstrlal  nations  of 
the  work!  secure  the  access  to  foreien  markets  and  raw  materials 
which  Is  neces.«ary  for  their  very  existence  Without  an  expan- 
sion of  the  opportunities  for  international  trade  the  menace  <A 
war  must  inevltalaiy  become  even  more  severe. 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 
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Wednesday,  April  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 
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ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMAN,  APRIL  5.  1938 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Walter  Lipi>- 
mann,  published  on  April  5,  1938,  on  the  reorganization 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ENDS    AND    MEANS THE    REORCAinzATION    BILL 

The  Intensity  of  the  opposition  to  the  Byrnes  reorganization  bill 
Is  clearly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  substance  of  the  bill  itself. 
Under  any  interpretation,  however  strained,  it  is  not  possible.  I 
think,  to  find  in  the  measure  as  passed  by  the  Senate  any  grant 
of  new  powers  to  the  President  which  gives  support  to  the  charge 
that  It  would  aggrandize  his  power  or  diminish  that  of  CJongress. 
On  the  contrary,  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  arguing 
that  the  most  Important  part  of  the  measure  is  the  reform  of  the 
accounting  system  and  that  this  reform  offers  Congress  a  better 
means  than  it  has  ever  had  before  to  find  out  what  the  Executive 
has  done,  and  then  to  hold  the  Executive  responsible. 

There  is  room,  of  course,  for  honest  difference  of  opinion  on  all 
these  points,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  bill  itself 
would  never  provoke  such  passionate  resistance.  The  debate  does 
not  turn  upon  whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
be  authorized  to  do  these  things,  but  upon  whether  more  authority 
of  any  kind  should  be  entrusted  to  this  particular  President — to 
the  man  who  tried  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  purge  the 
Federal  Judiciary;  to  the  man  who  has  had  the  spending  of  such 
immense  stmis  of  money;  to  the  man  who  tried  in  his  original 
proposal  to  obtain  control  of  the  quasi-Judicial  commissions  and 
independent  agencies;  to  the  man  who  already  exercises  more  per- 
sonal power  than  any  President  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
resistance  is  not  to  the  Byrnes  bill  but  to  the  excessive  personal 
power  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the  object  of  the  opposition 
is  not  to  prevent  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  but  to 
put  a  spectacular  and  decisive  check  upon  this  President's 
authority. 

Using  Mr.  Philip  Ouedalla's  maxim  that  any  stigma  is  good 
enough  to  beat  a  dogma  with,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  are  meeting 
the  President's  cry  that  he  is  beset  by  reactionaries  with  the  charge 
that  this  bill  gives  him  dictatorial  powers.  Yet,  except  that  the 
bill  provides  a  convenient  way  of  chaUenging  and  i>erhaps  defeating 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  sustain  the  main  argu- 
ment against  It. 

There  is  much  diaeussion.  for  example,  about  the  provision 
which  authorizes  him  to  regroup  executive  agencies  without  abol- 
ishing any  of  their  functions,  subject  to  the  right  of  Congress  to 
disapprove  within  00  days.  This  has  been  described  as  being  in 
some  way  like  the  Judiciary  biU.  But  Is  it?  Is  there  not  a  radical 
difference  between  giving  the  Chief  Executive  authority  to  reorgan- 
ize his  own  branch  of  the  Government  and  giving  him  authority  to 
reorganize  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government?  Who  has  a 
better  right  than  the  President  to  say  how  the  agencies  under  him 
can  be  most  efDciently  organized?  And  is  it  any  extension  of 
executive  power  to  let  the  Chief  Executive  take  the  initiative  in 
deciding  how  agencies,  already  under  his  control,  shall  be  grouped? 
The  opposition  is  demanding  that  the  bill  be  amended  so  that 
instead  of  letting  the  President  reorganize  these  agencies  unless 
Congress  disapproves,  he  may  reorganize  them  only  if  Congress 
afllrmatlvely  approves.  The  amendment  is  intended  to  defeat  the 
whole  proposal.  For  the  President  already  has  the  power  to  ask 
Congress  to  approve  administrative  reorganization,  and  no  new  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  confirm  it. 

This  part  of  the  bill  is.  it  seems  to  me,  of  only  minor  Importance 
It  does  not  add  anythmg  substantial  to  the  I*resldenfs  power  to 
let  him  move  the  bureaus  around  from  one  department  to  an- 
other He  had  this  pxjwer  for  2  years  and  he  used  it  hardly  at  all. 
If  he  wishes  to  tise  it  for  a  sinister  purjxKe  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
he  could  do  anything  very  sinister  by  taking  a  bureau  away  from, 
say.  Secretary  Wallace  and  giving  it  to  Secretary  Ickes.  He  con- 
trols all  the  bureaus,  anyway,  and  whether  he  controls  them 
through  one  of  his  subordinates  or  throtigh  another  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  matter  very  much.  To  see  In  this  an  advance  toward 
dictatorship  Is.  I  think,  to  strain  at  a  gnat.  The  truth  la,  I  believe, 
that  this  power  will  not  be  used  much  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
that  both  the  administration  and  the  oppoaition  are  exaggerating 
its  Importance. 


The  Important  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  proposal  to  have  Con- 
gress appoint  an  auditor  general  who  will  report  to  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  The  opponenU  of  the  bill  argue  that  the 
effect  of  this  reform  wlU  be  to  abolish  the  power  of  the  independ- 
ent Comptroller  to  prevent  Illegal  expenditures.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  persuaded  of  two  things — first,  that  the  existing  Comp- 
troller is  unable  to  do  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  and  that  he  haa 
never  done  it.  and  that  an  audit  of  the  relief  and  recovery  expendi- 
tures in  the  past  5  years  would  prove  this  contention  up  to  the 
hut;  and,  second,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  auditor  general  under 
the  Byrnes  bill  will  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  enable  Con- 
gress to  see  clearly  how  the  money  has  been  spent  and  whethar 
the  Executive  has  obeyed  the  will  of  Congress. 

To  have  Congress  learn  promptly  and  from  Its  own  agent  how 
money  has  been  spent  is.  it  seems  to  me.  the  most  effective 
check  that  Congress  can  set  up  against  the  Executive.  Does  any- 
one suppose  that  the  President  or  a  Cabinet  officer  or  a  bureau 
head  would  dare  to  spend  money  for  some  purpose  not  author- 
ized by  Congress  If  he  knew  for  certain  that  within  a  short 
time  the  transaction  would  be  audited,  that  it  would  be  reported 
to  Congress,  and  that  he  would  have  to  explain  hU  acts?  This 
is  the  system  by  which  Parliament  holds  the  British  executive 
accountable,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  la  the  most 
effective  system  of  accountability  In  the  world. 

So  the  question  for  me  is  whether  an  ecsentlally  good  bill  ought 
to  be  defeated,  not  on  its  merits  but  on  the  general  ground  that 
It  is  a  good  moment  to  clip  the  personal  authority  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  It  is  the  question  of  whether  the  end  JustifleB  the 
means.  For  the  end  is.  I  think,  desirable:  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  more  personal  power  than  is  good  for  him  or 
for  the  country,  and  that  to  restore  a  more  constitutional  spirit 
in  tbe  Government  and  to  reduce  his  excessive  personal  au- 
thority would  make  for  national  confidence  and  would  tend  to 
restore  social  peace. 

But  to  reach  this  end  by  defeating  an  essentially  good  measure, 
and  to  defeat  this  measure  by  an  agitation  that  disregards  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  issue  is  a  most  undesirable  procedure  In  a 
democracy.  To  do  that  is  to  stoop  to  conquer  and  to  make  the 
end  Justify  the  means.  That  is  something  that  the  champions 
of  liberty  in  the  world  today  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in.  For  the 
essence  of  popular  government  depends  upon  the  conviction  that 
issues  will  be  determined  by  a  debate  that  seeks  the  truth.  And 
in  the  long  run  I  cannot  believe  that  any  good  can  come  from 
anything  which  undermines  this  conviction. 
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Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  well-written  article  on  a  very 
important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Newsl 
Plan  To  Stttlz  UNrrcD  States  Nccao^  in  Apkica  LnncxD  'With 
Wax  Debts — DxTsorrES  Wotjld  "Bttt"  Colonies  or  Fkanci  and 
BarrAiN  and  Okcanizx  Gsbatix  I.imcaTA 

(By  RuBseU  Gore) 

Payment  of  the  European  war  debt.  In  whole  or  in  part,  la 
linked  by  Ramon  A.  Martinez,  Detroit  Negro  attorney  and  moving 
spirit  in  the  Negro  nationalist  movement,  with  a  plan  for  the 
voluntary  emigration  of  the  12.000.000  American  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Greater  Liberia  that  he  hopes 
may  be  built  by  consolidation  of  French  and  British  West  African 
territory  with  the  present  Republic  of  Liberia. 

The  plan  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Martinez,  law  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico,  and  elaborated  by  him  in  many  platform 
speeches,  would  be  for  the  United  States  to  acquire  from  Great 
Britain  and  France,  in  lieu  of  war-debt  principal,  the  colonies 
of  Sierra  Leone.  French  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  add  them  to  Liberia,  for  10  years  administer  this  land 
(totaling  an  area  larger  than  the  State  of  Texas),  as  an  American 
territory  and  then  grant  it  independence.  This  would  bring  into 
being  a  Negro  republic  of  a  total  area  of  .376.718  square  miles  and 
a  poptilation  of  22.252.580.  Its  natural  tendency,  says  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, would  be  to  trade  with  its  foster  parent  acroaa  tJaa  Ma,  Uk§ 
United  States. 
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"We  wtjTiId   thtM.   at   one   stroke 
■olTC  our  domestic  r«ce   problem, 
nippty   for   rubber   and    other   raw 
bring   Into    being    a   market    for 
aummArizes  the  Negro  nationalist 

Thrice   In   the  history  of  the 
have  turned  their  faces  toward 

Liberia,  taiay  a  member  of  the 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  the 
private  organization,  partly  as  a 
a*    a   means   of    meeting    the 
was  then  a  alare  country  by  the 
ated  by  their  masters. 

BHAOOWT 


meet   the   war -debt   situation. 

Teate  overseas  a  vast  source  of 

materials   of  the   tropics,    and 

American    manufactured  goods," 

president. 

Ujilted  8tat«,  American   Negroes 


Afica. 

League  of  Nations,  was  founded 

/merlcan  Colonization  Society,  a 

ppllanthroplc  enterprise,  but  also 

situation    created    in  what 

>resence  of  many  Negroes  llber- 


dell  rate 


aa 


Negnes 


Liberia   while  In  a  broad  sense 
colonisation,  had  only  the  shadow 
matlc  and  other  trade  relations 
and  Liberia  are  on  no  different 
other  nations  of  the  world.     In 
brand  American  policy  toward 
difference      The  expatriated 
own"  to  fight  hostile  native  trlben 
of   white   po-*ers   with  contiguoua 
Jungle  the  slow  beginnings  of  a 
chief  source  of  supply  for  the 
automobile  tire  manufacturers  in 
negotiated  a  loan  of  »6.000,000  to 

The  srcond  tviming  of  the 
home  of  his  race  ended  some  te^ 
Marcus  Oarvey.  leader  of  the 
to  the  Federal  penitentiary   at 
United  Sta.tes  malls.     But  tnose 
contend   that  the  Marcus  Oarvey 
only  by  the  widespread  desire  on 
(or  a  land  and  a  flag  they  could 


lACKnrc 

American  experiment  In  Negro 

of  government  backing.     Diplo- 

t^Klay  betvren  the  United  States 

jasls  than   between  Liberia  and 

,.  prominent  American  Negroes 

Llt>erla  as  one  of  neglect  and  tn- 

1,  they  say.  were  left  "on  their 

resist  constant  encroacbmenta 

territories  and   to  rear   In   the 

state.     Today  Liberia  Is  the 

used  by  one  of  the  largest 

America.     This  company  In  1927 

;he  Liberlan  Oovemment. 

Negro  toward  the  ancestral 

years  ago  in  the  sentencing  of 

Back  to  Africa  movement, 

AJtlanta  for   fradulent   use   of   the 

erested  In  the  present  movement 

peculations  were  made  possible 

part  of  the  Negroes  of  America 

their  own. 


civ  lized 
ruJber 


Ame  ican 


BO-i  »lled 


trie 


call 


BOKM  IN 


The  Negro  nationalist  movemen 
lldzed  In  this  city  by  speeches 
phsue  of  this  turning  to  Africa  as 
ent  Negro  nation,  with  an  army 
mental  system  of  lt«  own.     This 
cooperation  of  the  United  States 
latlon  of  America  is  desired,  not 
with  Great  Britain  and  France 
the  new  state  (tentatively  knowr 
build  roads,  hospitals,  schools, 
the  country  to  a  degree  sufUclent 
United  States.     The  expenditure 
would  be  amply  Juntlfled  by  the 
between  two  nations  bound  toge^ 
by  the  strong  tie  of  their 
ideal  of  gownment  and  the  hlgli 

"Negro  nationalism."  says  Mr 
NaUonalist  Society,  "is  a  new 
relatlona.     It  Is   based  on   the 
of  the  races  as  the  only  ratlona: 
ptoblem. 

"We  face  the  fact  that  the 
of  this  country  by  right  of 
1  a. 000 .000  Negroes  within 
whom  live  below  the  Maaon  and 
the  total  population.     We  taJke 
amendment   was  not  only   a 
iBjustloe  to  the  Negro.     It 
may  oontand.  permanently  to 
but  only  to  prevent  the  former 
Ing   them.     Bmanclpatlon  itself 
with  reluctance  by  President 
as  a  means  toward  his  great  end 
patlon  threw  the  Nef^o  into  the 
life  without  the  equipment  to 


common 


sclool 


whte 


nur  ibe-s 
contlni  ntal 


social 
not 


roaMiNO 


trV>e 


"Scientifically  a  nation  camnot 
of  heterogeneous  elements.     Its 
family,  of  which  the  clan  or 
characteristic  of  the  family,  or 
genelty — produced  by  one  common 
or  synthesis. 

"The  situation   of  the  Negro 
within  a  nation,  with  the  whlt4! 
and   the   Negro  the  greater 
endeavor  to  form  an  American 
individuals  who  are  originally 
only  an  ahsurdlty  but  an  Impossibility 
dUOculty  In  the  United  States. 


moial 


COT7ISKS 


TWO 

"Two  courses  are  open.    One  ii 
gamatlon  of  blood  through  legit  Imlzatton 
This  is  desired  netthtf  by  white  i 
■verybody  knows  how  the  majoijtty 
qocstlon  and.  speaking  for  the 
etly  the  aaiM 


Dzraorr 


.  bom  in  Detroit  and  widely  pub- 

llterattire.  represents  the  third 

the  possible  site  of  an  Independ- 

a  navy,  and  a  complete  govern - 

ime.  however,  the  active  aid  and 

(Jovemment  and  the  whit;e  popu- 

In  the  necessary  negotiations 

the  territory  needed  to  create 

as  Greater  Liberia ) ,  but  also  to 

and  In  general  to  develop 

to  attract  Immigration  from  the 

of  this  QKiney,   it   Is  contended. 

that  would  rise  in  later  years 

er,  in  spite  of  color  differences. 

Inheritance  of  the  American 

standard  of  American  living 

Martinez,  president  of  the  Negro 

of  thought   in  American  race 

principle  of  territorial  separation 

solution  of  the  American  Negro 


aid 


cnly 
f>r 


fai  rtorles. 


tiade 


man  has  a  practical  monopoly 

and   by   development      Th  ? 

United  States — 10.000.000  of 

Ifaxon's  line — are  but  10  percent  of 

;h«  position   that   the   fourteenth 

blunder   but    also   wcorked   an 

passed,  whatever  the  Idealists 

nktionallae  the  Negro  in  America. 

<>3nfederate  States  from  reenslav- 

a   war   measure,   approached 

and  proclaimed  by  him  only 

Ot  saving  the  Unlcm.     Emanci- 

hirlpool  of  American  competitive 

survive  it  creditably.  i 


Lln»ln 


4  wanoM 


be  formed  by  the  mere  grouping 

must  be  as  that  of  a  large 

are  expansions.     The  essential 

.ts  extension,  the  clan,  is  homo- 
blood  either  through  evolution 


In   America   Ls   that    of  a   nation 

people  bearing  the  greater  cost 

and    material    suffering.      The 

nktional  unit  out  of  heterogeneou.<: 

Olsslmllar   In  all   essentials   is   net 

This  Is  the  core  of  the 


OPXM  1 

the  complete  and  absdute  amal- 

of  racial   Intermarriage. 

nor  the  better  class  of  Negroes. 

Of  white  people  stand  on  the 

I^egro  Nationalists,  I  can  say  that 

We  are  proud  of  our  racial  strain. 


We  do  not  wish  to  be  obliterated  Amaltramation  would  only  pro- 
duce a  mulatto  race — neirher  white  nor  black 

••The  other  course  open  is  colonization  of  the  Negro  In  a  land 
he  can  call  his  o^'n,  where  he  can  buUd  a  free  state  from  the  basis 
of  American  civilization  as  he  knows  It  The  colonization  solu- 
tion frankly  recognizes  the  fact  that  robm?  do  not  fly  with  ducks 
nor  sheep  flock  with  horses.  Evr-n  in  geological  formations  Nature 
preserves  the  Integrtiv  of  masses  Coal  Is  not  found  mixed  with 
gypsum  nor  gold  'Aitli  limestone.  In  human  society  the  presence 
within  an  otherwise  homog'TMeous  mass  cf  a  racial  element  which 
the  majority  deem  inadvisable  U:)  a-saimllate  constitutes  a  sourqe 
of  serious  friction.  TTie  one  way  to  remove  this  Is  for  whites 
and  blacks  to  cooperate  in  establLshlng  us  In  a  national  home  of 
our  own. 

'•Wherever  the  Nesro  has  had  a  chance  he  has  made  good.  In 
a  land  where  he  was  ma.-^ter  of  his  own  soil,  of  his  own  govern- 
ment and  could  control  the  conditions  under  which  he  lived  he 
would  raise  the  whole  s'andard  of  his  race  to  an  extent  that 
would  make  him  a  worth-while  customer  of  his  white  friends  in 
America.  The  whole  cause  of  Christian  clvillzatlcn  in  Africa 
would  be  furthered  bv  the  buUdine:  up  nn  the  west  coast  of  a 
Negro  republic   largely   settled   and   developed    by   Americans." 

The  spirit  of  the  movf men:.  Mr  M.irtmez  s.iy.-.  is  intended  to 
be  as  different  as  possible  from  the  Llberian  adventure  of  more 
than  a  century  atjo  Also  it  should  be  of  a  more  substantial 
nature  and  on  a  larger  scope. 

THE     LIBrRI.\     ENTEEPRISK 

"Liberia  was  a  white  m.ins  enterprise."  he  points  out,  "and  Its 
failure  is  the  white  man  s  failure  We  feel  that  If  purchase  of 
the  land  had  been  followed  with  the  proper  moral  and  economic 
aid  to  help  build  a  firm  foundation  Liberia  today  would  be  on 
a  far  higher  footing  Instead,  the  American  Colonization  Society 
dumped  a  few  American  Negroes  there  and  left  them  to  ihelr 
fate  in  a  disease-infested  Jungle,  with  few  re.sources.  few  facilities 
for  economic  development,  and  not  even  the  pr  itection  of  the 
American  flag  during  th^  infancy  of  the  srttlement. 

"The  present  coloniza'lon.  so  far  as  whites  are  concerned,  should 
not  be  In  the  spirit  of  petting  rid  of  the  Negroes  nor.  on  the  part 
of  the  Negroes,  in  the  spin?  of  leaving  the  United  States  becau.se 
they  cannot  get  along  here  It  should  be  a  mutual  recognition 
on  the  part  of  both'  races  that  as.similation  is  inadvisable  and 
that  therefore  colonization  is  the  best  all-round  solution.  It 
should  be  financed  by  both  races  The  v;orking  out  of  the  details 
should  be  divided  between  both  races." 

Mr.  Martinez  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
Party  In  America  makes  a  powerful  bid  for  Negro  support  by 
promising  him  social  and  economic  ecjuality  in  a  Soviet  state. 
The  nomination  of  a  Negro  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Communist  ticket  was  part  of  this  strategy  of  Negro  appeal. 

SEEK    SOCIAL    JUSTICE 

"The  Negro  race  Is  not  particularly  Interested  In  communism 
for  what  it  Is  or  what  It  means."  he  says  "It  yearns  only  for 
social  Justice  and  for  salvation  from  a  policy  that  has  throttled 
its  aspirations,  devitalized  Its  ambitions,  and  emasculate^  Its  po- 
tenf.alities  But  no  one  rejects  one  approaching  with  words  of 
friendship  The  American  Negro  like  any  other  human,  smarting 
under  what  he  feels  to  be  an  injustice,  may  be  tempted  to  em- 
brace an  Idea,  no  matter  how  forelen.  that  promises  him  relief. 

"The  Communists  have  been  clever  enough  to  follow  up  their 
words  with  acts  The  determined  defen.se  of  the  Scottsboro  boys 
of  Alabama  before  the  United  Stages  Supreme  Court  is  an  instance. 
Very  important  to  me  is  the  united  front  presented  by  white  and 
Negro  workers  during  the  strike  at  the  textile  mills  at  Oastonia. 
N.  C  Right  here  In  Michigan  we  have  the  recent  defense  of  Jesse 
Crawford,  sought  by  Georgia  In  extradition  proceedings  as  a 
fugitive  from  a  chain  gang  These  Incidents,  small  as  they  may 
seem  to  you.  become  signlflcantlv  magnified  to  every  Negro  follow- 
Ine  the  course  of  events  :n  the  United  States." 

Mr  Martinez  feels  that  whatever  discrimination  against  the 
Negro  exist.s  is  based  on  economic  rather  than  on  personal  or  even 
racial  grounds. 

rOMI»ETTNC    rOH    JOBS 

"Put  a  group  of  12000000  alien  whites  in  Japan  or  China  and 
see  what  would  happen  when  they  began  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese  or  Chinese  for  jobs  "  he  says  "The  Negro  Is  wanted 
here  only  as  a  servant  or  day  laborer  That  is  why  the  education 
preached  to  us  as  a  panacea  for  all  our  ills  hinders  rather  than 
helps  us  With  education  we  become  more  able  to  compete  and, 
to  Just  that  degree  we  become  suspected  and  feared  by  white 
men  seeking  the  same  emplo^Tnent   ' 

It  Is  fortunate,  he  thinks,  that  the  war-debt  situation  makes 
feasible  what  probably  would  turn  out  to  be  the  largest  real-estate 
deal  In  history 

"Plve  main  plans  have  be<»n  advanced  and  are  under  discussion 
for  the  settlem.ent  of  war  debts."  he  says.     "These  five  are: 

"Payment  in  gold 

"Cancelation 

"Payment  In  merrnandl-e 

"Concession  or  exchange  of  market.",  tariff  concessions,  and  trade 
balance  benefits 

"Refunding  and  conversion  into  private  debts  to  be  absorbed 
through  bond  Issues  by  the  public  of  the  nations  involved. 

"Payment  in  gold,  the  fiist  course.  Is  not  only  a  practical  Im- 
possibility  but    we   doubt    if    It    Is   the   most    advisable.      It   would 
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upset  the  gold  balance  of  the  world  still  further  than  it  is  already 
upset,  drain  gold  from  European  trade  centers,  and  further  com- 
plicate our  own  domestic  economic  situation 

"Carcelation.  the  second  suggestion,  strikes  too  deeply  at  the 
root  of  International  credit  reliability,  and  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent to  all  European  nations  with  relation  to  debtor  and  creditor 
relationships. 

"Payment  in  merchandise  is  also  open  to  question.  The  objec- 
tion of  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  the  flocding 
of  this  country  with  low-cost  European  production  or  surpluses 
is  wei;  founded  With  our  own  economic  situation  as  It  Is,  It 
would  be  insane  to  invite  the  competition  of  Europe  in  our  domes- 
tice  markets. 

"SOLtmON     OFTEFED 

"Changing  the  debt  from  a  public  to  a  private  status  does  not 
alter  the  essentials  of  the  situation.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
we  ho!d  an  American  Liberty  bond  or  a  British  or  French  bond 
for  the  same  amount  and  for  the  same  debt?  Conversion  does 
not  alter  the  capacity  of  the  debtor  to  pay. 

"The  Negro  naticn.ilist  movement  offers  the  country  a  solution 
that  eliminates  the  objections  Inherent  In  each  one  of  these  five 
suggested  courses,  and  at  the  .same  time  maintains  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  International  credit." 

Areas  and  populations  of  the  lands  Involved  In  the  suggested 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  and  France  are: 


Square 
miles 

Popula- 
lion 

Krencl.  r.uinea    .._ 

l-'rcnrh  Ivor.v  Coa.-'t 

Uriti.sh  Uuli  CiynsX 11^ ""11111 

t^ierra  Ix)ne  tBritishj II 

Total- 

95.  21S 

121.  S70 

91.61KJ 

31.  000 

339,884 

2.  095.  9SR 
1.  :M.  W.') 

3.  lfi.l.5«S 
1.  :rA.  479 

8,  752,  580 

This,  added  to  Liberia's  area  of  36,834  square  miles  and  popula- 
tion of  1.500,000  would  make  of  Greater  Liberia  a  state  of  376.718 
square  miles  and  a  population  (with  the  12,000.000  American  Ne- 
groes)  of  22.252,580. 

TWICE   GEEMANTS    SIZE 

This  is  an  area  one-third  larger  than  the  State  of  Texas  (262,398 
square  miles),  larger  than  Chile  (286.322  square  miles),  Egypt 
(347.840),  Abyssinia  (350.000),  the  Japanese  Empire  (263,359),  the 
new  state  of  Manchukuo  (363,700).  Prance  (212.659),  and  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  Germany  (180,976).  It  is  larger  by  8.498 
square  miles  than  the  total  area  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi. Florida,  Georgia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Virginia. 

Grave  difficulties,  the  sponsors  of  the  plan  admit,  stand  in  the 
way.  Details  of  the  opening  and  carrying  on  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  debtor  European  nations,  they  say,  may  be  left  to  the 
National  Government.  The  three  essentials  for  the  establishment 
of  the  new  state  are:  First,  acquiring  the  necessary  tcTltory;  sec- 
ond, developing  the  new  land  to  provide  an  economic  opportunity 
for  the  American  Negro;  third,  persuading  the  American  Negro  that 
his  best  futtore  lies  In  the  new  land. 

"During  the  period  of  American  administration  as  a  territory 
of  the  United  States,"  says  Mr.  Martinez,  "the  new  commonwealth 
should  be  made  ready  for  advanced  civilized  habitation  by  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  harbors,  public  and  private  buildings  and  the 
like.  The  territorial  status  should  last,  say  for  10  years,  and  be 
followed  by  complete  independence  and  recognition  as  the  United 
Republic  of  Greater  Liberia." 

ENXASCIMG  OLD  IDEA 

The  present  Liberia  would  be  Invited  to  join  the  new  state.  The 
project,  in  fact,  is  a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  original 
Liberlan  project  of  1821. 

"But"  adds  Mr.  Martinez,  "with  more  thoroughness,  more  good 
faith,  better  guarantees  for  the  Negroes,  and  with  a  more  ample 
and  solid  foundation  of  government  cooperatJon." 

Ramon  A.  Martinez,  moving  spirit  in  this  rather  titanic  plan,  was 
born  in  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  August  31,  1890.  As  a  boy  he  saw  from 
the  walls  back  of  the  market  place  between  Morro  and  San  Chrlsto- 
bal  Castles  the  naval  battle  between  the  U.  8.  S.  Yosemite  and  the 
Spanish  warship  j4ntonto  Lopez.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1904. 
attended  the  Swift  Memorial  College  at  Rogersville,  Term.,  2  years. 
Here  though  speaking  only  Spanish  when  he  arrived,  he  won  the 
medal  for  oratory.  In  1911  he  was  graduated  as  bachelor  of  science 
from  the  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

TAUGHT     IN     PtJERTO     RICO 

Mr.  Martinez  then  taught  phycics  In  the  Puerto  Rican  schools, 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  but 
left  during  the  war  to  serve  as  first  lieutenant  with  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Infantry,  of  the  First  Puerto  Rican  Brigade.  On  the 
close  of  the  war  he  became  special  disbursing  officer  of  the  bureau 
of  labor,  department  of  agriculture,  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  was 
called  In  1919  before  the  congressional  committee  Investigating 
conditions  in  the  island.  He  next  reentered  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  was  graduated  as  bachelor  of  laws  in  1922,  and  In 
1926    came   to    Detroit    to    practice.     In    1928    he    was    temporary 


chairman  of  the  local  committee  formed  to  aid  the  victims  of  the 
Puerto  Kican  hurricane.     His   home   is  at   5207   Vlnewood   Avenue. 

FRIENDLY     SPIRIT 

"In  spile  of  the  fact  that  I  may  be  said  to  represent  the  Negro 
intelllpentsla  I  do  not  expect  my  major  support  to  come  from 
members  of  this  class."  Mr.  Martinez  admits  "Tlie  average  Negro 
lawyer,  doctor,  dentist,  preacher,  artist,  or  musician  is  com- 
I)arat;vely  contented  In  America.  Why  shouldn't  he  be?  While 
the  Nationalist  Negro  movement  expects  and  is  getting  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  more  fortunately  placed  Negroes.  Its  chief 
appeal  naturally  will  be  those  hopelessly  marooned  in  the  servant 
or  day  laboring  class.  Naturally,  too.  Its  largest  support  will- 
come  from  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  where  10,000.000 
of  our  race  live  under  varying  degrees  of  racial   handicap. 

"But  I  cannot  emphasize  too  earnestly  that  the  whole  spirit 
of  our  movement  Is  one  of  friendly  cooperation  with  the  whites. 
Whenever  we  speak  of  racial  discrimination  It  is  merely  to  em- 
phasize the  Inescapable  fact  that  the  two  races  would  be  better 
off  apart  and  that  the  Negro,  in  a  land  and  undei  a  flag  of  his 
own.  would  enter  Into  a  national  development  that  he  never  can 
attain  as  a  submerged  minority  in  what  is  practically  a  white 
man's  country. 

"We  have  no  patience  with  those  of  our  race  who  are  trying  to  be 
everything  else  but  Negroes.  We  are  for  race  individualism,  race 
unity,  race  integrity,  and  consequently  join  the  more  thoughtftU 
and  far-seeing  whites  In  their  oppoeltion  to  everything  tending 
toward  anialgamation   of  the  two  races   into  one   mixed  type. 

We  want  to  maintain  our  race  Intact,  We  feel  we  have  in  It  tal- 
ents of  all  kinds — men  and  women  capable  of  organizing  and 
administering  a  commonwealth  of  our  own.  We  have  statesmen, 
lawyers.  Judges,  doctors,  pharmacists,  dentists,  optcwretrlsts,  writ- 
ers, ministers,  engineers,  musicians,  merchants,  bankers,  farmers, 
teachers,  and  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  We  have  served,  by 
observation  and  participation,  an  apprenticeship  In  the  art  and 
science  cf  self-government  during  our  sojourn  in  America. 

AIX    that's    NEEDED 

All  we  need  is  a  piece  of  land  of  our  own  where  we  can  put  all 
our  potentialities  to  work  for  o\u  own  benefit  and  the  benefit  of 
the  world. 

We  have  chosen  Africa,  because  Africa  Is  the  richest  continent, 
and   Its  land  has   an  all-the-year-around  productivity. 

Africa  is  the  only  continent  with  abundant  virgin  land  where  we 
can  build  to  suit  our  peculiar  needs  from  the  foundation  up. 

It  gives  the  American  Negro  his  greatest  and  most  l<apical  oppor- 
tunity for  missionary  work,  giving  to  our  race  in  Afrlc^the  bene- 
fits on  a  large  scale  of  greater  contact  with  the  Christian  civiliaa- 
tion  we  would  take  to  them.  Negro  nationalism  feels  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  civilized  Negroes  to  help  their  more  unfortunate 
brothers  and  lead  them  to  the  light  of  modem  civilization. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  constitutes  the  beginning  of  a  noble 
enterprise,  and  with  her  either  as  a  neighbor  or  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  new  commonwealth,  we  have  the  raw  materials  of  a  great 
Negro  nation. 

Our  race  can  more  easily  adapt  itself  to  the  climate  of  the 
Tropics  and  suffer  less  than  In  the  bitterly  cold  climates  of  the 
North. 

-Africa  is  our  birthright  and  our  heritage.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
develop  Its  wealth  and  vast  natural  resources. 

Negro  nationalism  has  no  patience  with  Negro  snobs  who  feel 
that  they  are  too  good  to  go  to  Africa,  or  who  have  adopted  a 
white  man's  psychology  about  Africa  and  Its  Inhabitants.  Regard- 
less of  how  savage  or  Ignorant  some  of  the  Negro  races  in  Africa 
may  l>e,  they  are  members  of  our  race  and  represent  the  stock  from 
which  we  and  our  forefathers  came. 

Not  all  of  the  native  African  races  are  savage.  Some  members 
have  been  educated  in  the  best  universities  of  Europe.  In  g»c- 
eral,  the  natives  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  loseTby 
the  change.  Prom  being  an  exploited  subject  people,  they  ulti- 
mately will  become  free  citizens  of  a  free  republic. 

As  to  their  attitude  toward  the  American  Negro,  much  will  de- 
pend on  the  attitude  of  the  American  Negro  toward  them.  Tact, 
fairness.  Christian  kindness,  and  sympathy  will  go  further  in  win- 
ning their  friendship  than  a  policy  of  haughtiness,  terrOTlsm,  axwl 
cruelty.    They  are  humans  just  like  we  are. 

VOtTE    organizations 

The  Negro  nationalist  movement  consists  of  four  main  organi- 
zations : 

The  Negro  Nationalist  Society,  composed  exclusively  of  Negroes. 
This  is  the  parent  organization  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
greater  Liberia  plan. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Negro  Na- 
tionalism. This  is  open  to  both  blacks  and  whites,  and  its  object 
is  to  consolidate  the  opinion  of  both  races  Ln  realization  of  the 
greater  Liberia  plan. 

The  Negro  Nationalist  Union  is  composed  of  Negro  churches, 
schools,  and  other  institutions  that  have  endorsed  and  identified 
themselves  with  the  Negro  nationalist  movement. 

The  Grand  United  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Golden  Lions  and 
Daughters  of  the  Ethiopian  Redemption.  This  is  a  secret  fraternal 
order  with  a  semlrellgious  ritual  and  a  semlmllitary  organization. 
It  is  oi>en  to  Negroes  only  and.  In  fact,  only  to  Negroes  belonging 
to  the  parent  organization,  the  Negro  Nationalist  Society. 
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HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

OF    KKiTUCKY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday, 


REPRESENTATIVES 
April  6,  1938  \ 


RAX>ZO   ADDRESS  OP   HON     ANDREW 
MONDAY.  ^RIL 


Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Kentucky, 
extend  my  remarks  In  the 
address  of  Hon.  Audriw  J. 
the  national  radio  forum 
and  broadcast  over  a 
Monday  night,  April  4 : 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

RkcoRD,  I  include  the  following 

Kay.  of  Kentucky,  made  during 

arrj^nged  by  the  Washington  Star 

Natioial  Broadcasting  Co.  network. 


ffentk  men 
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Oood  rvenlng  ladies  and 
logton  Star,  and  through  the 
tog  Co.,  I   am  prlvUeged  to 
people  and  tell  my  constituents 
opposed  the  program  of  the 
reaaon  for  sUU  opposing  many  oJ 
d  the  Fe<ieral  Uovemment. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
■ince  I  first  came  to  Congress  lii 
committee  at  the  time  the  basic 
Authority  was  written  and 
ten  and  reported  to  the  House 
inr'    and  after  the  corporation 
pointed,  and  the  work  was  we!l 
House  MUltary  Affairs  Committee 
wide  extension  of  Its  powers  anf 
the  aoKwer  to  an  agitation 
the  Wilson  Dam  nnd  the  nltrat! 
poses  during  and  following  the 
the  ^deral  Congress  to  euact 
stltutlonal  theory  that  the 
power  to  engag«>  In  business 
f\irtherance  of  the  war  powers 
the   commerce   clause  dr   the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  develop 
streams,  thus  to  regulate 
was  upon  this  idea  and  with 
the  activities  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
tlonal  functions  of  national 
SUtes. 

It  was  upqn  that  theory  that 
into  law.    There  was  no  Idea 
tlon  thereby  created  would  go 
to  direct  and  destructive 
third — of  the  great  basic  Job 
industries.    It  was  not  with  an; 
Federal  corporation  woxild 
millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  In 
effort  to  annihilate  those  Tery 
segment  to  the  economic  backt 
of  thousazids  of  jobs  and  eamli^ 
and  State  Governmeats  assess 
to  taxes.     It  was  with  no 
leas,  worUeea  hydroelectric  powef- 
sands  oX  Jobs. 

To  all  that  I  have  been  and 
nothing  short  of  dishonesty  fo' 
of  the  power  to  tax.  which  Is 
drastic  hand  of  taxation  upon 
man  and  taxpayer  and  extract 
around  and  bUght  and  destroy 
the  tjix  money  la  gathered, 
betog  done. 

Every  man  to  public  life  and 
dtlaeoe  know  that  durtog  and 
War,   the    Oovemment 
Shoate.  to  northern  Alabama, 
plant  tar  the  production  of 
plants  constrxicted  aiul  now 
constructed  under  the  war 
tlon   and    manufacture   of   wai 
plant  was  totended  as  a  stan< . 
installed  to  Wilson  Dam 
and   the    Wilson   administration 
RtTer  was  not  sufficient  to 
full  Ume.  aiMi  that  the  river 
droughts  and  resultant 


By  invitation  of  the  Wash- 

;esy  of  the  National  Broadcast - 

at  this  time  to  the  American 

3nd  the  public  at  large  why  I  have 

nessee  Valley  Authority  RUd  my 
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House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
1931  and  was  a  member  of  iJnat 
act  creating;  the  Tennessee  Valley 
by  the  committee.     It  was  ^Tit- 
after  many  weeks  of  extended  hear- 
lad  been  set  up  the  directors  ap- 
under  way    It  came  back  to  the 
in  1935  for  an  enlargement  and 
authority.     The  original  act  was 
1  began  with  the  construction  of 
plants  for  national -defense  pur- 
Worid  War    and  the  authority  of 
stich  legislation  was  upon  the  (X)n- 
Oovemment  had,  and  ha;;  no 
wi^in  the  States  except  and  only  in 
the  Congress  under  authority  of 
(Constitution   which    authorizes   the 
for  navigation  pvirposes  Interstate 
e  betweer  the  several  States     It 
Tlew  that  the  Congress  felt  that 
srioiild  be  limited  to  these  coasiitn- 
d(fense  and  commerce  between   the 


tho 
cut 


givtog. 


tlie  bill  was  reported  and  enacted 

aght,  or  Intent  that  the  ctjrpora- 

iind  enj:iige  with  Federal  funds 

compftltlon  with  two — and  Indirectly  a 

pay -roll  bulldtog.  tax -paying 

Idea.  thouKht,  or  totent  that  this 

»  unnecesstirily  to  spending  many 

a  deliberate  and  carefully  planned 

Industries  which  fortu  an  Impoitant 

of  the  Nation,  creating  ht:ndreds 

revenues  from  which  the  Petleral 

hundreils  of  millions  of  dollars 

thou^t  that  T.  V.  A.  would  create  Job- 

.  to  the  destruction  of  many  taou- 


IX  any 


^all  conttoue  to  be  oppicved.     It  Is 

any  government,  in  the  exercise 

the  power  to  destroy,   to  lay  the 

burdened  backs  of  the  workilng- 

blood  money  from  them  and  turn 

Jobs  and  the  business  from  which 

I  shall  potot  out  bow  this  is 


tM 


Ue 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  private 

immediately  followtog  the  Vorld 

the    WUson    £>am    at   M^oscle 

iind  also  tho  larg«  Sheffield  s%eam 

to  run  the  mammoth  nitrate 

silently  by.  and  which  were 

of  the  Congress  for  the  prcduc- 

munltlons.     The   Sheffield   s':eam 

by   auxiliary   to  the   hydro  i)lant 

e  It  was  i-eoognlwd  by  CongrcsB 

that   the   flow   of   the  Tenne-ssee 

the  WUson  Dam  hydro  plant 

was  subject  to  the  certatotif'S   of 

stream  flow,  while  the  sieam 


plant  could  be  relied  upon  not  on!v  to  meet  the  shortages  sure 
to  occur  at  thp  dam,  taut  to  operate  w.th  repulanty  and  certainty 
as  long  &^  ihe  coal  prociucers  of  Alabama  iennessee.  and  Ken- 
tucky could  produce  from  the  inexhaustible  and  unlimited  coal 
deposits  of  those  Spates,  coal  with  which  to  run  the  steam  plant. 
For  15  years  loUowmK  the  World  Ww.  the  question  was  debated 
from  time  to  t.me  ir.  both  Houses  of  Cont'ress  and  the  argument 
always  was  that  these  grtat  investments,  the  Wilson  Dam.  Shef- 
field steam  plant  and  th.-  nitrate  plants  that  cost  more  than 
$150  000  000  were  a  waste  and  an  utter  loss  to  the  Government 
unlei^s  rehabilitated  and  operated  for  the  production  of  fertiUzer 
for  farmers  m  oeacetime  and  f(  r  war  munitions  in  wartime. 

Is  It  not  strange  that  nothwithstandmtt  more  than  $250,000,000 
cf  tax  m.oney  '•he  Tenr.e.ssee  Vallev  Auihorlty  has  already  expended 
to  the  Tennessee  Vailev.  that  this  great  steam  plant  and  the  ni- 
trate plants  Etill  stand  as  ailent  as  the  tomb  whUe  their  voiceless 
presence  points  to  more  than  2  000  miles  of  transmlselon  lines  con- 
structed by  the  T  V.  A  reaching  arros-s  mountains  and  along  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Tenne.ssee  River,  paralleling  the  lines  and 
systems  of  five  grei.t  southern  power  companies  to  destroy  them 
by  subsidized  Fecier.il  competition  while  thousands  of  coal  miners 
in  my  district  and  -adjoining  coal  fields,  beg  alms  at  the  scrip 
office  of  the  coal  company  or  go  upon  relief  either  from  their  own 
union  or  from  the  p  ibhc  rcUer  organization  to  ward  off  starva- 
tion from  their  loved  ones?  I  am.  intensely  Interested  In  the 
econcmic  welfare  end  e-p^-pi"^!  prosperity  of  the  people  of  my 
district  and  wh'le  I  am  "on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  I  desire  to 
show  how  vitally  and  sermusly  the  T  V  A  program  Is  afTectmg 
and  wUl  affect  the  coal  indu-stry,  and  therefore  my  constituents 
whose  econcmic  life  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminou.?  coal 

Some  mav  ask  h  )w  can  the  T  V  A  affect  the  market  for  coal 
from  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dtstri'-t  of  Kentucky,  when  it  op- 
erates in  another  State  or  area.  Dcj  i  have  to  tell  my  constitu- 
ents that  less  than  5  percent  of  all  of  the  20.000,000  tons  of  coal 
produced  in  my  district  annually  Is  sold  within  the  community? 
I  think  not  The  coal  from,  my  district  ftnds  its  market  and  is 
sola  in  o'her  St^.te?  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Every  time 
a  coal -consuming  plant  that  produces  -team  (generated  electricity 
18  shut  down  and  replaced  by  hydroelectricity.  to  that  exent  the 
market  for  coal  Is  destroyed  and  every  time  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  or  ary  local  municipality  con.strui-ts  a  dam  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  electricity,  they  not  only  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  as  a  producer  of  power,  but  make  available  a  greater 
supply  of  electricity  subsidized  by  Federal  taxes  to  compete  with 
coal  as  a  fuel  Tins  is  all  the  mure  alarming  and  even  distressing, 
when  we  realize  that  hydrodams,  such  as  the  Government  has  con- 
structed and  Is  constr-.irtin^  in  the  Tennessee  and  other  rivers 
are  not  labor  em.ploving  proj.-cts. 

To  Illustrate,  the  Noms  Dam  Cw  Clinch  River,  now  complete  and 
in  oneration.  cost  the  taxpaytrs  of  the  United  States  $38,000,000 
and  employs  less  than  20  men  m  t's  operation.  With  the  same 
money  you  can  construe:  38  «1, 000, 000  coal  plants  with  housing 
facilities  and  equlpmen*  for  th"  omplcyment  for  an  average  of  240 
days  per  year  of  approximately  luO  000  nu-n,  whose  wages  wouid  run 
into  multiplied  millions  of  dolh.rs  per  year,  and  produce  a  product 
i  that  would  provide  additional  m.lllions  of  dollars  for  the  empty  pay 
envelope  of  the  thousands  of  railroad  employees  who  would  other- 
wise t)e  on  the  list  of  unemployed  and  maybe  some  of  them  on 
Harry  Hopkins'  relief  rolls  The  ^al  thoy  would  produce  would 
bring  back  to  the  comm.unitles  wh^rr  produced  other  millions  of 
dollars  to  go  around  and  around  in  the  marts  of  trade  and  com- 
merce and  make  happy  the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  who  work 
In  and  around  the  mines  to  create  business,  to  produce  taxes  with 
which  to  construct  and  maintain  churches,  schools,  roads,  and 
hemes  In  *.he  communities  tha*^  have  not  yet  surrendered  to  the 
benoJicent  influence  cf  the  central  Goverrmf^nt  in  Washington. 
All  this  time  the  placid  waters  that  fl:<w  through  Norrls  Dam  roll 
on  to  the  sea  without  the  aid  of  a  single  human  being.  During  all 
this  time  the  railroads,  our  greatest  transportation  facility,  wotild 
,  be  engaged  In  traiioportiLng  thi'S*"  millions  of  tons  of  coal  that  will 
t  produce  millions  of  dollars  In  revenue  to  their  needy  treastirles  and 
^    perhaps  save  the  Government  from  having  to  take  them  over. 

And  Norrls  Dam.  is  but  one  and  far  from  the  l£irgest  of  11  gigantic 
dams  now  planned  by  the  T  V   A, 

Tfce  only  possible  Justlf cation  for  spending  this  money  is  that 
hydropower  will  be  cheap*!r  -so  much  cheaper,  in  fact,  as  to 
Justify  the  enormous  social  and  economic  waste  Involved  in  the 
latury  to  the  coal,  railroad,  and  private  utility  todustrles.  But 
that  is  not  the  fact.  By  the  testimony  of  the  admtolstrat ion's 
1  own  experts,  coal  is  so  much  m.ore  economical  and  efficient  as  to 
\  render  obsolete  most  of  the  hydroelectric  plants  to  this  country 
today 

Thus  our  Federal  Government  proposes  a  subsidized  power 
policy  in  competition  with  a  $5,000,000  000  coal  industry,  a  $14  000- 
000.000  power  industry,  and  a  $30,000,000,000  railroad  industiy, 
each  of  which  are  rich  sources  of  revenue  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government,  and  wnrhout  the  revenue  frcm  which  our  tax 
basket  wo\ild  be  a  minor  allair.  These  great  industries,  every  one 
of  which  are  vital  to  our  ec  nomlc  freedom,  are  built  out  of  the 
earnings  of  millions  of  our  people  of  the  common  class,  whose  In- 
dusty,  thrift,  and  frugality  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  fur- 
nish the  capital  with  which  to  promote  and  create  these  great 
business  concerna.  I  shall  never  cease  to  my  efforts  to  protect 
them. 
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The  activities  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  been  carried 
by  the  members  of  the  Board  to  such  wide  extent  and  so  far- 
reaching  as  to  become  the  most  stupendous  wasting  and  spending 
institution  to  all  history,  and  it  has  become  so  notorious  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  from  within  has  publicly  In  the  press  and 
elsewhere  denounced  the  majority  of  the  Board  for  their  wasteful 
extravagance  and  for  their  vicious  policies,  which  has  resulted  to 
the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  resolution  for  Its  investigation. 
A.S  evidence  of  their  reckless  expenditure  of  the  people's  money,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  last  year  alone  they  expended  for 
gasoline  for  the  operation  of  passenger  cars  for  their  employees 
$190,379.  which,  figured  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  the  price  they  claim 
to  have  paid,  and  probably  did  pay,  meant  1.903.790  gallons  of  gaso- 
line. If  used  In  a  Ford  or  Chevrolet  car,  they  ought  to  get  15  miles 
per  gallon  as  a  minimum,  and  that  would  mean  they  traveled  on 
that  quantity  of  gasoline  28.556.850  miles;  and  if  they  used  the 
gasoline,  and  none  of  it  Is  on  hand,  that  means  that  they  have 
traveled  95.189  miles  per  day  ior  300  days  in  the  year;  and  If. 
as  we  have  always  been  taught,  it  Is  approximately  25.000  miles 
around  the  world,  it  means  they  traveled  each  day  as  much  as 
four  times  around  the  entire  world,  and  at  that  rate  for  300  days 
you  bet  they  have  been  going  some. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  directors  of  the  T.  V.  A.  have 
not  only  engaged  in  many  wild  and  unauthorized  expendittires  of 
money,  but  they  have  ignored  and  flouted  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress in  refusing  to  report  to  the  Congress,  as  directed  by  the 
legislation  which  created  the  Authority  to  the  original  act,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  original  legislation,  it  was 
believed  that  $50,000,000  would  be  sufficient  to  accompli^  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Authority  was  organized,  and  the  act 
Itself  contains  a  provision  authorizing  the  Authority  to  Issue 
$50,000,000  In  3  Vi -percent  bonds,  both  prtoclpal  and  Interest  of 
which  is  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  yet  they  have  kept  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress and  demanding  and  receiving  vast  appropriations  of  money, 
now  far  beyond  $200,000,000,  and  have  begun  the  construction  of 
seven  dams,  several  of  which  are  already  completed,  which  will, 
as  admitted  by  the  corporation,  cost  more  than  $500,000,000,  and 
In  the  face  of  such  reckless  and  wanton  waste  of  money,  they 
have  had  the  audacity  recently  to  come  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  with  a  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$112,000,000  additional  for  the  commencement  of  the  construction 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Gilbertsvllle  Dam  to  western  Kentucky. 
What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that  when  all  these  dams  have 
been  completed,  and  GllbertsvUIe.  if  ever  built,  they  will  have 
submerged  and  put  out  of  use  forever  more  than  a  million  acres 
of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  lands  to  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
They  will  have  taken  out  of  taxation  In  over  40  counties  all  this 
valuable,  taxable  property  and  will  have  left  only  the  adjacent 
hillsides  and  mountains  along  the  Tennessee  River,  subject  to 
wash,  waste,  and  erosion  of  soil  to  fill  up  and  destroy  In  the  next 
30  to  50  years,  every  one  of  these  dams  In  order  that  a  few 
dreamers  of  dreams  and  Socialists  may  show  the  world  what  they 
can  do  with  unlimited  amounts  of  money  expended  at  their 
own  will  and  pleasure. 

The  House  of  Representatives  refused  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  Gilbertsvllle  Dam,  but  it  went  to  another  body  and  was 
there  inserted  In  the  legislation,  which  admittedly  would  require 
not  only  the  expenditure  of  a  minimum  sum  of  $112,000,000.  btxt 
to  all  probability  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  If  this  dam  Ls  construct,ed.  It  will  oe  nearly  9.000  feet 
long  and  will  submerge  and  destroy  five  towns  and  cities  and  re- 
quire the  relocation  of  3.500  families,  aggregating  a  population  of 
approximately  25,000  people,  and  will  require  the  relocation  and 
removal  of  2,500  dead  bodies.  A  worse  performance  than  the 
action  of  all  the  ghouls  of  all  history  to  order  that  190,000  addi- 
tional kilowatts  of  electricity  may  be  produced  to  suit  the  fancy 
of  David  E.  Lilienthal.  the  power  director  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  newspapers  assert  that  this  dam 
alone,  with  its  workless,  Jobless  power,  will  displace  and  perma- 
nently throw  on  the  relief  rolls  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  4,000 
coal  miners  and  railroad  workers — which  proportionally  means 
1.600  heads  of  families  from  my  own  district  alone.  At  this  potot 
I  might  add  that  with  the  ultimate  production  cf  10,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  workless  energy.  T.  V.  A.  will  displace  the  Jobs 
of  38.750  miners  and  railroad  workers  wlthto  the  bUghtlng  area 
of  transmission. 

What  else  does  it  do?  It  will  submerge  and  destroy  166  miles 
of  hard-surfaced  highway  for  which  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
expended,  and  with  it  three  major  highway  bridges.  It  will 
submerge  and  destroy  38  miles  of  railroad  and  three  major  rail- 
road bridges,  and  when  full  of  water  will  have  a  shore  line 
2.000  miles  long  and  will  submerge,  cover  up.  and  put  out  of  pro- 
duction forever  500.000  acres  of  the  best  land  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  It  creates  a  reservoir  of  water  184.5  miles  long,  an  average 
width  of  214  miles,  and  a  maximum  width  of,  to  many  places,  8  to 
10  miles,  and  will  have  a  shore  Itoe  upward  of  2,000  miles,  which 
Is  300  miles  longer  than  the  entire  American  Pacific  coast  Itoe. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  foolish  venture?  These  facts  are 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as 
submitted  by  its  general  manager  to  the  Bouse  Appropriations 


Committee,  when  seeking  money  for  the  construction  of  the  Gil- 
bertsvllle Dam.  and  the  answer  to  it  all  is  to  be  found  In  the 
Hoxise  Document  No.  328.  Seventy-flrst  Congress,  first  session. 
which  embraces  a  complete  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  of  the  entire  Tennessee  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries, governtog  flood  control,  navigation,  power,  and  irrigation. 

The  dam  would  be  located  22  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee  River  and  184.6  miles  below  the  Guntersville  Dam  and. 
of  course,  to  produce  hydroelectricity  as  j.'.anned.  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  oxUy  excuse  for  it,  would  have  to  remato  full  of  water 
perpetually,  and  even  though  it  Is  claimed  that  it  Is  a  flood -con- 
trol propcsitlon,  common  sense  tells  us  all  that  to  time  of  flood* 
the  Tennessee  River,  as  all  other  lateral  streams,  will  run  out  toto 
the  Ohio  River  before  the  Ohio  River  reaches  its  crest,  otherwise 
the  Ohio  would  never  reach  a  flood  stage,  and  thus  the  Tennessee 
River  would  fill  the  GllbertsvUIe  Dam  long  before  the  crest  of 
the  Ohio  was  reached,  and  would  then  constitute  a  seawall  agmlsst 
the  flowage  of  surplus  water  of  the  Ohio  River  toto  this  great 
area  of  184  miles  up  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  leave  only  22  miles 
below  the  dam  to  contain  the  overflow  of  water  from  the  Ohio 
River,  thus  destroytog  completely  the  use  of  the  dam  as  a  flood- 
control  proposition  and  force  the  raging  waters  of  the  Ohio  on  to 
Cairo  Instead  of  up  the  Tennessee  Valley.  The  other  answer  to 
It  is  that  complete  plans  now  on  file  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  made  over  a  century  of  study  by  the  War  Department,  show 
that  the  entire  Tennessee  River  cotild  be  made  navigable  from 
Knoxvllle  to  Its  mouth  by  a  system  of  low  dams  that  would  cost, 
not  billions  of  dollars  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  con- 
templates, but  $76,000,000,  and  the  area  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  Ountersvllle.  two  htmdred  and  six  and  six-tenths  miles 
could  be  made  luivlgable  by  five  low  dams,  costing  less  than 
$10,000,000. 

With  a  public  debt  of  now  actually  more  thaxi  $40,000,000,000. 
and  the  Federal  Budget  continually  unbalanced  and  operating  00 
a  deficit  with  borrowed  money,  can  it  be  said  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  on  the  part  aC  statesmen  trusted  with  the  lawmaking 
power  to  continue  such  wild  and  fantastic  schemes  as  the  Gilberts- 
vllle Dam?  And  I  have  related  only  a  part  of  the  things  of  m 
destructive  nature  It  will  bring  about.  We  are  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of 
our  soils  that  our  population  may  have  the  opportunity  of  living 
to  •  land  of  plenty,  and  at  the  same  time  we  proceed  to  cover  up 
and  destroy  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  one  of  the  greatest  river 
valleim  in  all  America,  winding  its  way  from  the  hills  of  eastern 
Tennessee  across  that  State  into  Alabama,  northern  Minlsslppl, 
and  western  KenttJcky  to  the  Ohio  River,  taking  out  of  cultivation 
and  production  approximately  one  million  and  a  half  acres  of  rich 
land  and  out  of  taxation  by  the  affected  counties  ami  States  more 
than  $300,000,000  worth  of  taxable  property,  resulting  not  to  th« 
conservation,  but  leaving  us  the  rapidly  depleting  rolling  lands, 
with  the  task  of  perpetual  soU-croslon  prevention,  and  at  the  asms 
time  some  40  counties  whose  taxable  values  are  prarrtlcally  de- 
stroyed are  now  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Congress  demanding 
legislation  requiring  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the  reve- 
nue thus  lost  to  their  treasuries.  The  truth  Is,  several  bills  are 
now  pending  before  my  committee  asking  that  the  Government 
recoup  the  losses  of  some  of  these  coiuitles,  and  they,  c£  course, 
wUl  conttoue  agitation,  and.  with  p.esent  Inclinations  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  may  cause  vast  expenditures  ot  Federal 
fxmds,  so  that  nobody  knows,  or  ever  will  know,  how  much  this 
wild,  reckless,  and  socialistic  venture  msy  cost  the  Amertfaa 
taxpayers. 

During  the  long  heartogs  before  the  Military  Affairs  Commlttes 
on  the  amendnaents  of  1935  the  evidence  disclosed  many  dlscrq>- 
encies  in  the  accounts  of  the  Authority  amounting  to  thousands 
of  dollars,  ajid  the  explanation  made  by  the  directors  was  that 
"children  had  been  playing  with  the  cash  register."  Now,  the 
Comptroller  General's  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  endtog 
June  30.  1937.  has  this  to  say  about  the  T.  V.  A.'s  financial 
policies : 

"During  the  fiscal  years  of  1936  and  1937  exceptions  were  mads 
and  the  Authority  regularly  notified  on  a  total  of  7.064  transac- 
tions tovolvlng  $15,542,459.70.  Of  such  number  and  amount  thera 
was  released,  after  proper  explanations  or  recovery,  a  total  of  3,077 
exceptions  amounttog  to  $4,814,950.  leaving  4,837  still  pending  to 
the  amount  of  $10,727,609.70." 

I  supinse  the  children  are  stUl  playing  with  the  cash  registerl 

Now  it  Is  proposed  to  abolish  outright  the  Comptroller  General's 
Office  or,  at  the  beet,  audit  all  Government  spendtog  after  the 
expenditures  and  not  before.  Another  case  of  locking  the  door 
after  the  horse  Is  stolen. 

All  remember  the  wTltten  pledge  of  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1932,  to  reduce  Government  expenditures  by  25  percent  and 
abolish  useless  and  unnecessary  bureaus,  and  yet  to  the  last  5 
years  there  has  been  such  wide  expansion  cf  Govcnmient  agencies 
and  activities  both  to  and  out  of  Washington  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  occupies  in  the  States  outside  of  Washington  mors 
office  space  than  would  be  provided  by  53  buildings  of  the  stas 
and  capacity  of  the  Empire  State  Riiiiding  in  New  York.  Let* s 
the  investigation  of  the  T.  V.  A.  to  lU  fullest  extezUI 

Good  night. 
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Ladtoi  ftsd  genCteBMn  of  the 
WXBW  BroadcaaUng  Co.  and 
affolnf  to  nu  tbclr  tacUitlM 
Kazwu  trtends  conoamiog  th» 
Aith  OtmgraH  and  mxam  at  ttui 

Flrvt,  I  think  I  can  aay 
that  U  Umt*  waa  aaythlaf 
what  It  did  not  do.     It  Just 
Court — ^Jurt  aoougfa  to  glva 
ptota  p^.ktng  would  haw 

But  tha  raal  work  of 
fav*  ooOoe   that  hareart«r  tt 
which  waa  a  loof-loakad  tor 
old  wcU-wom  rubber  stamp. 
tba  Saoato  and  the  Houaa  of 
laUi«  dapartment  ct  tha 
old  ataad  aa  an  ladq^cndent 
QoTammant:  that  aftar  this, 
tha  brand  oC  tha  nvaln  trust, 
If  tha  gJBCuUTO  dapartBOfent  haf 
muat  oooM  by  way  <rf  tha  door 

tha  brow  <d  Jvf  and  out  of  thu 

Ibaa  waa  a  fraat 
an  aMy  tMa.    Fat 
ator  or  Bipiaaau»att»a.    A 
nnanimoutt  ataetotal  To«e  of 
handa  wara  aU  the  SOOjOOO 
Benatorl  State  and  m  the 
tha  Praatdanfa  plans  meant 
tteian**  Ufablood.    Opposltkm 
defeat,  for  with  such  a  powarfu 
wttbdrawtng  favora  from  the 
to  dlatnbute  It.  aCMt  defeat. 
T~*yr*>    patrletlo   Damuuiata 
opinion,  foievai  doom  any 
Kw»»t>>L«  opbslon,  thta  first  of 
where  In  the  domains  of  the 
notwlthtaartnig  It  la 
to  paaa  the  Court  bUl. 
after  Ita  head  la  eut  off 

The  Mil  to  pack  the  BuprecAe 
aaaaaore  whkii  haa  the  ~ 
nest  okoet  pemldoua  bUl 
bin.  if  poaafhle.  la  wane  than 
in  the  Prealdenfi  handJs  the 
traliaa  aD  atwaclaa  of  the 
the  Ooferament  without  the 
larly  the  eommlaatoBs  and 
Industry  and  the  relatloiia 

This  toUl  la  not  quite  tn 
the  White  House:  some  of  the 
been  eUaalnatad.  hut  It  atlll 
make  tt  a  most  pemleloua  lai^ 
tlTe  branch  of  the  Ooremmcn ; 
one  man.     The  anginal  farm 
showing  just  what  kind  of 
to  iB^oae  upoQ  the  ooontry. 

With  the  leornnlaaUon  bfU 
Ooort.  along  with  the  wage 
Faaelst  govemmant  in  all  but 
tranafonnad  our  whole 
bureaucratic  goeammant  d 
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Republican  State  comznitte«)  for 

or  the  piirpoee  of  speaking  tc  my 

lamented  aeaalon  of  the  Seventy- 

ramlflcatlona  of  Its  alleged  vork. 

fear  of  suooeesf  \il  eoatradi«;tlon 

about  Its  work  It  oonststed  of 

a  little  comer  of  the  Supi-eme 

country  a  taate  of  what  a  cx>m- 
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As  I  aay,  thaaa  ordinal  bUla 
waa  plannad  by  the  groupof 
arreona  In  Washington.    The 
would  be  to  wholly  change  th^ 
give  us  a  paraonal  goTemmeut 
la  a  bad  form  of  govartunent, 
we  might  have,  and  with  a 
he  dtd  under  such  law  woulc 
attempt  to  accomplish  such 
our  Ahkarlcaa  system  of  gorarament 


under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
a  nuUo  address  delivered  bs'  me 
IWT. 


when  at  last  Con(;ress 

Intezkded   to   do  Its  own  thlnlUng. 

Itmovatlan.    It  kicked  out  the  i$ood 

gave  notice  that  from  no^r  on 

njspreaentatlves.  composing  the  lisgls- 

would  do  bualaees  at  the 

coordinate   branch   of  the  Federal 

that  came  all  nicely  typed  with 

would  go  out  the  window;  and  that 

any  suggestion  about  le^alatlon  it 

of  the  Oonstttutlon,  tn  the  fonn  of 

not  full  grown  like  Mhwra  iTom 

troth  of  the  New  Deal  sea. 

my  countrymeni     It   was   not 

the  place  of  a  Demoentlc   !3en- 

had  tteen  elected  tf  almost  a 

Ui»  48  Statea.     In  that  PreakUnt's 

)obs.  Including  thoae  In  the 

nfipi MButatrve'a  district.     To  oppose 

loaa  of  that  patronage,  the  ;ioU- 

waa   heralded   as   meaning   certain 

leverage  the  President  can  by  el'-Jier 

Ustrtct  or  permitting  an  oppoitent 

But  against  all  that  brutal  pcwer 

defied    their    President    to,    In    my 

of  the  Supreme  Court.     In  my 

major  m\ist  bills,  written  sotne- 

"braln  trust,"  has  Its  flnal  epitaph 

■ported  that  the  President  will  stUl 

may  be  like  the  turtle  that  wilks 

dead  but  doent  know  tt. 

Court  is  not  the  only  outragcoxis 

approval  and  sanction.     The 

executive  reorganlBatlon  bill.    This 

the  Court-packing  bill.     It   lodges 

])ower  to  abolish,  transfer,  and  (xn- 

In  the  executive  tn-anch  of 

consent  of  Congress,   and  partlcu- 

created  by  Oongreas  to  regulate 

capital  and  lalxjr. 

form  It  was  when  It  came  from 

nMve  objectlonatile  features  baring 

retains  enough  of  the  orlgln&i   to 

and  would  put  the  whole  exiscu- 

under  the  absolute  domination  of 

of  the   bill   Is  Important   only   as 

goverzuncnt  the  President  wanted 
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a  law  and  with  a  packod  Supreme 

hour  law,  we  would  have  h<id  a 

i|ame.    It  would  at  one  fell  blow  have 

Ufe  into  ooUectlvlsm   under  a 
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tad  absolutely  by  tha  President. 

dnly  show  what  sort  of  government 

■'  train  trusters"  who  work  behind  the 

ifhole  effect  of  such  outrageous  ].aws 

character  of  our  Oovemment  and 

dominated  by  the  President     llist 

no  matter  how  good   a  President 

rubber-stamp  Supreme  Court  anytiung 

be  constitutional.     Kven   the   very 

malevolent  object  Is  a  crime  agtlnst 


Just  considor  whm  ihm  riHirniinUaitioH  bill  does  It  puts  all  tha 
10  pxetuiivp  Dep*rtmei,!«,  War.  3ti»u?,  TreHnury,  etc,  inchKlmg 
the  Tederttl  R««crv.'  Bmrd  the  Pow««r  ConmilMlon.  ths  InttratHte 
Commerce  Commlii»Jon  the  Pt>drral  Trade  Commission,  the  Wsguer 
Labor  Boiud.  every  one  of  wluch  now  report*  to  Congress,  abso- 
lutely under  the  thumb  oi  the  President 

He  can  tell  the  he»»d.-*  of  every  one  of  the  these  departments  and 
commissions  Just  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  because  he  has 
the  power  tn  abt)lUh  pvpry  one  of  them  If  they  do  not  perform 
his  wUl  Tell  me  what  power  of  government  a  SUlln.  s  Uussollnl, 
Of  a  Hitler  has  Uiat  these  laws  would  not  authorise,  There  was  a 
great  heroic  fight  made  to  preserve  the  Supreme  Court  as  an 
independent  judiciary,  and  there  were  lotH  of  fireworks,  but  In  my 
opinion  that  fight  waa  tame  to  what  we  will  see  If  and  when  the 
attempt  la  made  to  railroad  iuch  a  legislative  monstrosity  through 
an  American  Congre«s  aa  this  reorganization  blU.  It  seems  In- 
credlbie  that  a  President  would  sanction  such  a  bill.  In  placing 
this  bill  before  the  Congress  along  with  what  he  called  his  pro- 
gram he  said.  "In  placing  this  program  before  you  I  realize  that 
It  win  be  said  that  I  am  recommending  Vlie  Increase  of  the  powers 
of  the  President     This  la  nor  true  " 

Now.  permit  me  to  quote  from  title  I.  section  2.  Of  the  original 
bill,  subtitle  headed: 

"Fowxa  or  the  president 
"Whenever  the  President,  after  Investigation,  shall  find  and 
declare  that  any  transfer,  retransfer.  regroupliog.  coordination, 
consolidation,  reorganization,  segregation,  or  abolition  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  any  agency,  or  the  functions  thereof,  Is  necessary 
to  accomplish  any  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  1  of  this 
title,  he  may  by  Executive  order: 

"(a)  Transfer  or  retransfer  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency. 
or  the  frinctlons  thereof,  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  any 
other  agency. 

"(b)  Establish  any  agency  to  receive  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  other  agency,  or  the  functions  thereof,  and  this  shall  Include 
the  power  to  establish  Federal  corporations  and  direct  that  such 
action  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  transfer  to  any 
such  corporation  or  corporations  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  any 
federally  owned  and  controlled  corporation  or  corporations,  and 
empower  any  such  Federal  corporation  to  exercise  such  functions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  for  which  the  federally 
owned  and  controlled  corporation  or  corporations  were  established; 
"(c)  Regroup,  coordinate,  consolidate,  reorganize,  or  segregate 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency,  or  the  functions  thereof;  or 

"(d»  Abolish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency,  or  the  func- 
tions thereof,  and  this  shall  Include  the  liquidation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  any  federally  owned  or  controlled  corporation  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State.  Territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  (Including  the  Philippine  Islands), 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  which  such  corporation  was 
organised;  and 

"  ( e)  Prescribe  the  name  and  functions  of  any  such  agency  trans- 
ferred, retransferred.  established,  regrouped,  coordinated,  consoli- 
dated, reorganized  or  segregated  under  this  title,  and  the  title, 
functions,  tenure,  and  method  of  the  appointment  of  its  head,  or 
any  of  Its  officers  or  employees  " 

This  gives  you  some  Idea  of  th«  power  given  to  the  President, 
yet  he  glibly  told  us  on  January  12,  1937,  that  his  program  pro- 
vided no  increase  tn  the  power  of  the  President.  Why,  under 
this  bUl  by  Just  writing  his  name  under  a  brief  Executive  order 
he  cotild  abolish  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  waa 
established  by  Congress  Just  50  years  ago.  He  could  do  the  same 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, or  the  Wagner  Labor  Board,  or  any  other  agency  established 
by  Congress  for  the  public  good,  IX  Its  work  happened  to  displease 
the  President  or  Its  head  refused  to  render  the  kind  of  decisions 
he   wanted. 

Under  this  bill  he  could  discontinue  any  part  or  any  function 
of  tmy  of  these  agencies  or  remove  at  will  any  official  by  such 
discontinuance.  Under  this  bill  the  President  could  place  the 
War  Department  under  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  or  the  Wagner 
Labor  Board  under  the  Navy  Department  Under  this  bill,  like 
Mussolini,  the  President  could  hold  a  half  dozen  Cabinet  port- 
folios and  take  personal  command  of  the  whole  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Under  this  bill  with  a  packed  Court  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  under  the  thumb  of  the  President  Just  aa 
trvily  as  Hitler  has  Germany  under  his  thumb.  I  said  If  he  had 
a  packed  Court  and  this  bill  becaxae  a  law.  Neither  will  ever 
happen  in  my  candid  opinion  however  much  he  wishes  it.  The 
Importance  of  this  bill,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  to  show  us  Just 
what  kind  of  a  government  he  wanted  us  to  have  with  the  adop- 
tion of  his  plan.  Tha*^  plan,  aa  originally  Introduced,  died  on 
July  13,  the  day  Congressman  Hatton  W.  SunNras  delivered  his 
great  speech  on  the  Court.  Judge  Sumners  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In  the  House  and  his  speech  doomed 
that  bill  in  the  Hou&e,  for  when  he  finished  that  speech  every 
Informed  person  knew  It  was  impossible  for  the  Court  bill  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House  becnu."e  Mr  Sumners  spoke  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  tha 
House  of  Representatives 

In  conclusion  I  a.nk  What  was  the  great  purpose  concealed  In 
these  three  major  ■must  '  bills  the  Court  bill  the  reorganisation 
bill,  and  the  wage  and  hour  bi!P  It  waw  a  great  all-encompass- 
ing schenve  of  superceiitriili/jit.on  of  power  in  the  Executive,  undei 
which  the  President  could  not  only  cimtrol  Court  decisions  and 
dominate  industry  «wd  labor,  but  by  which  anyone  w^o  was  Presl- 
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dent  could  also  control  elections  in  spite  of  anything  except  some 
volcanic  eruption  and  revolution  of  public  sentiment. 

The  Court  mutter  has  monopolised  public  attention  so  completely 
that  scant  noUce  haa  been  sttracted  to  the  reorganisation  bill,  which 
Is  even  mora  menacing  than  the  Court  bill.  If  en  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  aoon  catch  the  contagion  of  Independent  thinking, 
which  has  characterlred  that  great  tribunal,  so  that  In  that  rarefied 
atmosphere  a  Justice  of  this  greatest  Court  in  Christendom  realises 
that  his  place  In  history  will  not  depend  upon  or  be  fixed  by  the 
White  House  but  In  the  white  light  that  beaU  upon  his  record  as  an 
Impartial,  Incorruptible,  and  Independent  Judge,  a  Judgment  that  will 
be  recorded  in  the  mind  and  puipoae  of  the  people  of  a  free  nation. 
But  the  reorganlERtlon  bill  would  give  the  whip  hand  over  every 
department,  commission,  and  bureau  and  over  some  800.000  political 
retainers,  whose  very  life  depended  upon  subeervlent  obedience  to 
the  win  of  the  autocrat  In  the  White  House,  Into  whose  hands 
this  bill  would  place  despotic  power  to  control  the  destiny  of  130,- 
000.000  people.  That  bill  would  give  too  much  power  Into  the 
hands  of  the  t>est  and  noblest  of  men.  and  It  would  be  a  national 
crime  to  place  It  In  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  mind  and  heart 
happened  to  be  poisoned  by  hatred,  revenge,  or  ambition.  Lincoln 
truly  said  that  It  waa  never  safe  to  put  arbitrary  power  into  the 
hands  of  any  man.  however  wise  and  good.  How  much  man 
dangerous  to  place  it  In  the  hands  of  one  whose  soul  thirsts  for 
revenge,  whose  heart  is  poisoned  by  hatred,  and  whose  mind  Is 
Intoxicated  by  ambition. 


Return  of  Negroes  to  Their  Fatherland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5), 

1938 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PANAMA  CITT   (FLA.)    NEWS  HERALD 


Mr.  BUBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Panama 
City  (Pla.)  News-Herald  entitled  "Negroes  and  Whites  Will 
Approve." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NEGROES  AND   WHmS   WILL   APPSOVS 

In  the  News-Herald  of  Panama  City,  Pla.,  of  May  6,  1937,  we 
commented  editorially  as  follows: 

"This  writer  has  a  hope  that  some  day  the  segregation  of 
Negroes  and  whites  may  be  brought  about.  Both  the  white  man 
and  the  black  would  be  happier  if  they  lived  in  separate  parts  of 
the  country;  that  is.  If  the  Negroes  had  an  autonomous  state. 

"It  is  admitted  this  Is  only  a  distant  vision,  but  segregation 
of  races  has  been  accomplished  before,  many  times,  and  always 
with  happier  results  in  the  long  run.  The  most  recent  Instance 
occurred  since  the  World  War  when  the  entire  Greek  popvilation 
In  Asia  Minor  was  forcefully  moved  back  into  Europe  and  the 
entire  Turk  population  living  In  Exirope  was  removed  Into  Asia, 
thus  removing  a  source  of  constant  friction  between  thoee  two 
great  Nations." 

Since  then  there  have  been  incidents  which  have  indicated  that 
this  vision  may  not  be  as  distant  as  we  then  thought.  A  Negro 
society  was  organized  recently  in  Chicago  to  accomplish  that  very 
thing. 

And  further  proof  as  to  the  wisdom  of  segregation  is  furnished 
in  the  plan,  said  to  be  brewing  between  Hitler  and  Mxissollnl,  for 
the  removal  of  Germans  In  the  South  Tyrol  northward  into  Aus- 
tria. So  if  two  friendly  rulers  think  It  an  imhealthy  condition 
that  nationals  of  one  should  live  In  a  country  controlled  by  the 
other,  particvilarly  when  both  are  members  of  the  same  white 
race,  then  how  much  more  of  an  unhealthy  condition  ought  it 
to  be  considered  that  millions  of  members  of  one  race  (the  black) 
should  live  In  a  country  controlled  by  another  race  (the  white)? 

In  that  connection  a  speech  by  Senator  Thsodobs  O.  Bilbo,  of 
Mississippi.  In  the  Senate  January  21,  1938,  U  particularly  appro- 
priate. While  It  Is  too  lengthy  to  be  quoted  In  full  here,  we  quote 
excerpts  as  follows: 

"The  Negro  must  be  rettimed  to  his  fathwland  in  Uberla,  Africa, 
where  the  black  man  will  be  happy  in  his  own  native  land,  where 
he  can  work  out  his  own  salvation,  free  from  the  discriminations 
about  which  he  complains  so  much  In  this  white  man's  country, 
and  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  en  to  his  own  race 
the  imposed  culture,  education,  civilisation,  and  training  that  the 
creative  genius  of  ths  Anglo-Saxon  clviUsatlon  has  given  him  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  In  this  country. 

"BIr  President,  in  advocating  this  soluUoa  for  the  troubles  thst 
how  confront  us  and  troubles  yet  to  come  as  a  resvQt  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Negro  race  In  America,  X  verily  bellavs  that  tha  great 


majority  of  the  Negroes  of  this  country  will  gladly  accept  my  sug- 
gestlon.  It  U  the  thing  that  they  want  to  do,  for  be  It  remem- 
bered that  at  the  beginning  of  this  depreaston,  when  the  first 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  relief  of  unemployed,  1.000,000 
Negroes  filed  a  petition  with  President  Roosevelt,  which  petition 
Is  on  file  in  the  White  House  today,  pleading  with  President  Roose- 
velt to  use  a  part  of  this  fund— that  Is,  relief  money— In  meeting 
directly  such  initial  expenditures  aa  the  launching  of  whatever 
plans  might  be  Involved  In  being  trannportod  back  snd  colonised 
upon  the  public  lands  of  Liberia,  which  lands  are  held  In  truss 
for  Just  such  a  colonization. 

"In  other  words,  In  advocating  the  deportation  of  the  Negro 
back  to  Africa  I  already  have  a  million  names  on  a  petition  filed 
during  the  past  few  months  In  the  White  House  In  which  the 
signers  are  now  asking  to  be  sent  back  to  Africa. 

"In  thus  solving  this  great  racial  and  national  problem  the 
Government  would  not  be  pursuing  a  new  policy,  because  we  all 
remember  that  In  the  early  settlement  of  America  the  Indians 
were  segregated  and  whole  tribes  were  moved  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another  section  In  order  that  they  might  have  a 
country  all  their  own.  where  they  could  live  unmolested  by  the 
advancement  and  development  oi  the  white  man's  civilisation. 

"We  moved  the  Indians.  We  moved  them  by  tribes,  by  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thotuands.  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Then  why  can  we  not  move  the  Negro  in  the  same  way?  Of 
course  we  can. 

'Tt  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  Just  recently  a 
great  many  Negroes  of  Chicago,  ni..  organized  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  forty-ninth  State,  whereby  all  the  Negroes 
of  the  United  States  could  be  carried  to  some  chosen  section, 
somewhere  out  In  the  West,  where  fertile  lands  are  plentiful  and 
opportunities  are  unexcelled,  and  there  form  a  Negro  State,  where 
none  but  the  Negro  would  be  permitted  to  live,  where  they  would 
have  a  govenunent  all  their  own.  with  a  Negro  Oovenww.  Negro 
Senators.  Negro  Representatives,  Negro  schools.  Negro  society. 
Negro  everything. 

"That  society  was  organized  not  long  ago  in  Chicago.  They  are 
anxious  to  segregate  themselves.  The  thinkers  among  the  Ne- 
groes realize  it,  because  they  know  they  are  not  getting  a  square 
deal.  They  know  they  are  not  going  to  get  a  square  deal  imtll 
a  few  hundred  years  from  now;  but  I  will  tell  you  in  a  minute 
when  they  will  get  a  square  deal. 

"Of  course  there  would  be  some  objectors,  but  I  believe  I  am 
speaking  the  dream  and  the  hope  of  the  great  majority  of  tha 
Negro  race  in  this  country.  Wheth-r  or  not  the  Negro  admits  It, 
you  know  he  is  not  happy.  He  Is  not  satisfied.  He  Is  not  con- 
tented. He  knows  that  in  no  State  or  section,  aa  long  as  he  la 
compelled  to  live  side  by  side  with  the  white  man,  will  he  enjoy 
equal  opportunities  In  all, things. 

"The  politicians  may  cajole  the  Negro,  they  may  make  nice 
speecaee  to  him,  they  may  promise  him  a  great  deal,  especially 
in  campaign  years,  but  the  Negro  is  getting  wise.  He  knows  he  Is 
not  getting  a  square  deal.  He  knows  he  is  being  discriminated 
against:  and  if  he  has  enotigh  sense  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  he  Is 
ready  to  move. 

"The  12.000,000  Negroes  of  America  could  be  deported  at  once, 
and  I  verily  believe  with  their  consent,  without  disturbing  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  country — If  at  all.  only  temporarily — • 
and  without  any  danger  of  creating  a  shortage  of  labor  la  this 
country  such  as  would  prevent  us  from  carrying  on. 

"Of  course,  In  advancing  the  suggestion  of  repatriation  of  the 
colored  man.  It  is  tmderstood  that  in  carrying  out  this  suggestion, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  an  immediate  and  wholesale 
exodus;  but  the  removal  would  be  gradual  and  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  for  the  adjtistment  of  the  economic  and  labor  con- 
ditions which  such  a  removal  would  bring  about. 

"Some  of  the  labor  racketeers  and  corporations  of  the  South 
that  have  been  profiteering  on  the  low  wages  paid  to  the  black 
man  in  the  South  might  object,  as  they  have  objected  to  the 
wage  and  hour  bill,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  tens  of  thotuands  at 
dollars  that  have  been  spent  and  the  trainloads  of  propaganda  they 
have  disseminated  to  create  a  sentiment  against  such  legislation, 
and  to  influence  this  Congress. 

"Oh,  yes;  some  of  the  racketeers  and  profiteers  of  Harlem,  New 
York,  and  Black  Belt.  Chicago,  and  other  large  centers  that  have 
preyed  upon  the  weaknesses  and  duplicity  of  the  colored  race  for 
their  own  profit,  may  object;  but  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  real 
sentiment,  feeling,  heart,  and  mind  not  only  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Negro  race,  but  of  all  the  white  men  and  women — South, 
North.  East  and  West — when  I  suggest  such  a  solution  of  this  evar> 
perplexing  problem." 


The  Statute  Nobody  Understands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  2.  193S 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  among  many  otliflr 
notable  attainments,  Bruci  Barton  la  known  aa  the  author 
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3ein«  called  "The  SUUil^ 
of  1938.  was  under  debate? 


The  Veto  Power  in  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GLENN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FFPRESENTATIVES 

AorU  6,  1938 


Spealer 


Wednesday 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    Mr 
the  reorganlzauon  bill  under  Mf 
those  who.  as  a  member  of  the 
under  the  leadership  of  my  friend 
man  from  Biissouri  [Mr 
that  rejected  Mr.  Hoover's  plan 
of  the  Army  engineers  to  the 

I  am  interested  In 
produce  economy,  and  prevent 
vitally  necessary.     I  am  also 


COCHlAIf 

ux  of 

I>  partment 
reorsanls  tlon 
traste. 


at  the  book  entitled  "The  Man  N<ibody  Knows."    In  recent 
m>nths  Secretary  Wallace  Is  becoi^ing  kiiown_  ^s^hc  author 

of  a  piece  of  legislation  which  is  " ^ 

N)body  Understands." 

Whtn  this  statute,  the  farm  bill 
ir  the  House  and  Senate,  both  Democrats  and  RepubUcans 
r«peatedly  charged  that  not  a  s  ngle  person  had  given  a 
clear  description  of  what  it  meant 

\  any  d;d  not  hesitate  to  confess;  that  It  was  too  compli- 
citcd  for  them  to  understand  and  to  declare  they  would 
n  )t  vote  to  make  it  a  law  under  tljoee  circumstances 
o  le  remarSced  that  it  would  take 

y  Ts  to  figure  it  out — and  that  tl^e  entire  Congress  did  not 
c  )ritam  that  maxay. 

TIm;  compulsory  features  of  th;  measure  were  denouaced 
b/  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  opposed  by  the  National  Grange 
f"om  start  to  finish;  likewise,  the 

every  other  organisation  of  practical  farmers  in  the  country 
No  partisan  can  claim  that  opp««lUon  to  the  bill  was  politi 
eal.  It  Is  true  that  it  was  an  adi  ilnlstration  measure,  but  it 
l^  tru6  also  that  the  administration  has  a  3-to-l  majority  in 
the  House,  and  yet  a  switch  of  (nly  five  more  votes  on  the 
inoUon  to  recommit  would  have  defeated  the  measure.  This 
Clearly  shows  the  weakness  of  tlie  leglslaUon  and  the  wide- 
tpread   opposition   to   objectionable   features   despite    party 

labels. 

Seventeen  members  of  the  Ohl(  delegation  voted  to  recom 
mtt  the  bill  and  only  four  vote<    against  recommittal:  and 
two  were  absent  out  of  the  23  sals  now  occupied, 
number,  only  two  are  Republican!, 
from  Democrats. 

Senators  Dowahtt  aikl  Bulkli  r  both  voted  against  it,  and 
this  is  an  almost  imheard-of  movs  for  the  latter. 

When  It  came  to  the  conf erenc  s  report,  only  a  few  changes 
were  made  In  the  original  propipil.  and  in  this  connection 
Senator  DoMAHrr  said 

Tt  had  plenty  of  bureaxicnrtlc  feiitures  when  tt  w«  brfore  the 
■mate  th«  tint  time,  and  now  the  S  mate  itcd  Hoimb  conlereea  have 
Jurt  added  a  few  more  to  make  It  wc  rae. 

BuMior  McAboo  predicted  ttj  enforcement  would  bring 
guch  a  hubbub  that  the  legislation  would  be  repealed  at  the 
zxzt  session. 

Senator  McNasy  asserted: 

Secretary  Wallace's  pet  -eTer-nomjal  franary"  plan  and  the  theory 
Ot  parity  price*  hare  been  "compUtely  rtrtcken  from  the  iegtsla- 
ttaa"  and  that  the  benefit  pmymeiits  and  loans  provided  by  the 
leirWatlon  were  available  under  preiient  lawa. 

As  a  whole  the  measure  is  a  Ijllapalooea.  The  next  thing 
we  know  the  cows,  the  chickens.  ».nd  all  the  farmers  will  have 
U3  be  Bduting  Wallace  every  tiuie  they  turn  around.  There 
will  come  a  day  when  this  measu  i^  will  rise  up  and  haunt  the 
dreams  of  some  people  who  no|r  have  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  fairy  tale. 


Of  this 
All  the  other  votes  came 


Reorganization  Bill 


GRISWOLD 


,  I  am  one  who  voted  for 

Hoover.    I  am  also  one  of 

Committee  on  Expenditures. 

the  distinguished  gentle- 

].  reported  the  resoilution 

of  transferring  the  functions 

of  the  Interior. 

to  avoid  duplication,  to 

Such  reorganization  is 

interested  in  a  principle  of 


government  more  inipcrtant      That  being  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  legLslative  br:ir.ch. 

I  was  up  until  a  few  days  ag.-.  conU  nc  with  the  theory  em- 
bodied in  the  Kniffiu  amendm-nt.     As  a  .'■mall-town  lawyer 
I  would  .still  be  content  with  it  had  nor  my  faith  in  my  own 
legal  conclusicn.3,  a  doubt   of  my  lopal  rea.soning.  been  in- 
jected mto  me  by  the  statements  of  thr)<e  briU.anl  legal  minds 
of  this  Hnu=;p— the  cpntie.man  from  North  Cdrnlina  (Mr.  War- 
Rr??  ■■  and  the  ^fntlemar.  from  Kentucky    Mr  Vinson  ' .     They 
contend  thai  the  Knifnn  amtndment  would  be  a  mere  gesture 
Signifying  nothing,  and  by  inference  agree  to  accept  it  with 
th-ir  tongup?  in  their  cheek^s     My  mind  is  clouded  too  by  the 
midnight  statement  of  nn  les^  a  man  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  savs  in  effect  that  if  a  concuiTent  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  werp  passed  by  both  Houses  he  would 
in  the  majority  of  cases  gladly  yield  to  congressional  opinion, 
but  the  President  then  suRgesLs  that  cases  could,  and  may 
anse   where  he  would  not  yield  and  would  feel  called  upon  to 
veto  such  resolution,  and.  further,  that  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  endeavored  to  bind  the  Executive  without  power  of 
veto  vested  in  him  would  be  unconstitutional      Prior  to  the 
statement  of  the  President  I  had  readied  the  :onclusion  that 
a  concurrent  resolution  was  a  proper,  just,  right,  and  legal 
way  to  handle  the  matter  and  retain  in  the  Conerrss  the  right 
to  hold  a  check  on  the  Executive   in   the  exercise   of   the 
broad  and  far-reaching  power  Riven  him  by  the  act. 

I  argued  that  since  the  grant  of  power  to  the  President 
was  contingent  upon  the  holding  in  abeyance  for  60  days 
the  exercise  of  the  power  and  that  the  Rrant  of  power  was 
further  conUngent  upon  a  prior  and  vested  right  of  the  Con- 
gre'js  to  disapprove  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted, 
that  tt  must  logically  follow  that  in  the  event  the  contin- 
gencies set  up  in  the  act  were  invalid  and  unconstitutional. 
then  it  must  follow  that  a  power  based  on  the  contingencies 
and  that  did  not  begin  to  flow  or  vest  until  the  contingencies 
had  been  met  must  also  be  mvalid  and  unccastitutional.  I 
had  argued  to  myself  that  these  two  propositions  were  as 
inseparable  as  a  man  and  ais  skin— that  if  you  separated 
them,  both  died. 

Who  am  I  to  say  that  my  opinion  on  a  legal  matter  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  I  have  learned  in  the  trial  of  many  law- 
suits that  the  true  and  faNe  in  the  law  is  divided  by  an 
almost  invisible  lin^.  and  that  even  this  microscopic  line 
wavers  and  angles  when  it  is  disturbed  by  the  emotions,  prej- 
udice, and  bias  of  judges  who  are  pos.^es.sed  of  all  the  hu- 
man frailties  that  are  concealed  in  other  humans  such  as 

you  and  I. 

I  want  to  be  sure.  And  because  I  want  to  be  sure  I  go 
back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  to  a  new  democracy  just 
emerging  from  a  monarchy 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  clarifying  the  mind  is  to 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  past  event.s  and  experiences.  Tliis  is 
true  of  nations  as  well  as  of  indivnduals.  Let  us  see  what 
happened  in  the  beginning. 

Originally  the  King   of  England  actually  possessed   veto 
power  over  the  acts  of  Parliament,  but  with   the   growth 
of  free  ideas  and  institutions  and  the   aggressive  attitude 
of  the  House  of  Commons  the  veto  power  of  the  Crown  lost 
its  vitality  imtil  today  it  exists  only  in  theory,  but  m  the 
days  of  the  American  Colonies  it  was  a  very  active  and 
vicious  thing — so  much  so  that  when  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  drawn  the  first  charge  in  the  Indictment 
against  King  George,  the  first  in  all  the  list  of  grievances 
against  the  Crown,   the  greatest   and   first  complaint  that 
came  to  the  minds  of  the  colonists  transcending  ail  other 
wrongs  was  this:  "He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  most 
wholesome  and  nenressary  for  the  public  good." 
i       The  King  had  vetoed  time  and  a^ain  laws  passed  by  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  Colonies.     Laws  that  they  consid- 
ered  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Colonies.    Had  he 
!   not  exercised  his  power  of  veto,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
j   that  there  would  have  been  no  Boston  Tea  Party,  Patrick 
I   Henry's  speech.  Battle  of  Concord,  or  Revolutionary  War. 
1  We  can  reasonably  asstmie  that  if  there  had  been  no  exer- 
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else  cf  the  veto  power  there  would  be  no  United  States  Con- 
gress today  to  sit  here  and  discuss  in  a  democracy  a  method 
to  preserve  for  itself  a  protection  from  that  veto  power. 

That  is  what  is  in  my  mind  today.  I  thought  we  had  a 
way  planned  to  take  care  of  a  much-needed  reorganization. 
A  reorganization  that  Democratic  Presidents  and  Republican 
Presidents  alike  have  desired.  I  have  little  patience  with 
those  who  favored  and  voted  for  a  reorganization  under  Mr. 
Hoover  and  are  enemies  to  all  reorganization  when  Mr. 
Floosevelt  is  in  the  White  House.  I  have  less  patience  with 
those  who  cloak  their  prejudice  against  granting  the  power 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.  I  am  not 
worried  over  a  dictatorship  by  the  President.  I  am  more 
worried  over  the  attitude  of  the  American  people.  Our  fore- 
fathers fought  for  liberty,  and  the  people  today  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  it.  That  is  one  reason  I 
want  to  be  sure  this  act  protects  us  from  the  veto  power.  I 
am  jealcus  of  the  powers  granted  in  the  Constitution  to  the 
Congress.  Tne  veto  was  originally  intended  as  a  protection 
to  the  Executive  from  encroachments  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

In  this  bill  we  are  granting  to  the  President  a  right  or 
power  that  he  does  not  have  inherently  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  intended  for 
him  to  have  that  power  without  a  loan  of  it  from  Congress, 
they  would  have  given  him  the  power  in  the  Constitution  as 
they  did  the  right  of  veto.  The  power  was  withheld  from 
him.  The  only  way  he  can  obtain  it  is  by  a  loan  or  grant  of 
it  from  Congress.  Congress  is  asked  to  loan  its  power  to  the 
President  for  2  years.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  get  our  property 
back  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  when  we  loaned  it  to  him. 
It  was  Ruskin  who  said  that  "a  gracious  God  has  lent  us  our 
Nation  for  and  during  our  natural  life."  It  is  not  an  estate  in 
fee  simple.  It  is  an  estate  for  life  only.  To  use,  improve,  and 
pass  on  to  our  children  in  as  good  or  better  condition  than 
wb-'n  we  received  it. 

Under  the  KniflBn  amendment,  we  give  to  the  President  a 
grant  of  power  by  a  majority  vote  to  be  exercised  only  in 
case  we  do  not  disapprove  it.  According  to  the  President's 
statement,  if  we  disapprove  it  by  a  majority  vote  and  he  is 
not  in  accord  with  our  disapproval,  he  will  veto  the  act  of 
disapproval  and  thereby  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  prevent 
his  exercise  of  a  power  that  was  not  his  in  the  beginning 
and  was  granted  him  by  a  majority  vote  only.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government.  By  his  very  act  he  controls  two-thirds 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Nation.  He  becomes  a  i?art 
of  the  lawmaking  body  and  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
a  legislative  and  not  an  executive  duty. 

I  am  anxiotis  to  see  a  good  bill  that  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  intended.  I  am  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  to  main- 
tam  the  status  quo  of  both  executive  and  legislative  power 
and  prerogatives. 

The  able  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KwirriN]  has  given 
much  thought  and  study  to  his  amendment.  He  is  as  anxious 
as  I,  or  any  other  man  in  this  House,  to  protect  the  House 
In  Its  rights.  He  has,  by  his  amendment,  brought  the  ques- 
tion squarely  before  the  House,  and  full  credit  is  due  him. 
In  my  opinion,  his  theory  is  right  and  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  law  correct,  but  because  of  statements  that  have  been 
made,  because  of  the  doubt  that  has  arisen  I  would  suggest  a 
change  in  his  amendment.  I  would  suggest  that  he  provide 
that  any  plans  or  orders  promulgated  by  the  President  shall 
not  become  operative  unless  Congress  shall  within  60  days 
by  concurrent  resolution  approve  them.  This  eliminates  en- 
tirely the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  In  such  cases  if  the 
plan  as  presented  was  good  Congress  could  approve  it,  and  it 
would  go  into  operation.  If  Congress  did  not  consider  it  good, 
it  would  destroy  it  by  the  very  simple  method  of  not  acting 
at  all.  And  where  there  is  no  action  there  can  be  no  veto. 
The  plan  would  lie  dormant  in  that  place  where  it  is  hoped 
all  bad  legislation  will  forever  remain. 

This  bill  Is  a  stone  In  the  national  building.  It  may  be  a 
very  Important  stone  on  which  rests  the  security  of  the 
whole  building.  It  is  well  for  us  to  consider  carefully  the 
character  of   the  stone.    Again  It  was  Ruskin  who  said: 


Therefore,  when  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  forever. 
Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight  nor  for  present  u.se  alone;  let 
It  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will  thank  us  for  and  let  ui 
think  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  will  come  when  these 
stones  will  t>e  held  sacred  because  our  hands  have  touched  them, 
and  that  men  will  say.  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and  wTOught 
substance  of  them:   "Seel     Tlils  our  fathers  did  for  us." 


Labor,  Wages,  and  Hours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  DOCKWEILER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdxiy,  April  6,  1938 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  Roger 
W.  Babson.  known  as  one  of  the  outstanding  business  econo- 
mists of  the  United  States,  published  a  lengthy  statement  in 
connection  with  business  conditions  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1938.    In  his  statement  he  said: 

The  sharp  drop  In  purchasing  power  Is  a  danger  signal.  Depres- 
sions are  nothing  more  than  a  continuous  downward  spiral  in 
buying  power.     Prosperity  Is  the  opposite  process 

We  all  recognize  that  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
buying  power  of  the  country  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  employ- 
ment. In  other  words,  when  there  are  jobs  and  the  work- 
ingman  is  earning  a  living,  buying  power  goes  up  and  the 
spiral  of  prosperity  begins.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  we  have  seen  considerable  increase  in  unemployment, 
and  there  has  been  a  consequent  slowing  up  of  business  gen- 
erally due  to  the  decreasing  amounts  which  the  workers  have 
had  to  spend. 

For  some  time  now  this  Congress  has  been  considering 
legislation  in  connection  with  wages  and  hours  of  employ- 
ment. It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  introduce  before 
this  House  a  wage  and  hour  bill  which  had  the  support  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  bill  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  measure  and,  I  consider,  by  far  the  best 
wage  and  hour  legislation  yet  considered  by  Congress. 

In  simple  language  the  purpose  of  wage  and  hour  legis- 
lation is  to  set  a  minimum  below  which  the  wages  of  workers 
may  not  go  and  a  maximum  on  the  number  of  hours  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  work. 

Obviously  there  are  two  advantages  to  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion— one  is  the  definite  raising  of  the  standards  of  living 
In  some  sections  of  our  country,  with  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  buying  power  of  the  workers,  and  the  other  Is 
the  automatic  creation  of  more  Jobs  through  the  definite 
limitation  of  the  number  of  hours  which  any  one  man 
devotes  to  his  work. 

I  said  this  bill  had  the  support  of  organized  labor,  and  I 
believe  that  its  value  extends  to  all  those  who  work  for  a 
living. 

Now,  this  bill  has  met  with  opposition  from  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  due  to  the  fact  that  the  economic  and 
business  structure  in  these  sections  Is  such  that  there  Is  a 
balance  already  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  a  lower  wage  scale 
than  the  minimum  proposed  In  the  bill  which  I  Introduced. 

I  am,  of  course,  more  closely  familiar  with  conditions  In 
my  own  State  than  with  those  elsewhere,  and  I  know  that 
organized  labor  in  the  West  is  far  less  concerned  with 
the  minimum  wage  than  with  the  maximum  hours  (rf 
employment. 

I  do  not  believe  I  can  think  of  a  single  trade  or  industry 
In  California  where  the  prevailing  minimum  wage  is  not 
considerably  higher  than  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  this  House  as  a  minimum  to  be  set  In 
this  bill.  What  my  constituents  want  and  what  labor  gen- 
erally wants  Is  a  definite  limit  to  be  set  by  Federal  enact- 
ment upon  the  number  of  hours  of  employment. 

President  Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
agreed  to  the  proposed  reduction  as  from  40  to  30  cents  an 
hour  In  this  bill. 
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I  do  not  believe  In  differentials  between  sections  of  the 
NaUon  and  I  am  unalterably  jpposed  to  the  idea  ol  em- 
powering a  board  to  fix  varylnj  minimum  wages  through- 
oct  the  country.  It  is  my  opinion  that  sentiment  in  the 
South  where  opposition  to  tb;  minimum  wage  scale  has 
been  found,  has  changed  a  greit  deal  since  the  last  wage- 
hour  Ipgislatlon  was  Introduce  1.  and  it  will  receive  more 
favorable    consideration    in    thfct   secUon    of    the    country 

now. 

It  is  not  honest,  it  Is  not  fair  it  is  not  even  good  business 
to  take  advantage  (rf  the  laboring  man  and  the  industrial 
worker  during  times  of  deprejsion  because  there  exist«;  a 
large  supply  of  labor  in  the  n^arket.  Such  exploitation  of 
human  beings  results  in  a  greater  tearing  down  of  our  stand- 
and  of  Uvlng  built  up  during  better  days  and  gives  im- 
petus to  the  downward  splra  of  purchasing  power  and 
busiress. 

Every  laboring  man  and  Indistrlal  worker  should  receive 
enough  pay  to  provide  himself  a  nd  his  family  with  nourishing 
food  warm  clothing,  and  comf ( rtable  shelter,  and  enough  to 
set  a!side  a  little  for  the  rainy  (J  ay  of  sickness  and  emergency 
In  the  family.  Needless  to  saj .  this  Is  wishing  for  an  ideal 
situation.  I  beUeve  that  we  In  Congress  are  trying  to  reach 
and  further  that  goal.  We  mist  be  patient  in  the  attain- 
ment of  It.  To  provide  tliis  si  JBcient  and  necessary  buying 
power  helps  not  only  the  worker  but  the  employer  of  labor, 
who  must  sell  his  goods  to  the  n  and  to  a  consiraiing  public. 
Millions  of  ind\xstrlal  workers  receive  pay  so  low  that  they 
have  litUe  buying  power.  As  de  from  the  undoubted  fact 
that  they  thereby  sufler  grejt  human  hardship  they  are 
unable  to  buy  adequate  food  a  nd  shelter  to  maintain  health 
or  to  buy  their  share  of  manul  actured  goods. 

We  have  not  only  seen  minimum-wage  and  maximum -hour 
provisions  pr>ve  their  worth  e<  onomically  and  socially  under 
Government  auspices  in  1933.  1934.  and  1935.  but  the  people 
of  this  country  by  an  overw  lelming  vote  are  in  favor  of 
having  Congress  put  a  floor  selow  which  Industrial  wages 
shall  not  fall  and  a  celling  bej  ond  which  the  hours  of  indus- 
trial labor  shall  not  rise. 

I  have  always  supported  ev  ery  bill  which  had  for  a  pur- 
pose this  sort  of  thing.  Lai  or  has  risen  to  its  dignified 
heights  today,  which  has  brojght  about  Federal  and  State 
recognition  by  law  and  the  ourts  and  in  which  the  courts 
have  approved  its  practices  tixd  methods  of  procedure  be- 
cause labor  has  been  organize  d  and  represented  by  its  lead- 


ers. In  the  legislative  halls. 


courts,  and  through  executivt  offices  in  the  executive  man 


cioas  of  the  several  States. 
ted  labor  because  it  is  good 


I  have  silways  favored  organ- 
for  the  worker  from  a  social 


standpoint  as  well  as  an  ecocomic  standpoint,  and  good  for 
the  oountry. 


The  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  RUTHBBFORD.    Mr 

Of  1936  I  stated  that  in  maAy 
Act  was  a  deloston  and  a  snire 
Deal  scheme  to  take  money 
vorfclniinan  to  pay  the  rrmni  ig 
Tliat  the  oooney  ooUeeted  weald 
woold  be  nuvimmTj  to  pay  tfce 
lHat  It  was  actoally  an  incc  tne 
and  upon  a  larte  portion  of  me 
•ad  that  the  Ifev  Deatess 


through  its  attorneys  in   the 


HON.  ALBERT  (J.  RUTHERFORD 

or  PKNfi  SYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wed-nesday. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
April  6.  1938  i 


Speaker,  during  the  ciunpaign 

respects  the  Social  Security 

That  it  was  simply  a  New 

from  Industry  and  from  the 

expenses  of  the  Oovemment. 

be  a  great  deal  more  than 

claims  arising  under  the  act. 

tax  Imposed  upon  industry 

workingmen  of  the  coimtry. 

collecting  money  by  this  indi- 


rect method  which  they  were  afraid  to  collect  by  a  direct 
method  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  These  taxes 
are  coUected  and  are  paid  directly  into  the  Treasury,  and 
have  been  used  to  pay  the  ordinary'  running  expenses  of  the 
Government.  Already  $600,000,000  have  been  paid  in  and 
have  been  spent  by  the  New  Dealers.  The  great  New  York 
economist.  John  T.  Flynn.  in  a  recent  syndicated  article,  gives 
a  real  insight  into  how  the  new  dealei-s  do  the  trick,  and  his 
article  is  as  follows : 

rLTNN  TELLS  WHT   rVITTD   STATf:S    NITV  ER   WILL   P.AT    BACK   MILLIONS 

•borrowet)"  from  pension  funds 
New  York    April  2  --In  a  recent  article  referring  to  the  money 
paid  Into  the  old-age  security  fund.  I  said:  "The  Government  has 
not  the  slightest  Intention  ever  of  using  any  of  this  naoney  to  pay 
old-age  pensions  "  -.  *  ,. 

Some  readers  foimd  that  hard  to  swallow.  It  is.  But  here  are 
the  facts.  For  old-age  benefit  payments  the  Government  Imposes 
a  tax  on  workers  and  employers  alike — 1  percent  each  xintU  1939. 
then  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  hall  a  percent  each  3  years  untU 
after  1948  workers  and  employers  alike  will  be  paying  3  percent 
of  the  pay  rolls  for  old-age  security 

Each  year  the  Uxes  are  coUected  and  paid  Into  the  Treasury. 
Congress  then  is  e.xi>ecu-d  to  appropriate  these  funds  for  old-age 
seciu-ity  purposes.  Out  of  this  money  old-age  benefit*  for  the  cur- 
rent year  mu.st  be  paid  The  balance  mu.st  be  Invested  by  the 
Secretary  of  tht=  Trea.'^ury  in  Government  bonds.  And  these  con- 
stitute the  old-age  security  fund,  called  in  the  law  "the  old-age 
reserve  account  ' 

In  eSect,  this  i.s  w!.at  happens;  The  taxes  are  paid  Into  the 
Treasury.  The  Troasurv  then  use«  whatever  Is  necessary  to  pay 
old-age  pensions  that  year  And  as  the  amount  collected  each 
year  is  enormous! v  m  excess  of  what  is  needed  to  pay  benefits,  the 
Treasury  th«>n  borrows  the  excess  from  the  "account"  and  gives  the 
"account"  itf  bonds^-lt.'^  I  O  U's  The  Treasury  then  uses  this 
money  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government.  When  all 
is  done  the  "account"  has  the  Government's  I  O  U's  and  the  Treas- 
ury has  the  money,  which  is  soon  gone. 

This  IS  repeated  each  year.  Pensions  In  each  year  are  paid  out 
of  taxes  coUected  that  year.  The  balance  is  put  in  the  "account" 
and  borrowed  by  the  Government  Up  to  now  this  balance 
amounts  to  nesrly  $600,000,000  The  Government  has  borrowed 
and  spent   It 

Now,  It  IS  plain  that  for  the  next  40  years  the  Government  does 
not  plan  to  spend  any  part  of  the  funds  In  this  "account"  to 
pay  old-age  pensions  I  say  it  Is  plain  because,  according  to  Its 
own  estimates  the  old-age  security  taxes  collected  each  year  will 
be  far  In  excess  oi  -Ahat  U  net-ded  to  pay  benefits. 

Instead  of  havmg  to  take  any  part  of  this  fund  to  pay  benefits, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  actually  will  be  adding  each 
year  to  the  account.  Government  estimates  are  that  In  several 
decades  this  account  will  1  ave  grown  to  about  $47,000,000,000. 
All  of  this  will  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Government  and  spent. 
It  will  be  gone 

Not  only  that,  but  each  year  the  Government  will  be  payln? 
Interest  on  Its  I  O  Us  That  Interest  will  go  into  the  account 
and  In  turn  will  be  borrowed  by  the  Government  on  current  ex- 
pen.ses  If  the  plan  Is  persisted  in  at  the  end  of  about  40  years  the 
Government  will  have  borrowed  and  spent  all  of  the  prlncljaal  and 
interest.  So  for  40  years  nu  part  of  this  fimd  will  be  uaed  to 
pay  pensions. 

NoA-  what  win  happen  aft*^r  40  years''  The  hearings  In  Congress 
made  it  plain  that  the  Gnvernm'-nt  proposed  that  once  It  bor- 
rowed these  funds  it  never  would  repay  them.  The  Govern- 
ment s  I  O  U'.s  or  boiids  were  Intended  to  be  permanent  invest- 
ments The  theory  ol  it  Is  that  by  building  so  huge  a  fund  the 
interest  on  It  would  be  large  enough  to  supplement  the  taxes 
after  40  years  to  meet  the  Immense  requirements  of  pensions  at 
that  time  Therefore,  while  the  Government  plans  to  pay  interest 
on  these  accumulated  fundb.  it  has  no  intention  of  repaying 
the  principal  And  for  the  first  40  years  it  plans  to  pay  the 
interest  and  then  promptly  reborrow  that  Thereafter  it  wUl 
pay  the  Interest  to  the  fund  and  this  may  be  used  for  paying 
benefits. 

But  there  Is  a  catch  In  this  Where  did  the  money  in  the 
account  come  from  in  the  first  place?  Prom  taxes  paid  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  Where  does  the  money  go?  To  the 
Treasury  which  spends  it  and  not  on  pensions.  When  the  Interest 
is  to  be  paid  where  d'>es  it  come  from?  The  Government  has 
no  money.  It  can  get  money  to  pay  Interest  only  by  taxation. 
And  who  win  It  tax''  The  only  ones  there  are  to  tax — employers 
and  employees.  In  other  words,  having  taken  the  money  from 
these  people  for  old-age  pensions,  blown  It  in  under  the  guise 
of  borrowing  It.  and  desiring  to  pay  interest  on  It.  the  Government 
will  get  the  interest  hy  a  second  dose  of  taxation  upon  the  very 
people  to  whom  the  Interest  is  due 

That's  why  I  say  the  Government  has  no  intention  of  paying 
any  part  of  the  moneys  in  this     account  "  to  the  aged. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Flynn's  article  should  be  read  by  every 
workingman  in  the  country.  They  would  then  find  out  how 
the  new  dealers  have  been  fooling  them.    They  would  see 
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that  they  are  actually  being  taxed  to  pay  the  ordinary  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  Government  instead  of  building  up  an 
old-age  fund  as  they  expected.  The  workingmen  will  not 
only  pay  in  their  1-  to  3 -percent  tax  but  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax  which  must  be  raised 
to  pay  the  interest  on  these  Government  I  O  U's.  Lincoln 
well  said: 

You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time  and  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time. 

The  new  dealers  from  the  President  down  have  been  fool- 
ing the  people  for  the  past  5  years.  They  have  promised  and 
promised  and  promised,  but  have  failed  to  make  good  a  single 
promise.  After  5  years  of  spending  and  experiments  we  are 
worse  off  than  we  were  in  1933.  Under  the  Social  Security 
Act  they  have  been  taking  from  industry  and  the  working- 
men  of  the  country  an  undue  amount  to  pay  for  the  spending 
and  experimenting.  The  working  people  of  the  country  are 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  this  fact,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  "will  be  demanding  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
be  amended  so  that  only  the  amount  needed  to  pay  the  yearly 
claims  will  be  assessed  each  year.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  absolutely  unfair  for  the  new  dealers  to  assess  a  part  of 
the  workers  of  the  coimtry  only  to  pay  for  the  ordinary 
running  expenses  of  the  Government. 


Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1938 


SPEECH  OF  RT.  REV.  MSGR.  FULTON  J.  SHEEN.  OP  THE 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OP  AMERICA 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  following  address  recently 
delivered  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  on  Property.  The  notations  R.  N. 
and  Q.  A.  appearing  several  places  in  the  text  refer  to  Rerum 
Novarum  and  Quadrigesimo  Armo — Encyclicals  of  Leo  Xni 
and  Pius  XI  on  capital  and  labor. 

Is  It  permitted  to  a  man  to  possess  property  as  his  own,  and 
to  be  so  much  the  master  of  it  that  he  can  freely  dispose  of  that 
property?  And  If  ownership  of  private  property  is  a  legitimate 
right,  is  it  absolute,  or  is  it  subject  to  some  limitation,  either 
legal  or  moral?  These  two  questions  are  both  to  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

First,  man  has  a  natural  right  to  own  private  property,  either 
for  the  purposes  of  production  or  consxunptlon.  This  right  flows 
from  the  dignity  of  the  human  person.  A  person  is  the  master 
not  only  of  his  own  being,  but  also  of  his  acts  and  the  fruits  and 
products  of  his  acts.  Because  work  is  Inseparable  from  the  worker, 
the  salary  which  Is  the  fruit  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  worker. 
Now.  If  the  worker  has  a  strict  right  to  his  salary,  he  also  has  a 
right  to  exchange  that  salary  for  a  house  or  a  field  for  the  pur- 
pose of  future  security.  He,  therefore,  has  the  same  right  to 
that  house  or  field  as  he  has  a  right  to  his  salary,  namely,  because 
the  salary  and  the  work  belong  to  himself.  As  Leo  XIII  so  clearly 
put  it,  "For  every  man  has  by  nattire  the  right  to  possess  prop- 
erty as  his  own.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  distinction 
between  man  and  the  animal  creation.  For  the  brute  has  no 
power  of  self-direction,  but  is  governed  by  two  chief  instincts, 
which  keep  his  powers  alert,  move  him  to  use  his  strength,  and 
determine  him  to  action  without  the  power  of  choice.  These 
Instincts  are  self-preservation  and  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
Both  can  attain  their  ptirpose  by  means  of  things  which  are  close 
at  hand.  Beyond  their  surroundings  the  brute  creation  cannot 
go.  for  they  are  moved  to  action  by  sensibility  alone,  and  by  the 
things  which  sense  perceives. 

■  But  with  man  it  Is  different.  Indeed.  He  possesses,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  full  perfection  of  animal  nature,  and  therefore  he  en- 
Joys,  at  least  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  animal  race,  the  fruition 
of  the  things  of  the  body.  But  animallty.  however  perfect,  is  far 
from  being  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  Is  indeed  humanity's  hum- 
blo  handmaid,  made  to  serve  and  obey.    It  is  Xhe  mind,  or  the 


reason,  which  Is  the  chief  thing  in  us  who  are  human  beings;  it 
Is  this  which  makes  a  human  being  human,  and  distinguishes  him 
essentially  and  completely  from  the  bruie.  And  on  this  sw^count — 
namely,  that  man  alone  among  animals  possesses  reason — it  must 
be  within  his  right  to  have  things  not  merely  for  temporary  and 
momentary  use,  as  other  living  beings  have  them,  but  In  stable 
and  permanent  possession.  He  must  have  not  only  things  which 
perish  in  the  using,  but  also  those  which,  though  used,  remain 
for  use  in  the  future"  (R.  N..  6). 

There  Is  a  very  close  relation  between  freedom  and  property  for 
property  Is  the  economic  guaranty  of  liberty.  I  say  the  economic 
guaranty  of  human  liberty,  because  the  spiritual  guaranty  of 
liberty  is  the  fact  that  man  has  a  soul.  The  soul  Is  the  inward 
and  invisible  source  and  center  ol  freedom.  But  man  not  only 
has  a  soul,  he  also  has  a  body;  he  therefore  should  have  some 
external  and  visible  sign  of  that  internal  freedom.  Our  Blessed 
Lord,  in  each  of  His  sacraments,  has  accompanied  His  invisible 
grace  with  a  visible  sign,  in  order  that  we  might  know  we  were 
receiving  the  sacraments.  If  we  were  pure  spirits  without  bodies, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  water  as  a  sign  of  baptismal  grace,  nor 
bread  as  a  sign  of  divine  life.  But  being  material  as  weU  aa 
spiritual,  God  has  willed  to  give  us  an  external  sign  of  the  Invisi- 
ble grace  which  we  are  receiving.  Oil,  for  example,  is  the  material 
sign  that  we  are  receiving  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders;  bread  is 
the  external  sign  that  we  are  receiving  the  divine  life  of  the 
Eucharist;  water  is  the  visible  sign  that  we  are  receiving  the  in- 
ward grace  of  spiritual  regentratlon. 

In  like  manner,  man  needs  an  external  sign  of  his  Inward  free- 
dom; something  he  can  call  his  own  on  the  outside,  as  he  caUs 
his  soul  his  own  on  the  inside.  As  a  proof  that  he  has  responsi- 
bility on  the  inside  he  should  have  something  that  wiU  manifest 
his  responsibility  on  the  outside.  In  other  words,  he  should  have 
prop>erty  which  he  can  call  his  own.  Just  as  the  artist  is  most 
free  to  express  his  ideasN?n  canvas  when  he  owns  both  the  canvas 
and  the  brush;  Just  as  the  sculptor  Is  most  free  to  leave  the  im- 
print of  his  Ideas  on  marble,  on  condition  that  he  owns  the  marble, 
so,  too.  a  man  is  most  fcfi^  on  the  Inside  when  he  owns  something 
on  the  outside  to  whlfch  he  can  give  the  imprint  of  his  person- 
ality, and  on  which  he  can  leave  his  own  image  and  likeness  as 
God  has  made  him  to  His  own  Image  and  likeness.  That  is  why 
we  say  private  property  is  the  economic  guaranty  of  human  lib- 
erty. A  being  that  cannot  call  its  will  Its  own  can  call  nothing  Its 
own. 

Man.  then,  has  a  right  to  own  property  either  for  productive  or 
consumptive  purposes,  and  this  right  derives  primarily  from  the 
fact  that  he  Is  a  person,  responsible,  autonomous,  and  master  of  his 
acts,  as  such  property  is  the  external  sectirity  of  that  freedom. 
This  brings  us  to  our  second  problem.  Is  a  man's  right  to  private 
property  absolute?  No.  Only  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  prop- 
erty. From  the  Christian  point  of  view  the  principle  of  absolute, 
unlimited  ownership  of  material  things  and  economic  goods  is 
wrong  and  inadmissible.  The  ofBclal  tetiching  of  the  church,  to 
quote  the  encyclical  of  Plus  XI,  is:  "That  the  right  of  property 
must  be  distinguished  from  its  use"  (Q.  A.). 

FoT  example,  you  mav  own  as  private  property  the  carpets  on 
your  floor;  but  you  may  not  dust  them  out  your  apartment  win- 
dows; and  why  not?  Because  your  right  to  prt^>erty  Is  socially 
conditioned,  that  is,  by  the  use  you  make  of  It  in  relationship  to 
your  fellow  man.  You  may  have  a  right  to  your  own  automobile 
as  private  property,  but  you  may  not  use  it  to  drive  on  sidewalks. 
You  may  own  a  wine  cellar,  but  you  nuiy  not  tue  It  to  Intozleat* 
either  yotirself  or  yotu-  neighbor;  you  may  own  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, but  you  may  not  build  a  bar  upon  It  directly  adjoining  a 
school.  The  question  then  of  how  one  uses  one's  possessions  Is 
quite  distinct  from  whether  or  not  one  has  a  right  to  them.  Tb« 
right  to  own  may  be  j>er8onal,  but  the  use  may  be  common.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  may  be  certain  conditions  upon  which 
stealing  is  justified.  But  stealing  wotild  not  be  Justified  If  the 
right  to  private  property  were  absolute.  Now.  what  are  the  con- 
ditions that  would  Justify  stealing?  First,  there  would  have  to 
be  extreme  need  for  preserving  the  good  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  projierty  which  was  taken,  e.  g..  your  life,  in  contrast  to 
another's  luxury.  Second,  aU  legitimate  means  of  satisfying  that 
need  should  have  been  exhausted,  and  thirdly,  one  should  not 
take  more  than  that  which  Is  absolutely  needed.  ThU  distinction 
between  right  and  use  has  been  completely  forgotten  by  modem 
society  because  it  has  been  suffering  from  two  extreme  errors. 
As  Plus  XI  put  It,  "It  is  Idle  to  contend  that  the  right  of  owner- 
ship and  its  proper  use  are  bounded  by  the  same  limits;  It  Is 
even  less  true  that  the  very  misuse  or  nonuse  of  ownership  for- 
feits or  destroys  the  right  itself"  (Q.  A.).  The  error  of  liberalism 
or  capitalism  and  the  error  of  socialism  or  conununism. 

As  Leo  xm  pointed  out  "there  Is  a  double  danger  to  b» 
avoided."  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  social  and  public  aspect  of 
ownership  be  denied  or  minimized,  the  logical  consequence  Is  in- 
dividualism, as  it  Is  called:  on  the  other  hand,  the  rejection  or 
diminution  of  his  private  and  individual  character  neceasarUy  leads 
to  some  form  of  collectivism.  To  disregard  these  dangers  wotUd 
be  to  rush  headlong  into  the  quicksand. 

The  error  of  liberalism,  individualism,  or  capitalism  Insists  on 
the  personal  and  private  rights  of  property,  but  forgets  Its  use; 
socialism  and  communism,  on  the  other  hand.  Insist  on  the  use 
and  forget  the  personal  rights.  Let  us  first  of  all  show  the  fallacy 
of  liberalism  or  Individualism.  If  there  is  any  one  aphorism  which 
sums  up  liberalism,  it  Is  this:  "I  have  a  right  to  my  property  and 
I  may  do  with  it  as  I  please."    Tills  If  not  true.    "It  Is  on*  thing 
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%o  have  •  right  to  the  posseflsi 
have  4   right  to   use   the 
right    to    use    U    not    the 
to  property  requires  social 
tt   must   be    Justified   by   the 
Oospel  recelTcd  5  talents,   and 
taient.    The  one  who  received  5 
celled  2  earned  another  2;  but 
n  in  the  earth."  because  he 
wealth  socially.    Oar  Blessed 
A  man.  therefore.  Is  responsibly 
but  to  Ood  and  to  his  nei«(hbor 
that  Dives  ever  did   anything 
lavishly  every  day  and  clothed 
lost  his  soul  because  he  refuse^ 
Ullty  of  his  wealth. 

The   fallacy  of   llberaltcm 
owner  has  a  legal  title  to 
do  with  It  what  he  pleases 
Qovemment  exists  only  to 
It  might  be  well  for  them  to 
enough,  there  is  something 
moral  right  which  comes  from 
If  necessary,  for  the  good  of  all 
distinguished  from  a  moral 
-Ight  to  carry  a  gun.  but  that 
to  shoot   children.     A   public 
public  office  because  he  was 
the  moral  right  to  us  his  olBce 
the  rtwrtmrm   good      There  Is 
legal,  contractual  character  of 
t!M  ooncentrat  xjn  of  wealth  In 
erishment  of  the  masses,  and 
which  have  thrown  society  into 

Communism  aixl  socialism 
liberalism  and  capitalism, 
an  absolute  right  to  private 
forms,  they  fall  into  the 
wtvse  one.     Communism  argu^ 
productive  property  is  a  basis 
personal  ownership  should  lie 
ducttve  wealth  should  be  put 
tt  is  that  from  the  mistake  of 
character  of  wealth  and 
treme  of  forgetting  personal 
communism  forgets — 

(a)  That  e<xmomic  eqtialtty 
difficult  to  achieve  after  the 
like  saying  you  can  get  a 
domestic  peace  if  you  bum 

(b)  It  forgets  that  there  Is 
to  property  from  the  person  to 
ZMse  Is  no  remedy  for  Individual 
a  few  "red"  leaders  Is  certainly 
capitalists,  partlctilarly  when 
life  and  death  over  the  worker 

(c>  It  forgets  that  the 
be  the  chief  benefldarlee  of 
bureaucrats  any  more  than 
asBtirrd  that  the  corporation  It 
only  for  their  benefit. 

(d)  n  forgeu  also  that 
means  the  destruction  of 
Aristotle  said.  "That  which  U 
Tou  own  the  parks  In 
tnt  on  Monday  morning  and 

(e)  It  forgets  that  U  the 
goods  of  aH  descriptions  that 
IndlTldual.  for  when  you  deny 
that  upon  which  he  works, 
state  for  his  work,  his  food,  his 
ent  upon  the  state  for  thcae 
the  state  for  his  thoughts, 
which  U  the  death  of  all 
frv«dQ(n  can  manifoat  Itaelf  Is 

In  cQoduaion.  than,  there  It 
and  soBMthing  right  about 
la  insisting  on  tM  penoaal 
Oommunista  were  right  in 
common  good,  but  both  were 

The  Chrtsttaa  aolutton  la 
to  put  aU  tha  sfia  la  a  few 
BuJte  aa  omalat  out  of  them  as 

•oluttona  at  the  prob 
(eapltallami;   anTtabie 
dlatrltoutloa   (Ohrlatianlty) 
the  preaant  attuaUon.  'Hhe 
•anaars  oa  ttoa  ooa  haad.  aa<t 
fortunala  taw  oa  Um  other.  Is 
••nhly  goods  ao  abuadantly 
ara    tar    trom    balag    rightly 
Maoog  the  various  elaswi  of 
which  aortatfn  aad  oomm 
•laborata  bar  program,    "lyery 
fnuiro    •    •    •    tbat   the 


of  money  and  another  thing  to 
as  one   pleases"    (B.    N  )       The 
to    abuse.     The    personal    right 
Justification.     The  Goepel  reveals  that 
creative   reaults.     One   man    In   the 
another  2  talents,  and  another   1 
earned  another  5.  the  one  who  re- 
he  who  received  the  1  talent  "hid 
not  Justify  the  poaseselon  of  his 
took  the  talent  away  from  him 
for  his  property,  not  to  himself 
There  Is  no  record  in  the  Gospel 
dishonest.     He   dined   and    feasted 
himself  In  soft  garments,  but  he 
to  recognise  the  social  responsl- 


capitalism   is   that   Isecause   the 
he  therefore  feels  that  he  can 
Bith  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  the 
their  legal  titles  to  property, 
■emember  that  a  legal  title  Is  not 
than  a  deed  required,  namely,  a 
using  that  property  properly  and, 
A  legal  right  Is,  therefore,  to  be 
A  policeman  may  have  a  legal 
does  not  give  him  the  moral  right 
ifficial   may   have   a   legal  right    to 
but  that  does  not  give  him 
by  dishonesty  to  the  detriment  of 
oo   much    lr«l8tence  today   on    the 
private  property,  and  the  restilt   Is 
the  hands  of  the  few.  the  Impov- 
creatlon  of  economic  inequalities 
a  state  of  chaos. 
lire  right  in   their  protests   against 
claim  that  every  Individual  has 
I^operty.     But.  like  all  extreme   re- 
error,  which  happens  to   be   a 
that  If  the  private  ownership    of 
of   inequalities,   then   the   right    of 
destroyed  by  violence  and  all  jiro- 
nto  the  hamis  of  the  state.     Thus 
liberalism  which  forgot  the  social 
Conununism  goes  to  the  ex- 
rikhts  and  liberties.     The  solution  of 
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win  be  more  dtfflcvilt  and  not  less 

revolution  than  before.    This  Is  just 

i  hust»and  and  wife  to  livo  in 

thfclr  house  and  ptirge  their  children. 

no  magic   In  the  transfer  of  title 

he  collectivity,  for  collective  selfish - 

selfiahness.  and  that  1  lying  under 

not  preferable  to  working  far  a  few 

ttie  "red"  leaders  have  the  power  of 


have  no  assurance  that  they  will 

! ttate   property   controlled    by    a   few 

stockholders  ur^der  capitalism  cac   be 

which  they  own  stock  will  ope  .-ate 


oonmunli 


tatiMnsa 


lunljm 


ownership  of  prtxluctive  weilth 

Interest  and  initiative,   for  as 

care  of  all  Is  the  care  of  no  ooe." 

but  how  many  of  you  ever   go 

up  the  pafiers? 

Is  the  sole  owner  of  productive 

can  do  whatever  It  likes  with  the 

man  the  right  to  control  and  own 

make  him   depeixlent  upon   the 

clothing,  but.  to  make  hUn  deptnd- 

Is  to  make  him  dependent  upon 

reaotvea,  his  resolutions,  his   life. 

Then  the  only  way  left  wherein 

the  spirit  of  martyrdom. 

tiiiog  light   about  capitalism 

ItM  liberals  were  right 

ofroarahlp  of  private  property.    The 

on  uiilag   property   for   th« 

rrong  ia  divorcing  them. 

tM 


goMta  mean.    It   propoaes  not 

baakats  as  does  caplt«Jl«n.   noi  to 

does  oQoimunlam:  but  to  distntute 

la  otbtr  worda,  there  are  Uirt« 

ot  propatty:   Pln.t,  itlfUh  |km- 

poaaasaion    (oommualam);    :iust 

the  chureh  ottelally  aummariaea 

numbar  of  propart|yl«Ms  viage 

the  tuperabundant  rlelies  of  the 

in  uaanawarabla  arfument  that  the 

In  this  ag*  ot  tadMstrialism, 

diatributed    and    equitably    ahiTed 

men."    Raeo(|nlBtng  the  same  rvU 

raeognlae  the  church  goes  or^  to 

tffort  mus*  be  nude,  at  least  In  the 

w^^kinfmon  maj   by   thrift   tncr<< 


their  possessions,  and  by  their  prudent  management  of  the  same, 
be  enabled  to  bear  the  family  burden  with  greater  ease  and 
security,  being  free  from  the  hand-to-mouth  uncertainty  which 
is  the  lot  of  the  proletariat  Thus  they  will  not  only  be  In  a 
position  to  support  life's  changing  fortunes,  but  wUl  also  have 
the  reassuring  confidence  that  when  their  lives  are  ended,  some 
little  provision  will  remain  for  those  whom  they  have  left  behind" 

(Q    A.). 

•  •  •  "Wealth  which  Is  constantly  being  augmented  by 
social  and  economic  progress,  must  be  so  distributed  among  the 
various  Individuals  and  cla*ises  of  society  that  the  common  good  of 
all     ""      •     •     t>e  thereby  prcmutcd"   (Q    A). 

How  does  the  church  propose  to  distribute  ownership  so  that  as 
great  a  number  as  pcs!5!ble  will  become  property  owners?  Firstly, 
by  the  paying  of  a  living  wa5e  "This  program  (private  property) 
cannot,  however,  be  realized  unless  the  propertyless  wage  earner 
be  placed  In  circumstances  that  by  skill  and  thrift  he  can  acquire 
a  certain  moderat.^  ovraershlp  But  how  can  he  ever  save  money 
except  from  his  wages  and  by  living  sparingly  with  nothing  but  hl3 
latior  by  which  to  obtain  food  and  the  necessities  of  life?"  (Q.  A.). 
Secondly,  by  modiflcation  of  the  wage  contract.  "We  deem  It  ad- 
vlslble  that  the  wage  contract  should,  when  possible,  be  modified 
somewhat  by  a  contract  or  partnership  of  wage  earners  and  of  em- 
ployers. In  this  way  wage  earners  are  made  sharers  In  some  sort 
In  the  ownership  or  management  or  the  products. '  Thirdly,  by 
favorable  legiilatlon  The  law  should  favor  ownership  and  its 
policy  sho\iId  be  to  Induce  as  many  people  as  possible  to  become 
owners"  (R  N  i  This  remedial  legislation  should  apply  not  only 
to  the  workers  in  indvistnes  but  also  to  rural  workers.  "There 
is  an  lmmen.se  army  of  hired  rural  laborers  whose  condition  Is  de- 
pressed to  the  extreme  and  who  have  no  hope  of  ever  obtaining  a 
share  in  the  land  iQ  A  »  "If  work  people  can  be  encouraged  to 
look  forward  ^o  obtamuig  a  share  in  the  land,  the  result  will  be 
that  the  gulf  between  vast  wealth  and  deep  poverty  will  be  bridged 
over,  and  the  two  orders  will  be  brought  nearer  together."  (R.  N.) 
The  church's  solution  then  is  not  to  break  up  capitalism  as  would 
the  revolution i.=^t,s.  but  to  break  It  down  so  that  there  would  be  more 
owners  of  productive  wealth  and  less  centralized  ownership.  And 
the  basic  reason  why  the  church  advocates  greater  distribution  of 
ownership  is  m  ordrr  to  insure  independence  and  liberty,  and 
liberty  s  greatest  guaranty  is  the  ownership  of  private  property. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic,  as  Ross  Hoffman  has  pointed  out, 
in  his  work.  Tradition  and  Progress,  page  106,  well  realized  the 
social-political  value  of  property  as  the  economic  basis  of  liberty 
and  thev  desired  to  establl.«h  it  The  French  of  1789  wrote  into 
their  declar.ition  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizens  "that 
property  is  an  inviolable  and  .s.-icred  right  "  The  Virginia  bill  of 
rights  put  "th"  means  of  acquiring  and  posse.ssing  property"  as 
the  "foundation  of  government  '  The  sociological  thought  best 
exemplified  in  the  ideas  of  Jefferson  was  what  might  be  called 
distributive  today  in  that  it  envisaged  a  widely  diffused  origin  of 
the  means  of  production  as  cne  of  the  surest  guaranties  against 
all  form  of  human  tyxanny.  Is  America  presently  tending  in  the 
direction  of  a  wider  diffu-sion  of  private  property  or  not?  Is  the 
tendency  of  America  more  toward  the  socialLst  or  the  Christian 
EOlution'  The  only  way  to  an-swer  this  question  is  by  studying  tb" 
emphasis  and  the  demand.s  of  labor  Practically  all  of  the  demands 
of  labor  today  are  tending  .solely  in  the  direction  of  wage-hour  leg- 
islation, betterment  of  working  conditions,  and  the  right  to  organ- 
ize, all  cf  which  are  go<xl.  and  necessary,  and  indispensable.  They 
must  be  encouras^ed  and  not  discouraged  But  they  indicate  that 
labor  today  is  stressing  the  means  rather  than  the  end.  It  proves 
that  they  are  thinking  only  la  terms  of  that  which  will  satisfy 
man  s  maurlal  app>etite  and  not  that  which  will  satisfy  him  in  all 
of  the  dignity  ol  his  human  being  They  are  thinking  more  about 
material  security  than  they  are  about  liberty  In  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence Independence  or  liberty  can  come  only  from  that  which 
guarantees  it;  namely,  private  property  By  private  property  here 
we  do  not  mean  principally  consumable  goods  such  as  a  rented 
house,  food,  clothing,  an  automobile,  but  rather  prod\»ctive  wealth, 
e.  g  .  his  own  farm,  cooperative  enterprises  or  a  share  In  the  man- 
agement, profits,  or  ownership  of  industry. 

It  wotild  seem  today  that  labor  is  being  satlsfted  with  only 
created  wealth,  not  creative  wealth;  with  consumptive  wealth.  Bot 
productive  wealth;  while  labor  must  insist  upon  Its  rights  and 
upon  short  hours.  Ju.it  u-ages.  good  working  conditions,  and  the 
right  to  Its  own  unions,  it  must  at  the  same  time  not  forget  that 
its  real  peace  and  prosperity  he  beyond  any  of  these  things.  Far 
when  they  are  all  cared  for,  man  is  stui  not  independent.  As 
long  as  he  receives  his  salary  from  an  employer  who  pays  him.  as 
long  as  he  Is  dependent  upon  an  organization  for  a  continuation  of 
his  Just  working  conditions,  he  Is  not  independent,  though  he  may 
be  well  fed.  Liberty  meana  not  dependence  but  Indapendatica.  It 
means  the  liberation  of  personality  Labor  mutt  remember  that 
U  is  poaslble  to  have  a  country  of  well-fed  slavaa.  A  aatlon  €t 
dependent  cltisens  ih  not  the  kind  of  a  naUon  we  sat  out  to 
be.  Our  history  u  grounded  on  the  Idea  that  we  ought  to  be  free 
because  we  have  that  which  gives  as  economic  guarantea  of 
liberty  namely  prlvnte  projMTty  Tl\ere  is  little  manlfaaUtlon  of 
the  spirit  of  Independence  when  wv  are  ready  to  belong  to  some- 
one else  as  long  as  they  give  u*  the  ncfesauies  nf  life.  We  should 
have  thSM  satufietl,  but  that  Is  not  enuuKh  We  are  not  free  as 
long  as  we  esut  by  iln"  svitTernncn  of  othrrs  It  is  not  enough 
for  labor  to  be  poUilcally  free.  It  mait  also  be  Aonomlcally  free, 
In  other  words,  unless  there  is  a  wider  plea  for  that  ladepanctonca 
which   oumcs  from   the  ownership  of  private  property  labor  will 
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degenerate  into  economic  davery  and  wtU  have  no  otber  security 
for  continued  material  proaperity  than  the  threat  of  a  revotutton. 
Itie  Ideal  is  not  to  make  the  wuikeas  dependeat  on  ladostry.  but 
to  make  them  to  some  extent  independent  of  It.  Tbls  meant 
that  labor  mtist  not  forget  that  It  cannot  stand  on  tta  own  imiess 
It  has  something  it  owns. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  dietatorattlp  of  the  {HVletarlat  that  we  want, 
for  history  has  proven  that  it  means  ~*v*'"g  else  than  dictator- 
ship over  the  proletariat.  Oommunisan  wants  the  continuation  of 
the  proletariat,  "nie  ^ureh  wants  elimination  of  the  proletariat  in 
the  amse  of  the  wage  earner  and  b^ns  to  be  free  becauae  he  has 
some  material  means  of  independenee.  This  does  not  mean  that 
everyone  in  our  Nation  mtist  own  productive  private  property,  nor 
that  there  must  not  be  any  great  industry.  It  only  means  that 
Its  greater  number  must  own  in  order  that  tbey  may  give  a  tone 
to  our  society,  as.  for  example,  Freoeh  society  has  the  tone  of  a 
widely  distributed  property  aocieiy.  According  to  the  Btatistlce  of 
IDSl,  out  of  a.431.000  tamaa  in  Franee.  1340.000  were  owned  and 
farmed  by  a  single  man.  while  1,042,000  were  farmed  by  less  than 
five  men.  There  are  761,000  industries  in  Prance;  660.000  of  those 
«nploy  less  than  10  men;  there  are  also  1.168.000  artisans  doing 
their  own  work  in  their  own  shopa.  In  the  United  States  the  oon- 
ditloQ  is  quite  the  contrary. 

On  Manhattan  laland,  for  example,  leas  than  4  percent  of  the 
people  own  their  own  {Moperty.  Here  in  our  Nation  we  are  occu- 
pied not  so  much  with  the  idea  ot  pnnsrwslng  things  but  of  passing 
them  on.  We  are  gro«.ing  Into  a  race  of  people  wlto  prefer  the 
excitement  of  changing  soaneUiing  to  the  thrill  at  enjoyxoent. 
There  is  grave  need  of  yetting  baek  to  the  primittvc  atmpllelty  of 
remembering  that  Ood  aukde  applea  primarily  to  eai  aad  not  to 
sell,  and  that  God  primarily  made  labor  not  to  make  man  de- 
pendent on  his  fellow  mmn  but  to  awte  him  independent.  We  are 
getting  in  the  eoadltkm  of  the  laaor  iialiiiiau  wbo  soM  a  rasor 
which  was  returned  a  short  UflM  anarward  beeauae  tt  did  not 
function  properly.  The  saleaman  nfuaed  to  take  it  baek.  Tbe 
purchaser  aald.  "But  did  you  noi  make  it  to  sAMvef"  "No,"  said 
the  saleaman,  "we  mads  it  to  sell."  Why  is  the  church  so  insistent 
on  the  greater  distributloD  of  private  propwiy?  Because  to  re- 
noiince  prc^Mrty  is  to  bind  youraelf  to  aootber. 

If  I  renounoe  my  right  to  private  property,  I  bind  myself 
either  (1)  to  the  State  or  ooUeotivlty,  which  is  oommwUam;  and 
(2)  to  my  feUow  man.  which  is  capitalism;  or  (3)  to  Gtod.  which  is 
the  vow  of  poverty.  Under  the  latter  consecration  ths  man  who 
renounces  all  poaaesses  all,  for  there  Is  nothing  he  desires.  For 
practical  purposes  we  can  Ignore  the  vow  at  poverty.  Becauae 
a  renunciation  of  property  is  the  beginning  of  slavery,  the  church 
is  oppoaed  to  capitalism  which  concentrates  pn^>«^y  in  the  hands 
of  the  lew,  aad  to  communism,  which  confiscates  it  all  in  the 
name  of  the  coUectivlty.  Being  profoundly  Interested  in  the  lib- 
erty of  man.  the  church  takes  the  practical  step  of  suggesting  that 
which  will  make  him  free,  namely,  aomrthing  he  can  caU  his  own. 
The  dlffaenoe  between  capitalism  and  conununism  is  only  one 
of  degree;  capitalism  makes  the  ownership  of  private  property 
difficult:  communiim,  makes  it  impoaafble,  because  it  places  all 
productive  property  In  the  hands  of  a  few  bureaucrats.  We  are, 
therefore,  oonfronted  with  two  inoompatitde  factors:  we  must 
either  restore  property  or  destroy  freedom.  Communism  Is  only 
fooling  Itself  by  attacking  productive  property.  It  attacks  it  not 
because  it  believes  property  Is  Intrinsically  wrong  but  because  It 
believes  that  property  has  been  stolen  from  them  by  capitalism. 
There  Is,  therefore,  the  strong  element  of  envy  in  the  Communist 
attack  on  private  property.  It  really  hates  property  owners  be- 
cause It  admires  them:  It  hates  capitalism  because  it  wants  to 
become  capitalistic  itaelf.  If  they  would  only  honestly  analjrse 
their  emotions  they  would  discover  that  what  they  were  really 
after  was  the  Chrtstlaa  solution,  namely,  the  doing  away  with 
the  proletariat  as  the  preponderant  element  in  society,  for  as  long 
as  the  proletariat  lives  at  the  will  of  another  he  Is  not  free. 

The  chureh  Is  less  Interested  la  materlai  security  than  she  Is 
In  liberty  by  which  that  material  security  is  attained.  A  few 
centuries  ago  the  church  had  to  go  out  to  do  battle  with  Cal- 
vlnlaUc  determlnlsni  wblch  contended  tbat  a  man  was  sentenced 
to  heaven  or  hell  Uieapcetlve  of  his  merits.  Tlits  was  equivalent 
to  defending  the  liberty  ot  a  man  to  be  a  saint.  The  church  today 
goes  out  OB  new  hattlsllelrts,  not  to  defend  the  freedom  of  a  man 
to  be  a  saint  but  the  freedom  of  a  man  to  be  a  man.  the  right  to 
be  independent  of  thoae  who  own  htm  beeauM  they  own  that  upon 
which  he  works.  The  church  which  once  struggled  for  inde- 
pendence from  that  theological  Aat  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign 
win  now  stmoile  to  IMe  maa  tnm  th«  oofmnmlc  Bat  of  aitoltrary 
capitalism. 

The  church  U  preaching  a  frtedom  which  Is  neither  the  vague 
license  of  the  old  liberalism  nor  the  vague  anarchy  of  new  socio- 
loffieal  advsaturlan.  but  a  fr—doia  whkh  a  wooum  taught — and 
tiM  HMMt  glorloui  woman  who  ever  trod  tbla  ptoatt  of  ouim,  the 
psaesful  womaa  wiut  wm  tlia  Uothw  of  QirUt.  Bafort  Ba  was 
born  she  sang  a  hymn  o«ll«d  tht  llMrnl&o«t,  In  whlcfh  waa  hidden 
the  tnaa  Cbiwlan  rwolatloa  'Wfatoh  ■•  tauflat  m  a  grova  man: 
Dtposult  potaatsa  da  aMte:  tt  tnlUvlt  hiuallM.  It  nilght  proparty 
be  oalled  tha  llrtt  DMUratloa  of  rad>ptnd>aos.  for  It  ■ought  to 
•stabllih  a  tnit  spiritual  balanet  Ma^tast  ths  mmmim  ot  froadom. 
That  balaaoa  iht  alaci  la  bar  hymn  eoaiM  flnt  trom  rsmovtaf 
the  mlfhty  from  thalr  Mata.  ivhleh  la  aliaady  batag  aoeompUahad: 
but  the  more  difficult  aad  aupraaaa  taak  awaMs  ua  allU.  aaaMly. 
•xaiuag  tha  humble  to  the  atatua  of  fiat  OMn.  whara  they  oaa  call 
their  aoula  their  owa  baaauaa  thay  baUava  la  Ood  aad  oan  saU 
thalr  property  their  own  because  (hey  believe  la  Ubarty. 
uuuau— App 86 
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Mr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remain  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  folkmtag  address 
delivered  over  the  radio  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  O'Connor]  : 

So  that  the  puMIe  may  know  the  sttuatfon  as  to  this  biU  tm  to 
this  hour  let  me  review  What  has  happened. 

Pp  to  now  the  opposition  to  the  bill  has  gained  several  signal 
vletortes. 

Plrst.  "me  Senate  bfll  was  abandoned  by  the  House  oocualttee 
which  substituted  Its  own  bin,  which  was  somewhat  leas  objection- 
able. It  is  doubtful  if  the  Senate  bill  could  ever  i^aln  paaa  the 
Senate,  but  whether  It  wUl  be  resuscitated  In  conference  in  case 
the  House  does  pass  some  kind  of  a  bQl  beam  careful  watching. 

Second.  Tbe  opposition  won  Its  fight  to  pmvent  the  prapoosnta 
jamming  a  bill  through  the  Hotue  last  week.  The  purpose  of  the 
rush  was  admittedly  to  act  before  the  '>s»m>M>r«  could  hear  from 
home. 

Third.  On  last  Friday  evening  the  oppoaltloii  won  Ita  nMat  rlgnnl 
victory  by  voting  down  a  motion  to  gi«  the  House  by  abutting 
off  debate. 

This  defeat  disheartened  the  propoiMiatB  of  the  MU  ao  that  they 
offered  coneeoslopa.  "bait"  as  soom  can  it.  in  tise  form  of  aaaend- 
ments  they  would  accept. 

The  tint  concession  is  that  they  ate  wtlltng  to  eliminate  the 
Buiwau  at  Bdiu;atian  from  the  nkooster  new  departmmt  of  public 
welfare,  the  most  ooloaaal  branch  at  the  OovcnMneat  ever  ooo- 
ceived.  in  power  aad  control,  with  a  p^iii*^  tS.0OOX0O4MK>  to 
expend  each  year,  with  the  oousequent  power  and  oontrol  that 
goes  with  such  funds. 

The  opposition  to  yielding  the  Bureau  of  Bdoeatlon  to  eueh  an 
octc^nis  arose  not  only  from  churches  at  all  denomlaatlosM  but  from 
thinking  people  who  still  believe  the  edueaUon  of  our  youth  is 
the  most  precious  of  all  the  functions  which  have  been  left  to 
the  States. 


Again,  however,  tf  any  Mil  does  pass  the  House,  what  happens  In 
oonferenee  as  to  this  Bureau  should  be  earefully  watched.  In  fact, 
to  preserve  this  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
present  does  not  mean  it  will  not  be  gobbled  up  by  pubhe  welfare 
next  year. 

The  second  concession  held  out  to  attract  the  neoeaaary  ivppart 
to  a  LilU  was  that  Congress  might  disapprove  of  a  reorcanlaatlon 
by  the  President  by  a  concurrent  resolution  Instead  of  a  law!  Bow 
flimsy  this  concession  Is  can  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  himself  has  publicly  expressed  doubt  of  the  consUtutloB- 
allty  of  the  use  of  a  mere  resolution  agreed  to  by  both  TTninee  to 
override  his  action.    Eminent  lawyers  auiipart  the  Presidaat's  view. 

Now.  if  they  are  right.  Oongreas  Is  back  just  where  It  started 
from,  and  tt  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Housea  to 
override  the  action  of  the  President  In  this  matter  of  reoiganlalBg 
the  Oovemment,  which  It  Is  now  propoeed  that  Congraas'  ahoul3 
surrender  to  ths  Bzecuttve. 

This  concession  would  also  hear  ™et^hlrg  la  coaftoenoe. 

But  too  much  attention  cannot  be  oaDsd  to  the  faot  that  there  la 
right  now  oa  the  statute  hooka  a  lav  paMad  la  1031  which  Is  en- 
tirely adeqtiate  to  afford  a  reorganisation  of  the  Oovernmeot. 

It  provides  that  the  President  may  raoommaod  to  Ooi«r«ai  eueh 


1- 


that  the 

vlag  the  great 


changei  as  be  dealree,  whereupon  Coogreae  oaa.  IX  it  eaee  ftt. 
of  thoee  chaiigaa  in  whole  or  In  part.    That  law  hai 
of.  ddlberateiy  or  otherwlaa.  la  all  thla  '*««^iitim 
aatlon. 
Further  "bait"  waa  oSarad  oearalght  la  a 

?roponents  of  the  hill  would  not  vloleatly  oppoee . ,  „ 
etarmaa'  Admlaletratlon  aa  an  indejtaadant  ageaey.  rather  than 
ataklx«  It  lalo  tha  huge  oaldran,  the  aaar  Departataat  of  PutaUo 
Welfare. 

But  U  a  blU  paaeea  the  Houaa.  valoh  that  Tinnraeanii  la  eoBiar- 
anoa,  aad  sMre  Uaportaat  thaa  that,  eapeelally  to  tha  vetaraae  of 
our  wart.  If  the  ewaUovlBg  of  thla  limau  doea  not  happen  at  the 
moment,  another  yaar  la  eomia|. 

Uadottbtadly  further  oonoaeal^  will  be  made— "anything  to  paae 
the  hUl"  la  the  Btogaa  of  the  prmonaata.  Their  prld*  has  been  la- 
Jurad  at  tha  auggeeUon  of  oppoaitloa  to  the  nkrasure,  That  Is  why 
thay  atarted  out  to  ride  the  blU  roughtiaod  through  the  Houee, 
without  adequate  debate  aad  baCoie  the  oouatry  realiaed  what  waa 
^f^ir>»  dona. 
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ftlbl 


JHOpU 


PunheiiBor*.   unlMB  tha 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
rmt«  amendroenta  reXemd  to 
iiwntAry  prooadurt  only  ona 
down  the  entlr*  BM«aur«  aa 

The  obvloua  purpose  of  thea« 
paM  eome  kind  of  a  bill  and 
there  aa  ortflnaliy  Intandad 
Memb(>rs  for  vottng  for  tha 

Already  aona  of  tha  laadan 
with  their  tooffu«a  In  tbair 
the  original  bUl.  but  no«  if 
for  It 

That  will  ba  a  eonfanlant 
a  bill  and  go  back  to  thalr 
action 

But.   in  my  humbla  opinio^ 
■wallowed  by  tha  Tot«ra.    I 
want  no  part  of  thla  bill.     No 
arouawd  throughout  our  land- 
juatiAad  or  not. 

I  know  that  from  tha 
grama  I  and  othar  lAemban 
will,  but  It  axlat*— and  tha 
aganda"   doaa  not  maka  It 
lattan— moat  of  tham  in  I 

I   know  propo«anda  whon 
aantanoa."  I  aaw  it  on  tha 
Court  blU  "    But  thaaa 
baarta  and  tha  mlnda  of  our 
or  potttical  party. 

So  to  wan  Irava  tha  title 
paoplc.    That  la  why  I  hat* 


adtocAtaa  of  the  measure  will  agree, 

a  vote  In  the  Houae  on  theae  sepa- 

•conceaalona  "     Under  the  parlla- 

wUl  ba  allowed — to  tote  up  or 


▼  He 

amtndad 


mtaaure. 

n  the  fight  for  the  bill  are  »Utl;\«. 

ctaeka.  "Well,  of  oouna.  I  waant   'or 

tbeaa  amendmenta  are  adppted,  I'm 


think 


ooun  Jaaa 
hive 

coiMtant 
auBh 


tbouaanda  of  letter*  and  tele- 

recalved.    Call  It  emotion  if  you 

ropaUUon  of  the  word  "prop- 

oauaa  thay  are  all   indlvtdial 

and  no  two  talacracna  alike. 

It.    I   aaw   It  on   the   "deiah 

and  I  aaw  It  on  the  "Supreme 

coaoe  from  tha  individual 

dtiaana,  irreapecttve  of  oreed,  clias, 


boiua. 
commi  inlcatloos 


our  troubled  paopto 
auch  raltti 


raltttl^e 


Bnrwu 


depraaiton? 


Ttareia 
♦lif^i»  mda 


ttat 


piiah 


goTemmeiital 


matter  which  ia  of 

Who  caraa? 

Who  earsa  whether  the 
antlne  la  taken  out  of  the 
tbe  DefMurtaaent  of  State? 

What  wlU  aU  that  JUf(Ung 
ptoyment  and  bminaaa 

Ttaiicht  a  p'aat  maai 
in  my  city  at  Hew  Tork 
lepiaaantlng   oountleaa 
pa— ga  of  thla 

Tou   Juat  cannot  laugh 
It-8  aponfiMM 
That  bslat  tba  caaa.  why 
Ooograaa  will  aoaiene  on  Ji 
of  reorganlBtng  our 
for  ISO  yaara — ^w«it  a  mere  8 

Some  of  ua  have  been 
but  have  reoelTed  no  answer 
m  forcing  the  laaue  to  aoane 

Last  Prlday  I  begged   for 
ReoonatnKtion  Finance 
to  small  buslnaaa     Teatardaj 
House  under  auspanalon  of 
"ecnceaalon"  to  attract  votea 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  li 
raorgannation  biU  that  the 
the  FraaMent.    Nothing  ooult 
Rouse  of  BepresentaUTaa  the 

Tb*t  ia  tnia  at  tha 
Torfe  Ctty  and  in  v^mrj 
oppuamott  to  this  bill  from 
piarty.  froa  cantrlbnton  to 
tte  laha— nt  atfvooatas  at 
at  this  raoortf. 
at  Chloaco"  when 
tha  Pi 
antllyaetaiac 


of   this  bill   will   still   inflame   our 
continuously  asksd.   "Why   furtlier 
iht  this  time?"     And  eqpedaUy  is   a 
unin^Mstanoe. 


De  partment 


Tta:  laartlnf  tha  IMit  i 
ttey  ^ak» 

it  la  tte 


hldhif 


thialr 
toUl 
dant 

WaD.  I  have  been   waXklai 
k.  for  a  good  many 
others 
tnmk  the  bypatha. 
However.  I  coocaive  tt  to 
of  tha  people,  to 
up  OB  the  road  tha 

do  not  waat  thU 

wounda  they  have  suffered 
Iciad  rjepraaaton.     rm  for 
poaalbla.     TO  me  that  ta 
either  aide  on  a  manutaci 

And  what  to  thto  fear  wl 
our  people?    Jnat  this:  That 
at  faMdam.    Just  that, 
ocntiarj  to  our 
a  foothoM  tn  thla  eoontry. 
ptMhlng  hla  aoaa  further 


anytlilBf 


un<  er 


•conceeaions"  la  twofold,  Pirat.  to 
It  to  conference,  to  be  rcwrltien 
aeeond.  to  furnish  alibis  to  ■orna 


for  Uembera  who  finally  vote  'or 
to  rencer  an  account  of  their 


auch  an  alibi   will   just   not  be 

I  I  know  what  they  want.    TT  ey 

amendment  will  diaaipate  the  fe<tra 
Ad  that,  whether  i\^cb  fears  lU^ 


of  Entomolo^  and  Pla  it  Quu-- 
of  A«rlc\ilture  and  put  la 


do  to  solve  ova  problem  of  \mem- 


la  being  heM  In  the  Hippodrome 
at  thla  moment  over  8.000  citiaens. 
of   othara.   are   protesting   <.he 
biU. 

off   by   calling   it   "propaganda." 

unJiHtlfiad   the  fears  may   be. 

thto  bUl  at  thto  time?     A   rew 

uary  3  next.     Cannot  thto  problem 

aet-up — a  problem  «»  have  tiad 

I  DOC  the? 

theae  questions  for  a  long  time. 
It  to  true  tliat  we  have  succee^led 
ektent. 

ictijn  on  the   bill   to  axiithorlze     he 

to  make   more   llbt^rai   lonna 

that  bill  was  rushed   through   ihe 

I  he  rulss.     liaybe   that   was  anoUier 

to  the  reorganisation  bill. 

talk  by  the  champions  of  ttito 

opponents  of  the   bill  are  "foes"   of 

be  further  from  the  truth.     In  the 

apponents  of  thto  bill  have  been  the 


Corpvation 


llan  to  tha  bill  back  hoiae.    In  New 

in  the  nnkm  there  to  tremendous 

SMlaca  In  the  Prealdent's  poliUcal 

party^  rampaign  fund*.    Many  of 

bill  and  crltlca  of  the  oppoait.on 

Many  at  them  were  not  "for  1^. 

soBkB   of   ua  ware.    Many   of  tham 

on  prohUdtloo.  tha  eeonomy   fclll. 

bUl,   and  the   wi«e  and  hour   t>Ul. 

that  profiam  of  tha  Prealdant. 

I  il  on  tha  eapreaalon.  "I  am  for  thto 

blU— I  ahaU  walk  with  the  Pnei- 


wlth  my  tnend.  Franklin  DeUioo 
and  along  many  a  hazardous  road 
In  the  buahsa  or  throwing  roi:ks 


during 


my  duty,  as  a  duly  elected  Repre- 
wlth  them  whan  an  obstacle 
kt  woidd  travrt. 

in  my  Ufa.  it  to  that  the  people 

bUl  at  thU  time.    It  to  salt  to  llie 

the  paat  8  yeam  of  an  unparal- 

thoee  wouiKls  as  quickly  as 

Important  than  victory  to 

moot  queation. 

widely  pervades  the  minds  of 

n  thto  propoaal  they  dlscam  the  8i>ed 

faar  that  theory  of  government,  so 

at  a  republic  haa  almady  goti«n 

jid  in  thto  bill  tliey  see  the  caioel 

the  tent.    That'a  the  answer. 


mvBh 
ctund 
hl:h  ao 


Some  of  those  who  attack  the  opponenU  of  the  bin.  like  the 
Daily  Worker  of  New  York  City,  the  news  organ  of  the  Com- 
munists, which  to  support m«  thla  bill  with  lU  characteristic  vio- 
lence and  abuse  of  some  of  us,  have  cleverly  tried  to  twist  the 
truth  by  saying  the  opponents  favor  fascism.    That  trick  will  not 

work  ,       .  »w  . 

Those  who  fear  this  meiwure  think  they  already  see  the  omi- 
nous clouds  of  fascism  hovering  over  our  land  In  support  of  their 
fear  they  cite  ihl-i  constant  repetition  that  the  huge  majorities 
of  IMa  and  1038  were  'mandatea"  to  thoaa  who  received  them  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  majority,  Irrespective  of  the  wtohea  or 
even  the  rlghU  of  the  minority     That's  faactom. 

They  also  repeal  that  word  ■  master  "  Tliat's  fascism. 
Our  people  will  know  that  the  fundamental  principle  which 
dlstlngulahea  a  Democracy  from  a  faaclst  state  la  tha  preaervatlon 
of  the  righu  of  a  minority,  even  of  one.  That's  democracy. 
That's  what  Jefferson,  Jackson.  Cleveland,  and  Wilson  handed 
down  to  us  Thais  whnt  was  written  Into  the  bill  of  rlghta.  the 
only  part  of  our  Constitution  which  cannot  legally  be  changed, 
even  by  the  Congress  .     ^     .     .  .  ..       w  ^ 

In  the  fascist  sute,  the  Independence  of  the  legislative  body 
from  the  executive  Is  rtnit  eliminated.  Then  the  legislative  body 
to  done  away  with  There  elections  are  held  only  at  the  will  of 
the  head  of  the  government  and  then  the  vote  can  only  be  cast 
In  the  affirmative  In  nupport  of  the  leader. 

A  democracy  continues  only  when  the  rights  of  mlnorttles  and 
the  American  system  of  frequent  and  free  elections  are  preserved. 
As  for  me.  In  my  own  humble  unimportant  part  In  this  demo- 
crmtlc  form  of  jfovemmcnt  we  were  guaranteed.  I  shall  continue 
to  resist  any  tendency  toward  that  monster  fascism  and  cast  my 
lot  with  democracy 

Let  me  now  read  a  quotation,  as  follows: 

"No  man  thinks  more  highly  than  I  do  of  the  patriotism,  aa 
well  as  the  abilities,  of  the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  But  different  men  often  see  the  same  subject 
in  different  lights;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that  It  will  not  be  thought 
disrespectful  to  thoee  gentlemen  If,  entertaining  as  I  do  oplnlona 
of  a  character  very  opposite  to  theirs,  I  shall  speak  forth  my  sentl- 
menta  freely  and  without  reserve.  Thto  to  not  time  for  cere- 
mony The  question  before  the  House  Is  one  of  awful  moment 
to  thto  country  For  my  own  part.  I  consider  it  as  nothing  leas 
than  a  question  of  freedom  or  slavery,  and  In  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  debate. 
It  Is  only  In  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  truth  and 
fulfill  the  great  responsibility  which  we  hold  to  Ood  and  our 
country.  Should  I  keep  beck  my  opinion  at  such  a  time  through 
fear  of  giving  offense.  I  should  consider  myself  as  guilty  of  treason 
toward  my  country  and  of  an  act  of  disloyalty  toward  the  Majesty 
of  Heaven,  which  I  revere  above  all  earthly  kings. 

"It  Is  natural  to  man  to  Indulge  In  the  illusions  of  hope.  We 
are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth  and  Itoten  to  the 
song  of  that  siren  till  she  transform  us  Into  beasts.  Is  this  the 
part  of  wise  men.  engaged  tn  a  great  and  cundous  struggle  for 
liberty''  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who. 
having  eyes,  see  not.  and,  having  ears,  hear  not,  the  things  which 
so  nearly  concern  their  temporal  salvation?  For  my  part,  what- 
ever anguish  of  spirit  It  may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole 
truth;  to  know  the  worst  and  to  provide  for  It. 

"I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that 
Is  the  lamp  of  experience.     I  know  of  no  way  of  Judging  the  future 
but  by  the  past" 
Those  are  the  words  of  none  other  than  Patrick  Henry. 


The  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Wednesday.  April  6,  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    HESOiAN  P.  EBKRHARTEH,  SUNDAY. 

APRIL  3,   1938 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcohd,  I  include  the  following 
address  made  by  me  over  the  radio  recently: 

I  had  Intended  to  discuss  with  you  today  the  original  purposes 
and  the  current  difficulties  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  How- 
ever, since  that  announcement  was  made,  a  public  problem  has 
come  before  the  United  States  Congress  which  ecllpsea  all  others 
in  general  Interest,  and  I  thought  it  appropriate  that  It  be  my 
subject  for  today.  I  refer  to  the  bill  designed  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  this  Congress  since  early  in  1937. 
when   the   President   sent  a  special   message  on  the   subject.     It 
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aroused  very  little  Interest  on  the  part  at  tha  general  public  until 
within  a  few  weeka  ago,  when  it  flrat  oama  up  for  oonslder»tlon 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  During  thla  time  I  have  devoted  much 
attention  and  made  a  thorough  study  of  evary  phaaa  of  tha 
subject. 

Let  ma  aay  that  tn  my  opinion  tha  furor  that  haa  arisen  over 
this  bill  ia  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  ita  importanoa.  X  dont 
think  that  in  any  aenaa  it  threatena  our  democratic  prooaaaaa.  Z 
cannot  aae  where  any  crlala  azlata.  I  do  not  share  all  tha  aroused 
fears  of  the  critics  of  the  bill;  neither  do  I  ballava  that  It  will 
aeoompllah  all  that  its  proponenta  claim  it  will. 

Here  is  what  the  reorganiaatlon  bill  Is:  It  la  a  measure,  drafted 
as  the  result  of  a  report  by  the  ao-oallad  Brovnlow  oommlttae, 
which  alms  to  ragroup  all  tha  various  aganolaa  now  under  tha 
authority  of  the  Prealdtnt,  Into  a  mora  aOolaat  bualneaallke 
daalgn. 

Since  this  OovernnMnt  was  founded  ita  aetlvltlaa  in  all  dlrae- 
tiona  affectmg  tha  oltlaena  have  increaaad  numy.  many  fold. 
Aetlvltlaa  have  bean  undertaken  which  yaara  ago  could  not  even 
have  been  imagined.  In  thla  broadanlxig  prooaaa  over  the  yaara 
there  haa  occurred  In  the  manifold  branchaa  mxich  duplication 
and  overlapping  of  effort.  It  la  a  wall-known  fact  that  varioui 
agenciea  perform  exactly  the  aame  work  and  axlat  for  the  aame 
piu-poeea.  without  correspondingly  relative  benefits.  This  Inevita- 
bly entails  useless  expenditure  of  money  and  doea  not  contribute 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Qovemment.  Among  other  things, 
the  reorganization  bill  seeks  to  correct  this  condition. 

The  report  made  five  major  recommendations. 

In  the  session  last  spring  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  House, 
and  two  bills  embracing  two  important  points  of  the  report  were 
passed:  One  gavo  to  the  President  six  new  aaslstanta;  another 
created  the  new  department  of  public  waUare. 

When  the  Senate  tackled  the  problem,  however,  in  the  current 
session  of  Congress,  it  incorporated  into  one  bill  all  of  the  points 
recommended  by  the  so-called  Brownlow  committee.  This  was  a 
huge  undertaking  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  ia  violent  oppo- 
sition to  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

What  I  have  been  guarding  against  since  this  legislation  came 
before  Congress  is  to  see  that  no  part  of  the  bill  diminished  the 
power  of  CongresB.  The  balance  between  the  leglalatlve  and 
executive  branchea  of  otxr  National  Oovemment  must  be  pre- 
served. Congress  for  several  decades  has  been  gradually  delegat- 
ing its  powers  and  its  prerogatives  to  this  and  that  agency  tmder 
the  Executive.  This  shotild  go  no  further,  and  Congress  should  do 
its  work  itself,  wherever  possible.  At  this  time,  vrith  a  great 
humanitarian  in  the  White  House,  some  minor  delegation  of  power 
might  do  no  harm,  but  the  effect  later,  under  a  different  Chief 
Executive,  might  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  genuine  democratic 
government. 

Not  a  single  opponent  of  the  bill  has  contended  that  the  execu- 
tive departments  should  not  Im  reorganised  and  regrouped,  and  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  such  a  reorganisation  must  be  done  by  a 
President.  In  the  last  26  years  it  has  been  attempted  by  President 
Hoover,  by  a  specially  appointed  commission,  and  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  Congrees.    All  failed. 

Thus  It  is  high  time  that  the  problem  be  tackled  with  determina- 
tion, and  that  La  why  I  do  not  deplore  the  working  up  of  wide 
public  interest.  This  is  a  healthy  sign  for  a  continuance  of  demo- 
cratic processes  of  government. 

In  a  radio  talk  last  Stmday  I  discussed  one  feature  of  the  bill. 
I  annotuiced  my  unqtialifled  opposition  to  that  portion  which 
vrould  abolish  the  ofDoe  of  Oomptrollsr  General.  The  Comptroller 
General,  you  understand,  is  the  fiscal  agent  of  Congress,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  all  Oovemment  money  is 
spent  as  directed  by  Congreas  in  the  acts  which  appropriate  funda. 

He  now  has  the  power  to  Inquire  into  the  purpose  of  expenditures 
before  they  are  made  and  thus  stop  any  that  are  illegal. 

With  respect  to  our  fight  against  the  abolishment  of  the  office 
of  Comptroller  General,  I  think  I  can  aay  that  ire  have  been  vic- 
torious. It  has  been  tentatively,  though  not  formally,  agreed  that 
the  office  of  Comptroller  General  will  ba  retained,  with  the  aame 
powera  for  all  practical  puxpoaea.  In  fact,  Inaofar  as  preserving 
the  authority  of  Congreas  on  equality  with  the  executive  branch, 
a  further  safeg\iard  has  been  prapo»a.  It  is  one  to  which  I  in- 
tend to  give  my  ardent  st^ipart.  I  refer  to  the  creation  at  a  new 
post,  that  of  Auditor  General,  with  a  term  of  15  years,  not  remov- 
able except  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
therefore  responsible  only  to  Congreas.  It  will  be  his  duty  to 
report  to  Congress  periodically  and  upon  request  on  all  expendi- 
tures of  Oovemment  money.  Thua.  in  addition  to  the  check 
which  the  Comptroller  General  provldea,  Congreas  will,  under  this 
proposal,  have  more  complete  Infonnatlon  on  spending  and  a 
further  safeguard  against  any  possible  wrongful  expenditure  of 
public  ftmda. 

Opponents  have  objections  to  the  measure  as  now  written  above 
and  beyond  the  one  dealing  with  the  Comptroller  General.  I  am 
one  of  that  group.  We  have  insisted  that  an  amendment  be  in- 
serted which  will  give  to  Congress  the  power  at  passing  upon  the 
Executive  mders  of  the  President  in  his  reoiganlaatlCHi  of  the 
departments. 

It  will  provide  that  any  plan  of  the  President  which  shifts.  In 
any  maimer  whatsoever,  by  Executive  order  the  fxinctions  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  agency  must  be  forwarded  to  Congreas  and  must  lie 
there  for  a  period  of  60  days  before  taking  effect.  In  that  period 
(K  00  days  the  Hotiae  and  Senate  may  by  a  majority  vote  disapprove 


the  plan.  Should  Congreas  do  this  it  would  oompletety  nullify  tbt 
prq;>aeed  reorfanlaation. 

Teaterday  aaatiranoe  waa  glvan  by  aidmlnlstratlon  leaders  guiding 
the  bill  in  the  House  that  they  will  accept  such  an  amendment. 
This  repraaents  a  most  important  (xmoasslon.  it  will  dafinltely 
keep  in  the  Oongress  a  final  decision  on  tha  important  details  of 
regrouping,  consolidating,  eliminating,  and  overhauling  of  tha 
many  executive  agancies  and  thalr  fxmctioiu.  And  at  this  point 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  pow«r  given  to  the  Prealdant  to 
reorganlae  the  executive  branch  is  not  a  continuing  power.  It  wUl 
expire  In  IMO.  a  yaan  henoa.  and  thatratora  cannot  be  aserelsed  by 
any  aucoessor  in  the  White  House. 

There  are  two  othar  aartous  tptdAc  objoetlona  which  X  make. 
I  dont  want  the  proposed  new  department  of  welfare  to  have  any 
authority  over  the  eause  oC  eduoatlcc.  An  amendment  mtiat  be 
adopted  apeelfloaUy  keeping  education  out  of  this  department. 
There  is  no  Justlfieation  for  tha  aatabllahmsnt  of  Federal  oontrol 
over  education,  as  distinguished  from  local  control  aa  it  exists  at 
preaent.  and  which  haa  been  lo  long  vigilantly  preserved.  In  dla- 
ouaaions  with  other  Congraaamen.  X  find  almost  unanimoua  agree- 
ment on  the  wholeaomeneas  and  wisdom  at  this  proposed 
amendment. 

Another  objection:  At  present  the  Senate  bill  ineludaa  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  an  agency  which  may  bo  sbufBad 
about  in  the  eventual  reorganiaing  ])roceaa.  It  la  feared  by  vet- 
erana  that  thla  agency  may  be  placed  under  the  propoaed  depart- 
ment of  welfare  as  a  bureau  or  division.  This  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  The  veterans'  needs  are  on  a  different  plane  from  thoae 
of  any  other  group.  An  amendment  preventing  any  poaaibillty 
of  merging  the  activities  of  the  veterans  with  any  other  agency  will 
be  introduced,  and  ahould  be  passed. 

Our  flght  against  these  objectlooahle  features  of  the  biU  wiU 
continue.  Any  others  which  come  to  light  in  my  continuing  study 
similarly  will  receive  my  vigorous  opposition. 

When  leaving  the  Houae  Chamber  late  yesterday  afternoon  Z 
received  the  assurance  of  Mr.  OocxxAir,  chairman  at  the  ^leclal 
committee  in  charge,  that  the  leaders  will  make  no  attempt  to 
limit  debate.  This  rcpreeents  a  distinct  change  of  attitude,  amcs. 
on  last  Thtiraday,  Majority  Leader  RsTsrcxH  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  having  general  debate  cloee  at  3:50  on  Friday  afternoon. 

As  I  have  said,  progress  has  been  made  toward  Ti%»vi«g  ttja  ^m 
a  creditable  piece  of  legislation.  Tto*  new  and  ooocillatory  attitude 
of  the  leaders  strengthens  my  hopes  in  this  req>ect. 

The  flght  is  not  yet  completely  won,  but.  if  the  amendments  X 
have  here  advocated  are  adopted,  the  bill  will  be  as  different  from 
the  Senate  draft  as  night  ia  from  day.  Ify  opposition  to  the 
original  is  Jtist  as  unswerving  now  as  it  was  on  Friday,  when  I 
voted  against  the  gag  rule  and  thtis  helped  open  vride  the  door 
for  unlimited  debate  on  the  measure  in  the  House. 

The  changes  suggested  by  me,  if  made,  would  repreeent  the  re- 
moval of  all  scund  objections  raised  by  the  public  and  Membera 
of  Congress.  But  so  far  no  amendment  effecting  any  of  tbeee 
changes  has  been  formally  adopted. 

I  predict  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  administration  leaders 
of  the  need  for  their  adoption. 

Thus  altered,  the  bill  should  win  over  many  of  its  most  deter- 
mined opponents  and  will  then  be  aloKMit  certain  of  pasaiyi  la  tbe 
House.    But  the  Senate  version — nevert 
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STATBiENT  BT  HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONXT.  OF  OONNBCT10UT, 
TO  BID  UNEMPLOTMEKT 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  week  the  special  oamxnlt- 
tee  studying  tbe  proUons  of  unemployment  and  relief  wm 
honored  with  tbe  presmce  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Malonky],  who  made  a  very  comprehenalTe  and  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  some  of  the  questions  which  the  commit- 
tee has  been  studying.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  before  our  committee  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut be  printed  in  the  Rsc(»i». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd,  as  follows: 

The  Chaiucaw:  We  will  come  to  crder.  Senator  Ifauunr,  we 
have  Invited  you  this  morning  to  preaent  to  us  your  views  with 
reference  to  the  bin  that  you  have  introduced,  and  we  will  also  be 
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fUd  to  hear  you  u  to  any  pitae  at  the  resolution  vmder  which 
this  conunltt«e  U  acting  and  w  ith  which  you  are  familiar. 

Senator  UAixtmwr :  I  ahoxild  11  Iw  to  haf«  it  appear.  Mr.  Chalrmar. 
that  my  preaence  here  cornea  as  a  reault  at  a  conversation  that 
I  had  on  Friday  with  a  membei  of  youi-  committee  In  which  I  sug- 
trested  to  him.  Informally,  and  not  expecting  that  It  would  reault 
In  my  preaence.  that  I  thought  this  was  about  the  most  important 
committee  functioning  before  Ckingreaa  at  this  time,  and  that  I 
thought  the  matter  of  unemph  lyment  was  the  paramount  probleti 
of  CongreM.  He  suggested  thiit  I  come  before  the  committee  at 
an  early  meeting  to  dlacusa  a  bill  that  I  Introduced  In  Congress 
last  year. 

Senator  Hatch:  May  I  Intcmpt  a  moment  to  say  that  I  was  the 
member  of  the  ctanmlttee  with  whom  you  talked.  I  have  been 
familiar  with  your  bill,  to  a  csrtaln  extent,  and  your  Interest  In 
this  general  problem.  We  hav<  had  several  discussions  about  It  at 
different  tlmea.  and  It  has  bee  i  my  purpose  to  ask  you  to  appear 
before  the  committee,  but.  like  many  other  good  IntentMma,  It  was 
overlooked.    I  am  very  glad  to  bave  you  dlacusa  It. 

Senator  Ujluokwt:  I  should  like  to  have  It  appear,  ac  weU.  Mir. 
Chairman,  that  I  come  wlthott  a  prepared  statement:  that  there 
has  not  been  suiBclent  time,  between  then  and  now,  with  the  other 
things  that  I  have  bssn  com  lelled  to  do.  to  put  something  l:i 
written  form  fen'  ths  committer .  and  for  that  I  apologize. 

I  presiime  that  I  ought  to  aa  r  that  I  feel  that  there  has  been  too 
long  a  delay  on  the  part  of  C  >ngTe88  In  the  matter  of  regulating 
working  hours,  and  I  say  that  because  the  bill  to  whlcti  we  have 
just  made  reference  la  a  bill  irhlch  provldea  for  the  refiilatlon  cf 
working  hours. 

I  Bucgeatad  Ooverament  rcvilatton  at  working  hours  before  the 
election  at  1833  and  at  that  tl  ne  I  prepared  and  had  printed,  at  a 
time  when  I  did  not  expect  tiat  I  would  soon  come  to  Congresii. 
m  pamphlet  setting  forth  m  r  idea  concerning  a  regulaUon  cf 
working  houra.  At  that  time  t  was  a  novel  suggestion.  I  had  not 
before  beard  It  publicly  propased  that  there  be  a  regulaUon  cf 
worklag  hour*  on  the  part  of  tl  le  Federal  Oovemment:  and  it  mlgti  t 
Intarsat  you  to  know  that  at  liat  particular  time  organized  labcr 
was  opposed  to  the  idea.  Afte '  '•""""g  here  the  Idea  seemed  to  me 
(tf  even  more  Importance,  but  between  then  and  the  time  of  my 
eoatti^,  nmmtrr  Black  and  tie  late  Congressman  Cotmery  Intro- 
duc«d  a  bill  for  the  regulation  at  working  hours. 

I  kaow  that  you  gentlemczi  recall  that  during  the  admlnlstn^ 
ttoa  of  Preaident  Hoover  he  as  M.  and  his  aaaoclfttes  admitted,  thtit 
a  ahortsr  workweek  was  necaiary  if  we  were  going  to  get  out  of 
the  aerlous  depression  at  tha ;  time.  Since  then  other  proposals 
have  been  made.  Now  labor  is  about  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of 
the  Idea.  Almost  everyone  Is  ready  to  admit  that  there  Is  a  ne«d 
for  a  curtailed  worklngweek.  In  my  opinion  we  have  waited 
too  long  to  do  It.  and  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  wUl  probably 
have  to  do  more  drastic  nonr  than  would  have  been  necessaiy 
if  we  had  establlahed  a  regulited  workweek  back  In  1931  or  1932. 
But  becaxae  I  think  It  la  vital  ty  necessary.  I  am  very  hopeful  tluit 
this  Congress  will  undertake  to  regulate  working  hours.  I  do 
not  have  the  Idea  that  we  cm  set  a  fixed  workweek.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  has  a  sufflctokt  knowledge,  or  sulSclent  Infomuk- 
tloa.  to  know  what  the  per  od  of  working  time  should  be.  I 
think  w«  might  penalias  in*  iustry.  and  we  might  Just  as  well 
penalise  working  people,  by  letting  a  week  at  30  hours.  Thei-e 
are  those  people  who  believe  that  the  way  to  better  times  acd 
improvad  economy  is  almost  by  way  of  an  unlimited  workweex. 
That  particular  achool  of  thought  malntalna  that  only  by  a  tn>- 
mendotai  mass  production  can  we  cut  down  the  cost  ox  goods  and 
thsreby  glre  peopls  an  the  thi  Dgs  that  they  need.  <»■  nearly  all  tlie 
thl]^(s  that  they  need. 

I  would  like  to  aay  before  I  proceed  with  a  dlscusalon  of  the 
pioptwal  I  have  made,  and  I  did  not  come  here  for  this,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  trespass  any  on  the  time  of  the  committee  about 
It,  that  I  feel  that  ws  have  waited  so  long,  and  that  our  natlomU 
economy  has  so  ahrrmk.  and  is  now  so  shrinking,  that  to  help 
In  the  oorreetion  there  must  be  Government  spending.  I  think 
that  ones  more  we  have  to  enbark  upon  some  such  itndertakiEg 
aa  a  public  works  program,  a  extend  the  Works  Progress  Admln- 
IstraUoD  in  ordsr  once  mere  to  expand  the  shrinking  natloniil 
economy. 

I  do  not  like  to  aay  tt  h«  re.  and  I  know  how  rehictant  tte 
Members  of  Congress  ai«  to  aa  '  how  bad  they  think  conditions  are. 
but  we  are  approaching  a  crti  la.  in  my  opinion,  and  unleas  we  do 
something  to  stlmulata  busUev  at  once  I  fear  that  in  a  little 
while  we  are  going  to  And  ot  raelvea  In  a  rather  sad  situation.  I 
think  that  that  la  Just  as  Im  tortant  or.  perhaps,  at  the  moment. 
more  Important,  than  the  mat  ter  at  regulating  the  hours  of  labor, 
but  I  do  feel  that  after  we  <mbark  upca  thla  spending  program 
that  I  think  la  vttaUy  neoeasa  j.  that  we  ought  then  to  take  steio 
to  immediately  bring   men  bick   Into  private  Industry.    I  think 


that  probably  we  will  have  to 
sort  of  public-works  program, 


contlnxie  for  a  long  time  with  some 
and  I  believe  that  publlc>works  pn>- 


flC  regulation  that  Interested 


gram  ahoxxld  extend  to  the  pont  necessary  to  provide  jDbe  for  tlie 
people  who  are  willing,  able,  and  anxious  to  work.  I  firmly  b«- 
lieve  after  we  un<itertake  a  spending  program  we  ehould  then  take 
the  step  that,  to  me.  seems  auie  and  neceasary.  We  thould  pro- 
Tide  a  regulation  that  would  quickly  get  men  back  into  (n-lvate 
employment 

Tou  will  And   much  opposition  to  regulation  In 
read  yestarday  in  the  Herald  Tribune, 
the  other  Senators  did.  somel  blng  tn  cmnection  with  the  mattrr 


any   field, 
and  I  think  a  ntmaber 


I 
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ma  very  much.    It  was  an  article 


written  by  Mark  Sullivan,  and  I  refer  to  this  because  of  my  own 
suggestltm  for  further  regulation.  You  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee will  remember  the  terrific  barrage  against  the  proposal  In 
1933  to  regulate  In  the  securities  field.  You  remember  the  terrific 
campaign  again.st  the  passing  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  Industry  set  up  a  terrific  cry  People  engaged  In  the  In- 
vestment field  were  Just  as  bitterly  opposed  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  heard  the  word  •regimentation."  The  campaign  raged  over 
the  land  like  a  storm  Now  at  this  late  day.  we  find  ao  con- 
servative a  man  as  Mark  Sullivan  saying  this: 

"Regulation  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  of  the  issue  of  securities. 
Is  one  of  the  four  or  five  New  Deal  measures  that  were  desirable; 
Indeed.  Indispensable  Possibly  it  might  have  been  better  If  we 
could  have  trusted  the  Stock  Exchange  to  regulate  Itself,  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  derelictions  within  itself,  somewhat  as  we  leave 
to  churches  and  to  some  other  institutions  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  high  standards  and  enforcing  their  own  discipline, 
without  interference  by  Oovemment.  But  the  Stock  Exchanges 
and  the  Issuers  of  securities  did  not  give  us  the  opporttmlty  to 
have  that  confidence  in  them." 

If  you  gentlemen  should  recommend,  and  the  Senate  should  at- 
tempt again  to  write  a  law  regulating  the  hoiirs  of  labor,  you 
woxild  run  Into  much  the  same  sort  of  protest  we  heard  at  that 
time.  But  the  passing  of  only  a  little  while  has  satisfied  many 
conservative  people,  and  I  think  almost  all  of  the  people,  that 
regulation  was  necessary,  that  It  was  in  the  public  Interest,  that 
It  was  beneficial  to  that  particular  industry,  and  that  It  was  a 
necessary  protection  for  the  people  who  invest  their  money. 

I  think  that  the  passage  of  a  bill  properly  regulating  the  houra 
of  labor  would,  in  Juyt  the  same  little  while,  only  I  think  In  a 
shorter  period  of  time,  bring  the  applause  and  the  approval  of 
not  only  the  general  public,  but  the  people  who  manage  Industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  regulation  in  this  field  Is  a  necessary  thing 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  We  are  now  regulating  In  so 
many  fields  that  a  good  many  people  are  unmindful,  as  they  cry 
about  governmental  regvilation,  of  the  fact  that  they  are  tn  many 
instances  being  necessarily  regulated,  and  that  In  many  Instances 
they  approve. 

We  would  not  have  trafllc  lights  if  regulation  was  not  neces- 
sary. We  have  traffic  lights  to  prevent  people  from  doing  harm 
to  themselves  and  to  others  in  a  mad  and  sometimes  a  selfish 
rush  to  get  somewhere. 

I  understand  that  you  have  other  witnesses  here  this  morning. 
I  do  not  care  to  take  any  more  time  than  Is  necessary,  hut  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  the  chance  you  give  me  to  get  this  particular 
proposal  Into  the  record  of  your  very  important  hearings. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  say  that  this  proposal  of  mine  la 
certainly  far  from  perfect,  but  I  think  under  the  study  of  such  a 
very  able  group  as  this  committee  it  could  be  perfected. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  proposal  will  attract  your  attention  and 
Interest  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  get  you  to  give  thla  particular 
subject  some  thought.  I  am  fearful  that  unless  we  do  this  we  are 
going  to  have  a  so-called  wage  and  hour  bill  In  this  session  ot 
Congress  that  wUl  be  insufficient.  The  Senate  did  pass  a  bill  last 
year  that  does  proclaim  a  regulation  of  working  hotirs,  but  I  think 
It  Is  very  Insxifflcient.  While  it  is  maintained  that  there  Is  a  regu- 
lation of  working  hours  In  that  bill,  men  could,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  work  a  60-  or  70-hour  week  under  it.  Theoretically,  It  Is  all 
right,  but  we  have  passed  the  time  when  we  can  write  a  law  that 
leavee  wide  open  the  chance  for  pressure  from  any  sotirce.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  very  definite  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  take  it  unto  ourselves,  as  Members  of  Congress,  to  say 
that  there  should  be  a  30- hour  week  or  a  35-hotir  week  or  a  40- 
hour  week.  We  don't  know.  No  one  knows.  But  we  do  know 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  out  of  work,  end  I  think  that 
our  first  responsibility  is  to  find  out  how  many  people  are  out  at 
work,  where  they  are,  what  they  are  equlpp>ed  to  do,  and  then 
upon  that  basis  endeavor  to  write  a  law  that  will  give  those  men 
Jobs,  and  thereafter  keep  unemploynaent  on  ao  nearly  even  a  keel 
as  Is  possible. 

I  think  this  bUl,  p>erhaps  in  a  crude  way,  does  that.  But  it  does 
point  a  way.  It  Insists  that  hours  be  regulated  on  the  basis  odt 
the  number  of  people  who  are  out  of  work. 

I  should  like  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  that  there  is 
much  discussion  In  connection  vrtth  other  bills  about  what  the 
minimum  wage  should  be.  I  have  not  attempted  to  touch  the 
wage  situation  in  this  proposal  of  min*  because  I  am  generally 
opposed  to  price  fixing  In  any  form. 

I  have  been  fearful  that  if  we  attempted  to  fix  wages,  we  would 
Jeopardise  labor;  that  sometime  there  might  come  a  conservative 
Congress  that  felt  It  would  be  proper.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  putting  a  floor  under  wages,  to  put  a  celling  on  wages. 
I  have  believed  that  the  proper  way  to  get  working  people  a  suf- 
ficient Income  was  by  giving  working  people  an  economic  force 
In  order  that  they  might  bargain  for  wages.  Labor  has  no  eco- 
nomic force  now.  Labor  has  no  chance  now.  If  misguided  or  sel- 
fish employers  choose  to  exploit  labor,  with  the  present  vast 
reservoir  of  unemployec?.  they  can  do  Just  about  what  they  please 
with  that  Ubor. 

I  do  not  think  that  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  wages  have  gone  up 
to  considerable  extent.  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  wages 
have  In  fact  gone  up  tn  very  many  Instances,  and  neither  do  X 
think  that  it  Is  proper  to  say  that  a  man  should  get  30  cents  or 
40  cents  an  hour  and  rest  on  that  fact.  I  do  not  think  that  ws 
ought  to  consider  wages  on  the  basis  of  hours  alone.    Men  »»>*«"^ 
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b*  paid  fbr  what  they  do.  Men  should  be  paid  for  their  produc- 
tlon.  Men  should  be  paid  for  what  they  know.  If  we  paid  men 
on  an  hourly  basis,  it  might  properly  apply  to  Senators. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  man  working  Ln  Indastry  attd  getting 
SO  or  40  oenta  an  hour  might  have  produced  26  units  in  a  day. 
That  same  oaan  today  in  the  same  Industry,  with  perhaps  a  10- 
or  15-  or  ao-peroent  advance  In  wages.  Is  probably  producing 
50  or  100  units,  so  that  cm  the  basis  of  what  he  does,  he  has  not 
had  a  raise  in  wages.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  he  has  had 
a  decrease  tn  wages.  So  I  am  not  very  much  Impressed  by  those 
people  who  would  take  gkay  unto  themselves  by  tcUing  us  how 
osueh  they  have  done  for  labor. 

I  think  "technological  Improvement"  is  the  phrase  that  is 
commonly  used  tn  oonneetlon  with  industrial  advancement,  but 
I  tmderstand  better  such  language  as  "inventive  genius."  and. 
as  a  result  of  Inventive  genlua.  spumed  on  during  the  war  aixl 
arter  the  war.  ladtustry  has  been  able  to  produce  In  much  greater 
quantlUes. 

I  do  not  think  tt  is  fair  In  our  day.  nor  do  I  think  It  Is  eoo- 
nomlcaDy  sound,  nor  morally  honest,  that  Industry  should  take  for 
Itself  alosae  the  rewnd  of  the  iBventlve  genius  of  man. 

I  Uilnk  that  laiaoriB  stake  in  Industry  is  just  as  great  as  that 
of  capital.  I  ttilnk  that  labor  bsa  as  much  ri^t  to  the  profits 
of  tnduatry  as  capltid  has.  Labor  tahss  jost  as  much  responsihlltty 
as  capital. 

Under  the  tndastdal  and  economic  set-up  of  this  day  and  age. 
If  there  Is  not  enough  work,  labor  is  out.  Lahor  has  not  got  a 
chance.  Houm  are  than  regulated  by  tndoBtry  Tor  Industry.  I 
want  tha  hoars  regulated  by  the  Oorsmment  so  that  labor  may 
share  In  the  proflta  that  oome.  I  thlxik  whssi  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous speeding  up  of  prodnetloKi  and  men.  aa  a  result  thenat, 
are  thrown  out  of  work,  that  we  then  might  vary  property 
consider  the  popwdar  subject  of  Aartag  the  wealth.  Froposals 
to  share  the  wealth.  In  every  sort  of  form  and  fashion,  have  canoe 
to  the  attention  of  Congreas  tn  the  last  c*veral  yeara.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  Is  only  one  way  to  properly  afaare  wealth  and 
that  is  to  dtvMe  Jobs,  to  give  men  a  chance  to  work,  and  their 
•hare  of  the  reward  and  profit  of  Inventive  genlua.  which  vrill 
continue.  The  only  way  we  (»n  do  tt.  in  my  oplnlac,  Is  by  curtail- 
ing working  hoars. 

This  proposal,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  much  longer  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  designed  not  only  to  regulate  the  hoars  of  latxu-. 
but  It  attempts  to  do  sevend  other  thln^L  It  ia  a  rtwrt  bill: 
actually,  nine  pages  knag.  It  Is  very  stmpla.  There  h  not  any  part 
of  it  that  is  ha  any  way  cooTtistDg.  Thoe  Is  not  a  thing  about  It 
that  labor  and  Industry  caimot  understand.  Now  I  said  Just  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  to  oorvect  the 
imemployment  situation  without  first  finding  out  wbeie  we  are: 
how  many  peo|rie  are  out  of  work,  what  kind  of  work  they  are 
oapahlc  of  dotiig.  and  whem  they  are. 

I  flnt  Introduced  this  proposal  back  In  February,  1SS7.  and  later 
during  a  oonsideratlan  of  the  so-called  Black-Caonery  bill  I  revised 
It  to  sosae  extent  and  offered  it  tn  the  Senate  aa  a  substitute  for 
the  Black-Connery  bill.  I  might  aay  In  parentheals  that  it  came 
within  eight  votes.  I  think,  of  replacing  the  Black-Connery  bill. 
It  first  provides  for  sertttng  tip  of  a  board  originally  known  as  the 
Federal  Unemployniant  Cnmmhwlon.  and  It  provides  thereafter 
that  there  be  a  nactlonal  census  of  the  unemployed.  It  sets  forth 
that  the  board  may  dctemilne  the  kind  of  persons  who  might  bs 
classed  as  unsmptoysd.  It  provides  for  an  immediate  census,  not 
a  long-time-drawn-out  thing  but  such  a  census  as  that  for  the 
naUonal  draft,  whtch  was  taken  back  in  1817.  We  might  do  It  aU 
In  one  day.  And  that  part  of  the  proposal  Is  not,  at  course,  origi- 
nal with  me.  After  that  census  we  would  Immediately  be  able  to 
supply  to  the  Federal  Unemplojrment  Commission,  and  thereafter 
to  the  unemployment  offices  that  ars  now  established  all  over  this 
country,  the  cards  for  their  area;  the  complete  unemployment 
picture  for  that  neighborhood.  It  would  result,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  see  it.  in  putting  the  Federal  Oovemment,  by  way  of  this 
oommission.  in  a  position  of  knowing  exactly  what  the  unemploy- 
ment Bituation  was  every  day  without  much  additional  expense, 
because  we  have  these  unemployment  ofllces.  I  cannot  sec  that 
It  would  entail  much  extra  help  or  extra  cost;  and  I  would  like 
to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  every  single  day  we  would  know, 
not  only  how  many  unemployed  there  were,  but  we  would  kiKiw 
exactly  where  they  were,  and  we  would  know  the  sort  of  thing 
they  were  equipped  to  do. 

I  also  had  In  mind  In  the  drafting  of  this  prc^xteal  tbt  large 
amount  at  money  we  are  spending,  and  that  I  feel  we  will  neces- 
sarily continue  to  spend  for  a  long  time,  for  unemployment  re- 
lief through  the  medium  of  Federal  funds  for  the  W.  P.  A.  and 
the  P.  W.  A.,  and  other  similar  govemsoental  agencies. 

Provision  is  made  in  thla  proposal  that  If  men  fall  to  register, 
and  thus  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  the  Govern- 
ment sets  up  for  them,  they  are  denied  the  chance  to  work  on 
relief  projecta.  So  It  »eBma  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  honest 
charge  made  that  men  will  refuse  to  register,  because.  If  they  do. 
Insofar  as  the  Oovemment  is  oonoemed,  they  are  out  of  the  plc- 
tiue.  They  are  considered  employed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  cards  under  that  aystem.  Afta  this  thing  got  In 
motion  we  might  assume  that  If  a  man  failed  to  register  every 
month,  or  every  two  uMnths.  or  every  three  months,  with  the  Unem- 
ployment Commlralon.  that  the  Coounisslon,  In  Its  wisdom,  might 
determine  that  that  man  had  gone  to  woA. 


After  the  census,  and  we  know  Just  exac^y  how  many  unem- 
ploj^ed  people  there  are,  this  bill  pn>vldes  the  number  of  hours  la 
a  workweek.  I  do  not  know  thst  iheae  figures  fit.  I  feel  rather 
certain  that  there  is  a  way  for  improvement,  but  it  first  provides, 
Mr.  Chairman,  thHt  tf  more  than  8.<X)0.000  people  are  found  to  be 
unemployed,  and  that  Is  certainly  the  situation  at  this  moment — 
there  are  varying  figures;  some  people  say  13,000,000,  and  soms 
say  12,000,000,  and  some  say  more  than  13,000,000 — but  this  bill 
provides  that  if  more  than  B,000,000  people  are  found  to  be  uJBem> 
played  there  shall  become  effective  a  80-hour  week.  Z  am  Bot 
frightened  about  it.  I  should  not  be  frightened  if  It  were  a 
aft-hour  work  week,  while  there  are  nK»e  than  HJOOOJOOO  psqpte  out 
of  work.  It  provides  thereafter  that  if ,  as  a  result  of  the  curtailed 
workweek,  or  a  30-hour  week,  some  of  them  go  back  to  wotk,  at 
that  point  where  there  are  no  more  than  6,000,000  uncoiployed.  ws 
go  to  a  sa-bour  work  week.  It  provides  again  that  If  more  than 
4,000.000  but  not  more  than  4.000,000  persons  are  found  to  bs 
tmemployed,  that  a  M-hour  work  week  go  Into  sCcct:  that  tf 
more  than  SjOOO.OOO  but  not  more  than  4.000j000  are  onemployed. 
there  lie  a  M-hour  working  week;  <»  if  no  more  than  2,000,000  aiw 
found  to  lie  unemployed,  there  be  a  40-hour  working  week. 

The  bill  definitely  provldea  a  ceilhig  of  40  houn.  I.  personally. 
do  not  believe  that  men  engaged  in  factories,  mines,  quairlea.  and 
mills  should,  as  a  regular  thing,  work  more  than  40  hours  a  week. 

It  aeems  to  me  that  with  tte  advanoaa  we  have  made,  and  with 
the  speeding  up  In  production,  that  that  Is  a  swtlrtsnt  work  weak, 
but  I  would  not  tte  myself  to  that.  If  we  cams  to  ths  day  who, 
tc  provide  a  fair  share  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  soma  at 
Its  luxnnes,  people  should  'work  a  46-hour  week,  I  shoiild  bow  ta 
that.  I  do  not  think  a  46-hour  worklag  week  would  hurt  ax^* 
body.  It  is  not  purely  social  with  ms.  But  I  think  we  AsouM  be 
Just  aa  willing  to  go  down  to  a  2S-hour  working  weak,  tf 
to  give  Jobs  to  men  who  are  willing  and  able  to  wiork,  and 
have  families  to  support,  and  who  must,'  unleas  thay  he  supported 
otherwise,  be  supported  by  the  Government. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Federal  Oovenunent  can  tong  stand 
the  terrific  burden  of  supplying  work  for  U.000j000  people,  and 
probably  a  greater  number,  and  I  think  that  this  very  abis  eom« 
mlttee  should  give  senous  thought  to  this  subject  that  Is  c(  ■» 
much  Importance. 

The  bill  makes  other  provtslaas.  It  strengthens  the  law  in  oon- 
neetlon with  the  matter  of  Federal  loans  vrhlch,  again,  as  a  result 
of  the  action  we  took  a  few  days  ago,  becomes  something  of  great 
tmportanoe.  It  piovKles  against  the  unfair  oompeUtion  of  ex- 
ploited labor  in  foreign  countrlea.  The  bill  Is  insistent  that  men 
who  work  kng,  long  hoars  for  extremely  low  wages  In  oUwr  conn- 
tries  cannot  Impose  upon  American  labor.  I  think  that  Is  fair. 
I  do  not  think  the  United  States,  which  has  advanced  so  very 
much  farther  than  other  countrisa  during  all  the  years,  should  be 
asked  to  lower  Its  standards  to  equalize  conditions  over  the  world. 
I  think  our  responaibUlty  and  our  moral  obligation  is  to  maks  an 
effort  to  hrlng  other  countries  up  to  our  standard,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  unwillingness  or  inability  to  do  it.  our  responlhlllty 
and  our  moral  obligation  is  to  protect  the  American  workman 
against  the  Importation  of  (dieap  foreign  labor.  Tlie  blU  tiso 
contains  ehlM -labor  and  collective-bargaining  clauses. 

The  bill  does  provide  for  proper  exemptions.  I  know,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  know,  that  there  are  certain  Industries  thkt 
would  be  harmfully  affected  by  the  imposition  of  a  fhced  and  rlgtA 
working  we^.  I  know  that  there  most  be  a  llezlbfUty.  I  cannot 
think  of  many  such  Industries  myself,  btit  the  TTtwrnpiV^yinwiff  Com- 
misston  that  would  be  set  up  under  this  bill  woalfl  be  inrsmpfid 
with  requests  on  the  pui;  of  those  who  felt  that  they  oordd  not 
operate  under  this  sort  of  regulation.  Some  of  the  datms,  bat 
not  many,  would  be  true.  Mr.  CSialnnan.  necessity  Is  ttie  motXier 
of  invention.  I  remember  during  the  war.  as  you  do,  when  so 
many  huiKireds  of  thousands,  or  minions,  of  young  men,  many 
cf  whom  had  been  engaged  in  Industry,  In  factories  aiKl  milla, 
were  called  away  to  the  war.  Hie  United  States  did  not  lonf 
worry,  and  neither  did  industry  worry  too  much,  shout  a«««M«»f 
apprenticee  to  spend  two  or  three  or  four  years  to  learn  certain  ■»• 
called  trades.  In  some  instanoee — and  we  are  suffarlng  tram  that 
now — they  took  women  Into  ttM  factorlea,  and  they  taught  them, 
almost  overnight,  how  to  do  these  things.  I  think— «nd  it  le  rather 
apart  from  the  subject  we  are  diacuatng,  but  It  Is  a  very  serious  part 
of  the  economic  situation — that  a  large  part  of  oar  unemirtoyinent 
problem  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  Bsany  women  tn 
American  factories  doing  things  that  men  should  be  dotaif— doing 
a  harah,  hard  kind  of  work.  I  do  not  think  thM  we  ean  deny 
women,  nor  do  I  know  that  we  want  to  deny  them,  Vb»  r^(bt  to 
work  In  factories,  but  it  is  a  constant  reminder  to  me,  Mir.  Chair- 
man, that  we  can  adjtat  ourselves  to  narw  oondltloas.  And  while, 
for  a  little  time,  there  would  he  a  very  sincere  and  knid  cniposltloai 
to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  as  this,  I  think  tt  woukl  llnUly 
bring  applause,  not  from  the  American  workmen  alone,  but  from 
the  industrialist,  who  would  haiw  a  chance  to  wipe  out  unfair 
competition,  and  v^o  would  have  the  opportunity  to  expand  his 
own  market,  because  you  kaow  and  I  know  that  two  men  earning 
gao  a  week  win  proTlde  a  greaiter  buying  power  than  one  man 
earning  440  a  we^. 

I  dkould  aay  at  thla  point  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  thers 
should  be  a  floor  for  wages.  I  am  patf  sctly  wining.  If  othera  inslai, 
that  there  aihoold  be  liMluded  In  this  bin  a  minimum  wage,  t 
thought  that  working  people  might  do  weU  enough  without  It  If 
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force- -if 


pttnt 


CtiD 


devf  loped. 


Chat]  man 


«•  f»Te  them  an  economic 
labor  by  aettlDf  hours  at  such  a 
rrery  able-bodied  man  vbo  was 

I  think  that  the  Ooremment 
am  not  ao  much  afraid  at  a 
of  Congreaa  aa  aome  other  people 
think  about  It  realise  that  the 
think  that  the  Ocmgresa  oould  be 
flextble.  if  a  need  for  It  later 

I  am  about  to  flalah.  ICr 
I  think  thU  U  one  oC  the  wayi. 
I  have  rearad— but  I  think  now 
bring  a  new  oonfldenoe  to  bustaM 
are  not  puttlnf  moner  tnto  the 
!f  there  could  be  aome  aaiuranoe( 
yam.  and  that  the  Oorenmient 
atanoet  aacrod  rcBponalbUlty  that 
we  would  have  a  new  confldenct 
wa«  going  to  operate  regularly, 
were  go\n^  to  have  at  least  a  fair 
take  the  dormant  funds  that  ther^ 
age  them  to  go  back  Into  the 

It  aeems  to  me.  ICr.  Chairman. 
)U8t  one  word.    I  have  endeavored 
of  way.  that  a  large  part  a<  otir 
InTenttve  genius  has  been 
be  has  though tiasaly  tried  to  reap 
■tpatad  It  by  throwing  men  out 
invantlve  genius  among  the 
them  thetr  share  of  the  profit  b] 
eonaequently  better  wages,  then 
I  think  we  can  do  It  very  quickly 
proachtng  the  crisis.     I  do  think 
thereafter,  definitely  and 
hours. 

I   am  atneerely   hopeful.  Mx 
which  has  tried  ao  bard  up  to  nov 
thougbt.  not  only  to  the  matter 
cause  you  have  already  done  tha'. 
matter  of  regulating  working 
Z  have  made,  which  determines 
of  unemployed  In  the  country. 

Mr   Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am 
be  plca<«ed  to  attempt  to  answer 
of  the  committee  may  care  to  ast 

The  Cwnmtw:  The  bUl  to 
IXkduded  in  the  record  at  this 


we  created  a  comp)etltlon  for 
as  would  give  a  Job  to  about 
willing  to  go  to  work. 

be  trusted  with  regulation.     I 

of  power  In  the  hands 

are.     I   think  that  those  who 

Government  wants  to  be  fair.     I 

t  -usted  to  change  this  law,  already 


ccnti  aimtlon 


captured 


peojle 


immedu  tely 


1  should  like  to  aay  that 

fc  llowlng  a  spending  program  that 

Mcomes  absolutely  necessary — to 

B  and  to  working  people.     People 

capital-Investment  field  now;   but 

that  men  would  regularly  have 

jts  going  to  take  unto  Itself  the 

It  has  to  provide  jobs  for  men. 

Industry  would  know  that  It 

07orkmen  would  know  that  they 

<  hance  of  a  Job.     I  think  tt  would 

are  In  this  cotintry  and  encour- 

jtment  field. 

ihat  I  might  almost  sum  It  up  In 

J  to  point  out  here,  In  a  feeble  sort 

trouble  Is  dtie  to  the  fact  that  the 

by  the  Industrialist,  and  that 

all  the  profits  himself.     He  dis- 

ot  Jobs.     If   he   will   divide  that 

who  work  for  him,  and  give 

way  of  shorter  hours.  Jobs,  and 

'  re  can  get  out  of  this  depression. 

I  do  believe  that  we  are  ap- 

that  spending  Is  necessary,  and. 

.  a  rigid  regulation  of  working 


Thalmian.   that   your   committee, 
will  find  the  time  to  give  serious 
of  regulating  working  hours,  be- 
but  give  serious  thotight  to  the 
holurs  tinder  some  such  proposal  as 
he  working  week  by  the  number 

(oneemed.  I  have  finished.     I  will 
any  questions  that  any  members 

which  Senator  liAUOtrn  refen  will  be 


point 


A  bin  to  provide  for  a  census 
Interstate  transportation  of 
certain  eases,  to  i»vtect  the 
of  the  tmemployed,  to  provide 
of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
the  fifteenth  and  subsequent 
(or  spportlonxnent  of  RepreeentajU 
IS.  19^.  as  amended.  Is  amende* 
following  new  section: 

"Ssc    23.   That  a  census  of 


the  Director  of  the  Census  for 
years  thereafter,  for  th«  purpo^ 
unemployed  persons  In  the 
years  oX  so  who  are  phyatcall] 
unemployed  persons  shall  be 
occupation,  and  the  cauaea  and 

Sac.  a.  (a)  There  Is  b»*toy 
Commission   (hereinafter  raferr^ 
composed  of  the  Attorney 
the  Secretaiy  of  Lafefor.  the 
mission,  and  tke  CbatnaMi  of 
Commisston  shall  serve  wlttiout 

(b)  The  Cywntn lesion  la 
penaatlon  of  such  attomeya  ant 
earrylng  out  Its  functions  unOe - 
proVlskms  ot  other  laws  apftUcaftl 
pensatlon  of  oflieen  and 
CcmmlMlon  may.  subject  to 
other  oOcers  and  employees  as 
functions  and  fix  their  salarlaa  lo 
Act  of  193S.  as  amended. 
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(c)    The   working   weeks   established    by   the   Commission   shan 
continue  in  force  until  2  months  after  the  next  succeeding  census 
has  been  taken  and  a  report  submitted      If  such  subsequent  census 
shows  a  sufficient  change  In  the  number  of  such  persons  unem- 
ployed   the  Commlssiou   shall   establish   a   new   working   week   in 
accordance  with  subsection   (b)   of  this  section.    K  such  change 
Is  insufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  working  week,  the 
Commission  shall  reestablish  the  working  week  then  In  effect- 
Six:    4    On  and   after   January  1.   1938,   no  article  or  commodity 
shall  be  shipped,  transported,  or  delivered  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,    which    was   produced    or    manuf acla*«-  In    any   n^ne. 
quarry    mill,  cannery,  wcrk.shop.  factory,  oc^^anufacturing  estab- 
lishment situated  In  the  United  States,  In  which  any  person,  except 
officers    executives,   and   superintendents,   and   their  personal  and 
immediate  clerlc.il   assistants,    was   employed  tar  a   longer  period 
of  time  than  that  provided  for  in  the  working  week  established 
by  the  Commission;  Protnded,  That  upon  the  submission  of  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  exl.'^tence  of  special  conditions  In  any  Indus- 
try included  herein,  making  It  necessary  for  certain  persons  to  be 
employed   for   a  longer   period   of  time  than   that  provided  for  In 
the  established   working  week,  the  Commission  may  issue  exemp- 
tion permits  with  respect   to  such  persons,  relieving  the  employer 
from  the  provisions   of  this   act   with   reference   to  such  persona. 
Si!C.  5.  (a)   No  article  or  commodity  shall  be  purchased  by  the 
United    States,    or    anv    department   or   organization   thereof,   from 
any    business    enterprl.se    op«^ratlng    contrary    to    any   provision    of 
this  act,  or  if  such   article  or  commodity  was  produced  or  manu- 
factured   In   any    mine,   quarry,    mill,    cannery,    workshop,    factory, 
or    manufacturing   establishment    situated    In    the    United    States, 
In  which  any  person,  except  oHcers,  executives,  and  superintend- 
ents,   and    their    personal    and    immediate    clerical    assistanto,    was 
employed   on    and    after    January    1,    1938,   for   a    longer   period   of 
time  than  that  provided  for  in  the  working  week  established  by 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Ench  contract  made  with  a  contractor  for  any  Federal  public 
work  .shall  contain  a  provision  that  the  contractor  will  buy  no 
article  or  commodity  to  use  on  or  in  any  public  work  from  any 
busine.«a  enterprise  violating  any  of  the  terms  or  provisions  of 
this  act.  and  will  buy  no  article  or  commodity  which  was  pro- 
duced m  any  mir.e  quarry,  mill  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or 
manufacturing  estabU.'^hm<'nt  situattd  in  the  United  States.  In 
which  any  person,  except  offirers  rxeculives,  and  superintendents, 
and  their  personal  and  immediate  clerical  assistante.  was  em- 
ployed on  and  after  January  1.  1938.  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  that  provided  for  ui  the  working  week  established  by  the 
Commission. 

Sec  8  'a)  No  Federnl  governmental  agency  shall  make  or  re- 
new any  loan  to  any  employer  of  labor  in  any  mine,  qtiarry,  mill. 
cannery,  workshop  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  situ- 
ated in  the  United  St  itps  in  which  any  person,  except  officers, 
executives,  and  superintendents,  and  their  personal  and  immedi- 
ate clerical  as.slstants.  wa.s  employed  on  and  after  January  1, 
1938.  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  that  provided  for  in  the 
working   week    established    by    the    Commission. 

(b)  On  and  after  January  1.  1938.  any  such  employer  of  labor 
who  applies  for  a  loan  from  anv  such  governmental  agency  shall 
agree  at  the  time  of  making  application  for  such  loan  that  so 
long  as  he  ts  indebted  Ui  the  United  States  he  will  not  permit 
any  person,  except  officers,  executives,  and  superintendents,  and 
their  personal  and  immediate  clerical  assistants,  to  work  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  that  provided  for  In  the  working 
week  established  by  the  Commission.  In  the  event  that  there  is 
a  violation  by  any  such  employer  of  his  agreement,  the  full 
amount  of  the  unpaid  principal  of  the  loan  made  to  such  employer 
shall  be  immediately  payable 

Sec  7  On  and  after  January  1.  1938.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
sell,  ship,  transport,  or  deliver  into  any  State  any  goods  or  com- 
modities produced  or  manufactured  In  any  mine,  quarry,  mill. 
cannery,  workshop,  or  manufacturing  establishment  situated  In 
the  United  States.  In  which  any  person,  except  officers,  executives, 
and  superintendents  and  their  personal  and  immediate  clerical 
assistants,  was  employed  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  that 
provided  for  in  the  working  week  established  by  the  Commission, 
and  where  the  State  Into  which  such  goods  or  conunodltles  are 
delivered  or  proposed  to  be  delivered  has  In  effect  a  steute  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  in  such  business  of  employees  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  that  provided  for  in  the  working  week 
established  by  the  Commission. 

Sic  8  On  and  after  January  1.  1938.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  employer  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  reduce, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  wage  rate  in 
effect  on  such  date  (or,  in  th?  case  of  an  applicant  for  a  loan  from 
a  governmental  agency,  on  the  date  his  application  Is  submitted) 
with  respect  to  any  of  his  employees  until  a  reasonable  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  to  his  employees,  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing  by  a  majority  vote,  to  meet  with  the  employer  or  his 
representatives  and  to  discuss  and  consider  fully  all  questions 
which  may  arise  In  connection  with  the  reduction  of  such  wage 
rate. 

Sic  9.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  who  falls  to  comply  w.th  any  of  Its  requlremenU,  shall,  tipon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  81,000.  or  be  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  3  months,  cr  both. 

Sic.  10.  (a)  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  commodities  or  articles 
produced  or  manufactured  prior  to  January  1,  1838. 
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(b)  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  agricul- 
tural or  faim  producto  processed  for  first  sale  by  the  original 
producer. 

Sec.  11.  As  used  In  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "30-hour  working  week"  means  a  period  of  time  In 
any  calerkdar  week  consisting  of  not  more  than  6  days  In  any  1 
ot  which  not  more  than  6  hours  of  work  is  required  or  permitted. 

(b)  TlM  term  "SS-hour  working  week"  means  a  period  of  time  In 
any  calendar  week  consisting  of  not  more  than  6  days  In  any  1 
of  which  not  mart  than  6%  hours  of  work  is  required  or  permitted. 

(c)  The  term  "34-hour  working  week"  means  a  period  of  time  In 
any  calendar  week  consisting  of  not  more  than  6  days  in  any  1 
of  which  not  more  than  6-^  hours  of  work  is  required  or  permitted. 

(d)  The  term  "36-bour  working  week"  means  a  period  of  time  in 
any  calendar  week  consisting  of  not  more  than  5  dajrs  in  any  1 
of  which  not  more  than  7V^  hours  of  work  Is  required  or  permitted. 

(e)  The  term  "40-hour  working  week"  means  a  period  of  time  in 
any  calendar  week  consisting  of  not  more  than  S  dajrs  In  any  1 
of  which  not  more  than  8  hours  of  work  Is  required  or  pwmltted. 

Ssc.  12.  If  any  provision,  clause,  or  paragraph  of  this  act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  peraon  or  circumstances,  is  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  the  act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision, 
clause,  or  paragraph  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sbc.  13.  There  Is  hereby  authorlxed  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  Chaoucan:  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  attempt  made  in  France  to  provide  jobs  through  their  effort 
to  share  work? 

Senator  Malokxt:  Mr.  Chainnan,  X  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
not 

The  Chaomam:  I  have  not  made  a  very  careful  study  of  It 
myself,  but  I  recall  that  last  summer  when  I  was  in  Paris  I  noted 
that  there  was  considerable  complaint  that  It  had  not  worked  out 
as  well  as  labor  thought  it  would,  because  In  the  City  ot  Parts,  for 
Instance,  in  mercantile  establishments  they  simply  closed  up  the 
stores  on  Monday.  Very  few  stores  would  stay  open.  They  closed 
Instead  of  running  a  week  and  giving  noore  }obs.  I  have  not  made 
any  inqvilry  as  to  subsequent  experience  to  see  whether  that  was 
merely  temporary  and  whether  they  had  adjusted  thonselves.  I 
thought  possibly  you  had. 

Senator  Malovxt:  I  have  not  done  that,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  not  an  entirely  novel  situa- 
tion. As  I  imderstand  it,  there  are  some  stores  in  the  United  States 
that  close  up  on  certain  days  of  the  week  now.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  one  of  the  very  large  d^iartment  stores  in  New  York, 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  closes  on  Saturday.  I  ton  not 
definitely  certain  of  that. 

The  Chaxbjcam:  That  ts  true  in  a  number  of  pdacea 

Senator  MALomT ;  Someone  behind  me  says  that  all  of  them  do. 

The  Chahiman;  All  of  the  stores? 

Senator  Maloket;  I  Just  heard  that  remark. 

The  Chairman;  Does  your  bill  set  forth  the  Industries  to  be  ex- 
empted, or  would  that  be  left 

Senator  MAtowrr:  That  Is  left  to  the  Unemployment  Commission. 

The  Chaibman;  For  liwtance,  does  It  Include  the  agricultural 
situation? 

Senator  Maixsmxt;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Just  one  man.  and  I  am 
afflicted  with  all  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  delve  into  agriculture. 

The  Craikmaw:  Is  it  exempted  by  the  bill,  or  would  tt  be  left  to 
the  Commission? 

Senator  Malonet:  Agriculture  ts  exempted,  so  It  Is  not  touched 
under  this  proposal. 

The  Chaieman;  Is  there  any  other  specific  exemption  besides 
agriculture? 

Senator  Maixsnet;  No,  there  Is  not,  but  you  have  given  me  an- 
other thought,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say,  as  one  who 
comes  from  an  industrial  neighborhood,  one  of  the  most  Important  ' 
industrial  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
bill,  and  I  risk  criticism  when  I  say  this,  would  do  more  for  a^ctil- 
ture  than  all  the  farm  bills  that  Congress  could  ever  pass. 

Agrlculttire  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  buying  power  of 
people  engaged  In  Industry.  People  In  the  industrial  neighbor- 
hoods cannot  get  enough  milk  for  their  children  now.  They  can- 
not buy  the  produce  of  the  farm.  They  cannot  buy  some  of  the 
farm  products  that  are.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  consid- 
ered liururies.  They  want  those  things,  and  all  they  need  is  the 
buying  power  to  get  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  in  effect 
an  agrlculttiral  bill,  and  that  If  you  return  these  people  to  jobs 
It  will  so  stimulate  the  buying  power  of  this  country  that  agri- 
culture will,  once  more,  come  back  Into  Ito  own. 

The  Chaoucam:  Do  you  base  that  on  the  belief  that  two  men 
receiving  $20  a  week  will  spend  more  than  one  man  maJring  $40 
a  week? 

Senator  Malonxt:  Yes;  but  I  go  beyond  that,  I  make  that  as 
an  absolute  argxuaent,  because  I  think  everyone  will  admit  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  tinllmited  possibilities  in  this  country 
once  we  get  the  economic  force  of  the  Nation  In  motion.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  high  wages. 

Senator  Claxx:  Is  it  not  true  that  high  wages  and  short  hours 
have  alwajrs  gone  together? 

Senator  Malokkt;  I  can  remember  when  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  81 
and  bread  was  5  cents  a  loaf,  and  tt  was  awfully  hard  too  for  some 
people  to  buy  shoes  and  bread.  Then  I  can  remember  when 
aboea  were  86  or  87  or  810  a  pair  and  bread  was  10  or  16  cents 


a  loaf,  and  the  men  working  In  the  mills  and  factories  bought  sUk 
Bhirte. 

Senator  Cxamk:  Short  hours  have  Inevitably  been  foUowed  by 
higher  wages,  have  they  not? 

Senator  Malowit  :  Yes;  and  by  good  times. 

The  CHsntMAN:  That  Is  all.    Thank  you. 

Senator  Majlokxt  :  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscoas,  I  Include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress made  by  me  over  Station  WHK  at  CtevelaDd.  Ohio, 
March  12.  1938: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  at  the  outset  permit  me  to  express  to  Mr. 
Russell  Richmond,  program  director  of  WHK.  and  the  officials  of 
this  broadcasting  station  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  at 
discussing  this  problem. 

In  considering  our  foreign  policy  we  should  keep  In'  mind  the 
evercfaanglng  conditions  in  our  national  and  international  af- 
fairs. In  his  Farewell  Address.  Oeot^e  Washington  in  adznonisb- 
Ing  us  to  avoid  entangling  alltannew  with   foreign  powers,  mM: 

"Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  Influence  (I  o<m]ure  you 
to  believe  me  fellow  cltlxens)  the  jealousy  of  a  trve  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experlenoe  prove  ttaad 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foee  of  repubUoaa 
government." 

Deq>lte  the  fact  that  as  a  Nation  we  do  not  tece  the  IsolatlOB 
of  Washington's  day.  and  that  we  have  assumed  the  leaderahlp 
of  the  wc«ld  in  extending  our  trade  and  oomnaeroe.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  advice  of  Washington  Is  just  as  sound  today  as 
when  originally  uttered.  History  records  that  every  time  we  have 
Ignored  the  counsel  of  Washington  and  engaged  In  secret  diplo- 
macy we  have  found  ourselves  in  serious  trouble. 

The  World  War,  which  cost  us  up  to  January  SO.  1934. 
•41.765,000.000,  taking  the  lives  of  116,000  of  our  best  manhood, 
and  leaving  206,000  wounded,  oould  have  been  avoided  had  w« 
abstained  from  secret  diplomacy  and  entangling  ^"«»"*^ff  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  wars  are  conunercial  wars.  The  pity 
is  the  American  people  are  not  informed  as  to  what  goee  on  behind 
the  scenes.  Recently  I  read  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  TTInes 
Page,  our  American  Ambassador  to  Oreat  Britain  before  and  during 
the  World  War.  Mr.  Page,  who  was  characterised  as  being  more 
British  than  the  British  themaelvea,  left  to  posterity  a  record  of 
the  Intrigue,  deceit,  and  almost  treasonable  conduct  practiced  by 
American  diplomate  who  forgot  the  admonition  of  Oeotge  Wash- 
ington. Read  the  letters  of  the  late  Ambaaaador  Page  to  get  a  trua 
picture  of  our  secret  diplomacy. 

The  World  War  almost  destroyed  civlllBatlon,  but  was  no  lesson 
to  the  greedy  powers  nor  the  International  bankers  who  aponaorsd 
It.  Today  the  world  engages  In  a  mad  race  for  Increased  arma- 
ments. The  President  of  the  United  States  recommends  legislation 
Increasing  by  20  percent  our  naval  armaments.  After  hearings  for 
several  weeks  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  the  measure  Is 
now  before  Congress  for  debate  and  consideration. 

By  influential  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee It  was  repeatedly  charged  that  the  United  States  has  soma 
sort  of  secret  agreement  with  Oreat  Britain  in  formulating  a  larger 
navy.  It  is  often  hinted,  regardless  of  the  denial  by  the  Stats 
Department,  that  our  Navy  is  to  be  used  as  a  spearhead  to  protect 
financial  Intereste  of  Oreat  Britain  in  China.  Thank  Ood,  we 
never  entered  the  League  of  Nations  nor  the  World  Court.  If  we 
had,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mijKl  but  what  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  invoke  sanctions  in  the  Japanese-Chinese  War  now  raging 
in  the  Orient. 

A  new  technique  has  been  developed  by  many  warring  nations 
of  the  world.  Witness  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by  Italy  without  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  Witness  conflict  between  China  and 
Jaj^n  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by  Japan.  This  new 
technique  is  a  worry  to  many  countries.  Our  United  States 
recently  redrafted  Ite  neutrality  policy.  Under  our  present  Neu- 
trality Act  the  President  Is  given  exclusive  authority  to  determine 
If  a  state  of  war  existe  between  two  or  more  foreign  states,  and  if 
the  President  shall  proclaim  such  fact,  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exportad. 
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-old  me  with  tears  In  their  eyes  that  they  literally  put  on  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  and  to  this  day  hane;  their  heads  In  shame  for 

voting   to   send    the    flower    of    our    American    youth   into   foreign 

battlefields.  _.  .       *w 

This  I  believe  Is  the  answer  to  those  who  oppose  giving  the  people 
the  right  to  speak  on  the  most  Important  question  in  our  national 
llXe^whether  those  who  fight  In  war  and  pay  for  war  with  foreign 
powers  on  foreign  soils  should  not  have  sonaethlng  to  say  about  It. 
The  New  Deal  gavo  the  farmer  the  right  to  say  by  referendum  vote 
whether  or  not  little  pigs  should  be  slaughtered  In  the  interest  of 
a  controlled  production. 

Twenty-one  times  we  have  amended  our  Pederal  Constitution. 
In  our  lifetime  amenaments  such  as  woman  suffrage,  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  our  prohibition  amendment,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  amendment  have  been  decided  by  a 
plebiscite  of  the  people.  It  is  my  contention  that  the  people  of  a 
democracy  can  be  trusted  to  pa.'*  upon  momentous  questions. 

Our  foreign  policy  undoubtedly  will  take  a  new  turn,  due  to  the 
sudden  chang-  of  Great  Britain  in  making  national  contact  with 
the  dictators  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  recall  of  War  Minister 
Anthony  Eden  and  abandonment  of  his  parallel  policy  as  it  aflecta 
the  United  States  is  indicative.  In  my  opinion,  of  a  strong  fascistic 
movement  in  Great  Britain.  These  events  are  of  great  miportance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  They  reaffirm  our  belief  the 
United  States  Is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  strong  enough  to 
protect  its  own  coa^t  line,  and  strong  enough  to  safeguard  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  That  we  can  do:  that  we  will  do,  If  we  are  keen 
enough  to  detect  and  courageous  enough  to  destroy  the  Influence 
of  Great  Britain  and  other  nations,  who  under  the  gtilae  of  friend- 
ship for  democracy  seek  to  advance  their  own  material  interests  at 
our  expense. 

The  same  pernicious  propaganda  that  preceded  otir  entrance  Into 
the  World  War  is  circulated  today.  In  the  Cojtoxxssional  Rscoxo 
of  January  14.  1938.  under  caption.  Strike  Up  the  Band — Here 
Comes  a  War.  you  will  find  my  comments  anent  this  evil  influ- 
ence. Upon  receipt  of  a  postal  card  addressed  to  me  at  the  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C  ,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
copy  of  my  remarfcs.  To  the  young  men  of  qualified  age  to  fight 
m  the  next  war.  I  especially  desire  that  you  have  a  copy.  You 
were  too  young  to  understand  what  took  place  In  the  dark  days 
of  1914  to  1918. 

The  fight  for  constitutional  amendment  declaring  for  a  referen- 
dum on  war  is  not  over.  The  measure  is  before  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  I  suggest  you  urge  the  Senators  from  Ohio  to  support 
this  legislation. 

I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  sending  otir  boys  into  foreign  battle- 
fields. If  the  question  comes  before  Congress  while  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber, I  will  emphatically  vote  "no"  against  It.  The  futility  of  the 
last  war  is  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the 
horritile  crime  of  creating  a  new  crop  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  Gold 
Star  Mothers  in  America. 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Avril  6.  1938 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  on  March  4,  1933, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  office  as  President  of  these  United 
States,  he  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  the  grave 
problem  of  saving  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  of 
our  country  then  drifting  over  the  land,  aimless  and  demoral- 
ized, jobless  and  disheartened. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  the  Seventy-third  Congress 
authorized  the  organization  of  the  emergency  conservatioti 
work,  which  has  since  become  known  as  the  CivUian  Con- 
servation Corps,  or  the  C.  C.  C.  The  great  humanitarian  woik 
involved  in  the  C.  C.  C.  far  outweighs  the  monetary  value 
of  its  achievements  and  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given 
here  to  the  importance  of  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House, 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  627)  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr,  WoodrttmI  will  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pre- 
vent the  discontinuance  of  300  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps,  that  are  now  scheduled  for  abandonment  on  May  31 
of  this  year.  In  the  Tenth  District  of  California,  which  I 
represent,  Maxon  Camp,  Tulare  County,  and  Wheeler  Springs 
Camp,  Ventura  County,  were  scheduled  to  be  discontinued. 

We  in  the  West  are  particularily  proud  of  the  personnel 
of  the  camps  and  their  worth-while  projects  for  Improving 
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oar  forests  and  parks,  they  have  aided  materially  in  reducing 
the  huge  annual  losses  from  forest  ttns.  They  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  halting  of  soil  wastage  of  valuable  agricul- 
ture and  timber  lands,  have  developed  recreational  areas  in 
our  parks  and  forests,  and  have  given  Invaluable  assistance 
In  flood-control  operations,  and  finally,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  splendid 
work  of  the  C.  C.  C.  boys  during  the  time  of  the  recent  floods. 
The  work  of  the  C.  C.  C.  speaks  volumes  to  the  forester, 
conservationist,  and  to  the  millions  of  cltizezts  interested  in 
preserving,  expanding  and  developing  the  timbered  areas  that 
still  remain  in  this  country.  This  joint  problem  of  conserv- 
ing, not  only  our  natural  resources  but  in  rebuilding  and 
restoring  the  morale  of  our  youth,  will  be  adjudged  one  of  the 
most  worth-while  activities  of  the  Roosevdt  administration. 


Trends  in  American  Goyernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6. 193t 


ADDRESS  OP  OLD-AOE  ASSISTANCE  DIRBCTCm  W.  ARTHUR 
SDiiFeON.  OP  LTNDOIfVnxX.  VT..  BSTORE  THS  ROTABY 
CLX7B  AT  RUTLAND,  VT..  APRIL  4 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcokb  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
W.  Arthur  Simpson,  oiA-SLge  assistance  director  for  Vermont, 
on  Qovemmoit  trends,  wherein  he  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  face  the  greatest  taxation  burden  in 
the  history  of  our  country  and  an  extension  of  bureaucracy 
beyond  anything  yet  devised. 

Diacxuslng  "TrendB  In  American  OormMnent."  Old  Age  As- 
■iBtance  Director  W.  Arthur  Simpson,  of  Lyndonrllle,  declared  in 
an  addrcsB  before  the  Rutland  Rotary  Club  today  that  "the  Amer- 
ican people  face  the  greatest  burden  of  taxation  in  the  history 
of  this  country  and  an  extension  of  bureaucracy  beyond  anything 
yet  denied." 

Be  declared  that  "regulation  for  the  exerclae  of  lawful  re- 
straint Is  a  function  of  government  but  regulation  for  class  con- 
trol or  group  advantage  Is  threatening  the  financial  stability  of 
the  Nation  beca\ue  It  leads  \o  a  vicious  circle  of  ever  expanding 
bureaucracy,  economic  disorder,  and  chaos." 

He  commended  "the  q>lendld  objectives  of  the  social  security 
program,"  but  warned  "that  even  these  poUdes  must  be  kept 
within  practical  and  prudent  bounds." 

He  called  for  a  "Nation-wide  reafflrmation  of  our  falfh  in  the 
American  system  at  government,  and  as  a  wholesale  revival  <rf  he^ 
ing  oiirselvea."  and  said.  "We  are  secure  only  through  the  reallsa- 
tlcm  that  government  is  the  buaineas  of  all  the  people  and  that 
true  liberalism  can  best  be  achieved  by  evolatlon  along  prin- 
ciples estahllshed  by  reason  and  based  on  cxpertenoe." 

Continuing,  he  said:  "In  this  Nation  today  there  Is  a  depend- 
ence upon  government  never  imagined  by  the  founding  fathers. 
Some  of  these  devdofMnents  are  logical  and  merttcrtoas.  Srane  ot 
them  are  beyond  our  capacity  to  develop  or  our  ability  to  finance. 
Sotne  of  them  are  worthy  of  a  permanent  plaoe  tax  our  national 
program  and  are  dangerous  and  unworkable  only  as  they  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  prudent  and  practical  application.  A  proper 
evaluation  of  what  appeared  to  be  emefgency  measures  must  be 
sought  from  the  standpoint  ot  their  trend  toward  permanency  and 
their  oost  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

"Legislatxires  In  session  and  those  to  convene  next  year  face  in- 
adequate budgets,  tnereastng  debts  and  the  necessity  of  making 
greater  tax  levies  and  seeking  new  sources  of  revenue.  They  will 
find  their  greatest  problem  in  resisting  demands  for  further  11b- 
erallaation  of  policies  and  extension  of  benefits  in  behalf  of  mili- 
tant minority  groups  raoouraged  by  poUUcal  promises  that  run 
wUd. 

"The  national  administration  has  vlrtoally  abandoned  all  pre- 
tense ot  balancing  tlie  Federal  Budget.  It  Is  also  engaged  In  the 
unethical  practice  ot  ustng  for  current  expenditures  millions  d 
dollars  paid  Into  the  Ptoderal  Treasury  for  insurance  tn  old  age. 
In  14  months  under  the  old-age  insurance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  tl  ,ae2/)004)00  has  been  collected  in  taxes  from  workers 
and  employers. 

"X^Jst  of  ndlef  in  many  dtles  and  Statea  exeewto  the  total  tax- 
raised  revenues  of  the  political  subdivision  and  Is  being  flnan/wi 


by  local.  State,  and  Federal  borrowing.  No  more  unsound  policy 
could  be  devised  than  to  oontlnuaily  finance  relief  on  a  borrowing 
basis.  A  deficit  Is  a  tax  bUl  on  the  installment  basis,  with  carry- 
ing chaigca.  The  American  people  face  the  greatest  bvirden  of 
taxation  In  the  history  of  our  country  and  an  extension  of  bu- 
reaucracy beyond  anything  yet  devised. 

'"nie  splendid  objectives  of  the  social-security  program  are  en- 
titled to  conunendatlon  and  approval,  but  we  need  to  remember 
that  even  these  policies  must  be  kept  within  practical  and  prudent 
bo\inds.  Oovernment  cannot  assume  the  sole  responsibility  for  tbe 
support  of  any  large  class  of  our  population,  Uberalisatloa  of 
policies,  the  extension  of  bureaucracy,  p>olltlcal  manipulation,  and 
ujxsound  financial  practices  will  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  those 
high  himismltarlan  ideals. 

"Centralization  of  government  and  an  abolishment  of  Statas' 
rlghU  are  frankly  the  cbJecUvea  of  a  portion  of  the  political  ad- 
visers of  the  Nation.  Tbe  cloak  ot  Federal  payment  has  seriously 
weakened  the  community  Initiative  and  financial  morality  ot 
towns,  cities,  and  States  of  this  country.  It  has  a  growing 
tendency  to  destroy  the  self-reliance  and  moral  stabUity  of  the 
Indlvldiial  dtisen  of  these  United  States. 

"It  is  not  a  p>opiUar  admonition,  but  It  is  a  self-evident  troth, 
that  the  Foderal  Oovernment  Is  no  stronger  financially  than  the 
collective  ability  of  the  States  and  their  political  subdlvtstoos. 
Tbe  Government  gets  no  money  that  It  does  not  first  pick  from 
the  pockets  at  the  taxpayers,  and  the  great  measurable  part  at 
these  taxes  Is  paid  and  always  wiU  be  paid  by  aU  tbe  peo^,  not 
by  tbe  wealthy  few. 

"Common  sense  dictates  that  we  cannot  oontlnueJIy  spand  be- 
yond our  inconie.  There  Is  a  growing  ccnnprehenslon  that  a  return 
to  confidence  will  not  be  accomplished  through  the  working  of 
miracles  but  by  a  sound  and  patient  approach  to  our  problems 
through  an  abolishment  of  privilege  and  a  reliance  on  Individual 
Initiative,  Industrious  effort,  free  enterprise,  and  thrift.  We  do  not 
need  a  cyclone,  but  a  gentle  bmeae  to  point  the  weather  vane  in 
the  direction  we  sAiould  go. 

"Regulation  for  the  ex'^rclse  at  lawful  restraint  is  a  function  of 
government,  but  regxilatlon  for  class  control  or  group  advantage  is 
threatening  the  financial  stability  of  the  Nation  because  It  leads 
to  a  vicious  circle  of  ever-expanding  bureaucracy,  eoxiomic  dis- 
order, and  chaos. 

"Farm  stability  Is  necessary  tn  this  country,  marketing  regulation 
a  worth-while  objective,  and  everyone  agrees  that  the  farmer  Is 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Honest  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  solve  the  farm  problem,  and  during  the 
past  15  years  we  have  adopted  one  panacea  after  another.  It  Is 
an  old  saying  that  you  can  give  a  patient  too  much  medicine.  We 
pay  and  compel  the  fanner  to  produce  less  and  permit  injurious 
foreign  competition  In  our  domestic  market  which  by  every  right 
belongs  to  the  American  farmer.  Reciprocal-trade  treaties  are 
totaUy  inconsistent  with  our  present  policies  regarding  labor  and 
agriculture  In  thU  country. 

"We  subsidize  the  farmer  to  grow  more  and  better  crops  through 
soil  conservation  and  at  the  same  time  propose  to  restrict  tua-eage, 
control  marketing,  and  produce  less. 

"The  basic  principle  of  soil  conservation  Is  entitled  to  general 
approval,  but  It  would  be  unfortunate  If  the  American  farmer 
should  barter  hts  free  birthright  for  a  ton  of  limestone  or  a  bushel 
of  clover  seed.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  faults  of  our 
agricultural  Bystera  can  be  attributed  to  the  method  of  (Ustribu- 
tion  rather  than  to  effects  of  production.  One  of  the  most  dainag- 
Ing  tendencies  in  American  life  today  is  the  trend  tn  agricultural 
legislation  to  grind  out  the  fami1y-«iae  and  aelf-eustalnlng  fkrm 
between  the  upper  millstone  of  reduction  and  the  nether  etooe 
of  regulation.  AU  the  civUttations  of  history  came  tnto  beli^  and 
were  sustained  by  this  way  of  life.  Tbe  thing  we  seem  deettned  to 
get  for  it  carries  within  it  the  seeds  of  desU  uctlon  for  ttie  farm 
life  of  the  Nation  and  maybe  of  our  dvlllmtloB. 

"An  unselfish  unkm  of  capital  and  labor  is  essential  to  save  oar 
Nation  from  chaos  or  destruction.  The  Interests  of  employer  and 
employee  are  identical.  Attempts  to  divide  these  two  Msentlal 
units  of  national  well-being  into  hostile  camps  is  a  move  towanl 
natkmal  suicide. 

"TtM  representatives  of  capital  have  received  so  many  hard 
knocks  that  almost  without  exception  they  are  anxkms  and  wUllQg 
to  Join  with  workers  in  any  rsasonable  plan  which  will  aave  tbe 
businesB  fMindples  that  Lave  guided  and  benefited  oar  ooimtry 
from  the  beginning  of  our  national  life. 

"Communism  and  fasctom  offer  nothing  bat  dlctatortfhlp,  grief, 
and  despair  to  the  great  mass  of  the  worUng  peoj^.  It  is  wtSi  to 
realise  that  some  of  the  poUcIss  whleh  are  being  pursuad  at  the 
present  time  wUl  lead  to  one  of  these  two  forms  of  government. 

'There  are  only  two  employera  In  tha  country,  the  Oovernment 
and  private  buMnesa.  If  all  tbe  people  work  for  the  Oovamment, 
where  would  Oovernment  have  revenue  or  means  to  nteet  Ms 
pay  roll?  The  answer  to  the  problem  of  ii^»»M»«t«g  the  National 
Budget  and  decrnutng  unemployment  Is  for  the  Oovernment  to 
stimulate  business  by  every  means  at  its  command.  Othsrwlae 
Increasing  defldts  are  inevitable. 

"If  government  is  to  derive  any  revenue  from  business,  buslnsm 
must  be  conducted  on  a  profitable  basis. 

"After  the  establishment  of  a  fair  wage  scale,  business  must  be 
allowed  so  to  conduct  itself  that  substantial  profits  bectnBS  avail- 
able. Profits  enable  business  to  lay  up  reserves  for  bad  times,  to 
conduct  research  and  experimental  work  kxiking  toward  ttaa 
development   of   new  products   and   lower   consumer   prices   and. 
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»pooCT 


Anally.  tn»bim  tt  to  pay  a  return  oi 
■ttraet  auch  capital  Into  ttM  field  l|cr 
dcreiopoMnt. 

"AH  these  foroee  are  Kt  play  tn 
•ach  tt  vital  to  tbe  nitciemm  at  ttae  i^le. 

'"Vie  need  a  Ifatkm-wi<le  rMlBrmailon 
lean  tjtum  at  fovetniBent  and  a 
nlTri.    It  required  300  years  of 
ntni    and  prudent  nTtci(  to  build  ^Is 
tton  tt  oeeupftw  amonc  the  countiiea 
Jtuti  acatkm  for  an  attitude  of 
Initliitlve  and  cnterprtae  or  for  the 
and   thrift  which  made  that  posit  on 
■ke)«>ton  in  the  family  closet.    It  cai  i 
haw   been  abuMS  In  the  ps«c.  bu 
pcrf'^ctlon  because  on  the  record 
havr  proren  far  superior  and  great^ 
so  fiiT  derlaed. 

"It:  Is  well  to  mnember  that  uikler 
peofiie  have  been  able  to  secure  fcr 
▼ant  sees  beyond  those  enjoyed  ^ererally 
this  or  any  othsr  era  in  world  hlitory 
sptntual  advantsgww  which  carry  tlte 
eaoaoxHi  seBse.  and  the  dignity  of  t  lan. 

"On  the  foundation  of  fundamerjtal 
sysfroBi  we  maat  bolld  our  If  at  Ion 
tloB  that  foverament  la  the  bwlutes 
tror  liberalism  can  best  be  achieve! 


business  and  the  satisfaction  cf 


of  OUT  faith  in  the  Amer- 
revlval  of  helping  our- 
hard  work,  careful  plan- 
Nation  into  the  high  posl- 
of  the  world.     There   Is   no 
for  the  system  of  private 
pwllcy  of  enco\iraglng  Industry 
possible.      Our    past    1b    no 
be  freely  sdmltted  that  there 
It   is  not   necessary  to  claim 
system   and   these   policies 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other 


this 


Reciproail-Trad< '. 


EXTENSION  0 


HON.  WILLIAM; 

OF  CONNK  rricuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 


Aira 


urrrxB  rsoif  ths  3b:rbtabt  of  statb 


Mr.  CTTRON.    Mr.  Speaker, 
reniarka  io  ttae  Rkcou.  I  Include 
by  me  from  the  Secretary  of 


trade-e«reei  nenta 


Boil.  WujJAM  M.  Cmom, 

H<nu»  of  Jteprsse»ta«iv«s. 

Mt  Daaa  Mb.  Cmow:  Seferrlag 
IS.   1038.  I  wish  to  reiterate  my 
tin  .xnis  support  of  tlae  trade-e«r« 
tlM  people  of  OomeeUcut  murt 
ptoifram.  you  are  serving  their 

Tou  note  that  son*  of  your 
■ardUit  tbe 
Smiw  of  the  due 
of  tlUs  nroaoeetl  aoasfaent  on 


pwt  table. 


It  is  uBtartanata  thai 
a 
tiMir   Ooivenunsat   la  puisuln^  li  i 
panlcaiafly  uafsrtmu 
be  auda  to  fear  ttaaft 
wlMsi  actually 
aeeooirt  of  Ike 
lite  tha»  oi  all  of  usi  Use  ta 
out  the  united  States  and. 
gram,  siwli  aa  the 
brtnc  about  such  eondvtloaa. 

Tbe  rseai<d  of  tbe  17 
provide  any  tuaprejwiioed 
proposed  trade  ayeemsot  with  tl4 
the  teatUe  or  any  otber  New 
wwmplaft.    IhavwaaOi  with 
■tiesB,  is  yoor  a<MlfesHa.  upon  thi 

8ur«iy  tUs  should  pnyetds 
msnts  will  be  baaed  upas  the 
parinent  facts  involved,  and  tha: 
irrt:ipcmslble  talk  that  this  or  ^^ 
sill  fed. 

Puslnsss  and  rsprsssntstlv^s  at 
grant  aasiBtBiiee  to  the 
forraaaee  at  ita  taak.    What  we 

Uwin.    Such  infannatlaB.  I 


trade-agre  tmcnt 
wint 


invested  capital  sufflclent  to 
still  greater  expansion  and 


the   American  system  our 

themselves  beneflta   and  ad- 

by  any  other  people  in 

Under   this  sywtem    are 

priceless  content  of  liberty, 

principles  embraced  In  this 
only  through  the  reftllsa- 

of  all  ihe  people  and  that 
by  evolution  along  principles 
experience. " 


Agrreeinents 
REMARKS 

M.  CITRON 


PRESENTATIVES 
6.  19ia 


under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  letter  received 

Stkte: 

IlirABTMKirT  or  8tatb. 

Washiittton,  April  4,  193S. 


to  your  letters  of  March  8  and 
ile^  appreciation  of  your  con- 
IMx>gram.    I  am  sure  that 
that.  In  supporting  this 
IntcrasU. 
(onatttuents   are   concerned   re- 
it  with  the  Onlted  Kingdom, 
ctrcolatad  regarding  the  effect 
»»»g»*~*  industry  are  doubt- 
That  tbia  should  be  so  Is  re- 
sttempts  should  be  made  to 
sconomlc    policy    which 
the   national    Interset.      It   Is 
in  certain  industrlse  ahoukl 
are  In  Jeopardy 
for  tbana  to  be  concerned  on 
rsal  interest, 
enonnmtr  eoadlttons  through- 
In  any  constructive  pro- 
program,  whien  w  helpuig  co 


thit 


thus  far  concluded  ought  to 

[th  adequate  assurance  that  the 

United  Kingdom  will  not  give 

Industry  any  real  cause  for 

that  yoQ  have  lata  great 

careful  and  deliberate  manner 

ton  of  all  of  ttae  agieements. 

evideaee  that  future  agree- 

paiaataking  study  of  all  of  the 

there  Is  no  substance  to  the 

industry  la  going  to  be  de- 


lalxv  organlsatkms  can  t>e  of 

orgazdaation  tn  the  per- 

of  course.  Is  that  interested 

as  they  see  and  understand 

you.  is  always  welcomed  and  is 


studied  with  the  greatest  of  care  Bn9'n'»ssmen  who  cooperate 
with  us  In  this  way  can  have  the  .satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  contributing  m  an  important  measure  toward  making  the 
triule  agreements  of  the  KTeate.st  possible  benefit  to  the  Nation 
and  to  themselves.  In  your  contacts  with  your  constituents  you 
m-iy  wish  to  mention  this. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoRunx  Htnx. 


Overcrowded  Condition  of  Tnited  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OK   L()1'1S!.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  6,  1938 


STATEMENT   OP   JUDGE   BEN   C.   DAWKIN3 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
n'marks  in  the  Record.  I  incude  a  statement  from  United 
States  DlBtrict  Judge  Ben  C.  Dawkins  as  to  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  District  Court  in  and  for  the  Western  District  of 
Louisiana. 

To  the  statement  I  wish  to  add  my  own  individual  experi- 
ences. As  a  memiaer  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
practicing  in  the  Shreveport  division  of  that  court.  I  have 
had  occassion  to  witness  the  volume  of  work  being  handled. 
As  United  States  commissioner  for  the  Shreveport  division  of 
tiae  western  district  of  Louisiana  during  a  period  of  10  years 
immediately  prior  to  my  election  as  Congressman  in  the  year 
1936. 1  have  especially  had  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  my- 
self with  the  volume  of  criminal  work  which  this  Judicial 
district  is  called  upon  to  handle.  My  experience  has  been 
one  of  long  hours  and  crowded  calendars. 

I  can  readily  substantiate  a  great  many,  if  not  all.  of  the 
facts  given  by  Judge  Dawkins  in  reference  to  this  work. 
Tliere  is  no  question  but  what  the  volume  of  business  which 
the  district  judge  is  called  upon  to  handle  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  capacities  of  one  man.  The  development  during  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years  of  the  oil  and  gas  business,  which 
tias  occurred  almost  entirely  within  the  western  district  of 
liouisiarui.  as  contrasted  to  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana, 
has  added  a  tremendous  burden  to  this  coint.  Many  land- 
title  suits,  based  especially  upon  diversity  of  citizenship,  find 
their  way  into  the  Federal  court.  The  increasing  population 
of  this  area  and  the  additional  rapid  means  of  communication 
from  one  State  to  the  other  have  also  added  to  the  work  of 
this  judicial  district.  The  fact  that  the  population  of  every 
sectiMi  of  the  western  judicial  district  of  Louisiana,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  northwestern  section  of  it.  continues  to  increase 
j-early  at  a  rapid  rate  indicates  that  this  additional  work  is 
not  temporary  but  will  continue  to  increase  and  multii)ly  in 
the  future. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  present  district  judge  has  done  the 
very  best  that  one  man  could  do  to  keep  abreast  of  the  work 
which  has  found  its  way  to  this  court.  Nothing  short  of  an 
additional  judge  holds  out  any  prospect  of  rebeving  a  situa- 
tion which  amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  denial  of  justice. 

The  statement  of  Judge  Dawkins  follows: 

The  western  district  of  LoiUsiana  embraces  40  of  tbe  65  parishes 
C!f  the  State  and  has  5  division  points,  to  wit:  Shreveport.  Monroe, 
iUex&ndrta.  Opelousas.  and  Lake  Charles,  at  each  of  whlcta  at  lecMt 
tlie  two  statutory  terms  are  held  each  year.  In  addition,  tbe  court 
has  for  tbe  pa-st  several  years  held  a  third  term  of  2  to  3  weeks 
«-ach  June  at  the  largest  division  point.  Shreveport.  Grand  and 
I>etit  Juries  are  summoned  and  used  each  time.  Besides  this  sev- 
i-ral  special  sittings  are  had  each  year  in  Shreveport  and  Monroe 
iind  occasionally  at  other  points,  as  the  bustnef«  requires. 

Beginning  tbe  first  Monday  in  October  of  each  year  at  Monroe. 
iJie  term  for  several  years  has  lasted  from  2  to  3  weeks.  The 
(xnirt  next  goes  to  Shreveport  on  the  third  Monday  In  tbat  month, 
where  it  sits  from  4  to  6  weeks,  running  tbrough  most  of  November. 
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Th«  term  at  Lake  Cbarles  Is  fixed  by  the  statute  for  tbe  third 
Monday  In  December,  but  because  of  the  holidays  Is  usually  moved 
up  to  the  second  Monday  to  allow  2  weeks  there,  the  better  part 
of  which  Is  consumed. 

The  first  Monday  In  January  Is  assigned  to  Opelousas,  and  we 
have  been  running  from  1  to  2  weeks  there.  Next  we  go  to  Alexan- 
dria on  the  fourth  Monday  of  tbat  month,  which  in  recent  years, 
has  required  about  2  weeks.  The  second  statutory  terms  for  the 
fiscal  year  begin  the  third  Monday  In  February  in  Shreveport. 
when  about  the  same  time  Is  required  at  all  places  as  In  the  fall, 
and  there  follow  in  order,  sittings  at  Monroe,  starting  the  first 
Monday  In  April;  Lake  Charles  tbe  third  Monday  In  May;  Opelousas 
the  first  Monday  tn  June;  and  Alexandria  the  fourth  Monday  in 
June.  However,  invariably  I  have  had  to  move  tbe  sittings  at  the 
last  three  places  up  so  as  to  finish  around  the  first  of  June  in 
order  that  the  third  term  ml^t  be  held  In  that  month  at  Shreve- 
port, before  the  vacation,  beginning  In  July. 

As  much  time  as  possible  Is  devoted  to  preparing  opinions  and 
disposing  of  cases  between  sittings  but  for  many  years  I  have 
carried  Into  the  vacation  months  more  than  enough  business  to 
consume  the  time  Intervening  before  ^he  sittings  begin  in  October. 
This  past  season  I  still  had  about  a  dozen  Important  cases  unde- 
cided when  we  started  in  Monroe  the  first  Monday  In  October. 
Jixlge  McDtif&e.  of  the  southern  district  at  Alabama,  came  to 
Shreveport  and  helped  me  with  tbe  criminal  docket  for  2  weeks 
last  November,  which  enabled  me  to  work  off  nu>st  of  tbe  remaining 
cases  under  advisement,  as  I  bsul  a  break  In  the  civil  busines.5, 
which  was  handled  by  me.  because,  when  the  docket  was  set  It 
was  not  anticipated  two  Judges  would  be  present. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  tbe  business  bandied  diu-ing  tbe 
fiscal  year  of  1937  which  also  shows  cases  awaiting  trial,  as  fur- 
nished to  the  senior  circuit  judge  of  this  circuit,  upon  which  he 
Bu^gwtetX  and  tbe  judicial  conference  last  fall  recommended  an- 
other Judge  for  this  district: 


Casts 

Peodii« 

end  of  last 

year 

Filed  this 
yew 

Ended 
this  year 

Now 
peading 

Pending 

mote  than 

1  year 

Criminal    

IHl 

«5 

I5S 
170 

416 

aoi 

154 

214 
206 

n 

CivU 

Baokraptcy . 

130 

106 

Totals  .. — 

MO 

7W 

771 

638 

818 

For  the    fiscal  year   1838,   to  and  Ircludlng   February   11,   1838, 
as  follows: 


Cases 

Pandiox 

July  1, 

1«7 

Filed  to 

Feb.  1, 

1938 

CIcBBdtO 

Fob.  11, 
1938 

PendinK 
on  I'eb. 
U,  1«38 

CrirninAl            •.  -.tt       - 

214 

174 

177 

211 

Civil: 

Ooveninietit    .  

48 
17S 

45 
42 

3S 
73 

48 

N  on-Qo  vcmment 

145 

Bankruptcy     .     

218 

306 

87 
»4 

112 
79 

103 

221 

Total _ 

63S 

ass 

388 

625 

I  have  also  handled  some  corporation  reorganization  cases,  both 
In  tbe  eastern  district  of  Louisiana  and  In  tbe  southern  district  of 
Mississippi,  which  have  required  a  great  deal  of  time,  both  of  ad- 
ministrative work  and  tane  eansumed  In  heartngs,  stadylng  briefs, 
records,  and  masters'  reports,  as  weil  as  preparing  oplnioos.  In  my 
own  district  I  have  alao  had  a  number  of  such  proceedings  which 
have  likewise  taken  much  time. 

Besides,  under  the  Frazler-Lemke  unendment  to  the  bankruptcy 
law.  I  have  had  to  appoint  some  40  lefereea  or  conciliation  com- 
missioners to  deal  with  fanners'  proceeding,  wfaoae  rulings  I  have 
bad  to  review,  and  also  to  consider  matters  of  administration  in 
making  arrangements  for  funds  to  plant  their  crops  tn  the  spring, 
and  In  supervising  tbe  gathering  and  distribution  0«  proceeds  in 
the  faU.  This  takes  a  oonsldecBble  amount  of  time  in  chambers 
discussion  with  the  supervising  copclllatlon  commissioner,  who  I 
was  compelled  to  appoint  because  of  the  volume  of  business  under 
this  act  alone. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pobit  out  that  recent  leffialation  of  Con- 
gress is  producing  and  Is  calculated  to  produce  much  additional 
work  for  district  judges.  No  doubt  many  more  .cases  win  arise 
where  three  Judges  wlU  be  required,  where  the  eoneUtuttooallty  of 
Federal  statutes  Is  Involved,  and  we  vUl  have  to  respond  to  cUases 
of  that  nature  In  other  districts. 

Mineral  development  is  going  on  all  over  my  district;  gas  and 
oil  fields  are  being  brotigbt  in,  and  whenever  this  happens  more 
litigation  Invariably  finds  its  way  Into  the  Federal  courts. 

llie  populaUon  of  this  dtaitnct  unounta  to  something  in  excess 
of  IjOOOfiOO  people— more  than  liaU  at  tbat  of  the  State— and  tbe 
growing  commerce  of  the  port  of  Lake  Charles  U  beginning  to  add 
much  of  maritime  and  admlraitj  wwlc. 


When  I  was  appointed,  nearly  14  years  ago,  I  found  It  possible 
to  keep  up  with  my  district  fairly  well  and  to  sometimes  help  In 
other  districts,  as  well  as  to  sit  quite  often  with  the  court  of 
appeals;  but  for  the  past  5  years  I  have  not  been  able  to  finlab 
anywhere,  and  there  are  many  cases  waiting  on  my  docket  tbat 
should  have  been  tried  months  ago. 

For  the  term  beginning  at  Shreveport  February  21,  there  havs 
been  set  criminal  cases  alone  over  a  period  of  S  weeks  and  tn 
some  of  which  I  am  informed  by  the  district  attorney  frotn  one 
to  two  hundred  witnesses  have  been  sununoned  in  a  stn^  case 
from  all  over  tbe  cotintry.  If  theee  eases  are  tried,  which  seams 
probable,  the  district  attorney  thinks  from  1  to  2  weeks  will  be 
consumed  with  some  of  them  and  there  appears  little  prospect  of 
trying  any  civil  business  before  tbe  Jtine  term. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  work  as  it  exists  now  and  osr- 
talnly  with  the  prosp>ect  of  its  continued  growth,  amply  Justiflea 
tbe  addition  of  another  Judge  to  this  district. 

Ben  C.  DAWXUfB,  Jvdfft, 


The  Development  of  Raral  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  verm6nt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'^VES 

Wednesday,  April  €,  193i 


ADDRESS   OP  HON.    GEORGE  D.   AIKEN,   GOVERNOR  OF  VER- 
MONT, AT  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Reookd  the  address  of  tbe  Honorable 
a«or;e  D.  Aiken,  Qovtmor  of  Vermont,  discuflsing  the  de- 
velt^ment  of  rural  New  England  before  the  New  England 
Council  in  Boston  recently: 

The  development  of  rural  New  Aigland  Is  and  should  be  oon- 
Blstently  coordinated  with  the  industrial  and  recreatltmal  develop- 
ment of  our  States.  Those  who  live  on  the  farms  aX  northern  New 
England,  and  particularly  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peofrte  who 
spend  their  stnnmers  with  us,  furnish  an  Immense  outlet  for  the 
in-oducts  of  the  Industrial  cities  to  the  south.  It  Is  also  true  that 
tbe  prosperity  of  New  England  agriculture  depends  upon  the  buy- 
ing ablltty  of  the  employees  of  the  city  industries. 

Originally  largely  agriculture.  New  England  over  a  century  ago 
began  to  see  the  less  profitable  farm  of  the  bill  towns  being  aban- 
doned In  favor  of  the  more  profitable  and  easily  worked  areas  of 
the  great  western  agricultural  empire.  Tbe  abandonment  of  rural 
areas  in  New  England  continued  to  such  a  degree  that  between  the 
years  1880  and  1930  there  was  a  reduction  In  total  production  of 
many  crops  ranging  from  75  to  90  percent. 

Improved  agricultural  methods,  such  as  the  general  utilization 
of  the  silo  in  dairying  and  the  reduction  In  tbe  demand  for  hay 
as  the  automobile  gradually  suptsraeded  tbe  horse  as  a  means  of 
travel,  resulted  in  tbe  abandonment  of  still  Ixirther  vast  areas  of 
land  which  was  formerly  under  cultivation  or  used  as  pasturage. 

By  1930  tbotisands  of  New  England  farms,  which  our  forefathers 
bad  tilled  and  on  wbicL  they  bad  raised  their  families,  were  in  a 
state  of  diause.  imsuccessfully  resisting  the  encroachment  of  tbe 
forest  upon  the  open  Oelds  and  with  the  buildings  In  a  sad  state 
of  neglect  or  even  wholly  uninhabitable. 

Apparently  it  was  in  the  early  1920 's  that  a  moderate  return  to 
the  rural  areas  of  New  grigianrf  was  begun,  but  this  Immigration 
did  not  reach  appreciable  proportions  until  after  the  buslmw 
troublce  of  1929  and  1030  brought  many  people  to  ttae  raallBatton 
of  the  possibility  of  the  old  New  Kngland  farm  as  the  Ideal  home- 
stead. Ftom  1930  to  1937  there  has  probably  been  a  greater  tnfluz 
to  the  hill  towns  of  New  England  than  at  any  period  during  tlte 
last  century,  and  there  are  now  returning  to  our  rural  areas,  tn 
ever  Increasing  uinnbers,  the  descendants  at  those  people  wbom, 
60  to  100  years  ago,  New  England  loaned  to  the  rest  of  Uie  Nation. 

This  increase  In  rural  population  has  not  resulted  In  a  general 
increase  in  crop  production.  While  we  are  having  many  farms 
purchased  for  purely  agricultural  teaaons.  yet  most  of  the  people 
who  are  now  setUlag  the  MllBtdw  and  oountry  villages  m  New 
England  are  not  primarily  Interested  In  growing  crops,  but  are 
prcHnptad  by  the  realixatlon  that  a  home  among  our  Ifew  England 
hlUs  Is  tbe  ideal  place  to  live  richly,  to  raise  their  families  and 
to  enjoy  the  btoasfngs  whl^  nature  baa  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
her  children. 

The  tillage  land  and  pastures  of  aa  early  generation  are  reverting 
to  forest,  and.  under  such  conditioDS,  do  not  long  retain  a  sub- 
marginal  rating,  for  forests  are  a  valuable  asset  to  any  nation. 

The  penile  who  arc  settling  these  hill  farms  and  villages  are. 
for  tbe  moat  part,  not  whoUj  dependent  on  the  products  at  tbe 
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KoQ.  tnit  weun  part  of  their 
to  us  tram  aU  eomwa  ot  our 
6  mtnutMi'  drive  of  my  bouaa. 
titan  10  dlffarant  Stataa  of  the 
Tbay  buy  th»tr  bomas;  they 
for  carpenter*  and  other 
for  milk  and  other  farm 
liiem  become  lefal  dUwni  of 
iind  thia  peremtace  increaeea 
Kummer  people.  apcndLog  only 
(xime  earUar  and  stay  later  eael  i 
Vermont  or  Ooaasctleut  or  w! 
learlnc  ta  for  a  to  4  months 
loyalty  is  to  the  place  ai  thetr 
(tf  populatkm  Crom  which  they 
iitandard  of  llrtng  in  the 
t;ake  part  In  community 
people  who  have  always  lived 
iiequire  the  franknees  and 

To  what  extent  this 
saltan  place  we  cannot  exactly 
mu  of  19S5  Indicated  that 
f amlliea  living  on  farms  dorlni ; 
Tlotisly  cannot  be  taken  as 
the-farm  movement,  for  Includda 
thoiMands  ai  familiee  driven  hj 
on  unoccupied  farma  rather 
where  they  lived. 

It   was  freely  sUted   that 
theee  folks  would  gravitate 
unoccupied   once   mori.     To  aj 
(although   preeent   economic 
that  the  return  to  the  city 
nw  many  New  England  famn$>s 


Ivlng  from  other  sources,  coming 

xnmtry.    I  have  netghhcrs  within 

who.  5  years  ago.  lived  In  no  less 

Tnlon. 

rfpatr  the  buildings,  providing  work 

They  Increase  the  retail  market 

Approximately  80  percent   of 

community  wherein  they  locate, 

rear  after  year.     Instead  of  being 

I  or  S  or  4  months  with  us.  they 

year,  finally  becoming  citizens  of 

State  they  locate  in,  perhaps 

during  the  winter  season.    Their 

^doptkm  raUier  than  to  the  centers 

They  improve  by  example  the 

wherein  they  settle.     They 

They  give  of  their  ways  to  the 

in  the  hills  and.  In  return,  many 

of  their  nelghbarsw 

of   rural   New    England   has 

determine.     The  agricultural  cen- 

had  been  an  Increase  of  SI. 53a 

the  preceding  S  years.     This  ob- 

accurate   Index  of  the  back-to- 

in  this  number  were  undoubtedly 

pride  and  neceeslty  to  take  reftige 

k  public  relief  in  the  cities 
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take  up  their  Jobe  in  the  largei 

However,  the  retxim  to  the 
believe,  been  greatly  offset  by 
hills  of   ctnnparatlvely  well- 
ment  In  bualZMas  conditions 
their   home  in  the   country 
writers,   actors,  teachers,  and 
us.  until,  over  a  widespread 
cut  and   liaseachuaetts  and 
■hire,  the  problem  of 
own  solution  and  the  once 
economic  and  social  asset  to 

I  have  no  means  of  eetimatink 
brought  to  us  by  our  new  claa 
found  that  the  average  amouqt 
ehaae  of  home  and  first  year's 
to  between  four  and  five 
proximately  a  miUlon  dollar* 
««ilng  into  our  State  for  the 
every  year.     I  suppose  the 
ehueetts  and  Connecticut  Is 
And.  of  oourse,  the  first  year^ 
Dew  cittaens  ai  ours. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  In 
dollars  are  ipent  each  year  In 
hill  farms,  which  Immediately 
parity  and  increasicg  populati<^ 

While  I  believe  we  can 
praaent  agrleultural  aetlvttlea 
s  type  of  rural  development 
ward  to  and  which  will  doubt 
brings  to  us  the  highest  type 
mld^e  class      It  Is  not  alone 
which  attracts  them.    Of  course 
waters,  and  the  cool,  fresh  air  c 
upon  New  England  as  a  haven 
biiny,  the  soundnees  of  a  loea: 
to  uphold  the  individual  right  i 
boaae  against  the  encroachmen  : 
might  easily  beeome  centrallaet 
XBglaad  will  never  reeede  from 

Although  the  peofde  who  arc 
to  make  their  bonea  need  Uttl« 
thlngi  which  make  life  richer 
munttiee   more   attractive   to 
neighbors.  We  mtist  pay  more 
roads,  and  particularly  as 
pact   to   make   year-round 
rightfully  expect  the  advantage 
broo^t  to  all  oar  homea  at 
mtnt  maintain  a  high  standarjl 
for  the  enhaneement  of  soenU 
MBtrol  of  roadaklaa.    Recreattoi  ml 
.letlva  community  organtxatlona , 
uid  farm  bureaus,  all  strengthen 
them. 

Let  ua  not  for  an  instant  h 
?Vew  BnglazMl  agriculture,  whlcl 
of  prosperity:  yet.  by  enoouragipg 
oot  adapted  to  preeent-day 
that  many  a  hill  town  may 
to  brighter  pro^ecto  for  the 


industrial   conditions   improved, 
to  the  dtiea.  leaving  the  farms 
otrtaln   extent   this   proved    true 
c^ditlons   might   seem    to   Indicate 
prematxire),  and   1935  and   1936 
leaving  the  farm  once  more  to 
centers  of  population, 
city  of  this  type  of  family  has.  I 
Che  continued  immigration  to  the 
people  to  whom   the   Improve- 
brbught  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
hundreds  of   professional  people — 
>ther»— are   coming   to  live   among 
especially  In  western  Connectl- 
Vermont   and   New   Hamp- 
land  appears  to  be  finding  Its 
~  farm  has  become  a  profitable 
communities, 
the  actual  amotint  of  new  wealth 
of  citizens.     In  Vermont  we  have 
spent  by  a  new  family  for  pur- 
repairs  on  the  buildings  amounts 
dollars,  which  has  meant  ap- 
year  of  new  out-af-State  money 
purchase  and  repair  of  new  hometi 
expenditure  In  western  Masss- 
cobelderably  more  than  th]»  amount. 
»at  is  but  the  beginning  for  theae 


a  1  New  England  many   millions   of 
purchase  and  improvement  o.'  our 
lecome  a  source  of  increeislng  pros- 
to  our  communities, 
or  even  reasonably  increase  oxir 
Fet  this  residential  resettlement  is 
New  England  must  look  for- 
es be  Increasingly  Important.     It 
of  citlaen,  the  best  at  the  great 
;he  scenic  beauty  of  New  En^and 
they  love  the  green  bllla.  the  clear 
the  motmtains,  but  they  also  look 
and  Its  people's  sameness  and  sta- 
self -government,  a  determination 
of  man.  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
of  centralised  paternalism  which 
tyranny,  for  they  know  that  New 
the  posltkm  she  haa  taken, 
coming  to  the  New  England  hills 
incentive,  yet  we,  by  doing  those 
for  ourarives,  wlU  make  our  com- 
he    type   of    people    we    want    toe 
4ttentlon  to  the  upkeep  of  our  back 
winter  maintenance.  If  we  ex- 
at   our   new    familiee.    They 
of  electricity,   which  should   t>e 
based  on  honest  valuations.    We 
for  our  schools.    We  must  work 
valuee,  which  may  entail  public 
facilities,  both  indoors  and  out, 
well-suppcnted  churches,  granges, 
the  communities  that  maintain 

in  our  efforts  to  maintain  a  strong 

,  after  all.  Is  the  basic  fbundatton 

the  reoecupation  of  those  farms 

of  crop  production.  It  appears 

from  the  faded  glory  oC  the  past 
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Will  Loans  Solve  the  Problems  of  Railroads  and 

Industry? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  BINDERUP 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1938 

Mr.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  we  are  confronted 
with  a  proposal  for  Federal  financing  for  Industry.  TTie  gen- 
eral impression  has  been  given  the  country  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  enable  the  Reconstructioa 
Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans  to  the  smaller  business 
organizations  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  our  past  experience  with 
legislation  of  this  kind.  Under  pi-evious  legislation  the 
R  F.  C.  was  supposed  to  make  loans  to  .smaller  business 
and  industrial  organizations.  Accordingly  we  formed  an  in- 
dustrial bank  in  our  section  of  the  State,  taking  in  several 
covmties.  I  was  director  for  my  coimty.  We  had  several 
meetings;  we  went  to  greut  lengths  to  try  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements and  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corpomtlon,  even  to  the  length  of  having 
title  to  real  estate  examined  and  reviewed  from  the  date 
the  first  patent  was  received  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Some  of  the  directors  came  from  a  great  distance,  with  con- 
sideral^e  exijense  to  themselves.  Many  applications  were 
filed  and  sent  in  for  loans  for  business  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations of  the  size  that  exist  generally  In  our  section 
of  the  country.  But  not  a  single  loan  was  made.  Always 
there  was  some  technical  provision  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  which  the  directors  of  the  R.  F.  C.  determined  that 
the  application  did  not  meet  their  requirements. 

Of  course,  they  were  able  to  loan  Dawes*  bank  $90,000,OCO, 
which  was  insolvent  at  the  time.  Large  financial  and  Indus- 
tirial  organizations,  including  railroads,  were  able  to  secure 
loans.  Now.  I  had  no  objection  to  the  Federal  Government 
trsring  to  protect  depositors  who  were  in  danger  of  losing 
their  life  savings,  nor  do  I  object  to  the  Government  aiding 
railroads  which  are  greatly  in  need  of  assistance,  although 
I  believe  that  what  the  railroads  need  more  than  anything 
else  is  freight  and  passenger  business;  they  need  more  busi- 
ness rather  than  loans.  What  happened  when  we  did  make 
loans  to  the  railroads,  which  loans  were  supposed  to  enable 
the  railroads  to  make  repairs,  improve  their  rights-of-way, 
and  so  forth,  and  to  give  employment?  We  loaned  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad  some  $40,000,000.  Did  that  railroad 
use  It  for  repairs,  replacements,  and  so  forth?  No;  Morgan 
said  the  bonds  were  due.  The  railroad  protested,  the  Gov- 
ernment protested,  but  Morgan  still  said  the  bonds  were  due; 
and  Morgan  got  the  money. 

I  understand  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  no  doubt 
others,  are  now  greatly  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  make 
possible  loans  to  these  roads,  but  have  we  any  assurance 
they  wiD  be  able  to  use  the  money  to  meet  their  operating 
diiflculties? 

Is  is  not  just  possible  that  the  bonds  will  again  be  due.  and 
tliat  one  of  our  financial  masters,  of  which  I  use  the  House; 
of  Morgan  as  a  sjmibol,  will  take  the  money  as  has  previously 
been  the  case,  and  that  the  railroads  will  be  just  where  they 
were  before? 

I  have  said  that  what  the  railroads  need  is  business.  They 
need  increased  freight  to  haul;  they  need  additional  pas- 
sengers. That  is  one  of  the  primary  troubles  with  the  rail- 
roads today.  Increased  freight  rates  and  loans  will  not  solve 
the  railroad  problem.  Another  thing  the  railroads  need  is 
to  have  the  financial  parasites  that  have  been  feeding  on 
them  these  many  years  taken  off  their  backs.  Read  the 
Investigation  which  has  been  going  on  In  the  Senate.  Note 
how  these  great  financial  and  banking  organizations  have 
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absolutely  controlled  not  otUy  the  flrmneial  operations,  in- 
cluding the  watering  of  stocl^  and  bonds,  but  have  virtually 
dictated  the  management  and  physical  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads. Note  how  these  roads  have  been  fleeced  by  these 
same  financial  organizations  in  the  reorganizations  many  of 
these  railroads  have  been  compelled  to  undergo. 

Note  also  that  the  same  flnanrlal  and  banking  institutions 
that  own  or  control  the  railroad  also  own  and  control  most 
of  the  business  organizations  from  which  the  railroads  must 
purchase  their  supplies  and  equipment,  and  that  they  com- 
pel the  railroads  to  purchase  from  these  business  organiza- 
tions at  exorbitant  prices.  I  call  attmtion  to  statements 
made  by  at  least  two  presidents  of  midwestem  railroads  in 
which  they  asked  relief  from  this  situation  by  requesting 
that  the  Government  finance  the  railroads  and  release  them 
from  the  grip  of  these  financiers. 

I  supported  the  present  bill  In  the  hope  that  some  assist- 
ance to  the  smaller  business  and  industrM  organisations  will 
be  glren  that  win  be  helpful,  althongh  I  express  great  doubt 
as  to  the  benefit  of  loaus  to  either  business  organizatioos  or 
railroads  under  present  oonditions  and  until  we  release  both 
the  railroads  and  business  from  the  domination  and  control 
of  a  few  great  organizations  of  capital  In  this  country  which 
now  exercise  that  controL 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  nabitet  that  I  wish  to  disruss. 
I  have  heard  It  repeatedly  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  this  is  a  Rorjsevcit  depression,  or  that  the  depression 
of  1920  was  a  Hoover  depression.  In  my  opinion,  the  one 
is  scarcely  more  true  than  the  other.  The  xindertylng  cause 
for  the  two  depressions  mentioned  is  the  same  cause  that 
has  brought  on  every  depression  our  country  has  ever  expe- 
rienced— more  than  25  in  150  years,  or  1  in  about  every  6 
years.  The  real  cause  of  each  one  of  these  depresstcms  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
delegated  the  power  to  create  the  money  supply  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  hands  of  private  sources.  Any  monetary  sys- 
tem by  which  the  expansion  of  the  Nation's  money  supply  is 
controlled  by  the  optimism  of  the  bankers  or  by  the  optimism 
of  the  borrower  of  bank  credit,  or  by  which  the  contraction 
of  our  money  supply  is  determined  by  the  fear  or  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  banker  or  the  borrower,  is  an 
unsound  and  dishonest  monetary  system.  Any  system 
wherein  the  creating  and  maintaining  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  to  enable  the  people  of  our  Nation 
to  exchange  with  each  other  the  goods  and  services,  the 
great  natural  resources  with  which  we  have  been  so  abun- 
dantly blessed  by  a  beneficent  Creator,  and  which  our  inven- 
tive genius,  skill,  and  industry  enaUe  us  to  produce  com- 
mensurate with  the  maximum  of  our  people  to  consume, 
with  full  employment  of  all  our  employable  people  on  the 
basis  of  the  highest  standard  of  living  which  our  Nation  can 
afford — I  repeat,  any  monetary  system  under  which  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  having  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  In  circu- 
lation to  accomplish  the  above,  that  depends  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  bankers  of  our  etmntry  to  create  our  money 
supply  by  loaning  the  banks'  credit  to  borrowers,  or  upon  the 
willingness  of  our  borrowers  to  secure  loans  from  these  banks, 
is  an  unsound,  unstable,  unjust,  and  dishonest  monetary  sys- 
tem. By  money  I  Include  bank  credit,  created  demand  bank 
deposits,  which  we  call  bank-deposit  currency,  and  which  is 
used  to  conduct  about  95  percent  of  the  Nation's  business. 

I  claim  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  charged  under  that  great  docimient 
to  create  the  money  of  the  Natlan  and  to  regulate  its  value, 
to  delegate  this  power  to  any  other  governmental  agency 
and  much  less  to  private  dtiaens  and  private  owned  or- 
ganizations. Under  our  present  system  It  is  not  only  possi- 
ble but  the  records  show  that  it  has  been  done,  for  private 
citiaens  and  private  organizatioDS  to  not  only  Infloenee  but 
to  actually  bring  about  a  detraction  d  the  people's  nuxiey 
supply  and  to  bring  depressions  upon  the  ooaotzy  with  the 
terrible  destruction  and  ruin  these  dcfveasMms  bring  to  the 
country  and  to  our  people.  I  call  your  attentioa  to  the 
tiesfitsaaax  of  1900-21,  taronght  on  hr  the  actton  U  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Board  in  their  meeting  of  May  18.  1920,  which 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  action  of  private  baakera  who 
acted  as  advisers  to  that  Board.  I  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  Bankers'  Asaociatlan  actuary  tent 
letters  to  the  private  bankers  ol  the  country.  caJlinc  upon 
them  to  restrict  credit,  to  call  in  loans,  and  to  reCuae  to  make 
new  ones,  which  action  is  shonn  in  tbt  hearings  now  in 
progress  before  the  Banking  and  Cuxrency  Oommittae  of  (he 
House,  thus  destroying  our  m<3aey  tupfiy  and  brlogliig 
misery  and  want  upon  our  people. 

We  cry  "Roosevelt  depresdon,"  "Hoover  detuesaion.'*  or  a 
*^ardin«-WllSQn  depressioa,"  azid  we  woold  then  call  the 
depression  of  1907  a  "Theodore  Ftooaefelt  demailao.*  wheD, 
as  a  matter  at  fact,  they  are  all  eauaed  by  our  univat,  un- 
sound, and  dishooest  monetary  system;  to  the  tect  that  Coa- 
gress  Itself  has  delegated  Its  oonillf  tKnal  fnaetloa  and  dutr 
to  private  individuals  and  prlvaiie  flnanrlal  tautttutions,  and 
in  some  measure  to  executive  agef  leles  of  the  FBderal  Oovem- 
ment,  private  banking  organiations  through  which  the  eoo- 
trol  of  the  mooetary  policy  of  the  country  t&  the  creathig 
and  destroying  of  the  people's  money  supply.  9ft  percent  of 
which  is  bankers'  credit  current,  Is  lodged  ehieOy  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  the  largest  flnanclers  of  the  country  who 
are  at  the  head  of  our  hanking  system.  Does  anyone  doubt 
that  these  financiers  would  operkte  that  mone^tary  policy  to 
the  best  interests  of  these  flnandiers  ttwrnaelveit 

Let  us  quit  playing  poli  Ics.  Lf!t  ua  quit  shouting  that  ft  is 
the  tariff,  or  that  It  is  tne  taxing  program  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Let  us  quit  making  matters  worse  by  causing  more 
fear  and  further  taking  confidence  of  the  people  by  continu- 
ing expounding  fear  «xl  crying  "dictatorship"  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  let  us  get  down  to  fundamentals  and  place 
the  blame  where  it  really  belongs,  as  I  have  outlined  above. 
Let  us  at  least  go  a  kmg  way  irt  solving  our  great  problem 
by  living  up  to  the  Constitution  and  correcting  our  m««tA|tf* 
and  do  the  one  thing  that  will  do  more  than  everything  else 
In  eliminating  the  cause  of  depnxsions.  more  than  anything 
else  tn  restoring  and  maintaining  that  prosperity  to  which 
our  people  and  our  coimtry  are  entitled,  and  that  one  thing  is 
to  establish  In  the  Nation  an  honest,  Inst,  and  stable  mone- 
tary system  In  line  with  the  Constitution  and  the  duty  it 
imposes  on  the  Congress  Its^. 

We  have  had  depressions  under  high  tariffs  and  under  low 
tariffs;  we  have  had  depressions  under  high  taxes  and  under 
low  taxes;  we  have  had  depressions  under  Republican  admin- 
istrations and  under  Democratic  administrations.  Dictator- 
ships come  as  the  result  of  a  r?voIt  of  the  underprivileged 
people  of  a  nation  against  economic  conditions  that  con- 
front them,  economic  conditions  brought  about  largely  as 
a  result  of  centralised  economic  control.  You  can  have  an 
economic  dictatorship  as  well  as  a  political  dictatorship  and 
the  latter  Is  generally  the  result  of  the  former. 

Henry  Ford,  who  has  frequently  been  quoted  in  this  body 
with  relation  to  taxation  and  labor  legislation  that  were 
under  consideration,  recently  slated  that  the  present  de- 
presskui  was  caused  by  dor  financiers,  who  would  break  the 
cotmtry  in  order  to  gain  control!  of  all  the  industry  of  the 
Nation.  These  financiers  before  have  influenced  our  bank- 
ing institutions  to  curtail  credit,  to  oaB  In  loana.  and  to  re- 
fuse to  make  new  ones,  thus  destroying  the  Nation's  monegr 
supply  and  preventing  money— bankers'  credit  money — 
from  being  placed  into  drcuIaUon.  untQ  they — these  finan- 
ciers— oould  accomplish  thetr  ptvpose.  Ifight  not  that  be 
what  is  happening  in  this  countiT  today?  Tliey  do  not  Uke 
labor  legislation;  they  do  not  like  to  pay  taxes  to  take  care 
of  people  who  are  in  need,  in  need  beeause  of  conditiflps 
brought  on  the  coimtry  as  a  result  of  the  policies  and  control 
exercised  by  these  same  flnauciecs.  lliey  want  a  return  to 
that  happy  situation  where  they  themselves  not  only  control 
the  economic  policies  of  the  Nation  but  the  political  poUdes 
as  welL 

These  are  the  men  irtio  control  oor  monetary  pohcy,  and  it 
is  because  they  conUci  the  monetary  system  and  moneUury 
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policy  of  the  Natkm  that  they  h  ive  been  and  are  able  to  con- 
trol Industry;  to  hftve  centralize  1  economic  and  political  con- 
trol In  themMlves.  TUce  awa  '  from  these  men  monetary 
control  and  yoQ  haTe  ebmlnata  their  poUtlcal  tmd  economic 
dlctatonhip,  and  you  have  alai  eliminated  the  source  from 
which  the  propaganda  derignel  to  ipread  fear  and  destroy 
confldenoa,  from  which  such  srles  as  "dictatorship"  often 
emanate,  wtWD  these  financiers  rant  to  destroy  s'^meone  or  to 
destroy  the  prestige  of  a  party  who  they  feel  stands  la  thetr 
way. 

Let  ua  f orerer  ftlminat.e  the  ]  olitical  and  economic  control 
ezcrdaed  tagr  theae  would-be  flxu  ndal  masters  by  taking  from 
them  the  monetary  control  of  the  Nation,  by  placing  that 
monetary  control  where  the  Goi  latitutkm  of  the  United  States 
placed  It,  right  here  In  thla  Coi  gress,  and  let  us  exercise  our 
constltuttoiud  right  and  duty  of  creating  money  supply  of  the 
Nation,  whether  it  be  tegal-tei  ider  money  or  credit-created 
demand -depoalt  correney — ^whl:h.  after  all.  is  based  on  the 
credit  of  the  Qovemment,  eien  thoui^  we  have  allowed 
private  banking  InstitutiaDS  o  create  and  destroy  it  at 
will — and  let  us  see  to  it  that  %  sulllclent  amount  of  m<Miey 
and  credit  ia  kept  In  circulatiiin  at  aU  times  to  secure  oiir 
people  In  that  measure  of  stafc  ie  prosperity  which.  I  repeat. 
our  great  reaouroes  and  the  ab  lity  of  our  people  to  produce 
entitle  them  to.  aiui  which  ^nil  solve  our  unemi^osrment 
problem — the  great  problem  Ch  it  confronts  us  today  and  the 
^xy  thing,  more  than  any  olher,  that  might  lead  to  the 
downfall  of  our  great  democracy,  and  which  might  well  be 
the  very  thing  that  would  Just  fy  our  fear  of  a  dictatorship. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  Natior  is  provided  with  an  adequate 
money  supply  that  will  enable  ( ur  people  to  enjoy  that  maxi- 
mum of  consumption  which  siould  be  limited  c«ily  by  our 
resources  and  our  ability  to  prt  duce. 

This  is  not  a  party  issue,  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  my  party  to  the  i  tatements  made  on  the  floor 
Saturday  that  there  ii  a  move  m  to  destroy  Roosevelt,  and  I 
leave  it  your  Imagination  what  effect  the  result  of  that  move, 
if  successful,  would  have  on  tlie  Democratic  Party.  I  have 
not  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Rx>sevelt.  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  has  any  thought  of  try  ng  to  be  a  dictator.  I  believe 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarians  that  has  ever  occu- 
pied that  high  office.  I  believ!  he  has  used  his  best  efforts 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  better  s  andard  of  living  and  to  bring 
happiness  az>d  security  to  the  common  people  of  this  coun- 
try. But  I  believe  tliat  he  has  been  ill-advised  in  monetary 
matters.  Just  as  his  predecessor  s  were  ill-advised  in  monetary 
matters.  And  I  further  believe  that  he  can  never  attain  the 
economic  objectives  which  he  tias  so  nobly  advocated  until 
we  do  estaUUsh  an  honest.  Jast.  and  righteous  monetary 
system  in  this  country.  The  m  onetary  policy  of  this  country 
Is  in  the  hands  of  Congress  anl  Congress  only,  placed  there 
by  the  Constitution,  and  If  y(u  want  to  save  Roosevelt,  If 
you  want  to  save  the  Democrat  c  Party.  If  you  want  to  throw 
off  the  economte  and.  yes.  nlitlcal  control  that  a  few 
financiers,  a  few  great  fhaanda  organisations  have  exercised 
snd  are  exercising  over  our  gr  mt  NtiUon;  yes,  I  say,  if  you 
want  to  save  our  great  demoascy.  you  should  Join  with  us 
tn  solving  this  monetary  proble  n  and  do  it  now. 

We  have  heard  much  about  « Tongreas  delegating  Its  power, 
but  I  say  to  you  that  Oongres  never  delegated  a  greater 
power  to  anyone  than  it  does  rben  It  delegates  the  control 
of  the  monetary  policy  of  tlie  Mttlon  to  a  Government 
bureau  or  board,  or  to  private  ::ttlsens  and  private  Interests. 
This  is  one  board  or  bureau  hat  should  absolutely  be  an 
agent  of  the  Congress  and  notK  bag  else,  and  Congress  should 
tPn  mandatory  instruction  to  that  agent  as  to  Just  how 
wanta  that  agent  U  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
Congress  and  Coniress  alone  should  create  all 
the  money  of  thla  country,  ani  private  banking  and  finan- 
cial organlatlons  should  be  sttipped  of  this  power.  If  we 
want  to  restore  stable  eonditons  tn  this  country,  if  we 
want  to  make  it  possible  f or  oi  r  people  to  enjoy  that  stable 
pro^erlty  to  which  they  are  Entitled.  Congress  should  act 
and  act  aom. 


Cong^ress  Reasserts  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  L.  BOYER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  6,  1938 


EDXTORIAL  FROM  THE  QUINCT    (ILL.)    HERALD- WHIO 


Mr.  BOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Quincy  Herald- Whig,  of   Quincy.  III.: 

The  turbxilent  time  that  the  executive  reorganization  bill  Is 
having  tn  Congress  Is  signlflcant,  but  the  real  significance  has  had 
but  little  public  expression.  The  real  slgnlflcance  Is  not  the  actual 
merit  or  lack  of  merit  of  the  bill  The  deeper  significance  is  the 
reaaEscrtion  of  authority  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  rising  to  Impressive  power  of  the  political  forces 
arrayed  against  the  President. 

Oood  and  impartial  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the  reorgan- 
ization bill,  while  there  may  be  objection  to  some  details,  Is  based 
upon  sound  principles  of  government  Arthur  Krock  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Walter  Llppmann  the  columnist,  editorial  writers  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  even  Herbert  Hoover  himself 
deny  that  the  bill  estab'uahes  any  "dictatorship."  The  opinion  cf 
Edward  Bartelt,  the  Quincy  man  who  is  commissioner  of  accounts 
and  deposits  In  the  Treasury  Department,  not  at  all  a  political 
appointment.  Is  Impressive  In  that  It  points  out  clear  advantages 
In  the  new  measure  over  the  present  method  of  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  Government.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
how  many  persons  sending  telegrams  to  Washington  really  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  merits  of  the  measure  The  bill  probably 
needs  amendment  in  details,  but  there  are  no  differences  that 
should  not  be  straightened  out  In  conf^rpncp  committee. 

The  deeper  slgnmcance  of  the  bill  which  in  another  day  would 
have  gone  sailing  through  in  even  much  worse  form.  Is  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  tlie  Govrrnment  is  reasserting  Itself.  This 
in  itself  Is  encouraging,  if  the  authority  l.s  used  with  the  discre- 
tion that  the  Constitution  sought  tn  establish.  The  only  ulti- 
mately sound  democratic  proces.s  Is  the  maintenance  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  three  branchea  of  Government  In  their  intended 
vigor 

The  political  ImplicaMon  of  the  "rpvolt"  of  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress Is  just  as  significant  Unquestlpnably  there  is  politics  In 
the  attack  upon  the  reorRanlzati  on  bill,  a  determination  to  force 
an  advantage  that  the  discussion  over  the  measure  presents.  The 
primaries  of  next  week  may,  and  the  elections  in  November  surely 
will,  give  some  indications  as  to  whether  the  people  are  with  the 
President  or  his  opponent'^ 

The  flght  on  the  reorganization  bill  does  have  deep  significance. 
Its  significance  Is  not  that  thousands  of  telegrams  can  be  sent 
to  Congress  with  probably  less  than  1  percent  of  the  senders  really 
understanding  the  complex  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  measure 
does  not  Involve  such  an  elementary  and  objectionable  principle 
aa  did  the  court  reorganization  bill.  The  significance  of  the 
"revolt"  Is  the  rea&sertion  of  authority  by  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Meanwhile,  In  a  less  turbulent  political  day.  the  bill  would  go 
to  conference  committee  and  some  of  the  details  Improved  but 
the  admittedly  good  provlslon.s  would  be  retained  Under  tha 
present  political  disturbed  conditions   anything  may  happen. 


The  Group  Health  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1938 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  discussion  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  Introduction  of  House  Resolution  452.  calling  for 
an  InvesUgratlon  of  the  acUvities  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  opposing  group  health  and  other  similar  coopera- 
tive plans  for  budgeting  sickness  costs,  shows  clearly  that 
there  are  a  number  of  vital  issues  which  are  not  clearly 
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understood,  and  concermng  vhidi  there  are  many  mistaken 
Ideas. 

The  secretary  of  Qroup  Health  Associataon,  Inc.,  under 
date  of  April  4,  1938.  addressed  a  letter  to  Members  d 
Congress  in  the  endeavor  to  clear  up  some  of  these  mis- 
understood  points.  I  am  askinc  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Cohgbessiomal  Rbcou  so  that  all  who  are  concerned 
about  this  vitally  important  controversy  may  have  the  bei^fit 
of  this  statement. 

AnnL4.  1888. 

Mt  Dkab  Repkxsentatzvx:  Out  at  jour  experlenoe  with  puiiUc 
problems  you  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  having  the  major 
facts  involved  in  any  iMue  brougiii  otoarly  And  dlspmssionately  to 
the  attentkta  of  tboee  who  must  deal  with  them.  I  believe  that  if 
^u  knew  the  facts  about  our  Group  Health  AaBoclation  you  wo«ld 
help  MM.  We  need  your  btip.  That  la  why  X  am  turning  to  you 
now. 

There  Is  nothing  strange  or  •aerw  about  our  organization  or  Its 
work.  It  has  onty  the  old  hooiely  background  of  organized  self- 
help.  Since  the  Isnes  bave  become  public.  It  is  Important  to  us 
that  you.  as  a  public  official,  beomne  accurately  informed. 

Those  of  us  who  an  meoabets  of  Qroup  Health  Association  are 
a  plain,  caoBerratlve.  unpretentious  group  ot  Fsdsiml  employees 
who  ask  no  charity  or  no  pubUc  support,  but  who  by  our  own 
efforts  and  within  our  means  desire  to  prorlde  oiuselves  with  more 
adequate  medical  servloes.  Our  efforts  arc  unrelated  to  any  local 
or  national  movement.  We  seek  through  a  nuitual  organization  to 
provide  ourselves  and  our  fan^Ules  wtth  a  kind  of  medical  service 
we  urgently  need  and  for  which  «s  can  afford  to  pay. 

It  is  n:iQored  that  ve  are  rpoosoring  sortaliasd  medicine,  that 
we  are  adr'ocatlng  a  special  brand  of  tosuranoe  oe  state  medicine, 
and  that  with  ulterior  motives  we  are  h»/^riTtg  some  new  and 
insidious  reform.  Nothing  cotild  be  fiulher  from  the  truth.  What 
we  are  doing  has  been  successfully  done  by  employed  grot^as  in 
industry  for  several  decades.  Many  of  tbe  doctocs  opposing  our 
efforts  are  themselves  en^aktyed  on  a  contract  bads  as  are  the 
physicians  employed  by  the  Group  Healtli  Association. 

ICy  fellow  members  of  the  Oroup  Health  Association  and  I  are 
tn  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Oovctnment.  We  need  your  under- 
standing help.  May  we.  outside  at  oOoe  hours,  see  yon  at  your 
conveniexkce  and  give  you  briefly  Information  we  tbink  you  will 
be  glad  to  have,  at  the  same  time  answering  any  questions  that 
may  have  arisen  in  your  mind  eonosming  us? 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  T.   Bbut, 
Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  Trustees  and  Members 

of  tne  Oroup  Health  Atsoeiaticm.  Inc. 

In  their  statentents  to  me,  various  persons  have  indicated 
that  they  are  confused  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  expense  of 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  Federal  employees  who  are 
members  of  Oroup  Health  Association.  Inc..  is  being  met. 
These  members  pay  monthly  dues.  Single  members  contrib- 
ute $2JK)  per  month,  while  family  members  pay  $3  JO  per 
month.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  other  similar  asssocia- 
Uons.  these  dues  appear  to  be  conservative.  Riere  is  no  in- 
tention whatsoever  of  asking  for  congressional  appropriations 
to  meet  the  cost  of  rendering  these  services  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. They  merely  wish  to  be  permitted  cooperatively  to 
secure  more  adequate  medical  and  hospital  care  thrtngh  a 
prepayment  budget  plan. 

A  considerable  number  of  physicians,  including  doctcn^ 
who  are  practicing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  commu- 
nicated with  my  aCBoe.  They  earnestly  deshe  that  H.  R.  452 
be  approved.  Although  they  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  Group  Health  Association.  Inc..  and  with  the  objectives  of 
this  resolution,  they  are  afraid  to  come  out  openly  with  sup- 
porting statements  or  evidence.  The  facts  with  which  these 
physicians  are  acquainted  can  only  he  brought  out  through 
an  appropriate  congressional  investigation. 

Another  group  who  have  expressed  Umnselves  most  em- 
phatically to  me  and  to  other  Members  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  incluae  those  who  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  educa^tional  institutions  for  training 
medical  practitioners.  Leading  educators  in  positions  of  au- 
thority are  saying  that  the  strangle  hold  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  upon  the  organizaUon  of  medical  in- 
struction, the  courses  offered,  teaching  procedures  employed, 
and  the  relationships  between  these  medical  colleges  and 
hospitals  connected  with  them,  are  aD  such  as  to  obstruct 
educational  progress.  We  have  boasted  in  America  of  pro- 
fessional academic  freedom  in  our  sdiools  and  colleges.  It 
is  qtdte  apparent  that  academic  freedom  no  longer  exists 


In  our  medical  educational  Inrtttutloiis.  Ulxn  this  ground 
alone,  if  upon  no  other,  I  consider  that  the  effort  eApended 
in  this  proposed  InvestlsatioQ  win  yield  results  of  far-read^ 
tag  significance  to  the  improvement  of  medieal  pracUoe  In 
Amolca. 

Further  evidence  of  bbstnictive  tactics  In  eonnectloD  wtth 
a  cooperative  health-service  plan  is  offered  by  the  situation 
in  San  n-aneisco.  A  medical  and  hospital  aeiw ice  system  for 
municipal  employees  was  e^ahlished  by  charter  amendment 
adopted  in  San  Francisco  on  March  9.  1837.  by  a  vote  of 
76,749  to  56,616. 

The  proposal  to  ask  the  board  of  supervisors  to  submit  such 
a  charter  amendment  had  previously  been  approved  by  a 
referendum  vote  of  the  city  employees,  7,428  voting  in  favor 
and  939  voting  against 

It  now  appears  that  due  to  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
opposing  dominant  group  of  medical  practitioners  in  ^ite 
of  t±te  fact  that  the  idan  had  been  accepted  by  795  outstazid- 
Ing  and  well-known  physicians  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  the 
leading  hospitals  of  the  State,  the  practical  operation  of  the 
health-service  system  was  held  'ip  by  court  action.  Theae 
employees  are  ntrt  receiving  the  service  to  which  the  charter 
amokiment  clearly  entitles  them  pending  a  chedsion  of  the 
State  supreme  court  tn  regard  to  the  compulsory  feature  of 
the  plan,  "nie  hearing  of  this  matter  by  the  Supreme  Court 
win  be  lieW  on  April  7.  1«38. 


What  Becomes  of  the  Monejr  Appropriated  to 
Build  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  World's  Mirhtiest 
Structure? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedneMiOM.  April  6.  1938 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Just  beginning  on  m 
contract  calling  for  the  oompletkm  of  the  world's  moat 
marvelous  and  mighty  navigation,  flood-control,  reclama- 
tion, and  hydroelectric  dam.  which  is  being  built  on  the 
CdumlHa  River,  in  the  eastern  part  at  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  statement  has  been  made  many  times  upon  the  floor 
-olMMs  House  that  the  sums  of  money  approfxlated  for  thia 
work  are  an  going  to  enrich  the  State  of  Washington.  lUs 
is  not  a  fact,  and  in  these  brief  remarks  I  intend  to  prove 
that  those  who  make  such  a  statement  are  in  ermr. 

To  date  the  total  pay  roll  directly  at  Qnxi6  Coulee  has  pot 
into  circulation  $21,849,605.73  among  workmen  v^io  were 
provided  27.469.743  man-hours  of  employment.  It  is  a  con- 
servative assertion  to  say  that  at  lc»st  $14,000,000  of  this 
sum  found  its  way  back  to  the  States  east  of  the  wis-^s^lppi 
River  for  the  purchase  of  thoee  things  that  these  workmen 
and  their  families  required.  To  date  there  has  been  spent 
on  all  materials  that  have  gone  into  this  gargantuan  struc- 
ture the  sum  of  (34,015>I9.31.  While  it  is  true  that  approx- 
imately SO  percent,  or  $17j00O4M0,  of  this  sum  was  spent 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  major  part  of  it  was  for 
cement,  and  a  large  part  of  that  sum  tn  the  next  move 
again  went  for  the  benefit  of  and  to  enrich  people  living 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 


arnwa  that 


.T  rauvii 


There  were  40  States,  exclusive  of  the  State  oi  Washing- 
ton, in  which  a  portion  ol  this  money  was  spent,  turinging  to 
them  new  business,  new  employment,  and  a  new  wealth. 
There  was  more  than  $2,000,000  of  the  total  sum  spent  in 
each  of  the  States  of  Cailfomla.  Illinois,  and  Indiana  directly 
on  account  of  this  constructiexi.  There  was  more  than 
$1,500,000  spent  in  a  slmOar  manner  in  each  of  the  States 
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of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
ton.  and  New  Jersey  UMrt 
$900,000  in  each  State.    While] 
rado,  Connecticut,  Delaware. 
Michigan,  Mljeourt.  Wisconsin 
each  had  more  than  1100.000 
them. 

The  facta  and  ftixirea  that  I 


Penniylvanla.    In  Minnesota.  Ore- 
was  directly  spent  more  than 
the  States  of  Alabama.  Colo- 
l4wa,  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
and  the  District  of  CQlumt>la 
of  direct  expenditures  wtthln 


WMOLS  NATTOM  BSMIFll'IU 

have  here  stated  conclusively 
prove  In  theee  times  of  extreiAe  unemployment  and  lagflng 
business,  particularly  Ln  the  Held  of  capital  Industry,  that 
the  spread  of  the  money  app  oprlated  for  the  construction 
of  the  Orand  Coulee  Dam  Is  pr  ovlng  to  be  a  naUonal  blessing 
and  aiding  tn  part  to  solve  our  pressing  economic  problems. 
rao/BCT  sHocu  n  HAlrsKn  to  coMrtmoN 
Now  that  the  contract  for  tie  completion  of  this  dam  has 
been  signed  and  work  thereun  ler  commenced.  It  Is  certainly 
not  in  the  interests  of  economy  nor  the  part  of  wisdom  to 


delay  its  completion  by  InsufBc 
grass  has  authorUed  113.000. 


ent  appropriations.   The  Con- 
K)0  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 


This  sum  should  have  been  12  k.000,000.  because  at  least  that 
amount  could  be  used  efBclent  y  and  wisely  in  hastening  the 


finishing  of  this  great  project 
througUout  the  Nation  In  the 


ind  would  have  reflec^ed  Itself 
^ddlt.onal  demand  for  capital 


goods  In  all  paru  of  the  Unlt(  d  States  just  as  the  facts  and 
figures  disclosed  previous  expe  idltures  have  done.  This  fact 
is  so  much  more  convincing  a  nd  Impressive  when  we  realiM 
that  every  doUar  of  this  mo&e  r  wUl  come  back  into  the  Fed- 
gnU  Trtifury.  because  it  la  n  erely  in  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
vance made  for  a  self- liquidating  undertaking.    Of  all  of  the 

way.  or  those  that  have  been 
at  the  head  of  the  list. 


great  public  works  now  under 
completed,  this  project  stands 


Recently  there  appeared  In 
an  article  written  by  Harold 
facts  and  figures  Indicating 


generating  units  there  would 


fair,  or  li  he  understood  his 


r4L«a  novAOAWSA  txtmwuntin  rowwn  maskr 


the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Fleming  purporting  to  quote 

that  upon  the  completion  of 


Coulee  Dam  and  the  installall  sn  of  lU  18  giant  hydroelectric 


be  a  vast  amount  of  lurplus 


lubject.  he  would  have  to  say 


The  ruihkSB  private  power 


intereita  of  America  have  be- 


oome  desperate  and  wrecUesi  since  the  recent  decision  of 
the  United  SUtes  Supreme  pourt  on  holding  companiea. 
the  effsot  of  which  la  to  ulllmatalj  dissolve  their  vicious 
corporate  scheme  by  which  th  »y  have  been  conalsteolly  rob- 
bing American  cltlsens.  and  vhen  X  read  articles  such  as  I 
have  just  referred  to  X  cannot  refrain  from  being  led  to  be- 
lieve that  If  they  were  not  inspired  they  were,  at  any  rate, 
iugfested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  complete  answer  and  challenge  to  those 
who  assert  there  la  a  dnager  [of  an  overaupply  of  electrical 
energy,  in  light  of  the  hundreAs  of  uses  to  which  that  magic 
power  is  belnff  put  today,  Uei  in  the  fact  that  nowhere  in 
the  United  SUtes  dots  such  i\  rplui  exist.  IX  the  rates  to  ths 


ultimate  consumer  are  sufficiently  reasonable.  It  is  well  to 
ask  ihoae  who  assert  a  danger  of  overproduction  of  electrical 
energy.  Where  In  this  country,  with  rates  such  as  are  being 
charged  in  Tacoma.  Wash.,  by  Its  municipal  plant,  is  there 
an  existing  surplus? 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  collea«\ies  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  through 
the  CoKOKESsioNAL  RicoRD,  to  Other  fair-minded.  Impartial 
Americans  everywhere,  the  true  facta  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  this  brief  statement  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  electrical  energy. 


We  Would    Do   It   Again— Wars   Are  Futile   and 
Stupid  and  Settle  Nothing,  As  a  Rule 


electrical  energy.  I  do  not  c  uUlenge  the  good  faith  of  the 
vriur  but  X  challenge  his  kn(  wledge  of  the  subject  that  he 
pretends  to  discuss.  His  flgires  u  to  total  Installsd  gen- 
erating capfxcity  are  not  thoe  i  furnished  by  reliable  Federal 
atenoiea,  but  rather  those  gl^en  out  as  propaganda  by  the 
Fower  Trust  of  AnMrica.  Hi  states  a  maximum  Installed 
capacity  figure  and  then  poin  j  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
use  U  about  10  percent  of  S4ch  installed  capacity.    To  be 


that  no  hjrtfroeleetrtc  plaat  ev  ir  pretends  to  have  a  use  equal 
to  the  InslaUed  capacity,  bees  use  the  variation  of  the  water 
flow  from  maximum  to  minimum  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. A  M-peroent  to  M-Mrcent  consumption  from  a 
hjrdro  plant  is  about  the  ma  limura  that  can  be  used.  In 
other  words,  aooouat  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  hydro- 
generated  power  needs  to  be  c  asaified  as  primary  power  and 
secondary  power,  and  In  oui  western  streams  about  one- 
third  of  the  raiuUmum  generi  Uon  is  secondary  power  which 
cannot  be  counted  upon  f cr '<  ontlauous  flow. 

too  uvm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OK  MI.NNKSOTA 

IN  'THY.  HOl'SK  OK  HKrRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  193i 


RADIO  ADDnESar'J  BY  HON 
ERNDT  LUNDEHN,  AND  HON 
e.  i93S 


JEANNTTTB     RANKIN.     HON. 
HAROLD  KNUTSON  ON  APRIX* 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  so  generously 
given  me  by  the  House,  I  herewith  insert  several  short  re- 
marks made  over  Stutlon  WJSV  at  noon  today  by  Hon. 
Jeannette  Rankin,  first  woman  Member  of  Congress,  Senator 
EnHisT  Lmtjtnn,  and  myself,  who,  as  Members  of  the  House 
of  RepresentAtlve.H,  together  with  47  colleagues,  voted  against 
America's  enirunce  Iniu  the  war  21  years  ago  today,  as 
follows: 

Hun.  JsANNrm  Rankin  Aa  tho  Artt  ftnd  only  woman  Mffm- 
bor  of  th«  UnU«Hl  HUimi  CoiigrriM  whrii  wiir  wn«  declnred  I  WRnt 
l»»  urgn  moihrr*  uml  futhiTu  ivnrywiiorw  to  work  MgKlnat  wixr 
whllt  there  la  nmi*  to  prnvaitM  it  I  vnt«<t  no  In  1317  and  I'd 
•Uil  vul«  no  UHtMy  U0r«uM)  I  bvUovo  wiu  la  »  (uUl«  mttbud  of 
Uyintf  to  atfllle  UlNpvitra 

tun  now  I  w»ni  to  ifii  yoM  nompthing  abotit  iht  rwt  of  ths 
SS  w)\n  attMKi  cult  KSuiMiit  wrp  Of  th«  ftO  Uombnra  of  tlit  HoUM  SS 
ftr*  Rtltl  living,  M>ni0  m  Wdthiniiton,  i  in  Sotiih  Csrolins,  Knd  th« 
olhnra  In  tho  Mltldli^  Wait  luul  ott  Iha  Pkciriu  coaat.  Within  th« 
piut  faw  WMkK  vvury  nun  if  Um^rh  ii\rn  haa  »<iiU  ma  Iha  mrasnit 
that  ha  itlll  atuntl*  tiv  hu  vm(«»  ittfuinil  wnr.  and  nnly  thla  morning 
Sanator  Oioaaa  W  Nomhih.  who  haa  b«<Mi  a  contlnuotia  Mambar  ui 
tha  Sanata,  told  iiiv.  '  I  il  «tiU  vuti*  ivo  "  H(^  la  tba  only  oua  of  iha 
all  tkinatura  llviiit{ 

On  that  hlatonc  day  In  April  l')i7  ^anntor  Ia  FiiUetta  lad  tbs 
da^Mita  Mrnatora  Norria  i,nitr<  ()rf)iinik  nnd  Vnrdaman  Rava  valiant 
atipporl  to  hla  daapi'rata  rfTort  lo  proirot  hta  country  Banator 
Hiona.  aa  chairman  nf  Mir  KitpIkia  ri<'lH(iona  Commlttpa,  waa  awara 
of  all  tha  mariauvirii  ilirritiug  ttin  aMiiudp  of  tha  admlniatratlnn, 
H«  votad  "no"  nnd  wnnird  thi»  paopio  that  tliey  wara  not  baing 
|tir«n  all  tha  facta 

In  tha  Houaa,  Clavida  K  Itch  in  tha  laadar  of  tha  Damoorats. 
aald  "It  talira  nnithrr  inurul  t.or  phyaiCAl  oouraga  to  daclara 
a  war  for  othrrn  to  rinht  '     Hf   too,  vot««d  "no  " 

Tha  8p«alit<r  of  thi<  Mo\ia«'  Hon  Chump  C'larli,  rafuaad  to  vote 
for  war. 

BilwMtl  Kaatlnti  of  rolorndo  aakad  Iha  Mambvra  of  Con* 
graaa.  Who  iinioii,^  you  *li«)n  vou  vkure  luiklng  the  votea  of  your 
conatltvirnta  darfd  to  •vigK'"at  to  ihrin  that  If  alacled  you  would 
»i>nd  thPir  b<iva  to  Europi«? "  The  problem  today  la  to  build  our 
own  demnorKtlr  inatiiutiun  nnd  refuae  to  continue  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  war  ayatein 

The  American  people  pay  almaat  iva  murh  for  military  dcfenaea  aa 
for  the  Nation*  adurntlon  prn«ram  We  do  thla  becauae  of  tha 
contlnuoua  propHgandH  thut  thla  la  nocvaaary  to  protect  ua  from 
attACk. 

Pear  of  Invaalon  la  a  drlualon.  It  bocomra  a  dangerout  daluilon 
when  by  preparing  to  prrvrnt  It  we  crfate  fear  of  ua  in  the  hearta 
of  paopila  of  other  coun'riea  Reaaon  alone  will  not  diapcl  thla 
dclvialoa.  Reduction  of  armamenta  would  help.  All  governmenta 
get  Bupport  for  exceaalve  arniamenu  on  the  theory  that  It  la  necea- 
aary  for  defenae  If  the  atrongcat  nation  took  tha  lead,  the  people 
of  other  natlona  could  not  be  d«»crlvt»d  Their  gOTernmenta  would 
have  to  raduoa  arraamenta  nnd  eventually  dlaarm. 

Tha  incraaae  in  the  armament  program  on  tha  part  of  tha  Unltad 
Btalaa  wUl  lutenaify  iQteriuttiuuai  taualoxu  and  dlatruat,  and  la- 
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crease  the  apeed  with  which  humanity  la  drifting  Jnto  the  general 
deatructlon  of  another  world  war.  In  view  of  our  gaographtcal 
protection  against  attack  and  of  the  abaenoe  of  any  nation  equlppad 
or  In  the  mood  to  attnck  ua.  it  la  the  reaponalblUty  of  thla  Govern- 
meat  to  aet  tha  precedent  of  a  national  military  policy  of  defenaa 
only  and  of  an  army  and  navy  dearly  daatgnad  for  that  purpoaa 
alone. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  war — they  want  to  be  aaaured 
that  they  are  protected  from  attack.  They  inatat  on  aaauranca  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  dragged  Into  a  foreign  war. 

That  we  may  begin  tha  long,  difficult  task  of  reducing  arms,  wt 
propoae  that  our  Qovernment  deAne  our  boundartaa  and  atata 
clearly  to  the  people  of  the  world  that  our  armamanu  are  to  pro- 
tect our  boundarlea  and  ahall  not  ba  ua«d  to  aattla  the  dlaputaa 
between  other  eountriea. 

There  are  atlll  two  roads  open  to  tha  Ain«rle«n  people.  We  may 
continue  to  accept  old  auparatltlona,  to  believe  propaganda,  to  ba 
controlled  chiefly  by  fear,  and  to  let  civUlaatlon  go  on  stupidly 
bent  on  aelf-daatructlon,  or  we  can  laarn  to  think  clearly,  to  act 
poaittvely  and  courageciuly,  and  contribute  our  utmoat  toward 
the  growth  of  a  world  at  peaoa, 

The  mothera  of  aona  In  the  flrat  flush  of  manhood  who  would 
ba  aaerlflced,  could  atop  war  if  they  knew  their  power.  War  can- 
not be  proaDCUted  without  the  active  moral  support  of  the  women, 
without  their  suffrage, 

Klght  Western  States,  where  women  voted,  registered  thrlr 
protest  agatnai  war  in  1B18  by  following  the  alogan  "Ha  kept  ua 
out  of  war,"  All  woman  can  make  an  opportunity  to  expraaa  thaix 
oppoaltlon  to  war. 

An  pxprcaaed  public  opinion  la  tha  only  aafaguard  against  another 
grave  crlats. 

I  d  vote  "no"  today.    Will  you  mothora  of  men  vote  "no"t 

Ssnator  Ekntsst  Lvnobn,  Wa  are  again  on  the  verge  of  war. 
Man  who  call  themaalvaa  atateaman  flx  our  frontlera  In  every  con- 
tinent and  every  portion  of  tha  globe.  Our  wandering  warahtpa  are 
to  police  the  world  and  meddle  and  muddle  tverywbara.  f  And 
mynelf  in  strong  oppoaltlon.  I  cannot  go  along  with  a  foreign 
policy  which  runs  countar  to  our  fixed  foreign  policy — a  fora^n 
policy  which  guided  ua  glorlotialy  and  steadily  tuatU  theaa  later 
days. 

"To  avoid  entangling  alllanoea  haa  bean  the  maxim  of  our  policy 
aver  since  the  days  of  Washington  and  Its  wtadom  no  one  will 
attempt  to  dispute  '  Thla  from  Preaident  Buchanan'a  inaugural 
address. 

"Maintaining  aa  I  do  the  tanats  of  a  Una  of  preoadanta  from 
Wafhlngton's  day.  which  prosortbe  entangling  alllanoas  with  foreign 
Btatos,  I  do  not  favur  a  policy  of  acquisition  of  new  and  distant 
territory  or  tha  Incorporation  of  I'cmota  intareata  with  our  own." 
This  from  Orovar  Cleveland's  Qrat  annual  maasage, 

"If  I  know  the  atntiment  of  the  American  people,  It  la  Incen- 
oetvabla  that  they  shotild  ba  willlni  to  put  tha  Amarloaa  Army  and 
Navy  At  tha  command  of  an  Intai'nattonal  oounoU  which  would 
naoesaarlly  be  controlled  by  Rurnpaan  natlona  and  allow  that  coun- 
oil  to  decide  tor  ua  whan  wa  should  go  to  war."  Thla  from  the 
great  Domucrat.  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

All  men  know  whrrs  Jellersun,  tha  greatest  Democrat  of  all 
ttmt— I  say  all  mon  know  where  ha  stood.  He  stood  with  Waah* 
tngton  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln.  "Peaoa,  oommeroe,  and  honaat 
friendship  with  all  nations,  entnngUng  allianoa  with  none.  I  deem 
eaaenttal  principles  of  ovir  aovernmcnt.  and  conaequantly  It  ought 
to  ahape  ita  administration,"  TIU»  from  Thomaa  Jaffaraon's  first 
inaugural. 

Th's  Is  genuine,  tr\ta,  and  great  Damooratio  laadarahlp.  What 
haa  happened  to  the  Democrats  of  today?  Are  thay  wlaer  than  all 
of  thaae?  What  warrant  have  they  for  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciples that  lead  us  along  the  high  road  to  glory  and  graatneaaf 

Kvery  good  citlaen  is  interaatad  in  national  dafansa.  Wa  are  In* 
tereated  in  preserving  and  protaotlng  our  form  of  government.  Wa 
are  sworn  to  uphold  our  Constitution  and  our  flag,  The  very 
beet  way  tn  do  that  is  to  bring  about  sooial  aaourlty  (or  our  people 
at  home— to  secure  Jobs  and  employnMnt  for  our  13,000,000  un* 
employed.  A  happy,  contantad,  and  proaparoua  people  Is  our  bast 
bulwark  of  liberty  U  la  mora  powerful  than  armlaa,  naviea.  and 
aircraft,  I  am  a  realiat.  and  I  do  not  want  to  abandon  any  of  our 
neceaaary  armament;  but  if  we  maintain  a  reaaonabla  common* 
aenae  Army  and  Navy  and  powerful  aircraft,  that,  together  with  a 
fully  employed,  healthy,  happy,  and  proaparoua  people,  la  enough 
defenae  and  Is  autnclont  defense  against  any  one  foe  or  combina- 
tion uf  foes.  No  nation  in  the  world  today  contemplates  invasion  of 
America,  and  no  group  of  nations  even  remotely  oontamplataa  in- 
vasion of  tha  Uniud  Stataa,  Ivary  nation  today  is  engaged  in 
building  armaments  against  some  hostile  near  nelgnbor;  and  if  war 
does  break  out  betwenn  theae  hostile  neighbora  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
at  the  end  of  that  war  thaae  nations  will  b«  too  exhausted  for  a 
generation  at  least  to  even  think  of  an  American  Invasion.  This 
view  which  I  hole;  Is  supported  by  the  bast  man  of  military 
strategy  in  America  today.  And  I  challenge  oontradlotlon  from 
any  authority  on  strategy  and  tacttca. 

There  is  too  much  lecttiring  of  foreign  countries  today  abroad 
In  this  land.  We  need  to  take  care  of  our  own  front  yards  and 
back  yards  here  in  America,  Wa  need  to  atralghten  out  our  temflo 
debt  problem,  our  very  inadequata  and  lams  social -security  math- 
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oda.  We  need  to  employ  and  plaoa  In  educational  instltutioas  tha 
more  than  5.000.000  youths  now  out  of  school  SAd  out  of  work. 
These  are  immediate  and  preening  problems  and  must  be  aolved 
aa  Amarloa  marchea  up  the  hlUa  of  tlma.  Left  unsolvad.  they 
will  furnish  centers  of  discontent  and  help  to  braak  down  tha 
Institutions  buUded  by  the  fathers  and  foundera. 

We  voted  against  war  on  April  6.  1817.  I  would  do  it  again  ware 
the  vote  to  b«  cast  today,  and  Z  challanfa  any  Congraasmsn  or 
Senator  who  votad  for  war  on  April  6,  10 17.  to  atep  up  to  thla 
microphone  and  taU  tbe  country  that  he  la  glad  or  proud  of  his 
vote  to  hurl  America  Into  the  qiiarrala  of  Buropa;  and  wUl  he 
pleaaa.  along  with  that  autamant,  tall  you  what  we  galnad  by  that 
war.  A  war  which  will  not  ba  paid  In  thla  or  tha  next  genaratlon. 
Not  to  mention  the  bUUona  owad  ua  by  foreign  eountrlaa.  And 
worae  than  that,  there  la  no  gratitude  from  a  single  alUad  nation 
for  which  we  fought  on  the  bloody  flelda  of  France. 

When  the  die  la  cast  once  more,  aa  it  may  ba  in  the  not  distant 
future,  for  war  in  Exuope,  Asia,  or  Africa,  I  hope  the  Amarioan 
Oongraaa  will  liaten  to  the  Immortal  worda  of  Waahlngton.  Jaffar- 
aon,  Jackaon,  and  Lincoln,  our  PraaldanU  and  graat  man— «  long 
straight  Una  of  stataamanllke  pronoimoaments — a  goldan  Vhraad 
of  national  forelgti  policy— a  north  atar,  oonstant  and  ataady 
which  will  hold  ua  true  to  our  oouraa. 

Mr,  KHtrraoH.  Twenty-one  years  ago  today  we  abandoned  our 
traditional  policy  of  avoiding  foreign  entAnglamenta  luch  as 
Qeurge  Waahlngton  warned  us  agaliut  In  hla  farewell  addraaa. 
This  change  in  policy  waa  made  in  face  of  tha  protaata  of  a 
majority  of  our  people,  who  wlahod  to  remain  at  pesos  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  voted  against  the  resolution  to  take  America  Into  the  World 
War  as  did  4S  other  colleagues  in  tha  House  of  Repreaantatives. 
Nothlns  that  has  since  transpired  has  oauaad  ma  to  ragrat  thbt 
vote.    I  wovdd  do  It  again  if  conditions  were  almilar. 

Moat  wara  are  stupid  and  futile  and  rarely  do  they  sattia  any- 
thing permanently.  At  that  tlma  we  were  told  that  it  waa  to  be 
a  war  to  end  all  wars  and  to  make  tha  world  aafa  for  democracy, 
but  now  we  know  that  it  did  neither.  What  it  did  was  to  place 
upon  tlie  shoulders  of  tha  American  people  a  orvuhing  tax  burden 
that  must  be  carried  by  the  next  tnrae  or  four  gsnsratlons.  In 
addition  it  took  from  the  spirit  of  our  people  some  fine  Ingredient 
that  waa  peculiarly  American.  Until  that  time  we  had  baan  Mlf* 
reliant  and  everyone  fended  for  himself  but  with  the  ensctment 
of  the  so-called  necessary  war  maasuraa  the  American  people  got 
their  flrat  taate  of  regimentation.  Wa  ware  told  what  ws  could 
eat  and  what  we  could  not  eat  and  ths  quantltlta  wara  carefully 
measured  out  to  ua.  In  other  words,  we  went  onto  a  spoon-feadlng 
boais  and  I  fear  that  we  have  not  gotten  away  from  tha  hsbit  than 
formed  of  looking  to  Waahlngton  to  do  for  us  the  things  that  we 
should  do  for  ouraelvea  and  to  tall  us  what  we  may  do  and  what 
we  may  nut  do, 

Aa  a  result  nf  our  participation  In  tha  war  ws.  In  a  large  degree, 
loat  our  Sanaa  of  perapectlve  as  well  aa  our  aanaa  of  values,  where 
wa  had  formerly  Uiought  in  terms  of  thousands  wa  bssar.  to  think 
in  terms  nf  hundreds  nnd  thnuaands  of  millions  and  wa  blindly 
went  our  way  secure  in  the  knowledso  that  hereafter  It  would  not 
be  neceaaary  for  ua  to  sweat  and  toll  tn  order  to  eat  bread.  As  I 
aee  It,  that  was  the  greatest  loss  suitsined  by  ths  American  people 
aa  a  result  of  the  war.  True,  the  casualtisa  of  the  war  form  a  sad 
chapter  of  the  Republic  Tlie  money  loasea  sustained,  while  so 
huge  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  comprehend,  can  ba 
rrplaced  through  thrift  and  industry  but  our  changed  outlook  on 
life  and  toward  government  are  items  that  will  tske  generations 
to  bring  back  into  balance.  To  me  they  are  the  greatest  of  all 
losses  sustained. 

My  friends  of  the  radio  audience,  1st  tis  learn  from  ths  lessons  of 
the  past  and  resolve  to  reeatabltsh  that  old  Amsnoan  policy  laid 
down  by  Oeorge  Washington  to  avoid  foreign  entanglemenu.  which 
for  nearly  100  years  kept  ua  at  peace  with  the  other  nations  ol 
the  sartb. 
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tha  Mdaral  Oofammant  haa  apant  the  tncrvdlble 
turn  of  M7.000.0aO  000.  In  tikc  lama  period  $22,000,000,000  hu  been 
added  to  the  national  debt.  '  Itaae  flguraa  are  too  large  to  eom- 
prahand.  but  thay  ara  rttal  bicauea  tha  proaparlty  of  awry  indi- 
ndiail  In  tbe  Itatlon  dapaoda  opoo  the  praaamktlon  of  the  credit 
eg  tba  Nation. 
Mo  «ia  wUl  deny  that  ooBttinoaa  deflelte  can  lead  only  to  dls- 
Tba  credit  of  tha  Oovemmont  U  ittll  aoond.  but  it  will 
K)  always  usdar  th  t  ■taratn  of  the  preaent  extravagance 


Tbe  Federal  &dcet  baa  not  bal- 


„,  ,  ^  ^—r  _.._  --.  tba  Federal  debt  hare  been  more 
»^-m  ffjfgf  ctaMB  tba  total  oomplata  wealth  of  tbe  State  of  Virginia — 
a  waaltb  tfr**  VlrglBlaBa  bavi  baan  aeeunralating  by  thetr  fru- 
gality and  induatry  for  more  tti  tn  300  years.  Vlrgtnla  la  an  average 
State  m  waaltb  and  populatkn;  thua  we  may  aay  that  tbe  new 
TMval  debt  rapreaanta  tha  toti  1  value  of  all  tbe  property  owned  by 
tba  yttlf**  of  four  aorwrelgn  ttatea  of  average  wealth  mnd  popu- 
latkm.  lb  argna  that  aueh  db  dpatkm  of  reaouroea  la  dangerous  is 
to  put  It  aaOdly. 

Is  10SO  tbe  debt  of  the  Fsdcral  OoTemment  waa  116.000 ,000.000. 
It  had  baac  raduoad  from  tbe  WrJM  War  peak  of  a26j000.000.000 
by  paynkcnt  o<  about  a  bUMw  doUaca  each  yeur  of  the  twenties. 
Today  tbe  debt  haa  rtaen  to  u]  ward  of  •n.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

In  addition  to  t*»*"  direct  labt.  the  Federal  Government  haa 
fuaranteod  la  full  tba  ohUgatiiaM  of  26  wboUy  Ooaariunent -owned 
■gorporattona  aad  partlaBy  giia  aiilaart  tha  ohllgarkaas  of  10  aemi- 
Oovemmant  oorporatlona.  TlJa  contingent  Ilablllt;  ta  approxi- 
mately tSJtnOJOOOJOOO.  Tbcrefc  re  tbe  total  direct  and  contingent 
•jbllgatlona  an  BMra  than  HIJO  laOOOjOOO.  It  la  true  that  this  gross 
debt  Is  aubject  to  su^  cxadlt  >  aa  aiay  (or  may  not)  come  from 
lecovarabla  aaaeta  and  tba  olUBata  UquldaUon  of  the  35  oorpora- 
tlona—aad  tba  laartani  J  la  to  expand  tbaaa  corporattoaa  and  In- 
I  Tciaen  their  number— wboaa  o  dlgiathms  have  l>een  guaranteed  by 
the  Ciovcmment  tn  wtoala  or  1 1  part.  It  la  Ukewtae  tnje  that  the 
debt  la  subject  to  such  credlli  aa  may  conae  out  of  the  present 
cold  poltey,  but  It  la  dUftcult  to  caletilate  the  extent  of  such  credlta 
Saeawetha  ytotiliita  praaeatc  i  tai  dbpoaal  make  gold  credlU  an 
aaaet  of  aautaattr^  aatee  at  b  at. 

TO  gat  tha  debt  back  to  tbi  figure  of  7  years  ago.  payment  of 
•  btlUon  doUara  each  year  for  22  years  would  be  neceaaary.  It  la 
'  "  rvaa  altb  uatatamqitad  proapartty  for  a 
of  tbk  eouDtry  and  tbeb  buatoaaa  could 
tba  Ooaamment  on  iti  praaant  axpandlture  basis  and  re- 


tir«  tha  datoi  at  thU  rate     To  do  ao  would  raquira  naarly  a  »(^ 
paroent  tneraaae  In  ui  oolloctkJna  baied  upon  tha  1911  eatlBUtaa 
aatimatoa  whieh  were  tho  largnst  tn  hlatory,  approached  only  by 
the  year  IWO.  whun  war  proflu  were  •utojactad  to  high  tax  rates. 

Tlie  Twentieth  Century  rund.  an  Independent  faot-dndlng 
aaency.  laya  that  total  Oovernmont  debta  Ui  the  United  Statea— 
fvOcral.  Blate  and  local  nmount  to  156.000,000,000.  "the  largatt 
that  any  natkm  ha«  evt<T  had  " 

In  Itfh  the  per  capita  income  for  the  Cnlt«d  States  was  •850:  in 
1B36  It  wan  1400.  an  increase  of  M  percent  In  191S  total  expcndl- 
lures  by  ail  guvernmenu  in  the  Nation  equaled  MO  par  capita;  In 
1036  the  total  w*«  IKV*.  an  incrtiise  of  347  prroant.  On  a  per 
capita  baau,  Oovcrnmcnt  expenditures  In  1013  rapreaantad  8  par- 
oent of  the  nationnl  income,  in  1080  the  expenditures  represented 
as  pcrcni  of  the  imtionttl  Income  In  1013  the  total  public  debt 
sveraged  Si0  per  capita.  In  1036  the  average  was  $430.  At  preaai^t 
about  one-third  vt  every  prraon'a  income  would  be  required  to 
meet  Oovemment  expenses,  if  we  were  to  pay  as  wa  spend. 

Tha  President  predicts  a  ninth  oonaeoutive  annual  Padaral  deficit 
for  next  year  In  U^e  previotu  history  of  the  Nation.  2  years  was 
the  longest  p<>nod  of  nubntantial  sucoessive  deficits.  In  the  3  World 
War  years,  eaeluatve  of  loans  to  the  Allies,  tbe  Federal  Oovernmant 
•pent  far  normal  and  war  expenses  only  a  little  more  than  waa 
spent  In  the  108^-37  p(!rlo(l~g2AXXX).000.000.  compared  to  ri4.000r 
000,000 

n 

The  beat  ofTorta  to  examine  and  reconcile  flfurea  In  tha  two  Fed- 
eral Oovernnvent  Budgeta  Indloate  that  our  annual  Federal  ex- 
penses are  now  being  leveled  off  somrwhere  above  a  gl ,000 ,000 ,000 
baaa  The  double  Budget  was  adopted  In  lOM  There  waa  to  be 
one  Budget  for  emergency  expenditures  and  another  for  regxUar 
Bxpendlturaa  There  are  still  two  Budgets  But  there  has  i>ever 
been  but  one  treasury  and  one  rource  of  revenue 

In  1034  the  regular  Bjdgat  praaantnd  to  Oongraaa  by  tbe  Preai- 
dant  waa  for  •2.700.000.000.  In  1038  the  regular  Budget  la  •A.400.- 
000.000 — an  incrcaae  of  100  percent  in  4  yeara 

A  reduction  is  shown  in  tlia  statamant  of  reoovsry  and  rallaf  ei* 
paadlturas  in  ths  emergency  Budgeu,  but  the  reduction  Is  ac- 
ootuitad  for  largely  by  ths  transfer  of  such  expandtturas  tm  thoaa 
for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Oorpa  from  th»  emarganoy  Budget 
to  ths  regular  Budget  There  has  been  no  reduction  In  total  a>> 
pandlturaa.  and.  excluding  the  nonraeurring  soldlera'  bonus,  ex- 

Sndlturea  for  tha  flacal  year  ending  June  So  will  be  aa  great  aa 
r  any  other  dapreaslon  year,  If  not  greatar. 

It  Is  dlfQcult  St  best  to  comprehend  expenditure  of  bUlkma  of 
doUara.  but  tha  device  of  two  Budgets  has  added  to  tha  confualon. 
There  have  been  announcements  of  reductions  in  apendlng  for 
racovary  and  relief,  but  almost  invariably  reductions  in  tba 
eoMrgeoey  Budget  turn  out  to  Inean  that  the  regular,  permanent 
Budget  has  been  Increased  by  the  Items  ellmlnatad  from  tha 
emergeitey  totals  The  expenditures  have  been  juggled  from  one 
lx>ok  to  another,  but  the  taxpayer  pays  tbe  bill  for  both  Budgeta. 
The  two-Bud«!et  system  has  merely  aggravated  the  general  confu- 
sion 

The  increase  In  the  regular  Budget  expense  during  tha  past  5 
yeara  is  indlcateU  by  the  foUowlog  Ogures: 

1934- _ •2,700.000.000 

l»S5 _      3.  .TOO.  000.000 

103S - 8,300,000.000 

1S37 — —       4.400.000.000 

1838 - —       8.400.000.000 

When  recovery  and  relief  expend  1  tares,  the  coets  of  the  recently 
Inaugurated  alum-clearance  program,  the  additional  coets  df 
the  new  farm  program,  and  expendttviree  for  other  costly  new 
Items  are  added  to  the  »5  400  000.000  Budget  of  1938.  the  total 
In  all  probability  will  come  closer  to  ae.OOO.OOO.OOO  than  to 
•7.000,000.000 

Congreae  has  done  more  to  destroy  the  Budget  system  by  itg 
practice  of  making  lump-sum  appropriations  than  by  any  other 
form  of  action  Approxlmatety  •15.000.000.000  of  such  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  In  the  past  4  years,  as  compared  to  01  500,- 
000.000  of  lump-sum  appropriations  In  all  previous  history  of  the 
Nation.  Theee  lump-sum  recovery  and  relief  approprlattons, 
equivalent  as  they  are  to  blank  checks,  have  flowed  to  surprising 
volume  into  the  regular  departments  for  expansion  of  their  activi- 
ties. In  actual  dollars  and  cents,  more  than  83.000.000,000  of 
lump-sum  approprtatlona  went  Into  the  regular  departments  In 
1«S4,  1935.  and  1936.  swelling  to  that  extent  the  Budget  estimates 
for  their  maintenance  and  operation. 

While  the  unpubllclzed  aspects  of  the  double  Budget  Itnnp  sum 
appropriation  may  be  a  revelation  to  many  who  do  not  follow 
cloaely  the  op«Titlons  of  Federal  Oovemment.  there  sre  other 
practices  which  baffle  one  seeking  accurate  Information  regarding 
the  OQst  of  his  government. 

One  example  Is  shown  In  the  Budget  of  1938,  which  discloses 
that  8230,000.000  of  social-security  taxes  has  been  used  for  regular 
expenses,  thus  reducing  the  deficit  by  use  of  a  tax  collected  and 
paid  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  old-age  sectirlty. 

Anntlyr  example  is  the  practice  of  deducting  from  current 
expenditures  excesses  of  collections  on  loans  over  loans  made.  In 
this  manner  the  combined  expenditures  in  1937  were  shown  to 
have  been  reduced  by  •243.000.000.  In  reality,  and  for  the  sake 
of  accuracy,  tbe  excess  of  capital -loan  collections  over  the  total  of 
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leaa*  mad*  should  b*  applied  to  publlc-dabt  rtduotlon.    Inataad  It 
baa  been  and  la  being  apptlad  to  currant  ffipansas. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  foregoing  Is  a  third  axamplt  Involving 
the  OoTarnmant  oorporatloni,  at  prcaant  m  popxUar.  which  account 
for  contingent  llabllltlaa  amounting  to  mora  than  gfl.OOO.OOO.OOO. 
Th*  atatamant  haa  been  made  pubUoly.  and  haa  not  been  danlad, 
that  t))*  cradiu  and  raooverabla  aaaeta  of  thaaa  oorporatlona,  m 
nhown  on  ofBclal  Oovarmnant  report*,  hava  baan  groaily  ovar- 
estimated. 

An  instance  in  point  la  th*  Recoaatruotlon  Flnanoa  Corporation. 
Tha  Oovernmant  ptirohaaed  8800,000  of  atook  and  about  14,000,- 
000,000  of  note*  of  thla  Corporation.  Tha  *took  aad  notaa  hava 
been  carried  on  Oovernmant  raporta  at  face  value,  creating  tha 
Impreaslon  that  the  total  aaseta  represented  sound  valu*.  ulti- 
mately recoverabl*  Into  th*  Treasury  to  reduce  th*  public  debt. 
Congress  was  Informed  more  than  a  year  ago  that  82.500,000,000  of 
these  R.  P.  C.  aaaats  wer*  valualea*  becaua*  th*  money  had  been 
diverted  into  relief  expenditure*  and  expenditure*  of  regular 
agencies  of  the  Oov*mm*nt  and  wara  not  raooverabla. 

But  not  until  recently  was  It  reoognlaed  publicly  that  R.  F.  O. 
notes  were  not  worth  more  than  BO  cents  on  the  dollar  as  recov- 
erable assets.  At  th*  request  of  tha  Chairman  of  th*  R.  F.  0., 
who  was  not  ra*ponalhle  for  th*  misleading  Treasury  Department 
record,  a  hill  was  Introduced  In  the  current  aeaslon  of  Congr*e* 
canceling  •2,000.000,000  of  these  *o-called  recoverable  assets  and 
•33,000,000  Interest. 

Th*  Oovernmant  require*  Its  eltlaans  and  tba  bualn**a  enter- 
prise* they  conduct  to  mak*  clear  and  candid  atataraenta  of  their 
financial  condition.  There  1*  no  reason  why  th*  Oovemment 
flhould  not  be  equally  dear  aad  frank  in  reporting  tha  actlvltlaa 
and  financial  condition  of  tba  Oovemment  aa  a  whole,  and  all  of 
its  agencies  and  tha  corporation*  In  partictilar.  Thaaa  corpora- 
tions have  aprung  up  rapidly  during  tha  dapreaslon  days.  Thay 
have  become  a  aort  of  apactal-prlvllag*  class  of  Oovemment 
agency.  Soma  of  them,  In  their  funotlona  and  aotlvitlos.  hear 
striking  resamhlanoe  to  holding  oompanl**.  Soma  of  th«m  disre- 
gard th*  Oongrena  in  the  expenditure  of  fund*.  Soma  of  them 
refuse  orthodox  Oovemment  audit. 

Tb*  huge  dafiolta  can  no  loagar  ba  attributed  to  failure  ot  rcva- 
nti*.  Even  before  th*  r*qu*at  wa*  made  of  tha  currant  aeaalon  of 
th*  Congr**s  for  another  quartvr  of  a  billion  dollar*  for  a  relief 
daAclanoT,  the  eetlmataa  for  tha  praaant  flacal  year  indicated  that 
the  total  deficit  would  be  upward  of  82,000,000,000  daeplte  th* 
greatest  revenue  In  th*  hlatory  of  tha  Nation.  And  that  revenue 
did  not  oome  from  mllllonalr**,  for  if  th*  Ooveramant  had  con- 
fiscated all  the  Income  of  all  tha  mUllonalrai  In  tha  country  tha 
revenue  would  have  run  tha  Oovemment  only  about  f  day*.  It 
did  not  com*  from  big  buslnaa*  through  tha  *o-callad  undis- 
tributed-profit* taxea.  The  raoorda  show,  and  no  one  will  deny, 
that  this  and  other  share-tbe-wealth  scheme*  broke  down.  Some 
contend  that,  together  with  other  Federal  poUcle*  aad  activity, 
they  carried  businea*  down  with  them,  with  tha  resulting  recession. 

Nearly  half  of  all  the  revenue  came  from  the  mlacellaneoua 
taxea  embracing  tobacco,  amuaementa,  and  htmdreda  of  other  Items 
which  rich  and  poor  alike  pay  at  the  same  rate. 

Ordinary  people  will  pay  meet  of  these  bllla  and  carry  the  load 
of  this  debt  and  these  expendlturee.  A  true  and  accurato  diag- 
nosis requires  frank  and  fearless  recognltton  of  tbe  preeent  eco- 
nomic predicament  and  governmental  actlrlty. 

m 

By  far  the  greatest  evil  of  the  governmental  operations  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  the  gross  waste  of  money  through 
unadulterated  extravagance,  duplication  of  effort  and  agenclee.  and 
creation  of  agencies  and  functions  which.  If  necessary  at  aU,  were 
of  short-lived  value. 

A  typical  Illustration  of  the  manner  In  which  mllllona  of  dollars 
have  been  squandered  has  come  to  light  through  examination  of 
the  use  made  of  a  l\unp-sTun  appropriation  allocation  for  con- 
rtructlon  of  houses  In  Virginia  to  be  rented  to  mountain  people. 
The  average  cost  of  these  houses,  complete  with  land  and  over- 
head, was  about  gS.OOO.  Bepreaentatlvea  of  Virginia  In  Congreae 
had  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  appropriation  for  their  own 
State.  Competent  bulldera  In  tha  locality  have  offered  to  repro- 
duce the  houses  at  the  rate  of  (900  apiece. 

A  formal  requeet  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  to  stop 
Fuch  excesses  was  tinavaillng.  In  the  same  manner  the  same  Ad- 
ministration built  about  15,000  houses  throughout  the  country, 
some  ooetlng  more  than  •16,000  each.  These  houaea  were  to  be 
rented  to  low-lnoome  toianta.  The  ovwhead  on  aome  of  these 
places,  according  to  official  audit,  haa  run  aa  high  as  40  percent 
of  cost.  The  Government's  own  experts  admit  that  famlUea  for 
whom  the  housea  were  designed  could  never  pay  rent  based  on 
Bctual  costa 

The  cost  of  the  average  American  home  is  #4.400.  With  this  In 
mind,  elTorts  were  made  to  limit  the  coat  of  housea  to  be  built 
under  the  new  sltmi-clearance  law  to  a  figure  which  compMsnt 
persons,  both  In  the  Congreaa  and  out.  Including  propooenta,  aald 
was  adequate. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  haa  eztoided  Ite  operatlona  tmtll  I 
out  of  every  80  men,  women,  and  children  In  the  United  States  ia 
now  on  the  national  pay  roll  and  Is  naturally  a  supporter  of  legla- 
lation  that  has  given  him  or  her  a  job.  He  llkewlae  Is  a  eupporter 
of  legislation  that   will  make  that  Job  pennanaat.     Wbea  tba 


Graonnal  of  ths  Regular  Army,  th*  Navy,  th*  Uartn*  Oorpa,  tha 
jlslatlva  and  Judicial  branches,  and  the  Civilian  Oonaarvatlon 
Corp*  (now  permanent)  U  added  to  th*  S89.ftft0  (a*  of  December  81, 
198Y)  regular  civil  axaeutiv*  pay  roil  of  th*  *xacutlva  branch  of 
th*  Oorammvnt.  th*  total  is  approximately  1.600.000  employee*. 
With  their  depend*nta,  it  l*  ■•en  that  a  *ub*tantlal  portion  of  tha 
population  of  th*  United  tutea  Is  dependent  upon  tbe  Fadaral 
Oovemment  for  regular  amploym»ct.  But  that  i*  not  all.  To 
the  rsgular  pay  roll  there  mav  ba  added  a  million  Fadaral  paaaionan 
(not  Including  reclplenu  of  old-aga  pension*)  who  reoelva  regu- 
larly a  check  from  tha  Ftdaral  Treasury.  Add  to  these  tha  mll- 
llona on  rallaf.  It  l*  not  fanciful  to  apprehend  that  tha  day  may 
coma  when  organiaed  mlnorltla*  rao*mng  FMlaral  aupport  nay 
combine  to  mak*  and  maintain  administrations  pledged  to  a  pro* 
gr***lv*  continuance  of  thla  prolific  diauibutlon  of  money  wrung 
from  taxpayer*. 

The  etatament  I*  made  advlaedly  that  thar*  la  today  la  tba 
United  State*  th*  mo*t  complicated  and  co*tly  bureauorMV  la  all 
history.  To  point  to  M  Federal  agency  legal  divisions  In  Waablng- 
ton  I*  enough  to  deacrlbe  the  denelty  ot  th*  Federal  Jungle.  But 
there  have  been  at  least  94  agarwiaa  ooticarned  with  lendiag  Oov- 
emment funds.  34  with  acquisition  of  land,  46  with  wildlife  con- 
servation, 9  with  credit  and  finance,  at  least  a  doaan  with  home 
and  community  planning.  10  with  materials  of  oonatructlon,  and 
numerous  others  which  o'^arlap  and  duplicate  functions  In  such 
fields  as  public  welfare,  health,  and  relief;  regulation  of  bualness 
enterprue;  tranaporutlon;  agriculture:  power:  law  enforcement; 
property  and  pemonnel;  publicity,  etc. 

Make  a  slmpl*  te*t  In  your  own  community;  check  your  tela- 
phone  directory.  There  are  branches  of  78  Federal  agaactas  In  tha 
But*  of  Virginia.  A  Oovernment-compUed  directory  la  Washing- 
ton showed  14S  separate  Federal  ageimy  aumbers,  axclusiva  of  hun- 
dreds of  branch  und  flxtonslon  nurohen.  Agency  otfioea  at  th*  *eat 
of  the  Oovemment  outgrew  tha  Capitol,  and  onu  large  unit  had  to 
be  taken  to  Baltimore.  There  wera  In  Washington,  at  th*  tlm* 
of  a  recent  check,  46  per*onn*l  offloar*  Hitad  for  th*  Oovemment; 
104  publleatlona  and  Information  offloon;  130  agency  lilbrariaa;  81 
agency  traffic  manager*.  It  was  astlmnted  that  saveral  hundred 
ax-aaw*paparmen  found  *mploym*nt  la  Fadaral  agency  praa*  lac- 
tlona  In  Waahiagton  mora  profitable.  In  1080  tha  Fadaral  aad 
district  Oovernmente  paid  for  17,143  talaphonai  In  WMhlnftoa; 
in  1036  tha  number  waa  83,883. 

Baalde*  th*  bureaucracy  In  Waahlngttin,  there  hava  been  *et  vp 
48  or  mor*  miniature  Fadaral  Oovammaidte  outaida,  one  or  mora  la 
every  Stete  In  th*  Union.  In  the  perlixl  from  March  1,  1888,  to 
July  1.  1036,  tha  Oovernmant  built  664  new  buildings  outald*  of 
Washington  at  a  oo*t  of  8389.000.000.  Tat  on  July  f.  1986  (later 
figturea  have  not  been  made  available) ,  notwlthataadlng  tba  new 
and  old  Ooverxunent-owned  buildings,  tiia  Oovernmant  wa*  laMlng 
11.843  others.  The  floor  space  of  buUti^ings  owned  and  laaaed  by 
the  Oovemment  outside  of  Washington  is  the  equivalent  ot  83 
Bmplre  Btote  Buildings,  or  more  than  1  Empire  Bteto  Building  for 
each  State. 

Thus  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  overlapping  of  activity. 
the  duplication  of  effort,  the  extravagance  and  Inefflolency,  have 
mounted. 

The  failure  to  form  definite  policies  lias  been  particularly  costly 
with  regard  to  relief.  The  Federal  Oovfirnment  has  been  spending 
an  average  of  0810  a  year  per  persoia  on  relief,  but  wltb  ao 
permanent  relief  policy.  Thst  figure  may  be  compared  with  0693. 
the  average  per  capita  Income  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stetea 
in  the  prosperous  year  of  1039.  Fedeiral  relief  was  Inaugurated 
as  an  emergency  measure  and  has  been  continiied  as  such  in  a 
separate  Budget.  In  7  years  the  Federal  Oovemment  appropri- 
ated aiS.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  recovery  and  relief.  Recent  requeste  for 
more  money  for  the  cvirrent  year  indicate  that  the  pace  Is  not 
slackening. 

Tbe  facte  and  figures  cited  to  this  point  are  only  examplea  of 
what  can  be  found  In  a  thorotigh  study  ijf  the  Federal  Oovernmeat 
The  restilt  of  the  activities  of  the  FedcTal  Oovemment,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Ite  Oacal  stetus,  is  that  for  4  y^mi  it  has  spent 
•14,000  every  minute  of  every  day,  Including  Sundays. 

There  are  those  In  the  Nation  who  would  take  the  laat  dollar 
m  the  Treasury  to  see  that  no  one  goes  htmgry  or  cold,  and 
would  bend  every  human  effort  to  gviarantee  equal  rlgbte  and 
privileges  to  all.  but  these  same  people  today  view  with  alarm 
the  situation  as  It  has  developed.  Their  belief  Is  tbat  a  mandate 
for  progress  and  welfare  without  a  mandate  for  advancy  Is  a 
mandate  impossible  of  fulfillment,  and  very  likely  a  mandate 
for  disaster.  When  they  qtiestkm  whether  what  is  being  done 
can  be  done  more  economically  and  mcira  ^Bclentty.  aad  wbetbcr 
all  of  the  activities  are  necessary,  tbe;r  are  held  up  to  aoom  aa 
economic  royallste,  Torlea,  hard  men  without  the  milk  of  human 
klndneaa,  men  completely  indifferent  to  human  auSenng. 

In  reality,  many  of  thoae  who  queetlon  tbe  fafety  of  spending 
more  than  the  income  for  so  long  are  alnoerely  searching  for 
means  for  better  condltlo&s  for  more  people  on  a  more  permanent 
basla.  That  waa  true,  for  instance,  of  the  group  In  the  United 
Statea  Senate  tn  the  summer  of  1037  ^rbo  aadeavored  to  rid  tbe 
Nation  of  the  greateat  poasibte  number  of  alum  sections  aad  pro- 
vide In  their  place  the  greateat  poaaliOe  ntunber  of  subatantlal 
and  comfortable  home*  for  the  aliua  oocnpante,  within  the 
bounda  of  money  available.    Tkia  *ame  group  reoantly  wara  made 
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HON.  JAMflS 

or 


oi  New  Haveo. 


"If  God  shall  persuade  my  heart  of  His  caill  to  this  wtnic 
I  shall  be  willing  to  do  the  town  service."  A  year  later 
Lieutenant  Nash  was  persuaded  to  hear  his  "call"  It  would 
be  easy  and  delightful  for  me,  a  former  member  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State  (rf  Connecticut,  to  record  the 
history  of  our  military  efforts  but  I  am  too  grateful  for  your 
indulgence  today  to  do  that.  May  I  add  that  no  better 
summary  exists  of  our  efforts  as  a  State  than  is  written  by 
Col.  Charles  W.  Burpee  on  pages  557-61  of  the  Connecticut 
Tercentenary  of  our  State  Register  and  Manual.  1935. 


way  back  to  proqierltr.  but  tt  Is 
a  sk>w«r  way  than  priming  the 
mora  certain  of  lasting  results. 


Army  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


A.  SHANLEY 


CtiNNECTTCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Satmrdai.  AprH  2.  193S  I 

Ifr.  8HANI2Y.    Mr.  Weaker  a&d  my  colleagues.  Army 


Day  in  America  oaturmUy  t  urns  our  thoughts  to  the  historic 
trwUtloiM  of  our  anxMd  for  xs.  This  year  above  all  others  a 
■venae  of  mlUtary  p  erspectlve  comes  to  us  in  the  city 
Our  CoooQicticut  city  celebrates  its  tercen- 
tenary this  year,  and  in  txMe  300  jrears  of  what  we  with 
partlonable  pride  term  '*pli<  zwmenal  achievement,"  the  mili- 
tary occuideB  an  especially  lotabie  niche.  Indeed,  our  earli- 
est eflorts  to  provide  coloiial  defenses  against  the  Indians 
and  other  enemies  may  wet  I  have  been  the  forerunner  of  our 
nadonai  defense. 

Prom  the  moment  that  itews  of  the  "excellent  country  at 
Quellipioak  River"  came  tc  the  Massachusetts  colony  to  the 
departure  of  TlieophlhB  Saton  from  Boston  to  see  this 
promiKd  land,  the  die  see:ned  cast  for  the  eventual  settle- 
ment of  New  Haven. 

That  settlement  had  flnt  and  foremost  tbe  need  of  de- 
ftase.  That  reapcmBlbility  feQ  upon  one  CapC.  Nathaniel 
Tozner.  veteran  of  the  Fe<  uot  War.  It  was  he  who  devel- 
oped tbe  provisionai  prole  rtlon  which  the  earUest  settlers 
began.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  early  as  November  25,  1639. 
we  flad  an  order  for  the  viewing  of  the  settlement's  armor. 
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to  that  ptace."    It  wa^  humility 
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Lieutenant  :  }ash  was  grateful  for  this  honor. 


made  on  the  first 
moved  on  and  a  watch  was 
5,  an  auxiliary  company  of 
time  went  on.  various  changes 
attached  itselt  to  the  office 
It  may  be  patinent  to 
record  the  story  of  Captaiii  Nash.  In  1801  it  was  proposed 
In  the  township  court,  sayi  the  excelknt  Levermare,  to  ele- 
vate ooe  LL  Jobn  Nash  to  the  high  post  of  captain, 
but  Hiat  soHHer.  with  regret,  turned  it  down  hecauae  he 


Economic  Security  and  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  rOAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 

1938 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  K.   MURRAY.  OP  MONTANA. 

MARCH  18.  1938 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  MusratI 
on  March  18.  1938.  on  the  subject  Economic  Security  and 
Justice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  eis  f  erf  lows: 

A  few  minutes  augo  you  heard  the  address  of  one  of  Kurope's 
outstanding  rulers  who  spoke  for  the  German  people,  organized 
under  a  different  sjrslem  of  government  than  ours. 

I  ralae  my  voice  today,  to  uphold  the  procesees  ai  democratic 
forms  In  America  In  our  efforts  to  bring  economic  security  and 
Justice  to  the  people.  It  1b  my  tliesls.  tiiat  w«  In  tills  country, 
can  accomplish  In  the  fullest  measure,  all  tliat  may  be  desirable 
for  our  people  under  democratic  forms  wltliout  surrendering  an 
lota  of  our  rights  or  liberties. 

We  have  met  with  serious  economic  reverses  In  America  requir- 
ing our  soberest  thoughts.  The  problem  of  unemployment  and 
relief  stands  out  today  as  the  most  Important  problem  this  country 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  solve.  Upon  the  rational  considera- 
tion and  solution  of  this  difficult  and  perplexing  question  dependa 
the  future  trtinqulIUty  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Nation.  Dan- 
gers to  peace  do  not  all  spring  from  the  aggression  of  foreign 
armies  nor  are  they  confined  to  domestic  insurrections.  A  new 
peril  h£«  arisen  to  plague  and  disturb  industry,  bom  of  the  Tery 
prosperity  which  It  creates 

The  division  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  among  the  producers 
and  workers  who  create  them,  ts  universally  provoking  conflicts 
more  bitter  and  more  dangerous  than  any  that  ever  arose  over 
the  division  of  the  earth's  surface  among  the  aggressive  and 
warlike  nations  which  inhabit  It 

Ma»  unemployment  always  results  from  Nation-wide  economic 
causes  and  abuses  The  closing  down  of  mines  In  the  West  or 
textile  mills  In  the  East  Is  the  restilt  of  some  failure  to  obey 
true  principles  of  economics.  Thus,  whenever  we  look  Into  un- 
balanced economic  conditions  in  Industry  or  agriculture,  we 
always  find  some  failure  to  adhere  to  sound  principles  and  honest 
conduct  in  the  administration  of  our  economic  system.  All  this 
is  the  resxilt  of  the  imperfections  of  our  capitalistic  system  and 
failiffe  of  cooperation  among  those  responsible  for  its  smooth  and 
successful   operation — failure   to   observe   sound    principles. 

Thus,  the  collapse  of  1939  was  due  to  a  whole  train  of  viola- 
tions of  economic  rules,  which  industry  and  finance  in  a  mad  and 
greedy  rush  for  profits  had  failed  to  adhere  to. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  numerous  causes  of  the  de- 
pression which  might  be  cited.  No  one  can  now  dare  deny  that 
the  evils  which  infested  our  economic  system  constituted  the 
cause  of  Its  downfall  in  192«.  bringing  in  Its  train  widespread 
unemi^oyment.  destitution  and  bankruptcy,  and  a  long  Ust  of 
problems  and  questions  which  will  require  the  combined  wisdom 
and  genuine  cooperation  of  aU  ovir  people  to  remedy. 

Our  Government  under  the  present  administration  has  been 
seaklmg  to  bring  about  certain  fundamental  economic  and  social 
reforms  which  it  Is  thought  might  remedy  the  situation  I  hava 
tfeaerlbed. 

Bscta  ye*r  foDowlng  1933.  until  the  present  year,  showed  steady 
twwiiwaa  improvement,  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  unemployment 
and  mitigation  of   the   widespread  destitution   and  misery   wixicii 
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had  blanketed  the  cotintry.  Economic  reforms  and  social  prog- 
ress were  being  achieved  In  a  real  degree.  Reemployment  was 
steadily  taking  place.  In  1936  a  rapid  upturn  In  Industry  com- 
menced, followed  In  1937  by  wtiat  tlireatened  to  l>e  a  real  l>oom. 
Business  expianded  and  securities  motinted  In  value.  All  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  complete  and  sustained  recovery  were  at 
hand  In  fact,  the  fear  of  too  rapid  a  recovery  caused  monetary 
measures  to  be  employed  to  slow  It  down  and  thus  avoid  a  run- 
away boom.  Our  country,  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  had 
food  and  raw  material  In  the  greatest  abundance.  Prosperity 
was  returning  on  every  hand.  All  that  was  reqtitred  to  foster  It 
was  honest  and  unselfish  cooperation  among  ttw  various  groups 
making  up  our  American  system.  Ttie  gloomy  theory  of  the 
famous  economist  Malthtu,  tiiat  the  tendency  of  poptilation  was 
to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of  food  and  tivat  therefore 
war.  pestilence,  famine,  and  vloe,  as  checks  to  the  population  were 
Inevitable  conditions  of  economic  life,  has  tieen  refuted  and  ex- 
ploded by  the  experiences  of  tills  cotuitry.  We  have  established 
beyond  all  doubt  tliat  the  food  supply  of  the  earth  is  not  a  lim- 
ited quantity  but  is  capable  of  measureless  increase — tliat  tiie 
earth  Is  not  an  unnatural  mother,  producing  creatures  beyond 
her  capacity  to  support,  but  a  generous  one,  ready  to  yield  abun- 
dant sustenance  to  every  human  Iielng  engendered  upon  her  l>osom, 
if  man  will  but  apprtjach  that  fovmtain  of  sustenance  in  peace 
and  industriid  cooperation. 

If  there  be  any  limit  on  the  poww  of  the  soU  to  support  human 
Ijeings.  it  Is  Imposed  by  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  men  and  not 
by  the  parsimony  of  Nature.  To  support  a  population,  however 
large,  growing  in  prosperity  as  It  grows  in  numbers,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary ttiat  all  men  shall  be  allowed  to  approach  the  earth  In  peace, 
to  exercise  all  their  faculties  in  its  cultivation,  without  wasting  any 
of  their  energy  In  mutual  conflict.  It  Is  clear,  tiierefore,  tliat  no 
natural  impediment  existed  to  interfwe  with  rettiming  prosperity 
and  only  by  the  folly  of  man  could  It  he  prevented. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  1936  and  1937  business  condi- 
tions and  reemployment  were  rapidly  advancing.  All  that  was 
necessary  for  continued  recovery  was  lionest  and  unselfish  coopera- 
tion. But  unfortunately  lack  of  that  necessary  peace  and  coopera- 
tion, together  with  raises  in  prices  and  failtire  of  industry  to  ob- 
serve sound  economic  principles,  has  caused  a  recession  In  the 
recovery  we  were  experiencing. 

Testimony  produced  before  the  Senate  committee  fairly  estab- 
lishes this  conclusion.  The  monopoly  fixation  of  prices  Is  shown  to 
he  a  major  cause  in  the  present  recession,  as  well  as  In  the  1929 
depression. 

This  urge  to  raise  prices  is  nothing  new.  It  may  be  well  to 
recall  the  slu^wd  remark  of  Adam  Smith  some  160  years  ago, 
when  he  wrote.  "People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  together, 
even  for  merriment  and  diversion,  but  the  conversation  ends  In 
a  conspiracy  against  the  pubUc  or  in  stxne  contrivance  to  raise 
prices."  A  statement  issued  a  short  time  ago  hy  the  National 
City  Bank  shows  that  the  corporations  of  the  country  diu-lng 
1936  and  1937  rapidly  increased  their  earnings  and  their  divi- 
dends. This  Is  now  corroborated  by  recent  Income-tax  returns. 
While "^e  Government  was  engaged  In  priming  the  pump  with  a 
national  public-works  and  work-relief  program  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  doUars,  they  were  engaged  In  skimming 
the  cream  off  the  Government  spending.  They  ran  up  prices 
to  Increase  profits.  A  terrific  race  ftdlowed  to  fUl  consiuner  in- 
ventories engendered  by  fear  of  a  continued  rise  In  prices.  At 
first  Industry  could  not  execute  Its  orders,  but  as  inventories 
filled  up  business  slacked  off  and  unemployment  began.  By  the 
boosting  of  unit  pulces  the  simi  of  tiie  prices  of  mass -production 
goods  became  greater  than  the  total  monetary  ptutihasing  power 
available  in  the  pockets  of  the  consumers.  The  result  was  that 
when  these  prices  were  Ijoosted  aiul  maintained  and  the  mcme- 
tary  Income  of  tlie  consumers  was  not  increased  there  was  not 
enough  purchasing  power  In  the  country  to  buy  the  actual  or 
potential  output  of  American  industry  and  agriculttjre  at  the 
prices  charged.  A  recession  thus  started  lias  cumulative  effects. 
Men  thrown  out  of  work  buy  less  and  henoe  cause  trade  and 
Industry  to  produce  and  seU  still  less,  and  this  in  turn  throws 
more  men  out  of  work,  and  so  on.  Indtistry  has  been  over- 
anxious for  profit  and  simply  priced  itself  out  of  business.  It 
failed  to  cooperate  in  the  national  program  of  recovery  and 
thereby  contributed  to  Its  own  distress  and  injury  as  weU  as 
bringing  renewed  misery  to  the  country  in  the  way  of  increased 
unemployment. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  lack  of  ptirchaslng 
power  among  the  masses  of  the  people  is  due  to  excessive  prices 
to  consimiers  and  low  earnings  of  workers  and  producers  Otir 
system  of  mass  production  can  only  be  maintained  by  balancing 
It  with  mass  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  When 
prices  of  commodities  get  out  of  balance  with  the  earring  power 
of  the  people,  we  have  depressions. 

An  independent  study  of  the  question  has  t>een  made  by  the 
Brookings  Institution,  of  Washington,  which  points  to  this  conclu- 
sion. When  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  president  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  was  asked  whether  he  agreed  with  President  Roosevelt's 
demand  that  Industry  cut  prices  without  cutting  wages,  he  said 
that  In  the  long  run  It  was  the  "royal  road  to  progress." 

And  so  we  find  that,  as  a  result  of  the  foUy  of  men  and  not  by 
the  parsimony  of  Nature,  we  are  in  tlie  throes  of  another  serious 
unemployment  crisis.  Never  before  in  our  national  history  have 
we  had  to  face  unemfdoymeat  oonditlona  of  stich  dtnraticn  and 


magnitude  as  we  have  been  ezperimcli^  since  1030.  Ths  misery 
and  destitution  of  unemployment,  once  the  concern  of  a  few. 
now  worries  the  Nation.  Concerns  tJiat  were  once  relegated  to  a 
few  phiiantiiroplsts  are  now  t>edevilLng  every  pubUc  servant,  every 
taxpayer,  and  every  sol>er-minded  citiaen  of  the  country. 

Uneii^>loyment  is  a  problem  and  un  obligation  of  industry  and 
can  only  be  permanently  cured  by  industry.  Indtistry  must  under- 
take tlM  solution  of  tills  question,  with  the  cooperation  of  Oovem- 
ment,  and  work  out  a  system  of  overcoming  the  peaks  and  valleys 
of  tinemployment.  I  think  It  can  c«  done,  but  I  cannot  discusa 
that  now.  It  will  be  a  long,  drawn-out  effort  and  ttie  National 
Government  meanwliUe  must  assume  Its  proper  burden  of  providlxig 
for  the  millions  of  unemployed  and  destitute,  who  are  periodically 
caught  in  the  Jam. 

Kver  since  1933  we  tiave  recognized  tills  national  obligetloo  and 
have  undertaken  our  burden  with  ctiaracterlsUc  faith  and  hope. 
However  imperfect  it  may  be,  our  relief  program  has.  neverttaeleaa, 
performed  a  tremendotis  service,  considering  the  funds  avaliatile, 
lack  of  previous  experience  to  guide  it,  as  well  as  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  gigantic  undertakirg.  It  saved  the  country  in  a 
critical  perttxl.  It  preserved  the  orderly  fmxcssea  of  government 
and  forestalled  the  anarchy  and  chacis  tliat  Uireatened  the  NatKm. 
It  lias  now  come  to  the  point  where  it  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  an  emergency  problem.  It  is  both  in  truth  and  In  fact  a  perma- 
nent and  Inescapable  task  of  the  National  Oovemment. 

It  is  generaUy  recognized  that  an  Immense  relief  btirden  wiU 
confront  the  coimtry  for  years  to  con:.e.  The  mue  now  is:  "Are  we 
to  continue  our  present  system  of  work  relief  under  the  W.  P.  A.  as 
a  national  agency  with  proper  adjustments.  Improvements,  and 
extensions,  or  sliall  this  proliiem  be  relegated  to  the  States  with 
Federal  appropriations  to  the  States  for  aid  in  Its  operation?" 

The  Special  Senate  Committee  on  [7nemplo3rment  and  Belief  has 
been  conducting  a  searching  inquiry  into  this  problem,  and  will 
not  arrive  at  Its  conclusl jns  for  several  weeks  henoe;  so  I  will  not 
discuss  that  issue  now.  I  trust  I  may  have  an  opporrunity  to 
consider  it  on  anottier  occasion.  Meanwhile  permit  me  to  say 
tliat  no  problem  of  the  American  people,  however  puieling  or  per- 
plexing It  may  appear,  can  be  regai-ded  as  unsurmountable.  We 
have  the  resources;  we  have  the  labor;  we  have  the  skill  and  the 
genius  to  provide*  In  the  greatest  abimdance  every  human  need  of 
oiu-  population.  All  that  Is  required,  therefore,  is  the  observanoe 
of  simple  Ctirlstian  ethics,  a  little  charity,  a  little  cooperation,  a 
little  Justice  and  we  will  surmount  all  our  dUSotiltlcs,  and  ulti- 
mately realize  a  higher  plane  of  proqierlty  than  we  have  ever  betora 
achieved. 


Eliminating  Profits  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  7  ileffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 

1938 


RADIO  ADDRSS8  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  RSTNOLD6.  OP  NOBTB 
CAROLINA.  APRIL  3,  1938 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  that  there 
be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoMGkXBSiOMAL  Rkx«b 
an  address  entitled  "Eliminating  the  Profits  at  War,"  which  I 
delivered  last  Sunday  evening,  April  3,  over  the  national  net- 
work of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  foUows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audlaaoe.  in  dlseunlng  a  sub- 
ject as  perplexing  and  vital  as  Elmlnattng  tha  PraAta  at  War.  tha 
subject  on  wtilch  I  iiave  been  Invitad  to  speak  this  evantng.  tt  wlO 
t>e  helpf  til  to  picture  in  our  minda  tbc  striking  oontraat  batwaen 
the  United  States  and  other  oountrlcs. 

OuiB  is  a  peace-loving  NaUoo.  Most  at  tbe  large  oouatrlaa  acroaa 
the  seas  are  mllltartaUc.  Thoae  oountrtea  through  oanturlca  past 
tiave  lived,  existed,  and  even  thrived  cm  wara.  Bkkarf  taachaa  thai 
the  rulers  of  those  ooimtries  exploit  tlu'lr  own  people  by  kaqjiing 
them  in  fear  of  the  innx  hand  and  from  Ume  to  time  conqug  and 
annex  weaker  oountrtea. 

Today  tbe  aHaira  in  focelga  oountrtea  contlime  to  bold  tha  oaotw 
tf  ttie  stage  in  America. 

Prom  all  accounts  chaos  is  qveadlng  among  tbe  natlooa  acrooa 
tbe  s^«,  playing  bavoc  with  cammeroe  and  living  oonditlona. 

Pear  is  growing  that  at  any  hour  a  general  war  may  bunt  on 
Europe,  swelling  defenaakaa  oountrtea  in  Ita  wake.  The  rule  at 
reason  over  there  tias  dlaappaared;  tiie  rule  of  might  pravalla  and 
lear  of  war  has  $pemA  to  and  Invwted  our  aboraa.    Sviywbera  I 
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f  f>— In  WMhlatton  or  la  North  CaroUn*— I  am  greeted  with  the 
Biallar  qnwrtloc:  "Senator,  do  mi  thlsk  w  are  gtMoc  to  have 
%vr  Ou  people  realtaa  what  ia  taking  plaee  over  there.  With 
toOio  and  tetagrai^iic  oommun  catknaa.  navapaper  and  alr-maU 
g*  porta.  K  la  but  natoral  that  America  la  w^  Informed  as  to 
■uropeaa  and  Aatatle  derclcfiaM  nta.  Ttue,  a  large  pcxoectage  of 
tie  DTwi  that  reaehee  here  tran  abroad  la  atrletly  censored,  but 
•iifflcient  facta  are  revealed  to  « em  the  United  Statee  of  the  war 
audiUona  prevalent  all  over  the  world. 

The  raah  boaate  and  the  dire  thnate  of  arrogant  dlctaton 
birled  at  peace-loving  nattona  li  a  nuuUfeatatlon  of  the  ugly 
tamper  of  the  power-erased  ruhra. 

It  la  for  thla  reaaon  that  the  American  people  are  gravely  con- 
c*  rned.  yea  fearful,  and  justly  i  a.  over  the  foreign  situation,  be- 
entue  the  wounds  saffered  bjr  thoueande  of  our  jrouth  In  the 
World  War  have  not  aa  yet  heiled.     The  aeare  are  stUl  fresh  In 

TlM  tw«ity*«dd  bUlloins  of  do  lara  that  we  loaned  to  the  Allies 
remain  unpaid.  Thaee  debtor  latlona  have  defaulted  not  only 
on  the  pnnetpal  bat  aoorafully  have  refused  to  pay  Uncle  Sam 
arty  interest.  And  the  war  that  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
dtmocracy  and  Christianity  coet  the  people  of  the  United  States 
around  •6ft.000.000.000  to  date. 

Coueei  f atlve  eetlmators  vouefaiafe  the  opinion  that  ere  the  last 
Ua)t«d  Statee  war  bond  la  redanned  and  the  last  BurvlTlng  vet- 
ersn  goes  to  his  final  reward,  tlie  World  War  will  have  coet  this 
ecuntry   glOOAW/IOO.OOO. 

As  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  the  wounds  afflicted  on  our  sol- 
diers have  not  aa  yet  healed— t]  le  American  mothers  and  fathers 
are  etlll  moomlng  for  their  love*  >  onee  who  loot  their  Uvea  In  that 
oc:afllct. 

Bo  It  IB  DO  wander — it  U  no  lurprise — that  America  as  a  whole 
is  deCermlnad  to  stay  out  of  w  ir — America  Is  not  now.  nor  has 
tt  evar  been  an  aggreaaor  Natkm- —America  has  never  fought  s  wv 
at  canq[TMeC.  "" 

But  tt  la  regrettable  that  luJeas  we  pursue  a  most  cautious 
eoarae  we  may  be  drawn  into  other  people's  wars.  In  «  free 
eeuntry  Ilka  ooxa— and  may  I  x>int  out  at  this  juncture  that 
ma  people  ataoold  be  thankful  for  living  in  a  democzacy  like 
ttils  and  ahouM  do  rMrything  U  l  their  power  to  cherish  and  pre- 
eerve  Amertcs — tt  la  to  be  expect  ta  that  there  would  be  a  diversity 
of  opInioB  aa  to  objeettvee  azMl  methods  in  trying  to  aeold  war. 
Biit  whan  a  eMda  faeea  the  Matkn  then  all  groupe  shotUd  and 
B<jn<  work  ta  baimeajr  for  the  ilthnata  bezMflt  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole — yee:  for  the  saving  of  the  Nation  from  being  destroyed 
wlriether  from  sinister  forces  frim  the  outside  or  from  preying 
InSuenoee  on  the  inside.  So  as  I  stoted.  it  is  but  nat\iral  that  we 
hfire  in  thla  oountry  grotma  of  people  known  as  Internationalists, 
others  are  iaolatknilsts.  others  flavoring  the  adoption  of  a  middle 


of  the  road  course,  while  othete 

Among  thejatter  daa  are 
OB  to  war. 


every  thinking  person  knows  that  Amolca 
doea  not  want  to  engage  in  an:  war.  When  in  a  recent  speech 
our  great  Praeldeat  Franklin  :>.  rtooaevelt  acclaimed:  "I  hate 
WBx."  ha  eolood  the  sentiment  of  every  true  American  patriot. 
Awakened  to  this  fact.  Oongreas  4as  written  laws  that  are  intended 
to  prevent 
war 


first  fatal  atepa 


and  Incldenu  which  bring  about 
dlOcult  t^e  taak  ai  aalflBh  war  lords  who 
would  involve  ua  in  war. 

iBVB  are  ratferred  to  aa  tile  "ncutramy**  laws  al  the  United 


Stittee.  TlMoe  lawa  provide  th^  Americans  in  war  zones  enter 
or  remain  in  same  at  their  ov  n  risk.  Why  should  an  entire 
Ballon  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  bea  use  of  the  whim  of  an  individual 
or  baoaoae  at  a  ■naU  grotq>  datrtng  to  feather  its  own  nest 
Thaee  laws  dlacourage  trade 
war.  Thee*  laws  forbid  the 
tloaa  to  warring  ooontrlaa. 
ooitntry  a  **mlnd  our  own 
feoiabad.  bomad.  and  bled. 

Hm  law  glv«B  Um  PiuaMBUt  IbroaMl  dtoereiionary  powers  and 
treoe  him  fMm  preeBwu  program  i  BtraJIar  to  the  ones  ttet  some 
aaaivt  tended  to  engulf  this  6oan<  ry  mto  the  war  3.000  miles  away 
from  home  in  1917.  ^ 

Ibdaf  e«taia  r«>«P>  ■• 
eourae  he  ta  pursuing  in  the 


with   nations   engaged   in 

of  American -made   miinl- 

Th^  law  would  oonatltute  for   this 

pidlcy,  while  other  natlona 


ttM   Piaaldent   for    the 

_  out  of  the  oongveaaional 

mandate,  while  others  Utterly  aiaall  him  for  the  policy  that  we 


•re  toOowtBg  in 


it 
wtolle 


to  the  lopillBla 
or  thOQght. 
"  ef 


For  the  past  few  years  X  have  a  Ivocated  a  daflnlte  poUev  that  I 
ta|na  wfll  heap  lisBrtsa  o«t  of  war.  m  OOB^ress  an*  out  of 
OMigrBSB.  hf  RMloti-wlde  radio  Bnilnssaa  aad   BilrtiaBBBSi  befara 


are  munition  manufacturers. 
mtatb  interests  who  would  lead 


his 


to  permit  1  be  ahlpment  of 


Oatna  and  Japan. 
'  attitude  in  tte 
mtOc  In  their  crm- 


In  Bpsln.     And  ao 


imptecoentB 

tt  ta— eon- 

aa  to  how 

tbm  Natton  sbonld  bast  proceed 

days  wtalla  abeUa  and 

tnaeoant   wvaasn   and 

ta  Bhatterad 


the  Nbtton 

that  with  the 

Uaiti»  Bam 

to  BBddle 

by  the  wate  ot  a 


conflicts  in  Europe,  thereby  restoring  peace  Into  a  war-tora 
world,  then  I  say  there  would  be  few  Americans  who  would  not 
be  willing,  yes.  gladly,  to  lend  the  helping  hand. 

Our  dipping  into  these  boiling  foreign  political  pots  would  com- 
plicate more  an  already  strained  situation,  and  we  would  only  get 
our  hands  scalded.  If  we  had  been  embroiled  in  their  political 
set-ups  for  the  past  few  years,  I  believe  that  we  would  now  be  at 
war.  Only  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  remained  aloof  from 
these  foreign  Involvements  do  I  attribute  the  fact  that  no  general 
war  has  broken  out  In  continental  ETurope. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  atkle  Secretary  of  State,  Hon 
Cordell  Hull,  that  outlined  the  United  Statee  policy  in  foreign 
affairs  brought  reassurance  to  the  country  that  the  administration 
is  trying  to  do  everything  humanly  poesible  to  avert  any  war. 
fi^peclally  pleasing  was  the  emphasis  that  the  notable  Cabinet 
member  placed  on  the  determination  to  avoid  any  foreign  political 
alliances — alliances  that  would  prevent  this  Nation  from  pursuing 
an  independent  course,  thereby  not  being  compelled  to  pull  other 
countries'  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Secretary  Hull  has  harw^ig^ 
a  moet  deplorable  situation  In  a  most  masterful  manner. 

Another  vital  step  In  the  direction  of  peace  Is  the  new  naval 
program  outlined  by  oiu-  President  and  concurred  In  by  the  House 
A  strong  naval,  military,  and  air  defense  Is  the  best  insurance  we 
can  have  against  war  No  coimtry  wUl  dare  to  attack  azuither 
country  when  It  knows  that  Its  opponent  is  amply  forUfled  and 
better  equipped. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  a  deathblow  would  be  delivered  at 
iMst  to  propaganda  that  leads  to  war,  if  the  proflto  were  taken  out 
of  war.  If  the  time  comes  when  this  Nation  m\wt  go  to  war— U 
the  time  ever  arrives  when  our  Nation  must  fight  to  defend  itself 
from  an  invading  enemy— then  Uncle  Sam  should  conscript  nwrney 
as  weU  as  men,  for  war  purposes.  Let  us  draft  the  munition 
makers,  as  weU  as  soldiers  and  saUors.  Why  permit  a  BmaH  cUque 
of  manufacturers  of  war  implements  to  grow  fabulously  wealthy 
whUe  millions  of  our  youth  forfeit  their  lives  in  defense  of  the 
Republic?  Let  the  Government  draft  the  owners  of  factories  and 
their  factories  in  the  next  war  and  the  next  war  will  be  Ions 
delayed  In  arriving.  ^^ 

Greed  and  selfishness  and  a  desire  for  added  power  cause  moat 
wars.  Let  us  ouUaw  aU  profits  in  wartime,  so  that  the  heavy 
burdens  of  war  be  shared  by  all  classes  of  our  citizens  alike  and 
then  some  would  not  be  so  hasty  in  pltmglng  us  into  a  devastat- 
ing catastrophe. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  expect  everybody  to  agree  with  me  in  thte 
opinion.  When  the  Nation  Is  In  peril  all  good  citizens  will  subor- 
dinate their  views  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  That  Is  partlcu- 
Isxly  true  In  the  United  States.  When  our  Nation  is  not  In  pert! 
the  main  distinction  between  us  and  a  dictator  is  the  ability  and 
right  of  the  people  to  express  their  thoughts.  Therefore  the  time 
to  comment  Is  before  the  war  breaks  out. 

Those  interested  In  this  Important  subject  may  write  ma  here 
t  ,»  5  NaUon  s  Capital,  address  Senator  Robwt  R.  Bmaum, 
United  States  Senate   OfHce   Building.   WashlngUm    D    O  ^^ 

It  U  a  sad  commentary  on  our  clvlllzaUon  that  a  few  mlssulded 
leaders  have  set  the  world  aflame  and  that  a  craaedTjSlcken 
world  ha*  driven  this  peaceful  Nation  Into  the  necesaitfof  ex- 
pendliig  billions  of  dollars  for  armaments  in  order  that  we  mloht 
keep  abreast  with  the  other  powerful  countries.  —»-• 

Our  sound  advice  and  fervent  appeals  have  gone  unheeded.  Our 
treaties  were  thrown  In  the  discard  by  one  foreign  nation  after  the 
Owucr. 

Hence  to  delay  our  program  for  defense  might  result  in  attack  or 
inva^on  of  our  country.  Despite  the  ravages  of  war  in  other  parts. 
America  must  march  on.  America  will  march  on.  true  to  Its  nrtn- 
clplM  and  doctrines  as  set  forth  by  the  foundhig  fathers.  Amolca 
must  serve  as  a  beacon  light  for  the  darkened  countries.  We  must 
be  prepared.    Our  democracy  must  survive.    Our  democracy  will 
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■^?S!22!  ^™^  DKLIVZRED  BY  HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGB8. 
UlCTITO  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  NEW  HAMPSHIRB  ATtS 
M^JCAN  STATE  CONVENTION,  BANGOR.  MAINE.  ICArS 


Mr.  BALE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Aftve  pdJQtod  in  the  Rscou>  a  speecli  deiivered  by  the  Junior 
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Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  at  the  Republi- 
can State  convention  held  at  Bangor.  Maine,  on  March  31 
1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  RepubUcans,  today  the  eyes  of  a  great  nation  are  once 
more  focused  upon  the  State  of  Maine.  You  are  embarked  upon 
the  business  of  your  1938  Republican  convention.  Your  actiona  at 
this  time  will  have  a  far  more  reaching  effect  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  The  old  cry  of  "As  goes  Maine,  so  goes 
the  Nation"  was  heard  throughout  the  land,  but  these  words  of 
wisdom  fell  upon  xinheeding  ears  and  I  think  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  many  of  our  citizens,  many  honest,  upright,  hardworking, 
thinking  citizens  of  this  Nation  are  sorry  today  that  they  did  not 
foUow  the  leadership  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Regardless  of  their 
national  minority,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  were  right  and 
the  evento  which  followed  the  national  electl<»i  of  1936  have  con- 
clusively proved  that  fact. 

The  election  of  1938,  however,  is  a  new  chapter.  Again  vre  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  up  the  shield  and  sword  of  freedom.  The 
issue  is  clearer  and  the  chances  are  greater  than  ever  for  courageous 
leadership.  The  congressional  elections  of  this  year  and  even  the 
State  elections  may  decide  wfaettkcr  the  future  of  otir  country  is 
to  see  the  end  at  true  deoMxracy  or  not-.  We  Bepubllcana  oaa  look 
to  the  history  of  our  canventfana  aa  far  back  aa  IBOO.  wtmi  the 
issue  was  whether  our  Natton  waa  to  continue  aa  a  union,  under 
the  banner  of  freedom,  or  waa  to  be  broken  up  Into  two  nattona. 
But  even  in  the  convention  of  1860,  the  Iraue  of  demoeiacy  was 
not  so  much  at  stake  as  it  is  today,  because  today  we  have  left 
the  proven  path,  we  have  cast  overboard  the  fundamentals  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  for  a  mirage.  Many  people  are 
groping  and  hoping  that  a  beautiful  lUuslon  may  cerae  to  pass; 
that  the  day  wUl  soon  arrive  when  everybody  may  have  equal  rights 
to  everything,  without  work,  without  initiative,  and  without  use 
of  any  of  the  thought  processes  with  which  we  hope  all  Americans 
are  endowed. 

The  policy  which  is  adopted  by  yoin:  convention  will,  in  a  large 
measure,  cut  ttie  trail  for  succeeding  conventions.  w»»rti»g  that 
in  mind,  it  is  obvious  that  care  must  be  taken  so  that  the  path 
choaen  Is  that  desired  by  the  majority  of  the  peofde  of  this 
country. 

Let  us  f<vget  for  the  moment  aU  thla  talk  about  our  ^rei^ 
leados  of  the  past  and  present.  Let  us  for^iet  poUcy  committees, 
and  formulating  principles,  and  adding  the  labri  of  constructive 
cMticism  to  the  acta  at  the  New  Deal,  and  wtiawjl  worcte.  and  trying 
to  out'Booaevelt  Rooeevelt.  and  adopting  the  New  Deal  program 
and  shouting  that  we  could  do  it  better,  and  screams  ot  dlctatordiip, 
and  communism,  and  promises  to  labor  and  to  capital,  and  to  the 
one- third  Ul -housed,  iU-fed,  and  Ill-clad.  Instead  let  vts  separate 
aU  these  Incidentals  and  adopt  tiie  one  outstanding  desire  of  a 
deluded  people;  the  one  safeguard  in  a  crazy  world;  the  one 
concrete  principle  which  the  Republican  Party  of  1938  should 
wholeheartedly  take  to  its  bosom  and  blast  from  the  Nation's 
housetops,  as  Its  guide.  This  principle  is  decentralisation.  De- 
centralization of  our  Federal  Government  in  order  tliat  the 
power  and  the  control  of  the  functions  of  government  may  be 
returned  to  the  people  where  it  t>elongs  and  from  whom  it  has 
been  stolen  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration. 

The  only  path  which  will  return  to  the  proven  ways  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  in  all  its  ^ory,  is  the  path  to  deoen- 
tndlan^lon.  Roosevelt  and  an  his  works  must  be  stripped  of  the 
power  which  they  have  gained  by  usurpation,  by  coercion,  by 
threats,  by  the  sabotsige  of  independent  commissions,  by  tor- 
pedoing the  Civil  Service,  by  malrtng  rldlctdous  trade  treaties 
with  foreign  nations  which  rob  American  Industry  and  American 
labor  of  the  chance  to  make  ui  honest  living  imder  American 
standards.     Let  us  not  mlnoe  worda. 

Franklin  D.  Rocsevett  and  bis  I«ew  Deaiera  are  vulneTsble.  They 
have  nevo-  drawn  their  pimctiea.  They  ham  used  every  trtek  In 
the  political  bag  to  discredit  and  humllbttB,  not  only  the  leaders, 
but  the  rank  and  file  at  the  Reputdlcan  Party.  The  present  admin- 
istration assumed  leaderdilp  In  the  flnt  {rtaoe  by  smearing  and 
dynamiting  the  Republican  administration  that  preceded  it.  It  is 
open  season  on  the  New  Deal  from  now  on. 

Today,  our  first  duty  is  to  define  a  program  which  wfll  pull  Amer- 
ica from  the  economic  mess  it  is  in;  the  mess  for  which  the  Boooevelt 
brand  of  leader^ip  ia  90  percent  resptmstble.  Our  appeal  is  to  those 
who  wish  to  see  the  return  of  the  American  system;  to  those  who 
^f^  seen  thebr  heritages,  their  r^ts,  aiKl  their  privileges  as  free 
People,  ignored,  threatened,  and  laugbed  at.  The  BepuUlean 
organlaatlon  of  the  State  of  Maine,  as  in  every  State  in  this  Union, 
Is  the  only  staff  upcm  adUdi  democracy  can  hope  to  lean.  Wte  must 
use  that  staff  to  return  American  Government  to  the  people 
through  their  elected  representatives.  We  must  once  and  for  all 
put  an  end  to  what  may  truthfuUy  be  called  "Rooeevelt  constitu- 
tional tyranny." 

The  rallying  cry  then,  fellow  RepuUlcans,  must  be  "decentraltee." 
Control  must  be  taken  from  the  President  and  returned  to  the 
people.  To  be  sure,  the  great  need  today  is  Jobs.  The  great  need 
is  for  work.  The  great  need  is  to  end  the  droreaBlon  in  which 
America  is  engtxlfed. 


i«l^„iri!l^  »**"*•  J?  *^^  depreaitionT  TnithfuDy,  the  cause 
S.r^^lL°^  **«*•'«"  ^^  the  New  Deal  administration.  After 
the  greatest  demonstration  of  poUtlcsl  power  that  has  ever  been 
fr°*!f  **^^  country.  Rooeevelt  begar,  his  second  term  by  aasum- 
S!  nn,ti,  R»Ti*  of  President  was  actuaUy  no  longer  i^ed  in 
-H«^^M®^**"  °'  America.  He  iissumed  the  rSle  of  a  king 
who  could  do  no  wrong.  A  few  short;  days  after  his  inaugurattoa 
ne  came  forth  with  the  most  unpreoiKlented.  Immoral  and  dicta- 
^^  fS!!5***^„*'^P"**"****  to  a  free  people,  the  Suprtsn* 
S^,"^?*  ""  Throwing  the  vast  welghtTthe  lnnum?rSe 
centralised  bureaucracies  behind  this  vlcl^  proposal  he  souiAt 
JLS?^t*tV"^"l*'  Congress.  He  faUed  SSSThe  dS^S 
reaJlae  that  the  spark  of  freedom  was  still  alive  in  the  souls  of 

^vHf*^.,,  ^®*  ?r°P**  '^"^***  ^^^  »°<»  t»»e  Supreme  Court 
packing  blU  went  down  to  ignominious  defeat.    It  ^  not  t^ 

SiJi^^r^K**  ^  *^*  country,  however,  because  there  was  exnoa^, 
beneath  the  mask  of  Judicial  reorganisation,  the  hideous  fiS 
rf  one-man  rule-a  long  step  to  the  authoritarian  rtate.  We 
^™,^  *^,/°"'^^*  ""**  Supreme  Court  packing  blU  to  the  best 
of  oi^bility.     Our  mlnorflty   m  the  Sehate  g&dly  Joined  ^ 

SSSST^*"*  '^i^'SSl*"^  '^^y  ^^°  »»«<»  not^stofedaSS  SeJ 
^r^*?**,tS?w?**"  «««np*  to  robjugate  the  Melon's  coZrSto 
the  will  of  its  king  was  defeated.  ««««>*  *» 

But  Booaevelt  was  not  satlslled.  If  he  cooldnt  have  the  Court 
^  '"'^KTS^^^i  ^^  ""^  industry  to  his  coat  of  M^i?To 
Uits  en*  he  brought  forth  the  famous  Black  mtntaium  wwe  and 
hour  WU.  This  legtalatkm  would  hav«  plac«l  all  iSiSS  SSd 
aU  labor  undo-  the  eontrol  of  five  pwrtdentlally  anoolntftd 
"stooges.-  This  time  the  House  of  BepSntaS^LS?*toSS 
reecoB.  and  Refmbltean  Congresamen  Joined  the  onooaitian  itnit 
d^eatad  this  attempt  to  regiment  Ind^  and  la^?^  ^  *°** 

But  the  hot  court  fl^t  and  wage-hour  biU  tight  were  not  enough 
to  teach  the  New  Deal  its  lessoSI^Af ter  kee^  oS™.  ?Sr^ 

S52  ?!Jf^i?  t^«welt«rofW«aungto£^Y^rPiSdS 
fSl^J^.fP*****  «»»<«.  purportedly  to  pass  the  farm  bUl  ^ 
1937-88  edition  of  the  TOple  A.  a  bill  to  putonoTmcTOthe  fl^of 
economc  scarcity  over  the  farms  of  A-mertcans;  to  make  iSe  ducks 
and  chickens  gooeestep  to  the  tune  of  the  more  abundant  wT 
under  the  toadershtp  of  Henry  Wallace.  The  farm  bill,  intS  fcrai 
Jt  r^  .E?**^'  ''"  ^«»»"teUi?">le.  irrational,  and  matenScnSS 
Under  ibi  provisions  this  New  England  section  of  ^uTiSelvS 
retatlvtely  no  benefits  and  the  costs  of  certain  agrlctiltural  Indus, 
tnea,  such  as  dairy  and  poultry  industries,  are  mvtenaUy  t^t^-^* 

Thw  one  quality  which  P^wnklln  D.  Roosevelt  has  ooSSSv 
matatatoed  throughout  both  his  termti  of  offlee  has  beenhS^Bs* 
abUlty  to  qwnd  money.  By  qiendlng  40  billion  dtdlais  Hxyoe  lfiS3 
he  was  able  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  respect  for  his  econo^ 
phUoec^hy.  but  now  the  tUl  is  nearly  emptyflfow  we  awTrtS^ 
approaching  the  time  when  we  wlU  have  a  40-bUllcxi-dollar  d^ldt 
The  days  of  the  great  spending  spree  sre  over,  and  since  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  Rooeevelt  depression  what  has  he  been  able  to  acoom- 
pllsh?  The  answer  is  exactly  nothing.  Furthermore.  Just  what 
has  he  tried  to  accomplish  to  promote  recovery?    Not  once  has  he 

°E^  *°y  °^  *^®  suggestions  of  llti;le  buslneaa,  of  big  business 
of  organlssed  labor,  of  the  leaders  of  Ids  own  party  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House.  Of  course,  he  would  not  think  of  adopting  a  sus- 
gestion  of  any  Republican.  It  has  n.sver  occurred  to  tiS  maAer 
mind  that  the  ill-advised  legislation  which  he  demanded  as  far 
back  as  1934,  and  which  a  subservient  Oongresa  rubber-stamped 
onto  the  statute  books  of  the  Nation,  was  solely  ta  blame.  Ftor  the 
last  4  months  he  has  fumbled  in  the  White  House,  while  his 
leaders  in  the  Senate  were  fumMlng  and  mumMlng  sad  loslnc 
ccmtrol  over  a  Senate  whkAi  was  ooneentratli^  all  of  tin  time  ana 
filibuster  over  a  bin  that  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
reooveiy.  Wte  Republicans  have  a  proi^ram  for  rscoveiy  which  we 
pleaded  for  this  Admlntstratlan  to  adopt,  but  our  pleas  fbO  on 
— *^  *y  •  B*ennow,  the  Senate,  under  the  dlreetlon  of  the  Chief 
EaeeuUre,  is  qiendlng  moat  of  its  time  ooncoctti^  aoottMr  vtetoiw 
piece  of  legtBlatlon  to  further  centralise  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent over  aU  of  the  Independent  coaimlselona,  departmenta,  and 
functions  of  the  executive  third  of  our  Gov^mment.  ttta  onlv 
togWtVsn  that  might  be  rmotdy  labeled  aa  reeorery  i-g»f'--ii 
was  anoUier  treramdoos  qiendliig  blS. 

No.  feOow  RepubUcaoss,  the  Ifew  Dealers  are  not  Interested  In 

I.*        ftia^lsM^        ^«#         rlssi  I         fiM M  ■'*-  ^^^         ^^^^         S_A. L^  -  ^         .■_  


the  future  of  degHJCracy,  _^^  ^   not   intereitad  in  reeowr. 
"*"  ■"  *  I  In  only 


unless  it  is  thefr  type  of  recovery.  They  are  Interested  ui  mug 
one  thing,  and  that  is  furthn  centrallatton,  further  totrvneh- 
ment  of  power,  and  further  control  over  the  birth,  the  life,  >rK* 
the  death;  over  the  wmk;  over  the  goods  oonsumed  in  maaufbc- 
ture;  over  the  food  eaten;  over  the  Interpretation  of  the  law;  in 
short,  over  the  very  existence  of  every  Amerleaa.  Is  that  the  type 
of  freedom  for  which  Americans  have  laid  down  their  Uvea?  u 
that  the  type  of  regtanentsd  eadetenoe  wtdcH  the  i  n  Imiw  of  *>it» 
great  country  mtist  adopt  in  order  to  eat?  Is  that  the  type  of 
government  wbtiA  has  the  teowrlty  to  condemn  a  Hitler,  a  Ifoaaollni, 
or  a  Stalin?  Labels  mean  nothing  In  this  day  and  age.  Bow 
can  we  rave  and  rant  about  democracy,  on  the  one  hand,  while 
we  throw  all  of  the  principles  of  demooacy  to  the  wolves,  on  the 
otho*? 

So  I  say  to  you.  the  first  step  to  recovery,  the  first  step  to 
economic  sanity,  the  first  step  on  the  path  to  the  Anterlean  type 
of  freedom.  Is  decentralization.  With  decentralization  as  a  key- 
stone, we  Republicans  can  formulate  a  safe,  honest,  courageous 
program— a  {srogram  that  has  appeal  to  aU  thinking  Americana. 
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or  oompstkUon. 


We  subwrlto  to  tlM  raCvm  of 
ntbt  to  work,  of  tta*  rlgM  to 
•muMuit  Intortaroi 
«•  want  whan  w  wd%  It  on 
la  labor  unions  wttbout  h»Tln  t 
of  the  rlcht  at  free <lom  In 
pay  taxM  to  run  onr  Oowi 
our  people,  at  Utm  rlfht  to  tnd ; 
manner  which  wU  aafefuard 
and  of  the  rt^t  to  elect  our 
coercion  and  without  threata 
expect  that  thoae  repraaentattTe  i 
of  government  and  not  be  pa' 
want  the  iwtum  of  rule  to  the 

Our  procram  ihoald  not  be 
certain  fjindamentaU  and 
those  thli^i  which  aotaU  the 
rettim  of  Uherty.    Band  In 


free  Anarlflaa  entetprtae.  of  the 

conduct  OKW  twiilnei  wtthoot  Oof- 

at  the  ncht  to  plant  what 

ctat  fanna.  of  the  right  to  organtae 

■odaUatlc  eraclcpota  take  sidea. 

coUicUve  bacfalniac.  of  the  right  to 

t  but  not  to  reform  eoiUime  of 

with  foreign  ooontrles  waij  in  a 

he   American  etandard  of   linng. 

r^wceentattves  to  Oongreee  without 

without  brlbea.  and  the  right  to 

will  repreeent  us  and  our  ByBtein 

of  the  President.    In  short,  we 

people,  where  it  belongs. 

long.     It  tfiould  be  based  upon 

fundamentals  should  consist  of 

da^truetlon  of  one>man  rule  and  the 

with  such  a  program  will  go 

nrst  and  foremost,  our  prograii  should  demand  that  goTcmment 
return  to  the  field  of  government .  and  abide  by  that  ande&t  truism 
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tt  Is  to  boOd  a  ooaapetlng  but  her  shop  or  operate  a  oompetlng 
iwgetabte  stand.    Our  Federal  Cfovcmment  is  not  a  proQt-maktng 

»t  eet-tip,  tt  Is  the  largest  boetnem 
it  can  uae  this  vest  power  to 
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xnmt  the  world  1 
ItteraUy  break 


Industry  to 
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try  and  labor 

and  trade  and  the  labor 


our  form  of 


li  In  the  form  at  the  corporate 


To  be  sure,  such  taxea  r«f  arm. 


Reform  la 


TTnitad  Stataa  txam  top  to  botton  i.    The  victous  punitive 


nform  In  our  tax  lawa^  which 


fampalgn  the  BapvihbeMta  la 

ot  social  aauuiltf  la  a 

has  a  mmnwnrtalrte  and  laurtabii  objocttve 

to  be  a  truly  deaaooAtte  act  It  iki 

Imt  to  iBipeova  It. 
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Our 
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Thm  Mew  Deal  ii  certainly  on  the  right  track  if  it 


Ite  attempta  to  compete 


aad  tntarter>  with  aO  Industry  i  nd  thua  drive  tt  to  the  waU  to  the 
•wtftast  road  to  that  sad. 

"nus  control  aad  eea^tetttloa 
ttttoD,  hot  tha  aaaia  pragcam  Is 
ttaa  and  tasatloB.    nxaa  la  the 
iitfutiu.    If 
the  radical  IsA 
nf  orm  an  tndl 

do  so  by  maana  of  a  punitive  tax 
tmoooatltiitlonal  this  tax  was  in  he  form  of  a  prooesslx«  tax:  now  it 


aot  and  with  phyaleal  oompe- 
oo  In  the  realm  of  leglsla- 
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Before  the  IMS  A.  A.  A.  was  held 


surplus  tax  and  capital  gains  tax. 


^^bleh  wa  an  fighting  to  repaal  md  to  modify  at  the  present  time 


Ihay  make  expansion  of  industry 


pndilhttlve.    They   make    amnta  rment   of   more   labor   taxpcaslble 
ney  make  the  abyas  of  iadu^rli  I  deatruetlcQ  inuninent. 


throughoui     the  whole  tax  structuze 


of   the 
must 


berepeaJad.    Proceaatng  taxsa  aiust  ba  thrown' overboard  and  the 
proAt  system  of  eflonnmlra  mutt  be  returned  to  a  sane  level  by 


by  preeent 


are  oae  of  the 


graatart  detanrants  to  the  empto:  meat  of  labor  and  the  UtUe  busi- 
that  axlat.  I  haUeva  thi  t  the  Senate  la  in  the  proceee  of 
out  a  daoeat  tax  blU  whl  :h  will  etiaUaate  aoote  of  the  worst 
features  of  tha  praasat  tax  ^ata  a.  Thla  ia  baU«  doae  in  aplte  of 
the  threat  of  artrntntstratloa  ■»!  eaaisn  that  ths  Prssldeat  wiu  veto 
the  bin  If  esrtala  pa*  rsform  lea  ursa  am  altarsd. 

Ia  has  with  tax  reform  wa  mu  it  give  soaw  thou^t  to  the  reform 

«f  ahusaa  existing  uxider  tha  Boi^  Security  Act.    Ouni«  the  193« 

*"     ~       * ""  handled  the  problem 

Sodali  eecurlty 

It  is  hare  to  stay,  but 

.  not  to  injure  it 

the  laim  and 


It  daould  li  elude,  for 

aoelal  Jecurlty  la  aa  great  a  neeeaslty  as 
~  fer  an  tha  admiaietratton 
Security  Art  should  be  placed  on 
fraud   that   la   beli«   per- 
ls the  mending  of  soda)  security 
The  social   aecuiaty  fund 
aot  go  toto  the  general  treaeury 
with  gaaeral   tax  fuads.    The 
or  drasttoatty  *T^~Lr1  to  etfulta- 
ftv  our  dtlaHia  la  their  fi^^H^ifrg 
dkould  nlalaly  est  ferth  the  true 
Social  Dacurt^  Act  aad  should 


upoa  the  detcrmnatlaa  that  Ite  secure  totrench- 


la  the  future  la  lasured 
of  society  eeerythlag,  ia 
It  he*  ipeat  a  great  part 

through  the  rmaki  to  tevUlng. 

BetwiNlcans  bat 


of  labor,  the  Bew  Deal 
fbr  AaMTlcan  labor  what 
party  haa  aei  mads  tha  attnnp« 
lato   deesaa.   either   by   race, 
Booeevelt  brand  of  politics,  how- 


by  promising  sach  group  and 
\  Braaan  and  dlacretionairy  man- 
of  the  time  of  Ito  oAdals  down 
and  rasllgaflng  not  only 
men.  indxia- 


ive  XeoKiafata, 


tnallsts.  and  any  labor  leader  or  labor  organisation  which  may 
iK>t  agree  with  New  Deal  phantasies.  In  every  manner  possible 
it  haa  held  ttaelf  out  aa  the  great  lover  of  labor  The  Labor 
Department,  headed  by  the  well-known  Mme.  Perkins,  Is  Indicative 
of  the  type  of  admlnlBtratlon  the  United  States  Oovomment  haa 
had  In  the  field  of  labor  The  result  has  been  nothing  but  strikes 
and  discontent.  Sit-down  strikes,  destruction  of  property,  fighting 
and  bickering  between  rival  unions,  and  all  nuinner  of  labor 
upheaval,  not  only  have  been  tolerated  by  the  Roosevelt  bureau- 
crats, but  have  been  actually  foetered.  These  are  not  idle  state- 
ments. They  are  based  upon  facts.  Consider,  If  you  will,  the  great 
Pacific  coast  mirltlme  strike,  which  tied  up  shipping  for  nK>nths, 
which  was  led  by  a  deportable  alien  who  belongs  to  the  Oonununist 
Party  and  who  waa  permitted  to  call  a  general  strike  in  the  great 
city  of  San  Francisco  and  to  g^t  away  with  It  with  no  more  attempt 
to  control  by  the  Federal  Government  than  a  few  mild  admonitions 
by  Ifme  Perkins.  Consider  the  wreckage  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty In  the  steel  area  last  summer  when  strikers  Interfered  with  the 
delivery  of  the  United  Statea  man  and  actually  censored  United 
States  mall.  What  was  the  policy  of  Pranklln  Roosevelt  at  that 
time?  We  all  remember,  that  to  his  great  discredit,  he  could 
do  nothing  more  than  quote  a  passage  from  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  to  the  effect  that  his  feeling  towards  both  Indxistry 
and  lalxir  was  "a  plague  on  both  your  houses."  In  fact.  Rooee- 
velt  reforms  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation  have  been  undemo- 
cratic, un-American  and  dangerous  to  the  preaervation  of  peace 
and  liberty  within  the  confines  of  this  Nation. 

We  Republicans  believe  that  the  laboring  man  should  have  the 
right  to  live  as  all  other  Americana,  that  he  should  have  the  right 
to  organiae,  that  his  union  should  have  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  that  he  should  have  the  right  to  strike,  the  right  to 
picket  peacefiUly.  and  that  thoee  rights  shotild  be  guarded  and 
protected  by  an  agency  of  the  federal  Government.  We  believe 
that  rather  than  creating  prefudioe  and  widening  the  gtxlf  between 
industry  and  labor,  the  Republican  policy  should  be  to  harmoniae 
and  to  bring  labor  and  Industry  Into  closer  agreement,  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  the  general  advantage  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
We  believe  that  the  worker  has  a  definite  Interest  in  his  Job  and 
Should  be  entitled  to  the  same  Information  as  to  the  flT^miyffti  con- 
ditions of  the  corporation  for  which  he  works  as  la  the  stockholder. 

If  a  Republican  program  should  include  provisions  for  wages  and 
hours  lei^atlon.  this  leglslaUcm  should  be  simple  in  character, 
providing  a  celling  for  hours  and  a  Soor  for  wages,  the  same  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land  and  not  be  adrilnlstered  by  any  dtacretloiury 
board.  It  should  provide  fca-  equal  working  conditions  throughout 
the  country 

The  objectives  of  the  National  Labor  RelaUona  Act  are  not  In 
question.  Theoretically,  it  is  an  endeavor  to  arbitrate  the  diflknil- 
ties  which  so  often  arise  between  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  the  least  loss  of  money  to  either! 
The  restilt  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  haa  been  far  from 
realizing  theae  worthy  objectives  Sc«nething  is  definitely  wrong 
which  should  be  cured  either  by  amending  the  act.  if  provisions 
of  the  act  cause  dissension,  strikes,  and  the  handling  of  labor  diffi- 
cultles  in  an  arbitrary  and  undemocratic  manner,  or  by  rt\»n^tna 
the  peraonnel  if  the  cause  is  with  the  administration  of  the  present 
act.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  Is  partially  both  The  make-up  of 
the  present  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  such  that  its  mem- 
bers are  more  interested  In  crusading  to  foeter  a  social  experiment 
than  they  are  in  settling  the  diflkcultlea  which  arise  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  Instead  of  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  instead  of  acting  as  Judges  and  umpires,  and  Insisting  on 
fair  play  from  both  sides,  they  have  consistently  chosen  to  prose- 
cute the  employer  and  to  side  with  one  great  labor  xmlon  asalnst 
another.  ^ 

The  r^hta  of  labor  are  not  apart  from  the  rights  of  buslneaB 
or  the  rights  of  the  farmer  or  the  rights  of  the  middleman  This 
is  one  great  country  and  regardJpss  of  our  occupation  we  are  all 
Americans  and  discontent  and  unhapplness  in  any  group  or  class 
of  society  causes  suffering  to  aU.  Therefore,  let  us  draft  our  pro- 
gram so  that  the  American  worker  may  vote  Tor  any  man  or  any 
ticket  he  wishes,  with  fxill  knowledge  that  his  rlghte  will  be  secure 
under  any  Administration.  To  this  end  it  is  absolutely  neceeaary 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  be  amended 

So  far,  I  have  attempted  to  outline  our  home  program  Now 
let  US  turn  for  a  moment  to  our  foreign  relations.  PJrst  and  fore- 
most, we  are  desirous  of  maintaining  peace.  By  thla  I  do  not 
mean  a  "peace  at  any  price"  or  an  "isolationist"  theory.  We  are 
truly  deslroua  of  maintaining  a  live  and  let  live  attitude  in  the 
tamUy  of  nations.  To  this  end  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  cttlaen 
Um>ughout  the  land  that  we  should  have  a  sensible  workable 
ReutraUty  Act.  A  RepubUcan  program  shoiUd  Include  a  review  of 
the  entire  complicated  problem  of  international  reUtiona  with 
particular  regard  to  a  Neutrality  policy  to  the  end  that  we  may 
have  a  more  workable  and  positive  Neutrality  Law  in  the  interest  of 
r«I  peace.  The  workings  of  our  Neutrality  Law  Indicate  clearly 
that  Ite  provisions  must  be  drasUcaUy  modified. 

Our  BepubUcan  program  should  include  provision  for  an  ade- 
quate army,  navy,  and  air  force  to  protect  American  territory  and 
American  Uvea.  We  should  support  reasonable  legislation  to  take 
toe  pit^te  out  of  war.  Such  speechea  as  the  recent  ones  of  the 
Preaident.  baaed  on  mob  psychology,  should  not  be  condoned  I 
have  r^erence  to  hia  outburst  entitled.  "I  Hate  War."  We  all  bate 
war.  Hating  war  is  no  particular  property  of  Franklin  D  Rooee- 
velt.    And  again  let  me  refer  to  his  famous  Chicago  speech   which 
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was  nothing  more  than  saber  rattling,  without  a  saber  Such  a 
procedure  doea  not  make  for  peace.  Coupled  up  with  the  famoua 
Roosevelt  "good-neighbor"  poUcy  it  beoomea  laughable.  It  will 
be  intereating  to  see  what  the  New  Deal  administration  will  aay 
about  the  expropriation  of  American  property  in  Mexico  I  won- 
der, do  they  think  that  Mexico  is  thua  reciprocating  for  the 
Roosevelt  "good-neighbor"  policy.  In  abort,  we  must  aak  our- 
selves the  quesUon.  "Just  what  la  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

In  line  with  our  foreign  poUcy  should  be  our  program  of  foreign 
trade  rgreemente.  The  people  of  New  England  and  Maine  are 
getung  a  dose  of  Mr.  Rooaevelt'a  reciprocal -trade  agreements 
From  a  report  on  the  effect  of  the  New  Deal  trade  agreemente  I 
quote  you  the  following: 

"The  proposed  trade  agreemente  with  Great  Brlteln  affecte  the 
following  industries  In  Maine:  Ootton  yams,  cotton  goods,  woolen 
yams,  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  boote  and  shoes,  paper,  and  fiah. 
The  tariffs  rvm  on  these  articles  as  high  as  65  percent. 

"Manufacturing  is  Maine's  biggest  induetry  and  affecte  a  large 
percentage  of  its  population  directly  without  considering  the  busi- 
ness that  ite  pay  rolls  support.  Today,  manufacturing  has  been 
moat  highly  developed  in  this  coxmtry  and  today  we  are  competing 
against  each  other  without  profit.  In  New  England  in  cotton  tex- 
tiles our  toughest  competitors  are  the  South.  Mill  after  mtii  has 
moved  South,  or  new  mUls  started  in  the  South,  so  that  instead  of 
New  England's  having  twice  as  many  spindles  aa  the  South,  aa 
formerly,  the  South  haa  twice  as  many  aa  New  ieng]anij  The  reason 
for  this  is  largely  the  cheaper  labor  market. 

"What  has  happened  in  New  England  can  readily  happen  to  all 
the  United  States,  only  much  more  so.  Why  open  up  our  markete 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  37  other  nations  which  come  under 
the  most  favored  nation  treatlea.  Including  Japan,  with  their  very 
low  wage  ac&les  and  low  standards  of  living?  It  is  unneceaaary  to 
try  this  experiment.  We  know  Jtist  what  will  happen  from  the 
example  of  New  England  and  the  South     *     *     *" 

These  so-called  reciprocal-trade  agreemente  which  are  the  basla 
of  the  so-called  "good-neighbor"  pc^y  are  nothing  short  of  dona- 
tions by  the  New  Deal  of  the  birthright  of  American  labor  and 
Industry.  Reciprocity  mpans  a  mutual  advantage  to  each  trading 
party  aa  a  result  of  mutual  concessions.  In  other  words,  we 
Ehould  supply  England  with  what  she  cannot  produce  and  England 
should  supply  us  with  what  we  cannot  produce.  The  effect  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt'n  "good-neighbor"  policy  is  to  allow  the  producte  of 
British  textile  mills  into  our  cotmtry  to  compete  with  the  producte 
of  Maine's  textile  mills;  to  permit  the  producte  of  Czechoslovakian 
shoe  factories  to  come  into  the  United  Stetea  and  ccsnpeto  with  the 
producte  of  Maine  shoe  factories,  all  of  which  means  that  American 
Industry  must  curtoU  production,  and  throw  more  men  out  of 
employment.  It  means  that  In  order  to  compete  with  such  cut- 
throat competition  we  must  reduce  the  American  standard  of 
living.  Maine  haa  already  felt  the  pinch  of  former  reciprocal-trade 
agreemente  on  some  of  ite  producta,  such  aa  Itunber,  pulp,  dairy 
products,  and  fUsh.  The  height  of  thla  absurd  foreign-trade  policy 
has  about  been  reached.  Two  weeks  ago,  at  a  press  conference  the 
President  told  the  press  that  he  felt  perhaps  the  beat  way  to 
augment  the  American  merchant  marine  was  to  have  ships  built 
In  foreign  shipyards.  Think  of  that.  feUow  Republicans,  here  we 
are  In  the  depths  of  a  Koosevelt  depression  when  no  depression 
exists  In  Canada  and  there  is  little  evidence  of  depression  In 
Inland;  when  we  have  12  million  unemployed;  when  the  Public 
Treasury  is  empty;  when  the  W.  P.  A.  and  other  reUef  roils  are 
crowded,  and  yet  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  suggeste  that 
we  order  ships  to  be  built  for  us  In  a  fcM^lgn  nation,  paying  out 
thereby,  American  capital  to  balance  foreign  budgete  and  creating 
employment  for  foreign  labor.  Remember,  you  have  shipyardsto 
Maine. 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  economic  policy  of  acarcity.  of  paying 
the  farmer  not  to  produce,  of  storing  thousands  erf  bales  of  cotton 
and  corn  and  wheat  and  hides;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the 
Government  making  agreemente  with  foreign  naUons  by  which 
they  can  Import  Into  otir  country  and  underseU  the  American  pro- 
ducer of  the  very  producte  which  he  Is  paid  not  to  produce.  This 
presente  a  spectecle  of  razzle-dazzle  Roosevelt  economics  that  is 
so  absurd  that  it  would  be  good  comedy  if  it  were  not  so  terribly 
serious;  if  it  were  not  a  direct  cause  of  the  tramp  of  the  thousands 
OT  unemployed  feet  on  the  highways  and  byways  of  America  today. 
No  "fireside  chat"  by  Pranklln  Roosevdt,  no  overseas  blast  by  Harold 
ickes,  can  feed  and  clothe  the  thouaanda  and  thousands  of  Jobless 
created  by  these  agreements.  Our  Republican  program  in  the  field 
or  foreign  trade  is  as  simple  aa  It  Is  basic.  We  should  support 
reciprocal-trade  agreemente  In  their  true  sense,  without  curtellment 
or  American  production,  without  starvation  of  American  labor  and 
without  lowering  the  American  standard  of  living.  We  shoiild  de- 
mand the  amendment  of  the  act  to  include  mandatary  public 
notice  of  commodities  under  conaideratlon  60  daya  In  advance; 
mandatory  public  hearings  before  the  aame  agency  that  negotiates 
tne  ^eaty;  and  we  shoiild  make  It  Ulegal  to  Import  any  commodity 
wnich  la  produced  in  thla  covmtry  In  a  commercial  way  below  the 
average  American  coat  of  production.  In  short,  we  malnteln  that 
the  producta  of  American  labor,  American  industry,  and  American 
agncultxire  should  have  first  consideration  In  the  American  market. 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  whether  relief  U  here  to  stay. 
Whether  we  are  to  malnteln  a  vast  army  of  tmemployed  as  a  perma- 
nent factor  in  our  society  or  not.  If  these  unemployed  are  here 
to  stey,  then  a  permanent  poUcy  must  be  drafted  to  meet  t^**^ 


situation.  Tempcffary  methods  of  meettag  relief  reqtilrements  are 
deltoltely  not  the  right  way  of  meeting  a  permanent  problem.  No 
American  dtisen  wante  to  remain  on  relief.  No  American  dtleen 
wante  to  spend  his  life  working  on  Government -financed  proleete  of 
queatlonable  need  or  uaefulneaa.  Relief  la.  of  eouiae.  tied  up  with 
the  ability  of  industry  to  absorb  excess  in  the  unemploymwit  Index. 
A  decent,  senaible,  permanent  breathing  spell  would  go  a  long  way 
to  solving  the  relief  problem.  The  New  Deal's  continued  chMtlse- 
ment  and  Ite  attitude  of  blowing  hot  and  cold  on  American  industry 
certainly  doea  not  provide  the  Incentive  for  buaineas  to  expand  d 
to  increase  ita  pay  rdla.  Ukewlac.  of  course,  the  donation  of  the 
American  market  to  nationa  having  aubnormal  Ubor  ooodlUona  doea 
not  make  for  a  happy  aituation  in  the  field  of  employment  for  the 
Anrerican  worker. 

If  we  are  to  assinne  that  deiplte  such  reforms  as  we  Republicans 
hope  may  take  place  in  the  fleW  of  foreign  trade,  business  and  labor 
relations,  we  will  stUl  have  a  large  relief  army,  some  part  of  our 
program  must  provide  the  answer  to  the  problem.  It  Is  first  and 
foremost  necessary  that  American  dtiaena  who  are  unable  to  find 
employment  through  no  fault  erf  their  own,  or  through  dlsabUlty 
must  be  provided  for.  Such  piovlalon  must  be  paid  for  out  at 
taxea.  but  the  dUtrlbution  of  relief  should  be  abaolutely  and  un- 
eqiUvocaWy  divorced  from  politics,  and  I  say  that  regardlees  of  what 
party  is  In  power.  The  R^ublican  Party  cannot  stand  for  a  policy 
which  permlte  poUtics  playing  a  part  in  reUeving  human  rnlaery 
with  this  in  mind  I  see  no  other  altemaUve  than  to  provide  for 
the  return  at  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  several  Stetea  and 
municipalities,  with  coordinating  relief  agencies  made  up  of  Stete 
and  Federal  officials  in  each  Stete.  The  Federal  Government  should 
remain  In  the  relief  field  only  to  supplement  funds  of  the  local 
political  Bubdlvlalona,  only  to  guarantee  that  no  man.  vroman  or 
child  shall  go  imfed  or  lU-dad.  ^^' 

In  the  coming  electlona.  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  are 
faced  with  a  great  issue.  In  the  light  of  all  that  haa  happened 
in  the  past  5  years.  It  is  evident  that  our  very  democraUc  system 
of  government  haa  undergone  vast  changes,  some  of  which  are 
highly  commendable,  some  oT  which  are  good  but  have  been  under- 
taken in  the  wrong  apbiit.  and  some  at  which  are  wholeheartedlv 
rotten.  ' 

We  have  seen  what  a  man  of  the  type  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
can  do  when  the  people  of  the  United  Stetea  place  their  future 
m  hia  hands.  A  wholesale,  one-sided  election  this  year,  to  my 
mind,  means  the  end  of  America  aa  the  people  of  our  generation 
have  known  It.  Private  Initiative  is  practically  extinct  The 
abUlty  to  earn  a  living  as  a  result  of  hard  work  la  laughed  at 
Progress  In  the  field  of  industry  and  develc^ment  of  Independence 
as  a  result  of  ambition  are  merely  tolerated.  Too  great  a  propor- 
tion of  our  population  exlste  in  the  hypnotic  atmosphere  exuded 
by  the  administration  leaders.  A  "don't  care"  attitude  is  rampant 
The  recent  spectecle  of  the  Preaident  of  the  United  Stetes  going 
completely  outelde  of  his  Jurisdiction  and  holding  a  drumhead  trial 
of  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  Federal  independent  commissions 
crucifying  that  man  without  a  trial,  la  merely  a  forerunner  of 
what  may  be  expected  In  the  futiue,  if  the  majority  of  the  people 
paaaively  aubmit  to  such  executive  usurpation  of  power. 

Let  me  recoxuit  for  you  the  bleaalngs  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  I  ask  you  to  carry  these  blessings  into  your  convention 

First,  we  have  a  national  debt  of  almost  40  billion  doUara 
Despite  aemlannual  promlaea  to  balance  the  budget,  to  begin  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  to  balance  the  budget  In  the  near  future,  to 
balance  the  budget  when  the  time  is  ripe,  we  have  had  no  honeat 
step  toward  balancing  the  budget.  More  money  haa  been  apent  by 
the  Roosevelt  administration  alone  than  by  all  of  ths  previous 
admlnlatratlona  from  Washington  to  Wilson. 

Second,  we  have  a  depreciated  currency  since  otnr  dollar  has 
been  reduced  from  100  oente  to  89  cente,  and  in  addition  to  this 
we  have  the  constant  threat  of  inflation  hanging  over  our  heads. 
By  the  mere  stroke  of  a  pen  the  President  could  turn  on  tho 
money  machines  and  issue  3  billion  dollars  In  greenbacks. 

Third,  we  have  seen  our  foreign  trade  so  managed  that  foreign 
demand  for  our  cotton  haa  been  loat  to  Africa  and  South  America. 
Foreign  demand  for  shoes  has  been  loat  to  Czechoslovakia.  Foreign 
demand  for  textilea  ia  rapidly  being  loat  to  Great  Brlteln  and  Japan. 

Fourth,  we  have  taxea  heavier  than  ever  before  In  otir  history, 
with  an  absolute  certainty  of  atill  heavier  texes  to  teke  care  of 
the  pork-barrel  requlremente  of  this  experienced  administration. 

Fifth,  we  see  big  business  and  little  business  in  such  a  stete 
of  nervousness  and  Jitters  that  It  is  functioning  at  leas  than  60 
percent  of  ite  effectiveness  and  aometimea  as  low  as  IS  percent 
of  capacity. 

Sixth,  the  bureaucrato  In  Washington  have  put  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  more  employees  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls,  with 
nice  fat  salaries.  The  sole  requirement  of  work  for  most  of  them 
la  to  sing  paena  of  the  beauties  of  the  New  DeaL 

Seventh,  we  are  In  the  midst  of  the  Roosevelt  depression,  not  a 
recession  or  a  set-back  or  a  market  reaction,  but  the  Franklin  D. 
Rooeevelt  depression,  which  has  caused  the  number  of  unemployed 
to  climb  to  the  same  figure  for  practical  purposes  that  the  New 
Dealers  so  moaned  about  in  1933. 

Eighth,  we  are  so  represented  in  Congreea,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  who  are  called  by  the  administration,  "toriea."  "reactionariea." 
"economic  royallsto,"  "princes  of  pHvUege."  "bitter  enders,"  and 
"Irreconcllables."  that  the  rlghte  and  desires  of  the  people  come 
second  to  the  orders  and  commands  of  the  Chief  in  the  White 
House.  _- '^ 
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INbO^  •Itboofb  «•  nw  the 
aktn  of  Its  t««th.  oar  oourta  are 
bafor*  Um  adTrat  oT  th*  "tett^ 
WMBj  al  their  ftmeUons  br  tbf 
wbo.  wtth  Uw  hJMrtngi  oT  the 
penecute.  and  eondemn  labor, 

TfeDtb.  we  aee  a  oountrr  ta 
and  group  acalxict  group,  wttta 
mtniminlata  aaotber;  while  the 
dtlaen  atnigglea  to  pay  tat  tt 

neventh.  ■ttUnc  around  the 
pwaoias  a*  Harold  leki 
eaati  and  holdi  auch  vtteh 
We  have  Mme.  Perkins,  who 
ol  lUe  for  the  beaeAt  of  the 
WaUaoa.  wbo  «B>o7a  inatmeUzH  : 
how.  and  why  to  parform  the 
an  Inlertor  but  nitUj  hurgar 
the  royal  family,  who 
bUl  and  buttranad  the  Prsaldefat 
OovamoMBt,  and  also,  by  th<i 
Oorpa. 

Fallow  RapubUeaaa.  thai 
Muah  iw^ooattalUty  raala  wttt( 
to  the  oM  w«yB.  but  w«  do 
■ovaraaaat  and  aaalty  la  aU 
etUaaas  and  thair  Oovanuaas^t 
batwaaa  1»  aad  M  oUUMm 
oAaai.    Thia  year  wa  eaa  aa< 
fait  la  viilaarmbla  aad  hla 
AlMsaotMii.    Alihouib  PvWy 
would   not   go   Into   SUte 
Jtaamy  to  Flortda 

to  Wtwonsta 
*tftm9»  be  fMltH 
and  (Iran  a  real 
■thMUva  ponaiai  la 


Dauri  parlrtng  plan  def eaited  by  the 

far  leaa  todependent  than  they  were 

ate."  and  also  they  ara  robbed  ot 

New  Deal  admlnlstrathm  agencies. 

New  Deal,  bring  to  trial,  proaecute. 

ndustry.  and  the  fmtnmnw  dtlaen. 

vhAeh  elaaa  la  arrayed  afainst  daas 

socialists  running  coe  project  and 

ereryday  nm-of-the-mlll  American 


tt  of  all  knowledge  we  have  such 

sQcfa  beaotlful  ovaraeas  broad- 

b^xmlng  beas  of  Axncrlcaa  tndivtry. 

to  redistribute  the  bfltter  things 

l|ew  Deal  tavarttca.    We  have  Henry 

the  American  farmer  when,  where, 

tutlBs  Of  husbandry.    Aad  we  haye 

ted  by  the  crown  prtnee  of 

the  paaaagc  of  tha  raorganlsatlon 

tram  the  inferior  Dspartmenta  of 

way.  adds  dignity  to  the  Marina 


pary 


Tbaiik 


and  return  tha 
«(iteOBit«d 


of  free 


tfUngs  must  an  be  done  away  with. 

you.     Wa  do  not  want  to  return 

t  to  rstora  to  sanity.    Sanity  in 

the  relatlonahlpa  batweaa  Amartoan 

In  tha   laad  election   we  polled 

I  fcr  tha  laadtng  ItopuUlleaa  8tota 

wUl  do  tar  baiter,  baeauss  Hooae- 

la  bagmntag  to  faal  the  saadi  at 

■Utad  that  tha  administration 

pdllUca   tha   PreaMaat   haa  sent   son 

^telntyra  to  Kanttieky.  aad  paraonal 

Ood.  ha  haa  kapC  hta  hands  off 

eottld  Bot  gat  far     So  let  ua  get 

ihltoaa  profram  baaad  upon  oon- 

MOBomlaa,  foreign  »ffalra,  and 

Let  us  daeaatraliaa  ih«  New  Deal 

dKnoeratlo  Oovermnent  to  the  people 

lead  ttai  way- 
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TwrrmoifTOF  ron  AwrKJirr  j~DniOND  bik^iui  thi  bub- 

OCMMOTTWM  OT  TBI  OOiOiJTTUM  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  OP 

nn  louaa  op  RtPRMBfrATivis 


Mr.    ZSDiOIfD.    Hi. 

graoUd.  I  offtr  lor 
tsstlmony  glwn  on  Jim 
11.  Itna.  bsfort  the 
proprlsUoos,  Boum  of 
prMOIona  for  AlMkR 
spuroprtetton  bin  for  the 


under    laove    heretofore 

in  the  RiooiB  a  copy  of  my 

M.  ^ta^iary  •.  and  l^bruary 

tttee  of  the  CommlttBe  on  Ap- 

tAtlvee,  ooQoemlnf  appro- 

In  the   Interior  Depi^rtinent 


yeRr  1938. 
Thi  pRTtleular  lUhleeU  a&out  whloh  Z  teiUAed,  and  which 
coMem  the  scUvltke  of  th  t  DepRrtment  of  the  Interior  In 
AhtfkR,  are  of  eonnderabM  tnlereet  to  a  larfe  oumt)fr  of 
the  resMvnta  of  the  T>rrttcry.    My  teetlmony  follows: 

Mr.  DmoHa.  Ifr  GRalnBaa  md  gaBtlaoMn  of  the  oommlttae.  X 
wtU  RiKua  in4.  If  I  may.  (la  matlar  wRiah  was  fUbt  brought 
before  tha  oommltiee,  namely  the  Alaska  RaUroad.  I  submit  to 
that  tt  la  good  buatiisai  to  fflve  tha  money  that  is 
raquh^  for  tha  rahabUttattan  of  the  railroad,  aad  to  give  it  now 

OelODal  Otmil  stetamaat,  which  I 
^t  ■OB*  It  mlUloo  dollars  into  the 


Itag  10 
hava  no  doubt  ts  oorraet,  has 


btiUt 


It  Is  abaolulaly  uathlafeaMe 
or  that  lie  oparatloB  will  aot 
at  a  iarfi  part  tt  AlaaRa  la 
operate  the  railroad  would  tin^ply 
muBl  ba  opwalsd.    It  wouM 
tha  raUroeR.  aad  ifcariTiiis  itj 
oparata  It  im  aa  ui— fa  eon 

Ttm  taUraad  le  not  aa  Mfe  %i  the 
IR  the  early  Raya.  wRsr  tha 
ID  the  oommlttaa  bafora, 


that  the  railroad  wtU  be  abandoned 

be  eoQttnuad.    The  whole  soecMMny 

around  the  railroad,  and  not  to 

rain  a  good  part  of  Alaaka.    It 

tha  half  ht  d  toUy  aot  to  operate 

la  equally  unwtsa  to  OkMibinue  to 


at  tioM  as  It  ought  to  be. 

built'^  hava  staled  thu 

want   to  insist   upon  it 


becaiise  It  tells  a  good  part  of  our  Btory — when  the  ratlrtrnd 
built.  It  was  not.  at  the  time  the  operation  was  started,  really 
completed.  It  Ijb  true  that  the  track  was  laid  and  trains  were 
run  over  the  track  from  one  end  of  the  railroad  to  the  other.  But 
It  was  not  flnUhed. 

I  have  had  the  e^lmate  given  to  me  by  men  who  know  much 
about  the  railroad  to  the  effect  that  the  railroad  at  that  time 
lacked.  I  thlnti.  about  25  percent  of  being  completed,  in  that  tt 
was  not  properly  ballasted,  many  of  the  bridges  were  temporary 
structures,  and  it  was  not  really  a  railroad  In  the  sense  that 
railroads  exist  in  the  United  States.  It  was  simply  the  outline 
or  the  rough  sketch  of  a  railroad,  although  trains  could  operate 
over  It. 

A  good  deal  of  the  money  that  has  been  appropriated  by  Oon- 
gresB  over  all  the  years  since  the  operation  at  the  railroad  started, 
and  which  la  carried  under  the  bead,  as  I  understand  It,  at  deficit 
for  operation,  really  went  Into  the  capital  Investment;  and  the 
capital  Investment  of  the  railroad  has  not  yet  been  oocnpleted. 

We  ought  not  to  expect  a  railroad  to  balance  its  budget  or  to  i>ay 
Its  own  way  until  the  capital  investment  Is  completed.  It  haa 
been  stated  here  that  $1,750,000  Is  neceesary  for  that  purpose. 

Now.  I  submit  to  you  again  that  It  Is  good  business  judgment  to 
do  that  Job  and  do  It  right  sway  and  not  wait  for  the  next  year 
and  the  next  year  and  the  next  year,  and  thus  Increase  or  keep 
up  every  year  these  high  maintenance  charges  with  which  we  have 
been  confronted  If  we  get  our  capital  Investment  completed  and 
get  a  good  operating  plant,  the  coat  of  maintenance  ts  bound  to 
be  lower:  and  you  are  going  to  save  that  money  in  the  long  run 
by  spending  now  the  additional  sum  desired.  It  ts  just  the  op- 
poalte  of  er'onomy  to  think  that  you  can  save  money  t>y  not 
advancing  the  money  now 

I  dont  want  to  make  an  extreme  statement,  but  I  do  lay  that 
the  railroad  Is  not  as  safe  aa  tt  ought  to  be.  If  there  Is  a  fallurt 
to  make  the  rehabilitation  that  Is  now  requested,  and  If  an  aod- 
dent  should  occur  through  the  operation  of  rot  In  one  of  these 
mlasrable  wooden  brldg«a  or  treaties,  or  In  the  tlea—and  soma 
of  the  bridges  are  90  yttn  old  or  thereabouts — and  some  peopla 
are  killed.  I  think  the  responsibility  will  b«  upon  Oongraas  for  not 
doing  what  ought  to  be  dons,  and  doing  it  nght  away. 

Af%sT  all,  tf  any  such  occurrsnce  should  happen  on  a  privately 
ownsd  railroad,  the  directors  wotild  have  a  fair  chanoa  of  going  to 
Jail 

Mr,  Lbatt  They  probably  would  be  oaUsd  upon  to  makt  aUow- 
aacaa  for  riaim  bills 

Ifr,  DiMOKD   Yi>a 

Mr  iMAvt  That  mliht  sfgrefsu  large  suma  of  monay. 

Mr  DtMowB  Tss  Thsrf  n\lghi  be  a  rxUUlon  doUan  worth  of 
claims  preasnted  tf  a  well-loaded  tourut  train  goas  through  on«  of 
Ihsas  bridges:  and  I  don't  know  what  OoDgrsis  could  do  aioept  to 
spproprlate  money  to  pay  ths  plaima. 

After  all.  this  rmtlmad  ought  to  be  run  aa  a  bualnsai  Inatltutlon 
IS  run:  and  until  tht  capital  Invvatmant  U  eompletad  and  tha 
phyaleal  capital  atructure  U  compltted.  It  li  not  baiDg  operated  la 
that  fashion 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  after  tht  proposed  rahablUUtlon 
work  m  pomplttrd  Cnngrrss  will  never  be  asked  for  any  mora 
mnrniy  to  pay  operating  txpenses  But  If  It  li  aaksd  tor  mora 
money,  thtn  it  will  be  operating  vxpeasss  It  won't  be  capital 
invsatment 

Mr  Rirn  I  waa  very  much  iDterested  In  the  statamtnt  made  by 
the  rolonel  In  which  he  made  tht  •tatament  that  by  ipendlxxg  a 
million  and  a  half  dnllan  this  return  would  be  adequate  to  take 
cart  of  It  from  a  business  standpoint  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
would  be  money  well  spent,  and  It  would  be  the  cheapest  thing  to 
give  It  to  ymi  now 

Mr    DlMON^D    Yes 

Mr  RicM  But  that  depends  on  whether  we  can  produoa  a  state- 
iTMmt  here  that  that  u  going  to  be  accompllshtd  1  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  that 

Mr  DtitoifB  Of  rotiree,  what  happens  In  the  future  dej>enda  on  a 
good  many  circumstances  over  which  none  of  us  has  any  control, 
though  we  try  to  calculate  aa  well  as  we  can  juat  how  much  btul- 
neas  we  are  going  to  get  In  the  future 

Apparently  aocordlnt  to  the  teerimony  that  1  heard  here  today, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  haa  made  an  estimate  aa  to  how  much 
business  the  railroad  Is  going  to  get  for  the  next  year;  and  tht 
flffurt  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  here  was  ISIOCOOO  above  any- 
thing which  the  people  in  charge  of  the  railroad  think  can  be 
obtained  frr>m  the  biislneaa  next  year 

It  is  a  matter  for  good,  sound  Judgment  and  esttmata;  and  that 
estimate  dependa  upon  thing*  that  happen  in  tht  future.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  control  all  of  them     Tor  txamole.  there  mav  be 


...       ..  _^^  example,  there  may  be 

a  atnte:  that  strike  mav  last  a  long  timt  Buch  an  occurrtnca 
would  materially  affect  the  revenue  of  the  rallnsad  Other  things 
may  happen  which  nolxxlv  ran  foresee  at  thla  particular  moment. 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  gwjd  buaineas  to  complete  the  rail- 
road, because  we  must  rontlnue  to  operate  tt  In  tome  fashion. 
aoAO  THtovcK  BStTtsii  coLt  MsiA  rsoM  VANCoi;vn  TO  raiBaAjoca 
Mr.  JoNNsoM  What,  in  your  Judtcment,  would  be  tht  afftet  of  a 
road  through  British  Columbia  from  Vancouver  to  Fairbanks  and 
by  way  of  Dawson?     You  may  briefly  Ull  us 

Mr.  DmoNo  a  road  already  exists  Mr  Chairman,  from  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia  Mi  milea  northerly  through  British  Co- 
lumbia to  a  ptsos  la  British  Columbu  called  Haaelton.  wbloh  ts 
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the  Junction  of  the  highway  with  the  Canadian  National  Raflroad. 
The  Canadian  National  Railroad  runs  east  from  Prince  Rupert 
through  Haxelton  and  thence  on  to  eastern  Canada. 

The  highway  also  extends  about  50  miles  north  of  Haselton. 
Between  that  point  and  McCarthy.  Alaska,  a  distance  of  about  1.300 
miles,  there  Is  no  road  except  for  a  few  short  stretches  where  people 
have  come  In  and  settled  and  have  built  very  short  roads  for  their 
own  use.  There  Is  some  road  construction  aroxind  Lake  Atlln 
which  I  have  In  mind  now. 

Other  than  that,  IJIOO  miles  of  road  must  be  built  in  order  to 
connect  Alaska  with  the  United  States  by  highway.  Of  thla  mile- 
age, about  1,000  miles  of  road  remain  to  be  constructed  In  the 
Etomlnion  of  Canada  and  about  200,  something  less  than  200  mllea. 
In  the  Territory  of  Alaaka  from  the  International  boundary  to  a 
place  called  McCarthy,  Alaska,  which  is  about  100  miles  from 
Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

The  construction  of  this  road  would.  In  my  Judgment,  be  eco- 
nomically the  most  advantageous  thing  that  could  happen  to 
Alaska  at  the  present  time,  because  It  would  make  Alaska  accessible 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Statea.  At  present  the  people  In  the 
United  Statea  who  desire  to  go  to  Alaska  must  go  by  sea;  and  that 
Is  not  their  normal  method  of  travel.  If  we  get  a  road  to  Alaska, 
then  we  will  have  plenty  of  people  who  will  oome  into  Alaska,  and 
who  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  Is  there;  and  many  of 
them  will  stay  In  Alaska. 

There  are  a  few  people  coming  to  Alaaka  now  to  remain.  There 
are  a  few  farmers  and  some  miners  and  some  others.  But  the 
highway  U  the  one  thing  rJiat  would  make  Alaska  aooeaetble. 

Mr.  LxAVT.  I  would  Ukt  to  ask  you  if  sueh  a  road  wotild  be  Just 
simply  a  summer  road,  or  would  It  be  an  all-vear-round  road? 

Mr.  DiMom.  It  could  be  oporatad  the  entire  year  round  if  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  do  that.  In  the  beginning  I  think  that 
there  would  t>e  no  Justification  to  spend  the  extra  money  neces- 
sary to  keep  It  cleared  of  snow  in  the  winter. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  our  old-time  prospectors,  a  rugged, 
hardy  ptonaer-of  the  Danlat  Boone  type,  Clyde  C,  Williams,  usually 
known  as  Slim  Williams,  made  a  trip  In  midwinter  over  the  entire 
route  of  this  road.  He  arrived  at  Haaelton  In  the  spring  hearty 
and  strong. 

Mr,  Johnson.  Is  ht  tht  same  gentleman  that  dro^-e  down  to 
Waahlngtont 

Mr  DiMowo.  Tet.  He  drove  hU  dog  team  to  Washington.  Rt 
put  tht  altd  on  wheals  and  drove  tha  dog  sled  to  Washington. 

Mr  JoNNaoN   Yea.    He  was  here, 

Mr   DiMONR.  Tes,  sir. 

Ht  went  over  thla  road  In  midwinter  Of  eouraa.  he  had  to  live 
off  the  country.  He  couldn't  carry  enough  grub  witlt  him  He 
gut  a  caribou  oooaslonally.  Whan  ha  oamt  to  a  lakt  ha  out  a  holt 
through  tha  Ice  and  ha  ;ot  loma  flah.    He  livad  off  the  country. 

The  interesting  thing  la  that  ht  said  that  nowhert  was  ht  above 
timber  Una  on  the  route  of  tht  road,  and  nowbara  did  ha  find  snow 
ovtr  3  feat  dtep  txoapt  la  drlfu. 

Thert  la  no  heavy  anowfall  aaat  of  tht  mountains.  Wt  do  not 
ordinarily  havt  a  heavy  anowfall  In  tha  interior  of  Alaska.  Along 
tht  coatt  tha  snowfall  U  heavy,  but  tha  Interior  li  oomparailvaly 
dry, 

Mr.  LiAVT.  Isn't  that  tht  situation  tn  Alaakat  Dont  thty  have 
rather  a  mild  cUmattT 

Mr.  DiMONv.  Yas.    Along  tht  eoaat  It  baa  a  mild  ellmatt. 

Mr,  Ljuvt.  Thtre  U  a  good  deal  of  rain  In  the  wintartlmtf 

Mr.  DiMOND.  A  good  deal  of  rain  all  tha  yaar  round,  except  In  the 
summer,  falls  in  tht  coast  region.  Ite  Interior  U  eomparaUvaly 
dry. 

Tht  propoted  road  will  go  tatt  of  tha  high  rang*  of  mountains 
that  frlngea  tht  coast  nearly  all  the  way  down  to  Vancouver;  and 
east  of  tht  mounutiM  thart  Is  not  so  much  praclpttatlon. 

Mr  Rich.  About  how  many  mllaa  wlU  It  ba  from  tha  Padflo 
coast? 

Mr  DmoNB,  About  100  mllaa.  It  would  vary  la  different  plaeea, 
but  I  think  in  tha  northam  part  tt  would  ba  around  100  mllaa. 
Above  Juneau  It  would  oomt  within  40  or  60  miles  of  tldtwatar. 

So.  to  answer  tht  quaetlon  that  Judgt  Xjuvt  aaktd.  thli  road 
could  bt  mada  traversable  tha  war  round  tt  you  wanted  to  go  to 
tht  samt  troublt  In  katptng  It  elaartd  of  snow  that  we  go  to  tn  tha 
States  In  taking  care  of  our  highways  hare.  But  tn  the  beginning 
we  woiUd  want  to  oparata  probably  only  in  tha  ■unuaartlma. 

Tha  eonatrucuon  of  thu  road  aad  tht  tpeadlng  of  a  ftw  million 
dollars  for  oonnaottng  roads  In  Alaaka  would  In  my  Judgmtnt  makt 
Alaska,  makt  It  what  wt  know  It  ought  to  be. 

Besides  that,  on  tha  routa  of  tht  highway  In  Alaaka  batw«ta 
rairbanka,  Alaaka,  and  tht  Inttmatlonal  boundary  ntar  Dawaon. 
thtre  lit  tomt  760,000  aoraa  of  what  U  probably  among  tht  beat 
Nmcultural  land  in  Alaaka.  At  tht  praaant  tlmt  tt  la  abaolutely 
inaccaaslbit,  Tht  Department  of  Afrlculturt.  however,  has  llated 
It  as  among  tht  btat  agrlotUtural  land  in  Alaaka.  It  haa  good, 
deep  sou.  aad  tlia  climate  la  not  too  cold,  and  tht  coadlUons  art 
fsvorablt  In  that  region. 

Bo  thtrt  IS  plenty  of  room  for  ptople  wbo  want  to  farm  right 
along  tht  line  of  tht  road,  Moreovtr,  that  rtflon  contains  much 
mineral,  which  would  attract  tht  intaraat  aad  tha  tnargy  of  a  good 
many  people  who  might  coma  tbare. 

or  courat.  in  connection  with  tht  building  of  thla  hlgbway,  we 
ought  to  have  aome  read  extenalona  in  Alaska  We  ought  to  havt 
a  road— and  it  wouldn't  take  vary  much  ixuinty  to  build  IV— to 


connect  the  Richardson  Highway  with  the  Motint  McKlnley 
National  Park,  and  with  i*»^t*nu»tka  Valley. 

As  Dr.  Gruening  has  so  well  said,  the  soenlc  reaouroes  of  that 
region  are  stmply  illimitable.  OtMe  we  open  It  up  so  that  peopla 
can  have  acoeos  to  it,  our  only  difficulty  will  be  to  take  care  at  the 
people  who  would  come  up  to  AlaAa. 

Mr.  JoHmoN.  Then  you  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  that  wotdd 
ruin  the  Alaska  Railroad? 

Mr.  Datowx).  Oh,  no.  It  would  help  the  railroad.  Any  time  you 
can  bring  an  Indlvldtial  Into  Alaska,  you  are  going  to  help  the 
railroad,  because  that  man  Is  bound  to  buy  his  gasoline  aad  his 
food  sun>lles  and  other  things;  and  the  railroad  will  haul  them. 
The  more  people  we  caa  bring  into  the  Interior  of  Alaska,  tha 
more  business  there  will  be  for  the  railroad.  There  isnt  any  doubt 
about  that. 

Some  people  have  foollahly  assxrmed  that  tf  we  build  a  Riad. 
this  road  Is  going  to  be  in  competlUon  with  the  railroad.  That  ts 
absurd,  because  you  cannot  haul  freight  over  a  highway  2.000 
miles  long  in  compeUtlon  with  water  carriage  or  rail  carrtage. 

Someone  has  a&ked  the  question  a  while  ago  how  we  can  Inereaaa 
the  revenue  of  the  railroad.  One  way,  I  stlggeatad.  and  I  again 
BUggest.  is  that  we  buUd  all  at  the  feeder  roads  that  are  noeenary 
to  the  raUroad  That  wlU  help.  BuUd  the  roads  out  to  the  min- 
ing camps  that  surround  the  railroad.  Build  such  roads  and  you 
bring  Increased  revenue  to  the  railroad.  BuUd  a  road  to  Mount 
MnKlnley  Park,  and  you  will  bring  to  Alaaka  thousands  at  tounsta. 
They  would  use  the  railroad. 

ALASKA  Dcvoarmm 

Mr.  LiAVT   What  la  the  major  Industry  of  AlaskaT 

Mr.  DiMOND  Pishing  ts  the  major  industry,  salmon  fishing 

Mr.  LsAVT.  How  about  the  production  of  fur-bearing  anlmala 
and  furs? 

Mr.  DncoNO.  That  ts  a  distinctly  minor  tndiatry.  It  amounta 
to  about  two  or  three  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  LcAVT.  What  are  the  tubttantlal  poaalbllltlaa  for  timber  aa 
an  industry? 

Mr.  DtMOND.  In  the  eoutheastam  and  south-central  parts  of 
Alaaka  we  have  great  forest  reserves,  national  forasta.  It  has  been 
cslculated  that  theae  national  foreaU.  If  properly  operated  will 
produce  In  perpetuity  enough  pulp  to  provide  1.000.000  tone  of 
newsprint  per  year,  about  one-fourth  of  the  preaeat  requlremanta 
of  tht  United  BUtaa  That  Is  ealoulattd  on  a  sutUtntd-yleld 
basts,  cutting  only  the  ripe  timber  and  manufacturing  It  into 
pulp.  That  would  give  us  aa  ladustry  that  would  probably  bf 
worth  to  Alaaka,  aa  long  as  pulp  la  uaad,  appkoxtmataly  a«0,0o6.000 
a  ysar. 

It  la  a  great  potential  Industry  that  has  not  bean  developed  at 
all.  In  fact,  wt  can  say  now  that  tvary  yiiar  there  la  rotting  and 
falling  to  the  ground  •40.000.000  worth  of  timber,  or  ttmbar  thai 
could  be  converted  into  a  product  worth  #40,000.000,  whieh  u  no! 
used  at  all, 

Mr  LsAVY   What  about  your  coal  doposlts? 

Mr.  DtMOMb.  Wt  have  plenty  of  ooal  depoalts.  Of  course,  that 
will  be  used  only  locally  for  a  long  tinM,  because  our  coal  cannot 
be  mined  and  transported  and  told  in  tht  United  BUtoa  in  com- 
peUtlon with  tha  ooal  produoed  in  the  BUtea 

Mr.  LtAVT.  What  coal  do  you  use  on  the  raUroad? 

Mr.  DiMONs.  Locally  producad  ooal  ts  uard  on  tha  railroad. 

Mr.  JoMNaoM,  What  about  tin  depoaiu? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  We  don't  know  very  much  about  that  excwpt  that 
we  hava  Juat  scratched  tht  surfaot  in  northwettam  Alaaka.  Tin  la 
found  almost  on  tht  tdgt  of  tht  Bering  Strait.  I  think  wt  took 
out  about  160  tons  of  refined  tin  in  1037.  Laat  year  we  took  out 
about  100  tons  of  reflnad  tla.  The  production  haa  been  incraaalng 
slowly  in  volume  during  tht  last  I  or  4  years 

But  it  U  tht  only  tin  production  in  the  United  BUtaa.  One 
thing  that  I  have  urged  upon  tht  oommlttet  la  that  you  ahoul4 
provldt  funds  to  Investigate  the  tin  reaourotx  of  Alaaka. 

Wt  have  a  belt  through  Alaska  runnlug  from  Baring  Btralt 
southeasterly  snd  easterly  almost  as  far  as  Palrbanka.  At  varloue 
poinu  along  thu  belt—and  It  may  bt  called  a  belt,  I  think— 
plactr  tin  has  been  dknovcrtd;  tlu  ore  has  bean  dlaooverad. 

Alaaka  is  tht  only  plact  la  tht  United  BUtaa  where  tin  la  balug 
produced  commercially.  But  in  view  of  tht  fact  that  tin  In  our 
country  ts  a  dtficiency  metal,  tt  aeama  to  ihe  that  It  would  be 
wiat  for  Oongraas  to  make  a  reaaonabla  approprUtlon  so  that  aa 
invetttgation  could  bt  madt  of  tht  ragion  mentioned  to  dettnnlae 
Just  what  tht  possibllltlts  are  of  producing  tin. 

Until  tht  last  year  or  two  tt  was  neoaaaary  to  Iblp  that  tla  to 
Slnmport  tn  order  to  have  tt  amelted. 

Mr.  JoNNBON.  Whtrt  la  It  bttng  amtlted  now? 

Mr.  DiMONb.  It  la  being  amelttd  la  New  Jeraey.  I  think. 
Nana  or  aoAoe  im  alabxa 

Since  wt  dlacussed  the  raUroad  and  the  tralBe  oa  tha  railroad, 
I  doslre  to  laviu  your  attention  to  the  approprutloaa  for  roads 
In  Alaska. 

It  Is  hard  to  make  anybody  tindaratand  how  naraaaaij  roada 
are  txoept  aomtont  wbo  baa  lived  In  a  cotuatry  where  tht  road 
sysUm  Is  far  from  being  oooipltU. 

Alaska  haa  about  2,070  miles  of  road  ouuide  of  the  aattoaail 
foreau.  according  to  this  Justification  that  I  sea  hare;  and  t»- 
questionably  that  is  correct  That.  I  suppoas.  la  not  so  much 
more  of  road  mileage  than  exlata  In  many  coun-tes  of  the  United 
Btataa.    Most  of  Alaska  la  entirtly  devoid  uf  roads  of  any  kind. 
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U  not  qulta  •ufflclent   «d  laka   care 

ot  axlauuc  roada.     I    thjnk   Dr 

would    raqulra    about    9360 
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But  alrOeldB  ara  naedad  In 

That  Is  perhaps  too  much  tc 
much  u  roads  are  needed, 
of  our  airfields.     T%ay  are 
are  being  manufactured  at 
Now.  of  ootirsa.  we  can  mal^ 

Slots  who  once  made  hU  owi 
«auae  he  was  toroed  down 
Txilcon.  and  he  landed  In  a 

His  motor  was  out  of  order 
ccxild  use  It.     Sc;  he  finally 
tumsd  on  tba  propeller  cod 
through  tike  wlUowa  about  i 
back  aikd  mowed  them  tbe 
two  or  three  times  he  finally 
the  motor  the  gun  and  got  liito 

Now.  we  can  make  fields  that 
good  Celda. 

Than,  bealdea  that,  there  Is 
The  art  of  making  alrpianea 
hsve  larger  and  larger  fields, 
pace  with  the  alrpianea.  We 
eally  and  so  we  must  have  tile 
or  three  nallllon  dollars  right 
fiakU  conatructkm  in  Alaska. 


Alaska  even  more  than  tbe  roads  are. 

say.  but  they  are  needed  at  least  as 

.  Oordon  has  described  the  condition 

ahiolutely  inadequate  for  the  planes  that 

tl^e  present  time. 

fields.    I  remember  one  of  our  early 
field.     He  had  to  make  bis  own  field. 
Ln  one  of  the  large  tributaries  ot  the 
p^tch  of  wlllo^vs  on  a  river  bar. 

First  he  fixed  the  motor  so  that  he 
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Not  only  Is  there  nrgent 
fields  and  airports  In  Alaski 
portation  taellltlae.  particularly 
time  there  are  only  two  fleldf 
lighu  are  not  needed  for  se 
larly  In  the  Dortbem  part  of 
daylight   In   all  northern 
diBtnf  the  cgmparatt^Bly 

Several  of  tbe  operating 
ayatama  tor  their  own  uae 
that  will  sanra  an  eompanlea 
To  the  bast  of  my  kno«led| 
nrTer  spent  a  cent  In  Alaska 
atr-transportaUoo   tacUmea. 
pendsd  yearly  la  the  United 
for  such  aide  ta  Alaska  thai 
Uattad  Statea.  whare  soMxith 
available  for  eaaergeocy  landfcga 

Deaplte   aU   of  tbe  handle  ipe 
Alaska,  handicaps  arlalnf  froi  a 
k  BtOl  largely  wUdemeas.  wtt  lout 
and    In    many   caaea ,  anthoui 
flspanded  in  raoent  y«an  almost 

Flfarea  tumUtted  me  by  tqe 
that  during  the  past  year 
Alaska  equaled  appioalnmtdy 
mllea  flown  in  tbe  United  8t4teB. 

The  alr-mall  serrloe  should 
and  that  aarvtoe  should  toUoa 
of  stmthcaatem  Alaska  and 
Oordova.  Valdes,  Seward,  an< 
of  Alaska.    Ib  thU 
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Somethlnn  has  been  said  about  national  defense.  There  is 
definite  need  for  defensive  works  in  Alaska,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  are  on  the  direct  line  between  the  Orient  and  the  United 
States.  Any  foreiRn  nation  in  poeeeselon  ot  Alaska  is  within  747 
miles  of  Seattle.  Waah.,  which  is  Just  a  nice  comfortable  air- 
plane raxige.  Think  of  the  destruction  that  coxild  be  made  upon 
the  forests  and  cities  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  It 
a  hostile  nation  bad  Alaska.  A  few  Incendiary  bombs  dropped 
In  the  forests  of  the  West  would  destroy  several  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  property  before  we  could  do  anything  about  It. 

The  short  route  between  the  Orient  and  the  United  States  liee 
by  way  of  Alaska.  If  you  draw  a  straight  line,  tbe  shortest  line, 
the  great  circle  line,  from  Yokohama  to  Seattle,  you  would  go 
nearly  through  the  Aleutian   Islands. 

The  distance  between  Yokohama  and  the  continental  United 
States  Is  1,400  miles  shorter  by  going  along  the  Aleutian  Islands 
than  It  is  by  going  by  Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  2,300  miles  south  at 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  It  Is  out  of  defensive  range.  The  station  at 
Pearl  Harbor  Is  so  far  away  that  It  cannot  adequately  defend 
Alaska.  In  saying  this  I  am  merely  repeating  thiags  that  have 
been  said  to  me  by  men  who  at  one  time  or  another  held  high 
positions  In  the  Army  and  the  Navy  ukI  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  subject. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  part  ot  wisdom  to  have 
a  strong  defensive  naval  station  m  Alaska  and  to  install  imme- 
diately without  delay  the  Army  air  station  that  has  already  been 
planned  for  the  interior  of  Alaska.  It  has  been  tentatively 
located,  I  believe,  near  Fairbanks,  Alaaka. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  at  one  time  the  War  Department 
submitted  estimates  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  start  work 
on  this  base.  But  apparently  the  Budget  rejected  It.  As  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  nothing  for  that  work  in  the  present  Budget. 

But  national  defense  takes  precedence  even  ot  balancing  the 
Budget. 

It  will  do  us  precious  little  good  to  balance  the  Budget  It  we 
do  not  maJte  adequate  preparation  tor  national  defense.  WhUe 
it  may  have  been  possible  Ui  ancient  days  to  raise  a  cltlsen  army 
overnight,  the  development  of  offensive  weapons  In  this  age  places 
the  bravest  and  most  heroic  people,  who  are  militarily  unprepared, 
at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  trained  offensive  force  much  smaller  In 
numbers.  The  development  of  one  arm  alone  of  the  military 
pwwer.  the  air  corps,  and  the  terrible  destruction  which  can  be 
wrought  by  that  arm  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days,  shows 
how  Impoesible  It  Is  to  prepare  defensive  measures  after  hostilities 
liave  begun.  The  time  to  Install  defensive  wortcs  in  Alaska  is  now. 
and  not  tomorrow  or  next  year  The  people  of  Alaska  reallM  that 
under  present  conditions  with  no  defensive  force  In  Alaska  what- 
ever, except  about  300  Infantry  who  would  necessarily  be  obliged 
to  surrender  in  the  event  of  war.  that  they  would  be  the  first 
victims  It  wax  should  break  out.  Recent  events  todlcate  that 
hereafter  the  fighting  will  start  before  war  is  declared  The 
people  of  Alaska  are  entitled  to  the  defensive  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Just  the  same  as  the  other  citizens  ot  the  United  States, 
and  they  urge  and  insist  that  some  adequate  measurea  be  taken 
for  the  protection  of  the  Territory,  for  thus  only  can  our  clUaens 
who  reside  in  the  United  States  be  adequately  defended. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  imoosltlon  of  tolls  on  the  Rich- 
ardson Highway.  In  my  Judgment,  that  particular  toll  which 
was  inetituted  and  the  authority  for  which  was  given  under  the 
lasrt  admtrUstratlon.  is  most  unwise.  In  Alaska  we  have  the 
unique  sight  of  the  Government  in  the  business  ot  coUectlng  tolls 
It  U  not  necessary  to  remind  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
the  law  expressly  forbids  the  collection  of  tolls  on  any  road  buUt 
with  Pederal-ald  funds.  The  enforcement  of  toll  charges  on  the 
Richardson  Highway  runs  counter  to  the  general  policy  ot  the 
Government  In  the  United  States  and  that  in  a  region  In  which 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  attempting 
to  aubdue  the  wUderness  and  make  the  land  fit  for  habitation. 

In  my  Judgment  the  Alaska  Railroad  will  suffer  In  the  long  run 
by  a  policy  which  Is  bound  thus  to  some  extent  to  hinder  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  It  Is  not  well  to  consider  the  Alaska 
Railroad  alone  when  planning  for  the  development  ot  the  motor 
road  transport  and  for  the  development  of  air  transport  in  Alaska, 
and  insist  that  nothing  be  done  for  any  part  of  interior  Alaska 
which  does  not  directly  and  immediately  Increase  the  revenue  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  lor  very  brief  reflection  will  show  that  such  a 
policy  la  the  very  reverse  ot  a  wise  one.    Every  person  who  can  be 
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brought  to  reside  in  the  Interior  ot  Alaaka.  no  matter  whether  he 
goes  there  by  air.  or  by  the  Richardson  Highway,  or  by  the  Alaaka 
Railroad,  is  bound  to  uae  materials  and  supplies  which  must  be 
transported  over  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  thvu  hla  very  residence 
will  Increase  the  revenue  of  the  railroad.  I  am  as  anxious  to  sup- 
port the  Alaska  Railroad  as  any  person  in  or  out  ot  Alaska  can  pos- 
sibly be,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  whole  Territory  throttled 
and  its  development  delayed  In  a  short-sighted  attempt  to  build  up 
the  railroad  revenue  and  trafllc  by  Imposing  tolls  on  highway  traffic, 
for  I  know  the  railroad  U  bound  to  be  Injured  and  its  revenue 
eventually  reduced  by  such  a  policy. 

Apprehension  has  been  expressed  lest  demand  be  made  tor  more 
railroad  construction.  In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  large 
bodies  of  ore  are  developed  which  require  rail  tran^x>rtatlon, 
Alaska  does  not  require  or  desire  any  more  railroads,  and  before  any 
further  railroad  construction  is  undertaken  we  ought  to  be  assured 
that  there  Is  sufficient  traffic  In  sight  to  pay.  not  only  the  cost  of 
operation,  but  to  amortize  the  capital  Investment  within  a  reason- 
able period  ot  time.  Motor  transport  and  air  transport  are  so 
efficient  that  they  will  take  care  of  all  the  Industrial  development 
now  in  Bight  in  Alaska. 

I  thank  you  very  much  tor  your  courtesy. 

Wdnssdat.  PsBauAXT  9.  1938. 

Stattmxnt  or  Hon.  Antbont  J.  Dimond.  Dclbcatx  in  Congrbss 

FaoM  THX  TxaarroRT  or  Alaska 

HosprrAuzATioN  or  nattvss  or  aiask*  sxrmxiNO  rsoM  titbkrcxt- 

LOSIS   AND    OTHK8    DISKASES 

Mr.  DiMOND.  I  have  lived  in  Alaska  for  over  33  years,  and  I  am 
quite  intimately  familiar  with  the  health  conditions  among  the 
Indians  and  Eskimos  and  also  tolerably  familiar  with  the  medical 
and  hospital  facilities  that  are  now  supplied  for  the  care  of  the 
native  races. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  would  be  expedient  perhaps 
to  take  those  Indians  and  Eskimos  who  are  ill  with  tubercxiloels  to 
the  United  States  and  hospitalize  them  there.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  that  might  be  cheaper  and  that  their  hospitalization  in 
the  States  might  have  a  good  tendency  with  respect  to  their  health. 

In  both  of  those  respects  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  sugges- 
tions ought  not  to  be  followed.  On  the  ground  of  expense  it  would, 
In  my  Judgment,  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  build  faoepltals  in  the 
States  and  then  to  bring  the  natives  from  Alaska  who  are  ill  with 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  and  hospitalize  them  in  the  States 
than  it  would  cost  to  build  and  maintato  hospitals  for  sick  people 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

The  transportation  charges  between  the  States  and  Alaska  are 
quite  high;  and  when  one  considers  that  It  may  be  necessary  to  hire 
nurses  and  doctors  to  accompany  the  111,  the  exp>ense  would  be 
simply  enormous. 

Prom  past  experience,  and  basing  my  Judgment  upon  a  number 
of  individual  instances  that  have  been  called  to  my  attention,  it 
appears  to  be  beyond  question  that  tbe  natives  ot  Alaska  who  are 
transferred  to  the  States  are  more  speedily  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  tuberculosis  than  they  are  It  they  remain  in  Alaska.  What  the 
reason  is  I  don't  know.  But  I  do  know  ot  a  number  ot  cases  where 
perfectly  healthy  natives  have  removed  tram  Alaska  to  the  States 
and  have  there  contracted  tuberculoeis,  and  some  ot  them  have  died 
after  suffering  for  some  little  time. 

So.  from  a  health  standpoint  I  think  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  that  could  be  done  for  the  natives  Is  to  take  them  out  of  their 
own  environment,  the  climate  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and 
put  them  In  another  climate. 

It  is  my  tmderstanding,  although  I  am  not  a  physician  and  dont 
claim  to  know  very  much  about  It,  Ifiat  the  old  idea  that  tubercu- 
losis patients  should  be  sent  to  a  hlg^.'dry  climate  ta  now  generally 
thought  not  to  be  the  proper  treatment  tor  the  dlaease:  and  that 
H  is  better,  it  It  can  be  done,  to  leave  the  sufferers  from  tubercu- 
losis in  the  climate  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

Another  feature  ot  thta  matter  ta  that  I  dont  know  how  yaj  are 
going  to  get  the  natives  to  leave  their  own  cotintry  unless  you  Just 
club  them  and  make  them  go.  Tou  Just  about  have  to  take  them 
away  by  force.  They  are  not  anxious  to  go  to  the  United  States 
whether  they  are  sick  or  well.  And,  ot  course,  if  they  go  to  the 
States  and  recover  from  tuberculosis,  there  ta  nothing  tor  you  to  do 
but  to  send  them  back  to  Alaska  again. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  Mr.  EHmond,  ta  there  anything  In  the  picture  now 
that  would  indicate  that  there  ta  going  to  be  a  tuberculoeta  sani- 
tarium establtahed  In  the  Statea? 

Mr.  DncoND.  No. 

Mr.  Lbavt.  Are  you  anticipating  that  there  probably  will  be? 

Mr.  Dimond.  No.  But  a  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  wise  to  take  them  to  the  States  and  put  them  in 
hospltata  here. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  I  want  to  say  that  I  dont  think  there  ta  a  Member 
of  Congress  that  looks  after  the  Interests  ot  hta  constituents  here 
quite  as  completely  as  you  do,  and  the  reason  I  asked  thta  ques- 
tion 18  that  I  wondered  whether  there  was  any  present  move  by 
the  Indian  Service  or  the  Interior  Department  or  elsewhere  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  DmoNs.  No,  sir.  There  ta  no  move  that  I  know  ot;  but 
a  question  was  asked  ot  Dr.  Townaend  as  to  whether  It  would  be 
a  wise  thing  to  do;  and  I  want  to  stop  thta  thing  as  speedily  as 
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I  can.  or  at  Irast  give  the  committee  my  views  on  the  subject, 
because  I  think  it  would  fcrj  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  tor  the 
natives  and  would  not  save  the  Government  any  money.  I  think 
It  would  cost  the  Government  more  money  to  hospltallae  the 
natives  in  the  States  than  to  keep  them  !.n  Alaska 

As  Dr.  Townsend  said  a  moment  ag,5,  the  one  thing  that  is 
needed  beyond  everything  else  in  order  to  help  the  Indians  stamp 
out  tuberculosis  Is  to  raise  the  economic  level  of  the  natives  so 
that  they  can  have  better  food  and  better  clothes  and  live  under 
more  sanitary  conditions.  When  that  is  done.  It  won't  be  such 
a  terrible  Job  to  take  care  of  the  tuberculosis  cases  and  keep  them 
Isolated  from  the  others  so  that  they  won't  spread  the  disease. 

However,  one  of  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  about  a  better 
condition  is  to  remove  those  natives  who  are  ill  with  tuberculoals 
from  their  families  and  present  dwellings,  where  they  are  bound 
to  Infect  a  lot  of  other  people  It  they  remain  as  they  are. 

Therefore  we  need  this  tuberculosis  hoepltal  in  Alaska;  and  It 
Is  my  understanding,  gentlemen,  although  I  dont  know  that  pro- 
vision Is  made  in  thta  bill,  that  you  are  going  to  build  one  hoa- 
pltal. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  Provtaion  ta  made  In  thta  bill  for  one  addi- 
tional hospital.  But  don't  you  think  there  ta  such  a  thing  as 
going  too  far? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  At  one  hospital  a  year?  We  ought  to  have  at  least 
two  a  year,  and  we  really  should  have  three.  One  a  year  ta  the 
very  minimum.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Where  Is  this  hospital  supposed  to  be? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  At  Kanakanak. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Then  where  would   the  next  hospital  beT 

Dr.  Townsind.  At  Tanana,  we  hope, 

Mr.  Johnson.  Where  is  Tanana? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  ta  at  the  Junction  ot  the  Tanana  and  Yukon 
Rivers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  would  that  one  hospital  you  have  In  mind 
cost? 

Dr.  Townsend.  The  one  at  Tanana  would  cost  1175.000  to  take 
care  of  the  patlenu,  with  a  tuberculosis  wing.  Of  course,  all  of 
these  hospitals  should  be  combined  for  general  cases  with  tuber- 
culosis, because  there  Rre  a  certain  number  of  general  cases  that 
you  have  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Dimond,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question;  r.nd  It 
It  is  embarrassing,  you  may  answer  it  off  the  record.  Do  you  feel 
as  between  reindeer  and  hospitals  that  the  hospitals  are  needed  nujre 
at  this  time  than  a  million  dollars  for  reindeer? 

Mr.  DiMONO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  I  had  to  make  a  hard  choice  be- 
tween getting  a  million  dollars  for  hospitals  and  a  million  dollars 
for  reindeer,  I  suppose  in  view  of  the  present  siiflering  of  those  in 
Alaska  who  are  sick,  and  the  definite  knowledge  that  they  are  bound 
to  infect  others,  I  should  say.  spend  the  first  million  dollars  on 
hospitals  and  the  next  million  dollars  on  reindeer. 

However,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  from  that  statement  that  I 
am  at  all  lukewarm  about  recommending  the  spending  of  the 
money  on  reindeer.  But  If  I  had  to  make  a  choice.  I  would  say. 
"Spend  a  million  dollars  on  hospltata." 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  suppose  you  coulcmt  do  either?  Suppose  that 
thta  committee  should  decide  to  spend  part  of  It  for  reindeer  and 
part  of  it  for  hospltata.    Then  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Dimond.  Well.  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  ta  fl.OOOXXX)  la  your  budget  estimate  for 
reindeer. 

Mr.  Dimond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Budget  estimate  might  be  drastically  cut  by 
thta  committee. 

Mr.  Dimond.  Yes.  I  think  it  wotild  be  a  mistake  to  cut  tba 
$1,000,000  for  reindeer,  because,  if  you  are  going  to  cut  down,  you 
had  better  do  a  workmanlike  Job,  and  not  go  at  it  In  stich  small 
pieces  that  you  never  will  accomplish  ansrthlng  substantial. 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  you  admit  that  an  Increase  from  $36,000  In  one 
year  to  $1,000,000  the  following  year  Ui  considerable  ot  an  Increaae 
tor  this  committee  to  approve,  when  we  are  told,  as  I  am,  tor 
instance,  in  my  dtatrict,  that  I  cannot  have  some  urgently  needed 
buildings  for  the  Port  Siel  School  oi*  Hoepltal.  I  am  told  very 
positively  that  I  cannot  have  anything  at  all.  In  the  way  of  a  con- 
struction prc^iram  tor  a  school  where  the  ueed  ta  extremely  urgent 
because  the  Budget  won't  give  lu  the  O.  K.  I  am  perfectly  wiutng 
to  give  you  everything  that  ta  rea8onal)le  for  Alaska.  I  dont  want 
to  be  selfish  about  thta  matter.  But  If  we  give  you  some  more 
hospital  faculties,  also  an  increase  for  reindeer.  I  am  Just  wonder- 
ing If  you  would  not  then  admit  that  .Alaska  ta  faring  much  better 
than  inst^ltutions  in  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  Dimond.  What  I  think  you  ought,  to  do.  although  it  ta  not  In 
the  Budget,  ta  to  appropriate  Immediately  a  million  dollars  for 
hospltata  In  Alaska  and  make  it  available  tintU  expended. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well  of  course  you  are  getting  one  fine  new  hca- 
pltal  In  Alaska;  personally,  I  wotild  like  to  see  at  lecut  still  another 
one  started  thta  year. 

Mr.  Dimond.  I  assure  the  committee  that  that  would  be  tbe  sci- 
entific approach  to  thta  thing.  It  would  be  the  economical  ap- 
proach.   The  Government  would  save  money  by  It  In  the  long  run. 

If  that  cannot  be  done.  If  you  feeil  bound  to  stay  within  tba 
Budget,  then  I  Implore  you  by  all  that  ta  good  and  holy  to  at  least 
give  us  thta  one  hoq>ltal,  because  that  Is  very  Important. 
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I      I 


{▼• 


mxpyoam 


reaiion 
wblte 


Itr.  JCMnnotr.  Tou  mMui 
Um  BtK^et  has  •Uovad? 

Mr.  Diacoiro.  I  ■boukl  like  to 
ooaM  do  ao.    But  glre  us  tb« 
hop*  that  that  vont  be  ellmlzu  i 

Mr   Jtmmmom.  I  think  there 
oommlttee  to  dlaaUow  the  od« 

Mr.  DiMOirD.  Thank  you. 

Mr   JoHWKur.   I  wondered  tt 
for  ttro  btmpktMM  the  following 

Mr.  DiMOMD.    Tea.     Tliere  ta. 
think  UMte  Is  uic«nt  need  for 
could  buUd  them.    I  don't 
them  all  In  1  ymr. 

Mr.  iMArt.  Mr.  DDcotm.  It  U 
and  improper  hoeptf llfttnn  ti 
to  the  life  of  the  IncMaui  by 

Mr.  DtMom.  Tea.    And  to 
children  in  aaany  eaaee  to  the 

Mr   LxAVT    On  the  other  hanM 
purchaae  of  reindeer  would 
Alaaka  in  the  sUgbtest,  would 

Mr   DncoMo.  It  protwbly 
mated  by  wolvea,  and 
order  to  eave  them  by 
control. 

Mr.  LcATT.  We  bad  ezperta 
increaee  almoat  as  rapidly 

Mr.  Dufoifo.  They  did  for  a 
and  coyotes  tn  Alaaka.    But 
almost  beyond  count  In  recent 
in  mo  in  the  reindeer  country 
tales  of  the  terrible  destruction 
by  the  animals. 

Mr.  Jc>Hitso<r.  Do  you  know 
nattnc  the  eoyotas  and  other 

Mr.  Ddsokb.  It  la  in  this 


have  an  additional  hcwpttal  if  you 
ine  that  the  Budget  baa  set  up     I 
ted. 

Is  no  thought  OB  the  part  of  this 
hospltaL  I 

rou  thought  there  was  urgent  need 

^year. 

There  la  no  question  about  It.     I 

or  six  right  away,  as  B*on  as  you 

the  Indian  Serrice  could  build 


:  our  contention  that  the  InaufDcient 
a  growing  and  progressing  menace 
of  tuberculosis  and  Its  spread? 
people  also,  because  we  send  otir 

schools, 
the  delay,  If  there  be  any,  in  the 
Dt>t  decrease   the  reindeer  herds  In 


1  ? 
wovld, 


bringing 


to  testify  h»e  last  year  that  they 


as  n  bblta. 


thoie 


long  time,  when  we  had  few  wolves 

pradatoiy  animals  have  multiplied 

yeara.    When  I  was  there  in  Alaska 

nme  reindeer  owners  told  me  pitiful 

which  was  wrought  to  their  herds 


1  tow  much  Is  In  this  bill  for  ezterml' 
anlmalsf 


•r  p  edatory  anl 
in  111  if^fi  douara. 


Of  How.  Ami  BUM  I 


or 


OnioHB 
committee 


uniler 


f»t 


Bp«lt 


ths 


Mr.  JoRifamf.  We  have  with 
Z>elegste  from  Alaaka,  Mr 
him  sppear  before  the 
date  any  InformatlOD  you 

Mr.  DncoMs.  Thank  you.  M- 
committee. 

Mr.    JomraoH.  We    have 
approximately  $1,000,000  for  th> 

Mr.  Dntom.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  powerfuUy  as  I  can.    It  Is 
thing,  to  the  statements  at 
Item   by  Mr.   Paul  W.   Oordor 
director  at  edoeatton.  In  the 
Sams  tiBM  after  that  he 
ranges  of  the  Seward  Penlnsul^ 

As  the  ooounlttae  knows, 
oonaut  at  the  Boreaa  at  the 
of  an  act  ot  Congress  which 
at   Congress,    in    August    1037 
•9.000.000  for  the  parpoae  at 
range  equipment  owned  by 
Oec^oii  baa  toM  the 
and  ncinatiiwa.    The 
to  desrrtbe  those  who  aie  not 

ft  thia  Job  to  foiiv  to  be 
lyrassirt  tn  the  Wslnrteer  Act 
xxX  a  solitary  raaaoa  that  Z 
ahead  right  away,  and  there 
why  It  would  ba  a  mieuke  to 

The  attuattoai  tn  northwaetctti 
Psntfieula.  la  a  very  vnhappy 
the  miztag  of  the  herds  of  Oit 
the  natlvaa  to  qutte 


the  nonnattv* 


that 
toprsesrve  the 


and.  tn 

at 
be 
and  to 


Ux.  Oordon  ptlnted 


at  vhWi  he 
that  baa  eoma  about  by 
BaUv«B  do  not  Uke,  and  |aatty 
berdtBg  the  dear  of  nrmnatl 
hstdliig  at  aU  to  apeak  of.  and 
la  only  one  earthly  power  that 


piitnted 


aaltaava 


addltlcmal  hospital  besides  the  one 


because  reindeer  sre  being  decl- 
must  be  taken  promptly  In 
them   ujKler   domestioation   and 


Flan4T 
DmoNO, 


lOABT    11.    1B38 

:  »  CoMi 


us  this  morning  the  distinguished 
We  are  always  glad  to  have 

,  and.  Mr.  DxacowD,  we  will  appre- 
glve  tts. 

Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 


"w  nnaUvea," 


dlac\is8lon    an    Item    proposing 

ptntrhase  of  reindeer  tn  Alaska. 

I  desire  to  support  that  Item  Just 

likely  that  I  can  add  little,  if  any- 

gtven  yesterday  in  support  of  the 

who   served   for   a   year  or   so  aa 

oOoe  of  Indten   Affairs,   In  Alaska. 

several   months  on   the   reindeer 

and,  perhaps.  In  adjoining  regions. 

Item  appears  In  the  bill  with  the 

todvet,  of  course,  and  In  pursuance 

pssw-ii  at  the  last  regular  sessian 

authorising    an    appropriation    of 

the  reindeer  and  reindeer- 

oM^ov  than   natives  at   AJlaska.     Mr 

the  dletlnctlan  between  natives 

I  believe.  U  the  best  way 

[lauvea. 

at  all.  a&d  the  will  of  OongTsas.  u. 

at  18S7.  is  to  be  followed,  there  Is 

think  of  why  we  abould  not  go 

tn  my  judgment,  several  reaaonc 

lelay  action. 

Alaaka,  particularly  on  the  Seward 

at  the  praeent  time  because  of 

aatlvea  and  nonnatlves.    The  feeling: 

Tbmf  believe  they  havs  been 

throogh  the  lae  ct  th«  range  by 

to  nrotaet  their  reindeer  and 

for  the  natlvca.  tt  Is  necea- 

PtoBipt  aetkn  la  neOeasary  alaci 

the  iBsge. 

out  the  ftet  that  In  certain 

there  has  been  overgtastng.  and 

at  the  fact,  partly  at  lea^t.  that  the 

do  not  Uke.  to  ^lend  their  time  tn 

The  Boooiattvea  do  not  do  any 

the  attnattan  le  just  a  mgaa.    There 

can  correct  that  eoodtttott,  and  that 

t,  and  the  msaiia  by  which  that 

oat  by  the  aet  df  Congrea 

deUbarattan  and  eoaeKtirattou  by 

aet  was  stgaed  by  the  President 

:ve  taquinea  bito  the  entire  suhjeet, 


tnienea. 


ir>dUhood 


Now.  there  is  no  use  postponing  this  matter,  because  oondltlona 
are  bound  to  get  worse  instead  of  t>etter.  The  nativea  are  some  of 
the  best  people  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  as  learned  as  r- me 
white  men  who  have  generations  of  education  behind  them  and 
have  personally  enjoyed  opportunities  for  education.  Purther  de- 
lay and  poetponement  of  the  settlement  of  this  matter  would  lead 
to  a  loss  of  morale  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  an  increase  ot 
the  discouragement  that  already  p>ervades  them  on  account  of  the 
existing  conditions. 

There  la  lltUe  lise  in  going  back  over  past  years,  and  saying  that 
If  this  had  been  done  or  that  had  been  done,  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  buy  any  reindeer.  The  Government  deliberately 
encouraged  thoee  nonnatlves  to  go  into  the  reindeer  bualnees.  It 
was  not  done  with  the  consent  of  the  man.  W.  T.  Lopp.  who  waa 
in  charge  of  the  Reindeer  Service  in  Alaska.  He  protested  sgalnst 
it.  but  the  Government  at  Washington  brought  about  this  condi- 
tion, and  encouraged  the  white  men — the  nonnatlves — to  own 
reindeer;  encouraged  them  to  put  reindeer  on  the  range  and  en- 
couraged them  to  have  their  reindeer  mixed  with  the  herds  of 
the  natives,  and  the  Government  ought  to  right  the  mistake  that 
was  made  at  that  time,  and  the  wrong — I  think  I  can  fairly  call 
It  a  wrong — done  the  natives.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do  that 
at  the  present  time  or  but  one  practical  way.  and  that  is  to 
buy  oiit  the  reindeer  belonging  to  the  nonnatlves  and  distribute 
them  Emiong  the  natives,  as  speedily  as  It  can  be  done.  It  may 
be  neceesary  for  the  Government  to  hold  some  of  the  reindeer 
for  a  little  while  In  order  to  make  the  distribution  effective,  and 
In  order  to  give  the  natives  an  opportunity  to  set  up  an  adminis- 
tration whereby  the  natives  will  have  the  necessary  means  and 
encouragement  to  herd  the  deer  properly. 

At  the  present  time,  little  herding  Is  done.     That  la  because  the 

Government,   back  in   1924  and   1925,  practically  told  the  natives 

that   there   was   no  point   In   herding   deer,   but   that  they   could 

round  up  the  deer  every  year  or  two,  and  that  would  be  sulBclent. 

That  plan  does   not   work,   and   they  have  got   to  go  back   to  the 

old  system.     In  order  to  do  that,  and  in  order  to  end  the  present 

unhappy    condition    that    I    have    mentioned,    the    Government 

should  do  this,  and  do  it  now      There  Is  only  one  mitrtalrf  that 

I  think  was  made  by  the  Budget,  and  that  Is  in  not  calling  for 

an  appropriation  of  tS.OOO.OOO  so  as  to  do  the  entire  Job  Inune- 

diately.     There  Is  no  use  in  po6tponlng  this  thing,  but  It  should 

be  done  now  if  it  Is  t.o  be  done  at  all.     To  put  tt  off  to  another 

year  would  make  the  conditions  that  much  worse.    Therefore,  with 

all  the  force  at  my  command,  I  urge  the  committee  to  follow  the 

I    recommendation  sent  in  by  the  Budget,  and  make  this  appropria- 

>    tlon.  as  estimated,  of  $1.000  000.   to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 

j    tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,   thus   carrying  out  the  will 

of  Congress.     Carrying  out  this  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the 

purchase  of  the  non-native-owned  deer  will  not  only  benefit  the 

natives  who  have  deer  now,  but  it  will  also  btneflt  other  nativea 

j    of  Alaska  who  have   no  deer  and   who  can  well   use   them.     There 

.    are  natives  of  the   Aleutian  Islands  and  perhaps  some  in  soutb- 

!    eastern  Alaska  who  could   use  deer  to  advantage. 

Reference  wsis  mad-  yesterday  to  the  effort  of  Mrs  Melllck  to 
send  deer  to  Popcff  Island  several  years  ago  She  desired  to  place 
deer  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  that  island.  She  did 
not  want  the  deer  for  herself.  She  is  a  very  generous  and  charita- 
bly inclined  lady,  and  she  waiited  to  have  reindeer  brought  there 
In  order  that  the  naMves  of  that  region  might  have  the  benefit 
of  them.  However,  she  was  unable  to  get  any  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment. That  aid  could  not  be  given  on  account  of  the  limitations 
of  the  Budget,  as  I  think  she  was  informed  at  that  time.  There- 
fore she  did  not  get  the  reindeer  Instead  ahe  bought  some  cattle 
and  brought  them  over  from  the  States  She  gave  the  cattle  to 
the  natives  to  be  used  for  their  benefit.  There  are  still  large 
regions  In  Alaska  where  no  deer  now  exist,  and  reindeer  in  those 
places  would  be  of  as  great  value  to  the  Eskimos  and  other  natives 
as  they  are  to  those  who  now  possess  them. 

Mr.  ScRUCHAM.  On  yeisterday  a  witness  testified  that  they  had  to 
have  a  certain  kind  of  moss  growth  in  order  that  the  reindeer 
might  prosper,  und  that  on  Popofl  Island  they  do  not  have  that 
mass. 

Mr.  DncowD.  They  eat  moss  only  when  they  cannot  get  other 
food. 

Mr.  ScsTRiRAic.  Then  the  moss  is  only  a  carry-over  feed? 
Mr.  DiMOND.  Yes;    In  winter.     In  the  northern  country  there  Is 
no  other  food   available  for  them.     The  only  avmUaUe   food  for 
them  in  winter,  in  the  northern  region.  Is  moss,  which  Mr.  Oosdon 
described  as  a  kind  of  lichen      In  the  northern  area,  on  Seward 
Peninsula,  there   is  nothing   in  the  way  of  forage  In  the   winter 
except  moos.    At  Popoff  Island,  which  is  Just  off  the  Alaaka  Penin- 
sula, the  climate  is  very  mUd 
Mr.  ScaucHAM   It  is  close  to  the  Japan  curroit. 
Mr.  DiMOND    Yes      Cattle  graze  on  that  island  In  summer  »ti«1 
winter,  without  any  trouble.     Of  course,  reindeer  will  live  wher- 
ever a  cow  can  live,  but  the  reindeer  eat  moss  in  the  winter  sea- 
son in  the  north  because  they  cannot'  get  an]rthlng  else  to  eat. 
I  do  not  suppose  they  like  it  very  well,  but  it  does  preserve  life. 
Up  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  on  Kodlak  Island,  they  have  rein- 
deer, but  there  is  no  moss  on  Kodlak  Island.     They  have  no  n»M8, 
but  the  deer  can  eat  grass   in  the   wintertime.     The  dlmate   Is 
mch  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  grass  available  for  *>tfm     The 
t  to  Kodlak  is  Sttkalldak  Island,  aad  ttey  have  had 
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cattle  on  that  island  for  a  good  many  years.  In  fact,  an  experi- 
enced stockman  has  said  that  the  Island  could  support  oom- 
fortJtbly  10,000  head  of  cattie.  without  feeding  them.  If  we  can 
make  this  reindeer  industry  an  Industry  for  the  Eskimos,  as  the 
act  of  Congress  contemplated,  then  we  will  have  done  something 
for  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  said  the  "Eskimo." 

Mr.  DiMowD.  For  both  Eskimos  and  Indians.  It  is  true  that 
the  Eskimos  are  more  numerous,  and,  therefore,  up  to  the  present 
Jtime.  the  reindeer  have  been  used  almost  exclusively  by  them,  but 
perhaps  not  exclusively,  because  the  Indians  use  some.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  set  up  an  economic  arrangement  for  those  peo- 
ple, or  to  set  up  a  capital  for  them,  and  have  them  live  off  the 
income  from  that  capital,  than  to  potlatch  them,  or  to  give  them 
little  driblets  of  money  from  time  to  time,  which  will  do  them  no 
permanent  good. 

Mr.  ScHXJGHAid.  What  does  "potlatchlng**  mean? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  That  means  making  gifts. 

This,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the  soundest  plan  that  has  been  con- 
ceived for  the  benefit  of  those  natives.  It  is  a  perfectly  sound 
idea.  Back  In  the  old  days,  when  Dr.  Sheldon  Jju:kson,  a  Presby- 
terian missionary,  and  some  other  people,  brought  reindeer  over 
from  Siberia  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  they  were  ridiculed 
Just,  as  much  aa  we  are  now.  They  were  onlled  at  a  litUe  bit 
anyhow,  if  not  ridiculed,  as  much  as  we  are  witen  we  aek  you  to 
do  this  thing  under  dlseusstoo.  This  woold  be  dottig  Semething 
of  a  i>ernianent  nature  for  the  natives.  If  you  take  Indiana 
an3rvhere.  or  Baklmoe  anywhere,  or  any  other  daas  at  ip«ti»»»«  and 
make  them  economically  self-suppcRl:lng:  If  yoa  can  help  tbam 
to  help  themselves  and  give  them  something  to  live  for.  they  will 
have  an  interest  in  bualnees.  and  you  will  make  them  Indepfndent 
and  self-respecting.  By  raising  their  economic  status,  you  raise 
their  moral  status.  There  Is  nothing  tatxe  certain  to  my  mind 
than  that  poverty  brings  out  the  worst  traits  of  human  character. 
Povn^y  brings  out  the  worst  traits  of  any  people.  If  you  dis- 
courage people,  they  loee  hope,  and  there  is  nothing  to  live  for. 
They  do  not  get  anywhere.  In  southeaatcm  Alaska,  at  Metlakahtla. 
the  natives  were  given  a  reservation  of  land  so  they  could  be  self- 
sufflcient.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  has  raised  them  economi- 
cally and  given  them  cotuvge,  and  it  has  Improved  their  spiritual 
and  moral  condition  much  more  than  oould  poeaibty  have  been 
done  otherwise. 

If  you  keep  these  natives  down,  or  If  you  do  not  help  them,  you 
are  going  to  have  a  worse  condition  Instead  of  a  better  one.  This 
is  the  sound  and  scientific  way  of  helping  them,  lliis  is  the  way 
a  good  businessman  would  do  it.  Instead  of  having  the  dtoorpm- 
izcd  condition  such  as  exists  at  the  preaeait  time  all  over  north- 
western Alaska,  you  would  bring  about  coherence,  order,  and 
tinlty  among  them.     I  oelieve  this  would  be  a  soimd  investment. 

Now.  I  do  not  arrive  at  this  opinion  lightly.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  hesitated  myself  for  a  long  time,  but  after  the  most  Intense 
study  and  actual  observation  on  the  ground.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  best,  and  the  soundest  way  I  know  of 
to  really  help  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  O'Neal.  How  many  nonnatlves  are  engaged  solely  in  the 
reindeer  business  up  there,  from  whom  you  are  going  to  buy  the 
reindeer? 

Mr.  DntoND.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  O'Neal.  I  think  that  waa  men- 
tioned yesterday. 

Mr   Rich    They  said  there  were  504. 

Mr.  ONkal.  There  Is  bo  appreciable  part  of  the  population  of 
Alaska,  or  nonnatlves,  who  are  engaged  in  the  reindeer  business? 

Mr.  DucoND.  No:  no  i^preciable  number. 

Mr.  OKbu..  What  do  yoa  think  wtti  became  of  the  nomiatives 
when  they  go  out  of  that  bustneas? 

Mr.  DiMONS.  They  will  secure  Jobs  in  other  occupations.  I 
think  this  will  have  a  very  slight  effect  on  their  welfare.  They  can 
be  abeorbed  in  other  oecupatlosis  In  i*'i>rlns.  some  in  mining  and 
some  in  the  fishery  industry.  It  will  not  be  so  dlfBcult  to  take 
care  of  them.  They  have  resources  whloh  are  denied  the  natives,  or 
shut  off  from  them.  It  Is  not  an  easy  matter  to  take  an  Eskimo 
or  Indian  and  put  him  In  amne  oorupatlon  with  which  be  is  totally 
unfamiliar,  or  to  place  them  in  any  profewlon.  They  have  not 
had  the  educatiozuU  opportunltlaa  for  that.  Indian  education  In 
Alaaka  has  improved  greatly  In  recant  years,  but  the  Oovemment 
has  never  had  the  money  to  give  them  as  much  education,  or  as 
high  a  degree  of  education,  as  the  natives  really  deserve. 

Mr  Rich.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  iatfc^<«n"»  were  In  the 
north,  above  the  Seward  PenliMUla. 

Mr.  OiMOND.  No;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  fttt.  If  I  said  It.  There 
are  some  Eskimos  there. 

Mr.  Rich.  Perhaps  I  got  the  Seward  Peninsula  part  wrong,  but 
it  waa  in  the  nortlmn  part  (tf  Alaska.  Yaaterday  we  were  told 
there  were  about  1,200  Indians  nortt  of  Seward  Peninsula.  I 
am  Interested  to  know  wtiat  la  the  differenoe  between  Wsklmfin 
and  Indians.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
feel  that  we  are  dealing  entirely  with  Tt""»»«  You  claaa  the 
akimoe  and  Indians  together,  or  are  we  dealing  with  all  the 
population? 

Mr.  DiicoND.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  generally  referred  to  as  Indians. 
The  scientific  gentlemen  are  able  to  distinguish  between  them. 
There  are  slight  differences  in  their  appearanoe. 

Mr  Rich.  Then,  the  whole  situation,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  when 
we  speak  of  whites  and  Indiana,  we  are  <V»»'1"t  with  the  whote 
sum  total  in  this  countiy. 


Mr.  EttMOKD.  Yes.  Of  course,  this  f.roposal  to  buy  the  reindeer 
wlU  not  benefit  aU  the  native  population  of  Alaska,  both  Bakimoa 
and  Indians.  For  example,  we  have  <iuite  a  large  native  popuU- 
tlon  In  southeastern  Alaaka.  and  theie  are  a  good  many  nativea 
there  who  probably  may  not  avaU  themselves  of  any  reindeer  If 
this  appropriation  Is  made,  because  the  conditions  are  not  suit- 
able for  keeping  reindeer  alive  during  the  winter  In  that  region 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  they  keep  cattle  down  there? 

Mr.  DiMONs.  No;  no  cattle  except  tbose  that  an  fed  during  the 
winter.  CatUe  are  kept  there  for  supplying  milk  to  the  people 
but  they  are  fed  during  the  winter.  They  do  not  graae  In 
winter.  There  are  some  Indians  in  the  interior  of  Alaaka  along 
the  Tknana  River  and  upper  Yvikon  lUver,  and.  In  my  Judgment, 
reindeer  will  not  survive  there  because  there  is  no  moss  for  them 
in  winter,  and  there  Is  no  other  food  on  which  they  can  live. 
There  may  be  some  places  alcmg  the  /Oaaka  Peninsula  where  that 
is  also  true. 

Mr.  ScRUGKAM.  Where  doee  the  moaa  cover  the  ground  that  they 
survive  on? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  In  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Alaska.  Foe 
example,  the  Seward  Peninsula  la  well  covered  with  mose.  and  ao 
is  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska  for  aoo  miles  inland  from  the 
coast.  In  the  region  shown  here  ( indicating  |  the  ground  Is 
covered  with  the  so-called  reindeer  moss,  which,  as  Mr.  Gordoo 
said,  grows  slowly.  If  it  Is  eaten  dose  to  the  roots,  it  U  not 
easily  rei>laced.     I  have  heard  it  taken  40  years  to  replaes  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  spoke  about  the  Oo<7emment  trying  to  buy  out 
the  herds  from  the  whites  or  xxmnatlvea  and  giving  the  reindeer 
to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  DiMONB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rica.  Is  it  the  pxirpoae  to  try  to  eliminate  any  ownecahlp  of 
reindeer  in  Alaska  with  the  exception  <3f  Indians? 

Mr.  DnsoMD.  Yes:  that  Is  provided  In  the  act. 

Mr.  RxcH.  Suppose  we  had  in  one  of  the  States  an  act  providing 
that  only  naUves  of  the  State  should  be  permitted  to  rales  cattle 
or  that  would  not  permit  ar.y  foreigner  to  come  in  and  do  any 
business  in  the  State:  that  would  be  a  pretty  drastic  rule  or  resu- 
lation.  would  It  not? 

Mr.  DiMoivD.  Yes;  and  it  might  be  eaUrely  illegal,  but  In  Ajuafcn 
the  Government  still  owns  99.8  percent  of  the  land,  and  there  Is  do 
reason  why  the  Government  should  not  do  as  it  pleases  with  its  own 
land.  It  can  restrict  the  use  of  the  land  to  the  natives.  The  Oov- 
emment has  done  that  by  setting  up  reservations  in  the  Statea,  »y>d 
has  declared  that  such  reservations  stall  be  set  apart  for  certain 
Uibes  of  Indians  and  that  white  people  must  not  enter  than 

Mr.  Rich.  He  Is  taxed  to  support  the  Federal  Government,  and  If 
you  ask  him  to  give  his  support  to  the  Cktvemoaent  aad  to  the  Wfyf 
which  the  Government  owns,  and  then  prohibit  him  from  doing 
an]rthing  on  the  Govenunent  lands,  th.it  would  be  a  pretty  drastic 
rule  or  regulation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  DIMOND.  It  might  not  be  considered  drastic  when  applied 
In  this  way  to  help  the  natives.  It  has  been  and  is  considered  that 
the  Government  owes  some  consideration  to  the  Indians  and  other 
naUves.  They  were  on  the  ground  first.  They  inhabited  America. 
Including  Alaska,  first,  and  the  white  man  came  in  and  pretty  wdl 
drove  them  out  and  killed  a  good  many  of  them.  Not  many  of  them 
survived.  Therefore,  as  a  compensaUon  for  taking  everything  from 
them,  we  have  felt  obliged.  In  accordimoe  with  the  prlndDlae  of 
natural  Justice,  to  look  after  them. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  are  speaking  now  ol  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota,  ete..  but  you  do  not  roean  that  the  Government 
has  done  that  in  Alaska.  You  say  that  the  Govo-nment  owns 
99  percent  of  the  land. 

Mr.  DiMowp  The  Government  has  not  takam.  awaf  tt 
but  the  Government  has  permitted  tJie  natlw  of  northi 
Alaska  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  ':hey  would  have  starved  to 
death,  except  for  bringing  in  the  ntlndeer  from  Siberia.  The 
white  men  have  elbowed  the  naUves  out  (rf  the  industrise  you 
might  say.  They  have  taken  over  the  flahli^  gnnmds ' 
Isjgely. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  was  told  that  the  relndetr  were  brought  into 
by  mlsaionariea.  and  not  by  the  GovcnuiMal. 

Mr.  DmoMD.  That  movement  was  stiirted  by  Dr.  nhalrtfin  Jack- 
son, a  Prertiyterlan  missionary.  I  tliink  the  OovenmaBt  did 
furnish  money  to  bring  them  over.  but.  I  do  not  know  the  ^\ff^\)a 
of  that.  It  may  be  that  the  miasianaties  paid  all  the  i  umiisae  of 
bringing  over  the  first  reindeer,  but  I  have  been  imdar  the  Im- 
pression all  these  yeara  that  the  Ooveinunent  aided  In  It.  Theee 
gentlemen  here  shake  tticlr  hcada.  so  I  suppose  I  am  oorreet  in 
stating  that.  The  questton  is,  how  far  you  should  go  In  Ho»pt»«g 
these  naUve  people,  or  whether  we  are  content  to  say.  "Boot 
or   die." 

Mr.  Rich.  Has  not  the  Oovemment  [vovlded  $40,000  a  year  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  reiiideer?  Has  It  not  (teoe  that  for  • 
great  many  years  back? 

Mr.  DiMoiro.  No;  it  has  furnished  nc'  money  Uiat  I  know  of  for 
the  purchaae  of  reindeer.  The  Government  Ium  furnished  gtiO.OOO 
or  $40,000  for  administrative  purposes  to  aid  the  natives  in  look- 
ing after  the  reindeer,  and  in  «•-— ^^tng  them  bow  to  use  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  Then  they  told  the  natives  that  there  ho^ 
been  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  that  whlto 
men  would  come  in  and  acquire  herds,  and  that  they  would  de- 
velop the  ranges  with  the  consent  of  the  Government.  This  ao 
demoralised  the  Industry,  and  so  demoralised  the  nativea, 
we  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  since. 
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Mr.  Raca.  Lut  ymr  jvn 

tor  •6j000  to  Uka  omn  at  Um 
§»▼•  It     Ttrnt  WM  the  requesi 

ICr.  Doaoivo.  I  think  I 

Mr.  B3CH.  Tou  Mked  for 
tb»t  aoo  umm  thto  ymr.  It 

Now.  I  would  Uk*  to  Mk  thll 
men  out  tbare:  Ii  It  your 
entlnly    from    tbe    Odd    erf 
rtlzMlMrr 

Ui.   DuKnm.  Tw:    that 


before  the  committee  and  ftsked 

or  eartatn  IXMllaiu.  and  we 

you  made  to  take  care  of  thU. 
for  %&J00O.  but  you  cave  me  $3,000 
•4.000,  and  when  you  ue   increasliig 

qxilte  an  IncreafM. 

question  in  reference  to  the  white 

or  intention  to  eliminate  them 

(^wnlng.    controlling,    or    purchaalns 


tbot«ht 


thjkt 
qu  te 


dil 
miLny 
poi  3  ting 


lir.  RicR.  This  would  apply 
of  thoae  with  Indian  blood. 

Mr.  Duotn.  Tea:  that  te 

Mr.  RacH.  When  you  epoke 
ownenhip  of  reindeer,  what 

Mr.  Do<o»»,  In  eU  of  the 
particularly,  to  which  I  am 
have  very  < 

mizad  iBeztrteabiy  with  naU 
flleU  M  to  who  owns  what 
They  feel  that  they  are  beLcti 
beeenee  tlM  white  men  ere 
800  eompUmu  from  nattvet 
on  their 

Th«re  te 
wlUte  uwited  deer  ve  on  the 
eo  that  eventmUr.  if  eomethi^ 
at  the  moet  ▼aluaUc  range 
kBOfw  what  to  do  •boot  It. 
nobody  can  do  mueh  ebe«it 
yteterday.  tt  la  abaetutely 


to  an  the  people  in  Alaaka.  outside 
hare  reindeer  in  Alaska, 
right. 
fcbout  a  "meat,"  In  refer gaee  to  tho 
you  mean? 

i^es,  and  In  Seward  Peninsula 

here,  white  men  or  nonnatlves 

ijf  deer.     Tboee  herds  haw  t>ecome 

hcrda.  and  tlMre  are  sharp  con- 

The  natives  are  discouraged 

graduaUy  deprived   of  their  deer 

them.     I  suppoee  X  have  bad 

fhe  encroachment  of  the  whites 


m  irking 


aloat 


thing,   and   that   is  that   these 

range,  and  they  help  to  eat  it  off. 

Is  not  done  abou'^.  It^  a  good  deal 

be  destroyed.     Nobody  seems  to 

under  the  preeent  law.  perhaps 

It.     Then,  as  Mr.  Oordon   indicated 

to  have   a  range  along   the 


vlll 


t!M 


Ollt 


OonaUtiitloB 


ha|i  |>en 


n  the  nattvea  an 
farl^  with  ttaair  ranga.  how 
to  thean  and  wliat  dee 
the  Interior  Departtaect.  or 

ttr    Why  do 
tberaV 

1ft-.  ODsoOTa.  Tiktity  tbooaa 
of    I  lasts,   la  not  much.     It 
thtek  that  the  admiaJatratto^ 
whan  they  rlisnfert  thla 
ttOB  to  grow  up.    What  to  do 
ilfhta.  caaept  to  buy  theu 
to  eoafleeatlOB.    We  do  not 
them  anything, 
wanted  to  do  tt. 

Mr.  Rmi.  Why  doea  it 
the  white  man  la  trying  to 
thbig:  Oaa  ycm  tell,  when  yo<t 
yon  will  pay  the  nonnatlve 
whether  they  bekxHt  to  the 

Mr.  l>w—»  There  win  be 
that  the  Oovemment  wfll  no 
ment  will  lequtoe  the  eeller 
the  deer  before  the 
It  oould  be  done  would  be 
Die  natrvea  have 
of  eouraa.  whan  they 
on  the  deer,  they  can  be 
preauBM  the  only  thing  to  t 
dlTlaloa  that  would  be  made 
acmiathlBg  elaa  that  can  be 
mant  aaorw  fuOy  on  that  by 
no  dear  ahouid  be  pumhaaac 
oorrala.     That  la  ae*  tn  the 
the  good  faith,  hooeaty.  and 
l&tortar  Mr  tlMtt    If  the 
say  that,  bacauae  X  know  l< 
woQldbeted.    Thait  Ja 

l^.ltKH.  I  am  Bot 
law  that  WM  paasad  by 
Bhoirid  not  have  baea  pbt  on 
now.     I  think  the 
I  am  trytag  to  fst  at 
ralaaeer  In 
other 
b«dong  to  th^ 
be  Mtod  to  pas 


4o  the  whitea  know  what  deer  belong 

to  the  natives?     Why  do  we  pay 

Indian  Bureau.  tSO.OOO  a  year  to 

If.  aa  you  say.  they  are  making 

thay  not  attend  to  their  dutlee  out 


dollars  In  Alaska,  or  tn  thto  region 

anst   be   spread   out  tao   thin.     I 

back  In  103ft  did  not  do  its  duty 

pcriley.  and  permitted  this  eoodl- 

Dow,  when  other  men  halve  acquired 

I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  believe 

t  to  take  their  deer  and  not  give 

would  not  permit  that,  tf  we 


for 


o 

Oovemm  mt 


tat  thai*  Ii  BO 
ulnliic  tihdaMry 
all  of  the  SMUa 
thine  to  provMa 
TtMft  mlgl 
mm*  la  m 


tof  anjtNM, 


ba  a  way 


already  been   done   by  the  act  of 


claiming  that  the  whitea  are  Inter- 


eertain 

hive 
idei  Ufled. 


that  the  natlvee  complain  that 

rule  the  range?     "nksre   la  another 

ptu«hase  these  reindeer,  how  much 

his  relnder.  when  you  db  not  know 

itlvee  or  belong  to  white  men? 

lllQcuIty  in  doing  that,  but  I  assume 

buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.    The  Oovem- 

fxtmlsh  some  proof  that  be  owns 

buys  them.     One  way  In  which 

t  tufough  a  proper  earmarking  of  the 

earmarks  they  put  on  thetr  deer. 

a  certain  earmark  which  appears 

As  for  the  unmarked  deer.  I 

done  would  be  to  make  the  same 

at  the  marked  deer.    There  may  be 

I  tried  to  protect  the  Oovem- 

havlng  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 

unleaa  they  were  brou^t  through 

bill  BOW.  and  you  mxist  rely  upon 

Integrity  of  the  Departznent  of  the 

t  la  not  honest — apd  I  do  not 

Ii  honeat — the  altuatton,  of  ootirse. 

of  anythlBC-     If  it  is  not  hand^ 

win  be  wasted,  at  course. 

that,  but  I  am  questioning  the 

ifraas  paand   a  law  that 

the  afeatwta  booka.    Thai  Is  another 

I  win  try  to  administer   It. 

ta  thli:  H  you  prohibit  theee  white 

and  ttaay  go  into  the  mining 

Rjon  will  it  be  said  that 

ttklmoa  or  Indians?    Then  we  will 

that  would  drive  them  out  of  the 

It  wUI  ba  a  land  for  the  Indiana 


to  largely  a  white  matt's  industry. 

In  the  t«iT»tnt  Induatry.    There  are 

mlnea  around  Ifome  and  Juneau. 

the  part  of  anybody  to  luanrvft  the 

I  knd  there  la  no  dlapoaltloci  to  reearve 

tpr  the  natlvaa.    It  might  be  a  good 

where  the  natlvee  eBduUvely  might 

helphag  tbaoi  economKally.    Bow- 

the  thing  fou  have  sufgastad  will 


ever  happen.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  te  to  carry  out  what 
Congreea  really  Intended  In  the  be^nnlng.  and  what  everybody 
intended.  When  the  reindeer  were  brought  to  Alaska  It  was  In- 
tended as  a  reaource  toi  the  natives  and  aa  a  source  of  food 
supply.  That  Is  specifically  provided  In  the  bill.  The  people  who 
can  u.se  that  resource  are  the  natives,  and  If  you  do  not  keep  the 
white  men  out  In  the  future,  there  will  be  no  use  in  spending 
thl*  money.  If  you  buy  the  herds  from  the  white  men,  «uid  then 
allow  them  to  go  ahead  and  acquire  other  deer,  you  tiad  as  well  not 
make  the  appropriation 

Mr.  Rich    Are  you  a  native  of  Alaska? 
Mr.  DiMOND.  No.  I  was  born  in  New  York  State. 
Mr.  Rich.  Are   there   many   white  F»eople  there  who  own   their 
homes  and  grounds? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Yes;  they  own  homes  and  ground.",  and  a  good 
many  of  them  own  mining  claims 

Mr.  Rich    Do  many  of  them  own  reindeer? 

Mr.  DiMOND  Very  few  have  reindeer.  I  think  Mr.  Oordon  gave 
the  number. 

Mr.  Rich.  He  said  there  were  594.  Do  the  natives  own  stock  in 
this  company  that  has  reindeer? 

Mr.  DufOND.  Do  you  mean  a  nonnatlve  company? 
Mr.  Rich.  I  am  speaking  of  natives  In  Alaska  who  own  stock  In 
the   reindeer   corporation. 

Mr.  DufOHD  So  far  as  I  Itnow.  no  native  owns  stock  In  any 
nonnatlve  reindeer  corporation.  If  you  refer  to  the  Northwestern 
Livestock  Ckjrporatlon.  which  Is  the  so-called  Lomen  C!o..  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  native  owning  a  share  of  stock  in  any  of  the 
Lomen  con^panlee. 

Mr.  Rich.  Suppose  some  miners  wanted  to  go  somewhere  along 
the  ooast,  and  wished  to  raise  their  own  meat;  BX4}poee  they  pur- 
chased 2  reindeer,  and  tried  to  have  a  herd  of  10.  ao,  or  90  rein- 
deer for  their  own  consumption — you  would  not  even  allow  them 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  DncoND.  That  should  be  prevented,  because  It  would  lead 
to  too  many  evils  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Rich  If  you  are  unable  to  handle  this  reindeer  situation 
as  between  the  whites  and  natives,  bow  will  you  keep  Trwltarw 
from  bavtag  trouble  with  the  reindeer  they  pasture? 

Mr.  DnxoND.  The  natives  themselves  have  never  had  any  trouble 
on  that  account  In  the  past,  and  I  assimie  they  will  be  quite 
content  to  go  along  In  the  same  way  m  the  futxire.  Theee  ranges 
can  be  assigned  to  the  native  companies,  and  if  they  shovild  drive 
them  from  one  range  tc  another.  I  think  It  could  lie  readily 
adjusted.  There  la  a  mixture  now  between  the  native-owned  and 
white-owned  reindeer.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  dispute  among 
the  natives,  but  trouble  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  whites 
with  their  superior  know'edge  and  aggressiveness  have  put  the 
natives  tn  a  very  bad  position  with  respect  to  their  reindeer,  and 
are  using  the  range  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Suppose  the  Government  should  appropriate  $2,000,000 
to  buy  up  this  herd  of  reindeer  and  put  them  In  the  hands  of  the 
natives  to  handle  and  administer,  how  long  would  it  be  before 
they  would  find  out  that  they  are  not  able  to  handle  it  themselves 
and  will  come  back  to  the  Government  calling  for  additional  funds 
to  administer  the  business  or  to  purchase  some  additional  rein- 
deer? 

Mr.  DmoND.  I  think  you  will  never  have  to  pay  out  another 
dollar  for  them  It  i.s  my  Judgment  that  they  will  get  along 
successfully  I  base  that  upon  the  fact  that  prior  to  1925.  when 
they  started  with  1.280  deer,  the  deer  multiplied,  and  they  had 
their  herds  of  deer,  and  they  took  care  of  them  in  fine  shape. 
They  were  comparatively  happy,  or  as  happy  as  anyone  could  be 
tn  this  "vale  of  tears."  until  the  Cktvemment  stepped  In  and 
altered  the  policy  Then  the  white  man  came  In  and  took  over 
the  range,  anrl  from  that  time  we  have  had  strife  and  trouble. 
Mr.  CyNsAL.  Do  you  have  any  relief  problem  there? 
Mr.  DUMOWD  There  will  be  no  relief  problem  there  among  the 
natives  If  you  make  this  provision. 

Mr.  0"Nkal.  Is  there  any  relief  problem  there  now? 
Mr.  DiMoivD    In  individual  cases  we  do  have  some  need  for  relief. 
Mr.  O'Nkal.  Does  the  Government  provide  any  relief  funds   in 
Alaska? 

Mr.  DtMOND.  The  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  several  years  has 
carried  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  natives.  It  Is  a  fund  of  $39,000 
for  all  Alaslu.  or  for  30,000  native  people.  That  would  be  a  little 
over  $1  a  head  for  all  the  natives  of  Alaska.  Now,  this  proposition 
would  supply  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  a  aound  economic  basis. 
so  they  will  not  require  relief.  This  Is  the  only  way  I  know  of 
to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  Besides  the  appropriation  carried  In  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  for  relief,  have  you  had  any  P.  W.  A.  or  W.  P.  A. 
funds? 

Mr.  DtMOKD.  We  have  had  some  C.  C.  C.  work  In  Alaska.  In 
which  the  Indians  shared  Just  the  same  aa  the  white  people.  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  amount  of  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  say  they  had  1,250  deer  In  1926.  How  many  deer 
are  there  In  Alaska  today'' 

Mr.    DiMONo.  I    did    not    mean    to    say    that;    1.280    deer    were 
tvought  to  Alaska  between   1892   and    1902.     Approximately    1.280 
deer    were    brought    from    Siberia,    and    the   preeent    herd    la    the 
result. 
Mr.  Bub.  How  many  are  In  Alaaka  nowt 
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Mr.  DncoND.  ftom  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  am  unable  to 
atote.  I  am  depending  upon  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Gordon 
yesterday,  that  there  are  altogether  approximately  500,000. 

Mr.  Rx:h.  There  were  1,280  in  1902.  and  now  there  are  500.000. 

Mr.  DiMciTD.  I  am  relying  upon  the  figures  that  Ur.  Oordon 
gave. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  niimber  has  been  estimated  all  the  way  from 
600,000  to  1,500.000. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Yes:  some  claim  that  there  are  a  milllou.  and  some 
claim  there  are  500.000.  There  are  many  estimates,  and  some  of 
them  are  fantastic. 

Mr.  Rick.  Thla  difference  between  600.000  and  1.600.000  Is  cer- 
tainly a  discrepancy  in  the  figures  that  should  be  corrected  before 
we  go  far  In  trying  to  make  the  piuxhasc.  They  should  also 
know  how  many  are  owned  by  the  different  companies,  so  they 
wni  know  how  to  complete  the  Job  that  you  say  should  be  done, 
tf  we  should  begin  it. 

Mr.  DiicoND.  Tea. 

Mr.  Rich.  It  will  make  a  lot  of  dllSercnce  whether  we  get 
1.000,000  reindeer  or  500.000  of  them. 

Mr.  DiMOKD.  I  have  heard  pe<^le  say  there  were  1,000,000.  Mr. 
Gordon  says  that  ujjon  a  full  accounting  of  the  niimber  in  Alaska, 
the  various  companies  or  the  nonnatives  would  have  at>out  one- 
third  of  them.  In  my  Judgment,  they  do  not  own  one-third. 
That  Is  not  the  result,  of  course,  of  an  accurate  or  eomi^te 
count. 

Mr  Rich.  If  we  cannot  get  the  information  from  the  people  who 
are  supposed  to  be  informed  on  the  subject,  then  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  Is  any  reindeer  up  there. 

Mr.  DntoNS.  It  Is  a  very  bad  condition  we  are  dealing  with,  and 
this  is  the  one  scientific  and  statesnaanlike  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem This  is  a  sound,  scientific,  and  businesslike  solution  of  it. 
It  will  not  be  like  affording  a  little  relief,  or  buying  food  for  them, 
but  this  is  something  that  will  run  on  forever  for  the  benefit  of 
those  natives  who  will  share  in  the  reimieer 

I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  I  am  8p',ab.l.Tg  on  behalf  of  the 
nonnatlve  owners.  I  know  very  few  of  'r:em.  The  principal  non- 
native  owner  Is  a  corporation  controlled  by  peiplT  who  are  defi- 
nitely and  positively  opposed  to  me  politically.  i*o  I  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  In  the  world  to  do  anything  for  them.  I  say  that 
this  la  something  that  should  be  done  for  the  natives,  and  that  Is 
what  I  am  trying  to  urge  upon  you  as  strongly  as  I  can.  It  is 
said  that  the  business  of  some  of  the  ncxinatlve  owueis  Is  uiuatls- 
factory  now,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  time  to  buy  any  man's  prop- 
erty Is  when  he  wants  to  sell  It.  Of  course,  you  can  get  It  then 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  a  time  when  he  does  not  want  to  selL 
If  these  people  want  to  sell,  that  should  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Rich.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  up  there  to  be  purchased, 
according  to  the  testimony,  including  cold-storage  plants,  abattoirs, 
and  chilling  houses.  There  Is  listed  a  chQling  house  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  1,000  carcasses.  If  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  would  have  a  chilling  house  of 
that  capacity.  There  are  listed  here  mess  houses,  bunkhouses, 
bollerhouses.  cabins,  corrals,  and  fixed  equipment,  dog  bams,  etc. 
This  calls  for  $60,407  for  the  equipment.  This  Baldwin  herd  equlp< 
ment  includes  c(»Tal8,  chute,  wing  fences,  Lapp  fences,  dog  bams, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  they  want  $11,900  for  that.  If  you  go 
OD  down  the  list  here,  you  wUl  find  quite  an  Item.  Do  you  think 
that  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Govwmment  to  purchiasc  all  of 
that  equipment  that  has  been  testified  here  as  not  necessary? 

Mr  DiMOND.  No;  If  It  has  been  testified  that  It  Is  not  necessary, 
the  Government  should  not  buy  tt.  I  assume  than  the  Govern  • 
ment  will  not  buy  anything  that  Is  not  necessary.  Of  course, 
unless  the  Department  is  foolish,  it  will  not  buy  things  which 
cannot  be  used.  However,  you  must  rely  upon  the  honesty  and 
good  Judgment  of  the  Department  in  carryix^  out  this  act  tf  the 
money  is  appropriated.  If  you  have  fools  or  crooks  to  administer 
it  under  any  department,  the  money  will  be  wasted.  We  have 
the  right  to  assume  that  the  money  will  be  wisely  and  coanoml- 
cally  expended  tf  you  make  the  appropriation,  and  I  say  that  you 
ought  to  make  the  apfvoprlatlmi. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  was  Interested  in  your  statement  a  nolosnent  age 
that  you  were  In  favor  of  a  provision  in  the  bill  requiring  that 
every  deer  go  through  a  eorral. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  So  aa  to  be  actually  counted. 

Mr.  DncoNB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  seems  to  me  It  te  very  unfortunate  that  there  la 
no  such  provision  in  the  bfll.  Inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  different  numbers  of  deer  owned 
by  nonnatives.  If  this  appropriation  is  made,  then  the  Department 
must  rely  upon  the  sworn  statements  of  the  Lomen  Co..  or  any 
other  con^Mny,  as  to  the  actual  number  of  deer  they  are  eelling 
to  the  Government,  if  they  are  not  to  count  them.  How  do  you 
propose  to  get  that  figure,  as  to  the  acttial  number  they  are 
selling  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  DiMONV.  I  can  answer  the  qxiestlon,  which  te  a  double< 
barrel  question  or  a  treble-barrel  qtiestlon  by  saying  that  the  De- 
partment  does  not  have  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  those  who 
have  deer  to  sell.  It  would  be  entirely  unwise  to  rely  upon  the 
fitatements  of  the  nonnatlve  owner  aa  to  how  many  deer  ne  owns. 
Even  with  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination.  I  cannot  Imagine 
that  the  Department  would  do  anything  of  that  >-<"<|     Uie 
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must  be  counted  Just  the  same  as  people  eoirat  salmon.  An  ex- 
perienced man  will  look  at  a  scowload  of  salmon  and  will  say 
there  are  30,000,  21.000,  or  22,000  flali  in  the  scowload.  He  can 
come  within  a  hundred  of  the  correct  number,  because  of  hte  ex- 
perience and  training  in  that  Une.  There  may  be  people  who 
can  look  at  a  herd  of  reindeer,  and  because  they  are  trained  to 
observe  them,  they  can  tell  how  many  there  are.  In  my  judgment, 
they  might  run  the  deer  through  a  corral,  and  then,  upon  the 
baste  of  the  proportion  of  the  earmarked  deer  of  one  owner  and 
another,  they  couM  make  a  close  estimate  as  to  the  rest.  In  that 
case,  you  m\ist  rely  uptm  the  honesty  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
administrators. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  you  know  the  amount,  or  the  approximate 
amount,  of  money  that  these  nonnatlve  owners  have  invested  In 
deer,  equipment,  and  everything  else  connected  with  that  btistness? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  I  do  not  know.  I  probably  have  seen  the  figures 
somewhere.  I  believe  that  the  figures  of  the  NorthwestemLlve- 
Btock  Co.  were  published  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  also  know  that  Mr.  Lomen  was  down  here 
before  the  committee  a  few  years  ago  lobbying  and  working  in  every 
way  possible  to  get  such  a  bUl  through,  to  have  the  Government  to 
take  over  his  Interests,  or  such  a  blfi  as  has  now  passed  Congreea 
You  know,  at  least,  that  he  was  before  thto  committee  trying  to 
Induce  this  committee  to  launch  out  on  such  a  program  as  thte  a 
few  years  ago. 

Mr.  DiMONB.  I  am  unable  to  recall  It.  I  may  have  been  present 
at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  M. .  Lomen  was  here  at  the 
mme  time  I  was,  and  I  canr  ot  recall  that  he  appeared  at  any  other 
time.  He  may  have,  but  it  is  simply  not  in  my  mind.  I  do  recaU 
that  Mr.  Lomen  appeared  before  the  Houst  Territories  Committee 
when  the  bill  which  finally  became  the  act  of  1987  was  under  con- 
sideration, and  said  that  his  company  was  willing  to  seU.  I  do  not 
think  he  urged  the  thing  upon  the  committee,  but  he  expreaaed  a 
willingness  to  go  along.  =— v^*  » 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  think  that  he  would  reluctantly  permit  the 
Government  to  take  thte  white  Hephant  off  hte  hands  on  which  he 
had  been  losing  money  every  year  for  10  years,  except  posstblv  one 
year?  You  think  he  would  rehictantly  do  that,  provldedhe  could 
get  a  profit  on  the  Investment,  not  on  the  baste  of  what  it  ml«ht 
actually  cost,  but  upon  the  replacement  basis? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  I  would  like  to  change  one  word  in  your  question 
and  then  I  would  answer  rewHly.  I  wooW  change  the  vrord  "reluc- 
tantly to  gladly."  I  think  he  would  gladly  do  It.  I  am  not  In  a 
position  to  make  a  statement  about  it,  but  I  think  he  ousht  to  be 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  reindeer  business.  I  think  that  te  an  addl- 
tlocal  reason  why,  when  the  other  people  are  glad  to  eet  out  of  it. 
we  will  get  a  good  bargain.  ^ 

Mr.  Johnson.  How  does  the  committee  know  that  vou  will  ant  a 
good  bargain?  '  ^  "^  * 

Mr.  DiMONB.  You  must  reply  upon  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  JoKNBow.  Do  you  think,  that,  without  definite  information, 
or  without  any  plan,  we  should  say,  "Here  are  $2,000,000  that  you 
can  spend  as  Congress  authorized"?  If  Congress  had  authorteed 
$10,000,000,  do  you  think  we  should  spend  It  under  those  con^ 
ttons?  Do  you  not  think  there  te  some  reaponslblltty  on  thte  com- 
mittee to  know  exactly  what  the  Interior  Department  nroooaca  to 
do  with  this  money?  *^  "»«-«i  w 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Undoubtedly,  there  Is  a  responsibility  upon  the 
committee,  but  I  think  the  plan  has  been  presented  with  a  suOclent 
degree  of  detail  so  that  you  should  not  hesitate  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation. You  cannot  take  Into  particular  consideration  here 
every  pick,  shovel,  and  other  item  of  expenditure.  If  you  should 
go  into  that  degree  of  d^jtail  In  everything  you  did.  you  would 
never  get  a  bill  reported  out  erf  the  committee. 

Mr.  JoHNsoH.  You  were  before  the  emnmlttee  In  ltS5  1938  and 
1937.  ■ 

Mr.  Tkuom.  Yes. 

Mr.  JoHwaoM.  I  will  read  from  your  testimony  on  page  48S  be- 
fore thte  committee,  in  1986,  tn  which  yon  sald: 

"I  only  wish  that  this  appropriation,  Instead  of  carrying  %30J0M 
could  be  increased  to  $80,000,  with  the  provision  that  the  other 
$30,000  should  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  reindeer  to  thoee  who 
do  not  have  them  at  the  present  time." 

Then,  a  little  later  on  in  the  same  testimony  you  stated - 

"It  would  not  be  so  terribly  expensive  to  take  a  few  thousand 
reindeer  and  scatter  them  along  thte  coast,  in  each  communtty 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Reindeer  Bureau,  and  to  form  a  locai 
organization  composed  of  natives  and  put  upon  them  the  duty  of 
looking  after  thetr  reindeer  and  also  prescribing  regulations 
whereby  none  of  the  reindeer  oould  be  taken  without  their  con- 
sent." 

Now,  If  thte  committee  were  not  disposed  to  buy  up  all  of  thte 
private  property  at  this  time,  without  more  detailed  and  ready  tn- 
formatloo,  but  if  the  committee  were  wllhng  to  go  along  with  the 
suggestion  you  made  there,  Vbmt  It  would  not  be  so  terrtblv  expen- 
sive to  buy  up,  not  only  a  few  thousand,  but  several  thousand, 
reindeer  and  scatter  them  along  the  ooast,  would  that  appreciably 
aolve  the  problem? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  It  would  help.  Whatever  you  do  vrill  help,  but 
It  would  be  only  a  very,  very  small  part  of  the  help  that  ought  to 
be  given.  Remember,  when  I  was  testifying  at  that  time  there 
was  no  authorization  of  CongrssB  to  do  this  ^  which  we  now  ask 
you  to  do  and.  siaoe  there  was  do  authorizatloii.  I  thlak  ymm 
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Mr  DiMom.  I  think  I  mAda 
of    my    •UtHtttnU   btton   th« 


A  lcfUUt4v«  oommitu*  «ntf  got 
Mr   JoKNiOM.  And.  you  t—l 


would  h*v«  bMn  IymuAmI  in  tt  rowing  m*  out  of  tb«  room  on  my 
t*r  If  I  had  t«ktn  up  th«  ttnit  of  lh«  oommlttM  in  Mklnff  you 
to  m*Jtt  such  An  »pproprUUon  for  whleh  in«r«  wm  no  kutborUu- 
tlon. 
ICr   JoKwaoM.  Tou  navor  9^nkx  m«da  auch  a  auggaatlon  at  that 


a  auggMtion  at  ona  tlm*.  In  soma 
uommlttaa,    which    indtcatad    tha 


graat  daalr»bUlty  of  dotng  wtakt  I  now  aak.  I  did  not  urRa  It 
upon  tha  oommlttaa.  baoauaa  thara  waa  not  tha  allghteat  Juatl- 
ftcAtlon  m  urglnt  thla  upon  tia  oommlttaa  at  that  tlma.  I  did 
what  a  liambar  of  Ooncr««a  ought  to  do.    X  took  my  pl»na  bafora 

tha  authorisation  flrat. 
that  whan  tha  laguiattva  oommlt- 
taa haa  apokan.  thia  Approprla<  lona  Oommlttaa  should  (loUow  ault 
without    making   any   datjOlad    invaatlgatlon   or    Retting    deftnlta 
InformaUon  aa  to  whftt  la  profoaad  to  ba  dona  with  the  money? 

Ifr.  DiMOMB.  No.  air:  but  I  tt  Ink  th«t  a  auiBclent  detailed  invaa- 
tlntlon  haa  baan  ahown  bar*. 

Ilr.  Joxwaoif.  Kara  la  aome  hlng  that  ta  dlaturblng  me.  Mr. 
Dtmond.  with  rafaranca  to  th  i  altuation  In  Alaaka.  la  it  true 
that  aoma  DaparUnant  of  tha  Oovarnmant  aold  a  lot  of  reindeer 
to  iooM  prlvAta  tadlvldu*!  who  oparataa  a  ihaap  ranch  on  Umnak 
laUad?  Lat  ma  read  your  UitUnony.  on  page  463.  where  you 
fUtad. 

"Wa  have  rclndavr  aJao  aa  fa'  vouth  aa  Brlatol  Ba.^r." 

Whara  la  Brlatol  Bay? 

Mr.  Dtuom.  I  am  pointing  cut  Brlatol  Bay,  thera.  on  the  map. 

Mr.  JoNMaoit.  Tou  aald  |r«adng) : 

'Thay  war*  put  on  thla  lalind  by  tha  Biological  Survey  and, 
mooh  to  my  aatoolahment.  I  found  tha  other  d*y  that  inatoad  of 
tMlnf  kapt  for  tha  natlvea,  aa  tl  lay  ahould  have  boon,  through  aoma 
axlaapprchenalon.  they  wera  aolc  to  a  oompany  t  hat  operatea  a  aheep 
ranch  on  the  laland."  i, 

Whara  U  UmoAk  laland?  | 

Mr.  OxMOnn.  ThAt  la  on  Uiinak  laland.  to  which  I  am  now 
pointing. 

Mr.  JoNiraoN.  I  wonder  whet  tar.  if  we  should  permit  this  appro- 
priation to  ba  made,  if  within  i  few  yeara  there  would  not  be  a  lot 
of  other  aheep  ranchaa  and  ot  ter  ranchea  other  than  the  naUvea 
who  would  own  a  lot  of  thaaa  r  slndaer? 

Mr.  DiMomt.  No.  air.  Tha  lair  forblda  It;  we  hava  an  airtight  act 
on  that. 

At  tha  tlma  tha  ralndear  ware  put  upon  Umnak  laland.  they  wera 
placad  thara.  aa  I  undartUnd  It.  by  tha  Buraau  of  Biological  Survey; 
and  whan  tha  BlolOflcal  Survey  wanted  to  dlapoae  of  them,  they  felt 
bound  by  tha  axpUett  provtatona  of  tha  law  to  aall  tham  to  tha 
highest  btddar.  Thay  did  noi  go  to  tha  trouble  of  coming  to 
Oongreaa  far  an  authortaatlon  ;o  aell  them  otherwise  tban  to  the 
highaat  bidder.  Thmt  waa  a  mil  lake.  It  waa  not  the  Indmn  Bureau 
that  did  that. 

Mr.  JoMMSoif .  All  day  yaatard  ^y  I  aakad  tha  offlctala  of  the  Indian 
Onot  ona  quattloa  which  tha;    hava  not  y«t  anawerad  and  I  am 

K DC  to  aak  thAt  quaation  and  —  if  you  can  at  thla  tlma.  or  before 
I  eommltta*  makaa  tu  rtpor .,  give  ua  aoma  Information. 

A«umln|  thai  thla  oommltta  i  la  not  yat  rvady  to  launch  out  on 
n  ll.OOOiMO  or  a  ia.000,000  prt»  nm.  aaaumlng  that  the  committee 
would  prtfar  to  have  men  dat  lied  information  but,  on  the  other 
h*nd«  wotUd  Ilka  to  ba  helpful.  wmnU  to  aaalat  you  and  aaaiat  tha 
nauvw,  do  you  than  hava  aoy  aunaatlona  to  make,  althar  on  tha 
raoord  or  off  tb«  raeord.  th*l  wctUd  b«  halpful  to  thla  eommittae? 

Mr  DiMom.  Wall,  Mr.  Chalro  An,  X  WAnt  to  aay  agAln  thAt  I  bona, 
Ipny.  thAi  you  wUl  gtva  tha  a  >propriaUon  which  la  aaktd  for  and 
whioh  ta  supporlfd  by  tha  Btidi  at  asUmata. 

Mr  JoitmoM  ThAt  la  About  la  far  aa  tha  oOcIaIs  of  the  Indian 
OAoa  told  UA  yvalordAy.  but  wi  oould  navtr  gtt  tham  to  go  any 

Mr  DiMom.  Than,  If  you  d<i  not  do  that,  you  oughl  to  make 
AppropriAiion  of  an  aqulvAlAal  Atnount  to  tha  hoapltala  in  Alaska 
and  mAka  It  avaIIaM*  uaUl  tsnandAd.  bacAuaa  wt  do  need  hos- 

SltAla  thara.  Wt  do  Boad  hw  UtAk  (or  tha  nAUvaa.  Ona  of  my 
iMppolatBiMli  to  th*l  th«  B  tfwu  of  tha  Budgot  did  not  lond 
up  tax  aatlmAl*  for  Um  mv«b  tddllloaAl  hoapluJa  Baadad  by  tha 
Bfttivaa  ol  AlAAkA. 

Mr  JoKmoN.  Tou  Art  now  itlUnt  ocm  AddltionAl  hotpitAl  And 
two  or  ihrtt  dlffwtai  dltptaAartoaf 

Mr  DiMONt.  Tat.  sir;  whatov  w  to  la  Iht  ludgtt. 

Mr  JoNHAOit  Whara,  la  your  Jtidgmanl,  trt  ihaaa  hoapitAto 
■uitl  urgtatly  attdadf 

Mr.  DtMom.  Tht  oaa  that  a  cootomplAtad  now  u  to  ba  at 
KAaAkARAk.    ThAt  U  tha  ooa  t  Mt  prob<ably  to  naodad  moat. 

Mr.  JoMNtoM.  T^al  to  provid  d  for  in  the  Budget,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DiMom.  ThAt  to  provide  for  in  tha  Budget,  X  think.  There 
001*^1  to  bt  OM  At  TanAAA  or  fananA. 

Mr.  JoMinoM.  Would  you  sa]   thAt  thAt  to  ntadad  negt? 

Mr.  DtMOMS.  WtU.  gananUly   ipeakinf,  X  thUak  that  la  nait. 

Mr.  JoMNtoM.  Mow  many  Xad  *iu  are  in  the  vicmity  of  Tananat 

Mr.  DsMom.  I  OAaaot  ttU  yiu  thAt.  You  ea«,  the  nativea  are 
widaly  seattortd  ov«r  tht  dtotritt  And  a  hoapltal  would  aarve  thai 
tatirt  rtffloa. 

Mr.  JoMMOH.  Tou  hAVt  a  li  ttlt  heapitAl  thara  now,  have  you 

BOtt 

Mr.  DiMowB.  I  thlak  thart  to  a  aaudl  hoapitAl  thara.  It  to  in  an 
oM  Army  bAmeka,  thAt  to  ua*  I  for  a  hoapitAl.  but  tha  buildings 
•rt  Brttnps  ab4  it  to  a  poor  {laoa. 


Mr.  Johnson  I  am  very  much  more  Interested  In  the  welfart 
of  the  natives,  who  ne<«d  honpital  treatment  and  the  like  than 
I  am  in  the  reindeer,  aapeclally  since  It  has  been  testified  befort 
this  oommitt«e  that  in  practically  fvrry  appendlcltto  operation 
that  has  been  done  amonK  the  nativea  for  years,  they  have  found 
the  appendix  full  of  hnir.  which  would  Indicate  that  the  natlvaa 
are  rating  the  hair  alon«  with  the  nesh  and  that  tha  more  rein- 
deer you  have  the  mor«  appendicitis  you  will  hava.  I  do  not  know 
about  that,  but  it  haa  b«en  testified  here  by  a  nuraa  that  tht 
appendlcitla  nperntlona  are  InrreaalnK  among  the  natlvaa  and  thAt 
the  appendixrs  are  full  of  hair 

Mr.  DiMOND.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnson  Well,  a  nurse  did  testify  before  this  committee  to 
that  effect  a  year  or  two  ago 

Mr   DiMONo    I  cannot  sny  nhout  that.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnson  Now.  suppose  that  this  committee  should  glvt 
you  some  help  for  n*lndet<r.  for  taking  care  of  the  reindeer  and 
protecting  them  from  the  predatory  animals  which,  I  understand, 
are  eating  a  lot  of  them. 

Mr    DiMONO    Yes.  sir 

Mr  Johnson  There  u  something  In  this  bill  for  that.  If  not, 
there  ought  to  be. 

Mr  DiMONO.  Yea.  But,  you  see.  you  are  not  going  to  do  a  good 
Job  until  you  take  over  tha  wholo  rtMndeer  Industry  Now.  are  you 
going  to  spend  money  to  keep  wolves  from  killing  the  white  nuin't 
deer?  1  would  answer  that  iho  first  step  la  to  make  thto  a  Oov- 
emment  and  a  native  nlTair  and  then  you  are  justified  In  going 
ahead  and  cleaning  up  the  predatory  animals  and  making  It  A 
sound  proposition  for  the  natives 

Mr.  Johnson.  Tills  committee  mlRht  eiithuslaatlcally  accept  such 
a  proposition  if  It  had  sufflclont  information.  But,  at  the  present 
time.  If  the  committee  should  d«^'lde  liot  to  launch  out  that  far, 
then  your  suggestion  Ls  that  additional  hospital  facilities  be 
provided? 

Mr  DivoNTJ  That  Is  one  thing  there  la  a  crying  need  for — tht 
hospitals 

Mr.  Rich  Mr  Dimond,  If  ynu  were  to  spend  11,000.000  In  Alaaka, 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  Alaska.  In  what  way  would 
you  spend  the  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Dimond  I  think  the  firHt  million  I  would  spend  would  ba, 
probably,  for  hospitals.  I  say  that  with  full  re.Hlizatlon  of  Its  seri- 
ous Import 

Mr.  Rich.  Would  you  put  It  all  In  hospitals? 

Mr.  Dimond.  Well,  I  might  put  some  of  it  in  schools.  After  all, 
education  is  of  prime  imporlanre  There  are  1.600  Indian  ohlldren 
In  Alaska  who  have  no  ik-houl  facilities  at  all  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  Just  icmdually  bexinnlnR  to  creep  up  on  this  problem  of 
furnishing  eilucatlon  to  the  native  children. 

Mr.  Johnson  I  will  agree  with  you  as  to  the  hospitals  and 
schools      1  would  provide  them  and  then  I  would  buy  the  relndaar. 

Mr  DiMONt.  Yes;  but  this  situation  In  the  second  division  to 
serious.     TTiere  is  no  doubt  about  that 

Mr.  O'Nkal  Mr  Ohainnan,  I  would  like  to  make  tha  statement 
hera  that  I  perwonally  have  been  very  much  h«lp«d  by  the  compre- 
hensive dlscusKlon  and  relation  of  facts  by  the  Delegate  from 
Alaska.  I  think  his  testimony  here  has  be*?n  very  enlightening 
and  I  oertalixly  personally  want  Ui  commend  him  for  his  Intelli- 
gent presf^ntatlon  nnd  for  his  f.eal  in  behalf  of  Alaska, 

Mr  DiMONO  I  thank  you  very  much  I  thank  you.  Mr,  Ohalr- 
man.  and  all  of  you  gentlemen 

Mr  RicM  Right  under  Mr  O'Neals  remark  X  want  to  ua. 
"Ditto."  ' 

Mr  Dimond  I  fully  oppreclate  the  burden  that  to  put  upon 
this  committee  to  do  justice  to  everybody 

Mr  Johnson  Mr  Dimono.  we  appreciate  your  appearing  hsrt 
this  morning  and  appreciats  the  information  you  gave,  and  X 
feat  that  every  meml>er  of  ihm  committee  is  very  sympathetlo  a« 
to  your  problems  there 

I  would  like,  If  1  rniKhi,  for  you.  sither  now  nr  when  you  revlst 
your  remarks,  to  give  us  a  little  more  information  about  tha  situ- 
ation with  reference  to  the  need  uf  schools.  I  am  dlstre«wd  by 
your  ilAlemenl  that  ihers  are  1.500  natives  who  are  not  provldtd 

FstDAv,  rnauAaT  11.  IMI. 
BrnooL  *nd  llrwirrTAi.  OoNSTiititTioN  in  Aumka 

ADOtnONAL  BTATltMrNT  or  HoN    ANTMoNV   J    DiMOND,  A  DSLMATI  IN 

CoNURUu  raoM  the  TMismmr  or  ALAaiu 

NEW  NATIVE  HOSriTAlJI  NEKUBD  IN  AUASXA 

Mr  DIMOND  Mr  Chairman,  a  goixl  deal  of  discussion  has  taken 
place  In  the  last  a  days  about  the  possibility,  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  circumstances,  of  extending  the  school  and  hospital  con- 
struction proararn  for  Alaska  Therefore  I  wish  to  submit  for  tht 
information  of  the  rommltlee  a  list  of  now  Indian  hospitals  or  nuw 
native  hospitals.  1  will  call  it.  that  are  needed  In  Alaska.  Includlnf 
the  one  at  Bethel,  which  wi\f  auihoriml  In  the  1038  approprlAtloa 
bill,  and  which  will  \m  ronstrxit  ted  this  summer,  I  undtratAnd  and 
for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  made;  and  one  for  Kanakanak, 
tha  money  for  which  la  curriod  in  the  pressnt  bill,  having  baan  set 
up  by  the  Budget  Of  the  others.  I  have  a  complete  list  which  Z 
would  like  to  submit  w»*.w«  • 

Mr  LsAvv    Ynu  desire  to  have  that  in  tha  record? 
Mr  Dimond   Ym 
Mr   Laavt.    Very  wall 
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Mr,  DiMom).  By  reading  them  It  will  not  amount  to  much. 
Wheretvs  If  they  are  put  In  the  record,  they  wUl  be  available  to  all. 

Mr  Leavt   Tliey  will  be  Inserted  In  the  record. 

Mr  Dimond.  And  I  also  desire  to  Innert  a  list  of  new  school  con- 
rtructlon  needed  at  the  present  time,  made  up  as  well  as  it  can  be 
made  up  with  the  advice  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  order  of 

Sriorlly  It  Inrludes  16  units,  the  total  estimated  cost  of  which  la 
J80.600.  Thto  does  not  by  any  means  cover  all  the  native  schools 
that  are  needed  In  Alaska,  but  I  anticipate  the  committee  is  not 
likely  to  go  beyond  1389.500  for  additional  school  construction  this 
year  over  and  above  the  amount  carried  by  the  Budget  and  in  the 
bill  That  exact  amount  I  do  not  know,  but  the  list  I  am  preeentltig 
embracoa  schooto  which  have  not  been  authorlaed  in  any  former  bill 
nnd  which  ore  not  provided  for  In  the  bill  under  consideration. 
Mr  Leavt.  And  you  desire  to  have  those  put  In  the  record? 
Mr.  Dimond.  Tee;  I  desire  to  have  those  put  in  the  record  In 
view  of  the  atatemcnu  that  were  made  In  the  discussions  here  in 
the  last  2  days. 

(The  Hats  of  new  native  hospitals  needed  In  Alaaka  and  new 
■chool  construction  needed  In  order  of  priority  are  aa  follows;) 

New  native  hospitals  needed  in  Alaaka:  Bethel,  auihorlaed  In 
1938  act;  Kanakanak.  In  present  bill;  Tanana  or  Nenana;  Seward: 
Kodlak:  White  Mountain;  Klawock-Cralg;  Unalaklcel;  Seldovla; 
Kotwbue;  and  Ketchikan.  Average  cost  estimated  at  »178.0O0 
apiece 

Schools — New  comtruction  ixeedtd,  (n  order  ot  priorities 

Kake    3   rooms . 138,000 

Eklucna.  boys  dormitory  (75  pupils) 80.000 

Nome,  a  additional  rooms,  clinic 15,000 

Hoonah,  repairs  and  completing  building ..„ 10.000 

Rumport,  I  room.. 23.700 

Kaltag.    I    room 23,700 

EUm,  1  room 23.700 

Circle.    1    room 23.700 

Point  Hope,  1  additional  room 10,000 

Walnwrlght.  1  additional  room. 10,000 

King  Island,  1  additional  room 10,000 

Klvallna,  1  additional  room 10,000 

Unalaska.  teucherage  (3  teachers  and  asstotont) 13,000 

Junenu,   3  rooms 38,000 

Wales,  a  rooms . 23,700 

Klawock.  3  rooms . 88,000 


1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

is 

16 


Total 380,  S0« 

Mr.  LxAVT.  Have  you  listed  them  with  the  Idea  of  priority  In  mind? 

Mr.  Dimond,  I  have  listed  the  schools  with  the  Idea  of  priority 
In  mind.  I  atartec;  the  hat  of  hosplula  with  the  Idea  of  priority 
lu  mind,  but  I  am  not  able  to  aay  my  priority  ahould  be  followed 
All  the  way  through.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  ChiUrman,  It  seems 
to  me  If  an  appropriation  of  this  kind  la  made  It  would  bo  well  for 
the  committee  to  designate  a  list  of  places  for  construction  that 
would  require  considerable  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated, 
with  the  discretion  In  the  Indian  Affairs  OfBce  to  choose  whichever 
of  those  schools  seamed  to  be  moat  lu-gently  needed, 

Mr.  Lbavt.  Are  all  these  schools  whara  there  are  no  educational 
faclUtlta  afforded  to  the  natives? 

Mr    Dimond   The  list  Indicates  where  there  are  faoilltlos  at  the 
praeent  tlma  and  tha  reat  are  for  new  schools,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  other  placna  where  there  are  no  schooto.  but  there  is  no  use 
looking  so  far  ahead  and  trying  to  get  them  all  at  once 
ntxo  roa  AUTMoaiTT  to  i^acMAat  atrppLixa  roa  inoian  tcMooui  at 

DATAB   TO    AVOIB    ADVmai   CLIMATIC    CONDITIONa 

Mr  Chairman,  the  only  other  matter  I  should  like  to  present  to 
the  commlttt»~«nd  I  will  do  that  aa  quickly  aa  poaalblt-  and  that 
iH  the  situation  which  axlsta  in  AUakA,  btoAUs<i  of  lu  gaogrttpiilcuU 
locfttiuo,  through  the  lattuass  of  tha  pAaaage  uf  the  Approprlaiiuu 

You  know  ^)int  narrow  and  the  points  on  tha  Arctic  eoAst  can 
only  be  reached  in  the  short  aummer  aeaaon.  and  many  of  the 
rivsrs  are  froaan  up  In  the  early  fall,  and  ths  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  achoola  scattered  all  over  Alaska  Tlie  Oovcrnmenl 
r(  uld  save  a  good  deal  of  money  if  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair* 
Wera  authorised  as  early  ns  ths  lat  of  March  of  each  year  to  bogln 
huving  supplies  niul  transporting  them  to  the  various  places. 

Tt\f  riureau  of  Indian  Affairs  owns  two  vessels,  tlie  liot^r  and  tlie 
Nmth  Star.  One  ahlu  oarrlea  about  five  times  as  much  as  the  other, 
and  yet  It  coats  about  half  as  much  to  run  the  smaller  vessel.  Now. 
If  they  Po\iid  start  out  in  the  omoe  of  Indian  Affairs,  boginning  the 
Isi  of  March  of  each  year,  and  do  their  )ob  and  get  supplies 
(llntribmrd  nil  over  Alaaka,  these  vessels  oould  take  them  there  at 
t'on»ldernbly  less  cost 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  ahow  you  how  some  money  oovild 
be  saved  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  could  at*rt  out  tha  lat  of 
March  and  dtotributo  supplies,  but  fraquenUy  appropriation  bllla  are 
PAsaed  late  and  it  la  imposaibto  to  do  tha  Job  right, 

Mr  I.EAVY  I  think  your  position  la  well  taken,  but  I  am  won- 
dering If  that  wotild  not  require  some  special  legislation? 

Mr  Dimond.  1  have  introduced  a  bill  In  the  House  which  ap- 
paiontly  was  referred  to  the  ConuiiUtae  on  Indlaii  Affalis.  and  It 
wa«  fiivoiubly  remirted,  so  far  aa  It  cotild  be  reported  by  tht 
i>partmenf  of  the  Interior,  and  unfavorably  reported  by  tha 
Buraau  of  the  Budget  The  Bureau  of  Uie  Budget  feit  thla  might 
ttl  A  b«d  prtotdtnt,  Although  I  trltd  to  poUii  out  tc  tht  ittSW* 


men  of  the  Budget  that  the  gotxl  L,ord  had  placed  Alaska  In  tha 
neighborhood  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  with  ronciltlona  existing  no- 
where else  under  the  American  flar;  I  imagine  what  I  have  In 
mind  could  be  done  by  legislative  provision  In  ths  approprlatlCB 
bill  which  would  not  have  any  objection  in  the  House  At  any 
rate.  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  gentlemen  you  are  anond- 
ing  almost  every  year  125,000  or  gSo.OOO  more  on  transportation 
than  you  ought  to  '^ 

Mr  JoHNaoN.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  it  ought  to  be  dona, 
and  I  would  any  as  one  member  of  thu  committee  thAt  I  would 
harju-d  the  risk  of  having  an  objection  made  to  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  if  the  other  members  of  the  committee  would 
agree  to  it  Wo  have  discussed  thto  proposal  several  tlmsA  In  tha 
committee,  and  yet  we  have  done  nothing  about  it,  and  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  done. 

Mr  Leavt.  It  Is  undesirable  except  in  most  extreme  cases  thAt 
we  write  legislation  Into  on  appropriation  measure.  We  Art 
criticised  for  it,  and  possibly  rightly  crlttclBed. 

Mr.  Dimond.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  might  bt  enlightening 
The  Budget,  upon  the  bill  which  I  Introduced  to  aooompllsh  the 
end  I  have  described,  did  not  give  an  absolute  negative  to  tht 
leglslatlcm,  but  reported  as  follows — thla  Is  dated  Augtut  7,  1937; 

"la  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  has  not  yet  become  law.  It  la  obvlovH 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would  not  be  of  aaatotanoe  to  tht 
Dcpiu-tment  during  the  pres«'nt  fiscal  year;  and  since  the  question 
of  the  proi>«r  provlalon  to  be  made  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
arise  in  connection  with  the  preparation,  within  the  next  few 
months,  of  the  Budget  for  that  year,  I  do  not  think  I  would  be 
Justified,  at  thla  time.  In  recommending  to  the  Prenldent  that  the 
the  bill  H   R.  8957  be  considered  aa  in  accord  with  his  program." 

Mr.  Lbavt.  Is  your  bill  not  general  in  tU  torma?  It  would  oovtr 
year  after  year? 

ifi.  Dimond.  Oh.  yes;  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  members 
If  I  would  be  permitted  to  put  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  Budget  Bureau  In  the  record. 

Mr  Johnson    That  will  be  all  right.    We  will  be  glad  to  have  It. 

Mr.  Leavt.  Let  me  aay  tlUa  whllo  the  Delegate  of  Alaska  to 
here.  I  know  the  needa  of  Uiat  vast  Territory  are  tremendom  and 
I  know  If  they  are  even  met  only  in  a  very  small  manner  the  sum 
m  the  aggregate  becomes  large.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  one 
of  the  great  Ktorehouaes  of  wealth  of  thto  Nation  that  ahould  ba 
respected  and  regarded  and  protected.  I  do  not  think  there  to  any 
section  or  territory  In  the  continental  United  States  that  haa  A 
representative  who  knows  his  duties  better  than  the  Delegate  from 
Alaska,  and  who  looks  afl«r  the  InterssU  of  his  people  more 
doaely  and  prescnta  tliem  more  convincingly  and  laclcally  thAB 
you  do.  Mr   Dimond 

Mr,  DiMOND.  Thank  you.  Judge,  and  I  want  to  oaaure  you  ! 
deeply  appreciate  the  great  kindness  that  haa  always  been  tx- 
tanded  to  me  by  thto  subcommittee. 


Battleship  Construction  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

or  CALirOflNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 
Thunday.  March  Jl.  193t 

Mr.  BUCK,  Mr.  8p«tkf>r,  one  of  the  wIUimim  who  tMtl- 
ned  bDforo  thn  ComrnlttM  on  Navil  AfTalri  In  lli  reeaH 
httrlngn  on  H.  R.  B218,  ihe  bill  to  oitabiuh  tha  oompoH- 
tion  of  the  United  Statot  Navy,  waa  Raar  Admiral  William 
O.  DuBotn  (C.  C),  Unltfd  Statag  Navy,  Chlet,  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Repair  of  thr  Navy  Department.  Durint 
the  ooune  of  hia  inter  rogation  by  membera  of  the  oommlt- 
te«.  which  continued  for  aeveral  daya.  Admiral  X>uBoie  waa 
aevoral  timet  queried  aa  to  the  feaalblllty  of  conitructtag 
battleahlpa  at  the  Paciflc  coant  navy  yardii. 

In  the  current  ncwpaper  reporta  on  hla  teatlmony  and  in 
the  commlltee  prtntt  of  that  teatlmony.  Admlritl  DuBone  waa 
reported  to  have  Rtatcd  cutpgorlcally  that  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  could  not  build  a  battleship.  He  wan  reported  to  have 
given  as  hla  reason  a  physical  one  thai  they  could  not  gat 
a  battleship  out  after  it  waa  built  on  account  of  nhannal 
conditions. 

Often  In  the  confusion  of  a  hearing,  particularly  whan 
questions  are  fired  rapidly  by  members  of  a  committee,  a 
witness  may  be  incorrwtly  reported  or  hove  inadvertently 
made  a  broader  sutemcnt  than  he  lutcndod  to.    For  ttaat 
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re««on.  aft«r  the  committee 
mony  were  avmilAble  and  I 
ftt  his  oflke  and  dlacuiied 
and  the  poatfble  effoct  9t  It. 

It  derelopcd  that  the 
which  U  accorded  every  ^ 
hl«  teitlmonj.  and  had 
which  very  materially 
t>een  reported  to  have  lald. 
were  not  received  by  the 
■ary  chaniti  in  the 
the  Committee  on  Naval 


7rlnt«  of  Admiral  DuBoae's  teetl- 
reviewed  them,  Z  vtilt^d  him 
^ith  him  hli  reported  testimony 


ilral  had  exercised  the  privilege 
of  reviewing  and  correctlns 
certain  correctloiu  therein 
iged  the  effect  of  what  he  had 
I  Unfortunately,  these  corrections 
Iter  In  time  to  make  the  neces- 
\t  record  of  the  hearings  before 
ralrs.  For  that  reason,  and  in 
order  that  the  true  rtcord  ibay  be  available  on  future  occa- 
sions, I  am  taking  this  oppor  unity  of  quoting  a  memorandum 
sent  me  by  Admiral  ZXiBoae  on  ICarch  9,  19S8,  and  Inserting 
certain  of  the  eorrectloas  wl  ileh  he  had  endeavored  to  make, 
which  were  pertinent  to  lii  re  XaUnd,  together  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  text  of  hk  testimony  as  It  appears  In  the 
hearings.  Anyone  will  see  from  this  comparison  that  Ad- 
miral r<uBoee  did  not  tntex  d  to  convey  the  impression  that 
llare  Island  Navy  Yard  eoU  il  not  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  battleship.  Whet  Mr  It  is  feasible  or  adivlsable  or 
not  to  do  so  under  existing  londltlons  Is  an  entirely  different 
question,  one  on  which  th^re  may  be  some  dispute,  but  a 
question  which  does  not  g(  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  the 
ability  of  the  yard  to  constr  ict  a  capital  ship. 

The  record  on  the  questlo  a  of  Mare  Island  construction  of 
naval  vessels  Is  clear.  Ttoi)  battleship  California  was  ccn- 
stnaoted  at  Mare  Island,  md  was  Launched  In  November 
1119.  Certain  specially  deiigned  launching  machinery  de- 
vised to  ebeck  aeoeltratlon  of  the  ship  on  the  ways  broke 
down.  Despite  this  ths  shB  wm  launched  successfully  and 
safely.  The  length  of  the  OsA/omte  was  624  feet  and  the 
width  of  the  dredged  portion  of  Mare  Island  Channel  was 
then,  as  now,  1.000  feet. 

Zn  September  1920  the  ki  el  of  the  battleship  MmtaM,  of 
41.200  tons  normal  displace  ment,  with  a  length  of  684  feet. 
was  laid  down  at  Mare  Is  and  Navy  Yard.  Whatever  the 
present  method  may  be  of  imputing  displacement,  the  fact 
is  that  the  Montana  was  Msigned  to  carry  twelve  16-lnch 
guns,  a  larger  armament  tnan  the  Caiifomia  or  any  othnr 
commissioned  American  battleship. 

Certainly  one  must  ecBoude  that  the  Navy  Department 
anticipated  no  untoward  dlmculty  in  launching  the  Montana, 
otherwise  the  award  of  oonstructlcD  would  surely  have  been 
withdrawn  after  the  experience  in  launching  the  Caiifomia. 
They  may  have  antldpateatbat  the  use  of  somt  launching 
devtee  might  be  reqaired.  niat,  hoerever,  would  not  be  un- 
common, for  It  Is  a  fact  t  lat  in  many  yards,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  launching  devices  are  used  suc- 
cessfully to  check  the  head^  nj  of  vessels  in  a  space  shorter 
than  that  available  In  Man  Island  Channel. 

I  call  attenttOB  to  the  fac  r  that  the  heavy  cruisers  Chicago 
and  San  Franettoo  were  bolt  at  Mare  Island  yard,  and  that 
15  destroyers  were  bollt  there  during  the  years  1916  to  1920. 

Tlie  record  also  shows  th  it  since  the  resumption  of  naval 
coDstmctkin  in  1933  Mare  :  Sland  Navy  Yard  has  built,  and 
socoeasfuBy  lannched.  three  destroyers  and  two  submarines, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  the  cc  Dstruction  of  another  submarine. 

With  these  preliminary  o  )eervatl<Bi8.  let  me  retam  to  the 
qoBStton  of  what  Admiral  Di  iBoee  actually  intended  to  convey 
by  his  testimony.  Here  is  lis  memorandum  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  BS  following  my  T  tsit  to  him: 


recint 


wlUi  your 
ccsiTcmtiem  reUUvi 
tmtn  ODmmtttw  of  tlM  Houae  la 
had  eopAM  mad*  of  my  tastlmt  ny 
Hvfl  Afffttra  Oommlttee  far  &x^ 
oovwa  tmtOmhip  construction 
I  thtak  ■  cuvful  rwtrttng  of 
that  what  I  wu  trytog  to  ooav^y 
iMtklp  ooDCtmctlon  ix 
not  •  rtmirahla  and  |>nctk  kl 
naval  rti^itoaOding  oi  t 
to 


IfAacB  9.  1S38. 

vlatt  to  my  oflk»  and  subsequent 

to  teaUmooy  before  the  Navai  Af- 

eonneetlon  with  H.  R.  9318,  I  have 

aa  oorreeted  and  returned  to  tbe 

printing,  Inaofar  aa  th«  tastlmony 

at  the  n*Ty  yard,  liare  IsUnd. 

he  coneeted  testimony  «U1  indicate 

to  ttw  eommlttoe  waa  my  opinion 

Mare  laland.  while  a  poeslblUty. 

thing  under  Tarlooa  eijtotlng  con- 

th*  wast  ooast  at  both  navy  yards 

ot  oonaldorahl*  *»»»y^r>ra  to 


our  national  drfenae,  but  und«<r  cxUtlng  conditions  I  would  not 
r«comni«nd  battloahip  cunatructlon  at  any  weat  coaat  jrard.  alther 
OovemmeDt  or  private, 

W   O.  DvBoa. 
lUar  Admtnl  (C.  C).  United  Statt$  Navy. 

Chitf  Caixttrueior. 

To  this  memorandum  the  admiral  attached  excerpts  from 
his  corrected  testimony  which  dealt  with  the  use  of  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  for  construction  purposes.  It  Is  not  my 
Intention  to  encumbor  the  Record  by  Inserting  all  of  these 
in  my  remarks,  but  several  of  them  are  of  such  importance 
I  feel  constrained  to  quote  them  verbatim. 

Apparently  the  matter  which  was  sticking  in  Admiral 
DuBose's  mind  was  the  question  of  the  cost  of  providing 
suitable  ways  at  Marc  Island,  as  well  as  the  question  of  how 
effectively  a  capital  ship  of  714  feet  in  length  might  be 
launched  there.  For  example,  at.  page  2608  of  the  final 
printed  hearings,  the  following  colloquy  Is  reported: 

Ur  MAONuaoM.  What  would  be  probably  neceaaary  (or  the  Brsm- 
crton  yard  to  be  placed  in  poaltion  to  build  battleahlps? 

Admiral  Dulloat  The  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  haa  a  building  dry- 
dock,  not  building  way*  aa  cxlit  at  other  navy  yarda.  If  It  wai 
desired  to  undertaJce  conatructlun  of  battleahips  there,  wt  would 
have  to  provide  ways  or  an  additional  building  drydock.  To 
provide  an  additional  building  drydock  at  Puget  Bound  yard 
would  coat  approximately  tha  *ame  aa  to  provide  ways  at  another 
yard  It  might  h«  more  TY^ti  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  haa  ways 
now  on  which  the  Caliiornux  waa  built  and  the  Montana  waa 
built  Thou*  wuys  rould  b(>  rocundltloned,  modified,  If  absolutely 
neceioary   to   build    battlnahips,   but   it  wouid   be   rather   a   ooatly 

Bropoeltlon,  and  if  you  wanted  to  build  battleahlpa  at  Hare  Xsland 
avy  Yard  you  would  hava  to  provide  additional  ways,  and  than 
deep«n  the  channel  to  got  the  battleship  out. 

The  corrected  testimony  of  Admiral  DuBose  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tha  nrrmprton  Nnvy  Yard  haa  a  building  drydock,  not  building 
ways  as  rxtst  nt  nthrr  navy  ynrds.  IX  It  waa  desired  to  undertake 
construction  of  battlpAhips  there  we  would  have  to  provide  ways 
or  an  additional  building  drydock.  To  provide  an  additional 
biulding  drydock  at  l^uget  Bound  yard  wotild  coat  approzlnxately 
the  same  as  to  provide  ways  at  another  yard.  It  might  be  more. 
The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  has  ways  now  on  which  tha  California 
waa  built  and  the  Montana  was  built.  Those  waya  could  be  recon- 
ditloned,  modified,  if  absolutely  necessary  to  build  battleahlps,  but 
it  would  be  rather  a  costly  propcsltlon,  and  II  you  wanted  to 
buUd  battleships  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  you  would  have  to 
provide  additional  waya. 

This  makes  an  entirely  different  meaning  from  that  which 
can  be  ascribed  readily  to  the  testimony  as  printed.  The 
admiral,  on  reflection,  clearly  realized  that  It  was  not  a 
question  of  depth  of  the  channel.  His  testimony  elsewhere 
did  Indicate  that  the  width  of  the  channel  was  bothering 
him.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Board  of  Army 
Engineers  has  now  under  consideration  a  survey  for  report 
to  Congress  as  to  whether  the  Mare  Island  Channel  and  the 
passage  through  Pinole  Shoals  should  be  widened  and  deep- 
ened. Hearings  on  this  suggested  project  have  Just  been  held 
In  California.  There  Is  also  the  probability  that  the  Navy 
Department,  as  an  emergency  meastire  if  further  necessary, 
would  construct  additional  ways  east  of  the  new  drydock 
now  under  construction,  placing  them  at  such  an  angle  to 
the  channel  as  to  give  a  much  greater  launching  range. 

In  the  printed  testimony,  page  2387,  the  following  is 
reported : 

Mr.  Magnttson.  You  mentioned  that  the  Navy  might  not  be 
wiUlng  to  build  a  battleship  at  the  Puget  Sound  or  Bremerton 
Yard.     Would  you  also  include  Mare  Island  in  that  statement? 

Admiral  DuBosx.  Mare  Island  c&nnot  build  a  battleship. 

Admiral  DuBose's  correction  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Macnuson.  You  mentioned  that  the  Navy  might  not  be 
willmg  to  build  a  battleship  at  the  Puget  Sotmd  or  Bremerton 
yard.    Would  you  also  Include  Mare  Island  In  that  statement? 

Admiral  DuBctsx.  Mare  Island  cannot  readily  build  a  battleship. 

What  a  difference  that  makes.  ' 

Let  us  also  compare  the  original  and  corrected  testimony 

as  given  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Representative  Dxlahxt. 

The  printed  testimony  Is  to  be  found  on  page  2550: 

llr.  Dklankt.  In  this  country  we  have  four  yards  which  are 
rmfrnXtie  at  building  a  large  ship.  They  are  NorfoUt.  Brooklyiw 
Philadelphia,  and  Mve  Island;  U  that  so? 
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Admiral  DnBon.  Mare  Island  can  build  a  ship,  but  they  oouid 
not  get  It  out  afur  thty  built  It  on  aooount  of  channel  oondU 
tions    •     •     •• 

The  corrected  testimony,  which  unfortunately  did  not 
reach  the  printer  in  time,  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dblanit.  Zn  this  country  we  have  four  yards  which  are 
capable  of  building  a  large  ahlp.  They  are  Norfolk,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  and  Mare  Island,    Is  that  sof 

Admiral  DuBoas.  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  can  build  a  battleship, 
but  additional  facllitlss  must  be  provided  to  biUld  a  batUashlp. 

This  Is  an  entirely  different  answer,  and  in  fact  presents 
almost  the  opposite  conclusion  from  the  reported  testimony. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  page  2609  of  the  hearings,  which  In 
this  case  are  in  agreement  iiMh  the  corrected  testimony, 
and  insert  the  following: 

Mr.  MAONtieoM.  or  the  large  oapltal  ships  to  be  built,  In  your 
opinion  do  you  not  deem  It  desirable  or  naoMsary  to  build  any  per- 
oentage  of  thoee  heavy  ships  on  ths  Paolflo  ooastt 

Admiral  DuBoa.  X  would  not  reoommend  assignment  of  any 
batUsshlps  to  any  wsst  coast  navy  yard  under  existing  conditions. 

Mr   MaoNtrsoH.  What  are  those  existing  oondltlonsf 

Admiral  DvBoaa,  Mors  available  faeUTtlss  on  ths  east  coast, 
both  psrsonnel  as  well  as  physical  faoiUtiss,  for  building  ships 
that  would  result  In  more  sapedltlous  or  sooaomloal  construc- 
tion, and  the  oonosntratlon  of  ths  flsst  on  ths  wsst  ooast,  la* 
volvlng  a  material  amount  of  repair  work.  That  is  not  ths  cass 
on  ths  sast  ooast. 

Mr.  MaaiitieoN.  That  same  oplnioD  would  no!  apply  to  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  orulssrs,  dsstroytrs,  auxiiiariss,  or  aircraft  oarrtertT 

Admiral  DuBoaa.  I  ean  sss  no  partleiar  objeotlon  to  a  osrtaia 
amount  of  new  ooostnietion  bsing  asMgiMd  to  ths  west  oosat 
navy  yards  or  to  wsst  ooast  prlvats  yards,  but  I  think  It  wouid 
be  sxossdlngly  valuable  to  dsvriop  shipbuilding  faeilltlss  on  the 
wsst  ooast,  bsoauN  ths  shlpbuildUig  faeUltlss  would  be  avaUabis 
for  repair  work.  If  any  lueh  sxtsnsion  program  Is  uadsrtaksn  as 
ths  ons  that  wt  havs  bsen  disousslnt ,  It  wouid  bs  nsosssary  to 
naks  uss  of  the  wsst  ooast  faollltlss  for  soms  typaa  of  construe- 
tlon,  orulBsis,  dastroysrs,  submarlnss,  and  auxiliaries. 

Let  me  also  quote  from  the  hearingi  on  page  2610: 

Mr.  Maonuson.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  dssirabls  to  havs  soom 
base  on  ths  Pacific  Ooast,  at  isast  ons  place  where  you  ean  ds- 
velop  construction  mschanlcs  as  well  as  rtpalrmsn? 

Admiral  OvBoss.  Tss;  I  have  so  stated,  and  at  ths  present  time, 
and  for  several  years  now,  the  Nayy  Department  has  been  asslgn- 
Uag  a  small  amoimt  of  new  construction  to  ths  ysst  ooast  yarls. 
In  the  last  few  yean  to  Mare  Island,  submarines;  and  Ptiget  Bound, 
destroyers. 

These  last  two  quotations  indicate  that  it  la  certainly  the 
Intention  of  the  Navy  Dej)artment,  quite  aside  from  the  con- 
struction of  capital  ships  on  the  west  coast,  to  keep  a  reason- 
able amotmt  of  construction  going  at  both  Bremerton  and 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yards.  The  fact  that  both  of  these  yards 
are  used  continuously  on  very  heavy  repair  and  overhaul 
schedules  militates  against  the  employment  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  their  personnel  at  any  time  In  construction  work. 
The  question  of  the  advisability  of  capital-^Up  construction 
in  these  yards,  therefore.  Is  one  on  which  I  do  not  purport 
to  pass  Judgment,  for  the  assignment  of  such  work  must,  of 
course,  be  made  in  connection  with  and  due  consideration  for 
the  probable  demands  on  the  yards  for  such  repair  and  over- 
haul work. 

I  regret  that  Admiral  EKiBose  did  not  correct  the  error  in 
the  testimony  last  quoted  that  impu^  that  Mare  Island  has 
only  constructed  submarines.  The  fact  is  that  during  the 
past  5  years  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  has  been  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  both  destroyers  and  submarines,  aa  I  have 
set  out  above.  Since  the  actual  construction  record  in  this 
matter  is  clear,  this  statement  was  undoubtedly  an  oversight 
on  the  iiart  of  Admiral  DuBose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  testimony  which  has  been  given, 
when  considered  in  its  final  form,  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  the  facilities  exist  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  for  the 
construction  of  a  battleship  or  any  other  capital  ship.  Exist- 
ing ways  may  need  to  be  altered  or  improved,  but  there  is 
no  navy  yard  in  the  United  States  where  expense  for  improv- 
ing or  conditioning  ways  will  not  be  necessary. 

I  quote  from  the  hearings,  page  2570 : 

Mr.  MCQaaTH.  The  artrtlttonal  expense  In  boOdlng  ways.  Too 
stated  that  aU  nary  yartU  aU  otct  tbs  Unitsd  States  wofcUd  basa  to 


have  soms  sxpsnss  in  linprovtag  or  inndlUonlag  ways— that  Is, 
tvsry  navy  yard? 
Admiral  OvBosx,  Tiiat  Is  oorreot;  yea,  sir. 

Let  us  grant  that  as  far  as  battlrshlp  construction  Is  oon- 
eemed,  it  might  be  necessary  to  Improve  the  ways  at  Marg 
Island,  or  provide  new  ones  for  the  liiunchlng  of  a  capital  ship 
at  an  angle  with  the  channel  What  I  wish  to  drive  home  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  and  particularly  to  those  who  art 
tnttfrested  in  naval  construction,  is  the  fact  that  the  faollitles 
to  build  a  ship  of  any  type  exist  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
that  an  effldent  petfSorinel  exists  at  that  yard,  and  that  Ita 
past  construcUon  record  of  lubmarlriea,  destroyers,  and  cruis- 
ers, and  of  the  battleship  Cahfomia  Is  such  as  to  entitle  it 
to  Mrious  consideration  if  any  capiuil  ships  are  to  be  built  on 
the  Pacific  ooast. 


Reorganiiation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENTATTVKS 
rnursday.  April  7, 1959 


RADIO  ADDKBaa  OP  TRB  RON,  JOHN  3.  OOOHRAN.  OP 
MISSOURI,  APRIL  6.  1089 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thj-ough  the  courtegy  of  tht 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  last  evening,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  briefly  discuus  the  pending  reorganliauon  bllL 
Under  the  permlailon  granted.  I  include  aa  part  of  my  remarki 
the  address  I  delivered,  as  follows: 
asrmmairrATivB  oocxaaif  otsctnaa  eo^rBuntaiiT  laoaoAjoaAnoir 

KLL  OVB  00I.I7KBU  aaOADQkaTtIM  svsfxns 

Por  over  36  yean  I  have  been  in  constant  touch  with  the  saacu- 
tlve  branch  of  ths  Psdsral  Oovemmstit.  18  yssrs  as  a  sseretary 
to  Oongrsssmsn  and  a  Ssnator  and  nsariy  la  ysars  as  s  Member 
of  Congress.  la  it  not  reaaonabie  for  me  to  aay  I  know  something 
about  the  Oovamment  departmenta  nod  indapendsnt  agencies? 
When  the  present  Committee  on  Bcpsndlturss  at  the  Bouse  was 
organised  10  years  ago,  I  bseome  a  member  of  that  oommlttas 
and  since  1931  haTe  been  its  chairman. 

With  every  metropolitan  newspaper,  as  well  as  the  leading 
msgaeinee.  carrying  special  articles  on  the  Pederal  aet-up  tad 
demanding  Ita  reorganization.  I  have  championed  reorganlsatkNi 
all  these  years.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  up  to  the  time  this 
bill  was  taken  up  In  the  Senate  the  demand  n-om  buslnen,  Isrge 
and  small,  as  well  as  from  ItMllTlduala  and  organisations,  favorad 
reorganization,  other  than  those  wboee  Interest  was  selfish,  "niat 
statement  cannot  be  disputed.  There  are  provisions  in  the  Senate 
bill  that  I  wo\ild  never  agree  to,  but  it  Is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  House  has  under  oonelderatlon  the  tovr  measures  reported  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Oovemment  <>ganlBatlon  of  the  House, 
of  which  I  have  the  honOT  to  be  cbairnan.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  House  bUls  and  th(t  Senate  bill. 

I  am  one  member  of  the  House  who  does  not  take  gffwieg  a4 
but  on  the  contrary  welcomes,  an  bonett  expression  at  opinloo  on 
legislation,  even  If  In  disagreement  with  the  views  of  unomi  Who 
write  or  wire  me.  I  believe  In  the  right  of  petition.  In  this  con- 
nection I  recall  the  thousands  of  letteri  and  telegrams  I  received 
in  1932  and  1933  demanding  that  I  vote  for  legislation  giving 
Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  power  to  reorganise  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  granting  far  more  power  In  both  in- 
stances, than  we  give  to  President  Roosevelt  In  this  bill.  There 
was  no  cry  of  dictator  then  nor  was  tliere  a  cry  of  dictator  last 
August  when  the  ronise  passed  the  general  reorganisation  bill  by 
a  vote  of  283  to  75.  At  that  ttme  Mr.  O'Comfoa  of  New  Tortc; 
Mr.  Wooisrcnc.  of  Virginia:  and  MT.  PiTmrcnx,  of  Tn«ititna.  wtao 
oppose  this  bill,  voted  in  favor  at  the  identfcel  provision  contained 
In  title  I  which  they  now  so  crttlcaUy  attack.  The  same  gentle- 
men, all  Democrats,  voted  in  1983  to  give  Mr.  Hoover  more  power 
than  they  now  refuse  to  give  Mr.  Boosdvelt.  I  could  name  many 
others  If  time  permitted.  While  I  appretiate  any  honest  expression 
of  opinion  from  my  feUow  cttlaens  I  condemn  statsments  not 
based  upon  facts,  especially  when  uttered  by  those  who  down  ta 
their  hearts  know  they  cannot  Justify  thetr  statements.  Por  In- 
stance I  rdTer  apeclflcally  to  the  apetxh  at  Mr.  WoonatTM.  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  referrli^  to  part  8  at  tttle  I  of  tlw  Bouse  bill,  Ifr. 
WoooBUM  said.  I  quote:  "In  my  Judgcaent  the  creation  at  this 
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will 


Bubo  anznlVtw 


iDkOWS 


WlWOBUM 


«top«Lrtiiicat   (tn— nlin  m  department 
txwmm  our  flnanctel  burdens  ■  bUlloi 
e*<U7  be  two  cr  three  tlmee  that 
tt   te    a   gnve   error   and    that    It 

Wh«n  dtd  Mr.  WoomtTM  ttzad  this 
view  liMt  Aofuet  vben  be  voted  for 
BVM?    Ha   la  ^fimmn  at  the 
that  handle*  the  Independent  otBoea 
approprtatlans   ror   the   independent 
hla   eoramttte*.    That   bill   thta   jmi 
for  Sd  dlffcrmt  fenrtea.    X  am  euze 
Ooren^onent  mooey  can  be  taken 
nroprlatad   by   Oongnaa.    No    one 
woooatnc.    I  am  fotay  to  anewer 

Juet  what  do  we  ptvrrlde  In  aettlng 
velXarr?    We   pronde    for    a   aecretaitf, 
aaatatanta.   and   a   ■oUcltor.    We 
as   In  the  other  department!   of  th< 
■alarlcH.  not  one  more.     Sxffcly  Mr 
wm  pay  the  flvt  c^Bclala  •l,000/>OOjdOO 
ItaaU.  by  spedfle  lafteUtUm.  prorldee 
only  the  salartea  at  tboee  cmaM 
tmr.  and  I  repeat,  no  one  knovi 
It  la  mMh  etatements  aa  thla  that 
mentlng  on.    Than  are  htudrada  )Qal 

There  are  at  preaent  SS 
la  a  Department  of  PubUc  Welfare 
Waahln^ton.     Not  otM  luxma  what 
do.  they  do  not  care.    Doplicatlon 
be  fouod  In  theae  agenda.     la  It  not 
under  one  head  ao  we  can  find  out 
stop  this  diipUcatioQ  and  trlplleatloi 
expands  their  aetivlttoa  there  will  be 
increeuw  In  approprlatloaa.  by 
trubUc  welfare. 

I   haT«   bean  btmaded   a  "watchdog 
ot  my  efforts  and  sueosaaful  efforts 
tloo  wblch  I  termed  raids  on  the 
X  have  bc«n  doing  for  years. 

X  have  not  changed.     I   know  If 
Ckrrammfant    la    properly    reocganlaeil 


that 


Ooremnh  nt 


grouptig 


ot  public  welfare)    wfO   tn- 

doUars  a  yr:jr,  and  It  may 

I  canaoC  but  feel  tlbat 

be   a   ooetly   experiment." 

out?    He  did  not  hold  thla 

Mm  bill.    Who  la  Mr.  Wood- 

on    Appropriations 

appropriation   bill.     All  the 

astabllahmenta    go   through 

approprlatea    •1.410.478,515 

you  know  not  one  dollar  of 

the  Treasury  unleas  ap- 

that   better    than   Mr. 

WooDBtnc'8  statement. 

up  the  department  at  public 

an   under    secretary,    two 

I    five   positions    the    s^me 

Oovertuneni,   at   the   same 

will  not  say  Congress 

a  year.    Unleas  Congress 

for  additional  expenditures. 

eaa  b*  paid  by  the  Treas- 

better  than  Mr.  Wocoketm. 

cannot  refrain  from  com- 

Uka  thJaone. 

agencies  that  should  be 

They  are  scattered  all  over 

other  Is  douif .  or.  tf  they 

triplication  of  effort  will 

ootnmon  sense  to  place  tuem 

what  thay  are  doing  and 

of  effort?    Unleas  Congress 

a  reduction,  rather  than  an 

them  In  a  department  of 


tlte 
and 


list 


t> 


Trearury. 


1  be  executive  branch   of  the 
tremendotia    savings    wUl 


eommeiit 


InsUnce 


n  ts  Impoaafble  for  ma  to 
want   you   to  understand    and    I 
change  existing  law  In  any  one 
laatton  title  so  far  aa  enlarging  functions 
eoty  Incteas*  tn  expendtturea  ta  for 
wlilch  will  ba  oaaet  by  bundreda  at 


on  the  entire  bill,  but  I 

the   truth.     We   do   not 

In  the  geiwral  reorgan- 

are  concerned  and  the 

Ihe  five  officials  I  mentioned 

thousands,  yea  millions.  In 


W*  simply  provMs  in  th*  tntcrsat 
Fraaldent  can  group,  conaolldata,  and 
•etlvltlea, 

A  great  deal  baa  be«n  said   about 
mtalaadlng  statemanta  to  gain  votes , 
tte  bin  win  ^ac*  tba  (ontrol  at 
bureaucrat   In   Waahlngton.     They 
saf  bow  yoo  muBt  educata  your 
murt  aend  tbam.    Thcia  la  no  danges 
tiM  tsrma  of  thla  bUL    Th*  danger 
vldas  for  Federal  aM  to  education 
tba  Bouaa  several  weaka  ago  at  thla 
Z  wUl  ikever  vote  for  such 
and  I  hop*  and  pray  If  tba 
ii  mad*,  thoaa  wbo  have  bean  sending 
tbJa  blU  will  be  aa  active  tn 
thay  ars  now.    Stmtcb  your  Imaginatlnn 
If  you  wlU  read  and  analyw  the  bill 


til 
cfattc  rm 


Will 

anl 


single  word  that  warrants  such 
the  Bxncau  at  Miaeattan  la  In  tba 
along  with  tha  Harlamattnm  Servioe, 
OttMral  Land  Otto*.  Bureau  ot  Mlnaa 
Bloo  CoBstrucUon   Oommlaaicm.    Ooa 
Authority,  and  otbat*.    Just  look  th< 
Mif  why  tha  Bureau  of  Bducatkm 
•ettvltiea.    It  matt«a  not  wbwa  it 
administer*  th*  law.  tb*  law  paaHd 
administered  and  no  oOdal  can  go 
tn  existing  law    which  hava  in  no 
tenguag*  of  thla  bin. 

A  word  la  rtf aremc*  to  tha  otto*  at 
tb*  Oeoeral  Aooounttng  OfBoa.    No 
dlr*ct  contact  with  that  aOee  than  I 
and  again  I  have  d*fend*d  it  against 
HOB  of  tha  Bouae  blU  dealing  with 
law.  wUl  Improva  our  cfforta  to  protac 


Mo  0Mtt*r  what  anyaoa  mys.  a 
iwtaln  th*  praaudlt.  ctUl  provMa  fdr 
•U.  provlda  for  an  audit  by  a 
chaii*d  by  law  to  report  to  Oonfreaa, 
ahoer  tba  Oongraai  racalved  during 
Oeikcral  waa  tat  ottee.    We  li^prov« 
I  said  on  the  floor  <»  tha 
agree  to  place  the  attltitlca  of 
tha  Oanerai  Aecoonttac  Otto*  In  tb* 
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you  wUl  be  unable  to  ftnd 

n  taleadlng  statements.    Today 

department  ot  the  Intexlor, 

tb*  Geological  Survey,  the 

the  Alaaka  Railroad.  Puerto 

Commission,   the    Hou«lng 

llat  over.    Then  ask  yqur- 

I  botUd  be  alongside  of  such 

a,  nor  what  Cabinet  oOcer 

ly  Congress  wlU  be  properly 

beyond  the  powers  granted 

way   been  changed    by   the 


tkve. 


:h*  OomptroUer  General  iind 

"of  Congress  has  had  more 

Tha  RacoBs  shows  time 

attack.  I  aaecrt  the  pr*vi- 
hla  subject,  if  enacted  into 

the  money  Congress  appro- 


careful 


analysis  will  show  we 

advance  drlslona,  and.  above 

of  Ocmgreas  wh«  is 

jthlng  I  d^  anyon«  to 

It  years  tha  OomptroUer 

than  destroy  our  preaient 

.  and  I  repeat  now.  I  can 

he  Comptroller  General  and 

of  the  "neaaury  De- 


rqpraa  mtatlva 


tk* 


mtacr 


at  tb*  Tte*sury*'   because 

prevent  passage  of  leglsla- 

The  record  shows  what 


'  efficiency  and  economy  the 
coordinate  the  agencies  and 

the   Bureau   of   Education, 

Members  of  Congress  say 

education  in  the   hands  of  a 

you   the  bureaucrat   will 

._!  and  to  what  school  you 

that  will  ever  occ\u  uitder 

com*  when  Congress  pro- 

not  until  then.    I  warned 

<  anger,  said  then  and  repeat 

Uon.    That  is  up  to  Oon- 

arrlvea  when  the  attempt 

talegrmma  and  letters  against 

to  such  a  movement  as 

as  far  as  you  like,  but 


partment.  the  spending  agency.  What  vre  need  !s  a  complete 
uniform  system  of  accounting  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
emment,  and  we  will  get  It  If  the  Hou.se  bill  becomeB  a  law. 

T!»e  hearings  show,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony,  that  we 
Btlll  have  in  the  Treasury  Department  certain  systems,  installed 
during  the  time  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  8e<Tetary  of  the 
Trea.Bury,  was  In  ofice.  over  150  years  ago.  Let  me  ask  businessmen 
how  long  they  would   tolerate  that  In   their  corporation? 

N'TW,  as  to  the  rlvll-servlce  provisions,  time  and  again  I  have 
assailed  efforts  to  destroy  the  merit  system  or  to  enla:ge  the  spoUa 
system.  My  record  speaks  for  Itself.  Do  you  feel  I  would  now  be 
a  party  to  Injuring  the  merit  system?  Regardless  al  what  has 
been  stated  to  the  contrary,  it  Is  my  view  ovir  recommendations 
mean  an  improvement  In  oui  civil-service  laws,  and  that  Is  what 
I  strive  for. 

8(Hne  newspapers  and  many  special  writers  have  refused  to  be- 
come excited  over  this  bill.  They  fully  realize  there  Is  no  reason 
why  they  should.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  writers,  one  who 
has  had  little  to  say  In  support  of  Mr.  Rooeev^t  in  recent  years, 
is  Iiifr.  Walter  Lippmann.  I  am  going  to  quote  from  his  coliunn 
of  April  6.  I  quote  in  pert:  "The  intensity  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Byrnes  reorganization  bill  is  clearly  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  substance  of  the  bill  itself.  Under  any  interpretation,  however 
strained.  It  is  not  possible.  I  think,  to  find  in  the  measure  as  passed 
by  :he  Senate  any  grant  at  new  powers  to  the  President  which 
gives  support  to  the  charge  that  It  would  aggrandize  his  power  or 
diminish  that  of  Congress." 

Listen  to  what  Mr  Arthur  Krock.  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  Tork  Times,  has  to  s:\y  In  the  first  two  paragraphs  of 
his  recent  article.  I  quote.  'An  excellent  illustration  of  how 
greatly  political  values  were  distorted  by  some  opponents  of  th* 
Pedi*ral  reorganization  bill  was  provided  by  the  news  ticker  that 
serves  this  c^ce.  Prom  New  York  came  this  sentence  in  a  report 
of  trading  on  the  exchange:  Indications  of  increasing  opposition 
to  tJie  Government  reorganization  bill  brought  a  rally  into  the 
stock  market  today.'  If  the  opposition  to  the  Byrnes  bill  had  been 
kepn  within  the  bounds  of  truth  and  reason.  Wall  Street  and 
oth(-r  interests  would  have  paid  only  ordinary  attention  to  the 
leglKlatlon  which  the  Senate  passed  Monday." 

My  contention  is  the  House  bill  is  far  superior  to  the  Senate 
bill.  The  Hoxise  committee  struck  out  every  line  of  the  Senate 
lang-uage  and  substituted  new  language,  nor  did  we.  and  I  desire 
to  make  this  perfectly  plain,  accept  the  suggestions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Administrative  Mantigement.  We  wrote  our 
own  bill. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  select  committee  since  the  day 
it  waa  created.  Not  once  has  the  President  suggested  to  me,  nor 
to  the  conunlttee  which  I  head,  what  he  would  like  to  have  In 
the  bill.  He  recommended  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  be  reorganized.  I  know  he  would  be  happy  if  Con- 
gress performed  the  Job.  but  my  years  of  experience,  and  In  this 
statement  I  am  Joined  by  pvery  Informed  Member  of  Congress. 
Republican,  Progressive,  and  Democrat,  Congress  will  never  do  It. 
It  never  has  and  never  will. 

My  purpose  in  spending,  not  days,  weeks,  or  months,  but  years. 
In  trying  to  bring  about  a  proper  retirgenlzatlon  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  was  to  meet  the  wishes,  I  might  say, 
the  demands,  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  the  taxpayers,  busi- 
nessmen, large  and  small,  wbo  Individually  and  collectively  have 
insisted  that  it  be  done.  I  honestly  believe  if  the  Hoxise  bill 
is  enacted  Into  law  this  will  be  accomplished. 


•'H 


Should  Keep  All  C.  C.  C.  Camps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29. 1938 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when,  on  March  10,  Robert 
Pechner,  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  an- 
nounced that  the  number  of  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  operation  would 
be  reduced  from  1,501  at  present  to  1.210  before  the  end  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  June  30.  I  felt  that  something  should 
be  done  to  prevent  this.  So  I  am  glad  to  know  that  steps 
have  been  taken  to  continue  these  camps.  I  predict  that 
when  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  627)  providing  the 
necessary  additional  appropriation  comes  up  for  passage  in 
the  House  not  a  dozen  votes  will  be  cast  against  it. 

Of  all  the  activities  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  the 
C.  C.  C.  would  easily  win  in  a  popularity  contest,  and  de- 
servedly so.  There  has  been  practically  no  criticism.  In- 
stead, F«tUsc  has  been  profuse.  In  true  Missouri  fashion,  the 
original  doubters,  few  even  at  first,  have  "been  shown." 


So  strongly  have  T  believed  tn  thcu  camps  and  so  great 
l8  my  Interest  In  boTS,  eepecially  tboae  from  homes  where 
the  families  are  none  too  well  fixed,  that  I  have  at  all  times 
strongly  chami^oned  the  C.  C.  C.  cause.  For  instance,  some 
2  years  ago,  M^ien  word  went  out  that  500  camps  were  to  be 
closed  within  a  short  time  and  that  widespread  abandonment 
was  to  follow,  I,  in  common  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  got 
busy. 

Many  of  you,  my  feDow  Members,  remember  the  fight  to 
which  I  refer.  It  was  some  fight,  too.  You  recall,  I  am 
sure,  the  two  big  meetings  which  friends  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
movement  held  in  the  House  caucus  room. 

An  executive  committee  of  eight  was  named  to  direct  the 
campaign,  having  for  its  object  the  continuance  of  all  C.  C.  C. 
camiM.  ReiHesentative  Jed  Johwson,  of  Coahoma,  I  recall. 
waa  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  eight.  It  was  also  my 
privilege  to  be  a  member  ot  that  little  band.  Frankly,  all 
of  us  feared  that  there  were  obstacles  which  could  not  be 
overcome,  but  we  went  to  work  with  the  conviction  that  the 
cause  was  one  well  worth  fighting  for,  that  we  were  right — 
"dead  right,"  as  one  member  ezixessed  it— and  that  what- 
ever influence  was  responsible  for  the  wholesale  closing  order 
was  wrong. 

•nwse  of  you  who  were  in  that  battle — a  b<ittle  to  save 
boys,  not  to  destroy  them — win  recall  that  at  the  close  of 
the  second  meeting  In  the  caucus  room,  and  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  100  Members,  a  call  for  a  regular  caucus 
had  been  signed  by  more  than  the  required  number.  I  can- 
not, and  perhaps  should  not,  tell  of  all  that  took  place  during 
the  next  few  hours.  The  late  ^jeaker  Byms  and  Repre- 
sentative Buchanan,  the  latter  then  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  helped.  Suffice  to  say  that  no 
caucus  was  held.  None  was  necessary.  Before  Saturday  mid- 
night, and  with  the  Presidential  yacht  due  to  n»ve  out 
down  the  Potomac  the  next  morning,  a  brief  note  hsul  been 
penciled  and  the  order  to  dose  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  rescinded. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  ever  got  as  much  satisfaction  out  of 
an3rthlng  as  from  that  decision.  To  at  that  time  have  started 
a  wholesale  closing  of  the  camps  would  have  been  a  calamity. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  homes  and  those  who  Uve  In  them, 
of  the  boys  themselves.  In  this  connection,  J3r.  Henry  C. 
Link,  in  his  widely  read  book  The  Return  to  Religion,  says: 

I  know  of  only  one  among  the  many  comparatively  new  gov- 
ernmental agencies  which  is  helping  people  to  attain  tlte  more 
abundant  life.  That  la  the  ClTUlan  Canserratton  Corps  camps. 
Here  atone  the  popular  conception  at  an  American  standard  of 
living  and  a  life  of  greater  ease  has  heen  abandoned.  Here  most 
men  must  work  harder  than  they  ever  worked  before,  and  at  tasks 
whether  they  like  them  or  no^.  Hiere  men  feel  tired  at  night  and 
know  the  pleasure  of  an  earned  night's  sleep.  Here  men  must 
get  up  in  the  morning  whether  they  feel  like  It  or  not.  They 
must  associate  and  work  with  all  kinds  at  people,  whether  they 
like  them  or  not.  They  must  eat  pork  and  beans,  corned  beef  and 
cabbage,  or  what  they  get.  or  go  without;  but  such  is  their  life 
that  simple  fare  aoon  tastes  good  to  them. 

The  men  who  emerge  from  the  rigid  discipline  of  these  camps. 
It  Is  widely  agreed,  have  not  only  experienced  an  abundant  life 
but  are  better  equipped  to  achieve  a  toon  abundant  life.  Through 
their  enforced  contacts  they  have  learned  to  reQ>ect  and  hks 
people  whom  they  would  never  voluntarily  have  choeen  as  friends. 
Having  learned,  often,  to  think  more  highly  of  their  fellow  work- 
ers, they  have  also  acquired  greater  conJ&denoe  in  themselves. 
The  latter  is  a  byproduct  of  the  former. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  I  have  visited 
all  in  the  congressi€«al  district  which  I  serve,  have  talked 
with  the  boys,  eaten  with  them — good  food,  too — and  famil- 
iarized myself  with  their  activities.  Some  of  the  enrollees 
come  to  the  camps  poorly  clothed  and  showing  the  lack  of 
nourishing  food.  In  a  little  while  they  look,  feel,  and  act 
like  different  fellows.  As  they  gain  in  weight,  they  make 
corresponding  gains  in  confidence  axMi  hope.  I  believe,  too, 
that  as,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  they  are  able  to  send 
money  home  each  month,  their  homes  mean  more  to  them. 
If  so,  this  is  most  important  of  all,  for  while  we  need  to 
save  the  soil  and  other  natural  resources,  the  strength  of 
America  must  ever  be  tn  her  hemes,  in  ftdka. 

James  J.  McSntee,  Assistant  Director  of  C.  C.  C.  has  said: 

Conservation  of  natxiral  resources  of  the  IVstlon  has  been  ad- 
vanced  between   30    and   30   years   during   the    past    6   years   of 


C.  C.  C.  work.  The  C.  C.  C.  Is  reaching  a  point  of  aooompUsh- 
ment  wherein  Its  Increase  of  national  wealth  win  equal  its  cost. 
With  Increased  efflciency  which  comes  through  experlenee  and 
time,  the  C.  C.  C.  can  return  to  the  oountry  a  tidy  prottt  tn 
doOars  and  cents — to  say  nothii^  at  the  intangible  profit  to  th* 
NaUm  through  the  development  of  weLL-tralned.  efflctent.  intelli- 
gent citizens. 

The  C.  C.  C.  has  done  much  to  tsrian  to  ttis  attention  of  th* 
oountry  the  pUght  of  many  of  our  natural  resoaroas  whldi  tf  tt 
had  been  aUowed  to  continue  wo\Ud  have  brought  more  dire 
results.  A  nation  cannot  tise  its  Umber  supply  three  times  as 
rapidly  as  K  replenishes  It  without  reaching  a  day  of  want.  It 
cannot  oonUnuoualy  deplete  its  watenheds  without  being  vlaltad 
by  the  ravages  of  floods.  We  already  liave  expertoKied  that.  A 
pec^e  cannot  continue  to  plow  its  fields  and  lay  them  bare  to 
wliul  and  rain  without  suffering  the  consequences  In  dust  storms 
and  water  erosion  which  sweep  away  the  land's  fertility  and  food- 
giving  qualities. 

TtM  C.  C.  C.  has  become  rather  well  "planted."  with  oaa  toot 
in  our  forests  and  another  on  our  baiTen  fields.  Young  backs 
and  willing  hands  have  begun  the  task  of  replenlriilng  nature, 
robbed  by  avarice  azMl  ambition  that  cUdnt  count  furtlMr  tttaa 
its  immediate  day  and  own  desire.  Ftarest  lands  have  reealvsd. 
during  the  past  6  years,  the  first  real  chance  to  recoup  tbalx 
dwindling  wealth.  Fields  laid  bare  to  the  plow  and  thrown  aside 
when  they  lost  their  fertUlty  hare  been  given  a  chance  at 
rehabUltaUon. 

Throughout  the  Natiaa.  parks  and  recTeatlon  areas  have  sprung 
up  where  5  years  ago  there  was  little  more  than  scrublands, 
insect- Infested  marshes,  or  arid  reaches. 

Parks  and  forests,  streams  and  fields  are  to  %0  used.  But  they 
soon  lose  their  usefulness  unleas  we  continue  vlgUanUy  to  protect 
them  from  wanton  destruction  and  replenish  as  we  go.  Leadars 
of  conservation  liave  preached  this  for  years.  Not  until  the 
C.  C.  C.  was  organized  was  It  possible  to  gain  the  necessary  man- 
pown-  to  do  more  than  attempt  pro<iectlon.  Th*  d^resaion 
brought  much  distress  and  pain,  but  It  was  responsible  for  tha 
greatest  Impetus  to  conservation  in  the  history  at  the  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  in  common  witli  most  of  my  colleagues, 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  the  300  C.  C.  C. 
camps  which  have  been  ordered  closed.  It  is  my  hope  that 
provision  may  be  made  for  funds  suflAcient  to  keep  the  full 
number  of  camps  not  only  for  another  year  taut  for  many 
years.  Not  cmly  should  the  work  in  present  camps  be  com- 
pleted but  counties  which  have  had  no  camps  are  clearly 
entitled  to  equal  consideration. 

By  all  means  let  Ctmgress  amply  provide  for  the  C.  C.  C. 
CMnps. 


Alaska-Puget  Sound  Defenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Satvrdav.  April  2.  1938 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  briefly  discuss 
a  matter  of  importance  to  our  national  defense.  La£t  Tues- 
day the  Senate  rejected  an  amendment  to  the  naval  supply 
bill.  The  bill  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  nearly  a  billlQQ 
dollars,  for  the  maintenance  and  replacement  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  h  1938.  The 
amendment  by  Senator  Bon,  of  Waahlngton,  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  abjut  two  and  a  ball  million  dollars  to  start 
wfvk  on  a  gravlnc  dock  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  A 
graving  dock  is  one  with  facilities  for  docking  large  naval 
vessels,  including  battleships,  for  overhaul  and  repair.  The 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  primarily  oons.xlered  by  the  naval 
authorities  as  the  repair  yard  for  the  fleet.  It  lies  the  closest 
to  the  Orient  and  Alaska  oi  our  main  contlnenta]  naval 
bases.  Its  natural  facilities  are  unequaled.  Its  reputation 
for  W(»±manship  and  efficiency  is  the  highest.  The  Navy 
relies  upon  its  natural  advantages,  its  work,  and  its  capabili- 
ties. As  a  naval  base,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  impor- 
tant in  the  scheme  of  naval  operations. 

The  rejection  of  Senator  Bomt's  amendment  was  aborts 
sighted.  I  have  a  similar  proposal  before  the  House  known 
as  H.  B.  7877.  The  failure  of  the  House  to  proceed  with  Its 
consideration  of  the  proposal  for  this  graving  dock,  desplta 
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my  urging.  Is  short-fitghted.  Dodd  ag  f  adllttes  on  the  Padflo 
are  inadequste.  Tbe  enlargement  of  oar  naval  strength  by 
ao  percent  at  proposed  will  add  tc  tbe  Inadequacy  of  these 
facilities  to  care  for  the  vessels  mat  Ing  up  this  strength.  Tbe 
lack  of  this  proper  safeguard  for  the  efBdency  of  the  fleet 
wUl  and  Is  h0€>rfintng  moTs  and  iiore  acute  in  tbe  Padflo 
Northwest  section.  With  tbe  flee;  using  the  North  Paciflc 
mca%  and  more  for  Its  base  and  loaneuvers,  docking  facili- 
ties at  the  main  yard  in  that  sectloi  i  must  be  improved.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  will  add  to  the  cost  ( f  fleet  maintenance. 

All  naval  authorities  have  ivged 
provement.  Mi.  Charles  Bdlaon.  .Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Admiral  Leahy.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  Admiral 
DuBoae.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  [Construction  and  Repair; 
and  Admiral  Mcrrell,  Chief  of  the  I  ureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
have  recently  appeared  before  con  sessional  committees  and 
departments  and  pointed  out  the  li  Adequcy  of  docking  facili- 
ties uc  tbe  Paciflc  coast  for  the  need  of  the  present  fleet 
strength.  An  increase  of  that  strength  will  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty. Tbe  Navy  Department  has  recommended  a  dock  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and  for  Puget  Sound.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  testimony  by  naval  officials  before  the  appropriations 
committees  has  been  to  the  effect  ( i  urging  the  Pearl  Harbor 
dock  ahead  of  tbe  Puget  Sound  ( evelopment.  but  all  testi- 
mony stroogly  points  to  the  tmme  ilate  need  of  both. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  project  Invohes  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $15,000,000.  The  Pu  ;et  Sound  dock  Is  to  cost 
four  and  one-half  million  dollars  No  legislative  authority 
exists  for  the  Pearl  Hartior  project  but  Congress  has  author- 
ised the  Puget  Sound  graving  docl  — that  authorization  hav- 
ing passed  the  House  and  the  Seni  te  In  1935.  Authorization 
for  the  other  project  would  necen  ully  entail  time  for  legis- 
lative committee  hearings  and  legldatlve  aetlon  by  both 
bodies  of  Congress.  The  attendai  it  delay  makes  It  impera- 
tive for  Immediately  proceeding  w  th  the  Puget  Sound  proj- 
ect. The  Navy  Department  has  the  plans  for  the  Puget 
Sound  dock  completed.  Its  Burea  i  of  Yards  and  Docks,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Admiral  liorrell.  is  ready  to  begin 
construction  after  the  approprlatlm  Is  made.  The  employ- 
ment problem  In  that  district  is  i£Ute.  This  project  would 
admirably  flt  into  the  Navy  Department's  objective  to  keep 
employment  In  Navy  Yards  as  stable  as  possible.  The  new 
shipbuilding  program  for  tbe  Nary  canzwt  be  expected  to 
absorb  any  employment  for  some  months.  Plans  for  the 
new  ships  and  preJhntzuuT  work  win  consume  much  time. 
Navy-yard  workers,  in  the  meant  me,  would  have  to  go  on 
relief.  Ultimately  we  are  going  to  buUd  such  a  dock  at 
Puget  Sound.  Logically,  present  drctmistances  call  for  its 
construction  now.  No  one  questions  the  advisability  of  the 
spreading  of  pubUe-wort  pitdects  lo  as  to  take  up  slack  em- 
ployment and  fftsMWrr  work  louda  The  Puget  Soimd  grav- 
ing dock  Is  such  a  project  A  rev  ew  of  the  facts  show  that 
ft  Is  zkecessary.  timdy.  and  feaaibh . 

Ships  need  docks  as  ahiilanes  Med  landing  flelds.  Lack 
of  docking  fad2!ttes  la  eostly.  Fa  lure  to  now  tafld  a  grav- 
ing dock  in  tbe  Pacttlc  Ndrtfaweit  is  false  eccmomy.  The 
figures  are  available  but  tbey  in  too  detailed  for  the 
Racoao.  Thrj  sustain  tbe  fact  hat  the  Inability  to  dry- 
dock  battleships  and  other  war  ▼  sssels  at  regular  Intervals. 
for  bottom  scrapbif .  for  instance,  allows  such  an  accumula- 
tkn  of  banwff^fg  and  other  Imped  ments  saffldaitly  Increas- 
Inf  tbe  cost  of  fuel  consumpCioa  o  such  an  extent  that  the 
costs  of  do^lBf  faculties  to  prevec  t  this  oondltian  are  almost 
paid  for.  Other  iw^^wt^f^we^  itco  is  suffer  added  costs  if  the 
ship  cannot  rcfubffty  be  overtaailed.  It  pays  to  keep  the 
fleet  in  good  repair.  Naval  autbi  ritles  tdl  us  that  docking 
fadittlcs  on  tbe  Paciflc  are  not  suffldent  to  have  that  needed 
repair.  An  edarged  Navy  or  an  emocency  In  that  area 
wooM  ahnosk  be  disastrous  to  the  matntmance  of  this 
country's  first  ttne  of  defense— th^  mivy.  i 

Tbe  other  link  In  tbe  Padflc  coast  defense  plans  which 
has  been  temporarOy  set  aride  ja  an  Army  air  base  for 
j|ti«fc^  Ttie  Air  Corps  of  the  Nsvy.  under  tbe  Intelligent 
dinctlon  of  Admiral  Cook,  sore  pr  xeedlng  contrary  to  what 


I  believe  is  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Army  and 
Congress  in  not  further  developing  the  Alaskan  air  bases. 
This  section,  the  most  vxilnerable  of  our  possessions,  has  long 
been  neglected  in  our  national  defense  plans.  There  is  not 
a  single  piece  of  developed  territory  in  Alaska  today  where 
a  mass  Army  flight  could  land  and  get  safe  service  facilities. 
Yet  the  tip  of  the  Aleutian  liilands  is  but  a  short  flight 
distance  from  the  great  air  bases  of  Japan. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  this  session  about  national 
defense.  Congress  is  appropriating  almost  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  carry- 
ing out  its  defense  plans.  These  plans  expell  aggression. 
We  have  constantly  reiterated  to  the  people  in  justification 
of  the  vast  expenditure  that  we  abhor  any  idea  of  aggres- 
siveness on  the  part  of  America.  We  have  said  time  and 
time  again  that  the  money  was  only  to  be  used  for  defense 
purposes,  suid  that  present  world  conditions  necessitated 
added  defense  measures.  Without  such  assurance,  the  pro- 
posal for  added  defenses  and  the  attendant  cost  would  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Thus,  we  justify  the  expenditure  of  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars.  Defense  proper  concentrates  itself,  of  necessity, 
geographically.  Nations  fortify  their  possessions  nearest  the 
potential  enemy.  It  is  conceded  under  the  present  inter- 
nati(xial  set-up  that  if  trouble  should  occur,  which  we  hope 
It  will  not,  America's  problem  would  be  in  the  North  Pacific 
area.  The  presence  of  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  of  the  war 
maneuvers  in  the  North  Paciflc,  is  evidence  of  our  best  mili- 
tary thought  on  this  supposition.  Any  invasion  of  America 
would  probably  be  directed  to  that  section,  aind  yet,  para- 
doxically, the  Northwest  and  Alaska  have  the  least  defenses 
of  any  of  our  territory.  If  the  purpose  of  the  presMit  plans 
is  to  protect  the  country,  if  the  justification  for  the  expendl- 
txire  of  this  money  is  to  be  carried  out.  if  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  given  to  the  people  is  to  be  fulfilled,  then  this  section 
should  be  the  recipient  of  much  of  the  funds  to  be  expended. 

I  do  not  advocate  this  at  the  expense  of  a  well-roimded 
national  program.  There  are  other  sections  also  in  need  of 
defenses.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  Pacific  Northwest 
section  presents  geographically  a  relationship  with  the  ori- 
ental powers,  coupled  with  long  neglect  of  defense  facilities, 
an  immediate  problem. 

It  is  thus  that  I  speak  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  seri- 
ously consider  these  two  important  links  in  the  chain  of 
defense.  Congress  will  have  further  opportunity  to  pass  on 
the  two  matters.  We  axe  proud  and  grateful  for  the  Navy. 
To  have  it  on  the  waters  of  our  section  means  much  to  our 
citizens.  The  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  In 
Alaska  is  akin  to  that  of  a  neighbor.  We  deeply  appreciate 
what  has  been  done  for  this  section.  We  wish  that  defense 
measures  were  not  necessary  at  all;  but  if  we  are  cognizant 
of  the  present  necessity,  we  realize  that  that  necessity  directs 
itself  to  our  section  and  to  the  two  projects  herein  disctissed. 
I  hope  to  have  the  matter  of  the  graving  dock  before  you  in 
the  second  deficiency  appropriation  bilL  I  know  that  you 
will  give  it  your  best  consideration. 


Dictatorship  of  Pay  Roll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  H.  WENE 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7.  I93t 


EDITORIAL  IN  THK  ATLANTIC  CITY  PRESS.  APRIL  5.  1988 


Mr.  WENE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoRS,  I  Include  an  editorial  appeanng  in  the 
AUantic  City  Press.  April  5.  1938. 
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It  deals  with  the  present  lobbying  against  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill.  It  tells  of  a  similar  instance  In  New  Jersey  when 
a  plan  to  bring  efficiency  and  economy  into  government  was 
stifled  by  a  lobby  of  job  holders.  Unless  this  rule  by  organ- 
laed  job  holders  is  ended,  our  democracy  wiH  soon  be  at  a 
standstill. 

Among  many  real  and  fancied  dictators  In  America  today  Is  the 
Job  holder  or  bureaucrat.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  try  to 
make  any  change  in  government  that  Inconveniences  or  affects 
the  pocketbook  trf  Job  holders  tn  the  mass — from  Suprpme  Court 
Justices  right  down  to  game  wardens  and  policemen. 

Some  years  ago  our  own  Walter  K.  Edge  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  gubernatorial  career  with  an  "economy  and  elBciency  bill"  as  a 
senatorial  platform.  Mr.  Edge  had  gone  to  a  lot  of  trouble, 
expense,  and  research  to  devise  the  plan,  which  combined  State 
departments  that  were  getting  Into  each  other's  way,  coordinated 
their  functions,  promised  to  put  State  employees  to  work  for  their 
salaries  and  save  taxpayers  millions  in  costs  of  public  service. 
Naturally,  public  and  party  thought  weU  of  the  plan.  Senator 
Edge  undertook  It,  confident  of  support.  But  the  moment  he 
started,  hordes  of  Job  holders  were  scheming  to  stall  the  bills  at 
every  step.  The  statehouae  seethed  with  lobt^es.  Amendments 
were  offered  to  each  of  a  set  of  bllla  to  exempt  certain  depart- 
ments or  boards.  Many  of  these  amendments  succeeded.  Com- 
promises were  necessary.  Partlaan  opponents  and  factional  op- 
ponents within  the  G.  O.  P.  united  with  fighting  Job  holders  to 
present  a  formidable  opposition.  In  the  end  "economy  and  effl- 
c^Micy"  for  New  Jersey  resembled  its  original  self  as  much  as  the 
butterfly  and  caterpillar. 

Down  in  Washington  now  the  coimtry  Is  witnessing  the  same 
amazing  phenomenon  of  the  taU  wagging  the  dog  in  democi-acy. 
The  National  Capital  is  overrun  with  bureaucracy.  A  nation  has 
been  condemning  this  since  the  McKlnley  administration  and 
before.  President  Roosevelt  undertook  to  do  something  realistic 
about  it,  and  had  a  bill  drawn  which  seemed  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  public  and  press  and  party.  But  the  moment  he 
pushed  it — tried  to  get  into  law — he  became  "a  scheming  dixrtator"; 
lobbies  swarmed  like  hibernating  geese  to  lick  >i<it^  as  they  did 
when  he  attempted  to  disinfect  and  pep  up  our  Judidary;  his  own 
party  members  (doubtless  under  the  influence  of  organized  and 
powerful  bureaucrats)  rebelled  against  him  "to  save  constitutional 
government":  and  we  now  read  where  compromises  are  necessary 
to  make  any  progress  at  aU — and  the  Bducational  Bureau  will  be 
let  alone  and  the  Veterans'  Bureau  may  get  a  coat  of  exemptlaa. 
and  so  on  and  so  forth,  with  the  emasculation  and  tet-down. 

Nobody  yet  has  been  able  to  defeat  the  will  of  organized  public 
job  holders — either  In  cities.  States,  or  the  Nation.  They  run  the 
country  for  better  or  for  wor^e.  Tliey  are  Just  one  more  of  the 
many  minorities  car  majorities  termed  "selfish"  by  the  President, 
and  charged  by  him  with  preventing  recovery,  all  apparently  driv- 
ing us  closer  and  closer  to  fascism. 

With  46  States  approving  his  choice,  President  Roosevelt  may 
have  thought  he  had  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  do  something 
about  improving  Government  methods.  But  the  moment  he 
tackled  entrenched  Washington  bureaucracy  he  must  have  had  his 
eyes  c^jened.  Opposing  the  ofllcial  family  that  npeaQa  the  money 
' —  been  the  Waterloo  of  many  an  Executive. 


Whither  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdaif,  April  7. 1938 


AnrfflESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  LOUIS  JOHNSON,  THE  AS- 
SISTANT SECTETARY  OP  WAR.  AT  THE  ANNTJAL  ARMY 
DAY  BANQUET  OF  THE  MILITARY  npjTKR,  OP  THE  WORLD 
WAR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  APRIL  6,  1A38 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tbe  Rxcord,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Johnson,  at 
the  Army  Day  Banqnet  last  night: 

General  Cox.  fellow  members  of  the  Bfilltary  Order  at  the  World 
War.  Americans  everywhere,  before  us  ahntys  looms  the  trackless 
forest  of  the  future.  Twenty-one  y«ars  ago  we  changed  atiarply 
our  direction  of  advance  throu^  that  forest.  In  so  doing  oxir 
thought  and  hope  was  that  our  new  bearing  would  lead  to  a  last- 
ing peace  tliroughout  the  world.  Thinking  and  hoping  thus,  we 
fearlessly  and  unreservedly  cdianoed  toss  at  national  life  and 
treasure. 

Today  is  Army  Day— sponsored  by  the  ICllltaiy  Onler  of  the 
World  War.     Ordinarily  It  would  befit  the  occasion  for  me  to  ad- 


dress you  from  ttoe  viewpoint  of  the  War  Department.  But  the 
times  give  to  this  occasion  this  year  a  broader  significance  It 
seems  more  appropriate,  therefore,  that  I  speak  not  from  the  view- 
point of  any  one  service  or  department  concerned  wlta»  national 
defense  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  national  defense  as  a  whole. 

The  record  of  events  since  April  «.  1917,  contains  many  leMoas 
relatli^  to  national  problems.  We  must  not  ignore  them  in  Dlm- 
nlng  for  the  future  * 

When  we  entered  tbe  war  we  were  wholly  unprepared  Industrtotfly 
and  mlllUrUy.  We  lost  valuable  time  and  precious  lives  before 
we  were  able  to  swing  the  tide  of  victory  toward  our  side 

After  the  war  we  we«  deluded  in  the  belief  that  humanity  hmt 
learned  its  lesson  and  was  wUllng  to  cooperate  in  the  interesU  at 
peace.  We  continued  to  foster  that  delusion  and.  In  good  fattH. 
scrapped  over  $300,000,000  worth  of  modem  warcraft.  While  we 
sank  battleships,  others,  who  had  agreed  to  reduce  armaments  pro- 
portionately, merely  tore  up  blue  prlnU. 

We  refused,  nevertheless,  to  relinquish  hope.  For  ourselves  we 
coveted  not  an  Inch  of  foreign  terrlUM-y,  not  a  penny  of  forelirn 
riches.  In  others  we  hoped  to  find  a  similar  devouon  to  priu- 
ciples  of  fair  play,  international  Justice,  and  good  will.  We  refused 
to  condone  international  piracies  in  any  gxdae  in  any  part  a*  tbe 
world.  When  in  1831  imperialistic  designs  in  the  Far  Bast  led 
to  military  invasion  and  imjustified  seimire  of  territory  we  raised 
our  voice  in  protest. 

At  this  moment  we  behold  In  the  Far  Bast  some  S70.000  000 
peace-loving  men  and  women  dependent  for  their  security  on 
International  good  will  alone  to  process  of  violent  absomtlon  by 
a  people  less  than  a  fifth  their  number. 

At  the  bottom  of  tiie  page  on  which  history  r«oords  this  lUeBal 
use  of  force  should  appear  this  footnote:  ^^ 

"Patriotism,  wlllingneas,  and  love  of  peace  will  not  replace  ade- 
quate defense  plans,  adequate  means,  and  thorough  training  " 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  several  amblUous  natlans 
conquer  or  "absorb"  weaker  states.  They  defy  the  protests  of  a 
world  unprepared  to  cope  with  their  piratical  desires  They  en- 
danger the  peace,  and  to  meet  their  threat  the  world  now  stages 
Ml  armament  race  on  a  scale  never  before  dreamed  of  UntU 
the  present  we  have  elected  to  remain  out  of  that  race  We  stlU 
hope  that  the  world  will  come  to  Its  senses. 

The  naUons  which  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  force  and  "mlslit 
makes  right"  today  employ  a  new  technique  of  conquest  Pl«t 
comes  a  political  penetration  Into  the  councils  of  the  countrr 
marked  as  a  victim.  This  is  followed  by  poUtical  control,  bolstered 
by  a  threat  of  "armed  might."  The  victims,  thus  betrayed  and 
terrined.  "gladly"  capitulate.  With  a  hurrah  on  their  Uxm  and  a 
sob  in  their  throats  they  "gladly"  accept  their  111  fate. 

We  In  the  United  States  should  be  confitantly  on  the  alert  tot 
Indications  of  the  appearance  of  this  technique  in  countries  at 
the  North  and  South  American  Continents.  For  today  we  see 
from  east  and  west  covetous  hands  stretched  out  toward  them  and 
their  outlying  possessions. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  principal  lessons  that  the  record  of  Vie 
past  21  years  carries  for  us  in  the  matter  of  national  defense. 
Let  us  bear  them  in  mind  as  we  examine  our  own  situation  In 
greater  detail  to  determine  exactly  where  wu  stand  today  and  what 
we  shall  do  for  tomorrow  . 

We  are  the  heirs  of  a  monumental  achievement  in  the  history  ot 
man,  and  we  must  do  all  In  otir  power  to  continue  its  success  lor 
ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

The  coat  of  adequate  Insurance  Is  commensTorate  with  the  value 
of  the  thing  Insured. 

What  have  we  to  Insure?  A  national  heritage  wtilch  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  clear-sighted  pioneers  who  saw  their  obliga- 
tion to  posterity  and  lived  up  to  it.  A  heritage  th«t  Is  the  envy 
<rf  most  peoples  of  the  world.  Natiiral  resoin-ces.  the  tull  extent 
of  which  we  do  not  yet  know.  Industries  that  magically  convert 
these  resources  into  products  with  which  to  satisfy  our  creatUM 
wants.     Lamps  of  Aladdin! 

Wonmaterlal  resources,  too.  National  characteristics  whl<!h 
were  bom  and  which  ttnive  only  tn  the  sunlight  of  absolute 
freedom.  Equal  opportunity  tor  all.  Respect  for  the  faiths  aad 
opinions  of  our  fellowmen.  Determination  to  resist  unlawful 
seizure  of  what  te  rightfully  ours.    Love  of  peace. 

The  protection  of  American  Istereets.  The  continuing  tkAIct 
that  we  wOl  insure  this  protection  wHhout  tbe  aasistanoe  at 
others.     "Vo  entangling  antanoest" 

These  poUcles  are  not  new.  "Hwy  have  been  fundamental  with 
us  throughout  our  history.  Throughout  our  history,  too,  we  have 
reoognlsed  the  necessity  of  provlcUng  Mlequate  meam  to  Insure 
respect  for  them.  We  have  recognized  ttoe  obvious  fact  tbmit 
national  defense  is  natio&al  InraraBoe. 

Greatest  among  our  inherited  gifts,  we  should  place  today  the 
oouraee  to  face  fearieasly  tbe  perils  at  uncharted  forests.  The 
doubU.  the  dangers  that  surround  us  nosr,  though  ^LiOermt,  ara 
no  greater  than  those  faced  by  American  pioneers  of  tbe  pest. 
The  courage  that  was  theirs  is  ours.  Let  us  rememt>er  thst  w« 
demonstrated  this  virtue  to  a  dautitlng  world  21  years  ago. 

These,  briefly,  constitute  the  treasure  we  have  tnherltod,  a 
treasure  we  should  properly  insure.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
preserve  this  prioeless  heritage.  We  owe  tt  to  poaUaitj.  We  owe 
it  to  all  the  dead  and  a-ippled  who  faced  w)th  reaoAution  an 
ominous  future  that  we  might  enjoy  these  biessl3gs. 

To  what  extent  have  we  insured  against  loss  this  treasure  that 
we  hold  tn  trust  for  tiMjae  who  are  to  follow?  In  the  year  1937 
ttaB  cost  of  our  national  defense  was  approximately  f7.16  par 
Ci4>lta.     For  that  same  year,  the  cost  to  Russia   was  greater,  to 
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0«rm&ny  almost   twin   *»  great 
yreat.   to   Prance    more   than   three 
ttmea.  and  to  Great  Britain  more 

That  la  the  monetary  coat.    Then 
plea  of  other  eountrlea  must  pay  In 
to  be  accorded  a  monetary  value 
preased.    rreedom  of  speech.  frcedoD  i 
and  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  are 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  iten^ 
cost  of  national  defense  to  other 
the  greater  rtehneas  of  our  heritage 
how  mijch  more  theas  otbera  pay  In 
who  oppose  national  defense  value 
Insure. 

Let  us.  then,  take  stock  and  face 
present  situation  and  the  unknown 

To  conduct  a  modem  war 
for  the  armed  forces,  military  supp^i 
porting  public  opinion.     Securing 
Certain  methods  used  In  procuring 
can  aid  the  production  of  arms, 
melhoda  ctf  procuring  men  can 
at  these  articles     A  fair,  lm;»rtial 
armed  forces  builds  a  strcng 
tern  of  procuring  personnel  which 
after  another  has  offered  hla  life 
In  their  government. 

The  experience  of  our  national 
but  one  method  which  can  be 
aad  suitable  men  at  the  time  the  ' 
selective  service.     We  have  beg\in 
volunteers.     Before  the  end  of  eveni 
been  compelled  to  reeort  to  some 
this  Nation  to  demand  the  services 
Is  no  recent  development.     Since 
together  for  protection  against 
oope  separately  there  has  been  a 
tractual  obligation  between  the  c 
return  for  protection  by  hli  fellows 
to  go  to  their  assistance  In  time  of 
obligation  has  been  essential  to  ae 
a  time  to  come,  the  obligation  most 
recognlied   In   the   Pnleral 
Ookmles  before  the  Revolution 
first  time,  orderly  and  eiBclent 
the  procurement  of  men  for  the 

The  selective  service  admlnlstratlct 
overnight.     It   did    not   have    the 
planning,  but  It  did  produce  the 
or   three-quarters   of   the   Army, 
million  and  a  half  more  were  ready 
came. 

Why  was  this  method  a  success? 
to  find.     Th«  system  was  based  on 
that  there  la  but  one  interest  to 
men  for  the  armed  forcea.  and  tha 
The  part  which  was  played  by  an 
determination  of  where  he  could 
Within  the  age  grojps  deslpiated 
priority  was  determined  by  a  great 
no  bounties  and  no  substitutions 
ctniians.    Neighbor*  decided   wheni 


Italy   almost   three   times   as 

times,   to   Japan   almost    four 

than  five  times. 

Is  an  added  cost  that  the  peo- 

varylng  degree,  a  cost  too  high 

Their  personal  rights  are  sup- 

of  the  preaa.  religious  freedom. 


that  mtast  be  counted  in  the 

They  suffice  to  emphasliB 

They  suffice  also  to  empthanlze 

return  for  so  much  less.    Those 

1  oo  lightly  the  thing  we  have  to 

r  eallstlcaUy  and  courageously  our 

'  problems  of  the  futxire. 

illy  a  nation  must  provide  men 

ies  and  equipment,  and  a  sup- 

11  these  thli^  la  o\it  problem. 

loen  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy 

mifoltlons.  and  eqxilpment.    Other 

,   hinder  the  manufacture 

n^thod  of  prociiring  men  flor  the 

le  civilian  morale.    A  sys- 

one  man  to  evade  gervlce 

rul^ts  the  confidence  of  the  citizens 
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The  National  Defenat  Act  of  1930 
ment  Oenaral  Staff  the  rssponslbillt^ 
or  the  manpower  of  the  Nation. 
the  organ  luatlon  and  (^^eratlon  of 
tlon  In  an  emergency  have  been 
Incorporated  thj  elaments  which 
■ystem  durtng  the  World  War, 
added  which  piQf  up  tha  loopholes 
lflT-18. 

The  plans  are  atmple.    Tba  first 
•U  male  dtlasna  between  the  ages 
will  take  place  on  a  slnsle  day.     It 
machinery  of  the  Stataa    The  usual 
PubUc  opinion  wUl  demand  a 
the  designated  agea. 

each  registrant  will  be  Issued  a 
numbers  will  be  published  In  eecb 
feglstratlon  a  national  drawU^  will 
wlK>  shall  be  last. 

It  will  tlien  be  the  task  cf  a  boart 
munitles  to  deckle  whether  their 
M  a  SQJdlv  or  a  sailor,  or  whether 
emment  aa  a  munitions  worker  or  ■ 
dde.  after  a  physical  examination, 
ready  to  Join  the  nest  quota  golnc 
do  his  full  abare  In  the  del  anae  of 

Plans  for  the  Installation  at 
years,  devoted  eltttena.  olBcers  oC 
Ouard  have  labored  with  the  War 
pare  a  multitude  of  details.    One 
TtM  American  Legkm  has  lone 
iMv  to  ovcroQBt  this  dafldeney.    Iti 
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listory  indicates  that  there  is 

upon  to  ftimlsh  sufllclent 

are  needed.     That  metbod   la 

every  war  of  otir  history  with 

war  of  any  magnitude  we  have 

of  compulsion.     The  right  of 

Its  citizens  for  Its  own  defense 

days  when  people  first  banded 

with  which  they  could  not 

thou,;h  unwritten,  ccn- 

l^laen  and   his  government.     In 

the  Individual  has  been  bound 

need.     Through  past  ages  this 

-preservation.     Today,  aad  for 

continue.     That  obligation  was 

It   had   existed    In    the 

In  the  World  War,  for  the 

were  provided  by  law  for 

forcea. 

of  the  World  War  was  created 

tteneflt    of   long   and    deliberate 

men.     Approximately  3,000.0<X). 

procured    by   selection.     A 

Induction  when  the  arnxlstlce 


far 


The  answers  are  not  dtfflcult 
the  fiindamental  affiumption 
served  In  the  prociirement  of 
la  the  Interest  of  the  Nation. 
ihdlvldtial  depended  solely  on  a 

e  of  most  use  to  the  country. 

'or  Ltnmedlate  military  service. 

national  lottery.     There  were 

The  system  was  operated   by 

each   Individual   could   serve 


placed  upon  the  War  Depart- 

for  planning  the  mobilisation 

1  rnder  this  mandate,  plans  for 

tl  e  SelectlTe  Service  Admlnlstra- 

ma<  e.     Into  these  plans  have  been 

CO  itrlbuted  to  the  success  of  the 

anp  other  provlalons   have    been 

that  manifested  themselves  in 
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.  21  and  90.    Thla  registration 

will  be  done  by  the  election 

polling  placea  will  be  utUlzed. 

reflstration  of  men  in 


ifumbered  card  and  names  and 

local  coinmunity.     following 

dedds  who  shall  be  first  and 

at  local  dtlaens  In  6.000  eom- 
n^ichhor  ahali  serve  his  country 


is  at  more  value  to  the  Oo«'- 

farmer.    If  hia  neighbon  de- 

Jiat  he  ahould  go.  he  will  be 

forth  from  his  oooununlty  to 

country. 

system  are  ready.     For   IB 

B  Raeerve  and  the  National 

:d  Navy  Departments  to  pre- 

alone  Is  lacking — the  law. 
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would  permit  the  armed  forces  to  face  the  foe  confldent  In  the 
conviction  that  the  needed  men  would  be  supplied  on  time.  The 
organization  of  a  selective  service  system  Immediately  after  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  would  simplify  the  Inauguration  and  op- 
eration of  the  Industrial  mobilization  plan  by  insuring  that  the 
selection  of  men  for  the  armed  forces  will  Interfere  to  the  minimum 
with  the  production  of  essential  munitions  and  supplies.  The 
passage  of  the  law  now  would  save  a  2-month  period  of  uncertainty 
in  any  future  emergency.  It  would  save  countless  lives,  for  It 
would  shorten  the  period  of  hostilities  and.  best  of  all.  It  would 
reduce  materially,  If  not  eliminate  wholly,  the  chance  of  war.  for 
who  will  attack  a  nation  possessing  40,000.000  men.  untold  natural 
resources,  and  an  Industrial  system  the  envy  of  all — If  that  nation 
la  prepared  for  instant  mobilization? 

Our  efforts  toward  the  mobilization  of  Industry  have  met  with 
encouraging  results  A  survey  of  industry  has  shown  that  It  has 
the  ability  to  carry  the  full  load  that  a  major  war  would  Impose. 
In  consequence  of  this  survey,  war  tasks  have  been  assigned  to 
10,000  plants,  selected  because  of  their  capacity  to  do  the  Jobs  that 
would  be  required  and  their  wiUingnrss  to  accept  the  assignment. 
We  have  a  greater  number  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  In  war 
for  both  civilian  and  military  purposes  than  has  any  other  country 
In  the  world. 

The  coordination  of  requirements  for  the  armed  forces,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  the  civilian  population  on  the  other,  will  assure 
a  proper  distribution.  The  effect  will  be  to  prevc-nt  such  com- 
petition and  resulting  high  prices  as  occurred  in  1917,  when  we 
had  no  plan  of  coordination  and  Government  agencies  were  bid- 
ding for  raw  materials  without  consideration  of  the  needs  of  others. 
Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  supply,  we  are  far  better  prepared 
than  we  were  when  we  entered  the  World  War. 

On  the  credit  side,  also,  we  find  ll.sted  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Nation's  armed  forces,  and  the 
Congress,  are  fully  aware  of  our  national-defense  needs.  On  Jan- 
uary 28  last  the  President  asked  that  funds  be  appropriated  to 
Initiate  a  program  which,  when  completed,  will  overcome  some  of 
the  most  vital  shortages  May  I  at  this  moment,  on  behalf  of  all 
friends  of  national  defen.se,  salute  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  my  own  commanding  officer,  whose  leadership 
and  statesmanship  have  given  us  peace  and  whose  wisdom  and 
foresight  Insure  us  against  war,  our  President,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. If  Congress  acts  favorably  on  the  President's  request,  as 
seems  probable,  our  armaments  situation  will  be  greatly  Improved. 

On  the  credit  side  al.so  is  the  fact  that,  though  distances  grow 
shorter  day  by  day,  our  geographical  location  with  respect  to  other 
major  nations  of  the  world  still  offers  a  measure  of  protection. 

As  an  asset  we  may  IKst,  too,  our  Army  and  Its  leaders.  Rela- 
tively, It  is  small  What  It  lacks  In  size  it  makes  up  In  efficiency. 
Its  plans  are  practical  They  are  sound.  They  provide  for  the 
best  use  of  what  we  have  at  hand  They  overcome  surmountable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  mobilization,  training,  supplying,  and 
equipping  of  Reserves  Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  small 
numbers  and  insufflciencies  in  some  items  of  equipment,  we  may 
be  assuied  that  our  existing  armed  forces  will  meet  any  problems 
that  may  confront  them  with  courage,  skill,  and  fortitude. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  of  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  OUT  plans  for  national  defense  Appropriations  requested  for 
the  construction  of  battleships  have  been  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  appreciable  part  of  the  moneys  needed  immediately  for  naval 
augmentation  will  be  expended  for  Instruments  of  war  which  are 
no  longer  practical. 

The  entire  program  for  which  these  appropriations  are  being 
made  represents  serious  consideration  by  the  best  qualified  minds 
of  the  Nation  under  tests  conducted  by  our  experts  under  near- 
service  conditions.  Tliey  Include  data  gathered  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  Asiatic  and  European  wars.  They  Involve  a  study  of  the 
current  expansion  program  of  foreign  nations  at  peace. 

The  program  recommended  Is  based  on  sound  Judgment,  after 
due  deliberation.  Have  no  doubt  of  that.  Be  assured  that  all 
programs  of  national  defense  will  be  as  capably  and  carefully 
thought  out  as  was  this  one  for  a  greater  Navy. 

So  much  for  the  items  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  There 
are  debits  also      Necessarily  our  inventory  must  include  them. 

The  credit  item  of  protection  afforded  by  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc 
Oceans,  while  still  formidable,  is  losing  some  of  its  force.  Dis- 
tances are  rapidly  shortened  by  modern  inventions.  This  asset, 
which  was  the  greatest  to  our  forefathers,  becomes  of  leas  and  leae 
value  today.  Our  need  for  an  adequate  Navy  becomes  increasingly 
Important.  Nor  will  provision  for  an  adequate  Navy  today  solve 
our  problems  of  national  defense  Several  years  mtist  elapse 
before  the  naval  expansion  program  can  be  fully  developed  Dur- 
ing this  period,  we  will  have  to  depend  on  our  Army  for  defense 
against  Invasion,  to  a  greater  extent  than  will  be  necessary  after- 
ward. Let  us.  then,  examine  briefly  this  element  of  o\ir  national 
defense. 

Except  for  Its  air  component,  our  standing  Army  ranks  seven- 
teenth among  the  standing  armies  of  the  world.  The  regular 
armies  of  the  great  powers  run.  in  most  cases,  close  to  a  million 
or  more  men.  Our  Regular  Army  has  less  than  176.000.  Further- 
more, not  a  few  of  these  are  guarding  our  outlying  poasesslona 
and  interests,  and  hence  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  defense  of 
the  mainland.  Still  others  must  be  utilized  to  organize  and  train 
new  levies. 

When  we  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  that  of  the 
National  G\iard  and  the  Organized  Reserves,  we  get  a  grand  total 
"*    '"-    ♦>-—    one-half    million       Of    this    number,    only    about 
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800000  can  be  made  available  for  Immediate  action  In  the  field. 
The  remainder  cannot   be  ready   for  the   first   month. 

To  some  of  our  people  the  figures  of  almost  one-half  million 
appears  formidable.  Yet  they  are  less  than  the  figures  for  Argen- 
tine, for  Portugal,  for  Greece,  for  Switzerland,  or  for  Sweden. 
They  are  less  than  the  figures  for  any  first-rate  power,  leas  than 
those  for  most  secondary  powers. 

Our  pressing  needs  for  the  Army  personnel  are  11.000  enlisted 
men  for  the  Regular  Army  and  an  Enlisted  Reserve  of  75.000 
trained  men  and  a  full  complement  of  weapons  and  their  acces- 
Borias.  To  cite  but  one  example  of  our  shortage,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  If  we  pooled  the  equipment  of  our  10 
National  Guard  antiaircraft  regiments,  we  would  not  have  enough 
to  completely  equip  one  regiment  for  combat. 

We  need  a  reserve  of  munitions  to  serve  us  during  the  period 
between  ttie  beginning  of  an  emergency  and  the  time  when  In- 
dustry becomes  able  to  function  on  a  war  basis.  If  an  emergency 
arose  tomorrow,  many  erf  the  plants  designated  for  the  production 
of  munitions  in  war  could  not  furnish  the  desired  articles  for 
se%'eral  months,    ScHne  could  not  do  so  lor  a  year. 

The  following  Illustration  will  make  clear  the  reason  for  this 
situation  To  manufacture  the  heavy  Browning  machine  gun 
there  are  required  3,460  operations.  1,800  gages,  and  2.500  Jigs,  dies, 
tools,  and  fixtures.  It  takes  several  months  to  manufacture  these 
aids  to  industry.  They  are  not  available  now  except  in  the  Gov- 
ernment plante.  These  plants  can  meet  only  a  fraction  of  the 
war  load  In  a  major  war  effort.  Manifestly  the  result  will  be  to 
delay  for  an  appreciable  time  production  'J  the  heavy  Browning 
and  of  all  other  materiel  requiring  special  appliances  In  nmuu- 
facture. 

The  situation  can  be  r«nedied  by  placing  In  p>eacetlme  what  are 
technically  called  "educational  orders"  with  those  plants  which 
must  have  such  aids  as  Jigs,  dies,  tools,  and  fixtures  before  they 
can  perform  their  war  tasks.  These  orders  would  be  only  large 
enough  to  familiarize  the  operating  personnel  in  the  plants  with 
the  various  unfamiliar  operations  Involved.  Legislation  which 
will  correct  this  condition  Is  now  before  Congress.  Its  early  pas- 
sage is  highly  desirable  If  prompt  manufacture  of  certain  essential 
war  materials  is  to  be  assured. 

Some  may  see  in  the  result  of  our  examination,  gro^lnds  for 
criticism  of  Congress  or  of  the  administration.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  As  soon  as  It  became  clear  that  certain  nations  were  deter- 
mined to  achieve  their  ambitions  even  at  the  cost  of  world  peace. 
Congress  and  the  administration  showed  an  appreciation  of  the 
state  of  our  national  defense.  Since  that  time  they  have  taken 
such  steps  to  correct  the  deficiencies  as  seemed  compatible  with 
the  world  situation  and  our  national  economy.  Provisions  have 
been  made  to  materially  Increase  the  Navy.  The  defense  program 
of  the  Army  was  called  for  and  some  50  percent  of  Its  needs  were 
promptly  met.  What  U  still  to  be  done  for  the  Army  represents 
only  the  remaining  50  percent. 

A  few  nations  pretend  to  see  behind  our  growing  determination 
to  arm  for  our  own  protection,  a  menace  to  their  safety.  The 
only  real  menace  Is  to  their  unbridled  economic  and  territorial 
ambitions.  The  governments  of  the  21  American  republics  will 
never  permit  them  to  extend  to  North  and  South  America. 

Out  friendly,  peaceful  neighbors  have  no  such  fears.  They  know 
we  covet  no  one  else's  treasure.  Yet  only  2  weeks  ago  a  nation 
that  Is  trjVo^  desperately  to  consununate  In  Asia  the  greatest 
armed  conquest  of  a  defenseless  people  of  modem  times,  accused 
us  of  harboring  ambitions  similar  to  their  own.  Surely,  none  of 
our  people  will  be  misled  as  to  the  real  pvirpose  of  such  ground- 
less charges. 

In  conclusion,  tmtn  our  defense  needs  are  provided,  we  will  not 
have  secured  the  national  treasure  that  Is  our  heritage  and  that 
we  should  transmit  Intact  to  coming  American  generations. 

Let  us,  therefore,  pass  quickly  as  much  of  the  legislation  es- 
sential to  adequate  defense  as  the  luitlonal  economy  will  permit. 

Let  us  no  longer  see  Shadows  as  monsterB  nor  monsters  as 
shadows. 

The  way  ahead  lies  In  an  tmknown  irtldemess.  Strange  sounds 
warn  of  possible  danger.  Let  us.  nevertheless,  go  upon  the  Journey 
ooursgeously.  But  let  us  arm.  let  us  arm  speedily,  lest  darkness 
upoti  us  while  we  are  on  the  way  and  find  us  uxipnepared. 
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AHTICLE   ON   THE   RBQUBST   OP  THE   PULLMAN   CO.   FOB   AH 

INCREASE  IN  FARES 


Mr.  BIGELOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
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from    a   Chicago   paper,    Lightnin",   January    1938.   on   the 
re-<}uest  of  the  Pullman  Co.  for  an  increase  in  fares: 
Thk  Pullman  Co  ,   Like  OLnoi  Tv.risT.  -Wa.vts  MoRt  -Thi  Wait. 

OF  AN  Old  T.vx  Doocta 

An  increase  of  10  percent  .n  all  Pullm.-\n  fares  Is  asked  by  the 
Pullman  Co  in  a  petition  pending  bt-fcre  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commisaion. 

Geo.-^e  A  KeUy.  vice  president  of  the  Pullman  Co  .  cites  -in- 
creased taxes  under  the  social  security.  Stale  unemployment  com- 
pensatjon  laws,  and  the  Carriers'  Taxing  Act.  '  as  among  the  rea- 
sons lor  the  demands  for  higher  fares  for  lower  berths  and  uoners 
too  (Chicago  Tribune.  November  27.  1937)  ' 

But  the  Tribune  of  October  6,  1937,  reports  Pullman  profits 
greatly  increased  over  1936: 

"Net  Income  for  the  first  8  months  of  this  year  was  $337S.sai 
compared  with  82.136  "00  In  the  corresponding  1936  period.  Oroas 
revenues  for  the  8  months  Increased  to  Ml. 965  000  from  931371- 
612  in  the  same  period  last  year."  ' 

A    aiCH    BECGAB    IN    A    aACSED    COAT 

,  l?^^!_E!f*  °'  ^^®  Ptillman  ofBcials  sound*  like  the  whine  of  a 
rich  beggar  In  a  ragged  coat  Here  are  the  directors  as  of  1936; 
J.  P.  Morgan.  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.  Sewell  L  Avery.  Oeorge  P 
Baker,  H.  8.  Sturgls.  Arthur  O.  Choate.  David  A.  Crawford  J 
Frank  Drake,  Donald  R  McLennan,  Richard  K  Mellon  John  R 
Morron.  L.  S.  Taylor,  Allan  M.  Sea  If  e,  Harold  S  Vanderbilt  and 
George  Whitney. 

The  Pullman  Co  has  come  In  mean  appa.-el  many  times  before 
to  aecure  tax  cuts  and  with  marked  success  But  when  taixlng 
rtBclate  have  penetrated  the  disguise,  the  "beggar"  has  ahowS 
hlmsell  a  relentless  bully,  ready  to  strike  foul  blow*. 

ALTCELD    AESAJCNTO    PXTLLMAN    CO. 

Porty-three  years  ago  John  P.  Altgeld,  then  Governor  of  niinola. 
sent  a  message  to  the  State  board  of  equAlizaUon  In  which  he 
submitted  proofs  that  the  Pullman  Co.  was.  and  had  t>een  foe 
many  years,  one  of  the  leading  tax  dodgers  of  the  State. 

ITK    QT70TED    GEOECE    M.    FTrLiltAK,     RIMSKLT 

Among  the  proofs  submitted  by  AJtgcld  was  testimony  of  Oeor^ 
M.  Pullman,  president  of  the  company,  who  had  made  the  follow- 
ing admissions  under  oath: 

"Question.  What  la  the  present  capital  stock  ol  the  Pullman 
Co.? 

"Answer.  Thirty-six  million  dollars. 

"Question.  Is  the  capital  stock  paid  in  cash? 

"Answer.  The  capital  stock  Is  paid  in  cash.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  27  years  of  its  existence  the  eapdtal  stock  waa 
enlarged  In  ordi«-  to  meet  the  general  enlargement  of  tht;  plant. 

"Question.  Are  the  dividends  which  you  pay  based  on  th«  whole 
capital  of  •96.000,000? 

"Answer.  Yes.  sir;  on  the  whole  capital  of  M0.OOO.OOO. 

"Question.  What  are  your  dividends? 

"Answer.  Our  dividends  are  2  percent  quarterly. 

"Question.  For  how  long? 

"Answer.  The  company  has  paid  dividends  ever  since  its  oipm- 
Izatlon.  The  dividends  for  the  first  2  yean  were  at  the  rate  at 
8  percent  quarterly  and  for  a  tt-ne  after  that  the  dividends  w«i* 
paid  at  9»/a  F>erccnt  per  annum,  and  then  from  that  day  they 
have  been  8  percent  per  annum  without  any  changes. 

"Question.  Has  the  company  any  bonded  debt? 

"Answer.  It  has  no  bonded  debt. 

"Question.  And  In  addition  to  theae  dlvideDds  you  have  aceun»»> 
lated  from  $16,000,000  to  $18,000,000  of  undivided  profiu? 

"Answer.  The  uadivided  profits  amovnt  t*  WM&etlxinc  Hfc* 
$26,000,000. 

"Question.  In  addition  to  these  annual  dlvkieDds  you  ham  man- 
tkmed  there  has  also  been  accumulated  about  $26,000,0007 

"Anaww.  Yes,  sir." 

A   KET  VALITZ  OF    $«1,000.000 

Here  then  was  a  net  value  of  $61j000.000  on  Ur.  Pullman's  own 
sworn  testimony.  But  Governor  Altgeld  asnrtsd  that  ths  stock 
quotations  of  the  time  showed  that  the  stock  akme  was  worUi 
$61,000,000.  The  company's  own  reports  stated  tlM  net  «<»rninOT 
were  $6,536,448. 

After  paying  the  stockholdws  $2,520,000  in  divtdetKla  In  18P3,  the 
oconpany  carried  over  $4,006,448  to  tbe  surpiiM,  which  *^t<m 
amounted  to  $35,700,000. 

A  NATion-wmm  THO/trmr  mabb 

Inquiries  of  every  State  and  Canada  as  to  the  amount  eit  prop- 
erty taxed  outside  of  Illinois,  left  over  $40,000,000  to  be  tur^^t  here. 
Altgeld  said. 

But  what  was  the  assessment  of  th«  Pullman  Co.  on.  tbeae 
$40,000,000? 

It  waa  $1,695,500. 

Gorxutoa  altccld's  coircLUBiosrs 

Stmimlpg  trp,  Altgeld  said:  "It  was  apparent  thst  the  PuSmaB 
Co.  had  for  many  years  l>een  anntutlly  defrauding  the  public  owt 
of  trcaa  ^W,000  to  $800,000  per  year  in  taxes,  and  that  oonae- 
qnentfy  tt  had  now  in  Its  poRacsstou  several  minions  at  doBan 
that  In  Justice  belong  to  the  puhUc." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Trade  Agreements  Affecting 
Chilled 


Bei'f 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PHIL 


or  OKLVHOlfA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
AprU7.1938 


STATKICENT  OT  THE  HONORAStE 
HOICA.   BZFORX  THX  COMMTl 
4.  1938 


PHIL  FERGUSON.  OP  OEXA- 
tTEE  ON   RECIPROCITT.  APRIL 


Speaker 


Mr.  FERGUSON.     Mr 
jtxj  remarks  In  the  Rzcoao.  I 
made  by  me  before  the  Comml 
ber  of  a  committee  of  three  aptminted 
to  testify  before  that  comml 


under  the  leave  to  extend 

i4clude  the  following  statement 

tee  on  Reciprocity  as  a  mem- 

by  the  Western  States 


ItUe: 


run  I.  Liv*  c*mjr  iicpoira 


conoeaUons 


cat  le 


veakeced 


wlio, 
preseit 
OX).i 
marlctcd 
oi 


The  Uvestock  industry    eapeda^y 
poaltion   to   make   funiifT 
fonlgn  countries.     Th«  very  tmct 
both  heavy  and  light  cattle  and 
the  tariff  on  quotas  of  heavy  ca 
of  reduction  of  the  present  tariff 
logical  effect  on  our  already  i 
■toek    Industry   la   opposed   to 
156.000  cattle  weighing  over  700 
tlona  on  a  quota  of  cattle  below 
ment  Is  the  tI^w  at  a  diattnet 
the  livestock -i»od\iclng  States. 
me  as  one  at  a  committee  to  pr.. 
I  would  point  out  there  are  3 
United   States  that  will   be   m 
period.     These  cattle  were  put 
per  head.     I  reached  this  ngure 
paid  for  feeden  at  Chicago, 
average  weight.    Ths  average  ^ 
the  average  wvlght.  800  pounds, 
eome  back  to  market. 

Let  ms  plotars  the  mi^nlttids 
2.^)00.000  itsera  npreaant  an  or 
These  2.000.000  steers  have  been 
feeds      Atxm  ahtpptng  and 
today's  market  than  cattle  will 
means  a  loss  at  ••aooo.OOO.  . 
Most  eertalnly  ths  farmen  are 
ta  ths  Mlddls  West  that  they 
Deed  to  rety  on  my  stlrnatss.  _ 
msnt  of  Agrleultan's  flgorag  on  . 
laid  m  and  praaent  returns  ttom 
experts  on  cost  of  feed.    Lst  me 
Statea  Departmest  of  Anletiltara 
"Tn  the  ttrat  weak  at  retonmrj, 
slauf  hter  stssrs  at  Chicago. 
wart  about  fS  tovar  than  Id  lata 
yaar  earltar." 

With  oar  fistfsra  faead  wfth  the 
this  yaar*!  oparatkma  oertalaly  It 
winiimliins  that  woold  tend  to 

As  a  Raprssantatlvw  from  a ,, 

earned  with  ths  feeding  operaUoni 
Oorn  Belt  feeder  determines  ths 
are  marketed  in  ths  fall  of  ths 
fesdsr   win   be   very   hsattant 
saffertng  loaaaa  of  $18  to  las  p« 
Certainly  if  the  feeder  has  sriffersd 
bs  win   bs  eaottofoa  and  If  he  h 
capital  the  credit  for  next  year's 
get.    Thoes  who  favor  inereaalng 
niuaber  aad  iaferler  quality  of  t 
our  market.     Allow  me  to  quote 
frcsn  Mr.  H.  A.  PoweU.  the 


aversf  ing 


tb» 


strcogw 
lo^ 


"On  numeroua  ''"^-^rr  durln( 
wrltv  haa  noted  that  when  ther 
market  around  ao  Ibads  of  steera. 
al«t  and  we  have  steedler  or 
foUowiag  day  of  only  10  or  IS 
oOertng  fron  M  to  35  ears,  frequedtly 
nrtoea  If  oeati  to  M  seats  towei 
l»  three  hiuidred  head  of  steeia 
«kfW«BM  hetwees  a  lower  and  a  ^^ 

X  have  |tve«  you  the  eomaUmln 

-   - ^        ■      ^ 


Live  Cattlo  and 
Imports 


FERGUSON 


the  cattle  Industry,  Is  in  no 

in   trade   agreements   with 

that  the  Increase  In  qxiotas  on 

he  possible  further  reduction  of 

below  82  and  a  consideration 

)n  light  cattle  has  a  bad  peycho- 

cattle   market.     The   llve- 

l^creastng    the    present    quota    of 

wunds  or  granting  tariff  reduc- 

t  his  weight.     I  believe  this  state- 

najorlty  of  the  representatives  of 

~    "    at  a  recent  meeting,  selected 

their  views. 

,000  cattle  now  on  feed  In  the 

within    the   next   5-month 

feed  at  an  average  cost  of  $70 

determining  the  average  price 

B  City,  and  St.    Paul,   and   the 

was  8%  cents  per  pound,  and 

Pheas  cattle  have  Jujt  started  to 

this  feeding  operation.    These 

1   investment  of   8140,000.000. 

850.000.000  in  com  and  other 

.   nses   are   deducted    on 

return  over  880  per  head.    This 

in  a  most  optimistic  light. 

to  loss  their  entire  com  crop 

fed  these  cattle.     Tou  do  not 

peie  figured  with  the  Depart- 

at  the  time  the  feeders  were 

cattle  and  the  best  estimates  of 

quote  from  page  3,  the  United 

^jrecast  of  ^bruary  19.  1938: 

vloea  of  choice  and  prime  grade 

-  ing  about  88.fi0  per  100  pounds, 

aetohsr,  nearly  85  kjpwer  than  a 


Kan  las 
pnc» 


arl|Lnal 
fed 
markirtlng 
"    not 
flgutng 
golQg 
ha^e 

oist 


plea 


abKit 


mtnlmmn  lees  of  880.000.000  in 
la  bad  psychology  to  consider 
ths  pressnt  market, 
n  State,  I  am  certainly  con- 
in  the  Com  Belt,  baeavae  the 
of  western  stock  cattle  that 
fear.    Undoubtedly  a  Com  Belt 
restocking    this    fall    after 
bead  on  this  year^  operations, 
a  capital  loas  of  his  own  capital 
been  operating  on  borrowed 
operation  will  be  very  hard  to 
^ur  quotas  may  say  the  limited 
)  Canadian  cattle  cannot  affect 
from  a  letter  I  have  received 
of  the  St.  Louis  Uve  Stock 


the  past  8  to  10  weeks,  the 

are  available  for  sale  on  the 

.he  packer  buyers  are  generally 

~'T  marketa.    An  increase  the 

of  atsera.  making  the  total 

.  means  a  dreggy  market  and 

Thus,  the  matter  of  from  two 

idded  to  the  aupply  mearw  the 

ta  ighw  market.'* 

in  mah'e  aMto  of  the  story  on 

Boa  a*Ml  tko  aurket  T  vlih 


to  quote  from  a  letter  addrcs-sed  to  me  on  April  1.  1938.  from 
Armour's  Livestock  Bxireau  and  signed  by  Mr.  Edward  N.  Went- 
worth,  the  director: 

"But  since  prices  began  to  decline  at  the  end  of  last  summer, 
retail  outlets  have  been  unusually  sensitive  to  slight  Increases  In 
supply  Hence  I  preevune  your  statement  that  packers  have  had 
to  operate  on  a  "hand  to  mouth"  basis  would  be  correct  for  the 
past  few  months.  During  this  time  the  only  way  In  which  the 
market  cotild  absorb  even  the  slightest  increase  In  volume  over 
the  regular  dally  commitments  was  by  price  reduction.** 

The  packers  buy  only  the  amount  of  beef  necessary  to  fill 
their  orders.  They  buy  no  more  beef  than  they  can  almost 
inunedlately  dlspoee  of  Quoting  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
on  March  25,  from  Mr.  Q.  B.  Thome,  of  Wilson  &  Co,  packing 
company : 

"As  you  probably  know,  the  general  policy  followed  In  mer- 
chandising beef  Is  to  do  the  best  possible  Job  of  disposing  of 
supplies  on  hand  at  the  branches  by  the  end  of  each  week.  Beef 
U  a  very  perlshale  product  and  If  It  Is  not  moved  quickly  Into 
consumption,  heavy  looses  are  usually  Inctirred." 

The  packer  has  only  limited  orders  that  he  desires  to  fill. 
Those  orders  are  limited  by  his  ability  to  dispose  of  the  beef. 
It  Is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  Importation  of  beef  and  beef 
products  amount  to  only  5  or  6  percent  of  the  total  con.sumptlon. 
But  If  you  are  a  producer  marketing  your  product,  the  1.  2,  3,  or 
4  cars  of  cattle  you  have  on  the  market  that  day  are  affected, 
due  to  the  fact  that  50  or  100  or  150  cars  of  Canadian  cattle 
make  the  supply  of  50  or  100  or  150  cars  greater  than  the  packers 
have  ouUet  for.  And  your  cattle  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of 
these  Canadian  cattle  on  the  American  market  sell  25  cents  or 
50  cents  per  hundred  lower  That  $2.50  or  85  p>er  head  addi- 
tional loBS  you  take  on  your  steer  Is  very  real  and  cannot  be  dis- 
missed  with   any   figures   on   percentage   of  national   consumption. 

It  Is  an  established  fart  that  drespcd  beef  Is  disposed  of  within  a 
very  short  time  The  principal  markets  are  located  In  the  centers 
of  population.  The  uressed  beef  from  the  12  principle  markets  bot- 
tle necks  Into  Boetcn.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  eastern  cen- 
ters of  population.  So  a  slight  lnrrea.se  above  requirements  In  any 
one  of  the  markets  is  rraected  in  the  wholesale  price  of  dressed  beef 
in  distribution  centers  Thus  the  lncrea.se  In  dressed  beef  from 
Buffalo,  St.  Paul,  or  other  northern  markets  can  easily  and  quickly 
affect  the  live  markot.s  at  Chicago.  St    Loula,  or  Kansas  City 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  a  letter  from  the  Chicago  Uve  Stock 
Kichange: 

Thk  Chicaco  LrvE  Stock  Exchange. 

Union  Stock   Yakos, 
Chicago,  III,  March  31.  1938. 
Mr.  Psn.  PntcusoN, 

Eighth  District.  OkUihoma. 

House  of  Represmtatu^es.  Washingion,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Mr,  Ftbcl-son  Takf  fcr  instance  a  train  of  50  cars  of 
cattle  frcm  Canada  which  may  be  shipped  Into  the  St  Paul 
market  and  another  train  of  50  cars  consigned  to  the  Buffalo  mar- 
ket. Upon  the  day  of  arrival  of  those  two  trains  of  cattle  there  Is 
a  detrimental  effect  upon  all  of  the  principal  marketa  of  this 
country  and  for  this  reason. 

There  Is  about  a  normal  amount  of  consumption  of  meats  and 
when  consignments  as  per  the  arrival  of  other  cattle  on  markets. 
In  addition  to  those  already  coming  through  the  normal  channels 
It  can  have  but  one  effect  and  that  Is  a  depressing  effect  unon 
prices  of  our  livestock.  *^ 

Suppose  for  example,  that  there  is  an  outlet  of  500  cars  of  cat- 
Ue  on  a  given  day.  If  you  Increase  by  10  percent  that  number  of 
cattle  It  would  make  a  break  In  the  market  of  at  least  25  cents 
per  hundredweight  on  that  class  of  cattle  that  day  If  Buffalo 
received  50  cars  of  Canadian  cattle,  the  detrimental  effect  on  our 
n»arket  would  be  that  other  consuming  points  would  necessarily 
absorb  that  amount  of  catUe  which  would  take  from  this  and 
other  mldwestera  markets  orders  which  would  fill  the  eans  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  Canadian  product. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  M.  HuGHXs.  Seeret€aj. 

I  wiU  say  that  I  wrote  all  the  principal  exchanges  in  the  United 
States.  In  answer  to  my  letters  the  replies  Indicate  that  the 
packers  do  buy  on  a  more  or  less  hand-to-mouth  basts  and  m  the 
opinion  of  every  market,  with  the  notable  exception  of  St  Paul 
and  Buffalo,  a  heavy  nm  of  Canadian  cattle  does  have  a  "tend- 
ency to  lower  the  market 

In  my  letters  to  the  various  livestock  exchanges.  I  asked  their 
opinion  of  the  effect  that  a  few  cars  in  excess  of  demand  could 
have  on  the  market  a.-d  I  wish  to  Include  excerpts  from  these 
letters  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao  as  an  exhibit. 

Thz  St.  Loms  Lrvx  Stock  Eichangx, 
Natio^ial  Stock  Yards.  III.,  March  2S    193M 
Hon.  PHn.  PnoTTsoN. 

Member  of  Confresa.  S:ghth  District  of  Oklahoma. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C 
DBAS  ica.  Pcaci;90N  On  numerous  occasions  during  the  oast  • 
or  10  weeks  the  writer  haa  noted  that  when  there  are  availablefor 
mle  on  the  market  around  20  loads  of  stseia.  the  packer  buyers 
are  fenerauy  alert,  and  we  have  steadier  or  stronger  markets.  An 
increase  the^  following  day  of  only  10  or  IS  loadsdf  steera.  makinS 
the  iQlal  oOenaf  trom  80  lo  35  care,  tteq\»nUy  oMaaa  a  4r««3 
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market  and  prtcea  18  cents  to  25  cents  lower.    Thns  the  matter  of 
from  three  to  five  hundred  head  of  steers  added  to   the   suppdy 
mesnw  the  difference  between  a  lower  and  a  hi^ier  market. 
Very  truly  yours, 

St.  Louia  Lm  Stock  KzcHAirGX. 

H.  A.  PowzLU  Secretary. 

AKMotn's  LrvrsTOCK.  Bxtbzau, 
Aucoua  &  Co.,  Union   Stock  Yaum, 

Chicago.  U.  S.  A,  April  1.  1938. 
Hon.  Phil  Pergitson, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Concrzssman  PKBGt7soN:  Since  prices  began  to  decline  at 
the  end  of  last  sununer,  retail  outlets  have  been  ixnusually  sen- 
sitive to  slight  increases  in  supply.  Hence  I  presume  your  state- 
ment that  packers  have  had  to  operate  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  would  be  correct  for  the  past  few  months.  During  this  time 
the  only  way  In  which  the  market  could  absorb  even  the  slightest 
increase  in  volume  over  the  regular  daily  commitments  was  by 
price  reductloz^s. 


Omaha  Lnrx  Stock  Exchangs, 

Stock  Yakos  Station. 
Omaha.  Nebr..  March  25.  1938. 
Bon.  Phil  FxacnsoM. 

United  States  Congressman,  House  Office  BuiUUng, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Mk.  PEacusoir:  Our  view  of  the  question  you  ask  in  para- 
graph E  is  that  the  supply  of  any  livestock  at  all  markets,  or 
source  of  purchase,  has  Its  effect  on  the  price  paid.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  get  any  Cunadian  cattle  on  the  Omaha  market, 
but  we  do  believe  that  Canadian  cattle  coming  to  other  markets 
does  have  its  effect  on  the  price  jiaid  at  all  other  points.  In  other 
words,  the  supply  and  the  demand,  if  allowed  a  free  flow,  will 
determine  the  value. 
Yours  truly, 

Okaha   Livk  Stock  Exchamcs, 
W.  J.  Deasth,  Secretary. 

I  spoke  a  minute  ago  about  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
estimates,  which  set  out  that  in  1937  the  Imports  of  live  cattle 
plus  the  live-weight  equivalent  of  the  canned  beef  equal  6  per- 
cent of  all  the  slaughter  under  Pederal  inspection.  Sixteen  mil- 
lion cattle  were  slatightered  under  Pederal  inspection,  so  from 
the  Government  figures  we  can  say  an  equivalent  of  960,000  head 
was  Imported.  This  would  figure  800,000  grown  cattle,  or  two- 
thirds  of  a  month's  supply,  and  380,000  calves,  or  three-fifths  of  a 
month's  supply.  So  while  8  p«;rcent  sounds  like  a  small  figure 
when  you  realize  our  markets  are  run  almost  a  month  by  foreign 
importation,  it  gains  Importance. 

I  have  prepared  some  charts  which  I  hope  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  Incorporate  in  the  record.  Chart  No.  1  shows  the  1936- 
S7  receipts  in  thousands  of  head  on  the  12  markets;  also  the 
average  live- weight  price  of  good  steers  by  months  In  1936  and 
1937;  also  the  corresponding  price  of  dressed  beef  for  the  week 
following  on  New  York  and  Chicago  dressed-beef  markets. 

About  60  percent  of  the  time,  following  the  Increased  receipts 
of  live  cattle  the  price  of  dressed  beef  goes  down.  As  the  price 
of  dressed  beef  goes  up  over  any  sustaining  period,  receipts  in- 
crease. If  you  have  ever  visited  a  livestock  market  you  know 
two  factors  determine  the  day's  market.  These  two  factors  are 
posted  conspicuously  on  the  bvOletln  board  of  every  market. 
One  of  these  factors  is  the  livestock  receipts  on  that  market  and 
all  other  principal  markets  for  that  day.  A  good  rtile  of  the 
thumb  is  that  large  receipts  mean  lower  prices.  An  equal  If  not 
more  Important  factor  In  a  day's  market  is  a  quotation  of  the 
eastern  dressed-beef  trade.  These  quotations  are  conspicuously 
posted  on  the  board.  Lower  dressed-beef  prices  in  the  east  are 
almost  immediately  reflected  in  the  day's  live-cattle  market. 

In  my  opinion,  reducing  the  tariff  by  81  or  more  eetablishes  a 
definite  celling  In  ordinary  marketing  seasons  for  the  domestic 
market.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  encoiirages  an  increase  in 
receipts  at  the  very  time  a  rise  In  dressed-beef  prices  has  in- 
creased domestic  receipts  to  the  place  that  a  few  cars  of  addi- 
tlonsd  cattle  can  start  the  market  down. 

At  this  point  T  want  to  say  that  investigation  has  shown  that 
the  price  a  producer  receives  has  no  direct  ratio  to  the  retail 
price;  while  in  the  main  the  packer  rtilects  in  the  price  at 
chilled  carcass  day-to-day  changes,  the  distribution  cost  of  beef 
is  at  a  fixed  cost.  I  made  an  invesUgatlon  of  the  New  York 
market  and  fouiul  that  in  September  1837,  when  carcasses  were 
selling  at  23  cents  in  Mew  York,  the  distributor  was  adding  16 
cents  for  distribution.  In  January  1938.  when  the  price  of  the 
carcass  was  reduced  to  13  cents,  the  distributor  was  sUll  adding 
16  cents  for  distribiitlon.  In  oth«  words,  if  the  beef  had  been 
given  to  the  New  Yort  dlstribuVv.  the  price  to  the  consumer 
would  stUl  have  been  18  cents  per  pound.  So  the  loeess  taken 
11^  year  by  the  be^  producer  will  not  be  refle(^«d  in  materially 
cheaper  beef  to  the  consumer. 

I  have  proven  that  the  Oom  Beit  feeder  U  facing  koeee  fram 
815  to  825  per  head  on  the  cattle  that  will  be  marketed  In  the 
next  5  moQtha.  that  a  few  oars  of  cattle  in  exoees  of  packer 
demand  can  aaterlaUy  affect  the  market,  that  the  packer  eaa 
only  purchaee  cattle  that  he  oan  diqwee  ol  vo  the  ThnlMale  hetf 


trade  at  a  profit  and  any  excess  of  this  amount  must  be  purchased 
at  a  lower  level;  that  p>reeent  imporu  are  the  eqiiivalent  of  almost 
a  months  supply  of  Pederal -Inspected  slaughter  and  that  the 
psychological  effect  of  discussing  increasing  quotas  and  decrseaing 
tariffs  on  live  cattle  at  thU  time  will  have  a  very  bad  effect  on 
both  the  cattle  feeder  In  the  Com  Belt  and  the  cattle  raiser  In 
the  West. 

PART    n.   CHTLl,S>-BXXr    nCPOXTS 

I  pointed  out  In  the  first  part  of  my  argument  and  In  my  grapha, 
which  have  been  Introduced  in  the  record,  the  relations  between 
demand  for  dressed  beef,  receipts,  and  live-cattle  prices.  Chilled 
beef  from  the  British  Empire  Is  subjected  to  negotiation  In  this 
treaty.  There  is  a  general  Impression  that  chilled  beef  could  not 
come  to  this  country  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  who  would 
be  entitled  under  this  treaty  to  any  concessions  made  to  the 
British  Empire.  Chilled  beef  has  been  Imported  into  this  country 
from  New  Zealand  which  paid  the  existing  6-cent  rate.  In  1936, 
22  848  pounds  came  into  this  country.  In  1937,  184.000  pounds  came 
Into  this  country.  This  Is  an  insignificant  amount  of  beef  but 
it  proves  that  there  is  definitely  a  mechanical  possibility  to  ship 
chilled  beef.  That  this  is  a  recent  development  is  also  proved  by 
these  figures: 

New  Zealand  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom:  Quarters 

1933  (fiscal  year) No  chilled  beef 

1934  (fiscal  year) 23.806 

1937   (fiscal  year) 198.809 

Australia  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom: 

1933  (fiscal  year) i  695 

1934  (fiscal  year) 11.190 

1937   (fiscal  year) 278^930 

The  calendar-year  total  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  1937, 
516.000  quarter^. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  insisting  thai  they  be  allowed 
to  fill  their  present  quotas  allowed  them  by  the  United  Kingdom 
for  frozen  beef  with  chilled  beef. 

Frozen  beef  is  of  inferior  quality  and  has  to  be  ground  Into 
sausage  or  other  similar  uses.  But  chilled  beef  Ls  a  different 
story,  as  shown  by  the  figures  Just  quoted,  which  show  how  the 
business  of  sending  chilled  beef  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
to  the  United  Kingdom  has  grown.  Aooording  to  the  ««g<t«n 
trade  Journals,  chilled  hindquarters,  and  most  of  the  beef  shipped 
to  England  la  hindquarters,  are  bringing  around  12  cents  per 
pound  and  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  Ehgllah  public. 
With  this  In  view.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  insisting  that 
under  the  Commonwealth  trade  treaty  their  qtiota  of  frozen  beef 
be  filled  with  chilled  beef.  Domestic  chilled  hindquarters  are 
now  selling  on  the  New  York  market  for  around  16  to  18  cents 
per  pound,  so  at  the  present  time  the  6-oent  tariff  is  barely 
adequate  protection. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  our  domestic  producers  are  now  oper- 
ating at  a  tremendous  loss.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  If  do- 
mestic beef  was  selling  at  a  profit,  the  price  of  dressed  hind- 
quarters wholesale  would  Justify  the  importation  of  New  Zealand 
or  Australian  beef.  Allow  me  to  again  quote  from  the  letter 
received  from  Edward  N.  Wentworth,  director  of  Armour's  live- 
stock bureau: 

"You  also  Inquire  as  to  whether  the  importation  of  chilled  meat 
from  the  British  Empire  is  a  possibility.  As  long  as  the  present 
6  cents  per  pound  tariff  remains  In  effect  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
much  danger,  but  there  Is  a  strong  possibility  that  chilled  meats 
would  come  In  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  if  the 
tariff  were  lowered." 

If  this  coimtry  should  reduce  the  6-cent  tarlll  now  on  beef  It 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  beef  market.  Tbe  prodtie- 
tion  of  beef  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Is  seasonal.  The  prin- 
cipal marketing  of  this  beef  would  be  from  May  to  September, 
during  the  late  q>ring  and  summer,  when  our  range  cattle  are 
coming  on  the  market. 

I  have  also  shown  that  the  dressed  beef  from  tbe  markets  all 
over  the  country  concentrate  on  the  eastern  centers  of  p<^ulo- 
tloDL  New  York  City  usee  about  8.000  carcasses  of  beef  dally.  The 
choice  cuts  move  readily  and  bring  a  premium  jHloe.  VisuaUas 
the  effect  on  the  New  York  dreseed  beef  market  and  immediately 
tbe  effect  on  the  live  beef  market  of  a  boatload  of  beef  consisting 
mainly  of  choice  cuts,  the  hindquartera,  arriving  in  New  York. 

On  the  17th  of  November  1937.  a  boat  sailed  from  New  Zealand 
loaded  with  8,630  quarters.  This  cargo,  imii^tri^  ^  n^^  York,  ai 
it  well  might  be  unloading,  with  tbe  3-cent  reduction  in  the  tar- 
iff, would  mean  a  week's  supply  with  the  cargo  hare  made  up  at 
hindquarters  of  choice  cuta.  Itils  eras  a  small  cargo.  On  the  8th 
of  September  a  boatload  of  beef  cleared  from  New  Zealand  carry- 
ing 10.139  quarters.  On  the  7th  of  September,  a  boatload  deaied 
New  Zealand  canrlng  10.167  quarters.  On  tbe  26th  of  September 
a  boatload  of  beef  cleared  New  Zealand  carrying  14,844  quartan. 
This  beef  moved  to  the  United  Kingdom  With  the  3-cent  radue- 
tlon  in  tarUI  our  markets  would  be  equally  attractive  at  praeent- 
day  prices. 

The  public  would  not  benefit  with  sharply  reduced  retail  prtoee. 
becauee  the  cost  of  dtstrlbutloo  remains  the  same.  But  the 
peoker  would  immediately  have  to  cut  the  live  oatUe  prtoee  be- 
cause of  Inability  to  dUyose  of  the  dressed  beef  exoept  at  aharpiy 
reduced  tguree.  ChtUed  beef  has  ooaoe  into  this  eountry.  It  |8 
praciloal  10  ship  bosttoaii  alter  boayoed  treia  New  lepiand  l» 
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AbmhAm  Llneotn 


RXTKNHION  OV  REMARK8 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HRRRINQ 

or  IOWA  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thunday.  April  7  ilegUlaUpt  d^y  0/  W§dnt*day,  January  5), 


RADIO  ADD1IBM  ON  ABRAHAM  LZNOOUf  WT  TOM  DAVU,  OP 
MXNNRAPOUl.  MZMM..  PIBRUART  II,  18M 


ICr.  RIRRZIIO.    Mr.  Pmld 
Ui  h«vf  prtnUd  In  th«  Api 
ftddrm  on  Abraham  Unooln, 
at  MmnftpoUi,  Minn.,  on 

Thtrt  bttnf  no  otojtouon 
prtniod  In  Um  Rmom.  m  f 

Mm  mm  wtmmn  or  MinaMoU, 


Ammim;!  ITMtMl  im  «n(l  to  tto«  |imimi  tafluaiMf  in  ihi  prMcrvR 


ikm  of  iMie«niM  imiuuIJoim  in 


t.  X  uk  unMiimoui  content 

of  tht  Rmoiid  ft  rmcUo 

vtrtd  by  Hon.  Tom  Dftvia. 

II,  1911. 
ftddrtu  WM  ordfr«d  to  bt 

wf  are  loday  p«ytnf  honor  to 


ouf  bictofv    Abr»h«m  Mnooln 


Uvfi  ftAd  ttiMt  an  AmwlviO' wttti  m  ftbldini  t»iih  ih«t  thl« 
itoMsrMj  viMw  CKM  muai  tBdun . 

fn  ibMt  iritnf  - 

Oat,  «h«n  Bianf  art 


tUiM,  whun  mti  »nd  womvn  ar*  loaing  faith  in 
^  ;  art  laufhlnf  ii  •vtrythint  ^>>«t  >•  <!•»'  «n4 
MOTMI  in  Uia  hMtery  nf  Am«rie«n  ltr»,  vhan^hty  art  Mtliing  to 
nmU  in  iha  miada  and  haaria  of  ( lur  paoplt  a  dliinist  and  a  Rata 
S!j!**>Y>?***i  lonramttii,  [%  la  \m\\  that  w«  oomffitmor«t«  tba 
Mrlh  of  Abrahaoi  LIbooia. 

Thia  man,  bant  In  sovtrtr  ralaai  In  obatttrttf,  tha  ahlid  of  ad- 
vtraily,  MhooM  In  want  aid  noa  17,  but  inaplrtd  by  a  mnthar'i 
fll'VlmM  faith  and  mfmory,  roaa  0  tha  hlthaat  poattion  in  tha 
land.  Rli  nwiBiti  today  to  tha  fc  uth  of  Amarira  would  not  b«  a 
nvMMift  o(  daaMlr,  wotild  not  m  a  oall  to  dattroy  dtmiwratifl 

S»Tanim«nt.  btil  It  votild  ba  a  maalaca  ot  faith  in  tha  rundamant«i 
naortty  of  iha  man  and  iraman  Irtbla  ffaiien  Nta  mMNiiff*  to 
tha  boya  and  ftrta  would  bo  to  m  nor  thair  mothan  and  rathan 
rt  wta  ita  who  aaid.  "All  that  I  an  or  havt,  *  owa  to  tha  rat mory 
af  rny  aaintad  mothar  "  ' 

Abraham  Llnooia  alao  aanda  t  maaaafa  to  tha  mothan  of 
AmanaiH-UMi  wiaiaii  la  thai  yot  hava  an  obtifation,  a  raapen- 
Sbimy  IB  raMac  tha  aotalBC  l«  Mratioo  of  man  and  woman 
Ma  brttai^  that  a  nation  waaTiundad  upon  a  lo?a  of  famtiy 
"i?*.*^  a  rtfmnoa  for  tha  AoMhoaa  homa  Na  knaw.  m  «a 
all  bBMP.  thftl  oaao  tha  homa  lift  b(  thla  Natlea  la  daatroyad  tha 
OofanunoBt  oftaaot  mtfura. 

^N^ra  AbraRam  Unooln  anra  lo<  ly.  I  am  aura  ha  would  my  to 
IRa  ■MthovaaMi  wlvaa  of  Amarl  •:  "Rlaad  faat  in  tha  faith. 
!*J^  f!>*<^>ffj^  tmyinaf  InSt  mm  of  your  boya  and  tirlo- 
ma»ttt  IhwTVtth  IRa  l«?a  Of  «  moaraay  'and  wllh  a  aaLl  for 
amml  epperttmlty  m  IRla  load." 

J'?^.^^*~*»*!LP«»««*»  '^  •  daamorat  in  tha  widaot  aanaa 
of  tRalarm.  MVirlRalam  ha  wooh  hnva  had  Ultla  patiano*  with 
tRaaaraafa  doainam  now  nrttal  «t.  IRla  man  bad  fajth  in 
daawmy.  iBttw  wtadom  or  tha  (ommoa  maa  aad  womah  Ha 
waa  aei  aad  amdd  not  ba  an  aui«  ral. 

Iha  abrvM  batwaaa  tha  Nwth  and  tha  louth  mora 
MM  manol  bta  day:  ia  raeoinliad  that  thara  waa  no 
wilh  wranf  and  with  ^fl.  loon  aflor  hta  alaTatlon  to 
«.-,-  _^  «f'»f»bwaofhR^brtiat,m«ihifhtBthal^^ 
52'  I5J?^^  '^f  !S^  ^  !P<*T  to  tha  prattoua  atactton 
mwadupea  iliwciln  Ihawiadom  aad  ataa  Iha  nacaaatty  ol  not  aand- 
tan  Om  armai  faram  e(  ihR  Mauo  t  to  iha  louth.  but  to  lat  th< 


_     _  ()^ 

.  «  .-  ?"*i^  ^  !*.  »ndip*»daai  aatton:  Wa  had  ftarful 
aail  imud  wiiR  who  waatad  Uaeo  n  to  lat  tha  South  go  ahd  not 
maba  a  atwipla  to  praaarva  thla  Vi  on.  liay  wara  tha  paoldato  of 
ibal gy .  bgr>bmbliB JiinoolB.  wt^ja  uaarrtnf  aaourMTNaUMd 


•Rd  bRfw  iRal  tf  IRR  OMoa  wm  di  aolvad,  that  u  a  jpowarfoi  lov 
atamaal  waadd  gawmi  iRa  maiiat  of  iham  Mataa.  £at  tha  wtial 
aadhMaoya  iRiitRtlBa  of  ataKwy  wouM  ba  parpatuaiad  for  aan- 
Mrlm  la  aama.    BR  laib  wni  naa  an  aaaa  oaa.  btit  ha  fmad  M 


\»\i>     ..    , ,,     ,.,   ,. , , „,....,. 

m»HliHH>    »>|M  \\%\¥  \\»\\*ym\  IH  tttn  >(lv(M|>»  »»l  hUjMa.M  »taU«4,  hnff 


m»Uf»i  tHiMMih  t»tlvMi«ia   wlv<  ltnv»»  i-^hImUi..)  Hti^li'  UIIh 

m(  m[i  tttUHhUaa  M»  kii»w  a*  mm  nihut  miM)  >«i  h|a  tla»  kHaw,  Hml 
U("M  ««  Hitw  t)(inv  *mi>  (itHti*  lUKU  *l>n  h»«ltl  n  tIttlUt  ••«  »'|tt«#  »»» 
♦  Itjil^  nvM  tha»  !♦  •l>Mk  «h»«  •uhlliiht  tKit  Mf  Utiiit-  »miU 


W»  ihnUltl  i*'t»ll*i'    mi(  It 


HtDit  Mhil  tarmafa  liui  bviaU 


Ml  m  

h»'««HUMi  ami  nhv^i'MiKiml  rti»<t\  \\\,\\  ihi»  ttrHUH-jacy  vniintU  PtUl\iia 
■nuahiilf  tiavf  nmi  nhf  iinif  fn-p  '  W"  mvwt  ri»»liai»,  ahd  an 
mu«t  Iha  rnr»taim  Mf  ihiHioUy  nntl  tha  Hnanrlara  of  thla  Nation, 
thut  thu  dPiniH'tai-y  *ill  nut  Ptuiura  uiiIpm  wt  brlii|  to  It  that 
tliivniion  anrt  thui  ritini  U\ni  iu«iiifiii«  Ahiahftm  Mnuoln. 

Whan  Ut  l»r»m»  »mr  riMidnit  U\prt»  wr«  l»v«|ptl  At  hia  haad  all 
»h#  BhVHH  unrt  vliunrntlnrv  nil  iha  rlcllrula  and  alatidpf.  not  only 
nf  thP  Mlavp  hnidprn  of  thp  «nulh  Itvit  of  Iha  nnnnclal  and  nawi- 
paprr  li»lprpBt«  Df  Nrw  Ym k  who  prnfltpd  by  iUvery  llirough  It 
all  hp  WM  c»lm.  undlitMfbPd,  nnd  iVHTprad  lo  iili^ivo* 

I  wovjid  Mugfapt  to  tha  ^)»opip  to  whom  1  tnlk  tod»jr  thai  npvpr 
•lnc»  th«  (Uyi  of  Lincoln  hM  »ny  PrwuidPnt  no  much  typlflad  tha 
clMlri*  to  givp  tht  »vi.rnKr  man  luul  woman  »  fMr  ehanoa  In  Ufa 
Ml  dopi  PYanklin  D  Poontvuit,  who  Ik  now  our  Praatdant.  Hlatory 
la  ritprating  ItMlf  In  thf>a«»  irylnK  duya  I  lun  «ur«  if  Abraham 
Llnwiln  wtrt  ftllve  to<Uy  h»  would  atand  atda  by  alda  with  rranklln 
RooMvalt  In  tha  nght  that  la  being  inade  agalnat  prlvtlagad  in- 
taroaU,  againat  tha  R^laary  and  poverty  of  tha  »haraoropp«r  of 
iba  South,  agalnat  child  labor,  and  agalnat  tha  Dxploltatlon  of  tha 
man  and  woman  of  thla  cuuntry  Hia  voioa  would  ba  ralaad  agalnal 
tha  hidaoua  and  daapairing  efforta  of  communlkm.  Rla  Influanoa 
would  ba  aiarted  agalnat  tha  oantrallantion  of  waalth,  ttia  domina- 
tion of  oapltal;  and  tha  might  and  pow«r  of  hia  voloa  and  pan 
wotUd  ba  rala«d  agalnat  tha  theory  of  faaclam  or  an  artatoorafly 
of  waalth  and  induatry  which  would  deny  to  paopla  fraodom  of 
apMKih,  fraodom  of  faith,  and  fraadum  of  aaatmblaga, 

To  my  mind  that  la  tho  m»aa«gfl  of  Abraham  unooln'i  Ufa  to 
tha  paopla  of  today  Thla  (luvemmant  doaa  owa  a  duty  to  glva 
avary  man  and  won>an,  ranardlpaa  of  raua,  or  oolor.  or  araad.  nol 
an  aquallty  of  pmimriy,  not  an  afiuallty  of  monay.  but  an  aquallty 
of  opportunity  ao  that  man  and  wouiPn  can  rlaa  In  Ufa  on  tha 
baaia  of  thair  inlagrity,  ihair  aiiiiiiy,  thair  braliia,  thair  aaorinoaa, 
and  thair  thrift  Wara  ha  aliva  today  no  nna  oan  imagtna  him 
oppoaing  tha  inoihar«  panaiun  Wt  know  that  ha  would  ba 
haart  and  ooul  in  •ympaiuy  with  unamploymant  tnauramia  and 
with  avary  affurt  that  la  Itaing  ii\miIp  iiy  ut>aral-mlndad  man  and 
woman  to  inaka  of  thia  land  n  haitpr  plaoa  In  which  to  Uvt, 

Tha  ory  waa  ralaad  that  tha  war  agalnat  alavary  wnuld  ooal 
ntonay  and  tnoraaap  taxaa  and  of  oouraa  it  did,  but  Llitooln'i  rapty 
waa  that  a  wrong  can  navtr  hpooma  a  right  Wa  ara  now  In  I 
war  In  thia  Aounlry  Agaiitat  upprial  priviiaga.  agaltuit  tha  axploita- 
turn  of  tha  farmara  and  llip  iBhoring  iwn.  and  I  am  aura  If  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  wara  aliva  that  ha  wovild  ba  nuhling  alda  by  ilda  with 
rranklin  hooaavalt  and  tha  prograaaivo  and  llharal  ntan  and  woman 
of  thla  country 

Dnooln,  aa  am  ara  boy,  onca  mada  a  trip  down  tha  Mlaataaippl 
Klvar  to  Naw  Orlpana,  and  iharp  ha  aaw  black  man  and  btaoi 
woman  put  viiwni  tha  aunion  bim-k,  Uahad  undar  tha  whlpi  of 
thair  maatara,  and  antd  into  iiavary  Hia  moral  natura  waa  arouaad« 
tha  oonatlanca  of  tha  man  raballad  agaittat  auch  a  thing,  Ma  fall 
that  unlaaa  alavpry  waa  wrong,  nothing  waa  wrong.  M  ha  aald: 
"Waa  aacb  man  of  whattvpr  color,  mtitlpd  to  tha  frulta  of  hia  own 
labor,  or  could  ona  man  live  in  idlp  luxury  by  (ha  iwaat  of  an* 
othar'a  brow  whoaa  akin  waa  daikarT" 

I  want  to  quota  ona  or  two  aanuncaa  in  which  ha  itruok  tha 
keynou  of  tha  eontaat 

•Tha  raal  laaua  in  thla  country  la  tha  atamal  atruMla  batwaan 
thaaa  two  princlplwi  right  and  wrong.  Throughout  tha  world 
thart  ara  tha  two  princlpioa  that  hava  atood  faoa  to  faoa  from 
tha  boglnnlng  of  tlma  and  will  «var  oontlnua  to  atrunla.  Tha 
ona  la  tha  conrunon  right  of  humanity  and  tha  othar  iba  dlflaa 
right  of  kinga.  It  la  tho  aama  prinoipla  In  whatavar  ahaoa  1% 
davalopa  itatlf.  It  la  tha  aama  apirit  that  aaya,  *you  work  and 
toU  and  aam  braad  and  I  wtli  tat  it.'"  /  •    »  «  '**•  •«■ 

Lat  ua  raallM  that  today  tha  aama  laaua  confronta  o\ir  country 
and  Itt  ua  r*aUa«.  bafora  it  la  too  lata,  hia  prophatio  worda  la 
dlaeuaatng  alavtry  whan  ha  aaid ;  "^ 

"In  my  opinion  it  win  not  caaaa  until  a  oriaU  ahall  hava  baon 
raa«had  and  paaMd.  A  hoiiaa  divtdad  agalnat  itaalf  cannot  atand.' 
I  baiivva  thla  Oorammant  cannot  pndura  ona-half  alata  and 
ona-half  fr«i.  I  do  not  axp«;t  tha  Union  to  ba  dlaaolvad  X  do 
not  aipoot  tha  houaa  to  fall  but  I  txp9ct  It  wUl  oaaaa  to  ba 
dlvldad.    It  WUl  bMoma  all  ona  thing  or  all  tho  othar^ 

Mow  prophatio  that  aantimant  la  today  Wa  do  not  botlava 
thla  damoermoy  will  fall,  but  wa  do  know  that  thla  OommanI 
eannot  andura  parmanantly  with  lo  to  la  mllllort  man  and 
woman  out  of  amploymant  with  iha  wtalth  of  tha  rlthaat  Natlea 
la  hUMory  In  tha  handa  of  a  privtlag«d  faw 

aK^'^r.T..^'*'?"?^"^!'*  *^'*i}^  wmfort  to  tha  Communlata  and 
Um  Sootallala  of  tha  day  He  r*aUiit»d  praoiaaly  tha  dlffaranoa 
batwaan  damocraoy  and  tha  a\it<>oracy  and  arbitrary  dow«  tf 
aeolAiiatla  and  aommuniaUo  ihaory.    Ma  aaid.  I  quota:  *^  ^  *" 


AIM'KNDIX  TO  l\m  rONUUK8HU)NAI.  UKCDKU 


g~tPR 


'r♦♦t^•♦^  •*•  .•*•♦<  ♦•  H^*  lhU\  h»  UI^.^  IHHiwtl  la  »»aa»^«l<la 
}•  a  \m\\\\¥  MMHii  (..  \\\»  wv»»ri  Vhat  bhm**  thwm  fta  \M\  aUima 
%\\n^  HMtafa  m\t  \wk>*m$  iM\  anri  haH»*a  la  n  ifaai  a»iwu»wgama»ii 
|t»  linHtaHy  HKtl  (<Ht'f»i«Maa  I, at  hm>  hiHi  wRm  »b  hmtaalaia  hmII 
ilHwtt  tha  hMMta  Hi  MHHthat,  HmI  lat  \\m  wmk  t^lllfahHy  awrt  wiihl 
j»»ia  M  himaHf.  Uuia  \i\i  anamwla,  inauHhg  tital  hia  «wh  ahall 
Iw  aafa  fhim  MMlah»»a  whan  MiiIlT' 

Wmi  wHila  uiihHirtiMg  (ha  right  «r  ww\  ♦«  hwh  tl^alf  hH»»aa 
tit  (Movirta  f»»r  Mia  fuHlra,  thla  lama  man,  Abraham  MhwjIm,  full* 
raaliaatl  Uiat  latttif  waa  pai-amMUht  Wt  ttaitital 

AittI  t  Nih  itui*  thrtt  lahot^^mihiiati  man  and  wnmait  will  ilhtl 
IhaniiatiMn  IM  whal  t.ihfiilh  aaltl  with  raaahl  k»  UtMtr  I  ttutiia 
l.ahot  la  |iHi«r  i«i  atiH  indapahrtaHt  mI  #apl<>at  •  •  •  \m\m 
la  thp  atinpriot  of  capital  and  daaarvaa  mueh  tha  highar  ctmampra  = 
tii'ir  •  •  •  Tha  airutigaat  bnnd  »tf  human  ayinpathy  oui- 
aida  of  »hp  fantily  ralailon  ahnuld  ba  ona  tmiling  all  woikiiig 
iMioplP  of  all  nnilnna  and  t«ingvii»a  and  kindrada " 

Lat  ua  t»(»t  forgPt  that  thla  wintaat  that  la  going  nn  tndav  la 
atty  dilTprpnt  In  prinripla  than  that  which  brought  about  tha 
rivil  War  and  t  faal  that  tha  apirit  and  haart  and  aoul  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  la  rnllinij  Ui  tha  man  and  womrn  of  Amarica  tmlay  to 
rpallap  what  tha  r*al  laaua  la,  and  aa  Amarlcana  to  aolva  that 
laavip  and  prMarv*  thia  damooracy  Thla  la  what  ha  aaid,  and  it 
appllpa  today  aa  tha  day  ha  uttarod  tha  worda     1  quotv: 

"A  atruggia  for  maintaining  in  tha  world  that  form  and  aub- 
atnncp  of  govammant  whoa*  laading  objtet  la  to  altvata  tha  con- 
dllion  of  men,  to  lift  artificial  walghU  froni  all  ahouldara,  to  clear 
the  patha  of  laudable  puraulta  for  all,  to  afford  all  an  unfettered 
Btart  and  a  fair  chance  in  tha  r«o«  of  Ufa." 

There  are  thoaa  who  would  hava  ua  btUava  that  Abraham  Ua- 
coln  waa  devoid  of  a  faith  In  Ood,  The  anawar  to  that  la  con- 
Ulni»d  m  hlB  farewell  worda  at  Bnrlngfleld,  III.,  to  hia  frlenda  aa 
he  left  to  aaaume  the  Prealdancy  of  thla  Nation.  I  feel  that  today 
they  deaarve  repaiitlon.  and  will  aarva  m  an  Inaplratlon  to  the 
Ood-fearlng  men  and  women  of  thla  Nation  who  want  to  aea  it 
aavad  and  who  do  not  want  It  turned  ottr  to  thoaa  whoaa  philoa- 
ophy  would  clow  every  church  In  tha  hwd  and  take  from  evary 
aoul  In  thla  Nation  the  right  of  freedom  of  religion  Thla  la  what 
he  aald 

•My  frlenda,  no  ona  not  In  my  altuation  can  appraciaU  n\y  faal* 
Inp  of  aadnaaa  at  thla  parting.  To  thla  plana  and  tha  kindnaaa  of 
thaaa  paopla  I  owa  evarything,  Mara  I  hava  llvad  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  hava  paaaed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man  Kara  my 
ahildran  hava  baan  born  and  ona  la  burtad  I  now  laava,  nut 
knowing  whan  or  whathar  avar,  I  may  raturn,  with  a  taak  bafora 
ma  graatar  than  that  which  raatad  upon  Waahingien  Without 
Iha  aaaiaianna  of  that  Divtna  Ralivg  who  avar  attandad  him,  I  can- 
not BucoMd,  With  that  aaalawtnaa.  I  aannet  fall  Truating  in 
Mim  who  fan  go  with  ma  and  remain  with  you,  and  ba  avary. 
whara  for  good,  lat  vta  eoBAdantty  hopa  that  all  will  yet  ba  wall 
Tm  Ida  cara  commanding  you,  aa  I  hope  m  your  prayara  you  will 
otmtmand  hm,  I  bid  you  an  affaotlotiala  farawall," 

I  hopa  you  wUI  baar  with  ma  today  whan  I  quota  from  and 
paraphraa*  in  a  way  a  portion  of  LlAooln'a  OattVaburi  Addraaa 
niia  to  my  mind  ahouJd  ba  burned  into  tha  haart,  mind  and  aoul 
uf  avary  induatrlallat,  of  avary  famiar,  of  avary  laborar,  and  of 
avary  laai  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amanoa  today  Wa  muat 
aavp  thla  Nation,  and  In  ordar  to  do  ao,  wa  muat  aaoriflca,  we 
muat  think,  wa  muat  riae  above  petty  jaaleualaa  or  (larty  ambit  lone 

Lat  ua  not  forgat  that  tha  poor  and  tha  aaady  hava  no  monopoly 
on  lntaUlgai\oa  or  honaaty,  and  lat  ua  net  forgat  that  tha  rioh  and 
the  powarnu  hava  no  monopoly  on  honaaty,  tatalliganoa.  or 
mtagrlty. 

I  would  laava  thaaa  worda  of  Unoola  with  you  today  in  tha 
hopa  that  they  may  inaplra  tha  paopla  of  thla  Nation  to  grandar 
Midaavor.  to  graatar  Inaplratlon,  Co  brtai  about  a  aolutlon  of  tha 

En>blema  that  thraalaa  our  NMloa  At  that  tlma  Unooln  aald, 
nd,  If  ha  wara  aUva  today,  with  a  alight  ehaaara  ha  would  aayi 
"Tha  brava  man.  llvlaf  and  dead,  who  atruffilad  hara  (to  mva  thla 
Nation)  hava  ooaaaoratad  It  far  abovo  our  poor  powar  to  add  or 
detract.  •  •  •  It  U  for  ua.  tha  living,  rather  to  ba  dadlcatcd 
to  tha  undnlahad  work  whleh  thay  who  foufht  hara  hava  thua 
far  BO  nobly  advanoad.  It  u  ratbar  for  ua  to  ba  hara  dadloatad  to 
tha  great  taak  raauUnlnff  bafora  ua:  that  from  tham  honorad  dead 
wa  taka  incraaaad  davotlon  to  that  oauaa  for  which  thay  gava  thatr 
laat  full  maaaura  of  davotloa;  that  wa  hara  highly  raaolva  thiat  thaaa 
dead  ahall  net  bavt  dlad  m  vam;  that  thla  Matloa  uadar  Ood  ahall 
have  a  naw  buth  of  fraadom:  and  that  tha  govammant  of  tha 
pa^la.  by  tha  paopla.  and  for  tha  paopla  ahall  aot  pariah  from  tha 

Unoolna  plaea  In  tha  baarta  of  Iha  paopla,  hto  proud  peoitlon  in 
tha  hlatory  of  thla  Nation  and  m  tha  optntoo  of  tha  world.  R 

aaoura, 

X  abaU  aavar  forgat  aoma  yaara  ago  aiaadlng  m  tha  room  la  tha 
city  of  Waahington  In  which  Unoola  dlad.  Thara.  history  talla 
ua.  at  hia  badalda  atood  Saoralary  of  War  Stanton,  and  whan  ha 
had  braathad  hia  laat  Stanton,  with  taara  atraaming  down  hia 
ohaaka,  uttarad  tham  prophatio  worda:  "Ha  baloap  to  tha  agaa 
aow, 

Amanoaaa.  ha  balonga  to  ua.  And  hia  Ufa  aad  hia  aMMrtndsm 
muat  alwaya  gulda  and  iBiplra  Iha  Amaitsftn  pacpla. 


Why  NiM  (  nnHliti>r  IIW»? 

KXTICNWHJN  t)K  UMMAKKH 
ua 

HON.  H.  JKKKY  VOOUHIH 
IN  TiiK  womr,  (IK  nKntrinKNTATivRi 

Mr  VtxiWMm  Mr  Mt>«Htlti>r,  It  la  dimniH  lo  unamtAnd 
thp  iTfuaal  of  Uii»  Wayi  and  Mwna  rummlttpa  in  ginht  a 
hfarlhg  at  thlR  afwilon  of  Coiigii»a«  on  thp  varloui  bllti 
whioh  providp  ft^r  nld^agf  paniloni,  plllipr  in  thp  form  of 
amwidmpnia  to  the  Hoclal  Swurlty  Art  or  through  aomg 
othpr  mHhod, 

Particularly  la  It  difBeuU  to  undffntand  why  a  bill  which 
has  thp  iiupport  of  mllllon«  of  propli*  throughout  the  Nation 
and  on  which  hearings  have  been  rcqviealcd  by  some  140 
Membora  of  the  House  should  be  denied  hearings. 

Perhaps  It  la  still  not  too  late  for  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  change  its  det'lalon.  1  sincerely  hope  they  will 
do  io.    I  have  aeveral  reasoiu  for  this  hope. 

TK«  ot.B-*ai!-rcrfatoN  MovaMtm-  la  nrKDAUiirrAL 

"nils  movement  for  a  general  old-age-pcnslon  syatom  In 
America  la  not  going  to  die.  Tha  main  reaaon  U  that  It 
h»i  arlgen  not  only  out  of  the  human  needa  of  our  old 
people  but  out  of  certain  fundamental  factors  in  our  proaont 
economic  situation.  In  one  lentenca  we  will  oontlnua  to 
have  a  powerful  old-age*penalon  movemant  until  Congroaa 
acta  bocauae  our  Induitrtal  lysiein  cannot  now  ilvt  am- 
ploymant to  our  older  people  and  yet  our  aoonomlo  gyatara 
aa  A  whole  can  only  function  deoantly  if  thoaa  lama  oldtr 
people  are  able  to  ooniume  their  ahara  of  our  national  output 
of  loodi.  Clearly  the  aniwir  to  tlUa  lUuaUon  ta  an  dd-aie 
ptnalwi  paid  aa  a  matter  of  right  to  all  Amtrloan  oitlMna 
who  are  beyond  Uia  age  whart  our  Induatry  oan  offer  tham 
emptoyment,  Ivan  mm  over  40  f\nd  It  a«tramai>  diaoult 
to  And  work.  No  one  boUevet  tha  timt  will  ooma  anin,  in 
thli  machine  age.  when  there  will  bo  tmploymant  opportunity 
for  people  over  00, 

llther  we  will  pension  them  in  a  decent,  fair  manntr  or 
elae  we  will  unjuaity  oondtmn  tiMB  to  pauptrtam, 
Boc!Ui,  aacuuTf  act  uMADaotura 

Many  peoplt  any  thai  wt  hstrt  tht  ■ootai  Stourlty  Aot 
and  should  depend  primarily  on  it.  It  covtri,  howtvtr, 
only  about  half  our  population,  and  really  amounU  to  a 
oompuliory-inauranct  achemt  into  whloh  taoh  worker  pays 
a  portion  of  his  wagta  to  rtotlvt  b«ok  from  tht  fund  vary- 
ing amounU  of  btntAU  afitr  ht  la  05.  Tht  mooty  oomta 
out  of  the  pooketa  of  tht  vary  ptopit  who  oan  Itaat  afford 
It  and.  Blnce  at  prtatnt  It  ia  not  p*ld  out  in  oorrtapondlng 
amounta  of  btnoAU  or  penalona.  tha  Immtdlatt  tfftot  of  tht 
gyatem  la  to  rtduct  ttmporaniy  tht  buying  powtr  of  tht  rank 
aad  flit  of  our  ptopit. 

If  thtrt  wtrt  tvldtnott  that  aptiidlly  and  aoon  far-rtsolu 
Ing  changtt  in  tht  Social  Steurlty  Aot  would  bt  uadartakta 
by  Congrtta  tht  iltuaUon  would  bt  dlfltrtnt.  But  I  oannol 
find  muoh  hops  that  thla  triU  bspptn. 

wo  MAtlO  rOtMOLA 

X  do  not  tubaeribt  to  tht  idta  that  thtrt  la  only  ont  irty 
to  aolvt  thla  probltm,  only  ont  bill  to  mttt  our  old-aft  ptn- 
gion  nttda,  or  ont  Individual  who  holdi  tht  ktyg  to  thla  whelt 
movtmtnt. 

IDt  tittntlal  things  art,  flrtt,  a  fair  tag;  ateond,  a  gtntrti 
Ftdtral  ptmion  paid  at  a  matter  of  right  and  net  ehmrtty; 
third,  the  inohialoa  of  all  dtlatng  of  over  00  fmn  of  agt;  and, 
fourth,  the  proraUng  of  tht  amounit  of  monty  rslttd  by  tlit 
Ux  to  all  irbo  art  tUgiblt, 

AU  alnoere  advooatta  of  old-ut-iptnilon  leglalation  ahould 
bi  shit  (0  unlU  m  ihMt  sina  tAd  prtmrtpitg;  sad  ttey 
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&hould  be  ready  to  consider  erery 
them.    If  hearings  are  held 
possible  all  the  major  siifgestlc^ 
pension  question  which  are  now 


possible  means  of  gaining 
'  shoiild  cover  as  far  as 
regarding  the  old-age- 
liefore  Ckingress. 


Therefore,  the  bill  cannot 

Treasury,"  since  no  more 

than  the  yield  of  the  tax 


IfOWT 


THX  cumui.  anx— H.,E.  4i»tt 

No  one.  however,  will  dispute  the  fact  that  mast  of  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  Nat  on  is  concentrated  on  H.  R. 
41 M.  That  bill,  therefore,  shou  d  be  the  one  on  which  the 
most  careful  study  of  the  Cong:  ess  should  be  focused,  and 
this  should  be  done  before  this  si  ssion  of  Congress  adjourns. 

Much  misunderstanding  ezisti  about  the  bill. 
as  many  people  beliere.  a  |20(  -a-month  i>ension  bill.  It 
merely  provides  that  the  rerenu  i  from  a  2-percent  transac' 
tions  tax  shall  be  proratod  amnng  those  over  60  years  of 
age  who  are  eligible  and  that  Ip  no  case  shall  more  than 
$200  a  month  be  paid  to  anyone, 
be  the  means  of  "breaking  the 
would  be  paid  out  in  pexisions 
jusUlted. 

WHT    WOT 

It  is  alwajrs  possible  to  amend 
amendments  to  H.  R.  4199  hav»  already  been  suggested. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  the  Co  ogress  undertook  considera- 
tion of  this  whole  great  question  of  old-age  pensions. 
Uons  of  old  iteople  througlM>ut  tike  Nation  have  been  told  we 
would  do  so. 

And  surely  America's  present  e  :onomic  need  demands  some 

^pourageous  action  to  meet  it.    Perhaps  H.  R.  4199  in  its 

exact  present  form  could  not    w  passed.    Perhaps  in  the 

omne  of  hearings  and  debate  it  could  be  improved.    No  true 

friend  of  this  great  movement  n  ould  object  to  that. 

But  It  is  very  dlfllcult  to  unierstand  why  140  Members 
of  the  House  and  millions  of  American  citizens  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  have  this  bill  considered.  The  movocnent 
for  a  general  Federal  old-age  i  tension  is  not  going  to  die 
out  or  disappear.  It  fits  too  w  ill  Into  the  basic  economic 
needs  and  problems  of  our  time. 

Sooner  or  later  the  committees  and  the  Congress  will 
have  to  reckon  with  that  moven  ent  aiKl  deal  carefully,  con- 
■tructively.  and  courageously  wltiji  the  legislation  it  advocates. 

Why  not  now? 


a  bill.    Certain  constructive 


Retention  of  C 


C.  C  Camps 


EXTENSION  O]  ^  REMARKS 


HON.  ALLEN  T 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Momdav. 


MA88ACX  US8TT8 


R|3»RESENTATIVES 
4.  1938 


Afirl 


tie 


axe 


ii 
admlnis  ra 


ICr.  TRBADWAT.     Mr 

of  the  addittonal  ftpproivlatlon 
eamps.  I  made  Inquiry   of  the 
(Mr.  WooMtDvJ  at  to  whether 
ner  for  eloalnff  May  31  would 
atlon  were  authorted.    Tliexe 
in  Massachusetts,  one  of  which 
ODder  the  policy  of  the 
out  refer«>o«  to  the  appropriation 
Th»  three  other  camps  in 
wide  Qreenllekl.  and  Pahner, 
Warwick  and  Oreaifteld  are  loca^ 
txic^  which  I  zepreaent.    I  have 
the  Tieinltiy  of  tbeoe  camiw  to 
them  retained  In  onler  that  the 
be  conttaoed  to  f'ffftr*'''^**''^ 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
ny  tanatij: 

Itli  ay  nwlMBl«aiiri»  —d  f 
OB  thM  list  wUl  b» 


II 


rvUJbMtt 


With  this  understandiiw  I  am 
ptiaUoD.  thereby  acting  In 


TREADWAY 


,  dmlng  the  consideratlcm 
or  cootinuation  of  C.  C.  C. 

gentlonan  from  Virginia 

camps  Usted  by  Mr.  Fech- 
contlnned  if  the  appropri- 

f  our  of  these  camps  listed 
at  FOrt  Devens.  and  Which. 

tion.  Will  be  cloeed  with- 

carrled  In  this  legislation. 

are  located  at  War- 

bMppaa  that  the  camiM  at 

in  the  congressional  di»- 

been  urged  by  residents  in 

everything  I  can  to  have 
#Qik  already  under  way  may 


the  following  reply  to 


ia 


»y  totbe 

czospt 


tfaat  ftii 

Anny  caaps. 


glad  to  vote  for  the  appro- 
aco^dance  with  the  wishes  of 


my  constituents,  who  have  very  positively  indicated  their 
T.iews  in  favor  of  retaining  the  camps  In  our  section  of 
Massachusetts. 

Prom  the  debate  which  occurred  while  the  measure  was 
under  consideration  it  appeared  that  other  communities 
throughout  the  country  are  likewise  anxious  for  the  C.  C.  C. 
«:ainps  to  be  retained  in  their  respective  localities.  The 
nearly  unanimous  vote  cast  for  the  bill  Is  plain  evidence  of 
the  feeling  about  the  retention  of  these  camps  for  such 
length  of  time  as  may  be  pos&lble  under  this  bilL 


>iational  Air  Mail  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


wF 


HON.  JENNINGS    RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  April  7.  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  A.  PARLEY.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

APRIL  2.  1938 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  New  York  City,  April  2, 
1938: 

On  May  15.  the  Poet  Office  Department  will  celebrate  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Inaugxiratlon  of  scheduled  air  miOl 
services,  and  In  commemoration  thereof  will  observe  National  Air 
MaU  Week — May  15  to  21.  Inclualve. 

The  generosity  of  the  Columbia  Broa*^' casting  System  In  making 
It  possible  for  me  to  dlscuos  briefly  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  during  these  two  decades  In  our  air  maU  services  la  greatJy 
appreciated,  and  It  Is  not  at  all  exaggeration  for  me  to  say  that 
this  progress  in  so  lew  years  has  been  such  as  almost  to  stagger 
the  Imagination. 

Twenty  years  ago  tonight  there  was  not  a  single  air  mall  or 
air  passenger  route  being  operated  in  this  country,  while  tonight 
we  are  operating  routes  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  ita 
territories  and  possessions,  and  to  numerous  foreign  countries. 

When  the  air  mail  service  was  inaugurated  on  May  15,  1978. 
the  schedules  called  for  a  total  flying  mileage  of  but  436  mile* 
dally.  Now  the  airlines  of  this  country  regularly  fly  upwards 
of  one  quarter  of  a  million  nraiea  every  24  hours,  and  they  trans- 
port in  the  most  modem  planes  yet  devised,  not  only  maU,  but 
also  passengers  and  express. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  taken  an  active 
interest  la  the  aviation  development  of  this  country  and  who 
when  he  must  be  away  from  Washington,  regularly  employs  ths 
Air  Mall  Service  to  keep  him  In  touch  with  the  affairs  ot  the 
Qovemment,  has  recognized  National  Air  Mall  Week.  It  Is  now 
my  prlvUege  and  pleasure  to  read  to  you  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  President: 

"Mt  Deaa  Ma.  Postmastxr  Gkntoal:  I  have  noted  with  much 
interest  the  plans  of  yoxir  Department  to  observe  the  twentieth, 
anniversary  of  the  Inauguration  of  Air  Mall  Service  on  May  15 
and  to  celebrate  this  event  by  the  observance  of  a  National  Air 
Mall  Week. 

"We  have  seen  the  Service  which  was  begxm  so  modestly  20 
years  ago  with  small  80-mlle-an-hour  planes  on  a  short  218-mU« 
route  grow  Into  the  world's  greatest  alr-transpca^tlon  system 
with  63.826  route  miles  over  which  the  most  modem  planes  last 
year  flew  a  total  of  more  than  70.000.000  miles,  transporting  not 
only  mall  but  also  passengers  and  express  at  speeds  undreamed  of 

Ul    Itf  US. 

"With  such  remarkable  growth  in  the.-e  two  decades  of  pioneer- 
ing we  may.  with  assurance,  look  to  the  next  decade  to  bring  even 
more  remarkable  progress.  I  shall  observe  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  the  commemorative  events  which  will  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  the  great  strides  made  In  aviation  and  the 
benefits  which  our  people  en)oy  through  the  Air  MaU  Service 
"Veiy  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     "PaAifKLXK  D.  Roosxvklt." 

Compared  with  present-day  alr-tranaport  operation  the  besln- 
nlng  of  otir  Air  Mall  Service  was.  Indeed,  most  humble  andUm- 
Ited.  As  we  look  back  over  the  short  span  of  20  years,  however 
we  find  that  when  the  Service  was  Inaugurated  on  the  short  21»- 
mile  route,  between  New  York  and  Washington,  there  was  great 
Interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  large  crowds  gathered  to  witness 
the  event. 

In  the  midst  of  the  throng  assembled  In  Potomac  Park  Wash- 
ington, was  President  Woodrow   WUson,   who,  although   occupied 
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with  pressing  and  tremendously  Important  wartime  duties,  con- 
sidered the  event  of  such  significance  that  he  left  the  White 
House  and  went  to  Potomac  Park  to  see  the  departure  of  the 
first  mall  plane  to  operate  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  epoch-making  event,  and  President  Wilson 
recognized  the  great  possibilities  of  a  new  type  of  transportation 
which  hEsd  its  beginning  with  that  flight.  President  Roosevelt 
recognizes  the  aviation  achievements  of  30  years,  and  canAdantly 
predicts  "even  more  remarkable  progreos"  during  the  next  decade. 

The  first  scheduled  operation  of  Air  MaU  Sendee  was  carried  on 
by  the  Army  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  after  a  few 
months  the  Department  took  over  the  operationa  of  the  planes  and 
also  constructed  and  maintained  the  flnt  atrwaya. 

After  experimenting  with  aervicee  on  the  route  between  Washing- 
ton and  New  York,  operations  were  transferred  to  a  transconti- 
nental route  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  In  order  to  make 
the  service  avaUaWe  to  as  many  people  as  possible,  several  con- 
necting feeder  routes  were  added.  At  first  the  transcontinental 
service  was  provided  by  a  combination  of  planca  and  trains.  The 
planes  transported  the  mall  by  day  and  the  trains  transported  it 
by  night 

Although  reasonably  sucoeflsful.  this  combination  of  plane  and 
train  service  did  not  sufficiently  expe^te  the  air  mall  to  make  it 
of  great  advantage,  and  it  was  so  poorly  patronized  that  there  was 
talk  of  Its  discontinuance.  However,  a  number  of  courageoiis  and 
dauntless  pilots,  insisting  that  It  was  possible  to  fly  regular  sched- 
ules at  night,  volunteered  to  prove  that  It  could  be  done.  A  dra- 
matic night  flight  over  an  airway  lighted  by  bonfires  convinced 
the  public  of  the  feasibility  of  night  fiylng.  assured  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Air  MaU  Serrtoe,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  first 
electrlc-Ilgbted-beacon  airway. 

The  development  of  the  radio  also  played  a  tremendously  Im- 
portant part  m  making  possible  the  conttnxiance  at  the  Air  Mail 
Service,  and  particularly  the  development  of  passencer  service.  In 
fact,  radio,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  development,  has  mad; 
possible  the  reliable  and  dependable  scheduled  service  which  we 
have  today,  and  I  am  advised  that  experts  are  of  the  opinion  that 
within  a  very  few  years  airplane  schedules  wiU  be  operated  on  an 
almost  100-percent  performance  basis,  as  compared  with  the  present 
performance  of  about  96  percent. 

In  the  earlier  years  private  capital  was  skeptical  of  the  possi- 
bUlties  of  air-transport  operations,  but  by  1938  private  capital 
had  become  so  Interested  In  aviation  It  was  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  discontinue  Government  operation  of  the  air-mail 
routes  and  to  turn  over  the  operations  on  these  routes  to  private 
contractors.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  passenger  azul  express 
services,  as  during  the  Government  operation  only  maU  was  carried. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  the  actual  operation  of  planes  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  beginning  of  inlvate  operation,  ths 
Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  ot  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
established  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining airways  and  supervising  the  operation  of  airplanes  over 
these  airways.     This  agency  has  done  a  splendid  Job. 

Aeronautical  engineers  and  alrj^ane  manufacturen  have  con- 
BtanUy  Improved  the  types  of  airplanes  until  today  we  have  fiylng 
over  the  air  routes  of  this  country  and  forelg^i  countries  the 
largest,  the  fastest,  the  safest,  and  the  best  types  ot  planes  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Multbnotored  planes,  the  ma- 
JCHlty  of  which  are  of  all-metal  constriction,  are  operated  on 
every  mall  route.  Alr-Une  executives  and  air-line  technicians 
have  met  and  successfully  solved  hundreds  of  operating  problems, 
and  are  at  present  engaged  In  the  solution  of  other  problems,  such 
as  fiylng  In  the  stratosphere  and  Utnd  landings. 

So  many  have  made  notable  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
aviation  that  It  Is  impossible  to  list  them  all  here,  and  yet.  I 
am  sure,  that  all  those  who  have  contributed  would  desire  to 
^Dln  me  In  paying  tribute  to  the  achlevementa  of  the  Wright 
brothers  whose  inventive  geni\is  and  indomitable  qilrlt  made 
flying  possible  and  who  have,  since  their  memorable  first  flight  at 
Kitty  Hawk  about  30  years  ago.  done  to  much  to  Improve  the 
airplane. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  development  of  air  trans- 
portation in  this  country  during  the  past  30  years.  In  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  alr-mall  service  713.000  pieces  of 
mall  were  transported.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  ended 
on  the  30th  of  last  Jime.  between  150.000.000  and  200,000.000 
pieces  of  mail  were  transported.  In  addition  to  this  tremendous 
volume  of  maU  more  than  a  million  passengers  flew  approximately 
529.000.000  passenger-miles,  and  more  than  9,000,000  pounds  of 
express  were  handled  by  the  airlines. 

Since  the  air-maU  system  was  established  30  years  ago.  more 
than  one  and  one-half  billion  pieces  of  maU  have  been  transported. 
Included  In  this  mall  have  been  thousands  of  articles  whose  value 
cannot  be  estimated — such  as  medicines  and  serums  Which  have 
been  rushed  by  airplanes  to  save  the  lives  of  seriously  UI  persona, 
and  to  prevent  epidemics  in  oonununiUes.  Large  aunas  of  money 
have  been  saved  to  Industrial  concerns  and  to  the  en^iloyees  of 
those  concerns  by  the  prompt  transportation  of  replacement  parts 
necessary  to  prevent  the  closing  down  of  industries  for  days  be- 
cause of  broken  machinery  and  because  these  parts  could  not  be 
immediately  replaced  in  tlte  communities  when  the  industries 
wa«  located.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dcdiars  have  been  saved 
In  interest  on  banking  and  other  financial  papers,  and  a  new  fa- 
cility has  been  provided  for  Uw  sooelerayaa  of  twlnfw  gsnendlj. 
LXXXin— App 80 
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It  te^therefore.  fitting  that  the  people  generaDy  Join  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  scheduled  air-mail  service  and  in  s  vailing  themselves  of  Che 
many  benefits  aiKl  advantages  afforded  by  this  service. 

Cooperation  in  the  celebraUon  of  National  Air  Mall  Week  Is 
being  enthusiastically  given  the  Poet  Oflke  Department  by  all 
postal  officials  and  employees,  by  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  by  dvlc  and  fraternal  organizaUons,  by  veterans'  organl- 
zaUons.  by  the  air  lines  and  the  aviaUon  Industry  generaUy.  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  To  ai::  of  these  I  wish  to  expieaa 
the  Department's  most  sincere  appresUUon.  and  to  give  ths 
Department '8  pledge  that  our  air-nuiil  services  wUl  be  improved 
and  expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


The  Record  Speaks  for  Itself 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav,  April  6.  I93i 


UTl'lZU  TO  OFFICIAL  RXPORTSRS  OF  DKBATSB,  AND  AKSWBI 

THBRXTO 


Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  my  letter  to  the 
chief  reporter  of  debates  in  the  House  and  his  reply  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  the  citiaens  of  our  country  who  be- 
lieve in  fair  play. 

w     .  ^  UAmca  80.  193a, 

Mr.  ALusTxa  CocHaan. 

Chief  Reporter  of  Debates, 

House  of  Repreaentativea.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  OiAM  UtL  CocBKAMS:  In  the  Waslilngton  Post  ot  yesterday, 
March  38,  the  following  was  a  part  of  the  daily  column  Over  tb« 
Coffee. 

"Between  the  time  a  Membo-  of  Conipvss  delivers  a  speech  oa 
the  fioor  and  the  time  It  appears  tn  the  CoNcaxssioHu.  Rsooui 
next  morning,  a  magical  Improvement  often  occuxs  in  hkt  grammar 
axKl  syntax. 

"Awkward  sentences  are  Ironed  out.  mni—ing  verbs  ai»l  oblecta 
Inserted,  prepositions  and  conjunctions  refitted  and  denta  In  ths 
meaning  straightened  out. 

••••••• 

"Members  get  a  chance  to  blxie-penctl  their  npearhtio  after  thoy 
are  transcribed  from  the  shorthand  note:s.  But  It  is  the  shorthand 
reportera,  unsung  editors,  and  copyreaders  who  put  the  polish  on 
the  prose." 

I  am  sure  you  and  the  other  reporteri  of  debates  in  the  Houas 
are  not  willing  for  the  statement  to  go  unchallenged  that 
reporters  correct  the  grammar  and  syntax  in  speeches,  iron  ou% 
awkward  sentences.  Insert  missing  verbs  and  objecta,  refit  prapo- 
Bttions  and  oonjunettona.  and  generaUy  straighten  out  dents  la 
the  meaning  of  Members'  speeches.  For  this  reason  I  am  wrltlnc 
you  and  reqtiesting  a  reply  so  that  I  can  insert  your  answer  In 
the  Racc«o  in  order  that  the  general  public  may  know  the  facta. 

Thanking  you  for  an  early  response  to  this  tetter  and  wttik 
best  wlahea.  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  youx^ 

Boss  A.  Coixnrs, 

Member  of  Congrem. 

Botrss  or  RxFKEsnvTaTTvss,  Umitiv  Statwb. 

Omcx  or  OmciAL  Rifoaiaaa  or  DsBATaa, 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  4,  1939. 
Hon.  Ross  A.  Coluivs. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dxaa  Ma.  Cou-ors:  Replying  to  yours  of  March  80: 
It  has  always  been,  so  far  as  the  writer  Is  aware,  and  la  now  tb» 
practice  of  the  Oflkrial  Reporters  of  Debates  to  correct  a  "Slip  of  the 
tongue"  or  some  obvious  grammatical  error  made  In  the  heat  of 
debate,  but  the  reporters  do  not  regard  t>i*mffifitg  ««  crasan  ot 
the  rhetoric  or  diction  of  Members,  and  under  no  drcumstanoes 
would  they  ever  change  the  substance  or  m«>«ning  of  a  Member'a 
speech.  For  all  practical  pm  puses  the  RaoosD  Is  a  verbatim  report 
of  the  spoken  word,  except  for  such  interUneatlons  or  »ti<imftw  ag 
a  Member  may  make  after  the  transcrtpt  of  his  remarks  has  bsia 
sent  to  him  for  revision,  before  appearing  In  the  printed  form. 

Jn  the  reoollectlon  of  the  writer,  ooverlng  a  period  of  30  yean  on 
the  floor,  no  complaint  has  ever  come  to  the  OOlelal  Reporteri  at 
Debates  beeaose  of  any  alleged  diange  or  addition  nuids  by  tbeat 
In  what  a  Member  has  said  on  the  floor  In  debate. 
Very  req>ectftiUy  youn, 

Alxxstks  Cocmaivs, 
OgieM  itftparter  of  Titfmtm, 
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APP 


The  ReorganJ  ution  Bill 


JNDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


HON.  RICHARD 

or  TXN14^SSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  AiriZ  7. 193i 


I  EPRESENTATTVES 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


M.  ATKINSON 


Mr.  ATKINSON.  B4r.  Speak  !r.  I  am  one  of  those  Demo- 
crats who  voted  to  continue  <  ebate  <m  the  reorgan^tion 
bill,  because  I  thought  and  no\ '  think  that  no  bill  affecting 
the  public  welfare  shouki  be  passed  without  open  discussion 
and  consideration  and  I  have  eimestty  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  proponents  of  the  pill,  as  well  as  the  arguments 
of  those  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Trying  to  be  a  true  and  f althl  ul  Representative  of  the  great 
people  I  serve.  I  have  carefully  weighed  the  judgment  of  my 
people  on  the  lasoe  tnrolved. 

To  me  it  is  a  glory  to  represmt  the  Hermitage  district  of 
Tennessee,  occupjrlng  the  seat  irst  held  by  Andrew  Jackson 
■ad  other  iUustrloua  TenneaBeei  ns.  tnchuling  the  beloved  Joe 
Bsrms,  recent  Speaker  of  this  I  [ouse  of  Representatives,  and 
like  them.  I  must  represent  thi^  wish  and  will  of  my  people, 
oiher  inAueoces  notwithstanding. 

The  proof  taaa  been  Introduce  d  and  while  my  dedaioc  may 
be  unpopular  with  many  in  tils  great  Nation.  I  believe  I 
am  reflecting  the  sentiment  ol  my  people  in  deciding  that 
I  cannot  lupport  the  original  bi  1.  as  introduced  in  the  House. 
without  certain  amendments  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
our  free  people. 

Reiterating  what  I  have  alieady  aaid  to  our  illustrious 
Caiief  Executive,  X  recognin  hi n  as  the  bead  of  our  party; 
I  admire  him  for  his  spirit  to  venture  and  to  dare,  for  his 
magnificent  performances  in  tt  e  past.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
rtand  by  him,  as  he  labors  to  nake  tiie  benefits  of  govern- 
ment extend  to  all  our  citizerry,  the  same  and  alike,  but 
onf  orninately  this  bill,  as  it  no  p  stands,  tiiough  milder  than 
the  Senate  bill,  would  have  Congress  make  concessions  to 
the  Executive  authority  neviT  contemplated  under  our 
tdieme  of  goveiumexit. 

All  tlie  cry  about  our  Chief  E  secuUve  wanting  to  be  a  dic- 
tator does  not  arouse  me,  for  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  no 
flOch  idea  In  mind,  and  eren  U  he  did,  it  Just  cannot  hap- 
pen in  this  country.  I  Just  io  not  want  to  violate  our 
ideals  of  government  in  makng  concessions  even  to  the 
most  homanitarian  and  conscentlous  President.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  coming  after  Prerident  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt 
teaves  the  White  Houae.  I  wan  ,  to  have  the  satisfaction  and 
setf-coQflcieusneai  of  knowing  iind  being  aliie  to  say  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  ^  ?orld,  I  would  not  violate  our 
ideals  of  government  by  matting  concessions  even  to  one  I 
love  and  admire.  It  Is  unfortunate  tliat  these  questions 
should  be  raised  at  this  time,  ^rhen  even  the  proponents  of 
tlie  bill  admit  no  partlcalar  got  id  can  come  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bin  tnto  law.  while  <  m  the  other  hand  they  admit 
the  people  are  aroused,  be  it  fi  om  propaganda  or  what  the 
source.    This  we  know,  the  peo  lie  are  fearfuL 

Our  dxity  as  real  representa  ives  is  to  banlA  that  fear. 
ne  efes  of  the  peoide  of  the  United  States  are  on  Con- 
gren.  We  have  a  dKldon  to  make:  if  our  failure  to  vote 
lor  tiie  tatU.  means  political  defeat,  it  is  much  better  to  re- 
tire from^  the  Concreas.  knowini  then  tiiat  we  voted  our  con- 
KlentlciKi  coDVictiona,  tmther  Lhan  heed  self-iotere^  and 
vote  coDtrazT  to  our  convlctloz:  b.  It  is  true  that  many  real 
■hitniBn  and  patrtota  have  suf  ^ed  temporary  d^eat  in  the 
past  fbr  fbOowtng  their  cuivlct  ona.  but  eventually  tliey  win 
eiit:  and  that  la  what  counts.  ¥e  are  thinking  of  this  Ood- 
Wsaed  Naten  te  tanns  of  centuries,  not  in  the  immediate 
future  and  our  Bttle  span  of  a  ntenparary  hf e. 

It  ia  uafoctanaia  that  the  Mropcxwnts  of  this  bU]  liave 
repaaftsAf  mada  Ihe  Mnlament  that  a  vote  against  tiie  reor- 
iani»tton  bill  ia  a  vote  to  dest  07  the  prestige  of  tiie  Presi-  1 


dent.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  idea,  for.  after  all.  the  pres- 
ent bill  does  not  conform  to  the  original  recommendations  of 
the  President. 

The  original  Brownlow  report  was  the  one  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President,  smd  even  now  the  President 
does  not  agree  with  the  Brownlow  report,  and  the  select 
committee  has  repudiated  same.  I  am  certain  that  the 
President  does  not  want  to  preclude  the  Congress  from 
expressing  its  views  for  or  against  the  bill  finally  brought 
out  by  the  select  committee. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  President  suggests  needed 
lerlslation,  with  the  final  authority  left  with  the  Congress 
to  accept  or  reject  the  President's  suggestions. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  President  is  trying  to  do  his  utmost 
to  benefit  the  Republic,  while  in  fair  manner  he  admits 
that  he  Is  not  always  right. 

If  we  can  work  out  a  reorganization  bill  siiltable  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country.  I  am  willing  to  do  so,  though  I  am 
not  willing  to  surrender  legislative  authority,  which  the  peo- 
ple have  reposed  in  this  body. 

I  am  not  willing  to  make  emergency  organizations  perma- 
nent. In  times  of  stress,  I  realize  that  emergency  organiza- 
tions are  necessary,  but  I  am  recognizing  the  fact  that  with 
the  emergency  past,  we  should  return  to  a  more  stable  basis 
and  follow  more  strictly  democratic  ideals  of  government. 

I  am  unwilling  to  set  up  autocratic  powers  in  one  Indi- 
vidual through  a  civil-servlce  administrator,  to  hire  and  fire 
countless  thousands  of  Federal  employees  and  to  blanket 
In  thousands  without  comp>etitive  exammation. 

I  think  the  bipartisan  control  of  civil  service  is  by  far  the 
best  method. 

Agreeing  with  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee In  the  House  [Mr.  RamspeckI,  it  Is  my  earnest  belief 
that  powerful  influences  are  at  work  to  recognize  only  college 
graduates  for  positions  under  Federal  emplo3mient,  and  while 
I  am  a  college  graduate  myself,  I  do  believe  that  safeguards 
should  be  retained,  giving  the  right  to  all  citizens  of  this 
country  a  chance  for  employment  with  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment. 

I  sma  equally  opposed  to  the  matter  of  education  being 
turned  over  to  Federal  control,  and  under  one  administrator, 
charged  with  numerous  other  duties,  because  I  think  that 
the  education  of  our  youth  should  remain  under  the  control 
of  individuals  Involved. 

I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  our  war  veterans 
being  subjected  to  the  probable  arbitrary  control  of  a  single 
administrator,  equally  charged  with  numerous  other  duties. 
My  experience  with  several  bureaucratic  set-ups  has  been 
most  disappointing  and  I  do  not  want  this  control  reduced 
to  one  single  bureaucrat  and  in  all  events,  I  want  the  right 
retained  in  Congress,  or  particularly  in  the  House,  where 
sit  the  real  representatives  of  the  people,  the  right  to  ap- 
prove, or  disapprove  the  actions  of  the  Chief  Executive  In 
reorganizing  goverrunental  departments,  by  either  concur- 
rent or  joint  resolution,  whichever  is  the  legal  course  to 
pursue,  my  mind  still  bemg  open  as  to  the  proper  procedure. 

I  love  my  President,  but  I  love  my  people  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  them  more. 

Ood  being  my  helper,  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  the  Hermitage  District  of  Teimessee.  If  I 
make  a  mistake,  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  mind  and  not  of  the 
heart. 

I  make  an  appeal  to  my  colleagues.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike :  Let  us  rise  above  partisanship  and  consider 
the  interests  of  our  people,  rather  than  cheap  and  selfish 
perscmal  Interests:  let  us  serve  the  interests  of  our  people. 
RepublicEUTs  and  Democrats  alike,  will  you  not  follow  this 
course;  the  United  States  must  live  and  survive;  we,  as  trus- 
tees of  this  Nation,  must  guarantee  its  safe  and  definite 
course. 

I  do  not  condemn  anyone  for  his  conscientious  convic- 
tions, but  I  commend  you  for  what  I  know  you  are  going  to 
do;  you  are  going  to  do  that  tiling  wliich  is  for  the 
interests  of  America. 
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We  are  living  In  perilous  times.  We  are  on  trial.  Let  us 
act  for  the  Interests  of  our  [>eople  as  a  whole,  announce  It 
to  the  world;  let  us  join  in  one  solemn  prajrer,  "God  save 
our  democracy,  the  United  States  of  America." 


$3,600,000  for  San  Antonio,  My  District  Pork 
Barrel?  No;  for  Better  Housing.  A  Letter  from 
Nathan  Straus,  Housing  Administrator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Mr. 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  2.  1938 
MAVERICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  proper  housing  and 


The  General-Welfare  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  H.  HILDEBRANDT 

*T^  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  7. 1938 

Mr.  HILDEBRANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  signed  the  pe- 
tition requesting  a  hearing  on  H.  R.  4199.  I  felt  that  this 
measure  went  a  long  way  in  providing  the  answer  to  a  very 
pressing  problem.  I  still  feel  that  way.  H.  R.  4199  Is  known 
as  the  general-welfare  bill.  It  is  not  Just  an  old-age  pension 
bill,  although  that  is  its  primary  purpose.  It  ic.  in  a  much 
broader  sense,  legislation  to  benefit  old  and  young  alilte 
through  the  agency  of  Increased  purchasing  power. 

This  l^islation  at  least  offers  a  definite  pten  whereby  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  will  be  improved  wtule  we  are 


slum -clearance  program  were  started,  several  million  men 
could  be  put  to  work.  It  Is  probable  that  more  than  a  tliird 
of  the  housing  in  America  Is  far  below  a  decent  standard. 

FoT  my  district,  I  have  induced  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  to  "earmark"  $3,600,000.  I  hope  tliat  other  Con- 
gressmen will  do  the  same,  because  billions  of  dollars  ought 
to  be  spent  on  better  housing. 

LATl'im    or    NATHAN    STEATTS    ABOTTT    HOXTSnni    TK    8AIV    AWTOWIO 

I  have  a  letter  from  Nathan  Straus.  Administrator,  which 
is  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Inteuok. 
United  States  Housing  Adthowtt. 

Washington,  April  7.  1938. 
Hon.  Maukt  Mateeick. 

Houae  of  Representative$. 
Dear  Maukt:  Let  me  tbaztk  you  very  cordially  for  your  support. 
orlglnaUy  of  the  Housing  Act,  and  more  recently  for  your  continu- 
ing Interest  In  the  success  of  that  act.  You  have  given  of  your- 
■elf  unsparingly  to  help  the  underprivileged,  and  especlaUy  to  help 
the  people  of  San  Antonio  and  southwest  Texas. 

This  letter  is  to  teU  you  that  the  earmarking  of  13.600,000  by  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  for  the  city  of  San  Antonio  gives 
me  much  pleasiire,  since  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  your 
own  city  will  be  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  these  funds  by  ap- 
plying promptly  for  a  housing  contract.  If  you  believe  that  the 
sum  is  inadequate.  I  know  you  wUl  arrange  for  the  local  housing 
authority  to  bring  this  appropriately  to  our  attention.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  such  action  be  taken  prcnnptly  as  the  relatively  small 
amounts  available  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  are  rap- 
Idly  being  exhausted. 

Please  be  assvired  of  my  sincere  appreciation  of  joui  coopera- 
tion.    If  there  is  any  question  that  you  have  In  mind  now  or  In 
the  future  as  to  our  program  or  policies,  let  me  know,  and  I  am 
cure  we  will  be  able  to  work  things  out  together. 
Ckirdlally  yours, 

Nathaj*  Stiaus.  AdministTator. 


giving  older  people  the  pensions  to  which  long  years  of  toll 
have  entitled  them.  These  people  have  reached  the  twilight 
of  life.  They  are  no  longer  agile  of  hand  or  foot,  but,  in 
many  cases,  they  must  remain  at  work  because  they  have 
little  or  no  money.  It  would  be  criminal  to  permit  them  to 
be  thro^-n  on  the  resources  of  pubUc  or  private  charity. 
They  have  helpej  produce  much  of  the  wealth  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  is  only  just  that  now,  in  their  last  years,  they  be 
given  back  some  portion  of  what  they  produced. 

The  purpose  of  any  sound  old-age  pension  bill  Is  twofold. 
The  aged  would  be  retired  from  the  necessity  of  work.  They 
would  be  provided  with  pensions  large  enough  to  insure  a 
decent  amount  of  comfort  and  security.  The  second  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  entire  country.  Through 
revenue  collected,  literally  billions  of  dollars  would  flow  into 
the  avenues  of  trade  and  would  remain  in  constant  circula- 
tion. Jobs  would  be  created  and  business  revived  by  the  en- 
larged busring  power.  And  gainful  employment  would  be 
provided  and  stabilized  for  many  of  our  younger  citizens  who 
must  now  depend  upon  work  relief  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

I  am  behind  this  legislation  Just  as  I  would  be  b^ind  any 
legislation  designed  to  spur  recovery  by  helping  those  in 
need. 


Living  Standards  of  European  and  American 

Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7, 1938 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PATERSON  MORNINa  CALL 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  by  printing  an  editorial  frcan 
the  Paterson  Morning  Call,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  I  present  the 
following: 

[From  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  of  April  6.  19381 

UTINC    8TAXDAUH    OT    ETJSOPZAH     AlfD    AMI3UCAIt 


For  those  Americans  who  may  too  easily  be  led  to  heUev«  the 
much-ballybooed  idea  that  the  United  States  la  a  aoctaUy  back- 
ward Nation,  that  Uttle  has  been  done  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  at  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  some  radical 
change  In  the  present  system  Is  essential,  we  recommend  they 
read  a  short  article  in  the  March  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
It  is  a  plain  analysis  by  Gerald  8wope  of  living  standards  In 
eight  European  countries  which  be  visited  recently,  compared  with 
living  standards  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Swope  used  as  a  yardstick  this  very  simple  and  practical 
question,  "How  long  mtist  an  American  work  to  earn  the  neoea- 
sltles  and  comforts  of  life  and  how  long  must  the  European 
workers  toll  to  acquire  the  same  benefits  7" 

And  here  Is  what  he  found  In  his  answers: 

A  European  works  from  4.6  to  12  boura  to  earn  «Daugh  money 
to  purchfue  a  basket  of  five  staple  foods.  An  American  woriw 
1.7  hotirs. 

It  takes  from  8J&  to  24  months  at  work  in  Suropeaa  countxlea  tA 
earn  enough  money  to  buy  an  automobile.  In  America  U  takaa 
only  4^  mcmths. 

It  requires  ttom  2.4  to  62  months  of  work  In  Buropc  to  buy  an 
electric  refrigerator,  and  only  1  mootb  at  work  In  the  United 
Statee. 

In  European  nations  1.2  to  34  hours  at  labor  are  required  to 
earn  the  price  of  an  Incandeacent  lamp.  In  Oie  United  State*  it 
takes  but  i2  of  an  hour.  And  to  buy  a  kUowatt-bour  at  cleetrle 
energy  for  the  lamp  In  Europe  it  requires  from  13  to  4S  minutes 
of  work.  In  the  United  States  the  money  to  buy  such  energy  M 
earned  in  only  3.0  minutes  at  work. 

This  would  seem  to  show  that  In  democratic  America  the  workor 
Is  immeasurably  better  off  than  his  fdlow  workers  la  Burapeaa 
countrlea. 
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Prerentioii  of  War  Profiteering: 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

or  WEST  yncmiA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Aprii  8  (leffislative  day  p/  Wednesday.  January  5). 

193i 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  BOM.  RUSH 


D.  HOLT,  OP  WEST  VIROINIA 


BpCBCh 


Ux    HOLT.     Mr.  President, 
b«Te  printed  in  the  Ricord  a 
r»dlo  on  April  S.  Ift38.  decline 
prevent  profltccrlng  In  time 
taurdena  of  w«r  and  thui  proTl|te 
and  promote  pea^." 

There  being  nu  objection,  th^  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsoora.  u  foUowi 


ask  unanimous  consent  to 

delivered  by  me  over  the 

^th  proposed  legisLatlon  "to 

war  and  to  equalize  the 

tor  the  national  defense. 


ItM  Mil  oBdar  «ooeM«r»tloa  lU  ••  that  lU  purpoat  la  '*to  pr«> 
vtct  proflt««rtng  In  time  of  wv  uu  to  •qualtat  the  burdrna  of  war 
KnA  thua  provtda  for  ttM  natKm*  dafenac  and  promot*  p«ao<>  ' 
That  aounda  aioaUant.  If  U  did  th  Mt  thlnfa.  I  would  favor  It  It 
la  vary  important  in  aalUag  a  MU  ti  tha  pubUe  to  bava  a  |ood  title 
and  to  «i^«aa  a  food  purpoa*  It  ■  not  tha  tltla,  howatar.  that  la 
th«  law  It  la  that  pan  of  tha  Mil  Ikat  follow*  the  enacting  clnuae 
that  axpraaaaa  what  the  bill  wtU  do. 

I  know  of  BO  battar  argumant  bat  can  ba  uaad  In  oppoaition 
to  thia  ptaoa  of  leglalattoB  than  to  -aatf  tha  bill  ttaalf .  Ut  via  read 
tha  provtalona  ta  thejr  appear  in  thi  propoaad  laglalatlon 

Pirat  lacUoo:  "That  whan  Oongriaa  ahall  declare  war,  the  Prent- 
dam  la  authorlBBd  to  daunnlaa  lad  publicly  proclaim  it  to  b« 
unlawful  to  buy.  Nil.  laaaa,  or  ottarvtae  eontrmct  for  any  article, 
aerTioa.  or  right  or  Intaraat  la  property,  anumeratrd  in  auch  procla- 
mation or  prodamatlona,  at  a  bighir  raU.  rant,  prioa.  oomniiMion, 
eompanaatkan.  or  raward  than  waa  it  affaet  at  a  data  or  data*  d^tor- 
tnuutd  and  eat  forth  la  auch  proolaiiauon  or  prtiolamaiioita  " 

Who  seu  the  rata,  rant,  prlea.  eommlaalon.  ctmtpeuMtiun.  or 
rawardv  Tha  Praaldant  Doaa  ha  lo  ao  with  the  eonaunt  of  Con- 
iraaat  No.  ba  alooa  has  tha  poiar.  b  thara  any  appeal  from 
hia  daetatonT  Nona.  That  provtaUn  doaa  not  aay  that  any  nf  the 
rataa.  ranu.  prlcaa,  oommtaaioBa,  or  other  nanird  r<«WKrd«  hAvn 
aayihuig  to  do  with  war.  It  maaj  a  that  the  Praaldant  alofte  can 
•at  tha  rant  on  your  projpartv  I «.  and  ha  alone,  can  tell  yuu 
vhathar  you  aan  or  aannef  aalt  or  aaaa  yo\ir  property 

•ut  bM  ua  proeaad  lo  tha  mooiw  aaetlon.  h  atataa  'Whenever 
the  Praaldant  datarmlnaa  that  any  rtailmum  price,  rent,  rat«k  ouni- 
mlaaion,  rompanaatkm,  or  raward  pravioualy  proclaimed  un(l(>r  ■i^c 
turn  1  ahaU  be  aiJtMtad  aithar  upeard  or  downward,  ha  la  »uUM<r> 
lawl  le  aMlia  aad  pubUoly  prtMleai  auah  adjuatmant,  and  -uoh 
•dJuatad  maiUaun  ahaU  bava  iha  ull  fimia  and  affett  uita#r  uu» 
aof  of  Iha  prlat,  rent,  rata,  ponun  Mltm,  oompaiMatum,  ur  rawaru 
bafora  atteh  MljAntmnt " 

Wht)  can  ahange  the  amouni  at  prlte,  rant,  oonimUMinn,  mm- 
Denaaituit,  Of  rtvaid*  Tha  praMtaul  Dnaa  ha  du  m>  wiui  u\a 
mnaaiil  of  Oongtaair    Ni>i  ba  aioi  a  b««  tha  puwar     U  \\m*>  an 

«peal  frum  bia  daelaion*  itona,  fiiai  maana  Jvtai  wr\ai  n  aav* 
a  PraMdtm  alane  tan  ifJUM  my  rata,  prtae,  iHimmtaamii  ^^ 
rem  upward  iim  devnwarC  Tliit  MeaiM  any,  huI  jitai  ibt»a« 
WMM  ataeiliMi  war 

yt  via  ItM?  ^  iHlten  I  wHiefc  MalMi:  "Durtni  tmh  lima 
at  war  i^«  hiiMiiiH  M  «ut)Hif«id  N»  determiitf  rM  m^wn  mw* 
mm  tnm  time  la  itmi  \\m  inate  (ai  reaMMfeet,  milvfiwial  Uh. 

laattMita,   mky      ""    '""   "  " -^'-     -   '■'  ^' 

»t¥af  tihm 

pjMja  ftir  Mie  er  resale  ay  ^,  i^aeerf m»4ii^  fhaii  iHfM  ba  n^aeaaar y 


km  aevvivm,  and  werrUf  if  lamwtwtiiy  ai«li«n«»« 
llnveffimfiil  MMiM'    neluillHt  rea¥^<^^»inii  n\mi«< 

m... .. m  resale  by  the  tpm  im»4ii,  ^inHeM  ba  n«i«e«aafy 

THeieuMih  sueh  aaiilwM  Htall  it  ei  f^mm  by  lite  rre^idam  «««  iha 

!.''it'*Lri'*il*-y.  l''fy?-'*!I^J'*y  MJJ»  >•»  '•^  "•'^••■•ry  and  aubbwl  »t« 

mea  wmaimmat  eeempiMMiai  rume<  imi  regwatiiNis  is  HS  may  lira* 

mlM^e  and  aubllaitf  iinMialm  '*  ^^  ^ 

Whu  daletm(i«Ni  Iba  raanureea,  w  ibU<*  aarvit^,  aeaurtir  tic  ••iim< 

Elf  eeilmnaee  eyer  vbleH  b*  baa  anntfetf    Ttva  >rae««iaM» 
la  ia  wlMlli  ibe  mmsmii  •   CbNUMs*    Nai  be  aUMia  baa 
►ewer  ^ js^H>e»|^  aa  iy»[jr»>y  Utat  il»»H»<*>h»    Mmv 
Wiil*   WMUMH '      ■■   llWillpI    wwP  1 

sab  be  laben  ever  bt  the  weaidaat 
piisiilbn  Uie  rtusa  and  regvlalia 

eia»  WB  ^^^^^^pw  iw  ^^^wpwi  a  wna 

^^alAaad     ka    ^^m^ammm      HlllAb 


ilaauittihf    Hm\»     What 

mtbe,  MlUt  ra<»|fury,  eMt^ai^a 

f  be  deetrea  m  d«  le.   H#  ibaa 


deal  demapis  iKe  Iminedisb*  ti 
tCTiM^ftait^Sffrtgi  a!  XSm  ^' 


"Ttkal  lb  lb*  even  I  uf 

iMdimiial  ti(  Iha  (Nraai. 

VKe  mlitary  litabl(aii> 

•utberMed  la  dran  iniM 

msabsfi  «l  Uie 


unorganized  mlUtia  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  subject  to  such  conditions,  exemptions,  rules,  and 
reirulatlone  as  the  President  may  prescribe  and  publicly  pro- 
claim." Who  has  the  power  to  draft  any  man — your  husband 
your  brother,  your  friend  -Into  military  service?  The  President. 
Does  he  have  to  consvilt  Congress''  No:  he  alone  has  that  power. 
I.s  there  any  appeal  from  his  decision'  None  What  does  that 
section  mean?  Unor^^anlzed  militia  mean.s  civilians  not  In  mili- 
tary service  The  section  means  that  the  President  can  draft  mjy 
man  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31.  He  may  exempt  anyone  or 
any  group  that  he  desires.  He,  and  he  alone,  has  the  power  over 
the  men   of   that  aije. 

Let  U.S  proceed  to  section  ."i,  which  rea,,  "During  such  time  of 
war  the  President  is  authorized  when  in  ..is  opinion  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  war  render*  It  advisable,  to  require,  under  such 
rules  ftnd  reijulatlons  as  he  may  establish,  the  registration  of  any 
or  all  individuals  enpaer-d  m  the  management  or  control  of  any 
Industrial  establishment  designated  by  him  Individuals  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  required 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Government  as  civilians  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  preacrlbe  " 

Who  can  force  every  factory  worker  In  America  to  register  and 
muster  him  into  service  in  any  capacity?  Who  can  regiment  every 
Individual  in  America''  Who  set*  the  rules  and  rag:ulatlons?  The 
Prealdent  Does  he  do  no  by  consulting  Congress?  No;  he  alone 
has  that  power     la  there  an  appeal?     None. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  any  factory  worker,  any 
Individual,  can  be  muitcred  into  Oovernment  aervlca  under  auch 
rulea  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  and  the  President 
alone 

Section  e  of  the  bill  atntes  "During  auch  time  of  war.  the  Preal. 
dent  la  authorlEed  from  time  to  time  to  determine,  and  to  publicly 
proclaim,  what  cIilmwr  of  public  service,  real  and  peraonal  property, 
or  rights  or  interest  therein,  and  what  classes  of  owners,  dealeri. 
exportara.  Importers,  maniifact^irers,  or  producers  of  any  article 
or  con\mudlty  tliall  be  required  lo  operate  or  to  ba  operated  vinder 
llre'iaea  to  fix  rnrrtltlons  of  such  Ucensen  And  to  grant  Ilcenaea 
under  such  conditions  After  tvich  determination  and  proclama- 
tion by  the  President.  It  shall  be  vjnlawfvil  for  any  auch  determined 
claiwea  to  operate  or  to  be  operated  without  or  In  contravention  erf 
•vich  license  Proi'Wed  TT\at  ihii  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
pvihllcation  or  dlstrihuiion  nf  newspapers    perlndleala,  or  book  a  " 

Who  haa  the  jxiwrr  to  license  every  huslneaa  In  America?  Who 
haa  the  power  to  require  nnd  fix  oonrtltlons  under  which  every 
bualneas  will  oi-terale?  T>ir  President  r>oes  he  conault  OongraaaT 
No;  he  alone  hns  thst  power  l»  there  anv  appeal?  None  What 
doaa  ihl»  aectlon  mean''  ft  means  that  the  President  can  and  will 
reuulrtte  fverv  hu»lnes»  in  Amerlcn  determine  how  It  ahall  ba 
operated  who  will  work  who  will  iu>t  work  what  they  sell,  what 
they  do  not  sell  and  t unipletrlv  control  evet v  action  of  the  opera* 
lion  of  every  business  except  newspapers  and  pnbllahera  iectlon  7 
of  the  bill  reada 

"Durinit  atich  time  of  war  the  Praaldetit  i«  nuthorlaad  to  datar« 
mine  and  publicly  proclaim  the  order  nf  priority  In  which  any 
owner  mamifiulurer  rtealet  producer  exporter  Importer  tit 
public  service  in  the  TTnlied  Nfates  shall  nil  orders  or  traniin<irt  OT 
deliver  anything  or  furnUh  power  or  service  nf  nny  kind  " 

Who  luii>  tlie  |i.i*ii  1,1  tieiennlnr  whether  any  peraiin  may  flJl 
an  order  whether  sny  perwm  may  deliver  any  prodtict,  whether 
one  n\erehant  may  and  anotiier  nierrhant  msy  not  aell  auodat 
The  Praeldent  |Ii<«n  he  eon.uli  with  ('uh«rea«?  Noi  he  alone  has 
lliMl  powiii      |i  there  Hh  apiMMl  '     No 

Wli.»l  <tti««  till.  .t>.  iiuu  lue.ui "  II  ineiiiKi  that  the  Praauieni  can 
at  his  deelre  wiUuiui  anv  reBtruliun  .,ts  what  merohain  may 
niien  hln  (h(tii«  Mh.ii  iuok  h.tui  iitay  nell  lil>  pnxluiila  what  inef'. 
tli-^nl  mi»y  iifiuei  V'Mi  )iur>h»M'»  He  \\{,\\  retu««i  niia  iu><h'hanl 
M\e  Muhi  ahtl  ^tinlK  shother  mervhanl   Mii*  aama  riihl 

ae«<UM()  H  |«  a  lUnhiUMM  HmtuiM  11  iw.uU  lIunuM  auoll  um* 
of  ♦«!  il>e  HienhliHi  u  .i>illniii»i<tl  i»i  I'lenle  tni  (he  (llHallon  uf 
•  ut'lt  wsi  .iMly  iMeh  anstieu.  U.t.utU  iir  luitditlaaUiDa  UithtMlHH 
M>«»  atoitKivtHKUl  .«r  Mpo'Mrttv  pptwototwl  shd  ii»  i|e«|gii«le  aiteikls 
o(  a«t«M.Ui«  111  wseitue  «hi  li  |MitliMh  •«!  Iili.  |'>>Mi>i«  na  he  htaV  Ul»aill 
i»».i>MMry  ami  |ii<>|t«i»  *i»  aii<>iitH|tit«h  the  i«Mr|tiwe  til  \\\\»  ^i\\  jhif 
IMM  •*i.U  tune  t»l  w»M  lis  u  atiMhitlee.l  ii.  Miahe  »m\\  ^HtMMorary 
leat«t«ttM>'lt«**(i^*  ••<«))  ItHiulwi*  h|  naeiuhvw  aashelea  sMil  iMiteatil 
still  tlin«lMH»  MoMtMit  Mitl  In  (t«t\«fnt  h'Hiti.itrtj'Uv  attt'h  <lt|ilea, 
powsi*  iiott'^ititii  rtttitU  ahil  |)»)««iitiiel  tta  he  itiav  tlaani  itevaas 
aar»  h^f  lite  i»'<»itlt».i  111  ih..  war" 

Wlin  li.».    tj.f   ii.i.Mi    t.i  <  ii<«Mt«s  the  sttHie  itnv-st niMattl   utttattiaa* 
iittivf    Willi  lan  «iiiiiH>ttt<  htoiii  n»  he  )|ii«it«.«'    Who  ii«h  leaMaiiaa 
all   MoveilMitenl    »«»n>ai(«   m    auetit  ixa*      |  hs   |«)<«M|tieHI      '' 
t««mMili   Win*  i%tHufa<isi»     No    hi.  almie  ha*  thai   httwar 
an  aii|*a«tf     Hit 

Wha(  t|»n»«  ihal   ittenti"     |l   iiiettha  llt.»l   l|i»  Hti>altlehl; 
♦rt>l  every  fuitetion  nf  iritv«iiiiin,.»ii      it    hti**ths  Ihal   |» 
|*hMM*nl  maiw  limes  i»\..«e  pMi**!'  than  Hk  t'Vsn  aaked  f?»i'"in  iiia 
MievMtlye  riMttiftttteaUiMi  »«ili 

MMMItih  III  att^lea  lh«i  snv  viM|«lh.ti  of  any  "|iiiti<laMmtltMV  «»rdari 
nils  or  tvtfulalloit  tttade  ihitll  he  flu...'  n,i(  s«eep«||ni  ilOOlXIO 
i»r  ImiHlmiiisil  fttr  not  nneefMiihg  i  ynwi  ,.t  utii  h  Misi  meshs  Ihal 
II  Ilia  I^Mldattl  laeuea  a  ruia  or  mdei   lit  Wiuthititloii  and  yuu 


t»«ies   hS 

la  tbare 

will  \\^m^ 
Mlvea    Iht 
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Ttolate  that  rule,  order,  or  regulation,  no  matter  how  small  It  may 
be.  you  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  1100,000  and  1  year  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Section  11  sets  out  certain  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Inveetlgatlons.  Now,  take  a  br«ath  and  refer  to  the  bill 
again.  If  you  buy.  sell.  lease,  or  contract  for  anything  In  viola- 
tion of  the  President's  orders,  rules,  or  regulations;  If  you  sell, 
rent,  or  accept  a  comjiensatlon  for  any  i^xluct  of  yotir  aervlca 
higher  or  lower  than  the  President's  order,  rule,  or  regulation;  If 
you  own  a  factory  or  ston  and  violate  any  licensing  provision,  rule, 
or  regulation  set  out  by  the  Pesldent;  If  you  do  not  register  and 
live  up  to  every  rule  and  regxilatlon  for  any  employment;  if  you 
violate  any  of  these  or  many  other  things,  you  are  liable  to  be 
fined  $100,000  and  sent  to  Jail  for  a  year.  Does  Hitler,  Stalin,  or 
Mussolini  have  more  fwwer?  This  bill  Is  an  attack  upon  democ- 
racy. This  bill  Is  fascism  at  Its  worst.  This  bill,  under  a  good 
title  and  false  colors,  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  freedom.  Where 
In  the  bill  Is  there  any  provision  against  profiteering?  Where  Is 
there  a  limitation  of  profit?  Where  doea  It  promote  peace?  The 
bin  does  not  preserve  peace.  It  doea  not  prevent  profiteering. 
Let  us  stay  out  of  war.  but  if  we  do  go  to  war  let  us  keep  our  de- 
mocracy. They  say  there  is  no  danger,  but  I  love  my  country  too 
much  to  take  a  chance  In  building  the  framework  for  its  possible 
deetructlon.  however  remote  that  possibility  may  ba.  Deooocracy  la 
loalng  ground  throughout  the  world.  Our  counUj  needa  protection 
against  further  invasion.  We  cannot  afford  to  aacrlflca  the  libar- 
tles  that  have  made  America  great  and  that  stand  guard  against 
tha  isma  that  flaunt  democratic  principlaa. 


Alien  Criminals  in  America 


Submerged  Lands  Containing  Petroleum  Deposits 
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or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  B  (IcQislatiiit  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 

19i8 


IDrrORIAL  FROM  THI  PIOPLI-8  DAILT  WORLD,  FIBRUART 

as.  i»ag 


Mr.  SYK.  Mr.  President,  on  Auffuat  20  lait  year  the  Sen- 
ate paaeed  Senate  Joint  Reiolutlon  aOB.  which  had  aa  Ita 
purpoee  the  eitabllahment  of  title  of  the  United  Statei  to 
certain  lubmeried  landi  containing  petroleum  depoelta.  The 
Joint  reaolutlon  la  now  pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  connection  with  the  Joint  reaolutlon  X  should 
like  10  offer  for  the  Rgcoao.  and  aak  unanimous  oonNnt  to 
have  printed,  an  editorial  entitled  "Alias  Herbert  Hoover," 
published  In  tho  People's  DaUy  World  of  Monday,  Fsbruary 

ai,  1091 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rgoosa,  as  follows: 

II  li  alrfthie,  m  prhaM  u  lani  aa  ilraime  sUer  ell  thai  vHh 
sll  Iha  avipuHMtad  viHiiaAfie  t4  atiah  mmH  as  the  Una  Aagalai 
llmae  111  tiaKair  Mf  tlia  imliti*  it  reatalhaA  fat  OwaireMMan  MfMHf 
N  MHm>  nf«a  ut  ('aliriifiuei  euteiaiiill»|  prefrentvei,  le  eaiieie 
jual  who  la  lnttiiKi  Iha  viailareai  all  IMdii 

tlia  f««>inff  tli«4>ii  k  TeftnlHNl  (Hir}i<ifiil<w  ifivinila  relher  Inna* 
(HiHl  (Uiaaii'l  l«v  tHieatt'l  avail  amtli  tt(  i»ll  iviat  ftuitlia  sad 
leimiitala  Nmi,  nam  MauraaaHiNilvt  Mmm^  IhU  rteeh  anil  ler< 
itdMal  imaiiiaMi  «mv»N  •  iitafl  el  M\  lif  pettfila  mm  Have  lie  rtflni 
Itt  II 

Aitti  WtU)  Mti  yuM  aiimtiiaa  Ivirhi  liahiMl  (hsl  ^m\k  siiil  larminit 
tti|iuiMiiMiiv  HtMie  tiiuer  ihan  Hit  greet  fiiiiiiaer,  Ur  mmeri 
lti«<tvei  whtt  la  viaiiiMH  K\inMt«  Hi*w  mnpeaadly  iuai  lit  raitaw  iilH 
aiM|MAihia)M>eahli>a  Itiii  wliii  la  iwamlHilf  f*ar«mi  le  lilffk  oUl  HmM 

Pmm\W\\\  h\f  III*  ureater  il«iry  o*  laa  NanuMlran  |*ariy  Ths 
ai>in<<  IHm  R  k  iVrmiiiNl  i^irjitifaiiiiH,  illti  Mr  Miievar. 

t'aiiriiniiaiia  ihtniUt  wrilf  thair  (!Xinir»Mim«n  ■upiMtrllni  ihi 
NeiiNie  raMtlvnioii  piubllhg  (ha  Uuvarnmalil  Id  Ulii  iMMMMMlnit  ttf 
ihaaa  ull  nalda  And  liMi  airaeily  likaii  shouia  be  reflalmvd  hy 
(Itivariimaiit  Mill 

lliia  Uriiiaa  u\i  »|riii  Iha  fiuaaiien  itf  rallivini  fannafa  of  Uiallon 
by  a  aemaltfa  las.  Hi  R))|ily  im  Hlra«lM  weal\)i  nt  this  son  rroM 
eur  miM  iHiuniifvtl  ramHiriiea  tus  l*eoMli'i  Worti  lUhheris  Um 
igveraiise  lai.   Wi  UiUUi  aU  pnifNiSlves llMuM.  aisa.  ^^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FYiday.  April  8  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 

1928 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBKRT  R.  RBTNOLDS    OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  APRIL  7,  1938 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmoua  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoid  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Criminal  Aliens  in  America."  which  I  delivered 
last  evening,  Thursday.  April  7.  over  the  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rigors,  as  follows: 

Ladlaa  and  gentlemen,  I  dealre  to  dlacuaa  with  you  thU  aTe> 
nlng  tha  aubject  of  undealrabla  and  criminal  allena  in  our  midat. 

On  June  14,  1997,  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlvea  paaaed  a  bill 
known  as  the  Diea  alien  btU.  It  la  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Immigration.  This  bill,  If  paaaed  and  when  ex- 
panded aa  planned,  would  permit  thoiwanda  upon  thoxuanda  rf 
alien  undealrablea.  lawbreakera,  and  canmlnali  to  remain  In 
America.    This  bill  should  and  muat  be  defeated. 

We  live  m  an  age  of  apeclalliation.  It  la  no  longer  poaalbla  for 
one  In  public  or  private  life  to  become  a  ntlifactory  Jack  of  all 
tradea.  When  the  cltlaena  of  North  Carolina  honored  me  with  a 
seat  in  the  United  Stataa  Senate  I  raaliaad  that  tha  beat  way 
that  I  could  be  of  the  moat  benefit  to  my  State  and  my  Nation 
waa  to  Intereat  myaelf  actively  in  oeruin  aelactad  aubjacta.  and 
following  up  the  work  of  my  North  Carolina  pradacaaaora  in  the 
Senate,  I  choae  for  apeclalliation  the  a^ibjacta  of  Immigration, 
foreign  alTilra.  and  military  matters.  And  ao.  In  ■paelallilng  I  have 
found  that  it  ia  Juat  aa  important  to  kill  a  bad  blU  aa  If  la  im- 
portant to  paaa  a  eood  one. 

It  la  about  a  bad  bill,  tha  Dlaa  bill,  H.  II  8S91.  that  X  want  to  talk 
to  you  flrat.  Thla  ao-oallad  Diaa  daportatlon  bill  u  in  affaot  the 
fovirteenth  reviaed  version  of  legialatlon  propoaed  by  oartala  organ- 
iaad  foreign  groupa.  intaraata.  and  innuanoaa.  and  iponaorad  by 
caruin  Department  of  Labor  oAclala.  I  am  informad  that  propa- 
gandlata  by  deltbaraU  mUrepraaantatlona  hsva  misled  tha  publlo 
and  fooled  It  into  baliavini  that  thli  oblactlonsbla  b*U  la  aa  alien 
daportatlon  or  aipuUlon  bill,  when  in  truth  aod  la  fact  it  is  an 
alien  Importation  bill,  What  av  daatra  la  s  bill  thai  will  eipal 
and  deport  from  thU  country  undealrabla  and  orimlnal  aliens,  and 
not  one  that  will  bring  mora  undaalrsbla  and  orUalnal  aliens  to 
Ihii  country. 

Tha  Dlaa  bill  would  not  only  permit,  by  admlnlitratlvt  Indul* 

Knoe,  tha  criminal  and  undaeirabla  allena  slraady  bera  to  remain 
>ra,  but  It  wovild  encourage  othart  to  anler  lUaialli  la  Ibe  bope 
of  aeourlng  adminislriUva  otamsoey  by  marrymf  an  Assertetn 
woman,  sdopUif  s  ebttd.  at  baviai  an  unele  and  auil  bert,  and  lia 
Uha 

This  Dies  bill.  If  pasted,  would  sil  s  preeedant  for  lbs  rwlbtr 
wealsnlni  nf  aur  esisuni  HvadMiuan  tftpanalkm  sialulet,  SMTfan* 
latns  diiersiianary  suUiArlli  la  nutlinf  lbs  ls«  atver  eenlaliifi  la 
ly  pievleua  wh  bill  Me  neartniii  wars  iverjeld' oil  it^l*  ^m  blfl 
tht  Neuss  Ofimmities  mi  Immifrailan.  ll*  blU  was  rwNinsd 
lbs  Neuse  (MimnMliee  thi  day  afler  U  was  Iniroiufwd.  If  Im 
ibsn  K  auerum  al  ins  lOHimiitei   il  was  Miisd  bi  1^  f 

Biisiii|iran»tist<Ni,  wtibeui  s  mm  vaie,  tniTimiuli  bi 
I*  iMisie  MM\tM  It  li  uiitANieriMiii.  |Hd  lis  pmmm  wful^ 
bMinnina  al  ina  dtiiruf ilaii  af  eur  MimiM|  ibidMisiile  tifiiiil 
rMirt«>M«b  i^<l  mTiih  dstterla^af)  Iswii,   Iv 


insn 


»h>tli»b  imd  aliSH  duNwlaliaA  Iswii,   Ivery  arfvimeil  Kt 


be  miMS  in  Hn»  «it  lbs  was  bin  nuh^  bt  madi  in  Tavar  uf  rt Mallng 
vtriuiliy  all  eRliUHi  inunlfrailafi  liw|.  ind  la  <ip»ii  vlli  tul 
immlgHilian 
wnals  wttrlil 


vtriuMly  all  eRliUHi  inunlgraiian  liwi.  ind 
immlgHiiian  gales  M«d  la  leip  titrt  ine 


aMn  will  tul 
iilta  siiiiilAals  m  lbs 

AiHtfimini  IA  ibt  liissi  dsia  snd  biil  svailsbl*  mfarmallMi 
ibsr*  art  in  Ibt  Unllad  Htalai  loday  ever  ll.oou.OOOiieHMiiti  uneifi* 
ttlayedi  In  iddiiinn.  ibsr*  srv  liuw.Mo  mily  miri  iimt  tmMemi. 
ini  ftbeut  mmm  en  rtliw  Aiwordini  la  lbs  bwn  dismilriiied 
•sllmsiaa  t  wan  ebiain  ihirt  ifUMl  be  btiwaen  nvt  snd  aavtn 
nillliaii  alifns  la  eur  nauniry.  tlie  Isal  iilleisl  sni  aniy  reliabls 
niNal  ilailsiles  li  Ibt  IMO  tentui  Ate«irdin«  t«  Ibal  tensvis 
ihtft  wtrt  1000,M0  ailtni  in  ittt  Uniltd  lisies  in  IIM,  evtt 
U.MO,(WB  rartian  barn  snd  ever  «0,MO,0(M  jierMiis  ef  mtifa 
MMli  ibt  greaieil  In  our  tnlire  bleiary  lefardleis  n(  wbelber 
^Sm  m  %mm  gf  fmMO  ttllsM  li  UMOttiied  liaiai^l  li 
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thnl  mnny  <iv>  m»ny  •tut  ffttry  ott*  <it  Ui«m  is  heUlinK  (\0'*.n  n 
Job  (Ji>(>rr\<lptif  nti  miinponc  or  ]n  01  rrllcf  Not  only  nh.iuld  thfn* 
•  Urn  lnwl)rr«kpr»  and  iindMiiriibtM  b#  dvporutt,  hvit  inMtiiiftHMui 
khxtiUt  iw  rurtliM  nwlrWtod  lu  pro|;oaMl  In  bllfai  that  c'oi.urrMiiutii 
Rtahnb*  Rnd  I  bavt  intixxlurvd  k  luwu  m  the  RrynoliU-HttinicA 
bUit 

Un  nn§  Uncm  Knetlj  how  maiy  tlt«nf  tr*  tn  our  rountry 
tociMv  b«««tiM  «•  haw  no  raffliira  Ion  law  but  w«  do  know  how 
iiinny  rame  loffally  durtnf  Ui«  Im<  itacal  )r««r  whirh  r>ndra  Jun« 
.10  1037.  Tba  OvpMTUiMnl  ol  UOtw  raportMl  tbai  UiM*  Riinta 
of  (ill  rfaMM  tntwrad  tha  L'nitad  ItatM  lagally  laat  yvnr  Mnny 
thouaamla  of  thorn  aro  potootMl  lob  bUAtan  or  rtli.^(  OMkan 
find  nvcMaarlly  will  dtprtvt  or  tiike  away  from  Amprlra,n«  or 
ulrtii  klrfady  har«>.  ]ob«  or  cut  deiin  their  mlirr  And  durinti  tha 
mat  7  yaari  037^43  allvna  NiUfwl  th»  United  BlMtea  lPk!4liy  to 
(urOiaf  a«M  to  our  vuw«pU)yiiMnl  and  r«ll«(  kHir<l«ua,  h«>w  luauy 
moro  iintprfid  Ulaflally  w«  do  not  mow  lu  addition,  p<Mt«l  itnd 
uUur  *tuh<iritl««  rrmirt  that  all«ni  MUt  out  of  thu  liiutfd  mimIi^b 
l«it  yvar  nv*r  lOOO.OOO.OOO  to  rniftfu  laiuU  to  b«  a^ant  ihum 
iMtowi  vf  hor« 

If  VM  w«rf  docUrad  tomorrow,  vuh  nur  pmaani  alifn  •itUAtum 
w«  would  hav«  in  ottr  tnldit  miUinna  of  alUn  unimtiM  wh^m  wt 
wruid  atMMiry  aa  ptttontiai  apMa  aid  »n»miM  of  u\ir  CV)v»rnm*ni 
llMn«Mb«r  tita  trouMt  w«  h^   w  th  alian  fn*mit>ii  hrtp  dvntni 
(ho  World  War     Wa  khtnild  uront    ly  (hat  MWurtuiialo  •uptitaiM)* 
Wt   wnuldn  t   know   wltrrt  tn«>M>   iDtmlial   alien  annity   »\\[p»   it 
•iitad    whoro  nr  what  ih«T  «tr«  a  >ing     iufh  a  londitiun  would 
vinqu««iitU)iiably   pruv*   nior*  aanfaroiM  intamaUy   than  w<i«ld   ba 
th*  daiiMvr   frum  aaaauU   from  wit  vuul   liy   fitviity   lonoii,   iMivaiuwt 
wt  eould  ubaorya  aitd  lonata  tha  eitainy  artnla*  trmn  witlujvii,  hvtt 
wt  coutd   tvai  loratt  the  tnonty  uiitn  armiM  aiut   »|)Ip«  wuhin 
Nu  Dibar  country  t(.4tr«t»B  auon  a  ''onditlon,  and   wo   w4uldnt 
hut  for  tha  ardvitlta  of  tlM  wtU>orianUMU  furtitfn  iiruvipt  witb 
iftTft  bloekt  of  toitt 

Wn  art  ■iMnding  biilk)i>*  to  pr<vldt  an  ad<>nuat«  nntiomni  do- 
frnw  and  to  protttt  ourwtvta  fMm  iht  attaoli  of  thf*  ntntinloa 
front  without  and  tbaolutaly  ov  irliKikinf  ih«  {K>t<<ntiaii«tr«  of 
tMmy  alltn*  wiDilo  ottr  bordtrt  Many  of  ihtm  art  acciivo  in 
varkiua  unoAmtrtean  MiivttUM.  wirktnf  and  borinii  tnun  within 
djiy  and  nuiht 

ft  la  tiMat  atitna  and  thtir  frMiu  ■  alont  that  objaet  to  m«  rtgla* 
irtUao  tnd  RnftrprUiting  bill  '  t  bt  atirt,  ihoat  int«Kny  hrrt 
art  tbt  moot  (luiupoktn  aitiuit  bt  ng  rtgltttrtd  and  nnnartirinttd, 
boe»iMt  tbtJr  Ul»fAl  prtatnot  in  i  Itt  Ualttd  Ita^M  would,  bt  rt* 
vtalMl.  DtATlAM  uit  World  War  Ihtrt  wtrt  uitdtr  trnia  »nd  in 
unlfnrm  nwrt  (baa  4.000,000  Amtrjean  ■eldttn,  tvtry  one  of  whom 
WM  rtfiattrtd  and  ftnitrprtnttd  avtry  man  who  anttn  thp  Mrvut 
of  iht  Uaibid  lUtM  Army  or  Nav]|  la  rtgiattrtd  and  nnKtrprinttd 
TbouMttdi  of  tbIMrtn  In  my  homt  lt«tt  of  North  Oaroiina  of  high- 
tBhool  «|w~l  eito  Otiftrlotit,  N.  :  >  havt  voluntarily  aubmitiim 
to  ilniMWlallof.  Tbla  for  thtir  own  prottctton  TnauN«nda  of 
etttMOi  tn  tiM  luct  of  Oaltfomli  hatt  voluntarily  lubmitttd  to 
rtflatnitloB  And  aagwprlntmi,  Ihb  for  thtir  own  protfction. 
VUBtfrtdt  ot  tfeouMOds  of  man  ai  d  womtn  in  tht  Unlttd  Btattt 
vtttUn  thf  pMt  tww  Ttan  hatt  vq  untariiy  aubmltttd  to  rtfi^tra- 
tloa  and  ftafwprlBtt&t'  l^l*  tor  %  ttir  ovn  jprottctlon.  and  ytt  tht 
allMia  and  lHotr  fntBdi  protMt  4falnat  tha  paaaagt  of  my  bill 
oaniBf  for  rtfinratloa  and  fUtm  irtntloc  of  aliana  Bvtry  otbtr 
oounvy  of  eonitquoaot  hat  ft  in  lomt  form:  why  ahoulda't  wtf 
Art  «•  to  lai  tlMtt  allMt  and  thilr  fritnda  aay  what  latn  ahall 
«  li  It  that  tha  Ai  


oan  olttatna  wUl  My  for  thtm- 
■alTta  what  tavt  thty  win  hatt  p«  atd  rtlatlag  to  thott  who  coma 

■T  T 

tht  BnaUaat  number  of  allena 
of  tht  tmton     In  ttita  wt  art 
Iftdatd  foituaata.    Our  tarmart  aid  oui  taborart  in  North  Caro- 
Una  hat*  aot  thai  tar  baan  forotd 


fTMB  foraiCB  lantti  to  otir  aborta 

Ifjr  Itatt  of  north  Cbrotina  haaj 
of  any  of  tht  M  Oommonwaaftha 


aad 


&k  XIM 


d  «•  want  to  kaop  north  droltna  at  tt  li  today.    lf«  othtr 
haa  ahown  a  iraater  proBtii  thaa  north  Oaroltna. 


tha  quet  t  law  which  numtncaily  Itmittd 


allena  that  oould 
tha  Unitad  Itaiaa  aa 
ThSM  numbar  ahoold 
axtanidad  to  ootnxtriaa  of  thia 
Vioa  law  maf  alao  ba 
Oig  and  Itmmni  the  antry 
at  when  art  prtaehlag  fatta 
Mtttig  wtth  iunartean  labor.  TbM  Dita  Mil  would  not  only  ttart 
thla  ffttlntagratloa  of  aaoattng  Inad  iquata  ItgMation.  but  u  bound 
to  ba  tha  first  of  a  chain  of  atmUi  ir  blllt  to  foUow.  each  Itf ttng  a 
bar  and  opening  widir  tod  wider  our  immigration 


some  aantially  from  luiopt  to 

It  re  iidenta  lefalty  to  about  tou.ooo. 

further  reyiotd  and  the  quota  limitation 

sphere.     I   am  hopeful   thla 

by  more  thoroughly  rwttriet- 

t  frtmi  fortlgn  couixtrlet»  many 

and  all  of  wtiom  art  com- 


X  hate  mtxaduoed  a  blU  which 
Tt*—* *'—  Of  new  aeed  Immlgranta 
law.    Wb  has*  enough  trotahlea  of 
the  unemfMoyed  already  in  our 
the  llno^pitee  to  aUant  from  tha 
ly  want  to  ooom  to 
the  protection  of 
tnto  Ucenee. 
c(  *"-'*7T"  neal-lflBB.  tocialiam.  con 
bo  aooner  than  they  hatt  aet  foot 
their  forelcn  flshta  aa  well  aa  ttae^ 
Ify  frtenda.  the  time  haa  arrlT^I 
tryli4(  to  puUot  tbe  world  and 
of  tn*  a.OOO.OOO.a'N)  of  people  that 
ar-lted  when  Undo 


anMr  the 
DC  ubcrti 


to  compete  with  fortlgn  labor- 


\  K>uld  reduce  by  00  percent  tht 

Chat  can  now  enter  under  the 

our  own  trying  to  take  care  of 

Why  ahould  we  open  up 

four  comers  of  the  globe  ]ust 

United  Statea  to  itiare   our 

flag,  and  tn  many  inctancet 

h  here  thetr  falae  doctrtnee 

munlam.  and  every  ot&er  "lam" 

on  oar  soli,  trauap  ten  ting  here 

foreign  notions? 

when  Uncle  Sam  ahould  quit 

to  aerve  as  a  g\-.ardl&n 

inhabit  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Samuel   muat  awaken   to  his 


OKntry. 


o\ir 
priach 


end  eavorlng 


rtrii  iluir  nnd  that  duly  i«  tn  ('pii«  for  hu  nwii  tlOOOflOOO  inhabi* 
t«»nt«.  IIUUOIKX)  of  wt\«ini  nrp  uiihotit  mipi'MnpiU,  UUKKiCXX)  of 
wlMitu  ntv  (iiilv  imrt-tliiH'  ."iiipi'  vril  iiiul  ih  uddiiUm  thereto.  Bume 
JU.UOO.noO   Rrt    rfportfd    nu    irlirl 

Unclr  iitktw  •hotilil  •!•(>  rrnil/f  Hint  thfrt  lUP  rnt'nUna  within  hit 
|iato«  R.I  wpII  u  wit^i'ut  It  I*  nhniit  tint*-  thni  he  rf^allard  that  ht 
hann  t  a  rtwl  un«««inih  friKiid  nmong  th«'  tmiKma  of  thr  tnrth, 
They  owe  hlin  billlonA  nnd  won  t  pay  Thry  hale  and  dVMpkat 
him  Thoy  arc  jmlou  of  him  nnd  wo\ild  (it  his  thront  tit  tht 
drop  of  a  hat  What  wi'  ohtuild  do  li»  to  mind  our  own  buainnaa, 
look  aft<»r  ovir  ovvt\  proplf  niul  protect  llu'ov  by  saying  to  the 
nall<<nAla  of  nverv  oU  f r  (nuiitry  m  no  uiu-mnln  lawa:  "Yo\i  stay 
at  Ivunie  Your  i  \\x\  ( lovcrtuiuMi  must  l(M.ik  ulier  yuu.  We  Itava  aU 
arMl  more  than  v^n  imi  ronifiMtnOly  tnki'  rmr  uf  Our  lift  raft 
U  loaded  to  tni<  iinKini.-  point  We  rant  t  >r  any  morr  untm- 
ploytfl  or  undrrtttli.'  any  n\  ite  vini^mjUoynirnl  or  relief  burdona  " 

Charity  mual  Utiln  nt  Uoni« 

Aiuarirn   for    Anterkana 

1   I! tank   you 


l*n)p<Mi«d    Nfw    Tnulf    AKrcM«im»tit    With    Ciinnda 
AITttCtinK  Livestock  tmd  MvcMtork  I'roductM 

KXTKNSI(),V  OF  UKMAKKS 

or 

HON    IIAKKV  H,  COI'KKR 

(II'    NUtW^MKA 

IN  •rilK   llol  S1-;  or  Itf'.t'KK.Sii.NTA'riVKS 
rtK*.tff(.|;    Apill  .V  IDMt 


UtATFMRNT  OF  fill'  JloKOnAnf.R  II Ann Y  n  OOrFRP  OF 
NKIUtAKKA  mcinHK  lliti:  lOMMrriHv  I'N  Ui:tll'l(0(  ITY 
IM-tJUMAMuN.    Al     rilli;   lUiAUINUH    lllilii    Al'ltll.   i.    lU.III 

Mr    COFFFR  nf  Nrhinikn     Mr    Hprtikrt,  undrr  Iravp  to 

rxtrtui  my  iTinmk-*  in  Mk-  Krt'oiiii  1  iin  Imlr  the  following 
ulntrnirtif  tniuir  bv  inr  brforr  fhr  Comtniiirr  on  HrtMinocliy 
Information  which  hud  utulrr  ronnldnatlon  a  propoaal  for 
n  nrw  tnnlr-  uKicrnuMii  wifh  Cnniiilii  vitally  nJToctlnw  the 
livt'cttwk  ItulU'tiiy 

Aa  a  mpmh««r  nf  th«  romtT^ltl^e  nf  thrcf  aelrctad  at  a  raueua 
of  ConHftasnvtn  rtprrarnlioK  W»«tarn  Wtatra  to  ttetlfy  before  your 
cuinmittte.  I  want  lo  pr(]i»at  nnphatually  i^galnat  any  turthar 
conccaaiuiis  in  tlvo  rctUuuun  of  tarin*  or  UhiruacU  quoUa  nn  live- 
■tocli  or  llvraiock  products  m  thr  prop(ia»d  new  trade  agrtr^ient 
with  Canada  Thf  livntcK^k  laduatry  haa  alrtady  made  all  IM 
eoneeaaiona  that  can  be  reiksonithly  exptcted  undnr  thla  rtclprcoal 
Ua(ie*aiirt«m«nl  program 

I  rcpreat-nl  u  cunurcaaional  dlatrlrt  In  Nebrtiska  comprlnmg  Sa 
counties    Inrgely  devoted  to  the  mnge-eattle  Industry      1  am  tn- 

rad  In  the  cattle  buitlnaaa  mystUf.  In  the  autt  of  Nebraaka 
percent  nf  the  crmh  f.irni  incoino  la  dorivod  from  livestock  atkd 
llwoitock  producin  lu  nwuiy  of  tlie  Western  States  this  pcrcentagt 
Is  mvich  rreafer  In  193ft  the  national  farm  Ineomt  was  approxi- 
mately 18  000.000  uoo  of  which  four  and  one-half  billion  dollara 
was  diTlvod  from  the  tiilc  of  livestock  or  livestock  products  In 
other  words,  S7  percent  of  the  nntlonal  farm  income  was  dcrlTed 
from  livestock  I  know  thla  committee  reccgnlxtt  the  atrloua 
proMem  confronting  agriculture  m  thla  country.  I  know  you 
reooffnlat  tht  neceaalty  of  aaftgunrdlng  thr  moat  important  com- 
pontnt  part  of  agrtrulture  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  State  Department  In  the  negotiation  of  thcae  trade 
agreements  not  to  cause  Injury  to  domestic  producers.  However, 
witTiout  full  knowledge  of  the  industry  and  the  effects  on  the 
Industry  that  ceruin  changes  might  make,  it  u  conceivable  that 
the  beet  of  IntenUona  may  be  miagulded  aud  irreparable  Injury 
caused 

Tlie  American  market  must  lie  protected  for  the  American  farmer 
and  livestock  producer  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  supply  that 
market  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  western  cattlemen  and  sheep- 
men have  l-uul  but  2  years  of  profit  since  1930.  The  cattle  and 
lamb  feeders  this  year  arc  suffering  one  oX  the  most  disastrous  years 
In  their  history.  In  one  county  In  my  district  this  year  465.000 
lambs  and  50.000  cattle  were  on  feed  The  Iamb  feeders  have  been 
taking  a  loss  of  about  12  a  head  and  the  cattle  feeders'  losses  have 
been  ranging  from  |15  to  $40  a  head,  approximately  a  $2,000,000  loss 
to  the  feeders  In  one  county  Naturally  we  cannot  attribute  that 
Ids*  to  any  one  cause.  I  can  as.sure  you  however,  that  the  Com 
Belt  feeders  and  the  western  livestock  producers  in  general  are  in 
no  humor  to  accept  a  reduction  In  tariffs  or  increased  quotas  on 
any  rivestock  or  livestock  products 

Industrial  prosperity  wi!l  follow  the  rwrtnratton  of  agrtcnlttiral 
purchasing  power  It  Is  far  mor-^'  Important  to  the  American  indus- 
trialist and  factnry  worker  in  th'.s  c<  vmt.'v  to  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Amencin  farmer  an-t  live.stock  producer  than  It  is  to 
restore  the  purchasmtj  po-ver  in  some  fnreiL'n  country  The  foreign 
country  may  increase  Its  purchases  from  us,  but  only  on  a  com- 
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pttitlvt  baaln  with  tha  rffat  of  tht  world,    Tht  American  farmer  and 
llVMtcH<k  producer  buys  almoat  txcluaivtiy  Amtrloan-madt  producta. 

With  tht  millions  of  dollart  tht  Unlttd  Btattt  tpends  in  fortlgn 
eountrita  for  noncompttitivt  or  dttlcit  produott.  I  oan  And  no 
Justification  for  any  atttmpta  to  facllitatt  tht  Importation  of  any 
compttltivt  livtstock  or  agricultural  product  which  tht  Amtrloan 
produotr  la  capabit  of  aupplrlng  at  a  rtaaonable  price.  It  ti  la 
the  intertat  of  tht  gtntral  wtlfart  of  thla  Nation  not  only  to  main- 
tain a  fair  standard  of  living  for  tht  wagt  tarntr  but  to  maintain 
a  fair  price  Itvtl  for  agrleultural  producta.  Binoe  the  World  War 
agriculture  haa  not  rtotlvtd  lU  fair  ahare  of  tht  national  inoomt, 
Tht  VAlut  of  farm  landa  and  buildings  in  10S5  waa  18,000,000.000 
leas  than  the  value  of  farm  landa  and  buildlngi  In  1010.  The 
farm  population  In  I0as  was  800,000  Itaa  than  tht  farm  population 
tn  IQIO  During  thoat  86  ytari  bttwten  1010  and  108S,  while  tht 
Nation's  population  grtw  nearly  40  ptrotnt  and  tht  national  land 
arte  Included  In  farms  rott  from  it  to  U  ptretnt,  tht  populatioa 
on  the  ftirmii  aotunlly  dtclintd  Although  during  the  dtprtaaion 
many  famllias  want  back  to  tht  land  In  an  effort  to  ralat  thtir 
own  Ruhaiatenot,  the  exodua  from  tht  farm  oontlnutd  from  1080 
to  inaA  to  aurh  an  extent  that  0M,OOO  more  people  left  tht 
farm  than  went  to  it,  Murt  than  SSC  farina  of  tvtry  thouaand 
were  forfcltsitd  during  thit  utrlod.  From  IIAO  to  1080  farm  land 
■ttaiiiiy  ndvanrtd  In  price,  but  ainct  1080  tht  avtragt  priot  per 
acre  has  declined  from  |(tO  to  ISl, 

The  irtnd  nf  induairialiaing  thla  country  at  tht  txptnae  of  agrl* 
ptillurr  must  t)t  stopped,  In  fact,  tht  trend  must  be  reverted  and 
otriHin  nnnagriculturni  indttairlea  ahould  make  oonoeaalona  to  fa- 
clIltNte  tht  rpgninlng  of  foreign  market*  fur  our  aarlcultural  sur- 
phitos  A  caaual  survey  of  tht  tariff  aoUi  ainct  1081  will  indlcatt 
\\\m  hiKh  tarilTs  have  been  provldtd  un  moat  industrial  prudviou 
and  low  (Kriirs  have  bttn  provldtd  on  llvttttMJk  and  'vgrictiltural 
produiita  in  gtntral  Tu  aak  furihtr  eoncttelona  fron  tht  llvf 
atock  Industry  at  this  timt  Is  inounaiattnt  and  unreaaouable, 
■htnild  livestock  or  livtstock  producU  bt  foretd  undtr  this  pro. 
postd  agrttmtnt  to  makt  any  furthtr  uonoeealona,  It  will  oonaiilute 
(ir  rngrndnr  not  only  a  atrloua  threat  to  that  Induatry  but  will  alao 
•itdantftr  tht  entire  rf>ciprooal  tradt  agrttmtnt  program. 

I  want  to  point  nut  to  you  thai  tht  llvtatook  marktta  art  almilar 
to  other  markets  and  art  vtry  atnsUlvt  lo  tht  toonomie  law  of  dt> 
mand  nnd  supply  If  thtrt  la  a  aurplua  of  bttf  nn  tht  marktt, 
It  haa  a  ttndtncy  to  dtmorallat  prictt  not  only  of  beef  but  pork  ae 
well.  The  two  art  compttlng  fooda  and  tht  ultimate  oonaumcr 
will  purchaae  bttf  In  prtftrtnot  to  pork  if  tht  priot  of  beef  li 
relatively  low  Ttit  same  applitt  to  pork.  If  wt  havt  a  aurplua 
of  pork,  tht  priot  dtolinta  and  in  ordtr  for  tht  diatributora  of  ottf 
to  move  that  product  Into  oontumptlvt  ehanntia  It  muit  bt  plaotd 
on  A  {^xnpttitivt  basis,  Oonatqutntly,  what  affteta  tha  prloe  of 
hnga  win  atrect  tht  priot  of  oattlt,  and  what  aifeoti  the  prloe  nf 
oattle  will  ultimately  affect  the  price  of  hoga,  Tht  aame  theory 
applita,  to  a  Itaatr  txttnt,  to  lamb.  Tht  Oorn  Btit  ahould  bt  Just 
aa  much  Inttrtattd  In  prtvtntlng  a  lurplua  of  bttf  or  pork  or  lamb 
on  the  domeatlc  marktt  aa  the  Wtatern  range  Btatea. 

In  A  mimeographed  atatement  taeued  by  the  Department  of 
Bute  July  7,  1087,  tntltltd.  "Tht  Oattlt  Induatry  and  tht  Trade 
Agreement  with  Canada,"  the  following  atatement  appean  on  page 
4  of  tht  bullttln; 

"Btnot  fttdtr  cattit  oonatltuted  a  large  proportion  of  Importa 
from  Canada,  reduction  of  the  duty  on  cattle  welghinf  700  pounda 
or  more  waa  oonaldtrtd  to  bt  In  tht  Inttrtet  u  American  cattle 
feeders  while  the  quota  limit  waa  deeigned  to  aafeguard  the  In- 
ttrettt  of  wtattrn  brttdtrt." 

Ltt  mt  point  out  tht  fallacy  of  thla  atatement.  Although 
billed  into  thla  country  aa  feeder  cattle,  the  majority  of  theae 
Importa  went  direct  for  alavighter.  By  billing  tneee  cattle  aa 
feedtn.  thty  wtrt  inaptottd  by  tht  Bturtau  «  Animal  Induatry 
offlciala  and  aa  a  conaequenoe  when  they  reached  the  terminal 
market  theee  cattle  could  either  go  for  alatighter  or  to  the  country 
as  feedera.  They  had  a  two-way  market,  whereaa  had  they  been 
billed  for  alaughter  they  oould  not  have  gone  to  the  feed  lota. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  88.  1098,  the  Central  Co-Operatlve 
Aaeoclatlon,  llveetock  aelllng  agency  on  the  South  Bt.  Paul  market, 
haa  thla  to  aay: 

"lAst  year  I  attempted  to  secure  an  eetlmate  aa  to  the  per- 
centage of  Canadian  cattle  arriving  at  South  St.  Patil  during  the 
year,  which  went  for  slaughter.  I  contacted  many  individuals  of 
pronunenoe  on  this  market,  and  I  concluded  that  from  00  to  05 
percent  of  the  Canadian  cattle  which  arrived  on  the  South  St. 
Paul  market  dtirlng  1936  went  for  slaughter. 

"This  morning  I  delegated  the  head  of  our  public  relations 
department.  Mr.  Walter  Gardner,  to  once  more  contact  the  inter- 
ests on  this  market  in  an  effort  to  secure  an  estimate  for  1037. 
I  would  conclude  from  the  material  which  he  has  collected  that 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  entire  recelpta  of  Canadian  cattle 
which  arrived  at  South  St.  Paul  during  1937  went  for  slaughter. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  1938  practically  100  percent  of 
the  Canadian  cattle  consigned  to  this  market  have  gone  for 
slaughter." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  cattle  coming  from 
Canada  arrive  durUag  the  first  8  month*  of  the  year,  in  direct 
competition  to  the  Com  Belt  feeder.  Any  reduction  In  this  tarUT 
or  increase  in  the  quota  would  further  adversely  affect  not  only 
the  western  range  producer  but  the  Com  Belt  feeder  as  well. 

The  industry  has  tried  to  adjust  Itaelf  to  the  concessions  that 
have  already  been  made.  And  while  I  know  that  tbe  Industry 
tteU  It  haa  already  made  more  than  Ita  ahare  of  conceeaiona  nee- 


teaary  to  ilvt  the  rtelproeal- tradt  program  a  fair  trial,  tht  Induatry 
vthtmtntly  protests  any  further  conceaalons 

It  lakee  only  a  small  aurplua  of  cattle  on  any  ont  market  to 
break  the  price  88  oenu  a  hundred.  It  takta  only  a  email  aurplua 
of  dreeaed  or  chilled  bttf  In  any  ont  consuming  center  to  break 
the  price.  BtaUatloa  can  bt  of  little  tolaot  to  thott  who  have 
had  actual  txptrltnot  on  a  glutted  market, 

It  la  inconceivable  to  me  to  think  that  thla  committee  oould  giro 
eerloua  oonaldtratlon  to  any  furthtr  reduction  in  tht  Urllf  oa 
oattlt  tvtn  though  limited  by  a  quota,  Thtrt  haa  bttn  no  reduo- 
tion  in  the  unit  on  oattlt  wtlghing  bttwten  178  pounda  and  700 

Cunda.  Howtvtr,  it  U  lUited  aa  ont  of  the  Items  to  be  conaldered. 
t  me  point  out  that  in  caae  thU  tariff  la  lowered  on  thla  elaaa  of 
cattit.  Mexico  would  bt  tht  principal  beneficiary,  not  Canada.  la 
viaw  of  what  haa  happtntd  in  Mtxloo  during  tht  last  ftw  montha, 
sinot  that  Oovtrnmtnt  haa  txproprlattd  American  oil  tnteraeta. 
Amerloan-owned  ranohea,  and  ralaed  dleorlminatory  tarlfTa  againat 
our  producta.  it  la  unthinkable  that  any  conotaalon  would  bt  madt 
on  una  olaaa  of  oatUt  with  Mtxloo  aooordtd  tht  principal  btntAia. 

AotorUIng  to  tht  Bureati  of  AgrioiiUural  Bconomloa,  tht  farm 
priot  of  all  cattle  fur  yVbrviary  1081  waa  »8iO  per  hundredweight, 
rarity  priot  fur  that  month  waa  1818  par  hundradwtlght,  indieat* 
lug  a  dtncit  uf  11,08  im  hundrtdwtlght  btluw  parity,  To  rtduoa 
the  tarirr  would  ttnd  to  inortaat  importa  and  furthtr  dtpreaa  the 
prict  Tht  point  la  aomttimea  madt  that  tht  Unlttd  Btatta  haa 
bttn  nn  an  import  baala  tor  tomKttmt  to  far  aa  bttf  is  oonotrntd. 
I  want  to  aay  to  ^uu  that  If  givtn  tht  opportunity,  Hit  donttttic 
produotr*  can  taaily  supply  tht  Amtrloan  marktt  with  all  tht  btaf 
U  can  ouuauma  at  a  rwasoaablt  priot,  Our  prtatnt  importa  of 
catllfl,  tognthtr  with  tht  oanntd  Iwtf  that  la  Imported,  la  tht 
tquivaltnt  of  practioally  1  month*  fedtrklly  Inaptottd  alaughUr 
In  tht  Unlttd  Btatta,  llit  Amtrloan  farmtr  and  livtatock  prodttotr 
rtttnt  theat  Importa  which  oomt  over  tht  prtttnt  rtlativtiy  low 
tariff  accorded  llvtRtock  and  livtatoek  produota. 

Tht  incluklon  of  fresh  ur  ehlUtd  bttf.  vtal,  mutton,  lamb,  and 
purk  la  a  atrloua  thital  to  tht  Uvtttock  induatry.  X  nott  tht 
committee  haa  excluded  tUaee  Iteoia  frum  oonaldaratlon  if  thty 
oomt  In  froatn,    Ptrhapa  they  havt  ftit  thla  would  bt  a  safeguard 

aalnat  Imporlationa  from  New  Ktaland,  Auatralla,  and  fuuih 
rioa,  Ltt  mt  point  out  that  Improvtmtnta  In  rtfrlgtratlon  and 
handling  mtthoda  in  tht  laat  8  ytara  havt  tnabled  Auatralla  and 
Ntw  Etaland  to  makt  radical  ohangta  In  thtir  ahlpmtnt  of  beef  by 
boat  to  tht  United  Kingdom.  Prior  to  1011  praotlealty  all  tht  bttf 
ahipped  from  theae  two  Southern  Ktmlaphtrt  oountrlaa  to  the 
Ingllah  marktta,  amounting  to  mora  than  1,000,000  quartara,  waa 
a«nt  In  froatn  condition,  and  baoauae  It  waa  troaen  It  aold  at  a 
oonaidtrablt  diaoount  undtr  ohilltd  beef.  In  1087  more  than  half 
the  beef  ahipped  from  Ntw  Eealand  and  about  80  percent  of  the 
beef  from  Auatralla  going  to  the  Britlah  market  oonaiatad  of  ehlUed 
beef.  According  to  the  reoorda  appearing  la  the  January  18,  108B, 
laaut  of  the  Pastoral  Review,  the  leading  llvettook  periodical  of 
Auatralla.  ahlpmenta  of  chilled  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom  laal 
year  totaled  nearly  104,000  quartan  from  New  Bealand  aad  about 
363,000  quartcra  from  Auatralla.  In  view  of  the  higher  market 
value  of  hlndquartera  over  forequartert,  it  la  probable  that  oon*ld> 
erably  more  hlndquartera  were  exported  than  forequartert. 

Chilled  beef  la  being  dtUvtrtd  to  tht  United  Kingdom  from 
Auatralla  for  lavi  to  13^  cents  a  pound.  Prioee  In  New  York  for 
comparable  domestic  beef  to  the  wholeeale  trade  rangee  from  18 
to  18  oenu  a  pound.  The  difference  in  prioee  between  the  two 
markeU  la  almoet  the  eqtilvalent  of  the  preaent  8-oent  tariff.  Any 
reduction  In  thla  O-cent  tariff  would  immedlaUly  tnvlU  Australiaa 
and  New  Zealand  chilled  beef  Into  our  markeU. 

The  diatance  between  Sydney.  Auatralla.  and  Liverpool  la  11,474 
nautical  milea  and  the  distance  to  New  Tork  from  Sydney,  Atia- 
tralla,  la  0,784  mllea,  and  only  0,447  mtlea  to  San  Pranclaoo.  Should 
any  conceaalon  be  made  In  the  tariff  on  ohlUed  beef,  mutton,  or 
lamb.  It  would  be  a  moat  aerloua  threat  to  the  Uveatook  Induatry 
of  this  country.  The  cargo  capacity  of  aome  of  theee  ahipa  ueed 
In  transporting  chilled  beef  la  aufflcient  to  handle  aa  many  aa 
18.000  quarUra  or  the  equivalent  of  180  oarloada  of  fat  staera. 
Should  one  of  theee  cargoee  of  beef  be  imloadsd  in  New  Tork 
Harbor  or  San  Francisco,  It  wotild  demorallae  the  dreeaed-meat 
price  In  that  market.  The  cattle  markeU  throughout  the  United 
Statea  are  very  sensitive  to  the  dreaeed-beef  market  in  the  oon- 
suming  centers.  While  thU  might  be  a  email  percentage  of  tha 
toUl  consumption  of  beef  in  the  United  SUtee,  nevertheleea  thit 
one  cargo  In  New  Tork  City  could  depreee  the  price  of  dreeeed 
beef  there.  It  would  immediately  be  reflected  In  the  prloe  on 
every  other  market  in  the  United  SUtee.  It  It  easy  to  use  sU- 
tlstlcs  to  show  that  the  ImporU  might  be  so  small  that  they  ootild 
have  no  possible  effect  on  the  domestic  price. 

However,  from  a  practical  standpoint  theee  ImporU  would  have 
a  very  material  effect.  Packers  generally  confine  their  p\jrchaeee 
of  cattle  to  the  quantity  they  can  dispose  of  within  a  week.  If 
cargoes  of  chilled  beef  from  Australia  or  New  Zealand  are  allowed 
to  supply  the  market  In  New  York  for  instance,  which  perhaps 
Chicago  packers  were  supplying.  It  would  either  force  curtailment 
of  purchases  In  Chicago  or  force  the  Chicago  packer  to  move  bit 
product  Into  the  consxunptlve  channels  m  some  other  eonsuming 
cenUr  at  a  lower  price  In  order  to  move  the  product.  ThU  in  turn 
would  tend  to  demoralize  the  normal  distribution  channels,  tin- 
settling  the  market  throughout  the  country.  And  this  in  ttim 
would  force  the  Chicago  packers  either  to  reduse  the  price  of  fat 
cattle  or  to  cxvUil  purchases. 

Let  me  alao  point  out  to  you  that  the  United  Kingdom  ImporU 
chilled  and  frosen  beeX  luider  a  quou  ayttem.    Quotaa  are  gltea 
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to  new  ZMluid.  Awtndi*.  Argnittnu 
thft  quota  Is   fllled.  unlcM  w«  h«v» 
VTnitAd  8UtM  wlU  be  the  dumping 
St^TUld  the  Argenttne  nnltary  p«et 
wr:   be.   the  9-ceot  tartff  now 
ha-M  mgalnst  ft  flood  of  eliUIed  beel 
thilz  restricted  shlpmento  imder  Vtu 
%n   of  ncocMity  eeareblng   for 
betf     To  lower  tlUa  duty  on  ehflled 
Curuute.  but  by  virtue  of  the 
oprn  the  floodgmtee  for  the 
AuMtnUU.  South  Amm.  and  any  of 
eoniply  with  our  tanltary  refulatlo^ 
me;ita. 

What  I  have  aaM  about  beef 
tea  lb 

I  no<e  that  peril  pradocta  are 
tlon.     Oentlemen,   I   need   to   aay 
thnn   to  call   to  your  attention  t)v 
reflected  a  few  days  ago  in  a  vote 
bin   providing  an  excise  tax  of 
hnpoHted  pork  prodtwta.     Thla 
901  to  1S3  in  the  Bouae  of 
■obertng    thought    to    those    who 
country  will  aequleaoe  In  the 
on  these  products  or  any  other 

At  a  time  when  a  higher  tarUf  la 
you  could  do  that  would  tnette 
duoers  tn  this  country  more  than  U 
the  Imports  on  any  of  these  liver 
As  a  Democrat  representing  the 
refiponslbfllty  to  resist  the  attempts 
•dnmtstmtlon    to    onnmlt    political 
Mlucers  of  this  country.    Bear 
the  awst  hnportaat  phase  of 
bl|'X«"<  business  In  the  Untied 
Btites  Department  at  Agriculture 
OB  January  1.  10S7.  was  31.729.000 
taui*    and    bolldlngB    was   tS9.858 
Uvsstook   was  over   •S.OOO^XW.OOO. 
baekbons  at  agrleultxire.    Break  thl^ 
tyrad  agrtctatturs  tn  tbs  XTnttad 

TtM  deawnid  for  lowsr  duties  aofl 
to  facUltate  the  Importation  of 
l>:.portatkm  of  bseC  from  other 
sti-let  the  cattle  production  In 
thft  avaltebis  oiitia«i  for  uttUittng 
aod  forage.    Hot  only  would  the 
alho  the  produear  at  oom,  hay 
witild  be  aSaetad.    Can  you  Justify 
th>!  quota  on  any  tmportad  Uve*to<k 
Ikas   at  doDazB  from  the   redsral 
r»::ttMs  produoUflBT 

I  know  ths  objective  of  these 
our   foreign  ooaamerce.     Agrteultxi^ 
crraslng  our  export  trade 
tira  that  since  1090  we  have  been 
•ouotry  at  the  expense  at  agrteult 
bs  Tsaae  the  exportation  at  industrial 
tmportatlon  af  agricultural 
th0  coaoesBloBs  that  can  be 
atforta  to  lacreaae  our  foreign 
These    items    pertaining   to 
^<3uM  be  dlmlnated   from  furth^ 
ralatlvaly  low  on  all  of  them  now 
for  livestock  could  be  maintained 
kyw  tariffs  on  cattle,  dieep,  hogs 

In  eonchalon.   let   me   say   tha'. 
optnlcm  at  the  Representatives  in 
Middle  Western  States,  reflecting 
st<«k  asBoclatlaDS  tn  ttiat  area 
the  newly  proposed  trade  agreeme^ 
OB  any  Uvcstoek  or  hveatock  prodfcts. 


saHl  other  countries     When 

ample  tarUf  protection,  the 

ground  for  surplus  chilled  beef. 

[tM  ratified,  and  I  hope  it  will 

is  the  only  protection  we 

from  Argentina.     Because  of 

United  Kingdom  quota,  they 

ouUets   for   their   surplus 

beef  will  be  of  little  benefit  to 

nation  clause  we  would 

of  beef  from  New  Zealand. 

the  other  countries  that  could 

and  reciprocal-trade  kgree- 
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api^les  with  equal  force  to  (billed 


also  on  the  list  for  consldera- 
lothlng   more   on  these   items 
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HON.  B.  CAREOLL  REECE 

OF  TEKN  S8SEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPEESENTATTVES 

Friday,  Apr  I  9. 1938  j 


B>ITORIA£i  FBQIf  THS  NASHVIiril  (TENM.)    BANNXB,  MARCH 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee,  h  [r.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ri  cou.  I  txx:lude  the  f oUowlng 
edltailml  from  the  HaahviDe  Banner: 


The  speech  which  Presidpnt  Roosevelt  flrllvered  st  GalnfSVlTla, 
Oa..  of  which  community  he  was  the  eupst.  upcn  the  occaplon  of 
the  dedicar-lon  of  Roosevelt  Square,  tin  honor  which  the  citizens  had 
designed  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation,  will  be  deplored  by 
many  but  defended  by  few    at  lea.st  In  this  i^ec'ton. 

Its  spirit,  the  only  half-veiled,  envenomed  attitude  toward  the 
South,  the  Injustice  which  It  embodied,  and  the  narrow  political 
purpose  underlying  It  were  reminders  of  the  days  of  reconstruction, 
when  8p>eakers  from  the  North  and  East  and  their  mercenary  allies 
in  the  South  found  no  ta.';lc  so  contjenlal  as  attacking  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  South  its  social  and  political  structure,  when  sweeping 
crltlclBm.  however  unmerited,  was  the  Instinctive  resort  of  visiting 
and  Imported  politicians 

President  Roosevelt,  as  the  ?uest  of  the  South,  became  Its 
slanderer.  The  Indirtment  that  he  drew  at  Gainesville  was  unfair 
and  unfounded  He  B'rurk  a  blow  at  lt.=;  progress  as  damaging  as 
he  could  conceive  He  condemn.^  the  South  of  today  and  dooms 
the  South  of  tomorrow 

He  charged,  m  a  word  that  the  living  standards  of  the  South  are 
what  he  termed  "feudalism  ':  that  they  are  so  low  that  "the  South 
cannot  and  will  not  succeed  in  establlshmg  successful  industries." 
The  only  aspect  of  feudalism  in  the  South  passed  away  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  with  the  end  of  slavery,  and  that  Institu- 
tion had  been  Imported  from  the  North. 

So  eager  wa.s  tn-'  Pre.'^idont  to  picture  these  Southern  States  as 
doomed  to  decay  and  disaster  (becau.se,  forsooth,  they  were  opposing 
the  wage  and  hour  bill,  upon  which  his  heart  Is  set)  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  an  assertion  every  word  of  which  is  challenged 
by  a  record  as  open  to  him  as  to  any  man  in  the  country,  that  this 
section  would  be  a  burnt  district  to  Amerlcaii  capital,  and  could 
not  hope  for  the  establishment  of  Industrial  enterprises. 

Tet  how  could  the  President  fall  to  know  that  the  South  has  dis- 
played stronger  reserve  power  during  the  depression  than  any  part 
of  the  Nation:  that  it  has  been  and  Is  leading  all  In  recovery? 
Did  not  his  own  Secretary  at  Agriculture.  In  a  speech  at  Birming- 
ham not  long  since,  assert  that  the  advance  of  the  South  was  giving 
8  momentum  to  the  entire  national  program  of  recovery? 

How  can  his  pessimistic  prediction  be  reconciled  with  the  fact — 
and  he  is  bound  to  know  this,  too— that  in  the  last  3  years  over 
♦100  000.000  of  capital  from  the  North  and  East  has  come  South 
for  Investment  In  chemical  Industries  alone'  That  the  South  is 
even  now  moving  out  Into  the  establishment  of  the  great  news- 
print Industry,  which  is  to  achieve  the  independence  of  the  United 
Stales  from  a  condition  under  which  It  is  sending  WOO .000.000  a 
year  to  foreign  countries  for  one  commodity  alone. 

Is  he  not  bound  to  know  that  the  texule  industry  has  displayed 
greater  vitality  In  the  South  than  any  part  of  the  Nation,  that  It 
iB  still  wearing  the  crown  of  textile  supremacy? 

Old  not  the  professor  of  econom.iC8  at  Dartmouth  University 
In  a  widely  published  article  not  long  since  tell  ttie  country — and 
him — ^that  the  youth  of  the  Nation  must  now  reverse  Horace 
Qreeleys  advice  and  come  South  rather  thaii  go  West,  that  a  new 
era  for  the  South  Is  close  at  hand? 

Are  the  eyes  of  the  President  blind  to  the  signs  written  along 
his  whole  journey  Into  the  deep  South  that  it  is  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  a  period  of  an  expansion,  agriculturally  and  industrially, 
more  Impressive  than  that  of  the  marvelous  advance  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century? 

How  different  this  attitude  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  Republic 
from  that  of  Henry  Ford,  the  foremost  Industrialist  of  the  Nation. 
Only  2  days  t)efore  the  President  indulged  in  the  unfair,  false, 
and  almost  vindictive  arraignment  of  the  South  made  at  Galnes- 
vliie,  and  the  direful  prophecies  of  its  Industrial  decay  in  which 
he  indulged.  Henry  Pord.  also  speaking  upon  the  aoU  of  Georgia, 
told  the  country  that  'the  salvation  of  the  United  States  lies  ia 
the  South  and  its  people  " 

Who  is  Just  to  the  South;  who  is  clear-visioned? 
"The  South  Is  prepared,"  Mr.  Pord  asserts,  "The  South  is  doomed." 
the  President  proclaima. 

"The  Southerner  is  equipped  with  Intelligence  and  a  determined 
mind.  The  people  of  this  section  have  a  great  heritage."  exclaimed 
the  greatest  Industrialist  of  the  land,  but  no  word  of  conunenda- 
tlon  of  Its  people,  no  concession  that  Nature  had  been  kind  In 
her  gifts,  no  tribute  to  the  AA?lo-Saxonism  of  a  section  wherein 
the  highest  civilization  of  the  race,  many  signs  declare.  Is  to  be 
witnessed,  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  visiting  Chief  Executive. 

Not  content  with  studied  efforts  for  years  to  inflame  class 
against  class  among  American  citizens — and  for  a  manifest,  selfish 
political  purpose — the  President  now  essays  the  broader  design  of 
a  transparent  sectionalism. 

No  man  In  the  country  knows  better  than  does  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  Representative  Conne2t.  one  of  the  authors  of  the  wage- 
hour  bill,  to  the  enactment  of  which  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  Is  devoting  every  resource  at  his  command,  made  the  argu- 
ment to  New  England  manufacturers  that  they  should  support 
the  bill  because  Its  effect  would  tend  to  break  down  the  natural 
economic  advantages  of  the  South  and  lessen  Its  capacity  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  more  densely  Industrial  North  and 
East. 

Mr  Roosevelt  would  now  punish  the  South  for  Its  temerity  in 
resisting  his  designs,  and  is  striving  to  fortify  his  purposes  in 
other  sections,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  justice,  fairness, 
and  the  truth  of  the  record 

The  President,  visiting  a  section  where  dwell  in  peace  and  hope 
and  loyalty  one-third  of  the  Nation's  population,  and  which  ia 
moving  out  through  Its  own  progress  to  advance  that  of  the 
Nation,   has  no    word    of    cheer,    no   ■utterance    of    ktndltneas.    no 
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recognition  of  the  courage  and  even  advance  that  was  displayed 
during  the  depression,  no  felicitation  upon  signs  of-  promlsa 
which  all  men  save  he  are  perceiving. 

The  speech  which  the  President  made  did  not  possess  even  the 
virtue  of  courtesy  to  a  people  to  whom  he  was  both  visitor  and 
guest. 

But  the  OalnesvUle  event  will  not  be  without  Its  useful  lesson. 
The  South  has  a  clearer  vision  now  than  It  ever  possessed  of  the 
real  attitude  toward  it  of  the  occupant  of  the  White  House. 

The  language  of  contemptuous  reference,  of  criticism  not  stop- 
ping short  of  denunciation,  of  misrepresentation  which  passed 
into  the  domain  of  slander,  has  a  meaning  for  the  South  which 
It  cannot  fail  to  grasp,  a  significance  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Yet,  in  the  face  of  s\ich  a  self -revelation,  of  lack  of 
respect  for  the  life  and  institutions  of  the  South,  such  a  blow 
at  its  Industrial  opportunities  and  advantages,  such  an  indict- 
ment of  Its  worth  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation,  there  will 
not  be  lacking  Members  of  Congress  so  spineless,  so  poor  in  spirit, 
so  slow  to  make  courageotis  and  Just  defense  of  the  section  which 
has  given  them  their  commissions,  so  wedded  to  fawning  that 
thrift  may  follow,  that  the  holder  of  vast  power  will  bring  them 
quickly  to  heel,  however  he  may  wrong  the  f>eople  whose  confi- 
dence and  suffrages  gave  them  distinction. 


Dictatorship— Dictators  Are  Not  Bred  on  the  Seat 
of  a  Central  Government — They  Come  From  the 
Outside 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  BINDERUP 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  8,  1938 

Mr.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  mother  has  no  more 
food  in  the  kitchen  so  that  the  kiddies  are  starving;  when 
there  Is  no  more  coal  In  the  bin  so  that  the  family  is  shiver- 
ing; when  father  has  lost  hope  of  ever  getting  back  to  work; 
when  the  farmer  gets  50  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  20 
cents  for  com,  then  we  will  have  an  army  of  15.000,000  or 
more  ready  upon  the  call  of  a  dictator  to  march  upon 
Washington  as  Mussolini  marched  upon  Rome.  Led  by  some 
blacksmith,  some  paperhanger,  or  steel  worker  who  will  cry, 
"Follow  me.  I  offer  bread  for  your  liberty."  And  the  trade 
is  easily  made. 

My  fellow  Members  of  the  Nation's  Congress,  be  not  de- 
ceived. Dictators  are  bom  from  the  womb  of  economic 
servitude. 

If  150  years  of  constitutional  government  as  a  final  result 
have  brought  nothing  but  suffering  to  the  masses,  the  people 
will  give  somebody  else  a  trial.  That  Is  the  challenge  to  our 
great  Nation  today. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  save  the  great  painclpies  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy,  and  that  is  to  solve  the  question  of 
unemployment.  The  plan  Is  Incorporated  In  the  principles 
of  the  bill  H.  R.  9800  and  outlined  in  detail  in  the  booklet 
Uncle  Sam's  Hospital  Chart  that  I  have  sent  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  others. 


The  Reorganization  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  8, 1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.   EVmUflT  DIRKSEN,  OP  ILLINOX8. 

APRIL  6,   1038 


Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  tlie  Rccoso,  I  include  the  following  address 


of  Representative  Evrarrr  Dnucsiw,  RepubUcan,  of  HBnoIa, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Wednesday,  April 
6,  1938,  The  Government  Reorganisation  Bill: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  a  special  greetUsg  to  the 
home  foUts  in  Illinois.  A  postal  card  came  to  my  office  today  with 
the  rather  curt  and  expressive  advice  to  defeat  the  Oovemment  dis- 
organization bill.  The  term  quite  aptly  ezpresees  what  has  hap- 
pened since  the  reorganization  bill  has  been  up  lor  debate  in  ths 
House  of  Representatives. 

Day  after  day  the  galleries  have  been  packed  as  the  furious  and 
personal  and  sometimes  bitter  debate  has  continued.  The  Import  of 
the  measure  has  disorganized  party  lines  In  Congress.  The  bill  has 
dlfiorganlaed  the  Nation,  and  if  enacted  in  its  present  form,  bids 
fair  to  disorganize  our  Government.  By  way  of  proof  that  this 
measiire  has  disorganized  the  thinking  of  the  country.  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  upward  of  a  hall  million  telegrams  and  letters  have  rolled 
in  upon  Ckjngressmen  like  a  tidal  wave,  beseeching  them  to  stand 
fast  and  defeat  the  bill. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  proposal?  What  is  Its  background? 
Where  was  it  conceived  and  what  wlU  it  do?  These  are  pertinent 
questions  In  the  minds  of  miUlons  of  citizens  today,  and  perhaps. 
in  the  brief  time  available,  I  can  give  you  a  partial  answer  to  these 
questions  and  acquaint  you  with  the  present  status  of  the  bill. 

In  1936  the  President,  noting  the  tremendous  growth  of  govern- 
mental activities  and  the  amazing  expansion  of  Government  bureaus 
and  agencies,  felt  that  something  should  be  done  to  streamline  and 
simplify  ova  Government.  It  Is  not  a  new  problem.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  recognized  by  Congress  and  by  other  Presidents  for  the  last 
30  years. 

Accordingly,  President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
men  to  study  the  matter  and  make  a  report.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Louis  Brownlow,  farmer  city  manager  of  KnoxviUe,  Tenn., 
and  one-time  candidate  for  mayor  of  Chicago  In  1911;  Mr.  Luther 
Gullck,  a  professor  who  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Columbia  University,  and  other  schools;  and  Charles  K.  Merrlam, 
also  a  professor,  who  at  one  time  was  associated  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  This  committee  made  a  general  study  of  tha 
subject  of  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment and  rendered  a  report  to  the  President  on  January  8.  1937. 
That  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on  January  12.  1997,  and 
contained  some  specific  recommendations. 

It  recognized  the  increase  in  the  duties  of  the  President  and 
recommended  that  he  be  given  additional  administrative  assistants. 
It  alleged  that  the  present  civil-service  system  was  not  efficient 
and  recommended  a  one-man  clvU-aervloe  administrator  to  hold 
office  for  15  years,  aided  by  an  advisory  board  of  seven  jjersons  to 
extend  the  merit  system  and  to  develop  a  system  of  effective  per- 
sonnel management  for  Government  workers.  It  aUeged  that  tha 
present  system  of  Government  bookkeeping  and  auditing  was  out 
of  date  and  should  be  made  more  effective  by  enlarging  the  pow«ii 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  changing  the  functions  of  the  OomptroUer 
General,  and  adding  to  this  set-up  an  auditor  general.  It  deter- 
mined that  the  affairs  of  government  wwe  becoming  so  numerous 
and  Eo  complicated  that  a  permanent  planning  agency  should  bs 
established  to  coordinate  and  devise  plans  for  conserving  otir  na- 
tional and  social  resources.  It  determined  the  need  for  placing 
some  of  the  present  Independent  agencies  of  government  under  a 
more  centralized  control,  and  to  that  end  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  two  new  Cabinet  posts,  one  to  be  known  as  the  department 
of  welfare  and  the  other  as  the  department  of  conservation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  a  special  committee  was  set  up  In 
both  the  Rouse  and  the  Senate  to  draft  the  necessary  bUls  to 
give  effect  to  this  report.  In  the  Senate,  the  conunlttee  consisted 
of  nine  members  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Btbku  of 
South  Carolina.  In  the  House,  the  committee  consisted  of  nine 
members  under  the  chairmanship  of  Representative  OocHBan,  of 
Missouri. 

The  Hotise  committee  embodied  the  various  reoommendatlens 
of  the  Brownlow  committee  in  separate  bills,  two  of  which  were 
passed  by  the  House  in  August  of  last  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
Senate  incorporated  most  of  them  In  a  single  bin,  brought  It  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and,  after  weeks  ctf  debate,  secured  Its 
passage  10  days  ago  by  the  narrow  margin  at  seven  votes.  The 
Eplrlted  debate  on  this  biU  while  in  the  Senate  served  to  brli^ 
its  implications  and  Its  possibilities  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
and  when  the  measure  finally  came  to  the  House  for  action,  the 
Nation  was  rather  well  aware  of  what  was  taking  place.  News 
columnists  and  radio  commentators  made  It  clear  to  the  oooxxtrf 
that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  measure  as  enacted  by  the  Senate 
would  be  such  a  concentration  of  power  tn  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  as  to  threaten  our  form  of  government.  The  cry  of 
dictatorship  was  raised.  Organizations  like  tbe  American  Legion, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  churchee  sensed  certain 
dangers  In  the  bUl,  and  as  a  result  ^he  Mismbers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  fairly  swamped  with  a  deluge  of  maU  and 
telegrams  protesting  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 

It  has  been  before  the  Hoiise  of  Represnntatlvee  since  Thursday 
of  last  week.  Efforts  to  shut  off  debate  were  voted  down  by  a 
substantial  majority  of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  at  this 
moment  the  bill  is  stUl  before  the  House  for  consideration. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  Senate  bUl,  the  special  committee  of  tbe 
House  struck  out  the  language  of  the  Senate  blU  and  brought  In  a 
40-page  amendment  containing  five  titles. 

The  first  title  gives  the  President  broad  powers  to  reorganise  the 
executive  branch  of  tbe  Oovermnent  ■j'^i  «T»»ir«>«  certain  exo^ytloiM 
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for  nokB  Independent  •fraclae,  nic^ 
lK>n.  the  Interstate  Oommeree 
«t«   acts  up  one  new  Oabtnet  poet 
of   7Ubltc  welfare,  with  aothorltT 
noJtatlon.  Mlucatlon.  uncmp: 
vocational   rehabilitation  at  the 
MjminlstratlTe  aaalstanta  for  the 
per  year,    lltle  in  tnndttlw  the 
Oencral.    Title  IV  aetc  ap  a  new 
feaerml.  and  title  V  createa  the 
tk  n  with  an  adnaory  board. 

In  the  wdter  at  debata  two  thlngji 
the  Praaident  needa  and  abould  be 
anta.    The  other  la  that  the 
vnwleldly  that  It  needa  to  be 
efficiency,  eoooany,  and  the  wllmlnfi 
by  numy  different  buzcaaa  and 
ment  enda.  became  tlM  question 
rwTfanlae  the  csecutlTe  affendee 

Thoae  who  oppoae  the  measun 
danfaroaa.  that  It  doea  confer 
that  It  la  not  needed  now.  that 
econntntaa.  and  that  It  la  a  clear 
by  the  Congrni  to  the  Ptaaldent. 

Tboaa  who  favor  the  eBactaaent 
la  neoaaaary.  that  thla  power 
efficiency,  that  Ooofraaa  cannot 
tlcm.  that  the  oppoaltloo  to  the 
acanda.  that  talk  at  dlctatorahlp 
special  committee  intends  to  offi 
make  it  safe. 

What  kind  at  amandmenU  doea 
in  order  to  make  thla  measure 
plaeate  the  ex-earvloe  man  of  the 
erana'  AdnUnlatratkm  aa  an 
tba  veterana  have  labored  for 
;jroposes   to  o0^  an   amendment 
at  the  Prealdant  cannot  beoome 
concurrent  reaolutlon  at  the 
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are  In  agreement.    One  Is  that 

provided  with  additional  aaslst- 

Oovenment  haa  grown  so  huge  and 

reorgantaed  in  order  to  bring  about 

>tlon  of  duplication  of  activities 

coolmlaalona.    At  that  point  agree- 

la  then  ralaed  as  to  who  shall 

sjid  how  It  shall  be  done. 

have  pointed  cut   that   It   Is 

dlctktorlal  powera  on  the  President , 

It  admittedly  brings  about  no 

I  nd  ezpresa  delegation  of  power 


expire 


of  the  bill  have  argued  that  it 

In  IMO.  that  It  wm  make  for 

accomplish  the  task  of  reoi|;aniza- 


bll 


tndepiDdeni 
more 


Boiiae 
thkt 


about  thla  propaaal  la  the  fact 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Bouse. 
ccQciiTTent  reeolutlon  had  been 
a  prevloua  AttGrney   Oenaral   of 
amendment   haa  been  propoeed 
tsosa  (he  fuzMtkma  of  the   new! 
so  that  folka  of  different  rellglou 
tfcat  the  Pederal  Oovemment  la 
at  the  training  and  education  of 

DoubUeea.  other  amandmanta 
aecurlng  suAslent  votea  to  enact 
broadly  the  blU  la  amended,  two 
while  ao  many  at  the  apparent 
vlxtuaUy  deetioyad.   the  fear   thai 
everywhere  still  remains.    The  otler 
eiied  form  muat  go  to  a  oonf are  ooe 
Ropreaantatlvaa  and  It  la  cntlreli 
mlttee.  the  vldoos  and  daagerotu 
be  reported  back  to  both  Ifouses 
dunger.    no    matter    irtiat 
•roepted  and  for  that  reaaon  the 

It  haa  been  said  that  Oongrsas, 
rsorganlaa  the  aganclsa  at 
Prankly,  folks,  during  my  three 

rrty  haa  made  no  attempt  to  ~ 
tor  one  am  not  wUUng  to  oon 
ta.ik  untU  It  haa  bean  tried.    In 
the  Approprtatloaa  Committee  of 
m<inth  takae  teatlmony  frran  ever 
every  penny  that  la  aai 
kiuywledfle  at  this  problem  that 
aceompUah  the  task  of  drafting 
tfejm  any  ailating  agency  In  the 
Aa  for  the  propoaal  to  create 
dcittbt  the  need  or  the  wledom  of 
the  vmrkyua  duttaa  and  fonetlons 
new  department  it  la  my  oonatd^red 
the  regulai    annual  appropriation 
Qoaealvably  amount  to  t3.00(M>00.(  00 
ejecting    ecwMwUea    we    are    but 


brlzB 


mght 
loM 
liet 


Aa  for  the  propoeal   to  abaUa|i 
arrvtee  Oiaiimlssicisi  and  set  up 
office  for  It  years.  It  not  only  haa 
the  prseent  merit  system  but 
stble  for  ttas  avesasa  etttsan  to 
matter  how  humbis,  unleaa  he 
profeseorlal   Browntofw  oommlttee 
elvU  eervtee 
posttlons  at  the  very 
gives  sonas  inkUag  at  what  it 
aelectlon  of  OovarBSMBt  personn^ 

Frwirtant   timt   he  eoold 
esumptsd  agSDetes  of  Ooeemmenj 
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Is  only  a  lot  of  Inspired  prop- 

U  aU  fooUahneas.  and  that  the 

amendments  on   the  floor  to 


the  fiommltt<»  propoee  to  offer 

pflaUble?     Plrst.  It  will  seek  to 

country  by  preserving  the  Vet- 

t  agency,  a  tbln|.-  fear  which 

than  a  decade.     Secondly,  it 

whereby   the   recommendations 

e|rectlve  until  first  approved  by  a 

and  Senate.     The  odd  part 

the  Member  who  proposed  it 

(inly  the  day  before,  that  such  a 

rlared  to  be  unconstitutional  by 

the   United  States.     Third,    an 

a  strike   the    word    "education" 

propoeed  Welfare  Department 

convictions  will  not  be  afraid 

I  attempting  to  take  over  control 

cilldren. 

<  rill   be   offered  for   the   sake   of 
this   bill   but   no   matter   how 
things  stand  out.    One  la  that 
in  the  House  bill  have  been 
U  go   manifest  among  people 
Is  that  the  bUI.  in  its  weak- 
committee  of  Senators  aind 
poeslble  that  in  such  a  com- 
Senate  version  of  the  hdll  may 
or  final  action.    Herein  lies  the 
might    be    offered    and 
should  be  summarily  defeated. 
whoee  proper  business  It  is  to 
la  not  eqvial  to  the  task 
«rms  in  Congress  the  majority 
about  such  reorganization  and 
ees  my  own  Incapacity  for  the 
tjruth  and  in  fact.  I  believe  that 
the  Hotiae,  which  month  after 
department  of  Government  on 
such  a  thorough  and  intimate 
;  could,  with  proper  authority, 
reorgajolaatlon  measure  better 
Oovsmaoent  today, 
new  d^Mutment  of  weifare.  I 
such  a  proposal.    In  surveying 
hat  are  to  be  entrusted  to  this 
c^jtlnion  that  once  created 
for  such   a  department  might 
or  mora  and  that  Instead  of 
rtfting    up    another    spending 


amenilments 


Ooverrment, 


bovom 
wiuld 


the   preeent    three-mad   Civil 

one-man  Administrator  to  bold 

great  poestbtlltlee  tar  destroying 

ultimately  make  It  impoe- 

a  Government  position,  no 

had  a  college  degree.     The 

In   Ita  report   ooounents   upon 

for   eoUege   graduatec    to    fill 

at  the   ladder   and  therein 

like  to  taring  about  in  the 


give   so 
le    or 
eould 


much   power   to   the 
all    except    the 
sr  their  functions 
to  the 


point    where    he    would    be    the    virtual    possessor   of    dictatorial 
powers.     Such  a  condition  is  unhealthy  in  a  republic. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  is  not  needed  at  this  time  wnen  the 
Nation  is  filled  with  fear,  uncertainty,  snd  distress.  Not  a  single 
conclusive  showing  has  been  made  that  the  delegation  of  power 
by  Congress  to  the  President  Is  warranted,  nor  has  it  been  shown 
that  Congress  lacks  capacity  for  the  task  of  reorganization.  In 
view  of  that  fact  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  are  but  a  bid  for  votes  in  order  to  effect  ita 
passage  in  the  House  and  throw  it  into  conference,  there  is  but 
one  safe  course  to  pursue  and  that  is  to  defeat  the  measure  now. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

<r  NEW  YORK 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    FRANCIS  D   CULKIN.  OP  NEW  YORK. 

ON  MARCH   13,   1938 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  submit  the  following  radio  address 
by  myself  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  March  13.  1938: 

WA-rm  Tkansportatton— Daiht   Monopolt — No  Fokbcn 

EVT  INGLKMXNTS 

Fellow  Citizens  of  New  York.  I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity 
given  me  by  Station  WT^L  to  discuss  with  you  the  doings  here  at 
Washington  Through  speeches  and  correspondence  I  have  tried 
to  keep  you  advi-sed  as  to  what  is  happening  here  during  these 
troublesome  days. 

I  have  observed  that  the  average  visitor  to  Washington  Is  usually 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  lack  of  attendance  at  sessions  of  the 
House  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  drudgery  incident  to  making 
laws  is  done  In  committee,  where  the  visitor  rarely  goes.  Very 
often,  when  a  measure  reaches  the  Hotise,  It  presents  no  contro- 
versial issues  and  there  is  no  roll  call. 

My  own  experience  at  the  present  session  may  Interest  my 
hearers. 

I  am  a  member  of  two  major  committees,  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plaheries  Conunittee  and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 

To  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  goes  all  the  legislation  re- 
lating to  merchant  marine  and  navigation.  To  this  committee, 
also,  goes  the  authorization,  which  we  hope  will  speedily  come, 
allowing  the  construction  of  the  great  8t.  Lawrence  Seaway.  It 
also  has  to  do  with  all  regulation  of  water  transportation. 

WATEH  TRANSPORTATION 

May  I  say  at  this  point  that  water  transjportation  plays  a  larger 
part  In  national  economics  than  is  recognized  by  the  average 
citizen?  Over  the  waterways  of  the  country  are  carried  an  average 
annual  tonnage  of  450,000.000  i,oas.  This  is  the  lowest-cost  trans- 
portation in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  upon  its  continuance 
depends  the  comfort  and  economic  security  of  all  our  citizens. 

One  illxistration  will  suffice.  Except  for  this  type  of  transpor- 
tation, the  people  of  my  district  would  now  be  paying  38  cents  a 
gallon  for  gasoline.  In  other  words,  each  time  you  buy  a  gallon 
of  gas  you  save  20  cents  If  you  buy  5  gallons  you  save  $1.  If 
you  buy  10  gallons,  you  save  $2.  These  facts  have  repeatedly  been 
testified  to  by  our  committee  hearings,  and  they  have  not  been 
controverted  or  denied,  Oreat  savings  are  made  in  every  M"''  of 
bulk  transportation. 

I  note  that  the  Pomona  Grange  of  Jefferson  Ootmty  recently 
went  on  record  as  agaiixst  the  establishment  of  tolls  on  the  State 
canals.  This  Indicates  the  people  now  realize  that  the  waterway! 
are  one  of  their  most  valued  possessions. 

THE    MERCHANT    MARINE 

For  the  past  3  months,  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  haa 
been  struggling  with  the  duty  of  recreating  a  merchant  marine 
worthy  of  the  name  On  this  matter,  the  country  has  spent  to 
date  two  billions  of  dollars,  and  today  we  do  not  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  Time  does  not  per- 
mit a  discussion  of  the  responsibility  for  our  present  situation. 
The  point  is  that  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  write  a  law  which 
will  avoid  the  terrible  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  create  an  efficient 
merchant  marine 

This  committee  has  delved  deeply  into  the  question  of  sea- 
going personnel,  and  the  matter  of  safeguarding  the  granting  of 
subsidies.  In  both  cases  I  have  followed  a  fixed  course,  and  have 
been  Influeneed  neither  by  the  excessive  demands  of  the  operators, 
nor  the  sometimes  vigorous  demands  of  the  men.  To  my  mind, 
the  function  of  the  Government  is  to  hold  the  scales  equally 
balanced  between  capital  and  labor,  and  to  give  each  its  place  in 
the  sun.     I  do  not  believe  in  letting  either  group  run  the  show. 
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That  Is  the  road  to  ruin.  Labor  can  now  cure  Its  wrongs  by  the 
use  of  collective  bargaining,  and  capital  has  its  redress  In  the 
courts. 

CHEAT  LAKES  DTVESSTOIV 

My  other  committee,  as  I  have  explained.  Is  the  Rivera  and 
Harbors  Committee  which  has  to  do  with  providing  adequate 
harbors  and  channels  for  the  vast  tonnage  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Two  outstanding  propoeltlons  have  been  before  us.  One  is  the 
question  of  lake-water  diversion  at  Chicago.  Under  the  measure 
proposed.  It  is  provided  that  a  possible  diversion  be  allowed, 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  permitted  by  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. This  diversion  would  lower  the  Great  Lakes  level  from  4  to 
6  Inches,  and  in  periods  of  low  water  would  seriously  handicap 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  recreation.  Thla  has  been  a  hard 
fight,  and  for  2  months  I  have  been  In  almost  dally  contact  with 
the  attorneys  general  of  six  Lake  States.  This  diversion  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  lake  and  river  areas  of  the  thirty-second  district. 

On  this  proposition  we  have  the  oppoeltlon  of  Chicago,  with 
"Big  Bill"  Thompson,  former  mayor  of  that  city,  endeavoring  to 
get  back  Into  power  on  this  Issue.  Likewise  we  have  lined  up 
against  us  the  powerful  Influence  of  the  Mlasiulppl  River  Valley 
group  who.  despite  the  fact  that  Congress  has  spent  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  on  flood  control  and  navigation  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  are  trying  to  put  over  this  larceny  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  watershed.  This  matter  has  kept  my  nose 
to  the  grindstone. 

NATIONAL  RKSOUaCXS 

We  have  also  had  before  the  committee  the  troublesome  prob- 
lem of  regional  power  and  navigational  districts.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, it  was  the  desire  of  the  President  to  give  legislative  powers 
to  these  outfits.  We  have  struck  that  out  of  the  bill  and  have 
retained  those  great  public  servants,  the  United  States  engineers. 
In  charge  of  waterways  development.  Tbe  meastu'e  is  now  a  sane 
approach  to  the  question  and  will  not  permit  the  administrative 
ofDcers  of  the  Government  to  be  ruthless  and  destructive  of  exist- 
ing invcstnrxent. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  yardstick  principles  as  an  Incident  to 
the  development  of  navigation  but  feel  that  when  the  Government 
does  create  one  of  these  power  districts  Its  distribution  should 
be  a  rational  performance.  In  other  words,  the  present  holders 
of  utility  stocks  should  be  reimbursed  at  prudent  Investment  value. 

DAntT    MONOPOLT 

Aside  from  committee  work  I  have  been  active  In  advocating 
Government  prosecution  of  the  monopoly  which  exists  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  manufacture  of  dairy  products.  I  have,  by  speeches 
In  the  House,  contacts  with  the  President  and  Attorney  General's 
office,  vigorously  urged  the  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws.  I  have 
Insisted  that  the  well-being  and  very  life  of  the  3.000.000  dairymen 
in  the  Nation  is  at  stake  on  this  Issue. 

I  have  driven  home  the  fact  that  the  findings  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  show  that  the  family-size  farm  will  disappear 
unless  monopoly  conditions  are  ctxrected.  We  are  a  big  country, 
and  I  have  no  quairel  with  bigness  when  It  Is  within  the  law. 
But  I  do  quarrel  with  It  when,  by  creating  nionopolles.  It  destroys 
the  splendid  type  of  citizen  which  is  present  In  the  dairying  field. 

The  facts  have  been  found  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
the  procedure  Is  simple,  and  unless  the  administration  does  act  It 
will  leave  the  Inference  that  these  outfits  and  their  political 
lawyers  are  stronger  than  the  Government.  The  present  shadow- 
boxing  by  the  administration  should  stop,  and  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  get  down  to  business.  I  shall  continue  to 
bring  this  question  before  the  House  and  country  untU  this  load 
Is  taken  off  the  backs  of  the  American  dairymen. 

COVXUrOB    LXHMAN 

In  passing,  I  call  on  Governor  Lehman  to  take  a  hand  In  this 
situation.  I  note  that  he  and  some  of  the  professors  recommend 
the  building  of  tenant  houses  to  the  dairymen.  The  Governor's 
ghost  writer  must  have  chuckled  when  he  penned  that,  for  every- 
body knows  that  the  dairy  farmer  cannot  build  tenant  houses  fpr 
his  help,  If  indeed  he  has  any  help,  when  he  is  finding  it  Impossible 
to  pay  his  taxes  and  the  Interest  on  his  mortgage. 

Senator  Bosah  recently  said  that  some  of  the  middleman  outfits 
are  making  as  high  as  a  thousand-percent  profit.  If  we  squeeze 
the  water  out  of  the  National  Dairies'  stock,  and  eqviallze  some 
of  the  gigantic  salaries  it  pays,  this  statement  of  the  Senator's 
la  within  bounds. 

In  contrast  to  these  vast  profits,  the  dairyman  Is  going  over 
the  hill  to  the  poorhouse.  The  findings  of  the  Pederal  Trade  Com- 
mission indicate  that,  with  the  law  enforced,  the  dairyman  can 
be  given  production  cost  with  a  fair  profit,  and  the  prices  to  the 
consumer  can  be  kept  within  bounds. 

The  latter  fact  will  Insure  greater  consumption  of  the  dairyman's 
products  by  the  public,  and  thus  give  the  babies  In  our  cities  a 
necessary  food  at  reasonable  coet. 

The  dairymen  of  New  York  State  may  be  assured  that  I  will 
keep  up  the  fight  until  they  are  free  from  the  monopolies  which 
are  destroying  them  and  raising  the  cost  to  the  consiuner. 

SOCIAL     BXCUSITT 

I  have  also  been  busy  here  with  legislation  on  social  security 
and  have  Introduced  a  blU  which  would  give  exemptions  of 
•3.600  real  and  »500  personal  to  persons  applying  tor  old-age 
aesistance.  This  Is  possible  without  adding  materially  to  State 
or  Fed«)ral  expenses.  The  alcoholic  and  ne'er-do-well  walks  Into 
tnla  pension  without  any  formality.    The  men  and  women  who 


have  paid  taxes  throughout  their  lives  have  to  go  throxigh   tbe 
wringer.     1  think  that  Is  wrong  and  should   be  corrected. 
JT>aEiCN  entanglements 

I  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  the  attempts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  involve  America  in  the  eastern  situation.  The 
adniinlstratlon's  theca-y,  according  to  the  President,  is  that  we  artt 
again  to  save  the  world  for  democracy.  We  tried  that  once  before. 
Despite  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  democracy,  in  which  we  made  a 
great  disbursement  in  blood  and  treasure,  were  boru  the  Fascist 
governments  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

There  is  no  free  thought,  free  press,  or  freedom  of  exprenion 
over  the  greater  portion  of  Europe  today,  Europe  today  owes  u« 
more  than  $30,000,000,000,  the  payment  of  which  they  have 
repudiated.  ' 

I  shall  oppose  with  all  my  might  the  attempts  of  the  admin- 
istration to  involve  us  In  foreign  entanglements.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  now  or  in  the  future  will  Justify  the 
shedding  of  American  blood  in  an  offensive  foreign  war.  I  stand 
with  oiu-  first  President,  George  Washington,  on  thla. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  will  be  glad  to  be  of  aervlce 
to  you  on  any  matter  here  at  Washington  in  which  you  are 
Interested.    I  thank  you  for  listening. 
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ADDRESS    OP   HON.    GUT    J.    SWOPE.    OF    PENNSTLVAWIA,    AT 
HARRISBURG,  pa.,  APRIL  3,  1938 


Mr.  SWOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  tbe  following  address  mad« 
by  me  at  the  Warren  Van  Dyke  memorial  service  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Central  Democratic  Club  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
on  Sunday,  April  3,  1938: 

Hxmian  life,  that  greatest  of  God's  creations,  is  very  much  of  a 
mystery,  very  much  of  a  speculation  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
and  beyond.  Prom  our  conception  and  birth,  which  have  never 
been  fully  and  clearly  analyzed  by  scientists,  to  the  day  when  the 
Inscrutable  veil  of  death  closes  our  mortal  career  our  lives  are  like 
corks  upon  turbulent  waters.  We  are  frequently  tossed  hither  and 
yon  under  the  force  of  circumstances  over  which  we  have  little  or 
no  control.  Our  future  from  year  to  year — yes;  even  from  day  to 
day — is  absolutely  unpredictable.  It  Is  becaiise  of  this  absc^ute  laek 
of  sure  control  over  our  earthly  lives  that  our  Inner  oonsclousneas 
convinces  us  that  there  must  be  a  spiritual  or  after  life  beyond  the 
grave. 

It  Is  this  faith  In  the  hereafter  that  has  spurred  men  on 
throughout  the  march  of  time  to  endure  sacrifices;  to  put  forth 
great  efforts,  almost  beyond  the  power  of  human  endurance;  to 
dedicate  their  lives  and  talents  to  the  development  of  civilization 
and  to  the  fiut,herance  of  human  progress. 

AU  of  us  are  privileged  to  know  and  to  love  In  our  lifetime  one 
or  several  men  who  fit  Into  the  mold  which  I  have  described. 
Warren  Van  Dyke  was  such  a  man  to  all  of  us,  to  which  we  testify 
by  our  presence.  We  are  assembled  to  do  honor  In  loving  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  him,  His  mortal  remains  are  at  this  moment 
resting  In  the  church  to  which  he  gave  devoted  service  since  It 
was  organized.  His  spirit  has  returned  to  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
who  Is  our  God. 

Warren  Van  Dyke  was  bom  AprU  23.  1877.  H«  evinced  aa 
Interest  In  public  life  at  an  early  age.  After  serving  as  a  coimty 
official  In  his  native  county  of  Carbon,  Pa.,  he  became  associated 
In  the  State  Democratic  Party  organization  with  other  young, 
enthusiastic  and  able  men  in  1011  who  set  for  themselves  the 
task  of  revitalizing  that  party.  It  has  often  been  said  that  one 
miist  be  patient  and  not  expect  mlracvUotis  results  as  long  as 
there  is  evidence  of  progress.  During'  the  years  that  foUowed. 
Warren  Van  Dyke  buUt  slowly  but  surely.  He  became  personally 
acquainted  with  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  State.  He  could  stop  at  every  crossroads  in  oua  State 
and  meet  some  one  whom  he  knew  personally.  It  has  often  been 
said,  and  truthfully  so,  that  he  knew  more  Democrats  and  people 
generally  than  anyone  else  in  our  State. 

Now.  what  manner  of  man  was  this  who  left  such  a  firofound 
Impression  and  weU -defined  Imprint  on  contemporary  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  an  able  organizer;  a  keen  student  of  human  na- 
tiire;  a  poeaeesor  of  an  even  and  temperate  disposition;  having  the 
happy  faculty  to  guide  discordant  elements  and  ideas  Into  a  eotn- 
mon  pathway:  having  the  powex  to  make  true  and  correct  analyils 
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at  public  opinion  and  tbe  turn  It  <  lould  hkely  take.  ]for  yean  be 
irt^a.  In  truth,  tbe  one  force  whtcb  bekl  tbe  Democratic  Party  to- 
geber  In  k  aemblance  of  orsanlad  form,  during  dark  and  most 
XT],  tng  time*.  WbUe  tbe  party  wa  t  auoceiaful,  nationally.  In  1912 
throijq^  tbe  election  at  Woodrow  ^  nison  to  tbe  Presidency,  Penn- 
■y  ranta  did  DOt  foUofw.  Howerer.  and  thla  ma  always  coi«ldered 
■ifrnlflcant  by  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  Pern  isybrania  did  not  go  for  Presi- 
dent Taft.  but  gave  Ita  electoral  Tote  to  ex -President  Tbeodore 
RC'Oaerelt  on  the  Bull  Ifooae  tlcke ;.  ffe  iilways  considered  this  a 
slfQ  tbat  Pennsylvania  was  reallf  not  a  stand-pat  State,  but 
tb.it  tu  citlaens  could  be  ezpectel  to  vote  for  liberal  and  pro- 
gn-aatve  policies  at  all  opportxuie  tSnes. 

All  of  yoo  are  Intimately  familiar  wltb  tbe  erents  whlcb  have 
ocrurred  slnee  1991.  In  tbat  year  bis  doieat  associate  and  leader 
detected  tbe  brilliance  of  tbe  lialrs  star  'tf  New  York's  Ooremor, 
Prnnklln  D.  Rooaerelt.  Togeibcr  t  »ey  set  fortb  to  turn  the  power 
of  Pennsylvania's  large  delegation  in  the  1932  Chicago  conrentlon 
toward  tbe  nomination  cX  Oorersor  Boowrelt.  With  what  suc- 
oeBi  their  efforts  were  crowned  we  dl  kno-ir.  and  a  grateful  Nation 
pay*  tribute  to  their  early  foreslgb ;  and  outstanding  ability. 

An  Important  factor  In  oxxr  part  's  success  In  tbe  1934  elections 
WS4  tha  great  and  latelllgent  gnundwcrk  laid  by  Warren  Van 
Dyke  and  tbe  Democratic  member i  of  tbe  State  legislature  !n  the 
19^3  session  of  that  body.  Thrcugh  tbe  election  of  1932,  the 
DcoQocratic  Party  bad  Increased  ts  representation  in  the  State 
sSHsmbly.  Tbat  cnlaiaed  group,  tindsr  Warren  Van  Dyke's  lead- 
ens hip,  performed  tbe  true  fUDOtkni  of  a  minority  party  under  our 
form  of  government  by  Informing  the  people  of  the  Inefllclency 
and  waste,  arid  frequently  woese.  of  tbe  governing  party.  Thua 
were  laid  tbe  fDuadatlooa  npoa  w  ilch  our  tmpresslve  Democratic 
victory  was  buDt  In  19M. 

To  me  bis  passing  means  a  grstt  personal  loss.  For  more  than 
25  years  I  was  in  cmm  rslatloiiJU  ;>  to  blm.  and  during  the  days 
of  tbe  Wilson  srtmtnlsttratlon  while  I  was  an  Internal -revenue  agent 
he  was  my  chief.  He  was  kind  iind  oonaiderate  in  his  attitude 
and  action  concsraing  Ms  ftlends  and  subordinatea  ever  wUling 
to  help  with  tbs  proMsms  of  otheii  and  aeeedln«ly  slow  to  crltl- 
clT'C  or  ccnstire.  He  was  the  kind  of  chief  for  whom  his  subordi- 
nates are  willing  to  fight  to  the  la  it  ditch:  the  kind  of  chief  who 
by  force  of  bis  personal  character  and  sterling  worth  Inspires  In 
his  sulMrtUaates  tbs  psrformanos  of  tha  utmost  service.  He  was 
the  kind  of  chlaf  whose  trtumpbi  became  the  trlimiptu  of  his 
sutiordinates  and  whose  boiufws  ind  tribulations  become  theirs 
as  well.  With  tbe  advantage  of  thi  i  personal  relationship  to  which 
Ihave  rtfsrrsd.  I  may  say  that  the  name  of  Warren  Van  Dyke 
berama  synonymoos  with  conslden  tkm.  kindness,  decency.  Justice, 
truth,  and  stcrflnf  tntagrlty.  His  ■  srviee  to  his  party  and  hU  8Ut« 
WBM  eoneeivad  and  carried  out  uiidcr  the  most  proper  and  un- 
seiilah  aaotlvas  which  have  ever  situated  any  bunuui  being.  He 
deliberately  submerged  his  own  station  In  tlie  party  in  1934  when 
be  could  have  bad  the  Democratic  nomination  tor  Oovemcr  with 
the  turn  of  his  band.  Acaln  dtir  ng  the  latter  part  <rf  last  year 
bsCore  he  was  stricken  he  counsel  td  an  open  mind  to  his  legion 
of  friends  who  inststsd  that  he  mi  s*  be  a  candidate  for  Oovernor 
thl«  year.  Had  he  been  wllUnf  to  push  himself  and  had  an  all- 
wise  providence  ^Mtfad  blm  from  lertous  syrl-nesH  and  subseqiient 
liMth,  bs  would  have  bsen  our  nei  t  Oovemcr  and  certainly  would 
ha'<a  saved  cm  party  from  much    irlef  and  prevented  greatly  de- 
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picrwd  miaundsrstandlngs  between 
wortb-whllc  servles  to  our  cause 

His  mortal  life  has  pMssd   awaf , 
him  for  his  laouiitlsss  good  qualitlsi 


tarty  leaders  who  have  all  given 


Men   win   alwaya  remember 
As  this  sovlce  Is  held  in  the 


property  of  the  Central  Democrat!:  Club  and  partially  under  the 


cluii's  sponsorship,  I  suggsst  that 
tku-^  consider   the   advisability   of 
serrloe  In  bis  honor  frosn  now  on 
and.  I  believe,  the  greatest  active 
loved  to  come  down  here  and  sit 


the  ofllcers  ol  tbat  orgjaniza- 

holdlng   an   annual   memorial 

He  was  one  of  oxu  members. 

loember  we  have  ever  bad.    He 

with  the  boys  as  of  yofe.    In 


that  manner,  as  well  as  In  countless  other  ways,  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  entire  membership.  We  can  pay  him  no  greater 
tmtpect;  we  can  randor  to  him  n  >  finer  honor;  we  can  do  the 
oaoas  which  he  loved  no  greater  arvlce  than  by  holding  his  life 
and  aooompllshments  ever  before  us  and  thereby  and  thereon 
rssolve  to  serve  and  love  our  part^    and  our  State  as  be  did. 
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under  leaf«  to  ezteod 
tbe  f  oDowlnc  address  of 


Brig.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hincs  at  a  banquet  at  the  Mas^ower 
Hotel,  tendered  by  Veterans'  Administration  Branch  of  Local 
No.  2,  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  commemo- 
rating 15  years  of  service  as  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  March  1,  1938: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Represenutlves.  National  President  Luther  B.  Steward, 
ofllcers  and  members  of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, who  are  so  kindly  honoring  me  tonight,  and  my  friends 
and  fellow  workers  within  and  without  tho  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration, both  you  who  are  present  at  this  splendid  fifteenth 
anniversary  banquet  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  In  the  Nation's  Ciq>l- 
tal,  and  you  who  may  be  listening  in  on  the  radio  in  dlfl'erent 
parts  of  the  United  States,  my  heartiest  greetings  and  best  wishes 
on  this  occasion  go  out  to  all  of  you,  wherever  you  may  be. 

This  applies  especially  to  my  comrades  In  our  hospitals  and 
homes.  I  want  you  to  realize,  that  although  far  distant,  you  and 
your  problems  are  never  at).<;ent  from  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
have  been  chosen  to  serve  you. 

It  Is  a  difficult  thing  to  express  in  a  few  words  the  deep  grati- 
fication I  feel  over  the  many  sincere  and  generous  observations  I 
have  listened  to  tonight,  regarding  my  15  years  of  service  to  otir 
veterans  and  dependents,  which  began  on  March   1.   1923. 

My  only  hope  is  that  I  merit  at  least  a  part  of  these  kindly 
expressions,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future. 

I  wish  to  say  at  once  that  such  success  as  we  may  have  had  In 
pajring  the  Nation's  debt  to  our  defenders  and  their  dependents 
has  been  the  result  of  teamwork  on  the  part  of  many  thousands 
of  people  over  the  years,  rather  than  the  work  of  any  one  man. 

Plrst  and  foremost,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  head 
of  this  great  team,  has  played  his  vastly  Important  part  in  sug- 
gesting to  the  Congress  the  direction  and  the  extent  of  the  relief 
meas-ures  which  have  been  required  to  meet  the  continually 
changing  conditions 

To  the  Members  of  the  Congress  must  be  given  the  credit  for 
hammering  out  the  form  which  the  various  legislative  measures 
have  had  to  take,  in  order  to  be  workable  and  practical  in  their 
application.  Members  of  the  veterans'  committees  in  both  Houses 
have  labored  diligently  and  long  over  the  many  problems  Involved, 
BO  that  the  national  will  in  this  respect  could  be  accomplished 
within  our  ability  to  provide  funds  to  meet  the  cost.  Our  system 
of  veterans'  relief  has  been  an  effort  to  attain  an  ideal — but  much 
of  our  course  in  pursuit  of  this  has  been  necessarily  explored  by 
means  of  trial  and  error 

Then  has  come  the  part  with  which  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  have  labored— the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  to  the  cases  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans.  In  such  a  manner  that  each  would  receive  the  Just 
award  that  the  Congress  had  In  mind  for  each  Individual  case. 
That  baa  been  the  problem  with  which  all  of  ub  have  struggled, 
and  are  still  endeavoring  to  solve  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men 
and  of  the  Government. 

Personally,  I  doubt  whether  It  will  ever  be  possible  to  attain 
perfectly  even-handed  Justice  In  many  of  the  difficult  cases.  But 
It  has  been  the  very  complexity  of  nxany  of  these — calling  forth 
the  very  highest  degree  of  teamwork  and  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
crfBclals  and  employees — which  has  enabled  us  to  approach  the 
Ideals  which  the  President  and  the  Congress  had  In  mind 

In  considering  the  combination  of  effort  in  achieving  veterans* 
benefits.  It  would  be  Indeed  remiss  not  to  mention  the  generou» 
aid  and  countless  suggestions  for  relief  brought  forward  by  the 
veterans'  organizations  Their  representatives  have  helped  the 
Congress  to  formulate  laws  with  equitable  objectives,  and  »hen 
assisted  the  members  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  inter- 
preting their  general  application,  as  well  as  devoting  untold  time 
and  effort  toward  the  furtherance  of  thousands  of  claims. 

With  the  passage  of  the  years,  the  system  of  veterans'  relief  has 
become  so  extensive  and  so  far  reaching  that  no  one  man  no 
matter  how  sincere  or  capable  he  might  be.  could  administer  It 
with  any  hope  of  moderate  success  unless  he  had  the  splendid 
cooperation  and  the  loyal  assistance  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  received  from  my  associates. 

There  are  approximately  35.000  of  us  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration altogether,  5,000  employed  here  at  the  central  office  In 
Washington,  and  30.000  others  In  branch  offices,  hospitals  homes 
and  supply  depots  throughout  the  United  States. 

Our  Job  Is  not  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  900  000  pereons 
already  receiving  benefits,  but  to  apply  ourselves  Intently  to  the 
sympathetic  and  fair  consideration  of  the  new  claims  constantly 
being  received.  ' 

I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  most  of  us  have  striven  to 
see  to  It  that  the  disabled  veterans  and  dependents  continue  to 
receive  not  less  but  more  attention  with  resultant  better  care 
and  service  from  the  Nation  which  they  defended 

All  of  us  realize.  1  tt^l  sure,  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  broxjght  hito  being  and  exists  as  an  agency  of  government 
to  render  service,  where  service  is  due  to  others,  and  not  merely 
as  a  place  to  work  In  other  words,  it  Is  not  Just  a  place  to  have 
a  Government  Job. 

I  think  most  of  us  conceive  the  situation  to  be  exactly  as  It  la 

that  tbe  opening  for  permanent  Government  employment  exists. 
because  a  Job  has  not  only  to  be  done,  but  done  well— and  not, 
aa  some  outsiders  seem  to  feel,  that  Government  Jobs  are  created 
primarily  to  provide  easy  employment,  at  good  salaries  to  peopl* 
who  want  work  but  dont  want  to  work  very  hard  ' 
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Our  understanding  of  this  basic  truth— that  our  Jobs  exist  be- 
cause of  the  national  obligation  due  to  others — has  done  more 
to  improve  the  character  of  service  rendered  by  our  great  relief 
organization  than  any  other  factor. 

This  resdizatlon  on  our  part  has  steadily  Increased  our  morale, 
for  It  has  led  us  to  see  that  permanent  employment  and  promo- 
tions exist  where  there  Is  continuity  of  work  to  be  dene  for  others. 

It  is  but  naturtd  that  employees  who  render  service  In  con- 
formity with  standards  of  this  kind  should  expect  tbe  highest 
consideration  of  their  Interests  as  a  matter  of  personnel  policy. 
The  formulation  and  application  of  administrative  principles  to 
provide  a  system  of  rewards  and  remuneration  for  faithful  service, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  confront  the 
head  of  an  organization  having  such  far  reaching  and  compli- 
cated activities  as  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Efficient  service  can  be  expected  only  when  employees  are  fairly 
treated  In  all  respecU.  Tbat  they  should  render  reliable  and 
efficient  service,  goes  without  8a3rlng.  However,  they  should  be 
compensated  adequately  for  this,  should  do  their  work  under 
proper  conditions,  and  benefit  from  a  system  of  promotions  and 
efficiency  ratings  that  Insures  Justice  to  all  concerned. 

The  eternal  question  Is  how  to  preserve  tbat  balance  between 
the  factors  which  affect  the  morale  of  the  employees  and  the 
principles  which  must  be  observed  to  give  the  public  the  best 
«md  most  efficient  service  for  the  least  expendltxire  of  its  money. 
With  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  which  affect  these  matters,  it  Is 
always  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  see  that  monetary  re- 
muneration Is  comF>arable  with  the  highly  satisfactory  type  of 
service  rendered. 

There  are.  however,  certain  personnel  policies  which  tend  to 
compensate  for  this  situation.  Among  these  is  that  of  internal 
promotion. 

I  think  that  both  employees  and  others  concerned  with  the 
development  of  Veterans'  Administration  fwrsonnel  policies,  must 
have  observed  that  It  has  been  my  constant  purpose  to  fill  va- 
cancies In  higher  positions  by  the  advancement  of  personnel 
already  in  the  service  whenever  they  were  properly  qualified. 

One  of  the  Important  things  for  us  to  keep  In  mind  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  outside  world  toward  our  daily  tasks.  Although  the 
public  is  Inclined  to  be  fair  In  Its  Judgments  of  xis,  we  must  never 
forget  that  Its  primary  Interest  In  us  has  to  do  with  tbe  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  work  we  are  employed  to  do — and  that 
our  own  Interests  and  welfare  are  matters  which  are  secondary  to 
them. 

When  all  la  said  and  done,  tbe  public  Judges  us  by  the  results 
It  obtains. 

The  public  is  not  Interested  In  what  It  calls  "red  tape,"  except  to 
view  It  with  disfavor  or  hold  it  up  to  ridicule.  It  does  not  under- 
stand that  many  of  oiir  systems  which  have  ben  Installed  and 
much  of  the  procedure  Involved  In  the  settlement  of  claims  have 
been  made  necessary  by  the  laws  which  safeguard  the  expenditiu-e 
of  public  funds. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  for  those  who  lack  experience  with  Gov- 
ernment procedure  to  realiw  that  tbe  benefits  which  we  may 
award  can  be  granted  only  after  It  has  been  carefully  determined 
that  they  are  in  accordance  with  tbe  laws  which  govern  them. 
Such  decisions,  whether  favorable  or  tuifavorable,  frequently  re- 
quire much  more  time  to  reach  than  seems  reasonable  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  are  vitally  interested  In  prompt  ..jud  favorable 
conclusions. 

We  must  be  ever  watcbful,  therefcwe,  that  our  performance  In 
tbe  public  business  shall  proceed  with  as  much  speed  as  Is  ccan- 
mcnsurate  with  Its  proper  handling;  and  tbat  In  our  contacts  with 
the  public,  whether  they  be  in  person  or  by  letter,  we  have  full 
sympathy  with  their  desire  for  quick  solutions,  and  patience  with 
their  fKDssible  impatience  or  failure  to  understand  the  intricacy 
of  the  problems  involved. 

Although  we  must  follow  the  law,  let  us  never  fall  Into  the 
error  of  placing  form  above  substance. 

If  we  can  see  to  it  that  the  pubUc  with  which  we  come  in 
contact  gains  a  better  understanding  of  some  of  the  many  grave 
problems  which  we  are  attempting  to  solve  for  them,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  building  up  the  confidence  of  our  people 
in  their  agencies  of  government. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  tonight,  the  present  efficiency  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  did  not  blossom  forth  full  blown,  but 
has  grown  to  Its  present  degree  through  the  patient  effort  and 
constant  thought  of  many  persons,  working  toward  a  common 
goal. 

Aa  an  organized  effort  for  veterans'  relief,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  now  "streamlined"  as  a  governmental  agency.  It  con- 
tains all  of  the  major  functions  necessary  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient  handling  of  the  affairs  relating  to  all  veterans  and  de- 
pendents as  such — and  contains  none  of  tbe  fimctions  relating  to 
other  matters  of  government. 

With  the  laws  affecting  veterans  and  dependents  now  relatively 
stabilized,  we  should  look  forward  to  a  continued  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  our  management  of  the  affairs  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  our  care. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you 
again  for  your  cooperation  and  loyalty.  The  many  messages  of 
encouragement  which  I  have  received  during  tbe  past  few  weeks, 
and  this  splendid  testimonial  banquet.  Induce  the  feeUng  that  the 
fine  spirit  you  have  shown  la  the  past  wlU  cairy  on  and  Increaae 
in  the  futurs. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  8.  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ROBERT  L    DOUGHTON.  8ALI.SBURT    N    C 

APRIL  2,  1938  '      ' 


Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Doughton  at  a  banquet 
of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District.  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Saturday  evening,  AprU  2.  1938: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  attending  this  splendid 
meeting  and  being  permitted  to  speak  to  this  fine  group  of  mili- 
tant ytAing  Democrats.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  fw  me  to  renew 
my  youth  in  the  association  and  fellowship  of  young  people  par- 
ticiilarly  when  they  are  of  my  own  polIUcal  persuasion  and  are  of. 
and  in.  my  own  beloved  district. 

Tour  meetings  are  charged  with  a  certain  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
that  I  find  to  be  especially  Invigorating  and  inspiring. 

To  youth  nothing  is  Impossible.  They  are  continually  proving 
this  to  be  true  by  converting  tl.e  ImposslbUlties  of  tbe  last  gen- 
eration Into  the  realities  of  today.  Thla  has  been  particularly 
true  in  the  domain  of  public  affairs.  The  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment has  been  tremendously  udvanced  on  numerous  occasions  by 
young  men  and  women  who  simply  would  not  believe  that  the 
I  particular  obstacle  which  confronted  them  could  not  be  overcome 
if  they  fought  with  determination  and  courage.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  have  demonstrated  an  ability 
that  is  very  gratifying.  As  an  instnunent  for  the  enlighienment 
and  molding  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  translating  it  Into 
effective  and  constructive  public  service,  your  organization  Is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  things  you  have  wrought  ar« 
in  no  small  way  responsible  for  the  present  widespread  knowledge 
of  governmental  problems,  and  interest  and  sucoess  in  their 
solution. 

As  wisdom  is  Justified  by  all  her  children,  so  Is  the  work  of  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  Justified  by  the  things  they  have  wro^jght 
in  behalf  of  democracy  and  good  government.  In  fact,  the  two  are 
synonymous. 

You  are  now  approaching  the  tenth  aimiveisary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Young  Democratic  organization  In  NortH  Carolina,  so  this 
appears  to  be  a  parUcularly  appropriate  time  to  take  inventory  of 
some  of  the  things  you  have  accompltshed  and.  more  enecially 
to  think  of  your  future  place  In  the  life  of  our  Stat*  and  Nation' 
It  is  obvious  that  your  clubs  are  an  established  and  indimensabl* 
part  of  our  party  oiganlzatlon.  and,  as  Chairman  Fkrley  reoenUy 
said,  the  right  arm  of  the  Dtsmocratlc  Party.  The  Toting  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  have  before  them  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  r«nder 
an  extremely  valuable  public  serrlce.  In  a  few  yean  the  fate  at 
our  party  will  be  in  your  hands  and  whether  its  star  will  rise 
to  stiU  higher  glories  or  sink  Into  obecurtty  wfll  depend  upon 
you.  I  urge  each  of  you  to  sttidy  its  history,  to  analyw  tts 
fimdamental  doctrines,  its  alms  and  purposes,  and  to  give  to  it 
your  strong  support  and  steadfast  loyalty  so  that  It  may  continue 
to  be  tbe  potent  and  effective  champion  of  good  government  and 
of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens, 

I  know  we  are  all  exceedingly  proud  of  the  fact  that  tbe  Tomw 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America  was  foimded  by  a  militant  yotmg  Dem- 
ocrat from  North  Carolina.  Tyre  Taylor,  who  U  at  thla  time  honor- 
ary president  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  cS  America,  Moreover, 
I  am  BTtfe  you  are  proud  to  belong  to  a  party  which  in  the  last  gen- 
eral election  in  North  Carolina  carried  96  d  the  100  coimtles  and 
40  of  the  48  States  m  the  Nation. 

As  an  exsunple  of  the  effectiveness  of  youth  in  the  realm  of  public 
affairs  let  me  cite  from  tbe  history  of  our  State  and  Nation  a  brief 
ch^ter  or  two  that  deal  with  the  accompllahments  of  other  ynung 
Democrats.  ^^ 

In  national  affairs  our  minds  Immediately  turn  to  the  record  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  who  entered 
pubUc  life  at  the  age  of  26  by  being  elected  to  tbe  Virginia  House  of 
Bxirgesses.  He  became  a  Member  of  tbe  Continental  OoDgress  at 
the  age  of  32.  and  1  year  later,  at  38,  wrote  the  greatest  doctunent 
ever  to  come  from  tbe  mind  or  pen  of  any  American,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  charged 
with  its  drafting,  presented  it  to  the  Congress.  He  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  when  he  was  36.  Then,  in  succession,  he  served 
as  Ambassador  to  Prance,  Secretary  of  State,  Vice  President  at  the 
United  SUtM  at  the  age  a<  67  became  our  President,  and  served 
for  two  terms. 

In  our  State  we  think  of  the  revered  and  beloved  Vanoe.  wtu> 
•Bterea  public  lUe  at  the  •«•  «<  22  toy  beUW  alectMl  proseeutli« 
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niMiiMl  (la  pitmt^m  tmt  lUmitti 
•f  (iMir  o««MU«  Alii  m\t  took* 


»tU)rney  of  hl»  hooM  county.  Buiicombe.  At  24  he  w««  elected  & 
mrmb*r  of  th^  lower  Houw  ot  (funeral  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
Un*.  thf  n  c»H«<l  the  Statp  hovi »  of  commoiut  At  38  ho  wiu 
•InttHi  to  Cuncms.  m  which  bocy  ht  senrvd  unUl  the  Civii  War 
iaetne<t  m  our  great  wmr  Oovermr  at  the  a«e  of  32  and  r»H'iect«>d 
St  the  Kin>  nf  34.  elected  to  the  UrUed  Staiea  Senule  tn  1870  ui  tht> 
sue  of  40,  but  0ente4  hla  seal  on  a:«oun(  of  bla  partlcipaUou  ii\  the 
CivU  War:  aiaetMl  Oufwnur  ayali  and  for  the  third  iinw  in  187«. 
an«1  ekHted  to  (he  UiUtMi  ttalM  SMWle  In  mn  ,  which  pUv  e  he 
held  tiiml  the  time  of  hla  death  ia  litM.  at  the  a^to  of  M 

Vsnce  uadouMMtll  rMXierad  t  \e  trealaat  sarvte*  and  una  the 
t>e«i  Kive*l  man  the  Btate  tMM  ev«r  mKtuoed  In  the  dark  dayn  of  rt^. 
ronnirvjcum^  ha  was  our  Moaea,  let  dll^f  the  Slate  out  of  iho  wUUer- 
tteaa  ikf  jKHiiral  indu»tnal.  aiul  leowowie  bundaitv  into  4huh  ii 
had  beau  iiriv*n  by  a  btivvtt  of  mei4np»i#ni  antt  oorrMpi  leaders  an<t 
vaiidaU  the  vi»ry  scum  of  iMiriltirn  awieiv  f^»^^l  u\h\>\  o«ii  Huio 
b|  military  rule  Aiitt  I  mitht  ac»i<  thai  hu  malue  wwa  very  apprxv. 
priaielv  ih«  nr«l  iu  be  (aa>^  by  lur  Mlale  lu  ihe  Hall  ivf  ^«me  at 
Um  Ca)»ma  In  WMMitf««M\ 

l'M<»er  the  wia>  lemtiNrahiti  af  ]ouin  Van^  antt  other  sxalwaita 
sf»«r  the  nrU  War,  |ihenometia  prutrvaa  was  msde  for  a  tiiue. 
Mi4  ti*e  Mlale  MMdIv  twae  Irnwt  the  imvarty  an<l  ashea,  bowevrr 
tiwM*  i<e«l  iHMUllUtma  br<»u|hl  ibcMil  by  th«  lleUH>orati«  iStrly 
«<MiiMvmt  but  a  mtef  peruid,  anoUter  raU|ta«  o«««n»rrv4  ah«>ut 
\m^  when  ihe  r»em»wra«U'  fariy  b^mnte  divided  miuI  imuiiv 
miAirat  til  iHtr  aiAle  in  (MM  wis  M\m)»)etalv  mheiv  ovur  by  Iho 
M|i|Mia(Mi  IMWty  MtvmUtaiMi  ami  mnirt^M  tiy  reeliieaa  m\  u\. 
fwm|«P»«ni  leailera  and  rulers,  w  tn  hw  a  \mt\m\  of  ft  <kr  (I  v^«r« 
l«i»li  ua  baeli  into  am»iher  Ham  and  rt»a«rai'ef\«i  )>«rii«4l  ihe 
Mkitaa  III  fiaMi  fitventmeni  in  H»nh  Oa^»l|na  nm  i»nly  o#aaed  »o 
Wove  htfwaid  but  was  •*^\  Ihi>  a  (tenerailon  by  U\i>  shAnvrfMl 
MMMlU*!  (Ml  tlia  itaH  ill  the  i«»en  U»«dln«  |Miblie  i  lH»*  itt  i>»«  «ii\»«i 
UuriiHi  ihai  itWbMl  eiutaiion  prnmS  «n  be  a  ntaMer  of  itmiial 
time^Hi  an4  wiif  ai>hfat)a  whK>l>  >iai(  bean  valUnily  trviim  »•>  mshu 
vift  Uw  the  time  and  Nfuuntt  b»>i  dtirln*  (he  war  aiut  tiHiitt«irm>. 
IXui  |Mr««w<,  waea  alHiwed  la  delai  mram  and  almiwi  t<«<aaed  h>  rtihe> 
UitM  istblif  inaiitutiims  J.ai  niede«<  ti#e(a)  «m»«ih»»i  snd  rajMdiv 
fftimMvd  iiiiw  mwkf  «i<d  ita«l«i>i  l»nhm»men»  of  law  sml  .^rder 
WM  •  NitH>lH»rv,  kiMl  lHne«  In  nub  i»'  olii«e  ib»mdnsirate«i  uiiiii>  sftei 
Mma,  tKeir  aitiMtUini  U<4  M  nt  itity  in  m«ny  ins«ah,««  lai^H  of 
iMi^liy,  Mid  il^•»•M  !!»•#«■•<»••  l«i  U  Mitwly  deA>leni  ii|  siaiea 
MMMOiilft  ind  fjiMMiff  kt  Mvern 

TlH»»  «|  IM  •!»«  bf*  iMd  en«ni«  i  newd  no  ramindar  »«  ri».<ali  «ha 
MMtine  aM  MMi  Haapalr  n»  ihai  iieritKl  and  p\\\  younf»f  neouie 
Mm  fWf  UlM4y  famitlar  iHlh  ih»we  evvnis  by  iha  «HintaN.<i|oni  of 
fvttr  Mrtnm  «n«  eM«f«,  m  wvtl  i«  the  hiatory  of  the  nuie 

thtlkbf  IK(b  MtMAitnue  r»f(»t«  ^  Ml«M  Ml  vipnn  the  mikte  thai 

ft  RiMteraiifln     The  )wnfie  were 
lehrv  and  in  some  t'a«i<s  i'i>frMntion 
.^        .        .  »y  »«»li*    tor  Ifftdvrt  in  rm  ihe  Htste  of 

Uc  pollltMl  MMlftily  «rtth  whHtl  ll  «••  yaicted  tn  tHi*  treat 
MHtffWtty  Uatr*  M«a«  ft  froup  ot  younii  tMdftff*,  botuui  ti)g«»ther  by 
WMnmon  |MrinoiD)e«  and  motivftt<d  by  a  poinmnn  pvtrpoa^,  which 
«M  I*  rtM«Vf  mm  toniral  th«  \mnf  known  to  tm  rwip<tn*iitie  for 
Ite  lUbMmMft  ftltiMllen  in  vhl  ih  North  Onrotlna  found  herstlf. 
Mid  to  iDMt  tMM  tlift  pvMM  fttft  n  la  lAt  hftmki  of  ooRipoient  and 
tmatwtlty  oAotftlA. 

I  <lo  (MM  HMMi  to  My  Ihftt  ftll  UtOM  vho  look  port  in  Ihia  glo. 
HetM  MOVMMM  ««ro  ytry  yoiiiif ,  km  it  la  ronorkftble  that  moat  of 
tiM  loMlan  \m  tiMI  imi  lihl  ww  uador  40  ywirt  of  Me  and 
BiAity  taM  Umm  10  >  M  aiWKHM  ftud  jrowr  own  btidved  Ua 
OvtnMB  wort  «•,  JpavplitM  DoaI  >la  wm  I«,  CSomoron  yortiaon  M. 
Ay«otii  M.  OtaiM*  Elloliltt  M.  ftm  W.  W,  lllohlA  was  II  This  la 
fcul  10  mwilkNi  ft  ttw  of  tkooft  vIm  led  oad  partietpftted  aotiealy 
to  1^  yollMl  Ighl.  kut  if  yoii  w\iX  ttieok  up  on  Utti  Intareattni 
ptrtoi  m  our  tulo't  Imiory,  you  wtU  tad  thot  atony  of  the  lead- 
«•  ihMHif  iMut  ite  tlato  WON  me  a  ol  ftioi  opproatoiftUly  the  aome 

Tho  UMtoaUtoMo  dttonalnotion  of  Ihoi  ptnip  of  Domonrata  ac- 
eempitahod  the  horctitooa  took  o  oloontnc  tho  potiiicol  House  of 
Itortli  OoroltM  ta  about  4  yoon.  la  IIM  thoro  waa  alactMt  from 
North  OftrolUia  OAiy  1  Donooroi  omonc  tho  lO  Nopraoeotativea 
A  RofukUofta  Ootr«mor  waa  ■Mctod  tn  IIN.  aad  both  United 
■taioa  ■anoioio  woro  ■opublioftai.  but  by  iBOa.  undar  tho  leader- 
Bhip  of  tho  aiaa  I  hava  aioattoiod  and  othera  too  numarmia  to 
MtMi.  both  Cnttod  ■tataa  Bat  atora  aad  tha  anttra  dol»«ation, 
lOin  number,  in  tho  House  of  MaproaeaUUToa  from  nur  stata 
ware  Danoaraia.  Ooearaor  Ruaaa  1  and  bla  hoaobmaa  wara  oviated 
"•■'  •!?Lf^'*  •'P'***'  •«*  0«»»« »«  Ayoock.  of  ilorioua  ateinory, 


plooad  la  bla 

Thia  amaaint  polltleai  raeolutl+i  tumad  the  course  of  Ike  Rtata 
ttom  tha  dowaward  path  upon  a  htoh  ahe  bad  baan  haodbta  rap- 


upon 
KUy  to  ruta  to  a  new  ara  oTp^ 
Dooftooratle  loodorahtp  aad  ooatr^l 

Ton  hofo  but  to  look  about 
aplondid  aobloyoiBaat.     la  avary 


yaara 

ItM  C 


you  to  saa  the  raaulta  of  thta 

.    raapaet.  the  waif  ara  of  our  be- 

phaaoajeaaJy  advanead  by  tbeaa  almnat  40 

Of  tintetofniptad  Daiaoenit|B  Rovamment  in  North  Carriitna 

•mphaaloed  and  aupportad  until 
model  for  other  Btat«a,     State 


eauao  af  atfueotaoa  boa  baon 
our  lytlom  oC  putalle  acboola  is 


lairtttatlaai  taaaa  boon  buUt  up  o  a  hl«h  laval  of  afleiency.  and 
UM  wottaio  of  tte  untortuaota.  tba  akantally  aSHoiod.  the  deaf 
and  blind  hoa  baan  provided  for  intll  theao  human*  aotlvlUea  ara 
ft  aeufoo  ct  pm%  prtdo  to  all  of  ua.  Our  Mata  hlfbway  ayatem 
ir.^^'TL^.  'S!'*£?J^'  dooaloiHd  ttet  it  10  now  roakad  a*  ono 
ti  Iha  boot  IB  tba  Natloa.    Induat  ui,  acrieulturftl.  and  commarcua 


haodHna  rap- 
proaparlty,  and  proffrasa  under 


activities  hnvp  l>err.  r!^.roiir;ii;p(1  and  iindfr  n*>mocmt1e  leadpT^hlp 
and  v;ulri»ni-e  Nir'h  riirolina  h.\s  Takt-n  hrr  place  In  the  forefront 
of  the  Southend   State*   in  enrh  of   Thp-=e   ftelds 

CKxxl  K^'^'fii  iii«'i;'  iiiHl  ■t  I irvv-. parous  nod  lontenied  cltlrenry  has 
been  thf  wsttohs^nrd  und  I  belifVf  th-  DenKKTiitic  Party  can  point 
to  the*.-  38  y«'«^rH  of  ftol-.levrnient  m  Nor-h  Carol; ns  as  an  example 
that  hi»s  not  tvoen  surpH»scd  and  pvw<Hibly  not  duplicated  In  tha 
history  of  any  State  m  the  I'nton 

In  n«uoi\jtt  iirriur-  o>;r  rt(  ooniplishtrnnts  hftve  been  no  less  out- 
•tandinii  In  the  yenr*  thut  hi«ve  .■Isj'uieit  «inrr<  March  4.  103S,  under 
the  leadership  ,•.(  lur  ^rent  Hr.-.-<idenf  fYunklin  D  Rooaewlt,  tha 
wvlfure  «\f  a»e  i\v.i».««  of  ihr  pei.pl,  httfli  lve<n  fvuther  advanced  than 
dunnn  unv  p.  runl  of  iwiov  thtu  length  m  the  hi»ti.ry  of  our  NalUMt, 

The  present  nati  m>.u  nduMi vfitrrttion  inherued  an  enormntia 
hurdv'o  (,i  oNiii  ii.>n\e  ot  which  wir  hnnk  fiUhiiew  closed  fncinriea. 
im>«tn«te  aicnouHurt'  million*  of  tiun^err.  Mn«l  ciiy  dwellers  U>ain| 
their  h>unea  nod  «  N«non-«ult'  epidroMi  ot  »uioides  '^^«••e  ron- 
diuona  »en>  noi  conttned  u^  rtn\  «eit!on  of  ihe  oouhtry  nor  to  any 
rU»«  of  |WM^p^e  hu'  \\,<rt>  Nn'  .>n  wule  mid  unrooted  every  ljtn^^^p, 
callinw  and  .M-ouprtiion  froo\  the  AHiUMIo  lo  iho  l*aclftf  and  fnun 
th<  If^kvt  to  llie  t»uU  Mi'ieo^er  i..m'Ii\I  lhMi»l|.e«  nnd  iM'onomiO 
in»»lad|u«imrn'«  \*»'»p  \odewpiend  ini.i  \nii\ei.\i  'Hiete  t*t\nd  tl<>nii 
hs«l  «s  ntiiuied  lot  i  \o\)^  \v,\\n  «od  \v»Me  ^''Miin'  \\or»e  hotirlv  "Ahen 
on  M«ivl>  4  UM  t  l>i,  vdeiii  h,.,>M>ell  l.>oK  rluu'UP  of  Ihe  aftrtlri  of 
the  tl.oeriiin.'ol 

t'hdei'  lVeioo,'inli,  !\<ti«tiiit<'MiM  Ion  \\i\\\k»  hrtve  been  made  st*fe  for 
»h»'  peupi,. .  (M-n.v  l\.Mdiy  «  i>ti\k  r«ilmr  dufinii  the  prrnent  wd' 
M\inl'iUMiioii      (he    ioi,o\e     •(    Ih,-    r.Muiei»    hM»    heen    more    than 

>'">d>l.-d      l|\>'    .nuy.'    1-.    IM|.-    v»Oh    l>ri|(0>e    'n    pay     hi||«    of    f«    loHSl 

Ni»i|Hhid  inootoi  lotte.is,  d  fi.  ni  Himhmuhmi  OiH^  In  lUilJ  lo  ♦flu  noil  . 
mm  IHMI  to  lin'(  Ih.we  imoo'i'.  \s\\,i  to\ve  hoi  heen  nhls  lo  prtV  off 
Ihi'ii  iu>'itu.i«rB  With  (ll,  II, M, .!■(•, I  pu,t*  \Ui'\  iin\e  iveelved  umler 
IhlK  HdinmclnMun  i.«\  '  lin.i  ih,ii  luiui*  esimdrd  «nd  «h<'H  li\. 
Ieli»«l  n^i»hinuil\  MHlo.t.i  llu  Ih.oie  iiwhrii  l.onh  tSupoMUon 
hn*  •nvrd  Ihe  I, .Mho  ,,|  thllh.h.  of  oiliiMI  ilrteUer*  III  fnoi  I  do 
ivol  we  WlirtI  ih.'ie  (  I,  s  ei  ohioo  i  .  ,o|ld  pUMlhl^  di\  lo  make  eolHl|. 
Il.'h.  ihoie  l.u  tml.le  I,  i  il«  .|ii,><o«  ih,ih  l,i««  UeiMi  tioiie  hv  IhU 
adiinhl«li<ii  i.'h 

We  Hfe  •nil  •ofTxiiiit  lo  «,  ut.  rsl,'ni  fi.>m  llieae  Ihheriled  «ll« 
tneoN     Ihil     I    lUh    (.oUh.ed    iloit     Ihey    MM\    rthd    Will    Up    MIllNly 

illmionled  tho  p,Hi\  h,».  .u.uiv  dein,.n«i ) .xrd  l»«  Mtienitih  «inl 
ihe  wiMion*  t.i  ih,  ie.t,ii.i«hip  hi  rvMMiihu  ihi™  e.^uniry  fb>m  ihf 
d»>p»h«  i\(  the  Mivnient  ,ih'l  iho.i  eniitinltint*  depieMlon  |i  hnn  t>v«>r 

llh.o*  h 

Hie  liadltlooa  Nhtl  «<  omnpluhio' nl«  ot  th,.  IVmot'Calle  f*«cly 
«""'""'"*>'"  '»  ul'ii'  M'  loMii.n..     11  hio.  find  !•  r\iiruiii\»!  n  wonderful 

miMlon  In  Ih.'  lolvtui.  eihehl  ,.f  the  etii(«ie  nf  kikmI  ((ovei  nmehl  III  the 
Hallon  and  in  ihl*  Mtnie  Mmiv  >ind  fiirioii«  hsve  heeti  th(>  on- 
•lauHhts  innih'  upon  it  liy  ii»  .neinle*  hut  llu  nrineinleii  ure  so 
fvindivinentallv  Kound  lU  iee,>i,i  »,,  e.>mmendrthle  nnd  llu  nehleve- 
ments  so  worth  whiln  thm   ii   e.  iiiinnrK  ui  ut"w  and  nourish  lo 

•pile  of  t  hone  w  lu,  \>  ,,i||«i  ,l,.«i  t  ly   il 

Ttie  party's  eoni'epu  aie  hr,.nd  enotiKh  and  «Us«lr  enmiah  to 
molutle  «hd  pr.ivKie  for  the  ever-,  hanfinu  needs  of  »overnment 
No  rule  or  (he<trv  ihnt  hss  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  humsn  nfTaira 
can  be  ■tailc  MUe  i\  vresi  iiver  the  rovir«e  of  events  \n  ever 
nowinii  snd  endiewiv  ehrtnglim  «tul  sd'tpiinf  Itself  to  vwrvlnB 
Mmditioj«  and  rire»un»tancet  in  thi«  ifen  our  party's  areaiest 
■trangth  and  »ure«t  i|,unt  to  n  contituiinir  nlory  n  has  kept  itself 
aleri  111  the  needt  .^r  ihe  pe.  pie  nnd  to  the  nppropriatf  functions 
of  fnvernment  und^r  n  pri>«ieiMiivr  altitude  ihst  recnanlaes  In- 
justlcae  and  doe*  not  hr"ll«te  ui  correct  rvlls  when  thev  ara 
diat'ioaed  ' 

Due  larfelv  to  \jnr*s»  ahn>«d  nnd  to  the  insidious  pronnintnrta 
Of  Its  anemien  at  home,  there  u  nrisinit  »n  spparently  aniwlni 
ineltnatlnn  to  define  elements  and  ■uheJements  in  our  party  b» 
the  u»e  "f  l«i>«;U  nnd  miehwords  One  froup  is  called  ronserva- 
live,  another  liberal,  nud  snotner  radical  and  others  by  still 
other  phru»r«  iKi  not  he  decrlve«t  by  this  type  of  nropa'trtndft 
There  are  disatreementx  snd  rnntroversies  m  tho  Demmratlc 
ranks  of  courae  l  welcome  theae  as  a  heslihy  and  hearty  sitn 
of  two  easeiutal  fnctors  both  very  necesaary  to  o\»r  continued 
irowth  Ihe  first  a  sure  Indication  of  our  unflaffglng  aeal  and 
rnlhii»ia«m.  niid  the  seeond  a  definite  proof  of  our  fundamental 
honeety  and  sincerity  of  purpose  "i.uirnv« 

We  are  now  wpproaehlnf  our  Retieral  prlmnry  elections  whan 
we  nominate  our  cnndidstes  for  the  fall  election  It  Is  but  natural 
for  DanjrxwKU  lo  duaitree  a«  to  those  best  suited  to  fill  the  various 
ofTces  Where  there  nre  con t est n  jet  rne  sdjure  you  to  be  lolorant 
with  those  Democrsta  with  whom  ynu  differ  as  to  candidates 
Accord  to  them  the  same  rlRht  of  choice  you  reserve  for  youraelf. 
Avoid  harsh  words  and  unkind  ihcnifhis  nnd  especially  bitterneaa, 
so  that  when  the  primitry  u  over  we  can  proKent  a  united  and 
datarmlned  front  in  our  battle  with  the  common  enemy 

Never  fear  the  rexult  of  hnne-t  dlfTcrences  of  opinion  It  Ii 
only  by  the  free  and  opm  d'scussion  of  theie  differences  that 
Bound  dwislnns  can  be  reached  and  worth-while  policies  formu- 
lated and  f>aiowed  We  may  not  agree  sbaoluu-ly  with  some  of 
my  party  brethren  but  we  are  much  nearer  In  degree  In  our 
p«iJltlcal  philowjphy  than  ivre  either  of  us  with  thoao  of  tho 
opposing  ranks 

Thare  la  but  one  way  to  keep  our  party  useful  and  that  la  to 
»aep  It  strong  nnd  iti  power  There  m  but  on,"  way  to  keep  it 
•trong.  and  thai  is  to  keep  it  united  and  clean  There  la  but 
one  way  to  keep  u  clean  nnd  that  is  to  b.>  ever  rlgttant  In  a 
icruuny  of  lU  standard  b«ttivr*  and  lU  amu.  and  purpoaaa 
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It  la  reassuring  proof  of  the  contlnuanca  of  the  divine  favor, 
lavished  upon  this  Stata  and  Nation  In  tha  paat.  that  in  theaa 
trying  Umee  and  unaetUed  world  oonditloaa.  we  ara  blaiMd  with 
two  such  safe  and   ouutanding  leadara  aa  Qyda   R.  Hoay  and 

PranUln  D.  Roosevelt. 


Mineral  Resources  of  Nevidt  and  Their  Relation 
to  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

or  NKVADA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  HKrRKSKNTATIVKS 
FridtiM,  AprU  t.  mi 

ADDIUHdS  OF  HON    JAMSS  O    aCNUtlNAM,  OF  NWADA,  WAIN- 
INOTON.  D  0  .  APlUt  7.  IWI 


Mr  RCnuOHAM,  Mr.  apoikar.  vmdor  tho  loavo  to  tx- 
toiul  luy  romftiiii  in  tho  Rkt^iiD,  I  tncludo  iht  rdlowlni 
ftdiliiNik  J  vft^ontiy  madt  btfort  tho  An\»rloiin  llodoty  of 
Naval  Knilhopra; 

In  \\w  midst  tvf  the  plafvie  of  disoi-dar  and  unreal  now  parmaaltni 
tnnsi  n(  the  enure  woild,  ihe  Vinlted  ■iftlea  slanda  ahtna,  ttw^thar 
wllh  tlieai  ttriiaih,  as  the  e)i)Hment«  nt  tha  (trincuaaa  »4  a  iiftrd- 
%un  nnliiioal  freedom,  setn»ii»d  first  ihnmgh  the  Magna  Oaru  at 
IH(hnViht»da  in  lUlft  and  later  clinched  by  the  effiirui  nf  tuir  fi»ra- 
tsiliei's  In  Aniarli'M  iii  ihe  two  mmtA  d«H«adaa  from  1170  to  I7il», 
Uur  svslem  itf  ttennH^at^y  li  iivtw  (hraalaited  by  a  ■vuHtaaainn  of 
world^wiila  ayanis 

Tn  i»h»ieci  us  frttin  tha  onniah  of  daapolln  tvwtm  of  ■uropa  ftad 
Asia,  Wir  tHmnraaa  has  yotad  to  tha  Nayal  Iktftbiiihmaht  tha  graftt- 
fat  pe«i»st line  apurtmriatiiMis  Ih  all  hislnry  tl  to  haupaiii  that  Iha 
lethult'al  raapohilbllny  fur  wlae  and  affirlanl  anpantUlMrt  of  thaat 
ireai  H\imK  of  money  i-eala  Uriiely  nn  iha  ahovildara  of  man  who  ftlt 
uresant  hare  lonlghl  This  raapinialblUty  la  lo  tha  rnftM  yetlnf 
ptmar  tif  tha  Nation  rather  than  to  any  individual,  Thli  maaa 
voting  iHJwar  la,  of  coviraa,  axpraaaad  thnjugh  ladlvlduala,  but. 
neverthelaaai  II  la  iha  rviUnf  powar,  !n  order  to  proparly  maat 
our  resptmsibltlttas  to  iha  paopia  It  !■  naooaftary  to  fthtlelpftta  Uia 
daveinpmanta  of  tha  fuiura  Thu  maana  wa  muat  hava  an  aoourftta 
knowledge  of  Iha  lawa  of  human  aitparianeo  to  julda  ua  In  our 
conriusiona.  Tlia  fuiura  growa  out  of  tha  paat.  Fftal  tranda  muat 
ba  ituuiad  in  order  to  draw  oonolualoaa  ai  to  futura  tranda. 

One  of  iha  moat  important  of  Ihaaa  oonoluaiona  la  that  aaa 

B)wer  la  aaaential  to  tha  Ufa  of  a  nfttlon  hftvlnc  Mftporta  ond 
ads  lanaa  to  protect.  Aa  raoaniiy  lUtad  in  tiouraa  of  a  oo&irat- 
■lonal  debata,  ^'It  waa  aaa  powar  that  aavad  noma  from  Qraooa, 
It  waa  aaa  powar  that  saved  Qraaoa  from  Parala.  It  waa  aaa  powar 
that  gave  lo  iha  Phnentclana  tha  command  of  tha  anelant  marliUna 
world  Saa  power  buUi  up  tha  fftr-Hunf  oommaralal  amplra  of 
Carthage,  laa  power  mada  Athana  rular  of  vaat  tarrliorlN.  and 
It  was  seft  powar  that  mada  tha  Noma  of  ftntlqutiy  mlatroM  of  tha 
olviliand  world.  Noma  could  not  hava  ■ubaiatad  without  bar  aaa 
ptiwar,  bacauaa  nearly  all  har  wheat  oama  from  ovaraaaa. 

"When  Spam  had  great  aaa  powar  aha  domlnaiad  OhrUtandomi 
nnd  Bpain'i  dacllna  began  whan  atorma  and  Brttlah  aaamftnahlp 
wrecked  her  great  armada.  Tha  aaa  powar  of  tha  Amarloan 
Colonies,  with  tha  sea  powar  of  rYanca,  won  tha  Amarloan  Navo- 
lution  and  the  naval  blookada  defaatad  tha  Oonfadaraoy,  Durini 
tba  World  War  tha  Alllaa  would  hava  aurvad  bad  It  not  baan 
fur  Bva  powar." 

The  seotmd  outstanding  oonolualon  la  that  no  notion  oon  ulti- 
mately survive  #hen  war  booomea  an  and  in  Itaalf  and  tha  Ufa 
of  tha  nation  onlv  a  maana  to  that  and. 

The  third  major  conolvulon  la  that  prograaa  la  aooompUahad 
only  through  apoehi  of  political,  aoclal,  and  aconomlo  aipartmant. 
In  the  face  of  thcac  facta  It  la  not  surprlalng  that  even  our  favored 
land  la  suffering  from  reparcuaalons  from  ihe  world-wide  dli- 
turbances  of  paoplea  aaaklng  to  better  tbair  condition  In  Ufa. 

Fundnmontally.  tha  present  unaattlad  condition  of  world  af- 
fairs is  essentially  a  phase  of  the  eternal  atruggla  between  tha 
haves  and  tha  have  nou.  Within  our  Nation,  tha  Inequalitlea  ore 
being  regulated  by  taxation  and  appropriation!.  Internationally, 
the  maladjustment  has  in  the  paat  only  baan  regulated  by  foroa 
of  arms,  and  according  to  all  pracadanU  of  hlatory,  armamanta 
will  continue  to  be  tho  final  arblUr. 

The  Ennllsh-speaking  peoples  conatltuta  only  ona-elghth  of  the 
world's  population,  but  due  to  some  atavlatlo  tralta  of  Initiative, 
they  now  own  and  control  nearly  alx-alghtha  of  tba  worlds  ma- 
terial wealth,  In  tho  form  of  mineral  raaouroaa.  It  la  very  natural 
that  the  r«mttinin«  seven-eighths,  or  non-BngUah-spaaklng  ala- 
ments,  of  the  worlds  population  should  ba  dlaaatUflad  with  tha 
present  distribution  of  wealth  and  aoak  to  aquaUaa  mattera  In 
thetr  own  favor  Thus,  the  economic  root  underlying  tha  vaat 
armament  expendtturrs  and  praparatlona  for  war  la  tha  noad  for 
auppJira  of  natural  reaources  eaaantlal  for  national  luduatnal 
proapority.   ThU  country  u  tba  rlcbaat  in  tba  world  tn  tba  majority  I 
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S«*S,T«m!L*"?IJ1'°^"**'  "  *«^^  "  "^"  f»c»»«^  »n  '^^ty  and 
r«!L»^  ^"^  '°°**  products,  and  In  machinery  and  manufactured 
SSiW^uSf  t^'Tr'^L"'^  happlneM  of  this  Nation  la  InU- 
S  Sin^i?^.™^*'  widespread  uUlloatlon  of  our  gnat  atort* 
SfnT1S^**^*K!^^'-  *°**  'ii"  *  •^»»"ng  fact  that  m  tha  period 

s.rp^iirhi;s^"3'?h"i:j,r  "^  "^"^  "'"*^'^  t^'s^ 

There  ara  many  alncara  idetiUau  who  bailee*  that  our  mindiM 
mineral  raeouroea  should  be  made  aTallabla  io  Vu  cSSitJSab? 
anjK^onomy  Of  a  mutually  planned  coortllnatlon  t.f  inSiThlSSs  cj 
producta.    When  ihla  U  done,  the  proponent*  of  the  Idea  ^im 

whiaSTe 'SlliUS'tJ^'^  ^v^manu'SHhe  eo^atUu  \tiata  *S 
«I^?^.^i^**.^*'  ?*  humai^o.  such  as  ixwurrad  during  tha 
?J^i  ^\!T^  '*'»^y  *»•  »>««»»»»*^  They  expect  to  mala  I 
apirn  of  building  a  world  of  plant,  through  lnter^IaUonal^S?sr- 

.w?,".''*!  |nternailonaUstic  doctrlna,  while  attrartire  in  theory  la 
abotv^utely  not  adantad  to  ihe  raol  Intert^ts  ot  th7lTnited^iaa' 
I^rlS^r^"."?:*  ""^'^  ''^"^f  atandards  and  scaleaVJ  Vagea  a5 
The  dilJLmiil^  ai**L'^.M*"'"''J»'  ^''^•'  «>ountrlaa  of  the  v!^ri? 
Ihe  diaparitlea  ara  ao  wide  and  competition  la  ao  sirtwu.  that 
the  vlaionary  concept  of  supplying  othar  nations  with  trJatouan- 
u^lVL  "i  «^iJ' J*.*  materials  would  Inevitably  lei>d  lodrag  <nir 
lmLV,o.V.1*'l*?K*  **^'  '*^»     'r^'*  Uving^tandard  la  \wigh  J 

ahlch  a  nathm  has  tn  current  viaa,  ai\d  If  our  siwka  ara  rathitHHl 
hy  gatjeMua  division  with  our  nelghbora,  wa  cann"  suwSSfuUv 
c >ini>ete  wllh  them  unleaa  wa  adopt  ihei^  slandarda  ""'***''""' 
.,.P'"  J*"*"*'"*  ^'^  davalnjMm  a  a«^hool  of  Ihoughl  which  would 

fr...«*\'J!lJwL"V  *I]!^  "^1****'  ^»'  mmr%\*  piiHlucad  by  other  na. 
*'""";/'J,T^2  **'»«<'"<!  ^  •'»!r  OMf  «wh  nvlnaral  dent^iia  for  tha 

L.  J'^^*^  raciprtval- trade  agraaivtantA  now  pending  bafni-a  tha 

!  rd\mf*^\K\!!llV**''  !'**^  ^'Jl»*  CfthadftTtir  llad  wid  aiuc 
and  with  other  niiilah  tstUm  ea  for  iuitgatan  and  manaanean 
miperniMally  iha  Idea  is  appaallivg  u>  wntiVeSmnal  HaptlSiX ilm 

trial  araas  imHUit'inii  an  nt«>aaa  nf  manurariured  producia  sv*h 
as  autiWM»hllaa.  and  io  whom  iha  htra  of  vhaftpar  raw  mala"  laS 
iM.ll.'iJjri:!.  ,J*;  •'^*«  U»e  adamion  of  thla  niuSy  liy  thl  0?v! 
ar  \mahl  would  l>a  aqually  dlsaatmua.  aapodial  y  lo  ttia  minaral* 

rn".iVli^Trb:Vr.!./''\I!'''*''..uiL"?!'  "^^  tl^mVfatirprmeipleli, 
all  pftfta  of  the  Malion  ara  enilitad  to  aqua  eonaidaratlon  in  mal^ 
tari  of  lafllalaiiva  henaflla  Ttila  aquauly  of  danuwraii?  wm  wSt 
only  after  canturlaa  of  ainiggle  by  the  lbmUah>am[klhg  naoDlM 
Tha  daliharata  aacrinca.  by  tW  Oo^rnmaStTof  onTciI*  o/^Su?. 
try  to  hentni  another  would  noi  ba  aooomplUhad  agoapt  through 
ft  deatruoiion  nf  our  bftalo  form  of  govarnmant,  •*»"'«i'» 

Unforiunaialy,  there  haa  bean  marked  raaurtanoa  of  tha  oltf 
doinlnanca  of  autocracy  ainoa  iha  parted  of  tha  Worltf  War,  Today 
many  millMns  of  paopia,  inoludlni  thoia  of  Italy.  Oarraany.  Japan, 
and  even  tha  Bovieu.  ara  govarnad  by  dletatoiahlpa.  AnraMUm 
ftnd  oouquaat  of  waakar  natlona  and  aaliura  of  thalr  rMouroae  la  aa 
naiurftl  an  axpraaaion  of  autocracy  aa  tha  atftlklnf  of  pray  for 
food  by  pradft&»  anunftla.  Tba  nrianiMtton  and  amploymaui  of 
armlaa  for  affecting  oonquaaU  appaaU  su-ongly  to  national  urida 
and  aocuaiomi  a  iiaople  to  aavera  roflmantatlon,  on  tha  eratait  of 
tamporary  naoaaalty;  while  providlnf  armad  foraaa  tbay  oanMl 
raalii  whan  later  ampio/ad  againat  tham  in  auppraaaion  of  domwiUo 
oppoauion,  Warned  of  growing  popular  diaoontant.  Napolaon  la 
aald  io  have  rapUad.  "I  shall  glva  \ham  naw  vlet«rlaa.  ami  ibat 
will  and  It."  Apparently  tha  great  modem  autooraotaa  Ukawiaa 
regard  iha  lalnlng  of  vlotorlaa  abroftd  fta  ft  eblaf  maft&a  ot  bio- 
aarvlng  domaatlc  peace,  ^^       "^ 

The  ijaaa  erf  Italy  ecarcaly  raqulraa  oommant,  in  ylaw  of  tho 
oonquaat  of  Ithtopla  in  braian  daflanoa  of  world  opinion,  thftt 
baa  raoaniiy  baan  followed  by  pratanaiona  to  a  right  of  dominanoo 
of  iha  lladltarranaan  Saa,  ihouih  it  la  a  graai  intamfttlonal  high- 
way bordered  by  numaroua  other  oountrlaa  baaldaa  Italy.  Otr- 
many,  having  apparently  learned  nothing  from  tba  auffarinf  that 
overtook  ita  paopia,  and  othera  throughout  tha  world,  aa  a  raault 
of  inurnatlonal  swaahbuokltng  of  tha  aama  gaoaral  obaraotar  aa 
thftt  now  prftctlcad  in  Italy,  habitually  joaa  aa  far  aa  it  darao  in 


tbraata  of  world  paaoe,  whUa  angroaaad  In  warlike  praparatlona 
bring  about  a  coUapaa  of  luropaan  clvillafttlon,  in- 


that  may  yet  , ^ «.,-«-«,.««,  ,„- 

viting  renewal  of  their  former  daaolatlng  waatarn  oonquaau  by  tba 
hordes  of  Asia. 

Tha  Boviat  Republic,  whlla  oonealvad  aa  a  govarnmant  ehampion- 
ing  tha  rlghta  of  a  people,  is  in  fact  the  moat  tyrannloal  autoc- 
racy that  tha  world  haa  witnaiaad  for  centuriea,  and  It  la  tha  moat 
aggraoalva  of  all  in  a  daolarad  poUcy  of  subveralon  of  paaoa  within 
other  countries,  though  Ita  armies  have  actually  baan  amployad. 
aa  yet,  only  for  tha  draatic  rapraaalon  of  domaatlc  oppoaltion. 

Ilia  Japanaaa  aggraaalona  in  China  ara  Inspired  primarily  by  the 
daalra  to  aaiia  the  nUnarol  auppllaa  of  har  aUter  nation,  and  no 
oonaldaratlon  of  Intarnatlonal  athloa  will  raatraln  tha  rape  of 
Ohinasa  tarrltory. 

Tha  altuatlon  In  llexloo  alnoa  tha  governmental  aelaura  of  thalr 
oil  nelds  from  private  ownarahip  preaenta  a  wide  open  invitation 
to  tha  oil-bunfry  Faaelat  itatas  to  maka  similar  aaiiuraa  on  tbair 
own  account,  avan  in  Mexican  tarrltory. 

Mexico  poaaoaaaa  not  only  oil  but  also  aiaabla  dapoalta  of  oihar 
mlnarala  graaUy  daalrad  by  tha  "hava  not"  leaden,  who  viU  go  to 
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OfMt  W»r  populMlofM  tn  U» 
Uculty  and  th«  ■truggit  for  toot 
•hip  (irrrmblc  to  nMn-mMl« 

While  tb«  drtTi  batund 
M  ft  pain  kUJer  far  ut  amptjr 
Ueally  the  •tAtuii  ot  a  rvllgtan. 
h*i«»     Thi»  JapftUMw   proftrnm 
uawoAbl*  axecpl  for  to  ftur*  (X 
Uir  divtiM  po««n>  of  tlMlr 
rvtrcau  and  eon<»Mtotu.  tmt 
hla  ||Tf>«l  fkith  in  tlM  nuuilfwt 
fihtt  than  Mlmlttad  motlv»Uoc 
|OT«rnm«nt  dlrvctly  r«apottMT* 
Th«  tutc  0il«t«  for  tb« 
"Um  individual  no  looftr  MUati 
■tal*/'  and  "an  inaplrtd  loadorsli 
imnt  Uumry.     For  UUs 
tncM  and  •eonomle 
Th«  autocraclM  wttlch  have 
Uonai  OMda  cannot  In  turn  In 
forfflgn  InUnssU 

Th«r«in  Um  Um  atoment  ot 
world     Ifoat  of  the  prMcnt  1 
oik  armament  progranM.    Wban 
tha  laat  combat  dinaton 
munltlona.  can  th«  factories  be 
Into  the  streeu?    They  certalal  ' 
a  democracy     Warfare  in  the 
table  ancvar.    As  a  matter  of 
tt  Mini!  plain  that  our  countr>' 
tlona  while  there  U  time  to 
the  moet  neoeaaary  of  these 
definite  and  poaltlTe  policy   In 
Warfare  la  becoming  more  and 
one  great  aaaet  In  the 
of  death-productng  mechanlams 
minerals. 

The  news  reports  from  Spain 
IndlTidual    naked   courage 
planes.     A  looaely  knit  mass 
•Itlon   to   a   dictatorship 
resoQicea  of  totalitarian  states 
Increastngly  evident  tliat  as  a 
attention  must  be  paid  to  a 
The  law  of  survlTal  of  the 
man.  notwithstanding  his  efforts 
which  Nature  impoaes  on  all 
tance  of  adequate  supplies  of 
proepertty.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
authorize  a  Cabinet  oOlcer  to  be 
powers  to  direct  mineral  potlde^, 
tary  of  Agrlcuttare  directs  our 
many  obstacles  block  the  path 

In  the  mineral  Indnstrtes  ther^ 
•onal  and  hkMen  by  the 
chiefly  intcreated  tn  the 
tloaa.  whose  potats  of  view  are 
worker  ta  the  mines  or  the 
■roducer  of  the  raw  minerals 
his  prodtKt.  whUe  the  producer 
the  lowest  possible  price  for 
obtains  under  the  system  of 
The  sltuattoB  In  rcfard  to 
plicated  by  the  tofloenee  of  grea : 
DatkNMi  eommltmeBts  and 
mineral  production. 

Amenean  cftui  1 1  ler t.lal   tnteiKaft^ 
iB  ChUs.  t^eru.  Onaria.  and 
«a  in  Venesoela  and  many  'Hhei 
ka  Caoada.  NewfouiuUaad.  Maxie  > 
hn  British  aad  Ooteh  Oulsaa  as< 
la  by  DO  mssns  eooipletc. 

This  eoeitosi  also  appllss  In 
the  so-eallad  ati«teflc  mtaMrals. 
•ungstea.  ehrmnlte,  nickel 
aeme  of  all  of  these  elements  tn 
to  supply  our  national  needs, 
asntlal   to  nMlonal  wirtfars.  ItoHi 
Could  we   be   assured  that  then 
aiiiai  lam  magnttwla  to  disrupt 
vaa  rsealvs  foreign  suppUea,  the 
«(  new  supplies  wotxld  not  be  « 
the  shssnrs  of  such  rssuranca. 
weakest  pomt  in  oar  scheme  of 
We  sbooM   maintain    ruetive 
avallabla  souit.'ea  In  oar  own 
an  foUowtng  this  policy,  and  It 
Itasa  ot  the  proposal  would  seem 
the  high  fyimmand  of  the  Navy 
era  la  Congrem,  have  either 
tiks  aattar  to  data. 

Thrsa  ysan  ago  we  suoecedsd 
for  purchase  and  storage  of 
bQl   when   It 
ras  ttuown  out,  ahBo4t 
Ittee.  prlaarlly  on  the 
swing  year  tha  atrategte 
•ft/>00,000,  and  was  approved  by 


Old  World  trs  IncraasinK  fantas- 

and  Ufa  Itaalf  has  made  dictator- 

anfrchy. 


of  the  Fascist  states  camrnsncwd 

^omach,  it  has  now  r«twrh<>d  pntc- 

aod  raltglooa  are  not  npan  to  de- 

the  mastery  ot  Asia  miRht  be 

rallglouB  Hkaattoa  and  •  faith  in 

ruisr.    Ritisr  may  make  Uctical 

strength  ot  his  leadcrahlp  lies  in 

ish  dsatlny  at  the  Oemian  people, 

from  economic  needs     We  have  a 

to  tha  needs  of  our  constltvienta, 

But  m  tha  Fascia t  countries 

as  such,  hs  la  an  aspect  of  the 

Ip  can  do  no  wrnnst"  1"  the  domi- 

t(be  proposed  (Usarmttoteut  confer - 

appear  to  be  aJtnuet  hopelesa. 

•vibordlnated  the  individual   to   iia- 

ibny  way  lubordinate  themselves  to 


greatest  danger  to  the  peace  ot  the 

mlustrlal  activity  In  Europe  depends 

he  last  fighting  ship  is  coDstructed. 

and  the  last  arsenal  fllled  with 

Lhut  down  and  the  workers  turned 

cannot,  either  In  an  autocracy  or 

do-diatant  future  seems  the  inevl- 

elementary  prudence  and  caution, 

must  now  accelerate  our  prepara- 

the  eventualities.     To  my  mind. 

tlons  Is  the  adoption  of  a  more 

regard   to  our   mineral   resources. 

more  a  mechanlard   action.     Our 

lOe  of  Btiperlority  in  the  possession 

is  our  control  ot  great  supplies  cX 
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1  oday  abow  the  futility  of  matching 

armored    taziks    and    bombing 

int  caimot  stand  long  in  oppo- 

by    the    mineral    and   scientific 

International  conditions  ox&m^  it 

of  our  national  defense  more 

control  of  our  mineral  outputs. 

continues  to  rxile  ti^  aliaun  of 

to  rai£e  himself  above  ooxKiitioiis 

things.     In  view  of  the  Impor- 

>ralB  for  continuance  oX  national 

opinion  that  the  Congress  should 

called  secretary  of  mines,  with  fuH 

:,  In  the  manner  which  the  Secre- 

a^ctiltural  policies.     It  is  true  that 

unified  action. 

are  vast  owning  Interests,  imper- 
of  directing  boards,  that  are 
of  capital  required  tor  opera- 
.  the  same  as  those  heflci  by  the 
consumer  of  the  material.     The 
the  highest  possible  price  for 
of  the  fabricated  product  desires 
raw  material,   such   sa  he   now 
bidding, 
mineral  porlcy  is  ftirther  com- 
ftnancial  dynasties  having  inter- 
power  to  increase  or  decrease 


con!  pctltlre 
natliinal 


ahare   ta  the  control   of   copper 

iron  ore  in  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

countries,  nickel  tn  Camda.  zinc 

.  Peru,  and  Poland.    Also  batrxlte 

In  Bnrops.    Th«  hst  I  have  cited 


antl]  Dony, 


ttM 


degree  to  the  production  of 

(iilcf  of  which  are  tin.  manganese, 

tofmj.  ai«*  qnicksllver.     We   have 

1  he  United  States,  btrt  not  enough 

■^ese  minerals  are  absolutely  e»- 

in  tines  ot  peace  and  of  war. 

would   be  no  armed  struggle  of 

•  trads  channels  throxigh  which 

(fpeafttan  ot  stocks  and  development 

soefa  great  Importance.     But  in 

their  lack  ts   unquestionably  the 

.tlonal  defense. 
stocks  and  carefully  explore  all 
wntry.  The  other  great  power? 
is  so  obvtousiy  wise  that  no  de- 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
and  Army,  and  responsible  lead- 
be^  dUlntsrastcd .  or  lukewarm    in 


stn  tegic 


in  placing  an  item  of  gr.SOO.OOO 

fie  war  minerals  in   the  naval 

the  House   of  Represemtatives. 

by  acclamation,  l^  the  Senate 

of  no  Budget  approval.     The 

rehaae    item  was  set  at 

^e  House,  but  met  a  like  defeat 


ground 
miJKmls 


in  thn  8enati«  ninrnltti**  Thf  third  yenr's  efTort  was  finally 
orowniMl  with  surcs*  when  thf  Hcimte  upprovett  sn  item  of 
IS  50<)  OOO  for  the  ptupowe  Thi-  v«'»r  the  "sme  perfurmsiirc  has 
berii    tnactvd    as    in    prcvlou*    vonr*.    a    HoU'ir    appropriation    of 

|;l()OO0'H)   liuviruT   Imvd  rrji'cird  hv    t  hi>  S<i\ii!«« 

III  fs<K'  (hf  O'lvrMuiiftif  ftuiii.'  iinicticiilly  obtiiln  enough  of  th* 
atrntoKir  tuinrnil.*  tn  liu<i  tlu-  duruticm  nf  a  luujor  wnr,  it  may, 
through  mptallurKlni]  reKoarrli.  bo  uble  to  develop  suUsfactory 
«uhf<mulrs 

Tn  iiiv  nUiut  tlif<  rr»«n»f<f  npportiinlty  of  the  Buronu  of  Mlnrs 
todnv  In  rooprrnti'-ti  with  thr  Navy  Uch  in  Ihi-  further  stimulation 
of  nu'tuIhirKhal  rcwarrh  to  clmrovpr  new  alloy*  and  proprrtlPs  of 
nifiiiU.  iwul  to  tlurovrr  wnv'*  by  which  wp  rnn  pmanclpmo  our- 
Kflvt'H  frrni  tlfprndi'iii  r  nn  ovitMide  nourcc-*  for  Jttrntegic  nUncrnls 
The  Biiroau  ut  Miui**  h*«l  tU  iin  a  briillsnt  jilrrr  of  work  In  the 
brnrfiruaion  of  nianKsnew"  oro  Bv  electro-metallurgical  procfMsa 
wh!i  h  appriir  to  b«>  ^ onmiprrially  feasihlo.  when  cheap  electric 
powrr  \n  used,  the  «nuk>  ni  vasii  iouuu«t»  ol  Impure  manganese 
orf  In  this  roMtitry  rnn  hf  rni«rtl  to  nlmoKt  tiny  dewhrd  dcgreo 
of  purity  ThrouKli  <  omblnailnns  with  coppor  nnci  other  metals. 
It  m  pn»^^!ble  thn'  niani;unPHf'  alloys  run  bv  prnducccl  offering  a  high 
resl.H'unce  to  corro-ilon    taking  the  place  ol  nickel  ailoya. 

The  recent  awnrd  of  Navy  ccntrnct.s  for  storage  supplies  of  ferro- 
manRnnese.  mndr  from  doTne?!ttc  ore??  Is  a  marked  forward  step 
In  encouraging  the  drvelnpnient  ol  local  supplies  of  the  strategic 
minerals.  Similar  .steps  should  be  talcen  to  encourage  possible 
domestic  producers  of  ttuiijsten.  quicksilver,  chromlte,  antimony, 
nickel,  and  mica  In  addition  there  are  four  or  five  tin  prospects 
in  this  country  that  are  appiireutly  worth  a  thorough  exploration 

According  to  the  report  of  tho  Mineral  Policv  Committee  of  the 
National  Resources  Board,  the  estimated  2-year  war  needs  of 
strategic    minerals    Is    a.s    follows: 

„              ^  ,  Short  tons 

so  percent  rerro-man£;anese  ore i  000,000 

KO       I^At*A*W^t'       <^  V«  *<«-iv«n  4  + /^       >-i.WA  _    ^    _ 


300.000 
60.000 
10,  000 
35.000 
40,000 
3,000 
25,000 


80  percent  chromlte  ore 

Metallic  tm^    

48  percent  tungsten  ore 

Antlmonv 

Nickel     .' -'--'""II" 

ICica    (sheet.s  and   sp'.ittingst 

Quicksilver   (flasks.  75  pounds  each) 

Any  plan  for  stock-pUe  reserves  should  provide  for  the  cost  of 
secure  and  permanLTi:  stura^r  facilities.  Stock-pile  reserves 
should  be  held  Inviolate  until  actually  required  for  war  needs 
Under  these  conditions  they  w  :.uld  have  no  adverse  effect  uoon 
peacetime  markets.  '^ 

In  addition  t^  &tock  piles  to  be  held  by  the  Government  consid- 
eration stiould  be  given  to  prohibiting  the  export  of  scrap  of  those 
metals  for  which  the  United  States  depends  largely  on  foreign 
sources  America  is  the  only  :ndustr;al  nation  that  does  not 
regiiiate  the  export  of  scrap  of  strategic  metals. 

National  planning  should  take  the  long-range  view.  The  Nation 
should  seek  to  provide  against  emergencies  that  might  threaten 
It.-:  existence.  In  ihe  s.im;  way  that  business  organizations  protect 
themselves  by  insuring  their  property  against  Are  and  theft 
Stocks  of  the  strategic  minerals  ,^re  an  eleraentarv  form  of  national 
insurance  Wlthrut  raw  naaterir^ls,  the  industrial  front  crumbles 
and  the  Nation  cannot  maintain  It.s  armies  in  the  field. 

Actual  storage  of  strategic  minerals  wUl  cost  comparaUvcly  little 
money  The  great  naval  munitions  depot  at  Hawthorne  Nev  lias 
ample  space  and  fac.iitics  already  available,  as  well  as  a  location 
closo  to  sources  of  supply 

Ne^-ada  and  adjoining  States  po.ssess  notable  undeveloped  deposits 
of  manganese,  tungsten,  mica,  quicksilver,  and  probably  antimony 
There  is  also  a  possibility  of  development  of  tin  and  nickel -deposits 
of  some  commercial  importance  m  certain  unexplored  horizons  of 
known  mineralized  areas. 

Finally,  there  is  ihe  monetary  silver  metal,  which  can  also  be 
classed  as  a  great  asset  for  national  defense  In  times  of  war  ade- 
quate silver  stocks  are  always  needed,  in  addition  to  gold  to  give 
an  added  staUhly  to  pap^r  curiency  and  to  further  insure 'national 
confidence  In  the  Hnancla!  .soundness  of  government 

It  is  worth  while  to  know  that  the  Nation  can  look  to  Nevada  and 
the  U^termountain  area  as  a  certain  source  of  supply  for  most  of  the 
strategic  m'nerals.  lack  of  which  in  time  of  international  conflict 
might  precipitate  economic  and  military  disaster 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of     REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednti.day.  April  6.  1938 


XDITOIUAI^   RELATIVE    TO    TIIE    REORGANIZATION    BILL 


Mr.  HENNINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorials: 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


TIM  1TI.IURAPII   LOSBT 

Ths  telejrraph  companies  are  swamped,  the  Oonereiisnifn  are 
wrll-nlgh  stifTocated  by  the  doluge  of  mrisaKri  afcalnst  the  Quv- 
ernnient  reorgoniratlon  bill  You  would  suppose  the  people  were 
frnnilc  with  fear,  But  they  aro  not.  Behind  the  uproar  Is  a 
Wnshlngton  lobby,  Just  a  plain  lobby,  of  the  kind  Congress  has 
to  invostlgato  every  onee  In  a  while,  which  Is  merely  vislnB  ths 
telfKrnph  to  exert  pressure  on  the  UglslBture, 

Thpreorgan ligation  bill  U  the  fourth  administration  measure 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  fight,  The  other  three  were  the  World 
Court  proposal,  the  Supreme  Court  bill,  and  the  public-utility 
holding-company  bill,  Apparently  the  telegraph  lobby  is  mors 
than  an  Isolated  phenomenon;  it  will  be  used  whenever  the  time 
■eemit  ripe  and  as  long  as  It  pays  dlvldendi. 

No  one  can  argue  that  the  people  who  are  telegraphing  their 
Congressmen  are  doing  wrong  personally.  The  Constitution  auar- 
antees  them  the  right  to  petition  the  Legislature, 

But  Congress,  and  the  people  at  large,  must  r«cognlM  the  funda- 
mental sham  in  these  messages  against  the  reorganUeatlon  bill 
No  doubt  they  are  sent  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  signed  to 
them  Nevertheless  they  are  a  ■purloiis  representation  of  public 
opinion  They  are  artiflcially  provoked  by  a  lltUe  group  of  pro- 
fessional Roosevelt  haters  and  their  hired  hands. 

rrank  K.  Gannett.  New  York  publiahtr,  Is  one.  who  calls  himself 
the  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Oovernment 
Dr,  Edward  A.  Rumely  Is  another — the  same  Dr.  Rumely  who  was 
sent  to  prison  for  failing  to  reveal  that  funds  with  which  he 
bought  the  New  York  Mall  In  1915  were  advanced  by  the  German 
Government.  Charles  G.  Dunwoody.  high-pressure  expert  from 
California,  is  a  third — the  self-admitted  "coordinator"  of  the  lobby 
Father  Coughlln  has  Joined  the  antl-reorganlBaUon  forces  and 
is  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  telegrams.  But  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Confereiu^  has  significantly  stated 
that  "in  evaluating  any  protests  from  Catholic  sources,  it  wovild 
be  well  to  tavestigate  whether  these  protests  have  been  provoked 
by  misinformation  about  the  bill." 

President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  in  his  statement  Thursday  that 
he  himself  had  received  comparatively  few  mesesiges  about  the 
reorganization  bUl.  The  pros  and  cons  were  about  equally 
divided.  Yet  suddenly  Congress  Is  overwhelmed  by  antagonistic 
messages.  Can  It  be  supposed  that  this  represents  a  sponUneous 
expression  of  public  opinion?     It  obviously  does  not. 

The  reorganization  bill  is  a  sound  and  constructive  proposal 
It  is  not  a  dictatorship  bill,  It  Is  not  even  primarily  a  Roosevelt 
bill.  Enactment  of  it  should  serve  two  desirable  purposes.  It 
should  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  power  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
present  executive  anarchy  in  the  Government.  And  it  should 
discourage  lobbyists  of  the  future  from  attempting  the  telegram 
racket  to  bulldoze  Congress. 

HZRBKET    BOOVXa'S    PKOSFECTS 

Some  of  the  political  writers  are  wondering  If  Herbert  Hoover's 
philosophizing  about  government  since  his  return  from  Europe 
indicates  that  he  is  angling  for  the  Presidential  nomination  If 
that  is  his  purpose,  he  is  not  using  new  material,  except  for  his 
remarks  on  foreign  affairs.  His  assertion  that  a  planned  economy 
requires  dictatorship  was  his  stock  argument  against  the  New 
Deal  in  the  1936  campaign. 

If  the  Republicans  should  have  a  chance  to  win  In  1940  It 
will  t>e  largely  due  to  absence  of  recovery.  That  might  persuade 
the  voters  to  listen  to  Mr.  Hoover's  plea  for  a  "return  to  common 
«nse"  and  an  abandonment  of  the  Roosevelt  regulatory  policies 
But  while  his  party  would  thereupon  adopt  his  program,  It  Is 
unlikely  that  it  would  nominate  him  for  President. 

One  President,  Grover  Cleveland,  won  a  second  term,  in  1892 
after  being  defeated  for  reelection,  In  1888.  But  though  Cleve- 
i^^^^?^'*  "°*  '^^'^  ^^^  electoral  college  in  1888,  he  received 
100.000  more  popular  votes  than  Benjamin  Harrison  did.  He  was 
actually  more  popular  than  his  successful  rival.  That  was  not 
true  of  the  loser  in  1932. 

It  is  said  that  no  man  Is  happy  out  of  the  White  House  after 
ving  in  it  4  years.     It  is  conceivable  that  Herbert  Hoover  would 
like  to  run  again  in   1940.  but  he  probably  wUl  be  lucky  to  eet 
on  the  platform  committee. 


FALSI  ISSXTXS  m  THi:  REOEGANTZATIOlf  FIGBT PKESIDENT  HAS  BAWUriEU 

BT  TACTICS  or  FOBS  OT  MBASXTBS  TO  KEdBGANTZE  fTDSRAL  BUREAUS. 
SATS  CAPITAL  OBSEaVSS;  ATrEX  OUATIOH  OT  "DlCTATOaBHIP"  BOCET 
ON  A  MEASURE  WHICH  IS  IN  BXAUTT  A  MODERATE  STEP  TOWARD  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY.  VICTORT  WILL  MAKE  XT  APPEAR  THAT  ROOSE- 
VELT HAS   "REPAIRED  OAMAOXS  TO   HIS  PUBTIGX  AMD  rOLTTlCAS.  POWER" 

(Arthur  Krock,  Washington  correspondent.  In  the  New  York  Times) 
♦  ^  "cellent  illustration  of  how  greatly  political  values  were  dis- 
torted by  some  opponents  ctf  the  Ptederal  reorganization  bill  was 
provided  by  the  news  ticker  that  serves  this  office.  From  New  York 
came  this  sentence  in  a  report  of  trading  on  the  exchange:  'Tndl- 
rations  of  increasing  opposition  to  the  Oovernment  reorganization 
blU  brought  a  raUy  into  the  stock  market  today." 

If  the  opposition  to  the  Byrnes  bill  had  been  kept  within  the 
DounOi!  of  truth  and  reason.  Wall  Street  and  other  interesU  woxUd 
nave  paid  only  ordinary  attention  to  the  legislation  which  the 
Senate  passed  Monday. 

♦»,3?*.  P^.y^'^  *t  delegates  to  the  President  do  not  bear  on  anythlru? 
ui»t  is  disturbing  confidence  ta  this  country  ot  depressing  busj^ 
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nuZmJ^^ZJTs\}*^^  '^\f^^  ^^  ^^^  "'h'"''  Pw'rt'Jtnts  and  wtrv 

fnir   „f..  '    Jl'Tbrrt   H.nn-er   by  i»  Dnvuxrmic  Congress     Irit 

bMinrh«  n  n     '      '■'■   »^«'^*"*"    »hf.  exerutlvp   and    Isftslattve 

Had  the  objections  to  the  Byrn-s  bill  bren  temoeratsJ* ^ 

In  coniw>naru'e  with  the  comWtlve  unrmiSrTa'l?^  o7  f^^T^ 
and  had  obj,ctor«  refrained  fVom  illl,!,^  0^2?!^.  L  Lni^ti 
thouMuid.  of  toUnjrnm.  that  have  blockedVht  cSmme^li? iSiJ  !h! 
Preslrtrnt  now  would  not  be  in  the  position  of  hTvT^iSn^'^ 
msndou«  point  Ann  the  Senate  would  noThaTe  beSr  nu«!d^ 
the  position  Of  having  furnished  him  wltS  Sit  inVia^dicSlSShl? 

»  *  •  •  •  •  •  s 

reia?iv.iT"i!''1"'  fnrt,  he  did  not  gain  a  tremendous  point,  but  A 
^n  H  nJ'^  '""°'  °"!  ^"^^  ^^'^  ^^^*  Ji'vc  him  nothlngSmh  which 
to  bu  Id  any  part  of  a  dictatorship.  The  Byrnes  bill  cdbtalM  maSv 
useful  and  needed  provisions  to  modemice  the  Oararnmmt^iSi^h 

But  before  Introducing  the  measure  Senator  Bnim  took  ^w^v 

^nf!!;^°"!K**«':^*w"^'  '"^^  *°  "^«  President ^"rSJ  hSL  25 
confsired:  the  right  to  appoint  Oongrea*  auditor  tomSi  And 
the  House  had  previously,  by  exempting  thSlndSSSSSit  ^ 
^^'^11^'^^'^'^  *«'l°*='**  ^~™  E«cutlve*Sn.Uo,i  SSJSSilS 
^^^^^f"^^  ^^  proposals  of  the  Brownlow-GuUck-MerrSS  »! 
port,  which  the  President  had  endorsed  ^^  —orriMi  re- 

f>,Pu  President  actually  got  about  half  the  powers  he  wanted  sad 
the  House  and  the  conference  committee  5f  Congress  ^Sl  hSe 
opportunities  to  reduce  the  only  two  remalnlng^Sch  sSt  rSS5 
objectionable.  One  is  the  subsUtutlon  ofTSSrie^JJSSs^cTS- 
ministrator  for  a  bipartisan  boanV  The  otherls  the  r^^J^^ 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  PreJdent  from 
virtuaUy  abolishing  certain  useful  bi^^eaus  if  he  te^  £«dSSl 
which  he  probably  Is  not.  "•  »  so  (uqrasea. 

But  the  type  of  agitation  employed  against  the  Byrnes  bill  has 
given  Uxe  overwhelnUng  impression  that  the  SMiate  has  vtelded 
Bomethhig  vital  to  our  form  of  democracy  under  administrktion 
pressure,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  again  Its  boss,  and  that  he  iS 
repaired  the  self-inflicted  damages  tc  his  prestige  and  DoUtlcAl 
power  during  the  last  year.     Nothing  could  be  further  ffom  Um 

The  forthcoming  T.  V.  A.  inquiry,  the  tax  bill  which  the  Senat* 
Plnant»  Committee  is  about  to  write,  and  the  defeat  of  the  QU- 
bmsville  Dam  project  in  the  House  last  week  all  demonstrate  th« 
sertous  weakening  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  influence  with  Congress 

Had  not  the  President's  unrelenting  foes  seized  upon  the  Byrnes 

Lf^  ,*  chsnce  to  deal  him  a  much-advertised  blow,  the  real 
political  situation  would  not  have  been  obscured  as  it  has  been 
^the  Senates  passage  of  this  legislation.  To  this  extent  the 
President  can  be  grateful  to  them  for  magnifying  normal  narty 
support  into  a  gigantic  test  of  his  Influence. 

■nie  accusations  of  this  opposition,  reflected  In  the  protasU 
evoked  by  its  overstress.  are  not  in  th.e  least  borne  out  by  the  roU 
caU  on  Senator  Walsh's  motion  to  recommit  the  Pedwal  reorgani- 
ration  bill.  According  to  the  more  frenzied  pubUcists.  a  vote  In 
favor  of  recommittal  was  a  vote  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
suspected  nefarious  designs  against  democracy:  a  vote  against  the 
motion  was  to  advance  these  designs. 

Among  those  supporting  the  Walah  proposal  were  Senators  Bows 
BULKLET,  PiTTMAN,  and  Wagnee.  All  four  are  stout  New  Dealers, 
who  have  repeatedly  expressed  certainty  that  the  President  has  no 
such  ambitions.  ^^ 

Among  those  opposing  the  Walsh  propoaai  were  Senatots 
Btxnes,  Harrison.  Logan,  Miltok.  and  Radclhti.  Not  one  of 
them  has  any  wish  to  see  the  Presidential  power  extended  in  any 
way  to  uprot  the  governmental  balance  or  to  advance  the  radical 
ideas  of  the  New  Deal.  Mr.  Haxrisom  has  Just  torn  up  the  pet  tax 
statutes  of  the  administration,  and  Mr.  RAOCLnrrs  revolted  on  th« 
Supreme  Court  bUl.  All.  by  contrast  with  Mr.  Bomx  and  Mr 
Wacnxr,  are  conservatives. 

When  the  smoke  of  propaganda  has  cleared  away  aad  th«  lc«^ 
lation  is  flnaUy  passed  and  begins  to  function,  It  wlU  b«  ae^ 
that  many  of  the  passions  torn  to  tatters  were  unbased.  But 
meanwhile  they  have  served  ths  President  well  and  unexpectedly 
in  an  hour  of  need. 


■lUPiB  Tacm 

The  stupidity  of  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Roesev«!t  ad- 
ministration passes  belief.  At  no  time  has  It  been  manifested  so 
glaringly  as  in  the  flght  against  the  pendhig  reorganization  bill. 

Here  is  a  bill  which  has  been  represented  as  inimical  to  buslneas 
^t  there  Is  nothing  whatsoever  hi  it  that  bears  upon  the  relations 
of  the  Government  to  business.  It  has  been  represented  as  in- 
creasing the  centralization  of  authority  in  Washington,  when  It 
does  nothing  of  the  sort.  All  that  It  does  te  to  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  rearrange.  In  the  interest  at  greater  efficiency,  the  powers 
that  are  already  ther«. 

The  goal  of  reorganlzaUon  is  one  that  was  sought  by  Herbert 
Hoover  and  half  a  dcsen  other  PresidenU  before  him.  Every 
attempt  to  reach  it  heretofore  has  come  up  against  a  stone  wall 
of  active  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  bureaus  affected  and  of 
inertia  or  antagonism  in  Congress.  If  the  present  promising  move- 
ment should  be  wrecked  by  the  misleading  propaganda  which  has 
been  turned  loose  ag&lnst  it,  tliere  would  seem  to  be  no  chance 
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o<  rw  flffeettof  any  worth-wlint 
mantal  ict-op. 

By  ereAttng  an  «nttr«ly  faiM 
Um  oppoalUon  to  Um  Precldent 
which  a  genuliM  Uaua  of  public 
raetly  into  the  hand*  of  Ur 
dlaeotmt  In  advanoa  avary 
acalBct  a  real  att«npi  to 
That  ts  wb*t  wa  mean  when  we 
cause,   are  trying  to  work  the 
Rooaerelt  over  a  fake  laaue 
of  view  and  that  of  the  countrtr 
thing. 

We  commend  to  our  reader* 
tlon  printed  today  under  the 


changes  In  the  chaotic  goTcm- 

BTje  in  the  reorganization  fight, 

weakens  itaelf  for  thoae  battles  in 

policy  la  In-volTed.     It  plays  dl- 

on  all  Issiies.     It  hclp>s  to 

that  may  hereafter  t>e  urged 

power  unduly  at  Washington. 

■ay  that  those  who,  for  whatever 

lountry    into  a   fxiry  against   Mr. 

4otng.  both  from  their  own  point 

a  welfare,  an   incredibly  stupid 

ttJe  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
cartoon. 


Rodeevelt 
argxuient 
central  aa 


THB  OOMIWO    P<lLrnCAL    BATTLI 


tie 
m<ire 


mom  polles, 


p«>ple 

election. 


prof  reaa 


att  ttude 


be  ximea 


Pennay  Tanla 
t> 


WKhin  the  nest  month  tt  wU 
allnement  ta  to  be  hastened  by 
to  be  held  back  and  rendered 

The  answer  Ilea  In  the  message 
Congraas  on  the  subject  at 
the    issue    la   carried   to   the 
prlmarlea  and  In  the  general 

Political  reaUnement  la  tn 
way  party  f  ollowera  break  acroa  i 
in  other  partlea.  and  in  the 
men  in  public  ofltea. 

The  croasU^  of  party  lines  ia 
at  Phlladelphik.  a  Republican, 
ei-stle  nomination  for  United  St: 
thm  Demoeratle  Party  In 
The  regular  organisation 
CaJtad  Ifloa  Workara.    Mayor 
Democratic  organisation.   Joins 
:  effort  to  build  a  new  Demoeratlo 

Senator  Ourrrr  baa  switched 
to  Mayor  WUaoo.     PennsylTanla. 
•oaae  the  keystone  of  a  Demoeral|c 
turn   oonsarvadTe   under   either 
banner. 

Senator  VAMsnmas.  of 
Prestdenttal  nomination.  promoUi  i 
cratlc  support  In  1940,  and 
Bwvement  by  linking  It  wtth 
Senator  CXssx  aad  In  Maryland 
both. 

OM-tlms    Fngresalvsa.    like 
Montana,  praelpltatc  theraselTes 
tive  camp,  turning  reactionary 
it«rt  tn  that  direction. 

The   move  for  political 
Rooasvelt'i    OalnesTlIle    speech 
South.    The  purpoae  of  that 
age  of  the  wage  and-hour 
people  of  Oeor^  to  the  kind  ol 
from  mm  Ilka  Senator  Oaoass,  a 
Coogrssanan  Ooat.  who  has  foughl 
or  the  southem-ptne  lumber 
distrlet  the  lunSber  mtcrast 
at  it. 

The  question  to  bs  arited  Is. 
tlM  hagtnntng  at  a  oampatgnf 
fRaettonary  DsmoeratSe  Hsnators 
ttie  eoontry,  or  throughout  tlis 
his  second  ban*.    H*  can  talk 
the  hsgtimliig  of  a   stssrty 
BMmopoUrtic  eonCral  of  tbto 


»ven  more  direct.     Mayor  Wilson 
a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
Senator.     He  does  so  because 
bas  split  on  labor  issues, 
throw  out  the  influence  of  the 
l^laon.  more   pro-labor   than   the 
United    Mine   Worker*    in   an 
Party  in  Pennsylvania, 
from  support  cf  Oovemor  Earle 
in  conaeqTjence,  will  either  be- 
Party  allied  with  labor  or  will 
a    Republican    or    a    Deaiocrmtlc 


Michigan.  Republican  prospect  for  the 

reallnetnent  by  a  bid  for  Demo- 

oottsfervatlve  newspapers  promote  the 

Re  publican  support  In  Missouri  for 

for  Senator  Tront 09 — Democrats 

Senator    BTivroN    K.    WRrkun.    of 

even  farther  into  the  conaerva- 

along  the  line  after  the  first 


111 


t  speei^ 
bm.    It 


lBdUltI7 


year  canntM  avoid 

that  fiampalgn.    The  allnement 

It  win  not  be  for  and  against 

that  has  already  tat^  ptaoa 

_^_« ,  ^1^^  ^  eomtag. 

bs  foQght  on  tha 

tar  a  part  at  bnaliiesB  aye  ruln- 

at  tha  monopolists  thsmselves. 

"the  President 


he  known  whether  political  re- 

1938  ctmgrenlonal  elections  or 

violent  in  the  1940  campaign. 

President  Roosevelt  Is  to  send  to 

and  the  extent  to  which 

and   made    a   test    in   party 


now.     It  can  be  seen  In  the 

party  lines   to   help  candidates 

of  political   leaders  toward 


realiniment  was 


(n 


implicit   in   President 
Industrial    fexadallsm    in    the 
was  not  to  promote  eafly  pass- 
It  was  to  awaken  the  laboring 
repreaautatlon  they  are  getting 
leader  of  aonthem  reaction,  and 
ths  wage  and  hour  bUl  in  behalf 
Congressman  Ooz.  tn  whose 
has  repressntiid  the  owners 


this  spesch  hf  the  President 

Itat   a   direct   campaign   against 

and  Rapresentativee  thr«ughout 

ith.     (Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  OeCTgia 

^nely  there.)     But  doea  it  mark 

ran^wrtgn    dlreetsd    against 

grsat  properly  Intcrasta  and 


801  Ith 


tfrt  'iBf 


romlas^op  ths  rsorgaymatlon 

t*a   (th  I  all  a  Ml  Ip  argument. 

can  ovetTlds 

xt  naolutlan.  irtd^  is  xkot 

that  Ifr.  Booasv«lt  ean- 

wtUkOfOt 


<lsfsat  >*«"» 

tba  Mn.  th-os  a^Sgoarded. 

tha  atSnfnlstrstiaQ  or 

at  <lipa|tiDents 

mS»  as  to  reduos 

at.  he 


was  r«>qulrcd  to  grt  ron^TPsslonal  approval  of  the  changes  he 
sugrgRited.  He  wa.s  able  to  do  virtually  nothing,  because  of  the 
prc&jure  exerted   upcn   Ccn-T?ss  by  bureaus  and  lobbies. 

There  l.s  one  rma.I  advantage  in  the  present  bill  with  the  pro- 
posed compromi.-e.  Mr  Hoover  was  required  to  submit  his  pro- 
posals to  Connre.'-s  b<^fore  putting  them  Into  effect.  Congress 
would.  If  the  compror.-.l.'^  Is  accepted,  be  forced  to  override  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  orders  aft^r  he  l.<>sued  them.  Should  they  contain 
desirable  changes,  Con:n"es8  would  have  to  assrume  the  ontis  of 
rescinding  them  Tlii.i  might  enable  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  accomplish 
somethlna: 

Despite  the  admlnlstratlcn's  acceptance  of  the  concxirrent-reso- 
lutlor.  check,  denouncers  of  the  reorganization  bill  are  still  mis- 
represent: ng  It  They  are  still  professing  to  save  America  from 
dictatorrJUp.  What  they  are  actually  doing  is  plain.  They  are 
trying  to  damage  the  administration's  prestige.  They  are  trying 
to  deliver  the  Democratic  Party  to  Its  conservatives.  They  are 
trying  to  protect  the  special  Interests  that  benefit  from  the  present 
arrangement    of    Government    agencies. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  battle  over  a  piece  of  legislation.  It  la 
prepaxat!on  for  the    1938  and   1940  election  campaigns. 
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Canada's  Employment  Hits  All-Time  High  While 
United  States   Employment  Hits  All-Time  Low 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  8.  193S 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigaji.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress that  the  monthly  letter  issued  by  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  shows  that  for  the  month  of  December  1937,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  hit  an  all-time  high  for  empl03mient. 

During  the  same  month  in  the  United  States  an  all-time 
low  in  employment  was  registered. 

These  facts  were  called  to  my  attentlnn  by  Robert  J.  Cald- 
well, of  166  East  Sixty-sixth  Street.  New  York,  who  has  taken 
It  upon  himself  to  send  out  5.000  pamphlets  containing  this 
information  to  newspapers,  magazines,  public  officials,  mayors, 
legislators,  and  societies. 

My  purpoee  In  doing  this — 

Mr.  Caldwell  stated — 

is  to  see  if  this  spineless  Nation  can  be  awakened  to  again  give 
expression  to  the  pioneer  spirit  which  made  this  coimtry  great 
and  which  still  survives  In  our  valiant  neighbor  to  the  north  of  us. 
which  is  stm  governed  by  common  sense  and  David  Harum  horae 
sense  without  incense. 

Canada  did  not  swamp  herself  In  debt  either.  Nor  did  Canada 
stir  up  costly  strife  or  frighten  capital  into  hiding,  or  employ  vet- 
erlnarles  in  high  places,  or  buy  up  all  the  silver  in  the  world  from 
our  repudiating  debtees  at  unmentionable  high  prlcea. 

Nor  are  Canada's  utilities  or  people  ruined.  Nor  did  the  Cana- 
dian Oovemment  use  for  other  purpoees  the  social  security  fund 
ooUected  from  the  employers  and  employees. 


Reorganization  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  8.  1938 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  de- 
partmeots  of  goyemment  come  periodically  under  a  fVre  of 
criticism,  and  suggested  reforms  spring  up  perennially. 
Sometimes  it  Is  ctmtended  that  our  judicial  system  should 
be  remodeled  In  the  interest  of  social  justice  or  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  dispatch  of  its  business.  Agsdn,  the  lawmaking 
branch  Is  condemned  for  turning  out  so  many  laws  as  to 
cheapen  all  law  and  make  enforcement  impossible.  And 
again,  the  executive  department  is  regarded  83  InefBclent 


from  the  business  standpoint,  so  much  so  Uiat  reorganization 
is  sadly  needed.  Recently  the  executive  and  administrative 
departments  have  occupied  the  limelight. 

Physical  science  and  invention  have  multiplied  the  mate- 
rial blessings  of  life  much  faster  than  political  science  has 
furthered  the  social  blessings.  Thomas  Edison  Is  far  ahead 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  knowledge  of  physical  forces. 
Is  the  modem  statesman  equally  far  ahead  of  James  Madi- 
son m  a  knowledge  of  the  forces  that  govern  himian  society? 
We  are  told  that  the  old  forms  of  government  to  which  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  need  to  be  revamped  in  the 
light  of  twentieth-century  conditions. 

The  term  "bureaucratic  government,"  heard  so  much  to- 
day, is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  administration  is 
parceled  out  among  so  many  boards  and  commissions. 
Tliere  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years,  when  any  new 
function  of  government  was  to  be  originated,  for  the  legis- 
lature to  enact  a  law  creaUng  an  independent  commission 
and  to  start  it  00  its  way  hke  the  proverbial  snowball, 
rolling  down  the  hill,  giving  the  commission  power  to  fix 
salaries  and  to  incur  expenses  such  as  "may  be  required." 
AH  this  is  done  auid  yet  we  wonder  why  the  expense  of 
govenmaent  grows. 

Most  questions  of  administration  have  to  do  with  the 
raising  and  spending  of  money.  The  complaint  is  that  the 
taxpayer  does  not  get  enough  for  his  dollar.  The  general 
principles  of  a  wellordered  administration  are  that  we  should 
have  fewer  partisan  officials,  that  the  merit  system  should 
be  used  in  appointments,  that  responsibility  should  be 
squarely  fixed,  and  that  puWic  servants  be  held  to  a  strict 
accountability. 

The  alarming  increase  In  the  cost  of  modem  government, 
then,  is  not  necessarily  due  to  disbcmesty  but  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  functions  of  government  which  modem  society 
demands  and  refuses  to  get  along  without.  Economy  does 
not  mean  elimination  of  functions  but  efficiency  to  the  end 
that  the  dollar  will  go  farther.  Writers  on  political  science 
are  in  favor  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Executive  in  the 
matter  of  appointments  and  then  in  holding  him  responsible 
as  the  business  manager  of  the  Nation. 

The  most  urgently  needed  reform,  we  are  told,  is  the 
injection  of  business  methods  In  governmental  administra- 
tion, both  National  and  State.  In  the  good  old  days  of  the 
past,  governments,  with  limited  expenses  and  almost  un- 
limited power  to  tax,  have  not  felt  the  need  of  avoiding  a 
deficit.  Government  did  not  need  to  strike  a  balance  sheet 
and  come  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  It  is  different 
today.  Budgetary  reform  is  being  insisted  upon.  Economy 
Is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour.  How  that  economy  shall 
be  wisely  effected  is  the  problem. 

There  cannot  be  too  great  a  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  public  officials  or  too  careful  a  checking  of  those 
who  spend  public  money.  However,  legislative  investigating 
committees  and  official  accounting  cannot  take  the  place  of 
personal  honesty.  If  any  change  is  made  in  our  administra- 
tive machinery,  it  should  be  with  the  view  of  Increasing 
official  responsibility.  We  want  our  Gtovemment  organiza- 
tion to  give  meaning  to  that  expression,  "A  public  office  is  a 
public  trust." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  observations  on  our  governmental 
needs  are  not  new  to  me.  They  come  to  my  mind  today 
because  of  our  closing  struggle  with  this  reorganization 
P^an.  However,  hundreds  of  my  former  students,  who  may 
chance  to  read  these  remarks,  will  recall  that  the  same  views 
are  expressed  in  chapter  7  of  a  textbook  I  prepared  12 
years  ago  enUtled  "The  ConsUtutional  Development  of  Ari- 
zona." These  former  students  are  now  my  constituents 
and  I  want  them  to  know  that  I  entertain  the  same  views 
here  in  this  naticmal  lawmaking  body  which  I  taught  them 
years  ago  in  a  college  classroom. 

The  bill  we  are  voting  on  here  today  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect. I  could  suggest  still  other  changes.  However,  it  comes 
so  nearly  representing  my  wishes  for  reorgaxiizatiGKi  that  X 
shall  vote  for  it  if  given  an  opportunity.  I  believe  such 
a  measure  put  into  operation  here  in  Washington  will  make 
possible  a  new  deal  in  the  management  of  our  public  affairs. 
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HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  SENATOR  BROWN  OP  MldnOAN 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  SUGAR  CO.,  AND  TOK 
BECRETAEY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  certain  cor- 
respondence between  myself,  the  president  of  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  totally  disagree  with  the  Secretary's 
conclusions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspondenoe  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ArsL  6.  1038. 
Hon.  Paawnss  M.  Bbown. 

United  States  Senate. 
Dkah  Sknatok  Bbov.k:  Receipt  Is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of 
March  32.  1938.  In  which  you  encloeed  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  with  reelect  to  sugar  prices 

Ref«-ences  are  made  In  your  letter  to  a  desire  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  give  hie  personal  attention  to  the  question  of 
sugar  prices.  I  have  given  the  subject  much  irttentton  durtnc 
the  past  5  years.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  a  number 
of  times  In  the  past  few  months  and  recently  I  have  gtren  It  a 
careful  and  pwaonal  reexamination. 

In  the  ctmcludlng  paragri^h  of  your  letter  you  state,  1  Imm 
you  wUl  end{»vor  to  bring  yourself  to  the  conduakm  that  yoSr 
authority  can  be  exercised  to  bring  about  a  price  that  will  main- 
tain the  sugar  industry  In  the  United  States."  In  a  letter  to  tlie 
Honorable  Romxr  J.  BuuuiT,  of  CHilo,  dated  March  1  IMS  1 
summarleed  the  effects  on  ttie  price  of  BU«ar  of  etMknm  leeiala- 
tton  in  the  United  States  as  foUowa:  ^    "B— ►- 

"In  the  first  place,  the  domeetlc  eugar-prodviclng  Industry  re- 
ceives an  effective  protection  in  the  form  of  prices  In  excM*  at 
the  vporld  level  of  $0.90  per  100  pounds,  raw  value,  from  the  pte- 
valUng  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar.  Irj  the  second  place,  on  the  htiau 
of  current  prices,  the  effect  of  the  quoU  system,  provided  for  tn 
title  n  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  Is  to  raise  domeetlc  sugar  price* 
an  additional  $1.15  per  100  pounds,  raw  value.  In  the  third  place 
the  conditional  payments  to  be  made  to  sugar-beet  and  ewar- 
cane  growers  by  the  Government,  under  the  provfekms  of  title 
in  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  are  equal  to  Mootber  MMftlon  In  pro- 
tection of  $0.60  per  100  pounds,  raw  value.  Tl»e  sum  of  theae 
three  protective  devices  Is  the  equlviileDt  of  a  speeifle  tariff  doty 
of  $2.66  per  100  pounds  of  sugar,  raw  value,  or  on  the  basts  at 
the  current  world  price  of  W  raw  sugar,  Ifew  York  »»«t*t, 
namely  $1.10  per  100  pounds,  the  eqtdvmlent  of  an  ad  v«1o««b 
tariff  rate  of  340  percent.  In  fact,  the  total  puMIc  sutMidy  per 
100  pounds  of  sugar,  raw  vaJtK,  now  being  reeelved  toy  Vbt  do- 
meetic  sugar  tndiistry  as  a  result  ot  dlreot  govemiaenttf  aetion  la 
equal.  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  sugar  dertved  from  ai 
sugar  beeU.  to  approximate  $8.40  per  ton  of  snmr  beeta. 
Is  considerably  greater  than  the  entire  amotrnt  t«eetv«d  by 
for  the  sugar  beets  they  prodaoe,  ao  that  tt  niight  h»  aald  that  ta 
effect  the  pubUe  Is  providing  sugar-beet  pvooeiKes  wtth 
material  and  a  aubatantlal  priee  ■iiialilj  in  »4«tittBti-  It 
clear  that  this  Is  a  eonslderabte  wnouirt  at  protactloa  •• 
pared  with  the  effective  tataa  «f  itnUea  eo  fnwr 
producta." 

Tou  may  be  tnterastad  to  note  that  aa  amimiit  of  gm  ■■■■■mai 
protection  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  tarttf  rate  of  MO  pensMt 
IB  sevenl  times  as  great  as  the  avaraga  ad  ^aloMn  equlvalaBt 
of  the  tariffs  eoOeeted  on  other  paotaotcd  liii|Mrts  tB$o  the  Uidted 
States.  Many  comparlsona  can  be  oaade  b«4waau  «be  pfotaetlaa 
afforded  sogar  and  that  granted  other  tadlvldad  praCtiata,  which 
enjoy  the  ^Mclal  advantage  of  eSeottva  tariff  er  «uoCa  pwitactluB. 
but  upoo  revtewtng  the  Mnoont  of  eCaeUTe  prataettea  vasletf  by 
the  Oovenunoa  to  tbe  varlotss  prodaota  <x»  ^rt^wt^  fbU  to  natkm 
on  this  baals  the  esceptlODally  favotetf  poaitloii  of  mmu  at  the 
present  time. 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  apparently  no  aaatter  bow  high  tha 

price  of  a  oommodtty  might  be  lalaed  by  govvmiaental  1 

there  probably  would  be  engaged  hi  Che  Industry  a  cerlaiB 
ber  of  persons  ao  rituated  a«  not  to  be  able  to  ea 

profits,  aad  you  wOl  appractate  that  aneh  iwrwMM  wvuftd . 

naturally  and  sincerely,  that  some  action  should  be  Uken  by  tba 
Government  to  bring  about  a  further  Increase  m  prices.  UnlaM 
those  engaged  In  an  Indiistry  on  a  particular  date  were  glv^a  an 
exclusive  monopolistic  privilege  and  all  other  peiaona  who  deifred 
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to  enter  tb»  buatocH  vera  ptv  Hfblted  from  dotng  ao.  It  appears 
tbat  Um  lavMema  of  marflnal  iroduoen  cannot  be  solved  penna- 
nently  by  the  OoTemmcnt  thn  ogb  an  Increaae  in  aelllJkg  prices; 
for  aa  toon  a*  prlow  an  advmmied  tbare  la  a  tendency  flor  a  new 
group  of  marginal  prodtaov*  to  appear  and  then  demand  azK>ther 
Increaae  In  ^eaa  to  make  Ita  of  cratlona  poMlble. 

It  u  to  ba  wgrettad  tbat  Ix  the  ease  of  effeettvely  protected 
prodtxrta  each  itep  tn  maeh.  an  '  aidia—  procw  of  tncrsastng  prices 
woiiJd  inTolva.  tn  ardor  to  ma »  more  profitable  and  to  expand 
Bther  than  maintain  ezlaClnf  lomeatle  nroductkm.  not  only  the 
destruction  of  wraNftwirt  pcoc  action  of  anwrtabla  goods,  such 
as  automotaUaa  and  tha  prlndp  l2  agrlculturai  cropa.  but  also  the 
Impairment  of  tha  standard  o!  llTtng  of  oonsumers.  Brief  ex- 
planations of  thaae  oaoaequencia  may  be  required,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  neither  you  ncr  I  would  desire  to  bring  about 
such  unpleasant  results  with  n  fiect  to  either  the  welfare  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  or  tbs  eouati  r  as  a  whole. 

Recently  I  was  obliged  to  po  nt  out  that,  IThe  repeatedly  un- 
fortunate eiqiMncncas  of  ths  JJni  ted  Statea  have  demonstrated  that 
m  decrease  in  imports  from  fore  gn  countries  imavoldably  involves 
a  decmse  In  the  forelfn  mark  its  for  American  ezportattle  prod- 
ucts, of  wtileh  we  have  gnat  lorphiBea.  R  has  been  dalculated 
that  on  tha  avsraga  each  addl  ional  acre  of  sugarcane  or  sugar 
basts  Impairs  oar  forelfn  sipa  k  mazkst  in  an  amount  equal  to 
tha  normal  product  of  altbsr  i  acrea  of  com.  8  acres  of  cotton. 
or  8  acrea  of  wheat,  and  nors  ally  American  agrlcultiirft  exports 
half  Its  oc^tan,  ons-flfth  Its  w  teat,  and  one-third  its  l»rd.  For 
example,  the  decline  in  our  Imitate  cf  Cuban  svigar  from  1938  to 
1M3  waa  aooompanlad  to  •  railuctlon  In  the  Cuban  market  for 
American  farm  products  mxn  a  ore  than  800.000  acrea  of  our  land. 
Consequently,  if  the  United  8U  iss  should  undertake  to  neduce  Its 
Imports  of  nrelgn  sugar  still  f  irther  under  the  quota  aiystem.  it 
wotild  also  be  ZMOaasary  to  dsen  ase  still  further  the  prodtictlon  of 
our  exportable  jvodusta."  The  I  ttats  of  Mwtng««  enjoys  sn  export 
markart  for  many  produds.  amoi  g  which  automobiles  are  especially 
Important,  and  I  know  that  yoi  i  would  not  wish  the  Qovemment 
to  take  any  aetkm  that  would  nvolvs  tha  destruction  of  our  ex- 
port raarkat.  which  In  turn  wool  1  entail  the  hardship  of  disrupting 
and  contracting  the  astsMlsharl  produetkm  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural export  products. 

Z  know  that  you  will  also  ipprsdate  the  dlfflculty  from  the 
standpoint  of  tbs  puhUe  latsrsi  i  in  ^r^tr*^  adequate  justification 
fbr  a  policy  of  charging  Amer  can  oonsumers  higher  prices  for 
sugar.  In  my  letter  to  Senator  3in.xLBT.  referred  to  above,  atten- 
Uoa  was  eaUad  to  tha  fact  tha  "it  Is  estimated  that  at  crirrent 
prless  American  oonsumos  sre  obliged  to  pay  more  thsn  9350.- 
0OO.0OO  par  annum  in  exoeas  of  the  value  at  world  prices  of  their 
annual  sugar  supply  (without  allowance  for  the  estlnwted  net 
rsvenua  of  appraxlmatsly  847 A>  >,000  repiascnted  by  the  difference 
between  dlsburssmenU  under  tl «  Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  recelpU 
fitxn  tbs  tariff  and  the  SO-cen'  tax  on  sugar  or  for  the  possible 
iBcreass  In  world  price  that  mlgl  t  result  from  changed  coadltlonfi) . 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  approximately  82.70  per  capita  on 
a  PopulaUnm  of  139.0000)00  pciions.  It  means,  on  the  average 
a  levy  of  more  than  810  pw  fimily.  Including  that  one^third  of 
tha  Nation  which  Is  lU-nourlshe  1.  and  it  represents  an  amoiint  of 
purchasing  powv  equal  to  moia  than  50  quarts  of  milk  and  50 
loavas  of  bread  for  each  fsmUy  In  the  United  SUtea." 

In  appraising  tha  signillnan*  a  of  the  existing  differential  in 
prlcas.  oas  would,  of  eofurss.  tak  i  into  oonalderatlon  the  fact  that 
the  world  prlos  of  nigar  is  at  a  level  which  may  be  considered  to 
have  basB  naoRiaUy  low  for  thi  past  several  years,  but  lit  is  esti- 
mated that  the  people  of  tho  St  ita  of  lOehigan  are  paylz«  a  totel 
oneas  (that  Is,  amount  abovs  t  is  world  level)  in  price  for  their 
Busar  Mraly  which  is  mora  thai  v  twice  as  great  as  the  total  groes 
lacoana  of  Ifkrhlgan  sosv  prodaosrs  and  psater  than  ttoe  com- 
btnod  gross  IneooM  of  both  sugir  produoars  and  sugar  processors 
ia  the  Stats.  At  tha  prsasnt  tl  ns,  f or  instance.  American  cane- 
sugar  raflnars  are  salUiig  tmOim  Migar  (reaqwrted  fuU  duty)  at 
apprmrimaraiy  gl.10  par  huadrsc  pounds  for  foreign  consumption 
Mid  HM  for  domsstTe  eoaramiK  loa. 
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that  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  do  not  leave  much 
room  for  the  exercise  of  administrative  discretion  In  fixing  quotas 
and  hence  sugar  prices.  For  example,  the  provisions  of  section  201 
of  the  act  state,  among  other  limitations  to  govern  the  administra- 
tion of  the  quota  system,  that,  "and  In  order  that  the  regulation  of 
commerce  provided  for  under  this  act  shall  not  result  in  excessive 
prices  to  consiimers.  the  Secretary  may  make  such  additional  allow- 
ances as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  amount  of  sugar  deter- 
mined to  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers,  so  that 
the  supply  of  sugar  made  available  under  this  act  shall  not  result 
In  average  prices  to  consumers  In  excess  of  those  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  domestic  siigar  Indvistry  as  a  whole." 

On  another  occasion  It  was  pointed  out  recently  that  "It  will 
be  noted  that  the  foregoing  provision  of  the  act  fisces  a  maximum 
average  price  for  sugar.  There  is  no  provision  In  the  act  to  indi- 
cate an  Intent  that  prices  shoxild  be  maintained  at  a  level  as  high 
as  this  maximum:  in  fact  there  are  specific  provisions  In  the  act 
which  must  be  obeerved  that  might  result  in  prices  considerably 
below  such  maximum.  But  even  if  this  were  not  true  and  if.  on 
the  contrary,  the  act  had  required  that  average  prices  were  to  be 
maintained  at  an  amount  equal  to  this  mftrimnTn  i  could  find 
nothing  In  the  materials  submitted  by  yoiir  correspondent  to  indi- 
cate that  the  current  price  of  svigar  is  less  than  what  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  Industry  as  a  whole. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  sugar  producers 
at  the  present  time  would  be  to  the  effect  that  on  the  basis  of 
present  prices  sugar  crops  are  yielding  growers  so  much  less  on 
the  average  than  other  agrlCTiltural  crops  that  the  operations  of 
the  domestic  sugar  Industry  as  a  whole  are  being  contracted  rather 
than  maintained." 

In  making  another  personal  reexamination  of  the  question  of 
sugar  prices,  as  you  requested.  I  have  also  found  that.  Judged  on 
the  basis  of  the  conditions  that  existed  during  the  6-year  "parity 
base  period"  of  August  1909  to  July  1914.  the  sugar-beet  producers 
are  In  a  relatively  favored  position  at  the  present  time  as  com- 
pared with  the  producers  of  other  crops.  It  Is  estimated,  for 
Instance,  that  the  Income  of  sugar-beet  producers  from  all  sources 
with  respect  to  the  most  recent  crop  will  be  appreciably  In  excess 
of  "parity  price, '  whereas  current  prices  for  the  principal  agrl- 
cvJtural  products  are  unfortunately  much  less  than  "parity."  You 
will  notice  In  the  attached  statistical  table  It  is  estimated  that 
between  the  base  period  1909-14.  and  1937,  the  acreage  in  sugar 
beets  Increased  56  percent  and  the  total  Income  of  sugar-beet 
producers  134  percent  (not  Including  agrlcxoltural-conservatlon  pay- 
ments). During  the  same  interval  cotton  acreage  Increased  only 
3  percent  and  cotton  declined  14  percent  with  respect  to  Income; 
wheat  Increased  34  percent  in  acreage  but  only  13  percent  In  total 
Income;  and  com  declined  8  percent  In  acreage  and  20  percent  in 
total  income.  Furthermore,  a  consideration  of  such  data  as  are 
available  to  Indicate  the  relative  profits  made  on  sugar  crops  and 
other  agricultural  products  does  not  lend  support  to  the  view  that 
the  sugar  Industry  is  In  an  unfavored  position. 

In  summary.  I  have  undertaken  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  the  question  of  sugar  prices,  the  results  of  which  Indicate  that 
the  sugar  Industry  Is  not  In  a  relatively  unfavorable  position  at  the 
present  time  and  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Interests  of  other  groups.  Including  consximers  and 
the  producers  of  exportable  products.  It  would  be  dJfflciilt  to"  find 
Justification  for  decrcAsing  the  amount  of  the  existing  sugar  auotaa 
Sincerely  yours,  o    -o      i 

H.  A.  Wallace.  Secretarf. 
Estimated  acreage  and  farm  value   (exclusive  of  affricultural  con- 
servation program  payments)   of  various  products 
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MlCmCAN   SUGAX   Co.. 

„        „^ ..   „  Saginaw.  Mich.,  rfarch  7,  1938. 

Hon.  Pxximss  M.  Brown, 

United  States  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  DxAS  SXNATOR :  As  you  doubtless  know,  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  has  made  public  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Henry  A.  Wallace  to  Senator  RoBxirr  J,  Bulklbt  written  under 
date  of  March  l,  1938,  dealing  with  the  so-called  demand  for  re- 
duced sugar  quotas. 

The  ptirport  of  this  letter  \s  to  Ju.«?tlfy  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  to  sugar  quotas  made  by  it  and  to  m^H*  It 
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appear  that  the  present  price  of  sugar  is  as  high  as  Is  neoesaary  to 
BMlntaln  the  sugar  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  Secretary  quotes  part  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  sUtes  that  "It 
will  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  provision  of  the  act  fixes  a  maxi- 
mum average  price  for  sugar,"  and  "There  u  no  provlaton  in  the 
act  to  indicate  an  extent  that  prices  should  be  maintained  at  a 
level  as  high  as  this  maximum;  in  fact,  there  are  specific  provisions 
In  the  act  which  must  be  observed  that  might  result  in  prloce 
considerably  below  audi  maximum." 

The  President,  on  February  8,  1834.  sent  to  Congress  a  meeeatte 
on  sugar.  He  Parted  his  message  as  foUows:  "Stesdily  Incresslng 
sugar  production  in  the  contlneatal  United  States  and  in  Insohv 
regions  has  created  a  price  and  market  situation  prejudicial  to 
virtually  everyone  interested."  The  President  was  right,  but  tbe 
overproduction  extended  throughout  the  wrar\a,  with  the  result 
that  in  spite  of  a  full  duty  on  raw  sugar  of  3^  cents  a  pound  and 
2  cents  on  Cuban  raws,  the  average  price  of  refined  sugar  for  the 
years  1931,  1032.  and  1933  had  been  84.24  per  hundred  pounds 
During  this  period,  with  this  low  average  price,  prodticers  and 
proceesors  had  In  many  cases  been  forced  to  suspend  operattons 
and  numeroua  beet-sugar  processors  iMd  gone  Into  bankruptcy 

For  10  years  prior  to  1931  the  average  price  of  refined  si«ar  was 
6  cents,  and  It  seemed  reasonable  to  many  sugar  producers  and 
processors  that  the  1926  average  of  85.473  per  hundred  pounds  of 
refined  sugar  would  be  Just  as  acospCaUe  to  the  administration  as 
a  parity  standard  as  prices  for  other  food  commodities  taken  m  of 
that  date. 

The  quota  system  established  under  tbe  A.  A.  A.  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  sugar  industry,  and  undoubtedly  Beciwtary 
Wallace  is  correct  in  stating  that  proteettoa  tea  cost  tbe  American 
public  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  this  is  true  In  regard  to  a 
great  number  of  producU  that  receive  tariff  protection. 

The  fact  remains  tbat  the  average  price  for  refined  sugar  for 
January  and  February  erf  this  year,  exclusive  of  tax.  ww  84.12.  or 
80.12  below  the  average  of  the  niinous  prices  of  1931,  1932,  and  1S33. 
As  of  March  4.  1938.  the  price  declined  to  84.02.  exdusive  of  tax  or 
80J22  below  the  above  price. 

It  U  poteetly  true  tbat  the  farmer  gets  tbe  benefits  of  tbe 
processing  tax.  but  even  with  benefit  payments  tbe  farmer  will  be 
only  sllghUy  ahead  when  be  adds  these  payments  to  his  share  tn 
the  present  low  return  from  sugar. 

Tbe  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Association  repre- 
sents a  major  part  of  the  eastern  beet-sugar  Industry.  Its  mem- 
bership is  representative  of  local  beet  producers'  associations  and 
processing  units  working  in  harmony  for  the  development  of  the 
Industry.  Tbe  industry  Is  continually  beti^  la-ged  by  FWeral  and 
State  authorities  to  Improve  working  conditions  and  to  Increase 
**8««-  Itls  also  expected  to  make  costly  iminvvements  to  meet 
modem  standards  of  santution  and  stream-pollution  controL 
Tlieae  things  cannot  be  done  on  returns  from  stigar  less  than  the 
starvation  prices  of  19S1,  1832,  and  1933. 

Sugar  Is  not  a  surplus  crop.  Tt  Is  an  essential  food  that  should 
be  produced,  at  least  in  fWr  measure.  In  continental  United  States 
If  prices  are  so  low  that  the  Industry  cannot  thrive,  beet  acreage 
wfllUbe  supplanted  by  more  surphis  com,  cotton,  or  wheat,  and  the 
dUBcuttleB  now  Incurred  with  surplus  commodities  will  onlv  be 
tncreaaed.  ' 

Mowbere  tn  tbe  Sugar  Act  of  1987  is  a  maximum  price  for  sugar 
given,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  oooslderaMe  latttutte  to  ttie 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  and  redeter- 
mine the  necessary  sugar  quotas.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937  says  In  part:  -Ihe  Secaetary  ataaU  determine  for  each  calendar 
year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  reqxtlrements  of 
consumers.  •  •  •  Such  determination  shall  be  made  during 
the  month  of  December  in  eacti  year  for  tbe  succeeding  calendar 
year  and  at  such  other  times  during  such  calendar  year  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  such  requirements  In 
making  such  determinations  tbe  Secretary  shall  use  as  a  basis  the 
quantity  of  direct-consumption  sugar  distributed  for  consumption 
as  Indicated  by  official  statistkx  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  shall  make  allowances  for  a  deficiency  or  surplus  in  inven- 
tories of  sugar  and  changes  In  eoosumptlon,"  etc. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  a  higher  price  for 
sugar  If  the  Industry  Is  to  be  maintained  as  a  whole,  and  If  the 
•tendards  of  Uvlng  in  this  industry  are  to  be  brot^t  up  to  a  Idgber 

Sugar  beets  can  be  grown  and  sugar  extracted  and  refined  at  a 
cost  to  be  oompettttve  with  foreign  sugars  If  wages  and  working 
oondiUotts  are  tbe  same  here  as  •trtmi.  but  If  we  are  to  maintain 
American  standards  we  must  have  an  Ananican  price.  Tbe  cost  to 
the  American  pubUc  can  still  be  less  than  it  has  been  for  rffa^^^ 
past. 

We  send  you  this  letter  In  order  tbat  you  may  have  our  views  on 
tbe  sugar  quota  and  price  sitnatlon.  and  we  trwrt  you  may  take 
t^  opportunity  to  express  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  only 
tbe  position  of  the  eastern  beet-stigar  Industry  as  we  see  It.  but  our 
desire  to  have  for  tbe  industry  only  wbmt  Is  neceasary  and  fatr  to 
maintain  It. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ItlCBIOAM  SnsAB  Co., 
Bdwako  C.  Bostock.  President. 
flfr   BsowwlB  letter  was  printed  In  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Bxcoxs 
in  tbe  remarks  of  Ccmgressman  RoBOisov  of  iNah.  and  apiumfs  en 
psge  1314-1  " 
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ARTICLB  BY  RUS6ELL  KENT 


Mr.  HILL.  lit.  President.  I  ask  onantmoas  oonaent  to  taafo 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Rusaell  Kwit,  appear- 
ing in  tbe  Birmingham  A«e-Herald-News  of  Apiril  1,  193S.  on 
tbe  rearganixatiaii  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  oxtlered  to  be 
printed  In  tbe  Record,  as  follows: 
{From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ace-^Eerald-Newu  of  ApcU  1.  1M8| 

THZ    BBOBGAimUTIOW   BO.!, 

yor  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  get  excited  over  the  exeeutSw 
reorganization  bill.  I  may  be  dense,  and  doubtless  any  number 
of  persons  think  I  am,  but  I  faU  to  bear  tbe  Ocnsatutlan  crampUng 
under  the  weight  of  this  proposed  delegation  of  power  to  th* 
President.  What's  a  Chief  Executive  for  If  he  caxmot  get  efOdency 
out  of  the  executive  branch  of  government? 

Perhaps  I  shall  change  my  opinion  before  this  Wa  gets  to  tte 
statute  books.  My  sympathies  an  tapped  rather  eaally  In  r^v^ 
respects:  perhaps  there  Is  something  to  this  reorganization  bill  that 
I  have  not  seen  and  that  when  pointed  out  will  serve  to  sroose  me 
too,  to  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement.    But  ITI  have  to  be  shown. 

Some  things  In  life  are  worth  waiting  for  Indeflnftely;  f^nf^  an 
worth  fighting  for  to  the  last  breath:  soane  are  worth  trmveltnc 
many  miles  to  obtidn.  With  some  friends  recently  I  drove  BO  mflas 
to  dinner.  It  was  worth  It.  But  some  of  tbe  objections  wbleh 
were  raised  sgalnst  the  reorgantaatkm  bin  ta  the  Bouts  brtag  to 
mind  a  quite  potentially  different  altuatloai:  suppose  we  had  CMvea 
80  mnes  to  dtnner  and  then  found  the  teahouse  clostdT  That 
would  have  been  going  pretty  far  for  nothing  and  ffs  jvat  what  I 
think  aorae  erf  tbe  opyooents  of  the  reorganlatlon  bffi  did  la  ths 
Senate:  they  went  pretty  far  into  the  mountadas  «f  ImagtoHtMB 
to  manufacture  the  ogres  they  attempted  to  paint  in  word  plctuns. 
And  the  noise  which  has  been  created  about  this  reorganization 
bill  is  absolutely  deafening.  It  strikes  me  tt  was  about  a  relatlvafy 
small  mattter. 

It's  like  this  80-nUles-to-dlnner  expedition. 

Ordinarily,  you  know.  X  would  not  igo  80  mOas.  or  1  mile,  for 
dinner.  Usually  I  walk  around  to  the  elevator,  ride  down  swiftly, 
and  walk  80  feet,  or  180  feet,  according  tt>  direction,  to  get  my  rtiwyi^y 
But — weU.  yoQ  know  bow  It  is-^tbe  eoavooy,  ttas  sraapn.  tha 
weather,  tbe  wbcHe  dnrumstsaee  of  tbe  sltuatton. 

We  had  been  eyeing  this  trtp  for  mvmX  weeks.  A  couple  of  w 
had  been  to  this  Blue  Ridge  place  in  past  years  and  ws  pralMd  It  to 
frlei^ls  as  "something  differenT*  and  enooumged  a  party  for  ths 
journey.  One  of  tbe  men  was  forosd  to  leavo  the  c^  bctfosa  ths 
great  day  arrived,  but  happily  his  wife  went  along — and  so  ws 
were  five. 

I  was  fearful  that  morning  It  might  rain  (what  a  senseless  thing 
fear  Is)  but  tbe  sun  came  out  wall  in  advance  of  the  time  for  de- 
parture and  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  cherry  btousoms  to  view 
which  hordes  of  humanity  wen  poortng  into  Washington  (this  was 
no  loss  on  our  part,  for  we  aJL,  sepacately,  bad  seen  these  btessom) 
and  rolled  out  toward  the  country.  Of  course,  the  gardsnla  rite  waa 
performed  before  we  left  tbe  city,  and  tbe  three  ladles  of  the  pvty 
adorned  thoss  beaottfol  whits  flowKS  admlndaly.  tt«d.  as  ws  b8»- 
eeeded.  diifted  them  about  to  protaU  them  from  the  wUttaw  zna 
of  the  sxm. 

Munching  plebeian  Tiot  dogs"  to  fortify  tbe  Inner  m^r)  tat  the 
trip  (and  I  was  told  there's  a  place  just  .Mitaide  Uontgomery  oa  ths 
Birmingham  pike  wliere  these  frankfurters  an  iMUer  th"i  mm 
place  else  In  the  whole  world;  Fll  hunt  It  up  the  njrrt  time  I'na&B 
Alabama),  we  soon  were  on  our  way. 

There  was  only  one  bitsy  (Fm  fond  o*'  tbat  word,  you  wUl  note) 
error;  we  took  a  wrong  torn.  Beaily.  It  wasn't  a  bttsy  «nw.  It  was 
inlne  and  when  I  make  a  mistskr  it's  usually  a  big  one.  although 
this  one  was  not  important,  for  we  bad  a  lot  of  fun  *n/i  we  helped 
tbe  depressed  oil  refiners  by  burning  an  extra  quart  of  gaaolme. 
We  passed  the  place  where,  a  month  or  so  previously.  Oreyhat  and 
I  bad  encountered  the  slot  nwtdhliws  and  bad  bad  dilBeulty  In  dis- 
covering suOeieBt  merctMUOdlse  owned  by  tbe  heartbroken  pco- 
prtetcr  to  cover  om  IB-goCten  gains,  .but  there  was  no  lure  this  dsr: 
we  were  going  places. 

Why  I  sbotdd  be  telling  you  an  about  this  is  beyond  me.  I  sup- 
pose ira  because  I  get  so  fed  xsp  on  listening  to  oonU-oversles  day 
after  day  that  when  joyeus  respMe  comes  I  fsel  awwl  and 
share  my  joy  with  others. 
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X  ouppoM  Vban  la  nothing  nkire  rMtful  than  gliding  along  in 
plooaant  eooapany.  with  eaay  ooi  venation,  ar.d  looking  out  at  the 
landacapa  in  aprlnc.  |r«en  flalda,  budding  flowers  and 
I.  horda  of  eattU  lining  thalr  haada  to  gace  at  \u 
with  aad  tyae;  •  puiorama  of  nfraabaned  Ufa  nmmad  by  distent 
)sountalna. 

Anyway,  wa  airlTad  anaUy  at  t  la  amaU  Maryland  dty.  rich  In  tha 
Islatory  of  ttoo  formoUvo  day*  of  thia  Nation,  which  had  iMcn  our 
objoetlfa.  and  wo  aooo  wara  aao  «d  at  a  Ubla  laden  with  a  meal 
lamoot  at  for  tho  ouoana  botor  whom  it  waa  placed.  The  only 
ittOeuIty  that  hod  tbrMMnad  w  ta  worked  out  bMiutlfully  ai  that 
tUnaar  toblo,  aad  wo  IliUMad  Ifng.  Fhad  eblokaa  and  17  vege- 
lablaa.  reliabaa  aad  Jmau,  ao  oia  of  tha  ladiea  announaed  after 
iioaaaad  taapaotloe.  aanred  faaaU  '  atyta,  then  loa  cream  and  cake. 
Mygoodnaaa,  my  atomaehl 

We  drova  bo^  aaoUiar  reuM.  DarkaaM  daeoendod  the  radio 
ttrought  to  ua  aoft  mualo  ffon  \  dlatanl  ataUon.  and  two  of  the 
rarty  aaag,  aad  Uwa  oaa  ataf  b<  ftutlfuUy. 

Alaoal  hoMO.  Iho  paoM  of  tl  i  porty,  ail  waU  aequAliHed  long 
Iwfora  wa  hod  poao  thai  flm  i  0  aiUM,  waa  lalerrupted  by  the 
raaooroua  blMt  of  Iho  bora  oa  tt  i  our.  Oaa  of  thoM  what*can-be- 
tba-maltor  laaMeaM  whteh  miko  Uio  ordtaary  motor»u'  hair 
•taad  on  tad  Nowovor,  I  dldri't  im  aayeaal  hair  la  that  ear 
•Madtag  oa  aad;  aortolaty  Mlao  tidal  aad  had  It  doai  ao  it  would 
tiave  looked  ilho  ft  piohat  fonM.  f«  it  ta  gattiaf  aomawhftt  aparM 

After  a  littla  futile  eiploriagjwa  drove  Into  the  nearMt  munf  I 


might  result  seriously  for  the  banks  of  North  Carolfna  because  of 
•runs  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  funds',"  the  conuniaBloner  aald. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  hasn't  been  even  the  aoaplclon  of  a 
mass  movement  to  withdraw  funds  from  any  bank  In  the  Stete 
since  uncle  Sam  became  guarantor  of  accounts  of  leaa  than  M,000. 

He  cited  instences  which  In  pre-New  Deal  days  would  have  forced 
many  a  bank  to  the  wall,  but  which  have  created  hardly  a  ripple 
of  eicltement  under  existing  conditions.  Among  thaaa  waa  tha 
recent  Instance  at  Fremont,  where  an  offlclal  of  the  bank,  ahort  la 
his  accounts,  committed  suicide. 

"An  event  of  that  kind  before  F  D.  I  O.  would  hare  meant  cer- 
tain failure  of  the  PYemont  bank."  he  declared,  "becauae  dapoaltora 
would  have  run  to  the  bank  for  their  money  Uka  acarod  rabbtta. 
As  It  was,  they  knew  their  money  waa  safe,  and  oomplato  oalm  and 
oonfldenoe  prevailed  " 

Mr.  Hood  explained  that  the  T.  D.  I,  O.  measure  waa  nol  a 
"banktrt  bill"  In  fact,  he  said,  not  leaa  than  N  percent  of  the 
bankers  cf  North  Carolina  were  bitterly  oppoeed  to  tta  enaetment. 

"But  now.  If  there  is  a  banker  who  Isn't  completely  Mtiafled  with 
r  P  r  0 .  he  Is  kfsnini  mighty  quiet  about  It,"  be  tald  amlllngly, 

Ths  commiaaioneri  remarks  were  brought  out  during  Informal 
discuaaion  of  several  caaee  of  bank  ahortages  which  have  coma  to 
light  recently 

One  reason,  and  a  very  Important  one,  why  the  proMnt  bualnoM 
reoeeaion  has  not  brought  falling  banks  and  panloky  datMaiton  la 
ita  wake  ta  the  f  D  t  and  the  entire  New  Deal  banklag  profnm, 
Mr  Huod  asserted  Hs  pointed  out  that  stocka  have  of  lata  fallea 
to  new  lows  for  the  past  B  yuars  without  oausiiif  people  with  money 
in  the  banks  to  take  It  n\it  and  hide  It  In  •tookiaga,  chlntnay 
otM-nsra,  and  backyard  hoUu 

In  addition  to  the  good  r  D  I  C  haa  aocompllahad  aloag  tha  Una 
or  keeping  deptwliora  unworrted,  It  haa  likewlae  given  to  Otata  bank* 
ing  auUiorltlsa  the  aiatstHUfle  of  federal  Bureau  of  lavMtlmtlon 
men  In  tracking  down  shortages  and  malpraoUoM  la  bftaka,  Mr, 
Nood  said 

Belora  tnauguratiun  or  the  present  syitem,  0-maa  wart  ftVftll- 
sill*  f.if  invesiigstiuii  cir  itHti.inai-iwnk  waitera.  but  now  that  tha 
tJernraJ  Moverninem  is  the  mmt  interested  party  In  mftintftlnlng 
a.ilvsn«'y  tif  all  haiths  with  rsrteral  itetMMii  inaurano^-'^hlah  la  to 
•ay  Mra#iit>ally  all  hsnhs  i.r  evsry  kiiul  the  sletiiha  of  Mgftr  Moovii' 
am  si  (he  tli*tM»al  uf  mimj.*  swiiiMriilss  whenever  naadad 

Mr  HiMWi'a  enaMiaem»Mi  ••!  New  Deal  baiikiim  atwompllihinanli 
la,  III  •hurl,  full  anti  iMtmi»l"*« 

fwi  tlLVil"'^''"'''**'^  *"*"'*  *  ^  ^  ""•'.'»'  V  A  and  Aihav  Nan 
Ileal  piiigranta  Ui  (jaes  an  P%\m%  iiitinuiu.    he  said,  "bul  If  ihay  ftM 

mZlh^     **  l*»*-i.<M.l  HMiieavsli  •  tmtUiini  prtWMn.  llJain 

Uli.af  UMtMitM  atahoruiM  of  iha  Mtati*  aia  ai|ualiy  Nigh  In  thali 

«|«MMM  ..<  MialisHHiHi  iMuarani.  est«e^ially  ru   \   tJ     'SaraTI 

i«<l4    l(«Ma«,  «)(  WtitstMM  MalsMi    ruf  luaiafiMa     Wkait  Maral  At* 

II**!'  I '*'''.'.*».**'.*'•..)*','.•. '''•''■''.  »'|»"«i.rt»»«*i»m  ha  Imiim  ||  haril-ita 

•M»-»»#isa ,.. .   _ 

M»-ltl»veHt»Ml  lit  itNiikihi 


\-  ijitHi  II  MMMiu  i«  »i»s»|..  iM  'MTk" '  WMl  HMW  ihiiKiMasiieaH'm 
•safMl  vH^^iMmii    Mi    Mmmms  la  MHtvUittaM   ll^ai  ||  ta  ftit  p^M 


'•\  l*  .1**??**  i»»"'»*llr  pitssfi  thai  hill  Im  mioH  m 
II  I  (^  iMw  ttUifetU  ■la*«ii  lit  tiMaliieaa,  iHa  mauMvery  wf 


mMiuraa  m 


•ImiintfM  M«» 
NMfiti 


m 


Thp  nrumMitiMii Hun  Mill 

KXTMN.moN  iW  KKMAUK8 

nf 

HON.  J.  W.  IIOBINSON 

nr  U'lAH 

IN  TftK  llotJMIC  OK  UKPHJCHKNTATIVM 
Thurniay,  April  f,  /ffjf 

Mr,  ROimilON  nf  titHh,  Mr,  ipmkar.  thre«-quart#rf  of 
B  cffntury  ggn  ihn  Whita  Hoiiaa  waa  occupied  by  t  Prggldtnl 
wbofti  memory  i«  today  revertd  by  til  Amtrioani;  but  dur- 
Inf  hl«  tnoumbency  poMlbly  no  mu\  in  hlitory  wu  lo  hBt«d 
tnd  miilfnM  by  c«»rtAln  orfftnlii*d  ffroup«  of  ptoplg  ai  wu 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Evtry  policy  of  govcrnmtnt  championed 
or  advocattd  by  hJm  waa  attackod  by  hla  opponmitg  with 
unrtaaonlnf  and  vlcloua  bltterncift.  not  bf>caua«  of  oppogltlon 
to  the  mfa«urM  themaelvei  but  bocauM  of  their  hatrtd  and 
anlmoatty  toward  Lincoln. 

Twtnty  yean  ago  Woodrow  Wllaon  waa  lubject  to  a  like 
attack.  Hli  every  move  waa  mlaconatrued  »>y  thoee  who  op- 
poMd  him.  until  finally,  broken  In  body  and  aplrlt,  he  left 
the  Prealdency  feeling  that  he  had  been  unable  to  aoooa- 
»Uah  hia  great  aima.        _, 
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History  is  now  repeating  itself.  OpponenU  at  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  are  with  the  same  bitterness 
and  vindictlveness  which  characterized  the  attacks  on  Lin- 
coln and  Wilson  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
criticize  and  malign  President  Roosevelt.  At  the  present 
moment  the  reorganlmtlon  bill  bears  the  brunt  of  the  at- 
tack. A  few  weeks  ago  the  tax  bUl  was  the  object  of  their 
animosity.  Because  the  word  "dlcUtor."  carries  with  it  a 
distasteful  connotation,  they  accuse  the  Prwldent  of  desiring 
to  become  a  dictator.  Tliis.  noiwttbstandlng  the  fact  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  reorganization  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered before  the  House  of  R«presentaUvn  would  be  con- 
cjuiive  to  any  fair-mlndMl  peraon,  whether  RepubUcan  or 
Democrat,  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  im»y<^f|ft^n  can  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  Into  law  be  oaUed  a  itep  toward  dlctator- 
iihlp.  I  am  fearful  that  the  attack  it  not  on  the  reorganln- 
tion  bill,  but  on  the  Preaident  hinuelf. 

Lait  week  ex-Prealdent  Hoover  arrived  in  New  York  from 
an  extended  trip  to  Europe.  Interviewed  when  he  left  the 
boat  he  stated,  "That  he  could  not  see  that  the  bill  oon- 
Uined  any  lUggMUon  of  dlotatorahip."  However,  after  he 
had  been  In  this  country  for  a  few  daya  and  had  time  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  political  limifloanoe  of  the  attack 
which  li  being  made  on  the  bill,  he  Joined  the  ohorua  of  dla- 
Mnt  by  oharaottrlalnf  the  bill  aa  "a  grab  for  more  power  by 
the  Executive." 

The  offloM  of  Memberi  of  Oonf  rtMi  have  bean  flooded  with 
teletrtm*  and  lettwi  in  oppoalUon  to  tha  btU.  While  moat 
of  thene  meMaiea  appMir  to  be  alaoMv,  I  feel  aure  that  many 
of  the  people  who  lent  thtm  have  been  milled  by  vtoloui 
propajranda,  It  la  true  that  In  Ita  early  itafei  the  bill  oon- 
tainad  eerUIn  featurea  whloh  I  rifarded  aa  fundamentally 
uiiaound  and  whtoh  were  ota)eetlonable  lo  many  oMtple. 
T^H!  "f *".•?■  ^?.^  *^r  jUnUnaied.  hewevtr,  an J  therTu 
nothini  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Moum  whloh  ihould  ilvt 

handa  t»f  the  RNaoullve,  Hut  iMIl  the  erlei  of  diotatonhip 
are  ralMid  by  the  iiUerMta  who  opMie  thti  WU.  lurely  thaae 
people  have  nut  read  the  bill  now  bafort  Um  Huumi,  or  If  they 
have  and  paierully  analyied  II.  ihMi  ihty  ar«  ni»i  inleraalfd 
In  lie  merllM  llielr  only  Iniereat  li  lo  Nouttle  i»ie  preeenl 
Mdiiiiiiieiiaiinii,  Miui  tiiay  mi  willlni  lu  reaun  iu  ml«reure> 
nvntatliMi  Ui  dii  m.  ^ 

r^iM  nlmiml  a  year  ihe  reoriaiUaaltiiM  iHtittmm«f  hai  been 
WMiiimg  im  the  draftlnir  nf  »hiN  partleular  liwUilaMon,  Pui. 
inn  haf  lime  Ihe  membeiH  of  tHiN  f>mnmlMae  have  been 
[I!n^"*lfl'^.!'"  £''"'•:•»»»  iH»iiaiiu»n  Mi  diavuM  the  itterlM  ul  »he 
bi  Iw  th  llii  firaaldeiil,  I  Have  al  ail  Umie  bMn  impreeaed 
Willi  hii  wiiiii  (jf  mmpehilinh,  hla  analyuttal  puwem,  and  hli 
treat  futiH  iif  Inforniauun  on  OnvfrnmiHl  a«Uvtllii,  Me  haa 
rvihtiid  al  all  iliitae  a  daatre  only  to  drift  a  W(»rbable  bill, 
anil  nevpr  hai  he  eNMreaHort  one  limbtaiMe  of  an  ld«ia  (hal 
wmild  add  t«  hli  own  »eraonal  power  mertiy  for  the  laki  of 
the  power  itaelf    Muoh  aoouaaUona  an  utterly  iroundliM, 

Lei  ua  eaamine  the  MU  that  ia  new  being  oooalderMl  by  Ihe 
Moua«,  Ul  prnvlaiuni  are  iimple  and  oan  be  divided  vert 
readily  Into  Ave  dlfftrtnt  parte, 

Ftrit.  It  ftVM  Uie  Preildent  the  power  to  appoint,  If  he 
deelrM  to  do  ao.  ilx  additional  aaalalanli  to  aid  htm  to  do  iht 
tremnndoui  Job  that  the  oitiaeni  of  thli  country  have  placed 
on  hii  iboulderi:  each  admlnlitratlve  aaHitant  to  perform 
auoh  duties  ai  the  Preaident  may  preeortbe.  This  enlarge- 
ment of  the  eUff  of  the  WhiM  House  would  enable  the  Preel- 
dent  to  have  a  luAolent  group  of  competent  auiitanta  to 
lecure  the  information  neooMary  to  properly  oonduct  the 
affaire  of  hla  offloe. 

Second.  The  Preeldent  ia  given  the  power  to  reorganlae 
yirloui  govertunontal  functions  and  prevent  overlapping  of 
aoUvltlu  In  thMe  various  agenclM  of  the  Oovemment.  How- 
ever, before  any  order  of  the  Preeldent  can  become  effective 
under  this  particular  phaw  of  the  wn.  the  Preeldent  muat 
nport  the  result  of  hla  findings  back  to  CongreM  and  Con- 
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gress  shall  have  CO  days  within  which  time  it  can  by  a  con- 
current resoluUon  passed  by  a  majority  of  its  Memben  pro- 
hibit any  order  of  the  President  from  taking  effect.  The  Con- 
gress has  reserved  to  Itself  the  power  to  say  whether  or  not 
any  changes  of  any  character  whatsoever  shall  take  place  In  a 
reorganlzaUon  scheme.  For  example,  suppose  the  President 
should  issue  an  order  transferring  the  Poreet  Service  fram 
the  Agriculture  Department,  where  it  now  Is,  to  the  Depart- 
mcnt  of  the  Interior.  Under  thU  MD  that  order  would  be 
aubmitted  to  Congress.  OangreM  would  then  have  m  doye 
within  which  to  reject  that  order  and  if  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress was  opposed  to  this  transfer  then  a  concurrent  reeohi- 
tton  would  be  passed  prohiblUng  the  order  frtjm  taking 
effect.  This  utle  of  the  bill  waa  paaied  last  August  by  a  larga 
major.ty  of  the  House,  both  Republicans  and  DemocraM  vot- 
ing for  it.  At  that  time  there  was  no  propaganda  being  cir- 
cttlated  agalnat  it.  After  careful  conalderation  the  Houae  ha 
a  vote  of  almoet  4  to  1  approved  the  taUl. 

ttT?^:*.?**  »»^  »'■  «P  •  <l«Partment  of  general  welfare. 
Under  thla  provialon  twenty-odd  agencMe  of  the  Oovem- 
ment wUl  be  coordinated  under  one  organlMtioo.  No  new 
departmenu  are  to  be  Mt  up.  but  aueh  agmdee  as  pubUe 
health,  sanitation,  old-age  pension,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, workmen*!  eompenaatlon.  and  other  alhed  aotivittM 

S!"  ^  *!?^^  ■"**•'**  *^^'  **<»  ^"»  ^  •  member  of  the 
Preaident'i  Oablntt. 

The  fourth  divlakm  daali  with  the  admlnlairatlon  of  the 
civil  Mrvloe.  The  blU  glvei  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  merit  lyatom  by  proJeoUng  It  upward,  downward, 
and  outward.  It  enablea  men  and  woman  who  dtvoie  Ihtir 
Uvea  aa  career  workeri  to  know  thai  their  llfel  work  will  bt 
lafeguarded  10  long  ai  thoy  render  eAolent  aarvlee  lo  ihe 
people  of  the  United  ItatM,  Thli  phait  of  the  blU  wtU 
extend  the  funoUona  of  Ihe  OlvU  lervlot  OamnUaalon  It 
eover  apprnxtmaUly  lOO.OM  more  peopki,  Many  braiMhM 
of  the  Oovemment  not  at  preieni  under  ol^}  imlte  will  litvt 
the  name  advantage  thai  olhtr  dtpanmeny  ntw  ha¥e, 

^J^VT  !"^rr»'**< '"  «^^"  ^^^  »*»^  ^f  iWitiHw  10 

Ihli  bill  wHh  the  exeeption  of  one  polni,  IIm  bill  aa  n#w 
drawn  pjwUlea  for  a  iingle  a4mliilNliattr  who  ihall  be 
appoini#d  fiir  II  yean,  and  who  ihall  be  the  eneeuUve  olllttr 
whM  jarriei  oMi  the  pMoy  inaufuratod  by  a  board  tf  leven 
memben.  Many  feel  thai  a  MpariHan  board  of  Ihrae  wmiIH 
bi>  more  deairabla  man  a  ilnili  aduHnlalralor,  Thli  la  mtrely 
a  malMr  nf  ii|i4ia«.ii  I'ttiiiauind  welMnfiirmtd  pMipla  m 
Mill  luti^etii  may  differ  aa  lo  whalhwr  Ihe  ami  itrviie  ahtuM 
bt>  admlHiilerfd  by  a  MpaiUiah  eoiiiHtlMion  tr  by  i  iliifit 
adminliiraior,  Perionally  I  fetl  Ihal  a  btparilMin  bwTrS 
woukl  be  beiitr  than  a  ilngle  admtniiiralor,  Nowevtr,  • 
»»ii"«»r..f  I**,  wimrnlilwi  favorMl  Ihe  bill  aa  II  now  ilantfi, 

TIM  flrih  aeellon  deala  with  Ihe  method  of  handling  Oov- 
ernmpfli  Ananeea.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  our  Oovem. 
mMit  until  nil,  control  of  ftpmdlturw  tf  fuMbi  and  Oit 
auditing  of  ihcM  eNponditurta  wai  veiled  in  ihi  Trtamry 
Dipartmenl.  In  1011,  the  Otntral  AooounUng  OAot  WM 
wealed,  al  the  head  of  whloh  wai  placed  Iht  Oompirtllgr 
Otneral.  TheorttleaUy  the  OomplroUer  Oentral  waa  mBon- 
albie  to  the  laglakUve  branoh  of  the  Oovtmmtnl.  Nowtftr. 
In  the  17  yean  of  the  existence  of  Ihti  OBce,  no  eompltit 
report  haa  been  made  by  Ihe  OomptroUtr  Otneml  to  the 
OongrtM  of  the  United  ttaita. 

But  tvon  more  lerloua  u  Ihe  faot  that  there  la  no  indt- 
pendent  audit  of  the  booki  of  the  Oenoral  AooounUng  Olloa. 
The  power  of  the  ComptroQer  General  la  not  dtar^  deflntd 
In  the  act  whloh  oreaud  the  offloe.  and  ae  a  reeult  the  Oomp- 
troUer  hae  by  usurpation  of  authority  been  able  to  eel  hln- 
eelf  up  aa  an  oflUser  having  complete  control  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funda.  He  is  reiponalble  to  no  one  and  there  li  no 
independent  audit  of  hla  booka.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  haa,  in  effect,  become  almoet  a  fourth  branch  of  tho 
GovernnMnt.  such  as  is  not  provided  for  by  the  ConetltuUon, 
nor  inttnded  by  CongrtM  when  it  created  UmI  offlue. 
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Th«  Uill  now  und«r  nonti4fl 
Otntral  Aooounlini  OfflM  m 
Otntrtl  tnd  ftvtt  hun  trtn 
Nowevfr.  It  plaoM  thli  org 
branch  of  Um  Oowrnmtnt. 
nuditor  tvntral,  who  ihAli  N  » 
and  who  caa  oniy  be  rtmo 


tUon  In  thi  Koum  r«uin«  tht 

in  tAdtptndtnt  ComptroUar 

lort  powtr  than  h«  now  haa. 

ilMtlon  undffr  ttM  tiMutivt 

Mt  tiMQ  provtdM  for  an 

tinted  for  a  ttrm  of  la  y«ari, 

throuf  h  tn  act  of  COnireu. 


Th«  ComptroUer  Ckmtral  looki  after  tht  fxpcnditurt  of  fundi 
and  paiMi  on  thtlr  Iffallty  btfort  thty  art  Rpfnt.  Th« 
auditor  ttnerai  audita  all  of  ht  fundi  of  tht  Oovtmment. 
U  li  hi*  duty  to  examlna  evt)  y  financial  traniactlon  of  thi 
Oovemment  to  m«  that  the  m  sney  appropriated  by  Confreia 
U  legally  and  honeitly  ipent.  He  li  lubjeet  to  the  Congreaa. 
He  la  a  leglalatlve  ofBcial  anc  muat  report  to  the  Congreaa 
of  the  United  SUtea. 

Congreaa  under  ihla  bill  li  lot  giving  up  any  of  lt«  fune- 
tlona:  it  la.  rather,  aaaumlng  the  functlona  that  it  waa  In- 
tended It  should  aaaume  undnr  the  Conatltutlon.  It  la  re- 
qulrtng  that  an  audit  be  mac  e  of  erery  dollar  appropriated 
and  that  thla  audit  ahall  be  reported  to  the  Congreaa.  and 
that  It  ihould  be  made  and  ontroUed  by  an  officer  who  la 
entirely  independent  from  thi  executive  branch  of  tlie  Oov- 
crnment. 

To  aummarlae:  Flrat.  the  »U1  glvea  the  Prealdent  not  to 
exceed  alx  executive  iaalataat  i.  Surely  no  one  would  accuse 
the  Prealdent  of  attempting  dictatorship  beeauae  he  requeeta 
additional  competent  help.  I  econd.  the  bill  glvea  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  reorganiie  certain  departmenu,  but  spe- 
cUkally  provide!  that  before  i  ny  Executive  order  can  become 
a  law.  Congreaa  ahall  have  t  le  right  by  a  majority  vote  to 
diaapprove  thla  order.  Surel  r  no  one  can  aucccaafully  con- 
tend that  Congreaa  haa  aurre  idered  Ita  power  to  the  Execu- 
tive or  that  the  Executive  ca  \  under  aueh  authority  become 
a  dictator.  Third,  the  bill  pr  ivldea  for  a  general  welfare  de- 
partment. No  new  Oovemmi  ot  agendea  are  aet  up.  but  all 
tboae  agendea  whkh  have  tc  deal  with  the  general  welfare 
>re  coordinated  and  grouped  under  one  executive  head,  and 
thla  executive  bead  ahall  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  lliere  la  nothing  ne  w  and  revolutionary  in  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  bill,  and  no  iiing  which  gives  the  Elxecutlvo 
additional  powor.  Pourth,  th »  bill  broadens  and  strengthens 
the  eivU-aervlce  system  and  provides  for  a  single  adminis- 
trator of  that  system,  who  at  all  execute  the  policies  formu- 
lated by  a  board  of  seven  mer  ibers.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
provlaion  which  would  in  anr  way  Indicate  that  ihe  Presi- 
dent la  seeking  to  become  a  di  ^tor  or  that  will  give  him  any 
additional  power,  because  he  i  low  has  the  power  to  appoint  a 
bipartisan  board  which  shall  i  erve  at  his  pleasure.  Plfth.  the 
bill  changea  to  a  certain  exit  nt  the  preaent  system  of  han- 
dling the  Oovemment  financBs.  but  adopts,  not  an  imtrled 
system,  but  one  which  has  teen  approved  by  a  number  of 
our  lauiger  and  more  effldent  State  administrations  and  one 
which  has  been  put  into  opera  ion  by  the  Brookings  Inetitution 
Itaelf  in  a  number  of  theae  8t  atee.  The  cmly  purpose  of  this 
change  to  to  see  to  it  that  Coi  igreas  shall  have  the  control  of 
the  finances  of  this  aovemm<  nt  and  that  it  shall  have  more 
powa  in  this  particular  reap  set  than  it  has  prevloiisly  had. 
Doea  this  Indicate  that  Coogr  as  is  becoming  a  rubber  stamp 
and  ceasing  to  functicm? 

Now.  In  all  faimeas  to  thli  administration.  I  ask  you  to 
read  and  analsrse  this  bill  cerefully.  After  doing  so,  I  am 
sure  that  you  must  come  to  the  Inevitable  conclustcm  that 
there  to  nothing  in  tiito  blU  w  licfa  would  Indloite  in  any  way 
that  Ooagreas  to  abdicating  ts  prerogative,  nor  is  there  a 
semblance  of  proof  that  the  I  resident  to  attempting  to  usurp 
additional  powers.  If  thto  to  a  fact,  then  the  only  explanation 
for  thto  campaign  of  hatred  iiat  to  being  conducted  to  that 
it  to  conodved  in  malice  for  he  sole  purpose  of  discrediting 
thto  administration  and  of  h  un^ringlng  the  President  and 
hto  {HOgram.  Thto  being  tioe.  I  want  to  urge  upon  the 
people  who  have  stood  so  no  >ly  by  thto  great  human  tarlan 
to  stand  by  ttadr  guns  and  have  courage  to  continue  the 
light. 


Food  Valu«  of  Huttrr  und  OlfomargArlnt 

EXTENSION  OF  UEMAUK3 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  'ncxAs 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OF  TllK  UNITED  STATKS 

Saturday,  April  9  Hfgislative  day  of  Wedntaday.  January  5), 
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iKfEMOflANntlM    BY    J     «     AnBOTT    nTWRCTOH    OF   Illl»«AmC?H, 
NATIONAL  AflaOClAnON  OK  MAROAIIIKI  MANUPAOTlTllDia 


Mr  CONNAIXY  Mr  Prfalrtrnt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Bent  to  have  prlnirtl  In  the  Ricord  a  memorandum  by  J.  8. 
Abbott,  dlrwtor  of  research,  Nntional  A.MocIatlon  of  Mar- 
garinr  Manufacturers,  on  The  Pood  Value  of  Butter  and 
Oleomamarlne. 

There  being  nn  objection,  the  memorandum  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

It  li  unthlrtkikbli  thRt  ftnyon)>.  with  or  without  any  trftlnlng  in 
phy«ioloiry  nnd  other  «rlrr^r«««  rfliiHii«  to  human  nutrition,  would 
pubUrly  cl(x-lMr«  by  cltmction  itnd  inipllcntton  that  oltomnreiirlQa 
11  unwholMoniK  and  tnJurUiua  lo  tlin  puhUo  haalth.  But  thli  ta 
tMluK  duns  in  high  ivnd  low  placet  tvcry  day.  U  •vtch  daolaratlona 
wpra  t.-ue,  tt  would  b<*  unlawful  to  iifII  an  ounce  of  oleomartiarlua 
for  food  Mitmb«r«  of  Congn«ai  crrtninly  know  thla.  Thty  mada 
tha  Pedrral  food  law*.  Mtmbari  of  Stata  laflalaturaa  oartalnljr 
know  thla.  Th«y  mada  the  Btata  food  lawi.  Oicotnargarlne  la  lold 
ovfry  day  all  uvor  thii  country  undrr  lla  own  luuna.  on  Ita  own 
merlta.  and  In  harmony  with  all  food  lawi,  Stata  and  Federal. 

It  la  true,  aa  wa/i  ntated  the  other  day.  that  Canada  prohlblta  the 
manufacture  and  anit^  of  oleomarfcalne.  It  la  alao  true  that  Can- 
ada permitted  Ita  manufacture  and  aale  during  the  period  of  tht 
World  War.  Prcaumably,  Canada  considered  It  good  enough  to 
feed  Ita  people  and  soldiers  during  that  war.  The  United  Btatea 
ahlpped  18.383^31  pounds  of  oleomargarine  and  8330.846  poiinda  of 
butter  for  food  to  the  American  E^ipeditloaary  F^^rces  in  Buropa 
between  April  7.  1S17.  and  May  1.  1010. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon  (Docketa  Noa.  1080,  1984,  and 
1988)  haa  ordered  numerous  rreamerlea  and  peraona  to  "cease  and 
dealat"  from  "declaring,  publlahlng.  and  clrctilatlng"  falae  state- 
menta  to  the  effect  that  oleomargarine  la  unwholeaome  and 
Injurloua  to  the  public  health. 

The  Federal  Trade  CommlMlon  (Stipulation  No.  01740)  has  alao 
ordered  a  vendor-adverti«er  of  milk  and  butler  to  "ceaae  and  deslit 
from  repreaentlng  directly  or  otherwise — 

"That  butter  Is  the  best  known  reslster  of  disease; 

"That  butter  contains  all  of  the  elements  uecessary  to  human 
growth; 

'That  butter  will  provide  vitamin  A  In  quantities  sufficient  to 
afford  protection  from  head  and  throat  Inlectlona,  slnua,  or 
mastoids; 

"That  butter  will  provide  vitamin  D  In  quantltlea  sxifflclent  to 
prevent  rickets  or  to  build  bone,  muscle,  or  teeth; 

"Inferentlally  or  otherwise,  that  butter  contains  a  substantial 
amount  of  vitamin  D; 

"That  vendor-advertisers  butter  provides  all  of  the  vitamins  nec- 
essary to  building  a  scur.d  body  and  an  alert  mind; 

"That  any  certain  amount  of  milk  Is  essential  to  the  dally  diet, 
or  that  milk  Is  necessary  to  the  diet  of  adults  to  maintain  strength 
and  vigor; 

"And  from  making  any  other  claims  or  assertions  of  lllte  Import." 

The  Federal  Trade  Comml.sslon's  orders  are  of  course  backed  up 
by  the  best  scientific  authority  in  this  Oovemment.  Compare 
their  statements  with  the  erroneous  statements  you  often  hear  or 
read  about  oleomargarine  and  butter. 

Now  then,  what  are  the  facts  about  vitamin  A  In  butter?  Butter 
propagandists  and  those  without  any  efficient  training  In  the  science 
of  nutrition  generally  talk  about  butter  as  If  It  were  the  only 
source  of  vitamin  A  and  as  if  it  were  always  dependable  and  ade- 
quate as  the  only  source  of  vitamin  A.  That  is  not  true.  Such 
talk  Is  pure  rubbish  The  quantity  of  vitamin  A  In  butter  varies 
within  wide  limits.  Capt  John  Goldlni?,  D  8.  O..  F.  I.  C.  In  an 
address  before  the  World  s  Dairy  Congress  In  1923.  reported  that 
butter  made  of  the  milk  from  cows  on  green  pastures  Is  10  times  as 
rich  In  vitamin  A  a&  butter  made  of  the  milk  from  cows  on  dry 
feed  or  winter  feed  Steenbock  (Jour.  Biol  Chem.,  September  1918) 
reported  an  experiment  In  which  the  butter  from  a  cow  fed  exclu- 
alvely  on  alfalfa  hay  did  not  contain  any  of  this  vitamin. 

Now.  then,  what  are  the  facts  about  vitamin  A  In  oleomargarine? 
Halliburton  and  Drummond  (Jour,  of  Physiology,  September  1917) 
found  that  "margarine  containing  oleo  oil  is  quite  able  to  replace 
butter  In  Mtlsfylng  the  nutritive  requirements  cf  young  animals." 
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Thla  waa  <K>anrme<l  by  Oabnrne  and  Mwndal'a  eapeHmanU  (Pr»> 
rwj«lliH»«  of  I'hyaloiottitml  Mooiaty  Jour  of  Phyaioloiy.  vol,  61.  nVm 
10  7)      Ti.rir  rupirrmPiita  wvra  oounrm»<l  by  rtitar  and  OwImk 
(Th»  Ainan.'fti*  J.u.riial  of  »M.v«u»liHiy.  *«»!  9«,  Mo  t  Fabritary  leit) 
Who  found  thnt  oloo  nil  rrmi   >iiii>r  ehiimad  In  whnla  milk  la  aqual 
to  mnipr  in  vitamin  A     OlromniBminp  mada  of  vpHPtatalp  olla  dova 
not  oomain  any  wnrthwhil.  quaniiiy  of  titamin  A  imlSi  u^ 
fiiititird  with  viininin  A  from  aomi«  othi«r  aourrr     Flvi»  mariarina 
mimufactuii.ra  beiian  to  do  thla  vrry  thing  In  thP  aummer  of  1987. 
othfra  will  undoubtedly  btKln  doinn  ao  In  tht  near  future     It  la 
rton»  on  n  larn.^  acalK  in  aunio  of  thr  northern  BxiropMin  countrlaa 
It  la  p«Tfpc(Iy  r.Ray  to  d..  It  now.  thanka  to  the  pn^greaa  ol  ■rtenoe, 
Htirh  olooinnrKurlno  la  nutritively  tha  equivalent  of  good  butter  In 

Now,  ihe-v  what  arc  thi<  other  aourcea  of  vlUmln  A? 

Vitamin  A  la  found  in  ikkxI  quantity  in  aplnach,  cabbare  carrota, 
chard  k«le  aquaah  oelery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  tmta,  moat  yellow 
otla,  beef  fat.  nah  liver,  pig'a  livrr,  beef  liver,  klduey,  glandulax 
nrgum  in  i^nrral,  a wert potatoes,  yriu.w  corn,  milk,  creitm,  chataa. 
and  in  some  60  or  more  othor  common  articloa  of  food  lu  areatar 
or  leaaer  qunntltlra  dependlnu  upon  cortaln  well-known  conditions 

Becouap  of  the  wide  diatritauiion  of  vitamin  A  In  the  many  com- 
mon artlciea  of  food  we  eat.  and  eapedally  of  efficient  quantltlea  of 
t  in  milk,  aMa,  and  leafy  veaetttblea,  McCollum  (Dr,  I,  V  MoCol- 
lum  Dept  Hygiene  and  Subtle  Health,  John*  Hopklna  Univeralty, 
E..f?'  Mc^»"  •  **«l»wn«.  Novambar  1934)  haa  aaid  that  •although 
buttar  la  ona  of  the  beat  aouroM  of  this  viUmin,  It  la  not  aMentlal 
to  use  btitter  to  aecure  It,  and  that  the  housewife  who  ta  obliged 
to  nractice  economy  will  do  better  to  spend  her  money  on  milk 
and  green  veffttablea  than  on  butttr,"  because  milk  and  wr—a 
vtgeublta  art  rich  aourcea  of  thU  vitamin  A.  and  contain  much 
STh.^'J'^  ^^?  BubatanUaUy  the  aama  aUUmanU  have  b^n 
made  by  Dr  Walter  H.  BMdy  (profoaaor  of  phyalologlcal  chtmlatry, 
Teachera  College.  Columbia  University;  Good  Housekeeping,  vol. 
M.  No.  4.  pp.  9f  aao,  aai,  aaa,  Apm  ini)  and  many  other  nutrition 
worKeri. 

Now,  what  about  coloring  oleomargarine?  The  Qovernmant 
taxea  yellow  oleomargarine  10  cenu  per  pound.  Conaeouentlv 
vary  little  la  oolorvd.  In  fact.  !•■•  than  one-hatt  of  1  pareent  of 
tha  oleomarfarlne  made  last  yaar  waa  oolorad.  More  than  half 
the  creamery  butter  la  artificially  colored.  There  U  no  tax  on  It 
The  color  uaed  In  butt«r  and  oleomargarine  la  not  a  poison  It 
has  no  value  except  to  make  the  producU  appetising,  unleaa  It  la 
carotene  which  la  a  rich  aource  of  vlUmln  A,  Permitting  the 
coloring  of  butter  and  prohibiting  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine 
la  clearly  an  unjust  dlacrlmlnatlon  agalnat  oleomarmu-lna  con- 
Bumara.  * 

What  about  the  fine  flavor  and  aroma  of  butter  and  oleomar- 
garine? Thoae  properties  do  not  come  from  the  fat  in  either 
product.  FaU  and  olla  In  a  pure  aUte  are  colorleae.  odorless 
and  tasteless.  They  come  from  the  fermentation  of  the  milk 
sugar  and  citric  add  normally  present  In  the  milk  used  in  their 
manufacture.  They  are  due  to  identically  the  aame  chemical 
compoimds  produced  by  the  same  micro-organisms. 

The  Medical  Research  Council  of  England  (Special  Report 
Series  No.  105,  Medical  Research  Council,  London,  England)  found 
margarine  a  most  satisfactory  food  in  an  experimental  diet  of 
meat,  margarine,  vegetables,  sugar,  bread,  and  1  pint  of  milk  a 
day.  This  was  the  diet  of  a  group  of  41  boys  during  a  period  of 
several  years.  These  boys  gained  an  average  of  6.93  pounds  per 
boy  and  an  average  of  2.63  Inches  In  height  per  boy  per  annum 
The  usual  and  normal  average  increase  Is  often  only  from  3  to  8 
pounds  In  weight  and  about  2  Inches  in  height  In  a  boy  of  the 
body  weight  of  the  boys  In  these  experiments.  The  boys  were 
L?  ?  fine  state  of  health  all  throxigh  the  years  they  were  on  this 
diet.  "They  were  high-splrlted  and  Irrepressible,  being  often  In 
trouble  on  that  account,  and  there  was  a  complete  absence  of 
Illness  among  them."  says  the  report.  The  experiments  upon 
these  boys  over  a  period  ol  years  were  carried  out  "to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  what  diet  In  quantity  and  quality  provides 
adequate  nutrition  for  growing  boys  and  girls."  This  diet  of  meat 
vegetables,  oleomargarine,  sugar,  bread,  and  a  pint  of  milk  a  day 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  In  producing  growth  to  weight  and 
height,  health  and  "spirit"  of  the  group  of  boys  In  the  eamerl- 
ments.  The  oleomargarine  used  in  these  experiments  was  a  mde 
known  to  contain  the  least  amount  of  vitamin  A  of  any  grade 
on  the  market  and  selected  for  use  because  of  this  fact.  It  con- 
tained, according  to  the  report  on  these  experiments,  only  one- 
tenth  as  much  of  this  vitamin  as  the  best  grade  of  butter  from 
cows  on  green  feed. 

The  products  used  to  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  are 
weU-known  articles  of  food.  They  have  been  eaten  to  one  form 
or  another  every  day  from  time  Immemorial.  The  Oovemment 
publishes  monthly  a  complete  list  of  them.  The  principal  ones 
are  beef,  fat,  pork  fat.  cottonseed  oU.  coconut  oil.  peanut  oil  com 
oil.  soybean  oil,  salt  and  milk  or  skim  milk. 

,-^  H^  "?^*  ^  *"  scientific  findings  by  eminent  authorities 
respecting  the  wholeaomeneaa  and  food  value  of  oleomargartoe 
there  Is  but  one  explanation  for  the  antioleomargarlne  propa- 
ganda being  circulated  to  prejudice  the  public  and  leglalatlve 
wwies  against  Its  use  as  a  staple  article  of  food.  It  ta  unneceaaary 
zor  me  to  teU  you  what  that  explanation  la 
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Unfmployment  and  Rrllrf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  RORKRT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WtPrONHIN 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OK  THK  UNITKD  STATKS 
Saturday.  AprU  9  ileoLslativc  day  of  Wednexday.  January  $) 

n>3$ 

■TAmiKNT  OF  HARRY  L  HOPKINB,  WORKfl  PROORMt 
ADMINIMTRATOR  lUCFORF  (il'BCIAL  COMMITTBIR  iS  IN- 
VEBTIOATE  UNEMl'LOYMKNT  AND  RJXIltF    APRIL  B.  ltt»l 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTB.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  aak  unanlmoui  oon- 
stnt  to  have  printed  In  the  Rtooa»  a  autement  made  by  Mr. 
Harry  L.  Hopkins.  Worku  Progresa  Admlnlitrmtor,  before  the 
Special  Committee  to  Invei  tlgate  Unemployment  and  Relief, 
on  Friday.  AprU  8,  1838.  I  may  itatc  that  I  have  obtained 
the  neoeasary  estimate  required  under  the  rulee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordared  to  bt 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  aa  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  ooramlttav,  X  find  no  bettar 
point  of  departure  for  dlscuaalng  unemployment  and  reUcf  than 
in  folni  back  to  the  conditions  which  confronted  this  country  in 
ma  and  etirly  103S. 

Approximately  16,000.000  people  wara  out  of  work.  Thara  was 
no  relief  worthy  of  the  name.  Tea;  there  were  bread  llnea,  and 
many  people  stood  In  bread  Ilnea  for  hotirs,  only  to  be  turned  away 
This  country  knew  starvation  aa  I  hope  It  will  never  know  it 
again.  People  were  Ulklng  about  economic  ooUapae.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  economic  machinery  had  already  col' 
lapsed.  Banks  were  closing  their  doora.  and  many  were  ttavlna 
open  only  through  the  tolerance  of  desperate  ofllclala.  laaantlia 
public  services  were  betog  suspended.  In  many  communities 
farmera  were  losing  their  homes  and  farma.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  seciirlty,  whether  it  was  u  Job,  a  farm,  shares  of  stock. 
deposits  In  banks,  or  a  life -Insurance  policy.  ' 

We  are  not  threatened  with  collapse  of  the  social  and  economlo 
structure  today,  even  If  conditions  are  serious.  Something  has 
happened  to  this  structure  of  ours.  People  are  not  afraid  of  the 
soundness  of  their  banks  and  of  their  money.  Parms  and  homM 
are  not  under  the  same  threat  of  foreclosure.  Parmers  do  not  feel 
that  agricultural  surpluses  are  unmanageable.  Above  all.  certain 
minimum  guaranties  have  been  e^itabllshed  by  a  widespread  se- 
curity program.  We  have  substituted  for  cbe  degradation  o*  the 
bread  line  the  p<rilcy  of  work  for  the  unemployed. 

The  collapse  that  came  after  1829  was  long  In  the  making  and 
In  this  making  deep-rooted  difficulties  were  created  which  are  not 
to  be  corrected  In  1  year  or  2  years  or  7  years.  Conditions  making 
for  widespread  unemployment  have  been  under  way  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  All  of  us  have  seen  some  evidence  of  the  Im- 
pact of  technology.  And  all  of  us  know  that  the  failure  to  achieve 
a  better  distribution  of  the  national  Income  has  played  a  direct 
part  In  our  failure  to  attain  full  employment. 

The  measures  which  this  administration  chose  to  fight  deprea- 
slon  were  mainly  directed  toward  one  central  and  abiding  pur- 
pose. That  was  to  fortify  consumer  purchaatog  power.  The 
record  of  the  success  of  these  measures  Is  convincing  to  me  The 
Oovemment  placed  Its  credit  behind  the  deposits  of  the  banking 
structure.  The  Government  substituted  as  the  creditor  for  farm 
mortgages  and  home  mortgages.  It  moved  directly  to  get  a 
better-balanced  relationship  between  farm  prices  and  Industrial 
prices,  to  obtato  a  larger  share  of  the  national  lzH»me  for  farmers 
and  to  put  spending  power  directly  In  their  hands.  Ttie  Oov- 
emment understood  the  effect  on  business  activity  of  additional 
money  to  the  pockets  of  workers  and  of  additional  workers  on 
pay  rolls.  We  need  never  apologlae  for  the  Oovemment's  efforts 
which  put  close  to  two  and  one-half  million  people  to  work  almost 
overnight  and  raised  the  wages  of  several  mlllton  workers  by  SO 
percent  In  those  critical  days  between  June  and  October  1833 
The  Oovemment's  relief  and  works  programs  played  an  Important 
role  In  Increastog  purchasing  power. 

It  Is  my  thesis  that  the  InstmmentaUtles  and  legislative  pro- 
cedures established  by  Congress  produced  effective  and  desirable 
results  ta  all  parts  of  our  national  economy  and  brought  about 
wlde^read  todustrlal  activity  and  employment.  They  proved 
their  validity  through  the  years  1934-37.  The  best  test  is  the 
growth  to  national  tocome  from  $40,000,000,000  to  1932  to  fffi.OOO.- 

What  caused  the  present  decltoe  in  business?  I  have  my  own 
opinions,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  anylxxly  who  fixes  on  some 
one  stogie  cause  of  the  decltoe  la  pretty  sxire  to  be  wrong  It  la 
very  apparent  that  consumer  tocomes  did  not  Increase  fast  ««njn*i 
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to  take  gocMls  off  the  markai, 
of  tlM  dedliM  Is  to  orenlmplify 
contributing  tmctan  were:   (1) 
conaumerv  failed  to  keep  paee 
CTpase   In  InTcntortes;    (8)    the 
revival  becaxiae  of  rlslzis  cocta; 
pncea. 

Of  the  problema  fadzic  the 
I  believe  the  problenu  at 
ment  are  foremoat.    These,  of 
They  are  aspects  at  the  same 
large  part  of  the  Amertcan 
of  Araerlea.  are  not  getting  the 
country  can  afford. 

The  living  atandartli  of  these 
as  a  nation,  we  are  not 
that  national  Income  Is  not 
of  unemployed  people  and  btlUoba 
and  equipment.     Because  we 
incomes  are  low.  boxutng 
are  inadequate. 

We  know  more  now  than 
situation   bscsuat   we   have 
pretty  picture  bat  tt  Is  a  true 
we  had  Inadequate  informatloi] 
ately  organized  and  have  since 
program  to  flxid  out  the  basic 
Information   was  fundamental 
most  Important,  and  certainly 
American  Nation — uzkemployme^t 

We  know  each   month   how 
■ssl stance.    We  know  about  th^ 
income. 

As  against  a  peak  of  Z7jOOajO^ 
there  are  at  the  present  time 
children  receiving  public 
bousrholds.    Over  the   last  S 
14.000.000    to    37.000.000    petite 
funds  each  month.     I  am 
tlon.     In  another  table  this 
programs  Involved. 

The  starting  point  or  the  ben^: 
many   spectflc   studies   Is   the 
dlstrlb\2tlon. 

Surveys  of  tnoome  dlstrlbutlc^ 
the  highest  a  percent  of  the 
Income  than  the   entire  lowtsi 
llah  condxislvely  that 
the  United  States  had  rncomes 
per  year  as  recently  as  1036. 
moome  of  under  I32S.    The 
•A40.  while  40  percent  had  less 


to  aalgB  this  as  the  only  cause 
the  case.  I  beUere  that  the  major 
Purchasing  power  In  the  hands  of 
production;  (3)  tremandovis  in- 
faUure  of  the  promising  building 
and   (4)   unwarranted  Increases  in 


Aiaerlcan 


people  at  the  present  time, 

low  Incomes,  and  unemploy- 

wurse,  are  not  separate  problems. 

thing.     They  simply  mean  that  a 

the  underprivileged  one-third 

decent  standard  of  living  that  tills 


before  the  seriousness   of  this 

It    intensively.     It    Is    not    a 

We  recognized  very  early  that 
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Estimated  net  number  of  hoiisfholds  and  persons  assisted  under 
Government  employment  ami  relief  programs — by  program,  Feb- 
niary 1938.  continental   United   States 
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be<«ii.se  ullowance  has  Nsen  ;n-jde  for  iuplication. 

It  has  been  found  that  Incomes  for  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation are  less  than  the  amounts  needed  for  existence.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  many  of  iheM  people  need  and  consume  more  than  they 
earn.  The  difference  between  what  they  consume  and  what  they 
earn  simply  means  credit  at  the  grocery  store,  unpaid  doctor  bills, 
borrowing,  and  relief 

With  low  incomes  such  as  these,  a  large  part  of  the  American 
popiilatlon  Is  living  at  a  standard  far  below  what  we  have  thought 
of  as  an  American  standard 

We  made  another  study  to  find  out  what  the  cost  of  living  was 
on  a  minimum  standard.  We  found  that  It  costs  $1,360  a  year 
for  a  famUy  of  four  to  live  at  a  maintenance  level  In  the  cities. 
And  yet  over  one-half  of  the  urban  families  received  leas  than 
$1J60  in  1936.  We  studied  the  coet  of  living  on  an  emergency 
standard  as  weU  as  on  a  maintenance  level.  The  emergency 
standards  would  get  people  by  for  a  short  time,  but  If  long  con- 
tinued woiild  have  serious  consequences  We  found  that  the  cost 
of  living  on  this  emergency  standard  required  an  Income  of  $900 
a  year  in  the  cities.  The  total  Income  of  over  one-third  of  the 
urtMUi  families  was  belcw  this  level 

What  does  this  Income  distribution  mean?  It  means  that  large 
segments  of  the  pcpulaUon  are  living  in  jjoverty,  that  they  have 
inadequate  clothing,  that  thty  live  in  miserable  houses,  and  that 
they  are  without  adequate  medical  care,  and  finally  that  It  Is  Im- 
pxxslble  for  them  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  and  to  fumlah  the 
purchasing  power  necessary  to  help  keep  the  economic  machine 
going. 

The  recent  national  health  survey,  covering  almost  3,000.000  peo- 
ple, found  that  disabling  Ulness  among  tinemployed  persons  was 
43  percent  higher  than  among  employed  persons.  Among  persons 
of  working  age.  3  3  percent  of  the  unemployed  were  sick  on  the 
day  of  the  cotmt  as  compared  with  13  percent  of  the  employed, 
an  excess  Illness  of  about  150  percent 

Notwithstanding  the  higher  Incidence  of  dLsabllng  illness  among 
the  unemployed,  they  receive  less  medical  care  per  person  than 
people  of  higher  economic  statua. 
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About  half  a  million  persona  in  the  United  States  are  imem- 
ployable  because  of  permanent  disablUty  due  to  accident  or 
disease. 

These  surveys  ftimlsh  conclusive  evidence  that  the  excess  of 
Illness  among  the  imemployed  Is  directly  attributable  to  their 
poverty     lUness.  In  turn,  reduces  employablllty  In  a  vicious  circle 

0\ir  studies  in  housing  reveal  that  mlUlons  of  people  are  living 
In  homes  that  are  from  every  point  of  view  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. Houses  without  light  or  bathing  facilities  are  commonplace 
with  great  numbers  of  people.  Housing  facilities  are  clearly  de- 
ficient. Unless  the  rate  of  housing  construction  for  people  of 
low  incomes  Is  accelerated,  this  deficiency  will  become  even  greater; 
a  deficiency  that  Is  a  national  disgrace  as  well  as  a  menace. 

Widespread  poverty  has  also  been  revealed  by  studies  In  rural 
areas  One  of  the  studies  found  that  the  average  annual  net  In- 
come of  the  wage  hands,  croppers,  and  other  share  tenants  and 
renters  In  the  Cotton  Belt  was  $309  per  family,  or  $73  per  capita, 
during  1934. 

Half  of  the  hand  workers  surveyed  in  the  beet  fields  of  four  States 
received  annual  earnings  of  less  than  $340.  Earnings  of  these  work- 
ers from  other  employment  during  the  year  ranged  from  only  $31 

The  highest  average  earnings  of  migrant  farm  workers  shown  In 
five  different  surveys  amounted  to  only  $483  per  family.  Such 
earnings  are  equivalent  to  a  wage  of  about  $200  per  worker. 

We  found  from  other  studies  that  fundamentally  there  Is  little 
other  than  degree  of  need  to  distinguish  the  unemployed  work- 
ers on  the  relief  rolls  from  other  jobless  or,  for  that  matter,  from  a 
large  part  of  the  total  working  population. 

Our  records  show  that  almost  every  Industry  and  trade  Is  repre- 
sented among  the  unemployed  on  the  relief  rolls.  More  than  10 
percent  of  all  workers  eligible  for  W.  P.  A.  employment  are  from 
the  professional  and  clerical  occupations  and  over  one-third  are 
from  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades. 

The  average  unemployed  worker  In  need  has  had  10  years  of 
experience  In  private  employment  In  his  regular  occupation.  The 
age  distribution  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  does  not  differ  significantly 
from  that  of  the  total  working  population  when  allowance  Is  made 
for  the  fact  that  almost  all  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  heads  of  famUles. 

The  willingness  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  accept  private  employment 
and  their  abUity  to  do  a  good  day's  work  has  been  verified  by  every 
Investigation  we  have  made.  The  thousands  of  new  school  build- 
ings, roads,  bridges,  airports,  sewer  systems,  and  other  public  works 
that  have  been  created  imder  this  W.  P.  A.  program  are  concrete 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  work.  A  study  of  the  efficiency  of  skilled 
building  tradesmen  on  W.  P.  A.  projects,  which  we  conducted  last 
year  in  cooperation  with  the  trade  imlons.  showed  that  over  90 
percent  of  the  workers  performed  adequate  work  In  terms  of  the 
normal  requirements  of  these  crafts. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  significant  fact  concerning  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  work  of  the  imemployed  on  relief  Is  the  fact  that 
declines  In  unemployment  have  been  accompanied  closely  by  de- 
clines in  the  relief  rolls. 

The  unemployed  workers  on  relief  are  an  ever  changing  group 
Just  as  are  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  total  unemployed 
population.  This  is  convincingly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
over  5.000.000  different  persons  were  employed  on  W.  P.  A.  projects 
during  the  first  2  years  of  Its  operation.  And  less  than  16  percent 
of  these  were  employed  continuously  on  the  W.  P.  A. 

Since  1930  unemployment  ranged  from  six  to  fifteen  million.  Un- 
employment and  jMU^-tlme  employment  simply  reflect  the  fact  that 
this  country  has  not  been  able  to  provide  full  employment.  It 
hasnt  been  able  to  do  so  for  decades.  On  the  basis  of  our  extended 
studies  of  unemployment  we  know  that  a  sizeable  problem  has 
existed  for  a  long  time.    But  we  substantially  ignored  It. 

Just  as  with  other  social  problems,  the  American  people  have  de- 
termined that  the  great  masses  made  helpless  by  unemployment 
shall  be  given  the  social  protection  of  government.  The  problem 
With  all  Its  Implications  existed  long  before  1933.  but  It  waited  on  a 
new  social  conscience  in  this  country  to  decide  that  unemployment 
was  a  major  concern  of  government. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  with  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem and  our  studies  of  the  causes  of  imemployment,  I  think  we  can 
say  that  there  will  always  be  some  unemployment.  I  dont  mean 
that  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  10,000  000  or  13,000.000  Jobless. 
or  even  6,000,000.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  the  number  can  be  greatly 
reduced, 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  a  general  condition  which  leads  to  un- 
employment and  then  some  of  the  specific  causes  at  unemployment. 

The  general  situation  can  best  be  stated  In  the  following  words: 
Consumers'  purchasing  power  Is  not  large  enough  to  buy  the  goods 
that  industry  could  produce.  The  low  Incomes  of  a  Uufe  part  of 
our  population  make  It  Impdsslble  for  them  to  buy  enough.  The 
large  Incomes  are  orUy  partially  spent,  the  rest  Is  kept  out  of  the 
buying  channels.  Some  of  this  saved  Income  Is  used  for  Investing 
In  new  plant  and  equipment.  But  the  deficiency  of  demand  retards 
this  Investment,  and  funds  He  Idle.  And  so  we  find  that  the  short- 
age of  purchasing  power  prevents  Industry  from  expanding  output 
and  taking  up  the  slack  in  employment.  Industry  will  produce 
goods  If  there  Is  a  demand  for  them. 

More  specifically  we  can  point  to  a  ntimber  of  special  causes  of 
tmemployment. 

Seasonal  factors  creste  periods  of  unemployment  in  a  great  num- 
ber^ trades.  In  the  automobile  Industry  the  f^ynptial  range 
between  the  high  and  low  in  employment  each  yev  has  been  38 


J^  iLl^  ™*?  '  clothing  38  percent  In  some  localities  Indus- 
mes  close  down  almost  entirely  during  several  months  of  the  year 
The  canning  Industry  In  Oregon,  for  Instance,  hires  over  nine  ttrnes 
more  workers  In  the  peak  month  than  In  the  slack  mtmth.  Bulldlns 
construction  Is  another  good  example,  and,  of  course,  seasonality  In 
farm  labor  Is  well  known.  ' 

There  are  other  causes  at  work.  We  have  a  highly  complicated 
economic  system  and  many  things  occur  to  create  unemployment 
Shortages  of  materials,  delays  In  the  shipment  of  goods,  the  tle-uns 
of  a  plant  because  of  defective  machines  all  result  at  various  tlmss 

io  ^S^^J'T  °'  ^"^^  '^^  "^^"  ">**  maladjustments  are 
I«H^  5T.^  '"  °^  economic  system.  They  mean  loss  of  work 
and  hardship  to  many. 

Other  shifts  occur  m  the  economic  system  which  result  In  loss  of 
work.  We  are  familiar  with  the  migration  of  industries  from  one 
area  to  another.  WhUe  employment  Increases  In  the  new  area, 
workers  are  out  of  Jobs  In  the  old  area.  The  depletion  of  resourcea, 
such  as  timber  and  minerals,  leaves  many  workers  stranded.  We 
have  studied  many  of  these  stranded  areas,  and  a  long-term  unem- 
ployment problem  cannot  be  disputed.  Some  of  the  workers 
migrate,  but  many  do  not.  hoping  that  something  wUl  turn  up 
Loss  of  foreign  markeU  also  creates  a  Jobless  problem.  These  arc 
simply  other  ways  in  which  people  lose  their  Jobs,  and  similar  causss 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  work  In  the  future 

Changes  In  technology  are  conspicuous  causes  of  unemployment 
We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  most  extensive  study  of  technologlcai 
unemployment  ever  xmdertaken.  Technology  makes  possible  In- 
creases In  living  standards,  and  over  a  period  of  years,  has  resulted 
in  Increased  employment.  But  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
uUlize  these  new  teclinlques  without  creating  dislocations  which 
result  In  loss  of  work  for  many  workers. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  displaces  men,  many  of  whom 
cannot  get  new  Jobs  Immediately.  Some  workers  get  Jobs  almost 
Immediately,  some  look  for  several  months  before  getting  on  a 
new  Job,  whUe  others  reqixire  a  year  or  more  to  get  Jobs.  Other 
workers,  because  of  age  or  becaiise  of  their  inability  to  acquire  new 
skills,  never  go  back  to  work.  In  many  cases  dlrolaced  skilled 
workers  can  get  only  unskUled  Jobs. 

The  problem  Is  extremely  serious.  Some  people  argue  that 
technological  unemployment  Is  a  fiction  because  over  long  periods 
of  time  employment  has  increased.  It  Is  the  time  between  Jobs 
and  tlie  inabUlty  of  many  specialized  or  older  workers  to  ever  get 
back  that  constitutes  the  real  problem.  We  know  that  technologi- 
cal unemployment  exists  because  we  see  the  displaced  workos 
coming  to  our  program  looking  for  Jobs.  And  we  know  that  when 
some  technological  changes,  now  In  the  experimental  stage  are 
Introduced  we  will  have  a  lot  more  people  looking  to  us  for  Jobs. 

These  technological  changes  have  gone  on  rapidly  In  recent 
years.     Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  more  extreme  examples 

A  worker  made  25  percent  more  rubber  tires  per  day  In  1935 
than  in  1929  although  he  worked  fewer  hours  In  1936  If  you 
translate  It  to  an  hourly  basis,  one  man  working  l  hour  produced 
72  percent  more  than  in  1929.  In  the  manufacture  of  rayon  yam 
a  worker  produced  90  percent  mare  in  1937  than  In  1929  and 
again.  If  you  disregard  the  reduction  In  hours  of  work,  the  increase 
on  an  hourly  basis  was  140  percent.  I  could  go  on  llstlmr  other 
examples. 

In  copper  mining  for  Instance,  the  Increases  In  productivity  were 
gradual  until  the  early  1920'b.  Beginning  with  1922,  however 
there  was  an  abrupt  rise  and  the  output  of  recoverable  copper  per 
man-day  more  than  doubled  by  1935.  In  iron  mining  the  output 
per  man-hour  rose  140  percent  in  the  past  20  years.  In  pipe-fine 
transportation,  within  the  space  of  the  single  decade  from  1935 
to  1935.  the  volume  of  product  handled  per  wage  earner  nearly 
doubled.     A  large  part  of  these  Increases  took  place  since  1929. 

There  Is  a  substantial  body  of  evidence  during  the  whole  period 
of  our  economic  history  that  technological  advances  have  resulted 
in  a  general  Increase  in  employment.  This  In  Itself  Is  small  com- 
fort to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Individual  workers  who 
are  displaced  In  particular  towns  and  particular  cities  and  whOM 
whole  economic  future  Is  Jeopardized,  If  not  destroyed,  la  one 
dramatic  mechanical  advance. 

Another  fact  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  Increase  In  the 
working  population.  Each  year  approximately  600,000  worken 
are  added  to  the  labor  supply,  since  1929  that  means  4,000.000 
more  workers.  With  a  growing  labor  supply  and  increasing  pro- 
ductivity of  labor.  Industry  simply  must  progressively  Increase  Its 
output  If  labor  Is  to  be  employed.  This  Increased  output  is  possi- 
ble only  If  the  buying  power  of  the  people  is  mniTitAtTi^ 

The  most  spectacular  cause  of  unemployment,  of  course,  is  the 
ups  and  downs  of  business  activity.  Becurrlng  periods  at  de- 
pression bring  mass  unemployment  and  a  major  problem  of  dertl- 
tutlon.  In  recent  years  we  have  felt  the  full  seriousness  at  this 
type  of  xineraployment  Since  fall  of  last  year  imemployment  has 
increased  by  well  over  3,000,000.  By  an  odds,  »-Mt  cause  erf  unsm- 
ployment  overshadows  in  severity  the  other  causes  I  have  men- 
tioned above. 

We  are  always  expanding  to  a  peak  or  contracting  to  a  deprei- 
slon  low.     Economic  activity  has  never  leveled  off  at  the  prosperity 

These  causes  that  I  have  mentioned  briefly  may  be  rcdiKed  In 
large  measure  by  public  and  private  activities.  It  Is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  they  will  be  eliminated.  Socae  unemployment 
will  always  be  with  us.  For  that  reason,  we  must  plan  a 
nent  security  program.    But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
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The  Government's  works  program  In  the  future  should  be  Inte- 
gnited  with  the  unemployment-ln.''urance  systems  ana  the  Employ- 
m<;nt  Service.  By  that  I  mean  that  these  major  programs  to  aid 
the  unemployed  must  function  as  complementary  parts  of  a  com- 
prehensive unemployment  relief  plan  As  private  Industry  lays  off 
wwkers  the  Employment  Service  will  make  every  effort  to  place 
them  In  other  private  Jobs.  As  time  *:oes  on  and  employers  and 
employees  come  to  use  the  Service  more  fully  than  they  do  now, 
the  labor  market  will  function  better  than  It  does  now. 

If  workers  cannot  be  placed  In  private  Jobs,  they  should  then  get 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  In  this  connection.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  compensation  programs  need  to  be  extended  to 
Include  more  workers  than  are  now  covered.  Those  workers  who 
fall  to  obtain  private  Jot»  and  who  exhaust  their  benefits  should 
then  be  given  employment  by  the  works  program. 

This  Is  what  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  want.  My 
experience  with  nulllcns  of  imemployed  workers  In  recent  years, 
ar.d  my  experience  with  the  people  Ircm  all  walks  of  life  convinces 
me  that  this  Is  the  democratic  way  to  meet  the  problem  of  unem- 
plijyment. 

The  aged  population  will  continue  to  grow  In  the  future.  It  is 
estimated  that  we  will  have  some  15  OOO.CXX)  persons  65  and  over  In 
a  few  decades.  We  have  about  8,000  000  now.  Experience  has 
shown  that  about  two- thirds  of  the  aged  are  dependent.  Obviously 
this  means  a  large  Increase  In  the  aged  programs  in  the  future. 
Old-age  pen&lons  are  being  glve.i  to  1.700.000  persons  now.  This 
will  Increase.  The  old-age-Insurance  program  will  provide  insur- 
arice  beneflts  for  large  numljers  In  the  next  few  years.  Extension 
of  this  program  should  be  considered  as  a  possible  step  in  the 
litierallzatlon  of  this  system. 

With  the  development  of  these  two  programs  we  can  look  fOT-- 
wiird  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  old-age  security  In  the  future. 

Other  unemployable  groups  Include  dependent  children,  crippled 
children,  mothers,  and  other  groupss  who.  for  various  reasons,  are 
without  means  of  support.  The  present  Social  Security  provisions 
care  for  much  of  this  problem,  and  we  can  work  for  Improvement 
In  theee  programs,  particularly  toward  an  expansion  of  the  pension 
system  for  dependent  children. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  a  comprehensive  security  program 
which  we  must  develop  .scon.  More  houses  must  be  built  for  the 
low-Income  group.  We  have  made  a  start  here,  but  I  am  convinced 
w<»  must  move  more  vigorously 

We  need  to  develop  an  adequate  public-health  program  to  put 
into  practice  the  knowledge  that  science  has  developed  for  the 
prevention  of  Illness.  Preventable  disease  Is  costly  and  wholly 
unnecessary.  By  the  same  token.  It  '?  a  reflection  on  the  social 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

This  program  I  have  Just  outlined  Is  not  simply  a  security  pro- 
gram. It  wculd  aLso  provide  a  bread  base  of  purchasing  power 
through  security  and  wage  pajTments  which  would  go  far  toward 
increasing  the  stability  of  the  economic  system.  Economic  Inse- 
curity and  economic  Instability  are  twin  problems  of  the  first  order. 
I  am  convinced  thit  providing  for  or.e.  through  security  and  wage 
puyments.  will  do  more  than  any  one  other  thing  to  achieve 
economic  stability. 

On  the  question  of  a  works  program  as  against  direct  relief,  tt  la 
my  conviction,  and  one  of  the  strongest  convictions  I  bold,  that  the 
Ptjderal  Government  should  never  return  to  a  direct  relief  program. 
It  la  degrading  to  the  Individual;  It  destroys  morale  and  self- 
respect;  it  results  In  no  increase  In  the  wealth  of  the  community; 
It  tends  to  destroy  the  ability  of  the  Individual  to  perform  useful 
work  In  the  future  and  It  tends  to  establish  a  permanent  body  of 
d«;pendents.  We  should  do  away  with  direct  relief  for  the  un- 
employment In  the  United  States.  We  should  do  this  by  expand- 
ing the  work  program,  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  various  pension 
and  Insujunce  systems  under  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  more 
pfirticularly  by  utilizing  effectively  the  powers  under  the  dependent- 
cliildren  section,  by  Including  within  the  scope  of  that  definition 
all  children  who  are  In  need.  We  should  reach  a  concept  in 
America  where  the  able-bodied  unemployed  are  entitled  to  a  }ob 
ui  a  matter  of  right. 

I  am  not  alone  In  this  conviction.  That  work  is  still  the  choice 
of  the  great  majority  Is  evidenced  by  a  recent  Nation-wide  survey. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  persons  Interviewed  were  of  the  opinion  that 
rt-ilef  should  be  extended  In  the  form  of  work.  Public  support  for 
work  relief  la  even  greater  today  than  It  was  a  year  ago. 

We  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  Increased  support  In  part,  at 
least,  to  the  constant  improvement  we  have  effected  In  the  quality 
of  W.  P.  A.  projects  and  to  the  general  Increase  in  the  ^Ociency 
with  which  the  works  program  fxinctions. 

In  my  opinion,  work  la  a  ftmdament&lly  sound  means  of  meet- 
ing wMespread  unemplo3rment.  The  problem  confronting  the  Na- 
tion Is  loss  of  work.  It  must  be  attacked  so  far  as  unen^tloyment 
ndlef  goes  by  giving  public  employment.  It  costs  more  but  it 
n;tums  more.  It  enhances  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  The  type  of 
work  should  compare  in  dignity  and  results  with  the  best  In 
private  Industry. 

We  certainly  are  richer  because  of  this  work.  Tet  aome  people 
sisem  to  think  we  are  wasting  our  resources.  We  waste  resources 
when  we  fail  to  use  them — not  when  we  put  them  to  work. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  usefxil  work  in  this  cotintry.  We  have 
always  had  more  excellent  projects  available  than  we  could  finance 
with  the  funds  available.  The  further  development  of  natural 
RMOuroes.  the  oonstruction  of  recreational  facllltlea.  the  further 
development  of  the  highway  and  farm-to-market  road  system, 
ccnasrvatloo,  work  in  the  field  of  itanltatl  rnv.  particularly 
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water  and  sewer  syBtems.  schools,  and.  in  fact,  aimost  all  types  of 
public  improvemenu.  need  to  be  andertaken.  Oanstruction  work 
of  this  kind  is  needed  in  every  dty  and  town  In  the  Nation. 

It  Is  proposed  in  sctme  quart^B  that  we  ahcmdon  these  useful 
activities  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot  afford  tfaemi — that  we  mtjst 
substitute  direct  relief  for  the  sake  <rf  eocmomy.  The  rtatemmt  is 
often  made  that  the  average  cost  per  family  on  direct  relief  la 
much  lower  than  the  average  cost  on  the  W.  P.  A. 

These  comparisons  may  easily  be  mtalrmfllng.  The  averagee  cover 
up  a  lot  of  things,  such  as  varlatlone  in  the  alae  at  familiea.  wbeOter 
or  not  relief  cases  are  wholly  or  only  partially  dependent  upon 
relief  funds,  and  whether  or  not  the  family  was  on  relief  for  1 
day  during  the  month  or  for  the  whole  month. 

Average  relief  beneflts  pe.-  case  do  not  reflect  the  actual  cost 
of  providing  direct  relief  for  familVew  in  need.  During  1984  and 
1935.  the  basic  direct-relief  budget  for  a  family  of  four  in  New 
Jersey  was  (49-50  per  month;  in  New  York  City  the  standard  for  a 
family  of  four  was  $48.  in  Cook  County.  111.,  it  wae  g47;  and  in  the 
State. of  Washington  a  standard  budget  of  g63J0  per  month  was 
In  effect. 

The  monthly  earning  rates  established  by  W.  P.  A.  for  unskilled 
workers  range  from  $21  per  month  In  the  rural  sections  of  the 
southern  wage  region  to  $60.50  per  month  in  the  large  cities 
in  the  North.  Rates  for  intermediate,  skilled,  and  professional  and 
technical  workers  are  socnewhat  higher.  The  average  wage  of  all 
W.  P.  A.  workera  in  the  varioiis  skilled  groups  is  $55  per  month. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the  statistics.  I  believe  that 
W  P.  A.  wages  are  more  adequate  than  direct  relief  payment*.  The 
chief  difference  in  costfi  between  direct  relief  and  the  W.  P.  A.  pro- 
gram is  the  adequacy  of  the  assistance  extexxded.  Even  the  secur- 
ity wage  F>ald  to  W.  P.  A.  employees  Is  such  that  a  few  would  hold  it 
to  be  adequate  to  sustain  a  family  of  four  <the  average  siae  of 
W.  P.  A.  families)  at  a  subsistence  level  of  healthful  living.  Ex- 
tensive studies  have  demonstrated  that  the  highest  W.  P.  A.  security 
wage  paid  anywhere  in  the  country  is  less  than  the  minimum 
required  in  those  cities  to  support  an  unskilled  manual  laborer's 
family  of  four  at  a  basic  maintenance  level. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  families  now  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  program  cannot  be  reduced  except  by  fvirther  lowering  the 
already  inadequate  living  standards  of  these  families.  The  remain- 
ing difference  in  relative  costs  arises  from  e:^)endltures  for  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  equipment  Involved  in  the  W.  P.  A.  program. 
I  have  already  Indicated  the  wealth  that  is  created  by  these 
additional  expenditures. 

As  for  the  individuals  involved  in  this  question  oi  vrork  or  the 
dole,  the  desirability  of  the  social  and  physical  benefits  accruing 
to  the  individual  worker  on  the  W.  P.  A.  program  Is  genotdly 
accepted.  The  opportunity  to  perform  useful  work  prevents  the 
disintegration  of  health  and  morale  which  accompanies  subsistence 
upon  direct  relief,  and  maintains  the  family  as  a  useful  unit  in 
the  social  nnd  economic  structure.  In  the  eyes  of  his  fam.lly  and 
his  neighbors,  the  W.  P.  A.  employee  is  able  to  asstune  the  status 
and  the  dignity  of  a  working  man,  and  the  principal  asset  which 
most  of  us  possess  is  our  standing  as  a  worker. 

I  have  had  the  experience  of  administering  relief  programs  both 
under  a  grants-in-aid  system,  aiul  under  Federal  administratl<Hi.  In 
my  opinion.  Federal  administration  is  essential  for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  problem  of  imemployment  and  insecurity  is  basically  na- 
tional in  scope.  To  get  the  concerted  action  necessary  to  meet  a 
Nation-wide  problem  we  need  a  consistent  Federal  policy.  It  is  a 
FMeral  problem;  industry  and  unemployment  do  not  follow  State 
lines. 

2.  Inasmnch  as  It  is  a  natloiuil  problera  and  most  of  the  ftinds 
must  be  Federal  ftmds.  good  public  polio  required  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  the  authority  and  also  the  responsibility 
for  administering  these  funds  and  for  accotmting  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  for  the  use  of  those  funds. 

Federal  administration  does  not  mean  that  local  differences  are 
not  taken  into  account.  To  be  successful  a  Federal  program  of  this 
magnitude  must  be  operated  on  a  decentralized  basis- 
Some  people  have  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  Pedei-al  pro- 
gram and  have  endorsed  a  plan  whereby  Federal  unemployment 
relief  funds  would  take  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States, 
and  it  would  then  be  left  to  the  States  and  localltlee  to  decide  how 
much  should  be  spent  for  work. 

Such  a  propoBal.  while  sometimes  made  in  good  faith,  in  reality 
constitutes  an  attack  upon  work  and  an  endorsement  of  the  dole. 
For  the  gist  of  the  proposition  Is  this:  Sinoe  the  funds  made  avail- 
able have  not  bewx  sufBdent  to  provide  useful  work  for  all  employ- 
ablee.  then  we  should  oease  to  insist  that  Jobs  be  given  to  any 
employables  and  rest  content  to  see  the  work  program  abandoned 
in  whatever  States  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

We  have  teamed  that  the  assurance  of  State  standards  la  no 
easy  matter.  The  various  relief  programs — C.  W.  A.,  F.  E.  R.  A.,  and 
now  W.  P.  A. — have  Involved  various  divisions  of  administrative 
ro^ionaibility.  Under  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  it  Is  difficult  to 
InalBt  upon  definite  standards.  If  someone  steals  your  money,  you 
can.  of  course,  withdraw  Federal  funds,  but  the  result  of  that  Is 
that  the  tinemployed  in  the  State  an  the  only  ones  i^o  realty 
suffer  t^  this  action.  Experience  has  demonstrated  tliat  high 
standards  are  more  uniformly  achieved  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. The  W.  P.  A.  has  formed  an  administrative  organisation 
which,  on  the  basis  of  a  recent  survey.  Fortixne  Magarlw  states, 
"functions  with  an  efBdeney  at  which  any  Industrtahet  would  be 
proud." 


The  propoaal  to  grant  funds  to  Statet;  for  uuempioyment  relief, 
therefore.  Is  a  proposal  to  lower  relief  etaikdardB.  Hot  only  would 
lees  effort  be  made  to  provide  useful  work — there  would  be  a 
general  reductloai  in  the  efBdency  with  which  work  is  provided. 

The  panslng  of  the  frontier  left  a  gnp  whitSi  we  have  not  filled. 
As  long  as  we  bad  a  frontier,  aggrentve  and  resoureeTul  individuals 
could  repair  the  ravages  to  thetr  tamilice  caused  by  the  upe  and 
downs  of  the  buslnees  cycle.  The  new  frontier  Is  idle  men,  money, 
and  machines,  and  all  the  rseourcefulnsss.  Ingenuity,  and  courage 
that  resldeH  in  twelve  or  thirteen  million  imemployed  man  Is  help- 
less to  take  up  this  new  frontier  without  ttemeBittoas  organlaatlen 
of  productive  forces  such  as  only  Oovemmmt  caa  eupply  wtMn 
business  is  in  the  dotdnax^  Our  failure  to  cx3Dqa0r  this  new  firoa- 
tler  of  idle  overhead  has  oast  us  at  least  gaDO.OOO.OOOJIOO  In  lUBiosaa 
we  might  have  produced  and  didnt  stnoe  1930.  I  sua  not  speaklBg 
now  of  any  theoretical  capacity  to  produce,  trustworthy  though 
many  of  these  estimates  are.  I  am  maklag  of  the  loss  by  failure 
to  mslntain  previous  high  levels.  THils  ia0O.O00MO.OOO  Is  gone 
forever,  bm  it  omght  to  serve  as  a  bench  akait  for  euneat  policy. 
That  $300,000,000,000  is  about  equal  to  the  19Sa  vah»  of  the  entire 
wealth  of  this,  the  most  wealthy  Nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
We  could  have  built  the  entire  railroad  system  five  times  over  and 
still  had  enough  left  to  build  the  finest  kind  at  aviatloa.  water- 
ways, and  highway  systems.  We  ha^«  been  losing  nearly  every  year 
since  19S9  ahnost  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  entire  national  d^bt. 
We  are  losing  right  now,  this  Bkonth.  enough  to  earry  the  entire 
vrorks  program.  Let  me  turn  It  around  a  bit.  If  this  thing  keeps 
on.  we  will  get  down  this  year  below  the  $66,000,000,000  line  That 
is  the  level  that  I  dont  like  to  think  of.  I  prefer  to  Xx  thinking 
about  a  $90X)00,000.000  income. 

But  raising  the  national  income  to  full  employment  levels  Is 
not  enough.  To  attain  more  than  a  fleeting  prosperity,  Income 
must  be  distributed  among  the  mass  of  people  so  that  oonsvmip- 
tlon  can  parallel  output.  I  do  not  mean  redistribution,  although 
we  can  stand  some  of  It.  but  rather  seeing  that  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  Income  increases  will  go  to  the  people  who  are  most 
likely  to  spend. 

That  Is  why  I  feel  that  some  standai-ds  of  wages  and  hours  and 
a  wide  extension  of  unlonlsatloB  Is  to  t>e  desired.  I  don't  see  why 
It  isn't  possible  to  contemplate  a  slttiatlon  In  which  practlcaUy 
all  industrial  workers  are  able  to  bargain  collectively.  I  look  on 
the  labor  troubles  of  recent  monOus  u,  nothing  more  than  grow- 
ing pains  in  a  movement  toward  almost  oomi^ete  unionlaaOcNi, 
and  I  feel  that  one  of  the  real  contributions  which  industrial 
leaders  can  make  to  recovery  Is  a  reoog:nltlon  that  stablUty  woidd 
be  greatly  furthered  by  acceptance  of  vinlons. 

I  had  great  pleasure  when  I  read  that  Msrron  Taylor,  In  his 
farewell  address  to  the  United  Statee  eteel  Corporation,  had  eaM: 
"The  union  has  scmptilotHly  followed  the  terms  of  Its  agree- 
ment and.  insofar  as  I  know,  has  made  no  unfair  effort  to  bring 
other  employees  into  its  ranks,  while  the  corporation's  subsidi- 
aries, during  a  very  difficult  period.  iMive  been  entirely  frse  of 
labor  disturbances  of  any  kind." 

Tills  Is  not  the  place  for  me  to  set  liorth  what  ought  to  t>e  the 
proper  minimum  standards  for  wages  iind  hours.  I  am  prepared, 
however,  to  say  that  If  we  had  reasonable  labor  staadards  in  In- 
dustry otir  Job  at  W.  P.  A.  in  this  critical  period  would  be  con- 
siderably lessened.  There  are  hundreds  of  communities — yea, 
whole  industrial  areas — ^in  which  wages  are  far  too  low. 

We've  foimd  It  necessary  to  study  prices,  because  we're  in- 
terested not  only  in  the  cost  of  materials  for  our  projects  but  in 
the  effects  of  rigid  prices  on  employoMmt  «md  the  distribution  of 
income. 

I  have  here  the  latest  check-up  we'i'e  made  in  this  regard,  and 
you  may  think  it  worth  while  enough  to  fhsert  the  whole  report 
in  the  BacoBD- 

"me  startling  thing  about  it  that  hi  Us  me  most  forcibly  is  that 
the  rigid,  monopolistic  prices,  represen-tlng  23  percent  by  value  of 
the  whole  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index,  are  still  the  same  or 
higher  than  last  April.  In  order  for  our  price  system  to  work 
effectively  It  is  highly  necessary  that  prices  be  flexible  and  that 
they  adjust  themselves  to  demand,  but  the  controlled  prices  have 
held  up  more  rigidly  than  they  did  after  the  war,  or  after  1929, 
while  other  commodity  prices,  like  tJiose  of  agrlciiltural  prlcea, 
have  shown  great  Instability. 

I  have  Uled  to  indicate  something  cf  my  IdMas  as  to  the  eauaes 
and  extent  of  unemployment  and  poverty  and  what  I  think  are 
the  essentials  of  a  social  piogram.  (>ar  problem  la  directly  re- 
lated to  how  our  economic  system  functions,  and  only  through  a 
rising  national  income  that  Induces  vgoroua  private  activity  eaa 
we  hof>e  to  maintain  a  program  of  security  on  an  Amerlcaa  level. 
At  every  opportunity  I  have  tried  to  get  across  as  earnestly  as  Z 
could  how  Important  It  was  to  run  a  relief  program  that  main- 
tained Indlvldtial  values. 

One  of  the  real  tests  by  wlilch  we  vrlU  be  measured  Is  whether 
In  a  democracy  we  can  maintain  both  economic  security  and  the 
dignity  of  the  indlvldtial.  I  think  wk;  can  I  believe  there  Is  a 
close  link  between  the  form  of  our  eomomlc  system  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  and  that  both  must  be  Jealously  gttarded. 
Ours  Is  a  competitive  system  in  which  an  overwhelming  percentage 
of  production  Is  expected  to  oome  from  producers  operating  for 
profit.    I  believe  in  that  system. 

Federal  spending  need  not  be  Justlftid  merely  as  pomp  priming, 
for  I  am  oonvlnoed  that  without  the  ti«dltio6al  investment  c«  jkU 
vate  funds  In  a  riling  economy  ther<  can  be  no  permaaent^jra- 
oovery.   This  kladl  at  Pbderal  lanstuit  it  Is  neeesssry.  first,  to 
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SP&DfOfi,    COIiO,    AtRIL    0, 


Btemal  Principles  of  Demo- 


cracy.'* before  the  State  coDrec  tUm  of  the  Young  Doziocratic 
Li;«cue  of  Oolorad>x  at  OlenwoM  ftirlnga.  Oolo. 

Because  I  wholly  subscribe  to  tbe  sentiment  and  thought 
nurissul  bgr  Mr.  Marsh  In  na  address.  I  ask  unafiimous 
otnseDt  that  tt  be  printed  In  tos  Appendix  of  the  Rscpss. 


There  belas  no  objection, 
p-tntad  Id  ttie  Raooaa.  as  fcAo^: 
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for 
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Xntereac  In  thto  convention  to  heightened  by  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
iwveral  thooeand  young  Democrats  represented  here  oonstltute  a 
])art  of  tbe  great  army  that  will  henceforth  hold  the  fort  for 
democratic  govemraent  In  thto  State  and  Nation,  llie  Impor- 
tance of  thto  organlxatlon  to  emphasized,  because  at  this  very  hour 
ittB  prlnctplee  of  democracy  are  being  seriously  challenged  In  the 
^rorld.  Never  before  has  tbere  been  a  greater  demand  for  world 
leadership. 

America  to  today  the  oldest  of  the  large  democracies.  America  to 
the  country,  and  the  only  country,  that  can  fiimtoh  thto  world 
leadership.  Not  perforce  the  breath  that  flows  from  the  cannon's 
inouth  tnit  by  force  of  example  and  precept,  which  are  far  more 
jjcwerful.  In  challenging  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  peo- 
jjlcs  (rf  the  world.  The  Great  Commoner  once  said:  "The  humblest 
citizen  m  all  the  land  when  clad  in  the  armor  of  a  righteous 
<aixse  Is  sUoiiger  than  all  the  hosts  of  error." 

In  spite  of  the  chaos,  the  selflahness.  tbe  dictatorships,  and  the 
i-avages  on  the  East^n  Hemisphere,  it  to  not  believed  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  can  be  blinded  to  an  enlightened  civilization  In 
.America — where  democracy  is  the  watchword.  You  cannot  put  out 
iJie  nin. 

The  vimity  of  democracy  In  America  today  assures  Its  perma- 
nency. The  danger  of  fascism,  communism,  and  naslsm  gaining 
ix>ntrol  of  oxir  Government  is  remote  and  negligible.  Our  Govem- 
:aaent  in  Its  present  form  has  endured  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  has  been  grounded  upon  sound  fundamental  principles.  Our 
]3eople  have  been  taught  to  think,  and  do  thlnlc,  in  terms  of  self- 
government.  They  traditionally  and  naturally  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  Bovcrelgnty.  We  will  accept  no  change  for 
chat  which  to  Inferior.  And  at  thto  hour  permanency  of  govern- 
ment to  more  secure  than  ever  before,  because  the  Government, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  has  given  greater 
consideration  to  the  welfare  of  the  average  citizen  who  to  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  hto  Govern  rnent. 

The  principle  of  self-government  to  right,  therefore,  bound  to 
be  eternal.  The  principle  of  self-government  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  is  as  constant  aa  a  fixed  star.  It  may  be 
temporarily  thwarted  or  set  aside,  but  the  spirit  of  personal 
sovereignty  to  as  much  a  part  of  an  enlightened  citizenship  as  to 
the  breath  of  life.  A  great  American  patriot  In  Revolutionary 
days  said.  "Olve  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  While  Toquevllle 
remarked  a  century  ago  that  the  love  of  equality  is  even  stronger 
than  the  love  of  lll>erty,  liberty  and  equality  are  both  attributes 
of  a  genuine  democracy.  It  has  been  well  said  that  democracy 
opens  the  window  Into  the  soul  of  the  multitude. 

Sinprtoing  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  some  people  in  our  own 
country  today  who  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  blessings — the  bene- 
dictions— of  our  democracy.  Perhape  this  Is  because  they  feel 
special  privilege  to  their  own  heritage.  But  the  reason  we  do  not 
Icnow.  It  has  been  said  that  men  do  not  opjxwe  progress  tjecause 
they  hate  progress,  but  because  they  love  Inertia  more.  At  all 
events,  many  of  our  people  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  Inevitable 
fact,  that  there  must  be  progress  in  a  democracy.  That  democracy 
can  no  more  stand  still  than  can  the  gIot)e  on  which  we  live. 
Many  do  not  aeem  to  realize  that  In  the  complexities  of  our 
modem  life  the  process  of  evolution  must  go  on  In  government 
Just  as  certainly  as  in  business  and  in  mechanics.  Material  pros- 
perity to  very  desirable;  and  all  shotild  have  equal  opporttinity  to 
share  m  prosperity.  But  It  should  be  remembered  that  oppor- 
tunity to  not  of  itself  a  substitute  for  individual  Initiative  and 
energy,  that  the  Individual  owes  an  obligation  to  himself  and 
to  hto  country;  and  the  Government  cannot  do  for  Its  citizens 
what  the  cltlaen  should  do  for  himself. 

In  the  last  13  years  of  Republican  administration,  we  had  a 
striking  example  of  the  deteriorating  Influence  of  selftohnesa. 
special  privilege,  and  reaction  on  both  business  and  on  govern- 
ment. Business  was  undermined.  Government  fimctlons  para- 
lysed. T^e  public  lost  faith  in  their  public  ofBclals,  and  public 
ofliclato  lost  confidence  In  themselves.  As  Tennyson  1^ould  eay 
they  were  like — 

"An    Infant    crying    In    the   night. 
An  Infant  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

Had   the   people   not   chang«Kl    their  course,   who   today  can   ny 
what   our    national   destiny   would    have    been?     Let    us   take    an 
example   from   the   pages   of    btotory.     Ancient    Carthage,    located 
I    on  the  arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  a  great  conunerclal  center 
I    In  the  eastern  world.     It  dtoputed  the  territory  of  much  of  the 
j   empire   around   it.     Its  inhabitants   prospered   and  became  selfish 
and  overambltlous.     In  the  course  of  time  thto  ancient  city  went 
into  decadence   and   decay,   and   now   In   the   course  of  the   cen- 
turies,  there   to  scarcely  a  sailor  who  sails  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
who  can  point  to  the  spot  where  thto  great  commercial  city  waa 
onoe  located.    Tbto  all  because  the  Carthaginians  became  a  faith- 
leas  people. 

But  while  the  people  In  the  exercise  of  thefcr  sovereignty  make 
mistakes,  they  will  eventually  correct  them.  Give  them  the  light 
and  they  will  find  their  own  way.  In  1933  the  people,  having  pre- 
viously erred,  decided  to  change  the  course  of  their  Government 
and  to  choose  a  new  leader  In  this  new  leader  they  found  a  man 
of  vision  and  of  courage  They  found  a  man.  It  eeems.  who  had 
been  bom  for  tbe  very  hour  and  for  the  very  emergency,  in  tbe 
peraon  of  Prankim  D   Roosevelt. 

Tttm  many  things  thto  admlntotration  has  done,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  President,  to  relieve  a  distressed  people  and  to  re- 
habilitate tha  Government,  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention  bera. 
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•Th»  pages  of  history  wQl  record  them  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. Rtotonana  will  never  be  able  to  do  full  Justice  to  the  great 
work  of  President  Rooaevelt  nntU  tn  tbe  far  dtotance  hto  work 
towers  like  the  majesty  of  a  great  moimtain  peak  after  the  clouds 
of  battle  have  been  swept  away  by  the  winds  of  time. 

For  our  own  great  State,  for  the  West,  and  for  the  Nrtlon.  we 
may  say  that  this  administration  has,  among  other  things,  given 
us  a  sound  banking  system,  which  we  did  not  have  before.  Now. 
when  our  people  make  depoeits  in  banks,  the  depositor  to  always 
able  to  obtain  a  return  of  his  money.  Tbto  to  due  both  to  sound 
banks  and  Inderal  deposit  insurance.  Who  to  there  today  to  ad- 
Tocate  a  retiim  to  the  old  system  or  to  advocate  a  removal  of 
tb4s  deposit  guarantee?  ^     _.. 

The  mining  industry  In  the  West  has  been  awakened,  stimu- 
lated and  made  profitable.  Agrtcultvire  and  tbe  livestock  Industry 
havw  been  aided  and  supported  and  are  sharing  a  prosperity  not 
heretofore  enjoyed.  The  Oovemment  has  aided  our  home  owners 
and  our  farmers  and  enabled  them  to  save  their  bonoes  and  farms 
from  forecloewre,  to  aoq\ilre  new  homes,  and  to  borrow  money  to 
pay  their  debU.  at  more  reasonable  ratea  than  ever  before.  Unem- 
ployment has  been  aided  by  such  Government  enterprlaes  as  the 
W  P  A  and  the  C.  C.  C.  campa,  and  through  many  similar  activities. 
Labor  has  been  assisted  by  many  beneficial  maasurea.  and  the  man 
who  toUs  shares  the  beneficence  of  hto  Government,  and  has  the 
confidence  and  conaideration  of  hto  Oovemment.  along  with  aU 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Oommtosion.  through  the  regula- 
tion of  the  i«ue  and  sale  of  aeciirttlBB.  has  driven  many  raacato  out 
of  business  and  given  investors  a  protection  they  never  had  before. 

WhUe  there  are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  many  parts  of  the 
Bastem  Kemtopbere.  the  strong  determination  of  the  edmlnlKtra- 
tlon  Ui  stay  out  of  foreign  conflicts  and  to  preaerve  peace  baa 
rendered  a  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  that  baffles  all  human 
estimate.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  acoompllahmentB  of 
an  administration  that  has  rendered  aid  without  parallel. 

Well  may  I  say  in  thto  the  home  town  of  Congressman  Tatlo* 
that  hto  long  and  constructive  record  in  Oongreas  has  abundanUy 
Justified  the  action  of  hto  feUow  citisens  in  electing  and  reelect- 
ing him  to  Congress  so  many  successive  terms.  Thto  dean  of 
Congressmen  this  great  Denuxrat.  ever  alert  and  ever  diligent  to 
protect  the  beet  interests  of  the  West  whose  proWems  he  fully 
understands,  has,  by  following  the  leadership  of  Americas  great 
President,  restored  confidence  to  our  people  and  given  them  new 
faith  m  the  denvocratlc  processes.  

While  no  democracy  Is  wholly  perfect,  where  could  we  go  fr«n 
democracy?  Certainly  there  to  no  other  place  where  the  same 
measure   of  ftwedom,   equality   of  opportunity,   and   happiness   to 

Plato,  when  asked  If  there  was  any  plan  for  a  perfect  »*»*•  of 
for  an  Ideal  democracy,  remarked  that  a  pattern  for  a  perfect 
state  is  perhaps  stored  up  somewhere  in  heaven.  In  a  country 
like  ours  people  speak  through  poUtlcal  parties.  Political  parties 
are  actually  older  than  democracy.  The  first  political  party  in 
America  dates  from  the  Presidential  election  of  1796.  We  have  had 
many  political  parties  since  that  time.  They  passed  away  wb«i 
thev  o^aed  to  be  useful  instrumentalities  for  tbe  people.  The 
beet  way  to  serve  a  party  to  to  serve  the  people  The  Republican 
party  is  deteriorating  because  it  has  deserted  the  people.  It  to 
Incumbent,  therefore,  all  the  more  upon  the  Democratic  Party  in 
power  to  try  earnestly  at  all  times  tnily  to  represent  the  people, 
to  deserve  the  confidence  and  support  at  the  people.  We  miBt 
remember  that  the  people  are  riot  only  entitled  to  be  governed, 
they  are  entitled  to  bt  well  governed.  There  are  those,  unfortu- 
nately who  do  not  like  anything  that  any  party  does  that  does 
not  »vor  of  special  prlvUege.  But  this  to  not  democracy's  vnjy. 
Tt  Is  not  the  American  way.  It  to  not  the  people's  way.  "^ 
Democratic  Party  Is  committed  to  the  principle  o*  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  We  agree  with  Ariatotle.  who 
condemned  the  rale  of  tbe  few  as  more  pernicious  than  the  rule 
of  the  many  What  we  are  actually  experiencing  today  to  a  retn- 
camatlon  of  the  principles  of  a  sound  democracy.  Our  pe.rty  has 
always  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jeffereon  stood  for  equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  privileges  to  none;  but  never  before  have  these 
principles  been  translated  into  practical  operation  to  tbe  same 
extent  that  they  have  since  tbe  Incoming  of  the  Roosevelt 
admlntotration. 

Bright  hope  for  the  future  Mes  In  the  constructive  thought  of 
otir  young  people.  They  are  taking  a  greater  tnterest  In  the 
problems  of  government  than  ever  before.  They  are  not  In  a  state 
of  mental  rigidity,  and  are  qiilte  wUMng  to  get  outalde  of  the 
frozen  ruts  of  routine  thinking.  They  want  to  march  with  time, 
but  with  Intelligence,  In  a  spirit  of  democracy.  May  I  8*yjo  the 
young  Democrats  of  CJolorado  here  assembled  that  thto  to  stui  tne 
land  of  opportunity.  Do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  It  to  not.  There 
to  always  a  place  for  the  well  qualified  and  the  deaervlng  to  «rve. 
But  there  to  no  substitute  for  Inlttottve,  energy,  and  ability.  Mu- 
catlon  to  always  needed.  But  in  getting  an  education  do  not  f«r- 
get  to  leam  how  to  work.  Education  to  no  good  unless  It  teaches 
us  how  to  work.  And  In  learning  how  to  work  do  not  forget  to 
leam  to  serve  your  fellow  men.  Unless  you  do  you  will  never 
know  what  an  abundant  Ufe  means.  The  grade  of  any  demooacy 
Is  determined  by  the  sum  total  of  the  class  of  the  citizenship  that 
makes  up  tbe  democracy.  And  may  no  eelftoh  motive  ever  guide 
oiir  course.  Men  are  but  atoms  on  the  shores  ct  time.  >tony  are 
Uaeful  m  their  day  and  generation.    WhUe  it  to  laudable  that  they 


Aould  hope  to  transmit  their  poaatartorw  and  to  laava  a  good  name 
to  posterity,  it  will  be  remembered  that  posterity  In  time  paaeea 
away  and  to  soon  forgotten.  Only  great  and  eternal  princtpkea 
last  throu^  the  ages.  May  the  purpose  at  the  youth  of  thto  coun- 
try ever  be  to  establish  a  oomerstone  itor  a  democracy  that  will 
endure,  even  while  the  winds  of  time  s^'eep  clean  the  oenturlea. 


Our  Constitution— Yesterday  and  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  11  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5), 

im 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    ELBERT   D.   THOMAS.   OF   UTAH.   BXFOBS 
NATIONAL  LAWYEBiJ  GUILD 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  ol'  the  Recou>  an  addreas 
delivered  before  the  New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  National 
Lawyers'  Guild  on  Friday  evening,  April  8,  at  Hotel  Roosevelt, 
New  York  City,  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
TbomasJ. 

Tbere  being  no  objecUon,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tou  are  lawyers  and  I  am  not,  whldi  reminds  me  o<  one  of  my 
ezperioioes  In  speaking  before  the  Ariertcan  Bar  Aaeoetotlon.  X 
was  on  tbe  program  with  Dean  Boacoe  Pound,  of  Harvard.  It 
was  a  dinner  meeting.  The  gentleman  who  Introduced  me  did  not 
know  me  and  he  had  not  gone  to  any  trouble  to  And  out  anything 
about  me.  for  which  I  assure  you  I  rejoiced.  Before  my  turn  to 
speak  came,  he  leaned  over  and  told  me  what  be  was  going  to 
say,  and  among  tbe  things  he  mentioned  was  that  I  would  prob- 
ably be  elected  president  of  the  American  Bar  Aaeodatlon.  X 
looked  at  him  with  surprise  and  asked  lilm  where  he  got  that  tdea, 
and  he  said  he  read  It  in  the  morning  paper,  and  that  statantent 
did  appear  in  the  paper.  I  told  him.  iJiough.  that  I  thought  tha 
American  Bar  AssociaUon  would  not  choose  for  ita  president  some- 
one who  was  not  a  lawyer.  Then,  in  siarprtoe,  he  eald.  'Tf  you  are 
not  a  lawyer,  what  are  you  going  to  talk  about?"  I  repliad.  "I 
am  going  to  talk  about  law." 

If  I  should  be  asked  tonight  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about.  X 
would  make  the  same  reply;  but  you.  being  lawyers,  would  prob- 
ably afiWMPV  that  the  law  which  I  will  mention  to  not  the  kind  of 
law  that  you  work  with.  And  I  suppose  it  to  noi.  Those  of  us 
who  look  at  law  and  try  to  discern  hciw  it  woika.  do  not  become 
thoroughly  enraptured  with  all  of  Its  oonsequencea.  We  like  our 
Oovemment  as  you  do.  We  would  like  to  see  a  government  of  law 
and  not  of  men,  as  you  advocate.  But  we  know  that  that  la  no* 
possible.  Law  to  always  Impersonal:  government  can  never  ba 
anything  but  personal.  Therefore  a  hl|;h  and  mighty  slogan  which 
to  placed  In  the  minds  of  men.  like  tbe  one  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  made  part  of  a  constitutional  scheme,  beoomee  a  doeal- 
natlng  part  of  a  lawyer^  thought  and  rtock  in  treda.  It  to  damn- 
ing and  dulling  because  It  eets  forth  m  an  Ideal  that  which  can 
never  be.  .^   ^ 

My  thesto  tonight,  then,  tf  I  have  one,  to  that  we  ahould  be 
thotightful  about  thto  problem  which  to  of  concern  to  all  of  ua. 
The  American  Constitution  was  set  vp  honeatly.  ptnpoaely,  and. 
after  150  years,  we  must  say.  succestfully.  It  has  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  development  t>f  practtcally  all  of  our  In- 
stitutions. It  has  In  a  sense  made  ut  what  we  are,  and  foe  tha 
moat  part  that  vrhlch  we  are  to  good.  I,  like  you.  hold  wlthreyar- 
ence  our  constitutional  scheme.  I,  like  yon,  reallae  that  probahty 
In  the  history  of  man  genius  In  a  govemmental  way  never  eK- 
pressed  Itself  more  constructively  tJian  it  did  at  Philadelphia  la 
1787.  Tet  we  must  admit  that  certain  fundamental  ideas,  both 
about  law  and  about  government,  and  also  about  the  history  of 
human  and  political  InatltutionB.  dominated  the  thought  and 
the  actions  of  the  fathers,  so  that  the  Oonstltukm  reflecU  Its 
time.  That  It  has  been  able  to  endure  and  meat  the  Changing 
conditions  to  one  of  the  marveto  of  History.  A  rigid  Conatltutton 
seems  thoroughly  inconsistent  In  a  gyowlng  and  evolving  wortd. 
But  the  Constitution  has  grown  and  has  evolved  because  life, 
nature,  and  irtijwlcal  law  have  their  'iray  In  spite  of  any  rigidity 
placed  by  man  in  their  wake. 

Now  we  can  see  that  the  part  of  attt  Constitution  which  inade 
it  a  growing  InsUtutlon  instead  of  a  static  affabr  was  tbe  thwry 
of  review  written  Into  our  consUtutional  development  by  oiar  su- 
preme Court,  so  that  today  we  may  say  that  tbe  "Pirtt  ^dw 
genius  of  our  Federal  system  to  based  upon  the  theory  ofthe  M^a- 
mton  of  powers  whetrtn  the  repreaeotaUvw  of  the  people  rtian 
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tbe  law.  and  aa  alaetatl  Praktant  ataall  enforca  it  and.  in 
an\m  tbat  ttaa  Urtaf  ihall  not  ta  naiad  by  Uialr  dead,  or  tb« 
aniacnt  bound  by  tba  vlU  a<  tbv  paat.  a  Court  waa  wt  up  to 
Intarivat  and  in  tba  ll^ht  at  frorth  randar  a  prawnt  mtanlng. 
Ttiiw  a  ctatle  doeumant  beeama  i  llTlnf  arcanlan.  and  tbiu  we 
hava  an  Irtraltitlnn  of  our  Anaarlcka  eooatltutlanal  scheme. 

<Jut  of  tbla  baa  oonw  our  J^deial  iTStain.  Tha  Fedcr&l  aystem 
U  Amerlcm't  contribution  to  the  raid's  polltleal  thought.  It  \a 
nu>n  I  only  dlaoowed  mKoer  for  tba  pr<aaiT»tkin  of  aqtial  ad- 
Ta-itages  to  tha  indlTlduarin  a  govi  mmant  which  covers  a  vt2t  ter- 
nt-yrf  The  tbaory  to  that  tbat  atilch  rtprasenta  the  whole  shall 
taJce  care  of  tbOM  intereata  whlc  i  are  commnn  to  all,  but  that 
wk.ich  reprewnta  tba  part  shall  ta  u  care  (tf  those  interests  which 
ar>'  particular.  I  have  aid  adrleai  ly  that  the  Federal  syBtetn  Is  so 
tu  man's  only  tnvantlon  for  protei  ting  the  indlTidual  on  ma  equal 
baida  with  all  otbar  IndlTktuals  In  a  mighty  Nation  of  millions  of 
dl  laens  and  of  mlUlone  of  square  mUea.  There  are  bigger  fovem- 
m<-nts  on  eartb  but  in  them  there  U  not  the  chance  for  deioocracy 
on  the  beats  at  equality  of  the  Mu  iTldual  that  we  have  under  omi 
sy:>tem.  There  sra  no  democraclee  on  earth  which  over  their  entire 
expaaaa  attempt  to  maintain  th  it  eqxiallty  which  we  maintain 
here,  which  do  not  do  It  on  some    ederated  bads. 

Therefore,  our  Federal  system  li   one  great  barrier,  probably  the 

R(<ateat  of  all  barriers  we  have  Ir  America,  against  that  uh'versal 
ar  of  today:  the  slcgle-wUl  sta»  with  Is  dictatorial  technique. 
Cs.U  It  what  ycu  will,  fascism,  nail-tsm,  or  comniunism.  the  tech- 
nique of  administration  has  to  b(  the  «ame  In  a  single-will  state. 
All  long  aa  our  Federal  system  lai  ta,  and  there  la  no  evidence  but 
ttat  It  Is  going  to  last  .or  a  loag  time,  the  way  of  a  dictator 
wiuld  be.  indeed,  bard  In  America.  In  fact,  the  atuinmebt  of  a 
dlctatarahlp  Is  almoat  Impoaslbls  t  are.  And  If  a  slngle-wtll  govern- 
ment ever  cornea  In  America.  It  w1  il  not  come  throiogb  the  saedlum 
of  the  actions  at  men  who  have  >aen  elected  to  ofllce.  but  it  will 
ecma  as  a  raault  of  marching  fe  !t  and  usurpation  from  without 
ttoae  elfcted  cfBces.  He  who  baipa  most  about  the  fear  of  a  dic- 
tator m  Amertea  la  the  man  who  kdvoeatee  dictatorial  technique. 

Tbcae  are  the  barrlen  which  s;and  in  the  way  of  a  slqgle-wlU 
gtivemroent  in  America:  First  of  all,  our  Federal  system.  Think 
at  It.  There  are  40  sovereign  go  ramments  In  continental  United 
ti;ataa:   40  aaparata  consututloni :    40  csectitlvca.   each  with   the 

E>war  to  wnrr^fMi  troops  and  to  daolara  martial  law.  Tha  eltlaen 
each  at  theae  40  aoverslgntles  I  earn  an  allegiance  at  all  limes  to 
1.  auiee  elacUons  are  not  unl  ersaUy  timed  throughout  these 
4I>  aovarelgntlea.  the  opportunity  1  x  govammental  change  1«  almoat 
ODoaUnUy  open.  In  other  worli.  the  right  of  rebellion  has. 
Uvfo««b  alactlOM.  bean  lagalUM  so  extensively  tbat  tha  people 
sooMwbare  alBoat  all  the  time  a  a  expressing  that  right.  Thu  Is 
■  treoMndoualy  great  barrier  egali  wt  a  aingle-wUl  state. 

Tbra  thara  is  our  peeuUar  #nencan  political  party  schema. 
Partlas  In  Aasfloa  are  not  baaa<  upon  social,  class,  or  economic 
a  ma.  raeUl  t^raBMiMnt,  or  rtU  tloui  endeavor.  They  art  senti- 
■isntal  la  na«urt  and  thetr  otajaetlve  is  governmental  control. 
AoMrtea  has  bean  for  the  roost  lari  a  two-party  political  nation. 
That  alone  has  had  a  sublllalng  sffect  and  7«t  our  parties  are  not 
vlMt  ««  inmk  Xtmj  aft  We  in  wallty  have  wot  one  greal  Demo- 
a-alt«  Party  in  Ainarlra  and  ona  g  -aat  Wapubltean  Fartv  in  Aroeriea. 
0ai  ve  h»fa  «•  Daoiocratto  pantM  and  aom*  M  or  40  neavtbllran 

S^tl«i,    Ow?  Mrty  tf$Um.  jmnm,  p«ri«kM  ol  tht  r«l«»l  naiura 
t  «u?  CKiVffiliiitiit,    Tlita  mtMm  •  lUilIt  «tU  ilmott  iminwMible. 
tnan,  Ili4  |i«r|  of  H^f  AnMrhxi  iNiriy  lyitam  la  the  Hex  thai 

t4it4<M  In  Amtlltt  M«  ■•nilwtittl  Kffitt*    T)ifr«  %t*  1^9 
<M\4  III*  m  N0  IIM*  tttumfMl 
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jjower  between  the  nations  were  controlling  factors.  Then  fol- 
lowed Darwin's  mighty  Ideas — the  growth  principle;  the  ev<du- 
tionary  theory;  the  thought  that  man  went  forward  either  as  a 
iTSult  of  survival  after  contest  and  strife  or  that  he  naoved  for- 
'vard  as  a  result  of  mutual  aid  and  cooperation  with  his  neighbor, 
aithcr  of  these  two  great  theories,  acceptable  to  the  basic  evolu- 
tionary notion,  gave  us  the  idea  of  growth. 

Whenever  Condcrcefs  eighteenth-century  concept  of  progress 
•ipas  Jointly  used  w.th  either  the  Newtonian  balance  or  the  Dar- 
•vlnlan  change,  we  had  a  theory  of  advancement  either  through 
i^onstant  relations  or  as  a  result  of  forward -moving  growth.  States 
;uid  nations  thus  became  entitles  of  destiny  working  In  accordance 
with  a  divine  or  eternal  plan  to  accomplish  ptirpoaes  of  God  or 
Natiire  for  the  good  ol  man.  One.  you  see,  was  incidental  to  the 
Dther.  Without  the  concept  of  progress,  much  of  the  forward- 
looking  thinking  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  never  have  been 
indulged  In;  and  without  the  faith  which  the  concept  produced, 
and  which  gave  man  his  energy  to  explore  In  xuiknown  fields,  tha 
advancement  of  man's  cultvire  could  never  have  been  attained. 
At  the  end  of  this  great  period  of  thought,  perfectibility  of  man 
and  society  In  progressive  growth  did  more  to  make  modem  man 
vrhat  he  Is  and  to  make  modem  Institutions  what  they  are  than 
any  other  single  thing. 

Ancient  man  conceived  of  laws  capable  of  holding  man  and 
society  bound  to  the  same  habits  and  customs  for  generations. 
Change  was  deemed  economically,  socially,  and  religiously  an 
evil,  and  law  was  resorted  to,  to  prevent  It.  Confucius  wrote 
history  even  to  sustain  what  he  thought  to  be  proper  law  and  to 
"hold   men  for  2  000   years." 

Benjamin  Frar..klln  reflects  so  much  the  Newtonian  fundamental 
thought  that  he  hart  an  answer  for  almost  everything.  Under 
Newton,  If  we  found  the  proper  key.  we  could  open  any  lock.  If 
we  got  the  catise.  we  could  overcome  the  effect.  If  we  created 
the  perfect  law,  that  law  would  make  the  perfect  man.  The  euro 
of  society's  Ills  was  so  Elrr.p'.e  under  Newton  Ian -Influenced  Prankltn 
that  we  are  captivated  by  his  expres.'ilons  to  this  day.  Note 
"temperance  puts  wood  on  the  fire,  meal  In  the  barrel,  flour  In 
the  tubs,  money  In  the  purse,  credits  in  the  country,  contentment 
In  the  house,  clothes  on  the  children,  vigor  In  the  body,  Intelli- 
gence In  the  brain,  and  Eplrlt  in  the  whole  constitution."  The 
only  thing  he  left  out  was  a  balance  for  the  National  Budget. 
What  p>erfectlon  In  the  wake  of  one  good  habit.  Would  to  Ood 
It  were  true! 

Under  Nrwton,  Condorcet,  and  Darwin,  splendid  as  were  tha 
fruits  of  their  thinking,  we  got  no  fiu-ther  than  the  recognition  of 
change,  progressive  to  be  sure,  and  far  enough  away  from  tha 
binding  logic  of  the  post  to  free  us  from  the  dulling  notion  that 
man  was  made  for  the  law  ard  also  mnd«  by  the  law. 

Kmerson  tried  to  relieve  ua  of  thH  spell,  for  he  taught  "every 
law  and  uMige  was  a  man's  expedient  to  meet  a  p>artlcular  ease; 
that  they  are  all  Imltable  all  alterable;  we  may  make  as  good: 
we  may  make  better."  Philoeophers  saw  his  point  but  the  lawyers 
and  the  Judges  would  not,  They  knew  they  had  the  perfect  law 
and  man  and  Ma  eronomto  ne^ds  were  to  be  made  to  fit  It.  The 
ludgra  gul  themselves  bellevlni?.  amon|  other  things,  that  tha 
Conatltution  preacrtbed  that  agriculture,  manutactvire,  and  mln< 
Ing  were  purely  local  alTaira,  and  ihia  in  spile  of  the  fa«t  that  tha 
CX>nstitiitinn  laid  down  the  rule  of  free  trade  between  the  Stalaa, 
and  In  iplie  of  the  (vtrthor  fam  that  many  autee  were  produolnii 
suruluiMM  in  one  or  all  u(  ihs««  thre«  basic  eeonomlf  aotlvUlsa,  ana 
thai  boin  maiuifaotMrliig  aiuI  mimnii  w><re  urganlaed  on  a  Nation* 
wide  wMile  That  nil*  af  law  waa  itut  amuitf  snuuiti  to  mail*  uve? 
Aur  )ndU*Vlia)  lUe,  and  imnciihinji  (tad  U>  Ureak  /^wd  it  dtd  Ur«sak. 
1  UU  you  iltai  ««  a  lu«i«uu>iU  f*i^  utiuiiia  and  U  will  lutt  aveii 
ikltiaui  MiiaiUhm  um  a  ««>«i  ttiio  vwUt>n  I  said  wMticit^mM  l\«d  ta 
live  t)«H|kM»M  uuf  r\il«  >4  Iavw  wn«  \\\i\  UaciHt  an  iHiMManuvi  laou,  1  woi 
«>Ua«M«U  wiUi  au«m(uuti<  tu  d«>»iiuy  tutr  i\)uaiui«  mn 
)Siiital<a  Vk«((  «iH  *«<y  i|«hi  I  «ut  u*H\§  luvt  Imiali  m\\\  uur  M^warlM 
I  »«f  U»%  (iiu(  i(4HV  \  itMVw  iv.iii.ai«>u  i|«4i  iM  Am||Iv4-«h«v4H  mid  Am«r|i 
fltW  mmill^V  (WMiv<U  lt)t«  ^.<U^tt  U4  ^^W<M|  ll^o  hM(4«UM«  T\\U  u| 
►MWI**    U   MUt-      All   l'»*    U..t   l4(4v.M»un  \»HtUS»|>^  \\\  tU  H^HtU\l«U4i 

I  iih»(  i^wJi  iM  lu  4hUm«.mmh-m    iM.v.|»  mu  u\,¥[\  M  '\m\[  shuU  m\ 


iHkit  ^(•rkMv'fi  p*"  hh\  juuiiHi  Ml  \mn  WMi'  i^««i| 
hm  UtM  iHImiMihm  hn<t$  iimh«»ui  ••»(>»•♦  Hn»u  y^M  m\»[*  \\\m 
h»  istWHt  will  «»mI  mmW*  lit*  Hm|  hhh  ^hIHi  III 


Ml  ft^m   \\smi\\   U  (tiill  vulii^     ,, 

(it  •Hfllltlf  tWI^Himi  M  «   »»«l()l   h(   »>»H'«HIM||   Ui 

fi»H«ti  hI  i  imrUHMiiit  iMtni    nii|»l»  wi(»'   ""  ' 
kiHWar  ^tt  U«  li  UiM  |tMW«»  Hi  iia«tfti|f 
mI  UmUI  ri*l|»<HlM|  IH  ^H|H*H  M  b«  liw 
111  |4HWf<>  «H  Ul  I*  \\\f  |HiW»«*  hi  l\*nih 


liiiiiii,  \h\\»  MHHi 


K" 


\\  hI  ^»h'«himm  m  »WMm»HM  iii  hI' 
Miiiiiiy  HMr  rmm\  m\m 


m*  *»%«»ffW|f  M  I  Hila  Hf  In*  U  m  MiMMi  HH^sfi  r  MhijHif  Hitft. 
I«llj»m  fl  m  M«lMi  iHiWM  U«HH  iIhm  lltd  lUtamaHi  'jmk  ♦Ii4 
iyilV  \*^  »H^m  MlHIMlf  Is  HIMH's  i»t|l«f  NlHiy  '  PHVtf  «  MsAhIUhH 
Hf  hllHt4H  ffaiMMHi  iMiailH*  wltut  «  ilAlailiaHV  illfH  M  Mill  lillN<lf«*li 
lUf  tm«  m(  mtf  rw*a»t»  |viaM»«4  Ih  «  i(ias«HMM|  hMIhIMH  WmuIiI  A$ 
rffWMW  IM  H*  ImiHal  i»MM»-hialHWi' 
"if  lf«M«HHi  Hf  «!«■  MMKW  rttaw  HH|  |HPl\H«  Ihi  rlih*  (rt  IrtHiH  ini 

Gimti  H  \m\[¥*  wiiiM^ti  pvariimsMiii  rmirltUMii.  II  li  •  m»mmm 
rail  11  rr<M#iifN  *' 
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Freedom  to  anyone,  person  or  corporation,  could  never  be  quite 
that  or  society  could  not  last.  And  a  great  attorney  pleading  a 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  uses  the  same  sloganized  approach: 

"For  you  cannot  divorce  In  this  field  the  author  from  his  prod- 
uct. •  •  •  What  Is  written  Is  the  news,  and  tba  man  who 
writes  It  Is  utterly  inseparable  frmn  it." 

This  is  mixing  and  mingling  persons  and  things.  Slavery  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mixing  and  mingling  of  persons  and  things. 
You  can  buy,  sell,  and  own  a  manuscript  but  you  cannot  buy,  sell, 
and  own  the  author. 

Still  I  like  reasoned  law.  But  It  Is  the  premise  behind  the 
reasoning  that  counts,  and  It  la  tbe  Idea  behind  the  pn-emlse  that 
I  am  talking  about  tonight.  We  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  feel 
that  we  alone  have  bad  reasoned  law.  That,  of  cotirse,  is  not  true. 
Logic,  to  be  sure,  was  developed  In  both  the  east  and  the  west 
during  periods  of  decline,  and  otir  rushing  to  logic  today  probably 
Is  a  sign  that  we  are  passing  through  such  a  period. 

In  this  coimection  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  an  actual  case 
which  Illustrates  in  a  rather  vague  way.  to  be  sure,  the  point 
which  I  am  trying  to  make.  Reasoned  law,  or  the  law  which  Is 
based  upon  reasonable  deduction.  Is  found  In  every  step  In  the 
following  case:  The  partnership  Idea  grew  up  In  the  west  la 
one  way  and  In  the  east  In  quite  a  different  way.  A  partner- 
ship in  China  never  becomes  a  single  entity.  The  individuals  who 
are  party  to  a  partnership  always  maintain  definite  and  particular 
rights  and  individual  property  Interest.  For  example.  If  four  per- 
sons In  China  share  a  safe  and  have  access  to  its  contents,  they 
do  not  have  merely  fovir  keys  to  the  same  lock,  but  they  have 
four  separate  locks,  and  the  safe  can  never  be  opened  until  all 
four  are  present.  Carrying  this  reasoning  to  Its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion, four  Chinese  partners  invested  In  cotton.  They  stored  the 
cotton,  then  discovered  that  It  was  being  damaged  by  rats. 

After  a  conference  the  four  invested  in  a  cat.  each  paying  his 
share,  and  In  order  that  the  Individual  Interest  of  each  might 
remain  each  man  became  the  owner  of  a  particular  leg.  The  cat 
burned  one  of  its  paws.  Th&t  was  not  tbe  concern  erf  all  four. 
That  was  the  concern  only  of  the  ftartner  who  owned  the  bximed 
paw.  Tbe  partner  treated  the  bum  by  applying  salve  to  It  and 
wrapping  up  the  paw  with  a  big  bandage.  The  cat  then  got  too 
near  to  the  fire,  causing  the  salve  and  the  bandage  to  catch  on 
fire;  and  the  cat,  in  itf  excitement,  rushed  to  the  cotton,  setting 
It  on  fire,  and  thus  It  waa  destroyed.  The  owners  of  the  three 
un burned  legs  brought  sxdt  against  the  owner  of  the  injured  paw 
for  the  loss  they  had  sustained  to  their  particular  Interests  In 
the  cotton  as  a  result  of  the  fire.  Tbe  caae  went  to  court  and 
the  Judge  heard  the  argtunent.  He  handed  down  a  reasoned 
decision,  and  he  did  it  In  this  vray:  It  is  true,  he  reasoned,  that 
It  was  the  Injured  paw  that  set  tbe  ootton  afire.  But  It  waa 
the  other  three  paws  that  carried  the  flaming  bandage  to  tbe 
cotton.  Therefore  the  plaintiffs  were  as  rasponslble  for  tha  fire 
as  the  defendant,  and  damages  were  not  allowed.  That  ended 
the  caaa.  and  no  ons  can  object  to  tbe  kiglo. 

Tbe  point  X  want  to  make  ia  that  law  ends  with  tbe  decision  ta 
tbe  Bast,  but  with  ua  much  UtlgaUon  has  Ita  beginning  in  tha 
raaioning  of  a  previous  cast. 

I  An\  not  condemning  tha  use  of  rwuKm.  but  I  do  condemn  tba 
buUding  of  futtira  law  upon  deduottona  mad*  la  tba  euatatnlng  of 
a  daoision.  When  law  dsala  with  abrtraoUoai  Uk*  freadom,  tvan  If  II 
U  called  a  pnoUoal  roaUty,  frttdom  ramalni  siaetly  wbtrt  u  waa 
bafora  tb>  asetilon  waa  mad*.  Tha  jihyaloal  or  IdaaJ  facta  oonirol< 
■ul  lbs  raaaoaad  out  daduotlon  may  do  iMtini  harm  to  tha  paoplali 
valMieinf  If  %  oourt  U  eonindM  by  an  uninia  daAnmon  ' 
upcm  a  VoMury  ol  %  luiMtM»»nuU  law  maiaoft  of  «  Vhaory 
VuKiA  an  aottiM  1%vi^ 

fwe  \\\*  nufpoaa  ol  %\^\*  •fantivf'a  AMrtaa,  I  havt  haan  ^ntna  la 
make  Mia  jmM  Ihai  »do|aly  huUli  tta  iMaijnoailon  fn  \U  ^aUoni 
Mpwii  M\iwfl 
li  »*•««»• 
V^m)i  H\^  in 

m  wwi»H  sMi  m^\myi  ^^p^^^.y^^*f^y 

•>afm«   t«tt»W)Hi 

m  HiinHi*  K  M^**  *^)« 
III  ♦•MiHP  mif  M\i  fijHrt, 

ifMlMM(HI*M  Nf  •  MtlMff . 

Will  kiHiMt  ill  }mmhf»  iw  WywiH  >hiiyf*ii  ,li  wjiIJmijmi  iHf.iwfi 

UMMH  IH*  MINM,  U  Wli)  tliVilif  |»M  MllHH  iMJl  •Uif,  »»  Will  HiW 


•Jwiwjim'ivis 


^«  m  m  m^  p*  mv^^m  w  hmiKI*' 


f'WalHMl  mu  imiiial 
HMHi'aH  jIftH  fl  m  WtfTli. 


ttifff  hitv«  iH^H  ihrii  ifHt  «#hMpi 

Cnrli,  ikv  inatRii 
^  mi»  iff,  imin  m  MwviRi  i        ,     , 


inf  innian  ann  in* 


■imiMin    Naiiia 


fm  mi*  iff,  mk  m  MwviRi  iiiii  ammih.  tiiif 


»«}L'wVxl'!liwA^%^'^i^*ShW^^      iiruiiHii  ifi  Niiitvt  Via 


have  less  effect  upon  the  Chinese  world  than  anywhere  else  beeausa 
the  Chinese  have  asstmied  the  relative  idea  from  the  beginning  la 
much  of  their  thinking.  They  have  a<ivocated  the  gospel  of  tba 
mean,  and  in  all  their  thinking  they  hiive  never  gotten  outaide  of 
man  in  nature.  The  Chinese  malntaln'Ml  for  centuries  the  theory 
that  "the  voice  of  the  people  Is  the  voice  of  Heaven."  We  had  tba 
sanM  Idea  in  the  late  Roman  and  ciarly  European  periods  of 
thought  and  we  have  It  today  as  a  political  concept  in  America. 
But  In  each  place  while  the  words  are  tiimilar  the  thought  behind 
them  Is  different.  In  China  "the  voice  of  the  people  Is  the  volea 
of  Heaven"  actually  and  literally  means  that,  because  If  It  Is  tba 
voice  of  the  people  It  Is  the  voice  of  Hes.ven,  for  Heaven  was  always 
Influenced  and  controlled  by  living  men.  The  Kuropean  notton 
assumed  that  man  In  his  nature  was  closely  allied  to  Ood  la  bla 
nature  and  that  ultimately  man  woiiltl  reflect  that  nature.  Our 
American  thinking  Is  in  accordance  with  the  European  thought 
and  In  addition  a  ratlonaliaed  argument  in  support  of  Um  tbaory 
that  the  democratic  method  Is  Heaven's  method  and  tbat  demoo> 
racy  can  be  Jxistlfled  therefore  as  a  bearenly  principle. 

India  has  brotight  the  eternal  prooeaiies  in  a  metaphysical  senaa 
Into  all  her  system  of  thinking.  Socially  and  reUgioxjaly  sha 
has  been  so  Intolerant  and  class  conscious  that  the  relative  Idea 
when  applied  to  society,  to  law  and  to  custom  may  become  tba 
foundation  stepping  stone  for  her  out  of  the  social  and  religious 
bonds  which  hold  her.  Caste,  of  oouise.  has  to  be  absolute.  It 
cannot  be  relative.  The  tempering  influence,  therefore,  of  the 
idea  of  relativity  may  break  these  chains  grown  harsher  with  tba 
centuries.    An  idea  Is  tbe  only  thing  that  wlU. 

With  tu,  heirs  as  we  are  tj  the  thinking  which  has  .ilwajra 
been  related  to  the  Idea  ol  the  higher  absolute  perfection,  call  It 
God  if  you  wish,  or  think  of  its  medium  of  operation,  revelation. 
If  you  so  desire.  Influences  will  come  slowly.  Tbe  flat  of  a  perfect 
law-giver  has  been  so  much  a  procetis  of  otir  thinking  that  it 
has  been  unquestioned.  So  much  have  we  been  partakers  of  this 
fundamental  reasoning  that  even  to  this  day  we  have  thoughtless 
ones  who  tell  us  that  there  cannot  be  an  International  law 
because  we  have  no  international  law -giver.  Our  reaaonlng,  our 
social  conflicts,  our  constitutional  law  systems,  our  graded  law, 
with  its  system  of  appeal  to  higher  authority,  all  end  in  this  great 
fundamental  notion  of  the  flat  and  the  ultimate  fiat-issuer.  Tha 
premises  behind  the  legal  processes  of  our  American  constitutional 
system  all  reflect  this  age-old  habit  cf  thought.     The  system  la 

?:ood  but  It  stands  in  need  of  a  tempering  Influence  to  remove  It 
rom  the  realm  of  the  absolute. 

We  have  much  to  overcome.  There  Is  our  Hebrew  experience, 
otir  Greek  experience,  our  Mohammedan  experience,  and  our  Chris- 
tian experience,  each  of  them  acceptl.ag  the  abaolute  pertectloa. 
Thus  the  theory  of  relativity  will  have  a  greater  struggle  with  ua 
than  In  middle  or  eastern  Asia.  But  it  will  ultimately  oecome  tha 
controlling  thought  underlying  moat  of  our  conclusions.  And  tt 
will  be  found  that  it  will  not  be  desti-uctive  of  anything  that  wa 
call  dear  today.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  It  will  noagnlfy  and  enlarga 
the  good  already  gained.  It  will  merely  modify  our  attltudaa  and 
tamper  our  approachaa.  It  will  add  I'espaet  for  our  inatltutlona 
and  reverenoa  for  our  fuadamantal  lucloms  ba  tbey  eoaoarnlaf 
attbor  Haavaa  or  earth. 

Let  ua  pauaa  for  a  moment  aiid  use  our  own  constitutional  hla- 
(ory  to  Uluatrate  f\uth«r  nvy  point.  Under  the  thaory  of  rela- 
tivity our  Conatltution  will  fn  vary  doad  attain  Marahail'a  draam 
and  endure  Tor  the  agaa  beoauaa  It  will  eaaae  to  be  eonatdarad  tha 
mere  aymbol  of  aovareignty  of  ita  Neatonian-lnflunnpad  itmaa,  ot 
tha  llvlai  lav  of  tha  Daratnlan  parioil.  It  will  for  tha  Mat  %mi 
orator  remain  both  of  these  bvit  to  ihem  will  be  adoad  a  new 
alHnlftoanea  of  uaefuineaa  papahle  (4  lM>lnM  not  only  the  paoplei* 
umt««ittf  but  ilan  tha  m»«ium  thioMiih  whtah  thf  paonla  thai) 
ivvam  \\\M  4aalrad  mM  Maw^aulan  lamienpe  mm*  li  thi  aymteot 
u|  i  Mirlef>tf(t  vAm  Pirwt»la»\  i>»a«rif  nauaad  It  w  heowwf  ^Pf 
"^♦»Hir|w»il»i  wwl  M  WW  nitlrail  uMUtXi  flHimwm  jijttMiM 
mavliAAta  li  tV«  i»«HH)Hm)«w  w  m  |wn|M»  w  m  mmf^mwmS 

W  Tfff If  BHriiHiPe; 

vThmmsf  IH  \m  fm  rt  |i«WHW#Hki  i. 
mhiWwUmvI  HI  mi  mmm  Mmv, 
MMUit  iH«l  VkMMMM  mm  Mm  , 


m  hiV«  i  WMHIHM  (Hf  fHi  I  ,    . 


will  HiV«  i 

mm  mkH 
mm  m\i 


inn  %\  *9nm 

nil  a  npw  wWlfWil'f' 

iljl  imMHa  Hwi 


fHi^tiil  HI  M|Mi»iUHn  mk 
'fH  mil  Hiw  wyii  il  mmi  . 

m  MMt.  wt  will  Khi)  \m\  »Hi  WlMlMfll 

HOW  m»ittiNit  will  mm»  tat  ihi 
iWN.  'niili  wi  miif  #ihi 
I  limi  wHin.  mm 


IN  mm  mmmm. 


mm*  Hi»^.i)N  !k«  (|M*  **^  |H*H  Ih 


\M»  MM  wiu  vm\n  iN« 

nuk:A»nAm     Llaaak      liia||ii      IkttttAA     llili     aJluftll 

--    .  wvriM  ifitti  nufi  i^ffi  pp  wfpfi 

tHHMiHihiriit  tHi  »i»li. 

MMttaii«a 


Ml  ^Hi  tHHMlHWIl  ft  m 

m  m«»mm  \mm*i  %f  Tlf  I  imiii 


iftiiiy 


iLsrWuiJ  wtSj  r  A;?krn.w»!T?..ti 


1    '^. 


'5 
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■Hin  Ui4  ItM 

■MOl     U  la  viMi    «•  h*v* 

voM  tor  ttM  t4Ma  mi 
nonf  10  It*  fermaalM*  fou  taav* 
or  ■iHapmlOT  |o«  h«ir»  ' 

Uniuid  auiM.    Tta*  ilBiaOTitli 
ikail  IMM  pow  le  la 


tiMt 


ilMU)  iM<* 


, ^ ^»i  mvm  hM  • 

•D  o(Mnpl«(«lf  tatf  to  uaivcrMllf 
Ptar  Ukto  ■itttltatton  I  0e  aa*  ' 
wMinvy     Hm   oBUft*   Imw   c 
IMW  mmmtt\»u4  thfilr  out  m4 
part,  antf  ttM  P*^fni  (W««tum 
III  nuMifrtiif  •*!•  IM»  •«p»«irti>i 
ri     TM   ■ina»AUi  MUMvAMNnl 
It  to.  thfti  "Oon«rMi  ilMU) 
„     MMMMA.   ffwa   wtMtowr 
Moola    tnd  ih«  IIMm  te** 
(•itf  II  MMM,  "trwi  WtUM«V«f 
MkUon  of 

tti«  •«» 

•f  ■tow«  or  pall 
MUffw  darlvai 

W*  ilMuM  aonaal  Ma  laati 
vtitah  Hava  |r«»«n  up  in  our 
nmmw   Ika  tUiina   w^MH 
plMi  won  florUMi  poraoiM  in 
m%  M  lonaAaiarMa  oIUim  taa 
•nial  in  nm  fattrf  feaiy  polHM 
toaahli^  ifoup  of  our  oounMr 
•rianoa  ol  thfaiunjual  tea  — 
atir  Wa^py.  Pa<laral  flSoiaia  _ 
ta  tha  ramaval  o(  ittia  aanual  or 
wa  wa  fovammant 

eaanot  wnrtTt  if 
out  for  ttii  taamption 
■Murttiao  ibouUI  ooft 
■aeurtUM  Tal  wo 
wttbotti  raaort  to  a  . 
would  R  oonatttuUonal 
tba  aourta.  Um  ■tataa.  and  our 
Iha  Mxtaafith  amtotfmantr 

Our  laabUitjr  lo  rootUx  alinpla 
ter  an  inUrpraUUon  of  our  - 
nt  a  roal  aaad  raUtar  than  od 
I  feava  oOarad  m  tba  BanaM  a 
mm.    now  lat  ua  lat  wbat  you 


fattorjly 


lUltd 


hi  v« 
unafe  a 
oooitituU*  nal 
amandnant 


•Ha  gk\tm»4  Hooian  taatuu- 

tJ^Malton  a*  pavart  navar  m»ani 

wparaialy    for  ihrn  t*)u 

t  BinTrl  thraa  run^^toiM  t>(  cm* 

to  lupplT  t**"  •''•^  "' 

_,  thrar  4Ufor«int  ■|)har»«     It 

aamony  that  wa  hBv«  novw^n- 

wavtMif   10   anta«ont«n   that 

U  I  ■ubntitut*  th«  Onwk 

a  elaarar     Wltan  you  h«ttv  har- 

'  iretiy  *    Wlwo  yotj  h«»«  <li«*»»r' 

*y- 

point  paruoularty     Tha  pmipU 

to   UM   Ccmatlttitlnn    of    th* 

ndmant  pro»i4«i     "Th**  Con- 

oollact  taaaa  on  Inontna*    rrnm 

y   tn  tha   hlaiory   oT   e<tr*illtu- 

baal€  law  bocn   muttUtMi   quita 

M  hat  tha  otataanth  Mnohdmant 

any  frmip  or  claM  tn  our 

, -ad    thair    pari     ih#   ivopl* 

iha  ■talaa  hava  eonlrttnjiad  thatr 

t  itaatf  ha«  eontrmutM)  |t«  part 

of  tha  pooplo'i  viil  on  tiha  tub< 

no  konftr  mvana  what  it  ray* 

r  ta  lay  and  eotlait  ta>M 

artirad "     Th«    rourta.    tha 

thla   •manrtmani   to   that 

aouraa  dartvMt  unlaaa  thf  tmutm 

\  )tidta«. '  or  trcim  Whatavar 

■  happ*M  to  bo  aalartMi  nf  oeMmtn 

llilaJ  tuMlTtotono   of    ■tataa"    m 

jaliM  tho  auurao  happ^iM  to  bo 

id  bf  toma  §tata  ' 

aatto  of  an  undamoonitif  natura 

damtairaay      I  would  Ilk*  tn 

.^taltoiM  havo    ottamptad    to 

body  polltia  by  ■tnflihi  tham 

tM"tp^tb*>     Thart  la  noihtnf  mora 

ihan  that  tha  fraai  i»ub»l«'-aeh«ol 

ainftad  out  oach  yaar  aa  bana- 


eur 


Tha  oOtoora  of  our  Army  and 
tad  ^ldfaa  would  all  rt)oioa 
tlc!laiB  which  thay  gat 

OD   thia  parttetilar  l|U«iatlnn 
mupa    in    that    dantocfacy    art 
Bound  aoonocnlca  danntnd   that 
to  eompata   with   ta«*asainpt 
to  aolvo  thu   iimpla   quaation 
amandmant,   and  what  good 
do  in  tha  Itfht  of  what  w». 
own  Oovammant  hara  dona  with 


inJuatloaa  of  thla  typo  auraly  oalla 

cdnatltutlonal  ayatam  ou  th«  baala 

it§  baau  of  an  abaulula  prahlbltlon 

ilmpla  r«oady  to  thia  groaa  m)ua- 

;  Kwytra  do  with  it  or  to  11. 


Wli7  I  Voted  For  Uic  RMrfanixation  Bill 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NIW  YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 


rrktef.  Aprat.liit 

Ifr.  CBl^R.  Mr.  Bpmke  >,  this  itateineiit  ts  partlculmrly 
made  to  nofwer  the  many  o  MnmtmlcaUoDS  X  have  receiyed 
iDdtcatlTe  of  opposlUon  to  ttai  bill. 

Do*  to  ftatemenU  that  th  ■  bill,  even  aa  amended,  would 
create  a  dictatarahip.  that  It  vonld  intcrlerc  especially  with 
the  rt^ts  of  reUgiotia  denom  nations  to  educate  thelx  youth, 
f^n^  maoy  other  statements,  which  hare  no  basis  fotmded 
upon  fact.  I  am  stating  herewith  my  views  to  shoaa  why  I 
befiere  that  the  features  of  t  ils  bfll  would  promote  efficiency 


mod  ecooomy  in  our  Federal 
pair  any  of  the  principles  of 


3ovemment  and  in  uo  way  im- 

, democratic  government. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  tie  House  UH  differs  completely 
tram  the  Senate  bilL  Subst  mtial  changes  have  been  made. 
No  democratic  right  of  tie  American  people  has  been 
I  shall  be  pleas  Bd  to  send  my  critics  a  ocpy  of 
I  hasar  1  the  gueas  ttiey  have  not  read 


tht  bill — 13  pagf"  1  pr«»«um<'  slao  Ihay  hsvf  not  Ptad  tht 
report  Bcconipanylna  ii  40  pagr*.  It  U  Indeed  Quito  easen- 
iiaJ  to  have  rrad  both  lo  uniler»und  adequately  the  many 
liarrva  of  lhi«  t>iU 

A    il   MMA*T     or     TUX     UOV\*     ll«0««ANtaunOK     »U.J. 

Pprmll  me  U)  "tau*  that  the  Houjw  rrorianisatlon  bill, 
which  dlffpnt  front  thi*  H*natP  Wll.  ron«mt»  of  flvt  ltrm«; 

r\t!sl.  II  ptnnii-s  Uw  Prcfiidcni  lo  have  three  addlUonal 
aeci.tarlea.  nmlcitig  nix  in  ail.  No  one  wiU  object  to  theae 
nac<<Muiry  aaiiliiianta, 

Second  It  gtv»'«  an  npixirtunity  for  the  development  of 
civil  aervlci'— *»<)  thul  Guvfi tuncnt  eruploy»»c»  can  gain  reward 
for  mrrltoriouji  siervicr  rendered  to  the  Oovemment.  It  pro- 
vldeH  for  thr  r«»orguniwition  and  improvemenl  of  adminU- 
iratlon  of  the  civil -acrvice  lawa.  and  the  cxteniion  of  the 
cla.-»alfled  civil  arrvur.  I  tni  in  receipt  of  commuiUcaUons 
from  the  rivll  irrvlc*'  cmployaaa'  nrBaiilsuttlons  rndoralng 
this  principle,  and  thcar  riiiployrpB,  whojie  ktandardi  of  liv- 
ing are  dapcnUmi  uiH>n  auch  a  rnett*ure,  favor  it.  Tha  fol- 
lowing ara  a  f««w  <j(  iho  organixatton*  lavonng  It;  United 
National  Aaaortatlon  Powt  Ofl^ce  Ckrkit,  FVderatlon  of  Archl- 
trcu.  EnglnecTi,  Chtjrnuta,  uiid  Trchnlciutiii  Federal  Work- 
rra  o(  America,  A/norican  FadrraUon  of  Oovernmenlal 
impioyaaa;  Nutional  A«iMK<lailnn  of  Poatal  iuparviaors; 
Natiotial  Ft«dprntion  of  r»«rtcral  Eniployeei;  Ualtsd  Federal 
Workers  of  Amcricu.  Railway  Uboi  ExpcuUve  Aaaoclatlon. 
and  aoorei  of  other  national  oriantratiorui 

T^ie  only  principal  chwnur  i«  thul  ih*^  bill  will  provldt 
one  admlulstraior.  who  will  bo  apiwlnicU  for  IS  yearn,  In- 
stead of  a  bipartlaan  board  of  ihri^.  At  tha  prtM*nl  time, 
adminiatratom  ar*-  politirally  appointed  rvety  4  year*  »ub- 
)ecl  to  removal  itny  tlmf  at  Prenidrntml  will.  The  point  in 
favor  of  one  adminutrator  u  that  he  wuuld  be  named  for  15 
years,  and  he  would  be  immune  from  political  oontamtna- 
tlon.  However,  It  la  a  conlmveniial  matter,  with  a  number 
of  people  for  and  a  number  of  petjple  against  It.  This 
diange  was  recommrndfd  by  a  Republican  President,  namely 
Hoover,  in  1933.  and  Mronsrly  nupporli^d  by  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  Service  CommlMlon.  There  will  also  be  a 
Civil  Si-rvic-  Advi.vijy  Board  of  seven  members,  who  will 
exercise  inveitinatory  and  advisory  authority,  and  serve  as 
a  safeguard  of  the  mfrlt  fryttem.  Those  members  will  be 
choacu  from  bunine».s.  Uidu.sti-y.  labor,  education,  and  other 
walks  of  life,  and  wiU.  of  necessity,  be  interested  In  the 
promotion  of  an  efficient  civil  service. 

Third.  It  creates  a  general  welfare  department  that  will 
look  after  the  welfa/e  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  general  welfare  department  will  be  composed  of  29 
existing  welfare  agencies  that  are  today  operating  independ- 
ently and  overlapping  each  other's  functions.  These  will  be 
in  one  department  with  a  new  member  of  the  Cabinet.  It 
does  not  add  one  additional  division  that  does  not  exist.  A 
general  welfare  department  functions  as  a  unit  In  most  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  in  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  even  in  our  own  city  of  New  York.  There  can 
be  no  contention  that  our  democratic  form  of  government 
will  be  destroyed  by  such  a  change.  The  28  now  independ- 
ent agencies,  sprawling  in  all  directions,  miist  be  united. 

Fourth,  jyxe  bill  proposes  to  reorganize,  in  addition, 
133  existing  agencies  and  departments  of  the  Oovemment 
overlapping  each  other,  m  order  to  bring  about  efiQciency 
and  economy,  and  distribute  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies under  12  major  departments.  These  133  new  agencies 
have  grown  and  developed  as  a  result  of  economic  changes 
during  the  past  10  years.  Suppose  you  had  a  business  with 
133  departments,  the  heads  of  which  refuse  to  coordinate- 
many  of  whom  thumb  their  noses  at  each  other — you  would 
lose  no  time  in  reorganizing  your  business  on  a  more  efficient 
basis.  This  reorgamzation  principle  has  been  recommended 
by  nine  different  President  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson.  Coolidge,  and  Hoover. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  reorganizes  these 
133  agencies  into  12  different  departments,  before  this  change 
can  be  enacted  into  law  it  must  be  approved  within  60  days 
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by  the  ConireM  of  tht  United  BtAttt;  so  that  CongreM  Is  not 

abdicating  any  of  lU  constitutional  authority. 

CongreM  will  have  tht  lait  say.  No  tort  of  reorganisation 
can  be  had  without  our  consent.  New  York  State,  under 
Hon.  Alfred  I.  Smith,  rtcofniied  u  an  ouutandlng  student 
of  government,  carried  out  a  reorganliatlon  of  onrlapplng 
bureaus  and  agenoiee  of  the  State  government  In  lOM,  and 
there  was  no  furor,  but  praise  for  this  worthy  change,  which 
consolidated  180  administrative  agencies  into  20  nnr  units 
and  promoted  efficiency  and  eoonomy  In  the  government  of 
the  SUte  of  New  York.  When  one  consldors  the  old  New 
York  State  government  structure  of  ISO  different  bureaus, 
boards,  and  departments  and  compares  It  with  the  modem, 
orderly  arrangement  of  11  well-organised  departments  under 
the  direction  of  the  Oovemor,  with  two  aides— separately 
elected  offlctals— It  certainly  seems  that  reorganisation  of 
the  Frdrral  Oovernmunt  would  be  logical. 

Fifth.  Another  feature  of  the  reorganisation  bill  is  the 
ofnce  of  the  Comptroller  General.  The  Comptroller  Oen- 
erar.i  Office  was  eitabllshed  tn  1931.  There  has  been  much 
conlrovcrky  as  to  whether  this  office  has  functioned  properly. 
No  roporU  have  been  mtde  for  16  years,  and  there  has  been 
hostility  between  the  Comptroller  and  Congress.  The  new 
bUl  will  set  up  an  Auditor  Oeneral.  Who  will  be  reiponsible 
to  Congress,  and  the  Comptroller  General  responsible  to  the 
President.  In  this  way  Congresi  will  obtain  an  Independent 
audit  of  the  settlement  and  adjuitment  of  aocounU  and 
claims.  Under  the  present  regime  we  do  not  know  at  the 
pnd  of  the  year  whether  a  department  has  or  has  not  spent 
all  itums  appropriated.  We  do  not  know  whether  It  has  been 
properly  ipent,  That  evil  will  now  be  cured.  The  Auditor 
Ocnorul.  responsible  to  ui.  will  keep  ui  Informed.  At  present 
CongrrsA  cannot  get  an  Independent  audit. 

A  mont  vicious  attempt  has  been  made  to  Inculcate  In  the 
mlnd.i  of  the  people  that  this  bill  would  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  Catholics  to  educate  their  youth.  This  Is  false.  I 
have  gone  carefully  Into  this  quesuon.  I  have  always  rt- 
spected  the  rights  of  people  to  worship  without  restriction 
their  respective  religions,  and  I  herewith  state  that  I  would 
rather  resign  as  a  Member  of  Congress  than  vote  to  enslave 
the  youth  of  any  faith.  The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor 
Michael  J.  Ready,  general  secretary.  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference.  Washington.  D.  C.  says  as  follows: 

The  chairman  of  tha  admlnlstratlTt  board.  National  Catholic 
Walfara  Oonfaronce.  Archblahop  Edward  Mooney,  haa  BUthorir4>d 
me  aa  general  aecretary  to  aay  that  tha  adminlatratlve  board, 
National  OathoUo  Walfara  Confarenoa.  has  always  on  principle 
oppoaed  the  conferring  of  adminlatratlve  control  on  FVderal  edu- 
cational agenclea.  If.  therefore,  the  praaent  raorganlutlon  of  the 
executive  riepulment  bill  doea  not  extend  the  powers  and  func> 
tlona  of  thaaa  agenclea  beyond  faot-ftndlng  and  dlaaeminatlon  of 
Information,  aa  at  preaant  exercised,  there  la  no  reason  to  auppoaa 
that  Catholic  InteroaU  as  such  are  concerned  In  the  legislation 
In  evaluating  any  protests  from  Catholic  sources.  It  would  be  weU 
to  Inveatlgata  whether  these  proteaU  have  t>een  provoked  by  mia- 
Informatlon  in  regard  to  the  bill. 

A  telegram  from  Archbishop  Edward  Mooney,  of  Detroit, 

was  as  follows: 

I  see  nothing  In  the  bill  to  expand  present  functions  of  Federal 
educational  agencies  and  therefore  to  arotise  fears  In  regard  to 
Catholic  Interests. 

Another  telegram  received  from  Cardinal  Mundelein  by  a 

Memt)er  reads  as  follows: 

As  a  result  of  my  own  Investigation  gathered  from  reliable  and 
informed  sources  I  cannot  And  tliat  the  welfare  or  freedom  of 
the  Catholic  Church  Is  In  any  way  menaced  by  the  pending  re- 
organization bill.  My  sole  purpose  In  statin,'?  this  to  you  Is  be- 
cause we  have  been  drawn  into  the  discussion  and  my  personal 
knowledge  of  your  fairness  to  us  would  render  any  such  action 
quite  impossible  on  your  part. 

Where  any  right  of  religion,  whether  It  be  Catholic.  Jewish, 
or  Protestant,  is  involved,  certainly  members  of  these  faiths 
have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  protest:  but  no  religion  should  be 
exploited  by  members  of  a  particular  faith  for  their  own 
personal,  .selfish  interests,  and  in  that  way  lower  the  respect 
for  religious  tolerance  In  the  United  States.  Dictatorship  Is 
not  involved  and  in  the  United  States  will  never  be  involved. 


No  rtghu  of  a  man's  livelihood  or  the  function  of  his  busi- 
ness is  Involved.  No  right  of  religion  u  hsre  Involved. 
Propaganda  fostered  by  newspapers  and  people  opposed  to 
this  administration  have  indulged  in  viUfVcaUons  without 
setting  forth  the  real  facts  and  the  real  reasons  why  they  srt 
opposed  to  this  bin. 

The  authority  under  the  blU  to  reorganise  govenunental 
departments  expires  a  years  from  the  date  of  enactment. 

It  Is  imfortunste  that  there  has  been  diawmlnated  bf 
some  of  the  forces  opposed  to  this  bill  so  much  misin- 
formation in  regard  to  its  true  purposes.  The  entiro 
question  of  reorganlatUon  Is  and  should  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  partisan  polities,  for  it  is  a  question,  purs  and 
simple,  of  efficient  administration  in  otir  Govemmsot.  As 
I  have  heretofore  stated,  the  objectives  incorporated  In  this 
bill  hsve  been  approved  by  both  parties  in  the  past.  Nine 
of  our  former  Presidents  have  recommended  suoh  reorganl- 
ratlon,  and  the  matter  has  been  advocated  again  and  again 
in  Congreu.  In  fact,  It  ts  Interesting  to  note  that  one  of 
the  most  controversial  items  tn  the  reorgaitisatton  bill, 
namely,  the  proposed  change  In  the  accounting  meibods  in 
audit  snd  control,  hsve  been  advocated  and  discussed  at  one 
time  or  another  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Alexander 

Hamilton. 

BsoaaANiaATioM  arnwne  m  vwa  wktt 

Thus  an  examination  of  the  records  reveals  that  In  1891 
Congress  appointed  a  Joint  commission  to  consider  this 
subject.  This  Commission  rendered  lu  report,  but  nothing 
was  done  to  hsve  its  recommendations  enacted. 

In  1903  Piesldrnl  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  mske  a  study  of  this  question  of  reorgantsaUon. 
The  committee  suggested  many  reforms  and  made  quite  a 
number  of  recommendations.  These  were  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Preaident.  However,  only  certain  scientific 
and  sUtlstlcal  obeervatlons  of  thi>  committee  were  recog- 
nised by  the  Congress.  With  s  greater  part  of  the  report, 
however,  no  action  at  all  was  taken. 

In  1910  President  Taft  appointed  a  Commission  on  Econ- 
omy and  Efficiency.  Congrsss  approved  of  this  action.  This 
Commission's  program  comprehended  the  subjects  tn  ths 
present  bill.  A  great  many  of  said  Commtssion'i  recommen- 
dstlons  were  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  tlie  President, 
but  very  few  of  Its  recommendations  were  approved  by  the 
Congress,  and  no  action  was  tsken  by  Congress  to  continue 
the  life  of  the  Commission. 

In  1918  Congress  passed  an  act  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  President  Wilson,  giving  the  President  authority 
"to  coordinate  and  consolidate  executive  btireaus,  agenclea, 
and  offices :  but  this  act  was  limited  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

Two  years  later.  In  1930.  under  President  Harding,  a  Joint 
committee  was  authorised  to  plan  a  reorganisation  of  the 
governmental  bureaus  and  departments.  This  committee 
submitted  a  reorganization  plan,  which  after  modlflcatton 
by  the  President's  Cabinet,  was  returned  to  the  Congress 
In  1923.  Hearings  were  held  the  next  year,  in  1924.  but, 
owing  to  various  objections  no  action  whatsoever  was  taken. 

When  Calvin  Coolidge  became  President  he  encouraged 
Congress  to  enact  the  same  reorganization  bill,  but  to  no 
avail.  He  then  utilized  his  authority  imder  a  more  limited 
act  passed  in  1903  and  did  what  he  could  to  bring  about  a 
more  efficient  coordination  between  the  governmental  bu- 
reaus. But  the  act  limited  his  powers  to  too  great  a  degree 
and  the  resulting  reorganization  was  not  very  effective. 

President  Hoover,  immediately  after  his  inauguration,  ap- 
pointed committees  to  study  reorganization.  As  a  result 
a  few  consolidations  were  made.  In  1932  a  special  economy 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  the  entire  subject  of  reorganization.  President 
Hoover  was  then  given  the  same  powers  of  reorganization 
that  the  present  reorganization  bill  proposes  to  give  to 
President  Roosevelt.  Acting  under  the  powers  granted. 
President  Hoover  planned  a  reorganization  program  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Congress.    Congress,  however,  refused 
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to  eoDflrm  It  vad  nothing  wmi 
oeeUoD  President  Hoover  said 
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The  Important  feature  of  the  bill  Is  the  proposal  to  have  Con- 
gress appoint  an  auditor  generai  who  wUl  report  to  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress  The  opponents  of  the  blU  argue  that  the 
effect  of  this  reform  will  be  to  abolb<h  the  power  of  the  Independ- 
ent Comptroller  to  prevent  illegal  expenditures.  But.  lor  my  own 
psjt,  I  am  persuaded  of  two  thlngs-nOxst,  that  the  existing  Comp- 
troller Is  unable  to  do  what  he  Is  supposed  to  do  and  that  he  has 
never  done  tt,  and  that  an  audit  of  the  relief  and  recovery  expendi- 
tures In  the  past  5  years  would  prove  this  contention  up  to  tha 
hilt;  and,  second.  I  am  persnaded  that  the  auditor  general  under 
the  Byrnes  bill  will  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  enable  Con- 
gress to  see  clearly  how  the  money  has  been  spent  and  whether 
the  Executive  has  obeyed  the  will  of  Congress. 

To  have  Congress  learn  promptly  and  from  Its  own  agent  how 
mozkey  has  been  spent  Is.  It  seems  to  me.  the  most  effective 
check  that  Congress  can  set  up  against  the  Executive.  Etoes  any- 
one suppose  that  the  President  or  a  Cabinet  officer  or  a  bureau 
bead  would  dare  to  spend  money  for  some  purpose  not  authorised 
by  Congress  if  be  knew  for  certain  that  within  a  short  time  the 
transaction  would  be  audited,  that  It  would  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  he  would  have  to  explain  his  acta?  This  Is  the 
system  by  which  Parllannent  holds  the  British  cxecutlre  account- 
•hlc.  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  It  Is  tha  nuist  effective 
system  of  accountability  lii  the  world 

80  tht  question  for  me  is  whether  an  essentially  good  bill  ought 
to  be  defeated,  not  on  It*  merits  but  on  the  general  ground  that 
rt  Is  a  good  moment  to  clip  the  personal  authority  of  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt.  It  Is  the  question  of  whether  the  end  Justmes  the 
mean.s.  Por  the  end  is  I  think,  desirable  It  Is  clear  to  me  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  more  perfionaJ  px)wer  than  is  good  for  him  or 
for  the  country,  and  that  to  restore  a  more  constitutional  spirit 
tn  the  Ooverninent  and  to  reduce  his  exces-sive  person^  authority 
would  make  for  national  confidence  and  would  tend  to  restore 
social  peace. 

But  to  reach  ihLs  end  by  defeating  an  essentially  good  measure, 
and  to  defeat  this  mea5nre  by  an  agitation  that  disregards  the 
Intrinsic  merits  of  the  issvie  Is  a  moet  undesirable  procedure  In  a 
democracy  To  do  that  in  to  stoop  to  rnnquer  and  to  make  the 
end  Justify  the  means  That  u  somethlr.c  that  the  champions  of 
liberty  In  the  world  today  cannot  afford  to  Indulge  In  For  the 
essence  of  popular  government  depends  upon  the  conviction  that 
lssue.s  will  be  determined  by  a  debate  that  seeks  the  truth  And 
in  the  long  riin  I  cannot  believe  that  any  good  can  come  from 
anything  which  undernunes  thi.s  conviction. 
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The  Coming  Democratic  Primary  in  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OK  PEXNSYLVAXI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondag.  April  11  {legislatwe  day  of  Wednesday,  January  S), 

1938 


RADIO  ADDBESB  BY  HGS    JOSEPH   P    GUPFEY.  OP  PEWKSYI*- 

VANIA.  .\PRIL  8.   1938 


Mr.  OUFFEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  I  delivered  over 
the  radio  on  Friday  evening.  April  8,  1938,  at  9:30  o'clock 
from  station  KDKA.  Pittsburgh,  regarding  the  ooming  Demo- 
cratic primary  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  TOMday.  May  17.  almost  1.900.000  registered  members  of  the 
Democratic  I»arty  In  Penn-sylvaEla  wlU  have  the  privilege,  the  op- 
portunity, and  the  rf«ponslbllity  of  deciding  the  future  of  their 
party  to  this  Commonwealth. 

And  automatically  Inseparable  from  their  decision  determining 
their  party's  future  will  be  their  decision  determining  their  gov- 
ernment *8  future. 

Both  questions  are  one  and  Indivisible  and  wlH  be  determined 
by  the  decision  of  the  electorate  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  place  control  of  their  party  and 
their  government  In  the  bands  of  Philadelphia's  contractcM'  txjss, 
Matthew  H.  McCloekey. 

Before  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  they  will  support  the 
ticket  backed  by  Contractor  Boss  McCiostwy  and  headed  by  Charles 
Alvtn  Jonas,  a  charter  member  of  the  "Stop  Rooeevelt"  gang  at  Chl- 
ri^n.  or  the  ticket  supported  by  me  and  headed  by  the  present 
Lieutenant  Oovernor  of  this  State.  Thomas  Kennedy,  the  1.900,000 
registered  Democrats  In  this  State  are  entitled  to  know  all  tba 
I  ttet  are  parttneiit  to,  or  having  a  bearing  on.  this  questlofi. 
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Last  Tuesday  night  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party,  la  a 
Btate-wlde  broadcast,  sought  to  Justify  the  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Oharlee  Alvln  Jones'  gubematcHlal  candidacy  by  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Democratic  State  conunlttee. 

I  wish  that  every  man  and  woman  who  will  go  to  the  polls  on 
May  17  to  cast  a  Democratic  ballot  could  have  heard  or  read  the 
speech  of  the  Democratic  State  chairman.  And  I  hope  that  theae 
and  many  more  wlU  be  listening  in  tonight  as  I  tell  the  real  story 
of  the  part  that  was  played  by  PhUadelphla's  contractor  boas,  Mc- 
Closkey.  in  the  selection  of  the  ao-caUed  regtilar  Democratic  ticket. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  the  State  chairman  of  the 
DemocraUc  Party  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  hcdd  a  aeries  of 
conferences  with  representative  Democrats  from  every  section  of 
Pennsylvania  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  sentiment  of  these 
leaders  with  regard  to  various  names,  Including  his  own,  that  had 
been  advanced  as  potential  candldatea  for  the  offices  of  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  United  Btatea  Senatcv.  and  secretary  of  in- 
ternal affairs. 

The  first  of  these  conferences  was  held  In  the  executive  mansion 
at  Harrisburg,  and  Invited  to  attend  by  the  State  chairman  and  the 
Oovernor  were  John  B.  KeUy  and  Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  of  Phila- 
delphia; J.  David  Stem,  whose  lliieral  newspaper  has  been  the 
bulwark  of  the  Rooeevelt  and  Earie  administrations;  and  myself. 

At  that  conference  McCloekey  presented  his  original  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  this  State.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  when  the  Democratic  electorate  of  Pennsylvania 
learns  the  Identity  of  McCloskey's  first  choice  for  this  high  honor 
at  the  hands  of  their  party  they  wUl  be  able  to  better  appraise 
the  depth  and  genuineness  of  Mr.  McCloskey's  democracy. 

For  it  was  none  other  than  the  Republican  chief  Justice  of  the 
Pennsylvania  supreme  court — the  man  who  admitted  taking  the 
equivalent  of  gifts  In  cash  from  the  House  of  Morgan,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  Kephart.  that  Contractor  Bobs  McCloekey  had  the 
effrontery  to  lU'ge  upon  that  conference  as  the  Ideal  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth — 
a  man  who  only  a  few  years  ago  the  present  Democratic  State 
chairman  asked  the  legislature  to  Impeach. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  that  evening  McCloskey  took  occa- 
sion to  voice  an  Implied  threat  to  desert  the  Democratic  Party  if 
the  leaders  did  not  go  along  with  his  friend  Kephart. 

"You  know."  said  McCloskey,  "I  was  a  Republican  once,  and  I 
can  be  a  Republican  again." 

The  next  conference  held  by  the  State  chairman  was  one  with 
Contractor  Boss  McCloskey  and  Contractor  Boss  McCloskey's 
original  candidate,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Kephart.  What  took  place 
at  that  conference  no  one  knows  except  those  participating  in  tt. 
But  shortly  afterward  Contractor  Boss  McCloskey  annoxinced  his 
second  choice  for  the  governorship — the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  committee  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  State  chairman  then  visited  Washington  to  confer  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Democratic  congressional  delegation.  To  these  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  he  outlined  the  political  situation  back  home  and 
asked  whom  they  thought  should  be  the  Democratic  standard  bearer 
In  this  year's  elections. 

The  Philadelphia  Congreasmen.  acting  on  orders  from  Contractor 
Boss  McCloskey,  reftised  to  vote,  but  the  tabulated  votes  of  the 
others  showed  their  first  choice  to  be  Joskph  F.  OtJirrr  and  their 
second  choice  the  late  beloved  Warren  Van  Dyke. 

Returning  to  Harrisburg.  the  State  chairman  sent  for  every  pne 
of  the  67  Democratic  county  chairmen  and  vice  chairmen  and  every 
one  of  the  State  committeemen  and  committeewomen. 

All  were  asked  to  register  their  views  concerning  the  governor- 
ship and  whom  they  believed  should  be  recommended  to  the 
Democratic  electorate  as  the  party's  choice  for  Governor. 

And  again  the  results  were:  Plrat  choice,  Joseph  F.  GtrnTr;  and 
second  choice,  Warren  Van  Dyke. 

Evidently  this  was  not  the  answer  that  the  State  chairman  and 
Contractor  Boes  McCloskey  expected  or  wanted.  80  they  got  to- 
gether and  decided  to  make  a  new  State- wide  survey,  this  one  to  be 
on  an  elaborate  scale. 

Thousands  of  questloimalrea  were  to  be  maUed  to  men  and 
women  In  every  walk  of  life  In  each  of  the  67  counties  In  this 
Oocnmonwealth. 

And  In  order  to  Insure  the  honesty  and  Integrity  of  this  straw 
vote,  they  designated  a  gentleman  by  the  nanie  of  J.  Dress  PanneU 
to  take  charge  of  It. 

Few  people  outside  of  Harrisburg  ever  heard  at  J.  Dress  PanneU. 
But  so  that  he  Is  properly  Identified.  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  J. 
Drees  PanneU  Is  one  of  Contractor  Boss  McCloskey's  attorneys  and 
at  present  la  chairman  of  the  Charlee  Alvln  Jones  campaign 
committee. 

The  results  of  that  survey  were  known  to  the  State  chairman 
and  to  Contractor  Boes  McCloekey  several  days  Ixfore  the  meeting 
of  the  Democratic  State  committee.  They  were  never  published 
and  were  kept  secret  from  the  State  committee  fcv  a  very  good 
reason.  Because  this  survey  also  showed  the  first  choice  of  the 
thousands  who  voted  to  be  Joseph  F.  Otrrrrr,  and  the  second 
choice  Warren  Van  Dyke  and  tenth  or  eleventh  on  the  list — an 
also  ran — was  Mr.  Charles  Alvln  Jonea. 

And  Just  about  this  time  the  State  chairman  learned  that  Con- 
tractor Boss  McCloskey  no  longer  looked  with  favor  upon  his 
candidacy  for  the  govemordilp. 

And  he  learned  too  that  Contractor  Boas  McCloskey  alao  had 
promised  his  support  to  two  other  persons  then  much  in  the  lime- 
light  as   potantlal    candidate^   the    one,    MX.   Luther   Harr,    city 


treasurer  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  Mr.  Charlca  J.  Marglottl. 
attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania. 

And  then  the  State  chairman  sought  another  oonference — this 
one  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whoae  advloe  and 
influence  he  asked  In  seeking  a  solution  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions that  Contractor  Boss  McCloskey  had  created  within  the 
party  as  a  result  of  his  scheming  and  double  dealing. 

Contractor  Boss  McCloskey  was  not  at  that  conference.  The 
Oovernor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Democratic  State  chalmum.  Mr.  J. 
David  Stern,  and  I  constituted  the  group  that  sat  down  with 
PraiOdln  D.  Roosevelt — every  man  present  having  but  one  purpose 
in  mind,  and  that  purpose  -harmony  In  our  ranks  as  we  prepared 
to  face  our  political  foes  in  the  momentcnis  elections  of  19S8. 

And  out  of  that  conference  came  two  decisions.  The  first,  that 
In  spite  of  the  indicated  overwhelming  sentiment  In  almost  every 
one  of  the  67  counties  that  I  be  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Oov- 
emcH-.  I  would  not  be  a  candidate  In  deference  to  the  wishes  at 
the  President  that  I  stay  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  other  agreement  was  that  the  leaders  of  the  party  would 
recommend  to  the  Democratic  State  committee  for  Its  endorse- 
ment for  Governor  the  name  ol  William  O.  BuUltt.  of  Phila- 
delphia, United  States  Ambassador  to  France,  a  ch>ee  friend  at 
the  President,  and  a  man  who  has  distinguished  lilmself  In  the 
service  of  his  country. 

I  can  truly  say  that  when  the  four  men  who  participated  In  that 
conference  left  the  White  House  they  went  away  happy  In  the 
belief  that  out  of  this  conference  with  the  President  had  c«ne 
the  solution  of  the  grave  problems  that  were  besetting  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  Pennsylvania. 

But  they  had  reckoned  without  Contractor  Boas  McCloekey. 
Waiting  the  result  of  the  White  House  c<»iferenoe.  Contractor  Boaa 
McCloskey  sat  in  his  room  In  a  Harrisburg  hotel,  and  waiting  with 
him  was  Charles  Alvln  Jones. 

And  when  the  men  who  had  conferred  with  the  President 
reached  the  executive  mansion  at  Harrisburg  a  few  hoxira  later  to 
report  the  results  of  the  White  House  conference  to  other  party 
leaders.  Contractor  Boss  McCloskey  was  ready  with  his  ultimatum. 

And  the  ultimatum  was  "Charles  Alvln  Jones  or  else." 

And  so  at  that  historic  midnight  conference  In  Harrisburg  the 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  and  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  committee  capitulated  to  the  threat  of  Contractor 
Boss  McCloskey. 

And  slmultaneovBly  there  was  stirrendered  to  this  political  ad- 
ventiirer  from  Phlladelplila  not  only  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party  machinery  in  this  State  but  control  of  the  SUte  government 
as  well. 

And  the  next  day.  the  Democratic  State  committee,  one-half  at 
whose  members  are  on  the  pay  roU  of  the  State  govenunent.  met 
and  rubber  stamped  their  endorsement  on  Charles  Alvln  Jones. 
the  candidate  of  PhUadelphla  Contractor  Boss  Matt  McCloskey. 

That,  my  friends.  Is  the  true  story  of  the  selection  of  this  Pitts- 
burgh attorney  ae  the  candidate  of  the  State  organisation  for  the 
office  of  Governor — this  Plttsbiirgh  attorney  whoae  only  claim  to 
fame  Is  the  part  he  played  at  Chicago  in  1932  as  a  charter  mamlaer 
of  the  "Stop  Roosevelt"  gang. 

The  primary -election  contest  In  the  Democratic  Party  has  re- 
solved itself  into  a  contest  between  the  candidates  for  Governor, 
United  States  Senator,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Secretary  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  picked  by  a  pay-roU-<lomlnated  Democratic  Stata 
committee,  and  the  condldate  I  am  proud  to  support. 

For  Governor  I  am  supporting  the  man  who  Is  the  preaent  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  this  State,  Mr.  ThomM  Kennedy,  of  Haaletan. 

I  am  for  Tom  Kennedy  for  QovemcJmfr  a  good  many  rfasona. 
First  of  aU  I  am  for  Mm  because  of  allrSBe  candldatea  aaeMng  the 
office,  he  is  by  far  the  most  competent. 

He  was  recommended  to  the  DemocraUc  electorate  4  years  ago  by 
a  Democratic  State  committee  then  oam|»laed  at  real  liberals  and 
not,  as  It  Is  now,  of  pay  rollers. 

The  Democratic  State  committee  4  yean  ago  O.  K.'d  Tbm  Ken- 
nedy for  Lieutenant  Governor  knowing  full  well  the  evar-preseat 
possibility  that  a  Lieutenant  Governor  might  at  any  time  be  oallad 
upon  to  assume  the  office  of  Oovernor. 

It  Is  essential  and  vital  that  the  man  who  occupies  tbe  oOoe  of 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  during  tbe  next  4  years  be  a  man  wlw 
Is  f uUy  conversant  with  the  problems  that  beset  both  buatssai  and 
labor. 

Tom  Kennedy  is  such  a  man.  and  if  elected  Goremor  will  brlac 
to  that  office  an  experience  in  industilal  and  labor  affaira  paasasasd 
by  no  other  candidate. 

Four  years  ago  the  Democratic  Party  could  not  have  won  wttboot 
Tom  Kennedy  and  the  htudreda  at  thotisands  of  Pennaylvanlaiis 
who  caU  him  leader. 

I  am  for  S.  Davis  Wilson,  mayor  o(  Philadelphia,  for  United 
States  Seiiator  becauae  he  has  no  entangling  alltannea  with,  and 
U  imder  no  obligations  to,  Oontractcir  Bose  Matt  MoCloakey  and 
because  of  his  record  aa  a  champion  at  good  government. 

I  am  for  Judge  Ralph  H.  Smith  ctf  Pittsburgh  for  Uentenaat 
Governor  because  of  his  mllltaat  lll)erallsm  and  becauae  at  tbe 
valiant  support  he  gave  our  ticket  in  1034. 

I  am  for  Edith  B.  DeWitt  for  BecreUry  of  Internal  Affatra,  becauaa 
I  think  it  high  time  that  the  Democnitlc  Party  accorded  to  women 
the  recognition  that  Is  their  due,  and  on  no  woman  leader  could 
this  reoognltlon  be  more  worthUy  beiitanred. 

What  I  have  said  tonight  about  I»bUadelphla  eontraetcr,  Boaa 
McCloskey,  la  but  the  first  chapter  of  tbe  story  I  sbaU  teU  tha 
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double-  BroHtng 


p«i>te  at  PeiuMytruUa  »bout  thli 
wtai:)w  double-dealing  and 
tlM*  Democntto  Party. 

1'ie  i«  one  gantteman  for  wbom  t  XBn 
csted  to  UbcraUnn  and  to  tb«  prtn^ple 
D.  Bo<M>v«tt. 


Wildlife  in  the  Uaited  SUjtes  is  at  the  Cross  Roads 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 

OF  i«nm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Monday. 


AprQ 


AI>DRJE83  BT  BON.  BBRT  LORD 
LZAAK    WALaX>N    UBAOUZ 
N.  T,  OK  MABCH  2».  1»3S 


Mr.  LORD.    Mr.   Speaker, 


poUtleal  buocaaeer — tbe  man 
preclpttated  a  ctlBis  in 


U  no  place  in  a  p«u-ty  dedi- 
ot  tbe  Mew  Daal  at  Pracklln 


BEET  LORD 

TOKK 

Representatives 

11, 193i 


AT  THE  DEDICATION  OP  THE 
BdELDINO    AT    MAROARETVILlf . 


I   am  sure  Members  of  this 


Hook  are  all  Yitally  interest)  d  In  the  preservation  of  our 
DifttiODal  wildlife  and  our  fores  a.  Last  weelL,  hy  Presidential 
ppoclamatloD.  we  observed  I  rational  Wildlife  Restoration 
Week,  and  under  leave  to  extmd  my  remarks  I  include  the 
foUowtnff  addrev  I  delivered  it  the  dedication  of  an  Izaak 
Walton  League  ehibtwuse  In  lay  district: 

RnawAt  rem  Wilbuvst  I 

at  the  croearoads. 

jroor  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton 

the   wildlife   along   the   road  of 

elae  In  the  Nation's  haete   and 

wildlife  will  be  shunted  down  the 

tnly  two  couraea. 
indicates  your  determination   and 
mto  the  highway  of  perpetxiatlon 
and  your  grandsons  and  grand- 
enjoy  those  things  which  today 
family.     If  we  aintlnue  to  let  our 
into  extinction  I  fear  that  in  a 
fi^  himself  a  robot  In  a  maze  of 
a  dust  storm — and  In  either  case 


WQdUf  e  in  th*  United  State*  U 

Sueh  T«ry  fine  organlaatlona 
L«>«C^w  wtn  Btesr  the  course  of 
piswrvatlop  and  perpetuation  a 
istcraat  for  other  thingi  our 
read  to  ohUrkm.    Ttkoae  are  the 

Tour  pnaenee  bve  tonight 
TlgUance  to  direct  wUdllfe  traffic 
where  yoor  sons  and  daughters 
duogbtcn  wlB  be  prtvUeged  to 
Ecake  up  tba  MtUonl  wildlife 
wOdllfe  Blip  through  our  ftxtgers 
vt-ry  near  generation  man  will 
msffhtnery  or  a  patched  being  In 
lc«t  from  Ood  and  Nature. 

iBuik  Walton  said  "The  Tcry 
flttast  place  for  contemplation  a^d 


KMALM.  ws  nr  oir 


not  dwell  upon  tbe  trMth 
at  a  group  of  men  who 
VaJton.     Ttie  point  I  would 
rlfen  and  these  woods  and  the 
BAn  will  have  bat  the  psjrcbed 
sit. 

The  PtwUfcint  at  th*  TThltad 
Dt  Udllfe  Week  and  It  is  ttttlng  th^ 
some  96.000  othsr  local  organliijttooa 
weak  to  dlaeusa  the  prsasiiaU 
It  be  in  tbe  forest,  on  the  farm,  la 

This  w«^  mast  be  the  f  ounda  Eton 
III  Av<«rtea  to  unwiia  tor  future 


ruaiuM 


ftatloM 


It  li  iMMitlil  that  an 
wfldllfe  dsdaiv  a  aaoratortum 
aramd  the  tabto  and  draft  a 
rukm.     An  enllfhtened  public 
JiioeHtful  rampalgw  and  this 
unMl  aU  pwtlsa  eopceraad  Join 
determination. 

This  tiivnttea  a  ttva  puw 


and  the  private-land  owners 

ABMrtca'B  wildlife  has  plaved  i 
or  huBMUi  wetfare.    Our  PUcrtn 
miM  harta.  wild  gralzw.  and  wild 
dJrtnc  thfalr  early  trying  daya  on 
■  iwMd  from   tbe  Atlantic 
Avead  a  latraaS  of  wildlif*.    . 
o-var  th*  mountalna  and  into  the 
B«M  onuBivad  quartan. 

Mow.  aU  hut  too  lat*,  w* 
ttoMt*  iBtfaad  1*  th*  Matkm  to 
%)  awak*n  the  Nation  to  th*  thr«tat 
Mm  chlip  of  th* 


Bitting  by  the  riverside  Is 
for  revelation."* 


the 


of  this  statement  here  in  the 

by  evwy  word  written  by 

la  that  we  mtist  preserve  these 

wildlife  that  goes  with  them  or 

da  of  a  desert  upon  which  to 


has  proclatmed  this  National 

we  ahould  meet  here  tonight  as 

are  assembling  during  the 

of  wildlife  In  America— whether 

th*  lake,  or  in  the  stream. 

for  a  n*w  general  movement 
abundant  fish.   fowl. 


uiaiMMmi* 


mtareated  tn  eoMxr nation  of 

sn   petty   dtsagrwwnenta   and   stt 

program  for  wildlif*  prsser- 

lentlment  is  essential  to  such  a 

t  win  never  be  oyMtalllsed 

In  a  rwsnmon  b«nd  and 


powers  being  the  natlotud 
oonaervatlonlsts. 


tmportant  part  in  the  advance 

Pathera  depended  largely  upon 

animals  for  their  sustenance 

thl*  aoll.     As  man  puahed  his  way 

afkovtng    back    th*    ttmberllne.    he 

our  elvlUsatloii  marched  onward 

nterior.  wlldllf e  aras  crowded  into 


the  errors  of  our  ways.     For- 

aav*  thaae  pubUo-mtrlted  group* 

bafore  ua— of  a  Nation  without 

^DBi|hlr«  aad  th*  caU  of  ttie 


t'lrd;  woods  and  thickets  withovit  game;  streams  without  flsh;  and 
a.  Nation  without  natvire 

We  owe  a  debt  to  the  future  generations  to  preserve  for  them 
\he  same  degree  of  God-given  wildlife  and  Nature  as  we  hav* 
enjoyed.  Due  to  Uck  of  foresight,  both  on  the  part  of  ourselves 
imd  on  the  part  of  those  who  went  before  us.  we  must  now  pur- 
chase this  preservation  at  a  premlvmi.  If  we  do  not  pay  that 
premium  soon,  extinction  will  foreclose  the  mortgage  and  our  hold- 
ing* In  wildlife  will  be  wiped  out  forever. 

TOtJNGSTERS    CAN    HAVT   THEIK    GAMZ   TOO 

With  proper  conservation  no  youngster  of  the  next  generation 
iJiould  be  deprived  of  the  taste  of  wild  game.  With  proper  vigi- 
lance on  our  part  no  youngster  of  the  next  generation  should  bo 
leprlved  of  the  opportunity  of  catching  a  mess  of  flsh  In  our 
streams  and  lakes.  That  responsibility,  however,  rests  upon  ua, 
not  upon  the  youth  of  tomorrow.  We  can  give  him  shallow,  life- 
less streams  or  we  can  give  him  lively  streams  abounding  in  flsh- 
We  can  give  him  barren  wastelands  or  we  can  give  him  wooded 
areas  abounding  in  nature.     The  choice  is  our  to  make,  not  his. 

Thanks  to  the  heritage  of  Izaak  Walton  fishermen  have  taken 
the  leadership  In  the  conservation  program,  and  the  great  organi- 
zation bearing  his  name  and  of  which  your  group  la  a  part  Is  play- 
ing an  extremely  important  part  in  that  program  to  hand  the  boys 
and  girls  of  tomorrow  a  Niitlon  In  which  wildlife,  restful  woodlands, 
and  gurgling  streams  may  still  be  found. 

Millions  of  people  annually  retreat  to  areas  where  natxire 
abounds.  The  Federal  Government  is  doing  much  to  cooperate  in 
this  conservation  program.  New  York  State  has  for  some  time  been 
buying  land.  There  are  157  national  forests  with  a  total  of 
172.000.000  acres.  These  areas  are  In  40  States  and  are  so  scattered 
that  under  our  modern  means  of  travel  a  large  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation has  access  to  some  part  of  the  great  national  park  and  forest 
system. 

These  great  national  forests  provide  a  refuge  for  otir  wildlife. 
A  haven  for  the  bird  and  a  home  for  the  moose,  deer,  and  bear. 
Over  60.000  miles  of  streams  and  Innumerable  lakes  Ln  these  na- 
tional areas  constitute  a  fisherman's  paradise.  Through  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  In  these  streams  we  have  con- 
crete proof  that  inland  game  fish  need  never  pass  from  our  menu 
If  we  exercise  proper  conservation  and  propagation  programs.  We 
must  have  forests 

As  your  Representative  in  Washington  I  desire  to  discuss  with  you 
for  a  few  minutes  the  part  the  National  Government  is  taking  in 
this  program.  The  Federal  Government's  part  Involves  several 
phases 

For  Instance  the  mlgratory-blrd  problem  One  State  might  pro- 
vide restrictions  tending  to  preserve  waterfowl  during  flight  be- 
tween that  State's  borders  while  the  adjoining  State  might  permit 
slaughter  of  the  birds  when  they  fly  Into  that  territory.  Rivers 
winding  through  several  States  likewise  furnish  problems  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  must  deal  as  well  as  maintain  Its 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  public  domain,  and 
the  national  forests 

ONLY    GOD    CAN    UAJCK    A    TREE 

In  our  machine-age  way  of  thmkLng.  we  have  forgotten  that 
only  God  can  make  a  tree  We  have  given  too  little  thought  until 
rtcently  that  we  mu5t  cooperate  with  Nature. 

From  the  diiys  when  man  tlrst  penetrated  the  wild  domain  in 
quest  of  fish  and  game  for  fcKxl  and  cut  wood  lor  fuel  and  shelter, 
wildlife  has  been  an  economic  factor  in  the  development  of  th* 
country.  In  those  days  it  was  of  necessity  tuid  in  more  recent 
years  the  recreational  aspects  have  entered  into  the  wUdhfe  plctiffe; 

I  need  only  to  point  to  the  fact  that  nearly  7.000,000  hunter* 
paid  to  their  respective  States  over  $10,000,000  dtirlng  the  latest 
single  year  for  which  figures  are  available  for  the  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing game.  More  hunting  licen-ses  were  sold  in  the  State  of  New 
Tork  m  1936  than  m  any  other  State— mute  testimony  that  New 
York  has  a  vital  stake  in  conservation.  Figures  show  579.525  hunt- 
ing licenses  r.ere  sold  m  this  Stale  alone  Records  also  show  that 
over  half  a  million  hunters  paid  to  the  Federal  Government 
11,686.000  for  the  nght  to  hunt  migratory  birds. 

Those  fishermen  who  take  to  the  lakes  and  streams  for  their 
sport  are  equally  If  not  more  numerous  than  the  hunters,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  estimate  that  over 
12.000,000  Americans  either  hunt  or  flsh  sometime  during  each 
year. 

There  are  many  factors  involved  In  discussing  the  economic 
valiie  01  our  wildlife.  There  is  the  material  value  In  dollars  and 
cents,  and  there  Is  the  recreational  value,  which  Is,  of  covirse. 
Immeasurable 

Placing  a  material  value  on  the  game  or  the  fish  taken  would, 
without  question,  result  in  a  very  minor  figure  compared  to  th* 
cost  to  which  the  average  sportsman  goes  in  preparing  for  hi* 
sport.  I  have  seen  too  many  empty  game  sacks  and  empty  creels 
to  bel'eve  there  Is  great  profit  accrued  from  these  two  sports. 
Domestic  food  Is  too  cheap  compared  to  the  price  of  equipment, 
transportation,  food,  and  the  trimmings  carried  by  the  average 
sportsman  to  have  it  said  there  is  great  material  value  Ln  the  mess 
of  flsh  or  platter  of  game  Naturally  there  Is  an  Inflated  value  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  making  the  catch 

The  recent  Congressional  Committee  on  Ccmerratlon  of  Wildlife 
Resources  found  that  approximately  $275  000  000  Is  spent  annually 
ln  purwlt  of  game  species  alone  This  includes  the  p\irchase  of 
anas  and  ammunition,  flahing  tackle,  clothing,  equipment,  trana- 
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portatlon,  and  food  and  lodging  so  you  see  Industry  and  lalxv  have 
an  interest  In  this  program. 

Throughout  the  world  today  we  find  countries  bearing  arms 
in  conquest  for  more  land  and  more  resource*.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  have  a  vast  domain  with  plenty  of  room  for  every  one  of 
our  cltlaens,  but  because  we  are  a  vast  country  we  have  bei'etafore 
paid  little  attention  to  the  matter  of  conserving  thoae  things  we 
now  have.  Our  national  resources  have  been  wasted.  Forests  and 
wild  lands  and  the  wildlife  they  contain  have  been  a  part  of 
this  waste. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  that  the  crop  of  wildlife  in  any  area  la 
abeolutely  proportionate  to  and  dependent  iqxjn  the  food  and  cover 
In  that  area. 

In  our  expansion  we  have  cleared  the  trees  and  drained  the  land 
and  today  we  reap  our  reward  in  drought*  and  dust.  Trees  that 
held  the  moisture  In  the  soli  have  been  cut  and  their  roots  grubbed 
out  of  the  ground.  Water  has  been  drained  from  tbe  aoll,  dirt  is 
blown  away  from  the  grass,  and  finally  tbe  grass  Itself  Ifi  blown 
away.  And  what  becomes  of  the  specie*  of  wildlife?  They  either 
die  of  thirst  and  starvation  or  are  driven  into  the  open  to  become 
an  easy  prey  of  man. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  assuming  some  of  the  leadership  in 
this  program  for  wildlife  conservation,  but  the  popular  approval 
of  such  a  program  depends  upon  the  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  joui  own  in  acquainting  the  citizens  of  the  dire  need  for 
such  a  program. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  what  Is  known  as  the  Wildlife  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1937,  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States  In  wildlife  resto- 
ration. The  act  sets  up  a  fund  known  a*  the  Federal  aid  to 
wildlife  restoration  fund,  which  the  Secretary  is  to  apportion 
among  the  several  States,  which  shall  comply  with  certain  rules 
and  regtilatlona.  These  Involve  acquisition  of  areas  of  water  and 
land  adaptable  for  breeding,  resting,  or  feeding  grounds  for  wild- 
life. One  of  the  rules  of  compliance  is  that  In  the  State  receiving 
Federal  aid  none  of  the  license  money  paid  In  by  fishermen  and 
hunters  may  be  diverted  for  other  State  expenses  than  that  of 
conservation. 

A   WTLDLDT  BISETTLKIIENT  PBOGBAM 

Unless  some  such  coordinated  program  Is  carried  out  we  will  soon 
find  our  whole  wildlife  population  extinct.  What  we  once  thought 
was  an  Inexhaustible  supply  is  already  sadly  depleted  and  some 
species  are  all  but  extinct.  And  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that  this 
scene  Is  not  necessary,  as  we  now  realize.  Had  we  given  some 
thought  to  resettJement  of  wildlife  during  our  mad  expansion 
program  of  the  last  half  century,  we  would  not  today  be  forced  to 
give  so  much  attention  to  resettlement  of  our  citizens.  Had  we 
fully  realized  the  value  of  a  tree  and  the  value  of  a  marsh  years 
ago,  our  wildlife  would  still  have  had  shelter  and  our  soil  from 
Kansas  farms  would  not  be  blowing  Into  the  streets  of  New  York. 

There  are  still  great  areas  to  be  salvaged  which  are  highly  suit- 
able for  wildlife.  Many  of  the*e  areas  are  unsulted  for  any 
human  purpose.  An  extensive  study  of  svich  areas  has  been  made 
by  the  National  Resources  Committee  and  a  0-year  program  for 
the  United  States  has  been  outlined  by  that  Federal  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  recommended  by  this  group  is  for  the 
study  and  Improvement  of  refiages  for  migratory  waterfowl.  This 
restoration  program  will  establish  the  essential  framework  for  a 
comprehensive  refuge  Bysten\  along  the  major  flyways  of  the  coun- 
try. This  6-year  program  involves  recommendations  for  con- 
struction of  spillways,  dams,  and  other  water-control  development 
at  the  Montezuma  Migratory  Bird  Reftige  In  Wayne,  Cayuga,  and 
Seneca  Counties  of  pur  own  State.  The  recommended  outlay  for 
the  first  year's  construction  In  this  New  York  refuge  U  $125,000. 

PROOF  rr  CAN  BK  DONX 

Conclusive  proof  that  we  can  repoptilate  the  wildlife  areas  is 
furnished  by  the  statistics  prepared  and  released  only  a  few  days 
ago  by  tlie  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultm*.  This 
Service  reports  that  wildlife  has  Increased  steadily  since  the  forests 
were  established  under  the  Federal  Government  and  since  1921 
this  Increase  has  been  going  oa  at  th*  rat*  of  10  percent  a  year 
under  a  carefully  managed  program. 

I  believe  that  the  average  hunter  is  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
the  day  of  good  shooting  for  game  on  the  free  open  range  is  gone. 
Until  such  time  as  our  wildlife  areas  are  repopulated  through 
Federal  and  State  actlvltlea,  spcfftsmen  will  have  to  depend  largely 
upon  game  produced  upon  privately  owned  lands. 

Many  farmers  throughout  the  Nation,  realizing  the  country's 
game  stock  is  being  rapidly  depleted,  are  taking  up  a  new  science 
known  as  game  management.  Supplying  game  for  future  years  is 
a  business  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  It  is  a  big  buainesa. 

Game  management  Is  a  subject  little  discussed  in  past  years. 
It  Is  going  to  be  a  big  topic  in  the  future,  however.  Under  all 
reasonable  circumstances  game  will  increase  naturally  with  little 
or  no  investment.  We  used  to  consider  It  a  mark  of  a  good  farmer 
for  him  to  keep  his  fence  rows  clean.  In  the  future  weedy  and 
bushy  fenc*  rows  will  be  a  <Ugn  of  the  farmer's  humanitarian 
spirit  in  behalf  of  wildlife.  Untold  profits  are  to  be  reaped  if 
the  farmers  will  leave  uncut  and  unpast\u«d  the  natural  covers 
in  waste  comers,  fence  rows,  and  ditches.  These  provide  excellent 
food  and  Bhelter  for  song  birds  as  well  as  game  birds,  and  also 
for  small  game. 

The  special  conservation  committee  of  Congress  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  money  is 


spent  on  development  and  rastorattoa  of  th*  lfatlOD%  wlldltf* 
resource*  considering  the  country  a*  i^  whole.    It  1*  pointed  oat 
that  this  is  not  at  all  In  proper  relation  to  th*  permanant  liiinat 
ment  Involved  and  the  ^"numl  inooni*  produonl  from  thl*  ra> 
source. 

Yolur  organizaUon  has  made  gnat  headway  throughout  th* 
united  State*  in  its  drive  against  strasai  pollution. 

Between  the  drying  up  of  our  streaoo*  and  th*lr  poUutloo  ?>*♦ 
lease  on  life  given  the  flsh  appean  to  b*  an  extraaaty  diort  oo* 
unless  concerted  action  and  a  wTnaoti  program  la  undertakask. 

Were  Izaak  Walton  to  visit  the  United  Statea  today  and  tiamp 
along  many  of  our  streams  looking  for  a  quiet  plao*  in  which  to 
cast  his  bait,  I  am  afraid  he  would  return  to  hi*  ham*  ^tmi  m*k* 
some  drastic  revisions  in  his  book,  Thci  Oocnplet*  Angtar. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  national  foreat*  which  ai«  profis^ 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  much  of  our  game  population.  I  have  mvn- 
tioned  the  work  of  the  Special  Oommlttee  of  Coogrea**  to  Investi- 
gate WUdllfe  and  the  bUl  passed  at  tlte  last  Ckmgrasa  for  ftderal 
aid  In  wildlife  restoration.  I  have  mentioned  the  r*oonun*nda- 
tlons  are  studies  of  the  National  Resource*  Ccmmltte*. 
jr^at  AK  ABOUBB)  PcraLXO 

But  with  all  of  these  agencies — escli  working  In  tta  own  dlrMV 
tion,  there  Is  still  one  part  of  the  nutchlne  lacking.  That  1*  aa 
aroused  public  sentiment. 

When  the  public  is  awakened  to  the  fact  that  In  the  very  near 
future  the  only  place  our  children  wll  ever  be  able  to  see  game 
animals  Is  In  the  zoo  and  that  the  only  place  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  flsh  Is  In  the  aciuailum.  the  gold-fish  bowl, 
or  the  fish  market,  then  you  will  begin  to  hear  pleas  tor  action. 
But  that  plea  has  not  come  too  late. 

We  already  have  our  migratory  bird  treaty  with  Canada  and 
headway  is  being  made  for  the  preaerviitlon  and  Increase  of  water- 
fowl through  restoration  and  management  of  water  and  marih 
areas  which  afford  breeding,  nesting,  iind  feedUng  grounds. 

The  upland  game  Is  one  of  more  local  nature,  although  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  admitted  Its  nsaponslbility  in  this  respect, 
too.  It  was  upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  F^orest  Service  that 
various  States  began  getting  up  8tai:«  refugee.  There  are  now 
something  like  300  State  game  refuges  cm  national  foreat  land. 

Tills  country  now  has  an  agricultural  policy  which  takea  acreage 
out  of  crop  production.  If  this  is  to  tie  the  program  for  the  next 
few  years,  to  what  better  use  could  this  land  be  put  than  to 
utilize  It  for  wildlife  restoration.  I  am  advised  that  one  or  mora 
species  of  game  birds  can  be  successfully  produced  on  farm  land  tn 
every  State  with  only  a  slight  modification  of  present  agrteiiltural 
practices  on  most  farms. 

As  the  Federal  Government  undertakes  Its  program  of  moving  Its 
citizens  off  of  submarglnal  land  it  should  take  immediate  stepa 
to  move  wildlife  back  onto  that  very  land  it  once  Inhabited. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  great  need  of  the  hour  la  for  all  con- 
servationists and  nature  lovers  to  forget  their  differences,  if  they 
have  any,  and  unify  their  efforts.  In  this  respect  1  believe  th* 
policy  of  the  National  Forest  Service  is  extremely  applicable.  It 
can  be  stated  In  less  than  a  dozen  words.  It  is:  "Where  conflicting 
interests  must  be  reconciled,  tbe  question  will  always  be  decided 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nttmber  In 
the  long  run." 


Proposed  Upper  Allegheny  River  Reservoir 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  11, 1938 


8PKBCH  OF  HON. 


PSTEB   J.   DiUUTH.   AT  PrXTSBUBOH.  FA« 
MABCH  26.  193S 


Mr.  DeMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  mr 
remarlcs  in  the  Rbcokb.  I  include  the  foilowing  speech  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  anni»l  banquet  of  Plttrtnu]^  Chapter. 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  fJaturday,  Biareh  2t,  1938: 

Pennsylvania  U  ble*aed  with  many  valuable  reaouroea.  We  hav* 
a  climate  aeoood  to  none.  W*  have  a  most  Interesting  topography, 
level  lands,  rolling  lands,  foothlUa.  and  rugged  mountains.  Our 
climat*  is  a  moot  valuabi*  re*ouro*.  Baeauae  of  the  olimat*  th* 
surface  of  oiu-  lands  is  covered  with  fertUe  fl«lda  and  «zt«nslv* 
forests.  The  beauty  of  th*  vegetation  and  the  forest*  cf  Penn- 
sylvania are  greatly  due  to  our  climate.  A  neoesaary  element  of 
our  climate  is  rain  in  proper  proportion.  Ilils  rain  contribut*a 
greatly  to  Pennsylvania's  ability  to  support  iu  cltt»ns.  It  la  a 
great  and  natiual  reoouroe.  Rain  results  from  a  condition  of  th* 
atmosphere  when  evaporated  wat«r  become*  distilled  and  q>rln- 
kl*d  Ilk*  a  bleaalng  over  our  Stat*.    It  U  pur*  distilled  water.    Wa 
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Bi^  uMl  Ha««  tn  Ftntwrt^oM^  »  abtiadMiM  of  r»)n  Bom* 
w«r«  luMUw  of  unvMMU  kim(»(tMrle  ooDdltloni.  b*<»ua«  of  th« 
ocoditicm  of  Um  flurfM!*  of  th*  mrth.  and  t<>c*th«r  with  th« 
uoumuJatloii  of  miow  ta  tto*  mcuaUlM,  Umm  tkMvy  mina  have 
rtniRi^  In  ■upm-floods  Th*  ftocd  waUrt  ruah  down  ihw  v»ll«»jr» 
u  rw^laim  m  Uwtr  own  Ukm*  p«i  ta  oI  th*  ▼allayt  that  from  timr 
u  timt  ih»y  ha»«  always  uaad.  for  a  »umb«r  o(  y»ar«  much  of 
t)  M  land  hM  bam  ooeuptod  by  our  paopta  W«  hava  built  our 
h<  oiaa  oa  tlM«  tends.  Oraat  olUi  •  and  induaUliw  hat*  looataii  on 
K  rxm  of  thaaa  laada.  Today  mai  i  by  uaa  of  tha  int^lURrncp  and 
»i  tJity  wtth  whloh  ba  baa  baan  tndowad  by  Ood.  by  th«  urn  nt  the 
Ki  la  and  Hianaaa  ha  baa  davalop  id.  baa  daviaad  maitoodi  of  con- 
tr  UUai  thaaa  flooda. 

On  Tliunday.  Maroh  10,  IMS.  <  Jenffraaa  raoaltrad  a  m^aaana  from 
P'aaiarat  lloaaavalt  oo  tha  dralai  fa  baatn  problamii  and  prniiran\* 
A («ain|»Bytng  thM  iiaaaei  waa  i  i  raport  prapan>d  by  ih«  Kitional 
Riaouraaa  Ooaamfttaa  in  eocwiUUllon  with  othar  Vvdaral  agtnciwi 
II  itmaatf*!  MiMlaa.  mvaatUtatk  tna,  and  oondtUona  naccaaary  to 
n.rry  for«i.rd  a  broad  program  at  watar  eonaarvation  and  utiU- 
flition 

It  la  baaad  upon  tha  AadlnfB  of  4ft  Joint  BtKt«-Fed<>ral  bnfltn 
a  mmtttaaa.  oompoaad  of  mora  t  van  500  local.  BUU.  and  FAUeral 
oUctala.  Tbaaa  drainagf-baaln  cammlttaoa  have  mat  In  tha  neid 
a  Id  bava  draftad  plana  for  than  local  araaa.  ArrangamafiU  hava 
b<MQ  mada  to  publtab  tha  datall  id  rapcrta  on  Indlrldual  draina«fl 
baclaa  at  a  Ut«r  daU.    Tba  popoMU  tn  tha  raport  pro v ids  a 

I'Alda  for  autbortmUana  of  aurvi  ya  and  oooatructlon  of  inrltfation. 
aod  flOBtrol.  oavtfaUoB.  rural  wa(«  aupply.  wUdlift  Qonwrva- 
toA.  baMh-aroMen  oentrol.  hydioatoetno  powar,  and  otbur  watar 
pro)aeta.  BaeauM  It  la  naoaaaar  to  ooafina  tba  profram  to  proj- 
aita  thai  ara  prloMrtly  lor  vat  r  oontrol  and  uaa.  «n»n|  wj**^ 
h*a4-\m  Bfe)aeU  m«  sot  taolu  M.  Land  polloy  baa  alftninoant 
«  alar  Im^hwitlnna.  but  It  part*  na  to  a  laria  iphara  of  jwsUviUaa 
r<^utrtaff  aaparmta  thout*^  ralah  d  traatmani. 

Whan  (lladtwlni  UMflood-wi  trol  problam  aoma  tlma  ago.  tha 
f  raaMtal  aipriMa^  Ma  daatrt  to  oooiftruai  muUlpla-purpqaa  raaar- 
««tn.  That  la  whM  tt  la  praatU  al  to  ao  looata  a  raaarvoir  to  aoiva 
■^tah  prohlM&a  aa  navlffation,  iur»l  waUr  ■upply.  wUdlifa  cud- 
a<«Tal(Mi.  and  atrwun-poUubloa  ^lamMl  la  addition  to  Ita  aflMt 
r  ir  Aood-«eatral  purpoata,  luch  prQ)a«ta  nhall  raoaiva  prtfarano* 
1 1  tha  haUdnat  flood  ton  trol  and  aonaarvatlon  pro«|ain  In 
l-i&nvlyanla  at  tha  baadvatan  of  tha  Allafbany  nivar  iiaar  tha 
Knr  Torb  tlata  Hat  m  haia  th«  propor  lusaUon  (uf  ■vtoh  a 

'  aTkbrubry  U.  IIM,  lh#  lUf  «  ind  Harbora  Oommutw  paaiad 
•  raoolutlon  whifh  I  introduaad  with  iha  vlaw  of  daUrmttUiMl  iHt 
««4ua  ol  tha  propoaad  uppar  Aloghany  Maaarvoif  (or  n*viNatu>ii, 
iMiAtdhAhoa  «r  ie«<«btaff^io«,  ah4  itraaawpulluliou  abatumniii 
ntila  raaarvotf  baa  alraady  baar  apprevad  fur  Amid>eonUol  pur* 
I  Oiaa.  but  Um  arinatruaUon  htm  lot  ill  baan  authorlaa<l,  A  fRvor* 
••bla  r«|»ort  of  tha  lavtatlfitiM  •  vUt  moan  Utat  tha  »atir«  ciMt 
tt  tha  dam  and  raaarroir  alto  wlU  ba  aaauinad  by  th«  Ftdaral 
<  MvarBHunti 

A  atrloua  itraMi'DdUulloa  pnhlam  mUU  on  tha  Ailaghany  and 
I  ppor  Ohio  111  van  durinf  tha  ■  unmar  montha  wbati  tha  waUr  la 
IjpUy  oontaalttatad  and  atraain  flow  diminiiibad  to  auoh  nn  •itant 
tfVRl  navlfalton  ta  thraatonad.  It  baing  n#<<aMiary  to  cunimrva  tha 
«  alar  by  oaulkint  batwaan  tha  rirkau  of  tha  dama  Thii  naviiiK- 
tton  poola  than  baroma  caaapoc  a.  Dr,  Alaxandar.  dirttUir  uf  th* 
capartntht  ot  publla  hanlth  of  1  m  olty  of  Ptitatourgh.  laat  aummor. 
t  wind  that  Iha  rlvar  va«  ae  ec  ntamfnatad  aa  to  maka  tt  unmra 
•fan  for  bathing,  tt  haa  baan  ( attmatad  that  otit  of  avary  Rullari 
cf  wat«r  in  thoM  poola  1  quart  haa  baan  In  a  aawar  at  ou«  tuna 
er  anethar  My  prepoabl  wtU  (rovida  a  flood-ooatml  dam  which 
cm  ba  uaad  for  watar-eonaarvai  ton  ptirpoaaa  without  dimtniahinc 
Ita  afloat  for  taad  oantTBl.  la  adattten  to  mafetng  watar  morn 
loubla  It  wtfl  alao  mnba  it  nao 'a  bahllabla  for  (Uh  In  tha  upper 
rtachaa  of  tha  Allafhany  Vallay. 

On  liareh  4.  IMt.  I  rai«lvad  a  lattar  from  Praaidant  RcKMMvtlt 


by  a  Rlaclal  drift  wliich  u  of  »  poroiui  natino,  with  tha  raault  that 
the  rt'n^pvolr  would  !».>vp  a  nuukcil  pfTpct  upon  ritUUnR  tha  iJTound 
winrr  Una  which  hua  f>o«in  wrumaly  low«rrd  during  tha  paat  y«»ra, 
Tin*  lowering  of  tha  ground  w*ter  llna  haa  raatilttd  In  dry  walU 
til  ruml  conimunltlM  dvirtng  the  dry  aummar  montha.  Thia 
r«i»r»olr  ahould  th#rc&*»r«  b«  of  valua  to  rural  watar  aupply. 

Oil  Win  OoYwll.  dlatrlct  tnglnaar  at  Pitlaburgh.  tnforma  ma 
that  ihia  projioaal  haa  bt>*t\  aubmlttad  to  hu  oflSea  for  atudy  and 
I  know  of  no  prn|»ct  that  can  ba  oonatructiwl  which  will  hav»  a 
g-rutpr  Tuluf>  to  the  j>r<>plc  of  wtotern  Prnnaylvanln  than  my  pro- 
jija««d  uppar  AUtgheny  inultiple-purpoM  raaervolr. 

The  time  la  not  far  dlntant  whan  w«  will  no  longar  parmlt  tha 
purr  walcra  of  our  ifrpama  to  tao  contaminated  by  tha  dumping 
Into  tham  of  raw  i«wag«.  mduatrtal  and  trade  waataa.  Wa  will 
reclaim  for  ovir  p«opl«  from  our  rlvora  other  natural  baneflta  which 
ara  and  thould  ba  titrlra. 

The  ronatructlon  of  thla  AUrgheny  Reaervolr  togathar  with  tha 
paaaage  of  the  Vlnaon-lXJnargikn  wHter-pollutlon-oontrol  bill  will 
reclaim  for  the  p«K>plp  of  Pennaylvanliv  the  natural  baneflta  of  our 
water  reaourcaa  to  whloh  they  ara  rightfully  antltlad.  We  will 
rratnre  lh<«  gpnrrnl  uhpfulnean  and  the  aquutlc  Ufa  to  Pennayl- 
vanla'a  beautiful  atreama. 


■eaUng  that  th«  ■iumaii  oC  Hht  tafanaad  bin  that  h«  u  aware 
cf  Iha  Importanea  of  tha  aarlv   iroaaoutlon  of  tha  aurvey  in  cun- 
racuon  with  my  propMbI  aad    tel  avwv  aT 
ti)a  Board  of  Bofiaaara  for  Al^ra  and  Harbora  to  bring  It  to  ao 
•arte  coMlualoB. 

Tha  aapaalt*  of  tha  prepoo4d  AUaihoay  Raaanotr  la  9M.000 
aora-faat.  whloh  la  aqual  to  iha  total  oapoelty  of  aigltt  other  pro- 
I'Oaad  raaarrolra  appravad  by  lb*  Uallad  ttataa  Army  Bnginaara  to 
iwtoat  Pttiihttfih.  Tba  oapaet  y  ol  Um  Crookad  Oraak  liaaervoir. 
tba  eeatraet  for  wttlah  wa«  lot  a  f aw  daya  ago.  la  only  una-tanth 
taa  Biaa  o(  tha  ptopoBid  AUaghiBf  Raaarvoir. 

aallra  alt]  of  PtMabwrfh  U  takan  from  tha 
I  »M)Miii  Rltor  at  AaplBwaU.  PtaoUoaUy  all  tha  bowaa  in  tba 
AUaghMUP  and  Ofclo  Rlvar  VaUay  i  gat  thalr  watar  for  domaatic  pur- 
fimn  IM  rtvar.  Walor  ta  a  aaoaaaary  alanMat  for  our  axiat- 
Ito  Import  Aoa  wban  wa  coaaidar  fhat  avary 
M  II  avory  day  la  tha  yaar.  In  1996 
of  laoord  and  thara  may  ba  an  avan 
IIM  ruttira.  Hi  may  alao  aapaet  to  anoountar  a 
of  drooibt  mtioh  Btoaa  aavara  than  wa  hava  avar  eipari* 
n,  Himaf».  bahoovw  la  to  plan  for  tha  aonaarvatlon  of 
vMla  alw  plaMtlng  to  pi  avaat 

aropeaod  dam  la  foegrap  lieal^  la  tha  moal  northariy  aae- 

mm  cTIlM  Allfhawy  watarHto  and  baeaua*  of  thla  gaograpblcal 
iiHinii  and  hHMr  altltnda  it  haa  a  laiar  aaaaonal  rua-off  9»- 
«r  llilaiM  lato  apHng  nan-oC  may  ba  impeundad  aftar 
at  Plttaburgb  haa  paaaad.    Thla  araa  la  ooverad 


Publicity  Man  Ern^  Over  Reorffanlzation— Michel- 
son  Recalls  His  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  U,  1951 

AIlTiri.I  ruOM  TMI  NIW  TORK  tuch 


Mr  Wirnr  of  Ohld     Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  rranted 

ma  lu  rvvlM  and  r%U>\u\  my  rrtnurku,  I  offfir  herewith  an 
Ui»m  apix'aring  in  thn  April  Q  iiwuc  of  the  New  York  Timet, 
un(1(*r  tUo  htinding,  Publicity  Man  Brrn  Over  ReorianlM- 
tlun— Michflaon  Rm:«lla  Ilia  Hlury"; 

WANHtwoTHM  Aiiril  •  OharlPM  Mlrhf>lwn\,  dirertor  of  publlrlty 
for  tha  nemrrnttlp  National  rnmmlttea,  aald  thla  In  hia  weakly 
relea««*   "niapelllng  the  fog  "  for  publication  tomorrow! 

"Aa  thla  la  bfltvg  writtrti  It  aei»nia  nrohalile  that  tha  rrorgnnlra- 
tlnii  hill  will  he  on  Ha  way  10  the  White  Houaa  for  ilguatur*  bafore 
thla  column  la  puhluhed 

"If  that  aurniUe  la  rurrtci,  we  mav  look  forward  to  a  new  flannatt 
Immdaide,  piorlnlming  that  every  rnange  In  the  maaaura  aa  It  wai 
preatnied  at  f\r«t  rrprrapntii  a  rtrfeiit  for  I*raaUlenl  Rooaevelt  ob- 
tained throAifh  the  patriot Ic  efTnrta  nf  that  atirreaaor  to  the  Liberty 
l^ftgtip,  and  the  unflinrhing  Rtand  for  democratic  Inatitutlona  of 
tha  cflurageoua  minority  that  inaiated  on  tha  alteratlona. 

"Aa  for  the  reat  of  It,  wr  m«y  lock  for  a  mournful  recital  of 
tha  aupinaneai  and  nibber-atampednewi  of  a  cowering  Onngrtaa  that 
could  not  arimmon  enough  co\irnge  to  atand  out  agalnat  an  ovar- 
baarliig  Chief  Kxwnitive  ""^ 

Today  edltora  p'oeived  from  Mr   MIchalaon  the  following: 

"In  vlaw  of  tha  reaubmiaaion  of  the  reorganliatlon  bill  laat  nlghti 
tha  relaaaa  'DtapalUng  the  Pog'  for  Sunday,  April  10.  may  be  oon- 
aidarad  untimaiy.  llierefora,  may  I  auggeat  that  tha  ralaaaa  be 
kiilad" 


The  Romance  of  Stamps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINQTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  11.  1958 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY   HON    JAMKS   M    MVAO.  OF   NKW  TORS 

APRIL  S,  1038 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  Include  herein  a  brllliRnt  radio  address 
discuMlng  the  romance  of  itampe.  their  varied  attractions  and 
multiform  Msoa.  delivered  by  Qmt  beloved  cuUcaguc  of  oun. 
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the  Honorable  Jamis  KCbas.  Deroocratlo  Congressman  from 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Msas.  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Post  OfDoe  axtd  Poet  Roadi,  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  entire  Postal  Beryloe  liy  his  stetidfait 
devotion  to  the  Interests  of  that  great  Department  and  Its 
personnel  He  Is  a  liberal  leader  of  the  House  whose  fe<et  are 
always  on  the  grotmd.  He  Is  a  militant  champion  d!  civil 
service  In  all  of  its  forms.  He  Is  an  unfailing  protaiionlst 
of  the  New  Deal  who  does  not  swerve  from  ths  course  under 
the  bludgeonlngs  of  propaganda.  Jw  Mbas  is.  true  iM>  his 
trust,  a  veritable  defender  of  the  faith.  Never  has  he  scorned 
the  humble  degrees  through  whloh  he  ascended.  He  is  a 
true  example  of  the  highest  type  of  man  in  public  life,  a 
Justifiably  popular  Member  of  Congress.  I  give  this  brief 
accolade  to  a  man  who  is  loved,  admired,  and  respected  by 
all  the  Members  of  the  Hotise. 

The  speech  to  which  reference  has  heretofore  been  made  Is 
as  follows: 

During  my  SO  yean  of  aervlea  fa  tha  Houaa  of  RapraaaBtatlvea 
X  hava  baan  a  mambar  of  tha  Poat  OiBoa  Oonunlttaa,  which  haa 
Juriadlction  of  poatal  lagUlatlon.  Wa  formulata  tha  lawi  whloh 
ofttimaa  reault  In  new  atamp  liiuaa,  wa  consldnr  ratM  of  postage 
on  all  olaaaaa  of  mall,  and  wa  try  to  laglalata  for  and  eooparata 
with  tha  Poat  OfBoa  Dapartmaat  tn  auoh  a  way  that  tha  publle 
win  raoaiva  mora  axtanalva  and  Improvad  poatal  (acUltlaa. 

Deaplta  thli,  It  U  only  In  tha  laat  f«w  yaars  that  X  hava  takaa 
up  the  Mving  of  atampa  In  varnaat  and  beooma  what  might 
broadly  ba  tarmad  a  "ooUaotor."  Soma  day  X  hops  to  gradvate 
Into  the  higher  branohea  of  tiia  art  aad  ba  known  m  a  "phUat- 

PllH  " 

My  oollaotlon  really  b«gan  with  tha  itsmps  X  procured  for  my 
•on,  who  at  that  tlma  was  a  llttla  ahaver  In  whom  X  was  trying 
to  arniuie  an  Intareat  In  geography  and  hiatory  by  buying  (oralga 
•lampa  for  him  and  adding  £nt*day  eovara  oooaaloaailj. 

Thou,  aa  X  want  around  to  postal  BMOtlnga  la  dtffsreDt  ottlas, 
avary  ones  In  s  whila  lomeens  would  oom^  up  to  ma  and  say! 
"Hara,  Jim,  give  thla  oovar  to  yeiu  bey  whan  you  gat  home."  ie 
the  ouliertion  mada  a  llttla  headway,  and  I  was  very  muoh  pleased 
on*  day  when  my  yuunsatar  approaohe<l  me  for  money  with  whleb 
to  buy  a  itamp  book  sna  some  msde-up  stamp  paoksts  h«  had  smb 
edvirtlaad. 

It  was  the  sir-nvall  liftalstien,  however.  Inltlatad  and  worked 
over  by  our  Poat  OAee  Committee,  whloh  qulokanad  my  ialereel 
in  Bavins  atampa  and  ftret'dsy  oaaoelatloBs  end  drew  me  lato  tlM 
oollm;tor^a  neld 

X  did  not  reallea.  however,  ihst  I  wee  en  the  roed  to  beeoming 
a  pbilataUsi  until  one  day  I  overheard  siy  soa-Hwbo  by  thai  time 
had  ahot  up  Into  a  young  msn-aaylng  la  reply  to  a  auary  about 
hia  itamps!  "Oh,  you  mesB  my  fstheri  eelleetien,  don^t  youf" 

Bo.  to  you  who  are  Hstaniag  In.  X  aayi  "Beware,  for  you  may  be 
naxt  en  the  list  to  be  drawn  into  this  Inner  oirole." 

By  the  way.  atampa  ara  handy  artloles  to  oarry  around  with  you. 
I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  wu  caught  out  on  the  road  with  a 
flnt  tir^.  Having  no  tools  or  equipment  with  which  to  make  re- 
pairt,  ha  turned  his  pookete  inside  out,  eearehlaa  in  deaparatlon 
for  aomathlng  which  would  serve  as  a  pateh.  All  he  oould  ftnd 
waa  a  poatage  atamp,  With  a  Uok  of  his  tongue  and  a  flip  of  hia 
hand,  he  pastad  the  itamp  over  the  hole,  lafUted  the  tira  and. 
•trang*  to  relate,  drove  merrily  eo  hie  way  for  a  thousand  miiee 
bafnra  tha  pateh  wora  out. 

That  atamp  waa  vary  uaeful  in  aa  emergenoy  but.  as  you  know, 
atampa  ara  also  valuabla,  and  deep  down  in  every  eeUector's  heart 
la  tha  hopa  that  he  will  run  acroas  ona  of  the  rarltiae  In  the 
atamp  world.  Parhapa  It  will  ba  the  iavarted  air-mail  etamp, 
which  la  worth  mora  than  18,000. 

That  atamp  waa  first  placed  on  sale  at  the  Washington  Poat 
Omoa  on  May  18,  1998.  X  am  ealimg  aapaotal  attanUon  to  It  at 
thla  tlma  beoauaa  naxt  month  we  wiU  oaiebrata  tha  twentieth 
birthday  of  our  alr-mall  aarvioe. 

Parhapa,  howsvar,  It  will  be  tha  weitern  Australia  four-pence 
blua  that  wa  will  ba  lucky  anough  to  itumbla  u)>on,  with  Ita 
graoaful  iwaa  upaida  down—a  $8,000  bird  in  phllatallo  clrolaa,  X 
am  told. 

Or  perhapa  It  wlU  ba  the  atamp  with  Queen  Victoria  atandtng 
on  her  head,  which  U  also  In  tha  88,000  daaa.  That  may  hava 
bean  a  maan  trick  for  tha  printan  to  play  on  tha  dignlflad  ()uaan, 
but  how  many  of  otir  aotabla  movla  queana  today  ootiid  command 
■uch  a  lum  for  ona  of  thalr  photograpiiaf 

Oollaotlng  atampa.  bagun  aa  a  hobby,  has  beooma  a  bualnaaa 
ao  profltabia  that  thara  ara  mora  buyon  than  thara  ara  aallora. 
U  you  had  ona  copy  of  avery  stamp  ilstad  in  tha  World  Catalogue 
you  would  be  ona  of  the  ais  rtehaot  men.  U  you  had  only  1 
copy  of  aaoh  of  tha  flrat  880  atampa  Ilstad  in  tha  Unitad  BUtea 
aaetlon  of  tha  oaUlog  you  wotiid  ba  worth  8900,000. 

But  not  all  tha  '%ndB"  ara  ao  dlSetilt  of  atulnmant.  Iv«ry 
poet  offloa  la  a  potential  treeeure  bouaa.  Let  me  tell  you  of  one 
or  two  easeei 

Soma  yaara  ago  a  branch  of  a  large  poet  ofltoa  cent  In  an  ordir 
for  aoma  90<-oent  itampa.  Beveral  days  iatar,  neadlng  to  reorder, 
and  not  being  plaaavd  with  tha  itampa  previously  luppilad,  tha 
euperiaundent  appended  the  following  note  to  bis  ordw:  "I}oat 


aexMi  ma  any  mora  of  thooa  unparforated  atampa.  X  apoat  tha 
•ntlra  morning  cutting  that  ahaat  into  iilnglaa." 

Naadlaaa  to  aay,  that  auperintandant  wiia  no  atamp  ooUaetor  or  he 
wotald  hava  known  battar. 

Tha  story  la  told  of  another  olBoa  at  which  a  patron  Uiqulrad 
for  fraak  atampa.     "Wall,  I  haven't  gtt  any  freak  atampa>  ra- 

Sled  tha  dark,  "but  hare  are  a»me  l-cent«ra  X  have  baan  trying 
get  rid  of  for  a  long  tlma.  but  no  oaa  wanta  tham  beoauaa  ot 
the  extra  perforatlona."  With  that  he  handed  over  a  aheet  whloh 
had  been  perforated  Into  four  perfect  irianglea  by  hoiea  rtumlag 
dlegooally  from  comer  to  ooreer. 

Thla  atamp-collaotlnK  game  la  the  oocupatlon.  a  form  of  invaal- 
mant.  or  th»  hobby  of  1  out  of  every  14  peraona,  Being  a  newoomer 
into  the  field,  naturally  X  wanted  to  learn  more  about  It.  What 
la  philatalyf  How  long  haa  It  been  gatng  onf  Bow  long  liave 
we  had  aump^T  Thoae  and  dooana  ot  other  queetloaa 
to  me,  and  to  aatlafy  my  ourtoalty  X  dUI  a  little  reeeareh 

The  term  "stamp  eollector"  waa  olaair  enough,  but  if  X  waa  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  philatelist  X  wantiid  to  know  what  It  maaat, 
liooklng  It  up,  X  waa  relieved  to  find  that  the  term  merely  meane 
"one  who  llkea  atampa."  Xt  oomee  from  two  Qreak  word*— 
"philoa,"  meaning  "fond  of,"  aad  "ateieia,"  meaaUig  "aiamvtlaa 
from  tax." 

Now  we  come  to  the  stamp  itaeif ,    Witat  la  It  aad  why  la  It? 

A  aUmp  la  a  receipt  for  poatage  paici— «  bit  ot  gumined  paper 
to  which  we  are  ao  aoouatomad  that  ^ve  pay  aoant  attention  to 
It  aa  a  rule,  unleea  our  eyea  have  been  opened  through  coUectlag. 
Yet  thla  amaU  piece  of  gummed  paper  la  vuvially  aa  authaatla 
pleee  of  art.    Let  me  Uliutrate  that. 

XXtfing  tiia  fUmmg  of  Lkiyda  of  London  tha  director  of  tha 
picture  complained  beeauae  tba  peraon  portraying  Franklia  did 
not  reeemble  that  famoua  oharaotar.  Ubrarlee  were  visited,  art 
gallerlaa  were  eearehed.  but  not  one  piciure  waa  found  that  W9UM 
do  as  an  aid  to  (he  make-up  artlat.  lliey  had  to  prooeed.  how- 
aver,  and  the  picture  waa  about  to  be  "ahot"  whan  the  director 
ohaneed  to  notice  a  atiunp  on  a  poetal  card  in  his  mall.  There 
waa  juat  what  he  wanted— an  eseaUeat  ilkeneea  of  BeaiaaUa 
franklin. 

It  ooata  only  about  als  one-thouaandthe  of  a  cent  to  make  a 
•tamp,  but  into  It  go  the  products  of  C)ur  mines,  our  foreete,  our 
Aelde,  and  all  the  aklil  or  the  artlat.  Unele  iam  manufaetures 
anough  atampa  eaeh  year  to  reaeh  from  the  earth  to  tha  mooa. 
aaouih  to  girdle  the  globe  mete  than  10  lisiea  al  the  lauetor. 
Just  think  of  ll--lf  lbs  itaaipe  were  issued  la  e  elngle  sbeiA  they 
would  oover  an  area  of  8.000  eeree.  Tlie  paper  aiaae  whieh  faUs 
aa  tlie  perforatlona  are  puaehed  weighs  lift  tons  in  a  yeee. 

One  af  the  msgasinee  deeerlbee  eur  etempe  se  "printed  en  paper 
from  tha  Oareiinas,  with  ink  frees  Missouri  mlBerals,  and  summed 
with  the  taploea  elareh  treoi  the  Oaseiva  Aside  of  Java?'  Thai 
has  a  roBuintie  flavor  whleh  I  really  sikould  not  spoU  by  adding 
"and  they  are  lleked  from  the  AUantiii  to  the  Paeifte  and  from 
Oaaada  to  Meileo." 

We  are  eo  aeoustomed  to  the  oenvealenee  el  staauw  that  it  Is 

r  a  iTWe  under  a 


did 


dimeult  to  reailaa  thai  they  have  bNB  in  uee  f or 
hundred  yeare. 

"How  did  people  gel  along  witheut  etsimpst"  you  ask.    "■ 
thsy   pay   to   have  their   i«tten   delivered  befeie 
adopted  f" 

Of  oourae  there  were  varlo'js  means  of  tranq>ortlng  the  mail 
before  our  preeeat  poetal  syelam  same  unto  beiag.  Xa  faot.  there 
wu  a  time,  If  we  go  baek  far  anough,  vrhen  there  were  no  lettered 
and  man  conveyed  his  mensages  oy  iiymbols    a  toreh  sent  to 


friends  was  a  call  to  war;  a  weapon  preaented  to  Uie  enemy  waa  a 
challenge  to  combat;  a  palm  or  olive  branoh  slgnifled  peaoe;  a 
red  roee  breathed  a  message  of  love:  and  eo  on. 

The  AmerlMn  Indians  used  that  system  in  oommunieatlng  with 
the  whites.  Perhaps  you  recall  the  story  about  their  aendlng  w 
Miles  Btandlah  s  snake  skin  filled  with  itfrows.  That  was  a  warn- 
ing. BUndish  retorted  by  returning  tba  skin  filled  with  powder 
and  ball.    He  refused  to  be  latlmidate<l. 

Other  Interesting  tales  hava  come  dov«  to  ua  through  the  ages. 
Herodotus  tells  tM  that  they  Shaved  the  heada  of  their  meeeeagere 
and  Impreaaad  or  branded  the  moaaage  uiwa  their  aoalpa.  The  mee- 
aengera  would  then  be  ahut  up  until  ttelr  hair  had  grown  again, 
after  which  they  would  be  sent  off  on  tbelr  miestons  Arrivtoii  al 
destination,  tha  ma«aanger's  head  was  again  shaved  and  tha  oMa- 
•ag^  revealed.  No  doubt  you  are  thinking  the  same  thing  X  am 
right  here— that  stamp  eollaetlng  in  ttiioee  daya  ao  doubt  would 
liave  been  a  gruaaome  matter  of  ooUeotiog  eealpo. 

Perhapa  we  will  never  know  who  aimt  tha  first  letter.  Per- 
chance, like  Topey.  It  "Just  grew."  Bone  give  that  credit  to  King 
David  of  Israel,  who  by  letter  aent  tXrlsh,  the  htiaband  of  the 
beautiful  Batbahaba.  to  the  'Yorefronk  of  the  hotteet  battta." 
there  to  be  amltten  and  die, 

There  la  an  intereatlng  record  of  the  circular  letter  aent  by 
Xerxea  of  Perala  In  891  B.  0.  Angered  beoauaa  his  queen  refused 
to  carry  out  oim  of  hia  oomRumds,  tbtt  king  dtspatohed  circular 
letters  In  great  haste  all  over  hia  kingdom.  Inatstlag  that  every 
man  be  ruler  In  his  own  houaa— whether  It  waa  phyaleaily  poaalble 
or  not. 

With  the  yeara,  Improvad  poatal  syateitis  grew  up,  and  the  haulers 
of  the  mall  collected  thalr  fees  as  bast  they  oould,  accepting 
jewelry,  clothing,  or  Installmsnt  paymente,  and  withholding  deliv- 
ery in  many  caaee  imtll  they  were  oomptnaatad. 

In  iseo  Oraat  Brttota  revamped  her  iwotal  syetam,  adopted  the 
«M  U  adheeive  staotps  as  a  reeeipt  to  ihow  that  ths  postage  had 
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are  belBf  made  by  program 

;te  AtUB«tc  to  eammeiDorata  thia 

. of  eentennlal  atampa 

ttola  important  celebration,  and 
trurt  that  our  poatal  oflktals  will 

a  victory  won  In  this  aemloo  of 

at  atampa   for   phllateUe 

(act  that  the  new  Uw  doea  pennlt 

to  llliwtrato  United  Statea 

ttmea  Uanad  8tataa  paatage  atampa 

ra  photographed  4-yaar-cld 
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l4oatma8ter  Kellogg,  of  Detroit,  and 
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by  aaall  waa  an  unuaual  event,  but 
the  proOolaney  d  our  great  Poatal 


_  a  ijMiar  aaroaa  the  Atlantic  or  the 
tor.  halfway  roand  the  world  to  the 
IB  aeeure  the  eervioae  of 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  dp  REPRESENTATIVtS 

Mondttpi  April  11. 1$38 

Mr.  OtX>NlfBIX.  of  ManLas.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  State 
of  Montana,  and  partlenlirly  tn  western  Montana,  which 
oomprlaeg  the  First  Concrca  donal  DIstzlct.  which  I  represent, 
the  question  of  water  rlgbt  i,  water  oaoacrraUoa,  and  recla- 
mation is  of  paramount  biDortaiKe.  In  this  section  of  the 
country  ptoneer  farmers  un  1  ranchers  who  came  to  Montana 

rights  which  should  entitle  them 
use  of  water  from  the  streams 
the  country. 
It  Is  In  bebatf  of  these  pfioe^  farmers  and  ranchers  that 
Ispeaktodaj. 

MOMTUfi  rowaa 

We  also  have  m  the  8tat> 
mcoopollstic  pubUe  ntllittej 
the  Montana  Power  Co. 
ianot  content 


in  the  ttaij  days  filed  wata 
by  right  of  priority  to  the 
and  xtrers  in  that  section  of 


at  Montana  one  of  the  greatest 

opoating  in  the  West;  namely, 

rhis  great,  wealthy,  and  greedy 

o  fUch  the  larmers  and  ranchers 


of  Montana  by  the  coUecuon  of  exorbitant  rates  for  electrte 
current,  but  they  are  now  engaged  in  the  outright  stealins 
of  water,  which  by  virtue  of  priority  rights  belongs  to  these 
farmers  and  ranchers  In  the  great  Gallatin  Valley. 

If  private  individuals  were  doing  what  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  Is  doing  In  stealing  water,  they  would  be  shot  down  by 
the  fanners,  or  pui  In  prison  by  the  authorities,  as  common 
water  thieves. 

This  fight,  which  is  taking  place  between  the  farmers  erf 
the  Gallatin  Valley  and  the  Montana  Power  Co..  concerns 
the  Issue  as  to  whether  the  guaranteed  rights  established 
when  they  settled  on  their  ranches  back  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties  can  be  arbitrarily  taken  away  from  them  by  the  big 
power  corporation. 

COMPI.AIIIAMTB  AMM  BXAI.  FIONIZIS 

The  26  farmers  who  have  filed  this  suit  are  as  follows: 
John  J.  Crowley,  who  started  ranching  in  Gallatin  County 
back  In  1884,  near  Three  Porks;  Harriet  L.  Tlce.  whose  late 
husband.  Thomas  H.  Tice,  was  one  of  the  largest  purebred 
stock  raisers  In  Montana  and  was  bom  there  over  50  years 
ago;  8.  P.  McDonnell,  who  has  lived  in  Gallatin  County  on 
the  Lower  Madison  for  over  half  a  century:  Homer  Dunbar, 
one  of  Montana's  most  prominent  ranchers;  Darllnnton 
brothers,  prominent  In  both  farmer  and  legislative  circles; 
W.  B.  Tinder.  Don  McKinnon,  E.  L,  Roadannel.  Robert 
Windle.  Ed  Scanlan,  Asa  Hutchinson,  OUn  Durham.  Richard 
A.  Muir,  M.  N.  Prcflton.  Earl  Bates,  Bert  Babcok,  Jesse 
Bryson.  George  H.  WUcox.  George  Burnell.  D.  R.  Sherman, 
W.  E.  Crowley,  John  Trembath,  Pred  Seeman.  H,  P.  WUmot, 
and  J.  M.  Malln. 

These  farmers  are  men  well  respected  In  the  communities 
tn  which  they  reside.  They  are  the  old  type  of  rancher  in 
Montana  who  asks  no  more  than  that  to  which  he  is  Justly 
entitled. 

The  fight  of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  is  not  being  waged 
against  these  ranchers  alone.  They  are  fighting  all  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  the  Gallatin  Valley,  and  fighting  against 
everything  which  these  fanners  and  ranchers  want,  and 
are  entitled  to,  and  should  have. 

In  brief,  the  points  involved  in  these  suits  are  as  foUows: 
•nie  ranchers  when  they  settled  on  their  properties  obtained 
water  rights  guaranteeing  their  ownership  to  the  water  they 
needed  to  irrigate  their  farms.  This  water  was  taken  from 
the  Madison  River  In  most  of  these  cases,  and  similar  rights 
were  taken  out  Ijy  ranchers  adjacent  to  the  Jefferson,  Gal- 
latin, and  also  the  Missouri  and  other  rivers. 

Most  of  those  In  this  controversy  obtained  these  water 
rights  in  the  j^ears  from  1884  to  1904. 

Tlie  development  of  the  Hebgen  Dam  in  the  Madison 
River  started  in  September  1907  and  was  comi^ted  some 
8  or  9  years  later.  This  included  the  storage  of  water  so 
it  might  be  available  diiring  times  of  low  water  for  power - 
development  purposes.  The  Montana  Power  Co.  was  or- 
ganised in  1912. 

WATER    EIGHTS   BXLOI70   TO   TtOPLM 

In  the  action  brought  in  the  courts  by  the  26  farmers 
listed  they  asked  that  the  power  company  be  restrained  from 
taking  the  water  they  claim  they  are  entitled  to  during  the 
irrigation  season.  They  do  not  object  to  the  power  company 
storing  the  water  in  the  wmter  smd  fall  months,  but  they  do 
not  want  it  to  interfere  with  the  natural  flow  of  the  streams 
during  the  irrigating  season  and  thereby  deprive  them  of 
the  water  which  they  claim  rightfully  belongs  to  them  for 
irrigating  their  land  and  producing  their  crops  so  that  they 
will  not  be  burned  up  in  the  dry  weather. 

In  their  arguments  they  declare  that  water  Is  the  "life- 
blood"  of  the  fanners;  that  without  it  they  are  without 
crops;  and  that  their  rights  date  back  20  years  before  the 
power  company  came  into  existence. 

To  show  you  how  unfair  the  Montana  Power  Co.  has  been 
in  this  matter,  when  they  were  asked  to  bring  into  court  the 
records  to  show  how  much  water  was  stored  during  the 
irrigating  season  they  declined  to  produce  those  records  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  no  business  of  the  fanners. 
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coumnr  mujt  KUMMX-r  au.  wai 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  high  as  stx-sevenths  of  the 
natural  flow  of  the  water  has  been  stored  by  the  company 
at  the  time  the  farmers  needed  It  most,  and  that  as  a  remit 
much  of  their  crops  were  completely  burned  up  for  lack  of 
water  that  they  should  have  had  and  would  have  had  if  the 
natural  flow  of  the  water  had  not  been  Interfered  with  by 
the  company. 

Farmer  organizations  over  the  State  are  taking  a  great 
interest  in  these  cases  because  at  the  principle  Involved,  and 
it  is  even  attracting  attention  from  the  farm  organisations 
in  other  States,  where  the  storing  of  water  for  power  pur- 
poses may,  especially  in  times  of  drought,  result  in  ruin  to 
farmers  on  irrigated  ranches. 

MOMTAKA  POWm  FUBTa   AOAZltaT  OAZXAXTM   DAM 

Not  only  does  the  Montana  Power  Co.  In  all  its  selfishness 
and  greed  deiMrlve  these  pioneer  fanners  of  the  water  rights 
which  they  acquired  in  the  early  eighties  and  nineties  in  otu* 
State ;  not  only  does  the  Montana  Power  Co.  in  its  insensate 
desire  for  profits  deprive  these  people  of  the  water  necessary 
that  they  may  live,  but  further  it  goes  on  and  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  entire  Gallatin  Val- 
ley and  all  of  the  farm  people  there  by  refusing  to  complete 
an  agreement  which  would  make  posBlble  the  construction  of 
the  great  Gallatin  Demi. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  completed  a  preliminary 
survey  favoring  the  construction  of  this  project,  has  also 
made  the  necessary  reconunendatlons  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
for  an  appropriation  to  begin  the  construction  of  this  dam. 
The  Budget  Bureau  favors  the  necessary  appropriation,  but 
before  any  construction  can  begin  or  an  actual  appropria- 
tion is  made  It  is  necessary  that  the  Montana  Power  Ca 
sign  with  the  OaUatln  Water  Users  Association  an  agree- 
ment permitting  the  water  users  of  that  section  to  store 
waters  above  the  Gallatin  Valley  in  return  for  the  use  of 
the  return  flow  resulting  from  the  use  of  these  stored  waters. 

The  Mcmtana  Power  Co.  Is  concluded  to  lose  little,  If 
anything,  by  the  withholding  of  winter  water  in  the  kywer- 
basin  dam  site  on  this  project  However,  the  company  up 
to  now  has  stood  in  the  way  of.  the  completion  or  the 
beginning  of  construction  of  this  dam  because  it  refuses  to 
grant  this  right. 

OALLATIN  DAlf  WILL  BXnnT,   HOT  HABM,  COICPANT 

A  study  of  the  situation  shows  that  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  will  not  only  benefit  from  the  return  flow  of  the  stored 
waters  but  because  of  the  additional  prosperity  and  the  addi- 
tional advantages  in  an  economic  way  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  will,  as  always,  beneflt  flnancially  and  economically  from 
the  construction  of  this  project  However,  in  its  short- 
sighted way.  in  its  selfish,  sinful,  greedy  way.  it  refuses  to 
make  the  necessary  agreement. 

The  Gallatin  Valley  project  with  a  storage  dam  in  the 
lower  basin  site  contemplates  the  withholding  on  an  average 
of  about  100.000  acre-feet  of  fiood  flow,  and  82.000  acre-feet 
of  winter  flow.  The  flood  flow  is  withheld  out  of  waters  now 
escai^ng  and  not  used  by  the  power  company,  llie  with- 
holding of  the  winter  water  will  reduce  the  river  flow  to  that 
extent;  however,  the  application  of  these  waters  to  the  proj- 
ect land  will  result  in  a  tremendous  return  flow  in  the  late 
summer,  and  throughout  the  winter  when  stream  flows  are 
low  and  when  the  water  is  most  necessary. 

Nevertheless,  the  Montana  Power  Co.  Is  holding  up  the 
progress  of  this  great  valley,  which  Is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  in  the  entire  world. 

PBOTLa    MUST    OEUAin)    COMFAWT     ACTKBMtWT 

I  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  Gallatin  Valley  to  demand 
that  this  greedy  company  stop  its  pilfering  and  pillage  of 
the  water  rights  of  these  pioneer  farmers  and  that  they  de- 
mand that  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  valley,  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  State,  for  the  beneflt  of  the  people  of  the 
great  Gallatin  Valley,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  itself  that  they  demand  that  the  company  imme- 
diately make  the  necessary  agreements  to  permit  the  storing 
of  the  winter  waters  at  the  lower  dam  site,  so  that  appropri- 
ations can  be  made  and  construction  of  the  Gallatin  Dam 
begiin. 


The  Income  Tax  Is  Baaed  Upon  "AMIity  to  Pay,* 
While  the  Sales  Tax  is  the  Reverse  of  the  Former 
and  Falls  Most  Heavily  Upon  the  Poor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

or  MIMNKSOT.Ik 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  11.  193B 

Mr.  TEIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  jiroposed  tax  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  uziquestlonalily  far  from  perfect.  It 
isnt  going  to  solve  the  tax  problem  as  far  as  the  people  of 
Washington  and  the  District  are  concerned.  Nevertheless, 
the  proposal  to  tax  Incomes  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  being  argued  that  It  Is  unfair  to  tax  nonresidents.  Thai 
is  undoubtedly  true  and  I  trust  that  some  amendment  may 
be  offered  which  wUl  eliminate  the  tiixing  (tf  incomes  of  non- 
residents, Including  Members  of  Congress  and  other  public 
officials.  Even  If  this  should  not  be  done.  It  Is  nevertheless 
a  better  and  more  just  plan  of  taxation  than  would  be  pr»* 
vlded  under  a  sales  tax.  which  is  being  supported  by  certain 
dements  in  the  District  and  favored  by  a  fairly  large  number 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

Taxation  should  be  based  upon  ability  to  pay.  The  Income 
tax  is  stich  a  tax  In  the  main.  The  provisions  in  the  present 
bill  are  along  this  line  and  are  patterned  after  the  Federal 
income-tax  laws.  The  larger  the  income,  the  higher  the  tax 
rate.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sales 
tax  is  the  reverse,  and  those  least  able  to  pay,  pay  at  a  higher 
rate  than  those  with  larger  incomes. 

coMPAaisoM  or  two  tax  acfoaam 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  the  House  may  get  a  true 
picture  of  the  two  tax  schemes,  I  la^ssent  herewith  the  likely 
returns  on  the  basis  of  incomes  under  both  the  proposed 
income  tax  and  the  sales  tax.  The  following  table  illustrates 
this  perfectly: 

Difference*  in  tale»-tax  and  ineome-tax  burdens  on  taxpafers  with 
small  and  large  inaymes  > 


TaxpAyer— total  net  incoma 


Single — no  dependents: 

^1,000 

$4000 

$3,000 

110,000 

$ai),ooo 

$30,000 

Mvri«d— 3  depeodeotc 

g.OOO 
.000 

$7.000 

$30.000 

$yi,ooo 

$70.oao 


Aionua]  tai  burden 


S«1m  tax 

ftt  1  per^ 

oeot 

(1) 


$S30 
14.60 
10  20 
43  00 
08  00 
00  00 

10.  ao 

2n  50 

saw 

woo 

130  00 
17&00 


Inoome 
Ux 


0 

$a.ft7 

13  34 
100  00 
315  00 
653.00 

0 

8  06 

1S.50 

588  M 

1. 43V  50 

XUl.BO 


Tu  par  $l,om 
inoooM 


Satei  tax 
at  1  par- 


(») 


$S.SO 
7  30 
6  40 
4.M 
$.40 
$.00 

6.40 
5  30 
4.70 
$00 
3  tn 


tat 


tas4 

4.6$ 

Mil 

U.7$ 
31.71 

0 

1.53 

9.69 

last 

97.06 
It.  36 


>  All  income  earned;  niioois  tjpa  of  sales  tax  at  1  paraant:  iDogne  tax 
at  oDfr«ixth  of  Federal  income-tax  payment. 

The  above  table  illustrates  the  difference  in  cost  to  tax- 
payers of  sales  taxes  and  liuxsne  taxes.  Either  of  the  taxes 
would  give  the  District  about  the  same  revenue.  Results 
are  shown  in  the  table  for  12  kinds  of  wage  and  salaried 
workers — 6  single  and  6  married. 

Notice  that  $a  In  sales  tuces.  but  no  Income  tax,  would 
be  paid  by  the  single  person  who  earned  barely  enough  to 
live  on — $1,000.  However,  the  single  man  who  earned  10 
times  as  much,  that  is  $10,000.  would  be  in  the  reverse  posl-' 
tion.  He  would  pay  $42  sales  tax  or  $100  income  tax.  All 
persons  who  earn  less  than  $3,000  a  year  would  pay  less  In- 
come tax  t-ht^n  sales  t^* 
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Married  persons  with  dcp  odenU  hare  grmlex  oMigfttioiu 
tkod  kas  ability  to  pay  tases.  For  them  the  income  tax 
would  be  still  more  favorabl;  than  the  sales  tax.  The  bot- 
tom table  shows  that  a  man  ted  man  with  3  dependents,  who 
earns  $3,000  would  pay  at  east  $19  In  sales  taxes,  but  no 
income  tax.  A  family  of  flv«  wooJd  pay  at  least  twice  as 
much  sales  tax  as  Income  iax  U  its  Income  was  less  ihan 

$7,000. 

TAX  a  af^m  tax  or 


Under  the  regressive 


tax,  the  larger  the  Income  the 
lower  the  tax  on  emch.  $1,004  earned.  A  1 -percent  sales  tax 
means  that  1  cent  win  be  (ftken  for  each  dollar  of  taxable 
But  a  man  irlth  $2,000  Income  will  spend  73 
percent  of  his  Income  on  tixaUe  goods,  while  a  man  witli 
laO.OOO  income  will  spend  oriy  34  percent  on  the  atera«e  for 
such  goods,    llie  rest  of  th^  large  income  escapes  the  sales 

or  is  spent  on  untaxed  items  like 

<;^umn   (3>   of  the  taWe  shows 

)e  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $7.30  per 


tax  because  it  is  either  savec 
rent,  senrice.  and  traveL 
that  the  U.000  income  will 


(1.000.  while  the  $30,000  income  escapes  with  only  $3.40  per 
$1,000  in  odes  taxes.  The  jrocressive  income  tax  works  in 
the  opposite  way.  The  $2X  00  income  of  the  single  man  is 
taxed  at  only  $3J4  per  $1.M0  while  the  $204)00  Income  Is 
taxed  at  $1&.75  per  $1,040.  Bee  column  <4>  of  the  table. 
Which  tax  seems  fairer  ti  3rou?    If  you  believe  in  a  pro- 


gressive tax  for  the  District 


group  of  citizens  and  consul  ners  that  is  fighting  your  battle. 
I  trust  most  sincerely  that  the  House  will  adopt  the  income 
tax  with  such  OMXliflcatioc  b  as  seem  wise.  Above  all.  we 
must  avoid  the  sales  tax  wlich.  as  I  have  previously  stated. 
wiU  simply  transfer  the  enljire  tax  load  to  the  badts  of  the 
low-Income  classes. 


So^nrdef, 


to  be  considered  from  any 
any  other  vtewpcrint  except 
best  Interests  of  the  people 


get  in  touch  with  the  volunteer 


The  Reon -anization  Bill 
EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOIiriS  LUDLOW 

INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  QF  REPRESE!<TATIVES 

AprH  2.  i93S  i 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speticer.  I  was  virtually  brought  up 
among  the  departments  at  Washington,  and  I  think  I  have 
■ome  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  presented  by  this 
legMatton.  For  37  years  as  a  Washington  newspaper  corre- 
spondent and  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  tteen  in  con- 
tinuous. Intimate,  and  active !  tusociation  with  all  of  the  proc- 
esses of  government,  and  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
form  some  definite  ideas  in  legard  to  the  governmental  struc- 
ture. I  have  had  a  chanca  to  observe  activities  which  are 
atrophied:  activities  which  t  lough  perhaps  useful  at  one  time 
have  became  useless:  activlti es  which  overlap:  activities  which 
are  an  ererlastinf  and  unjv  stifHtble  drain  on  the  taxpayers. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  pjcture,  I  have  observed  activities 

and  are  wisely  maintained;  ac- 
tivities which  are  in  the  highest  degree  vital  and  essential  and 
which  function  in  the  publi;  interest. 

In  considering  this  problei  d  of  governmental  reorganisation 
I  have  tried  to  dismiss  ail  unworthy  personal  and  ^sartisan 
considerations  from  my  mh  td.    It  is  too  important  a  matter 


iriewpolnt  of  expediency  or  from 
the  viewpoint  of  what  is  for  the 
>f  the  United  States,  not  only  in 
the  immedtate  future  but  t  urough  all  the  years  to  come.    I 
have  trted  to  be  «itirely  faif  in  my  apfuraisals  and  my  reac- 

I  do  not  agree  wtth  some  of 
the  provtsions  of  this  bill  bdt  I  concede  to  Its  proponents  the 
fair-mmdedness  and  i  ood  motives  that  I  claim  for  my- 
self. There  have  been  taa  attemi^  to  prevent  consldera- 
tton  of  the  measttre  and  to  ihut  off  debate  and  on  every  roll 
call  as  the  record  will  show,  I  have  voted  against  cloture  and 
for  an  opportunity  for  fret  and  fuD  and  open  debate.  I 
would  not  be  a  party  to  mirderlng  this  bOl  in  tU  very  in- 


fancy. It  has  been  my  hope  that  the  bill  might  be  so 
amended  In  the  Committee  of  the  V-Ticle  as  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  which  I  regard  as  unwise  so  that  in  its  perfected 
form  I  coiild  finally  vote  for  it. 

ACTTVTTirS    WHICH    SHOUU)    BS    KXPT    INBEPXNDUrT 

I  have  stated  that  among  the  governmental  activities  with 
which  I  have  long  tK^en  in  contact  as  a  newspaperman  and  as 
a  public  servant  are  some  which  are  in  the  highest  degree 
vital  and  essential  and  which  function  in  the  public  interest. 
Among  these  let  me  specifically  enumerate  two: 

First.  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Conmiisslon. 

Second.  The  General  Accounting  Office. 

To  maintain  the  best  public  senice  there  are  certain  ac- 
tivities which  must  be  kept  independent,  with  the  freedom  of 
action  that  go^s  with  an  indepenoent  status,  and  which  must 
not  be  fused  into  or  made  directly  obedient  to  Executive 
influence.  The  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  the  Employees'  Compensation  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Ci\nl  Service  Commi.ssion,  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office,  et  al..  are  examples  of  activities  that  should 
be  kept  free  and  mdependent. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  proposed  reorganization 
would  greatly  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  independence  of 
the  Civil  Service  CGrnmission,  and  to  that  extent  and  in  that 
way  it  would  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  the  merit  system.  I 
believe  in  the  m^rit  system,  and  I  feel  aggrieved,  as  I  know 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  do.  over  any  action  that  threat- 
ens the  strength  and  integrity  of  that  system.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  change  the  structure  of  government 
so  that  through  all  the  years  to  come  the  Executive  will 
dominate  the  civnl-service  establishment  through  a  single 
administrsuor  While  I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  harm 
would  crm"  whil  •  the  prf.sent  Executive  is  in  office,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  legislating  here  for  the  long  range  of 
the  future  and  that  one  President's  occupancy  of  the  White 
House  is  but  a  m  nute  in  thp  life  of  a  nation.  In  the  future 
we  shall  have  all  kinds  of  Presidents  with  all  kinds  of  views. 
Some  may  be  rank  spoil.smen.  who  would  make  political  mer- 
chandise of  public  office.  We  should  not  implement  such  a 
President  with  the  means  of  nuning  and  despoiling  the 
public  service.  The  civil-service  system  can  better  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  than  a  single  individual  beholden  to 
the  President  who  at  any  time  may  be  in  power.  On  the 
board  at  present  both  pi^litical  parties  and  both  sexes  are 
represented.  Place  the  board  under  a  single  administrator 
and  you  will  destroy  the  representation  of  one  political  party 
and  one  of  the  sexes.  This  would  he  unfair  to  the  minority 
party  and  especially  unfortunate  for  women  at  a  time  when 
they  are  taking  an  increasing  part  in  public  affairs.  Ques- 
tions of  broad  p-ilicy  are  better  decided  by  a  board  than  by 
one  person.  A  single  individual  is  more  likely  to  become 
biased  and  arbitral^  than  is  a  board.  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  anything  being  done  that  might  destroy,  or  at 
least  Impair,  the  ment  system  that  has  been  built  up  through 
the  years  and  which,  despite  its  defects,  is  a  wholesome 
system.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should  be  retained 
intact  and  it  should  be  kept  free  and  untrammeled  from 
political  control. 

"wo"   MAM  a   NTTDKB 

A  similar  situation  pertains  in  regard  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  As  a  meml)er  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  have  had  an  intimate  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  I  personally  know  that  the 
Comptroller  General,  exercising  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  in  the  present  act.  has  saved  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  untold  millions  of  dollars — an  enormous  sum  in 
the  aggregate — and  I  have  never  heard  one  Ix-eath  of  scan- 
dal attaching  to  the  administration  of  his  office.  What  this 
country  needs — tremendously  and  vitally  needs — is  someone 
with  independence  and  authority  to  say  "no"  on  public 
expenditures,  someone  who  can  resolve  legal  doubts  in  favor 
of  the  taxpayers.  It  now  has  such  an  authority  in  the 
ComptroDer  General.  By  makJng  the  head  of  the  account- 
ing system  removable  from  office  the  pending  bill  destroys 
the  power  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  say  "no."    It  sid»- 
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stitutes  a  "yes**  man  for  a  "no"  man  and  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  coimtry,  whether  the 
party  in  power  happens  to  be  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
Republican  Party,  or  what  not.  What  reason  is  there  to 
change  an  accounting  system  which,  in  its  present  inde- 
pendent sphere,  is  working  so  admirably  and  so  beneficially 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of 
this  country? 

WK     SHOUU)     BTWUtZ    OT    CZNTKAUZATION 

We  should  disassociate  this  problem  of  reorganizing  the 
Government  from  all  temporary  considerations,  from  any 
thought  of  trying  to  please  somebody  or  any  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing anybody  now  living,  and  we  should  take  a  long- 
range  view  of  it  and  should  remember  that  what  we  are 
doing  will  have  a  tremendous  bearing  upon  the  America  of 
the  future.  We  are  proposing  here  a  long  step.  I  fear,  to- 
ward changing  the  philosophy  of  our  Government  and  in 
laying  foundations  which  would  make  it  possible  to  usher 
in  a  totalitarian  state.  I  know  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  precedent 
given  to  abolish  and  transfer  functions  some  President  of 
the  future  might  emasculate  the  United  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission,  the  Labor  Mediation  Board,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  other  activities  that  are  rendering  Important  serv- 
ice for  great  groups  of  our  citizens.  I  do  not  believe,  of 
course,  that  such  things  would  be  done  now  or  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead  of  us,  but  why  should  we  make  it  pos- 
sible that  such  things  might  ever  be  done? 

Taking  the  long-range  view  of  the  future  of  America,  we 
must  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  centralize  too  much  power 
in  the  executive  estabLshment.  We  must  remember  that  we 
are  dealing  in  this  legislation  with  a  thousand  future  Pres- 
idents, some  of  whom  undoubtedly  will  be  of  dictatorial  in- 
clinations. We  must  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  destroy 
or  jeopardize  our  constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, which  is  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  These  checks 
and  balances  we  must  maintain  forever. 

SCONOMT    IMPOSSIBLK    VnTDTtL    BILL 

I  do  not  think  that  any  reorganization  of  government,  espe- 
cially on  the  scale  here  contemplated,  would  be  justified 
unless  it  would  effect  economies.  The  bill  now  before  us 
would  not  effect  any  economy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  government  and  place  further 
heavy  burdens  on  the  taxpayers,  because  it  establishes  a  new 
department;  and  when  you  establish  a  new  department  you 
put  a  pipe  line  straight  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  I 
would  rather  see  the  departments  reduced  from  10  to  9  than 
increased  from  10  to  11.  There  are  thousands  of  oppor- 
tunities to  effect  economies,  but  it  is  frankly  admitted  that 
this  bill  is  not  urged  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

Opposition  to  the  creation  of  a  department  of  welfare  is 
nothing  new  with  me.  On  August  13,  1937,  as  the  Record 
will  show,  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  voted  against  this  iden- 
tical proposition  of  creating  a  department  of  public  welfare, 
believing  that  it  was  not  needed  and  that  it  would  swell  the 
cost  of  government  by  from  one  billion  to  three  billion  dollars 
a  year.    I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

KzsFoirsiBiLrrT  or  coirasEss 

One  thought  more  and  I  am  done.  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  for  Congress  to  do  some  Independent  thinking  on  these 
questions  of  great  national  import.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  exercise  its  full  responsibility  in  helping  the 
President  to  solve  these  problems.  Government  is,  or  should 
be,  a  cooperative  undertaking,  Congress  having  its  share  and 
the  President  his  share  of  responsibility.  The  President  has 
made  no  complaint  when  Congress  has  set  up  its  own  views. 
I  fear  the  reason  why  the  Congress  has  simk  to  such  low 
estate  in  the  governmental  scheme  is  that  It  has  not  done  its 
part  and  has  not  asserted  itself  as  It  should.  If  I  were  to 
indict  Congress  of  any  misdemeanor,  it  is  its  tendency  to 
"pass  the  buck"  to  the  President.  I  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem of  reorganizing  the  Government,  important  as  it  is, 
should  be  laid  aside  until  conditions  throughout  the  coun- 


try become  more  settled  and  the  Nation  can  adjust  itself 
to  the  reforms  already  enacted.  We  think  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  agitation  already,  but  it  will  only  be  a  patch- 
ing compared  with  the  agitation  and  turmoil  that  will  result 
if  It  is  known  that  during  the  next  2  years  the  Government 
is  to  be  entirely  overhauled  and  revamped.  Labor  will  be  on 
tenterhooks,  not  knowing  what  will  be  done  with  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  set  up  for  its  welfare.  The  veterans  will 
be  worried  over  the  outcome  as  affecting  them.  Business 
and  industry,  now  badly  frightened  and  jittery,  will  be  un- 
easy over  how  the  reconstructed  agencies  will  affect  them. 
I  could  not.  11 1  would,  divorce  myself  from  my  capacity  as  a 
representative  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  when  I  vote  on 
this  bill.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  business 
and  industries  of  Indianapollj  and  for  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  our  workingmen  who  look  to  our  business  and 
industries  for  employment  if  we  might  now  have  a  season  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  free  from  the  worries  that  certainly 
will  beset  them  if  this  ambitious  reorganization  plan  la 
undertaken. 

I  believe  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Millions  love  him  for  his  fine  humanitarian- 
ism.  I  am  his  friend  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  him  to 
make  his  administration  a  success.  I  have  cooperated  with 
him  and  have  assisted  him  in  many  ways,  and  I  Rh^n  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  when  I  have  positive  convictions  con- 
trary to  his  views,  I  vote  my  judgment  and  my  conscience, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I  wish  the  proponents  of  this 
reorganization  bill  would  withdraw  it  or  postpone  It  until  a 
later  time  when  the  subject  of  reorganization  could  be  taken 
up  In  a  calmer  and  clearer  atmosphere.  If  this  were  the 
best  reorganization  biU  that  could  be  devised  or  imagined.  I 
do  not  believe  that  It  should  be  passed  at  this  time  of  na- 
tional unrest  to  add  to  the  Nation's  troubles  when  our  people 
are  so  worn  and  weary  and  so  dreadful  of  what  the  future 
may  bring  forth.  For  these  reasons  I  shaU  vote  against  the 
bill.    God  helping  me,  I  could  not  vote  any  other  way. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOtntI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  11, 1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOHN  J.   COCHRAN,  OF  ICSSOUXCI. 

APRIL  9.  1938 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
I  delivered  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System  Saturday 
evening,  April  9.  on  the  reorganization  bilL  Ihe  address 
follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience.  I  appreciate  this 
invitation  to  speak  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  ttie  re- 
organization bill,  because  I  have  received  so  nuuiy  letters  following 
my  speech  the  other  evening  from  citizens  aU  over  the  country. 
where  the  writers  frankly  state  they  came  to  the  conclusion  they 
had  been  misled  or  misinformed  as  to  Just  what  the  House  bill 
provided. 

NaturaUy  I  am  greatly  disappoint«d  at  the  action  of  the  Hoxise 
in  sending  the  biU  back  to  the  committee.  I  am  disappointed 
because  I  know,  had  the  bill  become  a  law,  it  would  have  been 
beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole  and.  regardless  of  what  anyone 
says,  I  insist  if  the  Government  departments  and  agencies  are 
proijerly  reorganized,  it  would  result  in  a  large  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers as  well  as  improvement  in  administration. 

My  Interest  in  this  subject  for  over  a  period  of  10  years  was 
due  to  the  demand  of  the  general  public  for  such  legislation.  It 
is  a  subject  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  of  which  Z 
am  chairman 

I  first  desire  to  address  myself  to  those  who  feared  we  would  b« 
setting  up  a  dictator  II  the  bill  became  a  law.    Mr.  Fbawx  Kjnrrai, 
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Beoatc 
bex>m« 


uncnlment 


PreaM'nt 


Mtda 


at  Ohio,  ft  member  at  our 
fected  an  amendixient  provldliig 
does  not  require  the  signature 
retain  in  tlie  Oongreas  the  ni;b\ 
iKued  by  the  Presldcst.     Able 
VM  ftutimltted  ftffreed  thxt  lU 
tlone<l 

Most  people  ue  ctf  the  optnlor 
bodf  of  the  OopemiiMot.    Bueh 
body  not  only  consists  of  the 
Idezit.     Ko   bill  o«n  ftctually 
President,  or  the  Concrees  by 
o'Temdes  hts  veto.    In  other 
a  p«rt  at  the  Uw-maklnc  body 
the  concurrent  reaolutton 
that   Congress   gives   power   to 
executive  brsnch  of  the  Oorem^i 
you  can  reorgsnlae.  Mr 
Tote.  retains  the  rifht  to  set 
not  become  a  law  without  the 
signed  the  bill,  he  would  agree 
had   the  right  to  declare  null 
might   Issue.     The   amendment 
wculd  make  Its  dsclsloii  on  the 
UsBurd  by  the  President  was  In 

Had   the  standard  "in  the 
quate  standard  to  guide  thi 
disapprove  Executive  orders  noi 
would  be  invalid  and  merely 
by  Congress.     Mr   Kkotik  used 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
in  The  Otngrass  the  power  to 
final   voie   was  taken,   and   tht 
should  not  have  bsen  an  issue 

AstaSe  frt»ui  the  power  to 
of  the  bill  was  the  tlUe  which 
and  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
opposition  to  the  blU  on  this 
present   set-up.     This   I   deny 
sKlsting  law     We  not  only 

bat  we  set  tip  an  auditor 


after  weeks  of  study,  per- 
nor a  concurrent  resolution,  which 
the  President,  and  vrhlch  would 
to  set  aside  any  Executive  order 
xmstltutkmal  lawyers  to  which  It 
Kiostitutionallty  cannot  be   ques- 


Congreas  alone  Is  the  law-maklna: 

is  not  the  case.     The  law-making 

and  House  but  also  the  Pres- 

a  law   unless  iugned   by   the 

two-thirds   vote  In   both  Hoioscs 

the  President  is  Just  as  much 

Is  Congress.    With  this  in  mind, 

provuted  in  plain  language 

the    President    to    reorganize    the 

ent  under  a  llmltatloii.     We  say 

but   Congress,   by    a   majority 

your  decision.     The  bUl  could 

Presidents  signature;   and   if   he 

to  the  reservation  that   Congress 

snd    void   any   Executive   order    he 

provided,   further,   that    Congress 

MuUs  of  whether  or  not  the  order 

the  public  Interest. 

public  Interest'  or  some  other  ade- 

In  exercising  its  powers  to 

been  Included,  such  a  delegation 

to  an  expression  of  opinion 

language  that  did  not  violate  the 

The  amendment  retaining 

disapprove  was  in  the  bill  when  the 

charge   we   abdicated    our    rights 


O  ogress 


ajnount 


l«e,  the  nvost  Important  part 

«lat«d  to  the  Comptroller  General 

Many  Memt>ers   based  their 

sature.  Inidating  we  destroyed  the 

On    the    contrary,    we    Improved 

the  preaudlt  or  advance  decl- 

gemcral.  a  direct   agent  of  the 


re<  rgani 


retained 


A  distinguished   c'.tlaen  of 
Doekery.  many  years  a  Member 
and  for  •  yean  In  charge  of 
Ds|iSLftinspt  was  responslbls  fa 
provided  for  advanos  dectaions 


i|ky  own  State.   Hon.    Alexander   M. 

of  Congress.  Oovemor  of  Missouri, 

1|m  naeal  affairs  of  the  Post  Office 

the  law  which  for  the  first  tlnas 


What  Is  an  advance  declslor 
the  Comptroller  General 
In  doubt  as  to  ths  legality  of 
fi3r  advice  as  to  srtarther  or  not 
to  be  made.    Only  when  the 
can  the  Comptroller  General 
The   record   tboiwa.  baasd  upox 
Diittee  by  the  office  of  the 
expenditures    are    preaudlted; 
kUaleading  sfatetwints  resulted 
presalon  all  tpfndltUPBS  ars  pi 
a«  would  no  longer  have  a 
riiference  to  advance  decisions 

Testerday  I  cfaaUaoged  any 
or  she  could  say  they  had  as 
C«neral  as  I  have  had  In  the 
him  several  times  a  week,  but 
t4>  aak  for  them. 


It  for 


afios  was  ersaiad  naartj  17 
cmt  of  the  Wortd  War.    The 
and  mmil.    Wbea  a  fkroimtt 
tlie  aoTsmmmt  is  rendarad 
li.  final,  tba  moofty  la  eltbor 
or  If  «to( 


paid 


Mt 


Com{  troller 


or  preaudlt?     It  Is  a  decision  of 

onhf  when  a  disbursing  agent, 

m  expenditure,  makes  the  request 

h*  should  permit  the  expenditure 

dl^urslng  agent  asks  for  the  decision 

under  the  law  as  It  exists  today. 

Information   furnished  our   com- 

General,  only  3'j  percent  of 

W%    percent    are    not    preaudlted. 

In  Boany  people  being  of   the  Im- 

AUdlted  and  If  the  bill  was  passed 

upon  expend tttires.     The  law  in 

preaudlt  was  In  no  way  changed. 

enriasT  of  Congress  to  rise   if  he 

uch  contact  with  the  Comptroller 

19  years.    I  receive  reports  from 

order  to  get  them  I  am  required 


<r 


Uit 


What  I  am  about  to  say  Bfiw  Is  wNnethlng  that  few  people 
111  this  country  know. 

settled  elairas  against  the  Govem- 

at  mlUlBaa  tX  noC  btmons  or  ttUara  slnoe  his 

lnch>dtn»  claim*  gnxsrlng 

are  at  srery  ebaractar,  large 

for  tXie  datmaat  against 

1  h«  Comptroller  General  1 

from  ths  editing  am>'opnatioD. 

the  uBomrt  to  Oon- 

by  amwtjfiriation.  thiuugh 

Vb»  <tecls>oo  is  afatnst 

to  takan  to  the  Court 

tbt  GOocroas  crsated  to  c^ieck 

by  the  eaacuUvs  bran^ 

r^ndnwd  thooiands  of  decjlslons  tn- 

np  to  VbiM  homr  has  never 

not  tmf  thars  baa  been  any- 

X  «o  net  kaov.    ItHt  OUnk  rfTti 

Ite  Oo<rsm- 

or  iKt  be  was 

ba  eerracted,  and 

atf^ocatad 

wlU  ttHMBd  that  tt  ba  earrsetad. 

of  itta  elateis 

tlM  dactstons  src  charlrsd  and 

ttolatnoacbUL  laaattiag 


up  thr  auditor  peneral  u  rharred  ^:;m  wl'.'i  the  duty  of  making 
a  post  audit  and  we  sp'Titirally  provided  he  would  be  n  quired 
to  cr.eck  th*"  CnvAptv  V.t.:r  C'rei.fu;  Tra?  3udUi::r  general,  under 
the  terms  of  nur  bt'.l  i.s  srlely  a  representative  of  the  Concrress, 
is  not  on!y  delepaifd  to  autl:t,  bu*  alsfj  n.u.'t  report  to  C<ineTeas 
:n  respect  to  wasiefui  spendmp  H-*  would  be  required  to  audit 
the  purchase  and  s,i.>  of  ail  property,  as  'acII  us  the  distribution 
of  all  money  apprf"pr;ated  by  the  Crngres.^  Wf.  sought  to  set  up 
an  organization  such  as  every  great  ci-rporation  In  the  country 
ha.';      It   :^  beyond  me  to  see  how  taxpayers  ran  object  to  that. 

Thf^re  nvis*  be  a  finality  to  evcrythuig.  Today  the  Comptroller 
Gen'-Tal  s  dtTi.slrns  and  audits  arr  final,  while  under  our  bill  an 
agent  of  the  Confess,  whose  stile  responsibility  is  to  the  Conpress, 
wh<j  has  nohing  to  do  with  spending,  makes  the  final  chrck  or 
audit,  and  sutniits  ;:  to  the  CungifaS. 

Why  has  the  Cnmptr'.ller  G>^neral  never  reported  to  Congress  as 
the  law  providr.s''  I  read  from  exist m?  law,  "The  Comptroller 
General  .shall  specially  n-pcrt  to  Confess  every  expenditure  or 
ocntracl  nxacie  by  mxiy  departnieut  or  establithnient  in  any  year  In 
violation   of  law  " 

I  have  repeat edlv  ask-'d  th."\t  question,  no*:  only  In  public,  but 
ask'^d  the  ComptrolU^r  Ocneral  and  his  Ra^tstants  I  no  longer  can 
ajslc.  for  he  has  reporttnl.  When  .^  Yesterdny  morning  as  I  was 
leaving  for  the  "oor  to  discuss  tlie  title  of  the  bill  which  related 
to  his  office  Ho  sent  to  nur  rommi'tee  report.-  en  17  violations  of 
law.  Sixteen  and  one-half  years  In  existence  and  he  compiles  with 
the  law  on  the  morning  we  are  to  vote  on  a  bill  which  would 
chan^o  hia  F.et-up  Irregularities  among  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, emV>ezzl^•ments  by  .several  jfScials  of  the  National  Guard 
In  various  States  sevpral  small  frauds  erowlng  out  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  emeri^ency  fund.s,  and  two  ca.ses  where  the  Comptroller 
required  a  Goveri  ment  agency  to  award  contracts  to  a  bidder 
on  housing  projeous.  one  to  a  firm  that  desired  to  furnish  credit 
reports  on  those  that  wanted  to  borrow  Govrnment  employees 
Involved  have  long  since  been  discharged,  some  prosecuted  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  Pew  of  the  reports  give  the  dates  but 
some  go  back  to  1935  Of  course,  no  law  we  pa.ss  will  stop  embez- 
zlement, but  if  wf  had  been  permitted  to  set  up  the  office  of 
Auditor  General  Congress  would  get  reports,  including  reports  on 
the  activities  of  the  Comptroller  General  which,  of  course,  he  would 
not  submit   himself 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill  was  to  have  the  Auditor 
General  make  investigations  for  the  Congress,  to  sit  with  its  com- 
mittees at  hearings  especially  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
to  furnish  such  evidence  which  in  his  judgment  would  assist  com- 
mittees to  chiUlenge  the  Justiflcation  of  Government  ofBclals  for 
appropriations  and  authorlzi:itlons  Under  existing  conditions  Con- 
gress must  accept  the  view  of  the  spending  official.  Now,  we  do 
not  get  any  information  other  than  from  the  department  wanting 
the  money 

For  lack  of  time  I  will  not  discu.ss  the  civil-service  feature  of 
the  bill  other  than  to  sav  I  fought  for  a  better  civil-service  law 
and  opposed  every  amendment  to  change  the  bill  in  the  interest 
of  the  spoil.s  .system. 

There  wa.s  nothing  .said  about  dlct.ator  when  we  passed  the  bill 
in  the  House  In  August  1937  when  many  \T)t5ng  against  It  yester- 
day voted  for  its  passage  The  vote  then  was  283  to  75,  considered, 
smd  passed  in  1  day  Tliere  was  nothing  sa;d  about  taking  from 
Congress  power  over  the  purse  when  we  reported  the  bill  setting 
up  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Auditor  General  last  Atigust. 
This  all  developed  when  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. 

Everyone  who  lias  studied  the  bill  knom-s  there  is  a  vast  differenoe 
between  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  bills.  I  would  not  vote  for  the 
Senate  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  I  feel  confident  some 
Senators  who  voted  against  that  bill  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
House  bill. 

Every  conceivable  scheme  to  mislead  the  public  that  the  opposi- 
tion, in  and  out  of  Congress,  could  think  of  was  used.  The  public 
was  told  the  control  of  edxicatlon  would  be  In  the  hands  of  a 
bureaucrat  in  Washington,  although  we  did  not  by  one  word 
change  existing  law  relating  to  education.  The  public  was  told 
by  a  well-informed  Member  of  Congress  that  the  creation  of  a 
departnent  of  public  welfare  would  cost  an  additional  billion 
dollars,  if  not  two  or  three  billion,  when  he  knew  that  not  a  dollar 
could  be  spent  over  and  above  existing  appropriations  unless 
Congress  itself  voted  the  appropriations 

Our  efforts  were  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  governmental  admin- 
istration. 

I  have  never  said  that  a  vote  against  this  bill  would  be  a  vote 
a(alnst  the  President.  The  President  was  not  repudiated  last 
night.  The  solid  Republican  minority  and  the  Democrats  who 
helped  to  defeat  the  bill  repudiated  their  national  platforms  In 
which  both  parties  pledged  the  people  a  reciganlaatlon  of  tho 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  These  pledges  were  thrown 
In  the  wastebaaket.     I  kept  mine. 

•nie  question  will  come  up  again,  and  when  the  people  who 
opposad  this  bill  understand  fully  Just  what  our  committee  tried 
to  do.  their  attitude  wUl  be  reversed  I  also  expect  to  see  those 
who  voted  to  give  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  more  power  in 
198a  and  1933  than  we  had  In  this  bill  and  who  voted  for  the  bill 
in  Aopat  1»87.  who  changed  their  vote  yesterday,  back  In  line 
supporting  the  measure. 

Let  us  hope  when  the  qviastlon  Is  advanced  there  will  be  no 
•ffort  to  discredit  any  ladlvldtial.  or  any  effort  made  to  keep  anj 
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political  party,  no  matter  which  one  is  In  power,  from  receiving 
credit  for  passing  legislation  reorganizing  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  which  all  admit  is  so  much  needed,  which  busi- 
nessmen, large  and  small.  Individually  and  collectively  have  de- 
manded for  many  years  and  who  the  committee  tried  to  please  by 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.     I  thank  you. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aprti  11. 1938 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   MATTHEW   J.   MERRm,   OP   NEW 
YORK,    APRIL    10.    1938 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  address 
made  by  me  over  the  radio  yesterday  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 

"We  the  people" — theirs  of  all  the  agea— living  in  the  greatest 
Nation  the  world  has  ever  known;  In  an  age  when  free  govern- 
ments are  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  earth — Oermany, 
Spain.  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  end  is  not  yet;  we,  the  last 
bulwark  for  self-government,  have  a  sacred,  fundamenttd  duty 
to  adequately  protect  ourselves,  our  own  Nation,  and  in  so  doing 
all  other  weaker  peoples.    And  we  have  the  iron  In  us  to  do  it. 

We  never  have  and  cannot  live  for  ourselves  alone — we  are 
our  brother's  keeper,  whetho*  we  realize  it  or  not.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  not  in  the  mere  wording  of  the  law  but  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people — ^we  are  the  Oovemment,  and  our  Oovemment  is 
the  inbred  experience  of  the  world  of  living — fundamentally  we 
live  by  the  laws  of  nattire.  We  represent  the  best  development 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest — not  by  brute  force  but  In  traditions, 
in  character  development.  In  background,  in  the  blood  of  true 
manhood.  In  culture  and  in  wholesome  thinking  and  In  love  fen' 
fellownum.  We  represent  the  highest  type  of  manhood  that  has 
survived  all  effort  and  wiles  to  degenerate  It.  We  are  Americana 
first — and   because   of   that,   ex«nplary   dtiaens   of   the   world. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Omnipotent  Creator  could  have 
made  this  beautiful  land  of  plenty  In  which  he  placed  us  or 
opened  to  us  impregnable  to  any  hostile  force:  He  cotild  have 
given  us  utter  isolation  from  other  pe<^les:  He  could  have  elimi- 
nated all  antagonistic  forces — so  that  there  need  be  no  reason 
for  defense  or  warfare:  but  He  was  Infinitely  wise — ^far  beyond 
our  restricted  vision.  He  foresaw  a  race  of  men  that  should  not 
snuff  off  into  fatty  degeneracy  through  ease  or  idleneas;  He 
ordained  that  we  should  grow  strong  through  overcoming  op- 
position, grow  greater  in  mind  by  prqiaratlon  to  meet  untold 
events,  by  envisioning  a  future  and  working  toward  it — Indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  Those  who  have  gone  before  us  have 
"carried  on"  They  had  the  fire  In  Uxelr  blood  to  resent  "taxa- 
tion without  representation" — ^to  go  after  the  Indiana  who  scalped 
their  women  and  children — to  fight  it  out  manfully  on  principle 
to  determine  which  was  right,  whether  we  should  have  slaves  in 
bondage  and  whether  the  Union  should  be  preserved.  We  today — 
living  In  what  they  achieved  for  us — owe  it  to  the  warm,  freedom- 
loving  blood  shed  in  the  Revolution;  to  the  pioneering  blood  shed 
in  the  French  and  Izulian  Wars,  on  tlM  pUuia;  to  the  self-aaeri- 
flclng  blood  shed  that  our  colored  peq>le  brought  to  these  shares 
as  captives  should  have  a  free  chance  to  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves—we owe  it  to  all  theae  to  do  our  ihare  in  tbeee  perilous 
days  to  keep  American  history— woild  history.  U  you  will— read- 
ing in  the  same  heroic  strain,  written  in  blood  U  necesMry  by  a 
manhood  that  does  not  only  take  all  the  advmntafl^  of  the 
sacriaces  made  by  men  who  have  gone  before  but  are  willing  to 
shoulder  retponslMUtles  of  tlieir  own  day,  and  do  their  bit  to 
make  human  clvUlsatlon  ]iiiesi  irn  and  ezidtirs  and  grow  nobler. 

We  none  of  us  want  war^-but  we  must  reallae  that  the  surest 
and  only  way  to  prevent  war  la  to  make  aU  other  nations  afraid 
to  tranagiesi,  afraid  to  trespass  on  our  territory — and  In  that  way 
we  make  them  also  afraid  to  attack  any  weaker  nation.  For  no 
nation  waa  ever  more  idealistic,  in  fact,  altruistic.  We  are  out- 
standing as  a  NaUon  guided  not  so  much  by  written  laws  as  by 
the  laws  ol  Mature,  by  our  minds  guiding  sturdy  and  well- 
developed  bodies,  by  our  hearts,  and  most  of  aU.  by  our  souls— 
for  beyond  aU  else  this  Nation  has  alwavs  been  spiritual  rather 
than  materialistic.  We  have  always  worked  for  peace  at  home, 
and  ss  leaders  in  historic  efforts,  for  world  peace.  We  have 
always  been  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  noble  eiq>erlments. 

Now.  we  In  Congrees,  chosen  representatives  of  you  people  who 
voted  directly  for  us  and  who  have  ready  acoeis  to  ua— and  Z 
speak  ■•  one  who  received  mora  Individual  votes  than  anj  other 


in  Congress,  and  conscious  of  the  full  and  sacred  responsibility 
entrxisted  to  me  by  you— have  a  fxmdamental  duty  Impooed  upon 
iM  by  that  great  Charter — the  Constitution— which  sets  forth 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  words  the  spirit  and  soul  of  this  self- 
governing  Nation.  I  am  reading  from  the  book:  "The  Congress 
shaU  have  power  to — provide  for  the  common  defense  and  wel- 
fare"— "to  de<dare  war" — "to  raise  and  support  armies"— "to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy"— "to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia."  Those  duties  are  done  as  your  agents  and  in  accord 
with  the  cimiulative  knowledge  from  history  of  what  human 
experiences  show  must  be  done  in  times  of  stress  or  threats  aralnst 
our  peace. 

What  is  the  present  situation?  You  all  know  how  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  rushing  into  wars,  with  all  of  Europe  a  verlUble 
powder  keg  about  to  explode.  You  all  know  that  insidious  agen- 
cies, directed  by  perverted  masterminds,  are  today  boring  fiom 
within,  fulfilling  what  Washington  had  in  mind  when  he  warned 
against  "the  insidious  wUes  of  foreign  infiuenoe.  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republloan  government,  attempting  to  vmder- 
mine  from  within  what  it  cannot  break  down  by  force  from 
without.  In  such  circumstances  It  Is  our  sacred  Inescapable 
duty  to  adequately  prepare  for  national  defense,  that  the  self- 
governing  powers  of  this  free  people — which  has  already  coat  so 
much  in  blood  and  treasure — may  be  preserved,  and  that  we 
may  continue  to  be  a  Good  Samaritan  to  the  suffering  of  other 
lands. 

What  is  the  price?  But  first  let  us  understand  thla.  that  mil- 
lions or  bilUons  of  dollars  is  only  a  relative  term,  money  is  merely 
a  medium  of  exchange,  an  attempt  to  strike  some  sort  of  a  balance 
in  relative  values.  When  war  comes,  all  values  are  changed;  it 
wipes  out  fortunes  in  one  fell  swoop.  All  valuea  are  gone,  so  Is 
fortime.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  prepare  for  war  and  so  be  able  to 
Insure  peace.  That  Is  the  economics  of  the  sltuatton.  the  cold 
material  facts,  not  to  mind  a  cons\unlng  desire  to  avert  war. 
And  the  cost  of  this  necessary  and  adequikte  preparedness  is  what? 
Probably  what  we  spend  for  cosmetics,  far  chewlag  gum;  doubtless 
less  than  we  pay  for  cigarettes.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
cost,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  far  cheaper  than  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  if  war  takes  us  un|»%pared. 

Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  chief  of  naval  operations,  has  Just 
urged  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  to  amend  the  tl.iai,- 
000.000  navy  expansion  program  to  permit  construction  of  the 
world's  largest  and  moat  powerful  dreadnaughta,  warning  that 
the  present  United  States  Fleet  Is  inferior  to  the  armada  of  the 
diminutive  Japan.  The  Senate  Appropriations  0(»nmlttee  h«i 
reported  favorably  a  9489.808,600  War  Department  supply  bttl, 
adding  approximately  940,000.000  to  the  Hovue  measure  for  coastal 
antiaircraft  defenses.  It  provides  also  for  ao  Inoreaae  of  5,000  In 
the  stazuUng  Army,  and  the  estabUihment  of  an  enlisted  raeerre 
for  75,000  men.  With  all  the  mlUloos  we  have  unemployed,  it  is 
far  better  to  take  theee  men  and  bufld  them  up  by  service  in 
training  camps  than  to  have  them  eating  the  bread  of  idleness. 
There  you  have  a  pot  shot  at  the  cost  of  .prepuedneas.  What  la  It 
compared  with  the  billions  poured  Into  {lubllc  works  all  over  the 
eoimtry,  which  could  be  promptly  wiped  off  the  map  by  a  well- 
conditioned  Invading  force  doing  battle  with  hl^^  explosives  from 
the  air? 

Yea,  we  have  a  tremendous  stake — that  mivt  be  protected  bf 
the  price — whatever  it  is,  and  it  Is  trivial  in  comparison — to  be 
prepared  for  Insurance  against  war  through  national  defense. 
What  U  that  stake— the  lives  of  140,000,000  pec^.  lach  In- 
dividual man  has  a  natural  right  to  defend  his  own  life:  hla 
home  is  his  castle;  and  It  is  his  duty  as  well  as  his  right,  to 
defend  that  home  for  his  wife  and  children,  as  a  foundatUm 
stone  of  American  life.  In  the  stake  we  have  4.000,000  sqnaiw 
miles  possessing  one-third  cf  the  total  wealth  of  the  world; 
export  and  import  trade  exceeded  only  by  Orsat  Britain:  and 
extensive  merchant  marine  plying  the  seven  seaa;  vttal  Amarloaa 
interests  along  thouaanda  of  miles  of  seasoast;  incetimable  valuea 
In  our  poasesalons  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Oaiibtoeaa  Bca,  ***^Tn" 
waters;  and  along  the  Panama  Canal.  We  have  natural  iw- 
Bouroea  richer  and  more  varied  than  any  othar  natkm— a  tna»> 
ura  house  placed  by  Ood  in  our  lakes  and  riven,  mountalna 
and  valleys,  whldi  Ba  counts  on  us  to  protad  Wa  eoma  doaMt 
<a  any  to  being  a  self-«ttatainlng  paopla.  Wa  take  prtda  la 
our  personal  and  religioua  freedom.  Any  Tiuetm— nan  will  tall 
you  that  poeaseaions  and  ridiae  moat  be  Inaurad  aad  ttiat  eoats 
money.  One  of  the  graateat  boatnaaaea  in  tlila  ooqstiy  la  tnanr- 
anoe— Ufe,  aeeldent.  and  pwjpeitj.  We  ptty  thai  Inaoranea  voltm- 
tartly  and  freely.  It  la  not  an  Imposad  aovamment  tax.  Wlur 
th<-n  balk  at  tha  rtfaUvaly  Hsall  oost  of  adaqnata  nattmul 
defense? 

Today  when  tha  world  la  ruled  by  foroa.  «•  muat  reallae  that 
national  peace  does  not  ooma  stmitfy  by  tha  ehUdlah  act  of  wiab- 
Ing  for  It,  we  must  have  tha  strength  to  make  our  raacdva  tor 
peace  effective  when  ehaOangad. 

Fbr  all  that  we  hold  sacred — tha  heantlfnl  land  and  natural 
wealth,  Ood  has  given  us,  our  heritage  from  the  ages,  our  culture, 
education,  wlvea,  children,  homaa,  fcrtusas.  bc^Ms  for  the  future 
— ^we  must  Insure  against  war.  It  la  our  duty  to  otn*  bearthstooaa 
and  our  flrea,  Ood  and  otar  native  land.  It  muat  be  our  holy 
aaalfloa.  our  way  ct  the 
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OP  mm.  uyun 

OF   WAR, 


WAfiHUfOI  ON 


J<t>HNSON,    AaaraTANT  saCRKTKRY 
D.  C.   APRIL   6.    1868 


Ur.  HARTER.     Mr 
my  remarlu  In  the  Rxcou 
bgr  the  HooonOde  Louis 
of  War.  at  the  •anual 
Order  of  ttw  World  War 
D.  C-,  Wednesday ,  April  8. 


War. 


OoK.ftflotr  wmmhai 
«t  tb«  PaXoxm 

tbraacboat  tlM 


8pe4ker.  under  the  leave  to  extend 

I  Include  the  followlDK  address 

Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Arqiy  Day  banquet  of  the  Military 

Mayflower   Hotel.  Washington. 

.938: 

(tf  tbc  icmtary  Order  d  the  World 

ui  alirttTS  looms  Um  trmcklMS 

ymn  aco  w«  efaanged  sharply 

that  fewt.    In  ao  doing  our 

baarli^  would  lead  to   a 

Thlnklnf  and  hoping  thus, 

ot  natlookl  life  and 


b  tttm 
Twenty -<UM 


IMay  is  Amy 


yoQ  tram  ttta 
gtw  ta  this 
more  approprlats 
Qt   any 

but 


lout 


«•  w«re  dalulad 


i 


11  '' 

V    1 


Hoa  rateUnc  to  natiAnal 
la  ptaanliv  for  tha  future 

Whea  «•  antarad  tfaa  war 
trtaUy  aad  BlUtarUy.    Wa 
haCora  ««  wan  abla  to  swing 

Aftar  tba  1 
laanMd  Ms  la 

Wa  eontlnuad  to 
over  SSOO.OOOXnO 

'batttashlps.  othara.  who 

propofftlooataly.  maraly  tera 

Wa  rafuaed.  ne^rtbelaea. 
oovatad  noi  an  inch  of  ta 
rfchca.     In  others,  we  hoped 
olplaa    at    fair    play.    In 
rafuaad  to  ooodaoa 

Kat  tha  world.    Whan  In 
lad  to  military  lnTa«k» 
wa  nUaad  our  Toloa  In  pratasi 
At  tlila  momant  w«  beholl 


by  tba  Idltary  OfHer   at  the 

baftt   the   oocaalrm   for   ma   to 

▼tswpklnt   of  the  War   Department.    But 

thla  yaar,  a  broader  stgnlllcanee. 

tlieraftra,  that  I  apoalc  not  trcm  tha 

or    deptLftawnt    conoamed    with 

tl^  ihiwpoteit  at  natlooal  def enae  as  a 

April  •.   1017.  cooUtna  many   lea- 
Wa  muat  not  Ignore   them 


pR  ihlatna 


wiling 
fosttr 
wvrtto 


ip 

ta 
f  oral  [n 


terns  Lioaal 
intamatonal 


iBfeanuitlonAl  good  will  aJona 
a  paopla  laaa  tniui  a  Afth  their 

At  tha  botsom  of  tha  page 
uaa  of  fbroa  abould  appear 

Patilatlam.    wiUlngnaaa.    a^ 
adaquala  datenaa  plana,  adaqii  ste 

IB  tba  laat  f  aw 


world  unpraparad  to  oopa  wAh 
tiM  paaao.  and  to  ma^t 
»ts  raoaoa  a 

. r;  w  haaa  alactad  to 

thai  tba  world  wffl  oona  to 
natlBoa  which  baUav* 
niM"  today  aanloy 
a  poilUcal  paonrfttloii 
I  aa  a  vletlBL    Tilts  la 

by  a  threat  of  "armed  mlghL 


-lUfiy 


"Vadly"  caaitulato 

sob  In  thitr  ttiroatatilMfy  ~ 

Wa  ih  tha  united  Btot 
iBdIcntlaBB  at  the  appearan<a 
the  Morth  and  South  Amer' 
fttanawt  and  wast,  oovetoos 
Shair  outtytoc  pua— ainrn 
~         In  brtaf .  are  tha 
n  jaaia  eantaa  for  us  ix 
Mm  ta  oktnd  as  wa 
detail  to  determine  exactly 
ahaU  do  for  tomorrow. 
We  are  the  hairs  of  a 
and  we  must  do  all  in 
iTsa  and  for  our  chiMrt^ 


America? 


OF  REMARKS 


wa  were  wholly  unprepared  indus- 

it  Taluabte  time  and  precious  lives 

the  tide  of  Tlctory  toward  our  side. 
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The  coBt  of  adequate  insurance  Is  commensxirate  wtth  the  value 

of  the  thing  insured  ..,..•.       ,. 

What  have  we  to  insure?  A  national  heritage  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  clear-sighted  pioneers  who  saw  their 
obligation  to  posterity  and  lived  up  to  it.  A  heritage  that  is  the 
envy  of  most  peoples  of  the  world.  Natural  resources,  the  fuU 
extent  of  which  we  do  not  yet  know.  Industries  that  magically 
convert  these  resources  into  products  with  which  to  satisfy  our 
creature  wants.     Lamps  of  Aladdin! 

Nonmatenal  resources,  too.  National  characteristics  which  were 
born  and  which  thrive  only  in  the  sunlight  of  absolute  freedom. 
Equal  opportunity  for  all  Respect  for  the  faiths  and  opinions 
of  our  fellow  men  Determination  to  resist  unlawful  seizure  of 
what  is  rlghtfxillv  ours      Love  of  peace. 

The  protection  of  American  InteresU.  The  continuing  policy 
that  we  will  insure  this  protection  without  the  assistance  of 
others      "No  entangling   alliances!" 

These  policies  are  not  new  They  have  been  fundamental  with 
us  throughout  our  history  Throughout  our  history,  too,  we 
have  recognized  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate  means  to 
Insure  respect  for  them  We  have  recognized  the  obvious  fact 
that  national  defense  is  national  Instirance. 

Greatest  among  our  Inherited  gifts,  we  should  place  today  the 
courage  to  face  fearlessly  the  perils  of  uncharted  forests.  The 
doubts,  the  dangers  that  surround  us  now,  though  different,  are 
no  greater  than  those  faced  by  American  pioneers  of  the  past. 
The  courage  that  was  theirs  Is  ours.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
demonstrated  this  virtue  to  a  doubting  world  21  years  ago. 

These,  briefly,  constitute  the  treasure  we  have  Inherited,  a 
treasure  we  should  properly  tn.'nire.  We  owe  It  to  ourselves  to 
preserve  this  priceless  heritage.  We  owe  It  to  posterity.  We  owe 
it  to  all  the  dead  and  crippled  who  faced  with  resolution  an 
ominous  future  that  we   might  enjoy  these   blessings. 

To  what  extent  have  we  insured  against  loas  this  treasure 
that  we  hold  In  trust  for  those  who  are  to  foUow?  In  the  year 
1837  the  cost  of  o\ir  national  defense  was  approximately  •7.10  per 
capita.  For  that  same  year,  the  cost  to  Russia  was  greater,  to 
Germany  almost  twice  as  great,  to  Italy  almost  three  times  as 
great,  to  France  more  than  three  times,  to  Japan  almost  fow 
times,  and  to  Great  Britain  more  than  five  times. 

That  is  the  monetary  cost.  There  is  an  added  ooct  that  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  must  pay.  in  varying  degree — a  cost  too 
high  to  be  accorded  a  monetary  value.  Their  personal  rights  are 
suppressed  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  religious 
freedom,  and  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  are  curtailed. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Items  that  mu^t  be  counted  In  the 
cost  of  national  defense  to  other  peoples.  They  sufDce  to  emphs- 
slae  the  greater  richness  of  our  heritage.  They  sufBce,  also,  to 
emphasize  how  much  more  these  others  pay  In  return  for  so 
much  less.  Those  who  oppose  national  defense  value  too  lightly 
the  thing  we  have  to  Insure. 

Let  us,  then  take  stock  and  face  realistically  and  courageoturty 
our  present  i»ltuatlon  and  the  unknown  problems  of  the  future. 

To  conduct  a  modern  war  successfully,  a  nation  must  provide 
men  for  the  armed  forces  mlllL-iry  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
a  supporting  public  opinlcn  Securing  all  these  things  is  otir 
problem.  Certain  methods"  used  In  procuring  men  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  can  aid  the  production  of  arms,  munitions,  and 
equipment  Other  methods  of  procuring  men  can  definitely 
hinder  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  A  fair.  Impartial 
method  of  procuring  men  for  the  armed  forces  builds  a  strong, 
unconquerable  civilian  morale  A  system  of  procuring  personnel 
which  permits  one  man  to  evade  service  after  another  has  offered 
his  life  ruins  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  in  their  government. 
The  experience  of  our  national  history  Indicates  that  there  is 
but  one  method  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  s\iBl- 
clent  and  suitable  men  at  the  time  they  are  needed.  That 
method  is  selective  service  We  have  begun  every  war  of  ovir 
history  with  volunteers.  Before  the  end  of  every  war  of  any 
magnitude  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  some  form  of 
compulsion  The  right  of  this  Nation  to  demand  the  services  of 
Its  citizens  for  Its  own  defen.se  Is  no  recent  development.  Since 
the  days  when  p)eople  first  banded  together  for  protection  against 
dangers  with  which  they  could  not  cope  separately,  there  has  been 
a  necessary,  though  unwritten,  contractual  obligation  between  the 
cltiaen  and  his  government.  In  return  for  protection  by  his  fel- 
lows, the  Individual  has  been  bound  to  go  to  their  assistance  In 
time  of  need  Through  past  ages  this  obligation  has  been  essen- 
tial to  self-presen'atlon.  Today,  and  for  a  time  to  come,  the 
obligation  must  continue  That  obligation  was  recognized  In  the 
Federal  Constitution  It  had  existed  In  the  Colonies  before  the 
Revol\rtlon.  Yet.  In  the  World  War,  for  the  first  time,  orderly 
and  cfBclent  methods  were  provided  by  law  for  the  procurement 
of  men  for  the  military  forces. 

The  Selective  Service  Administration  of  the  World  War  waa 
created  overnight  It  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  long  and  de- 
liberate planning,  but  It  did  produce  the  men.  Approximately 
three  million,  or  three-quarters  of  the  Army,  were  procured  by 
selection.  A  million  and  a  half  more  were  ready  for  Induction 
when  the  armistice  came. 

Why  was  this  method  a  success'  The  answers  are  not  difficult 
to  find.  The  sj-stem  was  based  on  the  fundamental  assumption 
that  there  Is  but  one  interest  to  be  served  m  the  procurement  of 
men  for  the  armed  fores,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  the  Nation. 
The  part  which  was  played  by  an  individual  depended  solely  on 
a  determination  of  where  he  could  bt^  cf  most  use  to  the  country. 
Within  the  age  groups  designated  for  immediate  military  servloe. 
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priority  was  determined  by  a  great  national  lottery.  There  were 
no  bounties  and  no  substitutions.  The  system  was  operated  by 
civilians.  Neighbors  decided  where  each  Individual  could  serve 
best. 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  placed  upon  the  War  De- 
partment General  StaflT  the  responsibility  for  planning  the  mobi- 
lization of  the  manpower  of  the  Nation.  Under  this  mandate, 
plans  toe  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
Administration  in  an  emergency  have  been  made.  Into  these  plans 
have  been  Incorporated  the  elements  which  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  system  during  the  World  War,  and  other  provisions 
have  been  added  which  plug  up  the  loopholes  that  manifested 
themselves  in  1917-1918. 

The  plans  are  simple.  The  first  step  Is  to  be  a  registration  of 
all  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30.  This  registra- 
tion will,  take  place  on  a  single  day.  It  will  be  done  by  the 
election  machinery  of  the  States.  The  usual  polling  places  will  be 
utilized.  Public  opinion  will  demand  a  100-percent  registration 
of  men  in  the  designated  ages. 

Each  registrant  will  be  issued  a  numbered  card  and  names  and 
numbers  will  be  published  In  each  local  community.  Following 
registration,  a  national  drawing  will  decide  who  shall  be  first  and 
who  shall  be  last. 

It  will  then  be  the  task  of  boards  of  local  citizens  In  6.000 
communities  to  decide  whether  their  neighbor  shall  serve  his 
country  as  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  or  whether  he  Is  of  more  value 
to  the  Government  as  a  munitions  worker  or  a  farmer.  If  his 
neighbors  decide,  after  a  physical  examination,  that  he  should 
go.  he  will  be  ready  to  join  the  next  quota  going  forth  from  his 
community  to  do  his  full  share  in  the  defense  of  his  country. 

Plans  for  the  Installation  of  this  system  are  ready.  For  15 
years,  devoted  citizens,  officers  of  the  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard  have  labored  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  pre- 
pare a  multitude  of  details.  One  thing  alone  Is  lacking — the  law. 
The  American  Legion  has  long  advocated  the  enactment  of  a  law 
to  overcome  this  deficiency.  Its  passage  before  an  emergency 
would  permit  the  armed  forces  to  face  the  foe  confident  in  the 
conviction  that  the  needed  men  would  be  supplied  on  time.  The 
organization  of  a  selective  service  system  Immediately  after  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  would  sin^Iify  the  Inauguration  and  op- 
eration of  the  industrial  mobilization  plan  by  insuring  that  the 
selection  of  men  for  the  armed  forces  will  Interfere  to  the  mini- 
mum with  the  production  of  essential  mtmltlons  and  supplies. 
The  passage  of  the  law  now  would  save  a  2 -month  period  of 
uncertainty  In  any  futtire  emergency.  It  would  save  countless 
lives,  for  it  would  shorten  the  period  of  hostUltlee  and,  best  of  all, 
It  would  reduce  materially.  If  not  eliminate  wholly,  the  chance  of 
war,  for  who  will  attack  a  nation  possessing  40,000,000  men,  tin- 
told  natural  resources,  and  an  Industrial  system  the  envy  of  all — 
if  that  nation  Is  prepared  for  Instant   mobilization? 

Our  efforts  toward  the  nusbUlzatlon  of  Industry  have  met  with 
encouraging  results.  A  survey  of  Industry  has  shown  that  it  has 
the  ability  to  carry  the  full  load  that  a  major  war  would  Impose. 
In  consequence  of  this  survey,  war  tasks  have  been  assigned  to 
10,000  plants,  selected  because  of  their  capacity  to  do  the  Jobs 
that  would  be  required  and  their  willingness  to  accept  the  assign- 
ment. We  have  a  greater  number  of  the  raw  materials  necessary 
In  war  for  both  civilian  and  military  purposes  than  has  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

The  coordination  of  requirements  for  the  armed  forces,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  the  civilian  population  on  the  other,  will 
assure  a  proper  distribution.  The  effect  will  be  to  prevent  such 
competition  and  resulting  high  prices  as  occurred  In  1917,  when 
we  had  no  plan  of  coordination  and  Government  agencies  were 
bidding  for  raw  materials  without  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
others.  Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  supply,  we  are  far  better 
prepared  than  we  were  when  we  entered  the  World  War. 

On  the  credit  side,  also,  we  find  listed  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Nation's  armed  forces,  and 
the  Congress,  are  fully  aware  of  our  national  defense  needs.  On 
January  28  last,  the  President  a&ked  that  funds  be  appropriated 
to  initiate  a  progrsim  which,  when  completed,  will  overcome  some 
of  the  moet  vital  shortages.  May  I  at  this  moment,  on  behalf  of 
all  friends  of  national  defense,  salute  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  my  own  coounandlng  officer,  whose  leader- 
ship and  statesmanship  have  given  us  peace  and  whose  wisdom 
and  foresight  Inspire  us  against  war,  our  President.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  If  Congress  acts  favorably  on  the  President's  request, 
as  seems  probable,  our  armaments  situation  will  be  greatly 
Improved. 

On  the  credit  side,  also.  Is  the  fact  that,  though  distances  grow 
shorter  day  by  day,  our  geographical  location  with  respect  to  other 
major  nations  of  the  world  still  offers  a  measure  of  protection. 

As  an  asset  we  may  list,  too,  otir  Army  and  its  leaders.  Rela- 
tively, It  is  small.  What  it  lacks  In  size  it  makes  up  in  efficiency. 
Its  plans  are  practical.  They  are  sound.  They  provide  for  the  best 
use  of  what  we  have  at  hand.  They  overcome  sxumountable  ob- 
stacles In  the  way  of  the  mobilization,  training,  supplying,  and 
equipping  of  reserves.  Within  the  limitations  Imposed  by  small 
numbers  and  insufficiencies  in  some  items  of  equipment,  we  may 
be  (utB\ired  that  out  existing  armed  forces  will  meet  any  problem's 
that  may  confront  them  with  courage,  skill,  and  fcotltude. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  of  the  wldom  of  some 

of  our  plans  for  national  defense.     Appropriations  requested  for 

the  construction  of  battleships  have  been  opposed  on  the  ground 

that  appreciable  part  of  the  moneys  needed  immediately  for  naval 
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augmentation  will  be  expended  for  Instruments  of  war  which  are 
no  longer  practical. 

The  entire  program  for  which  theso  appropriations  are  being 
made  represents  serious  consideration  tiy  the  best  qiiallfled  minds 
of  the  Nation,  tinder  tests  conducted  by  our  experts  under  near- 
aenrtce  conditions.  They  Include  data  j^athered  in  the  laooratoriea 
of  the  Asiatic  and  Btu-opean  wars.  Tliey  Involve  a  stiidy  of  the 
current  expanslc«i  program  of  foreign  nations  at  peace. 

The  program  recommended  is  based  on  sound  Judgment,  after 
due  deliberation.  Have  no  doubt  of  that.  Be  assured  that  all 
programs  of  national  defense  will  be  as  capably  and  caiefully 
thought  out  as  was  this  one  for  a  greatttr  Navy. 

So  much  for  the  items  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  Thcra 
are  debits  also.     Necessarily,  our  Inventory  must  include  them. 

The  credit  Item  of  protection  afforded  by  the  Atlantic  »M 
Pacific  Oceans,  while  still  formidable,  is  losing  some  of  Ita  toroe. 
Distances  are  rapidly  shortened  by  modem  indentions.  This  asset! 
which  was  the  greatest  to  otir  forefathers,  becomes  of  less  and 
less  value  today.  Our  need  for  an  adequate  Navy  becomes  In- 
creasingly Important.  Nor  will  provision  for  an  adequate  Navy 
today  solve  our  problems  of  national  defense.  Several  years  must 
elapse  before  the  naval-expansion  progi-am  can  be  fully  developed. 
During  this  period,  we  will  have  to  depend  on  oiu"  Army  for  de- 
fense against  invasion,  to  a  greater  extent  than  will  be  necessary 
afterward.  Let  us,  then,  examine  briefly  this  element  of  our 
national  defense. 

Except  for  its  air  component,  our  standing  Army  ranks  seven- 
teenth among  the  standing  armies  of  the  world.  The  regular 
armies  of  the  great  powers  run.  In  moat  cases,  doee  to  a  million 
or  more  men.  Our  Etegular  Army  has  less  than  176,000.  Further- 
more, not  a  few  of  these  are  guarding  our  outlying  posseasiona 
and  Interests  and  hence  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  defense  of 
the  mainland.  Still  others  must  be  utilised  to  organlae  and  train 
new  levies. 

When  we  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  that  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves,  we  get  a  grand  total 
of  less  than  500,000.  Of  this  number,  only  about  300  XKX)  can 
be  made  available  for  Immediate  action  In  the  field.  The  re- 
mainder cannot  be  ready  the  first  month. 

To  some  of  our  people  the  figures  of  almost  500.000  appears 
formidable.  Yet  they  are  less  than  the  figure  for  Argentine,  for 
Portugal,  for  Greece,  for  Switzerland,  or  for  Sweden.  They  are 
less  than  the  figtires  of  any  first-rate  power,  less  than  thoae  for 
most  secondary  powers. 

Oiu-  pressing  needs  for  the  Army  persormel  are  11,000  enlisted 
men  for  the  Regular  Army  and  an  Enlisted  Reserve  of  75,000 
trained  men  and  a  full  complement  of  weapons  and  their  accea- 
Borlee.  Tb  cite  but  one  example  of  our  shortage,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  pooled  the  equipment  of  our  10 
National  Guard  antiaircraft  regiments,  we  would  not  have  enough 
to  completely  equip  one  regiment  for  combat. 

We  need  a  reserve  of  muntlons  to  serve  us  during  the  period 
between  the  beginning  of  an  emergency  and  the  time  when  In- 
dustry becomes  ahle  to  function  on  a  war  basis.  If  an  emergency 
arose  tomorrow,  many  of  the  plants  designated  for  the  production 
of  munitions  in  war  could  not  furnish  the  desired  articles  for 
several  months.    Some  could  not  do  so  for  a  year. 

The  following  Illustration  will  make  clear  the  reason  for  this 
situation.  To  manufacture  the  heavy  Browning  machine  gun  there 
are  required  8,460  operations.  1.800  gages,  and  2.500  Jigs,  dies, 
tools,  and  fixtures.  It  takes  several  months  to  manufacture  these 
aids  to  Industry.  They  are  not  available  now  except  in  the  Gov- 
ernment plants.  These  plante  can  meet  only  a  fraction  of  the 
war  load  In  a  major  war  effort.  Manifestly  the  result  will  be  to 
delay  for  an  ap|freciable  time  iwoduction  of  the  heavy  Browning 
and  of  all  other  materiel  requiring  special  appliances  in  manu- 
f  act  tire. 

The  situation  can  be  remedied  by  placing  in  peacetime  what 
are  technically  called  "educational  orders"  with  those  plants  which 
must  have  such  aids  as  Jigs,  dies,  tools,  and  fixtures  trntare  they 
can  perform  their  war  tasks.  These  orders  would  be  only  large 
enoiigh  to  familiarize  the  operating  personnel  in  the  plant*  with 
the  various  unfamiliar  cq>erations  Involved.  Legislation  which  will 
correct  this  condition  Is  now  before  Congress,  Its  early  paaaage  Is 
highly  desirable  If  prompt  manufacture  of  certain  eaaentlal  war 
materials  Is  to  be  assured. 

Some  may  see  In  the  restilt  of  our  examination,  grounds  for 
criticism  of  Congress  or  of  the  administration.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  certain  nati/vtif  were  deter- 
mined to  achieve  their  ambitions  even  at  the  cost  of  world  peace. 
Congress  and  the  administration  shovred  an  appreciation  of  the 
state  of  otir  national  defense.  Since  that  time  they  have  taken 
such  steps  to  correct  the  deficiencies  aa  seemed  compatible  with 
the  world  situation  and  our  national  economy.  Prorialons  have 
been  made  to  materially  Increase  the  Navy.  The  defenae  program 
of  the  Army  was  called  for  and  some  tto  percent  of  Its  needs  were 
promptly  met.  What  Is  stUl  to  be  done  for  the  Army  represents 
only  the  remaining  60  percent. 

A  few  nations  pretend  to  see  behind  our  growing  determination 
to  arm  for  our  own  protection,  a  mena<«  to  their  safety.  The  only 
real  menace  is  to  their  unbridled  economic  and  territorial  ambi- 
tions. The  Govemmento  of  the  21  American  Republics  will  never 
permit  them  to  extend  to  North  and  South  America. 

Our  friendly,  peaceful  neighbors  have  no  such  fears.  They 
know  we  covet  no  one  else's  treasure  Yet  only  2  weeks  ago  a 
ziatlon   that   is   trying   desperately   to   consummate   in   Asia   tha 
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Not  a  dollar  of  the  staggering  national  debt  is  reduced  by  the 
defeat  of  the  reorganization  bill.  Not  one  of  the  milllona  of  un- 
employed is  out  back  to  work.  A  soaring  stock  market  indicates 
the  overnight  change  in  psychology.  But  a  change  in  psychology 
alone  is  not  enough. 

In  Great  Britain  or  France  a  vote  similar  to  that  on  the  reor- 
ganization bill  wotUd  have  been  followed  by  resignation  of  the 
Cabinet  and  its  chief.  If  the  Anierlcan  system  were  that  of  a 
truly  responsive  popular  government,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would 
today  be  out  of  office  and  the  opposition  wo\ild  be  in  power. 
Actually,  however,  President  Roosevelt  has  still  nearly  3  years  to 
serve.  And  he  has,  In  consequence,  opportunity  to  redeem  him- 
self in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  and  In  the  pages  of  history. 

How  can  that  redemption  be  assxired?  Obviously  not  by  con- 
tinuation of  efforts  to  enlarge  executive  powers,  even  If  this  were 
as  theoretically  desirable  as  was  the  case  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  reorganization  bill;  obviously  not  by  more  Federal  relief  squan- 
dering on  the  one  hand,  coupled  with  punitive  taxation  calcu- 
lated further  to  reduce  national  Income  on  the  other.  As  the 
President  himself  has  said,  paradoxically  enough  in  his  reorgani- 
zation message  last  year,  "Our  struggle  is  against  confxision, 
against   ineffectiveness'   against    waste,    against   inefflclency." 

Confusion — Ineffectiveness — waste — Inefficiency.  Out  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  own  mouth  comes  the  perfect  indictment  of  his  own 
administration;  the  comprehensive  explanation  of  why  he  has 
met  disaster  And  one  by  one,  if  he  is  to  meet  the  challenge 
before  him.  these  characteristics  of  the  New  Deal  must  be  elimi- 
natrd  so  that  the  country  may  go  forward. 

Essentially  the  task  Is  not  difficult.  Fundamentally  all  that  Is 
necessary  Is  that  the  President  should  drop  the  doctrinaire  and 
semisociaJlstlc  Ideas  which  exert  so  powerful  an  attraction  on  his 
fancy,  rcdedicat;ng  himself  to  the  support  and  furtherance  of 
the  basic  conceptions  of  American  government.  For  It  Is  the  Tug- 
well  Idea  of  "making  America  over,"  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own 
complete  Indifference  to  the  principles  on  which  this  country  grew 
to  Its  present  stature  which  have  caused  most  of  the  trouble. 

Confusion,  ineffectiveness,  waste,  and  inefficiency  all  arise  when 
responsibility  is  not  clearly  allocated  and  when  an  intelligent 
division  of  function  is  not  adhered  to.  These  defects  have  ac- 
cumulated to  an  appalling  extent  under  the  New  Deal  largely 
because  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  forgotten  that  this  is  a  Federal  Nation, 
with  all  powers  reserved  to  the  States  except  those  specifically 
granted  the  Central  Government.  Confusion  and  its  concomitants 
have  grown  like  wildfire  becau.se  the  President  has  further  ignored 
the  delicate  balance  of  power  between  executive,  legislature,  and 
Judiciary  which  is  the  keystone  of  our  democracy. 

No  leader,  no  matter  how  gifted,  no  matter  how  splendid  his 
humanltarianism,  can  proceed  to  undermine  the  fundamentals  of 
a  system  ot  government  without  confusion  resulting.  There 
would  be  infinite  confusion  during  the  transition  period  even  If 
there  were  in  Washington  a  clear  Intent  to  substitute  unitarian 
dictatorship  for  Federal  democracy.  Where  there  is  no  such  defi- 
nite intent — and  one  may  take  the  President's  disavowal  at  face 
value — the  confusion,  ineffectiveness,  waste,  and  Inefflclency  are 
likely  to  be  even  worse.  In  time  they  will  drag  the  strongest  na- 
tion into  chaos. 

Stich  chaos  has  lately  heen  drawing  closer.  In  part  the  diffl- 
culties  are  undoubtedly  a  reflection  of  the  times.  But  in  part 
also  they  have  been  directly  induced  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cavalier 
attitude  toward  the  fundamentals  of  American  Government,  by  his 
Incredible  assumption  that  there  is  nothing  more  vital  than  In- 
dividual self -interest  In  the  growing  hostility  to  his  course,  by 
his  failure  to  realize  that  the  more  power  entrusted  to  him  the 
worse  confusion  has  beccme 

Fortunately  for  America  the  Imperative  checks  have  been  ap- 
plied in  time.  Defeat  of  the  Ccurt-packing  plan  has  preserved  the 
Integrity  of  the  judiciary  t>efeat  of  the  reorganization  bill  will 
end  the  Executive  effort  to  dictate  to  the  legislature.  If  the 
President  will  see  the  m^:-l  in  these  defeats  and  will  turn  his 
back  on  the  course  which  has  led  to  them,  economic  recovery 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  restoration  of  the  fundamentals  erf 
that  system  of  government  for  which  he  Is  a  temporary  trustee. 

Gettysburg  and  Appomattox  ended  a  disastrous  centrifugal  trend 
within  the  American  Union.  The  Senate  defeat  of  the  Court-pack- 
ing bin  and  the  House  recommittal  of  the  reorganisation  bill 
should  prove  to  be  evenU  no  lens  significant  in  ou'  history.  Tbey 
hnve  reversed  a  ruthless  centripetal  policy  which  would  be  ^JSt  aa 
fatal  to  the  United  States  m  the  opposite  eitreme  of  unlimited 
Btate  sovereignty 

In  any  other  democracy  these  two  defeats  would  have  ended 
the  pnittteal  leadenhip  of  the  man  who  deliberately  Incurred 
them  «ut  by  virtue  of  our  syitem  Pranklln  D  Rooflevelt  has 
another  ohanoe 

To  retrsee  hu  itept.  to  unrtvsl  the  tangled  aluln  the  New  Deal 
h«»  produced,  wtil  tt<«t  his  •latiirs.  sinuMt  as  that  of  llobsrt  I. 
Uf  WM  tested  wh»«n  «ft«r  aurfsndsr  that  agini  and  dafMted  aol- 
dier  rtMe  aupertur  Ui  a  rar  nuire  •imttering  eoUapae.  Por  Ihs  Pfmi* 
deiii  It  la  imly  a  mailer  of  reiurnintf  in  the  atmpls  Md  (Mtsd 
•rlrM)i|ilM  of  Amsrlnan  Ouvariimant  If  he  dosa  ao,  hia  evantual 
ftm»  Ills/  t»e  iiM  mm  meun  imMnise  iif  hia  nrsMini  atrtoua  r»- 
vm  Tfia  ttiiia  >if  the  iirief  isUev  uf  anpre«tiaiii}n,  aeni  to  Onnffrati- 
■lAM  lUvaimii  yeeiefttay,  MMMmrimsa  lialitf  Uwl  UiM  vttl  IM  tiM  mm, 
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The  Philippines— Past,  Present,  and  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  11, 1938 


SPEECH  OP  HON.  QUINTIN  PAREDBS.  RESIDENT  COMMIS- 
SIONEB  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES,  BAIiTIMORE,  MD.,  APRIL  4 
1938 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  and  revise  my  remarks,  I  include  therein  a  speech  de- 
livered by  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Quintin  Paredks, 
Resident  Commissioner  from  the  Philippines,  before  the  Bal- 
timore conference  of  the  Epworth  League  on  April  4,  1938: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  honor  which  an  Invitation  to  address 
you  bestows  upon  me  Is  deeply  appreciated.  I  accept  It,  not  bo 
much  for  me,  as  for  the  Filipino  people  whom  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent,  t>ecause  of  the  opportunity  It  aflords  me  of  acquaint- 
ing you  with  my  country. 

On  November  15,  1935,  amidst  imposing  ceremonies  befitting  the 
occasion,  a  new  semilndependent  nation  was  born.  On  that  his- 
toric day,  the  world  witnessed  the  auspicious  birth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines.  For  us  Filipinos,  the  day  was  a 
turning  point  In  our  national  existence.  To  America  the  day 
crystallized  into  a  living  and  glorious  reality  a  decided  step  in  her 
avowed  purpose  of  helping  the  Philippines  prepare  for  an  Inde- 
pendent existence.  And  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  mankind,  the 
day  has  marked  an  object  lesson  of  colonial  philanthropic  p>olicy 
without  any  parallel  in  history,  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  a 
most  valuable  colonial  possession.  The  event  forged  a  golden  link 
of  lasting  friendship  binding  the  Filipino  people  with  the  United 
States. 

Wliat  is  this  new  Commonwealth?  How  did  it  reach  its  present 
status  and  development  and  what  are  its  present  immediate  needs 
are.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  questions  that  you  would  expect  me 
to  answer  this  evening.  "ITils  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  as  briefly  as 
I  can  within  the  limited  time  that  I  am  to  abuse  your  indxilgence. 

The  Philippines,  so  called  in  honor  of  Philip  n  erf  Spain,  then 
the  heir  of  the  SpEUiish  Crown,  was  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Magel- 
lan in  March  1521,  most  likely  on  the  16th  of  that  month.  It  is  an 
archipelago  consisting  of  7,089  Islands,  situated  about  500  miles 
from  the  southeastern  coast  of  Asia  and  nearly  8,000  miles  from 
yo\ir  west  coast,  and  forming  three  large  groups,  known  as  Liizon. 
Visayas,  and  Mindanao.  Its  aggregate  area  is  about  114,500  square 
miles,  about  the  size  of  Italy,  twice  as  large  as  the  New  England 
States  without  the  Btate  of  Connecticut,  and  slightly  smaller  than 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Its  population 
Is  presently  estimated  at  15,000,000,  the  percentage  of  foreign  popu- 
lation being  comparatively  small.  If  not  negligible.  The  Philippines 
can  be  reached  by  steamer  in  about  20  days  from  San  Francisco 
or  Seattle,  or  by  commercial  air  liner  in  6  days  from  Alameda,  Calif. 

Being  physically  and  racially  a  part  of  Malaysia,  the  Philippines 
share  the  general  features  of  the  latter.  As  a  whole,  the  Islands 
are  mountainous,  the  large  ones  abounding  In  navigable  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  and  are  traversed  by  mountain  ranges,  the  high- 
est peak  being  Mount  Apo  in  Mindanao,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  about  10.000  feet  above  aea  level.  The  plains  and  valleys  are 
many  and  are  among  the  most  fertUe  in  the  world. 

The  climate  is  generaUy  tropical  throughout  the  year.  In  some 
months,  however,  It  varies  from  a  tropical  to  an  almost  temperate 
climate  and  the  year  Is  divided  into  the  dry  or  temperate 
■eason,  covering  the  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
and  February,  the  hottest  period  being  March,  April,  May,  June, 
and  August,  atkl  the  Intermediate  period,  mostly  rainy,  oom- 
prising  July,  September,  and  October.  People  who  are  used  to  the 
ellmate  in  Manila,  the  oapiUl  of  the  Philippine*,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  la  aa  endurable  during  the  hot  aeason  aa  la  the 
ollmate  In  Chicago  or  New  York  during  midsummer.  In  the  city 
of  Bagulo,  which  U  the  ■umner  oapltal  of  the  country,  the 
ellmate  la  temperate  and  moat  soothing  to  those  who  are  aooua- 
tomed  to  live  in  temperate  aonaa. 

Nature  haa  treated  the  PhUlpplnaa  moat  liberally.  The  aoll  la 
extremely  rieh.  With  few  axoepdona,  It  yielda  all  kinda  of  planU 
and  oropa.  The  arable  land  la  mora  than  half  of  the  entire  area. 
A  lari*  ponton  la  atilted  for  pa«tura,  Ifainlfkient  primeval 
foresta,  inhabltad  by  AmIm  of  mora  (ban  MO  apeulM  of  bird*, 
•ofer  a  fraat  portion  of  Ibe  oountrjr  and  ylald  more  tban  7«) 
kinda  of  wood  of  oommarelal  and  teoal  valvM,  Kioh  and  varlad 
flora  abDiiitd  aa  well  aa  valuabia  Mm  planta,  among  tbam  baing 
atoaoa,  Uia  bafli'lfnown  flbar  for  np*  manufaeturi.    Pyaali  and 
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caUy  every  Province.  Thwe  are  large  depoMta  at  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  base  metals,  marble,  and  manganese,  some  of  which  ai« 
now  under  exploitation. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  FUlplnos  were  well  on  the  road 
to  civlllzaUon  before  Magellan's  discovery  of  the  ialazula.  Having 
sprung  from  the  Malay  race,  their  ancestors  brought  with  them 
early  Malayan  culture.  Thus,  the  FUiplnoe  had  their  own  eystraa 
of  writing  and  alphabets,  consisting  of  17  letters,  borrowed  from 
Hindu  and  Javanese  sources;  had  books  written  on  the  leavas  aad 
bark  of  trees;  cultivated  the  soil;  had  hovtses,  some  of  which  were 
built  on  pillars  of  wood;  roade  boats,  fishing  instruments,  weupons, 
and  Jewelry  and  knew  embroidery  and  weaving.  They  tradednot 
only  among  themselves  but  also  with  the  Hindu,  the  Chinese,  aiul 
other  peoples  of  the  neighboring  countriea,  which  Initiated  them 
Into  the  accessories  of  civilized  life.  Their  chiefs  dreseed  In  silks 
and  lived  with  some  splendor. 

Although  the  Philippines  were  discovered  In  the  year  1521,  Spain 
deferred  actual  conquest  and  settlement  until  some  35  years  later. 
In  this  conquest  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  Spanish  mlsslonarlee 
stood  together.  Together  they  went  about  the  country,  the  one  to 
bring  the  natives  to  subjection  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  the  other 
to  convert  them  to  the  Cross. 

Spain  provided  for  elementary  education  in  the  convents,  and 
later  on  in  public  schools.  Those  who  could  afford  to  pay  had 
secondary  schools  open  to  them,  and  for  higher  education,  the 
University  of  Santo  Tomas.  established  in  1611.  26  years  earlier 
than  your  oldest  university.  Harvard.  Well-to-do  Filipinos  went 
to  Europe  for  wider  and  more  liberal  education. 

As  the  main  effort  of  Spanish  educational  system  vros  to  keep  the 
natives  within  the  folds  of  Clirtstianlty.  traces  of  the  prominence 
of  the  church  in  Filipino  community  life  are  still  very  noUceable. 
At  the  center  of  almost  every  town,  on  each  side  of  the  public 
plaza,  anyone  will  see  the  old  municipal  building,  and  the  church 
with  its  tower,  the  church  bells,  and  a  large  convent. 

I  quote  the  following  from  J.  A.  LeR^  in  Philippine  Life  In 
Town  and  Country,  for  its  Interest: 

"The  church  is  still  the  chief  social  center  of  the  Philippine 
town,  though  not  In  so  exclusive  a  sense  as  it  was  In  former  days. 
The  celebration  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  with  elaborate 
bamboo  and  wood  arches,  lantern  parades  by  night,  theatrical  per- 
formances, etc.,  on  the  side  of  lay  amusements,  was  formerly  the 
one  great  event  of  the  year,  and  still  is  in  some  towns.  At  high 
mass  on  every  Sunday  there  were  gathered  into  the  church  or  about 
It  nearly  all  the  population  of  the  center  of  population,  together 
with  many  who  might  have  crossed  rivers  or  come  miles  by  road 
from  the  outlying  barrios." 

Abuses  and  Injustices  were  not  Infrequent  and  this,  coupled  with 
a  denial  of  a  real  participation  in  the  management  of  our  coun- 
try's public  affairs,  on  the  face  of  the  current  of  reforms twy  ideas 
brought  from  the  western  world  by  Filipinos  educated  abroad, 
caused  many  a  revolt  and  Insurrection,  the  last  one  being  that  of 
1896  which  ended  In  the  peace  of  Blak-na-bato  that  resulted  In 
Gen.  EmUlo  Agulnaldo,  the  revolutions  chief,  and  hie  immediate 
lieutenants  accepting  voluntary  deportation  to  Hong  Kong. 

By  that  time  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  In  the  Caribbean  Sea 
brought  the  United  States  Into  war  with  Spain.  Admiral  Dewey 
Invited  General  Agulnaldo  to  Jom  In  the  war  against  Spain  and 
furnished  him  arms,  and  whUe  on  the  one  hand  the  admiral  was 
sinking  the  Spanish  fleet  In  Manila  Bay,  Oeneral  Agulnaldo  and 
the  Filipino  forces  were  completing  the  capture  of  the  rest  of  tdw 
Spanish  forces  all  over  the  Philippines.  The  Treaty  of  Paris 
ceding  the  islands  to  the  United  States  was  concluded  long  after 
the  Filipino  armies  had  completely  substituted  G^MUilsh  Gcvem- 
ment  for  our  own. 

While  the  FUlplnos  considered  the  Americans  as  friends  and 
liberators,  some  misunderstanding  amcmg  members  of  their  i«- 
spective  forces  soon  caused  hostUltles  to  break,  irtUch  lasted  durta^ 
the  better  part  of  4  years  with  a  great  loss  of  life  and  property 
on  the  part  of  both  coimtrles. 

The  war  with  the  United  States  did  not  prevent  the  Filipinos 
from  perfecting  their  own  system  of  government.  They  adopted 
a  constitution  of  their  own.  which  In  the  opinion  of  political 
scientists  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  advanced  political  docu- 
ments of  the  kind;  it  contained  the  usual  guaranties  for  personal, 
property,  and  political  rlchts,  the  separation  of  church  and  stats, 
and  a  democratic  republican  form  of  government,  with  three 
independent  coordinate  branches — the  legislative,  the  esecutlve, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

After  the  natural  distrust  and  suspicion  eonsequsnl  to  these 
open  hostilities  had  been  aaauagsd,  and  after  our  ormad  rMlatanee 
had  been  subdued  by  eupertor  force,  th*  Plllplnos  bsgan  to  reallaa 
the  slnoerlty  of  purpoees  of  the  United  Btatea  aa  announoed  bv 
President  MoKlnley  in  the  foUowInt  declaration ; 

"The  Phlllpplnea  are  oura,  not  to  saplolt  but  to  dsvslop,  to 
elvlllM,  to  educate,  to  train  In  the  aelsnos  of  self-^fofarnmsnt. 
TbU  Is  the  path  of  dutjr  which  wt  must  follow  or  b*  raertant  lo 
a  mighty  trust  oemmlttsd  lo  ua, 

"TfiB  queatlon  u  not  will  it  pay,  but  rathsr  will  wa  do  what 
la  riKht " 

And  tbsy,  undtr  tha  bsntvalant  fold  of  tlis  Vntlad  Italaa,  mad* 
atrldta  for  aduealion  and  proaraaa,  tha  aoonar  to  bs  fltlad  to  four 
atandarda  of  Bslf>iov«rnm#nl.  Thua,  in  laaa  than  40  vsara  tlM 
llillippUMi  Um  altaiMd  M  unprtaadantad  dtvalapmaftl  In  ill 
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(•Mil    HxmI^'I    Ui«    t»<tM«»>«a    •'(    4 

ttt>U.-U\uml04    »!>(«    l(««    I  hMNl^M    »«itl«iMit    wain    i)U»»My    rMMHIi.t» 
l^lUi  1)1.  ltlHtl<>«««  «4»M  M««U*«i<t  i't4  NlMr<l<  u«H«i*«|«Mt<«*a  i<r  lltf  «•>•( 

M».     *<'flt(       ««m4     t     <«'*M«M     Mt*!      I  ••'•«»«•     M    M»4ft     •«    HlN     4(M««t>4M« 
NMtkMl     )M     »!••    l'htMHI<lN*a    IHn  (     Ml«MIUl«IW(     «    •I'O'l'Mt    •♦(    mJ.|».i» 

'ttt.li*  Ht  !»»«  •♦jM  ♦♦in  »«it»»«*tiii  *^  !•*#*•»••*  ^Mt-ftM  •  i»Mi).»  >tM>m» 
M»4H    th«t   M«   0»i*##  »♦»  OUi{i>  '♦   HHf   »♦(   »H«   ^^''t'M   4»i 

M.i»»ii.f     ««  l)»»M  !♦•♦♦  »»f  ♦»•«  i*f»4»l  ««  Mil*  f^f'^i'****  N  »!•«•  'H* 

•  h-    h»i  IMifi'MM   If  illllmiiM  1"  (MM    dM   fllfi-^lH    >♦»   MfMU«i#»t» 
lt»   m4MMIll   l|i**«t«l|»m«Ml    lh«   l«IIIHll4   )!•*•   M'HfitHldlaMMtl     «lMr)MM 

th'  AiMi>fii»H  >»iim«   Oi«  NMiaiHiitUMH  >»f  in***"  Uiitft  i^inm  Mtilx* 

f.<   M.|M(4   •»••«    'MUi  Ml    •hWN   »♦««  fW«  ♦•m.r  ••«(    M«lt*«     l».|»l»<NHI».l»« 

•iMMik  iMi4f»H«t4  mnuMmni  Mil   iifm'iMf^id  Miiu<iM«^a  w4(«r»M|«t«ty 


ipiil*  If  urn 

l«l,    ••#  IM   (ll«)i  Ml^HllMaVf 


fit*   F»»UW»H4*   M#   MM*    Hm  llKI    ••••    Am*>H>tth   ithmnfUKH     nil 

•<t'«'»#M«k'4  •*•  M#»lW«<Mi.  ifM**  ^>^4  »*•  rt*«»tH*l»  4  Mtlljli  t.f  Ut» 
)Nl«t  mM  !»««•  M«i<MM«»M  >W»4  NWN  t**#i«M  W»  lHH<».»*ii  i)t«  llVIMg 
»«i»»«l|(Mti  «'f   Hit  «|IHi«rM|Vllf>f  4l 

i<«f(««iii(#tii>  With  'Iw  UlK'ir  ti(i»(i»M  ■if»i««  III"  '•40»  Ami«fi<'4»» 
M'titMflUMN  ih«  1/hH*«I  *Ui«it  itvi  ih»  I^HiltMUMM  «f4«l»»|l  i"irtiM- 
pnium  IM  lh#  m4H4««»*«#ii4  »»f  rt«r  pwhJii*  •(fniM  44  Ih*  rMttU  uf 
Mti«  •U'li  )»i#tift#««  thi<  n#»*  A«  •iirlf  44  iwoJ  it  »*fi»4i4»i  imihi.  iii.ii 
i»..nHif»«t("it4  f"f  U»«»  |<<vfinm#h,  uf  itiwm  ilvim  th#  mititm*  dir' 
rwht  in  iUNl  u»#ir  imn  nUU^P  •Md  in  li»o«  jir«i*iti»i«i  h<.«f.j«  ni 
«»)•  hMil  Iff  t»m  pfti¥iMi»*i4  w*P4  •l#»*wl  hy  popuUr  »<•!#  Iw». 
yi>»r4  lAivr  ili«  Arti  rmlltm*!  Ii>|tal4liv«  MMi«mt)ly  mm  iii»iiMMr4ii><l 
Whtoli  liH>li  Ih*  (>tiw>«  of  •  Itiwr  luntM>  lit  11  Iii('4iti#r4l  l»«i«li»llv« 
•»4i#m.  ni«  wi'por  h«u**  uf  *hiBh  wm  thu  fhilniiiin*  {?««iunt44i<.r» 
Th#  rf»4i«t»n»  «f  IM  Unii««l  (IUi«i  •ppolnitd  ih*  m«ml*»4  uf  iti4 
(Snmmiwtuti  ■lilt  lh»  p«iipl«  of  \h»  rmfmaUf*  a»4ificit4  nl»{t««i  ih<»4« 
or  Uit  MMiutily     Th«  iMit  4(«|i  WM  iha  Juiim  Ai>t  uf  llll  ir4iiuii|f 


iM  uliiMMii  ■  i,<iiitBi«ui  inuriMt  I  ukMioiiiy  uititar  ih*  iniiriiiiiva  iMut- 
irui  <i(  4n  Am*rU<*ii  U«iv«rn«ir  Ofhcr*!,  »i»a  ihi*  l*htiiptiuii»4  hnvii 

TU«  »4iiimkiii»il«in  •!  lM«iu4  wm  iOmj  iriMtuiUly  pltt^^^H  in  <'ui 
IwiHl*.  m  lliitt  •!  U»«  •!«#(  '»!  iU  ttMiMmin»w»«»iilt  it  Wim  ((r»i!ii.  iilly 
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iM  MMtlfwt  »MNiii^Mi|f  wiUt  IM  AmuMMM  u>iV4rit<ir 
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El    MMtMHWy    II    •]••    IHH«    Ml    A»ll«f»l*«M    M*»»Mp»WMH    W|4    Mt«4||4* 
l(t«4iMHAt«     Til*  i#rtA*  *»»»♦•  wl  lM*»mi»  ymi§  111   iimw  w44 
liJiMMW    MMM       iMiMf  ■    •M«m4mI    i*|Mffl«.    IM    v«ii»«    •!( 
h  ••♦Hi  »«i»tWlJW»  mim  aii4  K«,«HWj«MI  t«w«    r«nt»»«M»4l» 
•1*11  iiM^ifimiMrt  •••  ifAWM^ift*,  *)l«  rM»»f»l  U#*4fHm4Mi 
Myiiiw^  lA  iHAiMilAftM  ikmlf  *•/ Ml*U4»*MI  <»,««M»»4#I  •Houmtv 
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IM  MiQi  Ititfl  M*iHtUt>     My  IM 

WM   MiAMMMMl    WiVh    tftifMlH    r« 


kl  viMltK 


«M    IllWiirt    M    I'HiltUtMM 

•  KnfeniiAl   n«M   fwf  l»M 


.  jiMirtfi. 

.   MMllMUiy    iNHMltoUl      Th* 

iiM«l   hi  ikrvwM   IMir   MMittmnk* 

■Mlillllt    llMtf    ilMllMiriM    MUld    iMiur 

„_ AttlN  llMl  Mil  ta  fAVOtAbly  OlttfllNirMl 

to  tiiAl  'iftVAllliif  is  otlMr  oriiitol  MuntriM^    Al  ih«  anil  uf  ia 
y«Aft,  9Uftanlffi  in4«  Ima  liWMMtf  to  vm  Moooaooo  pmm 


MinuAllf-OMM  IkAii  HtfsMJM  <fliMtftd  wlih  tti«  trtd*  tn 
IHt  Ml,  Al  tht  MiM  yiM,  uli  intoA  wai  forMd  to  b§9om$  »b- 
Mlutoty  dcpAiMtonl  upon  lh«  tiiltod  ttotoa  mArlMt. 

TIM  VnlM4  ttotoA.  on  lto«  01  Mr  hABd  oMAinMl  »  dmtinftiki  vo- 
Hyon  In  ih«  PhtliMint  mArk  «  Aa4  hM  MnvMtod  thAi  imrkat 
to  A  potonUol  AaMrUam  AaM  off  hot  ■ffrMultuml  Aa4  indumrui 
produflta.  for  Mr  thipptni .  tei  klnf,  iMurAnoo,  mmin<.  Mtul  oiMr 
MNinomle  vntcrpfiaM.  TTUo  dNntoAnt  teonomie  po«llion  of  IM 
Unttod  ■toto*  In  tho  PblilpptMO  !•  *vl<l*nl  from  tM  roiiowina 


Ctoid  u  mtnod  todAy  la 


•ompAnMo.  bAohod  prtoetpAlly 
\»u.  hAv*  b««n  nrfAniMd  M 
FtiiUpptnM  (4  today  iM  wmom 
AflMrtcAn  CUtf.  iUrpAMvd  oniy 


fMto    la  Itsa  ibf  PtiiUpplniNi  kno  tM  ninth  Mot  eu«too>i»r  of  tM 
Ualtod  Itoto*.  tM  tool  auirkit  for  AmorioAn  cotton  cluiM,  kiU 
vnnlAod  itMl   KhMto.  doinr  piMltioU,  elgAfottoo,  and  truck  tml 
bua  tin  CAMMi;  it  raakwd  fin  1  ptoeo  omocig  fur  tAtUm  marktta 
u  an  ouiiot  for  iron  Aod  ■t««l  MRilmAnufaolurw 

la  nooat  yoon  «•  toivt  n  di  vttopotf  tM  miniaf  induitry  of  tn* 
MAiMli  UMi  It  bAO  now  iiooro^  ono  of  our  mom  MmroM  of  wtaith 


lArt  of  tM  Udandi  and  hundroda  of 
ky  AoMrlOAn  And  Ftliptao  eapital- 
rt«falop  fold 'mining  elatm*  Tt\» 
larvMt  pn>du««r  nf  void  under  ih4 
ly  tM  lUto  d  OAltfiirnio.    rur  IM 


y..u  lt|>W 
t  Mihl>uit>*l 
Ai>««Vm  *>    I 


1 1)1  iia 


•  I  ii'\  iMiudMi   wnfiU   Mf  pn 
|.i <ii  ,,t  |4<M)0'I  (Mill  4hd 


It)"      I'll     |l|l|>Hll  1     I'Mlllll 
»l<ll     'll.tlK     nf     I    (llir>'M'l<t  • 

■  (i,<Im>  iixii  '•'  |JI  iKMi  null  \iuinm  ih*i  Ui>l<  D  \/nHt»  wm 
|.4¥»-  •|til'|<t<l  I"  fitfi  tUoii'il  HtMi«^  (.HMdy  ♦lOlllMMIOOII  Wm|  U«  uf 
,{.  J>|    liulil<  It    thIIMOl    hi    I  li>     l"Mli|i|iii<i  n 

MiMilhM   i^mIiI     II. t>    l'lill(|.|-i|i.m    illl.iMMli.    II.    iiU.m    III((I4J»»U     •<!'  h    4< 

,1.1 Ilh     tiMtt     MlNl<KMll'»»<     ><<l4l     'III     illlll   iillixM         M«i«4*i>l|   itl«*i|lV»'M«« 

I1..I1  .,1*1  Ut.it  tltt-  hltiMI'l'"""'  'xlilttllt*  olii-  "f  HlN  rU'M44i  «t|l»IIIMll4 
,|»,|,,.,il It   III      *  .11  I        I  ■*-'•    ift->*l    •  ilH..   OIHMIII    'i»««  "f   l*4««  I'llHtMllIn 

.,u..i  *»»».  t.Mi'  'I.  t|..  I'uiUti  nuit.*  Mt.ii  iliit  yuMf  II  U  »<»iiii»il(ii| 
II,,   -i,,|,„„.(,i*  .if  iiti.1  u,«ii4l  i.(  i|.»   f/itilMil  «m»#.4  Will  tmkiiit  IIMMI'UI 

»,.(,.,       l:|,,j ..u      >    |».t».    "II.    It4**.    mUm    ln.»t>t»«»M    4»H<    HWl    >*•*>    4 

(,,l„|    •♦    |ifi(iil/i|    1.  t,«   ..(    II. -It    .It"    ♦•♦-    'ilillllo^ll    mIiIhhH 

q,,,  Hi    ti)«i,..f     i.i.*>.   ». '(Ill**   "I    n.i.t.n  <iWi«Kt4Ui|   ii|«4>l(|4«  IM 

».f.HM'itf»l».  llfn  l(«*o  IMtiMl»(».»|  l|('i»»  »»t  ltd*  M|l4>'l  WTllU  WH  M»V4 
l(».».||  HlllfH  l'<  iMtlMlf*  HMtl  rt»t«Hlli  t|m  lllltilllllifil  Hht(  nmlnHM  itt 
JlftHflll    'Hr    •''»'     *"    •■■I""    ""'    'ili'lt'   lit  »1   «"•  Ul   ll(tlM|»|«    Wlllttn   f»4*4 

hnt.u  iuiii»{»'l   '♦'■•H    i.iM-tiiti  t.)  i#».t.».iHi|nii      'lli"y  M«v«  H»l»l(it«rt 

l|txl>  ilhilMll  li»>Mi|'y  Kl  'I  lliifltl'lliMl  till  iIIdI 'h('<IVt>llN44  'I'luiM,  wn 
M«lll  *'lUi||  iu  III*  •MiitUiy  Niiil  iiivliilMlilliiy  uf  Mi4rfl4|f«  NM(1  iillP 
I|ll(frl||fi4<l  iilili'>«M|iit<  III  Mliv  hIIkiii|iI  III  i<llM4|<NM  MIMifUHMtllal 
VKwdiMO  Imitii  ImO*  ttlftHMl  lir  I  lit.  ii|iii'i«l  iHilVNMNi  ItfMNll  tllfWM  Mf 
Mil*  li'ily  iii«<iiuii"ii      W  iiiii'M   itiiM  Hill    li>«l    ilii'lr   ii4lMrill  4hyfl«4« 

MIMl     IIMlM'll     Mli.llMKly     MK     llilt     IlI'ml     HllUllMI^     WI>4|lllM     fuP    NMfMUMIIII 

iH««i    i|»iiili«»  IfivM  'liKy  I  iiiii|ili  ixly  iiMiifriil  N«4y  lliwtf  Mi'lMf  IhNil 
Miwir    iiliim   |«   III    UtK    li'.hin   iti.il    ii"i    IM    lltw   'tiiUiilH   iIin'iIIM   Wi'flil 
M**!  «  Ilili'.Hi  1l.lv.4l1y  ..i.il  llti'  i|i|ii'.«l   i'iitolil*<Mll<iM   WliD'H  k«iiilMii4 
liy    flulil    III    w'liiiNi.    i.MMMtM    III    iltKii    >t«i»    nftt    iilll    IIM|(rM«l||lM||Ty 
.tdnttr  ft  i| 

HwiwIitN  III  ulillii  III  «»l(|»ii|ilfrti|  llillivliliirtl  \\\»0t\f  llNVH  h'M  l"4l 
tl.wM  "iiiiii».tii»tlliK  villi  B  III  tliK  tirhtlM  III  lllMf  ilillllrtH,  M«t  •VHK 
III  llin  |if>it>*>r  ill. .I'll  if  lliDir  It'll  imMiiO'K  hiVM  iiill'lMUM  Ui  hllld 
tMl  t,,  |U  |f«.fi.hi<|.tl  ittiMuiy  Hiitj  |>i|iMy  n*  M'lirifillijhi  MlNl  !•  llh- 
r'nni  |t«>(l  iiM'l  iMtriitiiMi'l  lir  |MiMi|y  iiiiiimiHlititli.  i'iiii«lni>f'iiUfMifl,  Mhll 
\\\f>  iM.Ktiillulil  a».fii|ifi»t».M  nrtiiiMit  iiii(ihI  ii  III  Invwf*  l«  alllt  a  (fPa4Uf»»il 
jAWnl  Ih  Ml"  «ii  i(  I  i.Mi<i.l.i|i  tliw  i.riivrldHJ  flllpKm  lldHpllrtillV 
wlili'li  ilPiiiwu'U  ti  iliniii'rf  (if  wliiil  wo  liMVP  with  iMif  vhltof4  In  4tlll 
i«  h«<i«»«niy  |i«rt    .r  ivnty  nii|iih'i  Ihim*!  iiii  tiiNiiKr  how  liunttilf  ntny 

•  III'  li'ittii*  >!•»  Ill"  I'Mv  fi')iiii  iii,!i  wiii'h  iiinth  I'liitHriuiilly  fi<l#l)r4- 
iliiiiM   III   )i'.iiiir   .if   |iiiii>iMiti   iiiijiiU   lun   ntill    fliitirlnliliiii    III   KVHry 

liMnll'y       I'hK    l> iMfiil    1114111I11I1    ilfi    liuliiii-    liiia    lint    l04t    114    fwny 

In  ffirrintl  ititiiri.<  itml  rii  ii|iiii.ii«  AliiiKi<fUni(  tu  ilio  |Hiiir  ami  iha 
uiifi.rf uiiutii    In    ktiii    |irit.ti  .(1    ••tiiiii.ivfiy      Anil    rnmmuiilly    ai- 

Inlittiuii  «    III    'liK    rinri.iU     U10   unyiliyt    uf    Innuiy   /iif   U    (litVI   for    tilt 

•  lul  i>f  tiin  ill'.  iiHoi'ii    i.i.ii   III*  Kivinif  nf  ■piMiwitl   iiiuf  (Inani'tftl 

riilllUllMtlniin  til  tlm  liKicivinl  (niiilly  x.iililMla  III  Im  th«  •|M)illHU«« 
una   itllll    hitlli.*rit    liMU.lf*  all)' Inliia   .if    (H  tiif    nlimllK    U>4    ||t<ll|)|a. 

riiikn    III  ,i)i.rr<)l  mil  lii.i.K    WKfii  i!<«i  1  ninljl  l.iiia  iil)t4lriin||  In   tM 

Pliiti|iltiii«»  «iM<i)  lit  itM4  iiin   lyiiii.)!*  Ml  l)>irn«  Ikw  prpvidinn  firr 

ti.ilii|i|«iiii  Hull  (iKi. lit  hill  itfiii  In  yixtiK  Itllll  fnr  h  mudUikIm^ihuIcmI 
iii)i«it)i.<li»««llli  Minliii  llm  •i.vinnlMiii  y  nf  I  li«  Hllllliit  MtaU*  III  III* 
li)*Miii|ii>a    tf.4Vu    u»   liiD   4nilt..iily    In    iiilnitt    tnir   iiWIl    nulMtltMUMn 

|iriivi)Uiii  «■  Mi.ii|it«)i  Mm  |iii.vi«itiiiii  nf  •»«ii|  MtH  'I'll*  ai'itapiaiiiMi 
Wi«a  iiivMii  iiy  iiii>  |'iiiii|i|i  III!  Idmuuiiii*  hd  May  i,  lUM.  aii»(  t'linaA-' 
i|i«*Mlly  4  tiiiiaiilnli  III.)!  t  iiiivtiitMiiit  W4«  ii4tlK(|  iti  (raill*  IM  i'lill* 
wlllllllllll     fill     lIlK     in  W     iti'VMlMlltKlli      Kill)    III*    INIMM    liavifii     liauM 

Nm«Miv*i|  l«y  III*  i^ifttuiinti  III  llm  Iliiiinti  HialK*  ami  lalif  mm  ai<* 
i*tH«i|   liy    iliN    yiii|iiiiii   ii»ii|iii)    iM    4   |iiKi«i«i.|t*    Ilia   ftaw   wmi 

IM(l*|Mlil|*Ml    anVl.HlMllilil    lii-NMIi    In  H*!*!    n||    NmVVMiIi*!    |i,    |||N0 

'III*  iiiiM«l|lltl|nM  nf  nl|>  I  !|||MII|H|)  W».|«ll  ll:  Wllli'M  Ifiall**  I  AlH*ilkf»' 
Unil     Iff     |ll|*|KiMi«    Ki     fnlliiW*  t'llM     |^lll|llltM     i»lU\l\ll  ^     llHfllHflHtl     Hi* 

alil  nf  iMvlM*  hinyiili'iniw  lit  nii|tii  in  M«<4lillah  a  IMViiI'MmaHl  IHal 
•liall  |iNilw<»iy  iii*M  iiU4i«  inM4»fy*  aiut  ilavalup  Ilia  iialfimiHiy  iif 
IliN  iiaiiMM  )«»nHiiii*  11)4  iDfiaml  wwlfaM  4»iM  aaiHiM  ui  IMmaolVMl 
4«Mt  iliai*  iMifftuMiy  iiiw  ii1«44iiiMii  nf  ihil*UMMil*ti<t*  tihtlar  a  rai|irt»A 
III  jiatur**   iiiwiriy   nmiI  <l*Mi.M'i4iy   iIm  Mfflaiit  anH  pfMintitiaWi  Ihli 

IMltialllM'lMfl         la    r#Hl4H4»ll4     IM    •♦iV*f4l 

aiat«in*fil  'if  iifiiiMtilim  m  H14I144.  1  *    ihal 

Ih  til*  )l»nli|*  Nfiil  thMl  MfiVKflilH*!!!   *UthMrlij 

dial  til*  i(*ri>i>a«  nf  tlm  iiNi*  i«  4  priMi*  itiity  nf  iiMMtrhmrnl  and 
Ma  i'iiia*iia,  ihat  iiip  t*iiiii|itiinii<  rviiMintnaa  war  a*  an  Inairumant 
of  itallnnni  pnin'v  iii4t  III*  nniiiral  right  aitd  fluty  of  parinta  In 
th«  r«arih||  nf  ih*  vniiih  fur  1  ivin  f<ifk'i«ii'<y  ahuuld  raratva  tM 
aiil  4r»«l  auinKjn  nf  In*  nov«irfim*ni.  and  that  thf  promotion  of 
MH'ial  Juatir*  in  iiiNurn  thn  wall  iMitiN  and  aronumlo  aoouftty  uf  all 
tM  p««ipl«  •hiMild  ti*  th*  cnticMrii  i»f  iha  atat# 

Tlia  fH>ii»iMuiitin  rvifitHiim  n  tiiii  cif  rinhia  aiUMtantlallT  tho  aofM 
a*  that  nf  lh»  Ampricnn  nnnaUiullnn.  and  It  Rranta  tM  right  of 
■ufTrng*  In  pvary  mnl*  riuir«tt  <)vr<r  'Jl  y*ara  of  Hgt,  who  la  aola  ti) 
md  and  writ*  niul  in  wonirn  thf  aHinii  riahl  If  In  a  pla«hlarito 
1100,000  (if  th*in  nhail  vni«i  nftlritmilvrly  nri  tha  qviaatlon.  Thia 
the  wi.rmin  did  nnd  ihi'v  ir.-  tmw  ■imriiiK  In  thia  pnlillcal  franflhiM. 

T\\fm  Initrji^iiKlpni  mul  i-iKirdinaf*  hranchaa  4ro  prnvldad  for. 
Th*  lnginlaMv*  tho  fxiruilvo,  «rid  Ih*  JiuUcinry  'Pi*  laglalatlva, 
aa  pi'ovidad  l>v  ilir  c<iii«t iintion  and  •upplrmanird  tay  law,  oonalata 
of  a  unU'amaral  UKly  nf  UM  n.  tnixra  rlnricd  hy  thair  raapacilva 
dlatrlcta  4iul  ha«  K*n*r«l  (xiwor*  of  InulnUtion  ARCrpt  In  mattari 
prrtamihK  l«i  f<ir«mn  n^Uiiona,  rKjMiri  and  Import,  ooinng*,  cur- 
rancy,  «nd  imMUitrNiinn  whun  (hn  itpprovnt  of  tha  act  by  tM 
|*r*atd*nt  nf  thu  Uni(<*d  Atni«a  la  provioualy  rraulrad 

Ttm  Judiciary  r<imiat«  nf  n  •uprrmc  cnuri  of  ll  manibara,  eourta 
of  ftrai  inatanc*  in  avery  pmvinra  ju«t|r,i  nf  tha  |Miao*  in  rvary 
munlflpaUiy,  and  l>y  wfiii  uw  pnartml.  nn  liil«rm»dlat.o  court 
nf  tH)p*!»l»      ITi"  Jury  aviiotn  h,t«  ni*   Ix*"!*  ndnptad 

ll»«  aianiiivd  jxiwrr  i»  v.'n^nd  in  a  rrfnidriil,  who  holda  nfflfJ 
fur  a  tcrtti  of  0  year*    with  »  pruvuinn  hnrruig  raalactlon.     Ha  Id 


TH4iit  ann  prMtnuigOMi  inw 
raat>m<ia,  parilffulaily  in  ■ 
hat  Iha  aifvaralgnly  raaldM 
Mfiiy  amanatM  Irttfn  Ihawi 
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tiMitcd  hy  a  illfai'l  rot*  iif  tfia  paiipla,  tha  MMit*  aa  iM  vli«  praai* 
dim  whu   n»  «iiailMi|iii*li*it  fiMm  ytiwr  ayaUin  uf  MMV*riiiH«iit,  iiA* 

l«u  «ti4l  III  III*  |aMl«lHtlv*  liiiily 

davaii  »aMt.iiiiv*  a*|iaiWii*iiia  iiriividart  Mr  la#    iiaiiialy    imliHfl 
limiiuiUiMi,  nnanit*    i^niiiiMv'i'a  4iui  agri'tMUMr*    )u*ihia    iiiV«»iiir 
UMhiiii  WMib*.  aiiM  liil4Mf    M44ftiliilaUir  Iha  alfMi*  uf  Ut*  guvaiMinvhi 
Um<|*»  ftMi'filHiina  M|i|iMiiil*ii  hy  Mia  |iiHajilii|ii  wilh  M<*  »>mm4«imI  Mf 
IhN  iihiiuiihI  H4««<Mi)«iy     HiUNHii*  Itllll  iifni'**  M§  Ut  i-nk»  I'ltafgi  Mf 
iitu  iiifTufaiii  h»4)i»-h»*  M<iMiifl*i«i|  Ih  aai'h  rtwpafl-Miam 

'Iht.  |iinviiMN''  w>)|».||  wmuIm  lali*  IMa  (ilaiia  m(  ifMUf  Mlalaa  hafa. 
aaiafii  fui  laninlativ*  iiMWaia  IMnI  lliay  Mm  mmi  fnaiaaaa^  afa  mmv 
I  ii.>.»)  hv  «  |<»mmh»  lal  ijuynfMMi  aiMl  Ihw  l»HWMa  m  [hKhhihallM**  hy 
Mtiihi^'ipal  MiiHU'ilB  IihVImii  Ihn  f><|iiltf  |4M«r*f  Ui  ahai'l  imlmI  ufill 
hMfinH*  Nhil  li*4M**M  lir  a  HiayMr,  till  alifla^l  Hf  Iha  iiaMpi*  nf  im 
f*.«)ii.i'MvH  MiiifihdpaJMy  a»H*|««  In  a  fatw  flftaa  with  a  apwUl 
i'|ii«iii«i   wii*-!"  Ill*  Hiayitf  la  amiiilhlaM  hy  iha  (ifaahlHil 


piililii'  uHl*4  la  fMalhlaliiMM  hf  tha  l^hlliHtilha  fiuiiaiatfulNiy    imw 
iiarl  uf  |h*  f*hlll|(jhiia  AfMiy,  »tMl  ny 
priaiiiK  th**  whMla  pMlli'*  fMrii*  Hf  tha  lalaitMa 


iMMil*  a  iiart  uf  |h*  f^hlllp^hna  AfMiy,  Htid  hy  Ut«  Miada  pMlit<a   hiiih. 


(H4»  MHilunal  ilMfaMi*  wiM  aaiahllahad  hy  IM  flfat  ant  p4*«*il  Hy 
Mta  giivNOiiMaiil  ihMitigh  a  ayalafii  praparaii  wHH  Iha  a«lvif>*  Mf  itH» 
ut  Alii*fhi4a  gfaataai  l««li||«ia,  Ma|  (l»»i  lliniglaa  M«aArihiir  'IM 
aaifia  l«  aliiiad  al  MKaUhM  a  flllaKli  aiMiy  imi  Iha  piifp'M*  Mf 
iiaUuii4l  flulaiMia 

Amimmm  th*  Miuai  inipntlanl  law*  pawiari  and  Pffaf>utlv«  a<  tpma 
labKii  hy  ih*  m*w  MiniiMMttwaalih,  rnaritiMn  bImhiIiI  ha  himH*  nf 
ihuMi  iiimI  4f*  alMM«<l  I'M  aMiallMiala  Ih*  i'Mii«||l,|iin  nf  ih*  Miiitaf' 
pfivil«>M*d  ill*  pay  Mf  all  MMV*riiMiaiii  laltMyaia  haa  lia*M  ralaaii 
N  HiihlhiiiNt  aa laiy  waa  ttaail  lit  IM  I'aftlrat  gMvariiinaiii  Mflli'aa, 
a  Miiiri  Mf  imltiatrial  lalaiinha  waa  craMtoiJi  daaili  hanaflia  ah«l 
iMMMpaiiaatlMii  law  fur  iHlwirafa  prMVlriail  fMfi  af*l*  laglliMilning  la 
hiif  MfgNMiralKiiia,  pnivhlinM  fnr  ili*  aAfaiy  of  yaranna  finphtvait  ih 
Hilti**  (|ii4rri*a,  fn»'lalliiri(h<al  Mpar4tlMha,  and  nthMf  *hl#rprlaiia,  and 
flaiii*  iiiiiiiiniifii  waai>a  lur  lalNtiara  aniphryad  by  mnilrwiui*  iin 
gMvafiitrtani  worka,  and  othara  war*  paaaad, 

our  trad*  haa  inrraaaad  (•miaitlarably  during  tha  ftrai  yaiir  of 
th*  romniiMiw*AUh,  and  ao  haa  our  un*ii''timh*rad  aurplita  tn  th* 
irfiaaiiry  (nir  hiidiiat  haa  h**n  halamad  fnr  th*  laat  a«v*ral  yaara, 
an  arcompliahniant  nf  which  ffw,  If  any,  natinna  can  b#  pinud 

Ur)(li>r  rrirtilnr  condltlcuia  tharafora.  It  la  fair  to  aoauin*  thai  ih* 
f*hili|ipin*a  hava  tha  briKhiaat  proa))*ct*  aa  may  bo  gatharad  frutn 
ihn  fiii'i*  in*iitl(ih*U  Thu  Tydlnga-MoDufTI*  law  nowavar,  nni' 
vi(i*8  iliiti  (in  iha  aiHth  yaar  aftar  iha  iiiaugurailnn  of  iha  (foih' 
muiiwaHlih,  fhlllitpln*  good*  anttfrlng  tha  UnlUd  Nt«iaa  will  M 
auhlani  to  aifiori  taaaa  ai|ulvaiant  u)  II  paruant  nf  iha  ragular 
duiiaa  on  ainillar   furaign   artlola*,   iha  aarna  to  M   irinraMad   hy 

0  |N>|iiant  tyry  yaar  until  at  tha  and  of  th*  Oanummwaallh  parimf 
un  ill*  i,*iiih  yaar,  li  haa  r*iw<had  ilA  par(>*nt  Aftar  that  whan 
liid*|»aiiri*n>ia  la  ai«hi*vad,  Ih*  l«hlllppina  inipt^rta  lni4i  tli*  Unii«a 
Muiaa  will  ha  aiihjai  t  Ui  th*  aaina  duilaa  aa  any  Miliar  foralgn 
aoMiMii'ditiaa 

(I  iHMVldaa  furthar  that  frtini  iha  inatiguraiinn  of  ilia  ii«iMiniMii< 
waaliii  nut  aaiiurta  of  augar  Ut  Mia  Uhltad  MlatAa,  Mur  niily  aiigar 
lUMiliai,  WMUlfi  ha  lifiiil#«l  iM  IIAO,<K>0  Iniig  ti^iia  annually  Augar 
laiiraaaiiia  iha  Hialh  aatairiahla  itrMitunl  nf  iha  lalanda  It*  vahi*  in 
mi  aMMiiiiiilng  iM  ^klKHiim,  M  N|iprMiUnai*ly  4(1  i«ari>ani  ui  ih* 
valiia  nf  III*  iul4l  *«MMna  II  fiirnialiaa  NO  narnahl  M(  Ih*  tiiUl 
fmiiiiMal  iiii-iiMi*,  If  atjitfiii**  Ml*  hulb  nf  IM*  NUalnaaa  liahdlMil  hy 
Mil'  hahka  ami  Mia  fpalghl  MiPlvtl  hy  Iha  ynVantMiaMl  railrna^lai  and 

III*  lalai 

Mil 

pfMVlda*   thai    niir    nnmiiui  ml   napoii    to   tha 
llhilifiil  Alaia*  altall  iimI  ^ttirmi  IMMI.Uli^  hihg  lMn#  In  any  aiiigla  yaar 
Diiii  H  law  paaaail  hy  (lungraa*  Im  May   Illf44  finihaf  H'*IMi  la  iitif 
ifMil*  Ml  till*  i»MiiiMiialliy  hy  <h*  iMtpMaHlim  of  i  prMMiaaiiiM  tita  at 

1  hi-  ml  a  uf  11  itDiiiii  4  pMUiiM  Niii  l*aa  than  4,0<HM.KM>  pfraoiia 
finliaiid  Mil  Ihia  Ifiduatfy 

rihiiily,  Iha  afMraaahi  'f>rtliiga  Mi'fJtifflK  law  prMvhlaa  thai  tha 
duly  fra*  f*hil|iiplMa  h*mp  Import  tn  tlia  t'nitKd  Rtati^a  ahall  h* 
liMifiKd  i«i  n,m<m  poumta,  htit  (^onyarilhg  Iha  limllatinn  Ui  an 
ahiuiiut*  ftn*  with  Ih*  patullar  faatur*  Miat  whil*  fithar  hamp  from 
lofaiun  (oiihtriaa  may  b*  admitlad  upon  payinant  of  dtitiaa  and 
th<>  forpiHii  htiidar  twin*  la  Mimlitad  fr*»  of  duty  wlthtiut  limiia- 
llttia  aa  lo  r|i)antlty,  both  tha  Phllinplna  hamp  and  th*  f^illlpulna 
hiridwr  twill*  art)  nbaolut>aly  barrad  fram  tbla  mAfkat  altar  raa/ttiing 
ihi  fl.onoooO'pound  mark  Anuthar  large  numbar  uf  fainlliaa 
dapand  nn  thia  product, 

My  way  of  rontraat,  Amaricin  gnoda,  undar  tht  aama  art,  ara 
hot  only  allowad  to  antar  abaolutal*  fraa  of  duty,  but  ara  ptactod 
on  an  unlimitrd  baaia  with  raapact  to  amount 

Add  to  thaaa  the  prohibition  affainat  th*  Phillpplnaa  laglalatlni 
on  and  onntrulling  tta  tariff  polloy,  and  you  can  aaa  th*  dantar 
of  dnatrurtinn  of  Am*rica  a  graat  handiwork  In  that  part  of  tna 
wrrld  Thia  dangar  haa  baan  raoofnioad  In  tha  following  oonclu- 
aioria  raai^had  by  th*  Unitad  ■Ut«a  Tariff  Oommlaaion  in  Ita 
r*pori  No  111  "Tha  aconomlfl  provlalorva  of  tM  Xndapandanc*  Act 
wilt  hava  4  acrioua  affaot  upon  mAny  of  tha  axport  induatrtaa 
Of  th*  Phillpplnaa— tha  appUootlon  of  tM  axport  toioa.  and  latar. 
tha  full  UnltiKl  ItatAa  duilaa,  to  tM  PhUlpplna  gooda  markatad 
in  tha  Unitad  ttataa  will  oparata  to  roatriot  tha  aola  of  mAny 
gcKida  tn  thia  markat.  And  (that)  proflubla  AltornAto  niArkota 
oAiinot  aonn  or  aaaily,  M  davalopad,  All  PhUlpplna  producta  now 
rmraiving  prafarantiAl  trtAtmoot  in  tM  AmorlOAn  BiArktt  will,  to  a 

Stau*r  ur  laaaar  dagrao,  ba  advaraaly  Aflaetod  aithor  by  a  raduattoo 
tha  voiUBia  of  than  aAka  la  iM  mMkat.  or  la  tba  pruAlAblo- 


■  Mi'  041144  mill  (III*  rraiaiH  iwirian  My  im*  aovMr 
It    pluyHlao  alll'liMll    in  WIHIDHItH  paopla  Ml   III* 

iaiiaiiti  ii|«iiii  Ui«<  atiMiti  liiduatry  tut  iivalihuM 
Iha    aam*    law    pfiivlda*   thai    our    »t«N.Miit 


ihda  whu  dif*><tly 


iiaaa  of  aunh  awlaa,  or  tuiih  T»i*  haai  »if  tha  AinarlnAn  mATbal  fiir 
many  of  ih*  aapurt  priHUota  (,f  (M  Phillpplnaa  will  diitibtlaaa  havo 
widaapraail  rapwrmiaaiuna  ii|>nii  ih*  wiMiia  f^hilippin*  awnmnny,  !»• 
winding  ailvM**  *fT*i4«  iip.ii  guvariiinahtal  r*viniuMi  tlia  tVnw. 
mMiiwualth  M>ivarHiiii*ni  thaixruf*,  ruMia  «  aariMua  pftdilam  of 
i*»»t|iiaun*iii  pafiUMiwIy  in  Miaifl«i#  whaia  Ih*  pMiMilUftI  aapMft 
Iniliiairlaa  ii|i«  MiolaiMit 

Mo.  fiaa  Mad*  ifniwaaii  Iha  !»hM*d  Hiaiaa  and  Ih*  Phllliiplnat 
Ihal  hiMughi  all  tha  Hhuv*  matillMnad  adv4MlaN*ft  whiah  w*  M» 
III*  flM'l   tu  mkhuwla'laa    h**  hM*M  alfMiigly  uppi^iM  hy  l|i«  |ril|» 

tlhii*  who  a»iM***Ml  OiHi  MhlM'tluha  Ihtuiial.  (half  lawful  ippfi^ 
ii.iailVM  holh  III  ilM*  Hhili|«iiiMaa  Mhd  Ih  Autiiraaa  Httvini  had 
lo  i.ak*  ffaa  IfaMa,  hMW^vaf,  Wa  naliifally  MtUl  mir  in^liialtla*  anrt 
,m  MtiMiMtniK*  In  I'MrraaiiMMil  with  Ih*  liaiiaftla  alfufrtaK  hy  fuut 
n*»-  itiMilial  '1*1.11*  wa  tiara  ahl*  In  talaa  iha  ftl-Hhiiaid  ttt  IIvIhm 
Im  ail  Htlaul  whhh  N«1yNiil4tfHHii*||i  Hinipaf**  (m  HihI  nf  hitghfrnr" 
IhM  i.iiiihiih.a  wa  wwf*  4hla  In  prMVhh  f^iy  puhtlii  adiiAilTim  iH 
Ml*  maa*in*  ahaaiiy  manlluiiadi  htiild  rwida  and  davahiii  nuf» 
aaly**  Im  (ha  *»ii*ui  (loii  waa  ouaimad  »«  imufaitadaiiM 

M  la  lni'nii«<aiyah|*  Ihal  Iha  ifiiMad  Btalaawfll  allow  to  lia  Wffiftiad 
♦hat  mMiiiimaiii  Mf  pfugiMNi  of  whii'h  ah*  may  wall  M  pnmrt  ani 
whitth  ah*  hunt  in  ih«  ()ri*nt>  that  "lM*t»l»y  upoi  in  aii  unhapw 
IHh-n'  *  *  *  (ha  Mhll  plan*  inii.  Ihara  wMf*  daaanaf  danMai* 
pai<y,  and  paa<ta  ralMH,  whara  Ih*  ordariy  pioaaaaaa  uf  4ainMif»(«y 
hava  M  fihaioi*  (m  davaiuii  whara,  and  only  whwa,  ffhriailaniiy 
ruha  Ih*  aiiula  of  an  aaaiarn  Paiffil*)  whara  and  nnly  wHar*  tM 
uai'iiiiar  iiiiltiira  of  Amarica  holda  fMflH  a  Umh  uf  liharty  ami  IM 
lov*  uf  fallow  man'  iM  V  MuNutla  hroadiitAai)  by  ahaar  inaiilim, 
lioiilTaraiifia,  ur  inlauiMlaiaianding  iit  tha  tru*  r^latloiia  haiw^an 
Ih*  twu  nuuhtriaa 

llodar  tha  praaaht  Uwa  ih«  Phlllppirtaa  will  liiH«Mma  polllhtatly 
and  ahaoititaly  iniiapandant  on  .futy  4,  10411  Wa  do  not  aak  firr 
MifiMfiuniioii  of  uui  fia*  trad*  ralathiita  aftar  that  ti.ini>  Wa 
raalia*  ihat  aoonar  ur  laiar  wa  will  liav*  l,<i  dapahd  on  our  "wn 
r»'aoiif«<aa  and  fraa  ouraalvaa  from  aoonomical  dapfhdanca  on  any 
oit*  couhlry  W»>  ar*  rawly  to  gita  up  our  trad*  prafarancaa,  Inil 
wa  aanaot  that  w*  will  h*  givan  •uflUiwnt  lima  aflar  indopandanM 
to  adjvwi  our  atuinoniUta  hafor*  tha  advanlagaa  of  yuur  markft  an 
daflij Italy  cloaad  U>  u* 

1  am  iNihftdaht  tliat  tha  Pillpinna  ara  not  piai'ing  hnp—  in  vain 
Oh  iha  gaiiariiaily  uf  iha  Ainarioan  paopl*.  with  whom  Wa  art 
iMiund  not  only  by  moral  obliKallona  but  with  a  mora  iaaiuig  un»  • 
Mial  of  avarlaatlng  lov«  and  giailiuda 


Thi»  H#d  Henr9  In  Nrw  York.  fJovtrfior  I^hmAn 
Isyu  It  Itm,  \»Um  MrNfi)H)i>  Hill,  dim  H\h 
fitTiTid  Cuui't  DprlMioDH.    IMwriy  of  MinorltltMi 


KXTKNHION  OK  UKMAHKH 

HON.  MAllUY  MAVKItICK 

rtr  ryitiAii 

IN  TIMr;  \UnUi\t\  01''  MKI'ltKWKNTATIVKI 

Mtmdify  April  U,  l»H 

aiivaMwoa  1  an  mam  i.aya  *  aait  w  aat   #m,AHH  r-inNiaifa  NiiMAif 

aAiairMN 

Mr  MAVKHK'K  Mr  M|WMti«l,  by  utiMHlfhfmi  (NmMUlIt  I 
dm  ItiaaiiltiM  A  vol  (J  iiioaAMMi*  nf  (luvArfiiir  M^'tbiffi  It.  Lnh* 
iMAh,  nf  Nmw  York,  what  elf  1  ho  Ikld  l«iW  giinUifr  "r»(\'  m'»r§, 
It  WAa  lo  vi<l(i  tha  Mi^NAlina  bill,  ki  priVftit  radtoali  And 
CniiiihuniiiiA^tiocAUiM  ut  tfioir  (iutn>t)n<*-^"fr()fn  Airving  on 
Miiy  puliitij  piy  roll 

Wnuih  rffnlntla  inn,  th§  olhor  dny  lh«  NalianAl  OonMrggi 
of  Pularid  eniioted  a  Iaw,  maklni  it  htrtttftAr  unlawful  tm 
tht<  iJpwN  to  hAvi*  hum»n  laorlflooi  and  th«  kllUni  of  babtii 
At  rolltfiouA  Morvlcoa.  Thti  wholt  fkoti  I  cannot  itt,  but  It 
WAN  during  tho  lildooun  hyuttrUi  rtcintly  whon  Poland  wai 
about  to  10  to  wnr  with  Uthtiania. 

I  can  fUffM  the  d«bat«i.  Anyono  who  might  havg  vottd 
Agalnat  it  would  b«  aaked:  "Do  you  bolltvo  In  tht  Jtwi  having 
human  lacrifloo,  of  kllllni  poopla  in  th«lr  Immoral  orgloir' 
juat  IA  In  thU  country  II  you  rofUM  to  voU  i  penocutinf 
"rod"  baiting  law,  lomoono  li  Ukoty  to  aik  you:  "Do  you 
bolltvo  In  oommunlim?"  Or,  "Why  art  you  friendly  to  th« 
CommunlitA?"  Such  lawi  art  an  tvldonco  of  hyiuria 
brought  on  by  economic  dlitrcM  and  hard  condition! ;  it  li 
ong  of  thoAA  thlngi  lo  obiocng  and  vicioui  u  to  make  on« 
wlnca. 

Of  oouriA,  tvflryont  knowi  that  thf  Jowi  hivt  no  luoh 
lacrlfloN  at  faliely  itat«d  In  Poland:  ind  the  principal  advo- 
catM  of  bllli  to  pcrgecutf  mlAoritlai  alwayi  thgia«AJvu  know 
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th«  Ulatntm  and  ylcloumiM  of   thtlr  handiwork.    Such 

chAractn  of  kfUkUon  U  on  y  th«  Initrument  of  oppreulon 

R«d  tcArm,  thtrtfort.  In  o\t  country  iw  ilnallar  tvtdencfii 

of  hyit«>na.    And  In  our  d(  mocrtcy  we  mi«t  not  ttt^mpt 

to  pr««jrv«  democracy  by  ^Bmming  the  vlcJou*  and  cruel 

dlctatorlaJ  countrleii. 
I  vnwt:  la  ntu  dimoouctt 
AmcrlcanUm  forcipd  cm  people, 
forcing  chtldrao  to  ialut«  'tlkt  flag,  itarvlng  people  out  be 
cauM  of  their  vlewt.  flapdwdle  and  nolM  about  commu- 
nlim  when  wma  poor  fellcir  Juit  wanU  a  decent  Job.  will 
not  preMrva  dtmocracy— In  fact.  It  will  destroy  democracy 
and  free  government, 

The  New  York  bUi  to  pnvrent  radlcaU  from  holding  jobs 
la  hypocritical  like  all  iuch  eglilatlon.  It  could  easily  have 
formed  the  baili  of  periecut  ng  lome  Innocent  fellow,  merely 
because  he  expriMed  an  independent  oplnlon-^r  more 
likely.  bacauM  lomeone  wanted  hU  Job.  With  such  a  law 
witch  hunts  wotild  start.  Iinocent  men  and  women  would 
be  bullied.  bulldOMd.  and  Ittitwl.  New  York  laws,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  other  Stated  and  political  lubdlvtslons.  pro- 
vide for  firing  Inefflclent.  dli  honest.  unpatrloUc.  or  otherwise 
unfit  people  now.  and  the  "r  (d"  baiting  laws  are  unnecessary. 

A  case  In  line  was  the  farious  "red  rider"  here  In  the  Dl.s- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  where  ws  of  Congress  enacted  a  law  to 
make  every  young  lady  sweai  every  time  she  got  a  pay  check— 
every  2  weeks  or  a  month- -that  she  had  not  taught  com- 
munism: a  constantly  recun  Ing  oath  of  loyalty.  After  about 
1  years  It  was  repealed  b'  Congress  as  an  Insult  to  the 
teachers.  Whether  the  hu  je  bales  of  thousands  of  oaths 
of  allegiance  were  thrown  in  the  trash  or  not,  I  do  not 
know. 

As  one  opposed  to  dlctalortal  governments  of  any  kind, 
I  have  always  opposed  tl  ese  persecutions  and  Insulting 
restrlcUons  as  the  opening  wedge  against  democracy  and 
the  stepping  stone  to  dicta  «rlal  government,  whether  It  Is 
called  fascism  or  communism.  Imperialism  or  absolute 
monarchy.  1 

The  message  cf  Govemcr  Lehman,  therefore.  Is  of  very 
great  Importancs.  wholly  because  of  its  contents.  Aside  from 
that,  however.  Is  the  fact  (hat  Governor  Lehman  is  a  Jew. 
and  before  I  insert  the  message  I  would  like  to  digress  on 
that  point. 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  g:  ad  that  it  is  possible  in  our  great 
country  that  a  Jew  can  be  ilected  to  the  high  office  of  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  Why  »ot?  He  has  done  his  duty  as  a 
patriotic  citizen  for  many  yMurs  In  the  discharge  of  personal, 
business,  social,  aiul  official  obligations.  He  has  lived  the 
life  of  a  normal  American. 

MMMUCA  MXMt  irwsa  SB  1?*W«"*<-'  IB  BT  BACS  OS  KKUGIOTTS  PSSSZCTTTIONS 

The  Jewish  angle  la  impoi  tant.  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
In  this  coxintry  we  must  itever  be  disgraced  by  the  cruel. 
heart-breaking  persecutiooj  of  Jews  as  in  Germany  and  in 
other  countries.  And  the  iwiy  for  America  never  to  be  so 
disgraced.  Is  for  all  cittern  to  preserve  democracy  for  all, 
whatever  the  color,  creed,  w  religion — and  for  Jews  them- 
selves to  alwa3r3  take  an  ad  lv«  part  In  all  American  life,  and 
to  express  themselves  when  Injustice  Is  perpetrated. 

I  say  this  because  one  of  my  friends,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was 
recently  severely  critidaed  by  conservative  businessmen  of 
his  own  race,  because  he  ha  3  sought  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
another  expressed  radsd  group  in  my  district.  I  spoke  to 
these  conservative  gentlenen  and  it  seemed  they  wanted 
the  rabbi  to  seclude  hlmseU  in  a  sort  of  Utitellectual  ghetto— 


they  insisted  that  he  **mliKl  his  own  business,  and  stay  out 
of  public  affairs."    Of  coor^,  they  were  wrong. 

minority.  Jewish  or  otherwise, 
should  stand  mute  in  the  face  of  persecution  and  injustice. 
Therefore,  the  act  of  Gove  -nor  Lehman,  in  the  face  of  sure 
and  bitter  criticism,  was  c  >urageou8.  I  know  something  of 
this  myself — It  Is  bad  enoug  i  for  a  gentile — but  Iik«  Governor 
tj^hm^w,  I  believe  that  real  democracy  Is  worth  the  criticism 
•Qd  bitterness  lerekd  ftt  tb  Be  who  fl^t  to  presene  it 


The  message  which  I  mrntioncd  Li  as  follows  (subhcadi 
mint!) : 

TEXT  or  vrrn  by   nrnncuT  ii    triiMAW    onvrnwoB  or  hew  YonK  of 

IIHAnof  BIl.l,,    moMIBJTtNU    JOIW  TO   "SABICALi" 

Although  I  wii  unniwrviHlly  oppiwrd  Uj  the  prlnciplM  of  com- 
mwniiin.  I  i»rn  vct.iiiiK  Uii<  bill  iii  Uio  UiicrMt  of  •*ff|f\iftrdmg 
Ami-rlOMi  (letJiurri»<Y  ^     .      ^  ,  .,. 

•nm  bill  would  iihrK'tjp  frrcflMni  "f  «ipr(«rh,  frotdom  of  tnougnt. 
(rrr<lorn  of  lhi>  pff*"    imfl  frrrtlnin  of  ;jii*rinhly. 

Tlii'W  urr  liUifMtil  rluhl»  viuurnriirpd  by  tJi«  OowitltUllon  Of  th« 
Sliiti'  luul  Natiiiti  t<<  c'viTV  ciuz-ri 

I  iiih  profiiundly  convinciKl  thtu  ftiiy  sttttiite  which  directly  or 
Indirectly  llnutu  uiiportvinit^  for  irtc  public  diicuwlon  undermlnts 
th«  vnry  fouruUtloii  o(  coii«uiuiiuiiul  govtrnment. 
orjirvru:  iitatm  ovrntnn  minorjtim 

Conitltutlonul  dcmwracy  mu«t  accrpt  not  only  th«  mandftte 
of  iho  inujoiify  but  it  nniil  protect  minorltleii  aifivlnMt  oppretnlon 
by  ih«  majority  In  till  dcwpotic  mntpn  thu  nr«t  «t«pi  tc"  _rd  dlc- 
Ittornhip  have  conip  throuKh  the  ctirtuilmont  or  lh«  denlAl  of 
rlghu  of  nomo  of  their  clti/pna  under  Iho  alleged  eanction  of 
thr  miijorlly 

D«MUo<r»cle»  m\i«t  dcp<'iut  for  Ihclr  ^itrnngth  upon  k  deep-MAted 
and  pa«i»lon«lf  rtrvntinn  to  liberty  on  the  port  of  their  cltlaens. 
Thr  ihrrut  to  demoi  rnry  Urn.  in  my  opinion,  not  eo  much  In  revo- 
lutionary chftnao  firhicvftl  by  force  or  violence  Ite  greateet  danger 
coniepi  throuKh  Kft»<lu»l  iMviulon  of  constitutional  righti  with  the 
acquis »cf'nc«>  of  iiri  inert  propln,  throuKh  fallvire  to  dlicem  that 
ronnlltutlonal  Rovrriiment  rannol  iurvlve  where  the  righte  guar- 
anteed by  the  conrttitution  arc  not  Rcvfeguarded  even  to  those  cltl- 
wns  with  whose  political  and  «oclnl  views  the  majority  may  not 
agree 

THi  rtooDCATia  or  opniKssioN  must  not  bs  opwnro 

Were  we  of  this  great  liberal  State  to  approve  this  bill  today  we 
mlRht  readily  f\nd  tomorrow  that  we  had  opened  floodgates  of 
oppressive  legislation  In  the  Nation  against  religious,  racial,  labor. 
and  other  minority  groups 

This  bill  proposes  to  Icet-p  out  of  the  civil  service  and  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State  and  of  its  municipalities  persons  who 
believe  In  communism. 

•  •••••• 

The  criminal   statutes  of   New  York   and   of  the  United   States 

adequately  protect  the  public  interest  atramst  incitements  to  vio- 
lence and  against  subversive,  seditious,  and  unlawful  activities. 

The  crlmlnaJ  statutes  prescribe  and  dictate  punishment  for^such 
actions 

l.eg!slatlon  such  as  this  Is  no  ne-v  phenomenon.  Indeed.  It  Is 
not  novel  In  New  York  State 

TIIE    LUSK    LAWS — WHIN    AL    SMITH    WAS    A    LTBHUL 

After  the  Wcrld  War  there  existed  a  bitter  feeling  against 
Socialists  and  radicals  Socialists  elected  as  members  of  the  aaaem- 
bly  were  expelled  from,  that  chamber  by  their  fellow  members. 
And  during  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  these  so-called  Luslc 
laws  were  passed  Governor  Alfred  E  Smith  had  the  vision  and 
the  courage  to  disapprove  these  bills.     He  said: 

"I  prefer,  however,  to  rest  my  disapproval  of  It  not  solely  nor 
chiefly  on  that  ground,  but  on  the  broader  ground  that  In  funda- 
mental principle  the  bill  Is  vicious.  Its  avowed  purpose  Is  to  safe- 
guard the  Institutions  and  traditions  of  the  country.  In  effect.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  cardlnaJ  institu- 
tions of  our  Nation — the  fundamental  right  of  the  people  to 
enjoy  full  liberty  m  the  domain  of  Idea  and  speech." 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

These  bills  were  again  pa.ssed  the  following  year  and  then  were 

signed  by  a  new  Governor  who  had  recently  been  elected.  Dtirlng 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1922,  Governor  Smith  In  his  campaign  for 
reelection  gave  assurance  to  the  people  that  If  reelected  he  would 
repeal  the  Lusk  laws  and  the  people  did  reelect  him.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  new  term  of  ofBce  he  appended  hla  signature 
to  their  repeal.     He  said  In  part  at  that  time: 

"In  signing  these  bills,  I  firmly  believe  that  I  am  vindicating 
the  principle  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  penal  laws,  every  citizen 
may  speak  and  teach  what  he  believes." 

UNJUST    RESTRICTIONS    DO     NOT    CTniB    COMirUNlSM 

This  bill  would  not  curb  communism. 

It  would  serve.  In  my  opinion,  only  to  stlmiilate  its  growth. 

History  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  Imposition  of  unjust 
restrictions  upon  free<lom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  expression 
ultimately  defeat  the  enda  sought  by  the  sponsors  of  the  restric- 
tions. 

Society  may  be  endangered  as  much  by  the  excesses  of  Ita 
friends  as  by  the  violence  of  Its  enemies. 

JUSnCK     HOLMIS "HATX     MENACES     STABLK     GOVERNMENT" 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Justice  Holmes; 

"Thoae  who  won  our  Independence  believed  that  the  final  end 
of  the  state  was  to  make  men  free  to  develop  their  faculties;  and 
that  In  Its  government  the  delltieratlve  forces  should  prevail  over 
the  arbltrsu-y.  They  knew  that  order  cannot  be  secured  merely 
through  fear  of  punishment  for  Its  Infraction;  that  It  la  hazardous 
to  discourage  thought,  hop*,  and  Imagination;  that  fear  breeds 
rtprvsalou;  that  repression  breeds  iiate;   that  hate  menftces  stahl* 


el 
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Sovernment;    that  the  path  of  safety  lies  in  the  opportunity  to 
iscUM  tritely  supptMied  rtmedlosi  and  that  the  fitting  remedy  for 
evil  couuMls  Is  good  unts," 

"I    AanoR    oaMMUNMM    Al    I   DO  rA«CUM"— -LKHUAir 

I  abhor  communism  m  I  do  fuciim. 

Both  constitute  a  threat  to  democratic  govtrnment,  They  oan 
be  •urcessfuUy  opposed  and  nullined  only  by  a  militant  ln«i»teno« 
on  civir.  rfllfious,  and  p«r»nnal  liberty  as  guaranteed  by  our  form 
of  government  and  as  practiced  by  ua  in  our  dally  lives. 

A  denial  of  the  right*  of  any  of  our  cltlMna.  whether  that  dental 
is  of  majority  or  minority  inipirntlon,  weakens  the  entire  fabric 
which  protects  us  all. 

TO  rnoiuvi  ot;»  oovummknt  raoM  ovnTxaow— rannvi  mvxorjun 
run  srcacM— AATi  u%.  ciiiv  jt;vnci  mvonoi 

In  a  recent  case  brought  before  the  Supreiu*  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Chief  Justice  Hughee,  speaking  for  a  unanimous  Oourt,  said-. 

"The  greater  the  importance  of  safMutnlUig  the  community  from 
incitemenu  to  the  overtlirow  of  our  Inatltutiona  by  force  and  ?lo- 
lence,  the  most  Imperative  is  the  need  to  preserve  Inrlolate  the  oon- 
ititutloual  right  of  free  speech,  free  preis.  tnd  free  asaembly,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  opportunity  for  free  political  discuaslon  to  the 
end  that  government  may  be  recponslble  to  the  will  of  the  people 
and  that  changes,  if  deelred,  may  be  obtained  by  peaceful  means 
Therein  lies  the  security  of  the  Republlo,  the  very  foundation  of 
constitutional  government." 

DEMOCaACT— AMtXTCAH  FOKM  OT  OOVBUfMIXT 

A  demand  for  statutory  enactment  such  m  thia  oan  oome  only 
from  a  distrust  of  our  democratic  procevea,  I  have  no  such  dis- 
trust. 

My  disapproval  of  this  bill  is  baeed  upon  my  faith  In  democracy. 

It  is  baeed  upon  my  conception  of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Democracy  means  freedom  of  the  Individual. 

Democracy  bestows  upon  Its  citlcens  the  guarantees  and  safe- 
guards emblazoned  in  our  BUI  of  Righte. 

Thoee  who  would  stimulate  dictatorships  can  gain  no  ground  if 
we  adhere  to  the  principle  of  exact  equaUty  to  all  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  of  conscience,  of  thotight,  and  of  expreeoton. 

"nUXDOM  FOR  THE  THOTTGHT  W«  HATE" — JUBTICT  HOLKXS 

The  late  Justice  Holmes  wrote; 

"IX  there  Is  any  principle  of  the  Constitution  that  more  impera- 
tively calls  for  attachment  than  any  other,  it  is  the  principle  of  free 
thought — not  free  thought  for  those  who  agree  with  us,  but  freedom 
for  the  thought  we  hate." 

Though  like  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  I  hate  the  doctrines  which 
they  seek  to  eombat  through  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  I  can- 
not, in  good  couscience.  approve  a  bill  which  in  my  opinion  weakeaa 
the  "very  foundation  of  constitutional  government." 

The  bill  Is  disapproved. 

(Signed)     HcEBBT  H.  Lehmam. 


Youth  and  the  Larger  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  12.  1938 


THE  PINAL  CHAPTER  OP  A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OP  AMERICAN 

YOUTH 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  following  final  chapter  of  General  Survey 
of  American  Youth,  published  by  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey.  director: 

When  harmony  in  the  home  Is  destroyed  by  conflict  and  a  son 
cheats  In  school,  and  when  In  later  life  he  wins  an  election  by 
buying  votes,  is  that  a  problem  of  mental  hygiene,  character  train- 
ing, or  of  citizenship  education?  When  a  mill  owner  begins  the 
day  at  his  factory  with  prayer,  and  asserts  before  a  congressional 
committee  that  he  haa  "never  thought  of  paying  men  on  the  Ijasls 
of  what  they  need,"  Is  that  a  problem  of  religion  or  of  ethics? 
When  a  dictator  suppresses  freedom  of  worship  and  makes  a  re- 
ligion of  nationalism,  what  kind  of  a  problem  is  that?  When  the 
heme,  school,  and  church  teach  honesty  and  brotherhood,  and 
when  later  the  youth  discovers  that  in  the  business  world  acquisi- 
tion Is  respected  above  veracity  and  that  the  prevailing  rule  Is  to 
look  after  one's  self  first ,  under  what  h«ad  should  that  matter  be 
discussed? 

It  is  difficult  to  distribute  these  varlotis  kinds  of  jxx}blems  into 

pigeonholes  labeled  "character,"  "religion,"  "mental  hygiene,"  and 

citizenship."    While  the  home,  the  ichool.  the  church,  and  other 


agencies  each  itavo  a  sphere  of  opportunity  and  rtepon«lbility  in 
which  tlvey  are  peculiarly  oomprttnt,  more  cooperation  is  desirable 
than  Is  evidwni.  In  fmi.  them  u  now  an  unfonunale  lack  of  in- 
tegration As  a  result.  biMic  oonnicu  havu  di  velnpi'd  to  the  detrw 
ment  of  human  personality  and  social  welfari*.  U  might  be  Ijrne- 
flclal  if  the  agencies  working  among  youth  were  at  times  to  put 
aside  tlip  old  lermn  'ciiiirftcler  education,"  "rfllnuiu*  education," 
"menui  hygieite,"  and  "training  for  citlaenahip, '  and  face  unitedly 
tJieir  common  task,  which,  for  roaMons  K«n  apparent,  may  be  de- 
scribed M  the  education  of  youth  for  the  larger  citinenshlp. 
out  rAiLim«  iH  TMi  rAeT  to  mvilo^  ooon  crrwtMn  m  skown  »t  ria 

KM  AVION  or  ADtn.TS  IN  CONTSMKRART  SOCirrT 

KumerouB  writers  commanding  the  respect  of  dmcrimlnating 
readers  have  iswuod  warnings  regarding  the  social  crisis  now  upon 
us  "Humanity  stands  today  in  a  poeitlon  of  unique  peril, 
•  •  •  Is  man  tf)  be  the  manter  of  the  cIvlllBBtlon  ho  has  created, 
or  Is  he  to  be  its  victim?"  inquires  one  of  these  men,  "Unless  edu- 
cation prepares  future  citleens  to  deal  effectively  with  these  great 
question*  (of  unemployment,  family  life,  war,  and  so  onT  sayi 
another,  "our  civiliantlon  may  collapse  "  Alarming  as  many  such 
•tat4>mentB  may  be,  we  an-  forced  to  admit  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  sick  society  is  critical  when  we  consider  the 
symptonu 

In  the  political  life  of  the  Nation  there  are  evidences  of  Indiffer- 
ence. Ignorance,  gullibility,  and  inefflclency  One  study  of  non- 
Totlng  m  Chicago  was  made  in  1994.  It  showed  that,  after  • 
•pedal  effort  to  enooimge  registration,  only  900,000  persons  reg- 
istered out  of  1,400,000  eilgibles.  The  number  who  actually  voted 
was  approximately  723,000.  While  there  may  be  much  morr  in- 
terest in  Presidential  elections,  there  still  remains  an  obvious  lack 
of  concern  In  State  and  local  politics.  In  Chicago,  habitual  non- 
voting was  found  especially  among  young  people  In  the  31  to  29 
age-group.  Among  6,000  nonvoters  studied  intenaively,  general 
inertia  and  indillerence  seemed  to  be  the  cause  in  40  percent  of  cases. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  IndifTerence  of  voters.  Is  the  enthu- 
siasm many  people  show  when  under  the  Influence  of  a  dema- 
gogue. This  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the 
United  BUtes  as  well.  One  need  only  recall  the  rapid  spread 
ot  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the  sudden  growth  of  fascism  In  Louis- 
iana, and  the  large  foUowlngs  enjoyed  by  slmUar  movemenU  in 
recent  years.  The  gulllbUity  of  the  people  becomes  especially 
■erlous  when  one  considers  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  prop- 
aganda. Today  we  need  not  fear  the  man  on  horseback  as  much 
as  the  demagogue  at  the  microphone. 

The  kind  of  patriotism  foimd  in  some  groups  la  quite  as  detri- 
mental to  good  government  as  Indifference  and  gullibility.  There 
are  many  who  profess  to  honor  the  Constitution,  but  who  ai>- 
parently  have  not  read  it  In  recent  years,  especially  the  first  10 
amendments .  Among  muny  of  these  "patriots"  one  can  discover 
little  loyalty  to  the  Ideals  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. They  salute  the  flag,  they  cheer  enthualaatlcally  at  the 
mention  of  their  candidate  for  oflloe.  they  sing  jlngolaUc  songs 
with  zest,  but  they  are  at  a  loes  without  a  band.  They  seek  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  and  believe  every  original  or  liberal  Idea 
threatens  the  stability  of  government  and  that  Its  nnsscnsor  is  a 
"red." 

Inefflclency  In  government  reflects  the  geiMral  indifference  to- 
ward public  affairs.  Our  civil  service  has  not  attained  the  dlgnl^ 
and  attractiveness  that  one  finds  In  Great  Britain.  There  the 
service  gets  the  cream  of  imlverslty  graduates.  Here  we  believe 
that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  that  "patronage  is  the  price 
of  democracy,"  that  almost  any  reasonat>ly  Intelligent  person  can 
qualify  for  Qovemment  positions.  This  coimtry.  tJM  Commlaelfla 
of  Inquiry  on  PubUc  Service  Personnel  concluded,  pays  less  atten* 
tion  to  the  education  of  Its  civil  servants  than  any  other  malar 
nation. 

Q»    BTTSrKEBS.     IW     ntrVAT«    LITE,     AlfD    Ilf     KKLIGIOIV,     AS     WBX     AS     W 
FOLITTCS.  ARE  nfOICATIONS  OF  DrADBQUATE  STANDASOS 

In  business  life  there  are  many  recent  revelations  of  our  fallui* 
to  develop  good  citizens — the  defalcations  of  bank  presidents;  the 
exploitation  of  Industrial  workers,  particularly  of  women  and 
children  (such  as  the  payment  of  10  cents  a  week  to  girl  a|>- 
prentlces  in  fly-by-nlght  sweatshops);  the  exploitation  of  juvenile 
prisoners;  the  Immense  fortunes  built  up  as  a  result  of  the  World 
War;  and  the  recently  revealed  scandal  of  the  International  arma- 
ment makers.  The  vice  president  of  one  of  the  great  depart- 
ment stores  of  the  United  8Utes  writes.  "We  have  worshiped 
greed  and  profits  at  any  prtce  to  the  point  that  we  have  established 
this  standard  In  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  a  standard 
which  is  gradually  Infiltrating  the  political  azul  social  hf e  o<  the 
country."  During  the  10  years  prior  to  the  Investigation  of  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Ri^wiriTig  uid  Currency  In  193S,  taB.fWOJQO,- 
000  worth  of  worthless  stock  was  sold  to  American  Inveetots. 
"The  average  politician."  says  John  T.  Plynn.  "is  the  merest 
amateiir  in  the  gentle  art  of  graft,  compared  with  his  brother  In 
the  field  of  business. "  Oan  we  be  surprised,  then,  to  discover  that 
in  many  colleges  there  Is  evidence  of  graft  when  the  senior  class 
awards  a  contract  for  publishing  its  "annual";  and  that  cheating 
In  examinations  U  widespread.  Several  large  unlversltlas,  as  Is 
well  known,  tiave  recently  abandoned  the  honor  system. 

In  private  life  many  practices  are  to  be  observed  which  are  not 
conducive  to  stitbUity  of  character.  Oambllng  Is  widespread. 
POrelgn  lotteries  alone  have  taken  «3,OO0.0O0X)00  out  of  the  United 
States  in  8  recent  years.     Betting  on  race  horses  attracts  thousands 
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of  devotee* — more  who  pfttronizxl  the  "bookies"  to  the  cltlee  than 
who  actxiAUy  attend  the  racea.  OoeaalociallT  one  wlsa  a  lar^ 
mm  of  money  In  a  loCtery  oc  on  a  horae.  Th\»  many  youth  are 
liired  by  the  hope  at  winning  wealth  without  arduous  labor. 
Sven  when  rambling  Is  not  attempted,  a  great  many  are  looking 
for  a  "aoft  job"  which  will  nevef  aSord  the  satisfactions  of  hard, 
honest  work. 

The  us*  at  aleoholle  bereragea  has  Increased  subetantlally  slnee 
the  repeal  of  prohibition.  The  business  has  now  reached  a  total 
volume  at  nearly  •5/>00.000.000  a  year.  Wbstever  one  s  attitude 
inay  be  toward  moderate  drlnkUig,  ooe  cannot  look  complau^ntly 
upon  the  Intemperate  use  of  alobol.  lu  excessive  use  as  a  cause 
for  unlnsurablllty  among  persois  under  30  years  of  age  applying 
to  one  life  Insurancs  company,  increased  from  1932  to  1936  by 
183  percent.  According  to  a  rep  art  from  the  coroner  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio  (whlcb  includes  Clsveland).  In  110  fatal  cases  tested, 
45  percent  showed  the  presence  if  eno\igh  alcohol  to  cause  Intoxi- 
cation In  most  persons.  Alcoho  weakens  the  inlilbttlonsv  includ- 
U^  those  which  control  sex  coiduct.  And.  however  liberal  one 
may  b*  to  this  realm  of  humai  relations,  one  cannot  be  uncon- 
cerned regarding  the  ktod  of  pranlsculty  which  keeps  alive  com- 
merdaUHd  prcsUtutlOKi  and  Is  ^rgely  re^wnslble  for  the  spread 
of  the  venereal  nisesses. 

In  the  field  of  religion,  we  hive  not  been  loyal  to  the  faith  to 


which  most  of  us  are  nominal!] 


nat-urallxed  to  our  Insanities  o '  hat*  and  competition  and  un- 
brottwrllnsss  and  tojtistlce  tha ;  we  are  afraid  of  the  santty  of 
lov*  and  cooperation  and  broth  irllneas  and  Justice."  This  is  not 
a  Socialist  speaking,  but  a  Chr  itian — B.  Stanley  Jones.  He  con- 
ttoues  to  hts  book.  Christ's  AJ  tematlv*  to  Communism.  "Could 
anything  be  more  Insans  than  tbs  spectacle  of  half  the  world 
orerted  and  the  other  half  uxMctfed.  with  enough  for  everybody 


to  our   very  hands?     And  yet 


se  are  afraid  of   the  sanity   of   a 


just  distribution  I     Is  there  an]  thing  more  Insane  than  the  dog 


eat-dog  method  of  eompctltioz: 


aanity  of  cooperation!"    Laryel  r  because  we  have  not  made  re- 
llgloo  vital,  youth  is  turning  a  ray  from  the  church. 


A  particularly  serious  menses 


growth  of  nationalism.  The  r  iliglon  of  nationalism  Is  winning 
follower*  because  it  dsres  to  as  i:  and  expect  a  degree  of  devotion 
which  Christianity  has  not  be«x  bold  enough  to  recent  centxirles 


to  demand.  "It  is  by  maktogi  thsse  large  demands  on  human 
nature."  writes  Arnold  J.  TbynUee.  of  the  University  of  London, 
"and  not  by  offering  people  the  license  to  do  as  they  like  and  live 
at  their  eaas.  that  the  post-wi  r  paganism  has  been  winning  its 
QUtsses  of  converts."  The  fol  owers  of  nationalism  believe  to 
something  greater  and  higher  than  themselves  which  works  to 
human  life  towards  the  creat  on  of  a  perfected  society.  Com- 
munism sad  fascism  have  woi  k  a  degree  of  faith  and  devotion 
among  their  followers  which  hi  ve  the  qualities  of  real  religion. 


BMOnOHiU.   aiTD  MSMTAL 
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sltuatloa.* 
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adherents.     "We  have  become  so 


?    And  yet  we  are  afraid  of  the 


Just  now  is  the  recent  and  rapid 


DSLOfQunnrr,  amv  cancx  akx  m- 

lOdXTT    TO    IDXTCATI    rrs    TOX7TH 

under   the  supervtsJon   of  mental 
SUtes  at  the  end  of  1935.  sllghUy 
OB  parole  or  otherwise  absent.     A 
more  distxirblng  fact  U  that  a  liuch  larger  number  of  persons  out- 
side at  hospitals  have  nervous   ind  emottonal  disorders.     Many  of 
disorders  might  have  beeik  prevented.    Theee  various  condl- 
~  to  todlTlduals  and  their  families; 

they  are  also'  conducive  to  antisocial  behavior.  It  U  often  the 
emMttoed.  or  tmstal  to  youth  who  most  quiddy  follows 
:  his  maladjtistm  ent  often  leads  to  deltoquency  and 
llktfe  sre  300XXM}  pera  ms  to  our  prisons.  Jalla,  and  re- 
try Nathan!^  Cantor,  published 
,  and  perhapa  300,000  or  400.000 
raore  lawbreakers  wanted  by  th^  police.  "Estimates  of  the  money 
cost  alooe  of  crime  run  all  thi  way  from  •1.OOO.OOO.OO0  to  •18,- 

tf  we  ake  the  lowest  figure,  thst's  some- 
thing like  Hb  for  every  famil]  to  the  United  States."  Dividing 
our  in-lacm  populatlan  toto  S-ye  ir  groups  we  find  that  the  "largest 
rroup  of  au  win  be  younf  mei  l  and  w<Hnen  19  and  20  years  old. 
Ita  homide  to  thlak  of  our  rot  bers  and  fannters  as  being  about 
the  age  of   young  men  and  iromcn  to  coUege.  but   that's  the 


n*  TBB  PAST,   AMS 


B  wot  M  me  so  how 


tafight  contemporary  adulte  how  to 

and  no  one  la  now  teaching 

to  Ttniprirt  to  cauaal  relations,  the 

haMly.  the  dlspasttlon  to  act  first 

■tmllar  faults  to  thinking  sre 

ppsjudlce,  and  ttapU.  unjxist 

eertato  fisaturee  of  the  Con- 
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he  is  called  a  dangerons  radical. 
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how  they  train  their  students  to 

to  Imliwale  tjbat  many 


do  not  do  so;  some  said  that  It  Is  not  pos.sible  to  train  s  student  to 
think.  Wtth  dictators  In  all  parts  of  the  world  telling  their  sub- 
jects what  to  think.  It  Is  of  importanc"  that  In  a  democracy  future 
citizens  be  taught  how  to  think. 

Recently  120  fairly  representative  third-  and  fourth-year  hlgh- 
.«chool  students  were  asked,  "What  does  democracy  mean  to  you?" 
Said  one,  "I  don't  kno-ar";  and  another,  "Democracy  means  that 
the  world  has  been  made  free  from  It  and  has  been  taken  over  by 
a  group  of  people  railed  Democrats."  A  large  majority  revealed  a 
sxuprlsmg  degree  of  Ignorance.  A  similar  group  were  asked,  "What 
Is  a  demagogue?"  Almost  all  of  them  frankly  said  they  did  not 
know.  One  student  replied  that  a  demagogue  Is  "One  who  doesn't 
believe  in  God  ";  another  replied.  "A  demagogue  is  a  container": 
still  another,  "A  teacher  of  democracy."  Over  20  additional  an- 
swers were  likewise  ridiculous.  Of  850  representative  superintend- 
ents of  schools  responding  to  a  recent  inquiry,  98  percent  agreed 
that  the  schools  had  an  obligation  to  deal  with  fundamental  social 
problems,  but  only  11  percent  reported  that  the  social  studies  as 
taught  under  their  direction  provided  a  reasonably  thorough  study 
of  such  problems. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  priceless  contributions  the  school, 
church,  and  home  have  made  to  American  culture  and  the  supe- 
riority of  our  institutions  to  those  of  many  other  nations.  But 
now  we  have  been  called  upon  to  examine  a  sick  society  and  to 
ascertain.  If  poeslble.  some  of  the  causes  for  its  critical  condition. 
At  such  a  time  eulogy  seems  superfluous.  We.  therefore,  proceed 
without  delay,  to  the  kind  of  criticism  which  may  point  the  way 
out  of  our  present  predicament. 

CONnJCTING    STANDARDS    AEJC    PARTTALLT    RISPONSIBLX    FOE    OUE    FAILUaS 

Conflicts  which  consist  of  a  well-recognized  clash  between  good 
and  evil  and  require  a  decision  In  favor  of  one  course  or  th« 
other  are  inevitable  and  desirable.  They  are  essential  to  growing 
up.  to  the  attainment  of  character.  But  some  conflicts  cause  con- 
fusion. Often  it  is  dilScult  to  know  which  of  several  ways  Is  the 
right  one.  and  to  make  a  clear-cut  moral  decision.  One  kind  of 
conduct  appears  acceptable  in  one  environment,  but  Is  condemned 
In  another.  Many  a  boy  has  three  vocabtUarles,  Hartshorne  re- 
minds us — one  for  Sunday  school,  one  for  the  dinner  table,  and 
one  for  the  alley.  And  he  never  mixes  them.  That,  perhaps,  is 
a  predicament  at  which  one  may  smile.  But  consider  the  case  of 
a  man  who  Is  affectionate  and  attentive  as  a  husband  and  father, 
exacting  and  unscrupulous  as  a  businessman,  uncritical  toward 
corruption  in  his  political  party,  and  yet  believes  in  God  and  Is  an 
earnest  churchman.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  does  not  foster  the 
integration  of  personality  In  the  man:  It  may  be  confusing  to  his 
son. 

Adolescents  may  have  considerably  more  dlfBctilty  than  the  boy 
with  three  vocabularies  In  adjusting  themselves  to  conflicting 
standards.  In  earlier  decad'is  when  life  was  less  complex,  many 
attained  an  integrated  personality  centered  about  some  absorbing 
Job  or  avocatlonal  interest.  In  the  present  confTislon,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  If  youth  are  not  loyal  to  high  ideals  in  their 
alms  and  conduct  What  are  some  of  the  spheres  of  life  In  which 
conflict   appears   most  serious? 

In  the  field  of  moral  conduct  many  youth  are  particularly  per- 
plexed. Says  one  student,  "Every  day  we  see  standards  changing. 
People  do  and  are  praised  for  things  we  believed  were  considered 
wrong.  In  the  books  we  read  serious  subjects  are  discussed  very 
frankly  and  daringly  and  often  the  author's  viewpoint  Is  radically 
dlflerent  from  what  we  considered  right.  To  a  young  person  thiS 
Is  very  upsetting   and  confusing." 

"You  send  your  child  to  the  schoolmaster  but  'tis  the  schoolboys 
who  educate  him."  wrote  Emerson.  But  today  many  forces  con- 
flict with  the  teachings  of  the  schoolmaster.  Moral  standards 
upheld  in  school  may  b"  lar^jely  offset  by  the  activities  of  politi- 
cians: the  teaching  of  ethics  in  business  In  an  economics  clr-.=s  may 
be  entirely  negated  by  the  practices  of  leading  bankers;  the  com- 
bined, efforts  of  home,  school,  and  church  may  be  neutralized  In 
large  measure  by  motion  pictures,  cheap  dance  halls,  poolrooms, 
lurid  newspapers,  and  sallrious  magazines.  Althoush  the  general 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  crime  Is  changing,  It  Is  still  not 
conducive  to  the  best  citizenship.  Two  book  publishers,  a  nxaga- 
zlne,  and  a  newspaper  Joined  forces  to  1934  and  offered  a  $7,500 
prize  to  the  writer  who  would  produce  a  novel  "with  a  character 
worthy  of  taking  a  place  among  the  great,  lovable,  crook  characters 
of  all  time." 

SHAIX   StJCCISS    BS    Mt^SUXn)    TNT   TERMS    OF    MONrt    OS    OF    SZHVICX    TO 

SOCUTTT 

In  choosing  a  vocation,  some  young  people  exx>erlence  conflict 
between  an  impulse  to  be  socially  useful  and  desire  for  economic 
security.  A  high-school  boy  of  18  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  ravages 
oS  the  Influenza  epldem,ic  In  the  winter  of  1918-19.  "Thousands 
of  people  were  dying,"  he  writes.  "What  hurt  me  most  of  all  waa 
the  death  of  the  smaller  children  •  •  *  I  resolved.  If  It  wero 
possible,  to  help  check  this  disease.  I  distributed  circulars  to  many 
hundreds  of  people  and  in  this  way  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  cause  and  treatment  of  the  'flu.' "  This  boy  planned  to 
become  a  certified  public  accountant.  While  a  large  proportion  of 
his^-echool  students  have  definite  Impulses  to  make  themselves 
socially  useful.  In  many  cases  the  vocations  they  choose  do  not 
harmonize  with  these  larger  interests.  Often  it  is  not  practicable, 
of  course,  for  them  to  find  such  opportunities;  but  they  might  more 
frequently  than  they  do.    A  study  at  hxmdreds  of  cases  showed 
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that  70  percent  of  the  vocations  tentatively  chosen  did  not  conform 
to  the  social  ambition  reported. 

The  conflict  between  greed  and  social  usefulness  is  a  matter  of 
tocreastog  perplexity  to  youth.  At  a  conference  of  young  people 
to  1934,  attended  by  representatives  of  48  Protestant  denomina- 
tions and  of  10.000,000  youths,  a  "statement  of  Christian  convic- 
tion" was  adopted,  which  recognizes  this  conflict:  "While  Jesus 
taught  the  law  of  cooperation  and  good  will,  we  live  to  a  social 
order  that  seta  every  man's  hand  against  his  brother;  hatreds  of 
race  and  nation  and  class  divide  tie.  Professtog  to  follow  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  we  blindly  follow  the  militarists  from  one  war  to 
another,  emerging  from  each  with  ghastly  losses  and  nothtog 
gained."  Two  years  later,  at  a  similar  ccHiference,  the  following 
statement  was  presented  as  a  "plebiscite":  "We  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  economic  order  is  antl -Christian:  a 
ruthless,  competitive  profit  system  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  revealed  to  the  life  and  teachtogs  of  Jesus." 
The  vote  on  this  statement  was  as  follows:  Yes,  432;  no,  9;  doubt- 
ful. 46.  Similar  conclusions  are  set  forth  by  leading  thinkers  In 
religion.  E.  Stanley  Jones  is  persuaded  that  "Christianity  cannot 
fit  into  a  competitive  order  •  •  •  Christianity  Is  now  looked 
upon  as  an  impossible,  unworkable  method.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  It  is — under  this  order." 

THK    CONFLICT    BTBTWTBi    DEMOCRACT    AlfO    DICTATORSHIP    IS    BIXX)BCI1»G 

MORE  ALL'TE 

The  conflict  which  most  concerns  Americans  at  the  moment  Is 
that  between  the  philosophies  of  dictatorship  and  democracy.  The 
gulf  between  the  two  Is  deep  and  wide.  On  the  one  hand  are  those 
who  assume  that  human  beings  have  Individual  minds,  wills,  and 
aspirations,  as  Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong  conceives  the  matter, 
"and  that  they  have  capacities  for  improvement,  even  if  very 
slowly;  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  minds,  exercise 
their  wills,  and  manage  their  own  affairs  as  a  means  of  learning 
how  to  do  these  other  things  better."  On  the  other  hand  are  those 
who  have  never  accepted  the  democratic  concept  of  human  prog- 
ress, or  who  have  discarded  it  because  such  progress  is  of  necessity 
aggravatlngly  slow  and  undramatic.  "They  prefer,"  says  Arm- 
strong, "systems  revealed  to  infallible  men  or  groups  of  men  im- 
posed and  enforced  by  decrees  and  bullets,  and  considered  perma- 
nently Immime  to  criticism;  first,  because  infallible  men  do  not 
need  criticism;  secondly — and  mcM^  simply — because  they  will  not 
tolerate  it."  The  struggle  between  these  two  opposing  concepts 
will  permit  no  compromise. 

To  youth  the  issue  Is  vital.  Because  they  have  not  been  edu- 
cated to  imderstand  at  what  cost  through  the  centuries  freedom 
and  democracy  have  been  won.  suid  because  they  have  never  been 
encouraged  to  consider  the  relative  values  of  security,  efficiency,  and 
freedom,  they  are  all  too  ready  to  follow  any  leader  whose  promises 
of  action,  dramatic  adventure,  and  economic  security  are  sufficiently 
allxulng.  While  we  may  escape  a  Paacist  revolution,  some  sober- 
mtoded,  competent  observers  of  the  American  scene  see  little 
pronoise  erf  order  ahead.  And  for  every  hundred  youth  who  will 
respond  uncritically  with  their  first  votes  to  the  appeal  of  the 
demagogue,  thousands  will  become  sorely  confused  as  the  conflict 
becomes  more  acute.  Those  who  discern  the  more  ethical  and 
qiirltual  aspects  of  the  issue  may  be  able  to  play  a  more  spirited 
and  effective  part  in  the  inevitable  struggle. 

Here,  then,  are  great  conflicts  In  which  contemporary  youth  find 
themselves.  On  one  hand  we  see  force,  suppression,  exploitation, 
and  greed  boldly  upheld  In  Fascist  countries,  and  to  the  United 
States  also  wherever  capitalism  has  run  rampant.  On  the  other 
hand  we  find  freedom,  brotherhood,  cooperation,  and  service  as 
ideals  of  conduct  under  democracy  and  Christianity.  The  latter, 
as  set  forth  by  Its  founder,  is  a  more  radical  faith  than  democracy; 
but  In  general  the  two  are  natural  allies  against  fascism.  On  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  hangs  the  fate  of  many  millions. 

Thus  It  is  becoming  evident  that  we  need  a  larger  pattern  of 
citizenship — a  conception  that  will  Include  the  adjustment  of  one- 
self to  the  realities  of  life  as  the  surest  protection  against  unsocial 
and  unlawful  conduct;  honesty  and  fair  play  in  dealtog  with  one's 
fellows;  R  live  interest  in  public  affairs;  a  willtog  and  cooperative 
spirit:  an  appreciation  of  the  priceless  value  of  freedom;  and  an 
active  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  men.  In  a  democracy  and  to  a 
Christian  nation,  a  concept  leas  inclusive  will  not  suffice. 

NOTWTTHSTANDrNO  ALL  THE  FAXLtlRKS  OF  SOCIKTT  AND  THE  COM- 
rUSION  OF  MODERN  TIMES,  TOtTNG  PEOPUB  ABZ  POTINTlAliT  LOTAL 
TO    PERSONAL    AND    SOCIAL    IDEALS 

Evidence  has  been  repeatedly  presented  todlcattog  that  youth 
are  fundamentally  decent,  honest,  cooperative,  devoted  to  the 
common  good,  and  faithful  to  spiritual  Ideals. 

''I  hope  to  bring  about  the  reform  of  all  corruption  In  politics." 

"I  have  the  ambition  of  wlptog  every  gangster  and  thief  off  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

"I  have  seen  and  heard  of  so  much  suffering  that  every  thotight 
that  I  have  Is  leading  me  to  offer  my  services  to  the  human 
race.  •  •  •  I  feel  that  I  can  and  must  take  a  medical  course 
if  there  is  a  way  at  all." 

Thus  write  three  older  high-schot^  students,  anonymously — not 
to  please  their  teachers.  Similar  statements  were  made  bv  hun- 
dreds of  older  high-school  students  in  connection  with  two  studies 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
Approximately  one-half  of  them  reported  social  ambitions  of  a 
very  real  kind  and  stated  to  addition  that  they  had  participated 


directly,  or  tadlrectly  in  some  kind  oi'  charitable,  nllgknu.  or 
social  work.  When  youth  become  devot<Kl  to  a  social  cause,  there 
U  likely  to  be  little  difficulty  about  their  personal  morals. 

Most  writers  on  the  psychology  of  adolescence  agree  that  at  this 
period  of  development,  religion  makes  a  new  ai^>Ma.  The  lack  of 
toterest  in  church  work  now  observed  among  young  people  la 
due  more  to  an  absence  of  vitality  in  organized  religion  than  to 
the  attitudes  of  youth.  Por  evidence  of  their  potential  concern, 
one  need  turn  only  to  the  earnest  following  among  young  people 
of  .eaders  with  an  effective  program  for  ';he  promotion  of  the  more 
abundant  life.  College  students  apply  years  In  advance  for  the 
privilege  of  working  for  a  sximmer  with  I>r,  Wilfred  T.  Orenf^ 
to  Labrador  entirely  without  monetary  (nmpensatlon.  This  is  the 
time  of  Idealism — or  it  should  be.  Youth  wUl  respond  to  a  clear 
call  for  service.  It  is  for  us  to  dotermltie  whether  that  call  comes 
from  the  Christian  church  or  the  totalitarian  state. 

The  United  Youth  Program,  already  referred  to,  is  apparently 
tojecting  a  new  energy  toto  religion.  Although  its  leadership  Is 
Inadequate,  It  is  stimulating  many  groups  of  youth  throughout 
the  country  in  the  realistic  discussion  of  personal  and  social  prob- 
lems. Includtog  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol,  preparation  for  mar- 
riage and  home  life,  creative  use  of  leisure  tinae,  building  a  Chris- 
tian economic  order,  discovering  a  new  patriotism,  and  huUding 
a  warleas  world. 

A  new  board  of  editors  of  the  Yale  Daily  News  early  to  1937, 
wishing  to  define  their  attitude  toward  those  things  they  consider 
Important  in  the  world  today,  wrote  at;  follows:  "First.  •  •  • 
we  are  Christians.  We  feel  the  need  of  stating  so  explicitly  what 
many  might  take  for  granted  because  we  are  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  the  striiggle  between  Christianity  and  the  new  western 
creeds.  Perhaps  this  struggle  will  be  confined  to  Europe  where 
it  is  already  in  progress;  perhaps  not."  Discusstog  eommunlsin. 
as  well  as  Fascist  leaders,  they  conclude.  "We  oppose  their  authori- 
tarian or  totalitarian  states  to  any  form." 

Young  people  are  eager  to  translate  their  desires  toto  action. 
They  want  something  to  work  for;  many  seek  a  cause  for  which 
to  fight.  Youth  Is  impatient  of  caution.  Their  synicism.  where 
there  Is  any.  Is  a  pose.  They  welcome  the  possibility  of  change. 
Many  have  abounding  faith  In  their  capacity  to  reform  the  world. 
They  are  willing  to  endure  hardship,  and  hard  physical  toll  as  well. 
Consider  the  fine  work  of  the  C.  C.  C.  boys  in  fighting  forest  flree, 
building  trails  and  roads  to  national  and  State  forests,  improving 
national  parks,  dratolng  swamps,  and  planting  trees  and  buildii^; 
dams  for  the  prevention  of  soli  erosion. 

Young  people  In  the  high  schools  andi  colleges  are  doing  some- 
what more  than  adopt  resolutions  and  ptonouncements.  A  "Hl-T" 
group  In  New  Jersey  during  a  recent  8tr.j£e  devoted  four  meetings 
to  discussions  of  the  struggle  t>etween  (».pltal  and  labor;  at  one 
toeetlng  a  union  organizer  spoke,  and  at'  another,  a  representative 
of  the  employers.  In  Michigan  a  similu'  group  q>ent  an  entire 
day  visiting  courts,  welfare  stations,  an<i  relief  agencies.  A  large 
number  of  organizations  of  young  people  provide  baskets  and  gifts 
for  needy  families  at  Christmas  time.  The  members  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  foster  International  good  will  through  a  system  at 
correspondence  and  the  exchange  of  printed  materials.  Among 
the  colleges,  there  have  been  several  Nation-wide  demonstrations 
during  recent  years  against  war;  to  the  last  one,  it  was  claimed 
a  million  students  participated.  Liberal  and  radical  groups  hold 
discussions  on  public  questions;  memberc  collect  funds  for  striketa, 
sp>eak  on  street  corners,  distribute  literature,  act  as  ushers  at 
meetings,  and  picket  at  times.  The  hlatory  teacher  of  one  uni- 
versity decided  to  run  for  the  office  of  police  commissioner,  but 
told  the  members  of  his  class  that  the  machine  would  probably 
defeat  him.  They  thought  differently  and  organised  a  campaign 
that  resulted  In  his  election.  A  model  senate  was  conducted  at 
one  college  in  1935  with  delegates  from  26  colleges  and  unlversttter, 
and  an  association  was  formed  to  arrange  similar  gathertoga 
periodically. 

"As  far  as  I  can  remember,"  says  the  president  of  a  radio 
corporation,  "every  major  discovery  In  ndio  has  been  made  by  a 
boy  under  21.  Most  of  them  are  about  18  when  they  discover 
some  epoch-making  principle."  Youth  may  be  qtote  as  compe- 
tent In  the  solution  of  our  social  protale-ms,  and  In  social  inven- 
tions, if  we  develop  the  techniques  for  focusing  their  attention 
on  these  problems.  Such  procedure,  we  now  believe,  is  the  best 
kind  of  education. 


THE    SCHOOL.    CHtTRCH,    HOME,    AKD    ALL    CCtMifJJWTTt    AAXNCnS 
PESCEIVX    THE    ORCANIC    NATTTRB    OF    SOdAI.    UFB 

A  unique  condition  confronts  us.  On  the  one  hand,  are  many 
manifestations  of  our  failure  to  develop  totelligent,  loyal  elttaena, 
and  disquieting  evidence  of  conflict  and  confusion;  while  on  the 
other  hand  are  rapidly  growing  grou}>s  of  youth  increestogly 
conscious  of  the  emergency  and  tocreaitogly  eager  to  do  some- 
thtog  about  It.  The  present  situation  presents  grave  responsibility 
and  enviable  opportunity  to  all  agencies  woridng  with  young 
people. 

No  one  agency,  obviously.  Is  responsible  for  our  present  plight, 
and  no  one  agency  or  particular  group  of  agencies  should  be  looked 
to  for  a  way  out.  Furthermore,  we  should  not  attempt  too  great 
a  differentiation  of  functions,  and  say  thi.t  the  school  U  responsible 
for  citizenship  education,  the  church  for  religious  education,  and 
so  on.  Each  should  consider  anew  its  relation  to  the  present 
situation   and   determine  for   Itself   how    It   may   mc>&t   effectively 
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Here  Is  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  Competent  writers  may 
prepare  formulatlon.s  asvsoclatlon.'?  of  educators  may  appoint  com- 
missions to  draft  new  .statements  of  American  ideals.  But  to 
cevelcp  a  pronouncement  which  will  have  the  support  of  all  social. 
political,  and  economic  interests  In  the  Nation  Is  quite  a  different 
matter  Tliat.  however,  must  be  the  objective.  Its  preparation 
^rtll  require  the  coof>eratlon  of  political  scientists,  economists, 
sociologists,  engineers.  Uidustrlallsts.  statesmen,  physicians,  proph- 
ets, priests,  and  philosophers.  IX  all  participate,  as  they  must,  the 
formulation  will  of  necessity  be  an  extensive  process  of  education 
'ylihin  the  group  Long  discussion  will  be  necessary.  Sharp 
{lashes  of  conflicting  Ideas  should  be  expected.  A  great  devotion 
to  the  common  welfare  will  be  requUed.  together  with  tolerance, 
tyrr.pathy.  and  brotherhood. 

And  when  a  ne*  credo  is  eventually  completed  a  Nation-wide 
campaign  of  education  will  be  necessary,  for  It  should  be  system- 
titlcally  distributed  and  dlscuss*-d  by  snuill  groups  and  large 
audiences  In  schools,  colleges,  and  churches,  in  the  halls  of  Indios- 
iry,  and  wherever  people  as.semble,  by  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
'vomen.  A  draft  of  the  new  Rus.slan  Constitution  prepared  In 
:.936  was  di.scu.ssed  In  527.000  meetings,  attended  by  36,000,000  per- 
fona.  The  leaders  of  our  people  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  less- 
cxtenisivo  program  Finally  it  must  be  a  living  document — fre- 
(^uent  revision  will  be  necessary,  requiring  continuous  evaluation 
of  the  traditions  and  RFpiratlons  of  all  the  people.  The  loyalty 
of  youth  to  such  a  statement   of  Ideals   need  not  be  questioned. 

■.rHE  LCKAL  COMMUNITY  MUST  ATTACK  THE  PROBLEM  OT  DEVIXOPINO  A 
HARMONIOUS  IROCRA.M  WHICH  WILL  HAVE  THE  SUPPORT  OF  AH. 
ELEMENTS 

It  Win  not  be  enough  to  bring  together  the  varloxLs  social  and 
fducational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  duplication 
md  overlapping  of  functions  and  of  providing  more  adequate 
'acuities  for  education,  art.  recreation,  guidance,  employment,  and 
•elief.  Conflicts  must  be  confronted  The  banker,  the  blg-buslness 
.Tian,  and  the  politician  will  have  to  be  brought  into  the  discussion. 
To  them  it  should  be  explained  'n  no  uncertain  terms  that  to  turn 
over  to  the  schools  money  derived  from  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  character  and  tlien  to  teach  young  people,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  leading  citizens,  that  the  ability  to  "get  ahead"  Is  the 
real  measure  of  succrss-  -that  such  a  policy  is  incredibly  stupid. 
The  Individuals  and  the  groups  who  control  the  cheap  dance  halls, 
poolrooms,  and  gambling  places  .shotild  be  taken  into  account. 
Tlierc  are  also  the  niotior;  picture  and  radio,  together  with  the 
problem  of  the  conduct  of  adults  m  their  private  lives.  And  tho 
social  agencies  themselves  will  do  well  to  search  their  hearts  to  be 
sure  that  the  cause  they  are  working  for  is  not  the  perpetuation 
of  their  own  organizations,  but  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Difficult 
as  the  task  may  be.  the  community  must  undertake  the  removing 
of  the  deeper  conflicts  encountered  by  youth  -those  contradictions 
between  standards  taught  by  school  and  church  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  more  subtle  and  pernicious  Influences  In  the 
world  of  polite  society.  In  the  field  of  commercialized  amusement, 
In  the  domain  of  local  politics,  and  in  the  marts  of  trade 

Beginnings  have  b«'en  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country  toward 
the  development  of  the  kind  of  program  needed  Community 
leaders  here  and  there  are  coming  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  coopera- 
tive attack.  While  the  moiivalion  in  many  Instances  has  come 
from  a  spfclal  interest  in  delinquency  and  crime,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  approach  the  task  at  hand  from  a  larger  point  of  view.  It 
Is  possible  that  thene  promising  beginnings  may  lead  to  the  kind 
of  integration  now  reqirred 

In  1935  in  a  small  city  of  New  England  the  largest  mill  In  the 
world  closed  its  dCKir,  bankrupt  Pear  and  desperation  gripped 
the  fieople  Their  world  liad  collapsed  Then  leaders  of  vision 
rose  up  The  citizens  r«'sponded  with  courage  and  faith  They 
ral.-ted  wveral  million  dcllar.s  to  buy  the  mill  and  then  attracted 
other  Indu-strles  to  the  city  'Die  impossible"  was  achieved.  In 
a  few  months  the  city  was  remade — economically.  For  a  far  greater 
task  In  hundreds  of  communities — the  development  of  the  larger 
citizenship — the   necesAurj-   faith   and  courage  He   dormant. 

An  Integrated  program  says  Joseph  K  Hart,  can  never  be  de- 
veloped save  in  a  'city  that  Is  aware  of  its  deficiencies  and  delib- 
erately undertakes  to  see  itself  as  a  whole  and  to  have  a  wholeness 
of  pattern  for  Its  own  living  and  for  the  education  of  Its  children. 
Life  can  be  whole,  that  \s  healthy,  nowhere  but  la  an  environ- 
ment that  Is  striving  for  wholeness." 

Thvis.  we  find  a  great  need  for  a  reformulation  of  American 
Ideals,  for  a  new  devotion  by  all  our  citizens  to  those  Ideals,  for 
a  new  integration  of  social  forces  In  their  attainment  under  Intel- 
ligent and  vigorou.s  leadership.  Nothing  short  of  the  combined 
Intelligence  of  the  Nation  can  cope  with  our  present  predicament, 
concludes  the  Report  on  Recent  Social  Trends.  "Unless  there 
can  be  a  more  impressive  Integration  of  social  skills  •  •  • 
than  Is  revealed  by  recent  trends,"  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
the  suppression  of  freedom  and  even  "violent  revolution  •  •  • 
can  be  averted"  If  the  nature  of  the  present  crtsia  Is  explained 
to  our  young  people,  they  will  respond  with  vigor  and  courage. 
We  have  hardly  tappied  the  spiritual  energy  of  youth.  To  a  large 
degree,  our  ability  to  avert  catastrophe  and  bring  about  a  day  of 
social  Jtiatlce  depends  upon  our  utilization  at  this  energy  and 
courage. 
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The  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OK   MA.SS.\CHU SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Txicsdap,  April  12,  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    JOSEPH  E    CASEfy.   OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. APRIL  11.  1938 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  radio  address  made  by  me  over  the  Yankee  net- 
work on  April  11.  1938: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  133  executive  agencies  that  have 
Just  grown  like  Topsy  Into  a  clumsy,  lumbering  bureaucracy 
Many  of  these  agencies  overlap  and  duplicate  each  other.  For 
years  chambers  of  ccmmerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  buslnesBmen 
have  boon  complaining  about  the  inefficient  set-up  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Government,  They  have  been  complaining 
thnt  when  they  come  to  Washington  It  takes  days  to  locate  the 
man  It  is  neco'-ary  for  them  to  see  In  order  to  transact  business. 

Everyone  who  Is  conversant  with  the  set-up  agrees  that  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government  should  be  reorganized. 
The  principles  involved  In  the  organlzntion  of  these  133  agencies 
hiive  been  recommended  and  approved  by  evor^'  President  of  the 
United  States  within  the  last  generntlon,  Including  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, William  H  Taft,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Warren  Hnrdlng.  Calvin 
Coolklge,   and   Herbert   Hoover. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1932  promised  the  people  of  the 
United  States  reorganization  so  as  to  coordinate,  consolidate,  and 
eliminate  u.selcs.s  bureaus  In  1932  the  Republican  Party  adopted 
as  one  of  the  planks  In  Its  platform  the  following:  "Efllclency  and 
economy  gained  through  reorganization  of  Goveriuinent  bureaus 
The  problem  is  nonpartisan  and  must  be  so  treated  If  It  Is  to 
be  solved.  As  a  result  of  years  of  study  and  personal  contact  with 
conflicting  activities  and  wasteful  duplication  of  efforts,  the 
President  is  particularly  fitted  to  direct  mea^sures  to  correct  the 
situation.  We  favor  legislation  by  the  Congress  which  will  give 
him  the  required  authority."  The  reason  why  the  President  Is 
particularly  fitted  is  because,  although  It  is  not  generally  under- 
stood, this  reorganization  bill  affects  only  executive  agencies  and 
not  the  other  coordinate  branches  of  tlie  Government,  Judicial 
or  legislative.  Another  reason  why  the  President  Ls  particularly 
fitted  is  that  Congress  has  been  trying  to  do  It  for  50  years  and 
has  not  naade  a  dent  In  bureaucracy.  The  Inability  of  Congress  to 
reorganize  Is  not  hard  to  understand.  Every  time  an  attempt  Is 
made  to  transfer  authority  or  to  eliminate  duplicate  departments. 
Congressmen's  and  Senators'  friends  gang  up  on  them  and  protest 
so  violently  that  logrolling  Is  Inevitably  the  practice.  It  becomes 
a  swap  proposition,  "If  you  vote  to  keep  my  department,  I'll 
vote  to  keep  yours." 

In  1932,  with  a  Republican  Senate  and  a  House  that  was  Demo- 
cratic by  only  a  nxajorlty  of  four  votes,  Congress  gave  to  Mr, 
Hoover  the  power  to  reorganize  and  gave  him  more  power  than 
Is  contemplated  under  the  present  bill.  He  went  out  of  oflloe  that 
year  and.  therefore,  did  not  exercise  it.  But  it  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  voting  for  that  bill,  which  was  a  more  powerful  bill 
than  the  one  we  are  now  discussing,  were  the  Republican  gentle- 
men from  Massachusetts  who  are  about  to  address  you.  Of  course, 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  they  were  voting  for  a  reorganization 
bill  for  a  Republican  President  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  It,     It  was  right  then.     It  Is  right  now. 

In  1933  another  Congress  gave  the  power  to  reorganliw  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  He  had  that  power  for  the  first  2  years  of  his  admin- 
istration. He  could  not  exercise  It  because  of  the  many  other 
tremendously  more  Important  matters  that  confronted  him  when 
he  took  charge  of  this  Government.  That  power  expired  In  1935 
because  these  reorganization  bills,  including  the  present  one,  have 
a  2-year  limit. 

In  signing  the  act  of  March  3.  1933,  Mr.  Hoover  said.  "Either 
Congress  must  keep  Its  hands  off  now  or  they  must  give  to  my 
successor  larger  powers  than  have  been  given  to  any  President  If 
there  Is  ever  to  be  reorganization;  and  that  authority  to  be  effec- 
tive should  be  free  of  the  limitations  in  the  law  passed  last  year, 
which  gives  Congress  the  veto  power,  prevents  the  abolition  of 
functions,  and  prevents  the  rearrangement  of  major  departments. 
Otherwise  It  will,  as  Is  now  being  demonstrated  in  the  present  law. 
again  be  merely  'make-believe.'  " 

Today  these  opponents  have  a  change  of  heart.  And  why?  Be- 
cause, my  friends,  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  depression  following 
the  prosperous  fiscal  year  which  ended  July  1937,  They  feel  that 
the  people  are  discontented  and  now  la  the  tim«»  to  discredit 
President  Roosevelt. 


Let  it  be  said  in  closinc  that   this  b!ll  i 
is  a  bill   which   has  for   its   purpose   the 
that  any  sensible  business  executive  wou 
ness.     To  defeat  thiS  bill  by  disregarding 
procediu-e      It  disrepiwd-s   truth      It    may 
people  for  the  prestnt      But  rememb<'r  w 
Ucan    named   Lincoln    who   never    stoopet 
fooling  the  people.     In  that  connection  t 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  your  fellow  citiz. 
their  respect  and  esteem  "     The  opponer 
that  those  words  are  Just  as  true  today  ; 


rates  no  new  officer.  It 
doing  of  that  very  thing 
d  do  with  his  own  busl- 
It*  merit.';  Is  not  a  proper 
have  fooled  some  of  the 
hat  a  truly  great  Repub- 
1  to  conquer  said  about 
le  also  said.  "If  you  once 
"ns.  you  can  never  regain 
ts  of  th!,s  bill  will  learn 
is  they  were  m  1865. 


The  Position  of  the  Republican  Minority  in 
Congress  on  Taxation  and  the  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARRS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  11,  .1038 


ADDRESS  BY  HON,  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY  BEFORE  THE  REPUB- 
LICAN WOMEN'S  CLUB,  liKW  YORK,  N,  Y. 


Mr.  TREADWAY,    Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  the  following  address  prepared  by  me  for 
delivery  before  the  Republican  Women's  Club,  New  York 
N.  Y.,  on  April  7.  1938: 

Fellow  Republlcaas.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing with  you  tlie  position  of  the  Republican  minority  in  Con- 
gress on  the  Impcrtant  qucfrtions  of  taxation  and  the  tarlfl. 

Both  are  very  live  subjects  at  the  present  time,  with  a  new 
revenue  bill  pending  In  ConR-re.sR  and  with  the  administration  about 
to  enter  Into  a  trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain  In  further  pursuance 
of  Its  so-called  reciprocity  program 

Both  matters — repressive  taxation  and  ruinous  reciprocity — will 
be  major  Issues  In  the  coming  campaign. 

ROOsrVELT   DEPRESSION    THE    OITE   BIO    ISSTHt 

As  Republicans  we  should  welcome  the  chance  to  go  before  the 
electorate  on  these  Issues.  Of  course,  they  are  but  part  of  what 
is  going  to  be  the  one  big  Issue  of  thi;  campaign,  namely,  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  depression. 

In  many  respects  otir  people  are  worse  off  than  they  were  before 
the  New  Deal  came  into  power.  We  started  out  In  1933  with  13.- 
000.000  unemployed  and  a  public  debt  of  twenty -one  billions. 
Alter  5  years  under  the  present  admlnlsl ration  we  still  find  our- 
selves with  13,000.000  unemployed.  However,  the  public  debt  has 
risen  to  thirty-eight  billions.  Thus  our  ride  on  the  New  Deal 
"merry-go-round."  which  left  us  Just  whei"c  we  started  from  in  the 
matter  of  recovery,  has  caused  us  to  pay  e.  vastly  Increased  tax  bill 
and  to  go  into  debt  to  the  extent  of  seventeen  billions. 

The  administration's  record  In  dealing  with  taxation  and  the 
tariff  Is  extremely  vulnerable  In  the  light  of  the  adverse  result* 
which  have  followed  from  Its  tax  and  tariff  policies  the  Now  Deal 
finds  Itself  hard  put  to  defend  Its  course  of  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  position  of  the  Republican  Parly  Is  sound  and  unassail- 
able. The  opposition  of  the  Republican  minority  In  Congress  to 
the  administration's  tax  and  tariff  program  has  been  completely 
vindicated  by  the  course  of  events.  Our  warning  that  the  tax 
measure  enacted  3  years  ago  would  undermine  business  and  be  a 
set-back  to  recovery  has  since  turned  ou;  to  be  prophetic.  like- 
wise, the  dangers  which  we  charged  wers  Inherent  in  the  trade- 
treaty  program  are  dally  becoming  more  fcnd  more  apparent. 

Let  iis  first  consider  the  matter  of  taxation. 

I,  The  Tax  Issttx 

Taxes  are  a  necessary  evil,  for  without  them  governments  could 
not  exist.  It  Is,  of  course,  fundamental  liiat  every  cent  our  Gov- 
ernment spends  mtist  at  sometime  be  collected  from  the  people 
in  taxes  of  one  form  or  another.  No  oae  esci^ses  their  burden. 
Those  which  are  not  paid  directly  are,  nevertlieless,  paid  indirectly 
In  the  Inctfased  cost  of  what  we  buy — In  other  words,  in  "hidden" 
taxes. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  pnisent  New  Deal  administration  has 
been  the  most  reckless  spending  atlminif tratlon  in  peacetimes  In 
all  our  history,  It  follows  that  the  taxes  which  must  be  imposed 
to  pay  for  its  unprecedented  orgy  of  spending  must  be  higher  and 
more  burdensome  than  ever  before. 

NEW    DEAL    FAH-ED    TO    KEEP    "COVEW/.NT    WTrH    PEOPLE" 

The  New  Deal  administration  was  elerted  to  office  on  a  pro- 
gram calling  for  reduced  expenditures,  reduced  taxation,  and  a 
balanced  Budget.  This  "covenant  with  tlie  people"  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored.    Instead,  expenditures  h£ve  been  almost  elouhled. 
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tAtes  h«r«  be«n  pUed  higher 
ard  we  have  had  a  staggerlDg 
Ui> ration*  looae  ftacal  policy. 
ta  lew  aa  (aat  aa  it  haa  b«en  taken 
hi  •  risen  to  the  coloaaal  total  of 
m  ndoua  deM  conatltutea  a 
pr'!«ent  and  futur*  g«nerationa. 
)r«%rly  burd«n  In  addition  to  the 
iDicTwt  alont  anwuntt  to  seTcril 
than   It  cart   to  run   tb*  antln 
Wir. 

tUCVUMM    or    TAZS8 

Th«  firat  maaan  of  our  p«op^ 
th«y  naad  have  no  concern  ovar 
p«ndtturea  or  th«  klae  of  the 
that  tb«  wattlthy  will  haw  to 

No   greater  d«c«lt   haa  ever 
p«ople   than  thu  dcltbcrate 
it «  avera^  cltlaeo — the  paraon  of 
w  11  continue  to  pay  tb«  frcatar 
O-iTernment 

On  September  a.  1938.  Prealde33(t 
What  la  known  aa  conaumers' 
pt  td  by  the  people  in  every  walk 
hravUy  upon  the  poor  than  on 
represented  oaly  30  percent  of 
ar?  00   percent.     •     •     •" 

Think  of  that!     Nearly  two- 
Z>>al  in  hidden  taxes  on 
rt^rloua  tazea  placed  on  bualneaa 
al  wg  with  other  coata  of  doing 
ai  men    pay    nearly    everybody 
monthly    rent    check    goea    to 
aaieeaed  againat  the  property. 

TBJClUDnMUa   BXnUMEK 


higher,  with   no  end   In  sight, 

deficit  each  year  under  the  admin- 

haa  been  poured  out  aimoet 

Ln.    Aa  a  result  ttie  national  debt 

thirty -eight  billions      Thia  tre- 

on  the  purchasing  power  of 

[t  muat  be  paid  off  aa  an  added 

current  coat  of  government.     The 

hundred   million  dollars   more 

Oovemmcnt    before   the    World 


OK  cciraTTVFnow  ' 

have  been  led  to  believe  that 

the  amount  of  Oovemment  ex- 

national  debt.    They  have  been  told 

the  bill. 

perpetrated  on   the   American 

The   fact  Ls   that 

■mall  me«na — la  now  paying  and 

ihare  of  the  coat  of  running  the 


be<  n 
mlai  Bpreaentatton. 


tte 

tie 


thirds  of  our  taxes  under  the  New 
This  does  not  include  the 
which  are  shifted  to  consumers 
In  the  last  analysts  con- 
's   taxes.     One-quarter    of    cur 
r4lmburse   the    landlord    for    taxes 


conaum]  itlon 


bislnc 


e  ae'i 


ri»l 
taxsa 


One  of  the  large  Insurance 
cc  nducted  a  study  In  which  it 
m  inthly  Income,  who  owned  no 
n  arly  f  130  a  year  In  hidden 
Ir.  eome,  owning  a  second-hand 
$229  3  year  In  such  taxes.     WhUie 
Inderal.  State,  and  local  tax 
at  out  cne-haJf  the  total. 

kirSOUE  CUkaSMB  amx  actx-xllt   FAtl^G 


OF  "Hromn*  taxxs" 

ipanles  of  the  country  recently 

f4und  that  the  man  with  only  *80 

estate  and  no  automobile,  paid 

The  man  with  il50  monthly 

rar  but   no   other   property,   paid 

these  figures  refer  to  tSie  total 

the  Federal   share  alone   la 


bu  -den. 


Dorcm  oh 
knsw. 


Let  me  return  again  to  the 
N  w  Deal  extravagance  and  who 
stxggenng  national  debt?"     For 
a  speech  made   by   a  gentleman 
kiiow — the  Democratic  chairman 
C  immlttee.  Congressman 
aiid  Means  Conimlttee.  as  you 
P>-deral    tax    bills    must   original^ 
N'Uth  Carolina  bualneaamen, 
ia:d: 

"In  recast  months  there  haa 
gerding  'aoak  the  rich'  taxes.  V 
ertate  taxes  the  ratea  In  the  to|i 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say 
tajc  is  79  percent,  and  the  top 
cent.     I  continue  the  quotation 

"Because  of  thla,  tbm  Unpreaalc^ 
ated  by  thoaa  wboae  eada  it  will 
paying  the  graatar  part  ot  our 
If  It  were  dBalreCt  to  Uy  the 
■houldera.  It  would  be  Impoaalbfa 
the  fact  la  that  there  la  not 
top  bracketa  alone   to  provide 
were  all  taken  In  ta^M." 

Note  th«t:  Kren  If  we 
would  not  have  enough.    I  go  oo 

-  It  la  obvloua  that  the  great 
Li  now  bearing,  and  must 
burden." 

This  Is  the  statement  that  I 
a  statement   that   I   hope   every 
forthcoming  campaign  will  brlni 
like  to  see  this  sprech  printed 
ment.  for  it  will  do  more  than 
at  large  realize  that  it  Is  they 
language   of   Chairman   Dotjcmx^ 
bulk  of  the  tax  burden."    The 
sooner  we  will  have  economy  in 
the  people  were  made  aware  of 
been   squandering   their   own 
the  money  of  the  ^vealthy. 


oonfUcated 


oontliixae 


\3' 


wh  > 


hard 


OTsasT  tMcazASS  nt 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment 
tk»  under  the  New  Deal  regime. 
•1.604.000.000.       In    1934    they 
•353.000.000  of  inlqultotu 
lace   admitted,    "fell   most    heavl 
were  •3.378.000.000.  tncludlng 
19M  tax  rec^ta  locreaaed  to  •3413,000.000 


procesilng 
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Roosevelt  said: 

taxes,  namely,  the  invisible  taxes 

of  life,  fall  relatively  much  more 

rich.     In  1929  consumers'  taxes 

national  revenue.     Today  they 


roa    NKW    UEAL    XXraATAGANCX 

creation.   ""Who   Is  paying  for   the 

IS  going  to  have  to  pay  off   the 

lUx  answer  I  am  going  to  refer  to 

who    Is    In   the    bent    position    to 

of   the   House   Ways   and   Means 

of  North  Carolina.     The  Ways 

is  the  committee  in  which  all 

Speaking    to   an   assembly    of 

DoucHTON.  on  June  7,  1937. 


Charman 


been   considerable    comment  re- 
is  true  that  In  our  Income  and 
bracketa  are  high." 
1  hat  the  top  rate  of   the  Income 
rate  of  the  estate  tax  is  70  per- 

has  been  created,  and  accentu- 

.  that  the  ultra  wealthy  are 

This  la  far  from  true.    Even 

bu)k  of  the  tax  burden  upon  their 

to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  for 

Income  from  wealth   m  the 

1  he  necessary   revenue   even  if  it 


en>ugh 


the  Income  of  the  rich  we 
with  the  quotation: 
^niddle  class  of  American  citizens 
to  bear,  the  bulk  of  the  tax 


yant  you  to  keep  In  mind.     It  Is 

Republican  speaker   during    the 

home  to  every  voter      I  wo\iid 

our  party  as  a  campalgin  docu- 

afnythlng  else  to  make  the  people 

are  now  paying  ani  who.  In  the 

"must    continue    to   bear   the 

sioner  the  people  realise  this,  the 

|ovcmment.     It  Is  high  time  that 

the  fact  that  the  New  Deal  has 

earned   money  and  not   alone 


TiX 
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Lhe  tremendous  Increase  In  taza- 

In  1933  total  tax  collections  were 

to    ga.Ml. 000.000.    including 

taxes  which.  Secretary  Wal- 

y   on    the    poor  ■*     In    1935   they 

000.000  of  processing  taxes.     In 

and  in  1937  to  •4.207.- 


000  000  President  Roosevelt  s  Budget  mes.sage  of  last  January 
fuced  the  estimated  "ax  receipts  for  'h"  ctirrent  year  ending  next 
June  30  at  the  urprt-codenrod  ^urr.  of  16,320  000,000.  but  the  indi- 
cations are  that  they  will  fall  soniewhat  short  of  this  amount  by 
reason  of  the  bu.slnrss  dppre'?s!oa. 

We  have  had  a  tiuc  m.^a.sure  every  single  year  the  New  Deal 
has  been  In  power,  each  one  of  which  has  resulted  In  an  Increase 
In  the  tax  burden.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  Budget  still  la 
far  from  balanced 

xxPTNDrrrRxs  conttnttx  to  excxzd  rising  aCCXIFTS 

When  the  President  to«k  offlce,  the  expenditures  of  the  Qot- 
emrnent  were  less  than  five  billions  annually  He  promised  to 
reduce  these  expenditures  by  25  percent  Instead,  he  has  Increased 
t.'iem  to  around  ei^ht  biUlotis  annually.  That  Is  the  answer 
to  why  the  tremendous  Increase  In  the  tax  burden  still  leaves 
us  with  an  unbalanced  Budget  If  the  Budget  were  to  be  bal- 
anced at  the  present  rat<>  of  expenditures  we  would  need  nearly 
two  billions  of  new  revenue,  every  dollar  of  which  would  have 
to  come  from  a  lowering  of  the  Income-tax  exemptions  and  the 
Imposition  of  a  sales  tax.  We  have  already  exhausted  other 
sources. 

If  instead  of  premising  that  he  would  reduce  expenditures  by 
25  percent,  the  President  had  merely  held  expenditures  at  the  1933 
level,  our  t&x  structure  would  today  be  producing  more  than 
enough  revenue  to  un  the  Government,  and  we  would  begin 
to  make  somp  profp-ess  toward  reducing  the  national  debt,  Instead 
of  constantly  adding  U   the  total. 

CANNOT     SPEND    OmSEI.VES     BACK     TO    FaOSPntTTT 

Perhaps  the  people  would  not  mind  so  much  paying  the  In- 
creased tax  burden  which  they  have  had  to  bear  If  It  had  re- 
sulted In  any  benefit,  but  we  have  seen  that  the  New  Deal 
spending  program  has  brought  no  tangible  results.  It  has  merely 
confirmed  what  every  practical -minded  person  already  knew, 
namely,   that  we  could  not  spend  ourselves  back  to  prosperity. 

This  method  of  recovery,  while  It  may  at  first  have  seemed  to 
bring  results,  was  purely  artificial  aiid  was  doomed  to  collapse 
from  the  boglnnine  It  Is  very  much  like  giving  dope  to  a  sick 
person.  It  is  stimulating  at  the  nuts^-t,  but  when  the  reaction  sets 
in  the  patient  is  worse  ufT  than  before.  That  Is  the  situation 
In  which  we  now  find  our.seives. 

ROOSrvrLT    OrPRES-SlON    I.ARCE1.T    DUX    TO    NEW    DEAL    T.VX    POLICY 

The  New  Deal  tax  pro-am  ha.s  not  only  Increased  the  total 
tax  burden  on  our  people,  but  it  has  had  undesirable  economic 
consequences  as  well  The  present  depression  Ls  very  largely  the 
result  of  two  New  Deal  tax  measures,  the  undlstrlbuted-proflts 
tax  and  the  capital -gains  tax.  The  former  put  a  penalty  on  busi- 
ness earnings  s*^:  aside  for  reserves  or  used  for  expansion  and 
rehabilitation,  and  as  a  con.sequence  undermined  the  stability  of 
the  bu.slne?s  structurr^,  caused  fear,  uncertainty,  and  loss  of  em- 
ployment, and  Impeded  recovery.  The  latter  tax  discouraged  the 
invwtment  of  new  funds  in  productive  enterprise  and  put  a 
blanket  on   virtually  all   capital   transactions. 

The  undistributed-profits  tax  was  enacted  despite  the  warning 
of  the  Republican  minority  In  Congress  that  It  would  have  the 
precise  adverse  effects  which  actually  have  resulted  from  Its  oper- 
ation. The  present  revenue  revision  Is  an  attempt  to  rectify  In 
some  measure  the  serious  blunder  which  the  Democratic  majority 
made  2  years  ago  In  enacting  this  measure   Into  law. 

The  administration  must  talce  the  entire  blame  for  the  disaster 
which  this  unwise  law  has  caused  It  is,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, "their  baby  "  We  of  the  Republican  minority  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Its  enactment.  On  the  contrary,  we  did  all  in  our 
power  to  defeat  it,  and  to  point  out  the  dire  consequences  which 
would  flow  from   its  passage. 

aEPTTBUCANS    ATTEMPTED    TO   AMEND   TAX    WTT.r. 

When  the  pending  revenue  bill  was  before  the  House,  we  of 
the  minority  insisted  that  the  iniquitous  undlstrlbuted-proflts  tax 
shovild  be  repealed  outright.  In  this  stand,  we  had  the  united 
support  of  businessmen  throughout  the  country,  both  small  and 
large;  of  Independent  research  organizations  such  as  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  even  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  The  administration  majority 
in  the  House  refused  to  repeal  the  tax  outright,  although  they  did 
drastically  modify  it  They  retained  Just  enough  at  the  tindls- 
trlbuted-proflts-tax  principle  for  "face  saving"  purposes. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  failed  to  make  any  change 
In  the  capital  gains  provl.sicns  calculated  to  encourage  capital 
transactions  We  of  the  Republican  minority  Insisted  that  the 
12  U -percent  limit  on  capital  gnlns.  which  was  in  effect  from  1921 
to  1934.  be  restored  It  was  our  position  that  If  this  were  done.  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  bu-smess  expansion  and  reemployment,  and 
at  the  same  time  result  in  increased  revenue  to  the  Government. 
In  this  stand,  we  also  had  the  support  of  business  and  labor 
groups. 

LABORS   INTEREST   IN  T.AXATION  ', 

It  may  seem  strange  to  havo  labor  fighting  for  a  reduction  of 
oppressive  taxes  on  business,  but  the  worklngman  evidently  has 
come  to  realize  that  what  hurts  business  Is  harmful  to  himself 
and  everybody  else  Perhips  our  labor  groups  h£ve  been  reading 
President  Roosevelt  s  PitUsburgh  sp.-ech  of   1932.   wherein  he  said: 

"Taxes  aro  paid  -r.  t.it-  s-.w,ir  -■:  .-v.-.-v  ni.'^n  who  labors,  because 
they  are  a  burden  .-n  pr^xiuctinr;  and  can  be  paid  only  by  produc- 
Uon.     •     •     ♦     Our  workers  may  never  see  a  tax  bill,  but  they  pay 
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In  deductions  from  wages,  in  increased  coat  of  what  they  buy,  or 
(as  now  I  in  broad  cessation  of  employment."' 

This  Is  another  quotation  from  Democratic  sources  that  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Republican  National  Committee  publish  as  a 
campaign  document. 

FROPOSEO  TAX  ON  FAMILT  COaFOEATlONa 

One  provision  of  the  new  tax  bill,  as  It  was  presented  to  the 
House,  was  too  much  even  for  many  members  of  the  President's 
own  party  to  support.  I  refer  to  the  proposed  penalty  Ux  on 
closely  held  or  family  corporations  This  provision  was  unani- 
mously opposed  by  the  Republican  Mcmbera  of  the  House,  and  a 
sufTSclent  number  of  Democrats  Joined  with  us  to  strike  the 
provision  from  the  bill  by  a  large  majority. 

6INATI   REWRTTEB   BILL   IN  FORM    ADVOCATTD   BT    HOtTSB   REFTTBLICANS 

The  revenue  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate,  where  It  has  under- 
gone a  very  thorough  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  The  bill  has  been  rewritten  along  the  lines  advocated 
by  the  Republican  minority  In  the  House.  The  undistributed- 
profits  tax  ha.s  been  completely  repealed  and  a  flat  tax  has  been 
Imposed  on  capital  gains  In  lieu  of  the  present  high  surtax  rates. 
The  action  of  the  Senate  relieves  the  Republican  minority  in  the 
Bouse  from  any  charge  of  carping  criticism  of  the  administration 
tax  program. 

When  the  administration's  own  partisans  turn  down  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  policies  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  them. 
And,  I  might,  add.  this  goes  for  other  New  Deal  policies  as  well. 

RU'UBLICAN     PARTY     IN     STRATEGIC     POSITION     ON     TAX     ISSUE 

So,  I  repeat,  that  in  the  coming  campaign,  the  Republican  Party 
stands  in  a  strategic  position  so  far  as  the  issue  of  taxation  is  con- 
cerned. In  contrast  with  tlie  tax  increases  and  staggering  deficits 
imder  the  present  administration,  let  me  remind  you  erf  the  jrears 
from  1921  to  1928.  under  Republican  administrations,  when  we 
reduced  the  tax  burden  four  successive  times,  and  each  time 
realized  a  surplus  of  revenue  which  was  applied  to  a  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

n.  Th«  Tariff  Issue 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  administration's  tariff 
policy.  I  shall  begin  with  the  enactment  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  Ever  since  this  bill  was  passed.  It  has  been  the  object  of 
much  unjust  and  unsupported  criticism  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
Our  Democratic  friends  were  going  to  repeal  It  Just  as  soon  as 
they  got  into  office.  They  have  been  in  office  now  for  5  years,  but 
it  is  still  the  law  of  the  land,  except  as  modified  piecemeal  under 
the  trade-treaty  program,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer. 

When  the  Democrats  came  Into  control  of  the  House  in  1931, 
they  were  asked  why  they  did  not  repeal  the  law  which  they  had  so 
veliemently  criticized.  "The  answer  was  given  by  the  late  Henry  T. 
Ralney.  then  majority  leader  of  the  House.     He  said: 

"Lower  this  tariff  drastically?  You  (Republicans)  will  not  do  It 
and  we  (Democrats)  dare  not  do  It  with  conditions  as  they  are. 
We  do  not  want  this  market  flooded  with  the  products  of  cheap 
labor  In  other  countries."' 

Of  course  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  to  prevent  this  very  thing. 
No  Democrat  was  ever  more  critical  of  Republican  tariffs  than  the 
late  Mr.  Rainey,  but  when  the  time  came  that  he  had  the  power  to 
change  the  Republican  policy  he  did  not  dare  do  it.  What  has 
happened  since  that  time? 

In  1933  we  heard  rumors  that  the  President  was  going  to  ask 
Congress  for  authority  to  enter  into  trade  treaties  and  to  reduce 
our  tariffs  thereunder  in  return  for  reciprocal  concessions  from 
foreign  countries.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  proposal  was  not 
actually  submitted  to  Congress  until  the  next  year.  Then  it  was 
that  the  administration  undertook  to  do  piecemeal,  through  trade 
treaties,  what  It  did  not  dare  undertake  directly  through  a  general 
tariff  reduction. 

TIIADE-TRE.\TT    LEGISLATION   ENACTED   OVER   REPUBLICAN    OPPOSITION 

The  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  of  1934,  which  was  enacted  over  the 
vigorous  protest  of  the  Republican  minority  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  constituted  In  effect  a  surrender  to  the  Executive  of  the 
t,-iriff-  and  treaty-making  powers  of  the  Congress  la  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

The  act  Is  without  precedent  in  past  reciprocity  legislation, 
although  it  has  been  erroneously  claimed  by  the  administration 
that  it  Is  similar  to  the  McKlnley  reciprocity  legislation  of  the 
nineties  This  is  absolutely  contrary  to  fact.  Under  McKlnley 
reciprocity.  Congress  did  not  delegate  Its  legislative  powers  over  the 
tariff  to  the  President.  In  the  case  of  the  authorization  fc«- 
executive  agreements  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1897 — which 
agreements  were  to  be  entered  Into  by  the  President  without 
further  action  by  Congress — the  Congress  it.self  set  forth  In  the 
statute  both  the  Items  with  respect  to  which  reciprocal  negotia- 
tions could  be  carried  on  and  the  precise  tariff  concessions  or 
retaliations  the  President  could  make.  The  President  himself  had 
absolutely  no  discretion  as  to  either.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the 
general  authority  given  the  President  imder  the  act  of  1897  to  enter 
into  general  trade  treaties.  It  was  provided  that  such  treaties  should 
not  be  effective  until  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the 
Hovise  of  Representatives. 

TARIFr   POWXB    OF   CONGRESS    OTTCOKWiTUTiOWALLT    DKLBGATTD    TO 

PHESroENT 

In  the  case  of  the  present  trade  treaties  no  congressional  ap- 
proval  u  permitted  or  required.    The  President  Is  given   a  free 


hand  both  as  to  the  articles  to  be  affected  and  the  amount  of  the 
reducUon  which  shall  be  made  in  our  tariff  duties.  No  formula 
is  set  up  in  the  act  to  guide  and  control  the  President  in  rate 
making,  as  is  provided  under  the  so-called  flexible  tarllf  provisions 
of  the  Tariff  Acts  of  192^  and  1930.  The  provision  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  reduce  any  existing  duty  more  than  50  percent  le 
not  a  rate-making  formula  but  sUnply  a  limitation  on  his  legl*. 
latlve  discretion.  ^ 

OUR    TRADE    CONCESSIONS    GIVEN    FREE    TO    NONTRTATT    COUNT»TE9 

The  present  trade-treaty  program  Is  different  In  another  respect. 
It  provides  for  the  extension  of  our  treaty  conce&Elons  to  the 
products  of  all  other  cour.trles  except  those  which  the  PrcBldcnt 
flndjj  are  actually  dii,crlmlnatlng  aga.iist  AnuTlcm  commerce. 
Despite  the  lact  that  a  large  number  of  countries,  iiccordlng  to  the 
Bdml-sslon  of  high  admlnistraUon  omclals.  hre  still  discriminating 
against  American  products,  only  one  country.  Germany,  lb  dtuled 
the  benefit  of  our  treaty  concessions. 

Because  of  the  generalization  of  our  conce-islons  under  the  moet- 
favorod-natlon  clause,  the  present  trade  treaties  are  not  truly 
reciprocal.  Bince  we  give  up  much  more  than  we  receive  We  get 
no  concessions  whatever  from  the  countries  which  are  given  the 
benefit  of  our  treaty  concessions  under  the  most -favcwtd- nation 
clause.  Hence  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  trade-treaty  program  has 
resulted  in  a  far  greater  Increase  in  Imports  than  In  exporu.  I 
shall  presently  refer  to  the  actual  results  of  the  operation  of  our 
trade  treaties  more  in  detail. 

REPUBLICAN    PARTY    STANDS    FOR    M 'KINLXT    TTTE    OF    RECrPROCTTT 

There  Is  another  respect  in  which  the  present  trade-treaty  pro- 
gram differs  from  the  Republican  reciprocity  pollcv  under  McKln- 
ley. In  his  inaugural  addiess  of  March  4,  1897,  President  McKmley, 
In  defining  the  purpose  and  object  of  reciprocity,  said  that  the 
end  In  view  was  "always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for 
the  products  of  our  country  by  granting  concessions  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  cannot  produce  ourselves 
and  which  do  not  involve  any  loss  of  labor  to  our  own  p)eople,  but 
tend  to  Increase  their  employment." 

That  is  the  kind  of  reciprocity  which  I  stand  for.  and  It  Is  the 
kind  of  reciprocity  which  our  party  stands  for.  McKlnley  reci- 
procity goes  hand  in  hand  with  protection  for  American  industries 
and  American  worklngmen.  New  Deal  reciprocity  is  an  abandon- 
ment of  protection  and  a  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  It  Is 
not  confined  to  the  granting  of  concessions  on  the  things  we  need 
and  do  not  produce  ourselves  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  con- 
cessions that  have  been  granted  have  been  on  competitive  foreign 
products,  the  like  of  which  we  produce  here  In  our  own  country. 
The  importation  of  these  competitive  products  at  lowered  rates  of 
duty — in  many  cases  at  rates  far  below  the  difference  In  foreign 
aid  domestic  production  costs — Involves  a  direct  Injury  to  our 
workers  because  It  deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  to  produce 
the  things  that  we  consume  in  the  home  market.  The  present 
New  Deal  tariff  program  is  calculated  to  seriously  Increase  otir 
unemployment  problem. 

TARIFF  CONCESSIONS    NOT  CONFINTD  TO   ALLEGKD   "EXCESSIVr"    RATES 

The  Secretary  of  State,  under  whose  direction  the  trade-treaty 
program  Is  being  carried  on,  has  asserted  that  his  only  concern  Is 
with  the  reduction  of  alleged  "excessively  high"  duties  which  con- 
stitute trade  barriers.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  President  said 
In  a  campaign  sp>eech  at  Baltimore  that  he  knew  of  no  excessively 
high  duties  on  farm  products,  and  did  not  Intend  that  such  dutlea 
should  be  reduced.  Why  was  it  then  that  under  the  Canadian 
and  other  trade  treaties  the  administration  proceeded  to  reduce 
our  tariffs  on  a  long  list  of  aigrlcultural  products? 

This  was  a  clear-cut  breach  of  faith  of  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Moreover,  It  Is  evidence  that  the  trade-treaty  program, 
contrary  to  what  Secretary  Hull  has  stated.  Is  not  concerned  solely 
with  the  reduction  of  excessive  tariffs.  If  It  were  the  adminis- 
tration could  not  possibly  have  had  any  objection  to  limiting  the 
President's  power  so  as  tc  preclude  any  reductions  below  the 
dlfference-ln-cost-of-productlon  differential,  since  no  one  cotild 
contend  that  a  duty  which  merely  equalized  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage of  the  foreign  producer  was  excessive  or  constituted  a  trade 
barrier  However,  the  administration  refused  to  be  bound  by  such 
a  limitation.  I  offered  a  motion  to  Incorporate  such  a  proviso  to 
the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  when  It  was  under  consideration,  but  It 
was  defeated  by  the  administration  majority. 

LETTKB  OF  SECRETARY   HTTLL  TO    IS    NXW  ENGLAND   RTPUBLICAWS 

Secretary  Hull  has  since  written  a  letter  to  15  New  England 
Congressmen,  of  whom  I  was  one,  replying  to  ovir  request  that 
any  further  treaty  negotiations  be  deferred  tintU  foreign  produc- 
tion costs  could  be  ascertained.  He  asserted  that  to  adopt  the 
cost  of  production  formula  would  wreck  the  whole  treaty  program 
Of  course  It  would  do  no  such  thing,  but  Secretary  Hull  Just 
does  not  want  any  Interference  with  his  determined  purpose  to 
lower  our  tariff  drastically  all  along  the  line  In  keeping  with  the 
free-trade  theories  to  which  be  has  so  long  adhered.  "Hie  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  indifferent  to  the  injury  which  this  policy 
Is  working  on  American  workers,  on  agriculture,  and  on  industry. 

ADVEBSX  EFFBCTS  OF  TRAOK  TSEATIXS 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  general  effects  of  the  operation  of  the 
trade-treaty  program  to  date.  *Has  there  been  any  net  benefit  to 
this  country? 

The  Tartir  CommlsBlon  recently  published  a  statement  showing 
the  Increase  In  our  trade  with  treaty  countries  from  1934  to  193C 
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Th:%  table  rrrealed  that  during 
porui  rrom  these  countries  was 
our   exports   to   theae   countries, 
tlvciy    »34«.0O0.00O  u  agsinst  »1 
of    irirre&s^'d   Imports   to   tncress^ 
eqi;aJ  ^'f-d.  but  tiie  sdTanta«;e  stiil 

In   1934.  tKfore  Uie  trade- treaijy 
«e    had    a    favorable   baiance   of 
Impvirta.  amountln-j  to  ♦478.000J100 
th'  trraty  program,  this  favorable 
In  \nv^.  It  almost  disappeared 
e.'jf  li)  the  fact  that  under  the 
lnrrpn«lng  at  a  much  faster  rate 

Durlr^  the  first  7  months  of 
of  trade  was  turned  Into  an 
In  43  years.    Through  the  montli 
rxpor'.s  by  $145  000  000     However. 
tl.p  frrelgn-trade   situation  com 
plclt<*d  up  rapidly,  and  the  year 
of  $262  OOOOOO 


this  period,  the  lncreas«   In   Im- 

nore  than  double  the  increase  In 

the  actusi   flgiires  being,  respec- 

1.000.000.     During  1937.  the  raUo 

exports  has  been   more   nearly 

lies  with  the  treaty  countries 

program  had  become  operative. 

trade,   or   excess  of   exports   over 

In  183i.  the  first  year  under 

balance  dropped  to  $236  000,000, 

a  mere  $33,000,000,     This  was 

treaty  program  our   Imports  were 

than  our  exports. 

our  previous  favorable  balance 

ucfivorable  balance  for  the  first  time 

of  July  our  imports  exceeded  our 

during  the  remainder  of  the  year 

dletely  changed.     Our  expcit  trade 

CI  ded  with  a  favorable  trade  balance 
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ixcnrr  kxpokt  incszask  dvtk 

Was  this  trade  spurt   In  the 
beneficent  Influence  of  the  Hall 
sharp  increase  in  exports  last 
tr1»*a.     Soni^  of  the  largest  gains 
which  we  have  no  trade  treaties 
United    Kingdom    Increased    by 
Japan  increased  by  $84,000,000. 

Now.    here    la    the    explanation 
which  has  no  connection  with  t 
pens  that  a  large  part  of  this 
world  armament  program 
•447.0O0.00O  in   1936  to  $776,000 
thing  that  saved  us  from  an 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that 
aircraft,  motor  trucks,  Iron  and 
steel  sheets,  nonferrous  metals, 
peaceful  pursulu.    The  fact  Is 
of  aircraft  last  year  were  four 
yesLT  of  our  foreign  trade 
times  as  high  as  In  1939,    Expx3rti 
Exports  of  steel  ingots  were  neaf 
Anyone  who  would  contend  that 
due  to  war  and  preparation  for 
eyes  to  an  obvloi^s  fact.     The 
for  the   increase  In  these  exportii 
trade  treaty  program,  and  in  any 
ts  supposed  to  he  In  the  Interest 

Of  coiirse.   the   peace   argumei^t 
present  program  Is  simply  an  e 
faUure  to  achieve  the  purpose  t 
namely,  to  expand  our  export 


SHIPMZXT  or   WUI   MATZSIALS 

5  months  of  1937  due  to  any 

trade  treaties?     Not  at   all.     The 

•  was  not  confined  to  treaty  coun- 

In  exports  were  to  countries  with 

Por  example,  our  exports  to  the 

(94.000.000    over    1936.     Exports    to 
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ritSMEXS       SOLD    DOWN 

When    the    trade-treaty    leglsli 
Congress,  the   farmer  m*Rs  given 
the  chief  beiipficiary.     The  edml 
was  going  to  regain  for  the 
ha.s    happened?     Last    November 
published  a  report  dealing   wltli 
year  ending  June  30.    1937.  whl 
in  hUUiry  imports  of  competltlvi 
exports  of  farm  products.     The 
imports   of  competitive   farm 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
declined  by  4  percent.     That  Is 
the   farmer,     oin  the  one  hand, 
decline    still    further,   and    on 
domestic   market  given   away  to 
foreign  producer.     Aside  from  11 
crop-curtailment    policy    of    the 
program  has  truly  resulted  In  " 
the  river." 


pro  [lucers 


tnde 


Industry,  too.  has  been 
"nioee  which   thus   far   have  be? 
taking  awmy   from  domestic 
market   for   siich   products   as 
turea.  watchea.  textiles,  paper 
Index   of   Imports   of   finished 
a  points  leaa  than  in  1930,  the 

When  the  proposed  British 
gates  wUl  be  thrown  wide  open 
petttive  manufactured  products, 
from  the  whole  world.     It  must 
all  other  low-wage  countries  will 
ceaalons  we  make  under  oxir  treitlee. 

The  list  of  ]xxxiiicts  under 
under  the  proposed  British  txeatfc 
the  entire  Tariff  Act.     ThU  treafy 
a  horizontal   reduction  of   our 
from  the  world  at  large.     On  m^ny 
trading  list,  our  present   tariff 
they  are  to  be  reduced  lUU  nuiber 
Industrie*. 


for    this   sudden   rise    In   exports. 

trade  treaty  program;   It  so  hap- 

can  be  traced  directly  to  the 

of  war  materials  Increased  from 

In  1937.  and  this  was  the  only 

trade  balance  in  1937. 

war  materials,  which  Included 

steel  scrap,  pig  Iron,  steel  Ingots, 

petroleum,  can  also  be  used  for 

they  were  not  so  used.     Exports 

greater  than  In  1929.  the  peak 

of  Iron  and  steel  scrap  were  10 

of  pig  Iron  were  20  times  as  great. 

ly  nine  times  as  great,  and  so  on. 

the  increase  In  theae  exports  Is  not 

m  other  countries  Is  closing  his 

Department  can  claim  no  credit 

They  are  not  the  result  of   the 

vent  we  are  told  that  thia  program 

world  peace. 

that  Is  used  In  support  of  the 
Ifort  to  distract  attention  from   its 
which  It  was  originally  Intended, 
mkrkets. 


of 


arrxa"  uifDm  ttlude  TaxATna 


tlcn   was   under    consideration    by 

to  understand  that   he   wotild  be 

nlstratlon.  through  trade  treaties, 

his  lost  world  markets      What 

the    Department    of    Agriculture 

our   foreign    trade   for    the   fiscal 

h  showed   that  for   the    first   time 

farm  products  exceeded  the  total 

report  further  showed  that  whil^ 

products    had    Increased   35    pierren^ 

exports  of   farm   products  had 

how  the  administration  •"helped" 

he   has  seen   his   foreign   markets 

other    hand    he    has    seen    his 

an  ever -Increasing  extent    to   the 

Inconsistency  with  the  rtcmestlc 

administration,    the    trade-treaty 

slling  the  American  farmer  down 


tctal 


(he 


or  TtAim   TKEATteS    OM    INDirSTRT 

adven  ely 


affected  by  the  trade   treaties, 
n  entered   Into   have   resulted   in 
a   large   part    of   the  home 
4em«nt,   iron    and    steel    manufac- 
and  so  on.     The  quantity 
^anufactxires   last   year    was    only 
year  of  our  foreign  trade 
treaty  la  negotiated,  the  flood- 
to  foreign  Importations  of  com- 
not  alone  from  Great  Britain,  but 
not  be  forgotten  that  Japan  and 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  con- 


corplderatlon  for  a  redtictlon  In  duty 

reads  almost  like  a  recitation  of 

will  In  effect  be  tantamount  to 

tariff   on   manufactured   products 

of  the  products  In  the  British 

ates  are  pitifully  Inadequate.     If 

.  It  will  mean  ruin  lor  maay 


WHAT     HrRTS     INDUSTHT     ir:*STS    LABO« 

Since  the  trade-treaty  proen'arn  has  bern.  and  will  continue  to  be, 
harmful  to  industry,  it  ripc-'^.s.«arlly  follows  that  It  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  harmful  to  l.ibor  Evpr>-  single  foreign  prod- 
uct that  i.s  imported,  the  like  of  which  we  manufacture  h*>re  In 
tlu.s  Country,  deprives  the  American  workin?man  of  the  chance  to 
earn  a  liveUh-.x)d  by  prccluciritj  it.  Thf  closing  cf  our  factories  by 
destructive  foreikT.  compeutiou.  brought  aboui  by  the  lowering  erf 
our  tariff  duties  uiid^^r  trade  treaties,  niean.s  loss  of  employment  to 
American  labor.  Th^-re  hfi.<  bt-m  no  cnmpensalini?  increase  m 
emplovment  :n  indu.st.'le;;  frif^ftgecl  In  the  export  trade.  More  men 
and  women  huve  .ilreaciy  lost  tiioir  Jr,b.«  during  the  current  Roose- 
velt rtf'prf-s.sirm  •!,«".  wfTf  ever  emplov'd  in  production  for  ex{X)rt. 

With  13,0C0.0CU  •..niT..pk'yed  tramping  tlie  streets  looking  for 
work,  the  t;dm:ni=' ra-i  ii.  is  daily  a>tjra-v atlng  the  unemployment 
problem  by  purs-i.:.^'  a  forel^n-'radc  poMry  that  can  only  result 
In  a  greater  lx~s  f  jobs  for  our  own  p-^ople.  The  trade-treaty 
program  Is  simply  helping  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem  of 
othf>r  lands- 

B\'en  In  In'^rnncrs  wh'^r"  tariff  r''durrion,s  do  not  actually  cause 
American  fartoru's  to  close  dowTi  and  tlirow  men  and  women  out 
of  work,  thev  at  l^a^t  force  American  producers  to  lower  their 
production  costs  m  order  to  conrinue  to  compete  for  the  home 
market,  and  this  inevitably  r^sul's  m  a  l^-A-prlng  of  our  wage  scale. 

Thus  It  Is  that  the  ,securtty  of  our  workers'  lobs  and  the  level 
of  their  wage  scale  i.'^  serlou.sly  jeopardized  by  the  trade-treaty 
program 

REPTTHMCANS    HAVE  rsVT.KXrinrtl   TO   PROTETT    .AMTRICAN   ■PKnVTTCTKS 

The  attention  of  th'  farmer  'he  manufacturer,  and  the  worker 
should  be  directed  to  the  iact  that  the  present  trade-treaty  pro- 
gram ha-s  been  vigorously  nrpo!^-d  at  all  times  by  the  Republican 
Party  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  Republican  minority  In  Congress  to  protect  the  interests  of 
our  own  people  by  amendments  to  the  trade-treaty  legislation 
which  would  have  precluded  any  rt'duction  in  our  duties  below 
the  differential  nece-sary  to  offs^-t  the  foreign  cost -of -product!  on 
advantage  and  which  would  hav.->  required  all  trade  treaties  to  be 
approved  by  the  elected  representativi-.s  of  the  people  In  Congress 
before  becoming  cperaiive. 

in     CONCI-USION 

I  conclude  my  remark.?  with  these  words-  In  the  coming  con- 
gressional election.^  this  fall  the  administration  will  be  strictly  on 
the  defensive  rej-rarding  it^  tax  and  t.^nff  pnlicle?.  UndT  Its  tax 
policy  the  American  citizen  hejs  been  burdened  with  a  cru-hlng 
load  cf  laxat.i.'u,  both  seen  and  unseen,  bu.siness  and  Industry  have 
been  strangled  and  wcrk^rs  have  b'en  thrown  out  of  ernploy- 
ment  Under  its  "anff  policv  our  rich  heme  market  has  been  and 
is  beina;  furr.nderfd  to  foreign  pn-duc,>is,  our  industries  are  be;ng 
de.stroved.  our  workers  throur.  cut  of  employment,  and  our  stand- 
ard of  living  rc'duceU 

A.^  Repubiican.s  we  invite  comparison  between  conditions  as  they 
exi.sted  under  cur  "a.x  nr.c\  Mr;T  polifit-s  and  conditions  as  thev  are 
now  Herctof  T-^  "h*'  ~-i<  k  ■.  -■  •-,  i,sked  of  voters  by  all  New'oeal 
campaign  orators  has  I;.'-:;  Hi  •.  u  want  'o  go  taack'to  1932?"  Of 
course  they  wil!  n>  t  a  k  th  s  :;uf--,n;i  any  more,  because  with  the 
present  Rccsevelt  d'>,.:et,s,uii  -xe  ate  already  there. 

I  call  an.  ntion  to  the  fact  that  the  goal  which  the  present  ad- 
mini:-trat;cn  has  c(  n^antly  been  se«-king  to  achieve  is  to  restore 
conditions  as  they  wnre  m  192fi — when,  as  I  recall  a  Republican 
admin:s:r;itic.n  was  ir,  power  Those  happy  davs  of  1926  with  great 
industrial  and  agricultural  pro.sperlty.  hu-h  waeps.  low  taxes,  a 
greatly  leduced  nat;,:nal  debt  a-d  a  p.rntVable  foreign  trade,  will 
only  return  when  w.-  ha-. e  another  Republican  administration. 


The  (knieral  Welfare  Bill 


EXTEXSKJX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

Or    FLOHID.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  12.  1938 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  inserting  these  re- 
marks in  the  Record  today.  I  am  doing  so  with  the  hope 
that  certain  .=;tatenipnts  and  impressions  resulting  from  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  March  29  may  be 
cleared  up. 

In  replying  to  the  question  as  to  why  we  were  not  given 
a  hearing  on  H,  R,  4199.  Hon.  Robert  L.  Douchton,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  said: 

Another  thins  the  propm^nts  cf  this  legislation  are  divided. 
Some  prefer  one  bili  and  seme  another.  They  do  not  agree  among 
themselves, 

I  wish  to  correct  this  impression  and  say  to  Mr.  Doughtow 
that  the  proponents  to  which  he  refers  are  not  divided  In 
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their  support  of  H.  R.  4199.  True,  one  group  proposes 
amendment;?  to  the  bill,  another  opposes,  but  both  groups 
are  combined  in  their  efforts  to  get  a  hearing  on  the  bUl, 
and  we  have  by  no  means  lessened  our  activity  in  this  regard 
and  do  not  propose  to  until  we  get  action. 

TASCIST    THKEAT 

I  have  received  many  comments  on  my  speech  on  the  bill 
H.  R  4199,  of  March  29.  The  only  adverse  comment  has 
come  from  members  of  the  general  welfare  clubs,  picking  an 
arpument  with  me  because  I  said.  "I  have  been  a  member  of 
Tcwnscnd  clubs  for  years  and  I  never  took  an  oath  to  any 
man.  I  do  not  beheve  that  is  one  of  the  requirements."  I 
believe  these  members  are  arguing  about  this  for  lack  of 
excuse  for  a  sensible  argument.  I  say  to  them  that  my 
statement  was  in  reply  to  one  made  by  Mr.  Gomar  Smith 
Indicating  that  the  Townsend  organization  was  a  major 
fascist  threat.  I  still  say  that  I  never  took  a  pledge  which 
would  bind  my  allegiance  to  a  man  above  my  flag  and  my 
country  and  if  members  are  asked  to  sign  a  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  Dr.  Townsend  and  the  plan,  no  one  with  a  thimble 
full  of  common  sense  would  assume  that  this  member  placed 
liis  or  her  allegiance  above  that  of  flag  and  country  and 
thereby  turned  Fascist.  If  these  critics  would  spend  more 
time  promoting  the  cause,  more  would  be  accomplished. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  friends  of  the  general  welfare  bill 
will  not  write  mean  threatening  letters  to  Members  of  Con- 
press  who  are  not  friendly.  I  have  had  more  diCRculty  in 
getting  action  en  this  bill  because  of  such  letters  than  from 
any  other  soiu-ce.  Let  us  use  persuasion  and  if  this  does  not 
work,  then  exercise  your  franchise  at  the  polls.  Do  not  use 
threats. 

I  deplore  the  circumstances  leadi^jg  up  to  the  conviction 
of  Dr.  Townsend  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  predict  that  if  he  serves  his  sentence  in  jail,  it 
■will  act  as  a  boomerang  on  those  that  engineered  the  affair 
and  instead  of  killing  the  plan  it  wUl  rally  additional  thou- 
sands to  the  cause. 

I  again  request  that  we  who  are  interested  in  getting  action 
on  H.  R.  4199  must  cooperate  100  percent. 


An  Outline  and  Review  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Fed- 
eration of  the  Effects  on  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Caused  by  W.  P.  A.  Under  Its 
Present  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  12.  1938 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  WISCONSIN  STATE  FEDERATION 


Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
folio wmg  statement: 

The  United  States  Government,  along  with  State,  cotmty,  and 
municipal  governments,  has  for  the  past  several  years  been  try- 
ing to  relieve  the  xinemployment  condition  of  this  country,  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  aim  has  tried  several  different  kinds 
Of  made-work  programs;  always  trying,  however,  to  confine  these 
programs  to  work  which  was  useful  and  of  future  value  to  the 
citizenship  of  this  country.  After  several  experimental  programs 
which  were  of  shprt  duration,  work  programs  finally  were  set  up 
under  the  heading  of  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.,  and  were  United 
States  Government  programs  in  which  State,  county,  and  city 
governments  acted  as  sponsors  of  projects  and  received  ftnanriai 
aid  from  the  United  States  Government, 

These  programs  differed  in  nature  chiefly  to  the  extent  that 
mider  P.  w,  A.  speclflc  construction  projects  were  submitted  by 
the  sponsors  for  P  W.  A,  approval,  and  if  approved  Federal  funds 
financed  a  sp«N:lfled  percentage  of  the  project  coet.  This  project 
•"  tlien  completed  by  the  normal  niethod  of  the  construction  la- 


durtry  in  accordance  with  the  rulea  and  re^rulatlons  of  P  W  A 
and  provided  work  opportunities  for  bulldlng-trudes  workers  who 
were  qualified  mechanics,  and  while  preference  was  given  to  relief 
recipients,  it  was  not  the  chief  requirement.  This  praaram  did 
much  to  stimulate  purchasing  power  and  restore  buslneoa  activi- 
ties, especially  among  small  merchants  and  businessmen-  also  It 
made  possible  the  payment  of  delmquent  taxes  by  small -property 
o»^lers.  and  in  a  general  manner  did  a  greai  deal  toward  restoring 
confidence  among  workera  and  contractors  in  the  conatniction 
Industry. 

The  construction  industry  apparenUy  offered  the  mo«  suitable 
t^portunines  and  possibUltlea  for  any  made-work  programs  and 
therefore  was  made  the  chief  center  around  which  W  P  a'  nro- 
grams  were  also  established.  However,  this  program  had  an  en- 
tirely different  effect,  and  Inasmuch  as  P.  W.  A  has  been  di»- 
continued  and  W  P.  A.  is  being  increased.  It  warrants  an  analvsi* 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  has  aceomplUbed  and  what  Its 
effects  might  be  on  this  industry,  and  whether  or  not  it  la  de- 
sirable as  a  work  program. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  while  W  P  A.  offers  a  more  desirable 
method  of  supplying  aid  for  persona  in  need  of  relief  than  direct 
relief,  and  also  that  much  useful  work  can  be  done  by  this  kind 
of  a  program.  It  does  not  and  cannot  solve  the  unemplovment 
problem,  and  if  it  Is  continued  on  Its  present  basis,  It  will  create 
a  far  more  serious  condition  than  we  now  have. 

We  behove  the  discontinuance  of  P.  W.  A.  was  a  grave  mistake 
as  this  program  offered  an  opportunity  for  work  which  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done  under  the  normal  conditions  of  the  construction 
industry  and  allowed  persons  who  were  not  as  yet  relief  riTlpienis 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  meet  their  obllj;ations 
among  which  oftentimes  was  the  f>avment  of  taxes  to  the  city 
county,  and  State  m  which  they  were  citizens.  This  Is  an  al!-' 
unportani  point,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  any  government 
be  able  to  collect  taxes  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  supply  relief  of 
any  kind  to  citizens  who  have  become  dependent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  relief. 

I:  IS  qtiite  evident  that  a  work  program  which  makes  it  necessary 
that  all  resources  accumulated  in  a  lifetime  of  work  in  the  form 
of  a  small  homestead  or  life  insurance  be  liquidated  before  the 
Government  will  pro\ide  a  work  opportunity  is  doomed  to  fal'ure 
as  It  Is  basically  unsound  and  it  Is  creating  a  nation  of  paupers  by 
placing  a  premium  on  pauperism  and  discouraging  people  who 
have  been  substantial  cittizens  and  taxpayers  In  their  respective 
communities. 

Insofar  as  correcting  any  of  the  existing  economic  conditions  Is 
concerned,  W  P  A  has  very  little  value,  as  It  provides  the  workers 
with  only  a  tufScient  amount  of  monev  with  which  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  pav  any  debts  or  to 
accumulate  any  reserve  or  to  purchase  any  commodities  other  than 
absolute  necessities  of  life,  Fuch  as  food,  shelter,  fuel    and  clothes 

We  beheve  P  W  A.  should  be  reestablished  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  people  who  are  not  relief  recipients  and  are  in  need  of  em- 
ployment opportimlties.  and  we  believe  the  abuses  of  the  purpose 
of  W  P  A  should  be  corrected  Immediately,  and  for  this  reason 
we  cite  the  following  outline  of  our  views  covering  W  P  A  and  Us 
purpose  and  our  findings  on  its  present  effects. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  is  an  agency  set  up  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  opportunity  for 
persons  unemployed  and  in  need  of  relief. 

It  was  set  up  as  an  emergency  measure  with  certain  definite 
purposes  to  accomplish,  and  was  not  Intended  to  interfere  with  the 
work  opportimlties  of  persons  who  were  steadily  employed  by 
Government  bodies,  or  to  lessen  work  opportunities  of  persons  who 
were  not  relief  recipients. 

These  concJusions  are  reached  by  reading  the  administrative 
orders  under  which  the  program  Is  being  carried  out.  also  the 
explanation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  his  alms  In 
proposing  this  work-reUef  program,  and  It  is  apparent  that  there 
was  no  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  have  W  P  A 
create  a  condition  which  would  prove  detrimental  to  any  of  the 
workers  of  the  Nation. 

We  find,  however.  In  some  areas  these  aims  and  purposes  are 
not  being  carried  out  fully,  and  that  conditions  now  exist  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  workers  engaged  in 
the  Industries  affected  by  W.  P.  A.,  and  we  therefcwe  must  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  these  violations  which  we  believe  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  Oovemment 

We  find  that  in  some  cases  work  which  was  normally  done  by 
regular  employees  of  various  departments  of  the  city  and  county 
is  now  not  being  provided  for  in  the  yearly  budget  of  these  depart- 
ments, with  the  result  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  these  former  employees,  and  as  a  result  they 
are  now  either  totally  unemploytjd  or  on  a  part-time  basis. 

We  find  in  many  of  these  cases  that  the  sponsors  of  W.  P  A. 
projects  either  have  Included  this  work  In  a  project  submitted  by 
them  or  have  arranged  projects  in  such  a  manner  that  the  over- 
lapping of  the  projects  makes  It  possible  to  have  a  substantial 
amount  of  this  work  done  by  W  P  A,  employees  We  also  find 
that  in  proposing  projects,  little  or  no  attention  Is  given  to  the 
actual  unemployment  situation  or  the  types  of  workers  who  are 
actually  on  relief,  and  this  brings  about  a  situation  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  complaint,  Por  example,  a  project  Is  sub- 
mitted by  a  sponsor  which  Includes  work  which  comes  within  the 
scope  of  several  trades  which  have  a  very  low  percentage  of  imem- 
ployed.  and  very  few  persons  qualified  umler  the  relief  provlaions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (»r"  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  12.  1938 


RADIO   ADDRESS   OF   HON     .JOHN    W.    McCORMACK.   OP 

MASSACIIL  SETTS 


Mr.  CASEY  of  McissachuoeUs.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  recently  by  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  McCorm.xck: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  now  that  the  fight 
en  the  recrgani«\tlun  bill  is  ovor,  with  ihe  situation  that  followed 
the  Injection  of  false  i.ssups  and  mi.^mfprmaticn,  this  bill.  Its  merits, 
and  what  it  Bf:'Ught  to  accomplish  can  be  looked  at  from  a  rational, 
honest-minded  ajid  ccmmon-sefiSe  angle. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  its  only  purpose,  was  to  simplify 
and  Improve  th?  public  service,  to  bring  about  economy  and  effl- 
clency  in  government  For  ever  30  years  every  President  has  at- 
tempted to  bring  this  about. 

The  reorganizatKn  of  tiu-  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  in  the  interest  of  ail  of  our  people.  Certainly,  it  Is  in 
the  Interest  of  business  and  of  the  t£ixpayer.  And  yet,  in  this 
fight,  we  find  some  powerful  busmes.s  groups  opposing  a  bill  that 
heretofore  they  have  favored,  simply  because  they  are  opposed 
to  President  Roo.se velt  I  submit  that  such  persons  and  groups 
are  n'.)t  honest  In  ilieir  positicn,  I  want  you  to  particularly  note 
that  I  said  "some  powerful  business  groups  "  That  does  not  mean 
all  businessmen,  or  business  groups,  but  some — powerful  finan- 
cially—  who  seek  to  destroy  the  standing  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States.  Their  cpposiMon  to  this  bill — and  let  us  be  honest 
with  ourselves,  now  that  the  fight  is  over— is  because  they  are  op- 
posed to  Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

Do  not  deceive  ynv.rselves  on  what  Ls  going  on  In  Washington. 
This  is  the  battleground  for  all  of  the  forces  In  the  country  who 
are  determined  to  destroy,  if  they  can.  President  Roosevelt,  and 
some  of  these  forces,  small  m  number,  but  powerful  financially, 
will  stop  at  nothing.  Now  that  the  rcrganization  bill  is  out  of 
the  way.  they  are  .starting  thf:r  drive  avam.  trying  to  put  fear  Into 
the  minds  of  the  American  pt-ople  to  prevent  the  passage  of  further 
legislation  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  our  fellow  beings  and  Ameri- 
cans, the  unfortunate  victim.s  of  the  depression.  This  morning's 
Boston  Globe  carried  the  headline  ••RcK.s«'velt  foes  map  new  drive." 

The  same  forces  tried  to  own  or  control  the  late  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. They  could  not  do  so.  and  he  incurred  their  enmity.  Alive, 
he  was  vilified:  dead,  he  13  a  political  saint.  It  is  the  same  old 
story  over  agam;  trying  to  use  the  people  to  destroy  a  man 
who  is  flghtln?  their  battle;  one  who  ha.s  the  courage  to  resist 
the  attempts  of  these  powerful  financial  srroups  to  continue  their 
invisible  control  of  our  Oovernnient  Thrse  enemies  have  been 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  because  he  dared  to  fight  your  battle. 
The  power  that  th,vs^  groups  possess  is  the  money  that  they 
pofisess.  Money  can  produce  many  strant^e  results.  Its  Improper 
u.se  is  one  of  the  curses  of  manltind.  In  this  case  it  Is  being  spent 
to  create  uncertainty  and  :car,  yes.  if  possible,  hatred,  in  the 
minds  cf  the  very  people  for  whom  the  President  is  fighting  It 
has  happened  before  m  our  political  history.  It  is  happening  now. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  succeed  will  depend  upon  the  people  of  our 
country  awakening  to  a  r-'all/alion  of  Just  what  Is  happening. 

In  this  tight,  thcjse  powerful  hnanclal  groups  who  do  not  con- 
structively oppose,  but  who  seek  to  destroy,  know  no  limits  or 
decency  in  their  vicious  attacks.  All  that  persons  In  public  life, 
fighting  for  the  Interests  of  their  people,  can  rely  upon  Is  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  detect  the  real  motives  and  purposes  of 
those  who  seek  to  destroy.  The  reaction  to  this  attempt  is  already 
becoming  evident,  Tlie  people  are  commencing  to  understand.  No 
such  group  can  fool  the  people  all  of  the  lime. 

As  far  as  our  Republican  friends  In  the  Congress  are  concerned, 
I  can  briefly  sum  up  their  position.  They  are  simply  playing 
politics.  They  know  that  they  are  playing  politics,  and  In  private 
conversations  they  admit  it.  It  Is  amusing  to  witness  their  oppo- 
sition when  In  their  last  platform  they  favored  a  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  They  know  we  have 
around  133  departments  and  independent  bureaus  In  Washington, 
running  the  country.  They  know  that  bureaucracy  exists.  They 
know  that  if  bureaucracy  is  permitted  to  exist  It  will  ultimately 
destroy  any  government.  They  know  that  a  reorganization  la 
necessary.  They  know  that  about  6  years  ago  they  gave  to  former 
President  Hoover  greater  pxjwers  of  reorganization  than  the  recent 
bai  would  have  given  to  President  Rooseveit.    "Inconalatency"  m 
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the  minds  cf  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House,  "thou  art  a 

virtue  ■■ 

In  rrnclusion.  my  friends,  remember  this:  underlying  this  fight 
anl  others  that  will  coi:ie  is  the  desire  t^.d  attempt  of  the  reac- 
tionary forces  of  this  coiintry  to  again  obtain  their  invisible  con- 
trol of  cur  Govcrmnent.  They  are  trying  to  do  It  through  in- 
stilling fear  wherever  they  can.  based  upon  mtslnformat.on,  propa- 
ganda, anj-thing — through  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money — to  irHlucnce  your  vote  elong  the  lines  they  seek.  What 
they  deek  Is  tae  nomination  In  1940.  In  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  conventions,  of  a  reactionary  candidate  in  both  parties. 
some  one  of  whom  will  be  elected,  and  throiigh  his  submission  lo 
their  wishes  they  will  regain  their  Invisible  control  of  our  Govern- 
ment.    The   P^'publlcans  and  these  groups  are  allies. 

Now  that  we  can  view  the  recent  fight  from  the  angle  of  hlnd- 
thcught,  we  rcahze  that  the  Republicans,  for  political  purposes, 
and  certain  business  groups,  for  other  purposes,  banded  together, 
conveyed  to  the  country  misinformation  as  to  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  All  that  the  people  need  to  have  con- 
veyed to  them  Is  the  truth.  The  lessons  that  we  can  learn  from 
this  fight  can  be  useful  if  we  do  not  believe  all  kinds  of  propa- 
ganda that  we  will  be  subjected  to  in  the  future.  If  we  investi- 
gate, use  our  own  God-given  Judgment  and  do  not  let  others  do 
our  thinking  for  us. 
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OF  MASSACHUSETrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  12,  1038 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    ARTHUR  D.  HZALEY.  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  radio  address  of  Hon.  Arthur  D.  Healey,  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  eddress  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  particularly  my  con- 
stituents of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  on  this  highly 
publicized  question  of  reorganization  and  I  thank  the  sponscrs 
of  this  program  for  granting  me  and  my  colleagues  this  privilege. 

Let  me  clear  this  point  up  at  the  very  cutset:  That,  despite 
misrepresentations  widely  circulated,  the  bill  upon  which  we 
finally  voted  did  not  contain  any  language  which  even  by  the 
most  Imaginative  Interpretation  could  raise  any  question  of  Fed- 
eral Interference  with  education.  The  bill  originally  submitted 
merely  scught  to  transfer  the  OfBce  of  Education  from  the  Interior 
Department  to  a  proposed  department  of  welfare.  The  now  exlst- 
t:ng  omce  or  Education  Is  a  fact-finding  agency  which  compiles 
statistical  information  of  value  to  educational  authorities  and 
disseminates  the  same  This  bill  did  not  propose  to  add  a  single 
shred  to  th?  functions  this  agency  already  possesses.  However, 
the  provision  In  the  bill  alluding  to  education  aroused  some  fears 
and  the  House  wisely  struck  It  out  by  amendment.  So  no  one 
can  ever  again  truthfully  charge  that  this  bill  In  any  wav.  by 
any  construction.  Interfered  with  or  abridged  the  constitutional 
right  of  our  people  to  educate  their  children  as  they  see  fit. 

We  contend  that  no  question  of  any  surrender  of  powers  by  Con- 
gress was  Involved  in  the  bill  upon  which  we.  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepreaentaUves.  finally  voted.  The  bill  had  been  termed 
"a  dictator  bill"  by  the  high-power  propagandists.  And  these 
charges  were  repeated  by  many  of  the  same  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  who  In  1932  voted  for  even  greater  powers  to  President 
Hoover.  The  bill  that  we  voted  on  contained  this  safeguarding  pro- 
vision— that  any  Executive  order  of  the  President  murt  be  first 
submitted  to  Congress  and  remain  be/ore  It  for  60  days  while  the 
Congress  la  In  session  before  becoming  effective.  And  further,  I 
quote  from  section  407  of  the  amended  bill.  •Prorided  further.  That 
if  Congress,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  OO-day  pe-lod  shall,  by 
concurrent  resolution,  find  that  such  Executive  order,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  not  In  the  public  Interest,  such  Executive  order  shall, 
to  the  extent  of  such  finding,  not  become  effective."  In  simple 
language  this  meana  that  by  a  bare  ma)crlty  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  any  change  In  the  existing  statu  quo  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency  made  by  the  President  under  powers  contained  in 
the  bill  could  have  been  absolutely  prevented.  In  short,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  President  was  merely  made  the  agent  of  Con- 
gress to  organize,  consolidate,  and  coordinate  the  far-flung 
aprawled-out  Government  agencies  in  order  that  the  people  might 
be  better  served  by  their  Government.  And  Congress  retained  In 
Itself  the  final  and  conclusive  control  over  any  changes. 

Tbe  bill  contained  no  question  at  economic  or  political  phtloao- 
•Pb7<    Itpraented  to  the  HdUM  at  BiepnmD.tMlym  tbca*  lasues: 
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Whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  well -organized,  coordinated,  effi- 
cient Government,  and  whether  we  should  establish  a  sound  and 
up-to-date  sjstem  of  accounUng  for  the  dlsburs#>ment  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  Whether  or  not  the  people  who  have  been  comphiln- 
ing  for  over  40  years  about  the  complexities  and  red  tape  of 
bureaucracy  should  finally  be  given  the  efficiency  In  government 
to  *hlch  they  are  entitled  and  which,  over  a  span  of  decades,  four 
former  Presidents  have  asked  power  to  bring  about 

When  the  smoke  screen  of  propaganda  has  been  dispelled  by  the 
ligh'  of  truth.  I  am  sure  that  the  jxxjple  will  realize,  in  their  calm, 
cool,  and  dchberate  Judgment,  that  the  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure was  motivated  not  because  of  JustL^ble  cbjoctlons  to  Its 
merits  but  in  pursuance  of  a  premeditated  and  well-conceived  plan 
to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  In  their  Chief 
Executive  and  to  frustrate  the  further  enactment  of  liberal  and 
progressive  legislation. 


Three  Supreme  Court  Decisions:  One  Acknowl- 
edges Right  of  Congress  to  Regulate  Business; 
Two  Reaffirm  Freedom  of  Speech,  Press,  and 
Religion— Holding  Company,  New  Negrro  Alli- 
ance, and  Jehovah's  Witnesses  Cases 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdcy,  April  12.  1938 

HISTORT  SHATTERTNG  IMPORTANCE  OF  EECXNT  SUPEXMB  COt7«T  DECISTOlfS 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Supreme  Court  decisicna 
for  the  past  year  have  been  of  history-shattering  importance. 
The  whole  tenor  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  has  changed 
from  a  reactionary  \1ewpoint  of  protecting  the  concentra- 
tion of  big  property  interests  toward  the  viewpoint  of  protect- 
ing the  real  civil,  human,  and  property  rights  cf  the  ordinary 
American. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  "the  President  lost  his  Supreme 
Court  fight" — but  that  is  not  true.  The  fight  that  he  initi- 
ated for  more  Lberal  decisions,  for  dei:isicns  more  suited  to 
the  times  and.  to  some  extent,  to  public  opinion,  has  to  a 
large  degree  been  won. 

DECISIONS   INV0L\T:  t-ITEETT  ATfB    ECONOMIC   RICHTS 

Call  it  influence  of  public  opinion  or  'pressure."  call  it 
what  you  will — but  the  viewpoint  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
changed,  and  it  has  changed  for  the  better.  That  is  the 
reason  I  appreciate  the  initiation  of  the  fight  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  it  now  turns  cut  that  the  number  of  the  judges 
is  not  important. 

Three  extremely  Important  decisions  were  rendered  on 
March  28.  1938.  One  was  on  the  Holding  Company  case 
'Electric  Bond  L  Share  Co.)  and  the  other  two  on  civil  and 
religious  rights,  l)eing  the  New  Negro  ^dliance  and  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  cases. 

HOLDING   COMPAMT    CAS* — SCONOKIC  D'TTHS    OT   COMCKCSS 

I  will  take  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.  case  lirst.  To 
discuss  the  technicalities  would  not  be  interesting.  The 
Court  did  not  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  entire 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  but  it  lid  pass  on  the  right 
of  Congress  to  require  holding  companies  to  register,  and  also 
to  forbid  the  use  of  the  mails  to  holding  companies  who  did 
not  comply. 

The  Court  said: 

When  Congress  lays  down  a  valid  rule  i»  govern  those  engaged 
in  transactions  In  Interstate  commerce,  Cor..grefla  may  deny  to  those 
who  violate  the  rule  the  right  to  engage  la  such  traziaactlona. 

Further,  the  Court  said  that  when  Congress  lays  down 
a  valid  regulation  pertinent  to  the  uso  of  the  mails,  it  may 
withdraw  the  privilege  of  that  use  frcnn  those  who  dl«obey. 

The  important  point  in  this  case  Is  that  the  Congress  has 
had  reaffirmed  its  right  of  effective  regulation  of  Industry 
and  commerce,  and  of  its  duty  to  govern  to  the  people.  Fol- 
lowing this  line  of  reasoning,  and  btilieving  as  I  do  that 
every  man  is  entitled  to  a  Job.  the  powers  of  Congreii 
TeJT  wide  in  its  economic  duty  to  the  people. 
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Numerous  other  cmaes  could  be  mentioned,  all  rendered 
since  the  fl«ht  on  the  Suprene  Court;  among  them  the 
Pnizier-Lemke  Act.  held  conalituUonal.  which  they  had 
pr«  vlously  held  unconstltutlonj  1 ;  the  minimum-wage  case, 
also  previously  held  unconstlt  itlonal ;  also  the  T.  V.  A.. 
Wugner  Labor  Relatioiui  Act,  snd  many  others. 

But  let  me  proceed  with  the  other  two  decisions  handed 
down  the  same  day  as  the  Hdldlng  Company  case.    They 


cot  cemed  the  liberty  of  press. 


wa.k  about  the  streets  with  sigzs  and  placards,  or  in  the  act 


of   distributing   printed  matter 


as  a  whole,  these  two  cases  concern  the  whole  f\eld  of  human 


riKnrs     Inasmuch  as  Importan 
im  ludc  them  (or  those  who  carr 

JEMOVAH'a  WTTMWWBi   CASS- 

The  first  case  was  the  Jehoirah's  Witnesses  case,  known 
as  Alma  Lovell.  appellant,  agaiut  the  City  of  Qrimn,  Oa. 
Tht>  City  authorities  arrested  an  1  convicted  the  defendamt  foi 
dbtributlng  circulars  about  hi  r  religion  or  sect  she  wan 
sentenced  to  Imprl.wnment  for  ^0  days  In  default  of  payment 
of  a  flne  of  t&O. 

Since  similar  ordinances  esilat  all  over  the  country  In 
hundrrd.i  of  cities — all  of  thein  In  direct  violation  of  iho 
ConsiUuiion  of  the  United  Stales— I  insert  from  Iho  couii  e 
de*  islon.  the  whole  ordinance  o    OrlflBn.  Oa  : 

Hkt  1.  That  t4i«  practice  of  c  utrlbutUig,  either  by  hatui  nr 
oilerwiiw,  rtreuUra,  handbooks.  idwrtUlfig .  or  lit*nit\ir«'  cf  uny 
kli.d   whrth«r  aald  arttclM  ar«  beii:  |  dellvervd  free,  or  wtunhur  nanto 
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speech,  religion,  the  right  to 


to  advertise,    to  agltatt^ 


authorities  are  cited,  I  will 
to  make  the  study. 

or  p«au,  RsucioN 


ar<  bring  Mild.  wiUiin  the  limit*  o: 
Ob  ainuig  written  parmiaalon  from 
Or  Sn    luch  practice  Khali  be  da 


the  city  of  Orimn.  without   inxt 

th*  city  manager  of  the  city  o( 

ned  a  nuls&uc«.  and  puaiithable 


M  an  offense  sffalnat  th«  city  of  (trlffln. 

Hcc   2.  The  chiaf  of  pollcfl  of  tl«  city  of  OrlfTln  and  tha  police 
force  of   the   c  ty   of  Orlffln   are   l«r«by  required   and   directed  to 


■uppreaa  the  uone  and   to  abate 
th<>  nrat  section  of  this  ordinance 


TliUkTWt 


The  Georgia  courts  held  the 
entirely  constitutional. 
KmaaooM  or  arsacH  CAjrwor 
When  the  case  reached  the 
Court  held  the  ordinance  absolutely 
a  strong  opinion  by  Mr.  Chief 
other  things,  said  as  follows: 


uiy  aulsaiice   as   is  deacrtbed   m 


ordinance  and  the  conviction 


■T  »TAT«   oa   BXJBDI VISION 

Supreme  Court,  the  Supreme 

unconstitutional,  with 

Justice  Hughes,  and.  among 


freedon 


Yak 

I'tt 
Co 


Freedom  of  spMch  and 
t«c  ted  by   tha   first  anMndment 
an    among  the  fundamental 
arr   protected   by   the  fourteenth 
Btiite  action.     {Oitlow  ▼    Nev 
f    C«it/omt«,  388  U    8.  3M.  388 
fCn.  Orotitan  t.  American  Preaa 
Or*goH.  a09  U  8   SS3.  384.     See, 
Otoember  fl.   1937  ) 

It  U  also  well  settled  that  mu 
•vite  authority  conetltute  State 
hlblUoQ  of  the  ami'Ddinent.     ( 
Co .  a07  U  S  aO;  ffome  Ttlephoni 
V.  S.  978:  CHyaAofa  ^ommr  Co 


of   the  preaa.   which   are   pro- 

rom    Infringement   by   Congress. 

perfjnal   rights  and   liberties   which 

amend  nent    from    Inva.'flon    by 

1  U    S    652.  688;   Strtymbrrg 

•or  r    Minnesota.  383  U    8    6»7. 

,  287  U.  S.  233.  344;  De  Jongv  r 

a|K),  Palko  V.  Connecticut,  decided 


Then  the  Court  commtnted 
of  any  ordinance  which 
eulara.  handbooks,  advertlalng 
and  that  "literature"  was  a 


ST  Twa  Turr  fuvHMTio* 
Then  the  Court  lald:  "We 
IntaUd  on  lU  facs." 
And  proceeded : 

Whatever  the  motive  which  induced 
la  such  that  it  itrlkae  at  the  veiy 
tbe  presi  by  tubjeetuiff  i%  to  Uota(e 


Its  adoption,  Ita  character 
foundation  of  the  freedom  of 
and  eanaonhlp. 

Then,  concemlnf  the  hlstori  of  the  pr^s,  the  Covirt  said. 
In  the  foUowlnf  interesting  milnner: 

The  atruggto  foi  the  freedom  of 

aiilnat  the  power  of  the  llcenaor 
hn  Milton  directed  his  aaaault 
Otaireneed  PrlnUng."    And  the 
tiaUy  a  right  to  puMlah  "without 

S\.tbii!<hed  only  with  ona."     ( 
r  -edom  of  the  Preai.") 
WhiM  thia  freedom  from 
oaiuiol  be  rasardtd  aa  ashauatl4ff 
prrvrntlon  of  that  reelralnt  wae  a 
or  the  eonsututlonal  prorlalon 
U   8  iM,  482;  Near  v.  JftniMSots. 


slclpal  ordinances  adopted  under 

ictlon  and  are  within  the  pro- 

Rdijmond  ▼.  CH<oa0O  Union  Tnction 

A  TtUgnph  Co   v    Lou  An^eUa, 

▼.  Akrmi,  240  U  8  483  ) 


upon  the  extreme  broadness 

prohil^ted  the  distribution  of  "cir- 

or  literature  of  any  kind," 

wide  and  embracing  term. 

.  .  ucaitai  Atn  ccNaoasKir" 

think  that  the  onllnance  is 


the  prMs  waa  prtmarUy  directed 

It  waa  against  that  power  that 

4t  hla  "App-^al  for  the  Liberty  of 

lioerty  of  the  press  beeaaie  ini- 

i  UoenM  what  formerly  could  be 

WUtnrar.  "The  Struggle  for  tiie 


rMtralnt  upon  publication 

the  guaranty   of  liberty,  the 

Issrtinf  purpose  in  the  adoption 

rsee  Psftrraon  ▼    Colonido.  306 

283  U.  8.  arr,  713-716;  Orottean 


y     American    Press   Co..    297    XJ    8     233.    245.    246.)      Legislation    of 

t  ,''  typ«'  of  the  ortliiiance  in  (jut-stion  wi^uld  restore  the  system  of 
license  and  censorship  in  Us  baldest  form. 

LIBrUTT    or   rHESS    not    rONFINED    TO    NTWSPAFERS 

This  is  foUowed  by  probably  the  most  important  part  of 
the  decision  where  it  is  said  "that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
not  confined  to  newspapers  anrl  periodicals."'  This  is  impor- 
tant, because  many  very  poor  people  cannot  afford  to  own 
even  a  small  press,  costing  only  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
Others  can  only  purchase  printing  in  small  sums,  such  as 
handbills,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  circulars. 

TBU.\I<U1   PAINE    AND  THE    AMUIICAN    BXVOLUTTON 

There  are  other  lmpllc4itions  In  the  words  of  the  Court 
which  folio*;*,  on  which  I  wiU  comment: 

The  Ubrrty  of  the  pre."w  In  not  confined  to  newspapers  and  perl- 
<idiral«  It  nccrsMirily  embmcon  pamphlets  and  leaneta.  "nieno 
indeed  hRvr  bem  historic  wenpons  In  the  defense  of  liberty,  as 
lhe  pnmphlet)«  of  Thomas  Pninc  and  others  in  our  own  history 
uhundnntly  attest 

Ihc  prena  in  if-  hi.'<''>rir  cdnMoMtinn  rnmprehend.^  every  sort  of 
ji\jhlicntloii  vkhirh  iifTonU  h  vehicle  of  infornirttion  and  opinion. 
What  we  huve  hnd  recent  ixr.u>ion  to  sivy  with  re«[)eci  to  the  vitnl 
1mp<irfarue  of  protet'tit^kf  this  cMcntlal  liberty  from  every  sort  of 
liirrln«<  nu'nt  nc^d  nnt  he  repciiled  {^r-ar  v  .Wirifuvrota,  .ti^pro. 
(rnyt^fu'i  V  A'tifru-an  /'rcis  Co.  supra,  Df  Jong,'  \  Qrcgan  xui^ra. 
Sc"  ftlxo  Starr  v  lirush ,  IHft  App  Dlv  (N  Y  )  301,  Drarbttrv  Pub- 
/iv/HM(7  CO  V  rit-grraUl  271  F»-(l  479.  Kl  parte  Campbrll.  221  I»ftC. 
HaU,  Ci>ini/\liii  V  .siW.'i'd'i  10(1  N  J  L  12  Compare  PrtrpU-  r. 
.<r  "i.tfroMj;  73  Mich  im  Cit',  vf  Chii^a^i  v  Schults.  341  111  208; 
l'ri)pu-  V    Armrntrt>\it    118  CiUif    App    7t)l  ) 

It  will  be  noted  that  Thomas  Paine  and  others  In  our 
own  hi.story"  wen<  mmtioned  and  that  Thomas  Paine  was 
a  rcvoiutionar\  writer  before  the  American  Revolution.  He 
is  one  of  iho.ic  who  l-irlp(  d  bring  on  our  revolution  against 
England. 

Here  the  Court  back-tracks  the  Cnn.stltutlon.  in  the  actual 
belief  and  idefl  of  our  forefathers.  Our  forefathers  had  just 
cauise  of  revolution  agaln.si  England.  They  tried  to  obtain 
Justice  by  propaganda,  appeals,  and  petitions.  Not  obtaining 
justice,  they  were  forced  to  overt  acts. 

This  means  plainly  that  any  kind  of  expression,  written  or 
verbal,  can  be  made  by  any  human  being  in  the  United 
Slates.  Force,  violence,  or  overt  act  was  not  considered — 
since  all  overt  acts  are  covered  and  punishable  under  our 
statutes — but  the  right  of  the  most  unlimited  expression 
was  covered  in  the  references  to  "Thomas  Paine  and  others 
In  our  own  history." 

The  decision  concludes  as  follows: 

Tlie  ordinance  cannot  be  unved  because  It  relat**8  to  distribution 
and  not  to  publication  '•Lit>erty  of  circulating  Is  aa  essential  to 
that  freedom  as  liberty  of  publiahlnR.  Indeed,  without  the  circula- 
tion, the  publication  would  be  of  little  value  "  {Ex  parte  Jackson, 
M  U  8.  727,  733  )  The  lloen-ne  tiix  in  Oroejean  against  American 
Press  Company  supra,  was  held  Invalid  because  of  Its  direct 
tendency  to  restrict  circulation. 

Aa  the  ordinance  is  void  on  Its  face.  It  was  not  nececaary  for 
appellant  to  s««k  h  permit  under  It  She  was  entitled  to  contest 
Its  validity  in  answer  to  the  charge  against  her.  (S'nU^  v,  Cahoon, 
383   U.  8.  ft&3,  503  ) 

roaare  oht  "ism"  and  totj  cak  rosBiB  all  "iims" 
Alma  Lovell  wa.1  a  member  of  a  small  religious  organiza- 
tion or  sect,  the  Jehovah  s  Witnesses,  which  from  the  view- 
point of  wealth  and  power  has  no  influence  whatever  In 
this  country.  That  is  worth  remembering,  because  if  perse- 
cution of  one  religious  organlrjiUon  is  permitted  It  will  apply 
to  any  other  religious  organization  or  church, 

Considering  human  nature  what  it  Is — and  thinking  about 
some  happenings  in  the  past  few  years— If  religious  liberties 
are  not  vigorously  protected  by  the  State,  democratic  gov- 
ernment might  well  be  destroyed,  finding  in  Its  place  either 
anarchy  or  absolutism.  If  one  "ism"  In  the  sense  of  views 
and  civil  rights,  can  be  persecuted,  then  any  other  "ism" 
may  share  the  same  fate.  Therefore,  even  from  a  semsh 
viewpoint,  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  the  persecuted,  the 
religious  and  racial  mmorities.  should  be  scrupulously 
protected. 

noaom    caw    PTCIUT — WHT    not    UCXICAN-AMniCAN    oi    aht    othes 

MiNORrrr'' 

The  other  case,  which  might  be  considered  In  connection 
with  the  foregoing,  is  the  New  Negro  Alliance  against  Sani- 
tary Grocery  Co.,  Inc.    This  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr, 
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Justice  Floberts,  known  far  and  wide  as  the  man  who  held 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  unconsUtutional,  and  or- 
dinarily Is  one  of  the  most  conservative  men  of  the  Court. 

This  concerned  a  case  where  Negroes  were  enjoined  from 
picketing  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  had  never  had  jobs  with  the  store  they  were 
picketing,  but  were  attempting  to  obtain  such  work.  It  was 
not  v;hat  Is  usually  knoum  as  a  strike. 

The  Negroes  walked  the  sidewalks  and  the  streets  around 
the  stores  of  the  grocery  company  with  signs  like  this: 

•Do  Tnur  Part!  Buy  Where  Tou  Can  Work!  No  Negroes  Em- 
ployed Here!" 

These  people  were  attempting  to  force  a  policy  on  the 
stores  to  employ  Negro  clerks.  It  is  true  that  the  act  con- 
cerns the  Norrls-LaOuardia  Act,  but  from  any  viewpoint  it  is 
important  because  the  case  involved  a  racial  minority,  and 
that  issue  was  brought  in  by  the  grocery  company, 

RACX,    RELtGIOTTI  ISLXirS.   NSCUSmr   TO   BS   raiB 

In  my  own  district,  as  In  other  districts,  racial  minorities 
have  been  persecuted.  American  clUtens.  of  Mexican  ex- 
traction, have  been  banged  over  the  head  and  put  In  Jail  for 
having  placards,  and  picketing. 

This  particular  case  of  the  New  Negro  Alliance  shows  the 
right  of  Negroes  to  picket,  spedflcally  when  they  had  no  Jobs 
at  all  and  there  was  no  strike.  This  is  of  great  Importance 
because  some  Judges,  in  order  to  evade  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens,  have  conveniently  held  "no  strike  exists." 
and  therefore  the  workers  could  not  picket,  I.  e.,  walk  down 
the  streets,  or  have  the  right  of  freedom  of  press  and  speech. 

The  Court  said: 

The  deaire  for  fair  and  equitable  conditions  of  employment  on 
the  part  of  persona  of  any  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  and  the  re- 
moval of  discriminations  against  them  by  reason  of  their  race  or 
religious  beliefs  Is  quite  aa  important  to  those  concerned  as  fairness 
and  equity  In  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  can  be  to  trade 
or  craft  unions  or  any  form  of  labor  organlaatlon  or  association. 

And  further: 

Race  discrimination  by  an  employer  may  reasonably  be  deemed 
more  unfair  and  less  excusable  than  discrimination  against  workers 
on  the  ground  of  union  allUlatlon. 

GOOD    DICISIONS    BY    8TTPBZMI   COUBT   I>0   WOT    SOLVB    BKLV-COVEBNMENT; 

Dirrr  or  congbkss 

To  sum  up.  It  Will  be  noted  that  the  Court  affirmed  the 
right  of  Congress  in  matters  of  economic  and  business  regu- 
lation, and  upheld  religious  and  clvU.  that  is  the  whole  vast 
wide  range  of  human,  rights.  Especially  Important  is  the 
fact  that  the  Georgia  case  was  an  unconstitutional  act  by  a 
State,  through  the  instrimientallty  of  a  city,  and  the  other 
by  a  lower  Judge. 

All  this  Is  Important  to  know  because  Congress  In  no  way 
violated  any  constitutional  rights,  and  In  the  strict  terms 
of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  from  the  liberty 
viewpoint.  Congress  has  practically  never  done  so. 

Important  as  these  cases  are,  it  does  not  solve  self-govern- 
ment. As  for  the  Supreme  Court,  it  merely  means  that  the 
Justices  did  their  duty,  and  are  taking  their  feet  off  the  necks 
of  the  American  people. 

But  they  cannot  legislate.  The  duty  to  legislate  Is  with 
Congress,  and  that  is  the  duty  Congress  should  follow. 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  ApHl  12.  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.   HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER,  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA.   APRIL   10.    l»3a 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
radio  address  made  by  me  on  April  10: 


Today  I  shall  attempt  to  present  a  calra.  dispassionate  discussion 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

A5  you  know,  that  extraordinary  governmenUl  establishment  Is 
portly  to  be  Investigated  by  a  Joint  oommlttee  of  the  United 
btates  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Inveetlga- 
tlon  was  votpd  by  both  Houses  of  Congit'a  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
the  Authority's  oTtratlon  throughout  the  last  6  years  It  fol- 
lowed President  Roosevelt  s  dlamlsaal  of  Chairman  Arthur  EL 
Morgan  after  he  stubbornly  refused  to  present  facU.  If  any  upon 
which  he  based  his  grave  charges  of  dLihonesty  and  want  of  In- 
U'gTlty  against  his  two  fellow  directors  cf  the  Authority  Harcourt 
A.  Morgan  and  David  B.  LUlenthai. 

Chairman  Arthur  Morgan  monoionoufly  repeated  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  Bsw  rtlon  that  he  would  answer  questions  only  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress 

Under  the  circumstances  of  Chalrmar,  Morgan's  unprecedented 
attitude  before  the  head  of  the  Nation,  there  waa  nothing  left 
for  the  Prosldent  to  do  but  to  dismiss  hlni.  Similarly,  there  was 
nothing  for  Congress  to  do  but  to  vote  the  investigation  which 
It  promptly  did.  This  action  was  called  for,  In  Justice  not  only 
to  Clmlrnian  Morgan  but  to  Mr.  Harcourt  Morgan  and  Mr  LIU- 
euthul. 

Vice  President  Garner  and  Speaker  of  uhe  House  Bankhbab  hate 
appointed  the  mcmben  of  the  Joint  oommlitec.  and  It  Is  widely 
expected  that  they  wlU  do  a  thorough  Jjb.  The  perKinnel  of  the 
ccmmlttee  represenU  both  major  political  piu-llea,  and  an  tm- 
blaaed  uirlng  of  the  Authority's  dlfflcul:lea  and  probleuu  ahould 
enaue. 

Any  dlHcusslon  of  the  Tennpsaoe  Valley  Authority  must  Include  a 
review  of  Its  objectives.  It  is  a  natloniJ  project  of  conservation 
lu  far-reaching  program  was  defined  by  Congreaa  in  the  act  creat^ 
ing  It.  as  follows : 

1  To  develop  a  navigable  channel  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
neaaee  River  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  to  Knox\llle,  Tcnn.,  a  dlsunce  of 
about  660  miles,  to  permit  the  use  of  bohte  with  a  S-foot  draft  aU 
year  round. 

a.  To  construct  a  series  of  dams  for  Mood  prevention,  not  only 
in  the  Tennepsee  Valley  but  which  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
lu  the  lower  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Mlaslsslppt  as  well. 

3  To  develop  new,  better,  and  cheaptr  forms  of  plant  food  or 
fertilizer  at  the  wartime  Muscle  Shoals  plants. 

4.  To  carry  on  research  dcmonstratloJM  that  may  be  properly 
and  bcneflclBlly  applied  to  other  sections  of  the  country.     *^    "^    ' 

5.  To  maintain  certain  Government  properties  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  In  condition  for  emergency  use  In  case  of  war. 

6.  To  sell  the  surplus  power  generate*!  at  its  dams,  and  In  ao 
doing  to  sec  that  the  benefit  of  low  rates  goea  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  provision,  navigation,  will  open  new 
markets  to  the  asricultural  and  industrlel  InteresU  of  a  great  part 
of  the  NaUon.  Not  only  the  Tennessee  Valley,  rich  In  raw  rna- 
tcrlals,  but  other  areas  will  be  greatly  ber-ented,  and  there  Is  agree- 
ment as  to  the  wisdom  of  creatine^  this  ciavlgable  channel. 

There  Is  also  agreement  thot  point  3  Is  a  worthy  national  objec- 
tive. No  one  begrudges  the  protection  given  by  the  dams  to  thcwe 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who  have  lived  for  ao  many  years  In  the 
harrowing  fear  of  repeated  floods  cauilng  human  Buffering,  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  a  terrific  expense  to  the  entire  country. 

Tlio  third  point  mentioned,  the  fertilizer  program,  haa  already 
made  a  mighty  contribution  to  the  wellare  of  the  enure  Nation. 
There  has  been  developed  a  concentriited  phosphate  fertlliaer 
that  conuins  from  60  to  70  percent  of  plant  food.  Thla  la  of 
vital  ImporUnce  to  our  farmers;  and  la  Important  to  ua  who  live 
In  the  cities,  whether  we  fully  appreclte  It  or  not.  Phoapliaie  la 
the  alngle  element  without  which  our  land  cannot  continue  to 
feed  our  population.  The  time  has  piusaed  when  city  dwellers 
can  be  Indifferent  to  the  problem  of  aoU  exhauaUon.  No  country 
can  survive,  let  alone  advance,  unleaa  the  fertUlty  of  Ita  aoU  la 
conaerved.  and  renewed.  It  may  aurprlae  you  to  know  that  a  great 
area  of  our  farmland  haa  already  been  destroyed  beyond  recovery. 
But  there  remains  a  vast  acreage  which  can  be  aaved.  The  prod- 
uct mentioned  la  now  being  applied  to  the  aoll  in  35  Btalea. 
There  la  not  a  single  one  of  ua.  who  wUI  not  benefit  when  lt« 
uae  becomea  unlveraal  on  our  farmlands— for  we  must  remember 
that  the  conservation  of  land  la  essential  to  the  aecurlty  of  all. 
to  our  children,  and  to  aucceedlng  genentlona. 

In  research  demonstration*,  the  fouJth  point,  many  atudle* 
have  been  made  which  promlae  to  reach  mal  economic  Importance. 
One  of  these  nuiy  give  to  the  region  a  new  and  important  Indua- 
try,  that  of  manufacturUig  pottery  and  dlahea  equal  to  any  that 
can  be  imported. 

None  of  theae  elemenU  of  the  T.  V.  A  '■  program  hare  encoun- 
tered any  aerloua  criticism.  There  is  pretty  general  agreement  that 
the  navigation,  the  flood  control,  the  fertlliaer.  the  reaearch  and 
demonetratlon,  and  the  mUltory  portion*  of  the  program,  combine 
to  form  the  most  oxtenalve  effort  ever  undertaJcen  to  oonaerve  our 
national  wealth  and  resources. 

Where  the  T,  V,  A.  haa  come  In  for  crltlclam  la  In  the  featiuwa 
of  the  program  which  Involve  the  production  and  aale  of  elec- 
trlclty.  It  waa  to  be  expected  that  utllltloa  would  move  against 
thli  threat  to  their  domain.  The  extent  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment ahould  enter  the  bualnea*  of  selling  electricity  to  the  con- 
Bumer  haa  for  many  years  been  a  lubjoct  of  debate. 

It  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  thl*  acore  which  split  the 
membera  of  the  Authority  Board  Into  two  quarreling  camps,  with 
Chairman  Morgan  on  one  side  and  Meaars.  Harcourt  Morgan  and 
LUlenthai  on  the  other. 
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IMS  TOUA 


ajv 


C« 


rtBiK* 


an  1 
■vrp 


Mfi 


n#«"      H«'  ron»truct*<l   the  damn  ol 
tnct    III    Ohlu    roilowlnc    the    d 
kwphy    with  rMp«ct  U)  the 
ntcipp*.   M  shown  by  bl«  action  In 
darui  uf  that  district  bearing  the 
uael  for  power  development      We 
inn    that    he    la  un*ltcrably   oppoaefl 
pc^er  induatry. 

On   the   other    hand     Ur 
UbinU  mfmber  of  a  Public  Utility 
maka  in  the  rPKtiUllon  of  power 
•at      He  poMwed  no  blaa  with 
df^fllopment  of  electric  power  for 

I'lifh  of  the  vMt  dams  built  by 
wa.inf  enormous  electric&l  power 

Now  TV    A.  la  directed  by  the 
pov/iT  primarily  for  the  Amy  for 
bu     It   u  alao  directed   to  market 
developed  tnd  to  give  preference  to 
tlo  m  of  farmeri.  and  to  make  cert4l 
li»    erved  at  ralea  which  are  fair 
an    now  being  served  with   thla 
en  ered  into  by  the  Authority  with 

The  tale  of  power  by  the  T    V 
po  ition  of  competing  with  the  utl 
cU'd  where  the  utUlliea  were  forced 
ih-     influence    of    the    Authority's 
throughout  the  Nation 

This  is  why  the  utilities  are  flgh^l 

The  T   V   A   has  been  fought  In 
cause  of  tla  power  program      It 
bent  upon  killing  the  entire  proje^ 
do  naln  they  have  held  so  long 
p)e:-tinent  to  recall  that  the 
cfce  in  which  It  has  been  involved 

The  first  attempt  of  the  utllltlei 
T.  V    A   power  at  their  own  price 
co:u»umer  and   the   housewife   wou)d 
f  ai  led. 

!t  was  Chairman  Arthur  Morgar 
with  Mr    Wendell   L.  Wlllkle.  heat 
Ocmmonwealth   *   Southern   Powei 
th  kt  company's  competing  operatic  n 
m  .de   pledges  to  Chairman   Morgap 
directors  later   kicked   out   the   wl 
CI  airman  Morgan,  seemingly  with 
former  Insull   utility  e«ecutlv« 
M-    Ullenthal  to  aeveraly  criticise 

Chairman  Morgan's  charges 
rsfuc      He  principally  has  cited 
Bi  BBT  of  Tinneasee  to  collect  a 
for  marble  which  was  oonred  wit 
the  T    V    A    dama     Thla  claim 
«t«-thleaa  and  Chairman  Morgan 
dtitictor*  were,  at  on*   tlm* 
aeaator  Bhuit. 

rhls  indlcatM  th«  complulty 
groaakwal  committee  will  tackl* 

In   the   meantime,   fortunately, 
T   V    A.  will  go  on  without 
at  the  top,  T    V    A    has  functlonhl 

Mow.  what  I  would  like  to  see 
pi  ah.  and  what  I  intend  to  urge 
Kitial  acquaintance.  Is; 

nrst.  Tliey  should  determine  If 
OB  the  part  of  any  T  V.  A.  pcraoni^l 
ux  likely      All  rwpondble  writers 
dltn'enoe  between  Tsapot  Dome 

Second.  They  should  eetahllsh 
bt4n  too  fnezuU7  *^^  ^«  utUltlea ; 
Mivfan  and  Ullenthal  have  been 

Third.  They  should  delve  deepi] 
utilltlea  which  may  have  been 
to  cripple  or  destroy  the  T.  V   A. 
at  Ooofteea.  axxl  any  attempted 
deeply  explored. 

In  thla.  the  oommlttee  will  need 
lni{  peraonneL    This  inTcstlgatlon 
changed   their  ntethods.     It   can 
believe  they  c»n  work,  with  re^ar^ 
m  inner  as  they  once  did.  when  It 
tfticted  a  rampJUgn  Ua  KhooU  and 
ship  of  power. 

It  can  show  whether  the  utility 
their  bouses  in  order  eo  as  to  be 
graslnnal  committee. 

In   short,   a  good    Investigating 
Aiaexteain    worker   and    hotiaewlfe, 
ability  at  the  tndindual  members 
nut  the  public  will  sooa  get  the 


distinguished  career  as  an  engl- 
the  Miami   Oonaervanry   Dis- 
Dayton    flood.     His    phi- 
Ooveitiment's  selling  power   to  con- 
having  tablets  placed  on  the 
egend  that  they  will  never  be 
.  therefore,  justified  m  bellev- 
to  public  ownership    in   the 


Ullenthal    rose    to    prominence    an    a 

)mmlasion  which  set  new  hiRh 

companies  In  the  public  tntrr- 

t  to  the  use  of  dams  for  the 

to  homes  and  factorlan 

,he  T.  V    A.  is  capable  of  gen> 
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o'  the  problem  which  th«  Con- 


aid 


deo^ned. 


kct  of  Congress  to  develop  this 

ini?  the  Oovemmont  loitn. 

the  surplus  amounts  of  power 

cities  and  towns  and  or^anlza- 

n  that  the  ultimate  consumer 

low      Eighteen  municipalities 

lus  and  contracts  have  been 

eight  more 

to  consumers  places  It  In  the 

llty  lnter<»flts      Instances  can  be 

to  reduce  their  rate*      Thua 

power    program    Is    being    felt 

ng  the  T  V   A 

he  courts,  and  In  Con(?Te«s,  be- 

ms  as  though  the  utilities  are 

If  necessary,  to  preserve  the 

Itowever.  at   this  point,  It  seems 

Authority  has  won  every  major  court 

was  to  buy  all  of  the  surplus 

Under  t^ils  plan,  of  course,  the 

get  no  break.     The  attempt 

who  entered  Into  negottotlons 

of  that  vast   utility  company. 

with   the   view   of   purchasing 

s      It  Is  said  that  Mr    WUlkie 

which  the  utility's  board  of 

iidow      This,   and   the   fact   that 

the  best  Intentions,  engaged  a 

Mr    Harcourt  Morgan  and 

im. 

his  colleagues  are  somewhat 

1  he  attempt  of  Senator  Okokoi 

sum  from  the  Oovertiment 

the  water  falling  from  one  of 

now  been  Judicially  declared 

las  implied  that  the  other  two 

to  make  a  settlement  with 


the  routine   operations   of   the 

Underneath  the  trouble 

Ith  unusual  smoothness 

committee  of  Congress  accom- 

vlpon  thaw  members  in  my  per- 


there  has  been  any  dishonesty 

This  Lb  generally  considered 

have   clearly   distinguished  the 

T.  V.  A. 

^rhether  Chairman  Morgan  has 

and  whether  Messrs.  Harcourt 

too  stem  with  them. 

into  every  activity  of  private 

or  actuated  by  mctlvea, 

rhe  T.  V.  A.  represents  the  will 

frjBtratlon  of  Its  alma  should  be 


at  lt«  command  able  Inveetlgat- 

reveal  whether  utUltleB  have 

ieU    whether  the   utilities   still 

to  the  T.  V.  A.,  in  the  same 

was  proved  that  they  had  coq- 

ooUflges  against  public  owner* 


financiers  have  sufficiently  put 
'rilling  to  face,  unafraid,  a  con- 
job  wUl  mean  much  to  the 
and  the  high  character  and 
r  the  oosnmlttee  la  a  g\i«rantee 
tHie  facts  ahosit  T.  Y.  ▲. 


Effect  of  W.  P.  A.  Policies  on  Workmen  in  Building 
and  Construction  Trades 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 


REMARKS 


HON.  VIRGINIA  E.  JENCKES 

UK   INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  RErRKSENTATIVES 
I  Tui!>cUiv.  April  12.  1938 

Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana  Mr  Speaker,  I  desire  to  Invite 
the  att*'ntlon  of  this  House  of  Representatives  to  a  situation 
H'hich  afreets  the  conMltucnts  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

I  refer  to  the  efTerts  on  the  building  and  construction 
iradosworkers  cau.sed  by  the  operation  of  the  Works  Progress 
.\dmini.stration  under  its  pre.>;ent  policy. 

I  desire  to  read  into  the  Record  a  statement  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  a  committee  of  labor  leaders  representing 
'-he  American  Federation  of  Labor  sind  its  affiliated  organiza- 
■ioas  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

This  committee  has  held  a  number  of  conferences  with  the 
high  officials  of  the  W,  P.  A.  protesting  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  none  raftsmen  in  the  work  which  should  be  given 
to  craft.smen.  In  this  manner  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  and 
unskilled  laborers  are  being  dragged  down  to  low  levels 
through  the  policy  of  the  W.  P.  A. 

This  is  an  outstanding  conflict  between  two  lines  of  effort 
directed  toward  recovery. 

One  line  is  b^-ing  directed  by  social  workers  who  are  trained 
m  »?iving  away  other  people's  money. 

This  group  sincerely  bt-lievcs  that  as  long  as  money  lasts  it 
should  bt;  doled  out  in  order  that  workers  might  receive  imme- 
diate employment  at  some  .sort  of  wages,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  a  living  wage  or  a  wage  upi)n  which  humans  can  barely 
exist. 

The  other  group,  who  are  industrialists,  such  as  craftsmen, 
union  labor  leaders,  and  the  manufacturers,  are  trained  to 
create  wealth,  to  create  jobs  which  pay  a  wage  commensurate 
with  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United  Stales,  a  wage  which 
will  provide  buying  power 

The  industnalisi.s  desire  to  take  the  unemployed  off  the 
pauper,  charity,  and  relief  rnli.s  of  the  cities,  counties.  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government  and  place  them  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  industry,  thereby  relieving  the  taxpayer  of  an  unbearable 
financial  burden. 

During  the  depr^'ssion  crisis  the  social  worker  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  the  American  people,  and  the  American 
people  should  be  grateful. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  social  worker  should 
cooperate  with  industrialists,  labor  leaders,  who  are  trained 
to  create  Jobs  and  create  wealth,  in  order  that  our  workers 
may  tigaln  regain  their  self-respect  by  earning  a  living  In 
accordance  with  American  standards  of  wages. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  labor  leaders  in  every 
State  In  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  pre- 
sent this  subject  to  the  labor  leaders  of  the  various  States  in 
order  that  they  might  make  a  sincere  study  and  cooperate 
with  the  President  and  his  administration,  as  well  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  the 
Congress, 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  American  people  under  most  trying  circum- 
stances. The  time  has  now  come  when  all  relief  agencies 
should  begin  to  think  of  returning  all  of  our  unem^ployed 
to  permanent  Jobs  rather  than  be  a  continued  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  by  permanently  keeping  our  unemployed  on  a 
relief  basis. 

The  committee  of  labor  leaders  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
was  composed  of  Mr.  Carl  Mullen,  president,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  of  Irwilana,  Hammond,  Ind.;  Mr.  Adolph 
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Prlti.  secretary.  American  Federation  of  Uibor  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.;  J.  J.  Prendergast,  South  Bend.  Ind.;  Mr. 
Charles  Kern,  president.  Indiana  State  Building  Trades, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Mr.  Vergil  Morris,  international  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Hodcarrlers  and  Common 
Laborers  Union  of  America.  Terre  Haute.  Ind.;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Etchlson.  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mr.  Richard  Volmerding,  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.;  Mr.  Chester  Klser,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  Mr.  T.  J. 
Cavanaugh,  Lafayette.  Ind.;  Mr.  Dave  Lewis,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;  Mr.  Oeorge  Eberle,  president,  Indiana  State  Labor 
Council,  Hammond,  Ind.;  Mr.  Henry  Oabler,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Indiana  State  Building  Trades.  Hammond.  Ind. 

The  following  statement  was  authorized  by  this  group  and 
was  presented  to  the  high  officials  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C: 

A  review  of  the  effect*  on  the  building  and  construction  trades 
workmen  caused  by  the  operation  of  W.  P.  A.  under  its  present 
policy,  with  recommendaiiona  intended  to  eliminate  the  evil 
effects  thereof  in  the  future. 

The  construction  industry  apparently  offered  the  most  readily 
available  opportunities  and  poesibUlUes  for  made- work  programs, 
and  therefore  has  been  the  chief  center  around  which  C.  W.  A., 
F.  E.  R.  A.,  P.  W.  A.,  and  W.  P.  A.  programs  were  established. 

Now  that  the  P.  W.  A.  is  being  discontinued  and  W.  P.  A.  Is 
being  expanded  and  extended  further  into  the  industry  as  the 
means  of  absorbing  increasing  numbers  of  relief  recipients.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  must  give  most  careful  consideration  to  the 
effects  that  It  will  have,  temporary  and  permanent,  on  the  in- 
dustry, and  whether  or  not  it  can  In  fairness  be  considered  as  a 
proper  and  desirable  work  program. 

While  It  may  be  said  that  W.  P.  A.  does  offer  a  more  desirable 
method  of  giving  aid  to  persons  In  need  of  relief  than  does  direct 
relief.  It  does  not  and  cannot  solve  the  unemployment  problem, 
and  If  It  Is  continued  on  Its  present  basis  It  will  create  a  far  more 
serious  condition  than  we  now  have,  the  effects  of  which  will, 
during  years  to  come,  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  building  and 
construction  Industry. 

We  believe  the  discontinuance  of  P.  W.  A.  was  a  grave  mistake, 
as  this  program  offered  an  opportunity  for  work  whlcii  was  neces- 
sary to  be  dene  under  the  normal  conditions  of  the  constructlor* 
Industry  and  allowed  persons  who  were  not  as  yet  relief  recipi- 
ents an  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  meet  their  obllgd- 
tlons.  among  which  oftentimes  was  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
city,  county,  and  State  in  which  they  were  cltiaens.  Thla  is  an 
all-Important  point,  as  It  is  absolutely  neceasary  that  any  govern- 
ment bo  able  to  collect  taxes  or  they  wUl  not  be  able  to  supply 
relief  of  any  kind  to  citizens  who  have  become  dependent  upon 
the  Oovernment  for  relief. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  a  work  program  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  all  resources  accumulated  in  a  lifetime  of  work  In  the 
form  of  a  small  homestead  or  life  insurance  be  liquidated  before 
the  Oovernment  will  provide  a  work  opportimity  is  doomed  to 
failure,  as  It  Is  basically  unsound,  and  it  la  creating  a  Nation  of 
paupers  by  placing  a  premium  on  pauperism  and  discouraging 
people  who  have  been  subetantial  elticens  and  taxpayers  in  their 
respective  commimltiea. 

Insofar  as  correcting  any  of  the  existing  economic  conditions  Is 
concerned,  W,  P.  A.  haa  very  Uttle  value,  as  it  provides  the  workers 
with  only  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  with  which  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  pay  any  debts  or 
to  acctmiulate  any  reserve  or  to  purchase  any  commodities  other 
than  absolutely  necessities  of  life  not  even,  m  many  cases,  permit- 
ting the  purchase  of  food,  shelter,  fuel,  and  clothes  in  necessary 
amounts. 

We  believe  P.  W.  A.  shoiild  be  reestablished  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  people  who  are  not  relief  recipients  and  are  in  need  of  em- 
ployment opporttinltles,  and  we  beUeve  the  abuses  of  the  purpose 
of  W.  P.  A.  should  be  corrected  immediately,  and  for  this  reason 
we  cite  the  following  outline  of  our  views  covering  W.  P.  A.  and 
Its  purpose  and  our  findings  on  its  present  effects. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  Is  an  agency  set  up  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  opportunity  for 
persons  unemployed  and  In  need  of  relief. 

It  was  set  up  as  an  emergency  meastire  with  certain  definite 
purposes  to  accomplish,  and  was  not  Intended  to  interfere  with 
the  work  opportunities  of  persotu  who  were  steadily  employed  by 
Oovernment  bodies,  or  to  lessen  work  opportunities  of  persons 
who  were  not  relief  recipients. 

These  conclusions  are  reached  by  reading  the  administrative 
orders  under  which  the  program  is  being  carried  out.  also  the 
explanations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  his  aims  in 
proposing  this  work-relief  program,  and  it  is  apparent  that  there 
was  no  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Oovernment  to  have  W.  P.  A. 
create  a  condition  which  would  prove  detrimental  to  any  of  the 
workers  of  the  Nation. 

We  find,  however,  in  some  areas  these  alma  and  purposes  are 
not  being  carried  out  fUUy,  and  that  conditions  now  exist  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  workers  engaged  in 


the  industries  affected  by  W.  P.  A.  and  ^«l  therefore  must  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  tbess  vlolatlans  which  we  believe  are 
not  In  accord  with  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  the  Oovernment. 

We  find  that  in  some  cases  work  whl-A  was  normally  done  by 
regular  employees  of  various  departments  of  the  city  and  county  is 
now  not  being  provided  for  in  the  yearly  budget  of  these  dtpart- 
menU.  with  the  result  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  these  former  employeett.  and  as  a  result  they  aro 
now  either  totally  unemployed  or  on  a  part-time  basla 

We  find  In  many  of  these  cases  that  the  sponsors  of  W.  P.  A. 
project*  either  have  Included  this  work  m  a  project  submitted  by 
them  or  have  arranged  proJecU  In  such  a  manner  that  the  over- 
lapping  of  the  projects  makes  It  poaalt:>le  to  have  a  subsUnttai 
amount  of  this  work  done  by  W.  P.  A.  employees.  We  also  find  that 
in  proposing  projects  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the  actual 
unemployment  situation  or  the  types  of  workers  who  are  actually 
on  relief,  and  this  brings  about  a  situation  which  Is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  complaint.  For  example,  a  project  is  submitted 
by  a  sponsor  which  Includes  work  which  comes  within  the  scope  of 
several  trades  which  have  a  very  low  percentage  of  unemployed 
and  very  few  persons  qualified  under  the  relief  provision*. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  project  has  been  approved  and  It  is 
ready  to  proceed,  and  we  find  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  avaU- 
able,  and  we  also  find  some  akUled  mechanics  available;  however, 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  either  qualified  building  laborers  or 
mechanics  to  complete  the  project  at  a  time  deelrable  to  the 
sponsor.  In  cases  of  this  kind  we  find  It  comnion  practice  to  use 
persons  who  are  not  skUled  and  who  have  not  become  qualified  by 
experience  or  learned  a  trade  or  who  have  never  ordlnarUy  been 
employed  in  the  Industry, 

This  Is  a  condiilcn  that  is  brought  about  by  sponsors  whose 
chief  aim  Is  not  to  assist  in  extending  relief,  but  to  have  work  done 
by  the  use  of  Government  funds  and  not  use  W.  P.  A.  in  the  manner 
It  was  Intended  to  be  used. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  an  administrative  order 
be  Issued  at  once  preventing  the  curtailment  of  work  opportimity 
of  regular  employees  through  the  use  of  W,  P.  A.  worker*  by 
sponsors  on  work  formerly  done  by  such  employees. 

That  strict  enforcement  be  compeUiid  of  the  administrative 
order  dealing  with  "properly  qualified  persons"  whlc*  is  at 
preeent  being  ignored,  and  that  all  persoxi*  who  are  not  qualified 
by  experience  and  training  as  construction  mechanics  or  laborei-s 
be  Immediately  reclassified  and  reaaai«:ned  to  work  for  which  they 
are  qualified. 

ThHt  W.  P.  A.  serve  In  the  manner  we  bellevs  It  was  Intended 
should  at  the  time  it  was  created,  and  not  be  permitted  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  normal  functioning  of  any  department  or  any  indus- 
try, and  not  interfere  with  the  opportunities  of  workers  who  are 
not  on  relief  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  famlUea. 

Neither  bliould  It  create  any  condition  which  is  detrimental  to 
the  future  of  skilled  mechanics  or  any  workers  In  any  Industry. 

This  Is  said  with  reference  to  the  usii  of  persons  not  properly 
qualified.  In  capacities  of  trained,  experienced  construction 
mechamca  and  laborers,  and  allowing  W.  P.  A.  to  be  used  as  a 
training  ground  for  these  persons.  Thu  continuation  of  such  a 
policy  by  this  or  any  other  govemmentai  department  can  only 
result  In  the  charge  that  the  Oovernment  is  assisting  In  breaking 
down  the  working  conditions,  and  the  irage  structure,  the  result 
of  years  of  education  and  training,  organised  effort  and  coopara- 
tlon  through  contractual  relations  that  have  existed  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen  of  the  building  and  construction  industry, 
thereby  further  lowering  the  standard  at  living  of  thsee  cltlasns  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  W.  P.  A.  should  withdraw  from 
the  construction  industry  as  a  force  a4xx>unt  employer  of  labor 
and  tbat  all  such  public  construction  should  be  done  by  con- 
tractors, secured  through  competitive  bidding  as  provided  by 
law  and  subject  to  the  labor-protection  Ltws  of  the  Nation. 

We  hold  that  this  industry  has  a  rigbt  to  look  to  our  Oovern- 
ment for  protection,  insofar  as  Its  future  Is  concerned,  by  refrain- 
ing from  using  It  as  the  means  of  supplj'ing  work  opportunities  in 
this  emergency  of  workers  from  other  ifTpm  or  branches  of  Industry, 
at  the  expense  of  destrtTylng  potential  work  opporttinltlea  for 
the  building  and  construction  workers  for  many  years  Into  the 
future.  , 

We  respectfully  petition  the  United  States  Government  to  re-' 
establish  P.  W.  A  regulations  on  aU  consiTUCtton  projects  and  to  so 
regulate  W.  P.  A.  as  to  confine  it  to  its  original  purpoee. 

Views  of  workmen  of  the  building  and  construction  Industry  of 
Indiana  is  expressed  in  a  conference  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 
March  20.  1938.  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  proper  and 
interested  officials  and  person*.  The  conference  was  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Indiana  State  Federation  of  Labor;  Indi- 
ana State  Building  Trades  CoimcU;  Indiana  State  CoxmcU  of  Car- 
Knters:  Indiana  State  Conference  of  Bricklayers.  Masons,  etc.: 
dlana  State  Conference  of  Building  and  Construction  Laborers; 
Indiana  State  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfltters;  Indiana 
State  OoimcU  at  Painters,  Paperhangers,  etc.;  Indiana  State  Elec- 
trical Workers'  League;  and  Indiana  State  Association  of  Operating 
Engineers. 

Representatives  of  local  building  trades  councils,  composed  of 
local  unions  of  the  19  International  building  trades  tmions  from 
Hammond.  Oary,  iCchlgan  City.  South  Bend,  Elkhart,  Fort  Wayne, 
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rrnceburf,  Terre  Haute,  BrasU.  VI 
ln.;ton. 

Mto  tndtTtd\ttls  from  •  numbei 
ucioafl  that  form  th«  abov*  council  l 


IConcle,   Rldimond.   Law- 
j^BcnuM.  Kv»nsvl'>.  and  Bloom- 


I  appeal  to  every  Member  of 
to  cArefully  study  the  above 
believe  the  same  conditions 
your  own  district. 

IT  the  American  people  are 
again,  we  must  consider  the 
of  our  labor  leaders,  who  are 
developing  Industries,  and  we 
our  citizens  off  of  the  relief, 
municipalities,  cities.  States, 
back  on  the  pay  rolls  of  foot 
where  they  may  enjoy  good 
diuons,  and  at  the  same  time 
legitimate  profits  so  that 
on  the  investments  of  our 
and  confidence  in  the  stability 
industry  as  a  source  of 
and  surplus  fimds  of  the 

I  thanlt  you. 
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The  Reveiiae  Bill 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE 


o<  the  Mveral   hiindred  local 


House  of  Representatives 

statement,  because  I  sincerely 

prev  Lil  among  the  craft  unions  in 

o  be  led  tack  to  prosperity 
ad>  Ice  and  seek  t^.e  cooperation 
fxperlenced  and  schooled  In 
exert  every  effort  to  take 
ch4rity.  and  pauper  rolls  of  our 
the  Nation  and  put  ihem 
sound  American   Industry, 
under  good  working  con- 
allow  private  industry  to  earn 
legitimate  dividends  might  be  paid 
American  citizens,  who  have  faith 
and  securities  of  American 
Investihent  for  the  surplus  savings 
Amerlqan  people. 
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F  REMARKS 


SCHNEIDER 


OF   WISCONSIN 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  A  ml  2.  1938 
On  the  blU  H.  a.  9682,  tie  revenue  bili  of  1933 
Mr.  8CHNi3DER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  307, 
«ction  707,  Is  the  section  prov  ding  for  the  exemption  from 
taxation  on  filled  cheese.  Tlie  provision  in  this  section 
amends  the  Pilled  Cheese  Act,  which  has  been  the  law  since 
1896.  I  am  opposed  to  this  section,  because  it  is  a  serioas 
matter  that  should  not  be  deslt  with  In  this  tax  bill.  The 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  is  the  proper  commit- 
tee that  should  consider  and  -eport  to  this  House  whether 
or  not  the  Pilled  Cheese  Act  s  lould  be  amended.  Those  in 
the  dairy  Indiistry  best  able  o  speak  on  this  subject  are 
opposed  to  this  section.  Secietary  Wallace,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  is  opposjd  to  this  provision.  I  have 
received  letters  from  many  o  the  leaders,  all  expresiiing 
opposition.  The  expression  bj  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holman  in 
a  letter  to  me  a  few  days  ago  !cts  forth  the  position  of  that 
Industry  clearly  and  recommtnds  It  not  be  adopted.    His 

ktter  is  as  follows: 

Tfa  Nattowal  COomsrattvi:  MnJC 

Pnooucias'   FsDCiiATioif. 
WtLhington.  D    C  .  March  8.  1938 

Mr  DSAB  CowcEBBMAW:  In  ttn  re-venue  bill  of  1938,  which  is 
now  being  debated  by  the  Hotisi  .  a  provision  is  contained  (sec 
707)  providing  for  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Filled 
Clte«M  Act  for  certain  compound;    used  for  cheese  spray  purpoees 

Tba  Federal  Ant4-Fllled  Cheese  ^ct  was  adopted  on  June  6.  1896 
Tixe  purpoie  of  thia  act  was  to  protect  the  domestic  consum-T 
agalt\st  the  fraudulent  sale  of  Oil  sd  cheese,  a  product  from  which 
the  butt£r;'at  had  been  removed  ind  animal  or  vegetable  fat  used 
to  replac«  it. 

This  act  wa*  alao  paaaed  to  protect  our  export  markets.  Because 
of  the  fraudulent  sale  of  fllled  cheese  abroad,  domestic  cheese 
producers  had  lost  practically  ail  Bxiropean  markets.  This  act  has 
operated  sxiccMafuUy  since  the  date  of  enactment,  and  the  proposed 
amendment  la  the  flxst  attempt  to  obtain  exemption  from  its 
provisions. 

While  ther«  is  no  question  ahott  the  honesty  of  purpose  behind 
CongTesaoaan  THoitPsoH's  amendJQent.  It  would  open  up  the  doer 
wide  to  the  fraudulent  manufacture  and  sale  of  fake  cheese  and 
cheese  spreads. 

We  have  consulted  our  farmej  groups  engaged  In  the  cheese 
^|[^>w«i««  anri  •^»r\  some  Of  the  large  commercial  cheese  manufac- 
torera.  They  are  united  in  oppcalng  any  change  In  the  Federal 
ebeeae  law. 

We  are  also  advised  that  ruch  ii  change  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  United  States  Drpartment  of  Agriculture. 

It  would  be  abeolutely  Impowlble  to  police  the  sale  of  com- 
pounds of   clMese   and    vegetable    oils   exempted   by  Congressman 


Thomfsons   proposal      There    Is   no    question    In    our   minds    but 

that  thl.s  section  would  be  used  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers 
and  retailers  to  pass  off  on  the  public  fake  cheese  products  and 
indeed  f;ike  chee.v?  itself. 

We  w^iuld  also  hlce  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
opportur.ity  for  thorou^;h  inve.'.tlgation  wa.s  afforded  by  the  Ways 
and  Meun-s  Conunlttfe  Cor.L;rebsman  Thompson  was  the  only 
wltiieM  Wf  iir«'  willlnir  to  try  to  work  out  legislation  which  will 
enable  lejjltlmatc  operators  to  develop  a  cheese  spray  but  we  think 
that  thih  can  cnly  be  done  after  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject 
by  Cong  fi.'-s  and  Suue  and  Federal  agenclci,  and  language  worked 
out  which,  althotiKh  providing  !\  method  for  developing  a  cheeae 
spray  would  not  op<-n  v;;)  the  Fi'der.il  cheese  law  to  such  a  degree 
as  would  permit  fmud   and  deception 

We,  therelcre,  ur^e  you  lo  volt.:  titicimst  the  proposed  amendment 
to  tlie   Filled  Chinese   Act 

Sincerely  yours  Ch.bi.es   W.   Holmam. 

Serrrtary,  Satic'ia!  €■  <rp<:ratiif  SUlk  Producers'  Federation. 


Wage   Increase   for    Low-I*aid    Government 

Employees 


EXTEX.-IOX  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JAMKS  M.   FITZPATRICK 

OF    NEW  Yi  lilK 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  April  12.  1938 


LETTF.R  FRCiM  IGNITED  GOVE 'IN  Mil-NT  EMPLO'i'EES.  INC. 


Mr.  FITZPATRICK  Mr  Spfaker.  ur.dfT  the  leave  to 
extend  my  renuirks  :n  ti"u^  llz^or.o.  I  iriclude  the  foUowing 
letter  I  received  from  the  United  Government  Employees, 
Inc.,  en  April  4  :n  ref^Tence  to  my  speech  before  their  crgan- 
izaticn  on  Su.'^iday,  April  3: 

UNiTrD  Go',  r-RVNiTNT  FJmplotees.  Inc.. 

ir<:./i  :':c:()T.  D   C  .  April  4.  1038. 
Ccnx;  ^f=;"'iT.ap.  .Jamfs  M    FTr.Tf"^'--.!  k 

Hoi.ie   0"^irf   Buudrig     \Vzy'"u:tvn.    D     C 

My  DE..R  Concres-:m  \N  F":T/p\TSitK  I  h.^ve  the  honor  to  advise 
ycu  ir  that  first  plai-f  In  the  annals  of  our  organization  was 
'una!i;mou.sly  .ad-p*»-T!  u'k!  enthusiastically  recorded  by  appropriate 
reFo!utlon  for  you.  foi;owtn«  vour  addre-s  bi  f^re  the  Unlu»d  Gvjv- 
ernment  en-ployt^fs  SiKiday  forum  as  the  greatest  benefactor  at 
th'^  Icnq-foreot^*"!  1  ><v-pairi  t-^niployec-  m  the  United  Slates  Gov- 
eriimen''.  reeardle.'^s  of  rrir^,  rrocfi    cilor,  or  previous  condition. 

We  have  had  many  distinguished  persons  honor  us  by  their  com- 
ing to  speak,  hut  never  b*f  jre  did  so  noblo  and  Kreat  a  staterman 
of  the  Iivme;  eopp'^l  of  Tuth  ard  brotherhcxl  touch  our  very  souls 
as  your  word;  1  ;ri'  :.,..--  .-.'  .'.::  :  ■  :  ,  ura.:eanent  on  yesterday.  The 
profovmd  ar-.d  lastini?  b«  auiv  .  nd  i^oodnc-^^  of  your  thoughts  are 
BO  deftr.ltely  mirror'd  In  tho  i-liclal  deeds  and  benefits  to  your 
fellow  citize-^.s  during  the  past  2  wars  in  particular  through  your 
championship  of  th.'  far-reach! :i;-'  uaee  increase  for  more  than 
2.800  faithrii!  but  lone-sutTennj;,  low-paid  Government  employees. 
The  experience  of  hear.n^  ViUr  wcrd-s  will  continue  to  come  back 
to  us  all  as  un  echo  r^.'tlert.ng  the  joy  and  laUtjhlcir  of  little  children 
who  ha-e  b,vr.  nuirl'^  r  appy  by  yo'ir  humanitanan  con.slderation  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers 

We  will  forever  be  your  debtor  and  can  only  pray  for  that 
abundance  for  you  and  yours  »hl..h  lia.s  been  so  freely  bestowed  by 
you  up<  n  your  felloAman 


Very  sincerely  yuiirs. 


Edc.\r  Q.  Brown.  Pre«denf. 


An    Effectual   National   Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIIORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  12.  1928 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  CAPT  ROBERT  ALLEN  GRIFFIN.  COM- 
l^ANDER  OP  MONTEREY  PENINSULA  POST.  NO  4i,  THB 
AMERICAN    LEGION.    DEPARTMENT    OP   CALJPORNIA 


Mr.  GEARHART.     Mr  Sp<:aker,  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  enure  membership  oX  the  House 
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today  expressed,  I  am  privileged  to  hand  to  the  Public  Printer 
for  inclusion  In  the  Congrxssiohal  Ricora  the  text  of  a  most 
Interesting  and  thought- provoking  speech  which  was  de- 
livered on  February  16  last  over  the  faciUtles  of  radio  staUon 
KDON.  of  Monterey,  Calif.,  by  Capt.  Robert  Allen  Oriffln. 
present-day  commander  of  Monterey  Peninsula  Post,  No.  41, 
of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  California,  and  later, 
on  Pebniary  19,  printed,  as  a  consequence  of  innumeiable  re- 
quests. In  the  columns  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  a 
California  Journal  of  high  influence.  His  contribution  is 
timely  Indeed  and  will  be  regarded,  I  am  sure,  as  invaluable. 

WAumros 

The  new  crlals  in  Austria,  the  tirades  of  a  Biuaeolinl  against 
democracy,  the  megalomania  of  Nasi  Hitler,  the  face  of  Soviet 
RuMla  again  turned  toward  a  goal  of  world  revolution,  the  devas- 
tation of  Spain,  the  frantic  fear  of  Prance,  the  desperate  rearming 
of  England,  the  cruahlng  of  China,  the  threats  and  programs  of 
the  Japanese  mlUtarlsts — ^these  phenomena  of  this  extraordinary 
period  of  world  history  warn  America,  warn  the  American  Govern- 
ment, warn  the  American  people  to  be  a  nation  strong  In  the 
might  that  Is  required  to  defend  the  right. 

It  Is  true  that  might  has  never  made  right. 

It  Is  true  also  that  right  has  often  succumbed  before  the  nower 
and  brutality  of  might. 

It  is  true  tliat  this  arming,  fearful  world  Is  not  a  world  to  our 
liking.  But  It  Is  alao  true  that  to  protect  our  own  land,  our  own 
people,  our  own  possessions  and  rights,  we  must  know  thU  world 
and  knowing  It,  prepare  to  deal  with  It  in  any  emergency  with 
the  tools  of  the  trade  of  war  that  may  be  forced  upon  a  reluctant 
and  peacefxil  American  people. 

WHAT  TTrnrn)  states  wants 

This  Nation  asks  of  the  world  riothlng  but  peace,  offers  nothing 
but  the  good  will  of  a  hard-working,  notably  peace-loving  and 
historically   nonmilltary  people. 

This  NaUon  aspires  to  the  territories  controlled  or  owned  by 
no  other  power,  whether  weak  or  strong. 

It  desires  to  subjugate  no  other  races,  to  Implant  its  flag  on 
no  other  shores,  to  force  Its  commerce  upon  no  land  that  does  not 
desire  to  do  commerce  with  It. 

This  Nation  has  no  philosophy  of  force,  no  propaganda  of  su- 
periority of  race,  no  mission  to  Impose  Its  ways  and  its  theories 
by  force  upon  Its  neighbors. 

WHAT  OTHZX8   WANT 

But  this  Nation  knows  that  It  has  rlghtfiil  trade  for  the  legiti- 
mate and  recognized  benefit  of  Its  citizens  and  their  Indtistrles 
to  protect  from  violations  of  the  International  law  and  the  treaties 
agreed  upon  between  It  and  other  governments. 

It  knows  it  has  possessions  that  are  coveted  and  that,  if  this 
country  became  weak  and  Inept  and  soft,  others  would  seize  them 

It  knows  It  has  thousands  of  miles  of  an  Atlantic  seaboard  that 
reaches  from  Maine  to  the  Panama  Canal,  thousands  more  miles 
of  a  Pacific  seaboard  that  reaches  from  Alaska  and  the  Bering 
Sea  to  the  Panama  Canal;  that  Its  flag  flies  over  the  Islands  of 
Hawaii;  that  Its  protectorate  responsibilities  encompass  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago. 

It  knows  that  It  has  vast  wealth  that  Is  the  envy  of  the  world 

a  wealth  that  could  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  mighty  tribute  out 
of  the  salary  of  a  people  If  ever  it  met  defeat  in  war — if  ever  Its 
Navy  sticcumbed  to  a  foreign  foe  and  its  seaboards  were  exposed 
to  devastation. 

THI    LEGION'S    PAST 

The  American  Legion,  representing  the  American  people  of  all 
parts  of  this  Nation  as  no  other  organization.  civU  or  political  can 
represent  the  plain  people  of  America,  their  Ideals,  and  the  secur- 
ity that  has  been  won  by  the  blood  of  men  who  have  died  for  this 
country.  Joins  in  the  demand  for  a  Navy  strong  enough  that  there 
would  be  no  question  of  a  doubt  of  its  success  In  battle  if  It  Ls 
ever  called  upon  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  possessions. 

The  American  Legion  does  not  want  tliat  to  be  guesswork.  It 
does  net  want  a  nice  balance  that  leaves  a  question  of  doubt  as 
to  the  outcome.  It  demands  no  question  of  a  doubt  that  this 
fleet  win  Ball  the  seas  protecting  the  great  American  coast  and  its 
coastal  cities  after  It  has  met  any  potential  foe. 

legion's    POSITION 

The  American  Legion  is  composed  of  men.  many  of  whom 
learned  by  bitter  experience  what  It  meant  to  enter  a  great  war 
unprepared.  Many  of  those  men  learned  what  It  meant  to  be 
armed  with  foreign-made  rifles,  equipped  with  foreign-made  ma- 
chine guns — to  bear  American-made  materials  only  at  the  con- 
cision of  the  World  War  and.  in  many  Instances,  after  the 
armistice. 

"^e  Legion  demands,  therefore,  that  In  the  air  and  on  the  land 
this  Nation  be  equipped  so  that  the  agony  of  sending  vmprepared 
youths  to  war  may  be  avoided  If  ever  again  a  national  emergency 
calls  the  men  of  America  to  the  colors. 

The  Legion  does  not  demand  a  gigantic  Army.  It  does  not 
demand  an  Army  as  large  as  the  forces  of  the  smallest  countries 
tn  Europe.     But  it  asks  that  the  small  profeasional  armed  forcea 


of  America  be  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  modem  Imple- 
ments  of  war,  that  they  be  trained  as  experts,  the  schooling  force 
for  any  citizen  army  that  may  be  called  upon  to  leave  home  and 
plow  to  save  the  Nation. 

The  Legion  asks  that  the  air  forcea  of  the  Armv  and  the  Navy 
be  so  manned  and  equipped,  that  tins  country  can" maintain  supe- 
riority in  the  air  above  its  lands  and  poBseaslons  and  tU  men  In 
the  field,  if  ever  called  upon  to  do  so.  T^iey  want  this  too,  with- 
out any  question  of  a  doubt.  Over  Its  own  people  its  own  lands 
and  Its  own  armies,  wherever  they  must  fight,  the  Legion  demands 
that  America  must  rule  the  air. 

The  Legion  sponsors  the  enlargement  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Its  proper  training.  It  stands  behind  the  continued  development 
of  the  Organized  Reserves.  It  calls  for  no  check  In  the  military 
training  m  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  of  the  land-grant 
colleges.  It  says  that  no  youth  is  injured  If  he  discovers  at  an 
early  age  that  he  has  an  obligation  to  his  country.  The  Legion 
knows  that  no  militarist  Is  made  out  of  the  youth  who  learns  to 
stand  at  attention,  to  carry  himself  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  to 
obey  commands,  and  to  equip  himself  to  give  commands. 

The  blood  of  thousands  of  comrades  who  died  on  the  field  of 
battle,  the  suffering  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  comrades  who 
were  wounded  and  maimed,  hundreds  of  whom  fill  our  veterans' 
hospitals  today;  the  knowledge  of  war  and  the  hatred  of  war — 
these  experiences  are  the  foundation  of  the  Legion's  support  for 
the  national   defense 

And  the  polls  of  public  opinion  carefully  taken  In  this  country 
m  recent  months  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  confirm  that 
the   American  Legion.   In   this   program  for  the   national   defense 
represents  the  Intelligence,  the  will,  and  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people. 

We  pray  that  our  land  may  prosper  in  peace  with  Its  neighbors 
and  with  the  world,  that  our  statesmen  In  their  wljidom  will 
guide  us  from  the  path  of  war.  We  know  too  much  about  war  to 
want  war  or  to  glorify  its  ways.  More  than  most  citizens  we  can 
say,  "We  hate  war.  " 

But  m  the  name  of  our  departed  comrades  we  say  "If  our 
land  must  rise  in  self-defense,  let  its  youth  be  strong  and  pre^- 
pared.  let  its  shores  and  po.sseaslons  be  maintained  free  from  at- 
tack, let  its  fiag  fly  proudly  as  the  guarantee  of  the  perpetuation 
of  Justice,  liberty,  and  democracy  on  this  continent."  Let  victory 
be  assured. 


Labor  Endorses  R,  A.  (Lex)  Green 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday  AprU  11,  1938 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  It  Is 
most  pleasing  to  all  friends  of  labor  to  have  the  favorable 
response  of  labor  for  the  aid  of  deserving  colleagues.  Labor 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  America,  Ttie  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [R.  A.  (Ixx)  Grid*]  has  recently  been 
endorsed  by  the  many  labor  groups.  Including  the  Standard 
Railroad  Labor  Legislative  Association  of  Florida,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen.  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Boiler  Makers,  Shipbuilders,  and  others.  Mr.  Green  has 
demonstrated  his  friendliness  to  labor  and  Its  cause  over  tlie 
many  years  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House.  Labor  doei 
not  forget  Its  friends.  These  endorsements  are  fitting  trib- 
utes of  which  he  is  entirely  worthy.  Some  of  his  endorse- 
ments follow. 

PLoamA  State  Lecislattve  Boaxo.. 

BaOTHEEHOOO  OF  RaILSOAO  TXAINUKIf, 

New  Smyrna,  Fla..  April  1.  1939. 
Hon.  R.  A.  Okken, 

Representative  in  Congreaa,  Eouae  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Me.  Okeen.-  I  take  great  pleastire  at  this  time  in  Informing 
you  that  you  have  been  unanimously  and  publicly  endorsed  for 
reelection  by  the  New  Standard  Railroad  Labor  Legislative  Associa- 
tion of  Florida.  This  association  recently  formed  will  embrace  the 
21  standard  labor  organizations.  Purposes  of  this  association  Is  to 
deal  In  legislative  and  political  matters  that  not  only  affect  our 
membership  but  the  people  a£,  a  whole. 

Wishing  you  success  and  assuring  you  that  our  activities  will  tM 
In  yotiT  behalf. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  L.  Stowe, 
Vice  Ctiairman,  Standard  Railroad  Labor  Associatioji. 
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It   would   be   absolutely   Impos^bl 
pounds   cf   cheese   and    vegetable 


le    to   police    the   sale    of   com- 
oila  exempted   by  Cockgre&sman 


unanimous  consent  d  the  enure  merabership  of  the  House 
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In  the  followtof  letter  I  omit 
axKl  Senate: 

Beothuhood  of  Locomotivt 


iitber  congTesslonal  districts 


Ftxxmkk  and  Bmctkzmxn. 
Clneiand.  Ohio,  March  2H.  1938. 


LeffUlatioe 


O.  B    Thomas. 

Chatrmeat.  Floridm  State 

704  Dowrun^ 

Dkas   ant   UR>   Bwtthzb:  Careful 
to  the  potlUcal  lAtu&tlon  In   Hortdi 
ycu  of  the  action  of  our   brotherhqod 
for  the  United  States  Senate  and 
election  to  be  held  on  May  3. 

The  follovtng  candidate*  ahouid  1^  supported: 

Second  district:   Lex  Gbkzm   iD  ) 

I  earnestly  urge   that  each   and 
hood    take    an   active   part   and 
f»mp»'c"  to  the  end  that  all 
as  veU  as  all  other  working  men 
on  May  S. 

Toun  tratemally, 


Board. 

Street.  Nev  Smyrna.  Fla. 

consideration    has   been   given 

and   I   am   writing   to   advise 

with  respect   to  candidates 

Congress  in  ti>e  coming  primary 


(ivery  member  of  our  brothcr- 

,1    interest    in    the    present 

their  families  and  friends. 

women,  will  go  to  the  polls 


perional 
memkers 


American    Policy   of   Nonintervention  in   Foreign 

Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD) 

OF   MINN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
Tuetday 


Apr  I 


KNUTSON 

tSOTA 

■:  PRESENT  ATI  VES 
12.  1938 


HARDLD 


BADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON 

SOTA.  WEDNESDAY 


Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker 
my  remarks  In  the  Ricord,  I 
address  delivered  by  me  over 


pnsent 


mcst 


inilatl 


ths 


the 


fcr 

tsklng 
react  jtlon 


Frequently  I  am  asked  if  I  woiild 
April  8.  1917.  against  America's 
Tlew  of  what  has  since  happened 
thousand  times  no." 

A£  I  Tlew  It.  nearly  all  of  our 
are  due  to  o\ir  having  participated 
tldpation  m  the  war  restated  In 
followed  by  a  deflation  that  was 
to  all  lines  of  indijstry  and  btulne^ 
followed  by  another  spectacular 
stock-market  debacle   In  October 
work      What  has  since  happened  Is 
of  all  Americans  to  need  refsetltlon 

The  thousands  at  bank  failures 
of  our  people,  the  many  sulcldea 
home    fon^closurea,    the    Innumeral^e 
place  during  the  decade  following 
were.  In  a  large  measxire.  due  to  the 
national  debt  that  we  must  carry  ' 
tlons  Is  altogether  because  of  our 

On  April  6.  1917,  when  the 
the  House.  I  had  this  to  say: 

"I  shall  ToU  against  a  decIaratlo|i 
have  no  bust  noes  meddling  in 
this  resolution  because  It  will  meafi 
at  a  future  date  endanger  the 
another  holocaust  suet  as  they  no 
I  shall  vote  against  war  because  It 
tho  plan  of  the  Oeneral  Staff  to 
our  boys  Into  the  slaughter  pens 
shot  to  pieces  or  rendered 
entering  the  war  because  it  will 
of  taxes  that  will  weigh  down 
ahail  vote  against  war  because  I 
mon  people,  who  will  hare  to  do 
not  want  it." 

At  that  time  those  of  us  who 
the  war  wete  crucified  upon  the 
lag  because  we  dared  to  stand  foi 
plain  duty  and  lOr  the  best  interests 

The  expense  of  our  actual 
•40.000  000  000.   which   Is  almost 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era.     Since 
have  spent  approximately  111  000 
for  boapltaUzaUon   fox  the  sick 
Today  our  national  debt  is  nearly 
groaning  \inder  a  tax  load  that  is 
poopl*. 


Mor  roe 


of 


incapaclt  ited 
In  pose 


krow 


tlie 


cro  s 


D   B.  Rc»ixTaoit. 


KKxrrsoN.  OP  minkb- 

APKIL  8.  1938  i 


under  the  leave  to  extend 
Include  the  following  radio 
itation  WCCO.  Minneapclis. 


change  the  vote  cast  by  me  on 

participation  In  the  World  War,  In 

To  one  and  all  my  reply  is.    "a 


economic  and  political  Ills 

n  that  tragic  drama      Our  par- 

in  orgy  of   Inflation   which  was 

disastrous  to  agriculture  and 

This  deflation  was  later  en 

on  which  culminated  In  the 

929,   throwing   millions   out   of 

too  painfully  vivid  In  the  minds 

It  this  time. 

that  wiped  out  the  life  savings 
tens  of  thousands  of  farm  and 
business    failures    that    took 
signing  of  the  armistice — all 
Then.  too.  the  staggering 
the  next  three  or  four  genera- 
part  In  that  war. 
to  declare  war  was  before 


of  war  because  I  feel  that  we 

an  afTalrs;  I  shall  vote  against 

entangling  alliances  that  may 

Doctrine  and  embroil  us  in 

r  have  In  Poland  and  Flanders; 

Is  my  understanding  that  it  is 

»end  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

Europe,  many  of   theni  to   be 

for  life;  I  shall  vole  against 

upon  our  people  a  burden 

generations   yet   unborn:    lastly.   I 

that  a  majority  of  the  ccm- 

flghtlng  and  pay  the  bills,  do 


cpposed  America's  entrance  Into 
of  hatred  and  mlsunderstand- 
what  we  conceived  to  be  our 
of  our  people. 

Ln  the  war  was  nearly 

for   every   minute    since    the 

;he  signing  of  the  armistice,  we 

1100,000    in   payment    of  bcnuscs. 

wounded,  and  for  pen.=icn5 

thtrty-elght  billions  and  we  are 

slowly  but  surely  crujihir.g  our 


parti  :apat  ion 

I  to   ' 


aid 


I  ask.  How  many  realise  that  436.063  of  our  boys  have  died  as  a 

result  of  their  service  U..  thar  war? 

I  ask,   In  all   sincerity    Wa.'j  It   worth  the  price' 

Biick  In  1917  we  werp  tuid  that  i'  wa.s  to  be  a  war  to  end  all 
wars  How  many  wan?,  big  and  small,  have  t>een  fought  since  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed?  So  many  that  we  cannot  off- 
hand re<'all  thorn  al! 

Today  malor  wars  ar«>  belns  foueh*:  In  Spain  and  In  China. 
Their  prosecution  is  marked  with  a  barbarity  that  leaves  the  world 
cold  and  disgu--'t"d  Uulurtiaec  cities  have  been  k>ombed  and 
ton*  cr  thcui^iKds  A  d^fc;..selesi,  wom-'U  and  chudren  slaughtered 
In   rold  blo<xl       Wt'   WcMit   none  of  *hat    h«'r<:' 

Back  In  1917  w-^  wprc  told  that  .t  was  to  be  a  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  Is  it  not  true  thai  democracy  is  at  a 
lower  fbb  todav  'h;t:.    i-    ariy   time   in  the  pa.--t   150  y.ars' 

Ttxi.iv  we  find  cru'-!  .!.rtator?hlps  In  all  parts  cf  the  world  and 
relicnous  and  racial  pers-cutions  un.'-urpa.ssed  In  their  ruthlessneps 
Pn?«  speech  has  txcn  abolushed  t..e  press  suppressed,  churches 
closed  to  worship:  millions  baiii.shed.  Everywhere  intolertince  Is 
rampant  and  on  ai;  .slde«  we  hear  the  rattlinc;  of  the  sword  as  the 
dictators  strJt   the  stag" 

Now  we  are  feverishly  arminsf  ff  r  the  next  war.  which  Is  to  be 
fought  to  make  America  sa:e  for  .American <;,  but  I  want  to  warn 
my  countrymen  that  ai:  )th'r  exctirsicn  into  the  realm  of  inter- 
natior.al  ent.tn-'iem-'!;';;.  surii  a.';  we  m.idr  back  in  1917-18,  will 
de.-=itrcv  our  libert:es  and  institution.5  as  surely  as  the  rising  of 
tomorrow's  sun.     It  cannot  be  otherwise 

Now  cur  country  i.s  a^air.  bv:i;.-:  -pr,i>i'd  with  propaganda.  Just 
as  we  were  back  ;n  1915  to  1917  Again  we  are  havinsf  the  usual  flag 
waving  that  appeals  to  the  emoticns.  but  leaves  the  Intellect  cold. 
Dally  we  bear  of  blood-curdling  barbarities  in  China,  in  Spain,  in 
Ethiopia,  daily  we  are  tcid  and  retold  how  humiin  t>einj:s  are 
being  killed  and  mutilated  In  those  unhappy  lands  by  ruthless  and 
blo'-dthiryty  dictators  a::d  tha"  ;:  :-  our  Christian  dutv  to  go  to  the 
rescue   cf   those   wiio  are   being   persecuted   and  >uppre>«-eri 

We  are  to'd  that  we  must  arm  our«^Mves  to  the  teeth  If  we 
would  e.scftpe  the  fate  of  China  and  Ethiopia,  that  our  Navy  is 
wholly  Inadeqtiate  for  our  national  dfff.i^e:  that  America  must 
fuliiil  her  glnr.aus  destiny  and  ree-;'' ab! li- ii  peace  in  a  strlfe-tcm 
world  In  otlier  words,  ^ur  late  allies  would  again  drag  us  into 
the  welter  of  another  wTld  war  to  puU  their  chestnuts  out  of  the 
Are 

I  ask  you.  Is  It  the  destiny  of  the  .American  people  to  fill  the 
role  of  policeman  f:;r  ,^  liu:i;.ini:y  that  seems  bent  upon  Its  own 
destruction,  a  hun.anity  that  ftpt'>ear=  incai-able  of  learning  from 
pa.st    experiences'' 

I  sav  tc  v'M!  my  friT.ds  that  nur  Nsvy  !>!  adequate  fcr  otir 
nat:^n<il  need;,  •.^a•  we  mu=.t  not  asaln  permit  ourselves  to  be 
used  as  a  cat  s-paw  by  any  (orelen  nHticn.  that  we  have  troubles 
enough  here  at  home  to  rhallence  our  best  efforts  and  that  we 
would  but  be  piling  up  additional  troubles  for  ourselves  were  we 
to  repeat   our  mi<t.ikes  of  the  pi\st. 

With  between  twelve  and  fouru^en  million  out  of  work;  with  sev- 
eral mlHion  youn^;  men  and  women  who  have  graduated  from  our 
schools  and  colleges  ^rAce  1929  and  have  never  had  a  steady  Job: 
with  millions  of  aged  who  are  i^ompelied  to  subsist  on  a  beggarly 
allowance;  with  bu>;ne^'i  sta«rnAnt,  factories  closed,  the  door  of 
opportunity  but  partialiv  open,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  our 
hands  full  here  at  home  with  no  tune  fur  muttirs  that  do  not 
Immediately  affect  11.'=  A-  the  .\po.stle  Piul  'sri  well  said.  "But  If 
any  provideth  not  tor  1.:-  .,v,  a,  aud  f-peciaiiy  lor  those  of  his 
own  house,  he  hath  denicl  :  1  o'  ia.:!-.  and  i.s  worse  than  an  infidel  " 
My  friends  of  the  rad:o  nU'iier.ec.  the  danger  to  our  country 
and  Its  ln£t.tution.s  lies  nut  ^  ;■  j.-s  the  stas  but  rather  it  is  right 
here  In  our  own  m;d.-t  This  danger  has  its  roots  in  unemploy- 
ment, m  poverty  in  unequal  opportunity,  in  discrimination,  Thes? 
are  fertile  brt-edliig  grounds  for  a  dissatisfaction  *hat  may  burst 
Into  flames  that  will  consum.e  us  Our  Immediate  Job  Is  to  erad- 
icate the^*  evils  before  they  eet  beyond  contrr)! 

Today  we  are  wi'nes.sinc;  ennstan'  eneroachment  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  Wa.^hinpton  and  unless  this  tend- 
ency !8  checked  it  will  destroy  our  d'-mocratlc  form  of  government. 
We  hear  much  of  "planned  p<'onon';y  "  The  farmer  is  to  be 
reelmented.  sL'^o  bu.=  ine^s  '>nd  labor  Fellow  Americans,  let  me 
warn  you  that  p!ar.i>d  "f;  r.o.nr.  ;s  hut  the  en'erln?  wed^^e  for 
dictatorship  Under  its  operatl.  n  we  may  become  more  efficient 
but  I  assure  vou  mu^h  less  happy  and  contented 

For  more  than  150  years  we  have  lived  under  a  fornn  of  govern- 
ment that  has  tx^en  the  en\-y  of  the  world  Under  its  operation  we 
became  the  magnet  that  drew  m.llii  'n^  to  these  shores  from  le<?s 
favored  l.md.i  and  I  as.~ure  you  that  mllhoiis  nioro  would  gladly 
come  were  the  docr  opened  to  them  True,  conditions  with  us 
are  not  what  wo  would  have  them,  but  at  that  they  are  infinitely 
better   than   else'J.'here. 

Where  can  or.c  find  such  a  diffusion  of  knowledge?  In  what 
other  countrv  is  thtre  to  be  found  a  system  of  free  education  that 
If  ct:mparable  to  ours''  Wh^t  other  people  enjoy  so  many  con- 
veniences, such  as  *he  radio,  the  t' :e::'hr;ne,  the  au'omobllc?  ^^'hat 
other  land  has  a  ba'luub  in  nearly  every  home  and  a  car  in  every 
garafje^ 

As  a  matter  cf  'a'-t.  my  friends,  the  average  citizen  enjoys 
convenience*  today  that  were  deiued  the  richest  and  mightiest 
potentate  100  years  ago.  and  I  can  assur"  you  that  we  are  but  at 
tho  threshold  cf  a  better  and  more  perfect  regime. 

Let  us  set  our  own  house  m  order.  The  good  Lord  knows  that 
will  keep  us  busy  for  many  years  to  come,  .\fter  we  have  secured 
for  o'jrs'.lves  "the  more  abui.dant  life  '  It  will  be  lime  enough  to 
turn  our  attention  elsewhere 
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If  ^n  are  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  world  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  dictators  aa  well  as 
democracies. 

To  those  who  would  take  us  on  excursions  abroad  I  say  It  Is  not 
for  us  to  tell  Japan.  Russia.  Germany,  or  Italy  the  sort  of  gov- 
ernment that  they  should  have.  Neither  Is  it  our  role  to  dictate 
to  those  peoples  what  they  must  do. 

Can  It  be  that  before  Japan  went  Into  Manchu'"jo.  Italy  Into 
Ethiopia,  and  Germany  into  Austria  the  leaders,  who  are  guiding 
the  affairs  of  those  countries,  got  their  inspiration  from  our  little 
excursion  into  Mexico  nearly  100  years  ago  when  we  robbed  a  de- 
fenseless country  of  an  empire  that  reaches  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific?  Can  It  be  that  Mussolini 
pained  his  knowledge  of  how  to  exterminate  a  defenseless  and 
primitive  people  by  a  study  of  Uncle  Sam's  treatment  of  the 
American  Indian? 

There  Is  an  old  axiom  that  "people  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones."  Well  may  we  be  guided  by  that  bit  of  wisdom. 
It  would  also  be  well  for  us  to  ever  remember  that  history  has  a  way 
of  repeating  Itself.  Let  us  return  to  the  old  and  sound  American 
policy  of  nonintervention  In  foreign  affairs.  In  that  direction,  and 
only  In  that  direction,  lies  peace. 


The  Historical  Development  in  the  Evolution  of  the 
Social  and  Economic  Program  of  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SIROVICH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6. 1938 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1938, 
on  page  4787  of  the  Congressional  Record,  there  appears 
the  following  colloquy: 

Mr.  GaAT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  yield  to  a  question  before  he  begins? 

Mr.  RoBsioN  of  Kentucky.     Yes;   for  a  short  question. 

Ml-.  Geat  of  Pennsylvania.  And  that  Is  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  If  he  remembers  how  long  it  Is  since  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  Dr.  Skovich.  who  addressed 
the  Conunlttee  Just  before  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
O'Connor),  delivered  a  speech  In  this  House  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  New  Deal  to  Karl  Marx? 

B4r.  RoBsioN  of  Kentucky.  The  Rscobd  will  show. 

In  order  that  the  Record  may  speak  for  itself,  permit  me 
to  state  that  on  February  6.  1935,  I  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  which  I  have  captioned  "The  Historical 
Development  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Social  and  Economic 
Program  of  the  New  Deal."  This  address  of  mine  was  de- 
livered for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  struggle  that  mankind 
has  gone  through  from  Biblical  times  down  to  the  present 
day.  Let  this  speech,  which  follows,  be  my  answer  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  GrayI. 

Mr.  SaovicH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  philosopher,  scholar,  and 
sage  once  remarked.  "Some  men  are  born  great,  others  have 
preatness  thrust  upon  them,  and  still  others  achieve  greatness," 
We  have  with  us.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  has  charge  of  the  State,  Labor.  Commerce,  and  Justice 
Department  appropriation  bills,  a  gentleman  who  was  not  bom 
great,  who  had  not  greatneas  thrust  upon  him,  but  one  who, 
through  his  graclousness.  magnanimity,  and  courteousness  to  his 
fellow  Members  of  the  House  for  the  past  20  years,  where  he  has 
served  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation,  has  won  their  admiration, 
their  respect,  and  approval,  as  one  of  the  most  Indefatigable,  per- 
severing workers,  and  as  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  assiduous 
caretakers  of  the  interests  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  the 
person  of  our  beloved  coUeague  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  the  SUte  of  Alabama,  Wilijam  B,  Olivkb,     | Applause.] 

M.r.  Chairman,  may  I  call  to  the  attention  of  this  distinguished 
body,  that  9  years  ago  that  genial,  gracious,  courteous,  and  com- 
placent Member  of  the  House,  Mr.  OuvirR,  granted  me  1  hour  to 
♦£  ♦  v"'^^  ^^^  subject  of  old-age  pensions.  Today  it  Is  significant 
that  he  again  has  granted  me  45  minutes  to  epeak  to  you  upon 
the  subject  of  the  historic  development  In  the  evolution  of  the 
social  and  economic  program  of  the  New  Deal.     (Applause.] 

The  battle  between  the  exploited  and  the  exploiters  is  net  new. 
It  has  been  waged  from  the  very  beginning  of  history.  The  first 
conn:ct  between  those  who  wished  to  use  the  forces  of  might  to 
overcome  tlie  forces  of  right  and  Justice  Is  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
raersln  it  is  related  that  Abraham's  servants  dug  a  weU  to  get 
much -needed  water  In  a  country  sparsely  streamed.  The  Philis- 
tines came  m  numbers  and  fUled  the  weU  with  earth,  and  Isaac 
nad  to  have  it  dug  again.  The  Oarrarltea  envied  Isaac  the  poeses- 
Mon  or  this  well  and  they  strove  with  the  herdsmen  of  Isaac  for 


Its  poOTesslon.     So  Isaac   dug  another   well,    and  again  there  waa 
!m!J.°''  '^  possession,  forecasting  50  centuries  ago  the  modem 
method  of  exploiters  of  seizing  the  product  of  another  man's  labor 
to  apply  it  to  their  own  use  and  profit 

Today  legalistic,  economic,  and  furtive  methods  are  u.sed  instead 
or  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  spear,  but  the  results  sought,  o« 
gain  and  profit  without  work,  are  the  same  4 

History  is  full  of  the  actions  of  the  few  against  the  many  In  ^ 
order  to  obtain  control  and  profit  from  other  men's  work  throueh 
special    grants   cf   kings    and   queens,    to   nobles   of    their    rations 
of  special  privileges.  -viuiia, 

Qti-en  Isabella  did  not  grant  authority  and  llrenv  to  Columbus 
to  discover  a  new  world  or  to  prove  that  the  earth  Is  round  Her 
object  was  to  have  him  find  a  new  weptern  sea  route  to  the  Orient 
theSb"  *°  ^"^^  "'  ^^^^  ^^^*  '^'*  *°^  Ferdinand  might  profit 

I^bisher,  Baffin.  Davis,  the  Cabots,  the  Spanish  Conqul«tador«« 
in  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexico,  were  much  more  inter- 
ested In  the  reputed  Northwest  Passage  to  China  and  the  gold  of 
the  Orient  and  the  gold  and  sliver  of  the  Incas.  Aztecs,  and  Mayans 
than  in  any  historic  glcry  that  might  come  to  them  from  ths 
discovery  of  new  colonies.  Exploitation  and  profit  were  the  motives 
that  animated  their  expeditions. 

'  Special  privilege  to  a  few,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many,  was  the 
-oundation  of  all  economic  and  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
prime  and  secondary  rulers  who  governed  the  nations  of  the  civil- 
ized world  In  the  days  that  succeeded  the  awakening  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

When  Richelieu  first  came  to  the  court  of  Prance  his  annual 
Income  was  only  25,000  in-res.  At  the  end  of  his  career  this  paltry 
sum  had  risen  to  3.000.000  llvres.  Special  grants  for  many  pur- 
poses,  all  monopcUstlc,  which  Richelieu  at  first  Induced  Louis  XIH 
to  make,  and  later  issued  on  his  own  account,  were  the  only 
apparent  sources  of  this  tremendous  Increase  in  Income 

Louis  XIII  and  his  two  successors.  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV 
thought  it  quite  within  their  kingly  rights  to  Issue  special  grant* 
for  many  purposes  of  profit  to  their  favorites,  and  in  all  cases  you 
may  be  sure  that  these  kings  were  not  averse,  to  put  it  mildly  to 
What  in  the  common  parlance  of  today  Is  known  as  the  "kick-back  - 
In  other  words,  the  King  shared  in  the  profits  of  monopollstlo 
enterprises,  whether  it  was  in  France  or  in  the  French  colonle* 
beyond  the  seas. 

The  Louis  were  not  alone  In  practicing  this  method  of  expand- 
ing their  fortunes.  Philip  the  Second,  of  Spain;  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England,  he  of  the  many  wives  and  the  Inventor  of  divorce  by  de- 
capitation; Elizabeth,  his  daughter-queen;  the  other  rulers  "by 
divine  right,"  as  they  erroneously  believed,  or  claimed  to  believe 
themselves  to  be.  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  I  might  In- 
^^'^i}^°f^  °I  ^'■**=*-  ^^e  Levant,  and  Asia,  practiced  the  same  art 
or  kick-back  on  profits  from  exclusive  grants  and  monopoUea 
they  made  to  favored  ones  in  aU  Unes  of  commercial  enterprlM^ 

The  farmer  bound  to  the  land  he  tilled  In  England:  the  En«- 
llsh  artisan,  restricted  to  his  native  town  In  the^  practice  of  his 
craft,  and  Imprisoned,  or  at  times  hanged.  If  he  ventured  there- 
from; the  serf  in  Russia;  the  heavUy  taxed  tradesmen  In  aU 
countries;  the  small  manufacturer:  the  exporter  and  Importer 
of  goods  were  all  subject  to  a  levy  of  some  kind  or  natiu«,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  their  nation  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  privileged  few. 

But  there  were  stirrings  In  the  world  of  that  day.  Men  began 
to  think  as  the  art  of  printing  developed.  As  they  thought  out 
their  problems  of  life  it  came  to  many  of  them  that  any  method 
which  regarded  a  chosen  few  as  of  more  Importance  than  the 
people  at  large  must  be  wrong.  At  first  their  thought*  wera 
chaotic  and  without  focus.  What  was  needed  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  that  day  was  a  mind  that  could  analyze  logi- 
cally and  then  synthetlze.  or  build  up.  some  new  method  that 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  rather  than  that  of  the  few 

In  active  opposition  to  this  era  of  special  privilege  a  new  era 
began,  led  first  by  Charles  Louis  de  Secondat  Montesquieu  Ha 
was  born  near  Bordeaux.  In  France,  in  1689  and  died  in  1765.  Hla 
mother  was  of  Gascon-English  stock;  his  father  a  member  of  an 
ImporUnt  French  famUy.  Montesquieu  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion and  was  educated  at  Jullly  and  at  Bordeaux.  He  contributed 
papers  to  the  Bordeaux  Academy  on  phUoeophy,  politics,  and  nat- 
ural science.  His  Lettres  Persane  were  razor-edged  with  satire, 
and  in  them  Montesquieu  unmercifully  pilloried  the  social  po-' 
litical.  and  ecclesiastical  fallacies  of  his  day.  A  series  of  pam- 
phlets foUowed  and  then  ccma  from  hla  peri  the  great  work  on 
which  his  fame  is  found.  Leqarlt  des  Lol  (the  Spirit  of  Law) 
which  consisted  of  31  bocks,  of  which  4  were  devoted  to 
economics. 

Montesquieu  was  the  founder  of  the  sciences  of  comparative 
politics  and  the  philosophy  of  history.  Montesquieu's  great  im- 
pcttis  In  his  writings  waa  a  temperate  and  tolerant /leslre  for  hu- 
man improvement  and  happiness.  He  was  free  from  egotism 
doctrlnalrlsm,  visionary  enthusiasm,  and  rigid  systen^lsm.  His 
writings  were  avidly  read  by  the  submerged  and  aemlsubmerged 
classes  of  Prance  and  pointed  the  way  to  foUowers  who  came  after 
him.  Montesquieu  was  for  equal  opportunity  for  all  human 
beings. 

Voltaire  waa  bom  In  Paris  In  1694  and  died  there  In  1T7B  His 
career  was  a  series  of  adventures  In  1  amour  and  exile.  Departed 
to  England  in  1725,  after  release  from  the  Bastlle,  where  he  was 
Imprisoned  because  he  dared  to  challenge  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan, 
he  made  nmny  friends  and  occupied  hlmaelf  with  Intensive  study 
of    English   manners   and   customa.     Queen   CarollXM.    aueen    of 
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Ocor^  n.  waa  hla  patronaas  for 
potaa,   BoUnctiroke.   Congrevc. 
women  of  the  time. 

Engllab    toleration    for    free 
made   a  strong   Impreaalon  on 
through  life  and  colored  all  his 
philoaophy      Voltaire  waa  never 
other  men  or  oaetbods.  but  in 
he  waa  an  adept  In  what  the 
he  waa  a  pact  master  at  yelling 
poetry,  and  proae  behind  mists  of 

WhUe  the  writings  o<  Mooteaqule 
forwardneas   of    modem    economists 
age"  had  not  oome  to  being  In 
today  have  only  an  academic 
preaent  conditions,  yet  these  two 
forest  at  economic  confualon  of 
of  new  thought  which  was  the 
at  their  violent  opposition  to 
at  Industry  and  commerce  their 
era  of  equal  opportunity 
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parents  were  French:   hla  attltudi 
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cation  and  the  Social  Contract 
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a  treatise  rather  than   a  novel. 
and  as  Itrt  title  indicates  dealt  with 
tlon.   as   oppoaed   to  the   orthodc^. 
pupils  by  the  derlos  of  his  time. 
Tliiiissfniri  The  Social  Contract 
government  shotild  be  based  on 
Social  Contract  was  definitely 
and    hence   aroused    the 
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Ittes.     The  Social  Contract  was 
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parliamentary  government  for 
people  of  Pranoe.  and  may  be 
adage.  "Vox  popull:   Vox  Del. 
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at  htiman  developtnent  that  may 
opportunity. "     [  Applauee.  ] 
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aDd  iron  and  Induatrlal  products 
thereto  tn  BotfLHh  ahJpa. 
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and  considering  certain  effects 
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iradlng  and  manufacturing  towns 
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run  the  machines  Factories  were  ejitablished  and  In  them  worked 
men.  women  and  children  One  hundred  hours  a  week  of  forc>^, 
sweated  work  w.as  labors  7-day  stmt  Women  were  used  in  the 
mines  to  haul  out  coal  and  actually  were  chained  to  the  cars  they 
puiled  crawling  on  hands  and  knees.  Children  at  the  age  of  5  were 
put  to  work  sorting  coal  at  the  stipples. 

Lab<-)r  was  not  a  c>  .mmcidi'y.  it  was  not  as  valuable  as  the 
cheap«-st  of  commcxlities  It  was  proletarian.  In  the  Latin  and 
Roman  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  breeders  of  children  for  work 
and  a5  labor  uni's  and  to  serve  In  Great  Britain  s  wars  overseas. 
Men  became  senile  at  40  •vomen  infertile  at  35  years  of  age.  Thirty 
years  of  work  was  expected  of  human  beings,  so  children  were  set 
to  labor  at  5  years  of  age  -  at  hard  labor  for  long  hours  each  day 
that  stunted  their  b<xlie.s.  dulled  their  minds,  and  dwarfed  their 
souls  The  man  with  the  hoe  became  the  child  at  the  machine  In 
the  black  country  the  roal  and  iron  country  of  midJand  England. 
Meme  England  chan^'ed  to  machined  Great  Britain,  later  to 
expand  into  the  Briti.-,h  Empire  Native  population  rose  by  mil- 
lions The  land  wa:s  m  the  possession  of  the  few  The  towns  and 
cities  became  crowded  with  inhabitants  Factories  sprang  up 
everywhere  Old  siugle-family  houses  became  the  slum  housing 
of  many  families  In  Elizabeth  s  time  a  shilling  would  buy  a 
whole  live  .sheep  \n  the  regency  and  Victoria's  early  reign  the 
same  shilling  would  not  buy  a  dressed  forequarter  of  mutton 

Half  a  century  bef.re  histor.c  180«J,  in  Red  Lion  Stret»t.  in 
Houndsditch.  London,  there  was  born  a  prodigy  male  child  to  a 
London  attorney  and  his  provincial  wife.  At  3  years  of  age  this 
child  began  the  sf.idy  of  Lann  .^t  5  he  spoke  French  and  could 
play  the  violin  He  wa=  ir.aTiculated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford 
University  He  obtained  his  B.  A  at  15  and  the  same  year  en- 
tered at  Lincoln  s  Inn,  one  of  the  inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  in 
London  The  prodigy  was  Jerernv  B^ntham.  and  he  remained  a 
prodigy  up  to  his  depth  a"  84  years  of  age.  At  Oxford  young 
Bentham  heard  the  great  Blackstone  lecture  on  law  and  his  keen 
mind  readily  saw  the  fallacies  of  many  of  the  rounded  periods  of 
the  sonorous  lexlphanic  mstrurt/T  It  was  Bentham  who  said. 
"The  greatest  happiness  of  the  trreatest  number  Is  the  foundation 
of  all  law  and  morality"  Bentham  al.so  suggested  the  cutting  of 
canals  through  the  Isthmii.ses  of  Suez  and  Panama  His  great 
wca-k  was  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation  published  In 
1789  Bentham  protested  against  the  treatment  of  the  common 
people  by  civil  and  criminal  law  and  practice,  while  he  denounced 
the  exemption  of  rich  and  powerful  from  liability  to  the  law  of 
his  day  Bentham  may  be  cla^'^ifled  a.s  the  pioneer  cnisader  for 
the  new  deal  of  his  time,  battling  for  civil  and  criminal  Justice 
for  the  poor. 

ImCTianuel  Kant,  born  m  Konlgsberg.  in  1724.  was  the  grandson 
of  a  Scot  immigmn'  to  Germany  At  57  he  published  his  Critic 
of  Pure  Reason.  11  years  after  he  had  been  granted  the  chair  of 
logic  metaphysics  at  Konlgsberg  Two  years  later  he  published 
the  Prolegomena,  as  an  explanatory  Introduction  to  the  Critic.  In 
1787  his  slightly  modified  Critic  appeared,  and  Kant  made  no 
further  modifications  Kant  played  havoc  with  the  alleged  logic 
and  reasoning  of  the  century  In  which  he  was  bom  and  the  one 
preceding  it.  His  Critic,  despite  Its  frequent  obscurity,  iU  novel 
terminology,  and  Its  opposition  to  prevailing  system,  became  a 
handbook  of  philosophy  in  Germany,  especially  among  the  younger 
students,  who  flocked  to  Konlgsberg  as  a  shrine  of  philosophy. 

Kant  enshrined  reaso"-!  in  the  throne  of  man's  mind  and  he 
demolished  the  speclousness  of  previous  systems  of  pseudo philoso- 
phy HLs  philosophy  might  be  rendered  in  the  vernacular  as  play- 
ing fair  between  man  and  man.  and  the  substitution  of  logical 
common  sense  for  the  soporlQcs  of  metaphysics  and  eccleslasticlsm. 
He  knew  English  philosophy  from  Locke  to  Hume  and  was  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

Kant,  by  Introducing  the  era  of  logical  and  sensible  understand- 
ing, was  the  great  crusader  of  the  new  deal  in  philosophy. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
Germany,  in  1749.  of  Thunnglan  stock.  His  great-grandfather  was 
a  horseshoer  and  blacksmith,  his  grandfather  was  a  tailor  and  later 
an  Innkeeper:  his  father,  Johann  Kasper  Goethe,  became  a  lawyer 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of  Frankfort.  From 
his  mother  Goethe  received  his  genius.  She  was  the  ideal  mother 
of  a  poet  and  litterateur,  being  possessed  of  a  lively,  impulsive  dis- 
position and  remarkable  imaginative  power.  Being  only  18  when 
Johann  was  born,  she  was  a  young  companion  of  Goethe's  child- 
hood and  youth  and  balanced  the  stem,  pedantic  nature  oi 
Goethe's  father  which,  however,  gave  Goethe  that  "holy  earnest- 
ness' and  stability  of  character  that  served  blm  so  well  during  hla 
life.  The  varied  characteristics  of  his  forbears  gave  Goethe  a  dual 
personality:  the  sturdiness  of  the  farrier,  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Innkeeper,  the  logic  of  the  lawyer  kept  his  feet  on  the  ground 
while  the  position  in  life  that  came  with  his  mother  and  her 
burgomaster  father  and  their  progenitors  ctxnraded  Goethe  with 
the  higher  classes. 

Goethe's  stay  at  the  court  of  Weimar,  his  visit  to  Italy,  his  life 
In  Switzerland,  his  idyllic  affairs  with  women,  his  literary  partner- 
ship with  SchUler  as  coauthor  of  Xenieu,  and  his  constant  self- 
search  through  intense  Introspection,  combined  with  his  lifelong 
search  for  the  classic  ideal  m  life,  gave  Goethe  an  understanding 
of  men  and  women,  conditions,  and  affairs  which  is  admirably 
expressed  in  his  drama.  Torquato  Tasso,  in  which  the  conflict  of 
the  poetic  nature  with  the  prosaic  and  practical  world  is  trans- 
muted into  imperlahable  poetry 

Goethe  was  the  new  dealer  of  his  day.  His  great  contribution 
to  educational  progress  waa  his  aasertlon  that  it  was  the  duty  ot 
the  state  so  to  educate  Its  people  that  any  one  of  them  would  be 
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^Y,i  f^  to  rule  that  state.  Goethe  ur^ed  equality  of  education 
with  the  plea  for  equal  opportunities  for  all  for  educational 
development  without  guaranteeing  equal  accomplishments  as  a 
resuJt.  Thus  you  behold  the  great  contribution  of  these  pioneers 
in  the  new  deal,  all  members  of  the  "brain  trust"  of  their  day 
toward  the  Intellectual  development  of  Europe,  subsequent  to  the 
Renaissance,  whose  main  thought  was  equal  opportunities  In  life 
for  all  the  peoples  of  continental  Ehirope. 

The  writings  of  these  gifted  and  brUliant  personages  Inspired 
Adam  Smith,  of  England,  and  his  followers,  knovra  as  the  "Man- 
chester School."  the  cultured  James  MIU  and  his  stUl  more  preco- 
cious son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  also  were  the  familiar  reading  of 
David  Rlchardo.  Jeremy  Bentham.  and  Thomas  Robert  Malthus 
whose  Principle  of  Population  created  such  a  stir  at  the  time  of  Its 
publication.  Malthus'  proposition  that  "population  Increases  In  a 
geometrical  ratiO;  food  in  an  arithmetical  raUo,"  has  been  nroven 
fallacious.  '^ 

His  views,  however,  on  rent  and  the  elTect  of  rent  rates  on  the 
gerieral  public  were  of  definite  value  and  real  Importance  This  was 
Malthus'  contribution  on  the  altar  of  the  new  deal  ot  his  period 
Adam  Smith  s  great  work.  Wealth  of  Nations,  made  the  treatises 
of  most  of  his  predecessors  obsolete.  Smith  was  given  to  deep  and 
keen  observation  of  social  facts  and  to  elicitation  of  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  conditions  in  human  affairs  instead  of  drawing  theoretical 
conclusions  from  abstract  principles  by  elaborate  chains  of  reason- 
ing. Smith  propounded  as  the  premise  of  his  wra-k  that  "The 
annual  labor  of  a  nation  Is  the  soiu-ce  from  which  It  derives  its 
supply  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  "  He  did  not 
contemplate  labor  as  the  only  factor  in  production,  but  said  that 
the  greater  applicability  of  labor  to  manufactures  than  to  agricul- 
ture was  the  cause  through  which  the  agrlctilture  lagged  behind 
manufacture  In  economic  development. 

Describing  all  commerce  In  commodities  as  being  barter  at  base 
that  is.  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another  thing.  Smith  asked' 
"What  Is  the  measure  of  value?  '\^Tiat  is  the  amount  of  one 
thing  that  wUl  be  given  for  another?"  and  answers  his  own  ques- 
tion by  saying,  "Labor  is  the  real  measure  of  the  exchangeable 
value  of  all  commodities";  and  also  "Equal  quantities  of  labor  at 
aJl  times  and  places,  are  of  equal  value  to  the  laborer.  Lai)or 
therefore,  never  varying  in  its  fvmdamental  value,  is  alone  tho 
ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which  the  real  value  of  all  commodi- 
ties can  be  estimated  and  compared  at  all  times  and  places."  This 
might  be  called  today  the  labor  dollar  and  was  the  contribution  of 
Adam  Smith  to  the  new  deal  of  his  day. 

Though  Adam  Smith  died  In  1790,  before  the  machine  age  came 
Into  economic,  industrial,  and  agricultural  life,  his  premise  that 
labor  is  the  real  measure  of  value  of  commodities  holds  good  today 
The  Manchester  school  of  philosophical  radicals,  all  great  econo-' 
mists,  adopted  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  as  their  economic  bible 
us  principles  made  the  followers  of  that  school,  particularly  David 
Rlcardo.  fight  against  the  long-entrenched  privileges  of  the  few  and 
the  denial  of  equal  privilege  to  the  many.  The  principle  enunci- 
ated by  them  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  and  special  privilege  for 
none  was  the  foundation  on  which  was  erected  the  superstructure 
of  American  democracy.  *->-  wuo 

The  men  who  developed  American  democracy.  PrankJln  Paine 
Jefferson,  Madison.  Monroe  were  the  pioneers  of  the  political  revo-' 
lution  in  the  American  Colonies  of  England  based  on  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all,  special  privileges  for  none. 

*J^^.,^^^^  ^^  American  democracy  flew  from  west  to  east  across 
the  Atlantic  and  started  a  conflagration  which  set  on  flre  the  minds 
of  Mirabeau,  the  Demosthenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  Lafay- 
ette, who  made  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  the  poUtlcal  trinity 
Of  the  French  Revolution.  These  social,  economic,  and  political 
ideals  were  the  foundation  on  which  was  built  the  "new  SboI"  in 
France. 

Napoleon  became  dictator  In  Prance  under  a  pledge  to  carry  these 
Ideals  into  execution.  He  changed  his  plan  to  conquest  by  force 
of  arms,  but  after  his  exile  to  St.  Helena  these  Ideals  were  revived 
in  Prance  and  have  survived  there  ever  since 

It  remained  for  the  Manchester  School  of  philosophical  radicals 
^  J!JF°  ,^  **  meetings  throughout  England  In  favor  of  rugged 
individualism,  to  set  up  a  state  of  mind  In  the  English  people  and 
in  continental  Europe  that  led  eventually  to  the  poUcy  of  laissez 
faire.  an  entirely  unexpected  result. 

The  policy  of  laissez  falre.  meaning  in  English,  'Xet  us  alone  " 
grew  in  favor  of  the  exploiting  classes  until,  at  the  beginnings  of 
tne  past  century  It  had  become  the  shibboleth  of  capitalists  every- 
r#  ♦!!*•,  9*P***^  ^"'  ^'^^^  "P  ■  system  of  control  of  production  and 
or  the  labor  of  the  producing  class  that  worked  weU  for  their  proflts 
but  not  so  weU  for  the  classes  that  were  being  exploited.  Capital 
wanted  no  change.  "Let  us  alone,"  capitalists  cried.  "If  you  dis- 
turb methods  of  production  and  commerce,  you  wUl  have  the  en- 
tire economic  structure  tumbling  about  our  ears.  Affairs  are  go- 
ing along  well.  Why  dlsttu-b  them?"  So  laissez  faire.  or  let  us 
alone,  was  their  constant  slogan. 

Manufacturing  had  prospered.  Starting  tn  a  small  way  In  lltUe 
Shops  manufacturers  expanded  their  establishments  to  care  for 
increased  demand  for  their  goods.  That  meant  the  employment  of 
^^  Physical  labor,  but  the  Introduction  of  machinery  aSd  Its 
I^^..*6°P  °°  *°  production  lessened  this  demand  for  labor.  As 
establishments  producing  Industrial  commodities  enlarged  their 
neia  of  operations,  more  capital  was  required.  Single  owners  took 
in  partners;  partners  formed  companies;  companies  grew  to  corpo- 
rations; and  corporations  combined  with  each  other. 

Banks  began  to  be  more  than  institutions  for  savings,  and  In  a 
■aau  way,  at  first,  tbs  commercial  banlt.  as  we  know  it  today,  cams 
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SS^  ^^^if  l^relgn  exchange  became  an  Important  branch  of  bank- 
o7thf  pS^^r^Jf  ^'''^'  ^'^^  ^"^""^  ^™°^  '"^^  and  assumed  control 
2i«t^nnr^^  *""*  producing  sj^st^ms.  The  old,  almost  family 
^aH^  ^^  employer  and  employee  paa«*d  away  and  betvroen 
int!.^!!!*  r  manufacturing  establishment  and  the  workers  were 
J.h^3f^  foremen  and  superintendents  who  were  given  direct 
^tw!L  Tt^P'"^.*^*./"**  "ercised  the  right  of  hiring  and  firing 
^r^  Th.  ,^/  t-«Pi^ist  sat  in  his  counting  room  and  seldom  walked 
tato  the  factory  He  knew  few  of  his  workers  Thev  ceased  to  bo 
persons  and  became  part  of  his  machine  of  production 
tJ^  r^^^  ^°  ^  exploited  as  a  commodity  and  suffered  tbsre- 
rrom.  Children  as  young  as  5  years  of  age  were  put  to  wort  in 
mmes  and  factories  from  dawn  to  dark,  and  their  tnW  bodies  never 

™n  f c^f.?  ^^1°  ^^"^  ^"'''"  ^^"*  '**»f  'o  «•<>  Working  hours 
ment^  ^iKV  °0,^°'i'^  »  ^^^  I"  some  Of  the  lesser  esUbli^ 
^«^  Vh  *  '"^.'°,  ^J""^?^  «>«  "help"  were  forced  to  live  over  the 
shop,  that  control  of  them  and  their  movements  might  be  made 
more  secure  in  their  employers.  Economic  ser^'ltude  degenerated 
mto  a  state  that  was  practically  economic  slavery,  if  the  worklne 
man  or  woman  tried  to  Improve  their  condition  by  agitation  thev 
were  Imprisoned.  Work  people  were  confined  to  their  own  lockimS 
and  not  allowed  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  if  they  did.  they  were 
sent  to  prison.  '  »»«• 

Under  feudalism  persons  of  the  working  class  bad  a  cerUtn 
amount  of  freedom  of  action  and  liberty,  especially  In  England  and 
there  particularly  if  they  were  yeomen  of  the  bow.  equivalent  to  tbe 
National  Guard  men  of  our  day.  Work  was  hard  and  long,  but  most 
erf  It  was  in  the  fields,  and  was  not  required  in  Inclement  weather 
Under  the  new  economic  and  Industrial  conditions  there  was  little 
liberty  and  Ion  freedom  of  action.  Working  people  tolled  so  hard 
they  were  exhausted  at  the  end  of  their  labor  day,  which  averaRed 
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Since  individuals  could  not  agitate  for  better  conditions  of  work 
toere  grew  up  gradually  organizations  of  labor  in  the  various 
trades,  and  collective  bargaining  came  into  operation  What  1 
man  was  denied.  50  men  could  obtain  by  concerted  action  The 
first  strike  was  a  daring  innovation,  entered  Into  with  trepidation 
on  the  part  of  the  strikers  and  viewed  with  amazement  first  and 
great  resentment  later  by  employers.  Labor  sank  to  its  lowest 
depths,  and  the  disgraceful  enslavement  of  English  labor  cried  to 
heaven  for  redress.  --  •« 

A  few  members  of  middle  and  upper  classes  took  up  the  cauae 
of  labor  and  so  was  Inaugurated  the  "new  deal"  for  the  workln« 
class  In  an  era  of  social  reform.  Affairs  were  much  in  the  same 
condition  in  Prance  and  in  continental  Europe  in  the  manxifactur- 
ing  nations.  Ireland  and  Germany  lost  millions  of  workers  by  " 
immigration  to  the  United  SUtes— the  America  of  freedon^-- 
where  they  prospered  even  at  heavy  labor. 

Who  were  the  leaders  from  the  higher  social  classes  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  labor?  Claude  Henri  de  Rouvroy  Oomte  de 
Saint-Simon,  bom  in  Paris  in  1760  and  dying  there  'in  1836  la 
regarded  as  the  foimder  of  French  socialism.  At  19.  with  Lafay- 
ette, he  aided  the  American  Colonies  in  their  revolution  agaliut 
the  British  King.  He  took  no  part  in  the  French  Revolution  but 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg  during  that  time  Saint- 
Simon  advocated  an  Industrial  state  directed  by  modem  science 
In  which  universal  association  wovild  suppress  war  His  view* 
were  expressed  In  a  treatise  called  "LTndustrle"  and  these  vlewa 
were  further  developed  by  Saint-Simon  in  a  magazine  he  founded 
called  "LOrganlsateur"— the  Organizer.  Saint-Simon's  great  work 
was  The  New  Chrtstlanlty,  in  which  he  propounded  as  the  com- 
prehensive formula  of  the  new  Christianity  thU  precept: 

"The  whole  of  society  ought  to  strive  toward  the  amelioration  of 
the  moral  and  physical  existence  of  the  poorest  clasa;  soctotr 
ought  to  organize  itself  in  the  way  best  adapted  for  attaining  tbia 
end." 

The  school  of  Balnt-Slmon  Improved  on  Its  founder's  teach- 
ings. Salnt-Slmon  was  deficient  In  system,  clearness,  and  con- 
secutive strength.  His  vtews  were  expressed  In  a  confused  and 
vague  manner.  His  system  later  was  molded  by  many  of  the  beet 
students  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnlque  who  condensed  tbe  chaos  of 
Saint-Simon's  thought  and  ideas  Into  a  compact  system.  Among 
hla  disciples  was  the  distinguished  and  military  Louis  Uaofi. 
Blanc  thought  that  there  were  two  forces  In  social  life;  one  criti- 
cal and  negative,  the  other  organic  and  constructive.  The  oppos- 
ing concepts  of  individualism  and  collectivism  were  the  two  great 
social  prtnclples  In  Blanc's  economic  philosophy.  The  spirit  at 
collectivism  tends  more  and  more  to  prevail  over  Its  onxment^ 
rugged  individualism,  because  coIlectlvlBm  extends  f«>m  tbe  aaao- 
clated  family  to  the  city,  to  the  sUte.  to  tbe  nation,  and  to  tbe 
federation. 

Louis  Blanc  contended  that  tinder  rugged  Individualism  of  hte 
day  the  indtistrial  chiefs  exploited  tbe  working  daaa.  tbe  mem- 
bers of  which,  though  nominally  free,  must  accept  tbe  tndnatrlal 
barons  terms  of  wages  and  hours  under  pain  of  loss  of  Jobs  and 
starvation.  The  only  remedies  for  this  condition,  according  to  the 
foUowers  of  Saint-Simon  and  Blanc,  are  the  abolltimi  of  tbe  laws 
of  inheritance  or  the  fixing  of  a  tn»r,miTm  amount  that  can  bo 
Inholted  and  the  union  of  all  the  Instrumenta  of  labor  and  labor 
Itself  Into  a  social  fund  and  social  organization.  Society  as  a 
whole,  not  the  dining  and  dancing  fragment,  thus  beoomea  the 
proprietor  of  all  resources,  natural  and  factored,  and  entrusts  to 
social  groups,  headed  by  men  of  merit  and  ability,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  properties  and  the  proflts  therefrom  to  go  Into  a  gen- 
eral fimd  for  later  distribution  to  the  peo|}Ie.  Men  and.  presum- 
ably, women  were  to  be  placed  In  the  pufcillc  serrloe  aooordlng  to 
ability,  rewarded  according  to  their  work^  and  with  othen  at 
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Uiu  Ilk  forming  •  tort  of  ■oclal 
■ncUI  leadership 

With   these   ideaa  Saint-Simon 
fianoua   "rehabilitation  of  the   fle&l 
h  Lunan   being   waa  equal   In 
a. Id  should  be  given  due  honor 
«»il  as  the  spirit  was  a  creation  of 
n.lUlons  to  the  (Vganlzatlon  of  l%bo^ 
«  ould  divide  and  distribute  '.t« 
p  eject  failed,  and  Salnt-Slmon  dldd 

Louis  BUnc  waa  the  precursor,  oi 
Uon  Finance  Corporation  of  the  " 
d  .•teravlned  to  loan  the  money  of 
cmunerce.  for  business.  aiKl  for 
of  the  modem  "new  deal." 

The  thoughta  and  artions  of 
t-tbuted  to  the  social  and 

FYancols    Charles    Marie    Fourier 
*»c!al  arrangementa  resulting  frcan 
and  competition  were  eaaentlally 
proposed  to  substitute  for  these 
e  fort  by  means  of  which  full  and 
te  given  to  human  nature      He 
i  armoDy  existed  in  the  four  great 
1  fa.  cwganic  life,  toclety.  and  the 
I  oaed  to  establish  a  senes  of 
todies  he  planned      The  phalange: i 
I'eraona  each.  Inhabiting  a  commcn 
v.-hlch  waa  to  be  aet  Ln  the  cwnter 
iv-ma  to  provide  food  for  the  group 
I  halange    a    certain    pwrtion    waa 
lubelstence      Of   the  rest   Hve-t 
twelfths  to  capital,  and  three- 
lous  scheme  was  tried  out  in  the 
t>ecauae  of  public  objection  to  the 
lils  program.     Thus,  we  &nd  Charl^ 
(onuibutor  to  the  "new  deal"  of 

I  have  piupoaely  recalled  to 
ground  of  the  early  crusaders  who 
(if    the    working    claaaea    in    order 
i>f    the   characteristics    of    these 
vhich  their  work  was  iniUated 
membered    that    they    were 
>«emed   utterly   Impractical   to 
\o  those  whose  claims  to  special 
i  matt^  of   actual   fact  not  all 
;iracticai  or  even  desirable,  but 
mapped  country.    Others  followed 
to  be  followed  by  sUU   later  oneti 
--T>ad.  and   this  romi.   by   modem 
Mew  Deal  highway,  along  wjilch 
laaderahip  of  our  beloved 
<reas  U  now  pursuing  Its  way 
lestiny .     [  Applause .  ] 

Let  us  turn  from  conatdemtlonli 
lical  appUctlon  of  methods  fCH* 
:»ings  before  us  the  phenomena] 
Robert   Owen,    first   of    Manchest^ 
I.AQark.   Scotland,    where    he   put 
operation  a  new  and  humonlacd 
;)eople.     Love  for  a  girl,  the 
mchard  Arkwrtgbt.  had  established 
Iisaark.  was  the  key  that  opened 
hucoess.     Owen  Induced  his 
I.«nark   mill*.     He   married 
i^^r  and  part  owner  of  the  mills. 
'he   water   power   tliat  ran   the 
vere  employed,  among  them 
d  years  old,  who  were  taken  out 
(if  Bdlnburgh  and  Olaagow. 

Dale  treated  thesi!  chlldn:n  wel 
not  good.  Tlie  grown  onployees 
'^iMsas.  as  the  respect«ble  country 
.dig  hours  aiKl  heavy  drudfcry 
ncss.  and  other  vices  were 
Mglsctsd;  most  famllias  lived  In 
lion  that  Robert  Owen  set  hlmse* 


liierarchy.  a  splrltual-sclesitlflc- 


Louis  Blanc  combined  their 

,"  holding  that  the  body  of  a 

with  tu  animating   spirit 

consideration.     The  body  as 

Ood.     Balnt-Slmon  gave  all  his 

cooperative  bodies  where  labor 

>  equally  to  all  members.     The 

of  a  broken  heart. 

forerunner,  of  the  Reconstruc- 

deal"  In  his  day,  for  be  was 

Fy^nce  to  the  working  people  for 

Inlustry.     He  was  90  years  ahead 


h  a 
yoi  r 


aad 
ploni  era, 

some 


Preside  at, 
toward 


improvad  their  housss.  trained 
:ixMas.   and  thrift  and   in  this  tm 
Owen  opened  a  store,  the  first  of 
jTbere  goods  at  the  best  quality 
jQst.    The  sals  of  liquor  was 

Owen  began  with  the  cblldzen. 
<hoola  In  Sogland.     He  gave  thu 
.be  manners  of  the  cblldren 
and   natural.     Health,  plenty, 
all   Owan's    workpec^ile.     The 
-jrerc  not  new.  but  be  developed 
:iXe  conditions  In  an  entirety  neir 
between  Owen   and   bis  workers. 
proAtahle. 

aome  of  Owen's  plana  Involved 
■Mxt  at  praAta,  and  tbls  dtopleased 
i^atns.     Owen  focxned  a  new  firm 
«lSUaf  to  aocspc  ^pereant  return 
on  to 
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Salht-Slmon  and  Louis  Blanc  con- 
"new  deal"  of   their  day, 
who    projected    the    idea    that 
the  principles  of  Indlvldiialism 
i^imorai  and  imperfect.     Fourier 
nclples  cooperation  or  united 
harmonious  development  might 
tended  that  his  philosophy  of 
departments  of  creation — animal 
naterlal  universe.     Fourier  pro- 
as he  termed  the  cooperative 
were  to  consist  of  about   1.600 
building  called  a  phaianstere 
a  plot  of  tillable  ground  which 
Out  of  the  common  gain  of  the 
to   be   given   each    member    for 
welfths  were  to  go  to  labor,  four- 
twe  flhs  to  talent.     Fourier's  uebu- 
Uplted  Slates  but  It  failed,  mainly 
free-lovo  principle  contained  in 
Fourier  an  abstract,  theoretical 
day. 

memory  the  theoretical  back- 
planned  to  better  the  situation 
to    give    you    a    mental    picture 
i^en    and    the    conditions    under 
carried   on.     It   must   be   re- 
,    groping    after    ideals    that 
and    viciously   revolutionary 
privilege   were  challenged      As 
•he  first  reforms  proposed   were 
tiey  blaaed  a  trail  through  un- 
who  widened  the  trail  to  a  path, 
who  made   the   path  a  p>osted 
effort,   has    been   enlarged    to   a 
lender  the  Inspiring  and  practical 
Franklin  D.   Rooeevelt.   Con- 
a  greater  and  more  humane 


( he 
Mane  Meter 
Dales 


o 
com  non 


tbim 


atrlclLy 


becune 
anl 
thsorles 


of  social  theories  to  the  prac- 

betterment  of  humanity     This 

and  remarkable  work  done   by 

England     and    later    of    New 

Into   successful    and    profitable 

iliethod  of  dealing  with  his  work 

dai^hter  of  David  Dale,   who  with 

in  1784  a  cotton  miU  at  New 

do<»'  that  led  to  Owen's  great 

pcutnera  to  buy  the  New 

daiighter    and    became    man- 

The  falls  of  the  Clyde  furnished 

dotton   mill.     About  2.000   Scots 

child  "en  to  the  number  of  500>  5  and 

of  the  poorhousea  and  chanties 


but  the  lot  of  the  adults  waa 
were  recruited  from  the  lowest 
people  refuised  to  submit  to  the 
the  factories.     Theft,  drunken- 
education    and    sanitation 
one  room.     It  was  this  popula- 
to  elevate  and  amelioraite.     He 
In  habits  of  cleanness,  order- 
was  aided  by  his  young  wife. 
the  practical  cooperative  stores, 
were  sold  st  a  price  just  above 

regulated. 

Bd  opened  the  first  of  the  infant 

children  general   training,  and 

beautJully  graceful,  genial. 

contentment  prevailed  among 

on    which    Owen    worked 

practical  application  to  actual 

manner.     Good  feeling  existed 

And   the   business   was  highly 


4onsklerabtc  expense,  whlcfa  came 

bis  partners  who  wanted  greater 

oompossd  at  persons  wbo  were 

JD  tbalr  capital,  and  the  fActortea 


Owens  first  departure  from  philanthropy  to  social  progress  came 
In  1817  when  he  sent  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
poor  laws.  The  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  brought  great  stag- 
nation to  manufacturuiR  and  trade  in  England,  and  methods  of 
recovery  were  &s  much  discussed  at  that  time  as  they  have  been 
with  us  during  our  depression  Owen  clearly  traced  the  special 
causes  connected  with  the  Nafxjleomc  wars  that  lead  to  the  debacle 
in  industry  and  trade  Owen  a.ss«Tted  that  the  permanent  cause 
of  di.«trpss  wa-s  to  bo  found  m  the  competition  of  human  labor 
with  machmery.  and  that  the  only  effective  remedy  was  the  united 
action  of  workers  and  the  svibordmation  of  machinery-.  This  in  the 
infancy  ol  the  maci.ine  up,'',  when  the  problems  of  that  time  com- 
pared to  those  of  today  were  like  simple  arithmetic  to  differential 
calculu:<. 

To  New  Lanarlc  to  see  how  'he  new  plan  worked,  to  see  the 
work  people  it  affected  and  to  see  the  founder  of  the  method 
of  pract.cmk;  equal  oppo.-i'.mit les  in  life  for  wrTkers.  instead  of 
merely  dPeamin«  about  it  the  t;reat  ones  of  England  and  Europe 
came  The  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria.  Nicholas,  after- 
ward Tsar  of  Russia,  Lord  L:verpoc)l,  Premier  of  Great  Britain; 
many  large  empit  yers  of  labor  in  England  and  the  Continent 
were  strong  proponents  of  Owen  s  methods  after  they  had  seen  the 
results  he  achieved 

Owen  had  the  attention  of  all  Great  Britain  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  when  at  a  meeting  in  London  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  announce  h'.s  hostiiitv  tc  all  fornis  of  accepted  religion. 
It  was  not  reli^iion,  per  se  that  Owen  cppased.  but  much  of  the 
chicaner,-  that  was  practiced  m  the  name  of  religion.  His  words 
were  misinterpreted  and  nu.sunderstood  and  aroused  the  antago- 
nism of  many  so  that  Owens  career  as  a  social  reformer  waa 
halted. 

Owen  came  to  the  United  States  and  established  a  community 
in  Indiana,  calling  it  New  Harmony.  Due  to  iUs  motley  member- 
ship, ranging  from  the  hiehly  intelligent  to  vagrants  and  crotchety 
enthusiasts  of  ail  nationalities.  In.stead  of  the  closely  blood-condl- 
tioned  allied  Sco^s  of  New  Lanark,  the  Indiana  community  failed. 
Owen  returned  to  London,  and  because  of  friction  with  some  of 
his  partners  at  New  Lanark,  notably  William  Allen,  he  resigned 
all  connection  with  the  Scottish  enterprise  Now  of  limited  means, 
Owen  still  continued  his  work  for  social  progress  and  maintained 
his  battle  for  secularl-sm.  The  word  "sDciallsm'  first  became  cur- 
rent through  discussions  in  the  Association  of  All  Classes  of  All 
Nations  formed  by  Owen  in  1835 

Owen  left  four  sons  all  of  whom  became  citizens  cf  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  Of  these,  Robert  Dale  Owen  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  1844  and  the  next  year  Introduced  the  House 
bill  that  provided  for  the  founding  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
This  son  was  a  strong  proponent  of  his  father's  teachings  in  his 
adopted  countr>'  Robert  Owen  deserves  to  receive  the  great  credit 
of  being  the  practical  founder  of  the  social  and  economic  "new 
deal"  of  his  day 

Helnrlch  Karl  Marx  and  Prledrich  Engels  were  so  closely  asso- 
ciated in  their  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  one  without 
the  other  Marx  and  Engels  Is-^ued  the  call  to  the  working  classes 
to  unite  in  communism,  urging  them  to  do  so  by  telling  them  that 
they  "ha/1  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains."  and  "let  us  exploit 
the  exploiters  and  expropriate  the  expropriators."  Of  their  writ- 
ings In  collaboration  Das  Kapltal,  which  proposes  to  examine  his- 
torically and  critically  the  whole  mechanism,  of  capitalistic  eco- 
nomics, is  the  work  on  which  their  fame  rests.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  the  processes  of  producing  capital,  the  second  with  the 
circulation  of  capital:  the  third  with  the  movements  of  capital  as 
a  whole,  and  the  fourth  with  the  history  of  the  theories  concern- 
ing capital.  Capital,  according  to  Marx-EIngels,  is  the  means  of 
appropriating  surplus  value,  which  Is  asserted  to  be  created  In  the 
proce,s>  of  production  only,  it  is  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  newly 
created  product  that  is  not  given  the  workman  who  makes  the 
product  as  the  wage  of  his  labor  force.  Surplus  value  Is  kept  by 
capital.  Thi.s  surplus  value  is  taken  first  by  the  employer  and  Is 
split  up.  in  the  different  phases  of  economic  Intercourse,  into  the 
profits  of  industrial  enterprises,  commercial  or  merchant's  profits, 
Interest,  and  ground  rent. 

Labor  is  held  to  have  no  value  in  Itself,  being  only  the  measure 
of  value;  but  the  labor  force  of  the  workman  has  a  value  repre- 
sented by  the  means  required  to  maintain  the  worker  In  normal 
conditions  of  existence 

Marx-Engels  divided  capital  into  two  classes — constant  capital 
and  variable  capital  The  first  Is  represented  by  the  plant,  ma- 
chinery, and  raw  material;  the  second  is  used  In  paying  wages  for 
labor  force.  It  Is  the  constant  tendency  of  capitalistic  production 
to  reduce  the  amount  paid  out  for  wages  and  to  Increase  the 
amount  spent  for  machines.  Marx-Engels  asserted  that  the  cost 
of  changing  raw  material  to  a  finished  product  appears  to  the 
practical  mind  of  the  manufacturer  as  the  b€ise  or  cash  value  of 
the  product.  Marx-Engels  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  real 
law  of  value  dlsapp>ears  m  a  society  where  commodities  are  bought 
and  sold  against  money  and  not  exchanged  against  other  com- 
modities. 

The  scientific  achievement  of  Marx,  where  his  work  can  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  that  of  Engels.  In  the  methods,  principles,  and 
details  of  his  investigations,  is  set  forth  in  his  philosophy  of  his- 
tory In  this.  It  Is  now  admitted,  Marx  broke  new  ground  and 
opened  up  new  ways  and  new  outlooks.  No  one  before  Marx  had 
so  clearly  shown  the  role  of  the  productive  agencies  In  historical 
evolution;  nobody  so  masterfully  showed  their  great  determining 
tBfliifnmi  on  the  forms  and  Ideologies  of  social  orgai^isma.     Marx 
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expounded  a  philosophy  of  history  that  has  the  same  significance 
for  the  transformation,  or  evolution,  of  social  organisms  that  the 
argument  of  Darwin  had  for  the  theory  of  the  transformation  of 
biological  organisms.  Marx,  in  other  words,  applied  the  same 
bases  to  the  evoluUon  of  life  conditions  that  Darwin  applied  to 
life  Itself.  '^'^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  economic  philosophy  of  socialism  as 
preached   by    Karl   Man   through    his   famous   work    called    "Das 

Kapitai"? 

First.  Scientific  socialism  pleads  for  an  economic  administration 
where  all  land  and  material  capital  shall  be  public  instead  of 
private  property. 

Second.  Where  the  state  and  not  the  Individual  capitalist  shall 
be  the  employer  of  labor. 

Third.  Where  all  production  and  distribution  shall  be  left,  not 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  subject  to  speculation  and  com- 
petition, but  they  must  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  a  planned 
economy  so  that  no  one  need  be  left  Idle,  uncared  for.  Ignorant 
Illiterate,  or  poor. 

That  Is  the  doctrine  that  underlies  orthodox  socialism  wherever 
It  Is  preached  and  practiced  by  the  disciples  of  Marx  and  Engels 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  These  socialistic  crusaders  con- 
tend that  economic  necessity  Is  an  Invisible  whip  that  drives  the 
worker  to  his  daily  toll  and  struggle.  They  contend  that  the 
modern  toiler  Is  only  a  slave  with  liberty  to  simply  change  his 
masters.  The  fundamental  ideal  of  soclalisUc  principles  is  that 
under  the  present  capitalistic  system  labor  must  be  exploited.  As 
producers  the  worklngmen  are  exploited  for  the  capitalists  As 
consumers  for  the  middle  classes  and  as  tenants  for  the  landlords 
Socialistic  philosophy,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  only  solution 
of  the  labor  is  a  complete  disintegration  of  the  entire  capltalisUc 
system.  What  are  the  five  great  socialistic  ideals  found  In  Marxs 
BCapltal  that  permeate  most  of  Its  pages? 

First  The  economic  interpretation  of  history.  That  theory  con- 
tends that  underlying  all  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital,  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  is  the  economic  cause.  Marx  and  Engels 
believe  that  the  economic  Interpretation  of  history  is  the  only  pass- 
key which  wUl  unlock  all  the  secrets  of  the  past. 

Second.  The  class  struggle.  Throughout  the  ages  there  has 
always  been  a  conflict  between  freemen  and  slave,  between  lord  and 
serf,  between  the  gtUldmen  and  the  Journeymen,  between  the  op- 
pressor and  the  oppressed,  between  governors  and  the  governed 
and  today  throtighout  the  civilized  world  this  world  depression 
shows  exploitation  of  the  many  by  the  few. 

Third.  Is  the  principle  of  surplus  value.  Surplus  value,  according 
to  Marx  and  Engels.  Is  the  difference  between  what  the  laborer 
produces  and  what  he  gets.  Wages,  declare  Marx  and  Engels  are 
but  an  illusion  where  the  toiler  gives  a  full  day's  work  but  in 
reality  is  only  paid  for  part  of  the  day.  The  siupltis  value  Marx 
contends,  is  conflstated  by  capitalist  in  the  form  of  profits  '  Thus 
Karl  Marx  contends  that  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  is  being  siphoned 
into  the  hands  of  a  few.  while  mllllona  stiff er  from  unemployment 
hunger,  and  want. 

Fourth,  the  inevlUblllty  of  socialism.  Marx  and  his  followers 
believe  that  because  the  wealth  of  the  nations  of  the  world  has 
fallen  Into  the  hands  of  the  few  the  economic  condition  of  our 
people  wUl  become  dislocated,  unemployment  will  Increase  and 
Increasing  misery  and  world  crisis  be  the  result.  Into  the  ranks 
of  the  working  classes.  Marx  contends,  will  faU  the  middle  classes, 
shopkeepers,  small  farmers,  who  have  been  ground  out  of  existence 
through  the  unjust  and  vinfalr  distribution  of  wealth.  The  middle 
class,  or  whlte-coUar  brigade,  will  have  to  Join  the  working  classes 
and  the  two  fighting  together  will  have  to  overthrow  capital  to 
save  themselves  from  starvation  and  hunger. 

Fifth,  the  principle  of  intematlonallsm.  Marx  and  Engels 
preach  the  gospel  thst  the  working  people  have  nothing  to  lose 
but  their  chaliis;  they  have  the  whole  world  to  win.  Under  their 
communistic  manifesto  they  cry  aloud  tar  the  working  people  of 
all  countries  of  the  world  to  unite.  Marx  and  Engels  beUeve  that 
there  Is  more  In  common  between  the  toiling  classes  of  the  world 
than  between  the  capitalists  and  worklngmen  of  the  same  country 
This.  In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  consUtutes  the  principles.  Ideals 
and  philosophy  behind  the  socialistic  concepts  found  In  Karl 
Marx's  Kapltal. 

The  works  of  Marx  and  Engels  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
class  struggle.  In  them  was  made  the  earnest  appeal  toe  a  "new 
deal     era  of  socialistic  development  for  the  workers. 

All  this  was  theory.  The  way  was  pwlnted  out  to  practice,  but 
practical  application  was  not  forthcoming.  The  doctrines  of 
Marx-Engels  spread  to  Belgium.  France,  and  England,  and  in  Ger- 
many. In  Germany,  the  militant  figure  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
,?Ii^^  '""  ^^®  Marx-Engels  socialistic  program.  LassaUe  was  bom 
in  1835.  dying  In  a  duel  In  1864.  Lassalles  contributions  saw  three 
stages  In  the  development  of  labor — the  ancient  and  feudal  T>eriod 
Which,  through  the  subjection  of  the  laborer,  sought  solidarity 
without  freedom:  the  reign  of  capital  and  the  middle  classes  es- 
tablished in  1789,  which  sought  freedom  by  destroying  solidarity 
and  the  "new  deal"  era,  beginning  in  1848,  which  would  reconcile 
solidarity  with  freedom  by  the  IntroducUon  of  the  principle  of 
socialism.  *-».•• 

^JJf^L^'^  **^**^  **  Lassalle,  August  Bebel,  WUhehn  Llebknecht. 
and  o. her  gathered  adherents  buUt  up  a  tremendous  social -demo- 
cratic organization  and  spread  the  Idea  of  socialism  to  bring 
equality  to  all  mankind.  It  began  to  look  as  if  a  social  revolu^ 
lion  was  ready  to  burst  in  Germany  when  Bismarck  stepped  In. 

"fflmarck,  the  man  of  blood  and  Iron,  was  also  a  man  <rf  diplo- 
macy  and   concUiaUoo— when  U   served  his  purpose.    Tlia   Iron 
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«;^**orthTi!^  .'^^\  Germany  was  living  over  a  volcano  be- 
woTer^  l^!,^"^^  °^  '^^  P*^P'*-  «P«lally  lis  lower  classes  of 
hZ^f^;  7  °  ^""^  exploited  and  commercialized  by  capital  and 
Sfvluv^ fi^ure^T  ^I'^r'"''  ^^  *  reactionary  and  mcS^  <iS. 
!^d  nohiii^f  H  •  \^  ^^  ^^^  natural  sympathies  with  monarchy 
^  ^f^n  L  ?  '"''^''^  ^^**  Germany  »^  imperiled  unless  labo? 
was  g^n  greater  freedom,  better  wages,  and  heater  security  to 
life.  Bismarck  stole  the  socialistic  program  for  social  and  eo^ 
^^L'^^'J-  "^'^^i^^  ^^d  passed  U,™  m^e^lch^Si 
?h1iH^.,^^°°*;KJI^'*°^  pensions,  uaemployment  li^n^ 
child-welfare  methods,  and  sickness,  accident,  and  health  Inro^ 
ance   ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  G^^rman  worker,  bStSS- 

^  ri^I^''tri^*,''*Pi^'^"'=  sovereignty  of  the  German  Empire 
Ui  Germany.  The  legislation  broke  the  l>ackbone  of  the  Soclidlrt 
Party.  Bismarck  did  what  the  Socialists  onlv  talk^  abovS 
Action  rather  than  words  was  always  the  Blsmarcklan  method 

Thus  we  find  from  an  unexpected  souroe  a  prextlcal  sppUcatlon 
of  the  ireams  of  dreamers;  but  this  result  would  never  have  1^ 
curred  unless  the  disciples  of  the  dreamers  had  become  so  strong 
that  they  might  be  able  to  make  the  dr«-ams  come  true  by  fonw 
of  arms  and  through  bloody  revolution 

Ftar  almost  100  years  the  poUcy  of  lal«es  falre  (let  us  alona) 
of  the  capitalistic  class  had  controlled  the  production  and  held 
down  labor.  Thus.  Bismarck,  the  great  Iron  Chancelor  of  Ger- 
many, was  the  first  distinguished  reactionary  statesman  to  throw 
lalssez  falre  Into  the  wastebasket.  Then  and  there  was  bom  the 
new  deal"  In  Germany  which  developed  compulsory  interference 
by  the  state  In  disputes  between  labor  and  capital  when  capital 
overexplolted  labor  and  labor  rebelled.  Labor  unions  In  Germany 
were  recognized  as  legitimate  in  1881,  when  Bismarck's  •'^ew  deal" 
policy  became  effective. 

In  1909  national  strikes  crippled  England.  Asqulth  and  Llovd 
George  took  control  of  the  situation  and  became  leaders  of  the 
liberal  and  progressive  bloc  In  Parliament.  Thrae  two  statesmen 
^lized  the  foUy  of  laissez  falre.  which  was  leading  the  Brltlah 
^plre.  and  particularly  England,  to  rtiln.  Twenty-eight  years 
after  Bismarck  led  the  way  In  Germany  Asqulth  and  Uoyd  Gecrge 
gave  Great  Britain  the  same  "new-deal  legislation"  of  Germanv 
which  rescued  England  from  the  slough  of  depression  and  brought 
pmsperlty  to  the  British  working  classes. 

In   1910  general  riots  broke  out  aU   ovw  F^nce.     Strikes  wer» 
called  everywhere^    The   French  working  people   demanded   social 
and  economic  Justice  for  those  who  toUed  and  labored  In  agricul- 
ture and  industry.     Revolution  again  waa  In  the  air.    It  remained 
for  a  socialistic  trio,  led  by  Waldeck  Rouasesu.  Premier  at  France 
and  his  two  able  and  fearless  associates,  Clemenceau  and  Brland' 
to  stem   the   tide   of   revolt   by  granting   1o   French   workmen    the 
same  benlsons  that  had  been  granted  Gercnan  and  English  workers 
In  1913,  at  Albany,  the  capital  o*  the  great  Kapire  State    the 
then  Governor  of  the  State,  WlUiam  Sulsia-,  appointed  a  conimls- 
Blon  to  Inquire  Into  the  subject  of  widows'  pensions,  child  welfare 
workmen's  compensation,  employers'  liability,  and  other  reraedial 
methods.    Govemta-    Sulaer    appointed    the    Honorable    Alfred    B 
Smith,  then  speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly;   Robert  Wskdo-' 
leader  of  the  New  Tor*  Senate:  James  J.  Walker,  later  maywof 
New  York:  Judge  Aaron  J.  Levy.  Justice  of  the  New  York  SuWem* 
Court;   Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,   then  a  member  of  the  New^S 
Senate:   James  Foley,  surrogate  of  New  York;   Sophie  Irene  Loeb- 
Senator   Martin   McCue.   a   present  Member   of  OongresK    aad   a 
ntmiber  of  others,  on  this  special  commission. 

They  prepared  and  passed  social  and  economic  legislation  tn  Wew 
York  State.  Similar  leglslstion  sinoe  has  been  adopted  in  41  StatM 
of  cur  Union. 

Mr.  Chatrmaa.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  that  te. 
IslaUon  and  the  results  that  fiowed  from  It  was  the  beginning  of  <3* 
New  Deal.  It  made  Smith  four  times  Oovemor  of  New  York  aad 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  twice  Governor  and  paved  the  way  fur 
hhn  to  the  Presidency.  On  December  8.  1927.  la  tbe  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  old-age  peastons 
and  spoke  for  an  hour  on  the  subject  Itcfotw  the  w^ntp  Ttt» 
Reverend  Francis  J.  McOozmell,  president  of  tbe  Chtirches  of  Christ 
in  America,  ordered  100,000  copies  of  that  qieech  and  sent  tNmi 
broadcast  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  following  month,  in  January  1928,  ftaaklla  ry>i«no  nrwus 
velt  was  Inaugurated  Governor  of  the  8tat<»  of  New  York  Bevoral 
months  later  Governor  Etoosevelt  forced  throngh  the  Ntw  Twit 
Legislature  a  law  creating  old-age  penaloDs  for  the  ok!  fathers 
and  mothers  In  New  York  Stote.  Today,  as  Prasldaat  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America.  Franklin  Delacio  Booaevelt  iaslats  oa 
Federal  and  State  pensions  for  every  man  and  womaa  who  arrlvas 
at  oH  age  and  who  is  deprived  of  economic  security.  Tto  fwr^  of 
you.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  this 
philosophy  Is  called  the  New  Deal.  To  pioneers  and  vetoans  In 
the  subject.  It  is  the  "old  deal"  put  Into  oaeraUon  aad  r^^ti^  to 
fruition,  as  the  New  Deal  of  today.     (i^pUuse.I 

Why  have  these  himianltarlan  laws,  old  In  Europe  new  In  our 
Capital  at  Washington,  taken  so  long  to  germinate  and  develop  to 
our  RepubUc?  In  a  recent  toterview  with  otir  beloved  President 
of  the  United  States  I  caUed  to  hU  attention  the  fact  that  China, 
India,  and  the  United  States  were  the  only  nations  to  the  clvUlzsd 
world  that  were  without  old-age  penslonfi.  Let  us  escape  from 
the  company  of  India  and  China  and  Joto  the  onward  march  of 
la-ogress  with  the  other  clviliaed  nations  of  tbe  world  wbo  have 
done  Justice  to  the  old  fathers  and  motheni  of  tKptr  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Europe  most  ta  the  nations  ars  oompoasd  of 
homogeneous  people,  and  there  U  rsdal  unitf  b«twe«a  thsoi.    ~~ 
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Neir 
great  »t  casnoe 


olcmy 


we-e 
Jesilta 


heterq  :ene<nu 


cur 


eacuxchi  on 


great  !st 
an  Amertcui 
111* 


gentlenian  jteld? 
ge  itlenuin. 


a<  dress 


light 


population  of  the  United  States 
New  England  are  folk  of  CngUah. 
and  Portuguese  deacent.     In 
and  in  New  York  City  the 
haa  erer  aeen.     New  Jersey  was 
were  early  PeiuiaylTanla  and  Oe 
larige  aettlement  oC  Oermana  In 
minera,  and  later  of  Letts.  Poles. 
Virginia  by  Sngllab.  as  ciao  tbe 
Catholic*     Plorlda  by  Spaniards. 
iCaataalppt  Valley  aettlemenU 
region  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  by 
to  the  eau'ly  aetUera. 

aizu:«  the  early  days  erery 
tnbuted  Its  quota  to  our 
may  have  oiir  difference  In  racial 
cmtoina.  we  1ot«  the  cotintry  of 
thing  else  In  life  on  our 
and  In  our  hearts,  mlnda,  and 
credo,   "Clrla   Amertcanua   sum' 
proudest  heritage  and  the 
cherish  In  his  heart 
country  in  time  of  war  but  to 
tt  continue  to  be  one  nation.  \^th 
security  for  all.     [Applause 
Mr.  LCNDSZM    Will  the 
Mr.  SiacvicH.  I  yield  to  the 
Mr.  LuxDZXM.  I  wish  to  aay  t|iat 
ested  in  the  able  and  learned 
man  from  New  York.    In  the 
conditions  In  his  very  eloquent 
on  the  LuQdeen  unemployment, 
B.  R.  2827 

Mr.  SnovicR.  In  reply  to  the 
to  aay  that  I  have  been  worklni : 
tor   10  years  In  this  House  for 
unemployment  Insurance,  the 
of  social   legislation  that   woul< 
life  of  mankind  better.     In  th< 
tlngtushed    gentleman    from 
bin.     No  other  such  bill  wa 
earnest  support   as  a  Tammany 
it  before  the  House  was  at  the 
SO   men    who  signed   that  peti 
bill  as  the  only  biU  that  would 
pensions  and   unemployment 
Mr.  OcTKS.  Will  the  gentlem4n 
Mr.  SiaoncH    I  yield  to  the 
Mr.  Otrm.  Among  the  many 
the   workmen's  compensation 
under  a  Republican 
Mr.'SiBOViCH.  Bills  for  that 
the  Democratic  Lec^slaturs  in 
19  IS. 

Mr.  Otrra.  I  am  talking  abAut 
latlon.    Is  it  not  true  tliat  the 
the  child -welfare  law  were 
ttoos? 

Mr.  Smancm.  The  child 
children  under   10  years  of  age 
tbs  mines,  and  the  factories 
tSoo  erer  enacted  in  this  Hous4 
lation  of    the   Nstlonal   Recoveijy 
Ovnocratlc  President.  Franklin 
outlawed  and  abolished 


of  Anaerlca  Is  teterogenoous.     In 

Irish.  Oerman.  Canadian.  French. 

York  State  Dutch  and  En<-!lsh, 

ct  mankind  the  world 

lettled  by  Swedes  and  Ei^Ilsh.  as 

ware.     Pcnnsylranla  aOao  had  a 

days  and  of  Welsh  and  Irish 

knd  other*  in  the  mining  sections. 

Caroilnas.     Maryland  by  English 

Louisiana  by  French.    The  early 

by  Sptuilards  and  French.    The 

who  carried  religious  training 


nationality  In   the  world  has  con- 

pcpulatton;   yet.  while  we 

and  religious  beliefs  and  domestic 

forbears,  and  high  above  every - 

we  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

nuls  an  adaptation  of   the  Latin 

I   am   an   American   clttzen.   the 

tribute  that  an  American  can 

not  only  ready  to  die  for  his 

for  It  In  time  of  peace  and  help 

liberty.  Justice,  and  economic 


Minnesota 


pasted 


-welfa-e 


completely 
That  was  tbe  great  contrihution 
OD  tbs  altar  of  child  slavery. 
State  at  the  Unloo.     (Applause 
Mr.  Mkhkhkb.  Mr.  Chairman, 


regul  ttlcn. 


Mr.  SiaOTiCB.  I  am  glad  to 

Mr.  MiCHSNBL  The  ehlld-Iab(lr 
everything  that  Is  accomplished 
under  the  existing  law  or 
Ctm^tm  and  was  approTed  by 
xM,  tbat  true? 

Mr.  SaoTicB.  It  la  only  true 
abetted  by  thoaa  who  were 
and  who  by  thctr  votes  helped 
ftcpubUcsLn    Inlltwnce.    When 
legtslatton  the  Republican 
power  who  nullified  the  act 
1«  years  of  ase  working  in  mills 
Tartoos  Statw  of  the  ITnlon.  ' 
ttefr  secret  and  determined 
law.     (Ai^lauae.] 

Mr.  BsBXjm.  Mr.  Cbalrman,  w  II 
BoncH.  Tee:  I  yield  to  i  ay 
r.  HaBLAit.  In  further  comment 
trtim  Michigan  (Mr.  MiCHrimt 
that  the  coostltutlottal  amendm  mt 
after  two  acts  of  the  E>emoeratl^ 
Kttemptinc  to  keep  ehOd  labor 
vneonettttttMHial  hj  the  Supret^ 
MnendBMBt  was  attempted,  but 
of  It.  throosh  ttte  Bep^lean  SUtaa 
«o  oMiy  tt    ~ 


I  have  been  very  much  Inter- 

of  the  di-stingulshcd  gen  tie - 

of  what  he  has  said  about  socla; 

address.  I  would  like  hia  opinioi 

old-age.  and  acxzlal-lnsurance  bill 


:entleman  from  Minnesota.  I  wan^ 
loyally,  diligently,  and  faithfully 
>ld-age  pensions,  social  Insurance 
Clearance  of  slums,  and  eviery  tonr. 
be   Instrumental  In   making  the 
Seventy-third   Congress   the   dis- 
Introduced    the    Lundeen 
b^ore  the  House,  and   I  gave   it  mv 
Hall    man.     A   petition    to   brin;^ 
S|>eaker's  desk  and  I  was  one  of  the 
I    still  consider    the   Lundeen 
lolve  the  social  problem  of  old-age 
Icfcxirance.  , 

yield?  ' 

gentleman  from  Kansas. 

things  the   gentleman   mentioned 

and    child-welXarp    biHs      They 

admlmstration.   were   they   nof 

pttrpoae  had  already  been  passed  by 

Mew    York,   way    back  in   the   year 


Congress,   about   Federal   legls- 

workmen's  compensation  law  and 

under  Republican  adminlstra- 


aod 


bill  that  you  refer  to  permitted 

to  work  in  the  mills,  the  looms 

the  only  child-welfare  legisla- 

of  Representatives  was  the  legLs- 

Act    submitted   by   our   beloved 

D.  Roosevelt,  in  1933.  that  forever 

child  labor  in   our  Republic 

of  a  Democratic  House  and  Senate 

U>oUshlng  It   completely  In  every 

1 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

to  my  dUtlngulshed  colleagut 


yeld 


amendment  which  acccmpllshes 

in  the  abolishment  of  child  labor 

was  passed  by  a  Republlcar 

:naat  of  the  Republican  States.     h< 


^isofar  as  that  fight  was  aided  and 

on  the  Demcxrat^c  side 

pass  this  legislation  even  againsi 

came    to    enforcing    child -laboi' 

ptit   men  Into  key  positions  of 

Is  why  we  found  children  undei 

md  mdnes  and  factories  throughout 

of  Repnibllcan  dereliction,  anc: 

not  to  enforce  the  child  laboi' 


soci  il -minded 

t 
Pary 
Tlat 


beckuae 


deilre 


the  gentleman  yield? 

friend  from  Ohio. 

on  the  question  of  tfte  gentle- 

I  Is  It  not  an  obvious  thing  alsc> 

was  never  even  attempted  unti: 

Oongreaa  Tinder  President  Wilsor 

out  of  factorlee  had  beea  declarec. 

Court,  and  then  a  conatltutlona. 

has  never  had  enou^  florce  back: 

wy  largtiy,  aod  aoaoe  Demo- 


Mr   SnujvTCH    The  eentleman  is  correct  In  his  observation. 

Mr.  Dobbins    Mr    Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    BraoviCH    Yes. 

Mr  E)CBBiNS.  1  did  not  understand  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr  MiCHrNKxl  Did  he  say  most  of  the  Republi- 
can States,  or  both  of  the  Republican  Stales?      [Laughter.] 

Mr    Rantk)Lph    Mr    Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SmovicH.  Ye-s:  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  Randolph  I  have  been  intcnst-ly  interested  in  the  able 
address  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  In  connection  with 
child  labor  I  do  want  to  say.  however,  that  now  Is  the  real  oppor- 
tunity for  this  adminlstraiion  to  throw  its  full  weight  into  those 
States  that  are  now  considering  the  child-labor  amendment.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  that  should  be  done? 

Mr  SiROvicH  Not  only  do  I  believe  it,  but  If  the  gentleman  will 
search  the  Concression.\l  Record  for  the  past  10  years.  In  many  of 
my  sociaJ-sectirity  addres8*'S,  he  will  find  me  always  appealing  for 
humane  and  social  Justice  to  every  boy  and  girl,  to  8u:cord  them 
scxir-ty's  guaranty  of  nut  being  compelled  to  work  and  toil  while 
under  16  years  of  age 

Mr   BoiiEAU    Mr    Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SiEovicH  I  would  be  deUght<Hl  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wiscon'^ln  If  I  could  get  more  time.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yurie  yield  me  a  little  more  time? 

Mr    Bacon    I  yitld  r.he  gentleman  2  minute.'?  more. 

Mr   SiEovicH    I  yield  first  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr. 

BOYLAN  I 

Mr  Botlj^n  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  i?ive  fhe  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  referred 
in  his  early  renia.'-k.': 

Mr  SiRovicH  I  h.r.-'->  already  referred  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished f>f>oplo  who  i^:^s!s"ed  us  m  perfecting  and  developing  old- 
age  pensions  w  icUjw-.  pt:.5lons.  child  labor,  child  welfare,  and  work- 
Inpmens  comp-'r  .■nation  propuKals  In  the  New  York  Slate  Legisla- 
ture In  1912  There  was  a  dis'iiigulshed  colleague  of  oui^,  who  died 
only  2  weeks  ac<  Mr  Anthor.y  Cin.Tin,  who  also  was  a  memljer  of 
this  Committee  r.n  Appr'ijria' ions,  and  who  worked  very  faithfully 
for  socii:!  and  humane  legislation.  Senator  Martin  MrCue  also 
served  the  best  interests  of  his  State  in  protecting  the  widows  and 
orphans 

Mr  BoTLA^f  And  permit  me  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  also 
served  on  the  same  committee  with  .Alfred  E   Smith 

Mr    SiRovicH    I  mentinn'd  his  name 

Mr  B.VLA.N'  And  with  Senator  Robert  P  Wagnfr  and  the  late 
lamented  Sophie  Iren-:'  Lo«^b  and  also  Surrogate  James  Foley 

Mr  SiRos  icH  .All  these  noble  men  and  women  gave  of  th.elr 
totJay  th<it  others  mlttht  have  their  tomorrow  And  for  the  benefit 
of  my  distlntjuished  coiieagTie  with  all  the  modesty  that  I  can  com- 
mand at  my  disposal,  may  I  state  that  I  happened  to  be  a  member 
of  that  original  ccmmisston  way  back  25  years  ago  that  wrote  all 
this  legLslaticn  In  those  days  I  studifd  the  prison  instttuTlons 
of  our  country  and  the  orphan  a.syluma:  and  that  bill  which  I 
helped  to  writ*  ni  the  State  of  New  York  has  now  been  adopted 
in  41  States  of  the  Union  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  old-age  pen- 
sions are  now  found  in  28  States  of  the  Union.  (Applause.)  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Boii.EAU  Mr  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  wlthm  the  last  day  or  two  has  turned  down 
the  child-labor  amendment  Will  the  gentleman  state  whether 
that  legislature  is  Democratic  or  Republican? 

Mr.  SiRoviCH  My  di-stlnguished  friend  from  Wisconsin  Is  greatly 
misinformed.  The  New  York  State  Legislature  will  be  in  session 
for  the  next  3  months  and  I  am  sure  wUl  very  seriously  consider 
the  chiJd-labor  amendment  and  do  Justice  to  the  cause.  Justice 
crushed  to  the  earlh  must  rise  again. 

Mr.  Bon-EAC  I  understood  a  senate  committee  pigeonholed  the 
bill. 

Mr  SraovTCH.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  bills  pigeonholed  here  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  but  the  gentleman  and  I  have  tried 
valiantly  and  courageously  to  bring  them  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
In  spite  of  'gag"  rules  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  While 
there  is  life  there  Is  always  hope,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
great  Democratic  Party  that  has  always  initiated  social  legislation 
will  continue  in  the  State  of  New  York  until  it  passes  this  deserv- 
ing legislation       [Applause  ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  extend,  through  you  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  my  most  earnest  appreciation  for  the  splendid  at- 
tention they  have  given  to  me  for  the  past  hour,  and  for  the  very 
gracious  way  in  which  thry  have  received  my  remarits.     [Applause.] 


Luther  Patrick— A  New  Congressman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  13,  1938 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  every  person  on  this  House 
llocr  knows  the  problems  and  difflculties  each  Member  is  coo- 
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fronted  with  on  newly  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Everyone  here  had  to  pass  through  that  initial  2-year  period 
in  which  he  has  very  Uttle  opportunity  to  effectively  partici- 
pate, certainly  in  a  capacity  of  leadership,  regardless  of  how 
much  leadership  he  may  have  in  his  make-up.  This  has  always 
been  true.  No  Member  becoming  a  part  of  this  deliberative 
group  for  the  first  time  can  be  expected  to  be  more  than 
studious,  Industrious,  and  in  a  mood  for  learning. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  today  to  refer  to  one  particular 
Congressman  who  came  here  from  Alabama  this  last  session 
of  Congress.    I  refer  to  Lunira  Patrick,  of  Alabama.    No  one 
could  have  come  less  heralded,  yet  in  the  short  time  since 
January  1937  he  has  been  with  this  body  he  has  made  his 
warm  and  charming  personality  felt  throughout  the  Con- 
gress.   He  has  been  placed  on  three  committees — Mines  and 
Mining.    Executive    Expenditures    Committee,    and    Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds.    The  chahmen  of  these  committees 
testify  to  the  cheerful  and  willing  way  Luther  Patrick  always 
attends  the  meetings  of  his  committees  and  willingly  works 
at  whatever  his  hand  finds  to  do.    He  can  be  depended  on  to 
attend.    A  short  time  ago  when  Chairman  Cochran,  of  Mis- 
souri, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  wished  to  press  two  bUls  into  law 
on  the  same  day,  he  chose  the  young  Member,  Luther  Pat- 
rick, who  helped  him  get  the  bills  with  their  facts  before  the 
House.    P.ATEicK  made  four  or  five  speeches  on  the  floor  that 
day,  explaining  the  facts,  figures,  and  purports  of  the  bills.    I 
agreed  then  and  still  say  that  as  soon  as  he  has  had  the  ex- 
perience every  Congressman  must  have,  Luther  Patrick  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  lawmakers  and  leaders 
of  this  body.    He  is  an  excellent  speaker,  gets  a  clear  grasp 
of  the  subject  at  issue,  and  can  express  views  forcefully  and 
with  effect. 

He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Democratic  cooperative 
forum  in  Washington,  to  which  I  belong,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  Democratic  agencies  Washington  can  boast, 
and  he  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  group  but  a  few 
months  till  he  was  made  one  of  its  most  valuable  functuarles, 
notwithstanding  his  newness  in  this  body.  He  has  been  sent 
to  several  points  and  into  several  States  to  state  the  position 
and  program  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  people  and 
always  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  in  high 
command  in  this  Nation. 

I  am  not  parUcularly  acquainted  with  his  record  insofar 
as  local  activities  in  his  district  are  concerned.  I  can  state 
to  him  that  each  first  termer  must  not  expect  the  whole 
organization  to  spring  to  its  feet  and  change  the  full  order 
of  things  because  he  has  reached  Congress.  I  am  informed 
that  more  than  $5,000,000  of  United  States  money  have  been 
spent  in  his  district  since  he  reached  here,  and  that  he  has 
secured  among  other  things  an  out-patient  hospital  unit  six 
stories  in  height  at  the  hands  of  this  Nation.  It  has  Just 
been  announced  that  the  United  States  Housing  Administra- 
tion has  allotted  to  the  city  of  Birmingham  in  the  last  few 
days  for  housing  projects  the  sum  of  $4,500,000,  which  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  any  amount  allotted  to  any  city  in 
the  entire  Nation.  It  certainly  shows  that  insofar  as  benefits 
are  concerned  that  he  and  his  district  have  suffered  no  dis- 
crimination.   This  certainly  ought  to  satisfy  any  newcomer. 

}  nierely  insert  this  UtUe  statement  and  cite  the  case  of 
this  Luther  Patrick  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  even  though 
a  new  arrival  in  Congress  is  restricted  and  circumscribed, 
still,  if  tactful  and  industrious,  he  will  find  it  a  medium 
through  which  many  things  flow  and  in  which  he  can  make 
himself  felt  and  appreciated  while  his  character  and  per- 
sonality will  be  quite  amply  reflected. 
In  1916  Champ  Clark  stated  to  this  body: 
Th«  Making  or  a  Bepkxsxntatttx 
arM^Bifs  or  champ  cuum:  at  th«  washingtom  picsb  club  escxftion 

THUBSDAT.  UAKCH    16,    1916 

(Printed  In  Ck>NGarssioNAi.  Rxcoan,  Biarch  17,  1916) 
It  Is  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  in  Congress.  If  for  only 
one  term,  and  with  the  number  of  terms  the  honor  Increases  in 
geometrical  rather  than  In  ailtbinetlcal  prpportton.    ▲  Member^ 
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uaefulnM*  to  his  country  should  Increas.?  m  the  same  proporUon 
t^.  K?!f.^  '^  *°  **  *  Repreaenut  ve  Just  as  he  muit  learn 
a  do^t^^^^       '  carpenter,  a  farmer  an  engineer,  a  lawyw.  or 

h«t^«*^„IIff2i^"  "°w  ***■*""  P***  ^  *'""'•  ""^  made— says  Horace; 
but  Congressmen— that  is,  useful  and  Influential  ConntaameD-l 
are  made  largely  by  experience  and  prac1;loe  ^^  ^^ 

n«'^*,°',?  Charlotte  district  in  Virginia  knew  this  and  kept  John 

SSi^S^l^^o*?^  ^Zl^?  P"**^  ""  ^''  ^"^"^"^  •  great  naaonal 
ll^Jre.  Then  the  Old  Dominion  sent  hlnri  to  the  Senate  and  Oen- 
eralJackaon  sent  Mm  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  are  sporadic  OMea 
of  similar  action  in  other  districts.  »F"™aic  cwea 

-51  1^  *°  unwise  performance  for  any  district  to  change  Repre- 
sentatives at  short  intervals.  A  new  Congressman  murt  b^lTat 
the  foot  of  the  class  and  spell  up.  Of  rourse,  the  more  toSi* 
tact,  energy,  courage,  and  Industry  he  has  the  quicker  he  wUlwt 
up.  If  he  po^esses  these  qualities,  and  If  his  constituent*  win 
keep  him  in  the  House,  he  Is  as  certain  to  rise  as  the  sparks  art 
to  fly  upward.  No  human  power  can  ke..p  him  down.  It  is  only 
fair  and  rational  to  assume  that  every  Representative  s  constituenta 
desire  to  see  him  among  the  "top-notchers  *" 

>.^\^  ,^K  ^*  P^'^^  House  and  see  how  long  the  men  who 
hold  the  hl«h  places  have  served.  I  cannot  name  aU.  but  will  cite 
a  few  as  samples.  ^^  ^ 

Mr^  Speaker  Cannon  is  serving  his  fortieth  year.  He  holds  the 
record,  or.  In  pugilistic  parlance,  "he  holds  the  belt  "  for  length  of 
service  in  the  House  In  our  entire  history.  In  several  Congresses 
he  was  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
then  was  Speaker  8  years,  only  one  man,  Henry  Clay,  having  been 
Speaker  longer.  o         " 

I  am  ser\'ing  my  twenty-second  year;   Minority  Leader  Mann  la 
serving  his  twentieth  year:    Mr.  Kltchln.  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  his  sixteenth;   Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  Appropriations, 
his  eighteenth;   Mr.  Mcon,  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Poet 
Roads,  his  twentieth;   Mr.  Jones,  chairman  of  Insular  Affairs  and 
father  of  the  House,"  his  tweuty-slxth;  Mr.  Flood,  chairman  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Hay.  chairman  of  Military  Affairs 
his  twentieth;  Mr.  Glass,  chairman  of  Banking  and  Currency    his 
sixteenth;  Mr.  Adamson,  chairman  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, his   twenUeth;   Mr.  Stephens,   chairman   of  Indian   Affairs 
his  twentieth;  Mr.  Slayden,  chairman  of  tte  Library,  his  twentieth' 
Mr.  Henry,  chairman  of  Rules,  his  twentieth;  Mr    Lever    chairman 
of  Agriculture,  his  sixteenth;   Mr.  Padgett    chairman  of' the  Navy 
his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Lloyd,  chairman  of  Accounts,  his  twentieth    and 
Mr  Sparkman.  chairman  of  Rivers  and  Haibors,  his  twenty-second 
There  are  other  big  chairmanships,  but  ttiese  will  suffice  to  show 
that  as  a  rule  the  big  places  go  to  old  and  experienced  Members 
for  most  of  the  men  who  rank  close  to  the  chairmen  are  old  timer*' 
The   same  thing   holds  good   with   reference   to   members   of   the 
minority.    As  an  illustration,  Messrs.  Gillette  and  Cooper   who  are 
serving  their  twenty-fourth  year,  are  the  ranking  Republicans  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs,  almost  certain  to  be  chairmen 
thereof  should  the  Republicans  ever  again  have  a  majority  in  the 
House,    as   in    that   event.    In   all   probability,    Mr.  Mann   will    be 
Speaker,  unless  he  is  nominated  for  President  next  June. 

Go  through  the  whole  list  and  you  will  find,  with  few  exceptions, 
that  the  men  of  long  service  have  the  high  place*. 

New  England  and  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  hav« 
understood  the  value  of  long  service  all  along,  and.  having  elected 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Congress,  they  keep  him  in  the  hameae. 

The  Member  of  longest  consecutive  service  is  caUed  "the  fathtf 
of  the  House."  Five  PhUadelphlans  In  immediate  succession  bar« 
that  honorable  tlUe— Randall,  Kelley,  CNeUl,  Harmer,  and  Bing- 
ham. Then  it  went  to  Mr.  Dalaell,  of  Pittsburgh.  When  General 
Bingham  announced  the  death  of  General  Harmer,  his  immedUte 
predecessor  as  "father  of  the  House,"  he  sUted  that  the  five  Phila- 
delphia "fathers  of  the  House"  had  served  a  total  of  147  years  and 
he  served  8  or  10  years  after  making  that  interesting  statement. 

In  the  second  and  third  Congresses  in  which  I  served,  M^'ne. 
with  only  four  Members,  had  the  Speaker&liip  and  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  great  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Navy,  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds — a  most  remarkable  circximstance  glT- 
Ing  the  Pine  Tree  SUte  an  influence  in  the  House  and  the  couSry 
out  of  aU  proportion  to  her  population  and  wealtli.  These  four 
men— Reed,  Dingley,  BouteUe.  and  MllllklQ— each  served  In  tb« 
House  20  years  or  more.  Other  SUtes  mlghi;  profit  by  her  example 
No  man  should  be  elected  to  the  House  simply  to  gratlTy  'hla 
ambition.  All  Members  should  be  elected  for  the  sood  of  tha 
country.  • 

The  best  rule,  it  seems  to  me,  U  for  a  district  to  select  a  man 
with  at  least  fair  capacity.  Industrious,  hontst,  enetpetlc.  sober 
and  courageous,  and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  be  discharsas  hla 
duties  faithfully  and  well.  Sucb  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to 
high  position  and  influence  in  the  House.  His  wide  »rinM«<T.ttnpe 
with  Members  helps  him  amazingly  In  doing  things. 

I  can  speak  freely  on  this  subject  without  violating  the  proorl- 
eties.  for  my  constituents  have  kept  me  here  22  years,  and  forao 
years  have  given  me  nominations  without  opposition,  for  all  o( 
which  favors  I  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Their 
generous  action  and  unwavering  friendship  have  enabled  me  to 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  public  service.  I  have  not  been  com- 
pelled to  spen«l  any  portion  of  my  time  In  "meiuUng  my  renew.* 
My  constituents  have  attended  to  that.    Ood  m<«^  "^  — 
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On*  other  thlof.     I  do  not 
jcu  new  Members  secured.     II 
ifr&tuUted.     If  bad.  do  not  be  CMt 
'oo:   ever   had   poorer   aaBlfrnmenls 
Pensions — but  I  nerer  complained 
Jiougb  Uioee  comnuttces  suited 
:lon  of  whst  may  happen  and 
I  was  next  to  tc^  Democrat  on 
'or  8   year* — nevw   advanced   a 
Just  when,  at  tbe  beginning  of 
nlttea.  I  was  about  to  become 
■Ion.  John  Sharp  WUllaro».  then 
•he  foot  of  Wsys  and  Means,  an^ 
<he  happenings  of  politics  In  Q 
-.he  foot  to  the  head  of  the 
Means.    So  It  may  be  with  you 
xmtrol  may  a(5vance  you  more 
!or.     Ify  advice  U  this 
with  your  might." 


what  committee  assignments 
t^ey  are  good,  you  are  to  be  con- 
down.     No  congreaslonal  tender- 
than   I   had — Claima    and    Old 
or  kicked.    I  went  to  work  as 
ooe  exactly.     Here  Is  an  lUustra- 
hcw  luck  plays  an  Important  part. 
I  nth  Foreign  Affairs  and  Patents 
>eg   so   far    as   committecB    went. 
t  le  ninth  year  on  those  two  cx>m- 
tpp  Democrat  on  Foreign  AffauB. 
minority  leader,  assigned  me  to 
at  the  end  of  4  years  throui;h 
iv*  different  States  I  Jumped  from 
Depaocratlc   minority   on   Ways   and 
Events  over  which  you  have   no 
rabidly  than  you  dream  of  or  hope 
your  hand  finds  to  do.  do  it 


"WhatCM  er 


Of  course,  while  every 
stated  is  now  true  as  it  was 
Patuck  should  be  a  challenge 

for  the  first  time  to  become 
United  States  of  America. 


word   that   matchless   Democrat 

th^.  this  present  case  of  Luther 

nd  a  promise  to  those  arriving 

part  of  the  Congress  of  the 
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B>rrOBIAI.  FROM  THE   NEW   YORK   HERALD  TRIBUNE,   APRIL 

6.   1938 


Mr.  CTLIER.    Mr.  Speakei 
I  am  happy  to  quote  an  editoilal 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Wednesday 


pre  'esj 
(if 
Tiey 


Oppression  of  Jews  In  central 
cruelty,    outdoes    the    barbarism 
cbecked  by  protc£ts  from  other 
driven  from  their  homes  or 
means    of   Livelihood:    stripped 
excluded  from  public  schools 
money  to  escape  tyranny  by  en  i 

Surpose  must  come  from  o'ltslJ 
ley  must  starve,  or  subsist  on 
nttle  less  destitute  than  themsel 
which  seem  so  unreal   to  those 
grim  actualities  to  the  hapless  v 
for  instance,  a  million  are  said 
360.000  who  have  not  been  able 
to  destruction;   in  Rumania 
and  there  are  many  thousand 
and  elsrwhere.  wboae  plight  is 

TTie  American   Jewish   Joint 
Bdward   M.   If.   Warburg   Is  cha 
undertaking  to  raise  13,040.000  1 
Of  the  national  quota  of  tS.lOO 
lected  under  the  national 
amounts   have  aheady  been 
has  turned  over  •1.800.000  for 
■nd  additional  funds  for 
was  spent  of  the  1937  fund: 
tn  Rumania.  tOT.OOO;  and  In 
in  vocational  training,  food,  c 
tlon.     The   figures  are   tmpressl 
estimated  that   111.650.000  wUl 
dlBtreas.   and   for   rehabilitation, 
addition  to  the  aA.lOO.OQO  which 
trlbutlon    Oommtttee    has 
remain  a  large  balance  which 
to  the  custom  with  Jewish 
carefully  spent  and  accotinted 

This   great    benevolent 
everyone  who  has   a  dollar  to 
hunumlty  m  dlstre— .     All  who 
norlty  should  be  crutfied  to 
do  well   if  they   help  to  relieve 
reproach  to   humanity.     Campai 
trlbutiona  may  be  Mat.  to  at 
York. 


sene 


Nc«d  Abroad 


under  extension  of  remarks 
which  appeared  in  the  New 
April  6,  1938: 

1  European  countries,  which.  In  cold 

of    the   Dark    Age-s.    goes    on.    un- 

jovernments.     Millions  have   been 

Ions;    have   been   denied   atlier 

their    property,    theu    ciiilcireii 

are  forbidden  to  keep  enough 

igratlng.   so   That   funds  for   t.ha: 

Unable   to   seek    another   lar.d, 

meager  charity  of  those  only  a 

ves.     These   appalling   condlticns, 

pho  live  In  a  land  of  plenty    are 

tlms.    Of  3.400000  Jews  In  Poland, 

to  be   starving,    in   Germany,   the 

to  crtWB  the  border  seem  dwjmed 

are  threatened  with  boycott; 

In  Austria,  Lithuania.  Latvia, 

desperate 

I)lstrlbutlon   Committee,  of   w^ll^h 

rman   for   Greater   New    York,    is 

I  this  district,  as  the  c  ty's   share 

1 00  for   1938.   which   is   being  col- 

of  Jonah  B.  Wise      Large 

abroad   by   the    committee.     It 

development  in  Palewtine, 

work.     In   Poland    $900  000 

Jews  received  $694,000,   those 

lands  $850,000  was  invested 

.  shelter,  and  medical  atten- 

but   the   need    is   great.      It    is 

)e  needed  this  year   for  relief   of 

aa   far    as    that    Is   possible       In 

the   American  Jewish  Joint   Dls- 

to    raise,    there    will    thus 

be  contributed  by  others      As 

,  all  sums  given  will  be 


tie 


760  000 
ot:iers 
also 


chalm  lanshlp 
sett 

ec  [jnomic 
constriction 
Qeman 
refugee 
lotblng. 


undei  taken 
m  ist 


phlla  nthroples, 

f  >r 
under  jJtlng 


deserves    the    support    of 

ipare    and   who   sympathiaes   with 

do  not   believe   a  defenseles.s   mi- 

the  purpoeee  of  a  dictator  will 

the   victims,   and   thus   lessen    a 

rn    headquartere.    to    which    con- 

IWO  B»st  ^jrty-second  Street,  New 
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SUMMART  OF  THE   BUSINESS  EDUCATION  BILL  INTRODUCED 

TODAY 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Sptakpr,  I  am  tcday  introducing  a 
bill  to  encourage  education  and  research  in  problems  of 
busine.ss  and  distribution.  It  is  H.  R.  10260  and  may  be 
summarized  as  foUo'^'s: 

An  act  to  provide  for  cooperative  work  in  business  educa- 
tion in  the  various  States  between  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Dcni'^stic  Comnverce  and  State  universities. 

To  provide  for  the  further  development  of  business  train- 
ing among  distributors,  including  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

To  provide  f-jr  Federal  aid  in  business  research  and  in 
business  extcn.=i>on  work  among  independent  retailers. 

To  provid  ■  for  study  and  research  of,  and  into,  the  practices 
of  distribution. 

To  provick  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaiie.s  in  Liie  teaching  of  distributive  and  busi- 
ness subjects  m  high  schools  and  part-time  schools. 

In  beiialf  of  small-bu^ine.ss  men.  as  will  promote  greater 
eCBcieney,  assure  them  a  more  secure  economic  position, 
assure  th*^  pubhc  an  iniTeasingly  efficient  system  of  distribu- 
tion, and  the  con.>uintT  as  low  a  cost  of  living  as  may  be 
consistent  witli  td.r  revvaid.'?  to  th.'  producer. 

Thi.s  act  IS  largely  ba.-ed  on  prior  laws  of  years  standing 
which  have  e.xtended  cooperative  aid  to  agriculture,  to  wit, 
the  ac;  setting  up  agriculture  experimental  stations  in  the 
vancus  Sfate-  the  Smith-Lever  Act  providing  for  county 
agriculture  agtm...  and  m  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  providing 
for  tram.ng  of  teach^^rs  and  the  leachmg  of  agncultural  sub- 
jects in  the  high  schools. 

In  'h':^  ,<inv'  nv.ir.ner  and  in  Iik--*  amcunts  this  act  proposes 
to  extend  Fedei-al  aid  to  the  States  as  follows: 

To  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  fcr  re- 
search, di.ssemma'ion  of  information,  and  general  super- 
vision— the  fir,-,t  year.  S500.000,  and  graduaiing  upward 
$100,000  per  year  to  a  maximum  of  SI, 000  000  per  year. 

To  each  State,  for  the  ma.ntenance  of  a  business  and 
distribution  re.seaich  bureau  in  its  State  university — the  first 
year.  $20,000.  and  eraduatmg  upward  $10,000  per  year  to  a 
maximum  ct  SGO.OOO 

To  the  various  States,  for  training  of,  and  payment  of, 
salaries  of,  exiLivsion  workers  among  .small,  independent 
businessmen— the  first  yt-ar.  $500,000.  graduating  upward 
$250  000  per  year  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000,000. 

To  the  various  States  for  training  of  teachers  and  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries  in  the  teaching  of  business  and  distribu- 
tive subj^c's  in  the  hieh  schools  and  part-time  schools — the 
first  year  $500,000  graduating  upward  $250,000  per  year  to  a 
maximum  of  $3,000,000. 

The  two  first  aboNe  are  to  be  matched  in  equal  am.ounts  by 
the  various  States  and  the  Federal  aid  is  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  in  the  ratio  their  tc*al  number  of  manufactur- 
ing, retailing.  d'.^tr:butor=:,  and  service  outlets  bears  to  the 
total  in  the  Umted  States. 

Administration  of  rh''  act  is  to  be  under  a  State  board  con- 
sisting of  at  leas^  thr^e,  but  not  limited  to  three  members,  of 
which  there  shall  be  the  president,  dean  of  the  college  of 
bu;!ne3.s  administration,  who  shall  be  the  chainnan,  and 
dean  of  the  graduate  fchool  of  the  State  university. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
charged  witli  the  general  administration  of  the  act. 
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Similar  to  the  agrriculture  acts  before  mentioned,  an  out- 
right appropriation  of  $10,000  per  annum  to  each  State  Is 
made  for  expenses  of  State  administration. 

It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  act  that  research  and 
training  as  used  in  the  act  shall  mean  research,  experimental 
Investigation,  tabulation,  and  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
same  in.  but  not  limited  to,  the  science  of  advertising,  con- 
sumer psychology,  window  display,  interior  display  and  ar- 
rangement, stock  turn-over,  stock  control,  distribution  cost 
finding,  distribution  time  study,  traffic  flow,  salesmanship, 
installment  selling,  purchasing,  business  economics,  finance 
and  banking,  and  employer-employee  relationship. 

This  proposed  act  further  amends  the  George-Deen  Act 
so  as  to  brmg  all  Federal  aid  having  to  do  with  education  and 
research  in  problems  of  business  and  distribution  as  distin- 
guished from  purely  vocational  education  and  training,  under 
the  provisions  of  one  act.  Of  the  ♦12,000,000  appropriated 
under  the  George-Deen  Act  for  vocational  education,  10  per- 
cent, or  $1,200,000.  was  designated  for  distributive  pursuits. 
This  act  was  the  first  to  thus  designate  an  appropriation  for 
such  purposes.  The  proposed  act  would  simply  amend  this 
$1,200,000  out  of  the  George-Deen  Act  and  transfer  it  to  be 
lised  as  provided  in  this  proposed  business  education  and 
training  act. 


Jefferson's  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  13.  1938 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all  enthralled  and 
highly  encouraged  by  the  messages  of  hop>e  recently  promul- 
gated by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  con- 
cerning political  and  religious  refugees  fleeing  from  benighted 
countries  of  Europe. 

At  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  is  a  plaque 
containing  the  following  glorious  Unes  written  by  that  great 
poetess,  Emma  Lazarus: 

Give  mp  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless.  temi>est -tossed,  to  me; 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door 

I  would  forever  hold  up  the  lamp  of  welcome  to  the  politi- 
cally homeless  and  the  victims  of  cruel  political  and  religious 
tortures  abroad.    Our  door  should  always  remain  open. 

The  great  Jefferson,  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  today,  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  contained  in  the  aforesaid  po- 
etry.   President  Roosevelt  happily  follows  Jefferson's  example. 

THOMAS   JEFFEBSON BIKTUDAT    OF  AN   AMEUCAN 

Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President  of  the  United  States 
and  founder  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Democratic  Party, 
was  born  on  April  13,  1743,  195  years  ago  this  week.  At  this 
time,  when  efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  the  principle  of 
asylum  for  political  and  religious  refugees  in  the  United 
States,  we  recall  that,  although  many  American  statesmen 
supported  the  principle  of  asylum  for  refugees.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  more  than  any  other,  helped  to  establish  and 
maintain  It  as  an  American  tradition. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  proposed  the  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  containing  this  complaint 
against  George  rU: 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  popalation  of  these  States; 
lor  that  puipoee  obstructing  the  laws  of  nattiralization  of  for- 
eigners, refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration 
hither.     •     •     •  ° 

lAter.  the  Federalist  Party,  with  John  Adams  at  Its  head, 
launched  a  campaign  against  foreigners,  which  resulted  in 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  179«.    Ttoe  acts  lengthened 
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the  period  of  residence  for  naturalization  to  14  years,  and 
gave  the  President  power  to  deport  noncltizens  "dangerous 
to  the  country."  It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who.  with  eJo- 
quent  words  and  effective  action,  led  the  flght  against  tbe 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  resulting  in  their  repeal,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  principle  of  asylum. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  of  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson  asked 
the  famous  rhetorical  question: 

nif^n^i  ^.  l^^i'.f  *^  unhappy  fugitive  from  distress  that  ho«- 
pltallty  Which  the  savages  of  the  wilderness  extended  to  our  tm- 
fathers  arriving  in  this  land?  ShaU  oppressed  humanity  flndM 
asylum  on  this  globe?  "ii«i*iiiy  mia  no 

The  principle  of  asylum  and  equality  of  opportunity  for 
immigrants  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  was  reaffirmed 
in  the  Democratic  Party  platforms  ot  1848,  1862.  1856    1884 
and  1892,  in  the  following  words: 

*J^\  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the  Deciara- 
tlon  of  Independence  and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitution  which 
makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppreMed 
of  everj-  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the^  Demo- 
cratic faith.  ■  •-~*»*« 

Although  efforts  were  made  to  preserve  the  principle  of 
asylum,  the  increasing  restrictions  in  the  immigration  laws 
and  the  increasingly  drastic  deportaUon  laws  have  almost 
completely  negated  this  principle  of  asylum.  Not  only  do  the 
poUtically  persecuted  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  enter  but 
many  refugees  who  have  managed  to  escape  to  the  United 
States,  whose  entry  was  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Im- 
migration laws,  have  been  arrested  and  threatened  with  de- 
portation and  persecution  In  the  countries  from  which  they 
came. 

The  American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom, 
which  has  been  called  upon  in  scores  of  cases  of  refugees  who 
faced  deportation,  congratuates  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Roosevelt  administration  for  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  and  the  world  this  high  tradition  of  asylum  for 
refugees,  which  has  been  neglected  and  almost  forgotten. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  depend  upon  the  discretion 
which  the  State  and  Labor  Departments  may  be  able  to  exer- 
cise in  aiding  refugees  under  the  present  laws.  Every  organi- 
zation and  every  individual  should  support  my  right  of 
asylum  measure.  H.  R.  7640.  to  prevail  upon  Congress  to  re- 
store upon  the  statute  books  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  not  only  to  guarantee  that  this  country  will 
accept  its  share  of  refugees  from  present-day  tyrannies  but 
that  refugees  who  have  escaped  here  may  be  free  from  the 
threat  of  deportation. 


The  Reorganization  Bill 
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RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON  JOSEPH  W  MARTm  JR  HOW 
CHARLES  L  GIPFORD,  AND  HON.  ROBERT  LUCE  ALL  OF 
MASSACHUSFTTS.  APRIL   II,  1938 


Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscou),  I  include  radio  addresses  by  my  col- 
leagues, Hon.  JosxTB  W.  Martik,  Jr.,  Hon.  Chamlis  L.  Qif- 
roRD.  and  by  myself,  all  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  April 
11,  1938. 

ADORBSS  or  HOW.  JO»PH  W.  ICAMTIf,  JR.,  OF  MASSACmTBETTB 

America  spoke,  CongrejB  responded,  and  the  Bo-called  Oovern- 
ment  reorganljcation  bill  was  defeated. 

The  tremendous  volume  of  opposition  was  clearly  an  unorganized 
and  spontaneous  outburst  of  disapproval  by  the  ran*  and  fUe 
citizens  They  still  ding  firmly  to  the  solid  rocks  of  liberty, 
equality,  economic  and  religious  freedom,  the  right  of  self-govera- 
ment,  and  tmrestrlcted  education,  which  are  th«  loundatlcas  ot 
our  constitutional  democracy. 
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Vast   power*  were   glTcn   the 
UDd«r    poaltlTfl    aiBXirmaoes   that 
ConsreM   when   the   emeiYcncy 
haji  witnessed  a  continuing  pollq 
manent  thoae  temporary  Kxecutl* 

The  attempt  of  th«  ezecutlre 
the  Judiciary  In  the  Court-packlilg 
the  people.     In  Ita  original  form 
gantzatlon  plan  waa  Intended  as 
pikcktn^  bill.     Therefore,  even 
!»oa:ewhat.  the  cltl»n«  aaw  In  It 
tration  of  power  which  they  had 
and  which  they  hare  come  to  teta 
the    administration   of   governmep 
reprpijentatlve  form  and  Into  the 

The  menace  that  remained  In 
that  108  £>emocrata  Joined  the 
to  defeat  the  measure.    It  was 
many  of  whom  are  the  President' 
B!iy   measure   sponsored   by  him 
the    dangers   to    constitutional 
posed  act.  together  with  the 
wanted  no  such  measure  passed. 
Democrats  to  vote  as  they  did. 

The  administration.  In  last-hoi^r 
plan,   accepted   amendments 
the  conviction  was  deep-seated 
the  Members  of  Congress  that 
to  get  the  bin  through  the  Houa^ 
will  of  the  people  would  be 
executive  department,  which  weri 
be  restored  to  It. 

The  Members  of  Congress  wh4 
opposed  to  a  sotind,  nonpartisan  l. 
govemmentai   machinery   dewlgnep 
and  edlclency.    The  scheme 
nor  provided  for  any  economy  oi 
emmental  administration.    On 
Increased  the  cost  of  govemmeni 

The   cltlasns  protested   against 
service,    which   could   have   takeh 
They   do   not   want   any   lndlvldi«l 
empowered  to  frustrate  the  merll 

The    people   also   want   Congrefs 
speiullng  of  public  funds. 
status  of  the  ComptroUa 
the  bill. 

Purthermore.  tbey  do  not  wani 
given  such  unlimited  and 
would  have  been  vested  in  the 
welfare,  and  they  plainly  nld  so 

We  all   realise   thta  defffeeslon, 
wage  eamen.  cauinot   be  cured 
departure  from  coxutltutional 
system  la  allayed  by  a  re 
trying  to  vest  all  economic  and 
department. 

The  defeat  of  the  reorganlzatl^ 
for  constitutional  government, 
aid  recovery — a  recovery  not  to 
emmental  borrowing  and  speodlz^ 
a  renewed  confldeuoe.   a  revltaL 
sumption  of  private  employment 

This  Is  possible,  now  that  ttu 
again    they  pnssssa   XlMr   historio 
braschea 

or  BOW. 


]  :xecutlve   during   the   emergency 
inej    would   be   returned    to    the 
passed.     Instead,   the    Nation 
of  broadening  and  maUng  per- 
powers. 
department  to  selae  power  over 
proposal  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  so-called  Oovemment  reor- 
a  companion  act  to  the  Court- 
the  bill  was  finally  modified 
the  same  trend  toward  concen- 
feared  In  the  Court-packing  bill. 
In  any  proposal  that  would  take 
t   away  from   Its   constitutional 
realm  of  political  autocracy, 
the  bill  is  attested  by  the  fact 
R^ubllcan  Members  of  the  House 
very   dUScult  thing   for    them, 
close  personal  friends,  to  oppose 
Only  the  deepest  conviction   of 
gi^vemment    inherent    In   the   pro- 
evidence  that  the  people 
could  have  persuaded  those   108 


efforts  to  secure  passage  of  its 

to  disarm   opposltlcDi.     But 

th^ughout  the  countjry  and  among 

concessions  were  a  subterfuge 

and  Into  conference,  where  the 

id  and  the  broad  powers  for  the 

amended  out  of  the  bill,  would 


whicb  was 


tlkS 


There  ore 
Oenei  al 


undeflied 


lives 
Before  the  final  voC* 


been  amended  in  the  Hooae  so  mi  kny  times  that  It 


at  the  BBeaeuie  odginaUy 
frantic  attoaopts  were  nade  to  . 
conference.    Therefore  both  the  4< 
kept  In  mind.    Tb  the  people,  h 


voted  against  the  bill  are  not 

genuine   reorganization   of   the 

to  acliieve  increased   economy 

defeated  neither  promised 

any  increased  efficiency  In  gov- 
contrary,  It  would  have  greatly 


the  threat  of  ruin   of   the  clvU 

place    if    the    bill    had    pasaed. 

or   any   group   of    Individuals 

system. 

to   keep   Its   control  over   the 

they  rebelled  at  the  changed 

'I  department,   as  provided  in 


any  department  of  Oovemment 

powers  over  their  liberties  as 

new  department  of  public 


piopoeed 


with   Its   13.000,000  unemployed 

antil   the   Nation-wide   faar   of   a 

ent  and  a  sound  economic 

it  the  administration's  policy  of 

social  control   In   the  executive 

bill  was  another  great  victory 

This  action  by  the  Congress  will 

be  achieved  by  coctlnuorus   gov- 

and  Increased  taxation,  but  by 

i   business  activity,   and   a   re- 


people  are  reassured  that  once 
government   of    three    coeqxial 


or  Mt— <.Huaan» 


The  long  fight  over  the  reorganlpttion  bill  was  a  historic  struggle. 
The  people  won. 

CongrasKnen.  who  every  a  yeah  are  held  accountable  by  their 
constituents,  take  heed  when  Om    people  chooae  to  expieas  them- 


the  reorganlaatlon  bill  had 


but  a  htisk 


It  is  Indeed  heartening  to  us  that  the  Nation  finally  became 
jiroused  to  the  grave  danger  of  further  delegation  of  legislative 
powers  to  the  Executive.  Reorganization  of  some  sort  Is  unde- 
niably desirable  and  essential.  Howover,  Congress  painstakingly 
created  the  agencies  Involved,  and  It  l.s  the  plain  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress Itself  to  reorganize  them  when  neressary. 

Vast  spending  of  borrowed  funds  and  contemplated  demands 
for  additional  billion.'^  mean  a  stajrErerIng  debt  upon  the  shoulders 
of  even  future  generation.^  of  American  citizens.  The  results  of 
experimentations  already  made  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
Executive  are  most  disheartening  Small  wonder  Is  It  that  the 
Nation  now  calls  upon  ConKrcss  to  ctase  this  wholesale  delegation 
of  power  which  ha.-"  broiuTht   r.s  to  otir  present  extremity. 

'The  power  granted  to  Pre.sident  Hoover  :n  1932  could  be,  and 
wa^.  made  utterly  futile  by  the  disapproval  of  only  one  branch  of 
the  CcngreKs,  and  Ins  painstaking  recommendations  were  rejected 
with  scant  ccn.sldrratlon. 

The  victory  of  la-^t  Friday  cau.sed  values  In  our  market  places 
to  rise  rapidly,  and  if  the  Cons^ress  could  now  insist  that  a  begin- 
ning be  made  to  allay  the  great  fear  within  the  world  of  business, 
surely  we  might  have  rea.son  to  expect  that  this  Nation,  with  Its 
vast  natural  re'^mrces  and  manpower,  with  an  unquestioned  ca- 
pacity for  capable  management,  would  quickly  achieve  a  full 
recovery.  It  Is  Indeed  tragic  that  under  exUtlng  conditions  the 
business  of  the  coun;ry  should  go  up  or  down  with  the  smiles  or 
frowns  of  Its  Chief  Executive 

In  the  recent  stT'iggle  patriotic  Democrats  faced  the  loa<!  of 
patronage  and  the  alli:x?atl(in  of  largesses  to  their  districts.  The 
leaders  themselves  finally  felt  obliged  to  abandon  the  fight  for  the 
bill  on  Its  merits  and  made  the  ra.iin  Issue  the  preservation  of 
the  President's  prestige  .Mihough  spectaciUarly  planned,  this 
failed  of  Its  purpose 

However,  1  have  considerable  anxiety  lest  in  the  forthcoming 
extraordinary  demands  for  more  billions  for  pump  priming  some 
Members  of  Congres.s  who  failed  to  support  the  administration  last 
week  may  be  overdeslrous  of  rp!n.«tatine  themselves  and  yield  to 
the  new  demands  without  due  consideration,  find  It  may  well  be 
that  this  grant  of  vast  sum.s  of  money  to  be  spent  entirely  at  his 
own  discretion  might  give  'he  Exec\itlve  more  power  than  any 
reorganization  bill  Nevertheless,  for  the  moment  the  atmosphere 
Is  clearer;  the  people  are  encouraged  by  the  realization  that  their 
representatives  In  Congress  are  responsive  to  genuine  and  thought- 
ful d^.^-'.ands. 

A  nation's  psychology  has  a  tremendoiLs  bearing  upon  Its  well- 
being  or  Its  Ill-being  Grave  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  our 
country  still  exl.sts  The  people  know  that  the  sp>endlng  of  billions 
borrowed  from,  their  savings  have  dismally  failed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  procl.iimed  by  the  spenders.  Continued  and  Insistent 
demands  by  the  Executive  for  additional  delegations  of  power  to 
him.  based  on  the  claim  that  in  the  la.it  election  the  people  them- 
selves delegated  such  authority  bv  overwhelming  vote,  has  here- 
tofore bewildered  the  Ccngresa  However,  the  avalanche  of  letters 
and  telegrams  recently  received  m  "ppcsltion  to  such  delegation  of 
pover— practically  unanlmoas  in  opposition — went  far  to  dlsoel 
this  belief 

The  people  are  awakening 


by  the  admlnlstratton.  yet 
It  ao  that  It  might  be  aent  to 

and  Oenate  blUs  h«d  to  be 
ver.  the  bUl  had  bec«lme  prl- 


ef  ms.  RepobUcana 
its  to  grant  soMrgcncy  powna 


marlly  merely  a  symbol.  TO  thefai  It  spelled  an  abandonment  of 
legialaUve  powers  to  tte  deterjntnatlnn  or  the  whim  of  the 
Sncutive. 

Dartoc  the  days  of  the  gri»t 
we  even  more  willing  than 
to  the  Prei  "" 

powers  so  granted 
The  attempt  to  selaa  eontrol  of 
arcuaad  a  grast  faar  In  the  Hat^oo. 
of  the  PreaMent  for  iBBedtate 
thrust  upon  ui  at  about  the 
was  prceonte^    I  was  one  of  the 
to  aw?«  OB  that  Special 
l^eople  should  beooiM  inXoraed 


to  ou  uttor  oonstematlon,  noioe  of  the 
ago  pave  been  relinquished  by   him. 
the  Supreme  Ootnt  in  addition 
The  exteeordlnary  Remands 
Qoveramant  reorgantiUwi  were 
time  thttt  that  <2h«r  great  Issue 
two  Republican  Memhezs  selected 
tor  Organ  iMtion     Uct  the 
ct  thoM  new  extraocdinary  de- 


the  committee  met  for  atveral  weeks  la  emcutive  aeeaion 
«Bl}  and  «M  not  permitted  to  d  wlge  vfeftt  «••  tranaputhg  even 
to  theu  broUMr 


ADDRRSS   OF    HON     ROBERT    LUCE.    OF    MASSAC  H  USLTlg 

Autopsies  are  held  to  learn  how  the  victim  was  killed.  In  the 
case  of  the  reorganization  bUl  It  Is  clear  that  the  fatal  blow  was 
struck  by  the  people  Latest  figures  show  that  333.000  telegrams 
In  protest  came  to  Ciingress.  and  there  must  have  been  twice 
that  many  signers  of  letters  and  petiticna,  making  all  told  a  mil- 
lion voters  who  spoke  their  mlnd.=i 

They  were  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  of  diverse 
religious  and  political  biUefs,  all  manner  of  occupations.  There 
was  no  sign  of  ccnnlving.  of  persuasion,  of  purchase.  The  sug- 
gestion that  there  was  anything  mercenary,  venal,  or  corrupt  In 
their  action  Is  absurd.  They  knew  little  about  the  details  of  the 
blU.  They  knew  only  that  It  meant  giving  more  power  to  the 
President,  and  against  this  they  were  dead  set.  Nothing  more 
heartening  has  happened  since  the  uprising  to  save  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  time  the  people  were  even  more  Indignant  and  deter- 
mined. Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Stalin  loom  before  them.  They 
are  bound  It  shall  not  happen  here. 

With  the  crisis  of  1933  Congress  gave  the  President  powers  al- 
most thoee  of  a  dictator.  The  use  of  thoee  powers  has  not  brought 
us  to  proeperlty.  In  1933.  11,000.000  of  our  wage  earners  were  un- 
employed. Today  eleven  or  more  nallllon  are  imemployed  In 
1933  the  national  debt  vras  Ml. 000, 000 ,000;  today  It  Is  nearlng 
twice  that  amount.  Alone  of  all  the  coiintrlee  of  the  world  we  are 
In  the  slough  of  another  depression,  perhaps  In  some  partlculara 
worse  than  the  first,  at  any  rate  more  dangerous,  for  we  near  the 
point  where  Government  bonds  may  go  below  par  If  that  han- 
pena.  look  fbr  trouble.  Indeed 

This  has  come  about  because  part  of  the  consuming  pubUc 
will  not  buy.  part  cannot  buy.  with  the  result  that  manufactxirers 
dare  not  manufacture  and  merchants  cannot  sell  Why'  Be- 
cause all  along  the  Une  everybody  Is  afraid  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment may  do  next.  This  has  paralyaed  Industry  and  businesa. 
The  people  aenae  this.  In  their  rlghieovis  wrath  they  demand 
that  experimenting  shall  stop,  that  re«{imentailon  shall  stop  They 
demand  that  the  men  they  have  chosen  to  make  their  laws  shall 
resume  the  making  of  laws  They  told  the  Preeldent  last  year 
that  he  was  not  to  run  the  Supreme  Court.  Mow  they  have  toM 
him  he  it  not  u>  run  Ctui^rees. 
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This  may  well  be  the  turning  point  If  the  thrifty  men  of  our 
countr:,-.  the  born  leaders,  those  who  hire,  those  who  sell  the 
adventurers  larpe  and  small,  will  take  this  as  proof  that  they"  may 
adventure  sa-'e!y.  with  rcii.scnabk-  chance  of  gain,  with  Ufcc'llhood 
oi  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  without  the  Interference  of 
untrained,  imprictlcal  viiionaneh  wholly  ignorioit  of  human  nature 
then  the  smoke  m.ay  rtso  fro.m  the  factory  chimneys  once  more 
the  wheels  may  turn  agam.  freight  trains  may  lengthen  the 
holds  of  ships  may  be  filled,  shops  may  teem  with  customers 
prosperity  may  rejoice  the  Nation. 


Processing:  Tax  Refunds  Must  Not  Go  to  Profes- 
sional Racketeers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OK   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  13.  1938 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  Triple  A  in  January 
1936  about  $300,000,000  of  processing-tax  money  had  been 
impounded  by  the  courts.  The  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  turning  this  money  back  to  the  processors  was 
v.-hat  has  been  aptly  termed  the  greatest  legalized  steal  in 
history.  The  processors,  who  had  not  borne  the  tax  buiden, 
were  allowed  to  keep  money  they  had  collected  which  right- 
fully belonged  to  the  Government, 

About  one  hundred  million  of  this  $300,000,000  which  the 
Government  was  not  allowed  to  collect  from  processors  was 
hog-proce.'ising  taxes.  The  hog  processors,  as  we  know,  col- 
lected the  taxes  either  by  passing  the  burden  on  to  consumers 
In  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  pork  products,  or  back  to  the 
producers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for  hogs,  A  large  part 
of  this  tax  burden  was  undoubtedly  borne  by  producers:  how- 
ever, the  consumers  were  not  relieved  of  the  amount  of  the 
tax  when  it  was  removed.  Neither  did  the  price  to  the 
farmer  reflect  the  removal. 

aACKCT    ORGANIZATIONS    FILCH    TABwn»«f 

This  situation  has  been  the  ba.sis  for  many  proposals  made 
to  farmers  to  organize  at  a  price  to  recover  ta.xes  which 
may  have  been  deducted  from  prices  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  paid  for  hogs  which  they  sold.  The  price  of  or- 
ganization, of  course,  in  these  instances,  is  a  fat  commission 
for  the  organizer. 

Recognizing  that  farmers  who  cooperated  in  the  Triple  A 
corn -hog  program  received  compensation  in  the  form  of 
benefit  payments  for  any  tax  burden  they  might  have  borne. 
Resolution  202  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  Resolution  474 
introduced  in  the  House  propose  processing-tax  refunds  only 
to  those  who  did  not  cooperate  in  the  program.  This  proposal 
discriminates  against  those  who  cooperated  in  adjusting  pro- 
duction in  order  to  secure  fair  prices.  Farmers  were  receiving 
an  average  price  of  $3  when  the  program  started,  and  an 
average  price  of  about  $9.50  when  the  decision  was  made. 
It  would  give  a  special  privilege  to  those  who  refused  to 
cooperate  but  who  profited  by  the  efforts  made  by  other 
farmers.  Proponents  for  this  rcsohition  have  made  a  recent 
proposal  for  an  amendment  to  the  original  resolution  which 
would  provide  for  making  processing-tax  refunds  also  to 
tnose  who  cooperated  in  the  program.  And,  certainly,  if  any- 
one deserves  a  refund  of  processing  taxes,  if  a  refund  is  to 
be  made,  it  is  the  man  who  cooperated  in  the  pi-ogram, 
corraiocENT  «rusT  piotbct  rAanncs  raoM  SHTSTEaa 

If  farmers  have  a  just  claim  and  if  payment  of  these  claims 
can  be  made  equitably,  then  I  would  be  the  first  to  vote  for 
legislation  which  would  make  payment  possible.  But.  If 
processing -tax  refunds  are  to  be  made  to  farmers  by  the 
Government,  then  the  Government  should  protect  these 
fanners  against  the  schemes  of  promoters  to  collect  commis- 
sions on  tax  refunds.  If  the  resoluUon  to  refund  processing 
taxes  comes  up  for  vote.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  making 
It  lllega]  for  any  Individual  or  organlaatlon  to  accept  a  fee  or 
•  commission  on  any  refunds  to  fanners.  J 
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The  Congress  belongs  to  the  people  and  no  one  is  entitled 
to  a  commission  for  getting  legislation  passed.  If  the  re- 
funding of  processinii,  taxes  to  farmers  Is  a  legitimate  demand. 
then  this  demand  should  come  through  legitunate  farm 
organizations,  not  through  professional  promoters  and  lob- 
byists. The  collection  of  fees  from  farmers  to  promote  this 
legislation  is  an  imposition  on  unsuspecting  farmers  and  a 
disgrace  and  a  reflection  on  Congress,  n  the  promoters  were 
really  interested  m  the  welfare  of  farmers  rather  than  fat 
fees  for  themselves,  they  should  bring  suit  for  recovery 
against  the  packers  who  collected  the  hog  processing  taxes 
and  kept  the  money. 

SOUCITOa    WHITX    ISStlES    WAKNINO 

Maston  G.  V/hite.  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, commenting  on  the  schemes  to  get  money  from  farmers 
on  the  implied  promise  to  get  tax  refunds,  issued  the  follow- 
ing sUtement  February  10,  1938.    I  quote: 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  certain  organization* 
are  soliciting  money  Irom  larroers  and  are  representing  either 
that  ihey  can  obtain  refunds  of  processing  taxes  for  farmers  under 
existing  ler^slatlcn  or  that  they  can  expedite  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  such  tax  refunds.  Similar  attempts  to  ct)llect 
money  from  farmers  upon  the  promise  of  obtaining  ref\inds  of 
procesiiing  taxes  either  under  existing  legislation  or  under  lawi 
which  these  persons  I.opc  will  he  passed  have  been  made  from  time 
to  f.mc  ever  sincp  Jar.uary  6.  1936.  when  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  thp  processing  taxes  to  be  invalid 

In  ccanection  with  this  natter  n  should  be  emphatically  stated 
tliat  there  Is  no  provision  of  existing  law  which  authorizes  or 
allows  any  refund  of  processing  taxes  to  a  farmer,  regardless  of 
» nether  he  was  a  signer  of  an  adjustment  contract  or  a  nonsigner 
unless  such  f  iiner  wa«  the  actual  processor  and  hlm.seLf  paid  the 
procesemg  taxes  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  did  not 
pass  such  taxes  on  to  the  consumer 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  If  any  legislation  should  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  authorizing  or  allowing  any  refund  of 
processing  taxes  to  a  farmer,  whether  signer  or  ncnslgner  on  any 
basis  other  than  that  contained  In  present  legislation  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  the  farmer,  in  securing  his  refund  to  be  repre- 
sented by  any  Intermediate  agent. 

^J^P^^^^^^°'^  by  any  persona  or  organizations  to  the  effect 
that  they  can.  under  existing  law.  obtain  a  refund  of  processing 
taxes  for  a  farmer  who  was  not  a  processor  are  false  and  mislead- 
ing Likewise  representations  by  any  persons  or  organizations  to 
the  effect  that  they  can,  under  any  future  law,  obtain  a  refund  of 
processing  ta.\es  for  a  farmer,  whether  signer  or  nonsigner  wh*ch 
the  farmer  himself  could  not  obtain,  are  also  false  and  misieiding 
Farmers  should  be  warned  not  to  allow  themselvea  to  be  mulcted 
of  funds  upon  Euch  false  promises. 

LATEST    RACItZT    ORGANIZATIOK    KXPOSCO 

The  latest  organized  effort  to  get  farmers  to  let  loose  of 
their  hard-earned  money  in  the  hope  of  getting  tax  refunds 
is  being  made  through  a  craftily  organized  plan  using  the 
devices  of  the  modem  high-pressure  selling  campaign.  In 
this  organized  effort  to  collect  commissions  from  farmers 
we  see  enlisted  the  services  of  a  radio  station,  legal  talent, 
and  a  former  farm  organization  official  who  was  repudiated 
by  the  membership  of  his  organization  in  the  election  of 
oflBcers  a  year  ago  last  fall. 

The  bait  being  held  out  to  farmers  is  membership  in  a 
specially  organized  farm  group  to  get  legislation  passed 
which  will  return  processing  taxes  to  farmers.  The  pay-olf 
is  2  percent  for  the  promoters  of  the  amount  the  farmer 
claims,  and  an  additional  6  ijercent  if  the  farmer  collects. 
The  farmer  signs  a  contract.    The  promoters  do  the  rest. 

No  cne  knows  how  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
collected  from  farmers  based  on  the  expectancy  of  process- 
ing tax  refunds.  But  we  do  know  that  the  opportunity  for 
graft  is  tremendous.  The  hog -processing  tax  started  at  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  on  November  5,  1933.  and  by  March 
1.  1934.  was  increased  to  $2.25  per  hundredweight,  where  it 
remained  until  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  January  6 
1936.  * 

BIG  rrcAi.  poesiBLa  roa  aacKrrs 

If  you  will  refer  to  Senate  Document  274,  which  lists 
A.  A.  A.  paj-mcnts  over  $10,000.  you  wUl  find  that  there  were 
22  of  these  big  payments  in  1934.  These  22  operators  sold. 
In  1934.  nearly  100  000  hog?  Assumini  that  these  hogs  were 
marketed  after  March  1,  1934.  and  that  they  averafed  MO 
pounds  in  weight,  the  processing  tax  at  the  rate  of  $2  25  per 
hundnpdweight  would  have  amounted  to  $450  000.  If  you 
were  a  promoter  and  could  collect  2  percent  of  tliia  |«M.I 


^  -'it 


•::lt,.^ii|.i 


i 
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UitOQO  fn^tt  K^nis  U  |»rtK»uff  m  fnr  *>nly  \  y**r  or  U\i»  »m^- 
t«  «m>  M^\  Vk<4  ttttUr  ltni>«hi  h«  w  miuiy  m«r«  l*ni»  ^^\KMrr« 

All*  «v«U«M#,  timi  yv^r  lni«»rNiiii  wttuM  t»  ("vnttrnnl  m\  th» 
bit  im^txK^m.  Ytm  w<»uW  n  hI  th«i  ih#  IUU»  (riutw  rnm\ 
wtVN«>  5m«  couW  eoUfCl  tfm  »jniHU\itni  to  tmly  i^  fi»w  rtnlkm. 
«r<Hi)it  n<«(  only  lt««i»  )rou  himim  m  An«  «h«tM>.  but  th*t  ih« 
li(t)«>  r«(K>w  WM  n««««Mry  nk  »  aUMh*  nfllini  to  <irmkti»  n 
public  ciMnor  m  you  couM  co  ttcl  front  th»  bli  opi«r«tan. 

Tiy*  r*«l  tM^bkm  Involvrd  In  maklni  (iitK>«>Mint  tax  r«< 
t\uu\*  to  fiu'inwra  la  how  to  tvnkt  ta\  p<)Ult«bl«  a»tti«»n\<^nt  «\f 
cl«inv«     Th»  btg  pnKlvtrvri  ^v*  MUft  rtwortlii  m)  ^hich  to 

ucfn  i«n«ritlly  do  not  )\av« 
ini  In  r»vor  of  ih«»  rmnhxton 
MpnNMMl  th*  b«>h»f  (h«t  not 
ucort  would  b»  «bl»  io  (vrovit 
o|»tnlon  that  not  m»r«  thtxn 
bt  AMf  to  provt*  thvtr  claimii. 
f  no  eoniwoufnc*  to  t{h<»  )>ro- 
Do  thf  y  luk  A  fmrmvr  wht ih<>r 
bvfort  th»y  t4k»  hUi  uionvyf 
Th»  promottn  itt  ihvtr  fi»f4  on  tht  bMla  of  tho  farmvri 
hupvo. 

If  thf  rtihtA  of  thf  tmftU  ftumfn  urt*  to  bf  protcrttd.  Con- 
|r«M  wtU  h«v«  to  do  It.  Obvl^ualy,  thf  tiiX'ri>fund  pnmHH«r!i 
Ar«  lnt«r«iitfd  In  bulldlni  upj  wntlment  which  will  mnkn  it 
poMlblf  to  coUfct  from  the  bli  opfrttnri.  This  CongirrM  hAJi 
rpcoflnlard  and  wlU  eontlnut  io  rfcoi nlM  the  rlshtji  of  .iirall 
farmfra. 

Thf  proinotfn  of  thf  tax-iifund  achfrnft  haw  shown  bad 


cUtrna^    Ttw  llttif 
mHirda     Onf  tndiv(du»J,  taa 
to  MfMnd  tmxfwaint  tMfa, 
mon*  than  half  of  thf  hot 
th«>ir  rtaim«.    Ai>othfr  waa  of 
onf 'third  of  thf  farmfra  wou 
Thia  mattfr.  of  courif,  la 
motfrt  (>f  t*x>rffund  achfrnta. 
or  not  hf  hM  aaifa  rfoorda 


faith  with  farmcin  In  ckvcr 


They  havt  Ifd  farmera  to  b«U<  fvf  that  thf y  can  do  lotnething 


which  Individual  farmcra  or 


Biotfra  from  pro(\Unf  furthar 


If  farmcra  havf  a  juat  claUr 
»  mannar  tliat  wtU  not  dlaer 


•chcmca  to  enrich  ihomsrlvca. 


IffflUmatf  farm  orianlaAtiona 


eannot  do.    Thfy  ar«.  In  ffTKi,  afUlni  letUlation.     And  I 
for  onf  Intend  to  do  everythlri  in  my  power  to  keep  the  pro- 


at  thf  expfnae  of  farmfra. 


MAXB  TNa  ata  iraAT  eACxaiui  p*t 


and  aetUement  can  b«  made  In 
mlnatf  against  the  small  pro- 


ducer, then  by  all  meana  it  ah<  uld  bf  done.  But  thf  money  to 
make  tax  rafumto  ahould  com4,  not  from  thf  Public  Trea.iury. 
but  from  thoff  who  ran  away  with  thf  proceaslng  tax  loot— 
thf  blf  BMat  packere. 

At  thf  tlmf  of  If vytni  thf  "  wUidfaU"  taxaa  to  rtcoTer  from 
the  biff  moat  procffaora  moafjr  which  they  had  eollected 
from  othen.  it  waa  aatlmated  t  bat  about  1100.000.000  would  be 
recoverfd.  Aetually,  only  lijioa.000  had  been  recovered  by 
the  end  of  1»91. 


If  the  reaolutlon  to  refund 


proeoailaff  taxaa  to  farmers  la 


reported  out  of  committee,  I  s  )all  offer  an  amendment  to  tax 
the  meat  paokera  for  the  anount  of  proceaalng  taxes  that 
were  not  recovered  by  the  Q>vemment  In  order  to  provide 
fundi  for  tax -refund  paymen  a  to  farmeri. 


CanUnaoiM  Service  BMeiitiil  to  Important  Vo»is  In 
thf  House  of  Reprcaentatives 


EXTENSION 


HON.  GUY 


OF  REMARKS 
L.  MOSER 


or  fXNNBYl.VANU 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OF 
ITediifMlay 


RKFRKSENTATIVES 
April  iJ,  19JI 


lit,  IfOBZR  of  Pennaylvan 
extend  my  remarka  m  the 
tnaertid  a  speech  dellveted  by 
lllaiourl.  former  Speaker  of 
llaroh    If.   Ifll   to   newly 
Wuhlnffton  Preaa  Qubi 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

RahwB  of  April  1,  1938.  there  waa 

the  late  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  of 

t|ie  House  of  Repreaentatlves,  on 

eleotcil  Congreaamea   at   the 


Mv  w»y  y4  ^\\\\u\\\\\y.  »N>»i«*wi*!\jni  that  the  HmiIc  of  Mr, 
('lark  x  iviMiM\tu«  of  Ti  >^m(^i\<*  Mtivt  iiiiH^i«»i  wUJ\  e<)V)al  truth 
UhUv  I  NtilMun  »h«^  f«>lK<wii\a 

Mr  ilARATH.  the  \Wn  »vf  ihe  Ho\»,te"  and  ranking  maJ^MT* 
Uv  nvt^iubrr  of  the  (\vmM\iM»v  on  Hulea,  is  wvrvlng  hla  thirty- 
wHN^nvl  >var,  Mr  Ni>«»<ikrr  liANKNKAa  la  now  lervtng  hl« 
iwrnty.w*<^^«u1  wAr.  Mr  HAvavnN,  majority  teadtr,  Is  serving 
i\i.«  I  went  V  sixth  yrrtr,  Mr  T^vtoa.  chairman  of  the  Ct\m- 
n\m«v  x\\\  ApivMM^tationv  b  serving  hla  thirtieth  yvar;  Mr. 
UnmMhvN,  ohaiiiunn  of  the  runnuittee  on  Wayi  and  Meana, 
h  servlna  hu  iwi^niy-riahth  yt»«\r.  Mr,  SuuKxai  of  IVxai, 
ohAinottn  of  ihi^  t\Mi\n\»tiet»  vv»\  the  Judlclaiy.  t«  aervtt)g  hla 
t\veMty»*ixth  ytnii .  Mr  Vinsh^n  of  Ow^niia.  chalrmai\  of  the 
CtMniulttee  on  NavttI  Aflfatr*.  i!«  i«e»Tlng  his  twe*^ty»«lxth  ytar; 
Mr  8r«AUAi,i..  ihHi)ti\an  of  the  c\Mnn\itlee  (\n  Bat^klng  and 
t'uri>t^»\oy,  \»  nrryina  hi.i  twrniy-fovirth  year;  Mr.  Lia,  chair- 
n^an  i4  the  Co»uinititH»  on  tntrrstate  and  Foreign  Ct^n- 
meroe,  iji  nrrvma  hii  twenty -swtn^d  year;  Mr,  Bland,  ehair- 
n\i»n  of  the  c\«nn\itiee  on  Meirhant  Marine  and  Waherlea, 
i«  nervina  hu  twenty-)»fHH>nil  yrar.  Mr  MANaritLD,  chairman 
of  the  c^>mn^lltr«^  on  Rivrrs  and  lUrbon,  Is  serving  hla 
twenty-wrronil  yrar;  Mr  Jonk;*.  ohalrnmn  of  the  Committee 
on  AgrioultiUT,  \%  servinu  hi.*  twenty-.teoond  year;  Mr.  Miad, 
rhrtlnuan  of  the  Commit tre  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Road*,  la  irrving  hii  twTniirih  yt^ar;  Mr  MrRiYHOLoa, 
Chairmixn  of  thr  Coinmitire  on  FVireiun  AfTalin.  Is  serving 
hi.t  .Hixtrrnth  ytuvr,  Mr  t)'^^^NNOR  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  tho  Ct)mmitt»'e  <mi  Ru1i'?«,  i.i  .tcvina  hla  sixteenth  year. 
Ttie  Hftmr  thintf  I'till  lidld.i  wood  with  reference  to  the  mi- 
nority By  wivy  of  illustrution.  Mr,  Theaoway,  ranking 
minority  tnrmbfr  t^f  Wuys  wnd  Mran.s.  l.s  serving  his  Iweniy- 
.slxth  year  Mr  Hnii.l,  inlnority  leader,  la  serving  hla 
twenty. fourth  vn\r 

As  in  Chiunp  CUvrk'i  time,  "ko  through  the  Hat,  and  you 
will  find,  with  few  rxi'i'ptiotv"*,"  ihi>  mrn  of  long  service  hiwe 
the  high  places  iind  tho  «reutrHt  lUHH^rtunlty  (or  uaefulnoat. 


Roorifiini/.ation  Hill 
EXTFXSIOX  OF  KKMAUKS 

Of 

HON.  H.  JKRRV  VOORHIS 

OK  lAl.ll'OKNlA 

IN  THK  Hor.^K  l)K  KKIKKSKNTATIVES 
!  Friday.  April  I.  I93i 

Mr.  VOORHIS,  Mr,  Sprukcr,  after  careful  study  of  the 
reorganlaatlon  bill,  tho  reports  of  both  the  majority  and 
minority  membor.t  of  the  commlilee,  and  a  large  number  of 
arguments  ugam.st  the  bill,  I  waa  convinced  that  It  waa  a 
good  and  constructive  miuusure  and  one  deserving  of  the 
support  of  anyone  intere.tted  In  the  efflclency  of  American 
democratic  governmrm.  Tl^ere  were  some  featuid  of  the 
bin.  as  originally  prrsonled  to  the  House,  which  I  did  not 
like.  But  every  one  of  those  except  one  was  eliminated  by 
amendment  on  the  floor.  Tho  bill  which  the  House  finally 
defeated  by  recommitting  it  was  a  fine  constructive  measure. 
I  voted  agulnat  recommittal  iind  would  have  voted  for  the  bill 
had  It  not  been  rtcomnUtted. 

A    VITAL    DWTlNl-nOM 

There  is  a  very  areat  dilTerencc  between  having  the  Con- 
gress extend  the  powers  of  tho  President  or  broaden  the 
.vope  of  the  work  which  muy  be  undertaken  by  executive 
dopurtinenLi  on  the  ono  hand  and  huvin«  the  Congress  in- 
struct the  Pre.sidfnt  lu  Chief  Executive  to  rcorganlte  hl« 
own  departmoni  in  the  inlrro.st  of  aioui  cfHclency  and  within 
the  Umltallon.i  of  thui  dopartmont  s  ixiwer  which  have  been 
set  by  Con«re.vH  on  the  other  hand.  TlMn  bill  did  not  do  the 
first  of  these  things.  It  did  do  the  .n'cond  one.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  no  Prr.Hldcntlal  order  would  have 
been  effective  until  it  had  boon  bi^forc  ConRre».i  while  In  ses- 
sion (or  80  day."!,  and  any  .such  order  could  have  been  nulli- 
fied by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Congress.    There  waa  not 
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ivne  line  In  ihe  bill  which  ehangnl  m  ai\y  way  the  powvr  o( 
Ouvsimt  to  iHHniUelely  ab(\U«lv  whole  iUHmrtlurui».  ni»ale 
new  \«»e«,  or  do  anythiivg  that  It  miiiht  wr  ht  to  do  rrgiux1> 
Uig  ihe  ili^oiutv  of  our  Cktvttim^eni. 

W  e«»ll  tvtVTAf\VMM4«e» 

Tt\e  aiMWer  to  dirtat<Ar«hip  char«*«  ean  be  «lvt»n  in  one 
aenlenee,  Tt^e  l»n>!Udw\l  ot  the  United  Statea  eannol  i>bUln 
o<»e  thin  dliwe  of  money  to  ruj\  any  depailnMnn  or  agency* 
(\t  Boven\mei\i  unleaa  Omgn^wi  approprlatea  the  mo»\ey  for 
him  to  uae  This  ha*  bwn  ao  frtun  the  beglnntivi  under  the 
CtM^stitutloi\;  It  la  ao  today;  It  wlU  always  be  at)  as  hmg  aa 
the  Amerioan  Nation  endurea  ai^d  jtwii  that  kmg  we  will  )\ave 
demooratle  govenunent  The  reorganlaatloit  bill  never  in 
iivy  of  lU  fomw  proposed  to  change  this  in  one  lota, 

TMR  MAIN  \mym 

The  main  laaue  with  i^gard  to  this  reorganlaatlon  bill  waa 
whether  or  not  American  Oin*ernn\ent  wa,H  to  be  »tn\pimed. 
\U  overlapping  agencies  ellmlnatetl,  and  the  growth  of  bu- 
leaucraey  cheeked  The  people  of  America  haw  a  i>erfect 
right  to  complain  If  they  do  not  obtain  a  full  dollars  woiih 
of  Oowrnment  services  for  every  dolU\r  they  pay  In  taxes, 
Tr>e  real  purpwie  of  thl.%  bill  was  to  give  them  exactly  that. 
President  after  President  over  a  long  period  of  time  have 
«ent  messages  to  Coiigress  urging  these  reform.-*.  President 
Hoover.  In  pwrtlcular.  reiterated  the  need  of  reorganiwvtlon 
of  the  execuihT  department  both  during  hl.i  term  of  office 
and  since  that  time.  Much  as  we  might  like  to  do  so  wo 
cannot  ewape  the  fuct  that  the  Interdependence  of  modern 
life  and  the  tremendous  and  complicated  problenw  of  this 
lndu.'«tr1al  age  necessitate  a  broadening  of  the  Kcope  of  gov- 
« rnmrntal  activities  and  an  Increasing  reliance  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  ui>on  the  efTlrlent  functioning  of  the  Otn-eniment 
for  it.i  survival  and  the  preservation  of  the  gotxl  things  in 
tt.<«  life. 

sr^TSOAMTiAnoN  or  rnt  Kwtrnvt  n»ASTM«KT 

Tl^e  first  part  of  tlie  bill  had  to  do  with  reorganlitatlon 
of  the  viiriou-s  bureaus  nnd  agencies  In  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  our  Oovemmrnt.  That  such  reorgantxatlon  mu.%t 
take  place  sometime  If  we  are  not  to  be  confronted  by  an 
e\'er  moi-e  complicated  and  top-heavy  superstructure  of  over- 
Inpplng  bureau.s  Is  admitted  by  everyone,  and.  particularly,  by 
Rome  of  those  very  force.s  which  opposed  this  bill,  ror  the 
CongreM  to  undertake  this  job  of  reorganliatlon  would  be 
Impractical,  Months  of  legislative  work  would  be  required, 
during  which  time  the  Congress  would  be  subjected  to  pres- 
.nire  from  all  manner  of  special-interest  groups.  What  Is 
needed  Instead  of  this  Is  a  reorganlaatlon  which  follows  a 
consistent  and  unified  plan,  carried  out  courageously  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  the  heal  of  argument  over  this  meas- 
ure a  great  many  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  that,  after 
Kll.  the  President  of  tho  United  Sutes  la  charged  by  the 
Con.5titution  Itself  with  responsibility  for  the  efflclent  conduct 
of  the  whole  execuUve  department  of  Qovernment.  He  is  the 
Oiief  ExecuUve.  responsible  to  and  elected  by  the  people 
of  America,  He  la  the  logical  person  to  put  his  own  houae 
In  order.  By  the  passage  of  this  bill  Congress  would  not 
have  given  the  President  Increased  power.  The  bill  would 
not  have  changed  in  any  way  the  extent  of  power  or  scope 
of  activity  of  either  the  Preaideni  or  executive  departments 
of  Government.  It  sUnply  charged  the  President  with  a  new 
rcsponslbiUty.  giving  him  a  pciiod  of  a  years  In  which  to 
discharge  it.  and  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  veto  any 
of  his  orders  by  leglslaMve  enactment. 

It  was  spoclflcHlly  provided  in  the  bill  that  the  Presldent'i 
w'ork  of  reorganlisatlon  should  not  extend  to  such  Independ- 
*'ni  and  qua&i-judlclal  agencies  of  Oovernment  as  aiT 
now  and  will  continue  to  be  especially  charged  by  Congrm 
with  particular  resporuibilitles  apart  from  those  of  strictly 
executive  departments  which  aie  responsible  to  Uie  President. 
Ho  could  not  have  touched,  in  hla  reorganisation  work,  the 
Inter.siate  Commerce  Commission.  Pederal  Trade  Commls- 
alon,  Federal  Power  Commission.  Veterans'  Administration. 
Becurities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
united  States  Army,  General  Accounting  Office.  Ofllcc  of 
Education,  or  any  of  the  other  Independent  agencies  of 
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Clovrnunent  Wiihm  the  rteld  iX  »\m\\y  ett^\utw  depart- 
ments, and  there  nkM^e,  he  ti'iw  chargtxt  with  the  ^a,^k  tif 
itH\»>«animUvm. 

VMS    |v»e«IITM»HT  ivr   W»»rA«i 

The  bill  c»"eate<1  a  new  departn\ent  of  Oo^>emmenl« 
namely  the  dei>artnunt  of  \STlfaiT  In  the  m«l  few  j^an 
there  has  of  neceaaliy  gn>wn  up  a  comideraWe  body  of  new 
acllvnies  on  ihe  jvart  of  O^n-ernnvent  alnml  at  meeilng  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  this  period  of  unen^plviymenl,  and  of 
pi?rformlng  Oownunent  aervu>ea  which  are  absolutely  ea»«n« 
Ual  to  the  Nauon  m  this  day  and  age.  The  oondlUong 
wiuvh  make  Uie  creatum  of  this  department  lmperaU\*e  aro 
not  In  any  aeiuie  creatures  of  the  New  l>al  w  IlcHMevelt 
admmutrauon.  Ttvey  art>  the  reault  of  fundamental  eco- 
non\ie  and  Tm<kl  turn*  and  maladjustments  which  have 
bwn  givwlng  in  this  countiy  over  a  lung  period  of  time. 
The  ci^Uoi\  of  ihe  de|M\rtn»enl  of  welfai'e  would  have  only 
been  a  rect>gniMon.  long  overdue,  of  Uxvm  facU 

It  slu>uld  be  ijolntcil  tnji  m  this  connection  tlval  whatever 
arnclea  or  govTnunenul  organlaathHM  might  have  been 
plaj>ed  under  the  depart mmt  of  welfare,  by  the  President, 
under  the  terms  of  thin  blU,  would  only  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  such  activiUtv*  nnd  do  such  work  as  the  Congreaa 
had  ptf  viou.Nly  empowei^d  them  to  do.  In  Uus  oonnecUon 
the  bill  aald: 

Mw:  a  Tliff  8r<jret»nr  of  Wrltsr*  Khftii  ikdmtniRtrr  tht  lsw«  r*lin- 
Uxti  u>  »ny  HtTucy  .»r  fuuonon  irAni<{vm»d  Ui,  or  brttvtghl  riUtm  ths 
Juil«1icvinu  HOd  rvuiirv\l  of.  ihr  r>.nv«rim*nt  of  Wrlfiuo  puriunut  lo 
Uw  whlel>  rtUtr  to  miliUe  henlth  i»nd  unnttstjon;  thr  prr>u«rtion  rt 
Uk  xiiwvimnr  ihp  riMiff  of  uimnpioymnnt  nnd  of  thr  hiirtljkhi|}  nnd 
•ufTtrujt  c«u».>d  ihcrrby;  the  rrlirf  of  tlit  ntedy  untt  dmtrwttiid  ihe 
»»>i«umi«  »iict  l>t  iicnt*  of  lJ»r  ftjiPd,  and  iho  relief  p»»d  vooaliiaijU 
r»h«tJllltr»tlon  of  lh«»  pJiymrnlly  (]i*nbli»d  rroe(d*»d.  Thst  noUjini 
in  thin  i«i'c«jt>i<  iihnll  l>#  eoii,-trvir(i  \o  nuihonsf  thi»  m)nun»inioM  of 
any  t*«upor»ry  Hcxncy  or  funcuon  beyvwd  vh«  pvricxl  sutbortMd 

The  creation  of  the  department  of  welfare  would  have 
simply  meant  Uiat  hitherto  uncoordinated  actlvlues  having 
dii-ect  relationship,  for  example,  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, MtJuld  have  been  brought  together  under  one  roof.  Wo 
have  been  dealing  with  unemployment  for  much  too  long  a 
time  a.s  an  emergency  condition.  The  time  ceruiiUy  has 
arriN-ed  when  we  must  face  it  as  a  major  social  problem  and 
develop  a  basic  and  fundamenUl  program  for  attacking  and 
eliminating  It.  Among  others,  this  Is  perhaps  the  best  reason 
for  the  crettUon  of  the  department  of  welfare. 

THR  cmi.  smvici 

Much  discussion  has  been  eerilered  around  the  queetlon  of 
whether  there  should  be  one  administrator  In  charge  of  civil 
service,  as  provided  In  the  bill,  or  a  board  of  three  men.  aa 
we  have  at  present.  Personally.  I  hoped  the  Ramspeck 
amendment  providing  for  continuance  of  the  present  board 
of  three  Commissioners,  who.  In  tum.  would  appoint  an 
administrator,  would  b«'  adopted  by  tho  Houi-e.  I  voted  for 
that  amendment  It  wft.s  defeated.  But  another  amendment, 
which  wafl  adopted,  provided  that  the  President  should  ap- 
point the  administrator  from  among  the  three  candidate! 
receiving  the  highest  mt*ng  on  an  open  competitive  exwml- 
nntlon  conducted  by  the  civll-servlce  board, 

Tlio  clvll-Ker>'lce  provisions  of  the  bill,  briefly  sUted,  u-ould 
haw  empowerrd  the  President  to  bring  under  civil  iiervlc«j 
grt)ups  of  Government  employees  which  have  hitherto  Ijeen 
outside  it.  Ewry  friend  of  good  government  will  recognise 
this  as  a  constructive  mea.sure, 

Under  exist inir  law  every  President  ha.s  been  empowered 
for  years  to  take  out  of  civil  service,  without  Blvlntt  any  rea- 
son for  sn  doinR.  employe-."*  who  have  been  put  under  ctva 
service  by  the  Exeeiiilvc  order  of  .some  other  Pie.sldrnt.  This 
bill  spermed  that  this  power  could  be  ur!ed  by  the  Profldrnt 
only  In  the  case  of  innporarj'  rmployecs.  {hive  paid  Jointly 
by  the  Federal  Government  nnd  »rme  political  Rubdivi.Mon. 
nnd  two  or  three  other  .similar  categories  of  employees. 
Even  In  thcfe  cases  the  President  would  hnve  been  required 
under  tlie  terms  of  this  bill,  though  he  has  not  heretofore 
been  required  to  do  so,  to  state  publicly  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  exclusion  of  such  employees  from  the 
clvU  service  was  In  the  public  interest.    ObvlouAly  CouKress 
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t  bring  such  employees  under 

desired  to  do  so.    It  Is  Unpor- 

xistlng  laws  relating  to  civll- 

emment,  their  compensation. 

d  duties  were  not  in  any  way 


eould  by  legislative  enactme 
clTll  service  at  any  tlirw  that 
tant  to  remember  that  all 
service  employees  of  the 
retirement  provisions,  rights 
affected  by  the  bill 

In  recent  years  criticism  o^  our  existing  clvU-senrice  sys 
tern  has  been  increasing.  Particularly,  in  view  of  the  setting 
up  of  the  clvil-servlce  board  i  >f  seven  members  apixinted  by 
the  President  with  the  advlci!  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  have 
been  the  means  of  extending  the  civil  service  to  include  thou- 
sands of  Oovemment  employees  not  now  covered  by  It  and 
of  Improving  greatly  our  who  e  clvil-servlce  system. 

THB    blLNUUI.    A<  XX>UKTLH6    OmCS 


The  House  reorganization 


agency   of  Oovemment.    It 


1921  It  was  hoped  that  the 


bill  provided  for  the  continu- 


ance of  the  General  Accounting  OfBce  as  an  Independent 


did  not  abolish   the  ofDce  of 


Comptroller  General;  nor  dl<  it.  In  my  opinion,  in  any  way 
lessen  the  control  by  Congrei  s  over  the  purse  strings  of  the 
Nation.    When  the  General  ,  Accounting  Office  was  set  up  In 


Comptroller  General  would  be 


able  to  act  as  an  effective  check  on  any  possible  trregiilar 
expenditure  of  funds  appropi  lated  by  Congress.  In  addition 
to  the  task  of  passing  upon  t  le  legality  and  propriety  of  the 
expenditure  of  public  money!*  It  was  expected  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  make  legular  reports  to  the  Congress 
concerning  these  matters.  .^  a  practical  matter  of  fact. 
what  happened  was  that  s  nee  the  Comptroller  General 
himself  had  previously  slgied  warrants  for  expenditures 
by  executive  departments  hs  never  bothered  to  make  an 
atidlt  of  his  own  work. 

The  net  practical  result  has  been  that  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  has  become  that  of  an  official  who  has 
Interpreted  as  he  saw  fit  the  oaeaning  and  intention  of  Con- 
gress In  passing  appropriatic  ns.  But  Congress  has  not  re- 
ceived the  careful  audits  and  reports  of  executive  expendi- 
tures to  which  It  Ls  entitled  and  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  certainly  ought  t>  have  as  a  basis  for  the  con- 
sideration of  appropriation  blls  for  ensuing  years.  The  re- 
organization bill  provided  th;  necessary  and  logical  division 
In  the  General  Accounting  i  >fflce  between  the  Comptroller 
General,  whose  Job  It  Is  to  de  ;ermme  whether  certain  money 
Is  available  for  given  expend  tures.  and  to  settle  and  adjust 
accounts  and  claims;  and  th;  auditor  general,  to  whom  the 
Comptroller  General  would  lave  been  required  to  promptly 
deliver  copies  of  all  certiflcai  es  Issued  by  him  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Government  accoun  a.  and  of  ail  advance  decisions 
made  by  him,  and  who  was  { Iven  the  particular  function  of 
making  a  complete  audit  of  a  U  executive  expenditures  which 
would  have  been  dellrered  to  Congress  annually. 

It  Is  true  that  tmder  the  n*  w  bill  the  Comptroller  General 
would  have  been  appointed  h, '  the  President.  But  In  answer 
to  the  charge  that  this  would  have  been  a  relinquishment  on 
the  part  of  Congress  of  its  pr  )per  and  necessary  control  over 
the  purse  strings  of  the  Natl(  n,  a  number  of  facts  should  be 
pointed  out.  First  of  all.  tte  Comptroller  General  was  to 
have  been  appointed  for  a  term  of  15  years.  In  the  next 
place,  the  people  of  America  tlect  the  President  Just  as  they 
do  the  Congressmen,  and  tie  President  is  responsible  to 
them  for  the  caref\il  and  pre  per  conduct  of  all  the  work  of 
the  executive  officers.    No  Prtsldent  could  possibly  dtlsmiss  a 


Comptroller  General  except  f 
would  be  to  lay  himself  ope^i 
Moreover,  under  the  new  biH 
not  have  been  as  he  Is  now. 


or  excellent  cause,  for  to  do  so 
to  the  most  severe  criticism. 

the  Comptroller  General  would 
virtual  law  unto  himself,  but 


his  entire  work  woiild  have  be  en  checked  upon  by  the  auditor 


general,  who  would  not  have 


been  in  any  way  responsible  to 


the  President  but.  on  the  ott  er  hand,  an  agent  of  Congress 
and  removable  only  by  a  reao  utlon  of  that  body. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  biH 


ture  or  any  decision  of  the 


the  auditor  general  would  have 


been  required  to  report  to  Coi  gress  immediately  any  expendi- 


Comptroller  General  which  he 


deemed  either  irregtilar,  unai  ithoriaed.  or  even  improvident. 


These  Immediate  reports  would,  of  course,  have  been  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  complete  audit  of  executive  expenditures. 
This  new  system  which  would  have  been  set  up  by  the  new 
bill  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  present  one,  wherein  the 
Comptroller  General  can  make  a  preaudit  If  the  head  of  a 
department  asks  for  it,  but  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
more  than  3*2  percent  of  all  executive  expenditures  have 
been  preaudited  And  as  a  practical  matter  of  fact,  there 
exists  no  machinery  for  checking  upon  the  action  of  the 
Comptroller  General  himself.  And.  as  I  have  already  stated, 
since  control  and  audit  of  expenditures  are  entrusted  to  this 
same  official,  the  practice  of  having  him  audit  his  own  work 
and  report  on  executive  expenditures  to  Congress  has  Just 
simply  never  developed.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  moment's 
consideration  will  show  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  reor- 
ganization bill  Congress  would  have  retained  in  theory  quite 
as  complete  and  in  practice  an  even  more  complete  control 
over  the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation  than  has  existed  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  President  cannot  obtain  a  penny  of 
money  unless  Congress  appropriates  it  first.  And  the  reports 
of  the  auditor  general,  who  was  to  be  responsible  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  it  alone,  would  certainly  have  been  a  most  effec- 
tive method  of  restraining  any  executive  official  from  making 
any  expenditures  which  he  did  not  believe  the  auditor  general 
would  deem  proper.  Finally,  the  work  of  the  congressional 
appropriation  committees  could  in  future  have  been  based 
upon  the  auditor  generals  reports  had  the  bill  been  passed. 
It  would  no  longer  have  been  necessary,  as  It  Is  now,  for 
these  committees  to  rely  almost  wholly  upon  the  testimony 
of  executive  department  officials  themselves  as  to  whether  or 
not  money  has  been  carefully  and  properly  spent. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
never  made  a  preaudit  of  executive  expenditures  excepting  in 
cases  where  he  was  .-peciflcally  asked  to  do  so  by  the  head  of 
so.me  department.  Since  the  Office  was  set  up  the  average 
percentage  of  executive  expjendltures  which  have  been 
preaudited  each  year  has  been  about  3 '2  percent. 

Any  system  of  controlling  public  expenditures  must  be 
judged  largely  by  its  results.  The  illegal  expenditures  con- 
nected with  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  were  uncovered  by  a 
congressional  investigation  and  not  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's office.  That  investigation  would  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  sooner  than  it  did  had  a  complete  report  and 
audit  of  executive  expenditures,  such  as  was  provided  in  the 
reorganization  bill,  been  made  to  Congress  at  the  time. 
Furthermore,  the  recent  case  where  some  $83,000  of  Gov- 
ernment money  was  stolen  by  an  individual  through  the 
clever  device  of  drawing  checks  for  a  C.  C.  C.  camp  which  did 
not  exist,  was  not  uncovered  by  the  Comptroller  General's 
office  but  by  the  executive  agency  itself. 

A    POLmC.\L    BATTLE    0\1R    A    NECESSARY    REFORM 

The  fight  over  the  reorganization  bill  has  been  long  and 
bitter.  Many  people,  throughout  America,  hardly  any  of 
whom  have  had  opportunity  to  see  the  bill,  opposed  it  with 
perfect  sincerity,  because  they  were  grossly  deceived  as  to 
wha'  the  bill  actually  was.  That  the  bill  received  196  votes  in 
spite  of  the  obstacles  placed  in  its  way  and  the  tremendous 
barrage  laid  dowTi  against  it  seems  to  me  a  real  tribute  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  These 
reforms  in  our  governmental  structure  have  been  a  long  time 
overdue.    It  is  to  be  regretted  they  could  not  come  now. 

The  reorganization  bill  was  defeated  because  of  an  Intense 
campaign,  well  organized  and  well  financed,  against  the 
measoore.  Newspapers  all  over  the  Nation  seized  this  oppor- 
timity  to  paint  the  President  as  a  would-be  dictator  and  with 
an  amazing  disregard  of  the  facts  regarding  the  bill  published 
frantic  appeals  to  their  readers  to  wire  their  Congressmen  to 
vote  against  it.  One  of  the  principal  papers  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  came  out  with  the  following  bla.st: 

CT7AKD    TOT7»     LIBERTIES INSTRT'CT    CONGRESSMEN    BT    WTRX    OH     LETTKB 

The  Government  reorganization  bill,  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  reorganize  the  executive  and  departmental  rtructure 
at  Federal  Government,  without  submitting  his  propo6al«  to  Con- 
gress, is  before  the  House  ol  Representatives  for  action. 
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This  bin  imposea  autocratic  powers  In  the  President  and  vir- 
tually creates  a  dictatorship. 

It  radically  changes  our  form  of  constitutional  and  representa- 
tive government  and  means  practlcaUy  the  death  of  American  de- 
mocracy. 

It  should  be  defeated 

Tpleimiph  or  w,Tite  your  Congressman  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Immediately,  telling  him  to  vote  against  the  reorganization 
bill  which  so  vitally  affects  your  Interests  and  your  liberties. 

I  find  It  very  difficult  to  speak  calmly  about  such  a  deliber- 
ate distortion  of  facts  as  that.  There  never  was  any  draft 
ol  the  reorganization  bill  which  did  not  provide  for  Congress 
to  be  able  to  override  any  order  of  the  President  in  some 
manner  or  other.  Such  phrases  as  "virtually  creates  a  dic- 
tatorship" and  "changes  our  form  of  constitutional  and  rep- 
resentative government"  and  "death  of  American  democracy" 
are  the  kind  of  phrases  used  by  utterly  irresponsible  men. 
This  newspaper  would  undoubtedly  think  the  freedom  of  the 
press  was  being  interfered  with  if  it  were  asked  to  point 
out  what  passages  in  the  bill  even  remotely  suggested  such 
things.  They  could  not  find  such  passages  because  they 
were  not  In  the  bill. 

Again,  I  received  some  fine,  earnest  letters  from  people 
asking  me  to  vote  against  the  bill  because  they  did  not 
like  the  three-man  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  truth  is, 
of  course,  that  the  bill  itself  ended  the  three-man  board! 

When  the  people  of  America  have  cooled  off,  when  they 
have  seen  and  read  the  bill,  when  they  wake  up  to  the  way 
they  have  been  deceived,  there  will,  I  believe,  be  a  reaction 
that  those  who  used  this  battle  as  a  convenient  means  of 
undermining  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  its  Chief  Execu- 
tive have  not  calculated  upon. 


The  General  Welfare  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  13,  1938 

LETTER    TO    A    OONSTITUKNT    RELATIVE    TO    THE    GENERAL 

^'ELFARE  BILL 


Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  permission 
granted  me  by  the  House.  I  Include  herewith  a  letter  written 
by  me  in  response  to  an  inquiry  of  a  constituent  with  regard 
to  my  attitude  toward  H.  R.  4199: 

HOUSX  or  REPKESElfTA-nVES. 

_  ^  Washington,  D.  C,  April  12,  1938. 

K.  W.  Paikk, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Totansend  Club  So.  1.  Canisteo   N    T 

Deah  Ma.  Paiwi:  Events  of  the  past  weeJt  have  so  ccwnnletelv 
engaged  my  attention  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
■uiswer  your  recent  letter  In  behalf  of  the  Townsend  aub  of 
i'f.Sr"^  requesting  a  rtatemcnt  as  to  my  stand  on  the  blU  H  R 
4199,  known  as  the  General  Welfare  Act.  whJch  embodies  the 
principles  of  the  Townaend  plan. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  needs  and  the  welfare  of 
those  nearlng  the  sunset  of  advancing  years  are  very  close  to  my 
neart.  All  of  my  training  from  childhood  imtU  the  present  time 
has  raiised  me  to  hold  with  respect  and  honor  those  who  have 
preceded  me  along  life's  pathway,  for  the  reason  that  advancing 
K  *,^^**  '^"^  "  "**  appealing  meUowneas  of  maturity  colored 
Dy  thehardshlp  and  happiness,  labor,  and  love  of  a  well-rounded 
.  ♦u  ^^^  ^*°  **  ^**'"  °°*  ^"^^  reason  why  I  am  vitally  interested 
m  the  problems  that  now  beset  those  of  more  mature  years. 

You  and  thoee  associated  with  you  In  this  movement  are  waging 
a  remarkable  fight,  and  I  reallae  that  you  are  doing  It  not  only  for 
your  own  welfare  but  also  for  the  welfare  of  thoee  who  are  now 
young  but  who  will  an  too  soon  become  the  members  of  another 
oider  generation.  You  have  given  your  best  to  life  and  certainly 
merit  a  reward  commensurate  with  your  sacrifices. 

Both  as  a  private  cltlaen  and  as  your  elected  Representative,  I 
nave  raid  repeatedly  that  the  county  home  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  en- 
lightened age  In  which  we  now  Uve,  senrloeablc  though  It  may 
have  been  for  an  age  now  past,  and  I  never  see  or  hear  of  such 
an  institution  that  It  has  not  made  me  dlshearteued  by  the  tKryngh^ 
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th-t  T^^^''  ^*°*  *^°""'  ^  allowed  to  exist,  I  trust  sincerely 
tSfs  tv^  «h^,  >,''°*  1"  '*^"**°*  "^^'^  ^^^  I"*  so-called  home  of 

^I^  ,  t^^  'T"  *'P^**  °"^  »*°^  '"^"^  «'R^t  and  memory. 

When  ones  labors  have  been  all  but  concluded.  It  should  be 
possible  for  one  to  be  happy  In  the  thought  that  folded  hanrta 
wui  not  bring  separation  from  the  loved  scenes  of  life's  activity  or 
tl^r?  ^'^'^  wbo  have  grown  dear  beyond  measure  by  long  assocla- 

maturity  thej^e  tics  are  om  s  Itfeblood.  the  golden  threads  that 
bind  us  to  the  pa.^-t  and  enable  u.s  to  lift  our  eyes  to  the  future 
♦  h«t  o,f  ^^°^^^^  that  in  this  world  there  come  adversltlea 
that  an  too  often  make  impossible  the  accumulation  of  the  neces- 
sary  reserves  to  assure  continuance  of  normal  activities  and  Inter- 
est«  when  work  Is  dene,  and  I  agree>lth  those  who  declare  that 
the  Nation  should  guard  the  retiring  generation  as  Jealously  and 
as  gratefully  as  it  guards  the  welfare  of  thoee  who  have  sacrlfloBd 
upon  the  field  of  battle  «»*.fmcwi 

The  only  disagreement  at  present  apj)earB  to  be  In  what  manner 
this  may  be  accomplished.  As  your  Representative  In  Congress  It 
s  my  interest  to  meet  your  wishes  m  any  manner  that  will  iiat 
Jeopardize  the  welfare  and  financial  stability  of  those  whom  you 
hold  near  and  dear,  your  children,  who  are  now  being  called  upon 
to  race  the  most  staggering  debt  In  the  Nation's  history  with 
lowering  wages  and  unemployment  rampant  on  every  hand 

When  I  received  your  letter  I  wished  sincerely  that  In  addition 
to  the  study  of  law  I  had  been  educai.ed  In  the  technicalities  of 
national  finance  and  economics  In  ord«!r  that  I  might  be  able  to 
discuss  H.  R.  4199  as  an  expert  Since  I  am  not  an  expert  X 
have  but  one  recourse  m  the  matter  and  that  Is  to  withhold 
Judgment  untU  I  can  receive  the  benefit,  of  Information  to  be  given 
by  tax  experts  and  economists,  both  those  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment and  those  of  your  own  organization. 

»,J^  ^t*  ^^^  information  as  quickly  ai''  possible,  as  weU  as  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  without  undue  loss  of  time  I 
fw '*J°'°"'  ''"^  °*^""  'l<'«^Ply  Interested  Representatives  m  aaklnir 
the  Ways  and  Means  Ccmmittee  for  a  hearing,  and  have  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  members  ol'  the  Townsend  units  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  for  my  action,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  these  evidences  of  their  confidence.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
bill  will  be  found  unworkable  In  its  present  form,  but  that  amend- 
ments wUI  so  alter  the  machinery  of  operation  that  it  may  be 
put  into  effect  without  sacrifice  of  essential  principles.  Not  In- 
frequently, meritorious  bills  are  presented  that  require  change* 
in  structure  to  make  them  work  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number:  and  if  one  promised  t(3  support  only  the  original 
*l<  5v.°?*l*^*  ^  P*"*^  •"  *he  position  of  wrecking  the  very 
thing  that  he  was  attempting  to  save.  Consequently,  if  I  met 
your  request  to  declare  myself  either  for  or  against  H  R  4199  you 
would  place  me  in  the  position  of  declailng  that  If  the  bill  should 
be  found  unworkable.  I  would  not  support  another  bill  that  might 
work,  and  hence.  I  would  be  opposing  the  very  thing  you  desire 
to  achieve  while  seemingly  working  for  your  Interests 

It  Is  my  wish  that  you  entrust  your  interests  to  me  as  your 
Representative  Just  as  you  would  give  me  your  full  confidence  If 
you  -etalned  me  as  your  lawyer,  resting  assured  that  despite  d-- 
lays  and  despite  conflicting  reports  from  opposing  factions  I  am 
guarding  your  Interests  and  will  be  proud  to  have  a  part  In 'secur- 
ing for  those  of  advancing  years  that  to  which  they  are  so  rtchlv 
entitled,  ' 

I  would  ask  no  greater  tribute  as  my  achievement  of  life's  effort 
when   my   time   comes  to   Join    the   silent    majority   in   the  home 
eternal  than  to  have  It  said  of  me  that  I  contributed  In  some  way 
toward  making  Home    Sweet  Home  a  living  and  lasting  realitv 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am,  sincerely  yours. 

W,  STXKuifa  Cole.  Ic  Q 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Ajtril  13.  193i 


LETTER    AND     STATEMENT    KROM    THE     DElCNa      H 
CHAMBER  OF  COBfMERCE 


Ml.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  cxt«id 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoed,  I  include  the  foUowlng  letter, 
together  with  the  statement  referred  to  therein: 

CHAlCBDt    OP    COMlCnCC, 

Hon.  JoHx  J.  Dr»«rT.  '^''^'  "^  *'"'  ^^^  ''  ''"«• 

United  States  RepreaerUative  for  New  Mexiao, 

WashiTtffton,  D.  C. 

.,"**'  ***•  Dno-wrr:   I  am  mailing  to  you  herewith  a  testimonial 
commending  the  wort  of  the  Civilian  Conservation   Corps    boUa 
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th! 


Ha"ch 


:Iirotiehcut  th»  Kstlon  and  In 
•ncotirafrd  to  send  this  to  you 
J)  the  CoitcmrssioMAL  Hzcoss. 

I  ain  tdao  sending  Senator 
publUhMl  tn  the  Rzcoco.    Smau^ 
Washington  at  the  prwent  tirae 

Thanking  you  for  your  cordial 
cintiesc  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoiirx 


vicinity  of  Demlng.    I  have  been 
>y  some  who  would  like  to  see  it 


thiim 


their 


caj  ry 


gecreUtry 
Am 

Tt  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  have 
Civilian   Conoervauon   Corpa 
ocally      This  organization  is  no 
•x'ftence  and  we  thlnit  (hat  no 
las  met  with  such  universal  a 

Its   esr.abl!ahment    In    1033 
»a«  at  lis  lowest  ebb  and  unemf 
aundrcds  of  thousands  of  yoiin^ 
ird    Since    but    It    furnished 
iirected   their  attrn'.lon  and 
af  them  had  previously  explored 

It  piaced  them  in  our  fleld3 
3wn   workshop,   m   Gods  free  at  ■ 
enabled  to  store  up  energy  to 

It  laid  the  foundatlrn  nut  on! 
IQ  the  open  plac«>fl  It  furnlfhed 
were  unable  to  obtain  In  the 
It  opened  a  book   where   they 
Vature  s  wonderful  proce«*ea. 

It  revealed  to  them  and  to  us 
the  people*  greatest  Inheritance 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  prov 
prGservation  and  m  many  Cdses 
Unction. 

It  checked  the  squandering 
men  of  the  C.vUian  Conservatlo^i 
yt    the    United    States    Army, 
much  for  generations  yet  unborn 
?xample   have   probably   forever 
jreatesl   national   resources. 
We  hope  that  the  Civilian 
at  its  lull  strength.     However,  i 
the  personnel  and  camp  units  1 
aimp  EK>38-N  be  mMntalned 

It  Is  located  8  miles  east  of 
IQ  this  tmmedlMte  area,  which  is 
The  people  of  E>emlng  and  those 
are.  to  a  large  extent,  dependet  t 
llve!lhrx3d.     They  are  Indebted 
of  protective  and  restorative  wo 

The  camp  has  been  In 
futxrre  of  the  people  of  this 
condition  of  Its  watershed  and 
Ing  measures  which  have  been 
not  now  be  estimated  nor  can 
t»ed 

In  the  foothills  of  tbe 
"Ity  large  storage  dams  have 
lave   appeared   score*  of   eartheh 
nay  water  without  a  long  trek  t< 
itreams  and   pools.     Ploodwaten 
inany  oT  th«ae  basins  wtU  not  be 
I  if  1938,  when  the  reservoirs  will 

Many  springs  have  been 
fountains   of   living   water  for 
inountalns  make  these  places 
:ng  overgrazing  Jn  the  low 

During  It*  ezictenca  then 
trained  and  provided  with 
Its  total  personnel   now  average^ 
^  Isors.    Tbe  cuspenaloci  of  Utelr 
isoet  constructive  elements  In 
this  section. 

We  trust  that  In  the  tntoesti 
themselves  the  benefits  which 
discontinued.     Their   training 
f  hip  13.  after  all.  ths  greatest 
^atlon  Corps. 

We  have  aQ  been  greatly 
rnroUeea.  and  there  la  not  a  biis 
c>acer  who  will  not  endorse  our 
vision  by  their  superiors.     The 
derlng  this  community  and 
are  reeelvliig  and  responding  tc 
most  essential   needs  In  the 
large  sectloe  of  the  youth  of 
Oonaervatkm  Corps,  has  taken 
Govonmeat. 

Our  sincere  wish  Is  that  the 
Oorpe  on  these  men  will  not  bt 
etaUy  now,  when  all  kinds  of 


J.  C.  OXtuT, 
Deming  Chamber  of  CoTnmem. 

ArHtlCIATIOM  I 

an  opportunity  to  commend  the 

boih   as  a   national   Institution   and 

completing  the  flith  year  of  Its 

Ivity  of  the  Federal  Government 


acti 
PI  roval. 

carie   when  the   business  depression 

ijioyment  was  widespread.     It  gave 

Americans   not   only  work   then 

a    new    viewpoint    of    life.     It 

labor  into  channels  which  few 


to 
rlts 

existerce 
cotn 


enclrcJ  ng 


U« 


hi 


edl£ed 


a  copy,  sugfTstlng  that  It  be 
Chawz,  I  understand,  is  not  In 


cooperation  In  the  past,  and  with 


forests,  and  mountains.  In  nature's 

and   sunlight.     There   they   were 

them  successfully  through  life. 

of  bettor  physical  well-being  but 

tkem  with  a  perspective  which  they 

crowded  sections  of  our  grcjBt  cities. 

naghi  read  and  learn  the  story  of 

the  appalling  waste  and  misuse  cf 

their   land  and   their  trees.     The 

ded  the  needed  economy  for  their 

rescue  from  obliteration  and  ex- 

ot  oxir  capital  asset.     These  young 

Corps,  under  the  wise  direction 

te)chnlcal    experts    and    aides,    saved 

,  and  by  protective  measures  and 

prevented    the   dissipation    of   our 

Conservation  Corps  may  be  maintained 
It  Is  found  necessary  to  cvirtail 
the  national  plan,  we  u.'^e  that 

Dei^lng.     It  is  the  only  camp  situated 

almost  entirely  a  grazing  country. 

who  reside  on  these  broad  ranges 

upon   the  cattle   Industry   for   a 

the  men  of  this  camp  for  scores 

and  projects. 

for  more  than  2'^   years.     The 

ty  Is  largely  bound   up  with  the 

(razing  lands.     The  value  of  heal- 

li  laugurated  by  these  enroUees  can- 

t|ielr  far-reaching  effects  be  vLsual- 


bcen 


mountain  range  north  of  this 

constructed.     In   the  lowlands 

storage   reservoirs   where   cattle 

reach  the  meager  supply  in  small 

capttired    In   September   1937   In 

exhausted  until  the  siinuner  rains 

again  be  filled. 

and  converted  Into  drinking 

4attle.     Trails   constructed    In    the 

for  herds,  thereby  prevent- 


rejuve  aated 


accessible 


sectiois. 

haie  probably  been  500  young  men 
empf>yment  through  Camp   DO-36-N. 
about    165   enrollees  and    super- 
services  would  remove  one  of  the 
preservation  and  upbuilding  of 


at  the  young  men  of  this  camp 

;  provides  for  them   will   not   be 

useful   and   serviceable   cltizen- 

of  the  Civilian  Conser- 


scJdevement 


here  by  the  conduct  of  these 
cessman.  county  ofSclal.  or  peace 


( stlmate  of  them  and  their  super- 

iseful  service  which  they  are  ren- 

Naqon.  and  the  training  which  they 

•o  conspicuously   Is   one   of   the 

preservation   of   our    democracy      A 

4^^  Nation,  through  the  Civilian 

stride  the  tempo  of  our  great 


effect  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 

retarded  or  even  reduced,  espe- 

pc^Ucai  nostrums  sie  being  offered 


as  a  substitute  for  representative  government  by  countless  Inter- 
national quaclcs. 

PosTTLLr   CooprR. 
President.  Deming  Chamber  ot  Commerce, 

Deming,  N.  Mex, 
J    C    OXeart. 
Secretary,  Dem.ing  C/i amber  of  Ccmmerce, 

Deming,  N.  Mex. 


Battleships,  Dictators,  and  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  R.  ECKERT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\T.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  April  12.  1938 

Mr.  ECKERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  Iho  Congress  has  consumed 

much  t:me  and  fill^'d  many  pa'^es  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord m  debate  cf  the  bill  prcvidmg  for  the  authorization  of  a 
largf^  and  big^'^r  Navy.  This  bill  has  been  inspired  by  the 
untoward  pvenr.s  that  have  b^en  taking  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  fear  is  entertained  that  unless  the  United 
States  is  cquipp'^d  with  a  Navy  second  to  none  there  is  danger 
that  cur  country  will  fall  a  victim  to  the  madness  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  dictators  of  Europe.  The  very  thought  of  such 
an  event  is  calculatrd  to  arouse  fear  and  anxiety,  and  hence 
the  demand  for  an  adequate  Na\T  for  national  defense. 

Americans  cherish  as  a  precious  heritage  the  institutions 
that  are  embed  ed  :n  the  governmental  structure  cf  their 
country.  "Amcrca,"  in  the  words  cf  Abraham  Lincoln,  "was 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  eoual  "  It  is  this  ideal  and  this  concept  of 
America  that  endears  the  United  States  not  only  to  her  own 
people  but  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

But  before  purtinfr  our  trust  in  guns  and  battleships  for  the 
protection  of  our  1  :b<Tties,  let  us  make  sure  that  the  foes  of 
liberty  throuRhout  the  world— bo  they  dictators  or  social 
systems  that  draw  their  strength  from  the  power  of  might — 
are  not  the  product  cf  social  and  economic  forces  that  con- 
stitute the  real  menace  to  liberty.  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Stal:n.  as  symbols  of  might  and  fot*s  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, a.e  the  fniits  of  a  disordered  and  maladjusted 
system  cf  himian  society.  The  true  d'-'fense  of  our  liberties 
does  not  consist  of  gims  and  battlesh.ps,  but  in  an  ordered 
economic  system  in  harmony  with  the  undcrl5ring  principles 
of  civil  government  and  free  society.  The  hope  and  strength 
of  America  lie  in  the  full  and  unrestricted  enjoyment  of 
liberty  by  all  the  people.  For  liberty  means  justice,  and 
justice  is  the  natural  law. 

The  Departm,ent  of  Justice  Building  bears  the  inscription — 

Ju.'^tlcp  19  four.ciPd  m  thr  righ's  hrstowpd  by  Nature  upon  man. 
Liberty  is  maintained  .n  the  sei-Ui-ity  of  Justioe. 

The  prlm.ary  rlnht  bestowed  by  Nature  upon  man  is  the 
equal  right  to  the  bounty  of  Nature.  Where  this  right  is 
withheld,  justice  is  denied:  and  where  justice  is  denied,  there 
liberty  fails. 

It  IS  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  reader  will  kindly  read. 
with  what  church  people  call  'prayerful  meditation."  this 
classic  Ode  to  Liberty  by  Henry  George,  published  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Roman  Por-um,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 

We  honor  liberty  In  name  and  In  form.  We  set  up  her  statues 
and  sound  her  pral.ivs.  But  we  have  not  fully  trusted  her.  And 
with  our  BTowth  so  grow  her  demands.  She  will  have  no  half 
service!  Liberty!  It  is  a  word  to  conjure  with,  not  to  vex  the 
ear  In  empty  boastings.  For  liberty  means  Justice,  and  Justice  Is 
the  natural  law — the  law  of  health  and  symmetry  and  strength, 
of  fraternity  and   cooperation 

They  who  look  upon  liberty  as  having  accomplished  her  mission 
when  she  has  abolished  hereditary  pr.vUeges  and  given  men  the 
ballot,  who  think  of  her  as  having  no  further  relations  to  the 
everyday  affairs  of  life,  have  not  seen  her  real  grandeur — to  them 
the  poets  who  have  sung  of  her  muit  seem  rhapsodlsts,  and  her 
martyrs  fools!     As  the  sun  is  the  lord  oi  life,  as  well  as  of  light; 
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as  his  beams  not  merely  pierce  the  clouds,  but  support  all  erowth 
supp  y  all  motion,  and  call  forth  from  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  cold  and  inert  mass  all  the  inflnite  dlveislties  of  beini?  and 
beauty,  so  is  liberty  to  mankind.  It  is  not  for  an  abetractlon 
that  men  have  toiled  and  died;  that  In  every  age  the  wltnesees 
of  liberty  have  stood  forth,  and  the  martyrs  ot  Uberty  have 
suffered.  ' 

We  speak  of  Uberty  as  one  thing,  and  of  virtue,  wealth  knowl- 
edge, invention,  naUonal  strength,  national  Independence  as  other 
things  But.  of  all  these,  liberty  Is  the  source,  the  mother,  the 
necessary  condition.  She  is  to  virtue  what  light  Is  to  color-  to 
wealth  what  fturvshlne  Is  to  grain;  to  knowledge  what  eyes  are  to 
sight.  She  Is  the  genius  of  invention,  the  brawn  of  national 
strength,  the  spirit  of  national  Independence.  Where  liberty  rises 
there  virtue  gro^^'s,  wealth  Increases,  knowledge  expands,  Inventlori 
multiplies  human  powers,  and  In  strength  and  spirit  the  freer 
nation  rises  among  her  neighbors  as  Saul  amid  his  brethren- 
teller  and  fairer.  Where  liberty  sinks,  there  virtue  fades,  wealth 
diminishes,  knowledge  is  forgotten,  invention  ceases,  and  em- 
pires once  mighty  In  arms  and  arts  become  a  helpless  nrev  to 
freer   barbarians!  ' 

Only  In  broken  gleams  and  partial  light  has  the  sun  of  liberty 
yet  beamed  among  men,  but  all  progress  hath  she  called  forth. 

Liberty    came    to    a    race    of    slaves    crotichlng    under    ^yptian 
whips,    and    led    them    forth    from    the   Hotise    of  Bondage      She 
hardened   them  in  the  desert  and   made  of  them  a  race  of  con- 
querors.    The   free   spirit   of   the    Mosaic   law   *ook   their   thinkers 
up  to  heights  where  they  beheld  the  unity  of  Ood,  and  Inspired 
.  their  poets  with  strains  that  yet  phrase  the   highest   exaltations 
of  thought      Liberty  dawned  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  ships 
passed  the  PUlars  of  Hercules  to  plow  the  unknown  sea.     She  shed 
a  partial    light   on  Greece,    and   marble  grew  to   shapes   of   ideal 
beauty,   words  became  the   Instruments  of  subUest  thought    and 
against  the  scanty  militia  of  free  cities  the  countless  hosts  of  the 
great  King  broke  like  surges  against  a  rock.     She  cast  her  beams 
on    the    4-acre    farms    of    Italian    husbandmen,    and    bom    of   her 
■trength    a   power   cam%  forth    that    conquered    the    world       They 
glinted  from  shields  of  German  warriors,  and  Augustus  wept  his 
legions.     Out  of  the  night  that  followed  her  eclipse,  her  slanting 
ray«  fell  again  on  free  cities,  and  a  lost  learning  revived,  modern 
civilization  began,  a  new  world  was  unveUed:   and  as  liberty  grew 
so  grew  art,   wealth,   power,   knowledge,   and  refinement      In   the 
history  of  every  nation  we  may  read  the  same  truth.     It  was  the 
strength  born  of  Magna  Carta  that  won  Crecy  and  Alglncourt      It 
was  the  revival  of  liberty  from  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors  that 
glorified   the   Elizabethan   age.     It   was  the  spirit   that   brought   a 
crowned  tyrant  to  the  block  that  planted  here  the  seed  of  a  mighty 
tree.     It  was  the  energy  of  ancient  freedom  that,  the  moment  it 
had  gained   unity,  made  Spain   the  mightiest  power  of  the  world 
only  to  faC   to  the  lowest  depth  of  weakness  when  tyranny  suc- 
ceeded liberty      See,   In  Prance,  all   Intellectual  vigor  dvlng  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  seventeenth  century   to  revive  In  splendor  as 
Uberty   awoke  In  the   eighteenth,   and  on   the  enfranchisement  of 
French    peasants    In    the    great    revolution,   basing    the    wonderful 
strength  that  has  In  our  time  deSed  defeat. 
Shall  we  not  trust  her? 

In  our  times,  as  in  times  before,  creep  on  the  Insidious  forces 
that,  producing  Inequality,  deetrov  llbertv.  On  the  horizon  the 
clouds  begin  to  lower  Liberty  calls  to  us  again.  We  must  follow 
her  further;  we  must  trust  her  fullv.  Either  we  must  wholly 
accept  her  or  she  will  not  stay  It  Is  not  enough  that  men  should 
vote:  It  Is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  theoretlcallv  equal 
before  the  law.  They  must  have  liberty  to  avail  themselve^  of  the 
opportunities  and  means  of  life;  thev  must  stand  on  equal  terms 
With  reference  to  the  bounty  of  nature.  Klther  this  or  liberty 
withdraws  her  light.  Either  this,  or  darkness  comes  on,  and  the 
very  forces  that  progress  has  evolved  turn  to  powers  that  work 
destruction.  This  is  the  universal  law.  This  ts  the  lesson  of  the 
centuries.  Unless  its  foundations  be  laid  In  Justice  the  social 
structure    cannot    stand. 

Our  primary  social  adjustment  Is  a  denial  of  Justice.  In  allowing 
one  man  to  own  the  land  on  which  and  from  which  other  men  must 
live,  we  have  made  them  his  bondsmen  In  a  degree  which  increases 
as  material  progress  goes  on.  This  Is  the  subtile  alchemy  that  in 
ways  they  do  not  realize  is  extracting  from  the  masses  In  every  civ- 
Uizjwl  country  the  fruits  of  their  weary  toU;  that  Is  lnstltutlr\g  a 
harder  and  more  hopeless  slavery  In  place  of  that  vrtilch  has  been  ' 
destroyed;  that  is  bringing  political  despotism  out  of  political  free-  i 
dom,  and  must  soon  transmute  democratic  institutions  Into  anarchy.    I 

It  la  this  that  turns  the  blessings  of  material  progress  into  a  curse. 
It  is  this  that  crowds  htmmn  beings  into  nolsotne  cellars  and  squalid 
tenement  houses:  that  fills  prisons  and  brothels;  that  goads  men 
with  want  and  consumes  them  with  greed;  that  robs  women  of  the 
grace  and  Iwauty  of  perfect  womanhood;  that  takes  from  little 
children  the  Joy  and  Irmocence  of  life's  morning. 

Civilization  so  baaed  cannot  continue.  The  eternal  laws  cf  the 
universe  forbid  it.  Ruins  of  dead  empires  testify,  and  the  witness 
that  IS  in  every  soul  answers  that  It  cannot  be.     It  is  something 

g-ander  than  benevolence,  something  more  august  than  charity it 

to  Jtistlce  herself  that  demands  of  us  to  right  this  wrong.  Justice 
that  will  not  be  derued;  that  cannot  be  put  off — Justice  that  with 
the  scales  carries  the  sword.  Shall  we  ward  the  stroke  with  liturgies 
•nd  prayers^  Shall  we  avert  the  decrees  of  immutable  law  by  rals- 
ug  chvirches  wh«n  hungry  infanta  moaa  aiul  weary  mottwn  weep? 
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atSb?S  J^^*^,^*'*  l^  language  of  prayer.  It  Is  blagphemy  that 

hrI[tS^P«  t^^  Inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  the  siTfTerlifg  and 
S  i^^  i^Vo^ VhT^  °'  ^""""^r-  that  turns  ^1th  folded  harrds  to 
I^J^IT^  "  ^?  ^""^^  ^°  "™  "»*  re.sponRlblllty  for  the  want  and 
t?e  Jui  One^'^^A  'i''"',.  Y'  '^'^'^  ^^  E^erlisting  We  slanX 
Inrirt    f  i,?7        ^   merciful   man   would   have    better   ordered   the 

hill  It  ii^ntThrA'T°'i^l.''"if^  ''"^  ^^'^  ^°°t  ''^^^'^  a"  ulcerous  ant 
and  n.iitv.  ?^   .  ♦  Almighty  but  we  who  are  respon.slblc  for  the  vice 

uS^n  i^s^fMi"!*^'  '^'*  ""^  ^'^"l^""n-  Tl^e"  Creator  shower, 
upon  us  his  gifts— more  than  enough  for  all.  But  like  swine  scram- 
bllng  for  food,  we  tread  them  in  the  mlre-tread  them  Tn  ihf  S^ 
while  we  tear  and  rend  each  other. 

enouJh^rj?«7i'!:T1°^°i!!  ^'7'"?a«o"  today  are  want  and  suffering 
st^y^S..  t^fr,  o  ^rt  "*  ^"^^  whoever  does  not  close  his  eyes  and 
SSve  It"'  Suo^i^^Th'*""  '"^'^  *^  ^^"  ^^^tor  and  ask  Him  to 
^HtJfiK  S"PP<»l"g  the  prayer  were  heard,  and  at  the  behest  with 
l^^.^rJt''^''"^  '^'^^  ^^'°  ^^^  there  should  glowTn  tii^ 
erf^hTIJf  r-  °«\i-^^e  ftil  the  air;  fresh  vigor  the  soli;  that  for 
J17.^^^  °'  ^?^  ^^"^  """^  ^^  two  should  spring  up  and  the 
^d   that   now  Increases   flftyfold  should   Increase   a   himdredfold 

ever  benefit  would  accrue  would  be  but  temporary.  The  new  powers 
streaming  through  the  material  universe  ^Id  be  utYllIT^ 
thro'jgh  land  And  land,  being  private  property,  the  cla«S  thS 
now  monopolize  the  bounty  of  the  CreatoTwouid  mon5^«^ 
the  new  bounty.  Landowners  would  alone  be  benefited  ^ntl 
would  Increase,  but  wages  would  still  tend  to  the  starvation  point 
This  is  not  merely  a  deduction  of  political  economy  It  is  a  fact  of 
,  experience.  We  know  it  because  we  have  seen  it.  Within  our  own 
tunes,  under  our  very  eyes,  that  Power  which  Is  above  all.  and  In  all 
and  through  all;  that  Power  of  which  the  whole  universe  irbut 

Sfh?,^'^"?:".""-  i^**  '^^"  ^^^^^  "^keth  all  thl^  and 
without  which  fs  not  anything  made  that  Is  made,  has  l£c^aSd 
the  bounty  which  men  may  enjoy,  as  truly  as  though  the  fertUltr 

'   ?in?,tv,"t".wl  ***° J!?"^*^      ^°to  the  mind  of  one  came  t2 
thought  that  harnessed  steam  for  the  service  of  mankind      To  the 

iferh^r^.t*^  .°    ^°^^^'  "^^  Whispered  the  secret  that  compels  the 

>!!?-  ^^^,       ^y  *  message  round  the  globe.     In  every  direction 

Sf,If^  K         '  ^'  ™''""  ^^^  revealed;  tn  every  department  of  In- 

f™^f>,/''^^'"^f  ""^  °^  *^°°  ^"^  ^S^^  of  st^  'fhose  effect 
upon  the  production  of  wealth  has  been  precisely  the  same  as  an 

^^^^tl^.^}""  J'^"^''^  °'  '^^^  ^»t  has  been  ?J?  r^« 
Simply  that  landowners  get  all  the  gain.  The  wonderful  dlaoof- 
eries  and  inventions  of  our  century  have  neither  increased  wages 
nor  lightened  toil  The  effect  has  simply  been  to  make  the  few 
richer;  the  many  more  helpless.  ^^ 

„  J^^"w"Jf.-  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^ts  of  the  Creator  may  be  thus  mlsappro- 
?7,*>i^H  T^  impunity-  Is  it  a  light  thing  that  labor  should  b!^ 
robbed  of  Us  earnings  while  greed  rolls  in  wealth— that  the  manv 
should  want  while  the  few  are  surfeited?  Turn  to  history  and 
on  every  page  may  be  read  the  lessen  that  such  »Tong  never  kom 
unpunished;   that  the  Nemesis  that  follows  InJusUce  never  falters 

?.n''n«o^^?^  ^^^  ^^°'^'''*  ^*y-  ^^°  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinue' May  we  even  say,  -After  us  the  deluge"?  Nay;  the  plUani 
of  the  state  are  trembling  even  now.  and  the  very  foundations  of 
society  begin  to  quiver  with  pent-up  forces  that  glow  underneath 
The  struggle  that  must  either  revivify,  or  convulse  in  ruin  u  near 
at  hand,  if  it  be  not  already  begtm.  ' 

The  aat  has  gone  forth!  With  steam  and  electricity,  and  the 
new  powers  bom  cf  progress,  forces  have  entered  the  world  that 
Villi  either  compel  us  to  a  higher  plane  or  overwhelm  us  as  nation 
a^tcr  nation,  as  civUlzation  afier  civilization  have  been  over- 
whelmed before.  It  is  the  delusion  which  precedes  destruction 
that  sees  in  the  popular  unrest  with  which  the  clviliMd  world  is 
feverishly  pulsing  only  the  passing  effect  of  ephemeral  cause* 
Between  democratic  Ideas  and  the  aristocratic  adJustmenU  ot 
»3clety  there  is  an  Irreconcilable  conflict.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  as  there  In  Europe,  It  may  be  seen  arUing.  We  cannot  co 
on  permitting  men  to  vote  and  forcing  them  to  tramp.  We  c«- 
not  go  on  educating  boys  and  girls  In  our  public  schooU  and  th« 
refusing  them  the  right  to  earn  an  honest  living.  We  cannot  go 
on  prating  of  the  inalienable  rlghU  of  man  and  then  denytna  the 
inalienable  right  to  the  bounty  of  the  Creator.  Even  now  tn  old 
bottles  the  new  wine  begins  to  ferment,  and  elemental  forces  eathtf 
for  the  strife. 

But  if,  while  there  is  yet  time,  we  turn  to  Justice  and  obey  her  If 
we  tnist  Liberty  and  foUow  her,  her  dangers  that  now  threaten 
must  disappear,  the  forces  that  now  menace  will  tx*m  to  agencies 
^,f^''f^i°^  Think  of  the  powers  now  wasted;  of  the  inflnite 
fields  of  knowledge  yet  to  be  explored;  at  the  posBlbUitlea  of  whlck 
the  wondrous  Inventions  of  this  century  give  t»  but  a  hint  With 
want  destroyed;  with  greed  changed  to  noble  passions:  with  the 
fraternity  that  is  bom  of  equality  taking  the  place  of  the  Jealousy 
and  fear  that  now  array  men  against  each  other;  with  mental  power 
loosed  by  conditions  that  give  to  the  humblest  comfort  and 
leisure;  and  who  shall  measure  the  heighto  to  which  our  clvlliaa- 
tlon  may  soar?  Words  fail  the  thoiight.  It  is  the  golden  age  of 
which  poets  have  sung  and  high-raised  seers  have  told  In  metaphor. 
It  is  the  glorious  vision  which  has  always  haunted  man  with 
gleams  of  fitful  splendor.  It  is  what  he  saw  whose  eves  at  Patmoa 
were  closed  in  a  trance.  It  is  the  culmination  of  Christianity^— 
the  dty  of  God  on  earth,  with  Its  walU  of  Jasper  and  Its  gate*  d 
pearl.    It  is  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ALEXANDER  i.  RORKK. 
PHILADSLPHIA.  IfARCH  17. 


Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker, 
rt-marks  In  ihe  Rzcord.  I 
llvered  by  ths  Honorable 
dred  and  sixty-seventh  annual 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  Thursday 


inder  the  leave  to  extend  my 

include  the  following  address  de- 

Alexai  der  I.  Rorke  at  the  one  hun- 

lanquet  of  the  Society  of  the 

the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 

svcninc.  March  17.  1938: 


concli  ide 
Tlta  lonaJ 
who 
sympat  tietlc 


ii 


membi  irs 


It  U  not  k  tlmple  tnattar  for  a 
ft  public  ftddreaa.  It  U  perhapc  not 
ntj  to  do  to.  maytM  tt  Is  easier 
the  tjuk  it  he  fe«U.  Uke  Mr  Dooleir 
hold  hit  ovQ  with  anj  indlTldual 
bcholdi   collectlTvly   the   memben 
Ftlendly  Sons  of  8t.  Pmtrick  in 
Ing  rcspoHMn  to  the  toast  "Ireland 
any  wonder  that  be  should 
he  listened  to  the  allurlnf .  In 
Donahue,  of  PhUadrlphla  Pa., 
you  were  the  grtatest.  most 
men  tn  Amcrlea.  who  would  listen 
appropriated,  remarks  and  preserve 
It  for  the  mystification  7 —  of  the 
or  Communist — yet  to  be  bom 
of  the  Nation. 

HoweTer.  his  courage  rfvlvrt 
mt   confidence,   gave   him  his 
founders  and  most  of  the 
prior   to   the   war   with    Mexico 
tonight:  but  when  he  added  the 
they  will  be  here  In  spirit."  and 
rlBe«  at  the  feant  to  mock  ♦.he 
"Ireland,"  one  wonders  Just  why 
city  of  brotherly  affection"  and 
addressee   are   delivered   In   the 
In  Ireland  sometimes  cry  out  In 

Well,  what  Is  Ireland?     The 
Individuals  viewpoint.     To  the 
erf  land  on  the  Atlantic  300  mile* 
into  4   Province*,   subdivided    tnt* 
■ooM   thr««  or   four  million   souli 
south   and   Industrially  inclined 
Bualclan  Ireland  Is  "a  little  bit 
on«  day":   It  la  "where  the  River 
beUs  of  Shandon  sound  so  grand 
River  Lee."    To  the  Cromwelllans 
Satan    and    bla    rebellious    angels 
Omnipotent.     To   the   Kngllsh    In 
happy   hunting  ground  for  the 
eonfisoator.  the  hangman,  the  tax 
tude     To  politicians  of  other 
for  panaiaaJ  esplottatton  and 
tartans  irslSAd  has  never  existed 
the  collefa  and   unlverettlea  of 
but  to  thoee  to  whom  tt  Is  given 
ingly  the  same  as  tt  haa  always 
BMn  and  women,  with  their 
laaatUuuona.  oouinc*.  Aon* 
upon   dlTlae   ProrwiMwe   tor  the 
nght  to  eaiM  a*  a  tree,  undivided 

xrelaad.  Jud|«d  toy  the 
has  been  aaeinlngly  a  meet  dlflkult 
ieU  Um  blah  how  uawiae  ihey 
tKMM  of  tiM  King.  ParUaflMni, 
iMi  of  life,  tand.  and  treaaure 
eonteoiotf.  preaparom  entity 
tail  you  Utat  om  hotv  ef 
auffeting  waa  baitar  for  Ihe  ioul 
pmapertty  wilh  subaerytaiwy  to 

Tali  theai  they  have  been  t 
nehea  Aret  and  spiriiuat 
|iea«e  of  ound  Is  ^treferaM*  U  iht 
rtia^eu4lw  vtiH— 


Ui 


Am  irlca — men 


1  lt>rarlan  and  archivist  to  deliver 
o  dllficult  for  a  practicing  attor- 
one  of  Irish  ancestry  to  essay 
.  that  "man  for  man"  he  could 
in  the  audience,   but  when  he 
of    the   oldeat    organization    of 
who  have  been  hear- 
for  the  past   107  years — Is  it 
that  It  was  a  sad  day  when 
blandishments  of  Iflchael 
confidently   assured  him  that 
.  and  understanding  gentle- 
rapturously  to  his  few.  but  well 
them  for  the  edification— or  was 
I  eneratlons — Democratic.  Fascist, 
the   Keystone   Common  wealth 


malarial  ii  iCtc 


•lid 

atd 

wllh  n 

f  reedo  m 

miy 
thoug  111 
refeiieri  uoit 


INDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


'  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
rick 


OP  NEW  YORK. 
1938  1 


AT 


wsuld 


why, 


an  r^isb. 
an  iwer 


en  SB 


11 


somewhat  when  a  member,  in  strlct- 

wofd   of   honor   that    many   of   the 

who  had  Joined   this  society 

not   be    present   In    person 

odilnous  reflection  that,  "of  course. 

th(  Ir  ghost,  like  Banquo.  frequently 

netphlte  who  annuaJlv  responds  to 

Philadelphia  Is  still  called   "the 

after  all  the  17th  of  March 

Utilted   States,   thoughtful    people 

"Ood  save  Ireland!" 

depends  perhaps  upon  the 

materialist  Ireland  is  a  patch 

ong  and  150  miles  wide,  divided 

some   33    counties,    containing 

agriculturally   minded    In    the 

the   north.     To   the   poet   and 

heaven  that  fell  from  the  sky 

Shannon  flows"  and  "whrre  the 

on  the  pleasant   waters  of   the 

Ireland  Is  the  place  into  which 

were    herded    by    an    outraged 

varying    ages   Ireland    means    a 

iidventurer.   the   undertaber.    the 

collector,  penal  laws,  and  servl- 

It  has  been  a  fertile  fleld 

To  moet  of  the  foreign  hls- 

To  the  educators  in  aicet   of 

he   world    Ireland    Is   unknown; 

to  know  Ireland  today  U  seem- 

b^cn — ]uat  hereelf:  her  ow«  Celtic 

culture,  Ideals,  enthxistasms. 

and  a  perfect  rvllanre 

ultimate    Justification    of    their 

and  Independent  people 

slandartla  of  other  ooimtrles. 

nation  to  understand      If  you 

to  contend  against  the  usurpa- 

people  of  England,  involving 

upportvinity  to  develop  a«  a 

the  truish  Empire,  ttiey  will 

accompanied  by  puveitty  and 

Ireland  than  agva  of  ntaterial 

alien  gov«)rnmei)t 

rm  Ilk  raiiiivi  10  acquits  itreMt 

aflerward,    (hey  reply   that 

ftciquiaiitou  of  uMMtvy.  aad  thoy 


eouitrlea 

pi"OJ  t 


hlatiry 

pan  eeeranee, 


"The  man  that  I  work  for  Is  a  richer  man  nnr  me: 
But.  somehow  or  other,  with  the  world  he  can't  agree; 
He  has  lands  and  lawns  and  m'tnslon.'!  and  stately  castles  tall; 
But  I  wotild  not  chcngf  places  with  my  thatchcd-rocfed  cabin  ^^Tl. 
With  its  big  turf  flr»'  and  lt.<?  fl'  or  swppt  clean — 
There's  no  man  more  happy  'han  myself   Patrick  Keane — 
With  my  bkby  In  the  cradle  and  I  heaT  my  dear  wife  say, 
Arrah  go  to  sleep  alauna,  till  I  wet  your  daddy's  tea.'  " 

Tell  them  t^.^7  havr  been  a  b.'-iliRcrcnt  people,  quarreling  among 
themselves  and  coi.atai.tly  d4.sturbin?  the  peace  of  ETiigland,  and 
they  suggest  that  throughout  their  entire  career  they  w'-^^ited.  and 
would  have  peace  even  .f  th^y  had  To  fight  for  it;  and  that  the 
warfare  between  the  Highlar.ders  ar.d  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland 
and  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  In  England  dif- 
fered no  whit  from  those  in  Irelaiid.  and  that  the  rival  Irish  clan 
system  had  distinct  advar.taees  particularly  in  that  a  foe  that 
overwhelmed  the  clans  of  Lelnster  would  still  h:»ve  the  rival  clans 
of  Ulster,  Connaught.  and  MunsUr  to  d^'al  with.  The  Norman, 
William  the  Conqueror,  defeated  a  united  Sci-xon  nation  in  Eng- 
land m  oi.e  bai'tle  Hai'ii  g.s.  but  th^y  had  a  far  diJIerent  experi- 
ence in  Ireland 

Why,  only  yesterday  a  European  dictator  swallowed  a  small  na- 
tion in  24  hours;  7(.K)  y*-ars  n^<>  the  Bniitih  bull  dug  attempted  to 
swallow  the  Irish  with  tl;e  icult  that  he  has  had  seven  cen- 
turies of  Uitestinal  political  indi^L-sMon.  and  all  that  he  can  boast 
of  today  as  the  rtsull  of  iiis  lailiLitss  are  a  few  counties  In 
northern  Irel.tnd 

Tell  them  what  a  flr.e  thing  it  wa.s  for  the  English  at  the  be-  . 
ginning  of  the  reign  <  f  the  late  G"orge  V  to  restore  the  statue 
of  St.  Pairlcit  to  its  p'^de.stal  in  Parliament  alongside  thoee  of 
St.  Andrew.  St.  Davia.  and  St  Cii>o:>re,  and  they  wUl  opine  that 
that  belated  recoKniti-n  of  the  greatest  saint  in  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar  would  have  iseen  more  acceptable  to  them  had  the  other 
three  patron  saints  done  public  penance  and  returned  Into  the 
body  corporate  of  the  church  to  which  St.  Patrick  had  always 
been  faithful  and  from  which  they  had  jepftrated  in  the  days  of 
the  eighth  of  the  Henrys  and  hi.-?  daughter  Elizabeth 

What  kind  of  pt"ople  are  they  that  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  for 
the  trials  they  have  endured,  lor  the  coercion  and  the  sxUIerlng 
Uiey  have  experienced,  and  for  the  Iron  will  to  endure  them?  A 
people  that  cannot  abide  the  orgies  of  Hollywood  or  the  divorce 
mills  of  Reno  and  vet  who  refu.se  to  ca.st  the  flrst  stone  at  any  one 
connected  with  either  place. 

What  a  paradoxical  people  fw^mlnglv  mixing  the  dreary,  the 
sordid,  the  material,  and  other  realiMes  of  life  with  myths,  legends, 
and  sagas,  never  emerRinij  from  the  Ideuls  of  childhood!  Was  it 
ridiculous  of  our  parents  here  m  America  to  relate  to  us  myths, 
legends,  sagas?  Childish  lubles'  Yes;  but  somehow  or  other 
when  we  now  consider  !he  realiti<»s,  card's  and  troubles  of  the  pres- 
ent dny  do  we  net  seek  to  divert  cur  minds  from  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrai<eous  fortune  and  the  depression  by  falling  back 
upon  Snow  White  .^nd  "he  Seven  Dwarfs  and  even  upon  wooden- 
headed  Charlie  McCarthy?  Perhaps  the  Iri.sh  are  the  only  race  1, 
on  earth  that  appr<^r.ateR,  and  Uteraily  heed.s,  the  suggestion  that 
"Unless  ye  become  .^"i   Ii'tlp  childrf'ii   ye  shall  not  abide  with  Me." 

Why  will  the  childlike  Im^h  alwnvs  be  seeing  the  silver  lining 
throUk;h  each  dark  claud  shining?  The  age-long  recitals  of  myths, 
legends,  and  saiias  srlrrcd  the  Iri-^li  imagination  and  helped  the 
Irish  to  live  lohi;,  clean,  and  h-^althy  lives,  and  doubtless  the  lack 
of  familiarity  with  th"m  explains  v^  hy  so  many  other  races — espe- 
cially those  domiciled  in  the  United  States — live  such  short  and 
strenuous  lives  which  they  sometimes  further  abbreviate  with 
carbon  monoxide,  the  pcisi  n  cu;>.  the  open  window,  or  the  cold 
deep  of  a  neighboring  river 

Tell  them  they  have  not  been  a  cultured  people  amid  the  cul- 
tures of  Britain  and  the  continent  Lo'  they  unfold  the  history  of 
a  Celtic  culture  that  was  ancient  J.OOO  years  before  an  Anglo-Saxon 
set  foot  In  Britain,  and  of  which  the  British  historian,  Camdeu. 
says 

"They  deduced  their  history  from  the  most  profound  depths  of 
remote  antiquity,  so  that  compared  with  that  of  Ireland  the 
antiquities  of  all  other  nations  are  but  novelty  and  their  history 
is  but  a  kind  of  infancy   ' 

Culture!  They  had  a  passionate  love  of  learning  Eight  cen- 
turi-4  before  the  Christian  era  they  established  a  school  of  learning 
and  a  triennial  parlinment  of  chiefs,  noblea.  and  scholars.  They 
gave  precedence  to  poets,  historians,  masters  of  arts  and  crafta, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  icribes 

The  ancient  pagan  knights  »nd  Ptmian  militia,  composed  of  the 
chivalry  of  Ireland,  were  more  honorable  than  the  feudal  knights 
and  barons  of  England  nnd  the  continent,  who  lived  and  died 
violating  their  vows  to  »erve  CKid  th»  King,  and  womankind;  but 
few  were  the  Kniithti  of  the  IU*d  Urnnch  or  the  I'Vniana  who  ever 
erled    craven     or  who  Ixjrf  a     bar  ninuit^r '  upon  their  shields 

Their  honpiiality  wix.*  unnvulrd  «nd  n<'de.  KngUsh  hUtorUn, 
writing  of  the  yrar  Ca4  A  I)  »uv»  th;«t  ttm  IrUh  willingly  reoelvKl 
tho  English,  lupplied  them  svita  Uuui  book*,  nnd  learning  in  Inah 
ai'hoi'lj  tre«  uf  ihnrite 

l^>m  $t  Pmnch  «  time  m-IiooU  .wid  univeramM  rose  everywhere 
In  Irolnnd  wliiv'h  imm  tun*  the  IkhiI  uf  aHiiUs  nnd  scholars  '.  and 
wh#n  the  Kmpir*  nf  Moma  rrumni,iii  am\  with  it  religion  and  oul« 
turn  lr«tUntt  emapiHt  ihr  i«tii>'U»in  nnd  whoii  lh«i  alurm  lilrw 
ovef,  UlsD  «Uiuiv.huwti,  l«<*<ut«ra,  MtU  •OtuiMs  «»ul  iu  UtlUltt  au4 
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the  continent,  restored  Chrtstlanltv  and  education,  and  founded 
most  of  the  great  European  schools,  and  these  achievements  com- 
pelled the  medlaevallst.  Darmesleter.  to  assort  that: 

"The  classic  tradition,  to  all  appearance  dead   In  Europe    burst 
Into  full  flower  in  the  Island  of  Salnt.<:      The  Renaissance  began 
In  Ireland  700  years  before  it   was  known  in  Italy.     And  Armagh 
ths  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Ireland,  was  at  one  time  the  metroDOlls 
of  civilization."  *^ 

Despite  the  efTorts  to  destroy  culture  In  Ireland,  that  culture 
survives— and  Columbia,  Harvard,  Notre  Dame.  Wisconsin  and 
other  universities  here  and  abroad  are  founding  Celtic  chairs  to 
Introduce  and  perpetuate  Irish  culture  which  the  world  today  so 
badly  needs. 

What  a  persistent  people!  They  never  stayed  beaten.  For  SCO 
years  under  the  heel  of  the  Dane,  yet  they  struck  gloriously  on 
Good  Friday  In  1014  and  hurled  their  oppressors  Into  the  sea- 
time  after  time  In  the  last  700  years  beaten  Into  submission  by 
Normans  and  by  English,  they  rose  again  and  again,  and  each  time 
their  conquest  had  to  be  begun  all  over.  Maybe  it  was  a  case  of 
the  Irish  not  knowing  how  to  quit,  as  when  two  men  agreed  to 
fight  until  one  admitted  defeat,  and  after  an  hour's  savage  and 
exhausting  combat  one  cried  "Sufflcient,"  whereupon  the  other  said 
"I  was  trying  to  think  of  that  word  myself  for  the  last  half  hour  "' 

What  a  singular  people  to  elect  an  Amencan-bcrn  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  their  country!  Were  there  not  enough  Irishmen  In  Ireland 
to  All  that  billet?  But,  strangely  enough.  In  addition,  he  becomee 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  stranger 
sun— although  England  considered  him  a  firebrand— his  addreSes 
to  the  Coimcil  have  been  declared  by  the  unbiased  statesmen  and 
press  of  the  world  to  be  the  greatest  efTorts  for  real  world  peace 
that  have  been  delivered  In  over  a  century. 

What  a  daring  people!  Their  sagas,  romances,  and  histories 
helped  them  to  be  youthful,  cheerftil.  and  hopefvU  during  centuries 
of  blood  and  Iron  and  finally  catapulted  them  Into  the  mastery  of 
the  Free  State  after  the  rebellion  of  Easter  week  and  now— In 
control  of  Eire  In  193»— they  are  meeting  at  Dovmlng  Street  and 
demanding  that  Ireland  be  one  and  not  a  dismembered  and  divided 
cotmtry. 

..„"^\  ^*"'*  ^  done,"  say  some.  'Tt  can,"  say  others.  Some  say 
England  s  necessity  will  compel  her  to  abrogate  the  partition 
Which  she  set  up  In  the  north  of  Ireland."  Others  assert  that 
Cralgavon  will  never  allow  Ulster  to  consent."  I  wonder  what  his 
reactions  would  be  were  the  Irtsh  to  offer  him  the  prime  mlnlster- 
^p  or  the  Presidency  of  a  united  Ireland— perhaps  then  "hand  In 
hand,  heart  to  heart,  and  all  together"  a  united  Ireland  would 
march  forward  to  Its  destiny. 

What  a  queer  sort  of  people  are  these  Irish  anyway.  Have  they 
no  sense  at  all?  One  would  imagine  they  would  be  up  to  date  and 
do  things  In  the  modern  manner,  but  surely  they  must  be  a  be- 
knlghted  people,  because  only  a  few  days  ago  they  adopted  a  con- 
stitution and  in  that  docimient  declared  themaelvcfi  a  Christian 
nation,  conducting  their  affairs  along  the  lines  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  Ideals;  and  If  you  ask  why  they  put  such  things  in  a 
state  constitution,  they  reply  that  while  others  profess  Christianity 
Ireland  as  a  nation  practices  what  It  preaches. 

What  a  "penny-wise  and  pound  foolish  "  peole.  While  every  one 
of  the  so-called  great  countries  of  Europe  was  avoiding  Ita 
financial  obligation,  either  by  use  of  the  moratorium  or  down- 
right default,  these  Irish— an  odd  people,  surely — spurning  the 
profitable  example  of  others  and  clinging  to  an  outmoded  personal 
and  national  Integrity,  actually  repaid  the  Irtsh  loan  of  1920-21 
which  had  been  raised  dtirlng  the  active  military  struggle  against 
the  British,  and  added  25  percent  Interest  on  the  amounts  bor- 
rowed for  good  measure.  Somehow  or  other  the  Irish  and  the  Finns 
arebrothers  under  the  skin— they  both  hate  a  defaulter 

Their  constitution  adopted  on  December  29  last  Is  the  product 
or  the  best  Irish  minds— of  a  people  who  have  In  all  ages  demon- 
strated their  aptitude  for  statesmanship— It  is  based  upon  a  close 
*#"5J  °Sr  ^^*  operation  of  all  existing  constitutions,  Including  that 
M  the  United  States.  I  hope  It  wUl  operate  successfully  and  that 
before  long  it  will  apply  from  Tyrone  to  Waterford  and  personify 
Justice  and  equality  to  all  under  one  flag. 

But  what  chance  have  they  economically?  During  the  short 
period  that  they  have  been  In  control  of  their  own  economic  system 
their  industry  has  flowered,  customs  Urlffs  on  Imported  goods  have 
brought  fine  results,  governmental  fostering  has  created  factories 
to  supply  the  Irish  demands,  the  Irlah  are  actively  at  work  and 
prt^uclng  many  articles  of  conunerce  never  before  made  in  Ireland. 
Behold  the  harnesMlng  of  the  Shannon  River  bringing  electric 
neat,  light,  and  power  to  all  parU  of  Ireland— electric  lamps  razor 
blades,  agricultural  machinery,  aluminum  ware,  china,  and  glaas, 
boots  and  shoes,  beet  sugar,  are  but  a  few  of  the  products  now 
made  m  Ireland  and  which  attest  the  fact  that  Ireland  indunirlallv 
u  now  on  her  way"— and  a  trip  to  Ireland  and  the  purchnne  of 
Irish  product*  arw  concreie  examples  of  an  American's  real  intere»i 
In  her  welfare 

.,Z-*^t 'V"'?'  ff^*^«»"  »»«d  for  a  united  Ireland  than  at  any  time 
Hincf  ihs  beirlnnlng  of  the  Ohrlatlan  era  One  after  another  th.^ 
«<v..rmneni«  of  the  world  have  been  oraahlug.  Bui  yenirrtlav  we 
rmMlJ"  ,'^'"»"f"  "'  t»->^  t^"  Empire  of  Aualrla  iluiitfarv,  th.^ 
iilli  [J  f^''r"^"nv  •ncl  the  KlnBd(nns  of  Hpnin  and  PortutfM  now 
:tZ  ^  "»«"«>'««  w»th  the  "glory  that  waa  Oreeoe"  and  Ihe  'f  ra«. 
iw  ,  .  ?""  **"">•  *•»<  «'ii»>  U'«"r  t«ll  much  of  miKlPni  civuu«. 
ihrltHr.l.  kI"  '^•'•l'"">'*<«  •»"»  n>ri.tiauuy  and  oiviiiaaiion  ar« 
wreatened  by  oommuttiaiu.  M>cialUiiii.  (Mt^itin.  auU  irwJmiuu. 
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TTie  situation  today  is  not  unlike  that  which  obtained  after  the 
r.  f^H  °/f  °f.  ^^  Roo^a^^  Empire,  and  who  shall  say  that  Ireland 

J?nn    «n^    tJ^^f      I  ^^'^  "''^'  ^"^"'^  ^°  ''^^^'^^  "^i"  «  "'"^"W"  destruC- 

»oHH  ^«w  ^^^   ''*■"'   "°^    ^^"^  preserved   until   the   present-day 

^vi  f  ^^^^,^  ^  P*s««l  to  again  restore  culture,  Christianity,  and 

ciMlization  tr,  a  brr  ken  world. 

y,o^-^H*  i"*''^  ,1^*^  ff''"  '"^"^P'^'Pd  from  the  world  for  all  that  they 
have  done  culturally   and    otherwise?     They   have   earned    and    r7 

fTf?/?'urP^V°'  K^^  ^"^°'^-^  ^"^  "^«  aa7rm<^7trey^ve  ^V 
a^nu„!  wrh'  f^x^'  \^^^\^r^  '^^^''^  B"V  mo,-e  than  that.lSei 
^  r^^Ji^  of  March  celebrations,  attended  throughout  the  world 
^L?  ^  ''^'  ^^7^  """^  P^S^'^-^  ^"^  °*hers  whoTympathlie  with 
tSn^nh°^K  """^  ««P'ratlons  have  produced  IreWi's  ^«S 
triumph;  they  prove  that  Ireland  Is  today  mistress  of  the  Ireatert 

«^;?  T  t^^r'^Z"-  ^  ^^^«^1*1  eniPi«  of  colonies  conqulred  by 
shot  and  shell,  by  horse,  by  foot,  artillery,  gas.  submarines    and 

t^e  so^r^ann'^^tl"  f^^»"^J  ""IPire  that  h  J  won  th?  he^  Vi^ 
the  soiOs  and  the  love  and  the  respect  of  aU  true  men  and 
women  wherever  the  wild  geese  have  flown— an  empire  of  favorable 
world-wide  public  opinion-that  wants  England  to  go  alo^  wfth 
and  not  against  Ireland:  and  some  day.  perhaps  in  your  time  and 
mine  for  the  present  necessities  of  empires  are  creating  strange 
fl^  „  „^'  •''^'^  E^^g  '^nd  may  be  compelled  to  make  war  \Z  preWe 
T ,  _I*^J!?^  °^  smaller  nations,  we  may  behold  George  VI  David 
Llo^  George,  and  Earl  Cralgavon  of  Ulster  lifting  their '  glassM 
to  Eamonn  de  Valera  and  William  T.  Coegrave  and  drinklMto 
Ireland — a  united  nation  once  again." 
What  reward  shall  the  Irish  receive  on  Judgment  day?  Well 
poets,  orators,  preachers,  and  politicians  have  speculated  on  that" 
Msgr.  F\ilton  Sheen  has  opined  that  when  the  Irish  aoDroach 
the  golden  gate  Christ  will  bestow  upon  them  that  smile  which 
he  denied  unto  all  people  when  he  was  upon  this  earth  others 
less  appreciative  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Irlnh  will 
ne\er  enter  the  promised  land;  but  the  Irish  themaelvns  have  no 
misgivings,  because  on  that  otherwise  dreadful  day  they  know  or 
at  least  suspect,  that  their  own  patron.  St.  Patrick  himself  wUl 
judge  the  Irish,  and  from  this  we  conclude  that  from  now  on  all 
non-Irish  peoples,  including  the  English,  may  find  It  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  curry  favor  with  them  In  this  life;  but.  after  aU  that 
would  not  be  necessary,  because  the  Irish  would  plead  for  'them 
with  St.  Patrick  that  they,  too,  might  Uve  forever, 

"O  Erin!  The  nations  have  fallen  and  thou  art  still  votinB- 

Thy  sun  Is  but  rising  while  others  are  set; 
And  though  slavery's  cloud  o'er  the  morning  hath  hung. 

The  full  noon  of  freedom  will  beam  round  thee  yet?" 


Wage  and  Hour  bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFV^ES 
Wednesday,  April  13.  1938 

Mr.  PORD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  delay  in  bringing  to  this  House  a  wage  and 
hour  bill.  I  realize  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  is  work- 
ing on  this  bill,  trying  to  frame  it  with  a  just  regard  to  all 
interests  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

To  me  it  is  unthinkable  for  this  Congress  to  adjOurn 
without  passing  a  bill  that  wUl  put  a  floor  under  wages  and 
a  ceiling  over  hours.  I  think  that  40-40  Is  highly  desirable— 
that  is,  that  the  minimum  wage  be  fixed  at  40  cents  an  hour 
and  the  maximum  week  at  40  hours.  This  wage  is  cer- 
tainly low  enough,  even  for  unskilled  workers  in  struggling 
industries. 

It  has  to  be  clearly  understood  that  such  a  wage  Is  strictly 
a  minimum  and  does  not  In  any  way  represent  what  the 
normal  or  average  wage  should  be.  Experience  haa  shown 
that  the  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage  invariably  raises  the 
pay  of  the  lowest  wage  group,  while  having  a  tendency  to 
raise  wages  in  higher-pald  groupt.  It  thus  acU  as  a  lew 
lifUng  wages  all  along  the  line,  and  thus  raising  the  general 
standard  of  living.  i^nwai 

We  must  have  a  higher  standard  of  living.  In  this  ma- 
chine age  our  only  hope  of  stability,  of  security,  of  proeperlty 
of  the  continued  existence  of  democracy,  la  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people  so  that  production  can  be 
iteadJly  increased  along  with  the  oonsumlni  power  of  the 
pubUo. 

I  am  convinced  thut  many  ttrms  now  paying  ilarvRtion 
WNiwi  wuuia  HlMUy  pay  luoi^  11  u  Wirt  not  tor  Ute  uuiihrMt 
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cotnprtiUon  of  thott  whoM  bM  aim  la  to  wring  prnHu 
out  of  the  fxplolUtion  of  libor.  Abolmh  the  8we*t«hop, 
Xhe  bu&lneu  conductMl  on  Mtirvmtion  waiM.  and  oa  child 
lab)r  and  thus  flT«  honeit  tjuslnesamen  a  chance  to  pay 
(kH-rni  waxes  wtthout  being  ruined. 

It  U  the  flnt  step  that  covinta.  Once  wages  are  raised, 
with  the  consequent  increase  ( i  purchasing  power,  business 
will  be  Increased  all  along  the  1  ne.  And  with  the  Increase  of 
output,  of  turn-over,  of  sales,  t  te  higher  wage  will  cease  to  be 
a  burden.  And.  X  hope,  a  cdnatant  tendency  to  give  the 
worker  a  larger  and  larger  ihar«  of  the  products  of  his 
lab(^r  will  be  definitely  esUbils  led. 

This  Is  no  Utopian  dream  b  it  a  Kreat  step  forward,  prac- 
tical, definite,  and  in  line  wit  i  the  demands  of  an  age  of 
enormous  potritial  production  restricted  only  by  the  ability 
of  our  people  to  buy  and  use  and  enjoy  the  manifold  good 
things  that  can  be  so  readily  s  ipplled  them. 

I.  for  one,  shall  hate  to  go  wme  and  tell  my  people  that 
because  of  the  unfounded  feais  of  a  few  honest  men  and  of 


the  unenlightened  opposition 


progress  the  Seventy-fifth  Corgress  failed  to  open  new  Jobs 


new  opporturuties,  and  a  new 


of  others  who  always  oppose 


and  better  standard  of  living 
for  all.    We  should  pass  a  wa^e-hour  bill  now 

As  to  my  own  record  on  thU.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  in  the  special  sesiion  ir  November  and  December  of 
1B37  I  signed  the  ptutlon  to  bring  the  Black-Connrry  bill 
to  the  floor  for  a  vole  When  it  came  to  the  House  I  •p<ikp 
for  the  bill      And  1  voted  akalnsi  recommlitttl      Hut  the 


bill  was  recommitted.     Now 


be  again  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  wagr-lxjur  bill 
1  think  that  iiuch  a  bill  woulJ  pass  at  this  tlnn*  Prrhapj* 
•ome  compromise  will  be  necessary.     But.  In  iho  immo  nf 


fair  play,  kt  us  take  up  this 
to  end  the  terrible  conditions 


JUMtlcc,  of  rnliffhlcnment.  of 
bill  ntid  pass  it. 

Tims  we  will  bo  a  long  way 
thut  force  miiUons  o(  our  peiiplo  to  depnul  upon  tho  doli» 
when  they  shnuld  be  rmplojep  in  creatinK  luul  (.Ihinbuiing 
goods  for  all  to  enjoy 

What  kind  of  clviliMtlon  Is  this  we  are  creating,  with  the 
majority  of  our  people  rnjoyiiit?  nood  incomes  nnd  a  normal 

ind  a  largr  minority  RUfrt'iinR 

seane.  and  de.ipair.  dun  to  our 

refusal  to  I  mlt  the  hunirs  of 


American  standnrri  of  living 
from  poverty,  malnutrition,  d 
bllr>d  and  cruel  and  .*cn»eieM 
work  and  open  Jobs  to  all? 
Let  us  do  our  duty  and  piit  an  end  to  thl.s 
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to  sell  the  Amertran  farmer 


am  urging  that  this  Hovise 


Importing  Farm  Prodi ctj«  Makm  Idle  Acrra  In 

Am  'rica 
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Drtltt 


I^'i  U.I  "nd 


stagnation  and  despair  and  qrlng  a  new  energy  antl  a  new 
hope  to  the  dlspoiiaeased. 


lown  the  river  for  the  bon^nt 
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Mr  RUTHmFOlID,    Mr,  I  ptaker.  the  New  Deal  continiies 


of  the  farmers  of  fnrettn  laktds,  That  fnct  is  slowly  but 
■uraty  geitini  baek  to  the  farneri  of  all  fiectums  nf  the  eoun- 
irt.  nartieularlv  to  ihiMm  living  in  the  eaMrrn  and  northi^ast 
trn  part,  aa  Is  shown  by  the  U  llowing  rUitorlal  from  the  Hus< 
quehanna  Transcirlpt,  publlahpd  in  iusquehanna,  Pa,,  in  my 
eongriNMilonai  dlatrtct! 

Kiirm  iimducia  imtMtrtiKl  Into  ibt«  V\\\\m\  HUIm  for  «<<«nmim|iu«iit 
toy  ih*  American  ite«>|il»  rvnt^hnt  kit  Mi«niiului«  (ntMl  liu><  Viinr 

[hiring  ih»  pa«l  I  year*  ths  h  UMirt*  hMV«  (UniblMl  T\\U  iit^ftiu 
Ihsi  pr«ivii»  whu'h  rwviiri  i»  if  *'i\  tit  Am»ri<«n  furmn  u  liruuKl>^ 
Inui  the  Unlletl  ainle*  whil*  o^  r  fsrtitvn  iiui«l  l«H>h  \i\y^\\  »  <li>' 
mAiia  whiru  u  sir^ndy  w»«il  aviiitiiitd  fmm  *hn>sd 

Morv  iir»  luul  «  few  itfins  •h'Httins  th*  imp«iriii  In  1Q11  nnrt  In 
lift  llr«r  tn  mmd  m  y<tu  ivmI  \.\\vm  itvoM  iltttl  Uu>se  tuticU  cuulU 
be  producMNl  uit  Aintrtcsti  farms 
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AftiT  r«>iidirii{  thr  above  i.i  it  uny  wonder  thut  newtpuper  edlton 
Mrv  uhkln^;  (lertincnt  qupntionii  an  they  view  Idlt  farm  landa 
ftnd  witnoiM  the  pniutiDX  of  fivrtua  from  private  owoen  to  county 
tomminnionera  for  unpaid  laxea? 

As  stilted  in  the  cilitorlal,  every  article  mentioned  In  the 
list  therein  could  have  b<«en  productnl  by  American  farmers 
on  tlu'ir  own  hind.     If  they  hud  produced  these  products 
they  would  have  hitd  money  with  which  to  pay  their  taxes 
and  the  local,  atalc,  tind  National  Oovernments  would  have 
benefited  iht^rfby  snd   incidnitly   the   farms  would  not  be 
IJaKiina  from  thi'  indivicluttl  ownrm  to  the'  county  commla- 
(ilonpri   or   othrr   routity   hDurd.-*    for   unpaid   tnxrs,     If   the 
Amcru-an  farinn   Imd  prixluird  ihrse  products  they  would 
have  had  mnmvv  wiili  vvhuh  to  buy  the  necesslllrs  of  life 
ttMd  miiyl)r  u  luxury  or  two     I  runnol  undemmnd  the  New 
Di'ttl  ixiUcy  cf  imiJ'iitiim  hoKS.  cultlr,  corn,  wheat,  meat,  eggs, 
and  ^o  forth,  from  fort'iun  lumls.  ihu.i  alvlng  cniploymerit 
und  Mumry  lo  the  fiinTU'r«(  of  forrlun  lands  when  our  own 
furnn-r«   i  iin   pioduci'    ilusr    very   .»:rlf.namp   products,     Why 
.should  not  thr  Anu-rlran  fiuincr  have  the  American  market? 
Why  -hould  the  Aint'r;cun  furnior  be  paid  lo  plant  \tm  corn. 
wh«'ut,  tol)ai-t"(v  und  f<o  forth,  mul  a>kod  to  rnlse  loss  stock 
find  thrr,  buy  !lir-r  'sarnr  th'.iutH  from  the  farmers  of  foreign 
I'outitrlf.s'     I  ilui.k  ih.il  it  wii.s  Lincoln  who  said.  "If  y&u  buy 
ittHKl."*  from  a  foromn  couiicy  we  hiivc  the  goods  iind  they  have 
the  money,  but  if  you  buy  the  snmc  cood-s  In  America  from 
:in  Amiulcnn  wr  hiuc  both  llir  uoodi  and  the  nioney."    I 
cannot  undor.siund  the  New  Dral  lo«ic.    They  .lay  that  wo 
mu.st  have  import.^  from  oitirr  (ouiUries  to  keep  those  coun- 
trie>«  r«elin«  kindly  toward  u-',  yet  the  President  and  his  New 
Deal  friend.s  have  .i.sk^'d  C(  n«ri\«(S  lo  .spend  the  largeat  ptacc- 
time  fund.s  to  build  up  tht-  binKc.st  navy  that  we  ever  had. 
If   the   rixMprooal-tiiide   a«reerneni.s   will  do   the   trick,   why 
build  u  big  navy '     How  Vma  the  American  farmer  will  con- 
tinue to  Silt  by  and  mo  hi.s  market  taken  away  from  him  by 
Import*  from  foieign  countries  remains  to  be  seen.     I  hope 
that  they  will  wake  up  soon  and  demand  a  change.    Since 
coming   to  Contsre.s.i   I   have   oppo.Hed  and   will  continue   lo 
oppo.se  uU  lenUhition  which  tend.*  to  take  away  from  the 
American  fitrmrr  hu  riuhlful   tnurkets.     I   believe  that  the 
American  farmer  nhould  have  the  American  market, 
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No  better  new*  eould  ponslbly  c<ime  from  Washington  than  the 
r.'j>Tt»  of  ri^'nt!  o|)|.n  itinn  In  Convrrrfu  a«nin»t  nnv  new  phui  for 
thr  Oovrrnmrnt  io  vprnd  Ifn  wuy  ovit  of  the  drnrrTOinn  "  To 
Jluiig.'  ihiK  (X)untry  funhr<r  Into  debt  m  another  raMi  Hamblr  with 
t.if  natlonnl  rrrdil  woviUl  be  n  pohcy  of  bnukrupt  Ntau-Bnuiuahlu 
It  would  mrun  rUkiuR  lo.-w  of  nil  control  over  the  Fodrral  BudKet 
It  would  mean  poi^lfxming  a  •how-down  on  the  r«al  factoni  which 
arc  reapon«lblo  for  the  depirmUon.  »o  far  a«  the  policies  of  the 
Oovcrnmenl  are  concerned. 

.JZ^*"  "«1.!"5'^^«'''  "^  ft  "''w  spending  program  argue  that  the  Oov- 
emment  atopped  spending  too  aoon,"  and  that  thla  m  the  primary 
cuuae  of  the  dcpr«»lon.  It  u  true  thAt  the  Oovemment  paid  r 
•old  ers  bonu»  in  1B30  and  luu  paid  no  aoldltfrs'  bonui.  ainoe  It 
IB  ulmi  true  that  larger  revenure  derived  from  the  heaviest  taxes 
ever  lmpo«?d  In  thl»  country,  together  with  the  diversion  of  old- 
age  uwurance  t«XM  to  oc-/er  current  expendlttires  In  Wsshlnffton 
have  reduced  the  size  of  Uic  Oovemment  •  deficit.  But  It  Is  not 
true  that  the  Oovernment  has  cut  down  the  rate  of  \K»  epenolna 
5^n  to"  S5  «^r"V.,l  allowance  1.  made  for  the  soldler,'^t2.nSf 
\Jjt  to  thf  firtt  of  thla  month  the  Oovrmment  h*d  soont  a  tota.! 
ofs&,fl7e,O00.(X>0  during  the  current  a^.*!  yeKr.  ^aTi.  a  i™ 

2^v.i»"h..^  il."*^'''  l^  "''^  "^'^  "^""^  °^  "y  y««r  since  Mr 
Rtvwyelt  haH  bet-n  m  nmce  and  the  largest  figure  for  that  date  In 
the  whole  peacetime  history  of  the  United  Statet 

,f^7^WW"^  ',"  ^^?  «'«P«'"»»'n«'*  o*  other  countries  csan  be 
offered  by  ilu.m-  who  advomie  .tui  more  spending  a«  top  of  lUl 
thi«  prejient  .pendlt^g  In  order  to  demonstrate  their  caje  that  an 
administration  heaviFy  in  debt,  an  administration  whlehhas  ne^r 
one*  balanced  Us  Budget,  ought  now  to  step  up  lu  spendm.  tTI 
•tin  hiKher  ruu  •  Kn,  61  munih»  the  lloc-fvelt^admuuTtralSi  hsl 
been  P'l>nK  up  .uea-snive  dencit.  and  in  all  thU  Un  e  thoTha" 
bM^i  Ju«t  16  month*  in  wluch  our  index  of  bu«lnes«  ae  ivUy  hw 
reached  an  estimated  normal  During  this  same  neriotl  the  HrliVsh 
butUjct  h,«  bee,i  t^iianeed  or  do^,  tf,  a  baiTct'a.  2    llm.S    a^d 

Sn '*,":,"' iT""""'':^'^"  ^'"'''  '"  •*  ^«"""'  i"«iu.tnal  po.iiu.iT  tjSn 
U»e  United  Htaies  r«nadn  hr»»  lncrn»a.-d  \\*  «J>endljTiT  U  h  lew 
ilTrv  r',  '"^''/'''l  '»-  -hown  far  greater  ln,,'''''«'me,>l  iVafw 
fver  •  n«Ul  or  bu.itu.sa  Ii  i.  m  K.iu.ee  thai  tk>vernment  ►pendu  J 
hn«  hern  earrlr,!  furihr.t  among  the  g,s„ai  (lemuTacZ  anrfl^ai,.^ 
today  u  «u(Teru,s  ,»erlmtieallv  fmm  nimuc  a  ?r  uu  tnyrof^m^ 
ouslv  frntn  a  hitnU-down  of  pniourlion  'ominu- 

Theie  arc  other  ways  better  wava,  and  safer  ways  for  0<ingres«  to 
aid  the  busmr««  of  this  oinu.lrv  than  lo  haMird  the  i.aiiniialTrLtM 
in  another  pu.il.ky  .pe,utin,t  n'ree  whlcj^hl  mJrdy^"^ 
result  of  fn«htrmng  away  private  capital  many  t  me;  L.  great  m 
nny  rn.Kvunblr  a.nnunt  of  .uj.itul  whieh  the  tlovernnTent  ^wifd 
po...  hiv  pour  m  U-t  Congress  ^uldrra-  lt«,lf  to  the  fui  darnemais 
of   the   prem-nt    .ituniion.   and   .unend   no,  h   legislation   a*    riow 

Ut iitic.  Art  not  In  order  to  do  away  with  Oovemment  regvila- 
Uon.  which  I.-,  enaential    hut  In  ordw  t^  establlM.  conditions  undJr 

S.e  exoinr,l:„5**"""  T'^""'"  """^^  ^  «"^«'«^'  eonflTent^;  m 
not  o,*^i^  '  °K  "  •^^''*  industry  Let  It  amend  the  Wagner  Act^ 
not  m  order  to  turn  the  ekxk  back  to  an  antlvinion  j>olicv   but  l^ 

11^  M  .t  }L  '"  ^'"'  ProeeHH  Of  collective  bargalnlnu  Let  It 
amend  the  Tenneaew  Valley  Act-  not  In  order^do  aJay  w?th  a 
valuable  eiperiment  in  Oovemment  operation  but  in  order  u* 
•rtablish  scnipulouaJy  fair  eonditions  of  «>mpeUtlon  with  no  hid- 
den  subsidies  involved  Let  U  amend  the  BcK-ial  aecururAct- 
Sl!  Pn  "^' P"'P"«!  "'  deetroylng  a  great  reform  uhich  was  needed. 
ihlh^,^'**"■i°  *»»*'^on   t-b«   fiction   of   a  •o-.'alkd   reaerve   fund 

S  a  Jv*!*^  "''\  '"  ^^\  *^  '"  "«»"  <«  P"^  t»^*  ^h""  «v»t'  n 
^„    ,P»y-J«-'«^'^«-fo  »>«^     Let  It  proceMl  as  rapidly  as  p,»sible  to 

Sr.L'u"  '^'^*«*'i»»  '^'""  o»  the  Oovemment  m  order  and  S 
£l  ™  "pendlturw.  witiun  lu  income,  in  order  that  there  may 
iTi  ^^l^-T"."/  "^L*  ^"^  "*•  °™«»'«"«  burden,  of  taxntion 
at.™  ^^!iSr.?  .,."??•  K**'"*'  "''^  ***»*  ^*  consequences  of  the 
Sn^f^.J!  iL"  *"'  *^*"  ^^""^  ^^*^  to  riistore  oonfldence  m  this 
Sii^  r^J^M*!  ^^.''^"'  American  Industry  ran  be  Vrin»ed  with 
S-T^^.M***,''*^'  as  U  has  been  primed  many  tunns  before  if  Oon- 
■»«—  WUI  dear  Ibe  wuy  for  private  enlerpriM  fco  do  the  job 
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The  Rforganizntion  Hill 

EXTENSION  OF  KKMAHKS 

Of 

HON.  KI).  V.  IZAC 

0»    lAllhlMNIA 

IN  TiiK  iioiJNK  01  hi;i'kksi;ntativi:h 

Wt'(ini'»(\nu  April  II  /«.(« 

Mr  T/AC  Ml  Mpenktr.  tiiulrr  lenve  lo  exttiuj  my  rt-inttrks 
in  111..  UfruHu,  1  suUttiit  A  oopv  of  ft  Irtlrr  I  httve  ((Klny  dls- 
l"»<'i"^d  lo  H  eoMMihirnt  of  miiip  in  nan  Uirg.i,  Ciilir,,  which 
Kiv.n  i„irn\  n  Miminntion  of  my  views  on  the  most  cnntrt>- 
VMttitl  pitnMMoiiN  t)f  the  reorBttnUallon  bill,  as  follows; 

l)i«*s  P'siiNti  IVtmit  inr  U>  a<hitowlMlge  rw-ehit  of  yt.ur  fvwirau- 
11    LJ  l"w,'.'.'^""  "w'   "'"   """!'"""«'l'">   "111.   wUkl.  failed  Of  bHMMgs 


.vJrv'*-^^.  "".'.'?''•*'*'"''•'"*  "'^'^'y  "'  "^'"  •'"'   i^'^^'  f'^r  10  days  attemied 

SJS  iv  1  ir'  o« ''  "■"^'  ^r""  "f  '■  '■  '^''l  "''  '  "^^'Id  vote  im^elli: 
^didhvt.  Vr,  ''"''vu.ced  thut  t»  .  bin  xviih  umencments  as 
c^mmendab  r  I'f^^^^^^^  'tT  "^  '»  MH>'-<r,Hi  ,n  Us  nnal  form  wus  a  most 
T  f  rM       ,    ,    "^""^  towurd  emuii..  y  i.nu  mniouiy  In  government. 

L^rrt's;;;^ure^^^\';r,;;:'"'  ^^^^^'--^  -'^'  --'  '^  ^^^^^ 

considered.  President  Rooscv.lt.  nui  wai?t ing  U)  f^Ut  n^  .cSii  JJ 
the  Congress,  asked  a  ccmmru-e  to  study  th(>  subleet  and^.^ 

House  and  Senate,  oompoeed  of  some  of  Uie  best  mind,  in  r!«« 
greas,  «X).«id,^Kl  thoao  recommendations  aiVddrSie?aSu  °" 

nrt??'*,^  °.'?,°*'  controverthU  features  were  the  pro vialons 'dealing 
S2,n?''t.^J,^J'»K"'o"  l'!?^  '^^  comptroller  Oen..ra:'»  offlST  At  tS! 
preeent  time  the  President  appolnU  two  Democrnta  ^a  nn«  o-^ 
publican  to  the  ClvU  Service  O^JLl^.  He  S^rSiiharS  th^ 
t.V^^-  J'^i?*  '^'^  JtiHt  dcteated  he  could  namV^ne  SmSStlStS 
with  a  board  of  seven-four  Democrat*  and  thr,"  ReSublkmSs^ 
eaeh  with  a  term  of  7  year«,  no  two  expiring  In  any  om  vwar  T^ 
can  readily  se,.  that  no  one  President  In  one  term  cSoSS  ooTSS 
uppomt  more  than  four  on  the  board,  the  last  one  bSln^^S  JS 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  too  late  k.  permit  him  to  ielardioti- 
torlal  powers  ov..r  the  civil  service,  so.  raUier  than  auaxnentiM  tK^ 
powtr  ox  the  Prt«.ident,  It  would  have  reduced  it  "•«°******'*«  ^ 
This  bill  alao  provided  for  a  board  of  appeals,  for  which  olvU- 
•.MVlce  employees  have  worked  for  many  yewVXnd  in  many  oth« 

Hegartling  the  aynptmller  OenerM.  the  reorvanlsatlon  bill  ii«>. 
petuaied  hUn  and  his  otllee  In  practically  Vhf  same  i^^^ 
m.aent  law;  but  inste<,d  of  euntinuing  him  as  t h?  IS.  dlJuTor^ 
the  eom^ctnei-  of  his  actions,  he  would  be  limited  io  the  «mir3 

Hufiiuv  general,  wt'uld  audit  the  ae»>ountii  and  likewise  b«mi  if  tK« 
money  eould  be  legally  s,H»nt  in  s  eert*in  way     til    wJTld  hSl 

the  two  umelsls  reti.u'ding  the  intent  of  Congiris  In  to  t»  e  sprndln! 
of  money,  ihe  ins  iter  wt.uld  then  b.>  refrrrTd  haek  tfl  Oon.N.L  fSf 
elarmeatlon     Any  buaineasman  will  agree  that  sueh  a  $nunrru  nZ 

oi.l,v  preferahir  bv.t  in  renmy  the  only  way  t"  .mm    mcut^ilhm  S 

S'.mnr.'Tier^ain;;:;  ''"".'J'^i*'^* '"  '^'^^^^  Hi^mT'^ 

Oomplroller  Oeneral  would  be  the  arm  of  the  President  tha 
auditor  general  the  arm  of  Ocmgreaa,  each  being  alSSt  on  tH 
other   Which   t  b,-lievr  you  will  aii^e..  with  me,^s  J,  n  sVmuld  Se 

wm  i^-'ThSr  a.t^vr  L';^:r  j,"-  '^'"•"■^  '^'^  '^^  verdict  "i  h^itor, 

will  i)»-  that  Congi'-ss  slmuld  have  enacted  such  leglalatton  vear4 
ugn  ,uul  emh  ^ueee.dl^^^  Cougreas  Is  derelict  In  not  doms  £  at  ih! 
eajlleMi  practicable  moment.  *        **  ^^ 

I  urn,  aimerely  your», 

b    V    ICAO. 


Relief  for  Veterans  and  General  Welfare  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

OK  n,ontnA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  KKI'RESKNTATIVES 

Tuvsdav,  April  12.  193i 

Mr,  OREEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colJi'wguM  the  Imponancc  ot  passage  befor* 
ndjournm.-nt  of  H  R.  leoi  i  introduced  this  bill  early  in 
the  Heventy-nrth  Congnwi  it  provide,*  for  reenactment  of 
provisions  01  the  Disability  Allowance  Act.  rejuialed  In  1039 
It  rent  ores  ,)en,sinn,>  for  lai  World  War  vel.-rans  who  have 
diMibUiiy  0    10  percent  or  greater,    For  10  percont  disability 

.  ,'>  •*''  ***''  "^""''^  '*"<^  increases  the  amount  gradually 
to  •<)<)  per  month  for  total  disability,  Mervi.e  connection  li 
I'"'  n'«Hilred  The  bill  iiUo  has  fttvor^ble  provinloiu  afTect- 
m  an  vlw.cunnei  i,.,i  ,  «»e»    Hwently  1  appeared  beloi-e  the 

•"inmillee  und   Ulgr.t   leiwl   and   piUMBge      1   hope   yuu  will 
ilo  iiKewine  njul  gel  thiA  bill  out  and  pass  il 

1  have  Urfiue  the  same  t^otnini(li*e  II.  H  3731.  It  phivides 
for  priiaions  for  widow-  nnd  orphatis  of  Uia  non-seivice..Hin. 
ir  .,  ^TL  "^  "'•"  P''"v»«H«»«  or  the  bill  recently  p^mp^ 
he  Housr.  mis  bill  la  now  in  the  other  legialattve  branch, 
It  should  l)ecome  law  now,  1  vot^d  to  pass  the  bonu«  blU 
over  Uie  veto,  and  so  did  many  ot  you.  Now  it  is  iinic  for 
UN  U)  pass  H,  n,  10U1, 

Mr   Speaker,  while  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  the  old  people  of  uur 
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b*  produc«<l  ott  Ainvrican  (atuu 


I   uw  nrw  xuiK  lunivi, 


•   •«  vui-  ntwnuon  01   VM  liouiic  Ihttt  the?  old  pooplp  of  uur 
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country  ar«  not  lettlni  Adequate  old-age  prnslona. 
State  the  peniloru  are  very 
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In  my 
itmall  In  moat  caMa.  The  way 
to  cure  thla  iltuatlon  U  to  mus  H.  R.  4199.  In  lU  present 
form  I  have  urged  the  metnbert  of  the  Waya  and  Mcana 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  bn  thla  bill  and  have  aUo  signed 
the  petition  on  the  Speaker'i  deak  to  force  conalderation  by 
the  HouM.  I  ume  you  to  ge«  Inlereited  in  thla  bill  and  help 
U3  to  get  It  out  and  paa*  tt. 

The  preaent  Social  Secur  ty  Act  la  admlnlitered  In  my 
State  under  riorldn  State  Itw.  The  Federal  law  does  not 
a*k  for  hen  or  mortgage  on  property  of  appllcanU.  and  I 
favor  amendment  prohlbltlni  the  Federal  Government  from 
taking  any  part  of  property  collected  from  eitate  of  pen- 
sioners under  State  law.  Recently  Hon.  Frank  Bane.  Ex- 
executive  Director  of  the  So<  1*1  Security  Board,  gave  me  an 
interesting  ruling  along  tfla  line.  H*s  communication 
follows: 


Mob.  Ln  Oi 

'fovM  0/  H*prtH>ntativta.  Waihington.  D  C. 

DfjiB  OoiteBMaitAN  OtntM  T  >ur  lettwr  of  April  4.  lOSa.  tddreeMd 
to  Mr  Btot.  hM  b««n  rtrtmxl  tt>  me  for  rtply 

TulM  I,  IV,  and  X  of  th«  Bcetal  S*ourUy  Act  authorlM  Rrmnta- 
iB-atct  to  th«  StatM  for  th«lr  um  in  admlnUterlng  old-sg*  Malat- 
%ae*.  aid  to  d»p«nd«nt  eblidrtn  and  aid  to  tha  blind,  r«»p«ctlvelv 
Tour  und*ntanding  that  actua  administration  ta  conducted  ■oltfy 
by  th«  8taM  or  tha  Btata  agt  try  ttMlf  la  (|Ult«  corT*«t.  Und«r 
th«  terms  of  tha  Padcml  statut  i  tha  Social  Security  Board  rtvlawa 
tha  provtatons  of  tha  State'a  pan  and  obaarvaa  tha  couraa  of  Ita 
adintnlatraUon  to  tha  axtant  nicaaaary  to  datarmine  whether  re- 
quiremenu  of  tha  Padaral  aut  iU  hn  being  compiled  with. 

In  reply  to  yoxir  further  queitlon.  the  Social  Security  Act  does 
not  ttlpulate  that  any  SUte  ssail  require  or  provide  in  its  plan 
for  any  Hen  or  conveyanoe  or  for  the  giving  of  any  lecurlty  by 
the  recipient  in  connection  with  the  dlatrlbuUon  of  public  aaalst- 
anca.  In  fact,  the  Board  bel  eraa  that  the  practice  of  taking 
aaatcmxtenta  la.  generally  speak  ng,  unwlae.  and  It  therefore  aeeka. 
rather,  to  diacouraga  than  to  enrauraga  this  practice  on  the  part  of 
any  SUte. 

The  only  provtalon  in  the  Be  clal  Security  Act  which  appean  to 
relate  In  any  way  to  the  point  'ou  have  In  niind  la  the  atlpulatlon 
m  title  I.  which  provldea  that  1 1  the  event  any  State  does  actually 
tlTect  any  recovery  of  old*age  aaaUtance  which  it  haa  previoualy 
paid  to  any  recipient.  It  shall  iccount  to  the  United  States  for  a 
proportionate  ahare  of  the  net  i  ecovery.  Thla,  I  suppoae,  the  State 
might  be  expected  to  do  in  an)  event. 

Aa  reapeeta  the  Florida  old-af  e  aaautanoe  statute  and  plan,  how- 
ever. I  have  not  t)een  able  to  f  nd  that  either  the  law  or  the  plan 
aa  aubmltted  to  ua  by  the  St^U  actually  requires  or  conditions 
the  granting  of  a«iat«nce  up)n  a  mortgage  Hen  or  asaignment 
covering  any  portion  of  tha  a|  ipUcant's  real  or  permoniU  property 
duriD|  nis  lifettma.  However,  the  Florida  statute  apparently  does 
give  txM  Itate  a  Uen  upon  aaae  a  found  in  the  estate  of  a  dereaaed 
recipient  ot  aaalstanee.  provld*  I  he  u  not  survived  by  a  widow  or 
minor  clUldraa  who  may  be  Ua)le  to  becooMi  public  charv«« 

If  for  anv  rwaaon  jrou  do  no    And  that  thla  letter  fully  atuwers 
Ibe  pointa  that  you  h*v«  ta  m  nd,  please  advlac  ms  accQrdiiH{ly. 
Vary  atoeersly, 

FaaWK  Bajti.  iMcudve  piracfor. 


Promritj  for  tht   Adtomoblle 
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ARTXCLI.    TARCWXLL.    JALL3PPT— I    HOPB."    BT    JOSEPH    E 

PiRKXB 


Mr.  OXX>NNKIX  of  MonU  oa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  eo  leagues  to  a  plan  which  would 
bring  proeperlty  to  the  autonobiie  Industry  In  America  and 
wouM  have  a  very  far-read  ilng  influence  In  bringing  pros- 
perity to  many  alUed  Indust  rles. 

A  careful  review  of  stalls  Ics  prepsu-ed  by  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Aandation  si  tows  the  Importance  of  the  pros- 


perlty  of  the  automobile  industry  lu  the  general  prosperity  of 
our  country. 

Of  all  the  stool  manufaotumd  tn  thp  United  Sta'es.  the 
automobile  Industry  um's  57.8  p<'rcent  of  the  strip,  3R.8  per- 
cent of  the  bars,  41  6  percent  of  the  sheets,  B3  percent  of  the 
muiletiblp  Iron,  60  percent  of  the  alloy  steel,  and  20.3  percent 
of  stiHsl  of  all  forms.  Of  other  metals  coivsumed  In  the  United 
Staie.i,  the  Indu.stry  uses  13  4  percent  of  the  aluminum.  18.4 
percrni  of  the  coppor,  118  percent  of  the  tin.  34  3  percent  of 
the  lead.  11  8  percent  of  the  r..nc,  29.7  percent  of  the  nickel. 

The  automobile  indastry  con.^umes  73  percent  of  all  the 
plate  BloAs  manufactured  in  the  United  Slates,  46  percent  of 
the  upholstery  leather  produced,  8  0  percent  of  the  cotton 
matertala  manufactured  in  the  mills  of  the  country  ko  to 
make  urea  and  other  motor-vehicle  equipment.  Twenty 
million  pounds  of  mohair  Ls  con.'iumed  In  the  United  States 
each  year,  and  40  percent  aoen  Into  the  Industry,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a. 5  percent  of  nil  the  hurdwood  produced  In  tlie  coun- 
try and  185,000,000  board  feet  of  softwood  lumber. 

In  addition,  the  Indu.sfry  u.v's  52  p<-'rccnt  of  all  the  lubri- 
cating oil  con."<umed  In  the  country  and  89  percent  of  the 
Baseline,  or  approximately  20,000,000,000  gallons  a  year;  21 
percent  uf  all  the  glycerin  con.-tumod  in  the  United  Slates 
Is  used  by  the  automobile  indu.stry,  an  well  qs  40.000,000  gal- 
lons of  other  antifreeze  solutions.  Add  to  this  52,220.000 
yards  of  upholstery  cloth,  nearly  18,000,000  gallons  of  paint. 
58.500,000  pound.s  of  hair  and  padding — to  say  nothing  of  the 
myriad  of  other  Indu-strte.s  more  or  less  afTected. 

I  wish  lo  Include  herein  excerpts  from  the  copyrighted  plan 
dt  vised  by  Joseph  E.  Parker,  of  Butte,  Monl..  which  Is  known 
as  the  Parker  plan.  I  believe  that  this  plan  is  sound,  that 
It  would  do  much  toward  effecting  recovery  In  the  automobile 
Industry,  and  would  aid  the  40,000  dealers  In  America  who 
now  seem  to  be  facing  bankruptcy  because  of  the  bugaboo  of 
the  used  car. 

The  matters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

I  am  noi  a  political  economist.  I  am  Ju.^t  an  average  American 
citizen  lutt-roated  In  the  proKresa  of  my  country,  the  prosperity  of 
my  buiilne«ui,  and  the  welfare  of  my  fivmlly  whlcli  Is  tied  up  in  It. 
K»  I  alt  In  the  quiet  of  my  ofBre  In  Butto,  Mont. — the  anme  op- 
prewlve  quiet  which  pervades  the  offlcea  of  the  ifl.OOO  other  retaU 
automobile  dealers  in  the  Unlicd  Btaiea-  I  am  trnmendoualy  Im- 
preaaed  with  what  seems  to  me  an  obvious  rcme<ly  for  m&ny  of  the 
troubles  of  our  day. 

Doubtleaa  when  I  mention  the  problem  and  my  proposed  remedy, 
the  reader  will  tlunk  that  I  am  lixDlting  at  ths  world  through  my 
own  little  keyhole,  and  so  I  am.  But  all  of  ua  look  at  the  world 
from  our  own  kcyholos  Naturally  roch  of  ua  sees  It  from  hla  own 
point  of  view,  and  as  I  have  strugKled  over  the  thing  for  years, 
worried  about  my  own  buslnosa,  and  tried  to  find  the  soliillon 
for  my  own  problems  I  have  felt  that  if  Prealdenta  and  ConRreas- 
mm,  aiid  Senators,  and  automobile  tyrcxina,  and  steel  maiuifoc- 
turera,  rubber  m«nufari\irera,  the  operatora  of  50  allied  Indusirlwi. 
and  the  millions  whtnn  they  employ  would  look  through  my  key- 
hole fur  a  while  they  would  set  what  I  see,  and  they  wo\ild  ■»«  a 
poMlble  rfme<ly  so  obvious  oa  to  make  It  soem  fiwlish  that  we  have 
never  seen  It  before  I  refer  to  a  plan  to  take  each  year  fovir  or 
Ave  million  *nld  second -hand  cnrs  off  the  hlghwaya  apd  out  of  th« 
way  of  progress,  old  second-,  third-,  fourth-,  fifth-,  or  nth-hand 
cars,  core  more  than  7  years  old  but  still  in  service  and  valued  at 
around  IftO,  known  to  the  trade  as    'Jallopples  " 

The  National  Automobile  Manufacturers'  Asecclatlon  tells  vie 
that  durlnst  19^7  there  wert  ». 800.000  motor  vehicles  registered 
in  the  United  Statos,  and  some  11  500  000  of  theee  had  been  in 
use  7  years  or  more  We  can't  blame  theee  old  cars  for  all  of  the 
accident*  We  know  that  speed  and  power  and  irrpsponBlble 
drivers  account  for  large  numbers  of  them,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  Jallopples  cause  great  numbers  of  them:  and  while  It  Is  difB- 
cult  to  deal  by  law  with  human  nature,  there  is  a  way  to  rid  the 
highways  of  the  Jallopples  All  one  needs  to  do  to  underaUnd 
why  these  old  cars  are  such  a  menace  on  the  highways  Ls  to  visit 
the  u»ed-car  loU  of  the  dealers  of  America.  Attached  to  the  old 
car  that  sells  for  $50  or  so  is  the  label  "as  is."  This  means  that 
the  purchaser  takes  the  car  at  his  own  risk.  The  car  is  in  such 
condition  that  the  dealer  feels  It  would  be  a  poor  Investment  to 
recondition  It.  In  nearly  every  Instance  the  brakes  need  relinlng. 
the  steering  apparatus  needs  to  be  tightened  up.  headlights  need 
to  be  adjxisted  All  of  these  things  become  the  responsibility  of 
the  purchaser,  but  since  he  is  only  a  $50  purchaser  at  beat,  he  la 
able  In  most  Instances  lo  niake  only  such  repairs  as  wUl  get  him 
along  the  highways  In  some  fashion  or  ether  The  purchasers  of 
the  old  Jallopples  are  naturally  th*-  mr.st  Irresponsible  ones.  They 
are  tbe  ones  who  cannot  aXIortl  to  carry  pubUc  UabUlty,  property 
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dMnagf.  or  eolllaion  Insumnoe  They  art  not  only  the  oauoe  of  « 
great  share  c^  highway  occldentu  but  when  an  accident  occurs 
there  is  involved  an  additional  misfortune  m  that  the  victim  has 
BO  chance  to  ritcoup  anything  for  tht  injury  to  his  cor  or  to  hlm- 
oelf 

It  1*  obvious  that  while  in  motion  the  old  Jallopples  jam  the 
tramr.  crowd  the  highways,  and  art  a  menace  to  the  life  and  limb 
of  the  public  at  laritr;  but  when  they  are  not  In  motion  they  are 
e<iu.>llv  vicious  from  another  angle  They  Jam  the  parking  places, 
they  dlongurr  the  countryside  with  their  unnlRhtly  carraaaes  Ttwy 
»qunt  111  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  storurooms  of  the  4fl000 
ntivil  drill. rs  In  the  United  States  They  repreaent  the  immovnhle 
niul  inmrmcnintublp  obstacle  In  tht  path  of  auccens  for  the  erst* 
v.\i\\r  Mi((iN»iul  nut^Muubile  dealer  Thty  art  his  nenwuu  foi' 
when  he  lias  paid  his  overhead,  inrltidlng  tanes,  commiiwioim  to 
thc<  salrKinrti,  rent.  inU-rvat  on  borrowed  cnpltnl,  and  a  thousand 
other  inclcleulai  oxpennri  involved  Iti  malnUvlulug  a  hiKli.rliv«iii 
place  of  bu<on*wa,  the  150  investtd  In  the  old  joJIoppy  in  many 
itiHtnnrf..  represents  his  ■ntiro  utt  profit,  and  this  monster  Miviut- 
ting  m  the  space  for  which  he  pays  rent,  becomea  a  liability  in- 
creasing  month  by  month  Oroas-eyed  and  Itermg,  it  haunts  his 
drennvi  and  fills  hi*  days  with  wirrles  and  regrets  It  is  the  mill- 
stone  around  his  neck,  the  everlastitig  drag  on  his  bvi«ine«« 

Probublv  because  they  hnvcu  t  kiwwn  what  lo  do  about  it  there 
B#ems  to  have  been  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to 
igtiore  tht  Btooud-hAfld  car  problem.  Tht  policy  ha«  bttn  to  em- 
ploy high-powered  salts  managers  who  fix  quota*  for  Uie  dealers  of 
the  rotintry  to  sell  under  the  penalty  of  losing  tht  agency  if  the 
dealer  docs  ikot  produce  Constqutntly  the  dealer  has  been  forced 
to  accept  his  auota  of  new  cars  and  tcromble  to  sell  them  the  best 
way  he  can  In  desperation  ht  takes  in  many  an  old  car  that  he 
knows  well  enough  be  can  never  tell.  MomtntarUy  thU  stemit 
better  than  lowing  his  agency. 

The  experience  of  the  overage  dealer  selling  the  car  that  retails 
at  a  thousand  dollars,  say,  involves  a  sale  of  not  one  car  but  three 
cars  or  more,  not  one  sales  contract  but  three  sales  contracts  or 
more,  with  the  elusive  net  prortt  Anally  winding  up  In  the  comer 
of  the  garsge  where  the  old  jalloppy  la  parked.  Of  course  a  few 
sales  are  made  for  cosh,  but  theee  number  leas  than  10  percent 
To  Ulustrate  the  situation,  let's  take  round  figures  and  approxi- 
mate transacUons  repreeentlng  a  composite  picture.  Usually  the 
retail  dealer  starts  the  thousand  dollar  transaction— with  a  pros- 
pective 30  percent,  or  »2D0.  gross  profit— by  taking  In  exchange 
for  the  new  car  a  »500  used  car  and  a  sales  contract  for  »500 
When  the  sales  contract  has  been  disposed  of  the  cash  obtained 
la  applied  toward  paying  the  manufacturer  for  the  car.  The 
dealers  profit  of  1200  and  1300  of  hU  money  are  represented  by 
the  used  car  he  has  uken  In  on  the  first  transaction.  In  the 
second  transaction  he  disposes  of  the  afiOO  used  car,  taking  in  trade 
a  aaoo  used  car  and  a  sales  contract  for  MOO.  At  this  stage  of  the 
game  all  of  the  dealer's  proGu,  including  bis  expenses  incident  to 
tile  vsrlous  transactloru,  are  reprtaented  by  the  gaOO  used  car  In 
the  third  transaction  he  sells  the  »200  used  car,  receiving  IS  per- 
cent cash,  or  MO.  a  sales  contract  for  liao,  and  tht  old  Jalloppy. 

bslesmen's  commissions,  rents,  and  other  overhead  expenses  have 
by  this  lime  eaten  up  so  much  of  hit  $300  gross  profit  that  most 
of  his  net  profit  has  yet  to  bt  obtslntd  from  the  $bO  Jalloppy  But 
the  sale  of  tht  old  car  Is  more  difficult  than  the  sale  of  the  better 
cars  The  dealer  mutt  tithtr  get  all  cash  or  take  part  cash  and 
an  installment  contract  which  is  dlfBcult  to  collect,  because  cart 
of  this  character  art  sold  to  less  rtsponalble  purchasers  Pre- 
qutntly  the  tntlrt  value  of  such  a  salts  contract,  if  tht  doaltr  Is 
so  unwiMi  ss  to  take  ont.  U  absorbed  In  tbt  cort  of  colltction 
Manv  times  after  teven  or  tight  urettimt  trips  to  Interview  the 
purchaser  and  colltct  monthly  installments  the  trail  is  lost  and 
tht  Jalloppy  and  IU  owner  havt  vanishtd,  tht  car  furnltliing  tbt 
mtana  by  which  tht  owner  skips  tht  country, 

FVt<nientlv  tht  manufacturers  quott  tUtistic*  showing  that  tvtn 
in  a  year  like  1937,  00  percent  of  tht  rttall  dtaltrs  show  a  profit 
and  are  therefore  called  successful,  but  thty  don't  mention  the 
fact  that  in  a  grtat  msjority  of  cases  the  profits  of  the  so-called 
successful  dealers  art  represented  by  an  inventory  of  second- 
hand cars  Tht  manufacturers,  however,  promptly  eliminate  tht 
10  percent  of  unsuccessful  dealers  by  canceling  their  sales  con- 
trart,*.  and  take  on  new  dealers,  lesrlng  the  dealers  thus  stranded 
to  worry  about  the  problem  of  what  In  the  world  they  will  ever 
do  with  the  second-hand  cars. 

The  result  In  some  tnsunces  Is  that  the  stock  of  eld  cars  is  sold 
at  a  sacrifice  to  purchasers  who  otherwise  would  take  second-hand 
cars  off  the  hands  of  the  regular  agency  dealers.  Many  such  un- 
successful dealers,  however,  having  been  dispossessed  of  their 
former  hlgh-claas  agency  business,  fence  a  vacant  lot  with  chicken 
wire  and  use  ihe  stock  of  old  cars  to  get  Into  the  second-hand 
business  strictly,  where,  with  expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum,  no 
obllgatloos  to  manufacturers  or  customers,  they  continue  in  busi- 
ness on  a  cut-price  basis  and  thus  liecome  a  permanent  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  regular  dealer.  The  regular  dealer  selling  new  cars 
has  a  clientele  of  purchasers  who  have  done  business  with  him 
for  yeais.  He  owes  his  old  customer  good  treatment.  He  must 
maintain  good  service  for  him  and  when  the  old  customer  comes  In 
for  a  new  model  car,  be  feels  he  must  hold  his  business  by  giving 
him  a  good  firlce  on  the  trade-in  car.  No  sooner  has  he  completed 
the  transaction  than  he  looks  across  the  street  to  the  lot  of  the 
second-hand  dealer,  onoe  his  oompeUtor  for  new  car  salea.  who  la 
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!rhil*J5,M'-'*r'"\**  •"'**  a  e«  01  the  same  jfmt.  modtl,  and  type 
^5  a  lil  ^7/*[  ''-  ^"*J  ^^"^  '"  '^«*  «»«»>^khow.  he  ts  stuS 
f  nawJ^,«  oL !.  *"r  °*  ""  'ni^wtunts  of  his  buaintsa.  so  ht 
lollowt  the  chain  of  evenu.  guM  Uirough  a  strits  of  salts  and 
trade,  and  winds  up  at  the  end  of  the  soquem'e  tlther  wUh  an 
outright  loss  on  the  deal  >»hich  sta/l«l  wiTh  UieolS  customer  f" 
the  new  mo<lel,  or  with  nothing  to  show  for  his  trw.bltbSt  M 
old  Jalloppy  grinuinM  cnm-eyod  at  him  froiu  a  cuntr 

TItt  CARKKR  rLAH 

a  i^InViTR  t'k",.^  ''"''"  '??"  burning  the  mirtnit:ht  oil,  studying 
a  plan  whuh  I  believe  would  meet  every  requirement  which  would 
roordinnte  the  efTurt.  of  all  of  the  manufttrtu"rr  of  the  nT^od 
Bute,  in  remnvinE  the  jalloppie.  from  the  hlKhwuys  and  whU:h  U 
the  end  would  com  the  Oovrmment  nothing  st  all  Undei  th  I 
plan  Congrpfc.  would  pass  legislation  authorising  the  Oovtrnment 

o  pay  lao  owurd  the  Junking  oj  one  Jalloppy  for  each  Mw  car^Jd 
by  any  dealer  In  the  United  Btsles,  in  consideration  foVThtm^- 
ufacturer  of  the  new  car,  in  turn,  contributing  »20  toward  tha 

uaking  of  the  Jalloppy,  the  retail  dealtr  hin^ltuiil^l!t9^ 
the  remainder  of  the  ctmt.  «**ing  cart  w 

In  a  good  year  Ainerica  makts  and  soils  from  four  and  one-half 
to  five  and  one-half  million  automobiles  The  scrapping  of 
one  old  car  for  each  new  one  manuf»ctur«l  and  sold  would  takt 
t)Ut  of  circulation  as  many  as  ont-hslf  of  all  tht  cara  in  tist 
7  or  more  ye»u-s  of  age.  The  Junking  of  four  or  five  mllUon 
od    cars    under    this   plan    would    cost    tht    Ftdtral    Oovtrnmtnt 

eighty  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year somewhere  neaFtht 

cost  of  a  single  battleship-  and  on  tht  face  of  the  Qguret  when 
compared  to  the  exjwndltures  being  mode  for  the  stabillMtlon 
of  other  industries,  would  result  in  beneflU  equal  to  many  timta 
the  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  the  40  000 
killed  in  automobile  accidenU  each  year  But  if  in  the  face  of 
these  facu  the  Government,  nevertheless,  felt  tt  ought  to  be 
Scotch  With  the  automobile  industry,  all  the  Oovernnient  needs 
to  do  U  to  remember  that  at  the  present  time  with  its  S-pertwnt 
sales  lax  on  each  new  automobile  aold— the  $1,000  car  selllnB 
for  $800  at  the  factory-Uncle  Sam  Is  making  an  a\imi^of"boSt 
$24  on  each  new  car  manufactured,  and  he  could  hike  the  sales 
tax  34  percent.  stUl  make  his  $24  per  new  car  and  pay  the  entlr» 
cost  of  the  plan  in  addition.  If  he  wanted  to  venture  a  little  Into 
,  ,' ,?f  "i!*"**"^"  business,  as  Japan  has  done-^therlng  msterlal 
for  the  Slno-Jspanese  conflict-he  could  even  make  a  profit  on  the 
deal.  Congress  would,  of  course,  be  the  final  architect  and  would 
determine  the  final  deUils,  but,  so  we  may  know  that  it  could  be 
worked  out  in  a  practical  manner  down  to  the  smallest  detaU. 
let  me  suggest  a  procedure. 

The  scrapping  yard  would  be  supervised  by  a  regular  Oovem- 
i?^.  w'T?  ^^''*'  "'■  **  unimportant  points  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  post  office,  who  would  give  a  share  of  bis  time  to 
It  and  who.  at  stated  intervals-one  day  a  week,  for  instance- 
would  receive  the  cars,  receipt  for  them,  and  hold  them  for  tha 
inspection  of  a  factory  representative. 

Five  certificates  would  be  made  out  for  each  car  destroyed, 
pese  would  be  signed  by  the  tuptrlnlendent  of  the  tcrsp  yard 
by  tht  factory  rtpresentativt  of  tht  ntw  car  sold,  and  by  the 
dealer  who  scrapped  the  cor.  They  would  bt  sworn  to  befwe  an 
omcer  of  the  law,  One  copy  of  the  ctrtlflcat*.  accompanied  by 
the  ctrtlficaU  of  tills,  would  be  sent  to  tht  rtflstrar  of  motor 
vehicles  in  tht  Bute  in  which  the  car  was  scrapptd.  tnabUnc 
tht  rtgisUar  to  canctl  tht  number  of  tht  cor  so  It  oould  ntver 
again  bt  regUtered  A  second  copy  of  tht  ctrtlflcatt  would  be 
trnt  to  the  manufacturer  represented  by  tht  dealer  who  sold  the 
new  car  and  scrapptd  tht  old  ont.  A  ttiird  copy,  for  r^ord  puf- 
l>«>ses,  would  go  to  the  msnufaottu-tr  of  tht  oar  destroyed  A 
fourth  copy  would  go  to  the  Departmtnt  of  Oommtrot  in  Waah- 
Ihgton.  Tht  fifth  copy  would  bt  kept  in  tht  dtaler'a  nn— Mion 
for  his  records     Thus  tht  chsin  would  tie  compltU 

For  illustration,  if  I  arild  a  ntw  Btudtbaktr,  taking  In  an  nl4 
Chevrolet,  and  the  Chevrolet  is  scrapped,  the  Studtbaker  Oorpo< 
ration,  upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  tht  certificate,  would  bill  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  $30;  th<»  Studebaker  Corporation 
would  make  its  contribution  of  $20.  and  credit  my  account  with 
$40.  I  would  Uke  the  loss  incurred,  if  sny,  above  $40.  When 
the  Chevrolet  Co  received  its  copy  of  the  certificate  It  would 
mark  the  car  "out  of  clrctilatlon."  W^en  the  records  showed 
that  the  great  majority  of  cars  of  the  partlctilar  model  are  no 
longer  in  use,  the  Chevrolet  Co.  wovUd  no  longer  manufacture 
parts.  Dealers  aU  over  the  coun^  would  turn  back  parts  they 
hsve  on  hand,  and  large  amounu  of  money  involved  unpro&t- 
ably  In  fwrts  for  ancient  equipment  would  thus  be  liberated. 
Since  the  whole  thing  would  be  done  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  SUtes  Government,  there  wotUd  be  a  minimum  o< 
opportunity  for  fraud  or  deception. 

HOW  ABOUT  mCBXASBS   PUCXS? 

Since  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  plan  Is  to  stimulate  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  at  new  auUMnobUes.  the  que8tl<m  naturally  la 
asked,  would  not  this  plan  Increase  the  price  of  the  new  cars  and 
thereby  reduce  the  number  of  sales?  Tlie  answer  Is,  undoubtedly 
the  plan  would  Increase  the  cost  of  ne^s  automobiles  by  the  $20 
which  the  manufacturer  must  pey  for  each  Junked  automobUe, 
and  possibly  the  Oovemment  might  want  to  add  to  the  present 
*^*^   tax  to   cover   OoTomment   expense.    But   If   the  plan   did 
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iztcresM  the  aening  price  of  nen 
tncr«ttM  would  be  uniform  aincfig 
would  hAve  to  make  a  mark-u 
the  price  of  all  automobllea  woujd 
ber  purcbaaed. 

Tbe  plan  would  cot  be 
cximpelled  to  a^ee  to  the 
couid  afford  to  stay  out.     The 
participating    manufactijrer   woUld 
the  dealer  for  the  mantifactur^ 
no  jallopples  to  worry  about, 
for   the   manxrfaclurer  parUclpa^lng 
have  so  distinct  an  advantage 
to  the  advantage  of  all 
event  it  U  eaaler  to  dtapoee  of 
price  advance  than  to  sell   an 
money      Bealdes.  the  dealer  wotld 
til  the  old  unalghtly  wrecks,  In 
a  bettfT  stock,  have  a  better 
now  .spend  a  lar^e  share  of  th4lr 
chaaers.  horsetradmg   "spavined 
biles,  could  concentrate  on  the 
better   and  happier  salesmen, 
for  the  loss  which  the  dealer 
a  slight   increase   In   his   buslniias 
FVrr  Illustration,  the  dealer  whn 
year,  earning  a  grew  profit  of 
able  to  increase  his  buslneaa  10 
give  h.m  gross  profits  equal  to 
for  each  new  one  he  sella. 


No  manufacturer  would  be 

plan,   but   no   manufacturer 

p^MBlble  price  advantage  to  the  non- 

be   $20,    but    the    advantage    to 

partlclpaUEi;   would  be   f40.  and 

Then  the  retail  dealer  EclUiig  cars 

In  the  scrapping   plan   would 

his  competitor  that  It  would  be 

to  )oln  in  the  plan.     In  any 

new  car  at  almoet  any  kind  of  a 

old    Jailoppy   for    $30   and   get   ths 

have   the   money   now  Invpsted 

v^ted  In  new  cars.     He  ccmld  carry 

His  salesmen,  who  must 

time  haggling  v.ith  cheap  pur- 

sweenled.   and  one-eyed'"  au*.omo- 

sale  of  new  cars.     They  would  be 

"they   would   get  better   results.     As 

spstalns  when  he  Junks  an  old  car, 

would    soon    take    up    this    loss, 

sells  one  hundred   ?l,0O0  cars  per 

per  car,  would  undoubtedly  be 

)ercent  and  the  10  extra  cars  would 

1  he  cost  of  the  junlang  of  1  old  car 
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And    what    would   become  of 
cranking,  haj-wire-mendlng  car 
Jailoppy?     As  a  rule  the  $50 
automobile  dealer    Is   largely   a 
Ja:icp^le«  are  sold  "aa  la"  and 
the  purchaser  who  i;et5  one 
money  in  repair  bllis.     The 
purchasers  tlOO  or  $150  cars 
driving  the  better  car    be  bette  ■ 
of  his  money  for   Installment 
hcpeleas   repairs   to   the   Jallopp^ 
better  value  in  case  of  re 
taking  iiutallmeni  contracta. 

Since  the  lifetime  of  a  car 
experience  would  prove  that 
save  over  the  lifetime  of  the 
creased  price  through  a  reductlo^ 
An  increase  of  MO  In  the  price 
about  (t6  a  year  for  the  car  in 
by  automobile   Insurance,   which 
1936  ( figure  for  1937  not  yet  a 
States,  cost  the  automobile 
accident  Insurance  Is  based 
number  and  cost  of  accidents 
the  United  SUtes  might  be 
for  the  Increased  cost  of  the 
JaJ loppy  would  actually  cos 

I  may  be  looking  through 
Ing  too   keenly  the   headaches 
that  46  000  retail  dealers 
the   same    headaches   that   I 
subject   which   deserves    mor« 
know   that  a  very  gmt  savlnj 
automobile  accidents  every  yeai 
40.000    fatal   acridenta   ar«   onl; 
who  are  nuUmed  and  injured 
been  kept.     I  know  that  the 
be  reflected  throughout  the  iei 
I   know   that   recent  periods 
been  due  to  the  prosperity  of 
that    If   the   dlf&ctilUes   of    the 
country  wvn  relieved  by  taklni 
would  be  a  great  bulge  in  the 
put   the    150.000   automobile 
work.     It  would  immediately 
is  ImpreaslTe.  Indeed,  when  we 
affect  the  steel  Industry — the 
States — the  rubber   Industry, 
automobile  business:   the 
five  huxulred  million  dollars 
this  country:  all  the  various 
rials    and    manufacturers'    gocx^ 
believe  it  is  one  of  the 
eould  do  at  this  time  which 
the  dcf  eftt  of  the  recession,  the 
ctf  workers,  and  the  atablUasU(|n 
the  future. 

Not*. — X  hope  no  one  will  get 
lag  aoveranent  control  of  the 
maauf  seturcr'a  or  dealer^ 
•ay  phaae  of  Oovemmait 
elimination  of  one  old  car  for 
•old  does  not  mean  Oovemmen 
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the    patient,    tlre-patchlng.    hand- 
owner  who  rides  today   In  the  old 
he  buys  today  from  the  harried 
snare   and    a   delusion.     Since    tiie 
not  reconditioned  or  giaaranteed. 
Invests  a  considerable  amount  of 
couJd  place  in  the  hands  ol  these 
Jailoppy  driver  of  today  would, 
off  spending  a  greitcr  percentage 
jaymenta   on   a   good    car   than   for 
he    now   owns.     And    because   of 
the  dealer  is  better  Jvstifled  In 
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cars  by  as  much  as  $40.  the  cost 

the  various  makes  of  car? — all 

alike — and  an  Increase  of  $40   in 

have  little  effect  upon  the  num- 
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7  years  or  so.  It  Is  probable  that 

purchaser  of  the  new  car  would 

enough  to  make  up  for  the  In- 

In  rates  for  automobile  Insurance. 

of  his  car  would  be  an  »verage  of 

The  mounting  losses  covered 

reached   the  astounding   total   in 

vaUabJe)  of  $274,414,517  in  the  United 

$559,227,421.     Since  the  cost  of 

u]lon  actuarial   figures   Involving   the 

the  coat  of  automobile  insurance  In 

a  sufUclent  amount  to  make  up 

ar.     Thus  the  Junking  of  the  old 

Citizen  noth.ng  at  all. 

own  keyhole  and  I  may  he  feel- 

of   my  owTi   business,   but   I   know 

the  United  States  are  having 

having.     I   know   that    this    is   a 

ittentlon   than    It   has   pjcelved.     I 

m   the  lives  of  our  people   from 

could  be  accomplished  bv  it.     The 

an    indication    of   the   thousands 

life  of  whom  no  account  ng  has 

effects  of  a  plan  like  this  wovJd 

igth  and  breadth  of  our  country. 

prosperity   in   our    country    have 

(rur  Industrial  enterprises.     I  know 

retail    automobile    dealers    of    the 

the  wrecks  off  their  hands,  there 

automobile  Industry  which  would 

w^kers.   recently   laid    off.    back    to 

reflected  in  other  Lnduetrles.     It 

(kmalder  how  much  this  plan  might 

barometer  of  biislness  In  the  United 

percent  of  which  goes   into   the 

business,  which  receives  nearly 

automotive  freight  annually   in 

industries  supplying  raw  matt:- 

to    the    automobile    Industry,     I 

thln^  which   our   Government 

have  a  profound  bearing  upon 

irompt  reemployment  of  thousands 

of  Industry  and  employment  In 


the  impression  that  I  am  advocat- 

automoblle  liKlustry.  eithror  from  a 

I  am  aa  much  opposed  to 

of  the  indtistry  as  anyone.     The 

each   new  one   manufactured   and 

control  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
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The  operation  of  the  plan  I  have  outlined  would  be  under  the 
control  of  people  experienced  in  the  aiitomobue  industry.  It 
would  cost  the  Govert-.ment  a  conip.''.ratively  small  amount  if  the 
.•^ales  tax  were  not  inrreased  If  the  sales  tax  were  Increased  It 
would  cost  the  Govornment,  nothing.  I  am  not  advocating  a 
subsidy  for  the  a'tomobile  industry — merely  coordination,  which 
only  the  Government  can  supply. 

Joseph  E.  Pabxxe. 


Rural  Electrification  in  Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  11.  1938 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Green  i  on  the  subject  of  rural  electrification. 

The  gentleman  from  Flcnda  has  been  most  diligent  in  his 
support  of  raral-electrifieation  legislation  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  that  hf  has  been  successful  in  securing  this 
project  for  the  people  of  his  own  district. 

I  can  say  from  experience  that  there  is  nothing  a  Con- 
gressman can  do  that  will  be  of  creater  benefit  to  the  people 
in  the  rural  sections  than  to  secure  for  them  the  blessings 
of  cheap  electricity.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  hope  that  every  ether  Member  who  represents  a 
rural  district  will  follow  his  example.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

RUR.^L    ELECTEIFirATTON    ADMirnSTRATION. 

Washington.  April  12.  1938. 
Ref-^r  to-  Florida  14,  Clav    .Machua.  Bradford.  Putnam,  and  Union; 

Florida    15,   Lafavette.   Suwannee;    Florida   20,   Madison. 
The  Honorable  Lex  Gp.kfjj, 

House  ot   Rcpi  '■5rnla. II  c!^.   Wa.^hington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Congressman:  Further  reference  Is  made  to  your 
Interest  In  the  above  prcjtct.s.  On  February  24.  1938,  •205000'was 
allocated  for  Florida  14,  This  will  build  approximately  143  miles 
of  line  to  ,serve  390  signed  customers  and  an  additional  623 
prospective  cu->tcniors  Included  In  this  amount  are  funds  to 
purchase  and  rrhabilrate  e\. sting  lines  In  and  around  Keystone 
Hciehts.  as  well  a'^  peneratir^  equipment  In  the  town.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  proj-ct  will  be  enlarged  to  take  care  of  additional 
needs  of  thi.s  locality  In  the  future  as  demand  increases. 

Florida  15.  LAfaye'te  which  Includes  Suwannee  County.  Is  now 
engaged  in  carry. n»:  cut  cur  preallutment  procedure — securing  cua- 
tcmer  contract.s,  right-of-way  ea,sement.s.  and  membership  fees. 
When  this  work  Is  done,  a  detailed  engineering  map  will  be  pre- 
pared, which  will  show  the  exact  location  of  every  customer  on  the 
proposed  lines 

The  same  applies  to  the  Madl.son  County  application,  Florida  20. 
When  these  la.st  two  named  pro'ects  have  gone  through  the  stepa 
mentioned  above    w»  will  give  them  every  possible  consideration. 

Your  aggressive  efTort  and   cooperation  for  these  projects  Is  ap- 
preciated     Florida  14  was  the  first  project  approved  in  Florida. 
Yours  very  truly, 

CO,  Palkinwau). 
Director,  Examining  DitHsion. 


The  Canal  Across  Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  McSWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  11,  1938 

Mr,  McSWEENEY,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  <rf 
Interest  to  all  waterways  Improvement  advocates  is  the  Gulf- 
Atlantic  Ship  Canal  across  the  State  of  Florida.  After  ex- 
haustive study,  the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers  approved  the 
project  and  hearings  for  some  2  months  were  held  before 
the  Reuse  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  I  participated  in 
these  hearings. 
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As  Representative  at  Large  from  the  great  State  of  Ohio, 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  project.  I  feel  It  will  be  a 
great  benefit  to  practically  75  percent  of  the  p)eople  of 
America,  and  I  am  selfishly  interested  because  I  believe  It 
will  be  of  benefit  to  my  people  at  home,  to  the  great  indus- 
tries of  my  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  our  laboring  men.  and  to 
those  who  toil  in  these  industries.  So  I  am  very  glad  to  co- 
operate in  this  movement  which  I  think  is  entirely  American 
and  wUl  eventually  operate  to  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 
For  your  information,  I  commend  the  following  letter: 

Committee  on  Rfvkes  and  Harbors, 
House  of  Represent attvbs,  Unfted  States, 

Washington.  D.  C.  AprU  13.  1938. 
Mr.  H,  H.  BrrcKMAN. 

Consulting  Engineer, 

Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  Authority.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
De.*r  Mr.  Buckman:   I  am   in  receipt  of  your  letter  of   April  6 
in  which  you  refer  to  the  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  across  Florida 
and    to    the   Steinhatchee    River    and    Jacksonville    turning    basin 
projects. 

In  reply  you  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  Steinhatchee 
and  Jacksonville  projects  referred  to  were  authorized  In  the  river 
and  harbor  bill  of  1937,  and  I  understand  that  the  appropriation 
to  be  made  for  river  and  harbor  work  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
will  probably  take  care  of  these  two  projects  In  full.  I  consider 
both  of  these  projects  as  meritorious  and  Joined  with  your  Con- 
gressman. Mr,  Green.  In  his  efforts  to  have  them  approved. 

In  regard  to  the  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  across  Florida,  as 
you  are  doubtless  awsu-e,  that  great  project  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Is  now  pending  upon  the 
calendar.  The  project  Is  rapidly  gaining  strength  and  has  recently 
been  recommended  by  Speaker  Bankhead,  Majority  Leader  Rat- 
EimN,  Majority  \^Tiip  Boland,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
O'Connor,  and  by  Judge  DarvER,  president  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress.  Certainly  a  measure  that  has  the  support 
of  these  eminent  gentlemen  should  be  worthy  of  consideration 
by  Congress  and  by  the  Nation.  I  will  say  that  your  Congress- 
man. Mr.  Green,  who  Is  the  author  of  the  canal  bill,  has  been 
most  aggressive  In  his  efforts  for  this  project.  He  Is  a  high- 
ranking  member  of  this  committee  and  has  been  Instrumentar  in 
obtaining  Important  Improvements  for  his  district  and  State. 

I  consider  the  ship  canal  across  Florida  as  a  great  project  for 
national  defense,  as  well  as  serving  the  Interests  of  commerce.  It 
was  highly  recommended  by  General  SummeraU,  former  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  and  by  other  military  and  naval  authorities.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  part  it  would  perform  In  national  defense 
I  will  call  attention  to  the  great  Kiel  Canal,  which  Germany  con- 
structed almo.st  exclusively  for  military  and  naval  purposes.  If  you 
will  take  the  map  of  Florida  and  of  the  Denmark  Peninsula,  you  will 
eee  that  these  two  canals  are  almost  Identical.  Certainly  Germany 
considers  the  Kiel  Canal  of  great  national  Importance,  and  I 
believe  It  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  the  proposed  canal 
across  Florida  would  be  equally  Important. 
I  am,  with  sincere  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  Mansfteu),  Chairman. 
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Durkeeville  Housing  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  13.  1938 


LETTER  FROM  L.  W.  ROBERT.   JR..  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMITTEK 


Mr,  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  L.  W.  Robert.  Jr.,  addressed  to  me,  and  also  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Robert  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hodges,  Democratic  State 
chairman  of  Florida: 

DEMOCaATTC  NaTTONAI,  COMlCnTEK. 

_  Washington,  April  12,  1938. 

Hon.  Sam  Ratbttrn. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives,  WashingUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sam:  Reference  is  made  to  alleged  endorsements  concern- 
ing the  Durkeeville  hotislng  project  at  Jackaonvllle.  Fla..  and  my 
letter  to  Col.  J.  B,  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  State  central  conv- 
mlttee  of  Florida,  dated  August  6.  1987. 

Lxxxrn— ak? »» 


t  ^"^  '  records  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 

and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  reveals  that  Congressman  R.  A. 
(LEX)  Green  did  not  recommend  John  A  Slmms  or  A  D.  Maxle; 
further,  that  he  actually  protected  these  appointment^ 

My  above-mentioned  letter  was  based  on  erroneoua  information 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Congreaaman 
Greens  alleged  endorsement  of  Slmms  and  Maxle  haa  been 
retracted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Chip  Robert. 

Lawrence  Wood  Robbt,  Jr. 


J.  B.  HoDcra.  ^'^^  28.  1938. 

Democratic  State  Chairman.  Lake  City,  Fla  • 
Reference  made  my  letter  to  you  dated  August  8,  1937  regards 
tain  employees  Durkeeville  housing  project.  Records  of  Democratlo 
National  Committee  and  Department  of  Interior  reveal  Congressman 
R.  A.  (Lex)  Green  did  not  recommend  John  A.  Slmms  or  A  D. 
Maxle,  Records  show  Green  prote.sted  said  appointments  My  let- 
ter based  on  erroneous  Information  furnished  by  Department  of 
Interior  under  dates  of  July  y.l.  1937,  and  August  6,  1937  Alleged 
endorsement  of  Slmms  and  Maxle  by  Congressman  Green  has  been 
retracted  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

LAWREN7E  Wood  Robert,  Jr., 
Secretary.  Democrtitic  National  Committer. 


Air  Base  for  JacksoriAille,  Fla. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  O'CONNELL 

OF   RHODE  ISLAJJD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  l-l,  1938 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  of  which  I  ara  a  member,  feels  Justly 
proud  of  the  recent  passage  of  our  huge  naval-expansion  bill 
The  American  people  are  awake  to  the  eminent  need  of  our 
national  defense  and  security.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
the  world's  population  is  now  at  war.  Our  best  assurance  at 
security  is  national  preparedness. 

Looking  to  the  security  of  our  Nation,  my  colleague  from 
Florida,  Congressman  Lex  Green,  has  introduced  H.  R,  10032, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  establishing  of  a  navy  yard 
at  Jacksonville.  Pla.  He  has  also  Introduced  H.  R.  10031, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  establistiment  at  the  same  place 
of  a  naval  air  base.  Members  of  our  committee  planned  a 
few  days  ago  to  inspect  there  these  p<jssibllities.  This  meet- 
ing was  necessarily  postponed  on  account  of  important  pro- 
gram in  the  House,  Members  of  the  committee  plan  to  visit 
Jacksonville  in  the  near  future  and  inspect  sites  for  the 
location  there  of  these  national-defense  assets.  We  are 
deeply  interested  in  adequate  defense  of  the  Southeast  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  and,  in  fact,  a;j  parts  of  It.  We  are 
interested  in  the  possibilities  at  Jacksonville,  Pla..  and  feel 
that  Congressman  Green  is  doing  a  great  service  In  t^t> 
matter  for  national  defense. 


Relief  and  Unemployment  Recommendationa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  14  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5) 

1938 


RADIO  ADDRBSS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  BROADCAST  PROM  THl 
WHITE   HOUSE,    THURSDAY   EVENING,   APRIL    14,    1938 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  address  to  be  delivered  tonight  by  ttie  President  of 
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the  United  SUtes  over  % 
printed  tn  today's  Ricoio. 

There  being  no  objection. 
{Tinted  tn  the  Rccout.  as 

rtve  montba  hare  gone  by  alno  i 
ffatlon  about  the  state  of  the 

I   had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
f  auBe   na  we  all  know,  thla  la 
to  you.  the  people  of  the  coxintr 
reUies  so  closely  to  the  lives  of 
I  f  human  suffering  that  I  have 
;n  thi«  decision  I  have  been  s 
ipeatlnn  tonight  there  may  be 
(  f  ERAter  may  be  more  real  at 
'not    Inappropriate   to   encourage 
Thinking  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Five  years  ago  we  faced  a  very 
isoclal  recovery      Por  four  and  a 
aipace       It    la  oniy   In   the   past 
.■Ulble  fet-b«ck. 

And   It   la  only  within  the 
patiently    to    aee    whether    the 
coiinterart  it.  that  It  has  t>ecomc 
can    no    longer    safely    fall    tc 
'.o  meet  tt. 

T^lB  recewlon  h««  not  returnee! 
of  the  beginning  of  1933.     Your 
are  no  longer  in  deep  distress 
dangers    of   security    speculation 
income  is  almost  50  percent  hlgl^r 
haa  an  estabhahed  and  accepted 

But  I  know  that  many  of  you 
your  friends  or  members  of  your 
not  propKise  that  the  Oovemme  it 
things.     I  know  that  the  effect 
uneven,   that  they  have  affected 
aerloualy  but  that   they  have 
conceive  the  first  duty  of 
welfare  of  all  the  people  In  all 
m  my  message  opening;  the  last 
enterprise  did  not  provide  jobs 
up  the  slack:  that  I  would  not 
learned   the  lesson  that 
It  has  lost  the  power  to  act 

Therefore.  I  have  sent  a 
the  congress'     I    want    to   read 
from  that  message,   and  to  talk 

In  that  message  I  analyzed 
to  these  words :   "OverspeculaUoti 
Ucaliy  every  article  or   Inatn 
lions  of  people  had  been  put  tc 
baxKls    had    exceeded    the 
books     •     *     •      Under    the 
mand.  supplies  so  overran 
tton  was  compelled  to  stop 
rasultsd.    Henoe  the  tragic  years 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Congre^ 
the  Oovemment's  Income  but 
individual  citizens  and  families 
•very   worker,   every   banker 
person    who    lived    on    Income 
aational    Income   amounted.   In 
By  193:i  this  had  faUen  to  $38. 
a  few  months  ago.   It  had   riser 
pretty  good  ccone-back  from  the 

I  then  said  tills  to  the  Congre4i 

"But  the  very  Tigor  of  the 
ooDsumcrs'  goods  brought  Into 
highly  undesirable  practices 
for  the  economic  decline  which 
year     Again  production  outran 

"There   were   many   reasons 
'ear — (ear  at  war  ahroad.  fear 
strikes.     None  at  these  fears  hav^ 

"•     •     •     Production  In  man; 
the  ability  of  the  public  to 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1837 
were  running  on  a  three-shift 
factory  and  in  the  haiKtt  of  mlddl 
also,   automobile  manufacturers 
Increase  of  finished  cars,  bat 
run  into  abnormal  Ogurea,  using 
sales.     Ttils  meant,  of  course, 
ran  od  a  M-bour  basis  and  tbe 
speeded  up  to  meet  the  same 
mand      The  buying  power  of  th< 

•"Thus  by  the  autumn  of  193* ' 
aand   wblcb   tbe   consuming 
purcbaatog  power  of  the 
tbe  production. 

"Dtirlng  tbe  same  period  * 
products  bad  risen  faster  than 
owe  oC  maoj  nnmmodlO—  tbe 


natii)nal  broadcasting  book-up  be 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


I  last  spoke  to  the  people  of  the 
Hatlon. 

this  talk  until  next  week  be- 

Week.    But  what  I  want  to  say 

Is  of  such  Immediate  need  and 

uman  beings  and  the  prevention 

that  there  should  be  no  delay 

by  the  thought  that  by 

peace  of  mind  and  the  hope 

fl^eaides  everywhere,  and  that  it  w 

peace   when   so   many   of   us  are 


tre  igthened 
gT  sater 


serious  problem  of  economic  and 

half  years  that  recovery  proceeded 

months  that   It  has  received  a 


us  to  the  disasters  and  Buffering 

i^ney  in  the  bank  Is  safe,  farmers 

have  greater  purchasing  power; 

have    been   minimized,    national 

than  In  1932;   and  Government 

responsibility  for  relief 

have  lost  yo\ii  Jobs  or  have  seen 

families  lose  their  Jobs,  and  I  do 

shall   pretend   not  to  ace   these 

our  present  difficulties  has  been 

some  groups  and  some  localities 

scarcely  felt  in  others      But  I 

Is  to  protect  the  economic 

lections  and  In  all  groups      I  said 

tes&lon  of  Congress  that  if  private 

spring,  government  would  take 

t  the  people  down.     We  have  ail 

cannot   afford   to   wait   until 


messiLge 


tie 


f<r 


pure  lase 

CO  ton 

bials. 


coniimmg 


2  months,  as  we  have  waited 

forces    of    business    Itself    would 

apparent  that  Government  Itself 

aggressive    Government    steps 


purt  basing 
ln<  ■zorable 
demai  id 


tie 


eTsry 


C[)0,l 


tiat 
lire 
trpe 


'  tbe  prices  at  many  vital 
warranted.  •  •  •  In  tbe 
to  tba  oonsamcr 


well  above  the   inflationary  boom   prices  of   1929.     In   many  lines 

of  goods  ard  maten.tl.'^  prices  got  so  high  that  buyers  and  builders 
cexsed  to  buy  or  to  build 

•'•  •  •  the  economic  prores.s  of  getting  out  the  raw  mate- 
rlais,  putting  them  through  the  manufacturing  and  finishing 
processes,  selling  them  to  the  retailers,  selhng  them  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  finally  using  them,  got  complet-ely  out  of  balance. 

•■•  •  •  The  lavine  off  of  worlcers  came  upon  us  last  autumn 
and  has  been  cpnt:nuin?  at  such  a  pace  ever  since  that  all  of  us. 
Government  ard  bank  ma;  and  business  and  workers,  and  thoae 
faced    with   destitut.in.   recot;nij'«   the    need    for   action." 

All  of  this  I  ?:^id  to  the  Cont^ress  today  and  I  repeat  It  to  you, 
the  people  of  the  country  toiimht 

I  weiit  on  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senta'ives  that  all  the  ener8;ies  of  eovernment  and  bu.<lness  must 
be  directed  to  in.rea.-ii.i,-  the  national  income,  to  putting  more 
pt'opie  ir.-o  private  jubs,  t"  K'.vmt:  srcunty  and  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity to  ill  people  In  all  walks  of  life 

I  am  constantly  thinking  nt  all  our  people — unemployed  and 
employed  alike— of  their  .human  pre  hlems  of  food  and  clothing 
and  hemes  and  education  and  healtn  and  old  age.  You  and  I 
agree  that  st^-curity  i.s  our  greaU'st  need  the  chance  to  work,  the 
opportunity  of  niak.rik;  a  rer.  unable  pr'jSt  In  our  bu.-mess — whether 
'.I  be  a  very  sma^l  business  or  a  l.HTKer  one— the  possibility  of 
sell.ng  our  farm  products  for  enough  money  for  our  families  to 
live  on  decently  I  know  these  are  the  things  that  decide  the 
weil-beuig   of  all  our  people 

Therefore.  I  am  dttvrrn.ried  to  do  ail  in  my  power  to  help  you 
attain  that  security  and  because  I  knew  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  a  deep  conviction  that  secure  prosperity  of  that  kind 
cannot  be  a  lasting  one  except  on  a  basis  of  business  fair  dealing 
and  a  basis  where  all  from  top  to  bottom  share  in  prosperity.  I 
repeated  to  the  Con^-re.^  ujday  that  neither  it  nor  the  Chief 
Executive  can  aff  ird  "to  weaken  or  de-stroy  great  reforms  which, 
during  the  past  5  years,  havf  bt-en  effected  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  In  i  ur  rehabilitation  of  the  banking  structure 
and  of  agriculture,  in  our  prcvL-iions  for  adequate  and  cheaper 
credit  for  all  types  of  business  In  our  acceptance  of  national 
responsibility  for  ur.emplo-  ment  relief,  in  our  strengthening  of  the 
credit  of  State  and  local  uuvernment.  In  our  encouragement  of 
housing,  slum  clearance,  and  home  ownership,  in  our  supervision 
of  stock  exchanges  and  public  utility  holding  companies  and  the 
Lssuancc  of  new  s.'cu.-jties,  in  cur  provision  for  social  security,  the 
electorate  of  America  wants  no  backward  steps  taken. 


of  far-reaching  Importance  to 
to    you    tonight    certain    passages 
with  you  about  them 
causes  of  the  collapse  of   1929 
In  and  overproduction  of  prac- 
t   used   by   man     •      •     •     mil- 
work,  but  the  products  of  their 
power    of    their    pocket- 
law    of    supply    and    de- 
whtch  would  pay,  that  produc- 
U^employment  and  closed  factories 
from  1929  to  1933  ' 
that  the   national   Income — not 
total  of  the  income  of  all  the 
the  United  States — every  farmer, 
professional    man,    and    every 
derived    from    Investments — that 
Lhe   year  1929.   to   »8 1.000 .000. 000. 
,000,000.     Gradually,  and  up  to 
to  a   total   of   •68,000,000,000— a 
low  point. 


recovery  In  both  durable  goods  and 

lhe  picture  early  in   1937  certain 

wh  ch  were  tn  large  part  responsible 

1  legan  In  tba  later  months  of  that 

he  ability  to  buy 

this    overproduction.     One    was 
at   Inflation,  fear  of   Nation-wide 
been  bcn-ne  out. 

Important  lines  of  goods  outran 
tbem.     For  example,  through 
factories  Ln  hundreds  of  cases 
,  piling  up  cotton  goods  in  the 
lemen  and  retailer*.     Aa-  example 
not   only   turned    out    a    normal 
encouraged  tbe  normal   Increase  to 
BTery  kiMiwn  method  to  push  their 
the  steel  mills  of  the  Nation 
cntnpanles  and  cotton  factories 
of  abnormally  stimulated   de- 
Nation  lagged  t>ehind. 
the  Nation  again  had  stocks  on 
pifbUc   could   not   buy   because   the 
public  bad  not  bpt  pace  with 


"We   have    recopni/ed    the    right 


labor   to   free   organization. 


to  collective  bargaining,  and  machinery  for  the  handling  of  labor 
relations  !s  now  m  exl.stence  The  principles  are  established  even 
though  we  can  all  admit  that,  through  the  evolution  of  time, 
administration  and  practices  can  b*.-  Improved  Such  Improve- 
ment can  come  about  mu.st  quickly  and  most  peacefully  through 
sincere  efforts  to  understand  and  atiSLt  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders 
a;id  employers  aiike 

"Then  ever-increasing  evolution  of  human  society  will  doubtless 
bring  fi'rth  new  pr<'biem.s  which  will  req'olre  new  adjustments. 
Our  Immediate  task  is  to  consolidate  and  maintain  the  gains 
achieved 

"In  this  .situation  there  Is  no  reason  and  no  occasion  for  any 
American  to  alcw  hi.s  fears  to  be  aroused  or  his  energy  and  enter- 
prise to  be  paralyzed  by  doubt  or  uncertainty  " 

I  came  to  the  con''Iu>iifin  that  the  present-day  problem  calls  for 
action  b<:ith  by  the  Government  and  bv  the  pe<;ple.  that  we  suffer 
from  a  failure  of  conau.^l«■^  demand  t)ecau.se  of  lack  o!  buying 
power      It  IS  up  to  us  to  create  an  economic  upturn. 

"How  and  where  can  and  should  the  Government  help  to  start 
an  upward   spiral  i" 

I  went  on  to  propose  three  groups  of  measures,  and  I  will  sum- 
marize  the   reccmmendati'ins 

F'irst.  I  asked  for  certain  apprnpriations  which  are  Intended  to 
keep  the  G<.ivernment.  expenditures  for  work  relief  and  similar 
purposes  during  the  comlnj  fl5cal  year  at  the  same  rate  of  ex- 
p>enditure  as  at  present  That  includes  additional  money  for  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  additional  funds  for  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administrarion  additional  allotments  for  the  National 
Youth  Admini.'strHMon.  and  more  money  for  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  m  order  that  It  can  mainUin  the  existing  number 
of  camps  now   :n  operation 

These  appropriations  made  necessary  by  Increased  unemploy- 
ment will  covSt  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  more  than  the  esti- 
mates which  I  sent  to  t-he  Congress  on  the  3d  of  January 

Second,  I  told  the  Congress  that  the  adrBlnistration  proposes 
to  make  additional  bank  reserves  available  for  the  credit  needs  of 
the  country.  About  $1,400,000,000  of  gold  now  In  the  Treasury 
will  be  ua'd  to  pay  thes*-  additional  expenses  of  the  Government, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  of  additional  credit  will  be 
made  available  to  the  banks  by  reducing  the  reserves  now  required 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

These  two  steps  taking  care  of  relief  nrtKis  and  adding  to  bank 
credits  are  In  our  Judgment  InsufHclent  by  themselves  to  start  the 
Nation  on  a  sustained  upward  movement. 

Therefore.  I  came  to  the  third  kind  of  Government  action  which 
I  consider  to  be  vital.    I  said  to  the  Congress; 

"You  and  I  cannot  afford  to  equip  ourselves  with  two  rounds  of 
ammunition  where  three  rounds  are  necessary.  If  we  stop  at  relief 
and  credit,  we  may  find  ourseivea  without  *nr»mi^nt^if>|^  before  tba 
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enemy  Is  routed.  If  we  are  fully  equipped  with  the  third  round  of 
ammunition,  we  stand  to  win  the  battle  against  adversity" 

The  third  proposal  is  to  make  definite  additions  to  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  Nation  by  providing  new  work  over  and  above 
tbe  continuing  of  the  old  work. 

First,  to  enable  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Authority  to  under- 
take the  immediate  construcUon  of  about  WOO.OOO.OOO  of  additional 
slum  clearance  projects. 

Second.  To  renew  a  public-works  program  by  startlne  as 
quickly  as  possible  about  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  needed  permwient 
public  Improvements  In  States,  counties,  and  cities 

Third.  To  add  $100,000,000  to  the  estimate  for  Federal-aid 
highways  In  excess  of  the  amount  I  recommended  In  January 

Fourth.  To  add  $37,000,000  over  and  above  the  former  estimate 
of  $63,000,000  for  flood  control  and  reclamation. 

Fifth.  To  add  $25,000,000  additional  for  Federal  buildines  In 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  recommending  this  program  I  am  thinking  not  only  of  the 
Immediate  economic  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  but  also 
of  their  personal  liberties— the  most  precious  possession  of  all 
Americans.  I  am  thinking  of  our  democracy  and  of  the  recent 
trend  In  other  parts  of  the  world  away  from  the  democratic 
Ideal. 

Democracy  has  disappeared  In  several  other  great  nations— not 
because  the  people  of  those  nations  disliked  democracy  but  be- 
cause they  had  grown  tired  of  unemployment  and  Insecurity  of 
seeing  their  children  hungry  while  they  sat  helpless  in  the  face 
of  government  confusion,  government  weakness  throurh  lack  of 
leadership  In  government.  Finally,  In  desperation,  they  chose 
to  sacrifice  liberty  in  the  hope  of  getting  something  to  eat  We 
In  America  know  that  our  own  democratic  Institutions  can  be 
preserved  and  made  to  work.  But  In  order  to  preserve  th^m  we 
need  to  act  together,  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  Nation  bo'dly 
and  to  prove  that  the  practical  operation  of  democratic  govern- 
ment Is  equal  to  the  task  of  protecting  the  security  of  the  people 

Not  only  our  future  economic  soundness  but  the  very  soundness 
of  our  democratic  Institutions  depends  on  the  determination  of 
our  Government  to  give  employment  to  idle  men.  The  people  of 
America  are  In  agreement  In  defending  their  liberties  at  any  cost 
and  the  first  line  of  that  defense  lies  in  the  protection  of  economic 
security.  Your  Government,  seeking  to  protect  democracy  must 
prove  that  government  is  stronger  than  the  forces  of  business 
depression.  *"coo 

History  proves  that  dictatorships  do  not  grow  out  of  strong  and 
successful  governments  but  out  of  weak  and  helpless  ones  If  by 
democratic  methods  people  get  a  government  strong  enough  to 
protect  them  from  fear  and  starvation,  their  democracy  succeeds 
but  If  they  do  not  they  grow  Impatient.  Therefore,  the  only  sure 
bulwark  of  continuing  liberty  Is  a  government  strong  enough  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  people,  and  a  people  strong  enough 
and  well  enough  Informed  to  maintain  Its  sovereign  control  over  ita 
government. 

„.^L^^®  LH'^^  nation;  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  security  and 
prosperity  without  having  to  sacrifice  our  liberties  Into  the  bargain 
In  the  first  century  of  our  Republic  we  were  short  of  capital, 
short  of  workers,  and  short  of  Industrial  production,  but  we  were 
rich  in  free  land,  free  timber,  and  free  mineral  wealth.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  rightly  assumed  the  duty  of  promoting  business  and 
relieving  depression  by  giving  subsidies  of  land  and  other  resources. 
♦  *y^;  i°™  °^  earliest  days  we  have  had  a  tradition  of  sub- 
stantial Government  help  to  our  system  of  private  enterprise. 
But  today  the  Government  no  longer  has  vast  tracte  of  rich  land 
to  give  away  and  wc  have  discovered  that  we  must  spend  large  sums 
to  conserve  cur  land  from  further  erosion  and  our  forests  from 
further  depletion.  The  situation  is  also  very  different  from  the 
old  days,  because  now  we  have  plenty  of  capital,  banks  and  Insur- 
ance companies  loaded  with  Idle  money;  plenty  of  Industrial 
productive  capacity  and  several  millions  of  workers  looking  for 
jobe  It  Is  following  tradition  as  weU  as  necessity,  if  Govern- 
ment strives  to  put  idle  money  and  Idle  men  to  work,  to  Increase 
our  public  wealth  and  to  build  up  the  health  and  strength  of 
functlS''       *°**    ^    *^^    °^   system    of    private    enterprise    to 

It  Is  going  to  cost  something  to  get  out  of  this  recession  this 
■way  but  the  profit  of  getting  out  of  It  wlU  pay  for  the  cost 
several  times  over  Lost  working  time  Is  lost  money.  Every  day 
tnat  a  workman  Is  unemployed,  or  a  machine  Is  unused,  or  a 
business  organization  Is  marking  time,  is  a  loss  to  the  Nation 
Because  of  Idle  men  and  Idle  machines  this  Nation  lost  $100,000  - 
OOO.OOO  between  1929  and  the  spring  of  1933.  This  year  you.  the 
people  of  this  country,  are  making  about  $12,000,000,000  less  than 
last  year. 

If  you  think  back  to  the  experiences  of  the  early  years  of  this 
ftdmlnistratlon  you  wUl  remember  the  doubts  and  fears  expressed 
Tk  "i  ^*  ""^^^B  expenses  of  Government.  But  to  the  surprise  of 
tne  doubters,  as  we  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  program  which  In- 
cluded Public  Works  and  Work  ReUef.  the  country  grew  richer 
instead  of  poorer. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  the  annual  national  people's 
income  was  $30,000,000,000  more  In  1937  than  in  1932.  ItVtrue 
tnat  the  national  debt  Increased  $16,000,000,000,  but  remember 
l^tlw  -  ^  Increase  must  be  Included  several  billion  dollars' 
ZJ^  ^Lf^^  ^^^^^  eventually  will  reduce  that  debt  and  that 
many  billion  dollars  of  permanent  pubUc  Improvements— schools, 
ro*d«.  bridges,  tunnels,  pubUc  buUdlngs,  parka,  and  a  host  of  othsr 
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mmid  StKj°^  *^*  *°  ''"^  °*"'  °^  "**  ^'^^  counties  In  the 

<rr«,^  ofVw*  ^°".  r"  ^  ^'^  ^^**  '*^«  Government  spending  pro- 

mcome.     pey  wUl  tell  you  that  business  revived  because  of  nrt- 
vate  spending  and  Investment.     That  Is  true  in  pmntorlheC^. 

^^^^JL'^^^  °^L'-  '°^"  P""^  °'  ^«  ^^-     But  that  Govern- 
ment spending  acted  as  a  trigger  to  set  off  private  activity      xSt 

^r.Z^  ^K*  ^°^  addition  to  our  national  production  and  national 
Gov^^'lnt  "Sf  ."^  "'""^  ^"^  "^'^  "^*  contribution  of  the 
In  pursuance  of  that  thought  I  said  to  the  Congress  today  "1 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  we  do  not  believe  that^^aSVet  an 
adequate  rise  In  national  income  merely  by  investing,  lendtog  « 
f^nn''^^  P"^",''  '""If-  "  **  essential  In  ovir  econom?  that^vato 
InfrnJ^^P"*,'^  work  and  all  of  us  recognize  that  such  fu^  aS 
entitled  to  a  fair  profit.  -*~»  »«» 

«i^„?.*."°^*^  income  rises,   "let  us  not  forget  that  Government 
expenditures    will    go    down    and    Government    tax    recelpUwSl 

-nie  Government  contribution  of   land  that  we   once  made  to 

^^^l^^J^  l^^   '"''*  °'   '^^   ^^«  P^Pl*-     An<»  the   Government 
contribution  of  money  which  we  now  make  to  business  ultimately 

2^,?^!^  °"^  u.  ^^*  ^"^f  °'  ^  ^^  P*^P'«-  "  !*•  t»>«Tefore.  only 
sound  morality,  as  well  as  a  sound  distribution  of  buying  power 
that  the  benefits  of  the  prosperity  coming  from  this  use  of  the 
money  of  all  the  people  should  be  distributed  among  all  the 
people— at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  the  top.  Consequently  I  am 
again  expressing  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact  at  this 
session  a  wage  and  hour  bill  putting  a  floor  under  IndustrtaJ  watre* 
and  a  limit  on  working  hours— to  insure  a  better  distribution  of 
our  prosperity,  a  better  distribution  of  available  work  and  a 
sounder  distribution  of  buying  power. 

You  may  get  all  kinds  of  Impressions  In  regard  to  the  total 
cost  of  this  new  program,  or  In  regard  to  the  amount  that  will  be 
added  to  the  net  national  debt. 

It  is  a  big  program.  Last  autumn.  In  a  sincere  effort  to  brtng 
Government  expenditures  and  Government  Income  into  closer 
balance,  the  Budget  I  worked  out  called  for  sharp  decreases  in 
Government  spending.  «^c»«»  la 

In  the  light  of  present  conditions  those  estimates  were  far  too 
low.  This  new  program  adds  $2,062,000,000  to  direct  Treasurr 
expenditures  and  another  $950,000,000  to  Government  loans— and 
the  latter  sum,  because  ttiey  are  loans,  will  come  back  to  the 
Treasiiry  in  the  future. 

The  net  effect  on  the  debt  of  the  Oovemment  Is  this— between 
now  and  July  1,  1939—15  months  away— the  Treasury  wUl  have 
to  raise  less  than  a  bUUon  and  a  half  doUars  of  new  money. 

Such  an  addition  to  the  net  debt  of  the  United  States  need  not 
give  concern  to  any  citizen,  for  It  wiU  return  to  the  people  of  the 
united  States  many  times  over  In  Increased  buying  power  and 
eventually  In  much  greater  Government  tax  receipts  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  citizen  Income. 

What  I  said  to  the  Congress  In  the  close  of  my  meaasage  I  repeat 

•Let  us  unanimously  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Federal  debt 
whether  It  be  twenty-five  billions  or  forty  blUlons.  can  only  be  paid 
ii  »  ^,  ?:^^°°  obtains  a  vastly  Increased  citizen  Income.  I  repeat 
that  If  this  citizen  Income  can  be  raised  to  $80,000,000,000  a  year, 
the  National  Government  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  State' 
and  local  govemmenU  will  be  'out  of  the  red.'  The  higher  the 
national  Income  goes,  the  faster  will  we  be  able  to  reduce  the  total 
of  Federal  and  State  and  local  debts.  Viewed  from  every  angle 
today's  purchasing  power— the  citizens'  Income  of  today— isnot 
sufficient  to  drive  the  economic  system  at  higher  speed.  Reaponsl- 
blllty  of  government  reqiUres  us  at  this  time  to  supplement  the 
normal  processes  and  In  so  supplementing  them  to  make  sure  that 
the  addition  Is  adequate.  We  must  start  again  on  a  long  steadv 
upward  Incline  in  national  Income.  "»■  /. 

"•  •  •  And  m  that  process,  which  I  believe  Is  ready  to  start, 
let  us  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  past^the  overproduction,  the  over- 
speculation,  and.  indeed,  all  the  extremes  which  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  avoiding  in  1929.  In  all  of  this,  government  cannot  and 
^ould  not  act  alone.     Business  must  help.    I  am  sure  business  will 

"'We  need  more  tban  tbe  materials  of  recorery.  We  need  a  united 
national  will. 

"We  need  to  recognize  nationally  that  the  demands  of  no  grouD 
however  Just    can   be  satisfied   unless  that  group  Is   prepared   to 

!f®»^.^'*^^  *  ^*y  ^  produce  the  Income  from  which  they 
and  all  oUier  groups  can  be  paid.  •  •  •  You.  as  the  Congress, 
J^  J^®  President,  must,  by  virtue  of  our  offices,  seek  the  national 
^  ^^J""*^"^*^  ^^^  balance  between  all  groups  and  all  sections 
♦1.  w.,?*^®  ^**  °™"  <*l»P«»»l  tbe  national  resources,  the  money, 
the  skill  of  hand  and  head  to  raise  our  economic  level— our  cltl- 
Bcns  income^  Our  capacity  Is  limited  only  by  our  ability  to  work 
together.    What  is  needed  U  the  wlU.  j  v/.» 

-J!?**  ^'™®  ^"  '^^^^  ^  ^^^  that  win  Into  action  with  every 
iWvlng  force  at  our  command.  And  I  am  determined  to  do  my 
share. 

"'  ^1  *^  Certain  positive  requirements  seem  to  me  to  accom- 
pany the  will — If  we  have  that  will. 

"There  Is  placed  on  all  of  us  the  duty  of  self-restraint.  •  •  • 
That  Is  the  discipline  of  a  democracy.  Every  patriotic  citizen  must 
wmj  to  himself  or  henelf,  that  Immoderate  statement,  appeals  to 
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l>rejudlc«,  the  eremtlon  of 
individual   nr   Individuals,  but 
Uon  of  the  Un;ted  States.     • 

'Sell-restraint    tmpUen 
tnuned  to  distinguish  fact  from 
bittemeffi  Is  never  *  uarfui 
be  no  dlctatoreblp  by  an 
save  tbrougb  dlvUlon  foatered 
never  be  " 

Ptnally  I  should  like  to  say  a 

I  never  forget  that  I  live  in  a 
(>eoplc  and  that  I  have  been  gl 

I  try  alvays  to  remember  that 
I  constantly  talk  with  those  wbc 
of  view — with  thoae  who  manage 
Institutions  of  th«  country — wttp 
and  the  worker — and  often  with 
Uon  who  come  to  this  hous«. 
the  doors  of  the  White  House 
Capital,  into  the  hopes  and  feani 
I  ha^e  traveled  the  ooxintry  over 
mles.  my  dally  mall  bring  to  me 
and  hoping.    I  want  to  be  sure 
office  shall  rver  blind  me  to  an 
American  people  want  to  live 
they  put  me  here. 

In  these  great  problems  of 
what  really  counts  at  the 
women  willing  to  work  can  have 
■elves   and   their  homes  and 
tanner,  the  factory  worker,  the 
the  manufacturer,  the  mere 
takes    pride    In    the    help    be 
munt:y — that   all   these   can   be 
safety  for  the  savings  they  ear 
but  as  far  ahead  as  they  can 

I  can  bear  your  unspoken 
In  this  troubled  world     1  cannot 
stand   all   of  the   people's 
understand    those   problems 

I   alu-ays   try   to  remember 
satisfy  everyone  completely. 
I  am  not  disappointed.     But  I 
that  I  miist  never  let  the  great4r 
merely  because  that  might  be 
way  out. 

I  believe  we  have  been  rtghi 
To  abandon  our  purpose  of 
a  more  tolerant  America  would 
miss   the   port.     I   propose   to 
hopes  and  your  help  are  with 
•all — sail,  not  Us  at  anchor — sal 


are  offenaes  not  against  an 
fensea  against  the   whole  popula- 

• 

restraltit    by    articulate    public    opinion. 

falsehood    trained  to  believe  that 

Instnlment  In  public  affairs.     There  can 

Indlvtcual  or  by  a  group  In  this  Nation. 

b  r  hate.     Such  division  there  must 

p  >rsonaJ  word  to  you. 
house  owned  by  all  the  American 

their  trust. 

Lhetr  deepest  problems  are  human. 

come  to  tell  me  their  own  points 

the  great  industries  and  financial 

those  who  represent  the  farmer 

vcrage  citizens  without  high  poel- 

con«tantly  I  seek  to  look  b^-yond 

the  officialdom  of  the  National 

Df  men  and  women  In  their  homes. 

many  times.    My  friends,  my  ene- 

reports  of  what  you  are  thinking 

neither  battles  nor  burdens  of 

imate  knowledge  of  the  way  the 

the  simple  purposes  for  which 


for 


EXTENSION 


go  remment 


I  try  not  to  forget  that 

of   It  all  Is  that   the  men  and 

a  decent  job  to  take  care  of  them- 

thplr   children   adequately:    that   the 

storekeeper,  the  gas-station  man. 

and  small — the  baBker  who 

to    the    building    of    M.s    com- 

Bure   of   a   reasonable   profit   and 

li — not  today  nor  tomorrow  alone. 


bottom 


han<  — big 


glres 


wpnder  as  to  where  we  are  headed 

expect  all  of  the  people  to  undpr- 

problfcms — but   It   Is  my   Job   to   try   to 

that   reconciling   differences    cannot 

B4  cause  I  do  not  expect   too  mvich. 

Ijiow  that  I  must  never  give  up — 

Interest  of  all  the  people  down. 

the  moment  the  easiest  personal 


to   the  course  we  have  charted. 

building  a  greater    a  more  stable    and 

E  to  miss  the  tide,  and  perhaps  to 

11    ahead.      I  feel    sure    that    your 

i<ie.     For  to  reach  a  port,  we  must 

not  drift. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Wednesday,  January  5) , 


BADIO  ADE>RBS8   BY   HON    JOSEPH  C    OMAHONEY    OP   WYO- 

MINO.  AP%IL  13.  1933 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  yesterday,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Thomaa  Jeffer  on.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr  CMahoniy]  delivered  tn  interesting  address  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  which  I  ask  unammous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  |he  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folows: 

the 


This  Is  the   anniversary  of 
apostle  of  Americanism,  as  be 
raphers.     Because  he  was  the 
larly  appropriate  at  this  crisis 
mu-  ojuntry  there  is  manifest 
anKiabUshment  of  American  princ 
that   we  should  all  turn  our   m 
Ideals  for  which  he  stood. 

In    the  language   of   one  of   t 
following   the  Civil  War.  former 
Miaeourt.  Jefferson  "named  for 


btnh  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 

hks  been  called  by  one  of  his  biog- 

apjstle  of  Americanism,  it  U  particu- 

(f  world  hisKXTT.  when  throughout 

I  deep  yearning   for  the  ct  mplete 

pies  In  government  and  economics. 

nds  to  the   contemplation   of   the 


he 


leaders  of  the  era  Immediately 

Senator  George  Graham  Vest,  of 

htnruiflf  his  own  passports  to  Ixxunor- 


taMty"  when  he  wro'e  his  nwn  ppKaph  Without  doubt  It  has 
bt":i  the  t.'Xt  of  many  a  sprt-ch  Htid  many  an  editorial  today. 
But  It  will  bear  renf-ii'ion  No  Anit-riran  'hov.ld  bo  Ignorant  of  it, 
for  w'.thln  the  conipa.-s  of  <i  few  words  u  emb<xlies  the  essence  of 
the   .\r.i''-ncan  rreed 

Wr;t'en  In  hi.-  own  hand  this  rpl'nph  wa.s  found  among  hl3 
papers  ImmedUtely  after  his  dra'h  It  is  now  Inscribed  upon  the 
n:or.'>:;nt'r.t   t,;;,!.'    rises  above   h;s  erav*- 

Here  was  hurifd  Thoma.s  Jefff>r=on.  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious 
freedom,  and  father  of  the  Univer«-ny  of  Virginin." 

Upon  the  tomb  of  no  other  man  who  ever  lived  In  any  nation 
or  on  any  coritment  could  that  epitaph  have  been  Inscribed  Of 
no  other  man  in  all  the  hl.st^iry  of  mankind  may  it  be  said  that  he 
wa.-^  the  >ucre-^stul  prota4;onl.st  of  the  rights  of  man.  of  complete 
relieious  lib»?rty,  and  of  iniversal  education  It  was  in  America 
th.i'  thi'st-  rnds  \» ere  ,ict.ie%ed  It  is  in  America  that  they  must 
be  preserved 

The  democratir  principle  Is  under  attack  the  world  over  Force 
Is  .supplanting  r»^ason  Wh^le  nations  and  races  are  surrendering 
freedom,  and  hum.mity  '-ef-rrus  almiict  to  be  turning  backward  on 
the  path  of  prot;res.s  Gr,veri.meiiT.s  are  arising  which  are  founded 
not  upon  t^.e  'L-oiisen"-  i!  the  ecv*  rued,  '  but  upon  the  power  of 
the  few  to  hold  the  manv  In  siibjemnn  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  educatn^n.  all  are  vanishing  In  the 
land.s  where  the  ecvernment  has  beer  :ne  more  Important  than  the 
citizen  If  "government  of  the  pec^p'.e.  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  to  use  the  words  of  another  great  disciple  of  American- 
ism. IS  not  indeed  to  "{x-rish  from  the  earth,"  we  must  make 
ourselves  once  ;<gain  evangelists  for  the  principles  of  Jefferson — 
free  men.  free  religion,  free  education 

Throughout  his  long  career  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  never  wavered  In  his  loyalty  to  the  phlloeophy  of 
that  document:  namely,  that  governments  are  Instituted  among 
men  to  be  their  s»'rvants.  not  to  become  their  masters  Men  have 
natural  ncht-s,  he  told  us:  rights  that  no  government  can  take 
awHv;  rights  the  pn>s<'rvaMon  of  which  l.s  the  .sole  object  of  gov- 
ernment Holding  these  vu-ws,  JefTers<in  v,"as  necessarily  an  advo- 
cate of  the  principle  that  there  should  be  just  as  little  govern- 
ment as  pos-^ib'.^'  For  this  reason  he  advocated  not  only  the  dis- 
tribution of  powers  but  their  d.x-entrallzation  and  their' retention 
clost*  to  'he  people  To  him.  government  was  primarily  an  ins'ru- 
meiitallty  for  t.'.e  pre.servation  of  human  freed.jrn  and  should  be 
so  constitu'ed  .is  •  r>  eliminate,  :f  possible,  all  danger  of  degenerat- 
ing ln*o  de.trpr)riim  Mf-n  everywhere  should  be  free  to  work  out 
thoir  own  destinies,  and  the  purpose  of  government  Is  to  protect 
them  from  the  invasion  of  this  right  from  any  source. 

To  this  principle  there  can  be  no  dcubt;  all  Americans  are 
devoted  Until  recently  thev  cherished  the  hope  that  It  would 
bt>  adopted  evervwhere  and  that  all  peoples  could  come  under  its 
swav  When  we  entered  the  World  War  we  entertained  the  con- 
fident belief  that  wf>  w.-re  making  the  world  .-afe  for  democracy 
and  now  within  20  vears  of  the  close  of  that  conflict,  we  find 
democracy  threatened  almost  with  extinction  and  the  Inhabitants 
of  every   csjntinent    a   prev  to   centralism 

If  there  b<>  thc-se  who  wovild  establish  here  any  of  the  current 
European  forms  of  p.hsohi'e  govprnment.  they  are  comparatively 
few  There  are  Communists  and  FascLsts  and  Nazis  In  America,  to 
be  sure,  but  their  number  Is  Incon.slderable.  and  most  of  them.  In 
all  probability  have  adopted  tlieir  particular  creeds  because  of 
the  belief  that  the  democratic  form  of  government  Is  no  longer 
competent  to  protect  men  m  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Few  or 
many  however,  the  best  way  to  combat  them  is  to  demonstrate 
that  democracy  does  work 

The  first  step  toward  this  end  Is  to  comprehend  the  cause  of 
modem  turmoil  Just  as  Jefferson  foresaw  and  prophesied  the 
eventual  abolition  of  slavery,  so  likewise  he  prophesied  that  when 
all  the  vacan'  land  should  be  occupied  and  the  people  should  cease 
to  be  principally  agricultural,  the  test  of  democratic  institutions 
would  ccme  That  chang-  h.is  taken  place.  We  are  no  longer  an 
agricultural  population  Ours  is  now  an  industrial  and  ^urban 
clvillzatlcn,  S'eam  and  eiec'rin'v  cmblned  to  work  the  trans- 
format  i'^  n  much  more  r'lpidly  than  JetTerson  imagined,  Wliereas 
In  1790  all  bu*  one-sl,x'eenth  of  the  people  of  America  lived  in 
comn-.unit.es  of  k'.-.s  thin  2,-00  pe<-,ple  or  in  the  open  country; 
140  years  later,  in  19-iO  rnly  f-'ir-tf'nths  of  the  people  lived  In 
such  areas  In  the  last  50  years  the  rural  population  of  the 
United  States  has  decreased  from  approximately  72  percent  of  the 
whole  to  only  43  percent  With  this  fundamental  alteration  of 
the  structur"  of  s'x-ie-y.  there  has  come  a  corresponding  alteration 
of  the  demands  upon  government 

Concen'rrttion  of  population  ha.s  been  accompanied  by  economic 
concentratlor  and  likewise  by  concentration  of  government.  With 
increasing  centrali7atii;n  of  the  rnterprisf*  of  the  Nation  in  the 
cities  has  come  an  impairment  of  economic  freedom  and  a  con- 
sequent demand  for  greater  and  ,7r.  a*er  exercise  .jf  governm'-ntal 
authority  Largelv,  because  ^r^f  the  rapid  dcvelopnirnt  and  Im- 
pruvem.-nt  ;.'  the  means  of  tr.insp.-rtat:  n  and  communicaticn.  It 
has  become  progressively  easier  for  enterprise-  co'tcentrated  m  the 
cities  t.)  dominate  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation,  A  man  on  a 
long-distance  telephone,  a  man  in  r. n  airplan  ■,  a  voice  on  the 
radu-T — these  c<jnq\!er  both  timf  .;nd  -pace  Geographical  di'f^tlnc- 
tions  beg'.n  to  disappear  The  sigrv.hoance  of  Sfite  lines  wanes. 
The    Nation    tends    to    become    a    coiisolidated    whole    and    old- 
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fashioned   local    self-government    becomes    steadily    less    and    less 
effective. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  producing  big  business  and  big 
government.  These  are  the  things  which  In  Europe  are  producing 
the  modem  despotism.  These,  however,  are  the  things  which 
America  must  learn  to  use  to  preserve  democracy. 

The  contribution  that  America  Is  called  upon  to  make  now  to 
humanity  Is  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  far-flung  mod- 
em urban  civilization,  depending  as  It  does  upon  the  collective 
utilization  of  the  collective  resources  of  whole  peoples  and  con- 
tinents, may  he  maintained  without  loss  of  essential  hiunan  rights 
It  Is  a  task  for  men  of  understanding  and  good  wUl.  for  men  who 
can  rise  above  emotionalism.  It  Is  above  aU  partisan  and  fac- 
tional alliances.  It  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  spirit  of  hatred  or 
violence,  but  only  by  cooperation  and  mutual  reliance. 

Because  In  America  the  Ideal  of  Jefferson  for  universal  educa- 
tion has  always  been  followed,  the  task  will  be  the  more  easUy 
performed.  By  emulating  the  example  of  the  apostle  of  Amer- 
icanism m  whom  prudence  and  moderation  were  mingled  In 
extraordinary  degree,  we  shall  exemplify  to  the  world  that  the 
greatest  happiness  of  mankind  Is  to  be  attained  under  the  free 
democratic   Institutions   of   America. 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5), 

1938 


LETTER  TO  HON.  VIC  DONAHEY  GIVrNO  A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW 
OP  THE  T.  V.  A.  SITUATION 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr  President,  a  few  dajrs  ago  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey]  asked  me  to  give  him.  as  he 
put  it.  a  bird's-eye  vie-w  of  the  T.  V.  A.  situation,  and.  in 
compliance  with  his  request.  I  have  written  him  a  letter  con- 
taining facts  which  I  think  not  only  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
but  other  Members  of  the  Senate  would  like  to  know.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  and  I  should  like  to  have  Senators  read  it. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

„  April  9,  1938. 

Hon.  Vic  Donahtt, 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  I>kar  6i3*ATOH:  There  have  been  so  many  misstatements 
about  the  cost  of  buUding  the  dams  along  the  Tennessee  River  and 
its  tributaries  that  I  think  you  shotild  have  a  picture  of  the  exact 
facts  as  far  as  they  are  shown  by  the  record. 

Thus  far  we  have  spent  $98.373346.87  for  three  dams— the  Wilson. 
Wheeler,  and  Norrls  Dams — and  we  have  spent  $128,053,923.13  on 
the  building  of  six  other  dams  not  yet  completed  and  for  the  fer- 
tilizer plants,  the  transmission  lines,  and  the  various  other  projects 
provided  for  in  the  two  T.  V.  A.  Acts.  Of  course,  the  amount  lost 
on  the  two  nitrate  plants  built  for  war  purposes  is  not  Included 
In  these  flgtires.  $92,600,932.  That  amount  of  $92,600,932  was 
lost.  Just  like  we  lost  on  the  building  of  ships  and  the  building  of 
airplanes  and  various  other  projects  entered  upon  by  reason  of 
the  war;  and.  of  course,  this  sum  of  $92,600,932  cannot  in  any 
proper  sense  be  charged  to  the  T.  V.  A.  or  to  any  of  Its  enterprises. 
The  following  Information  Is  obtained  from  the  record: 

1.  Ctoncemlng  the  cost  of  property  owned  by  the  United  States 
%  ^*"**"^*^^   Shoals   area,    I   attach    hereto   the    sheet   marked 

2.  I  attach  a  sheet  marked  "No.  2**  as  to  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations. 

3.  I  attach  a  sheet  marked  "No.  8"  as  to  the  number  of  dams 
completed. 

4.  I  attach  a  sheet  marked  "No.  4"  as  to  the  number  of  dams 
not  yet  completed  and  the  amount  expended  on  them  up  to  June 

5.  The  amount  of  Income  from  the  three  dams  already  com- 
pleted and  rtmnlng  as  estimated  for  this  year.    I  attach  a  sheet 

6.  I  attach  a  sheet  marked  "No.  6"  showing  various  expenditures 
which  are  fully  explained  therein. 

7  I  attach  a  sheet  marked  "No.  7"  showing  other  Items  on 
Which  I  do  not  have  the  figures. 

8  I  attach  a  sheet  marked  "No.  8"  showing  where  the  poww 
wm  be  sold  after  generation. 


™-^*^  !!!  ^™™  ^^^^  f>tatements  that  the  Government  has  at 
pr«sent  Invested  m  the  WUson  Dam.  the  Wheeler  Dam  at  the 
shoals  Just  above  the  WUson  Dam.  and  In  the  Norrls  Dam.  all  of 
Tnr^htf!  running  $&8.373. 346.87.  on  which  the  estimated  Income 
it  tH       !f      "*'!"  ^  ^5.250  000,  and  much  of  the  power  generated 

kL  tf  ^^^  ^"  "°^  ^^^  *^^  contracted  for,  owing  to  lawsuits 
brought  against  the  T.  V    A,  ,         "«  tw  i.wouiu, 

oo?f)n^"^nt^^^'"%K"  ^'^  '"^  ^^*  neighborhood  of  nearly  $40.- 
^i^ri^  for  the  present  fiscal  year  on  the  various  incom- 
pleted dams  and  for  the  other  purposes  of  the  T  V  A 
T  ^'^  7'  Y  f"  ^*;^noc  ^^^^  authorized  the  issue  of  $50,000,000.  The 
tionorvin^  ,5on  T*""'<°'^'^'*  *  further  issue  of  $50,000,000.  or 
$100,000,000  In  all.  I  am  Informed  that  not  $1  of  these  bonds  has 
been  Issued.  ^^ 

You  suggested  that  I  furnish  you  a  general  picture  of  the  sltua- 

1.°'  ^^J^  ^  ^°^  *^**  y°"  '"'^  ^^'^  ^hi»  picture  in  the  encloeed 
attached  pages  Nos.  1  to  8.  Inclusive 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

KEmncTH  McKkixab. 
No.  l.—Cost  of  properties  ormcd  by  the  United  States  in  the  Museto 

Shoals  area 


Nitrate  plant  No.  1. 
Steam  plant 


$11,332.  125 
1.  652.  248 


Nitrate  pi^T 'No:T::::::::::::::::::::-57:3go."4"^  •^^•®®*'3'" 

steam  plant  at  ShefDeld 12.  326,  392 


Total 69,676,888 

The  record  ehows  that  from  this  flgiore  of  total  ex- 
penditures at  nitrate  plant  No.  2.  $6,468,013.  repre- 
senting cost  of  operations  and  value  of  Inventories, 
should  be  subtracted,  leaving.  In  round  figures  an 
historical    cost   of    nitrate    plant    No.    2   and    steam 

plant  of 

Waco  quarry   (report  revised  to  September  1571932)11 
Wilson   Uam   at   war  prices    (War  Department   report 

June  30.  1933) _*Z..     46.950.743 


63,  208.  87S 
856.  Ml 


^*^'  — 123.  »00.9Sa 

Note. — This  total  figure  does  not  include  $4,979  782  which  was 
expended  for  a  power  installation  at  Oorgas  Dam  and  a  transmla- 
slon  line.  These  properties  were,  however,  sold  to  the  Alabama 
Power  Co. 

As  directed  by  the  statute,  the  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  has  fixed  the  present  value  of  Wilson  Dam  at  a  fUture 
of  $31,300,000.  ^ 

No.  2. — 7".  V.  A.  appropriations 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  the  foUowlr« 
money  has  been  appropriated: 

1934— Fourth  Deficiency  Act  of  1933  (allocated  by  the 

President  from  N.  I.  R.  A.  funds) $50  000  000 

1935 — Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  1935 25  000  000 

1936 — Second  Deficiency  Act  of  1933 36  000  000 

1937— First  Deficiency  Act  of  1936 HI  39.90o!oOO 

1938 — Second  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for  1937 40, 16«!270 

Contract    authorization 4,000,000 


Total _   195,066.270 

To  thl.s  must  be  added  $31361,000.  the  estimated  value 

of  the  Wilson  Dam ^ 31.361,000 


Grand  total 226,427,270 

No.  3. — Dams  completed 

Wilson  Dam $31,361,000  00 

Wheeler  Dam __     30.  816.  513  73 

Norrls  Dam 36,195.833  15 


Votes 98,373,346.87 

^o  ^ — Incompleted  dams  and  am^ount  expended  up  to  June  30, 1937 

Pickwick  Landing  Dam  and  reservoirs $30,890.  147  71 

Hlwassee   Dam   and   reservoirs 2.  795!  917!  91 

Guntersvllle  Dam  and  reservoirs "_     11, 119^  153.  ig 

Chlckamauga  Dam  and  reservoirs ""      8  241*702  69 

Other  dam  projects.   Including   Oilbertsville  Ehim" 

which  has  Just  been  started 1,375,083  42 


Total 45_  422.  004.  81 

These  were  the  figures  up  to  June  30,  1937.  Since  that  time  the 
Pickwick  Landing  Dam  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  work  on 
Guntersvllle  and  Chlckamauga  Dams  progressed  more  than  half 
way,  and  much  work  done  on  the  other  dams. 

No.  5. — Income  from  eompltted  dams 
This  last  faU.  Dr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Blandford  testified  In  the  House 
hearings  that   the   Income   for   1938   was   estimated   at   $5.250  000 
(House  hearings  for  1939.  p.  1043). 

This  is  the  gross  Income  from  a  portion  of  the  product  of  only 
three  dams  Norrls,  Wilson,  and  Wheeler  Dams.  By  reason  of  nu- 
merous lawsuits  the  T.  V.  A.  has  been  unable  yet  to  dispose  of  aQ 
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th«  powr  from  thnw  dAina 
U<Kl  Uvombly  u>  th*  T    V    A 
poww  wui  oonunii*  to  iDcmwe 


"fbrM  Uw»uiU  h*ve  now  been  »ft- 
and  th«  Incom*  from  tttc  wlr  o( 


ro  « 


TOUI  &ppn>pruit«d  for  the  T  ^ 
liiK  Xhe  131.36!  000  mllrmk 
Wilaon    D»m 

fluma     rxpeiidiKl     for     complr^rd 
dniTui - 

Bum*  Mp«nded   for  utu-omple^rd 
damn 

Sum*  rx»end«d  or  ronimctcd  tur 
•lnc«  ui#  rpport  of  the  Comni^a- 
«iuo.  Jui>«  3u,   iwa?  .... 


A.  dAm«.  includ* 
tird     VKlue    of     the 


.)    7 
ri»J 


LrAvtnf  K  bwUnri'  of 

Out  of  thu  balstiOT  of 
Thorn  ivrv  to  br  dndiictvii  ut  iivi 
liTTnn 

Kur  frrtiliBfT  pumn    manu' 

tun*    ftnd  thf  Ukr 
For  trmuiraiaBlou  UnuMauU4ub- 

•intuna 


Tt'tal , 

Limvtni  M  b«liim'«<  of 

fV)n\  thu  miMit  h*  d«««UU't»Hj 
(It  Tt\f  iuma  p«id  frir  p*r» 

«ot: 

(31    Th*'  pout  of  prtHlvjr*t|(in  n 
(9 1   CiMt  of  promotiiiK  th* 
(4)   All  nih«r  »K(>#ndltur«>« 
I  h*"*  triM  (riMt  ro  gtv* 

•*fMin4tturMi  h«v«  b«>#n  tnadi* 
No    «      Ifhfrf  f^ii"  poMtp 

(1)   Mvmphlii    wlilch   hiui  »! 
fOf  T.  V    A    powf>r.  bvil  which 
ux  «atimiii*d  unuunl  of  OO.UOO 

12)  Chkitanoocik.  which  hni 
tttntr  contrftctcd  or  U  kboui 
kllowmtti 

{tt   Knoxvuie,  which  hiw 
Kirut  15,000  kilowKtt* 

(4)   Hum#Tmi«   other   town* 
niHMMMi.  AUbani*   nnd  OmiriciA 
injunction!  h«v«  nil  b««n 

(i)   It    ui   dlOcult   to   Mw 
l/ntlavlljp    Kv     Aiid  Ulrinlnuha 
iM  yet  to  obtain  T   V    A    pow** 
tl»»  T    V    A 

(«>  Innumornhlc   priv»t«  ci 

(7)  Rufiil  flrrtrtncatlon  «ii< 
lai  tvtry  O117 

Tliua  It  U  «#fn  ihMt  th* 
b»  fTMt. 
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ynu  ft  picture  of  whrTf  th#  prlnripnl 
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RADIO  ADDHMBB  OP  WILLIAM 
COLUICBIA 


Mr.  BONE.     Mr.  President 
have  printed  In  the  Append! 
over  the  rmdio  by  WUllAm  8 
Broadcaatlng  System.  Inc. 
Interest  to  the  great  army 
States.    Is  Is  a  very  iDumii^atlns 
afeUtnde  of  the  company  ton  ard 

There  beinc  no  objection 
printed  In  the  Rccoto.  as  follows 

Nearly  wmyoiM  la  Anwriea 


.  laaa,  427. 270  00 


•88. 375. 34«  87 
45.422,004  01 


44,  107,  370  00 


187.»B2.«21   78 
38,404,048  22 


138,  404   048  iJ 

U,311.  liU  00 

n.ooa.  iw.  00 

30 

174.  902   00 

H 

»>()   W\   J  J 

nnel  »nd   p)cpi«nite   re<iiilr'd   in   'hp 

nltru'ea 
nrril  wp|f»rp  of  the  vnllfy.   «nd 


in    the   ntntea    nf    MlMtMip||l     Tpd- 
111  t«kp  UrKe  tunoiiiita  now  thivt  ihn 


NMhvUle.  Ttnn  ,  Atliit\tH.  On, 
n  Al»  ,  which  b«vt'  nuidQ  xw  ptTurtu 
.  cain  nfTurd  nut  to  lAko  powrr  (rum 

jcerna  which    will    take    pow.-r 
c«H>p<'r»tl\e!«,   nh<l   tliei"*   hip   Kruw- 


dir  culty  of  MllniK  the  power  wi;i  not 


Radio  E  road  cast  injc 


OF  KFMARKS 


or 


ER  T.  BONE 

.*»HIN(JT().S 

'  THK  UNITKO  STATKS 


ite 


day  0/  Wednesday.  January  5), 


buoao  :astino 


Columbia  Bnwdcftatint:  System   'o  the  listening  public  M  well  M 

to  ii'.n    itrcKhi  lUiT 

lT»r«'  iir»  d«vs  ^ir  ronfiLsion  and  doubt  nbout  the  patterns  mnny 
think.M  .-.h  mid  tuke,  unil  jkj  I  invi  e  vour  aiieniion  to  what  hna 
Ivpn  lului'Vfd  m  An.  rlcan  br  i.»dca.st:nk;  by  cnliKhteued  cora- 
j«(,'iv>'  pri  lUi'  pt\tf'ipM*«'  I  h««lipve  it  is  the  Judrfmeni  of  moat 
lliounl'.'lul  pi-oplr  thai  in  no  hUut  country  and  under  no  othir 
pKui  jI  optrutian  in  the  en'ir.'  world  hiui  tlus  nev.  menna  cf  rnajw* 
i'inunun..M(ii  n  bt-.  n  u-vd  itn  pffeciively  for  tho  enteriftlnniont, 
the  iiih'i  mntliiiv  luul   Ihi'  edin-nlion  (f  a   whole   peopip 

In  I«r>-  if  mi.-i  mill!  ttuTi'  hixi  been  an  ii.crtrtaint?  rtcRreft 
of  cxiuiiln.iU  11  lit  M\r  ■Aiiulp  p!ulaf.ophy  of  the  prpite  .t  «ystem  nf 
hr'vuicii'' ii.n  IM  Aiii'-i  -  !i  luui  \\i('\r  httvt)  bfcn  a  ^To\^,^n«  nunilwr 
of  ptuixmal'  'hii!  vv  '\i  d  !o  my  niinil,  cripple  our  opertttiuna  in  oap 
Vku'.   iiiiil   .inoi-i>i>r 

The  ImuulKfi.T-i  ■  nrn.MlM-.  me  at  ftUill  for  havlnK  fulled  to 
pn«.k^',e  UMie  k{eM.'ru;:\  ii;  pui'Ur  i :  i'«iMi,-,»iiin  nlxHit  the  \i»i'  of  llveir 
medium      We     ■* »    it  :  >•  l;><iiMi<'i    ti-  ti'll  him  more  nrvnklv   .ind 

fully  nlK)u'   hrondi  a.tinn    »o  ihiU  hr  may  be  In  hotter  ponllion  to 


fcnu    h.n  ovMi 
lime   to    !Une 


8    PAUnr    PKESIDKNT  OP  THl 
SYSTEM.  INC. 


la  tnter«8tad  tn  tiroadcastliig      For 
annual  rtport  u  prwtdent  of  ih» 


I  ask  unanimous  con.vnt  to 

ic  of  the  RicdiD  a  recent  address 

Palcy,  president  of  the  Columbia 

I  think  the  address  wUl  be  of 

of  radk)  listeners  In  the  United 

address,  and  explains  the 

the  radio  problem. 

the  addres.s  was  ordered  to  be 
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»I(1p    nf    entcrtiUn- 
dlKt'a^•li,)n,  in  edmti- 


\M'  ,r  ■•   1,    '    ]i.    ;.    !       we  n.i'.e  prcf^leil  by  ciltlciiun,  i»nd 

■i.'iiiu,'    I'i  pi'!,'    iiv    It       f    ;•   I  )\\\    whrn  one   rrri--   ir 
I'  III'.'    'a1.,i'    I.I-  Huiinl'.  ir>    1   f.i\ilt,   pti!pi).»e»   hi'ine   up- 

would  weuken  the  'a  hole 

".III.'      I  inr   iTJ.it    1.1   furre   eveiybudy    to    heur 

;ui'  ma!  iHun.ii  li'.U  inruiuli 

to    hiM   own    dednltion    if 

k(M,  1(1      '  liii'     '1;'"    bri  mill'. I 
VV  he!  lii'l       \'    '.1      a:  r      ,i 

n»i  ' .'     1",  vl -i-''-n'.»i    Ui.i; 

t;i'ii  I"  it\  mi  ihe  f  in  nt,'"  \>  u  the  liitfuer  Hie  wfTeciPd  bv  e^eiy 
pi-p..,il  1  '1;.'  k.iiii  1  tiivc  ;ir.i  dr  >ii  iix'ii  Ouf  Aiui'i'ienn  xstein 
i(  hi  c  .1  ii  ,(  !  II;  :  I  Ml.  11  lM«i  'h'imi  ili'vriiipinn  u»  It  Htinnger  unci 
liti    iijiei    iiml  wf   dim   ii.i.\       H<"liuj)pil  in  the   hiune  of   rrfoiin.   It 

COUIll     I'l'l  ■    Itli'     A     f   ,1      ilil'rM'Ill      !  I,;il>' 

■rhf«  hfuMdi  l^•llh><    miiUK  i\    ■.hiuild   unjle   on   a  rtef\iMip    prourmn 

of  «<M\;  r  it  pnif  I"'.  ii;.i  ,'f  pr<nrrii.iii  (hire  It  lu»i  wurh  n  pro- 
unim  t  hr  iiilui!i\  A .  ii  :u  i\'  ii.i>k  ivil  pill  t  u  al  part  len  lUul  ,ill  pulilii - 
■  piM  eil  iiiii,  ,iml  .v<Mr,rii  •><  hrip  makr  ilnvl  pioKrmn  enecMvr  The 
newh  (iiKitni/pd  NuMinrtl  A»u>o<utioii  of  lliot»deiu«ieri»,  denlnned  now 
ti,   lie    Mu,,    1  i-pi!  1  irntat  ivp   nf   uU    fUunenta   In    Ihe    indUKtiy,    mny 

Wi',1       111        M\r      U,-.' I  Uturn!       1^1       lliriUlplI    lUUH      WhiU,      1       llUVP      JUi«l 

I'lopo'ieil 

!.4  I  nie  now  with  iiPiUlv  It)  veiirn  nf  very  nrllve  life  in  broodoii.Ht - 
ln«  Unind  ine  nive  inv  view*  on  iome  of  the  Ihlnai  m  broiKlcnat- 
UiM  iibuui  wliii'li  it  "''rim  n  tmi  iliere  Iuim  been  oonfuaed  tltinKlng. 
As  V'lU  prohiililv  nil  kin  'A  Mu-tr  i:<  Ii  I'edetal  ('omniiinicutloun  Act. 
Ilint  Ni-»  tieiucw  .1  FViUthI  t'ommunie-.tiion*  (Vnumiwrlon  Thut 
Conitiil'tMlin  m  turn  ii  empnwerpd  to  lle«n«e  u«  to  broadcaat  "In 
the  publie  inieri««t  i  onveiui'iiee  und  tucpmity  T)V'  propoaula 
Willi  u  1  (U-l  Aani  'ii  iliiiui*'^  m  n  witieiul  wnv  ft;  e  of  lhi».e  ijpea 
wtiiili  in  tlHur  tliiiil  iiiid  inivi-nhlr  cfTeet.  wovilrt  mi\Ke  the  Con* 
RiiHN  HI  th«  ('iitMn>;'<iii'n  In  meniii  nf  iivore  and  more  rpKUlfttion, 
thf  rial  determ  uit     f   what   vmi  '.liaU   henr  on  tlie  nlr 

I   h;r,"   u:v  ..',«   1).;, ....,!    tiiwi.    m\   «rii«|l)ie   thinKlUK   about   hnrnd- 

1<|,    'aIi'iIi;      fh.it    Fi'der.U    re«ulntlon 
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I  iefi'i  In  the  fact  lliiit  lh« 
,i«i  impiiiKP  upon  each  nther, 
•n  prevent  interfpnnre    wliith 

To  prevent   thla  interference. 


lirimr    cut    nf    >|     ^   ;.,;  Ir     l   J  , '.  «,  ;i  ,i,     :    .1  I 
«.  .1  '.'I'    letlKt  Ii!.    i'\  .[■     'A  V  ;    ;;      \  ■      liji  nil 

i\i.t\  Mil  rrfrrr  '!.<-•,   1,1,1  '     I  r  p,   ;i   iit 

wr  tild   npnll   tl  e   lUleiier  ■•   rtx-epUnn 

the  numb«'r  nf  .it.uti<  mm  *!ihi!i  the  bnmfU  .-xst  bund  had  to  be  limited 

Were  It  n(it  for  ihi-.  ne<  eM^.»^v  limitation  uf  «;.iHon«,  there  wovild 

be   no   !u  rr   ri'ii'i  i:    r  ,r   ,\   Ki'dmil   i-ommlHtion   to   regulate   broi\d- 

caatliiK  than  there  \n  for   itir  to  reKulnte  newspaper*  or  magar.lnea  or 

clothUu'  stoii'.s  iir  inuriuf  letuii-ri  of  hardware 

Broud  -aalinK  nf  d.urse  -.hnuld  l.e  nuhjtvt  to  nil  le(jlalBtlon  and 
reKulnllnn  ^n-.trnuik.:  ^UM.ru*^  in  Kein'ral  Tliere  are  Ihwh  ngalnat 
Indeeeney  fr:\U(luli  nt  iiiUei'ihinrf  and  the  like  but  If  aome  new 
Invention  tmuir  tin-  nun;h«;r  f  riuitunU  prnctlcallv  unlimited  to- 
morrow there  »  vdil  be  no  med  for  any  speeial  lenlalatlon  or  af>eclal 
retrulation  Tiwx  \n  trvie  !j«»<  nuw*  thin  la  whiit  would  happen.  Yau 
Would  have  all  kind'*  of  networkii  and  all  kind*  of  Htntlona.  Juat  aa 
today  you  have  nil  kuuU  nf  n.w».p«i)«Tii  and  all  klndu  of  rnftuiw.inea, 

So  I  repewt  th.it  i«U  ^t" 'hil  reKuliition  of  broadcaatlng  should 
atari  fn  ni  the  primlM«  that  broadriu.tln«  la  regulatiKl  at  all  only 
boeauNC  there  cannot  be  an  anllmited  number  of  broRdcaatera.  If 
thla  la  true  It  foKowa  that  rt'vulat.on  ahould  be  limited  to  the 
bare  necesMticH  .  r  'hv  ra.sf  and  slmuUl  never  go  beyond  that. 

By  the  bare  neceaKlfiea  of  the  eaae  I  me«n  that  since  regulation 
arwe  uut  of  the  faci.  that  facilities  are  limited,  reiiulfttlon  ahould 
be  devoted  principally  ir  making  mire  that  facUltleM  are  used  fairly 
and  nonpartiHar.ly  If  this  i.s  d  ne.  l!-.e  rianper  of  monopoly  either 
through  too  great  e<  ntmi  of  ffteilitles  by  one  group  or  because 
broadca-sters  them.«*lvw  happen  at  some  time  to  lean  ali  In  the  same 
directicn,  will  net  cxi"  I, .iter  I  sl-.all  irv  to  show  you  that  under 
our  competitive  private  n\^tem  program  re^i  iatlon  Is  unnecessary. 
But  first  I  want  to  develop  my  own  conception  of  what  I  hava 
descrlljed  a.<s  the  bare  necotsity  of  reK'iilutiOn 

The  air  ha.s  become  one  of  our  greatwit  mediums  of  public  In- 
formation and  d;.s(.u.^>.  n  .Suhiect  to  the  limitations  of  program 
balance,  it  must  remain  so.  Since  this  is  true  and  since  broad- 
ca.sting.  thcref  re  is  bound  to  tiave  an  important  effect  en  public 
opinion,  the  Columbia  network  has  piedptxl  Itself  not  only  to 
freedom  of  the  air  but  to  nonpartlsauabip  and  falrneu  ot  the  air. 
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By  freedom  of  the  air  we  moan  the  right  of  any  sp«ak«r  to  eapr«« 
his  views,  subject  only  to  general  lawa  and  the  lawi  of  libel  and 
slander,  the  rtUe  that  he  may  not  seek  to  provoke  racial  or  rellgloua 
hatred,  and  the  ordinary  limitations  of  good  t.«v»te  and  the  decorum 
appropriate  to  the  homes  of  the  Nation. 

By  nonpartlaandhip  we  mc>an  Uiat  broadcajtlng  as  an  instrument 
of  American  dcmcKracy  must  forever  be  wholly,  honestly,  and 
miUtuntly  nonpartisan.  This  is  true  not  only  in  polltlos  but  In  the 
w  hole  realm  of  arguable  social  Ideos. 

To  put  It  another  way,  we  must  never  have  an  editorial  page. 
we  must  n»vur  s«tik  to  maintain  views  of  oiu-  own,  on  any  public 
question  cxcrpt  broadcaating  llaelf.  Moreover,  we  must  never  try 
to  further  either  side  of  any  debatable  auostlon,  regardless  of  our 
own  private  und  pen»onal  sympathies.  But.  of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  brua4oaster  as  an  Individual  umy  not  on  occaalon 
exprea*  hla  own  views  on  a  controversial  losue  like  any  other 
citliwn,  govurned  by  the  principle  of  fairnoss,  which  I  mentluucd  a 
lunnuni  ago,  and  which  I  am  about  to  deflno. 

By  fairness  we  mean  that  no  discussion  must  ever  be  one-aided 
so  long  as  any  qualltted  armkesman  wants  to  taiie  the  other  side. 
The  j>arty  In  power  must  never  dominate  the  air,  No  majority  must 
ever  munopulir4.  Minorllles  must  always  haw  fulr  opportunities  to 
expreiM  tlienuteUes 

These  are  doctrines  to  which  we  believe  all  br«^adca«te^B  well  may 
avibaerlbe  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  amiss  lor  the  Commission, 
If  It  has  the  power,  or  the  Congreaa,  if  the  Commission  dUM  not 
hsve  the  |>ower.  to  make  adherence  to  tiioae  principles  a  prerequisite 
of  having  and  holding  a  broadcasting  license. 

In  advancing  this  thesis  of  freedom  of  tlu»  air.  nonpartUaiMhlp 
of  (he  air.  and  fsirnssii  of  the  air,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
these  things  tn  prsctlce  are  dlAcult  of  determination. 

I  have  said  that  I  think  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  regulation 
I  have  explained  why  I  believe  that  simple  rules  of  fair  practice 
would  Justify  that  such  reffulatlon  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  1  ask 
you  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  public  itself  has  always  the  most 
■Wirt  and  potent  meatu  of  regulating  broadcasting  so  long  as  the 
Industry  is  competitive  and  so  long  as  each  individual  listener  has 
strength  enough  to  snap  a  switch  or  twist  a  dial.  If  brt>adcasting 
In  America  Improves  as  steadily  for  another  10  years  as  It  lias  during 
the  psat  10  under  the  stimulus  of  private  competition  and  tlie 
growing  realisation  on  the  part  of  the  broadcaster  of  his  public 
roaponaibility  and  hla  public  opportunity,  the  authorities  will  in 
the  end  find  deep  satisfaction  In  having  furthered  another  American 
triumph  along  traditionally  democratic  lines. 

The  next  thing  I  believe  is  that  there  should  be  consistent  public 
efTnrt  tn  strengthen  and  encourage  network  broadcasting.  The 
miracle  of  radio  lies  In  networks.  That  will  always  be  true  unless 
you  can  achieve  n  geographically  even  distribution  of  talent  and  can 
arrnn^je  that  every  great  event-  -every  human  drama  throughout  the 
world  -^an  he  played  slmultaneotialy  in  every  man's  back  yard. 
The  greatost  unefulneas  of  radio  lies  in  Its  ability  to  bring  to  all  the 
Nation  the  best  entertainment,  the  moet  authoritative  dlsooturss 
and  dlscuaainn,  the  swiftest  I>rat-hand  participation  In  the  drama 
of  the  world,  and  to  do  those  thing*  you  mtut  have  networks  In 
ssying  this  I  do  not  In  sny  sense  decry  the  local  station  and  the 
uaefuineaa  with  which  It  can  serve  Its  community  Both  local 
stations  and  networks  have  contributed  to  the  fact  that  82  percent 
of  the  homes  In  America  hsve  radio  receivers — a  larger  percentage 
than  In  any  other  country.  Though  It  Is  true  that  stations  with 
network  service  are  listened  to  by  vastly  more  people  than  those 
without  It,  we  should  not  forget  that  even  the  smallest  local 
sutlons  very  generally  Qud  strtking  opportunities  of  service  in  their 
own  areas. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  Just  decided  upon 
a  full  investigation  of  network  broadcasting  and  the  relauonshlp 
of  stations  to  networks.  Because  there  has  been  so  much  talk  of 
monopoly.  I  am  glad  they  are  at>out  to  get  the  facU,  because  I 
believe  the  facts  will  show  that  broadcMtlng  would  suffer  very 
quickly  if  network  operations  were  limited  or  hampered  There 
U  no  other  way  for  the  public  to  get  the  kind  of  radio  broadcasting 
that  dominatee  in  America  today.  It  is  not  phyalcallv  poasibie  and 
It  u  not  feasible  from  a  dollars  and  cenu  point  of  view.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  can  imsfflne  no  more  intense  competitive  spirit 
than  that  which  today  drives  the  three  seu  of  owner*  and  manage- 
ment groups  who  operate  the  fotur  existing  Nation-wide  networks. 
Those  who  regard  a  local  sutlon  as  the  primary  purpose  of  broad- 
casting and  cry  monopoly  beosuas  psrt  of  the  time  of  the  local 
sutlon  is  used  In  glvlnc  network  service  and  because  network 
programs  have  the  right  at  way  are  taking  a  narrow  local  view. 
In  my  opinion,  of  the  rssl  contribution  that  network  broadcasting 
mskes  to  the  public.  There  are  a  great  many  local  stations  not 
connected  with  any  network,  and  no  network  even  begins  to  use 
all  the  time  of  the  sUtions  affiliated  with  it  or  ever  intends  to. 

I  turn  now  to  a  question  frequently  raised  and  thus  far  never 
settled.  How  many  broadcasting  sUtlons  should  a  network  be 
allowed  to  own?  Confusion  on  this  point  arises.  I  believe,  from 
fear  that  we  might  use  facilities  for  propaganda  purposes.  I  have 
airetidy  told  you  that  we  shall  not.  I  have  gone  furtlier  and  said 
that  I  believe  no  broadcaster  should  be  allowed  to,  even  If  he 
wanted  to.  So  even  If  you  are  one  of  those  who  see  a  danger  In  a 
chain  of  newspapers.  I  believe  you  cannot  logically  draw  the 
parallel.  I  do  know  that  you  will  not  find  local  station  standards 
higher  than  network  standards.  I  do  know  that  a  network  like 
Columbia,  which  first  brcxight  competition  Into  the  field  and 
Which  Is  today  the  largest  single  network  In  the  world,  shotild 
slways  have  adequate  couniry-wide  facilities  so  that  lu  programs 
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nt«..TiJ*i!J  ^  ^^""^  '"  *"  P*^  o*  ^*  country.    And  further   ws 
m^  ^.^^^^  .?"^  ^^*  networks  operat^n*  to  a  degrS  tiS 
^^nm^f.f^'^''''  *"'*  r*«P<»tlble  and  economically  «und 
tKl2."?JJi    *''  ^*^*  P**"*"*  ^»'"*  »•  »  network  of  114  stations.    Of 

2rTv  enS?^'  ?:?»  ^^'^  *  '"**  '*~*  ^  A"  '^*  ^^h*™  have^lun- 
tariiy  ent«red   into  contracts  with   us     If   those  of   vou   who  mL 

tS?  in  u^hleh 'X'*';^  '^^  "'^  '^""'*  '"  sny  cThe  few  coS^uSn 
)i?rJ  .,^^^  r  '^'^  *"*"  "tiitions,  I  ihliik  you  will  Hod  thatwe  are 
more  than  welcome  in  the  community.  &>  I  think  our  own  odw! 
stmg  and   economic   problems  should   govern   our   acnu^riuon*^^ 

pubiriXifiVSifr,  '^"T  °°L^  i'  'ai-i  -'^pSn'ihaTthi 

There  is  also  a  question  as  to  the  price  thst  ahould  b«.  Mid  tnr 
aution.  Some  have  argued  that  the  VSSraf  SnmunuiuoS 
Commiasion  should  try  to  retjulate  such  pric^  iXi?,«  th^ 
Comn>la.ion  itaelf  is  perpU^ed  on  this  point  liTh  i  S  law  .nj 
as  to  duty     Certainly  there  is  no  clear  mandate  in  the  law     Thl 

th^  n;bhr.n?r  ?""">'-'«"  ^"'^  '■«>•'"«  that  iJSsee.  o^*rate  m 
the  public  interest,  couvcnirncc.  and  necessity,  but  Is  sileiu  on  the 

S^'t  imr^nt."?''  T"-'-     N"'ur*"y  •  decision  on  this  IS  nt  u  oJ 

wurdie  Se^hl't  It  *,n\S^tl'f  "•".  *  '^"'*'  "^"^  ^»»*  (Amission 
will  aeeide  that  It  will  not  try  to  set  up  any  rrgulallons  stivernlna 

he  price  at  which  a  radio  station  shoiild  t4  sold      Ihe  lliTth^l 

the   ordinary    rules    „f    buaUieaa    tranaactlons    should    govirn    Im- 

pre«ies  me  as  the  soundest  public  policy.     We  have  ourselveT  bM^n 

cntK  .,ed  because  we  paid  a%ery  li:rge  'sum  for  a  r»d"u  stsuoS^n 

Los  Angelas     The  facts  are  that  we  needed   better  facilities  out 

mill  Z^Z't^^Z'^K  '"t'Tk!";**"'  *"*•  "^^  '^''*^'  St  ti?i« 
?,„.t.!?H  w"i**  '"^'^'•l*-  I  ihlnk  we  oould  have  be^i  more  Justly 
crtuclr*d  had  we  refused  to  spend  th*  money  to  bettsr  th*  network 
Bu^",«?.iM  k"**:  "*"  P*"l»«l»  from  the  newspaper*  Wm»  ftho 
public  tolerate  having  some  public  agency  nx  the  price  at  which 
newspajms  could  be  .old  with  th*  purpose  of  kiipmi  that  orS 
down?  Would  It  be  sound  lo  say  to  s  n^TpaTier  p^prlS  •  i^ 
all  the  money  you  can  while  you  are  at  it,  but  no  matter  hSJ 
pnjsperous  a  pro{M>rty  you  build  up,  neither  you  nor  your  eet«ts 
may  ever  sell  it  lo  advantage  ?  I  do  not  think  so  I  think  vol 
would  interpt>.e  too  much  human  UmpUtion  to  milk  that  Drooertv 

".."J'""^.  ;1"V  '^^  ""'  '^"•"*  "ny  kind  Of  regulatTon  Sr  Kii!^ 
latlon  could  be  sharn  enough  and  shrewd  enough  to  prvvent  such 
milking  1  believe  th*  same  la  true  of  radio  stations  ho  lonM  s^ 
buyer  and  seller  know  the  terms  of  the  license.  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
a  matter  of  public  concern  what  Jones  wants  to  pay  for  Brown-a 
station,  any  more  than  It  is  u  matter  of  public  oonoern  what  Joasa 
wsnu  to  pay  feu-  Drowns  grt)c*ry  store.  And  I  believe  It  U  much 
more  important  for  Uadio  Brown  to  want  to  build  up  a  valuaUa 
proi)eny,  endowed  with  public  trust  and  confidence  and  popular 
esteem,  than  It  Is  for  Qrocsry  Store  Brown  In  thinking  about  this 
we  must  remember  that  the  public  {)ays  nothing  for  radio  servloa. 
snd  therefore  it  is  unaffected  by  the  values  established  for  radio 

T7»ere  Is  one  more  vital  nspeot  of  broadcasting  thst  I  want  to 

discuss 

As  you  probably  Know,  broadcaster*  operats  under  a  lleenslnf 
system  -m  licenee  of  only  8  months'  duration  Bvery  8  months 
renewal  applications  are  acted  upon.  Broadcasting  is  a  crsstlvs 
business,  and  In  many  of  lu  aspecu  more  an  art  than  a  business. 
It  Is  as  unfair  and  as  unwise  to  license  It  in  thu  way  as  It  would 
be  U)  give  men  short-term  licenses  to  publish  newspaper*,  to 
write  book*  or  play*,  or  to  make  motion  pictures,  I  feet  quits 
sure  that  nobody  really  wants  to  keep  broadcasting  In  a  position 
where  it  might  some  day  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  plesslng 
those  In  power  m  order  to  continue  to  exist  1  do  not  think  It  Is 
wise  for  the  American  people  to  allow  the  whole  broadcasting 
structure  to  continue  to  rest  on  such  a  weak  foundation. 

I  know  that  licenses  running  over  a  period  of  years  wotild  be  in 
the  Interest  of  broodcastlng;  1  very  earnestly  believe  that  such 
long-term  licenses  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  public,  I  have 
already  stat«d  thst  I  think  a  broadcaster  should  have  to  agres 
to  freedom  of  the  air,  fslrness  of  the  air.  and  nonpartlsanshlp  of 
the  sir,  as  a  condition  to  getting  a  license  at  all.  Bo  1  say.  give 
him  a  license  over  a  term  of  year*.  That  license  requires  that  hs 
operate  In  the  public  convenience.  Interest,  and  necessity  If  after 
a  full  and  open  trial  it  is  proved  that  he  has  not  so  opersted.  Uks 
the  license  away  from  him.  Thl*  asems  to  ma  a  aUble.  senslbls, 
equitable  plan  of  operation  that  harmonlMs  with  our  whole  gen- 
eral way  of  administering  a/Talr*  of  this  country.  I  propose  this 
now  because  1  believe  In  such  a  plan  wotild  lis  ample  public  pro- 
tection and  St  the  same  time  It  would  put  an  end  to  the  orssent 
senss  of  instability  that  U  bad  for  all  eonoemed. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  even  the  hlghllghu  of  a  yssr'a  work 
which  involved  more  than  18,000  Ooltunbta  Network  broadcaeu 
covering  virtually  every  phase  of  our  national  interests— enter- 
Ulnment.  both  populsr  and  elaaslcal;  news  and  Information- 
sports  and  education:  religion;  and  a  host  of  otheis.  The  plan- 
ning, the  thinking,  and  the  hard  work  of  a  small  army  of  people 
went  into  the  creative  advances,  the  technical  ImprovemenU.  and 
the  widened  spheres  of  entertalnnaent  which  we  achieved  during 
the  year.  We  have  in  preparation  s  complete  analysis  of  wliat 
we  have  been  doing  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  It  to  any 
listeners  who  would  like  to  have  It. 

I  have  devoted  my  entire  annual  report  to  discussing  some  of 
the  public  phases  of  broadcasting  because  It  seems  Important  that 
they  should  be  discussed  at  this  time,  and  I  have  made  this  report 
to  you.  the  radio  audience,  because,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  these 
public  phases  of  broadcasting  do  not  concern  brosdcosters  alons. 
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Mneiica'fe   freat   K^ary   to   fn*«do*n 
waembJy      None  of  thew  has  beer 
tslned  Idly      Today  I   beiteve  It 
d    broadcastlns    takes    Its    place 
Tiat    IS    wby    I    Ibink    Amerlcaoi 
Interested. 


erf   tbe   preas,   of    speech,    at 

achieved  accidentally  or  mato- 

falrty  be  aald  that  freedom 

in    importance    alongside   them 

generally    should    be    actively 


n«y 


Apwi.  &.  1038. 


Taxation  of  Present  T^x-Exempt  Securities 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELBERT 

OF  in  AH 

TS  THE  SENATE  OF  TIHE 


Thttr9dtty.  April  14  (legislative  di» 

193i 


LBTTDt   FROM  A  PORMgR   MEMBER   OF  THE   HOUSE  OF 
RI3»RE3EH  TATTVES 


U« 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUh.    M4 
crmsent  to  have  Inserted  in 
BOiiai.  RccotD  a  letter  written 
01   the  House  of  Representatt^ 
eiose  the  letter  is  timely  and 
I&rly  in  view  of  the  message 
Presklent  of  the  United  States 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Rxcoas.  as  follows 


Washirn  ion 


te- 
al 

I 

b 

S( 

■>- 
tl 
b 

er 


thf 


tjLxes 


Senaor 


in.  KLBsar  Tmoscas. 

United  States  Senate. 
Mr  Okas  BBfAToa  Thomas:  Jub'; 
!iat  you  are  trying  to  do  to 
mds  pay  their  }U8t  share  of 
e  quite  right  and  deserve 
As  the  author  of  the  sixteenth 
know  what  It  says  and  what  It 
ive   power  to  lay   and   collect 
urce  derived  "     In   the   wording 
utotance  of  United  States 
ve  Cordell  Hull      No  one   in 
f .  and  no  source  of  Income  ww 
>urts  to  the  contrary 
nlted   States   Supreme   Court.    a| 
id  hold 

As  I  ti^re  It  out.  at  least  30 
on.  snd  It  is  a  great  Injustice  to 
ipe   you   win   out.   and   you  ce 
tnts  to  be  fair.  just,  and  equltatfl 
With  all  good  wishes  for  your 
ever, 

Very  sincerely  your  friend 


Co  igrpss 


notwlthsti  nding 


Washingtoi  Airport 


EXTENSION  (>F  REMARKS 
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WnxiAJs  3.  Palmy.  Preamicnt. 


D.  THOMAS 


UNITED  STATES 
of  Wednesday,  January  5), 


President.  I  ask  unanimous 

Appendix  of  the  Comcrks- 

to  me  by  a  former  Member 

I  make  this  request  be- 

of  universal  interest,  particu- 

we  received  today  from  the 


the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 


Krw  To«K,  i4prtl  11.  1938. 


make 


D.  C 

a  line  to  congratulate  you  on 
the   owners   of   tai-€xempt 
Federal   Income  tax — and   you 


commendation 


amendnient  to  the  Constltutlm 
means,  via:   "The  Congress  shall 
on   Incomes   from  whatever 
of   this   amendment    I   had   the 
Ellhu   Root   and   Representa- 
mlsunderstood   t'ne  mean- 
exempted,  any  decisions  of  the 
I  am  satisfied   that   the 
constituted   now,    will   so   rule 


percent  of  Incomes  now  escape  taxa- 

the  other  Income-tax  payers      I 

rt|alnly   should   do   so    If   Cfcngress 

e. 
hH^th  and  happiness,  believe  me. 


Wm.  8UI.ZZX. 


- 


HON.  ERNES"  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

'in  the  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  AprU  14  ilegitlative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5) , 


19:  S 


BJITOBIAL8  nr  THX  WA8HDK31  ON  POST  AND  KVXNIMa  STAR. 

AMUL  IP,  lS»3a 


Mr.  GIBSON.    Mr.  Presideni 
IttiFe  printed  in  the  Rkxws  twjo 


,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
editorials,  one  appearing  in 


the  Washington  Post.  April  12.  1938.  and  the  other  In  the 
Evening  Star,  April  12.  1938,  dealing  ^ith  the  question  of  a 
local  airport. 

Th'^r<^  being  no  objoctinn.  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  a.s  f(<nows: 

[From  the  V^'a.^hlngton  Post,  April   12.  19381 

NET'.V     H   .PE    rOR    AN    AIKPOBT 

Twelve-vear-old  hopes  f'^r  action  on  the  EMstrict  airport  problem 
r^vivf  with  a  '.-'ttpr  addres.vd  by  Prpsident  Roosevelt  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Ml!itar>-  .\.*T:jlrs  Co:nm!ttees  He  suggests  that  Military 
Road  be  closed  tpmp<irHrily  to  rPduce  the  hazards  of  the  prp.sent 
Washlng«on-Hoover  larding  fi-^ld  This  l.s  an  altogether  sensible 
propoffal  and  one.  In  fact,  which  Congress  has  already  approved. 

The  President  goes  on  to  declare  his  conviction  that  the  Wash- 
Ington-HoovtT  fl'-ld  ran  never  be  made  entirely  safe  Again  he 
will  be  sus'an^.eU  by  virtually  overy  person  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem He  rec  immends.  Hccordingly  that  Gamp  Springs  In  lower 
Maryland  be  developed  as  a  permanent  airport  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  protested  this  proposal  because  of  interference  with 
Its  radio  station  at  nearby  Cheltenham  Presumably  the  Presi- 
dent has  assuranc-'-s  that  these  objection.^  can  be  overcome.  Even 
so.  there  remains  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  at  least  one  com- 
mercial air  line  to  the  6-mlle  trip  from  downtown  Washington  to 
Camp  Springs. 

This  last  criticism  at  least  can  be  overcome,  as  the  President 
points  out.  by  developing  a  second  Capital  airport  at  Gravelly 
Point.  Washington  he  notes  fairly,  probably  can  well  use  two 
landing  Qelds  as  military  and  commercial  aviation  continue  to 
grow  In  Importance. 

His  eeximate.  however,  that  Gravelly  Point  would  need  5  years 
for  development  as  as^alnst  a  year  and  a  half  lor  Camp  Springs 
seems  exaggerated  A  mere  acceleration  of  the  Army's  Potomac 
dredgmg  project  could  finish  the  necissary  pumping  at  Gravelly 
Point  within  a  relatively  short  pjerlod  Camp  Springs,  in  contrast, 
will  need  a  special  appropriation  and  long  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings before  work  can  begin,  since  the  Government's  options 
on  the  site  expired  many  months  ago. 

One  point  seems  certain  If  Gravelly  Point  Is  finally  to  become 
a  model  airport,  work  will  have  to  st(  p  en  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads'  plant  now  rising  on  the  ridge  behind  It.  Bureau  of  Air 
Commerce  experts,  (imong  others  have  testified  that  the  new 
buildings  will  create  an  air  hazard  This  being  the  case,  the 
President  can  best  further  his  con-structive  suggestions  by  effect- 
mg  an  immediate  tran.sfer  of  the  projected  road-testing  station. 


[From  the  Wa^hlr.gt-^n  Evening  S*ar,  April  12.  1938.1 

HEi-r    FROM    THE    PiLESIOENT 

Washington  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to  President  Roosevelt  for 
his  request  to  Congress  for  action  this  session  on  the  long-pending 
local   airport   matter 

The  President,  approarhint:  the  problem  from  a  realistic  view- 
point of  the  dltSculties  Ir.voived,  did  not  content  himself  with  a 
mere  request  for  action  He  laid  down  a  .specific  plan  upon  which 
there  should  be  a  general  ataeement  cf  opinion. 

The  stumbling  block  In  the  wny  of  local  airport  legislation 
since  1936.  when  the  first  bill  was  Introduced  authorizing  develop- 
ment of  the  Gravelly  Point  .>^ite  always  has  been  the  question 
of  the  best  location  The  Pre<iident  recognizing  that  there  Is  no 
one  site  meeting  all  requirements  for  the  Ideal  airport  available 
In  this  vicinity  advocated  two  sites  one  close  to  the  downtown 
section,  usable  practicallv  all  of  the  time,  the  other  farther  out 
for  bad  weather  operations 

Of  the  two  It  would  appear  obvious  that  the  clope-in  site  la 
the  more  Important  from  the  standpioint  of  air  transport  needs 
and  should  be  developed  first  or  should  be  selected  if  Congress 
decides  upon  only  one  of  the  two  sites.  This  close-in  site,  of 
course,  is  that  at  Gravelly  Point  It  has  been  approved,  virtually 
without  exception,  by  locsU  aeronautical  and  civic  organizations. 
Of  all  the  48  or  more  sites  suggested  through  the  years  for  a 
local  airport.  Gravelly  Point  always  has  been  the  preponderant 
favorite.  Obviously  there  must  be  good  reasons  for  such  long- 
continued  support  The  facts,  according  to  testimony  given 
at  many  congressional  hearings  are  that  Gravelly  Point  meets  a 
majority  of  all  the  requirements  for  an  adequate  atr-transport 
terminal  for  Washington  Camp  Springs  Plte  Is  superior  In  two 
respects — It  is  larger  and  It  is  on  higher  ground  These  are  largely 
offset  by  Its  greater  distance  from  the  city — a  factor  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  users  of  air  transportation 

Congress  should  accede  to  the  President's  request  for  Immediate 
action  on  this  Important  matter  The  need  for  an  adequate,  safe 
airport  for  the  National  Capital  Is  not  merely  a  local  need  Loca- 
tion of  a  model  terminal  here  should  be  a  matter  of  national 
pride.  It  Is  fitting  that  the  President  should  Interest  hlm.«ielf  In 
this  pjToblem  and  not  only  Washington  but  the  Nation  should  be 
grateful  for  this  Interest  and  the  practical  method  of  Its  expre*- 
■lon. 
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The  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional 

Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5). 

1938 


EDITORLAL    IN    THE    PORTLAND    OREGON! AN,    APRIL    7,    1938 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  the  Portland 
Oregonlan  is  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  on  the  Pacific 
coajst.  It  Is  and  has  been  conservative  and  Republican  in 
its  policy.  Because  of  this  background,  the  editorial  printed 
in  that  newspaper  on  April  7  on  the  National  Committee  to 
Uphold  Constitutional  Government  is  of  particular  interest. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MISCTHDED   EITOBT 

The  so-called  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment has  done  and  Is  doing  vast  harm  to  the  movement  to 
prevent  passage  of  the  reorganization  bill  In  its  present  mischie- 
vous form.  Through  high -pressure  propaganda  methods,  directed 
first  at  Senators  and  now  against  Representatives,  it  Is  hurting  the 
cau.se  it  seeks  to  help. 

The  voluntary  sending  of  telegrams  and  letters  of  protest  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  by  Individuals  or  groups  who  sin- 
cerely fear  the  effects  of  the  proposed  legislation  upon  constitu- 
tional government  Is  one  thing.  That  kind  of  effort  is  legitimate 
and  right.  But  the  organizing  of  a  mass  campaign  directed  by  a 
highly  paid  secretary  to  flood  Congress  with  thousands  of  telegrams 
prepaid  by  the  organizers  bears  an  aspect  that  is  repugnant  to 
fair-minded  people.  There  is  altogether  too  much  of  a  show  about 
It  of  attempted  coercion  and  of  vast  expenditures  of  money  by 
sources  not  In  the  open.  Even  If  disclosures  regarding  this  cam- 
paign do  not  actually  cause  passage  of  the  bill  there  are  bound  to 
be  later  repercussions  In  lobbying  investigations. 

This  Dr.  Rumely,  who  fronts  for  the  National  Committee  to 
Uphold  Constitutional  Government,  Is  not  much  of  an  asset  to  any 
worthy  public  movement.  He  served  a  Jail  sentence  back  in  the 
war  years  for  having  made  false  statements  to  the  All?n  Property 
Custodian  In  connection  with  his  purchase  of  control  of  the  New 
York  Mall  In  1915  with  money  furnished  by  an  agent  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  Surely  sincere  opposition  to  the  pending  reor- 
ganization bill  could  have  found  a  better  manager  than  he. 


Governmental  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
rhursday.  April  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5), 

1938 


EDITORIAL  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  APRIL  9,  1938 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  was  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday  last  under  the  heading 
'Still  More  Spending." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  9,  1938] 

SmX    MORZ    SPENDIKO 

On  the  question  of  "economy"  versus  "more  spending."  the  Presi- 
dent has  yet  to  announce  a  fln^l  decision.    But  Harry  Hopkins  baa 


implied   a  greatly  extended   spending  program   in   asking.   In   the 

face  of  what  would  be  rising  relief in  any  case,  for  a  Federal 

program  to  put  every  employable  Joblofs  person  on  work  relief. 
And  the  President  is  rei^>orted  to  be  seriously  considering  a  plan 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  would,  in  addition,  raise 
$1,500,000,000  through  the  Issuance  of  bonds,  and  distribute  this 
money  to  local  governments  as  direct,  non-lntercst-bearlng  loans, 
repayable  at  2  percent  a  year  over  u  period  of  60  vears.  Tlie  local 
governments  would  spend  the  money  for  public  worlts  and  improve- 
ments of  various  kinds. 

These  propcsals  are  no  doubt  being  put  forward  sincerely  for  the 
sake  of  economic  recovei7,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  their 
extraordinary  political  advantages.  To  be  able  to  spend  and  confer 
benefits  on  special  groups  without  having  to  raise  corresponding 
taxes  to  pay  for  these  apprsprlatlons  Is  the  politician.s'  paradise. 
The  program  proposed  will  have  the  support  of  thOf«  Federal  politi- 
cians who  like  to  be  in  the  position  to  confer  favors,  and  of  those 
local  officials  who  like  to  receive  them,  and  to  point  out  to  their 
constituents  how  their  State  or  town  is  getting  "something  for 
nothing."  Such  a  fund,  in  addition  to  presenting  the  possibility  of 
conferring  political  favors  at  crucial  points,  has  the  further  political 
merit  that  its  enactment  will  be  easier  because  the  money  is  only  to 
be  "lent"  and  not  given  away.  But  the  local  borrower  would  not 
be  restrained  in  its  demands  by  considerations  of  Interest  cost. 
though  the  loss  to  the  Federal  Government  would  be  a  substantial 
one.  That  Government  would  Itself  have  to  borrow  the  money  and 
pay  interest  on  It:  and  interest  even  at  2';,  percent  over  an  average 
period  of  25  years  would  be  close  to  $1,000  000,000;  all  of  which 
would  be  lost,  even  assum.lng  that  the  program  were  carried  out  as 
planned  But  as  Arthur  Krock  pointed  out  on  this  page  yesterday, 
the  whole  history  and  psychology  of  such  debts  Indicate  that  soon 
or  Jate  they  would  be  canceled.  The  political  advantages  of  larger 
relief  appropriations,  administered  entirely  from  Washington,  are 
now  too  clear  to  need  further  explanation. 

The  economic  advantages  of  the  plan,  however,  are  far  from 
clear.  In  spite  of  the  great  vogue  of  the  Idea,  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  Government  spending  brings  prosperitv.  No  other 
pe.-icetlme  Government  In  tlie  country's  history  has  ever  spent 
remotely  as  much  money  as  the  Roosevelt  administration.  If 
Government  spending  were  a  sure  prescription  for  prosperity,  the 
country  would  now  be  enjoying  such  a  boom  as  it  has  never 
known.  Yet  Great  Britain,  which  has  either  balanced  Its  budget 
or  kept  its  budget  very  close  to  a  balance  since  1929,  Is  in  a  much 
better  Industrial  petition  compared  with  the  predepreaslon  period 
than  we  are.  Canada,  which  was  spending  only  32  percent  more 
in  1937  than  In  1929  while  we  were  spending  150  percent  more. 
has  shown  greater  improvement  In  nearly  every  business  Index 
than  we  have.  We  ourselves,  instead  of  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
1921  depression  by  spending,  not  only  balanced  the  Budget  but 
paid  off  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  debt  that  year — and  had 
a  prompt  and  vigorous  recovery.  Frar^ce,  which  has  had  a  chron- 
ically unbalanced  budget,  has  come  to  an  Increasingly  Intense 
economic  and  political  crisis;  but  all  parties,  right  and  left,  are 
struggling  to  surmount  that  crisis,  not  by  more  spending  but  by 
getting  the  budget  under  control. 

The  apostles  of  spending  Ignore  all  these  Indications  of  actual 
results  becatise  they  have  a  fixed  picture  In  their  mind?  of  a 
Government  outpouring  of  money  that  "fills  the  void"  left  by 
private  capital.  This  crude  mechanical  analogy  persistently  over- 
looks two  facts.  One  is  that  even  the  huge  sum  of  $4,000,000,000 
(if  not  offset  by  higher  taxes)  would  add  less  than  6  percent  to 
the  1937  Income  of  the  American  people.  The  other  Is  this  added 
Goverrunent  spending,  at  the  present  stage,  might  merely  create 
added  uneasiness  in  the  business  community  and  frighten  away 
many  times  its  amount  In  private  spending.  The  real  problem 
of  Government  Is  to  restore  private  coiifldence  to  the  point  wher» 
private  spending  (both  for  consumption  goods  and  for  new  plant 
extensions  that  will  create  more  Jobf )  will  Itself  "take  up  ihM 
slack." 


The  Colorado  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 

1938 


LETTER  TO  THE  ACTTNO   SECRETARY  OP  STATE  AND 

EDITORIALfJ 


Mr.  ASHURST.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Recoeo  a  copy  ol  a  letter  written  bj 
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myself  on   December  S,    193< 
Acting  Secretary  of  St«t«. 
i-ado  River,  and  also  some 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


to  Hon.  R.  Walton  Moore, 
regkrding  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
editorials. 

the  letter  and  editorials  were 
RECORD,  as  foDows: 


Uhtted  Statbs  Skmatx. 

WOM 


Coui 


M«x  CO 


le 


sail 


b" 


propliquity. 
rertote 


excuse 


1  w 


;^*femng    to:    Me    7111216    M 

^cn    R    Waltow  Moou. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Mt    Dkak    Ma.    3K-arTAiiT:    Y 
ulvlslng    thBt    the    diplomatic 
ijtatrs  »nd  the  Republic  of 
he  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Mexico's  contention  that  the 
o  the  lower  Rio  Grande  miut 
•x>  the  Colorado  River 

You  further  advlae.  In  the 
Department    has  not   hitherto 
'^e  Mexican  contention 

Whilst   your  Department  did 
Mexican  contention    you  have 
:lear^y   p«rcelved  that   the 
Grande  Is  not  and  cannot  be 
3f  the  Colorado  River. 

Moreover,    you    have    In    youi 
rights  been  quite  unlmpresaed 
that  the  question  of  the 
would  come  to  a  standst-Ul  un 
the  disposition  of  the  waters  ol 

The  waters  of  the  Rio  Orand|> 
River  are   not   related   by 
raphy.  or  otherwise,   and   a 
eould  not  supply  a  shred  of 
Rio   Grande    aixt    the    waters    ol 
problem  or  in  an  entirety 

Such  of  the  waters  of  the 
to  Mexico  by  the  United  Statee 
by  treaty  nor  by  international  1 
borllness,  although   the  actual 
ultimately  should  and  would 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River 

The  United  States  Is  under 
national  law.  or  otherwise,  to 
mand  the  continuous   flow  lnt< 
the    Colorado   River    if    such 
United  SUtes  for  beneficial   Man 
has  been  the  consistent  posltio^ 
ence  to  American  rivers  flowing 

On  December   12.    1»8.   Hon 
of  the  United  SUtea,  at  the 
Uiterpreted  Mexican  featles 
Mexican   claims   for    Rio   Grande 
no  treaty  or  provision  of 
ITnlted  States  from   utUlslng  t 
long  as  that  water  waa  on 
Oen   374.  et  seq.) 

On  September  1.  1003.  Hon. 
Justice,  wrote  a  report,  at  the 
refcarding  the  protest  of  Mexl^ 
Colorado  River  for  use  In  the 
Valley.  Calif  ,  holding  that  there 
dttaens  using  Colorado  River 
were  located  entirely  within  the 

On  August  20.  1910.  the 
reported  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Arid  Lands  upon  the  provisions 
Iti  increasing  the  productive 
and  held  that  the  use  of  the 
va&  not  a  violation  of  treaty 
Mexico 

Under   date   of   Augxist    17. 
Secretary  of  State,  advised  Hon 
the  Colorado  River  Commission 
dcwn  in  the  report  of  Mr_  Lansl 
m  House  Document  359 

The   latest  declaration  of  our 
American  section  of  the 
States  aad  Mexico,  and  t*  found 
"It  has  always  been  held  that 
own  territories  of  those  reaourc^ 
development  or  for  the  comfort 
portion  of  such  resources  to 
voluntary  act  of  friendship  and 

See   also   the  copious 
Colorado  River,  prepared  by  Mr 
283.  House  Document  359 

Whatever  privileges  Mexico 
«at«x*  of  tb«  Oolorado  River 
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hkngton,  D.  C.  December  S.  1936. 
»tl. 


W^hington.  D   C. 

letter  of   December   1   received 

negotiations    between    the    United 

regarding  the  equitable  use  of 

hive  reached  an  lmpa."*se  because  of 

consideraUon  of  questions  pertaining 

coupled  with  questions  relating 


•  •en 


not  concede  the  propriety  of  the 

n 'verthelesB.  with  unclouded  vision. 

dlstr  butlon    of   the    waters   of   the   Rio 

related  to  the  problem  of  the  waters 


endeavors    to    protect    American 

suggestions  of  Mexican  diplr>mats 

dlepocdtlon  of  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande 

^ss  coupled   with   the   question   of 

the  Colorado  River 

and   the  waters  of  the  Colorado 

topography,   physical    geog- 

excurslon   of   the   imagination 

for  treating  the  waters  of  the 

the    Colorado    River    as    a    single 


Coorado 


River  as  are  now  permitted 

are  furnished   to  Mexico    neither 

but  by  grace,  amity    and  nelgh- 

^merlcan   needs   and   requirements 

and  utilize  all  of  the  entire 
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obligation,  by  treaty,  by  Inter- 
r^cognlze   In   Mexico  a  right   to  de- 
Mexico  of  any  of  the   waters  of 
may   be   diverted    within    the 
within   the   United    States      This 
of  our  Government   with   refer- 
In  to  Mexico 

Judson  Harmon.  Attorney  General 

of  the  Department  of  State. 

international   law   as   applied   to 

water.     He    held    that    there    was 

international  law  which   prohibited   the 

waters  of  American  streams  so 

soil.      (See  vol.  21.  Ops.  Atty. 


C    Burch,  of  the  Department  of 

request  of  the  Department  of  State, 

to  the  diversion  of  water  from  the 

Valley.  Ariz.,  and  in  the  Imperial 

no  inhibition  against  American 

so  long  as  the  irrigation  works 

United  SUtes. 

of  State.  Hon.  Robert  LAn.sing. 

House  Conunittee  on  Irrigation  of 

of  H.  R.  6044.  t>elng  a  bill  to  assist 

area  of  the  Imperial  V'alley 

Colorado  River  water  for  this  purpose 

oallgatlons  of  the   United   States   to 


Hon.   Charles   E    Hughes,   then 
Herbert  Hoover,  then  Chairman  of 
along  lines  similar  to   those   laid 
Mr.  Hughes'  letter  Is  published 
Congress,  at  pages  261.  et  seq 
Government   Is  the   report   cf   the 
Water  Commission,   United 
on  page  65.  and  Is  as  follows: 
nation  has  a  full  right  withm  its 
which  might  be  necessary  for  its 
of  its  people.     Any  granting  of   a 
nation  must  l)e  regarded  as  a 
comity." 

on   American  rights  in  the 

Karl  F.  Keeler.  found  at  pages  193- 

flrst  Congress. 

4iay  assert  by  amity  and  g^ace  to 

must  be  limited  to   the  CoUM-ado 


River  In  a  state  of  nature  Mexico  ha.s  no  reservoir  or  dam  sltee 
within  her  boundary  on  the  Colorado  River  where  she  could  store 
any  quantity  of  water  nnd  she  cannot  require  the  United  States 
to  .'supplv  such  sites  NeKher  can  sl;e  clmm  the  benefit  of  stor- 
age worlts  built  within  the  United  States  through  the  expenditure 
cf  funds  cf  the  United  States  and  for  the  avowed  benefit  of  com- 
munities and  cittzen-s  of  the  Un:r.ed  S'ates 

Before  the  approval  of  the  &<j-calle(i  Boulder  Dam  Act.  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  together  had  completely  exhausted  the  avail- 
able dependab>  ar.nu.U  flow  of  the  Colorado  River.  In  its  state  of 
na":r»  and  Mexico  s  nia.xlmum  beneficial  Uf;e  in  any  one  year  waa 
7.50, 0<Xl  acre-feet 

It  :.s  a  p.'inciple  of  law  that  a  person  who  by  his  own  efforts  and 
expenditure  cf  ■!!«;  <  wn  nv  n<;,  Increa.ses  the  ava'.K^ble  water  in  a 
stream  is  entitii'd  'o  '•'■iiTo!  that  ui'-rease  Accordingly.  Mexico 
cannot  claim  the  beneftt.s  of  Bculder  Darn  or  dictate  the  reUnise  of 
water  therefrom 

Pr^iTTic'ed  and  rtlfflciiit  ror.'os*.«<  !n  tho  court.'?  and  in  Consn'^ss 
furnish  ample  ovid'T.ce  of  th"  entries' t'es.'^  and  thf"  urgency  of  the 
American  demands  tor  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  The 
Debler  repor^  only  r-oently  compiled  by  the  R.ec;amatlon  Service, 
shows  a  complete  i.iti'.iration  bv  the  T'ni'ed  .Spates  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  Mr  Debler  has  alre.idy  dra-stlcally  reduced 
the  demands  and  ul'imnte  reoMirements  of  some  of  the  basin 
States  In  order  'o  eKe  out  the  750  (XK)  acre-feet  annually  permitted 
to  Mexico  Seven  hundred  and  flf'y  thousand  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  1.^  the  maxin-.iim  amount  the  Colorado  River  Ba.sln  States 
could  by  (Trace  or  otherwise  surrender 

In  refurriinp  my  thanks  for  your  polite  attention  in  writing  to 
me  upon  this  subject,  candor  requ;r^^s  me  to  say  that  th«  pro- 
posal of  the  DepHrtment  of  State  t^^  create  a  committee  of  three — ■ 
one  member  to  be  appoint- d  by  the  Colrrado  Rlv>r  Ba£ln  States, 
one  by  the  State  cf  Texas,  and  one  by  the  two  thus  chosen  (sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Dop.^rtment  of  State-,  or  by  the  De- 
partment of  State — to  formulate  a  ba.sls  of  a  treaty  with  Mexico 
(unless  I  have  m.i.*  onceived  "he  question)  would  be  opposed  by  the 
Colorado  River  Ba-sin  States  for  m-iiiy  rca,sons.  among  which  are 
the   folio  win? 

Senators  from  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  would  be  re- 
luctant to  rfstrrot  tht^;r  future  freerlon'.  of  action,  by  agreeing  in 
advance  that  such  committee  shall  decide  how  much  water  might 
remain  In  the  Coloratloi  River  available  for  use  In  the  seven  Colo- 
rado  River   Basn;   States 

The  proposal  to  create  such  ci  nimittee  is  untenable — 
(a  I  It  proceeds  up<jn  the  erroneoxis  h>-pothesi.s  that  the  Rio 
Grande  Biism  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin  have  identical  prob- 
lems and  have  interes's  of  equal  value  at  stalce.  whereas  in  fact 
the  Colorado  River  B>i.s!n  would  be  called  upon  only  to  give  and 
supply  water  t^j  Mex;  )  whilst  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  would  be 
called  upon  only  t<3  receive  water  from  Mexico. 

(b)  It  accords  to  one  State  Texa.=^  -equal  representation  with 
seven  States  of   the  Colorado  River  Basin, 

(CI  It  a^-sumes  that  the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
State  would  be  a  neutral  and  disinterested  third  party,  whilst  the 
fact  Is  the  Department  of  State  desires  "o  negotiate  a  treaty  lor 
the  equitable  u.se  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  le  harassed 
by  intlmaiions  bv  Mexico  that  such  treaty  can  be  negotiated  only 
by  the  United  States  surrendering  to  Mexico  waters  of  the  Col- 
orado River  in  excess    ;if  the  730.000  acre-feet  per  annum 

id  I  The  proposal  Is  ImpractK  able,  because  the  Colorado  River 
Ba.iln  IS  divided  into  two  definite  t:rcup.«  with  divergent  inter- 
est*, to  wit,  the  upper  hasln  and  the  lower  basin.  The  lower  basin 
is  also  divided  into  two  groups  with  sharp  conflict  of  interests,  to 
wit,  California  and  Nevada  on  the  one  side  and  Arizona  on  the 
other  In  the  prr.^iu  pijsture  oi  affairs  it  would  be  almost  out- 
side the  dom.am  of  pos.sibility  for  the  Colorado  River  Basir.  States 
to  agree  as  to  who  should  be  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States 
member  of  =;uch  committee 

I  respectfully  decline  to  be  a  party  to.  or  to  support  a  treaty 
that  would  deprive  the  Coloradi-i  River  Basin  States  of  a  vitaJ 
portion  of  a  natural  re'^ource  belonging  to  them 

Pray  accept   as-surances  cf  my  highest   e-^-teem   and  regard 
Yours  respectfully, 

Hejtry   F    Ashttsst. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  January  14.  1931] 

ThX    ASHURST    PUBCHAiiK 

The  late  and  eloquerst  S.Tiator  Daniel  Webster  once  said  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  he  wouldn't  give  a  dollar  for  the  whole  of  Oregon. 
The  also  eloquent  S«mator  Henht  For-NTAiN  Ashi-ust,  of  Arizona, 
has  discovered  in  the  far  Southwest  a  treasure  trove  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  a  didlar.  In  a  Senate  resolution  he  proposes 
to  instruct  the  State  Department  to  open  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  Lower  California  from  Mexico 

A  decade  ago  AsHiTtST  spellbound  the  Senate  on  the  same  pro- 
posal He  expatiated  p'llysyllablcaily  upon  the  ad\'antages  of  our 
owning  great  Ma»jdelena  Harbor,  the  gaping  mouth  of  "the  American 
Nile.  ■  the  Colorado  River  the  now-and  acres  that  under  the  hand 
of  our  race  would  make  the  desert  bloom  and  smile,  the  mineral, 
ptacacorlai.  avuux  and  cheloman  resources.     Waxing  aDatomicaily 
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metaphorical   he  called   this   unfortunate  land   at  once   "Mexico's 

vermiform  appendix"   and  Uncle   Sam's   "Achilles"  heel."     He   left 

no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  we  need  Lower  California  and 
Lower  California  needs  us. 

[Prom  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)   Republican,  19311 
What  "Twouu)  Mzan 

A  representative  citizen  of  Santa  Rosa,  once  a  resident  of  southern 
California,  said  the  other  day  that  If  the  Government — ^through 
Congress — could  be  induced  to  adopt  Senator  Ashxtrst's  plan  to 
purchase  Lower  California  from  Mexico,  the  same  as  we  purchased 
Alaska  from  Russia,  the  SUte  of  California,  through  its  close 
proximity  and  natural  "feeder"  ixjsitlon,  would,  within  less  than  10 
years,  equal  New  York  State  In  population — and  greatly  excel  the 
Empire  State  in  actual  agricultural  prosperity  and  financial  wealth. 

Besides,  the  ownership  of  Lower  California  by  the  Government 
would  give  us  the  greatest,  safest,  and  best-protected  naval  and 
millUry  base  anywhere  in  the  entire  world.  As  a  matter  of  national 
protection  and  security  alone,  Lower  California  would  seem  to  be 
almost  htcraUy  "worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

[Prom  Time,  1931] 
Appendix  and  Heel 

Hentit  ForNTAiN  AsHtTRST  has  represented  Arizona  in  the  United 
States  Senate  since  that  Territory  became  a  State  In  1912.  His 
tall  figtire.  his  shiny  black  hair,  his  resounding  rhetoric,  his 
theatrical  byplay  with  black-corded  glaases.  have  caused  many  an 
observer  to  mistake  him  for  a  Shakespearean  actor.  Today  he  Is 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  Southwest. 

Like  many  another  frontier  politician.  Senator  Ashubst  has 
long  fired  his  imagination  with  dreams  of  United  State  territorial 
expansion.  Last  week  he  flustered  the  Slate  Department,  set 
Mexican  officials  to  gufTawlng,  by  reviving  his  12-year-old  proposal 
that  the  United  States  purchase  Lower  California  from  Mexico. 
To  the  58  338  de-olate  square  miles  thus  acquired  he  would  add 
another  10.000  square  miles  clipped  from  the  Mexican  State  of 
Sonora  and  tacked  on  to  his  own  Ari2ona  to  straighten  lt.s  south- 
ern boundary.  By  his  resolution  the  President  would  be  "respect- 
fully  requested  to  open   negotiations"  for   this   international   deal. 

Of  his  proposal.  Senator  Asiutt-st  had  declared:  "The  peninsula 
Is  a  ve'-miform  appendix  to  Mexico.  It  is  the  heel — the  Achilles' 
heel — to  the  United  States." 

[By  Will  C.  Barnes  in  Arizona  Republic) 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  Arizona  cowboy  who  discarded  a 
worn  pair  of  chap.s  and  his  favorite  $14  cowboy  boots  to  become 
one  of  the  Nation's  best  known  and  most  eloquent  lawmakers, 
Senator  Henry  P.  Ashurst.  "a  master  of  genteel  sarcasm,  of  con- 
summate courtesy  in  debate,  and  the  exponent  of  humor  which 
cparkles  like  a  flawless  white  diamond  " 

But  he  never  has  forgotten  Arizona,  with  its  great  deserts, 
mountains,  farms,  ranches,  and  range  lands.  Kven  such  a  gift 
as  a  mere  sprig  of  desert  sage  is  enough  to  bring  a  tribute. 

It  was  back  In  the  year  1892,  on  the  general  range  round-up, 
when  there  were  no  "chuck  wagons"  and  cranky  cooks  of  later 
years,   but   everyone   came  with   a   pack   outfit   or  "greasy   sack." 

"Generally  we  all  threw  in  together  and  cooked  over  one  fire, 
borrowed  from  one  another  the  necessary  salt,  sugar,  and  other 
edibles,  and  had  a  general  good  time."  says  Mr.  Barnes,  widely 
known  as  an  Arizona  historian,   who  relates   this  incident. 

"We  were  over  on  the  Mogollon  Plateau  near  Mormon  Lake.  The 
rotuid-up  was  to  start  the  next  day.  The  sound  of  a  cowbell,  the 
clatter  of  shod  hoofs  on  the  rocky  trail  came  to  our  ears  through 
the  pines.  Into  the  camp  surged  a  remuda  of  six  or  eight  saddle 
horses  led  by  an  old  gray  mare,  her  neck  decorated  with  a  heavy 
6-inch  cowbell. 

"Each  horse  had  a  home-made  rawhide  hobble  tied  around  Its 
neck.  On  the  mare's  back  waa  bedding,  held  in  place  by  the  regular 
'diamond  hitch.'  Behind  her  trailed  a  long-legged,  slab-sided  colt. 
The  Instant  his  dam  stopped,  the  colt  lost  no  time  in  gathering  In 
an  evening  meal,  for  which  he  had  been  making  heartbreaking 
nlckerlngs  for  some  time. 

"The  cowboy  behind  the  horses  swung  'round  and  bunched  them 
up  under  a  big  pine  near  the  camp. 

"He  was  a  youngster  of  about  18  years,  perhaps  8  feet  tall,  and 
weighed  probably  125  pounds.  His  long  legs  were  encased  In  an 
old  pair  of  leather  chaps  showing  signs  of  long  use  on  a  rough,  busy 
range.     When  he  stood  up  they  struck  him  Just  at  the  ankles. 

"On  his  feet  was  a  pair  of  $14  boots — pride  of  his  young  life — 
from  the  favorite  cowboy  boot  builder  of  those  days,  back  in  CofTey- 
vUle.  Kans.  The  boots  had  slender.  3-inch  'underslug'  heels,  a 
silver  'two  bit'  piece  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  each.  We  sure  were 
proud  of  ourselves  in  those  days. 

"  'Old  BUI  Ashurst's  kid.'  someone  remarked.  Quickly  the 
youth  loosened  the  ropes  that  held  the  pack  In  place  and  dumped 
It  on  the  ground.    Then  he  joined  the  crowd  about  the  fire.    It 


was  my  first  meeting  with  the  youngster  who  later,  through  his 
own  determination  and  will,  was  to  become  the  Honorable  Henrt  P 
ASHTTEST,  senior  United  States  Senator  from  Arizona. 

"Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  enclosing  some  desert 
sage.  Its  fragrance  fairly  filled  the  room  Recalling  the  early 
range  days,  I  sent  the  bit  of  desert  sivge  on  its  travels  once  again; 
this  time  to  Senator  Ashttrst  In  Washington. 

"It  must  have  reminded  him  of  the  old  days  on  the  western 
range,  of  a  sagebrush  campflre.  the  smell  of  burning  hair  around 
a  branding  fire,  a  Dutch  oven  full  of  'fiour  dough'  biscuits  done  to  a 
turn,  a  huge  pot  of  black  coffee  filling  the  air  with  etitlclna  fr»- 
grance.    He  wrote: 

"  'Dear  Old  Friend:  Surely  yoti  had  the  heart  of  a  poet  when  you 
divined  how  much  the  sage  means  t3  me.  and  took  time- in  this 
feverish  world  to  send  me  a  sprig  of  ttie  same.  It  revived  memories 
of  a  fascinating  long  ago,  when  we  drove  the  thundering  herds.'  " 

Small  wonder  he  is  referred  to  tod;iv  as  "a  word  embroiderer  of 
the  highest  type;  a  master  cf  word  painting." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Pcift  on  Court  bill] 
The  peak  of  studied  elegance  of  manner,  if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
is  reached   by   Senator  Henrt   F.   Ashurst,   Democrat,   of   Arizona, 
the     debonair     and     balm-tongued     chairman     of     the     Judiciary 
Committee. 

It  is  no  secrpt  that  his  genial  and  patient  handling  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Court  reorganization  plan  has  reduced  frlcticn  to  a  minimum 
at  a  time  when   senatorial   nei-ves   were   exasperated  raw. 

Thus,  with  opponents  and  proponents  snarling  like  bull  wolves 
aroimd  the  committee  table,  the  sound  of  his  rolling  periods  as  he 
has  gently  trumpeted  his  rulings  ha;  served  to  soothe  the  near- 
surface  savagery  aroused  by  the  President's  Court  bill. 

[From  the  Washington  Star  on  defeat  of  Court  bill] 

Mr.  AsHiTRST  confined  his  comment  to  one  of  his  usual  philo- 
sophical dissertations. 

"Moderation,  forbearance,  and  rest.^aint  are  the  virtues  of  vic- 
tory, whilst  patience  and  fortitude  are  the  virtues  of  disaster."  he 
said.  "Almost  any  American  citizen  easily  endures  and  quickly  for- 
gets disaster,  but  it  requires  character  and  noblesse  oblige  to  en- 
dure victory. 

"I  hope  to  endure  victory  with  bocom'ng  humility. 

"Destiny  distributes  trium.phs  and  defeats  wi:h  charming  non- 
chalance. Whether  she  awards  victory  or  prescribes  defeat  Is  of 
little  Importance,  but  it  is  cf  very  great  Importance  how  the  indi- 
Tldual  receives  and  carries  that  which  destiny  distributes  to  him." 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Dally  Star.  September  4,  1937] 

Henrt  Fountain  Ashitrst  promise?  that  he  will  do  plenty  of 
talking  as  he  returns  to  Arizona.  He  has  always  done  plenty 
of  talking — and  very  pleasant  and  effective  talking  at  that  He 
talked  himself  into  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  has 
remained  a  seemingly  Immovable  fixture  for  a  great  many  years. 

When  he  gets  back  to  Arizona  he  will  be  asked  to  talk  about 
his  part  in  the  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  And  he 
will  probably  make  many  speeches  cwtensibly  dealing  with  that 
subject.  They  will  be  entertaining  tiddresaes.  He  will  carry  hla 
audience  with  him.  He  will  gain  the  sympathy  of  hundreds- 
nay  thousands. 

In  order  to  appreciate  how  empty  in  Ashurst  speech  often  is, 
his  hearers  must  go  away  from  the  spell  of  his  golden  voice  and 
the  vigor  of  his  magnetic  personality  and  think  atx>ut  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  has  said.  It  is  revealing  to  do  as  a  reporter 
must  do — go  back  to  the  office  and  attempt  to  set  down  in  brief 
form  exactly  what  he  has  said.  Dlsillvislonment  is  apt  to  follow. 
For  such  a  process  reveals  that  he  says  very  little  in  these  elo- 
quent talks  of  his. 

That,  in  fact,  seems  to  t>e  the  secret  of  the  Ashurst  success. 
He  can  talk  endlessly  and  delightfully  and  say  nothing.  And 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  us  will  condemn  and  oppose 
him  for  the  stand  he  took  in  the  last  session  of  Congrees,  we 
will  listen  to  him  explain  and  enjoy  It. 

After  all,  an  amiable  eloquence  is  far  from  being  a  vice  De- 
spite the  fact  that  his  use  of  the  almost  lest  art  of  oratory  con- 
ceals rather  than  reveals  his  thoughtsi,  he  Is  capable  of  taking  • 
deilnlte  stand  in  a  controversy.  As  one  of  the  leaders  In  ths 
bitter  and  losing  battle  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  he  revealed 
himself  as  a  capable  fighter  despite  bis  amiability. 

There  was  plenty  of  anger  and  shoviting  in  the  Senate  over  the 
Court  measure.  Wild  accusations  flew — some  of  them  aimed  at 
AsHtmsT  himself.  But  It  Is  not  on  record  that  he  ever  lost  his 
temper,  said  an  unkind  thing  about  an  opponent — or  altered  his 
stand. 

Even  when  opposing  him.  one  must  admire  that  kind  of  • 
fighter.  The  world  would  be  a  better  place  In  which  to  live  If 
all  its  battles  were  conducted  In  the  spirit  maintained  by  tha 
Arizona  Senator. 
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ARTICUE   BY   DR.   LOUIS   1.    BIRINTI,    MABCH   25.    1938 


Mr   BORAH.     Mr.  Presidei* 
Appendix  of  the  Recoud  an 
lion   of  Hungary,"   published 
under  date  of  March  25,  1938 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol 


I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 

Article  entitled  "The  Resurrec- 

in  the  newspaper  Bridgeport 


dcspi 


(if 


Eurt  p€ 


rle;iced 


a  1 


[Prom  Bridgeport  of  Brldg 

The   uniTprs*lly   hated   and 
.'AilleB.  together  with  its  accurse<l 
Trianon,  is  dead      The  funeral 
illsgraced  Christian  civilization 
held  privately    without  a  single 
vord    of    prayer    for    their    dis 
.  lng!e    human    life    sacrificed    r 
ilecency     Thank  Ood  for  that! 

The    terrl'orlal    and    economl 
ffurcipe  Is  new  assured     The 
-an   now   be  said  to  be  an   accc 
urance  that  the  necessary  terri 
Ast  of  Germany,  will  be  co 
hl»  accotnpltshed.  peace  In 
followed    by    prosperltv.    lasting 
■vhlch    has    never    been    expe 
])rc«perlty  will  be  followed  by 
ubollah  poverty,  suffering.  prlVa 
plenty 

tfn  doubt  there  will  be  person  > 
hat    the   territorinl   readju.itme 
'  if   «outhea«tern    Europe    will    b« 
racket,"  but  that  will  be 
■nembered  that  20  yeani  ago 
tiered  the  terTltor>'  of  hlatorlc 
more  than  1.000-year-old 
'nteraaUonal   robbery   and   Its 
lEilatory    of   Christian    clvtllsatloii 
•rnAttonai  eham  and  a  unl 

It  win  be  remembered  furthe  • 
tibbed  Hungary  of  more  than 
han  one>h«lf  of  her  populatio 
ron  mlnei    fact*irir«    the  best 
iTAXlng  land    illver  and  gold  m 
iilnrh  of  table-aalt  deposit  was 
lie  further  remembered  that  lu 
undage   aufTertng   of    unpreevdr 
rruelly   mutilated   country 
itren  eontraeted  tuberruloeu  as 
I  liouMinda  n(  men  and  women 
mry  medical  ■u(>'ille«      And   thr 
man  belnfa  can  force  ujKin  ot 
iiewly  bcirn  bahcc  in  mutilated 
It)  ordinary  tlseue  papier  beoau 
111  ciivtr  Iheee  precli^tw  gifts  of 
And  «tiy  wiir«  Uie«e  iUiftTinnii 
<Viii  It   bee* use  lh(<y   were   b«4l 
Irentment   al   th*   hand*   nf 
'rie«ty  nf  Vfrmlllee  •lalefl. 
ihi*  rrtielty  w«a  thai  Clermnn 
thn  World  War     Itut  li   h«« 
i>ny  h»n«>*«  doubt   that  th«  i 


the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

ows: 

port.  Conn.,  March  25,  1938 1 

icably  Inhuman  Treaty  of  Ver- 

appendage.  the  unholy  Treaty  of 

these  two  documents  that  have 

dJLxnng  the  last  20  long  years  wUl  be 

rop  of  tear  .shed,  without  a  single 

honorable    memory,    and    without    a 

the    altar    of    Intematlon.U    in- 


reorganizatlon    of    southpaetem 

unlbn  of  Germany  and  Austria  proper 

inpllshed   fact      There   is  every   as- 

lorlal  and  economic  readjustmen'^.s. 

implefed  within  the  near  future      With 

will  be  attained,  and  It  will  be 

at    least    for   25    years.    «    like    of 

by    Europe       And    E^iropean 

American  prosperity,  which   will 

tion,  and  starvation  In  this  land  of 


f  arthc  St 

th- 


terrltcry 


Irmirt  antt  *  deajjicable  lie 

Th*'  iMKTft  refHtft  »if  Walfour. 
Mntatn    deluend  by  him  tn  ihi 

011,    dlMloees    lh»    foUtiwlng 
\V>>rld  Wan  has  »>een  rtescrib*Kl 
v'«r  against  the.  wt.rtd  domlnnt 
h  to  •«>•   the  World  Wtir  wa«  f 
I  omicaJly      "We."   Mid   Balfour 
l:um«nia.    and    Serbia,    all    of 
lay.   "We"    (Kngland)    have  dec^deil 


tvo 

3n 
pk 


htX 


here  and  In  Europe  who  "^'ill  say 

ts   In   an   economic    reurg»i-'.i?ation 

a    "land    grabbing"    and      .-natch 

from  the  truth      It  will   be  re- 

Parls  Peace  Conference  dismem- 

C^ermany  and  cruelly  mutOatfd  the 

of  Hungary      Tliat  was  a  plain 

(^elty   was   unprecedentftl    In    the 

The    lne\ liable    result    was    In- 

.  economic  bankruptcy 

that  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 

thirdfl  of  her  territory-  and  more 

She  WHS  robbed  of  her  coal  snd 

rt  of  her  wheotflelds    tlmberland 

t^es,  and  taJt  mines    >o  t^at  not  a 

for  mutilated  Hungary      It  will 

result  of  this  UUernallonal  brlg- 

ted    magnitude    reHulted    in    that 

upon   thouaandB   of   chll- 

a  result  of  l*t:k  of    proper    IikkI. 

lied  an  a  result  of  lack  of   ncien- 

crueleat   of  all  cru'lfiea  that   hu- 

^umAlt  brings  wnn  the  fiu-t  ihitt 

Hungary   had   to   bf   buiullfit    up 

then    was  no  linen  with  which 

OiHl  Of  U)vr 

isited  upon  the  Hungarian  penplr' 

people   or   deserved   sui'h   iv   crui"! 

un  civilisation^     T1»p   un^iiKlly 

a  bliiih,  that  th«  rtnsoi)  fur 

ind  Hungary  »pr«  responKihif  fur 

n   pr»)ved,  beyniut   th^  shudow  of 

I  cnniained  In  th*  Trt^mv  of 

in 


Thousands 


thrr 


t  te 


Oh  lit 
W1U  enii 


mill  tmeni 


eNslMes  was  an  liuellectvtal  uuRiu'titudr.  ur,  In  plain  Mnitliih    4 


he  Becretwrv  of  Ftueign  AfTmr*  nf 

llriti«h  Cabinet  in  the  "jiritig  of 

lalfour    reporlrd     "Thin   wur    ilh" 

and  qtiltt  acctiratety  t  tMlnk.  ni  a 

on  of  Ormany     •     •     •"    That 

Mght  to  strmnBUlate  Oertnany  eco- 

pnt«'red    Into   ircnfl-*   with    Italy, 

tch    aHect    AuKlrlrt        TT&iU    1*    to 

to  dismember   Auatna.      'We 


wh 


(England  I  promised  S«Tbia  Bosnia  and  Herzegcvlna  •  •  •. 
We  promised  Transylvania  ( one-third  of  HunzarvM  to  Rumania, 
If  she  came  m,  though  it  is  unci-  niable  that  to  take  away  Transyl- 
var.ia  and  hand  It  to  Rumania,  wculd  brrak  up  historic  Hun- 
cary  "  I'  was  "we"  who  promi.^ed  the  upprr  part  of  Hunsary  to 
the  Czechs.  And  "the  practical  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
Is  undrubtedly  one  of  the  objt-'cts  which  "we"  'Erelandi  d'-'-ire  to 
attain"  And  dc-spre  ^hi.^:  idml.'^sion  un  thr  part  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  AiTairs  of  England,  it  wa5  written  into  the  Treaty  of 
Ver^aillrs,  that  G«»rmHny  and  Hungary  were  responsible  for  the 
World  War 

Thi."?  He  has  cos*  Eur'^pe  20  years  of  chaos  and  suffering,  and 
to  us.  the  American  people.  126,000  American  boys  killed  and 
234  000  wnurdfd  in  the  World  W-ir  In  m;  ney  It  cost  the  American 
people  $60  0<")O  000 ,000  an  amount  of  money  with  which  you  could 
buy  all  thf  Amencrin  farms  and  still  have  left  a  large  sum  for  farm 
machinery  Our  Allies,  whom  wp  supported,  still  owe  us  $11,000,- 
000  000  cold  cash  3nd  they  refuse  ti^  pay  us  even  interest  on  It. 
We  were  the  "suckers"  in  the  World  V.'ar 

.^fter  20  vears  rf  ■lufTfrmc;,  Hun£;ar7  lo  now  coming  back  into  her 
own  Italy  'A-ill  rri.icn.inimiaisly  return  to  Hungary  Fluni^,  so  that 
she  may  have  a  ^eap'T'  of  her  own  Ju^osla', "a  will,  with  equal 
magn '.nlmity.    retur:.    '  ,    Hui-.^ary    the    Bar.at,    '.he    ^v^eat    fteld    of 

u'duiit-   111  ma«nanim.tv,  C/ech -Slovakia  will 


Hungary  Not  to  ^t- 
return  Upp'T  H',i:..,',i'y 
boundary  l.ne  bet ■*■(■•■  r 
exercise  an  equal  m.is 
hist.^ric  Hungary  -.vii: 
Hungary-  Th'-  r-"^;  1" 
will  have  self-kjcvcrnrr. 
cadv   united    *o   Jlunt;; 


Hi 


V 


It 


Thi.s 


■     j>;  *hat  there  may  be  a  common 

-d  Hungary,     Rumania  will  either 

r  else  Transylvania,  one-third  of 

r  Ind'-p'^ndence  and   reunite   with 

;.;<:•  !I-ir.';;ary  and  in  Transylvania 

-.v.vnt  ;•    hut  they  will  b"  economi- 

wlll   com;.K-te    the   resurrection    of 

Hime^ary      The  Lord  be  praised  for  that! 

This  process  Is  neither  "landgrabblng"  nor  Is  i'  "-natch  racket." 
It  i.s  Jus*  returning  stolen  property  to  its  rightful  owners. 

Thi=.  will  be  followed  by  an  economic  union  of  all  the  countriea 
east  of  Germany  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanellrs,  and  all 
these  will  be  followed  by  peace  and  prosperity  of  such  m.^giutude 
a  Uke  of  which  Europe  has  never  experienced.  This  will  be  God- 
seat  to  us  Americans,  because  American  prosperity  will  follow. 
Tlure  w.il  be  no  more  unemployment.  suEftrmg,  i.rivation.  and 
starvation  in  this  coujitry.  And  we  will  manufacture  clothes, 
foods,  and  other  necessities  of  life  and  build  homes  instead  at 
armamenr.s  and  battleships.  Instruments  of  destruction.  Once 
more  Christian  civilization  will  be  one  great  and  universal  br<jther- 
hcod,  a:  t!  in  the  place  of  international  hatred  and  Jealousy  unl- 
ver>a;   p-  <:':>.:  will   rule  regnant  everywhere 

We  have  cla.meci  throuk;hout  these  ion^  and  mournful  20  years 
that  the  s^ignal  'o  world  peace  and  worid  Christian  brotherhood 
Will  be  the  resurretnion  of  Hun^jary,  Tins  resurrection,  thank 
Go<l,  1.^  now  ill  siKhr  On  Easter  niori.in>^,  therefcre,  let  us  nil  go 
to  church  and  each  of  us  uoovirdit.i;  to  our  b'-hof.  give  grateful 
thanks  to  God  Aimighiy  lor  the  Klonous  resurrection  of  Hungary, 
world  prusi)erity    and  world   i.;ta.  e 

Let  us  prune  God,  from  •Aiioiri   .ill  hle.ssmKs  flow 
Greetings  lo  our  breti.i-en   and  si-teis  across  the  seas. 


The  Fair-Trade  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  o» 

HON.  ROBKRT  J,  BULKLEY 

OK  unit) 

I.\  'I'll!-:  ,'^1,NAT!''  (M     ll!i:   rMTMI)  STATKS 

Thursday  Ai>ril  14    U  vt.\'U!ii  >'  day  ul  Wtdnt'sdau.  January  $), 

lyJH 


ADtiHK.M.S    MY    111   N     Ml'lU'lt    (  ,M'1'I''U     GK    KAN-HA.I     IN    NEW 

VUKK.   Ai'lllL   4     llJIll 


Ml'  lUJI.Kl.KY  Ml  I'ti-uih!  f  I  link  lo  Imvo  priiiiod  in 
thr  HiroMii  11  vt  IV  uhlc  JitMiri-  dtlivrnd  hv  tho  uniioi  Mcim- 
till  frijin  K<»n,*uri  Mt  ("Arrrn:  ni  the  Ijamiun  of  ihr  Ainorl- 
CHM  P'liir  Tiiulr  I^»H!Ui'  111  id  (»i  tho  A».lni  Motel  in  Now 
York  Ci'V  oti  Apiil  4,  iwr.i   mi  thr  f«ir  trndn  tnnvrmrnl 

T\^r\T  iH'liirt  wo  M|)|<-ctioti  \]\r  iirliclc  wn.i  oidi'ird  ;o  be 
printed  in  tho  licioiu)    ii.n  [uliou^ 

Mr  Chnlrmnn  filenrii  !n  tin  f-.ir -'rndp  mnvrmi-rt  npi  ::i  the 
n«llo  audlcnop  mv  hrllpf  in  tor  trwic  nnti  fnir-';r^dr  pr*r-t,'o^  |t 
bn«e<|  i-ii  'Un  o  I..  <■(  o,  ,  1,,.  '1,^;  u...^^t  bo  itruifcU  "clluvui  ,  the 
OU'V  I  wuuid  eaU     t>c<..iU." 
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Prom  the  ethical  side,  It  manifestly  Is  wrong  to  commit  unfair- 
trade  practices.  Manifestly  It  Is  wrong  to  give  rebates  to  one 
customer  and  make  it  up  by  higher  prices  to  another  or  others. 
It  Is  wrong  to  cut  prices  for  the  ptirpose  of  destroying  a  competi- 
tor. It  is  wTong  to  say  to  a  purchaser,  through  advertising  or  by 
the  mouth  of  a  salesman,  directly  or  by  implication,  that  this 
standard  dollar  watch  is  not  worth  a  dollar,  but  only  worth  67 
cents,  as  proof  of  w^hlch  I  am  selling  It,  for  today  only,  for  67 
cents. 

I  have  emphasized  the  "for  today  only"  because  that  Is  the 
touchstone  that  shows  the  unfairness  of  such  sale 3  methods. 

But  I  do  not  Intend  to  preach  a  sermon  tonight  on  the  ethical 
questions  Involved  in  trade.  We  face  more  than  abstract  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  I  make  no  claim  to  being  a  sociologist, 
nor  do  I  have  a  pet  social  system  to  unfold  to  you. 

But  I  do  hold  that  the  welfare  of  Individuals  In  our  society  is 
Inextricably  tied  together  with  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  groups  in  that  society. 

Leaving  the  question  of  ethics  entirely  aside,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  social  consequences  of  fair-trade  practices  and  vmfair-trade 
practices. 

Now  I  believe  in  the  profit  system.  And  so,  I  take  It,  do  most 
of  you. 

But  the  profit  system  in  which  I  believe  is  not  a  proflt-and-losa 
system. 

By  that  I  mean  simply  this: 

If  the  profit  system  means  that  my  profit  comes  from  someone 
else's  loss,  then  the  profit  system  is  wrong;  is  doomed  to  failure; 
and  inevitably  the  profit  system  will  fall. 

If  the  profit  system  in  which  we  believe  and  under  which  and 
through  which  we  are  attempting  to  build  up  a  permanent  system 
built  on  trade  Is  to  sm^lve.  then  all  groups  mtist  share  in  the 
profits  to  which  all  contribute. 

Now  m  our  society — leaving  out  certain  dependents  who  are  too 
young,  or  too  old.  or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  active  participa- 
tion— some  of  us  are  producers;  some  of  us  are  middlemen;  some 
of  us  have  services  to  sell. 

But.  my  friends,  all  of  us  are  consumers. 

Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  pretty  much  A  B  C — and  I  hope  I  am 
not  being  guilty  of  oversimplification,  which,  of  course.  Is  a  danger- 
ous form  of  gcneraliaation — it  seems  to  me  pretty  much  ABC  thai 
our  legislation,  our  trade  practices,  our  customs  and  conventions, 
and  contracts  and  understandings.  In  production,  servicing,  and 
dlstrlbtitlon.  must  be  based  on  a  full  realization  that  all  of  us  are 
consumers. 

In  other  words,  trade  practices  that  attempt  to  make  profits  for 
producers  or  profits  for  middlemen — or  profits  for  producers  and 
middlemen — but  make  these  profits  through  losses  to  consumers, 
can  result  only  finally  In  the  destruction  of  the  profit  system  and 
Its  replacement  by  some  other  motivating  or  guiding  force  in  our 
system. 

In  other  words,  the  objective  of  the  profit  system  must  be  • 
profit  for  the  consumer. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ABC  of  our 
thinking. 

And  yet  as  I  look  back  over  my  own  span  of  active  business 
life,  and  as  I  read  history  still  further  back,  that  has  not  been 
the  foundation  on  which  the  profit  system  has  been  built. 

We  have  been  conducting  our  system  of  business  on  the  basis  of 
production  and  sale  at  a  profit. 

We  must  extend  that  to  Include  production,  distribution,  sale, 
and  purchase  at  a  profit. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  an  overemphasis  on  production.  I  live 
and  do  business  in  a  section  that  primarily  Is  agricultural.  So  I 
have  noted  what  Uncle  Sam  has  been  doing  to  build  up  agriculture. 

Up  until  the  last  few  years  the  emphasis  has  been  entirely  on 
Increased  production— two  blades  of  grus  where  one  blade  grew 
before 

But  the  prnflt  system  Is  not  based  primarily  upon  production, 
but  upon  distribution,  upon  txchanfe  of  products  and  servlcee; 
in  other  words,  upon  trade. 

I  believe  that  under  fair-tmd*  prartlces,  and  a  recognition  of 
ttifi  fuct  that  the  ultimate  profit  muat  be  a  consumer's  profit,  tho 
profit  system  can  and  will  Kurvlve, 

Rut  !  have  come  to  believe  that  unfair-trade  practices,  which 
first  di<Ntroy  rompetitori  and  centrallie  wealth,  tncoma,  and  power 
In  mo  few  hande  thaa*  unfair-trada  pra«tlooa  will  In  the  and  ba 
the  suiridr"  (if  th»  profit  aystam. 

And  vnrv  frankly,  deatructlon  ot  the  prnflt  lyatfm  will  daatroy 
with  It  th«  (MviiiMHiinn  which  wt  have  attained,  or  at  any  rate 
whiih  Wf  havp  briievcd  wp  were  on  our  way  toward  attaining, 

111  oihfr  words,  the  promulgation  and  poarrvance  of  fair-trade 
prncilcr  i»  vitnlly  important  to  tha  praaervatlon  of  the  profits 
system  nnd  to  the  prrservation  of  our  form  of  government  and  our 
riviii/.rttiun 

What  nre  fnir-trsde  practices? 

To  be  practical,  what  we  probably  will  hava  to  define  la.  What 
arc  unfair- trade  practices? 

Ah  1  sec  it.  the  great  service  that  your  Pair  Trade  League  can  do 
!■>  to  r.itpmpt  thai  definition  After  the  definitions  are  made — and 
they  will  have  to  b«  changed  from  time  to  time  aa  oondltlona 


change— the  next  step  Is  to  see  that  unfair-trade  practices  are  not 
used. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  business  itself  can  get  rid  of  unfair- 
trade  practices  voluntarily. 

But.  as  a  practical  matter,  there  will  have  to  be  some  compulsion 
for  the  small  percent  not  socially  conscious,  and  that  compulsion 
very  likely  will  have  to  be  governmental  In  character. 
toJ  i  ,  .  .***!?  ^^*  history  of  such  advances  as  have  been  made 
tc^^ard  fair-trade  practices  in  nearly  all  fields.  A  majority  comes  to 
agree  upon  what  is  fair  and  what  Is  vnfalr;  compulsion  has  to  be 
used  upon  the  minority— generaUy  few  In  numbers  but  laree  In 
power— who  refuse  to  conform. 

Railroad  rebates  had  to  be  handled  finally  by  the  Government 
after  It  had  been  realized  that  for  the  benefit  of  a  favored  few  the 
rate  rebates  were  being  used  to  destroy  competitors  and  would  restilt 
finally  In  bankrupting  the  railroads  themselves. 

Now,,  cutthroat  prices,  for  the  purjKjse  of  ruining  competitors, 
arc  Just  as  bad  and  Just  as  fatal  to  business  In  the  long  run  as  the 
railroad  rebates  were. 

^on^*V^  why  for  years  I  urged  the  p«jjsage  by  Congress  of  the  «>- 
fi^^  Capper-Kelly  fair-trade  bill;  that  is  why.  as  I  see  It,  43  State 
legislatures  have  realized  the  situation  and  have  enacted  similar  fair- 
trade  statutes  applying,  of  course,  to  intrastate  transactions  only. 

I  think  that  In  planning  and  advocating  fair-trade  legislation 
along  these  lines  it  is  highly  Importiint  that  there  be  a  general 
understanding  of  the  difference  betwet-n  price  maintenance  on  one 
manufacturers  products  and  attempts  at  price  fixing  of  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  same  kind. 

Price  maintenance  vmder  this  definition  does  not  destroy  compe- 
tition; in  fact,  it  is  predatory  price  cutting,  such  as  "loss  leaders  " 
that  destroys  competition. 

Price  fixing  would  destroy  competition.  Price  fixing  U  Incom- 
patible with  the  life  of  the  profit  syst.;m. 

Putting  It  briefly,  a  law  fixing  the  price  of  all  soap  of  a  certain 
grade  would  be  price  fixing,  and  Is  unsound.  But  a  law  prohibit- 
ing a  dealer  from  seDlng  a  certain  brand  of  a  certain  manufac- 
turer's soap  below  the  stanaard  price,  would  be  price  maintenance 
and  as  I  see  it  is  perfectly  Justifiable;  in  fact,  might  be  necessary' 
Jtistice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  said  this  in  one  sentence  25  years  ago: 
"If  a  dealer  is  selling  unknown  goods  or  goods  under  his  own 
name,  he  alone  should  set  the  price;  but  when  a  dealer  hae  to 
use  somebody  else's  name  or  brand  to  seU  the  gooda,  then  the 
owner  of  that  name  or  brand  has  an  interest  which  should  b* 
respected." 

Justice  Brandeis  also  said,  and  again  I  quote: 
"The   customer's   gain  from  price   cutting   is  only   sporadic   and 
temporary.     The  public  generally  is  the  loser;   and  the  losses  are 
often   permanent." 

Also,  my  friends,  price  cutting  for  the  purpoae  of  destroying 
competition  is  the  road  to  monopoly.  Predatory  price  cutting  la 
only  superficially  competition.  It  is  sporadic,  temporary,  delusive. 
Ic  falls  to  protect  the  public.  It  ruins  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  down  the  road  the  consumer  suffers  heavily. 

Before  I  close — my  time  is  almost  up — I  am  going  to  summarize 
In  the  words  of  Justice  Brandeis  in  relation  to  predatory  price 
cutting,  which  is  what  the  Capper-KeUy  legislation  aimed  to 
prohibit: 

"America  shotild  be  under  no  Illusions  as  to  the  value  or  effect 
of  (predatory)  price  cutting.  It  has  been  the  most  potent  weapon 
of  monopoly— a  means  of  killing  the  small  rival  to  which  the  great 
trusts  have  resorted  most  frequently.  It  is  so  simple,  so  effective 
Par-seelng,  organised  capital  secures  by  this  means  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  short-sighted  unorganiaed  consumer  to  his  own  undo- 
ing. Thoughtless  or  weak,  he  yields  to  the  temptation  of  trifling 
immediate  gain;  and,  selling  his  birthright  for  a  meaa  of  pottage 
becomes  hlmaelf  an  instrtmient  of  monopoly  " 

That  word  "monopoly.'  my  frlenda.  stands  for  what  I  believe  you 
and  I,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  bellava  la 
the  instrument  of  destruction  for  the  average  man  and  the  aver- 
age bUBlneas. 

The  cry  of  the  farmers  for  protection  and  continuation  of  the 
"famlly-slaed  farm"  Is  the  protest  against  monopoly. 

The  cry  from  buslneaa  for  the  protection  and  continuation  of 
tha  amall-bualnaaa  man  la  the  protaat  against  monopoly 

Monopoly  Is  the  pnemy  of  fair  trade,  tha  enamy  of  oempttlttw 
buaineaa.  the  enemy  of  tha  profit  system,  through  the  inevitabla 
abnae  of  monopolistic  powers  to  daatroy  fair  trada,  to  daatroy  tha 
Itttla  bualnaaaman,  and  finally  monopoly  if  not  curbed  will  daatroy 
tha  profit  system,  I  have  no  hoatile  faalinf  toward  any  buainaaa. 
large  or  amall,  which  la  trying  U>  aarva  tha  public  tntaraat  fairly. 
Bifnaaa  Itaelf  is  not  a  crima,  but  blgnaaa  attained  by  unfair  trade 
ntethoda  is  contrary  to  tha  public  welfart  and  It  ahould  be  otir 
ronatant  aim  everywhere  m  this  graat  country  to  chaok  and  atop  lu 
violoUB  and  daatructlve  practloea. 

Of  couraa.  my  friends,  protection  against  predatory  prtoa  cutting 
la  only  one  angle  of  fair  trade,  but  It  la  a  highly  imporunt  one, 
and  I  have  emphaalaed  It  for  that  rvaaon. 

As  a  bualneaaman  and  as  a  Member  of  the  lawmaking  body  of 
this  Oovarnment  I  am  heart  and  soul  with  the  objectlvea  of  your 
fair-trade  movement  and  promlae  my  help  and  support  to  any 
league  that  proposes  to  accompllah  failr-trade  practloea  In  the  tntar- 
aat of  producar.  middleman,  and  oonAumar  all  threa. 
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8Ut#M  dtUverrd  tn  addroM 
inn  bunrd  of  Uit  ftn  Amtf 
ooniMint  that  It  b#  prlnt«d  in 
Thtrt  bttni  no  nbji'rlUm 
printed  m  Um  nctuiB,  im  tul 


Prtnili'nt,  thr  Prwudnnt  of  ihfl  tJtillrd 

Ml  ntkin  lodiiy  bvfure  the  Kuvorii- 

t(ian  Uniun,  and  I  Mk  uimniinouit 

ih0  Hicoip 

ihn  tddrpM  wtui  onlrttd  lu  tx- 
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I'lirrf  I'dUlii  Im>  ii>i  mora  ntll 
to  vrtNit  my  frianila  nf  th«  V) 
l«»rri«t  In  (hia  WMl*rn  Hi>mi 
r««lly  tn»«iiva  Wa  h«v«  wurli 
fliiry  In  i(  f*nifii»f1y  itwnifi 
iM  All  niiiiuiil  iti«tiiiMiiiy  Ui  ( 
ftmily  <*f  ii»i|rm«  hi4  ntr  th« 

Nov*?  WM  ihm  •i«niAf<Nnnr 
u>mn  r*tH(Hlii<«i  WMunt  prmirtlv 
(Hrnlinn  ihm  tn»  r^il«  nf  )u§i 
th«  rul»  fif  fHff*.  ihm  riMNirt 
I*  nm  nMHNNMry.  thAf  ini«rniit 
■nivMi  ihmiifh   p#tr«if\tt   11 
plix1|»d  vttffl  r»ithrvilly 
*  ajfttvin  nt  Mr  urn  y  with 
lh#    Am«rtf«n    ri^ibtlff    Art 
bplitgs     W*  havK  Ihff  nAm* 
th«  Munn  matorlftl  for  rontrov*t* 
hRvt  und«n«k*n   mtiirtrtual 
human  difftrvnc**  by  m«Jnt«t 
(Irmly  nwnlvpd  to  Rt*lnUin 
irovtrBiM  within  our  fun 1 1 7. 
«)dtBg«f«d  frtim  mgnmxoa 
■ph«r« 

Thtii,  M  eommon  objfwttv*  01 
tton    for    th«    malnt«nanc« 
untquD  in  tht  world 

Thf    AmeriCTin    pvoptos, 
n*t|hban.   not   only   #nJoy   % 
r«ap<>n«ibUiii      Poriun«t«   tn 
cnnfllctuif  dortrtnrt   and 
from  th»  tfMff'Ox^  whoM 
AaMrlnn  rvpubllci.  ntv*rth#l 
fortune  u  to  conttntic,  our  wil 

AJl  of  ti«  gftined  tnd«p«nd«n^ 
to  Mertflc«  th«lr  Uvm  and  al 
Seme  part  of  that  duty  to 
procTtfd  far  along  the  path 
peopJ«  in  tba  latcrMt  of  all 
haa  conlarrad  on  all  of  ua  an 
within  tha  law     W«  ar«  vitally 
■tandarda  of  lnt»rnatlona]  r*at 
of  oanturtaa  baa  uught  la  Um 
tlonahipa  b«twtan  nationa 

Now.  mor«  than  t^w  bafor« 
must  maka  plain  that  thaaa 
UtMUoo  la  foundaa,  art  v 
Uoaal  and  tntamaUoDal  law 
at  waaklint.  tbay  art  alctia  of 
purpoaa  and  ability  to  main 

P«rtMtilarly  I  aa  |lad  that 
rtpfftnutif  el  all  of  our 
ThM  Ubm  It  wiU  ba  tn  Um 
turtwitBl  mrt  tha  lotar- 
tnatrumani  for  bringlnt  tvtr 
Btwral    nationa     In   Lima    wt 
aouBMl  tofatlMr.    I  aaaurt  you 
fotutd  paeuUarly  wttooma  tbt 
adviet  of  tht  ■uttamtn  of  our 
all  of  our  eountrtta  bantflta 
and  la  fiwaUr  titant  tlit 
paoplaa  of  tlM  otbor  Amartean 

la  oonatanl  iMtimeoy  of  out 
inervaalnf  profrtM  la 
•cmih  Amtrican  voIcm  which 
of  frttnda     Only  a  ahurt  11  inn 
««rt  aaablotf  to  b«ar  a  fraciuu 
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iM-ta«i<iii  than  (hn  pri«#ii*  fur  rn<' 

hiT  Aiin«rt<'ah  rrimtiliin      W'    li*v, 

ih»fB  what  puniriuiiii'y  of   in'«M'n! 

Ill    for   u,   rrtaitti    t)     and    wn   it<iw 

Pun  Anwiit'an  li«y   la  w'    'lom. 

•liniflnain'*'  wliif  li  'h«<  AniriiMM. 

wiifUl 

iri*«tt  than  i<t«lny     Tlip  31   Am.t 

Ut  tit*  fMt  '*f  llio  wtttlit  a  iloMiKit 

'»  aitd  law  call   'hi  ■tit^atituU'ii   fot 

to  war  aa  an  inDirMrnnnli  of  potti  y 

rHiat  (Wttprvtw**  of  all  kin»(l*  <  itti  >>•< 

lent,    (hat    thii   aitnriiiy    nt   tiip 

and  fpnuruwalv  int<)rprr<)<'(i  nfTiii« 

■nie    MO.OOO  (KX)    'tUUt-ii*    In 

not    (liffpfpnt    from    nihtr    luiinrtii 

ibltma    thp   aamp   (llfI«'ri'Hri»a.    mcti 

y  which  "Jlata  iil»i«wh*tr»«     Yt»l    *•■ 

flbllfatlona   to   lolva   thr4i4>   normal 

nt  ptart    and   that   p«tt(t>   w«  an< 

t  inall   not  b«  pudarinrrrcl  by  wu- 

and   wt   will   nnt   prrrnit    it    tu    Ik> 

ebming   from  outaidt  of  our   hcmi- 


all  of  via,  forma  a  laattiin  rouiida- 
an    inttrnatiunal    ujutvritanain»{ 


today    rortujiatrly    llv«    lu    kcxxI 

prtvilfK*.    but    tindrrtakn    a    huavy 

>tir\«    rtmott   from   thr   tumult    of 

tht   horrora   of   armi-d    counut- 

Ut   heavy   un   tho   Wurkl     (hr< 

a.  fact  a  (ravo   teat      If  our  g(Kx\ 

mitft  bt  atrontf. 

bocau««  our  faihtra  wtr<«  wiUing 

they   poaaaaaed   fur   a  Ktf^at   idetU 

reata   alao  on   ui      Wa   have 

that  Itada  to  government   by   the 

ptoplt      Our  democratic  ayatetn 

timable  gift  of  Individual  lir^rty 

concerotd  with  preaerving  the  high 

Int  and  morality,  which  the  leaaon 

fLrat  rtqulraoMnt  of  p)ta«tlul  rtlu- 


fron 
alia  dowi 


aicrlfk* 


tvt 

liita 


tft 


f  r  ffn 
tbotfbla. 


oommtu  iloationa. 


w«  of   thla  Amtrtean   hemlaphere 

prfndplaa.  upon  which  ao  great  a  civ- 

t,  produrtivt,   and  dynamic     Na- 

morality  ara  not  tht  raainunu 

atrtnt  atrtogtb --oonfidtact  in  our 

lodaptndtnoa  and  democracy 

in  Daetmbar  of  tbu  prtatnt  year 

gofrommonta  will  onet  mora  aaarmble 

cajNtal  of  Peru.    Dunrw  thaat 

eonftrtncet  havt  ct)nir  to  bt  an 

r  tht  ralatlonahipa  batwttn  our 

havt    a   rtnwwtd    opportunity    to 

tlMt  wt  in  ttot  Unittd  MutMi  hav.< 

vttwa.   tht  oplnuwu.    tha    rnenUly 

atatar  ropubUoa.    Public  ^plnU)n  in 

laarnlng  with  grtatar  frrqiienrv 

tbt  dtalrta,  Um  natda  of  tnt 

naUona. 

mutual  fntndahlp  and  truat  la  the 

Tha  North  Gtntral.  and 

each   ua  through   the  air   »rr   i\um^ 

mu  the  petiple  of  the  Uiutrtl  HUtra 

bruaUcaat  Ui  ilitiu  by  tay 


friend  th^  Prp«;f1*'nt  nf  Arvr-ii'tnn  A  fp'v  daya  lat^r  they  Uttrned 
to  thf  .irlrtrr***!  drllvprfd  to  thru;  by  Mir  Mlniatrr  of  Porelgn  Affniri 
of  Br!V.'ll  wh'itT)  we  hiitl  hciu  f^t•lvl!l«^'f•«l  tw  have  In  Wn»hlriq»on  a/i 
BriW!i! >  Anibiii»*nflnr  fltirint^  M;r  pinf  !  ycirn  Hla  nlgniflnint  worcla 
WtT«  .»pp!iiii(tr*(I   In  fvrrv    Amf-r!rnTi    riiriif 

fMir  Kifui  u  (1»MH(K  r  It ii  lihf-rtv  (lur  iriaininT'nt  i«  honor  nnd 
fri«<iiil»tnp  ihiv  n\<-fU''<\  \"  ini  r-f/iw-ii  iiiifli-rntitnduijf  Our  hnum  Ih 
(^  nnnfiice  Hi)  rtti'l  II'  I  n>  inTH'ifli-  tn  r.imnvin  rfTi^rt  we  anfef^nnrM 
In  'li.»!  iK'W  *il!l  'Ik  fr'-.r  r.u:t'h  <>t  uur  llDfrMri*  «iul  liUild  our 
nviiii*4iii<ii>    f"f    iiKi    aiK  nil  ( itirn'    cf    huMi.ifiity    t  hituj||ihout    tho 

Will  111. 


Debt  I'ropu^iuuin 


rXTKN'^loV  01'  KKMAKKS 

HON',  ,i()si:i'i(  r,  cri'FKY 

III     re  NNWVI  A'AMA 

IN  nil.  MS  All    <M     nil.   I  .Ml  1.1)  HTATKM 
Thu'tdu'j   Av'Hii       .    niin  <  ilau  i)/  WiUncuduy,  January  5)  I 

I'JIH 

fDIIOKlAl,    IN     nir    I'ltlUAUE;!  nilA    KKCnitn     Amu.    13.    lOifl 

Ml  (lUKl'TCY  Mr  PirnldrnI  I  iink  llliUlliniol»«  ("(iMNinif  fo 
havt  pdiitril  111  111.-  IIiiiiHli  iiM  ntllollnl  finm  IIU'  Ptllludi'I- 
IJlila  Jl(r,u>l  nf  Apnl  IJ,  iy.JIJ,  tjliUllpil  WailllllM  AuiUlial 
ihAif   I'tnimMaiHU   ' 

rtiric  l)<iiiM  li"  uhtf^cf  1(1(1  \hr  n\^U']t<  wtta  firffrfcd  to  b« 
pillUt'U  tn  'Iw  KkiiiMli    ti/1  rnltnwo 

irr.irii  tiin  l'hii.HlPiiilu(i  \ift,<rr\    April    \J    IU3A1 
w»«wiwri    «iMtwaT   nrnt    ra  or  An*  mi* 

rv'  ynii  rprti»'nii»r  ih"  i>«u«ti.,n  liinui,  Uic  dmiuproiialy  Inrup  na- 
tl"iml  ilrtil    lU"'.  iUtiT  tlu'   Wnrld   Wivr? 

t'l)  l)«'  •■■uri'  .i'lr  tnriiiMtv  wrva  not  fiillina,  w*  anked  tlil*  newa- 
paprr'a  llhrnrv  fur  nit  odlturiiila  appenrlnti  In  ronaervatlve  imwa- 
pjiprra  duiirirf  lUlU  pnitiUn«  'Aiih  alurm  to  thr  Federal  dehl  None 
Cdvjld  Ih'  fijund  It  wiiuM  Imvp  Ijceu  unpulrlullc  to  complain  about 
Uii'  cOat  of  the  war 

Hilt  fir  'he  t'l'"'  "evfrnl  yruri  It  Una  hrrii  t!)P  rhirf  «t4)rk  In 
t;»<tr  i)f  (iiuiM  rvitiiv<'  pjiLriolerra  to  puliil  with  alarm  to  the  »{row- 
ln«   HBtiriuiI   (Irti* 

In  vii-w  i)f  till'  I'r-auirnt  a  rrceiu  piopoaal  to  cure  the  rteaa- 
•  loti  'Ai'h  pu:iip  ptitjiiiu'  v  u  tmiv  rxpnt  11  rfiirwpd  oiixiaunlil  of 
Una  (iHimeroijartKhi  pn  p»ifi*iiUi»  8«-jiikU>r  Uran  and  Heprraenta- 
tivr  MHki  I.  lirivo  .Uii'ii(l>  «iiiit«'ii  with  imii-r  drtiuncliU loim  ol  Oov- 
I'M.iiiirti'   aiM-rulitik' 

nua  wditorinl  In  a  *ariiinK  to  our  roadrra  »«amat  thla  falae 
pr>  piiKniida  Am  ,i  r.ini-  '.ii  ex  lit)friil  waa  wont  Ui  any.  "Let'a  loolt 
at    tie    ret-ord         rhni    la   the   luily   way    to   inve    democracy    from 

l\fU\A$nt\\irry 

TiJi'  \>rT  riipitiv  !irt  ilcbt  of  thr  Frderiv!  Government  on  April  ^ 
I  1  till*  vnir  w»ft  IJMD-i  •nj<«  ppr  i  .ipilii  nit  debt  or^  Auguat  31. 
1919    waa  IJ^J -")7   or  U  ptTcenl  Kn-atcr  than  at  the  preaent  time. 

Below  wr  prini  Hltniiiiflrd  biilaiu  c  ahn-u  of  the  United  Htalfa 
aovtnimeiit.  aa  if  Aiu:ui  31  IKIU.  and  April  8,  1938  From  total 
iiuli'i)t«'dii»"i«  w <'  ilciiui  '  I  .loh  111;  ii.uul  (ind  other  current  ajaeta 
to  (live  net  indrb'ednpas  Iliai  in  the  only  acnailjle  way  to  calcu- 
late debt  of  a  buai nmn  <>r  ii  nation  If  u  man  owed  the  bank 
110  ooo  ..n.l  h,.il  »,.  1)00  t.i  !ii»  r!i,(i;t.  m  th«'  bank,  hla  net  debt 
wtmld  be  lean  ihiui  th.ti  ol  a  nnui  who  owr^d  the  bank  18,000  but 
ha<l  only  11  CXW  on  do;Kj«u. 

rxniinctal  itatmu-nt  „/  f'u-  Ootrrtim^rnf  of  the  VnUed  States. 

Aug    1/,  lOl'i 
Tnt«l  i!ideljte<lnea«  to  aU  hulder»  of  itji  obhgatlouj.  gJ0,  5M,  701,  Mt 
To  ofT.»et  thla  indrtitfdnt  •* 
Caah  on  hand 

Note*  of  lh<-  allied  a«ti(niii  luid 
f(;relKii  ohliKWtlonH  with  fiitc* 

value  of  II i.o  17.07.1  wa.t  (to  oi 

whicU  only  FlnUnd  •  in  gtKxl. 

iHuxtt  aitd  equiptriiuit ..... 

Tolnl    iifTnrti»  .,..■•«, 

Net   drl)t 

r'tr  capita  net  drht  iii  applied  to  jKipulatlon  of  lOfl.OO:!  Otl.l, 
mldyaar  1019    $'Mi  it 

In  1919  the  Hov..rrTtu'nt  hud  a  Utiln  nuirc  than  one  billion 
riw>h  on  luuid  In  l'.<ot  ■  .wih  ■  i;  lutiul  plim  the  PXrhunKi*  ntuhllliu*- 
tlon  fund  plum  "ii<r  l,/#'.t  ^-mM  a;;  .r  \*iiiiii  .uf  thr  rciulvulnjl  of 
oaah.  aiuuitUU'd  tu  uituty  Ij.uoo  uu«J  uuu     WhcUitr  llitra  La  lUiy  roa* 


«1.  ua,  10«.  635 

< 
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ton  for  tht  Oovemment  carrying  thia  huge  oaah  balanot  w«  wQl 
dlBcuaa  In  another  tdltorlal. 

riTiancial  Mtatcmmt  of  tht  Oot>trnm«nt  of  tht  United  Statu, 

Apr.  5,  IBJi 

Totnl  indebtedneaa  to  all  holderi  of  Ita  obllgatlona.  ga7,  560.  Mg,  5S8 

To  ortaet  thla  indebtedneaa: 

Caah  on  hand- #l.W7,M3,40a 

lexchun^a  alnblllaatlon  find..     l.DOO.  000,000 
bterlU^d  gold 1.183,074.623 


C'tt*h   and  gold     .....      .. ., 

n  1''  <'  and  othi<r  Invi'atmonia, 
par  value  gA  4011.(157,030, 
tnktMi  nt  00  |>ercent         .     ,. 

Fiiilruid  a  iiidehtedneaa 

IMttDl  und  e<tuipmeni    , 


4,  80U,  007,  oai 


4.044.  aoa,  ni 

M,  avo,  u« 

1 


TotttI    (fTntta 


0,1141,440,904 


Net  di'ht .    ...   .     37,711,  14«,}I54 

Fnr  I'HpiiA  tiei  debt  aa  applied  to  population  of  ia0,080,»oo, 
Jniiiintv  ioi'l    (iUi:U)4 

The  net  debt  of  the  United  Ntatea  la  now  •  a. 000 ,000 ,000  ninrt 
thiiii  It  waa  III  the  rluet'  of  the  World  War 

lluL  in  two  droadea  ihi^  pnpulaiion  lina  Inortaatd  95,000,000,  ao 
(hat  lli><  pur  rnplla  dabt  la  Iraa  now  thnn  It  wna  lliciii  Alao  the 
ivtiimiHl  ini'iirna  hiui  linrettaail  ao  thai  tha  na»  debt  in  proportion 
lo  Hniloru\l  inroiiin  la  lean  today  limn  Hi  lOlo  Ileiii  iiaii  only  lie  ton. 
•  idirtid  liiirlllgenVly  In  relation  lu  population  and  iniiontt  nf  tht 
Nntioii  To  ai«y  Hint  finaia  rtlon  la  tietter  ufT  thuii  tha  UttUed  tttatea 
iNiiiiUaa  It  (iwea  leaa  Wfmid  bt  nonatnae 

•  •••«•  t 
Now  aa  to  I  ha  Inat  Item,  plttnt  and  eniiinm"i»i  earned  at  It  on 

ho'h  hatnnt'e  aheela  Whtn  tha  UiiMtd  rfuiea  name  out  of  th« 
W'-rUl  War  It  had  little  to  ahow  f<»f  iia  ga5,ooo,m»o,(K>d  iimrtaaed 
liidtdilr«ditfaa  Moat  of  It  had  Kont  for  inunMloha,  and  the  r»at 
for  Itmtia  111  Ita  Alllea,  which  prtjvcd  unpollertibte 

In  the  pa»t  yo  ytara  Uit  tlovernmcnt  haa  added  hllllona  In 
pniitiBhent  imprnvementa  in  tiie  ahnpa  of  puhlie  huild  ngi  |»owwr 
ptniita.  hruiBea,  liiphwnya.  flt«>d  nintrul,  a<i||  recUimaMi^n  If  ihaae 
were  plnrnd  in  the  haUiire  aheet  at  their  true  value,  ihev  would 
far  rKfeed   the  ga  ooo.fMiO.ooo  iiicreaae  In  ntt  indehttnlneaa 

A  fiilr  nponila^l  from  n  biialneaa  ntandpoint  would  ahow  the 
Onvprnmenla  net  poaltlon  vnatly  Improved  over  1010  Ita  rreU  t 
end  flntiiic  nl  rondUion  la  the  aoundt-at  of  r»ny  nation  on  earth. 
Ita  n.'t  lndebtertnr'«a  la  bi)  far  from  tha  danger  point  that  even 
to  diBcUBA  iuch  a  poatlbtllty  la  illly. 

•  •  •  •  •  a  • 

Tlien  why  do  the  conaervativta  want  tn  acart  tht  peoplt  Into 
thinking  that  t?.r  Federal  debt  la  a  menace? 

llncftuae  whon  the  Oovetnmpnt  g(x<a  in  drbt.  It  rrentea  credit 
mon-y  nnd  ihorcby  dilutee  the  purchaalng  power  of  fXlalinH 
doUura  und  lowera  interoa;  niti-a,  Triiit  la  the  rctiaon  the  moneyed 
lnirr«iata  clamor  for  reduction  of  loUef  and  uthcr  a.^vcrnmenl 
apmdini; 

•  •••••• 

Ood  help  thli  Nation  If  It  la  to  be  governed  by  dimngogucry 
ftnd    propn^andft   aubaidlEed    by   aelflah,   ahort-aghu-d    lnt.<jr«eta. 

Tlirae  trutha  run  be  aet  down  ua  capable  of  mufhnmntlcal  proof: 

The  debt  of  thla  N.itlon  In  nowhere  near  the  danger  mark 

If  It  were  proportionately  aa  large  aa  that  of  Oreut  Britain  or 
Prnnce,   It  would   bt  over  1100,000,000,000. 

If  the  CJovotnment  haa  erred  at  all,  it  la  on  the  aide  of  having 
apcnt  Iraa  than  enough  to  win  tho  war  agalnat  deprcaalon. 

I«t  ua  hope  that  the  Oovernment  will  proaa  forward  with 
renewed  courage  on  a  definite  program  of  fighting  tht  deprta- 
alon  aa  we  founht  the  war,  prepared  to  aptnd  wluitcver  la  nrcea- 
•ary  to  win— and  win  we  ahalll 


Jefferson  and  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ThuTiday,  April  14  (legUlative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5). 

1938 


RADIO    ADDIliaa    DY    HON     AM.KN    J     ELLINDER.    OF 
LOUIMIANA,   APRIL   14,    lOilB 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr,  Preildefit,  I  uk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  tho  Appendix  of  the  Ricofto  u  riidio  ftddresi 
delivered  today  by  my  rollroMUf  I  Ml",  EllindcjiJ  on  tluj  nub- 
ject  ot  JcfffTion  and  the  New  Deal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro,  aa  follows: 

Ladlee  and  gtnUemerv,  on  yetterday,  April  13.  wt  obatnred  tht 
ont  hundred  and  idnety-flfth  annlveraary  of  tht  birth  of  tht 
immortal  Thomaa  Jefferaon,  a  man  whoat  political  theor  mi  have 
had  more  mniienre  upon  the  Uvea  of  tht  Amerlciin  ijeoplt  than 
thoat  of  any  other  j>er«on. 

Uttle  did  il»e  proud  paienu  nf  Thomaa  JefTeraon  reallat  that 
ihtir  new-burn  eon  waa  dnatined  to  become  the  thnmpion  of  a 
*yatr.m  under  whieh  htiman  nghta  ahould  be  paramount  U)  prop- 
friy  righU,  and  that  through  thla  jioUUoal  phlloaophy  would  bt 
reitthllahed  a  ainble  repulilioan  form  of  guvmimeni.  It  waa  Jef- 
feraon  who  dUiovered  ihut  our  F^dtral  Couatliutlon  did  not  provldt 
fnr  I  he  prt. left  Inn  of  huniati  righia  It  waa  through  Jelferaon'a 
riTorta  that  the  hrat  10  ainendmrnt*  to  our  baale  law  were  adtnited 
►o«»n  nftur  the  lorntMiion  of  our  flenuHraoy,  and  in  thoet  10  atntud* 
nienta  the  rtghta  of  the  individual  were  rrtogidinert  and  urotteted 
The  frninera  of  our  Conailtiiimn  aeemihgly  plaml  pMjMMly  rlghla 
nliove  the  righia  of  the  Indlvldiinl,  and  the  foremnat  advnate  of 
Mieh  a  ayaiem  waa  Aleaander  llanUlUm,  whoae  polltk;al  Ooetrlnt 
ht»a  been  enoountged  and  puraued  by  the  llepublkan  Party  Of 
louny 

Jettiraon  ihar.lnriively  knew  ihftt  If  property  rlghta  wert  renog- 
lilwed  and  proieded  at  Uie  eK|M>i)ae  of  human  riglita,  claMi  leiiUlu' 
lion  for  the  beneni  of  the  privllegnd  would  neoeaaarily  fullow;  and 
I  ftnl  nonfUlent  that  a  ahurl  revlrw  of  our  rouulrvi  progieaa  undtr 
ItantiUona  theory  of  government  will  diaoluae  thut  Jetteraiiu  waa 
riitht 

'nie  remarkable  and  almitat  unbelievable  t»H  about  Je|f»ra<jn 
and  hla  tlu-orv  of  demooriMiy  la  I  hat  the  prinmple  waa  developed 
aolely  by  and  wiihm  himaidf  lln  had  no  p««.t  hlatoilea  Ufmn  whu  h 
lo  pattern  hla  pnntlplea  of  ifovernmenl  by  the  jteople  and  (or 
ih<»  ptoi)ie  ifia  theory  of  human  iiKhla  waa  ewneeived  at  a  time 
when  lite  wirtUI  wna  t<iina« loua  of,  and  hati  known  in  tht  paat, 
only  that  miuht  wna  right;  at  n  iirne  when  tyranny,  ouprewiun, 
antl  hlofHlahed  were  aynoni»m«Mia  with  governinetil  Mia  baitit 
ngainai  Rriatocraey  and  entrenehe*!  wealth  la  an  epojih  In  our  Amen* 
eati  hiatory  lUven  Uie  atruggle  of  our  forefathert  Ui  aever  tht 
yoke  that  iKittnd  them  to  Knttland  lietmntea  dwarfed  in  tHimpariaon 
Hla  waa  not  a  bnltle  of  awurda  atui  mtiaketry  and  tinnnon:  h« 
fotirht  for  hla  prmnplea  with  hia  pen,  with  hla  wile,  with  hla 
great  iniellert  and  knowledge  of  human  rhnraeter;  and  lit  won 
over  overwhelming  odda  becaiiae  of  hla  fidth  in  hla  prlnciplea,  bt* 
raiiae  of  hla  marveloua  ability,  and  btoauie  righttuuaneaa  aiMl 
juatlct  were  on  hli  aide 

JefTrraon'ii  jmihway  in  Ihoae  dayt  wma  not  one  ttrtwn  with  roata, 
Like  nil  the  r^reat  refortnera  of  htalory,  he  wna  lied  about,  abuaad, 
and  intimidated  He  had  to  battU  the  preaa.  Federal  Judgca,  tht 
nowerful  rich  who  wert  entrenched  in  high  Uovtrnmtni  poalllona 
Hla  enomlea  railed  him  everything  under  the  aun --"Amtrican  pro- 
totype of  Robeaplerrt. red'  Jacobin, "  "evanKeltat  of  anarchy," 

"Indter  of  claea  hatred  "  It  la  eiuiy  to  aat  that  tht  enemiea  nf 
rtemoeracy  in  the  early  daya  of  our  oountry'a  hiatory  did  not  differ 
in  any  great  reaped  from  Ita  praatnt-day  tntmtaa  Tht  mtana  and 
tar  I  lea  employed  by  tht  Hamlltonlana  of  JefTeraon  a  time  to  pn- 
aervt  their  own  aein»h  enda  are  atUI  employtd  by  tht  prtatnt-day 
fullowera  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Lftdiea  and  gentlemen,  I  ahall  endeavor  briefly  to  ahow  that 
throuohout  the  courae  of  American  hiatory  ihert  hua  been  tht 
rame  ronfllrt  between  the  prlnOplet  advocated  by  Hamilton  and 
the  principle*  advocnted  by  JefTeraon — a  conflict  of  property  rlghta 
vtrcua  human  rlplita,  of  legialatlon  for  the  btneflt  of  the  few 
veraua  legtalntlon  for  the  bcntflt  of  tht  maattt.  Tht  great  Itadera 
of  cur  IDcmocratlc  Party  havt  all  adopted  and  fought  for  tht  prln- 
ciplea of  JefTeraon,  who  atood  up  aquurely  for  human  rlghta.  Tbt 
tide  of  battle  haa  rlarn  and  fallen;  but  always,  whtn  tht  rlghta  of 
humnn  hclnga  are  trampled  upon  by  tht  prlvlltftd  claaaaa,  a 
champion  of  the  cnuae  haa  come  to  the  fore  and  rtgalntd  for  thtm 
tome  of  their  Inherent  rlghta 

After  JefTrmon  there  came  the  treat  Andrew  Jaokaon.  and  then 
there  came  the  great  Woodrow  Wllaon,  and  today  our  Prtatdtnt 
FYanklin  Delano  Rooaevtlt.  I'hert  can  be  no  doubt  that  out*  PraaU 
dent,  In  advocating  the  prlnclpltt  of  tht  New  Dtal,  It  making 
evtry  efTort  to  carry  out  the  Ideala  of  Thomaa  Jefftraon,  tht  cham- 
pion nt  human  rlghta  What,  after  all,  haa  the  Ntw  Dtal  been 
attempting  to  do?  Haa  it  not  triad  to  provide  for  the  nttda  of  tht 
maa»ea  of  our  people?  I  venture  to  aay  that  virtually  tvtry  tflort 
to  help  the  underprivileged  haa  coma  from  the  partv  founded  by 
JttTeraon,  a  party  luboring  not  only  to  protect  republican  inatltu- 
tion-i  hut  to  mnke  the  Republic  deinooratio,  an  inatrumeniallty 
for  the  aervloe  of  all  the  people 

Aa  I  mentioned  a  few  minutea  ago,  In  tht  early  dayt  aftor  otir 
country  wua  founded  two  dominant  part  tea  or  faetlona  exiatcd 
One,  led  by  Hamilton,  believed  that  the  atnhlllty  of  government 
retted  on  the  aupport  of  the  powerful,  which  aupport  rould  beat 
be  aecured  by  making  the  Oovernment  profitable  to  thi»ra  TJilt 
faction  udvorated  concenirnting  Oovernment  favor  on  tha  fcmmer- 
cial  and  flnanrtal  inUTeata  to  the  utter  neprlwt  of  the  agricultural 
lntere»t'i  which  th«in  conafltuted  the  f^rea'er  pari  of  the  Nation 
The  other,  led  by  JefTeraon.  believed  In  "equtil  rljuhta  to  all  and 
*pecinl  pnvllegen  to  nf^n"  "  in  the  erircuragi  ment  of  ngricijltuee 
and  of  commerce  and  Industry  a»<  lia  handmairiena  Jeflerwjn  Im-- 
lleved  that  governrnen'i!  uie  not  thf  ma«ter»r  »nj»  the  aefvania  of 
the  people  governed;  that  govertun<  ou  muat  bn  rneponalve  to  ttot 
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lBl«'f'"'"  '  f  ">•    iiuj'irity  III  Ui 
Unit*  hy  11'"  ftf*       ll'"  imiMi'i'x 
lliDi,!  •^MiuUI   nfiaiAUi   fur   lit* 

riir  mwiy  »••»  mir  (Iworni 
fiftlm    hni  ju««  prUHP  kt  %h»  IMttf 
faU    iho  tirivtlovod    iitt«r«*u 
ltai«ti*r«  <kr«  funillUr    I   un  a\ 
mmi*»  MNitiAiU,  whkh  arrurrMi 
itlrttt<m  nf  PrMMl^nt  li«rli«m 
prtMrtdtnl  iif  in*  iMflfe.  amim  Ui 
•iMyw«<tMt  in  huTinii   th* 
of  th»  irnttMl  ■(•!««     jMRimn 
urc  b«>r«ir)«  •  |rrof>h«rY 

"tv*ry  m»n  In  m|ua1It  tti 
th#  Uwii  un<l#nivli«  to  »4(l  ti) 
artmrtal  dUrtlnctlnna.  to  gnint 
QofiM.  to  m*k<»  th«  rich  rirhor 
humbi*  m«nb»f»  ot  mctoty-  th« 
who  hiiv*  tMith«r  th«  Urn*  not 
to  tlMmwInHi,  htvt  »  rtfht  to 
Oov*rnm*nt  " 

My  rrt*nd.  ■  ft«  vMini  lOXtr 
WM  tngacKl  tn  dUnaMtnt  Uv 
■plit  th«  D«moeT»tie  ftkity 
Wtr     What  h«pp*nMl  thvtit 
toTMts  of  th«  rountry  b«(«m« 
toinaUon  of  Um  tMUib.  rkilroa^i 
OMifrMM  and  Mk*d  for  ■fMetal 
Mm  eomptutien  of  production 

llMy  wffu«tf  lo  th«  CX)nffrM  i 
Into  our  oountry  so  that  w 
labor,  tad  toy  rmmu  of  mort 
wtti  roralt  to  ih«  fanmr 
■Mny  wtw  wart  intofMUd  tn 
WM  ilui  NMon  why  tit*  Ounm** 
whlen  b«f«  wwifhod  hMviTy  ^ 
tleultfty  on  tho  AoMrtoaa 

LadlM  and  |»ntl«non  ol  th« 
tiM  tan*     I  am  for  tha  tariff 
tbtki  Um  tartff  ahall  not  b« 
lartfr  wa4  put  into  afftet  in 
labor,  and  tn  ordar  to  hatp 
aitfura.  it  haa  baan  amployvd 

Ctant  than  thay  ilraady  w*r< 
«•  in  tha  Unitad  tuiaa  ao  -^ 

fff.^Am  of   11)9  few. 

■inca  tba  avtl  War  thia  nt 
Woodrow  Wilaon  aamt  upoti 
Daaaoeratta  Party  rmm  into  i 
of  Um  pMt.    I  am  aura  all  art 
triad  to  do  to  ralla«a  tha 
tha  maaaaa.    Lai  ma  nNmll 
•aoooipUabad  durtnf  hia 

Ilia  ineema-taa  law  waa 
■Mfca  tboaa  who  aould  pay 
Oovarnmant. 

Tha  Unltad  iUalaa  Tariff 
Wilaon  admlnlairatlna.    Th<i 
waa  davtaad  to  racUfy  tha  ml 
tariffs     Tha  Oommlaaloa  waa 
and  aittdlaa  and  aurrays  vipon 
of  auch  invaatifatlooa  to  tha 
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1^1  WM  cifMritU>«l  u|M>n  Uini  \<t\n 
(if  JtM>ti«Mt  *tlia  »n<r«t»<  h«<4i  iM<') 
•>r«  iMiitiNi   pow«r     m>tt\i    <r  nty 
m.  wHh  tiK   tiartli   of  il»»>   \'nn"\ 
iuat  al   tha   tirna  nt   Uv  i»iirnin 
Vmi  wiay  rf«all  lh«t  ll|.uii#    u^" 
Waaiilnctfin  nnd  irtarl  (o  imvn   ■ittl 
ran#w  ih*  ( haru»f  of  thP  M»ril« 
fareoua  vfti)  mwwna"  at  th«)  tiK'n^ 


..  to  protactlon  by  law  hul  whi'n 
thana  natural  and  lu«i  i«tv»n'imi»« 
1tl«  ffatiiltlM,  and  i'icJU«l»<'  prlr- 
Mid  tn«»  potent  mora  iKJWwftil,  iha 
farmara,  ni#chanic«.  and  la>M)rFr»  - 
th«  maana  of  nacuring  Ilk"'  farora 
complain  of  tha  Injuatu^n  of  thalr 

J^kaen"!  taraa  •timmarr.  tba  eouniry 

ilavary  quaatlon     That   quMtlon 

Than  followad  tha  imfortunnia  Civil 

Aftaf   that   war   tha   prlv1Ia«td    In- 

ahtranchad     T)iar«  davalapMl  a  com- 

and  Indualry  which  cum«  to  th<« 

Nivilaiaa  ae  that  thay  ooutd  nunrivc 

tha  iaaa. 

•'T\H  a  tariff  on  good*  tmportatl 

ba  abia  to  pay  mora  mitiay  to  our 

nonay  batnc  paid  to  labor  banpdu 

tha  arfumant  ailivam-dd  by 

ladiwtrlaa  of  our  country,  and  that 

varloua  tartff  lawa.  aunifl  ut 

m'tha  Amartcan  paopla.  and  par- 
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obtaf  purpoaa  waa  than,  and 
aa  poaalbia, 

TlM  fani'loaa  baaka 

Tha  Clayton  Act  waa  anaekac 

Dm  Mdaral  TTmda 
for  fair  compatltlon,  and  to 
toaa  ooaaMtltkMi  of  iBduairlal 

AU  that  laf  lalatton  waa 
traUen  to  baip  raUava  tha 

Alao,  durlaff  Praaldent 
iarra  Sjratam  waa  aat  up  to 
afford  aaaana  of  radiaoouniln^ 
Uah  aa  aflaoilva  ■yatiiii  at 
la  tha  Ualtad  Stataa.    This 
ruin,  and  may  ba  rafarrad  to 
ttva  aUtaanaaahlp  of  tha 

Than  during  Praaldaat 
caaa  on.    The  cry  waa  ralae< 
niuUac  tha  Oovaramaot.    It 
tha  aapubUcan  Party  waa 
tha  aood  work  bagun  by 
ooDtrary.  our  Oovamment 
U  tha  ofdlnary  man.  and  o[ 
Tha  la  yaara  that  followad 
tha    triumph   vt  aoddan 
tratkm  of  waalth  among  tha 
Tha  prtTllBtad  alamant.  in 
in  poarar.  waa  parmtttad  to 
mant  for  Ita  own  adTmntage. 
ace  dtlatn.    Labor  sradually 
hr  ita  own  aSovta  through  i 


oantiiry 


WUa» 


■nvarnmanta    whlrh  Mkft\lUm   tt># 
r««d  uf  4  inuiKfUy  «<a  iiU  vi«iiq«<t 
Jefffirfirm  h*'li«ivpfl  thfii  h  mimii' 
will  iif   l»»a  ma*a««  itf   li"  |i«'i'"' 


radio  audiimra.  I  am  not  oppnatnl  to 

I  am  int4nwitrd.  howrvaf.  in  •coinK 

to  batiaflt  ona  rlaaa  otvlv      Thn 

to  halp  induatry,  in  urdar  to  help 

farmar;  hut.  inataad  of  thin  pro- 

to  mala  tha  faw  rlrhar  unci  mora 

I  do  not  wondar  thut  uulajr  wo 

ueh  oonoeiuratiun  of  woalih  m  tho 


of  tha  privllaiiad  oontinurd  iintlt 

M  BOana:  and  ll  waa  theti  that  Dio 

and  trtrU  to  rwrtify  \ho  wron«« 

amlllar  with  what  Pra«idrnl  WUm>m 

of  tha  farmar  and  th<t  nuaory  of 

a  faw  of  tha  thlnga  Which  wnro 

Ion 

^  tha  purpoaa  of  which  wa*  to 

baar  tha  burdan  of  ntnttinii  tha 


)Ult 

admi  niatrat 
hitp  b 
Oof  imli 


aaion  waa  aatabtlahad  diirina  thr* 

latabltahmant   of    that    Qumnilaalun 

of  tha  paat  in  connactum  wltit 

alithorlBad   to  maka   laviMtiftatloni 

iarlff  mattars.  and  to  furtilah  report* 

■raaldant  and  to  tha  Ckingraui.    Ita 

today,  to  aquallaa  tha  tariff  no  far 


in^tltutad  la  ordar  to  halp  tha  farmar. 
to  parmlt  labor  to  organiae. 

Act  waa  paaaad  ao  aa  to  provlda 
imaU  bualnaaa  from  tha  marci- 
[lanM. 

during  a  Damocratic  admlnli- 
ot  our  paopla. 

admlnlatratlon  tha  ]*edaral  R«- 

>rorlda  for  aa  alaatlc  currancy.  to 

oomoMrelal  papar.  and  to  eatab- 

admlnlatratlon  and  aupervuion 

mvad  iha  oountry  from  financial 

aa  tha  graataat  placa  d  coiMtruc- 


■■  admlnlatratlon  tha  World  War 

1j9i  big  bualnaaa  do  the  Job  of 

cnowa  baat."     Under  such  a  banner 

awapt  Into  oOca.     Did  It  continue 

Wilaon?     It  did  no*     On  the 

aa  tha  protector  of  the  rights 

became  tha  tool  of  big  buslnesii. 

among  our  hlatoy's  blackest  in 

apaclal    Interesta.    The    conoen- 

ew  Incraaaed  by  leapa  and  bounds. 

tiahlp  with  Uxe  Republican  Party 

the  InatrumentaUtles  of  C>OTem- 

leganUaaa  of  the  effect  on  tha  aver- 

WM  lORtng  much  that  it  had  gained 

generation  of  toll;  and  agricultura 
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riuitnTntUiR  nil  tlint  thr  ftrt/  Ur^\ 
p..;n»  niit  tuiw"vpr  thnt  nn  piirurat. 
Ni'W  Dt'nl  to  rrttori'  thi-'  OovrrTinn'tif, 
hy  ri'omnn  .JctTrrwon  y^Rfd  »ffo  I  hf 
Ml'  pri  pii'  mid  for  the  pp(it)lr.  .Jrf. 
"T  li^ri'lntlnn  fnr  the  hfnrfit  of  th^ 
th.i'  I  111  iniiTitf  »  nt  tlir  iimloriiy  niu»l  not  br  ikuu- 
Krr.  <|  fif  i\  minnrtty  Hf  bf-liftrd  tn  fqunl  rlaht*  to  itll 
privilrjf<"<  to  j»ni\n  Hr  twliovfU  in  the  fncoura«i'mfnt, 
of  unviiuMurr  I  i;  .in  r<;uiil  l)a«:»  wltli  iiielu^lTy  Wo  find  In  the 
Now  [>.tl  pro«r*m  th*-  <mixxlimpnt  of  tha  aume  prlnclplea  thul 
wprt'  BKpouiulrd  l)v  the  immorlal  JetTcTai  n 

'Hi"  Nrw  IVhI  ha*  «<x!«*r)rti«d  a  halpltiK  hand  to  thi»  farmer  P<ir 
hln  cfTorti.  in  tlu»  dirivtion  iilnnr  I'rtnUlwnl  Rooapvelt  U  entitled 
to  ihfl  thmikfi  of  mi  iMUiif  mUlon  That  the  farmar  la  atlU  having 
a  dUtlcviU  tim*-  in  ndiiMit^tl  ijy  all  biit  tha  Important  thing  to 
r»>m<'mi)*'r  u  tiint  tlu»  hVdrml  (Kivtrnn\ant  haa  at  lant  raaliaad  Ita 
obllK«ilon  to  Ml"  inp-ihirrl  of  our  popuUtlon  who  trtxi  and  rlotha 
thf  Nut  ion  Whrn  ll  u  rcaliFied  timl  tmck  In  the  year  11)33.  Juat 
l>*for»!  l'rp«idrT;i  Uiii'iKprflt  look  ovrr  ronirol  of  the  Oovrnunrny 
from  tha  Hepublicann  thr  farmwa,  who  rompriae  approKlmat^iy 
ona-third  of  our  Kntirw  population.  r«calvpd  only  b,S  jwrornt  ^f 
tha  Nnunn'i  total  imornr  w.-  ran  »indi'rit*nU  tiM)  trvmandoua  taak 
that  f»r««d  liir  Nrw  Ural  in  Ui«  rtTorla  to  rnlaa  axricultura  lo  a 
Irvrl  *itli  otlitr  induntrirn  I  repeat ,  tha  taak  li  not  oomplcU; 
bu'  ihr  imporiani  point  m  that  auricuHure  hna  barn  racogniafd 
by  ih€<  Fi'drml  ( lovcnmitnt ,  and  with  a  «)nllnuatlon  of  the  Oem- 
ocratir  Puny  In  \xmvr  1  am  ionfl<l*'ni  that  farming  will  aoon 
tK-ocmp  a  proupcnun  riitorpriii#.  and  ihn  farmar  will  oa  rewarded 
for  111*  loll  by  ll  fttir  prir«<  for  ibul  which  ho  grow* 

Tlia  ngtii  m  i)rh«if  of  the  furmrrt  i*  only  one  of  tho  numy  afforta 
thf  Nrw  t>ral  im  innkM  it  to  hrlp  i ho  undvrprlvtlifi^d.  I  ahall  men* 
lion  bri'-rlv  ]u«l  n  ffw  of  Uin  othi«r« 

Firit  lr>K'i»irttion  In  fitvof  of  thf  workingmnn,  Thi»  right  of  labor 
Ul  iiRuiii/ii'  mill  in^'iii  iii'c  for  bfitrr  working  condltlunn  haa  been 
rri'(>mil/«'d  mill  rii,,  uiiiKrd  by  ttir  N'-w  Dfiil  for  the  worktri  who, 
aa  ft  ri-mili  I'f  ihf  iicpM'«ii mi  nuldfrily  rnuiut  thpiniirlv«'it  ovit  of 
ptnplrvtn'"i(  thr  Ni'v  l)«  ,il  hiu  provuh'rt  thounundi  of  Jtib«  by  tho 
iniiUKuriUioii  (if  vurioon  publu -worki  progrnma  throiighmit  tha 
Natioti  'ni"t<-  pi.i)'.!'  Aoik  ptrgrnnm  itri'  dculRnrd  »<>  thnt  tho 
b'-nprni  if  Ul"  loinplfti'd  prolriu  *lll  be  ptijoypd  not  by  a  prlvl- 
ifgpd  few  but  by  rvrrybt.dy  Tliry  Inrliidi'  pvibllc  taiilldlngi*,  nigh- 
wityx  pidvtfrovinrt*  nutionut  pnrWa  irrtuntlon  nnd  flfxid-control 
j)ro]p<'t«i    lUid   iiirnl  i-l''(  '  rirt'iii  lull 

K'lr  tiic  pour  iii,!i  rMiiii'i  <  who  h:p  uiiRblp  to  work  bcriujHn  of 
old  ngp  bliiutMr.«««  mid  otbr-r  phyniciil  dlwhiliMax  the  Now  Deal  hn* 
pr<ivuli»d  fund*  lo  «»n«l<«l  Um  Mlnlt-n  In  r«»llrvlng  thi«lr  •ufTarUm, 

OUI-iiK"  luid  unpinplovnipnt  inmiranr*'  ha*  bean  mH  \ip  through 
thp  Nrw  Drill  «  ■  xinl  «M  runty  pro«ri«m  for  thp  prctoninn  of  the 
acilvf  worker  of  today  ««nin«tt  thi*  unrcrtiilntlfB  of  tomorn  w 

A  Klgnniir  boiidnK  pioRrum  haii  bren  lnillat«»d  under  which  each 
and  oviry  Amrrlcun  work>>r  can  through  eaay  and  reanonablo  credit 
arrun>;em«'nti,  build  »  convfortablp  home  for  hlmaelf  and  hU  family. 
Low-(o«t  houKing  proJrriA  are  now  under  way  to  take  the  poor, 
underpnld  workem  out  of  the  unhcalty  environment*  ol  the  aluma 
and  place  them  In  a  clean,  wholesome  atmoapbere  at  a  monthly 
rental  they  ran  afford  to  pay  out  of  their  imall  oamlnga. 

The  New  Deal  ha.*  recognized  the  nevd  for  molding  the  youth  of 
America  into  decent  and  law-abiding  citizens,  and  much  goofl  fr>r 
cur  youngsters  haa  been  accomplished  through  the  National  Youth 
Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 

Kaay  credit  facilltlps  have  been  mado  available  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness rntt<rprlaea  through  the  medium  of  the  Raconatructlon  Finance 
Corporation. 

TTie  Investing  public  haa  at  last  been  aflorded  protection  from 
the  uascrupulous  money  barons  of  Wall  Street  through  the  efH- 
clent  functioning  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

I  might  name  other  worthy  and  lasting  improvements  In  our 
social  aztd  economic  aet-up  that  have  been  brought  about  under 
the  nble  administration  of  President  Roosevelt,  but  I  muat  bring 
my  remarks  to  a  dose.  B(>fore  leaving  the  air  I  wish  to  make  tbla 
plea   to  our   Amrrlcan   people- 

Do  not  let  the  age-old  wailings  of  the  Haralltonlan.s  deceive  you. 
The  same  hue  and  cry  that  Is  being  voiced  today  against  the  New 
Deal  by  the  Liberty  Leaguers,  by  the  rich  and  privileged  minority 
who  constituto  the  framework  of  the  Republican  Party,  was  raised 
against  the  immortal  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  fought  for  the 
rights  of  human  beings  as  against  wealth  and  property.  Jefferson's 
cause  was  a  Jnst  caupe  He  fought  for  right  as  against  might, 
and  the  great  Jefferson  overcame  powerful  opposition  to  save 
his  country  from  oppression  and  rum.  The  same  struggle  la  being 
waged  again. 
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T)\B  ftamlltimlana  of  titday,  rttagvilaad  under  iiaw  and  hli;Vi 
Hounding  imrntiM  would  derwlva  li>a  free  Anirrlnwu  pnuplo  into 
hfllevli.g  that  Ui««lr  dtuHrUie,  iho  dm'trlna  of  big  bualnaaa,  la  the 
aouml  way  to  |ir<«a|»arity  TUay  taka  advanUga  of  ilia  praMtii 
tainiMtrary  lull  In  buaiita«>a  In  aUatnm  Ui  uiularnuna  th*>  nr||i«ipla« 
of  .iiiTpfMihiah  doiutMirHt'V  hul  ihf>  kama  t(<in|>t4ir«,  Uip  tump 
iHivllniiPd  few,  naglaci  lo  ramihrt  im  that  bl|  bvimupM  hi>li1  awny 
friMii  irjo  ihriMiih  lOlia.  and  rttirltm  that  la^yaar  |tari«Ml  iha  (Hmui 
try  wa«  pltuigad  Ihln  haMkn«Bt«ty  baoauaa  of  iha  IhantlBhla  grt»art 
and  vih«rnipulou«  tarilwi  »f  ilia  mmiay  baruiva  Thp  aama  K«tf\ah 
intfrpMtR  now  would  hava  ua  ballava  thnt  big  busliiann  haa  ra* 
fnrmpd,  fhnf  whila  yaaiarday  big  bualnaan  iradart  thp  birthright 
nf  the  Amarloan  paopla  for  a  baa  of  gold  and  aoJd  iha  Amarloan 
farmar  and  wofklngman  "down  ilia  rlvar,"  ao  lo  apaak,  Uxlay  big 
hu*inoM  hn*  hern  rpdeemed  and  la  raadr  now  to  lead  ua  lo  tha 
iroinlurd  innd  Again  I  urga  you,  my  Amprlcan  frlendu,  dn  not 
e  muiod  by  thaaa  honayad  promlaaa  Paat  hlatory  deurly  nhown 
who  haa  been  the  friend  of  the  underprlvllagad  atkd  of  the  maiden 
TTioman  JefTorson  conceived  tho  prlnclplo  of  human  rlghu  and 
started  the  fight  and  the  f!ag  of  Democracy  haa  been  waved  oti 
hinh  "iinre  jeffer«on>  time  by  mich  friends  of  tha  common  people 
IM  Aiulraw  Jackaon,  Woodnjw  Wilaon,  and  today  Franklin  Delano 
ItooMrvclt 

The  rrltica  of  Franklin  Delano  Rooaavelt  are  loud  In  their  de- 
nunrlatlona  of  tha  man  and  hit  pollelea  Thay  call  him  dictator, 
Kpendthrift  usurper  of  power.  But  lot  ma  qtiota  now  from  the 
worda  of  nnoilier  of  our  country's  graat  Inadara,  the  famous 
Tl^eodore  RooaeveU     Heed  well  Iheae  words,  spoken  38  years  ago: 

"It  Is  not  the  critic  who  count*;  not  the  man  who  points  out 
how  the  strong  man  stumbled,  or  where  tha  doer  of  daada  could 
have  done  tham  batter.  The  credit  b«ilonga  to  tha  man  who  la 
actually  In  the  arana;  whoaa  face  la  marred  by  dual  and  awaat 
and  blood;  wlio  ilrlves  valiantly;  who  errs  and  oomps  short  again 
and  again;  who  knows  the  great  enthualaiimi,  the  great  devo- 
tlona,  and  spends  hlmaelf  in  a  worthy  cauac;  who,  at  the  baat. 
known  m  the  end  the  triumph  of  high  achlavamant;  and  who, 
at  the  worst.  If  ba  falls,  al  laaat  falla  while  daring  greatly,  no  thnt 
hU  place  shall  never  be  with  thoao  cold  and  timid  auula  who 
know  neither  victory  or  dcfnat. ' 

I  thank  you 

Normal  Crop  Salw  In  the  Northww«t  a«  Provided 
by  the  Federal  Crop-InNurancc  I*rogram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  W.  JOHNSON 

OK  MINNKMOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  RKPKESKNTATIVKS 

Thunday.  April  14.  19H 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Mlnneaota.  Mr.  Bpcgker.  with  the  pas- 
*ago  today  of  tht  current  Agricultural  Department  appro- 
priation bill,  the  way  la  cleared  for  the  launching  of  the 
Federal  crop-Insurance  program,  denlgned  aa  the  most  con- 
structive and  the  most  forward-looking  aid  to  agriculture 
that  Congress  has  yet  enacted. 

I  believe  that  the  intent  of  this  act  ia  to  provide  a  prac- 
tical assurance  that  the  farmer  shall  market  a  normal  crop, 
regardless  of  what  niay  befall  In  the  way  of  natural 
handicaps. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  shortly  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  open  in  my  home  city.  Mlnneapolla,  a  large  ofHce 
In  one  of  the  greatest  primary  wheat  markets  In  the  world. 
In  my  home  city  we  have  the  largest  gcain-storage  capacity 
of  any  city  In  the  world,  nearly  100,000.000  bushels;  so  It  Is 
natural,  with  the  great  grain  market  In  Minneapolis  and  the 
necessity  for  storage  facilities,  that  one  of  the  major  offices 
for  crop  insurance  should  be  located  In  this  primary  market. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  set  forth  nine  salient  facts 
about  the  crop-lxxsurance  program: 

First.  The  program  provides  Insurance  protection  against 
the  hazards  In  the  risky  business  of  wheat  growing  such  as 
most  other  businesses  have  long  enjoyed. 

Second.  It  is  yield  Insurance,  not  price  insurance,  and  pre- 
mium and  losses  are  paid  In  terms  of  bushels  of  wheat,  not 
dollars. 

Third.  It  protects  the  insured  wheat  grower  by  assuring 
him  that  he  will  have  wheat  to  sell  every  year,  regardless  of 
crop  failure. 

Fourth.  In  surplus  years  Insurance  premiums  provide  an 
additional  outlet  for  his  wheat. 
Lxxxni— App 06 
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Fifth.  It  la  a  Uirlfi  program  wtUch  puti  aAlde  •  part  of  Uit 

crop  for  fimim  nml 

HlxUv  Whrai  r^wMm  arr  nubjen  lo  pricp  majilpulaU'  n, 
nipy  MP  h«MU  (Mitftidr  of  market  chtnnrla  and  umkI  only  to 
pay  Inaara  U)  farmrra, 

Hrvmiih,  ThP  program  will  li»nd  lo  lake  inorr  whnni  oft  lhc» 
rtmrkPl  In  mr\A\\n  yrnr«  und  pay  bmk  wliiat  in  yoam  ol 
acarrily.    Ii  la  %  atabiliy.inH  program 

Eighth.  The  cna,  t^  a  rarmer  Ia  acemdlng  to  the  rlak  on 
his  own  farm  and  the  county  in  which  hli  farm  is  located. 

NinUi.  Crop  inwurance  la  not  a  subaldy  program.  The 
farmera  pay  the  cofit  of  the  Insurance  with  their  preniluma. 
The  Ooveinmcnt  pays  admlnlatratlon  and  coat  of  storage. 
"Hir  aovrrnmnu  bf^ncni.s,  Rincr  Htnbll!zln«  suppllca  la  pro- 
tection for  consumcrN  and  a  wheat  Induatry  Inaured  against 
crop  failure  means  eventually  a  lessening  of  the  relief  burden. 

An  analysis  of  the  act  and  consideration  of  problems 
which  the  farmer  mus*.  surmount  If  he  la  to  achieve  the 
reward.^  of  nannal  production  reveala  the  following: 

Wheal  growing  Is  a  haaardoua  buclness.  Most  of  our  high- 
quality  milling  wheat  Is  grown  In  areaa  where  the  climate  li 
rlKorous.  Such  growing  conditions  produce  a  high  quality 
uf  milling  wheat,  but  It  also  imposes  on  the  wheat  grower 
frequent  crop  failures.  Widespread  bumper  cropu  flood  tho 
markets  with  wheat  and  the  price  may  be  so  low  that  the 
returns  hai-dly  cover  the  cx)st  of  growing.  Adverse  growing 
conditions  leave  many  farmers  with  nothing  to  sell  at  the 
high  prices  that  scarcity  brings. 

The  wheat-growing  Industry  U  subject  to  violent  up«  and 
downs.  Since  1019.  the  Nation's  wheat  crop  has  been  as 
large  as  962,000.000  buahels,  and  as  small  as  52e.0O0.000 
bushels.  The  acreage  planted  to  wheat  varied  between 
56.000.000  and  about  BO.000,000  acres.  We  have  exported 
over  300  000,000  bushels  In  one  year,  i^nd  some  years  we  did 
not  produce  enough  for  our  own  neodi  and  we  Imported 
wheat.  Income  lo  wheal  growers  has  varied  widely.  I^ 
example,  farm  Income  from  wheat  In  1919  was  tUne  timet 
as  much  as  in  1932. 

Wheat  Is  grown  by  about  1.400.000  farmers  In  the  United 
States.  In  tho  Great  Plains  States  there  Is  a  heavy  Invest- 
ment In  wheat  growing,  and  many  jrears  of  adverses  have 
put  the  wheat  Industry  heavily  in  debt.  The  hopeless  plight 
01  many  wheat  farmers,  for  whom  farming  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  low  prices  one  year  and  no  crop  the  next,  has 
put  a  heavy  relief  burden  upon  the  Oovernment, 

Wheat  helped  bull^  up  the  West.  It  was  the  pioneer's  cash 
crop,  It  was  exported  In  large  quantities  to  pay  back  the 
money  borrowed  abroad  to  build  western  railways.  The 
Great  Plains  wheat  contributed  much  to  the  estabUshment 
of  great  urban  centers— Kansas  City,  Minneapolis.  Chicago. 
Buffalo,  and  Duluth.  The  channels  of  wheat  trade  are  still 
the  arteries  that  feed  llfeblood  to  many  communities  and 
cities.  Wheat  income  meana  much  to  the  financial  structure 
of  the  West. 

A  large  farm  inveatment  and  the  economic  soundness  ot 
many  cormnunltlea  depend  upon  wheat  income.  And  wheat 
Income  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  which  has  brought 
many  a  crisis  to  the  Great  Plalna.  We  are  Inclined  to  think 
of  droughts  In  terms  of  what  happened  in  1934  and  1938.  We 
are  Inclined  to  forget  that  drought  is  steady  fare  for  the 
wheat  grower.  Since  1864  there  hiive  been  18  major  droughts, 
and  9  of  them  were  6  years  or  less  apart. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  fat  years—years  in  which  there 
was  a  good  crop  and  a  good  prt(«:  years  in  which  wheat 
growers  were  able  to  pay  up  much  of  their  obligation  and 
through  their  purchases  contribute  prosperity  to  business. 
It  is  that  kind  of  year  that  keepti  hope  alive  in  the  wheat 
Industry.  But  those  years  come  too  seldom.  They  are  eaten 
up  by  the  lean  years,  as  the  fat  klne  were  eaten  by  the  lean 
kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream. 

TTie  troubled  past  makes  it  imperative  for  the  wheat  in- 
dustry to  set  its  house  in  order  for  the  future. 

IKSUSAIHrCS  PROTBCTB  MOST  <>TKU  BUSIMHESSBS 

Most  other  industries  and  businesses  prepare  for  their 
emergencies  in  advance  by  carrying  insurance.     Insurance 
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acalcst  crop  failure  was  prososed  for  the  fanner  long  ago, 
but  tt  haa  been  long  in  coming 

The  Agrlcultiiral  Adjxistmei  t  Act  of  193S  ftnaHy  provided 
for  maJdng  a  start  In  Federa  Inaurance.  One  of  the  titles 
111  that  act  seta  up  the  Feden  1  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  provides  for  wheat  insmjanrie  beginning  with  the  crop 
harvested  in  1939. 

The  crop  insurance  prograkn  established  under  that  act 
does  two  things.  First,  it  narantees  the  Insured  wheat 
grower  against  crop  failure  f  om  unavoidable  causes.  That 
Orleans  that  the  Insured  wheal  grower  will  have  wheat  to  sen 
every  year,  regardless  of  whe  ;her  he  loses  his  crop  because 
of  drought,  flood,  haU,  llghtElng.  tornado.  Insects,  or  plant 
diseases. 

And  seccmd,  the  insurance  program  is  a  stabilizing  meas- 
ure. It  seta  aside  wheat  for  t  iture  emeigencles.  It  helps  to 
take  surplus  wheat  in  bumpei  years  and  put  tt  aside  outside 
of  market  channels  for  nuu-kitlng  in  scarcity  years.  In  sur- 
plus-crop years.  It  helps  supp(  rt  the  fanners'  price.  In  years 
of  crop  failure,  it  gives  him  sc  oaething  to  selL 


nrausAMO  ro«  om-HAtr 


oi  THXzs-roTnrnu  or  caor 


The  program  assures  the  sisured  farmer  that  he  can  be 
sure  every  year  of  either  ocp-half  or  three-fourths  of  the 
overage  crop  he  grows  on  h  s  farm.  Insuring  for  one-half 
costs  less  than  insuring  for    hree-fourths  of  a  crop.    He  is 


pxiaranteed  a  certain  number 
ber  of  dollars.    This  is  yield 


The  farmers'  losses  are  jald  from  a  reserve  of  wheat. 
This  reserve  is  built  up  by  t  le  wheat  that  farmers  pay  In. 
In  other  words,  while  other  nsurance  companies  hold  their 
reserves  in  the  form  of  securities,  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
fince  Corporation  holds  its  leserves  in  the  form  of  actual 


wheat.    Only  enough  wheat 

cff  losses  from  crop  failure. 

The  cose  of  the  insurance 


risk  on  his  own  farm  and  tie  county  in  which  his  farm  is 
located.    The  good  farmer  wl  lo  grows  wheat  on  a  good  farm 


does  not  pay  for  the  highei 
farms  high-risk  land.    The 


risk  of  the  poor  farmer  who 
nsurance  will  cost  about  one- 


half  bushel  per  acre  on  tte  best  wheat   land;    1   to   1>^3 
bush^  per  acre  on  good  wheat  land;  and  2  to  2=^  bushels 
par  acre  on  poor  wheat  land 
CBOP  iNstrmAXcs  nct 


"nse  crop  insurance  progrun  for  wheat  was  designed  as 
a  self-help  program.  The  v  heat  premiums  carry  the  cost 
ct  the  Insurance.    Every  iniured  wheat  grower  puts  aside 


enough  wheat  to  cover  the 
farm.    That  means  he  is  pu 


Ills  own  credit 
him  to  do  this 

However,   the   Qovemmen ; 
insurance  coverage.    A  whea 
(f  its  own  losses  means  a 


serves  for  years  of  shortage 


liriation  was  made  in  the  act 


XNSVaAKCS 


The  framers  of  the  Federal 


a  mounting  price-depressing 


2-eserves.  For  one  thing  the 
:n  the  insurance  reserves  is 
to  cover  any  loss  that  wht 


of  bushels,  not  a  certain  num- 
insurance,  not  price  insurance. 


is  held  in  the  reserves  to  pay 
to  the  farmer  depends  on  the 


A     BUBSiPT     nOCKAM 


prospective  losses  on  his  own 
ting  his  own  foundation  imder 


The  Oovercment  insiurance  program  helps 


has   an   interest   la  wheat- 
industry  which  can  teike  care 
essened  relief   burden  for  the 


Clovemment.    In  addition,  t  le  establishment  of  wheat  re- 


neans  protection  of  consumers 


iigalnst  scarcity  prices.  Acco  rdlngly.  the  Oovenmient  makes 
a  contribution  to  the  program.  It  carries  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  cost  of  i  torlng  the  reserves.    An  appro- 


f  or  this  purpose. 


•or  A  suaDBM  om  rvtcm 


Crop  Insiirance  Act  were  care- 


ful to  prevent  the  wheat-ins  inuoce  reserves  from  becoming 


surplus.     There  was  a  recol- 


lection of  the  unfortunate  F  nleral  Farm  Board  experience. 
Safeguards  have  been  bu4t  around  the  wheat-insurance 

amount  of  wheat  accwnulated 

limited.    Only  enough  is  held 

t  growers  might  incur.     The 


^vheat  reserves  are  not  Intent  ed  to  take  care  of  all  the  wheat 
surplus.  They  will  accommc  date  only  a  part  of  the  surplus 
needed  to  provide  farmo^  w  ith  wheat  In  the  event  of  crop 
I  allure.  That  is  <mt  check  a^^inst  the  repetition  of  the  Fann 
Board  experience. 


Another  check  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  reserves  are 
not  designed  as  a  means  of  pegging  prices.  The  provisions 
of  the  act  speciflcaJJy  withhold  from  the  Corporation  the 
power  to  use  the  wheat  reserves  for  price  manipulation. 
There  will  be  no  buying  and  selling  to  rig  the  market. 

Wheat  gets  Into  the  reserves  only  when  paid  in  as  pre- 
miums. It  gets  out  of  the  reserves  only  through  the  payment 
of  losses  to  farmers  who  have  suffered  crop  failure.  Wheat 
may  be  released  from  the  reserves  to  prevent  deterioration, 
but  In  that  event,  it  must  be  replaced  by  new  wheat.  Grain 
in  one  location  may  be  sold,  but  It  must  be  replaced  by 
grain  in  another  location. 

PRBStNT    AVAILABLE    rACILITTES    USKD 

The  Insurance  program  does  not  involve  the  building  of 
warehouses  or  the  setting  up  of  an  elaborate  organization  to 
handle  the  program. 

The  reserves  will  be  handled  in  local  and  terminal  eleva- 
tors, just  as  the  present  wheat  carry-over  is  handled.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  keep  the  wheat  paid  In  els  premiums 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  area  that  produced  it. 

Standard  grades  will  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  measuring 
the  premium.  A  farmer  who  pays  in  a  higher  grade  of 
wheat  pays  fewer  bushels. 

The  programs  will  be  handled  locally  through  the  county 
committees.  It  is  tied  In  closely  with  the  agricultural-ad- 
justment program,  and  for  wheat  was  cited  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  as  an  excellent  approach  to 
an  ever-normal  granary. 

What  the  pro-am  can  do  for  the  wheat  industry  depends 
upon  the  number  of  farmers  who  participiate.  With  half 
of  the  wheat  acreage  m  the  country  covered  by  insurance, 
the  wheat  reserves  are  cxp^^cted  to  vary  from  50,000,000  to 
100,000.000  bushels.  These  reserves  back  the  guaranty  that 
insured  farmers  will  have  wheat  to  sell  every  year  at  the 
going  price.  It  means  that  the  wheat  crop  a  farmer  plants 
is  better  security  for  his  credit. 

The  part  of  the  wheat  crop  that  is  not  used  but  is  put 
aside  and  carried  over  into  the  next  year  is  the  carry-over. 
Tlie  droughts  of  1934  and  1936  which  severely  cut  our  wheat 
production  served  to  demonstrate  that  the  normal  carry- 
over has  been  too  small  for  safety.  To  carry  over  a  larger 
amount  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade  may  mean  a  sur- 
plus that  forces  down  the  farmer's  price.  Crop  insurance  Is 
a  means  of  increasmg  the  carry-over  as  protection  for  the 
consumers  without  driving  down  the  farmer's  price. 

Crop  insurance  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  part  of  the 
surplus  to  Insure  farmers  against  crop  failure  from  all 
unavoidable  causes. 


National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  14  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Jantiary  5), 

1938 


EDITORIAL  IN  THE  BALTIMORE  EVENING  SUN,  APRIL  12.  1938 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Baltimore  E^enmg  Sun  of  April  12.  1938,  dealing  with  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eoitorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[rrom  the  Evening  Sun,  Baltimore.  Md.,  of  April  12.  1938] 

ANOTHia   HTW    DEAL  BOTCH 

C.  F.  Hosford's  resignation  last  week  from  the  glamorous  post 
of  Oialnxuui  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commlssloa  caused 
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hardly  a  ripple  outside  Washington.  It  got  enormously  less  at- 
tention than  the  departure  of  Dr.  A.  E  Morgan  from  his  equally 
glamorous  Job  with  the  T.  V.  A.  The  oversight  was  unfortunate. 
for  the  N.  B.  C.  C,  in  lt«  brief  year  of  life,  has  performed  prodigies 
of  imbecility  that  make  even  the  masterpieces  of  the  T.  V.  A.  seem 
pale  and  Ineffectual. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  the  soft-coal  Industry  has 
been  on  its  uppers  for  a  long  whUe  past.  In  order  to  meet  the 
competition  of  other  sources  of  power,  notably  fuel  oU  and  elec- 
tricity, the  producers  have  had  to  hold  their  prices  down.  Thus 
they  have  been  making  little  or  no  money,  and  there  has  been 
heavy  pressure  to  reduce  thi?  wages  of  the  miners. 

The  theory  behind  the  Oufley  Act  setting  up  the  N.  B.  C.  C. 
(the  miners  call  It  the  Goofey  Act)  was  that  If  a  commission  were 
empowered  to  fix  minimum  prices  for  soft  cotJ,  everything  would 
be  all  right  The  miners  would  get  high  wages,  the  operators 
would  get  high  profits,  and  nobody  would  suffer  but  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  Commission  was  sworn  in  last  May.  It  consisted  of  the 
usual  group  of  lame-duck  politicians  and  friends  of  politicians. 
Its  first  Job  was  to  evade  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  build  up  a 
huge  army  of  Jobholders.  It  succeeded  at  this  task  gloriously. 
There  are  coal -mining  towns  In  West  Virginia  where  the  largest 
office  buildings  are  entirely  devoted  to  housing  these  Jobholders. 

The  business  took  approximately  6  months.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  an  Incessant  barrage  of  charges  from  disappointed 
politicians  who  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  berths  with  the  Com- 
mission for  th.eir  hangers-on.  Presently,  It  develoj)ed  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  dissension  within  the  Commission  Itself. 
Commissioners  took  to  writing  unkind  letters  about  one  another's 
motives,  and  some  of  their  charges  and  countercharges  began  to 
stick. 

Things  got  so  bad  by  October  that  Chairman  Hosford  made  the 
first  of  his  numerous  threats  to  resign.  Then  the  President 
stepped  in.  He  called  all  the  Conunissioners  to  the  White  House 
for  a  fireside  chat.  Shortly  thereafter  Chairman  Hosford  with- 
drew his  resignation,  and  the  Commissioners  admitted  that  in  tlie 
heat  of  their  Internecine  controversies  they  had  failed  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  ball — that  is,  they  hadn't  yet  got  around  to 
the  Job  of  setting  minimum  prices  for  soft  coal. 

In  December  those  minimum  prices  began  to  emerge.  Instai^Uy 
Irate  consumers  rushed  Into  court  yelling  protests  and  demanding 
Injunctions. 

Throughout  January  these  suits  developed  as  fast  as  the  Com- 
mission could  fix  prices  for  the  various  types  and  qualities  of 
coal.  There  were  hundreds  of  them,  representing  thousands  of 
consumers.  Finally,  in  February,  the  Commission  dammed  the 
flood  by  scrapping  Its  whole  price  structure  and  announcing  that 
It  would  start  all  over  agraln  and  this  time  conform  to  the  law 
by  giving  consumers  a  hearing. 

So  the  Commission  Is  now  Just  where  It  was  12  months  ago. 
save  that  It  has  loert  Its  Chairman  and  acquired  an  army  of 
some  1,100  attorneys,  examiners,  special  agents,  supervisors,  techni- 
cal advisers,  analysts,  directors  of  statistics,  administrative  ofllcers, 
chiefs  of  machine  tabulation  units,  confidential  clerks,  and  so  on. 

WeU.  suppose  that  at  this  point  the  Commission  shotdd  decide 
to  quit  playing  politics,  brtnjg  Its  Internal  bickering  to  a  close, 
and  concoct  a  set  of  minimum  prices  for  soft  coal  which  would 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law,  If  not  of  Justice.  Would  the 
millennium  follow? 

It  would  not.  However  badly  off  the  soft-coal  industry  may  be. 
It  Is  still  controlled  by  the  forces  of  competition.  Its  "stabilized" 
prices  might  yield  a  temporary  profit  for  the  coal  owners,  but  any 
sign  of  rigidity  In  them  would  speed  the  movement  from  coal  to 
other  fuels.  Thus  In  the  end  the  real  benefldary  would  probably 
be  the  petroleum  Industry  rather  than  the  ooal  Industry. 

Meanwhile  the  market  for  soft  coal  is  still  declining.  What 
does  that  mean  for  the  miners?     Unemployment. 

High  wages  are  fine  If  there  is  employment.  If  there  Is  none. 
the  highest  wage  scale  In  the  world  will  buy  no  bread  and  butter! 


Complete  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  9-Foot  Chan- 
nel Improvement  Now,  From  the  Minneapolis 
North  City  Limits  to  St.  Louis,  To  Protect  and 
Utilize  a  Great  Investment  Which  Has  Increased 
Our  National  Wealth  by  Many  Times  Its  Cost  in 
Benefits  Soon  To  Be  Realized  by  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  11, 1938 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  pursuance 
of  the  privilege  extended  to  me,  I  wish  to  have  the  Record 


show  why  It  Is  imperatively  necessary  that  sufficient  money 
be  appropriated  at  this  sf'sslon  ol  the  Congress  to  complete 
the  9-foot  channel  work  in  the  jpper  Mississippi  River  so 
as  to  provide  a  constant  and  dependable  channel  depth  of  not 
less  than  9  feet  of  navigable  water,  with  suitable  wldtlu. 
between  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Prom  an  engineering  standpoint  this  piroject  can  be  sub- 
stantially completed  In  1939  and  fiUly  completed  in  1940.  Tb 
complete  the  work  without  an  Interrupting  delay  of  aertoua 
consequences  and  carry  the  worIK  forward  efllclently  from 
and  after  July  1,  1938.  all  the  money  necessary  to  flnlah  the 
project  should  be  appropriated  by  this  Congress  aad  specifi- 
cally allocated  to  the  control  of  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  at  this  time  so  as  to  permit  the  execution  of 
contracts  for  the  remaining  work  to  be  done.  To  thte  end  I 
ask  and  plead  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  pleasantly  generous  to  this  p'roject  during  the  past  five 
years.  I  ask  this  support  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  northwest  are;v.  but  as  a  consideration 
immediately  nec^sary  to  protect  the  prior  acts  of  this  and 
former  Congresses  and  the  present  administration,  in  their 
past  appropriations  and  allocation  of  funds  that  have  been 
expended  currently  and  liberally  to  fulfill  a  pledge  of  long 
standing  and  a  pledge  that  has  tieen  reiterated  upon  many 
occasions. 

The  improvement  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  and  other 
rivers  has  not  been  a  party  issue  at  any  time.  It  has  been 
endorsed  and  supported  by  all  political  groups  in  response  to 
urgent  appeals  from  both  agriculture  and  industry.  I  am 
sure  this  united  support  will  be  continued  until  all  of  the 
necessary  work  is  finished.  ITiere  is  immediate  danger,  how- 
ever, of  serious  interruption  because  of  the  drastic  cut  in  the 
Budget  for  nonmilitary  activities  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
1939.  As  a  matter  of  information  I  want  to  emphasiie  the 
fact  that  when  existing  contracts  have  been  completed  and 
the  money  appropriated  and  allo-trated  has  been  spent,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  invested  in  this  improvement 
approximately  $145,000,000,  of  which  about  $135,000,000  has 
been  allotted  to  the  project  within  the  period  of  the  present 
administration.  This  vast  Investment  will  be  of  little  or  no 
value  to  either  agriculture  or  induiftry  or  labor  until  the  fully 
improved  waterway  is  made  available  to  commerce.  All  that 
is  needed  to  complete  the  entire  Upper  Mississippi  authorized 
project  is  $19,541,000.  This  amonmt  is  smsJi  as  compared 
with  the  present  investment  and  Ihe  great  economic  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  project  when  fully  completed.  If  this 
Congress  will  provide  this  seriously  needed  appr(^3riatlon,  the 
Army  engineers  can  have  all  the  ni?cessary  locks  and  dams  in 
operaticm  for  the  navigation  season  of  1939.  The  cteanlng- 
up  process  and  completion  of  th(;  unfinished  locks  can  be 
accomplished  in  1940. 

What  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Congress,  as 
forcefully  as  I  can.  is  the  serious  consequences  that  are  cer- 
tain to  follow  a  delay  of  the  appropriation  of  the  additional 
money  needed  to  complete  this  project  as  rapidly  as  sound 
engineering  will  permit.  In  support  of  my  urgent  appeal  for 
an  appropriation  by  this  Congress  of  $19,541,000,  I  want  this 
Record  to  show,  and  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know,  somethhif 
more  of  the  histoiy  of  this  project  and  what  its  early  com- 
pletion will  mean  to  agriculture  and  industry  and  labor  within 
the  productive  area  of  the  United  States.  First  of  all,  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  improvement  represents  only  a  por- 
tion of  an  improved  waterway  system  of  great  magnitude 
that  is  very  nearly  completed.  This  improved  waterway  is 
known  as  the  Mississippi  waterway  system,  and  embraces  the 
Mississippi  River  between  Minneapolis  and  the  Oulf  at  New 
Orleans;  the  Missouri  River  between  Sioux  City  and  its 
mouth;  the  Illinois  River  between  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago, 
and  its  mouth;  the  Ohio  River  between  Pittsburgh  and  Its 
mouth;  and  the  following  tributaries:  TTie  St.  Croix  River. 
Tennessee  River.  Cumberland  Riv??r,  Green  and  Barron  Riv- 
ers. Kentucky  River.  Big  Sandy  River.  Kanawha  River, 
Muskingum  River.  Allegheny  River,  and  the  Monongahela 
River.  Approximately  4,000  miles  of  these  connecting  rivers 
have  been  authorized  for  Improvement,  calllns  for  a  depth  of 
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not  ess  than  9  feet  Two  tbousaod  miles  have  been  author 
Ized  for  Improvement  calling  foi  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
6  f  ec  t.  The  most  important  of  th  ae  Improvements  have  been 
com])]eted.  as  evidenced  by  the  coi  apleted  Ohio,  Monongahela, 
Allei  heny.  Kanawha.  Illinois.  lo«  er  Mississippi,  and  much  of 
the  :«iissourl.  The  upper  liClsslas  ppl  River  Is  also  approach 
Ing  <  ompletlon.  and  Important  pr  igress  has  been  made  in  the 
Improvement  of  the  other  rivers 
system.    Within  the  Immwllatf 

waUrway  system  Is  produced  tt^  following  commodiUes  in 
the  ijercentages  shown  : 
Irtm  ore.  98  percent  of  the  Unit^  States  production 
C<«J.  83  percent  of  the  Uni 
P(  troleum  products,  73  percen 
duct  ion. 
Zlric.  70  percent  of  the  Unl 
Airncultural  products.  70 
duct  ion. 
Li  ad.  SO  percent  of  the  Unl 
The  shore  line  of  this  great  ^aterway  system  is  the  soil 
of  19  States,  as  compared  with  he  shore  line  of  all  coastal 
wat'^rs  touching  the  soil  of  20  St  ites. 

The  Ohio  River  lepth  Is  contj  oiled  through  the  operation 
of  l>2  locks  and  dams.  The  HI  nois  River  is  controlled  by 
7  Ic  :ks  and  dams.  The  upper  \  Ississippl  River  will  be  con- 
trol ed  by  28  locks  and  dams.  Twenty-four  locks  and  22 
danis  have  been  completed.  Four  of  the  six  unfinished  dams 
will  be  completed  during  the  present  summer.  The  re- 
maliing  two  will  be  completed  ii  1939  sufficiently  to  permit 
impjunding  water  above  them.  The  needed  appropriation  is 
to  t*  used  to  acquire  the  land  throughout  the  area  to  be 
flooded  and  build  four  necessary  locks  and  incidental  dredg- 
ing and  other  finishing  work. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  econcnlc  benefits  that  will  come 
from  a  fiilly  improved  Mlssissipiii  waterway  system,  because 
this  and  former  Congresses,  in  t  leir  wisdom,  have  found  the 
Improvement  warranted  and  by  regular  legislative  acts  have 
aut)iorized  the  improvement.  lowever.  it  is  pertinent  to 
mention  and  it  is  well  to  bear  1 1  mind  that  ths  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  improved  waterwiy  is  90  or  more  cents  per 
ton  nearer  to  the  Northwest  agri  niltural  area  than  any  other 
waterway.  With  its  connecting  inlts,  this  system  penetrates 
the  heart  of  an  area  that  absovtn  tremendous  quantities  of 
the  western  agricultural  surplus)  a.  This  Improved  waterway 
will  be  an  Important  factor  in  t  be  return  of  coal,  iron,  and 
stMl  products  and  other  commo(  Itles  needed  in  large  volume 
by  western  agriculture  axxl  othiT  industry. 

The  theory  upon  which  navi  »ble  waters  have  been  im- 
proved for  transp(»tatlon  purpos  a  embraces  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  dollar  cost  rom  producer  to  consumer 
mast  be  reduced  materially  on  se  veral  important  commodities 
of  commerce.  Improved  waterways,  supplemented  by  ade- 
quate, modem  water-front  fa<llltle8  and  watercraft.  can 
•ccmpllsh  this  purpose.  To  the  extent  that  the  dollar  cost 
in  t  ransporting  commerce  can  b ;  reduced,  it  correspondingly 
Improves  the  purchasing  power  of  the  producer  or  the  con- 
sumer, or  both.  With  lncrease<!  purchasing  power,  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  can  acqure  greater  quantity  of  the 
articles  of  Industry,  therriiy  rest  Itlng  in  Increased  industrial 
paroJucUon.  Increased  employment,  and  mcreased  tonnage 
far  all  forms  of  tranaportatloi] .  Where  too  much  of  the 
con  mmer's  dollar  Is  absorbed  iz;  unnecessary  transportation 
cost  for  the  movement  of  comme  rce  essential  to  the  existence 
of  life,  there  Is  little  or  nothijig  left  for  the  purchase  of 
mai  ty  important  articles  of  inda  try.  An  empty  purse,  made 
so  tinnecessarlly.  results  in  the  i  avage  destruction  of  indus- 
try, Industrial  labor,  and  all  for  na  of  transportation.  Basl- 
callv.  this  is  the  root  and  evil  of  all  unemployment,  and 
spnads  an  ever-Increasing  burien  upon  all  society  in  the 
des].)erate  attempt  to  provide  fu  ads  for  necessary  relief. 

II  agrictilture,  tn  some  way.  c  m  increase  its  income  suffl- 
ciertly  to  permit  It  to  purchase  i  Jl  of  the  articles  of  industry 
tha;  it  needs  mad  «*nta,  there  wmild  be  no  such  thing  as 


UE  employment  or  relief  appropriaticns,  except  for  the  dis- 
abled. 

A  fully  improved  waterway  from  the  north  city  limits  of 
M-Jineapolis  to  Pittsburgh,  with  adequate  water-front  facili- 
ties and  watercraft,  means  that  t^ie  cost  of  moving  farm 
commodities  can  be  reduced  app^(^ximately  $5  per  ton.  It 
mi?ans  that  coal  and  steel  products  can  be  moved  at  a  saving 
of  approximately  $3  per  ton.  These  savings,  if  reflected  in 
the  farmer's  income,  will  mean  that  the  farmers  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  States  will  have  annually  an  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  $300,000,000  to  $500,000,000  with  which  to 
pvirchase  the  products  of  industrial  labor.  The  principal 
thing  that  now  stands  in  the  way  of  early  improvement 
throughout  the  upper  river  area  Is  the  small  amount  needed 
to  complete  the  authorized  9-foot  channel  in  the  upper  Mis- 
si;-sippi  River  as  rapidly  as  the  engineers  can  prosecute  the 
work.  The  last  Congress  appropriated  $27,000,000  specifically 
for  carrying  forward  this  improvement,  and  additional  funds 
h£.ve  been  made  available  under  the  present  administration 
totaling  approximately  $135,000,000.  This  huge  expenditure 
of  public  funds  cannot  be  Juslifled  from  any  viewpoint  if 
this  improved  waterway  is  not  to  be  completed  without  delay. 

As  a  Minnesota  Farmrr-Laborile.  I  am  among  the  minor- 
it:*  of  this  Congress,  but  the  record  of  my  vote  will  show  that 
I  have  supported  the  present  administration  consistently, 
because  I  am  a  believer  in  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  and 
it  IS  still  necessary  for  the  Government  to  do  certain  impor- 
tant things  before  agncullurc,  industry,  and  labor  can  be 
unshackled  from  economic  disruption,  both  past  and  present. 

I  say  I  have  supported  the  President  consistently  because 
I  am  and  have  been  with  him  wholeheartedly  in  his  pro- 
nouncement that  what  we  need  and  must  have  in  the  United 
States  is  "democracy  and  more  democracy,"  and  my  votes 
have  been  conscientiously  and  consistently  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  real  democracy  may  be  achieved  only  through  vig- 
orous maintenance  of  a  strong  representative  government. 

I  am  just  as  firmly  convinced  a^s  ever  that  the  Congress  and 
thJs  administration  mast  show  the  way  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  every  citizen  who  is  able  to  work. 

I  have  long  l>eon  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our 
niivigable  waters,  and  have  followed  each  of  the  major  pro- 
jects through  their  various  periods  of  development  with  in- 
ci-easing  enthusiasm,  as  to  their  ultimate  benefit  in  our  eco- 
nomic structure.  I  am  sure  also  that  they  add  to  the  total 
aggregate  of  our  national  wealth  much  more  than  the  actual 
dollars  and  cents  spent  in  their  development. 

I  would,  indeed,  be  remiss  at  this  point  if  I  did  not  pay 
tribute  to  the  foresighted  men  in  public  and  private  life  who 
hiive  pioneered  and  fought  in  behalf  of  waterway  transpor- 
tation. We  aU  know  the  efforts  put  forth  by  energetic 
Senator  Ernxst  Lctjdeen  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in  behalf 
ol  this  cause. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  p>erson  who  does  not  know  the  great 
energy  lent  to  the  improvement  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  by  oui  est^^emed  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Henrdc  SHIPSTE.^D.  who  has  battled  for  this  development  ever 
since  he  took  his  scat  in  the  United  States  Senate  15  years 
ago. 

Nor  should  all  the  laurels  go  to  men  in  public  life,  but 
recognition  should  also  be  accorded  such  outstanding  men  in 
private  life  as  Mr.  Charles  C.  Webber,  of  Minneapolis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Waterway  Association,  and  the 
entire  membership  of  his  ardent  and  self-sacnficing  board 
o:'  directors.  Ail  of  them  have  carried  on  ceaselessly  in  the 
great  cai^se  of  water  transportation  and  economic  parity  for 
the  Middle  West.  I  could  also  add  the  names  of  labor  lead- 
ers and  many  others,  including  our  Minneapolis  city  ofBcials. 
a-id  people  in  all  the  communities  on  all  of  these  waterways, 
but  the  list  would  be  too  long. 

In  view  of  the  foregomg,  I  sincerely  hope  the  nonmilitary 
appropriation  bill,  to  the  extent  herein  outlined,  will  be  given 
your  unqualified  support. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS    RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thxirsday.  April  14,  1938 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OP    HON.    JENNINGS    RANDOLPH.    OP    WEST 
VIRGINIA,    APRIL    11,    1938 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  made  by  me  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
network  Monday,  April  11,  1938: 

For  nearly  10  years  millions  of  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  have  lacked  the  opportunity  to  produce  and  to  earr;  their 
living  except  through  Government  relief.  Other  millions  have  had 
to  work  long  hours  to  gain  only  a  meager  income.  Business  enter- 
prise has  suffered  in  proportion. 

Emergency  relief  of  various  kinds  has  been  provided,  but  the 
fundamental  action  to  correct  this  deplorable  situation  has  not  yet 
been  taken.  This  Is  partly  because  Nation-wide  economic  disaster 
was  new  to  us  in  America  and  partly  because  no  general  Eigreement 
was  reached  on  what  action  should  be  taken.  Unfortunate  delays 
caused  by  bickering  and  contention  among  .5peclal  groups  also 
played  a  part. 

Not  long  ago  mxiny  people  felt  that  Just  getting  the  whirls  of 
Industry  started  once  more  was  the  only  need.  By  sjjending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  business  was  placed  on  its  feet  again.  Meanwhile, 
temporary  relief  Jobs  were  provided  for  unemployed  people.  Thus, 
industrial  activity  was  stimulated  and  business  recovery  seemed 
well  advanced. 

It  is  clear  now  that  this  alone  was  not  enough. 

When  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake,  Americans  always 
put  away  their  petty  quarrels  and  private  ambitions  to  help 
achieve  the  nobler  cavuse.  Working  together  for  the  good  of  all. 
American  businessmen,  American  workers,  and  American  states- 
men must  now  take  tlie  necessary  action  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances 

Our  experience  of  the  past  few  months  Is  sufficient  evldenc*  that 
more  Is  required  than  just  initial  recovery  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  business  and  labor.  Once  we  achieve  recovery,  what  must 
we  do  to  keep  It? 

Two  distinct  lines  of  action  are  necessary  to  make  recovery 
stick. 

First,  we  must  spread  the  available  Jobs  that  lnd\istry  has  to 
offer  among  as  many  workers  as  possible  Second,  we  must  In- 
crea.se  the  total  amount  of  work  to  be  done  In  private  Industry. 
A  supplementary  program  of  public  construction,  where  necessary 
to   correct   public  works   deficiencies,    should    also   he   included. 

The  attainment  of  these  positive  objectives  will  be  marked  by 
sure  and  sound  results,  '\^'hlle  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
over  the  precise  methods  to  be  employed  tn  reaching  them,  the 
pathway  to  future  prosperity  for  American  workmen  and  Amer- 
ican industry  is  clearly  marked.  We  must  now  march  forward. 
We  must  take  constructive  action. 

Practically  everyone  who  realizes  the  full  extent  of  otir  task, 
aprecR  that  when  industry  lias  a  relatively  small  supply  of  Jobs 
tn  offer,  some  means  of  splitting  up  the  available  jobs  is  necessary. 
This  will  tend  to  give  all  of  the  working  population  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living. 

They  also  atrree  that  some  means  of  increasing  the  total  supply 
of  work  In  private  industry  is  of  vital  importance  Here  Is  where 
practical  aid  and  sound  encouragement  of  business  enterprise 
must  be  applied.  This  requires  the  adoption  of  a  long-ranpe  pro- 
gram to  aid  and  encourage  business  and  Industry  in  Its  function 
of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  work  as  well  as  in  producing 
EToods  at  prices  within  the  reacJi  of  everyone. 

■S^Tiat  measures  are  being  taken  to  achieve  these  obvious  ob- 
jectives? 

So  far.  the  chief  methods  employed  have  been  temporary  relief 
measures.  They  are  a  kind  of  economic  "first  aid"  to  be  used  in 
an  emergency .  The  Immediate  effect  In  stimulating  business  and 
In  providing  Jobs  wtthln  a  few  weeks  or  months  is  their  main  pur- 
pose. Most  of  them  do  not  achieve  either  the  permanent  spread- 
ing of  avail; kble  Jobs  nor  a  permanent  increase  in  the  total  work 
to  be  done.  After  they  have  run  their  course,  we  find  ourselves 
back  where  we  started.  Other  flrst-ald  measures  must  again  be 
introduced. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Subcommittee  appointed  to 
draft  new  wage  and  hour  legislation,  I  have  worked  for  many 
weeks  to  aid  in  perfecting  a  wage  and  hour  bill  which  will,  1  hope, 
have  committee  support,  pass  the  House,  and  go  to  conference 
with  members  of  the  Senate  committee.  Tbe  President  will  no 
doubt  speedily  sign  sucli  a  needed  meMurs. 


It  Is  estimated  the  passage  of  this  bll',  by  Oongress  will  eventu- 
ally provide  Jobs  In  private  Industry  for  nearly  5.000.000  unem- 
ployed men  and  women.  It  will  also  Increase  the  Income  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  In  the  low-wage  brackets  so  they  can  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living — many  of  ttem  for  the  first  time  In 
their  lives.  This  step  is  bemg  taken  to  jarovide  an  opportixnlty  for 
pracUcally  everyone  to  share  In  the  available  work  to  be  done. 

Adequate  provisions  for  exemption  ^^•here  Justified  have  be«n 
recommended  so  that  no  hardship  will  tx  imposed  on  industry  or 
agriculture.  Between  the  floor  for  wage*,  and  the  celling  for  hours, 
there  Is  plenty  of  room  for  the  comfortable  existence  and  well- 
being  of  industry. 

After  all,  it  Is  perfectly  clear  that  If  industry  could  offer  an 
8-hour-a-day  Job  to  every  able-bodied  worker  in  the  Nation  at  a 
reasonable  wage,  we  would  have  no  iieed  for  either  ■'first-aid" 
relief  nor  for  spreading  out  the  existing  Jobs.  It  is  obvious  that 
ways  must  be  found  to  increase  the  total  avaUable  work  to  be 
done.     This  fundamental  step  should   ro  longer  be  delayed. 

Businessmen  and  manufacturers  have  declared  their  willingness 
to  raise  $25,000,000,000  to  put  miUlons  of  men  to  wori  In  private 
industry.  The  dollars  are  there.  The  workers  are  available. 
Most  businessmen  are  willing  to  go  aheiid. 

What   then   Is   holding   up   the   march    to  prosperity? 

Pear?  No! — ^fear  Is  not  the  fundamental  barrier.  Businessmen 
may  be  uncertain,  but  they  were  just  as  scared  in  1929  when  Mr. 
Hoover  was  President  as  tliey  claim  to  be  today  with  Franklin  D. 
Roo.se velt  in  the  White  House. 

Private  investment  opportunities  are  not  yet  available  to  absorb 
the  $25,000.000  000  or  more  that  buslni-ssmen  and  manufacturers 
may  be  willing  to  spend.  This  is  ore  of  the  chief  obstacle*. 
Some  investment  opportunities  may  be  ready  now.  but  assurance 
of  stable  or  gradually  Increased  purchiising  power  of  the  public 
is  necessary  to  Induce  the  expansion  rcost  of  these  opportunities 
represent. 

Compared  with  the  amount  of  money  available  for  investment 
in  new  business  enterprises,  new  fact^jries,  and  new  Industries, 
few  such  opportunities  of  Importance  have  appeared  In  recent 
years.  The  results  of  careful  and  auth«!ntlc  research  support  this 
observation. 

The  automobile,  the  motion  picture  and  the  radio  were  the 
last  of  a  long  line  of  new  industries  that  formed  the  basis  of  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  periods  In  our  history.  Aviation  and  air- 
craft are  tb;e  iiewe.st  industries  to  open  a  real  field  for  progress. 
The  development  of  these  new  Industries  made  possible  the  ex- 
pansion of  many  existing  industries.  Conditions  such  as  these, 
represent   the    fouxidation   of    business    confidence. 

Practically  all  such  great  industrial  developments  arise  from 
scientific  research.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  for  us  to  turn  to  this 
great  lountalnhead  of  new  industries  to  discover  new  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  and  the  emplojTnent  of  our  people.  Be- 
sides the  adoption  of  a  long-range  program  to  reach  and  tap  thl« 
source,  the  close  cooperation  of  indust;-y,  labor,  and  government 
is  required. 

The  creation  of  new  opportunities  for  workers  and  Industry 
alike  depends  largely  upon  science.  Many  people  have  come  to 
realize  how  great  Is  the  Importance  of  science  In  our  national 
economy. 

Waldemar  Kaempffert.  science  editor  of  the  New  York  Tlmea, 
declared  recently  tliat  "our  hope  lies  in  science," 

The  well-known  economic  commentator,  John  T,  Fljmn,  has 
often  pointed  out  the  need  for  opening  up  new  investment  chan- 
nels, either  in  new  industries  or  In  the  expansion  of  existing 
enterprises.  Last  week  he  declared,  "We  overlook  that  the  main- 
tenance of  our  general  standard  of  prices  and  wages  requires  vast 
investment.  This  requires  new  Investment-making  Inventions  and 
a  continuous  flow  of  them."  He  warned  that  we  had  better 
begin  to  adjust  ourselves  to  this  necessity. 

An  anlysis  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  from  small -busineaa 
men,  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Capital  Daily,  showed  that 
many  of  them  realized  the  great  Importance  of  scientific  research 
aimed  at  bringing  forth  new  industries. 

The  urgent  need  of  maintaining  a  continuous  flow  of  new  invest- 
ment opportunities  impressed  me  several  years  ago.  The  leading 
part  that  science  and  engineering  have  played  in  creating  an 
untold  number  of  these  opportunities,  convinced  me  that  proper 
aid  and  encouragement  directed  in  these  channels  would  eventually 
yield  a  firm  foundation  for  the  return  of  permanent  prosperity. 

Early  In  1936  I  introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  to  bring  Federal 
aid  to  scientists  and  inventors.  In  a  revised  form  the  (Raindolph) 
scientific   research   bill    (H.  R.  7939)    is  now  pending  in  Congress. 

Hundreds  of  eminent  scientists,  engineers,  and  educators  have 
voiced  approval  of  its  purposes.  Many  have  offered  valuable  sug- 
gestions. Scientific  and  engineering  groups  are  now  making  spe- 
cial studies  that  range  from  a  general  survey  of  "the  impact  of 
science  upon  society"  to  the  details  of  this  long-range  program. 
The  National  "'esources  Conunittee  Is  continuing  its  studies  on 
grants-in-aid  to    cience  at  the  special  request  of  the  President. 

The  recommenuations  of  these  and  other  studies  will  be  of  great 
help  in  making  further  refinements  of  the  scientific  research  blU 
and  in  bringing  favorable  action  by  Congress. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  annua!  meeting  of  the  American 
Engineering  Council,  I  pointed  out  that  employers  may  be  more 
than  wUling  to  give  Jobs  to  unemployed  men,  but  that  it  is  up  to 
science  and  engineering  to  provide  the  needed  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

8ctentl«tB  and  engineers  should  strive  to  create  industry -making 
dlscoverlw  ^ry^  Inventions  that  will  brlog  new  Jobe  and  open  up 
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of  the  First  Settle- 
Finns  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MICHIGAN 


[lEPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speako',  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tbe  Rkcoib.  I  mc  Jde  tbe  foQowlng  remazks  (tf 


Hon.  Eero  Jarnefelt.  Minister  from  Finland  to  the  United 
States,  at  the  Forefathers'  Day  D  nner  given  by  the  Com- 
Tionwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Swedish  Colonial  So- 
:iety  at  the  B.'n;am:n  Franklin  Hotel.  Philadelphia.  Friday 
Lvcning.  April  8.  1338.  co^"l.^lcmorating  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of  Swedes  and  Finns  in 
.•Vm'  rica: 

May   I  at  the  ru'set  express  the  th.<in)cs  of  my  Government  to 

•he  invitation  'f  r!ie  S'«tf  of  Ppnnsylvansa  to  participate  in  thla 
:f  lebrution  ct  rhe  three  hundredth  anniversary-  of  your  Cemmcn- 
xea:th's  beginnirsr"-  '  It  is  a  h-iPi-'V  ocraMon  to  come  here  tonlt:!-,t 
with  your  commiuce  and  the  S^at'dish  Colonial  Society  and  Join 
with  you  tn  commemoration  of  the  historic  events  of  so  loni? 
igo  When  Mr  Mflvin  extended  the  Invitation  In  behalf  of 
your  Stat^  I  w;,is  partunila-ly  plea.sed.  for  the  earliest  ties  that 
smd  Finland  to  the  Nfw  VVjrld  are  more  a  part  of  present-day 
Pennsylvania  than  perhaps  sny  other  section  of  this  ^eat  coun- 
try. L.et  me  explain  The  earliest  maps  of  the  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gian map  makers  of  what  Is  now  the  eastern  .shore  of  the  United 
States,  of  course,  show  the  Delaware  River  colony  of  New  Sweden. 
Knd  on  these  maps  we  see  a  settlement  desli^nated  Finland,  so 
named  by  these  pioncrs  from  northern  Europe  In  memory  of  their 
homeland.  Today  every  ve;nii^c  of  that  ancient  community  has 
disappeared.  In  the  plu^p  rf  the  loc  cablius  that  were  the  homes 
Df  these  early  Swedes  and  Finns,  v.-e  see  gigantic  manufacturing 
^•stablishnicnts;  instead  cf  the  broad  cultivated  fields  waving  with 
wheat  or  corn  or  tobac-o  we  have  paved  streets  and  modern 
.•lomes  cf  a  stibstantial  Pennsylvania  city 

But  even  through  ihe  leg  cabin.^  and  the  fields  have  disappeared, 
and  these  maps  for  tlie  la=t  200-odd  years  have  not  borne  the 
name  of  Finland  upon  them,  yet  something.  I  am  certain,  haa 
survived   this  lapse   of   time 

When  we  picture  these  early  colonists  landing  on  these  shores, 
stout-hearted  and  healthy  and  brave;  cutting  down  the  forest 
and  building  their  log  cabins  and  cultivating  the  land,  must  we 
not  believe  that  as  the  stream  of  ercwlng  American  life  swallovred 
up  this  settlement  and  its  people,  there  survived  In  those  who 
followed  them  that  same  love  cf  liberty  and  iridcp>endence  which 
brought  them  here;  that  there  survived  the  industry  and  piety 
of  home-tovm^  folk;  and  the  health  and  vigor  of  a  psaceftil  peo- 
ple' I  would  not  be  tru'?  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  nor  candid  in  my  feelings,  if  I  did 
not  admit  of  these  r[\i.iiries  as  traditional   in   the  Finnish   people. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  make  at  this  t:me  an  announcement  of 
some  importance,  which  is  especially  appropriate  to  this  occastcn. 

There  is  now  belns;  conipU'ted  in  Finland,  at  the  hands  of  the 
foremest  artiiC  of  r';r  country  Mr  V'amo  Aaltonen.  a  monument 
desit:ned  to  comrriemorate  the  Finnish  participation  In  this  ear'y 
settlement  in  America.  This  monument  la  to  be  a  gift  to  the 
United  States  and  'o  the  Ccmmcnwpalth  of  Pennsylvania  from 
the  people  of  F:ni;ind  throtiu;h  their  Government  and  from  Ameri- 
cans of   Finnish    birth   or  nntecedent.=<. 

The  monument,  sculptured  from  imperishable  Finnish  granite. 
wlU  be  shipped  to  this  country  next  month.  The  site  for  its 
erection  has  been  cho.sen  in  the  city  of  Chester,  Pa  ,  in  the  area 
once  covered  by  the  farm.s  of  thn  little  settlement  called  Finland. 
Through  the  good  will  and  enterprise  of  the  officials  of  the  city 
of  Chester  the  site  hi^s  been  chosen  m  a  fine  public  park. 

The  unveilmg  of  ihis  monument  will  take  place  during  the 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  tercentenary  of  the  Delaware 
River  colonies  next  June 

I  treasure  the  hope  that  Governor  Earle  and  Mr.  Melvln  and 
others  of  your  distingui-shed  committee  and  your  ofDclal  family 
will  be  able  to  be  there  with  us  to  celebrate  the  event.  To  me 
it  will  be  a  h.ippy  and  feLctous  occa.sion  and  should  cement 
further  the  deep  rrgard  and  affection  in  which  the  people  at 
Finland   hold   the  people    of   your   great   United   States. 

I  tbantt  you. 


Liberalism  in  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  14,  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  JEN^TNGS  RA>rDOLPH  BEPORB  THE  DEM- 
OCRATIC STATE  CONVENTION,  AUGUSTA.  MAINE  APRIL  t. 
1938 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  April  9,  1938.  before  tiie  Maine 
Democratic  State  convenUon: 
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Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  at  the  convention — 

"All  power  Is  Inherent  In  the  people;  all  free  governments  are 
founded  in  their  authority  and  Instituted  for  their  benefit,  they 
have  therefore  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  institute 
government,  and  to  alter,  reform,  or  totally  change  the  saiae.  when 
their  safety  and  happiness  require  It"  (art.  1,  sec.  2,  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Maine ) . 

Ttie  excerpt  from  your  State  constitution  wbich  I  have  Just 
quoted  Is  an  epitome  of  political  philosophy.  Embraced  within  its 
letter  and  spirit,  we  can  discover  the  reason  for  man's  eiiatence  as 
a  social  being,  his  purpose  in  the  formation  of.  and  submission  to, 
a  lawfully  established  government,  and  the  objectlvee  which  he 
seeks  to  attain  through  the  orderly  processes  of  constitutional 
reservations  and  limitations.  They  are  words  which,  though  writ- 
ten over  a  century  ago,  today  give  a  more  fitting  expression  to  the 
spirit  of  democracy  than  volumes  of  oratory  which  may  be  poured 
forth  In  their  praise. 

To  us,  aesembled  at  this  convention  in  the  name  of  democracy, 
they  are  words  of  vindication  and  Justification — a  Justification  for 
the  broad,  humanitarian  reforms  Inaugtirated  since  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  national  power  in  1932.  and  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  inherent  right  in  the  people  of  our  Nation  to  dlspoae 
and  direct  the  functions  of  government  In  order  that  the  greatest 
good  shall  accrue  to  the  greatest  number  of  our  citizens. 

We  are  gathered,  as  were  the  framers  of  that  Constitution,  to 
Justify  and  confirm  that  enlightened  liberalism  in  government 
which  Is  designed  to  secure  to  the  people  those  primary,  funda- 
mental rights  which  transcend  even  the  precious  privileges  of 
party  and  personal  preference. 

For  12  hectic  years  prior  to  1932,  that  Nation  had  visited  upon 
it  the  scourge  of  a  false  prosperity.  Ehirlng  that  time  the  people, 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  had  permitted  the  powers  of 
goverxunent  to  be  exercised  by  undemocratic  usurpers  for  the 
promotion  of  Injustice  and  widespread  economic  disparities. 

The  American  farmer  was  compeUed  to  accept  less  for  his 
product  than  the  cost  of  production.  One-fifth  of  the  farms 
of  the  Nation  were  worked  under  the  threatening  shadow  of 
mortgage  foreclosures.  In  the  field  of  finance,  a  chaos  greater 
than  this  country  had  ever  witnessed  choked  the  streams  of 
public  and  private  credit.  From  1928  to  1932  more  banks  had 
closed  in  failure  than  had  ever  closed  before  in  world  history. 
Industrial  production  had  plummeted  downward  to  slightly  more 
than  one-half  of  normal,  and  industrial  employment  had  declined 
40  percent.  The  wheels  of  indiistry  and  commerce  had  ceased 
to  turn,  and  industrial  paralysis  was  slowly  petrifying  the  twin 
giants  of  American  capital  and  American  labor. 

The  business  structure  of  the  country  was  a  hodgepodge  of 
weird  commercial  practices.  Outworn  and  unethipal  modes  of 
business  procedure  and  competition  had  permitted  the  accumula- 
tion of  Immense  paper  profits,  and  resiilted  in  the  strangulation 
of  the  smaller  units  of  production  and  distribution. 

The  sweatshop,  with  its  long  hours  and  low  wages,  the  un- 
wholesome working  conditions  under  which  men  and  women 
were  forced  to  labor,  and  the  vicious  competitive  practices  of 
unscrupulous  business  minorities  were  all  looked  upon  with 
apathetic  Indifference  by  the  preachers  of  tiie  gospel  of  rugged 
Individualism. 

The  reins  of  Government  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  to  the  clutches  of  the  economic  privateers  who  placed 
profit  above  person  and  privilege  above  national  welfare. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  what  happened  when  that  reign  of 
economic  tyranny  collapsed,  because  the  very  men  who  created 
It  could  not  control  tbe  monsters  of  economic  greed  and  political 
foUy  which  they  had  spawned.  The  resounding  Impact  of  the 
crash  was  so  terrific  that  even  today  the  economic  and  industrial 
body  of  the  Nation  is  still  recovering  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon 
it.  In  that  hour  America  prayed  for  deliverance.  And  In  the 
agony  of  its  economic  death  throes.  It  turned  for  succor  to  that 
ancient  party  of  the  people  and  its  inspired  leader — the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  A  lost  faith  In  America  and  Ameri- 
canism was  rebuilt  upon  the  bedrock  of  democratic  foundations. 
The  spark  of  hope  for  the  future  of  America  which  had  been 
quenched  by  the  waters  of  Republican  neglect  was  revived  by 
bold  strokes  of  political  genius  and  fanned  anew  Into  the  glowing 
flame  of  confidence. 

And  over  and  above  all,  there  was  the  pervading  spirit  of  char- 
ity—a  practical  charity  which  decreed  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America  was  entitled  to  his  or  her  heritage  of  economic 
freedom  and  a  means  of  livelihood. 

In  those  days  of  restoration,  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  your 
State  Constitution,  who  followed  our  national  charter  as  a  model, 
was  proven  to  be  sound  and  farsighted  Let  me  quote  their  words 
to  you  again:  "They  (the  people)  have  an  inalienable  and  inde- 
feasible right  to  institute  government,  and  to  alter,  reform,  el- 
even totally  change  the  same,  when  their  safety  and  happiness 
require  it,  " 

Let  me  stress  the  particular  words  they  choose — "Alter,  reform,  or 
even  totally  change."  Did  they  not,  in  their  foresight,  envision  a 
time  when  reform  wotild  be  necessary?  Did  they  not,  with  pro- 
phetic vision,  discern  the  probable  cotirse  of  events  which  would 
necessitate  alteration  in  the  structure  of  government  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  complex  civilization?  Remember  that  they  were 
brave  men  who  had  recently  severed  all  political  ties  with  a  tyran- 
nical mother  country.  Should  we  have  been  leas  courageous  in 
severing   the   shackles  and   txmds  of  an  economic   tyranny  which 


threatened  to  destroy  the  very  fiber  of  oxir  Nation?  They  were  not 
the  disciples  of  the  status  quo.  They  were,  in  their  oiwn  time, 
the  Democratic  Party  of  today — the  true  championa  of  a  liberal, 
democratic  government  designed  to  perjietuate  the  Ideals  of  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  equality. 

We  have  kept  faith  with  those  plomjers  of  democracy.  Frum 
March  4.  1933,  down  to  the  present  day.  we  have  endeavored  to 
enact  into  law.  within  the  traunds  of  the  CoDstitutiozi,  such  re- 
forms and  alterations  as  vrill  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  excesMB 
and  abuses  of  so-called  Republicitn  normalcy. 

First  came  the  Banking  Act.  followed  by  the  Federml  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  both  designed  and  purposed  to  restore,  not  only 
the  banks,  but  public  confidence  in  the  entire  range  of  our  finan- 
cial Institutions.  Never  again  will  the  people  of  the  State  at 
Maine,  or  any  other  Commonwealth,  see  their  life  savings  wiped 
out  over  night,  and  arise  In  the  morning  with  only  a  cloaed  bank 
door  facing  them  in  explanation  of  their  pitiable  plight.  In  the 
4  years  of  Republicanism  prior  to  March  1933,  7.000  banks  closed 
their  doors  and  bank  deposits  decreased  by  the  stupendous  aniount 
of  $15,000,000,000. 

If  the  Democratic  administration  had  contented  Itself  merelv 
with  the  correction  of  the  abuses  rampant  In  banking  and  flnanclsJ 
circles,  It  would  have  earned  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
Nation.  But  by  the  processes  of  sane  control  and  regulation,  It 
has  done  that  and  more.  Yet.  only  a  few  daya  ago.  the  Republi- 
can spokesman  at  Bangor  demanded  that  the  national  administra- 
tion retreat  from  this  very  policy  of  control  and  regulation.  It 
is  a  matter  for  8p)eculatlon  whether  he  would  have  been  so 
vehement  in  his  demands  had  he  consulted  the  8.000,000  depositors 
in  the  7.000  banks  that  closed  between  1928  and  1932,  thousands 
of  them  residents  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Banks  and  banking  are  inanimate  things  Let  us  turn  otir 
minds  to  the  human  grief  and  sorrow  which  the  Democratic 
administration  had  pledged  itself  to  alleviate.  Did  It  keep  faith 
with  the  people  of  America  on  that  score?  Let  us  look  back  to 
1933  again.  Every  economic  Index  In  the  Nation  was  on  a  down- 
ward course:  between  15.(X)0,000  and  16,000,000  Americans 
tramped  the  streets  in  idleness:  hundreds  of  thousands  of  self- 
respecting  American  men  faced  the  humiliation  of  bread  lines, 
while  their  families  lived  intimately  with  the  spectre  of  starvBtlon; 
and  all  the  while  the  Republican  sages  were  blindly  groping  for 
a  comer  around  which  the  promised  land  of  prosperity  would  be 
found. 

What.  I  ask.  would  the  constitutional  fathers  of  the  Pine  Tree 
State  have  done  In  those  circumstances?  You  know  the  answer. 
Like  the  Democratic  administration,  they  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  act — and  If  a  Works  Progress  Administration  and  a  Public 
Works  Administration,  and  even  a  dozen  other  agencies  had  not 
been  sufficient,  they  would  have  gone  further  and  done  more,  be- 
cause they  believed  that  government  Is  a  servant  of  the  people, 
whose  every  effort  should  be  expended  in  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  its  master 

Once  again  the  wisdom  of  the  people's  choice  was  demonstrated. 
They  had  weighed  their  decision  carefully,  and  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  inability  of  the  Republican  regime  to  cope  with 
the  chaos  It  had  produced,  they  returned  the  reins  of  government 
to  hands  qualified  and  capable  to  hold  and  direct  them  Moreover, 
they  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  their  selection  in  1934  and  1936 
They  knew  that  the  Democratic  Party  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  unemployment  was  a  national  problem  and  that  it  was  the 
obligation  of  our  Government  to  meet  It  in  a  national  way 

We  have  always  maintained  that  the  first  objective  of  a  program 
of  economic  security  Is  maximum  employment  In  private  industry 
at  adequate  wages  But  where  business  fails  to  supply  such  em- 
ployment we  maintain  with  even  greater  emphasis  that  work  at 
prevailing  wages  should  be  provided  In  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments  on  useful  public  projects,  to  the  laudable  ends 
that  the  national  wealth  may  be  permanently  enhanced,  the  skill 
and  energy  of  the  worker  may  t)e  utilized,  his  morale  maintained, 
and  the  unemployed  assured  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  the 
necessities  of  life 

We  believe  that  these  praiseworthy  objectives  fully  Justify  every 
dollar  spent  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration  These  agencies  were  created  by 
the  overwhelmingly  Democratic  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
fill  the  wide  gap  in  the  levels  of  unemplojTnent  which  became 
Increasingly  alarming  between  1929  and  1933  It  cannot  be  denied. 
either  by  the  opposition  party  or  by  business  Itself,  that  the 
national  administration  had  no  alternative  but  to  create  these 
agencies. 

Our  first  objective  was  to  provide  a  means  whereby  the  unem- 
ployed in  America  could  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  social  and 
physical  well-being  by  affording  to  them  the  opportunities  of 
constructive  employment.  In  other  words,  we  created  a  labor 
market,  and  we  shall  continue  to  provide  that  boon  to  the  Amer- 
ican i>eople  until  the  economic  body  of  the  Nation  has  lully  re- 
covered from  the  deadening  diseases  which   prostrated  it 

We  hold  no  malice  toward  business  and  industry,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  leaders  of  business  and  Industry  were  grossly  misled 
by  false  prophets  during  the  era  of  jxjst-war  extravagance  The 
pendulum  is  now  swinging  the  other  way,  but  until  the  industrial 
clock  of  the  Nation  is  synchronized  to  keep  time  with  the  complex 
demands  of  modem  days,  we  shall  continue  to  provide,  within 
reasonable  limits,  a  relief  which  is  oonuive&surate  with  the  malady 
It  seeks  to  cure. 


. 
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Am  for  MaliM  !t»rlf.  the  effect*  uf  this  sane  policy  are  apparent 
on  every  hand.  With  the  coopers  lion  ot  State  ancJ  local  aathorl- 
ttea.  a  full  quota  of  ^deral  ^anii  and  subsidies  hsa  been  put  to 
most  advantageous  uae  ThrouKloul  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  State.  sut]«tantlal  Improveme  lU  have  been  made  In  county 
and  municipal  physical  equipment;  In  State  road  extension,  m 
foreat  and  park  conaervatloa.  in  ricreationai  facllltlea:  and  In  the 
development  of  the  natural  land  and  water  resources  peculiar  to 
this  section  of  the  country. 

Through  the  Public  Worka  Adm  nlstratlon.  every  dty  and  town 
of  any  alae  In  every  cotinty  haa.  In  one  form  or  another,  Ijeen 
enabled  to  carry  forward  necessar '  and  beneficial  public  projects. 
Theae  have  filled  the  needa  oi  the  locality  In  which  they  are  situ- 
ated, but  more  than  that,  they  ha  re  provided  means  for  the  utili- 
zation of  all  claaaea  of  skilled,  seniakUled.  and  unsklUed  tabor 

To  prove  to  you  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
neglectful  or  remiss  toward  Main:,  let  me  briefly  summarize  the 
allotmenU  of  the  P  W.  A.  thro  igh  and  including  the  date  uf 
AURUSt  31.   1037: 

ror  Btate-vlde  projects  Maine  revived  a  total  of  W. 866.790 

Androscotgln  County  received  1175.000  for  a  post  oCce  at 
l>ewlston. 

ror  12  projects  throughout  Its  area.  Aroostook  County  received 
•04.048 

In  Cumberland  County  |523.36<  was  allotted  for  11  projects  of 
a  permanent  nature 

In  Hancock  County,  site  of  bea  itlful  Acadia  National  Park,  the 
rjm  of  1387.038  was  expended  in  permanently  enhnncinR  the 
natural  beauty  of  that  region  through  23  worth- while  projects. 

In  KcnnetMC  County,  home  of  aur  Bute  cnpital.  •l.lfll.706  was 
allotted  for  three  projects.  Inc  uding  the  reconclitlomog  and 
replacement  nf  obsolete  buildings 

Washington  County  received  $131,354  for  coastal  improvements 
and  a  border  station. 

To  Tork  County  the  sum  of  18(31.014  was  allotted  for  construc- 
tion of  veesela.  ordnance,  and  har  x>r  craft  In  three  projects 

In  Knox  County  IM.MS  was  uacl  in  (Vnancing  live  projects  of  an 
endurinji  nature 

With  olhtir  projects  of  a  subat  intlal  rharnctcr  theae  Improve- 
menu  entitlled  the  allotment  of    122,186  542  of  Federal  fui-tds 

I'lip  questton  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  our  nUnds  Is 
tlua  llM  this  expenditure  been  jistlAed'  If  It  was  spent  merely 
fnr  th»  purjK>«e  of  sjiendmg  mo  ley  wo  can  all  ix^Ti.^  Uml  the 
answer  ta  "No  '  But  if  through  this  expffmllture  we  have  pro- 
vulMl  fiuulltles  (or  publie  purposM  .  If  we  nave  made  a  Nub«tantial 
ciinlribuiUin  tu  the  physical  ttcs  Hence  ut  [>ubllc  property;  ir  we 
have  alTorded  opiKirtunitles  fur  impluyment  li>  the  workers  of 
Maine  who  were  Idle  through  no  fault  uf  their  own,  \t  in  other 
wuriU  we  have  oiice  again  proves  that  gtivernment  cait  servr  ihe 
lnt«r«>at«  (»f  lla  petiple     Iheit  the    huawer   la  etiiphnllrally     Yes 

As  a  sup()len)ehl  lu  Ihia  pri^nin  uf  |iuUUo  wurks  iha  Kmleral 
niivernmenl  has  iHuUlnued  to  i  per  ate  for  rrllof  |)urp<Mes  (he 
8emtMfratlu«ity  created  Works  l*r<  «rese  AUmliUatralloii  'rhmurfh 
this  suurtv  local  authorities  in  k  ante  have  lieen  miahlml  ti  pro- 
vide  Wiirk  fur  thousaDtls  whu  vi  lerwue  would  tie  luially  tituMit- 
plomi  WhllM  we  are  imme  to  iltiitM  of  this  ageii<>y  iti  lerin*  of 
lUillara  a|teia.  we  raniuii  estnipe  it e  fact  that  in  evRry  i'i<nvnuniiy 
lit  whiiih  II  a|ieratea,  II  has  pruve  i  tu  be  uf  iitMtiinaltle  wtoiul  ttixl 
mural  valu«  It  has  permltled  liMat  ituveritnteiil  Ui  runiuuiii  w<th- 
•lui  unduly  hurdentitg  the  imwl  i(  Wai  lellsf  ii  haa  t><rovuts<l 
fur  rivip  Invfiruvements  which,  lluiugh  itMeasary.  m  iiul  iu>t  hnv* 
lieen  tihderMkeii  f>lh»rwiae  Atnit  e  alt,  II  has  pruvutett  jutia  JhIm 
wlurh  h«v«  hepi  lhui4Mhit«  at  wi  rking  men  and  wunien  iHvupieit 
in  visefttl  l«lM4r,  thus  meeting  ilte  iteinuraluitng  elTfois  »;  ehfor^ea 
Idleness 

How  hss  MaIiis  fnrwt  und^r  the  priMram  uf  (his  brmuh  9t  trMlv 
<l«miM^raUii  fiivernnM»ni»  Thrtuig  i  r*imtiiry  W.  lutu,  •ia,i4njuA 
h«4t  Iteen  JMni  fmm  hnlfral  fitm1«  alUM^aUMl  to  iha  WoruN 
l*niiresa  Aflminttiraliun  in  Ihia  lui*  Over  ruMr-nrtha  uf  this 
aiHutini  want  ilirfiiUy  Inlti  \mf  Mil  i  Al  U)«  preseni  iitne,  t»«rs  ar« 
appruaimsi^ly  1114  tteraulis  empi  »veii  in  a  wide  vnrieiy  of  ua«>rul 

(fu|e<|s  ihr«>u«huitl  Ihe  MUle  ovil  u|  ihM  UiUl,  apprualiuitisly 
8  ueif'eiil  were  retifUilMl  frttm  Ihi  teller  rulls 
TtiriHiMh  tepieiitlier  I0<  IKIT,  Mimi«iimal«ly  4A  psreeni  nf  ih« 
titUI  eeiiMtii(si)  iHisl  of  all  W  f  A  tinije4«ts  in  Mains  hed  lieen 
•ipniled  an  htlhw^r,  ma4.  And  s,r««(  prttjeeis  Chief  atvtong  lh« 
inner  lypM  of  W  i'  A  \tmimUi  in  Mume  were  s«wer  svst»nt«  and 
«iihsr  (lUbtM  uUUiiiM,  AirtKicta.  Mt^  wtMntna  «rurk  relief  m  m>wiii« 
riwnts 

CMiisirte  Ihi  flelrt  nf  (Mmemipt ifn  W  !•  A  pnijefts  tiave  also 
Min'nhMted  msterlalljr  to  puhlie  welfare  In  Maine  More  thau 
i  two  mm  pminds  <il  fiKKtstufft  ai  d  988  000  qviarU  nf  mlUt  wrre 
dtstriuutetl  to  needy  revipienU,  an  I  ■ewing-rnom  proJeeta  pr«du<-ed 
nearly  800.000  articles.  in«lu4in«  over  8  half  »  nUlion  imrm'MUa 
to  tM  diatrlliuted  to  needy  men,  wnmen,  and  children,  i)v«r 
M.UUO  hill  lunches  were  served  to  undernnurtohMl  aohwtt  dtildren 
and  about  18,000  miUlto-eehuul  anl  library  books  have  bswii  renu. 
vated  Mtd  rvbouna 

In  the  llffht  at  all  th«M  benefloikl  ae«o«nplishin«nu.  we  ctn  wkII 
Inquire  vhetbtr  Ui*  ll«ptibli«an  enani  for  daoenlnil  teat  ion  means 
the  deMnumilMllon  of  lbs  people  of  the  liate  of  Maine  frum  the 
Oovtrniiiottt  to  wtMh  %hf  »oo«  f  tt  all  of  thta  infttoriai  astlstance 
as  well  ks  a  meAns  of  UvelUiood  If  th*!  is  the  nMoning  of  decen- 
tffmliwtioii.   Ih«n   the   D>iort»tt«   lhirt|   «r8ut«  nooo   of   iv-  and 

mttittimt  ^k  IIm  iiaon^  at   ss^it^ 


T^'.i^rp  nre  two  other  a'^enrlo"  dc'.-i£:ned  by  t^?  present  Democratic 
Rdmlmstnition  to  prcvic'ic  Pir.ploymcat  arid  both  of  them  are  most 
appropriately  eqir.pper!  foT  cwr^tion  In  the  State  of  Maine.  I 
refpr  to  the  Civ.lian  Constrvatloa  Corps  and  the  National  Youth 
Adm::-;;5trut:on 

In  a  S'.atc   which  bo;i-t.s  nf  '^i:ch  a  wpalth  of  forest  and  tlmber- 


la;:cl,  pi'?rlui:\';  •-  •  rr.  v 
thai;  a  civil. .m  cf-^-r-. 
splendUl  ;-orv;Cc  ■^■'.'..  ':\ 
cf  pfnc!<''nt  opera  •;  n  ! 
protect  in'!;  .ind  co,n.=;er-. ; 

Since  the  incf-ptiti;. 
have    b^pn    gl-.en    en-.p 


,-  f  ;'.  .r  vft;-.;  .iTle  agency  of  government 
•a::or.  i-crps  coul:.!  have  been  created.  This 
onlv  lu.st  T\ie.';d.iy  celebrated  Us  fifth  year 
rs  bern  an  Ir.rstimable  boon  In  the  work  ot 
n  '  'ho  forest  areas  In  Maine. 
■t  -.he  C  C  C  .  a  totaJ  of  12.800  Maine  men 
;>  yrTifrit  Du.'-ln?  the  month  of  February 
1038.  the  averi\i'e  v.'imtjfr  c,t  Maine  pnroUees  wording  In  Maine 
camps  amovintfd  to  1,502  youths.  Tliese  sturdy  American  young 
men  were  en§a<:Pd  in  the  opc-ratlon  and  maintenance  of  eight 
camps,  situ'itcd  m  forec^ts  and  narlts.  Lonfj-range  programs  for 
advanrini?  fcrfst  and  park  protection,  forest  Improvements,  and 
the  development  of  public-rpf-roatlonal  projects  have  been  under- 
taken Th*^  Civilian  Conservation  Conis  Is  training  Ita  members 
for  future  '.i«efMl  cl'-i^en^hip  and  no  more  splendid  work  Is  being 
done  anyv.here  than  here  m  your  own  State. 

Perh.ips  the  f^n-atrst  te-^-irrvniial  for  thi.s  agency  was  delivered  In 
the  Hou,-:e  of  Rcpresintativi's  !n  Wa.^hlngton  on  Monday  last  when 
an  additional  approprl.Ation  wn.s  reqvu  sled  for  the  C.  C.  C.  On  the 
question  to  piu-»s  the  motion  fcr  appropriating  the  sum  requested, 
only  8  Members  of  Cf  n;r"«i.s  cut  of  a  total  of  435  voted  In  the 
negative      Here   l.«   an    !';.!■  r-":T.er.t    whlrh   speaks  volumes  for  ths 


type  of  Oj'. ernn.icnt  ,,.:!.■: 


■d  by  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion it  \%  hut  uno'her  proof  that  It  Is  entirely  possible  to  act 
for  the  benftlt  of  a  rliw*^  of  our  cltl/en.s  who  demanded  action,  and 
In   so  n^~ting  further   the   ;il!r.s  and   purposes  of  demc  'racy. 

The  National  Youth  Admlni'trallcn  was  set  up  and  organized 
as  a  major  !ii.strument  In  Mic  soi'-tion  of  the  problems  faclnj 
young  people  in  th.:;i  r<uin'rv  Th"  Stare  cf  Maine  has  received 
under   this  (vgcnry   •rwl   fumis   ir    the  amount  of  1781.570  Bfl 

Dunn.?  the  inm'h  r-f  Ja:iu,\ry.  C72  srlionl  «tudent.s  in  188  ^ec- 
ord,\!y  «chool.i  wt  re  be'n,;  aulrd,  while  ^ni  coUegi'  students  In   18 


",   'he   benefftii  of  this  prog'nn\ 
nr.ditv.;   in'.err.st   in  this  oonne'-tlon   !■ 
u  11  ;ii  Mtiint"  have  left  National  Youth 
'.:(    lu    ilie    ..vi(i    11    mniifha   for   prlvat* 


tionnl-work  project    in 
in  hni  ht'cn  forunrd  ^n 


UK  i'»»imf'itf 

Is   CltlAKMs'* 


ct  Ue":c«   »'ere   piirt:ripat:ri'j   1 

One   fi\rt  whu-li   i.s     f  cut 
that  33(1  youn;  men  .md  *o; 
Adniinifr.itii  n   work.!   pcji  i 
employmrnt 

Two  of  th"  nio'.t  u'rttr.iullnK  projeffa  In  the  whole  ranRP  of  Nn- 
tlonul  Youth  Adnim  riiMitii  n  emleasoni  are  the  enn«trt»ctlun  project 
at  II. e  ri\.Vi'tiii(\  uf  .M.iir.i'  and  ilu-  educntkuuvl- work 
ytiodUy  ^illnte  rtt  K;  n'p'tr'  Nn'.oniil  rifti>",tlo 
tlirne  i<r'))rftn  fic'ioiie  "f  !li(ir  uiiii|Uc*  iirUure  In  both  inntntv-es 
the  lemnjfi  eful  <in,i;i'v  of  the  liiuBi'er  of  younif  Ainerli'ft  hn«i  beetj 
rn!"!  'n'"  t)o!'1  roll  ■!  \Vf  nrr  le<1  '11  luMieve  thitt  rwdTiU  money  u  well 
■  prni  *l.i'u  w  ••  le.iil'e  Mirjt  wr  .ire  IhiTrwlth  e<nilpplivg  the  you'h 
of  Ihe  Nnllnr^  vvitii  H'i\iiiiiu;  uul  rxperlem-e  which  will  nt  Ihrrn 
for  (h.ir  iir>  per  pl.K-e  iti  'ife  tii  this  renrtrd,  the  IVtnocra' 10 
f'nrty  u  flimlv  ''  u  imcd  itial  the  liislrumfntttllties  of  Kovi'mmonl 
0«  uld   not  be   put    i  i  miy   iiMfe   [invrtienl   nr  hetir'ficui   U"e 

(♦r'li.ipti    n'e    iif    t!i><    t»ret\lr.t    i nl    ine!»«U)es    ever    rniii'lerl    In'O 

the  liiw  of  the  liiiiit  m  t|(i  -iiriil  Meeunly  Ai'l  This  measure  18 
r1e»i»ine(1  to  nfTiiil  .■ninunli'  «'<uii'y  to  the  ituUlons  of  ihs  Auirr* 
linn  pci.iijB  *i,i)  ni,iiul  ir.o-'t  ui  nerd  if  It  Mrumi  lit  Hi  humanl" 
inrittii  |iUipo»«i«  ru  itMliint  in  Ui  social  nii'l  coiMinle  rtTei  Is, 
\\\i*  ml  vt  u  wiM'en  fi  rmula'eri  nnit  m  v''te<l  into  tttw  solrlf 
ihr'HiiMi  the  pfTntis  nT  tim  DemoirKiic  I'urty  Id  vhn  nntioimi 
plalfotm  if  liiui  v.f  p^'<l^'»<(l  ihr\i  W«  ivre  (Irtermined  to  «r«i'l 
It  niMiiiiiie  nf   eiuh  iiih    niu^niiy   fnf  i\ll  our  pK.iple    mnklim  «ur8 

lli(*t    tliln    lielirni    •hall    hrrp    alep    With    the    rv.'l'    llHTetUilm 

of  Ameticn  to  pio  utn  n  lonh  nUtndnrd  of  livinK  for  all  III 
Therni    wOhln     lil,!li    m    'l\e,i    pi    lulai*    to   lli.mo    I'lossf.!   of    our   peo|il# 
Miiist    ^Mifitiy   nf   «!,:  I,    (hmmmii'     'Ain    III    p(ift<i'l   lune    w|lh    your   fVill* 
«IMut|    liHl    Meiil     ihitl     )i    V,  ,  1,11,,  III     aliiill     lie     liironilinl    Wliert     tilt 
•afpty    mill    lni  |i.|,r .»..      .i(     the    propjii    nhnJI    rnipiirn    It 
Wm     liaVB     f>iMi,.li,r..|     <0..iKlU«t      M»     Ihiil     ilelei  Millinlloh        Mi»fs     in 

Mniiin  Ihe  iii'Miiii"  f  11  "  n-ii\i\\  tiriutiiY  A'l.  itri<  III  full  iiperatltin. 
't'tis  old  aue  liiaonuiie  piuMmu  wliiih  It  iliiecHy  nillhinist^fixl  hjf 
Ihs  l^wlernl  (hivenuiiehi  la  ||t  fii||  f nft  «i  lUol  effucM  Iti  yoiir  KIttte 
The  tmiKdlilhrt  provlU'in  .rtli  |.,|  ^-eilerMl  ntiiis  etHHtetaHuh  an4 
Mrtio"  lift"  iKW  .ohuii.Mi  ■All),  I'liipini  M  •!  iiu<tiiei)la  slid  Is  thU8 
(mHit  lpt»|  iti«  lit  Ihn  Urheni*  i<t  uhPttiploymitnl  efititpeiisatlrih,  nld" 
ii|fe  n«»(««mt<K  nid  «o  MiP  iiiioil  ni>|  In  dnpertilnht  rhllrtfen.  alul 
serviiv*  fir  |>uhiie  i.eiph  rrippini  ehildrrM,  <'hllr1  welfaM,  and 
viknihuiil  reli«iiUiit»tioii  llolutid  nvery  (|"llar  spetit  under  tlieae 
v«rlou«  proffmnii  tiierc  n'e  ii,o  tiuttuui  «ioties  nf  lives  saved  by 
adsr|iiniP  miiil'nl  fur"  ttunlMes  einhled  lo  r^iniiln  united  by  means 
of  nu.uirial  seiMiriiy  111  oi  1  i<,;«  hofMi  hept  hiKh  thnivighnul  period* 
of  unoninloynieiit  voun«  lives  relmhillinfed  for  useful  rltlnenshlp, 
and  of  joy  Slid  hnppuiens  hrouuiu  mto  ths  Uvss  nf  blind  ami 
crliipletl  persons 

TtUs  i«  ths  type  of  1.011, ,,1  ,  ..imirurMve  novernmsnt  Vfiur  Demo* 
rratliJ  admUvlstrailon  hn«  kivii  thP  Natmn  This  ts  the  mannsf 
and  mefhtKl  in  whieh  (iriniKTsiy  ha*  hecin  made  to  work  not  for 
the  benefit  and  prlvllear  if  thci  few  hut  for  thn  service  and  bene- 
nt  «if  all  classes,  be  they  pour  unemployed  midsrprlvllegwl,  sick, 
or  blind 

'nnis  far  we  have  reeited  ths  many  arcompllshmenU  which 
the  t}«nv<K<rallf<  nUntlnlsiration  has  achieved  by  eortalruclive  al> 
iMraliuti  and   reform  of   govertunental   fumuon*.     The  job  \»  not 
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completed  *Tuch  remains  to  be  done  Of  the  remaining  t«sks, 
there  Is  none  more  important  more  necessary,  or  more  vital  to 
the   Stilt'   of   Maine,   than   the  proposed   wage  and   hour  legislation 

There  can  be  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  ad- 
ministration In  Washington  has,  and  Is.  giving  its  full  attention 
to  this  Important  subject.  We  have  been  fully  conscious  of  the 
inequities  of  the  existing  order.  As  tt  Is  we  have  given  to  the 
industrial  workers  of  America  concrete  advantages  much  more  Bub- 
stantlal  than  the  Republican  dinner  pall  full  of  hopeless  promises 

We  have  increased  the  pay  rolls  of  the  Natl<Mi"s  industries; 
we  have  enacted  Into  the  law  of  the  land  the  laborer's  right  to 
collective  barj^nlng  and  self -organization,  free  from  the  inter- 
ference cf  his  employer:  we  have  provided  the  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  latwr  dlsputeii: 
we  have  placed  the  laboring  classes  of  America  in  the  path  of 
equality;  and  we  will  not  cease  the  struggle  for  the  toiler's  com- 
plete economic  freedom  until  we  have  gained  for  him  his  proper 
place  In  the  national  sun. 

We  are  aware  that  Indi^stry  and  commerce  in  Maine  has  stif- 
fered  gravely  from  maladjustments  In  the  economic  order.  But 
the  evils  attendant  upon  lnduftr\'  were  so  malignant  In  their 
character  that  time  and  cartful  diagnosis  are  neceesary  for  their 
cure.  We  have  committed  ourstelves  to  a  program  of  correction 
and  abolition  of  these  evils:  and  I  can  safely  warrant  that  in 
the  near  future  there  will  be  a  composition  of  differences  on  the 
form  which  the  proposed  wage  and  hour  bill  will  take  A  wage 
and  hour  bill  has  already  l>een  passed  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  we  have  every  assurance  that  It  will  pass;  in  the  House 
of    Representatives 

In  this  State  and  throughout  New  England,  there  has  l>ern  a 
continuous  movement  of  Industry  to  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, principally  south  Many  IndnstriallsU,  lured  to  those  sections 
where  low  wages  prevail,  have  uprooted  old  established  businesses 
In  New  England  In  many  Instances,  they  did  this  not  because 
they  desired  to  do  so,  but  because  they  were  unable  to  compete 
with  the  products  thrown  upon  the  market  at  a  price  far  below 
their  oan  cost  of  production  This  situation  was  caused  by  the 
fair  labor  laws  and  g^XKi  working  conditions  existlii^  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  and  the  substandard  and  bud  working  condi- 
tions existing  In  others 

In  an  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  entire  country  and 
to  allow  no  section  to  exploit  men  and  women  at  the  expense 
of  nnother  section.  ihl«  admlniitratlon  strikes  out  boldly  and 
accepts  the  challenge  to  aid  thisie  millions  of  muirganiKed  and 
inarticulate  workers  who  look  to  us  for  help  We  will  not  let 
them  down  This  is  the  promise  and  plmlue  of  the  Demcxjratie 
Fitrty  In  hihor  and  industry  m  Maine  and  the  North.  That  pledge 
will  not  t>e  broken 

For  several  years  there  has  bet n  n  definite  need  ihroughoiit  most 
sertiuns  of  the  Unite<t  Htates,  particularly  in  ths  larger  centers, 
Uw  a  I  umprphensivii  hoitaing  prufram  This  atlminulratUMi  has 
mn<ln  K  jMMMiible  and  i4xlay  tlunisaiida  of  apartments  tnd  huntes 
are  beiuK  eonslrucUi'd  under  the  pruvlsiuns  uf  the  act  creauug 
Hie  )''eat>rHl  Housing  Adminiatratiun. 

Cou|iled  with  this  worDi-while  prugrRm  has  oomn  a  tremnidous 
Impetus  tor  slum  ilearanoe  This  is  nuw  bemti  oariied  un  thrmiiih 
the  United  Mlates  Hiiuaiutf  Authority 

HuiiUrtHls  (i(   thousauds  ot  low^ltuuime   witgo  aaincirs  are   lt*ing 

rivet)  the  o|)(Nirtunity  lo  parlldipale  in  ths  rental  ot  Iowh-umI 
KHiKinit 

Kveiywliere,  eepttially  In  (ongosted  areas,  lulls  chlldiru  as 
Well  as  parshls  ar«  geltlni  Diell  first  glUnpse  of  sunUglit  III  Ihair 
hoinea  a«  luinUasled  will)  Ihe  Uaukp  and  itarki  velUrlike  habltk* 
Hon  of  forrhPi   dnys 

Une  lit  Utti  greaieal  aiOa  to  induslry  hus  l>een  uml  will  iMJUtinu* 
In  l>«  thi)  t>Htenslon  ot  Hip  provisions  uf  the  Hertxislruc  IUmi 
I'inahL'i'  lUtipiUHUnn  liy  this  adininUiVruUon  Thruugh  ihis  eiten* 
•Inn  thr  H  ¥  ('  lias  nia4«  avnllabU  U>  needy  iiulu*lry  funds 
whirh  liNvo  hruvighl  about  luipruveinant  and  t^ruvlOed  neoeseary 
uftplial 

('I'wlll  Hues  lo  ihis  adinlhlslrallMii  f'li  (he  •nncimflil  uf  l»Ml«* 
Istmn  wlilol)  hM  liheralUed  the  taiutliiM  proviaions  uf  Ihii  (\t- 
pomtinn  so  (hat  small,  indopsniletit  littaini^M  atiU  industry  tumid 
re<i>ivt>  tteitents  whieh  prior  UI  IhK  HiMiaevpIt  admlnliiiriiiion  were 
iM'hrined  alimMi  sntlrtjy  to  largp  eortHirsllunA  Wall  Nlreel, 
[xior  u.  I»11,  reoelved  aid  Hu!  unt1»r  iri»  New  D«al  Main  it.rt«et 
has  been  uivoh  lis  first  reeoKiiitioh 

III  this  ronheetlnn  t  miBhi  ssv  th«t  the  rrrj  rin»n  who  (iry 
out  nHHihst  any  Clovprnn)i>hl  rPRuIation  of  industry  and  hnslness 
art!  ths  ones  who  on  more  than  on*  occMioh  havp  rviahsd  U> 
Wsshinition  to  Plead  for  flhanrtal  asatatant'o  and  dttiUN'ratlc  aid  in 
a  snUjiion  tif  their  problem* 

Wp  hnve  hoard  proteals  Inlely  afainst  ths  tax  burden  In  the 
Uiiiied  mates  l4it  theae  peopls  whu  romplain  be  reminded  Ihm 
th«  |Mir  (upitn  tax  In  ('ana<ta,  Ureal  Hrltain  and  Fraiu^  is  much 
iiiorr  tiiuu  III  our  own  euuntry  and  thr  per  capita  dnUt  In  Ibosn 
luuiitrirn   is  doubled   and    tripled    in   oomparison   with  uur   own 

With  the  irouhlid  eoiidltioim  hr  they  am  UirdUtfhuul  the  world 
loditv  with  Wars  raKHkli  l>>  ntnny  pnxts  of  the  ululie.  ths  ureal 
nujoiity  i.j  ihg  Amrrlnan  cUlwnry  feels  tafs  under  the  ifuldance 
ot  thu  iidmlitutrolkih's  forelvn  polloiea.  Tliiy  have  ctJiifldtnce 
t)  III  In  the  itiiss  nirr«hts  it  world  alTairi  ths  UntttKl  Btnlos  will 
('  i.i.nue  n  wi  11>(  hartereU  ooar»«  ut  safely  afalost  Um»  boih  fruni 
witum  and  fiuui  wahuul. 


I  have  attempted  to  touch  only  the  highlights  of  Democratic 
achievement  and  the  reftectionij  they  have  cast  in  the  Slate  of 
Maine.  Let  me  Impresis  upon  you  that  the.se  accomplishments  are 
not  campaign  promises  or  political  enticements.  They  are  con- 
crete, factual  poalb  which  have  been  realized  within  a  compara- 
tively short  pericxl  Compare  them  with  the  record  of  incompe- 
tence, dalliance,  and  futility  which  marked  the  preceding  12  years 
of  Republican  misrule.  ;  nd  then  ask  yourselves  if  you  want  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  inspired,  humanized,  and  democratic  Government 
now  e.xi-^Uug  m  the  Nation,  tuad  strengthened  by  a  democratic 
State  government  in  Maine,  or  a  return  to  the  days  of  Govern- 
ment by  entrenched  economic  minorities  and  their  political  foot- 
stools. 

Democrats  of  this  convention,  I  know  your  answer.  The  mili- 
tant democracy  of  the  SUte  of  Maine  meets  the  challenge  0*  the 
coming  battle  with  renewed  vigor.  ESorts  of  the  opposition  to 
cause  dl.scord  In  our  own  ranks  will  not  succeed.  Eiigerly  we  take 
our  places,  confident  that  the  democratic  form  of  government  in 
America  will  continue  gloriously,  and  with  the  further  realiza- 
tion upon  our  part  that  there  fahall  come  a  day  when  huts  and 
hovels  shall  be  changed  Into  happy  homes,  when  dreadful  drudg- 
ery shall  be  changed  into  noble  labor,  and  when  those  who  have 
lived  too  Icn^;  upon  the  ragged  edges  of  life  shall  have  more  at 
the  safety,  security,  and  peace  which  is  not  for  the  few  but  for 
the    many  in    this   Eepublic. 

Toward  that  goal  wc  set  our  faces.  Wc  strike  ovir  tents  and  onot 
more  are  on  the  march 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

Ol-    NkW  YOBK 

IN  THK   HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  14.  193S 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr,  Spoaker.  Prrsldeut  Rooae- 
veit  has  uKam  Khocked  the  public  bjr  his  arblti^ry  demand 
that  the  discredited  undUtrlbuted-proflts  tax  and  the  cap- 
ltal-Rain.s  tax  br  retained  In  Uie  pending  revenu*  roeiuure. 

The  action  of  ihf  Sfnaie  In  eliminilinK  Uie«e  two  unaound 
prlnripli'«  met  with  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  from  th« 
mnnirnt  the  vote  weui  taken  buslnewi  manifeated  a  feclini  of 
cunAdencc, 

The  Pri'aidi'nt.  by  hb  n«*w  demand  thai  the  pendlni  lai 
Nil  retain  ita  indiv«trlal  dmclpllnt*  featurM,  haa  anain 
Hloppi-d  plan*  for  inilUAtriiU  devclopmi  iit.  Thb  nwanii  mor« 
unitmpluymcnt. 

Till'  new  itralegy  (if  the  Prealdeni  U  lo  fnrca  Oontn'iw  to 
linoii*  public  Neniimfni  and  inxi^ad  to  either  comply  with 
his  oidi-r  UN  to  the  rficntlon  of  ihi*  undtntnbufud-proflU  itx 
and  the  ciipiUil>itiun»  tax  or  lo  adjinirn  without  •naotlni 
u  revcmic  law 

This  (ourne.  if  fuUowed,  will  leave  the  1016  Ttl  Act, 
whu  h  had  (-auiw^d  lu)  much  uueinpktyint^nl,  In  full  forca  and 
effeot  li  l«  rumored  in  ofDciat  KHUoiia  that  unlMM  Con* 
vreaii  doeo  Ik>w  in  the  will  of  the  Prealdtnt,  that  he  will 
veto  (Ut!  tiuiuiurti,  whiili  will  UkuwUKt  laave  th«  1018  act  In 
turt^if.  ThKin  are  tuH  i*nouih  V(K4>ii  m  Um  Confrt»ai  to 
ptt*»  ihr  Mrnitir  iiill  over  liiN  veio.  becaii/ie  the  Prwildent  can 
Ntill  exercme  dlclntnrial  power  over  more  than  nne-third  of 
Uie  membemlilp  of  the  Houm  at  Hepr»»ffnUitlv«Mt.  1  hoptt 
that  thr  pteaetii  vindictive  and  hoitllo  aiUtudi  of  Frtaid«nt 
HocMevt^lt  toward  buatneMN  will  brlnit  home  to  tht  public 
the  danger  nf  puitlnii  more  power  into  Uie  handa  uf  a 
reaonlful,  arbitrary  Kxecutlvt  who  inalsta  upon  tht  right  to 
rule  or  ruin, 

K  rniinl  be  appurenl  U)  any  thouMhtful  cltlxen  who 
cherlahek  hu  lovprelKn  rlghta  that  If  Praaldent  Rooitevell 
wilt  abuw*  the  veto  power  to  deitroy  luch  nghU  he  would 
r>ot  havi«  hriltatiH)  to  mlHUi''  the  vaJit  powera  he  nought 
undei  the  reorganlxatlon  bill.  The  battle  linen  are  tiwhtty 
drawn  a«  between  a  free  peoplr*  and  a  uaurplng  Exocutlva 
who  dinlea  Uiat  he  anptrea  to  dlctatorxhlp.  but  who  In  the 
next  breath  demands  that  Congreu  vnact  leglalalloo  lo- 
jurloufl  to  and  oppoard  by  the  public. 
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EXTENSION  (  F  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

or  TUIAl 

IN  THE  HOUHK  OK  I  KPRKHENTATIVES 


AODKl 


OF  MOM    JKUm  tu  fAJU^SY,   AFIllL   II,    IflSi 


Mr  RAYBURN.  Mr  BpcaJtir,  under  th«  Irave  to  txtend 
my  romarlu  tn  Um  Ricuhb,  I  liKludt  ihc  followini  addroM 
of  the  Konortbit  JamrN  A.  Pftiley  on  iha  one  hundr«d  ftnd 
niniy-Afth  ftnnivurwry  o(  the  t  irthday  of  Thonia*  Joftorion, 
d«llv«rtd  April  II.  1931: 

It  •••ifui  ifl  TM  lh«l  on  iiK-h  fKCMJoni  rh  ihu  w«  »r«  pfon*  u> 
UmiIi  at  th0  irvAl  fVgurM  uf  the  f»l  through  ft  hAM  of  hlaiory 
thftl  mftk*t  thi>m  nptMitf  almoM  iijrihlcNil  or,  tt  IkmiI,  m  bvinut 
of  •riiilliw  world  ihun  thftt  in  w  uch  wt  !!»•  Thvy  w»fn  nvi^r- 
in»n  only  by  rr»«)n  of  th*ir  cl^anr  thlnkinii.  un-at^r  rour»|f»  bikI 
ft  UrKor  MnM  uf  piibtir  duty  thai  th«  ordiniiry  nui  of  lummnity 
■y  r^nmm  of  Xhpm  q>mllll»«  Ihty  »#cftin#  |p*drr»  and,  m  ttiry  Ird 
wUiily  lh#lr  f»mii  haa  »ndur»«l.  V  •  honor  lh*\r  rn«>inorlK»  b*<  auw 
of  iht  atonM  Ui«y  laid  In  tha  |r»al  adlOca  of  proitrnaa  and  oIviii/a- 
ttoii  Todfty  w«  ftra  honoririf  lh«  maouiry  of  oua  b«»iaua«»  of  our 
grautudv  tor  what  h«  did  for  u*. 

r  It  h»d  not  b«>«n  for  Thom»»  \ttttrwim  Ihia  would  have  brrn  a 
vrrr  dlSrrvnt  Am«rtc».  Ptrhftiw  t  would  not  hava  been  Auirrica 
ftt  .111 

Let  lia  not  think  of  him  fta  »n  oU  p^lntlnf  In  mock  and  p\irplo 
eofti.  but  Tl»w  htm  through  rood«ri  ty«ft,  ftj  1/  he  ware  stlU  fnniuiig 
in  Albvmftrla  County.  Vft .  prftct  clniig  law  and  making  hia  flxat 
fMitya  in  atateamanahtp  In  th«  « lonlal  Htntf  of  HurRi  m«« 

Thomaa  J»fr«»rion  waa  a  New  Dtaltr.  then  and  alwayi.  At  ft 
tlmt  whtn  the  law  of  hla  Stat*  put  Quakvri  in  the  itocka,  he  waa 
Iniroduclng  roeaaurm  fur  rattflOLU  tdoraoct.  When  hla  fellow 
maoiban  of  Um  laodad  arlatocrftc]  gravaly  apoka  of  th«  dangc-n  of 
•ducatlng  the  common  paopla.  h(  waa  propoalng  a  unlvrnity  for 
thair  sehMiltng  Whan  thay  wart  inoat  conccrnad  with  the  preacrva- 
Uon  ot  aatataa  and  famlltaa  in  the  Xngllah  faahlon.  ha  waa  agiutmg 
for  th«  aboinion  at  the  taw  that  tiAda  ttoa  tldmt  aun  tha  aucceaaor 
9t  all  Iha  proparty  aitd  honora.  And  whan  hla  own  order  waa 
mnft  >Mtloua  of  Ita  prvrogattvea,  ka  conc«lved  tha  prlnrlplea  later 
«nx>d>»d  In  tha  Bi'l  ol  Righta  which  btunaniaed  tha  Conatltution 
of  Iha  Unitad  atalM  and  waa  tha  :  ountfatlon  of  our  civil  liberty. 

Jaffaraoaun  damooracy  oan  ba  aipraaaad  in  on«  word— Amerl- 
OMlam. 

TTiamaa  Jaffaraon  atood  prlman  y  for  elvtl  and  religiotu  liberty. 

liie  atood  for  the  abaoluta  aovariignty  of  tha  p«opla~-«nd  wrota 
It  IB  tha  prtambla  ot  tha  Daolaimtlon  of  Indapandanoa. 

Ka  atood  for  tha  raeaimmoo  uf  Um  e«onomlo  rlghta  9f  agrl* 
cul-ure>  and  thi»  runa  Ilka  a  ftldan  thraad  through  hla  entira 
oof  I  aapondanoa 

Ha  atood  for  tlM  niia  of  tba  irutjonty— but  that  la  mtrely  to 
rapNit  that  ha  waa  an  apoatla  of  (  cmocracy. 

He  atood  auUnat  prtnlaft.  agalcat  tha  aga-old  right  of  a  favored 
ftw  to  uaa  tna  Inatrumentalltlaa  of  govammant  to  ralaa  colloaai 
fonunaa  thrmafh  tha  lagallMd  n  MoiUtion  of  tha  people. 

Ma  battavwd  that  tha  funotlon  of  gotemnant  la  to  aaaura  tha 
frwitoat  good  to  tha  graataat  numbar.  aixl  that  any  othar  kind 
of  itoTamnant  laada  to  deatructio  a. 

Ha  atood  for  that  intamaUonil  ptaoa  which  alona  can  coma 
from  a  raaaonabia  flow  ot  comiMroa  through  all  tha  (uatoma 
of  tha  worM. 

He  atood  for  intagrlty  in  tha  lubUe  aarrlca — and  no  braath  of 
aemiidal  evar  touched  either  of  r  la  tvo  admlnlatratlona. 

He  raapaefd  both  man  aiMi  m<n«7;  but  whenever  a  cottfUct  of 
latitraatt  emma  ba  atood  fotiraquar  i  for  man. 

I  am  TKit  raferrlng  to  rrankllo  Rooaavalt.  though  the  deacrlp- 
tloii  apitllea  to  him.  and  It  la  eaay  to  confuaa  JefTerscn  and 
RodMvelt  when  you  go  down  to  tte  graaa  roots  of  their  phlloaophy. 

Joffaraon  stood  for  aoclal  Juatlce,  aa  does  Rooaevelt.  because 
that  la  the  only  reliable  liuuruice  against  social  unreat  and 
raviiUutlon. 

Ji'lTercon  had  the  courage  to  And  new  tralla.  He  knew  that  a 
constantly  azp*n<llng  nation  caniot  be  put  into  a  cement  cast  by 
one  genaratlon  and  long  aurflve  into  another.  He  knew  that  while 
prliiclplea  and  objactlvaa  may  be  ( temal.  methods  for  their  attain- 
ment mxist  change  to  meet  chan  ;ed  conditions. 

But  Jefferaon  waa  mora  than  a  x>lltlcal  phUoeopber — he  bad  tha 
prmctleal  genlua  to  gtva  reality  tc   bU  phlloaophy. 

Draamara  ara  aeldom  doara.  thlokars  are  seldom  achieTors:  and 
tt  iH  beeauaa  JaJTarsoa.  tha  think  »r  and  tha  dreamer,  was  a  doer 
and.  acblerar  that  b«  has  bean  ha  led  by  tha  enemlaa  of  democracy 
for  nkoro  tiuua  a  oantury  uaA  a  fe  all. 


fSir  Jpffaraon  w»«  iha  iimni  iir»<iical  polili.  Ian  of  Ma  ftga  KU 
fdtmtliitg  of  *l»ai  <l«>vi'ln|i«<il  uiitl«r  Jw  kmiii  into  tha  l>nMHjr»llO 
farty  wa«  a  miriw'ulout  arlimvpiititnt 

wUm  Uia  rtrifl  of  Kovnrniurtii.  in  iho  rally  dnya  of  tha  rtupubllfl, 
waa  toward  an  uligar.  hy  or  phd..  r«»y  and  tiway  from  Uanjocrac-y, 
ha  (iMiawd  tlt«  DainiwralK'   Party   lo  <  Irciiriivpnt  tha  drift. 

And  no  man  wvar  nndrrtook  to  Uuiirh  a  political  partv  undrr 
»r«»atar  Uaiidl<»f)a  Tha  rnrniy  waa  ix.wirfulJy  antranchad.  II 
waa   a   aimpla   ittattar    to   m<)l>lli^«    and   (iritanlM   t)>a   onamlaa   uf 

Sipular  Kovornmrnt  •inta  ihry  wrra  mrn  of  Urge  maaiu,  coucan- 
ttlad  in  tha  rantara  (if  population  and  aaally  nrri«aaibla 

Thay  did  not  Imva  tn  l)«  marijrd,  Uiuy  mat  ln<  lively  Urew  togathar 
and  WPT9  hold  toMnthar  l»y  »  r,.iuni<iM  (.hjaniva 

III  AleanndiT  HiiiniHon  thi'y  luid  «  laadiratiip  aa  brilliant  aa  avaT 
want  forth  t"  bi»tll«<  Ii<r  ih»>  niii.iU  ot  ww 

Hecituaa  they  i  hunplonrd  ihf  i  auan  n(  (ha  rich  tthd  powerful 
th»lr  (iiiipttlgn  roftpr»  *ar«'  niird  to  ovfrflowliig 

Itrt-auMi  iht-y  pUiituil  ih«iniM'Urn  i.ii  i  linir  nrialocrary  ihay  draw 
tha  nixibe  who  luvfl  to  ItttiiK  tlka  witkleburi  tu  Ihn  ooattalU  uf 
Ihair  iMiltara 

llmauaa  uf  lliair  ruiutul  ovir  (•rcdll  lliey  cuuld  coercw  Iht  amall- 
bualiiran  man  to  Uu'ir  ■upju'rl 

And  tli»y  tuul  tha  imir.nmirntilf  advaniaga  of  tM»lng  In  poaa«t. 
alon  Ihoy  hold  thn  li  rt  ni  >l  r<>ut!ht  their  dff«naiva  battle  with 
•up«'rlor  wcapitru  frum  t»riiitui   ih<'  i)rtrrU'ndi»  of  monay  bags 

Th«l  w»a  Uir  ncoup  .JflTrtiinn  •uivryi'd  whan  ho  aat  hlmaotf  to 
lh#  uak  of  making  llu«  Iirpuhllr  tt  (ipmorrtiiio  natlun 

'Hia  Naiiun  wa*  droiu*  ni!  i<  hut  Iha  I>iinu)frala  wara  acatttrad. 
*n\««v  livwl  in  til"  rriiKiir  viiiiiurB  ,uiil  nu  \\\f>  faftna  Thay  wwrt 
tha  workara  of  thp  fiiirn  whrii«  worknr^i  hnd  no  dignity  and  few 
ri«hta  Thay  hfHrvcd  iii«i  in- iivxlv  m  (l<ni\i>cracy,  fed  on  the  free 
ftir  of  ArniTlra  but,  on  <  uf  luid  turniKhrd  th<m  with  the  ammvini- 
tinn  of  fatta  and  urfumrnla  wiih  which  to  »u«tiiln  or  promote  thtlr 
ciiuae 

And  JelTiTKin  drtrrniinrd  lo  orRnnlze  thrae  aratterrd  cohorti 
Into  an  army:  lo  rnooiliw  the  voluntopra  to  Hnd  leaders  for  Ihcm 
in  pvrry  viUaga  and  rmwiruud*  to  tnich  them  diaclpllne  in  thought 
and  ttciion.  to  mukc  thorn  Hiivrrh  all  one  wny.  and  that  way  tha 
mad  to  victory 

But  how  could  he  rontart  the  ■traitrrpd  Democratic  hoata?  Ha 
could  nut  uai»  tha  vclfphrii."  there  wiui  iioni»:  nor  the  trlegrnph — 
there  wna  none,  nor  the  ruilrouda  'o  reach  thorn  poraon&lly — thort 
went  none,  nor  fly  hh  i  w  on  the  wii\ks  of  the  wind  to  the  per- 
fiTting  (if  hu  (irKuni/.ntioti  And  no  ho  «nt  down  at  his  desk  with 
pan  and  paper  mul  in  |>«'r>.onal  Irttcra  Iwboriounly  set  In  motlcn 
the  mighty  movement  ihiit  wnn  to  mivke  this  Nation  a  deraocratlo 
inatead  of  a  pluiocrnllc  IVptihllc 

U  wttt  he  who  nnil;l[)iitrd  tho  prfcinrt  rommlttcaman  and  tht 
district  oaptnina.  fur  in  hla  pliin  of  orRiinl/ntlnn  there  waa  to  ba 
a  reaponalhle  leader  ni  cvtTy  cnyia  rtn»d  He  aought  to  draw  Into 
the  orgftnirjitlun  the  plowman  in  the  rurrow,  the  worker  at  the 
loom,  tlw  toiler  on  the  whwf.  as  well  as  tha  lawyer  and  tha 
merchant 

Thvia  the  infJtiencr  of  drmfxracy  began  to  work  and  the  Demo< 
crntlc  Party  gmdunlly  took  iihnp«> 

Bvit  ht  knew  on  army  rnnnot  nght  without  ammunition,  and 
that  the  ammunition  uf  n  political  army  u  facts  and  arguments. 
And  ao  he  aummoned  to  hla  aide  with  unerring  Judgment  tha  t>eBt 
brains  in  the  party  and  »et  them  to  wrltinK  artlclea  and  pamphli-ts. 

He  raised  money  for  their  publication  and  distribution. 

He  latinchtd  ond  supported  a  newapap«'r,  and  the  two  Preneatu 
of  New  York  and  Charleston,  the  Bochra  and  Dxianea  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Adamaea  vt  Boston,  and  the  Spooners  of  Vtrmont 
Inspired  the  worker*  with  /eaJ 

He  knew  that  m  every  cumpalRn  there  muat  be  a  common 
plan;  and  to  determine  the  commim  plan  there  must  b«  a  board 
of  strategy  In  touch  with  sentiment  In  each  community — and 
before  he  had  nnlohed  there  wna  a  body,  as  yet  unnamed,  that 
developed  into  a  Dcmocrntic  national  committee 

Thus  he  overcame  the  ubaiaclea  of  dlatance.  the  dlfflcultlta  of 
csmmunlcatlon.  and  us  though  by  waving  of  a  magic  wand 
tine  Democratic  Party  apriinn  into  being  -armed,  munitioned, 
drilled,  and  militanily  and  brllinnitly  led. 

Thrown  into  confusion  and  connternatlon  by  the  miraculous 
emergence  of  a  powerful  organization  dedicated  to  the  triumph 
of  democracy,  the  privileged  few  raised  the  stupid  cry  of  faction, 
and  Jefferson  enrolled  four-tilths  of  the  American  people  into  that 
fiicUon 

Because  he  awakened  the  mas-ses  to  their  rights  and  duties, 
tiey  called  him  a  demagogue,  and  the  demagogy  of  that  day 
became  the  deraocnvcy  of  the  next 

Because  he  brought  the  real  producer?  of  farm  and  shop  within 
the  circle  of  governmental  Interest,  they  said  he  had  arrayed 
class  against  cla.-s,  and  h?  an-i-xercd  that  the  war  he  waged  waa 
iiT  the  extermination  of  eiass  government 

But  the  natvuaJ  wi.i<lom  and  Insight  of  the  common  people  has 
always  3een  through  the  sn-.cke  screen  of  the  forces  cf  reaction 
and  understood  their  mctive 

Thus  they  .swept  JeSerscn  Into  power  In  a  veritable  revolution. 

Thus  they  battered  their  way  through  the  barricades  of  money 
bags,  raised  by  the  would-be  plutocracy  of  their  time,  and  bore 
Jackson  on  their  backs  to  the  seat  of  power. 

And  thus.  In  our  day.  they  trampled  over  the  prostrate  forma 
cX  the  Liberty  Leaguers  oX  1936  and  gave  Roosevelt  the  most  sweep- 
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Int  mtinrtain  arwr  (fivon   Xii   mortal    mun   tn   iha   hiatury   of   ihia 
eonniry 

Ih-ni  In  n  irMiurj  tti  all  llilw.  principliMi  arr  tha  inapirnllon  of 
ball  (J  hut  you  cannot  vnn  on  prlnnplaa  wllhout  oriiaiur.atlon 
Prom  tha  rtiwa  at  Moiitlmllo  In  thaav  daya  coniaa  tha  iit^aaaua  of 
JafTnraon  urKantr.«»,  omaiiiaa  thorottfhiy  m«»va  on  likr  an  army 
with  l>atini«ra,  k«H»p  tn  atan,  and  fitjht  with  a  fnrvor  worthy  of  the 
oauN«>  of  daiitooriuiy   and  iMirnanity 

And  ba  proud  of  tin*  'Ihc  liMTiucrntlr  rnrlv  born  In  ITtK) 
almriat  a  cantury  and  a  half  ngn  haa  had  dark  daya  but  navtr,  in 
ahama,  haa  it  thought  to  rhtngn  ila  nam*:  navar  haa  it  tiVKn 
forcKd  to  hide  Itself  b''hlnd  an  alias 

It  found  tha  proud  Kadnrallat  Party  f>owerful  and  glitlarlng 
with  lhii  brilliancy  of  it*  Irudrta  and  It  aupplnnted  It  Willi  r»al 
laadort.  interv^atad  In  the  walfara  or  tha  nmaana 


It   found    tha   WlUg   Pnriy   with   I  he   old    plutocratlr   prlnnpli 

id   It 
flnitl  aoeounting  unhonorad  nnd  unaung 


hlddf-n   bonaaih  n   vnai  of  many  colora,  anc 


saw   It  «n  to   Ita 


And  UHlay  tha  Ilrpubllcan  Party  haa  «one  into  a  covirt  of  moral 
and  iKilitlcal  hankrupioy  arul  appllad  for  a  reuoivrr  Cllnnn  Prank 
haa  liran  maiie  recnvar,  but  It's  )uat  too  btul  ihcra  la  nothing 
to  raoaiva 

It  is  all  llahtlltii  a  and  no  naarts 

The  firr  un  th-  lieuitii  of  (ha  old  flapvibllran  homi»at<>ivd  no 
longer  flvra  miher  hant  or  Uuhl      It  Ima  Kunr  out 

'till'  very  doom  arn  ImnKinii  l(X)a«  un  biokiui  hlnutHi  Tlir 
cupboard  la  Ijarr 

The  old  homrntPAd  la  now  for  lot  hut  no  one  wanln  to  leiuir  a 
rtMitplfliiU d  liouiir  hnunlnd  with  mrtuorlra  of  thf  aordld  yfara  that 
atrrfrh  like  a  dcarrl  wt»»te  between  tlM  mountain  j>eRks  uf  Wood- 
row  Wllaon  uiid  Pnuikllii  RcKmevell. 

nip  riepublicnn  Iradrra  are  now  Imitating  the  rotifrtalon  trials 
r»f  Moscow  nnd  are  uinklnK  confeaKlon*"  over  the  radio.  Tlma  Clov- 
rriior  Alkrn  admits  that  "todny  the  R«publlcBn  Party  attracts 
neither  the  furmer  nor  the  Induatrlnl  worker,  '  because,  aa  ho 
confesfira      to  reprearnt  the  people,  one  must  know  them" 

And  Benator  VANnrNsmo  coiucaars  thot  he  Is  aoeklnii  live  aaJva- 
tlon  of  hU  party  by  muklng  it  u  croA«  between  flaii  and  fowl,  nnd 
liH  jjolng  to  nave  American  Itintltuiloua  by  Inviting  the  Liberty 
I/i'nBurra  to  put  their  feci  under  Ila  Ublc  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fcwit. 

Why  even  Col.  Prank  Knox  has  awakened  lo  the  reallasatlon 
tlint  hiR  once  proud  party  ho*  lost  cjialc.  character,  and  public 
conhdenci'  becauae  It  hn*  lout  contact  with  the  average  man 
■nie  ccloncl  has  ao  much  vision  and  penetration  that  he  In  m 
danger  of  deportation  from  the  old  Republican  homestead  as  an 
tjnde-irnble  uUeii  Dvit  we  will  Rhe  him  0  toatlmonlal  on  one 
thing  he  cnn  make  a  perfect  dlairnosls  Hla  confeoalon  Moscow 
rtyUi.  la  patriotic  and  heartening,  and  we  welcome  him  to  the 
mourners'  bench,  will  all  our  hearts      Por— 

"While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bum, 
Tilt  vilest  sinner  may  rttum." 

In  thair  atvxlaty  to  find  tenants  for  the  old  homrotead  Olenn 
Prank,  the  receiver,  has  inaued  a  rscent  caulog  of  lU  alleged  con- 
tents,  and  if  evor  that  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  of 
honrat  advertising  h«  will  be  liKkjr  to  get  off  with  SO  days. 

What  are  tha  facU? 

More  than  8  yeara  ago  the  Nation  was  confronted  with  the 
grave  danger  of  a  aoclal  and  economic  revolution  which  threatened 
the  exiatence  of  American  Institutions 

Tlie  moat  Tloloua  enemlaa  of  Praaldent  Rooaevelt  will  not  have 
the  t«merlty  to  denv  that  his  couragaoua  leadership  saved  tia 
ftt  the  very  brink  of  tht  prtclplot. 

Imperative  conditions  foreed  via  Into  new  endeavon  and  Bt)me 
mUtakea  Inevitably  ware  made.  But  there  has  b*en  no  mistake 
tn  the  purpoaa  and  no  mistake  tn  tha  goal  which  la  a  decent 
•quart  deal  for  trery  one  banaath  tht  fSag. 

Certain  achlevementa  stand  out  like  llfhthotiaea  on  •  dark 
night.  Pirtt  of  all.  wt  know  we  havt  rtatortd  tht  OoTimment 
of  the  ptoplt,  to  tht  ptoplt  for  tht  tqual  ttn-vlce  of  all  the 
people  Governor  Alktc  is  right — "to  rtprtttnt  the  people,  ont 
muat  know  them  " 

President  Rooaevelt  has  revived  and  fanned  Into  a  living  flame 
the  people's  oonfldence  !n  the  efficiency  of  our  Inatltuttons.  after 
that  confidence  under  Herbert  Hoover  had  tunk  to  the  lowest 
level  In  American  history. 

For  the  first  time  In  generations,  he  has  raised  agriculttire  to 
an  equality  with  Industry,  commerce,  and  finance.  How  that 
would  have  thrilled  Jefferson  who  believed  that  the  farmers  and 
planters  are  tlie  backbone  of  any  ctvlltaation.  The  tiller  of  the 
aoll  has  a  dignity  today  that  was  denied  him  for  half  a  century. 
And  while  all  his  problen&s  have  not  been  solved,  they  stand  high 
on  the  program,  and  there  they  will  remain  until  their  satisfac- 
tory solution   has  been  found 

The  economic  Interests  of  the  average  man  have  t>een  accorded 
a  recognition  by  government  they  have  not  had  since  the  days 
of  Andrew  Jackson 

W'e  found  ourselves  far  behind  other  people  In  meeting  our 
obligations  to  organised  socle.y,  and  through  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  written  his  name  Indelibly  high  on 
the  roll  of  the  great  hxxmanltarlans  of  history. 

Wc  are  through  with  class  government  in  America;  we  eliminate 
nc  class,  and  the  real  Indictment  against  us  by  the  reactionaries 
Is  fcluu  we  iDduda  every  claaa  In  tiie  national  patrimony. 


Ten  yewra  ajco  Kranklin  Hooarvalt  aaw  there  can  bt  no  aound 
priiap.'riiv  UjhI  in  m<i  ii,  uwl  it  muni  !>•  iimIujuaI,  nod  n«>  rral  tuid 
lihlliu!  ).K>»prMi>  ih.it  i«  II  ( iiiiMi  pi.wperiiy  It  inu»i  be  a  general 
pr«>ap«irity  or  wi-  iilinll  um  have  niu.unni  pni*|>«»riiy  a»  all 

lit  anw  in  tlia  rumpiii-aled  miuhliii»ry  of  out  oxntplci  clvlllMi* 
tiKii  the  iiievitrtlila  urprtid.  iici'  uf  f<Hrh  rlrmani  nn  all  tht  tithtra 
Hr  rraliwd  II  nt  evetj  liram  h  of  Uiduatry,  and  fv»ry  claaa,  that 
every  produ-ei  wfiettier  he  lalxira  with  head  lianil  or  capital,  la 
afTwtml  by  the  emjiiumu  altiiua  of  evrry  nlhnr  prottuwrr;  and  thai 
iha  whole  machine  v  111  ulUmntely  alow  down  or  atop  if  ttit  mall* 
e»l   purl   ftiiln  to  funrtluii  ninuolhly 

And  ao  lie  [»  the  nr*t  atiiieaman  In  genarnllona  tn  stimmon  aJl 
men  o|  guud  will  the  inanufMiturar,  Uit  merchant,  the  banker, 
the    hrukir    the   fnrinir   nnd   pUtriler,   the   worker   in   factory   and 

niuie    to  nn  imneat  oooiMiratlvt  tfTort lor  nonr  of  them  can  bt 

truly  aerved  rxirpt    through   the   "ervlcr   of    the   common   good 

U'lih  the  enotniuua  rr-aoureea  with  which  Ood  haa  endowed  lia, 
tht;  only  tiling  that  can  hold  ba«  k  innwral  pruaprrlty  u  a  ahort- 
kiKliied  jafuntiT  (111  ih«'  purl  of  unyuim  to  woik  111  hannuny  tuward 
the  ciiininun  Kuud 

But  one  ihln«  li  orrlaln  wp  ura  novor.  nctver  going  back  lo  th« 
ecuiiuiiili   iiiiiui  liy  uf  II  few  yeiwa  ago 

We  Rie  ni  ver  «uin«  hiifk  Ui  tha  old  nhlloai.phy  of  the  plrata 
Hint  "he  may  gi<l  who  haa  tha  powti  and  he  nuiy  kaep  who  can" 
regiudleaa  of  the  grneriil  walfure 

'Ihere  hivn  iievei  itaan  i«  piogrtaaivri  nvivement  in  the  atory  of 
mankind  that  h««  nui  hern  enil)i»rrna«*ed  and  obatruclwl  by  the 
dip-linrdn  holding  out  iMiitinat  l!ii<  tni'ViUble  change  of  lime  and 
tide 

Aftrr  Jefferson  hwl  mun  for  democracy,  tha  die-hards  held  out 
and  aoughl  by  denpenae  meuim,  even  to  tn-waun,  to  wreck  the 
populiir  Ofivernment  he  had  craaUad  but  the  pfoplt  trlumphwl 
and   tlcinocriicy  survived 

After  Jn(  kaon  won,  the  dlr-hnrda  resorted  to  the  mrthnda  of 
ruin,  tislng  thlr  control  ovor  credit  to  foroe  ua  bark  on  the  merclea 
of  the  bunk  monuply     but  the  people   triumphed  again, 

And  alnce  Rouai'velt  von  by  the  KreiiUwl  majority  in  hlatory, 
the  dlp-hurd*  nre  moblUwrt  In  a  lii^l  dc'iipen»le  ». tempt  to  wreck 
the  reforms  he  haa  wrought,  to  end  his  efforts  loi  the  common 
go»Kj     hut   ihe  jM»oj)lt    will   ir.iunph  unci-  more 

FaiM'lam  und  (Oinniunium  ure  irw»Tping  over  Europe,  destroying 
the  freedom  of  apeech,  of  the  presa,  arid  of  conscience  beaiujie 
governments  failed  In  thtlr  reaponalbllitles  That  la  why  the 
petiple  In  dta^iuat  mul  despair  fell  raay  .Mctlma  to  the  Isms  that 
curse  and  destroy  We  are  not  going  to  let  such  a  thing  happen 
In  America 

No  ayatetn  haa  yet  ijeen  devlaed  by  ih*  Ingenuity  of  man  that 
approathea   denux-racy    m    the    a«Tvice    ol    the    pvople      We    don't 

firoiKiae  that  the  liberty  and  opportunity  for  which  our  fi  ihers 
ought  and  died  shall  j>eTlsh  from  our  iioll  because  wt  lack  the 
initiative  and  the  couraije  to  put  our  houae  In  order  for  Ita 
prwiervatlon 

The  bleaaing  of  democracy  that  JefTerarn  brotifht  ua,  that  Jack- 
son aaved  for  us,  that  Rooaevelt  Is  aaving  for  ua  now.  la  wcuth 
fighting  for— for  It  Is  the  cauat  of  llbcrtv  and  human  rlghta 
We  have  the  spirit  of  liberty  In  the  aoul  of  the  people. 
And  the  people  have  a  leader  who  In  humanity.  In  vlaion.  In 
eonttructlve  genius  and  In  courage  looms  above  the  apoctles  of  all 
Isms  like  a  mounUln  peak  above  the  j>ebblea  at  iU  baa* — ana 
that  leader  is  Roosevelt, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  coNNEcncin* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  14.  1938 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  have 
heard  so  many  references  to  the  idcial  clvll-service  syitem 
that  exists  in  the  English  Oovemznent  that  I  am  impelled  to 
ask  the  proponents  of  this  praise  these  questions.  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  English  system  is  premised  upon  general  In- 
telligence and  training  ot  the  person  seeking  to  become  a 
dvil  servant  rather  than  as  It  is  In  America  upon  the 
specific  qualifications  of  the  person  for  a  particular  position? 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  implications  of  the  British  system  to 
exclude  all  those  who  have  not  been  educated  in  a  imiversity? 

I  ssk  this  last  question  because  I  tiave  noticed  that  their 
examinations  are  in  such  collegiate  subjects  as  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  languages,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Certainly 
this  seems  to  stress  the  educational  and  social  advantages 
ol  the  applicant  much  as  our  present,  examination!  for  the 
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fori  i«n  service.    I  may  add 
no  such  aristocratic  tradlUon 
England.    I  a«k  iheae  question. 
ina<:ie  a  study  of  this  freat 
r«E]x>n5es  nuiy  well  be  the 
the  diilerence  between  fictitious 
ment  in  civil  senrlce  and  five 
tinually  picturing  the  IdylUc 
wiUiout  understanding  its  bosdi. 


in  America  there  has  been 
t  office  as  there  has  been  In 
hoping  that  those  who  have 
subject  will  enlighten  me.    Those 
totU^utone  that  may  point  out 
activity  and  genuine  achieve  ■ 
lie  lie  to  those  who  are  con- 
si:  DpUdty  of  the  British  system 


The  Europesn  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Ol 


HON.  HAMI 

OF  NKVI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Monday 


.TON  FISH 

YOBX 

HEPRESENTATIVES 
11.193S 


AvrU 


SPITBCH   or   HON     HZRBXRT 
on    rORMLQU    RSLATIONS. 


HOOVKR 


A': 


Mr.  PISH.    Mr.  Speaker, 
terd  my  remarks  in  the  Rzcok^ 
able,  comprehensive,  and 
dent   Herbert   Hoover   on 
coi-structive  recommendations 


uider  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 

I  Include  the  foDowing  very 

interesting  speech  by  former  Presi- 

corditions  In   Europe   and  some 

is  to  our  foreign  policies: 


t> 


fAMt 

Over  tb«  J9%n  ilnce  the  w&r 
tiois  rrom  mtuxj  governments 
whj  urged  me  to  be  thetr  guest 
It    baa   been   a    unique   honor   tc 
coimtry.     I  come  home  deeply 
an<l    their   touching    memory   of 
dli  ureas. 

1    welcomed  the  opportunity 
lltical.  aoclai.  and  economic  force* 
Iju-  stay  in  Curope. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  state 
an     not    laoiated    from    the 
Europe.    In  1917  w  were  directly 
Asl   you   will   not  forget   that 
started  to  recoTer  from  our 
into  the  deepest  world-wide 
hiftory    by   the   financial    panic 
Europe.     While  we  cannot  whoUl[ 
intellectual,  economic,  or  jxtUtici^ 
understand  them.    Through 
tal.as.     We  mitft  abata  aooia  of 


have  received  frequent  Invita- 
c^tlee.  and  unlversliles  In  Europe 

This  year  I  felt  free  to  accept. 

a   private   citizen   of   a   foreign 

sensible  both  of  their  hospitality 

American   aid   in   tlmee   of    war 


BhfftJBg 


on  leal 


I'nrst  of  all.  let  me  wy  I 
mcnts  or  natloiu  abroad  what  th^ 
of   any  American  to  advlae  fore  gn 
Bu£  tt  is  our  duty  to  eonaMer  ftooj 
border*  which  Inevltabty  affect 

In   order   that  I   may  give   to 
American  ralatloo  to  tt 
attempt  to  present  to  you  a  pl<±ure 
yetirs  which  led  to  today's  coodlUons 

iVs  you  are  aware.  I  have  tmu 
European   scene   at  different 
yeiira. 

'rhe  first  ot  these  periods 

Kat  war.     That  period   was 
rope    was   piugresslve   and 
m<>dem  invention,  the  standard 
iof:      Through   progresalvs 
were  decreasing.     lateUectual  ai^d 
march. 
The  seeond  period  of  my  coot4rt 

rH'jt  Of  the  war  from   1914-17 
ciealt  with  the  heartbreaking 
guiia  stUl  boomed  on  the  front 
Uh-  battle  ime     I  saw  the  rise  of 
employment  of  all  the  equipoMn  ; 
th<  complete  ecUpee  of  everything 


ttie 


thought 


Ttkcn  came  the  armistice,  and 
perlenoe  in  Europe  through 
nn>que  opportunity  to  see 
mcUon.    Tbax  tUne  it  was  my 
ccx.ntry.  a  grsat  effort  at 


coopers  Uon 


BEFORE   THE   COTTNCIL 
NEW    YORK.    ON    MARCH    31. 


obeerve  at  first   hand   the  po- 
now  in  motion  10  years  after  my 


an  American  audience  that  we 
forces    that    sweep    through 
enmeahed  in  Europe's  great  war. 
4act   that   in    1931.   after   we   had 
slump,  we  were  plunged 
untU  then  Iuiowq  to  our 
which    swarmed    out    of   Central 
protect  oxirselves  against  these 
foroea,  tt  is  imperative  that  we 
we  can  avoid  some  mls- 
tlhsir  violence. 
uecLanss   orviiro    abvki   to    foabom    fsotlxs 


fatiful 


home-made 
dep  ess!  on 


unde -standing 


QOt  here  tonight  to  tell  govern - 

ahoxild  do.    It  Is  not  the  right 

peoples  as  to   their  policies. 

ounelves  the  forces  outside  our 


you   my   conclusions  as   to   the 

EurcHpean  forces.  I  must  first 

of  them  over  the  period  of 


other  direct  experience  In  the 
periods  during   the   last   30 

in  professional  work  before  the 

golden  age  of   Europe.     Then 

TltUe.      Throvigh    the    Impulses    of 

living  and  oomfc»-t  was  increas- 

economlc  and   social  abuses 

spiritual  freedom  was  on  the 


with  Europe  was  the  Cnt  2*4 
when,  in  the  name  of  America, 
b4ckwaah  of  war  victims  wbile  the 
I  moved  freely  on  both  sides  ctf 
human  brutality  and  Its  sinister 
at  modem  science.  I  witnessed 
that  made  for  a  better  humanity. 


had  a  third  period  of  direct  ez- 

Oov^mment  servloe.     Again  I  had  a 

anctter  era  at  great  human  forces  In 

dufy  to  administer,  on  behalf  ot  our 

with  the  former  enemy  gov- 


emnicnta — to  restart  the  wheel*  of  life  In  Europe.  We  Joined 
hands  with  some  20  nations  to  restore  oommunlcatlon,  transporta- 
tion, and  credit,  to  aid  agriculture  and  Industry. 

We  sought  to  revive  hope,  to  replace  hate  with  sTmpathy.  We 
fciight  a  victorious  fight  agaln.st  the  most  horrible  famine  and 
Uie  worst  sweep  of  pestilence  since  the  Thirty  Years"  War,  when 
a  third  of  the  people  of  Europe  died.  And  we  did  much  to  nurse 
Ir.to  promising  youth  the  Infant  democracies  which  had  sprung 
Ir.to  being. 

That  intervention  by  America  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war  was 
s«>cond  only  to  our  military  Intervention  to  end  the  war.  What- 
e'.'er  the  failures  may  have  been  since,  we  can  take  nothing  but 
s4itlaiactlon  at  our  effort  to  reconstruct  both  enemy  and  friend 
a.ake. 

IXirlng  the  armistice  period  the  world  was  filled  with  a*  sense 
of  Joyous  relief,  of  hope,  and  confidence.  The  spirit  of  democracy 
and  personal  liberty  had  sprung  into  t>elng  over  all  Europe  except 
In  Russia  Freedom  and  government  by  tht  people  seemed  to  us 
t.ie  guaranty  of  both  progress  and  peace.  Men  thought  a  new  aiul 
glowing  period  had  dawned  for  humanity.  They  believed  the 
forces  of  brutality  had  exhausted  themselves.  Tliey  thought  that 
civilization,  though  grievously  hurt,  had  learned  an  unforgettable 
li-sson  I  confess  that  I  mysy^lf  am  on  record  as  less  optimistic  be- 
cause of  the  attitudes  toward  Germany 

r-EAsoNs  Foa  HIS  visrr  to  txruovr  xxpuuked 

Nov  for  the  fourth  period  of  my  direct  contact  with  Europe^ — 19 
years  after  the  peace  While  this  Journey  has  been  one  of  glowing 
b08pltallty.  It  has  not  bt-fn  a  visit  to  review  the  splendors  of  ca- 
thedrals or  castl<>s,  of  art  or  srenery  I  had  no  need  to  go  to 
Europe  to  read  ^tatlstirs      We  huve  plenty  at  heme. 

I  had  no  need  to  g^  to  Europe  to  learn  the  history  of  those  19 
years  But  I  we;romed  the  cppcrtunlty  of  this  visit  to  discuss 
the  forces  in  rr.ct'on  with  more  than  a  hundred  leaders  whosa 
frlend.sh;p  I  had  mycy-d  i:i  the  pa^;t  and  probably  another  hun- 
dred whom  I  m''t  tor  the  tlrst  t:me 

In  all  I  had  these  cppor*uni'les  in  14  countries.  It  Is  impossible 
f3r  mortal  m.an  wholly  to  evaluatf'  .'^urh  forces,  even  on  the  (;T0und. 
It  is  ptsslble.  hcwevf-r.  to  learn  mor*?  of  the  furniture  In  men's 
minds.  And  ccrtiir.lv  ^-ith  such  contarts  It  Is  possible  to  form 
lmprev<!;cn.s  cjf  elusive  yet  potent  movements  which  cannot  be 
gained  from  this  distance  -And  these  forces  are  cumulating  to 
affect  o'.ir  country  trreatly.  Tliey  are  cumulating  to  affect  the  very 
foundations  of  contemporary  civilization   Itself. 

P.\r.T  n 

Seven  obvious  forces  or  factors  have  come  to  the  forefront  In 
I^Irope  over  these  19  vfars 

The  first  of  these  is  the  rise  of  dictatorships-  -totalitarian,  authorl- 
tanan.  or  centralized  governments,  all  "*lth  so-called  planned 
economies.  Nationalism,  militarism,  and  Imperiallsni  have  cer- 
tainly not  d'.mmi-shfd  m  19  yea-'S.  At  one  moment  (if  we  Include 
the  kerensSy  regime  in  Ru.%la)  over  500.000.000  people  in  Europe 
embraced  these  forms  of  dem.ocnwy 

Today,  if  we  apply  the  very  simple  tests  of  free  speech,  free 
j)re8s,  free  worship,  and  constitutional  protection  to  Individuals 
end  minorities,  then  liberty  has  been  eclipsed  amongst  about 
270,000,000  of  these  people.  But  today  there  are  30.000.000  less 
I)eople  living  under  lit)eral  institutions  than  there  were  before 
the  war 

rt-xopx  or  todat  caii.kd  eumbling  w\b  machinx 

The  second  great  movement  today,  partly  cause  and  partly  effect. 
Is  the  race  to  arms.  Every  nation  in  EXirope — Communist,  Pasclst, 
ctemocratlc — is  now  building  for  war  or  defense  more  feverlnhly 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  In  5  years  their  expenditures  liave 
doubled  from  four  to  eight  billion  dollars  annually.  That  is  piob- 
iihly  three  times  as  much  of  their  national  substance  as  before 
the  war.  Europe  today  is  a  rumbling  war  machine,  without  the 
men  yet  In  the  trenches. 

The  third  process  in  motion  is  increased  government  debts  and 
deficits.  There  is  hardly  a  balanced  budget  In  E^orope — that  is. 
If  we  strip  off  the  disguises  of  words.  Oovemment  debts  are  in- 
creasing everywhere.  Another  inflation  In  some  form  seems 
inevitable. 

The  fourth  movement  Is  every  European  nation  Is  striving  for 
more  and  more  self-sufficiency  in  Industry  and  food  production  for 
cither  military  reasons  or  to  meet  the  necessity  of  planned 
iKonomy.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  Fascist  and  Communist 
lu^as   but   in   some   degree   to   even   England  and   Prance. 

The  old-fashioned  barrier  to  impxirta  by  simple  tariffs  has  proved 
Inadequate  to  protect  these  fKillcies  New  and  far  more  effective 
iralls  have  been  erected  around  each  nation  by  quotas,  exchange 
(Kintrols,  internal  price-fixing,  clearing  agreements,  and  intergov- 
limment  agreements  on  both  purchases  and  sales. 

The  fifth  factor  is  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
IX)tent  force  for  peace,  and  its  complete  replacement  by  the  old 
iihiftlng  balances  of  power      And   they  are  certainly  shifting. 

The  sixth  of  these  forces  is  fear— fear  by  nations  of  one  anotner. 
I'ear  by  governments  of  their  citizens,  fear  by  citizens  of  their 
governments,  and  the  vague  fear  of  people  everywhere  that  general 
war  Is  upon  them  again.  And  there  is  the  fear  of  the  promised 
massacre  of  civil  popiUatlons  from  the  air. 

FAD^DaX    or     MORALS    TTSXIBLX    TO    CONTEMPLATX 

The  seventh  force  is  the  steady  increase  in  some  nations  of 
brutality,  of  terrorism,  and  disregard  for  both  life  and  Justice. 
Concentration  camps,  persecution  of  Jews,  political  trials,  bombing 
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of  clTlI  populations  are  but  the  physical  expression  of  an  under- 
lying failure  of  morals  terrible  to  contemplate. 

All  In  all,  it  la  an  alarming  and  disheartening  picture.  Thoe 
Is  a  brighter  side.  Their  recovery  from  the  depression  has  been 
better  than  ours.  They  have  little  unemployment.  Some  part  of 
employment,  especially  in  the  authoritarian  states,  is  dv>e  to  a 
boom  in  armaments,  nonproductive  public  works,  and  subeidiaed 
self-sufflclency  programs. 

And  I  do  not  believe  general  war  is  in  Immediate  prospect. 
War  prepju-ations  are  not  complete  The  spirit  is  yet  one  of  de- 
fense, not  of  offense.  The  power  of  military  defense  has  so 
greatly  Increased  over  the  power  of  offense  that  armies  hesitate 
to  move.  New  balances  of  power  emerge  to  neutralize  each  other. 
Some  groups  still  recollect  the  frlghtfulness  of  the  Great  War 
Other  groups  are  constantly  working  for  peace  and  appeasement 
of  the  strains  of  Europe. 

Many  of  their  statesmen  have  skill  and  great  devotion  In  guid- 
ing the  frail  craft  of  peace  around  the  rocks  in  the  rapids.  But 
the  world  cannot  go  on  forever  building  up  for  war  and  increasing 
fear  and  hate.  Yet  so  long  as  there  is  peace  there  Is  hope.  And 
my  admiration  goes  out  to  those  many  leading  men  and  women 
In  Europe  who  are  working  so  courageously  and  even  heroically  to 
preeerie  the  peace 

Part  IH 

These  are  the  visible,  apparent  tides  and  moving  storma.  There 
are  still  deeper  currents  beneath  them  I  hardly  need  catalog 
them,  Thev  comprise  all  the  inheritances  of  the  war  and,  in 
fact,  of  history. 

There  were  the  injustices  and  unrealities  of  the  peace  treaties. 
There  were  the  debts  and  post-war  Inflations  that  led  up  to  the 
European  financial  collapse  in  1931  with  its  enormous  unemploy- 
ment and   misery,  both  to  themselves  and  to  us. 

There  has  been  one  blunder  after  another.  Not  the  least  of 
them  have  been  the  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  Allies  with  the 
struggling  democracy  of  Germany,  the  rejection  of  the  American 
proposals  of  disarmament  in  1932  and  the  destruction  of  the 
currency  conference  of  1933. 

MIXED  POFTTLATIOKS  A  TXADITIONAl-  PBOBLTM 

There  Is  the  ever-present  fact  of  a  thousand  years  of  European 
hLstory  that  on  a  tcore  of  boundane'^  fherf  exlfrt  zones  of  mixed 
populations,  each  with  Its  own  age-old  hates  and  aspirations. 
Whatever  way  these  boundaries  may  be  drawn,  some  people  will 
be  separated  from  their  "fatherlands."  Their  agitations  are  per- 
haps the  key  to  much  European  history  and  the  key  to  one  re- 
peated war  after  anbther.  Perhaps  this  was  what  George  Wash- 
ington had  in  mind  in  his  Farewell   Address. 

There  sounds  constantly  through  this  labyrinth  the  shrill  note 
of  new  phlloeophles  of  government  and  the  echoes  of  old  orders 
of  society  disguised  In  new  phrases.  There  are  democracy,  social- 
ism, and  communism  of  57  varieties;  there  Is  fascism  with  its 
variations  from  soft  to  hard;  there  are  autocratic  forms  all  the 
way  from  disguised  democracy  through  authoritarianism,  totali- 
tarianism  to  dictatorships  and    unlimited   monarchy 

WAENrNGS    FOR    AMERICA    IW    PLIGHT   OF   EtTKOPE 

And  these  movements  contain  as  many  dangers  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  either  the  military  forces  or  trade  barriers  of 
Europe  They  require  examination  In  any  inquiry  as  to  Amer- 
ican policies, 

I  need  not  recall  to  you  that  after  the  war  the  first  rise  of  hope 
to  this  distraught  humanity  was  democracy.  And  the  steps  by 
which  this  liberty  was  lost  are  as  Important  to  the  American 
people  as  what  actually  happens  under  despotism  when  It  arrives. 
They  indeed  need  to  sink  Into  the  American  mind. 

No  country  started  with  the  Intention  to  sacrifice  liberty.  Each 
started  to  solve  econcHnlc  problems.  In  broad  terms  the  step>s  are 
always  the  same.  The  economic  system  of  Europe  before  and 
after  the  war  was  relatively  free  There  were  many  deep  abuses. 
The  new  democracies  brought  resolute  reforms  on  a  large  scale. 
But  with  the  handicap  of  the  miserable  inheritances  of  the  war 
Utopia  did   not  come. 

Then  came  socialism  hand  in  hand  with  its  bloody  brother 
communism  crying  Immediate  Utopia  in  a  wilderness  of  suffering 
people.  They  took  advantage  of  the  tolerance  and  freedoms 
of  liberal  Institutions  to  mislead  the  people.  Their  methods  were 
the  preaching  of  class  hate,  the  exaggeration  of  every  abuse,  the 
besmirching  of  every  leader,  blame  for  every  ID  that  swept  over 
their  borders. 

At  the  next  step  politicians  arose  by  trying  to  compromise  with 
these  enemies  of  true  liberalism.  The  result  was  government's 
constantly  interfering  with  the  proper  functions  of  businessmen, 
labor,  and  farmers.  By  these  compromises  they  further  weakened 
the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  the  men  who  really  made  the 
system  work.  They  destroyed  that  confidence  and  energy  by 
which  free  economic  systems  are  moved  to  great  production. 
Finally  came  vast  unemployment,  eonfllct.  and  desperate  people. 

But  socialism  has  not  triumphed  from  Its  work.  Socialism  and 
Its  compromisers  In  Europe  have  Invariably  served  only  to  de- 
mo-allze  democracies  and  open  the  door  to  reactionary  forces. 

VAMILIAK    BLOOANS    MASK    BISTH    OT    FASCISM 

Italy  ixtxluced  fascism.  Fascism  promised  a  new  Utopia  through 
restored  order,  discipline,  and  planned  economy,  jobs  and  future 
for  the  youtto.  It  Is  worthy  of  emphasis  that  fascism  has  already 
begun  In  the  form  at  planned  economy.    And  it  was  ushoed  In 


by  the  same  cries  and  slogans  that  they  were  for  the  liberation 
of  the  common  man 

With  economic  planning  once  started,  each  step  has  required 
another  until  It  arrives  at  government  dictation  to  business,  to 
labor  and  farmers  of  wages,  hours,  production,  consumption,  prices, 
profits,  finance,  imports,  and  exports  Co<?rclon  beconies  a  neree- 
sary  Instrument,  and  then  It  Is  but  a  fi'w  steps  to  complete 
dictatorship.     All  opposition  becomes  treason. 

Denounce  It  as  we  may  as  despotism  ant)  the  destroyer  of  liberty 
and  abhorrent  to  free  men.  yet  the  fascst  form  of  government 
Is  today  a  raging  power.  Its  acta  are  b<'lng  rationalized  into  a 
philosophy.  It  has  now  embraced  a  sort  of  mysticism  based  on 
theories  of  racialism  and  nationalism.  It  Is  becoming  a  militant 
Ideology,  It  does  not  hold  within  its  orl;;inal  boundaries.  Four- 
teen nations  in  Europe,  with  240.000,000  people,  have  adopted  these 
notions  of  fascism  In  major  part, 

APPAftENT     ACHIEVEMENTS     OF     NAZI     PARTY     CmD 

In  Germany  fascism  has  had  its  most  complete  development  under 
the  iron  rule  of  the  Nazi  party.  In  order  l)etter  to  understand  the 
Nazi  regime  we  must  not  overlook  its  apjjarent  accomplishment*. 
It  has  brought  abotit  a  gigantic  moblllzition  of  a  materialistic 
system  at  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Great  Industrial  wastes  In  strikes  and  nx:iterlals  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Great  efforts  have  been  obtained  from  the  people  In  work 
and  sacrifice  of  comfort  Progress  has  l>een  made  toward  self- 
sulBclency  Some  sort  of  employment  and  economic  security  has 
been  brought  to  all  who  comply.  And  concentration  camps  give 
security  to  the  balance 

New  houses.  Jobs,  and  more  recreation  have  been  brought  to  the 
underprivileged.  The  support  of  a  gigantic  growing  military  ma- 
chine has  been  successfully  squeezed  out  of  an  already  skimpy 
standard  of  living,  Gemmny  has  been  restored  to  a  first-class 
military  power  It  is  today  feared  throughout  the  world,  Germany 
today  burns  with  a  prideful  sense  of  restored  self-esteem.  Youth 
has  been  fired  with  new  hopes  and  high  emotions. 

So  far  as  material  things  are  concerned  the  average  German 
Is  today  better  off  than  8  years  ago.  Yet  to  a  lover  of  human 
liberty  there  is  another  side  to  even  this  picture.  All  the  remain- 
ing democracies  in  Europe  have  made  sounder  and  greater  re- 
covery from  the  depression  than  has  Germany  or  any  of  the  Fascist 
states  In  the  same  period.  And  the  standard  of  living  Is  higher 
in  all  the  democratic  states  than  in  any  of  the  Fascist  states. 

But  for  us  there  are  deeper  Issues  in  all  this  Under  this  regime 
the  spirit  of  man  Is  subordinated  to  the  state.  The  Individual 
must  be  developed  Into  conformity  with  the  national  will  as  i-x- 
pressed  by  the  leaders  Whatever  is  deemed  by  them  as  good  for 
the  state  becomes  the  standard  of  Justice,  right,  and  morality. 
That  has  become  the  basis  of  law. 

FOOLING    ALL    PEOPLE    ALL    THE    TUCK 

And  fascism  has  demonstrated  a  way  to  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time — by  suppression  of  all  criticism  and  free  expression:  and 
by  drilling  children  and  youth,  stage  by  stage,  to  a  govemmentally 
prescribed  mental  attitude,  A  controlled  press  and  organized 
jDropaganda  have  poured  this  new  faith  ;into  the  adults.  It  has 
stamped  out.  or  controlled,  every  form  of  independent  assoclatioo 
from  trades  unions  to  universities.  It  has  instituted  a  form  of 
terrorism,  for  the  fear  of  concentration  camps  is  ever  present. 

Its  darkest  pictvire  is  expressed  in  the  heart-breaking  persecu- 
tion of  helpless  Jews  Intellectual  8terlll:y  and  deadened  initia- 
tive and  individuality  are  its  inevitable  results.  It  Is  becoming  • 
gigantic  spartanlsm.  And  let  no  one  believe  it  is  about  to  col- 
lapse. 

Parallel  with  the  rise  of  the  Fascist  philosophy,  Marxian  social- 
ism is  a  dying  faith  They  have  some  things  in  common.  They 
are  both  enemies  of  liberty.  The  gigantic  experiment  in  social- 
ism in  Russia  is  now  devouring  its  own  children  and  shedding 
rivers  of  blood.  And  It  is  moving  steadily  toward  a  sort  of  Fascist 
regime. 

Now  we  must  distill  scane  conclusions  tui  to  what  should  be  the 
American  attitude  toward  all  this  maze  at  forces.  We  msy  divide 
our  relations  to  them  into  three  parts.  Our  relations  to  these 
forces  politically,  our  relations  to  them  economically,  and  our 
relations  to  them  socially. 

Past  IV 

I  found  most  nations  in  Europe  oonvlncKl  thai  we  wouJld  he  in- 
evitably drawn  into  the  next  great  war  as  in  the  ladl.  Some 
people  build  confident  hope  upon  it.  But  every  phase  of  this  pic- 
ture should  harden  our  resolves  that  we  kftep  out  of  other  people's 
wars.  Nations  in  Europe  need  to  be  corvlnced  that  this  Is  our 
policy. 

COLLECTIVE    ACTION    TO    GAIN    FtACE    "DEAD" 

Yet  we  are  interested,  vitally  Interesteci,  in  peace  among  other 
nations.  The  League  of  Nations,  except  as  a  most  useful  clearing 
house  of  eoonc»nlc  and  social  InformatiotL,  is  at  least  in  a  coma. 
Certainly  the  central  idea  that  peace  could  be  imposed  by  collective 
action  employing  military  or  economic  force.  Is  dead. 

But  these  Ideas  of  collective  action  no»'  appear  In  a  new  form. 
I  find  in  many  qtiarters  of  Europe  and  iiome  In  America  an  in- 
sistence that,  as  democracy  Is  endangered  by  the  rise  of  dictator- 
ships and  authoritarian  governments,  thersfore  democracies  should 
Join  In  some  sort  of  mutiul  tindertaking  for  protective  action. 
Tliese  Ideas  were  greatly  stimulated  and  <>ncouraged  by  the  word 
"quarantine"  from  these  shco-es.  Such  proposals,  if  sincere,  involve 
more  than  mere  good  words.    AnytiUxig  Itooest  in  that  direction 
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blunt  about  It. 


rwrmtna  ottolvcd 

IT    we   Join    with    Um    two 
Eiitaln  and  France,  we  are 
r-ct^  ajcaxnst  Oennany  and 
oUect.     But   we    are   dotng 
h«r  own  natKmal  and  Imperial 
o.ltment  of  ounelvea  will 
poUclee.      France    haa    ber    owr 
palicles,  lzK:ludlnc  an  alliance 
be  irupportlng  Stalin. 

But  more  ttxan  all  this,  we 
fiftl  can  happen  to  clTlUzatlon. 
between  government  faith  or 
<]i*m(x:racies  would   at   once 
Bi7»ln«t  the  democracies.     It 
of  old  rellg)o\u  wan. 
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than  this, 
problems  and 
that  we  are 
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Communist 
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niould  be  fostering  the  wont  thlni; 

that  Is,  the  building  up  of  a  war 

i4eologtes.     Such  a  combination  of 

tn  combining  the   autocraclee 

have  all  the  hideous  elements 
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001  lid 
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We  should  have  none  of  It. 
t-ken  we  must  keep  peace  with 
liif  governments.     The  forms  ol 
pass  through  In  working  out 
Tou  will  recollect  we  were  once 
v-orld    for    democracy.     The 
(iragons*  teeth  which  sprang  up 
tierd  the  world  Into  the  paths 
var 

While  we  should  reject  the 
cr  coanomlc  forces  to  any 
v/ar.  we  hare  both  the  obligation 
join  In  the  collective  moral 

I  know  I  will  be  told  again 
la  a  world  of  soldiers  and 
pieaoe  Is  sUU  the  public  opinio^ 
force.     I  will  be  told  again  th 
everywhere  an  anxiety  for  the 
consequential    nation    supports 
t'Ureau    for    that    purpose 
themselves  to  It. 

And  why?     Because  the  desire 
tianklnd  Is  n.ot  dead.     Secretartr 
International   lawlessness  was 
«.-orld.     Decency  is  rtlll  news. 

I  believe  there  are  methods 
•  nd  International  cooperation 
!,,ed  than  they  are  today      At 
the  problems  of  armament  and 
fully  for  solution. 

nOPOSAI.   IS   MAOK 


WOT    Otm    BTTSrNXSS 

the  world  Is  to  keep  the  peace, 

c  ictatorshlps  as  well  as  with  popu- 

govemment  which  other  peoples 

t^elr  destinies  Is  not  our  business. 

animated  by  a  desire  to  save  the 

resxilt    that    time    was   to   sow 

into  dlctatorahlj)s.     We  can  never 

jt  righteousness  with  the  dogs  of 


schetie 


foross 
thit 
battlsahl 
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Idea  of  pledging  our  military 
for  preserving  peace  by  making 
and  the  Interest  to  organize  and 
to  jrevent  war. 

moral  forces  do  not  weigh  much 
lips.  But  the  greatest  force  for 
of  the  world.  That  la  a  moral 
It  has  no  weight.  But  I  found 
^>proval  of  world  opinion.  Every 
at  great  expense  a  propaganda 
dictatorships    especially    devote 


br 


There  Is  a  measure  for  very 
(Government  that  could   bring 
rtstions.     It  would  serve  to 
upon  our  war  debt  problem 
crediu  for  recoiistructlon  and 
latvta.  Lithuania.  Finland 
riania.    and    Yugoslavia.     Only 
theee  payments.     The  others 
lar  debtors.     There  are  likely 
I  yt  years  to  come 

I  believe  we  should  considei 
C3untrlee  as  distinguished  fron 
J'jstment  of  the  debts  and — 

That  each  of  them  make 
own  country  In  their  own 

That  this  fund  be  used  for 
t.nc  research  and  for  acholarah|p8 
A>r  exchange  of  postgraduate 
Information  between  the  Unlt«; 

That  theae  funds  are  to  be 
and  their  nationals. 

There  will  thus  he  created  a 
«e  win  generate  benefits  far 
The  cumulative  effect  over  the 
Influential  men  and  women  In 
r-and  our  country  and  believe 
exknomlc  relations  and  In  tUnee 
we  shall  have  made  a  contribution 
DO  quick  material  value  but 
ti)  our  foresight. 

In  summary.  In  the  larger 
WTtrds  Kbotild  be  absolute 
quate  {veparedneas.     That 
will  term  our  Interests  best.    I1 


In  the  field  at  iBtematlooal 
about.     The  prospanty   of 
polaoDs  of  fear  and  hate.    But 
tied  as  lODf  as  the  present 
norm  every  month,  and  they 
and  fanscn  ewy  «wk. 


nations 


barriers 


■  t—im  TO  CDMUfW 

I  mtist  amplify  what  I  have 
present-day  barriers 


)otat  military  or  economic  action 
powen.    We   may   as   well   be 


democracies.  Great 
In  an  alliance  di- 
satellites  they  can 
Great    Britain    has 

poUdes.  Any  corn- 
dragged  Into  these 

DCes  and  ber  own 
Russia.    We  would 


of  nations  for  the  good  opinion  of 

Hull's  eloquent  denunciation  of 

hoed  In  every  newspaper   In  the 


which  the  moral  forces  for  peace 

progress  could  be  better  organ - 

moment  of  despair  In  the  world 

economic  degeneration  press  dread- 


f  w 

uas 


i>N  WAa-DEBT   PSOEI.rM  ' 

odest  but  long-view  action  by  our 

(reat   benefits   to   us   and  to   other 

reiiuce   greatly   the    area   of   frictions 

jlfter  the   armistice   we  established 

food   to   Poland.   Belgium.   Estonia, 

CBe;hosiovakia.  Hungary.  Greece.  Ru- 

Ptnland    has   stanchly    maintained 

ai^  awaiting  the  action  of  the  large 

be  diOlcuitles  over  these  matters 


t3 


suggesting   to   these   relief -credit 
the  war-credit  countries  a  read- 

thclw  payments  Into  a  fund  In  their 
curre  acles. 

extension  of  higher  education,  sclen- 

In  their  own  universities;   also 

^udents,   professors,  and   scientific 

States  and  that  country. 

dminlstered  Jointly  by  Americans 


olnt  Interest  with  us  from  which 

than  we  will  otherwise  receive. 

of  bxiUdlng  up  a  great  body  of 

;hoae  countries  who  would  under- 

us  would  count  greatly  both  In 

of  International  emergency.     And 

to  ctvUlxation  which  may  be  of 

will  serve  as  a  great  monument 


gre)  ter 
years 


n 


which 


Isines 


of  world  relations,  oxir  watch- 
of  political  action  and  ade- 
wlll   serve  the   world   best.     It 
will  serve  free  men  best. 
Ftkt  V 


tndepe  ndence 
cQU-se 


buHtness  we  have  much  to  think 
Is   the   best   antidote   for  the 
that  prosperity  will  be  sadly  llm- 
to  trade  continue.    They  grow 
affect  our  Amertcan  workers 


directly 


:■  APABT  ntOM  TaaoTS 
already  said  as  to  these  barriers. 
t$e  old-faahloned  tariff  plays  but  a 


minor  part.  The  Infinitely  more  potent  Bj^tem  of  quotas,  ex- 
change restrictions  nnd  Internal  control  of  the  buyer,  erect  a 
solid  wall  agaln.st  Imports.  Thl.s  wall  Is  opened  only  throuRh 
Govemment-controll'-d  entes  for  sp<Tified  commodities  from  speci- 
fied countries.  It  matters  little  hnw  low  the  tariff  of  a  foreign 
nation  miiy  be  If  our  American  producers  cannot  obtain  pxermlsslon 
to  move  goods  through  the  eatcs  of  che  quota  or  to  obtain  payment 
tn  our  own  currency  f"r  the  Rnods  Nor  are  these  new  barriers 
limited  to  the  despctL-^nis.  They  are  Increasingly  In  use  In  Euro- 
pean democracies  as  well. 

At  this  moment  our  exports  to  over  300.000.000  people  In 
Europe  meet  barriers  far  more  potent  than  tariffs.  And  to  an- 
other 200  000  000  they  are  partly  controlled  outside  of  tariffs. 
The-'»e  additional  trade  barriers  now  affect  nearly  half  of  the 
world's   commerce 

When  we  examine  'hese  harrte'.  s  we  find  they  have  developed 
both  offensive  and  dcfen.slve  characteristics.  Their  main  purpose 
l3  to  force  ."seLf-sufflclency  in  Internal  production.  That  is  partly 
a  measure  of  military  defense  It  Is  partly  a  measure  to  solve 
money  exchange  difflf-ultles  arising  from  unbalanced  foreign  trade 
and  unbalanced  budgets  with  their  imstable  currencies.  More- 
over, when  eovernments  undertake  planned  economy  by  managed 
currency  production  wages  and  prices,  they  must  also  control 
both   Imports   and   exports 

In  other  words,  one  of  the  consequences  of  planned  economy  la 
to  place  foreign  trade  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment Thiis  thi.s  part  of  the  world  commerce  Is  steadily 
degenerating  Into  one  more  implement  of  military  and  political 
policy.  

SOME  DANCrRS   SEEN    IN   RECTPROCll't    TRZATIES 

Equal  treatment  of  nations  has  been  largely  abandoned  under 
these  new  devices  Quotas  are  being  a.s.=  lgned  between  nations 
for  other  conslderatioiLS,  such  as  political  aflSnlty  or  credit  ad- 
vantages. For  Instance,  the  quota  for  automoblle-tlre  Imports 
recently  has  been  traded  around  among  European  nations  almost 
to  our  total  exclusion  I  fear  the  reciprocity  treaties  in  mutual 
lowering  of  tariffs  will  work:  out  a  one-way  road  under  the  prac- 
tices of  these  new  barriers  Some  part  of  our  workers  and  farmera 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  prcxluce  goods  for  export  are  going 
to  be  out  of  a  Job  so  long  as  those  practices  last. 

There  are  four  alternative  courses  V/e  can,  in  an  effort  to 
ameliorate  our  situatun,  put  penalties  on  the  shipment  to  us  of 
goods  from  countries  who^e  practices  in  these  ways  discriminate 
against  our  gocds  Or  we  could  take  advantage  of  our  vast  re- 
sources and  by  more  protcctirn  establish  some  self-containment  of 
our  own  Or  we  c:!n  resume  the  funriamental  approach  to  world 
sanity  and  trade  peace  by  international  cooperation  as  planned  for 
the  ccnfcrecce  of  1933  Or  we  can  make  up  our  minds  to  keep 
a  p:vrt  of  our  people  en  relief  for  a  long  t.me. 

My  own  convict;cn  is  that  the  world  m.uddle  of  unstable  cur- 
rencies h£is  more  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  these  artificial 
trade  barriers  than  any  other  one  factor.  If  the  problem  Is  to  be 
corr'Cted  fundan^Len'ally  en  an  international  scale,  It  must  be 
approached   ultmiately  at  this  point. 

COIJ-ECTIVT     ACTION     FOR    TRADE    SUGGESTED 

It  Is  probable  th,^t  coura.teriu.s  discussion  and  action  among  a 
group  cf  na'icns  nii^;ht  be  an  cntfring  wedge  to  the  Jam  of  bar- 
riers Gradually  t.he  trade  cf  •;.(•  w.  rid  mluht  be  re-established 
from  such  a  nucleus  And  the.se  questions  are  not  economlo 
abstract. ons.  They  create  or  destroy  the  Jobs  and  the  happiness 
of  millions  of  our  people 

Part  VI 

The  third  of  ntjr  attitudes  which  I  wish  further  to  discuss  Is 
our  American  relationship  to  the  vast  ferment  of  new  and  old 
social  phllasophies  which  boils  funou.~ly  throughout  the  world. 
The  wholesale  eclipse  of  democracy  must  concern  us.  Our  na- 
tional mission  Is  to  keep  aligl.t  the  lamp  of  true  liberalism.  But 
It  Is  m  the  United  States   that  we  must  keep  It  alight. 

Every  few  centuries  the  world  gives  birth  to  new  systems  of 
government  and  life  Or  It  resurrects  old  systems  vinder  new 
phrases  In  any  event  they  mostly  revrlve  around  two  old  and 
diametrically  opposed  concepts-  that  the  development  of  the  In- 
dividual is  the  pnme  purpose  cf  the  state  or  the  individual  Is 
the  pawn  of  the  state  On  one  hand  the  Individual  possesses 
rights  and  on  the  ether  he  does  not;  in  the  one  concept  the 
dtate  Is  the  organized  expression  of  the  '*ill  of  individuals  within 
It.  in  the  other  the  individual  is  but  the  transient  property  of  the 
state. 

TSn    LIBEHALISM    NfTT    MEHE    MTDDLX  GaOXnTO 

True  liberalism  is  not  a  mere  middle  ground  between  fascism 
and  socialism.  Both  fascism  and  socialism  hold  to  the  other  con- 
cept-— that  the  individual  i-s  but  the  pawn  of  an  all-wise,  omnip- 
otent state.  Liberalism  hiis  no  compromise  with  either  of  thes* 
two  forms  of  the  same  concept. 

Let  no  man  believe  Ln  either  of  two  p>opular  misapprehensions 
so  widespread  In  this  country  today.  This  philosophy  of  coni- 
murUsm  Is  not  imposed  suddenly,  new  born,  from  the  bottom  up. 
And  this  thing  called  fascism  is  not  imposed  suddenly,  new  born, 
from  the  tcp  down  Both  grew  in  prepared  soils.  Both  are  the 
aftermath  of  a  gradtial  infection  of  democracy,  a  gradual  perver- 
sion of  true  liberalism. 

And  let  me  again  repeat  that  democracies  are  first  Infected  by 
the  plausible  notions  of  "cure  the  business  slump"  through  so- 
called  econom.lc  planning;  Every  step  In  thLs"  direction  requires 
another.     Every  step  further  demoruJizes  free  economy.     And  step 
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by  step  more  force  and  coercion  must  be  applied  tintll  all  liberty — 
economic  and  personal  and   political — Is  lost. 

PLANNED    ECXiNOMT     AS    A    I-INK    TO    FASCISM 

Let  no  man  mistake  that  we  In  America  have  until  now  avoided 
the  Infection  of  these  Europ)ean  systems.  If  our  own  so-called 
planned  economy  Is  not  an  Infection  from  the  original  stream  of 
lascism.  It  IS  at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence. 

The  leader  of  German  fascism  in  a  speech  last  week  hurled 
the  taunt  to  democracies  that  "not  a  single  decent  nation  h£is 
died  for  the  sake  of  democratic  formalities  "  To  the  extent  that 
races  do  not  actually  die  l)ecause  they  forfeit  Individual  liberty, 
that  naay  be  true.  But  what  Is  far  more  Important  is  that  when 
true  liberty  dies  then  justice  and  truth  die.  And  Intellectual 
propTf«s   and   morality  die  also. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  fascism  will  fall  scnnetlme,  Jtist  as  Marxian 
socialism  has  failed  already.  The  stifling  of  Intellectual  progress. 
the  repression  of  the  spirit  of  men,  the  destruction  of  Initiative 
and  enterprise  will  offset  all  the  cflQcacles  of  planned  economy. 
Even  economic  life  cannot  succeed  where  criticism  has  disappeared 
and  where  Individual  responsibility  is  constantly  shirked  for  fear 
o:  the  state.  E\en  m  Pasciet  countries  liberal  ideals  are  not  dead 
and  will  not  be  downed.  Every  despotism  today  lives  with  fear  of 
liberty  at  its  heart — or  there  would  be  no  concentration  camps. 

And  I  may  add  that,  having  listened  in  many  countries  to 
eulogies  of  planned  economy  and  fa.scism  and  of  their  benefits 
to  V..e  common  man.  I  detected  In  every  case  the  hope  that  some 
day  liberty  mleht  return  The  spirits  of  Luther,  of  Goethe,  of 
Schllier,  of  Mazzlnl.  and  Garibaldi  are  not  dead. 

RE\TrAJLIZATION  UXGED  OF  DEMOCRATIC  mEAL 

Moreover  there  has  been  nothing  shown  me  in  Europ>e  In  elim- 
ination Of  wastes  or  better  housing  or  security  to  workers  or 
farmers  or  old  age  that  we  cannot  do  better  under  democracy. 
If  we  win.  Though  I  had  little  need  for  confirmation  In  my  faith, 
I  pray  God  that  this  Nation  may  keep  Its  anchors  firmly  grounded 
In  intellectual  liberty  and  spirllual  freedom.  These  vedues  can  be 
preserved  only  by  keeping  government  from  the  first  pitfall  of 
direction  or  participation  In  economic  life — except  that  It  shall 
sternly  repress,  by  due  process  of  law  but  not  by  edict,  every 
abuse  of  liberty  and   honesty. 

The  protection  of  democracy  Is  that  we  live  It,  that  we  revitalize 
it  within  our  own  borders,  that  we  keep  It  clean  of  li-Jections, 
that  wc  wipe  out  Its  corruptions,  that  we  Incessantly  fight  Its 
abuses,  that  we  Insist  upon  Intellectual  honesty,  that  we  build  Its 
morals,  that  we  keep  out  of  war. 

That  Is  the  greatest  service  that  this  Nation  can  give  to  the 
futxire  of  humanity. 


Sterilized  Gold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14.  1938 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
22,  1936,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  created  the  inactive 
or  sterilized  gold  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

From  that  date  forward  the  gold  acquisitions  purchased 
for  $35  per  oimce  were  not  paid  for  by  the  issuance  of 
gold  certificates  but  were  paid  for  by  Treasury  obligations. 

By  June  30,  1937.  the  inactive  or  sterilized  gold  fund  had 
reached  $1,086,787,223. 

During  the  summer  of  1937  we  were  acquiring  such  gold 
for  the  inactive  fund  at  the  rate  of  $140,000,000  a  month. 

On  June  14.  1937,  I  introduced  H.  R.  7516,  a  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  for  gold  purchases  with 
noninte  rest -bearing  currency  instead  of  with  Government 
bonds,  and  providing  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  purchasing  (In 
pursuance  of  the  Gold  Purchase  Act  of  January  30.  1934)  gold  In 
the  approximate  amount  of  $140,000,000  each  month  and  paying 
therefor  with  Interest -bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States;    and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  great  excess  of  gold  In  the  Treasury  com- 
pared with   the   circulating   currency:    Therefore 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  Is  hereby  directed  to  pay  for  all  gold  pur- 
chases by  Issuing  gold  certlflcates  and  depositing  such  gold  certifi- 
cates with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  shall  thereupon  Issue 
noninterest -bearing  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  the  payment  of  siich 
gold  purchases. 

On  February  15,  1938,  the  amount  of  gold  In  the  limctiFe 
fund  had  reached  $i;213,602.937.83. 


On  February  14.  1938,  the  Treasury  announced  that  the 
first  $100,000,000  of  gold  acquired  in  each  quarter  of  this 
year  would  not  be  sterilized.  Instead,  gold  certificates  would 
be  issued.  The  excess  over  $100,000,000  in  each  quarter  stiU 
goes  into  the  inactive  gold  fund  and  no  cJiange  i£  made  in 
regard  to  the  accumulated  gold  in  the  inactive  fund. 

On  January  31,  1938,  I  introduced  H.  R.  9255,  a  bill  to 
issue  currency  for  the  inactive  gold  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  providing  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  th« 
approval  of  the  President,  is  hereby  directed  to  Issue  gold  curtUVcates 
In  an  amount  equal  t^  the  value  of  the  gold  In  the  Inactive  gold 
fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  deposit  such  gold 
certlflcates  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  shall  thereupon 
Issue  to  the  Treasiiry  of  the  United  States  nonin  ter  est -bearing  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  In  the  amount  of  such  gold  certlflcates. 

By  virtue  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  January  30,  1934. 
all  such  sterilized  gold  is  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

On  December  22.  1936.  when  the  sterilized -gold  fund  was 
created,  it  was  done  purposely  as  a  deflationary  measure 
to  offset  an  anticipated  Inflation. 

Since  November  1937  we  have  been  going  through  a  severe 
deflation.  It  appears  very  plain  that  the  deflationary  policy 
of  maintaining  the  sterilized -gold  fund  should  be  reversed. 

At  this  time  there  is  in  the  sterilized-gold  fund  $1,182,- 
974,522.81.  Since  this  gold  is  the  property  of  the  Umted 
States,  currency  can  be  issued  for  it  and  the  money  spent 
for  public  works  or  other  measures  to  coimteract  the  present 
deflation  and  start  this  additional  currency  flowing  througb 
the  channels  of  trade  and  Industry. 


Swectpotatoes — A  New  Cash  Crop  for  South 

Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1938 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  10238)  making  appropriations  for  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  and  for  the  Farm  Credl;;  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939,  auid  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pending  bill,  the  same 
being  H.  R.  10238,  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill.  Is 
found  an  item  appropriating  $20,000  for  a  pilot  dehydrat- 
ing plant  for  future  experimentation  in  cfxmectlon  with  a 
Government  experiment  station  at  Laurel.  Miss.  I  desire  to 
caU  the  attention  of  the  membership  to  this  item  and  to  throv 
some  Light  thereon. 

I  have  on  my  desk  in  my  oflBce  a  little  vial  of  starch.  It 
is  an  insigniflcant  appearing  little  bottle,  but  about  it  centers 
an  interestmg  story,  which  with  your  permission  I  desire  to 
dwell  upon  briefly. 

In  1933  I  had  a  conference  with  one  Dr.  F.  H.  Thurber.  a 
chemist  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrictilture.  Dr.  Thur- 
ber gave  me  this  little  vial  of  btarch  which  he  had  prodticed 
from  sweetpotatoes  in  a  small  laboratory  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  He  mchanted  me  with  a  most 
interesting  word  picture  of  how  he,  working  in  conjunction 
with  other  chemists,  had  discovered  that  starch  could  be 
made  from  sweetpotatoes.  Moreover,  he  advised  me  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  factory  to  demonstrate  the  practical  conversion 
of  starch  from  the  lowly  sweetpotato  on  a  commercially 
profitable  basis.  Many  more  conferences  resulted  with  Dr. 
Thurber  and  with  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  Agriculture  Department.  This  laboratory  experiment 
was  finally  authorized  on  a  large  scale,  find  Harry  L.  Hop- 
kina  as  administrator  of  the  relief  forces  asreed  to  fumiah 
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the  necessary  funds  therefor. 
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When  It  became  known  that 


the  plant  would  be  constructe  1  there  was  lively  competition 
lor  its  location  In  several  of  t  tie  Southern  States. 

LOCATSD    AT    lACmKL.    MOS.  I 

Through  the  efforts  of  Sena  xa  Hahrisoh.  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  and  myself,  together  with  other  inter- 
ested parties,  the  plant  was  located  at  Laurel.  Miss.,  and  the 
Government  In  the  6  yean  si]  ice  Its  beginning  has  expended 
m  excess  of  1200,000  on  this  project.  . 

A    DEMOWarSkTSS   BCCCXU 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  maiy  occsslons  I  have  visited  this  plant 
at  Laurel  and  have  observed  with  Increasing  Interest  and 
pride  lU  steady  progress.  Ptmi  time  to  time  it  has  been 
necp-vsary  to  sectire  additional  allocations  of  fundj  to  con- 
tinue the  experimentation.  bc:ause  nccessarUy  In  a  pioneer- 
ing enterprise  of  this  nature  laany  changes  In  the  plans  had 
to  be  made  from  Ume  to  tlrr  e.  But  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  you  today  that  this  exp«rtment.  which  started  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  here,  las  demonstrated  In  the  plant 
at  Laurel  that  starch  can  bs  proflubly  and  commercially 
produced  from  swcetpoutces.  | 

TIW   FtAHT  j 

The  plant  Itself,  as  you  nay  Judge  from  the  amount  of 
expenditures  heretofore  made .  is  quite  a  sizable  one.  It  was 
erected  in  1934  with  funds  all  )ttcd  by  the  Federal  Emcrsoncy 
Relief  Administration.  It  is  leased  at  a  nominal  rental  by 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  I*pcrlment  Station,  to  whcm  it 
wis  deeded,  to  a  cooperative  association  of  som3  40O  sweet - 
potato  growers  In  the  vlclnlt:  of  Laurel.  Jones  County.  Miss. 
It  Is  operated  under  the  chtmlcal  and  technological  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Cheni5try  and  Soils.  Unltol  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

raoDffcnoit 

T!ie  process  was  developec!  to  the  extent  that  during  the 
harvesting  season  of  1936  It  Produced  approximately  420.000 
IXiUnds  of  starch  and  ISO.odo  pounds  of  a  dried  byproduct 
pulp.  The  latter  la  a  very  nutritious  food  for  cattle  ond  wa.i 
sold  for  dairy  feed.  In  1837  there  were  between  500,000  and 
600.000  p»mndj  of  atnrch  anc:  a  corresponding  amruni  of  ihc 
byproduct  pulp  produced.  The  present,  nr  193a.  Hen-non 
prt>mi.tcs  to  be  the  banner  rear  for  the  production  by  the 
factory. 

Already  arrangtmenta  ha>e  been  made  to  plant  twice  as 
many  potatoes  in  the  yielnl  y  of  the  plant  by  the  fanners 
this  year  as  last  year,  At  fir  it  the  farmers,  wisely,  not  being 
advised  In  the  premlaea.  wtri  slow  to  respond.  But  the  fact 
that  they  will  plant  more  Uan  twice  the  apreate  thit  year 
la  indlctUve  of  the  fact  that  they.  too.  now  lee  the  ixissi- 
btUllia  of  UUa  mw  Indvtftry.  Moreover.  In  the  begtnruiiu  thi« 
farmtrt  wtr*  only  p«ld  SO  o<  nta  a  bushel  for  their  potnioiiN, 
LMt  yttr.  ihroufh  Um  MiiitinM  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment  Admlnl«tratlon.  Uwy  itrt  given  »  lO-cenii-ptr-bushol 
AddlUoiMl  p«ym«nt  f^r  erop  divtrtion.  i 

Thla  atnrch  product  U  of  i  nrr  high  quality  »nd  does  not 
grnitriJly  compett  with  the  oornalarch  produced  In  olhir 
a#cUoni  of  the  oountry.  Mo  it  of  the  starch  now  b#lnu  pro- 
duced In  thli  fMtory  ti  btlni  [  eoniumed  by  cotton  mills  but 

MlMlMlppI  and  Alabamn,  have 

t  aatlalactory  laundry  starch, 

lurtl  hai  been  using  this  Mtarrh 

t  year  or  more.  I  sm  tdvised. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 

■oiii  hM  duwovered  that  tht4  atareh  can  be  used  most  e(Tec- 

tlvety  aa  a  dextrin  superior  1 1  that  now  Imported  and  used  aa 

adhMlvti  for  poatage  stamp  i.  labeto,  and  envelopea. 

paonTASLi  «  ntfl  rMMiM 

One  of  thA  moat  laMiractcry  retulta  of  this  new  enterpriae 

ti  that  it  promlati  to  be  a  b  >on  to  tha  Miaalsslppl  and  other 

eouth«rn  /arwert  in  State »  where  iwcetpotatoee  can  be 

grown  proAtably.    One  of  th  *  crying  needa  in  the  Rfliuth,  with 

the  lner«Mlng  loaa  annuall]  of  our  foreign  markets,  Is  the 

nirMilir  (or  anoChar  eath  c  -op  than  ooct«o  la  our  Bouthern 


the  laundrlti.  particularly  li 
laamad  that  It  malMa  a  mi 
The  textile  mill  located  at 
almoat  exolualvely  for  the 
with  moat  satisfactory  result 


states.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  30  cpnts  per  bushel 
the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  this  plant  receive  a  return  of 
about  $60  gross  per  acre  on  the  average  yield  of  200  bushels 
of  sweetpotatoes  to  the  acre.  This  compared  with  around 
$40  per  acre  from  cotton  in  that  vicinity  Is  most  encourasing. 
Howevor.  by  e.xpertm.entatlon  in  the  first  years  that  potatoes 
have  been  raised  for  this  purpose,  the  yields  have  Increased 
from  around  80  bushels  per  acre  to  as  high  as  450  to  500 
bushels  per  acre.  As  a  result  It  is  readily  seen  that  farmers 
in  that  vicinity  growing  swe^n potatoes  for  the  starch  plant 
In  1937  generally  mad'>  a  much  greater  profit  per  acre  from 
their  potatoes  than  they  eld  from  their  cotton.  This  has 
resulted  In  con-siderable  stimulation  of  the  planting  of  po- 
tator.-?  in  that  section  and  has  further  stimulated  the  Interest 
of  farmers  generally  in  this  subject.  In  fact,  as  stated  previ- 
ously, there  will  be  more  acreage  planted  than  the  factory 
can  possibly  handle  unless  this  dehydrating  plant  Is  Installed 
before  liarve.s:iug  scxscn. 

DIHTDRATlNO    PLANT 

It  was  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  been  » 
enereet.cally   trying,   in   our   rflorts   before   the   Approprla- 
tlcn.i  C  ur.m.l^-o,  the  Budget,  and  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cuItuK',  to  see  to  it  that  this  appropriation  of  $20,000  for 
this  dehydrating  plant  was  placed  in  this  bill  and  the  funda 
made  available  at  an  r:\rly  date.     Heretofore  the  plant  has 
been  enabled  to  run  only  sca.ionably,  that  Is  to  say  that  the 
plant  could  only  operate  durin.';  the  harvesting  season.    ThQ 
potatoes  would   n-it    keep  b'^cause  of  their  peculiar  nature 
and  tendency  to  mold,  and  must,  th'^refore,  be  ground  Imme- 
diately upon  txnnK  harvested.     Now,  under  the  dehydrating 
pro<"e.ss  It  w.ll  be  praci.ral  to  t;pciaLe  this  and  similar  plants 
the  year  round.     This  cM'ydnitinR  process  Is  simply  receiv- 
ing   the    ;v)taioe.s    cluiiiu;    the    harveiUlng   sca.son.    grinding 
them  and  ;ubjectir.«   tlwin  to  th-  action  of  certain  chemi- 
cals, eithrr  in  Viu>«>r  <>:    m  iKiuul   form.    The  cell  walls  of 
the  p'^taln  tls.iiue  thus  hccnme  very  p'Tmeable  to  liquid.     As 
a  result  mo.U  (;f  the  ju:ei-  ef  th-'  pot.it()  can  be  pressed  out 
by  ineeh.inleal  incuw,     Ilie  (ioveiiinu'nl  ehrn^Lsts  have  dl.s- 
(overi'd  ih.it   fhr  u:,.-  of  xiiliihur  (Itrixide;  tliat  is,  the  fumes 
of  burninw  suiphut    it  flie  rhfain-tt   rhrmlcal  to  use;   and 
that  ihn  pro''e.Hs  l,-.  !r.u;'h  rlv-ap'T  than  the  evnp'jratlon  of 
water  by  he.it      It   is  p).s,s;bU«   by  this  uk  uns  to   press  out 
as  niui  h  as  ao  p<  reet.t   of  the  w.iter  m  the  nwcctpotato  In 
the  form  of  )uiee,   wheiean,  without  thi.s  mechanical  treat- 
ment, It  iH  p<>;.silil.'  to  tjiiy  txinut  uboiit  oiie-ten'.h  as  much 
jUlee  using  the  ^.,lrMe  pies'urt' 

Nr.-tiMlf     (crt      ;MI.-i     *ffllii|'niAlU.N 

Mv  r  ■llf.'iHiiri  w.ll,  th<-!.  t^r  (,b..c!vr  the  nccc;j,%lty  for  ♦hiJ 
rmsxW  iipproiMU\t;.  II  ni  $■.!(), (KM)  in  ont-T  to  further  con- 
tinue (he  experiin'  fiiatitm  fi  r  tlUi  diyinif  procpiit.  In  other 
v.oidi,  11  iippiuis  th.i!  (h,i  u  the  ilnul  wdjunct  necewary 
t(i  fully  tli'iiumstni''  ihf  c  iiiiiii'relul  pLU'tlrablllfy  of  the 
ehtiiUluhni'Mit  of  t".,trv  'hk  h  phin'i  tts  we  now  hftvp  at 
l.tturel  It  will  inMiM-  w'.va'  wi*  have  hoped  Hhd  dreamed 
of  for  the  punt  ncv  ml  VI  ui>«  luumlv  the  erectUih  of  hun- 
dredw  of  fiiiniliir  pi  iiit/»  by  piivnti-  inlusttv  fhrntjghnut  Mla- 
Hlnitlppl   nntt   olhei    nwrctpotnto  Mrowlna   Mtiltrs 

And.  Mr  HiH'ttHer,  iii  ih!*  eniuiection  1  (le?«iro  to  muke  thil 
publle  ttunounirtnmi  of  mv  Hiutliuile  to  the  rnrniberi*  of  th« 
Approprlrtiloni  Ctminiinee  for  thr«ir  wifdnn  urul  th^ir  xym- 
pnthetie  heurinn  of  <  tir  <utisr  iw-fore  the  eoininlttee  nnd  fha 
plitcUit;  of  thu  luoti  inciitoiious  itrni  in  thin  upprnpriutlona 

bill 

rt>t"tit  or   ittr  iMneamr 

'Hint  this  e!<i>rrlnient  and  iluU  is  all  that  It  hai  b<ii?n  up 
to  this  tiinr  and  ihr-  only  wt»y  IhiU  it  eould  Justify  Us  con- 
■IruitUih  «4n(l  etdflienev  han  Ju.^tiflrd  our  fnlth  In  It  la  now 
unqufntionublo.  We  urn  ull  «iali«ful  to  Ihoao  wlwirds  i..'f 
chfinUlry,  who  In  the  nilmre  of  ihflr  Uboratorlen  have  hour 
after  hour  and  day  nflrr  day  conducted  their  oxperimeiitn. 
We  salute  th(*e  who  Imve  hud  the  wl»dom  and  the  fore- 
iight  to  uo  uluiut  In  th,f«  Worth  while  uiulertnlt.na  to  culub- 
llah  a  new  indUMtrv  to  benefit  nmnklnd  snd  to  help  the 
farmeia  m  finding  a  law  nmrkel  for  an  old  product. 
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IMPORTATTON   OT  STASCHKS 

The  United  States  produces  between  700,000,000  and  800.- 
000.000  pounds  of  cornstarch  annually,  but  domestic  root 
starch  is  confined  to  a  relatively  small  amount  of  white- 
potato  starch,  produced  principally  in  Maine,  and  to  sweet- 
potato  starch,  produced  at  the  Laurel  factory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  imports  annually  approximately 
300.000,000  pounds  of  root  starches.  In  fact,  practically 
all  of  the  starch  that  goes  into  our  stamps  Is  imported  from 
the  Netherlands  and  other  countries  producing  these  starches. 
This  amounts  to  in  excess  of  700.000  pounds  of  cassava  dextrin 
annually. 

In  view  of  the  discovery  of  our  chemist?  that  this  product 
made  in  the  plant  at  Laurel  Is  more  desirable  for  making  the 
glue  that  goes  on  the  back  of  stamps  than  that  which  is 
Imported,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  we  should 
not  use  our  own  product.  The  answer  is  that  this  foreign 
starch  can  be  produced  so  cheaply,  due  to  cheap  labor  condi- 
tions, that  the  transportation  charges  can  be  paid  from  the 
Netherlands  to  this  country  and  still  luidersell  our  home 
product.  The  next  inquiry  that  arises  is  why  not  place  an 
excise  tax  on  the  importation  of  these  starches  such  as  we 
Impose  on  any  other  imported  goods.  Again,  the  trouble  is 
that  we  run  into  the  opposition  of  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration's State  Department.  In  its  trade  agreements  the 
State  Department  has  placed  these  starches  on  the  free  list. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  House  was 
considering  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938, 1  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  would  have  placed  a  2»^2-cent  excise  tax 
on  tapioca,  cassava,  and  other  imported  starches.  This  was 
defeated  by  a  small  vote.  But  since  this  trade  agreement 
expires  in  January  of  1939.  the  Honorable  CmsTEn  Thomp- 
son, who  so  ably  represents  the  Fourteenth  District  of  Illi- 
nois, and  I  hope  that  by  that  time  we  can  get  this  tax  on 
these  foreign  products. 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  believe  that  out  of  this  ex- 
periment will  grow  an  industry  that  will  be  a  boon  to  our 
routh  Mlsals.slppl  farmers  and  the  upbuilding  of  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  sweetpotatoes  can  be  abimdantly 
grown  as  In  south  Mlsslssip;)!.  It  is  estimated  that  150 
factories  similar  to  the  one  at  Laurel  would  be  necesjsary  to 
produce  the  starch  which  we  now  import.  This,  of  course, 
would  riisult  not  only  in  another  ca.Hh  crop  and  a  diversifica- 
tion for  our  southern  farmers,  but  It  would  moan  the  future 
lndu.sfrlal  development  of  this  section  and  the  employment  of 
thousands  who  now  find  it  so  dlfUcult  to  find  employment. 

Moreover,  I  have  hinted  at  some  of  the  new  uses  that  are 
being  discovered  for  this  product  of  the  sweetpotato,  Wo  al- 
r«ttdy  have  domonsirated  that  thla  starch  and  lU  byproducti 
can  bo  used  aucceftsfully  and  profitably  on  a  large  acule  In  our 
textile  factories,  furnllure  factorlea,  aa  an  adhesive  for  stamps, 
etivrlopeN,  and  binding,  laundrlea,  as  a  dairy  feed,  and  other 
lues  too  rumierous  to  mention.  Dr,  Paint,  of  the  Dureau  of 
Chc«mlMlry  and  Holla,  has  pointed  out  that  It  la  highly  poaalblo 
to  convert  th(<  nimr  oblalntid  as  a  byproduct  from  the  de- 
hydrutlng  prix'rsN  lo  alcohol  by  fermnniation.  The  possibll- 
itien  from  future  chemical  r(Mi(*arch  are  almoat  unlimited. 
Bo  I  ho|)p  fhut  1  may  be  pardoned  on  this  occaaUin  if  my 
entluinlaum  for  thla  Industry  leads  me  lo  predict  that  from 
thin  rxiKTimonl  ihori*  will  gruw  a  valuabln  and  aubstanlial 
Industry  that  will  rtvolutlonUfie  my  section  and  make  proa- 
poroUA  UiuuAunds  of  its  cltlcenshlp, 
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phia — of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  herewith 
rendering  an  account  of  my  stewardship  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  for  the  three  sessions  of  the  historical  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

As  the  distinguished  Speaker  and  my  colleagues  here  In 
the  House,  particularly  those  coming  from  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  know,  the  so-called  leaders  of  my  party 
back  home  have  consistently  opposed  me  for  renominatlon 
and  reelection  to  this  great  body,  as  they  are  now  doing 
in  the  primary  of  May  17.  1938  The  so-called  Ouffey 
organization  and  the  so-called  State  Democratic  organiza- 
tion having  endorsed  opponents  to  run  against  me  In  the 
primary. 

Why  these  two  political  organl2atloris  are  opposing  me  Is 
their  business,  as  it  is  also  the  business  of  the  good  peopl> — 
the  non  "purchased"  voters  in  my  district  to  vote  for  and 
support  me. 

Ah.  yes.  I  know  that  all  the  money,  power,  and  political 
patronage  of  the  Democratic  Party.  State  and  Federal,  will 
be  used  against  me.  I  also  know  I  am  a  poor  man  and 
cannot  fight  back  with  money  and  political  patronage — but 
with  the  help  of  the  decent  voters  in  my  district  I  am  con- 
fident we  can.  on  May  17,  1938.  repeat  what  we  did  April  28, 
1936.  when  we  beat  them  2  to  1. 

I  live  in  my  district  and  know  my  people — the  business 
man.  the  professional  man.  and  the  workingman — as  my 
friends  and  neighbors,  who  come  to  my  office  on  Plfty-second 
Street,  on  my  weekly  trips  to  the  district,  to  lay  before  me 
their  wishes  regarding  legislation  affecting  the  district  or 
the  country  at  large.  I  have  tried  to  be  their  mouthpiece  in 
Washington— I  think  I  have  kept  the  faith. 

No  boss  or  set  of  bosses  can  tell  me  how  to  vote  in  Con- 
gress except  the  people  of  my  district— all  the  people  in  my 
district. 

As  our  old  friend  the  "Happy  Warrior,"  Al  Smith,  used  to 
say,  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

As  a  veteran  who  fought  and  bled  for  his  country  I  am 
and  have  been  in  favor  of  all  reasonable  veteran  legislation, 
having  introduced  several  bills  In  behalf  of  the  veteran,  par- 
ticularly legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  and  for  a  new  veterans'  hospital  tn  Phlla- 
clelphla. 

As  a  friend  of  the  postal  employeei,  I  stood  100  percent 
behind  my  friend  "Jim"  Meao,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee.  In  hla  endeavor 
to  help  them. 

The  dektltute  and  needy  In  my  dlatrlct — the  one-third  111- 
clud.  Ill-fed,  and  iU-housod-4mve  been  and  are  my  chief 
concern,  and  I  have  hupported  and  will  continue  to  support 
any  legislation  in  their  behalf.  I  am,  however,  aialnat  mak- 
ing u  puuucal  football  uf  the  W.  P.  A„  while  thoae  oa  reliaf, 
through  no  fault  of  Uw\r  own,  are  atlll  walking  the  atreela 
of  Ptilladelphla  looking  for  the  W.  P,  A.  jobs  they  oannol 
get  because  they  are  not  politically  endorsed. 

Z  am  against  atarvatlon  and  awoatahop  wagos  and  Intro- 
duced In  the  third  aossion  of  thla  Congrtss  tht  Amerleaa 
Federation  uf  liibor  blil,  U.  H.  9031.  I  have  a  lOO-poroa&l 
rucurd  favorablffi  to  labor. 

lAmorlcsn  rndprstion  at  Labor.  Itocutlvt  eounellt  Frealdenl, 
WilUiim  UfMtt;  M>cr*iiu-y>tri^«iiur«r.  rrHiik  Munliwn;  Amenosn  rtd* 
crKtlon  of  Litbor  Buildini,  Wnflhlniioit,  D  0 

irimt  vio»  pri>tidpnt,  l^unk  Ihiffy,  Oarp«»t«ra'  Suitdlng,  rn» 
dimmpoliN,  tnd  :  MKiond  vie«  prMkliiU,  T  A  lllokvrt,  (Ml  Bible 
llMUiw,  Nvw  York,  N  Y  i  third  vim  prMident,  MsttlMw  Woit,  070 
UNiDMUin  Avpiutii,  New  Yurk,  N  Y.)  fourth  vice  presldtiii,  Jehu 
O'lonoUl,  Mitchiniiiti'  nulldlnc,  WsshingUm.  D  C ;  fifth  vim  prtNi* 
dorit,  Arthur  U  Whnrlnn,  MsehlniiU'  Sulldtnt,  Wsihington,  D  0  ; 
kixth  \Um  prD»ui«tii,  JuMpph  U  WvDor.  14A0  ftrtMidwsy,  New  York, 
N.  Y:  Mv«iitli  vu!0  prvnidfiit,  U  M  DuiniMirt,  idoo  riftetntu 
ilrMt  NW,  WaKhinMton,  D  C;  olghtb  vIm  pre«ld«iit,  Osofft  M. 
lUrriNon,  Railway  Civrka'  Dulldlng,  Ctnointisti,  Ohio;  ninth  vice 
nrraldirit,  Dsnivl  J  Tot»)n,  m  last  Mi«hlgHn  a(r*«i,  tndlattapolls, 
Ind.i  t«tuii  vtot  prfiAiUmit,  Harry  0.  llitiM.  815  mrt*«nth  ftrMt 
KW.,  Wsnhlngtnn,  D  C ;  ulcvonth  view  prmtdrnt,  E<lward  J,  Osinor, 
40B  Am«ri«srt  Fodfraiinn  of  Lubur  Bulldliif,  Wwhltifion,  D.  0,: 
twftfth  vlM  prt»ld*T)t,  W  D  Mahon,  800  Vcrnor  Mlfhwav.  last 
Dvirott,  Mich,:  thiriMnth  vim  prnaldfut,  Ptlu  It  Knl«ht.  400 -aoa 
Csrmvn'a  Bulldins,  Ksmiu  Ciiy.  Mo  ;  fmirtrinith  vlre  prtwldflnt. 
OeoTK*  I.  nruwn*.  K»rla  Uuildum,  WMhiitKton.  O  C  :  flftMinih 
Vies  prsaideiit,  Edward  riart,  4a«  Wooabridg*  Avuotta.BulfAio.M.  T.| 
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Wa^iniitum,  D   C    Afrrii  /J,  /Ml 
Hon   MtrwAVi.  J  »»T»m 

mt  r>«4i  (•n«»«i»m«M«w    I  nil 

rvoiMi  y<iu  nt»ili>  dnriiii  uli  th'  y 


1/  /l#|»f#«#»l'«H»>«'« 

friiiti    All    ixiiMiliMiliiit    (if    th» 
trt  jftm  hiiv»  MfviMl  im  «  Mnni'tr 


nf   rnncrwMi   ih»t   you    h«»»   r.if»«tiintly   »umMtri»*l    all    mfw-uro^* 


•tMttmwti    nva   •ppfo*««l    «y    in*    Am»rir«»    riia»r«uim    oi    imout 
You  hum  b«»n  ■  mcwt  •«»»•  chamiium  «ml  Mlvtrtut*  of  thf  Amm 


iftii  rvdnralloit  at  Ijibor  iPfUlatifa  pru«riitit      Your  riourU  i«  U)0 
p#rr»nt  r«vor*bl«  to  \»hnr 

In  ortl«f  to  b*  MaufMi  of  ymir 
M«mtMr  or  0«nffrv«a  I  am  raJlliid 
In   your   rnticrM*>oniii    itintrict   t< 
mrf  m  avtry  poaalbl*  way  in  br 


«n<1  r»«il#c«lfm  to  Cnrufrwui     P\miut  bn  aAMirwl  of  th»  i»»rii#nt  arul 
un<llvirti»«l   •vipptfft   nf   th*-   AmiTli  u>   rwJfralum  of    l-«bor   Mi  youf 
Miiip«i«tt  tttt  rtnomtnaium  ftful  r  wtoctlun  Wi  CungrMa 
Wllh  all  |OiKl  wUhM.  I  »m, 
■incwrtty  yourt. 


fwtfrfmf 

AH  »«r1»Ullon  tn  b«fh»lf  of 
thr  quarliTtnaatrr  depot  wmn 
member  of  the  powrrful  Naval  AfTairn  Committer  of  the 
Hou»i»  I  iupporled  all  rMi«on»blr  leilt«lai1on  aflrctinK  tho 
Navy,  the  navy  yard  in  Philadelphia,  and  particularly  the 
Naval  Aircraft  Factory  In  L«'ainie  Island,  the  only  a)vern- 
ment  owned  aircraft  factory  Ir  the  United  States 

Aji  a  veteran,  1  know  and  hite  war,  aji  wa.s  proved  by  my 
support  of  the  Ludlow  amendn  cnt.  but  I  am  for  an  adrqiiafe 
defense  for  the  Army  and  Nivy.  but  will  not  by  my  vote 
appropriate  a  nickel  for  iggrf  wlon. 


KNDIX  TO  THK  (X)N(;KKSSI0NAL  KKCORI) 


Amnrirkit    riidanillon    of    t^bor 


Mintiniiert  a»ippc>ft  nf  labor  a«  a 
U|K)n  labor  and  all  It*  (rianilt 
rally    to    yiiur    auptKiri    unci    to 

tiftn((  ab<nit  ynvir  rfnoniliiuilon 


Wm    OamiM. 

Am*nran  ffd^ranori  of  Labor 

the   Prankford   Arsenal   and 
supported  by   me,  and   a«  a 


Security  for  the  Old— l*ro«perlty  for  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDi 

OF  CAl. 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK 


V.  IZAC 

irofiNiA 
RKrRKSKNTATlVES 


Thurniay.  A^/ril  14.  1938 

llT  IZAC.    Mr  Speaker.  be<aiiiw  of  our  apparent  lonblllty 
to  cope  with  the  chaos  exmUrg  at  prrseni  In  our  ecnnomlc 


iTiiti>m.  I  believe  the  time  hai 
alnnv  brMi  hitherto  untried 
come  arouaed  over  evlln  which, 


necetsary,  when  m  a  Nation 
an  end  to  nieh  things.    True 


three  thlnia  muat  be  dooe  to 


among  our  people:  First,  we  must  once  and  for  all  time  out- 
law chlkl  labor;  MOODd.  we  mi  vt.  by  proper  leclalaUan,  pro- 


vlcle  a  decent  atandard  of  wa^' 
American  and  a  fair  prcAt  for 
the  hours  ol  labor  until  aU  of 
glTen  jobs,  even  If  we  havw  to 


40-bour  week;  and,  third,  we  must  retire  all  those  above  the 


age  of  60  on  a  FMeral  old-age 
throughout  the  country 

I  might  bere  mention  that 
objectives  are  predicated  on 


come  to  take  a  drastic  stt-p 
I  wish  our  people  would  bc- 
to  my  mind,  are  »o  pregnant 


with  danger  to  our  whole  eco  lomic  syMtem  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  coimtry.  rather  than  over  legislation  which,  while 
dealrabJe.  is.  nevertheless,  of  minor  Importance. 

Great  numbers  are  still  unemployed,  and  there  Is  still  suf- 
fering and  distress;   and  I  d)  not  believe  that  should  be 


we  are  so  capable  of  putting 
It  la.  we  do  not  all  agree  on 


methods  for  terminating  thes;  erlls:  but  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  state  as  slmpt '  as  I  can  what  I  believe  we 
should  do  as  qutekly  as  posstbe  to  relieve  the  situation. 
My  coUeagties,  I  have  been  i  onvtnced  for  a  long  time  that 


promote  peace  and  prosperity 


for  the  laboring  people  of 
the  fanners,  steadily  reducing 
our  people  of  proper  age  are 
go  below  the  usually  accepted 


pension  uniformly  distributed 

I  bebeve  further  thait  these 
Immediate  monetary  reform 


which  will  prtyvlde  a  stable  dolar  without  the  fluctviatloDs  of 
volume  of  money  now  permitted  because  of  the  expansion 


and  contraction  of  credit  by 
leave  this  consideration  to  a 


present  to  fttsnisskm  of  the  thi^  ohlectlve.  that  of  retirement 
of  tbeokL 


privskte  bankers.    But  I  shall 
later  date,  limiting  myself  at 


Now  M(  Mpniltrr.  for  Ifl  motilhii  about  100  Memlirrs  of  the* 
llou^f  1)1  K«n)ri«««i)iai.ivra  Imvi'  Deni  intrrfBlrd  in  one  bill 
\*liiih  wr  liPlirvo  Uriirr  PiiilxxUea  the  prinrlpliw  of  old-ags 
uflMnUiici'  and  p<(jiininic  rnovny  ilwii  any  other  yet  intro- 
(lutril  Ihu  l>tll  lA  n  H  41U».  A*  many  of  my  colleagues 
kiidw  I  Imvr  (li»n  unwed  iiiivntrly  with  them  the  merits  of 
UiiM  Ijill  iwkI  h'tvr  riuloitviirrd  Lo  influence  their  acceptance 
uf  llir  UiHi     piiiKiplrn  iiivolvpd 

B«)  U/diiy  I  wmiL  lo  nutir  publicly  n  few  of  the  reasons  why 
I  Ix'licv.!  thr  rnAcimi'tii  of  this  bill  into  law  will  be  a  trs- 
mondou*  »icp  fuiv^unl  in  the  solution  of  our  •conomlo 
probl'  rtih. 

Thf  principle  of  oid-t-ce  t)enilon»  ha«  been  accepted  and 
wrilLrn  lni(  inw  undiT  the  ScKlal  Security  Act.  Surely  a 
fine  elTDri  in  the  iiKht  diicclion.  However,  in  most  States 
the  puymcDiw  are  iiuidequaic  and  the  administration  of  this 
fcftiuie  i«  n  nio«t  cosily  nnc  How  much  better  to  have  an 
iunpii'  puymt?ni  by  ihc  Frdi-rul  Oovernmeni  without  regard 
lo  Siiile  pHriUiptiuon  and  hiivc  the  payments  go  direct  to 
the  ciiu»'n  without  nay  inlcrvcning  medium. 

Id  uihrr  words,  our  bill  provides  that  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  60  yearn  Uie  cuizcn  receives  the  full  amount  of  the 
allocALJon  wiihoui  much  of  the  money  available  being  dlssl- 
paU'd  for  admiiU.struiion  purposes — no  biu-eaus.  no  boards, 
no  inveHiiRiitor.1.  Ju.st  the  Ood-tfiven  right  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  BUiie.i  to  receive  A  refirrment  annuity  in  return  for 
a  lifetime  of  service  in  tiie  upbuilding  of  the  Nation. 

Tlw  ellect  of  thi.H  one  feature  alone  will  so  raise  the  morale 
of  our  people  a.s  to  more  than  compensate  for  any  sacrlflce 
we  may  b*-  called  ui)on  to  make. 

But  there  i.<t  another  effect  that  I  want  to  emphasize. 
When  we  retire  all  those  above  the  age  of  60  and  outlaw  the 
employment  of  children,  we  will  increase  by  many  millions 
live  number  of  jobw  for  tliose  within  the  working  age  limits. 
Tliey  are  the  ones  who  are  raininn  families — they  are  the 
ane»  whoiw  bodies  an-  strong  and  mature  and  best  able  to 
bear  the  burden  nf  Uu-  heut  and  day.  They  want  to  work 
and  ihii  wUl  make  !t  p<«Mble  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  jXTfection  of  1-echnologlcal  processes  has  reached 
such  a  point  that  we  are  sieddily  requiring  fewer  hands  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Nation  Why  Khould  not  we  reserve  to 
lho.se  m  tl\e  pr'.rr.e  ol  life  the  cujitody  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, reiiring  them  in  turn  when  fhey  have  arrived  at  the 
age  when  lel.iure  may  be  enjoyed  and  an  adequate  economy 
be  supplied  by  those  remaining  in  service? 

Mr.  8p*MUcor,  I  fe<-l  with  deep  conviction  on  this  subject, 
and  I  trust  coasidfratinn  will  be  Riven  to  the  wLshcs  of  those 
Members  who  are  a-sking  for  an  early  opportunity  to  debate 
the  merits  of  the  General  Welfare  Act. 

I  have  but  brletly  touched  on  two  of  the  most  obvious 
reasons  for  our  request  for  coaslderatlon  of  H.  R   4199. 

More  will  be  forthcoming  by  my  colleagues  who  feel  as 
I  do  that  now  is  the  time  lo  taekle  tho.«*e  real  fundamental 
problems  upon  whose  solution  depends  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  our  country  and  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

So,  as  one  Member  of  ihl.s  HoiLse  of  Representatives, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  I  pledge  continued  support  of  H.  R. 
4199. 


Independent  Bankers  Endorse  Federal  Chain  Store 

Tax  Bill 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

UF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  14.  193S 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ben  IXiBois.  Secretary.  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation. In  which  it  is  stated  that  his  organlzatioa  has 
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tone  on  rerord  In  favor  of  U.  R,  0404.  the  Poderal  Clialn 
Store  Tax  Hill. 
llic  text  of  hli  letter  U  as  foUoiirt: 

T«s  fMnwtmirNt  nAMRmn  AsaoeiATtow, 

Waihington,  U    0.,  AprU   I.   1931. 

Hon     WHfOMT    r*TMAIf, 

Nrir  lhm»f  ()ff\r»  Buildtng,  Wa^hlnnton.  n  C 

Dkah  Mr  Tatman:  Our  orgAniKnuun  wiahM  U>  rooord  it«  np- 
provRl  (>r  N  n  0404,  s  bill  providing  (or  hm  mcIm  tax  on  rruil 
•tori'ii  nnrt  lo  rntnmpnil  yrm  snd  th#  co-frnmnni,  ro-»uth(ir»,  nnd 
0()-«|)oniKirii  of  this  bill  for  ihnlr  ttOttvliy  in  btUiUr  of  thd  lrul»- 
pfiutpiit  mnrchanta  of  ihls  cuuntry.  Our  orRMUiMtlan  rc>«la  thiit 
thr  liuirpriiilc'iit  inpicimnl  1>  tmovd  with  tlti  Mme  mniiopoluuo 
(iniiurrH  iwi  i«  indepvndi'nt  bunking,  that  th«  ehnin  iitotp  in  a 
diinKi>r(nifl  form  of  e«ntr«Ur,iitlon;  that  It  rpprM«nUi  sn  n^Mmnlea 
(iwDitro  up,  thnt  It  tnkAa  frum  th«  community,  and  otfrra  IllUe 
in  rrlurn;  thnt  It  !•  dvatruotlvf  of  th«  civto  llf«  uf  our  HiniUl 
town*  and  vlilaRW:  that  any  b«n«flu  which  It  mftv  claim  aro  but 
{if  tompomry  rhnrfteter,  nnd  thnt  th»  genrritl  tr»»na  I"  drutrucllvo. 

Mr  Pntmftn.  It  ahould  b«  rvaltatd  thiti  pro()«rty  rlRhu  thould 
b«  brukdar,  ihm  mort  people  mujit  own  thlnits  if  property  rlKlitii 
ar«  tu  b«  rimpocud.  ThsM  monopollatlc  tondnnoleii  mutt  t>« 
chtckfid  bcforn  we  art  brouvht  to  the  brink  of  dUMtnr. 

Our   MKociiition    wlihes    to   add    tta    Buptni    to    thoM    who   art 
trytnR  to  prrnervf  our  American  lyitcm,  lo  thOM  who  renllM  the 
darken  of  rnonopullM  to  a  free  people. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ben   DuBom. 

Stcretary. 

This  group  iB  right  In  the  belief  that  their  problem  In  the 
same  at  the  retail  distributors.  All  the  holding-company 
bankers  and  all  of  the  branch  bankers  In  this  country  are 
fighting  the  Federal  chain-store- tax  bill  tooth  and  toe  nail. 
It  Is  their  belief  that  the  adoption  of  this  bill  will  be  an  indi- 
cation that  branch  and  chain  banks  will  be  frowned  upon  and 
Will  probably  be  abolished  next.  There  are  lobbyists  In  Wash- 
ington now.  who  are  representing  large  banking  groups, 
working  In  opposition  to  this  proposal. 

Local  business,  Kuch  as  banking  and  retail  distribution, 
should  be  preserved  for  local  people. 

Our  bill,  although  It  levies  a  tax  on  national  corporate 
chains,  affects  stTlounly  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  them. 
There  are  about  1,600  retail  chain  companies  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  chain  company  owns  36  retail  units. 
Our  bill.  H.  R.  0404,  .sponsored  by  75  Members  of  the  House, 
including  myself  from  33  different  Stnte.i.  will  alTect  greatly 
and  seriously  only  about  20  national  corporate  chain  com- 
panies. In  other  word.i.  the  bill  will  substantially  restrict 
retail  distribution  to  the  boundarlea  of  one  State.  The  na- 
tional companies  will  not  be  allowed  to  break  up  into  State 
corporations  under  one  holding  company  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  tax. 

This  is  a  fight  between  people  who  believe  In  the  policy  of 
live  and  let  live,  who  believe  that  the  young  boys  and  girls 
of  our  country  should  have  a  fair  chance  and  opportunity  in 
life;  that  local  business  should  be  preserved  for  local  citizens 
and  those  who  believe  In  the  kind  of  business  that  has  helped 
to  build  our  country  on  one  side  and  a  few  people  who  con- 
trol about  20  national  corporate  chain  systems  on  the  other 
side.  The  people  who  control  these  20  national  corporate 
chains  are  trying  desperately  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
smaller  chains  and  individual  retail  businessmen  whom  they 
expect  to  be  their  next  victims. 


Recovery  Without  Taxes  or  Bonds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF   NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14.  1938 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Recovery  Without  Taxes  or  Bonds.  May  I  ask  why 
an  intelligent  people  should  be  btu-dened  with  either  taxes  or 
bonds?  Why  should  our  Goverrunent  issue  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  give  them  away  for  the  cost  of  printing — seven- 


tenths  of  1  cent  per  bill— and  then  \mit>  Interfit* bearing 
tax-eximipt  bondji  in  order  to  get  Imrk  part  of  IH  rrtdlt?  If 
any  bualneasman  did  this  he  would  be  ad,)iidBed  Innani*, 

Why  should  our  Oovemment  Imiij*  M.434.7B7.84ft  Ftdoral 
Reserve  notes  and  give  them  to  the  large  banktrs  throufh 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Byitem  for  nothlni  exoept  the 
cost  of  printing  and  then  Isaue  in  addition  138.600,000.000 
lax-exempt  Interest-bearing  bonds  and  give  them  to  th«ie 
same  bankers  for  a  check  bf>ok  and  a  deposit  book?  Theit 
large  bankers  now  have  the  14.434.757,345  Federal  Reatrt* 
notes  and  they  also  have  the  138.600.000.000  tax-exempt  In- 
terest-bearing bonds,  and  the  Oovemment  is  itlU  in  f\naacial 
distress. 

If  our  Oovernment  can  is-iue  Federal  Reserve  notai  and 
give  them  to  the  large  bankers  for  nothing,  why  can  It  not 
issue  these  same  notes  to  pay  its  own  obligations?  If  th» 
Oovernment  would  do  this  then  the  people  would  not  have 
to  tax  themselves  11,400,000.000  a  year  to  pay  the  Intereat  on 
these  tax-exempt  bonds.  Then  there  would  not  b*  12.000,000 
people  out  of  employment  and  mllUoru  more  on  a  dligulaed 
dole  system.    As  Thomas  Edison  so  ably  said : 

U  the  Nation  can  leaue  a  doliiir  bond  It  can  Issue  a  dollar  bllL 

May  we  ask  what  is  money?  What  is  its  purpoae  and 
function?  Money  is  not  gold.  Money  la  not  silver.  Mooey 
is  not  paper.  Money,  as  such,  has  no  intrinsic  valu»— it  is 
not  wealth.  It  Is  a  unit  of  exchange,  a  measure  of  values,  a 
common  denominator  with  which  we  measure  the  compara- 
tive values  of  commodities;  It  is  a  yardstick  with  which  we 
measure  the  value  of  the  things  produced  by  the  energy  of  a 
people. 

Besides  being  a  yardstick,  a  medium  of  exchange,  money 
also  represents  the  accumulated  wealth  of  a  nation.  It 
serves  as  a  storage  of  individual  credit,  produced  by  mental 
and  physical  energy,  which  may  be  exchanged  for  property. 
It  serves  as  negotiable  credit  in  the  present  or  futiu-e  acqui- 
sition of  properly,  the  value  of  which  Is  measured  by  It  as 
a  yard.ttlck. 

Money  Is  now  made  by  law,  made  full  legal  tender  by  a 
sovereign  government.  It  no  longer  has  Intrinsic  value  m 
such.  It  is  a  yardstick  with  whlcli  wc  measure  and  cx- 
chfingr  present  and  future  wealth.  The  Oovernment  should 
never  give  it  away  to  anyone  except  for  value  received,  for 
services  rendered. 

Article  I.  section  8,  part  6,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  reads: 

Congreu  Khali  l^uvi*  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thcrfof.  and  of  foreign  coin     •     •     •. 

In  accordance  with  this  mandate  of  the  Corvitltutlon.  I, 
during  the  1933  f>peclal  ne.ssion  of  Congress,  introduced  a 
bill  creating  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  reintroduced 
It  In  every  Congress  since,  and  it  is  now  pending  before 
Congress. 

This  bank  would  transfer  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  Treea- 
ury  of  the  United  States  for  public  works  aiul  public  ex- 
penditures as  directed  from  time  to  time  by  acts  of  Congress. 
Thus  it  would  put  the  United  States  upon  a  cash  basis. 
It  would  use  the  money  and  the  credit  that  belongs  to  us 
all  for  the  benefit  of  us  all  in  place  of  giving  It  away  to  a 
few  individuals  and  borrowing  it  back  again  by  Issuing  tax- 
exempt,  interest-bearing  bonds.  It  would  end  the  tax- 
exempt,  interest-bearing,  bond-issuing  racket  once  and  for 
all.  It  would  save  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
governments  and  the  political  subdivisions  blllioiDs  of  dollan 
of  interest  taxes. 

This  bank  would  make  loans  to  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
for  public  improvements  up  to  30  percent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  property  of  any  such  State,  Territory,  or 
political  subdivision.  It  would  give  preference  to  States, 
Territories,  or  political  subdivisions  whenever  and  wherever 
there  Is  imemplosmient  or  where  the  wage  scale  for  com- 
mon labor  falls  below  a  living  armual  wage.  It  would  enable 
us  to  establish  an  American  standard  of  living  lor  ail  oC 
our  citlzena. 
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This  bill  provides  that  the 
other  AVBilable   funds  as  a 
the  $38,000  000.000  of  outstandi^ 
ing  bonds  and  certificates  of 
thJis  bank,  by  using  the  money 
ali.  would  take  up  the 
bearing   obligations  and 
business  with  cash.    Our 
compelled  to  pay  $1,140,000,000 
money   and   credit.    It   would 
bondage^— debts,  interest,  and 

II  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it 
Oovemment  ever  again  to 
ing  bonds  in  order  to  borrow 
save  the  Nation  billions  of 
vfcill  save  the  revenues  the 
exempt  bonds.     It  will  enable 
ti..cts.  cities,  and  towns  to 
at  a  service  charge  at  less 
or  7  percent  interest.    It  will 
State  governments,  and  variolas 
debt.    It  will  meet  the 
the  United  States.  "The 
to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 

When  the  bill  creating  the 
ccmes  a  law  it  will  give  the 
operated,  and  controUed  by  out 
and  governmental  capacity.    I 
Nation  at  all  times  a  sufSclen 
change  so  that  the  energies  of 
women  can  and  will  be  utilized 
It  will  give  us  the  "abundant 
scarcity  produced  by  the 
cnrtailment  of  the  production 
Ity  of  official  Washington. 

By  using  the  money  and 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  the 
up  the  $300,000,000,000  of  public 
$15,000,000,000  each  year  In  In 
further  need  of  the  Federal 
and  other  political  subdivisions 
t&z-exempt  Interest-bearing 
further  need  of  the  people  goi^ 
installment  plan,  which  has 
a  human  wrecking  machine, 
a  cash  basis  and  devote  our 
trlbutlng  wealth  rather  than 
We  will  no  longer  be  obliged 
that  of  our  children  and 
mcffiopoly. 

What  a  wonderful  country 
had  started  and  continued  or 
Nation  was  established,  if  we 
Ing  class — a  money  tnist — to 
we  would  be  today  if  we  ha^ 
ccntrol  and  manipulate  the 
80  as  to  destroy  Indtistry 
millions  of  homes  by  mortgage 
What  a  difference  It  would  hav 
of  pasrtng  Interest  on  $300,000 
<lebts.  our  Oovemment  had 
to  do  the  Naticm's  business  anc 

It  Is  self-erldent  that  we 
Isto  permaaent  prosperity, 
responsible  for  all  the  panics 
honest  system  that  has  beer 
brcause  of  lack  (rf 
QoTemment  to  continue  to 
give  it  away  for  nothing  and 
tax-exempt  Interest -bearing 

When  the  public  once 
tem  is  the  cause  of  panics, 
that  unsound  ssrstcm  can  anc 
people  realise  that  the  money 
long  to  us  all  and  not  to  a 


issue 


bank,  using  its  capital  and 
rejtrolvlng   fund,  shall  take   up 
tax-exempt  interest- bear - 
iiidebtedness.    In  other  words. 
ind  credit  that  belongs  to  us 
's  outstanding  interest- 
transact  the   Nation's 
Oovemment  would  no  longer  be 
interest  annually  on  its  own 
be   freed  from  self-imposed 
taxes. 

arlll  not  be  necessary  for  this 
tax-exempt  Interest-bear- 
back  its  own  credit.     It  will 
dollars  in  interest  and  taxes.    It 
^emment  now  loses  on  tax- 
States,  counties,  school  dis- 
refuiid  their  bonded  Indebtedness 
1  percent  in  place  of  5,  6, 
get  the  Federal  Government, 
political  subdivisions  out  of 
of  the  Constitution  of 
shaU  have  power     *     '     • 
value  thereof."  I 

^ank  of  the  United  States  be- 
Naklon  a  banking  system  owned. 
Government  in  its  sovereign 
will  give  to  the  people  of  this 
currency — a  medium  of  ex- 
all  the  able-bodied  men  and 
in  the  creation  of  new  wealth, 
life"  rather  than  poverty  by 
wanjton  destruction  and  ignorant 
Df  wealth,  through  the  insan- 


understani  ling 
iskue 


credit  of  this  Nation  for  the 

ppople  will  soon  be  able  to  pay 

and  private  debts  and  save 

erest.    There  will  then  be  no 

Odvemment,  State  governments, 

going  into  debt  by  issuing 

There  will  then  be  no 

into  debt  or  bujing  on  the 

the  curse  of  this  Nation — 

We  will  then  be  able  to  go  on 

epergles  to  producing  and  dis- 

:o  paying  interest  and  debts. 

mortgage  our  own  future  or 

to  a  money  and  credit 


bjnds. 


b<en 


t) 


grandi  iiildren 


ttis  would  be  if  we,  as  a  whole. 

a  cash  basis  ever  since  the 

had  never  permitted  a  lend- 

exlst.     What  a  happy  people 

never  permitted  anyone  to 

and  credit  of  this  Nation 

bankruptcy  and  wreck 

foreclosures  and  evictions. 

made  for  all  of  us  if.  in  place 

000.000  of  public  and  private 

us  with  sufficient  money 

remain  on  a  cash  basis. 

borrow  or  tax  ourselves 

monetary  system  has  been 

and  depressions.     It  is  a  dis- 

permltted  to  continue  only 

We  cannot  permit  our 

its  money  and  credit  and 

then  borrow  it  back  by  issuing 

bmds. 


money 
thiough 


prcvided 


ctnnot 
Our 


imder  stands  that  our  monetary  sys- 

depressions,  and  recessions  then 

will  be  changed.    When  the 

and  credit  of  this  Nation  be- 

fkvorlte  few,  then  that  system 


will  be  abolished.    Then  there  wil]  be  no  need  for  taxes  or 
bonds. 

"No  power  on  earth — so  help  me,  God! — shall  control  the 
key  to  the  Nation's  funds  but  the  United  States  Goverrunent 
Itself." — President  Andrew  Jackson. 


Land:  Land!  Has  Always  Been  the  Cry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

UK    AUlZONA 

IN  THE  UOVS^V.  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  14.  1938 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  ."^ubstituU^  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ;Mr.  Taber  '  I  propose  to  support  the  amend- 
m.ent  of  the  pentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  JohnsonJ. 
Ini^tead  of  cutting  down  on  this  worth-while  appropriation, 
as  the  substitute  amendment  would  do.  we  should  extend  the 
appropriation  from  $15.000  000  to  $25,000,000  at  the  very 
least,  according  to  the  pending  amendment,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  .«;aid.  This  is  but  keepins;  faith  with  tenant 
farmers,  according  to  the  legislation  of  last  year.  Twenty- 
five  million  dollars  is  little  enough  for  the  beginning  on  the 
great  work  that  lies  ahead  m  our  endeavor  to  help  the  tenant 
farmer. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  words  uttered  by  a  white  man, 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  great  Captain  Christopher  Columbus  as 
he  appro-aclit"d  the  .sliores  of  America  were  the  words  "Land! 
Land!"  That  short  word  of  four  letters  expresses  the  most 
significant  term  and  concept  In  all  of  America's  history 
from  that  moment  in  1492  down  to  the  present  hour.  It  is  a 
memorable  fact  that  our  land-hungered  people  have  ever 
turned  their  eyes  to  wide  horizons  in  their  search  for  new 
land,  better  land,  any  kind  of  land  on  which  to  make  a  home. 
The  presence  of  a  great  body  of  easily  available  land  some 
place  toward  the  west  has  induced  the  western  movement  so 
noticeable  in  Americas  economic  growth  and  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  average  Amencan  to  remain  a  free  man  and 
to  escape  the  wage  slavery  so  frequently  associated  with 
Industrial  development. 

And  now  practically  all  land  suitable  for  homes  has  been 
taken.  Land-hungry  citizens  can  nu  longer  find  areas  to  col- 
onize easily.  Worse  still,  much  of  our  original  farm  land  has 
been  wasted,  denuded,  and  destroyfd.  Our  economic  system 
has  mawie  it  increasingly  difficult  for  our  farming  folk  to  own 
the  soil  which  they  till  and  on  which  they  live.  To  our  shame 
let  it  be  said  that  our  Government  ha.s  been  exceedingly  slow 
through  the  y^-ars  about  providing  any  financial  arrange- 
ments to  mitigate  the  evils  of  farm  tenancy  and  to  promote 
farm  ownership.  Prior  to  Woodrow  Wilson's  administration 
any  American  farmer  who  wished  to  own  his  acres  had  to  pay 
from  8  to  12  percent  interest  on  short -time  loans,  using  the 
most  fertile  acres,  constituting  the  be.^^t  gilt-edged  security 
known  to  Amencan  finance,  to  back  all  the  money  he  bor- 
-  awed.  An  effort  was  made  dunng  the  first  Wilson  adminis- 
tration to  make  possible  cheaper  interest  rates,  better  credit 
facilities  on  an  amortization  long-term  plan  so  as  to  promote 
farm -home  ownership. 

The  discreditable  historical  fact  is  that  this  greatest  agri- 
cultural Nation  on  earth  was  behind  most  European  nations 
in  such  a  move.  The  Brlti.'-h  Parliament  voted  better  terms 
for  Irish  tenants,  and  at  an  earlier  period  than  1916.  than 
had  been  accorded  the  American  farmer  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Federal  land  banks.  Even  that  was  only  a 
beginning  of  a  new  freedom  under  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration and  not  as  generous  a  consideration  as  our  farmers 
should  have  had. 

While  I  may  not  be  willing  to  go  all  the  way  in  the  grant- 
ing of  governmental  agricultural  credit  to  all  fanners,  as 
iat)poeed  by  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  do  want  this  Nation  to 
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be  as  generous  and  as  statesmanlike  in  the  treatment  of 
agriculture  as  the  Government  has  been  in  the  treatment  of 
industry.  The  farm  tenancy  bill  of  last  year  was  but  a 
beginning,  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Let  us  back  It 
up  now  and  hereafter  with  adequate  appi  opriations. 


The  Acid  Test  of  Loyalty  of  President  and 
Congress  to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  14,  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS   OP   HON.    HERBERT   8.    BIGELOW.    OP   OHIO. 

AT  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,   APRIL   15.    1938 


A    Bl'l'i EH    CRmC 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  the  400  votes  cast 
on  the  reorganization  bill,  the  majority  against  it  was  8. 
A  switch  of  5  votes  could  have  changed  the  result.  When  a 
vote  is  that  close  it  emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  every 
voter.  Some  people  feel  very  earnestly — I  may  say  they  feel 
bitterly — that  my  vote  was  one  that  should  have  switched 
but  did  not.  As  a  sample  of  one  of  these  bitter  criticisms,  let 
me  quote  from  one  letter.  This  comes  from  an  international 
cfiBcer  of  an  A.  F.  of  L.  union.    It  says: 

Brother  Bicelow:  I  had  faith  in  you  when  I  voted  for  you  for 
city  council  (myself  and  family)  and  later  supported  you  for 
Congress.  You  have  betrayed  your  trust.  You  have  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  thousands  in  your  district,  and  your  predecessor  will  be 
elected  to  succeed  you  this  fall.  I  had  pictured  you  as  one  of 
the  people  and  for  the  people — but  you  have  shattered  the  pic- 
ture— a  deplorable  action. 

AN    IMPROPH    REQUEST 

Now.  I  want  to  ask  this  trades-unionist,  and  the  rest  of 
you,  this  question:  Is  it  proper  to  expect  a  Congressman  to 
vote  for  a  bill  just  because  the  President  wants  it?  Is  not 
that  just  as  improper  as  to  expect  him  to  vote  against  a  bill 
because  the  President  wants  it? 

Had  the  so-called  Boileau  amendment  been  put  in  the 
reorganization  bill,  I  would  have  voted  for  it.  and  so  would 
many  others  who  opposed  it.  With  that  amendment  in,  the 
bill  would  have  carried  by  a  safe  margin. 

That  amendment  provided  that  the  President  might  con- 
solidate and  revamp  the  biu-eaus  as  he  thought  best,  but  that 
his  action  could  not  be  effective  and  become  law  without  an 
express  vote  of  approval  by  Congress. 

THE  DiGNrrr  of  congress  involves 

The  committee  in  charge  would  not  agree  to  that  condition. 
To  exercise  this  final  voice  in  the  matter  was  clearly  a  legis- 
lative function.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Congress,  in  self-respect, 
could  not  do  less  than  insist  on  its  constitutional  prerogative. 
The  executive  would  certainly  stand  up  for  Its  prerogatives 
against  the  encroachment  of  Congress. 

I  know  20  of  the  best  progressives  in  Congress,  men  who 
are  wholeheartedly  for  Roosevelt,  who  hated  to  even  seem  to 
be  voting  against  the  supposed  wishes  of  the  President,  but 
who  vote  "no"'  because  this  Boileau  amendment  was  rejected. 

After  all,  we  were  the  Members  of  Congress.  Under  the 
Constitution  we  have  certain  well-defined  powers  and  it  did 
teem  to  me  to  be  important  to  scrupulously  respect  this  line 
between  the  powers  of  the  Executive  and  the  powers  of 
Congress. 

NO  one  wanted  to  "stalutux"  us 

But  to  those  who  took  this  view  It  was  embarrassing  to  be 
supported  by  a  great  crowd  of  people  who  had  no  sound  rea- 
sons, but  who  seemed  to  have  been  whipped  into  an  hysteria 
by  the  claim  that  Roosevelt  was  grasping  for  dictatorial 
power  and  that  our  Government  was  about  to  be  "Stalinized," 


But.  I  ask  you,  should  a  Member  turn  and  vote  for  a  bin 
just  because  others  oppose  the  bill  for  motives  of  which  he 
does  not  approve? 

Of  course,  it  was  a  weird  fight.  It  was  a  kind  of  brain- 
storm that  the  country  had.  Roosevelt  has  become  a  bogey 
in  many  minds.  It  is  astounding  to  see  how  poisoned  some 
people  are  agsilnst  him.  Some  had  no  higher  motive  In  thla 
fight  than  to  smear  Roosevelt. 

OOOO   RSASON    rox    VICILANCZ 

But  the  fact  that  this  propaganda  had  the  effect  It  did 
Indicates  that  many  people  are  worried  lest  fascism  take 
root  among  us.  Ordinarily  such  an  issue  would  have  passed 
unnoticed.  But  we  have  all  seen  how  democracy  has  been 
swept  aside  throughout  most  of  the  world  today,  and  we 
see  it  has  been  done  by  making  the  parliament  a  mere 
sounding  board  for  the  dictators.  The  executive  has  become 
the  master  of  the  parliaments  in  these  dictatorships. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  sign  that  the  American  people  should 
be  exercised  about  this  tendency.  I  think  that  it  Is  alto- 
gether wholesome  that  they  should  be  susi^clous  and  on  the 
sharp  lookout  for  any  such  trends  In  our  Oovertunent. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  any 
sinister  designs  on  our  American  ideal  of  a  representative 
democracy.  But  in  these  times,  especially  when  coL-stitu- 
tional  governments  are  being  flouted  in  so  many  countries, 
it  behooves  us  to  be  vigilant. 

There  are  men  in  Congress  who  try  to  vote  their  best  judg- 
ment regardless  of  the  bully  ragging  that  they  are  subjected 
to.  You  may  think  there  is  not  any  such  animal  in  Congress, 
but  there  is.  And  those  who  wish  to  preserve  const! tutlcmal 
government  should  not  be  too  sweeping  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  men  who  on  one  vote  or  another  do  not  happen  to 
please  them.  We  go  a  bit  too  far  In  assuming  that  about 
everybody  in  Congress  is  a  political  scalawag  with  whom  we 
disagree.  If  there  are  that  kind  of  men  in  Congress,  who  ia 
more  to  blame  than  the  people  who  sent  them  there? 

THET    HUNG    TOO    ITDCH    ON   THX    PRXSIDKirr 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  reorganization  bill  wa« 
started  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Since  then  the  mood  of  the 
people  has  changed,  and.  I  think,  justifiably  so.  in  view  of  the 
wave  of  dictatorship  that  is  sweeitog  throughout  the  world. 
This  bill  came  up  at  a  bad  time.  The  administration  killed 
the  Ludlow  cunendment,  which  I  think  was  Infinitely  more 
important  than  this  bill.  One  argument  they  used  against 
the  Ludlow  amendment  was  that  It  was  not  the  time  to  pro- 
pose such  a  bill.  Well,  the  Ludlow  resolution  was  started 
more  than  a  year  before.  The  case  is  the  same  with  both 
these  measures;  they  were  introduced  at  a  time  when  they 
might  have  been  considered  calmly,  but  they  both  came  to 
a  head  at  a  most  unfortunate  time.  I  think  the  party  leaden 
made  a  tactical  mistake  in  pressing  the  reorganization  biD, 
and  I  think  they  especially  did  wrong  in  hanging  It  all  on  the 
President  as  they  did.  I  think  that  the  biU  was  bunglingly 
drawn;  that  what  might  have  been  a  saving  amendment  was 
rejected;  and  I  think  it  was  untimely. 

UNEKPLOTMENT   IS  THX    jaSUM 

What  I  said  on  the  floor  in  discussing  this  bill,  and  what 
I  said  before  it  came  up,  and  what  I  continue  to  say  is  that 
the  prestige  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  depend  upon  the  fate 
of  any  such  legislation.  The  prestige  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the 
fate  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  what  is  important,  the 
fate  of  the  country  deixnds  ui»n  what  is  going  to  be  done 
about  unemployment.  This  issue  of  unemployment  is  the 
acid  test  of  the  President's  leadership  and  of  the  loyalty  of 
Congressmen  to  the  people  who  elected  them. 

Democracy  cannot  long  siurlve  with  13,000.000  workers 
and  the  40,000,000  members  of  their  families  smitten  by 
the  blight  of  imemployment.  And  let  me  say  to  the  busi- 
ness people,  neither  do  I  believe  that  this  blight  is  going  to 
disappear  Just  because  the  excess- profits  tax  may  be  re- 
pealed, or  a  little  reorganization  bill  is  defeated. 

WE  WANT   NO  DIVmZNDS   OF  DEATH 

European  nations  have  solved  this  problem  temporarily 
by  turning  themselves  Into  vast  munition  plants.  We  do 
not  want  any  such  solution.    People  cannot  eat  battleships. 
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Venereal  Db<ea.*<e  Control  Will  Go  Far  Toward  Pre- 
venting a  Criminal  Waste  of  Public  and  Private 
Funds  / 


j        EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

l\V   K.V-NSAS 

IX  THE   HOl\-K  OF  FIEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  14,  1938 


ST.'kTFMTNT  OF  HON  jnyiN  M  HOUSTON.  OF  K.\NSAS.  BE- 
FORE THE  COMMirrEE  ON  LNTERST.^TE  .^ND  FOREIGN 
COUytEKCE 


Mr.  HOUSTON  Mr  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  statf>ment  I  made  today  bvfore  the  House 
Interstate  and  PnreiCTi  Commerce  Committee  relative  'o 
H,  R.  9047,  which  w<;uld  auihorize  appropriations  for  aid  to 
States  and  local  subdivisions  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  venereal  disposes: 

M.'  Chiirmar.  about  a  year  ago.  I  spokp  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  economics  ol  s^-phills  Here  today,  I 
bn>i»fly  want  to  summarize  two  or  three  cnnclusituis  of  that  state- 
ment and  indicate  how  this  pre.s«mt  bill  lor  venereal-disease 
co:':trol  will  iro  far  tCA-arci  prevouUng  a  cr:ni:nal  waste  of  public 
and    private    funds 

Conservative  r-stlmates  show  that  there  arc  upward  of  1.000,000 
cast's  of  syphilis  at-qu.rec;  in  the  United  States  every  year.  There 
Is  twice  as  much  tton  jrrhea  as  syphilis.  What  do  these  cases  cost 
Americ  i'' 

FJconomists  are  unable  to  give  a  simple  answer  It  Is  dlfHcult  to 
estimate  the  direct  costs  of  syphiUs  We  can  hope  to  list  but  a 
ffw  uf  the  indirect  cusi.s  -Syprul.s.  like  war  and  depression,  leaves 
broken  b<:.d.ps  broken  homes.  bilghU'd  prospects  in  ritherwise  hop''- 
ful  Uves  This  w.i.'sied  manp^^wer  cannijt  t>e  calculated  by  ordinary 
bookkeeping  methods  Much  of  it  is  rof^ected  In  pKJverty.  relief, 
tinemploynnent  Its  cunuiLitive  effect  on  the  generations  of 
tomorr>w    cvinnot    be    mea.sured 

But  for  the  moment  iei  i*  set  down  the  few  actual  facts  that 
wp  d'>  hrv---  at  hand 

Syphih.-i  civfs  us  10  p^-rcei-.t  of  nur  Insane  There  are  43,000 
syphilitic  mental  and  nervous  j:'aiienta  m  American  hospitals-  - 
public  and  pri^nite  tho'.i;>acds  more  under  home  treatment.  The 
cost  of  n-iain'aintnt;  these  patient.s  alone  Is  over  $31,000,000  an- 
nually But  $31  000  000  for  care  of  the  patients  does  not  count  the 
coat  to  their  fami.iee,  the  mamter.ance  of  indigent  wives  and 
chUdren.  the  loss  in  produci.'ig  power  that  would  have  made  these 
sufferers   useful    members   of    society 

Syphilis  gives  us  40  000  df ath.s  evry  year  from  heart  disease. 
Each  death  from  syphilric  heart  disease,  says  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  repiesents  a  ;o<^s  of  from  19  to  23  years  of 
life,  Syp^al:s  cau.se.s  4  .500  death.s  every  year  from  paresLs  and 
another  1,1(X)  from  Uxvmoior  ataxia  Each  death  from  paresis 
represents  a  loss  of  about  22  yrars  of  life  Each  death  from  loco- 
motor ataxia  represents  a  lo&i  of  abtiut  14  years  of  life.  With  the 
Inroads  of  congenital  sj.-phl!:s.  It  is  saf.'  to  say  that  the  total  death 
toll  of  syphlhs  each  year  m  life-year^  would  bring  the  total  annual 
IcKS  past  the  mUlion  mark  -  1  000  000  years  of  life  expectancy  lost 
because  of  syphilis  each  year 

I  shall  not  att.-mpt  to  estimate  what  those  1.000,000  years  of 
life  are  worth  in  dollars  and  cen'.s  What  would  It  be  worth  to 
save   them'     Certainly   HO,    115    »25   per   Hfe-year 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  .A.ssociatii»n  conservatively  esti- 
mates that  21.000,000  days  a  year  are  lost  from  work  by  syphilltics. 
Th&t  decrease  In  earning  power  makes  a  terrific  cut  Into  incomes 
that  can  Ul  afford  to  Im-  cut 

Add  to  the  economic  losses  the  costs  of  treatment.s,  hoppltaltza- 
tlon  care,  relief  ciccasioned  by  the  preventable  disability  of  the 
breadwinner,  losses  to  the  employer  Add  to  that  the  co.st  of 
accidents  and  catastrophes  due  to  failures  of  the  human  ncrvotis 
system — accidents  euphemistically  referred  to  as  human  failures. 
Add  to  that  the  wa.«ted  niillion.s  which  go  to  quacks  and  medicine 
fSLkers  who  would  "restore  lost  manhood"  or  "cure  female  trou- 
bles"— many  more  millions  than  go  to  public  health. 

There.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  outlined  a  part  of  the  cost  of  syphilis. 
I  have  not  Uicluded  the  figures  for  gonorrhea,  and  there  is  more 
gonorrhea  In  this  country  than  syphiUs  I  may  mention  in  pass- 
ing, however  that  gonorrhea  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  caus« 
at  sterility  both  In  men  and  In  women.     Am  you   iLnow,  becaiiM 
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of  our  aging  population,  because  of  declining  birth  rates,  children 
are  more  valuable  economically  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  combination  of  figures  that  one  can 
take  in  analyzing  the  cost  of  this  problem  of  venereal  disease  that 
does  not  dwarf  any  sum  which  has  been  suggested  for  control. 

The  progrram  for  Federal  appropriation  proposed  in  this  bill 
will  not,  of  course,  cure  all  our  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  But  with 
what  the  States  and  cities  will  add.  It  will  care  for  a  great  many 
of  those  cases  which  cannot  afford  treatment.  It  will  ser/e  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  need  for  treatment.  It  will  send  those 
who  can  afford  treatment  to  their  own  physicians.  It  will  aid  to 
better  medical  education  as  to  methods  of  treatment  and  diagnosis. 
It  will  serve  the  basic  purpose  of  establishing  a  standard  for  effec- 
tive control. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  amotint  of  ByphiUs  In  the  United 
States  Is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  In  many  other  coun- 
tries, the  disease  1b  little  more  than  holding  Its  own  here.  Epi- 
demiologists have  found  that  for  every  present  case  of  syphilis 
one  new  case  will  develop.  The  ratio  Is  1:1.  In  this  bill  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  ratio.  By  cutting  It  even  a  slight 
amount  we  will  be  well  on  otir  way  toward  eradicating  syphilis 
from  this  Nation. 

Syphilis  recognizes  no  boundaries — State,  regional,  racial,  social, 
or  economic.  The  establishment  of  adequate  treatment  facilities 
for  the  medically  indigent  Is  essential  if  the  control  of  syphilis  Is  to 
be  realized.  Early  and  adequate  treatment  alone  will  break  the 
chain  of  infection. 

And  now  in  very  few  words,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  suggest 
briefly  what  syphilis  control  as  provided  In  this  blU  will  mean. 

First.  It  will  prevent  the  wider  spread  of  syphilis. 

Second.  It  will  eliminate  the  10  percent  of  first  admissions  to 
mental  institutions  now  occurring  tis  a  result  of  paresis. 

Third.  It  will  prevent  the  tremendous  number  of  noneffective 
days  due  to  syphilis  occurring  among  those  gainfully  employed. 

F'ourth.  It  will  add  17  percent  to  the  life  expectancy  of  white 
males  with  syphilis  and  30  percent  to  that  of  the  colored  male. 

Fifth.  It  will  prevent  the  needless  repetition  of  160,000  cases  of 
cardiovascular  syphilis  with  their  attendant  40.000  deaths  each  year 
resulting  in  an  estimated  loss  of  800,000  to  850,000  years  of  life 
annually  in  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  It  will  prevent  the  prolonged  penod  of  disability  preceding 
death  from  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  tabes  dorsalis,  and 
cardiovascular  syphilis. 

Seventh.  It  will  protect  the  potential  mothers  of  the  United  States 
from  syphilis.  At  the  present  time  there  are  1,000.000  potential 
mothers  In  the  United  States  who  have  or  have  had  syphilis  and 
have  received  an  insufficient  amount  of  treatment  to  prevent  the 
tranj^mission  of  syphilis  to  their  children. 

Eighth.  It  will  prevent  the  annual  loss  of  25,000  stillbirths  In  the 
United  States  due  to  syphilis. 

Ninth.  It  will  prevent  an  Increase  In  the  present  group  of  con- 
genital syphilitic  children  who  number  60,000  in  the  United  States, 
one-third  of  whom.  If  left  untreated,  will  develop  partial  or  complete 
blindness. 

Tenth.  It  will  help  the  individual  Infected  with  syphilis  to  help 
himself  obtain  a  "ctire." 

Eleventh.  It  will  ultimately  eliminate  the  wastefulness  resulting 
from  illness,  early  death,  and  the  high  cost  of  treatment  for  both 
early  and  late  syphlUs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  14,  1938 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  the  gallery  the 
other  day  looking  down  over  the  Chamber.  A  lady  sitting 
next  to  me  was  horrified  at  the  "confusion."  I  told  her,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  not  as  much  confusion  as  there  appeared. 

In  any  event,  I  said,  there  was  no  such  scene  of  "con- 
fu.:ion"  in  the  dictatorial  countries.  Indeed,  talking  is  a  part 
of  our  Government,  and  "parle,"  In  the  word  "parliament," 
means  "to  talk." 

That  we  can  say  and  pray  as  we  please  is  the  most  sacred 
and  essential  part  of  our  Government,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  remember  that  these  rights  are  guaranteed  in  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  first  article 
ct  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  as  follows: 


Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peUtlon  the  Oovemment  for  a  redresi 
of  grievances. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  all  persons  realize  that  the 
rights  embodied  in  this  amendment  ej-e  for  everyone.  It  is 
not  alone  for  those  wf,o  belcng  to  the  elite,  but  for  the  jxxir 
and  the  weak,  the  "solid  citizens"  and  the  irresponsible 
ones.  The  glory  of  our  country  lies  in  humsm  freedom  lor 
aU. 


World  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5), 

1938 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  HUGH  R.  WILSON,  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR 
AT  BERLIN.  AT  A  DINNER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE,  APRIL  13,   1938 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  the 
13th  of  April  by  Hon.  Hugh  R.  Wll&on,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Germany,  at  a  dinner  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Berlin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Within  the  last  decade  all  countries  have  suffered  from  the 
devastating  effects  of  an  txnparalleled  depression.  Under  modem 
conditions  of  proximity  and  interdependence  of  nations,  created 
through  the  increasing  interchange  of  (;oods.  services,  scientific 
knowledge,  and  other  achievements  which  transcend  frontiers,  i«> 
country  can  escape  the  destructive  effetta  of  economic  collapse 
In  any  important  area  of  the  world. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  recorded  history  to  the  present  time 
international  commercial  relations  have  \>een  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant factor  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Today  there 
is  no  grfeater  fallacy  than  the  belief  that  foreign  trade  Is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable,  and  that  a  nation  can  b«st  promote  Ita 
welfare  by  producing  within  its  borders  anything  that  It  needs 
without  regard  to  cost  or  quality.  Evijn  those  nations  which 
practice  this  policy,  do  so  in  default  of  foreign  trade,  and  iu>t  as 
an  end  desirable  in  itself.  The  havoc  that  can  be  wrought  by 
exaggerated  protectionism  has  l>een  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
events  of  8  years  ago.  I  am  convinced  that  the  failure  of  the 
world  to  eliminate  excessive  obstruction-!  to  International  com- 
merce during  the  post-war  period  was  to  ii  high  degree  responsible 
for  the  ravages  of  an  unprecedented  depression. 

Viewing  the  world  scene  as  a  whole,  wv  are  conTlnced  that  the 
removal  of  excessive  trade  barriers  and  tlie  restoration  of  normal 
international  commerce  offer  the  best  I'oundatlon  for  a  stable 
structiu-e  of  economic  well-being  and  piiace.  World  trade  as  a 
supplement  to  domestic  commerce  Is  the  only  method  of  raising 
the  standard  of  living  to  a  satisfactory  level.  Although  there 
has  been  a  substantial  measure  of  uneven  recovery  from  the  low 
point  of  the  depression,  this  recovery  has  unforttinately  been 
based  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  armament  measures  and 
other  artificial  stimulants.  There  Is  still  dangerotis  economic 
Instability  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

We  In  America  are  now  doing  what  we  can  toward  remedying 
this  situation  and  toward  undoing  the  errors  of  the  past.  To 
attain  this  end  we  have  embarked  upon  a  course  of  policy  and 
action  designed  to  promote  the  return  to  normal  and  profitable 
commercial  relations  between  countries.  Such  a  policy  contem- 
plates suitable  action  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  and  of  other 
essential  International  economic  relations,  combined  with  the 
fullest  practical  development  of  domestic  economy.  We  conceive 
such  a  policy  as  being  the  essence  of  enlightened  nationalism — 
a  constructive  and  practical  middle  course  between  the  extremes 
of  sentimental  internationalism  and  nan-ow  Isolation.  We  ch'DSe 
the  method  of  negotiating  reciprocal- trade  agreements  as  the  prin- 
cipal Instnunent  of  this  policy.  The  ctiolce  was  deliberate  and 
based  upon  the  profound  conviction  that  no  more  effective  and 
constructive  method  could  be  found.  We  are  working  on  these 
agreements  with  determination  and  pialnstaklng  care.  Much 
progress  has  been  made,  and  we  hope  for  more. 

While  much  of  the  lose  of  American  foreign  trade  has  been 
caused  by  the  general  effect*  of  the  depression,  it  is  dear  that  an 
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apprM^Ubl*  part  of  ttie 
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eral  effects  of  mitigating  trade 
policy  of  peace. 
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policy    of   generalizing    trade- 
operation  of  tbe  most  •  favored - 
a    excessive   increases    of    Imports 
advantage  to  export  tra4e      This 
»y  tbe  outcome  of  American  for- 
Increased  over  1936  by  some 
by    tSSQJXlOJQOO.     During    tbe 
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agreements   with    eoUtt  tries 
of  our  total  foreign  trade:  nego- 
ire  now  in  progress  wltb  several 
Dieted  Ellngdcm,  whidi  is  our  laxg- 


pollcy.  we  shall  work  for   tt  w;th   the  hope  that  every  commerctal 

nation  in  the  world  will  and  u  advisable  eventually  to  share  in  its 
benefits.  When  that  time  cometi.  not  oiily  will  the  wcli-be:ng  of 
the  peoples  be  lncreafle<l  but  tln'  threat  of  war  Itself  will  be  more 
remote. 

I  frequenMy  hear  tt  sajd  that  the  United  States  has  no  forelgif 
poac\-  or  at  the  mcst  a  negativ<'  ci^.f  Is  our  trade-agreement 
policy  a  zerr..'  Is  our  hope  of  bringing  i^ie  world  witlnn  Its  beiw^- 
fit.-  negative.'  But  there  are  other  .and  essential  positive  policies. 
President  F.oosevel  and  ^4r  Hull  have  created  something  new  on 
the  American  ontments.  Homething  that  we  who  have  served  In 
acuth  Amenoi  longed  Icr  but  never  hoped  to  see:  that  la.  a  broth- 
erhodl  between  the  American  nations,  a  friendship  and  recognised 
i-omn-.u.-uty  .1'  . merest  i  a.>?ct  cu:^j-f.ih  '"t  the  '•good  neighbor" 
jx)llcy 

In  the  conflict  which  unhappily  prevails  in  China  »-e  have 
protected  our  citizens,  we  have  protfcted  American  interests. 
We  have  been  b»'.5et  bv  diverse  curTejitis  of  .\merican  opinion, 
both  by  those  who  would  have  us  warr.  our  citizens  that  they  are 
m  a  dantc'-r  zone  and  thm  wash  oi:r  hands  of  them,  and  by  thjse 
who  would  have  us  colUboraie  wuh  '>th<'r  nation.s  In  measxires  of 
pri-v,su:p.  M.-  Hi;:;  ':a-  rur^'ifd  ,i  ci  .!;..:;.-;rp:.':  middle  course  He 
inows  that  an  sppearunre  of  weakness  Invites  trouble;  he  Icncws 
that  even  if  a  eovornment  has  wa.»hed  Its  handfi  of  its  citizens, 
neverthelesc  If  those  citizens  eet  into  trouble,  the  American  pub- 
lic would  clamor  for  their  protection,  and  no  government  would 
absclvf  !tpe!f  of  thi;  «..bl:eation  Or.  the  o'her  hand,  he  knows 
that  the  vast  ma'i.rity  of  our  citizens  do  not  wish  to  take  per: 
m  means  of  pressure  So  the  Amtncan  Government  has  followed 
a  rr.KlcUe  roiid  It  has  protected  its  citizens  and  Its  rights  vig- 
orously, stanchly  and  consistently,  it  has  lised  a  tone  which  Is 
both  resolute  and  friendly 

There  are  people  m  our  country  who  believe  that  we  would 
under  no  circumstances  s?o  to  war  There  are  also  people  who 
Ijellevp  that  our  participation  li:  any  major  conflict  Is  Inevitable. 
Neither  of  them  can  be  rure  of  their  assertions.  The  develop- 
ment of  history  alonn  will  sliow  which  ot  them  is  right.  Per- 
sonally. I  believe  neither  of  them  Is  entirely  right.  I  know  there 
are  some  things  our  Nation  would  fiehr.  for.  I  believe  there  is  a 
pos.«iblllty  under  wme  Ifadership  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
a  great  struggle.  I  admit  the  dancer  of  otir  being  drawn  In:  I 
do  not  admit  the  ir.evitabllitT  Certainly  our  people  want  peace. 
Mr  Hull  ha.s  declared  "the  prosf-rvation  of  peace  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  national  policy  "  ThrouRh  our  trade-apreement  pro- 
gram and  through  other  forms  of  constructive  International  co- 
operation along  economif  llne.'^.  we  are  endeavcmni?  to  make  ef- 
fective such  a  policy  Our  people  want  to  follow  the  path  of 
peace  It  is  our  m  x«;t  ardent  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with 
every  nation  of  the  world,  and  we  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that 
no  nation  will  ma'ic  it  impos.sible  for  u&  to  realize  this  desire. 


tbe  subject  of  tlie  trade  agree- 

tbe  policy  concisely — we  negotiate 

which  are  of  particular  mter- 

United  States  and  on  those  of 

shipments   to  t2ie   foreign    land. 

inconditional  mcet-favcn^d-nauon 

nut&hell.     On  this  basis  «*«   are 

lents    with    all    nauone    of    the 

in  widens  the  scope  of   reduc- 

barrlers.     The   green   pastures    are 

as  cacii  newcoooer  enters  so  much 

We  in  ftnr^r*^'^  belietw  in  Ltaw 
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HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

111-     NKW    H.V.MrSHIRE 

IN  THE  SKNWTL  OF  TlIE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  15  (kguiative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5), 

1938 


ADDRESS  BT  COL    PRANK  KNOX  AT  WICHITA,  KAN3., 
APRIL    8,    1938 


Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  CoL 
Prank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chirago  Daily  News,  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Liacoin  Club  of  Sedgwick  County, 
Kans..  on  FYiday.  April  8.  at  Wichita,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  the  Roosevelt  depression. 

First  of  all.  it  Ls  not  a  "recession."  It  Is  a  real  depression,  a 
descent  from  a  fairly  h;^h  plane  of  recovery  to  depression  levels,  at 
a  far  swifter  pace  than  m  any  other  depression  in  our  hlstorj-  It 
Is  properly  called  the  ■Rooeevelt  depression '  becatiae  it  was  caused 
by  political,  not  et  onomic.  conditions  And  the  one  man  respon- 
sible for  the  pcktical  conditions  which  have  caused  the  depression 
Is  FYanklin  D    Rck  sevelt 

I  have  read,  as  doubtless  you  have,  too,  a  half  dozen  causes 
assigned  for  the  abrupt  change  :n  business  conditions,  but  if  you 
anal}-ze  oarh  ov.'^  -f  'h* -e  half  dozen  reasons  supplied  by  Uie  stu- 
dents of  pclitica!  ec("i;  my  you  wi:;  discover  that  each  one  of  them 
stems  back  to  political  bases  In  other  words,  all  orthodox  econo- 
mists are  agreed  tliai  ui;derlyuig  economic  conditions 
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for  continued  recovery.  What  upset  the  apple  cart  of  buslnt^ss  was 
an  accumulation  of  pclltical  actions  which  destroyed  confidence 
and  dammed  up  the  flow  of  capital.  Despite  what  some  of  the 
New  Dealers  may  say,  this  abrupt  withdrawal  of  money  from  In- 
vestment was  not  due  to  any  countrywide  conspiracy.  It  was  due 
to  a  universal  conviction  on  the  part  of  everyone  who  had  available 
savings  to  Invest  that  the  risk  was  too  great  to  be  taken,  and  that 
If  success  did  attend  the  Investment,  too  la.-ge  a  share  of  pKieslble 
profits  would  be  taken  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Out  of  this  universal 
feeling,  the  first  reflex  was  a  break  In  the  security  market.  But  It 
was  not  confined  by  any  means  to  the  stock  market.  The  great 
volume  of  money  available  for  Investment  is  In  the  hands  of  small 
Investors  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  It  was  the  determi- 
nation of  these  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  small  Investors  to  with- 
hold their  money  from  Investment  that  precipitated  the  crisis.  If 
you  ask  me  how  long  the  crisis  Is  to  last.  I  will  answer  that  It  will 
terminate  when  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  investors 
regain  their  confidence. 

Now.  one  of  the  prime  causes  for  paralysis  in  the  Investment 
market  was  and  is  taxation.  Numerous  overlapping,  punitive,  and 
Intolerably  burdensome  taxes. 

You  remember  Mark  Twain  once  said :  "Everybody  talks  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  docs  anything  about  it."  Nowadays  everybody 
Is  talking  about  taxes,  and  before  we  get  back  on  our  feet  Indus- 
trially, agriculturally,  commercially,  we  must  do  something  about 
them.  It  has  been  the  steady  Increase  in  the  burden  of  taxes  which 
has  done  more  to  discourage  and  halt  capital  investment  than  any 
other  single  thing,  and  it  is  surely  full  time  for  us  to  do  something 
about  It,  when  we  realize  that  the  exactions  of  the  tax  collector 
now  take  an  annual  toll  of  not  less  than  23  percent  of  the  total 
national  Income.  If  we  were  to  pay  as  we  spend.  It  would  take 
a  third  of  our  total  Income.  We  are  dangerously  near  the  maximum 
tax  burden  that  can  be  Imposed  without  Incurring  the  danger  of 
national  bankruptcy. 

Not  only  are  these  taxes  intolerably  heavy,  but  in  many  cases  they 
overlap,  producing  double  taxation.  For  Instance,  we  all  pay  sales 
taxes — Federal  sales  and  State  sales  taxes.  We  all  pay  Income 
taxes — Federal  Income  taxes  and.  In  many  States,  State  Income 
taxes.  When  we  die  our  estate  pays  both  a  Federal  and  a  State 
Inheritance  tax.  And  on  our  homes,  our  homesteads,  our  farms, 
our  businesses  we  pay  taxes  both  to  State  and  local  government. 
This  list  of  double  taxation  could  be  indefinitely  extended.  The 
result  Is  that  the  entire  tax  program  of  the  country  is  In  a  state  of 
Incredible  confusion,  with  a  very  slight,  if  any,  check  on  the 
spending  propensities  of  appropriating  bodies.  If  we  are  to  have 
an  intelligible  and  bearable  policy  of  taxation,  we  must  under- 
take a  drastic  reform  which  must  Include  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  tax  sources  for  the  different  classifications  of  government. 
The  taxes  for  Federal  purposes  should  be  confined  to  certain  defi- 
nite sources:  similarly,  taxes  for  State  should  also  be  received  from 
separate  sources,  and  the  same  should  be  true  of  county  Eind  local 
taxes. 

And  these  taxes  must  be  so  framed  as  to  provide  inescapable 
responsibility  for  the  appropriating  authority  and  make  each  tax- 
payer tax  conscious.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  one  more  deluded 
than  the  citizen  who  thinks  he  escapes  taxes  because  his  Income  is 
Insufficient  to  require  a  Federal  Income  tax,  or  because  he  happens 
to  live  In  a  rented  house  Instead  of  one  which  he  owns  himself. 
At  the  present  time  literally  no  one  escapes  his  full  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  It  may  be  found  In  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  or  In  the 
bread  and  butter  on  the  breakfast  table.  Nothing  escapes.  All 
pay.  Our  system  of  taxation  should  be  such  that  no  one  could 
make  any  mistake  about  this.  If  we  are  ever  again  to  achieve 
economy  In  government.  It  will  only  be  when  everyone  has  an  in- 
terest In  the  spending  of  tax  money  by  the  Government.  As  things 
are  now.  we  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  but  most  of  los  are  confused  as 
to  who  is  responsible,  and  have  the  most  uncertain  ideas  as  to  how 
to  check  the  abuse. 

As  It  is,  we  pay  double  taxation  on  substantially  everything  we 
own.  we  buy.  or  we  use.  Furthermore,  the  employment  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  double  taxation  Is  now  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  emasculating  State  sovereignty  and  reducing  all  State 
authority  to  negligible  proportions.  Governor  Lehman's  appeal  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  inheritance  taxes  Is  exactly  a  case  in  point. 
He  said,  with  entire  truth,  that  an  Inheritance  tax  was  funda- 
mentally a  State  tax.  but  yet  it  Is  being  largely  absorbed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Happily  this  warning  from  the  New  York 
Governor  was  promptly  heeded  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
As  I  have  said,  the  correction  gf  these  numerous  abuses  and  a  halt 
on  the  wild,  Irresponsible  spending  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  drastic 
reform  of  our  whole  tax  policy.  I  therefore  submit,  not  as  a  final 
solution  but  as  a  deliberately  provocative  propxjsal  which  may  start 
some  constructive  thinking,  the  following  tentative  program: 

First.  Achieve  separation  of  the  principal  sources  of  taxes  by 
confining  Federal  taxes  to  customs  receipts,  internal  revenue  taxes 
on  whisky  and  tobacco,  and  a  general  manufacturers'  sales  tax. 
The  old  cry  against  a  sales  tax  is  pretty  well  deflated  when  the 
fact  is  cited  that  almost  half  of  all  our  present  taxes  are  now 
Bales  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Second.  Make  Income  and  Inheritance  taxes  available  solely  for 
State  purposes,  with  a  provision  that  Income  Uxee  paid  by  cor- 
porations doing  buslnesB  In  more  than  one  State  will  be  paid  pro- 
portionately to  eacb  State  as  that  State  contributes  to  that  cor- 
poration's Income. 

Third  Reserve  all  ta«es  on  real  and  personal  property  exclu- 
Bvely  for  county  and  local  government  purpoaes. 


Now.  let  us  see  what  such  a  tax  reform  Ttould  aeccmpllsh.  rirst. 
It  would  end  double  taxation.  Second.  It  W(iuld  make  the  collection 
of  Federal  taxes  extremely  simple  and  Inexpenrlve.  thus  releasing 
the  veritable  horde  of  tax  collectors  who  now  live  off  what  they 
Uke  out  of  your  pay  check  and  mine.  It  would  permit  an  Im- 
mediate balancing  of  the  Budget.  Both  internal  revenue  and  cus- 
toms receipts  can  be  forecast  wUh'n  close  limits,  and  the  sum  of 
the  sales  of  all  manufactured  products  cfvn  be  very  closely  ap- 
proximated. The  tax  pt-rcentage  rcoulred,  as  appllMl  to  manu- 
facturers' sales,  could  be  figured  readily,  and  a  sum  provided  whlcH 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Government.  Since  a  sales  tax  vrould 
bit  everyone,  everyone  wculd  take  an  interest  In  the  practice  of 
economy  by  the  Government,  and  be  ready  to  punlsli  extravagance 

The  exclusive  enjoyment  cf  both  Income  and  Inheritance  taxes 
by  the  respective  States  would  p-ovlde  ample  income,  and  in  addi- 
tion, by  reserving  these  two  sources  of  taxes  for  State  purposes 
only.  It  would  create  a  healthy  rivalry  between  States  in  the  "rea- 
sonableness" of  income- tax  rates.  If  one  particular  State,  under 
demagogic  control,  imposed  an  unreasonably  high  income  tax. 
some  of  its  neighbor  States  would  be  sure  to  keep  their  income- 
tax  rates  reasonable  and  Invite  a  migration  of  taxpayers,  wblcH 
would  speedily  correct  the  excessive  rates  in  the  offending  State. 

As  to  local  taxes,  there  is  peculiar  virtue  and  appropriateness  In 
reserving  all  direct  taxes  on  real  and  personal  propeny  for  county 
and  local  uses.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  most  vital  tax  of  aU. 
It  is  applied  against  our  homes,  our  farms,  our  businesses,  and.  If 
not  managed  carefully  and  prudently,  can  have  disastrous  effects. 
To  confine  taxes  on  real  property  and  pei'sonal  property  to  local 
government  brings  tbe  taxing  authority  and  the  taxpayer  close 
together,  and  it  concentrates  responsibility  for  high  taxes  on  local 
officials,  who  can  be  made  to  promptly  feel  the  weight  of  pubUo 
disapproval. 

Let  me  sununarlze.  My  sviggestlon  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  supported  largely  by  a  manufacturers'  sales  tax,  that  the 
State  governments  be  supported  by  inccmi;  and  inheritance  taxes, 
and  that  county  and  local  governments  exercise  exclusive  taxing 
authority  over  real  and  personal  property. 

Think  It  over.  Talk  it  over  with  your  neighbors.  Perhaps  you 
can  think  of  something  better.  But  don't  1)e  frightened  from  care- 
ful and  deliberate  consideration  because  it  Is  drastic  in  its  proposed 
changes.  We  must  make  some  drastic  changes  In  our  taxing 
system  or  we  inevitably  face  national  bankruptcy  and  tbe  collapse 
of  our  whole  economic  system. 

I  shotild  like  now  to  address  myself  to  th(»  subject  of  labor.  It  !■ 
the  almost  uniform  practice  of  political  speakers  to  deal  with  this 
critically  Important  subject  with  extreme  caution.  They  recognize 
that  it  is  full  of  political  dynamite.  Consequently  they  pull  their 
punches  and  usually  fail  to  contribute  In  aiiy  way  to  a  constructive 
solution  of  tbe  labor  problem. 

Since  I  am  a  candidate  for  nothing  on  eiirth,  I  shall  try  to  deal 
with  this  subject  with  utter  frankness,  and  as  honestly  as  I  know 
how.  I  approach  It  as  a  man  who  came  up  ;!rom  the  ranks  of  labor. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  what  it  means  to  support  a  family 
on  a  very  low  wage.  Ever  since  I  became  an  employer  of  labor  1 
have  practiced  collective  bargaining.  I  believe  thoroughly  In  that 
principle,  and  I  am  gratified  that  the  principle  of  coUecUve  bargain- 
ing is  now  written  Into  our  law.  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
passed  favorably  upon  Its  constltutlonalltj'.  But  while  we  have 
established  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  and  our  courts 
have  approved  its  constitutionality,  it  is  entirely  within  the  trutli 
to  say  that  we  have  no  national  labor  policy. 

The  present  Wagner  law  cannot  be  construed,  In  any  sense,  as  a 
national  labor  policy.  Its  terms  were  dictated  by  one  faction  of 
organized  labor — that  headed  by  John  Lewis  and  the  C.  I.  O.  As 
Lewis  himself  said,  in  brutally  frank  terms,  he  had  been  the  great- 
est contributor  to  the  campaign  funds  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, and  therefore  insisted  ho  was  entitled  to  consideration.  The 
Wagner  law  was  the  result.  It  was  passed  to  promote  peace  In 
industrial  relations.  It  has  fomented  more  strikes  and  more  labor 
disturbances  and  created  more  dlseenslon  and  fostered  more  clas* 
feeling  than  any  piece  of  legislation  ever  written  into  tbe  statute 
books  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  thoroughly  one-sided  law,  wblcH 
defines  unfair  and  illegal  actions  by  employers  and  fixes  the  pun- 
ishment for  violation,  but  completely  fails  to  define  or  punish  any 
unfair  or  illegal  act  by  labor  organizations.  In  any  effort  to  produca 
a  satisfactory  industrial  relations  situation  this  law  wotild  have  to 
be  completely  overhauled  and  made  fair  and  equitable  to  both  sidea 
in  any  labor  controversy. 

There  Is  no  more  fundamental  principle  In  American  jurispru- 
dence than  the  principle  of  fair  play  and  equality  before  tbe  law. 
The  Wagner  Act  violates  this  fundamental  In  alnuast  every  par- 
ticular. 

The  cotirts  have  sustained  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining. 
But  there  are  other  rights  which  must  be  considered  in  industrial 
relations  In  addition  to  the  right  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
right  to  strike  is  secure  and  is  now  confirmed  In  the  law,  but  the 
right  to  work  is  Just  as  sacred  and  Just  as  fundamental.  We  must 
throw  proper  protection  around  that  right.  Protection  should  be 
afforded  the  worker  against  the  exactions  of  the  selfish,  exploiting 
type  of  employer,  but  we  must  also  provide  protection  for  tbe 
worker  who  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  a  union,  from  tbe  seUlsb. 
exploiting  type  of  union  organizer  and  labor  leader.  One  is  as 
Important  as  the  other. 

Political  demagogs  have  gone  to  extreme  length  to  try  to  sat- 
isfy tbe  demands  of  tbe  C.  I.  O.  labor  bosses  and  the  net  result  oC 
this  demagoguery  has  been  to  split  labor  Into  two  warring  campa^ 
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What  w«  must  seek  to  provide 
Jotin  Lewis  demand.     We  also 
the  men  tn  the  ranks.     Rrequen 
unfair  exactions  from  labor 
tection  against  the  exactions  of 
al  this  point  of  new.  In  my  own 
years  there  have  been  16  murders 
made  by  so-caUed  labor 
muscle  In  od  local  worklngmen's 
with  this  problem  of  industrial 
third  party  Is  always  present  In 
Bldered.    I  refer  to  the  public, 
a  big  share  of  the  cost  at  every 
protect  him  against  unreaaonable 
employers  and  big  labor- unloo 
protect  blm  against  monopolistic 

The  aim  of  all  labor  leglslatlofi 
ts  Industry  between  worker  and 
tcreets  of  the  wutkeis  In  industr' 
and  the  Investors  In  the  Industry 
of  the  labor  qoestlon  falls  If  It 
protection  for  all  three  parties  In 

In  this  connection,  and  in 
by  the  C.  I.  O.   and   Its 
what  the  American  Pe<lerauon  of 

"Hm  American  Federation  of 
thtn«  passible  abort  of  mbcnlttli^g 
Desfrfte  repeated  attempts  at 
the  A.   F    of  L    found  Itself 
oaan-^John  Lewis.     While  theee 
resa.   the   American  Federation 
President  Green,  marshaled  a 
to  work  In  an  orderly.  dlKlpimfd 
million   nsembers,   and   stlU    h; 
down  strikes  or  other  illegal 
entrenched  Itself  In  the 
and  the  public  " 

The  foregoing  is  a  direct 
made  by  the  A    P    of  L.     With 
these  declarations,   Antiencan 
qnarrel.     It  roust  be  along  these 
ment  of  a  sound  American  labor 

We  wotild  do  well  here  In 
an   American   labor  policy   to 
wbere  the  labor  nujvement  is 
^T\ii  much  more  effective  than  it 
mmxau    sttidylng    actual    labor 
talk  trig  with  many  of  the 
them  told  me  that  there  were 
to  okset  m  American  labor  circles 
■ttuation  from  the  worker^ 
discipline  tn  the  ranks  of  the 
other  was  the  inculcation  of  a 
laadara. 

Tb  achieve  these  purposes  In 
their  law  for  the  licensing  of 
This  does  not  require  OnazKlal 
In  any  togltlmau  stnk*.    It 
ttmia  an  annual  aeeountlsg  to 
of  funds  collected.    It 
Hbto  Isgal  enuty  and  requires 
ttgation  to  fuUlU  ths  vurut  ot 
Btmbon  as  that  rsquirvd  from 
vbom  the  oootract  Is  Mfotlated 

Tbsrv  li  aootbsr  phase  of  the 
iMtlata.    Wbm  a  Krlke  threatai^s 
rsquirvd  bf  Uw  to  immadiafty 

SI  of  man  at  staaidtac  who  an 
th  Mtbar  iftda  tn  tte  taduatiii(l 
iriffinif**^  ia  to  oaU 
to  both  Mtaa  to  prasant 
be.    Whan  thli  haa  baan  dona. 
port  on  the  facfla  aa  broufbt 
For  eOaet,  it  rallaa  upon  the 
flan  ba  iueeaatfial  that  doos  bm 
support,  and  this  onmmlsatnnt 
faeu  upon  which  the  public  oai, 
true  application  at  the  prtnetpls 
n  la  tn  thorougbfolng  hannony 
Any  ladtetaasnt  of  the  pnaant 
If  It  Ifnored  the  fact  that  the 
at  pollttoai  hvsterta  and  its 
hoped  to  proAt  poUtleaUy  by 
prtnelpla  at  fair  play  and 
to  elasa  •ptnt.    This  Is  not  the 
manant   labor  policy,  and 
ttasU.   If   It   paralsu   In   this 
ortanlasd  labor  in  Oarmany  fou4d 
tiotans  to  promoM  Its  purpoaes 
vorktngman  are  no«  In  chains 
labar>union    sMvscnant   In 
anions  industrial  nations,  has 
viU  abo  ba  tba  rata  of  tba 
Um  taal  and  plan^^tnt  at  dasii 


not  eselualvely  what  men  like 

give  heed  to  the  welfare  of 
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permitted  the  l&bar  movement  to  become  the  adjunct  of  any 
political  party  And  it  was  under  his  leadership  American  labor 
won  victories  that  made  the  lot  of  the  American  worker  the  envy 
of  workers  In  every  other  nation 

The  present  President  of  the  United  States  Is  a  skillful  poli- 
tician. To  attain  success  at  the  polls  and  In  support  of  his 
measures  before  Congre*^  he  has  not  hesitated  to  create  a  class 
oonscioiisness  and  to  appeal  to  the  class  spirit  thtis  provoked. 
To  a  degree  never  before  true  of  a  F^resldent  of  the  United  States, 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  array  labor  against  its  employers,  the 
farmer  agaln^st  the  urban  dwelkr.  the  poor  against  those  more 
ruccessful,  and  the  entire  agricultural  region  against  ccanmerclal 
and  financial  enterprise 

It  was  in  preclso  pursuit  of  Just  such  tactics  that  he  recently 
summoned  a  large  number  of  Fmall-buslnesa  men  to  Washington. 
His  obvious  purpose  was  to  acaiti  involcp  the  class  spirit  by  alin- 
ing the  little-business  man  againat  the  bl^-buslness  man.  Most 
unexpectedly,  and  mcst  happily  thLs  prrsject  faUed.  because  little 
business,  to  his  surpri.ae  refused  to  play  the  part  expected  of  It. 
It  would  not  bf»  his  pliable  tool  In  creuting  sxlil  more  class  hatred. 
In  this  enrountrr  th.  ^f  ■*  ho  live  American  institutions  and  be- 
lieve in  democracy  can  find  great  encouragement,  for  the  group 
of  Uttle-business  men.  typical  .Americans  from  all  over  the  country, 
did  not  hesitate  to  tell  t.^e  PreMdent  of  the  United  States  tn  the 
blunte.st  possible  ternis  many  things  which  btg-buslness  men  had 
been  afnud   to  tell  hmi. 

Purtlierraore.  the  roccTnmendations  which  this  group  of  Ilttle- 
biislness  men  left  with  thp  President  revealed  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  democratic  institution.*  goimd  and  positive  views  on  eco- 
nomics, and  a  thorrugMy  pTy«r\-ss.ivc.  but  sane,  attitude  toward 
social  probl^-m.^  The  Republican  Party  can  find  In  the  declara- 
tions of  this  CTOup  of  small -bu.sines.s  mf  r.  admirable  material  out  of 
which  to  construct,  a  platform  for  its  rAmpaitm  this  fall  and  in  1940. 

Wichita  1?  tvpiral  uf  th<»  cri.^s  fr-  m  which  these  men  came,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  spoke  the  spint  of  your  city  and  the  cities 
of  your  State  ju^t  as  they  mad'-  ncal  the  opln_ions  of  small-busi- 
ness men  In  niir.ols,  Pennsylvania,   and  New  York. 

TaJte,  for  instance.  .«ome  cf  t^lelr  suggestions  on  the  question  of 
finances.  They  were  net  meal>Tnout.hed  tn  their  discussion  of  the 
absurd  undivlded-profitj;  tax  They  demanded  its  repeal.  They 
did  not  he!=itate  to  denounce  the  pr-^s'-nt  capital -gains  tax.  and 
demanded  it-s  amendment  and  a  reduction  of  the  tax.  They  urged 
Government  encrurappment  of  investment  of  private  capital  In  new 
enterprises.  They  asked  that  employer  and  employee  alike  be  held 
responsible  for  the  fajth.ful  observance  of  labor  agreements.  They 
urged  that  GDverument  expenditures  be  reduced  and  the  Budget 
balanced 

That  program    If  pursued,  would  end  this  depression  In  90  days. 

Dealing  with  ■yDciaJ  problems,  they  recognized  the  need  of  social 
reform  as  a  part  of  progress,  but  thev  urged  that  It  not  be  under- 
taken at  so  rapid  a  pace  a-s  to  disrupt  Industry.  They  demanded 
that  the  relief  tulminKtrvitK  n  be  returned  t-o  local  communities. 
They  urged  the  strengthening  and  enJorcrment  ot  all  laws  sinking 
to  curb  monopolies  They  demanded  the  simplification  of  the  old- 
age  security  tax  and  they  coupiwl  with  this  a  reconunendatlon  for 
the  sharp  reducuon  rf  the  tax  for  unemployment  In  Industries 
where  employment  »i»«  th>  r  ughly  stabilized.  They  challenged  the 
wisdom  of  the  p«>nding  w.tge  and   hour  bill 

Tills  Is  only  a  pan  of  the  .sound  program  this  group  of  llttle- 
buslnes."!  men  laid  befi  re  the  President  It  Included  within  Its 
limits  a  morv  undersliuidink:  mieiligent  tximprehenslon  of  prob- 
lems. txjUi  social  and  ec-  nunuc,  as  well  an  polUl-al,  that  confront 
America  today  timn  anv  rniiuistion  that  lia.'j  ever  come  out  of 
Washington  from  Uie  PreMdtnt  or  his  brain  trvisi"  advisers.  It  Is 
round,  able  practicable  tiiul  Am«rlc«n  As  we  ponder  It.  we  may 
thank  God  thai  *in.iU  bu.Hin<H.".  m  An\erlc«  is  utill  animated  by  ths 
ver>'  HDini  ihsi  t-iuUt  Anw-nok  and  iniwle  u«  lh«>  greatest,  Um 
powerful,  and  the  luipp,t«»t  luiiiou  m  the  world. 
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ARTICLE  BY  JUDQON   KING.  MARCH  31,    103« 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr  President.  In  the  March  31  Usuc  of 
Pubilc  UtUJtlea  Portnighlly  appeared  a  very  Interesting 
article  on  the  R.  K  A  by  Judson  King,  one  of  the  best- 
Informed  men  in  the  United  States  on  the  question  which 
ht  wa4  discusaintf.  U^ai  u,  luraJ  ekcutflcnuon,  I  a«k  lh*l 
the  arucle  be  piiuUxi  m  Um  Appenciu  at  lh»  Rioou. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  R.  E.  A. — A  New  Deal  VENTtTMt  m  Human  Welfakk  Which 
MtrsT  Bx  Assayed,  in  thk  Opinion  or  tot  Author.  Pboic  tiik 
Human  Ancijc  as  Well  as  Fbom  the  Viewpoint  or  the  BALaNO- 
Sheet  Mind 

(By  Judson  King) 

The  appearance  of  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  which  has  since  Pebruary  1937  been 
under  the  direction  of  John  M.  Carmody,  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  take  stock  of  this  typical  New  Deal  venture  In  human 
welfare.  The  R.  E.  A.  Is  Just  that,  and  must  be  assayed  from  that 
angle  as  well  as  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  balance-sheet  mind. 

Like  other  Government  agencies  which  give  an  accotmt  of  them- 
selves, the  report  Is  optimistic  without  bllnldng  the  fact  that 
there  Is  heavy  work  and  hard  fighting  ahead.  It  is  refreshingly 
frank,  especially  the  Administrator's  letter  of  transmittal,  and 
exemplifies  his  announced  policy,  constantly  tirged  upon  his  staff, 
to  ".set  everything  out  in  the  open." 

Most  arresting  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  word  "pioneer- 
ing" or  its  equivalent  occtirs.  The  ntimber  of  new  paths  broken, 
and  new  methods  devised  in  the  fields  of  engineering,  of  construc- 
tion and  management,  of  law,  and  so  on.  by  the  staff  In  devising 
a  system  of  wide-scale  low-cost  electric  service  to  American  fEUTns 
Is  surprising.  Here  we  are  called  upon  to  envision  the  Job.  not 
of  running  a  rural  line  out  of  a  city  or  town  down  a  well-settled 
road  for  5  or  10  miles  but  of  constructing  networks  of  from  100 
to  1,000  miles,  covering  In  several  cases  from  one  to  five  coun- 
ties. It  Is  like  comparing  Boulder  or  Cotilee  with  your  home- 
town station.  One  gets  the  picture  of  a  new  enterprise,  and 
hence  from  an  unexpected  source  comes  proof  of  the  indifference 
of  the  private  utilities  to  rural  electrification  In  the  past. 

Checking  the  cold  figures  of  accomplishment  during  the  past 
year,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  R.  E.  A.  has  finally  struck  Its 
stride  and  Is  beginning  to  Justify  early  expectations.  Before  get- 
ting Into  details  and  appraising  the  real  value  of  R.  B.  A.  aa 
against  its  origin.  Its  successes,  and  failures,  and  what  the  future 
holds,  let  us  lock  at  some  totals  as  of  December  31,  1937. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  R.  E.  A.  projects  In  41  States  are  now 
electrifying  some  50,000  rtu-al  homes  which  previously  were  unable 
to  get  electric  service. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  other  projects  are  now  under  con- 
struction, which  will  by  spring  bring  electricity  to  150,000  more 
families. 

Sixty-five  thousan<l  miles  of  rural  lines  have  been  built  or  are 
nearlns;  completion  to  serve  these  200,000  families,  which  means  a 
happier  life  lor  aroimd  875,000  people.  R.  E.  A.  loans  totaled 
$75,000, COO.' 

Every  dollar  of  the  $95,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  up  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938.  has  been  pressed  Into 
action  or  Is  "earmarked." 

But  the  demand  of  the  farmers  for  R.  E.  A.  projects  Is  so  great 
that  $90,000,000  more  could  have  been  spent  or  allocated  to  sound 
applications  had  the  money  been  available. 

The  admlniitratlve  cost  of  R.  E.  A.  to  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
November  15,  1937,  was  $2,376,033.  which  figures  to  2.5  percent  of 
the  Investment. 

The  cash  income  resulting  from  R.  E.  A.  activities  to  labor  and 
outside  Industry  In  supplying  raw  material  and  manufactured 
appliances  and  products  Is  estimated  to  total  $187,000,000. 

Meantime  Edison  Electric  Institute  reports  indicate  that  the  pri- 
vate utilities  in  1936  and  1937  electrified  twlcs  as  many  farms  as 
they  did  In  the  years  prior  to  the  advent  of  R.  K.  A. 

All  of  which  appears  Impressive.  Most  of  us  like  to  luxuriate  In 
the  Idea  of  farmers  having  electricity,  a  thing  loz^  held  a  fantastic 
notion.  But  la  It  practical?  After  all,  Is  not  this  a  pumped-up 
political  stunt?  Could  not  and  would  not  the  utilities  have  dons 
the  Job.  and  more  efficiently?  Has  the  Government  any  business  in 
this  field?    Is  there  financial  risk  for  the  rest  of  us  as  taxpayers? 

Answers  to  these  very  natural  and  proper  questions  require  per- 
spective— background.  I  shall  waste  no  time  over  the  necessity  of 
farm  electrification  If  agriculture  Is  to  keep  In  balance  with  modem 
civilization;  or  the  fact  that  private  enterprise  has  not  met  ths 
need:  or  ths  right  and  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  supply 
that  need. 

The  key  question  Is,  Why  had  not  the  Job  been  done?  Had  the 
power  companies  attempted  It?  Tbey  had.  In  1923  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  Itself  set  out  to  electrify  rural  America  In 
most  ambitious  fashion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  pubilc  relations 
national  section  on  August  30  of  that  year  we  find  record  of  an 
official  report  by  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  managing  director  of  tha 
N  E.  L.  A.  (later  president,  Natlooal  Brosdcsjtlng  Co,) : 


>  Construction  la  no  rapid  that  these  figures  are  already  cold. 
March  reports  show  171  projects  energised  and  187  others  under  con- 
struction which  are  scneduled  for  completion  by  fall,  This  will 
make  a  total  of  8fi  000  miles  of  line  serving  approximately  200,000 
fitmlllei,  or  over  1,000,000  people.  Loans  sotuaUy  mads  and  in  uss 
BOW  total  $80,800,427.  AppUostlOBs  are  mounting,  and  the  19S»-89 
spproprlatlun  by  Congress  will  (sU  tu  than  ot  mssUuf  ibt 
lismiuids  trum  prumiaiiig  farm  arssA, 


•Tn  connection  with  the  rural-llne-extcnslon  problem,  lib.  Ayles- 
worth outlined  a  Joint  program  that  will  be  carried  on  by  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Light  Association  In  cooperation  with  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Cnlted  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Society  cf  Agricultural  Engineers  Mr  Aylesworth 
stated  that  a  Joint  committee  has  been  formed  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago  In  charge  of  Mr  E  A.  \Vhlte,  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  will  tw  to  study 
the  rural-Une-extenalon  problem  and  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram to  Inform  the  farmer  the  reason  he  Is  no:  rccelvlns  elec- 
tricity." »  * 

National  headquarters  were  opened  In  Chicago  adjoining  the 
offices  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  Joined  the 
movement  with  enthusiasm.  Branrhcs  were  organised  in  22  States. 
There  were  large  committees  of  utility  and  pubilc  officials.  State  and 
National,  farm  leaders,  college  professors.  The  National  Grange  and 
other  farm  organizations  Joined.  The  committee  did  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  educational  work.  Its  literature  was  Impressive  and 
voluminous.  Each  year  Dr  White  reported  to  the  N.  E  L.  A.,  which 
paid  his  salary  and  expenses  We  have  no  record  of  early  financing, 
but  from  1928  to  1933  the  N.  E.  L.  A.  contributed  to  the  committee 
$153,626.' 

Then  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  withdrew  Why?  Its  officers 
will  tell  you  that  the  utilities  Insisted  upon  charges  and  rates  for 
service  which  the  farmers  could  not  afford  to  pay;  that  the  com- 
panies were  manifestly  attempting  to  exploit  the  farmers  as  they 
had  the  city  folks,  and  that  after  years  of  effort  to  get  lower  rates 
to  no  avaU,  the  bureau  quit.  So  did  the  Grange,  and  most  of  the 
Federal  and  farm  agencies  followed  in  1935.  In  the  12  years  only 
611,000  additional  farms,  or  about  50,000  per  year,  had  been  elec- 
trified In  the  entire  Nation.  At  that  i-ate  It  would  have  taken  until 
the  year  2000  to  service  half  the  farms  of  the  United  States,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  half.* 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  then  turned  to  the 
Federal  Government.  At  Its  sixteenth  national  convention  in  De- 
cember 1934,  it  adopted  a  resolution  which  read,  in  part: 

"We  recommend  that  electrification  of  agriculture  should  be 
extended  into  every  possible  section  of  the  country  •  •  •  that 
ways  and  means  be  provided  through  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  financing  at  low  Interest  rates  cooperative  electric  light 
and  power  associations,  farmers'  mutual  telephone  companies,  and 
similar  cooperative  organizations." 

We  cannot  burden  this  article  with  notes  of  similar  activities 
of  other  national,  State,  and  local  farm  organizations,  so  let  this 
resolution  be  symbolic  of  two  things:  That  millions  of  farmers  de- 
sired electric  service  which  they  could  not  get;  and  that  they 
looked  to  Uncle  Sam  for  help. 

We  need  not  condemn  the  utilities  If  they  could  not  make  de- 
sired profits.  They  were  and  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
other  public  utilities  or  Industry  at  large,  big  and  little.  Social 
responsibility  has  not  been  a  tenet  of  either  American  business  or 
the  American  masses.  Censure  arises,  however,  from  opposition 
to  the  Government's  undertaking  what  they  refused  to  do.  The 
parcel  post.  State  and  Federal  farm  loan  agencies,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  R.  F.  C.  and  other  agencies  are  all  on  a  par 
with  R.  E.  A.  In  this  respect — the  Government  did  not  move  until 
private  Initiative  had  failed  to  meet  the  public  need. 

Thus  It  happened  that  President  Roosevelt,  by  Executive  order 
of  May  11.  1935,  created  R.  E.  A.,  set  aside  $100,000,000  for  building 
farm  lines,  and  appointed  Morris  L.  Cooke.  Administrator.  In  that 
appointment  the  utilities  had  no  reasonable  cause  for  complaint  or 
alarm.  Mr.  Cooke  was  no  poliUclan  or  radical  theorist,  but  head 
of  an  engineering  firm  and  a  leading  advocate  of  the  Taylor  system 
of  scientific  management.  To  be  ttire.  he  was  a  believer  In  regu- 
lated private  ownership,  bad  been  a  severe  critic  of  untoward 
utility  practices  which  he  hoped  to  correct,  such  as  unrsasonabls 
rates,  complicated  schedules,  lack  of  cost  accounting,  and  Inflated 
securities;  but  he  was  not  for  pubilc  ownership  and  had  taken  no 
open  part  in  behalf  of  the  Boulder  Dam  and  Muscle  Shoals  bills. 
It  was  his  sincere  belief  that,  sines  the  utilities  were  well  organ- 
ised, had  a  trained  personnel,  were  acquainted  w.th  their  re^>sctlv« 
territories,  and  ready  to  go,  the  announced  objective  of  taking 
"electricity  to  as  naany  farmers  as  possible  In  the  shortest  potslbls 
time"  could  be  attained  much  more  readily  by  loaning  the  money 
to  private  companies  than  by  waiting  until  farm  cooperatives  oould 
be  organised  or  until  municipalities,  power  districts,  or  States 
could  get  into  action.  Municipalities  or  farm  cooperatives  which 
acted  promptly  would,  of  course,  be  given  preference  and  welccmed; 
but  on  the  grounds  that  the  private  compaiUes  supplied  around  90 
percent  of  the  national  power  service,  he  and  a  majority  of  his 
staff  planned  to  loan  around  90  percent  of  the  $100,000,000  to  them, 
provided  they  would  agree  to  certain  reasonable  conditions,  such  as 
area  service  without  "cream  skimming,"  simple  schedules,  elimina- 
tion of  high  demand  charges,  economical  construction,  and  sals 
of  current  to  cooperatives  when  asked. 

At  first  tbe  Indtutry  hailed  R.  B  A.,  accepted  Mr.  Cooke's  tnvl- 
Ution  to  cooperate,  appointed  a  special  committee  of  utility 
executives,  made  surveys,  and  reported  on  July  24.  2  months  aftsr 
the  start,  that  "In  coopcrstlon  with  the  R,  B.  A.  we  believe  ths 

•See  Pedersl  Trade  Oommlsslon  Rejwrt  of  Utility  Corporstlons, 
exhibit  8184.  p,  234,  being  exosrpu  from  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  oommlttse. 
•TTMls  OommlMlon  Report  No  81,  sxhlblt  No  5884,  p   178 
•See  B.  B.  I.  auttuiiioal  Bulletin  No  4.  1097,  laUc  XVIl.  p.  It, 
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»til»    Mft«lx»    (It*   work   ««lU*'   «t«|'M»|lMHilitll   rtit   MMiaM^liHIiMI   <»   •lUII 
Umiihi   Mi)«t    fM'tlKlMi         HmI    Ui#    hf*!*   «yt  of   IliM    AtlMUnl*tr«t>H 
il«ii«itMl    iimiMi«  uiitvr*,  •  imiiift  Uriy  Urtt"  «)><*  irtltuMiii  My   in 

\tM»     (Ml     ••!    IIIMMHMU       «|I     |»tlMM«M    UMlktMi     (ihriMMt  \h0     A»Mllt«llt 

Hi  iiiii  r»fm*t<i  )•  Mill  •)•»«  i«|  t<ii«*«  Util  of  ntiAiM  tiiM  Ht*  wiriuM  mMi 
iiMHli^Mi  ttf  <i|i|>li«Mi«i  I'll  ih«i  ttiM«k»  m\iU\  lt«)l  M*«'«  iMti  Um 
llxinriltl  illlf»r*lM>M  Htttlil  Imi  tr«iii>4  ihU  »m*I  InrtiflM*!!  UtM  t*«i>)Ui> 
HtrMititt  •  |i*»M  r«>lriM«  vh«t      ttm  i«»«*ly  )triiiiHt«#«l  M    h    A    *un 

)>»•  lw*ll  lit  l>«>IWlt«Mt  hH«i||  Wlil  ih»  KMlUkiry*  I»N<I«>I«  i|I>>|  Iim 
■■•MKit*  ih  KVKtv  ««y  til  )««<t|Mii4t'  ntiil  lii>)it>«<  wiMi>ii|i  |ltP  lit** 
of  f<iiM«*<r  (ttM«  tHMi|N>riiMva  mttiM  la  Hi««  ruMlMI*  Viti|)  iti<|i<> 
1tt«<  iiUiiti  (Miwwr  ■ii»<'WtivM  ilill)r  >it«lll«>il  (lie  A  iiuitiilt*    >ui>l  ihi>M 

Mll't    Hm 

Moai  Mirly  iti  IMA.  the  Hi>rrt«t«|fliMrti  hill,  nalvNliitH  N  K  A 
fix  10  ypnit.  *M  iiilrvuluiwl  I  l«  woll  hiumit  llmi  Hi'»>K^i>r 
Ni<»iM  »M  ^wrwiiifttly  ««iilit«t  |iMniii«  ft  R  A  iMUhov  l<>  |i(iviita 
rMtii|»«iOf«  Umt  h«  Ihouillti  (itt  )ti«ra  •liiiulil  li<4V<i  Uii<  rl||hi  In 
«i«il«itlM>  Mfrttia  wh»r«>v«r  llifir  I'hi  M>,  aikI  M\»i  it  wuulil  (mIii>  IMM)  • 
(KM)  (MM)  •  rf>«r  In  tlo  mi  atlvtitml*    oh 

AilmiiiUirMtor  (Jmih*  •iiiivmiy  t>«li»Vfx|,  with  ih*  mnjdriiy  itf 
M«  •IMIT  Utiti  Iharv  thnulit  Iw  iin  (|ii|il|i>Nl|nii  <>r  i  iiiiiitrtii  lull  Uut 
ihwr*  ■iKKilil  iM  tin  •iWrMtiiii  Iff  muhicltmlly  hwiiihI  Hum  or  ru 
ntirrfttuva  tiulU  tii  %tr»M  ulrwtuly  i»ryiKl  by  pri»«l»  onnumm^a  Uim 
n  K  A  thoultl  (to  tin  linHttoltii  I  work,  »n«l  lh«(  I40,(Km)  (Xmi  or 
|M)lMK)()Ou  ■luiualtv  wuttid  Im  atir  iflvitl      MAmtiHN  aticl  olhrr  rott- 

Ef«<Mtit*it  »cr*»«l  with  ilila,  atiit  Ni  •km  ylwIdMl  tn  iHrd«r  to  khi  »oiii« 
111  (waMHl  MHil  It    R    A    [iliMVit  till  •  |Hirm«lti>tU    twata 

('<»uai(t*rttvf  Ihr  hfwtlla  ■till*  n  ptitilln  r>|)liilon.  n  WIM  Uuhialrv 
wiiutit  h«v»  ami>r«rMl  Mr  l^Mtli*  i«  «  hii«««n>a»til  (rtaiid  luatcntl 
kfur  ha*lii«  (SalnyMl  hia  pni|tr«iii  for  4  niottiha  thr<iu«U  aptmr- 
•iiily  lit«Ut<-iN>a  pratviMiona  wtaila  ihty  wtirk»d  ouf.  lltair  own  pro- 
irain  tlioy  iKitaii  t)itlli1iu|  and  niartixt  warfftrs  by  ronatnirting 
•pit*  IlivM,  aiKviMllim  tiUm  pr>M«iknda.  utd  iMlni  ovrfy  opi'ii 
kJtd  uiMlffft'ovtr  tMltr  ilMV  e<»ild  d«vlw  U>  blnrk  riuI  wrtn  k 
n  I  A  Ur  Cwili*  WM  M-  to  Umn  nnly  It.BTOTftO  ot  H  B  A 
motiwv  to  prtvaW  uttililMi  and  •ll7e.4A0  of  that  wm  tAktti  by 
■UbaUilariM  at  AMO0lftt«d  Om  A    Baoirtn  Cu 

Tlila  manUMtly  la  a  eoiiervt*  Mampla  nf  what  mo«t  of  th« 
uUJitiM  BtMUi  wh*n  tnay  ptropcMi  "cooparmtlon"-- «  fai-and-ffinae 
pATMl*  a(  asUvma  inUirvai  juat  iinw.  whan  th»T  ar«  pmpoaluK  to 
piml  and  roop«rmt«  and  aaak  p«aoi  In  othar  At  Ida.  Thrra  arr  n  raw 
•loapliooa,  but  nut  mMXXf 

Meant  ima  farman  ov«r  th*  Nat  on  w«ra  nrwanlalni  alactrlo  roon- 
ar»iiVM,  and  applumtloiui  (or  lo«;ka  wan*  flooding  R.  I  At  Waan- 
Uifiim  oOra  Tha  HIA  la^iil  and  bK-hiilcal  itafTa  iraariHl  to 
tha  major  objactlvn  of  daallitK  with  powar  corporaltona  hud  thua 
lo  raMljuat  thMnaalta*  to  tha  qu  t«  dUIarnnt  taaJi  of  makinii  loan* 
lo  farm  orvftntwllofw.  A  in«}(M  uy  at  tha  aUfT,  Irainad  in  th« 
prlvB to- utility  trmdittort  of  irttii  |  aa  much  profit  a«  poaaihif  out 
(>f  roamiBiara  par  dollar  lnvaat#  1,  found  it  dimoult  to  tMnk  in 
iMina  ofjftvtnf  a«  much  aa  poaal  >la  and  yet  protaotini  tha  inyc«at- 
BMint  Tha  raault  waa  that  than  waa  atlU  u>o  tnurh  r^tlanr^  un 
tha  good  faith  of  Iha  utlllttaa  in  contrauttni  for  whnlaoala  rurmnt 
prompUy  and  at  raaaonabta  nit««  and  lu  rvap«et  to  othar  ralailona. 
with  tlM  aat  raault  that  tha  «t  rk  dragfad  Whan  D»<«tnb<»r  ill 
1B30  cam*  whlla  aecorilinf  to  t  ta  llrat  annual  raport  Mln(X^(X)Q 
had  baan  allocatad  tn  118  prt))a<  u  and  100  local  <Kuura<-|a  toiiU- 
tiW  •M.OCiOOOO  had  baan  aiaoutad  laaa  Uian  lA OOO.CXX)  aiiuaily  (Mid 
out  waa  butldinc  farm  linaa  Rt|  hty>ftva  of  tha  flmt  o<>a  hundn^U 
BiitUoiia  had  baan  turnad  bark 

It  muat  ba  r«mambM<*d  that  thia  flrat  hundrad  million  doUara 
•am*  from  tha  work-rvilaf  appi oprutinn  It  happily  e^inbinod 
farm  alacUtfVoatloo  with  ftvin*  aiiploymmt  to  thn\ia«nda  of  wtuti«> 
collar  and  ovtrall  workara.  ptua  nillliona  nf  naw  buainaaa  for  many 
raw-raaturial  Induairlaa  ami  ala<-incal-appllaitoa  and  a<iuipm«<nt 
Bwnufacturara  Tha  dat)r«aa4«)n  waa  not  uy«r  and  doubtlitaa  tht* 
na»d  for  ipaady  aetton  waa  an  adilad  raaaon  for  Mr  Ccwkf'a  df*airi« 
lo  hava  privata  eompanlaa  tAka  a*«r  tha  ma)or  (>art  of  tiia  R  K  A 
)ob  Hanna  in  abuamc,  If.  Indaatl.  nol  brtrajrlng  hia  itxxl  will  by 
aaadlaaa  dalay,  utility  laadara  atr  lek  a  blow  at  raoovary  a«  wkII  aa 
it  farm  alactritUsatlun.  Thair  pol  ey  haa  appafffnily  b«>«n  dalay  and 
itill  mora  dalay.  aiaoiiy  aa  in  t  m  eaaa  or  tha  T  V  A  and  th<? 
f   W    A.,  tha  lattar  through  ia)t  ineiiona  and  aitandinl  lilluMtlnn 

Thia  waa  tha  aituaiton  whan  Jc  in  M  Oarmodv  baeama  Aidmlnia' 
traUir  on  fwbruarv  IS,  1U7  Aa  t  iia  writar  alard  it  up  at  thu  tinio, 
tha  R  B  A  fa(«d  a  hoatlla  prlvi  t«  tndtwtry,  an  uncartiun  prwaa; 
many  antagoniatle  Mau  lf>fftalatui  aa,  govarnora.  and  publlo-iitilltifa 
oommiaalona,  a  dtvtdad  Oongrmai.  farmar  damanda  for  thr«4»  timaa 
Iha  monay  Oongraaa  had  approprtiktad:  thf  naoaaalty  for  naw  mi^th- 
oda  U)  bandla  tha  appalling  taali:  ehuwlara  without  and  within; 
and,  ftnally.  Ilka  awry  othar  CKivammrnt  agancy  nr  oommiaalon 
tfaaling  with  alaetnetty,  a  aplit  taff.  part  of  which  waa  aagar  to 
ataka  R.  I.  A.  a  auooaaa  by  applring  naw  taohntquaa  to  tha  naw 
oondltlona.  tha  othar  part  tradlUtn  bound,  haaltast.  or  lndl(Tf>n>nt. 

AdminiMratur  Cooka  had  raatgikad  aftar  riaking  hia  haalth  from 
overwork  on  thia  and  nthar  dutin  laid  upon  hitn.  inoludttitf  man- 
ifamaal  of  U\9  World  ruwar  Oonfaranoa  Mr  Oarmody  had  baan 
Daputy  Atfminiatfator  for  t  moriha.  Ma  had  baan  much  In  tha 
Aald  and  laarnad  at  first  hand  th  i  farmara'  alactrical  problama  and 
tba  trtcka  amployad  to  dafaai  ttiatr  afforU  to  orflanlaa  ■troaaaful 
•QOMratlvaa  In  that  tuna  ba  hid  r«ai;h*d  aaaBa  oooaltiaioiva  aa  to 
polietaa  and  Um  lutttira  of  a  rmtral  olBcw  aat-up  narn<aary  to 
A.  a  A.  OMTi  o«M  Ite  vUi  (H  OMfrvii  aad  Um  paopla 


KNDIX  TO  TIIK  CONtlKKStSlONAL  UK("()IU) 


ha<  ii  I'r  tiuii  Im>  iioMiiy  >)n  yto*'*  m  iitMiUral  iiiaiiairarlaj  aiiiMilancMi 

Ih     l»l«li      iMilllitIt  ID*    aU'  ll     i)'<    'I'ltl      clvi'l      lUnl     UHlllOA         ||n     liail     ll«>«ll 

,>.  I  M«<"tni>ii    (m    tl>'||||l^    iit'hiit    •I'MiM    iii>    tiMi«    >'!'    khiiwinu    tha 

|«>M«HI|I     **|t|f 

My  rttviMtlltn  lit  itM>  iKir  rf>|i<iil  tti>«l  iixnllutM  i|i«  naw  Adiiilli* 
Ulialtt  ■   iiiwa*   al'iliOtifUia   himI    |ittl<l|i>    loMifatwt     wn    iiihy    tUaiuyir 

Wlllll      iHit     I.I'M      ||.>|i,    M>'<     <«|4|l'     .Hill      mIi'II      lllXV      lltl>      Illtl'IV      III     III!  Wlltlll 

hr     I.M.Ii     iIiI'UkI       >>«'>     <lllli||a     WaiV      <  IllaitUMillHl      <>l«      ><        K       A 

•  iKlity  mI|i>|i  oii<ii>i  M')iMi>tli<  i|i>ri>>u  itMil  inl«MMili>IMUMi|||iM  mm  Ilia 
|iiiil   iif  liiMiiiMn   I  niiitioMi    mill  ihi>  |iulilii    '.a  III  Mliy  It  wna  iiiKlUH 

■•I    ImiD    In  u**'    '  •'<i|><  Mil  iM  • ttlHllv    •xlvlIlM    rilMlia 

('KMH"«ly  •iitiili  »)  M<i  i>iiiili'i«iiuiilui||  )<v  liiiiiMlMg  fvatylltlHtf 
ihiii  i|i«  ii|H>ii  |li>  Imu'ii,  •iiiiiiiiu  Hill  llitlii  intli  III!  ii)iaii  i'|i|i<tal  ■ 
n<iu  mill   iMiili<))|i"iiiiii   vitiniiii^o     ti   innilt>  mm  illiri'iani'a   wlifUinr 

II     WilM    U    M'llllY    •••■iM'IVi      It    ItntPlhi'l      It    fllttlc    I  iiftUMlaalMM,    h    in   li|l 

Ihiiml  H  I  uiiicM  ti.|  .'<  >  til  I  I  "I  ii(T|i'n  aMi|ilMV"»  I'nkn  i  iu>  lt|< 
■  luHiK      jliK  Ml*""' lni«i  •  t,.  I  K^piM  liiiiMii    nf    I'Miilii    IMIlllIra    i.n    Im|. 

lUllxl  U'H"!  nl'iiliiln  Itlili"!  I  |i»'MtM«lMU  UlrnUMlV  I'"  lip  lill|ii||lW»(l 
liy  RntiiK  tnii  l.Miiiioii  «linin  Mi^'  pilSMUi  i|liiill»>M  ItHit  r«rtlni>i|  lu 
«('ni>  ,iiii1  ii.  Mii'inr  {ii.i|r.  I  «;Miiii(i  Ititil  liix'M  <illiiM«il  tn  A  li'llor 
In    (   liautiUWi     Wililii  I      f>iMui.il;     dill'     dU'     iliiUilnIl     to    »hlriU     ttlllt 
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I  lilt  V      1*hP    U'llri'     l« 
lit      I    atippiiap    iin    nil 

t  nliunlnalnll      I'ttlt      (111      I.U 


Ni  w     >  iiK'tiiil     f.Miiirra     I'a     nl'»i 
(IM     itjipi  lilllH     t>  '     t  |,ii     uliliM  tl     Ifp 

ui     sOiiit     It    poiit  H  al     niitta 

A 

imiin  111  ilrlwv  hivn  ln'nii  Hir  illliUnlV  lit'  I  U'B  tlf  tlir  lltlll- 
Ilea  tO'tl      tiipi'  I'      mnii"       IJ      M'lt      <Ui      I'^i  lui.l'.l'      poa«p««|n|l      (if 

Wa»hMiKt,M,     liUKnuK  111.  V         I'liltc     «tli     I'M.illlpli'        AmvUul     10     piTlTlU 

u(  It    1':    A    iiin(i. A   iiii>    Hull    *iinir;^  ill-  runrni    frunt  privnl* 

l.'iiltlpillill'«  I'lirtliiMv  II  Innh  rii'iu  i  III  II  mnliUi',  111  nPitnl.illli  A 
<MliUml  l.'tlliiy  lnviyiM*  piini'iitiHl  i.iiiliiHtM  i.f  liilniiiMirihlfi 
|r<iit(ih  iMiil  rnmpi.nMv  ^lilili  "S'li  'iif  I'l - 1  liidrl plUn  Inwyprn  nil  t.)ia 
It  »C  A  li'Miii  •iiift  r.iiiMil  iiuAAini)'  In  utty  nnlliiim  nf  I'o-np  fivrm 
cllnntnrn  t'lip  It  p;  A  iitti  I'liyunt'i  unci  thr  I'lr  ilfil  dlrort.nra  had 
nrnt  (i)  niiiiMM  uMilli  •."  iii.ki'iiiiki  inul  ihrn  ivkUft'  ti  n  hoUl-up  rata 
or  (|i'l  no  riirfiil       M'  hllin    if  llHH'   WiTP  li*! 

CivriniMlv  rHprrnnnl  'ujiiiriiio  Mmt  H  titkri  'lif  titllUlpa  ati  Innif 
to  dPoliUi  «n  4Uiinli>  ii  imiiiri  uii'l  qiih'kly  fndnl  avich  nnn^i-naa. 
J|i>  nrtlirrtl  hl«  ii'Ui»i  •I'ifT  In  ii!r|)ur('  it  lirK'f,  olriir,  b\it  ttilrqviata 
•Iwnihml  ainiruct  Inim  f'lr  uti,iiic»  tn  xiun  itnd  unnounrrd  that 
hrnfffnrth  th"  H  E  A  wcuiUl  bmld  Ita  own  ffPiirraflnK  jilanla 
wtu'n  luvv  cntnpanv  w  i«  '.r^,  ainw  iT  1 1 «")  hU'ti  m  prlc«  T1ip  rravilt 
wiMi  tnnKli'Hl  Whrn  vi'ii'v  rxiM'siiufn  Niiw  thia  wna  no  liluff 
thry  rualipil  'n  hikh  up  nid  whnli'mili'  rnU-n  hiivf  dropped  from 
35  pptrfnl  '.'-,  40  p«>rr««!i'  Hint  ii  wtirrii  tlif  old  conlracla  wi-ra 
linard  til  .ir'Himl  J  :iii';.  in-r  k;;n\>  .i' l -Imum'  Mh-  ih'W  onrn  iirr  iivrr- 
itKln^  ur'UUul  I  J  rrn!.-i  i»  lirc-und  dfnth  dlfTcrenct"  to  iniiuy 
priJfCta 

It  iiikrn  tunc  'o  ('runi',:/!'  n  Iiu'-r  frnrturnfv  utar?  and  rriK'h  tha 
point  if  f'ffli'iciii  \  f  r  uirV  t-nttTpi  hi',  jMivnif  oi  public  In  tha 
(•u»f  of  n  K  A  til.'  inmitiitv  WH1  fiirihcr  ituKfnvatrd  by  th»<  fact, 
thiti  n  •litfT  pri'p'i'in'-  ii„i«'lf  t,,  inui  inniifv  !n  nrlvaiw  corporal  lona 
wi%»  ■uddtMily  «iwitiii.ii  to  tiir  fur  lUfTiTi  111  tniK  of  helping  a«'t  vip 
anfl  Iniui  inoncv  '"  liundr*><M  ni  furin  (<>np<riit  ivpa  Mon  lutd  to 
nc<pilri'  a  n^w  prrapiv  ivr  mul  Ifitrn  tirw  tnrhr.ifpirM  Mlatukna  wcra 
niitdr  ■Atiiih  lutd  ''I  1)1'  I  irrrr-ird  iiiul  mmitha  p*a»i*ft  while  fartttfm 
who  hit<l  '  «i|{n>'d  up'  nwnrr  iMiaunr  ihiTc  wna  no  Uvht  in  ihrir 
Ijoinrn 

'IVriiiy  iii,'i;tl',"«  if  pMii'iiiit  i'«|ifripiirc  then,  had  cleaned  tlia 
air  'fhp  U  K  A  <\\\'\  'III"  firm  rn-npn  had  met  not  Kliid  ciKipi-r- 
fttiott  hut  po*i'rful  n  nl-iiikiirr  hniii  ttpfiufi  iind  ttftrr  proJo<'ta  wara 
fmli«i)HnliiHl      Mav«i  ihc   Adii.lii!»tnttiir  In   thia  rejktrt 

Tlic   )(it)   U  only   I)i-i-i;m      Cnnatrui'tinn    In   only   otia   phiui«i      nia 

•  miMti-  rpqulrpa  thul  lnu:i«  l»r  «"ir ■  llfpiidut  iiikj  'Hin  C!nntfrra«  htui 
plivii-d  thin  I'-Bpntttlhill'v  I  in  Dip  AdinitUitralor  Up  nuiat  nwitira 
hliiiarlf  by  rvnv  riitniinahlc  tncana  t)pforp  a  loan  ta  madr  tUtvt 
ihp  projict  u  ■nnnd  mul  will  Im  pnulrnily  niftni»gpd  Mr  imiat 
follow  throuKh  tn  im«*mip  ri'pttvntmt  To  thia  riul  wn  nllll/*  tha 
arrvicca  of  a  ntnivU  itaf?  nf  inmiwti'nl  ni»ld  •nrtittrrra  and  audliura 
ami  aKricnItviral  Pii«inp«»r«  atwl  ln>in«»  nronomiala  Pijxirt  in  thit  ua* 
of  pliHtrli'lty  tn  tinn\%\  bonowiia  with  iTVAimannpnl  problrma 

Tlti^i'  prn)iTtii  nrp  niw  Mi«t  nf  lltpin  nprrt  rnvinding  ont  Jn- 
pomr  la  Juat  bcmiinlntt  to  \^  upprpfinhlp  K«u'h  month  ahowa  w^n\» 
lmprovpM>r.nt  hu'  pluin  mmmon  «rni«p  tPlla  \ia  it  la  aitromply  im- 
poriiinl  fnr  thp  f Invirninrnt  'hat  lh*i  iwpnry  ii  haa  aat  up  to  foati»r 
rural  placinlVation  bp  nirri  cntiainntly  with  rvapoct  to  the  kind 
(if  in»iii;*;pinrnt  prn)i<rti»  ^rt  frnin  diw  lo  day 

Th«»  rwiH.rt  rrvnvU  ihut  durlnu  thp  laat  \r>  montha  thprp  haa 
l>ari\  a  prtn(rT»awiv.»  rp«>tv{niu.-alion  lutd  coordination  of  tha  whola 
R  R  A  adnilnlmriition  a  w^npral  «ha.kp-tip  of  actlvltlaa  and  jM'f" 
aonnrl  Npw  diviumn*  wrrn  rrratpd  othpra  dropped  or  m«r|f«Xl. 
Tha  ordar  wi>ni  forth     "Hpped  up'     Prodtiction' " 

Thr  formrr  chipf  piiBU»prr  rpal^nrd  mid  lb*  \»Ml  of  coordlnutor 
of  riiKlnwrlnR  wa*  crPitt.Hl  A  n^w  iv»ipm  waa  Inatallod  'Vi\f> 
activuipn  of  ihi»  anitinwpra  In  WMhlnifion  now  click  wUh  projfot 
piiKinrrr*    all    nvrr     thp    cnunlfv         ■Kiih'ini'ri  iiu;     lima    la    halvt^l 

•  •  •  raOucwl  from  ^4  Vu  1.1  wwka  auya  the  rafKirt  Again. 
•Th*  nvovmn  brii  •  •  •  with  a  lUflTorpucp  arrvata  attrntmn. 
induailng  a  nnw  maUio<i  nf  ltn«  couatrviclion  Mora  plonarrinn. 
Hanry  furd  •  faiuoua  \wU  in  rpvrr»«  Too  much  to  daacrlba  lipra, 
Raanit  "S  tuiiaa  [jar  day  or  b«ttrr  par  craw  iiiatPiMt  of  I  mlla" 
Again.  "Tlia  on-a-wtn  ooinca  off  '  and  other  balilaahlp  gadifat* 
U»ng  uaad  by  Uia  privaia  uuuipauiaa.    Ujm  aluchad  uu  a  pul«  top 
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tlivaiiiii  of  I  pwi'Niintia  »(|iiiiiy|aiiin  "     AtuMhar  liaw  una    wlibli 


pin*    holn  »pni  •  nnw  400  imlfail  of  BOO  fwl  lii  linulli      Mumv  »mw 

llimiMm     III     inhalluillMII        |lt*ault       IHhi     IIMiIh     pM      |niU>     tllli|l     lllllll 

II  MH\  Ml  »i  niiti  III  «nno    nnnihar  tira«HVKr  for  ilia  in  npn 

kattlii'lilli  (  ilivialnn  la  ntd  up'  Why*  htilttfr  k  liuwly  Infinad 
I'll  nil  iiiii  (Ml  III)  iiiiMiiniihl  Ml  iiiMiiay  ii  mtiai  inunply  with  niniiy 
|iiilii(ii  IMMM  plntihii  II  la  tt  »MtMiil  prnpoalllMli  II  alipa  niP  iuiiiIp, 
llntiliU'  aliil  ili'Iny  fnllMt*  'Ihu  it|y|a|iin  i>liPi*ki  In  aaa  llial  all  fi* 
i|UiriiMi<iii«  itia  iiiinili«il  liPfMia  a  tinlliir  la  |tlaii||iiti  ur  ittinnirtu tinn 
liHHtin  haatill,  ilia  piii}ai'l  ||ala  iilt  tii  a  riyiiiH  Klarl  "  Tiiita  la 
iMM't'itiil  Hitil  i>kpp|iatia  nil*  liPlhn  tilil 

IIH'iyiali 
lilt   Hi|  Mil   aiylut     N  rMr*rf>Hihliig  I'hklina"     "OU9i  nf  Iha  lUilka  la 

III  atlU  Hull  prM|ai<ta  aai<«ica  anU'Vaiil  managahtalili  anil  liaya  raaily 
nitiai  III  Iha  itPai  MprrHiiitk  praitilnaa  kimwit "  Uui  nf  my  pDrainml 
khiiwii'dita  nf  thn  fMahiiiii  In  whli^h  ttiany  muhii'ipkl  pow«>i  plaiili 
and  i<i)ii|>ark«|ypa  of  varimia  kinda  hNva  haan  diti'hMl  my  bih'm  I" 
that  Ilia  «miiiith  iiRlcial  lahgUM|ia  maana  thai  rara  la  haihg  iakaii 
to  pttycnt  *Mp«>rinli<ndaitla,  atigiiiaara,  and  lawyara  baliig  plaiilaU ' 
111  I'M  iipa  III  vyrai'k  Ihatn  ihrnvigli  had  manHgi>tiiant 

Niiai'p  will  niti  p"iinii  inptiiion  of  raauila  from  tha  tipw  viior 
Willi  witii'h  Iha  laifMl  nnatti-a,  utillMatinn,  and  infnrmMtlnn  and 
ipaKHMh  iliyiainna  arx  ni'i'omplialiing  thair  work  Moma  idaa  of  iia 
yoluiiii'  htiwavar  may  ba  galiird  from  tha  fact  that  laglalation  In 
411  ninua  hn»  to  lia  attidlad  ami  walrhad  IIHIOOO  aaaamania  Imvn 
bP*ii  rhfi  k««d  u  IK)0  icitara  a  wi«ak  handlad,  and  ncourata  iniorrna- 
lion  pripar«i(l  hikI  furnlahad  in  U\p  piuja<ila  lo  thackinala  ihv  ln« 
irpn*iiitt  fliiod  of  fnlaa  propngamla 

Tn  iPpPBt  I  likp  Iha  candor,  ttia  vigor,  ami,  withal  tha  nna 
humility  ahowM  in  thia  ri^port  It  doaa  not  blink  tha  dlfncultiaa 
nf  thP  hui'p  t«ak  nhpnd  It  la  npplying  modarn  buainnaa  mpthiKla, 
aa  hundriMia  of  rommprrlal  loncprna  danllng  with  tha  H  K  A 
and  iia  I'o-opa  nra  dlacovarlng  Falr-mlndaU  vitlllty  pkpcvitlvpa 
mil  dcprnd  upon  nronipt  dadalona  and  action  In  rrnppcl  to  con- 
tntrt«  for  wholpaala  ctirrant  or  paymant  of  bllla,  Qthara  know 
liUbirrftiKP  la  futila  Thp  faith  of  Iha  Amprlcnn  farmara  in  tha 
H  K  A  I*  itiabliahpd  Projacta  itm  complptpd,  and  an  nvrrnRP 
of  1  000  (Kiiavinu'ia  a  wrpk  arr  turninn  on  llghta  for  thr  f\rat  tlniP 
AUti  ihP  fnrmrra  iirc  dlaoovrrlng  that  R  R  A  la  no  Santa  CUiia, 
thnt  thrap  rtrbtn  mtiat  bp  paid  and  thay  muat  gpl  buay  niul  do 
thpir  pitrt  Educallon  nccoinpanlpa  aarvice,  na  wall  aa  wplcunicd 
iiiKl  lu'cdcd  auprrviaion  In  abort,  It  appuara  that  R.  K  A  la 
bpiiiK  nmnaRrd  na  pfTldpntly  na  a  wrll-run  prlvnip  corporation 
U  u  diacardinn  morlbvind  privata  mathoda  and  Inlllallnn  n»w 
tPchniqucK  whiih   thp  utllitlpa  thamnclvea  nra  bpRlnnlnn  to  copy. 

Ihrn-  rcmaina  Ihp  cjnpatlon.  Will  R.  R  A  conimup  on  a  aound 
bttNja'  EniPal  II  Abratna,  in  thp  Fortnightly  for  Jantiary  0  laal, 
raiapn  tha  qucaUon,  "LondlnK  into  Bpandlng";  la  It  not  inaviubla 
thill  (hP  fartnpra  will  fall  with  thflr  co-opa;  tlmi  an  indvilgpnt 
Connrpua  will  forgivp  them  their  dcbia.  auma  raclamatlon  hlatorv 
ba  rrppiitpd,  and  the  Amarlcan  taxpayora  ba  forcpd  to  foot  tha  blU> 

If  ihr  act  coniamplaiad  the  Ploctrlflcatlon  of  all  farma  in  tha 
Nation,  ihcra  would  ba  a  aoundar  baala  for  tha  fear  raiaad;  but 
It  doi<a  not  It  la  undanlnbla  that  fur  tha  paat  20  yvara  tliara 
havr  bpph  mllMona  of  farmara  living  in  compact  araa*  whom 
thp  prlvntp  vnilitica  might  hava  aartpd  at,  aay.  a  fl-pprcrnt  profit 
on  nn  honaat  Invaatmant  But  thay  wara  not  Intaraatad  in  6 
pprcpnt  Thaaa  ara  the  farmara  who  will  ba  aarvad  under  the 
prpaent  act  Thay  ran  afTord  tn  pay  and  will  pay  In  fact,  a  few 
of  thP  co-opa  are  evpn  now  ahowlng  aurpluaea  T\\t  buainaaa  !• 
there,  imploring  attention,  Tha  1017  rtport  ahowa  100,000,000 
worth  of  appllcatlona  in  ekoaaa  of  monay  appronriatad 

I'hara  ara  othar  large  araaa  mora  aparaaly  aattlad  and  with  lower 
incomaa  which  naoaaaltata  aubaidy  in  aume  form  If  thaaa  farman 
ar«  to  raoalve  tha  banaftta  of  elaotrlolty.  It  la  for  Oongraaa  to  de- 
ride when  tha  time  oomaa  whether  the  national  welfare  damanda 
that  thaaa  farmara  bt  balpad.  Ivan  Ontario  found  It  good  pub* 
lio  policy,  and  for  the  paat  10  yean  the  Provincial  traaaury  haa 
barn  advancing  half  the  coat  of  farm  Unea  and  equipment-  not 
to  help  tha  Hydro  but  to  help  tha  farmara. 

That  Admmiatrator  Oarmody  la  aiereislng  a  banker'a  care  tn 
making  R,  I  A.  luana  appeara  from  tha  fact  that  a  majority  of 
projacta  now  in  operation  are  already  out  of  the  red  Thia  ahuiUd 
gladden  tha  hcnrta  of  Mr,  Abrama  and  hia  frianda  and  calm  their 
fpara  ainca  It  la  quite  remarkable  that,  although  all  but  one  of 
thf  proje<'t«  have  been  cnerglBad  leaa  thvi  a  year  and  aome  of 
them  only  1  or  J  montha,  ao  large  a  proportion  la  aelf-auatainlng 
from  tha  atari.  Only  one  or  two  of  thuae  which  have  not  turnru 
thp  corner  are  In  trouble. 

In  itarting  R  K  A.  Admlntatrator  Oooke  luid  down  a  banc 
principle  that  mukt.ba  maintained — area  aarvice  Uut  in  terrl- 
torica  now  aorviul  by  nrlvala  cumpunlei  "crtinm  aklmmlng"  la  aiill 
ton  much  the  rule  with  the  mHjorlty  and  conatltutea  our  gront- 
eat  daiiBPr  from  the  aortal  viewpoint.  Por  thnt  rraaon,  Bi  nator 
Mi'NARY'a  bill,  in  my  opinion,  ahould  ba  paiatd.  It  propoaca  to 
npPHl  the  proviiion  In  the  act  which  authorHMta  H  R.  A  loana 
(Illy  to  pcraona  In  rural  araaa  who  are  not  receiving  central- 
•ttition  aervicp  "  Ttiat  would  make  poaalhla  the  rrrntlun  of  co- 
opernilvea  anywhere  and  end  "cream  aklmmlng"  by  bringing 
electric  aervicr  and  lower  ratea  tu  tha  ihuuaanda  of  farmara  who 
iirr  now  Ignored  by  uilUllaa, 


A  Bood  teat  for  thia  conatructlon  came  February  IS,  when  the 
worat  aieet  atorm  In  yaara  hit  northern  Ohio  Three  P  W  A 
piM]i«i'(ii  aufTcrrd  only  negligible  damage,  wharaaa  Rlactrloal  World 
(March  5  laaupi  eatlmalad  more  than  1300,000  to  lelephone  and 
power  ayitema  Himilar  reporta  caina  from  Taxaa,  NorUt  Carolina, 
and  tha  T  V  A  aroa. 


Tlu»  IVo|ili«  Hhiiulfl  Know  W  hii  In  lUm\nmn{U\9  for 
ihi«  l>ir»nil  i»r  Ihr  MfiKiirlmiM  Hut  Mt'l»u«Iy  Mii»- 
iinM'i*'«rnl(Mi  KtMMuitnliiillon  Hill 

KXTKN.SjoN  OK  UKMAUKH 

or 

HON.  ADOl.PH  .1.  SAHATH 

<ii>  ii.i  iNtiia 
IN  TIIK  llDUHf;  or  HKI'ltlOMKNTATtVI'll 

Mr  HANATH  Mr  MjK^nkrr,  M  ur  ai^*  who  la  M»ktinr\«mj« 
for  Ihr  (It'fnm  i»f  thn  mnriinrimia  and  nuirh-nwHM  rimrmnl- 
UNMon  bill.  Oil  April  A  and  Apiil  fl  I  had  thlM  in  kny  ftbout 
(hp  propugMiKlii  Ihitt  hu  brauvht  kbuut  Ihe  dcrrnt  of  Um 
Miriiiiurt\ 

Oh  April  n  I  anld 

While  1  hava  ohaprvad  ihrntighovil  many  yenra  nn  ever-lncreaalng 
prtort  on  the  part  of  pn^faaalohnl  lobby  lata  and  propngandlala,  yet 
t  havp  not  dreamed  that  their  efforla  winild  reach  auoh  Klgnntio 
piiipuilluna  ami  aink  to  aiirh  nbyainal  dP)ithB  aa  Ihry  liavp  regaril- 
ing  thia  bill  The  nbiiaea,  mlainformatloh,  and  faloahmida  em* 
iiloyprt  on  thia  occwaion  havp  not  in  my  day  been  equaled  In 
intPiialty  nnd  acope,  not  I'VPii  on  the  public. utility  control  bill, 
thi)  Huprenka  Covirt  bill,  or  the  wage  nnd  hour  bill 

Ak'uin,  on  April  0.  In  it  fporch  nn  Iht*  fluor  of  the  Houac,  I 
tatd: 

It  la  perfpctlv  npjinrpiit  to  me,  lartiaa  and  ifpnllempn  of  tha 
Houac,  that  wp  hiivr  rpnched  the  time  when  cougieaalonal  action 
nuiat  be  had  to  p\il  an  piid  to  auch  outrair(H]Via  propit4(nnda  and 
lobby  nbuava  ua  have  Ijpcn  prnrtlcpd  during  thp  conaldeintlon  of 
thia  rPori<nnlif.ntlon  bill  Thia  polltlcnlly  lna})tred  pmpaKanda  out- 
Mtt(«<ou*ly  mnllKna  the  I'rcwiurnl  merely  In  order  to  mtarppreaont 
the  reorgnniar-ation  bill. 

To  Mimmftrlze,  Ift  mf  «ay  now  that  from  tha  first  I  fully 
rrcognlr-ed  the  dflffrmlnailon  on  the  part  of  all  the  encmlei 
of  Prealdent  Rooaevelt  to  prevent  any  and  all  leglilatlon  to 
Improve  condltlona  in  the  United  Staten  that  ahould  be  Im- 
proved and  that  the  Prealdent  su  alncorely  dealrei  to  improve. 
Bo  It  ahould  have  cauaed  little  kurprltx)  that  the  reorganlia- 
tlon  bill  wan  nubjerted  to  the  moat  unacrupuloua  and  wicked 
oppoHltlon,  The  bitter  fiRht  upon  it  emanated  almoat  wholly 
from  the  Republican  side,  controlled  aa  it  li  in  Ita  action  bf 
the  avarlcinuH  vented  InterekUi  who  a  year  ago  In  a  accrei 
conference  ut  New  York  ordained  that  Rooaevelt  and  hiialma 
to  curb  them,  and  to  aid  the  maitseB,  muit  be  fought  to  the 
limit,  and  thin  notwlihatanding  the  fact— and  It  la  a  fact 
that  cannot  be  HUccemfuUy  denied — that  during  the  yean 
1036  and  1037  the  majority  of  our  induatrlei,  under  Rooaevelt 
and  a  Democratic  CongrnM,  made  greater  proflLi  than  even 
in  the  banner  year  of  1028, 

MKkl   la   WHAT  kkAl.l.Y    t»   iACK    Of   Till   ranfAOAHCA   TO    MiaHIVf ISBWT 

rttaaiUEKT  kcK>acvM.T 

Why  III  tt  that  the  great  corporation*  of  thti  country  are  up 
In  armii  ngalnkt  the  proMfnt  admlnlitratiun?  I  wlU  tell  you. 
It  la  because  they  are  anked  to  contribute  their  fair  ihare  in 
taxation  for  the  mnintenanoe  of  the  Qovernment.  They  are 
willing  to  have  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corpa  greatly  In- 
creased, but  they  do  not  want  to  help  foot  the  bill.  They  do 
not  want  to  give  their  Just  proportion  toward  aldlnff  the 
citleM  and  StatoA  to  feed  thi;  undernourished  and  unemployed, 
thousands  of  whom  within  the  last  b  months  ihey  deliberately 
have  laid  off  so  thut  they  muy  later  hire  them  back  at  lower 
wafies,  and  also  to  embarra.<!M  tho  President  and  dUcrodit  his 
ndminitttration.  Big  business  Is  in  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
either  to  rule  the  President  and  this  Dt-mucraUc  admlnlklra- 
tlon  or  to  ruin  it.    But  I  predict  they  will  do  neilhiT, 

These  great  industrittl  barons  rcs«nt  to  the  very  marrow  of 
their  bones  even  the  suggestion  that  the  Oovernmonl  khould 
to  the  Nmullo.'it  degree  nttempi  tu  ri^strict  the  iruxtM  und 
monopoUeji  and  combinutionc.  They  do  nut  want  tlic  Gov« 
ernment  to  control  Ihom,  but,  If  you  plea-io.  they  want  to 
control  the  Oovernment,  And  their  aim  is  to  destroy  and 
drive  out  of  power  any  udmlnbtratlon  that  will  not  permit 
them  to  do  M  tiioy  please.   They  have  set  about  to  force  tike 
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repeal  of  the  c*piUJ-«»liw  aid  ondistrlbuted-proflts  taxes. 
and  to  prevent  fair  and  Just  wage  and  hour  leglslaUor.  or.  i 
failmR  that,  to  crush  this  adr linl&tration  and  make  way  for  I 
<ne  that  will  do  tfielr  bidding  | 

That  is  why  they  launched  the  vicious  avalanche  of 
pnpaganda  •gainst  the  proposed  reorganization  legislation. 
The  bill  Itself  Justified  no  such  extreme  misrepresentation. 
Far  stronger  reorganization  Ugislatlon  was  recommended  by 
Presidents  Taft.  Wilson,  and  ioover,  and  they  never  batted 
an  eye  In  protest.  It  Is  Prar  kJln  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  ad- 
mmistraUon  whose  scalps  they  are  after;  they  really  do  not 
care  a  tinker's  damn  about  the  reorganization  bill.  They 
simply  used  It  as  a  club  to  hurt  Roosevelt.  They  used  the 
great  and  powerful  Republican  press,  employed  special 
writers  and  publicists,  set  lobnes  to  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  stooped  1 5  stir  up  racial  and  religious 
prejudices  In  order  to  bring  a»ut  the  defeat  of  the  bill 

SIMCt    rr    U    AtX    l*OLmCS,    the    REPT-BLICANS    CONCnVASLT    MAT 

BE    E  CC  USED 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  blatne  the  Republicans  too  much 
for  their  part  in  this  affair.  They  were  not  elected  U)  sup- 
port Roosevelt,  especially  where  politics  are  involved  The 
Republican  aide  of  the  Hoas<  thought  It  was  playing  smart 
politics.  But.  In  my  opinion,  once  more  they  have  blun- 
dered, because  they  will  not  be  able  successfully  to  uiiUz*' 
the  hy»i«Ti;i  they  have  created  on  their  dishonest  and  dis- 
honorable dictator  IsHie. 

But  no  one  will  ever  know  how  much  I  re«r«'tted  hearing 
fellow  DemocraU  voUng  for  he  death  of  thi-  reorgaxuziition 
bill  a  measure  that  I  feel  la  ir  the  interest  of  every  American. 
and  the  passage  of  which  I  lad  set  my  heart  on.  and  most 
especially  and  particiilarly  b<  cause  the  devils  of  Wall  Street 
tried  to  use  it  to  hiu-t  R^xjsevslt. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  want  to  hurt  any  I>rrK)crat,  no  matter 
how  he  votes.  I  feel  sure  tiat  any  Member  of  the  House, 
whether  he  be  Republican  <ir  Denuwrat.  will  concede  that 
whatever  my  failings,  always  I  am  for  Democrats  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  I  hope  tfc  at  fact  wiU  help  them  to  realize 
my  feelings  x»w.  I  concede  every  Member  must  decide  for 
htajKlf  what  is  best  for  him  himself  to  do.  It  is.  in  fact,  his 
eonsclentlous  duty  to  do  so.  For  each  of  us  in  public  life 
must  make  our  own  bed  and  then  lie  in  it.  But  I  am  fearful 
that  some  of  my  coUeaguea.  some  of  those  that  personally  I 
like  the  best,  have  with  Xte  most  sincere  and  honorable 
Intentions  made  a  mistake. 

Republican  and  Wail  Stree ;  propaganda  has  magnified  this 
reorganlBitton  proposal  out  nf  all  true  proportions  so  far  as 
Its  real  Importance  is  conceried.  As  a  matter  of  strict  fact, 
the  bill  is  an  ahnoat  colorless,  milk-and-water,  every-day  type 
piece  of  leclslation.  It  meret  r  aims  to  do  something  that  any 
real  businessman,  or  even  th;  If ty  housewife,  would  have  done 
hong  ago.  It  a*mA  to  bring  about  economy  aiMl  e£Bciency, 
only  that  and  nothing  more. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  ii  x  some  respects  ours  has  become 
a  great,  overgrown,  cumberscnoe  governmental  machine,  that 
at  least  in  some  respects  has  become  wasteful  and  inefficient 
and  needs  overhauhng.  Etgh  t  Presidents  have  recommended 
a  reorganlzatloo  plan  similir  to  that  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  did  not  originate  with 
President  Roosevelt  at  all.  :  ndeed,  he  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I  have  been  bearing  this  thing  agitated  ever 
since  I  first  came  to  Congreps  32  years  ago.    Let  me  say  to 

of  the  aisle  that  in  the  last  5 
more  drastic  reform  legislation 


my  coUeagxies  on  both  sides 
jears  we  have  supported  far 


than  this— swallowed  it.  voted  for  it.  and  liked  it. 

■AinUtSAD   ACCmtATKLT    FVXDXCTO   WHAT   HAS    HAFPEKKD 


None  of  us  can  Justlf\ably  say  that  we  voted  on  this  bill 
bUndf olded.  Member  after  &  [ember  foretold  how  the  country 
would  Judge  our  votes.  Our  great  Speaker  [Mr.  Bankhkad], 
just  before  the  vote  was  takei,  said: 


Tou  defeat  tblt  btU.  and  n 
vot«*   a  darMtcd.  and   wmtch 


has  got  to  be  done  by  Democratic 
the    reactton    in    the    public    prints 


taoKxrov,  vacch  tbe  edltortalj,  aad  wmtcb  tbe  heacHlott  tearing 


ftcroF^   the   papers   aU    over    this    country    ancl    yovi    will    we    these 
words  itreaminK  acr<>..H  all  th<»c  sipwspaji.Ts  and  m  heavy  rypo : 

■•Ho'oae  of  Reprewntativwi,  by  DenrKK-ralic  votes,  haa  repucilated 
the  President  of  the  United  St-ars  and  Las  e.xprcs.sed  the  opinion 
tiiai  they  cannot  rely  upon  hun 

How  truly  he  predicted  what  would  happen.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  dozen  large  city  newspaper.<;  One  of  them  says, 
in  glaring  headlines.  "Roosevelt  repudiated";  another,  "Con- 
gress votes  lack  of  confidence  In  the  President":  still  another 
headline  reads.    Congress  fails  to  support  F.  D.  R." 

Meml)ers  may  have  fooled  themselves,  but  they  did  not 
fool  the  gentlemen  in  the  press  gallery.  The  United  Press 
dispatch,  which  I  read  on  the  first  page  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  April  9  and  which  was  sent  to  1.400  United 
Press  newspaper  clients  throughout  the  country,  leads  off 
with  this: 

Thf*  House  was  votfni?  nn  whethor  or  not  it  had  confidence  in 
the  leadership  nt  lUe  White  House 

Of  cours<\  that  is  not  exactly  accurate,  because  the  Demo- 
crats, nor  do  I  b('lie\e  the  Republicans  either,  who  voted 
against  the  reorganization  bill  have  lost  confidence  in  Frank- 
lin D.  R.K!:>evL'lt.  I  know  thoy  have  not  But  those  who 
voted  to  kill  *he  bill  w>'re,  app.ircntb'.  stampeded  by  hun- 
dreds of  lelrgram.s  and  1. 'iters  90  percent  of  which  I  believe 
Clime  from  kepubiicans,  inspired  by  the  big  Interests,  But 
we  all  rr.Uit  now  udinit  that  cmi  Sp«'aker  and  our  Democratic 
lender,  the  Rcntli'inun  from  Tr.xii.s  I  Mr.  RavburnI  advised 
as  correctly  a.t  to  how  I>Tno(Tnfic  vot»'s  agtilivst  the  bill  would 
be  conMruid  by  the  Republican  pr<\ss 

If  thl.s  vote  had  been  hrd  m  a  fort-ign  parliament  or  legis- 
lature. It  surely  would  have  been  heralded  a.s  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confldenri'  in  th"ir  government,  and  their  president  and 
entire  cabinet  would  havr  born  expected  immediately  to  re- 
sign What  Demociui  here  .seriously  would  wish  President 
Roo.seveK  to  resiktn  ■•     Not  one,  I  am  positive. 

80<jsrvin  T  IS  a  re.\l  raicND  f>r  the  mas-sbs 

The  thing  that  particularly  riles  me  is  that  we  did  this 

thing  that   we  had  a  right  to  t>olicve  would  be  Interpreted 

against  a  really  great  man — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     In  my 

humble  opinion  he  is  the  second  greatest  President  the  United 

States  of  America  has  ever  had.     For  myself,  I  place  only 

Thomas  Jefferson  above  him      Jefferson  championed  religious 

Liberty  and  free  education  at  a  time  when  their  fates  were  in 

the  balance,  so  I  can  never  place  any  President  above  him. 

But  President  Roosevelt  has  l)een  a  great  President.     He 

saved  this  form  of  government  when  in  1933  it  was  on  the 

very  brink  of  revolution.     We  all  know  that  he  is  on  the 

side  of  the  common  people,  who.  as  Abraham  Uncoln  said. 

;   must  have  been  the  chosen  of  God,  else  he  would  not  have 

made  so  many  of  them. 

How  we  could  embarrass  so  great  and  good  a  man  when 
every  one  of  us  honors  ourselves  by  standing  by  him.  I  cannot 
'  understand.  If  we  cannot  give  him  a  vote  of  confidence, 
how  can  we  ask  the  voters  of  our  districts  to  give  him  and 
our  party  a  vote  of  confidence''  It  is  my  serious  conviction 
that  another  faux  pas  like  that  one  of  the  Black  Friday  of 
April  8.  and  the  next  Democratic  Presidential  nomination 
will  not  be  worth  having, 

I  may  be  \^Tong — I  know  I  am  not  infallible — but  I  feel  that 

President  Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — and 

I  like  him — unintentionally  made  a  mistake  when  he  came 

out  against  the  reorganization  bill.     There  is  politics  back  of 

'   this  thing,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  would  regret  more  than 

President  Green  and  the  members  of  the  American  Federa- 

I   tion  of  Labor  if  we  discredit  by  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence 

I   our  great  humanitarian  President  and  get  in  exchange  an 

j   entirely  dilTercnt  type  of  President  than  the  one  we  have  in 

!    the  White  House  today. 

That  this  debacle  ha.s  been  what  the  Republicans  consider 
j   a  victory  for  them,  but  which  hallucination  I  do  not  agree 
j   with  wholly,  is  indicated  by  the  hundreds  of  press  comments 
!   that  have  appeared  throughout  the  Nation.     Here  is  just  a 
sample,  typical  of  them  all,  which  I  quote  from  the  Washing- 
ton (D,  O  Post  of  the  issue  of  Apnl  10: 
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IlIPt'aUC.^NS   RXJOICS 

National  Republican  leaders  Joined  In  rejoicing  at  the  bUl'a 
demise.  They  included  former  President  Hoover  and  Dr.  Glenn 
Prank,  cnalrman  of  the  committee  of  100  that  Is  drafting  a  new 
declaration  of  Republican  Party  principles.  Hoover  hailed  tlie  de- 
feat as  America's  most  "heartening  news."  Dr.  Prank  said  tbat 
President  Roosevelt's  defeat  was  "wholesome." 

THE   NEWSPAPEB,   LABOS,  TKLLS   TWl  T«TJ«  STORT  OF  THX  DXTXAT  OF  TH» 

KEORGAMTZATION    BUX 

The  newspaper,  Labor,  published  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Capitol  Building,  justifiably  having  one  of  the  largest 
circulations  of  any  labor  newspaper  In  the  United  States  and 
edited  by  the  Honorable  Edward  Keating,  formerly  a  Con- 
gressman from  Colorado  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  truest 
friends  of  labor  in  America,  tells  the  whole  story  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  reorganization  bill  in  its  issue  dated  April  19.  The 
article  reads: 

Reohgantzation  Bill  Lickid;  Dictatoeship  Crt  Did  Trick— Vili- 
ncATioN  AND  P'alsehood  Chargo)  et  Bankhxao;  Miad  Claims 
Teixgrams  Canceled  28,000,000  Votss 

Tlie  administration  suffered  a  major  defeat  over  the  week  end 
when  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  204  to  196,  killed  the  reorganization 
bill  by  sending  it  back  to  commUtsc 

A  Higninrant  feature  of  the  voting  was  that  while  Democratic 
and  Progrcsfllvp  ranks  were  shot  to  pieces,  the  Republicans  voted 
solidly  against  the  measure.  Observers  were  unable  to  recall  In  re- 
cent yrars  another  Instance  of  such  party  ununlmlty  as  the  O  O.  P. 
displayed  Republicans  saw  a  chance  to  "soak  Roosevelt,"  and  took 
full  advantage  of  It 

Tl^p  Philadelphia  Record  revealed  that  a  survey  had  dlsrloned 
that  Oft  percent  of  th*  newapapers  had  Joined  in  a  "game  of  de- 
■fruc-tion,"  inspired  by  the  Interests  that  hate  Roosevelt,  and  that  a 
ciuTful  scrvitlny  of  their  columna  failed  to  dlsclone  any  attempt 
fairly  to  explain  the  blll'i  provisions, 

PROPAOANDIBTS    KILLED    BILL 

Back  of  the  newspapers  w&«  a  lavishly  financed  propaganda  bu- 
reau, directed  by  Prank  B.  Gannett,  multimillionaire,  labor-hating 
publisher,  and  Edward  E.  Rumely,  who  during  the  World  War  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  disloyalty  to  this 
country. 

As  Labor  haa  repeatedly  pointed  out,  there  was  honest  opposition 
to  certain  features  of  the  bill,  but  it  would  have  been  unavailing 
had  not  the  propagandists  and  their  newspaper  allies  raised  the 
cry  of  "dictator"  and  used  it  to  pound  Roosevelt. 

Behind  the  entire  campaign  of  "vilification  and  falsehood,"  the 
Record  charged,  "was  the  pent-up  hatred  of  economic  royalists 
against  relief  for  the  Jobless,  better  conditions  for  the  farmers,  and 
protection  of  workers  In  their  right  to  organize  and  to  demand  fair 
wages  and  reasonable  hours." 

TELEGRAMS    CANCEL    ELECTION 

"Propaganda  and  deliberate  distortion  of  the  truth  were  used  on 
a  national  scale  to  defeat  the  bill,"  declared  Speaker  William  B. 
Bank  HEAD. 

Congressman  James  M.  Mead  (Democrat,  New  York)  Insisted  that 
"28,000,000  votes  cast  for  the  New  Deal  In  1936  were  canceled  by 
150.000  telegrams." 

Observers  on  Capitol  Hill  regard  Mead's  estimate  of  the  tele- 
graphic barrage  as  conservative .  The  messages  flowed  In  for  4 
days,  and  the  total  number  may  have  run  t)etween  175,000  and 
200,000,  and  they  cost  not  a  cent  less  than  $150,000. 

Between  80  and  85  percent  of  the  telegrams  ware  not  only  In- 
spired but  were  paid  for  by  a  source  Interested  in  killing  the  bill. 

If  the  truth  were  known.  It  would  probably  show  that  the  propa- 
ganda campaign  during  the  lat>t  few  days  cost  around  •1,000.000. 

Congressman  Thomas  P.  Poro  (Democrat.  Camomla).  a  brlUlant 
newspaperman  who  worked  on  the  reactionary  Los  Angeles  Times 
before  he  ceme  to  Congress,  said  no  bill  in  recent  times  has  been 
so  "flagrantly"  lied  about. 

REAL   DICTATORSHIP    DANGER 

"The  opposition,"  Fokd  added.  "Is  crying  dictatorship.  There  is 
a  danger  of  dictatorship,  but  the  wovUd-be  dictators  tire  the  minor- 
ity which  has  become  so  determined  to  block  the  will  of  the  people 
as  expressed  at  the  polls  that  it  Is  resorting  to  concerted  attacks  on 
every-  suggestion  made  by  the  President  and  to  paid  propaganda 
l.-itended  to  confuse  and  frighten  the  people. 

"In  this  group  of  would-be  dictators  who  are  determined  to  rule 
or  ruin  are  the  Powsr  Trust  and  the  small  but  powerful  group  of 
liidustrlal  magnates  whose  strike  against  taxation  Is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  recession. 

"Economic  royalists  having  amassed  great  fortunes  along  with 
the  control  of  great  corporations  that  threaten  free  government, 
have  defied  Congre&s  to  touch  them  through  taxation,  regulation, 
or  any  other  method. 

NOW    RTTNNING   CONGRESS 

"These  are  the  dictators.  They  are  dictating  right  now  the 
cmirse  of  events  in  this  country.  They  are  opposing  not  only  taxa- 
tion based  on  the  Just  principle  of  ability  to  pay,  but  every  effort 


to  make  the  resources  of  this  country  available  to  Ita  people.  They 
oppose  all  Juat  labor  leglalaUon.  such  as  the  wige  and  hour 
bill,  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  sweaUhops. 

"Since  they  could  not  win  at  the  polls  they  are  resolved  to  win  by 
tricky  propaganda  in  the  controlled  newspapjers,  by  a  concerted  and 
never-ending  series  of  attacks  on  the  President. 

"These  enemies  of  the  people  believe  that  by  defeating  the  re- 
organization bill  they  have  struck  a  blow  at  the  preetlge  of  the 
President  that  will  enable  them  to  stop  the  New  Deal  In  Ite  track* 
and  get  the  power  back  in  their  hands." 


Money  and  the  Necessity  of  Its  Value  Being  Resm- 
lated  by  Congress  and  Reasons  Why  Government 
Should  Own  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  18,  1938 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON    ROBERT  L    OWEN   BEFORE  THE  BANK- 
ING AND  CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  OF  -niE  HOUSE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Sppakcr,  the  Honornble  Robert  L. 
Owen,  a  former  United  States  Senator  from  Oltlahoma.  tes- 
tined  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  in  favor  of  H.  R.  7230.  which  is  sponsored  by  more 
than  150  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Includ- 
ing myself.  This  testimony  was  so  Interesting  and  Instruc- 
tive that  it  has  created  more  attention  than  any  testimony 
on  this  subject  that  I  have  ever  known  about.  The  fact 
that  Senator  Owen  was  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  Senate  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  passed,  and  the  further  fact  that  Senator  Owen 
has  had  48  years'  experience  as  a  director  and  president  of 
a  successful  national  bank  permits  him  to  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  facts  and  experiences  that  are  little  known  by  some  at 
the  best- informed  i)eopie  in  the  country  on  the  monetary 
subject. 

His  testimony  is  as  follows: 

OOVERNMENT    OWNERSHIP     OE    THE     12     PBDERAL     ReSERVZ    BANKS 
r&IDAT,     MARCH     4.     193S 

House  of  Representatives, 
committek  on   banking   and  ctjrrenct, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

The  committee  resumed  hearings  on  H.  R.  7230  at  10:68  a.  nx,, 
Hon.  Henht  B.  Steagall  (chairman)  presiding. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  present.  Messrs.  OoLosBOROtraR, 
Reillt,  Williams,  Spence,  Pord  of  California.  Brown,  Patmam. 
McKeough,  TRANStJE,  LucE,  and  Crawford. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  coaat  to  order. 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr   Chairman 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  former  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  who  had  a  large  p&Tt  in  financial 
legislation,  due  to  his  service  in  the  Senate,  especially  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  who  is  so  well  known  to 
you  that  I  am  sure  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  extended  Intro- 
duction of  him  from  me. 

I  want  to  say.  Senator  Owen,  that  we  welcome  your  (xninael  in 
this  committee;  we  have  need  of  it,  and  we  want  you  to  feel  at 
liberty  to  proceed  as  you  desire,  in  your  own  way,  in  connexion 
with  this  bill  now  under  consideration.  If  you  wish,  the  ixxtn- 
mlttee  would  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed  without  Interruption 
until  such  time  as  you  wish  to  Idc  interrogated. 

You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  already  paid  In  a  better 
way  than  I  could  say  what  I  had  in  mind,  except  this;  That  1 
feel  that  Senator  Owen  has  given  more  thought  and  consideration 
to  this  subject  than  any  other  one  man  In  America.  I  feel  that 
he  Is  one  of  the  best-Informed  men  in  the  world,  if  not  the  best, 
on  our  American  monetary  system,  I  feel  that  he  has  done  mors 
for  the  cause  of  reform  of  a  dishonest  monetary  system  than  any 
other  one  man  In  America,  and  I  feel  deeply  gratified  to  have  him 
come  before  this  committee  and  to  have  him  give  us  his  view* 
and  suggestions  on  this  bill  H.  R.  7230. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Senator  Owen.  We  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  proceed. 
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How      ROBXKT    L      Ow«> 
SEMArOB    KSOM 

Mr    O-vrv    r^    It   •gTr*aWe    u>  the 

TTv  CM*r»MAr«    Ju.'n   aa  yo^i  prefer 
Wr    OvMtN    I   would   pr«f*r  to  oU 
Th^    CM»ni»fAW    Yc"    rto   that     suit 
Mr    C)wrw    Mr    Chairman    and    fen 
think     for   the   record.    It    ml(?ht    b* 
tf-  »'!ve  a  baclcground  Of  my  interest 

CATTt.*    P«ICT 

Th*  first  Item  of  aJiy  linportar.ee  i 
expcnri^ce  ti.at  I  had  m  handling 
•ent    18  0<>0  steers  to   the   maxkcts,   an 
farr.f      'X  of   the  aazne  hole   t  went    I 

llnif    •:..•'    th»"rf    wer*"    committees 
evfr,-   iiv  riling    wculd    Ex    '-he    pnrt-.   t- 
dav     ai.c    they  fixed   it   at   a   point    » 
nvnc!«>     ar.!;!   nearly    100  {>»0   .ic:e-   of    m 
not!'..nK     .ind   I   was  deeply  miprps.se<l 
which   we-e  pursued  In  that   mAlttr 
the   UmiA'd  States  and   had   impa:n«d 

BANK    niESIDI 

In  1890.  1.  with  aotne  other  frtervds 
bank  which  Ok'ahoma  c-  Indian 
they    self^t -d    me    as    president    of 
years  a.*   Its  president     which  I  do  n 
•a  a  monetar)-  expert,  but.  on  the 
not   to   Unov   it.   IX   I  may   uao   that 
not    think   hi   term*   of   monetary   sci 
making  <«»Je  lottns  at  K<'od  interest 
Dct  loaing  the  loan.     He  Lhinks  in 
hta  depu6ltor« 

BAIOC    DIKSTTOa    4 

I  !iave  been  elected  a  director  of 
bave  had  mme  erperlence  with  the 
diid  not  attend  to  tlie  detail  of  the 
of  It.  but  I  directed  ilb  policy,  and 
eaah  capital  of  iAO.OOO  ha«  paid  ovei 
tt  to  doln^  very  wen  now 

nmiTD  or 
So  I  am  no*  prejtidlred  agatn»t  the 
banks.    I  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
for  what  haa  taken  place  in  our  coun 
They  have  been  most  serviceable  to 
and  I  have  deplored  seeing  them 
tBS  ttructure.  loae  16.000  of  their  n 
to  no  substantial  fault  of  the   bank 
of  ail  unwtae  system  whicli  haa 
fathers,  which  has  Ignored  the  meiins 
tend<'<l  to  protect  us  against   the  ev 
In  the  past    and  because  of  which  thejr 
of  the  bntted  States  an  express 
and  regTilate  the  vaJtie  thereof  and 
the  troad  powers  In  Oongr'eas  exclusl 
the  Unguagc.   In  substance,   of   the   I 
In  the  Legal  l>nder  cases. 

AX>nSZS  TO  rONTXACT 

In  1893  I  reoelTcd  a  circular  letter 
a*  the  brad  of  that  bank,  and  to  use 
das  to  the  contraction  of  credit,  to 
tetters  t<>  the  Senators  and   Members 
repeal  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchasing 
later  on.  and  the  contraction  which 
60  percent  of  the  deposits  of  the  11 
to   Tuniah       The   wholesalers   called 
pay  up.  and  preaexire  was  put  upon  th< 
date  their  d^bt  at  wbaieTcr  cost. 

At  the  time  I  saw  a  pair  qA  driving 
■elling  in  front  of  that  bank  for  tlO, 
nobody  wanted  to  buy  and  to  be  resp  ■ 
was  an  abundant  number  of  horses, 
amount  of  money  left  Ui  the  country 

I  mention  that  Item  because  it 
and    I    found    my   reputation    and 
jeopardised    by    this    contraction    of 
aoc'Ut    by   circular   letters   sent   all 
dential   lelfer>    I  suppose   they   were. 
Since  I  Kaw  that  letter,  .and  I  do  not 
text    wa.v   pubiui^ied    in   many    places. 
letter  In  a  b^^ok  which  I  sent  to  ever 
called   "StabiUzed   Dollant."     I  sent 
January    a   year   ago.    1937.   In  the 
have   time   to  read   it.  and   I  believe 
read  some  of  It. 

Mr    GoLosBOitoTTCH.  I  assure  you 
deal  of  profit    and  I  have  used  It  as  a 
and  I  know  of  no  work  that  has 
to  me  by  m<metary  experts. 

Mr    OwiN    I  congratulate  myself  t 

Mr     Patman.  I    have    had    the 
aoBoucH      It   ;s  a  very  useful  and 

Mr.  Qtkxh    It  was  a  sowing  of  seed 
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connection  with  this  .-«t3- 
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that  bank  48  times  So  I 
t>anks — not  a  great  deal  I 
bar^k.  even  when  I  was  president 
that  bank,  starting  with  a 
»2,0OO.0OC  In  dividends,  and 
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banks      I  am  a  friend  of  the 

policy  of  denouncing  the  baziks 

Tfeey  did  their  duty  well 

people  of  the  Unit«»d  Stittes, 

throtlg^  the  weakness  of  the  bank- 

uipber  In  the  last  30  years  due 

They  have   been   victims 

tgno^d  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 

by  which  our  forefathers  In- 

s  which  they   had   witnessed 
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direction  to  Congress  to  coin  money 
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of  extreme  Interest  to  me, 

of    nay    board   of    directors 

credit    deliberately    brought 

the   United   States — confi- 
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PLAJTX   rn  DEMOfTWTtr    riATT'-';M 

In  1896  deeply  lmpre<;.sed  with  the  mourpoltes  which  were  afRlct- 
Ing  the  country  and  wltra  the  means  by  which  they  were  successful 
In  the  control  of  the  mv^ney  supply,  I  went  before  the  Democratic 
national  convention.  I  was  thcr.  a  rai^niber  ol  the  Democratic 
Naticcai  Commit  lee.  'irrt.'d  in  1892  and  in  1896  I  went  to  the 
cr,r.vi.'r:"inn  a:  ci  'o-'.—r"  the  committee  on  resolutions  I  made  a 
resciiutp  tight,  aemai.aii-.i.:  ti.ai  the  conventiun  comnui  itself  to  the 
pr'decr.on  of  th.s  country  against  panics,  and  I  showed  them  a  way 
hew  v.h:ch  I  had  gotten  from  a  man  named  St  Johr..  which  was 
to  provide  for  the  ea.';y  crnv--rtiblllty  of  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Into  the  money  oJ  the  United  States  m  times  of  panics,  I  got 
that  priucipie  alio  from  the  BiUik  of  Erutlaud 

I  'AELs  defeated  In  the  first  fight  In  the  second  contest  to  the 
same  end  I  got  the  support  of  .Mien  Thnrman,  of  Ohio,  and  of 
Charle-  S  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  and  of  William.  J.  Bryan,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  the  committee  yieldetl  to  pressure  and  adopted  the 
p'.aiik  I  pr.,pc~rcl  Senator  George,  from  M.-.si.s.-.ppi.  came  In  and 
m.adt^  a  «;'r''nE:  speech  against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  wa«  new. 
that  r  was  nuv-^l  r.hat  it  had  not  been  con.'^idrreci  by  t-hc  Demo- 
cratic Party  leaders,  and  they  did  not  know  what  the  result  might 
be  cf  that  kind  of  a  plank,  and  that  It  might  be  taken  advantace 
rl  to  expand  and  contract  money  by  the  New  Yc-rk  bankers,  and  it 
was  danterrius  and  that  they  h';-:*:  better  leave  It  ruit — and  they 
did  and  I  stood  hke  Casablanca  ^n  the  burning  deck;  I  was  the 
only  <i\\c  that  ?to<td  persistently  for  that,  but  tt  did  not  go  through. 

MONLT.\RY    PL.\NS   OK   FORTTCN   COtTNTJUX-S   STUDIID 

I  went  fo  Europe  m  1898,  and  .^ptnt  4  monih.s  m  London.  Paris^ 
and  B'^Tlm  txainlning  methods  by  which  the  banks  cf  those  gre^t 
rcun'nes  coatrcUet!  the  supply  of  credit  They  all  had  plans,  erf 
which  I  n^ade  a  careful  record  I  came  back  and  wrote  many 
article-  for  the  publir  pres.s.  showtnz  how  tht.-se  principles  >.ould 
b^  adapted  to  the  Aniencan  system  of  banking,  giving  public  con- 
trol 11-,  stabiliziriK  crcdii.  I  put  .'^ome  of  them  m  the  Congres- 
sioNAt  Recosd  when  I  ttecame  a  Senator,  in  1907  See  Congres- 
sional REtoao,  Ptbru.-u-y  '25.  1908 

Tlie  Bank  of  EiDsland.  chart* red  under  the  law  of  1846,  met 
with  a  sudden  panic  in  1847  In  that  contingency  they  were  not 
permitted  to  i.ssuf  m.oney  or  credit  except  agains'  eold,  outslrlt  of  a 
limited  number  of  fxninds  of  their  orlemal  capital  ."stock,  and  the 
directors  went  to  the  Ministers  of  the  CYown.  and  m  the  mlTit^terl&l 
meetiri?  they  pa.s&ed  a  minist-^rial  permit  authorl/incr  the  Bnnk  of 
ETnelanl.  reeardless  of  lt.s  chartered  law  to  l.ssue  cedll  or  money 
ai^ri  5-;x;und  notes  a£;ain.^t  o'hcr  >e' u.'ities  thar.  ;.:'  :r.  ar.d  without 
limit  It  was  in  eJTecr  an  authority  of  eovernmrnt  to  the  bank 
of  l.-«ue  to  create  unllm.it-d  money  against  assets  of  a  sound 
bar^kable  character 

The  m.oment  that  thar.  ministerial  permit  was  declared,  the 
businessmen  of  Great  Britain  W'-re  advised,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Government  itsel'  that  they  wculd  be  able  to  get  money 
aealnst  sound  bankable  as.<-^t.'!  and  as  a  matter  of  cotirse  thelT 
fear  disappeared,  the  urcent  demand  of  many  to  liquidate  cur- 
rent r.l.liu'aticns  w^s  ataTd.  and  the  jjanic  disappeared  almost 
Unmociiately 

The  s4mc  thins  t<x)k  place  la  1857  The  same  thing  was  re- 
j)eated  in  1866.  when  Overend.  Gumey  &  Co  failed  The  same 
thins  wa.s  rvpeated  m  1S90.  when  Behrtn?  Bros  failed  a  commer- 
cial wreckage  that  went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  people  of 
Eingland  have  had  this  meaiis  of  quick  remedy  for  a  long,  long 
time  I  undertook  to  hnng  that  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Statos,  and  when  I  came  into  the  Senate  and  took  my 
scat  on  December  16,  1907,  I  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing a  ;-.ound  banking  sysem  In  the  United  Suites  That  Is  what 
I   came  to  the  Senate  for      That  is  m.y  chief  purpose. 

PBOPOSCD   BItX    PRXCKHLNC    rHQCRAL    RESEKVE   ACT 

Within  90  days  from  my  entry  into  the  Senate,  I  discussed  the 
Vreeland-Aldrlch  bill  which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich.  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pinance.  as  a  meana 
of  meeting  the  panic  of  1907  a  panic  artificially  created,  deliber- 
ately created.  I  gave  a  record  of  tlie  facts  in  the  book  that  I  sent 
you.  I  pointeo  out  to  yju  the  fact  lhat  a  man  who  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about  <-t\nv.  and  told  me  in  January  1907  that  there 
was  gcin^  to  be  a  bi^^  squeeze  in  slocks  and  bonds  and  I  a.sked 
him  how  much  of  a  squee/f  because  I  knew  that  he  knew,  and  he 
grinned  and  said  "Ju.st  enout'h  of  a  squeeze  to  make  the  fellows 
let  loose  that  cannot  held  on."  and  I  followed  it  with  Interest  and 
care  In  the  meantime  I  notifi'^  my  bank  to  reef  Its  sails  and 
to  strengthen  its  coll.'»teral  from  borrowers,  and  to  call  nobody, 
but  to  protect  the  bank  .li^ain.'^t  the  contingency  of  loss.  The  bank 
lost  noih;r;g.  but  m.any  others  did  lose 

It  Wis  a  k^rievous  loss,  and  a  picture  of  tt  was  painted  by  Mr. 
Aldnch  on  the  flo<?r  of  the  Sf-nate  that  ha.s  not  been  surpa.ssed  aa 
a  dramatic  statement  of  rr-«at  powr.  and  which  he  un;ed  as  an 
argument  for  the  Vrec.and-.Mdr.ch  bill,  which  provided  for  re- 
gional currency  a.s{!oclRt;on«  by  which  the  banks  as.sociated  to- 
gether In  regional  groups  could  add  their  bank  a.=^.«e-s  as  a  basis 
for  'he  issrue  nf  monev  This  wa.s  a  principle  of  the  British  svstem 
to  which  I  have  previ.  us:y  ref?rr>^d 

I    analyzed    that    bill,    recognized    its    irood    qnalities    gladly,    and 

said    that    I   would   supprrt    it    if   nece.stiary.    but    I   pointed   out   its 

j    weak   spots,   that   it    had   many  c"natrictions   m    it     so   as   to   make 

It    difficult    for    an    indiviaual    taa.nk    tu    ijet    the    prcper    supply    of 

money  against  sound   bank^..;-    .i.-.-<  •.-,   .mi!   I  i:re.'d   -.t-  amendment 

I    en  iha'  occasion     I  think  it  mit:h*  be  of  interest  m  this  conncLiion 

1    to  aay  I  aU'.Jc^ied  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  a  3-hour  spee-sli. 
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tliat  the  United  States  Government  should  exercise  supervlsocy 
control  over  the  banking  system,  that  all  money  should  be  legal 
tender,  lhat  bank  deposits  should  be  gtiaranteed.  that  the  United 
States  should  Isrue  the  money  of  the  coon  try,  that  no  bank 
should  be  allowed  to  lend  money  for  speculation  In  securities  In 
the  stock  nmrket,  and  that  the  security  exchanges  shotild  be  put 
under  public  control  That  speech  was  made  last  Friday  30  years 
ago,  on  the  25th  of  February  1908. 

I  advocated  an  emergency  currency  fund,  the  qtilck  conv-erslon 
of  United  States  Ixjnds  Into  ctirrency  throtigh  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  bv  perinit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  times 
of  panic  or  great  emergency  In  this  addrecs  (Congrissionai. 
Record,  p    3427.  February  25,  1908),  I  said: 

"In  discussing  this  matter,  Mr.  President.  It  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  welfare  of  the  bank  or  of  the  deposi- 
tor, however  desirable  these  questions  are  in  fact,  that  should  be 
considered,  but  the  real  question  to  be  considered  Is: 

"The  prevention  of  panic. 

"The  protection  and  promotion  of  our  national  commerce. 

"The  firm  establishment  of  stability  In  business  affairs. 

"The  maintenance  in  active  operation  of  the  productive  energies 
of  the  Nation. 

"Panic  is  like  a  stampede  In  a  theater  at  the  cry  of  Are.  The 
remedy  is,  first,  a  flirproof  building;  second,  abundant  avenues 
of  escape,  wide  open." 

MONETART    COMMISSION    APPOIKTn) 

On  the  25  th  of  March  1908  I  demanded  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  committee  that  should  be  changed  with  the  duty  of  studytng 
this  system  of  banking,  so  as  to  advise  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  what  was  the  best  means  by  which  to  strengthen  our 
national  banking  structure.  Mr.  Aldrtch  then  and  there,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  acquiesced  In  the  suggestion,  aivd  I  had  had  a 
previous  agreement  with  him  that  he  would  do  so.  and  the 
Monetary  Commission  was  the  consequence.  They  studied  the 
subject  matter  for  4  years. 

ENORMOUS    AMOtTNT   OT    STUST 

I  am  reciting  this  history  because  I  want  this  committee  to 
realize  the  enormous  amount  of  study  which  has  been  given  to 
this  question  by  the  authMities  of  the  United  States  through  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  That  committee  reported  in  S2 
volumes  after  4  years  of  study,  and  2.500  auxiliary  books  which 
they  had  collected  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  relating  to  banking 
S3rstems  all  over  the  world.  Those  books  are  all  In  the  Congres- 
sional Library  now  for  those  who  are  Interested  in  the  subject 
matter.  They  brought  in  a  bill  called  the  National  Monetary 
Ccmmisslon  btU  and  did  a  great  deal  of  wcffk  to  excite  public 
Interest  In  It,  and  it  was  a  bUl  which  had  very  substantial  merit. 
It  had  the  demerit,  1  thought,  that  It  left  the  management  of  the 
banking  system,  which  provides  the  money  of  the  country,  en- 
tirely In  the  hands  of  privately  owned  banks.  I  did  not  think  that 
that  was  wise,  because  the  policy  of  the  banks  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  the  policy  of  the  Government  would  be  in  the 
niatter  of  expanding  and  contracting  credit, 

MONET    NECESSARY   TO    TRANSACT   BUSINESS 

Under  our  system  of  government  we  have  built  up  a  structvire 
which  was  perfectly  natural  and  which  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
criticize  In  any  harsh  way  whatever.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  naturally  and  normally  failed  to  provide  the  people 
of  the  country  with  an  adequate  supply  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
change to  meet  the  requirements,  constantly  expanding  year  by 
year,  of  products  aiid  services  which  had  to  be  exchanged  by  the 
people  with  each  other.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  did 
not  realize  that  The  people  were  compelled  to  realize  It  by  their 
own  necessities.  They  had  to  have  money  In  order  to  transact 
their  buElne-ss.  They  transacted  a  great  deal  of  business  without 
any  money.  The  Individual  citizen  would  go  to  his  merchant  and 
say  "I  have  not  any  money  at  present,  but  I  will  have  money  after 
a  certain  time  from  the  proceeds  of  my  labor,  from  my  cattle,  from 
my  hogs,  and  cotton  crop,  etc.,  and  I  want  you  to  credit  me  and 
let  me  come  to  the  store  and  get  what  I  need  for  my  supplies 
while  I  am  preparing  the  crop,  etc.."  and  an  entry  on  the  books  of 
the  merchant  served  the  purpose  of  money  and  the  going  in  and 
petting  the  goods  at  the  store  and  having  them  charged  served  the 
purpose  of  money,  but  it  was  not  adequate. 

In  a  civilization  such  as  we  have  developed,  wherein  you  will 
find  In  an  ordinary  department  store  tens  of  thousands  of  different 
articles  made  by  modern  machinery  Ln  enormotis  volume,  to  ex- 
change those  products  with  the  people  who  would  like  to  buy  those 
products  is  absolutely  impoesible  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
money  with  which  to  do  It. 

Under  this  system  which  tve  have  built  up.  the  banks,  uhen 
times  are  good  and  prosperous,  begin  to  expand  credit,  and  as  they 
expand  credit,  the  expansion  grows  on  Itself,  and  they  expand  to 
excess,  and  when  they  expand  to  excess  It  has  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing property  values  to  rise  correspondingly,  and  then  it  Is  soon 
discovered  that  these  values  are  too  high,  and  there  comes  a  reac- 
tion, and  the  reaction  excites  great  fear,  and  the  depositors  and 
the  banks  alike  through  the  process  of  fear,  contract  the  credit, 
which  means  the  money  of  the  country,  and  they  contract  that 
to  great  excess,  and  because  of  that  excessive  contraction  they 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  prc^perty  values,  they  bring  about 
the  weakening  of  the  security  upon  which  the  banks  have  made 
loans,  they  weaken  the  solvency  of  the  borrowers,  they  frighten 
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the  banks  who  have  their  capital  in  jeopardy,  and  tlie  banks 
naturally  contract  credit  and  ask  to  have  the  loans  liquidated, 
and  prudent  borrowers  make  haste  to  liquidate  when  they  antici- 
pate conditions  of  this  character. 

GOVraiNMKNT   SHOULD    BK    IN    POSTTIOW    TO   COaaiCT    OmjITJOIt 

For  that  reason  the  policy  which  works  against  the  Interests  of 
the  people  In  this  field  needs  to  be  corrected  by  some  pxsw.T  greater 
than  that  of  the  banks,  who  cannot  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
such  a  matter.  The  only  power  that  can  do  that  adequately  ts  the 
power  of  the  United  States,  of  all  of  the  people,  and  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  should  be.  when  an  undue  expansion  takes  place, 
or  what  is  called  inflation,  when  the  word  "inflation"  ts  properly 
used — when  undue  expansion  takes  place  the  Government  ought 
to  be  In  a  position  to  correct  that  in  order  to  prevent  Interference 
with  the  normal  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  and  the  normal 
relation  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods  which  is  necessary  to 
achieve  and  maintain  uniform,  maximum  prodtictton. 

Therefore  the  policy  of  the  Reserve  Board  and  of  the  Reserve 
banks  should  be  to  correct  these  unhealthy  tendencies  when  they 
occtir  injuriously  to  the  public  interest.  For  that  reason  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  control  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  In  such  a  way  that  they  could  make  effec- 
tive the  policy  to  which  I  refer. 

PATMAN    BIIX — H.   R.    723* 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  approve  the  Patman  bUl.  which  pro- 
Tides  for  taking  over  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  under  the 
ownership  of  the  United  States  Government  or  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  whose  interests  are  so  vitally  and  deeply  affected  b^ 
the  panics  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  tlnie — I  believe  now 
some  2S  times  since  we  established  this  Government,  and  8  times  ta 
the  last  20  years.  1921,  1932.  1937 — excruciating  periods  of  fuflerlng 
for  millions  of  people. 

BtnCnUS  AIR)   PANICS 

In  the  depresEion  of  1932  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
committee  to  the  fact  that  the  suffering  was  so  extrente  that  the 
personal  suicides  increased  to  22,000  per  annum,  an  increase  of 
14.000  above  the  previous  record,  many  of  which  were  even  then 
due  to  the  conditions  in  this  country  which  made  poverty  so  unen- 
durable that  people  preferred  to  die  rather  than  to  live. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  effects  of  these  last  three  panics 
beyond  caning  to  your  attention,  with  the  greatest  ponible  brevity. 
the  fact  that  the  first  year  of  the  panic  of  1921  caused  a  loss  in 
the  products  and  services  which  the  people  prcriously  enjoyed  o* 
$15,(XX)X>00.000.    TasX  is  a  recorded  fact,  not  a  theory. 

The  loss  of  products  and  services  under  the  panics  of  1929  to 
1936  amounted  to  $164,000,000,000  of  products  and  senrtees  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed. 

PANIC  OP   193T 

TTie  panic  of  1937  has  been  more  sudden  and  more  violent  than 
any  which  preceded  It,  and  the  effect  on  production  has  been  mora 
violent. 

Let  me  call  your  attention,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  tlxe 
record  found  In  the  flies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bureau  of  Research, 
the  Index  of  physical  production.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  members 
of  this  committee  by  mall,  with  which  was  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  Sir  Reginald  McKenna,  former  Chancelor  of  the  British  Ex- 
chequer. In  that  he  siiid  that  the  index  of  physical  production,  or 
the  actual  physical  production  of  Great  Britain,  had  increased  in 
5  years  under  managed  money  60  percent.  That  is  10  percent 
per  euinum  under  a  system  of  managed  money,  where  the  people 
were  supplied  with  a  sufficient  axnount  of  money  to  transact  their 
current  business. 

Our  index  of  physical  production  was  set  at  100  by  the  Calvia 
Coolidge  administration  for  the  average  of  the  years  IMS  to  1935. 
That  index  ott  physical  production  is  an  index  that  should  nor- 
mally rise  without  any  assistance  or  special  assistance  on  the  part 
cf  Government,  not  less  than  4  percent  per  annum.  The  Indes 
of  physical  production  that  should  be  4  percent  i>er  annum  eacb 
year  should  be  followed  by  a  4-percent  increase,  so  it  coropovmda 
itself  as  you  proceed:  and,  taking  1924  as  a  basis,  the  tndex  Ehould 
have  increased  from  1934  to  1937  by  IS  times  4  percent,  plus  tb« 
actual  compounding  percent,  or  about  68  percent.  I  have  made  th« 
calculation.    That  Is  substantially  crarect. 

The  index  of  physical  production,  without  the  assistance  of 
anyone,  and  without  panics,  should  have  be»  tor  1897,  168. 

GKXAT    BRITAIN    tlWDEH    MANAGED    MOWTT 

While  we  did  substantial  service  In  overcoming  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  depressicHi,  our  Index  of  Industrial  production  last 
May  reached  122.  Then  It  went  down,  down,  down,  and  now  It  is 
79.  We  have  lost  43  points,  or  about  S5  percent  In  the  Index  of 
physical  production  since  last  May,  and  I  hojje  that  you  will  read 
the  letter  which  I  sent  you,  enclosing  the  statement  from  Sir 
R^^nftiri  McKenna.  He  Is  a  high  authority.  He  was  Chancelor 
of  the  British  Exchequer.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  London  City 
U  Midland  Bank  for  25  years  or  more,  the  largest  commercial  bonk 
m  the  world,  I  believe,  over  3,000  branches,  over  two  billions  o« 
deposits. 

I  know  Sir  Reginald  McKenna  very  well.  I  had  the  honor  of 
visiting  with  lilm  in  London  immediately  after  the  armistice  in 
1918  He  was  associated  with  Sir  Edward  Holden,  also  formerly 
Chancelor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  and  who  at  that  time  was 
the  head  of  the  London  City  &  Midland  Bank,  and  those  two 
were  deeply   Interested  in  the   Federal   Reserve  banks  which  ba4 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


MO.  >00,000.l 


q\  lestlons 


mide 


fifiAnccd  ttM  WW  to  Um  extent  at 
turtMQo*  of  cr«dn  eaodmoiM  in  th« 
bankan  uaurwl  the  Oovemment  thAi 
rmlm  oTcr  two  bUllona  when  the  war 
bUllODa  without  dlAculty  un<ler  the 
Um  act  WM  wall  drawn  for  national 

At   that   Urn*    iMt    Edward    Uoldcn 
cpent  a  day*  with  m*.  talking  about 
th«   rwtaral    natrta    Act.    lU    inana«< 
ft  banqupt  at  th«  Botel  CecU.  vltb  8 
repreMnUUva  of  tbe  Bntlah  Treaaur' 
ford  waa  there,  and  S;r  Robert  Chalxqen, 
and   fir  3  ho\in  I  anawered    their 
operation  of  tba  Federal  Reeerve  Act 
preeHKl  wtth  tt.  and  an  effort  waa 
tbe  Dank  of  Knfland  to  girt  It  great^ 
the  p.->weT«  we   have  flven  tbe  PWenl 
DvRliAh  are  Tcry  conaerrative.  and  nc 
made 

I  rtclte  thla  becauae  I  think  tt  Is  of 
tee  to  realize  the  Importance  of  the 
Britain  for  the  laat  5  or  6  year*  In 
accomplished    aome    very    Important 
prtwperlty  reaaonably      They  ha^e  lnc4e*ae<l 
lion  S<)  percent,  and  that  la  a  coloaeal 
etnpljyed  over  2.000.000  of  workmen  1 
a^ktem.   who  preTloualy   were   unemployed 
busmeeainen   of    Great   Britain   a   a- 
uae  of   money .  and  our  bualneeamen 
that  a-p«roent  rate   vhen  they  come 
tD  ttoa  worUl'B  markets  with  the 


,000  without  any  dla- 
7nlted  StAtea.  although  Che 
It  would  be  Impoailble  to 
rtarted.  but  we  raised  rorty 
Vderal  Peaerve  System.     So 
ei  oergenclea. 
Hud    Sir    Etcf^oiald   McKetuia 
Lhf  Federal  Bcacrve  Systetm. 
4ment,   etc.     They    gave    me 
CLnanclera  and  the  leading 
there,  and  Sir  John  Brad- 
and  various  dltoiltarlea, 
with   regard   to   the 
and  they  were  deeply   Un- 
to amend  the  charter  of 
powers  to  corr«pcnd  with 
Reserve  System.     But  the 
change  In  the  ch::xter  was 


Importance  for  the  commlt- 

preeent  experience  of  Ortat 

iianatced  money.     Tbey  have 

lesulta.    They    hare    restored 

their  physical  produc- 

transaciion      They  have  re- 

the  laat  &  years  under  that 

They   have  given  the 

{^rcent  annual    rate   on   the 

have  got   to  compete  with 

Into  competitive  conditions 

of  yngUah  industry. 


producta 


rairtc  or   use 


Tfow.  m  inO   on  Uay  18.  tn 
ln«  at  oertaln  members  of  the  Pedera 
A  dirtetors  of  tbe  FMeral  Re^rve 
rederal  AdTlaory  CouncU.  they  had  ar 
utes  of  that  mecttng  fill  a  small  book 
vtll  be   found   in  fianaU   Document 
ins.     I  reeommend  that  to  your 
there  where  they  dallberately  agreed 
tmuej,  to  drastiodly  contract  tt. 

On  th«  floor  of  the  Sanata.  betwi 
knowing  that  they  were  aacretly 
credit  and  currency.   I  mtared   11 
tn  wrtttnf .  «lnat  that  policy.    X  wa: 
I  'rotated  out  to  the  Senate  and  to 
that  If  tHay  pannttted  that  kind  nt 
evpertenc*  a  serlotia  depreaalon 
pe«  pie  of  tb*  Untied  SUtca.  and  tf 
the  private  managentent  of  that  ' 
■urpnaed  tf  the  people  of  the  Unlte< 
the  PvdenU  Rsserre  System  ihould 
eount  And  depoalt     I  am  opposed  to 
pfopoatd  by  the  Patman  bill,  to  take 

Eurpoee  of  prsTentlng  priTate   In' 
y  cleTeroaas  tn  aoelal  retaUonahlpa. 
•ooBomle  jargon,  to  eoatrol  the  policy 
to  be  ficluaively  employed  tn  the 
tbe  TTnlted  Stetaa.  and   act  permittee 
tnterseu  of  thoae  who  spacuute  in 


Washl4gton  City,  at  a  secret  meet- 

Raaerve  Board  and  30  class 

ba^ka,  and  13  members  of  tho 

all-day  meeting.    The  min- 

ot  some  80  or  70  pagea  and 

318.   publlahsd   in   February 

careful  perusal.     Tou  will  ftnd 

to  contract  credit  and  cur- 


vrtto 
pirtlaa. 
tnt> 
p«ty 

Urtnc 


«o> 


I  speak  reapeetfully  at  tboae  vbo 
tain  tnietlectual  sense,  tbey  have  my 
tbem  are  dewrTlDB  at  admiration,  tw 
AlKrUy  vb«B  lb*  Isadera  mi  tb* 
enough     Just  what  tbay  did  at  tbai 
l»ao.  and  whieb  tb«y  wen  abto  to 
at  our  great  and  patnotle  polltlaU 
of  Juna  IttO,  there  wm  wrtttM 
prsMl  parttoa  a  prortalon  that  that 
m\  flght  iflunat  tba  high  eoat  of 
toteUtgest  MA»tlan  at  anrmwpma^ad 
Ibey  eontTMHad.  and  tb*  gviMral  prtee 
del.  which  m  May  wm  l#T  -and  I  an 
twa  tt  waa  at  tbat  tunc  t7  p«f«ant 
lation  us  oemmodittaa  foOowtoc  tb« 
Bcarrtty  at  eommodltiaa.  but  from  IfT 
and  currency,  tbat  indei  Ml  lo  M 

Ttitn.  uodw  Oainn  OooUdge,  w« 
llBs  the  Talue  at  money,  and  tbej  m% 
to  b*  sound  and  fair,  thty  aet  tb* 
level  of  itM;  and  under  Beniamtn 
the  fowmor  of  tb«  tb«  l^dtral 
which  be  oontroltod  cndlt  tn  a 
fluence  dlrfcUv  or  indlreettr  Ofot 
who  cooperated  with  btm.  we  bad  an 
pcrity.  hut  in  that  era  thare  took  plao4 
foiiowf  d  tbe  great  dlstreaa  of  the  paoip 

In  the  panic  ot  IMl  otu  great 
that  they  had  not  a  auBeianl  amount 
■treaa  of  tba  auddaa  Um  of  bualbeaa. 
and  their  tnooiM  waa  raduced 
OB  a  rampaign  to  oorraet  that  oondi 
raUy  as  aa  avU.  lo  aipaad  thaU  oaab 


n  January  and   Jxme   1930. 

for  the  contracuon  of 

proteata,  verbally  and 

history  to  reoord  that  fact. 

people  of  the  United  SUtea 

treatment,  they  would  first 

sorrow  and  grief  to  the 

waa  persisted  In.  through 

tion.  they  should  net  be 

States  would  demand  tbat 

turned  into  banks  of  dls- 

Jiat  remedy,  but  the  remedy 

over  theae  banks.  Ij  for  the 

_.  by  cajolery,  by  intrigue. 

and  In  the  aclenllflc  use  of 

of  an  Institution  that  ought 

fare  of  all  of  the  people  of 

to  be  used  to  promote  the 

idoney. 


wo  king 
(•l'  rerent 
ant 
thf 
of  ' 
brtni  tng 
Uat 
inir  ttution. 


te 


itereite 


witfare 


sjeeulate 


m  Mowrr  i 

tn  money.    In  a  cer- 
admiration,  not  that  all  of 
tbev  foUow  with  reasonable 
and  what  tbay  do  is  simpla 
aserat  meeting  on  May  18. 
Into  the  reoorda  of  one 
this:  On  the  10th 
a  platform  of  one  of  our 
would  carry  on  a  persist- 
by  tba  aotuagaous  and 
aradtt  and  currency.     Well, 
laeal,  tba  aU<«oaunodtty  tn- 
it  waa  too  high;  X  con- 
ob  htab  baeauaa  of  tba  spacu- 
World  War.  when  tbara  waa  a 
by  tba  ooatvaetloD  of  crtdit 
foUowing  June.  74  pot&ta. 
a  aarloua  attempt  to  atabl- 
standarda  that  wars  bellafrsd 
slandard  of  100  for  tba  ptioa 
managemant,  he  being 
lank  of  Maw  York,  tn 
dagraa  through  his  in- 
graat  banks  of  New  Tort 
era  of  Tvry  subatanttal  pro»> 
a  very  unusual  tiling  which 
of  mi 

companiaa  dlaeovarad 

of  rsaarts  money  to  bear  the 

sben  tivelr  eipenasa  went  on 

They  therefore  put 

which  they  regarded  natU' 

and  the  beat  wa|  to 


■tong** 


lubati  Atlal 
tea 


loeustnal 


•ubn<rmally 
tun 


do  It  was  to  sell  their  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  public.  So.  great 
campaigns  were  put  on  to  sell  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  public. 
These  jfreat  Institutions  were  admirably  managed  for  the  most  part. 
They  were  money-making  ccncems.  They  deserved  the  confidence 
of  the  public  as  investments,  and  the  public  bought  the  stocks  to 
an  extent  which  I  think  Is  not  generally  understood,  but  which 
was  put  Into  the  record  cf  this  committee  In  the  hearings  on  tho 
GcldaborouKh  bill  In  1932.  In  which  Mr  Ooldenwelser,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  testified 
while  I  was  on  the  stand  that  these  Industrial  corporations  had  sold 
to  the  public  over  130,000.000,000  of  stock. 

It  was  a  grand  performance  represf-ntlng  the  highest  skill  and 
activity  humanly  po%.«:bie.  and  the  great  institutions  had  so  much 
cash  en  hand  that  they  Ucked  arcund  to  see  how  they  could  employ 
It  and  get  some  mtonvt  en  it. 

Nothing  was  ea&i?r  The  call-money  market  was  absorbing  all 
the  mcriey  that  anybody  waa  willinj?  to  lend,  and  at  Increasingly 
high  rates  of  ir.t-res'.  T^,e  rr.ari;:r.s  wer»  abundant.  40  and  50 
percent.  The  sfcunty  cciJd  be  sold  overnight.  There  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  rl.sk  m  it  wt'.atever.  luid  so  attractive  was  it  that 
they  not  uniy  took.  ni..ney  which  wa.s  held  as  res?rves  by  the  Indus- 
tn<il  cc.'poratlons  but  they  also  dtrr.icted  money  from  the  small 
banks  all  over  ti>p  country, 

I  found  that  my  own  bank,  of  which  I  was  a  director,  had 
H  000.000  loaned  up  th'^re  \^'hfn  I  rliscovrretl  It.  I  objected  to  It 
very  5.'ricu.l7,  and  !'.  was  w.'hdrawT.  but  my  directors  told  me 
that  they  did  not  havf*  any  demand  for  It  at  home,  and  they  were 
getting  a  h.gh  rate  of  mterest  on  call,  and  the  margins  were 
abundant,  and  it  was  safe,  and  thoy  could  do  It  through  their  cor- 
respondent IQ  Nt'w  York  without  dif3culty.  and  they  did  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  make  that  money. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  Do  you  remember  how  high  the  call-money  rataa 
went  at  that  time? 

Mr  Owen.  The  highest  point  which  I  recall  was  about  25  J>er- 
cent,  Jiist  about  th-^  tune  of  the  crush 

Now,  I  do  not  blame  anybody    -  - 

The  Chairman  What  is  ihe  hlght-st  rate  of  Interest  that  your 
bank  received  on  call  monfy  in  Nfw  Yortt'' 

Mr  OwsN,  I  do  not  rem  -mbrr  I  thlnlc  at  the  time  tt  was  some- 
where around  8  p«>rcent.  but  the  rate  did  run  up  to  a  point  abovo 
ao  percent;  and  thoao  processes  represstnt  human  nature  in  action. 
I  do  not  think  It  advisable  to  criticize  the  motives  of  people  who 
do  the  natural  thmn  under  the  ronditions  under  which  they  are 
living,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  do  it,  because  I  do  not  like  to  im- 
pugn motives  of  Individuals.  I  do  net  think  It  is  wise  and  Just  to 
do  It.  as  a  rule,  but  I  am  calling  tho  attention  of  this  committee  to 
these  things  bfcuu**'  of  their  N-aring  upon  the  Importance  now  of 
taking  over  these  Reserve  banks  without  ary  nonsense  about  It. 
for  the  reason  tliat  vou  have  then  an  instrumentality  subject  to 
the  control  and  the  influence  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  the  discharge  if  l?»  conatitutlunal  duly  of  regulating  the  value 
of  money  You  cannot  regxilate  the  value  of  money  except  by 
regulating  the  flow  of  credit  lu  the  form  of  demand  bank  deposits 
in  circulation.  The  demand  bank  deposits  not  In  circulation  do 
not  function  as  a  .■nrduin  of  ixchiinge  They  function  as  a  ware- 
hoxise  receipt  and  as  a  me;isur(>  .if  value 

Money  has  several  different  a.^pecta  One  nf  its  a.'^pects  Is  a 
medium  of  exchang.^  the  great  aspect  Another  is  a  meaatire 
of  value,  and  the  third  u  purely  as  investment. 

INVEST  IN    MONET   IN-TTEAD  Or  PSOPERTT 

There  are  many  men  who  have  the  wisdom  to  know  that  they 
can  Invest  in  monoy  ju.^-t  lus  prufltably  as  they  can  Invest  In  prop- 
erty There  are  men  who  know  that  mcney  can  increa-se  tn  Its 
purciiaslng  power  in  terms  of  stfx-k-i  100.  200  and  300  percent. 
Just  as  well  as  men  who  know  that  stock  can  Increase  from  a  low 
price  100,  200.  and  JOO  [)ercent.  and  this  last  panic  which  took 
place,  I  think.  »;w  ili.u-ly  due,  first,  to  the  general  condition  of 
hoarding  credits  which  had  been  buUt  up  through  the  terrible 
agony  of  isai,  1032.  10a3,  and  1934,  when  men  hoarded  demand 
bank  depoalts. 

In  1932  and  1033  they  hoarded  pocket  money  on  iuch  a 
eoloasal  scale  that  there  were  over  1  000  communities  In  the  coun- 
try, collected  by  the  Department  of  commerce  who  resorted  to 
barter  sichangea  and  to  the  la%utmce  of  the  scrip  money.  Tha 
Chase  National  Bank  has  on  exlubit  to  any  of  you  gentlemen  who 
would  care  to  aee  It  In  New  York.  3.000  places  of  scrip  money 
laaued  Lq  violation  of  ■tatute  law.  but  m  accordance  with  the  law 
Of  self-preeervatlon.  which  rlMs  above  statute  law  The  scrip 
money  was  issued  on  paper,  on  leather,  on  wood,  and  on  metal,  and 
It  was  due  to  the  hoarding  of  {locket  money  which  did  not 
exist  tn  ■ufflcleni  qusnllty  to  enable  the  pc<3ple  to  carry  on. 
Tha  clearing  housee  during  this  perkxl  authorized  the  Issue  of 
OlearlQg-house  certiflcates   to   an  extent   of  over   $800,000,000. 

But  tha  real  hoarding  which  taken  place  which  \n  most  dan- 
gerous, which  Is  most  harmful  to  ^  ur  rommerre  and  industry,  ta 
the  invisible  hoarding  of  demand  bank  dejximts,  and  how  nhall  wa 
ascertain  to  what  extent  that  invuible  honrdli\g  la  taking  place? 
Fortunately  we  have  the  actual  figures  nui-e  were  twenty-four 
and  a  fraction  billion  dollars  of  demand  bank  deposits  in  10J9 
which  were  active,  in  circulation  One  thMmsnd  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  billion  doUsm  of  check.i  were  circulated  during  that 
year  and  debited  on  the  txiDki  of  the  bankji  of  the  Unlteit  atale*. 
measuring  the  flow  and  activity  of  th.u  twenty-four  and  a  half 
billion  diillan  of  dem:tnd  bnnk  tlrixw!'*  ir^  uii  the  hanks  of  the 
United  stales  in  lOiv.  but  wU«u  lUa  ixniplo  bouune  frightened,  It 
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fell  to  nine  hundred  billion  In  1930.  and  ta  1932  It  fell  to  four  ] 
hundred  and  fifty  billions,  and  In  1933  to  four  hundred  and  thirty 
billions.  In  the  meantime,  the  deposits  themselveB  decreased  very 
substantially,  but  the  decrease  was  more  largely  In  the  hoarding 
than  In  the  contraction  of  the  actual  volume  of  demand  bank 
deposits.  But  in  1936.  when  the  demaiid  bank  deposits  had  crept 
gradually  to  t-wenty-four  and  a  fraction  billions,  the  total  of 
check.s  debited  against  the  book?  of  the  banks  was  $611,000,000,000, 
Last  year  it  was  $637,000,000,000.  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
morning  Post,  the  morning  Record,  which  shows  that  the  clear- 
ances of  last  week  were  26  p>ercent  below  what  they  were  a  year 
ago 

Now,  that  contmetlon  of  demand  bank  deposits  Is  a  thing  which 
can  only  be  controlled  by  an  Instrumentality  In  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

RISEBVE    REQUIREMENTS    OF    BANKS    RAISED 

Let  US  look  at  what  took  place  In  1937.  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  called  upon  the  banks  to  raise  their  reserves  to  twice 
what  they  had  been  before — it  created  a  reactionary  impression 
that  promoted  contraction.  When  they  did  that,  some  of  the 
banks  sold  their  bonds  and  there  was  a  corresponding  contraction 
of  credit  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  billions.  The  amount  I  esti- 
mated from  January  6  to  August  13  was  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  but  that  was  not  the  mtt^t  impor- 
tant matter.  Tlie  Important  matter  was  the  cause  of  the  policy 
of  contraction  which  was  broadly  advocated  dtirlng  the  spring 
of  1937  by  Mr.  Morgenthau  In  his  address  at  the  Harvard 
Conference  on  the  27th  of  February  1937,  which  was  advocated  by 
Mr  Wallace,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  three  of  his 
assistants  who  spoke  over  the  radio  protesting  against  the  prices  of 
the  country  being  too  high.  The  sagacious  gentlemen  who  were 
experts  in  monetary  science  and  who  study  monetary  science  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  living  out  of  tt.  advised  their  clients 
who  speculate  In  money — and  perhaps  the  word  "speculate"  might 
be  regarded  by  some  as  offensive,  so  I  might  say  those  who  mer- 
chandise In  money  and  who  merchandise  In  stocks  as  a  means 
of  merchandizing  In  money,  converting  money  Into  stocks  and 
stocks  Into  money,  and  money  into  stocks,  and  back  and  forth  from 
one  to  another — these  monetary  experts  of  New  York,  of  Chicago, 
of  Boston,  and  Ban  Francisco  naturally  and  wisely  had  the  sane 
common  sense  to  advise  their  clients  who  had  accumulated  stocks 
with  the  expectation  of  the  stocks  remaining  stable  and  going 
higher — they  advised  them  to  sell  their  stocks,  not  to  do  It  too 
fast,  not  to  disturb  the  confidence  of  the  purchasing  public,  but 
to  sell  their  stocks  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  discreetly  done,  without 
glutting  the  market. 

GOOD   WAT    TO    MAKE    MONTT 

That  waa  done  on  a  tremendous  scale,  and  gentlemen  of  sagacity 
conveyetl  their  stocks  to  gentlemen  of  less  sagacity,  who  in  turn 
conveyed  those  stocks  to  gentlemen  of  still  less  sagacity  as  the 
market  went  step  by  step  down  the  hill,  and  the  more  learned  and 
sngaclous  gentlemen  accumulated  cash  In  the  form  of  demand  bank 
deposits  which  they  held  In  storage,  not  earning  any  Interest,  but 
on  the  theory  that  the  money  which  they  were  accumulating 
wotild  Increase  in  purchasing  power,  in  terms  of  the  various  slocks 
which  they  were  selling,  and  we  saw  under  this  process  United 
States  Steel  go  from  126  down  to  under  50.  So  that  the  dollars 
which  wen-  accumulated  by  the  sale  of  United  States  Steel  at  126, 
when  it  went  down  to  60.  could  buy  about  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  steel  stock  as  they  had  sold. 

Isn't  that  common  sense  and  a  good  way  to  make  money?  Is 
there  even  any  moral  objection  lo  It,  In  the  f^rdtnnry  use  of  the  word 
"moral "  as  u.scd  In  the  business  world?  It  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment. 
Men  who  think  property  Is  going  down  sell  it  and  acquire  property 
that  they  think  Is  going  up,  and  then  the  same  thing  will  reverse 
Itself,  and  when  the  thing  gets  down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  accumulated  money  Invest  the  money  In  stocks 
at  the  low  price,  that  money  begins  to  flow  again,  and  as  the  slock 
market  rlse.s  In  con.iequcnce  nf  this  the  money  will  flow  more  and 
more    actively,  and   the   money    which   ha.s   been   hoarded   for   the 

Surpose  of  a  rise  In  purchasing  power,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
rat-clims  real  estate  under  mortgage  In  the  New  York  centers  and 
clscwhcie,  when  that  has  been  gratified  and  the  money  which  has 
been  accumulated  in  this  way  has  been  Judlcloiuly  Invested  In 
property,  then  we  will  see  a  reversal  of  the  matter,  and  money  will 
begin  to  flow  into  rising  property. 

Now.  when  tho  United  States  takes  the  step  of  saying  that  tt  is 
going  to  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  stable  money;  that 
they  are  going  to  establish  a  money  system  which  will  furnish 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  a  medium  sufHctent  to  easily 
n^ovc  all  of  their  products  and  senrlees  from  and  to  each  other— 
when  they  agree  that  they  will  do  what  the  Ooldaborough  bill  of 
1032  proposed  to  do-  you  wtll  see  the  money  which  is  frozen  with 
n  view  to  Its  rl«e  in  value  begin  to  move,  because  then  they  will 
know  that  the  end  of  the  depression  paral)^^!^  Is  at  hand  and  that 
there  will  be  a  rUe  in  the  value  of  property  Tou  will  then  release 
tills  frozen  money. 

But  that  lu  not  enough  This  Is  not  Just  one  case  of  which  we 
ate  ■peaking  We  are  speaking  now  of  a  national  policy  for  all 
tune  by  which  the  hope  expreased  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Statei  to  the  London  Monetary  Conference  In  1933  shall  bo  really 
achieved,  when  we  shall  have  a  dollar  whose  purchftslng,  debt- 
paying  power  shnll  be  the  same  from  ona  gtwratlon  to  another 
lliAi  Is  a  noble  aud  humaoe  ideal.    It  is  una  aaslly  oapubia  of 


achievement.  It  is  one  which  I  believe  will  be  accompU.'-hed  now 
under  the  patriotism  and  courage  and  intelligence  of  this  com- 
mittee and  of  this  Congress  and  of  the  prt^tm  Senate. 

I  want  to  say  this  That  the  time  lor  study  of  this  matter  has 
to  be  drawn  to  a  close  I  remind  you  that  on  this  question  the 
committee  of  which  I  was  chairman  in  1913  took  3  000  pages  of 
testimony  to  establish  a  system  that  would  give  stability  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  and  in  the  debt-paymg  power  at 
money. 

In  my  committee  in  1914  a  thousand  pages  of  testimony  was 
taken  on  the  control  of  the  sectirlty  exchanges.  Under  MT. 
GoLosBOBorrcH  s  effons.  nearly  3.000  pages  of  testimony  was  taken 
In  the  study  of  this  question.  The  subject  matter  is  now  under> 
stood  by  thousands. 

ST.^BT.E    PRICK    LEVSL    DESIRED 

I  wrote  Into  tho  bill  which  was  Introdticed  by  me  In  the  Senate 
on  the  26th  day  of  June  1913  a  provision  that  the  powers  of  the 
system  sliould  be  employed  to  promote  a  stable  price  level,  which 
meant  a  dollar  of  stable  purchasing  debt -paying  power  George 
Shlbley  was  resjxinslble  for  that  Ideal,  a  grand  and  noble  man,  a 
student — and  a  great  student — of  monetary  science,  who  wrote 
a  book  of  wonderful  merit  In  1896,  called  Honest  Money.  It  was 
a  prophecy  It  was  the  sowing  of  seed.  George  Bhibiey  is  not 
here  now,  but  the  evidence  which  was  taken  at  that  time,  in  1913. 
sustained  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 

OPPOSITION 

But  there  were  those  who  did  not  want  stable  money.  There 
were  powerful  interests  that  preferred  to  have  the  management  of 
money  left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  those  who  understood  the 
money  business.  There  were  those  who  desired  to  retain  private 
control  over  these  questions.  In  their  view,  it  was  better  for  the 
public  interest.  In  their  view.  It  held  out  tlie  opportunity  for 
profit,  and.  otir  system  being  based  on  the  profit  system,  they 
thought  it  should  be  encouraged  to  the  highest  degree  so  as  to 
hold  out  the  greatest  possible  profits  to  those  who  were  energetic 
and  sagaciou« 

I  shall  not  quarrel  with  their  view  of  the  matter,  except  to 
point  out  that  my  chief  antagonists  In  llberallrlng  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Act  of  1913  were  guided  by  the^e  forces,  through  Mr  H. 
Parker  Willis,  who  did  not  believe  In  the  quantitative  theory  and 
who  derided  the  idea  of  the  public  regulation  of  the  value  of 
money 

I  was  not  able  to  keep  that  Item  In  the  Federal  Reserve  bill.  It 
was  stricken  out  in  the  House  I  was  unable  to  replace  It  In  tha 
Senate.  But  the  act  functioned,  neverthelesa,  fairly  well  until  the 
conservative  element  who  believed  in  the  private  control,  who 
believed  In  the  view  entertained  by  those  who  preeented  the  bill, 
drawn  by  the  National  Monetary  Commission,  were  succesaful  In 
modifying  to  that  extent  the  Federal  He8er\'e  Act  ot  1913,  but  not  to 
Impair  Its  real  meaning  of  supervisory  control  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  over  the  sybtem,  but  when  they  got  charge  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  through  Mr.  Paul  War- 
burg and  Mr  W.  P  O.  Harding,  and  Mr.  Strauss,  and  Mr.  Adolf 
Miller  they  were  able  to  have  that  secret  meeting  on  the  18th  of 
May  1920,  and  bring  about  a  contraction  so  violent  that  it  threw 
60C>0.000  people  out  of  employment;  and  the  same  forces,  unre- 
strained in  the  stock  market,  expanding  credit  to  great  excess 
between  192«  and  1929.  raised  the  price  of  stocks  to  a  fantasUc 
point  where  they  would  not  possibly  earn  dividends,  and  therefore 
wise  bankers  constantly  w;irned  those  who  were  buying  such  stocks 
of  the  danger  of  it.  and  It  resulted  in  a  sudden  change  of  pubUo 
opinion  on  October  23,  1929.  with  the  crash  which  followed, 

PUSIDENT    HOOVEK    ADVTSCS 

I  did  my  utmost  to  protect  Mr.  Hoover  against  that.  I  spent  a 
month  preparing  for  his  special  use  a  niemorandum.  18  printed 
pages  with  12  charts,  which  I  presented  to  htm  at  a  luncheon  In 
May  1929,  warning  him  of  what  was  going  to  take  place  In  the  stock 
market,  urging  him  to  study  the  question  or  to  have  his  experts 
study  It.  so  8i  to  abate  what  otherwise  would  happen  with  colossal 
violence,  and  urging  him  to  prepare  to  correct  the  reaction  whan  It 
took  place. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  will  remember  that  I  gave  hUn  a 
copy  of  that  memorandum  several  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  retained  11  or  not.  but  he  will  recaJ"  It  surely.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  memorandum,  at  the  close  ol  it,  because  I  said  to  Mr. 
Hoover  at  the  close  of  11  that  11  he  failed  to  meet  the  eslgenclea 
pointed  out  in  the  letter  It  would  discredit  him  and  his  political 
presUge,  and  greatly  Impair  the  prestige  of  the  party  to  which  ha 
belonged  I  had  supported  Mr.  Hoover  for  the  Presidency  of  tha 
United  States  on  the  ground  that  he  was  more  thoroughly  equipped 
for  that  post,  because  of  his  own  service  In  Commerce  and  sbroad, 
and  I  thought  he  would  have  appreciated  the  message  I  gave  him 

But  1  only  refer  to  that  aa  a  historical  matter,  which  is  worth 
while  to  consider,  since  the  political  consequences  of  not  giving 
the  people  of  this  country  relief  against  a  depression  are  Just  as 
certain  a^  the  night  that  follows  the  day;  and  1  any  to  this  com- 
mlttee  and  I  nay  to  this  Congreis  that  If  this  Congress  falls  now  to 
give  relief  tt  will  be  Just  too  bad. 

poLrncAL  nfon 

I  want  to  say  more,  and  that  U  that  tt  would  be  very  unwtaa  to 
treat  this  matter  as  a  partisan  matter,  Z  want  to  eorapllment  MB-. 
OoLDssosouoH  for  the  great  work  ha  md  In  bringing  about  a  bat- 
ter relation  and  undennandlng  of  thaaa  mattara  D/.«f»  »«»2i"r 
Uon  which  ho  caused  from  1922  on  up  to  IMa,  and  tliB  bU)  whlflB 
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h»  'h«n  ervwnWd.  with  th«  ftpprovftllef  lb*  OMnmUtM  on  Baek- 
Ini  Kn4  Currency  of  Xh»  Hmtm-  *na  I  b»lt*V9  U  wm  pr»etle»l]9  » 
uiMounoua  rvporv  II  vm  d«b«t«d  i  day*  In  ih«  Huum  »  vvry 
•laiiit*  btU.  ciwurtat  it  id  b*  Uk«  p<lt«y  of  tto*  Umud  MUi«i  lu 
fMMfw  and  nuiaUin  Um  vaiu*  o(  BMmtv  aoeardtnff  to  iha  •tAnd- 
af«i*  of  IMI  and  ttal,  aa4  dirwitnf  t  M  iMrMAry  uf  ih»  -rrva«vf7. 
tti*  iiUkwr*  nf  ilM  yiaoral  lUovrv*  •lartl,  and  ih«  H«M>rv«  b«(tli« 
to  iimUm  •ffMilv*  llMki  |Malt«T  'Htal  «•«  ail.  ^Ul  aitt'iiiih.  and  tl 
^mmm\  noi  »f  a  partlaMi  vt*to  lliw  •  war*  l>7  ll«nuUUi^alM  who 
*••■«•)  hn  ihai  miMMUf*  Tliai  mummm*  waa  ir«aua  mi  imf  iir»«i 
l*at  art  ««  hutit  tldM  wmM  D»v*  II  tfaatod  and  ahmtid  hav#  II 
if«>«it«t.  a«  a  iwiiiiMrtlMMi  ntaUMiiM  n»a«uf«  iniamlMt  U>  |iriil*«<i 
iha  iMMitOa  ill  tltia  MMMiiTf  miwi  III*  I  ««tny  (if  rvfiaaWd  dtfiraMitina 
V'hi  U  K**«  lad  an  fit  an*  ami  ¥aia4  u  ir  imuU  mi  ff««|i4»nUy  iii  ilta 
My    llf  MMNiMiMina  vniaM  ftif  (Hal  Mil,  ai«d    I 


t»a       Aa  I  My    I  IT  llMiiiMl*an«  vniat  ftif  (Hal 
f  Mii  iM  tu  and  u(  in*  do  wHm  viukI  adaiiwl  II  iniiy  li.  dy  (it* 
will  <il  III*  u*«i|i4*.  r*m*in  in  iH*  (%n  |t«»«* 

i  ihiMl  Ihal  IliU  la  a  |if*llv  f«*i«t  Mi|lll*al  Ihdai  M  lh«a*  ^\\>^ 
|||«.w  lot*  In  m*MiMr*  BtlilMi^a)  ilfna  Th«  IMHtj^tl*  til  IHU  iH)U»Uv 
art  •iu«iyint  (hi*  ma(l*f  thd  ih»y  uh  lartlaml  il  a  ir«ai  daal  \m^\*t 
than  (h*  laiteli*  |ir*aa  raali***     tl  li  a  faviifii*  huiiliy  with  Uia 

iiuiilH  |it*a*  W  aay  Itial  ii«>|ii*dy  undar  landa  Ilia  t(U«aM<iH  tti  nttiltay 
tmhliti  MMild  II*  NWir*  •rrtiniHiiMi  Ihan  Uial  ■i*l*»ii«itl  MlllU«ti|i  •»! 
|Mi  pla  In  ih*  Uiil««Nl  iiatoa  iindar*  mtul  ll  Th*  ItriMah  t**«l>l* 
utiitvraiaMd  II  and  ihay  ara  ri>«ul*i>  la  (h*  vatu*  •>(  ihi>ir  ihiMi*y 
iMHv  ui  ih>»tr  ir**l  advaniaiii  Thf  iwadi**  uiulrraiaitil  ll  lhi<y 
ara  rtHin*  iha  miiv*  Uiliig  fS***  m*U  wltlih  hava  b«»ah  •nw«'d  liy 
IHa  nhiblvya  and  lA*  Clfildahnrnugha  ind  ii(h*r«  ar*  hrinittii  Miatr 
r**ard  in  Ih*  iiuMi*  lin>*«l*d|* 

1^1*  (KtmmiiiM  und*r«iahd  ihia  riaiiar  p*rf**ily  wall     t  ha** 
n«H    U<*  allitt(*al  diiuhi  (»r  thai      1    lava  nol  Iha  all«l<lMl  d'HiItt 
Ihal  avary  matt  nn  ihia  (nr.imi(l«*    md*r«iand«  ll  iwrtaiily  waii 
Y«M  may  dlTar  aa  ui  aurn*  of  Iha  ddalla,  hul  ■ur*ly  y«m  caAiuil 
difr*r  a*  Ui  ih*  fundamanial  (ai>««  wi  >h  r*fard  Hi  ih*  maiiar 
ttUMtitanw  rii*t>«r  ot  momiv 

Th*  riuldalMtmuah  hill  waa  ha**d  >t(  th*  i)UanliUUv*  ihaory  >>r 
MMtiwy  and  uii  ih*  ra«uUiU>n  »t  iha  *alua  >•(  munay  ani  »r<itHM#<l 
(n  imrrr  oui  lli*  OuhalltulUm  «>r  il  a  UiilWxl  iUiaa,  whlih  |av« 
Omiir***  lit*  aichiaiva  rtghi  to  cf*a  •  m»nay  and  U)  raguUio  tiia 
valtia  ih*r*«ir  II  waa  baaad  mil  onl  M|Min  Ui*  rlRhl  ami  duty  of 
(\iiifr«M  l«  r«ftilau  lh«  valu*  of  mn  i*y  bttt  ih*  powar  at  Cotxifaa 
t4>  mtulat*  Ih*  valu*  of  iminvy  by  ra  ;\ilMttiiK  iha  vohima  (if  moni>y 
in  th*  form  nf  cradit  and  rurranoy,  and  in  th*  furin  at  dainaiid 
bar.fe  d*pi«lU  aiHl  currancy  funrllon  ng  aa  mnncy 

Itiara  ar*  Ihua*  wlio  dlaU.llava  In  Ih*  quanliuilva  th*iirT 
TUt'f  ar«  thiMa  who  do  nol  twU***  It  U  poaalbl*  to  ri>i|uUta  ih« 
valoa  u(  monay 

r^mn  ao  dlatinfuiahad  a  cantlvnan  aa  iha  fonn*r  chatanHn 
f)(  ihla  ctnnmiti**.  now  in  Ih*  SanalR,  *ipr>aiad  ihal  »i*w  on  th* 
•ih  of  July  liia.  In  an  altack  on  Uia  Ot  i  Ida  hurt  lUiih  bill,  whan  ha 
aaHl  aubaUDtlally  Ihal  Ih*  quanilUllv*  lh*«>ry  had  h*«n  rapoal- 
*dlv  »spkid*cl,  and  thai  iha  thwor  of  rtf«ulatlut(  th*  valu*  of 
monay  waa  all  Or*«li  U>  hUn,  and  h*  did  nut  undaratand  Iha  Uraak 
lartfuac*  al  all 

W«U,  I  *om*tim**  aaa>ni  lo  nt—k  O  <**k     I  hav*  often  found  that 

I  aaa  apaaking  (lr**k  toy  tilklnf  atd  nol  halng  vindaratood,  and 
ma  ty  man  do  Ihal.  thay  aaaum*  a  b«[-k|n«und  of  knowlaclga  on  th* 

Krt  of  ana  to  whom  ih*y  ap*nk,  ind  unl*«i  th*  back«r\)un«l  \» 
•  r».  Ih*  lanffitM*  v«l  "o*  ^  unilaniUxid.  and  on*  ihould  not 
r«>nd*mn  oUiar  m«B  b*e«UM  lh*y  Ufr*r  in  opinion  and  do  rxit 
uiMi»rat*nd  If  fOM  look  into  ihalr  laekgnmnd.  you  will  And  Utat 
thar  prvmkMfl  ar*  diir*r*nt  I  wou  d  not  oond*mn  iha  nainon^l 
eonmrtia*!  on  moMtnry  po(l«f,  whi  sh  r«Dr***ni*  aom*  M  wxni 
om  au.  of  many  unlTanltlM  <i  Ih*  Jnltod  Itatoa.  who  hav*  pro- 
lM<ad  aiwinat  Ilia  quaatlon  of  man*  lad  immay,  b*caua*  th*y  lay, 
tn  i'Ub*tar.pa.  that  mooay  do«a  nol  eo  itrol  th*  valu*  of  rommmtittaa 
or  profwrty.  tlMl  OftOMy  la  eo<nparatl<  *iy  ttabl*.  and  ihay  will  pmva 

II  ity  takiAf  Um  rMordk  and  ahowtai  thai  th*  mon«y  in  rirculatmn 
outatd*  of  tha  TrMtftiry  U  oonpartli  rvly  atabi*.  «nd  waa  not  only 
•taitl*  durtnf  tha  dtpriloo  of  It9i  to  IMd  but  actually  rtvw  a 
billion  dollar*  e**r  a  hlllinn  dollan  fMm  Jun*  10.  ton,  to  tMO 
Th*  monay  a0iu«liy  Ittcrtmaad  whil  >  oommodliy  valuaa  and  th* 
valiM  of  fara  produdtc  ««nl  down  Vi  balow  hall  of  what  ih*y  had 
ba*n  bafor* 

vrhal  do  that  moda  toy  monayt  TImt  m*«n  by  mon*y.  eurr*nry. 
aa<i  Ihay  do  n««  m*Mi  aaythinf  ate*  tut  ourrvaey. 

J  P  VforfM  MUd  bolora  tha  Pujol eommitiM  tn  D*o*mb*r  I9ia 
that  fold  wM  nooay.  and  nothlnc  *i  m  la.  and  kCr  liarn*y  Danirh. 
IB  nu  mafBiawBi  illuatratad  artlel*  of  lfo**mb*r  SA,  IMS.  in  th* 
■alurdaf  l**ttinc  Poat.  daeUrvd  thai  laflaUoo  waa  th*  •n*niy  nf 
maAkiBd.  and  daaorlbad  aa  inflation  any  •vpanaion  of  mon*y  not 
toa**d  on  fold  rvdampUoa. 

tt\€m  ft*w«  man  hava  a  right  to  ti  ntartaln.  but  whan  th*y  hav* 
the**  vt*w«  th*y  hata  k  backfround  of  pr*mlaaa  anttrvly  dtfr«r*ni 
from  anoih*r  man  who  haa  a  dUI«r«n  i  aat  of  pramla**  in  mind,  and 
you  hav*  to  know  both  prtmlaaa.  j 

odrimnoN  m  uonwt 

V.'han  I  talk  about  monoY  I  do  Bo  >  talk  about  turrvncy  in  your 
ptKhi't  only  I  kp<iw  thai  taal  kind  if  monay  traa*a<'ta  kaa  than  S 
p*ro«nt  of  our  buainam  tn  lh«  Unit* I  Stat**,  and  I  know  that  da- 
mand  bank  dapoatta  ••  a  toMla  of  oliaeka  iranaact  BA  p*re«nt  and 
iiK^ r<a  of  th*  touiinwi  of  thia  country,  and  th«r«for«  wh*o  I  tywuk  of 
m«)n*y  I  praeUenUy  IfBort  eurrane; ,  baeaua*  It  only  ocvupim  * 
r*t4ttiv«ly  anMUl  podltion.  I  tpaak  I  t  tamu  of  danund  bank  da- 
poiita.    X  think  ttel  OMB  abouM    i*  rM|Mottul  to  aaeh  uthar* 


(Hi«a*4l 


nplruona  and  not  impugn   rrvt'.vra   fiirrrlv   bP(  «u«f«   you  dlfT«r  la 
opiruon  In  ri»fanl  to  an  <»«'<  n.  n»ii'  (|\iri«tion 

Now,  II  la  for  ihnaw  r»*a*iiii  n  ul  i».t  ,»  tncurva  nf  glvlnR  a  ata- 
bllliy  lu  tha  tl<bl-pMyinu  lun  (ukAli.t?  jx'wrr  wf  inumy  and  for 
onrrylof  "*"•  ihf  priimi'lea  nf  iii*<  (u  id  ,b.>i<  u>^ii  t).ll  nf  1013  that 
I  advwata  aitil  favor  tha  alMiolviiw  .nmrol  nf  ihr  l-'wrtrnU  H<<a*rva 
bttitka  by  Iha  tlov««riuni»til,  m  thai  iha  ugpiu  y  khull  b«  lUrll  uiulaf 
Iha  I'oiilroi  of  riiititr«uM 

raiv^ra  aANHi**    iNriciNri  wrrn  nnrtui    Hramvi 

At  th*  nra*(ti)t  lint*  iha  Kadtottl  lUaoiNa  hu.u<l  li^i   (hair  tAlarlii 

pithl  Ity  tha  |ii|vi«ioly  i^intl  h.ink*  rh««l  u  i.xi  ,\  ^\u<i\  tybUtitt 
Ki  Iha  |ira*aia  lima  ihn  pnuiuiy  owi.iiil  hcthka  >ah  vdUi  nny  nal 
itf  Iha  r»d«ul  iWavrva  hMaid  lo  tha  htAUnr  of  npait  innrliul  niivra- 
tlutm  hatiiMna  th>y  hav»  nvo  inlvtlv  >|i|««<i.a  .la  iiu'liiliiMk  of  Iht 
i<pi<h  Muuhoi  I  itoiittM  lau  auik.nai  lUn  |>ulth.  f  till.  I  iMiiiti  Ira  tilt  tha 
yVilalnl   lla'wfVt    ttoMfil       riin  l"»ulri«|   Mmtivu   h>i«t'tl  irthh'l  tliovd 

What  llmi  -f  a  iyat^oh  I*  thai  >  H  .|<«'a  hu(  thai'i  iny  approval, 
I  pr<<iaat»i|  aMaloal    ll   Ml   I  ItM  itiiirt  Ihn  Itai'li   At  t  of    Itifin  Whs  paaaail, 

loit  MM  (h««  h*i«ili«fnl  Ma«<'tvi>  llinnl  Iha  Imohaia  w.mUim{  lu  haV* 
Iha  tiahl   lit  iiMiiiihiOK  A  M'tUlii   huM>l)*<i    'I   lltao)      Mi<  rKftiaril   lit 

do   UoU     00    ma    vry    '<h ahia    utxoitil    ihal    tha    pMhllr    rnnlrtli 

waa  n  (OihllO  liii«tl«<t  Im>Iomi|IiiU  im  tha  wlmla  Mf  Iha  ponpla  of  iha 
tliiltrO  mni(*a  aiuI  that  ii<  utuiritnii  hk  t,i  if..|Mini«<  ihi<  vnlua  of 
nioiiay  and  h>  rrMMlaln  UtK  TImw  nf  i  it<«ht  lo  ihi<  liuntia  Iha  pulillo 
had  art  iitiaf*^*!  that  wa*  tKit  h««i>iwuiMiy  Ihn  inntx  an  that  of  Uta 
liithkfr*  ur  that  tha  hnol«''r*  oii|{hi  htivr  lutil  hu  rt'hiand  to  nfraa 
tn  Ihtil       tlott   wua  iii    h'l.l 

an  It  haa  htMVwl  lo  ha  hi  iha  i1ii"MlyuiiiM||i'  -f  Iha  puhllr  that  'ha 
iitiial    of    Iha    Kt'darul    Haanva    tlnurd    «hoviUI    »«»    infltiaiitHid    ml 

Kply  hy  Itaiihara  I  i|uiit*<i|  in  iha  IxmiM  ihitl  I  •out  lo  Iha  hiaiit- 
lM<ta  of  Ihla  fMiiiiitiMi'w  trooi  Hr  piutl  Waihuut  «howiii|{  maitty 
how  ha  anil  hla  tuMnrvniisn  tit' nd*  luul  lluHlly  not  loiitrol  ol  th* 
iMllli ira  lif  tha  Uiaarvr  Itoniit  I  |-fl«\lhil  Y<>U  nf  Ihiit  ahd  Hall  you 
l«i  fciip  ll   lit  li>Uid  Ih  (Mmuhrlnu   Uunw  nu»««MMna 

owMaMMMir  f>r  m*mnkm  a*NKa  nut  aui'tiMr 
thrrr  u  a  vrry  unportuni  iiuiiot" idm   h»<^w^rl|   th«  nwnrp- 


I  an 


Now 
•hl|i  of  Kwlaial  Mf«arva  )i«iilt«  unci  iha  nwiiKtahip  of  iopriih<'r 
hai  k<  'Pk'  tTirttihtr  hanKi  am  fiiKnitf'l  I"  th«'  it arOfHi'l Ion  of 
hankluH  bnmiir'wi  Hin  ^^<(lr•rnl  rirwrva  tutnki  "hniild  tM»  rii|{N|;r(| 
III  ihf  ttvotii'tary  hn»iiir«a  it\  frjpilai  liii;  thf  Ili>w  of  crodli  mi  na  to 
proffi  I  tha  wi^lfwrf  I'f  Hlj  nf  thi*  t"'''!'!"  of  'hP  ttuliad  Htntaa,  mid 
i<«pa<-i.illy  tha  iniriMitK  (;f  (hi«r  <Ahu  arr  iiiifnU'd  lo  bniiklrig  Ui 
any   litiK 

Ttila  «v«i»>hi  In  rriv  "t'"'!"''  "liMOlrt  b*  an  rrnm'ci  not.  only  na  to 
tnkr  (ivrr  1.1  I'  llo.t.Tv.'  hitiKa  hikI  'h"  ri't\«i(iM'i  (,'h.'t'H  l»y  Mr  l**TMAf< 
In  hla  ^idilnv*  I  ihouKht  wt-rr  r«i  rllrt,!  hui  lii  lohliilnii  to  Ihftn 
I  waul  to  >ull  lit  tctit  iiiu  to  ihu  t'lulcr  tho  iiiuoiiMrntciil  of  t  ur 
batikiiiK  "•yttifio  th«l  hua  hiTcMtdt"  jiri'vullcd  hy  lhe<  tiaUuo  of 
ihi-tr  buniorM  t  lii'V  r«|<ai)(1  lo  i^xi'mn  iiKtkindt  t.h«  piihllc  liitrrnat  and 
Ihry  ('(uarnci  lo  rxcraa  (ujaiM"!  i  hi«  puhllr  inUrnil  and  thi«y  ar* 
incujiahla  if  hcliuiii!  ihut  llii"y  follow  tho  luw  of  human  tmlura, 
Ihi'  law  of  pmlU  mul  of  "rntn  y  Y.iii  luiuu  I  fxprcl  thrin  in  coop- 
cTute      "nuiy  ail'   it<  l  chiunfd   with   uny  |nll'U'nl  rnn'oniilhilily 

I  hftva  a  t;r««al  rfnin'ti  (or  ihnn  i.oil  ..li'tU  nv.uptiUiy  Inr  th^nft, 
but  thi'y  lannol  Im  i  h«vrv(f«t  with  ihni  iHiliiUal  iluty,  aiul  tha 
UiUtiMl  .'^Uiaa  ihitiunh  ltd  powi'i".  thouUt  hrtvo  for  Ita  policy  pr*- 
cla«>ly  thi  rfvfr»a  of  »hnt  luUviruUy  tukoa  plm-a  wl'h  llin  bunka. 
Tha  Imiika  iiaiiirnllv  Pipiuul  to  r«iaiui  throut^h  opiiuvlani.  thay 
nitturulty  contrait  to  i'x,i>n.»  tt>io(i){h  pi^aaUiiUiii  and  tha  I'nllod 
Hlnt^a  ilovrrniiu'iit  KuoVkinu  ^Uai.  iui>l  knowin«'  that  U  !■  ^({atnal 
Iha  puhlU'  iiiliTi-nl,  kiu  wini(  that  ii  mnicta  drrndftU  loaara,  know- 
Inn  'htU  It  U  thp  tuothrr  of  |inv  r'y,  iind  ihftt  wllhntu  lho«a 
prtH-aani»a  w«  nmUl  nlwoiutply  nixilijih  imvuriy  m  thla  ciiunlry  and 
raua  tha  Riandard  of  livUM  to  >«  liiKhrr  point  than  rlviUaailon  haa 
avur  (oiu'aivrd  kiuwinii  .ill  thu'.  it  i»  lu -Ji  tunn  that  the  (lovfrn- 
ti\pni  •hould  ruprrina  it»  p«i*rr  lo  nrtitrull/*  thu  iirn'ontrollabl* 
tunUrnoy  lo  ptpand  to  riiaan  ihi«  tinrontroUahla  land*ncy  to 
conirucl  to  riiT'ui  hy  tlip  iniMnlHT  tnuika  luid  V>y  tha  nuninonibur 
bank* 

Kor  thai  ri«»#<)n  and  for  thn  rnuon  of  kaaplnu  tha  Oovarnm*nl 
of  tha  UnilrfKl  Hlatan  out  of  t h«  tmnkinti  huainaa*.  and  kimplnf 
iha  (lovrrnntaiii  of  mn  I?iiit«*<l  MtaU^a  In  tha  niohrlary  bualn*aa, 
and  ka*pini(  tha  hankcm  out  if  Ilia  ntonntitry  Ijviatncaa  and  kotp* 
Intt  ihnn  in  (ha  hunkiuK  hu«inoaa.  I  truat  that  thla  bill  will  na 
B<i  drtt«n  IM  til  \imr  1 1. a  powrr*  uf  tha  •yaicin  for  iha  romplat*  pro- 
t0Ctl(»n  of  rvpry  Imnnar  of  ihli  rountry  hlu  mid  lltlla  TT)*  laaat 
of  Ihaaa  nhouid  t)a  tha  ohjnl  of  ihf  «rfftiai.l  nolUUud*,  bvratiM 
Ihty  ari'  tha  oufa  wlu)  ilown  in  tho  Utile  coun'ry  liuma  furnlah 
Iha  i»<roMiMKHl»il.)n  for  every  litllc-tniiinraa  mmi  who  wunta  to 
IxjfTMW  moury  In  «in.kll  iuiuiunta  inoiiry  hPrdnl  to  trammel  Ihoir 
biialnaaa.  and  to  ha  nafe  in  inukinu  Uie  hmn  nnd  hava  planly  of 
tuna  with  whuh  to  lupiKUtf  it  no  ih,u  thrir  pinna  nmy  be  mad* 
wilh  d»«|>#ndablo  uritirity  Tlirri»  \»  no  rfj^n  *hy  tha  uronl 
l>t>war«  of  thi«  nystrm  nhotiM  not  hr  «<inployril  to  ulva  ubaolul* 
nroUH'Uon  lo  cvrry  ona  of  t  hcan  littlK  hanki  iit^ulnwl  th*  poaal* 
blllty  of  «qiw««/.n»^  which  nv!>tht  oriM'  from  uny  cuu** 

Wa  cunimiplttio  n  now  »v.lrin  lonirrly  Vt>e  tiaokinrmnd  of 
Ihf  pant  inu'«l  nol  Ih'  u»«*<1  m  I'onfcinplniinK  tha  nvtrm  propnard 
by  Ih*"  hilU  now  h««forr  mi«  fninti\i't<%t.  in  thti  pMl  wa  had  no 
proliH  l.on  Whalrvpr  frun  Uirn.'  r>vurrlnk'  lU-piraaiona  Thay  wora 
JUal  tivkrn  *•  a  m«iti«r  if  io\ir>i«v  uml  p*-.  plr  i;oi  lo  ri«i;ard  thnn 
a*  an  im-I  o(  0<«1  Th.y  wcio  thia  to  th«>  (iroi'ra.M'a  of  hunvin  na* 
ttira  thf  itfuira  for  I'mnti  uml  tha  iloairr  'o  luvva  unftly  from 
loaa.      llioaa   KTt   buiuiui   4uam.m#  orauii-d    by    Natur*   llaalf,   and 


airalnat  that  t«ndanfly  w*  muat  hav*  an  initnimcntality  tndowad 
with  pwvar  and  with  wtadom  to  tafaguard  all  of  our  paopl*, 

W*  ara  all  a  fmat  family  h«r«,  drawn  from  iho  *nd*  of  th* 
aarth.  of  avary  rao*.  at  •T*ry  color,  of  vvary  prvvloua  poUtloal  oon- 
diiion,  W*  havp  oom*  h*ro  kookini  libarty,  •*«kinf  happtnaaa 
uiidar  a  ohartar  thai  (uarant«a«  frtadom  of  ■pe*oh,  fraadom  of  aa* 
aambly,  frvodom  of  tha  prvaa.  fra*dooi  of  r»ll|ion,  Ui*  rtfht  to  lit* 
and  libarty  and  th*  punuit  of  happln*«;  and  how  tadly  w«  hav* 
fallvd  U)  oarry  out  th*  ffmai  purpoaa*  of  th*  ohan«r  la  *Khlblt*d 
by  th*  pathatto  word*  o(  th*  rraamvnt  of  Ui*  Uullad  tiaia*.  who 
ha*  uild  u*  ov*r  and  ovar  acalu  that  ovar  a  third  of  uur  NaUun 
la  underfad,  undarcloUhMl,  uml  undarahaliarad, 

And  look  ftl  Ih*  wrtokaii*  which  wa  liav*  parmUtad  \t>  lak*  plan* 
in  Ih*  laai  10  yvan  It  la  a  ahnokini  rwaord,  dlaorvdiMihla  in  ih* 
hiilh*«i  dagra*  to  our  iRt*lli«*iii<w,  bvii  not  iiimipatol*  ol  MMnplvIa 
and  iiarf*<t|  rapiUr 

W*  am  hiiw  (a<«a  In  (ami  wHh  «  t^undlliiin  whh>h  aialn  ha* 
*m|«haalMad  uiMin  Ih*  attanunn  of  th*  Ain>rl*an  paopl*  ih*  im- 
Horlaiica  of  thla  hiwiiar  1  thvratur*  wvlpoin*  Ih*  d*|MiNi*iiin  i»( 
lon'f  Y*a,  II  haa  i>auMKt  iiiaity  to  >uu>ltl*i  thai  la  iru*  ll  ha* 
rauapil  hianv  imnlirupliMita  yaa.  thai  la  Irua  tl  ha*  iakah  Ui*  laal 
hop*  Hway  fwm  many  who  Ihnughi  »h*i  lh*y  war*  volhR  to  **rap* 
fmm  ih*  hnpp*nihp  nf  IU0ti  and  linn  ih»t  la  iru*,  um  Pui  It 
tak*«  a  nalional  (Hitaatrtiph*  in  mov*  th*  Am*rl(«Hh  pi>opl*  into 
Mftlon,  Hhd  thay  ar*  haginnihi  tn  mova  nowt  ih*y  ar*  bpMinhlhg 
lo  mov*  Ih  thla  rommiU**  aiul  Ih  ihla  Mnua*  nf  H*pr*«*hlaUv*a, 
ihrt  I  hopa  Ihal  th*  mnvwumt  will  and  h*r*  for  ih*  |mtd  of  ihl« 
Nation 

How,  Mr  rhalrman,  I  hav*  gtvan  k  hri*f  ikairh  nf  thla  maltwr 
I  hav*  Kiv*n  th*  pritirtpal  raaMon  which  I  think  Ju»tin»a  th*  iak- 
Inu  nvar  of  lh*a*  b«nk«.  ih*  important  and  flnahPtal  r*a*nn  that 
th*  Unitad  itaia*  In  rurnlahinii  fnur  and  nna-half  billion*  n(  dollan 
of  mon*y  to  th*a*  bank*,  and  fn*  m*mb*r  bank*  hav*  a  crwlit  in  th* 
form  nf  Miork  In  ih*  amount  nf  liaa.fXKi.OOO,  Rhd  that  la  numoiant  to 
ahkwrr  any  qu**tlim  a*  to  th*  ralntiv*  inv**tm*iit  In  th***  hank* 
T\^t>  laal  valu*  nf  Ih*  bnnka  la  th*  chariar  gmnlrd  hy  th*  (^mgraaa 
nf  thi<  Khllad  ■tati^a  Thf*  right  of  tha  Uhlt*(t  NlMt*a  lo  nmahd 
Ihn  ml  ni  nny  tinia  la  proven  iiy  thla,  that  you  cnn  lluuidnl*  lh*ap 
bnnka  at  will,  yoti  ran  llqtiidnl*'  ihp  P*d»<r»I  Rpaarva  Hoard  al  will 

I  favor  th*  anlarfrmant  of  th*  Fpdaral  Il***rv*  Board  aa  pro- 
poai'd  hy  tha  Pntman  hill.  b*rnuap  I  think  It  will  b*  benaflclaf  I 
douht  tha  HdviaabiHiy  of  ptittiiiR  on  aa  votlntf  m*mbi<ri  th*  ofR* 
cUla  who  nr*  othnrwlar  rhanyrd  with  vt^rv  gr*nl  rc*ponalhllltl*a 
T  think  Iha  aam*  and  could  b*  aceompllah*d  by  having  n  rppmaant- 
atlvo  properly  quallftad  to  att*nd  tnonthly  m**tlnga  of  th*  It*aorv* 
Board,  ao  that  the  Dcpartmrnta  of  A|trlcultur«,  of  Commcrc*.  of 
Labor,  and  of  the  Trca«ury  ahould  b*  krpl  in  a  poiltloti  nf  cnop*ra- 
tlon  and  coordinntlon  with  th*  rconotnlc  vl*wi  of  th*  Federal 
Rrarrvr  Board  nnd  lia  artlnna,  and  ao  that  thay  might  mutually 
advia*  *nrh  othar  I  think  that  that  oould  be  accompllahad  vary 
well  without  Hiving  iham  thr  voting  powrr  and  putting  the  ra- 
■ponalhllity  nf  voting  upon  them  I  think  Uie  raaponaiblllty 
anould  b*  entlraly  upon  ih*  Dourd 

I  think  that  there  ahould  br  another  atep  tak*n  In  connection 
with  ihi'  Board  I  think  there  ahould  be  In  Ihli  bill  n  provialon  by 
which  the  Houae  of  Repreaenutlvoa  and  or  Uie  Henata  of  the  Unllvd 
Btfttea,  by  alinple  reaolutlon,  could  call  on  the  PrealdciU  of  th* 
United  Btatea  to  noininatr  n  aucceaaor  to  any  or  all  the  nventbora 
of  the  Board  that  are  not  fimrt inning  to  fhr  aaiUfacUon  of  the 
CVingntaa  of  the  United  Btataa,  whoa*  apvchil  ngt^iiu  they  are  and 
I  think  It  la  nercMAary  to  do  that  in  uixler  to  have  it  uudcrxUKxi  ihat 
th*y  arc  rfpr*aantlnK  the  will  and  the  pualtlva  direction  of  th* 
repf«'»*nUUV(M»  uf  the  people  of  tlir  Unilod  atalea  and  that  they 
MiK  nol  there  In  th*  allltude  of  ualtig  their  own  Judgment  ootk- 
tmry  to  the  will  of  the  Congrean  uf  th*  United  Htaloa,  ur  itidllTnr* 
•ntly  to  the  will  of  the  Oongrraa  of  th*  Unlt*d  BUiaa 

Wn*n  th*  Qoldaborough  Act  waa  pa*««d  in  1033,  rnd  the  oam- 

?algn  which  followed  rsault«d  In  the  defeat  of  Mr  Hoover  by 
,000.000  vote*,  although  he  had  previoualy  bo*n  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  7,000.000.  tho*«  vote*  wcr*  of  Rouublloan  and  dlamierealcd 
cltlr*«ia  who  changad  from  on*  party  to  the  olh»r  hccuuaii  they  r*. 
lieu  upon  th*  action  taken  by  the  Mouaa  of  Haptaaentatlvea,  naaur- 
Ing  them  of  th*  roatoriitlon  of  the  pric*  level  uf  1«U1  and  lOUB 
avorime,  and  the  atabtllyiallnn  of  th*  vnlue  of  momy  Un  that 
platform  Mr  Rooaevelt  waa  elaoted,  and  It  In  written  into  that 
pliuform  m  term*  that  ought  never  lo  be  foigultm,  where  il 
pit  dKcd  aound  ourrency  at  all  haanrda.  and  he  in(rrpreieU  nound 
currency  correctly,  arid  in  that  platform  thr  very  nrat  paragraph, 
were  written  worda  which  I  "hall  never  forget  and  with  which 
I  waa  inllmaialT  familiar  al  the  tim*  lljey  were  written,  that  the 
d«-prea*lon  waadu*  to  the  Indnfenalbl*  expanalon  and  cuulractlun  of 
credit  for  private  profit,  at  th*  expenae  of  the  public. 

I  think  that  th*  latter  part  oould  aa  well  b«  omitted  It  waa  th* 
Indefenalble  expanalon  and  oontrwtlon  of  cr*dlt  that  cnuaed  th* 
dP.*«ter,  regard!***  of  the  alleged  motive  which  might  to  aome  ex- 
tent have  exiated  and  to  a  very  graal  extant  mlgiit  not,  but  th* 
political  aapect  of  It  waa  In  th*  latt«r  part  of  the  aenlence,  but  I 
r*min(i  the  contmltl**  that  when  th*  action  waa  taken  lo  coniracl 
currency  and  credit  in  lO'JO  and  l»ai,  the  r>mocrallc  Party  in  1034 
wrote  an  elaborate  plank  cutmectlng  that  action  of  indefenalbl* 
oontraction  of  credit  with  th*  destruction  vlaiied  upon  the  farmer 
and  huaineaaman,  and  urR*d  th*  r*itormion  of  the  Ft'deral  liaaerv* 
Bvniern  for  the  purpoi*  for  whl<  h  It  waa  Intanded 

I  think  that  that  platform  might  well  b«  wrllt*n  Into  thla  record 
aa  a  remind'M,  and  I  aak  the  permlaalau  ot  tha  ohalrmait  to  Inaurt 
that  platform  of  1994. 


.[- 


The  CHAiaMAN.  It  will  Iw  mad*  a  part  of  the  rf>oord 

Mr  OwvM   It  will  art  oa  an  hUitonoal  r»mlnd*r  on  thla  quratlon. 

la  thrrf  any  objection' 

The  Chaikman.  I  aay   It  will  b*  tnaertad 

Mr,  Owen  Now  Mr  Chalrnuin  If  ther*  ar*  any  quastlont  thai 
any  of  the  mambera  of  the  cvtmroittee  would  care  to  aak,  I  would  b« 
Tory  glad  to  try  to  atuiwer  th*m 

In  rttoommeitdlug  that  tha  CXmfrvflB  retain  tha  right  to  rentoft 
mambara  of  th*  FoUt^ral  Itaaerv*  Hoard  at  will  by  a  voV*  of  nu  ww 
nd*no*.  I  do  ao  b*Ueving  tlmt  uur  •aperinnc*  with  U)*  F^daral 
nvaarve  Board  ainc*  ih*  pa«Ma«*  of  U\»  Wdaral  llwwirv*  Aet  maiiat 
thl*  aafatfuard  iviH>«aaary  And  with  ffraal  brtvity,  I  raoAl)  a  f*w  ol 
th*  liupuriant  favta  which  Juatlfy  (Hinfraaa  in  rvialulni  ilia  powtV 
lu  mnuv* 

In  IIHO  ih*  n*«*rv*  hnard  dallbaraWly  aatiaad  th*  pMilo  nf  IMl, 
11)*  K««a*rv*  IMiard  ih  Iha  intwt  BUb*iaiitial  manner  tmntriliutiid  M 
the  |iahii>  of  I»IH>  Nil  Ih  lINI  ih*  nimtyp  Nuaj-d  vititn^y  rmifht 
the  UoldaiMirutiih  hill  whii^h  *«pr**ae(l  th*  ov*rwn*lmlnf  will  al 
ill*  Mou«a  D(  H*i>i*a*iiu<iv*M  hi  IkAtt,  OntifhiM  havtit|  |ly*i)  IB* 
adinihiairaiion  the  powm  to  eipand  t<r*<lli  and  eurr«ii«y  M.OOO.* 
tKMi.iHHi.  tha  HiHwrva  Moard  tiMHl  It*  ihrtuaiir*  with  th*  ailminiatrt- 
tion  to  piev*nt  Utia  iteoeaaary  eipaiiautii  l^int  Marrh  II,  IMl,  !• 
Mnith  1 4,  1INI4,  the  H*a*rv*  Hank*,  uhd*r  ih*  •u|Mirviiary  nontroi  of 
the  Federal  li**«>rv*  BoaiU.  iHintratitod  cradil  and  oui-r*iioy 
18,700,000,000 

h\  January  Ittiil  ihe  tteaerv*  Board  adviaad  11,000,000.000  of  gold 
b*  wiihdrawit  n*  a  haaia  of  cradil  •kuanaiun  In  ih*  Unli»d  Btaiaa 
and  lia  aemiwrtration  aa  an  iniarnaiKinal  atablUaaUon  fund  tot 
th*  linptwanile  nurpoae  of  aiahilialng  th*  pound  aivrlini  and  tlit 
Franch  franc  lite  futility  nf  thla  action  na*  biuin  damonatratMi 
Ih  ihe  ia«t  11  m<mthM  hy  th*  French  franc  falling  In  purrhaatni 
power  approximately  no  [larcent  The  ni>N«rv*  Board  wa*  t*a|Kin* 
«lhl*  for  the  advii^e  wlilch  aterUiR*d  a  billion  and  un**haU  of  gold 
In  order  to  prevetit  it  heing  uaed  lui  a  baali  ot  credit  expanalon. 
The  lt«*erv*  Board,  In  Ita  au|i*rv|aory  coitlinl  of  th*  Ffderal  R*- 
arrve  hanka  having  the  imwer  to  expand  itedlt  ao  gr*ally 
n*ed*d  haa  refuaed  lo  expand  thr  credtia  of  the  i'VUeral  lW*«rv« 
hanka  and  haa  not  ua*d  th*  power*  given  to  the  Board  by  th* 
Banking  Act  of  lO.'lfi  The  Bewerve  Board,  havin«  power  iiuoufh 
It*  innuenoe  with  the  Froaideni  to  prevent  privat*  pvnmni  b*lnf 
put  on  th*  opRn-markei  coinmlti**.  did  not  uae  lU  j>ow*r  to  prw- 
v*nl  that  Inlerferrncfl  with  public  control  It  la,  I  Uilnk,  quit* 
w«ll  known  that  the  preaent  Oovernor  of  the  F*d*ral  IV'aarva 
Board  doea  nol  b*ll*ve  In  the  quantltativ*  th»ory-  do**  not  beliav* 
tiial  th*  Oowrnment  can  exerria*  th*  pow*r  to  regulai*  the  valu* 
of  mortey  He  bellevea  thai  thr  bank*  ahould  have  th*  power  to 
expand  the  money  aupply  and  of  cour«*  lo  contract  It.  He  doaa 
not  b*li*ve  in  the  principtea  laid  down  by  th*  Ooldaborough  bill 
of  1033,  upon  which  Mr  H(K)a«velt  waa  rl*ct*d. 

RUKnvt  aoARD  ormui  wo  m.Ait 

The  R***rv*  Board  ha*  olTervd  no  plan  for  oorr«ctlni  ihla  d*> 
preaalon  and  la  letlinK  natur*  take  ita  ooura*.  No  plan  la  balnf 
of1er«»d  tiy  the  Ffderal  n.ea«'rvr  Board,  or  the  Treaaury  Departmant. 
U)  end  thla  daatructive  rtepraaalon.  On  th*  contrary  ih*  pollcl** 
which  have  b**n  d*clBrfd  by  U»e  Federal  H*srrve  Board  have  con- 
tributed in  a  grave  manner  to  prcKlucIng  th*  deprvaaion  nf  I0t7. 
Kver  aince  ihe  paaxme  of  th*  Banking  Act  of  10S&  th*  Chalrmaa 
uf  the  Knderal  HetM«ive  Board  haa  b*en  warning  th*  oountry  Hgaiaat 
inflation  uaing  th*  odiotia  term  "inflation"  to  condemn  any  expan* 
aion  at  a  thn*  when  n*arly  one-haJf  of  otir  d*mand  bank  defKMiita 
w«r*  being  hoarded  Tit*  )'>deral  ll***rv*  authorlti*a  w*r«  not 
only  reaponaible  lor  the  failur*  of  th*  Praaldant  to  *xpand  tha 
credit  authoriMcd  by  Cohfreaa  in  Uie  Thomaa  aitiendmant  of  1011, 
hul  peialatently  oaaurrd  III*  Prealdent  dvulhg  10S4,  10I&,  and  lOM 
thni  Ihe  bank*  were  full  uf  monay  and  th*r*  waa  m>  n**d  for  any 
expanalon  of  the  money  aupply  uf  the  country  Th*  F*daral  Ra- 
aerve  Board  by  oppoaing  any  expanalon  of  crtdit  enoouragad  pao- 
pie  who  were  hourdlng  demand  bank  dopoalta  to  hold  th*lr  caab  IB 
anticipation  uf  lia  incteoaed  purchaaing  power. 

Our  ( he(  k  money  aupplv  In  1030  waa  un*  thouaand  two  hundrai 
and  thirty  biuiona  It  fell  to  four  hundrad  and  thirty  bllliona  in 
Idin.  alowly  in(renri*d  to  ilx  hundrad  bllliona  in  10H6  and  to  about 
alx  hundred  and  thirty  bllliona  in  1037.  The  laat  raport  of  cl*ar- 
ingti  in  Fi'bruiu-y  lOliH  wim  a  tall  of  about  36  ;>«rceni  from  a  ytar 

*g" 

The  daprraalon  nf  1037  waa  due.  In  my  humbl*  Judcment,  la 
large  part  to  the  attltudr  of  th*  F*d*ral  Reaerve  Board  and  lh« 
Srcietary  of  the  Treamry  In  punniing  a  contraction  policy  Thlg 
waa  done  by  demanding  a  oraaatlon  of  public  exD*ndlturea  and 
the  balancing  of  the  liudget  by  cutting  clown  pubflo  •Kp*ndUurai 
for  that  purpoa*.  inatead  of  puraulng  a  policy  of  expanding  thd 
money  itipply  and  thereby  raHini  ih*  prlc*  levtl.  and  lh*r*by 
rauing  *mployment  and  wagea  Mr  Morfcnthau,  In  hla  Harvard 
confrr*nce  upeech,  mlnimlned  ih*  monetary  factor:  demanded  con- 
traction to  balance  tlie  Budgat;  *tat*d  th*  nobleit  objectlvea  of 
the  Prealdent;  but  atated  aJao  that  auch  ohJ*ctlvoa  war*  very  rtHB- 
cult  of  achievement.  If  not  impoaalble  Tin;  Board  of  Governor* 
of  th*  Federal  R**erv*  Byatem  followed  up  thla  policy  of  Mr  Mor- 
genthau  by  daclaring  almllar  vlewa  in  Ita  letter  to  B*nator  BMrrw, 
of  th*  Commit i*«  on  Agrieultur*  in  th*  ■•nai*,  oppoalna  the  nro- 
poaal  of  Benalor  Thoma*  lo  aatabllah  a  monelory  policy  Th* 
reault  of  Ihea*  pollclea  by  the  He**rY*  Board  waa  to  giv*  tha 
txperta  oparating  on  ihe  •w^urity  *iehang*a  good  r«a«on  to  b#lit*t 
Ihat  thMTt  would  b«  a  raoaHloo  ot  priead. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


<l«>lart 


9WI  f* 
l*d  t 


rh«  ftdminmrstion  vm  led  to 
bMb  bamuM  Mm*  of  ih*  OMOopu 
Tl  la  «M  »  c<mtrM-tion  poltry      Ka 
to  »k  tii«  l*«d  on  th»  aUMk  ttchanff^* 
lh«y  ripwMd  to  |Q  down  m  prtc* 

•tick    (MltMTtJU    th«t    Ul«    dOtl&il 

tn   torma  of  tiM  muim  atocki     Th4 
At  d  •«  tit*  procMt  of  Mllinf  itooka 
k«     thi>  rt«r  of  tea  knd  tn*  hofM 
••  'tng  of  itoeki  and  to  i  wtioi«Ml« 
9%  -hftfim  of  tueh  Moeka     TTta  d« 
rn'r««  thkt  ht«T«  aiw«]n  e»uMd 

rt  la  MlnfiU  knd  tftotMWful  to  ca 
tntrai  f»cta.  but  it  avama  to  ba 
lo  *\ieh  untovAfd  clrcunutantwa 
Oc  tic  r«aa  advtaad  In  tha  Ooldaboro< 
a  mtn  of  Mt  to  00.  thav  damandi 
prtdapraaaloa  prlo*  laval  and  Ita 
drtta  by  aipwidlnff  ervdit  to  a 
ln{  It     Inglaad  haa  ?«nfiad  tha 
borouch  bill.    TTta  rtport  of  Sir 
he  ld»ra  of  tha  Midland  Bank,  to 
da  i»onatr«t«a  tha  mat  hod  and  tha 

(Tha  iwport  of  Ur  fUfinald 

K>T«M<ra    P»OM    TKt    ASOtlM    Of 

McKiMMA.  Cham  MAN  or  thi 

Aa    OlWH    IM    TMI   LOMOON    ■CONOi  I 

"Uy  Loitla,  ladlaa.  and  nntlamar, 
IcxMl  ptoapact  of  auatained  buatnati 
ot  Uocik  vaa  ao  promMnc.  inda«d. 
evminc  boon     Tbara  wara  alfna 
stick   aichAnm  and    tn    raw   matatl 
tti-ularly  nvatalii   had  made  a 
avar.  vaa  apaadtly  chackad  br  a 
atid  a  dachna  In  prlcaa  foliowad 
cauM  aom^   anxltty.   and.  althnxjg) 
latvr   r««torvd.  the  cloatng   montna 
btjoyantly  wtra  msrkad  by  a  more 


wtuld 


dairaa 


na<  aMMiry 
anl 


that  tha  prleaa  «<>r«  too 
prteaa  had  rlaaa  to  atoaaa 
a  conaaauano*  a«cacloua  man 
and  aold  thalr  atooka  which 
and  boucbt  doUara  by  ■eUlni 
rtaa  In  pttfehMiai|  powi>r 
T  vtr*  quit«  right  about  it 
brought  about  a  falling  mar- 
of  gmln  ICAd  to  a  wholaaaJa 
kccumulKtlon  of  CMh  rradlt  in 
on  waa  eauaad  by  tha  aama 
llrwalona 
1  your  attention  to  thaa«  hia- 
tn  ordtr  to  put  an  end 
to  aatabliah  a  ayatcm  which 
bin  or  May  a.  103a.  when,  by 
tha  raatoratlon  of  tha  normal 
m^lntananca     Thla  o«n  only  b« 
normal  and  maintain - 
of  the  thaory  of  tha  Oclda- 
nald  McKanna  to  tha  atock- 
I  hava  called  your  attention, 
avormbla  reaulu 
na  la  aa  fullowa  ) 

Rioirr  HoNoiuBU  Rcoimalo 
Bank.  Janhart  ad.   1038. 
lar.  Janua«t  a9,   1938 
the  year  1037  opened  with  a 
improvement.    The  tnduptrtal 
ihat  lf«n  were  expreaaed  of  a 
eroding  ipeculationa  oa  the 
ala;    tcme    commodttlea.    par- 
Jump     Speculation,  how- 
m  thff  qu&ntlty  of  monry 
The  decline  went  eo  far  aa  to 
the   quantity   of   money   waji 
of   the  yrar   that   hod   opened 
RUbdued  outlook. 


prede  >raaalon 
tn.ih 
Rer 

whK  h 
Lh*    a 
Md:en 

Mil  t-AND 


dlatui  btng 
redu  rtion 


AUsaic%M  atn.vrtHcta 


RooaevRlt 


(If 


Eu 
devel  aped 
conf  dence 


WIS 


"Meanwhile  depreaatng  Influencea 
Slat«a.     In  April   Praald«nt 
particularly  nf  the  nonferroua  met^a 
time  the  gold  acare.  baaed  largely 
that  atetement.  gave  rlae  to  feara 
and   precipitated  a  general   decline 
and  primary  commodity  prlcaa 
more  than  a  temporary  break 
a  real  btulneaa  recaaalon     The 
disturbed    by    the    policy    of    the 
ahaken.  and  capital  construction 
obatacle   to   bualneaa   enterpr^.se    la 
there  la  no  Indication  h^re  thnt  the 
Uona  and  commodity  prlcea  will  1 
general  trade. 

'7t  ta  natural  that  a  set-bnck 
ahould  be  taken  to  conOrm  the 
about    both    the    theory   and 
Management  haa  meant  cheap  and 
Ttaw  long-oonunued  cheap  money 
Industry  and  trade,  which  haa  Ita 
The   alleged   benefits   of   cheap 
exaggerated,    while    the    danger    of 
Now  tHey  eae  that   a   fall    In   prk^ 
have  taken  {klaoe  while  money  la 
aa  deflxute  oondemnation  of 


fwkre 
prae  Lice 


m<  ney 


atiU 
a  manitged 


Inkrred 


"•     •     •     Much  had  to  be 
howercr  dlflBcult  It  may  be  to  put 
long  usage  of  the  gold  standard 
practice  that  the  eyatcm  la  working 
preaent  knowledge  a  managed 
aa   a  mere  temporary   makeahtft 
abeyaoea. 


"•     •     •     It  will  be  reojembered 
been  suspended  on  the  outbreak  of 
Uon  again  in  April  1B3S.    It 
8ept«nber  1831.  when  once  again  H 
tune   we  then   aet   about   controQlJig 
•etlT*  effort  to  restore  the  gold 
pcrlment  In  managenoent.  and  the 
a  period  ahnost  precisely  as  long  aa 
in  opcratJon:  that  la,  for  rather  ove- 
to  the  pressnt  time.    In  answering 
we  fared,   we  can  compare  our 
equal  periods,  one  on  |^d  and  the 


"*     *     *     Wben  the  demande 
as  they  are  today,  both  for  national 
cannot  laag;las  any  Chancelor  of 
to  the  Immense  econnsny  in  the 
Bkade  as  a  result  of  monetary  pollc; ' 

"The  ralaUte  degies  at  cheapness 
two  pertods  Is  Indicated  by  a 
quantity  of  bank  depoalta     Prom 
imte   waa   approximately   «»i« 


oompa  rtaon 


percc  It 


cad 


niBt 


currency 
ihlle 


sundard. 


I  nd  abundance  of  money  tn  the 

of  the  bank  rate  and  the 

933  to  1931   the  average   bank 

On    the    abandonment    uf 


that  the  gold  standard,  having 

war.  was  brou«bt  Into  opera - 

waa  maintained  for  over  8  years,  until 

waa  susi>ended.     For  the  first 

our   currency    without    any 

We  started  a  true  ex- 

sxperlment  has  now  lasted  for 
the  restored  gold  standard  waa 
6  years  from  September  1931 
the  qtiestlon.  then,  how  have 
momlc  condition  during  two 
other  under  management. 


upftn  the  Exchequer  are  as  heavy 

defense  and  aoclsd  services.  I 

ibc  Bxchequer  closing  hie  eyes 

aeryloe  of  th«  debt  that  has  been 


tied  been  at  work  In  the  United 

declared   that   some   prices, 

were  too  high      At  the  same 

on  unjustified   Inferences  from 

a  reeirlctive  monetary  policy 

In  stock  exchange  quotations 

t   what   might   have  bean   no 

tn  the  United  States  into 

of  industrialists,  already 

Government,    became    serlou-sly 

arrested.     Happily,  no  similar 

present    In   Great   Britain,   and 

drop  tn  stock  exchange  cjuota- 

^   to  a  comparable  decline  In 


m  prices  and  then  In  trade 

of  people  who  are  dublotis 

of    a    managed    currency 

abundant  money,  and  in  their 

must  lead  to  overexpaiuton  of 

nevltable  reaction  in  a  slump 

they   tell    us.    have    been 

Inflation    la    always    present. 

and    a  drop   in  employment 

cheap,  and  they  regard  this 

currency. 

•  •  • 

and  Is  being  learned,  but, 
m  one  side  the  Ideas  to  which 
accustomed  us.  we  find  In 
smoothly  In  the  light  of  otir 
can  no  longer  be  regarded 
the   gold   standard    Is   In 


the  gold  standard  the  rnte  wan  raised  tn  A  percent  M  t  |»ree«li* 
iionary  measure  which  was  soon  found  U)  be  unneoeasary.  It 
was  lowered  by  stages  until  ni  the  end  of  June  1933  It  stood  at 
a  percent,  where  it  has  remained  rvrr  since  There  were  no  less 
then  18  changes  of  bank  rale  In  U\ti  first  period  of  0  years,  all  of 
(hem  conaequent  upon  the  ohligKliun  impoeed  on  the  Bank  of 
Kngland  to  protect  Its  meaner  Ruld  sttKk  The  subsequent  ata- 
blllty  at  a  percent  haa  lasted  over  OS  years  No  previous  period  of 
stability  of  so  long  duration  can  be  found  In  the  last  hundred 
yean,  a  fact  which  stiincests  that  the  freqvient  deecrlptlon  of  pras- 
ent  money  ratea  as  abnormal  I*  hardlv  ]usttQed.  It  Is  dlfflouJt  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  normal  and  the  abnormal,  but  a  rate 
which  la  ntrw  In  Us  sixth  year  and  shows  no  likelihood  of  variation 
in  tha  early  future  might  perhaps  put  in  n  claim  to  being  no  mora 
abnormal  than  any  other  Tlie  effect  of  freedom  from  the  re- 
strictions inipooed  by  the  Kold  ktanUard  In  no  leas  apparent  tn  Xb» 
quantity  nf  money  thitn  in  the  rate  paid  for  ita  use.  Bank 
deposits  which  were  sbovit  CI  800  0OO,(XX}  on  the  average  for  1981, 
roae  to  nearly  £3,300.000.000  in  1937 

'TRAPr    AND    IMl-LOTMENT 

"The  Increase  In  purchasing  power  shown  by  this  growth  of  de- 
poalta has  been  oa  beneficial  to  industry  and  trade  as  to  the  Treas- 
ury If  we  resume  ovir  runipaiUon  and  consider  our  condition  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  of  the  O-yeor  periods,  the  conclusion 
u  inps<-ap«bU'  that,  whatever  other  forces  may  have  been  in  oper- 
ation, a  mansged  cvirmu-y  lit  at  least  consistent  wtth  flourishing 
trade  L>rt  \m  look  first  at  weekly  wage  rates,  taking  ratee  In  1934  aa 
Iho  basic  figurr  of  100  In  \'J2^  the  corresi)oncllng  figure  waa  103,  by 
19:n  11  had  fuilrn  below  07,  but  by  lust  your  It  had  risen  again  above 
103  Tsklna  the  same  year  as  the  htt.Hls,  profits,  according  to  Sir 
Jostah  Stamp's  calculation,  .ntcxxl  at  UH  In  1035.  dropped  to  77  in 
1931.  but  roHi«  again  to  130  In  1036,  the  IahI  year  for  which  this  Index 
Is  available  Tlie  tVures  of  Industrial  production  repeat  the  same 
story  In  another  forn>  a  dccllnp  over  the  first  6  years  and  a  rise 
In  the  second  by  perhaps  50  p<>rc»»nt  Thus,  It  Is  evident  that,  while 
bu.xinPM  was  on  balance  dropping  BWi»y  in  the  etirller  period,  U  waa 
steadily  Improving  In  the  later 

"Wages  and  profits  are  a  mea,svire  of  the  Incomes  of  the  mass  ot 
the  population  Production  meo-iures  the  degree  in  which  our  Indua- 
trlal  capacity  is  belnx  used,  it  governs  the  total  of  employment  smd 
imemployment.  the  returns  for  which  make  perhapje  a  more  striking 
comparlscn  than  any  othir^  Between  1925  and  1931  the  total  of  our 
Insured  workers  rrs.^  by  1.2U0  0OO.  but  the  employed  fell  by  200.000. 
and  the  unemployed  rose  in  ccrist-quence  by  1,400,000.  This  was 
how  we  stood  at  tlu'  end  o!  the  nr.s:  6-year  period  In  the  second 
the  Insured  workers  !ncrca.:ed  by  a  further  800,000,  but  the  number 
of  those  employed  Rrew  by  u.s  much  a.s  2  100,000.  thus  reducing  the 
unemployed  by  well  over  a  million  What  a  contrast,  a  decline 
In  employment  of  200  000  m  the  first  period,  an  Increase  of  2.100,- 
000  In  the  second  No  fl»;\iri\s  could  be  more  convincing;  no  flgurea 
could  exemplify  more  cli-arly  the  change  In  our  economic  condition 
In  the  two  ptTiod.s  W"  hfiv^  «till  some  way  to  go  before  we  shall 
be  utilizing  ovir  lull  pnxlucuve  rapacity,  but  the  experience  of  the 
past  6  years  indicatoa  th.it  In  currency  and  credit  policy  we  have 
not  been  led  astray  in  using  the  opportunities  for  Intelligent  man- 
agement which  the  departur"^  from  s;old  presented.  I  have  not  svig- 
gested,  and  I  would  not  for  a  moment  do  so,  thn.t  the  pronounced 
Improvement  In  our  position  as  between  the  two  periods  Is  due 
xjlely  to  the  chank,-e  in  the  monetary  system.  But  I  do  suggest 
that  there  is  nothing  In  our  pre.'^-nt  condition  to  Indicate  that  the 
change  has  been  other  than  f"r  the  better  or  that  It  Is  fraught 
with  unknown  p«'rlls  in  the  future  *' 

Mr  Owen  I  enclose  for  your  information  a  table  from  1920  to 
1937  giving  the  an.-.ual  fltrMres  for  the  volume  of  check  money  em- 
ployed, the  price  level,  the  index  of  physical  products,  the  volvune 
of  currency  m  circulation,  the  dollar  index,  and  the  amount  of  ex- 
portJ!  which  show  how  erri.onic  consequences  follow  the  money 
supply.  I',  shculd  be  rcmemb*  red  that  from  1926  to  1930  the  ex- 
pansion cf  credit  ic-r\  place  almost  (exclusively  In  the  security  ex- 
changes and  not  in  the  wholesale  commodity  markets, 

EzparMon  and  contraction  of  the  money  supply 
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The  importance  of  a  legislative  mandate  1<;  that  monetary  policy 
should  be  a  matter  of  statute  law  up.^n  whl-^h  businessmen  may 
predicate  their  future  cctract^  with  dependable  security  on  a  dol- 
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lar  of  uniform,  permanent,  dsbt-peying  purrhaslng  power  No 
monetary  policy  dfK-lared  by  an  e«pcuUve  oflJcrr,  even  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  has  the  permmience  which  Is  required  a*  a  basis 
of  dr^iendable  B«wurUy  An  Kxecutlvr  pulley  may  be  changed  at 
any  time,  but  a  pulley  fljied  by  statute  law  caiuiot  be  changed 
except  by  the  Crngreas  itsolf  If  the  policy  mrrt-ly  depended  upon 
the  8<H'rrtnry  of  the  Trensury,  or  the  Oovernor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
arrve  Board,  these  oRlcers  mny  die,  may  riwlgn,  may  change  their 
uiliids,  and  thete  ii\  nu  drpeiiduble  secutlty  in  such  a  policy. 

1  deem  It  sdvUiible  to  call  your  attention  to  the  action  uf  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trennury  when  ovev  eight  hundred  mlUtona  of 
piHturin'  obih;i«llon»  of  the  United  States  fell  due  8»'piem»M»r  16. 
1937  He  refused  to  Uke  advantage  of  tha  maturity  by  Uquldat- 
liiK  the  debt  with  bunk  credit  in  the  Reaerve  banks,  which  would 
h>ive  saved  the  taxi>ayers  the  Interest  on  such  securities,  would 
have  helpt'd  relieve  the  Budget,  and  would  have  expanded  demand 
bank  deposits  by  eight  hundred  millions  and  olTaet  to  that  ei- 
tent  eight  hundred  mllllotui  of  demand  bank  depoalta  hoarded  by 
the  operations  on  the  stuck  aichangea.  And  again  In  March  1938 
he  Is  repeating  this  proceoe  of  negation  and  refuaal  to  expand. 
The  Reserve  bunks  are  following  this  same  policy  of  refusing  to 
expand  and  are  selling  Oovemment  bonda  of  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  to  the  banks  and  taking  up  the  ahort-term  notea  that 
bear  a  low  rate,  thua  transferring  to  the  banks  the  earnings  on 
these  bonds  Thla  la  against  tlie  Intsreat  of  Budget  balancing 
and  la  giving  favors  to  private  intsreats  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  intereet. 

In  my  humble  Judgment  the  sale  of  babv  bonds  by  the  Treaaury 
la  a  means  by  which  the  amall  depoaltor  having  demand  deposits 
can  be  Induced  to  part  with  their  demand  bank  depoalta  and 
thereby  dlmlnlahlng  the  purchasing  powsr  of  small  depoeitora.  It 
win  be  remembered  that  the  chatrnvan  of  the  Board  of  Oovernora 
held  that  the  payment  of  the  soldlera'  bonvu  was  a  dangerous  "in- 
flationary" movement,  although  I  understand  he  now  advocataa 
expending  a  blUlon  dollars  In  cash  aa  a  means  of  stopping  the 
downward  course  of  depression.  This  attitude  aeema  to  me  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  the  aoldler*'  bonus  waa  paid  almoat  ex- 
clusively m  bonda  and  not  in  cash.  If  these  bonds  Issued  In  pay- 
ment of  the  soldiers'  bonus,  or  other  bonds  for  that  matter,  were 
now  bovight  for  caah  credit  by  the  Reserve  banks.  It  would  convert 
such  bonds  Into  liquid  money,  which  the  country  so  greatly  needs. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  normal  Increase  of  the  btul- 
nees  of  the  United  States,  before  Interrupted  by  depression.  Is  4 
percent  per  annum.  Therefore,  from  1936  to  date  there  should 
have  been  a  normal  expansion  of  credit  for  use  In  the  wholesale 
commodity  markets  and  for  the  general  transaction  of  legltlmat4> 
business,  of  approximately  60  percent.  Instead  of  which,  under 
the  management  of  the  Reeerve  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  had  a  oontractlon  of 
our  check  money  by  two- thirds  from  1939  to  1933.  with  universal 
ruin  as  a  consequence.  A  year  ago,  t>efore  this  committee,  I  gave 
tables  ahowlng  the  maldistribution  of  demand  bcmk  deposits  sub- 
ject to  check  by  oonsumera.  Those  Intereated  In  this  matter  ahould 
see  these  tables  In  the  hearings  on  the  Qoldsborough  blU  of  a 
yesu-  ago, 

I  thank  you.  HCr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
for  your  courtesy  In  Inviting  my  views  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
I  shall  now  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  desire 
to  ask. 

Mr.  Luck.  I  have  a  question,  lir.  Chairman. 

The  Cbaikman.  We  have  been  so  deeply  Interested  In  your  state- 
ment that  we  have  departed  from  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
committee,  which  Is  to  adjourn  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the 
House.  It  so  happens  today  that  the  House  has  a  matter  before 
It  in  which  every  member  of  the  commJttee  is  interested.  Notwith- 
standing that,  we  have  gone  35  minutes  beyond  the  txsual  time 
because  of  our  pleasure  In  listening  to  your  address.  But  we  must 
adjourn  now.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  back 
at  your  convenience,  if  the  members  desire  to  Interrogate  you. 

(Thereupon,  alter  an  Informal  dlsctisslon  off  the  record,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  witness  would  present  himself  for  questioning  on 
Monday,  March  14,  and  the  committee  then  adjourned  until  &ion- 
day  morning,  March  7,  1938,  to  then  take  up  another  matter  at 
10:30  o'clock.) 
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Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlLs  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 


madp  by  me  ovpr  WOL  iind  affiliated  itationi  of  the  Inter- 
city BroadrttHtinu  network,  TuendRy,  April  1',^,  1938: 

War  has  no  U-uUlmate  plw^  In  a  Christian  civltlBed  world.  It  la 
SK  outworn  and  oullnwrd  as  n«t  tights  orv  In  an  orderly  society. 
ThiN  1*  admitted  by  all  nntlons  that  slKni<d  the  Kellogg-Brland 
Place  l>ai  In  It  u  uUo  rvldent  trum  tlie  tiut  that  aggressor  ua- 
tluiis  todny  do  not  (t)iiually  declare  war  they  selm  territory  and 
murder  the  ownvm  junt  as  i-ominun  crimlnaU  du  In  scx'lsiy 

Wi\r  do(v  i.ni  t.olvc  I  hi'  world  n  political  or  economic  prublcms. 
It  only  oMKrHVulos  them  and  makes  them  mure  complicated.  Theas 
problems  demand  rraoon,  torbearance.  and  cooperallun,  all  of  which 
are  supplanted  by  contvislon,  miUice,  and  insane  hatred  in  time  of 
war.  And  calm  Judgment  gives  way  at  peace  cunlerenoea  to  bitter 
recriminations. 

War  In  an  destructive  us  tornadoes,  hurrlcanea,  and  sarthouakss 
are.  But  wars  are  msn  made  and  can  be  eliminated  while  the 
latter  are  the  reault  of  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  man  can  only 
repair  the  devastating  damage  cauaed  by  uncontrollable  nature. 

In  1917  we  entered  the  World  War  to  'make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  In  the  words  of  a  great  Uleallat.  On  the  contrary 
President  Wilson  was  out-maneuvered  and  out-played  at  the  peace 
conlerence  by  the  wily  dlplomata  al  Kurops,  his  14  polats 
were  consigned  to  the  wastepaper  basket  and  bla  League  at 
Nations  became  a  byword  Today  that  world  Is  seething  with 
dictatorship  and  wara  are  drenching  the  aoU  of  both  lurope  and 
Asia  with  human  blood  Our  entry  into  that  war  not  only  oast 
the  taxpayers  of  thla  country  160,000,000.000,  the  lose  of  mlUlona  of 
the  flower  of  Its  youth  on  foreign  battleflelda  and  returning  veterana 
gaaaed  and  diseased  from  the  trenches,  but  also  was  the  chief  causs 
or  the  1939  depression  Benatora  Nonius  and  La  Pollrti  were  ev«r- 
lastlngly  right  in  their  ooatentton  that  the  greateat  urge  for  our 
entry  into  the  World  War  was  not  ao  much  the  doalre  to  help  ths 
down-trodden  peoples  of  Europe  aa  It  was  to  protect  the  Invest- 
ments of  international  bankers  abroad,  the  danmable  ennchnunt 
of  war  profiteers  at  home,  and  to  dlatract  the  attention  of  our 
people  from  our  own  economic  troublee.  Had  Prealdent  Wilson 
directed  hu  splendid  talenu  and  energies  and  expended  the  tax- 
payers' money  tn  the  solution  of  our  economic  problems,  there 
could  have  been  no  depression  with  Its  suflerlng  and  destitution 
and  bewilderment. 

Is  it  selfish  for  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  enter  Into  ths 
world  conflict  to  aid  democracies  and  oppressed  peoples?  W» 
tried  It  once  and  failed  miserably.  We  had  better  "aweep  before 
our  own  door,"  and  the  old  saying,  "Charity  begins  at  home," 
applies  here.     Foreign  wars  con  be  none  of  our   affair. 

Can  we  trust  the  remaining  democracies  of  the  world?  Our 
confidence  has  been  shameftilly  violated  In  the  past.  Remember 
Versailles.  Remember  the  twelve  billions  still  due  us  while  these 
European  nations  have  been  wasting  our  loans  to  them  on  re- 
armament. Economic  sanctions  against  aggressors?  The  democ- 
racies of  Europe  had  their  opportunity  In  1931  when  Japan  seised 
Manchuria.  In  1936  when  Italy  ra[>ed  Ethiopia,  and  tn  1937  when 
Japan  again  Invaded  China.  The  democracies  of  Europe  arc  either 
too  frightened  by  the  temporary  power  of  dictators  or  too  greedy 
for  the  profits  of  trade 

Are  we  as  a  Nation  in  danger?  To  the  north  vFe  have  a  peace- 
able and  friendly  neighbor  whose  people  have  a  common  interest 
with  uurs.  To  the  south  we  have  a  neighbor  which  If  permitted 
to  work  out  Itb  own  problems  has  no  thought  of  warfare  If  ths 
Hearsts  and  the  Standard  Oil  companies  of  this  country  seek  in- 
vestment In  Mexico  let  them  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  let  them 
abide  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Mexico  (Several  yeais  ago 
a  small  company  was  formed  in  my  home  town  and  Invested  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  in  Mexican  land.  Later  we  found  that  the 
Constitution  of  Mexico  did  not  permit  foreigners  to  secure  title  to 
land  in  Mexico.  We  took  our  medicine  and  did  not  call  on  United 
States  troops  to  ptinlsh  Mexico.)  To  the  east  we  have  the  broad 
Atlantic  across  which  It  would  be  a  foolhardy  attempt  for  a 
Mussolini  or  a  Hitler  to  transport  an  army  capable  of  conquering 
the  most  powerful  ooimtry  In  the  world.  Moreover,  thoee  dictators 
have  and  will  have  their  hands  full  In  Europe  To  the  west  Is  the 
expansive  Pacific  It  is  ridiculous  to  even  suggest  that  there  is  any 
danger  from  a  Japanese  Invasion.  Japan  Insists  on  Asia  for  the 
Asiatics  Is  that  anything  else  but  an  oriental  Moiu-oe  Doctrine? 
Again.  Japan  Is  having  her  bands  full  with  an  embattled  and  deter- 
mined China  which  considers  herself  a  considerable  part  of  ths 
Asiatics.  Furthermore,  the  people  of  Japan  will  not  remain  docile 
if  the  war  lords  seek  conquest  across  the  Pacific. 

What  la  adequate  defense?  We  all  want  adequate  defense. 
Such  men  as  Admiral  81ms  and  Oenerals  Rivers  and  Hagood  state 
In  unmistakable  langtiage  that  our  present  naval  defense  is  ade- 
quate. Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  commander  of  the  American 
Fleet  In  Etiropean  waters  during  the  World  War.  has  suted  that 
the  United  States  Is  safe  from  attack  because — and  I  quote 

"No  foreign   power   or   group   of   powers  can   operate    across   the 
oceans  and   stand   a  chance  in   combat  with  the  American   Navy 
and  planes  operating  from  home  bases." 
Gen.  William  C.  Rivers  has  written: 

•••  •  •  Neither  Japan  nor  America  has  enough  merchant 
ships  for  fleet  auxiliaries  should  there  be  a  desire  to  send  an 
armada  acroes  6,600  miles  of  sea.  We  have  488  merchant  vessels 
In  foreign  trade.  The  fleet  alone  would  need  900  such  ships  -to 
transport  an  army  there  would  be  required  some  2.500  additional 
merchant  ships.  The  Panama  Canal  is  more  than  9.000  miles  from 
Japan  and  3,000  mUes  dlrecUy  south  of  New  York.    Ths  pas«ag;s 
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of  tn  armada  to  the  Canal  aerou 
Pac:ftc  would  be  an  adrenture  so 
linpr«ct;cjible. 

"We  are  aaapmbllng  to  the  North 
the   gT^ateat   Aggnt»tton   of  flghtJ 
the  world  baa  ever  seen  In  one  s 
imajrinatlon  can  one  correctly  say 
the  Ncrth  Pacific  Ocean  la  require* 
Raw^ulaa.  the  continental   United 
our  normal  line  of  defenaa  tn  the 
nnjT  method  of  vslng  auch   a 
IVorth  Pacific  Ocean  a^ainct  any 
applying  the  llluaory  and  danferox^t 
that   an   nggnrnlf*   offenae   la 
d(x-tnne  may  well  at  times  evoke 
of  rjrh  armament " 

General  Johnson  Hafood  wrote 

"But   no  such  force   (able  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  because  there  1 
army  snd   at   the  same   time   a  s 
navy  to  support  It." 

A.nd    lastly     lUten    to   Gen 
rtne".   who  aayi  that   any  invadln  ; 
OT^r   1.000  OOO  men  and  use  7  500 
transport  suppliea.  where  the  wholi 
all  the   nations  of  the   world   la 
fl^tirea 

Let  ua  have  slrcraft,  antlalrcrafi 
cruuers  Instead  of  hulks  of 
ean  be  used  moatly  in  foreign  watcr^ 
can  aink  them  tn  5  mlnutea 

borne   men.   even  Senaior  BoaxR 
aeas.     That  la  our  right,  but  how 
the    nations    traveralng    the    seven 
International    laws    and   treatlea 
Inalienable  righL  as  a  cUlxen  to  w 
when   warring  factions  are  killing 
the  part  of  prudence  and  wisdom 
on   my  right. 

When  and  If  the  world  beconiee 
nations    may    organ. re    an 
and    an    iniemational    tribunal    to 
the    same    aa    our    O-men    and 
Until    wa  have   a    real   world   peace 
world   can   then   plan   for   lading 
better  stay  out. 

In  conclusion  may  I  aay  that 
ployment.  sgrtculturr.  labor,  and 
our   intelUgenco,  our  energiea.  our 
theae    problems       They    challenge 
beat  efforts      We  have  at  our  very 
poverty,   of    Ignorance   and 
special    prlvUev*    and    Injustice,    of 
misuse    o*    our    national    resources 
partlaan    persecution,    of   natural 
Let   us  dedicate  our   very   lives   In 
theee  formidable  adversaries,  and 
cuch  service. 


Btich  a  vast  area  as  the  m'.d- 
tiaught  with  dllBctiltlea  aa  to  be 


Pacific  Ocean  what  I  believe  Is 

ship*   and   combat   airplanes 

I  feel  that  by  no  use  of  the 

that  our  battle  assemblage   tn 

for  the  defense  cf  Alaaka.  the 

States,  and   the  Panama  Canal. 

event  of  a  war.     •     •     •     The 

batlle  armada  as  we  retain  tn  the 

oiher  power  In  the  Pacific   Is  by 

doctrine  of  some  extremists — 

the   beat   defense      Such   a 

war  through  the  provocation 


mffct  damage  >   could  ccme  acrosa 

no  nation  that  has  a  ruJDclent 

u4lctent   number  cf   ships   and  a 


battles  blpa 


Inalat   on   the  freedom  of   the 

foolhardy  to  Insist  on  It  when 

seas    are    at    war    and    all    the 

scrap«   of   paper       I    have   an 

k  down  the  public  street.     But 

•ach  other  on  that  street.   It  la 

lor  me  to  refram  from  Insisting 


are 
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lane  again,  then  the  responsible 

police    force    to    capture. 

punlah    International    outlaws 

courts    punLsh    kidnapers. 

conference   at   which   a   weary 

peace,   our    United    States    had 
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RADIO  ADDRZSS  OP  HON 

APRIL  13 


Mr.  LORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  unde  - 
my  remarks  In  the  Rxcokd,  I 
address  of  Hon.  Hawltoh  Feh, 
the    Columbia    Broadcasting 
April  13.  1938: 


Roseevelt 


I  do  not  believe  that  President 
greater  dlaservlce  to  the  DemocratU 
the  Republican   Party,  than   by  for  ring 
rrorganlzatlon  bill  at  this  time,  tn  t:ie 
Instead  of  trying  to  solve  our  serloxjs 
ting  our  wmge  earners  back  to  wor^T 

Who  demanded  the  Immediate 
tlon  bill  m  addition  to  the  Presld^t 
great  organliaticiu  aaked  for  it.    Tm 
the  puaam  of  the  bill,  which  iirant^ 
pwtktUarly  ow  the  drU  Bemoe. 
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Butler,   the   "fighting   ma- 
natlon    would   have    to    bring 
tons  of  ocean-going  craft  to 
ocean-going  merchant  fleet  of 
that  much,   according  to  hla 


mine*,  submarlnee,   and  light 
which  cost  WO.OOO  000  and 
where  t300,000  enemy  bombers 


have  the  problems  of  unem- 

4nance  to  solve.     Let  us  devote 

wealth  toward   the  solution  of 

our    Mghest    courage    and    our 

door  iJie  enemies  of  want  and 

of   crime   and    disease,   of 

economic    waste    and    prodigal 

of    religious    intolerance    and 

cuturbancea.    and    national    Ilia. 

\   war   wlihout  quarter  against 

paaterlty  wUl  in  gratitude  honor 
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leave  granted  me  to  extend 

ndudc  the  following  radio 

of  New  York,  delivered  over 

System    Wednesday    evening, 


cotild  have  rendered  ary 

Pfcrty.  not  even  If  he  Joined 

g  the  consideration   of   the 

midst  of  an  economic  crisis 

domestic  problems  and  put- 


co  Qslderatlon  cf  the  recr^anlza- 

"     '  of  the  United  States''     No 

Prealdent  alone  Inaistod  on 

him  vast  additional  powers 

Comptroller  GeDcni's  offlce 


tlie 


and  welfare  fur.ds  Did  th»»  faririprs  nr  labor  make  any  domanda 
for  the  bill?  Both  the  .N.itlonal  Granee  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration cf  Labor  opposed  the  bUl  v'.Rornu=iy  Did  the  American 
people  make  any  demands  either  by  petition,  tn  the  press,  or  In 
any  way  whatsoever?  Certainly  neither  small  nor  big  businesa 
urged   It 

The  reorganization  bill  was  In  an  ontlrely  dlfTerent  category  from 
the  Court-paclcinK  plan  cr  the  utilities  bill  When  the  utility  bill 
waa  being  considered  in  the  Hou.«e  of  Representatives  and  the 
Supreme  Court  packing  plan  was  being  voted  on  In  the  Senate 
organized  labor  wx'^  behind  the  President  on  both  proposals,  as 
were  other  trroups  thrcuRhout  the  country  I  do  not  know  of 
any  orj;anlzod  group  for  the  reorganization  bill  except  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  \u  oOcial  organ,  the  Daily  Worker. 

The  reason  the  American  porple  "x'ore  opposed  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  Is  not  that  tli^y  ^-ared  much  abcut  the  phraseology  cr 
the  detail.^.  They  did  not  know  exactly  what  was  in  the  bill  and, 
furthermore  thpy  did  not  rar<»  All  ti'.ey  knew  was  th.a',  thl.'?  bill 
gave  huge  additional  pn-:\-fTs  to  the  Pn-sldtnt  and  was  :.  'urther 
delegation  by  the  Coneres.<»  nf  its  legislative  powers  to  the  'ijsident 
to  set  up  a  one-man   governrr:ent 

The  fact  Is  that  the  President  has  an  obsession  for  power  that 
amounts  to  a  virtual  passlcn  and  a  consuming  ap}^)etite  and  keeps 
demanding  more  and  more  from  Coni^reRs  President  Roo94»veit  has 
had  far  more  pow<»r  than  any  o.her  President,  yet  he  Is  solely 
responsible  for  the  present  depression  If  he  should  resign  and 
Vice  President  Garner  should  become  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
confidence  would  be  re:;tcred  throushout  the  Nation  In  less  than 
30  days  Why  should  Congress  rontlnue  to  surrender  and  abdi- 
cate its  legislative  functions  to  the  Chief  Ex;x:utlve  and  leave  Itself 
with  no  more  legislative  authority  tb.an  Gandhi  has  clothing?  The 
time  ha.s  come  f(5r  Congress  to  recapture  and  take  back  some  of  the 
powers  delesjated  to  President  Roosevelt  m  the  emergency  and 
thereby  restore  repre.sentatlve  -^  vernment  and  our  three  separate 
and  independent  brandies  of  governnient  It  Is  net  a  question  of 
either  the  Democratic  or  Republicaii  Party  but  It  !s  a  great  Ameri- 
can Issue  transcend li'.n:  party  lines  >is  to  whether  we  want  to  pre- 
serve our  American  systt^ra  conceived  under  our  Constitution  or 
become  a  regimented   s'ate 

On  April  6  we  relebrated  the  twenty-first  anniversary  cf  our  en- 
trance into  the  World  War  tw  me  of  us  who  were  In  that  war  were 
told  that  we  were  n.-hMng  t.i  m.ike  ♦he  wnrld  safe  for  democracy. 
What  a  travesty  What  a  farce  What  a  mockery  Most  of  the 
European  nations  have  g^ne  to  the  left  or  tn  the  rieht  Into  autoc- 
racies and  dictatorships,  such  a.s  f,a.v:-lsm  na7.i-i=m  and  communism: 
and  now  the  Congress  21  vr-ars  after  our  f-ntranre  Into  the  World 
War.  was  compelled  to  c.  i.sider  The  reorfTanlzaticn  bill  which  fol- 
lows m  ?he  fo<'.'step=  of  t.nose  forelsjn  natii;ns.  not  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracv  but  to  give  still  t'rea'er  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  help  -.o  set  ;ip  a  SMpergovemm.ent  That  is  why  the  .Ameri- 
can p.-cple  protested  Thev  rt  ;  n"t  want  t.-  afford  even  any  chance 
or  npoortunity  to  -hf-  Presi:lent  to  form  an  auiocratic  or  one-man 
government  The  re.  rganizatiim  bill  waj*  the  svmt«l  cf  ab.solutism 
and  dictatorship,  and  the  people  would  hpve  none  of  it,  and 
therefor"  rose  up  and  sma.^t-ed  it  Morenver,  the  reorganization 
blil  would  have  heen  a  perm.ment  law  and  was  not  merely  an 
emerg<^ncy  measure  It  trave  perm.anent  power  to  the  President; 
and  If  we  want  to  adm.it  for  the  sake  of  ars\iment.  that  PresU 
dent  R.-fxseveIt  has  no  lictatcnal  complex which  I  !\m  unwill- 
ing to  admit  how  can  we  cruarantre  that  a  future  President  may 
not  want  to  use  the.se  for  dirtatorlal  purpcksts'  He  might  be  In- 
clined to  fascism,  nazi-ism.  or  even  to  communism 

The  .\merlcan  pe-.pie  showed  bv  th^ir  protests,  which  was  a 
healthy  and  tine  example  of  d-mocrarv  in  aouon  that  they  be- 
lieved In  our  free  ins'itutions  and  would  not  comproml.se  with 
popular  government  by  takln?  anv  chances  on  setting  up  an  auto- 
cratic one-m.an  or  sup«^r?overriment  in  the  United  States  The 
answer  is  that  the  .\merican  peopU'  are  still  free  and  propose  to 
maintain  their  right^s  and  liberties  under  the  Con.-^tU uticn  among 
which  is  Lhe  right  of  petition.  It  wa.-;  a  great  victory  "for  the 
pe<"'ple 

WiTiat    Is    the    trouble    with    the    countrv"'     There    Is 


a." 
.   e 
doe 


Ks  ■  f  all  our  Cities  that  could  be  u^ed 

■-es,    but   because   this   admlni.stratlon 

■    banks    are    fearful    and    bu.s.ness    Is 

in  kno-v  what  to  do  with  the  mon^^y 

w:..n   m.cre  punitive  taxes  will   be   levied 


dollars  richt  n   ■* 

to   enc'^'irait"    ^'.i5:;• 

has    dt---tr'-!y(^d    :o:,;; 

afraid  'o  borrow,  a.s 

Biisiness   dce»   not    kn'^w 

ijpon  It      It  d>^s  no-  know  if  it  will  be 'permitted'To'ma'ke'rea'so'nab!^ 

crisis,  a  crl.sis  in  every  way  as  serious  as  that  of  19'J9 

The  American  people   are  wo.nderlntr   wl.a-    h<il~\.:\rv^^-ned   to   •h^' 

S'i"-f'!;V'''   •'"  '^-^'^^^^"'••^  function.      Th..v   ar.-   wrnder:n,   what 
the  LongTogs  proposes  to  do  to  solve   -ur  ec.  .•.-•r--  '-..ijloms       T-ev 
w-ant   to  know   wh.it   our  plans  a.-e    what  r.:r   -i  >eVam   is    to    'clve 
the^e  economic   problems,  revive   bu^ii...  -     .  ,■  reempo- •labor 
They   want  to   kiiow   why    the   Cnn.:-  -.,-.    ■.  ,-tod    t.r^e    on    there- 

cc'?^"d.^ln"^n';'•,..'^•,'*    '^    ?'   ^^^'P*^"-"-    >  ■•''     -nd    has    not    been 

ccn.s.d.-ring  one  .single  construct l'.e   r.rncT;i:r.    -o   rheck   the  denrcs- 

S  Jar^'^^Vr^r^t^'^^    ^f"    ''^    ■-•^•'    '■'''    •    ^    'oval    AiS^^. 
^ffr,     '^yj^^   admlnistraMon    lead.>rs   have   no  program,   have   no 
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It  is  utterly  Impossible  within  the  limits  of  15  mtnutes  to  express 
my  views  aud  sentltzienis  adequately  regarding  the  defeat  of  the 
reorganization  bill,  the  economic  fallaciefi  and  failures  of  the 
New  Deal,  and  the  \inaound  financial  policies  Imposed  upon  the 
Nation  by  President  Roosevelt  which  have  desuoyed  confidence 
and  substituted  fear  among  the  American  people.  The  time  has 
come  for  some  plain  speaking  in  an  effort  to  solve  cur  ec»nomlc 
problems,  restore  confidence,  and  to  put  our  wag^  carriers  back  to 
work.  The  American  people  are  growing  tired  and  impatient  with 
the  alibis  aiid  excuses  offered  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
existing  depression,  with  13,000.000  unemployed  and  6.000,000  more 
on  part  time  after  the  expe^iditure  of  $20,000,000,000.  They  are 
disgusted  and  dl^llusloned  with  the  utter  lack  of  leadership  In  the 
New  Deal  admlnifetration,  that  suggests  no  plans  to  solve  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  except  a  reorganization  bill  granting  huge  additional 
powers  to  the  President,  and  which  does  not  put  one  single  Ameri- 
can back  to  work.  In  his  first  Inaugural  address,  on  March  4. 
1933.  President  Roosevelt  said.  "Tlie  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is 
fear"  aud  that  "our  greatest  primary  task  lb  to  put  people  to 
work."  Today,  after  5  years  of  the  New  Deal,  there  Is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  widespread  fear  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  policies, 
which  have  been  the  main  causes  of  the  new  depreeslon.  I  do  not 
believe  in  mincing  words.  We  are  In  the  nxldst  of  a  cSovemment- 
made  Booeevelt  depression,  not  a  recession  or.  aa  the  President 
called  It  a  few  months  ago.  a  "mere  assumption."  It  Is  not  a 
myth  to  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  their  money,  and  In 
many  cases  both.  The  American  people  Insist  that  the  President 
state  clearly  and  without  evasions  what  he  proposes  to  do  to 
restore  confidence  and  stimulate  business  activities  Ln  order  to 
provide  for  the  reemployment  of  labor. 

President  Roosevelt  will  have  ample  opportunity  tomorrow  night 
over  the  radio  to  tell  the  people  just  wha,t  he  proposes  to  do  to 
allay  fear  of  his  administration  and  what  constructive  plans  he 
proposes  In  order  to  encourage  private  enterprise  and  Increase  buy- 
ing power,  which  is  the  only  way  to  solve  our  economic  dilBcultles 

Our  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts.  They  are  exhausted 
by  promises.  What  they  want  Is  action  and  Jobs.  There  has  been 
too  many  fireside  chats,  too  many  promises,  too  many  alibis,  and 
no  concrete  evidence  to  show  for  the  vast  sums  already  spent. 

I  do  not  blame  the  great  mass  of  Americans  for  having  voted  for 
President  Roosevelt.  In  view  of  his  repeated  promises  to  them  to 
provide  steady  employment.  But,  In  spite  of  the  expenditure  of 
bllllom.  of  dollars,  we  have  actually  more  unemployed  today  than 
at  the  outset  of  the  New  Deal  administration. 

The  wa^e  earners  are  only  Just  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
have  been  betrayed  and  lulled  Into  a  political  coma  by  honeyed 
words  over  the  radio.  President  Roosevelt  has  not  only  Eiaoceeded 
in  creating  more  class  hatred  In  5  years  than  all  other  administra- 
tions combined  since  the  birth  of  our  Republic,  but  also  by  attacks 
on  buslnes.^  and  through  punitive  taxes  bordering  on  confiscation 
he  has  eupplauted  the  old  American  spirit  of  private  Initiative  and 
enterprise  with  the  New  Deal  ideology,  based  on  fear,  reprisal,  and 
coUectlvlkin.  The  net  result  has  been  to  cripple  Industry,  to  close 
factories,  and  to  add  to  the  army  of  unemployed. 

I  have  referred  a  number  of  times  to  the  lack  of  confidence  and 
stated  that  ccnfid'^nce  and  employment  are  one  and  inseparable 
What  do  I  mean  by  confidence — is  it  just  a  vague  psychological 
term  or  something  more?  To  me  confidence  means  putting  our 
financial  hcuse  in  order,  encouraging  American  Industry  based 
on  private  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  doing  away  with  ex- 
cessive and  punitive  taxes  like  the  undistributed-profits  and  cap- 
ital-cain!>  taxes  which  prevents  the  flow  of  much-needed  capital 
to  expimd  bus^mess  activities  and  develop  new  enterprises 

In  crder  to  restore  confidence  there  must  be  an  end  to  Executive 
usurpation.  coUcctivLsm,  class  hatred,  and  Government  competi- 
tion With  business 

The  New  Deal  has  no  flnancial  policy  except  to  pile  debt  upon 
debt  and  deficit  upon  deficit  by  borrowing  billions  upon  billions 
through  i.ssuance  of  tax-exempt  securities  until  the  national 
debt  is  »38. 000  000.000. 

The  President  now  proposes  to  spend  four  billions  more  of  bor- 
rowed money  as  a  temporary  stimulant,  which  Is  only  a  shot  In  the 
arm.  and  leads  straight  to  the  shoals  of  inflation,  repudiation,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  financial  chaos,  but  may  help  in  electing  New  Dealers 
to  Congress  this  fall,  as  Santa  Claus  is  always  popular  and  effec- 
tive when  used  for  campaign  purposes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18.  i938 


AMERICA  S  WAGK  EARNERS'  PROTBCTIVB  CONFKREWCB 


Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  f  die  wing  statement 


of  M.  J.  Plynn.  expcutive  socretary.  America's  Wage  Earners' 
Protecti\T  Conference,  delivered  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Iniormaiion,  March  15,  1938.  opposing  our  entry 
into  reciprocal -trade  treaties  which  result  in  depriving  Ameri- 
can workers  of  job  oppcrti'.nities.  This  organization  is  com- 
posed excliisi\-el3'  of  national  and  international  unions  affll- 
iflted  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  for  and  In  behalf  of  the  organized  work- 
er?, members  of  nattrnal  nnd  Intcrnntlonal  unions,  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  products  of  which  compete 
in  the  American  market  with  the  products  of  workers  in  foreign 
lands,  we  wish  to  most  emphatically  protest  against  our  entry 
Into  a  reciprocal -trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain — the  United 
Kingdom — whereby  products  of  Great  Britain — the  United  King- 
dom—  Its  colonies  and  other  countries,  will  be  landed  tn  American 
markets  at  total  landed  costs  which  are  less  than  our  costs  of 
prcKluctlon  of  comparable  or  competitive  articles. 

We  have  no  particular  interest  in  any  or  all  Items  other  than 
to  aid.  first.  In  making  possible  employment  opportunities  for 
America's  workers;  second,  to  enhance  the  purchasing  power  of 
America's  workers;  third,  to  sectire  better  wages,  shorter  hours, 
and  better  working  conditions  for  those  In  America,  the  prodiurts 
of  which  compete  In  the  American  maxket  with  the  proilucts  of 
foreign  workers 

To  the  worker  dependent  upon  a  Job  for  his  livelihood,  the 
entry  Into  our  country  of  products  of  foreign  workers  at  total 
landed  costs,  which  are  less  than  our  costs  of  production  of  com- 
parable or  competitive  goods.  In  simple  language  means  that  for- 
etpiers  hare  literally  Invaded  our  market  and  transferred  our  Job 
opportunities  to  foreign  lands 

With  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  workers  unable  to  secure  any 
work,  with  additional  millions  on  part  time,  and  with  some  two  or 
three  millions  dependent  upon  Government  relief  (which  is  the 
average  organized  worker's  last  reeort).  we  aliK»Tely  feel  that  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  any  American  ofllcia]  would  a^ee  to  the 
landing  in  the  American  market  of  products  of  foreign  workers 
at  total  landed  costs  which  are  less  than  our  costs  of  production 
of  comparable  or  competitive  goods,  the  products  of  our  own 
workers. 

President  Roosevelt  has  publicly  askad  private  Industry  to  he^ 
provide  work  for  some  of  our  unemployed  millions. 

Work  cannot,  and  we  do  not  believe  will  be  provided  while  In- 
dustry has  reason  to  believe  that  purci^asers  can  have  delivered  to 
them  comparable  goods  produced  In  foreign  countries  at  prices 
which  are  lees  than  our  costs  of  production. 

Labor  seeks  the  opportunity  to  work  at  wages  and  under  con- 
ditions which  will  permit  of  decent  oomfon  at  least.  This  Is  not 
any  new  poUcy  or  philosophy  on  the  part  of  the  organised  work- 
ers Bfflhated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  la,  In 
fact,  a  historical  policy. 

This  policy  was  initiated  long  before  most  of  us  here  were  born 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  the  pioneer  In  seeking  and 
securing  the  enactnaent  of  a  restrictive  immigration  law,  was  the 
pioneer  in  seeking  and  securiug  the  enactment  of  the  Asiatic 
Exclu.-lon    Act. 

Our  purpose,  then,  Is  the  same  as  our  present  policy,  namely,  to 
protect  the  Job  opportunities  of  America's  workers. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  free-trade  theorists  and  by 
some  economisu  on  our  need  of  foreign  trade.  These  men  seem- 
ingly overlook  the  fact  that  not  only  should  figxires  be  taken  into 
consideration  but  the  human  element  as  well. 

Surely,  it  Is  not  helpful  to  those  millions  of  our  tinemployed 
to  read  of  how  many  millions  of  dollars  our  exports  supposedly 
exceed  our  imports,  or  the  fact  that  American  moneys  Invested 
In  foreign  plants  return  dividends  of  10,  12.  or  more  percent. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  workers'  Interest,  namely  Job  oppor- 
tunities, the  figures  as  to  our  Imports  and  exports  are,  to  say  the 
least,  misleading.  Our  exports  are  based  on  dollar  value  or  value 
In  the  United  States,  while  our  Imports  are  based  on  the  supposed 
value  of  the  article  in  the  country  from  which  such  articles  are 
Imported. 

Surely  It  Is  not  helpful  to  the  unemployed  shoe  workers  la 
Massachusetts  and  other  States,  receiving  60  cents  or  more  per 
hour,  to  learn  of  the  profits  of  the  Bata  shoe  monopoly  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, paying  the  shoe  workers  on  a  speed-up  basis  an  average 
wage  of  20  cents  an  hour.  However,  you  might  imagine  the  work- 
er's feelings  when  he  finds  that  his  Government,  or  those  acting 
for  It.  have  virtually  assured  the  sale  in  the  American  market  of 
some  4,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  at  a  total  landed  cost  of  less  than 
90  cents  per  pair,  when  the  same  shoes  cannot  be  produced  In 
American  shoe  factories  for  less  than  »1.10  to  $130  per  pair. 

The  flat-glass  workers  of  Ohio.  West  Vlriglnla,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and  other  States,  50  percent  or  more  unemployed,  with 
common  labor,  under  collective  agreement  between  organlaed 
workers  and  management,  receiving  minimum  wages  of  58  cents 
per  hour:  with  skilled  workers  receiving,  under  collective  agree- 
ment, a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hovir — surely  have  reason  to 
wonder  when  they  find  the  products  of  the  carteliaed  or  trust- 
controlled  gla.ss  industry  of  Belgium  and  Caechoslovakla,  the 
workers  of  which  receive  less  than  20  cents  an  hour,  landed  in 
the  United  States  while  our  mills  or  factories  are  closed  down  cr 
working  part  time. 

American  flat-glass  workers  are  not  only  deprived  of  work  by 
this  transfer  of  their  Job  opportunities  to  the  much  lower  wage 
paid    workers   of   Belgiiun    and    Czechoslovakia,    but.    In    addition 
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Among  the  beneficiaries  are: 

( 1 )  The  International  bankers,  who  derive  their  profits  through 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  credits  and  exchange 

1 2)  Lax^  lndU5triaJl5t8,  such  rs  Remington  Rand,  who  refuse 
to  comply  with  cur  own  laws  and  recognize  the  right  of  their 
workers  to  or^nixe  and  bargain  collectively  Yet,  despite  this 
flaunting  of  our  laws,  we  find  our  State  Department  negotiators 
seeking  to  enrich  such  concerns  by  promoting  their  sale  In  foreign 
markets 

(3)  Automobile  mantifacturers,  provided  with  a  market  In  our 
own  country  which  permits  of  mass  production,  due.  first,  to  the 
better  wagea  paid.  and.  secondly,  to  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  In  road  building,  almost  all  of  which  Is  paid  In  taxea 
not  by  the  rich,  but  by  the  mas-ses  who  ptirchaae  gasoline  to  use 
in  these  cars 

(4)  The  canning  Industry,  an  industry  which  was  well  described 
by  Congressman  Connery  as  the  greatest  exploiter  of  labor  In 
America;  and 

(51  American  concerns  with  plants  In  foreign  countries.  Elus- 
tratlve  of  this  group  we  might  take  the  Chlcaw^o  Beef  Trust  which 
Imported  In  1938  some  90, 000. (XX)  pounds  of  canned  meats  from 
their  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  In  Paraguay.  Argentina,  and  Uru- 
guay at  total  landed  costs  which  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  tell  you  were  more  than  6  cents  per 
pound  less  than  costs  of  production  of  even  a  lesser  grade  of  beef 
grown  on  American  farms  and  canned  by  American  workers. 

While  the  Congress  had  enacted  legislation  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  secure  higher  prices  for  their  products  provided  the 
fiirmer  will  restrict  farm  production,  we  find  that  economic  royalists, 
with  plants  In  foreign  countries,  u.slng  corn  oil  processed  In  their 
foreign  plants  and  delivered  at  their  American  plants  at  a  total 
DDst  equivalent  to  some  13  cents  a  bushel  for  com,  or.  a  cost  com- 
parable to  the  freight  charge  for  transporting  a  bushel  of  com 
from  the  com  area  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  might  be  said  that  we  had  a  drought  In  corn  production.  Yet 
It;  will  not  be  contended  that  there  was  any  drought  In  cotton  or 
cottonseed.  Last  year  we  Imported  enough  cottonseed  oil  that  If 
produced  from  Texas  cottonseed,  which  Is  most  plentiful,  Texas 
fiirmers   would    have    had    an    added    Income    of    .some    120,000.000. 

Labor  Is  willing  to  and  has  assumed  higher  costs  of  living  due 
to  their  dep>endence  on  American  farm  products.  We  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  and  we  are  not  asking  for  reductions  in  the  present 
Uirlff  rates  on  farm  products 

We  paid  the  prQce.s.sing  ta.Tes.  having  been  kidded  Into  believing 
tliey  helped  the  American  farmers.  We  will  pay  the  subsidies 
levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  We  recognize  the  right  of  the 
.American  farmer  to  a  standard  of  living  comparable  to  that  of  the 
American  worker 

We  know  that  American  labor  Is  the  best  customer  the  American 
farmer  has. 

We  are  advised  by  farm-organization  representatives  that  the 
American  farmers  have  not  a.sked  President  Roosevelt  or  those  rep- 
resenting him  to  provide  markets  In  foreign  countries  for  American 
fBxm  products  through  our  entry  Into  trade  treaties  which  will 
nsult  In  trsjisfemng  the  Jobs  of  our  American  workers  to  those  in 
foreign  lands 

In  closing,  we  sincerely  protest  against  our  country's  entry  Into 
any  trade  treaty  which  results  In  the  entry  of  foreign-made  goods 
comparable  or  competitive  with  prcKlucts  ct  American  workers  at 
tctal  landed  costs  which  are  less  than  our  costs  of  production. 

To  labor  such  means  that  our  Job  has  bt-en  transferred  to  worker* 
In  foreign  countries 


National  Traffic  Safety  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MA.S.S.VrHlSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 
Monday.  April  IS.  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  GOV    CHARLFS  F    HURLEY.  OP  MASSACHUSrTTS. 

APRIL   12,    1938 


Mrs.  RCXJERS  of  Massachusett.s.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Gov,  Charles  P.  Hurley,  of  Massachusetts, 
at  the  National  Safety  Council  dumer.  Hotel  Mayflower. 
Washington.  D.  C.  AprU  12,  1938: 

..^Governor  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Mas.sachusetts  I  am 
pr.jud  to  receive  in  the  name  of  our  great  State  and  In  behalf  of 
our  people  this  plaque  emblematic  of  viciory  m  the  1937  national 
trsfQc  safety  contest 

.J.iif7*,*  '?!''■'  '■''^'•=^f'"^  of  tho  hrnor  which  I.,  ours  In  Mas.sa- 
^'!^^  n  ^"*^'fd  dinner  of  the  ^-rand  award  bv  the  National 
8a..ety  Council,  and  let  me  say  that  the  4,000,000  people  ol  our 
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Btate  share  equally  my  pride  and  happiness  in  representing  tb«n 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  on  this  occasion. 

In  this  same  contest  the  city  of  Boston,  the  leading  metropolle 
of  our  State,  received  the  honor  of  second  prize  for  cities  of 
600.000  popi.lation  or  more.  This  gratifying  NaUon-wide  recogni- 
tion of  our  efforts  in  reducing  accidents  and  fatalities  was  of  course 
achieved  because  of  wholehearted  cooperation  by  our  citizens,  both 
motorists  and  pedestrians. 

In  my  first  inaugural  address  as  Governor  I  made  an  appeal  to 
the  citizens  of  our  State  to  bend  every  effort  to  solve  the  traffic- 
accident  problem,  and  the  response  has  been  happily  beyond 
expectations. 

We  marshaled  every  agency  which  was  vitally  or  even  remotely 
concerned  with  the  problem,  coordinated  their  activities  to  the  end 
that  the  utmost  efficiency  be  achieved,  and  In  addition,  we  main- 
tained a  steady  publicity  campaign  in  artier  that  the  public  in 
general  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  alms  sought  to  be 
accomplished. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  those  two  heavy  contributors  to 
motor  fatalities,  namely,  excess  speed  and  driving  while  under  the 
Influence  of  Intoxicants. 

Tlie  registry  of  motor  vehicles,  working  in  close  unity  with  State 
and  local  police,  suspended  the  driving  Ucenses  of  all  persons  who 
were  rejwrted  for  exceeding  53  miles  an  hour  on  any  highway.  60 
miles  an  hour  at  night,  or  45  miles  on  wet  streets  day  or  night. 

As  a  result,  the  registry  suspended  approximately  22,000  driving 
Ucenses  for  speeding  and  other  offenses.  The  registry  also  sus- 
pended nearly  7.000  drivers  who  were  convicted  in  court  of  drunken 
driving,  or  on  complaint  of%police  or  inspectors  that  such  persons 
were  operating  while  under  the  Influence  of  liquor. 

In  addition,  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to  keep  motor  vehicles 
with  faulty  equipment,  especially  defective  brakes,  off  our  high- 
ways, and  In  Massachusetts  we  now  have  compulsory  semiannual 
Inspection  of  automobile  equipment,  as  well  as  a  constant  check-up 
by  a  force  of  men  who  appear  at  any  time  unannounced  on  our 
highways  to  make  Inspections. 

The  public  works  department  contributed  its  share  in  the  cam- 
paign by  exerting  every  effort  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  traffic, 
the  addition  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  white  guide  lines,  the  In- 
stallation of  standardlaed  traffic  signs  and  automatic  signal  bea- 
cons the  prompt  removal  of  snow  and  ice  from  the  highways,  the 
designing  of  new  highways,  divided  roads,  overpasses,  underpasses, 
and  other  safety  factors  wherever  jxwslW* 

Perhaps  one  of  our  greatest  gains  in  the  field  of  public  safety 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  children  of  school  age.  Here  the 
sharp  and  decided  drop  In  fatal  accidents  can  be  attributed  to  the 
safety  education  In  our  schools. 

From  a  study  of  national  statistics  we  learn  that  the  high-school 
age  18  one  of  the  most  dangeroxos  periods  during  life.  Efrownlng, 
firearm,  and  recreational  accidents  reach  their  peak  during  these 
years,  while  the  high  point  in  traffic  accidents  Is  reached  Just 
above  high -school  age.  Much  time  and  energy  haa  been  devoted 
during  the  past  year  to  the  IntroductlcHi  of  a  general  course  for 
high-school  students.  This  work  has  been  done  by  means  of 
many  private  intervievra  with  principals,  the  Issuing  of  two  bulletins 
suggesting  courses  to  be  foUowed,  lectures  to  assemblies,  and  show- 
ing of  films,  conferences  with  high -school  faculties,  and  advising 
committees  at  work  upon  courses  of  study  to  be  used  in  their 
particular  localities. 

Massachusetts  was  among  the  first  of  the  22  States  which  now 
have  State  courses  of  study  in  highway  safety  to  Issue  such  a  course. 
This  course  was  published  In  1935.  and  at  the  close  of  1937  about 
80  percent  of  the  high  schools  In  the  Commonwealth  had  adopted 
It.  At  the  close  of  1938  we  hope  to  report  100  percent  of  the  high 
schools  as  teaching  this  course. 

During  the  past  year  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Instruction  of  teachers  of  safety.  A  course  was  given  for  elemen- 
tarv-FChool  teachers  at  the  stmuner  session  of  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Hyannls.  Lectures  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
siifety  have  been  delivered  to  students  In  the  State  teachers  col- 
leges and  to  groups  of  teachers  at  the  Institutes  held  In  several 
cominunitics.  Three  conferences  were  held  for  the  high-school 
teachers  at  which  demonstrations,  lectures,  films,  and  discussion 
periods  were  in  charge  of  naUonal  experts  in  the  field  of  safety 
education. 

A  course  has  been  developed  for  members  of  adtilt  alien  classes, 
with  the  thought  In  mind  that  these  members  may  use  such  Infor- 
mation in  keeping  themselves  and  their  families  free  from  acci- 
dents. ^  ... 

With  the  knowledge  that  safety  education  has  been  responsible 
for  the  reduction  in  child  fatalities  In  the  past,  we  ahaU  go  for- 
ward m  the  coming  year  with  a  more  extended  program,  keeping 
ever  In  mind  the  basic  aim  of  all  such  education,  namely,  the 
saving  of  human  lives. 

Finally  and  as  a  climax  to  this  work  carried  on  during  the  year, 
I  organized  on  October  1.  1937,  a  4  months'  highway  safety  cam- 
paign, sponsored  by  a  committee  of  100  prominent  officials  and 
citizens.  This  number  was  eventtoally  augmented  to  more  than  a 
tliousand  men  and  women  who  served  on  local  committees. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  no  activity  In  the  manifold  duties 
as  Governor  of  my  State  has  afforded  me  greater  interest  nor  more 
profound  satisfaction  than  this  Intensive  drive  to  save  our  people 
from  the  ghastly  consequences  of  the  careless,  thotighUees,  and 
reckless  conduct  of  a  relatively  small  number,  and  I  know  that  we 
all  agree  that  no  amount  of  time,  money,  nor  effort  is  too  great  to 
spend  in  safeguarding  the  lives  and  safety  of  ovir  people. 
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Mr.  CANNON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  March  29: 

During  the  past  few  weeks  this  qticstlon  has  haunted  the  llvee 
of  millions  of  our  people.  We  are  living  In  momentous  and  revo- 
lutionary times.  The  stupendous  forces  hack  of  It  all  make  a 
historical  event — In  fact,  the  greatest  in  all  world  history — greater 
by  far  and  more  terrible  than  the  ages  of  Caesar  and  Napoleon. 

The  world  Is  now  living  under  a  shadow  of  another  great  Euro- 
pean war — not  as  a  remote  and  theoretical  possibility,  but  as  a 
vivid,  living  menace.  It  has  been  Just  about  6  years  now  since 
the  Nazis  came  into  power,  and  those  5  years  have  been  filled  with 
one  crisis  after  another,  each  more  violent  and  more  terrible  than 
the  one  before.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  those  5  years.  It  seems 
a  crisis  has  arisen  which  Is  unquestionably  capable  of  setting  off 
the  vast  explosion. 

The  present  situation  in  E^l^ope  is  the  gravest  slttiatlon  which 
has  faced  the  modern  world  since  July  24,  1914. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  forces  of  fascism  have  struck  twice — In 
Austria  and  in  Spain.  Adolf  Hitler  Is  the  symbol  of  these  forces — 
the  moving  spirit  behind  the  gigantic  tides  which  are  sweeping 
over  all  Eiirope,  battering  down  old  boundaries,  old  Ideals,  old 
ways  of  life. 

Oppoeed  to  Hitlerlsm  are  forces  In  the  democratic  nations  of 
Europe— in  Prance,  Britain,  and  Czechoelovakla— which  see  in  the 
victory  of  the  German  leader  a  threat  i»  themselves.  There  are, 
besides  Czechoslovakia,  other  nations  in  eastern  and  southeastern 
Eiu-ope  which  are  determined  to  preservo  their  national  Independ- 
ence and  frrltorial  integrity.  Whether  these  bulwarks  of  democ- 
racy will  stc^J  the  German  advance  is  the  great  question  for  the 
future  of  EXirope. 

The  spirit  of  Hitler  has  covered  a  larg^e  part  of  central  Europe — 
from  the  sand  dtmes  and  lakes  of  Eastt  Prussia  to  the  towering 
Alpine  peaks  along  the  Brenner  Pass;  from  the  North  Sea  to  Vienna 
and  beyond  to  the  plains  of  Hungary,  ttie  swastika  flies  defiantly. 
The  swastika  today  is  more  than  a  symbol  of  resvirgent  national- 
ism of  a  nation  determined  to  get  back  that  which  was  lost  during 
the  World  War.  (Austria,  by  the  way,  was  no  part  of  Oennany 
before  the^war.)  The  swastika  Is  a  s3TnbOl  of  a  way  of  life,  a 
force  determined  to  achieve  ite  aims.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  mighty 
army  and  a  mighty  air  force;  of  youth  In  uniform,  of  racial  intol- 
erance, of  the  belief  In  might  Is  right,  of  a  Germany  which  would 
call  the  signal^  to  which  all  of  Europe  must  respond.  There  Is 
no  denying  the  strength  behind  the  swastika.  To  be  sure,  not  all 
Germans  are  ardent  supporters  of  Hitler.  Many,  in  their  homes. 
where  they  do  not  fear  the  secret  polloe,  are  sad,  depressed,  de- 
lected and  weary;  but  out  on  the  stre«jts  of  Germany,  especially 
when  Hitler  rides  by  accompanied  by  bis  soldiers  on  parade,  and 
they  are  generally  always  on  parade,  i7e  see  fanatic  Joy  on  **»« 
faces  of  the  crowd  and  a  machinelUte  precialon  and  determination 
on  the  faces  of  the  marching  men. 

Go  to  the  beautiful  pine  and  lake  refilons  around  Berlin,  where 
the  HlUer  youth — boys  in  their  teens — are  practicing  the  art  ct 
war-  go  to  the  Rhine,  where  swastikas  fly  from  medletral  caetlee 
to  the  mountain  tope  of  Bavaria.  Make  no  mistake  about  all  ci 
this — It  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  sincere. 

Ptw  careers  in  history  have  been  mere  dramatic  than  that  ct 
Adc«  Hitler.  A  little  more  than  6  yeani  ago  people  talked  at  him 
as  a  wild-eyed  fanatic  who  would  soon  paae  out  o<  the  picture. 
Ttoday  he  Is  the  moet  dominant  figure  In  all  of  Europe,  a  dictator 
whose  every  move  stirs  sund  electrifies  the  entire  world. 

On  November  11,  1918,  at  11  a.  ra..  tlie  great  World  War  ended. 
Hitler  fought  In  that  great  war  with  the  Kateer-s  armies,  and  when 
the  greatest  conflict  that  ever  took  pliiee  since  the  beginning  oj 
tlriM  had  ended,  it  was  said  that  never  again  would  soldiers  btood 
be  poured  out  on  the  battlefield.  And  yet,  my  friends,  only  a  few 
years  have  passed  by  and  tonight  we  fliid  Europe  In  the  throes  of 
another  great  turmofl.  ^     ..     ^  ,     ^  ♦».-<- 

The  German  soldiers  were  told  that  they  fought  to  defend  their 
fatherland— for  the  glory  and  honor  of  «»untt7.  they  ''f«  P»"""; 
ised  an  easy  victory  and  an  early  peace.  Weeks  of  bloody  war 
turned  tnto  months,  and  the  months  of  war  turned  into  years,  but 
Tlctory  and  peace  never  came.  o,  •»_ 

In  1917  the  allied  nations  faced  a  breakdown  and  «««t^  J^^L 
marine  campaigns  brought  the  people  .rf  Britain  to  within  a  f«w 
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tfavt  of  ■tarrmtKn.  D—palr  aad  ribdlloo  flared  on  the  battle- 
fro'iu  and  In  th«  Indiwtilea  of  Kuope.  In  America  rose  Wllaan. 
vh )  w«a  nld  to  be  ttoa  d«w  MessU  l.  preaching  the  gospel  that  a 
ne^v  and  bettar  world  would  nutly  arlaa  tram  the  great  war. 
Tb;  pxhauated  and  starvlnc  people  listened  once  more.  They 
veie  told  that  they  were  flfhting  a  rar  to  end  war — a  wai  to  make 
the  rntuv  world  amt*  tar  dcmocncy.  The  allied  soldiers,  with 
their  crualMd  az>d  Maortlrn  bearta  foufht  on  and  on.  and  the 
deadlock  was  broken  by  tba  pow«>  of  America.  Then,  tn  1918, 
£u.^ope  stood  on  ttM  brink  at  coUapae;  mlnea,  factories,  forests, 
rit  m.  nch  laiMlB.  all  lay  derastatec .  TIm  siddlen  could  stand  it 
DO  lonc«r  and  they  roat  up  agali  ist  thalr  statesmen  and  their 
gai.erals  Than  the  rorammanta  fallad.  The  words  of  Lenin 
deiaandlnf  tba  abolition  of  the  wa]  of  life  which  had  given  birth 
to  var.  ttaapad  naw  goaia  for  the  h«  Dgry  and  eniahed  and  deapair- 
Inf  To  block  the  paopla  trom  thai  t  goaia.  with  the  armies  maul- 
ing sway,  the  great  war  lorda  reached  out  for  peace  and  the  Treaty 
of  Viriaillsa 

from  that  gnat  paaoa  eoofcrencs  emerged  no  new  world  order, 
but  from  it  tJbm  paopto  gave  aasant  to  the  economic  and  political 
doriunatlon  of  the  Tlctor  powvrm.  From  the  war  there  emerged 
neik'  world  emplrea  maintained  by  lore*,  leading  the  world  rwtftly 
to  deroar  strufglea  betwven  the  i  atkma.  The  war  to  end  war 
gai«  way  to  tha  peace  prerantlng  waoe — and  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
saLlca  has  many  crlmea  and  much  Qloodabed  to  accotmt  for. 

Tonight  tt>a  swastika  emblem  at  night  floats  over  the  churchea 
ami  boines  of  a  Christian  peopls.  and  Adolf  Hitler  acquires 
10.1)00.000  aarrants  to  the  Mast  cTe«<l.  while  thousands  of  Austrlans 
and  Jews,  who  but  only  yesterday  aere  happy  and  free  men  and 
woraen.  now  hide  and  cringe  in  ear  and  terror  from  the  un- 
escipable  persecution,  torture,  and  e  Uaery  to  be  mfllctec!  upon  them 
by  the  cohorts  of  new  Oermany. 

C  aechoalorakla.  harlng  defied  the  master  of  Europe,  cannot  hope 
to  fiscape  his  vindlctlTe  hatred.  an<l  tha  Caechs  and  Jews  of  that 
sad  and  unhappy  country  will  Jo  n  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  helpless  and  persecuted  "men  without  a  country,"  tn  Nazi 
prion  campa.  in  hiding,  or  in  aintltss  and  helpless  night  from  the 
mexiicas  detcrmlnstlon  of  one  mar  to  destroy  all  humans  hot  of 
his  own  race,  and  to  establish  hlma  lif  as  the  master  of  man. 

"The  fox  of  Berlin  has  outsmarted  the  lion  of  Italy. 

I  ranee  torn  by  mtemal  strife  and  dissension,  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  maintain  drll  peace  wittiln  her  own  borders,  and  will 
be  'ortunau  to  maintain  her  own  ndependence  and  escape  being 
crushed  under  the  wheels  of  the  N12I  engme  of  destruction. 

Ingland  has  chosen  a  path  ihai  can  only  lead,  if  followed 
thr  nigh,  to  her  eventual  sdoptlon  cf  fascism  or  of  obeying  mtler's 
deriand  for  '•polttlcal  freedom  for  Germans  abroad"  and  permit  the 
for:natlon  of  a  Nasi  party,  which,  lii  time,  will  make  England  sub- 
sen  lent  to,  If  not  a  dependent  of,  I  am  Oermany 

Ii  U  a  matter  of  common  knowle<ge  that  both  Hitler  and  Mxisso- 
Unl  are  rendering  aid  and  comfort  la  Oeneml  Pranco 

The  whole  world  recently  shudd<  red  and  trembled  with  Horror 
ee  naaring  of  the  bomttardment  of  larcelona.  The  Spanish  people 
have  turned  their  heads  toward  oui  country  and  have  aaked  us  to 
rai  e  cur  voice  agalrwt  the  eaterm  nation  of  the  civilian  popula- 
ttOM  of  Barcelona  In  some  instancw.  more  than  a  thousand  innu- 
eert  women  and  little  children  wee  slaughtered  in  a  single  day. 
tn  he  bombing  of  Barcelona  the  war  reached  the  apex  of  lu  borror 
atK'  shame  So  terrible,  so  tragic  and  so  destructive  was  this 
boribing  that  the  bead  of  the  Rom^A  Oatholte  Church  in  order  to 
prot^vi  women  and  children  mads  a  paraonal  appeal  to  General 
mnro  to  refrain  tnm  the  uas  of  t  m  dsadly  bombs.  Neither  side 
con<es  to  thla  orlala  wtth  clean  MUKli.  Both  have  previously 
bocibed  iefenaelaaa  eltlea.  It  la  ti  ua  thai  tbe  bombing  had  "a 
military  oUeeitve"— «o  toree  a  elvi  itaa  demand  for  furrendar,  to 

I  ken  and  destroy  the  morale  at  ibe  aoMlen  at  the  front, 

A  mother,  with  a  CTMabsd  and  bloadlag  heart,  may  make  »  sor> 

iful  appsal  to  God  for  peaee  whoa  aba  wea  her  child  that  had 
mtfy  dear  and  i«m%  UtUe  wui  reduead  to  mai^led  flaah 
beKire  her  raeUag  vttloa  and  e(  al  the  Iragadlea  of  Ufa,  the  sad* 
daat  and  moM  enial  to  a  mottoerli  1  eod>toye  \o  bar  dead  child.  A 
mail  may  ba  raady  %o  aoaapi  aa/  te  ma  that  would  snd  the  agony. 
the  grief,  aad  the  nrrov  whaa  ae  I  Mka  oa  Um  things  that  a  mo- 
meitt  betara  ware  alae  Baa.  lora  to  Moody  raga  by  bomba  (tropped 
uaaimad  ftom  the  hmw.  kf  boat  1  apparaatly  daUbarataly  timad 
to  lender  unaealliag  eeaa  the  laat  (  aaparau  attae&pt  to  esoapa  by 
fall  ng  Sat.  Tbay  are  part  of  Um  nnv  art,  tha  aew  Nleaoa  of  war. 
Wat  on  ehUdran.  War  on  woaaaa,  War  on  tba  old  and  the  weak. 
Wai  on  the  stck  and  tlM  ertpplad.  War  agauiat  humanity  War 
tlMi  deAlas  iHa  bannera.  that  italas  'ortvw  tlM  tenor  of  thoaa  that 
eonluct  It. 

m'ho  would  ear*  to  shake  the  bio  ad-atalatd  hand  of  one  of  the 
"fenighta  01  tba  air"  wbo  had  mUUd  t&a  Wm  dropping  a  ilsadly 
beatb  on  tte  roof  of  a  bospital.  wi  ttag  out  tba  Ueaa  ^  tha  sick, 
tba   weak,    tka  artpplad.   or.   ptrta^pa,   tnio  a  sebeolyard    arhare 


artppttd, 
lie  lanoea 


hurdrada  of  Utile  lanoeant  ehildreh  were  at  play,  sending  them 
iaic>  etamiiy  without  a  ■MBteat'a  iramlngt    Who  would  do  such 

K  honort  Who  would  not.  with  horror  and  disgust,  turn  away 
ftorv  them  and  from  their  maatera  whose  bidding  they  didf 

Aiid  thai  la  Uie  fale  wtUoh  our  pec  pie  fear  to  fast  approaching  for 
our  eN>untry.  To  prsaarM  and  pass  in  to  our  ehUdrvn  ths  bertugs 
of  cemoeraep  that  U  thaira,  to  maintain  hare  in  Amsrica  human 
llbt'My  which  Is  fast  disappsartng  fram  the  earth,  to  maintain  our 
status  and  reaps ct  aa  HMa.  only  cne  oourea  is  open.  We  must 
ry  oa  aa  our  faihart  dM  bafoce  u4    Wa  muai  unite.  regardlMs  ot 


ntclal  dissent:,  religious  beliefs,  color,  or  political  affiliation.  Into  one 
united  American  front,  to  defend  and  advance  American  democracy. 
The  professional  politician  should  be  retired,  be  he  President  or 
a  leaser  representative,  who  through  greed  or  power  plays  partisan 
politics  at  the  expense  of  human  misery. 

All  the  large  nations  cf  Europe  are  rearming  aa  fast  as  poeslbla 
for  air,  land,  and  sea  fighting,  and  when  they  think  they  are  pre- 
pared. It  is  doubtful  If  any  one  of  them  would  hesitate  to  attack 
us  If  they  felt  they  could  be  successful.  The  liltimate  results  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  show  ua,  conclusively,  that  we  cannot  trust  or 
depend  on  any  one  of  them.  Irony  would  ask  us  what  was  the  use 
of  It  all  and  of  all  the  sacrtflees  we  made  some  20  years  ago.  All 
oi  the  great  ideals  for  which  we  sent  the  young  manhood  of  our 
Nation  to  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Prance,  and  the  succor  we  gave 
to  the  millions  of  strlcJten  p<?oplp  after  the  war.  are  all  lost  and  for- 
gotten. A  free,  fraternal,  peace-loving  Europe  Is  now  a  sham  and 
a  colossal  mockery,  and  It  would  be  laughable  If  it  were  not  so  sad 
a;id  tragic  for  the  millions  ot  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  In  the 
present  gloomy  and  sorrowful  hour,  with  the  world  electrified  with 
hate,  greed,  and  madness,  one  wonders  what  will  happen  next. 

The  German  occupation  of  Austria  makes  It  impossible  for  us 
t<>  any  longer  be  mistaken  about  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in.  We 
8«e  now.  beyond  error,  that  the  outstanding  question  In  world 
allalrs  Is  not,  as  wo  have  assumed,  the  morality  of  systems  of 
government. 

The  great  fact  Is  that  we  are  living  In  a  period  of  the  breaking 
of  nations.  If  then,  America  Is  to  take  part  at  all  In  the  shaping 
ol  world  affairs,  she  can  do  so  effectively  only  by  using  the  methods 
which  are  now  to  the  front.  Only  direct  action,  diplomatic  or 
otherwise,  really  counts  at  the  present  time.  The  lessons  of  these 
rtoent  weeks  are,  I  think,  wholesome. 

The  eclipse  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  to  be  recognized.  Re- 
lations between  England  and  America  should  be  frank  and  cor- 
dial, but  certainly  not  too  cordial,  smd  any  alliance,  of  any  char- 
acter, from  our  point  of  view,  is  strictly  tmdeslrable.  With  the 
siirges  of  influence  In  E^irope,  we  have  little  to  do.  Nazl-lsm  and 
fjisclsm,  as  systems  of  human  society,  must  work  out  their  own 
ei^ds. 

In  the  security  and  isolation,  which  may  not  be  so  secure  as 
we  fondly  l)elleve,  there  is  hope  for  America  to  survive  as  a 
d>emocracy,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  world  embraces  the  belief 
that  only  supermen  are  capable  of  guiding  the  destinies  of  their 
people,  but  only  if  the  Ainencan  people  themselves  wish  to  con- 
tinue this  democracy 

A  highly  trained,  efficient  organization,  united  In  a  common 
cause  and  merciless  m  suppressing,  by  individuals  of  unorganised 
g-oups,  any  attempts  to  oppose  its  purpose.  Is  the  secret  of  the 
dictators"  success  and  their  rise  to  power.  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
8'Alin  follow  that  procedure. 

Now,  as  the  requiem  of  democratic  Austria  Is  being  chanted  by 
Nazi  legions,  as  the  rumble  and  thunder  of  Nazi  tanks  and  march- 
ing Nazi  feet  shake  the  soil  of  EvuDpe.  while  hundreds  of  Nazi  war 
p.anes  cast  their  terrifying  shadow  over  the  land.  Adolf  Hitler,  on 
the  11th  dsy  of  March  1938,  in  a  world-wide  radio  hook-up.  defies 
tlie  universe,  and  demands,  vmder  penalty  of  his  displeasure,  ths 
pilUlcal  freedom  of  0<^rmana  in  ail  the  countries  of  the  world. 
He  demands  the  very  freedom  which  he  itubbornly  denies  them  at 
home 

Another  lasting  and  memorable  paife  has  been  written  In  tha 
history  of  the  world  that  wuj  gy  down  thrt)ugh  the  ages. 


Legislative  C  ontrol  Over  Public  Moneys  of  tht 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GKORGE  J,  SCHNEIDER 

OK   WISCON.SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KKPKKSKNTATIVK3 
Fndav.  April  S.  1939 

Mr  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Speaker  both  thg 
80-CHllpd  r^organiMtion  bill,  8.  3331,  as  u  piuwd  the  Senate 
and  M  it  la  proposed  to  be  aiiifnd.-d  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Oovenimftu  Rrormuuzation.  and  H.  R,  8278, 
which  waj  rfix)rtrd  AuKuai  19,  1937.  by  the  8<?k»ct  Committee 
on  Oovernmenl  RiMrKHn!/.ation,  by  n-peiiling  In  part  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  U  Stut  23.  27)  ns  It 
relaU's  10  the  Ofiicnil  Accouiiliiig  Offlco,  would  deprive  the 
people,  through  their  e'loctcd  irprf.si<ntativi'»  in  ConfrtM  as- 
sembled, of  all  control  ovrr  the  usf.n  of  public  money  which 
the  taxpayers  Imve  paid  into  tho  TrcaMiry  and  would  estab- 
lish such  a  .system  of  control  by  the  spending  agencies  M 
hM  never  cxbied  la  the  United  Stutca  aovornment  and  M 
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has  not  existed  In  Eiigland  since  the  Subsidy  Act  of  1624, 
«iiich  became  law  during  the  reign  of  James  L 

THIS    STStJGGUE    OF    AWLUJIT    OKIGIN 

When  the  fathers  met  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of 
1787  to  attempt  some  solution  of  the  state  of  almost  anarchy 
then  prevailing,  they  were  familiar  with  the  struggle  between 
the  rulers  and  the  taxpayers  over  the  control  of  public  money. 
Kings  of  England  to  1624,  and  Intermittently  thereafter  to 
the  American  Revolution,  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  in 
some  Instances  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  on  the  people.  They 
also  claimed  and  exercised  in  many  instances  the  right  to 
spend  the  money  collected  from  taxes  In  any  way  that  they 
saw  fit,  with  the  result  that  the  national  debt  was  constantly 
increasing  and  the  taxes  were  likewise  constantly  increasing. 
Some  of  the  noblest  pages  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  show  the 
struggle  between  kings  and  commons  over  the  control  of  the 
public  purse,  and  in  that  struggle  both  a  king  and  some  of 
the  commons  lost  their  heads. 

LESSONS  or  THS  BEVOLTTnONAKT   WAK   nSIOO 

•niese  men  of  Philadelphia  in  1787  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  history  of  English  liberty,  and  they  were  familiar 
with  the  provisiOTis  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Thirteen  States, 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  rejM-esentatives  of  the 
people  the  control  over  the  raising  of  public  money  by  means 
of  taxation  and  over  the  drawing  of  the  money  from  the 
State  treasuries  to  be  spent  by  the  administrative  officers  of 
their  respective  governments.  They  were  also  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  Washington's  men  starved  at  Valley  Forge 
while  public  moneys  were  being  wasted  by  the  spending 
agencies  of  the  Central  Government.  TTie  conditions  became 
80  bad  that  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  was  forced 
to  estabhsh  a  system  of  control  in  the  Congress  to  force 
compliance  with  the  ordinances,  or  laws,  of  the  Congress  In 
spending  and  accounting  for  public  money.  That  control 
system  was  in  operation  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written  and  adopted. 

CONSTmmONAL     BASIS     rO«     rXlSTINO     UAW 

It  was  pro\'ided  In  the  Constitution,  article  I.  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  smd  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States; 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Also,  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law.  with  the  requirement  that 
a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditiu*es  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time 
to  time,  Unquestionably  the  purpose  of  these  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  to  reserve  In  the 
people,  through  their  elected  representatives,  all  control  over 
the  raising  and  drawing  of  public  money  from  the  Treasury. 

a*JLLT    ITATUTOaT    DSVSIjOrUSNT 

One  of  the  first  statutes  enacted  by  the  First  Congress, 
which  met  under  the  Constitution  in  1789.  was  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Treasury  Department.  That  law  brought  over 
under  the  Treasury  the  accounting  system  of  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  largely  as  it  existed  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and.  contrary  to  all  other  statutes  thereafter 
enacted,  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  required 
to  report  direct  to  the  Congress.  The  heads  of  all  other 
departments  except  the  Treasury  report  to  the  President, 
and  he  transmits  their  reports  to  the  Congress;  b\it  in  the 
case  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  law  has  been,  since 
1788,  that  he  must  make  his  report  direct  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  In  Congress  assembled. 

That  accounting  system  established  In  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1789  (I  Stat,  65).  provided  that  all  accounts 
and  claims  for  and  against  the  United  States  should  be 
settled  nnd  adjusted  by  the  Auditor  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  and  that  no  money  could  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasuiy,  even  after  an  appropriation  had  been  made,  with- 
out the  countersignature  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Troasiur. 
However,  the  Federal  Oovernment  was  very  small  at  the 


time.  and.  though  it  had  little  revenue  and  practically  no 
activity  except  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  James  Madison, 
the  father  of  the  Constitution,  objected  to  the  accounting 
officers  being  placed  in  the  Trccsuiy  Department.  He  staled 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  First  Congress  on  the 
bill  which  became  the  act  of  September  1.789  that  the 
duties  of  the  Comptroller  were  not  purely  of  an  executive 
nature;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Hiunphrey  case  (295  U.  S.  602),  referred  to  this  debate  as 
showing  that  there  were  officers  in  the  Federal  Government 
who  were  not  Members  of  Congress  or  of  the  judiciary  but 
who  were  not  administrative  or  executive  ofQcers. 

That  accounting  system  of  Septemlier  2,  1789.  was  revised 
and  strengthened  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1817  (3  Stat.  366), 
providing  two  comptrollers  and  a  number  of  auditors,  whose 
numbers  were  finally  fixed  at  six.  This  act  of  March  3, 
1817,  remained  in  effect  until  the  E>ockery  Act  of  July  3, 
1894  (28  Stat.  208>,  and  that  act  continued  in  effect  imtU 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  June  10.  1921. 

CONGRESS   HAS   CONTROLLKS   rOC    ISO    TXAXS 

During  the  entire  period  from  17E9  to  this  good  day  in 
1938  the  spending  agencies  of  the  Government  had  no  right 
to  secure  any  money  from  the  Public  Treasury,  even  after 
it  was  appropriated,  until  the  warrant  for  that  purpose  had 
been  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller.  Also,  during  this 
long  period  of  150  years  all  claims  and  accounts  for  and 
against  the  Government  have  been  settled  and  adjusted  by 
the  accounting  oCBcers,  and  they  have  t)een  charged  with 
the  duty  of  superintending  the  colk^ction  of  any  balances 
certified  by  them  to  be  due  the  United  States.  What  is 
more,  the  law  has  provided  that  the  court  must  receive  In 
evidence  a  transcript  of  the  account  settled  by  the  account- 
ing oflBcers  and  that  courts  must  give  judgments  for  the 
balances  certified  due  unless  the  courts  should  consider  that 
the  settlement  is  contrary  to  law, 

PRESENT    LAW  IS  STRICTLT   CONSTITUTIONAL 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  proponents  of  the  Senate  provi- 
sions of  S,  3331,  by  the  proponents  of  the  amendments  from 
the  House  Select  Committee  en  Government  Reorganization 
to  this  bill,  and  by  the  proponents  of  H.  R.  8276,  that  the 
present  Budget  and  AccountUig  Act  of  J<ane  10,  1921,  is  un- 
constitutional for  the  reason  that  It  is  not  a  legislative 
function  to  control  the  spending  of  tlie  public  money, 

I  utterly  reject  any  such  argument  as  unfounded  in  law 
and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  150  years.  During  the  period 
from  September  2,  1789,  to  July  1.  19;il.  when  the  accounting 
officers  were  bureau  officials  of  tlie  Tieasury  Department,  no 
President  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y,  or  any  other  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Qoverrunenl  c'ainxKl  or  exercised  the  au- 
thority to  revise  and  review  the  settlement  of  the  accounting 
officers  or  their  refusal  to  countersign  warrants  drawing 
money  from  Uie  Public  Ti'easiuy.  In  opinions  of  October  20, 
1823.  and  January  13.  1824  (1  Op.  Attys.  Gen,  624;  Id,  636), 
Attorney  General  William  Wirt  advised  the  President  that 
they  had  no  such  authority.  On  I>sccmber  14.  1831.  April 
5,  1832,  and  December  18.  1832,  Attcrney  General  Roger  B. 
Taney,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  advised  President  Jackson  that  he  did  not 
have  such  authority.  Similar  advice  was  given  on  March  15, 
1847,  by  Attorney  General  Nathan  Clifford,  who  afterward 
became  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  advice  was  later  given  by  Attorney 
General  Alfonso  Taft,  father  of  President,  and  later  Chief 
Justice,  Taft,  In  opinions  of  August  2.  1878.  and  February  7, 
1877.  What  is  more.  President  Andrew  Jackson  expressly 
refused  on  July  1,  1833.  to  exercise  such  authority,  saylnf 
that^ 

Th«  (l»cl*ion  of  th*  8i>eond  Oomptrolltr  U  flnal  ov»r  who**  diwrt- 
ilon  th«  Prosidflut  hat  no  pow«r  MMpt  by  rtmuvul. 

President  Polk  also  expresaly  decUned  on  August  9.  1848, 
to  review  a  decision  of  the  Comptrolier.  saying  that  he— 

Ducllntd  to  inUtrftr*  upon  th«  ||»n»rRl  ground  th*t  CoT\wr*m 
haa  Mpr»«aly  givtij  tht  suthortty  to  ■•ttlt  th«  clsima  to  the 
aooouhUng  offloen  ot  thi  TrtMUry  Dtpwimtni.  and  1  havt  no 
rtght  to  oohuol  tbWM  offlo«n  lu  tht  p«rform»nc«  of  thttr  duUea. 
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HUltonr  rMordu  no  InitAncf 
Vnit«i  BtaiM  tttempt^d  to  ti^nim 
■loai  of  th«  Comptroller,  and  t 
unbmk#n   prmcUc«  of    IM 
AnKto-SAion  traditlont  and 
Colcnlc*!  bcforr  Um  RcvoIutlon^iT 
yvn6  dofubt  that  the  accoimtln, 
biive  function  to  b*  exerclM.*  I 
through  such  afft>n':a  ai  It  shoi$d 


ymn—MO 

i\9 


coHarmmoNAL  UMr  tncm 


(•ctlon  0.  of  the  Constitution. 
Congrt38,  expressly  provldea 


Bear  in  mind  that  article  Z. 
rrlating  to  the  power  of  the 
that— 

No  mon*y  thftll  b*  dr«vn  from  ^«  TrtMury,  but  in  conMquvno* 
of  kpprupruuona  nuule  by  Ikw 

ThU  conitltutlonal  rcaponalbjllty  la  not  found  In  article  IT 


of  the  Conjititution  relattnfl  to 


erutive.  and  It  la  the  conatltut  onuJ  duty  of  th«9  CongrtM  to 
•ee  that  no  money  U  drawn  fiom  the  Treaiury  but  In  con- 
•eiquence  of.  or  in  accordance  fvlth.  appropriations  made  by 
law 

For  150  yean  the  Congress  hka  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
Treasury  a  Comptroller  with  mandate  to  him  not  to  caunlor- 


ilgn  any  warrants  to  draw  the 
cept  for  purpoeet  authorized 
mandate  to  him  to  tee  that  no 


ment  recelvei  credit  on  the  b<ioks  of  the  United  States  for 


any  moneys  drawn  from  the 
spend  in  accordance  with  law. 


Comptroller  OeneraJ  of  the  U  ilted  Stales,  the  head  of  the 
Oenerai  Accounting  Offlce.  ani  to  protect  him  In  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  the  Budget  ind  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  prohibits  his  removal  except  by  impeachment  or  by  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  a  Mi  Senate.    The  Comptiollcr.i 


did  not  have  tliat  protection 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
It  if  either  the  Vinson  bill,  K. 
blU,  S  1331.  should  become  law 


where  any  Preaident  of  the 

control  ovfT  the  deci- 

there  was  nothing  else,  thii 

In   keeping  with   the 

practice  in  the  Thirteen 

War— would  establish  be- 

for  public  money  la  a  legis- 

elther  br  the  Congreiw  or 

eiitabllsl)  for  that  purpose 

ON   •FKNStNO 


the  powers  of  the  Chief  Ex- 


money  from  the  Treasury  ex- 
by  law  and  with  a  further 
■pending  agent  of  the  Qovem- 


Treasury  which  he  dot'S  not 
That  Is  now  the  duty  of  the 


Mialnst  removal  prior  to  the 
831.  and  they  would  tuii  havti 
I.  S378,  or  the  reoritanlsation 
.  with  no  provision  therein  to 


protect  the  Comptroller  General  against  removal  it  u 
frankly  stated  by  the  proponents  of  the  legislation  that  tho 
purpoee  Is  to  subject  the  Comp  roller  Oenerai  or  the  Director 
of  the  Budget.  In  8.  3331  as  It  passed  the  Senate,  to  the  re- 
moval power  of  the  Preaident.  and  this  on  the  basis  of  the 
argument  that  the  spending  of  public  money  is  an  executivo 
function;  that  is.  that  the  control  o>er  the  Comptiollcr 
should  be  In  the  spending  agency. 

Any  such  argument  and  any  luch  change  in  the  law  would 
abeolutely  deprive  the  people  o  their  control  over  the  draw- 
Ing  of  public  money  from  the  Treasury  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  were  deprived  of  thi  t  power  prior  to  the  Bnglish 
Subsidy  Act  of  IS34. 

MTABuaNSB  ramcteia  or  ciisrcs  awb  •AUkMrn  ntssATVNn 
The  drawing  of  public  mone  r  from  the  Treasury  and  the 
spending  of  public  money  are  t  vo  separate  and  distinct  acts. 
Under  the  Budget  and  Accouitlng  Act  of  1921  the  Comp- 
troller Oenerai  has  no  authority  in  the  spending  of  public 
money.  His  authority  goes  to  the  drawing  of  public  money 
from  the  Treasury.  If  the  Cor  gress  does  not  have  the  con- 
stitutional authority  over  the  d'awlng  of  public  money  from 
the  Treasury  when  not  In  accordance  with  approprtationa 
made  by  law.  then  the  system  of  chedcs  and  balances  sup- 
posed to  have  been  established  by  the  Constitution  la  non- 
existent and  the  Constitution  does  not  mean  what  It  says  in 
article  I.  section  9.  thereof,  thi  t  no  money  "shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  In  cooaequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law." 

In  the  governments  of  the  states  and  municipalities  the 
procedure  is  that  a  taxpayer  miy  maintain  a  taxpayers'  bill 
to  enjoin  public  officers  from  spmdlng  public  money  contrary 
to  law.  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Massachusetts  and  Prothlnshan  cases  held  that  neither  a 
State  nor  a  taxpayer  could  enoin  an  official  cf  the  United 
States  from  withdrawing  monify  from  the  public  Treasury 
and  spending  It  for  purposes  (ontrary  to  the  Constitution. 
Since  the  people  cannot  themse!  ves  directly  prevent  the  with- 


drawal of  public  money  from  the  Treasury  for  purposes  b«» 
llrved  to  be  unlawful,  the  courts  cannot  review  such  action 
and  the  people  are  helpless  as  to  the  spending  of  their  public 
money  unless  they  may  exercise  that  control  through  their 
elected  repreaentaUves  in  Congress.  If  such  control  cannot 
be  exercised  through  their  elected  representatives,  the  people 
are  without  protection  against  the  squandering  of  their  tax 
money  or  money  borrowed  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States.  Abn.  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  have  a 
right  to  direct,  in  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  purposes 
for  whicli  public  money  shall  be  spent,  and  if  it  is  not  so 
spent,  the  people  have  the  right  through  their  own  agent  to 
see  that  proper  action  is  taken  to  collect  the  money  spent 
contrary  to  low  and  to  redepoaii  it  in  the  Treasury, 

Congress  has  provided  in  the  permanent  law  from  time  to 
time  since  1789  how  public  moneys  Khali  be  expended,  and  it 
has  been  th»'  duty  of  the  accounting  officers  since  1789,  and 
is  now  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  deny  credit  for 
any  rxi)cnduuro  not  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

coMPrnnixKii  nco)Mui  ro<rniAi.L  or  eotmcs 

Tl)e  so-called  Vinson  bill,  H.  R.  8278.  and  the  Senate  reor- 
ganlzation  bill,  8.  3331.  insofar  as  the  latter  bill  relates  to 
ih*'  Oenrral  Accounting  OlTlce,  would  destroy  that  control 
procedure  over  the  withdrawal  of  the  public  money  from  the 
Treasury.  The  de.structlon  would  talte  place  through  tho 
subjection  of  the  ComptroUer  Qcnorul  to  the  removal  power 
of  the  President  and  through  the  enactment  into  law  of  tho 
plain  right  that  it  is  an  pxecutivr  function  to  control  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money,  which  mt'an.i  that  it  i.«j  an  Executive 
right  to  Withdraw  the  money  from  Wv  TTra:.ury,  Neither  b.ll 
would  glvt'  to  any  oincer  other  ihun  [hv  .\p<«iulinH  agencies  the 
right  to  see  for  the  Ctinnir.ts  iimt  no  money  i»  drawn  from 
the  Public  Tri'u.HUiy  rxci-pi  in  con-Muiui  nct5  of  appropriaLlorvs 
by  law 

Further  xince  the  Comptr  Her  (Jetinul  N  to  be  made  a 
ixilltictil  ofTliTf,  tinuhtlrxn  to  be  rfiMcvcd  With  et\ch  ctumee  of 
Mdmin!."«Lttitinn,  ihni  ofTi, ml  would  not  luvvr  an  opportunity 
to  lewrn  th^  ireiiieixloii.i  dudri  unil  ie'.pon.'*ibil;tieH  of  tho 
ofTice  in  chiirMr  of  Mu>  n  i  IniK-iii  ami  luljuHdnml  of  claims 
lor  140(1  Mualn,^t  tl.r  United  Hiatci.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  BudRft  and  Account  inn  Act  in  prov.dmg  the  tenure  of 
15  yearn  for  the  ('oiiii)i itiller  Uetii'iul  wu  to  enable  him  to 
learn  lus  duties  und  cisntinue  m  ofllt  e  for  a  iriisonable  length 
of  lime  after  h.-  Imd  leariu-d  them  .so  ihui  he  would  be  of  use 
to  the  people  of  (l^e  United  Hiatr.n, 

RKovinr  or  iUEr.*i,  PAVjurvTi  iMroiniiiLB 

The  so-called  auditor  Keneial.  which  both  the  Byrnes  bill. 
8.  3331.  and  the  Vin-nm  bill  H  H  H278,  provide,  would  be 
pinctically  worfhles.n  a.^  n  public  ofncial  This  auditor  gen- 
ernl  would  not  have  the  uuthor.ty  to  prevent  the  withdrawal 
of  public  money  from  the  Trea.sury  when  It  was  proposed  to 
do  so  contrary  to  nppropi  lations  nuuie  by  law  or  even  when 
there  were  no  uppropi  tjit.ons  whatever.  The  auditor  general 
could  do  nothinK  rxcpi  examine  accounUs  and  claims  after 
they  had  b«Tn  se'tled  and  make  a  report  to  Congress.  Con- 
gie^is  could  &•)  nnihinR  after  it  received  the  report  except  to 
change  tiie  law.  and  if  the  .sp<>ndinK  agents  could  ignore  the 
law  in  the  first  instance,  they  undoubtedly  would  ignore  It 
after  it  had  been  changed.  Even  under  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  the  Congress  has  difficulty  with 
spending  agents  who  do  not  alway.s  observe  the  law  in  the 
dLsbursement  of  public  money.  The  Congress  is  being  con- 
stantly importuned  by  disbursing  agents  who  have  illegally 
spent  the  public  money  for  the  enactment  of  private  bills 
authorizing  the  Comptroller  General  to  credit  the  amount  in 
their  accounts  alter  they  had  been  caught  in  violaUng  the 
law.  Congress  has  no  control  over  the  prosecution  of  suits 
against  the  United  States,  as  that  is  an  executive  function 
and  if  Congress  is  unable  to  have  an  officer  responsible  to  it 
to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  public  moneys  from  the  Treas- 
ury save  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law  It 
would  also  be  without  authority  to  employ  attorneys  to  pros- 
ecute claims  against  dii,bursing  officers  to  recover  erroneous 
and  illegal  payments.  Again  Congress  would  have  no  control 
over  the  settlement  of  accounts,  and  if  that  settlement  is  to 
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be  made  a  responsibility  of  the  spending  agencies  them- 
selves— as  contemplated  by  H,  R.  8279  and  8    8331— there 
doubtless  would  be  no  balances  to  collect.     The  spending 
agents  of  tlut  Government  are  not  going  to  charge  each  other 
with  erroneous  and  Illegal  payments,  with  the  result  that  all 
of  the  payments,  whether  legal  or  Illegal,  would  be  credited 
In  the  accounts  unless  some  poor  devil  of  a  disbursing  ofllcer 
bhould  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  a:ssoclutea  In  the  spi>nding 
agencies  of  the  Government,  and  then  he  probably  would  be 
charged  whether  he  should  have  been  or  not. 
nrv'cnaioN  to  antiquatks  syitcm 
In  addition  to  all  of  the  foregoing  weaknesses  In  H.  R. 
8278  and  S.  3331  und  the  reversal  of  a  governmental  prac- 
tice more  than  300  years  old,  both  of  these  bills  would  revert 
to  a  procedure  of  triplicate  and,  In  some  instances,  quad- 
ruplicate examination  of  accounts  and  clalmi*  which  broke 
down  of  Its  own  weight  prior  to  1894,     Under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1817,  as  amended,  accounts  and  claims  received, 
and  now  receive,  an  administrative  examination:   that  Is, 
these  accounts  and  claims  are  examined  by  employees  m  the 
respective  spending  agencies  of  the  Government.    After  such 
examination  these  accounts  and  claims  were,  and  arc,  for- 
warded to  the  accounting  officers  for  audit  and  settlement  as 
provided  by  law.    Prior  to  July  31.  1894,  the  auditor  made  an 
examination  and  transmitted  his  examined  accounts  to  one 
of  the  two  Comptrollers  for  settlement.     The  Comptroller 
made  the  settlement.    This  triplicate  system  of  examination 
of  accounts  was  so  cvimbersome  and  slow  that  unsettled  ac- 
counts and  claims  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
accounting  system  was  hopelessly  behind  with  Its  work.    The 
Dockery  Commission  made  an  extended  Investigation  of  such 
triplicate  system  of  examination  of  claims  and  accounts  and 
recommended  that  one  of  tlie  examinations  be  abolished. 
Republican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Foster  Joined  In  that 
recommendation,  and  his  successor,  Democratic  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  O,  Carlisle,  agreed  with  both  the  Dock- 
cry  Commission  and  Secretary  Foster,    Finally,  there  was 
enacted  the  act  of  July  31,  1894,  which  abolished  the  au- 
thority of  the  Comptroller  to  make  settlement  and  only  per- 
mitted him  to  tevlew  tlie  settlement  made  by  the  auditor  If 
and  when  the  head  of  a  department,  a  disbursing  officer 
whose  accounts  weri  Involved,  or  a  claimant  should  request 
such  review. 

These  two  bills,  H,  R,  8278  and  8,  3331.  would  ree.ntabllsh 
that  triplicate  system  of  examination  of  accounts  and  would, 
In  fact,  add  a  fourth  examination  In  some  instances  as  to 
certain  matters.  The  bills  do  not  abolish  the  administra- 
tive examination  of  accounts  and  claims.  That  administra- 
tive examination  Is  continued.  It  would  require  the  auditor 
general  to  make  an  examination  of  accounts  and  transmit 
the  .same  to  the  Comptroller  In  H.  R.  8278  or  to  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  In  the  Byrnes  bill,  S,  3331,  for  settlement. 
This  gives  us  three  examinations.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
auditor  general  would  be  required  to  examine  the  certificates 
of  settlement  made  by  the  Comptroller  under  the  House  bill 
and  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  under  the  Senate  bill, 
which  would  give  us  a  fourth  examination.  There  Is  no  pos- 
sible excuse  for  such  retrogresaiona  In  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  or  in  going  back  to  a  system  existing  prior  to  1894 
which  failed  to  function  and  had  to  be  abolished,  at  a  time 
when  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  aggregated  but  a 
fraction  of  present-day  expenditures.  If  such  a  system  of 
triplicate  examination  of  claims  and  accounts  failed  and 
was  80  unanimously  condemned  by  the  Joint  committee  of 
Congress  known  as  the  Dcxikery  Commission  and  by  two 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasiur.  what  possible  hope  could  there 
be  in  the  bresist  of  any  man  that  a  triplicate  and,  In  some  in- 
stances, a  quadruplicate  sj^stem  would  function  as  is  pro- 
posed in  either  of  these  bills? 

LITIGATION   AVOIDED  AND  BTTBDtXSS  ABSISITU  BT   PBXSXNT   UXTHOB 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  discussed  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ing General  Accounting  Office,  Independent  of  control  of  the 
spending  agencies,  has  been  able  to  generally  satisfy  the 
businessmen  of  the  country  and  thus  result  in  a  lowering  of 


cost  of  doing  bu.ilnesa  with  the  United  States,  However.  I  do 
wish  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  In  17  years  of  work  but  a  small 
handful  of  case»  has  been  taken  to  the  courts.  It  Is  stated 
upon  reliable  authority  that  the  number  of  such  cases  would 
not  exceed  2,000  during  the  17-year  period,  ond  notwith- 
standing the  General  Accounting  Office  has  settled  literally 
millions  of  claims  during  that  period.  If  the  spendlnf 
agents  had  authority  to  settle  their  own  claims,  who  can 
doubt  that  they  would  atte^mpt  to  "cover  up"  their  own  mis- 
takes and  result  in  flooding  the  courts  with  a  vast  number 
of  cases?  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  und  the  Customs 
Service  now  settle  their  own  cases,  and  since  1924  there  have 
been  approximately  100.000  cases  appealed  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
there  were  approximately  70,000  cases  appealed  to  the  Cus- 
toms Court  from  the  collectors  of  customs.  I  might  mention 
at  thl.s  point  that  the  Customs  Service  has  nine  comptrollers 
under  the  control  of  the  Customs  Sei-vlcc  who  are  supposed 
to  perform  ."substantially  the  same  functions  for  that  Service 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  performs  for  the  balance 
of  the  governmental  agencies,  and  It  Is  evident  that  these 
comptrollers  of  custom.s  have  not  functioned  as  efficiently 
as  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  there  would  not  have 
been  so  many  cases  In  the  Customs  Court, 

COMPUklNTI    or    AKBITtAKT     DRCTIItONII    COMB     FROM     HPENDINO     AQENTS, 

NOT  muM  aUSINIM 

It  Is  a  singular  fact  that  businessmen  and  attorneys  who 
have  bu.slnes.s  before  the  General  Accounting  Office  have  not 
been  before  the  committees  of  Congress  complaining  as  to 
alleged  arbitrary  action  or  inefficiency  In  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  On  the  contrary,  the  complaint  has  been 
fioin  some  of  the  spending  agents  and  by  the  three  municipal 
liiw  experts  who  composed  the  President's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management,  aiid  In  whose  brains  this  mon- 
stroHlty  originated. 

eSRIIIlNT   NYMTEM    MIXVKi   UUR    BRiT   TOAOITIONS    rOS   ICONOMY    ANB 

ErrifJKMCT 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  Is  one  further  point  I  desire  to  make 
In  this  connection,  and  then  I  am  done.  It  Is  claimed  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  not  furnished  Congresi 
wlUi  a  detailed  report,  I  insist  that  such  report  would  be  a 
duplication  of  work  and  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  even 
If  the  Members  of  Congress  hnd  the  time  from  their  many 
other  duties  to  devote  to  an  examination  of  further  reports. 

Under  our  system  of  government  the  spending  agencies  art 
required  to  make  a  showing  to  the  Budget  Bureau  as  to 
their  needs  for  appropriations.  Theee  needs  are  broken 
down  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  wc  are  furnished  annually 
with  a  volume  of  several  thousand  paces  showing  In  detail 
the  expenditures  which  are  proposed  to  be  made.  When  the 
Budget  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  several 
appropriations  bills  have  been  prepared,  the  spending  agen- 
cies are  required  to  come  before  the  varlotis  subcommittees  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  In  the  Senate  and  Justify.  If  they  can,  their 
requests  for  appropriations.  If  they  make  a  satisfactory 
showing  of  the  need  for  portlcular  funds,  the  appropriation, 
or  authority  to  moke  the  expenditure.  Ls  contained  In  the  ap- 
propriation bills  and  enacted  into  law.  In  other  words,  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
In  effect  preaudit  the  proposed  expenditures.  If  the  spend- 
ing agencies  comply  with  the  law  and  spend  the  public  money 
for  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  there  Is  no  need 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress which  no  one  would  read  showing  that  the  law  was 
observed  in  the  expenditure  of  funds.  If  the  law  is  observed 
in  making  such  expenditures,  the  Items  shoiild  be  credited  in 
the  account  or  paid  and  the  Congress  advised  only  of  those 
instances  where  the  law  has  been  violated.  This  showing 
can  best  be  made  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  when 
the  same  spending  agencies  are  before  Congress  requesting 
additional  appropriations.  However,  these  committees  have 
not  made  the  use  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  that  they 
should  have  made  or  could  make,  but  the  fault  In  that  respect 
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tJi  not  with  the  O^nerml  Accounting  Office  but  with  the  mcm- 
bcr?ih:p  of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Spealccr.  I  [insist  that  the  General  Ac- 
coun'ng  Office,  as  St  now  exists.  Is  not  onJy  In  tho  l)est 
traditjom  of  economy  and  efficiency  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawal of  public  money  from  tne  Treasury,  but  tha:  It  has 
ably  and  conscientiously  pcrformpd  Its  duties.  Such  few  mis- 
taJc>'s  as  may  have  been  made  ar^  not  the  fault  of  the  system, 
bu:  must  tx;  charged  to  the  per 
Bett«  r  personnel  cannot  be  secur^ 
proposed  In  the  Byrnes  bill,  or 
In  the  Vinson  bill.  Further,  thelwtthdrawal  of  public  money 
from  the  Treasury  Is  a  legislatlv^  function,  and  the  Congress 
has  no  right  to  disregard  its  constitutional  duty  to  see  that 
no  money  Is  drawn  from  the  Public  Treasury  save  In  con- 
tcqueiice  of  appropriations  by  \aw. 


jnnel  operating  the  svstem. 
by  abolishing  the  office,  as 
dividing  It  up  as  proposed 


F^oliticians  V'atch  Out 


EXTENSION  0 


OF 


HON.  WRIGH 

OK   TIO|A3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
Monday.  April 


^  REMARKS 
PATMAN 


E>rTORIAL    IN    THS    EASTERN 

APRIL   7 


PEALER.    PHILADELPmA,    PA., 
1038 


Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker. 
peared  tn  tbe  Eastern  Dealer,  a 
Pa.,  April  7  1938.  in  answer  to  an 
line  headed  Pohticians  Watch  OJit 


(UHcnro  rr  ow  th«  i  atmaw  pkoposai. 


attem  pts 


tt«clilng 


Most  of  ocj'  big  mag&zlnra  and 
propftg«nda  when  any  group 
vheD  th«  froedom   of  America  la 
ukd    we   mutit  wonder  If   periodicals 
BaturtUy  Evening  Post,  Liberty,  etc. 
the  tnter«st  of  the  public  in  s 
tbclr  attack  is  mad*  In  lh»  Inten^t 
■bets  In  Oztance 

The  April  1  l»ue  of  Collier's  Jotni 
tortal  headed  "Politicians  Wstch 
U  to  rvTlTe  the  bogey  about  the 
theae  great  editors  ezpreaa  fear  that 
when  It  attemps  by  law  to  corr«c1 
America. 

Leave  us  alone.  Is  tha  cry  of  th< 
Unue  their  graft  and  wax  rich.    An  ' 
la  an  attack  on  the  American  way. 
gre«d. 

In  closing  his  editorial,  the  e<lltc^ 
shall  do  well  to  aamire  ourselves 
wont  suffer. "     In  this  we  agree 
chain,  mail-order,  and  department 
business  of  merchants  we  never 
magazines. 

No  argument  is  advanced  that 
that  the  puttUe  has  been  benefited 
well-backed  financial  distributors 

Follow  through  on  what  has 
bank  money  has  been  used  to  flnarjce 


newspapers  decry  what  they  call 
to  put  over  a  new  idea  or 
their  judgment,  threatened: 
like  Printer's  Ink.  Collier's, 
think  they  are  really  serving 
proposed  legislation  or  if 
of  special  people,  mostly  big 


aiid 


dlaniss 


■ecired 


We  have  as  a  eonaequence  large 
e>-«ry  line  of  business,  and  truth 
have  destroyed  the  true  American 
basis  of  the  American  way. 

Collier's  defends  big  businees 
gift  of  big  bxisineas.  and  how  it 
they  say,  we  now  can  buy-  a  radio 
formerly  sold  for  gaOO:  so  let  us 

One  of  the  first  Isrge  producan 
right  here  m  Philadelphia 
ceeded  amazingly,  according  to  all 
Mr    Kent   benefited  handsomely 
socialites  of  the  high  order.    The 
covers  screa,  and  In  Its  day  employed 
When  Mr.  Kent  made  his  pile 
the  plant  was  closed  and  today 
greed,  for  dtirlng  the  days  when  Mi 
profits  the  factory  had  very 
and  when  It  became  a{^>arent  that 
Axing  to  quit,  he  was  Implored  to 
oouid  contmue  and  oontinue  to 


compel  ent 


emiloy 


EPRESENTATIVES 
18.  1938 


the  following  editorial  ap- 

publication  of  Philadelphia, 

editorial  in  Collier's  naaga- 


heard 


mMts 


mentions  bow   radio  was   a 
I  red  the  public  on  price,  for.  as 
t  for  $37  50  the  equal  to  what 
iss  radio. 

radio  sets  was  Atwater  Kent. 

financial  backing  and  suc- 

rrporta.    If  the  public  benefited. 

'cr  now  he   and  his  family   are 

manufacturing  plant  he  erected 

""  many  thousands  of  workers. 

warning  to  the  employees. 

IS  closed,  a   monument   to 

.  Kent  was  accumulating  huge 

ent  men  in  every  department. 

Mr.  Kent  had  enough  and  was 

urange  matters  so  the  factory 

men  and  woanen. 


fcr 


wltlout 
re  "^**f 


the  ganging  by  a  flaming  edl- 

."  the  main  purpose  of  which 

American  standard  of  living,  for 

America  is  going  to  the  dogs 

wrongs  to  the  most  of  lis  in 

small  gang  who  seek  to  ccn- 

effort  to  change  the  old  order 

according  to  the  spokesmen  of 

says:  "Before  we  destroy,  we 

tlist  our  own  standard  of  living 

It  comes  very   late.     When 

I  tores  were  destroying  the  retaU 

'  a  peep  out  of  these  national 


with  truth,  tends  to  show 

by  the  selling  policies  at  the 

df  merchandise. 

happened  here  In  America  when 

competition  which  destroys. 

aggregations  and  combinatloms  in 

^aiKls  out  to  declare  that  they 

standards,  for  fairness   is   the 


•vV :  1 ; 


the  pmplcyeos  were  out 


"No.  ■  M.A  Mr   K''!;t    n;-.(l  wi'  h..)\. 
cf  wwrlc  and  rniir.y  on  rrlirf 

The  .^^l«^rlcaI'.  w;iy  !■..»■«  brm  i  <  sli  iw  rr.:\ltrf  tnw.ird  none  and 
rh;ir!ty  f.:r  all  The  .^mrrlrai.  v.  ty  :..ia  biTn  lu  br  ^  od  nclRhbori 
nun  not  to  kill  off  v'ur  n-;K'i>N'r'«  I*  n  puri*  r'n^mcry  for  Col- 
lier '.i;  pi;t  out  Id*"  v.s  .\.<i  rxprr-j^rfl   !n  th-lr  rclltcrl.il 

TTu>y  niention  uuMinobil'  c  i.Ntru.' ion  iiiid  how  the  big  combl- 
ra*.ion.s  have  drtrp.i.'.ecl  the  cust  'm  the  public,  hut  we  have  ri-ad 
V- ry  (ifon  hcnv-  ".ic  itvuI^t,  ir,  aM';n-.i'bile  -naklng  hnve  enjoyed 
hu^f■  profit*  How  iibdu:  the  doalrr  who  Si-lLs  nutomoblles?  Do 
ycu  fl::d  many  uf  them  ••v.'i.j  are  n  'l  ever  two  Jumps  ahead  of  tha 
i.hf^r'.lT ' 

Tlifse  advoratos  f  'leavp  us  alun*' '  are  a  menace  to  the  future 
of  .^miTica,  f  ir  wf  sroiK  rp'a'.:i  our  .^inr'rlcan  plan  of  govprnment 
that  in-sures  frefdom  to  all,  and  which  is  ba.sed  on  the  sure  ground 
of  correcting  eviLa  by  law  and  net  by  force. 

F!o(  cling  Con^fress  with  ttlograms  of  protest  tools  no  one. 
Everything  has  bfen  tned  out  to  defeat  any  ne?ded  reform — all 
the  few  wajit  is  to  be  left  alone  to  do  as  they  damn  please. 

The  chain  store  as  rieve!ope.1  in  America  had  but  one  object, 
and  that  was  to  destroy  comp^'.tlon.  To  claim  that  they  had 
saved  money  to  the  buying  public  is  not  borne  out  by  the  state- 
ments of  their  profits 

Public  invrstl'.?ratior^  ha.s  well  proved  that  the  purpo<<e  of  the 
Cham  store,  esperK'^lly  in  food  values,  wfs  to  destroy  manufacturers 
of  fixl  products  and  replace  with  factories  of  their  own  to  manu- 
facture private  brands. 

To  dfft'nd  such  organl7.at;cns  is  far  from  the  American  way. 
The  pffiposed  law  now  bofore  Congress  to  tax  the  chains  out  of 
business  is  the  let;a'.  way  to  rid  America  of  unfair  competition. 
Our  Courtis  have  endorsed  the  plan.  Every  merchant  should 
endorse   the  plan 

The  eflrcntcry  of  Colliers  l5  shewn  by  the  statement  in  tho 
editorial   as  foll'">w« 

"The  approach  o;f  Conkire^s  to  proposals  such  as  the  Patman 
chain-store  bill  is  purely  p. lii'ical  Nobody  in  Congress  pays  any 
attention  to  any  other  con.sideration.  Whether  consumers  get  bet- 
ter .service  or  wTse  service  whether  prices  are  higher  or  lower 
under  one  system  or  the  other,  is  d.stinctly  outside  the  range  of 
pxxlltical   interest  " 

II  would  not  be  political  to  have  again  In  Congress  men  sent 
there  Ulce  Aldrlch.  Piatt,  Grundy,  etc  .  whose  sole  purpose  was  to 
see  that  special  mte.-ests  were  protected  by  law.  but  when  the 
public  Is  to  be  protected,  then  It  is  political. 

All  these  magazines  would  deplore  a  revolution  !n  America  Just 
as  all  of  us.  but  they  are  helping  m  every  possible  way  to  bring 
about  such  a  result 

They  never  discu.ss  men  ut  of  work,  men  unable  to  support 
their  families  They  are  .ilv.ays  iga!:.."'-  ar.y  effort  to  give  the  man 
who  works  protection   aRam.it   unfairness 

The  Eastern  Dealer  never  ha.s  believed  m  an  organized  campaign 
to  mfluence  legislation,  but  against  such  an  appeal  as  made  by 
Collier's  it  might  be  well  if  we  suggest  a  letter  Us  Wright  Patmaw, 
Washington,  D    C  .  ^iiy.ng  >ou  are  nut  for  the  Collier  Idea. 


A  CoiLstitutional  Amendment  I.<;  Needed  if  Federal 
Tax  Exemption  Is  To  Be  Ended  in  Respect  to 
State  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

<tF    NKW    YOltK 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  18.  1938 


'    EDITORI.^L    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    HER.ALD    TRIBTJNE    AND 
EXCERPTS  FROM  A  SPEECH  BY  HON    WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  also  extracts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Senator  Bor.\h  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  February  10,  1910.  The  editorial  comments 
favorably  on  Senator  Bor.\h's  speech. 

In  view  of  recent  proposals  of  a  Federal  law  to  tax  State 
bonds  and  State  .salaries,  this  editorial  and  the  reprinting 
of  Senator  Borah's  speech  is  timely. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

MORE   DREAMS    OF   CHANDmi 

Buch  a  proposal  as  President  Roosevelt  now  blandly  puts  for- 
ward to  Ignore  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Supreme  Court's  coasi.stent  interpretation  of  it  for  well  over  a 
century  of  decisions  and   p^ss  a  Pedcral   law   imposing  taxes   on 
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Btnte  bonds  nnd  State  salaries  Is  dlscouraclng  nnd  dismaying.    Just    I 
when    every    one    of    Mr     Roosevelfa    fellow    cUleens— critics    and    i 
Bupporlirs  alike — had  heRUn  to  hope  thai  he  hod  set  at  leaat  one 
foot  on  the  earth  and  was  preparing  to  abandon  his  earlier  dreams 
of  grandeur,  up  he  goes  once  more.     "Dictating"  u  «»  mild  word 
for  such  carefree  disregard  cf  law  and  p-ecedent. 

We  print  elsewhere  on  this  page  the  eloquent  argument  with 
which  m  1910  Senator  Dcoah  anticipated  and  demolished  the 
Precldent  8  Interpretation  of  the  income-tax  amendment  Mr. 
Rooscvtlt  singles  out  the  phrarw  In  the  sixteenth  amendment. 
•lioin  whatever  source  derived. '  .says  he  understands  what  It 
means  and.  ignoring  the  rest  of  the  amendment  and  the  rest  of 
tho  Constitution,  announcea  his  Intention  to  tax  State  cbllgatlona 
and  tfflcers  thereunder.  Incidentally  he  wotild  toss  the  Supreme 
Court  out  the  window  But  that  Is  a  detail.  He  has  tried  to  do 
that  before. 

We  commend  to  cur  readers  the  whole  admirable  structure  of 
Senator  Bokah  s  plea.  It  was  followed  by  an  extmordlnary  scene 
in  the  Senate,  The  S?nator  from  Idaho  was  congratulated  from 
every  side  upon  his  masterly  effort — Senator  Root  was  among  those 
to  gra.5p  his  herd.  Tlie  proposed  amendment  was  then  under 
corusideiatlon  by  the  Slates  and  Senator  Borah  feared  Its  ultimate 
defeat  But  he  had  no  question  as  to  what  would  be  Its  Interpre- 
tat 'un  If  adopt"d      Nor  has  the  Supreme  Court  had  any  doubts. 

The  broad  doctrine  was  originally  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  In  1819  In  the  hLstoric  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland. 
That  was  the  converse  of  the  present  question.  In  this  great 
opinion  the  Chief  Justice  held  for  a  unanimous  Court  that  the 
State  of  Maryland  could  not  tax  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  (chartered  by  the  Federal  Government  In  1816). 
To  quote  In  full  the  noble  sentence  to  which  Senator  Borah 
referred  and  which  well  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  opinion: 

"There  Is  no  express  provision  for  the  case,  but  the  claim  has 
been  sustained  on  a  principle  which  so  entirely  pervades  the  Consti- 
tution, is  so  intermixed  with  the  materials  which  compose  It,  so 
interwoven  with  Its  web.  so  blended  with  Its  texture,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  being  separated  from  it,  without  rending  It  Into  shreds." 

The  cogent  reasoning  of  this  case  was  later  applied  to  protect 
State  obligations  and  salaries  from  Federal  taxation  and  possible 
destruction  thereby.  The  exemption  was,  in  short,  made  mutual. 
There  are  sound  arguments  for  holding  that  all  exemption  of  bonds 
from  taxation  is  an  economic  mistake.  Senator  Borah  himself 
recently  set  about  ending  such  exemption  with  respect  to  Federal 
taxation  of  future  Federal  obligations.  The  right  of  'Washington  to 
do  this  is.  of  course,  beyond  questionmg.  But  clearly,  if  Federal  tax 
exemption  Is  to  be  ended  In  respect  to  State  bonds — and  vice  versa — 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  needed. 

The  President  has  before  displayed  his  complete  lack  of  legal 
background.  It  Is  no  news  that  his  Is  not — to  phrase  the  idea 
politely — a  great  legal  mind.  What  is  far  more  distressing,  coming 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  fresh  demonstration  of  his  scorn  of  the 
whole  structure  of  the  American  governmental  system.  That  the 
great  minds  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  held  against  his  view  for 
120  years  means  nothing  to  him.  WTiat  he  wants  he  wants,  and 
what  right  has  anybody  to  oppose  him? 

Fortunately  the  Congress  still  stands  and  so  does  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  Is  to  fine  minds  and  courageous  characters  In  these  two 
arms  of  the  Federal  Government  that  the  country  now  looks  for  Its 
protection  and  must  continue  to  look  Lf  this  latest  outburst  of 
wanting  the  moon  acctirately  represents  the  state  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
mind. 

[From  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Borah  In  the  Senate  oX  the 
United  States.  February  10,  1910) 

"FROM  WHATT/ni   SOXTRCE  DERIVE)" 

I  undertake  to  say,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  from 
the  authorities,  that  the  NatlonaJ  Government  has  no  more  Jiirls- 
dlctlon  as  a  governmental  fact  over  the  functions  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment than  it  has  ever  the  property  across  the  line  in  Canada 
as  a  territorial  fact.  They  are  not  within  Its  power  or  control. 
Until  we  revise  the  Con.stitution  as  a  whole,  take  the  Instrument- 
up  and  revise  it  and  definitely  announce  that  these  separate  and 
Independent  soverel^tles  are  no  longer  to  be  so.  no  court  will 
ever  hold  that  you  can  interpret  the  taxing  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion so  as  to  destroy  those  sovereignties.  As  Judge  Nelson  said  in 
one  case: 

"The  General  Government  and  the  States,  although  both  exist 
within  the  same  territorial  limits,  are  separate  and  distinct  sov- 
ereignties, acting  separately  and  independently  of  each  other  within 
their  respective  spheres.  The  former  In  Its  appropriate  sphere  la 
.supreme.  But  the  States  within  the  limit  of  their  power  as  granted, 
or  In  the  language  of  the  tenth  amendment  preserved,  are  as  in- 
dependent of  the  General  Government  as  that  Government  within 
lt«  sphere  is  Independent  of  the  States." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  laying  down  the  rule  of  taxation  In  the 
case  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention,  says  In  another  part 
of  the  decision : 

"All  subjects  over  which  the  sovereign  power  of  a  State  extend 
are  objects  of  taxation.  But  those  over  which  It  does  not  extend 
are.  upxjn  the  soundest  principles,  exempt  from  taxation.  This 
proposition  may  almost  be  pronounced  self-evident.  Sovereignty 
of  a  State  extends  to  everything  which  exists  by  Its  own  authority 
or  Is  introduced  by  its  permission;  but  does  It  extend  to  those 
means  which  are  employed  by  Congress  to  carry  Into  execution  the 
powers  conferred  on  that  body  by  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
We  think  It  demonstrable  that  It  does  not." 


Take  this  ruling  of  the  Chief  Justice,  which  has  been  repeated  In 
substance  and  In  principle  no  often  since  put  it  down  by  the  aids 
of  the  proponed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  construe  that 
amendment  in  the  light  of  that  principle,  that  only  thoas  things 
over  which  each  soverolpnty  has  Jurisdiction  and  control  are  aub- 
Ject  to  taxation,  what  possible  fear  can  there  arlae  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  that  the  Supreme  Cotirt  will  say  that  out  of  the  words 
"from  whatever  source  derived"  comes  the  power  to  do  as  Marshall 
said,  "rend  the  whole  fabric  Into  shreds"?     •     •     • 

In  conclusion,  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  I  submit: 

First.  That  the  propose-l  amendmen:  adds  nothing  to  the  taxinf 
power  of  the  National  Government.  This  power  was  complete,  un- 
fettered, plenary  before.  It  can  be  no  more  than  that  should  this 
profxjsed  amendment  be  adopted. 

Second.  The  proposed  amendment  does  not  deal  or  purport  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  power  which  is  already  complete,  but 
simply  with  the  manner  and  method  of  exercising  and  using  that 
power. 

Third.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  power  of  the  National 
Government  to  lay  an  Income  tax,  for,  as  was  said  by  Justice  'White. 
the  question  has  always  been  "whether  an  admittedly  unlimited 
power  to  tax  has  been  established  according  to  the  instruction  as 
to  the  method,"  and  It  was  to  remedy  the  method  alone  that  the 
amendment  was  submitted. 

Fourth.  The  words  "from  whatever  source"  add  nothing  to  the 
force  of  the  amendment.  It  would.  In  constitutional  parlance,  be 
Just  the  same  If  It  said  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  Incomes  with- 
out apportionment,"  for  who  could  then  say  that  you  would  not 
have  the  right  to  lay  taxes  upon  oil  incomes?  The  present  taxing 
power  would  not  be  a  particle  stronger  If  it  stated  "to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes  upon  all  property  from  whatever  source." 

Fifth.  To  construe  the  proposed  amendment  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  tax  the  Instrumentalities  of  the  State  would  do  violence  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  hundred  years,  UTench 
the  whole  Constitution  from  its  harmonious  proportions,  and  de- 
stroy the  object  and  purpose  for  which  the  whole  instrument  was 
framed. 

Sixth.  To  construe  it  to  cover  those  Incomes  from  sources  within 
the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  sovereignty  laying  the  tax  Is  to 
construe  It  In  harmony  with  the  principles  given  us  by  Marshall 
and  followed  from  that  hour  to  this. 


The  Washington  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  18.  1938 


LETTER   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Thx  Whthc  HOITSB, 
Washington.  April   9.   193t. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  am  writing  you  again  In  regard  to  the 
serious,  long-standing  failure  to  get  an  adequate  airport  or  air- 
ports for  the  National  Capital. 

The  situation  ii;  such  that  if  a  serious  accident  takes  place  the 
blame  wUl  fall,  I  fear,  on  the  Congress  itself. 

If  you  do  not  mind  my  offering  unsolicited  but,  I  believe,  prac- 
tical advice,  here  It  Is: 

(a)  The  present  Washington-Hoover  field  can  never  be  made  of 
permanent  service  for  commercial  planes  entering  or  leaving  the 
Capital — because  of  Its  low  altitude  and  the  imposslbUlty  of  pro- 
viding long  enough  runways  in  all  directions.  UntU  a  better  field 
or  fields  can  be  provided,  we  shall  have  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
Washington -Hoover  Airport,  and  I  am  entirely  willing,  as  a  tempo- 
rary matter,  to  have  the  Military  Road  closed  and  any  other  slight 
temporary  improvements  made.  This,  however,  is  of  course,  not  a 
final  solution. 

(b)  We  need  to  get  a  full-sized,  all-weather  airport  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  have  EXirveyed  all  available  sites  and  conclude  that 
the  Camp  Springs  site  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  bought  at  a 
reasonable  figtire  and  put  into  actual  operation  Inside  of  a  year 
and  a  halt.  It  requires  little  grading  and  the  work  can  be  done 
In  large  part  by  W.  P.  A.  labor.  At  the  Camp  Springs  site  we 
should  buy  at  least  2.000  acres  of  land,  and  on  this  land  we  can 
get  runways  of  any  required  length  In  all  directions. 

Objection  has  been  raised  by  the  Navy  Department  because  of 
the  radio  receiving  station  5  mUes  away.  This  matter,  I  think, 
we  can  work  out  tn  conference  between  your  committee  and  the 
Naval  AffaU-s  Committee,  and  it  should  not  prohibit  us  from  u.-vlng 
what  is,  by  all  odds,  the  best  all-weather  airport  for  planes  of  every 
size. 
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(c>  Tb*  only  objMtkm  to  Cmmp 
eentrr  at  th«  bot«l   ftod  tbopptng 
United  Statn  need  not.  and  ihoiild 
port.    For  oommerdal  and  military 

I.   thmrrton.   recomiocnd   that    the 
developed      Thla    U    primarily   a 
flnitiUy    better   than   the 
100- percent  tit*  lor  lonc-dUtancc 
r.vfr   fou      It  would  take  4  or  5 
Pfilnt  airport,  as  the  fill  would  have 
time  to  aettle      Ncvcrtbeleca.  I  thlnl: 
over  4  or  S  y«an  the  annual  coet  wlL 
tal  wiQ   hav«   another   airport   whlcl) 
weather  conditions,   which.    Inclde 
the  Ume      Also,  the  Gravelly  Point 
from   the   center   a€   thlnga,   aa 
8pnn«a  lite. 

It   u  because  I  rlbuallze  this  su 

diate   emergency    to   prevent    tertoux 

which  loolu  to  greatly  increaaed   air 

hope  quick  action  can  be  taken  at 

Very  alncerely  youra. 


Sptngi 


pun  iplng 


la  tta  distance  from  the 

(tlstrtet.     The   Capital   of  the 

not.  be  limited   to  one  alr- 

uona  we  should  have  two. 

Oravelly   Point   alte   be   alao 

propoeltlon.     It    la    In- 

Qeld.    but    la    not    a 

flying  or  flying  when  there  la  a 

to  complete  the  Gravelly 

be  high  and  require  a  long 

that   If  the  wcrk   Is   spread 

not  be  heavy  and  the  Capl- 

could   be   uaed   under   good 

occur  over   75   percent   of 

Ite  la  only  10  or   12  minutes 

30   minutes   to   the  Camp 
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Hon    Airaaaw  J    I^t. 

Clustrman.  Miittarif  Affairt  Committee. 

HouM  of  lUpreaentativea.  Wa3hin{rton,  D.  C. 


Father's  Day  Should  Receii^e  OflQcial  Recognition 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  CHARLES 

OF   WASHI? 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  April 


IDEA 


I 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ihort  time  ago  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  634.  whersln  It  was  provldt'd  thai  the 
tlUrd  Sunday  In  June  shall  be  recognized  throughout  the  Na- 
tion as  Father's  Day.  Juit  as  we 

second  Sunday  in  May  as  Mot  ler's  Day.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Joint  Resolution  25.  which  was  enacted  by 
the  Sixty-ttaird  Congress. 

arOKANK     WOMAK     OAlGIJfATSD 

I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  ap  >ropriate  that  I  should  urge 
upon  the  Congress  the  enactmerjt  of  this  resolution  since  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Mrs.  John 
and  reared  in  the  PVfth  Congressional  District  of  Washington. 
which  I  have  the  hoQor  to  repreaent.  is  the  originator  of  the 
Ideii  of  Fathers  Day.  and  she,  wi  h  a  fine  group  of  associates. 
has  worked  faithfully  and  consist tly  for  national  recogni- 
tion of  thla  day  for  many  years. 


not  only  as  one  of  imme- 
acc^denta,  but  also  as  one 
traiDc   tn  the  future,   that  I 

■esaion. 


PaxiTKLZK    D.    R006XVZLT 


REMARKS 


H.  LEAVY 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
21,  19U 
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On  April  7.  1938.  there  appealed 
of  WUbur.  Lincoln  County.  Wash, 
capable  and  tenial  e<lltor  of  thai 
ceniing   the   significance  of   Fa  her 
writ  t«n  in  a  somewhat  humorous 
thoiight.  and  I  am  pleased  to  mike 
at  this  time.    The  article  to  whlcpi 


ooe 


•oujkda 


Tlic  Bc0ater  waa  favored  thla 
JohJi  Bruce  Dodd.  at  Spokaae.  the 
of  fatheTa  Day.     Being  a  father 
pakl   a  nnall   tribute  one  day  diul^g 
364  days  be  haa  to  pay,  and  pay 
other. 

So  far  aa  w«  are  able  to  aee  from 
dad   la  usually  at   tbe  abort  end  ol 
blca  tnK   but  aeldom  bearB  any  pun 
tbe  Mid  bora.    If  there  are  any 
the]  are  usually  sour 

About  tbe  only  time  a  man  geta 
borr..     Aa  a  baby  boy  he  la  usually 
by  tbe  oppostte  sex.    In  a  few  years, 
to  a  "I  an  ornery  brat,  and  from  that 
oua  'Jtoucht.    Wben  be  gets  married 
that   he  Is  there,  nothing  U  said 
Wben  bla  first-born  arrlvea.  the 
waa  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  bui 
him  imaU  part  In  tbe  bomlxxg  busini 
oitt  to  ttie 


in  the  Wilbur  Register. 

a  comment  written  by  the 

paper.  W.  W.  Oillles.  con- 

s  Day,   which,   though 

vein,  contains  much  sound 

it  a  part  of  my  remarks 

I  refer  Is  as  follows: 


by  a  friendly  call  from  Mrs. 

lady  who  originated   the  Idea 

reallxea  that  be  should   be 

the  year,  for  on  thr>  other 

pay  for  thla.  that,  and  the 


any  attention  Is  wben  be  la 

cute  and  much  made  over 

however,  he  is  usually  reflerred 

period  on  lan't  given  any  serl- 

aatde  frtxn  the  mere  mention 

him  In  the   news  stories. 

merely  says  that  so  and  so 

the  people  who  read  It  know 

■a.  and  aU  Uw  sympaihy  goes 


pietty 


i^X>Ut 

paper 


Prom  then  on  he  just  works  the  old  treadmill  dally.  The  wife 
tells  him  what  to  wear  what  to  eat.  and  how  to  behave,  ably 
supplemented  by  the  dausfhiors.  who  shunt  him  out  to  the  kitchen 
when  company  arrives,  where  he  ts  forced  to  play  solitaire  or 
twiddle  his  thumbs,  aa  he  p:ea.sea  He  is  told  several  times  a  day 
that  he  is  an  old  ^touch  or  a  granny,  depending  on  his  tempera- 
ment and  IS  consult-ed  about  noihmg  in  the  family  scheme  of 
things. 

Ye.s.  we  did  We  shoos  hand.s  with  Mrs.  Dodd  twice.  She  is  a 
darned  smaxt  woman 


long  experience  In  this  world. 

tbe  born.     He   does   a   lot   of 

notes  froxn  the  other  end  of 

emanating  in  his  direction. 


The  Political  Situation  in  Pennsylvania 

EXTEXSIUX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,  Monday   April  18.  1938 


EDITORLU.    FROM    THE   JOHNaTO\^'N    iPA.)    DEMOCRAT, 

APRIL    11.    1438 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  mclude  Ihe  following  editonal  which 
appeared  m  the  Jobastown  Democrat,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  oa 
April  11: 


Why  GrFn;T  Plots   to   SArRinri:  His   Paktt 
(By    the    editor   of    the   Democrat) 
Why   did    Senator    -Jim^eph    F     Ofm-Y    double-cross   his   C 


I.   O. 

friend's  by  saddlir.g  them  xUh  '.he  rancllrtac-y  of  S  Paris  Wilson, 
Philadelphia  struttfr  and  poUtlr.-^l  rou.-^t about '^  Grmrr  k.nowB 
Wilson  Is  a  dead  horse  who  ha."^  lair,  tno  lon^'  in  the  political  sun 
and  should  be  burif^d,  not  fxhibited  Gtttey  knows  that,  because 
GumrYS  smart  He  fern  ws  W:!s.jn  s  labor  record  Is  full  of  holes 
big  enough  to  perm.t  .Jr.hn  L  Lev;\s  and  all  hi.-  cohorts  to  march 
through  them  without  bowing:  their  heads 

Why  did  Sena'or  G'-rrfY  burden  his  slate  wirh  Judge  Ralph 
Snuih.  the  Pittsburgh  i  pportunlst?  Smith's  strength  lies  In  the 
Plnchot  camp  and  al^'uys  h.AS  Guttey  tnows  that,  because 
GumrY  5  smart 

Why-  actually— <ild  Seiator  Gvm.x  select  S  Davis  Wilson  as 
his  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  and  Jud£c  Ralph  Smith  as 
hi-,  candidal*'  for  L:eut<.-nant  Governor''  In  a  Democratic  primary. 
tKJth  men  are  a  liability  And  Gurrrr  tnows  that,  for  GrrrET's 
smart 

Why  did  Senator  Guftfy  hUh  priest  of  the  organization  cult, 
leave  the  organization  after  he  had  preached  ret;ulanty  for  30 
years' 

Why  did  Senator  Gitf^y  publicly  promise  he  would  support 
the  organization  primary  ticket  and  then  as  publicly  break  his 
word  ■' 

Why  did  Senator  (".'-F^-rY  pubhclv  pr'>misf  he  would  support 
George  H  Farle  f.T  Uni'ed  S'.'\te.'  Senate ir  and  th.en  repudiate  his 
premise  In  the  face  of  the  fart  that  when  Governor  Earle  returned 
fnim  Europe  a  few  months  aco  GrrrrT  rush'-d  to  the  docks  to 
gr*et  the  returning  traveler  and   pledge   hl.s  alleeinnce'^ 

These  are  ail  question*  which,  cry  (  ut  for  an  answer.  They  pre- 
sent problems  for  which  niembers  of  the  Domv>cratic  rank  and  file 
In  Pennsylvania  must  find  a  satisfactory  solution  For  when  a  man 
who  16  smart  does  thing-  which  on  the  surface  seem  to  be  inexpli- 
csbiy  stupid,  there  i>  invariably  a  reason  Smart  men  do  not 
ftssassmate  their  political  associates  without  cause  They  do  not 
betray  from  sheer  malevolence  Political  cutlluoats  deceive  and 
destroy  for  only  two  reasons-  -to  gel  money  and  to  serve  ambition. 
Senator  Gtm:T.  like  Brutus    is  ambitious. 

What  is  Senator  Guffty  s  ambition  now?  Repudiated,  dlscred- 
tt<Kl.  unhorsed  dethroned  and  humiliated  in  his  own  State,  the 
S«nator"s  ambiilon  is  to  retain  his  position  in  the  national  political 
arena  Magazines  newspaper  echiors.  and  platform  speakers  have 
d«picted  Senator  Orm:Y  as  a  boss  who  held  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pt  nnsylvanla  In  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  who  dominated  political 
thought  and  action  at  the  National  Capital.  Senator  Gvttet  has 
bt-en  pictured  as  the  man  who  nominated  Root>evelt,  and  he  has 
taken   this  idle,  capual  praise  seriously 

Obviously,  the  only  way  Senator  GumiY  can  maintain  his  status 
U{»n  the  national  political  front  is  to  emerge  from  the  pending 
factional  melee  in  a  position  to  control  Pennsylvania's  delegation 
to  the  next  national  convention  If  Senator  Gctfey  can  control 
and  manipulate  political  events  to  the  end  that  the  Democratic 
State  organization  and  Chairman  Lawrence  are  discredited,  and  If 
as  a  result  of  the  same  maneuvers.  John  L  Lewis  and  the  C  I.  O. 
are  likewise  defeated  and  discredited,  the  only  boss  remaining  In 
the  picture  will  be  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Joseph 
F    GtrrrTT. 

••••••• 
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Even  though  Pennsylvnnla  Democrats  are  licked  all  along  the 
line.  Joe  GrrrET  will  still  be  Senator  and.  as  such,  will  control 
Federal  patronage.  Gtjtftt  believes  patronage  Is  power.  If  the 
pending  contests  within  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  result 
m  Democratic  defeat.  Guwet  wlU  be  in  a  position  to  say.  "well, 
boys,  you  see  what  happens  when  you  scorn  smart  advice  and 
don't  go  along  with  the  old  man." 

•  •••••• 

However,  in  order  to  control  the  situation,  even  though  Charles 

Alvtn  Jones  and  Tom  Kennedy  were  both  defeated  either  at  the 
primary  or  a',  the  general  election.  Senator  GtjmT  will  need  the 
right  kind  of  an  instrument.  What  Is  that  Instniment?  It  Is 
Senator  Guttey's  candidacy  for  Vice  President.  As  a  candidate 
for  Vice  President,  when  the  time  comes.  Senator  Gctitkt  and  his 
friends  believe  that  no  matter  what  happens  in  this  State  this  year 
the  senatorial  plotter  will  be  able  to  recapture  the  organization 
and  once  again  reign  supreme.  However.  Mr.  GuyyET  and  his 
friends  realize  the  Senator  cannot  be  again  enthroned  as  Penn- 
sylvania's Democratic  boss  if  either  Charles  Alvln  Jones  or  Thomas 
Kennedy  is  elected  Governor  of  the  Keystone  tSate. 

•  •••••• 

■What  dees  all  of  this  mean  In  practical  terms?     It  means  that  In 

order  to  regain  his  leadership  and  enter  the  national  political 
arena  as  Pennsylvania's  choice  for  Vice  President.  Senator  GtriTET 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  governorship — is  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
27  000  Jobholders — Is  willing  to  sacrifice  Pennsylvania's  Democratic 
Congr-ssmen  as  well  as  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  general 
assembly,  who  may  fall  In  the  midst  of  the  melee.  No  more  cold- 
blooded, ruthless,  selfish,  sordid  political  plot  was  ever  concocted 
In  the  history  of  American  politics  since  the  days  of  Aaron  Burr. 

•  •••••• 

Senator  GrrFTr's  design   once  again  to  rise  to  power  upon  the 

runj;s  of  party  and  factional  defeat  remained  a  theory  until  the 
plan  was  confirmed  In  GtTFFEYs  own  Washington  office.  Every 
soul  which  descer.ds  into  the  depths  is  accompanied  by  a  familiar 
Fplrit  which  leads  it  dov/n,  and  down.  Senator  G'nnrcY's  familiar 
spirit  is  one  R.  H.  Bailey,  styled  secretary  but  who  Is  actually  the 
Senator's  .senatorial  self.  B.iiley.  like  Gui'fey.  Is  ambitious  and — 
posiibly — avaricious.  It  was  he  who  sold  Senator  Gltfey  the  Idea 
of  becoming  Pennsylvania's  chief  executive.  Bailey,  who  knows 
his  Washington,  had  perhaps  become  tired  of  browbeating  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  and  otherwise  functioning  as  Senator  behind 
the  scenes.  Why  net  be  Governor  behind  the  scenes?  The  Key- 
stone State  is  a  rich  political  flef.  The  man  who  conquered  and 
erplolted  it  would  have  something  worthwhile.  Besides,  who  ccuM 
tell  what  bright  prospects  awaited  a  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
Senator  who  could  step  from  Washington  into  the  executive  man- 
sion at  Harrisburg  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand? 

•  •••••• 

Being  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  wasn't  an  Idea  original  with  the 

Senator  When  he  Isn't  insane  with  rage,  Glttfys  smart  Left 
to  himself,  he  would  have  known  that  a  Guffey-Earle  islale  wasn't 
In  the  v.ood.  But  the  senatorial  secretary  sold  the  Senator  the 
notion.  The  GufTey  gubernatorial  boom  went  smash  and  carried 
the  Senator  dov/n  with  it.  Overnight  the  supposedly  all-powerful 
bofcs  became  a  pathetic  figure — a  man.  Insane  with  rage,  who 
plotted  revenge.  Senator  Guttet,  under  the  man  Bailey's  tutelage, 
set  about  refo.'-ming  his  lines.  The  Senator  crossed  the  chasm 
between  honor  and  dishonor  on  a  shaky  bridge  constructed  of 
broken  promises  and  committed  himself  to  a  gubernatorial  can- 
didacy which  his  spokesmen  in  his  own  office  have  cynically 
repudiated. 

Here's  the  circumstance — the  hitherto  missing  link  which  con- 
firms the  theory  of  Senator  Gttftey's  Vice-Presidential  ambitions 
and  establishes  it  as  a  fact:  A  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  seme  weeks  ago  called  at  Senator  GtnrrEY's  office  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  primary  situation.  The  visiting 
Congressman  was  told  a  primary  victory  for  Tom  Kennedy  was  in 
the  bag.  "We've  got  the  votes  and  we've  got  the  money  and  we'll 
get  the  votes  out,"  was  the  statement  made  by  the  Guffey  spokes- 
man. 

"But,"  rejoined  the  Con^essm.an,  "you  dcn"t  think  you  can 
elect  your  man.  do  you,  even  if  you  nominate  him?" 

"Don't  be  foolish.  What's  the  difference?  "  was  the  reply.  "Sup- 
pose we  don't  elect  him.  We're  out  to  make  GtrFFET  Vice  President 
and  we're  counting  you  in.  Don't  you  see?  The  Senator  will 
emerge  a  winner  no  matter  what  happens." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  Interview.  And  perhaps  It  all 
works  out — from  the  stunted,  distorted  Guffey  point  of  view.  If 
Charles  Alvln  Jones  is  defeated  In  the  primary.  Democratic  State 
Chairman  Lawrence  and  all  his  cohorts  will  have  been  duly  slapped 
down. 

If  Tom  Kennedy  Is  defeated  In  the  primary  and  Jones  wins,  John 
L  Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O.  following  will  have  been  slapped  down. 
If  Kennedy  wins  In  the  primary  and  loses  In  the  election.  Demo- 
cratic State  Chairman  Lawrence,  John  L.  Lewis,  and  their  follow- 
ing will  have  been  slapped  down — and  Senator  Oxtftbt.  riding  his 
boom  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  will  be  In  a  position  to  make  his  bid 
for  power,  capture  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
nat.or.al  convention  In  19 K),  and  save  his  face  at  Washington  as 
Pennsylvania's  rehabilitated  boss. 

Taken  all  in  all.  It  woiild  seem  to  be  a  great  acheme — tf  It  works. 


As  We  Fought  the  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  IS.  1938 


EDITORIAL   IN   THE   PHILADEXPHLA    RECORD,    APRIL    16.    1BS8 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  ringing  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  April  15.  1938 : 

Uncle  Sam  Is  going  to  fight  this  depression  as  he  fought  th* 
war — by  spending  enotogh  to  win. 

That  Is  the  greatest  news  for  American  unemployed,  for  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  for  the  American  people,  since  Roosevelt's  re- 
election. 

President  Roosevelt's  Inspiring  message  to  Congress,  proposing 
a  $5,000,000,000  attack  upon  the  recession,  is  also  a  great  victory 
for  the  liberals  in  and  out  of  his  administration. 

The  Record  Is  glad  that,  after  months  of  doubt,  the  President 
has  returned  to  the  program  advocated  by  this  newspaper  and 
has  taken  the  steps  we  have  urged  him  to  take  to  revive  business; 

(1)  A  forthright  spending  program,  with  no  attempt  to  balanoa 
the  Budget  until  btisiness  volume  is  raised,  unemployment  re- 
duced,  to   normal. 

(2)  Expansion  of  bank  credit  by  desterlllzatlon  of  gold  txigether 
with  reduction  In  reserve  requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy.'^tem, 

(3)  Resumption  of  the  Federal  Public  Works  program 

The  shackles  of  deflationary  policy  are  off.  Credit,  the  lifeblood 
of  business,  is  to  be  set  free  once  more.  Purchasing  power  will  be 
placed  where  it  is  most  needed — in  the  hands  of  consumers. 
Abandoned  Is  the  gold  sterilization  folly,  and  reserve  icqulrementi 
are  cut — by  only  25  percent  of  the  three  billions  they  were  in- 
creased last  year — but  cut  in  spite  of  Reserve  Chainnan  Eccles' 
obetlnacy. 

The  bookkeeper's  sloran.  "Balance  the  Budget"  gives  way  to  the 
statesman's  objective.  "A  Job  for  every  man.  ' 

The  fight  Is  on  in  earnest  and  not.  thank  God.  with  half  meas- 
ures.    As  the  President  so  wisely  said: 

"You  and  I  cannot  afford  to  equip  ourselves  with  two  rounds  of 
ammunition  where  three  rounds  are  necessary." 

It  Is  Important  for  every  citizen  to  understand  the  President's 
program,  Thla  editorial  is  written,  of  course.  In  advance  of  hla 
fireside  chat  In  which  he  is  expected  to  further  explain  his  pro- 
posals. 

The  Rocsevelt  program  Is  tn  three  major  parts: 

1.  Direct  Government  spending: 

The  President  asks  $1,250,000,000  for  W.  P.  A.  for  the  first  7 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 — a  sum  which  will  pre- 
vent any  ftirther  cuts  and  permit  some  rehiring  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers 

Continuation,  without  previously  proposed  reduction,  of  present 
appropriations  for  such  other  Federal  agencies  as  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  C.  C.  C.  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Additional  appropriations — increases  over  last  year — of  thirty- 
seven  millions  for  flood  control,  twenty-five  millions  for  Federal 
buildings,  one  hundred  millions  for  highways. 

2.  Indirect  Government  spending  through  public  works: 
Expenditure  of  $450,000,000,  pltis  loans  to  a  total  of  $1,000,000,- 

000  to  States  and  municipalities  for  public  works,  the  loans  on  a 
nonlnterest  basis  or  Its  equivalent. 

Expansion  of  the  existing  housing  program  to  cover  $300,000,000 
of  additional  projects. 

3.  Thawing  more  than  two  billions  of  frozen  credit: 
Desterlllzatlon  of  $1,400,000,000  of  Treasury  gold,  plus  reduction 

of  reserve  requirements  by  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars — 
"to  make  additional  bank  resources  available  for  the  credit  needs 
of  the  country." 

Here,  then,  is  a  broad  campaign — through  every  economic 
agency,  on  every  economic  front.  The  sums  of  money  involved  are 
not  nearly  as  important  as  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
turned  its  back  upon  the  deflationary  policies  which  were  sold  to 
the  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  Board  over  a  year  ago  by  mone- 
tary reactionaries. 

Big  as  the  flgtires  in  the  President's  message  may  seem,  taken  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  thla  Nation  they  em- 
brace a  program  which  Is.  If  anything,  very  restrained  and  a  far 
cry  from  the  wUd  pictures  of  runaway  inflation  already  belnt^ 
hung  upon  the  front  pages  of  the  conservative  press  by  those  who 
are  out  to  wreck  Roosevelt  even  li  it  should  mean  wrecking  tbe 
Nation  with  him. 

Tbe  Roosevelt  campaign  must  win. 
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It  will  wtn— tf  ttom  American  peof^c 
ancfl  confuae   their  mind*  on   the 
cr\e»  go   up  that  thla  prognun   will 
nrntK  n*]   debt,  will  brlnf  on  »  "" 

Tt  s   people  mu*t   recoflrnize  thU 
nuUl-  louB  attempt  to  lure  the  Nfttlo^ 

Ttf  w«y  to  oomtMt  that  p 
truU  .    the    tmfutabte   logic   of  fact^ 
publ.«Lhed    lu    ectltorlal.    Wamioc 
Bat u  day,  why  It   wUi  pubUah  othe 

Ocr  people  will  not  ba  fooled — 

Nc:  U  they  underatand  that  the 
a  «U!ii  for  recoverr  lees  by  far  thai 
to  w,n  the  World  War.  for  vhich  36 
IB  lc)«  than  S  year*. 

Not  tf  t'aey  bear  In  nrlnd  that  the 
Staue  of  America  today  la  leas  thai 
tbat  ooeUy  war. 

Above  all.  let  our  people  rememh^ 
waatijd. 

Tie   PrMldant's   foaa   try   to 
doUj^ra  apent  for  recovery  k>  far  have 
IxtgB   paiu.  bospltala  flood-control 
and  k  thousand  other  Improvementa, 
Inf  vo  Americana  a  real  dividend  In 

Tl^  Prealdent  U  fighting  your 

Tt>  protect  your  Job.  and  the  Job 
•  to!}  to  the  neighbor  next  door  to 

K<ep   that    In   mind   when   the 
Staid  by  him  at  he  haa  stood  by 


refuse  to  let  the  reactlon- 

qdeetlcn  of  debt      Already   the 

(o«t  money,  will  increase  the 

Inflation  ' 
propaganda   for  what   It    \» — a 
to  Its  own  destruction 
i  is  with  the  clear  H(?ht   of 
That   U    why   the    Record 
Debt    Propaganda,    last 
of  similar  Import. 


Aialnst 


Praaldcnt   proposes   to  spend 

the  suTns   which   were  spent 

blUlona  of  debt  was  incurred 

per -capita  debt  In  the  Tjn."-ed 
wnat  It   was  at  the  cioae  of 


that  recovery  money  la  not 


enooiirage 


batUe 


gins 
yoi. 


of  your  neighbor,  and  to  give 
of  reaction  begin  to  roar. 
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ABiaziiig  Growth  and  Com 
the  Ports  o 


^nercial  Development  of 
Texas 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J. 

OF  TEXKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ri:prese: 

Monday.  April 


L8TTXR  PBOM  COL.  FRANK  S.    JSSSON.  GALVESTON.  TEX 


Speak  ?r 


Pr&ik 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr 
I  present  a  letter  from  Coi 
district  engineer  at  Galveston.  It 
coBunerce  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexicp 
on  he  coast  of  Texas  during  the 
Besion's  letter  Is  as  follows: 


■OC.    J     J    UAKarTKLO. 

HouM  of  tt€prtsrntmtive».  WoMf^fton 
DtAM   Jumx   MAJfartzut:    Endoaed 
eommcroe  <tf  the  pnnctpiJ  Texae  pcrta 
X  w<:>uld  Invite  your  attention  to  tfca 
Ooaiparable  Oguraa  for  several  yeari 

ingUTM  to  nearest  million] 


1W<-.. 
193i .. 
1094.. 
Its."-. 
19St-. 
I8s:.. 
inc.. 

IM).. 
IMIt.. 

i»r'.. 

11  mu«t  b«  a  matter  of  aatufactidn 
the  efforU  of  four  ooaunlttee  thi 

:•  poMtbto.  h  la.  Indeed,  gratlfr  ng 
of  lagmeera  to  Itnow  that  our  wort 

I  am  MBdlag  a  copy  of  this  sti 
Tsi  u  aad  the  Repreeentatlvea  from 
oCb'TS  votild  be  InterMted  In  the  M 
With  feiadeat  ntanla, 
V«7  ■laoara^. 

F  8. 
JUmfeiMmt  Cotonei.  Coijpc  of  ]tngin$*r$,  V.  S  A. 

District  Mngtnetr. 


The  statement  acoompanytef 
full  detail  of  all  comznerce  of 
IMT,  including  foreign,  ooatt^iMe 


that   notion.      But    the 
borne  fruit  In  bridges,  build - 
airports,  sewage  plants — 
every  one  of  which  is  return- 
more  civilized  living. 


MANSFIELD 

iXTATIVES 
18,  1938 


under  the  leave  granted, 

S.  Besson,  United  States 

regard  to  the  vast  growing 

passing  through  the  ports 

calendar  year  1937.    Colonel 


Was  DKrAKTMXNT. 
Vhttko  ^TATas  Bmciwizr  Omcs. 

qo^verton,  rex,  AprU  a.  133i. 


.DC.  I 

Is  a  statistical   statement   of 
for  the  calendar  year  1937. 
total  of  over  97.000,000  tona. 
past  are  ss  follows: 


Tons 
79.000  000 

8a.  000. 000 

69.000.000 

67.000.000 

49.000.000 

49.000,000 

80,000.000 

, 60.000.000 

— 43.000.000 

41.000.000 

to  you  to  know  that  due  to 

great  development  has  been 

to  a  mtmner  of  the  Corps 

has  borxM  such  fruit. 

tement  to  the  Senators  from 

the  coastal  areas .    If  you  think 

.  will  you  kindly  advis*  me? 


summaries  of  tonnage  and  values  for  the  several  ports  are  as 
follows: 

Sta-.ement  of   tonnage  and   value   through   the  for.cjwing  porta  and 
uHitencnys  /or  the  calendar  yar  ending  Dec.  31,  1937 


Ports  and  waterwiys 


forpus  '  hr'-«ti.  T<"t 

Ingkwi.te  T<'rrnr:Al,  Tex . — 

Frwimrt.   fei —  .. 

GiOvf-sl'in.  Vfi. — 

Hua-vt.n.   Tft   ,  Houston  Ship  Channel) 

Teia.5  fitv,  T"\       ..._ — 

P(it-:?f  Ph-'  lUrNir,  Tex - 

f'iti  .^r'.'.'.r    I>x — 

HwutD  .t:;    I  >^i     Neches  Riv«) 

Oriii^B,  lex.    ^^lLlfle  River; 

Bf  *T.s\  :'.\f,  Tex .. - ■ 

Poit  l.satx^.  Tex ■ 


Coknel  Beoon*!  letter  gives 

tiie  Texas  ports  for  the  year 

,  and  intercoastal.     Tbe 


TotaJ 


Ths   LouLsiana-Tex.w   Intru-oastal  Waterway   (Sabine 
I.iv(?r  <  liii  •  c^toc  Hi>  «MiMn;: 
(.  aiend'U  rear 

lya.".    

\v.v^ 


'iran 

<i  U'.ts^i 

T-JQS 

V  liue 

e 

'W.  102 

$l^■^  14<).  701 

rVU    .""Nil 

H,  rr.7,  «W 

- 

.V  i.  -M.< 

fkS.  797.389 

M>\  41 J 

4.  ■*.'.*.  J85 

4 

Wl.  i.'M) 

iX..  i  ■•4.  43.S 

2P 

v-,.x  -1'j 

r.iX  IJ^S,  407 

U 

444,  :i"1 

lii't,  VS.'p,  S."* 

K2~.'H^ 

s  774.  r)88 

TT 

(i.M.»J41 

957.  71K  3 IS 

>l 

f:,f>4i 

zu.  jy:J,  y.'iO 

:.i.  nm 

i.  '.io.  iJ(j7 

54.  "''i 

7.  07 «,  S'JH 

.^.VV  '.-11') 

1           .'.,  sw(1,  308 

>*." 

i'4. 'ir:! 

l,y-'7.  911.  S« 

21'^  ♦(>♦ 

1 

fi.  .S«8.0M 

7*5.  hTT 

211.008.204 

.■j:i  VjO 

Ha.  (j7H,  467 

'  InciuiJes  HartKir  l-iir.d,   l>x 

This  enormous  traffic  to  and  from  the  States  of  the  great 
South  and  central  West,  pas.^^ng  through  the  Texas  ports,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin.  A  very  larg"  proportion  of  it 
has  developed  wlthm  the  pa.st  two  or  three  d-'cades.  In  1900 
ttis  tonnage  was  2.114.002  tons,  valued  at  $224,719,003.  Prac- 
tically ail  of  this  was  at  Galveston,  other  Texas  ports  not  hav- 
ing been  improved  at  that  time  By  1910  Houston, 
Sijbine-Neches.  FYeeport.  and  Port  Aransas  having  been 
ptj-tially  improved,  the  Texa.s-Gulf  toniapp  grew  to  23,070,- 
127  tons,  valued  at  $1,422,089,775.  In  1937,  as  shown  by  the 
statement  of  Colon^'l  Be.sson,  this  commerce  approximated 
100,000.000  tons  in  volunv-'  and  $2  000  000,000  m  value.  This 
remarkable  developmtnt  m  so  short  a  tmie  is  without  a 
piirallel  m  all  the  world. 

This  commerce  consists  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  fac- 
tory, mill,  mine,  and  fore.st.  and  embraces  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
rioe.  sugar,  wool.  oil.  gasoline,  sulphur,  structural  steel,  vege- 
tables, citrus  and  tropical  fruits,  and  other  articles. 

This  great  volume  of  trade  pa.sslng  through  the  ports  ol 
T^xas  Is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  to  be  considered  as  exclu- 
sively Texas  commt  rce.  Much  of  the  farm  and  mine  prod- 
ucts In  the  outgoing  commerce  had  Its  origin  in  other  States, 
Much  of  the  incoming  trade  had  Its  destination  in  other 
S:ates.  These  Texas  ports  were  but  the  gateways  through 
which  It  passed.  In  that  capacity  they  served  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

While  much  of  the  out-borne  trade  of  the  Texas  ports  was 
ttie  product  of  States  other  than  Texas,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
Texas  has  produced  a  large  proportion  of  it.  The  Texas 
cotton  production  last  year  was  5,158.412  bales,  or  nearly 
one-third  the  normal  cotton  production  of  the  United  States. 
Practically  all  of  the  cotton  of  Texas,  with  Its  great  volume 
ol  cottonseed  products,  enters  Into  the  foreign  and  coast- 
wise trade. 

Of  the  United  Slates  petroleum  production  of  last  year, 
Tpxas  furnished  slightly  more  than  52  percent.  Under  the 
proration  by  the  Texas  Railway  Commission,  500,000.000 
biirrels  were  pe-rmitted  to  enter  into  general  commerce,  nearly 
ail  of  which,  in  some  form,  entered  into  the  Qulf  trade.  This 
oil  was  produced  in  132  counties,  whose  fields  embrace  79,000 
p.*oduclng  wells. 

I  am  advised  by  Col.  E.  O.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
State  Railway  Commission  of  Texas,  that  11,000  operators 
a.'-e  engaged  in  oil  production,  furnishing  labor  to  many 
aildltlonal  thousands  who  receive  the  highest  scale  of  wages 
piUd  by  any  industry  in  that  State. 

The  consumers  In  all  the  States  have  b^'en  the  beneficiaries 
oi;  the  low  cost  of  transportation  made   available  by  the 
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development  of  the  ports  of  Texas.  I  will  give  one  illustra- 
tion only.  F'ucts  developed  at  recent  hearings  before  the 
Committees  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  show  that  the  average  retail  price  of  gasoline  in 
1936  was  17.82  cents  per  gallon,  and  but  for  the  cheap 
water  transportation  in  the  petroleum  trade  it  would  have 
sold  at  ar  average  of  39.12  cents  per  gallon. 

These  figures  were  obtained  from  the  actual  operations  of 
a  company  whose  traffic  exceeded  8,000,000,000  ton-miles  In 
the  year  1936.  Our  expenditures  for  navigation  improve- 
ments are  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  the  resultant 
savings  to  the  people  on  the  single  item  of  gasoline.  Various 
other  commodities  will  show  somewhat  similar  results. 

Congress  has  made  liberal  provision  in  recent  years  for  ohe 
Improvement  of  the  Texas  ports,  though  the  expenditures 
have  been  comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  traffic  accommodated.  The  channels  and  harbors  now 
have  depths  of  32  to  34  feet,  which  Is  slightly  less  than  the 
prevailing  depths  at  the  major  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  at 
all  of  which  a  depth  of  35  feet  or  more  has  been  provided. 

Colonel  Besson's  statement  with  reference  to  the  traffic  on 
the  Louisiana-Texas  Intracoastal  Waterway  Is  significant. 
This  channel,  connecting  the  Texas  ports  with  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  has  been  in  operation  3  years  as  far  as  Galveston, 
that  portion  of  the  waterway  from  Galveston  to  Corpur 
Christi  now  being  under  construction.  Prom  Colonel  Bes^ 
son's  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commerce  on  the 
completed  section  between  Galveston  and  the  Louisiana 
border  during  the  3  years  of  operation  has  been  as  follows: 


Calendar  year 

Tona 

Value 

1935 .^ 

IftM _.. 

1837 

238,404 

793,877 
1. 021,  4ao 

$fl,5fl8,014 
20,008,304 
23,  678,  467 

Certainly  this  shows  very  satisfactory  results  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  great  inland  system,  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  only  3  years,  and  which  is  not  yet  completed  to  its 
destination. 


The  Wage-Hour  Bill  and  Recovery  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF  VIKGlNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18.  1938 

Mr.  WOODRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  many  In- 
QUlries  from  interested  parties  relative  to  the  wage-hour  bill, 
which  has  been  rereported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
of  Labor.  I  voted  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  committee 
when  it  was  recently  before  the  House  for  consideration, 
because  I  believed  that  It  contained  provisions  and  restric- 
tions which  would  not  be  helpful  to  the  people  whom  I  rep- 
resent. 

The  new  bill  is  equally  as  objectionable.  Entirely  aside 
from  the  merit  of  the  legislation.  I  think  it  is  an  Inoppor- 
time  time  to  force  this  issue  upon  Congress  again.  This  view 
is  shared  by  many  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  labor. 
No  administration  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  In  the  past  50 
years  has  been  so  concerned  in  trying  to  help  labor  and  pro- 
tect its  rights  as  the  present  administration.  The  problem 
that  we  have  at  the  moment — and  It  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem—is to  try  to  provide  employment  for  some  of  the  twelve 
to  fourteen  million  unemployed  who  are  seeking  work. 

Wc  are  told  that  business  should  be  reassured,  and  I  airee 
to  that.  There  has  been  too  much  loose  talk  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence.  It  has  not  been  one-sided  by  any  manner  of 
means,  and  I  am  hoping  that  now  tbere  will  be  a  moratorium 
OD  calling  people  oaoiAt. 


Reassurance  to  business,  however.  Is  not  enough.  The 
railroads  need  freight  and  passenger?  to  haul;  the  textile 
plants  and  other  manufacturing  plants  need  customers  for 
their  goods  that  are  piled  up  in  the  warehouse;  the  mer- 
chants need  to  hear  the  sweet  song  of  the  cash  register 
again;  and  there  is  only  one  way  that  this  can  be  done,  and 
that  is  for  people  to  have  money  to  spend.  If  the  unem- 
ployed are  put  back  to  work,  money  goes  into  circulation; 
and  it  is  idle  and  ridicidous  to  say  that  this  does  not  help. 
No  one  claims  that  it  is  a  permanent  cure,  but  it  certainly 
meets  an  acute  condition,  and  that  is  wliat  we  face  at  the 
mrment. 

THE   EXCOVZXT    FSOCR/ilC  '• 

I  have  not  in  any  sense  of  the  won!  abandoned  my  posi- 
tion of  insisting  upon  a  balanced  Federal  Budget  and  a  cur- 
tailment of  Government  expenses  wherever  It  can  be  done. 
I  do  feel,  however,  that  some  immediai^  steps  must  be  taken 
to  start  us  on  the  upgrade  again  and  to  give  business  and 
industry  an  opportunity  to  absorb  scwoe  of  the  terrific  load 
of  unemployed.  I  believe  the  President's  program  will  do 
that. 

A  newspaper  dispatch  under  an  Associated  Press  heading, 
dated  April  16,  informs  us  that  Virginia  has  r(»eived  since 
1933  to  December  31,  1937,  the  sum  of  $409,695,740  from  the 
Federal  Government,  in  all  forms  of  relief  payments,  work 
relief,  loans,  and  so  forth.  Much  of  the  sum  is  In  the  form 
of  loans  and  credit  which  will  ultimately  come  back  to  the 
Treasury,  and  it  is  perfectly  idle  and  ridiculous  to  say  that 
these  ftmds  have  not  relieved  the  situation  in  our  State. 
There  is  not  a  merchant  or  businessmjui  who  was  not  helped 
through  the  depression  by  these  pas-ments.  Some  of  the 
projects  may  have  been  ill-advised.  I  am  not  debating  the 
merit  of  one  of  them,  but  every  dollar  that  was  paid  out 
went  into  the  regular  channels  of  trade  and  business. 

Under  the  present  program,  we  und«!rtake  to  provide  work 
relief  for  two  and  one -half  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen  millions 
unemployed.  We  hope  industry  can  atsorb  the  rest  of  it.  In 
order  to  help  industry  put  men  back  to  work  the  recovery 
program  will  enable  States,  cities,  and  counties  to  go  forward 
with  useful  and  permanent  public  improvements,  further  aid 
to  State  highways,  approved  flood-control  projects,  needed 
public  buildings,  credit  facilities  to  simall  business,  and  so 
forth- 

I  regret  as  much  as  anyone  that  such  a  program  Is  neces- 
sary, but  I  have  failed  to  observe  in  any  of  the  criticism  of  this 
program  any  constructive  suggestions  of  an  alterixative. 
One  good  friend  writes  me  as  follows: 

U  you  will  reassure  business  and  get  the  people  back  to  work 
everything  will  be  fine. 

That  Is  a  splendid  suggestion.  We  have  reassured  business 
but  my  friend  failed  to  teU  me  what  to  do  to  give  the  people 
jobs.  This  program  is  for  that  purpose  and  if  it  is  as  success- 
ful as  we  hope  it  will  be,  then  It  will  be  worth  what  It  costs. 

Out  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  there  Ls  a  very  fine  American 
boy  who  has  been  critically  ill  for  13  months  from  Injtirles 
received  In  an  airplane  accident  while  In  line  of  duty.  He  Is 
fighting  for  his  life.  A  few  days  ago  the  doctors  gave  him  a 
transfusion.  They  did  not  expect  it  to  permanently  cure  him 
but  it  did  help  and  he  is  sUU  fighting.  And  so  It  is  with 
Uncle  Sam  today — sweet  kind  words  wliispered  In  his  ear  are 
fine,  but  he  needs  something  to  put  him  on  his  feet,  SAd  the 
mere  fact  that  we  set  him  on  his  feet  once  and  he  stumbled 
again  is  not  a  logical  argument  against  glvlnc  him  another 
chance. 

For  information  and  to  preserve  the  figures,  I  hereto  attach 
the  newspaper  article  to  which  I  referred  above. 

FimauL  OtAifTa  Hbavt  nt  BTAn — Vimhwu  Bmb  RacsivB  1409,000,000 

SiNCi  1932 

WASRirroTON.  April  16. — Figures  made  public  by  Senator  Baucutt 
(Democrat,  Kentucky) ,  majority  leader  of  liie  Senate,  showed  today 
the  grand  total  of  Federal  grants,  loans,  and  insured  loans  in  Vir- 
ginia from  new  and  emergency  appropriations  between  March  i, 
1933,  and  December  31,  1937.  amounted  to  l»409 .005,740. 

The  figure  Included  $300.592337  In  Federal  expendlturM*  IIUI- 
880,300  in  loans,  aod  037,028.190  la  loans  izwurad. 


3*"^* 
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Tb*  ■  Akutotloa  wm  p  mm  tod  by  8«ni  lor  Bauovt  ta  r«eoffnW« 
tf  J^Snoaa  blitMaf  "to  lUuatnO*  hinr  Um  pratm  admlauu*- 
tlen  h  <•  o*rTWd  out  U»«  prinoiplo  of  TbomM  Jcffcnon  tb»i  •• 
■houM  unite  Ui  Mauaon  vffon*  lot  ih*  eommon  flood* 

Bnanditurw  tron  mw  tnd  twwitiay  ApproprtkUoiM  (or  U« 

C'HKl  w  VUftnte  tiMludHd  liajM^  tbrough  U>«  Ar^ui^umi 
juatntnl  Admmutniion:  Wl-OM  lirouih  Uit  r»rm  8«<urtly 
Adninitnitian;  ttlJMJM  throufh  tl  •  Cirii  Worlu  Artminittm- 
Uott;  IMJOtJil  Ihrouth  Um  rNlMmi  lm«rg«ney  IUilt«f  AdmiuiiM 
timuor  I10.TWTTC  Ummfn  tM  OlIllMi  CooMryfeUon  CtirpB: 
IMJOt  Ml  Uirotifh  Um  Butmu  oI  fubl  e  RMdi.  II  J1».M4  Uu-outh 
Um  Inout  •Mumy  •o«nl  •TI.Ml.MI  Uirciufh  th#  Public  Work* 
A4«un  •irallon:  MtJHOII  Ihrnufh  il«  Wort*  I»rofrt««  A«lminl»- 
tmunr  ^WtOMf  ihrt>\xgh  ih*  «itrM»r  ftntun't  or  ttj.-  RnMn(«nrv 
ItolMf  Appropmium  Aals  oC  1M«.  IMI.  aad  1997.  uui  ii.44iiMa 
(or  puiilie  building*. 

etonn  utAim  li  rrm 

CHmxti  K»na  tne1u4«d  tfaJMOM  1  nroufh  th«  Riwnitnutlnn 
FlaMw*  Ourpor»tt<ni:  iMJTTjTt  uuouih  Um  rvm  Crwiit  Admin- 
IMTMi  n;  lajia.Mt  Uiroufh  Um  Ocmnidtty  OrMlu  AdnilniMrittc«\: 
OJM'tOI  throufh  tiM  W%rm  HMurity  Adminutntton:  M7.AUA414 
ttireui'h  th#  HotiM  OwimW  Lo»n  Cori ior»lioij;  lowaooe  through 
Mm  PiMM  Worfts  AdmtnJctrtUon;  II  TILtOO  thmuKh  ih«  Hur«i 
■•rtrilraMm  AdmlataurmUoB;  And  ia^J4l  Uiruugh  th«  r«d«>r»l 
Itowf  ^  •  BcMxd . 

lnmn<  Ioaim  itwividvd  I7.:iai  Ml  tt^>ufh  tiU«  Z  of  iht  rcdurftl 
Itif  A«t  and  MO.UIJM  U»rt>uf h  t  U*  U 


Tilt  Fttiurt  of  FfdfralifRi  in  the  United  Stateti 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  E.  E. 

or  (MuiuiiA 

IN  TMR  HOUHK  OK  REI  RKSKNTATIVKa 

M(m4»$.  4ffU  it,  ilJI 

AIITIOUi  BT  IDNA  II.  BOLLAM 


REMARKS 


Iti.  COK.    Mr.  tpMilMr.  undn  tht  toftvt  to  fxti^nd  my 

irlu  IB  thf  llMOiiB,  I  Inehidf  ih«  foitowlni  rtport  rov»r- 

!»•  I«eittrw  ilttfi  by  Prof.  Itoroli  i  J,  LMki,  of  th«  Undon 

•ihetil  or  ■Bonomled,  upon  Um  F^  turo  o(  ^Klt rtiUim  in  tho 

Onilir<l  tutdo,  by  Mm  M.  lolton ; 

Ta  •  dM>iin*t  imprwaiona  »r«  l»ft  m  th«  mind  of  tht  itit^nw 
tflor  Um  MTMt  of  Ay*  lovturM  iivon  by  Pn>f  Nuttld  J  LMki  in 
WMktaftoa.  D  0.  Mro  of  abteb  aori  (iwn  In  tHMMiUution  H»li. 
AorU  7  tnd  I,  r*«poettv«ly.  and  UtnM  »t  OMfft  WMhincvon  Uiti- 
y«r«lir.  A|)ni  a.  n.  and  Vi  at  Um  invitation  ol  ProftMor  Arhtacm. 
at  um   un)v*r«ity     TtMM  tmprMatcna  SMy   b«  aununwd   up  m 

laUon'ii 

(II  That  eapltalim  la  unvqual  tt  nvakinf  naeoMary  rofornu 
UMI  hanfM  for  tho  btnwAl  of  *l\  iw  p«ipl«  tnd  thvrtfort  tht 
iMMiiativa  ta  aaaialiai. 

(1)  Thai,  uakai  aoataUaiB  M  Mbuvod  ihroufh  buiklinf  up  of 
aiaetitlvt  povor  by  aubordlnation  o  th«  l«cttlAtiv«  bruirh  atid 
By  nMidlation  of  tb*  doetrtno  of  "iudteial  rvvMa"  (Judtcmi  d*- 
laatton  of  tba  eoiMiiiuUoaallti^  of  laglaloatoa) .   oonfUet  u 


PnfaaMir  LaaftI  ttalM  ba  baUofao  i  m  bopa  of  tha  world  li«a  In 
ttM  tmttod  Btatao  and  Ruaila  aa  t  m  two  graat  "d«mo«nu?i|M r 
tuiaiioaai  m  la  aby  ba  laaludad  mu  ala.  hia  raply  w*«  that  attta- 
MM  <ttvBgard  af  Buaata'a  mianial  problvnM.  tm  bmmm  aort 
oaitiAUy  aataf  laiaad  to  a  araduaU;  rMlag  ataadord  of  Uviog.  a 
. .  r-«    ^19^4  le*^  oBBt  auoua  and  avanttially  of  lr«- 

ilM  aaattwiad  a  aarlaa  ef  tlwao  re«uid*iaMa 
vMb  UM  aublaata  a   BBfanunani  imarraoUoa  la 
toralfB  ralalloaa.  an  1  a(vU  wrtiea.  to  whloh  irwo 
laabata  ef  Oowraai   Ctovanuaant  oAeiota,  naat* 
Mym.    and    taiwaaai    laft-atat    attaaanliona 
!ta  rapenar'a  raquaai  to  obaarro  wa  turnod  down  upon  viM  basia 
^  la  uayiiauoM  ta  Iba  fouad  tabtaa  lad  baaa  aldaad.    It  wm  wt ii 
Inaa  a  tbat  tha  omuilattlon  aba  ra  iraaMitad  worfead  to  prtwrvt 
Ifet  lawaat  form  af  faaaranaai  am   to  vpheM  tbo  Oonotitutton 
fit  t«a  itillmr  Uk  OaaoUtuUoa  :  laU  and  tha  (Irat  two  Imuitm 
■I  O'lena  WaahlBftaa  Unlvaiatly  mm  larftly  rtpotitiou*  in  con- 
MM  far  tbal  laaaoa  ae  dlailnauJM  u  Bada  in  ibia  raporv    A 


Bivtl<id  aaviata 


flniy."  "fOvamBMBl."   ''aoelaty." 
«ilai»  ba  bultl  tba  alniatura  af  hia 


auu." 

i|ad   tbalr   unpUoaUona  upon 

Btata  wa«  dafload  m 


M  iliiiai  tili 


tietura  af  hia  Ibaory.  Btata  wa«  dafload  m 
Um  raal  wiu  I  (  aaaMty.  a  lamianal  waMty 
aaaamaaot  aiA  aiiblaalB   tba  ■ofamaaai 


cUtminf  th«  poiwr  of  i«ovfrfi|cntT  '  rfi»l  will  beina  in  turn,  de- 
tiati  M  Uit  'lenerul  w.ll  ol  MKi.'v  Sovi-rt U'Uty  wiw  aeniifd  IM 
-the  fupreme  co«rrtvf  furr*'  In  HKitiyr  tirul  govcrnmeiU  aa  '^thal 
body  of  prrwuirt  •xirruinf  that  nupremw  coertivr  iwwer  of  the 
•Ut«  ■■  flocuty  ll*»U  WM  deilnid  m  •inUyrreUllonihip*  of  men 
in  »i  ll>«ir  roroplPiiiif*  Knun  il»c  •  arniuUoii'.  he  (loducen  Uv*t 
«»*  iiiilD  m  nfUer  ui  fxprcin*  «^)vrrri»;nty  i  uiuuil  liri.ofc  uny  mter- 
f»rrii(  f  fmm  »ny  irmup  wpcciniiv  ihnr  (twinrcrt  tr  be  m  t-oturol  ot 
riiii.  in;i  ix.wfr  torm»«l  Ui«  nwi^rr*  of  inntnimfnu  of  power  "  m 
lh<"  oitrclM*  of  lh«»  Blair  «  •dvurrigii  powpi  oil.erwi»«.  Ujp  IUI« 
dur>  uut  ikJM«i«i  •oviTi'lgiily 

'ni»<  iiUif  m'icirilinti;  tn  Prrf^nnor  Tunkt  inu«t  br  in  ft  po«lt!on 
to  likii  "ptMitlvt  iMti.m  Hf'ftiiml  ill  whr)  would  nh«iruct  H«  nu- 
thorny  ihroufb  lt«  8o\'t>niinpnt  Thr  ueneriil  uMvimpiion  wm 
llmt  iWh  ponuive  nclum  wiuiUl  txi  d-r  tha  upm-rnl  wtltar*  of 
•fxMrty  AUrTvltlinu  mid  luimn  ul  urfHi  Ifngth  ih"  bri»rnt.t  tho 
UiiiiHl  itntw  hiul  rt^-fivrd  under  it*  rtinntltijUonnl  form  of  ROV- 
trnn.mu  Profi««»nr  l**ki  iiminum-.  howrvur.  thut  lh»  Con»tUu- 
tum  hiui  (lullivcd  lU  iiwifvjliK-nii  aiui  m  nmdrfjutttr  lu  nvxlprn  itnitdi, 
lllUT  11  limn*  tUfl  povvrr  Ui  V*kr  pu»aivB  a»  Hon  I'hp  t)riw'f\U 
whlrb  hftVr-  ti*fn  rwplv-'d  br  mirlbvitfi*  to  thr  fn<*t  'btl  the  cRp- 
Itftllillc  iif>il««n>  bM  bi»^n  oiiloviiiH  .1  |>#riod  of  '>xp«ndlr»g  #fon- 
oroy "  Now  c»piUJl«ni  u  i»»p«rirn(  ing  what  hf  trrmi  to  b»  a 
"nuiliatlism  •«"tini)«iiy,  mul  l)rruvii.#  u  proir<u  pmprrly  m  t|tUn»« 
put)lif  wflfi»i«    II  niuflt  tv<iv,  Klvf  woy  tu  mjcIuIUio 

1>klb»  up  U\t<  irifntin  bv  whirh  thr  nort  of  nttwr  bf  favor*  might 
b*  •ccomplUhrd  m  th#  I'nitcd  MUvIki,  Praf«»iior  L(utk\  \»u*n  wlUi 
Ih*  jrvinliw  th»t  «  *imt»  witli  «  (lotul-tovirtfiictj  powrr  in  iho  mod- 
rrn  world  In  ob««)l«  I*  To  li*av>»  to  wiub  »  quiuil-«oviircl«u  »U10 
thp  conlrnl  cj  the  miij.ir  ^ounoinU  furrri.  In  lift  »nd  the  fvit\ir« 
of  li*«  p#()pli»  of  ih«  t!nlti»d  Hi«tr«  \%  inromimtlblP  with  «chi«v»- 
iSMtil  i»f  ihr  wwltl  wflf«ot>  of  ihf  people  In  Ihf  UnlUKl  Bt.»tr«  " 

Piof»M(tr  Uukl  imtii  (!»•  Ibtiiit  Uui  »UU(  nuijil  br  »bU  l<»  do  M 
tuJU  w.  Ill  Muiit  b.  tt»ilfi  to  V')  Ui''>  bvnini'e!*  with  full  tKJwer  lio 
mi»lt#r  whm  thf  rnnlrni  of  ih«  n\utt#r  ll  pn>po*«««  to  Uki>  Into 
tu  ih«r|i<;  (3)  tnu«i  hti  hb\»  u>  •uhordmi»t»  iht  righu  of  pro|i«rty 
ll)  trjn  cornmori  wmI  (Si  thorK  mu»i  Im  n  fvill  rlubl  of  xovirrimnnt 
\4j  fiDlMU'li  iiptiii  •  vi>i\lurK  of  plmopd  irmuitoy  i4t  ntvml  l>«  »bU 
to  iiuUt  vipoii  uiiiforin  npplhut i(ii\  nf  (pruin  mtniiouin  •t«i\tli»rdii 
unliormly  niipllfd  thrtiv»«boui  ibr  ••.uniiry  for  eHuiiiple  in  ibullem 
of  rdurwuon  WM»«,  h«or»  pohiii'  bimlib  ho\i»i!»«  fartciry  oondl- 
tlol  ■,  til'  (S)  til  ntnliiUiM  Mif  ri'lii  nf  th«  »i«U'  lo  vt««  114 
tajitiia  power  t«>  uphold  ilt«  iwiviTflun  pitwur  i(11  there  inuM 
b*  It  (ui!  iMiWfir  to  d««l  will)  niiiiui|Hiiin«  to  retmn  Ui«  pnwtr  of  tha 
AnwrtPAjj  |M><>t)le  over  Hirir  nwii  dtxUiiy  (7i  iln'  ptiwrr  to  unu  fvill 
tniuiiihery  of  lh«  stoix  to  inttiflnie  ihe  t>ou«#«iu»no«i  nf  KXilal 
titm|u«lliy 

To  Mwomallih  iheiw  purp«t-p«  f<»r  Ih"  •m'e  PMifeiaor  liMfcl 
wotUI  (ll  nbttiuh  utiiie  «t>viirtiiiiMtv  m  n  la  iixw  known  undvr  tht 
••pnr«le  ilnfM  lunurylbu  «ui  b  ti.  imn  ii|i«in  the  \m»\»  Uml  with  tha 
prpiriii  dlilrlbvitlnti  >f  piiwri  11  r  <',i'r-«  tuny  Iiphihiii  the  renlrttmry 
funrdlun*  of  lb(>«e  wb(i  utaml  tn  'be  wnv  of  «i»li»l  welfure  ,  CJ) 
nlxiliKb  the  dorlrllie  uf  Judnul  r.'vU'W  thm  l».  Hie  power  of  tht 
coufle  lo  ptMMi  U|w>n  the  « ..nulitutinnnlity  of  leijUUlli'n  «•  b« 
rl«iM>«  the  (Miurtu  tnev  b.'  irntul(»uu«  privnte  pn  Hidii  et  Inlu  publlfl 
piinvi'iiiin*  lb  Uieir  rvilluiti'  (1i  I'dbKiene  mu*t  be  nubordlnnlM 
to  the  eieculive  brnni'h  nt  tlie  Oi)Vrmnieut  Ih  ortler  Hint  Ibr  exirvi- 
tlv*  biiviicb  mey  i>e  unhAMiperiHl  in  I'x  lukinu  i<r  piMilive  action 
fr<  i»reil  to  be  ne«'»<iwi*ry  n^'lirinn  thnl.  lilt'  I'niud  Hulr»  muJit 
'reioKMUM  Hint  the  nxirb  nf  fedrralUm  In  tl«  liuiniU"  phiwe  li  over 
Kill  tlie  epiK'h  of  detHMitrnliiwKiMn  hn»  nrrivrd  Pnifemior  I.Mkl 
M>eiiui  to  vuuaJlir.e  bi'i  «v«l#m  M  Ibr  Mtit'e  tiruik!  n  ii-ntrni  depiMl- 
Uir/  of  power  itdnuiii«u»red  ihrouuh  rc^tiuml  fminework,  pre«(<rvlna 
aintr  lute*  ftir  funcllonlnu   hut  with  mm  pnwrr  nt  envrrrlirnly 

r>«>f^nliill  the  iltfbt  of  ih"  p«t.ple  U;  (nenu  Uie  cjipnii  unity  nf  miin 
to  >e  liiniMetr  Mt  bu  l)eel  and  nniniiih;  nucb  riRbti  Pr>>feMor  I.N«kt 
flaniN  ihe  >tat«>  nutat  rtiruLnh  to  lU  i>eciplr  (i)  the  ri|ht  In  work, 
inobtUlittf  tl  i*MK>nHbtp  houra  KOd  tor  (ulequnte  wnKta;  (3)  Iha 
right  of  frendiim  uf  tipfrrb  Mul  of  aM(xnallon  with  othtn  of  lik« 
niiitd  and  ti>  Impreart  that  viewyiolnt  upon  thoae  making  up  tht 
gotornmcnt.  (li  the  right  to  Miucatlon,  (4)  U\0  rtKh*  to  aharr  in 
Um  op«r«tion  of  poliUcaJ  p<>wi<r.  ifti  tht  right  tu  iharc  directly  la 
fur(ning  amoitiona  under  which  one  Uvea 

Ily  rewK'n  of  the  hold  upon  the  State  by  thoae  poM«*»lng  tOO- 
noinlo  pow#r,  a  prot#«tlon  nf  the  itatua  quo  la  aatumed  in  fwt  to  b« 
t  (lenUl  of  th*a«  prtvUe^en  and  lo  obtain  ibeoi  Profeaaor  Lwkl 
■t«(M.  Thirr*  muat  b«  eUhmr  ftb<licaUon  of  ihocr  who  own  thf  in- 
■tratntnta  of  power  or  (XJUftict  between  llioae  who  own  tht  intlru- 
mtntt  of  power  and  tho«e  who  would  uat  auch  inairumenlii  of  power 
\n  t  fMhlob  that  thoat  who  own  them  are  not  in  affrttnMnt 

^UMWtrtriff  Um  critlrUn\  that  ronrentratioti  of  power  U  tht  hlah 
rotd  to  dttputiam.  Proftator  l4akl  clainui  that  ao  lung  at  Uia  rlfht 
of  tht  ptoplt  to  change  the  rhvazter  of  their  government  la  main- 
talntd:  ao  long  a«  frtMlom  of  ap<>«rb  naaembly.  and  prtta  la  maln- 
talntd:  to  long  at  oppoaition  may  ptrfurm  adtquately.  thtre  can  ba 
no  ttir  of  dttpotlain  However  ProfeatHir  Ljukl  ntadt  tio  recom- 
mindalloti  aa  tu  how  ivit  h  rigbu  couUl  b«  tnalnlained  In  the  fact 
of  a  itatt  poftaaing  both  eo)nomlr  and  political  power  To  a 
quffition  fnitn  tht  audltnre  on  thia  polni  hia  reply  waa  that  theft 
waa  nothing  ao  abaolute  a«  abaolutiam.  and  iht  queatloner  wa* 
rtlerrod  lo  hia  wriuiiga  Ttve  queatiuii  put  to  him  had  been 
wfethrr  he  waa  not  aucffeatlng  tn  fact  the  netting  up  of  a  political 
olliarchy  to  take  over  the  power*  of  a  ao^.uied  wonomic  ollgarrhjr. 
al2««  fovtmtatnt  polloy  maJtmg  muat  neceaaarily  b«  in  tht  hanida 
of  a  tmall  group,  aud  wticiiwr  thia  cotahiiiauoa  of  acooooilo  and 
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political  powtr  could  not  ba  uaed  to  oruah  any  oppoaition  at  we  11 
at  to  redound  to  tht  tuppootd  bantflt  at  tht  ptoplt.  Anottawr 
qutatlon  asking  what  apeclflo  machlntry  ht  woula  tumtat  ahould 
be  aet  up  to  protect  the  Hated  named  rlgnta  to  tht  people  reinalni>d 
unanawtred. 

To  tht  crltielam  that  hit  auntttlon  waa  ont  of  exoaaatvt  ctn* 
trail mtlon.  Profteaor  Litakl  rtpUtd  that  'Tl>t  lUtt  muat  bt  pr«- 
piu-ed  to  exjpaiid  tht  neooaaary  ataudarda  within  tht  framework  of 
uniformity 

Tn  the  crltlclim  that  txttnalon  of  loytrnmtntal  tntorprite  la 
wniteful  and  bureaucratic.  Profteaor  Laakl  counttrtd  with  tht 
queaiion  aa  to  whethtr  Induatry  wat  nottd  iot  Ita  tfBoitncy  and 
Inck  of  waate. 

In  reaponat  to  qiMtttona,  Pmftaaor  Laakl  coofataed  tn  being  a 
mrmb«r  of  tht  Qaa  Worktra'  Union  tn  England,  %  radloal.  laft- 
wing  membtr  of  tht  BnglUh  Ubor  Party,  and  *n  admlrar  of 
nuaain,  nlihough  he  dlactalmed  btlng  a  Oommunlat  or  having  any 
iimiia'ion  with  the  Conununlat  Party, 

Tlie  third  locturt  at  Otorgt  Wathington  Unirtralty  waa  upon 
the  BUhject  Tlie  Btatt  In  tht  Inttrnatlonal  World.  Claiming  that 
neceftnry  intrrnntional  lawmaking,  which  he  ttrmtd  "ootroopollUn 
Inwmuking, '  cannot  ba  aooompllahcd  by  aovrreign  atattt  who  by 
the  very  reaeon  of  their  aoverelgnty  will  brook  no  Inttrfertnot  with 
thnt  aovrreign  power,  Proftator  Laakl  dtolarta  it  to  bt  ntcvttary  to 
relievo  nationa  of  thtlr  aovtrtlgn  powtr  upon  intamational  quta- 
tiona  From  Implication,  economic  probltma  might  wtll  ba  ttrtntd 
tnternntlonal  queatlont.  although  Profteaor  Laakl  madt  no  atttmpt 
to  draw  tht  lint  between  that  which  might  bt  oonaidtrtd  national 
and  that  which  would  bt  oonaidtrtd  Inttrnatlonal  quettlona. 
Citing  tht  Ltagut  of  NaUona  aa  an  txampit,  ht  olairatd  that  to 
be  tfTeotive  the  Uague  ahould  ba  abla  to  oharaottrlaa  Ita  acU  by 
that  "auprama  ootrolvt  power  of  tht  auta."  Boclallatlo  aUtaa 
were  declared  to  be  the  only  onea  capabit  of  btlng  govtrntd  Intar- 
nationally,  linet  itattt  aubacrtblng  to  tht  tyattm  of  mpltallam 
wart  dofllartd  to  bt  noctaaarily  impartallitlo  in  policy,  aa  ahown  by 
a  long  Hat  of  rtcited  hlau»rloal  eventt,  TIm  poUcy  of  ooUtctlvt 
atcuriiy,  according  to  Prufoator  Laakl,  U  not  poaaible  to  oapltallatlo 
nationa. 

A  itudent  aektd  if  tht  nropoaltlon  confronting  nationa  today 
and  deaorlbtd  by  Proft»or  Laaiil  waa  not  In  a  Jargtr  way  tha  aama 
problem  faced  by  the  111  capitaliat  enlonlta  of  tha  Unltad  Biataa, 
•aoh  of  which  claimed  aovtreignly.  and  yet  wart  abla  to  unita  for 
tht  common  good.  Profataor  UakI  rtplitd  that  tha  proooBltloB 
waa  the  aaint"  but  he  claimed  tht  aolution  waa  raaobad  for  dK- 
taraut  (unuamad)  rtaaona. 


A  FircMlda  Talk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

Uf   II.LINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlKrUKSKNTATIVES 
Monday.  Ajfril  li,  193» 


■DITORIAL   PROM  TUl  OXIIISTIAN   BOXBNOB   MONITOH 


Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Bptakar,  undar  Itavf  to  ajttond  my 
rtmarka,  I  Include  tha  foUowtni  tditorltl  from  tht  ChrliUan 
Bclence  Monitor  of  April  18,  10S8, 

Thla  editorial  bean  reading  on  the  part  of  the  Memb<!ri 
of  Congreii,  It  itatei  clearly  and  deflnltoly  what  a  flroalda 
chat  from  the  Prealdtnt  mUht  well  contain.  It  waa  written 
and  publlihed  before  the  flreilde  chat  of  the  Preildent  on 
Friday  evening,  April  15,  and  hlU  at  the  baale  reaaoni  for 
the  condition  of  our  country  today,  luch  condition  being 
due  moitly  to  fear  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Any  lUtement  from  the  Preildent  that  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  muit  be  borne  out,  not  by  word  of  mouth  but  by 
action  on  hU  part.  We  all  recall  the  old  axiom  that  iio- 
tloni  is«ak  louder  than  wordji, 

[Prom  tha  Chrlatlan  Bolanoa  Uonltor  of  April  IS,  1081] 


A  nauxoa  taui 

Tht  Prttldtnt  of  tht  Unltad  Btatat  haa  announoad  that  ht  wtU 
makt  a  Araaidt  talk,  Wa  do  not  know  what  ba  will  lay,  wa 
do  not  prtauma  to  outlint  what  wordt  ha  ahould  uaa,  but  wt  bt- 
Ittvt  many  Amtrloana  would  raapond  If  in  thla  crltleal  tlma  ha 
found  It  poatiblt  to  aay  aotatthlng  Ilka  thla; 

My  frlanda,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  fraaly  and  frankly  about 
tht  affairs  of  our  country.  Tht  bualnatt  raoaaaion,  oauatd  pattly 
by  miatakea  of  my  admlnlttratlon,  partly  by  the  mlataktt  of  btial- 
natimen  and  labor  groupa,  haa  pioduoad  a  altuation  dtmandlag 
ooounon  oounatl  and  unltad  action.    To  tackle  It  allaoUvaly  wa 


miut  havt  oonfldenot,  oonfldtnet  In  tht  Nitlon  and  la  ona  an- 
other. 

Thtre  are  aound  eooaomlo  baaat  for  oonfldenot  Induitry  la  In 
far  betttr  condition  than  In  1033  Our  banka  art  Arm.  Tht  In- 
oomt  of  Amtrtoan  farmere  haa  rtatn  |fl .000, 000 ,000.  Ttm  Oovem- 
ment'a  debt  la  1 15,000 .000.000  greater,  but  many  private  debit  hava 
been  cleared  up  Pew  btialneatea  are  carrying  an  exeeaa  of  fUtd 
cbarfOB.  Tlit  rederal  Oovernment  la  now  moving  to  help  tht  mora 
htavlly  burdened  raltroada. 

Two  months  ago  I  pointed  out  that  tome  prioea  are  out  of  Una 
and  that  monopoly-aupported  prlcea  are  imtiedliig  a  free  exchange 
of  goods.  In  some  measure  this  muat  also  Im  aald  of  waaea.  Bul 
many  of  the  esotjiaive  inventorlea  which  w*rt  built  up  laat  year 
on  ex})ectaiions  of  price  rtf  a  have  noe  been  reduced  In  tha 
main  we  are  in  a  aound  economic  position  and  well  prepared  to 
go  ahead 

Tlie  underlying  reason  we  do  net  go  ahta<l  Is  fear.  And  I  haea 
reotntly  been  told  that  I  am  Um  oaute  of  munh  fear  Now,  tome  of 
thla  kind  of  ftar  among  buaintaamen  Is  buili  up  for  polltioal  pur- 
potta  Bomt  of  it  la  unreatonlng  and  will  conUnut  no  matter  whal 
courae  tiM  Ctavtmmtnt  takee.    I  do  not  inMnd  to  turrandar 


ntial  of  my  general  program  In  an  effort  to  aatlafy  tha  genUa* 
men  who  demand  complete  license  to  exploit  tha  people.  Man  wbo 
are  living  in  the  pnat,  who  think  that  the^f  cannot  aafely  invaat 
unleaa  assured  that  the  lid  ta  completely  off.  wlU  have  to  oontlnua 
to  fear. 

But,  AS  I  have  said  before,  X  believe  thin  type  of  bualnnasman 
comprises  no  more  than  8  percent  of  the  toUJ  In  America,  If  thera 
Is  fear  among  oUMra  which  can  be  rt moved  by  a  dearer  statemant 
of  purpotes.  I  want  to  rvmovt  it.  No  ont  who  undtratatula  tha 
txlgeneiea  of  Oovernmtnt  will  dtmand  that  I  chart  tht  oourat  in 
dttail:  in  polltioa  tht  psychological  unoertiUntiet  are  at  least  aa 
great  as  In  buaiBeaa,  la  the  long  run  I  am  sura  only  of  my  con- 
tinued purpoee  to  obtain  by  demi>oratlc  and  oonatituttonal  meana 
a  fairer  division  of  the  national  income  of  this  country,  to  Improve 
insofar  aa  Federal  legislation  can  do  It  tba  condition  m  tba  lu«fa<l« 
lU-houaed,  and  Ut-oloth»d. 

I  recogniae  that  an  increaae  In  Um  antount  to  be  divided  la  aa 
naoesaarv  aa  a  fairer  division.  In  my  annual  maaaaga  to  Oongraaa  I 
aald  that  "cooperation  cannot  be  eonsoriptad,"  Neither  oan  oapttal 
uBdar  our  form  of  govarmnent,  exoepi  to  tba  aitant  tbat  takaa  nay 
ba  Itfiad  for  relief  and  reooverv  axpandltuna.  I  am  not  gotng  lo 
ebange  tha  form  uf  lovarnnMni.  and  tht  alaa  of  our  national  oabt 
renders  unwise  any  Tarfe-soale  levy  to  baaiMia  raeevery.  HaeoeaiT 
In  tht  main  must  ba  aolilaved  by  private  aatarprlaa  and  prlvtw 
apanding. 

1  have  today  sent  to  Oongreaa  a  profram  lor  publle  aipandlturei 
to  meet  relief  and  recovery  nteda,  I  hope  that  wa  can  dlaouaa  Uila 
program  with  nandor  and  without  poiltioiil  txaggeratlona.  Tba 
Btcaaaity  of  oontinuing  relief  la  going  to  peatpona  agialB  tha  BtUkal 
balaitoe  wa  were  anproaciunf  last  year,  But  tha  plan  tor  rauaf 
merely  ocmtlnuas  for  7  months  tht  rata  cf  apentfing  wblob  baa 
been  found  neoeaaary  this  year.  Tbla  is  h  relief  ratbar  than  a 
recovery  mtasura. 

Looking  to  recovery,  we  are  working  out  plana  for  loana  to  amall 
buaineaa  and  tn  cities  and  towiu,  It  may  become  neeeaaary  later 
to  go  Into  a  public-work*  program,  ioma  itipa  of  this  kind  appear 
more  feasible  than  tht  alternative  of  deAaling  prteea  and  wagaa. 
But  while  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  may  ba  taken  aa  aa 
authoriantion.  the  amount  actually  tpent  on  puolle  worka  abould 
be  limited  to  projecu  Uiat  can  be  deAnltely  depended  on  to  prove 
aelf-llquidaiing  Boundness  as  aovernment  Inveatmenta  ratbar 
than  political  expedMncy  will  be  the  basia  for  aliotUng  proleeta. 
And  to  any  auch  program  I  ahould  be  glad  ti»  have  OongriMa  attaab 
a  provision  that  if  there  is  an  early  upturn  o(  bualnaaa.  tba  program 
shall  be  curuiled. 

But  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  our  main  hope  for  raoovarv 
Ilea  not  in  any  pump-prtming  program  but  in  tha  enootirafaoiaBI 
of  long-term  private  tnveetmtnt,  Tha  eosnomiata  tall  ua  tbal 
pump- priming  money  goes  chiefly  to  neoMaiUaa,  doaa  UtUa  to 
revive  oUier  important  oateaoriea  of  bualnaia,  aitbar  la  tba  luiuiy 
olasaiflcatlon  or  the  heavy  IndiMtrlea, 

One  hope  for  long-term  private  Inveatmint  ta  In  publla-tttlUtf 
development,  Bxeouuvea  of  uUilty  nonpaolaa  have  told  om  tiMl 
11,000,000,000  worth  of  new  aqulpmant  eotild  ba  uaad  wtlbla  a  fear 
months  if  they  had  more  dafUilta  aaauranea  aa  to  Iba  llaUla  of  tbt 
Oovemment'a  purpoeee  in  the  fleld  of  publki  owaatablp  and 
tion.  In  particular  they  would  Itfca  to  ba  miva  tbal  Padaral 
tions  wUl  not  ba  axUnded  Into  addlUoaal  araaa.  X  eaaaot 
oommiunanta  (or  future  admialatratlona.  but  X  bava  no  Utti&ttoB 
of  expanding  tha  publle-ownarahip  prograau 

Other  brakaa  on  private  iBvaaonaBl  ant  aald  lo  bt 
labor  demanda,  the  one-aldadnaaa  of  tba  Wagner  Aot,  and  li 
of  a  Paderal  wage  and  hour  law.  With  (aa  aieaptloaa  ualoaa  art 
ahowing  more  moderation  and  eooparatloe  wttb  aontoyara.  Ily 
administration  will  eneouraga  tbat  diapoaltloa.  Xn  tba  effort  to 
keep  bualnaeeea  going,  nany  workara  bava  aoeaplad  wafli  outa.  I 
wUl  support  any  reaaooabia  atape  to  amaiMI  tba  Wagnar  Ael  It 
make  uniona  equally  raaponslbia  wttb  amplciyara. 

At  the  same  time  X  conaider  it  neoaaaary  that  workers  ahould 
have  tha  protaetion  of  tba  Ubor  KalalloBit  Board  to  tnaura  Ibal 
employers  who  conaeded  tba  theory  of  e(41aeuva  bargaining  do 
not  deny  Its  practice.  Oongreaa  abowa  no  illapoaiuon  to  paaa  any 
wage  and  hour  bill  thla  aeaalon  nor  any  itrtngant  labor  maaaurt 
until  the  whole  temper  of  the  country  ehanrMi. 

Further  encouragement  for  business  should  be  found  in  the 
new  tax  bUl.    This  takes  off  aeveral  levies  which  busineaamaB 
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TtKfnaend  recovery  plan  have 
ttuit  tf  the  jMan  were  adopted 
ihiirply  and  there  would  be  mor(e 
aH<artion  bat  caused  many  to 
noitUc  recovery,  and  the  statem^t 
ibin  erroneous  conclusion  shown 

I^t  me  cauUon  the  public  gederaliy 
put  buyint  power  at  the  bottoir 
met  by  obstlTUte  opposition,  and. 
determine  first  from  what  aourte 
conclusions  spring.    As  an  exariple 
thi'  Townaend  recovery  plan,  the 
wti  paoKd  very  hurriedly,  and 
worked  for  Its  puMage  bad  In 
htitdlnf  off  the  Townsmd  plan, 
power  for  the  flnt  time.    Since 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  but 
thi  public  can  we  that  the  6ocl4 
anv  substitute  whatever  for 
la  tact,  we  are  Jtist  where  we 
Act  was  paassd  insofar  as  we 
or  brought  about  a  recovery  of 

The  people  back  home  shoukl 
with  some  objection  to  or  substitute 
ecvery  plan.    T^  last  objecUoD^-4hat 
rtae  too  high — let  me  say  that 
KDprtse  by  this  anument.    My 
thtit  argument  and  analyie  tbi! 
make  the  argunent. 

L«st  we  be  ooniused  as  to  wUat 
reixat  what  the  questton  U 
sei^d  recovery  pUm  wlU  cause 
rtoe  tn  the  cost  of  bving.    I 
follow  the  passage  of  this  set. 

Ifttnce  the  tax  money  will  be 
In  the  **gra8B  roots,"  lei  us  see 
there.    The  last  dlstribotor  In 
kM'pn'  or  grocer.    "Die  Townsenil 
a   a-percent  txmnsactian  tax 
where  the  money  comes  from 
affKd  monthly  to  spend.    The 
ta.x  has  caused  a  slight  Increase 
meats,  and  otlMr  necessities. 
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pafA  the  tax  on  the  consumrr  by  Increoslna  the  old  price. 
Th;.i  mi'thod  will  be  the  first  Impul.t.*  thr  distributor  will 
have,  Should  the  Jiforcki-rpcr,  howpvrr.  hnvc  u  full  under- 
standing of  what  the  Towiwriid  rrrcnrry  plan  is,  he  will  not 
pai«  on  any  o(  th<'  tax  in  incrcwird  prices  »<•  will  under- 
stand that  thr  plan  \n  to  brlnB  about  recovery  bring  buM- 
nef.s  bark  to  th'-  prosp<Tou»  lrvr-1  whrr*'  it  once  was  or  In- 
crtaar  it.  He  will  refu.-**'  to  increase  the  price  of  his  mer- 
chiindl-w,  n  may  cost  him  more,  but  he  sells  at  the  old 
price  and  makes  more  mnnfy  than  he  rver  did  before,  Tliat 
ac'ims  lmpcjii.siblc.  but  below  l.s  the  reason  for  it: 

i3tore  overhead,  fixed  and  certain.  $1,800  for  the  year. 

Total  business— before  the  Townsend  plan— $8,000  for  the 

yeir 

Let  us  say  that  iho  busine.s.s  now  done  by  this  store  Is 
$8  000  annually  and  that  would  be  more  than  the  average 
store  with  the  same  overhead  as  Is  mentioned  above  Is  doing. 
This  same  store  with  the  same  overhead  could  do  $16,000 
annual  business  if  it  had  customers  enough.  It  has  not 
erough  customers  because  there  is  no  buying  power  down 
low  under  the  social  heap  where  this  little  store  is  located. 
Tills  store  could  do  $20,000  in  business  with  the  same  over- 
head. 

Now.  we  will  assume  that  the  Townsend  recovery  plan  Is  In 
oiJeratlon  and  the  old  people  in  that  community  begin  to 
si)end  their  monthly  aJLlowance  from  the  transaction  tax. 
There  is  now  buying  power  in  the  local  community:  the  store 
fills  up  with  customers;  goods  begin  to  move.  While  before 
tlie  storekeeper  sat  on  the  counter  with  his  feet  dangling, 
waiting  for  customers,  he  Is  now  busy  passing  out  mer- 
cliandise.  Just  how  much  would  that  business  Increase? 
The  estimates  that  have  been  presented  to  committees  here 
in  Congress  fix  the  incresise  at  20  percent  per  month.  Re- 
giudless  of  estimates  of  learned  economists — and  they  all 
admit  a  substantial  increase  in  business — we  know  as  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  the  business  of  that  store  will 
increase  just  as  soon  as  the  people  have  money  with  which 
to  buy.  No  one  questions  but  what  there  are  thousands  of 
necessary  wani.s  that  the  people  cannot  now  satisfy. 

As.sumlng  that  durlnR  thp  whole  12  months  there  would 
only  b**  an  increase  In  the  bu-slness  of  100  percent  during 
tlie  year,  there  would  be  a  biismes.s  turnover  of  $16,000  while 
before  It  was  $8,000  II  the  business  should  increase  at  the 
rite  of  20  percent  per  month  aa  the  economists  predict,  the 
total  buslnes.s  durinp  the  year  would  amount  to  over 
$37,000 

TakiMK  th(^  lncrea.S(  to  be  only  $8  000— and  that  must  be 
adrnitt'^d  to  be  ron,';ervatlve— the  storekeeper  would  have 
$3  200  profit.  flKuruiK  a  20-percent  RrOKs  proIU,  Out  of  this 
profit  the  stort'keeper  would  havf  to  absorb  the  Townsend 
recovery  tax  on  $1(3000  Kro."*.s  busines.s,  or  $320.  The  new 
bu.sine»s  Increase  of  $8,000  would  bring  a  new  Income  of 
$1,600  grnss  profit.  Deducting  the  tax  of  $320  would  leave 
a  net  balance  of  $1,280,  which  the  storekeeper  would  receive 
during  the  year  that  he  was  not  receiving  before  and.  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  mcrease  the  price  of  his  merchandi.se. 
It  should  not  take  the  wholesaler  long  to  understand  this 
principle  of  business — namely  that  increased  business  at  a 
low  price  is  better  than  small  business  at  a  high  price.  All 
aJong  the  line  from  manufacturing  to  final  distribution  the 
prmciple  of  increased  business  would  obtain  and  finally  there 
would  be  no  increase  at  ail  anywhere  in  the  price  of  goods 
under  the  operation  of  the  Townsend  recovery  plan. 

We  have  such  examples  all  around  us  if  we  would  stop  and 
look.  The  case  of  gasoline  is  an  example  of  the  working  of 
the  transaction  tax.  which  has  girded  this  country  with  some 
of  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  and  employed  millions,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  tax  has  not  been  felt,  nor  has  the  tax 
increased  the  price  of  gasoline  from  the  starting  point  when 
no  tax  was  levied.  Besides  building  roads,  this  gasoline  tax 
is  gradually  being  transferred  into  the  general  fund  to  take 
care  of  all  expenses  of  Oovemment. 

Prom  1919  to  1922  the  tax  on  casoline,  on  the  average  In 
the  United  States,  ranged  from  0.09  of  1  cent  per  gallon  to 
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0,38  cent  per  tnllon.  and  during  that  p<Tlod  the  price  of 
gasoline  to  the  consumer!  ranged  in  price  from  23  cents  per 
gallon  to  32  cents  per  callon. 

From  1922  to  1926,  the  tax  rose  from  0.38  cent  to  2.41 
cents  per  gallon  and  during  the  same  period,  the  price  to 
the  consumer  dropped— including  the  tax— from  28  cents 
per  gallon  to  24  cents. 

From  1926  to  1937,  the  tax  on  gasoline  rose  from  2.41  cents 
per  gallon  to  S.36  cents  per  gallon,  and  yet  the  price  to  the 
consumer  dropped  from  24  cents  per  gallon— tax  included— 
to  18  cents  per  gallon. 

The  income  from  gasoline  tax  in  1919  amounted  to  $1,000,- 
000:  in  1936,  $900,000,000:  in  1937.  to  over  $1,000,000,000. 

In  other  words,  in  the  year  1937  taxes  to  the  extent  of 
over  $1,000,000,000  were  taken  from  motorists  to  build  roads, 
bridges,  and  pay  general  Government  expenses,  and  still  the 
price  to  the  consumer  was  less  than  it  was  before  there  was 
any  tax  imposed. 

The  answer  to  this  remarkable  record  is  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  business  which  the  motor  age  ushered  in.  the  price 
went  down  in  accordance  with  the  bulk  of  business  trans- 
acted. The  tax  was  not  noticed  and  at  the  same  time  the 
country  accomplished  the  wonders  of  the  age  in  road  and 
bridge  building.  It  is  plain  that  the  volume  of  business  and 
not  the  price  income  determines  the  net  results  of  success. 

Just  so  with  business  In  general,  the  transaction  tax  redis- 
tributed at  the  bottom  of  the  sccial  structure,  will  give 
volume  of  business,  and  volume  of  btisiness  will  control  the 
price,  and  at  the  same  time  give  emplos'ment  to  millions  who 
find  themselves  out  of  work  on  a  stagnated  business  system. 

When  we  add  to  this  that  approximately  5.000.000  of  our 
people  over  60  years  of  age  are  now  employed,  who  would 
leave  other  fields  of  labor  upon  the  passage  of  the  Townsend 
recoverj'  plan,  would  yield  their  places  to  5,000.000  younger 
people  who  cannot  now  find  employment,  the  most  obstinate 
and  unthinking  Individual  must  be  convinced,  even  against 
his  will,  that  there  will  be  real  recovery  following  In  the  wake 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress  Thursday  ask- 
ing for  more  money  to  prime  up  business.  In  all.  more  than 
$4,000,000,000  is  asked  for  in  new  appropriations.  We  agree 
with  the  President  that  over  13.000.000  are  out  of  a  job, 
who  should  have  one  and  who  want  one,  but  we  cannot  agree 
that  any  more  priming  from  the  top  will  bring  any  lasting 
good.  The  appropriotlons  for  P.  W.  A.  and  C.  C.  C,  compa 
will  give  a  mere  dolly  sustenance  to  many  hundred  thousands 
but  our  experience  in  the  last  5  years  has  demonstrated 
that  temporary  "sandwiches"  to  the  needy  docs  not  In  thn 
least  settle  the  unemployment  situation,  nor  does  It  put  back 
buying  power  at  the  "grass  roots."  If  the  President  would 
listen  to  the  Townsend  recovery  program  and  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  $1,600,000,000  to  care  for  the  first  month's 
payments  under  the  Townsend  recovery  plan,  the  further 
expenditure  of  public  funds  will  be  unnecessary,  and  the 
country  will  be  saved  $2,400,000,000  and  the  business  of  the 
country  permanently  restored.  Even  should  the  President 
not  feel  Inclined  to  make  recommendations  for  such  an  ap- 
propriation of  this  first  month's  payments  he  can  at  least 
let  the  Townsend  recovery  plan  pass.  If  it  does  pass  without 
an  appropriation,  the  business  of  the  country  will  revive  in  a 
few  months,  and  if  it  is  his  desire  to  improve  conditions 
now.  the  first  month's  appropriation  would  immediately,  and 
within  24  hours  after  the  checks  were  received,  revive  every 
business  in  the  United  States.  Stores  would  be  busy  dis- 
tributing, plants  would  be  busy  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion systems  would  be  doing  business  instead  of  asking  Con- 
gress to  give  them  $300,000,000  to  keep  going;  millions  now 
out  of  employment  would  find  employment  the  next  day, 
and  the  whole  business  structure  of  the  country  would  take 
on  new  life.  This  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  fact  based  upon  a 
careful  analysis  of  what  is  wrong,  the  logical  and  sane  proc- 
ess of  removing  the  cause  of  those  wrongs. 


Pump  Priming  Threatens  Our  Religioui  and 
Charitable  InMtitutioiui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  BARTON 

OV  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESICNT ATIVES 
Monday,  April  IS,  19,\9 


TEUeORAM  FROM  REV.  GILBERT  Vr.  WKITB.  D.  D. 


Mr.  BARTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  tragic  result  of  pump 
priming  and  consequent  strangling  taxation  is  the  threatened 

destruction  of  America's  religious,  educational,  and  chari- 
table institutions  through  the  drying  ap  of  donations  and 
bequests.  Every  Americn  who  is  interested  in  a  church,  col- 
lege, hospital,  or  any  other  charity  dependent  for  support  on 
private  gifts  and  bequests  should  read  tlie  following  telegram 
from  Rev.  Wilbert  W.  White,  D.  D^  president  of  the  Biblical 
Seminary  of  New  York: 

Hon.  Bbucz  Babton. 

House  of  Representativea: 
Hope  this  will  prove  to  be  Good  Frtilay  and  not  Black  Friday  for 
the  country  at  large  and  for  the  omall-buelneas  man  in  particular, 
to  which  class  I  belong.  As  president  of  the  Biblical  Seminary  in 
New  York  I  Jace  the  closing  of  38  yoara  erf  creative  work  with 
apprehension  concerning  future  existence  unless  your  bonorabls 
body  known  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  suooeed«  In 
bringing  promptly  to  an  end  the  pump-primlng  policy  of  tba 
Oovernmcnt.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  fann  In  Wayne  County,  Obla 
The  family  lived  on  what  it  earned,  not  on  borrowed  money.  Aa 
a  religious  Institution  representing  the  Christian  public  tn  general, 
we  are  opposed  to  Oovemment  aid.  Bupertaxation  of  our  usual 
givers  Is  heading  lu  into  oblivion.    This  is  an  S  O  8  caU. 

WlLBBT  W.  Wi 


Wisconsin's  Objection  to  Cancelation  of  1939 
Federal  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFP 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESENTATIVES 
Afondoy,  April  IS,  19H 


LETTER  FROM  THB  COMM18SIONKR  OF  KIQHWATB  OF 

WISCONSIN 


Mr.  SAUTHOPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  following 

letter  from  the  commissioner  of  highways  of  Wisconsin: 

The  propoi^al  to  redvice  or  postpone  the  1938  allotment  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  highways  which  was  authorized  by  Congreaa  an  Jux>e 
16.  1938.  is  a  proposal  to  break  faith  with  the  States  which  hava 
planned  and  undertaken  extensive  highway  construction  programs 
with  reliance  upon  such  authorization.  It  la  a  proposal  to  break 
faith  with  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  States  which  have 
Issued  bonds  and  otherwise  cooperated  with  the  States  in  under- 
taking such  highway  construction  prograpas,  also  with  reliance 
upon  the  authorization  by  Congress.  It  also  is  a  proposal  to  break 
faith  with  thouFands  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  highway  Industry  for  iTlelr  livelihood,  and  a 
proposal  to  deny.  In  a  great  measure,  the  rapid  improvement  and 
safeguarding  of  the  highways  of  the  Nation  which  la  so  urgently 
demanded  by  the  millions  of  its  citizens  constituting  the  travel- 
ing public.  That  Is  the  situation  a?  we  see  it  in  Wisconsin,  and 
It  Is  firmly  believed  that  it  represents  the  attitude  which  will  ba 
found  to  exist  throughout  the  Nation. 

An  explanation  of  some  of  the  State  of  Wlscorsin  highway  lawa 
and  the  methods  employed  In  financing  the  State's  shara  cf 
Federal-aid  projects  will  be   of  asslataiice  in  tinderstandlng  bow 
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match  or  supplement  Federal  aid. 
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T^e  reason  that  the  State  funds 
are   about   2i   percent   greater 
funds  la  dtie  to  the  fact  that  there 
rtght-of-way  and   preliminary 
funds  do  not  parcictpate 

The   status    of    the    FHleral    fun^s 
profram  at  the  present  time  Is  as 
Allotted  to  pfTJjects  completed  or 
Allotted    to    projacu    approved 
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1B39   Federal   aid 

County  bonds  of  S  counties.    ... 

AUoCment  to  eountles  (or  State  t^tmk  hl^hvays  In  9 
counties - 

State   lArge-bridge  funds 

State  fund  for  Stale  trunk -highway  construction 


Til"  19^9  Ffdenii  aid  of  which  Wisconsin's  apportionment  la 
13  3*30  000  is  tfniatively  alljcaled  to  projects  for  expenditure  with 
other  rur.tis,  including  the  12  paving  projects  mentioned  above, 
a5  T^IlcAs. 

$3  030.  000 
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Prom  the  above  analysis  It  Is  apparent  that  any  appreciable  de- 
crea.se  in  the  1939  Federal-aid  allotment  would  make  it  necessary 
to  postp<-T>e  the  p-\ving  of  the  12  projects  previously  graded,  since 
wi-h3Ut  the  1939  Fedf-ral  aid  the  funds  on  any  cne  project  would 
no'  b<^  sun.Lieur  tc  financ"  such  project  The  allotment  to  coun- 
ties for  et„te  trunk  highways  rannoi  be  traii.sferred  between  these 
projec'.'i.  .since  the  por'ion  a'.locat- ;!  'o  any  one  county  cannot  be 
exp.-nded  Ui  any  other  county  Likf^wl.ee  the  bonds  of  any  one 
county  cannot  be  expended  m  any  other  county 

A  decrease  in  th»  I'J'lt  Ffdenil-aid  ar,o*n-if>iit  would  materially 
decrra.^  the  l^'iS  and  19(9  highway  rcnstructlon  in  Wisconsin  with 
a  correspcndint?  dei-rease  m  •■mployment  Thi'  decrease  In  total 
construction  would  be  much  ereatfr  than  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction in  Federal  aid  The  allotments  to  counties  for  State  trunk 
highways  luive  b^^ni  allocated  by  the  county  boards  and  the  State 
hltjhway  ron-.mi.'^'lon  and  rrvji.'y  bends  have  beeii  authorized  by 
county  boards  or  by  reff^rendiim  vote  for  specific  projects  Many 
of  the  projects  fcr-^  part  of  the  comprehen.sive  construction  pro- 
srrams  undrrtaken  by  the  Sta'e  in  cooperation  with  the  counties 
a.s  previou.sly  explain-*d.  If  Pedcrai-aid  allotments  are  reduced  or 
postponed  the  cons*  ruction  nf  many  of  such  proJ^-'Ct.s  will  have 
to  be  postponed  until  Federni  or  ether  funds  become  available  so 
that  the  projects  may  be  c"m:  leted  in  their  entirety  a.s  originally 
planned 

It  1.S  pvld-^n*  that  the  '.939  FedTal  aid  Is  ure^ntly  needed  in 
Wisconsin  to  rcrr.plete  the  work  which  has  alrfMdy  been  tinder- 
taken,  but  the  liiRhwav  ne«>d.s  of  this  State  are  much  greater. 
Commendable  progress  has  been  made  and  the  Federal  aid  author- 
ized by  Corgres."-'  h:i.s  played  no  <n\&.i'.  part,  but  tlie  Jcb  of  providing 
adequate  safe  hlch'.vays  to  .lie  •'  "he  n^'eds  and  demands  of  the 
travi'llng  public  !«  far  from  ''cmpl'-ted  In  order  that  the  neces- 
sary highway  ronstru.ticn  may  be  i-ontinued  and  encouraged  It  Is 
believed  that  sniiuai  allotm.ents  of  Pedfral  aid  sho-uld  be  continued 
as  m  the  pa-st  In  ord<-r  to  secure  eJR-iency  and  permit  adequate 
plarninz  af  highway  construction,  such  annual  all.itments  should 
be  auth-^ri^ed  2  '.ears  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  they  are 
to  be  made  avall.ibie  for  fxpendlture  as  was  done  in  the  Ilayrien- 
Cartwright   .*.ct  cf  June   16.   1936 

It  IS  rur  firm  belief  th:;t  'he  citizens  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the 
entir*  Na*ion  lock  to  their  representatives  in  C-  ingress  to  make 
ad'-qua'e  provision  f'T  annua]  allotments  nf  Frdenil  aid  for  hlph- 
aays,  and  thus  assist  in  continuing  the  achirvernent*  of  the  past 
of  which  we.  as  a  Nation,  n.ay  be  so  Justly  prjud. 
Respectfully  submitted 

StitX    Hir.ffW  \t    Commt^S'on-    of    WISCONSIN, 
By  Thos    J    P.MTTSON.  Secretary. 


George  W.  NorrLs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMEPw  T.  BONE 

I  Hi     W.\SH1NGT<JN 

I  IX  THE  SENATK  01-    THE  UNITED  STATES 

T'uesday.  Apnl  19  dccrslatjvr  dav  of  Wednesday.  January  5), 

1938 


RADIO  TRIBUTK  TO   HON    OROROK  W    NORRIS    BT  DOROTHT 

THOMPSON 


3.  107.000 

^  a  great  deal  of  grading 
to  pave  and  complete  12 
aid  and  other  ftinde  and 
•3.575.000.  as  follo'a's 

$1,200,000 

171  000 

817,000 
150  000 

207  0C<3 

2.  575.  000 


Mr  BONE.  Mr  PTf*s]dpnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  m  ihr  App»^ndix  of  the  Record  a  tribute  to 
one  of  the  greatest  state<;mfn  America  has  ever  known,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr  NorrisI.  This  tribut-e 
was  broadcast  over  the  radio  on  April  1.  1938.  by  a  well- 
known  commentator.  Dorothy  Thompson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tnbute  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

I  want  to  talk  tonight  about  a  weii-kr.'^w-n  .\mer1can,  I  havent 
chosen  to  talk  ab<:ut  him  b<K-ause  I  t)eUeve  m  everything  he  be- 
lieves m  I  don't  But  I  h.ive  chosen  him  because?  he  is  one  of 
the  most  attr^c'ive  figures  in  American  life.  First  of  all.  he 
could ut  pofisibly  tie  anything  but  nn  .American  He  s  the  .si<rt  of 
human  taeing  that  this  continent  at  Its  best  produces.     The  whole 
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personality  of  the  man  was  stnmncd  up  by  Senator  CarrKa,  of 
Kansas,  who  said.  'He's  a  living,  perambulating  Declaration  of 
Independence  In  htiman  form.'  Of  course,  he  was  talking  about 
Senator  Geobce  Wilijam  Noekis.  of  Nebraska,  the  only  American 
who  has  kept  himself  In  the  United  States  Senate  by  f>erennially 
committing  political  suicide. 

Senator  Norris  Is  supposed  to  be  a  Republican,  so  he  com- 
mitted suicide  in  1926  by  campaigning  against  Philadelphia's  great 
Republican  boss.  Vare.  He  committed  It  again  in  1928  by  sup- 
porting Al  Smith.  He  committed  It  In  19S6  by  refusing  a  nomi- 
nation on  either  the  Republican  or  Democratic  tickets  and  run- 
ning for  reelection  as  a  lone  wolf.  He  has  committed  suicide  and 
come  back  to  life  so  often  that  his  exasperated  opponents  in  their 
desperation  finally  put  up  a  grocery  clerk  named  George  W.  Norris 
to  lun  against  him  In  the  1930  primary,  and  that  made  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska  so  sore  that  Senator  Noaais'  last  revival  from 
political  death  was  particularly  strong,  and  he  wUl  now  be  In  the 
Senate  until  he  Is  81  years  old. 

It  was  In  April  1917  that  Senator  Norris  committed  the  most 
spectacular  of  his  many  political  suicidal.  He  was  one  of  a  sjaall 
band  of  six  men  In  the  Senate — a  "little  group  of  willful  men" 
they  were  called  by  Woodrow  Wilson — who  voted  against  America's 
entry  into  the  World  War.  It  is  hard  now  to  realize  the  tremen- 
dous upcry  that  went  up  at  that  time  against  Senator  Norris.  To 
the  newspapers  of  Nebraska  he  was  everything  from  a  skunk  to  a 
traitor,  but  when  the  howling  died  down  a  little  and  a  man's  voice 
could  be  heard  above  the  storm.  Senator  Norris  asked  the  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  to  call  an  election  so  that  the  j)eople  might 
decide  whether  they  wanted  him  to  stay  in  the  Senate  or  take  a 
back  seat  on  the  farm  as  a  result  of  his  vote.  The  Governor 
refused.  But  that  didn't  satisfy  the  Senator.  He  had  to  know 
whether  the  people  wanted  him  or  not;  whether  they  thought,  as 
the  newspapers  said,  that  he  was  everything  from  a  skunk  to  a 
traitor.  There  was  only  one  way  to  find  out.  Pace  the  people 
and  let  them  decid?.  So  Senator  Norris  went  to  the  capital  of 
Nebraska,  hired  a  hall  in  the  good  old-fashioned  American  way. 
p.nd  l^t  fiy  without  pulling  a  punch.  The  people  cheered  wildly. 
They  sent  their  Senator  back  to  Washington,  and  then  they  sent 
their  sens  off  to  fight  the  war  that  their  Senator  opposed. 

Tv.enly-one  years  have  passed  since  the  tragic  days  of  1917. 
Now  the  world  again  fears  war.  And  once  more  Senator  Norris 
seems  to  be  preparing  to  cut  his  political  throat.  A  few  days  ago 
In  the  debute  on  the  naval  bill,  this  man  who  had  once  faced  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  America  for  his  opposition  to  war,  made 
an  extraordinary  statement.  EJxtr  a  ordinary,  that  Is,  for  him.  He 
said  "I  believe  there  Is  more  Justlflcatlon  for  war  today  than 
there  was  In  1917,  but  I  do  not  think  there  Is  anywhere  near  suffi- 
cient Justification.  I  would  vote  the  same  now  as  I  did  then. 
But  we  see  outlawry  replacing  Justice  and  reason  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Sooner  or  later  we  may  have  to  face  It."  And  If,  un- 
happily, America  ever  does  have  to  face  It,  you  may  be  certain 
that  Senator  Norris  will  face  It  without  one  eye  on  the  issue  and 
the  other  eye  on  the  ballot  box. 

I  hope  that  I'm  not  conveying  the  Impression  that  Senator 
Norris  Is  a  man  who  is  chronically  "agin"  the  Government.  He 
Is  pnd  always  will  be  an  Independent,  with  his  loyalty  primarily 
to  his  conscience  and  his  country  rather  than  to  his  party  and 
his  constituents.  But  this  has  not  made  him  merely  a  useful 
member  of  the  opposition,  nor  a  snapper  at  the  heels  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  power  'When  he  iKives  the  Senate  and  retires  to 
private  life — If  Nebraska  will  ever  let  him  leave — the  United  States 
will  have  something  to  remember  him  by. 

For  one  thing  Senator  Norris  put  through  the  twentieth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  By  It  he  killed  for  all  time  the  wildest 
of  American  life  that  had  survived  untouched  for  many  genera- 
tions— the  so-called  "lame  ducks,"  Members  of  Ckingress  who  had 
been  defeated  for  reelection  but  continued  to  serve  out  the  unex- 
pired remnant  of  their  term.  This  simply  meant  that  men  who 
had  been  turned  down  by  their  constituents  nonetheless  con- 
tinued to  legislate  for  the  very  people  who  had  turned  them  down 
and  for  the  country  at  large.  This  absurd  situation  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  twentieth  amendment.  Under  it  when  a  Con- 
gressman is  downed  by  the  voters  of  his  district,  or  the  President 
by  the  country,  h«  goes  out  promptly  at  the  end  of  his  term  and 
his  successor  comes  In. 

Senator  Ncrris  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Washington,  but  that 
hasn't  kept  him  from  keeping  an  eye  on  Nebraska.  Not  for  votes — 
he  gets  them  without  asking— but  for  legislation  which  will  Im- 
prove Nebraska  and  be  an  example  to  other  States.  As  everybody 
knows,  the  average  American  State  legislature  wheezes,  snorts,  and 
leaks  steam  like  an  old-fashioned  wood-burning  locomotive.  It's 
slow  to  start,  breaks  down  on  the  upgrades,  and  although  it  runs 
on  an  easy  schedule  usually  comes  into  the  station  late.  And 
sometimes  the  wood  won't  burn  In  the  firebox  because  it  s  Infested 
with  termites,  dlgulsed  as  lobbyists  and  pressure  groups,  which, 
like  the  garden  variety  of  politicians,  are  blind  but  destructive. 
But  this  is  an  age  of  streamlining,  and  Senator  Norris  thought 
that  if  Nebraska  got  nd  of  some  of  the  liseless  ornament  and 
curlicues  on  its  State  legislature  it  would  run  faster  with  less  fuel 
and  do  more  work  with  less  wheezing.  So  he  proposed  that  It 
become  a  unicameral  legislature.  A  body  without  a  separate  senate 
and  house,  but  Just  one  house  composed  of  a  small  group  of  men. 
Senator  Norris  liked  the  small-group  idea  for  two  reasons:  It  would 
cut  out  a  lot  of  unnecessary  talk  and  buck  passing;  and  the  public 
could  keep  ita  eye  fastened  on  a  small  crowd  more  easily  than  a 


large  crowd.  The  number  of  legislators  was  to  be  reducad  from 
133  to  i3.  Naturally  that  made  the  legislators  sore  because  If  the 
prop>06al  passed  some  of  them  would  lose  their  Jobs,  and  they 
whacked  the  bushes  and  the  cornfields  in  their  attempt  to  defeat  11. 
But  the  unicameral  proposal  was  enacted,  very  laigely  by  Senator 
NoaxQ'  efforts.  And  only  the  best  members  of  the  old  legialattire 
were  reelected.  Today  the  entire  United  States  Is  watching  with 
great  Interest  Nebraska's  experiment  In  simplified,  streamlined  legis- 
latures, and  If  It  works  there  It  is  probable  that  some  more  State 
legislators  will  lose  their  Jobs  In  other  States  of  the  Nat.on. 

Down  m  Tennessae  tonight  the  Impounded  waters  of  the  Tennes- 
see River  flow  over  a  gigantic  dam — the  Norris  I>am — creating 
electric  power  for  the  Tennessee  'Valley  as  part  of  America's  first 
great  experiment  In  public  ownership  And  Senator  Norris,  more 
than  any  other  man  in  public  life.  Is  responsible  for  the  T.  'V.  A. 
Whether  It  will  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  a  gixxl  thing  or  a  bad 
thing  for  the  country,  whether  the  present  act  will  stand  or  be 
revised,  only  time  will  tell.  And  Senator  Norris  himself  Is  not 
cocksure  about  it.  He  Is  not  cocksure  about  anything.  He  Is  far 
too  wise,  and  he  has  seen  too  much  In  his  75  years  to  be  arrogant. 
One  o/  the  phrases  that  falls  most  often  from  his  lips  Is  th.si  "I 
may  be  wrong." 

But  whatever  happens  to  the  legislation  that  Senator  Norms  has 
sponsored,  his  whole  life  has  been  a  magnificent  example  of  what 
we  once  proudly  called  the  highest  type  of  American.  A  devoted 
civil  servant,  he  has  remained  a  poor  man  with  but  little  except 
his  salary  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  wife  A  courageous 
man,  he  has  voted  the  way  his  conscience  dictated  without  regard 
to  consequences.  A  sincere  man.  he  has  epok^n  wTth  blunt  frank- 
ness whenever  the  circumstances  seemed  to  call  for  frank  speaking, 
and  that.  In  his  eyes,  is  all  the  time.  An  acute  and  seasoned  ob- 
server, he  does  not  expect  miracles  of  virtue  either  from  govern- 
ment or  men.  A  man  of  great  modi  sty,  he  has  never  played  to  the 
gallery.  And  these  are  achievements  as  imperishable  as  stone  and 
far  more  Imfxartant  than  legislation. 

But.  above  all.  Senator  Norris'  career  is  heartily  encouraging  In 
this  respect:  It  proves  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
prefer  demagogues  and  charlatans  to  honest,  courageous  politicians 
when  they  have  the  chance  to  choose,  not  between  two  dema- 
gogues, but  between  the  demogague  and  the  honest  man.  If  better 
men  run  for  public  office.  Senator  Norris'  career  proves  that  they 
can  be  elected  and  remain  elected. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GOMER  SMITH 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19,  1938 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  requested  time 
today  to  speak  In  behalf  of  H.  R.  4199,  a  bill  now  pending, 
which  Is  known  as  the  General  Welfare  Act.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  bill  presents  to  Congress  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  proposals  that  has  ever  been  on  the  cal- 
endar. In  my  opinion,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  turned  thumbs  down  on  this  bill,  not  becau&e 
they  understand  it  and  oppose  its  terms  and  provisions,  but 
largely  because  of  the  fact  that  an  organization  built  around 
a  person  has  made  that  individual  obnoxious  and  so  objec- 
tionable to  many  of  the  Representatives  of  the  American 
people  that  his  very  name  and  sponsorship  precludes  a  fair 
hearing  for  H.  R.  4199.  I  will,  in  the  allotted  time,  seek  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  organization  which  originated  as 
O.  A.  R.  P.,  Ltd..  and  is  now  known  as  the  Townsend  Na- 
tional Recovery  Plan,  Inc.  I  intend  to  do  it  In  detail  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Record,  having  been  so  requested  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  desire  to  have  someone  familiar  with 
the  facts  put  such  a  statement  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  American  people  who  are  interested  In  this 
movement,  so  that  they,  being  fully  Informed,  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  and  answer  the  insidious  propaganda  which  is 
now  being  used  by  the  Townsend  national  organization 
against  Members  of  Congress  who  will  be  up  for  reelection 
very  soon. 

The  Townsend  organization,  through  its  national  leader- 
ship. Ls  now  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  opposition  to  many  of 
the  Members  of  the  Reuse,  who  have  from  the  beginning 
been  the  strongest  friends  and  the  most  able  advocates  of  the 
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General  Welfare  Act.  men  who. 
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agf  pension  system  based  upon 
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thf  fundamen-aLs  cf  wii.ch  are  emb.accd  In  the  General 
Welfare  Act  intr"<1ui  .-d  i-i  hs  Congress  by  the  E^enileman 
from  Pennfylvania  M:  Cr.  ;  v  T'  is  my  well-considered 
oyinicn  that  thi.,  (.\d-j.^f  i;<e...si..n  legislation  would  have 
bfen  passed  h  :-;  .  -  had  it  not  been  for  the  arbitrary  and 
high-har.ded  tactxs  of  I>r.  Tcwnsend  and  his  orraniza- 
tion  kadtTii  which,  ccupkd  with  the  irrespcnsible  and  er- 
ratic changes  of  course  pursued  by  the  doctor,  have  given 
the  foe.s  of  this  mea.'-ur'---  the  neces.sary  amnvjnition  to  mis- 
lead and  bia.s  the  nunds  not  only  of  many  Mennbers  of  Con- 
gress but  also  of  a  grfat  many  citizens  of  this  Nation  against 
the  plan  and  proposals  which  we  are  e.'pousmg. 

Before  one  challmgf^s  the  foregoing  statement  he  should 
at  least  give  consideration  t'l  the  reasons  and  to  the  e\1- 
dence.  if  you  plea.se,  which  I  claim  justifies  such  an  asser- 
tion. I  shall  attempt,  in  orderly  form,  to  present  the  reasons 
and  tne  evidence  which,  to  niy  mmd.  completely  justifies 
such  a  conclusion : 

First.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  that  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Town.send  National  F^ecovery  Plan.  Inc., 
are  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  not  only  to  a  plan 
but  to  a  man?  I  wonder  h^.w  many  of  the  ninety-odd  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  who  havp  indicated  by  their  signatures  a 
willingness  and  desire  to  support  H  R  4199.  have  experienced 
within  the  last  few  days  rh>'  plca-sure  of  having  a  lobbyist 
from  the  we.st  cna.st  charge  them.  Members  of  Congress,  as 
"traitors  and  be' ravers"  and  with  be.ns  disioytxl  to  the  doc- 
tcr.  merely  because  they,  a.5  advocates  of  the  General  Wel- 
fare Act.  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain  a  fpderalized  old- 
age-pension  plan  for  ihe  old  folks  of  America,  were  willing 
to  accept  some  slight  modifications  and  ame.ndments.  which 
in  no  way  altered  or  chanL;ed  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  General  Welfare  Act. 

Dr.  Townsend  and  his  official  nrizanization  are  unwilling 
to  have  the  House  con.'^idcr  the  leKi.'^lation  unless  they  take 
it  just  as  it  is.  They  are  apparently  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
many  patriotic  Representatives,  who  have  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion toward  this  legislation  misiht  'h:nk  of  amendments 
which  would  strengthen  and  improve  thf  k  gi.slation.  They 
apparently  refuse  to  rccogniz-^  the  fact  that  no  legislation  is 
ever  passed  just  as  originally  written,  and  that  ih^se  who 
come  to  a  legislative  body  with  a  program  must  expect  that 
suggestions  for  amendment.-^  w.li  bo  mad-'  and  these  sugges- 
tions ought  to  be  (;on.sidered  :^eriou.-~ly  and  conscientiously. 
But  no;  they  JiLst  want  to  drive  through,  and  everyone  who 
does  not  follow  alon^'  and  takf  'lie  m.edicinf-  as  doled  out  by 
the  doctor  and  tlie  Townsend  Weekly  is  labi'led  as  a  traitor 
to  the  cause. 

Less  than  2  years  aso,  berau.sp  of  its  tr-^mendous  size  and 
style  of  organization,  'he  Town^f^nd  Club  was  locked  upon 
by  many  believers  m  our  d^'mocratic  sy.>tem  of  government 
as  a  major  Fascist  thrf  at  to  this  countrv  of  ours. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  spe^xh  of  th'^  ^'"nrl^man  from 
Ronda  [Mr.  Hendricks  1,  a  porucn  of  whi.  ii  was  copied  on 
■  the  front  page  of  th('  la.'t  Town.send  Weekly,  in  which  the 
grentleman  from  Florida  challenged  my  s'aten-ipnt  that  "the 
cfficers  and  members  were  required  to  take  an  cath  of  allcgl- 
ivnce  to  E>r.  Townsend."  Ttlic^  challt  n^f  p.jihap,s  infers  a  lack 
01  veracity  and  certa.n'.y  implies — .f  •;:,  quL-sticn  of  truthful- 
ness be  eliminated — a  qufstlon  of  inf'-rm:it:on. 

To  see  whether  I  am  n£;h:  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  wrong,  or  vice  ver.sa,  let  us  examirio  ihe  evidence.  I  have 
l)efore  me  a  twokift  containing  32  paees  of  printed  matter, 
in  addition  to  its  cover  or  binding.  On  the  front  of  the  book, 
we  find  the  followmg: 

j  TowNSF.ND  CT.riB  Mai*t-\l 

j     IlfACTMKNT    MKANS    PROSPfTRTTT      -roNSTTTTTTr'N.    PTT.AWS,    ANT)   PLAN    OF 
j  ORGANIZATION     OmC-IAL    Pf-BI.ICATION 

(Copyright   1937   by   Townsend    National    Reovery    Plan.    Inc.    720 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Ciucago,  111      Price   lu  cents) 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  we  find  an  index  which  is  as 
follows: 
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Townsend  National   Recovery  Plan,  Inc 

Objectives  of  the  Townsend  plan 

Results  expected  from  the  Townsend  plan 

Future   objectives  of   the  Townsend   plan 

How  to  organize  a  Townsend  club 

Constitution   and   bylaws 

Constitution 

Club   membership . 

Pledge  to  the   flag 

Townsend    pledge 

Club  officers 

Duties  of  club  ofScers 

Club  advisory  board 

Club  committees 

Club  meetings 

Official    literature 

Political  activity 

Quorum 

Surrender  of  charter 

Amendments 

Congressional  district  boards 

State  conventions 

National  conventions 

Delegates  to  conventions 

Oath  of  office  for  all  Townsend  officers 

Removal  of  officers 

Bylaws 

Order  of  business  for  club  meetings 

Order  of  business  for  congressional  district  contentions 

Suggestions  to  clubs 

How  Townsend  clubs  may  be  financed 

Townsend  National  Legion 

Pages  1  to  4,  inclusive,  embrace  a  greeting  which  is  signed 
by  Dr.  F.  E.  Townsend.  Pages  5  to  8,  inclusive,  and  one-half 
of  page  9  contain  a  statement  of  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  Townsend  organization.  The  lower  half  of  page  9 
discusses  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  organization. 
Pages  10  to  23,  inclusive,  contain  the  constitution  of  the 
organization.  Pages  24  to  32,  inclusive,  contain  the  bylaws 
and  order  of  business  for  club  meetings,  also  for  congressional- 
district  conventions,  suggestions  to  clubs,  how  Townsend 
clubs  may  be  financed,  and  Townsend  National  Legion. 

On  the  back  of  the  cover  we  find  the  following: 

PLEDGE   or   ALLEGIANCE  TO    THE   FLAG 

(To  be  taken  at  the  opening  of  each  meeting.) 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It  stands;  one  Nation  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  aU. 

THE  TOWNSEND  PLEDGE 

(To  be  taken  at  the  close  of  each  meeting  ) 

The  Townsend  plan  wUl  succeed.  I  therefore  pledge  my  alle- 
giance to  its  principles,  to  Its  founder.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend,  to 
its  leaders,  and  to  all  loytd  coworkers,  and  rededlcate  myself  to 
maintain  the  democratic  spirit  and  form  of  government  In  Amerlcai 

The  original  of  this  oflQcial  publication  of  the  Townsend 
organization  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  j>art  of  the  con- 
tents quoted  in  this  speech,  is  marked  "Exhibit  I"  and  at- 
tached to  the  original  of  this  speech  and  filed  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  Record. 

I  am  willing  that  this  official  publication  of  the  organiza- 
tion shall  determine  the  veracity  or  siu-eness  of  information, 
as  the  case  may  be,  between  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Hendricks]  and  myself.  I  call  your  attention  first  to 
page  11,  to  a  portion  of  article  3  of  the  constitution,  from 
whith  I  quote  in  part: 

The  Townsend  pledge  to  be  taken  at  the  close  of  each  meeting — 
'The  Townsend  plan  will  succeed.     I  therefore  pledge  my  tUleglance 

to  its  principles,  to  its  founder,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend."  etc. 

Section  4  of  the  constitution,  on  page  12  of  the  booklet 
referred  to.  provides  that  any  memt)er  may  be  expelled  or 
banished  from  the  club  for  a  violation  of  the  Townsend 
pledge. 

Referring  to  section  3  of  article  17  of  the  constitution, 
which  IS  found  on  page  22  of  this  official  booklet,  we  find 
the  following,  referring  to  delegates  elected  to  conventions: 

All  delegates  chosrn  to  vote  at  nich  conventions  must  reaffirm 
their  allegiance  to  the  flag,  to  the  Townsend  organization,  and  to 
Dr.  Francifi  K.  Town^^nd.  its  founder. 


On  page  22,  article  18  of  tlie  constitution,  we  find  the 
following  oath  of  office  for  all  Townsend  officers: 

Every  person  who  Is  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  whaterer. 
In  the  Townsend  organization,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Townsend — whether  such  person  be  a  local  club  officer,  member 
of  the  advisory  board,  member  of  the  congressional  district  board. 
congressional  district  manager,  or  authorized  speaker  or  employee 
for  the  Townsend  organization,  must  take  the  following  oath  of 
office.  The  oath  may  be  administered  by  any  Townsend  Club  mem- 
ber and  it  may  be  made  a  dignified  and  impressive  ceremony.  Any 
person  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  office  in  Immediately  disquali- 
fied to  fill  the  position  to  which  he  or  she  haa  been  elected  or 
appointed. 

(Officers  will  raise  their  right  hands.) 

Do  you  {read  name  or  names]  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
during  your  term  of  office  you  will  be  loyal  in  every  way  to  the 
Townsend  plan;  that  you  will  support,  be  guided  by.  and  co- 
operate with  the  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan,  Inc.,  through 
Its  regularly  constituted  officers;  that  you  will  foster  and  promote 
the  Townsend  plan  as  deflne<^  and  explalred  by  the  founder  and 
leader  of  the  Townsend  movfment.  Dr.  Fiuncls  K.  Townsend;  and 
that  you  will  help  to  maintain  the  democratic  spirit  and  form  of 
government* in  America  In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  general  welfare  of  aU  the  people,  bo  help  you 
God?     Answer.  I  do. 

Do  you  agree  that  any  violation  of  your  oath  of  office  shall  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  your  resignation  or  removal  from  office? 
Answer,  1  do. 

Article  19  on  page  23  deals  with  the  removal  of  officers  and 
provides  that  all  officers — local,  congressional  district,  State, 
and  National  shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  office  for  vio- 
lation, among  other  things,  of  "their  allegiance  to  Dr.  Francli 
E.  Townsend." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  would  suggest  that  even  the 
gentleman  who  challenged  my  statement  must  concede  his 
lack  of  information,  at  least  upon  this  particular  subject. 

Second.  It  is  a  fact  too  well  indicated  by  history  to  re- 
quire citation  of  authorities  or  instances  that  tyrants  and 
destroyers  of  democracy  throughout  the  ages  have  always 
proclaimed  themselves  as  leaders  set  apart  to  accomplish 
some  great  humanitarian  work  and  have  always  adopted 
the  flag  of  their  country  as  their  sacred  emblem.  They 
always  seek  to  inject  a  religious  note,  understanding  as  they 
do  that  an  appeal  to  wishful  thinking  and  emotions,  coupled 
with  the  thought  that  every  God-fearhig,  patriotic,  fiag- 
loving  citizen  is  in  their  group,  thus  predicating  their  or- 
ganization's very  foundation  and  growth  on  a  rank  emo- 
tionalism which,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  always  leaves  a 
saddened  and  disillusioned  people.  I  mention  this  because 
Dr.  Townsend  has  furnished  our  opponents  with  a  cause 
which  might  justify  them  in  the  charge  that  this  organiza- 
tion's prayers  were  not  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  leaders 
of  the  organization  Itself  cared  nothing  in  fact  for  the 
American  system  of  government. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  my  experience  In  this  movement  has 
convinced  me  of  the  intense  patriotic  Americanism  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  membership.  I  know  that  they  are  honest. 
God-fearing  people,  and  that  their  prayers  for  social  Justice 
are  in  fact  sincere  and  heartfelt. 

If  there  be  any  hypocrisy  in  the  organization,  it  Ilea  in 
the  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  who  have  will- 
ingly, for  a  little  transitory  profit  from  advertising,  taken 
money  and  published  advertising  which  gives  exponents 
ammunition  with  which  to  attack  tlie  integrity  and  good 
faith  of  the  whole  movement.  I  ask  the  question.  Should 
an  organization  dedicated  to  patriotism  and  Americanism, 
one  which  claims  to  t>e  a  Christian  organization,  take  money 
to  publish  and  disseminate  propaganda  of  a  hostile  system? 
Should  they,  for  pay,  be  willing  to  become  the  agents  of 
communism  in  America?  Even  for  the  limited  purpose  ol 
helping  to  spread  that  organization's  educational  literature 
or  propagsmda?  I  answer  this  question  In  the  negative.  We 
all  know  that  communism,  as  such,  seeks  to  destroy  systems 
of  government  such  as  we  have  now.  Communism  seeks  the 
overthrow  of  Christianity,  the  elimination  of  God  from  any 
consideration  of  mankind.  Commimism  would  destroy  our 
flag  and  abolish  our  democratic  system  of  government. 

My  statement  that  Dr.  Townsend  had  permitted  the  publi- 
cation ol  communistic  advertisements  for  profit  was  denied; 
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lntpr<^st>-'d  in  or.''  thine  alnno    to  wif  The  spreading  of  In- 
formation and  education  with  ref'Tenrr  to  the  old-age-pen- 
sion proeram.  ha-.^np  a  dp.'^;r*-  to  present  a  united  front  to 
lill  political  orPani/atiorLi  m  behalf  of  the  program.     This 
xa.s  the  idea  behind  tiie  movement.     It  grew  by  leaps  and 
'Dound.s  so  long  as  thi.s  plan  "f  nonpartisanship  was  followed. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  plan  to  be  considered  in  Con- 
gress, and  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McGroart^- i  intrnduc>-d  the  bill,  it  was  publicized  all 
over  America  as  the  McGrcarty  bill      Later,  when  the  bill 
wa.s  improved  and  amended.  Mr    McGrcarty  again  intro- 
duced It.    But.  after  rfndtrmg  this  service  for  the  organiza- 
tion, lo  and  behold!   when  he  came  up  for  reelection,  the 
genUeman  from  California  and  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  both  parties  who  had  worked  and  helped  in  this 
movement  found  that  the  organization  headed  by  the  good 
doctor  was  m  the  fi^ld  r4rtivply  opposing  them,  endorsing  and 
sui^porting  some  o'her  cand.date      The  treatment  accorded 
th»^  gentleman  from  California  does  not  .stand  alone,  but  ai 
shiwn  later   in   this   •^p^erh   is   typical  of  the   reward  that 
may  be  expected  by  M'^rr.b^^rs  of  Congress  who  have  sup- 
ported and  worked  for  the  legislative  program  of  this  or- 
ganiz.ilJon  from  tlie  b*  einning. 

My  colleague   from  California   [Mr.  Shepp.^p.dI.  who  has 
been  and  is  still  a  stroiv:!;  and  able  advocate  of  the  General 
Welfare  Act,  will  verify  my  statement  that  during  the  first 
se.v-ion  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  while  he  and  22  other 
Members  cf  Contrre.-.-    were   in  conference   with  Dr.   Town- 
send   m    the    city   of    Wac^hm^ton,    IDr.    Townsend   did   then 
attempt  to  dictate  to  these  Members  of  Congress  what  their 
attitude  should  be  on  other  leci.'^lation.  then  pending,  which 
had  no  relation  whatev^-r  to  the  General  Welfare  Act.     The 
doctor  at  that  time  had  so  far  forgotten  his  interest  in  the 
aged  people  that  he  stated  to  these  assembled  Congressmen 
that   other  legislation  then  pendme:  was,  in  his  judgment, 
much  more  important  than  any  old-age  pension  plan;  and 
an.swenng  a  dire<-t  questi'^n   put   to  him  by  the  gentleman 
from  California     Mr    Sjiepp'rd:  the  doctor  stated  that  "he 
would     go  ir.to     hi.s — Sheppard's — district     and     campaign 
against    him    and    would   d"    the    samp   to   any   other   Con- 
gressman  who  differed  with   him   on   pending;   legislation"; 
and  that  this  h^'  wuld  do    notwithstanding  the  fact   that 
they  stood  loyally  b*:hind   the  General   Welfare  Act.     The 
doctor  wa.>  informe  i  by  Mr.  Sheppard  and  others  of  their 
intention  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  so  this  gen- 
tleman  fr.-;m   C.ilifornia   and    oihei-   Member.3   of   Congress, 
who  took  the  same  position  he  did  on  other  legislation,  were, 
notwithstanding  the  r  loyalty  to  the  General  Welfare  Act, 
branded  as  "traitor^  and  betrayers"'  and  have  been  continu- 
cu.sly  attacked  by  the  doctor  and  h:.^  organisation  ever  since. 
Prom  the  foregoinir  it  Is  not  unrea.sonable  to  assume  that 
the  doctor  experts  all  MorrbfTs  of  Congress  to  subscribe  to 
the  Townsend  Weeklv    t  i  breathlessly  await  its  weekly  ar- 
rival, and  to  fellow  implicitly  and  unquestionably  the  legis- 
lative poiicu's  and  pro«iam  laid  down  by  "the  leader."     Any 
Congressman  who  fails  so  to  do  can  immediately  be  ban- 
ished  from   membership   in  any  To^Ti.send  Club  to  which 
he   might   belonc   under   th*^   provision   which   provides   for 
removal  for  failure  to  fully  abide  by  the  personal  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  doctor.     Even  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
syhania     Mr    Crosfv!   is  now  bein:Z  attacked.    The  doctor 
and  his  leaders  are  attempting  to  discredit  and  defeat  him. 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  General  Welfare 
Ac*  Itself  bears  his  name  as  author  and  as  the  man  who 
introduced  it  in  the  House      I  might  go  on  interminably  if 
tune  permitted,  finding  individual  ca-ses  to  show  that  this 
has  been  the  common  fate  of  practically  every  Member  of 
the  Hou.se  who  has  tried  m  good  faith  to  carry  this  legis- 
lation through. 

Notwithstanding  the  organization's  pledge  of  nonparti- 
sanship.  it  very  shortly  became  a  very  parti.san  organization, 
and  this  over  the  objection  of  Mr.  Clements  and  myself, 
who.  with  the  doctor,  mado  up  the  t>oard  of  directors  at 
that  time.    Mr.  Clements  agreed  with  me  in  insisting  that  in 
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the  course  of  the  primary  election  then  coming  up  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  were  known  supporters  of  the  bill 
should  be  supported,  but  by  this  time  the  good  doctor  had 
decided  that  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  McGno- 
ARTYl  had  received  too  much  publicity  as  a  result  of  his 
sponsorship  of  the  McGrcarty  bill,  and  since  the  doctor  had 
no  intention  of  sharing  the  affection  of  the  eld  folks  with  Mr. 
McGroarty,  he  decided  that  gentleman  should  be  eliminated, 
and  he  gave  orders  for  his  organization  to  oppose  him.  both 
in  the  primary  and  in  the  general  election.  Fortunately, 
the  people  in  his  congressional  district  had  more  faith  in 
the  integrity  and  ability  of  their  Congressman  than  they 
had  in  the  leadership  opposing  him,  and  he  was  reelected 
notwithstanding  the  doctor's  opposition. 

In  many  other  instances  which  I  could  cite  if  necessaJT. 
Members  of  Congress  who  had  worked  diligently  for  the  Mc- 
Groarty bill  returned  home  to  find  that  the  doctor  and  his 
organization  had  endorsed  an  opponent.  Shortly  after  the 
national  conventions  of  the  major  parties  had  been  held. 
Dr.  Townsend  made  a  trip  to  Topeka,  Kans.,  where  he  visited 
and  consulted  with  Mr.  Landon,  then  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  and  the  Presidential  nominee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Nothing  csone  of  this  conference  except 
a  statement  to  the  press  of  the  Nation,  which  was  issued  by 
Mr.  Landon,  in  which  he  advised  the  American  people  that 
he  was  not  for  the  Townsend  plan  and  had  told  the  doctor  so. 

Shortly  thereafter  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  organization  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  doctor 
joined  Mr.  Clements  and  myself  in  a  statement  to  the  press 
advising  that  the  organization  would  take  no  active  part  in 
the  Presidential  contest  but  would  remain  truly  nonpartisan 
and  attempt  no  interference  with  the  right  of  members  to 
cast  their  vote  in  accordance  with  their  individual  affilia- 
tions or  beliefs;  that  the  organization,  as  such,  would  inter- 
est itself  only  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  favorable  to  the  old-age-pension  program.  Witliiin 
a  very  few  days  after  this  press  release  the  doctor  boarded 
a  plane  and  flew  to  California.  No  one  in  national  head- 
quarters knew  when  or  where  he  was  going,  or  why.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  California  he  announced  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States;  and  it  then  devel- 
oped that  initial  petitions  for  the  organization  of  the 
Townsend  Party  and  the  nomination  of  the  doctor  as  its 
candidate  for  President  had  already  been  printed  and  widely 
circulated  in  the  State.  The  organization  of  this  proposed 
third-party  movement,  and  the  printing  and  circulation  of 
the  petitions  went  forward  under  the  direction  of  Sheridan 
Downey,  an  attorney  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  who  was  acting 
directly  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Townsend's  orders. 

Dr.  Townsend  knew  very  well  when  he  and  his  board 
of  directors  issued  the  press  statement  from  Washington  an- 
nouncing the  organization's  nonpartisanshlp  in  the  Presi- 
dential race  that  the  board  of  directors  were  sincere  and  in 
good  faith  in  the  matter.  He  also  knew  that  the  third-party 
movement  was  going  ahead  in  accordance  with  his  direc- 
tions in  California  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping 
his  pledge,  but  to  the  contrary  intended  to  do  Just  what  he 
did,  to  wit,  make  a  sudden  trip  to  California  and  annoimce 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  President.  Tnis  foolish  gesture 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  California,  where,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  Sheridan  Downey  and  Senator  Prank 
Arbuckle,  of  Los  Angeles,  we  were  able  to  convince  the  doctor 
of  the  utter  futility  of  a  third-party  movement,  and  to  obtain 
from  him  an  order  to  recall  from  circulation  and  destroy  the 
third- party  petition.  The  doctor  was  at  that  time  fully 
convinced  that  he  could  and  would  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  agreed  to  withdraw  his  candidacy 
only  after  we  had  shown  him  conclusively,  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  that  any  third  party  then  organized  would  l>e 
unable  to  get  its  ticket  on  the  ballot  In  more  than  19  of 
the  48  States. 

It  was  just  a  few  weeks  after  this  occurrence  that  Dr. 
Townsend  conceived  the  idea  of  Joining  forces  with  Father 
Coughlin  and  his  League  for  Social  Justice.  However,  Father 
Coughlin,  in  a  very  straightforward  manner,  advised  the 


doctor  that  he  could  not  go  along  with  him.  and  devoted  one 
of  his  Sunday  afternoon  radio  speeches  to  a  critical  discus- 
sion of  the  Townsend  program  and  an  e>:planation  as  to  why 
he — Father  Coughlin — could  not  support  the  Townsend 
movement. 

The  next  development  was  the  threc.tened  congressional 
investigation.  In  tlie  meantime,  at  my  .nsistence.  the  board 
of  directors  had  been  enlarged  to  provide  each  section  of  the 
Nation  with  representation  on  the  board.  A  board  of  direc- 
tors meeting  was  called  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  where  the  doctor 
outlined  a  plan  of  strategy  wliich  astonished  most  of  the 
board  members.  He  stated,  in  substance,  that  he  hoped  Con- 
gress would  order  an  investigation;  that  he  had  directed  his 
friends  in  Congress  to  keep  the  matter  stirred  up  so  that  an 
investigation  would  be  ordered.  If  they  did,  and  called  the 
doctor  as  a  witness,  it  was  his  plan  to  sipisear,  but  to  walk  out 
of  the  investigation  and  defy  Congresi  and  its  investigating 
committee,  which  strategy,  he  thought,  would  greatly 
strengthen  him  and  his  movement.  The  doctor's  plan  of 
strategy  was  agreed  upon  at  this  board  of  directors'  meeting, 
notwithstanding  that  same  was  opposed  by  nearly  every 
member  of  the  board  who  was  not  at  the  time  on  the  doctor's 
pay  rolL 

I  mention  the  foregoing  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  facts  and  circumstances  related  by  me  were  well 
known  to  the  investigating  committee  when  the  hearing 
started.  Secondly,  I  think  it  is  weD  to  imderstand.  since 
the  doctor  is  assuming  a  martyr's  position,  that  he  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself,  for  his  pbinned  walk-out  was 
determined  upon  long  before  he  had  ever  been  subpenaed  as 
a  witness.  Notwithstanding  the  stated  facta,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  foolish  thing  for  this  body  to  let  him  go  to 
jail.  He  is,  after  all,  an  old  man,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bell]  and  his  committee 
will  take  appropriate  steps  to  the  end  that  a  suspension  of 
sentence,  or  a  pardon,  may  be  granted. 

It  was  during  the  congressional  Investigation  that  the  Rev, 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  of  Louisiana,  ;3elf -styled  successor 
of  the  late  Huey  Long,  self-appointed  leader  of  the  "share- 
the-wealth"  clubs,  came  into  association  with  Dr.  Town- 
send,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  therea:fter  that  the  alliance 
between  Gerald  Smith,  Father  Coughlin,  and  Dr.  Townsend 
became  public  knowledge.  A  call  was  out  for  the  national 
convention  of  the  Townsend  organization  to  be  held  In 
Cleveland.  Several  thousand  delegates  and  many  other 
thousands  of  members  of  the  organization  attended  this 
great  convention.  Just  prior  to  the  convention,  the  Union 
Party  had  been  organized  and  selected  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Father  Coughlin,  as  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  League  for  Social  Justice,  had  pledged 
the  support  of  himself  and  his  organiiation  to  this  third- 
party  movement.  Gerald  Smith,  as  the  pretended  leader  of 
the  "share-the-wealth"  group,  had  done  likewise.  Dr.  Town- 
send  had  pledged  himself  and  the  Townsend  organization, 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  these  three  gentlemen  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  at  the  Cleveland  convention, 
pledging  support  to  this  new  third-party  movement. 

A  picture  of  that  convention  and  its  activities  must  stand 
out  clearly  in  the  mind  of  every  person  who  attended  it  as 
the  greatest  spectacle  of  political  demagoguery  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people.  To  the  sound  of  stirring 
music,  mixed  with  clicking  of  the  moving  picture  camera,  the 
three  musketeers  came  down  the  centtir  aisle  arm  in  arm. 
Dr.  Townsend  in  the  center,  with  the  radio  priest  hanging 
onto  one  side  of  him  and  the  Ku  Klux  preacher  from  Lou- 
isiana on  the  other — advancing  down  the  aisle  with  beaming 
smiles,  shedding  almost  the  radiance  of  a  halo.  Thus  it  was 
that  these  three  sanctified  gentlemen  moimted  the  platform 
vrtth  a  fixed  determination  to  sell  the  old  people  of  America 
down  the  river  in  a  political  trade-out.  But  fortunately  they 
did  not  get  by  with  it.  The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Shzppahd],  myself,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  who  are  Members  of  this  House,  were 
present  at  that  convention.  The  issues  squarely  presented 
to  the  delegates  were  Dr.  Townsend's  ]-esolution  asking  for 
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«vdonrfn*nl  of  the  Union  Party  »nd  ll«  notnlnfe:  mv  rrm- 
Uuon  (Otidemnmi  the  ihird-pirty  movwnmi  and  rc-natmB 
Ut*  oTfanwaluin'i  nonpftriuanihlp. 
11  wlf .    Thf  convenuon  turnrd  d  )wn  Dr.  Townicnd:  ll  rtfuscd 


U    folKiw  the  Ifadprfihip  of  Put 


■\ci  Coughlin.  0<Tnld  Smith, 


a  Jd  Dr  Townjwnd.  The  ronvpjitlon  owrwhelmiuKly  adopt*  d 
n  y  iTtoluUon  which  wm  ably  supported  at  the  convention 
by  th#  f«nUeman  from  CmlJfort|la  I  Mr  BhcppardI  and  matiy 
o  hart 

I  have  diacuaaed  the  convent  on  mtrrly  for  the  purpos*^  of 
pjlnUni  out  to  you  that  the  dc dor  refusid  to  bo  along  wuh 
h.i  own  Off anisallon :  that  noMrllh«t*JuUnB  the  reaohiUon  of 
Uie  Cleveland  oonyentlon  condimnlng  the  third-party  move- 
Birnt.  lh*t  within  a  week  aftjr  the  convention  cloaed  the 
toctor    it*rt«d    a   »peaJtlng    uiur.    aomeUmes    with    Father 


C  oufhlin  and  ioineUm«  with 
•  od  tbeaa  tvntkmen  made  all 


dirrctly    jTsiHin-sii)!.'    lor    tlic      $JO0    ii    nionth    or    nothing" 
propHWutjd.i      E\in  L)i    To'.vnM-nd  last  ft  f<-\v  mimlhs  bko.  la 


The  result  speuk.s  tor      cl;scu.s'inB  this  tr.iitt,  i   wi'h  i\    -onkTesNiouivl  committee,  ad- 


Orrald  Smith,  and  that  he 
the  campaign  that  wjw  ever 


iriada  for  tha  Union  Party  ahd  its  nominee.  Ai  further 
X^xMt  of  tha  Ckxlor'i  lound  piUUcal  judgment,  I  call  your 
iiitantlon  to  tba  fact  that  ihort  y  before  cloalng  the  campaign 
\w  abandoned  Father  Coughlin,  Oerald  Smith,  and  \he 
thlrd-party  movaneot.  and  niade  a  ipaach  on  a  naUonal 
ladlo  hook-up  demanding  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Rooaevelt  and 
tht  alaetlon  of  ttat  RepubUean  nominee  Mr.  Undon. 

At  thla  pckint  I  want  to  eall  i-ow  attention  to  the  fait  thAl 
1  )r  l^wneend.  fr«n  the  day  tila  movement  iiarted.  down  to 
ttow,  bai  n&nr  made  a  peMuU  lacrtftoe  of  any  kind  It 
l«e  all  bern  to  hie  benefit  Juit  prior  to  the  incrptimi  of 
t  bM  mevment  be  had  loit  hklpoeiUon  m  phyiUeian  for  Nome 
launielpallty  m  Cbttfomla.    He  had  abandoned  the  practice 


^^  hli  profeaitoa.    Re 


out 


(Henenta,  the  oofoumter  of  th»  morement,  cave  him  a  place 


lie  a  real-eataie  aaleanan  and 


(hie  penilon  movement  |ot  urder  way:  but  from  tlie  dny  it 


UMU  ■Carted  down  to  thia  hour 


of  a  Job  and  broke     Mr  Eiirl 


fumiahed  free  ofUcr  npnce  rm 


growing  tn  intenaity  galMitig 


wtmJih,  power,  and  ■trencth,  tne  organlaallon  ha«  been  tuk- 
int  the  money  and  keeping  li—not  uatng  it  for  the  pr'kino 
lion  ot  the  progrvn.  Ttie  mi  Uona  of  dollam  collvctiHl  fnun 
iha  eld  folk«  of  Amerioa  haa  not  b«ten  ui>ed  eiTMHiveiy  for 
the  program  but  haa  been  in  id  largely  to  prtimote  the  tiv 
iereat  of  Juat  a  few  people.  lt)ey  k^ep  the  money  for  them- 
lelvea.  They  uie  part  ol  the  hioney  to  oppose  (he  iffrlcction 
{4  the  Dtovemeol'i  beet  auppnrten  in  CongreM  Tltey  cttn- 
llnue  to  promiMi  the  old  pentjle  laoo  a  month,  nnd  ^uch  of 
the  organimtion  aa  ia  left  1*1  being  mora  braaenly  operated 
I  tow  than  it  waa  even  before  ihe  oongreaalonal  invenuaaiion 
l:«u*u«e  before  the  inveeticatic  n  there  were  tome  men  nn  the 
l:oard  of  dtreetora  who  tried  U)  keep  It  in  line.  Now  there 
It  not  a  ioul— it  la  purely  a  0(  e-man  show. 

Let  ua  diaeuM  thla  I30(^  a-month  propaganda  which 
everyone  miaat  agree  ia  the  tliinc  which  eauaed  the  plan  to 
be  labeled  aa  a  "crackpot  acht  me."  Do  you  know— 4nd  you 
rannot  get  it  over  to  the  nei  apapers,  apparently — that  the 
aeveral  bUta  tntrodueed  In  thi  Houae  embodying  the  Town- 
nend  plan  in  legialaUve  form  never  provided  for  a  1300- a- 
mouth  penalOQf  Hie  bill  Intioduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
(^iXomla  (Mr.  McOaoaaTTl  which  waa  the  original  blll. 
inertly  conUined  the  provlaloi  for  a  prorated  penaion  which 
ihoold  "not  In  any  event  excoad  taoo  a  month."  The  Qen- 
f  ral  Welfare  Act  oontaina  exaiUy  the  lame  provlaion.    A  fUt 


(lemand  for  taoO  a  month,  or 
and  new  haa  been  the  plan. 
'fbwnaerMl  organlaatlon  never 


dUcuaeed  the  facU  and  told 


any  other  definite  sum.  is  not 
The  reaponaible  leadets  of  the 
authorlmd  or  aanctloned  the 


the  truth:  the  promoters  and 


rai*tttrrn  wtw  were  inlereatsd  oniy  in  making  money  are 


talk  about  a  taotKa-raooth  p^ulon.  There  are  many  M«m- 
Iwra  of  the  Uouee  preaent  to  lay  who  were  at  the  first  na- 
tional convention  of  the  morement  at  Chicago  who  came 
iigatn  to  the  aeeond  conventloi  at  Cleveland.  T^ey,  in  com- 
mon with  every  delegate  wts  waa  preaent,  will  remember 
t^aat  I  dlacumed  and  str«aae<  the  danger  inherent  in  per- 
mitting apeakcra  to  dlacius  i  t200-a-month  program  and 
inalated  that  the  people  be  t(  Id  the  truth  about  the  legisia- 
ckm  propoeed.    Tlie  folks  wl^>  were  mterested  in  the  plan 


miitcil  that  the  $^00  si  itmrMh  puipo.s.il  w.us  not  the  plnn. 
He  sut«d  It)  'liat  I  (iiigrc'ssiuiml  coinmittce — and  I  quote  hit 
rxnrt  Umisumjr 

Ti"  S'JOO  pi  'pi^'n:  ■'  !'<»<  >\  wi!«i)  nf  difHW  on  «  ntlcli  llrd  lo  tht 
bvad  of  n  cow  llu'  ci*  wi,l  cl.a^  llu-  wUp  o(  •iiuw  ttui  nrvor 
get   It 

nie  nbov  qiiot.ition  l.t  Ink'-n  from  the  CotfCRESsiONAL 
RicoRU  of  Sutarda...  AWMsi  Jl    19.57. 

'Hie  roreKumK  stateiiuMii  pro. cm  conclusively  that  the  doc- 
tor, frum  the  brKiniv.iw    un:l.T.st(>ici  the  plnn  and  know  that 
It  piuMdrd  int'iviy  for  a  puy-m-you-tio  pension  program  10 
be  pnirutcd  amoiia  ihosv  rliiiibl  •  to  receive  it  out  of  what- 
ever sum  WH.H  collected  from  ihr  tux  prosram  provided  In 
the  bill.    The  tM-nsion  ruLkct.-ers  are  beginning  to  fear  that 
Cojiure.'S  mjiy  pas.s  the  General  Wellare  Act.  as  amended. 
They  know  that  enaciment  wt  uld  destroy  the  lucrative  em- 
ployment of  tho.se  who  are  now  engagid  in  no  other  buslneea 
Uifth  making  a  living  out  of  the  old  and  the  poor  In  America. 
They  are  not  interewted  in  the  old  folka:   not  really  inter- 
ested in  pemiorw.    Tliey  have  no  IntereHl  in  any  reaaonable 
or  ralioniU  progrum     l*hey  are  interested  In  one  thing  alone; 
tluit  iii.  keeping  tliclr  Jobs,  and  they,  therelore.  set  out  to 
stir  up  strife,  diwaenmon,  and  conflict  to  the  end  that  all 
progre.Hiive  legislatum  on  old-age  iximionj*  be  blocked,  or  at 
least  iiiUenniiely  postponed.    It  U  my  belief  that  the  many 
old-age  [>en.tton  orvaniiailoiui  in  America  who  are  ciigtiged 
m  supjxiriing  Uje«e  puraAiirn  are  doing  more  harm  lo  the 
prnsuin  movement  than  are  all  their  active  enemies,     The 
oltl  folka  are  honeftt     Tliey  wuni  the  program  et«ctod,  and 
at)  do  I.    It  i«  with  ihu  in  mind  that   I  aiweri  my  portion 
for  the  old  fi>lkfl,  aiul  it  in  fi)i   thirt  reason  that  I  have  been 
and  am  willinn  lo  carry  the  abase  which  comes  to  one  who 
uv>p«Miei  [l\v  racket iTi       1  am  nurn  that  the  old-a«e  peiMlon 
diibii,  oiu'e  ih<v  ii-aliv  wi   ihr  racit    will  undtrsiand  thiU 
thry  are  belUM  l«'d  by  a  biiliili  of  wolvi'ii  III  nheep'n  clolhlhU. 
Once  'hey  l.iiv.  ihr  luci:.  miil  know  Ihe  tiuih  (hey  will  refu»o 
to  [oliow  \\i\H  fttl-M-  Irad'Mxhip  ikhd  will  rally  to  the  «tupiH)rt 
of  Ihr  grri'iivi-vn  iiuir  piotfrtim   t<i  the  <'nd  that  a  rfa»ona.)lrt, 
laii'thul    r<'(|i-iaiiMU  old  uuc  pmninn  law  be  enacted  in  tht 
United  Hiutin. 

In  (uldii  on  to  vkluu  hufl  Ix-rn  Mwid,  and  without  too  much 
repi'tiiion.  iri  ti.  (oiwidtM  Hoint'  additional  rrajions  why  Dr. 
Twwn«end  H  leader  hip  cminot  l>e  efTective: 

Fir"*l.  He,  aw  tuad  of  hi^  ()rkiani?.Mlion,  i>ermilted  the  t,hingi 
1(1  exist  that  wre  rxpowed  by  Ihe  inventigatlnH  committee, 
gtvinu  the  movi  tnrnt  a  bad  name  and  making  It  .synonymoua 
with  lacketeenn^  in  the  tninds  of  moat  Congreasmen. 

Second.  Ht'  piM.Hunaily  reporird  Uj  the  Chicago  convention 
that  mi  employef  of  the  orKiini/.ation,  Including  himself,  waa 
drawing  to  exrcc-d  $50  p«'i-  week  and  expt-nses,  Wiiereaa  the 
evidence  from  hi.s  own  tx)ok.s  established  the  fol-sity  of  this 
statement  and  proved  limt  he  [}ersonally  was  drawing  a 
salary  of  $1,250  weekly  in  addition  to  his  expenses  and  in 
addition  to  the  profits  made  by  the  Townaend  Weekly. 

Tliird.  He  coiUinuoasl.v  dcpict.s  the  blll  as  a  $200  a  month 
flat  pen.sion  measure,  thus  making  it  synonymous  with  "crack- 
potlsm"  in  the  minds  of  mo*i  Congreasmen. 

Fourth.  He  has  never  had  a  consistent  political  policy  but 
has  usually  b«'en  found  In  the  f^eld  flghtlng  those  who  have 
done  most  for  his  program  In  Con^jresa. 

Fifth.  He  ha.s  endeavored  to  dictate  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress how  they  should  vote  on  other  Issues  extraneous  to  the 
General  Welfare  Act 

Sixth.  He  ha.1  endeavored  to  force  upon  Congress  a  seven- 
point  program  having  nothing  to  do  with  old-ape  pension.^ 
and  involving  such  contr  )versiul  Lssucs  as  Immigration  and 
the  lanff. 

Seventh  He  nbandoncd  the  battle  for  the  General  Welfare 
Act  from  June  4,  1937.  to  November  15.  1937,  and  went  about 
the  country  promotinc  a  cnn.stitutional  amendment  and  la- 
gJaCng  that  the  General  Weilaxc  Act  was  UDConsUtionaL 
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Bghth.  He  came  back  into  the  picture  when  he  saw  l.hat  ! 
the  General  Welfare  Act  waa  making  real  progress  In  C!on- 
greai  without  him,  and  now  attempts  to  discredit  the  Mem- 
bers who  made  thla  progress  possible. 

Ninth.  He,  although  personally  Invited  by  the  congressional 
steering  committee  for  the  General  Welfare  Act,  refused  to 
attend  a  conference  of  pension  forces  on  January  10,  1938, 
and  refused  to  Join  the  "common  front"  move  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  General  Welfare  Act  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Tenth.  He  has  instructed  his  followers  to  wire  and  write 
their  Congrt'ssmen  to  defeat  the  bill  rather  than  accept  any 
modifying  amendments  which  would  muke  it  acceptable  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  now  opposlni'  It, 

Eleventh.  He  has  endeavored  to  "high  pressure"  the  blll 
through  with  no  appeal  to  the  intellect  or  reason  of  the  Con- 
gressmen, telling  them  flatly  that  they  must  pass  this  measure 
Just  OS  It  is  written  or  be  prepared  to  meet  Dr.  Townsend  In 
the  field  supporting  an  opponent  In  the  next  election. 

This  course  of  conduct  has  made  It  Impossible  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  give  any  serious  consideration  to  Dr. 
Townsend  and  to  his  promises  or  threats.  He.  Indeed,  Is  like 
a  wlll-o-the-wlsp  here  today  ond  gone  tomorrow,  and  no 
one  can  tell  today  what  he  will  propose  tomorrow. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  CwosbyI  In- 
troduced the  General  Welfare  Act  In  Congress,  he  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr,  SHirrAaoI  got  together  with 
Members  who  were  known  to  be  for  the  measure  and  organ- 
lased  a  steering  committee  of  40  membem,  designed  to  work 
for  this  legislation  and  press  for  Its  imssage     The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  CuoasY)  was  elected  chairman  of 
this  group  and  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr  8MEei»AWDl 
was  selected  as  floor  leader  for  the  group,    The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  group,  after  a  vole  to  this  effect  by  the  group, 
issued  an  Invitation  lo  all  old-age  pension  organisations  re- 
quewtlng  them  to  rome  to  Washington  and  attend  a  confer- 
ence on  January  10,  1038,    Tliey  deMred  to  organist)  a  com- 
mon-front movement  and  attempt  to  obtain  passage  of  the 
General  Welfare  Art  before  the  adjournment  of  this  session, 
1  think  all  the  major  j>rnslon  organlr-atlons  In  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Townsend  organlinttllon,  ap- 
peared pumuanl  to  this  Invitation     Dr.  Townaend  refused  to 
come  or  lo  send  a  representative,    In  the  course  of  this  con- 
ference several  amendmenls  to  the  General  Welfare  Act  were 
suggested;   amcndmenU  which,  in  my  Jud«ment.  have  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  fundamentals  of  the  blll.  but  which 
If  accepted  would  bring  greatly  added  support  to  the  measure. 
Among  others,  the  able  gentleman  from  Wisconsin    I  Mr, 
BoiLiAD  1 ,  who  Is  the  leader  of  the  Progressive  Party  bloc  In 
the  Houae,  objected  to  the  transactions  tax.  and  suggested  an 
amendment  substituting  a  gross-Income  tax  therefor,    I  op- 
posed the  amendment,  but  the  conference  voted  unanimously 
to  accept  the  amendment,  and  notwithstanding  my  belief  that 
the  transactions  tax  would  produce  more  revenue,  I  can  read- 
ily see  that  there  Is.  in  fact,  but  little  difference  between  the 
two  proposals,  and  since  the  amendment  brought  powerful 
support  to  the  movement  which  we  otherwise  could  not  get, 
it  was,  and  Is  my  Judgment,  that  the  conference  acted  wisely 
m  accepting  this  amendment.    Some  Members  of  the  House 
insisted  that  the  "forced  spending  clause"  in  the  General 
Welfare   Act   was   imconstltutlonal,   and   by   accepting   an 
amendment  to  take  this  unlmporUnt  provision  out  of  the 
General  Welfare  Act  we  acquired  more  and  additional  support. 
Another  amendment  eliminated  the  words  "not  to  exceed 
8200  per  month"  and  this  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
conference  for  the  reason  that  the  elimination  of  these  words 
could  have  no  possible  effect  upon  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  criticism  and  misunder- 
standing and  let  the  plan  stand  as  it  actually  has  always 
been,  to-wlt:  a  pay-as-you-go  program  with  every  eligible 
citizen   receiving   a   check  for  his  pro  rata  share  of   the 
amount  collected.    Upon  acceptance  of  these  amendments 
we  were  able  almost  immediately  to  increase  the  steering 
committee  membership  to  60  Members  of  Congress,  and  to 
get  many  Members  of  Congress  who  had  heretofore  been 
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against  the  bill  to  sign  letters  a&klng  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  to  give  us  fin  immediate  hearing 
on  the  blll. 

It  Is  my  Arm  belief  that  such  a  hearing  would  have  been 
granted  in  this  session  had  It  not  been  for  the  antagonistic 
and  hostile  attitude  of  Dr.  Townsend  and  his  Washington 
lobbyist.  Let  us  examine  the  record  and  find  out  if  we  can 
who  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  remurkable  progress  made 
under  such  adverse  circumstances.  Handicapped  at  every 
step  of  the  way  by  the  Doctor  with  his  itupld  opposition  and 
foolish  maneuvers,  Arthur  L.  Johnson,  as  ch.ilrman  of  the 
General  Welfare  Act  legislative  committee,  has  remained 
on  the  Job  an  entire  year.  With  the  aid  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  CsaiSYl  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Sheppakd  1 ,  and  other  members  of  the  steer- 
ing conimltiee,  Arthur  Johnson  personally  secured  144  signa- 
tures of  Members  of  Congress  to  his  petition  addressed  to 
Representative  Doitohton.  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I,  personally,  secured  the  signatures  ot 
the  Oklahoma  delegation. 

My  colleagues  Messrs.  Massixoali  and  Johnson  and  myself 
were  the  only  members  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  of  January  10,  1838.  However.  ii> 
very  short  order.  I  was  able  to  secure  the  signatures  of  the 
other  seven  Congressmen  from  Oklahoma,  which  makes  Okla- 
homa the  thirteenth  State  In  the  Union  with  a  unanimous 
congressional  delegation  bt'hlnd  the  ntquest  for  a  hearing  on 
the  General  Welfare  Act.  This  makes  a  total  of  151  signa- 
tures, all  of  which  were  presented  lo  Uie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Johnson.  Mr,  Johnson,  working 
with  the  Ntoerlng  committee,  ha«  been  able  to  build  up.  within 
the  last  few  months,  from  97  signatures  to  132  Congreasman 
Hasry  BKxrrARD's  discharge  petition  which  is  on  the  Speaker's 
desk,  and  from  45  signal  urns  to  80  the  General  Welfare  Act 
steering  committee  resolution  pledging  support  to  the  bill. 
All  this  is  real  progroas  toward  enactment  and  the  work  wna 
all  done,  not  by  Dr  Townsend  or  the  Townsend  organlaation. 
but  by  the  General  Welfare  Act  congressional  steering  com- 
mittee and  by  Mr  Johnson, 

This  worth-while  work  and  splendid  progress,  of  coiirti, 
could  not  escape  an  attack  by  the  wrecking  crew  of  the 
Townsend  organlaatlon,  and  so  we  find  on  March  8.  1838.  it 
the  behest  of  the  doctor  and  his  Wivahlngton  lobbyist,  a  meot- 
Ing  WM  called  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  properly  label- 
ing those  of  us  who  have  been  doing  the  work  of  H,  R,  4188. 
This  meeting  was  held  by  a  few  Congressmen  who  pro- 
ceeded to  organise  a  committee  of  their  own  which  they 
cAlled  the  "Loyal  Legislative  Committee  for  H.  R.  4188." 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  CsoesYl.  the  author 
of  the  measure,  and  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
SHipeASDl,  the  floor  leader  for  the  measure,  and  the  steering 
committee  of  60  Members  all  were  ignored.  This  small  group 
elected  a  chairman  of  their  own,  to  wit,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  HiNDarcKs)  who  made  a  written  report  of  th© 
meeting  which  was  thereafter  carried  in  the  Townaend 
Weekly,  which  he  signs  "Respectfully,  Joi  Hiwoiiaa. 
Chairman.  Loyal  Legislative  Committee  for  H.  R.  4198." 

The  only  reasonable  or  possible  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  document  is  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HINDRICK8]  and  the  few  members  of  his  committee  are  loyal 
to  Dr.  Townaend  and  his  program  and  that  all  of  ua  who.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  have  done  the  real  work  in  behalf  of 
the  measure  are  disloyal.  Thus  you  can  see  once  again 
Dr.  Townsend  has  sabotaged  the  "united  or  common  front" 
movement  and  deUberately  caused  a  rift  In  the  ranks  of  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  anxious  to  get  an  Immediate 
Federal  pension  law  passed  that  will  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  aged  mothers  and  fathers  of  America,  The  docu- 
ment bearing  the  signatures  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr,  HiNDRicBB],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  self-styled 
loyal  committee,  is  marked  "Exhibit  3."  and  is  attached  to  the 
original  of  thia  speech  and  filed  therewith. 

Those  who  are  Interested  In  old-age  pension  legislation 
should,  above  all  things,  insist  on  being  told  the  truth.    Many 
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n  presented  by  the  gentleman 
Ci<MiiY],  who  U  the  author  of  He  General  Welfare  Act.  and 
Roob  is  now  engaged  In  organlaing  the  Townsend  group  in 
opposiuon  to  the  author  of  trelr  bill  and  making  tvery 
effort  to  defeat  him  In  the  forth  :omlng  primary.  This  man 
Robb.  in  his  speech,  told  the  ciowd  at  Pittsburgh  that  the 
Townsend  organization  now  ha^  "IM  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  railymg  to  Dr  Townsetjd's  banner;  199  loyal  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  We  only  neid  18  or  19  more  and  then 
we  win  get  you  1300  a  montr ."  Such  brazen  fal.Mihoods 
uttered  by  such  poltroons  keei;  the  whole  movement  dis- 
turbed and  has  caused  many  aple.  worth-while  workers  to 
quit  the  movement  in  disgust, 
and  his  organlratlon. 

Now.  notwithstanding  the  woj^  done  for  the  General  Wel- 
fare Act.  those  of  us  who  have  gUen  time,  study,  and  thought 
to  this  program  will  have  to  go  lome  at  the  adjournment  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress  and  tell  our  people  that  we  could 
not  even  get  a  hearing.  Will  :  ou  put  us  in  that  position? 
We  plead  for  a  hearing  on  the  General  Welfare  Act  before 
this  Congreas  adjourns.  You  ulll  find  that  we  will  resort 
to  no  threats.  You  will  find  ui  in  an  attitude  of  trying  to 
reason  the  thing  out  with  you :  tAat  we  will  be  ready  to  accept 
any  sensible  amendment  that  loay  be  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee. Should  we  no€  be  able  o  go  heme.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  and  say  to  otr  people  that  we  have  pre- 
sented a  program  so  reasonabh  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  wants  to  give  us  a  h  »rtng?  There  is  not  one  of 
you.  my  colleagues,  who.  deep  d  )wn  in  your  heart.  Is  not  for 
an  adequate  pension  for  the  ai  ;ed.  Your  prejudice  is  only 
against  impossible  ideas.  Your  prejudice  is  against  the  tac- 
tics which  have  been  used  up<in  jrou.  This  prejudice  will 
disappear  In  the  light  of  pure  re  ason  if  we  can  show  you  our 
bili  will  bring  to  the  old  people,  60  years  of  age  and  above,  a 
reasonable  and  adequate  universaJ  annuity  which  will  guar- 
antee them  a  reasonable  stand  Lrd  of  living  and  real  social 
security.  This  can  be  done  on  a  pay-as-you-go  tMLsis  without 
the  appropriation  of  money  fron  the  Treasury  and  without 
the  issuance  of  bonds  which  woiild  increase  the  public  debt. 
There  is  nothing  unreasonable  about  it,  and  11  you  will  give 
us  a  hearing  I  am  sure  that  the  next  session  of  Congress  will 
pass  a  bill  with  such  provisions. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  deserves  the  real 
credit  for  making  the  people  of  the  Nation  pension-minded 
by  actually  getting  us  stjuted  oi  the  road  to  social  security 
by  means  of  the  Social  Securlt '  Act.  It  was  a  big  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  the  Serial  Security  Act  itself  is  a 
total  failure.  It  is  totally  inadiquate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  situation  and  the  actuarial  basis,  with  its  pay-roll  tax 
as  well  as  the  "means  test"  ujider  the  State-aid  features, 
are  wrong.  Its  inlnclples  can  md  will  be  extended  sooner 
or  later  by  the  adoption  of  the  General  Welfare  Act.  and  it 
te  our  hope  that  the  General  \  Welfare  Act.  when  it  is  pre- 
sented in  its  final  form  for  pass  ige.  will  appeal  to  all  groups 
and  all  classes  as  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion and  will  make  for  security  and  happiness  for  everyone 
in  this  poverty-atricken  land  of  abundance. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  think  we  have  an  old-age- 
pension  law,  but  we  have  none.  We  have  a  division  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  known  as  t  )e  Old-Age  Assistance  Divi- 
sion. Monbers  of  the  House  ii  discussing  the  matter  with 
me  hav«  expressed  surprise  wht  n  I  tell  them  that  the  Old- 
Age  Assistance  Division  is  not  a  pension  In  any  sense  of  the 
It  la  purelj  a  pauper^  p  lyment,  charity  doled  out  in 
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arcordance  with  need  It  l."»  being  oprratcd  In  such  a  way 
that  It  Is  right  ucru  about  to  become  a  major  national 
scandal,  In  the  old  days  those  of  u.i  interested  in  the  great 
nutiotui  iport  were  very  fond  of  th*'  development  which  gave 
biwball  it."»  iriplr  pluy  Tho«o  of  nn  who  remember  that 
famou.s  trio  will  recall  Tinker  to  Evors  to  Chance.  In  thli 
conntrtinn  I  ?ay  to  you  that  the  social -security  set-up  wa 
have  now  In  VVa.shington,  if  permitted  to  continue  much 
longer  in  the  rourse  tht^y  are  pursuing,  will  absolutely  de- 
stroy this  DeiTKxrratic  adminL'tration.  The  young,  imma- 
ture bureaucrats  in  that  Drpartment  have  developed  a  real 
flne.s8e  on  the  tnple  play  for  patronage,  far  beyond  the  triple 
play  of  Tinker  to  Evi-rs  to  Chancf  It  Is  no  longer  Tinker 
to  Evers  to  Chance.  In  di.scu.'smg  the  effectiveness  of  this 
Inner  combination  we  must  change  the  names  and  say, 
"Altmeyr  to  Aaron.son  to  Re.sniclt  " 

We  who  believe  in  the  general  welfare  program  feel  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  completely  federalized  old-age  pension 
system,  taken  out  of  politics  entirely.  When  we  consider 
the  .structure  of  the  pre.ient  law,  it  Is  a  shameful  thing  to 
see  how  it  has  been  mi.^hfindled,  and  this  la  particularly  true 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  was  given  to  us  imder  the  pro- 
►:rps.sive  leadership  of  Mr  Roosevelt  and  was  the  first  step 
forward  we  had  made  .so  far  as  old-age  security  In  this 
country  was  concerned.  I  pay  tribute  to  him.  to  his  efforts, 
and  to  his  leadership,  I  believe  the  President's  fondest  hope 
Ls  that  he  will  bt^  remembered  for  a  program  sponsored  and 
put  over  for  the  benefit  of  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  aged. 
I  think  It  Is  near  to  h:.s  heart  and  that  he  wants  It  to  work. 
Those  of  us  who  are  Members  of  Congress,  who  have  m- 
formatlon  and  know,  at  least  in  part,  what  Is  wrong,  are 
derelict  In  our  du^y  to  our  party  and  to  our  President  If  we 
keep  our  mouths  shut  until  the  day  this  breaks  as  a  national 
scandal  in  the  face  of  the  administration.  We  ought  to  do 
something  now.  If  you  examine  the  situation  you  can 
readily  understand  that  the  men  and  women  of  America  are 
paying  enough  in  tax  money  now  to  provide  a  substantial  old- 
age  pension  if  the  aged  people  could  Ket  it.  It  would  be  a 
real  saving  to  the  taxpayers  if  we  would  pass  a  federalized 
pension  program  Why  do  I  make  that  statement?  For  the 
simple  reason  that  under  the  set-up  as  now  organized  we 
have  at  the  head  of  the  list  one  great  Federal  bureau  of  three 
divisions  housed  here  in  Wa.«hington  and  in  Baltimore;  sub- 
servient to  that  we  have  48  State  laws  and  48  State  bureaus. 
These  State  bureau.-^,  operating  with  Federal  aid,  are  re- 
quired to  function  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
made  here  in  Washington  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Thus  we  have  49  major  bureaus  to  start  with;  in  addition 
to  this  we  have  3.070  county  assistance  boards,  one  for  every 
county  in  America. 

Then,  add  to  th  it  the  thousands  of  experts,  case-workers, 
or  visitors,  m,any  of  thrm  young  ladies  from  the  colleges 
and  seminaries  in  the  north^'astern  part  of  the  United  States 
who  know  nothing  abr-r.r  raising  a  family  or  attending  to  a 
household  except  what  they  learned  In  school.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  people  of  your  district  take  it.  but  these  highly 
sophisticated  young  ladie.s  of  such  fine  education  do  not  get 
along  so  well  with  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  my  district 
down  in  Oklahoma.  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  we  have 
special  types  of  taxes  troing  into  a  fund  to  make  up  a  portion 
which,  m.atched  by  Federal  allofment.  gives  us  our  old-age 
pension  fund.  It  was  surpnsingly  developed  here  in  a  hear- 
mg  the  other  day  that  we  have  some  72.000  persons  on  the 
rolls  most  of  them  drawing  $7.20  to  $15  per  month.  Many 
of  them  get  the  magnificent  sum  of  $1.50  per  month  as  a 
pension  under  the  Old  Aee  Security  Act.  Six  to  seven  dollars 
per  month  is  about  the  u.sual  amount.  A  few  of  them,  if  they 
have  good  friends  or  know  the  members  of  the  county  assist- 
ance board,  may  get  as  much  as  $15  per  month.  Few  get 
a  little  more;  very  few  ever  pet  $30. 

Of  that  72.000  who  are  drawing  pension  money,  the  Social 
Security  Board  says  at  least  one-third  or  probably  one-half 
were  not  eligible  to  get  any  money  at  alL    Why  are  they  on 
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the  roll?  TTiey  are  on  that  roll  because  Just  a."i  .turrly  as 
you  build  a  Kiguntic  political  machine  with  49  bureaus 
and  3,070  8Ub.«ieivtenl  orgnnlzallons.  It  will  develop  into  noth- 
ing more  or  les.s  than  a  political  racket  and  this  is  true 
whether  It  be  In  charRC  of  Republicans  or  Democrats.  The 
politicians  will  put  their  kinsfolk  on  tlie  pwiy  roll  and  make 
places  for  their  frlend-s.  Oklahoma  Is  not  the  only  State 
with  that  kind  of  trouble.  Its  situation  Is  typical.  The  con- 
dition Is  Just  the  same  In  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union.  A  very  able  man,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  headed  the  Ac- 
counting Department  of  the  Social  Security  Board  here  In 
Washington,  lost  his  Job.  Why?  Because  he  found  irregu- 
laritle.s  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  Irregularities  which,  in  his 
Judgment,  demanded  and  called  for  prosecution.  He  let  It 
be  known  that  he  was  going  to  seek  some  indictments.  But 
Mr.  Altmeyer  and  his  bureaucrats  strangled  him  and  de- 
moted him  Was  anybody  Indicted  In  Illinois  or  prosecuted 
for  stealing  State  and  Federal  money?  Not  on  your  life! 
Gentlemen.  It  is  a  game— a  splendid  gome— to  take  the 
p<'oplo's  tax  money  and  to  deprive  the  old  folks  of  the  hope 
they  have  for  an  adequate  and  secure  old  age  by  giving  the 
money  to  the  politicians. 

In  the  great  State  of  Ohio  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ohio 
a.sslstance  pension  groups,  charged  with  the  ofTlcial  activities 
of  the  Board,  stated  that  they  had  17.000  chi.'^ellers  on  the 
rcU  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  see  the  rolls  of 
PeniLsylvunla  and  Missouri  and  maybe  Arkansas.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  one  State.  I  think  It  l:i  Just  the  same  every- 
where. We  are  all  pretty  much  alike  under  the  skin.  One 
State  is  no  worse  or  better  than  the  rest.  I  mention  this 
merely  to  show  that  this  present  system  of  ours  cannot  do  the 
Job.  Would  It  not  be  better  for  us  to  take  the  old-age  angle 
out  of  the  security  set-up?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a 
completely  federalized  old-age  pension  system  without  any 
bureaus  at  all? 

Somebody  always  wants  to  know  how  you  can  do  thai? 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  can  be  done.  Adopt  this  plan,  sup- 
ported by  so  many  Members  of  the  House,  the  amended 
General  Welfare  Act.  It  is  simply  this:  We  are  asking  the 
Gcrvemment  of  the  United  States  to  set  up  in  the  Treasury 
Department  a  great  mutual  cooperative  insurance  company 
to  insure  the  American  people  against  old-age  'n.security. 
Lot  them  buy  an  annuity — make  them  buy  it  by  h  tax  pro- 
gram. Some  say.  "Is  not  that  socialism?"  Others  ask.  "Is  it 
constitutional?"  Others  inquire.  "How  can  it  be  done?" 
My  answer  is,  "It  has  been  done." 

We,  as  a  people,  have  a  short  memory.  During  the  war 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Wilson,  the  Congress  cre- 
ated a  great  mutual  cooperative  in  the  Treasury  Department 
called  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau.  From  the  high- 
est general  down  to  the  lowest  private  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
we  made  no  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  wanted  an  insurance 
policy.  The  Government  merely  said.  "You  are  going  to  take 
it  whether  you  want  it  or  not  so  that  you  will  have  it."  We 
put  the  money  in  that  bureau,  earmarking  the  fund 
credited  to  the  war-risk  insurance  and  this,  you  can  see,  is 
nothing  on  earth  but  an  annuity  program  on  a  mutual 
basis.  Some  insurance  men.  during  war  days,  said.  "If  the 
Government  adopts  that  policy  it  will  put  the  insurance  com- 
panies out  of  business,"  Up  to  that  time,  the  average  insur- 
ance policy  sold  in  the  United  States  was  about  $1,000, 
but  when  the  United  States  Government  put  a  standard  value 
on  the  doughboy's  life,  the  insurance  business  began  to  boom 
and  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  ever  since  then. 

This  old-age  program  which  we  advocate  will  not  hurt  the 
insurance  companies.  To  the  contrary,  it  will  help  them  very 
much.  We  say.  just  put  that  fund  over  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  When  an  American  citizen  pays  taxes,  whether 
it  be  the  tran.saction  tax,  the  gross-income  tax.  or  some  other 
tax.  we  shall  say,  "Whatever  that  tax  is.  Mr.  Citizen,  when 
you  pay  it  you  are  paying  your  insurance  premiimi  for  an  old- 
age  annuity  program  just  as  you  would  buy  a  policy  from  the 
Uncoln  Life  and  Accident,  or  the  Travelers,  or  some  other  big 


Insurance  company  now  engaged  In  the  business  of  selling 
annuities,"  Some  may  Inquirr.  "Will  that  not  be  competing 
with  them?"  I  my.  to  the  contrary.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
thing  on  earth  for  them,  because  It  will  make  America  annuity 
conscious.  Tliosc  of  us  who  have  professlom.  whether  lawyeri, 
doctors,  or  politicians — those  of  us  who  have  more  Income 
than  the  average  folks — would  never  be  satisfied  with  such  an 
annuity  as  the  General  Welfare  Act  will  provide.  Not  on  yoiu: 
Hie!  Those  of  us  who  have  had  sufBcient  Income  would  turn 
the  matter  over  in  our  minds  and  say  to  ourselves,  "When  we 
get  ready  to  retire  we  will  have  this  annuity  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  made  us  buy.  but  let  us  go  here  to  some  good  company 
now  and  spend  some  of  our  money  and  buy  an  additional 
annuity  so  that  when  we  get  to  the  retirement  age  we  can  live 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  life  we  have  been  used 
to."    It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  insurance  companies. 

How  would  you  go  about  It?  What  would  you  require  for 
this  piogram?  It  would  require  nothing  except  that  a  person 
be  60  years  of  age  or  over,  a  cltlten  of  the  United  States,  who 
renders  hlniself  eligible  to  take  the  annuity  by  withdrawing 
from  all  productive  labor  and  competitive  business  so  that  his 
Job  or  place  may  be  taken  by  a  younger  person.  We  will 
merely  have  a  registration  and  put  you  on  the  pension  rolls 
as  un  Industrial  veteran,  handling  your  case  on  exactly  the 
Kame  basis  as  retired  .loldlers  or  disabled  veterans.  I  know  of 
no  reason  on  earth  why  the  man  who  works  In  the  mine  or 
the  foundry,  or  the  oil  field,  contributing  35  or  40  years  of 
productive  labor,  giving  his  life's  service  to  the  building  up  of 
the  wealth  and  property  of  this  country,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  veteran  of  industry  when  he  Is  old.  broken  down, 
or  retired.  I  say  he  should  receive  a  pension  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  man  who  serves  his  country  in  time  of  war. 

You  may  inquire.  "How  would  you  get  them  registered?" 
The  an.':wer  is,  just  have  a  field  day  and  register  them.  It 
would  not  cost  anything  to  speak  of.  We  do  not  need 
any  big  bureaus.  Some  pretend  to  think  that  It  would  be 
a  tremendous  job.  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Do  you  not  re- 
member when  Congress  passed  the  Selective  Service  Act 
at  the  beginning  of  our  participation  in  the  World  War? 
Under  the  terms  of  this  law  all  male  citizens  of  military 
age  were  required  to  be  registered  and  classified.  Do  you 
not  remember  that  President  Wilson  issued  a  proclamation 
and  called  upon  the  lawyers  of  this  country  to  organize 
legal  advisory  boards  in  their  respective  counties?  Have 
you  forgotten  that,  without  any  expense  to  the  Government 
at  all.  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  without  a  hired  hand 
or  a  bit  of  paid  help  we  registered  and  classified  for  mili- 
tary service  every  male  citizen  of  eligible  age  in  the  whole 
United  States  of  America 7  I  say  that  if  in  that  day  we  had 
energy  and  patriotism  enough  to  use  that  method  to  regis- 
ter and  classify  the  youth  of  America  to  die,  then  after  a 
lapse  of  20  years,  with  that  experience  l)ehind  us.  we  ought 
to  have  energy  and  patriotism  enough  to  do  the  same  thing 
and  register  all  the  aged  of  America  for  a  proper  pen.sion 
so  that  they  might  live  in  this  country  of  ours  and  not  die. 
as  so  many  of  them  are  now  doing,  from  pure  want  and 
neglect. 

Let  us  abandon  the  old-age  assistance  program  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  eliminate  the  49  bureaus  and  the  3,070 
county  set-ups.  with  all  their  employees.  Let  us  pay  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  the  old  folks  and  not  to  the  politicians. 

Under  our  plan  all  of  these  bureaus  would  be  destroyed. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  branch  ofRces  and 
agents  everywhere  in  the  land.  They  collect  all  other  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Let  them  collect  this  tax  for  old-age  pensions, 
then  put  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, have  it  earmarked,  and  provide  in  the  law  that  it 
cannot  be  appropriated  by  Congress  or  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  "pensions."  Make  it  a  special  fund  set 
aside  for  a  particular  purpose.  Provide  for  a  4-month 
reserve,  require  each  month's  collection  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
particular  fund,  so  that  when  we  begin  to  operate  in  the 
palyment  of  this  pension  we  will  have  fimda  numbered  I, 
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2.  3.  4,  each  number  represent  ng  the  particular  fund  of 
a  given  month.  In  the  fifth  mcnth  begin  to  pay.  Number 
your  payment  periods  abo  and  pay  the  first  pension  out 
of  collection  period  No.  1.  and  »  forth,  so  that  each  pay- 
ment period  wmild  correspond  n  number  to  the  collection 
period  of  the  fund  collected  4  uonths  before  the  payment. 
Determine  the  amoont  of  the  pension  by  taking  the  number 
of  people  who  are  eligible  as  sho  vn  by  the  registration  rolls. 
Do  not  permit  any  month's  collsctlon  to  be  overdravv-n.  but 
divide  the  number  of  ellflble  lenoos  into  the  amount  of 
money  available  and  thus  dete;'mlne  the  prorated  amount 
which  each  Is  entltied  to  recelvf.  Then  have  the  Treasury 
Department  make  out  the  checks  on  this  fund,  put  the 
checks  m  the  post  olBee,  and  kt  them  be  delivered  by  the 
United  States  malL  This  pco«n  m  would  eliminate  pauper's 
pensions.  It  would  aiake  the  old  folks  of  America  feel  like 
self-respecting  dtlaens.  They  ivould  understand  that  the 
payment  represented,  not  a  gift  of  charity,  but.  to  the  con- 
trary, a  well-earned  payment  ou ;  of  an  annuity  fund  earned 
over  an  active  life  wherein  35  or  40  years  were  devoted  to 
producing  the  wealth  which  mixie  possible  the  pa^-ment  of 
the  annuity.  Such  a  program  would  make  all  of  the  old 
folks  equal.  They  would  not  be  reqxiired  to  scratch  the 
back  of  any  politician. 

This  program  requires  not  one  single  new  bureau  or  de- 
partment and  would  absolutely  eliminate  and  destroy  the 
multiple  bureaus  and  Jobs  which  have  arisen  under  the 
social -security  bill  as  now  operited.  This  plan  would  give 
old-age  security  to  every  Amelcan  citizen.  If  you  are  a 
businessman,  ask  yourself  woud  you  not  prefer  to  pay  a 
2-percent  transaction  tax  or  graas-lncome  ta.x  every  month 
than  to  pay  a  6-percent  pay-roi  tax.  plus  a  sales  tax,  plus 
the  multiple  and  various  taxes  iiat  are  now  required  under 
the  social -security  program  as  t  stands?  The  tax  we  pro- 
pose is  a  simple  one.  it  would  not  require  the  services  of  an 
auditor.  You  would  not  be  reqiured  to  spend  ail  your  wak- 
ing hours  making  reports  to  overlapping  Federal  depart- 
ments. And  another  thing,  the  tax  collected  under  our  plan 
would  protect  you  and  your  fanlly,  whereas  the  pay-roll  tax 
I»rticularly  excludes  domestic  help,  casual  laborers,  and 
farmers,  and  excludes  the  businessmen  who  are  required  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  tax.  They  uod  their  families  are  paying 
something  for  nothing  under  he  present  system.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  to  me  that  (bti  recisonable  and  intelligent 
bu.«iiiessmen  of  America  ought  o  get  busy  and  demand  that 
the  present  social -security  la«  be  repealed  and  that  the 
General  Welfare  Act  be  passed   n  its  stead. 

In  closing,  let  us  view  the  pic  ;ure  of  present  conditions  at 
home  through  the  eyes  of  Presllent  Roosevelt  as  he  drew  it 
for  us  in  his  second  Inauguratio a  address: 
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of  mere  existence.  Then  the  raging  battle  between  fascism 
and  communLsm  for  the  prospective  carcass  of  a  free  people 
will  cease  and  it  wnll  be  great  to  proclaim  anew  the  Amer- 
icanism of  our  forrfarhers.  Tlie  bhght  of  hunger  will  give 
way  to  healthy  minds  and  robust  bodies,  bountifuly  nur- 
tured from  Mother  Nature's  abur.dant  storehouse.  Then 
only  will  we  be  ju-stified  in  saying  that  the  principles  of  true 
Christianity  have  prevailed  'and  our  people  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  "  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
economic  slavery. 


Planting  of  a  Scarlet  Oak  Tree  by  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution 
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HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  f>K  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19.  1938 


ADDRESS   OP   HON     A     WILIJS    ROBERTSON.    OF   VIRGINIA.    AT 
W.VSHINGTON.   D.  C  ,  ON   APRIL   19,   1938 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarki)  in  the  Record  I  include  the  foDowing  address 
made  by  nie  at  the  plantmj?  of  a  scarlet  oak  tree  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Supreme  Cou:-t  BuildinB:  In  Wa^slilngton  April  19,  1938: 

Madame  Chairman,  distlnirulshpd  quests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
it  wtis  Indeed  a  happy  thought  for  the  ilescendants  of  those  who 
fought  f^r  fretV.cm  .t:;d  rr-ur.i«'d  for  us  a  Constitution  under  which 
we  enjoy  constitutioniiJ  lib«'rty  to  dedicate  on  these  historic 
f^ounds,  to  the  p«.rpeiuity  of  constitutional  government,  a  noble 
oak 

Trres  are  the  oldest  living;  thlnps  on  earth,  and  are.  therefore, 
fitting  eniblem-s  cf  institutions  which  we  wish  to  see  endure. 
Sequoia  trees  in  California  have  been  definitely  ascertained  to  be 
as  much  tv-s  4  (XX)  yt^ars  old  and  next  June  a  tree  In  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  will  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
.\mcr.can  won.an,  Suiiaji  B  Anthony,  which  Is  estimated  to  be  at 
least  3.000  year^  old  WTiat  better  montmient  could  there  be  to 
the  progre&s  of  manlclnd  than  a  noble  tree  that  knew  the  sunshine 
and  the  ram  long  before  King  Solomon  floated  the  tall  cedari 
of  Lebanon  to  Joppa  for  hi.s  marveious  temple  and  that  has  with- 
stood all  of  the  vicis-situdcs  of  the  elements  through  the  Inter- 
vening centuries? 

The  sclent ist-s.  who  apparently  derive  pleasure  from  a  rational- 
istic philosophy  of  life,  tell  u.s  that  the  earth  was  probably  formed 
by  a  mighty  star  passing  cK^se  to  the  sun  at  great  speed,  pulling 
from  the  sua  s  surface  a  great  chunk  of  matter  that  became  sus- 
pended in  the  universe  and  later  known  to  us  as  the  earth.  For 
me.  a  .stmpUer  and  more  satLsfylng  belief,  eapeclally  since  our 
scientists  have  as  yet  offered  no  rational  explanation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sun.  id  the  story  of  creation  as  recounted  In  Genesis. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  that  story  believe  that  God  created  the 
earth  and  all  living  things  thereon.  We  believe  it  was  no  mere 
accident  that  the  farth  was  so  formed  that  a  part  of  it  was  dry 
land  and  a  part  of  It  sea.s  and  the  whole  so  sha()ed.  as  Solomon 
tells  us  that  all  of  the  r.ver^  of  the  earth  flow  Into  the  sea  yet 
the  sea  Is  never  filled  Neither  do  we  believe  It  was  any  mere 
accident  that  God  made  the  earth  habitable  for  man  by  producing 
trees  before  he  produced  man.  Being  a  fundamentalist  in  my 
beliefs.  I  accept  th-.>  t-tory  of  Genesis  that  on  the  third  day  of 
creation,  whether  that  day  be  24  hours  or  24  bmion  hours,  before 
he  created  any  other  living  thing  CkxI  created  grass,  shrubs,  and 
every  kind  of  tree  that  yields  seed.  Therefore,  the  tree  is  not 
only  the  oldest  living  thmg  on  earth,  but  it  likewise  was  the 
first   living   thing. 

Our  meager  knowledge  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  ts  almost  limited 
to  the  fact  that  It  contained  trees.  The  flaming  sword  that  drove 
Adam  and  Eve  from  thi?  Garden  of  Eden  spared  the  tree*.  A  great 
painter  has  pictured  Eve  in  old  age  being  borne  on  a  stretcher, 
and  pointing  to  a  clump  of  trees  in  the  distance  she  appears  to  bo 
saying  to  her  son  Seth :  "That  Is  paradise."  For  us,  trees  ahould 
ever  be  symbolic  of  paradise  regained. 

The  story  of  the  uae  of  trees  is  the  story  of  clTlllzatlon.  When 
early  mankind  learned  to  use  trees  in  the  making  of  ship*  his  real 
progress  commenced.  Long  before  the  Egyptians  Invented  the 
wheel,  ships  made  of  trees  were  mac  s  principal  means  of  trazi»- 
portatlon.     Not  only  wer«  they  tlta  bearers  of  tbe  eatly  oonuxkero* 
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of  the  world  but  likewise  the  bearers  of  the  world's  discoverers. 
Without  ships  there  would  have  been  no  discovery  of  America  and 
there  would  have  been  no  settlement  of  the  white  man  at  James- 
town and  Plymouth.  And  what  a  contribution  trees  n:iade  to  the 
life  of  those  early  pioneers.  They  furnished  homes  and  the  furni- 
ture of  those  homes.  TTiey  furnished  fire,  and  at  times  their  nuts 
and  berries  furnished  food.  They  preserved  the  flow  and  purity 
of  the  drinking  water,  and  the  deco.mpositlton  of  their  leaves 
through  the  centuries  built  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Every 
town  in  America  started  as  a  town  of  wooden  houses,  and  even  the 
first  iron  horse  was  flred  with  wood  and  run  upyon  wooden  rails. 
With  little  capital  and  no  factories  the  colonists  found  the  timber 
resources  of  the  land  constituted  their  principal  wealth,  and  the 
working  of  that  timber  their  principal  activity. 

Through  the  use  of  the  magnificant  white  oak  and  live  oak 
trees  of  North  America,  we  as  a  young  Nation  produced  the  clipper 
ship  that  threatened  the  supremecy  of  Great  Britain  upon  the 
high  seas.  In  fact,  before  the  Revolutionary  War  British  shipping 
Interests  became  so  alarmed  over  our  rapidly  growing  commerce 
that  Parliament  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  import  in  the 
colonies  of  the  products  of  the  West  Indies  except  in  British 
Ixjttoms. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  trees  that  the  American  settler  found  In 
this  new  land  of  promise,  the  oak  was  the  most  important  and  the 
one  with  which  he  was  the  most  familiar.  To  me  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  wherever  we  find  the  oak  we  find  a  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent, and  llberty-lovlng  people — a  t3rpe  of  people  that  has  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  civilization.  One  of  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint preferred  by  the  barons  against  King  John  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  set  aside  for  royal  use  some  of  the  finest  oak  forests  of 
England,  denying  to  the  people  even  the  pleasure  of  hunting  In 
those  forests.  And  late  In  the  seventeenth  century  England 
attempted  to  reserve  for  the  tise  of  the  Bo;^  Navy  the  choicest 
timber  in  the  New  England  territory,  marking  with  the  Crown 
symlxjl — the  broad  arrow — the  finest  oaks.  That  invasion  of  New 
England  liberty  helped  to  bring  on  the  Revolutionary  Wair.  It  is. 
therefore,  but  natural  that  the  character  of  the  oaks  represents  to 
UB  strength,  permanence,  and  Independence. 

Of  the  55  species  of  oak  which  are  native  to  North  America,  the 
scarlet  oak  Is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  showy,  while  partaking 
of  the  Inherent  sturdiness  of  the  oak  family.  When  the  Midas 
hand  of  fall  touches  the  greenness  of  our  mountainsides  and  our 
hardwood  trees  In  gold  and  crimson  dresses  bid  farewell  to  sum- 
mer, the  maple,  the  black  gum.  and  the  dogwood  must  yield  the 
crown  to  the  scarlet  oak.  the  most  brilliant  of  all  and  the  last 
to  part  with  Its  finery. 

But  it  is  not  primarily  as  an  ornament  that  we  are  dedicating 
here  today  a  member  of  the  oak  family.  We  have  selected  the 
oak  because  it  symbolizes  our  struggle  for  liberty  and  our  In- 
herited English  system  of  self-government. 

"What  gnarled  stretch,  what  depth  of  shade.  Is  his! 

There  needs  no  crown  to  mark  the  forest's  king; 
How  in  his  leaves  outshines  full  stunmer's  bliss! 

Sun.  storm,  rain,  dew,  to  him.  their  tribute  bring. 
Which  he  with  such  l)enignant  royalty 

Accepts,  as  overpayeth  what  is  lent; 
All  nature  seems  his  vassal  proud  to  be. 

And  cunning  only  for  his  ornament. 

•  •••••• 

"So,  from  oft  converse  with  life's  wintry  gales. 

Should  man  learn  how  to  clasp  with  tougher  roots 
The  inspiring  earth;  how  otherwise  avails 

The  leaf-creating  sap  that  sxinward  shoots? 
So  every  year  that  falls  with  noiseless  flake 

Should  fill  old  scars  upon  the  stormward  side, 
And  make  hoar  age  revered  for  age's  sake. 

Not  for  traditions  of  youth's  leafy  pride." 

Our  Nation  has  experienced  7  lean  years,  7  troublesome  years. 
No  longer  is  there  free  land  In  the  West  for  those  who  find  them- 
selves displaced  in  industry.  Through  a  prodigal  and  most  tinwisc 
use  of  a  great  sustaining  resource,  our  forests,  the  millions  who 
depend  upon  the  soli  for  a  livelihood  have  found  their  income 
greatly  reduced.  Never  was  there  greater  need  for  the  people  d 
this  Nation  to  take  stock  of  the  natural  resources  that  are  left 
and  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  soil  from  whence  comes  all 
true  wealth.  And  in  doing  so,  we  should  likewise  take  stock  of 
those  principles  of  character  which  are  best  exemplified  in  the 
character  of  the  oak.  We  need  in  our  land  today  a  rebirth  of  the 
pioneer  spirit;  a  rebirth  of  sturdiness,  Independence,  and  self- 
reliance;  a  rebirth  of  the  fundamental  belief  that  the  prosperity 
of  a  Nation  comes  and  can  only  come  from  toll  and  self -sacrifice. 
Whether  you  are  a  rationalist  or  a  fundamentalist,  I  l)elleve  you 
wlU  agree  with  me  that  no  act  of  the  Congress  can  repeal  this  law 
of  Genesis:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  sbalt  thou  eat  bread  until 
thou  return  unto  the  ground."  When  we  face  life's  wintry  gales, 
we  should  learn  from  the  sturdy  oak,  the  tincrowned  king  of  the 
forests,  how  to  "clasp  with  tougher  roots  the  inspiring  earth." 

May  the  tree  that  we  are  planting  today  also  teach  us  how  to 
protect  and  preserve  with  greater  faith,  with  great«-  confldenoe. 
and  with  greater  strength  the  form  of  government  handed  down  to 
us  by  our  Revolutionary  ancestors.     There  are  some  in  otir  land 


today  who  take  that  fonr.  at  government  for  granted  and  are 
indifferent  as  to  its  blessings.  There  are  some  who  are  openly 
opposed  to  it,  but,  fortunately,  their  number  is  relaU\'e!y  small. 
There  Is  still  another  gro\ip  which,  to  my  mind.  Is  even  more 
dangerous  than  either  of  those  I  have  mentioned;  namely,  the 
group  while  professing  to  believe  in  constitutional  gov«Tunent 
would  nevertheless  undermine  in  insidious  ways  the  great  instru- 
ment under  which  that  form,  of  government  has  t>een  enJoye<:  In 
this  country  for  a  century  and  a  hall.  Men  of  that  type  are  not 
new  to  this  age. 

The  great  statesman  Daniel  Webster  knew  and  recognized  them 
In  his  day  and  time  Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Cajsltol  on  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  greatest  American, 
George  Washington.  Daniel  Webster  said  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Constitution:  "Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should  sweep  our  oommcrce 
from  the  ocean,  another  generation  may  renew  It;  If  it  exhaust  our 
Treasiiry,  future  industry  may  replenish  It;  if  It  desolate  and  lay 
waste  otir  fields,  still  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow 
green  again,  and  ripen  to  futtire  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle 
even  If  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty 
pillars  shotild  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decormtlons  be  all  covared  by 
the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  these  may  be  rebuilt.  But  who  siiall 
reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who  shall 
rear  again  the  well-proportioned  colimans  of  constitutional  liberty? 
Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  arciiltecture  which  unites 
national  sovereignty  with  State  rights,  individual  security,  and 
public  prosperity?  No;  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised 
not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be 
destined  to  a  mournful,  and  a  melancholy  immortality.  Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  were  ever  shed  over  the 
monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the  monu- 
ments of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw, 
the  edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty." 

In  planting  this  oak  tree  on  the  grounds  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  serve  notice 
on  all  who  may  seek,  openly  or  covertly,  to  destroy  or  undermloe 
our  edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty,  "We  have  Just  begun 
to  fight."  Constitutional  American  llljerty  Is  our  richest  beritag*. 
We  Intend  to  pass  It  on  to  those  who  come  after  us. 


Implications  of  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19.  1938 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  ADK 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressionai-  Record  I  include  the  following 
brief  article  written  by  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  my 
district,  George  Ade.  for  the  Greenwich  Times,  of  Greenwich, 

Conn.: 

IMPUCATIONS    or   THB    NTW    DZAL 

(By  George  Ade) 
Posslblv  T  may  find  It  dlfflcult  to  explain  clearly  my  reasons  for 
finding  fault  with  the  New  Deal.  Many  people  I  admire  and  respect 
have  been  under  attack  by  the  revised  governmental  agencies  at 
Washington,  but  the  sniping  has  come  from  so  many  dlrecttooa 
and  has  l>een  so  well  ambushed  that  even  those  who  are  (lodging 
bullets  can  only  wonder  what  all  the  shooting  is  about.  That  tba 
captains  of  Industry,  manufacttiring  moguls,  and  all  the  leaders  at 
big  business  have  been  attacked  viciously  and  submitted  to  • 
withering  flre  there  can  be  no  doubt.  II  they  had  not  been  at- 
tacked so  fiercely,  they  would  not  now  be  daased,  bewildered,  dis- 
heartened, and  entrapped.  Even  while  the  President  says  that  the 
miscreants  to  be  punished  nxunber  only  a  "handful."  his  lieutenaato 
and  spokesmen  put  such  a  general  ctirse  on  em.ployers  of  labor  that 
we  are  asked  to  regard  Just  about  every  fellow  who  faces  a  pay  roU 
as  a  public  enemy.  Ever  since  the  New  Deal  was  inaugurated  the 
attack  on  big  business  has  been  largely  by  Implication,  but  It  has 
been  effective  in  stirring  up  claas  hatreds  and  bringing  many  well- 
meaning  citizens  into  disrepute.  Albert  Chevalier  used  to  sing  m 
song  to  the  effect  "that  it  ain't  exactly  wot  'e  sez,  but  the  nahsfey 
way  e  sea  it. "  When  any  separate  group  has  been  Indlreotly  ac- 
cused of  nearly  all  the  crimes  In  the  calendar  it  cannot  fall  to 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  under  indictment.  Tb» 
members  of  the  group  may  be  free  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  bu»  Umf 
cannot  help  being  scared  and  discouraged. 
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CO  very   InTeart   of   haatanlng   It. 
to  >  much  doalng  with  imtaetad 

The  proTtalona  of  tha  Wagner 
N   L.  R.  B   carry  a  eriggcatlon 
ooimted  upon  to  Indulge   in 
to    cheat    labor    and    lo< 
at  achea  to  tha  employer  while 
tu-ned  to  be  ao  square  and 
htid  to  aooount  for  breaking 
mi  St  disturbing  and  violent 
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employers,  as  a  claaa,  may  be 

and  underhanded   methods 
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In  conclusion,  aome  of  ua  rvfuae  to  accept  the  implication  that 
r^ery  man  who  siu  at  a  desk  and  is  making  an  effort  to  protect 
tie  intereata  of  certain  stockholders  la  a  villain,  while  the  man  on 
n!lief  la  a  hero  who  has  been  robbed  of  his  heritage.  Iver  since 
I  followed  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  I  have  believed 
tiat  human  rights  are  more  Important  than  property  rights. 
Every  decent  citizen  Is  in  sympathy  with  efforts  to  improve  condl- 
t.ons  for  those  who  are  111  housed,  not  properly  clad,  not  abun- 
dantly fed.  But  this  same  decent  citizen.  If  he  has  a  modicum  of 
common  sense  and  has  observed  the  workinga  of  himuui  nature, 
must  be  ready  to  admit  that  a  good  many  of  the  have-nots  are 
calling  for  relief  because  they  are  totally  lacking  in  Initiative,  wlll- 
liignesa  to  work,  and  even  a  rudimentary  form  of  ambition.  They 
are  dependent  because  they  choose  to  be  dependents.  Any  man 
running  for  ofBce  would  not  dare  to  say  as  much  but  any  candid 
caan  who  has  watched  the  relief  agencies  In  operation  cannot  say 
anything  else.  We  wish  that  the  New  Deal  would  soft  pedal  the 
Implication  that  our  fellow  citizen  who  has  arrrlved  somewhere  la 
probably  a  bad  egg  while  the  down-and-outer  is  on  hla  uppers 
t«cauae  some  one  haa  deliterately  robbed  him. 


of  Purdue  University,  on«  of  our 
lany  of  our  alumni  have  become 
of  larga  corporatloas.    Al- 
to ooUag*  from  farms  or  amall 
if  rasson  of  hard  work,  sound 
of  thoa*  good  old  cardinal 
Th*7  attached  thenvselvea  to 
Jobs  and  wars  not  helped  by 
prsstlga.    TtM>y    mads    good 
antf  knew  thalr  stuff.    AU  of 
pus  hav*  basn  v«ry  proud  of 
aiablttons.  hoosst.  and  datar- 
BltUng  la  oOoaa  aad  pulling 
saorts  at  tlKwissnds  ol  subordi- 
ct  what   a  lad  may  sehlevs 
vhal  has  bssa  eallsd  ths  Amart- 
eur  prtas  ashlbiu   aad  being 
qualttiss  which  w*  sdmirsd 
to  taora,  fron  rookswnsn  of 
■OBMbow  on  txMir  upward 
TbrtoSk  sosswrnlc  royalist*,  cruel 
W*  rofuas  to  bsllsv*  aby  such 
woU  to  ballsv*  that  «arh  of 
bsUsvo  that  thay  art  stlUi  sqtuuv 
t|M  sou  tad  too  rsoantly  lamlliar 
all  symaothy  for  and  under- 
roUa.    W*  fsal  stir*  thbt  they 
too  muob  •saa*  to  attompt  to 
thtfy  sr*  brtadsd  ss  mlserv«nts  w* 
I  ukjr  bs  vtstloM  d  orusl  tnjansnrto 


The  Trade-Treaty  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF   MASSACHT'SETTS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  19.  1938 


IIADIO   ADDRESS   BT  HON     ALLEN   T    TREADWAY,   OP   MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. ON   APRIL    17.    1938 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
lend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
ludJo  address  made  by  me  on  Sunday  last: 

The  administration's  trade- treaty  prc^^ram  not  only  Involves 
iin  unconstitutional  delegation  to  the  President  of  the  tariff  and 
ireaty-maklng  power?  of  Congress,  but  It  seta  up  an  autocratic 
ccntro!  over  American  agriculture,  Industry,  and  labor. 

The  Improvident  methods  under  which  It  is  being  carried  on 
lu-e  resulting  In  the  gradual  svirrender  of  our  rich  home  market 
no  foreign  producers.,  in  the  destruction  of  our  domestic  indua- 
•:rles,  m  loss  of  employment  lor  our  workers,  and  in  a  lowering 
of  our  high  working  and  living  standards. 

Although  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  trade  treaties  rest* 
•vlth  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  the  acttial  negotia- 
■  Ion  is  carried  on  by  an  impractical  group  of  theorist*  and  econ- 
omists, who  are  not  responsible  In  any  way  to  the  people,  and 
'»ho  sit  behind  cla<«ed  doers  with  foreign  agents  to  exercise  ths 
ixjwer  of  economic  life  and  death  over  every  American  industry 
ilependent  upon  tariff  protection. 

The  elected  representatives  of  the  people  In  Congreaa  have  no 
opportunity  whatever  to  approve  or  reject  the  treaties,  no  matter 
now  seriously  they  may  Injure  the  interests  of  our  own  citizens, 
n-ie  tariff  concetalons  made  under  the  treaties  are  not  even 
made  known  to  the  public  or  to  affected  Industrie*  until  th* 
ireatlea  are  signed  by  the  President  and  thus  made  effective  so 
tar  as  this  country  is  concerned.  The  whole  procedure,  In  my 
opinion,  la  unconstitutional  and  un-American. 

Tariff  duties  sufBclent  to  equallre  the  coat -of -production  »d- 
vsntage  of  foreign  countries  are  vitally  neceasary  to  the  continued 
'9slstence  of  large  bmnches  of  American  agriculture  and  Indtutry 
ind  to  the  maintenance  of  American  living  and  working  stand- 
irdi  Hence  It  follows  that  the  welfare  of  all  ctir  people  Is 
.)«K)pardl«sd  by  the  present  trade-treaty  program,  under  which 
iher*  Is  being  brought  about-  without  regard  to  such  differences 
m  foreign  and  domestic  production  costs — a  downward  revision 
■3f  th*  tariff  on  foreign  products  which  compete  directly  with 
thnae  of  our  own  farms  and  factories 

American  manufactvirlng  and  labor  groups,  particularly  In  New 
■ngland,  are  greatly  alarmed  over  the  propoaed  trade  treaty  with 
Orsal  Britain,  which  promises  to  be  the  most  far-r*achin|  of 
»nv  The  list  of  artlclea  under  consideration  for  a  reduction  in 
luty  cover*  several  hundred  competitive  foreign  product*,  th*  In- 
-r*as*d  importstion  of  which  would  adversely  affect  sll  th*  mstar 
Mew  Kngland  industries,  including  shoes,  leather  goods,  cotton 
«nd  woolen  goods,  paper,  and  various  msntifactures  of  Iron  and 
iteel. 

Despite  th*  protestation  nf  the  State  Department  that  our  tariff 
duties  constitute  a  trade  barrier,  the  fact  Is  that  th*  quantity 
indei  of  our  Impcrta  of  finished  maiuifactures  last  year  wa«  only 
I  points  lf*s  than  in  l9ao  In  many  inatances.  sxlstlng  dutl«a 
«i*  wholly  inadsquals  to  oCsvt  th*  foniffn  oomp«ttt4v«  atffttatiig*. 
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The  propoeed  British  treaty  apparently  will  throw  open  the  flood- 
gates and  swamp  the  American  market  with  the  prtxlucts  not  only 
of  Great  Britain  but  of  the  net  of  the  world. 

With  the  original  object  of  the  trade-treaty  program,  namely, 
the  expansion  of  our  export  trade,  there  can,  of  course,  l>e  no 
quarrel.  But  there  la  no  net  gain  to  this  country  If  Increased 
foreign  markets  are  to  be  gained  by  smrendering  the  domestic 
market  to  foreign  competition.  Under  the  present  methods  we 
cannot  even  expect  to  gadn  as  much  as  we  give  up,  since  the 
tariff  conoessions  which  we  make  ujsder  treaties  with  particular 
countries  are  extended  freely  to  the  whole  world,  save  Germany 
alone,  whereas  we  receive  trade  conceesions  only  from  the  treaty 
countries.  Moreover,  our  treaty  negotiators  seem  to  be  utterly 
Indifferent  as  to  whether  the  treaties  are  to  our  advantage  or 
not.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bayre  has  presumed  to  state 
that  the  purpose  of  the  program  must  be  broader  than  "mere 
horse  trading"  or  the  securing  of  what  he  terms  "selfish  trade 
advantages." 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  bargalmng  that  is  being  done  in 
behalf  of  t.hu  country,  I  cite  the  recent  treaty  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Our  treaty  n^otlators  gave  up  duty  concessions  on  54 
items  covering  48  percent  of  Czechoalovakla's  exports  to  the  United 
States.  We  obtalBed  from  Czechoslovakia  duty  concessions  on 
only  18  items,  covering  but  7.8  percent  of  our  exports  to  that 
country.  Six  of  these  Items  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  an 
Icaport  quota.  Among  other  things,  the  Czech  treaty  reduces  the 
duty  on  American  cars  to  a  minimum  of  $585.  subject  to  an 
Import  quota  of  1.600  per  year.  One  of  the  principal  concessions 
made  by  the  United  States  was  on  certain  types  of  shoes. 

On  January  22  our  friend  Mr.  Buell  made  a  speech  In  Boston, 
In  which  be  said: 

"The  forthcoming  treaty  with  Ceechoslovakla  will  undoubtedly 
Increase  the  export  of  American  cars  and  may  put  back  to  work 
several  thousand  auto  workers  in  Detroit.  Now,  it  is  this  class 
of  worker  who  buys  the  cheaper  class  of  shoe.  And  the  increased 
purchasing  power  in  Detroit  will  lead  to  more  purchases  of  goods 
from  New  England." 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  only  going  to  take  about  160  workers — 
not  several  thousand — ^to  produce  the  1,800  cars  that  we  will  be 
permitted  to  send  to  Caechoelovakla,  If  we  can  find  that  many 
buyers  there.  I  wonder  how  many  Caech  shoe  workers  there  are 
who  can  afford  to  pay  >595  tariff  on  an  automobile,  not  to  men- 
tion the  purchase  price,  or  who  can  even  afford  to  run  one,  with 
gasoline  costing  several  times  what  It  does  In  this  country?  Even 
if  we  are  able  to  sell  the  1,600  cars,  the  In&niteslmal  increase 
In  employment  In  Detroit  will  be  nothing  compared  to  the  huge 
loss  of  employment  and  ptirchastng  power  among  New  England 
workers  whose  product  is  displaced  liy  Imports  from  Crecho- 
slovakia.  Moreover,  any  gain  In  auto  exports  to  that  country 
would  be  offset  many  times  by  the  reduction  of  auto  sales  in 
New  England.  Finally,  any  increased  purchasing  power  which 
might  come  to  Detroit  workers  will  not  be  spent  on  New  England 
goods,  but  on  Czechoslov&klan  shoes.  New-  Eisgland  is  out  of  the 
picture  except  to  the  extent  that  her  shoe  industry  \a  Injured 
under  the  treaty. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  trade-treaty  program  has  resulted 
in  increasing  our  Imports  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  our  ex- 
ports. Our  favorable  balance  of  trade  fell  from  $478,000,000  in 
1834  to  only  $33,000,000  in  1836.  We  were  only  saved  from  an 
adverse  trade  '•^'anf«*  last  year  by  reason  of  the  sharp  increase  in 
exports  of  war  materials,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  credited  to 
the  treaty  program. 

In  criticizing  the  present  trade-treaty  progrsm,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  Iwlng  ^ipoesd  altogether  to  tariff  reciprocity. 
I  strongly  favor  the  type  of  reciprocity  advocated  and  put  into 
effect  by  President  Mc&lnley.  McKlnley  reciprocity  involved  no 
delegatloQ  of  tariff  or  treaty-making  power  to  the  President,  nor 
did  It  involv*  any  duty  raduotlons  on  competitive  foreign  articles. 
It  went  hand  In  hand  with  the  pn>tsctlve  tariff  policy,  and  its 
purpoae,  as  szplalned  by  IdcKlnley,  was  "the  opening  up  of  new 
marksts  for  the  products  at  our  country  by  granting  oonoe**lons  to 
the  product*  of  oihar  lands  that  w*  need  and  cannot  produc*  our- 
*«lva*  and  which  do  not  Involv*  any  lo**  of  labor  to  our  own 
peopl*.  but  tend  to  isersass  thsir  smploymsnt.** 

Foreign  oountrle*  now  enjoy  fr*e  access  to  our  market  for  two- 
thirds  the  value  at  th*  products  which  th*y  **U  us.  Tn  my 
opinion.  w«  should  tiss  our  free  list  In  bargaining  for  foreign 
market*  for  our  surpluass.  sad  not  continue  th*  suicidal  policy 
of  the  preaent  sdmlnlstraUon  at  making  eono**sions  on  compett- 
tlv*  Import*. 

The  record  of  th*  Isst  4  y*Mi  prov**  that  trsd*  tre»tl**  do  not 
bring  about  world  p*aos,  taut  affsot  ftdvenely  th*  w«f«*  ot  Xmm- 
can  workmen. 

In  ths  short  spaos  of  B  xnlnutss  It  hu  bssn  imposslbis  to  oov*r 
th*  coimU*ss  obJsotlotiB  to,  and  ftUMlss  underlying,  ths  prsssot 
trsaty  profrmm.  In  this  discussion  ths  osnUsmftn  apsaking  on  the 
other  tide  takss  th*  tbsorstlcal  and  idsallstlA  viewpoint.  Z  tsk* 
the  praetlcttl  nswpotat  that  inorsMsd  laporti  of  oompsUtlvt  prod- 
ucta  xomaM  Isas  work  and  Icmm  wsfM  for  our  own  p$opU. 


How  Shall  Desterilized  Gold  B«  Used? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  19,  1938 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  unemployment  was  a  most  timely  and  poverful 
message  not  alone  tn  the  Concress  but  to  the  American 
people. 

Among  other  things,  the  President  suggested  the  desterl- 
llzatlon  of  $1,400,000,000  of  gold.  He  also  suggested  loans 
by  the  Public  Works  Administration  to  States  and  counties 
at  no  interest  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  finance 
public  works. 

I  believe  these  two  proposals  should  be  tied  together. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  required  to  maintain  a  40- 
percent  gold  reserve  behind  outstanding  Federal  Reserve 
notes. 

Why  should  not  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  use  the 
$1,400,000,000  of  gold  as  reserve  for  an  expansion  of  Oov- 
emment  credit  to  the  States  and  counties  and.  I  would  add, 
to  Federal  agencies  carrying  on  self-liquidating  public 
works?  Thus  we  would  have  available,  if  we  applied  the 
same  ratio  of  expansion  as  that  permitted  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  some  $3,500,000,000  of  Government  credit  for 
such  advances  as  the  President  has  proposed.  And  the  Fed- 
eral debt  would  not  be  increased.  No  bonds  would  need  to 
be  sold.  The  gold  would  still  remain  in  every  respect  the 
property  of  the  United  States  Government.  As  the  money 
was  repaid  by  the  borrowers  a  revolving  fund  could  be  set 
up  which  could,  with  careful  management,  be  kept  Intact 
for  use  in  future  crises  similar  to  tlie  present  one. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  the  sort  of  continuing  machinery  for 
dealing  with  unemployment  which  we  must  consider. 


Vocational  Edatation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday.  April  19,  1938 


WATT  T.  BROWN.  PIONWER  IK  VOCATIONAL  BDUCATIOIf 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  ic^lude  therein  an  article 
written  by  an  eminent  newipapennan  of  Oadadtn.  Ala., 
uixn  the  iubject  of  the  contribution  to  the  cause  of  voca- 
tional education  which  has  been  made  by  a  distinguished 
constituent  of  mine,  a  former  State  senator  and  lieutenant 
Governor  of  Alabama,  the  Honorable  Watt  T.  Brown. 

Vocatioxud  education  la  bo  dear  to  the  hearta  of  this  Con- 
gress, which  has  Uacreaaed  the  Federal  appropriation  there- 
for by  $10,000,000,  and  to  the  haarita  of  the  people  gener- 
ally, that  I  feel  that  this  article  may  prove  of  Interest  to  the 
many  who  desire  to  know  more  about  the  pioneering  so  ably 
done  in  the  early  days  at  the  light  for  this  type  ol  education. 

What  tlms  ean  aooompUsh  if  a  mattsr  la  kept  propsrlf  tosfors 
th*  puhllo  and  its  prlsclpls*  ara  rlghv-sv«&  though  adTooat*d 
dhisfly  by  ooa  individual— iru  aarar  better  daaMoalafttad  thaa 
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ta  Um  ««T«lopaMst  of  Um 

CnitMl  SUtM 

tn  t90A  Hon.  Wfttt  T 
«!*iil«  «  mmabar  of 
ro 

t«ich  uuj  tnUn  in  *U  vomUoim 
ID  ord*r  UmI  Ui«f 
111  hun  maiif 

H«  hMi  tMwr 
tfcr  graftt  •jwtam  at 


bytntiiman  of  lU«Un4.  Ala, 

lagltlttiin    ■lAitvd  k  casipalKQ 

mora  pntctlcAi  tdiMBtlon  MPoof  Ite*  miMit,    ni«  idM  wm  to 

loiM  uwt  tb«  pcoplt  DMd  or  dMira 
batuv  mn  Um  brwid  o(  iod«p*ndcnc«  and 
of  lif«. 

to  lolMr  Ih  botoAlf  of  ht«  ids*!  and  todaj 
voeoUoaal  w  uoatlon  ftaiuU  aa  a  monument 


ai  d  trlbuto  to  hla  vtstoo  and  prat  tieal  punutt  of  hU  toml 


rtM  Aiaboma  SclMiol  o€  TtMtoa 


pMt   aooompllahinvnt   to  hla  prigrain  and   It   U  twine   aaaUtcd 


UyiMf  la  bla  work  UuoMfh  fundi 


O-ivtramaat  aa  a  rtault  at  laglalfUon  adoptod  tn  furtberanoa  of 

Ui<»  procnua  Mr.  ■rovn  raeatvad. 

raeovnltlon   amonc   othar   ways 
itatlon  then  "Trade  Scbool,"  U 

tt  la  yvax  optrattnc  on  an  eiponAad  procram  under  the  recently 

et  aetod  OooiBa  Daan  m— ura  «h|ch  haa  enabled  tt  to  teoeh  in 

Additional  land 


Thi*  achooL   which   waa  gl 
b}   the  L.  h  V.  Railway  naming  a 


piacueal  woy 


of  the  agrtcultural 


U  being  provided  to  oan7  out  Um 


w  \lch  today  la  malring  poaalble  1 1«  carrying  out  of  details  In  the 


It  many  year*  ago. 
State  aenator  and  was  appointed 
dalrmaa  of  the  aducatlon  coma: ttae  of  that  body.    Be  dnw  and 


program  as  ICr   Brown  eonoetved 
In  1910  Mr.  Brown  was  elected 


b  d 

Rtgland. 

Iti  malntanaiMW  appropriation 

of  the  State  treasury  and  the  mc^y  was  not  made  available  until 


lt>M.  and  the  InsUtutlon  opened 

o|  cnad  the  8tat«  aduoatkm 

■  ight  be  battar  for  tba  aebool  to 


of  voflbtlonat  aduoattoo  m  the 


at  Oadaden.  Ala.,  was  hda  first 


made  avallabla  by  the  l^eral 


program  under  the  new  eet-up, 


a  bill  eatahllahlng  tte  Alabama  School  of  lYades  at 
t  waa  signed  by  the  Oojpemor  of  the  SUte  April  10.  191 1. 

dependent  on  ccodltlon 


Its  doors  m  1935.     Before  It  was 

t  thought  a  different  Ibcatlon 

do  the  Important  work  tbat  was 


otitllaad.  aenator  Brown,  who  wi  a  chairman  of  tha  board  of  con- 
tr  il.  raadfly  agreed  to  allow  tte  lei  ialature  to  amend  the  act  looking 
%c>  a  better  loeatton.  After  kokli  f  over  many  sites  Oadsdain.  Ala.. 
wes  niaelitf. 

Dnder  tama  at  Um  aehool  ae  of  18M  tha  control  paaaad  to 
tl  t  State  board  of  edueatlon.  Ai  thU  time  tha  education  depart- 
■mt  bad  tbe  aet  amandad  et«a  tag  aa  adrtaory  board  of  three. 
Ttia  fovndar.  Rod.  Watt  T.  Rrowi ,  was  named  ta  the  act  a«  ehalr- 

■  ui  for  Ut%  tlM  otiMr  nombar*  \  o  be  appointad  by  the  Ooremor. 
Th9  Kteol  la  dotag  woodarfui  work,  but  evan  today  money  u 

waded  to  pay  tMUMra'  aalbrlaa  i  a  ordar  to  oara  for  boyi  on  the 
VKOttag  llai. 

OMnaatteaa  frooi  atvaral  Stotea  hava  rMtad  tha  taatttution  with 
•  flaw  of  MarUng  alalUr  aelioola 

In  AugwH  III!  Mr  Brown  bagin  a  oanpaign  for  national  legts- 
taiion  by  foliig  to  Waahlngtoa.  lenferrfng  wtth  severai  avnatori 
ai  d  OoafrwMitB.  and  aaUtng  alti  Btlen  to  Um  nead  of  tha  fountry 
as  a  whfllt  having  adtiaallon  and  iraiaing  la  a  nMfs  prartioaJ  way 
■••  vaUad  attention  to  what  Alaba  aa  had  alrsady  ttartad  to  do 

Oongfoaamaa  Oaear  W.  Dndanood.  who  was  ehairman  of  tha 
Waya  and  Means  Oummltte*  and  of  great  inflUDnoa,  became  very 

■  iMh  interaated  and  advMai  ianator  Brawn  when  he  rftunml 
tc>  Alabama  to  call  togathav  tha  baada  of  all  agrlauitural  sohooia 
aid  oibara  dotng  vuoailonal  varft  and  |at  together  on  a  bill 
UitdarwQod  mM  m  «»uld  lairad  wa  um  bill  ta  Oengreas  and  try 
to  have  It  paaad  Thia  was  ail  laniad  out,  a  btll  waa  drawn  by 
■inaMf  Bfwwn  and  offati^  to  a  aommlttaa  of  Ave  of  which  he 
vwa  ehainaan.  tl  waa  aaaapted  li  \  full  aad  Mat  to  Underwoiid  in 
Dfeaoibar  19II,  slgMd  by  taa  «h  ila  oo«mlttao, 

At  Uila  Mm  BaBator  Iwha  fail  ih,  ol  Oaocfia,  had  introduoad  a 
va'«»lui(«n  lA  Um  ■anate  to  hat  Uie  frfoMUnt  appoioi  a  rann- 
MiMtoA  to  atudy  Um  ^uaailMi  w ih  um  ob)oa«  of  •rawing  a  bill 
Vfiderwood  hatd  up  Um  Btvmn  b  U  to  aaa  what  would  becom*  uf 
Uii  laiiih  raaoluitoB.  TlUa  VMit  Uirmifh  and  a  ooramiaaion  was 
aciMUnted.  Btnator  Browa  waa  Hr«ngl)r  rMoiamended  hn  (m» 
M  %tm  toiWiiiiMinw.  iMt  aiUf  mu  lanaM  waa  mil  on  Tha  bill 
tiMwn  by  tlM  ~ 

■biith-Lavar 
Bi  Um  trava 
ht»M«  Wiv  la  HIT. 

itoaaMr  BravB  la  111!  talfoitiiad  gad  mil  Uireugh  th«  l«gta« 
liiiira  IBt  AMhaaM  MMa  laaldMai  fbdaral  hiaia  with  tiate  runds 
Id  Ml  ttM  haaaAi  af  !!»«••  bUH   •  rtqulrad  la  Um  law. 

Whaa  IB  ItU  Mr.  iPdva  raa  fuTlbd  •iiort  tona  of  VtUf^  Btaiae 

piaifona  «a«  btiiar  vodationai 

viaiad  Mf  HM  MaiMi  aaa  oaaaaar  BMaay  fw  Um  bmb  of  anMll 


•  MMuaiarion  foUaiiid  Um  Brown  bill  eloialy  The 
and  the  ■aUlh-IIUfh  m  wparau  bills  wert  all  povared 
a  btll  ai  daa.    Thia  laHalaltoa  paa«d  OeagitM  and 


an  huadrada  el  latton  from 

;«IUlflal.  buMaaai,  aad  tadua* 

iibrad  aMilaaM  ta  thii  oaa< 

to  Um  fail  BMiortty  ff  boya 

I  aoUagat  bad  bmM  of  whoia 

thrmu&Blfh  Mhool. 

for  IlUi  typa  of  aduoftitea 

Mon  m  uUwti    "pfbtiiltl." 

thair  tackUMa  aad  tbalr  oouatfy  tjo  have 


BMto  ht  app^atid  tor  Um 

BBMadaHoaa  aaat  to  PiMldaal 

at  aant  of  Ifr,  Brown  oana  fron 

VM  tag  Dr.  Oaorio  M.  Ooaay,  prau- 


dent  of  the  Unlwnlty  of  Alnbnma;  H  L  Whitfield,  president  of  tha 
lllMiMtppI  rnduslrlal  Institute;  Iiuiac  W  Hill,  former  siiperlntend- 
rnt  of  education  for  Alat>«m«;  Clark  HowpU,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
CX)n»Ulutloo.  8  Davu  Warfield,  prwldent  of  the  Southern  Settle- 
rnrct  &nd  Development  Organisation  and  also  president  of  Uio 
C>cobard  Airline  Railway;  W  P.  O.  Harding;  John  Skaltoa 
WilUanrv;  W  W.  Finley,  president  of  the  Bouthorn  Railway,  and 
many  others. 

The  hmtory  of  Mr  Brown's  fight  for  vocational  education  goaa 
l)ack  to  the  early  day*  of  that  movement  In  the  National  Legis- 
lature. He  conferred  with  and  advised  Senator  Page,  of  Vermont, 
iQ  the  early  part  of  the  century  when  Mr.  Page  Introduced  one  of 
the  first  vocational  education  bills  In  the  United  Statee  Senate. 
The  original  bill  by  5enat<3r  Page  went  through  Republican  ad- 
ministration without  passage  and  when  a  Democratic  Congress 
took  control.  Mr  Brown  carried  his  fight  Into  that  body  and  tha 
Bmlth-Lever  and  Smith-Hughes  bills   were   the  outgrowth. 

That  Mr  Brown's  work  had  received  wide  recognition  even  prior 
to  Inauguration  of  hU  campaign  for  national  legislation  la  evident 
In  letters  and  statements  made  at  the  time  by  those  who  observed 
iind  were  Interested  In  education  In  those  days.  One  such  letter 
waa  written  November  7.  1913,  by  Clark  Howell,  then  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  to  President  Wilson  recommending  warmly 
the  appointment  of  Mr  Brown  as  a  member  of  the  Industrial 
<:^mmiMlon.  Mr  Howell,  publishing  a  great  newspaper  In  the 
liome  State  of  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  stressed  the  long  fight  Mr.  Browa 
had  waged  and  pointed  out  his  qualifications  In  these  words. 

"Bdr  Brown  Is  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Senate  and  chairman  of 
the  educational  committee  He  Is  a  practical  businessman  and 
probably  more  experienced  than  any  man  In  Alabama.  If  not  In  the 
whole  South,  along  the  special  line  of  work  of  the  proposed  com- 
mission. 

"Mr.  Brown  has  been  very  actively  engaged  in  pressing  the 
Unpcrtance  of  Irdustrlal  education — not  theoretically  but  prac- 
'Jcaily.  At  his  Instance  one  of  the  best  schools  of  that  kind  In 
'he  South  has  been  established,  and  Mr  Brown  Is  chairman  of  tha 
board  of  the  Alabama  School  of  Trades. 

"If  you  looked  through  the  South,  I  do  not  bellevo  you  could 
possibly  find  a  man  who  combines  more  qualifications  to  serve  on 
Jils  conunUsion  than  Mr   Brown" 

About  tha  same  time  S  Davlei  Warftold.  president  of  the  Seaboard 
iaallway,  was  writing  President  Wilson  as  follows; 

"Knowing  Mr  Browns  eminsnt  fltneM  for  a  place  on  such  a 
jommlsslon,  I  would  •  •  •  call  your  alt*«ntlon  to  the  work 
srhk'h  has  been  performed  by  him  already  In  connootlon  with  tha 
iublects  that  would  be  dealt  with  by  tho  commsslon." 

W  W  FInley,  preaidtnt  of  ihn  ftomhirn  Railway,  endorsing  tha 
work  of  Senstor  Brown,  wroto  hinj  that 

"The  iBdustrlal  oppnrtunitlri  of  thi*  Houtheast  are  so  |reat  that 
t  feci  lurt  a  tchool  coiulurtcid  nlntiK  the  lines  you  propose  would 
'9e  of  great  value  ' 

In  the  record  nf  the  prtxerdlnB*  of  the  leventoeiilh  conforenoa 
'or  education  in  the  South  hrld  m  IxniUville,  Ky.,  in  1014.  we  find 
%  report  of  an  wrtrtresf  by  Mr  Brown  in  which  his  tarly  vision  U 
npreaawl  in  this  rxrtirpi 

•tduraimn  t<i  b«-  rffiTtivn  mu»i  »»  prttoiiral  In  Its  bearing!  upon 
hf  home,  the  fnrtn  aiul  (he  mtory  and  nuiumnl  In  outlook  Otir 
tirhocils  are  lacs  to  fsre  wtth  the  »tern  iluty  of  preparing  tha  youth 
■>f  the  land  for  ktcibI  rfflriency  hikI  If  we  would  derive  the  best 
feaults  we  rnvml  give  the  kind  of  ndtirsfinti  the  children  need  III 
^arming  «enii»r«  we  •hmiui  huve  •chuoU  tieniinu  with  the  problem* 
of  fanit  life,  in  the  .iim.  .fhonU  which  teach  hviiinets  prlnrlplfa. 
iind  in  the  mineral  ttutrt.-ta  m-IuxiIb  adapted  to  that  ■action,  •  •  • 
i)f  (imirte  fveryot)i<  •lutnld  havn  a  >  «ininion-«ch<>f»|  edueatlon  to  th« 
rtiient  they  will  use  in  their  daily  lives  hul  tn  this  must  ba  added 
Dlhsf  lmp<*rl«i\i  e««rn'inU  the  pradUui  iide.  the  knowlni  how  to 
>ia  and  make  itwm*  iva.hini  ninni  theoretical  linea  only  and 
eavlni  off  the  matlirai  iwle  u  of  utile  value  " 

An  old  leuerlie«d  (leei^nrd  unu  printed  for  use  of  t»ia  Alabam* 
ilehool  tjf  Treble*  when  ii  wan  nret  Huihofiwid  earrlaa  a  graphki 
ileidgn  rtepiciinn  ihs  ptiriKwes  of  the  VM'aiinnal  tdueatlon  program 
M  ienator  Brown  conceived  it  and  It  hat  h^en  developed  thrmigh- 
mil  the  oountry  today  it  twiinis  the  way  for  the  devalopmtni  of 
TtHing  and  untrsinnd  boyi  nm  m  theory  then  in  tha  praotioal 
earning  of  agriptilmre  utock  raialnii.  mechanicia.  dairying,  and 
l^jltry  raialntf  ihowing  the  trnphaaia  put  on  tha  (undamantal 
production  occutMilnns 

The  program  has  (one  a  long  way  ainoe  thnae  early  daya.  and 
haa  baen  expatuled  to  inrlvide  every  sort  of  practical  training  In 
sJI  tha  trades  of  farm  and  factory  and  all  kinds  of  profaaslona  and 
Moupatlons  fur  the  men  who  labor  •  •«  »•  « 

Rallroada,  the  American  Hotel  Association,  large  manufaoturara. 
tnd  many  others  displayed  a  keen  intereat  in  thia  work  many 
raara  ago  and  becatise  of  lu  demonstrated  valua  art  atUl  alvtaff 
t  their  support  and  endorsement  *    ^ 

■anator  Brown  contends  that  this  typa  of  education  and  train- 
ing la  tha  beat  method  of  achieving  more  equitable  diatrtbutlon 
of  waaltb  wnong  the  maasaa.  by  raising  tha  earning  power  of 
tha  people  Ha  believes  that  it  Is  the  beet  method  of  atttllng  dlf- 
fartnoaa  bttwten  capital  and  labor,  and  the  bringing  about  of  a 
^^fL. ^^"**<*  diatrtbutlon  of  tgrlcultura  and  Induktry;  and  la 
taie  ban  KNUtiaa  of  the  wage  and  hour  queation. 

He  alao  bellevee  the  Oovernment  could  accomplish  a  great  deal 
*nd  is  mlaaing  a  wonderful  opportunity  ta  not  teaching  and  gl»- 
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tag  practical  trataing  along  vocational  education  ItaM  to  boya  ta 
the  Civilian  Oonaervatlon  Corpa  campa. 

When  these  young  men  are  thrown  back  Into  cltliwnablp,  tbey 
will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of  life. 

Senator  Brown  la  In  the  coal-mlnlng  buslnees,  and  has  been  for 
many  years;  he  Is  now  residing  at  Wattsvllle.  Ala.,  a  town  named 
ta  his  honor  by  tbe  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 


H.  R  9800  (Formerly  H.  R.  8585),  Bill  for  Monetary 

Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  BINDERUP 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  13.  1938 

Mr.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  a  resolution  passed  by  Goodrich  Local,  No. 
6,  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America,  numbering  about  1.500 
members,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  also  report  of  legislative  committee 
of  Evergreen  Grange,  of  Diller,  Greg.,  both  of  which  favor 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  above  legislation. 

They  are  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  we  the  offlcers  and  members  of  Local  No.  5,  V.  R.  W.  A., 
numbering  more  than  11,000  rubber  workers  in  the  city  of  Akron. 
Ohio,  being  fully  convinced  that  a  drastic  change  In  the  control 
and  operation  of  our  monetary  system  is  as  vital  to  the  future 
preservation  and  stability  of  our  country  as  the  blood  stream  la 
aaaentlal  to  the  human  body;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  H.  R.  0800,  aa  Introduced  by  Mr. 
BiNnnup,  of  Nebraska,  provides  the  proper  means  of  restoring  to 
the  American  people  the  necessary  financial  security,  and  i>avas 
the  way  for  renewlnf  and  perpetuating  a  greater  and  finer  demoo- 
raoy  in  these  Unitad  States  of  Aniarloa;  liMrefore  be  it 

jleso/i>«d  That  this  organlaatlon  forward  ooplaa  of  the  resolution 
as  drafted  and  adopted  to  the  following  Unitad  SUtaa  Oongraaiiman 
petitioning  their  support  (or  H  R,  MOO:  Repraaantatlve  CM/iiUM 
0  BiNDnup  of  Nebraska,  Senator  BoaniT  J,  BtnjtucT,  of  Ohio: 
Senator  RoaieiT  F,  Waowcb,  of  New  York;  Senator  Robbt  M  La 
Fouarm,  of  Wiaoonsln:  Rapreaantatlve  JaiaT  J,  COomhrll.  of 
Montana,  Repraaanutive  Johh  T.  BBtNAas,  of  ICtnnaaoU;  Repra- 
aantaitve  Dow  W  HaaTRa,  of  Ohio;  RapreaenUtive  Jonn  Mo- 
BwRyrrr,  of  Ohio:  Representative  Mionasl  J  Kiiwam,  of  Ohio; 
Repreaentative  Roibt  Oaoaaaa,  of  Ohio:  Repraaentnttve  LatmcMoi 
I,  iMMurr,  of  Ohio, 

RIKMT  or  t.«01Ml.ATTVI  COMMfrnOI  TO  aWORRN  oaAMoa 

OnuuM,  Oaao,,  March  It.  iHt. 
The  Isgislatira  oommittaa  of  ivargraen  Orange  has  studiad  tha 
bllU  now  bafore  Oonireaa,  tl   R  lAM.  H,  R  lUO,  and  B,  10»O,  and 
ootuildar  these  bills  worthy  of  Orange  support. 

Of  the  thraa  billa  we  aspacially  favor  M.  R,  IMA.  aa  It  la  more 
oomprptteiiiiva  and  nili  the  iiaad  of  monay  raform  mora  oom* 
pietaly  1'berafura,  we  urge  tha  adojitlon  of  thia  report  by  ivir- 
grttn  Uranga,  and  Itatf  and  National  Orange, 

J,  B   Davu, 

J     D    CNAlTOiJI 

A,  B  Rioa 


Government  ReorganiKBtlon  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  Aprti  19.  19ii 

Mr.  MEAD,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  thst  the  excitement  gtlrred 
up  by  propaganda  in  oppoaitlon  to  the  reorganiiatlon  bill 
hu  quieted  down,  I  denlre  to  make  s  brief  explanstlon  of 
the  provlslonii  of  the  mewiure  and  to  anewer  icver»l  of  tlie 
more  Unpoilant  objectloni  made  agalnit  the  bill 


Reorganlcatlon  la  not  a  new  proposal,  nor  Is  It  to  be  con- 
sidered aa  one  of  the  creations  of  the  New  Deal.  Presidents 
since  1893  have  pointed  to  the  need  cl  Federal  reorganl«- 
Uon.  Time  and  again  Congress  has  considered  this  subject, 
and  within  recent  years  Presidents  WUson,  Hoover,  and 
Roosevelt  were  authorized  to  rearrange  our  Federal  afenclet. 

The  charge  of  dictatorship  often  cited  by  critics  as  a  i>rln- 
clpal  objection  to  tbe  bill  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  text  of  the  bill  will  not  sustain 
such  a  charge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tiie  ctvU-senice  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  sections  relating  to  the  new 
Comptroller  General  set-up.  leave  the  President  with  lev 
power  than  he  enjoys  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senate  bill  presented  no  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  review  PresldentisJ  orders,  but  this  sit- 
uation was  corrected  in  the  House  bill.  The  bill  as  recom- 
mitted required  that  all  Presidential  orders  lay  before  tbe 
Congress  for  a  period  of  60  days;  and  Congress  was  also 
given  the  authority  to  set  aside  sucix  orders  by  a  mere 
majority  vote  of  its  members. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  House  reorganization  bill  will 
serve  to  dissipate  much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
apprehension which  has  been  built  up  by  the  opposition  or 
by  the  critics  of  the  administration. 

The  five  principal  provisions  of  the  House  bill  include: 

(a)  Authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  six  secretarieg. 
This  should  Involve  no  additional  expense,  because  the 

President  is  allowed  three  secretarieci  at  the  present  time, 
and  he  is  also  furnished  with  asslstiknts  charged  to  other 
departments  of  the  Government. 

(b)  Authorizing  the  President  to  reorganiae  the  1S8  exist- 
ing Federal  agencies,  boards,  and  commissions,  many  of 
which  perform  functions  which  are  interfering,  overlapplnff. 
or  duplicating. 

These  agencies  have  grown  and  developed  throughotit  b 
number  of  administrations,  and  Presidents  Theodore  Rooit* 
veil,  Taft.  Wilson,  Coolldge,  and  Hoover  appealed  to  ConffroH 
for  opportunity  to  perfect  a  more  orderly  and  more  ratloiukl 
set-up.  We  have  a  doien  forest  services,  several  leparatt 
consumers'  oounolls,  numerous  legal  divisions  and  purehsalnf 
agcnciei,  all  of  which  prevent  efficient  admlnigtratlon. 

(Cl  Creating  a  department  of  weUaire. 

This,  like  the  other  provisions  of  the  btll.  presentg  nothing 
new.  Practically  every  President  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury has  recommended  the  creation  of  a  dtpartment  of  wel- 
fare.   It  is  necessary  to  house  some  26  or  10  related  Bfenolei. 

Many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  praetloally  all  the 
advanced  nations  of  the  world,  have  a  welfare  dtptrtment. 
Its  creation  by  the  Federal  Oovermnent  would  unite  tad 
coordinate  the  sprawling,  innfRolont  aienoles  that  now  exist. 

Id)  Creating  a  comptroller  general  and  plaetni  that  oOee 
In  tho  executive  department;  also  oreat4ni  an  auditor  lenenl. 
who  u  to  be  the  agent  of  the  legislative  branch,  and  wtie  wlU 
make  his  reports  on  executive  expenditures  to  the  Oonireei. 

When  it  is  considered  that  we  wert  without  a  oofflptreller 
general  for  the  flnt  181  yeart  of  our  country's  exlstenoe.  and 
when  It  is  considered  that  the  preeent  Comptroller  makes  but 
a  sketchy,  meager  report  of  expenditures  to  the  Comreei 
not  over  S  percent  of  the  toUl— this  ijvtem  la  lurely  a  VBit 
Improvement  over  the  old  order. 

The  new  set-up  Is  In  harmony  with  the  decMoni  of  the 
oouru.  The  comptroller  wlU  be  the  ExeouUvet  Bumltor  of 
expenditures,  while  the  auditor  genirai  will  senre  In  like 
capacity  for  Congress.  The  comptroller  general  will  con- 
tinue the  present  preaudlt  syatem,  wtuie  the  auditor  general 
will  give  to  Congress,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  a  complete  accounting  of  all  expenditures. 

(e)  Authonclng  the  roorganlaaUon  of  the  present  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

In  keeping  with  modem  trends,  both  in  gofernmental  and 
private  activities,  and  following  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  advanced  opinion  of  our  time,  there  la  recommended 
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Uw  crMilon  of  •  ctvU-iervte*  i dmlniftraUon  which  will  tn> 
ciuda  •  ehtef  ptrsoimcl  dirtcUr  with  an  MiUUnt  mul  an 
Ad'iMnr  board  of  Mv«n  ntmtiei  i. 

llolh  tht  pariontial  dirtctor  and  th«  dtputj  ptrionnel 
director  will  be  aelacUd  aa  a  'wult  of  elvll<aervlcc  «xam- 
tnaUona.  Thty  wtll  bt  appointed  by  tht  Prealdtnt  and  cnn- 
Ajiti«d  b7  tht  Otnatt  of  tht  Unt  «d  SUlta.  and  ihi>y  wiU  hold 
oOi  «  aubjtct  to  tht  proptr  dlae  largt  of  thalr  ritponalbiiuiet 
for  a  period  of  7  ytart. 

'ilvt  uTtl-ttnrtct  advlaory  bot  rd.  ehariad  with  tht  duty  of 
pn  ttcUnf.  txpftndlnc.  and  Improvtitf  tht  merit  lyitem.  wlU 
be  appointed  for  a  period  of  7  yeara,  with  itacgcred  term*, 
anl  with  no  mon  than  four  nemben  of  the  same  political 
Pftity 

In  addiUon  to  the  board,  and  for  tht  further  protection 
of  the  ctnl-aervloe  employeea.  there  wlU  bt  let  up  in  the 
varioua  department*  of  the  0<  ivernment,  boards  of  appeal 
anl  review,  whoae  reeponatbUlt  r  It  will  be  to  hear  the  com- 
pbilntt  and  the  frlevancea  of  he  employeea  arlalng  out  of 
eSlclrncy  rating*- 

!VCany  endortementa  and  eoi  nmunlcatlon«  have  been  re- 
cti ved  and  placed  In  the  Con  lanaioNAX.  Ricoid  from  na- 
tknaJ  rroupa  Interested  In  tb>  advancrment  of  the  merit 
KT'tfta.  a«  well  aa  from  labor  rroupe  and  Federal -employee 
on.'anJatkms.  Included  In  tMa  list  are  to  be  found  the 
National  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  League  of 
WiMnen  Voiera.  the  National  OWll  Service  Reform  League. 
thi)  National  Aasoclation  of  Po  ital  Supervlaora,  the  National 
M-deratlon  of  Federal  Employe  m,  the  United  National  Ajuo- 
eliitlon  of  Pott  Office  Clerks,  he  United  Federal  Workers. 
tb)f  Non-Claaatfled  Federal  Aiioclatlon.  the  Federation  of 
Architects.  Inflnters.  Chemist ,  and  Technicians,  aa  well  as 
Duntraiis  other  Individual  org  anlaatlons  and  unions. 

Another  mlstmdentood  prorldon  of  the  bill  was  that 
wtvlch  provided  for  tht  tranafe  r  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
fn-m  tht  Dtpartraent  of  tht  Xz  terlor  to  the  new  department 
of  wtlfart.  It  was  asMimtd  qr  some  that  authorltor  was 
likiuded  In  the  bin  to  expand  tht  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Bduemtlon.  It  was  charted  by  others  that  a  vlrtu«l  dic- 
tatorship over  private  and  pan  chlal  lohools  would  be  set  up 
In  thett  United  Btatta. 

An  examination  of  the  ttzt  <  if  tht  blD  Indlcatea  that  such 
ehargea  are  wlthoat  foandatla  u  and  that  no  new  authority 
would  be  granted  the  Bureau  <  f  Education  under  the  provl- 
slotts  of  tht  reorg«nlatlOD  bU .  It  would  merely  permit  of 
thii  transfer  of  this  agency  Irom  the  Department  of  the 


Interior — where  It  la  ataocfated 
ooiU.  oU.  and  parks— ^ver  to 


house  other  aoclal.  scientific^  ind  welfare  agencies. 

'Ihe  charge  that  It  would  b>  any  way  Interfere  with  the 
au  'Jutrlty  of  our  State  departm  ents  or  local  boards  of  educa- 
tlOQ  cannot  be  substantiated  b  r  the  facts. 

"[he  fear  that  It  will  dtmlnial  the  freedam  now  enjoyed  by 
our  parochial  schools  la  dlacou  ated  by  nim^erous  statements 


from  high  church  authorltiea. 
ComuasKMuo.  Rwon 
McinalgiMr  Michael  J. 
Cathotte  W^are  OoDferenoe, 


There  can  be  found  In  the 

statemH^ts  br  the  Right  Raverend 

general  secretary.  National 

Washington.  D.  C.  and  the 


RlKht  Reverend  Archbtihop  :  Ddward  Mooney.  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  as  well  as  by  His  anlience  Cardinal  Mundeleln.  of 
Chicago,  an  indicating  that  tley  have  carefully  considered 
th(>  provlakuBs  of  the  bill  and  f  nmd  no  interference  with  the 
welfare  or  the  freedom  now  enjoyed  by  the  parochial  schools 
of  theNatloB. 

Now  that  the  bOl  has  been  rkxxnitted  for  further  study.  I 
tnist  that  our  dtlaens  win  give  this  measure  the  fair  and  im- 
partial coQstderatton  It  meritj. 

The  admonition  of  Presldezt  Hoover  in  1932.  when  his 
reorganlnUlon  pnqpoaal  was  se :  aside  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvea,  la  as  full  of  memiiac  today  as  when  it  was 
uttered.    The  Presldait  on  th  kt  occasion  made  it  emphatic 


that  no  reorganiaktion  would 
OoQgress  of  the  United  State: 


with  such  activities  as  mines, 
a  department  which  would 


become  effective  unless  the 
gave  to  his  successor  much 


li.riirr  ixjwrrii  of  lru1pi)rndfnt  ttcllon  thnn  had  been  given  to 
ii'iy  PrmUlrnl  in  iht«  putt 

V/f  must  prnrtiaip  dirprr  and  look  l)«'yond  the  propa- 
Kirida  which  ha-i  Ixcn  fowteri'd  uKiiitist  thin  measure;  and  In 
kc«'pin«  wuh  true  Dcmocrullc  idrjiU  wnd  Irndltlons  we  must 
sflvaticf  with  <»triidy  but  rnrrful  proHrrnn  in  Improving  the 
r^cwuiy  of   otir  CJoviTHnirnl. 

Every  element  of  our  populiiiion,  rcall/ing  the  wltherlnf 
frf  thai  htt.1  brm  Irvrlcd  tiHiiitiBt  the  drmocrallc  natlorui 
tnroughoul  lh»"  world,  must  niakr  a  corifltrucMve  contribution 
to  the  improvrmfiu  of  ovir  iiv.titution.i,  to  the  end  that  our 
Ckovrrrunenl  will  serve  m  un  example?  for  the  world  to 
f  )llow. 


The  IliKhway  of  Tomorrow 

EXTK.VSIOX  OF  RKMARKS 


nr 


HON.  JOHN  MrSWEENEY 

OK    OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  KKrKKSKNTATIVES 
Tursday.  April  19.  1938 


STATTMKNTS  OP  THE  ORIOINATOR  OP  THE  SUPERmOHWAT 

FI.AN 


Mr.  McSWEENEY.     Mr   Spoakor,  under  leave  granted  to 

extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
stalemenu  of  Mr.  Steiner,  who  is  the  originator  of  the  cross- 
country suporhlRhway  plan,  and  has  appeared  twice  before 
connrreaslonal  committees  explaining  his  plan.  He  Is  an 
extensive  traveler  and  has  written  four  books  outlining  tho 
lUghway  of  tomorrow  made  possible  by  the  ideal  of  today: 

Sfcing  the  ne«d  of  nndlng  rmplnyment  for  Idle  men  and  con- 
tinued vltkJIzinR  of  lndiuitr7  an  x  meant  of  natton&l  recovery.  Z 
conceived  the  Idea  about  5  or  n  ypars  a^o  nf  building  large  hlgh- 
^vmya  for  the  Nation,  that  would  bring  bencflu  to  all  cIemm  in 
all  apctloDii  for  yeari  to  come 

I  wrot«  to  Prt'Hldrnt  Rooiwvelt  nearly  9  yeara  ago  and  received 
a  very  complimentary  rrply  to  my  letter  from  Loula  McHenry  How*, 
hla  devoted  Secretary  at  that  lime  Later,  however,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Roads  of  the  Agrlculttire 
Department,  saying  we  had  no  need  for  superhighways  In  this 
country  We.  however,  did  not  allow  this  to  discourage  \u.  and 
in  my  endeavors  and  in  my  travels.  whUh  were  quite  extensive  at 
that  time,  and  coming  In  contact  with  all  classes  of  people  In  all 
»«ctlon«  of  the  country,  I  became  convinced  all  the  more  of  the 
need  of  superhighways,  and  I  then  began  to  present  my  plans  and 
Ideaa  to  Members  of  Congress  with  the  result  that  my  good  friend. 
Oingreesman  Jinninos  Randolph,  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  542  In  the  Seventy-fourth 
(>Dngre«8,  and  the  Introduction  of  this  re.:.oiutlon  March  24,  1936. 
hnd  the  hearing,  April  29.  at  which  time  on  Invitation  by  tlie 
Honorable  Wilhuxn  Cartwricht  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the 
('ommlttee  on  Roads.  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  com- 
mittee outlining  the  full  plan.  Its  purposes  and  possibilities,  which 
resulted  In  publicity  in  practically  all  the  newspapers  of  tha 
country. 

This  convinced  me  all  the  more  of  the  need  of  this  great 
firoject  In  order  to  catch  up  with  the  streamline  age  In  which  we 
are  living  You  Icnow  we  are  living  in  a  very  fast  age,  but  only 
about  65  percent  of  our  population  can  maintain  the  standard 
ot  living  that  Is  now  upon  us  We.  therefore,  must  do  something 
to  enable  the  remaining  35  percent  to  have  a  purchasing  power  to 
enable  them  to  catch  up  with  the  times,  and  when  this  is  done 
we  will  have  have  no  depression,  consequently  no  unemployed. 
Machinery  that  is  now  taking  the  place  of  men  would  not  be  a 
curse  but  a  blessing  to  mankind.  I  wish  we  could  go  further  Into 
the  economic  question. 

However,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  are  proposing  the 
building  of  a  great  transcontinental  coast-to-coast  superhighway 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  that  will  be  538  miles  shorter  than 
s.ny  existing  highways  t>etween  these  great  cities,  and  560  miles 
shorter  than  any  existing  railroads,  making  this  a  very  valuable 
».sset  to  the  United  States  Government  for  military  purpoeee  as 
\ve  will  be  able  to  transpxirt  ovir  armies  and  army  eciulpment  to 
cither  coest  within  Just  a  few  hours"  time 

We  are  going  to  make  this  superhighway,  which  wUl  be  the 
finest  and  greatest  road  in  the  world,  not  only  self -supporting. 
t)Ut  self-liquidating,  by  charging  not  a  toll,  but  a  small  super 
tsid  deluxe  tax  of  one-fourth  cent  per  mile  to  automobUea  for 
the  privilege  of  driving  on  a  highway  without  red  lighu,  railroad 
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oroMinfn,  abort  eunrra,  steep  grades,  city  atreeta,  aa  truck  on 
auto  road,  no  danger  of  cranhltiB  Into  ran  coming  from  the  t»p- 
poeilt  dlrectlun,  or  drlvlni  In  tnttn  drtveways  or  oroee  ruada,  a  wnA 
at  leant  10  percent  shorter  than  any  ordinary  rond,  wrll  llshted 
for  aafe  ami  ounvXortable  niRhi  driving,  and  beaidea  ih«>  plvaaura 
of  driving  on  a  road  with  at  least  400  percent  greater  aafety,  yott 
will  save  poesibly  50  percent  of  your  tline.  and  tiknwier  ftO  percent 
of  four  traveling  experuMN,  hence  ev^ry  dollar  you  invnt  In  tlii* 
super  and  deluxe  tax  will  save  you  many  doUan,  a«  the  ihortKned 
dtstanoe  will  create  a  saving  on  gaeoiine  that  wtll  take  care  of 
all  Buper  and  deluxe  ux  you  have  pnld.  We  will  oharge  a  onuUl 
bridge  toll,  however,  this  wui  not  be  an  additional  burden  a»  yoti 
pay  brldfa  tolla  on  most  of  the  ordinary  roada.  You  will,  howdver, 
not  be  required  to  atop  and  pay  brldfe  tolla  along  the  way,  as 
all  your  tolls  will  be  paid  at  tha  plaoe  of  entry  before  you  teach 
the  main  highway. 

In  addition  to  this  irtat  east  and  west  superhighway  you  will 
have  north  and  south  highways  from  the  metropolitan  district  of 
New  York  and  the  Great  Lakes  regions  to  Florida,  and  from  the 
Canadian  border  In  Minnesota  to  Laredo.  Tex.,  connecting  with  the 
Pan  American  highway  leading  toward  Central  and  South  America, 
These  north  and  south  hlghwaya  will  be  equally  aa  efllclent  as  tha 
great  transoonUnental  highway,  all  of  which  will  be  4ft0  fret  right- 
of-way.  which  win  be  bought  and  paid  for  in  canh,  and  on  real 
esute,  taxes  will  be  paid  to  the  Butes  and  counties,  thus  assisting 
them  In  their  taxation  burdens.  On  this  right-of-way  will  be  45 
feet  paved  for  private  car*  only,  65  feet  to  be  paved  for  trucks 
and  buases  capable  of  carrying  50  or  more  tons,  30  feet  between 
with  barrier  fence  in  center  for  parking  atul  entrance  and  exit 
ramps,  10  feet  on  the  outside  of  each  road  for  parking  and  ramps, 
with  a  barrier  fence  on  the  outside,  30  feet  allowed  for  ditches, 
drainage,  cuts  and  fills,  and  roadbed  protection,  126  feet  on  each 
tide  for  landscaping  arid  beautifying  and  preeerving  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  country. 

This  wide  right-of-way  wUl  take  care  of  keeping  private  prop- 
erty from  monopolizing  the  sides  of  the  road  and  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  city  all  the  way,  and  still  the  126  feet  is  not  t(x> 
wide  to  see  over  and  get  the  benefit  of  natural  scenery  and  prt;vent 
the  monotony  of  a  park  aU  the  way.  which  might  happen  with  a 
wider  right-of-way. 

May  we  say  that  the  Investment  of  our  country's  excess  resources 
will  not  interfere  with  any  present  or  ordinary  roads,  or  any  plans  or 
appropriations  intended  for  improving  present  roads  and  the  build- 
ing of  additional  farm-to-market  roads.  Neither  will  it  detract  from 
the  popularity  cif  any  ordinary  roads,  as  these  great  roads  wUl  be  free 
from  all  buildings  except  In  community  oenters.  which  oommunity 
centers  will  be  located  approximately  every  12  miles,  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  lay  and  contour  of  the  land,  There  wUl  be  3,000 
feet  by  3,000  feet  service  centers  which  may  be  considered  as  Oov- 
ernment  parks,  where  sites  will  be  leased  for  the  erection  of  gaso- 
line stations,  repair  shops,  restaurants,  and  all  kinds  of  recreations. 
May  we  say  that  improving  these  scrvlcie  centers  wUl  require  the 
investment  of  vast  stuns  of  private  capital  In  the  buUdlng  of  gaao- 
line  stations,  repair  shops,  restaurants,  and  other  Improvements. 
It  Is  fair  to  estimate  that  there  will  be  several  thousand  gasoline 
stations  needed,  and  all  of  them,  as  well  as  all  other  improvements, 
will  be  erected  on  highly  restricted  architectural  plans  and  the 
lessees,  including  the  large  gasoline  companies,  will  be  required  to 
buy  brick  and  hire  bricklayers,  limiber  and  hire  ctopenters.  plumb- 
ing supplies  and  hire  plumbers,  electrical  wiring  and  fixtures  and 
appliances  and  hire  electricians,  and  for  the  gasoline  stations  many 
tanks  and  pumps  will  be  required,  and,  of  course,  they  will  be 
manufactured  In  many  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  labor  required  for  excavating  and  In- 
stalling the  tanks  and  pumps,  much  addlticmal  labor  will  be 
required  in  other  directions.  AU  of  these  equipments  must  be 
transported  by  the  railroads  and  trucking  companies,  which  ob- 
viously will  add  to  their  prosperity. 

All  industry  and  business  wUl  be  stimulated  to  such  an  extent 
that  large  profits  will  be  the  result  and  from  large  profits  corre- 
sponding and  even  larger  Income  taxes  will  be  realized  as  In  addi- 
tion to  larger  Income  taxes  by  Industry  paying  income  taxes.  It  will 
develop  many  smaller  businesses  Into  Income-tax  payers.  Many 
will  thus  have  higher  Incomes  and.  in  fact,  those  who  are  now  on 
relief  and  are  a  btirden  to  their  Grovemment  will  be  earning  sulB- 
clent  wages  to  not  only  provide  for  their  own  wants,  but  may  also 
become  Income-tax  payers,  especially  If  the  brackets  stay  where 
they  are  now.  And.  of  course,  the  leasing  of  these  sites  will  in- 
crease our  revenue  which,  together  with  the  revenue  from  automo- 
biles p>ay1r.g  small  tolls  and  much  larger  tolls  from  commercializing 
the  truck  and  bus  roads,  and  from  franchises  to  common  carriers 
and  airplane  companies  for  the  tiae  of  our  lighted  highways  for  the 
operation  of  airplanes,  wiU  produce  revenue  sufBcient  to  take  care 
of  our  total  S  12.000,000. 000  bond  issue,  together  with  the  Interest 
on  the  bonds,  and  allowing  ample  maintenance,  policing,  patroling, 
Ughting.  taxes,  and  all  other  expenses. 

May  we  say  that  this  will  enable  you  to  make  long  distance  tripe 
with  safety  and  pleasure  heretofore  unknown,  and  in  concltislon, 
we  believe  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  clvUiza- 
tlon.  the  American  order  of  social  Justice  must  be  placed  on  a 
sounder  basis,  and  as  our  proposal  provides  for  the  building  of  these 
great  superhighways  by  the  investment  of  icUe  resources  without 
the  Government  Investing  one  penny,  this  will  be  the  panacea 
for  a  restless  people,  many  without  work,  and  It  wlU  <»nstltute  the 
missing  link  for  permanent  prosperity. 


Konher  I'ouliry  and  tht  Coniuiner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

or  NiCW  YORK 

in  THK  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednenday.  April  20,  19U 


ADDnCSS   OP  WILLIAM   P,   MORQAN,   JR.,  COMMIB8IOM1II  OP 
MARKKTH  OP  N«W  YORK  CITY 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Riooao  an  ad- 
dress dollvpred  by  the  commissioner  ol  markets  of  N«w  York 
City,  Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  on  a  very  Interesting 
subject. 

There  belnR  no  objection,  the  addi'eas  was  ordtrvd  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  visit  a  typical  New  York  City  Jewish  home  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  and  find  Mrs.  Kosher  Consutoer  cooking  chicken  for 
her  family.  According  to  her  faith,  eonvi  kind  of  food  that  may 
t>e  call(!d  a  luxury  should  be  eaten  on  the  Sabbath,  and  poultry 
suits  the  occasion.  This  family  is  one  cf  the  77  percent  of  New 
York's  Jewish  population  who  eat  poultry  klUed  in  y«fioordance 
with  kosher  law,  but  this  percentage  la  becoming  Indreaatngly 
smaller  each  year. 

The  demand  for  live  poultry  In  our  city  Is  predicated  on  the 
Jewish  population,  which  has  remained  stationary  whUe  the 
younger  generation  is  definitely  not  demanding  live  poultry.  This 
housewife  has  paid  her  neighborhood  kosher  meat  dealer  t4  cents 
a  pound  for  poultry.  Yet,  the  farmer  who  raised  the  fowl  In 
Indiana  or  any  of  the  38  Slates  supplyliag  the  city,  was  paid  17 
cents  a  pound,  an  average  price.  What  happened  to  make  up  tha 
difference? 

Wo  bring  the  chicken  back  to  life,  taki  him  onoe  again  to  the 
farm  and  follow  it  to  the  housewife's  kltdten. 

When  the  fowl  became  ready  for  marl»t.  a  hvickster  called  at 
the  farm  and  boufUi  a  number  of  heirfls  of  poultry  from  the 
grower.  After  calling  upon  a  number  of  farms  In  his  particular 
route  or  district,  the  huckster  brought  his  entire  oollectlon  of 
poultry  to  a  country  agent  or  central  market  raeetver.  Our 
chicken  Is  now  Just  one  of  the  thouaimda  of  birda  placed  In 
special  baskets  waiting  for  the  agent  to  make  up  his  truck  load, 
which  weigha  7,000  pounds,  ready  for  thii  New  York  market.  Por 
the  trouble  entailed  in  this  assemblage,  the  tauduter  and  country 
agent  are  taking  1  cent  a  pound. 

Our  feathered  friend  la  now  on  Its  way  to  the  New  York  City 
market.  The  country  agent  owns  the  truck,  and  his  men  operate 
it  Formerly  the  agent  shipped  his  poviltry  by  railroad  Tla  the 
patent  car,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  new  trend  of  ehlpping  by 
truck  was  suited  to  poultry  and  cheaper  than  rail.  Sixty  percent 
of  all  live  poultry  reaching  our  city  today  arrives  by  truck  and  the 
raUroed  is  practically  limited  to  long  hauls.  For  bringing  the 
chickens  into  New  York  1%  cente  Is  added  to  our  poultry  price,  but 
that  is  not  all.  while  en  route  some  of  the  poultry  died,  and  moat 
of  the  others  became  thinner  due  to  improper  feeding  and  conges- 
tion. This  item,  invisible  as  it  may  be,  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 
The  industry  caUs  it  shrinkage  and  a  trifle  more  than  1  cent  la 
added  to  the  pound  price. 

After  riding  the  highway  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  bird  arrived 
at  West  Washington  Market  where  the  New  York  City  receivers 
are  located.  It  is  now  worth  almost  21  cents  a  poimd  The  West 
Washington  Market,  known  to  old  Nra  Yorkers  as  "the  gooee 
market."  is  owned  by  the  mtiniclpality  and  administered  by  the 
department  of  markets.  Peeping  through  a  basket,  but  still  on 
the  country  agent's  truck,  the  fowl  saw  four  men  making  coopt 
ready  for  their  arrival.  These  men  are  employed  by  the  receiver, 
and  known  to  the  trade  as  "stand  men."  They  transfer  the  poul- 
try from  the  country  agent's  basket  to  the  receiver's  coop  and 
make  themselves  generally  useful  around  the  platform  or  stand, 
nailing  coops  and  stacking  them.  These  men  belong  to  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Chauffeurs.  Stablemen  and 
Helper's  Union,  Local  167.  When  this  IcKal  was  organized  back  in 
1»16,  the  stand  men  were  receiving  S15  a  week  for  their  labor. 
They  are  now  getting  $47.50  a  week.  Due  to  this  labor  operation 
alcne  the  fowl  takes  on  one-fcmrth  cent  a  pmind  more. 

To  facilitate  handling  and  before  the  stjmd  men  touched  the  fowl, 
two  loaders,  members  of  L<x»l  435  of  the  Carmen  and  Handlers' 
Union,  Jumped  on  the  country  agent's  truck  and  removed  the 
baskets,  which  were  pUed  high  on  the  truck  to  the  taUboard. 
Until  recently  there  was  no  such  loader  labor,  but  because  of  the 
trend  toward  trucking  rather  than  shipping  by  rail,  the  industry 
has  been  forced  by  the  labor  unions  to  take  on  these  loaders 
who  formerly  worked  on  patent  freight  cars,  and  who  would  other- 
wise be  unemployed.     In  other  words,  ttiis  Is  an  item  forced  on 
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br  Ubor  to  male*  up  for  the 
•pi^lTinc   it    towTl    the    support 
«o  k  bu  be«n  curtailed 

Mt«r   tiupactton   by  United   Stites 
vft  ?riau1mcs.  at  a  cost  of  8  centj 
by  a  •land  man  and  placed  In  a 
rmt'?  of  AS  oesta  mmeh  by  the 
brtufbt  onto  a  aeal*  and  welg:bMl 
to   Welchmaater'a  Union.  Local 
of  160.     Ttw  receiver  hoped  to  get 
th«  outright  purchaae.  but  this 
ax»l   the   reoalver   eliarced   the 
and  unloadlnf  to  the  country 
•el'   ••  com mt Minn.     The  fowl 
and  u  now  worth  23%  cenu  a 

Ftrwl  cannot  stand  around  idle: 
fta'xr  It  fett  to  the  dinner  Uble, 
FQd      Having  been  notified  of  the 
aal'T  or  alau«hterbouae  operator  ( 
dupatched  hla  truck  to  the  Wect 
who  labor  In  and  around  the 
and    ajsUt    generally,    also    beloni : 
regular  oompenaatlon  of  |04  every 
men  at  Weet  Washington  liarket 

The   fowl   waa   brought   to   the 
for    execution    according    to    the 
WBA    actually    done    by    a    achoch^t 
aa  a  suitable  person  to  perform 
of   the  synagogue   In   the 
ritual  staughtertng  consists  of  cufct 
gullet      The  veins  along  both  sld  w 
be  pierced  at  the  time  of  tlsught^ 
of  ritual  slaughter  may  be  found 
the  schoehet  was  paid  a  flat  half 
llnUted  to  no  more  than   13.000 
of  the  SchochtUn  Union,  Local 
the    operators   of    slaughterhouse^ 
minimum  wiige  of  M5  a  week 
and  laborers,   the  slaughterer 
and   o(Bce   workers,  who  are  alao 
683  of  the  Poultry  Workers'  Unlc|a 

After  slaughter  a  metal  tag 
ocTtUytng  that  It  waa  koaher-klll^d 
tag  or  plumba  la  a  member  of  t4e 
tag  a!one  one-quarter  cent  wai 
ent  time  there  ts  to  much  controversy 
that  the  fee  la  being  held  up  dti^ 
Uon.     After  payment  of  labor 
penaea.  shrinkage,  and  other  coeis 
of  one-quarter  cent  a  pound  for 
adds  another  one-half  cent  to  thii 
price  of  the  fowl  steadily  rtiae 
than  35  centa. 

Our  fowl  now  hangs  In   a 
the  selling  of  kosher  meat  la  resected 
faith 

On  Friday  morning  our  housewife 
to  weigh  4  pounds,  an  average-sfoe 
her  at  83  cents  per  pound 
cents  a  pound,  which  Included 
His  iislssiiiaii  and  plucker  belong 
and  are  paid  according  to  union 
blB  937  a  week  salary,  the  plucker 
wife  of  a  5-oent  charge  for  pluckt^ 
cents  to  every  pound.     The  fowl 
94  cents  a  pound.  • 

At  home  Mrs.  Consumer  soaked 
the   blood   from   the   meat, 
preparation  of  koaher  food. 

Dinner  will  be  ready  before 

New  York  City  U  the  biggest 
fear   SS8.000.000   pounds  of   poul 
percent  at  which  came   In  auve. 
oaeded  the  dressed  variety,  but 
tts  grounds  to  Its  nearest 
continued  high  coat  of  live  poult^ 
trlbutlng  causes. 

With  the  decline  of  volume  the 
poultry    should    have    declined, 
consistently  refused  to  follow  the 

CrltlcUm  of  labor  In  the  poultr|r 
structlve  and  In  furtherance  of  l 
m  this  Industry  formerly  suffered 
notcrloua  racketeers.    This 
IncarcaraUon  of  "Tootsie"   Herbei)t 
cleaning  from  within,  has  given 
health.     Tha  Indvwtry  at  thu  tinle 
the  noae  to  spfte  the  face"  sltuatipn 

In  tta  aagar  concern  to  make 
and  rsatrlctlTe  rolaa  have  bean 
bv  of  ma  tlkat  an  azapiojar  mu^ 
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saved  by  the  shipper  %nd 

of    unemployed    laborers    whoso 


dlff  e  rence 


Llaughterhouse   and    made   ready 

Jewish    dietary    law.      The    act 

who    ts   certified    by    a    rabbi 

ritual  and   U  a  representative 

of    this   rite.     The    act    of 

tng  through  the  windpipe  and 

of  the  neck  of  the  bird  must 

The  many  details  of  the  act 

In  the  Talmud.     Ptar  this  service 

cent  a  pound  but  his  killing  Is 

pounds  a  week.     He  is  a  member 

which  has  an  agreement  with 

guaranteeing    the    schoehet    a 

Bealdes   maintaining   a   schoehet 

nuklntaln   a  st&lT   of   salesmen 

unlonlxed  and   belong   to   Local 


koaier 


featliers 


anotter 


competitor 


Department    of    Agriculture 

s  cocp.  our  fowl  WAS  grabbed 

coop,   which   waa  rented  at  t'le 

Once  m  this  crate.   It  waa 

by  a  wetghmaster  who  belongs 

.   and   receives   a   weekly   salary 

1  cent  a  pound  for  himself  on 

sale  was  on  commission. 

Inspection,    cocp    rental, 

after  taking  1  cent  for  hlm- 

just  a  bit   more  expensive, 


It  must  be  moved  fast,  and  the 
the  cheaper  It  will  cost  in  the 
arrival  of  the  fowU,  the  whole- 

otf  the  390  In  New  York  City) 

Washington  Market.     The  men 

who  drive  the  truck 

to  Local  187.  They  receive 
3  weeks,  the  same  as  the  stand 


attached  to  the  chicken's  lei; 

The  person  who  af&Jied  this 

Plumbeerers'  Union.     For  this 

i4dded  to  our  cost.     At  the  pres- 

revolvlng  around  thla  charge 

to  a  test  case  in  actual  lltlga- 

a4lmlnl8tratlon.  mlscellaneeus  ex- 

of  maintenance.  pl\is   a  profit 

ilmself.  the  slaughterhouse  man 

pcund.     In  the  meantime,  the 

a   new   price  of   a   little  more 


t3 


butcher -shop    window      Here 
to  persons  of   the  Jewish 


bought  this  fowl  and  found  It 

bird.     The  retailer  sold   It   to 

and  all.     His  margin  was  7 

his  profit,  all  his  overhead 

to  PotiJtiy   Workers'   Union   662 

wage  scale.     Not  satisfied   with 

made  a  demand  from  the  house- 

the  chicken.     This  added  1  >^ 

flbally  cost  the  consumer  (J  36.  or 


and  salted  the  fowl  to  draw  all 
ordlsance   {>ertaining    to   the 


SUE  down.  ' 

poultry  market  In  the  world      L&sl 

yy    arrived    In    our    markets.    45 

Until  recently  live  poultry   ex- 

wlttiin  the  last  few  years  It  has  lost 

the   dressed   poultry.     The 

Is  one  of  the  Important  cou- 


bat 


need  for  labor  m  handling  live 
labor    Ln    this    Instance    has 
trend. 

trade  should  be  taken  as  con- 

s  welfare.     Unfortunately,  labor 

because  of  Its  asaoclation  with 

deflnimy   does   not   exist    today      The 

followed   by   a   general   house 

^ve-poultry  labor  a  clean  bill  of 

is  only  suffering  from  a    "cut 


wo-k.  certain  strenuoxu  policies 
i  on  the  Industry.  The  num- 
uae  aad  U3«  eatahllahnpent  ol 


foiced 


s  spread-the-work  policy  are  h  iv;r,g  riar.gercus  effects  on  the  entll^e 
trade 

S«.v'^ral  weeks  nco  ''h'"  pnilTv  T-yrrivfrs  wero  forced  by  a  threat 
to  strike  to  employ  extra  men  a.s  loaders  Officials  of  the  unions 
Involved  frantly  admit  tha:  rhis  waa  done  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  give  '.vork  to  i;npr;-:ployfd  members  While  the  cost  per 
p  und  for  this  labor  m:iv  be  a' small  fraction,  it  has  nevertheless 
added  to  the  industry  s  jiay  roll  If  the  receiver  works  on  a  com- 
mission basis,  th.s  extra  i*rm  pa.sses  back  to  the  country  shipper. 
Loud  protests  have  already  been  rrcelvpd  from  shippers  through- 
out the  country  rebelling  against  the  pa>-meut  of  this  charge. 
The  result  may  well  tje  a  diversion  of  poultry  to  other  cities  or 
to  the  dressed -poultry  plants,  and  as  a  result  prices  for  live 
poultry  In  ih:s  city  will  rise  further. 

Forcing  unnccfsftiry  labor  In  anv  food  Industry  can  only  mean 
an  Increase  '.n  the  r.  ,*t  of  living  for  Ih"  h.)Usowlfe.  New  York 
City  consumers  are  being  p«'nali/pd  f  ^r  the  unemployment  In  the 
llve-pouJtry  trade  New  Yorkers  are  knowm  to  be  generous  toward 
their  unemployed  but  any  fxtra  hidden  tax  In  the  form  of  unncc- 
essarv  labor  is  hardly  a  fair  item  for  th^m  to  shoulder.  The 
consumer  should  at  least  be  acquainted  with  these  facta  and  be 
heard  from 

At  a  rerent  hearing  held  In  the  offices  of  the  department  of 
marke-,-  labor  offir:aN  rp{u--~-«-d  to  nther  admit  or  deny  that  a  big 
percentag*"  of  iheir  menib'-r^hlp  arf»  rP5.dc!its  of  New  Jersey  and 
rf-clpients  of  relief  In  that  State  Thfy  were  a-skcd  by  mc  to  submit 
a  li.st  shc'»'lng  the  reslrit'-nre  r  f  r-nrh  member  for  purposes  of  a 
check-up  This  was  promised  to  rf^ach  my  office  the  following  day. 
Nothing  ha.1  romo  of  it  and  the  unions  now  flatly  refuse  to  op>en 
their  niemb'Tsh'.p  l:'0-k*  for  inspection  If  !t  ks  true,  as  It  sernas, 
that  th->  labore":  li  e  \:\  New  Jersey,  it  1=;  an  outrage  that  New  York 
City  hou^e•J.•tvp=  niti.'^i:  a.-sume  the  re-^pon.siblllty  of  providing  relief 
for  ref-:dent.s  of  a  neU.'.boring  junsfiiction 

Lab<ir's  toil  m  the  l;ve-p-ailTy  bu-^lne.ss  Is  extremely  out  of 
proportion  u.-  other  l:id'i.=tne-;  Ten  percent  of  the  average  retail 
price  paid  by  the  Uv .'-poul try  consumer  i^opf  to-vard  handling,  and 
this  does  not  include  country  labor  and  tran.'portation  to  the  city. 
If  the  coal  industry  were  to  ptve  labor  thl.e  same  proportion,  coal 
would  be  selling  In  the  neighborhood  "f  *75  a  ton  Fush.  fruit,  and 
vege'.ables,  which  ar^'  Ju.st  .-i.s  peri.s.'^'..ible  .a.?  live  poultry  and  must  have 
a.?  much  handling,  eive  nnly  5  percent  of  the  ret.all'  price  to  labor, 
A  dres.'^'d  chicken  c<<uld  b^  k-pt  m  a  freezer  1  year  and  a  half  for 
the  ^ame  3'-..  ren'.'!  per  pound  that  live  pf3ultry  gives  to  labor,  and 
this  including  all   expens.'-^ 

The  most  discoura^MPg  note  is  the  harmful  efTect  that  these 
charges  have  tn  the  industry  for  these  .«;ame  rates  do  net  apply 
to  its  competitive  itui'a5trles  This  has  completely  broken  down 
the  rcmpetitive  pos.tlcn  of  live  poultry  and  m  turn  caused  a 
decline  of  valum" 

As  co.Tuni.':s:oner  of  market.s,  it  i^  my  f^r-=t  duty  to  keep  the  cost 
of  living  as  low  \>  p  \v^ible  in  '-  n-in^-tion  with  this  duty.  It  Is 
necpf-sa.'y  to  an,-i!y:-e  ■■:■  b'-ak  civ-wn  'hat  --pan  th.-it  exlst.s  between 
the  farmer  and  'h--  mcmv  r  The  live-pouliry  Industry  pre- 
sents an  exccllen'  «^K,v:--::e  :  ,f  a  .':pan  entirely  out  of  proportion. 
This  span  sh^-i;lct  be  >;;r,rte;;pd  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
Labor  must  60  it.-  par*  m  st.v..ng  withm  an  equitable  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  and  no'  abet  in  keeping  the  price  of  live 
poultry  within   the  luxury  ran.;e 

Refusal  to  chance  its  policy  will  mean  higher  prices  for  live 
poultry  and  a  rurtailm.ent  of  prc-'.uctiv.ty,  which  can  mean  only 
one   thing-    more   unem.plcvmei.t 


The  r.  S.  S.  "St.  Loui.s"— New  Crui.«<er  Launched  at 
Newport  News  Va^  Friday,  April  15 


EXTEX.<I()X  OP^  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MIS.^orRi 

IX  THE  HdUSE  of  IIKTRKSEXTATIVES 

Mcnday.  Apr:l  IS.  1938 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     Mr   Speaker,  it  wa.s  over  100  years  ago 

to  be  exact,  Fpbniary  12,  1827— that  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
which  I  have  the  hctmr  to  r.>pr.>.sent,  m  part,  was  recognized 
by  the  Navy  Department,  a  .socond-c:a.vs  .sloop  of  war  being 
named  the  U.  S.  S.  St.  Lmiis.  With  the  exccpUon  of  the 
period  covering  the  litst  16  years,  the  name  St.  Louis  has 
been  on  a  Navy  ves--el  since  that  time. 

Last  Friday,  as  Miss  Nancy  Lee  Morrill  broke  a  bottle  of 
champagne  across  the  bow  and  said.  "I  christen  you 
SU  L01M."  a  new  U.  S.  S.  St.  Lvuis.  latest  word  in  cruisers. 
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was  launched  at  the  yard  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
fi  Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Middle  West  is  again  represented  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  As  the  ves.sel  smoothly  and  silently  moved  down  the 
ways  into  the  James  River,  whistles  shrieked  and  several 
thousand  cheered. 

The  launching  was  a  novelty  to  some  two  dozen  guests 
from  St.  Louis  and  Missouri.  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president 
of  the  corporation,  who  constructed  the  vessel,  warmly  con- 
gratulated the  sponsor  as  she  crashed  a  bottle  of  Cook's 
Imperial  Champagne,  made  by  the  Americ£m  Wine  Co.,  in 
St.  Louis  since  1859,  against  the  bow  plate,  saying,  "It  was 
perfect.'*  Miss  Morrill,  confident  of  her  ability  to  do  a  good 
job,  listened  attentively  to  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Fergu- 
son and  told  him  she  would  not  be  a  disappointment.  She 
kept  her  word. 

Mr.  Ferguson  said  Miss  Morrill's  technique  was  "as  neat 
as  he  had  ever  seen."  He  has  had  charge  of  many 
Isunchings. 

Commander  Herbert  Dumstrey.  chaplain,  naval  training 
station,  naval  operating  base  of  Norfolk,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer  just  before  the  hydraulic  presses  started  the 
St.  Louis  down  the  ways: 

Eternal  God.  creator  of  the  universe  and  governor  of  nations. 
we  have  met  here  to  launch  this  vessel  Into  the  service  of  a  nation 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Most  heartily  we  beseech  Thee  with  Thy 
favor  to  behold  and  bless  Thy  servant  the  President  of  these  United 
States  and  all  the  officers  of  our  Oovemment,  and  so  replenish 
them  with  Thy  spirit  that  they  may  always  Incline  to  Thy  will  and 
walk  In  Thy  ways. 

We  dedicate  this  vessel  not  to  the  service  of  war  but  rather  In  the 
Interest^;  of  peace.  "When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace, 
his  goods  are  In  peace."  We  pray  that  on  duty  assigned  this  vessel 
shall  never  turn  back,  but  ever  shall  sweep  to  the  swift  comple- 
tion of  her  allotted  task.  In  victory  may  mercy  temper  trl\imph 
and  In  extremity  may  no  friend  or  foe  ever  look  In  vain  to  her  for 
succor 

Graciously  bless  the  officers  and  men  of  our  Navy.  May  love  of 
country  be  engraven  on  their  hearts  and  may  their  severe  tolls  be 
duly  appreciated  by  a.  grateful  nation.  Behind  the  day's  duty  may 
they  ever  see  the  mighty  outline  of  the  Republic  itself,  which  has 
stood  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  ever  our 
ships  of  war  should  be  engaged  In  battle,  grant  that  their  struggles 
may  only  be  under  an  enforced  necessity  for  the  defense  of  what 
is  right. 

Hasten  the  time  when  the  principles  of  holy  religion  shall  so 
prevail  upon  all  nations  that  none  shall  wage  war  for  the  purpose 
at  aggression  and  none  shall  need  it  as  a  means  of  defense. 

These  blessings  we  ask  through  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer. 

Miss  Morrill,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Morrill, 
of  St.  Louis,  was  selected  to  christen  the  ship  by  Mayor 
Bernard  Dlckmann,  who  attended  the  launching.  The  spon- 
sor, crowned  queen  at  the  Veiled  Prophet  Ball  in  St.  Louis 
last  October,  had  two  attendants,  Miss  Theodosia  Stark  and 
Miss  Virginia  Unsell,  nieces  of  Gov.  Lloyd  Stark,  of  Missouri, 
who  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  served  in  the 
Navy  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  luncheon  party  following  the  launching,  given  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  was  held  at  the  James  River  Country  Club,  several 
hundred  attending,  including  many  officers  of  the  Navy. 
The  toast  of  Mayor  Dickmann,  "Here's  to  the  St.  Louis; 
may  she  be  a  peacetime  ship,"  was  warmly  applauded. 
Mayor  Dickmann  served  with  the  marines  during  the  war. 

A  history  of  the  vessels  named  after  St.  Louis  follows: 

tJ.    S.    8.    "ST.    LOtnS,"    mtST   OF   THE    NAME   IN   TH«   UNTTED    STATES    NAVT 

The  St.  Louis  was  a  second-class  sloop  of  war  of  700  tons 
and  20  guns.  Her  length  was  127  feet,  beam  33.9  feet,  hold 
15.6  feet.  She  was  built  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  at  a 
cost  of  about  $116,123.  having  been  commenced  on  February 
12,  1827,  and  launched  on  August  16,  1828. 

From  1828  to  1845  the  St.  Louis  served  in  the  Pacific 
Squadron  of  Commodore  Jacob  Jones,  the  West  India 
Squadron,  the  Pacific  Squadron,  and  the  East  India  Squad- 
ron of  Commodore  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  at  the  time  the  com- 
fiiercial  treaty  was  being  negotiated  with  China. 


During  the  following  3  years  the  vessel  was  In  ordinary  at 
the  navy  yard,  Norfolk.  Va..  where  she  was  rebuilt  and 
lengthened  13  feet. 

The  St.  Louis  served  in  the  Brazil,  Mediterranean,  African, 
and  home  squadrons  from  1848  to  1860.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  cruise,  on  July  2,  1853.  Com- 
mander Duncan  N.  Ingraham  of  the  St.  Louis  compelled  the 
commander  of  the  Austrism  frigate  Hussar  to  release  Martin 
Koszta,  the  Hungarian  patriot  who  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  becoming  an  American  citizen. 

On  April  12,  1861,  while  attached  to  the  home  squadron, 
the  St.  Louis  took  part  In  the  reinforcement  of  Port  Pickens. 
and  on  September  5,  with  the  Brooklyn,  captured  the  brig 
Af  acao. 

On  January  31.  1862,  the  St.  Louis  was  recommissloned  at 
Philadelphia  and  sent  to  the  special -ser\'ice  squadron.  She 
cruised  in  search  of  Confederate  privateers  and  served  on 
blockade  duty  until  May  12,  1865,  when  placed  out  of  com- 
mission at  Philadelt)hia. 

Prom  1867  until  1893  she  served  as  receiving  ship  at  the 
navy  yard,  League  Island.  Pa.  In  1894  the  St.  Louis  was 
loaned  to  the  Naval  Militia  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
November  30.  1904,  while  still  In  a  loan  status  her  name  was 
changed  to  Keystone  State. 

On  August  9,  1906,  the  Keystone  State  (St.  Louis>  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  list  and  ordered  sold.  On  June  5, 
1907,  sealed  bids  for  her  purchase  were  opened  and  she  was 
subsequently  sold  to  Joseph  G.  Hltner,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
the  highest  bidder,  for  $2,210. 

SECOND   V.   S.   S.    "ST.   LOUIS" 

The  United  States  ironclad  St.  Louis  was  a  gimboat  of  512 
tons  built  by  James  E.  Eads,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  under  contract 
with  the  War  Department,  smd  laimched  In  January  1862. 

The  U.  S.  S.  St.  Louis  was  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  flotilla 
in  western  waters,  an  Army  organization  under  general 
naval  command,  and  which  was  transferred  to  the  Navy 
Department  on  October  1,  1862.  under  the  name  of  the 
Mississippi  Squadron. 

On  September  8.  1862.  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis  was 
changed  to  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  there  being  another  vessel 
named  St.  Louis  in  the  Navy. 

The  Baron  De  Kalb  served  In  the  Mississippi  Squadron 
until  July  13,  1863,  when  sunk  by  a  Confederate  torpedo 
during  operations  below  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

THIKD    U.    a.    B.    "ST.    LOtTIS" 

Tht  steamer  St.  Louis  was  a  steel  schooner  built  in  1895 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  William  Cramp  k  Sons  for  the  Inter- 
national Navigation  Co.  The  St.  Loui*  and  St.  Paul,  which 
were  built  in  the  same  yard,  were  the  first  American-built 
ocean  liners.  Their  construction  was  carried  out  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Navy  Department  which  provided  th*t 
they  would  be  available  for  use  as  auxiliary  cruisers  in  case 
of  war. 

The  St.  Louis  was  535  feet  6  inches  long.  63  feet  In  breadth, 
25  feet  mean  draft.  Her  displacement  was  14,910  tons; 
speed,  22  knots;  batteries,  four  5-inch  R.  F.  Q.  and  eight 
6  plunders. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  the  St.  Louis  was  char- 
tered by  the  NavT-  She  was  commissioned  at  New  York, 
N.  Y..  on  April  24,  1898.  and  employed  on  special  service 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  During  May  1898  she 
was  employed  in  cable-cutting  operations  near  Cuba,  suc- 
ceeding on  May  20  in  cutting  the  French  cable  to  Cuba. 
Later  for  48  days  she  waa  taken  over  by  the  War  Department 
to  carry  troops. 

On  September  2,  1?98.  the  U.  8.  S.  St.  Louis  was  placed 
out  of  commission  and  returned  to  her  owners,  after  which 
she  resumed  her  peacetime  role  as  a  trans-Atlantic  steamer. 

After  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  In 
1917  the  steamer  St.  LovU  was  one  of  the  ttrst  mercbant 
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yessels  equipped  with  gnns.    Sh« 
vessel  from  Mmrch  14,  1917.  to 
On  th«  ]«t«r  cUte  her  name 
the  WAS  taken  over  by  and 
AprU  25.  1915.    The  LouisviDt 
ins  the  entire  period  of  the  Wortti 
her  owners  on  September  11.  191  i 


iperated  as  an  armed  e:tiard 

18.  1918. 

changed  to  LouisviHe  and 

oned  in  the  Navr  on 

as  a  transport  dur- 

War  and  was  returned  to 


coQcmissic 
oi  era  ted 


Tte  first-class  cruiser  St.  Lot  is  was  authorized  June  7 


190C:  the  keel  was  laid  July  31. 
Neefie  k  Urn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1905.  and  first  placed  in  commlskion  August  18.  1906.  This 
vessel  was  of  the  following  dinensions:  Length.  424  feet; 
breadth.  66  feet;  mean  draft.  2\ 

trial  ^jeed.  23.13  knots.  She  mqusted  fourteen  6-inch,  50- 
cahber  guns  %a  main  battery- 
After  being  placed  in  commla^n  her  shake-down  cruise 
lasted  through  ICarch  1907.  whm  nmtine  operations  were 
carried  out.  She  sailed  from  Ha  tnpton  Roads  May  25.  1907. 
for  Rio  de  Janlero.  Bararll  C»epa  rtlng  this  port  July  5.  1907. 
she  made  ber  way  through  the  i  ttralts  of  Magellan  for  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  for  duty  with  tl  e  Pacific  Fleet. 

A  special  cruise  was  made  to  Y  awaii  in  Jime  1908.  return- 
ing Hon.  James  R.  Oarfleld,  Seortary  of  the  Interior,  to  San 
Frandaca    After  an  extended 

Sound  she  rejoined  tta*  Pacific  fteet  in  June  1909.  Another 
aruiae  was  onde  to  Honolulu.  In  luding  FIJI  and  Samoa,  re- 
turning to  the  west  coast  in  September  1909,  and  she  was 
■hortJjr  afterward  placed  In  rese  ye. 

She  was  attached  to  the  Pacif  c  Reserve  Squadron  in  De- 
cember 1911  and  conducted  routi  >e  operations. 

The  St.  Loui$  was  reodring  slip  at  San  Francisco  from 
AprU  1914  to  February  1916.  Bte  saUed  for  Hawaii  in  July 
and  was  stationed  there  when  th^  United  States  entered  the 
World  War. 

This  vessel  got  promptly  uiKlei 
the   Panama  Canal   and  arrive^   at   Philadelphia  May   29. 
1917. 

She  sailed  June  17.  1917.  as  e^ixtrt  to  the  fourth  grouip  of 
the  first  American  ExpediUonai  y  Force  to  Prance. 
her  return  she  engaged  \n  flee: 
when  she  departed  from  Halifax. 
England,  with  members  of  the  Commission  on  Coordination 
of  War  Activities  to  Qreat  Brita  n.  Shortly  after  returning 
to  the  United  States  she  sailed  f  rom  New  York  as  escort  to 
a  convoy  of  merchant  ships.  F^  subsequent  convoy  trips 
were  made  before  the  armistice. 

From  December  18.  1918,  until 
operated  with  the  oniiaer  and 
troops  from  France, 
which  8,437 


1902.  and  she  was  built  by 
She  was  launched  May  6. 


July  14.  1919.  the  St.  Louis 
transport  force,  returning 
Six  roun<  trips  were  made,  during 
were  returned. 
After  her  war  service  this  ve  sel  was  placed  in  reduced 
commission  at  the  Philadelphia  Ifavy  Yard  until  October  10. 
1930.  when  she  sailed  for  Constantinople,  where  she  was 
attached  to  the  United  SUtes 

Turkish  waters  and  did  duty  tn  cjonnection  with  the  evacua 
tlon  of  aoutlttrn  RuBla. 

The  St.  Louig  retomed  to  FUl^delidiia  November  11.  1921. 
and  was  placed  out  of  commisslo  i  there  March  3,  1923 


u.  aa 


way  for  the  east  coast  via 


Upon 

maneuvers  until  October. 
Nova  Scotia,  for  Plymouth, 


u>Tna 


Tlia  U.  8.  8.  St.  Lo«is.  Ught  a  uter  No.  49.  was  launched 
ftt  the  Newport  Hews  Bhipbulkflo  r  *  Dry  Dock  Ca.  Newport 
Navt.  ViL,  at  10  a.  m^  April  1ft.  1 138. 

Tha  toonage  of  this  vessel  is  lo.OOO  tons:  she  Is  000  feet 
In  kngth  and  has  a  beam  of  61  ^eei  T  inches  and  a  dralt  of 
a  faet. 

has  100.000  horaepfawei,  which  win  provide  a 

of  8U  knots.    Nine  hnndr  d  men  will  be  necessaiy  to 

the  ship,  which  win  carry  fifteen  6-lnch  gims.  eight 

5-tnefa  gun.  Jft-caliber  antlaircra  t  guns,  marfiin^  gims.  and 


four  aircraft  with  two  catapults, 
Lomis  will  be  $U.0OO.0OO. 


The  cost  of  the  new  St. 


William  P.  Connerj-,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Wtuiam  P. 
CoNwrKT.  Jr..  late  a  Represeiuative  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
cbuaetu 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  eulogies  rich  In  rhetorical 
beauty  and  graceful  language,  as  well  as  those  couched  in  the 
Simple  phrases  of  the  ordinary  man's  vocabulary,  have  been 
pronounced  m  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  William  Pat- 
rick CoKNEiY,  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress  for  15  years  repre- 
senting the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 

Headed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  said — 

In  the  untimely  paasfng  of  Congressman  Cot^vraiT  the  Nation 
loses  an  able  man  and  conscientious  legislator  whose  aervlce  can 
HI  be  spared.  An  earnest  champion  of  the  right*  of  the  under- 
privileged as  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  he  literally 
wore  himself  out  In  his  effort  to  find  In  national  legislation  a 
DolutloD  for  an  age-old  problem  which  would  be  Juat  and  equitable 
to  the  rights  of  capital  and  labor — 

every  branch  of  the  Government  had  its  representative 
voicing  the  respect  and  admiration  held  for  him  as  a  states- 
man. The  tremendous  outpouring  of  veterans,  making  hia 
last  Journey  the  largest  military  funeral  cortege  ever  seen 
in  the  East,  silently  paying  final  tribute  behind  muffled 
drums,  testified  to  the  esteem  In  which  he  was  held  by  his 
ccmrades-m-arms.  More  than  300  sets  of  resolutions,  cover- 
ing almost  every  craft  and  trade  in  the  United  States,  still 
show  in  unmistakable  language  the  less  the  laboring  man  felt 
In  his  passing.  Little  children  vied  with  their  gray-haired 
elders  in  telling  of  his  many  little  everyday  kindnesses  to 
them. 

So,  then,  no  words  of  mine  can  increase  that  wealth  of 
respect,  admiration,  gratitude,  and  esteem,  and  for  that 
reason  I  will  make  no  attempt  at  oratory  in  paying  honor 
to  Congressman  WiLLiAJt  P.  Connery.  Jr.  Rather  will  I 
spend  some  happy  moments  in  retrospection  and  by  unfold- 
ing for  you  a  life,  so  full  of  real  living,  pay  very  humble 
but  loving  tribute  to  mi'  buddy,  pal,  and  idolized  brother. 
Billy. 

Before  me  constantly  are  limned  the  words  of  the  much 
hackneyed  quotation  "Nature  made  but  one  such  man  and 
then  she  broke  the  mold."  There  will  never  be  another  Billy 
CormniT.  Combine  the  simplicity  of  the  really  great,  the 
wit  and  humor  of  the  cultured  Celt,  a  warm  sympathy  for 
the  underprivileged,  a  huge  capacity  for  making  friends  and 
keeping  them,  every  quality  necessary  for  leadership,  with 
honesty,  integrity,  personality,  and  decency  and  you  have  a 
composite  picture  of  Billy  Coitneky. 

Billy  was  bom  in  Lynn.  Mass..  on  August  24,  1888.  the 
son  of  William  P.  Connery.  Sr.,  and  Mary  Haven  Connery. 
Our  father  was  also  bom  in  Lynn,  but  in  many  ways  was 
more  Irish  than  my  mother,  who  was  bom  in  Thurles.  County 
Tipperary,  Ireland.  They  were  both  highly  respected  in  the 
city  of  Lynn,  and  my  father  played  an  important  part  In  the 
community,  serving  his  city  as  mayor  for  2  years.  Prom 
them  both  Billy  inherited  the  sterling  characteristics  which 
made  him  so  great 

His  early  education  he  received  from  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  and  the  Christian  Brothers  at  St.  Mary's  School.  Lynn, 
and  at  the  age  of  13  he  matriculated  for  his  first  year  of  high 
school  at  Montreal  College,  where  he  quickly  learned  to  read, 
write,  and  converse  in  Pre  .nch.  He  spent  2  years  there  and  in 
his  junior  year  entered  Holy  Cross  Preparatory  School  at 
Worcester,  Mass..  and  2  years  later  continued  at  the  college. 
He  was  elected  president  of  his  class  every  year  while  at  Holy 
Cross  and  was  hailed  as  the  most  popular  leader  at  that  Insti- 
tution.   Under  the  tutelage  of  the  JesiuLs  he  developed  a  re- 
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markable  philosophy  of  life  and  death  which  determined  and 
motivated  his  way  of  living.  Perhaps  that  philosophy  can 
best  be  explained  by  this  statement  of  his  which  he  repeated 
so  often: 

A  little  whiff  of  pneumonia.  C  feet  of  ground,  and  then  the  only 
thing  that  matters  is  how  much  good  you  have  done  for  your 
fellow  man  while  on  this  earth.     Eternity  is  a  long  time. 

Prom  the  Jesuits  he  received  also  his  first  beginnings  in 
oratory  and  dramatics,  and  while  at  college  he  won  several 
prizes  for  declamation  and  took  part  In  many  college  dramas. 

A  flair  for  acting,  no  doubt  inherited  from  my  father  who 
had  spent  some  of  his  early  years  on  the  stage,  found  Billy 
In  1909  making  his  choice  of  acting  as  a  profession.  Prom 
that  year  until  1916  he  toured  the  country  with  several  of 
George  M.  Cohan's  popular  plays,  did  two  or  three  seasons 
as  a  monologist  in  vaudeville,  and  then  left  the  stage 
temporarily  to  accept  a  position  in  one  of  the  Greneral 
Electric  plants  located  In  East  Boston.  He  was  weary  of 
traveling  and  wanted  to  be  home. 

In  1912  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  our 
father,  Marie  Antoinette  LeGault,  and  in  her  he  found  an 
Ideal  understanding  wife  and  loving  companion.  They  were 
very  happy  and  she  shared  his  confidence  as  no  one  else 
did.  One  month  before  he  died  they  celebrated  their  twenty- 
fifth  wedding  anniversary.  Several  times  they  were  keenly 
disappointed  in  the  loss  of  babies  at  birth,  but  on  June  3, 
1927,  a  lovely  little  girl.  Marie  Therese.  was  bom  to  them 
and  their  happiness  was  complete.  Billy  was  a  wonderful 
father.  Not  alone  did  he  provide  his  little  daughter  with 
the  many  little  things  all  children  desire,  but  he  loved  to 
read  to  her  and  talk  to  her.  He  used  to  tell  her  how  for- 
tunate she  was  to  have  a  good  home,  plenty  to  eat.  and 
luxuries  that  many  other  little  girls  as  good  as  she  did  not 
have.  Every  Wednesday  he  wrote  her  a  letter  in  his  own 
handwriting  and  they  were  masterpieces  of  fatherly  love 
and  Fuidance.  She  has  them  all  tied  with  ribbon,  and  they 
will  be  her  treasure  house  in  the  future.  I  mention  this  to 
show  how  important  little  things  were  to  Billy. 

Billy  enlisted  in  Company  A  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First 
Infantry  of  the  Yankee  Division  in  September  1917.  I  was 
already  a  sergeant  of  that  company,  and  he  joined  it  so  that 
we  would  not  be  separated  during  the  war.  His  record  as  a 
soldier  is  history.  The  records  of  this  House  contain  tes- 
timonials to  his  courage,  fearlessness,  ability,  and  kindness. 

Among  his  comrades  in  Prance  he  was  "Cheer-up  Billy." 
fatherly  adviser  to  all,  even  his  elders;  comforter  of  the 
wounded  and  dying;  always  with  a  ready  smile,  no  matter 
how  dark  the  outlook:  courageous  and  brave  under  fire. 
He  was  beloved  by  every  one  of  the  30,000  men  who  pro^jdly 
served  in  the  Yankee  Division.  He  had  proven  his  devotion 
to  them  when  he  refused  an  oCQcer's  commission;  his  work 
was  among  them,  he  felt,  and  he  preferred  to  remain  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  ranks  in  order  to  carry  on  that  work. 

Our  Colonel  Logan  promoted  him  to  the  highest  enlisted- 
man  grade  in  the  regiment — senior  color  sergeant,  One  Hun- 
dred and  First  Infantry.  In  recent  years,  after  repeated  re- 
elections  to  this  House,  and  after  many  additional  honors 
had  been  heaped  upon  him,  I  have  often  heard  him  repeat 
that  the  greatest  honor  ever  bestowed  upon  him  was  when 
he  was  made  the  regimental  bearer  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Rrst  Infantry.  Such  was  his 
patriotism. 

His  love  for  his  buddies  and  his  complete  understanding  of 
their  problems  made  him  one  of  the  earliest  champions  of 
the  veterans  in  Congress.  He  carried  on  his  fight  for  them 
through  those  early  years,  never  lessening  one  bit  when  out- 
numbered, never  appalled  or  silenced  because  of  political 
expediency.  He  was  a  fair  and  clean  fighter  and  true  to  his 
ideals. 

After  Belly  was  mustered  out  of  service  he  retiuTied  to 
vaudeville  on  the  Keith  circuit  and  did  a  fine  monolog, 
telling  stories  and  singing  songs.  You  who  knew  him  as  a 
story  teller,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  many  connoisseurs  of 
story  telling  that  he  was  excellent.  He  had  hundreds  of 
stories  and  loved  to  tell  them.    He  started  gathering  them 


when  he  was  a  youngster  and  with  his  remarkable  retention 
could  recall  them  at  will.  He  was  the  center  of  attraction 
at  every  gathering  and  often  cheered  many  a  person  with  hia 
ready  wit  and  smile.  He  had  a  fine  singing  voice  and  a  col- 
lection of  songs  equally  as  entertaining  as  his  stories.  At 
our  family  gatherings  he  would  sing  for  hours,  going  from 
one  song  to  another. 

He  gave  up  the  theatrical  life  because  he  wanted  the  home 
life  he  had  missed  durmg  the  war,  and  he  retired  from  It  In 
1919.  He  started  in  the  wholesale  candy-making  business 
and  continued  in  it  until  his  election  to  Congress  in  1822. 

He  was  elected  on  a  clear-cut  platform  which  he  outlined 
in  very  few  words:  "100  percent  labor,  100  percent  veterans. 
100  percent  justice  for  all  the  people  all  of  the  time."  Not 
many  In  public  ofBce  ever  lived  up  to  campaign  promises  any 
better  than  Billy  Connery  did.  The  veterans,  labor,  and  the 
underprivileged  know  how  conscientiously  he  held  to  that 
platform  throughout  his  entire  service  in  Congress. 

His  greatest  characteristic  was  his  integrity.  His  word 
was  his  bond.  He  never  hedged,  evaded,  or  ducked  an  issue 
in  his  life.  He  was  scrupulously  honest  and  completely  sin- 
cere.   Deeply  religious,  he  lived  religion  Instead  of  talking  it. 

AH  kinds  of  honors  were  heaped  on  him  while  he  lived. 
He  knew  popularity  as  few  men  know  It.  With  success 
mounting  yearly  he  never  lost  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
his  life.  To  quote  Kipling,  he  "could  walk  with  kings  yet 
keep  the  common  touch."  He  was  "Billy"  to  everyone  who 
knew  him. 

To  me  he  was  everything  that  one  brother  could  wish  for 
in  another.  A  shining  model  of  all  that  was  fine  in  life,  he 
was  no  prude,  and  we  shared  many  happy  hours  together 
planning,  exchanging  ideas,  campaigning  in  both  war  and 
politics,  loving  each  other  deeply,  and  understanding  each 
other  completely.  He  gave  me  so  much  to  be  proud  of  and 
such  a  fine  example  to  follow  that  at  times  I  have  almost 
despaired  of  ever  reaching  his  Ideals.  Yet,  fully  cognhiant  of 
what  those  ideals  are.  I  have  accepted  the  challenge  so  tragi- 
cally flung  to  me  by  his  death.  While  deeply  conscious  of  a 
loss  that  can  never  be  filled  in  my  hfe,  I  feel  that  his  imdying 
spirit  is  still  with  me;  and  my  inability  to  express  adequately 
in  few  words  the  fullness  of  my  heart  in  tribute  to  him  must, 
of  necessity  and  of  intense  desire,  make  my  eulogy  of  him 
dissolve  itself  into  a  sacred  promise  to  him  to  follow  along 
the  path  he  so  gloriously  leveled  for  me,  and  that  while  I  fill 
his  honored  position  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  his 
philosophy  of  life  will  not  have  passed  on  with  him.  May  his 
soul  rest  in  peace. 


Robert  Potter  Hill 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


.T5 


Wednesday,  April  20. 1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of  Hon.  Roanrr  Porm 
Hnx,  late  a  Bepreflentatlve  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  assembled  to  devote 
an  hour  to  tribute  and  a  day  to  faithful  memory  for  those 
of  our  colleagues  who  have  departed  these  Halls  as  one 
might  take  a  lamp  and  seek  the  couch  of  rest  and  retirement 
while  we  stay  a  little  longer  to  cover  up  the  embers  that  sUU 
burn. 

In  these  Halls,  each  stair,  each  room,  I  find  no  place  that 
does  not  breathe  some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend  R.  P. 
Hnx,  Congressman  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Coahoma.  In 
the  memory  of  every  man  who  knew  him  there  lives  the 
knowledge  of  kindly  deeds,  his  great  capacity  for  friendship, 
and  a  generosity  which  knew  no  stint  nor  bound  He  was 
respected  and  appreciated  by  all  of  his  colleagues,  and  most 
of  you  enjoyed  the  ties  of  intimate  friendship  with  him,  but 
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I  sat  with  hlin  In  the  cloak  rooii.  beside  him  on  the  floor. 
and  before  him  at  the  Speaker's  rostrum.  In  the  tasl-^  that 
were  our  dally  burdens  I  havt  borrowed  of  his  wisdom 
and  vast  experience.  We  were  linked  by  the  strongest  ties 
erf  friendship:  our  ties  were  almcst  that  of  father  to  son. 

Mr  Speaker.  MemOTy  standi  today  at  my  elbow  and 
touches  my  attention  to  the  muny  splendid  hours  of  our 
association.  Unspoken  and  uns  wakable.  I  must  leave  un- 
said the  unwordable  messages  of  honor,  tribute,  and  eternal 
appreciation  for  a  great,  noble,  ind  generous  friend. 

R.  P.  Hnx  was  one  of  the  few  i  nen  awarded  the  rare  honor 
of  serving  In  the  United  States  Cmgreas  as  the  choice  of  two 
different  States  of  this  great  Un  on.  Once  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois honored  him  by  electing  hlr  i  to  this  great  body  and  re- 
warded herself  In  receiving  the  p  -oducts  of  his  tireless  energy 
and  his  devoted  service.  Then  hi  Joined  the  westward  march 
of  population  lending  aid  to  the  levelopment  of  our  national 
destiny  and  after  a  score  of  year  i  as  a  builder  of  a  great  new 
State,  he  was  selected  by  the  p»ple  of  Oklahoma  to  serve 
them  here.  Oklahoma  knew  lis  great  courage  and  in- 
domitable will  and  he  served  wi  ;h  great  fidelity  and  tireless 
energy  the  trust  bestowed.  Tie  people  of  Oklahoma  re- 
spected and  loved  him.  Tl»ey  i-emember  his  public  service 
with  appr«oUtlon  and  gratitude  and  they  miss  him  sadly. 

The  spear  of  the  prince  and  th  e  staff  of  the  pauper  must  lie 
at  last  together.  Hie  tasks  of  iie  day  at  eventide  are  laid 
aside.  At  last  there  Is  rest  whei  i  the  task  Is  done,  but  not  in 
death:  there  Is  no  death.  The  stars  go  down  to  rise  again 
upon  fairer  shore.  The  closing  of  these  doors  but  open  on 
another  room.  I  bid  my  friend  adieu  only  as  one  says  good 
night  to  one  who  seeks  the  other  room — rest  for  a  tired  soul. 

In  tha  long  rlct*  of  years  lo  roll. 

With  m€  hta  memory  nor   Us  honor  fade 

And  though  other  land  r«  lain  his  soul.  ' 

Ha  Uvea  also  her« — 

Is  th«  mulu  of  his  deeds  and  friendships  mad*. 


Governmeiit-lnspi]  ed  Propa^nda 


EXTENSION  0 


F-  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUSH 


OF  WXST  \IKGINIA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  T  IE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Thurtday.  April  21  ileoislative  iay  of  Wediiaday.  April  20), 

193, 


D.  HOLT 


RACIO  ADDRESS  BT  BON.  1U7SH 

APRIL 


U. 


\D.  HOLT,  OP  WEST  VIRCINIA. 
1933 


radio  address  delivered  by 
4ubject  Government -Inspired 


Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.  President,  t  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hav<;  printed  In  the  Appendix 
me  on  April  18.  1938.  on  the 
PrciKgazkla. 

There  being  no  objection,  thk  address  was  ordered  to  be 
prirted  In  the  Rkcoeo.  as  follows 


During  the  recent  eonslderatlan 
Uon  bill,  the  Issue  of  propaganda 
lobby  committee,  known  as  the 
InTcnttgatF.     The   Prasktont   of   tho 
ann^innc*  that  the  8anat*  could 
SvarythtBg  was  aimed  to  eonTliice 
ttta  propaganda  waa  aU  on  one  sld<  i 
no  interest  in  checking  the 

Before  dlacuaalng  the  methods 
say  someihlBg  about  tbe  tetofrao^ 
of  Congress.     I  am  not  one  who 
strovad  bacauae  tbe  cttlaena  take 
To  vhe  contrary.  I  waloome  the 
T^Jee  a  lock  at  tbe  map  of  the 
and  you  wlU  fload  that  the  right  to 
there.    Then  point  to  the 
people  have  been  daprlvad  of  that 
Tldvala  to  send  thatr  protaata  to 
quaKtioMd.  X  wra*a  a  latMr,  part  c 
It 


dtctatonhlpa 


of  the  Government  reonsaniza- 

ras  raised  a^-iin.    Tbe  dormant 

committee,  was  rerlved  to 

United    States   was   happy    to 

not  be  purchased  by  telegrams. 

Lhe  eltlaens  of  the  country  that 

The  lobby  committee  shewed 

Inspired  propaganda. 

the  OoTemment.  I  desire  to 

and  letters  sent  to  Members 

I^Heres  the  country  will  be  de- 

tnterast  In  their  GcTerament. 

Interest  as  a  healthy  condition. 

and  potBt  to  the  democracies 

paattOB  has  not  been  restricted 

and  you  will  And  that  the 

right.    Whan  the  right  at  indi- 

tha  Ifembars  of  Congreas  was 

r  which  I  wouM  Ilka  to  Kad  to 


Back 


Oovwnment- 


au 


"The  nttltud*?  cf  those  In  cxintrol  of  tbe  administration  program 
that  the  individual  cltl2*n.s  of  America  have  no  right  to  protest 
Is  a  danKcrcus  straw  in  the  wind."  It  was  so  Important  to  the 
men  who  founded  the  Government  that  they  wrote  Into  the  Constl- 
tuncn  '.hat  r-.ght  The  f^ar  that  has  been  instilled  la  bad  for  de- 
mc<racv  Individuals  write  and  call  me  in  opposition  to  the  legia- 
latlcn  and  then  caution  me  not  to  mention  their  names  for  fear 
cf  punishment.  That  is  true  of  uther  Senators,  Has  it  come  to 
the  p;ace  in  this  country  ihat  h:i.s  always  bf^n  the  pride  of  those 
who  believe  In  freedom  that  citizens  fear  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional rights' 

'Tou  paid  for  your  telegram  The  pressure  for  the  passage  of 
ths  hill  waa  pi!d  for  cut  of  the  Public  Treasury,  and  you  will  have 
to  pay  part  of  that  You  will  have  to  pay  for  the  needless  expendi- 
ture of  money  that  ha.-^  been  spent  to  please  administration  sup- 
porters 

The  right  to  petition  Ls  yours.  Use  It.  Nothing  wUl  do  more 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  than  constantly  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  action  of  your  Oovemment  and  expreasin?  your 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  action.  A  man  who  fears  the  right 
cf  petition  la  net  a  believer  in  the  principle  of  democracy.  By 
writing  your  represeatatlves  in  Washington  you  will  contribute 
your  share  to  makin'^  this  a  b<*tter  government. 

•  Don't  fear  the  attack  upon  your  constitutional  right.  Exerc'.s* 
It  more  freely  The  pressure  here  Is  to  talte  the  power  away  from 
the  people  it  is  your  duty  and  the  duty  of  all  other  good  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  exct  ycur  influence  to  see  that  the  power  that  is 
yours  will  net  be  further  removed  from  your  control  through 
usurpation  and  delegation. 

I  believe  in  the  r'Rht  to  petition.  I  believe  In  the  right  of  ah 
others  to  petition  Any  man  who  will  try  to  take  that  right  away 
from  you  Is  oppo!=lns  democracy 

"This  IS  your  country  This  !«  yovir  Government.  It  Is  not 
Juj;t  the  Government  of  those  elected  or  appointed  to  oClce.  Your 
right  Is  Just  as  sacred  as  their  right  ' 

It  has  been  estimated  that  330.000  telegrams  were  received  by 
Members  of  Congress  during  th?  reorganization  fight  and  that 
thi*  cost  of  these  wires  would  amount  to  approximately  $165,000. 
Compare  tliat  cost  with  th^  cc^t  of  one  of  the  projects  dangled 
be 'ore  Members  of  Congress  by  the  admint.stratlcn.  Let  us  com- 
pare the  lobbying  to  whiv-h  they  are  objecting  with  the  Govern- 
ment propaganda.  It  Is  interesting  To  check  some  of  the  telegrams 
re<:eived.  Here  are  two  r^ad  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator 
Fbazixx,  of  North  Dakota 

Please  support  the  President  s  administration  bill  that  we  may 
have  W   P.  A    In  North  Dakota  next  year." 
.^nd  another  one 
Owing    to   the   eccnomlc    crndltiors    in   North    Dakota,   we  ur^ 
you  to  support  the  Presidents  administration  bill  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  program  in  Vcrih  Dakota. "' 

They  were  signed  by  county  rrmmls-sloners.  These  wires  pclnt 
out  very  clearly  that  the  officials  had  been  told  that  the  works 
pr-gram  was  dependent  uprn  the  Senator's  vote  on  the  adminis- 
trative program.  Yet  t-:ese  spokesmen  talk  about  a  lobby  using 
urfalr  propaganda  Here  was  the  relief  fund  used  as  a  club  to 
tn.'  to  drive  a  Member  -f  the  United  States  Senate  to  vote  for  a 
bl^l.  This  Is  Just  cne  of  the  instanrcs  where  relief  workers  have 
been  or  would  be  punished  to  crnvince  the  Senators  that  it  was 
advisable  to  take  orders.  That  Is  part  of  the  Government- Inspired 
propaganda.  Could  It  have  been  berause  Harry  Hopkins  weia 
aliited  as  head  of  the  department  of  public  welfare  that  the 
W  P.  A.  high  command  was  ."o  interested  In  the  passage  of  the  bill? 
Let  us  lock  at  other  approaches  to  the  people  back  home.  First, 
lc<5k  at  the  use  cf  the  press  Brookings  Institution  estimates  that 
350  press  agents  in  certain  gcvemmental  departments  In  Washing- 
ton draw  yearly  salaries  totaling  $717,000.  The  head  of  a  pub- 
licity unit  In  one  agency  said  It  was  necessary  to  have  19  public 
re  atlons  experts  and  16  employees  In  the  editorial  division  of  his 
btreau.  However,  it  Is  Impossible  to  get  the  exact  total  spent  for 
pxibllc  relations  as  the  staffs  In  the  different  bureaus,  commlselons, 
ai.d  departments  list  the  employees  assigned  to  this  work  by  every 
tnle.  You  will  find  them  as  administrative  assistants,  secretaries, 
stittstlcal  experts,  one  as  a  motorcycle  messenger,  and  by  many 
other  names. 

During  S  months  of  the  campaign  year  of  1936.  the  agencies  sent 
out  more  than  4.700  different  news  releases.  Thousands  of  Indlvld- 
uids  whose  duties  are  publicity  are  paid  out  of  the  Public  Treas- 
ury. The  amount  ppent  will  reach  Into  the  millions.  Then,  add 
to  the  Washington  staff  the  lai^e  publicity  units  In  every  State 
ar.d  you  will  reailze  how  extensive  are  the  operations. 

The  best  way  to  explain  how  the  public  Is  reached  Is  to  quote 
direct  from  a  confidential  paper  given  to  the  directors  of  informa- 
tion In  the  various  States  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
It  states: 

"The  American  public  gains  most  of  Its  Information  and  there- 
fore lormuiates  most  of  its  opinions  from  daily  and  weekly  news- 
p«p)er»  News,  particularly  localized  news,  about  policies  and  proj- 
ects of  the  W  P  A  will  always  have  ready  access  to  newspaper 
ccluznna.  Umply  because  it  Is  news.  Therefore,  the  newspaper*  are 
the  standard  medium  for  reporting  to  the  public  on  what  W.  P.  A. 
Is  doing." 

"At  least  one  capable,  experienced  newspaperman,  preferably  one 

who  has  had  extensive  managerial   experience  and  preferably  one 

I   who  haa  worked  in  the  Sute  W.  P.  A.  headquarters  city  and  knows 


Stories  and  loved  to  tell  them.    He  started  gatiiering  them  I  of  you  enjoyed  the  ties  of  intimate  friendship  with  him,  but 
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the  personnel  of  the  newspapers  and  press  associations  should  be  In 
every  State  information  service.  If  It  Is  not  advisable  for  admin- 
istrative reasons  or  because  of  his  lack  at  the  right  temperament 
for  leadership  to  make  him  the  head  of  the  Information  eervlce, 
be  should  have  such  rank  and  salary  as  wU!  enable  him  to  meet  the 
editors  and  reporters  on  equal  terms. ** 

It  further  outlines  bow  rural  papers  should  be  given  advantage 
of  localized  news.  To  reach  certain  types  of  periodicals  such  as 
labor,  farm,  religious,  or  professional  they  state: 

"In  order  to  avoid  wasting  time  preparing  material  that  might 
be  unsuitable  for  the  partlciilar  publication  It  Is  advisable  to  con- 
sult the  editor  In  advance  regarding  the  right  'slant'  to  be  taken 
In  the  article." 

May  I  again  quote  from  this  confidential  report: 

"Presentation  by  speech  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  ma- 
jority of  methods  of  presentation  by  the  printed  word,  especially 
In  the  cases  of  newspapers  end  periodicals.  The  advantage  is  that 
in  speeches  before  assemblies  and  speeches  over  the  radio  It  Is  per- 
missible, without  violating  any  of  the  canons  of  good  taste,  to 
editorialize — express  opinions — much  more  than  Is  possible  in  arti- 
cles for  newspapers  and  other  publications." 

Time  does  not  permit  any  lengthy  dlsctxsslon  of  the  subject. 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  approach  through  motion  pictures.  The 
purpose,  of  course,  is  the  "putting  forward  of  the  best  of  the 
agency."  That  is  natural.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
do  act  as  an  agency  to  sell  the  program  pictures.  If  the  program 
Is  sold  the  administration  gains  support,  and  the  Congressman  who 
supports  the  program  Is  benefited.  There  are  hundreds  of  films 
available.  I  have  a  recent  list  showing  371  titles,  but  this  Is  an 
incomplete  list.  The  purpose  Is  best  explained  by  reading  the 
Department  statement: 

"It  is  proposed  that  motion  pictures,  charts,  models,  and  other 
forms  of  visual  representation  shall  be  employed  as  well  as  the 
printed  and  spoken  word  (newspapers,  radio,  and  other  similar 
media)  In  giving  to  the  people  a  full  and  complete  story."  Of 
course,  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  It  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual employed. 

Another  approach  is  through  the  radio.  This  Is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  reach  a  large  audience.  During  6  months  of  the 
1936  campaign  the  W.  P.  A.  prcgranxs  were  used  on  600  stations. 
The  program  for  the  1938  election  year  calls  for  an  even  greater 
ueage  ol  the  air  waves.  Of  course,  the  program  does  not  say  "Vote 
for  a  particular  Individual."  but  the  listener  is  shown  that  It  Is 
advisable  to  support  the  Congressman  who  In  turn  supports  the 
W.  P.  A.  program.     One  W.  P.  A.  official  very  frankly  stated: 

"The  objective  here,  as  with  our  movies,  is  to  cell  the  W.  P.  A. 
spending  program  as  a  sound,  economic  investment."  If  they  do 
sell  It  as  such,  the  administration  gains. 

Every  community  has  one  or  more  propagandists  whose  duties 
are  to  do  a  governmental  service,  but  who  actually  have  as  their 
tasks  the  promotion  of  the  administration.  It  Is  your  money  that 
pays  their  salaries  to  do  a  certain  Job,  but  the  administration  con- 
siders that  the  money  Is  payment  also  for  services  as  political 
propagandists. 

The  bosses  on  relief  projects  have  as  part  of  their  duty  the 
ppreadlng  of  the  administration  story.  They  are  not  top-flight 
exponents,  but  their  duties  call  for  them  to  relay  the  message 
from  high  circles  down  to  the  relief  workers.  A  relief  worker  wrote 
to  me  today  as  follows: 

"J  have  been  working  on  the  W.  P.  A.  under  Mr.  .  fore- 
man, and  a  short  time  ago  he  told  me  and  other  men  that  every 
man  on  the  Job  ought  to  vote  and  support  the  party  who  was 
helping  them;  that  If  they  did  not  so  vote  they  did  not  deserve 
any  Job  and  would  not  have  any,  but  would  be  dlsmJfsed  from 
work." 

I  admit  that  this  Incident  Is  not  the  work  of  a  shrewd  or  polished 
propagandist,  but  he  delivered  the  message.  His  wage  waa  higher 
because  of  his  extra  duties  to  get  the  workers  in  line  for  the 
continuation  of  the  expendltiu*. 

The  purpo^  of  all  these  methods  la  to  get  pressure  from  back 
home  exerted  on  the  Members  of  Congress  In  order  that  they  will 
support  the  administration  program  100  percent. 

If  there  is  any  doubt,  they  have  a  direct  approach  In  Washing- 
ton. The  Government  officials  stationed  at  the  Nation's  Capital 
call  on  the  Members  of  Congress.  These  officials  are  the  "button- 
hole" sqtiad.  They  call  Members  off  the  floor  and  sec  them  In 
their  oflSces.  Usually  patronage  and  projects  are  dlsctissed.  par- 
ticularly If  there  is  an  important  legislative  fight.  They  have  a 
place  of  contact  right  off  the  Chamber  where  Members  can  be 
reached  easily.  The  "buttonhole"  squad,  although  changing  their 
personnel,  depending  upon  the  fight.  Is  directed  by  high  adminis- 
trative order. 

Another  effective  means  Is  by  the  telephone.  The  message  from 
the  White  House  usually  takes  significance  when  a  few  votes  are 
needed  and  the  Member  In  question  is  not  listed  definitely  for  or 
against  the  proposal  under  discussion. 

One  large  newspaper  said  dtirlng  the  reorganization  fight: 

"Not  only  were  department  heads  in  evidence  In  the  cloakrooms 
but  there  was  open  buttonholing  on  the  floor,  and  the  extreme 
device  of  having  Oovemors  of  Eastern  and  Western  States  tele- 
phone their  Senators  tirging  them  to  line  up  against  the  Wheeler 
amendment." 

There  will  be  no  investigation  by  the  present  Lobby  Ccmmittee 
of  that  type  of  propagandizing. 

The  purpose  of  the  propaganda  is  to  control  the  legislative 
branch.  The  machine  has  developed  to  such  a  proportion  thai 
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many  Members  are  afraid  to  challengf*  Its  power.  Govemroent- 
Isaplred  propaganda  Is  growing  at  lightning  speed.  Its  growth  In- 
creases Its  power.  Its  power  means  a  fvirther  increaaa  In  Its 
growth. 

The  administration  does  not  allow  the  public  to  forget  Its  pro- 
gram. Through  the  press,  through  the  radio,  through  every  ave- 
nue of  information  and  approach,  the  /jnerlcan  people  are  g^fen 
tastes  of  the  propaganda.  Its  purpose  Ls  to  lull  Into  acceptance 
those  not  interested,  stimulate  those  who  follow,  and  smear  thorn 
who  oppose. 


Christian  Faith  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  AprU  21  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 

1938 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WESTERN  RECOlCtOER,  APRIL  14.   1938 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Ricord  an  editorial  appearing  In  th« 
Western  Recorder  of  AprU  14,  1938,  entitled  "Christian  Faith 
and  NaUonal  Defense."  The  Western  Recorder  Is  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Kentucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Western  Recorder,  April  14,  1938] 

CHEISTIAir  FATTH  AHD  NATIO:«AI.  DITDrSB 

On  March  2.  Hon.  M.  M.  Logan.  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  made  an  address  in  the  Senate  on  Religion  and  National 
Defense,  in  which  he  contended  that  religious  pacifists  in  Amer- 
ica are  misrepresenting  the  spirit  of  tae  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament^'faith  and  doing  great  disservice  to  our  Nation.  To  us 
the  Senator's  speech  is  statesmanly  and  convincing. 

In  a  subsequent  issue  we  hope  to  republish  the  address.  Sen- 
ator Logan  is  known  in  Kentucky  as  a  Baptist  and  a  Christian 
who  lives  the  faith  hs  professes.  We  feel  honored  in  this  timely 
utterance  made  by  a  Kentucky  Baptist  In  the  legislative  halls  at 
Washington.  In  It  he  expresses  his  unsliaken  belief  In  the  Bible, 
in  God,  and  In  Christ's  deity  and  vicarious  offering  for  sin. 

In  his  Introduction  be  says:  "I  have  been  deeply  disappointed  In 
the  attitude  of  Christendom  in  this  Netlon  on  tbe  question  {at 
pacifism),  and  I  hope  I  may  now  call  their  attention  seriously  to 
the  probable  harm  they  are  doing  to  their  own  cause  and  to  tha 
Nation." 

Almost  certainly  the  propaganda  atmosphere  sought  to  be 
created  In  the  name  of  religion  among  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  mainly  by  the  Fed«(ral  Council  of  Churches. 
Its  record  In  this  direction  has  been  unequaled.  Most  of  tha 
rest  of  it  has  probably  come  from  small  elements  within  denom- 
inations (not  the  great  mass  of  the  believers  in  them)  which  co- 
operate  with  this  F'ederal  Council  of  Churches.  We  have  no  hes- 
itancy In  saying  that  extremely  few  pacifist  agitators  have  mada 
themselves  felt  on  this  subject  at  Washington  from  among  Bap- 
tists in  the  South,  southern  Presbyterttins.  or  American  Luther- 
ans. Lutherans  and  southern  Baptists  have  never  had  member- 
ship in  the  Federal  Council,  and  southern  Presbyterians  had 
withdrawn  from  It. 

Still  more  significant.  If  Senator  Lt^n  could  examine  Into 
the  belief  of  tbe  great  mass  of  membership  in  practically  every 
one  of  the  religious  bodies  associated  with  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  he  woiild  find  that  the  pnasure  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Government  and  legislators  at  Washington  mlsrepreaenta 
them.  It  is  from  a  self-stiected.  self-appointed  group  of  leadera. 
and  not  from  the  large  but  comparatively  volceleaa  majority  of 
church  members.  The  whole  scheme  of  trying  to  influence  Gov- 
ernment In  the  name  of  religious  paclfljim  in  America  is  directed 
by  groups  that  do  not  represent  the  actual  thoti^t  of  sincere, 
Blble-belleving  Christiana  in   this  country. 

The  Senator  could  establish  by  the  New  Testament,  as  well  aa 
the  Old.  that  Ood  in  His  revelation  has  not  promised  that  man 
wotild  ever  be  able  to  achieve  a  warleas  world.  Aside  from  dedtic- 
tlona  pacifist  religionists  unwarrantedly  draw  from  what  out 
Savior  said  in  the  Sermon  on  the  klount  abcnit  turning  tbe 
other  cheek,  pcciflsts  get  no  support  out  of  the  Bible.  Much 
that  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  taught  affirms  or  definitely  Im- 
plies that  we  shall  hpve  wars  until  the  end. 

Not  that  this  lack  of  Bible  support  chills  modem  ratlonallsta, 
who  stUl  call  themselves  Chrtstians.  F<ir  they  do  not  believe  wa 
have  In  the  Bible  the  Inspired  revelation  of  Ood,  but  only 
man's  stumbling  evolutionary  efforts  toward  finding  Ood.  AS 
Bible-believing  Christians  ought  to  knmr  this.  If  they  did.  thaaa 
aophlatlcal    utc^ian    propagandlsta    aoine    of    whom    axa    a««B 
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of  tlM  RiMitea  Oooun' 
t««'h  for  WW,  would  be  ralued 
tayiKxriay. 

E'-nator    Umum    ixprnww    tbe 
BOW'  la  a  bad  way  tn  the  world 
many  and  Spain.     Ha  also 
(wllch  Is  undoubtedly  true  of 
tbat  thia  "nation  tone  mad"  will 
and    b<Hl«Te    It  wlU   fall    to   do. 
TtuU   Christian   belief    la    In   a 
thtf  aeem  to  be  awar*. 

Then  be  oSen  to  our  common 
woi.Ud  have  been  no  war  tn 
war      And   there  would   have 
penal  ambition  of  the  Italian 
were  armed  wtth  atrenfth  to  cha«^ 
a  «ar  of  conquest  and  imperial 
the  long  favorite  argument  of 
of    war   la  not   to   be   armed. 
arf-oment      The   predicament   of 
th^.r    moutha       Toward    the    cl 
nlC 

'  It  may  be  that  my  political  1 
inf  these  thine*     But  I  would 
lm;>cMied  In  me  If  I  should  listen 
ae«  :h  me  to  leave  our  pec<ple  In  a 
aaaj   prey  of   those   not   bound 
believe   tn   the  teachings  of  Chnjt 
trl'ie  that  rrUght  makes  right  " 

Senator  Looam  doss  not  eeem 
religious  angle   as  well   as  do 
W«    feel  no  heeltancy  in  asaurlni 
ar«'  the  last  of  all  peofile  to 
coiild)  whip  Oacsar  Into  carrying 
of  Utopian  dvU  government.  y«t 
th<y    have   long   been   hungering 
ez]  r«ra  themselves  at  the  polls 
who  win  vote  for  what  they 
art-  Irapremlvely  propagandized 
who  seek  to  control  civil  governr^e 
no*  by  attending  to  the  high  bus! 
which  Ood  requires  of  them 

The  writer  haa  not  met 
on  tike  basts  of  this  address  and 
Christian   clttnen  and   public 
wciUd  caat  them  all  for  his 
bevt4>r   than  that,  tltere  are  tens 
turklana.  men  and  women,  who 
wh'sae  hope  for  lime  and  eternity 
tmi  this  as  strongly  aa  we  do. 


ronvlctlon    that    Christianity    la 

He  tnstanoea  Russia   and  Oer- 

Japan  aa  hating   Christianity 

ruling  class ) ,  and  the  dnnKcr 

conquer  China — which  we  pray 

He    also   warns    Christians    that 

way    In    this    country   than 


the  statement  that   there 

If  China  had  been  armed   (or 

none   In    Ethiopia    If   the    im- 

bad  known  the  Ethiopians 

hts  troops  out.     It  was  purely 

I  reed      It   Is  nonsense  and   piffle, 

Iflsts  that  the  way  to  keep  out 

they   no   Longer    trumpet   ihi.s 

China    and    Ethiopia    haa   closed 

of    this    address    the    Senator 


lose 


U  e  wlU  be  the  forfeit  of  my  say- 

r^yaelf  be  unfaithful  to  the  trust 

to   the    voice  of   those   who   be- 

posltlon  where  they  may  be  the 

'   the  law   of   Ood.   who  do   not 

and   who  adhere  to  the  doc- 

o 

Cl  irisUan 


dabole 


o 
belle  re 
with 


kiww  his  Kentucky  from  the 

ministers    in    this   Suie. 

him  that  while  real  Christians 

in  politics  that  would    (If   it 

nit  their  fertile  religious  theortea 

sa  God-fearing  men   and  women 

with   too   few   opporturilles   to 

that   end.  for  public   servBn'.s 

to  be  right,  even  though  they 

Implied  threats  by  religionists 

nts  by  their  own  theories,   and 

of  making  Christian  citizens. 


Senat  jr 
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ytr.  WAI^BH.    Mr.  President. 
hM^'9  tiwerted  tn  the  Rbcoko 
•ntomlnt.  Ph.  D..  of  Mount 
burg.  Md..  an  article  entitled 
PoliUe  Health." 

miere  belnff  xm>  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
prlaied  In  the  Ricoio,  aa  foUo^  rs 

Doss  the  isfUMi  to  admit  the  i  tat*  to  ths  practice  of  medicine 
Mgiilfy  that  forward -looklnc.  pu  >Uc-«plrtted  physicians  have  no 
•onrtmcttre  pragrmm  to  o(Nr  fir  th*  relief  of  the  "madlcally 
todigSBfT  Or  art  ttwrj  lnter«at*(!|  aotely  in  ttoe  prase rvatloo  of  the 
■Mitia  quot 

Ths  importaae*  at  this  qusstloi  i 
tonal  m  the  Journal  of  th*  Aaaert  »n 
dlKtiaaloB  It  was  autsd  ttuit  ttosis 
srtiiciHD  of  tlM  msdMa  prof— to  1 1 
to  »>anm  posltlT*  r«th«r  than  n«f  attv* 

Of  eoura*,  ft  veuM  be  sacy  for  t  m 
wmc'immrf  to  l«y  an  tn  la  order  tp 
•OM-letw     Ths  danfsrs  of  V0»t 

en  try  aa  atutud*  of  Mutlon 
I  sfkbar*  91  fDwpenawnuU  action 
if  ItfVid  draaMUe  wtiloo  who 


which  la  ttsetf  armed  to  the 
socording  to   toelr   unbelief   or 


ser  »nt 
retei  lUon 


feu- 


BT  JOSKPH  P.  THOBK  NO.  FH.  D..  XUMITSBUBO.  MD. 


I  a&lc  unanimous  consent  to 
iin  article  by  Prof.  Joseph  P. 
Bt.   Mary's  College.   Emnoits- 

A  Constructive  Program  of 


Looaiv  personally.     But   solely 

our  knowledge  of  his  life   as  a 

If   we   had   many  votes,   we 

tn  public   service.     But  far 

of  thouaanils  of  bis  fellow  Ken- 

Oud  and  believe  the  Bible  and 

IS  tn  the  Christ  of  the  Bibio.  who 
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^SETfS 

HE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Wednesday,  April  20), 
t  i 


rveognlaed  In  a  rec«nt  cdl- 

lisdlcnl  Aaaoctatlon.     In  this 

haa  bs*n  a  "good  daal  of  Just 

on  account  of  its  unwllUognesa 

•etion." 

doetora  to  retort  that  lit  is  not 

bs  ahl*  to  detect  a  malodcmus 

bvrsaueraey  ar«  real  eneugh  to 

vsr  a  propoMl  la  oia^  to  widen 

And  tbsr*  hav*  bsen  a  nunbsr 

triad  to  wAU  a  piay. 


At  the  same  time,  it  Is  only  fair  to  examine  the  efforts  which  a 
number  of  medical  practitioners  are  maklne  In  order  to  reduce  the 
burdensome  cost  of  medical  car"  In  ^he  District  of  Columbia,  for 
e;tamplf,  there  l.s  tho  District  Medical  and  Dental  Service  which  ad- 
Justs  fees  accordluK  to  the  income  of  the  patient.  Moreover,  the 
p>stpavnient  principle  Is  accppted,  a  method  which  enables  the 
ri  c'pient  of  medical  or  hnsDital  service  to  budget  his  expen.ses  over 
a  period  of  12  or  18  months.  There  have  been  cases  where  no 
piymen'-s  at  ai;  were  re<;ulrecl. 

At  any  rate,  the  successful  operation  of  this  system  shows  that 
tie  do-  tors  and  dtntists  are  perfectly  wlUlnK  to  cooperate  with 
tioee  in  the  lower- income  brackets  who  need  expert  care  and  are 
ei<er  to  main'ain  thr-  trad;'ional  Intimate  relationship  between 
pailpnt  and  .specialist  It  should  be  noted  that  this  practice  Is 
tiioroughly  consistent  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
oc  the  costs  of  medical  care  which  urged  that  physicians  organize 
tnemsflves  with  denti.-'s.  nurses,  pharmacists,  and  technicians  In 
■groups",  preferably  around  hospitals,  with  a  view  to  more  efficient 
and  less  expensive  service 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  Government  has  Invaded 
l>.e  field  by  grantms  a  820  000  subsidy  to  the  Group  Health  A.sso- 
c:atlon.  Inc  a  group  medical  service  and  health-protection  plan 
mhich  18  available  to  the  2.000  employees  In  Washington  of  the 
Kome  Owners'  Loan  Corporatirn.  Under  the  charter,  the  new  proj- 
e:t.  theoietically.  will  be  open  to  employees  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  but  the  initial  regulations  restrict  the  use  of  the  health 
f.icilities  to  H  O  L  C  personnel  Already  more  than  1.000 
K  O  L  C.  workers  have  sienrd  up  for  the  health-protection  plan, 
a.id  many  other.s  arc  expe^ned  to  fnllow  suit  shortly. 

The  beneficiaries  of  thus  system  are  expected  to  pay  12  20  a 
mon'h  if  .single  and  t.'.  M  ;i  month  if  married.  The  size  of  the 
family  does  not  afTcct  the  rate  of  pa>Tnent  Obviously,  this  plan 
fifatures  the  In.suranco  or  prepayment  principle. 

The  cUnlc  Itself  >.a.s  a  staff  of  about  1.5  persons.  Including  5  full- 
time  doctors.  The  *ervice  covers  siuglcal  care,  diagnostic  exami- 
nations, physical  examinations,  and  health  consultations  There  la 
alsKT  prevision  fvir  hos;  ■,t.ili.'.at;on  m  ctise  of  serious  Illness. 

Faced  with  this  challenge  of  "socialized  medicine,"  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  a  number  of  physicians  In  Washington, 
members  of  the  DistricT  of  Columbia  Medical  Society,  resolved  to 
organize  their  own  Federal  e.mployee  health  insurance  service. 
This  group,  assuming  rhe  title  of  the  Committee  for  Cooperative 
Medical  Service  for  Federal  Employees,  vrlll  finance  Its  initial 
operations  by  means  of  an  initiation  fee  (if  $30  from  each  member. 
.*..  C  Edwards,  secretary  of  the  committee,  announced  that  the 
monthly  payments  for  medicrU  service  ^-ould  start  at  $2  50  for 
single  members  and  reach  a  maximum  of  $6  50  for  members  with 
f  .imilies 

Sponsors  of  this  plan  Include  employees  of  the  Agriculture, 
lAbor  Commerce.  Trea^un,'  and  Interior  Ofpartment.-s  It  wag 
stated  that  the  plan  uould  aim  to  protect  the  private  practitioner 
and  not  import  phvsicians  from  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  BKsumed  that  phvstclans  on  the  staff  would  be  paid  on  a 
sil.ary  rather  tl:.in  a  fe.'  bit.s;.s,  although  It  wa.s  hoped  that  the 
patient  would  retain  hl.«  prr.tleee  of  making  a  selection  of  his  doc- 
tor from  the  list  of  tho.s*'  who  r<x>perate  with  the  project. 

Comparing  this  plan  with  the  H  O  L  C  set-up  we  note  one 
Important  diTerenre  The  H  O.  L  C  clinic  is  not  only  subsidized 
by  the  GcviTJimeiit  b-:'  Is  al.so  governed  by  Federal  ofBclals.  On 
the  other  h?nd.  the  ro.iperative  association  for  medical  care  is 
Koverned  solely  bv  Its  members  Even,'  subscriber  to  the  plan  has 
an  equal  voice  in  it.s  adm.nisrratton  This  &  In  accord  With 
siund    clasf-ic    coop<'ratlv»   principles 

Both  plans  featu-e  the  voiunfary  principle.  Employees  are  free 
t:  Join  or  not.  a.s  ttiev  ser^  tit  It  is  not  a  program  of  compulsory 
Insurance  such  a.s  has  created  many  Inconveniences  In  European 
countries  Coercion  particularly  in  the  health  field.  Is  productive 
of  many  abuse*-  FortTinately  the  eroup-lnsiu-ance  plans  which 
^ftve  been  tried  in  the  Umted  States  aim  to  relinquish  to  the 
Individual  the  full  opportunity  to  select  his  own  tvpe  of  medical 
aervlce 

Nevertheless,  one  needs  no  brilliant  gifts  of  prophecy  to  predict 
that  the  H  O  L  C  project  with  its  Initial  advantages  of  Federal 
■  ubsldy  and  reduced  co.«.ts  will  have  an  appeal  to  the  majority  of 
workers  in  Federal  agencies  For  many  the  850  Initiation  fee 
suggested  by  the  nonpublic  enterprise  will  prove  an  insuperable 
obstacle  Others  »ill  note  that  the  rate  differential,  though 
Blight,  is  enough  to  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  H  O  L  C  clinic 
particularly  where  the  needs  of  a  family  are  at  stake. 

Interest  in  the  new  approach  to  public  health  Is  not  confined 
f)  the  Atlantic  8eab<iard  Dr  Eiogene  6  Kllgare.  of  San  FVanclsco, 
cne  of  the  most  pr;'minent  physiclnn.s  on  the  Paciflc  coast,  h«8 
formulated  a  "declarBtlon  of  convictions'"  which  declares  for  med- 
h-al  Insurance  ai  agaln.st  the  Government  aid  proposed  by  the 
430  "Insurgent"    physicians  of   the   American   Medical    Association. 

The  three  principles  advo<-ated  bv  Or  Kllgore  and  his  rroup  on 
the  wf'st  coast  are  most  Interesting  The  first,  thoujrh  granting 
that  health  la  a  concern  of  the  Government,  Insists  that  Federal 
tntervcntlcn  should  Involve  the  "minimum  complexity  and  size 
of  novernmental  agencies  and  should  preserve  the  maximum  Indi- 
vidual  freedom   and  private   initiative  consistent    with  this   aim  " 

Under  the  second  recommendation,  this  group  notea  the  nesd  for 
"enforclns  honesty  In  labeling  and  advertising  foods  and  drugs  (or 
medical  tlcensing  and  the  like 

Thirdly  l»  Kllgore's  group  contends  that  "ths  preservation  and 
advauos  of  standards  in  medical  aducution.  msdleal  practlos,  aad 
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medical  research  are  more  Important  for  the  future  quality  of  medi- 
cal service  than  the  present  problem  of  distribution." 

No  one  denies  the  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  society  from 
partlculax  grants  of  Federal  aid  In  carefully  limited  fields  of  hospi- 
talization and  research. 

But.  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  role  of  the  Oovenunent  abould 
be  subLdlary,  supplementary,  and  subordinate.  Aa  tho  members  of 
the  American  Catholic  hierarchy  stated  at  thulr  recent  meeting, 
"personid  responsibility"  is  the  cornerstone  of  social  progress.  If 
this  is  true  in  the  field  of  employer-employee  relationships,  it  is 
even  more  valid  in  the  highly  intimate  character  of  the  relation 
between  an  individual's  health  habits  and  responsibility  for  disease. 
•  "A  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician  by  the  time  he  is  40  years  of 
age"  Is  an  old  adage  and  a  true  one.  Self-help  preceded  mutual 
help. 

The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Kilgore'a  committee  merits  our  sympa- 
thetic attention:  "Since  support  by  legislative  appropriation  mevi- 
tably  favors  political  control  and  diminishes  both  the  Incentive  and 
(through  taxation)  the  possibilities  of  private  support.  Government 
should  avoid  any  general  extension  of  the  policy  of  subsidizing 
medical  institutions."  American  phyaiciana  have  an  alternative 
proposal  that  is  also  constructive — It  Is  the  method  of  co(^)erattve 
enterprlae. 
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Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  radio 
address  of  my  colleague,  Hon.  OARomiB  R.  WrrHROw,  of  Wis- 
consin, over  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  April  20,  1938: 

Radio  listeners,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Um 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  making  available  to  me  their  radio 
facilities.  I  have  been  scheduled  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
automobile  industry  with  partlctilar  reference  to  the  Investigation 
authorized  by  Congress  under  House  Joint  Resolution  594,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  Inquire  Into  the  policies  employed  by  manu- 
facturers In  distributing  motor  vehicles,  accessories,  and  parts,  as 
these  policies  affect  the  public  Interest. 

House  Joint  Resolution  694,  or,  as  It  is  more  frequently  termed, 
the  Wlthrow  resolution,  which  was  sponsored  by  myself  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  Senator  Mimton  in  the  Senate, 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  21.  and 
similar  action  followed  In  the  Senate  on  March  31.  The  resolution 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  April  13. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
Btat<!  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House,  at  which  the 
executive  ofBcers  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
and  other  Interested  persons  appeared  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
Representatives  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturera  Association  In 
the  persons  of  none  other  than  Mr.  Macauley.  president  of  ths 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Chrysler  Corporation;  Mr.  Grant,  vice  president  of  General 
Motors;  and  a  corps  of  statisticians  appeared  and  testified  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution.  No  one  can  conscientiously  say  that  full 
and  extensive  hearings  have  cot  been  held  upon  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  After  having  considered  the  testimony  care- 
fully, the  committee  perfected  the  resolution  and  recommended 
It  to  the  House  for  passage.  The  resolution,  in  the  form  it  passed 
the  House,  provides  that  an  Investigation  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  the  automobile  manufacturer -dealer  relation- 
ship. It  has  for  Its  objective  the  remedying  of  the  contracttial 
evils  that  are  attendant  to  the  contracts  now  entered  Into  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  automobile  retailer. 

The  committee  was  fully  convinced  that  manufacturer*  had  used 
high-pressure  salesmanship  upon  their  dealers,  making  them  taks 
new  automobiles  they  did  not  need,  accesBorles  and  parts  that  they 
did  not  need  and  could  not  use;  likewise  that  the  manufacturers 
were  In  every  way  checking  and  rschscklng  upon  their  retailer.  In 
fact,  by  the  contlnuaa  threat  of  eaneslatlon  of  the  permit  to  do 
business  they  were  in  reality  managing  and  •upsrvlslng  to  ths 
most  mlnuts  detail  the  operation  of  thetr  dtAl«r  outlets.  That  U 
ths  phase  of  ths  automoblla  industry  that  is  to  b«  investigated. 
Thers  ahotild  be  no  mlMpprshenslon  on  ths  part  of  the  automo- 
bile ds«lsr  as  to  ths  iDtsnt  and  the  purport  of  this  resolution.  Its 
obJectlTs  Is  to  rsmtdy  ths  relationship  between  the  automobile 
manufacturera  and  their  dealer  outlets.  The  Congress  knows  that 
this  U  the  objective  and  the  intent  of  the  reeoluUon.    The  Fed- 


eral Trade  Commission  realises  that  thia  Is  the  Intent  of  the  reeo- 
lutlon.  The  manufacttuers  likewise  rea:.lBe  that  this  Is  the  ob- 
jective of  the  resolution,  and  for  that  reason  have  opposed  It. 
The  Wlthrow  resolution,  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Representatlvea. 
was  substituted  for  Senator  Miwtom's  rescautlon  In  ths  Senate  and 
was  sent  to  the  White  House,  where  It  was  signed  by  the  Presldant 
of  the  United  States. 

Another  provision  of  the  resolution  Is  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  within  1  year  of  the  dite  of  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  report  to  the  Congress  its  flndlnga,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  legislation  that  will  remedy  tbe  evUa  that  exist  In  ths 
relationship  between  automobile  manufacturera  and  their  dealer 
outlets.  The  resolution  likewise  authorlaes  an  appropriation  of 
$dO,000  to  carry  on  the  investigation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  manufacturer -dealer  agreements  are  not  fair 
and  equitable  and  are  not  in  the  public  interest,  and  as  long  as 
this  same  relationship  is  permitted  to  extit  automobile  dealers  will 
never  have  reasonable  profit  opportunities  and  the  general  pubUo 
will  not  receive  qxiallty  service,  which  is  so  esacntlal.  The  opera- 
tion of  these  policies  has  brought  about  the  high  mortality  rate 
of  automobile  dealers.  Twenty-five  peioent  of  the  automoblla 
retail  dealers  pass  out  of  ths  picture  annually.  TTUs  ezoesslve 
mortality  rate  among  automobile  dealers  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
public,  because  these  liquidations  directly  affect  all  membcra  of 
the  commimity  In  which  they  occur.  Tills  slttiatlon  has  aswimed 
serious  proportioiu  during  the  present  business  recession.  To 
what  extent  these  dealers  were  forced  out  of  bualneas  due  to  high- 
pressure  selling  tactics  over  which  they  bad  no  control  la  certainly 
a  matter  of  public  interest.  Under  the  i>reeent  manufacturer  dis- 
tribution franchise  arrangement,  automobile  dealers  are  the  help- 
less victims  of  a  vicious  system  that  8yBi«matlcally  milks  them  at 
their  capital,  with  resxiltant  bankruptcy. 

Today  I  am  more  than  ever  convinctKl  that  only  through  an 
Impartial  Federal  investigation  will  it  be  possible  to  deal  with  this 
problem  effectively  and  to  determine  practical  remedies  for  the 
abuses  prevalent  in  the  automobile  indutttry  that  have  resulted  in 
these  thousands  of  failures  of  automobUe  dealers  In  the  past  and 
which,  unless  eliminated,  threaten  to  ccntlnue  wiping  out  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  annually  in  the  future. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  Introduction  and  passage  of  Bouse 
Joint  Resolution  694,  and  other  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justlos  dtuing 
the  past  year,  many  salutary  changes  have  occurred.  Sams  manu- 
facturers have  Initiated  more  liberal  franchise  arrangements;  one 
manufacturer  has  eatabll£hed  an  arbitration  board  to  consider  and 
adjudicate  differences  between  Itself  and  Its  dealers.  Hundreds  of 
automobile  dealers  have  advised  me  that  there  haa  been  a  distinct 
change  In  the  attitude  and  methods  employed  by  their  factories 
and  factory  representatives  during  recent  months.  Practicea 
formerly  common,  such  as  shipping  unordered,  unwanted  mer- 
chandise, the  furnishing  of  automobiles  equipped  with  radios, 
special  tires,  or  other  accessories,  regardless  of  the  dealer's  wanta, 
have  been  discontinued  or  modified  considerably.  Factory  repre- 
sentatives are  being  more  discreet.  I  am  informed.  In  their  de- 
mands on  dealers  to  take  cars  and  trucks,  or  other  equipment. 
In  other  words,  the  high-pressure  salefimanship  methods  which 
Eometlmes  amounted  to  coercion  under  the  threat  of  cancelation 
of  the  franchise  or  other  reprisals,  havi;  been  temporarily  aban- 
doned. 

These  changed  policies  and  the  efforts  txj  mollify  dealers  through 
the  tise  of  more  conciliatory  methods  are  the  best  proof,  If  proof 
be  needed,  that  the  industry  was  engaged  in  high-handed  prac- 
tices that  sought  to  force  the  market  at  the  expense  of  the 
dealer  outlets  and  the  general  public.  With  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Investigation  pending,  automobile  dealers  should  feel 
less  pressure  placed  upon  them  during  the  coming  year  and 
should  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  exercise  some  measure  of 
control  over  their  own  business. 

I  realize  that  the  automobile  manufacturers  have  allghtly,  at 
least,  modified  their  vicious  policies.  I  hope  they  are  alneers.  If 
they  are.  and  time  alone  can  determine  that,  I  ahall  commend 
them.  At  present  they  stand  condemned  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  for  the  vlclotis  methods  they  have  used  m  the  past.  X 
shall  never  be  content  tmtil  they  hafe  definitely  and  permanently 
changed  these  policies,  or,  if  they  do  not  by  their  own  volition  get 
their  own  house  in  order,  then  I  ahall  insist  that  ths  Congress  of 
the  United  States  take  steps  to  pass  legldatlou  that  will  be  effective 
In  properly  supervising  thia  relationship  between  ths  automobile 
manufacturers  and  their  dealer  outlets.  There  is  an  old  eaytng 
that  we  might  well  bear  In  mind  continually  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  In  oonjunctlon  with  this  bear 
also  m  mind  that  It  Is  very  seldom.  If  e1^er.  that  you  get  anything 
that  you  do  not  fight  for. 

I  have  no  personal  grievance  with  the  gentlemen  I  am  sbout  to 
mention;  I  believe  they  are  very  oongenlid,  but  I  do  condemn  their 
policies.  As  long  as  the  Hutchlnsons  aiad  ths  Orants  dictate  the 
policies  of  the  automoblls  manufsctureirs  Just  that  long  wlU  the 
dealer  relationships  with  the  manufacturers  be  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause It  la  my  personal  opinion  that  these  gentlemen  are  thor- 
oughly Imbued  with  the  phUoeophy  of  pover  and  force  and  M 
long  as  they  retain,  in  tne  form  ut  a  oontrect.  the  pover  to 
threaten,  the  power  to  cazfoel  the  automnbUe  dealer  out,  pM  tbat 
long  wUl  these  genUemen  force  upon  their  autoosobile  deaim 
unreasonable  quantities  of  new  cars  and  mommmim,  and  Juit  m 
long  as  they  are  tn  control  of  the  potleiet  of  the  automobile  maniH 
faoturert  the  autooubile  retail  dealers  wUl  not  be  able  to  oparat* 
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t»Mv  iHMinMi  In  an  ltt<l»fwn<t«nt 
th«r   »ian     I   ■iiMtrtly   toitnv* 
Ornnu  «r*  in  th*  minnritjr:  btit 

E»r«<Mk«i  ■iiuAttcm  M  II  W    «n4, 
Iko*  t»nit«fn«n,  In  my  optnicm 

rwiliriMi   nt   th«    KMUlOinbll* 

iff  •lay  <>r  awkkaninc  hM  rcim* 

l>  'h*  ■(»•««  of  M  y*iini  «• 
ih'  atitnmotolt*  Imtuirtrv  Into  oil* 
t  n  iMl  niatMi     In  all  ntatory 
•wjti  tl  ih»  trvnurmtntM  riMnalon  t 
h»«  arif  nth«r  produrt  had  aueh 
li«r  •  «nd  hablU  ri(  all  elaaaiM  of 

1  Ki«)r  II  w  niiubijr  •••timatffd 
Mniinyvd  d«p«nda  dUwetly  or  ind 
dui'ry  or  lU  rvlattd  •ntciprtaM 

rirr*  !•  a  ftant  indtutry.  th* 
•fff'ta   and    ooooprna    avvry    AmcHcan 
groirth  or  thti  induatry  natunilii 
taJr  abua»a  and  bad  trad*  pnetinfa 
pradiciM  nacl^f't'O  >n  th«  aarly  • 
attendant  upon  incraMinic  m)«« 
h«v#   aprtad  m  that   umaaa  thajf 
dan  troy  th«  induitiv  Itaatr. 

Ut  ma  (salt  ymtr  ailantton  id 
iif  thia  miuntry,  whieh  providaa  » 
tiaiipan  in  %h§  auumiobil*  indua  ry 
l»liati  ui  opar»i«  alone  armnd, 
at  «ina  Um»  wara  haalthy  and  orr 
puhlU  inuwwi  tvwilualfy  iMw  fnr 
MM«f«hip  and  iiUimaia  b«nhrUj 
vaa'ad  uiUiiuM*  uf  dullart  In  i 
AnflnMnf  and  rannaiMinf  am 
Prnt  ItM  rtUrtwtfii  tmU  halp  fnim 
Id  (nitiiinu*  to  (»ti*ra(a 

l<*t  tM  m*lia  f<*rtain  thai  ttila 
fUf n  a  «"md*rful  futuro  bafnra  i 
Iran  of  iha  milmMla     'Om  itm« 
laliit  fivp  to  plMVP  ita*tf  on  a 

1'ha  |KoM«m  of  iiaad  far* 
moiiil*  daaMtfi  tt  th«  praaunt  ti 
•ntira  induviry     Tha  indtMrtry 
fmfmnim  It     I  am  >w«  th«r«  to 
vuhln  (ha  induatry  to  davlan  prnrt^cai 
and  mn*tni     T»»  data   h«w#iraf 
thp  ptimilt  of  ih#tf  virioiiB  polir 
antiraly  (li«r«fard«d  <<onaid«>ration 
fMM  ffvry  automobilf  dMUar 
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manner,  aa  thay  plaaaa  and  aa 

hat    tha    Mutoblnwina    and    tha 

iMTvarthalaaa    wa  mtiat  r^^^a  tha 

IB  to  tha  prMcnt  data  at  Imuii 

nata  formulatad  tha  oparatini 

I  aincwraly   hr»pi»  that 

tha  KUtiMnohlla  manufa<tur«r« 

witnaaaad  ih«  davalopmant  of 

(if  tha  graataat  induatrlM  In  thi> 

haa  natar  b««n  anythinn   (o 

parVncwl  i»y  thie  imluatry      Kor 

a  profrnind  influanc^  iipim  tha 

population 
hat  ona  out  of  aavrn   lalnfully 
ractty  upon  tha  automuDile  in- 
a  llvallnood 

or  failurw  of  which  vttKliy 

eltiMn     Tha    phrnomenal 

haa  ba«n  aeoomiMinlad  by  rt>r- 

ThMa  abuaM  and  bad  irada 

tkffva  or  minlmimd  in  tha  fl«n)or 

t^a  pruAta,  thr**  avita   rancfrllk**, 

ara  ehackad   they   thrfati>n   to 


tia 


praaant  pliibt  of  tha  railroa<l« 

•trilitnif  parJial  aa  to  what  may 

■huuid  It  dlaragard  ila  i)bti« 

(tina<riw!tlva  llnaa     Tha  rallroada 

ipartiua   but  faltura  to  rar<*Ki)l«a 

M  pariumt  nf  thani  into  rt- 

Tha  uublli].  wr»i«h  had  in« 

nda  of  thaaa  iitatitutinna  in 

«M  laft   hriidlikif   tha   butf, 

Uia  Clo«arninant  to  anahia  thorn 


or  >ad 

ni  nof 
rat  ona, 


t  •utomnbila  tndvia'ry    with 
la  not  prniiMad  to  follow  tha 
hara  whi»n  thia  mrtuatry  mtiai 
ordarly  baaU 

pfaaaaa  ao  hMVlly  u|Mit  aiitO' 

la  tha  on9  vitnl  fotyr^rn  »t  tha 

Ita  dwn   haat   ijitafMin  •hnuld 

lirapla  Intdttlfan^v  and  laaidrrahtp 

'  laval  mathoda  tnr  Ita  ri»ma<ly 

ta  aut«imoblla  manufartiitara   in 

aa,  hara  antlraty  ov*rlo«)Nad  and 

r*f  tha  uaad-car  problam,  whtrh 
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IS  THK  HOU«K  OK  RKPREflFNTATIVKS 
Thurtdav.  A\trti  it.  IPJI 


BADIO  ADDRBMI  Of  MOM  KANL 


It.   IIM 


MJ-.  mCFAN.    Mr.  Spvftlwr 
rttnarlu  in  th«  Rscoao,  I 
mftd*  by  mt  ori^  itAtlofii  of 
on  lh«  NaUooaI  Qrftnf  •  Hour 
If.  int: 


tnelu<l« 


under  th«  iMrt  to  fxidnd  my 
thft  followinf  rsdlo  »ddr«M 
National  BroAdcutlni  Co 

rom  Wuhlngton.  O.  Ch  April 


tia 


tia 


Wa   art   all   aratutorinf   what 
■vanta  taHini  ptaca  throtifhotit 
hara  ehanfad  tha  political,  locUl 
turn     TtMM  chaAf  aa  raquira  ua 
racunaldar  our  traduional  ralaUofu 
to  raaraluata  tha  a(lart«  of  tvaot  i 
and  thxMv  which  may  ba  aipactMl 

frt»t»i«rua  of  graftt  mafniiuda  follow 
dajra  and  public  opinion  changaa 
faraan  wluU  Uimorrow  will 


MMWr 


Tramtndmia  qutatlona  eonfront 
If  our  eonatltutien*!  Il*publl«  la  tb  ba  parpttuattd  Wt  mtbit  pra 
aarra  tha  eanfld«not  ol  tha  ffatlon  by  tha  faithful  diarharga  or  ita 
dabu  tad  pruoMaaa.  by  aiptndlri  publie  funda  with  tha  aama 
cara  and  teoooaiy  wt  would  pracilct  with  our  own.  and  ho  un- 
burdow  mtiat  ba  impoatd  upon  our  etttatna.    Wa  muat 


UTtFAM,  OP  MMUMMKA,  APKIL 


futura   of   Amarira   will   bit 

world  with  aa\a/tnii  rapidity 

ind  arenomlr  aapacta  of  aivtli/a- 

raappralaa  worfa  conditmna,  tu 

with  olhar  paottln  of  the  world, 

which  havt  aU-aady  traiiapirad 

In  tha  futura 

aach  othar  ao  quickly  tlu^ac 
rapidly  that  uona  of  u«  luday 
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ua  whieh  Oonfraaa  muat  aniva 


Map  aii  tika  ofwatloM  of  |er«riiiMM  wlttUa  tba  lloUut^otM  of 


our  rfinatltuilonnl  pownra  und  ihrruh  niir  blaaatnf*  of  llbarty  Xrf 
atprnnl  vi»(ilniif««  a((atnat  any  i-niTtHwhrnanta  uinm  iham 

Atit'ina  ilu<  problanta  whu  h  muni  bo  anivad  mrti  unamploymant; 
iMtUncina  of  tha  UiuIkki.  iha  rnitrtrnd  •ituatlon,  tha  at«bllltv  of 
iMiUKtry  nil  n(ir<|ii.it«  uatidiini  (irfrniu  nnd,  abova  all.  tha  laarg 
wuiMpraa^i  thronittioiif  lUf  Nntirm  that  wa  ara  drtftlnf  away  from 
ofir  roprawrntativa  rt;rm  of  Movamtnant  Into  a  political  autocracy 
niuif.  »>#  tmniali#<1  H«ruiinat  and  rliuw  ■trlfa  muat  ba  aljayad, 
Oroiip  atirt  arctionnl  »u»pir)on«  rnu»t  bo  dimlnlahad  Wa  muat  nil 
rrniiw  that  iht  Kr<at  n««ci«a«ity  of  tha  hour  la  for  cvtryona  ba  h« 
Mfmbrr  nt  Cnii({ri>«i  (lovarnmfnl  aiiH'utlva,  or  prlvkta  cltliwn, 
tf  •uhnirru''  hi«  pirional  [jri-judlr*^  and  ambltlona  in  a  common 
fffort  ti)T  tha  (frn<"r«l  ijood  In  no  olhrr  way  will  wa  aaaura  our  * 
Ttrnvfr,   from   »hr  fli-priMwtcn 

Thi'  nnw  rrcrtmnu  indi'dti'n  th'  rondillon  of  prlvata  induatry. 
Our  nwtrly  14*) 'kk)  0(X)  (KM)  naMoniil  rtrhf  inrtlcatpn  tha  oondUInn  of 
111*'  TraiiNury  Bloodihfd  In  tha  Far  Eaat  and  In  Europw  lndlc«t«a 
that  war*  htr.a  not  ri«iinr(l  Oir  I>ptirtmrnt  of  Htat#  la  piikwr^ 
In  lh«»  purault  of  a  !audBt)lp  idml  fhitt  of  world  p«»npa  Ita  pollry 
01  rfciprtx-al-trartr  irfatim  tir(n«  fnipli>yfd  to  that  rnd  may  ba 
qifttionahlB  FiKuns  of  imp<irii»  nf  cheaply  madr  KOfxla  from  for- 
aixn  (vtuniriM  and  of  rhi-.»p  foodnttiffn  from  forrifcn  farm*  Indl- 
(■ii'f  rt  <iittu'rri)im  IdW  vm^r  imiK-luiur  l<>i''\y,t\  iiunptnition  with 
thr  AnicricBii  wawn  i'iirnr<r  niid  the  AmTlcnn  tinw.i-r  Vht  niiMuua 
iiihrrtiui  in  UiU  Miuatluik  Is  Uiat  (iirh  k'unip«<li(  Inn  may  laaiUi  itl 
dmrfKiUtf  down  our  own  hi^h  •tmidnrd*  ((f  living  and  In  nifikin^ 
p'tTUirtiii-D'    Hui    iim'iniiinvniniii   pruhleoi 

I  nin  III  rull  and  ii<aity  aitnid  wujt  (|uu  dunimion  nf  rn  ipiontl 
(i«<lr  MlvMi  ny  I,  J  T'alMtr  nntatar  of  tha  NNllonal  (liuiii^n  .ii  Dta 
MollidA    loWn    Ilia'    ^^tlluulv    I II    wUfU    lii<  •H|r| 

Wi  ImlliVti  III  W'>ilrt  (lull,  ulid  Ul  Wuilil  pom  It  Wa  IM'IKvb  III 
lh«  (i«|mi>aiiiii  of  ih»  rorrik/h  inaiknl  liUl  arc  Mii«ti4<rithlv  MpiKiinid 
In  lh»  llilpoi  <  nt  iMii  uf  itiv  I  iiiniliiMlM  V  from  itoy  |ili4iri  IM  Mii'  <A<illd 
II  llii  imi  rrauM  .f  iii.it  intiHirtMllon  la  to  ii,i  rntt""  riiii.i  Mm'  lUla 
a'M<n  or    (lin   flla  inmi   nf   AlltniKi* 

riuti   ulai'^rnriit   i*  •onnii  »primi  nod  i''i»«id   Ain*'- |i(iiii»m 

iMfOkTAMik  'ir  TM>   H'lMr  M*NMrr 

Within  thr  I'.iiniii'o  >  r  fin  uwn  NntiMh  lo  t,,  i„  f  ,ii,,|  tlir  mMiknt 
(or  U'l  (««nialit  ni  all  'li*<  yiHitln  ui d  4«ivi<.<*  «i'  pimlitix  in  ilia 
pUctiiHBinx  piiwrr  .if  iiui  M*ii  •|il/.i<ii«  Ilia  lh«'  'lu'lfi  fnf  01  p«Ti'afil 
of  <iur  iiwti  fxiiria  Mi>d  fit>i.Hi«*  Ttr*  Iftiuw  pitilrhijy  Imp'iriitnt 
hnma  inaMif*  iini«t  in-  pMMTvrd  itiii<i(iif  »»  \»  ( ninpni  iidc  Willi  a 
a<iund  r«,wiiiomii  ptwiiinn  in  iUr  wotui  fm  our  own  prcMlucrii  and 
oiir  own  workfft 

Wuhin  oiir  own  rn}\r  of  iiif1urii.i«  ihr  ri nn  of  th<>  Monro*"  l)«iC" 
trina  llaa  a  Iranmidmi*  maiRrt  i(ci>Mt>4phU'nlly  holoni^liiR  to  ua, 
which   w«  ahould  davalop 

Amrrlonn  Indimtry  hii«  nof  .  v^n  h««un  to  Bnllify  all  of  tha 
wanU  of  our  pfnpi*  if  tin-  twoplf  hart  tha  purrtmaing  powar  lo 
maka  thrlr  damand*  afffffivr  fcxprrt  chrmlat*  and  induatrinllatt 
tull  ua  that  In  thr  mubluhmcul  of  «mall  rnmmunity  plant  for 
nianufarturing  fur]  alcohol  from  mm  wa  (v-uid  increaaa  thi*  pft« 
Clancy  of  thi-  inti-rnal  combuation  nvilor  ifto  pfrrrnt.  and  at  tha 
•ama  ilma  alTord  the  corn  tp-owrra  of  Amrrira  a  markrt  for  mora 
train  than  thay  now  pnxlurp  at  n  hlfhar  prica  par  buahai,  with 
n  »*Jf«  mnlruci  iiKnid  Iwforn  tha  otmd  wna  phuilad  Who  In  tha 
faea  of  tuch  monum<»ntal  and  mufniflcant  pro«p«>ct  aa  thia  can  aaf 
that  Amarican  a|friruUuri»  la  fifhrr  dKadcnt  or  hop^lraa? 

Our  pMblam  m  thia  cotintry  n*var  haa  baurn  and  la  not  today, 
ona  of  ovarprod union  It  hiu  alwnya  b««rn  a  problam  of  undar* 
eonaumptton  dua  to  a  laik  of  oonaumrr  purchaainf  powar  Thai 
lack  of  puri'hiuiiig  p.iwrr  t*  dua  lo  a  lack  of  )oba  and  a  conaaquant 
lack  of  WKifa  inwinm  If  nil  of  thr  pi»opi»  of  Amarira  wura  i«'ttlnf 
all  of  iha  Roocla  and  a^rvi.ira  thay  want  thara  would  be  work  for 
all  of  our  i-mpUiyahla  wa«n  rarnora  If  our  wima  tamara  all  had 
Jbba  and  wagaa  Uii»lr  drinand  for  RiMida  and  awrvUsaa  would  bt  tha 
ona  oaruin  Ruarnntca  of  a  cmiinuinK  and  proap^roua  manufac* 
turinc  and  aarlcultural  induntry  whuh  would 
and  proafH-rtJua  oonntltuilotial  democracy 

ll»ra  wa  of  AmrrKa  thn  will  and  tha  Intatllnpnca  to  hrlni  about 
Ihia  fondition  of  r»'n«w»>d  •■mploymi'ni  lnar«a*Ml  wa({a  voluma,  ln» 
era«aad  <v>neumar  dfinnnd  ami  naaumd  nroaparliy'  Of  Cf»uraa  wa 
hava  provided  wa  arn  all  witllnf  to  ■ubniarfi'  our  own  paraonal 
ambitluna  and  faur*  and  grMKla  arid  work  togaihar  lr4»«riiKantly 
fur  tha  oomxnun  goiid 

w»  Mt-at  vnt  (r-iMM'iN  arwat 
Inaofar  aa  foreign  Irndr  and  lh<  p«-a<«  of  tha  wnrld  ara  turn- 
crmad.  we  hitv*  (in*"  uf  two  uliarnntlvaa  W«  cnn  Utwur  uur  tariff 
barriers  to  ihat  point  whrrn  thmp  .mrirullural  and  tnanufafturiuf 
profluf-iii  mwdr.  hy  l<.wwn«p  lonu-huur  labor  cnn  baconui  auch  • 
drndiy  (rmprU'iun  with  .lur  duinr-tir  produirra  that  our  own 
factory  doora  will  to  n  tfri>iit  cxlrrit  hava  to  [m  cUm6  and  our 
own  farmn  forerd  to  lu-  fallow  On  Uic  other  hand,  we  can  taka 
from  othrr  countrica  undrr  our  fri^a  lint  thoae  thing*  we  canrwjl 
aa  well  or  a«  ucon  )ml<  ally  piiKluia  for  ourarivn*.  while  at  thd 
aaii  f  iliiii-  fftttinnHf  for  our  own  priHhirrr*  ftnd  for  our  own 
farmrr*  thr  home  miiri«.«t  for  «ii  thr  ihin«ii  thry  can  and  do  pro- 
dvirr  We  muat  not  forjin  thiU  iicma  on  the  freo  lut  under  tha 
larifT  act,  which  arr*  noncomprtitlvn  with  Amuruan  induatry.  rum- 

Eriaa  more  than  M  percMU  nf  ovir  lot.il  imporUtlona  TlUi  la  • 
•rmendoua  market  whli  h  we  offer  lo  nih.r  couniriri  duty  (ret, 
la  sirhaiigo  tur  a  aiun  uf  Uiau  nuuktu  fur  uur  aiuortAblo 
■urplt — 


mean  a  eonttnulnf 
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Wa  cannot  foHow  a  policy  of  lowering  inri.T«i  nnd  cipunlrR  "vr 
dntuoatic  marketa  to  the  infltix  of  chop  foiTiRn  rikmIi,  wlilIc  bi 
the  aume  tlmo  indeavarin«  lo  follow  «  ixilicy  of  remnclrd  voluma 
and  incraoaed  coat  of  prudvicilon  In  ond  r  lo  kcvp  up  prue  levt'.a 
Mt  homt  in  our  dotneatio  economic  policy  I^ovcir-d  t,»ri(T  duiot 
and  frarr  imda  He  in  tha  direction  of  Mnr*in»iion[i,J.>im  wldlo 
raatrlcled  volume  and  inrreruKHl  coal  of  production  lia  in  thu  op- 
poaita  direction  of  nailoimlinm 

Wa  are  Uklng  thoviannda  nf  RTea  out  of  prfxlurtlon  in  I  he 
nama  of  eoll  conaervntion  whMa  t»t  the  nnme  iim".  thrruRh  ir- 
rigation proj«ctB,  we  are  brlnffln^  into  production  deaert  landa 
in  An  flTort  to  crenta  urcaa  like  the  fertile  landa  of  Iho  Oreat 
Klkhorn  and  Plalta  Vallcyi  of  Nebraaka.  doll  conaervatlon  la  n 
naceaanry  and  laudable  economic  mrnaura  Dut  whera  It  l5  uwvl 
aa  an  txcuaa  for  limiting  production  on  the  ona  hand  whtln 
Irrtgntton  project*  ara  being  carried  out  to  Inrraaac  production 
on  iha  other,  with  tha  taxpaycra'  money  being  apont  In  both 
dircctlona  in  lavuh  lunui,  tha  two  poltclaa  aarm  contradictory,  to 
aay  the  leaat 

Aa  to  wur  or  peace,  tha  preaant  atata  of  affaire  throughout  tha 
world  indicatea  tha  wladom  of  a  national  dofena*  lulequttte  to 
protect  ua  a»aln»t  any  aggreaalona  by  any  nation  or  any  com- 
blnfttlon  of  nallona  Tlut  national  defcnae.  however,  ahould  not 
ba  deaigned  for  ua«  In  foralgn  oonrtlcta,  and  ahould  not  lia  uaed 
to  encotira^e  our  parilolpalion  in  aurh  foreign  connicia. 
"rvMr  raiMiMO"  ohcb  mohi 

We  ara  fai-fl  to  faoa  again  with  new  protpoaala  for  Oovarnment 
apending  deaignad  to  "prima  tha  pump  '  rfut  wa  muat  be  careful 
that  Iha  proo*aa  of  "priming  tha  pump "  dcwa  i»ot  become  in  faet 
"draining  tha  well."  Hallaf  there  muat  ba  ao  long  aa  relief  la 
needed  Tlie  moat  intalUfant  and  helpful  form  of  raliel,  howavar, 
la  to  help  citiaana  to  help  themaelvaa 

Th'HMi  who  actually  ara  entitled  lo  rallaf  certainly  aliould  gat  It, 
II  wmild  ba  unthinkable  that  In  Amarica  anybody  ahould  bo  |>ar. 
mil  tad  U»  atarva  tjr  aulTar  tha  panga  of  m\4  or  lo  ba  aheHertaa* 
Yet  w*  muat  keep  In  mind  that  niH  only  muat  the  tinerrtployed  ba 
relieved  but  that  tha  taxiwyera  muat  alau  ba  ri<lit>yi'd  Tlie  iruaii 
rigid  ecnnunilea  and  tha  grantaat  efflclenc^y  muat  ba  aithieved  In  tha 
adminiatraMon  <»f  evary  form  of  rf'liaf  for  biialner'a  and  tha  unam- 
nioyad  in  order  that  n«H  a  aingla  dollar  ahall  ba  naedleaaly  or  waata- 
fully  apent  Our  graat  and  praaaing  problem  la  u»  rnaUjre  confi- 
dence to  tatialnaaa,  to  gat  people  back  lo  work,  to  reaUira  Joba  and 
wagea.  and  to  know  that  when  that  la  dona  maaa  pun  haaing  powar 
will  autoinallciilly  be  real^red. 

It  la  tinUiinkabla  that  thia  great  Nation,  with  Ita  enormmia 
naturnl  reaourcea,  ita  vaal  anargy,  Ita  high  level  of  Intelligence,  and 
Ua  hiKh  Idrala  of  patrlotlani  and  loyally  on  the  part  of  the  citlaena. 
ihould  fail  to  achieve  recovery,  We  can  achieve  recovery  If  we 
have  the  will  lo  do  It.  The  will  to  achieve  recovery  mean*  the  will 
to  aubmerge  parlUiftn  conlroveray,  claaa  iind  aactlonal  hatreda  and 
auapiclorui.  uaeleaa  atrlfa  between  groupa,  mtul  all  (Miraonal  greed  in 
a  common  ellort  for  tha  conunon  walfare,  Wa  can  do  ihla  and 
we  win  do  It 
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ADDREIM  SY  CX>L.  O    11.  MraUIRK,  OF  KENTUCKY,  AimiL  10, 

1938 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  Prealdcnt,  I  auk  unanlmouji  connrnt  to 
have  printed  In  tha  Recoud  an  addrea*  delivered  by  Col, 
O.  R.  McOulre.  a  dl^tlnguUhed  lawyer  In  Krnlucky.  ot  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bona  of  the  American  Revolution,  on 
April  IB,  1038,  on  the  lubject  The  Executive  Power  In  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreaa  wa*  ordered  to  b« 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  m  followi; 

Edmund  Burka,  tha  graat  champion  In  tha  llouaa  of  Oommona 
during  our  fltfvolutlotuuy  War  of  tha  rlghta  of  Amarloana,  da- 
olared  In  ona  of  hla  inipirad  mooMota  that  gorarnmant  li  a  graal 
and  ailtni  compact  batwaaa  tha  daad.  tha  living,  aad  tha  unborn. 
Ymi,  ttona  of  tha  Ainar.dan  Revolution,  Individually  rtpraaent  that 
compact.  Through  your  velna  thia  monoant  couraaa  tha  blood  of 
anoaatora  who  fought  with  and  agalnat  OUvtr  OronwaU;  who  dwad 
thti  froaan  wlldarnaw  to  itorm  tha  Kalfbtd  of  Abraham;  who  nlllad 
thair  blood  at  Bunfcw  MUX,  on  tha  inowt  al  VaUey  Forga.  at  Tran- 


lon.  MonmotHh  the  Cowprna,  Itj-nnlnpton,  Klnga  Mountain.  Vln- 
(cnnea.  YorHtown,  atid  <»ther  baiilcneldi  that  we,  then  in  the 
wrnib  of  the  future,  inighi  hiive  u  K<'vcrnim-nt  of  lawa  and  not 
of  nti-n,  VVc  arc  i  .'  that  lacf  who  later  rcdw  *lth  (leneral  Harrtaon 
and  foloi  I'l  Johioton  at  thn  Ulver  llaiain.  with  Uennrala  Taylor 
un'l  B'^olt  »l  hurnn  Vuta  ntjd  before  the  U'i»IU  of  the  Muntaaumaa: 
v'lth  ttenrritl  I'likeii  m  roiw  the  whentnrlda  to  engage  In  hand-to« 
iUitid  combat  our  brothrra  on  Utile  Ilound  Toji;  with  Oen  Stoni^* 
Willi  JncK*i(in  down  the  valley  of  the  Mhi^nandoah;  with  OrmarAla 
(hunt  nnd  (thrnnan  at  Bhiloh  Vlck«b\irff,  nnd  thr  Wlldarnaiia: 
and  who  irudgrd  Bcroaa  the  a<Hlden  ricldi  of  Euru|ifl  to  roll  tiack 
Uic  Rrirnleat  war  nia<  hine  of  modern  llme'i 

Tlvli  u  our  h'rttagr.  The  paiit  la  aeriire  but  the  hand,  having 
written,  movea  on  If  any  group  of  men  in  Ameruw  may  propiirly 
meet  from  time  to  time  for  the  pvirpone  of  itudying  their  govam- 
mental  Inatitutlnna.  that  group  u  the  Bona  of  tha  Amartoan  Ravo- 
union.  I  am  Rreatly  himorctd  and  nattered  by  your  kind  Invitation 
to  thia  evening  lead  In  an  examination  of  one  phaaa  of  our  govarn- 
mental  atructure-  the  queitlon  of  the  Bnacutlva  powar.  Mo  mora 
aeruma  topic  could  have  been  aaalgncd  to  ma.  Ever  atnoa  man, 
cliui  in  akiiia  and  armiHl  with  itlcka  and  itonea,  roamad  tha  foraata 
and  pluina  of  the  Aaiatlc  and  E^^ropean  worlda,  men  have  batin 
confronted  with  tha  aarloua  problam  of  how  to  aactir*  a  laadar 
ktrong  enough  to  enforoe  iha  contmon  will  but  not  ao  atrong  that 
he  becomea  a  tyrant,  a  deapoi,  or  diatator.  Tl>a  problam  la  aa  old 
aa  humtvn  aociety,  and  naating  our  eyoa  aoroaa  tha  Atlaotto  we  aea 
that  men  of  the  Old  World  hava  the  problam  with  tham  In  a  vary 
acute  form  In  faot,  a  few  daya  ngn  our  Ohiaf  Baamitlva  daamad 
It  nKceaaary,  in  anawar  to  hla  critlcw,  to  daclara  that  ha  did  not 
have  the  training  fur  a  dictator  and  no  moltnatinn  to  baooma  ona, 
but,  while  not  intending  to  diaeuaa  partlaan  poliiiM,  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  Waahingtun  waa  attouaad  of  wanting  to  baooina  king 
or  a  deapot, 

That  ycui  may  tha  mora  appraitlala  tha  mmatltutlonal  atatamaiita 
of  the  exectitiva  power,  I  would  remind  you  that  on  July  4,  I77t, 
eight  of  the  Thirteen  OoUmlea,  nantely,  the  two  Carolinaa.  New  Jar* 
hoy.  New  York,  New  llampahira,  MaaaafiliiUMitta,  Cleorgla,  and  Vtr- 
ginia,  ware  royal  oolonlea  with  thatr  governor*  aiipolntad  by  the 
king  of  England  In  tha  ihrea  proprielary  culonlaa  of  Maryland, 
I'ennaylviinia,  and  r>alawara  tha  eaecutlva  wa*  appolnlad  by  Ihe 
raajMirtive  pr«>t»rietora  Only  in  two  of  tha  Oolonlea,  Connactlout 
and  Rhode  laiafid,  waa  tha  gttvernnr  cihoaen  by  tha  anfranchiaad 
vutera  and  theaa  two  governora  had  btit  littia  ^lowar.  With  tha  ek« 
cepiion  of  Peiinaylvanla.  ea«h  wlonly  had  a  lanlalature  of  two 
bran' haa,  and  except  in  Maaaachuaatta,  Connecticut,  and  Rhnda 
Inland,  Ihe  mcmbera  of  the  upper  houae  ware  aelactcd  by  tha  gover- 
nora who  naturally  appointed  their  peraonal  favorltaa  or  man  who 
would  lend  Mupport  in  the  fre<iu«nt  contaata  with  tha  Inwar  houaa 
aa  repraaantativta  of  tha  tiaopla.  Tha  only  prola<'tlon  auch  paople 
had  waa  in  their  control  ovar  tha  public  puraa.  Through  thair 
elected  repreaenuilvaa  thay  obtalnad  and  ratalitad  control  ovar  tha 
power  to  levy  taxaa  and  to  maka  approprlatlona  of  public  money, 
Thaaa  hardy  forafathara  of  oura  did  not  hava  any  laarnad  political 
BctentlaU  to  advlaa  them  that  tha  laglalatlva  function  waa  dia- 
chanfed  whan  tha  monay  waa  approprlatad.  Thay  aaw  to  It  that 
no  monay  waa  drawn  from  thair  traaatiriaa  axoapt  for  tha  purpoaaa 
autad  in  the  lawa. 

However  the  lima  cama  when  the  paople  of  tha  Thirtaan  Oolonlaa 
were  ao  ovarborna  that  they  promulgated  to  tha  world  a  Daolaratlon 
of  Independeivoa  and  In  that  graat  document  of  human  llbarty,  from 
the  pan  of  Thomaa  Jaffaraon.  thay  daclarad  that  tha  hlatory  of  Um 
King  of  England  "U  a  hlatonr  of  rapaatad  injurlaa  and  uaurpatlona, 
all  having  In  direct  oblact  the  aatabllahmant  of  an  abaoluta  tvr« 
anny  over  thaaa  SUtaa^'  In  proof  of  thia  oharga,  thay  aubmitiad 
to  a  candid  world,  cartaln  chargea  agalnat  tha  King,  that; 

1  ">la  haa  aracted  a  mullltude  of  naw  of&caa  and  aant  hither 
awarma  of  ufhoari  lo  haraaa  our  people  and  aat  out  thair  aub« 
atnnce  " 

2  "Ha  haa  made  Judgaa  dependant  on  hla  will  alona,  for  tha 
Uinura  ot  their  omcaa,  and  tha  amount  and  payment  of  thair 
aalarlea  " 

3  "He  haa  called  together  leglalntlva  bo<llea  at  plaoae  unuaual, 
uncomfortable,  and  diaUnt  from  tha  dapoaltory  of  thair  publie 
recorda,  for  tha  aola  purpoaa  of  fatiguing  tham  Into  complunoa 
with  hla  meaaurea," 

4,  Me  haa  dlaaolved  renreaiinlatlve  houaaa  repaatadly,  for  oppoa- 
Ing  with  manly  flrmnaaa  hla  Invaalona  of  tha  righu  of  tha  people  " 

There  are  a  number  of  other  equally  important  chargaa  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  agalnat  arbitrary  powar  which  waa 
largely  exarciaed  through  oiBcaholdlng  mlnlona  in  tha  varlotia 
colonlea.  However,  our  anceatora  did  not  point  out  In  that  graat 
document  that  the  King  obUilnad  many,  If  not  all,  of  thaaa  powara 
from  a  corrupt  and  atipina  Farliamant  I  ahall  not  taka  tha  lima 
thia  evening  to  rend  all  of  the  chargaa  In  tha  Declaration  of  Inda< 

Rendcnce  agalnat  the  libartlaa  of  Iha  paople,  but  I  would  command 
3  you  the  public  reading  of  thia  graat  document  at  laaat  twica 
a  year  to  the  end  that  ita  truth  of  human  llbarty  may  ba  aaarad 
Into  tha  braiua  and  oonaolouanaaa  of  tha  man  of  our  day. 

Tha  people  uf  iha  Thirteen  Oolonlea  at  the  beginning  of  tha 
Revolutionary  War  ware  profoundly  diatruatful  of  aaacuuva  oOoara, 
Their  EUU  oonatitutlona  framed  at  the  auggaation  of  tha  OontU 
nental  Gongraea  ware  ao  drawn  that  tha  Qovamora,  even  though 
eleotad  by  the  paople  or  by  a»a  rapraaanutivaa  of  tha  people,  bjid 
mtle  ezeeuttve  power.    In  faoi,  wa  fought  the  7  long  yaara  of  the 
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Rr»oIutJonarf  War  with  no  Chief 
M  exlMUfd  «ra»  Irxlgcd  by  the  Confr 
•rctMd  by  Ummbrn  at  the  Can^rvsi 
by    einptuye«*    of    theae    oommltiren 
We  had  no  ao-csdle<l  efflclency  e 
Cangnm  transfer  auch   powers  to 
may  harp  b<>en  hu  title,  and  It  I* 
of   tXie   Thirteen  Stat««  bad  ex 
of  power  m  the  handa  of  the  King 
the-r  coloolfU  noTrmors:    they  wen 
them  any  other  executive.     If  they 
biUty   thai  the  Revolutionary  War 
■ucccaaful  end  at   an  earlier  date, 
prieea  which  our  ancestors  were 
gcvrminent 

After  Torktown  and   the   dlacha^e 
troops   and    after   peace    with    the 
of  a  common  foe.  the  Confederate^ 
teirrated.     That  KOTcmment  was 
Chief  Kxecutlve  but  because  It  had 
not  control  the  foreiin^  relations 
regulate    commerce    amonft    the 
nations,  and  could  not  maintain 
TTiU  was  indeed  a  critical  period  1 
to    many    thoughtful    patriots    that 
Bunker  Hill.  Port  Tlconderoga 
Mountain,    and    the    undying    fanu 
tucklans    under    Oeorge    Rogers 
empire  at  the  icatca  of  Vlncennes 
incton.    Alexander   Hamilton.   Johi 
that    while    they    might    furl    the 
■words,  the  struftfle  for  ordered 
•elflsh  frped  and  want  then  stalket 
Ington  warned   C3ovemor  Harrison 
In  the  trmns- Appalachian   region 
territory,  which  controlled  the  Faihe 
KngUsh  tn  cortrcl  of  the  Oreat 

3'^    desperate    was    the    sltuatlot^ 
former   comp<knlons    In   arms   urgel 
United   Statca      However,   this 
Ically  disapproved  the  oiggestlon 
ton    undoubtedly    knew   the   Biblical 
the  aged  Samuel  to  the  Israelites 
ment  of  a  k.iag  to  rule  over  then 
Samuel   tried    to  dissuade    his 
must  surrender  to  a  king  and  &n4Uy 

"Ts  shall  nry  out  in  that  day 
•ball  have  chosen;  and  the  Lord 

Instead    thcra    was    fostered    a 
amend  the   Articles  of  Confederation 
FtUladelphla  tn  the  sumnisr  of  I 
th«r«  prepare  to  disregard  tbsir 
the  draft  of  a  new  charter  of 
urge    upon   the    delegates    from 
abllKtsw  and  ripe  expertenr*  of 
In   that  convention  w«re  a  guarat 
would  be  dune  snd   well  dune 
uaarring    ludgment    th«    people 
trust     "I  knsw  '  wrote  Oensral 
ehararter  la  ths  last  stake  which 
Randolph,  a  d«sc»ndant  of  a  long 
giota  and  sharing  In  th«lr  patrloti 
to   tli«  OnnffTsss  of   th« 
OMtsraJ    and    Oowmor   of    the 
bvjrge«s  of  ths  eoiotty,  m«mber  of 
ths   oommittMi    which    rrported 
mstnbsr  of  ths  court  at  ehanoery 
ersl    court      Wythe     the    first    pro 
tsacbsr  of  Thomas  .Isfferson  and 
pton  nf  indepsnttencs  and  a  signer 
sncr.    Usdison.    member   of   the 
committee  to  rvport  a  constltutlor 
bsr  of  ths  State  legislature 
fwlsraUon.    actlv«.    able,    and    em 
Mason,    that    noble    old    Roman, 
for  an  independent  American  9tat^ 
ever  formtilated  for  a  frpe  r 
ments  with  the  most  tlltjstrious  la 
tbe  men  to  whom  Virginia  turned 
Nation  for  which  she  bad  secrtflcei  I 
the  other  Statsa  were  likewise  able 
tlon  those  from  Virginia  becmuae 
the   convention    in    Philadelphia 
tikeir  pockets,  and  the  plan  finally 
at  sttidy  and  debate  followed  qultw 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  new 
from  the  sky  even  as  Benjamin 
plucked  electricity  from   the  clou^ 
year   before   the   Mey^ovrr  compar 
tlnlana  had   Inaugurated 
Justice  Story  has  seld  that  "This 
to  raguUte  the  internal  concerns 
sight  ot.  but  was  afterward 
aseiset  btrtbrlctit  of  freemen 
goversment.  tbeee  VlrgUUaaa  had 


ecutlve     Such  executive  power 

tarn  in  committees  and  wba  ex- 

■errlng  on  such  committees  or 

responsible    to    the    Congress 

In  those  days  to  urge  that 

some   one   Individual,   whatever 

that  we  did  not.    The  people 

too  much   concentraticr 

ot  England  and  in  the  hards  of 

In   no  mood   to  substitute  for 

had  done  so.  there  Is  s  possi- 

would  have  been  brought  U3  a 

3ut  Inefficiency  was  one  of   the 

willing  to  pay  for  repreeeatative 
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:ndix  to  the  congressional  record 


of  the   greater  part   of   the 

removal   of    the    cohesive   force 

Oovemment  gradually   disin- 

li^potent.  not  because  It  had  no 

no  independent  revenue,  could 

the   several  States,  could   not 

States    and    with    foreign 

at  home  or  respect  abroad 

our  history,  when  it  appeared 

we    might    lose    the    glory    of 

Valley  Porge.   the   Cowpens.   Kings 

of   that    small    band    of    Ken- 

who    captured    a    veritable 

Then  It  was  that  Geca-ge  Wai.h- 

Marshall     and    others    learned 

battle    flags    and    sheath    their 

ll^rty  had  not  been  won      Both 

the  Thirteen  States  and  Wa? ^- 

of   Virginia,   that   hungry   eyes 

^fere  being  centered  on   Spanish 

r  of  Waters,  as  well  an  on  the 

L4kes. 

that    some    of    Waahlrti^ton's 

that   he    become    fcinj?    of    the 

and   unselfl&h    man   emphai- 

Rellglov;.*  as  he  was,  WaBhl'ig- 

account   of    the   wamlnk.'    of 

when  they  tirged  the  appoini- 

It   will   be   remen-.bcr«d   that 

e  by   pointing   out   what  they 

said: 

secause  of  your  king   which  ye 

not  hear  you  In  that  day  " 

lenllment    for    a    convention    to 

and   this  convention   met   In 

Ths  Virginia  delegation  went 

Instructions  and  had  with  ihern 

which  they  intended  to 

other   States       The    approved 

men  who  represented  Virgmis 

e  to  the  world  that  tht  work 

lere  was   Wsshlngton,   in   whose 

Universally    repoae^l    their    nurent 

"your  persr^nal  inflijei\rr  and 

Africa  has  to  play  "    Thwre  w«s 

line  of  tUustrtous  men  of  Vir- 

im  and  unselfishness,  a  dplsgate 

and   •uccessively   Attorney 

Ct>nn  month  wealth:    Blair,    tong    a 

the  Con  van  lion  nf   177fl  and  of 

plan    of   State    gnverrment 

and  chief   justice  nf   the  gen- 

esnor    of    Uw    In     Ainerlvja,    the 

John  Marshall,  strenuous  rhiun- 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

vention    of    1776    and    of    the 

for  the  Obmmonwealth.  mem- 

of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 

Ihent    tn    every    station:    Oe<irve 

ilhor    of    the    ftnit    constitution 

and  of  the  ftrst  bill  of  nxhi.i 

ranking  by  these  achlrve- 

-glven  of  all  time      Such  wore 

In  the  grave  crises  facing  the 

so  much     The  delegates  from 

axKl  patriotic  men.  but  I  men- 

u  I  have  stated    they  came  to 

^rtth    a   plan    of    government    tn 

agreed  upon  after  weary  weeks 

ctoeeiy  the  Virginia  plan 

f)onn  of  government  was  plucked 

with  hla  kite  snd  key  had 

Remember   that   In    1619.    a 

t.   the   ancestors   of   these   Vlr- 

Ive   government    In    America. 

example  ot  a  domestic  parliament 

of  the  country  was  never  lost 

throughout  America  as  the 

lialatlng  upon  the  right  of  self- 

itocUred  on  June  21.  1631.  that 
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no  "ordt-r^?  of  cr-urr,  (Ci;U;  bind  the  .said  colony  unless  they  be  ratified 
by  the  irpiicral  asspmblie.-  '  Tt\<y  iLSSJTtec!  th^  right  of  self-taxation 
and  coiLlrol  over  tht-  public  pu.-so  Tliuugh  loyal  to  the  King  of 
En^jiand.  ih('y  thrust  .,ut  his  Ocvernor  m  1635  for  tncroachments 
on  the..-  rle[.*.s  and  su^-st.-.utrd  a  sucre^^or  of  their  own  choosing. 
After  the  downfaU  of  th.>  Km;?,  th»'s.-  Vlrgintans  confronted  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  only  yielded  upon  an  honorable  capitulation,  ac- 
knov.h--clg.ng  thf.r  -libn-.i-^siDM  a.'  a  ■•vcluni;iry  act.  not  forced  or 
constrained  by  contjucst,"  and  fp.iariin toeing  them  '"such  freedom 
and  privileges  a.s  bflong  to  the  frr^born  people  of  England  "  After 
the  restoration  they  brolte  out  in  np^n  rebellun  against  oppressions 
of  the  King's  Government  and  anticipated  by  a  century  the  final 
and  vicicr:ou.s  «.truk;Kie  -a  iged  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
"Sons  of  the  American  Rt-volution  '  fcr  tht"  liberties  nf  America. 

No,  my  frunds.  greiu  heieht.s  ar'-  n  t  n^ached  in  sudden  flight, 
as  the  p«3et  has  truly  said  Orr-at  deeds  for  human  liberty  and 
great  men  wh  -  perform  .'*urh  dreds  are  mcubuttd  in  the  womb  of 
the  ages  Tho,'^  of  y^.u  who  have  r«  ad  the  debutes  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  C<:'n?f I'utn.inal  Convention  ai.d  in  the  S'ate  ratifying 
con'.entions  particularly  those  of  Vir^:!nia  Mas.'achusett/».  New 
York  Pennsylvania  ,'ind  Nortli  CviToIma  kn  'W  that  the  men  who 
formulated  and  ra'ittt-'d  thf  F-^deral  Con"-' itution  were  profoundly 
cnnc'^med,  not  rrly  over  rh»-  di.-tribu"!i;n  of  power  between  the 
Federal  and  State  dovernmr-nts  but  over  the  distribution  of  power 
among  the  l>"i?..-"!atlve,  execitive  „ind  judi'^ial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governnietit  The  s<=paraMon  of  le«islatr.c  e.xecutive,  and 
Judicial  p<jwer  was  made  the  cornerstone  of  the  United  Si^atcs. 
ThUf  by  article  I.  st^ction  1  of  the  Constitution  It  is  provided  that: 
"Ail  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gr-ss  of  ihi-  United  Stales  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Ropre.^n'.atives  ■  By  article  II.  section  1,  it  is  declared 
that  the  '--xocuMv.'  jrower  shall  be  vested  m  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  ant  by  article  III.  section  1.  it  is  pro- 
vided that  'Tlie  Judic.<il  i)  Aer  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  m  i  ne  bupren.c  (■  u:i  smd  .n  -u<'h  u.feiior  courts  as  the 
Congres^s  may  fiom  t.ine  u,  -.iwc  i -tLiiri  «ncl  estubiish." 

But  'his  wa.^  iu,i'  ,^11.  VVh 'n  'h-  cir.irt  nf  the  Con.'-titut ion  was 
taken  up  f(jr  ruir. cation  m  •he  \;.'-.:.ii!:i  Cor  ven!  ion  it  met  the 
opposition  of  the  tjokien  tcinpue  of  Patrirk  Henry  and  the  deadly 
logic  of  George  M,i.s<  n  B«"f ore  rHtiricatmn  could  be  .s<>cured.  it 
was  neces.'.ary  ir-  acree  to  tiie  siib.-^t.inre  of  the  firs*  10  amend- 
ments which  wp'-e  idopreci  so  soon  after  the  new  government  was 
organized  m  17H9  as  to  be  considered  a  tiarl  nf  the  original  Con- 
stiMitlon  The  :enth  amfnrm>'nt  declared  that'  "The  powers  not 
deloRaieU  to  th-'  United  Stat.s  by  the  Constr unon.  nor  prohil/ilcd 
by  It  to  The  States  are  reserved  tc  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people  ' 

There  was  great  diffit'.i''v  wit'i  re';;iert  to  the  Executive  power; 
whether  it  should  be  ex*  rn^ed  hv  one  man  or  three  men; 
whether  the  Exectr.ive  .s.^-.(  uld   be  elrcted   by   the  people  or  by  the 

■  ■,.<  ,ir  tiy  'he  SetMte  or  by  both  Houses; 
1(1  DiHce  for  7  years  or  for  4  years:  and 
l„,r,,,  ;•  ■,,,]  -n  ex.  rr;-,e  filnne  the  power  of 
lo.  u.ii  ix"-  ttH>><,Kirtt,4'd  w:t!i  him  a  covmcil 
i>«'i-  '  '!;■•  Ci;nven'u„n  frankly  recognized 
the  danger  of  plaring  '.lie  Kxecuuve  fxiwer  In  the  hands  of  one 
m.m  a  ,(1  'he  (rode!  rv  'o  loiMier  :n  li;^  liundi  nil  governmental 
p..wtr  N-ne  kn-'v".  '>.■'?<. r  'h,ir;  '  !vv  the  .-vrle  of  >>io\  ernnvntii  so 
fthlv  ^'U.'d  by  Po|\b.iH  cvri.  t)efnre  there  wi\«  n  riirl«it  Child  !n 
ilir  n)un<et  lit  ii.- !,  e'.i'iM  iiu'  ' :  e'.  itmciirrle'l  tlip  Idea  Of  at- 
tempting •<!  (!!',, sie  'ti'  exr-(";':\e  povv-T  t)i't',vi'en  two  or  more 
men  nie  fi'tier*  hn'l  tn-f  ^ir  thrrn  'he  Imivitmce  rf  ancient 
govein:neiit«  vtbTr  ii'i  [("enip'  h.fl  hi-.-n  m.idr  tn  crente  a  trl- 
umvirnte  fr,r  'h"  rKc.  wp  of  pxeovuivf  p.ivi'er  A  number  of  the 
mfrnber*  psriu '.Jui  Iv  HaiiiUtoo  who  rtineinberrd  the  lntfr,clpnt 
gnvr'rnm'"tit  of  the  Hrv  ■;'!':<  y;  (trMrM  that  the  Chief  KxerMthT  be 
elnihe*!  wi'li  amplo  p.iwr  md'-prndejU  of  the  polltlcnl  mob.  and 
the  '  theri  were  (•;:sii:v  oe r  .u.uled  to  ucrep'  ■meh  a  sohitton  becnune 
th-v  tlviii'!;'  'ill'  Mir  ■.'I'l'-  .»' f"  Iriinih  w-nild  be  able  to  hold 
th"  Executive  :ri  -o-e^  n  pur' loulwrl v  wtieii  the  Kxecu'lve  wan  to  »>,. 
rfvlecied  11'  ih-  end  of  .•«rb  i  years  I  ittle  did  these  fathers 
fn;see  thftt  t!;p  'i:n>-  w-  :>:<'.  como  'Ahen  the  Executive  would 
have  'he  iipp.  int  moTi'  .l—'Cl'.  -ir  m-lirectlv,  of  hundreds  of 
thn;;sniicl.s  of  ■  mcehokieis  nnd  W'Mild  hft'.e  the  dlsT.tauMon  and 
»p«'nding  of  billions  of  doUarh  of  i:)ur)lic  money 

However,  tiie  Coi s,^t  iv.it .( ;:.  ;..i..  :..,:  iiperaicd  as  the  framcrs  In- 
t' nded  in  th:  ,l.-<  u>'i:  :i,s  lo  .s,j;;.r  ..-hcr  respe<-t<5  The  elaborate 
elertord  Cf^llov^e  for  the  c'.,-, •;,.;:  ,f  ^  iTesident  and  Vice  President 
broke  down  in  -\  few  aliort  years  As  enrlv  as  Andrew  Jackson's 
time  If  wa.s  demonatraLfd  tha'  the  udli  eholders  of  the  party  in 
p<v*er  <-ou:d  be  relied  upon  U  mm-,  'h-  P'  irica]  conventions  of  that 
partv  and  U>  rei^onvna'e  f-r  a  -.■OMi.d  term  the  Chief  Execu'ive  to 
whom  they  o*ed  their  official  pewit;  .n.s  An  attempt  In  the  Senate 
a  few  (lavs  igM  'o  preve-.'  .  fTtoenolders  from  participating  In  na- 
tional conveiiti'-ns  w-r.t  lV■■^■•,  •  ;g ::(  ir.iMioiis  defeat,  ajid  it  has 
been  charged  for  many  years  that  the  p^jwers  of  appropriating  and 
spending  'he  public  mone;,  hr\.s  b«-en  u,>ed  to  ease  the  reelection  of 
Members  of  the  Congn-*?-  Bu'  this  [n  the  fault  of  the  people  They 
should  not  make  such  riem-»nd«  nn  their  elected  representatives 
or  condone  the  art.s  "f  th'v«*>  who  surrender  to  such  demands. 

Purthermore  the  Ink  was  varcelv  drv  on  the  slgnn'urea  to  the 
Constitution  until  the  inn>t  Congres.«  of  1789  met  Due  to  the  unl- 
ver»J  respect  and  esteem  for  President  Washington  the  First  Con- 
gress commenced  the  prartlre  of  makliii?  the  President  the  chief 
adxniiilstraiive  oflicer  of  the  fVderaJ  Oovtrnment.     By  this  I  mean 
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that  In  addition  to  the  comparatively  few  constitutional  powers 
and  duties  conferred  on  the  Chief  Executive  the  Congress  dele- 
gated to  him  many  statutory  powers  and  duties,  and  that  process 
has  been  followed  to  an  Increasing  extent  In  later  years,  particu- 
larly since  the  ttirn  of  the  present  century. 

It  seems  Inevitable  that  this  should  be  so.  Wlille  the  old  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  exercised  executive  or  administrative 
pow^ers  and  performed  administrative  duties  by  and  through  com- 
mittees or  boards  headed  by  Members  of  that  Congress  or  by  em- 
ployees responsible  to  the  Congress,  as  I  have  stated,  these  adnaln- 
Istratlve  committees  and  boards  were  not  an  outstanding  success. 
It  seems  that  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  may  have  Intended 
a  continuation  of  that  procedure  as  they  signally  failed  to  make 
any  direct  provision  for  an  administrative  service  with  the  result 
that  the  present-day  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Chief  Executive  as  to  the  discretion  he  should  exercise  and 
the  control  he  should  have  over  administration  are  but  a  continua- 
tion of  differences  of  opinion  which  have  been  with  us  for  at  least 
100  years.  We  may  well  grant  that  these  differences  have  become 
more  acute  within  recent  years  and  that  once  again  there  has  been 
seriously  questioned  the  legitimacy  of  any  legislatively  controlled 
agencies  of  government.  However,  such  facts  do  not  modify  my 
thesis  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  any  basically  new  phenomenon. 

The  aggrandizement  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Chief 
Executive  by  means  of  statutory  delegations  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  view  held  by  some  of  the  Chief  Executives  that  they  are 
authorized  to  perform  any  act  or  function  for  the  public  welfare 
which  Is  not  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  perhaps  the  greatest  exponent  of  that 
theory,  which  was  as  vehemently  denied  by  his  successor  In  office 
A  further  contributing  factor  Is  that  during  our  nearly  150  years 
of  national  existence  we  have  had  two  general  types  of  Presidents: 
First,  the  type  represented  by  Madison.  Monroe,  Buchanan,  Grant, 
and  .some  others  who  deferred  to  legislative  leadership,  or  rather 
the  leadership  of  a  few  dominant  personalities  in  the  Congress; 
secondly,  there  is  the  type  represented  by  Andrew  Jackson,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  led  rather  than  followed 
legislative  personalities,  but  they  have  had  to  flght.  and  they  were 
not  always  the  winners  In  such  fights.  Very  rare  Indeed  has  been 
that  type  represented  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  led  by  Indirection, 
accomplishing  his  purposes  but  doing  It  through  other  men  who 
fought  the  battles  In  Congress  according  to  his  strategy. 

Presidents  who  have  had  dominating  personalities  and  capacity 
for  leadership  have  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  considered 
themselves  tribunes  of  the  people,  but  the  business  Interests  have 
looked  askance  at  such  men.  The  additional  powers  which  these 
Presidents  have  wrung  from  Congress  have  been  modifled  to  a 
large  extent  or  repealed  after  such  Presidents  have  left  ofBce,  but, 
even  though  dominating  Presidents  generally  have  been  succeeded 
by  Presidents  content  to  defer  to  legislative  leadership,  the  pendu- 
lum has  never  swung  as  far  backward  In  such  instances  as  It  swung 
forward.  Viewing  the  matter  down  the  corridors  of  time,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  executive  power  has  gradually  increased  until 
now  the  President  of  the  United  States  carries  on  his  shoulders 
the  greatest  powers  and  duties  of  any  ruler  of  a  major  nation. 
Whoever  happens  to  be  President  for  the  time  being  la  truly  the 
captain  of  the  ship  of  state.  All  this  has  come  about  without  any 
■pectflo  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  It  has  been  In  response 
to  the  growing  complexltlet  of  an  Industrialized  and  mechanical 
clvlUratlon. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Resolutton, 
upon  you  and  your  sisters,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, now  meeting  In  annual  convention  In  another  part  of  this 
city,  there  rests  a  heavy  responsibility  in  these  times.  Men  and 
women  bred  In  other  cUmes  know  little  of  the  struggles  which 
have  made  us  a  great  Nation.  They  are  hostile  to  our  Inftltutlons 
of  government  They  are  termites  on  our  body  politic.  In  too 
many  instances  they  have  made  headway  becntise  we  have  not 
driven  the  money  changers  from  the  temple,  because  we  have  failed 
to  make  a  living  reality  of  those  noble  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  "all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,"  and  be- 
cause we  have  too  long  tolerated  selfish  greed  In  a  small  minority 
of  our  people.  In  closing  may  I  remind  you  of  the  words  of  Carlyla 
that^- 

"We  need  the  man  of  Intellect  at  the  top  of  our  affairs;  this  is 
the  aim  of  all  constitutions  and  revolutions,  if  they  have  any  aim; 
for  the  man  of  true  Intellect  Is  the  noble-hearted  man  withal,  the 
true,  Just,  humane,  and  valiant  man  Get  h*m  for  a  leader,  all  is 
got;  fall  to  get  him,  though  you  had  constitutions,  plentifully  as 
blackberries,  and  a  parliament  In  every  village,  there  Is  nothing 
yet  got." 

Such  Is  the  task  before  Americans  today,  and  particularly  the 
task  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  representing  the 
compact  between  the  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unborn.  To  our 
America  I  offer  a  toast : 

"I  see  the  last  wtir  flag  unfurled, 
Fear  and  oppression  hellward  htirle<l. 
The  smiling  ages,  hand  In  hand. 
That  wait  to  bring  the  better  world. 

"One  law.  one  love,  one  liberty. 
One  light  that  beams  from  sea  to  sea. 
Prom  morning  land  to  evening  land. 
The  splendor  ot  the  land  to  ba." 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  21,  1938 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  Gilbertsville 
Dam  should  be  built  now.  It  is  my  understanding  that  we 
shall  have  within  the  next  few  days  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  matter  again.  I  am  glad  this  is  true.  I  believe  that 
a  calm  and  deliberate  appraisal  of  the  matter  will  insure  a 
favorable  vote  for  it. 

Gilbertsville  Dam  is  the  key  dam  in  the  T.  V.  A.  system 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River 
and  the  control  of  floods  on  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  Rve  years  of  research  and  investigation  have  gone 
into  the  planning  of  this  dam.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  urgently  necessary  water-control  projects  in  the 
country.  In  an  attempt  to  defeat  an  initial  appropriation 
for  this  dam.  a  number  of  argxunents  have  been  made, 
plausible  to  the  layman,  but  without  any  foundation  In  fact. 
There  is  summarized  below  the  facts  with  resjject  to  the 
arguments  against  the  construction  of  the  dam.  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  reasons  why  failure  to  appropriate 
at  this  time  for  the  beginning  of  construction  of  the  dam 
would  result  in  a  grave  set-back  for  the  movement  to  con- 
serve our  natural  resources,  to  control  and  improve  our 
rivers,  and  to  prevent  flood  devastation  in  the  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  River  Basins.  The  facts  stated  are  for  the 
most  part  taken  from  official  sources. 

A.    ANSW^ERS    TO  ARGUMENTS    AGAINST    CONSTRtJCTION    OF   THl    DAM 

Low  dams  against  high  dams:  In  the  House  debates  on  the 
Gilbertsville  appropriation  on  March  22.  the  statement  was 
made  that  low  navigation  dams  would  afford  a  superior  type 
of  navigation  to  that  which  would  be  supplied  by  Gilberts- 
ville. EJven  MaJ.  Rufus  Putnam,  chief  expert  for  the  18 
utility  companies  in  the  recent  T.  V.  A.  case  at  Chattanooga- 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  against  T.  V.  A.— admitted  that 
navigation  improvement  by  high  dams,  such  as  Gilbertsville, 
aflTords  a  more  technically  ofBclent  navigation  channel  than 
the  alternative  type  of  Improvement  by  low  dams  (T.  E.  P. 
transcript,  p.  1928).  The  record  In  the  T.  E.  P.  case  has  not 
yet  been  printed,  and  transcript  references  are  to  the  ofBdal 
typewritten  transcript  of  the  proceedings.  References  to  the 
A.shwander  case  are  to  the  printed  record.  In  the  Ash- 
wander  case  at  Birmingham,  In  which  the  late  Judge  Grubb 
decided  against  T.  V.  A.,  the  court  nevertheless  found  as  a 
fact  that  high  dams  of  the  type  of  Gilbertsville  were  superior 
to  low  dams  for  navigation  purposes  (finding  of  fact  No.  138. 
Ashwander  record,  pp.  1082.  1083).  The  three-Judge  court 
at  Chattanooga  made  the  same  finding.  Finding  of  fact 
No.  54,  made  by  the  court  In  the  T.  E.  P.  case,  after  many 
weeks  of  hearing  evidence  from  many  witnesses  for  both 
sides  who  covered  every  phase  of  the  problem,  Is  so  conclu- 
sive on  the  advantage  of  high  over  low  dams  for  navigation 
purposes  that  it  is  attached  to  this  memorandum  In  full 
text.  These  findings  were  based,  not  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Authority's  witnesses  alone,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  utilities'  witnesses  and  of  the  Army  engineers 
as  well.  In  the  Ashwander  case  Ocn.  George  B.  Plllsbury, 
then  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
testified  that  "there  is  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of 
high  dams  over  low  dams  for  purposes  of  navigation"  (Ash- 
wander record,  pp.  753.  754).  In  the  Chattanooga  case  Col. 
Lewis  Watkins.  who  supervised  the  preparation  of  historic 
House  Document  328,  which  was  presented  to  Congress  in 
1930  by  the  Army  engineers  and  is  the  bible  for  the  Ten- 
nessee River  development,  a  man  more  familiar  with  the 
Tennessee  River  and  its  problema  than  any  other  living  man, 
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testified  that  hlcti  dams  w«re 
low -dam  type  of  development 
3274 » .    In  House  Document  328 


mpcrior  In  every  way  to  the 

(T.  E.  P.  transcript,  pp.  3271- 
iLsell,  the  Board  of  Engineers 


for  Rivers  and  Hartxirs  made  tie  flat  assertion  (p.  13'  that 
a  9-foot  waterwaj'  Improvemen  .  by  means  of  low-lift  dams, 
"would  be  Inferior  to  the  hi|h-<lam  developments."  The 
Oilbertsville  Dam  is  one  of  the  high-dam  developments 
referred  to. 

Indeed.  If  low  dams  are  bul|l.  It  wtU 


future  to  destroy  or  submerge 


M.  Markham  recommendrd 


for  high  dams.     In  House   D^ument   306.   Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  first  session.  Gen. 
with  respect  to  the  Ohio — 
The  prQ(reMtT«  replAcrment  of  t£e  old  (low)  iocJcs  and  d&ais  with 


lew  number  of  btgher-ltrt  danu 
I/)w  dams  have  no  value  foi 


waste  the  r«sourcci  of  the  titei  for  these  purposes  (T.  E.  P. 
cAse.  fVndlngj  of  fact  Nob   70,  9Q> 


Use  of  Oilbertsville  pool  by 


be  necessary  in  the 
them  In  order  to  make  way 


flood  control  or  power,  and 


'XlsUng  craft:  Another  argu- 


mtush  mart  Mwy  to  trsvsnir  and 


ment  made  In  the  Houae  debat  >  was  that  existing  river  craft 
will  not  be  able  to  use  the  OilaerUvUle  pool.  This  La  based 
on  th«  bugaboo  that  the  pool  is  so  large  that  waves  will  be 
created  by  wind  action,  which  wUl  Interfere  with  the  passage 
of  the  old  typa  of  river  crafi  In  um  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Cokuwl  Watklns  tcstlfkd  in  tie  Chatunooga  case  that  the 
contrary  was  trvM.  that  the  cro  ikad.  winding  channel  er«.'\ted 
by  bw  dams  was  much  more  laaardous  to  navigation  than 
the  large  open  channels  crai  lad  by  the  high  damit  Mr. 
Jamiia  Brodle,  supenntenden  of  malntenazx^o  and  chief 
•nglnsar  of  tha  FidanU  Bargt  Una  of  iha  Inland  WaUTwaya 
CorporaUon.  a  oractioai  navlff4lor  of  irtat  expertrnca,  teati' 
flad  thaU- 

A  deep  long  ■laek  waur  pool  !■ 
In  much  mar*  dvpvndabt*  ihma  sn)r  other  kind  of  tnisnd  w«u>rwM)r> 
(T   1  P  traiMrript.  p  4108) 

Mr.  Brodle  alM  UMlfUd  (T.  B.  P.  transcript,  pp.  iMS.  48M> 
that  all  of  th«  equipment  of  ths  IVderal  Barge  Line  could  be 
Uied  on  the  Tennaaiea  River  after  completion  of  the  high-dam 
aystem,  and  that  all  the  craft  in  use  on  the  Ohio  aixl  Mis- 
■laalppl  oould  use  these  pools,  except  a  few  antiquated  coal 
barges  now  in  use  on  the  upper  Ohio,  which  would  probably 
never  have  occaaloQ  to  um  the  pools  in  any  case. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  itatements  that  the  Ollberti- 
flUe  Rcaen<oir  will  be  more  thj  in  7  miles  wide.  Such  widths 
will  occur  only  for  several  sbcrt  stretches  at  the  confluence 
points  of  a  few  large  trltHitarl  ss.  and  then  only  on  the  rare 
oocaHoos  when  the  pool  is  a  top  fkxxl  level.  The  width 
generally  Is  leas  than  a  miles  i  hen  the  pool  Is  at  Its  normal 
oavlratlOQ  level. 

Effect  of  fkMd  draw-down  on  navlcaUon  pool:  Another 
argument  made  In  the  House  c  etete  of  BCarch  22  was  that — 


Tbe  rsMTVOtr  anusl  be  kapt  pnctlcaQy  M&piy  la  order  to  catch 
flood  imtiwa.  aad  thai  wouid  destroy  naTlgaUoo.  with  it  dry  sod 
•B^ity  yo«  oouid  not  asvlgata. 

This  otUeefekm  is  wholly  wltliout  foundation.    At  elevation 
m    above  tm  level — the  pool  vUl  have  a  minimum  depth  of 
U  feet,  adaqiale  for  veaels  o^  9-foot  draft,  with  customary 
Ftom  elevmUon  SiO  to  the  top  of  the  gates,  at 
there  wlU  be  ate  rage  space  for  4 JOOiWO  acre- 
Is  all  oontr  allad  flood  storage  and  can  be 
imptnglng  in  any  way  on  the 


m 

whiefa 


fleet. 

OKd  for  Ikxxl  control  wtthout 

BAilgatlon  pool. 

Valley  storage:  A  final  argument  against  OUhertavllle  Is 
thai  It  win  diaplace  natural  "valley  storage."  The  short 
ansiwer  to  this  argument  was  ooade  in  the  T.  B.  P.  case  by 
ICr  Oeone  R  Ciwnens.  ctvU  en  glneer  of  the  lllssiaslppi  River 
Oarnmlwhin  and  tn  reapooslbk  charge  of  that  Commlaslon'i 
''Ociraprehenalve  Report  on  Iteaeivoira  in  the  liiisaisslppl 
Rh/tr  Baatn"  (R.  Doe.  2St.  74  Cong..  1st  sess.).  He  pointed 
out  that  vaOey  ftorage  was  norely  the  succeaBive  positions 
taken  by  the  fkMd  Itaelf .  and  tl;  at  far  froea  reducing  floods  on 
the  **i— «— ipT*  this  uneontroUid  storagpe  increased  the  flood 
hdtfhti  on  ttw  Miwlastppt  bylctMding  the  discharge  of  the 


Tennessee  until  It  coincid*'d  with  the  flood  crest  on  the  Missis* 
slppi.  as  occurred  in  the  1937  f.ccd  >  T.  E,  P.  transcnpt,  pp. 
3607-3611 ) .  The  three- judge  court  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion 'T.  £  P   case,  findings  of  fact  No.  66*. 

B     FACTS    I^^    SLTPORT    or    IMMEDTATT    CONSTRUCTION    OF    GtLBntTSVII.L« 

DAM 

Strategic  importance  of  Oilbertsville  Dam  for  navigation: 
The  Oilbertsville  site  l.s  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  near 
Paducah.  It  is  therefore  the  bottle  neck  so  far  as  the  de- 
velopment of  waur  commerce  in  the  Tennessee  Basin  is  con- 
cerned. No  traffic  can  move  in  or  out  of  the  Tennessee 
Basin  without  passing  through  the  184-mile  stretch  which 
Oilbertsville  Dam  will  improve.  It  is  the  great  connecting 
link  between  the  Tennei>At'e  Valley  and  the  remainder  of  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley  The  seven  dams  constructed  or 
under  construction  on  the  T^nne.ssee  to  provide  9-foot  navi- 
gation will  have  only  limited  u^sefulness  for  through  traffls 
between  the  Tennessee  sysfm  and  the  Mississippi  system 
unles.s  this  twttle  neck  l.s  eliminated  and  a  full  standard 
channel  created 

Strategic  importance  of  OilberusviUe  Dam  for  flood  con- 
trol on  the  lower  Mwsi.sMppi  River:  It  la  now  universally 
lecogni/A'd  that  it  i.s  absolutely  necessary  for  Mississippi 
flood  control  U)  .supplement  the  exl.sting  protection  works 
on  the  Mi.H«iaHippi  by  re.-^rvoir  projects  on  the  tributaries, 
•  See  report  of  Army  Engineers  of  Apr  8,  1037.  Committee 
IXK'unirnt.  No.  I,  75th  Conu  ,  Ut  hvm.,  pam.  20,  21)  The 
Oilbi'rtsvtUe  jiite  In  the  moHi  Ntrategic  for  thin  purpose  in 
existence  It  l«  immedint«'ly  above  the  Junction  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  MlMsitutippi  at  Cuiru,  und  can  thrrrfore  be  regulated 
with  precinlun.  druwing  down  the  ikx)1  in  Advance  of  floods 
•nd  ■torinc  the  entire  flow  of  the  Trnnmsre.  during  the 
peak  flixJd  sittgrs  on  the  Mi.H.ni.H,iippi,  am  the  flood  crest  ap- 
proaches Cairo.  It  U  not  only  the  most  strategic  reservoir 
In  location,  but  the  largest  in  niM\  and  will  alone  cut  off 
from  2  to  3  feet  from  the  crest  of  the  floods  on  the  Missis- 
sippI  from  Cairo  nil  the  way  down  to  Helena,  Ark.,  with 
very  Bubwtantial  efl'ect  on  flood  heights  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  length  of  the  Mis-sLwippl.  When  one  recalls  that 
the  levees  on  the  Ml.sslsslppi  have  already  been  built  to  the 
maximum  feasible  height,  and  that  in  times  of  flood  disas- 
U^T  even  inches  are  Important,  the  tremendotis  benefits  to 
Mississippi  flood  control  from  this  project  can  be  appre- 
ciated 'T.  E.  P.  case,  findings  of  fact  Nos.  61-63K 

The  Oilbertsville  site  Is  far  cheaper  for  Mississippi  flood 
control  than  any  other  site  in  the  Mississippi  Basin.  A 
report  on  this  site  by  a  board  of  independent  consulting 
engineers.  consLsting  of  Mr.  O.  N.  Floyd,  of  I>allas.  Tex., 
consultant  for  the  Army  Engineers  on  the  flood-control 
project  at  Sardis.  Miss,,  and  numerous  other  projects,  Mr. 
L.  L.  Hldinger,  an  experienced  consulting  engineer  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  A.  E.  Morgan  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  numerous  flood-control  projects,  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Lane,  for  a  number  of  years  associated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Pkeclamatlon  and  now  professor  of  hydraulic  engineering  at 
Iowa  State  University,  contains  the  following  conclusion: 

The  cost  of  lb«  Oilbertsville  project  per  acre-foot  of  storage  or 
per  foot  of  reduction  in  flood  suge  at  Cairo.  111.,  Ib  lest  th»n  one- 
naif  the  cost  of  any  other  resen-otr  or  Bystem  of  rawrrolra  which 
could  be  located  oc  the  tributaries  of  the  Mlaalaalppl  Rlrer  above 
C^airo 

The  three-Judge  court  at  Chattanooga.  In  its  recent 
unanimous   opinion,   made   the   following  statement: 

It  U  reiucnably  rsiimRtecl  that  QilbertBTllle  when  completed 
will  supply  over  4.000.000  acre-feet  of  flood  storage,  and  It  la  the 
moat  Important  of  the  series  for  flood  control  on  the  Ohio  and 
kUaalBBlppl 

Even  the  conservative  Engineering  News-Record,  which 
is  opposed  to  the  Authority's  power  activities,  editorially 
recognized  the  outstanding  character  of  this  project  in  its 
Issue  of  April  7,    The  editorial  is  attached  In  full  text: 

OTTCT    or    DCLAT    ON    l>ROCRAM    OF  T.   V.    A. 

Any  delay  In  the  construction  of  this  project  creates  the 
hazard  that  the  delay  will  result  in  loss  ol  life  and  destnic- 
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tlon  of  property  because  of  a  flood  catastrophe  which  this 
project  could  have  averted.  Delay  in  construction  postpones 
the  removal  of  the  bottle  neck  to  through  navigation  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  the  full  realization  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  project. 

Delay  would  be  wasteful  as  well  as  dangerous.  The  Au- 
thority has  planned  its  construction  program  to  achieve 
ms^lmum  economy  and  efficiency.  It  has  prepared  long- 
range  plans  for  the  transfer  of  men  and  equipment  from 
project  to  project  In  a  coordinated  series.  Indeed,  all  of  the 
dams  have  been  treated  as  a  single  giant  project.  An  inter- 
ruption in  the  construction  of  any  single  unit  of  this  great 
project  will  Impair  economy  and  efficiency  and  result  in  the 
waste  both  of  human  resources  and  of  material. 

If  the  appropriation  is  not  made  now,  It  will  be  necessary 
for  tlie  Authority  to  discharge  scores  of  experienced  engi- 
neers. These  men  have  acquired  invaluable  experience  In 
dealing  with  this  project  in  its  preliminary  phases.  If  these 
men  are  discharged,  they  can  never  be  reassembled,  and  re- 
placements will  have  to  be  made  from  less  qualified  and 
experienced  personnel.  Oilbertsville  is  not  an  emergency 
project,  but  a  part  of  a  permanent  program  for  the  conser- 
vaUon  and  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  America.  However,  the  necessity  of 
BtlmtiJatlng  employment  in  the  current  business  rece.'vion 
adds  final  force  to  the  argument  for  conitructing  the  project 
at  this  time. 

Oilbertsville  li  a  part  of  a  regional  project.  However,  Its 
freateit  value  if  not  for  the  Tenneiie  Bailn,  but  for  the  whole 
MlulAilppl  Valley  below  Cairo.    It  U  a  truly  national  projfot. 

TWT  or  riKBiira  or  r*eT  no.  14  madi  iv  THsaa-Juooi  cotmT  m 
TiMifiMni  iLaoTaio  rown  co.  it  ax.,  v.  mtttrnMa  vallit  avtmos- 
rrr  rr  al. 

M.  The  high-dam  projects  of  ths  Authority  will  provtdt  s  navi- 
gation improTvmsnt  lubitsntlally  superior  to  that  which  oould  be 
Rrovided  by  ths  system  of  low  dama  Mt  forth  In  Moum  Doeumunt 
[Q.  sat.  The  luperlorlty  of  high  dams  for  navlntlon  was  reo<')g- 
niaed  by  the  Board  of  BiglnMra  for  Rlvtrt  and  Harbors  In  Houas 
Document  No.  sag.  The  Authorlty'a  projeeta  will  provldt  auparlor 
channel  dtptha  and  wldtha,  aubstantlaily  fawer  lockages,  aubatim- 
tlally  leaa  current  velocltlea,  pool  fluctuations,  and  Intorruptlona 
from  flooda.  The  elimination  of  lockages  will  aubatantlally  reduce 
the  time  conaumed  In  lockagea:  the  auperiorlty  of  channel  doptha 
and  reduction  of  current  velocltlea  will  aubatantlally  Increaac  the 
speed  of  movement  and  reduce  the  amount  of  motive  power  re- 
quired; and  the  wider  and  longer  pools  of  the  high  dams  are 
preferred  by  the  navigator  to  the  narrow,  crooked  pools  of  the  low 
dama.  The  reduction  in  pool  fluctxiatlons  will  greatly  encourage 
the  development  of  terminal  facllltlea  neceasfry  to  the  development 
of  commercial  navigation.  The  advantages  of  the  Authority's  proj- 
ects In  these  respects  will  Insure  a  substantially  greater  efficiency 
of  the  navigation  channel,  substantially  greater  dependability  of 
■errlce,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  attract  a  substantially 
greater  volume  of  trafDc  on  the  Improved  river.  The  high  dams 
will  also  provide  substantial  Improvement  of  navigation  on  the 
tributaries  which  would  not  be  provided  by  the  low-dam  projects. 
The  advantages  of  high  dams  cannot  be  accurately  measured  in 
monetary  terms.  The  boats  and  barges  which  are  now  In  general 
use  on  the  Interconnected  Inland  waterways  of  the  Mississippi  River 
system  will  be  able  to  navigate  the  Tennessee  River  where  im- 
proved by  the  projects  of  the  Authority  without  change  of  design 
or  extent  of  loading. 

[Editorial  from  the  Engineering  News-Record,  April  7,  1938,  p.  404] 

BASIC  CONTSOL 

Current  anlmoHtlea  may  easily  Inspire  the  thought  that  no  more 
money  ahotild  be  squandered  on  T.  V.  A.  expansion,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  plan  to  build  a  large  dam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  sliould  b«  rejected.  Such  a  thought  would  be  unfair. 
It  would  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Oilbertsville  project  mainly 
serves  to  reduce  Mississippi  Blver  Qoods.  Of  course,  the  big  reser- 
voir would  also  improve  navigation  on  the  idsalaslppl,  as  weU  aa 
open  up  the  Tenneaace  Itself;  but  the  flood-control  effect  remains 
the  commanding  argument.  Back  of  this  situation  Ilea  a  simple 
but  compelling  reason.  The  truth  la  that  the  whole  Mlaslsalppl 
River  control  plan  la  a  failure  Insofar  aa  the  city  of  Cairo  and  the 
basins  immediately  below  are  ooncemed.  In  laat  year's  flood  the 
city  escaped  destruction  only  by  a  hair.  aiUMrtsvllle  would  provide 
a  safety  margin  by  cutting  8  to  4  (e«t  off  Cmiro  flood  heights— not 
enough  tn  the  biggest  flood,  but  a  very  considerable  approach  to 
full  protacUon.  It  would  be  the  first  piece  of  effective  tributary 
control,  and  one  of  the  largest,  in  the  ulUmste  Mlasiaslppl  River 
^•tam.  The  estimate  of  flood  benefits,  reported  by  Carl  A.  Bock 
on  another  page,  approaching  S100,000.000.  refiects  Its  Importance 
and  emphasizes  that  the  project  deserves  eamest  consideration. 
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IdT.  THOMASON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sp<;aker.  under  unani- 
mous consent  granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoKD,  I  Include  the  following  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
R.  E.  Sherman,  former  mayor  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Day  dinner  of  the  Arizona  Democratic  Asaociation  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  the  evening  of  April  ]i3: 

That  Is  a  great  party  In  whose  nnms  and  under  whose  avsploss 
wa  have  gathered  here  tonight.  For  more  than  130  years  demoo- 
racv  has  stood  like  a  great  rock  In  a  weary  deaert  land,  ths  chief 
and  almost  the  sole  defender  of  the  rlgbti  of  the  paoplji. 

Wars,  riots,  atrikea,  and  aabotaga  have  not  aocompllabaai tu  ruin; 
Internal  atrlXe  hu  not  caused  lu  decay;  unctsr  tha  crushing  weight 
of  defeat  and  tha  bitter  aaasulu  of  organised  capital  It  baa  grown 
younger  In  Ita  atrength. 

It  observed  the  powerful  Ftdarallat  part*  In  Ita  death  atruggls. 
It  aaw  ths  great  whig  partj  paaa  into  oblivion.  It  wltnssasd  the 
rlsa  and  decline  of  tha  Free  BoUars,  Know  Nothings,  and  Oreen- 
bsckera.  It  aaw  hiatory  write  ths  obltuarlas  of  FoptUIsm,  ths 
Faople'a  Party,  tha  Farmsra'  Alllanoa,  and  tna  Bull  Uoosera.  Last, 
and  Btrangtat  of  all,  It  hsa  astn  ruin  and  dismsmbsrmsnt  ooma  t« 
tht  onot-powerful  Ilepublloan  party.  For  today  tha  name  Ite- 
publlcan  la  but  s  algn  upon  an  ampty  house. 

Thoaa  poiltioal  orgsniiations  that  hsva  gona  to  dust  and  asbea 
wart  tha  ahattsrad  fdoia  of  s  stfMon  or  s  pirlod;  In  thatr  narrow- 
nsaa  and  limited  aoopa  that  fell,  Tha  most  indilTarent  student  of 
tha  phlloaophr  of  political  aurvival  known  that  tha  Demooratle 
party  livaa  today  bacausa  Ite  prlneiplaa  are  aound.  And  bsoausa. 
down  through  tha  yeara.  from  Thomaa  Jefferaon  to  Franklin  D. 
Rooaavelt,  tha  Imperlahsbte  and  eternal  vtrttlas  hsvs  bssn  tha  aptrtt 
of  lu  theories  for  the  control  of  dvU  aocisty  In  a  isnd  of  tha  me. 

Thomaa  Jefferaon  was  born  lOS  yeara  ago  today,  and  hla  form 
haa  been  cold  in  death  for  112  yeara.  Yet  hla  political  philosophy 
has  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  devasutlona  of  changa. 
and  Is  today  a  living  and  s  vital  foroe,  acknowledgad  as  a  world- 
Influence. 

His  was  a  life  of  service  and  (>arly  were  hla  worth  and  brllllanca 
shown— justice  of  the  peace  at  23:  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgeases  at  36;  member  of  the  Vtrglals  Oonventloa  at  81: 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  at  SiS;  and  author  at  tha 
Declaration  of  Independence  at  only  83. 

Genius  was  well  In  the  bud  when  that  innimortel  document  cams 
from  Jefferson's  Inspired  pen.  Yet  his  service  and  achievements 
were  but  in  the  beginning.  Let  us  turn  tt«  page*  of  history  and 
see  what  the  record  shows  from  thc-nce  on^xrard:  Qovemor  of  Vir- 
ginia. Member  of  Congress.  Minister  to  Prance,  Bscretary  of  State 
In  Washington's  Cabinet.  Vice  President  under  John  Adams,  twice 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  founder  of  the  Unlventty 
of  Virginia,  author  of  the  VUglnla  statute  of  religious  liberty, 
founder  at  William  and  Mary  of  the  flret  profeaaorshlp  of  law  In 
America,  and  author  of  the  first  stetute  by  which  edxicatlon  by 
the  State  was  made  a  fundamental  article  of  Democratic  faith. 

Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  five  languages.  Re  was  a  student  c< 
government,  of  history,  of  science,  of  econocalca,  of  phUoaophv,  and 
was  versed  In  practically  all  the  applied  arts  and  aclsnoes.  At  tha 
period  in  which  he  lived  he  was  probably  the  beat-equlppsd  man 
for  governmental  service  then  upon  earth. 

He  brought  to  America  the  first  rice  and  the  firvt  oUvs  trass 
grown  upon  this  continent.  Ks  ezperlmentvd  with  the  rotetlon  oC 
cropa,  giving  the  reculte  free  to  the  people.  Hs  invsntad  tha  mold- 
board  of  least  reslstenee  for  plows,  which  la  in  gsaaral  use  today. 
He  devlaed  the  leather  buggy  top,  which  rinnalnsd  la  use  for  ovsr 
100  years,  or  as  long  as  the  buggy  Itaelf.  And  in  lilO  ha.  perhaps 
unlntenUonally,  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  bureaucraclaa  of  aU 
time  by  inventing  the  awlvel  chair. 

In  all  of  these  inventions  and  diaoovarlaii  Jaffarwm  nsvar  sought 
a  patent  or  a  monopoly,  never  made  a  dollar  of  paraonal  proAt, 
but  gave  them  gratvUtoualy  to  public  uaii.  Always  his  tlMwghte 
went  out  to  the  people,  their  needs,  their  rights,  thsir  privUflgas. 
His  was  the  alirulstlc.  never  the  selfish,  mitnd.  ^ 

Thomaa  Jefferson,  like  the  careful  tachnlclan  hs  was,  wrote  Ms 
own  epitaph.  You  have  often  heard  It  txifore,  but  tot  mc  rapaas 
the  lines,  tlgnlficant  for  their  almpUclty.  lionlght: 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  oc  the  Deciaim- 
tlon  oJ  Independence,  rounder  o'  the  University  ot  Virginia,  aDd 
auth(»  of  the  Virginia  stetute  of  religious  Ubarty." 
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F(«  did  not  aak  th*t  It  b*  neoHtd  oo  hto  tooab  that  he  had  been 
P^<«td•nt  of  th«  Unlt«d  SUtM.  Vlc«  PrMldent.  8«cr«t«nr  of  8t«ip 
or  IUnUt«r  to  rmnc*  Wo;  Thomu  J«fl«non  wlah«d  to  be  remem- 
beriKt  ixot  for  Um  booon  tb*  pa>pU  bMi  flv*D  him  but  for  the 
•rrvice*  be  had  rtndarMl  to  tht  jiopl*. 

Hit  WM  k  lift  of  prodlftovu  enrf  fj  His  working  day  wm  from  13 
to  X  houn.  H«  U?«d  to  to  ^  uatf  toward  lUta  cioM  he  tnvt 
ui  intiin«t«  trtMMl  that  tor  Bioi*  iMa  40  yMr«  bo  ha4  iMver  rail  fU 
to  >«•  ih«  aun  rta«  mmeh  mormof 

t  do  not  wtab  to  iMva  tlM  parto  mU  lit*  at  thu  groat  mao  withovii 
nieniiontnf  a  fow  oMira  thtnffa—tltat  (bt  Ifatural  Irldg*  of  Virumia 
fnr  n#d  a  part  at  hla  MUt«B  at  U  ontkiaUo.  that  bla  privai4  Ithrury 
of  10,000  voiumM  boeama  tba  nur  »ua  of  what  la  today  our  {-oiiKren- 
MtiuU  library,  and  that,  thoufh  eniaUy  and  faUMly  haUod  a«  an 
aUiaiat.  hia  iMt  worda.  ta  rtvarwHt  apekaa.  wart:  "Now,  O  Ixird. 
rtC'ttva  Thy  atrvant  " 

•ITiJa  la  tha  type  of  man  to  whota  Idaala  and  whoa#  «enuia  wt  nwa 
eui  party'B  origin  Thta  la  tba  laekground  of  damorrary  aa  con- 
noctod  wltH  lu  tanmim.  Tbla  la  tba  kind  and  ebaraotar  of  lUtra- 
man  whoaa  macnory  wt  arc  proui  to  honor  tonlgbt  Tbrougti  liM 
mi'tla  of  tiBM,  m  Unaffinatioa  wn  san  at«  bin.  tika  aotna  tall  ginnt, 
handing  down  to  poatanty  tba  Di  elaratlon  of  Indapandanr*  in  one 
hand  and  tba  titia  daada  to  Um  iDUlaiana  Purebaaa  In  tha  othar. 

A¥llh  a  oartaln  aawunt  of  apeli  «y.  baoauaa  maay  of  you  may  to 
bet  tar  poated  than  I  am  on  tha  eontaal  batwtwo  tba  Jaffvraonlan 
ani  tba  Hamlltonian  political  tb^orlta.  I  am  going  to  dwell  briefly 
ee  that  contaat  Thta  for  tha  raa  ion  that  it  markad  than,  and  haa 
0*rf  disttaguiahad,  tvan  to  thia  I  our,  tha  Una  of  olaavafft  batwMn 
thn  DanKwratlc  and  tba  llapubUoi  \a  polity 

(Pooling  out  of  tba  Danlab  Waa  Indlaa  aa  a  bor  of  16,  tn«  ion  of 
Raehal  Ltvtaa  and  Jamaa  Hamtlt  m.  a  Bntlah  aubjact,  ralatd  In  an 
■natocracy  undar  Brttlah  aovartii  nty,  Alaxandar  Hamilton  waa.  by 
tmialBg  and  pradUaetlon.  an  aria  oerat.  I  have  r«ad  with  Intcreat. 
and  Indaad  with  faaclnaUon.  tba  nova!  Tba  Oonquaror.  which  la  a 
ficckmlaad  aoeount  of  tha  Ufa  a  Atosandcr  Hamilton,  written  by 
thiU  tarmiant  OalifomJa  woman  Oartruda  Atherton.  And  white 
admtnng  tba  author's  gifts.  I  hara  always  thought  aha  wrote  like 
thi)  datjghtar  of  a  Bapubllcan  po  itmaater.  8ha  gave  Hamilton  the 
glcry.  tbaugb  foroad  to  caooada  J  ifferaon  tba  rtctory 

'nm  honor  or  tba  patriotism  <  t  Alwandar  Hamilton  haa  never 
bettn  impugned  The  purity  of  ila  motlvaa  baa  never  t>een  chaJ- 
langad.  Ha  waa  alnoara  in  bis  to  let  that  wc  ahould  have  a  strong 
oaiitral  govammant  In  which  thi  State  ahould  to  exalted  and  the 
tncUndual  auhmarfod.  Ba  waa  a  ^nlua.  and  his  waa  a  great  mind. 
Bu  t.  In  oovunon  with  other  "grei  t  minds"  that  have  followed  him 
in  Amarlean  Ufa.  ha  beUevad  In  workup  Uttle  chUdren  12  and  14 
hours  a  day  In  factortea  to  teadi  them  hablta  of  Induatry.  So.  In 
tbu  great  contaat  that  was.  pert  spa.  prophetic  of  all  the  days  to 
ootae.  Hamilton  led  tha  party  acti  lated  by  Interast.  Jefferson  led  the 
party  moved  by  ideala. 

HaanUton  beUeved  in  a  goveinment  that  ahould  control  the 
pei]|Ma.    JeSaraoo  beUavcd  In  the  people  controlling  govenunent. 

Hamilton  held  that  govenunaxt  ahould  operate  favorably  to  the 
rich  and  powerful  and  thua  wli  thetr  aupport.  Jefferaon  main- 
tained that  special  prlvHa^aa  were  destructive  to  liberty  and  had 
BO  plaoa.iB  a  democraoy. 

HaaUIton  advocated  an  uppei  Hotsn  of  Oongreas.  choaen  for 
llf«>,  on  tha  liaala  of  their  {Mopirty  qnaltflrationa.  Jefferson  be- 
llcTed  In  power  aprtnglng  direct!  r  from  the  people,  through  dele- 
gatad  antlMnty,  aua  war  able  to  \  be  electorate. 

Out  of  that  oontcet.  and  out  of  Jefferson's  victory,  waa  bom 
th<*  Oenoeratte  Party.  And  fnna  the  principles  and  theories  of 
Jefferaon  It  baa  ever  taken  Ita  cried  and  established  Its  tenets. 

Tn  the  books  wherein  are  reels  ered  the  accounts  of  the  human 
spirit  with  the  unlvene  there  s-e  no  more  inspiring  pages  than 
thicaa  deaU^  with  the  Democratic  Party'a  contribution  to  the 
Ideallam  of  mankind.  The  nan  ea  of  JefTerson.  Jackaon.  Cleve- 
lard,  WllaaB.  and  Booaavalt  raeal  tlmca  of  crisis  when  the  ebbing 
hopes  of  the  people  have  been  lifted  and  sustained,  their  faith 
in  government  renewed.  It  is  the  in^lratlon  and  the  Ideals 
gaiierated  liy  oar  party— and  by  o  3  other — that  have  made  America 
tiki  Uffht  and  tha  hope  of  the  wot  d. 

In  tba  preaant  hour  w«  may  wi  U  ooojaeture.  in  solemin  thought, 
wtat  it  must  mean  to  the  deapcndent  peoples  of  Europe,  Indeed 
to  a  dlstrautht  and  aaAsring  wo  Id,  tn  which  dictators  may.  at  a 
mcanent'a  noUoa,  dttroy  tha  tn  egrttlea  of  an  earlier  era.  to  to 
ab:«  to  believe  that  over  hare  despotism  may  not  engulf  the 
yatiple.  and  to  know  that.  In  tte  vreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of 
wortda.  the  etUdel  at  Waahtngton  and  Jefferson  stUl  ataiKia. 

At  Chrtataaatiae.  laat  year,  anong  the  glfta  I  received  was  a 
toiiUUful  oopy  of  Faradtea  Loik  oontainlng  the  famous  Dore 
lUitatratlona.  And  aa.  for  the  i  eeond  tane  tn  M  years.  I  read 
Jo!in  mtton's  sahllBe  poetical  ]  roductlaii.  ever  and  again  there 
surged  into  say  mmd  the  thooi  ht  that  it  was  for  all  mankind, 
and  B0k  a  prtvllagail  daaa.  that  the  Qraator  provided  tte  fruits 
or  the  saurth.  planted  the  graa*  toraeta.  and  hid  in  the  veins  of 
ns:ure  the  treaaurea  of  the  mtei:  that  tt  waa  for  the  toneflt  of 
an  hVBhantty  that  man  w«s  aadowed  with  an  intellect  and  a 
yau«BlBC  for  the  punmtt  at  aelaa  o»  and  the  capture  of  invention 
and  dleeovery;  tha«  Utkm^f  Bfts  to  he  the  tnherltaaoe  of  all 


In  the  inspired  languag<*  of  that  great  epic  poem  Milton  teHi 
Ufl  of  a  voice  our  common  forbear  heard  la  the  Oarden  of  Ertea, 
aaytng- 

"Thla  paradise  I  u've  th^o;  court  tt  thine 
Not  only  thr«e  fair  bounrtu  hut  all  the  earth 
To  thoe  aiKl  lo  thy  rac*  I  give,  as  lords  poaaaaa  It, 
And  alt  thinRi  that  thrrrin  live, 
Or  ar«  in  Uud  vr  mm  ur  Mir  ' 

Tft  wt  saw  thr  day  come  In  thia  country  when  the  oontrol  and 
rnanaffnmrnt  and  cwnrrihip  uf  the  minra  and  fortata.  the  product! 
nf  citrlh.  ihP  traaMxirtitiinn  iy^trnit  of  luntl  nj^d  ara  and  air  were 
tn  tha  hands  of  a  frw  We  tAW  the  day  coma  when  monopoly  held 
Its  grip  upon  every  flrmido  and  <  very  man  paid  tribute  to  tba 
fot/pt  of  privUrni'  Wr  wiiiirNBiKi  tltfn.  tht  atrangc  and  anomalous 
ittuntinn  of  a  nation  in  wtu<  h  millions  were  no  the  point  of  itaxv* 
Ing  berauae  wc  had  too  nm<'ti  tn  cut 

Tho  nuTrni  arhiKilbov  kn«iw«  toddy  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
CMUM>a  uf  Uiat  (-oti(llMur>  mna  lht<  \iiiwt)<>le»ome  conoentratlOQ  uf 
^vealth  In  thr  hnruU  vt  a,  few  and  the  uui-qual  dlatrlbutlOQ  of  tha 
Irutu  of  individual  mil 

It  was  the  arcumuUiion  of  ytara  we  were  menaced  with  then. 
iUowly  lii«idloti«ly  (lovrmment  tiad  been  Influenced  by  tht  pow- 
irfvil  force*  of  cuncentrn'Ml  wealth  Qradually,  but  attadlly.  It 
lind  boen  crnftltig  to  funrlinn  In  behalf  of  the  maMca  of  the  peo- 
|)le  tt^osT  wt)o  K^nrrati*  ita  IdnaU  and  whoae  welfare  It  waa  de- 
lilgned  to  aerve 

The  Ideal  upon  which  thli  Nation  waa  founded  had  been  puahed 
U5  the  barliground.  iiuper-tedrd  by  a  new  Uiduatrlallam  advanced 
iia  a  luperlor  plan  of  civUirallon  The  lamp  of  faith  was  burning 
low  In  a  hundred  million  hciirta  Glided  magnlfloence  waa  on 
tiiaplay.    Bocial  Justice  waa  hidden  by  a  deepening  mist. 

Wc  were  drifting  far  from  Ihn  lencU  of  Jefferson  then.  A  mod- 
«»rn  democrnry,  profoundly  influenced  by  an  originally  true  con- 
ception of  the  rlgh.s  of  the  people,  wa.-^  in  retroceaalon. 

Whether  the  meml>erB  of  the  oligarchy  that  at  that  time  owned 
and  controlled  Amrncu  knew  It  or  not.  our  beloved  cotintry  was  at 
tJiat  period  the  world's  greatest  assembling  plant  of  the  machinery 
of  soclnl  dertructlon  We  could  not  have  gone  12  months  longer 
under  the  old  t^st«>m  without  widespread  riot  and  civil  commotion. 

Once  let  the  masses  of  ai;y  country  reach  the  firm  conclusion 
rhat  their  govemmenr  ofTers  them  no  security  whatever  against 
Idleness  and  starvation,  and  that  they  have  under  Its  laws  no  pro- 
Lection  from  the  oppression  of  wealth  and  they  will  change  that 
government  if  they  have  to  write  the  change  in  blood  and  ashes. 
Those  who  do  not  th:uk  so  had  better  reread  history,  absorbing 
Its  lessons  wltli   sobered  minds  and  fear.^ome  hearts. 

Today  the  clouds  have  lilted  for  the  common  people  of  this 
Nation.  But  the  sunshine  docs  not  beguile  the  long-accepted 
privileged  class.     Gloom  stUl  haunts  the  minds  of  the  dlspjosseased. 

Althotogh  the  administration  has  stablU/ed  the  banks,  restored 
{general  confidence,  and  is  seeking  to  guard  against  a  return  of  the 
conditions  of  those  agonizing  years,  we  hear  from  certain  quarters 
the  claim  that  "these  things  are  not  the  business  of  government." 
They  were  the  bustne.ss  of  government  then.  But  why  aren't  they 
the  business  of  government  now''  Wliat  certain  people  really  mean 
Is  that  It  is  not  the  business  of  government  to  Uke  steps  to  per- 
manently stop  the  rackets  they  used  to  carry  on.  We  are  told 
that  business  wants  confidence.  But  what  a  certain  class  of  busi- 
ness wants  IS  confidence  that  It  can  start  In  once  more  to  do  tiia 
tihlngs  It  u-sed  to  do 

L«t  us  take  one  very  recent  example  Not  long  ago  one  Richard 
Whitney  was  head  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He  waa  lead- 
ing the  fight  against  the  Securities  Exchange  Cbmmlssion  and 
declaring  that  Rix>sevelt  was  disrupting  business  and  destroying 
ix)nfldence.  The  expose  of  Richard  Whitney's  business  methods 
now  throws  some  new  light  on  the  subject  of  what  methods  have 
a  tendency  to  "destroy  confidence  and  disrupt  business."  and  once 
ligaln  we  are  reminded  that  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  but 
-Jie  fineness  of  their  grist  is  unsurpassed. 

When  we  speak  of  bu.slness  let  us  distinguish  between  the 
clothier,  dry-gixxls  merchant,  grocer,  news  dealer,  farmer,  local 
banker  salesman  wholesaler,  and  Independent  manufacturer  and 
the  monopolists  stock  Jobbers,  and  trade  combinations  of  the  great 
cities  I  fear  that  many  smaU-bustness  men  who  have  nothing  in 
common  with  this  monopolistic  group,  but  whose  interests  really 
lie  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  are  falUng  for  this  group's  prop- 
aganda Ju.st  as  in  earlier  years  many  of  the  same  type  of  citizens 
pracuced  the  self-deception  of  believing  that  the  tyrarmlcal  prac- 
Ucea  of  the  special  interests  were  not  directed  at  them  but  only 
at  a  more  lowly  group 

A  broader  reasoning  would  have  told  them  then  that.  In  the 
Interplay  of  the  social  forces,  the  economic  abuses  of  those  years 
would  be  certain.  In  time,  to  touch  thetr  own  lives  and  hopes  and 
forttmes  with  a  blighting  influence  and  a  destructive  power  Time 
passed  and  they  found  It  so 

And  so  I  say  to  the  small-business  man,  wherever  he  is  within 
sound  of  my  voice  tonight  "Dont  work  toward  yo\ir  own  undo- 
ing by  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  superbualnessman;  take  caiw 
as  to  whose  chestnuta   you  are   trying  to  rescue  from  the  coals." 

We  hear  it  said  that  the  Democratic  Party  of  today  has  de- 
parted from  the  Jeffersonlan  principles.  We  must  remember  that 
tha  raUroad.  the  taiegra{»h.  tha  tetephooa.  tba  radio,  the 
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■hip,  the  motorcar,  tha  airplane,  tha  wonders  of  alactndty.  and 
modem  chemistry  did  not  exist  In  Jefferson's  day.  Wt  live  now 
imder  a  changed  economy — under  changed  aoctal  oondltlona. 

It  la  good  for  us  aa  Demoorata  to  reatudy  the  prlnolplea  of 
democracy  aa  eontAlnad  In  tba  Jafferton  doctrine  and  tba  Rooae- 
valt  theories,  finding— aa  wa  will  to  sura  to  And— «  clear  and  dis- 
tinct analogy  totwsen  them;  finding— aa  we  will  to  sure  to  find— 
that  tba  Rooaevelt  effort  li  but  a  continuation  of  tba  Jefferaon 
contaat.  Zt  U  only  tht  form  that  haa  ohanfad;  tba  prlnolpla 
remains  tha  aama. 

The  Rooaevelt  program  of  today  ■eeks  aoonomic  oondltlona  which 
win  give  the  workan  a  mors  equitable  •hart  In  tha  wealth  they 
produce.  It  aeeka  for  Isfflttmate  btislneas  protection  from  tha 
erushlng  power  of  monopoly;  for  youth— btioyant,  trusting,  bleaaed 
youth,  which  ti  our  hope  and  our  aU— he  chanoe  to  auooeed  upon 
the  baaia  of  Ita  talent*  and  ita  energlea;  for  old-age  protection 
against  want;  for  all  mtmton  o<  loelaty  a  fair  opportunity  and  a 
decent  linng  itaadard. 

There  la  a  claaa  of  p«opl«  who  wtk  to  diftorl  and  mlatntarprtt 
this  program.  They  ralae  the  cry  of  communism  now,  at  thay 
have  raited  that  of  aoolalltm  In  tht  pttt.  But  tht  rtil  tUngtr  of 
oommunlim  Utt  In  that  group't  own  grttd  and  toonomio  tyranny. 

The  heathen  in  hit  bllndnttt  who  bowi  down  to  wood  and 
■tont  Is  not  mors  undiaoernlng  than  thlt  group.  For  thty,  In 
thetr  stubborn  prldt  and  Intatlablt  avarloa,  would  ptipttuatt  to- 
clal  evils  that  would.  In  time,  to  at  potent  to  force  the  develop- 
ment of  tht  communlatlo  iplrlt  htrt  a*  thty  htvt  proved  In 
Xurope. 

The  defentt  against  eommunlam  and  faadtm  It  a  contented 
populace.  Communism  Is  the  last  reeort  of  a  dittrttted  and  out- 
raged people.  Thty  turn  to  a  dictator  for  short  cuta  to  Immtdlatt 
relief  and  sweeping  reform.  All  that  waa  denied  the  mtatts 
through  orderly  means  Is  taken  by  force.  The  dictator  builds  hit 
power  upon  military  strength.  When  hit  popularity  wanee  he 
leads  his  people  Into  war.  There  is  your  series  of  developmenta. 
These  are  the  steps  by  which  governments  are  destroyed.  Amer- 
ica's choice,  thank  Ood.  leada  the  other  way.  Through  inspired 
leadership  in  the  "White  House  we  are  winning  through  by  con- 
stitutional means  and  orderly  processes.  Democracy  stands  Arm 
and  its  principles  will  prevail. 

We  will  always  find  those  who  think  that  when  any  man  In 
power  declares  that  Justice  shall  to  found  in  low  places  aa  well 
as  high,  and  that  the  laboring  man  and  the  laboring  woman 
shall.,  with  a  Just  wage,  displace  the  laboring  child,  be  is  a  hater 
of  capital  and  is  stirring  up  class  strife.  But  I  say  to  you  tonight 
that  the  social  advance  this  Nation  is  insistently  calling  for — 
and  that  It  must  have  if  it  is  to  survive — cannot  take  place 
without  such  meastires  as  these. 

America  but  faces  an  age-old  problem  wearing  the  habiliments 
of  modem  times.  Let  me  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  for  a  cry 
for  social  Justice  that  has  gone  ringing  down  the  centuries,  and 
repeat  to  you  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos: 

"Why  do  you  consume  my  people  and  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  sayeth  the  Lord  Ood  of  Hosts?" 

What  has  taken  place  since  1933  Is  nothing  less  than  a  new 
birth  of  freedom.  Ours  Is  the  privilege  of  living  In  the  midst 
of  that  regeneration.  The  mantle  of  Thomas  Jefferson  rests 
today  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  similarly  great  and  inspired  leader, 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt.     Democracy  ll'ves  and  carries  on. 

Do  you  remember  the  closing  words  of  the  President  In  his 
last  message  to  Congress  on  January  5?  TTiey  were:  "I  will  not 
let  the  people  down."  On  every  altar  of  this  land,  by  everything 
held  sacred,  the  people  now  shotild  swear  that  they  will  not 
let  him  dovm. 
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or 

HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  21,  1938 


BUTOBIAL  FBOM  THE  NSW  YORK  TUCES.  APRIL  21.  198S 


Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  of  those  citizens  who  Is 
seriously  disturbed  by  the  new  proposed  spending  plan  of  the 
President. 

I  am  also  amazed  by  the  statements  made  by  the  spokes- 
men of  the  White  House  advocating  that  by  continued  and 
increased  spending  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  we  will  bring 
back  prosperity  and  balanoe  the  BudSeC. 


The  people  of  the  country  are  realljf  alarmed  over  theie 
proposals  and  are  beginning  to  lose  hcpe  of  any  real  PcUef 
from  this  present  depression. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  today 
10  perfectly  expresses  my  views  I  am  pleased  to  Include  It  in 
my  remarks: 

ALTBHWATTVI  TO  tFCimiKO 

Btorttary  Wallace  li  tht  latest  spokeamatk  of  tht  admlnlatratlaB 
to  champion  the  Prttldtnt'a  new  iptHdirig  program.  An  Aaio- 
elattd  Frtti  dispatch  auotes  him  at  saying  in  r  n  addreat  at  Omaha 
that  tht  pretent  dtcllnt  of  builnett  folloired  a  too  luddea  our- 
tallmtnt  of  Oovemmtnt  tiptndlturet,  and  as  arguing  from  iblt 
prtmltt  that  tht  txptndlturtt  must  to  inoreattd. 

But  what  art  tht  faeu  in  tht  tituatlon  >    The  Trtatury  it  tht 

filaot  to  go  for  thtm.  And  tht  Treatunr's  irecordt  tbow  that  aalde 
torn  tht  ainglt  arbitrary  factor  of  tht  soldltra'  boout— whloh 
was  paid  In  Junt  1888— thtrt  hat  bttn  no  ourUllmtnt  of  Oovtrn- 
mtnt  txptndlturtt  whatever.  Of  the  teldliira'  bonut  Iteelf,  tt  will 
to  rtffitmbered  that  the  adminlttratlon  did  not  want  it  paid,  that 
tht  Fretldtnt  twice  vetoed  tht  bUl  wbioh  called  (or  paytBtat  ot 
it,  and  that  ht  tald  of  tht  protoblt  tffect  of  lU  payment  on  tha 
butlneet  of  tht  cotintry  that  tht  argumtnt  "that  spending  the 
money  It  tht  mott  tffeotlve  meant  of  hatteaing  recovery  Is  to 
lU-oontidered  that  little  comment  is  neeiatary." 

At  for  tht  rttt:  Tht  Treasury's  own  rtoordt  ttU  tht  ttory  «( 
how  much  monty  the  Oovtrnment  haa  sptni  to  data  in  each 
fltoal  ytar  ttnoe  Mr.  Rooeevelt  took  oflteii.  And  tht  ttory  told 
by  tht  Treatury't  figuret  runt  at  foUowi: 

Apr.  1.  1083 

Apr.  1.  1W4_ 

Apr.  1.  l»8fl _. 

Apr.  1.  1»3« 

Apr.  I,  1»87 

Apr.  1.  1938 _ 8.  878. 048,  T74. 10 

Far  from  curtailing  its  expendlturea,  tht  Government  haa 
steadily  Increased  them  from  year  to  year — until  they  are  now  at 
the  highest  level  in  the  whole  record  of  the  Rooeevelt  admlntetrm- 
tion.  and  at  the  highest  level  in  the  whole  peacetime  history  of 
the  country.  Yet  now  we  are  told  thftt  the  Oovemment  mutt 
spend  still  more — and  keep  on  spending  tills  time,  tayt  Secretary 
Wallace,  until  there  is  "assurance  that,  when  the  Government  doee 
step  out,  private  capital  will  begin  to  flow  proportionately." 

Has  It  occurred  to  Secretary  Wallace  to  luik  why  private  capital 
Is  not  flowing  now  into  Investment  aa  rapidly  aa  everyone  deuresf 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  flow  of  private  capital  ta  in  fact  retarded 
by  governmental  policies  which  have  shaken  bustnees  confidence 
and  placed  artiflclal  obstacles  In  the  path  of  private  enterprltet 
Would  It  not  to  an  excellent  thing  to  ctiange  these  poUctea,  ta 
order  to  start  up  the  flow  of  private  capital  at  once,  rather  than 
delay  in  this  matter,  and  meantime  fall  back  upon  another  vast 
experiment  in  "pump  priming"  which  may  easily  faU  to  achieve 
the  desired  result  and  end  merely  in  the  Government's  loalag 
oontrol  over  its  own  Budget? 
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Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Williaxa  James  is  one  of  our 
greatest  philosophers  and  psychologists.  Though  his  stand- 
ing is  secure  his  name  is  so  often  associated  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  pragmatism  that  some  people  are  apt  to  allow  this 
association  to  obscure  his  versatility.  lie  writes  with  all  the 
facility  and  ease  that  one  would  expect  in  a  novelist,  and  tt 
is  paradoxical  that  his  writings  in  scholarly  subjects  are  often 
easier  reading  than  those  of  his  brother,  Henry  James,  the 
novelist.  But  one  thought  of  his  has  atways  remained  in  my 
mind-  It  has  been  quoted  very  often,  but  never  better  than 
in  the  book  A  Preface  to  Politics,  by  Walter  Uppmann,  In 
1913.  That  author,  in  describing  a  subt;tltute  for  war.  <}UOted 
William  James  to  this  effect: 

So  Winiam  James  propoaed  not  the  abolition  of  war  but  a  moral 
equivalent  for  it.  Be  dreamed  of  "a  conscription  of  the  whole 
youthful  population  to  form  for  a  certam  number  of  year*  a  part 
Of  the  army  enUMed  against  Nature.    •    •    •    The  mlUtaiy  Uiali 
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the  cltiaens  of  America,  have 
vlsftlng  a  camp  and  asking  to  be 
work. 

jf  these  boys  without  reflecting 
force  or  compulsion,  yet  with 
that  bespeaks  the  democracy 
like  some  of  these  dictatorial 
H>parent  sight  or  presence  of 
standing  armies,  by  employ- 
pitting  our  people  on  a  ration, 
l^at  way  points  to  disaster, 
these  days  must  realize 
4nd  rough  and  gains  are  made 
We  have  no  great  standing 
wages,  nor  have  we  any  type 
stop  tbe  functioning  of  our 
people  from  place  to  place, 
or  from  opinion  to  opinion 
win  be.    Our  C.  C.  C.  camps 
l^y  are  our  defense  against 
y^tb  in  iditnest. 
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trial  and  •plrltuaJ  life.  U  another  epic  woven  into  tbe  hlatory  of 
America. 

It  waa  In  the  year  1778,  when  the  Thirteen  Colonlea  along  the 
Atlantic  coAKt  were  itUl  BirviijKlinS  tu  win  Independence  from 
(Jreat  Brltatn,  that  Capt  James  Cook,  the  English  explorer,  Unit 
miMle  known  to  the  outride  world  the  exiatence  of  Hawaii.  Juat 
ii  few  years  later  the  lalundii  were  brought  under  the  rule  of  the 
i^reat  chief  Kamehanieha,  who  is  now  revered  as  the  "Oeorgs 
Washingtuu  of  Hawaii.  '  T\\t  dynasty  founded  by  him  was  to 
•ndure  aJmo«t  to  th**  time  of  annexation 

The  unceaeUig  search  for  new  trade  quickly  brousht  American 
traders  and  sallora  to  our  sliores.  Tlieae  were  followed  by  the 
whaling  men  of  New  England,  wintering  In  HawaU  from  the 
Arctic  whaling  Krounds  American  mlselonarles.  also  from  New 
England,  soon  established  p'-rmanent  settlements  and  converted 
■.he  Hawaiian  people  to  Chrltitlanlty  America  dominated  the  Ufa 
]f  the  islands  early  In  our  history,  definitely  shaping  our  culture 
xng  before  annexation  In  fact,  well  over  100  years  ago.  When. 
ibou:  40  years  Hi?o.  anncxivtion  of  ovir  Independent  government 
:ame  about  in  1898.  it  was.  In  the  words  of  President  McKlnley, 
•not  a  change  but  a  consummation." 

So,  today,  we  And  HawaU  an  incorporated  Territory  by  the  volun- 
tary choice  of  Us  people  It  Is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  29 
Df  our  States  were  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union,  to  be 
represented  by  new  stars  In  the  flag.  I.  and  my  predecessors  in 
Congress  from  Hawaii,  have  been  seekins;  full  statehood  for 
Hawaii  RecenUy  a  special  committee  of  the  United  States  Con- 
aress  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  visited  the 
Islands  to  study  our  qualiftcations  for  statehood  The  committee 
recommended  that  «tatehood  be  deferred,  but  It  Is  of  Interest  to 
note  that  the  committee  said- 

"That  the  people  of  HawaU  (should]  be  asstired  of  the  con- 
tinued Interest  of  Congress  In  their  progres.s  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag;  that  a.s  fellow  citl?ens  they  be  assured  of  the 
same  treatment  as  the  people  of  the  several  States:  that  the 
status  of  Hawaii  n»  an  Integral  part  of  the  Union  and  an  In- 
corporated Territory  of  the  United  States  be  recognized  In  all 
national  legislation,  that  Its  Industries  and  products  receive  the 
same  treatment  accorded  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Nation; 
and  that  Its  people  be  reaastirrd  that  the  established  practice  of 
the  United  States,  as  repeatedly  affirmed  In  the  platform  of  both 
national  parties,  and  carried  out  in  practice  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  of  granting  the  largest  degree  of  local  eelf-govem- 
ment    to    Its    Territories.    wlH    continue.     •      '      •" 

The  report  verified  the  great  progress  made  by  Hawaii  since 
it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  covered  In  conilder- 
able  detail  the  economic  and  social  conditions  In  the  islands, 
emphasizing  the  general  high  standards  that  exist  in  this  out- 
post of  American  democracy 

Many  of  you  doubtless  have  been  to  Hawaii,  and  I  hope  you 
were  pleased  with  the  country  and  its  people.  Even  thoee  of  you 
who  have  not  yet  visited  the  islands  know  aomethlng  of  our 
famoua  beaehea  our  great  motintalns  two  of  which  are  acttva 
volcanoee,  and  some  of  which  are  included  in  the  Hawaii  National 
Park,  our  colorful  floweri  and  treea,  and  our  mUd  cilmate;  ail 
of  whirh  have  been  well  publiclaed 

But  Hawaii  has  much  more  than  (heae  thing*  that  meet  the 
eye  It  la  true  that  nature  ha«  treated  u«  with  a  lavish  hand. 
Man  has  added  clvilieinR  louche*,  overlaying  our  Polyneelan  herlt- 
afe  with  the  tnoat  modern  improvvments  Our  capital  cltjr, 
Honolulu,  with  a  popuuiion  of  l&0,000.  will  bear  comparUon 
with  any  rity  of  un  sii'4>  anywhere 

It  may  come  as  n  surprtse  to  many  to  know  that  our  trad* 
with  the  mainland  of  the  United  SUtee.  which  waa  but  MO,- 
OCKUXX)  nnnuallv  at  the  time  of  annexation,  la  now  valued  at 
over  •aoo  000  000  each  year  In  the  matter  of  purchaaea  from  the 
mamUnd  only  nvo  fnrrlgn  countries,  the  five  great  nationa  of 
the  world    exceed  thoee  of  Hawaii 

Our  people  are,  nf  eourae.  aubject  to  the  ■ame  FVdertl  taxes 
and  Import  reotrlctlons  as  the  people  of  the  several  States  Illus- 
trating our  eoonomic  importance  Is  tbe  fact  that  our  income-tax 
payments  regularly  exceed  thoae  paid  by  from  13  to  10  of  the  Statea. 
The  total  revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  from  Hawaii  since 
the  year  1900  has  been  more  than  1230,000,000. 

There  are  170.000  savings  bank  accounts  In  HawaU — an  ex- 
tremely high  figure  In  proportion  to  our  total  population  of  under 
400.000  persons  Our  retail  sales  per  caplU  exceed  thoee  of  3fi  of 
the  Statea  This  Indicates  a  wide  dlffualon  of  the  wealth  gained 
from  oiiT  fields,  factories,  and  mercantile  establishmenta.  There 
are  no  extremely  wealthy  indivlduala  In  the  ialands,  but  there  are 
a  relatively  large  number  of  people  In  comfortable  clrcumstancea. 

Sugar  la  our  principal  indiistry,  and  the  backbone  of  the 
Hawaiian  economy  Our  sunny  climate  and  mild  temperatures 
form  a  aound  tiasis  for  sugar  cultivation,  and  I  believe  that  our 
eclenUflc  methods  of  cultivation  are  without  parallel  anywhere. 
Plneapplea,  our  other  major  crop,  proudly  claim  the  title  of  "king 
or  frulta."  Coffee  growing,  cattle  ranching,  and  shipping,  the  latter 
In  conjtinctlon  with  the  Increasing  tourist  travel  to  the  Ut^"***, 
are  other  main  features  of  Hawaiian  business  life. 

Labor  In  Hawaii  is  uniformly  well  treated,  as  Is  shown  by  the 
great  Inereaaea  In  wages  paid:  and  the  ample  houaing,  recreational 
tacllltlea.  and  medical  services  afforded  our  agricultural  labor,  com- 
prising more  than  one-half  of  thcjae  gainfully  employed. 

Oiurs  ts  a  young  country,  with  more  than  one-fourth  of  our 
population  enrolled  In  our  excellent  public  and  private  schools. 
More  than  40  percent  of  our  toUl  e.Tpenditures  of  125.000,000  per 
annum  for  the  ooet  of  our  local  govemmenia  ia  devoted  to  public 
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education:  and  large  proportions  are  spent  for  health  and  sani- 
tation and  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  Sell 
conMnratlon.  which  is  becoming  a  matter  of  great  concern  on  the 
mainland,  haa  been  widely  practiced  in  Hawaii  for  many  ycara 
Without  mineral  reaourcea.  our  greatest  natural  wealth  is  our  agri- 
cultural land.  The  soil.  Instead  of  being  depleted  by  successive 
planting!  of  the  same  crops,  has  actually  been  gaining  in  fertility 
through  sound  farming  practices. 

The  total  area  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  ia  approximately  6.500 
square  miles,  about  equal  to  the  area  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  together,  or  double  that  of  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  com- 
bined. The  mountalnoua  character  of  the  islands  leaves  a  com- 
paratively amall  area  of  arable  land,  which  must  be  intensively 
cultivated  to  support  our  population  and  maintain  the  large  com- 
merce and  high  degree  of  prosperity  that  exists  today.  Our  success 
has  been  due  to  an  intelligent  and  energetic  use  of  our  resources 
not  usually  associated  with  a  tropical  land.  Hawaii,  subtropical  in 
geography  and  scenery,  la  thoroughly  American  In  Its  attitude,  and 
governs  its  business  and  economic  life  by  American  standards. 

It  Is  a  common  statement  that  these  islands  ore  as  strategically 
located  as  though  they  had  been  set  in  placj  by  military  experts. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  nation  has  so  important  and  valuable  a  territory  for  defense 
purposee. 

Hawaii  is  our  western  outpost,  extending  the  radius  of  action  of 
the  American  Fleet  by  over  2,000  miles  and  lessening  the  need  for 
coast  defenses.  The  value  of  this  location  In  event  of  war  is  be- 
yond calculation.  The  control  of  Hawaii  by  any  other  nation 
would  constitute  a  menace  on  our  flank.  Under  the  American  flag, 
Hawaii  becomes  the  keystone  to  our  defensive  strategy  but  not  a 
threat  to  any  nation.  The  value  of  Hawaii  lies  in  its  availability  aa 
a  fleet  naval  base,  and  for  this  purpose  Pearl  Harbor,  near  Honolulu. 
has  been  developed  as  the  most  Important  such  base  under  the  flag. 
From  the  security  of  this  fortified  naval  base  the  United  States  fleet 
can  completely  enclose  the  North  American  Continent  behind  a 
protective  screen  extending  In  a  wide  arc  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Great  military  establishments,  chief  of  which  is  Schofleld  Bar- 
racks, surround  Pearl  Harbor  and  give  protection  to  the  fleet  base. 
The  entire  island  of  Oahu  Is  guarded  by  inunense  fortifications. 

More  than  100  years  ago — in  the  days  of  wooden  ships  and 
Iron  men — American  naval  strategists  recognized  the  value  of 
Hawaii  to  any  nation  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  Realization  of 
Its  Importance  grew  with  the  coming  of  armored  vessels,  powered 
by  coal  and  oil.  This  worth  was  proven  In  the  Spanish -American 
War.  when  Hawaii  was  the  only  available  port  of  call  for  trans- 
ports and  naval  vessels  en  route  to  the  Philippines.  Naval  ex- 
perts were  among  the  strongest  supportera  of  the  move  to  bring 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  under  the  American  flag. 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  1200,000,000  have  been  spent 
at  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Navy  alone.  The  Army  has  expended  even 
larger  sums  In  fortifications  and  coast  defenses.  Great  quantities 
of  ammunition,  fuel,  and  other  stores,  have  been  provided.  Every- 
thing is  m  readineia  to  keep  American  warships  afloat,  American 
planes  flying,  and  guna  Orlng.  If  an  emergency  should  arlae. 

We  are  proud  of  our  position  in  the  front  line  of  America's  de- 
fenae  and  confident  that  no  enemy  force  can  ever  run  the  block- 
ade of  our  fleet.  In  the  middle  of  the  North  Paclflc  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  ia  the  advance  guard  of  American  culture  and  trade, 
a«  well  aa  the  western  boee  of  our  military  strategy.  In  peace 
or  war  It  la  a  valuable  aaaet  to  the  American  Nation.  And  finally, 
Itj  people,  of  whatever  racial  origin,  find  in  the  free  Institutions 
of  America,  that  haven  for  the  oppreseed  that  others  have  found. 
which  blnda  u<  together  in  common  loyalty  to  this  great  Nation. 
As  waa  aald  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Hawaii: 

•The  loyalty  displayed  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  during  the  World 
War,  whan  they  exceeded  their  draft  quota,  can  certainly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  repeated  If  America  should  sgaln  be  engaged  In  war, 
regardleaa  of  whom  the  enemy  might  be." 

In  the  hope  that  thla  brief  dlseourae  may  help  better  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  Hawaii,  X  bid  you  aU  good  night  and  mahalo  me 
ke  aloha  nul. 


Reform  of  Procedure  in  the  Federal  Courts  of  the 

United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Aprti  21.  1938 


OOPT  OP  H.  B.  4721  AND  8TATBMKNT  BY  MARTIN  A. 
McCORMACK 


Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricokd,  I  append  herewith  a  copy  of  H.  R. 


4721,  and  the  very  nble  and  timely  statement  by  Martin  A. 
McCormack.  president.  Cleveland  Chapter.  National  Lawyem, 
Guild,  on  the  subject  of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  a  growing  demand  from  the 
members  of  the  bar  in  the  reEpective  States  of  the  Uhlon, 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  21,  1937,  passed  what 
is  known  as  H.  R.  4721,  which  reads  a?  follows: 
An  act  relative  to  granting  and  giving  Initructlona  In  tlTll  and 

criminal    cases    In    the    district    courts    of    continental    United 

States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  upon  the  trial  of  any  case,  civil  or  crUnl- 
nal.  before  a  Jury,  in  any  district  coxu-t  of  continental  tTnlted  Stataa, 
or  in  any  other  Pederal  court  of  tbe  continental  United  States,  au- 
thorized to  try  cases  with  the  aid  of  a  Jury,  the  form,  manner,  and 
time  of  giving  and  granting  instructions  to  tbe  Jury  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  law  and  practice  In  the  State  courts  of  the  Stata  In 
which  such  trial  may  be  had,  and  the  Judije  ahall  make  no  com- 
ment upon  the  weight,  sufBciency,  or  credibility  of  the  evidence  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  upon  the  character,  appearance,  demeanor,  or 
credibility  of  any  witness  or  party,  except  as  comment  Is  authorlaed 
In  trials  of  such  cases  by  the  law  and  practice  in  the  State  courts 
of  the  State  where  such  trial  is  had. 

This  measure  is  now  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com* 
mittee  awaiting  action  by  that  distinguished  body.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  bill  will  be  reported  favorably  and  passed 
at  this  secsion  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  few  exceptions  the  Judges  of  the  Ped- 
eral district  courts  as  a  whole  have  availed  themselves  of 
their  prerogative  to  comment  on  the  weight  of  evidence  and 
the  credibility  of  witnesses  in  cases  tried  with  the  aid  of  a 
jury.  The  abuses  growing  out  of  such  procedure  has  excited 
the  members  of  the  bar  to  press  for  reform  In  Pederal  courts. 
No  further  comment  by  me  is  necessary  at  this  time. 

I  pre.sent  for  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  statement  recently  Issued  by  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  Cleveland ,  bar,  who  with  an  able  committee 
has  sought  for  many  years  to  bring  about  this  needed  reform 
in  Federal  procedure. 

Cleveland  Chapteh,  National  Lawthis'  Outid,  th  Pavos  or  thx  Bill 

TO  Gao  Fedeiial  Judges — The  Statement  bt  MAiTiif  A.  McCoa- 

MACK.  Esq..  President,  Cleveland  CnAnrKM.  National  LAwrxaa' 

Guild 

The  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  National  Lc^wyers'  Guild  la  In  favor 
of  H.  n.  4721.  pending  In  Congreas.  which  provldea  that  Pederal 
courts  (hall  conform  to  the  law  and  practice  of  the  State  In  which 
a  trial  la  held.  In  respect  to  Instructions  to  Jury. 

In  Ohio,  trial  courts  may  not  comment  on  the  weight  of  tba 
evidence  nor  the  credibility  of  wltncaaea. 

In  the  Federal  courts,  the  trial  Judgea  too  frequently  oommaat 
on  the  facts  and  upon  the  character  and  reputation  or  wltneaeM. 
oftentimes  subatitutlnK  for  the  minds  of  the  Jurors  the  mind  of 
the  Judge  and  for  all  i)racllcal  purpoaea  dictating  the  verdioi. 
sifowB  HOW  pown  If  uazo 

Following  are  a  few  examples  of  how  this  power  Is  used  in 
Fedora)  court.  In  the  cases  cited  reversals  were  obtained.  It  ii 
obvious  that  no  record  of  tbe  uncounted  thousands  of  unreportad 
cases,  where  the  party  prejudiced  had  not  means  for  appesi,  waa 
availab'e. 

1    Trial  Judge  to  Jury: 

"Personally  I  would  rothor  believe  the  girt  who  bad  bean 
wronged  than  the  man  who  would  desert  his  wife  and  children 
to  wrong  her;  but  that  Is  another  impreatlon  that  is  personal  to 
me.  and  which  you  are  not  to  regard  in  any  way  whatsoever,  or  for 
any  purpose"  {Parker  v.  United  Statee,  a  Fed.  ad  Saries  710). 

"1   think    DEfTWOAKT   OUILTT" 

3   Trial  Judge  to  Jury; 

"And,  BO  far  as  I  am  concerned.  X  think  this  defendant  Is  guilty 
of  this  charge,  but  that  ts  a  matter  not  for  me  to  determine,  but 
for  you  to  determine,  gentlemen,  uninfluenced  In  any  way  by  my 
opinion.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  you  are  not  to  be  misled  or 
deceived  by  any  subterfuge  which  may  be  resorted  to  br  the  de- 
fendant for  the  purpose  of  eacaplng  the  penalty  of  the  law  when 
he  is  placed  on  trial,  and  you  are  to  weigh  the  testimony  In  the 
light  of  reason  and  common  sense  to  see  whether  or  not  It  la  the 
truth  which  Is  being  offered  by  the  Oovemment  In  evidence  to 
convict,  or  whether  or  not  the  defense  offered  la  a  mere  subter- 
fuge to  escape  punishment,  and.  If  you  decide  It  Is  a  mere  sub- 
terftige,  and  you  are  so  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
then  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  will  not  let  that  subterfuge  govern 
you  In  this  case,  but  you  wiU  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  con- 
troversy you  are  trying"  {Wallace  v.  United  State*.  391  Fed.  973). 

OPtNBS  DXrCNOAMT   Oi   LLU 

8.  Remarks  of  presiding  Judge — oommenU  on  evidence — 
"In  a  prosecution  in  a  Federal  court  under  the  Federal  white 
Slave  Traffic  Act,  the  action  of  the  prertdlng  Judge  In  stating  dur- 
ing his  charge  to  the  Jury  that  In  hla  opinion  ttos  defendant  waa 
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CAST. 


lie 


th> 


JvdH 


orrcN 


•  hax.  Ui»l   It  the  Juron  bellevef 
deleodAHi    guilty,    that    the 
•kJIirul  rootball  player  of  hia  <U] 
eren   mure  so  In   the  practice  oi 
acd  hi*  twiatincB  and  bta 
tn  tut  flaai  anrument  to  tne  Jur^ 
•bould    not   be  mUled  by  tt.'  th 
of  defendant  •  tectimony  that  h< 
he   had   caused   to   be    tranaportejl 
of  loTC  Into  thU  caae  and  haa 
and  fUth.    that  the  Jurors  ahould 
defendant    mhll*'    on    the    stand 
mmule    he    ttarted    until    the 
fendant  aa  'the  moct  deluding 
the  woman   merely  to  prefrnt 
blm.  'a  depth  of  meixnneas  and 
pmperly  to  explain  my  dlagnst 
privilege  of  KederaJ  Judges  to 
ground  for  reversal   In  that  sue 
of  hl»  constitutional  right  to  a 
standing    thf-    fart    he    also    told 
bound  by  hts  opinion"   (Malaga 
2e37.  April  7.  1932) 

JTT«T 

4    The   court's    opinion    (appell 
"The  Jtiry  can  t-aally  l>e  nilalep 
■enattlve  to  ths   opinion  of   the 
trial  when  the  court  turns  fron: 
law  to  argue  the  facts  in  favor 
ment   provides  an   officer   tn  Ar^^e 
not  a  part  of  the  court's  duty 
from  txpreaUug  bis  opinion  of 
giving  a  one-sided  charge  In 
not  think  the  error  In  this  caa* 
U>   the   Jury   that   they   were   noi 
th«y  should  follow  thstr  own 

1  red  3d.  or:) 

ivtDiwri 

Prom  the  rev^ning  court'i  o 
higher  courts  rvcofintae  that 
tfsno*   la  frequently  distorted 
trial  court  to  lead  the  Jury      A* 
reversing  court  did  not  think  th 
Judge  was  corrected   by  a  mere 
were  not  bound  by  his  opinion 
where  the  trial  court  has  overa^ 
In  commenting  on  evidence 
of  the  trial  Judge  by  answering 
corrected  by  the  statement  of  t 
were  not  to  be  tmund  by  his  op 

As  said  In  Rucker  v    WKeeler 
1146  (Sa  L   Ed    loai ) 

"tt  la  no  longer  an  open 
United  States.  In  submitting  s 
tlon.  ezprees  bis  opinion  upon 
of  Isw  is  Incorrectly  stated  and 
rabmltted  to  the  determination 
opinion  are  not  reviewable  on 

"Such  expressions  of  opinion 

ASTOtrNDINO 

It  la  no  wonder  then,  that  be 
of   the  above   statement,  the 
fuch  a  character  as  to  shock 
and  lawyer  who  hears  them,  bui 
to  Jar  the  appellate  courts  who 

The  mam   objection  of   the 
that  unifornilty   in   procedure   l 
the  practicing  lawyer,  uniformity 
will  be  coextensive  with  the 
he  travels  without   those 
forraity  In  the  Federal  court  as 
the  objection  la  frivolous  In 
raised 

Another  argument  of  the  o 
a    report    of    the   American 
main  points. 

Plrst.  That  of  the  great  number 
are   taken      Every   lawyer   who 
eourt  knows  that  the  expense  of 
the  vast  number  of  defendants 
courts. 

8eoc3d.  That  of  the  few  caaes 
appellate  covirts  rule  that  the 
ta  }ust  tills  finding  of  the  Am^ 
only  a  few  instances  were  reversal  s 
that  Is  In  ttaeU  a  persuasive 
povrer  to  abuse. 

Stnoe  the  incoonparable  c 
Or.  Tbomaa  Cooper,  an  example 
court  may  go  in  charging  a  Jxir' 
has  been  abuaad. 

The  oonduct  of  thH  "America^ 
aftar  Um  CfcUanclw  trial,  which 


as  he  did  they  should   find  the 
de4endant's    counsel    was    the    most 
and  'Is  Just  as  skillful  no-^     and 
the   law.   In   bis  straight   rushes. 
Lg.'   that   the  defendant's  counsel 
was   acting.'  and  that  the  Jurcrs 
t  defendant's  counsel,   by   reason 
was  in  love  with  the  girl  which 
had   brought   "the   sacred   word 
besmirched  it  with     •     *     •     mud 
not  Ijelleve  such  story,  that   the 
told    a    string    of    lies    from    the 
he    ended,    and    that    the   de- 
part of  the  whole  thing'  married 
ler   being   able   to   testify   against 
( owardlce  which  I  have  not  words 
for.'   constituted   an   abuse   of  the 
cqnunent  on  the  evidence  and  was 
remarks  deprived  the  defendant 
fair  and  Impartial  trial,  notwith- 
the    Jurors   that    they    were    not 
V    United   States.  C    C    A     1.  No 


th» 

ir  to 


ippell 


th- 


bound  irles 

la 

Vl<fW 


:harg<!9 


T    UTSLZD 

ate>    reversing   trial   court 

by  the  court      ltd  members  are 

court,   and   it   is  not   a  fair   Jury 

legitimate  instructions  as  to  the 

of  the  pros/'cution      The  Oovfrn- 

the  cases  to  the   Jury-      That   is 

He    IS   not  precluded,   of    coiirv-. 

facts,  but  he  is  precluded  frum 

nature  of  an  argument.      We  do 

is  cured   by  the   mere   statement 

bound   by   his   opinion    and    that 

ment"    iWeare  v    Untied  Staie». 


D»-ro«TTD 

nlon    It   la  ev'dent   that   even  the 

pwwer   to  comment   on   the   evl- 

the  desire  on  the   part     f  the 

w'l  forth  in  the  abi)vp  opinion,  rhe 

t  the  error  made  by  the  presidinjt 

atatoment   to  the    jury    that    thi-v 

Yet  In  the  vast  majority  of  ca-nes 

pped   the   boundarle.t  uf   fuirnciut 

ate  courts  condone  the  conduc 

that.  "The  error  in  thla  case  *•.».■* 
trial  court  to  the  Jury  that  they 

nlon" 

(127  U    8.  8a,  93.  8  Sup    Ct.  1142, 


question  that  a  Judge  of  a  court  of  the 

to  the  Jury,  may.  In  his  dlwre- 

1  he  facts;    and  that  "when   no  ru> 

all  matters  of  fact  are  ultimately 

of  the  Jury,"  such  expressions  of 

of  error  * 
ire  not  reviewable  on  error." 

CHOUGH    TO    JAa 

ore  a  reversal  Is  possible,   in   view 

of  the   Judge    mu'^t    be   of 

only  the  sensibilities  of  laymen 

must  also  be  astounding  enough 

Tad  them 

opponents   to  this   bill   seems  to   be 

the   Federal   court   will   end      To 

win  begin,   and  that   uniformity 

of  his  own  State      When 

he   will   find   the   same  uni- 

the  State  court  visited      At  best 

of  the   very  serious  objections 


writ 


CO  runents 

net 


bot  mdarles 


ppotoents  of  this  bill  is  In  the  form  of 
Judicature    Society      It    discloses    two 

of  cases  trie  1  only  a  few  appeals 

4ver    tried    a   case    In    any    Federal 

appeal  Is  prohibitive,  especially  to 

^ho  come  before  our  United  States 

^>pealed.  In  very  few  instances  did 

trvU  Judges  abused  their  powers.     It 

Ic&n   Judicature  Society,    that   in 

obtained  for  abuse  of  this  power 

apfaeal  to  all   lawyers  to  revoke  this 


of  Justice  Chase  In  the  trial  of 
of  the  Intolerable  lengths  a  trial 
.  this  so-called  right  to  comment 


Lord  Jeffrey"  became  siuch  that 
lubsequentl;  formed  the  baaia  lor 


at  iea.«t  one  of  the  coiints  of  hi5  tmpfarhment  proceedings,  history 
records  'That  Juries  wer*:*  nothi.-..;  more  than  machine*  that  regis- 
tered the  wiH  tpiuion.  cr  even  .n -hnation  oi  the  national  Judges 
and  the  United  States  aforneys  '  In  sliort.  trial  by  Jury  In  any 
re.j!  sense  was  not  to  be  had  '  i  Mf-Ma.^ter-  History  of  the  People 
01  Umt*?d  Stares— sp*e(  h  Charles  Pinckney  In  the  St-nate,  Mar.  5, 
1800  I 

THOUGHT    KI.ND    JVOC.Z    DF-SIRED 

Jurcrs  are  r«'ftdlly  and  ea.sUy  i'lfluencpd  by  the  sllgrhtest  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  the  rciir-  at  argument  or  persuasion  Even  in 
our  own  State  -ourt.s  where  the  trial  Judge  Is  required  to  meticu- 
lously avoid  comment  cf  any  kind,  and  to  confine  himself  to  an 
exposition  of  the  law  Juries  are  known  to  have  rendered  a  verdict 
becau«;  they  thought  it  wa.-  that  kind  of  a  verdict  the  Judge 
desired 

H  R  4721  Is  the  rr^ult  '  f  a  continually  growing  and  robust 
co.ivlctlon  on  the  par"  ff  an  ever-in<,-reasii:g  number  of  lawyers 
and  legislators  that  the  ri?ht  to  comment  on  testimony  and  wit- 
ness IS  but  a  heritage  of  the  usurpation  of  Judges  long  before  the 
colonies  separnied  and  m  nr.y  e'.ent.  that  it  no  longer  has  a 
place  ;n  a  pro<:ressi'.  *>  denvv-r.icy 

If  we  may  n.-t  bwk  rr  :hp  _'Md:'f'«  f'-^r  relief  then  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  '.Pi.'is'.irur-  Th'>  O^vclanri  Chipter  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  therefore  .supporis  H  K  4721  in  correcting  this  evil, 
which  we  have  endured  too  long 


How  Long  Will  We  Have  Religious  Liberty? 
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H()\.   SOL   lU.OOM 

"!    \y.\\   V(i!;k 

IN  THK   IP'I   <K  (M'   I'J'rUKSFNTATIVES 

7V"irsc/^i;    Apr\l  21,   1938 

A!:!U:,F   J  inv.l   irBFUIY   M.\Ci.\ZINE 


Mr    BLOOM      M:     S;K'ikt:,    under   leave    to   extend   my 
ren'.ark.s,  I   inrludf  \he  ((vliowinK  article  which  was  written 
by  GeorKr  E    S'lkDl  .ky  and  published  In  the  Liberty  maga- 
i    line  under  date  of  April  23,  1938: 

I  Relliflous  frfeciiini  is  disappfMrlnK  The  Intensity  of  nationalism 
In  the  tnixlern  sMte  '•nus«'s  the  dictators  to  want  a  onene.ss  In 
everytlilng  Thev  wuuid  unifv  men  and  they  would  kill  off  every 
d.fference  of  thouRlit  and  feeling  Therefore  they  Insist  upjon  one 
rehkri'in.  In  S<:iviet  Hu.Hs.a  aid  :n  Mexico  they  tried  to  kill  olT 
rrliKlon  altogether  In  Oermanv  and  Poland  they  desire  a  sincle 
sUte  rellKlon  In  other  countries  it  is  a  variation  of  this  theme 
But  the  faith  of  man  Is  deep  in  the  traditions  of  his  mother. 
And  the  love  of  man  for  his  Clcxl   i.s  .so  powerful  that  it  can  wlth- 

I    stand  every  assailan'      And   :n  th--  end   faith  will  conquer  despot- 

!    Ism.  belief  will  conquer  arrogance    and  religious  freedom  will  again 

,    be  the  keystone  ,n  the  arch  of  hum.vn  riphts. 

Religious    fre»>dcni    was    a    new    ronreption    at    the    time    of    the 

I  French  Revolution  It  existed  nowhere  cm  the  face  of  the  earth. 
excep*    in   the   newest   nation    the   United   States  of  America 

j  Everywhere  el.se  the  mdividu.ii  s  right  to  worship  God  was 
limited   by   the    power   of    the    s'ate      Men    and    women    cleaved    to 

i    their  G<xl — and  suffered   'he  c-jnsequence.^ 

I         Usi.illv   m-;;    ir.i    ainv^n   who   followed   their  consciences  rather 

j    t^an  tlwir  princes  w.-r-*  deprived  of  civil  rights 

Even    in    England    i'    wa-s    \62y    before    a    Catholic    could    sit    In 

i    Parliament     it   was   1358   before   ,\   Jew  covald    hold   public   office. 

I        After    the    Prutestant    Reformation    religious    intolerance    was    as 

j  deep-seated  .-is  at  any  tune  m  European  hi.stnrv  It  was  the  ruler. 
not    the   citizen,   who   decided    how   God   was   to   be   worshiped      If 

I  tht  ruler  wa.s  Catholic  everyone  who  lived  in  his  state  had  to 
be  A  Catholic  If  the  ruler  was  a  Protestant,  every  one  had  to  be 
a  FYoteetant 

Tht,se    who    felt    Gods    inspiration    Independently    of    the    ruler 
suffe. -d    bitter    privations      Many    were    killed     manv    were    exiled 
The  Uni'ed  Stairs  x.is  p.    p;.  ti  ;n  its  early  vears  bv  brave  and  God- 
lovin^'  men  and  wonie.i   xr.,,  h.  ped   to   be   able   to  worship   God   as 
they  chose  to  worship  Him 

Puri'ans  Meth-ri..--  Q'vik.  rs,  Cath<  lies  Jews,  Htiguenots,  Men- 
nonites.  Amm,ini-cs  ..::  ■^ort,-  of  pe.  pie  came  to  these  shores  be- 
cause -hey  believed  ir.  'he  ritth.t  rf  p-.uh  man  to  pray  as  he  believed 
It  wa.^^  his  riEh:  to  pr.iy  t,j  G-d  Here  they  built  fcr  themselves 
hou.ses  of  wcrsnip  and  when  thev  formed  for  themselves  "the  more 
pe-fec  union,  •  a-s  thev  alitci  it,  ibey  made  religious  ireedom  a 
cardinal   principle  of    national   faith 

That  was  the  mi)s:   eiiiiijh'ened  a<:t  of  the  Amrncan  Revolution 
For,    wherea.s    c'her      :vi:    liberties    mav    at    a    moment    seem    tre- 
mendously important    reli=:iors  freedom  opens  the  soul   of  man  to 
Uie  Inspiration  of  faith      Without  faith  in  God  and  therefore  In 
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himself,   man   Is  Inevitably   enslaved   to  the   dark   and   poisonous 
forces  of  despair  and  selfishness. 

Religious  slavery  Is  always  accompanied  by  Intellectusd  enslave- 
ment. It  was  casting  aside  the  shackles  of  religious  despotism  and 
arrogance  that  opened  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  all  the  truths  of  man  and  nature. 

Experiments  In  science.  In  medicine.  In  Industrial  and  agrlcul- 
ttiral  Improvements  became  possible;  the  social  and  fXilltlcal 
sciences  followed  upon  geology  and  chemistry  and  physics;  psychol- 
ogy followed  upon  biology.  Man  began  to  know  himself  and  the 
world  In  which  he  lived. 

And  lor  a  time  some  men  lost  God  In  this  process  and  some  set 
up  false  idols.  But  the  great  advance  upon  this  earth  from  the 
day  that  religious  freedom  became  an  article  of  the  American 
Con.stltutlon  until  the  end  of  the  Great  'War  was  the  universal 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  God  Is  the  Father  of  many  different 
children,  and  that  each  of  His  children — each  one — worships,  loves, 
reveres,  calls  to  Him  in  a  different  manner,  each  according  to  his 
faith,  each  according  to  his  conscience. 

It  was  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  who  estab- 
lished the  first  modern  state  upon  this  earth  In  which  the  state — 
government — was  deprived  of  the  right  to  meddle  with  the  religion 
of  the   Individual. 

The  battle  for  rellglout.  freedom  has  been  continuous.  Religious 
prejudice  and  arrogance  gave  way  slowly,  step  by  step — never  quite 
conceding  that  faith  In  God  Is  as  personal  as  the  act  of  marriage. 
Many  have  confused  religious  tolerance  with  religious  freedom, 
but  the  two  are  never  alike.  Religious  freedom  gives  full  rein 
to  the  Individual  to  believe  or  not  to  believe,  to  have  faith  or  not 
to  have  faith,  each  man  as  his  conscience  leads  him. 

Religious  tolerance  admits  that  others  may  differ  but  that  the 
•tate  still  determines  how  and  what  should  be  done  about  Ood. 
No  man  has  stated  the  case  against  religious  tolerance  and  for 
religious  freedom  better  than  Thomas  Paine,  who  said; 

"Toleration  Is  not  the  opposite  of  Intolerance,  but  Is  the  counter- 
felt  of  It.     Both   are  despotisms      The  one  assumes  to  lUelf  the 
right    of    withholding    liberty    of    conscience,    and    the    other    of 
granting  It  " 
Paine  was  an  ardent  deist,  and  he  added: 

"Were  a  bill  brought  Into  any  parliament,  entitled  'An  act  to 
tolerate  or  grant  liberty  to  the  Almighty  to  receive  the  worship  of 
a  Jew  or  a  T\irK,'  or  'to  prohibit  the  Almighty  from  receiving  it,' 
all  men  would  startle  and  call  It  blasphemy," 

And  most  of  the  progress  between  Waterloo  and  Sarajevo  was  In 
the  direction  not  of  freedom  but  of  toleration  In  most  European 
countries  state  religions  continued  to  exist  and  religious  minorities 
were  tolerated  by  the  government. 

Sometimes  these  religious  minorities  were  not  tolerated  and 
pogroms  occurred  which  outraged  every  sense  of  decency  In  men 
and  women  In  free  countries.  Bands  organized  themselves,  bands 
auch  as  the  Black  Hundred  In  Czartst  Russia,  to  ravage  and  kill 
religious  minorities. 

Nevertheless  before  the  war  there  was  hope  that  religious  free- 
dom, along  with  other  democratic  forma,  would  triumph  over  all  the 
earth,  that  men  would  kneel  to  Ood,  each  In  his  own  pew.  but  each 
OS  his  own  mind  and  heart  dictated.  There  was  hojDe  even  that  the 
Christian  sects  might  lead  the  way  to  a  union  of  the  churches  of 
Ood  in  spiritual  freedom.     And  now — 

Bitter  hatred  stalks  the  world  again.  In  Mexico  Catholics  are  per- 
secuted. In  Germany  Jew.  Catholic,  and  Protestant  taste  the  foul 
broth  of  state  control  and  persecution.  In  Soviet  Russia  the  Society 
of  the  godless  continue  to  teach  a  hatred  of  God  and  of  God's 
Word.  In  Poland  the  Jew  Is  being  sent  back  Into  the  ghetto.  In 
Rumania,  Haman  has  risen  again  In  all  his  narrow  vlndictlveness 
and  there  Is  no  Esther  to  safeguard  her  people. 

Even  In  the  United  States,  the  mother  of  religious  freedom,  such 
organizations  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  have  risen  to  Inspire  hatred  for 
Catholic  and  Jew — and  there  arc  many  others  at  work  even  more 
secretly  to  enslave  the  mind  and  the  will  of  a  God-loving  people 

■We  are  moving  back  Into  the  age  of  enslavement.  The  sun  of 
freedom  shone  upon  us  for  about  a  century,  and  now  we  are  again 
ttiming  into  the  valley  of  darkness.  Whenever  the  state  becc-mes 
supreme  the  rights  of  men  decrease  before  the  expanding  despotism 
of  the  state.  Small  men,  who  beg  the  people  to  elevate  them  to 
power,  crack  the  whip  of  the  despot  upon  the  people's  backs  when 
power  has  become  too  strong  a  wine  for  them. 

And  the  despots  know  that  a  people  cannot  be  enslaved  as  long 
as  the  word  cf  God  sings  songs  of  freedom  to  them.  Who  can  trust 
In  kings  and  princes  who  has  read  Samuel  and  Isaiah?  Who  can 
fall  to  foresee  the  doom  of  despotism  who  has  gone  Into  the  temple 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  In  His  revolt  against  the  extortionists  of 
power? 

TTie  despots,  then,  first  oppress  religion.  It  is  not  a  particular 
church  or  a  particular  religion  that  the  despot  hates.  It  Is  all  reli- 
gion, for  faith  In  God  forbids  making  a  god  out  of  a  man.  however 
powerful  he  may  be.  Faith  In  God  makes  it  Impossible  for  men 
and  women  to  worship  the  gargoyle  portraits  of  themselves  which 
the  despots  set  up  in  every  highway. 

Each  despot  grapples  with  God  and  believes  that  he  has  con- 
quered becatise  no  miracle  occurs  to  blast  him  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  Yet  the  miracle  is  there — the  amazing  miracle  of  the 
faith  of  man 

For  20  years  now  in  Soviet  Russia.  In  spite  of  ridicule  and 
humiliation,  the  Easter  service  of  the  Christians  and  the  Passover 
service  of  the  Jews  and  the  Ramadan  of  the  Mohammedans  have 


been  observed.  Each  year  Christmas  and  Tom  Klppur  have  been 
observed.  They  laughed,  the  godless  ones.  But  men  and  women 
worshiped  and  grew  more  brave,  untU  now  they  worship  again 
In  the  open,  fesirless  because  Ood  has  conquered  even  the  blind 
hatred  of  the  Marxians.  The  triumph  of  religion  In  Soviet  Russia 
Is  evident  every  year  In  the  Increasing  number  of  worslilpers  who 
no  longer  fear  the  raucous  shoutings  of  the  godless. 

And  in  Germany,  men  and  women  go  Into  concentration  campa 
and  prisons,  but  they  do  not  compromise  with  the  Idolaters. 
Golden  calves  are  raised:  pagan  Maj-poles  become  the  fetishes  of 
the  new  religions;  Thor  and  Wotan  are  set  up  to  snarl  the  soul 
of  man.  and  Hitler  vies  with  Hlrohito  In  his  sacreoneas.  But  tha 
word  of  God  Is  preached  in  cathedral  and  church  and  synagogue. 
And  youth  knows  not  where  to  turn,  for  If  patriotism  means  to 
desert  God,  where  Is  loyalty  to  be? 

That  Is  posed  as  a  serlovis  problem  In  Germany  today,  and  Herr 
Rosenberg,  knowing  that  man  yearns  for  religious  association, 
creates  his  own  religion.  He  adopts  the  ancestor  worship  of  tha 
Chinese,  and  he  says  to  German  youth,  "If  ycu  must  have  faith, 
have  faith  in  your  own  ancestors."  And  who  were  their  ancestorsT 
Do  they  know?  Is  not  the  answer  to  that  th^t  God  Is  the  ancestor 
of  all  men— God  Is  the  Father  of  an  eternal,  an  everlasting  broth- 
erhood of  man? 

So.  wherever  we  turn  today,  we  listen  again  to  the  sons  of 
Belial  They  turn  upon  us  in  anger  and  shriek.  "Worship  me!" 
and  they  erect  Images  of  themselves,  and  they  force  men  to  salute 
them  and  to  cry  out  their  names.  And  men  do  their  bidding,  for 
they  are  afraid. 

Yet  in  their  hearts  there  Is  a  greater  passion  than  lear:  It  Is 
the  passion  of  love — love  of  God,  love  of  man.  And  these  mighty 
dictators  who  would  t^'ar  men  and  women  from  tradition  and 
belief,  and  who  set  themselves  up  as  mighty  gods,  these  Imitators 
of  the  giants  who  buy  mens  bodies  they  never  can  control  men's 
souls.     For  the  soul  of  the  man  who  has  faith  cannot  be  killed. 
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Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  two  able  and  timely  editorial 
anicles  on  spending  and  taxation.  These  editorials  ap- 
peared, respectively,  in  the  January  and  May  issues  of  the 
Country  Gentleman. 

TAX    EllOSIOK 

Two  kinds  of  erosion  menace  the  productive  resources  of  this 
country.  One  Is  erosion  of  the  soil.  Land,  without  a  protective 
cover  or  defense  of  the  slopes,  Is  washed  away  by  the  rains  or 
planed  off  by  the  winds.  The  rich  and  tillable  layer  of  topsoU, 
built  up  by  nature  over  centuries  of  time,  is  gradually  worn  down. 
Though  spread  widely  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  except  In  a 
few  localities  it  is  not  very  deep.  When  tt  Is  lost  or  abused,  the 
struggle  to  obtain  a  living  from  the  land  Is  made  harder. 

Soil  erosion  has  been  going  on  ever  since  settlement  began. 
So  little  noticed  was  the  despoliation  that  the  public  only  lately 
became  aware  of  Its  menace.  But  now  It  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  great  public  concern.  Many  measures,  some  wl.se.  some  perhaps 
extreme,  have  been  undertaken  to  check  It  We  have  recognized 
this  covert  destroyer  of  natural  wealth  in  time  to  save  ourselves 
from   It  worst   consequences. 

The  effects  of  the  other  form  of  erosion  are  not  yet  realized. 
although  they  are  equp.lly  destructive  This  Is  the  erosion  of 
productive  capital  by  taxation.  It  Is  singularly  like  erosion  of 
the  soil  According  to  a  good  authority,  In  the  very  best  year 
the  country  has  ever  known  far  less  than  20  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income  was  available  for  savings  or  Investment.  In  the 
ordinarily  good  years  the  amount  Is  only  about  5  percent.  Thla 
Is  the  productive  topsoll  of  our  earned  wealth.  Out  of  It  grow 
new  enterprises,  expansion,  and  development.  It  ts  the  fruitful 
source  of  more  opportunities,  more  Jobs,  and  more  pay  roll*.. 

Like  the  topsoll  of  the  land  It  Is  not  very  deep  and  It  Is  spread 
widely.  For  this  productive  layer  of  our  national  wealth  Is  made 
up  not  only  of  the  surplus  Inicomes  of  the  rich  but  also  of  the 
many  small  sums  that  pass  through  the  savings-bank  windows. 
It  Is  the  sum  total  of  what  we  all  have  left  after  meeting  our 
going  needs  and  the  upkeep  of  life  and  property. 

The  erosion  of  taxation  Is  cutting  deeply  into  this  topaoll  <rf 
investable  capital.     Its  ravage  Is  going  on  at  a  rate  far  more  rapid 
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than  that  of  totl  rmston.     T&xei 


orer  30  perrxnt  of  aii  the  national  Income,  a^alnit  11  percent  of 


approzlxnately   the  nune    aakount 
This  cvlft   lacT*—»  In   tax   lerlea 


tn  the  CTETent  year  are  taking 


at   Income   a   docen   years   bark 
la  being  met  partly  out  of  the 


Income  that  would  be  spent  for  i  :olng  wants.  The  rect  Is  coming 
more  and  more  out  of  the  produ  rtlve  topsail  of  our  annual  earn- 
togs  Out  tax  makers  have  reac  led  the  stage  known  in  farming 
■a  mining  the  soil,  always  coincident  with  erosion.  The  results 
are  the  uune  whether  It  be  lan^  or  capital.  Thel.  prodtuctlvlty 
goes  down 

We  have  the  risible  effects  of  tax  erosion  before  ua  now  as 
plain  and  distinct  as  the  effecti  of  soil  erosion  It  !s  a  reason 
why  Lhe  productlrtty  of  Amsrlain  buslneas  har  slowed  dowrr 
wby  fewer  new  unterprlaes  are  being  brought  forth,  why  re- 
employment Is  le«  than  was  hoped.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  It  takes  M.OOO  of  tnvest«d  capital  In  Axnerlcan  industry  to 
proTide  one  job  The  fertile  tojieoil  of  our  national  earnings  is 
being  depleted  too  much  to  pro  Ide  the  essentials  of  abundance. 
It  >8  being  drawn  off  Into  nonproductive  channels  just  as  the 
topaoU  of  our  land  has  been  waihed  off  into  the  channels  of  our 
streams.  How  soon  will  we  recornlze  tax  erosion  to  be  the  same 
oorert  destroyer  of  wealth  as  sptl  erosion  and  deal  witli  it  in 
the  same  way? 
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A  decided  feeling  has  risen  u; 
plottatton   of   OUT   natural 
great  timbered   areas  were   den 
Vast  mineral  deposits  had  been 

Cbltc  return      And  millions  of 
ve  been  despoiled  of  the  fertl!< 

The  erU  of  such  despoliation  is 
the  resources  which  succeeding  i 
The  Nation  and  Its  resourrej^  be 
as  much  as  to  the  men  and 
hare  determined    to  our  credit 
f\jture  an  empty  cupboard 
that  natural  resources  are  a  com 
Nation  and  should  be  conserved 

But  have  we  not  permitted  a 
the  old''     The  resources  of  Gov 
erty   of   all    the   people,   thoee   of 
the   present      The   great   reserve 
for   use  only   in   emergencl«<   in 
being  used  up  for  ordinary 
ttnp   there.     The   financial 
are  being  devoured   today      Al 
and    local     has  drawn   upon   the 
»M  CXX)  OOO  000  of  debt      And  the 
is    Sim    Kolntf    on       Public    credli 
CXmntry   admonished   us  to 
security    is  being  exhausted  faete^ 
or  our  timbered  areas 

The   evil    of    this    new   exploits 
old      It    Is   at   the   expense   of 
not  know   what   emergencies 
ever   their  dllBcultlea  may   be 
resoxirces  already  depleted  before 

Our  eeneratlon  has  been  DRh 
who  allowed  the  cupboard  of  our 
But  what  will  our  children  say  o 
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Government — National    State. 

future   to   the   amount   ^a   nearly 

sacrifice  of  the  children's  heritage 

which    the    wise    Father   of    his 

a  source   of    .strength    and 

than  ever  was  our  fertile  topsoll 
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they 
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Ion    Is   the   same    as   that    of    th<" 

who  shall   follow  us      We   do 

will    have   to   face.     But    what- 

chlldren   must   face   them   with 

their  time 

In  Its  condecnnatlon  of  these 
natural  resources  to  be  despoiled 
us? 

I 


Subsistence  Stores 
in  t!«e  United  States 


OF  REMARKS 


LrrrsK  prom  thi  sbcrttart  op  war 


Mr.  SHAPER  of  Michigan 
great  satisfaction  to  place  in 


W.  SHAFER 

IGAN 

REPRESENTATIVES 
21.  1938 


April 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  aiTords  me 
the  Rkcou)  a  letter  received 


from  the  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  April  20.  1938.  ccn- 
ceming  the  charges  of  the  Ctiicago  Live  Stock  Association 
relative  to  the  purchase  of  f oo  d  products  from  foreign  coun- 


tries for  the  use  of  the  C.  C.  C 


The  letter  shows  that  insofar  as  the  War  Department  is 
concerned  no  such  purchase  cf  foreign  foodstuffs  has  taken 


camps. 


The  letter  reaas  a.s  follows: 

W^R     DrPARTMrNT, 

Washington    D    C,  April  20.   1938. 
Hon    P*n    W    SH^rca 

Hirujtr  of  RfTrrfseitatire'i.   Washington     D    C 
Dt-Af.  Mr    Sh^fer     In  ron^.pUanrr  w.th  telpphonlc  rpqupst  of  your 
office  I   am   glad   to  adv;.«e   you   that    tho   War   Department    has  not 
purcha.'=ed  %n\  canned  or  frnsh  mpat.';  from  S<'i"th  America  or  from 
othfr  forelen  countries  for  Civilian  Con.serv-atlon  Corps  camps 

The  re.solutKin  if  th»-  Chioaeo  Livpst.x-k  Exrhanep  cf  April  14  to 
mhich  you  rpfpr  eviden'Iv  wa<  h.is'-d  on  Ttally  prroncou.s  informa- 
tion Sub6iyt»nce  stores  l.ssupd  to  tho  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps  arp  p.TclusU-e--.  of  domestic  ont'in  with  the  esceptlon  of 
such  articles  a-  ar>'  nut  pr xlu' ed  xith.n  the  United  States,  such  as 
cofTe^"     tea    crcoa    and    "-pirfs 

I   appr»^ciate   your   briniirine  thLs  miittor  to  the   attention  of  the 
War   Department      •      •      • 
Suict-rely    yours, 

Harry  H    WooDRrNC, 

Secretary  of   War. 


Ciovt'rnment  Reorganization 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

Ml-    Nh  W   YORK 

IN  THK   HulSK  uV    KKl'KKSK.VTATIVKS 
Thursday.  Ap-il  21.  1938 

Mr  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  reorganization 
bill  has  bet-n  reUinicd  to  committee  for  further  study.  I  de- 
sire to  take  thi.s  I  ppcrtunity  to  outline  some  of  the  objections 
to  the  bill  which  were  brought  to  my  attention  during  the 
dtbate  in  the  House  and  which  comprise  honest  criticism  on 
the  part  of  various  labor  Rroui:)s  and  others  who  have  written 
me  of  their  vu-'ws  rmd  expres.spd  a  d^-sire  to  be  heard  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  American  FV-d'Tannn  of  Labor,  in  a  communication  to 
me.  laid  special  erT1pha^  s  upon  the  importance  of  preserving 
a  bipartisan  Civi!  ServK>>  Commi.«sicn  and  maintained  that 
the  substitution  of  a  une-man  Administrator,  to  hold  office 
for  15  years.  wa.N  an  pxpf-rim^nt  which  they  could  not  ap- 
prove The  railway  lab^r  groups  opposed  any  change  in  the 
status  of  such  mdeprndtnt  aeencies  as  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  and  the  National  Mediation  Board.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  cf  Gcvprnm^^nt  Employees  also  disapproved 
of  the  substitution  of  one  Civ:!  Service  Commissioner  for  the 
present  three-member  b<^ard  and  a.-kfd  that  any  reorganiza- 
tion plans  be  formally  appr';ved  by  Congress  before  becoming 
efTective 

These  suKf:fstirn.s  .shnuld  be  con.'^idcred  by  the  committee 
in  pubbc  bean::*;  and  any  weaknesses  in  the  bill  eliminated 
after  responsible  Government  olScers  and  employee  groups 
are  given  a  chance  to  bf  h^^ard. 

In  voting  against  tho  rforganization  bill  in  the  Senate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  Hon.  Robert  F. 
Wagne».  expressed  the  view  that  the  civil-service  feature  of 
the  legislation  was  an  important  factor  which  prompted  his 
disapproval.  He  also  stated  that  he  could  not  approve  the 
transfer  of  powers  from  one  branch  of  Government  to  another. 

The  president  of  Local  No  369,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  wired  me  that  their 
members  urged  preservation  of  the  bipartisan  Civil  Service 
Comm.ission  and  retention  of  congressional  control  of  ap- 
proval of  Executive  orders  issued  under  the  proposed  bill. 
They  urged  recommital  of  the  bill  for  further  stud>-  and  full 
hearings.  Another  local  of  this  same  organization,  however, 
favored  the  bill  and  stated  that  they  were  opposing  the  stand 
taken  by  their  national  officers  in  so  doing.  Shipbuilders* 
Local  No.  277,  of  Buffalo,  speaking  for  250  members,  urged  me 
by  telegram  to  vote  acainst  the  bill.  Also  a  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
local  of  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  wired 
me  of  their  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Commumcations  I  have  received  from  labor  groups,  there- 
fore, indicate  that  while  the  majority  of  them  disapprove  en- 
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ftctment  of  the  reor^nization  bill,  some  of  the  locals  of  the 
same  national  organization  are  divided  in  their  opinions. 
One  secretary  of  a  Buffalo  local.  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks'  Auxiliary,  wired  me  that  her  organization  em- 
phatically disapproved  the  Senate  bill  and  several  days  later 
wired  me  that  amendments  in  the  House  bill  to  provide  a 
seven-man  advisory  civil-service  board  removed  their  objec- 
tion. However,  the  Senate  bill,  to  which  the  auxiliary 
objects,  contained  the  same  provisions  for  a  one-man  admin- 
istrator and  a  seven-man  advisory  board  as  the  House  bill. 
Prom  these  communications  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
no  agreement  among  many  of  the  labor  groups  as  to  whether 
the  civil-service  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  are  acceptable 
or  not. 

The  bill  as  It  was  originally  written  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  department  of  public  welfare  with  the  transfer 
to  that  department  of  all  the  functions  of  the  Government 
related  to  education.  A  large  number  of  persona  wrote  me 
in  opposition  to  this  provision.  Churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions In  my  district  telegraphed  and  wrote  me  opposing  any 
change  in  the  present  independent  Office  of  Education. 

The  American  Legion  asked  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration be  excepted  from  any  plam  of  reorganization  and 
recommended  the  adoption  of  an  amendment,  if  the  bill 
were  passed,  providing  that  existing  veterans'  preference  pro- 
visions in  clvil-Bervlce  laws,  Executive  orders,  and  rulings 
be  maintained  and  upheld.  This  organization  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  committee. 

The  Erie  County  Pomona  Grange,  as  well  as  the  NationaJ 
Grange,  went  on  record  for  recommittal  of  the  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  further  consideration  of  Its  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  charged  that  the  telegrams  and 
letters  received  by  the  Members  of  Congress  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  represent  organized  propaganda.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  so  and  can  honestly  state  that  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  communications  received  In  my  office.  I  received  some 
16,000  letters,  postal  cards,  and  telegrams  In  opposition  to 
this  bill,  and  I  answered  every  one  of  them.  Those  from  my 
district  that  did  not  bear  addresses  were  traced  through  the 
city  directory  and  the  telephone  directory,  and  only  three  of 
the  replies  sent  from  my  office  were  returned  as  unclaimed 
by  the  postal  authorities.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  too,  that 
only  one  person  wrote  me  that  the  letter  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  received  in  my  office  over  his  signature  was  not  sent  by 
him.  The  other  letters  were  all,  therefore,  legitimate  ex- 
pre.ssions  of  opinion  from  my  constituents.  For  many  cen- 
turies our  ancestors  fought  to  obtain  political,  religious,  and 
economic  freedom  for  the  individual.  We  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  now,  through  their  efforts,  a  Government 
under  which  each  citizen  is  free  to  exercise  the  greatest  lib- 
erty known  under  any  government  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

An  honest  expression  of  opinion  by  the  electorate  should 
not  be  abused  and  confused  with  flagrant  telegram  padding. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  permit  anyone  interested  to  check  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  telegrams  and  letters  received  In  my  office. 
A  great  number  of  them  are  from  persons  who  are  my 
neighbors,  friends,  and  acquaintances. 

The  fears  of  these  people  over  this  bill  may  have  been 
unreasonable  or  unjustified  but  for  this  very  reason  I  voted 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee  in  order  that  its  provi- 
sions Diight  be  clarified  and  open  hearings  held  to  discuss 
thwn. 

I  am  aware  that  the  views  I  have  expressed  on  this  bill 
may  be  at  variance  with  those  held  by  some  others  who  are 
respected  and  distinguished  Members  of  this  House.  We 
cannot  all  see  these  things  alike  and  It  is  probably  as  well 
for  the  country  that  there  does  exist  a  healthy  difference  of 
opinion  on  these  matters  of  national  import.  We  know, 
however,  both  fitwn  long  experience  and  from  principle,  that 
only  through  freedom  of  debate  and  speech  can  we  hope  to 
arrive  at  truth. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  the  right  under  existing 
law  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  such  changes  as  he  may 


]  deem  necessary  for  the  elimination,  curtailment,  or  consoli- 
dation of  governmental  bureaus  and  agencies.  Under  exist- 
ing law  Congress  could  accept  or  reject  any  such  recommen- 
dations. I  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  act  on  a 
reorganization  proposal  to  effect  economy  and  efficiency  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  through  the  executive  branch 
of  the  CJovemment.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  country 
would  support  reform  of  this  nature.  Tlie  bill  which  was 
presented  to  us.  however,  was  so  controversial  and  brought 
forth  so  many  expressions  of  opposition  from  my  district, 
which  I  found  upon  Investigation  to  be  honest  and  legiti- 
mate, that  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  I  am  elected  to  repre- 
sent by  voting  to  send  the  entire  matter  back  to  committee 
for  further  consideration  and  study. 
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The  Reorganization  Fight  and  the  Tory  Opposition 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WAJSHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  21.  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HOWARD  COSTIOAN.  KXECUTIVE  8ECRB- 
TARY  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  (XtMMONWEALTH  FEDERA- 
TION, APRIL  12.   1938 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herein  a  radio  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Howard  Costlgan,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Washington  Commonwealth  Federation,  an  organization 
consistmg  of  New  Dealers  and  liberals  generally,  which 
movement  plays  a  prominent  part  in  political  developmenta 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Costigan  dis- 
cusses the  reorganization  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  lib- 
erals and  points  out  the  menace  of  organized  propaganda. 

If  anything  was  needed  to  thoroughly  and  finally  dlBprovc  the 
reactionary  accusation  that  Roosevelt  la  a  dictator,  the  defeat  of 
the  reorganization  bill  last  week  In  the  House  of  P-epresentatlvea 
should  have  destroyed  any  such  lingering  notion  In  the  minds  of 
the  great  American  general  public.  For  the  prime  requisite  for 
successful  dictatorship  Is  never  to  be  defeated  by  anyone,  under 
any  circumstances  Dictators  Just  don't  survive  their  defeat*. 
The  one  fundamental  of  being  a  successful  dictator — and  those 
who  are  not  successful  are  no  longer  dictators — is  to  keep  alive 
a  popular  Illusion  of  invincibility.  And  one  defeat,  no  matter  how 
tiny,  will  destroy  the  popular  myth.  That  is  why  Hitler  had  to 
annex  Austria.  That  Is  why  Hitler  will  continue  to  annex,  either 
by  pressure  or  force  of  arms,  all  the  other  tcrrltorlea  which  b* 
promised  the  German  people  be  would  take  In  his  autobiography 
called  Mein  Kampf.  In  Spain  a  few  months  ago  Mussolini's 
so-cailed  "volunteers"  suffered  a  serious  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  Loyalists  at  Guadalajara,  and  the  effect  of  this  defeat  upon 
the  Italian  home  folks  was  enough  to  shake  their  confidence  in 
the  invincibility  of  n  Duce.  Since  then  It  has  been  necessary 
for  Mussolini  to  throw  his  most  hlghl>'  mechanized  troops  into 
Spain  against  an  under-armed  Loyalist  army  In  an  attempt  to  win 
back  on  the  home  front  the  prestige  he  loet  through  the  rout 
of  his  Italian  "Tolunteers"  at  Guadalajara.  Had  Hitler  suffered 
a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi  Reichstag  In  a  coalition,  slmUar 
to  the  defeat  administered  to  the  New  Deal  program  for  reorgani- 
zation by  the  American  Congress.  Hitler  would  be  out  of  power 
m  the  Third  Reich  today.  The  same  can  be  said  for  MusaolinL 
No;  RooeeTelt  ts  not  a  dictator. 

ENEMIES   or  RSOKCAKIZATION    ARE   rUIOniB   OW   DICTATORSHIP 

But  IronlcaUy  enough,  the  forces  which  pressured  the  American 
Congress  Into  voting  against  the  executive  reorganization  plan 
proposed  by  the  Prttldent  are  forces  which  are  desperately  work- 
ing to  make  dictatorship  inevitable  to  this  country.  Having  de- 
feated reorganization  plans  by  the  meet  shameful  combination 
of  tactics  of  misrepresentation  and  financial  pressure  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  the  highly  organiz<xl  group  of  foes  to  prog- 
ress expect  to  move  from  victory  to  vlcixjry  In  the  hope  that  the 
entire  New  Deal  will  he  in  general  rout  In  time  to  assure  a  Tory 
victory  in  the  fall  congressional  campaign.  Hardly  had  tha 
House  defeat  of  the  President's  reorganization  bill  been  recorded 
before  the  blg-buslness-kept  press  of  this  country,  which  at- 
tempted to  stampede  the  American  pec  pie  to  Landons  camp  in 
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1934  by  cmlllDf  the  N«w  Deal  "rcf 

rwiTKaxiizatton    bill   da/eat 
lavixh  m  tbetr  pralae  of  tboM 
Party  who  had  deaertcd  both  tbe 
Jom  hands  with  H^bart  HooTcr. 
the    WaU    Street    crowd.     Said 
rvi.ult  of  thlM  defeat.  It  sbould 
perm&nent  coalition  of  anti 
Lh«  sune  methoda  which  were 
pJiin  in  order  to  Utcure  the  defeat 
which  may  com«  up  1a  thla  Congf 
ToiucB  Aas  Q*  ruu.  car  m  thmim 

Included  among  the  meacurea 
to  defeat  before  thu  adjournment 
mtim  wage  and  hour  bUl  to 
wa«ea  will  not  be  permitted  to 
hcurs  of  labor  will  not  be 
wfieiher  man.  woman,  or  child 
defeat,  tf  thU  coalition  Is 
be   mea»ur«»  to  provide  adequate 
employment  at   living  wages  for 
abicrtwd  by  privata  industry 
more  adequate  aecurUy  for  the  unfc 
au>n  l^gialauon.  will  be  marked  f o  ' 


OP1  QSinON  TO  ALL  NZW  DSAL  KEFOaMS 


descend 


which  thla  Tory  coalition   hopes 

Congreaa  are.  of  course,  a  minl- 

pro^flde  a  floor  tielow  which  human 

and  a  celling  above  which 

to  go  for  any  sweated  worker. 

3  this  Nation.     Also  marked  for 

In  carrylni;  out  Its  plan.s.  wUl 

appropriations  to  Insure  public 

Lhe  unemployed   who  cannot  be 

Naturally  any  measure  to  provide 

mployable.  such  as  old-age-pten- 

defeat. 


permitted 


Buccessl  ul 


BBoaonnzATioiv  mrv  im  car  wot  moutio 


As  far  as  the  reorganization  bll 
With  which  It  was  attacked  by  th> 
be  th  major  parties  Is  entirely  out 
iBiportance.     For.  despite  the 
under  Instructions  from  New  Deal 
tion  of  thla  maasure.  It  la 
that  the  measure's  int)Tlxlona  wen 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  dally  preaa 
"dtctatorxhip  "  against  Herbert 
just  mlaaed  glrtng  htm  similar 
BooaeTelt  himself  was  given  such 
In  1S33.  and  at  that  Uma  he  n 


Itself  Is  concerned,  the  ferocity 

reactionary  clan  In  Congress  of 

of  proportion  to  Its  fundamental 

huiiabfUoo  created  In  the  dally  press 

opponents  during  the  consldera- 

ly  agreed  by  impartial  observers 

In  no  sense  the  main  Issue      As 

ijalaed  no  such  anguished  cries  of 

when  a  Democratic  C3ongre«s 

In  1933.     Actually  President 

•owers  on  a  temporary  basis  early 

to  use  them. 


Hojver 


po  vers 


eghcted 


bureaus 


ptiwers 


ad  rancad 


Preeldeiita. 

the 


depart  ments 


AKALTxn  ov  aaoaoAjnBATioN  aixx 

The  Idea  for  streainllning  the 
plag  archaic  and  IneOclent 
ori^anlaed  and  originated  back  Ix 
Tsft.   has   subsequently    been 
by  succeeding  Republican 
tdge  to  Hoover      On  Its  merlta 
by   the   Preaident  actually  should 
OUT  leading  Budget  balancers  and 
bin  would  have  rearranged 
of  the  Kkecutlve — means  to  have 
cent  saving  In  the  coat  of  matntalnl|ng 
It  would  have  extended  provisions 
ccntrol  m  many  Oovemment 
eliminated.     It  would  have  created 
sorial  welfare  for  the  permanent 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  ax 
actually  many  Sutea  In  the 
ln,<ton.  already  have  such 
thoee  who  profees  to  be  oppoaed  to 
m'.-nt  of  the  same  nature.     Then, 
of  six  executive  assistants  to  the 
have  been  to  have  kept  the  Chief 
U\ely  informed  on  the  growing 
lems  which  confront  the  head  of 
it  would  have  permitted  the 
flicking,  competing,  or  overlapping 
at  emergency  problems  by  a 
of  1033  and  1935. 


DnJcn 
depart  nenia. 


muse 
aiy 
aboil  tlon 


hysterkaU 


KXiatCAinSATION    BILL     DaSIOMZS    TO 
TO      rACILJTATS 

Od   ita  merit,   this  bUi   should 
honeet   support   of   the   repreaant^tl 
providing  they  were  slnoerely 
efficient   and   leas   wasteful    of 
Ro'jaevelt  has  repeatedly  and 
Nation  that  the  chief  problem 
emment  today,  m  the  hour  at 
make  democracy  wtvk  just  as 
as  the  dictators  pretend  to  be  In 
behind  the  headlines  in  the  flght 
pn  poeed  by  the  President,  la  tha 
can  spaclal   prlvllrge,   through 
not  want  democracy  to  function 
And  above  all.  they  do  not  wlah 
CT&tted   States   to   be   enabled   to 
receaaton  vhlch  now  confronta 
haiMse  the  preetlge  of  the  New 
in  Um  fall  etoetkna. 


It  la  tba  main  dealre  of  the  ankl 
greae  aa  well  as  that  of  ttaetr  Reptjbllcan 
Mr   Hoover,  and  FatlMr  Oooghlln 


began  to  point  out  that  the 

starter.     They    were    moet 

Arnolds  In  the  Democmtic 

Preaident  and  the  electorate  to 

Landon.  Father  CoughUn.  and 

a    gleeful    editorial.    "As    a 

be  an  easy  matter  to  form  a 

forces  In  Congress  by  using 

to  defeat  the  reorganization 

of  all  other  New  Deal  measures 


■XVKAU    TT    PaOMOTSS    EmCTENCT 

of  the  Executive  and  scrap- 
subject  to  the  executive  power 
the  period  of  William  Howard 
»d    for    congressional    action 
from  Harding  through  Cool- 
reorganizat  ion  plan  suggested 
have  been  favored   by  some  of 
buslness-efBclency  experts.     The 
directly  under  the  control 
iifected  approximately  a  10-per- 
thoae  departments.      Piirther. 
for  clvU  service  to  a  point  where 
menu  would  have  almoBt  been 
a  badly  needed  department  of 
tjandllng  of  relief  problems  which 
emergency.     In  this  connection 
Including  the  State  of  Wash- 
nta.  with  the  full  support  of 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  depart- 
too.  It  would  have  created  offices 
Preaident.  whose  Jobs  it  would 
Kxecutlve  constantly  and  effec- 
""  of  economic  and  social  prob- 
modera  government.     Finally, 
of  an  accumulation  of  con- 
bureaus  set  up  for  the  handling 
'  Congreea  in  the  chaotic  days 


l»HOCLACr'8 


trying 

tte 

comctly 

whch 


OOWBMMUtl 

ruNciiuimro 

have   passed  Congreaa  with   the 

"vee   of    both   political    partiea. 

-;  to  make   Oovemment   more 

taxpayer's   money.    President 

.  stated  to  the  voters  of  this 

confronta  the  American  Oov- 

"forld  and  domestic  crtsls.  is  to 

:lent]y  In  meeting  its  problema 

mseting  thelra.    And  the  truth 

against  the  reorganlxation  plan 

a  grtywlng  coalition  of  Amerl- 

th^lr  stooges  in   the  Congress,  do 

as  saocestfully  aa  dletatarship. 

he  Democratic  Preaident  of  the 

speed   up   the   solution   of   the 

A^asrlca  because  that  would  en- 

and  assure  a  New  Deal  victory 


aa  A  pamna 

New  Deal  Democmta  In  Con- 
brothers,  and  Ur   Hearst, 
to  •mhanaa  the  New  Deal  as 


much  as  possible  so  they  may  capitalize  on  a  public  embittered 
by  privation  and  want  :n  the  coming  fall  elections.  It  may  seem 
too  cruel  and  Inhumiui  to  believe  that  even  Tories  would  deliber- 
ately satiotage  a  propram  for  the  rrllef  of  the  people  merely 
for  purposes  of  making  p«_il!tical  capital,  and  yet  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Fascist -minded  b:K-btisinfss  interests  and  their  con- 
(;res6lonal  henchmen  propti-sed  to  do  if  the  general  public  la  not 
awakened  to  the  threat 

I-irTLK    F.VSCISTS    CONSPIRX    TOCETmH 

When  Father  CoughMn,  publicly  known  for  his  sympathetic  af- 
■'ectlon  for  Europe's  worst  dictators,  join.s  with  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  for  a  lont;  tUTie  Hitler's  news  iifrent  in  America,  and  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  Just  rccenUy  sp' :nt  40  minutes  In  an  off-the-record 
';cnversation  with  Hitler,  demagog. cally  Joined  together  In  at- 
•ackmg  the  leading  liberal  stati'smaii  of  the  world.  President  Roose- 
velt, by  sccusmi^  .him  ot  having  a  dlctjitorship  complex,  then  let 
■.he  public  bfware  Thfse  n;"n.  rt  pre.entm:^  big  business  and 
Fascist  sections  of  the  American  populace,  know  exactly  what 
they  want  and  are  prepared  to  go  to  any  length  to  accomplish  it. 
They  understand  thnroiik^hly  that  the  coming  fall  elections,  par- 
ticularly the  congr-'ssional  elections,  throughout  the  United  States, 
will  be  perhaps  the  m'^Pt  crucial  In  the  Nation's  history.  They 
realize  that  this  depres-sion  which  Is  now  enveloping  us  requires 
?ither  a  drastic  redistribution  of  the  purchasing  power  of  this 
Nation  among  the  people,  or  the  liquidation  of  democratic  Insti- 
tutions through  which  the  people  would  attempt  to  effect  thlJi 
change. 

They  have  oti-served  that  the  New  Deal  has  more  and  more 
turned  In  the  direction  of  limiting  superprofits  for  the  privileged, 
ittempted  regulation  and  restriction  of  the  economic  dictators, 
•he  monopolists,  and  has  begun  to  extend  public  ownership  Into 
those  fields  of  monopoly  where  regulation  has  failed  to  regulate, 
rhey  know  also  that  unless  the  New  Deal  Is  curbed  by  the  defeat 
n  the  fall  elections,  additional  expenditures  will  be  made  for  the 
?mployment  of  the  unemployed  on  public  works,  and  that  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poverty-stricken  unemployables  or  more  generous 
program  of  social  security,  including  more  adequate  national  old- 
ige  pensions,  will  L.ave  to  be  realized. 

CONSmV.^TTVES    DESPlSlATrLT    SEZK    RTl  L' RN   TO    POWER 

All  of  this,  while  providing  purchasing  power  where  It  is  most 
heeded  and  a  more  gent-ral  prosperity  for  the  American  masses  ais 
»  whole,  will  unqu»\stlonably  further  curtail  both  the  power  and 
the  profits  of  those  who  are  related  to  America's  60  families.  This 
Is  the  reason  for  the  desp«>rate  and  hysterical  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  reactionaries  to  regain  political  power  In  the  coming  fall 
•lection  Having  lost  ppwor  with  the  defeat  of  Herlaert  Hoover  in 
1933,  and  being  now  fully  convinced  that  the  economic  crisis 
requl.'-es  drastic  changes,  they  are  prepared  to  make  those  drastic 
changes  at  the  t  xperise  of  the  people.  From  the  experiences  of 
1932  and  1936,  they  have  learn.'d  a  lesson  And  that  lesson  Is 
that  the  .American  economic  and  political  system,  are  no  longer 
compatible.  Either  superprofit.s  must  be  curbed  for  the  preserva- 
tion, or  democracy  must  be  destroyed  for  the  preservation,  of 
mperproflts. 

The  American  torles,  like  thr-ir  European  brothers,  are  fully 
prepared,  once  thoy  s.M7.e  power  sixain  by  popular  confusion,  to 
liquidate  democracy  Rememoer  that  Hitler  too  was  elected,  and 
pulled  the  election  Ladder  up  b,'hind  him  by  outlawing  all  po- 
litical opposition  .And  our  Amrr'can  torles  haven't  been  visiting 
Europe  these  !a.st  few  years  for  nothing  Already  there  are  local 
movements  on  f(X)t  to  take  the  rlt;ht  to  vote  away  from  those  who 
are  receiving  any  form  of  public  assistance,  whether  it  be  an 
old-a«e  pension  or  a  W  PA  jjb.  In  New  York  the  Republicans 
are  attempting  to  wri'e  v:rh  a  provision  Into  the  State  constitu- 
tion, during  the  r-,  mm^'  New  York  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion. In  Maine,  the  s.ime  thought  was  prevalent  In  tory  quarters 
li  short  time  before. 

Toaias  LAUNCH  PocaoMs  AGAINST  v^c-^Ms  OF  ECONOMIC  iNjtrsncs 
Suppose  such  a  proRram  were  carried  out  on  a  Nation-wide  scale. 
It  would  mean  the  dlsenfranchLsement  of  one-third  of  the  voters 
of  this  Nation.  And  as  the  depression  grew  and  spread  the  num- 
bers wotild  be  rapidly  increased.  The  result  would  be  a  Govern- 
ment, not  by  people,  but  by  property  holders;  in  the  Interest  not 
of  the  people,  but  of  the  masters  of  the  people.  This  is  not  the 
dreani  of  a  European  maniac  with  wild  eyes  and  a  frenzied  voice, 
but  the  cool,  calculating,  sober  purpose  of  the  economic  dictators 
of  Amerlc^  who  now  realize  that  they  cannot  remain  economic 
dlcutors  without  becoming  political  dictators  In  the  full  Fascist 
iiense   of   that   term. 

In  the  light  of  this  reasoning,  triere  is  but  one  course  for  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  class  or  past  party  preference,  who  believe  in 
li  free,  happy,  and  prosperous  .America,  and  that  Is  to  rally  to  ths 
Jiupport  of  the  President  in  his  attempt  to  make  democracy  func- 
t^n  by  forming  a  democratic  front  to  Insure  the  election  of  New 
]>al  candidate  for  SUte  offices  and  the  National  Congress  In  the 
<«mlng  1938  elections.  In  the  face  of  this  crisis,  wh^  the  reac- 
tionaries have  completely  smashed  all  poUtlcal  party  lines  the 
I>eople  cannot  permit  halr^-breadth  differences  to  divide  them  on 
the  political  front.  The  New  Deal  is  In  perlL  and  lor  the  «*fcA  of 
democracy  It  must  not  be  defeated. 
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Joint  Resolution  Proposinie:  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment to  Authorize  Congress  to  Legislate  Against 
Intemperance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GOMER  SMITH 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  tht:  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  April  21, 1938 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this  day 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which.  If  adopted,  would  authorize  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  against  intemperance  In  the  United  States 
of  America  and  its  Territories. 

I  have  been  advised  by  several  prominent  newspapermen 
that  the  introduction  of  this  resolution  will  call  forth  a  bar- 
rage of  ridicule,  but  my  answer  to  them  has  been,  "Where  is 
the  man  or  who  is  the  man  who  can  afford  to  ridicule  or 
make  fun  of  any  honest  effort  toward  the  solution  of  the 
tragic  problem  which  is  ffresented  to  the  American  people 
by  those  unfortimates  who  become  addicts  to  alcohol  and 
who,  while  under  its  influence,  exhibit  such  antisocial  tend- 
encies as  to  endanger  the  lives  and  safety  of  all  persons  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact?" 

Prohibition  was  not  enforced  in  America.  In  my  judgment, 
a  prohibitory  law  would  not  be  enforced  again  were  it  reen- 
acted.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of 
our  citizens  who  drink  liquor  can  do  so  and  remain  perfectly 
normal  human  beings.  They  endanger  no  one,  neither  do 
they  make  themselves  obnoxious  to  their  associates,  but  there 
are  many  of  us  who  are  allergic  to  alcohol,  who  cannot  drink 
at  all  except  to  excess,  who  become  victims  of  the  habit,  and 
are  just  as  irresponsible  and  dangerous  when  under  its  in- 
fluence as  are  habitual  users  of  narcotics. 

A  committee  of  prominent  Baptist  ministers  caUed  upon 
me  and  a&ked  me  to  introduce  this  resolution  for  them.  It 
is  their  intention  to  present  it  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention and  to  other  religious  boards  in  America  as  a  rallying 
point  for  a  temperance  program.  They  desire  to  escape  the 
fanaticism  and  bigotry  which  was  inherent  in  the  prohibition 
movement,  but  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  political 
machines  in  the  industrial  centers  and  big  cities  of  America 
made  it  impossible  to  enforce  local  laws  against  drimkenness, 
drunken  driving,  and  other  crimes  committed  by  inebriates. 
These  crimes  are  not  properly  prosecuted  or  controlled  by 
local  laws.  It  is  their  idea  that  proper  Federal  legislation 
would  do  much:  First,  to  aid  the  States  in  enforcing  the 
laws  against  drunkenness:  second,  that  it  would  do  much 
toward  building  a  national  frame  of  mind,  favorable  toward 
the  temperance  movement;  and  last  but  not  least,  that  such 
Federal  legislation  as  authorized  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  afford  a  real  rallying  point  for  all  of  the 
social  organizations  of  America  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting temperance  as  an  ideal  to  rally  behind  and  around. 
I  heartily  agree  with  them  in  these  conclusions. 

Certainly,  every  citizen  should  look  with  pity  upon  (me 
who  is  an  addict  and  a  slave  to  alcohol.  I  think  an  educa- 
tional program  aimed  at  those  who  cannot  drink  would 
help  a  great  deal.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  tbe  fact  that 
many  people  say  it  is  purely  a  question  of  will  power  and 
that  a  man  only  gets  drunk  when  he  wants  to.  I  am  sure 
a  study  of  the  question  will  convince  anyone  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  A  person  who  is  aUergic  to  alcohol  will,  if 
he  takes  one  drink,  get  drunk  Just  as  surely  as  there  is 
enough  liquor  in  sight  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Will 
power  will  help  him  not  at  alL  You  might  as  well  say  that 
a  man  suffering  from  bay  fever,  who  Is  allergic  to  golden 


rod.  could  walk  through  a  field  of  golden  rod  and  refuse  to 
sneeze — upon  will  power.  It  cannot  be  done  that  way. 
Prominent  physicians,  educators,  and  psychologists  have 
given  study  in  recent  5'ears  to  this  problem  and  they  have 
evolved  a  system,  largely  educational,  which,  If  followed, 
will  save  the  addict  from  the  curse  of  alcoholism. 

I  think  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  made  imperative  by  present  intolerable  conditions.  I 
think  it  deserves  to  have  the  support  of  every  honest,  con- 
scientious wet  and  dry  who  claims  to  be  the  friend  of 
personal  and  national  sobrietjf  Tlie  crime  of  drunkeiuiess 
is  universally  admitted  and  condemned  and  that  it  is  a 
social,  moral,  and  economic  blight  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Indeed,  it  is  so  freely  conceded  by  the  maker  and  sellers 
of  liquor  that  we  have  wet  publications,  since  the  re{>eal  of 
the  eighteenth  amendment,  issuing  flaming  proclamations 
against  dnmkenness  as  the  disgustim?  result  of  overindul- 
gence. The  editorials  warned  the  retailers  of  liquor  that 
"Prohibition  is  on  Its  way  back  if  ilie  vendors  of  liquor 
do  not  reform."  But,  manifestly  liquor  cannot  "reform" 
and  keep  on  being  liquor  any  more  than  a  serpent  can 
reform  and  continue  to  be  a  snake.  Accumulative  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  many  sincere  opponents  of 
the  eighteenth  amendment  honestly  proposed  to  better  con- 
ditions by  repealing  national  prohibition  and  thus  getting 
rid  of  the  bootleggers.  We  know  now  that  under  repeal  we 
still  have  illicit  traffic.  Bootleggers  are  widely  underselling 
the  licensed  stores  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat 
nearly  500,CC3  legal  drink  shops  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
177,790  saloons  closed  by  the  eighteenth  amendment.  The 
startled  moral  forces  of  this  Nation  stand  aghast  today  to  see 
the  old-time  saloonkeeper,  who  in  the  old  days  was  a  social 
outcast,  supplanted  by  over  3.300,000  isrirte,  the  most  beauti- 
ful girls  that  liquor  money  can  buy — future  mothers  of 
America — acting  as  decoy  attractions  for  men  and  boys,  each 
class  contributing  to  the  other's  shfone  in  reciprocal  de- 
bauchery. 

The  awakened  decency  of  this  country  will  not  stand  much 
longer  for  this  state  of  affairs.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  the  liquor  leaders  In  both  parties  have  failed  to  redeem 
their  promises  to  save  our  youth  and  further  the  cause  ai 
national  morality  by  a  proper  liquor-control  program.  Tliis 
administration,  with  over  5  years  to  keep  its  pledge  and  tbe 
twin  pledge  of  the  twenty -first  amendment  to  protect  dry 
territory,  has  either  forgotten  or  wholly  disregarded  that 
promise.  We,  as  a  people,  stand  today  with  our  hands 
stained  by  the  blood  of  those  men,  women,  and  children, 
slain  by  drunken  drivers  and,  incidentally,  thousands  of 
other  crimes  committed  because  of  or  in  the  course  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 

Pursuing  the  clashing  inconsistency  of  proposing  to  de- 
crease the  consumption  of  liquor  by  Increasing  the  supply  of 
liquor,  this  administration,  that  has  been  so  rK>bly  swift- 
footed  to  carry  succor  to  suffering  millions  of  American  peo- 
irie,  has  Increased  that  suffering  and  distress  beyond  expres- 
sion by  standing  idly  by  and  permitting  the  operation  of 
those  many  dens  of  degradation  which  are  found  everywhere 
in  America.  Tliey  have  robbed  the  purses  and  wrecked  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  so  many  American  mothers.  Decent, 
honest  citizens  from  coast  to  coast  are  rightly  hanging  their 
heads  in  shame  over  the  shocking  crimes  of  repeal.  All  of 
them,  in  my  judgment  should  and  will  be  glad  to  do  their 
part  as  citizens  in  tbe  promotion  of  a  Nation-wide  temperance 
campaign. 

Every  t^iniring  man  and  woman  must  agree  that  buying 
liquor  to  get  drunk  is  a  basic  crime  mxm  which  tbe  liquor 
traffic  thrives  by  destroying  its  own  patrons.  To  permit  ita 
continuance  is  nothing  less  than  governmental  barbarum. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  this 
Congxess.  wets  axid  drys  together,  will  join  in  tbe  support 
of  this  resolution  to  the  end  that  ve  may  give  new  hope,  new 
life,  and  new  vitality  to  tbe  tempengoee  movement  in 
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Cherokee  Ii  idian  Cases 


EXTENSION    )F  REMARKS 


HON.  WILBUR> 


V»  Mtem  Cherokee  money  to 


CARTWRIGHT 


OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundmv.  AvrUZl.  1938 

Mr.  CARTWRIOHT.  Mr.  I  tpeftker,  I  wish  to  present  an 
argument  In  favor  at  Senat>  Amendment  61  to  Interior 
Department  Appropriation  A:t,  which  authorizes  $262   of 


be  used  to  pay  expenses  of 


appeals  on  Cherokee  caaei  aui  borlzed  l»y  Congress  in  Juris 
dictlonal  Act  of  April  25.  193!.    This  amendment  provides 
that  "in  all  such  suits  in  lieu  of  certiorari  the  parties  thereto 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 

There  were  three  cases  of  th  b  Eastern  and  Western  Chero- 


to  the  Supreme  Court. 


of  Claims  on   allegation   by 

These 


kees  dismissed  by   the  Court 

defendant    of    res   Judicata    fhlch   plaintiffs    deny. 

claims  are  as  follows: 

First.  Claim  42077,  Eastenj  Cherokee  per  capita  claim. 
IJ.OOO.OOO.  with  interest  from  March  15.  1910. 

Second.  Claim  42078.  Westttn  Cherokee  per  capita  claim. 
about  $320,000.  with  Interest  Irom  1899. 

Third.  Claim  42081.  '  Freediien  Oalm"  lands  and  money 
0!  plaintiffs,  erroneously  paid  x)  freedmenl 

Fourth.  One  other  claim,  4: 580.  is  pending— the  Cherokee 
Outlet  case,  a  claim  for  compensation  for  easement  on  lands 
west  of  100th  meridian. 

The  per  capita  payments  dismissed  on  ground  of  res 
Judicata  arose  from  an  allege!  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  make  a  correct  settlement  with  the  Western  Cherckees 
under  the  facta  found  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1894  (148  U.  S.  427) .  i  ,nd  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court  decisions  relating  to  tbe  law  of  partial  payments. 
The  case.  One  Himdred  anc  Forty-elfehth  United  States 
Reports,  page  427.  Old  Settlers  or  Western  Cherokecs  against 
the  United  States,  did  not  Involve  the  question  of  the  proper 
application  of  partial  payments.  That  was  the  previously 
establiahed  law,  unbroken,  everywhere  recognized  as  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  second  case  of  Eastern  :%erokees  per  capita  payment 
claim  arose  from  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  prop- 
erly apply  the  law  governing  partial  payments  to  the  facts 
found  by  the  United  States  Eupreme  Court,  Two  Hundred 
and  Two  United  States  Repots,  page  101  <1906).  Eastern 
Cherokees  against  Cherokee  Ni  itton  and  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  partial  payn  lents  did  not  arise  in  this  suit. 
It  bemg  the  general  law  of  ttie  land  utilversally  recognized. 

The  defendant  represented  t )  the  Court  of  Claims  that  the 
J\:dgmenta  of  the  Supreme  Court  (148  U.  8.  427  and  202 
U  S.  101)  constituted  rea  Judliata,  although  the  question  of 
partial  payments  had  not  ariai  n  in  either  of  these  cases,  as 
the  record  plainly  proves.  Tie  Court  of  Claims  sustained 
the  Qovemment's  contention  and  threw  the  cases  out  of 
court  and  refused  to  hear  thein  on  their  merits  and  to  find 
the  facts  and  conclusions  of  la'  r.  Since  these  two  cases  were 
deckled  by  the  Supreme  Cour;  of  the  United  States  in  the 
manner  described  and  since  tie  Court  of  Claims  has  inter- 
preted then  cases  against  tie  Cherokees  in  the  manner 
referred  ta.  the  Cbert^eea  th<  Eastern  and  Western  Chero- 
kees— requested  the  Congress  o  direct  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  hear  these  cases  on  thetr  m<  Tits,  regardless  of  any  alleged 
previous  adjudication,  and  to  confine  the  United  States  in 
any  claim  to  gratuities  paid  t  te  Cherokees  per  capita.    In 


the   Seventy-fourth   Congress 


Affain  of  the  House  reported  t  bfD — H.  R.  457 — authorizing 


this  acttoo.  too  late.    la  the 


the    Committee    on    Indian 


Senate  a  like  measure  was 


Introduced — Senate  Joint  Resolution  213 — ^whlch  was  passed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  unanimously  giving  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Seventy-fijth  Congress  the  Senate  Introduced  and 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64,  authorizing  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  stated  that  the  questions  raised  in  the  per  capita 
claims  above  referred  to  had  never  been  raised  in  any  court 
nor  adjudicated,  thus  contradicting  the  contention  of  the 
Government  that  the  matter  had  been  raised  and 
adjudicated. 

When  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  passed  the  Senate,  it 
was  referred  to  the  Comruttee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
House  and  favorably  reported,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
House  because  of  opposition  to  the  gratuities  item  and  be- 
cause Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  instructed  the  Court  not- 
withstanding previous  adjudication  to  hear  the  cases  on  their 
merits  which  would  hav^  compelled  the  Government  to  have 
made  its  plea  of  res  judicata  under  the  rules  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  An  interdepart- 
mental letter  was  read  from  the  Attorney  General's  office 
stating  that  the  Cherokees  had  had  their  day  in  court.  This 
statement  the  plaintiffs  vigorously  deny  for  the  reasons 
stated.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  is  entirely  different  from 
the  Senate  amendment  61  now  under  consideration.  It  not 
only  contains  the  controver.sial  matter  not  now  involved  at 
ail.  but  it  referred  to  suit.s  previously  brought  by  the  Chercy- 
kee  Nation,  nine  in  number,  of  wlhch  six  had  been  rejected 
b>  the  Court  of  Claim.s  and  which  are  not  now  in  contro- 
versy 

Senate  amendrr.pn:  61  contains  no  controversial  matter 
except  the  bare  que.  tion  a.>  'o  whether  or  not  under  these 
conditions  the  Ea.stcm  and  Western  Cherokees  shall  be  per- 
niitted  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  adjudication  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  is^uo  which  arose  out  of  an  inter- 
pretation by  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions above  referred  to  148  U.  S.  427  and  202  U.  S.  101). 
The  House  of  Representatives  under  like  conditions,  gave 
the  Shoshone  Indians  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  House  of  Repr*\srntat;vps  gave  the  Klamath  Indians 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  And  the  House 
of  Representatives  gave  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  right  to  go 
to  the  Suprem.e  Court  under  the  Jun.=;d.ctional  Act  of  1924. 
and  the  only  reason  why  the  Ea.^tem  Cherokees  are  now  ask- 
ing for  this  relief  is  becau.se  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1925  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Supreme 
Court  was  changed  and  the  plaintiffs  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  from  that  time  have  been  compelled  to  rely  ujxjn 
application  for  writs  of  certiorari.  This  has  made  necessary 
special  relief  when  the  magnitude  of  the  cases  justified  it. 
The  »Tit  of  certiorari  from  the  Court  of  Claims  is  a  denial 
in  substance  of  any  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases.  On  page  32  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  It  Is  dis- 
closed that  except  where  the  Government  requests  a  writ  of 
certiorari  or  concurs,  only  8  percent  of  such  application  for 
writs  were  allowed  dunng  the  year  ended  June  1937. 

It  Is  thus  obvious  that  no  remedy  is  afforded  the  Chero- 
kees through  the  writs  of  certiorari. 

The  simple  question  in  Senate  amendment  61  Is  to  allow 
either  party  to  the  claims  above  cited  to  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  precedents  are  abundant,  the  justice  Is  manifest,  and 
we  humbly  appeal  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  61. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  the  argu- 
ment I  have  given  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  ex-Sena- 
tor Robert  L.  Owen,  an  attorney  of  record  from  Oklahoma. 
We  can  depend  on  him  for  correct  Information  relative  to 
Cherokee  matters.  He  is  an  honored  member  of  this  great 
tribe  of  Inrilaas 
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Defeat  Senate  Amendment  61 — Department  of 
Interior  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  21. 193i 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  conference  report  on 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  bill  will  probably  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  today  and  it  Is  my  understanding  will 
be  called  up  Monday. 

The  Senate  added  an  amendment:  which  will  be  found  on 
page  75.  Senate  amendment  No.  61.  which  refers  to  stdts 
brought  by  the  Old  Settlers  or  Emigrant  Cherokee  Indians. 
This  is  purely  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  not  au- 
thorized by  law.  and  therefore  being  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  must  be  brought  back  to  the  House  by  the  con- 
ferees for  a  special  vote,  unless  the  Senate  recedes  on  its 
amendment. 

As  it  is  my  piirpose,  if  necessary,  to  force  a  roll  call  on 
the  amendment.  I  feel  I  should  invite  attention  to  the 
Members  to  this  matter  and  outline  my  views  that  war- 
rants me  in  opposmg  its  adoption. 

On  Pete^ary  10,  1938.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  64  was 
considered,  debated  at  length,  and  the  resolve  clause  stricken 
from  the  bill  on  a  roll  call  by  a  vote  of  164  to  102.  This, 
of  course,  killed  the  joint  resolution. 

While  it  is  admitted  the  pending  amendment  does  not  go 
as  far  as  the  joint  resolution,  still  it  is  opening  the  door, 
and  I  predict  now  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to  those  in- 
terested will  be  back  seeking  additional  advantages  to  which 
they  are  not  justly  entitled. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Senate  acted  on  the  bill  I  sent  a  copy 
to  the  Attorney  General,  requesting  his  views.  I  have  his 
reply,  which  follows: 

OmCK  OF  THX  Attobket  QurKlAL, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  15.  1939. 
Hon.  JoHH  J.  Cocwiuw, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Expenditure.^  in  the 

Eiecutii^e  Departments.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  DiA«  Mr,  Chai»man;  Thifi  acknowledge*  your  letter  of  April 
IS.  requesting  my  views  relative  to  Senate  amendment  61  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  H.  R    9621,  page  75. 

The  amendment  to  which  you  refer,  although  Inserted  In  the 
Depaxtment  of  the  Interior  appropriation  blU,  would  constitute 
substantive  legislation  in  respect  to  matters  within  the  cognisance 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  amendroent,  after  referring  to  suits  brought  by  the  "Old 
BvtUers"  and/or  "Emigrant"  Cherokees  under  the  act  of  AihII 
25.  1032  (47  Stat.  137),  provides  as  foUows: 

In  all  such  suits.  In  lieu  of  certiorari,  the  parties  thereto  «hRll 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  above-mentioned  act  at  Aptil  26.  1932.  is  a  jiuisdlctlonal  act 
conferring  jurtsdicUon  on  the  Court  of  Claims  over  aU  claims 
against  the  United  States  of  the  Eastern  or  Emigrant  Cherokees 
and  the  Western  Cherokee  or  Old  Settler  Indians. 

Several  suits  were  brought  In  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant 
to  the  permission  granted  by  this  act.  Three  of  them  have  been 
detenxUned  by  the  court,  and  In  all  three  judgments  were  ren- 
dered In  favor  of  the  Oovemment  (82  C.  Cls.  180;  82  C.  Cls  666; 
82  C.  Cls.  691).  In  two  of  thase  cases  the  plaUitiffs  submitted 
applications  to  the  Supreme  Covirt  for  writs  of  certiorari,  but  such 
petitions  were  denied  (299  U.  8.  551,  552) .  Another  suit  is  still 
pending  In  the  Court  of  Claims. 

"ITie  above-mentioned  amendment  to  the  pending  Department 
of  the  Interiar  appropriation  bill  wo\ild  confer  upon  these  In- 
dians the  right  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  general  law  governing  such  matters  provides  that  judg- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Claims  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  certiorari  "and  not  otherwise"  (U.  S.  C,  title  28.  sec. 
288).  The  effect  of  tbe  prt^>osed  amendment  would  therefore  be 
to  grant  to  one  litigant  an  appeal  as  of  right  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  privilege  is  not  accorded  to 
other  litigants  In  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  does  not  seem  appropri- 
ate to  confer  on  one  party  greater  rights  in  that  respect  than  are 
granted  to  litigants  generally  In  the  same  class. 

In   view  of   the  foregoing   considerations,   I  do  not  recoxnmend 
tlie  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bcncxa  CuiuczmiB,  Attorney  GenermL 


One  provlslcm  of  the  Joint  resolution  which  was  defeated 
on  February  10  was  to  extend  the  right  of  appeal  to  tbe 
Supreme  Court.  That  is  just  what  thia  lang\»ae  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated  for  two  reasons:  Fbst. 
because  of  the  objection  ot  the  Attorney  General,  and.  teo- 
ond.  because  the  House  at  this  session  has  already  passed  on 
the  merits  of  tlie  claim  and  by  a  large  majority  defeated  tlie 
resolution.  Then  again,  we  should  give  the  Senate  to  under- 
stand that  the  House  does  not  api:  rove  of  adding  such  legis- 
lation to  an  appropriation  bill,  especially  when  the  Housa 
has  already  passed  on  the  QuestioxL 

During  the  debate  on  the  resolution  it  was  brought  out  taor 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrbicx]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ktt.t.kr]  the  Oovemment  had 
taken  $1,111,284.70  which  the  Oovemment  paid  to  the  In- 
dians to  pay  for  their  transportation  and  subsistence  tn 
moving  them  to  Indian  Territory. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  Government  did  use  this  money 
and  the  Indians  sued  to  recover.  In  the  case  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  against  the  United  States,  the  court  gave  Judg- 
ment to  the  Indians,  Including  the  Item  of  $1,111,284.70,  with 
Interest  at  5  percent  per  annum  to  date  from  June  12,  1838, 
untU  paid.  Growing  out  of  this  decision  Congress  was  re- 
quired and  did  appropriate  $5,134,931.14,  which  was  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Indians.  In  1910.  $4,105,810.77  was  paid 
per  capita  to  the  Cherokees. 

Title  records  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  show  that 
from  July  26.  1794,  to  Jime  30,  1930.  Congress  appropriated 
and  there  was  disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokees  the 
sum   of   $38,380,386.45. 

The  Government  does  not  owe  the  Indians  a  dollar,  pro- 
vided for  them,  as  the  record  shows,  and  we  should  XK>t  make 
the  taxpayers  of  today  pay  any  such  claims  as  attorneys  for 
the  Indians  have  pending  before  the  Court  of  Claims.  The 
claims  grew  out  of  treaties  which  are  over  100  years  old- 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  minor  matter.  Many  millions  of 
dollars  are  involved,  as  I  pointed  out  on  February  10.  I 
quote  from  my  remarks: 

When  an  American  citizen  has  his  day  In  court,  then  he  Is 
through,  as  far  as  tlie  court  is  concerned  and  there  is  no  law  In 
the  land  that  lets  him  go  back  to  the  court  and  have  his  case  re- 
tried if  his  rights  have  once  been  exhausted.  But  in  this  instance 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  re-refer  this  case  to  th* 
Court  of  Claims,  if  It  so  desires  although  the  cases  here  once 
been  fairly  heard.  It  appears  from  the  record  that  nine  eulte 
were  filed  in  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  the  act  oi  Mardi 
1924.  and  that  five  additional  suiU  were  filed  after  tlie  amend- 
ment of  April  1932;  that  the  amount  involved  in  the  aald  suit* 
Is  in  excess  of  $54,000,000.  The  record  of  the  court  "i^'rr"  show 
this.  Of  the  total  number  of  suits  filed.  It  appears  that  eight  of 
the  cases  have  been  dismissed  by  the  court,  and  that  six  are  still 
pending. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  appears  to  be  broad  enough  to 
be  applicable  to  the  pending  suits  as  well  as  to  the  suits  die- 
missed  by  the  court.  It  being  noted  that  the  flnt  paragraph  of 
the  resolution  has  reference  to  the  claims  the  platntllTs  have  here- 
tofore filed  in  said  court  for  alleged  indebtedness.  In  other 
words,  this  resolution  again  gives  the  Court  of  Claiizis  Jurisdiction 
on  the  cases  already  tried  and  must  retry  them. 

The  Attorney  General  has  made  a  report  dh  this  case,  and  so 
has  the  Comptroller  General.  The  Attorney  General  at  the  requeet 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  when  the  Bureau  aeked  for  an  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  tills  resclutioo.  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  BelL 
That  letter  is  as  follower 

MAtan.  laaa. 

Hon.  Dakixl  W.  Bbx, 

Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

WoMhingttm,  D.  C.  * 

Iti  DSAi  Mx.  Bkll:  In  compliance  with  your  request  ol  May  IX 
I  have  examined  the  enclosed  propoeed  report  to  be  nuMU  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  relative  to  Senate  Joint  Reeolntlan 
467,  which  proposes  to  confer  certain  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  over  tlie  claims  of  the  Cherokee  Indiana. 

By  treaties  concluded  on  December  2S,  1886,  and  August  6,  1846, 
the  United  States  undertook  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  to  tbeee 
Indians.  Purmiant  to  a  subsequent  Senate  resolution.  Interest  at 
5  percent  was  to  be  allowed  from  Jtme  12,  1838,  untU  paid. 

A  further  dispute  arising  as  to  the  amount  due  the  Tntitane, 
suits  were  brought  in  their  behalf  against  the  United  States  ta 
ttke  Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to  special  JurlsdlcUonal  acta.     A 
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jwigmtMt  ftdjudicattnc  th«  amouat 
AiMDM  wms  rend«r«<l  In  IflDl  (W^tte 
SrtUi.  rr  c.  cu.  1.  aflnnad  14a  O 
to  favor  of  tba  Baatara  Cbarok* 
iChrrotu0  Nation  v  l/iuted  5:atc« 
U.  0.  101). 

The  act  at  April  38.  Itn,  oonfctr^ 
Clatma  o#tr  «U  elatau  of  ttaa  Cbarol^ 
tarmiiMd.  Aeeordlngly  tulto  by  Um 
para  tarcwiftit  in  tba  Courit 
>ly  to  tba  plninttffa  oo  Daoambr 
1096. 

Om  of  tba  aaanioBa  adTaaaad  U 
of  tba  fact  that  tha  ladlam  wcra 
the  R mount  du«  tbam  under  the 
account  that  bad  baan  piwloaatT 
aHocattoa  al  paynMnta  tbmwiotan 
uon  of  tba  Tnrttana  waa  tbafe  part 
applied  as  acalnst  aocruad  Intaraat 
MHj.  agalnat  tha  prtnctpal.  and  tba 

Tha  CXnirt  of  Culma  bald  that 
and  1906  war*  rea  adjudlcata  and 
to  review     The  court  further  stata^ 
the  prior  payments  had  bean 

Tha    fotht  raaolutloa 
Court   St   Clalma   to   rwonaider 


tu*  tha  Waatarn  Cherokee  In- 

t  Cherckee  Indiaiu  t.  umted 

8.  477):  and  an  adjudication 

Indiana  waa   made   in    1005 

40  C.  Cla.   02,  affirmed  203 


tia 

Ukat 


rspdar  Judgmant  on  tba  baaU 
■.  tz  enact 


propeiy 
t> 
tlM  aa 
eontended 

real  lit 


maasura.  tl  enacted,  would  thua 
trtbea  a  retrial  of  (dalma  as  to  wbt<)b 
day  In  eourt. 

We  will  eonalder  that  they  are 
had  thalr  day  In  eourt.  and  I  repe^. 
thctx  day  In  court. 

It   would   alao  reault   la   holding 
Irterest  on  a  larfe  sum  of  money 

The  Joint  reaohitloii  fiirther 
ratal  ve  credit  for  tba  fratultlaa 

FaM  to  tha  Indiana  indindu&iry. 
proiv*  to  tha  court  what  each  and 
pet  credit  for  the  eet-off  In  the  fomi 

OrdlnarUy  In  Jurtadlcttonal   bllla 
trtbea  tt  la  customary  to  provide 
an  account  of  all  gratuttles  paid 
quaatlon  aa  to  whether  they  ware 
ol  the  tribe  per  capita,  or  paid  to 
aa  a  whole. 

In  Tlaw  of  tha  foragotzkf 
mand  tha  aaactnant  ai  tha  blU 
Slnawalf  youn. 


frr 


•anala  Joint  KaaoluuoB  iit  was 

lUtlOB. 

Mr   Ohalnnan.  I  made  aavaral 
ta  tha  paa*.    Lattart  hava  baan 
by  a  man  I  hava  had  tha 
Miaiar  Oaau.  of  OUahomi- 
for  him.    m»  faala  thai  thia  biU 
wtth  hiiB.    If  you  paaa  thJa  MU  In 
ara  ratumad  to  tba  Owin  of  Claim 
Attomay  Oaaaral  of  tha  Onitad  Wm 
Judgmaat. 


JurtadlctlOB  on  tha  Court  of 
» Indiana  not  theretofore  de- 
tatcm  and  Weetara  Chero^«e 
of  Clalna   and  decided   ad- 

t,  193S.  and  on  February  3, 


thaaa  sulta  waa  that.  In  Ttew 

iratltled  to  raeorer  tntareat  on 

ftom  Juna  12.  183S.  tha 

lUtad  did  not  maka  a  proper 

on  account.    Tha  oooten- 

p4ymaata  ahould  have  bean  tUst 

and  then  only  the  balaace.  If 

this  had  not  been  done. 

Judcmanta  rendered  in  1891 

the  question  was  not  open 

however,  that  in  any  event. 

applied. 

eonfar    Jurisdiction    on    the 

claims  and  requlrea   It   to 

for  by  the  Indians.    This 

In  granting  to  these  Indian 

they  have  already  had  their 


Americana,  and  that  they  once 
they  should  not  again  have 


fruB 
prtpoaaa 
paid 


e^ery 


conald«  mtloa.  I  aa  unabls  to  racom- 


BoMBi  CmiMiMaa. 

Attomty  OerMTBl 
kdantleal  to  the  pending 


■pi  laohaa 


In  referenca  to  T.hta  bin 

to  varlotM  Matnban  of  tha 

to  knew  for  many  yean. 

I  hava  tha  graateat  raapect 

ba  paaaed.    I  caanot  agree 

ta  pPMant  form  and  tha  caaaa 

tbara  will  be  nothing  for  the 

■  to  do  but  to  walk  Into  that 


■a  It 
haoor 


■hcuM 


The  General  Welfare  Bill 


tTM 


al  ¥[c 

>f  or 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MAMAca  [jirm 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThMndtn,  Apr  I  21.  i$U  \ 

Mr.  CLABCtf.  ICr.  Spemker.  di  ring  theae  dayt  of  ecoixxnlo 
enmbtai  in  Um  bualzMs  Itf •  of  Aj  a«rica,  wh«n  both  big-lnisl- 
MH  mm  bDd  Ittthi  Nirirwi  mto  ut  coming  to  Washington 
to  take  ooUDMl  wtth  Pr«ldeDt  lb  owv«Ifc,  it  weaui  to  mc  that 


be  glwn  to  that  trvat  body 
abte  to  aecure  work,  even 


oarefoi  eonmdcratloD  ibould  alto 
In  our  popolatton  who  art  no  Ic 

wtaao  the  wtaeole  of  indiutry  areltaralng  on  a  normal  buii. 
I  refer  to  the  mllttona  of  avtd  Pfraona  In  the  United  States. 
who.  afler  40  yean  of  unrenUtttnk  toll,  have  reached  a  period 
In  life  when  they  ibould  be  abtofto  face  their  twlUght  years 
In  peace  and  oomfort  Many  Lmerteani  believe  thai  the 
Mderal  OofvemoMnt  should  mike  a  determined  effort  to 
•■cure  thl«  reault  after  due  dellb  >ratlon  and  careful  Inveeu- 
gatlon  ai  to  the  beet  means  by 
eDd  oan  be  obtained. 


which  thla  10  much  bo  be 


the  tTnlted   States   liable   for 
1838  to  date. 

that   the   United   States 

to  the  Indians    "per  capita." 

not  to  the  tribes,  but  we  must 

Indian  reoelved  In  order  to 

of  gratultlaa. 

relating   to  clalma   of   Indian 

a  aet-off  to  the  Oovemment 

tha  tribe,  trreepectlve  at  the 

d|strtbiited  among  the  meaabera 

spent  on  behalf  of  the  tribe 


For  many  years  Sutes  and  local  municipalities  have  en- 
deavored to  take  care  of  the  aged,  with  more  thought  ap- 
parently for  the  taxpayers  than  for  the  unfortimates  whom 
they  undoubtedly  wished  to  serve  to  the  best  oi  their  abilities. 
For  many  years  men  and  women  when  their  useful  Uvea 
were  finished  found  themselves  thrust  Into  poorhouses  by 
weli-meaniog  but  unenlightened  overseers  of  the  poor,  who 
were  in  fact  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the  genera- 
tion in  wliich  they  were  living,  i 

Since  1930.  more  and  more  cf  these  aged  people  and  their 
relatives  have  been  faced  u1th  the  problem  of  their  care 
during  their  declining  years.  The  welfare  burden  has  become 
almost  unbearable  In  many  places  throughout  the  country. 
We  all  know  that  the  Federal  Government  has  attempted 
many  advances  in  social  welfare  In  recent  years.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  P^eral  old-age  assistance  title  In  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  falls  far  short  of  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  problem  of  aged  persons.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  dodging  its  responsibilities,  and 
like  a  ncii  relative  is  merely  sending  on  checks  to  be  used 
by  strangers  in  looking  cut  for  those  who  have  a  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  if  there  is  any 
duty  on  the  Congress  to  furnish  funds  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  support  of  tht  aged,  then  this  duty  Is  far 
more  reaching  than  mere  partnership  in  the  activities  of  48 
diflerent  States,  each  setting  up  its  own  peculiar  system  of 
taking  care  of  its  imfortunates. 

Since  this  law  wa3  passed  m  1935.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  mere 
accident  of  residence  could  at  the  age  of  65  be  entitled  to  $15 
a  month  from  the  Federal  Treasury  if  he  lived  in  one  State 
and  only  $2.50  a  month,  or  perhaps  nothing  at  all,  if  he  lived 
in  some  other  State.  This  problem  has  been  brought  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress  by  the  General 
Welfare  Act,  H.  R.  4199.  The  Congress  knows  that  corrup- 
tion has  flourished  m  the  distribution  of  funds  for  old-age 
assistance  in  several  of  the  States.  The  majority  of  the 
Democratic  memb««ra  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commltteo 
have  seen  fit  to  sidestrp  throughout  the  sessions  of  the 
Seventy-fWih  Congress  its  responsibilities  in  thla  most  urgent 
matter.  There  is  still  time  for  this  committee  to  accede  to 
the  written  requests  of  143  Congressmen  that  a  public  hear- 
ing be  held  on  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  ultimately  a  law  must  be  passed  which  will 
provide  for  direct  payments  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  aged  of  this  Nation.  I  believe  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  called  upon  to  find  means  for  se- 
curing the  funds  thus  to  be  distributed.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  a  pubUc  hearUig  un  this  bill  wUl  be  held  before  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  adjourns,  and  that  provision  will  be  made 
whereby  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  whole  subject  by 
competent  persons  will  be  made  and  an  adequate  report  pre- 
sented In  the  near  future  to  Congress,  out  of  which  will  come 
legislation  adequate  to  securing  a  proper  system  of  penaioxu 
for  the  aged  of  our  Nation. 


Horace  Ru.s»ell,  General  Counsel,  Federal  Homa 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Resigns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  21.  1938 


Lrrmt  and  statement  from  john  h.  pahxt 

Mr.   COCHRAN     Mr    Speaker,   Tii-'sday   the   gentlemaa 

from  Illinois  IMr.  CnuncHi.  made  a  lengthy  .speech  in  which 
he  crIUclMd  Mr  H-irace  Ru-vsell.  a«»neral  Counsel  of  the 
Federal  Home  U)aa  Bank  Board,  for  aenduig  out  certain 
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letters  relative  to  the  resignations  of  W.  T.  Stockton  and 
Judge  O.  B.  Taylor. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  concluded  I  secured 
recognition  and  told  the  House  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
acting  for  the  committee.  I  had  taken  the  matter  up  with 
Hon.  John  H.  Fahey,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Insisting  upon 
an  Investigation.  Following  my  remarks,  on  return  to  my 
office,  I  talked  with  Mr.  Fahey,  who  advised  me  Mr.  Russell 
had  submitted  his  resignation  to  the  Board  at  a  meeting 
held  that  day.    I  so  stated  in  an  addition  to  my  remarks. 

Ye«i«rday  I  received  from  Mr.  Fahey  a  letter  and  a  state- 
ment, and  under  the  permission  granted  I  include  them  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  So  far  as  our  committee  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  see  that  any  investigation  Is  necessary,  In  view  of 
Judge  Russell's  resignation.    "Rie  letter  and  statement  follow: 

TBiOLAL  HoMK  Loan  Bakk  Board, 

W<uhi7i0cm,  AprU  19.  193S. 

Hon.    JORK    J     COCTCRAM, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 

Executive  Departments,  House  of  Representatives, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

IffT  Dear  Mr.  Chairmam:  Your  letter  of  tbe  ISth  enclosing  copy 
ol  the  circular  letter  sent  out  by  our  general  oounael,  Mr.  Horace 
Russell,  relative  to  the  resignation  of  Judge  Taylor,  associate  gen- 
eral counsel,  reached  me  this  mcM-ning. 

The  ftrst  Intimation  we  had  of  the  existence  of  such  a  letter 
was  through  the  receipt  of  yotir  latter  and  one  from  Senator 
Jamxs  p.  Btskis.  I  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
BoArd  immediately  and  requested  a  statement  from  Mr.  Russell 
ecxicemlng  It. 

Realizing  the  mistake  he  made  In  sending  out  such  a  letter, 
Mr.  Russell  at  once  submitted  to  the  Board  his  resignation  as 
General  Counsel,  accompanjrlng  It  by  a  statement  of  the  clrcimi- 
stances  xindcr  which  he  sent  out  the  letter  referring  to  Judge 
Taylor.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  statement  which  has  also  been 
given  to  the  press. 

It  Is  most  regrettable,  that  out  of  a  desire  to  be  helpful  to  a 
friend  and  former  aasoclste,  Mr.  Russell  should  have  made  an 
error  of  this  character. 

ICr.  Russell  has  been  General  Counsel  of  the  federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  since  December  1833.  In  that  capacity  he  has  ren- 
dered an  outsundlng  public  senrlce  directing  the  complicated 
legal  work  involved  in  making  over  a  million  home  loans  in  every 
wctlon  of  the  country.  Dlaregardlng  health  and  aU  other  con- 
siderations, Mr.  Russell  has  labored  far  Into  the  night  week  after 
week  for  nearly  S  years  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  our  legal  work 
has  been  oonsptouously  successful  and  has  been  conducted  most 
toonomlcally.  It  Is  a  rsal  misfortune  that  UUs  unhappy  incident 
haa  occurred. 

8lncer«Iy  youn, 

John  H.  FAmr.  Chairman. 
(Bnolosure) 

WAamMOTON,  April  IB. — John  H.  Pahcy.  Ohalnnan  of  the  Federal 
Rome  Loan  Bank  Board  today  announced  the  raslgnatlon  of  Horace 
Russell  aa  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

He  gave  out  the  following  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Russell  to 
the  Board: 

"I  have  your  memorandum  in  refaresce  to  my  letter  of  AprU  11, 
1838.  announcing  the  resignation  of  Judge  O.  B.  Taylor,  and  attach 
a  copy  of  the  letter  hereto.  I  attach  also  copy  of  the  letter  which 
went  out  at  tha  time  Mr.  W.  T.  Stockton  resigned  from  the  same 
poiltlon  In  1»86. 

"As  I  read  the  letter  now  I  rMllM  that  It  Is  subject  to  serlouB 
CTltlciam.  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  tt  was  sent  out.  I  dictated 
the  letter  as  It  is  and  signed  It.  czoept  that  the  postscript  was 
added  by  a  clerk  in  my  office  during  my  absence  from  the  city, 
without  my  knowledge.  I  apologia*  for  my  error  end  shaU  ba  very 
glad  to  pursue  any  course  which  'wlU  in  any  way  remedy  the 
ittuatlea. 

"Tha  letter  with  ratpaet  to  Judge  O.  B.  Taylor  aaneunoed  hU 
rasdignation  trom  the  staff  and  statod  how  the  Washington  office 
would  function  In  the  future.  It  was  sent  to  the  lawyers  sm- 
p!oi>«d  by  the  Roma  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  on  a  salaried  basis 
•Dd  thoaa  on  tha  approv«d  list  of  fee  attorneys  employed  by  the 
Corporation,  Zt  did  not  go  to  lawyers  formerly  employed  by  tha 
OoriMvatlon  but  now  In  private  practice  or  any  other  lawyers 
sxoept  thoaa  employed  on  a  salaried  basis  or  on  tne  approved  list 
of  fee  attorneys,  subject  to  oall,  and  whose  employment  was  on  tha 
staff  orer  which  Judge  Taylor  had  gsnaral  ■uparrlslon. 

"On  account  of  the  decline  in  legal  work  since  all  loans  have 
been  closed  and  tha  foreclosure  operation  is  largely  completed, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  lawyers  employed  by  the  Corporation  have 
realgned  or  have  been  separated.  It  has  been  my  uniform  pur- 
poaa  to  ba  of  aaaletaiuse  to  tha  member*  of  tha  legal  staff  with- 
drawing from  our  service.  These  two  letters  are  tha  only  ooas  of 
this  type  which  I  have  ssnt  out.  This  letter  waa  written  In  the 
spirit  of  that  purpose  It  la  most  unforttmate  for  ma,  and  I  re- 
grat.  also  smbarrassing  to  tha  Board,  that  I  uesd  language  whloti 
Is  suhjaot  to  criucism  by  mambere  ot  ttte  bar. 


"Prior  to  his   connection  wtth  the  Corporatlcm.  1  never  knew 
Judge  O.  B.  Taylor,  but  4  years  of  cloee  association  and  bard  work 

with  him.  as  with  many  other  members  of  this  staff,  caused  me 
to  be  Interested  In  him,  I  have  no  present  or  prospective  Intereet 
In  his  undertakings  except  as  a  friend  and  a  former  associate. 

"It  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  or  anyone  else  in  clearing  tip 
this  xmfortunate  situation.  I  wUl  be  at  your  service." 


Effective  Ban  on  Tax-Exempt  Securities  Only  by 
Amending  tlie  Constitution — Letter  of  Approyal 
From  Hon.  Roswell  Magill,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprQ  21. 1938 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sporadic  attacks  on  tax- 
exempt  securities  will  all  be  uoavaillng  unless  our  Federal 
Constitution  is  amended.  There  can  be  no  effective  reme<!ty 
by  mere  legislation. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  President.  I  must  take  excep- 
tion to  the  views  he  has  expressed  to  the  effect  that  we  on 
the  HUl  have  the  power  to  consign  by  mere  statute  tax- 
exempt  securities  to  limbo.  While  it  is  true  the  Constitution 
says  we  can  derive  our  revenue  from  "all  sources,"  that  has 
been  construed  by  our  courts  over  a  period  of  many  years 
to  have  many  limitations.  Ttie  Federal  Oovemment  can- 
not interfere  with  the  instrumentality  of  the  State  Oovem- 
ment and  vice  versa.  We  could  of  course  stop  the  issuance 
of  Federal  tax-exempt  securities,  but  that  would  leave  the 
States  unhampered  in  their  right  to  issue  similar  Beeurltlet. 
Tliat  would  be  discrimination  against  Federal  Issues  and 
would  prevent  proper  sale  thereof  except  with  high  rates  of 
return,  due  to  competition  with  tax-exempt  State  and  otty 
securities. 

Furthermore   it  would  be   utterly   impossible   to  get  48 
States  of  their  own  accord  to  place  restrictions  on  them- 
selves in  their  issuance  of  tax-exempt  securities. 
AMKHDUfo  mm  ooNrrrrunoN  onlt  aacovaaa 

One  sure  method  is  therefore  inescapable — and  that  Is  to 
amend  the  Federal  Constitution.  There  Is  no  other  effective 
recourse. 

It  should  furthermore  be  remembered  that  we  can  and 
do  tax  the  salaries  of  Federal  officials.  Thus,  we  Congrese- 
men  pay  Federal  Income  tax  on  our  salaries.  But  we  can- 
not tax  the  salaries  of  State  or  city  officials.  That  Is  because 
the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  Our  Central  Oor- 
ernment  therefore  has  no  right  to  Impair,  curtail,  or  hinder 
the  power  and  the  rights  at  the  State  govermnentt  or  tlwir 
officials. 

Extended  hearings  have  repeatedly  been  held  before  our 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  volumes  of  testimony  ware  f  ken 
all  of  which  potnt  to  only  one  effective  remedy    amending 
the  Constitution.    Ttils  matter  will  again  soon  be  considered 
by  the  Judiciary  Comimttee  of  the  House. 

Wl  UTJVt  DO  AWAT   WtTH   TKU  OOKrOaTABLl  OTCLOini  CBXAa  OF  TBI 

tICH 

To  my  mind  there  Is  a  fundamental  contradiction  be- 
tween any  form  of  income  tax  and  any  kind  of  tax-free 
security.  It  Is  an  anomaly  that  should  be  removed  from 
our  system  of  taxation.  The  tendency  of  wealth  to  seek 
nontaxable  sources  for  their  investments,  and  the  menac- 
ing increase  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  public  debt 
all  Justify,  I  believe,  a  propoaal  to  change  the  OonsUtutloo 
BO  as  to  end  the  issue  of  nontaxable  bonds  and  other  forma 
of  securities. 

uma  or  ajyvotal  noM  bon.  roswku.  Msonj..  Acrara  ■■cnrrABT 

or  TKi  raxASUBT 

Aran.  IS.  IBSa. 
Mr  DCAB  Ma.  CKAHiMAH:  Further  reference  li  made   to  your 
Inquest  of  Fsbruary  1,   1838,   for  an   eipreaslon   of  the   views  of 
ttUa  Departmsnt   with   rslatioA   lo  House   Joiui   HesoiuVioa   44 
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tOtlWr  bin)    TSth  ConffTM*.  Ant 
UoQ  prupoalim  mu  aoMiulmtoi  to 


U« 


bul  vould  pruhibu  di*- 

durtnii 

gon«    on    rvc^rd    lut- 

cofMUtuiionAl  arMnd- 


TtM  raaoJution  provUlM  for  «n  MBin4m«nt  lo  the  OonaUtuUon. 
which,  wlMit  nuflad.  would  |iv«  Ji»  Unlt«d  StatM  uid  Mcb 
Buu  rwipnical  pow«r  to  ux  tncoiM  (rotn  Meuriuas  1mu»4  by 
tha  riihor  »n«r  ih*  d«ta  of  rUifle*  >ton. 
crtminatinti  by  out  kffminut  th«  oUMr  tn  Uvor  of  tuwif 

Th«  TYiNuiury  t>*pftniiMtit  ha*,  ni    numcroiw  ocrMtniu. 
tiM    pr*Mot    MM    foroMr    MimlnMi  kuomi. 
•qui%or«tly  M  fftvnrtnf  th*  Mkiptioi  of  » 
MMii  whtoii  wuid  p«rmit  tM  UiiUon  by  th«  Untt«d  at«t««  of 
Um  iniarMt  on  futura  umum  of  tut^   «nd  muntcip*]  McumiM  tnd 
by  ih«  SuiM  on  future  t«uM  of 

pAftiMni  conttnuM  to  idh«r«  to  Itf  prtvtoxM  podiUoo  upoa  this 
quMtioa. 

In  mnnM^lQB  with  th«  phr«M0lac#  of  th«  propoMd  afn»ndm»nt. 
I  would  ■uc««*i.  howvvOT.  UMI  conriftonmon  bo  f lv*n  to  tba  qu»«- 

M  uwd  in  Mwtion  I.  ■tiould 
tnolud*  ft  pollttoU  lubdlvlaion 
of  ft  luto.  HI  ardor  tJM)  ftll  poaolbU  doubt  »«  to  th*  pow*r  ttvtin 
In  tbftt  rtfard  may  bt  ebvuUd  Bi  ftlae  »•  to  th«  torm  -Unit*d 
■«o«M"  in  Metien  I.  if  It  i«  tntvndid  to  incliMto  in  th*  tarm  th^ 
biid  UMlnMnont4inM  of  ttoo  Uni««»d  Itftt**.  it 
would  worn  ftdviaftbl*  to  b*  tpMlAe 
of  Um  word  "rwidanH"  In  lin*  •  at 
In  oonlliriuif  intorproUiMna  ft*  to 


tittttJod  "Joint  R*«olTi- 
Con«utuuon  of  tb«  Unitad 


tlon  of  wh«thor  th«  torm  "Stftto,* 
not  b*  tip«nd*d  m  »»  •pwlfienily  to 

M«  ft 


thd  AOMndmmt  la  quMtion.  bMnui  t  of  virieua  mMnlnft  •» 
to  ilM  word  by  %»•  Mum  in  connool  oo  with  lU  um  tn  %h«  ■t«lv 
«f  th*  ■oywni  ■tftiM 


In  th«  •v*ni  thftt  further  MNTMipcnd«n<«  rvlatln  to  thia  matter 
la  MrwwbfT.  )»tM««  rafwr  to  in  OOAllMtl. 

*nM  A0i)nt  Dirortor,  Iutmu  et    ' 
TUnawy  Dapiartmatit  thai  VAora  la 
UM  Of  thia  rvport. 

Vary  utuy  rwu% 


Ravnim  W  ItiiawaM. 
Chmwwtmn,  Onmmittm  em  th» 
MomM  9f  Mept9mmUttm$, 


It  la  alau  ballavvd  Vhat  via* 

I  of  tha  bin  mtfht  ratuit 

.ha  lAdlvlduala  aflaotad  undar 

Had 
utaa 


tha  BiNliat,   hM  advtaMl  tha 
no  ob)aeuon  to  tha  praaanu* 


llnawvu  MAdtti., 


iraa^infton, 


D  0. 
oumm  o9  T*i- 
Ortglnally.  ewUin  MourlUti  ikrf  dfcUnd  to  bt  tax  ex- 
«Bpt  10  u  to  btiMlll  thoM  eteMt  i  or  inaUiutlocu  ptrfonnlni 
funetloM  which  tlit  OovtmrnMi  wouM  othtnriat  bd  called 
to  MMiM.  ItM  ongliua  mttn  dtttn«rftt«d.  and  in 
eum,  titrapUoo  «u  noquimd  by  olaiMt  or  imtltutiond 
without  Miuivalent  political  retpon«lb411ty.  The  exemiHlon  of 
OoTtrnnMnt  boodt  la  on*  of  tha  cUaa  axempUona  which  ttUl 
paralata.  Undar  tho  Judicial  ooiuitnioUoa  of  tha  Conatltu- 
tlon.  It  haa  baao  bald  thai  tha  O  nrammant  cannot  tax  Stata 
bonda,  nor  can  tha  ttate  tax  Oof  immaot  bonda.  As  a  result 
of  thla  lAtarpratatlon,  tha  Unit  id  SUtaa  Qovamment  haa 
ialnad  ^  baoaflta  from  tha  laau  >  of  Btata  and  local  aecurl- 
tlaa,  nor  haft  tha  Btata  and  loa  1  Oovcmmenta  derlyod  any 
baoaflta  froBi  tha  laaua  of  natl(  nal  aacuritlca.  Thua.  both 
ckaaaa  of  our  fOfanunanl,  botii  l^daral  and  State,  have 
baen  lohlbltad.  by  oonatltutlonal  Interpreutlon,  from  taxing 
tbalr  own  dtlaans  who  happen  to  pnaweii  aacurltlea  Issued  by 
tha  othor  olaaa  of  lOfammant  \ 


Ttm  reantt  haa  been  that  than  haa  been  created,  through 
tax  exemption,  a  groaa  IneouaUty  of  burden.    To  the  extent 


that  thaaa  lacurlttaa  fonn  an 


pi  opal  ty  ol  tha  Natkn,  tax  exes  iptlou  meana  the  Uboatloa 


of  uneamad  tneonie  at  tha 


Aalde  from  this 


tnequUlty, 


glarlag 
la 
aodal  ooDfUet  between  clanra. 
tha  rich  man  from  tha  burden 
by  tike  poor  man. 
of  loaaaa  to 
to  ba  a  oorract 
exempt  booda  ara  held  by  peraoo  i 

of  iDcama  taxpayen  who  pay  a 
tax.    Tbm  actoal  vahia  of 
income.    Tha  rich  who  aeek 
icvaatlng  to  exempt  ratuiitlaa, 
of  from  i  to  7S  percent  of  their 
tha  surtax  brackat  to  which 
■oaQ  tovaator.  who  only  paya 
lOoaiTW  baoaflta  to  that  axtaot 


thiiy 
tta 


share  of  the  reaHiaed 


of  earned  Income. 


saLuniiuB  m  wnmMoautmo 
the  policy  of  iasulng 
It  tends  to  create 


f  v  It  permlta  the  escape  of 
^rhlch  muat.  aooordingly.  be 


are  computed  with  what  I 

that  large  amounts  of 

who.  If  they  were  required 

would  bdoog  to  the  class 

nmnal  rate  and  a  sur- 

riaea  with  the  ratea  on 

from  high  taxes  by 

dartve  an  exemption 

tooome— depending  upon 

axa  inetoded— while  the 

nonnal  tax  of  4  pereent^ 


1 1th 


exe  option 


Thus  do  we  violate  thf  principle  that  taxes  should  be  paid 
arcordlnt  to  ability  to  pay  An  long  lui  perions  in  the  higher 
income  tax  groups  may  purchaae  exemption  by  holding  tax- 
exempt  aecurltlea,  the  burden  of  taxation  will  continue  to 
be  unequally  distributed,  and  the  greater  burden  wUl  fall 
on  Ihoae  least  able  to  pay.  This  means,  simply,  that  wa 
are  quiciily  Ketting  back  to  the  system  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
wilh  ltd  notable  priiu-iple  of  "le  fort  portant  le  falble."  or. 
"the  itrona  bearing  the  burden  of  the  weak,"  but  which,  in 
practice,  was  turned  Into  tlie  opposite  principle  of  the  weak 
bearing  the  burdciui  of  the  .ntrong. 
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iMVRMTMiNT  AND  fticimmaa 

rurthrrmore.  lax  exemption  Blves  an  unfair  advantage  to 
certain  forms  of  inventment  and  lecurUles.  It  puts  Oovem- 
ment  bonds  and  holdings  into  a  preferred  position,  and  ar- 
tificially restricts  the  market  for  other  bonds. 

BTTacT  or  TAX   ixKMmoN    ON    uvNirtrAum    noi.oiNaa 

Moreover,  the  privlleae  of  Issuing  bonds  free  from  taxa- 
tion is  an  inducement  to  municipalities  lo  own  and  control 
Ihflr  public  uUlltie.t,  Public  utilities,  privately  owned  and 
operated,  find  It  difflculi  to  maintain  their  financial  poal- 
tton  in  competition  wlUi  numiciptU  utilities  which  art 
financed  by  bonds  which  bear  a  rolallvely  low  rata  of  In- 
terest. 

TAX^ixsMPT    aoNtM    cNrtiTTHAOi    ixTKAVAaANT    npsNbrrvaBB 

By  permlttlna  the  iMuanco  of  8lal«  and  local  Ux-exempI 
bonds,  we  encourage  extravoitant  expenditures,  sinoa  thart 
is  a  tendency  to  issue  bonds  for  an  amount  larger  than  la 
absolutely  necessary. 

T4S*axsMrT  aactmrrtaa  RMm.T  m  tmi  withimiawal  or  capttal  raois 

ratvATi  ■tniNaui 

A  further  objection  to  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  bonda 
and  securiues  U  that  thereby  capital  U  withdrawn  from 
private  business.  Industry  then  has  either  to  pay  a  high 
rate  of  Interest  on  loans  or  languish  for  want  of  availabla 
capital. 

AMOTKKS    SautT    OF   TAX    EXSMPnOM 

Tax-exemption  prevents  the  reduction  of  our  heavy  tax 
btmlen. 

TAX  BxsacmoM  bndanocu  ottx  aTrrsM  or  rsDiaAi.  savsirvn 
Tax  exemption  endangers  our  entire  system  of  Federal 
revenue*.  As  the  ouustanding  and  tangible  wealth  of  tha 
Nation  comes  more  and  more  to  consist  of  securities  Issued  by 
State  and  local  governments,  the  basis  of  the  Federal  income 
tax— our  chief  source  of  reliance,  present  and  prospective- 
will  continually  contract. 

AS   AOVAWTAOS  OP  TAX   CXXMPTION   DnCIWUKBI.   PazaOnf   ON   TSX- 

KxxMPT  aoNTia  rAU. 
with  every  biUlon  of  dollars  added  to  the  amount  of  tax- 
exempt  securities,  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  this  class  of 
securities  becomes  Increasingly  smaller.  But  In  proportion, 
as  the  advantage  of  exemption  diminishes,  the  premium  on 
the  tax-exempt  bonds  will  falL  Yet  the  advantage  of  remla- 
sion  from  taxation  remains  unimpaired. 

W>  SHOULQ  CUAU    AOAUIST  TUX  rUTClLX   ENCOUaACXMXNT  OP  CAFITAL'S 

PAmALTSU 

It  Is  argued  that  taxpayer;;!  In  State  and  local  govemmenta 
benefit  as  a  result  of  tax-exempt  securities  for  the  reason 
that  such  State  and  local  governments  pay  so  much  less 
interest  on  their  bonds  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
This  argument  is  fallacious;  for  while  the  State  and  local 
governments  were  able  at  one  time  to  sell  their  bonds  at  a 
higher  price  because  of  exemption  from  State  and  local 
taxes,  the  advantage  was  gradually  dissipated  as  the  other 
State  and  local  governments  did  the  same. 

While  it  Is  true  no  action  can  change  the  status  of  the 
many  t^llions  of  dollars  of  tax-exempt  securities  now  out- 
standing (in  excess  of  1 50 .000 .000. 000).  nevertheless,  we  can 
and  should  guard  against  the  future  encouragement  of  capi- 
tal's paralysis  and  halt  the  consequent  growth  of  public 
indebtedness. 

It  is  therefore  my  Arm  belief  that  through  a  proposal  such 
aa  I  have  mentioned  many  and  perhaps  all  of  the  evib  out- 
lined above  could  be  eradicated. 
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20.    IttSB 


Mr.  OXJONNICLL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark**  in  the  Recosd,  I  Insert  the  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network. 
Wednesday,  April  30.  1038; 

Tonight  I  ipfttk  to  yovj  from  tht  C«plt»l  of  th«»  rlrhont  covmtry 
In  Mil  Ih#  world  r  Nntlon  blmnert  with  mor»  mmiml  r»«nirr«« 
ihun  miv  tiihur  country  uurttr  Clod'i  h*av«n:  a  N«t»on  whrrt  th»fe 
M  nu>r»  'ih»n  tnovtgh  food  lo  t—<i  •wry  lumgry  and  una»rnouri»ht»d 
p«rwM)  mur«  thnn  ji»ou«h  wuul,  eoiton,  aud  (ibcr  tu  oloiut  rvary 
man,  womnn  nnd  rhtld:  »m»r«<  than  fnough  buUrtlnf  m*ti»rlaU  m 
min»  »nd  for«i,  In  mill  »nd  faotorv,  to  houa*  •yn  fiimUy  m 
Amtrica  in  a  modtrn  hom»;  wh«r«  U»#rt  art  mort  than  llO.0O0.0O0,- 
000  In  tuld.  In  CKivtrnmpnl  vaulU,  out  ut  olrrulailon,  wher*  th»r« 
art  l>»nk»  which  hiive  thi  gr««t«at  rM«rv«  twr  htld  m  Ihtlr  hliUiry, 
Y»t,  umirt  nil  thu  wii»Hh.  urnid  the»t  modern  machine*  »nd  Ood'i 
abundHnrti  or  natural  rwiourrra.  th»  tJnitvd  Btatvt  u>d«y  facM  ths 
intMl  criiioai  pcruxl  in  h«r  himory  DwitUuUon.  dMptration.  d»- 
■pair  want,  luiuK«r,  and  miovry  atalk  the  land.  On«-quarlir  uf 
th*>  Amprlran  p^oplp  \\v*  nt  n  ulandwrd  far  b»low  lh»  point  of  urtual 
•>KHU>ncr.  livlnR  In  povfrty.  with  inadiKjuati»  clothlnp,  In  mlwrabit 
bouara  without  ndi»quat«  medical  care;  llvln«  a  llff  Ihnl  !■  on« 
or  urndual  itarvation  Tlittv  ar«  over  11.000,000  unpmploy»d  pfopU 
m  thu  Nation  clamoring  for  the  right  to  work,  There  arr  H.000,000 
old  p«>plf  two-thirdii  of  whom  arc  cntlri'ly  dependent,  (iamorlng 
constantly  ror  awiUtanco.  There  are  mort  than  6.000,000  young 
people  unemployed  and  out  of  arhool,  who  marched  on  this 
Capital  and  demanded  the  neceaaary  approprlatlona  to  provide  part- 
tlmr  Joba  for  the  youth  of  thla  land, 

MONTANA   Kt'rfi:H.«l    inOM    ANACONDA    ORCKO 

Tea,  my  frlcndn.  I  wlah  you  cnuld  alt  at  my  deak  and  read  the 
pathetic  heari-rending  letlrrx  that  come  to  me  from  the  great 
people  of  my  State-  Icttera  which  picture  the  poverty,  the  hunger, 
and  the  deapair  extailnR  in  Montana,  where  a  aelflidi,  greedy  cor- 
poration, the  Aniicunda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  dny  In  and  day  out, 
eloeea  ita  mlnea  and  amclterw.  throwing  men  on  the  atreet  who 
todny  nre  wonderlnK  IX  they  are  KOlng  to  eat,  wonderiOK  where 
they  may  Bleep;  yra,  wondering  even  If  they  are  going  lo  exiat. 

Day  In  and  day  out,  the  old  people  of  Montana  write  to  me 
aaking  how  they  can  poaaibly  pny  their  grocery  bllla,  their  medical 
bllU,  their  rent,  their  fuel,  and  their  clothinR  bills,  moat  of  whom 
have  an  income  under  our  grosaly  inadequate  aoclal-aecurlty  pro- 
gram, aa  low  aa  $8  a  month  and  not  higher  than  $30  a  month. 
What  Is  true  of  Montana  la  true  of  the  Nation.  This  Is  not  a 
pretty  picture,  but  It  Is  a  true  one.  and  it  crlea  out  to  the  American 
people  demanding  a  solution,  demanding  relief,  demanding  that 
Coagreaa  face  the  facts  and  legislate  accordingly. 

TOWNSEND    GSNCaAL    WELfMU    ACT    SEAL    WAT    0T7T 

Only  a  few  nights  ago  you  heard  the  voice  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Statw  proposing  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  on  this  war  against  the  depression.  That  program 
I  shall  support  wholeheartedly,  and  with  my  colleagues,  the 
members  of  the  liberal  bloc.  wUl  attempt  to  Increaje  it  if  we  can. 
However,  It  Is  our  contention  that,  although  thla  expenditure  U 
necessary  and  must  be  made.  It  Is  only  a  temporary  solution,  and 
we  maintain  that  Congress  muet  arrive  at  a  permanent  solution. 
That  solution  will  only  be  found  in  governmental  ownership  and 
control  of  the  money  and  the  credit  of  thU  Nation  Congress 
must  take  back  iU  right  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  then  It  must  go  down  basically  and  fundamentally, 
abolish  the  private  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  establish  a  cen- 
trally controlled  govemmenUlly  owned  bcuik  of  the  United  States 
to  control  and  govern  the  currency  of  this  Nation.  This  may  be 
accomplished  with  several  measures,  but  as  we  look  about  us  and 
examine  the  remedies  which  have  been  urged,  I  find  there  is  one 
real  road  to  recovery  and  that  ia  the  Townaend  national  old-age 
pension  recovery  plan,  embodied  in  H,  R.  4199,  and  icnown  as  the 
General   Welfare   Act 

WHAT    DOES    THIS    RECOVEKT    PLAN    PEOVIDl? 

The  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan  provides  for  a  2-percent 
tax  on  every  transaction  made  in  the  United  States,  Thla  tax 
would  be  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  and  distributed 
back  into  the  channels  of  trade  by  the  payment  of  an  annuity  to 
the  aged  citizens  of  this  Nation  above  the  age  of  60.     The  revenue 


derived  shall  be  prorated  and  paid  to  tbe«e  annultanU  with  a 
niaxlmum  monthly  annuity  of  saoo  provided  To  make  sure  that 
thla  numey  circulitten  and  utinuilaiiw  the  production  of  guoda  and 
cummodltl<*a  aa  wi-U  ux  the  nvrnuea  of  dtatribution.  it  la  made 
o^impulaory  that  the  univulty  luuat  be  apent  each  month  Thla  is 
a  Blniple.  tconnmicnlly  aotind  ninaaure  tu  rraturi!  the  buying  power 
of  the  maanea  of  our  country  Uy  the  payment  of  thla  annuity 
more  thiu\  (u\i'-hriir  tullion  doUurH'  wortii  of  K(Kida.  comnuxlUlM, 
(uul  i>rrvi(-eK  will  be  purchiwed  every  tuuntU,  uvui  and  ubove  proa- 
ent  inoiiiily  fU'urrp 

AlinllHll    fOVIHTV.  RKItir  RMUJI.   nXWHUVBKIt.   AND   rtMILlC  CIIARrrT 

Thla  la  tin-  inciftiard  iiutchuaing  power  all  'nullnu  minda  of 
thiM  Nittloi^  huvv  been  aeeking  ft  la  a  program  wnirh  forc<«s 
ni(»ncy  into  circulation  open*  up  new  jobs  for  labor  in  every  olaaa 
of  aocicty,  provide*  purrhittinK  power  for  all  (wople,  and  an  an- 
liuily  for  thoae  who  are  pnwt  the  uge  when  ihrlr  aiMvUea  are  no 
loMKir  rc(|\iircd  It  will  wipe  out  relief  rolla,  u<>orhovia<'i.  and 
piihhc  rhnrity  It  will  tiboUah  poverty,  reward  lalxir,  and  at  one 
fell  awinn  will  deatroy  the  oontrol  which  a  handful  of  interna- 
tionnl  iiankrm  yield  through  a  monopoly  of  the  money  and  credit 
ul  thla  NHllon  It  la  n  practUahle  plan.  It  can  work  and  will  work 
by  removing  thcae  old  pei»ple  from  the  employment  rolla,  it  will 
open  the  door  <if  opportunity  lo  the  youth  of  ovir  country  In  every 
trade  and  pntTeaalon  and  will  permit  them  to  live  aa  they  ought 
U)  live  m  tht  richest  country  in  all  ilM  world  It  wlU  help  evtiry 
Industry,  everv  uaUe,  every  uusinsM,  larfo  and  amaU,  by  the  Uk- 
orvaae  of  purcnaatng  power 

AMKHU  AN   l*ltOfl.g   MUHT  DRMAND  AmoN  HOW 

1  appeal  to  the  Amarican  jwiple  tonight  not  tn  be  deoelvtd  by 
rldirule  and  abuiw  but  atudy  this  measure  and  then  in  evwy  way 
you  know  how,  demand  that  your  Ccngreiaman  bring  thla  bill  to 
the  toot  or  the  Mouse  of  ReuraMentatlvM  and  enact  it  Into  law  now 
and  set  America  on  the  real  road  to  recovery  The  social -a»curtt» 
profram  haa  proved  a  falhire  It  has  disappointed  thoae  whom  II 
should  have  benefited  It  haa  reduced  them  to  a  dtMTradlng  sta- 
tion becauae  it  rrauireM  a  pauper's  oath,  an  oath  which  no  Amarl- 
can  ritlren  ahotild  be  re<iulred  to  take  in  thU  Nation  of  cmrs 
Mot  only  that,  social  aec\jrlty  has  lnlur»d  btiainesa  haa  dipped  into 
the  pay  envelope  nl  the  NaUon'a  employtea.  and  taken  over  ll.OOO.' 
OOUOOO  from  Uir  peoule  in  the  nanw  of  social  aecurity.  It  has 
thua  alowed  the  cirrufatton  of  money  and  ouutxacted  the  credit  ut 
the  United  Btatea. 

WB  Mnar  rimovb  ths  paufwi's  oatm 
The  Townaend  plan,  by  IU  compulsory  spending,  by  lU  pay-a*. 
yovi-go  Ryatem.  would  place  thla  money  In  circulation  and  restora 
purchasing  power  to  the  people.    It  would  remove  the  humiliation 
o(  the  pauper's  oath. 

I  »|)pettl  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  in  these  closing  dayt 
of  the  Heventy-flfth  Oongrflss  to  help  ua  enact  this  measure  into 
law.  On  the  Speaker's  desk  In  tlie  House  of  Representatives  Is 
a  petition  discharging  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommltt««  from  eon- 
eldernllon  of  the  Oeneral  Welfare  Act  and  bringing  It  to  the  Ooor 
for  a  debate  and  it  vote  thereon.  The  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mlttee.  In  an  und'»mocratlc  way,  in  an  un-Amerlcan  way.  haa 
denied  even  a  hearing  on  thla  bill  although  It  has  the  support  of 
ISO  Member*  In  the  Houae,  a  support  of  which  no  other  proposal 
now  pending  In  that  body  can  boast.  We  have  worked  hard,  wa 
have  tnlKed  and  fought  In  every  way  we  know  how  to  bring 
Recurlty  to  the  nmnaca  of  our  country.  We  have  reached  that 
point  where  only  you  can  bring  success.  Tonight  I  place  in  your 
hands  the  rcBponslblllty  of  demanding  that  your  Congressman 
sign  the  discharge  petition  on  H.  R.  4199  ImmedlaUly.  so  that 
we  may  obtain  the  necessary  218  signatures.  At  the  concltislon 
of  this  broadcast.  I  urge  you  to  take  a  piece  of  paper,  a  pencil 
or  pen  and  Ink.  and  write  to  your  RepreeenUtlve  tonifht  befora 
you  go  to  bed  We  have  resisted  traitorous  and  disloyal  cflorta 
to  amend  this  bill  and  rob  It  of  Its  best  proposals.  We  are  for 
the  Townsend  recovery  plan  as  "originally  Introduced  "  Tou  must 
flfht  for  It.  too.    We  can  win  If  you  will  do  yo\ir  part. 

DK.   TOWNSEND   WINS    VINDICATION    AND  GBXAT  VlCTOtT 

Only  2  days  ego  Dr  Francis  E.  Townsend.  the  inspiring  leadw 
0*  the  general  welfare  forces,  won  a  great  victory  and  a  ocmplcta 
Vindication  at  the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  granted  this 
great  leader,  this  man  of  vision,  of  courage,  and  perseverance,  a 
pardon  from  a  sentence  growing  out  of  his  persecution  by  the 
Iniquitous  Bell  investigating  committee,  a  persecution  which  is  op> 
of  the  blackest  spots  on  the  pages  of  American  htstory,  a  persecu- 
tion that  would  dare  to  make  a  criminal  of  a  man  who  with  sin- 
cerity and  with  honesty  was  demanding  security  not  only  for  ths 
old  people  of  this  country  but  for  Its  youth  and  for  all  those  who 
toll  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  When  J.  P.  Morgan  testifled.  l«g- 
lalstlve  committees  have  almost  bowed  In  adoration  to  him;  when 
one  who  was  fighting  for  the  common  people  appeared,  they  faUed 
to  show  him  even  common  courtesy  and  common  decency;  and  In 
their  eagerneea  to  destroy  him.  would  submit  him  to  the  disgrace 
of  a  penitentiary  ceU.  Tonight  I  am  happy  that  President  Roose- 
velt repudiated  their  contemptuous  intrigue  and  gave  his  answer 
to  the  Supreme  Court  which  denied  the  doctor  even  a  hearing. 

let's    VKTTT     AND     nOHT     POK     VICTOST 

Dr.  Townsend  has  won  a  great  victory,  and  if  you  will  only  unite 
with  him  he  can  lead  us  to  that  victory  which  wlU  see  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Townsend  national  old-age  pension  plan  in  the  Gen- 
eral  Welfare   Act,    will   put   an   end    to    poverty   and   despair,   wlU 
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banUih   tmmyfT  th*  pnorhfnia*  »nd 
aff*   r»r*  tr.«  futur*.  not  in  hunUll^tlun 
tnn.   in   aecurttv    In  ronU»ntrr.ent, 
Miri  by  my  HI  tint  noun  pn>d*rMwor  1 
thft  Hnnortblfi  Jtmi^ph   P    Monmhwi 
w'urui  •yatom  of  p«>nalons  lh»l  wtH 
mv  lo  raia#  tiu  HmmI  hlch  to  Il««vfn 
iunut)||»(  mtn  " 


The  Reorgmii  eation  Bill 


EXTENSION  0 


(W 


h*  paupcrt  r«th.  will   ■#•  old 

»nd  (XmfmXr  but  lii  cotn- 

iind  tn  pMhc«,   axul   M  w«c  w«ll 

th«  Houw  of  Rf>prMwnt»UT«a, 

nf  Man  tana,  "Will  ratabluh  % 

pxrntU  thf*  Mt*d  Am«rtc«a  clU- 

and  proudly  waik  a«  ft  man 


REMARKS 


HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

or  pknnsyLvania 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  R -irRKSKNTATIVES 

Thuridav.  Apiil  14.  19Si 


Mr.  MOfiER  of  Pennaylvmnl* 
to  the  Beventy-flflh  Congreu  (tn 
Novpmber  1936  after  a  campaii  n 
form  set  forth  In  iMtrt  as  follom 


Tnr  th«  protection  of  govemm«fii 
elBcieney  w«  pinlff*  the  lmme<llata 
throucb  th«  cluBlttod  cItU  aerrloc. 
foatarad  under  Damocratic  ausptcaa 
Uona  m  tiM  ^ilerml  aarrioa  .  we 
law  all  contlnulnf  poattlona  which, 
baan  txamptad  from  ita  operation 


ttaalf  and  promotion  of  its 

eztczwlon  of  the  merit  aystem 

which  was  first  eatabllahad  and 

to  all  non-policy-making  poal- 

ihall  aubject  to  the  ctvll -service 

becauae  of  the  emergency,  have 


On  January  12.  1937.  1  week 
ofBce  as  a  Member  of  Concrea 
Oonsress  of  the  United  SUtes  a 


4fter  I  had  taken  my  oath  of 
the  President  sent  to  the 
message,  sajring  In  part: 


trotffh 


Now  that  w«  are  out  of  the 
baa  come  to  let  our  houae  In  ordei 
management  of  the  Oovemment  neKls 
executive  itructure  of  the  Oovemnsent 
not  the  first  Prealdent  to  r«port  u 
machinery  itanda  in  the  way  of 
adequate  control   by   the  Congreaa 
H    Tmft.  Woodrow  Wllaon.  and  Her  >ert 
not   whoUy  tucoeaaTul  effons  to  dqal 
If  we  have  faith  In  our  republican 
tdeala  upon  whlcli  It  haa  rested  for 
selves  enerfetlcaliy  and  courageou^y 
VowTTunent  e<5clent.     *     *     *     A 
acement   is   a   houae   bulldcd    on 
Committee  on  Administrative 
problem  broadly  aitd  to  stjggaat 
slderatlon  a  comprehenalve  and 
the  overhead  ortantaation  and 
aa  It  la  establiahed  under  the  Constitution. 


This  committee  was  headed 


and  Its  report  known  as  the  Bro  imJow  report.    Inquiry  as  to 
Browniow — ^who  was  he,  wheno   came  he,  elicited  from  our 
colleagues  from  "sunny"  Tenrsasee,  he  had  appeared  at 
KnozriUe  and  sold  himself  as  c  ty  manager,  where  he  reor 
ganlaed   the   municipal   goveminait   and   so   "messed  up 
things  that  he  was  run  oat  of  tc  wn. 

Such  reputation  as  a  '^measen  p"  abundantly  qualified  him 
for  the  purpoees  of  the  Washing^  bureaucracy,  and  tliere  is 
little  need  to  wonder  why  in 
the  Preiddent  for  appointment 
on  Admlnistrattve  Managemoit 
Uhlted  Btatat.  Hit  report  corired  six  large-siied  psinted 
hooktota.  nutnighoul  this  repo  ri  was  everywhere  apparent 
the  traU  of  the  '*teei  of  day~  ol 
Btf  on  the  BouH  Oommlttte  on 

the  tMUmony  that  the  Browxiow  oommlttee  sought  and 
secured  tti  tnfomatloo  from  wlfhln  the  bureaus  of  the  sev 
«al  dipMtBMBtg  to  be  affeeted 
TlM  Dei  mult  belBff  that 


bf  any  form  of  reorganiia- 
the  very  bureaucracy,  tteelf. 
to  overoone  and  trim  down  to  Ite  proper  tphore 
of  oompetenee.  to  apgrooeh  the  iten  of  the  President,  te  "set 
in  ordtr"  had  guldiq  the  hand  that  wrott  the 
report. 

ItM  President  lubmltted  his  reoommendatlon  ol  a  flve- 
polnl  program.    Ilkla  flve-pomt  program  provided: 
T»  apaad  the  While 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  elected 
the  Democratic  ticket  In 
of  the  party  whose  plat- 


of  the  drpreaalon.  the  time 
•     •     •     The  administrative 
overhauling.     •     •     •     xhe 
la  sadly  out  of  date     I  am 
the  Gongreaa  that  antiquated 
itlTectlve  administration  and  of 
Theodore   Roosevelt.   William 
Hoover  made  repeated  but 
with  the  problem.     •     •     • 
rorm  of  government  and  In  the 
150  years,  we  must  devote  our- 
to  the  task   of  making   that 
[ovemment  without  good  man- 
id.     •••     l    appointed    a 
to  examine  the  whole 
my  guidance  and  your  con- 
program  for  dealing  with 
^  of  the  executive  branch 


itan  igement 
f«r 
balinced 
mau  cement 


ly  a  man  named  Browniow, 


manner  he  was  sold  to 
as  head  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the 


our  system  of  bureaueracy. 
ClTil  Service  was  extracted 


Second.  To  .strengthen  and  develop  the  management  of 
Qovernment  agi-ncies. 

T^iird  To  extend  the  merit  nystem  of  clvtl  .service  to  cover 
n<)n-p<)licy-delern)lninK  ptxsLs. 

F'nurth  Tn  overhaul  more  than  100  agencies  of  govem- 
rnint  titul  ron.soUdaie  them  within  the  admlnLsLratlve  dcport- 
nieniji.  crfiiting  ndditional  d«  partment,s  of  .social  welfare  and 
public  wnrltn. 

Fifih.  E.siwbli,sh  ureountttbiHty  tif  the  Executive  to  Con- 
('.ie.s.s  ihrouah  po'tiui'.lit.s  (if  tl.sc:iJ  tran.sactlons  by  an  auditor 
genera] 

At  no  tx)lnt  WHS  the  sukjkjestion  mad(>  to  dlspease  with  the 
Comptroller  Ot-nerul  the  uuent  of  Congrew.  re.spcmslble  to  the 
Congrejw  for  the  •  prciiudit"  or  authorized  disbursement  of 
ftppropriationit  of  public  fund.s — the  taxpayers'  tax  dollar*— 
In  the  lawful  manner  pre.scnbed  by  Congress  In  the  making 
of  the  appropriation.?. 

The  President  .sent  no  draft  of  a  bill  with  his  message  to 
the  Congre-vs,  it  remaininK  for  the  ambitious  Browniow  to 
originate  r.uch  a  bill,  which  was  prepared.  i.s  of  public  record, 
but  never  introduced  In  either  House  of  the  Congress,  Its 
sponsor  being  manifestly  unable  to  accomplish. 

A  8elect  Committee  on  Organization  was  appointed  by 
the  presiding  ofQcer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress.  Prior 
to  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Vinson  1,  manager  of  the  campaign  for  floor 
leader  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rayburn],  both 
stated,  together,  the  many  years  classified  service  experience 
brought  with  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  would  prove 
invaluable  and  commend  me  to  selection  to  that  committee. 
Modesty  deterred  mer.:ioning  it  before  and,  without  any 
previous  committee  experience,  was  there  desire  to  intnida 
myself.  Knowing  the  grave  necessity  for  reorganization, 
the  methods  of  the  bureaucrats,  and  personal  aversion 
thereto,  It  was  no  surprise  when  I  was  not  included  on 
that  committee.  Discussing  the  necessity  of  reorganization 
with  that  splendid  gentleman,  scholar,  statesman,  patriot, 
and  public  official,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  [Mr.  Bankhead], 
one  day.  and  advismg  there  was  only  one  practical  and 
effective  method  of  dealing  with  bureaucracy,  he  suggested 
a  certain  member  of  this  select  committee,  to  whom  I  should 
divulge  my  idea  and  plan,  offering  to  testify.  Instantly 
declining  to  thus  intrude  myself,  the  Speaker  stated  that  he 
would  personally  urge  it,  later  informing  me  he  had  done 
so  and  I  would  be  called.    I  was  never  called. 

These  bureaucraLs  appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Civil  Service  .seeking  to  write  into  the  law  of  the  land, 
their  unrighteous  practice  of  fraud  in  the  creation  of  a 
"racket"  that  has  grown  up  in  the  recruiting  of  eligibles 
under  the  "faked"  system  of  "merit."  Ln  determining  eligi- 
bility for  appointment  to  classified  positions.  The  question- 
ing to  which  they  were  personally  subjected,  disclosed  what  I 
long  knew  to  exist,  namely,  that  noncompetitive  examina- 
tions were  determined  in  scope  to  the  whim  of  the  appoint- 
ing authority,  while  the  unassembled  examination  is  made  to 
fit  the  applicant  like  a  tailor-made  suit  of  clothes.  Obviously 
no  bureaucrat  wanted  my  testimony  before  any  committee  on 
which  they  hoped  to  rely  to  save  their  incompetence  and 
through  whom  to  legaliae  their  established  practices  with- 
out authority  of  law. 

In  the  general  debate  on  this  bill  S.  3331.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service, 
charged  the  Select  Committee  on  Organization  with  dis- 
dainfully having  declined  to  accord  him,  not  alone  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  but  as  chairman  of  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted connmlttet  of  the  House,  the  requested  privilege  of  testl- 
f7lng.  slio  charging  that  no  hearings  were  held.  It  is  most 
vmllke  our  worthy  colleagues  to  thus  disregard  their  fellows. 
Obviously  the  bureaucratic  influence  domlnantly  willed  It 
otherwise, 

The  hearings  that  were  held  on  this  proposed  legislation, 
disclose  that  the  testimony  heard  was  that  of  the  Browniow 
committee  members  and  those  they  had  engaged  In  Its  pre- 
liminary survey  as  invesugatora,  and  certain  departmental 
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bureaucrats  highly  prejudiced  in  its  favor.  These  hearings 
do  dliiclofio  that  the  Browniow  committee,  otherwise  called 
the  President's  committee,  under  the  testimony  of  none  other 
than  Louis  Browniow.  who  testified  In  part,  as  follows: 

The  Praaldent  vaa  given  authority  to  act  aside  for  the  eipenaea 
of  the  Preaidfnt'a  oumralttat  a  turn  not  to  exceed  1100.000. 

The  Senate  had  given  ita  oommlttee  130,000.  and  the  Houae  gave 
Ita  commlilee  •10,000,  and  later,  when  the  Houae  committee  organ- 
Ified,  thr>  Prealdenfa  oommlttee.  at  the  requeat  of  Mr  Buchanan 
(atnoe  deceaaed).  Malgned  glO.OOO  of  lU  funds  to  the  work  o(  the 
Huuae  ooramtttee,  and  in  that  way  made  the  lame  amount  of 
money  aviitlable  for  Ita  aervloeN,  Including  the  Bmoklnga  Initltu* 
tlon  Ofintract.  aa  already  was  done  by  the  Senate. 

Later  on  In  the  hearings,  Mr.  Browniow  was  being  interro- 
gated by  Senator  Townsend,  which  disclosed  the  following: 

Senator  Townbsnd.  Now,  you  (eel  that  you  have  carried  out  this 
act  by  the  bill  which  you  have  brought  up  here,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Brownlow  In  part,  and  In  part  It  wai  carried  out  by  an 
aaalgnment  of  funda  through  the  Houae  committee,  and  m  part 
It  will  be  completed  by  the  detailed  ntudlea,  or  the  more  aztenatve 
■tudlea.  that  we  are  going  to  file  here. 

Senator  Townssnd.  There  waa  1100.000  of  the  relief  appropria- 
tion aaelgned  to  you  for  that  purpoae,  waa  there  not? 

Mr.  BaowNLOw.  Tea 

Senator  TowNasNv.  Which  you  have  apentt 

Mr   BaowNLow    No;  not  all  of  It. 

Senator  Townsind.  You  have  no  other  public  moneys  to  spend? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No.  What  we  spent  we  apent  from  that  appro- 
priation. 

Senator  Tovnnurs.  What  were  the  hlgheat  salarlee  paid  to  your 
employees? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  can  give  you  a  complete  statement  of  that. 
They  were  paid  one  salary,  at  the  rate  ol  •8,000.  and  there  are 
others  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

Senator  Townstnd.  How  extensive  Is  your  pay  roll  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Browwi,ow.  We  can  get  that  for  you. 

Senator  Townsend.  And  what  Is  the  amount  of  the  unexpended 
balance? 

Mr.  Browwlow  We  can  give  you  that.  Of  course,  we  have 
some  printing  things  and  other  things  against  It.  Then  there  Is 
a  small  clerical  force. 

Though  page  after  page  of  published  hearings  held  sub- 
sequent to  the  foregoing  were  examined,  no  record  was  found 
that  Mr.  Browniow  supplied  the  information  sought  by  Sen- 
ator Townsend. 

The  "Browniow"  sponsored  bill  never  having  been  ac- 
corded regular  introduction,  ultimately,  two  separate  House 
bills  originating  tn  the  committee,  namely,  H.  R.  7730  and 
H.  R.  8202.  were  called  up  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Organization,  respectively  on  July  27  and  August  13,  1937. 
The  former  provided  for  six  administrative  Eissistants  to  the 
President  at  $10,000  per  annum,  and  the  latter  for  renewed 
reorganization  powers  and  the  creation  of  a  department  of 
pubhc  welfare.  I  mention  renewed  reorganization  powers 
for  the  reason  that  the  Seventy -second  Congress  had  given 
President  Roosevelt  these  powers  in  1933  for  a  period  of  2 
years  and  were  not  exercised.  Similar,  though  more  exten- 
sive powers,  had  been  given  President  Hoover  by  the  Sev- 
enty-first Congress  and  were  not  exercised.  The  first  bill, 
H.  R.  7730,  passed  by  a  vote  of  260  to  88,  and  the  second  bill 
H.  R.  8202,  passed  by  a  vote  of  283  to  75,  my  vote  being  cast 
for  both.   Both  bills  were  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Much  gossip  was  ctirrent  that  the  Comptroller  General  was 
to  be  eliminated.  Positive  assurance  was  given  the  House 
Members  this  wtmld  not  be  permitted  by  stalwarts  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Organization. 

The  Senate  finally,  through  that  body's  Select  Committee 
on  Organlatkm,  wrote  a  bill  of  Its  own — viz,  8.  3831 — 
disregarding  the  two  House  bills  on  Its  calendar,  but  em- 
bodying therein  a  number  of  features  never  passed  upon  by 
the  House  and  eliminating  the  Comptroller  General,  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  House,  because  appropriation  bllli 
constitutionally  orlgtaate  In  the  Houee.  The  Senate  passed 
Ite  biU.  B.  3831,  on  March  38.  1888.  but  not  until  after  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  MU  to  Its  own  Select  Committee  on 
Organteitlon  had  failed  by  only  five  votes.  Both  between 
the  failure  of  the  motion  to  recommit  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  by  a  margin  of  eevcn  votee.  attempts  were 
made  to  sobeUtute  the  Bouse  bUl.  B.  R.  UM.  on  the  Seaato 


calendar,  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substituting  the  full  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  8.  3331.  This 
would  have  permitted  the  bill  to  go  direct  to  conference, 
under  a  Hou5<'  bill  number,  namely.  H,  R  8302.  with  Its  en- 
acting clause,  but  an  entirely  dllTerent  number,  depriving 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  rtght  to  act  upon  the  fea- 
tures therein  embodied,  never  before  that  body.  The  time 
In  the  Senate  having  been  fixed,  the  objection  thereto,  with 
unlimited  debate  In  prospect  to  take  up  the  entire  uncon- 
sumed  time,  forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion  to  send 
the  Senate  bill  to  conference,  dressed  only  In  the  House  blll*i 
hat  and  coat,  and  In.Htead  sent  tlie  Senate  bill,  8.  3831.  u 
passed,  to  the  House  for  action. 

Thereupon  the  Select  Committee  on  Organization  of  the 
House  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  3331.  embodied  as  titles  I  and  n  the  House 
bills  H.  R.  7730  and  H.  R.  8202.  and  under  the  additional 
titles  imdertook  to  write  In  and  pass  those  features  the 
Senate  had  never  intended  the  House  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  passing  upon  when  attempt  was  made  to 
send  it  direct  to  conference.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  was 
to  be  retained  but  made  subject  as  well  as  subordinate  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  instead  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriating  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  Senate 
proposal  on  the  subject  of  civil  service,  which  had  forced 
such  a  close  and  intimate  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
President  as  Senator  Wacnkr,  of  New  York,  to  vote  both 
to  reconunit  the  Senate  bill  as  well  as  against  its  passage, 
was  there  for  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  House.  The 
battle  was  on. 

The  select  committee,  with  its  privileged  status,  needed 
no  rule  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  limit  general 
debate  and  govern  amendment,  and  obtained  none,  but 
brought  the  bill  before  the  House  under  its  rules.  Any 
member  of  the  House  recognized  was  therefore  recognized 
for  1  hour  and  permitted  to  yield  such  part  thereof  as  he 
elected  to  yield  to  those  most  favorable  to  the  prt>poeaL 
Members  of  the  committee  having  preference  for  recogni- 
tion, time  for  general  debate  was  thus  prejudicially  allotted. 
Time  was  offered  me  from  the  Republican  side  aiul  declined 
unless  I  could  get  it  regularly  from  my  own  EJemocratlc 
side.  When  attempt  was  made  to  cut  off  general  debate 
and  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the  bill  under  the  5-minute 
rule  for  amendment,  I  voted  with  the  majority  to  force  full 
and  free  discussion  of  the  bilL 

When  the  motion  came  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause, 
I  declined  to  vote  for  that  method  of  killing  the  bill,  stll! 
believing  it  possible  to  correct  the  bill  by  amendment.  My 
speech  ultimately  coming  in  this  general  debate  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record 

When  the  general  debate  had  finally  ended  and  the  bin 
was  being  read  for  amendment  imder  the  5 -minute  rule, 
and  a  member  of  the  select  committee  arose  and  offered  a 
total  of  18  amendments,  all  of  which  were  written  into  the 
bill,  I  arose  and  battled  against  the  10th  amendment  of- 
fered, which  would  have  legalized  all  the  present  unlawfid 
and  unholy  practices  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  here- 
tofore discussed  and  prevented  from  passing  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service.  Ttieee  methods  of  qualifying 
eligibles  that  have  crept  Into  civil  servlee  since  X  flrti 
entered  It  are  practices  on  which  the  first  known  attempt 
of  record  was  then  bebig  made  to  legalise  It  by  wrtttnf  It 
Into  the  laws  of  the  Nation.  I  waged  a  VMlng  battle,  bol 
my  speech  thereon  is  a  matter  of  puWc  record. 

With  these  18  amendments,  and  every  other  amendment 
added  to  the  bill,  the  Route  conferees  could  have  taken 
It  to  eonferenoe  with  the  Senate  blB't  hat  and  coat  and 
there  reetored  the  full  text  of  the  Senate  bUl.  prerlooHy 
stricken  out  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ortanlaatlon. 
only,  but  not  by  House  acUon,  and  with  the  additional 
window  dreeUng  added  in  the  Houie  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  for  the  Senate  approval  or  rejection.  The  HMit 
could  have  ootrected  nothiai ;  oofuld  have  obaoced  uothtog; 
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eould  have  ranted  and  nrtd.  but  In  the  end  would  have 
Wen  forced  to  accept  or  reject  It 

One  of  the  concUlatcry  con  nlttee  amendments  proposed 
to  the  BouM  by  Ite  select  coiomlttee  during  its  own  con- 
trolled general  debate  was  thU  approval  of  an  ExccuUve 
proposal  for  consotldatton  or  ;  eorganlsatlan  of  any  sgency 
or  bureau  ot  the  Ooremment.  kfter  betng  submitted  to.  and 
being  before  the  Congress  for  i  0  days  while  in  session,  could 
be  spprovetl  by  passing  a  coocurrent  reeolutlon.  when  sug- 
gested, staged  as  of  doubtful  c  mstttutlonallty.  It  was  later 
stated  as  acceptable  to  the  Prsaident.  who  in  accepting  the 
proposal  was  claimed  to  havi  stated  it  was  not  constitu- 
tional. Many  constitutional  Iiwyera  similarly  held  that  It 
was  not  canstltndimaL  With  his  In  the  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment, any  Representative  in  C(  ogress,  having  taken  an  oath 
to  support  and  defend  that  O  nstltuUon.  was  placed  In  the 
anomalous  position,  in  voting  for  the  bill  as  amended,  re- 
gardless of  his  scruples,  of  vcUng  to  commit  an  unconsti- 
tutional act. 

This  was  the  fifth  bill  on  t  lis  subject  of  reorganization 
since  the  PreaMenfs  message  jof  January  12.  1937,  growing 
out  of  tlMoe  plain,  fair,  ana  plausible  recommendations, 
based  on  the  Brownlow  conunittee's  report  In  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  Democratic  Pirty's  platform  plank  quoted 
previously. 

A  bit  of  history  on  the  subjec  t  of  reorganisation  and  estab- 


lishing   a   eomptroUer    gene 


to    direct   disbursement    of 


apimipriatlons  within  the  intent  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the 


President  Woodrow  Wilson 
:h  the  present  Speaker,  Mr. 
ijority  leader,  Mr.  Rayburn. 

for  its  passage.    These  es- 


Congress  would  be  in  order, 
vetoed  a  bill  in  1919.  for  wl 
Bakkksaa.  and  the  present 
are  on  record  as  having  voti 
tmiable  colleagues  being  conslsient  and  honorable  gentlemen, 
voted  for  a  similar  bin  passed  in  1921  and  approved  by 
President  Harding.  This  law  1  las  not  been  repealed  and  has 
abundant  power  of  reorganiza  ion.  never  exercised  with  au- 
thority written  into  permanen  law.  With  available  perma- 
nent law  in  existence,  one  caimot  help  but  wonder  at  the 
urgence  of  enacting  temporari  authority  for  reorganization 
to  President  Hoover  in  1932.  ind  to  President  Roosevelt  in 
1933  for  a  period  of  2  years,  wliich  after  lapsing  from  disuse, 
was  renewed  in  the  recommendation  of  1937.  When  the 
objectives  of  this  last  effort  bicame  so  plainly  evident,  it  is 
observed  the  permanent  law  o  1921  providing  for  a  Comp- 
troller General  did  not  provK  e  for  his  scuttling  under  its 
reorganisatoln  powers,  nor  di(  it  provide  for  the  scuttling 
of  existing  civil -service  law.  i  nd  the  legalizing  of  regula- 
tions adopted  by  bureaucrats  .o  circumvent  this  law.  The 
bill.  S.  3331,  recommitted  t<»  the  Select  Committee  on 
Organisation,  tonight,  developei  t  another  anomalous  situation 
tn  which  the  Speaker  and  najorlty  leader  were  forced 
from  policy  to  defend  a  measu  -e  nullifying  their  own  twice- 
established  convictions  in  estafcHwhlng  in  1921  a  ComptroDer 


OeiMral  in  the  strong  position 


This  bin's  stanehest  advocaes  never  claimed  for  it  the 


proposed  saving  of  any  money 
tion  of  any  bureau  or  agency, 
and   irritating   exacUoiM   and 


bureaucrats  under  ragtilations- -not  law.    It  was  advocated 


he  occupies. 


to  the  taxpayer,  the  eUmina- 

or  dui^cation  of  meddlesome 

requirements  c(mceived   by 


S302.  tfaougli  that  much  ahead 
tinguished  Senator  from  New 
P.  Waoixa.  the  poaitton  he  decuples,  both  as  friend  and 


supporter  of  the  President  of 
wllUzv  to  share  reaponsibUity 


the  land  astborlty  for  the  per  kUmis  practices  in  determin 


post  would  be  created  wlth- 
knows  to  be  ridiculous,  but 
be  consolidated.     What  it 


a  new  department  and  Cahlne 

out  extra  cost,  which  anyone 

the  overlapping  bureaus  wouii 

nsaUy  would  have  aooomplishid  was  the  restriction  of  the 

Comptroller  Qeanal  to  impoti  ncy,  the  fullest  protection  to 

bureaucracy,  and  the  caaemen    of  every  vestige  of  all  civll- 

servloe  standards  of  one-time  i  oerit 
Dhder  the  circumstances  of  lavlng  voted  to  reoHnmit  the 

hill,  S.  SS31.  after  having  votjed  for  the  passage  of  H.  R. 

of  him.  I  share  with  the  dis- 
York,  the  Honorable  Robrt 


the  United  States,  but  un- 
fa* enactir>g  into  the  law  of 


ing  alleged  merit  while  actually  fostering  bureaucracy, 
within  and  under  our  system  of  civil  service.  In  succeeding 
in  recommitting  this  bill  to  the  committee  the  wreckage  of 
its  own  creation,  the  Comptroller  General  continues  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  given  in  the  act  of  1931,  and  the  civil- 
service  law  given  the  Nation  by  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion has  been  preserved  to  posterity,  while  the  bureaucratic 
regulations  conceived  to  circumvent  it  have  not  been  writ- 
ten into  the  law  of  the  land,  though  the  "racket"  wUl  con- 
tinue unabated  as  long  as  the  people  of  the  Nation  continue 
to  permit  it. 

I  have  battled  to  give  the  youth  of  the  Nation  the  same 
opportunity  to  enter  the  service  of  their  Government  through 
the  real  merit  system  of  the  civil  service  as  intended  by 
law  and  without  circumvention.  I,  too.  have  preserved  my 
conscience,  by  voting  to  recommit  this  bill,  the  necessity  of 
voting  against  its  passage  to  avoid  voting  for  something  ad- 
mittedly unconstitutional.  I  have  helped  wreck  the  plans 
of  the  bureaucrats  to  place  public  education,  through  cen- 
tralization, under  their  control  I  have  shown  to  my  col- 
lea^rues.  my  constituents,  and  to  some  part  of  the  Nation, 
that  my  oath  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  really 
does  mean  something. 


Suffrage  for  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  p:ma\uel  celler 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Thursday.  April  21,  1938 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  arranged  on  their  own  initiative  a  referen- 
dum on  the  question  of  suffrage  to  take  place  on  April 
30.  On  that  date,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Congress  un- 
constitutionally deprived  the  citizens  of  ttiis  city  of  their 
right  to  a  municipal  legislature,  the  people  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  expre^  their  opiruon  in  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can way — through  the  txallot  box.  And  I  expect  that  the 
vote  on  that  day  will  be  an  impressive  answer  to  the  con- 
tention of  some  gentlemen  that  the  people  of  our  National 
Capital  have  so  far  departed  from  good  Americanism  that 
they  no  longer  desire  their  fundamental  right  of  suffrage. 

In  preparation  for  that  referendum  I  wish  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House  to  provide  municipal  self-government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  no  way  conflicts  with  the  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  provide  a  republican 
form  of  government  and  representation  in  the  Congress  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  provide  for  full  representation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress  without  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  but  this  would  not  be  the  first  time 
tliat  our  great  Constitution  was  amended  to  extend  the 
democratic  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  that  representation  in  the  Senate  is  now  by  direct 
election  by  the  people  Instead  of  by  the  original  less  demo- 
cratic method.  It  is  good  American  ti  adition  to  extend  and 
amplify,  whenever  possible,  the  democracy  of  our  country. 
And  for  that,  if  for  no  other,  reason,  Mr.  Randolph's  joint 
resolution  should  be  adopted. 

But  there  is  another  and  also  important  reason  for  sup- 
porting the  joint  resolution.  And  that  is  to  confirm,  once 
again,  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  provide  for  municipal 
self-government  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Actually,  of 
course,  the  Congress  has  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to 
so  provide.  When  the  present  District  of  Columbia  was  or- 
ganised out  of  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Maryland  the 
bill  of  rights  of  that  SUte  continued  in  force  in  the  new 
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District  and  became  the  fundamental  law  here.  And  that 
bill  of  rights,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the 
IMstrict  of  Columbia,  says  that  an  elected  legislature,  fre- 
quently elected,  is  the  best  guaranty  of  liberty. 

That  this  provision  of  the  fundamental  law  ct  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  CcMisUtutlon 
of  the  United  States  is  shown  by  at  least  two  incontrovertible 
facts:  First.  James  Madison,  one  of  the  chi^  authors  of 
the  American  Constitution,  wrote  In  The  Federalist  con- 
cerning the  peofilB  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  "a 
municipal  les^slature  for  local  purposes  derived  from  their 
own  suffrages  will  of  course  be  allowed  them."  And.  second, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  is  now 
written,  the  District  ol  Columbia  did  have  an  elected  legis- 
lature axKl  also  a  mayor  from  the  time  of  the  organlsa- 
Uon  of  the  District  about  IftOO  up  untU  1870. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  such  a  legis- 
lature at  the  present  time  is  an  unoonstitutlQnal  act  of 
omission  on  its  part  and  ought  to  be  prompUy  remedied. 
The  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  which  simply  replaces 
the  present  District  Commissioners  with  a  mayw  and  city 
council  elected  by  the  people,  is  the  minimum  to  which  the 
people  are  already  legally  entitled  and  fulfills  the  minimum 
obligation  of   the  Congress   to  the  people  of  Washington. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  aervlce  of  Hon.  Wiluam  P. 
CoNNXRT,  Jr..  late  a  Representative  from  tbe  State  of  Maasa- 
ctauwtta. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mi".  Speaker,  when  Whxiaic 
P.  CoKNTRY,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  was  suddenly  simimoned, 
as  we  believe,  to  another  and  higher  sphere  of  activity,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  lost  one  of  its  most  useful 
and  beloved  Members  and  the  laboring  men  and  war  vet- 
erans of  America  lost  one  of  their  truest  and  most  valuable 
friends. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  our  departed  colleague 
In  three  Congresses  and  to  observe  him  upon  a  variety  of 
occasions — in  the  heat  of  debate  in  this  historic  Chamber, 
when  presiding  as  chairman  during  hearings  before  the 
great  Committee  on  Labor,  and  when  addressing  some  pub- 
He  gathering  of  war  veterans  or  meeting  of  organized  labor. 
He  was  ever  the  same — sincere,  frank,  warm-hearted,  jovial, 
kindly,  and  master  of  the  occasion. 

I  served  for  4  years  with  "Billt"  Cowwirt,  as  he  was 
known  to  everyone,  on  the  steering  committee  headed  by 
the  disttnguished  gentleman  from  Tfexas  [Mr.  Fatkak], 
which  conducted  the  successful  campaign  for  the  payment 
of  the  adjusted-service  certificates  to  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War.  He  was  also  of  assistance  to  those  of  us  who 
were  pressing  for  restoration  of  the  pensions  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  the  Seventy- fourth  Con- 
gress. I  can,  therefore,  testify  to  his  deep,  earnest  interest 
In  the  cause  and  welfare  of  the  veterans  of  our  wars,  their 
widows,  and  dependents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  departed  colleague  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  old-age  pensions  and.  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  he 
sponsored  one  of  the  very  first  old-age  pension  bills  ever 
introduced  in  Cwigress  during  the  early  years  of  his  service 
as  a  Member  of  this  body.  As  <Hie  of  the  active  supporters 
of  the  Townsend  plan.  I  recall  that  "Billy"  Conwmy  at 
all  times  favored  this  great  legislative  proposal  receiving  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  upon  its  moits  before  the  committee 
and  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  and  always  signed  our 


petitions.  He  also  vigorously  opposed  the  so-called  Oongrss- 
slonal  Investigation  of  the  Townsend  movement  as  un- 
called for  and  unnecessary.  He  v;as  not  a  demagogue,  al- 
though there  are  probably  Members  of  this  body  who  con- 
sidered him  to  be  such.  They,  however,  are  to  be  pitied. 
for  they  comprehend  neither  t'ne  economics,  the  history,  nor 
the  conditions  and  issues  of  the  times  in  which  they  live 
and  fail  woefully  to  reall»  their  own  responaibllity  to  the 
American  people.    "Bn.LT"  Comnxr  was  not  one  of  tbem. 

However,  It  wUl  be  as  the  champlcm  of  the  rights  of  labor 
that  the  name  and  fame  of  our  colleague  will  live  forever 
in  the  memories  of  the  American  people.  His  was  no  mere 
lip  service  to  the  cause  of  labor,  for  he  sacrificed  his  health 
and  his  life  in  that  cause. 

Many  touching,  beautiful  tributes  were  paid  to  "Biut" 
ComaaiY  when  he  passed  on.  but  the  one  which  appeared  In 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  is  ^xrorthy  oi  preservatton 
in  our  records.    It  reads  as  follows: 

XABoa'B  coiioa  ssMutAirr 

Repreaentatlvc  Whxiam  P.  Comnar,  of  Mawaonaaetts,  worked 
his  way  up  from  private  to  eolor  aergeant  and  fought  bravely 
In  all  the  major  engagements  of  the  famous  Yankee  Division  In 
Prance.  When  he  died  yesterday  in  his  prime  he  had  been  fighting 
Just  as  valiantly  in  that  peacetime  war  from  which  there  la  no 
discbarge,  the  war  for  b^ter  living  conditions  for  the  working 
people. 

As  chairman  of  the  important  Hotue  Labor  Committee  he  was 
no  flgxirehead  or  false  friend  of  labor.  Montmsents  to  his  ener- 
getic Ifberallsm  are  such  important  Pleasures  as  the  Wagaer- 
Connery  Labor  Relations  Act,  "labor's  magna  carta,"  the  N.  R.  A. 
law  that  he  helped  to  pass,  and  many  other  New  Deal  reforms. 
When  he  died  he  was  in  the  midst  of  heartngs  on  the  Black- 
Connery  minimum-wage,  nuuElmum-hoar  blU. 


txpnxsxjrrvrm  connxbt  will  bs  MOTrainD  bt  trosx  m 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  men  of  the  personal  courage,  ster- 
ling character.  Intellectual  honesty,  and  patriotism  of 
"Bn.LY"  CoNNEKY  are  chosen  to  serve  In  this  body,  we  need 
not  worry  concerning  the  decadence  of  representative  gov- 
enmient  In  America.  One  of  the  joys  of  the  dawn  of  the 
eternal  morning  on  the  other  shore  wbl  be  to  meet  again  the 
manly,  kindly  spirit  of  "BnxY"  Connmt. 


Investig:ation  of  the  Trial  and  Conviction  of  John 

H.  Hoeppel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  21, 1938 


RESOLUTION   OF   UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VXTBRAMB 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  Bir.  ^xaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rem^o-ks,  I  Include  at  the  request  of  the  Charles  A.  Xindbergb 
Camp  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  Ifoorovla,  Oallf., 
Hie  following  resolution  passed  by  that  camp: 

MOKSOTiA,  Calit.,  AjkH  9,  193t. 

Resolution  tirglng  a  congressional  mvestlgatton  of  the  trial  and 
eonvtetlon  of  OongresHBum  lobn  H.  Hoeppd 

Whereas  Hotise  Resolution  426  seeks  to  provias  a  eM»gn«slonsl 
Investigation  of  the  trtel  and  ooovletlon  of  Oongreaamaa  Jobn  H. 
Hoeppel  and  incidents  connected  therewith:  and 

Whereas  such  resolution  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Btdaa 
Committee  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  with  no  setion  Iwvtng 
been  taken  ttiereon  by  the  oommtttee:  and 

Whereas  our  comrade  has  preaeoted  iiwom  testimony  as  to  eer- 
tain  Irregularities  and  \uilawful  actioiw  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  case  against  him  and  the  delfberstlons  tn  tha 
jury  room  which  are  a  serious  Indictment  of  the  admiBlsW«tliMi 
of  Justice;  and 

Whereas  our  comrade  continues  to  maintain  his  innocence 
Charges  that  the  case  against  him  waft  framed  and  that  tas 
eanvlcted  on  framed,  perjured  testimony: 
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tym  tew  WMf 


thmttutt.  In  Jrt0aob  to  eu^ 

lOB.  UBlt«d  ^WDUUi  War  Vctann* 
MBMoMad.  thkt  w«  mpectfuUy 
of  tb*  Boom  of  RamwiitaU 
OS  «ad  ttat  th*  Boom  at 

ma  tnddnta  oouMetad  tbvcwttb  Uj 
be  It  rortlMr 

jflc«o(Mtf.  HuU  »  eepy  of  tins 
munhfor  «t  Mmm  BMaJuCtao  4M. 
ot  aid  BalM  Oammittm.  and  to  Um 
rHcntattvvB.  u)4  tl»t  a  copy  of  tbli 
mlaataa  of  tbJa  ewnp. 


HoA.  Chmrlcs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOHN  M 

or  cAurOKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Wedneadag.  AttH  2Q.  19M 


Ob  tlM  Itf*.  chanctBT.  mux  pubUe  aa^rlo*  of  Hon.  CHAaLB  J.  Cousx. 
laU  a  Bapnaa&UtlTa  tram  tha  State  of  California 

Mr.  OO0TEULO.  Mr.  Speake .  it  is  with  a  deep  feellBg  of 
roKTCt  that  tbe  House  has  today  received  word  of  the  passing 
of  our  beloirtd  coUeasue.  Hon.  O  aslis  J.  Coum.  late  a  Rep- 


and   In  ttia  public 

A.  UndlMffb  Camp,  No. 

liaiut>Tl&.  Oalll..  in  moeUng 

that  th«  Rules  CommittM 

report  Hoass  Resolution 

autbarlas  a  full  and 

•jr^t^rm^t^  Boeppel  and 

earliest  poMlMe  time;  and 

r4satirtlaD  he  sabmltted  ts  tbs 

tlis  cbalmwa  and  meaibers 

Bpsafcer  pf  tlis  Bouse  of  Etcp- 

resolutlaa  be  qiread  upon  tbs 


BiTCHOOCK,  Comm«n4er. 


Tk  kint  R.  BcmjkXXBn,  Adjutant. 


J.  Golden 


COSTELLO 


R  IPRESENTATIVES 


resentatltre  from  the  SevcDteen  h  Contreiitonsl  District  of 
CalUorala.  Havinc  serred  for  6  years  In  the  House,  Mr. 
CoLMW  had  won  the  reject  an  1  esteem  of  each  of  his  col- 
leaffoei.  and  we  therefore  atnccr  ly  grieve  over  his  loss. 

Mr.  Oouaii  was  a  native  of  t2  e  State  of  DHnols,  where  he 
was  bora  on  Augist  34,  1870.    Wben  but  a  child  of  IQ,  his 


;o  Nodaway  Oonnty  In  Mis- 
a  farm.  Being  an  tager 
his  own  way  thrraigh  col- 

the  age  of  19  entered  the 
he  was  elected  the  prin- 


fathtf  lemowd  with  the  family 

sourl,  wlaerv  he  bad  porcbaset 

student  CBsua  Colbbi  worki 

lege,  and  upon  grMtuatlon  at 

twichlng  prof esalon.    After  2 

dpal  o<  the  school  in  Manilla.  I^nra.  where  he  remained  for 

3  yean. 

m  18M  Mr.  Cotan  located  at 
chased  a  newspaper  and  enteret 
Upon  the  sale  at  this  paper  4  yt  us  later,  he  established  the 
Nodaway  Porum.  which  he  edit  id  during  the  next  7  years. 
n  was  at  this  time  that  Oovemqr  Folk,  at  Missouri,  honored 
hlxQ  by  TiMiitiig  fain  a  fegeot  at 
Teaebera  CoUege  at  Mtoyvilla, 
look  back  upon  his  work  as  reient  as  one  of  the  hapiriest 
periods  of  his  bfe,  devoted  to  tbs  training  and  education  of 
tiM  future  teachers  of  the  State  k  MtaeoorL 

The  ensuing  4  years  we 
where  Mr.  Oouor  altered  Ibe  ijwai  wtate  business,  a  career 
which  he  later  followed  In  CUtfenda  when  he  removed  there 
In  1913.  Locatbw  in  Baa  Pi 
in  many  dvle  aetivfikes  and  aldejA  materlany  in  the  develop- 
ment and  gpbirthtlng  at  tUs  conpnnnity,  the  harbor  area  for 
metropolitan  Loa  Angetaa.    It 


of  his  slnoene  in- 
terest In  eommunlty  welfare  add  his  eagemeas  to  actively 
participate  In  every  civle  advan  ement  that  he  readily  won 
the  sifesni  and  aOictlon  of  Ids 

htBOMn 
a  «reot  OBKandant  at  Cadwallader  Golden,  a  Ueu- 
teoant  Oowrum  of  ootanlal  Neif  York  In  the  days  previous 
to  tbe  BefOiutlQn.  it  is 


that  Mr.  Oolmm 
XAtoraDy  turned  tofwaid  the  po^ltleal  Held  of  aeUvity.    His 
fatter  freqaently  reeoonted  to 
as  a  kd  of  17  while  swing  with 
CMl  J7ar, 


an  huidration  to  Mr 
by  bis  own  pubMc 
While  oigaged  hi  the 


by  serving  for  two  terms  in  thu  State  L^islature  of  Mls- 


Pamen,  Mo.,  where  he  pur- 
thls  new  field  of  endeavor. 


tte  newly  established  SUte 
Ma     Mr.  Coumr  liked  to 


t  In   Kansas  City.   Mo.. 


fdkiw  townsnen,  who  will 


bla  his  trying  experiences 
the  Union  Army  (hulng  the 
of  his  father  was  always 


sod  he  sought  to  enulate  It 


he  entered  politics 


sourl  from  1901  to  1904.  Again  in  Callfomla.  being  urged 
tiy  his  friends,  he  served  two  terms  In  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council.  With  an  opportunity  for  greater  service,  he  became 
a.  candidate  for  Congress  and  was  elected  in  1932,  having 
Ecrved  continuously  since  that  time.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
attention  to  his  work  and  his  devotion  to  the  strenuous  du- 
ties of  his  office.  Congressman  Coldem  did  not  miss  a  single 
roll  call  during  his  service  in  the  House,  a  truly  singular 
record. 

Always  a  kind  husband  and  Indulgent  father,  Mr.  CoLDnf 
leaves  his  widow  and  four  children  to  mourn  his  passing. 
We  Join  with  them  in  sharing  their  grief  today,  for  few  men 
have  been  more  highly  esteemed  or  more  affectionately  re- 
spected than  he  has  been  In  this  House.  We  extend  to  them 
our  deepest  sympathy,  knowing  that  as  he  never  feared  to 
answer  roll  call  we  can  be  assured  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
answer  to  his  name  when  the  final  roll  call  was  annoimced 
for  him.  He  had  served  faithfully  throughout  his  lifetime, 
l)eing  ever  mlndfiU  of  the  family  motto,  "Fals  blen.  crains 
lien" — do  right,  fear  nothing.  He  had  done  right  and  hence 
liad  nothing  to  fear  from  the  roll  call.  Today  we  pray  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  fr\iits  of  his  lifelong  endeavors  and  that 
he  may  have  rest  eternal  for  his  immortal  soul. 


Edward  A.  Kenney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MARTLN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On    the    life,    character,    and    public    service    of    Hon.    Edwaju)    A. 
Kunrrr.  late  a  Representative  Uom  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wahington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  crave  the 
lirlvilege  of  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  departed  colleague,  Edward  A.  Kinney,  of  New  Jersey. 
We  entered  the  House  together  in  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress and  during  the  past  5  years  I  became  well  acquainted 
with  him.  He  possessed  a  genial,  cheerful  disposition  and 
added  brightness  and  sunshine  to  an  otherwise  rather  serious, 
reflective  temperament  by  a  saving  grace  of  good  humor. 
He  was  kind  and  charitable  in  his  opinions  of  others  and 
was  a  charming  and  lovable  companion  on  any  and  all  occa- 
jiions.    He  was  very  devoted  to  his  wife  and  home. 

Our  absent  colleague  was  a  lawyer  of  attainments,  and 
his  career  had  been  distinguished  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench  in  his  native  State  of  New  Jersey  prior  to  his  election 
to  Congress.  As  a  result  of  my  discussions  with  him  on 
legal  topics,  I  learned  to  respect  his  erudition  and  learning  In 
the  lore  of  his  profession,  which  was  the  same  as  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Edward  A  Kxnney  had  apparently  followed 
t:he  advice  given  to  Memt)ers  of  the  House  some  years  ago 
by  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  who  expressed  the  idea  that  every 
Monber  of  Congress,  In  order  to  be  successful,  should  apply 
himself  to  one  certain  type  or  subject  of  legislation  and 
thereby  become  a  specialist  and  authority  in  regard  to  it 
Every  one  of  his  colleagues  and  many  people  throughout  the 
country  knew  our  late  colleague  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
establishment  of  a  national  lottery,  which  he  constantly  ad- 
vocated in  this  Chamber,  in  the  press,  over  the  radio,  and 
on  the  puhhc  platform.  He  was  undoubtedly  more  fully  and 
correctly  informed  in  regard  to  the  historical  and  factual 
background  of  this  important  subject  than  any  man  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  Edward  A  Kknkxt  was  a 
faithful.  Industrious,  patriotic,  public  servant  and  did  not 
spare  his  health  or  himself  in  the  j)erf  ormance  of  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  his  office.  I  deeply  lament  his  passing.  His 
departure  has  left  a  vacant  place  in  this  House  which  wiU 
not  soon  be  filled. 


y— *    "»-^ 
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Edward  A.  Kenney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  20.  1938 

On  th«  life,  character,  and  public  seryloe  of  Hon.  Bdwau  A.  KMHinrr, 
late  a  Representative  rrom  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  hearts  are  saddened  by 
the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Edward  A.  KxuvtrT,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Ninth  District  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  have  known  this  man 
since  my  advent  into  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  To  know 
him  was  an  assurance  that  he  was  fully  qualified  as  a  states- 
man. His  unending  knowledge  of  existing  legislation  and 
the  seriousness  with  which  he  made  his  careful  delibera- 
tions, not  only  to  the  people  living  within  the  confines  of 
his  congressional  district  but  also  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

ffis  death  was  most  untimely.  However,  It  is  not  for  us  to 
question  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty.  His  solutions 
are  naturally  beyond  earthly  understanding. 

The  accomplishments  of  his  life  caimot  be  measxired  alone 
by  the  number  Of  years  but  only  by  the  great  resourcefulness 
and  fortitude  as  shown  In  the  results. 

He  has  left  behind  him  a  host  of  friends,  and  I  am  very 

happy  in  the  thought  that  I  considered  him  one  of  my  very 

best  friends.    Knowing  him  intimately  for  several  years,  I 

feel  confident  that  these  words  I  wish  to  have  printed  in 

the  memorial  that  will  be  set  up  for  him  will  be  comparable 

In  the  way  he  wished  to  live. 

I  vQiuld  ratber  have  one  little  roee  from  tbe  garden  of  a  Mend 
Than  to  have  the  choicest  flowers  when  my  story  on  earth  must  end. 
I  would  rather  have  a  pleasant  word  In  kindnees  said  to  me 
Than  flattery  when  my  heart  is  stUl  and  this  life  has  ceased  to  be. 
I  would  rather  have  a  loving  smUe  from  friends  I  know  are  true 
Than  tears  shed  around  my  casket  when  to  this  world  I've  bid  adieu. 
Bring  me  all  the  flowers  today,  whether  pink,  or  white,  or  red; 
I'd  rather  have  one  btoosom  now  than  a  truck  load  when  I'm  dead. 


Delaware — Founding  of  the  State — "FMrst  to  Adopt 
Will  be  the  Last  to  Desert  the  American  Consti- 
tution*' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  5). 

1938 


THREE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LANDINO  OP  THg 
8W£DG8  AT  THE  BOCKS,  WILMINOTON,  DEL. 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the  29th  of  March 
1938.  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Mitchell  Hall  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  Able  and  distingui^ed  gentlemen  ot 
that  State  delivered  addresses  there  which  I  think  should  be 
in  the  Cong&sssional  Record.  Prior  to  this  great  meeting 
a  dinner  was  given  in  honor  of  His  Excellency  the  Gtovemor 
of  Delaware.  After  this  dinner  at  "Old  College,"  University 
of  Delaware,  all  adjourned  to  Mitchell  Hall  to  celebrate  the 
three  hundredth  azmiversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Swedes 
at  Tbe  Ro(^.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  all  Delaware,  and 
I  ask  that  these  addresses  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows: 

DxuiWAKx  TkacENTEMAST  Dat  Exxicisaa,  UtnvzBarrT  or  DKbawaaa. 

NKWAaK,  Del..  Mabch  as.  1838 

In  accordance  with  the  foUowlng  (voclamatlon  of  the  Oovcmor 

of  Delaware,  the  three  h\indredth  annlvtrsary  of  the  founding  at 

tbe  State  was  celebrated  at  the  University  of  Delaware  on  March  ag. 

PaOCLAM&TtON 

Whereas  some  Ume  In  November  1637  an  expedition  of  the  N«w 
Sweden  Co.,  consisting  of  two  ships,  the  Kalmar  JVydbel  and  the 
Fogel  Grip,  departed  from  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  at 
establishing  a  colony  in  the  Delaware  Rlv«-  Valley,  and 

Whereas  In  the  latter  part  of  March  1638  the  two  ships  caat  anchor 
off  the  so-called  "Rocks"  on  the  Christina  River,  about  2  mllM 
upstream  from  the  mouth  of  said  river;  and 

Whereas  on  March  29.  1638,  the  New  Sweden  Co.,  repr«ae&ted  by 
the  director  of  the  expedition,  Peter  Mlnult,  purchased  from  flva 
Indian  chiefs  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  Rlw 
extending  from  Bombay  Hook  northward  to  the  Schuylkill  Blvar. 
which  land  Included  what  U  now  New  Castle  County,  in  th«  Bta&« 
of  Delaware;  and 

Whereas  following  the  sale  of  tbe  land,  and  on  the  aaoM  day 
Peter  Mmult,  his  officers,  and  men  landing  at  Tht  Rockik  with  aol- 
emn  ceremonies  raised  the  SwedUh  coat  of  arms  on  a  post,  called 
the  country  New  Sweden,  and  buUt  a  fort  there,  which  was  namad 
ran  Christina  In  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden;  aiul 

Whereas  Fort  Christina  waa  tbe  flrat  aettleineiit  of  the  oolony  of 
New  Sweden  and  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  Dalawax* 
River  VaUey,  aud  waa  Ukewlae  the  first  petmanent  aettlti&ent  In  tte 
State  of  Delaware;  and 

Whereas  this  first  settlement  and  tuooeaalve  aettlemanta  of  tlM 
Swedes  marked  the  beginnings  of  government,  rellgioa.  education, 
agriciUtiuv.  commerce,  and  Industry  in  our  State;  and 

Whereas  March  29,  1838,  wUl  mark  the  three  hundredth  anat- 
versary  of  tbe  founding  of  the  State  of  Delaware: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Richard  C.  MoMulIen.  Oovemor  oC  the  State 
of  Delaware,  proclaim  Tuesday.  March  28.  1838.  as  Delaware  Ttt* 
centenary  Day.  and  request  the  cltlBens  of  the  State  to  Join  la 
appropriate  observances  of  this  historic  event. 

In  testimony  whereof  I,  Richard  O.  McMullen.  OevenKir  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  cauaad  tlie  graaS 
■eal  of  this  State  to  be  hereunto  aOzed  this  16th  day  at  Mareli. 
A.  D.  1938,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Aomt- 
Ica  the  one  hundred  and  sixty -second. 

BiCH*ai>  Gamt  MoMuLLsaf, 

Ooocrnor. 
Chaslbs  L.  Tkbt,  Jr., 

8«cretary  of  StaU. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Tbe  exercises  eooslsted  of  a  dinner  la 
honor  of  the  Oovemor  of  Delaware,  held  In  "Old  OoUfige",  and 
an  assembly,  held  in  Mitchell  Han.  The  guest  of  honor  at  the 
assembly  was  His  Excellency,  Hem.  WoUmar  F.  Bostrdm.  Bfin- 
ister  of  Sweden.  The  presiding  officer  at  tbe  dinner  was 
President  Walter  Hullihen:  at  the  assemk^.  former  United 
States  Senator  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Esq.,  president  ot  the  Del- 
aware Tercentenary  Commission.  At  the  dinner  greetings  to 
the  Oovemor  were  presented  by  representatives  ol  State  de- 
partments and  institutions.  At  the  assembly  gzeettngs  wcrt 
presented  by  the  Oovemor  of  Delaware  and  the  Iflolater  of 
Sweden;  brief  talks  were  given  by  citizens  of  Delaware  on 
the  progress  of  the  State  since  1638;  and  an  address  on  "TIm 
Beginnings  of  Delaware"  was  deUvered  by  former  Fedwal 
Judge  Hugh  M.  Morris,  Esq.  Addresses  which  were  given  at 
the  two  meetings  are  as  follows: 

Dmui'wum  TmcarmtAMT  Dat  Donraa,  lUaew  39,  IflM. 
roar  Rbica*xs  bt 


It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  announce  to  this  gatherliig  tbe 
Bion  of  our  meeting  here  tonight.  Tbe  Oovemor  haa  (lane  m  tn 
his  official  proclamation.  The  28th  of  March  la  in  a  aanae  the 
birthday  of  Delaware.  And  It  is  that  birthday  we  are  b«re  to  oal** 
b.-ate.  For  It  was  on  that  day  that  Pstcr  Mlntilt  and  hla  men.  la 
company  with  tbe  five  Indian  chiata,  with  whom  tbe  tanns  of  pur- 
chase of  the  land  had  been  settled  on  board  ibip.  deeoendad  from 
the  Kalmar  Nyckel.  landed  an.  Tb»  Boclia  at  Wllaalngtcm.  ratlflad 
with  solemn  ceremony  the  purchaae  and  sale  of  the  land,  sat  up 
the  royal  standard  of  Swedox.  named  tbe  territory  Juet  purehasad 
"New  Sweden."  and  began  the  task  of  aracting  tbe  atoekade  and 
fort  that  were  the  first  buildings  on  Delaware  soil  of  this  f&nS 
permanent  estabUahment  of  Kuropean  dTtltiatlnn  la  the  vmUey 
of  the  Delaware. 

The  Governor  of  Delaware  waa  thareCore  right  in  daclarlng  this 
the  day  which  our  State  should  honor  a«  the  Delaware  Itevent*- 
nary  Day. 

UkKoaro  AT  CHx  aocxa  maicw  as,  less 
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In  the  vartoue  c^lnlona  expr eased  In  rartous  quartets  as  to  tSa 
place  and  date  of  the  landing  of  the  Swedes  there  haa,  «•  tblnk. 
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hf  aerrlnf  for  two  terms  in  thit  State  Legialature  of  MI3-      not  soon  be  filled. 
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XMo.     It  i»  protebly  xram.  m 
B««<UBh  ahip*  aaad*  ttaair  vmy  slowly 

«-cnt  Mbor«:  to  qyf  ooC  Um  Um 
Bwrrai  aad  to  oowt  Uk» 
tA«  ■«••{  vstar  a<  cold 
fiiU  apo*  vhleh  abouU  b« 
tain  tt  ta  tbftt  TIm  Bocks  wm  mtt 
touched  OB  DaUwara  aoU.  but  of 
rtrtler  tondliup  la  thart  any  raoclrl. 
trtuag  aa  atadi  kixywladca  voold 
ii.ffaet  tba  nutloa  ctf  tba  date  ibit 
(late  id  tba  rooadtsff  of  the   flra; 
fiUte     Tbat  date.  ICarch  30.  la  tlia 
in  tb«  anCbantle  report  mada  to 
day  of  tbe  landing  at  Tba  Ro^a 
ttiat  eztendad  tran  Bombay  Hook 
Sweden. 

In  raply  to  a  qTwatton  whlcb  bai 
pcrbapa  tt  may  ba  of  interast  to 
at  tba  dtfferlnc  oplniona  aa  to  tbii 


baen  aaked  m*  more  than  once 
;o  a  Ilttla  furtber  In  diaouaslon 
data. 


Tba  queetlon  baa  baan  rmlaed  at 
MM.  menttoKkcd  tn  tba  btttoneal 
to  tbe  old  Julian  ealaaOar.  or 
OrvTorlan    calendar,    wbtcb 
Wbicb  you  are  familiar.    Tbla 
ftaal  proof  aaems  poartMa  tn 
XZa  promulfated  tba  corraetcd 
eountrtea  adopted  tt  promptly 
fertea  vara  rehietaat  to  aeeapt  tt 
It  mtffbt,  therefore,  ba  ariuad  aa 
tn  aecordaaea  wltto  the  okter  Jul 
Bollaad.  the  booM  of  Peter  Iftmi4t, 
did    accapt   the 
Mlmut'a  report  vaa  aecordtac  to 


MircH 


mittcr 
rcg  ud 

dlendar 
wbJle 


JUllea 


ami 


daya  later,  ir 


our  bailaf  tha|t 
ta  naaalBK  Mareh  ».  the 
tiooed  In  tba  blstorleal  reeord. 
<o  caiebrata.  while,  at  tba  mbw 
Rata  of  PiBiBafliiiila  la 
of  AprU  a.  10 
laay  poeMbty  ba  naaier  to 
years  tn  the  paat  than  tba  data  le 

One  adrantata  of  tba  two 
down  bare  tn  Delaware  and  than 
brate  there  10  daya  later.    la  thl  i 
arBtUBcntalty,   bMorlcaUy.   and 

It  waa  tba  tbou«bt  of  thoaa  wbx 
It   fumlahed 
MeMultaB.  la 

ftvea.  and  tallDttBlloaa  tram 
aod  orfantaattona  upon  tba 
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It  to  say  that  with  all  lt«  deficiencies,  as  we  see  them  In  the  light 
of  another  day,  the  efforts  of  our  forelathers  toward  the  prepara- 
tJon  of  a  better  citizenry  represented  for  them  even  more  of  sac- 
rifice, and  as  much  of  vision  and  of  effort  as  we  of  this  new  gen- 
eration have  shown      But — 

•'New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
We  must  upward  still  and  onward. 
If  we  would  keep  abreast  the  truth." 

In  keeping  with  this  spirit  much  progress  has  been  made  In 
our  educational  .system,  especially  during  the  paat  two  decadea. 
The  passage  of  the  school  code  In  1919.  In  the  administration  of 
Gov.  John  O.  Townsend,  Jr..  one  of  our  present  United  Statea  Sen- 
ators, marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  day  In  education.  Its  revi- 
sion m  1921  by  a  special  ccmmls.>Uon.  consisting  of  Jakes  H. 
UrGRXS,  the  ether  one  of  our  present  United  States  Senators:  J. 
Prank  Alice,  Jr..  former  State  senator,  and  Robert  O.  Houston, 
former  Congressman  frcm  Delaware,  adopted  by  tha  State  leg- 
islature of  That  year,  opened  the  way  to  still  further  progress.  Thla 
1931  act.  with  some  amendments,  has  now  been  In  operation  for 
nearly  17  years  Its  method  of  financing  schools,  toigether  with 
Us  otherwise  efficient  a^lministratlon.  has  enabled  the  State  to 
move  from  a  position  of  thirty-third  among  the  States  In  1917, 
to  a  position  among  the  first  10  at  present. 

OCLAWAKZ  SniJ.  LEADS  THE  WAT 

Under  It.  Delaware  was  the  only  State  during  the  depression  whlcb 
was  able  to  meet  its  financial  obllgationsTor  school  expenses  promptly. 
It  was  the  only  State  which  was  able  to  carry  on  Its  educational  pro- 
gram without  curtailment  of  the  services  rendered,  and  without  re- 
duction of  Its  teaching  force.  A  reduction  was  made  in  the  salaries 
paid  all  school  employees  receiving  more  than  H  000  per  annum; 
but,  from  the  standpoint  of  school  fund.s.  this  reduction  was  made, 
more  because  reductions  had  to  be  made  in  other  departments  of 
the  State,  rather  than  from  necessity.  Under  this  act  the  State 
has  expended  about  «10,5OOOOO  in  a  school -building  program,  ini- 
tiated by  that  great  friend  and  benefactor  of  public  schools.  Pierre 
S  du  Pont,  and  now  stands  fifth  among  the  States  In  Its  provi- 
sions of  schcol-buUdmg  faculties.  Under  this  law.  IDelaware  now 
pays  from  its  State  treasury  92  percent  of  the  cost  of  running  her 
schools,  the  highest  percentage  of  any  State  In  the  Union.  Under 
It.  Delaware  is  the  only  State  in  which,  in  all  but  a  very  few  of  Ita 
school  districts — Wilmington  principally — no  tax  Is  levied  on  real 
property  for  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  running  its  publlo 
schools 

The  present  board  of  education  ha-s  perhaps  had  very  little  to  do 
with  thla,  but  It  pledges  Itself  to  do  everything  In  Its  power  to 
maintain  and,  if  possible,  to  better   this  condition. 

We  deem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  participate  In  tha 
tribute  to  our  chief. 

James  Bskbk.   M.   D. 

Greetings  from  the  University  of  Delaware: 

In  celebrating  the  birthday  cf  the  esUbllshment  In  this  coun- 
try of  the  community  that  has  grown  to  be  the  SUte  of  Delaware 
there  is  a  reason  for  us  to  Icok  back  over  the  course  of  otir  progress 
since  the  Swedish  pioneers  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Christina 
River. 

CTTtrCTt*!.  Atro  moral   IKFLXTENCa 

We  honor  tbe  country  of  their  origin  and  honor  the  friendly 
rplrtt  which  animated  them  m  making  these  shores  their  home. 
The  settlement  made  at  that  time  is  a  part  of  our  present  life,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  people  who  came  here'  but 
alao  by  reason  of  the  cultural  and  moral  Influence  they  exerted. 
which  is  evidenced  m  the  churches  they  built  and  a  part  of  tho 
land  they  acquired,  which  is  stUl  in  our  midst  and  known  as  tha 
Old  Swedes  Tract. 

STILL  SWEDISH   SETTLEMENT 

Although  the  years  following  brought  many  changes  by  reason 
of  the  claims  of  different  nations,  it  is  still  to  ua  the  Swedish 
settlement. 

This  university  on  this  day  extends  to  you.  the  Governor  of  tha 
Stat*  of  Delaware,  our  felicitations  on  what  we  have  acctxnpllshed 
withUi  the  space  of  the  300  years  since  the  first  setUement  waa 
made. 

SWEDISH  CT7LTUSE  XEnjDCTSD  IK   EBtTCATTOH 

This  university  has  in  the  past  been  proud  to  honor  sclentlata 
frcm  universiUes  in  Sweden  and  trust  they  wUl  realise  that  soma 
of  the  culture  they  brought  with  them  300  years  ago  Is  refiected 
m  the  high  standards  in  educaUon  that  have  been  established  by 
the  University  of  Delaware. 

In  hrlnjglQg  the  University  of  Delaware  to  lU  present  standarda 
the  unselfish  services  of  its  alumni  and  friends  have  created  a 
campus  of  which  we  may  be  proud,  as  well  as  curricula  In  higher 
educaUon  that  appeal  to  the  youth  of  the  State  who  have  a  dealia 
to  take  a  course  in  higher  education 

It  is  an  honor  to  represent  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware m  Mtendlng  their  grt^tlngs  to  you  on  this  natal  day  of  our 
State.  The  growing  influence  of  the  university  is  reflected  in  tba 
Ufe  of  the  State,  and  we  feel  that  the  contributions  made  by  tha 
SUte  to  Its  own  university  have  been  generously  given,  with 
lacUon  to  aU  thoae  who  ha?*  participated. 
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The  affection  of  the  gradviatea  of  this  untveratty  for  their  alma 
mater  results  also  in  maklrig  better  dtlaens  of  the  State  and 
sounder  supporters  of  our  form  of  government. 

These  evidences  of  achievement  the  university  presents  to  you  aa 
our  contribution  *o  the  cause  o:^  higher  education. 

WnjJAM  H.  HaaLO. 

Greetings  from  the  State  CoQege  for  Colored  Studenta 
were  delivered  by  Samuel  N.  Culver  in  part,  as  follows: 

I  esteem  it  an  honor  as  well  as  a  prlvUege  to  have  a  part  on 
the  program  of  this  historic  occasion.  It  is  fitting  that  dtirlng 
the  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  ii^nrt<r>g 
of  the  Swedes  on  our  shores  there  should  be  i^jproprtate  exer- 
cises held  in  the  name  of  our  State  tnstltutlona  and  that  wa 
should  have  the  Oovemor  aa  our  honored  guest. 

Greetings  from  boards  of  general-welfare  institutions  were 
delivered  by  Charles  L.  Candee. 

DSLAWABK     TEacaWTEWAET     DAT     AaSBMBLT     Iff     lilTCBXLL     HlIX     AT 

Delawakb  Univebsitt,  Masch  29,  1938 — QaKmHcs  PaoM  tbs 
9  GovERMOB  or  Dklawaxb 

'  As  the  chief  executive  of  the  Stata  of  Delaware,  It  affords  me 
much  pleasure  to  note  the  presence  here  tonight  of  the  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden,  His  ExceUency  Wollmar  P.  BostrOm.  Por  what  could 
be  more  fitting  than  that  an  official  representative  of  that  famed 
land  of  the  north  which  gave  birth  to  ottr  State  should  grace 
the  occasion  as  guest  of  honor  when  the  State  Is  celebrating  the 
three  btindredth  anniversary  of  Its  founding  and  300  years  of 
continuous  life  and  growth  of  western  civilization  within  Its 
borders. 

To  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  on  this  Delaware  Tsr- 
centenary  Day.  I  offer  my  warmest  fellcitationa. 

FiasT  PESMAWEJi  r  settlbmekt 

As  Delawareans  we  are  the  heirs  of  a  rich  heritage  that  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  course  of  three  centtirles.  The 
first  seeds  of  this  heritage  were  planted  300  years  ago  this  day 
when  the  Swedes  landed  at  The  Rocks  and  founded  the  first 
permanent  settlement  within  the  borders  of  our  State.  This 
heritage  was  developed  further  diulng  the  regime  of  the  Dutch, 
which  followed  that  of  the  Swedes,  and  still  further  during  the 
regime  of  the  English,  from  1664  to  1776.  Our  heritage  was  greatly 
enriched  by  the  courageous  actions  of  Delaware's  leaders  in  the 
American  P« volution  and  during  the  days  (rf  reoonstructlon  and 
consolidation,  when  Delaware  led  the  12  other  original  States  tn 
ratifying  our  present  fvmdamental  law.  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United  States  of  America.  Down  through  the  nineteenth  and  a 
third  of  the  twentieth  century  Delaware  has  grown  In  Importance, 
as  witness  the  development  of  Its  governmental,  educational,  and 
religious  institutions,  and  Its  Industry,  *both  agricultural  and 
manufacturing.  Its  commerce,  and  its  means  of  communlcatlooa. 

A  PEOOD   BOSTOET 

It  well  behooves  a  people,  with  a  history  as  proud  as  ours,  to 
rest  a  while  from  our  feverish  lalXHS  and  to  recall  to  our  minds 
the  momentous  events  of  the  past  in  order  that  we.  as  a  people, 
may  draw  fresh  Inspiration  to  go  forward  in  patriotic  endeavor,  and 
with  God's  help  to  build  on  the  foundations  that  have  so  firmly 
been  laid  by  our  ancestcns,  a  clvillaatlon  that  will  afford  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  within  this  State  the  greatest  happiness  consist- 
ent with  sobriety  of  conduct,  religious  reverence,  and  frugality  cf 
living. 

OKXAT  DBBM  OV  OOTTaAOB   AltO   SACaXITCa 

It  has  been  said  that  a  people  without  annals  perish,  and  I  sub- 
scribe to  that  dictum  most  heartily.  In  fact,  there  are  no  people 
anywhere  In  the  world  who  delight  In  keeping  green  their  memories 
of  the  past  more  than  do  the  people  of  Delaware.  But  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  remember  and  to  honor.  The  greatest  distinc- 
tion Is  not  to  be  descended  from  men  and  women  who  wrought 
greatly  in  the  years  that  have  fiown.  but  to  emulate  those  men  and 
women  in  their  great  deeds  of  courage  and  sacrifice  so  that  our 
descendants  likewise  may  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed  for  having 
beld  the  torch  of  clvUlzatlon  high  and  without  faltering. 

Nothing  tn  this  world  that  Is  worth  anjrthing  remains  static  for 
l<»g.  There  must  be  progress  or  else  retrogression  will  inevitably 
set  in.  And  nothing  would  please  me  more  than  the  realization 
that  In  our  civilization  of  the  future  It  wUl  be  said  that  no  person 
willing  to  work  shall  not  have  the  c^portunlty  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed In  order  that  bis  self-respect  can  be  upheld  and  a  standard 
at  decent  living  maintained. 

TEXTS  PfONXnU 

Let  us  be  up  and  doing,  therefore,  and  not  miss  our  great  oppor- 
tunttles  for  courageous  action  Just  as  the  Swedes  who  first  came 
to  Delaware  on  March  28,  1638,  possessed  the  stuff  of  which  trus 
pioneers  are  made  and  met  tbe  dangers  ctf  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  American  wilderness  that  confronted  them. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  recite  tbe  noble  lines  of  Charles  Wharton 
Stork's  Tercentenary  Hymn  ezpreealy  written  in  honor  of  this  day. 
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TCaCXIVTCKAIT   HTMIT 

Ptcm  the  cold  of  the  north  otur  fathers  cami; 
But  their  hearts  were  kindled  with  eager  llama 
As  they  set  their  prows  to  the  dtp  and  rlsa 
Of  the  gray  North  Sea  under  autumn  aklaa 

And  lol  what  a  vision,  like  answered  prayer. 
Bleaaed  their  eyes  on  the  Delaware. 
Their  perils  forgot  as  the  spring  unrollad 
The  New  World's  glory  of  green  and  gold. 

We  see  them  still,  though  the  centuries  fada. 
Those  first  pioneers,  who  tolled  and  prayad. 
Keeping  the  fires  of  faith  aglow 
With  the  courage  they  brought  from  the  land  of 

Peace  they  loved,  only  God  they  feared; 
Truth  and  Justice  their  hearta  revered. 
They  did  their  fxill  part  and  took  their  plaoa 
Bold  In  the  van  of  the  coming  race. 

Greetings  from  the  Government  of  Sweden: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  and  to  take  part  In  the  Dela- 
ware Tercentenary  Day  exercises,  arranged  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  as  a  forerunner  to  the  great  celebration  on  June  17, 
commemorating  the  three  hundredth  annlveraary  at  tha  i«*^'<iw^ 

of  the  first  Swedish  colonists  on  the  Delaware. 

DKLAWAEX  nSST  AMEKICAW   STATE 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  have  this  opportxmity  to  pay  a  high 
tribute  on  behalf  of  my  Government,  as  weU  as  mys^,  for  tha 
splendid  way  in  which  the  Stata  of  Delaware  and  the  Untventty 
of  Delaware  have  gone  In  for  this  tercentenary.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  an  event  of  great  historical  Importance  for  yo\ir  Stata,  and  for 
Sweden  It  will  be  of  no  smaller  Interest,  as  my  country  Is  proud 
that  some  of  tto  sons  helped  in  the  founding  of  this  the  first  Stata 
of  the  Union.  The  montmient  by  Csrl  MUles.  which  Is  going  to  ba 
erected  in  Wilmington  as  a  permanent  testimony  of  this  event, 
is.  as  you  all  know,  a  national  gift  from  the  Swedish  people  to  tha 
people  of  America,  to  be  In  the  custody  of  the  Stata  of  Delaware. 

MONUMJLMT — STMBOl.  OF  nUXITOaHXP 

I  am  sure  that  this  monument  wlU  for  all  time  be  looked  upon 
as  a  symbol  for  the  friendship  between  our  peoples,  which  baa 
never  been  disturbed,  and  I  trust  never  will  be  disturbed.  Data- 
ware accepted  this  gift  with  tbe  responsibility  it  carried  with  It, 
and  with  firm  and  generous  detarmlnatlon  your  Stata  prepared  a 
worthy  place  for  Ita  erection. 

nxsT  nr  nscorntif  axt  cEi.KBaATTO]vs 
llie  University  of  Delaware  alao  took  the  lead  tn  another  branch 
of  the  tercentenary  celebrations.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  your 
university  was  the  first  to  receive  one  of  the  Swedish  sclentista, 
who  were  sent  over  here  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  at  a  number 
of  American  universities.  Professor  The  Svedberg.  famous  Swedish 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  gave  a  lecture  on  October  15  at  the  occaakxi 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  chemical  laboratory  of  your  university. 

caowK  nuNCx  and  cbown  psurcEsa  or  swiocic 

It  Is  Indeed  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  aee  the  enormous 
interest  this  tercentenary  has  created,  not  only  in  Sweden  and 
not  only  in  the  States  most  directly  concerned,  but  In  tbe  United 
States  in  general.  You  know  that  Sweden,  apart  from  tbe  two 
featxires  I  have  already  touched  upon,  has  sent  out  a  fine  retro* 
spective  art  exhibit,  circulating  amongst  a  number  of  mueeuma 
In  the  United  States,  that  an  historical  exhibit  will  be  shown  in 
the  Swedish-American  Museum  In  Philadelphia,  that  iMxiks  about 
Swedish  and  Swedish-American  achievementa  wtu  be  pubiished, 
and  so  on.  Last  but  not  least,  our  Crown  Prince  and  Crown 
Princess  will  head  a  representative  delegation  sent  out  for  tba 
tercentenary. 

PaZSmENTIAX.  WEUX>MS 

On  tbe  side  of  the  United  Statea,  the  Prealdent  and  CoBgreaa 
have  officially  invited  Sweden  to  participate  In  this  celebration. 
The  President  will  entertain  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Prtnoesa 
and  the  Federal  Delaware  Valley  Com  mission  will  entertain  tba 
whole  delegation.  And  in  a  great  number  of  States  separata  oela- 
bratlons  will  be  held. 

It  will  be  a  great  event.  And  to  this  the  first  act  of  It,  X  give 
you  a  warm  greeting  from  my  Oovenunent. 

Hon.  WouoMAE  F.  BoanAac 

Mtnister  of  S«ed«m. 


Trs  DrncLOPMEMT  or  tbe  Gov^uncBarr  or  Dclawabs  Siwca  16S8 

When  the  territory  now  known  aa  Delaware  was  first  settled, 
dictatorial  government  under  military  command  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  original  charter  of  the  Swedish  South  Co.  granted 
June  14.  1626,  while  providing  for  the  establishment  of  government 
In  the  colony,  made  it  clear  that  there  was  to  be  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  political  rlghta  of  the  colonista.  And  the  attitude  of  the 
colonial  adminlBtrat<»a  of  the  day  toward  the  governmental  asplra- 
Uons  of  the  people  la  well  illustrated  by  the  reply  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant  to  a  peUtion  from  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam  fc"  "" 
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affaire 


Hckt  to  dellbermt*  on  th*  etrM 
laws  wUJ  IM  mada  by  ttaa  OincXai 
the  peopl*  tlact  their  own  mmglMntml 
Cfncmun.  and  tbe  alactloo  ot  maclati  atea 
nuui  wlU  Tot«  for  on*  of  hU  own  atlmp. 
thief:   the  imuggler  vUl  vote  for  a 
vtll  twcome  prtrHagad.''     Iforeovcr, 
port  for  hta  arbitrary  meaaurva  at 
wrote    "We  approve  tha  taxea  you 
<x}naent  of  the  paople;   lat  them 
dretLm  that  taxea  can  ba  Impoawl 


ally 


rama  oomunr  orr  m  hbw 


of  their  city,  when  he  said: 
and  counaei.     •     ■     •     Shall 
If  thla  rtile  becomas  our 
be  left  to  the  rabble,  every 
"Rm  thief  will  ▼ote  for  a 
Knucgler-   and  fraud  and  vice 
Stuyveeaiit  had  complete  sup- 
home,  for  the  West  India  Co. 
^ropoee — have  no  regard  to  the 
l^dulfe  no  longer  the  v is U? nary 
with  their  conaant." 


Under  OoTemor  Rlalng  came  the 
tlve  to**nuB«nt   when   he   eelectei 
cotonlaia  to  dr%ft  ordlnanoea 
aaauted  by  a  council  at  five  men. 
tive.  and  JudirlrJ  authority     An 
period  called  for  the  ebolee  ot  the 
pcieu  to  be  expreaeed  by  plural 
mitted  to  the  Atnciat  twtee  the 
and  hia  aalection  waa  made  from 
or  the  Duke  of  Torfe'i  code  of 
■hadow.  but  hardly  the  aubataoee 
potiueal  •ubdiTtaion  known  aa  a 
rrvtvuig  the  oM  Aaglo-Saxoo  1 
hundred  men  were  able  to  beer 

ciuieaa  or  a 


first  ■uggeatlon  of  reprtsenu- 

the   moat    Influential    of   the 

the  Dutch,  a  vloe  gotemor 

ekerdeed  leftalatlve.  admlnutra- 

iptereetlnf  deTalopment  qf  the 

people  for  looel  goremreental 

alnatlona.     The  colonUta  sub- 

aUmber  of  iownmeatal  olBoers 

number     The  introduction 

fumkahed.  perhapa.  the 

of  democratic  tradition.    The 

t^undred  waa  ueed  at  thla  time 

of  a  political  unit  In  wUch  a 


Un<jer 


t  tat 

laia  alao 


Tin  etrmi—n  b  ntotjaH  amb  wtluam  mHw 


TlM  people  llTiaf  alone  the 
Umm  la  taM  than  M  yeare 


DeUware 


three 

WUllam  PviA.    And  with  hie 
people  were  prooueed  that  they 
thetr  own  nakiac  "    GUI  'or  a  , 
naeral  aiectton  aooa  toUowed.    Xn 
landtaf .  the  paople  of  the  Tltfee 
eatted.  dacMed  to  unite  with 
pnmlBid  "to  keep  faith  with  the 

Fena.  followinf  a  heated  arfumenk 
right  of  the  TTtree  lower  Oountle« 
M  ll»w  Oaatle,  though  the 
untiTthe 
tn  eoBvantloo  adopted  a 
gseaming  tody,  "the  Delaware 
prteioM  9t  our  arai  eonaututton 
new  eooatltutlon   waa  adapted 
chief  eweuttve  from  prealdaat   tc 
tntargiof  hla  powera.    Thla 
ITie  pnwut  eohattttitloB 
by  the  iMt  that  greater 


been 


toien>imm  ot  Delai 
aoBomitahte  to  the  people  thah  would  be  poauble  tn  a  larger 
■tale  Mnreorar,  our  chief  rtacutlv  m.  without  aiceptlon,  haw  been 
eltiaeaa  of  high  principle  vho  belk  red  that  "the  very  «eaen4«  of  a 
It  eoaatela  In  coaal<  lenng  public  ofBoe  aa  a  public 
trust,  beetowig  for  the  good  of  the  xtuntry.  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  aa  Indlvldval  or  party  "  la  the  laat  yeare  real  profreaa  hen  been 
aot  oaly  la  ttoveloplnt  our  li  atttuttona  to  meet  the  n*eda  of 
paople.  but  alao  in  modeniiaii «  and  almpllfTtng  our  gnwm* 
ital  Mmsture  tn  the  aalda  of  idueatloa.  health,  aafety,  trana- 
aad  lAMtion  notable  tnprovemente  have  been  made 
laMMitlom  aad  Mfaeiea  tor  p  iblle  welfare  have  llkewla«  mado 
aithoufh  muM  atUI  remal  no  to  be  done  bare 

I  Ml  been  call  k1  by  lurvey  techntclana  "i^n 
wen  dashed  up  by  the  political 
quarter."    We  muat  attark  thta 


portal 

net 


River  had  changed  rulen 

now  a  fourth  waa  coming — 

caing,  on  October  27.  1088,  the 

wotud  be  governed  "by  Uwa  of 

Bblj  waa  taaued  and  a 

leaa  than  60  dayi  after  penna 

Oountlea.  aa  they  were  then 

nelghbora  to  the  north  and 

of  Mngland  and  five  lawful 

of  Pwutfylvanla.'*    la  1704 

over  taxation,  recognlaed  tha 

to  a  aaparate  aaaemblf,  which 

I  and  tanrttartea  were  under 

War,    Then  tha  urrt- 

e^natltuUon  aad  bacaoM  a  aetf- 

te."     It  to  algniaeant  that   a 

prohibited  ilavery     In  1799  a 

changed   the  title   af   o\if 

Oovemor.  aa   vrell    aa  greatly 

waa  in  affect  until  igai 

in  llt7     It  to  dtotlngulahad 

accorded  the  people  than  ever 


eoBi; 

y  '« 
getaral 
Xn  leai 
Leirer 
the  r 
ling 
Oover  lor 


pro  ruioe 
Revo  uuooary 


Wl  ilCh 


eoneti  ution 
adoped 


well 


m  I  iLAWAaa  vaixbt 


directly  reoponalble 


iwoa  of  dekvto  vhloh  haa 

of  more  than  a  century  aad  a 

"ohaotle  JtHable"  aad  bring  abcw    greater  almplicity.  order    atid 

o  oaa  douhta  thai  wii  would  gel  better  aervtoe  and 

If  all  the  adaalalitii  live  oAoiato  aaoept  thooe  who 

poU«y-auUUag  cfitoiati  were  Mieeted  for  their 

Mona  of  Ooeanuaaat  taiiai  be 

onit. 


n« 


or 
tha 


upoa  which 
to  tht  piobltMk  of 
\xn  together  ta 
wort  with  the  great  aattafaetion 
the  era  of  great  evolutioaa.    If  thi  i 
thea  w  MUM  aeiipl  tbe  ooadltla 
r  goearalag  «i»mm.  mthar 
overwhataalat 
for  thetr  future 
oltlMathIp  ^t*^  had  adatlakittai 
on  tha  aad  of  npranataUve  laai 
alao  oooiprtoe  the  preoaat-day  th 
hala  meet  thto  nhaltonge  to  Dela 
our  torcontaaary.    Can  we  aol 
BMatal-laboraWry  Mate  eavtoloae<l 

"RKMaaa  ItelaoQ  ^Ag*.  In  aa 
■go,  foretold  our  choice  when  be 
w  toUew  tha  pillar  of  oloud  and 


actl"e 


II' 
t 


vorld'a  mtnd  to  moot  artively 

govan\ment.    Xn  what  manner 

>eace  and  aecurtty  and  do  their 

high  adventuref    We  live  tn 

to  to  remain  almply  evolution. 

I  of  a  rapidly  ehaagtag  world; 

thaa  ooBtlaue  a  vaia  airuggle 

UN  ovary  effort  to  train  the 

partielpatioa  in  goveramect. 

,lioa  ware  faetura  In  brtiigmg 

one  la  auuiy  nationa.    They 

to  American  deaMcracgr     to 

k  ohUgatlon  aa  we  celebrau 

la  feet  that  great  «xperu 

by  oae  of  our  leading  cltiaenaf 

on  thto  eampua  aoma  vvare 

"What  ahall  we  du7    fthail 

pUiar  ot  fire  and  preaa  forward 


I  aid. 


to  conquer  the  giants  and  t&Jte  ov<*r  our  possession  of  the  land 
of  promiHe.  or  shall  we  turn  back  to  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  with 
her  enchantments  and  slavery''" 

What  siiail  we  do^  Tliat  wlU  depend  largely  on  the  effectlveneas 
of  our  general  system  rf  education  and  by  the  extent  of  our  par- 
tlci'patlon  In  the  civic    ife  of  our  communities 

The  300  years'  hi.«!tory  of  the  progressive  development  of  repre- 
aenutlve  government  In  Delaware  bids  us  accept  thla  challenge. 
We  must  go  forwexd.  w 

Waltoi  I>knt  Smith. 

Thi  DrvxLOPMXNT  or  Edccation  m  Dilawjuik  Since  1638 
Many  Issues  are  of  conte.mporaneoua  Interest  but  most  of  them 
Boon  become  remote      A  lew  only  are  of  such  continuing  Impxir- 
tance  us  to  retain  our  interest.     One  of  theae  la  the  development 
of  education 

SWIDISH    rtOPtJE    BKOt'GHT  LOVT  Or  LXAKNINO 

The  (troup  of  awedijUi  pe<^ple  who  lettled  here  In  1838  were  few 
In  number  but  they  bruuKht  with  them  to  thla  new  world  a  love 
of  learning  Aa  had  been  the  custom  In  Sweden,  education  waa 
conducted  by  thr  church  and  Ita  suaiua  waa  determined  by  the 
•trengUi  or  wriUtneaa  of  Uie  church  and  Ita  minuter.  The  church 
building  waa  not  then  Inveeted  with  the  aanctlty  which  attachea 
to  It  now  and  it  waa  often  uaed  aa  the  achoolhouae  But  achoola 
In  private  houaen  and  lay  teachen  aometlmoa  are  recorded 

very  teldom  do  ai\y  reporu  of  the  progreaa  of  tha  pupUa  appear 
but  when  Johan  Olodong  opened  a  Khool  for  the  congregation 
of  Chrlatlna  in  1717,  iht  minuter  examined  the  puplla  and  re* 
ported  to  him  on  their  educational  itatiu  There  U  a  familiar 
aound  to  the  report  that  Margaretta  Stalcop.  11  yean  old,  reada 
Swedlah  indifferently,  but  must  learn  to  spell  anew." 

awnuaM  acHooca  cakxuco  thb  roacK  or  lkaxnino  roa  a4  rsAaa 

The  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  and  later  the  control  by  the  BngUah. 
do  not  aeem  at  nmt  to  have  alTected  the  ezuteuce  of  these  achoola 
and  they  continued  until  172^  when  the  Sweduh  children  were 
aent  to  the  Kngllah  achoola. 

A  COLUNT    ALWATa   AT   PCACS    WTTH    THE    INDLAH8 

The  early  Mttlen  had  definite  Inatnictloni  "to  treat  the  Tb« 
dlana  kindly  and  convert  them  to  Chrlatlanlty  '  Rev  John  Cam« 
panlua,  in  an  eSon  to  carry  out  theae  Inatnictlona,  learned  the 
Indian  lanff\iaff«  and  translated  the  catechism  Into  thetr  tongue. 
Other  nunutera  tastined  to  Uie  "wlllingneaa  of  tha  Indiana  to 
receive  inatruction."  App«irrntlv  the  catechism  waa  attractive. 
However,  the  leeaenlni  numl>eni  of  the  Indiana,  due  to  migration 
and  death,  soon  did  away  with  the  neceaalty  for  thU  part  ot  the 
educational  scheme. 

The  Kngllah  were  as  determined  aa  the  Swedes  that  their  ohll- 
dren  should  learn  "the  common  branches  "  Church  and  school 
still  went  together  Many  Protestant  mlnlsten,  coming  to  thla 
country  to  escape  relimovia  persecution,  twgan  teaching.  Some 
paid  for  their  paaaa«:e  by  becnminit  indentured  servanta.  Such  a 
n\an  paid  off  hu  debt  by  teachiiikt  and  when  frre  set  up  a  school 
111  his  own  hovise  or  m>rved  lui  tutor  In  n  private  hom*. 

OITCJI    AND   KNOI.tail   CAKRT    ON 

The  Quakers  came  to  DeUwara  early  In  1748  they  opened  a 
school  for  ■■guarded  education  In  Wilmington  In  the  meeting 
house.  Private  academies  bewan  u>  appear  abtnit  this  lime,  such 
aa  the  lamou*  one  of  Dr  fYancu  Alison  at  New  liondon.  Pa, 
which,  after  a  stay  in  tlkion,  moved  to  Newark  in  1787  In  thla 
school  at  New  UmUon  four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  pupiU  Keadmu  writinR  and  ciphering  ware  the 
visual  c<n»r*i«  of  tludy.  but  by  Uie  time  of  Ute  Hevolullon.  Eng- 
lish gramnier,  Ijalin,  and  Utrek  wens  generally  addfd.  The  acad- 
emies put  a  nourish  tn  their  advertlaements  by  offering  "to  pro- 
mote the  important  cause  of  religion,  morality,  and  Tlltrature" 
and  to  give  "lectures  m  moral  phlloaophy,  namely,  ethics,  and 
natunU  law "  One  such  institution  taught  "declamation,  exer- 
cliM  in  criticism,  history,  and  rhmnology.  navigation,  surveying, 
forensic  diacusaions,  natural  phlloaophy.  includliig  aatronomy. 
moral  and  political  phlloaophy^ 

aOO    ANB   atTLX 

Master  WUaoo.  a  Scotchman,  kept  a  aohool  In  Wilmington  for 
both  sexes,  but  he  thought  that  it  waa  unneoesaary  for  gtrla  to 
"go  further  in  arithmetic  than  through  aimple  division,  because  It 
U  no  use.  It  u  not  clear  whether  he  thought  that  the  glrla 
could  not  learn  it  or  that  they  would  have  no  uee  for  It,  But 
Kllaabeth  Montgomery  raiaiea  that  her  mother  Instoted  on  learning 
•to  cipher  in  the  double  rule  of  three, '  and  waa  therefore  regarded 
by  Master  WUstin  as  a  tomboy  Tlien,  and  later,  the  rod  and  the 
ferrule  w«rv  not  spared,  and  a  bujJdle  of  switches  was  a  necessary 
part  i^  the  teacher  s  equipment  In  Kllaabeth  Way's  school  for 
yotrng  ladlea  In  Wilmington,  poature  waa  important.  If  a  pupil 
allowed  her  head  to  hang  down,  a  necklace  of  burra  attached  to  a 
piece  of  upe  waa  fastened  around  her  neck.  If  she  stooped  or  her 
backbone  curved,  a  strip  of  steel  with  a  rigid  neokpleoe  helped  to 
cure  the  fault 

rarrecKiiui  axx-iaiotm  nt  cnA«Acm 

The  early  textbooks  were  distinctly  rellgloua  In  character,  and  the 
pupUs  reoelved  moral  Instruction  while  leamlag  to  read  and  to 
epaU     The  ramoua  New  England  Primer,  Ln  use  before  I08O,  bogiag 
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wtth  aa  illustrated   alphabet  and  the  picturea  are  deecrlbed  la 
veree: 

"In  Adam 'a  fall,  we  sinned  all; 

Heaven  to  find,  the  Bible  mind; 

Christ  crucified,  for  sinners  dyed; 

The  deluge  drowned,  the  earth  around." 

The  History  of  Oeneala  waa  a  schoolbook  of  1708.  Of  a  xtrongly 
religious  flavor  were  the  Protestant  Tutor  of  1715  and  a  New  Guide 
to  the  English  Tongue  of  1740.  Watt'a  Oompleat  Spelling  Book 
of  1770  glvea  moral  Instructions  beginning  with  the  lettara  of  the 
alphabet. 

The  Revolution  Interrupted  education  to  some  extent  In  the 
three  lower  oountlea,  but  there  waa  a  revival  of  Interest  after  the 
war  ended  Tbe  Quakers,  the  PresbyterlaivB,  and  the  Methodtota 
managed  to  keep  a  school  attached  to  almoat  all  of  their  placea  of 
worahip.  There  were  do  public  aohooto  yet.  but  the  great  period 
of  the  founding  of  private  academies  began  at  this  time.  Between 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  1839.  forty-four  of  these  were 
ee'abli9hed  In  Delaware  and  there  were  few  towns  that  did  not 
have  at  least  one. 

sicnmuuBATtoN  or  CDncAnoit 

Public  education  began  with  an  act  of  1706  providing  tor  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  authorising  the  SUte  treasurer 
to  set  aside  ax  a  school  f\md  all  fees  from  marriage  and  tavern 
licensee.  But  the  fund  was  small  and  In  1&18  the  dlataateful  Idea 
of  a  public-school  syatem  for  paupers  waa  abandoned.  At  thU 
time  a  remarkable  man  appeared  to  put  the  achool  syatem  on  a 
firm  baala.  Wlllard  Hall,  then  Secretary  of  StaU,  later  an  eminent 
United  Statea  dtotrlot  Judge,  had  great  Inttutnce  In  educaUoaal 
matters  for  many  years.  He  first  prepared  a  leglalatlve  bill  based 
on  the  proposal  to  educate  all  the  people  at  the  axpenae  of  all 
the  people,  a  long  step  forward  but  with  obaUdea  In  lu  path. 
He  advocated  extreme  decentrallaatlon  tor  the  purpoae  of  en> 
couraglng  local  Interest,  and  hla  aot  was  the  essence  of  educa- 
tional individualism.  There  was  no  power  to  say  what  a  school 
disulct  shotUd  do  or  how  It  should  do  It.  Tliere  wss  no  super- 
vision. The  county  superlntendeats.  Wlllard  Hall  himself  serv- 
ing In  New  Castle  County,  were  without  power  and  reoelved  no 
salary  Eac^  district  decided  for  Itself  wheUicr  It  would  have  a 
good  achool,  a  poor  school,  or  no  school  at  all.  Yet  the  number 
of  echooU  grew.  In  ISiS  there  were  183  schools  with  0,148  puplla. 
mocana  and  ktw  laws 
In  1861  a  new  school  law  was  passed.  Not  only  must  a  school 
district  raise  a  certain  amount  before  It  could  share  In  the  school 
fvjnd.  but  It  waa  reqtiired  to  levy  a  minimum  tax  and  allowed  to 
levy  an  additional  tax.  And  In  1878  another  law  created  a  SUte 
board  of  education  and  provided  tor  a  State  superintendent  who 
had  power  to  supervise  teachers  and  was  required  to  examine, 
grade,  and  certify  them. 

In  ISM  the  whole  system  was  reorganised.  The  standards  tor 
teachers  were  raised,  the  quality  of  textbooks  Improved,  the 
Krading  ot  teachers  advanced,  new  high  schools  developed,  and 
better  buildings  obUlned.  especlslly  for  Negroes.  There  was  still 
a  lack  ot  money  and  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  Bute  fundi  was  faulty 
but  more  forward  lUps  had  been  taken. 

coNooLnMnoM  or  •chools 
Early  In  the  twentieth  century  the  consolidation  of  sohooU 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils  began,  In  1007  the  compulsory- 
atundance  law  was  passed.  The  money  raised  by  tasas  was  sUll 
entirely  In  local  hands  with  no  accounting  of  It  to  any  central 
authority  and  the  BUU  board  could  not  overeonve  local  pride 
and  self-government.  But  there  was  progreee.  The  Illiteracy  rata 
dropped  from  17.8  percent  In  ItgO  to  I  percent  In  1810, 

In  IB  1 7  a  cotnmlaslon  waa  gppotnted  from  outside  the  BUU  to 
make  a  survey  ot  the  public  ichooto  and  educational  conditions, 
As  a  result  of  lU  report  and  with  tbe  extraordinary  help  ot  the 
Service  Cltliena  of  Delaware,  the  new  school  code  ot  1881  beoaaia 
law  and  our  schooto  art  now  among  tLe  bast  in  the  country. 

To  turn  now  to  tho  unlvenlty,  we  find  in  the  Delaware  Oaaetu, 
publtohed  ta  Wilmington  early  In  the  last  century.  In  lU  imuet 
for  March  1821,  a  fuU  account  of  the  "college  bill."  by  which 
stages,  steamboau,  and  storekeepers  were  to  be  taxed  tor  the  sup- 
port of  a  BUU  college.  The  proposal  was  blturly  attacked  and  a 
series  of  meetings  was  hsld  and  resolutions  adopted  opposing 
"this  dastardly  bill."  Ths  bUl  was  passed  but  unfortuaataly 
aothing  came  ot  It 

mnttoT  or  nw  twiviaarrT 
« The  htotcry  of  the  ualverslty  to  too  well  known  to  oaU  for  muoh 
comment.  It  was  opened  on  May  8.  1884.  with  one  ot  lU  two 
profeesors  acting  as  principal.  It  was  at  ones  evident  that  two 
man  could  not  conduct  an  institution  which  combined  academlo 
and  oollHUU  work,  and  thto  caused  a  serious  disagreement  in  the 
board  of  truateea.  The  prufresatvas  won.  A  third  professor 
was  appointed  Then  Rev.  Blphalet  Wheeler  Gilbert,  D.  D.. 
was  appointed  presidsnt.  aad  the  tall  Urm  of  1884  opened  with 
the  amaclng  number  of  M  studenU.  It  was  called  Mewark  OoUeie 
until  1848.  whtn  the  name  waa  changed  to  Delaware  Oollojo.  It 
pursued  lu  vray  through  the  years  with  evidence  at  times  of  ftnan- 
ctol  and  disciplinary  troubles  until  1888  when  It  oloeed  for  lack 
of  fundi.  The  death  of  a  student  In  the  nring  of  that  year  as  ths 
raault  of  a  lub  wound  reoelved  la  a  scufla  betweea  the  m«abor« 


of  the  DelU  Phi  and  the  Athenean  llUrary  societies  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  closing. 

UNTVXX«TT  or  DKUkWAXX  A  OBKAT  UNIVXBSirT 

The  college  re<^>ened  in  1870  with  38  studento.  In  1873.  through 
the  Influence  of  Dr.  WUllam  H.  Pumell,  the  president.  coeduoaUon 
was  esubllshed.  ooctlnulng  untU  1880.  Thto  hsa  resulted  In  the 
curious  situation  that  at  the  present  time  the  oldest  living  grad- 
uaU  of  Delaware  College  Is  a  woman.  Mrs.  Delaware  Clark,  oX  tha 
class  of  1875. 

In  1014  ths  Womsn's  College  was  established,  and  in  1921.  btftmi^ 
of  the  existence  of  the  several  schools  In  the  one  institution,  tha 
name  was  changed  to  the  University  of  Delaware. 

The  picture  U  not  finished,  llie  past  to  a  challange  to  tha 
future.  With  this  experience  as  a  background  the  cltlJiezu  of  tha 
State  ahould  have  a  lively  Interest  In  the  further  developokaat  •( 
education  in  Delaware. 

C?HAai.M  W. 


Ths  DBVBLorMSMT  or  Raueioit  m  DaLAwau  StMcs  18Sg 
Religion  to  eaeentlal  to  man's  growth  to  full  manhood.  Thto 
truth  to  not  alvrays  recognlaed  by  man  seeking  to  ezpraes  fullaaao 
of  living.  Normal  living  oalto  for  the  opportunity  to  expreae  f\illy 
all  hvaaan  facxUtlee  aad  the  enjoyment  of  thoee  faeuttlea  la 
freedom.  Every  peraon  Is  endowed  with  abllltlee.  latent  or  reeog- 
nlaed,  which  are  a  personal  pnseeaolnri.  but  tor  ahlch  he  to  re- 
sponsible for  cultivation  and  unset  ftoh  use. 

Unseen  forces,  hidden  In  man's  nature,  ate  as  Important  to  the 
expansion  ot  naan's  lite  In  a  social  world  as  are  the  powars  that 
are  easily  recognlaed.    It  U  not  dlfflcult  to  realise  our  duty  to 

Bhyslcal  and  mental  poaslblUtlea.  Physical  culture  and  eduoa- 
on  have  an  undisputed  field  whan  they  aaaart  their  dealre  to  de- 
velop and  expand  the  fulleat  viae  ot  body  and  mind.  The  resulU 
of  cultivation  are  almoat  tangible  and,  therefore,  are  eagerly 
sotight.  Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  springs  from  a  conscioua 
desire  which  can  neither  be  handled  nor  seen.  It  to  spiritual, 
however  we  may  define  lu  nature,  and  lU  rosulto  have  no  matlie- 
matlcal  value  to  the  unthinking  observer.  Tet  the  fact  remains 
that  people  are  disturbingly  conscious  ot  spiritual  forces  wlthla 
which  prompt  and  color  aetloaa  la  a  phyalcal  world.  Once  cul- 
tivated and  given  the  chanoe  ot  expaasloa.  spiritual  forces  per- 
meau  all  ot  lite  aad  ahow  roaulU,  as  tor  example,  noble  vlrtuea. 
the  thrust  of  characur,  and  the  dignity  of  wholeeoma  Uvtag. 
As  we  travel  back  acroes  the  caaturies  wa  find  rugged  souto  for- 
tifying adventuroua  living  with  coasolous  depeadenee  upoa  veil- 
gioa.    It  gave  balance  to  effort  aad  acoompl  ton  meat. 

rsoTLi  anfcsaxLT  asuoioua 

Even  in  our  generation  man  has  not  learned  the  full  valuo  of 
the  forces  called  rtllgtoiu,  but  outainly  ht  to  conscious  of  thtir 
presence  and  realises  that  without  tham  social  lite  would  be  im- 
poverished and  human  longing  left  unakttofied. 

As  we  examine  the  htotory  of  raUglonf  we  bocome  mort  and 
more  conscious  ot  somethiag  that  to  behind  all  their  formulas, 
their  doctrine,  and  ceremoaial  sspr«Mlon.  It  to  that  of  a  ipintual. 
reality  that  to  at  once  In  man  and  boyo&d  him.  Zt  to  komething 
tar  graaur  than  religion  Itself  In  the  lattarl  htotorical  formk. 
These  have  come  out  ot  it,  but  are  by  no  means  the  whoto  of  It, 
nor  tu  final  utUranoe.  Zh  varying  intaaittles  at  different  periods 
of  htotory.  It  presses  upon  humanity,  seeking  admission,  claiming 
aoqualnunoe,  and  bringing  new  teaturee  into  the  lite  of  the  raea. 


aSUOIOM  NOV 


■T  BSkLT 


Fundamentally,  there  has  been  ao  progress  la  raltgioa  wlthla 
the  past  800  yeara.  but  there  has  baan  a  tramandotto  advaaee  la 
the  underaUndlng  of  the  tunoUoa  of  religion  as  a  halpful.  aa- 
UghUnlng.  and  eaeentlal  force  In  eoelal  living,  ea  wall  as  aa  aid 
to  the  happier  enjoyment  of  lite.  There  to  a  deeper  oonvtoUoa 
that  man^s  spiritual  nature  needs  aa  careful  eultivauoa  aad 
opportuaity  tor  expaasloa  ea  w«  aeoord  BMatal  aad  phyaleat 
poaMbilltlas. 

nallglon,  ••  understood  aad  prsotloed  la  that  day,  was  aol  aoff- 
leoted  by  the  early  settlere  in  thto  BUke.  Bevaa's  Rletory  sayit 
"The  religious  history  of  Delaware  eomos  notably  into  aalloBM 
reoords.  tor  It  to  claimed  'that  within  the  limited  boundaries  of 
Dslavrare  to  to  be  sought  the  origin  aad  ta  part  the  devalopmaat 
In  America  ot  three  religioue  deaomlaattons,  aamaly,  the  Luthsraa, 
the  Preabyurlan.  and  tha  Mvthoditt,  and  tha  fouadlnt  of  a  fourth, 
the  Union  Church  of  African  Membars,  tha  first  ohureh  In  tha 
United  BUtes  orgauiasd  and  controlled  wholly  by  colored  par- 
sons •  •  •  and  the  firet  Methodtot  btohop,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  Methodtot  preacher,  Levi  Boott.' " 


nrouax  CHtraca  ma  to  wobx  or  ma  ctnTBcn  or 
Za  early  days  oanae  the  BapttoU  from  Walea,  whoee  settlement 
to  marked  by  what  Is  kaowa  as  tha  Walah  tract.  The  Boelaty  of 
Frteads.  a  mingled  generaUon  of  English  and  Irish,  waa  soon  estab- 
Itohed  within  our  bouadarlee  and  has  ooaUnued  to  thto  day  to 
exert  a  quiet  influence  upon  religious  lite.  The  BomanCathollo 
Church  began  lU  servloes  nearly  a  century  laur  Ths  Church  of 
Bngland  eanUred  lu  actlvttlee  preeminently  in  Hew  Oasils  and 
soon  fell  heir  to  the  eeubltshsd  work  ot  the  Swedes.  Of  JU neraal 
praaehlng.  Delaware  will  never  forget  the  volcee  ot  men  like  Whiila- 
flald  aad  Aabury,  who  made  religion  ao  vital  to  their  *'-'-^— 
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APPENDIX  TO  THl*:  CONC.HKSSIONAL  KKCORD 


wnuUT*  cburrhM.   w«  (iu««m 
•to  who  nU«d  to  our  ahorw  w«n 


wtr*  ooitfldtnt 


timiiic*  hM 


n  la  undttlMtfabh  vfey  on 
parueulwtT  of  tb*  rUtgloua 
v«r*   UitlMna  ■M0ff41n«   to  tlM 
l^^tM  •MPW  to  haw  bcm  » 

pnw  m  rati 

la 

tiaet 
Miu«  to  rwduBt  MiM  rvvMOlnf 
to  MiiT  d^Ti.    llMT  B>*7  te 
hunorou*.  but  tbty  maka 
ba  troa  oT  BOdara  rallfloua  Ufa 
Ttm  atcalftaaat  obaarracic 
vrtttan  or  aaM  about  tha 
eoaporata  Uto  aad  rnnttiniaa  to 


OM  Brfbutton 


eoBUDtinaniUva  day  w«  thtnk 
of  tha  S««dea.    Thay 
OoofaaaUm  of   Aucaburf     Tiu> 
wttb  tb«  apirit  of  tha 
d  that?  ■«!  and  cnt«r- 
aonumant  to  ahow  that 
ahora  It  tha  Old  Iwadaa'  Church 


tith 


rtlauitaful 
oocapai  laotM 


la  tl>at 


dawtopinant.  It  win  not  ba 
;)leturaa  of  rallflor  aa  practice 
rvTalatlona  or  regarded  a« 
obvloua.     Tha  Huna  might 
raeallad  eanturta*  b«ncc 
la  aptta  at  all  that  can  b« 
a  ba«n  wovan  into  our 
tha  baa*  thought  of  our  day 
la  DOt  to  ba  ridiculed  or  cast 


It  a 


Beleomb  In  hla  book  rdataa 
of  fodlaaa  and  aeaadalooa 
wlie  la  aaera  tartlnad  to  k»t 
ovar  tlia  WMa.  and  would  ratbai 
than  piaiach  otM.  and  what 
Iteh.  actf  ha 
ba  maata." 
It  la  not  a  atory  to 
ItTtaf  whJeh  an  to  ba  found  tn 
parlod  eoBMa  a  floar  axprraatotx 
Ood  dM  (Iva  an  tnoaaaa  to  out 
■a  an  opportuzuty  of 


caoacB  rvLL  or 


iva    Id 


miU) 


»f 


Ptom  tba  lowar  and  of  tha  8t»ti 
foDowtof ,  of  which  today  mlfht 
eourthouaa.    Tba  bouaa  foU  of 
doora  and  wluduwa.    Tbay  had 
mlnlatar  of  tha  church 
dUlc«nt    attantlaa    thay 
aurprtalag." 

Btaoa  aarUaat  daya  raligkw  baa 
to  tnfluanoa  tha   Ufa  or  our 
maarurad  tn  tarma  of  namban  no^ 
boautmil  tcmplaa  of  wortfilp 
atchtad  prajudicaa  but  tn  an 
tton  that  all  Ufa  la  raUtad  to  On 
hava  our  batng.    TtM  prtadi^ 
•tamal  Talua.    Piugiwa  in 
tnoorporsta  thoaa  prlsctptoa  tn 
but  man  antar  fullnaaa  of  UrUti 
plaa  and  a^iaad  thatr  iiplk»tlon 

ttw  oruf*. 


awalKwd 


rallgiiD 


of  tba  BwadMi 
tn  for  and 
tHa  eoloay  waa  practteaDy 
1M7  to  lan.   Dttrtag  thii  thne 


th» 


tha  ooatrlbuuon  of  all   r*prr>< 
t    tha   paoplv    o(    3    caiuuriv* 
■tricUy  rvUflout  and  th«t  <>i<  v 
of  frwKtom  to  womhip  a» 
daniKt   our 


"Now  tlils  Lutheran  paraon  ia  a 

a  rolUnf.  rolUcktnc.  unaeemly 

into  the  wtse  can  than  to  pore 

drink  a  can  of  brandy  for  two 

tha  aap  la  in  tha  wood,  then  hia 

ly  Inclined  to  fight  whomao- 

t^ng.  for  tt  atiowB  low  lerela  of 

ectoTlng  cydea.     From  the  same 

life.    *^eBterday.  the  Lord  our 

family  by  a  t»y;   I  could  wish 

turn  by  Cturlatlan  baptism." 


tnmiitlng 


at  a  Uttle  later  date,  ccmee  the 

wan   ba  envious:    "Preached   In 

p4opla  and  many  tiarkened  at  the 

90t  an  opportunity  oi  hearing  a 

while   before   and   therefore   the 

my    dlacouraa    waa    the     leaa 


dally 
aUy 


wtth 
aMnplyer 


i  I 


The 


Urn  Swedee 


Dutch,  wbo 

and  eontnbatad  itttla  to  tba 
Bohaequantly  tha  mkddla  oolaaU  h. 
aa  (HTOdttoaca  ai  proTMoca.     Oral& 
tha  f  aznoua  flour  mUla  on  the  Bra  utywlne 


sontlnued  to  preaa  Its  clalzna  and 

Z>vTalapnMnt   la   not   to   be 

in  the  erection  of  many  <x-  even 

In  the  continuance  of  sbort- 

eonadenoe  and  the  reall^a- 

tn  whom  we  Uve  and  move  and 

of  raUglon  are  fundamental — of 

can  be  esempUfled  only  as  we 

ttrtng.    They  win  not  change. 

aa  thay  Interpret  thoae  princl- 

la  tha  aTvr-lncreaUng  ccanplexl- 

OBAaua  W.  CuuDi. 

nr  DaLAwaas  Smcs  1S38 

R,  with  all  the  glorlea  that   a 
al.  Johan  Prints  deacribed  tha 
PaUa. 

nnuL  1 

kt  of  Port  dhrlstlna 

>tHht  with  him  a  clergyman,  a 

ttle,  farming  Implemanta,  mar- 

kUBltlon  for  dafenae.     Already 

an  agrlcttltuml  oom- 

owacmrr 

Duldi  aattlementa  was  to  pro- 

nuough  neglect  and  miafortime 

by  the  mother  country  from 

ooloolatB  at  Port  Christina,  now 

farmers.**  j 


Tba  ahla  and  anatfatle  Johan  f  rtnts.  the  third  Oo-remor  of  New 
tnatfUcUoca  to   protect  Ufa  and  property,  to  en- 
planttng  of  grata  for  fo  id.  to  produce  tobaooo  for  trade 
..  to  Improve  tba  eattl  b  and  maatock.  to  n.lse  sh««p  for 
and  to  Inform  I  tmaeif  eonoemiag  the  sustenance 
for  kaaptng  a  la  ge  quanttty  of  sUkworms. 


Ln   166&.  were   natural 

early  Delaware  agriculture. 

Including  Delaware,  developed 

productton  was  encouraged  by 

The  surplus  fann  prod- 


'ii't'  tMiiKipsJiy  fV'  ur  und  in«««i.  wvr*  «ip»rt«Kl  to  other  coloniaa.  to 
I  f  |u-  nt.d  .  ^|l.(  m:iv  to  'hr  W.-nr  I(uti-"<,  whrrr  rviin.  inoU««oi«,  and 
.,..'.i»  •^•■rr  rfrriv'd  in  rxrhiutKv  tor  pruviajon* 

rr<  V,  \n  to  thi'  complPiJon  of  Hit  Dolawaro  and  Chrnnpeaka 
fiti.rtl  111  lK?H  little  niteiition  hivd  fK»«n  g\vtt\  to  wU  Improvrmont. 
s.>vri;  t.  ntht  of  tho  srabl*  land,  excepting  the  farms  bordering  the 
lK'ltt»iur  River  wen-  »n  reduced  l)y  improvident  cultivation  as  to 
•carc^ly  artrnfc  30  buah'  l«  of  corn  or  10  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

With  the  opiTlrnc  of  the  Weet  through  the  Irle  Canal,  completed 
in  IBia  this  r^«(lon  could  rot  lu  v.^asfully  compete  with  the  new 
land  In  the  Ohio  Valley  A  period  of  agricultural  depreaalon  fol- 
lowtKl  with  the  panic  of  1837  and  lasted  until  the  early  18408. 
Then  raroe  a  period  of  agricultural  recovery,  resulting  from  mora 
•elentiflc  farminf,  the  use  of  commercial  fertillaera.  lime  and  crop 
rotation,  to  rebuild  the  exhausted  soil  As  Wilmington.  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York  grew  into  larger  clttea,  Delaware  agrtctiltura 
expanded  to  supply  these  markeu  with  new  products,  such  as  frulta 
and  vegetables 

APPLXS    AND    PIACHEA    -CttAT   OaCHASSa 

Apples  and  peachen  were  protuibly  planted  by  the  aarllaat  aettlan 
and  isier  cuKlvai<»d  for  cider  and  brandy 

By  1845  the  Stale  had  become  famous  for  Its  peaches  Major 
Reybold  of  Delaware  City,  and  his  sons  loaded  boats  for  Philadel- 
phia. New  Tork,  and  Boston,  shipping  as  many  as  300.000  baskets  In 
one  year 

Transportation  In  the  early  days  followed  the  water.  Steamboata 
aided  mstarlally  In  moving  the  perishable  crops 

The  extension  of  rullroad  facilities  tn  the  1850'8  fjave  an  Impetus 
to  the  peach  Industry  which  lat^r  shifted  from  New  Castle  south- 
ward to  Kent  and  Suseex  Counties 

Previous  to  1850  little  attention  was  paid  to  market  gardening. 
Since  then  the  trend  has  beer,  away  from  grain  crops  and  toward 
fruits,  vegetables,  poultry  and  dairying  But  In  spite  of  this  the 
com  crop  In  Delaware  until  the  last  few  years  has  produced  a 
larger  farm  Income  than  any  other  crop 

With  the  advent  of  the  power  sprayer  and  the  discovery  of  Bor- 
deevix  mixture  Ume-sulphur  and  lead  arv?nate.  the  State  became 
"apple  minded  In  the  1890's  Within  the  next  40  years  the  section 
below  Dover  became  the  most  ct;ncentratcd  apple  district  In  the 
United  States 

Pear  production  expanded  rapld'.y  from  1870  to  1890.  while  yellows 
was  ravaging  the  peach  Industry  Blight  has  now  practically 
eliminated  the  pear  crop 

Commercial  egg  production  started  around  MiUord  In  1S>12, 
Hartley  in  1922.  and  in  Iron  Hill  In  1928. 

The  broiler  Industry,  starting  in  Baltimore  Hundred  about  1029. 
has  developed  until  today  Sussex  County  ranks  as  the  largest  broiler 
producing  county  in  the  United  States.  Poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts provide  nearly  one-third  of  the  agricultural  income,  replacing 
corn  as  No    1  Income  producer 

DtOrylng  ranks  next  in  value  to  corn,  with  wheat  following. 

Prt::tlcaUy  all  agricultural  commodities,  with  the  exception  of 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  are  p^^uced  commercially  In  the 
State.  Delaware  farmers  are  wnhln  250  miles  of  approximately  one- 
third  uf  the  population  of  the  United  States.  They  have  excellent 
markets  and  with  Rcod  roads  can  deliver  their  products  to  the  con- 
sumli\g  public  econunucally  and  in  good  condition.  Many  farmers 
sell  their  entire  protluctlon  of  asparagus,  peas,  peppers,  sweet  com, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  suing  beans,  lima  t)eana,  and  aquaah  to 
nearby  canneries 

In  1904  the  first  of  the  three  New  Castle  County  agricultural 
■ocletles  was  organised  to  encourage  agricultural  Improvement. 

Today  the  University  of  Delaware  Agricultural  Experimental  Sta- 
Uon,  the  Extension  Service,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
commercial  Anns,  svich  as  the  Du  Pont  Co ,  are  helping  farmers  meet 
the  increaaing  problems  of  modem  agriculture. 

UfPI.XMXNT8     OBID    BY    TH«    BWaOXS 

The  early  farm  implements  used  by  the  Swedes  were  the  plow 
and  drag  Today  hljjhly  developed  machinery,  such  aa  the  tractor 
and  the  grain  combine,  lessens  labor  and  Increases  production. 

The  stmplp  rules  for  forest  conservation  which  prevailed  under 
Oovemor  Prlntz  have  been  superseded  by  the  complicated  F>ederal 
laws  to  encourage  soil  conservation  and  to  control  crop  production. 

In  precolonlal  days  Delaware  farmers  were  self-sustaining.  Today 
they  sell  their  farm  produce  and  buy  the  things  they  use,  Including 
more  than  one-half  their  food 

Ortglnally  everyone  lived  on  farms  Now  only  one-fifth  of  the 
population  IS  rural 

Delaware  farmers  have  prospered  In  the  past.  With  the  natural 
climatic  advantages,  nearness  to  markets,  low  tax  rates,  poasibilitles 
for  crop  diversification  and  farm  credit  facilities,  farmers  can  face 
the  future  with  opiimisiii 

W.  C.  NrwTOif. 

Tot  DrvKLOPMENT  or  CoMMrRci  ^vd  Industst  in  Dklawakz  SiNCa 

1638 

Whether  it  was  the  Cabot.-;  Henry  Hudson,  Capt.  John  Smith, 
Lord  De-La-Warc.  Capt.ain  M-  y  Captain  Hendrlckson.  or  possibly 
the  Spaniards  who  Srsl  sailed  up  the  Delaware  River  Is  more  or 
less  a  disputed  question 

Certainly  the  >«tUrnient  at  Zwaanendacl  *as  but  a  temporary 
affair,  and  that  at  Furt  Na^.c«ia  but  a  little  mure  lasting,  although 
tt  had  a  less  tragic  ending 
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Whoever  named  or  unnamtd  persona  may  have  been  tha  dla- 
ervrrert   of   that   land   of   which   wt   Delawareana   are   to   JuaUy 

Bruud,  certainly  It  waa  to  the  Bwadlah  Nation  that  tha  honor  of 
2a  Ortt  parmauput  colonisation  balongt. 

LANOINO    or    OOLOMim 

What  was  tha  state  of  commerce  on  land  and  water  when  thoaa 
two  small  veaaela.  tha  Kolmar  Nycktl  and  tha  Pe^l  Grip,  landed 
their  paasenger  oolonlsu  on  "the  rocks."  now  ao  historic,  while 
aound  of  their  cannon  firing  a  Bwadlah  aaluta  startled  tha 
aborigines? 

On  the  waters  there  may  have  been  aeen  a  few  rude  blrchbark 
canoea  and  dugouts,  the  manufacture  of  tha  Indians,  who  used  tha 
moat  primitive  of  tools,  atone  axaa,  and  fira. 

Through  the  dense  foreata  that,  other  than  on  the  marahaa, 
coveted  the  State  from  one  end  to  tha  other  there  were  no  mora 
than  trails,  such  as  the  weU-known  Choptank  TraU,  that  begin- 
ning somewhere  near  tha  present  alts  of  New  Caatle  ran  in  a 
aouthwesterly  direction  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 

Strange  to  say.  there  waa  but  comparatively  little  progress  made 
m  the  way  of  Improvement  of  transportation  for  nearly  S30  years 
thereafter. 

Of  course,  there  were  roads  and  hlghwajra  opened,  but  they  were 
tut  little  more  than  muddy  trails.  Few  of  the  streams  were 
bridged.  Most  of  them  were  forded,  or,  aa  at  Newport,  they  were 
crossed  only  by  ferrlea  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

PTONXXa    TaANSrOBTATIOIf 

Much  of  the  transportation  north  and  aouth  was  by  river,  bay, 
and  coastwise  sailing  vessels,  while  on  land  the  surer  method  of 
passage  was  hy  horseback. 

Not  until  October  1829  was  the  Delaware  &  Chesapeake  Canal 
completed,  and  what  a  puny  affair  It  was  compared  with  the  great 
ship  tidewater  way  now  nearlng  completlorL 

Not  until  the  year  1832  waa  the  New  Castle  &  Prenchtown 
Railroad  completed.  Compare  It,  If  you  will,  with  the  mighty 
streamlined  trains  moving  on  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads  and  the  systems  of  railroads  that 
gridiron  the  State  today. 

Compare,  IX  you  will,  the  Indian  trails  of  1638  with  the  mag- 
nificent system  of  highways  that  reach  nearly  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  of  this  Commonwealth,  crowded  with  passenger  cars  and 
trucks  bearing  the  registration  tags  of  every  State  of  our  Union 
and  many  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

Do  not  forget  the  air  transportation  which  would  have  star- 
tled the  first  permanent  settlers  quite  as  much,  If  not  more  ao. 
than  the  guns  of  the  Kalmar  Nyckel  startled  the  aborigines. 

MAaUn    TSANSPOBTATTON 

As  for  marine  transportation,  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
draw  more  than  the  faintest  comparison  of  the  rude  canoes  of 
the  Indians,  or  even  the  little  shlpe  of  the  Europeans,  with  the 
mighty  ocean-going  vessels  bearing  strange  flags  that  from  the 
seven  seas,  weekly  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  marine  terminal 
In  Wilmington,  nor  yet  the  countless  smaller  vesaela  used  for 
trade,  commerce,  or  for  pleasure  that  line  the  shores  of  every 
navigable  stream  In  the  State. 

At  the  marine  terminal  alone  542.000  tons  having  a  value  of 
over  117,000.000.  were  handled  during  the  year  1937. 

What  were  tlie  Industries  that  the  Swedes  and  Finns  found 
on  their  arrival  In  Minquas  Creek,  which  they  renamed  the 
Christina,  the  name  It  now  happUy  beara  again,  after  over  250 
years?  Hunting  and  fishing  with  agriculture  confined  to  the 
cultivation  of  maize,  beana.  melona.  aquashaa.  pumpkins,  and 
tobacco  were  about  the  limit. 

Through  necesalty  the  Indians  made  themselvaa  clothing,  tenta, 
and  rude  shelters,  vessels  of  pottery,  rude  household  and  agri- 
cultural Implementa,  and  weapons  for  warfare,  as  well  ss  for 
hunting.     They  were  Ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals. 

naST   INDTTSTaiXS 

After  the  erection  of  their  first  shelters,  the  first  Indtistrlea 
of  the  colonists,  no  doubt,  were  for  the  purpose  at  supplying 
food.     Manufactured  goods  came  from  abroad. 

With  the  development  of  agrlculttire  came  the  erection  of  flour 
mills  on  every  stream  In  the  State  having  a  gravity  flow  and  a 
quantity  of  water  sufllclent  to  develop  even  a  minimum  of 
horsepower. 

With  the  development  of  agriculture  and  the  building  of  more 
pretentious  dwelllnga  came  also  the  burning  of  limestone  and 
oyster  shells,  and  the  making  of  bricks. 

SAWlCn.LS    AND  rLOTTS    UJUuS 

Came  also  sawmiUs,  usually  attached  to  the  flour  mills,  for 
at  first  there  was  no  steam  power. 

Spinning,  weaving,  tanning,  followed  aa  the  needs  of  the 
colonists  grew.  The  Welsh  opened  Iron-ore  mines  in  Pencader 
Hundred,  the  English  In  Stissex,  and  In  both  localities  it  waa 
smelted,  but  flsherles  and  agrlculttire  were  the  leading  industries 
of  the  State  for  more  than  200  years. 

Look  now.  If  you  please,  to  our  present  state  of  development. 
In  the  matter  of  agriculture  and  Ita  kindred  activities,  according 
tp  Pederal  statistics,  Sussex  Cotmty's  broiler  Industry  holds 
eeventh  place  In  the  United  Statea.  Long  ago  the  farmers  of 
Delaware  ceased  to  Umlt  their  actlvltlea  to  the  growing  of  wheat, 
rye,  com.  and  oata.  Just  to  mention  a  few  activities,  we  have 
strawlierriea.   melons,   potatoes  In  Sussex,   apples  and   grapea  In 


Kent,  and  dairying  tn  New  Caatle,  all  of  which  art  aneouragad 

by  a  kindly  climate  and  a  producttrr  soil. 

MODBtM  •traiNass 

Tha  nead  for  eratas  and  boxaa  at  home  and  In  other  BtaMa 
for  tha  Bhlpment  of  canned  gooda  aa  wall  as  for  fraah  frulU  and 
vegaUblea  haa  foaterad  tha  lumber  induatry. 

No  longer  Is  powder  manufactured  in  the  environs  of  Wilming- 
ton, but  three  powder  companlea,  the  least  of  which  Is  beyond 
anything  that  B  I.  du  Pont  da  Namotu^  could  have  envlalonod, 
hava  their  haadquartara  there. 

Vulcanised  fiber,  ftrat  manufactured  hare  In  1873.  and  Its  alllad 
products  are  made  In  larger  quantltlea  in  Delaware  than  tn  any 
other  Stats   In  the  Union. 

Shipa  of  varying  Blaea  and  for  dlvera  purpoaea  are  built  on  o« 
streams  from  HoUy  Oak  to  Bethel. 

Paper  mill  and  Bugar  machinery,  railroad  cart,  leathar,  steal 
and  Iron  producta,  fertillaera,  flaherlea,  and  even  airplanes  ara 
manufactured  in  Delaware.  Even  the  bualneaa  of  coUeetli^  and 
handling  Christmas  greena  engagaa  aeaaonaUy  about  6.000  paraona 
and  prcxlucea  a  revenue  estimated  to  be  In  tha  nelghbortiood  o( 
one-half  a  million  of  dollara. 

Much  haa  been  achieved  and  yet  wa  loyal  Delawareana  faal 
that  the  future  holda  out  greater  opportunlUaa  and  poaalbUltlaa 
for  the  coming  generatlona. 

PaAitcis  A.  Cooca. 

Ths  Beginninos  op  Dblawabs 

Tonight  It  Is  our  pleasure  and  our  privilege  to  commemorata 
events  of  the  long  ago;  to  pierce  the  veU  and  mlsta  of  time  that 
we  may  see  once  again  the  men  who.  at  the  peep  of  Delaware's 
dawn,  were  laying  in  mysterious  wa3ra  the  foundatlona  of  the  Uttla 
State  that  to  us  Is  home,  the  home  we  love.  Seeing  ttiem, 
"brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away"  from  Delaware's  morn- 
ing, we  delight  to  call  to  them  acroaa  the  oenturlea  "HaU"  and 
pay  to  them  our  tribute. 

What  a  wonderful  stage  Is  that  upon  which  they  appear.  Hew 
beautiful  the  scene  In  which  they  move  and  act  their  fiarta. 

AOVEMTOaZ — CONQUKSTS   AND   STTTUaCXNTB 

Caught  high  in  the  shimmering  heat  of  the  day.  an  eagle  wings 
its  way  across  the  sky.  Below,  the  broad  waters  of  the  River  of 
the  Lenape.  undimmed  by  any  sail  since  first  they  furrowed  their 
way  to  the  bay,  send  back  In  blinding  stars  the  hot  sun's  light. 
Back  through  the  rolling  hills  and  the  low,  fiat  lands  that  He 
along  the  river's  edge,  the  many  creeks  and  brooks,  that  run 
eddying  and  babbling  to  swell  the  river'a  stream,  send  up  their 
own  stars  of  light  as  the  sun  touches  them  In  silver  patterns 
through  the  overhanging  boughs.  Stretching  far  beyond  the 
horizon's  rim,  the  forest  primeval  of  oak  and  chestnut,  sycamore 
and  beech,  pine  and  hickory,  sending  their  towering  branchea  up- 
ward toward  the  light,  shades  the  earth  below.  In  Its  coverta. 
the  panther  and  the  wolf,  the  deer  and  the  wild  turkey,  and  other 
untamed  denizens  of  the  wild  have  their  haunts.  In  Ita  shelter 
m3rrlads  of  passenger  pigeons  rest  from  their  flight.  Upon  Its 
borders  and  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  wlldflowers  grow  In 
profusion,  painting  the  ground  with  many  colors  and  lavishing 
their  fragrance  upon  the  air.  Strawberries,  raspberrtea.  pluma, 
cherriea  And  in  the  soil  and  the  climate  a  fertility  and  warmth 
conducive  to  great  productivity.  The  honeybee  aaauraa  their 
fertility  and  in  exchange  takea  tUa  toU  prodigally  from  thair 
bloaaonxs. 

ISn  OF   THX  ABOaiOIKCS 

In  small  clearings,  bard  upon  the  water's  edge,  tha  Lenl-Lsnapa 
and  Nantlcoke  live  tn  palisaded  vlllagea.  The  Btr^ims  give  to  thsni 
almost  for  the  asking  fish,  oysters  and  craba.  wild  duck  and  gaaae. 
The  forest  yields  unto  them  meat  and  clothing.  The  woman 
plant  aiul  till  the  com  and  make  from  feathera  and  fun  tha 
clothing  for  the  tribe. 

Thus,  since  the  world  was  young,  lay  Bleeping  Ilka  a  mythologl- 
cal  giant  "under  the  wide  and  sUrry  aky."  the  land  of  paaoa,  of 
charm,  of  beauty,  cmd  of  plenty — Its  face  and  boeom  lappod  by  tha 
quiet  waters  of  the  river  and  bay;  Its  knees  and  feet  laved  t>y  ttia 
breaking  waves  of  the  turbulent  sea.  It  still  slept  when  Otistavxu 
Adolphus,  of  "ever  blessed  memory,"  was  bom  In  the  royal  palaoa 
at  Stockholm.  It  showed  no  signs  of  awakening  when  Queen  Dlx»- 
beth  went  to  her  wlndowless  palace  of  rest  and  surrendered  her 
scepter  and  the  throne  of  England  to  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  al 
Scots.    It  slumbered  on  while  Shakespeare  wrote: 

"There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

But  before  Shakespeare  laid  aside  his  pen  the  Divinity  that  shapea 
the  destinies  of  states  and  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  men.  was  ready 
for  the  awakening.  It  was  prcented  by  only  a  few  shoals,  when 
the  Hal}  Moon,  flying  the  flag  of  the  United  Netherlands,  but  com- 
manded bv  Cupt  Henry  Hudson — anc4  Englishmen  who  were  seeking 
for  the  Dutch  East  India  Co.  the  elusive  northwest  passage  to  far 
Cathay — sailed  through  the  Sentinel  Capes  and  rode  for  a  day  and  a 
night  the  waters  of  the  bay.  Never  before,  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  so  far  as  the  annals  of  history  record,  had  any  ship  passed  tba 
capes.  Finding  shoals,  concluding  that  the  northwest  passage  lay 
elsewhere,  Hudson  put  out  to  aea,  after  there  had  been  entered  In 
the  ahlp's  log  that  "he  who  would  thoroughly  explore  thu  great  bay 
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must  b*T«  ft  plnxMo*  that  will  draw 
before  him  " 

Soon  %treT  th*  departure  of  the 
the  river  *nd  bay     Capuan  ArgeD. 
hta   reMH    at    the   entrance    of   th< 
■nteremfter  th«  BnfllBh  settlers  la 
Bay.  In  honor  of  their  Ooremor 


but  4  or  5  feet  of  water  to  sound 

lal/  Moon  other  ships  sailed  Into 

lying  the  English  flag,  anchored 

bay   on    a    voyage   to   Virginia. 

Virginia  called  the  bay  Delaware 

Lc  rd  de  La  Warr. 


TiacianA   aks  dbu  WAas  oiarxrraa 


^or  two  mora  decades  the  tylvafi 
remained    almoet    unbroken      The 
due  the  extatence  of  Delaware  aa  i 
wtthataadlng   the  Kngltah   daimec 
the  land  extending  100  miles  north 
Dutch  did  not  copcede  the  validity 
trade,  planted  a  colony  on  the 
In  a  year,  the  aettlers  were  Itilied 
left   to  boUl   poaaeaidoD   of   the 
S  mUea  wide  wtiich  had  bees 
tte  arrlTal  at  DeVrlee.  a  short 
Bren  tbey  did  not  long  remain, 
unsuccessful  and  they  departed. 
temporary    oecupazxry    of    a   few 
erentualiy.  to  exclude  frtnn  the 
more,  the  whole  of  the  State  of 


peace  and  charm  of  the  land 

came   the   event   to   which   l£ 

separate  commonwealth.     Not- 

uDder  the   Virginia   grant,   all 

from  Old  Point  Comfort,  the 

of  their  claim:    and  seeking 

U  was  ill-fated      WUh- 

by  the  Indians,   and   none   was 

of  land   80  miles   long   and 

from  the  Indiana,  until 

afterward,  arlth  other  sptllers. 

Their  whale-oil  venture  proved 

rever  there  to  return,   but  their 

iquare    miles    proved    sulBcient, 

lb  [Uah  King's  grant  to  Lord  Baltl- 


HoiraJtm. 


trict 
puj  chased 
tiaae 


I>  laware. 


A  ran  aks  rxTTLX  land 


t) 


eld 


St  11 


blushed. 


The    attempts    of    the    Dutch 
from    tu   peaceful   alum  tier,    as 
tlMlr  departure  fToca  the  Hoonik^ 
^ulet.  aave   the   rush   of    the  rt 
out  the  brake  and  then   ww 
the  ladlan  ralssd  no  echo  in  the 

But  the  dawn  d  a  new  day 
Ij^.     The  aky  was  brlchtening  sw^tly 
With  ^ttanderoue  majesty  the 
Through  them,  waxing  large. 
Ailing  tbair  saila  and  playing 
coming  attanga  lUpa.    BapkUy 

But  see — their  sails   are   belxxg 
With  rattling  chalna.  they  drop 
JVye*e<  and  the  foyei  Orfp  are  hen 
has  plantiwl  here  a  eoiony  on 
ttM  boddlnc 


settle    and    awaken    the    land 

as    time,    had    failed      Upon 

the  land  alepc  on.     All   was 

The   wild   birds   called    from 

The   moeaselned  footfall   of 

majeatic  wooda. 

The  darkneas  was  break - 
The  long  night  was  past 
threw  wide  its  gatee  of  gold, 
sho^ilderlng  off  the  tides,  the  wind 
their  ahroudfl  and  masts,  are 
approach. 
furled — the  ships  glide   to  rest 
at  The  Rocks.     The  Kalmar 


upiin 
tlity 


anchor 


tb! 


bar  {ai 


trdcn 


Duich 


The  leader  of  the  expedition 

rrcan  them  he  buya.  In  thd 
bank  of  the  Delaware, 
to  Bombay  Hook,  northward   to 
waatward.     Theae  lands  he  calls 
have  called  It  Virginia;  to  the 
viands  but  today.  March  28.  1«S$ 

They  buUd  a  fort  near  the 
Christina"  In  honor  of  their  younj 
to  enable  them  to  express  fully 
the  daughter  of  their  great 
Adolphus.  who  fall  in  an  unUmeltr 
So  they  changed  the  name  of  the 


They 


ABEMTtardam 


settled   upon    the 
to  ttme  their  numbers 
of  Swedes  and  Finns. 
When  the  Dutch  at 
of   tiM   Bwedaa  at   TtM   Bodts. 
NetlMrtaada   prof  ted    to   thetr 
Peter  mujuaaat.  who  had 
Neiherlaada.   sewsht  to   have 
of  New  Sewtiu    reoagrf  the 
of  New  Sweden. 

nuUDC  he  bollt  Watt  Oaataair  < 
a  few  allea  balov  JKrt  Chriatlna 
A  few  Doteh  aeCtlera 

Into 


Jot  an 


gathved 


Toft  Caatmtr  was  taken  from 
mats.    Btit  that  act 
rtaltafd  and  took  not  only 


wtUch  had  eufflTefl 
at  an  end. 

The  Swedea.  howew.  «d 
their  home.     They  swore  allegiance 
tBvlr 


great  nation,  Sweden. 
banks  of  the  Mlnquas.  under 


ns  with  the  Ttvi<i«t^  chiefs  for 

of  Sweden,  lands  on  the 

the  IClnquas  Kill  southward 

Lhe  Schuylkill,  and  IndeCLnitely 

lew  Sweden.     The  Kngliah  may 

It  may  have  been  New  Neth- 

It  has  become  New  Sweden. 

place   and   name   It   "Fort 

queen.    But  that  is  not  enough 

tl^elr  loyalty  and  devotion  to  her, 

.  soldier,  and  King,   Gustavxis 

death  at  the  batUe  of  Lutzen. 

IClnquas  Kill  to  ChrUtiha. 


la.  »^1r>g 


AMD  mn«8 


l4nd    and    began   tilling  the   soil. 
were  tncreaeed  by  new  arrivals 


learned  of  the  settlement 

director-general   of   tl»e   New 

<)lov«mor.    but    in    vain.     Later, 

the  director-general  of  the  New 
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sion  of  the  Swedes  and  the  kindly  treatment  the  Indians  received 
at    their    hands 

OLD   SWIDES   CHrKCH 

Old  Swedes  Church,  built  by  them  long  after  New  Sweden  hswl 
ceased   to   exist    stiM   stands,  a  symbol   of  their   faith   and   culture. 

For  only  a  few  years  were  lhe  Dutch  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
fruit*   of   their    victory 

New  Amsierdam  and  then  the  E>utch  forts  and  settlements  on 
the  Delaware  were  cuptured  by  the  English.  But  soon  thereaft^ 
w.>r  occurred  be'ween  Enaildnd  and  the  Netherlands,  in  which  the 
NotherlancU  temporarily  recovered  posseaeion  of  their  American 
settlements  and  reestablished  their  government  over  them.  The 
treaty  of  peace  restored  them  to  England,  whicb  then  retained 
them   until  the   American   Revoiution. 

The  struggle  for  dominion  over  tiie  lands  lying  along  the  Dela- 
ware had,  however,  not  come  to  an  end. 

ENGLISH     StJFRrMI       THEN    THE     AMERICAN    REVOLtmOH 

After  England's  supremacy  rver  them  was  established,  a  new 
contest  for  their  pos.«?es.ston  lastlnt;  almost  a  century,  arose  be- 
tween Lcrd  Bait im'  re  W.Miam  Penn.  and  their  respective  heirs. 
The  ccntruversy  wius  >etiled  by  the  Lord  Chancelor  of  England, 
who  decided  In  favor  of  the  heir<?  of  Penn. 

The  underlying  issue  wa.s  whether  the  grant  made  by  Charles 
the  First  of  England  to  Lord  Baltimore  embraced  lands  that  prior 
to  the  grant  had  been  occupied  by  other  than  Indians.  The  set- 
tlement by  the  Dutch  on  the  HoomkiU  turned  the  scale  against 
Lord  BaJumore  and  in  favor  of  Penn. 

By  the  settlement  and  deci.sion.  a  line  was  to  be  run  due  west 
from  Fenwicks  Islaj.d.  then  designated  Cape  Henlopen,  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  From  the  middle  point  of  that  line  another  line  was 
to  be  run  In  a  northerly  direction  to  a  jpolnt  of  tangency  on  a  13- 
mlle  circle  having  Its  center  in  New  Castle.  From  the  point  of 
tangency.  a  third  line  was  to  run  due  north  to  a  point  where  it 
would  be  Intersected  by  a  Lrne  run  due  west  from  a  point  16  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia. 

MASON    AND    DIXON'S    LINX 

The  line  from  Fenwicks  I.-<land  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
eastern  half  of  which  now  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Dela- 
ware, was  run  by  local  surveyors  But  the  line  running  from  the 
middle  point  of  the  Penwlck  Island -Chesapeake  Bay  line  north- 
ward to  the  point  of  tangency  to  the  12-mile  circle,  was  deemed 
too  difUcuit  for  them  .\s  a  consequence,  two  English  surveyors. 
Mason  and  Dixon,  were  brought  here  to  run  the  remainder  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  lands  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  lands 
of  Wtlllam  Penn  Beginning  at  what  is  now  the  southwest  comer 
of  Delaware,  they  ran  their  line  to  the  point  of  tangency  which 
lies  near  the  place  we  now  stand. 

Thus  the  upper  pan  of  the  peninsula  was  divided  between  the 
heu^  of  Penn  and  the  heirs  of  Lord  Baltimore.  The  Penn  portion 
became  the  three  lower  counties  of  Delaware. 

SELf-COVniNMETrr    IN    DELAWAXK 

Long  before  the  Revolution,  the  three  lower  counties  on  Dela- 
ware had  their  own  assembly;  but  until  the  adoption  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  they  continued  to  have  the  same  Oovemor 
as  Pennsylvania 

A  few  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Delaware  adopted  Its  flr<t  constitution  as  an  Independent 
State  Its  period  of  incubation  was  over  Its  beginnings  had  been 
brought  to  an  end  No  longer  did  the  light  bark  canoe  of  the 
Indian  skim  the  rippling  waters  No  longer  did  the  Lenl-Lenape 
and  Nantlcoke  reign  supreme  in  the  silence  of  the  unbroken 
woods 

The  lands  that  had  been  sought  and  occupied  by  the  greatest 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth — the  Netherlands.  Sweden,  and  Eng- 
land— were  in  the  possession  of  their  own  people. 

Gusta\-us  .■\dolphus  Queen  Christina,  and  Oxcnstlema  had  gone. 
The  colorful  Johaii  Priiuz  and  Peter  Sluyvesant  had  become  but  a 
memory  Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  James  the  Second, 
IK)  longer  shaped  with  living  hand  the  course  of  our  destiny. 
William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  had  ceased  to  seek  favors  as 
great  as  empires  from  an  earthly  king 

As  lilies  draw  their  colors  from  the  subtle  qualities  of  the  soil 
bidden  deep  beneath  the  water  upon  which  they  float,  so  are  men. 
States,  and  nations  profoundly  affected  by  the  obscure  and  in- 
aensibte  influences  which  surround  their  early  existence. 

Sometime  the  chemist  may  discover  that  which  gives  to  the  rose 
the  glow  of  the  sunset  or  to  the  forget-me-not  a  touch  of  the 
heavenly  blue.  Often,  however,  the  sklU  of  man  can  only  analyze 
and  detect  that  which  Nature  alone  can  combine. 

INTLUENCI    OF    NIW    SWXDXN 

One  can  discern  and  feel  but  one  cannot  measure  the  depth  of 
the  imprint  which  men  and  races  impress  upon  succeeding  gen* 
eratloDs.  One  cannot  measure  the  thrill  of  flesh  touched  by 
thought.  Until  thotight  and  virtue  and  character  have  feet,  and 
man  may  perceive  the  trace  of  their  passing,  the  measure  of 
man's  influence  upon  the  thought  and  acts  of  men  and  nations 
then  unborn  must  remain  unrevealed  by  that  Master  of  all  our 
destinies  who  made  beautiful  the  arch  of  heaven  and  whoae  paints 
are  the  colors  of  the  evening. 

Bat  ooe  cannot  live  in  Delaware  without  being  keenly  conscious 
of  the  lasting  Influence  upon  Delaware  and  its  people,  even  unto 
this  and  sueoeedlng  gmeratlooa,  of  thoae  men  who.  three  centuries 
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ago,  left  thetr  home  under  the  glow  of  the  northern  lights  to  bufld 
for  themselves  a  new  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  One 
sees  them,  even  now,  with  fortitude,  patience,  and  wisdom,  sowing 
In  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  native  Indian  the  seeds  of  kindness 
and  of  friendship.  One  sees  them,  even  now.  Implanting  upon 
our  BOll  a  religious  faith  and  a  shrine  so  pure  and  so  strong  that 
one  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  ftillness  of  the  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  ^ellowman. 

OtrX    RZRITAGX    FltOM    THE    PIONXEHS 

Through  all  the  years  of  our  history,  Swedish  names  appear  as 
churchmen,  as  landowners,  as  ofllcers  of  the  Government.  For 
the  heritage  which  they  gave  to  us,  we  are  profoundly  grateftU. 

Today  we  see  once  again  In  our  Imagination  the  Kalmar  Nyckel 
and  the  Fogel  Grip  as  they  enter  the  bay.  We  see  them  under  ftill 
sail  breast  its  dashing  waves.  We  see  them  as,  with  sails  furled, 
they  glide  at  last  to  rest  at  The  Rocks.  We  hear  the  rattling  of  the 
chains  and  the  splash  of  the  dropping  anchors.  We  hear  the 
ofDcers'  commands.     We  hear  the  eager  voices  of  the  men. 

DKLAWARX nSST  STAK  TO  PUXCS  THX  BLUZ  IN  THK  AMERICAN  FLAO 

In  recognition  of  our  lndebte<lness  to  them,  Delaware,  whose 
foundations  they  laid  and  whose  star  first  pierced  the  field  of 
blue  In  our  national  emblem,  tonight  calls  to  them  "Hall,  for  your 
gifts  to  us.  we  thank  you!" 

Hugh  M.  Morris. 


Tribute  to  Colored  Race 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  25  Gegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 

1938 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   ELMER  THOMAS   OP  OKLAHOMA.   DECEM- 
BER 15,  1936 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  addreso  delivered  by  me  in  connection  with  ceremonies 
at  the  unveiling  of  portraits  of  recorders  of  deeds  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  December  15,  1936. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  assembled  tonight  to  do  a  thing  which  should  have  been 
done  long  ago — accord  proper  recognition  to  a  number  of  distin- 
guished citizens  who  have  performed  valuable  services  as  the 
directing  head  of  one  of  the  Important  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Washington  Is  the  Nation's  Capital.  Public  ofDclals  who  serve 
the  Capital  serve  the  Nation.  Those  who  serve  the  Nation  serve 
the  richest,  strongest,  and  most  influential  nation  of  the  earth. 

In  addition  to  a  favored  land  with  natural  resources  almost 
untouched,  we  have  In  oxir  strong  box  one-half  of  all  the  monetary 
gold  In  the  world.  In  passing,  let  me  observe  that  our  neighbor 
nations  owe  us  the  other  half. 

In  that  same  strong  box — our  Public  Treasury — we  have  tonight 
over  20  percent  of  idl  the  monetary  silver  produced  since  time 
began. 

However,  the  strength  of  our  country  is  not  based  alone  on  the 
material  wealth  of  the  States,  but  rather  on  the  character,  ability, 
and  solidity  of  the  125,000,000  people  who  make  up  the  popxilation 
of  America. 

This  population  embraces  every  race,  daas,  and  color.  The  red 
man  has  been  Joined  by  the  white  man  and  by  the  black  man. 

Today  we  all  live  together  In  the  same  cities,  on  the  same  land, 
under  the  same  laws,  and  under  the  same  flag. 

Our  strength  Is  known  and  admitted  ever3rwho«.  Our  influence 
is  manifest  on  every  hand. 

Today  at  Buenos  Aires,  a  western  world  peace  conference  is  in 
session.  This  conference  was  suggested,  called,  and  ofllclally 
opened  by  that  great  apostle  of  peace,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  guide,  leader,  and  moving  q;>lrlt  within  this  conference  la 
our  own  beloved  and  dlstlngxilshed  Cordell  Hull,  our  great  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State. 

Tonight,  knowing  other  lands  and  what  Is  transpiring  within, 
well  may  we  pause  to  rejoice  that  we  are  citiaens  of  this  favored 
and  beloved  land,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Here  In  the  States,  in  the  space  of  70  years,  our  colored  brothers 
have  progressed  from  the  status  of  burden  bearers  to  a  high  place 
in  the  scale  of  modem  civilization.    In  all  sections  of  our  country 


members  of  the  colored  race  have  made  and  are  leaving  enduring 
monuments  In  inventions,  literature,  and  art. 

Some,  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  may  believe  that  the 
12,000.000  of  our  colored  population  reside  almost  exclusively  !n 
the  Southern  SUtes.  Such  la  not  the  truth.  One-third  of  otir 
colored  population  is  foimd  In  the  North,  and  in  many  SUtea  the 
balance  of  political  power  Is  held  by  the  colored  race,  and  such 
power  is  sometimes  used  through  the  exercise  of  the  ballot. 

These  exercises  here  tonight,  the  ceremonial  unveiling  of  the 
portraits  of  the  former  recorders  of  deeds,  Illustrate  and  emphasise 
the  great  progress  which  the  colored  race  has  made  since  1868. 

With  the  exception  of  three  of  these  officials,  Simon  Wolf,  John 
B.  Costello.  and  Robert  W.  Dutton,  all  the  others  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colored  people  of  our  Nation.  Thus,  in  a  very 
correct  sense,  this  occasion  lends  emphasis  to  the  work  and 
worth  of  our  colored  citizenry. 

The  men  who  have  held  this  dlstintruished  Federal  office,  have 
come  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West.  Hence 
every  geographical  section  of  our  country  has  produced  the 
leaders  who  have  won  the  recognition  of  appointment  to  this 
Important  post  as  guardian  of  the  land  records  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  ofSclals  who  have  held  this  office  have  demonstrated  Intel- 
ligence, capacity,  and  integrity  and  no  scandal  Involving  public 
funds  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  any  administra- 
tion over  the  long  years  of  their  stewardship.  And  I  might  add 
that  this  same  record  of  efficiency  and  Integrity  has  characterized 
the  hundreds  of  colored  officeholders,  who  have  been  collectors  of 
Internal  revenue,  collectors  of  ports,  receivers  of  public  moneys,  and 
postmasters  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  same  tribute  may  In  truth  be  paid  to  the  colored  agents 
and  representatives  of  our  Oovernment  who  have  held  positions 
of  trust  and  honor  abroad. 

The  distinguished  men  whose  portraits  have  been  unveiled  hers 
tonight  are  merely  representative  of  the  traditional  capacities 
and  Integrity  which  have  characterized  every  Presidential  ap- 
pointment held  by  colored  men  under  the  Federal  Government 
since  their  accession  to  citizenship. 

Tnily  a  record  of  which  to  be  proud.  And  because  of  It,  I  deem 
It  an  honor  to  have  been  Invited  to  appear  on  this  program  and 
give  testimony  to  my  appreciation  of  the  steady  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  the  colored  race  In  education.  Industry,  and 
professional  pursuits  In  all  parts  of  our  common  country. 

In  the  field  of  education,  this  progress  is  seen  In  the  reduction  at 
illiteracy  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  and  in  the  work  of  a 
ntmierous  and  efficient  professional  class. 

The  vast  acquisitions  of  both  urban  and  agricultural  properties 
In  many  sections  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  business 
Interests  testify  eloquently  of  the  substantial  progress  now  being 
made  by  the  colored  race. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma  we  have  a  total  population  of 
some  2,500.000  people.  There  we  have  represented  every  nationality. 
In  addition  to  having  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  Indians  of  all  the 
States,  we  have  some  175,000  citizens  of  the  colored  race.  In  Okla- 
homa we  have  a  progressive  people,  red  and  black  and  white,  all 
planning,  striving,  and  working  to  fashion  and  develop  one  of  the 
great  commonwealths  of  the  American  Republic. 

Tonight  we  have  witnessed  the  unveiling  of  approved  portraits 
of  the  long  list  of  distinguished  men  who  have  had  supervision  of 
the  preparation,  preservation,  and  custody  of  the  official  records 
of  title  to  every  piece  of  real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  service  extends  to  the  title  of  every  piece  of  property  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Truly  the  recorder  o* 
deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  responsible  and  Important 
official  of  our  Federal  Government. 

The  several  distinguished  Americans  who  have  held  this  im- 
portant post  have  been  here  eulogized  tonight.  Time  will  permit 
only  a  few  words  to  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said. 

I  note  that  among  the  men  who  have  held  the  ofllce  of  recorder 
of  deeds  was  Frederick  Douglass,  whose  career  as  a  leader  In  the 
antlslavery  movement  and  pSurticlpation  in  all  great  events  cluster- 
ing about  the  abolition  of  slavery  stamped  hlna  as  one  of  the  very 
illustrious  men  of  America. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  and  eventful  life,  as  an  orator,  editor. 
and  author,  he  exercised  a  wide  and  beneflcient  influence  upon 
the  public  opinion  of  his  time. 

If  he  had  never  held  public  crfDoe,  his  arduous  work  In  building 
up  public  sentiment  against  the  institution  of  slavery  would  hav« 
given  him  a  permanent  place  in  American  history. 

His  life,  as  that  of  no  other  man,  had  epitomised  the  progress 
and  poeslbillties  of  the  members  of  his  race.  Bom  In  slavery,  he 
became  a  living  witness  against  the  institution.  Escaped  from 
slavery,  by  the  sheer  force  of  individual  initiative  he  aoqulnd  a 
liberal  education  by  study  and  travel. 

Frederick  Douglass  in  suooession  was  United  States  marshal  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  recorder  of  deeds  for  the  District,  United 
States  Minister  and  resident  and  consul  general  to  Haiti.  Fked- 
erick  Douglass,  with  recognised  ability  and  fidelity,  paved  the  way 
tog  the  yoxinger  men  of  his  race,  the  portraits  of  a  number  of  whom 
we  have  unveiled  here  tonight. 

I  cannot  doae  without  uttering  a  word  of  praise  of  the  reoori 
being  made  by  the  present  rcoordcr  of  deeds.  Dr.  William  t. 
Tbompklns. 
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in  tbe  public- building  program 


Tfaonas  Jefferson 
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or 
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BT  HON.  KLBKRT  D 
R.  Z 


Mr.  OREEN.  B£r.  PTesld«i 
hAve  Inserted  In  tbe  Appendix 
lirered  by  the  Junior  Senator 


T  90ICA8  OF  UTAH.  PROVIDKNCl. 
APRIL  a«.  1988 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
of  tbe  RxcoAD  an  address  de- 
from  Utah  [Mr.  ThokasJ  at 


tbe  annual  Thomas  Jefferson  c  ?lebraUon  In  Providence,  R,  I, 
on  tbe  erenins  of  April  24.  193  l. 

There  being  no  objection.  tM  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  Rscoao,  as  foUo'  rs: 


Amerlc  an 
tljoe 


lo 


Uie 


By  almost  unlTeraal  acceptance 
RMered  aa  patron  saints  of  otir 
camera  of  the  base  of  our 
rser  may  be   occupied   at   one 
ftooaeTelt.  a  JacJuon.  or  a  WUaon 
third  comer  the  name  of  Tbomai 
liS  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  ou ' 

The  fourth  comer  of  this 
rait  shall  be  forever  left  racant 
<f  aspiration,   and  hope      It   is 
nnd  every  American  maid,  filled 
rf  serTlce  for  America,  aball  proj^ 
Y*r  country's  destiny.    Thus  we 
American  cult.     It  la  here  that 
eternal  existence. 

Why  has  America  definitely 
places    tn    our    American    nation^ 
tiilalL.  baa  beat  answered  that 
ctber  men  as  great."  said   tbia 
men  aa  good,  but  In  all  tbe  history 
two  great  men  as  good  aa  these 
great."     We  kzraw  fron  reading 
meant  by  tbe  two  adJectlTea 
lie  tboQgbt  that  both  Waahlnguln 
gentler  Ttrttws  commonly  ezbltatt^ 
strength  at  cbaracter  and  all  th 
tOMted  to  tbe  eaclusUMi  at  tbose 
masters  of  mankind." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a 
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American  democracy. 
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It  la  the  corner  of  projection. 
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have  created  a  framework  of  an 
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naftnnal  enlt  sdU&cs 
of  JsSsnoB.    In  tbe  mating  at 
f  eraon's  own  Ideas  about  tbe  esse 
to   tbls  qusstloik   In   Jsffscson'B 
Jefferson,  autbor  oi  tbe 
of  tbe  statute  of 
tbe  (ovndsr  of  tbe  Unlventty  at 
cf  sctlvttlea.  bare  we  find 
tiaportant.  above  tbe  otber  tbinifk 
nation  may  work  out  Its  Ufe  and 
liMlependanoe.  tbat  a  man  may 
bts  bean  dsslrea.  and  worablp  as 
Tikcn  In  Jefferson's  pride  aa  a 
s<<«  bto  acceptance  of  tbe  theory 
t\»L   and    tnteUectual   Ufa   for 
cbllosopby  oif  progiuss  is  acoepic^ 
Oovernnkent  are  hinted  at,  and 
I»jms  of  dignity  ta  tbe  eternal 
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to  Washington  and  Lincoln 
cult?     Theodore    Bocaevelt.    I 
for  tis.     "There  have  been 
itrenuous   American,   "and   other 
of  mankind  there  are  no  other 
and  no  otber  two  good  men  as 
further  from  Roosevelt  what  he 
'  and  "great."  for  we  see  that 
and  Lincoln  poasessed  all  the 
by  good  men  who  lack  rugged 
strong  qualities  eonunonly  ex- 
gentler  vtrtnes  by  tbe  "towering 


of  tbat  comeratone  at  our 

for  tbe  nlgbt  bears  tbe  name 

great  Natkm.  vbat  were  Jef- 

tBCt49rs?     We  find  the  answer 

epitaph:  "Here    was    burled 

Declaration  at   Amerlcaa  Inde- 

for  religious  freedom,   and 

^^rgtnia."    In  a  Ufe  full  of  honors. 

patron  saint  recognizing  as 

national  Independence,  that  a 

ifesttny  in  its  ovn  way;  individual 

aa  bia  mind  directs,  brieve  aa 

fit. 

founder  at  a  university,  do  we  not 

■jt  a  reasoned,  planited.  tbought- 

man   and  tbe  Nation?    The 

tbe  perfectlbUlty  of  man  and 

man  and  tbe  Nation  occupy  a 

of  tblnga  as  tbey  wen  never 
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before  so  prlvtle^red  in  the  phlloeophles  of  other  thinkers.  Oar 
Amertcaji  Constitution  Is  now  the  oldest  constitution  on  eartb. 
This  fuadamentai  American  Institution  has  stablllaed  Itself  by 
beccnsinK  a  living  organism  To  this  the  Jefferaonlan  phlloeophy 
has  contributed. 

Moreover,  our  Supreme  Court  scheme  of  Interpretation  reflects 
the  fact  that  th«'  American  Constitution  Is  a  living  organism  and 
not  a  dead,  binding  force      The  Jeffersonlan  principle  there  shows 

ItSPlf 

Let  us  note  to  lllu.sti-atf  further,  the  lifelong  Influence  of  Thomas 
JefTen!on:  Plr«t  hi!«  leadership  as  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  second  his  leadership  m  our  foreign  relations  as 
Ambassador  to  Prance  third,  his  authorship  of  the  northwest  pro- 
viso, the  fundament.al  scheme  In  accordance  with  which  our  new 
States  have  been  or^anlzfd.  fourth,  as  an  establisher  of  our  foreign 
relations  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington;  fifth,  as  Vice 
President,  during  which  period  he  wrote  Jefferson's  Manual,  tbe 
fundamental  parliamentary  rules  by  which  the  Senate  of  tbe 
United  States  Is  gu  ded  to  this  day.  sixth,  his  public-land  schemes: 
seventh,  his  Insistence  upon  acceptance  of  the  decimal  system; 
eighth,  his  epoch-making  years  as  President  of  the  United  States; 
mnth.  hLs  post-Presidential  influence,  when  Montlcello  became  tbe 
shrine  of  American  democracy,  extending  until  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1825.  tenth,  his  fathering  of  and  his  leadership  In  tbe  great 
political  party  which  has  been  contemporaneous  with  the  whole 
history  of  our  country  and  which  has  contributed  probably  more 
than  any  other  single  thing  to  the  American  two-party  system,  and 
which  has  shown  a  power  of  existence  greater  than  any  single  Insti- 
tution, excepting  our  Government  Itself.  The  Democratic  Party 
survived  the  Civil  War  It  split,  to  be  sure,  but  In  4  years  It  was 
reunited.  Some  American  churches  were  divided  at  the  same  time. 
They  have  no^  been  able  to  come  together  since  Jefferson  repre- 
sents better  than  any  other  the  prot<nype  of  the  citizen  statesman 
of  a  democ.'atic  repubUc  In  him  we  have  the  scholar,  the  lawyer, 
thfe  musician,  the  Inventor,  the  architect,  the  tarmer.  the  states- 
man, the  most  practical  of  admimsuators,  and  the  most  Ideal  of 
philosophers 

Thomas  Jefferson  Eav<»  us  the  philosophy  of  democracy  which 
has  tiecome  a  world-wide  accepted  fundamentai  principle.  Demo- 
cratic Kovemments  a.'f  i>ttainahlp  through  the  education  and  the 
trainintr  of  derr-nxTatically  minded  Individuals.  Crovernments  de- 
rive- their  powers  fr  .p.-.  th.^  -^  n.--ent  of  the  governed,  and  nations 
are  made  by  a  universal  acceptance  of  the  fundamentals  of  a 
democratic  phllopophv  which  assumes,  first  of  all.  the  perfectl- 
blhtv  of  man  hi.s  pro^r-.ssive  t-rowth  and  development,  and  the 
further  acceptance  o!  thf  theory  that  hi.s  nature  Is  ultimately 
good  The  accept.^nce  of  .such  doctrines  results  la  a  philosophy 
of  the  State  which  rnoognizps  Nntional  and  State  morality  and 
an  ethical  basis  for  politlcui  action 

Woodrow  Wilscn  applied  these  same  democratic  theories  In  pre- 
-ntlng  his  schemes  Ui\   interri.iti(inal  action  and  In  attempting  to 


ser 

brlni;  about  an  Internationa;  morality,  a  world  recognizing  The  "law 
and  actint,'  m  cnnrornury  with  law  restraint  rather  than  force,  and 
an  ultinoate  bowing  rf  the  individual  national  will  to  world  senti- 
ment 

JefTersonian  demccracy  has  not  yet  been  attained  In  the  world  in 
its  perfected  state  or  In  Its  ultimate  Wllsonlan  International 
morality  s<-cms  a  lon^-  way  off.  but  both  are  attainable,  and  the 
world  win  see  b<;th  working.  be<au.-e  both  are  based  upon  the 
highest  ethical  and  moral  political  theories. 

From  Jeffersrns  ^-.md.^r-Jv  with  what  scale  may  we  mea.sure  the 
progress  of  democracy  during  the  pa.st  5  years''  What.  In  his  eyes 
would  be  an  increase  m  democracy:"  Are  we  making  good  for 
JefTcrson'  Are  we  solidifying  the  structure  he  gave  us?  Are  we 
cutting  the  cloth  to  &t  the  pattern''  In  short.  Is  this  thing  which 
we  call  government  in  1938  an  absolute  democracy,  or  more  nearly 
an  absolute  democracy  than  JefTersi  n  had  established  when  wearily 
he  laid  down  his  tools  ;ind  left  the  work  to  his  successors?  Have 
we  as  Democrats  any  actual  nght  to  compare  ourselves  with  Jeffer- 
son and  say  we  are  his  people? 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  the  same  as  it  was  100  vears  ago 
and  longer,  the  same  that  it  will  be  forever.  The  essence  of 
democracy  Is  stability  of  property,  certainty  of  Investments, 
strength  in  che  rights  of  the  individual,  and  security  for  business. 
These  four  things  are  democracy 

Under  this  definition  we  have  attained  a  new  record  in  demo- 
cratic governmen.,  and  government  Is  more  democratic  today 
i^  ^Ttl  ^Slw'^  history  We  have,  then,  more  than  kept  the 
faith  with  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  face  the  future  with  greater 
asauranoe  of  an  abiding  democracy  than  any  previous  adminis- 
tration, however  successful  and  however  democratic  has  been 
able  to  give. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  wUl  sertoualy  challenge  the  fact 
that  property  really  is  more  stable  today  than  ever  before  The 
Government  Is  interested  in  seeing  that  men  do  not  lose  their 
property  unless  they  have  to  It  has  pioneered  to  rescue  mortgages 
where  private  busmess  has  failed  and  has  prevented  the  lalsaea 
faire  system  from  making  turnovers  in  property  a  debacle  of 
misery.  If  Wall  Street  is  oft.  ycur  bank  account  Is  not,  and  it 
remained  for  modem  Jeffersoiuan  Democrats  to  secure  your  in- 
vestments In  the  so-called  safer  securuies.  which  truly  are  today 
the  safer  securities  One  has  but  to  read  the  hearings  which 
Senator  La  PoiJjLT-ra  and  I  conducted  to  learn  the  tendency  of  the 
democracy  of  President  Roostvelt  and  Senator  GasxM  and  our 
majority  associates  In  the  Houjse  to  make  more  secure  the  conatt- 
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tuUona]  right  of  one  to  be  secure  in  his  person.  Finally  we  come 
to  business  which  Is  groaning,  admittedly,  but  there  will  not 
sgaln  be  a  period  in  America  when  as  before  there  Is  relatively 
no  business  at  all  and  industrial  plants  are  imiversally  smokeless. 

I  chink  tbe  Louisiana  purcbase  in  Its  day  was  more  daring  tban 
a  $4,000,000,000  spending  program  for  Improvements  at  this  date. 
I  tbink  It  would  be  like  Jefferson  to  propose  $4,000,000,000  or  some 
anaount  to  safeguard  a  democratic  Amolca  from  misery  and  eter- 
nal pauperbood.  In  tbe  one  esse  it  was  a  tremendous  bargain, 
though  It  bad  Its  on>onents.  In  1883  we  expended  great  sums  and 
we  got  as  good  bargains.  For  tbat  money  vs  held  democratic 
America  together,  preserved  tbe  capitalist  system,  maintained 
buman  rights,  and  prevented  explosion  at  tbe  Jobless  workers  in  a 
tbousand  dead  industries. 

A  lesson  in  constitatlonal  government  te  tbe  current  attonpt  to 
place  tbe  sixteenth  amendment  back  in  tbe  Constitution.  It  has 
been  taken  out  largdy  by  narrowing  Judicial  deeisions  and  ccunmon 
usage,  and  even  by  sheer  nulliHeatiaa.  Now  it  is  proposed  by  me. 
and  It  is  proposed  by  tbe  President,  and  Is  becoming  naticmal 
policy  to  propose  that  inoxne  be  taxed  from  whatever  source 
derived.  "Prom  whatever  source  derived"  Is  what  tbe  Constitution 
ssys.  That  Ls  what  tbe  people  meant.  And  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment is  tbelr  last  words.  We  do  not  need  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  make  another  constitutional  amendment  accomplish  what 
it  says  in  its  own  terms  should  lie  accomplished.  It  is  an  anomaly 
tbat  we  are  trying  to  make  tbe  Constitution  constitutional,  but  Z 
am  sure  that  is  what  the  great  Jefferson  would  have  done. 

What  fears  have  been  expressed  about  tbe  losing  of  SUtes'  rights 
under  the  New  Deal  simply  because  men  did  not  understand  tbat 
there  la  no  difference  between  States  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  BUtes  colliding  with  tbe  Federal  Government, 
tbe  first  to  produce  creative  ellecta,  tbe  second  to  produce  ineffi- 
ciency In  government.  Their  working  together  is  mistaken  for  an 
abandoiunent  ctf  rights.  Congress  working  wltb  tbe  President  is 
mistaken  for  rubber  stamping.  Harmony  is  mistaken  for  surren- 
der. Now  comes  the  administration  and  proposes  a  plan  of  rescue 
for  the  underprivileged  In  education  revolving  entirely  around 
the  States.     Jefferson  would  literally  stand  up  and  cheer. 

When  Einstein  put  forth  tbe  notion  tbat  even  tn  the  physical 
world  things  may  be  relative  rather  thail  exact,  tbat  idea  will 
temper  all  branches  of  human  thought.  It  will  have  Its  effect 
upon  the  person.  It  will  have  Its  effect  upon  the  State.  It  will 
have  its  effect  upon  International  relations,  it  will  have  Its  effect 
upon  religion,  it  will  have  lU  effect  upon  ethics.  It  will  have  Its 
effect  even  upon  our  concept  of  time.  Let  us  paxise  for  a  moment 
and  tise  our  own  constitutional  history  to  Illustrate  further  my 
point.  Under  the  theory  of  relativity  our  Constitution  will  In  very 
deed  attain  Marshall's  dream  and  endure  for  the  ages,  because  it 
will  cease  to  be  considered  the  mere  symbol  of  sovereignty  of  its 
Newtonian-influenced  times  or  the  living  law  of  the  Darwinian 
period.  It  will  for  the  p>oet  and  orator  remain  both  of  these,  but 
to  them  will  be  added  a  new  significance  of  usefulness  capable  of 
being  not  only  the  people's  protector  but  also  tbe  medium  through 
which  the  people  shall  attain  their  desired  ends.  Newtonian  In- 
fluence made  it  tbe  sjrmbol  of  a  perfected  plan.  Darwinian  theory 
caused  It  to  become  the  living,  growing  soul  of  our  national  entity. 
Blneteinian  thovght  may  make  it  the  companion  of  tbe  people  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  piuposes. 

One  of  the  most  firmly  entrenched  tbeories  In  otir  constitutional 
development  in  this  country  la  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
power.  The  separation  of  powers  never  meant  three  coordinate 
governments  operating  separately,  for  then  you  have  no  govern- 
ment at  all.  But  it  meant  three  fimctlons  of  government  handled 
in  three  separate  spheres  to  supply  the  need  of  man  and  the  state 
In  regard  to  tbose  three  different  spheres.  It  is  when  we  have 
them  working  in  harmony  that  we  have  government.  It  is  when 
we  have  them  working  in  antagonism  that  we  have  the  opposite 
of  government.  If  I  substitute  the  Greek  word  for  the  Latin  my 
meaning  is  clearer.  When  you  have  harmony  in  its  branches  you 
have  "arch."  'When  you  have  dJshamuxiy  or  antagonism  you 
have  "anarchy." 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  particularly.  Tbn  people  adopted 
the  sixteenth  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Tbe  sixteenth  amendment  provides:  "The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  Incomes,  from  whatever 
source  derived."  I  mentioned  this  earlier  in  my  talk,  but  here 
is  an  opportiuilty  for  development  of  my  point.  Probably  in  tbe 
history  of  constitutional  government  never  has  a  basic  law  been 
mutilated  qtiite  so  completely  and  so  imivsrsally  as  has  the  six- 
teenth amendment.  For  tbls  mutilation  I  do  not  blame  any 
group  or  class  in  our  country.  The  courts  have  contributed  their 
part,  the  people  have  contributed  their  part,  tbe  States  have  con- 
tributed their  part,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  contributed 
its  part,  in  nullifying  the  last  expression  of  the  people's  will  on 
the  subject.  The  sixteenth  amendment  no  longer  means  what  it 
says:  that  is.  tbat  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  coUeet 
taxes  on  incomes,  frtxn  whatever  source  derived."  The  cotuts,  the 
people,  and  the  States  have  changed  this  amendment  so  that  today 
it  means,  "from  whatever  source  derived  unless  the  source  hap- 
pens to  be  compensation  of  Federal  Judges"  or  "from  whatever 
source  derived  unless  Mat  source  baiipena  to  be  salaries  of  officers  or 
employees  of  States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States."  or  "from 
whatever  source  derived  unless  the  source  happens  to  be  interest 
In  tax-exempt  securities  issued  by  some  State." 


We  should  correct  tbe  taxing  evils  of  an  undemocratic  nature 
which  have  grosm  up  in  our  ^reat  democracy.  I  would  like  to 
remove  tbe  stigma  which  tax  saaoclatlons  have  attem^^tMl  to 
place  upon  certain  persons  in  our  body  politic  by  slngUxiig  tbem 
out  as  boMflciarles  of  this  tax  exemiJtion.  There  Is  noCbli« 
mors  cruel  in  our  entire  body  politie  tban  tbat  tbe  great  pfubilc- 
scbool-teacblng  group  of  our  country  is  singled  out  saeb  year  aa 
beneficiaries  at  this  unjust  tax  system.  Tbe  ofDoers  of  our  Army 
and  our  Navy.  Federal  officials  generally,  and  Judgas  would  aB 
rejoice  In  tbe  removal  of  this  annual  criticism  which  tbfsy  get. 

Thus  we  see  government  stalled  on  this  partictilar  quastlon. 
Democracies  cannot  survive  If  groups  in  tbat  democracy  art 
singled  out  for  tax  exemption.  Sound  economies  demand  tbat 
taxed  sectirlties  should  not  hsve  to  compete  with  tax-exempt 
securlUea  Tet  we  seem  unable  to  solve  this  simple  qaasUoa 
without  resort  to  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  what  good 
would  a  constitutional  amendment  do  in  the  light  of  what  wa, 
the  cotirts,  tbe  States,  and  our  own  Government  bave  dona  wttb 
tbe  sixteenth  amendment? 

Now,  for  us  here  tonight,  let  us  renlew  our  faltb  tn  damoermey 
and  point  out  the  fact  that  all  that  man  has  galzked  throughout 
tbe  whole  history  of  humanity  has  baen  aoootnpUsbed  twtrsiMa 
man  was  willing  to  experiment.  People  today  would  be  on  tb* 
same  level  as  tbe  Australian  btishman  If  certain  Individuals  bad 
not  been  willing  to  try— to  test  and  to  diaoover  a  batter  way  to 
do  or  a  finer  way  to  live. 

Tbe  genius  of  the  Amerlosa  Ooremment.  after  all.  la.  aa  bM 
been  said  by  great  thinkers  on  government,  tbe  fact  tbat  we  bave 
not  a  single  American  Government  operating  everywbars  at  tba 
same  time  but  we  bave.  in  reality.  48  distinct  and  separate  sover- 
eignties operating  at  the  same  time,  and  each  one  a  democracy. 
Each  one.  too,  in  a  way.  Is  experimenting  with  sonethlng  new — 
some  new  change  In  socordanoe  with  a  sort  of  scheme  of  trial  and 
errcn-.  If  you  wish — but  experimenting  nevertheless.    And  out  of 


this  cannot  help  but  come  advancement,  progress,  new  aspacts, 
interpretations,  new  ways  of  doing  things.  This  is  poUucal  man'a 
way  of  proving  that  the  law  is  made  for  man.  and  not  man  for  tb*> 
law:  in  proving  tbat  it  is  the  spirit  that  counts  and  not  tbe  Isttsr. 
It  is  the  philosophy,  tbe  phllcaophy  of  tbs  wise  at  aU  tlmaa  «ba$' 
we  see  operating  in  our  Nation  today. 
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Mr.  IdNTON.  Mr.  President,  I  asJc  unanlxnoiiu  eoi»ent 
to  have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rjeooia  a  speech  de- 
livered over  the  National  Broadcasting  System  on  ^"Mrt 
evening,  April  18,  by  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jooa.  chairman  of  tb» 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro,  as  foDows: 

I  wish  to  discuss  business  and  credit.  Tbe  decline  la  tbe  purcbsaa 
of  consumers'  goods — the  things  we  need  sad  use  every  day— «auasd 
an  socumtilation  of  inventories  l>y  tbs  marcbant  and  tbe  manufao- 
turer  tbat  has  resulted  in  widespread  unemployment.  Tbe  manu- 
facturer caimot  c<»tinue  to  produce  what  be  cannot  ssU.  skor  caa 
tbe  merchant  buy  unlees  be  sells.  So  until  tbeas  inventorlss  ara 
reduced  employment  wlU  not  likely  pick  up. 

In  discussing  credit  I  bave  in  mind  credit  (or  all  ptiipimis  for 
bustneas.  for  industry,  for  agrictilture,  and  for  bulldiag.  As  you 
Itnow,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  wss  created  tn  1082 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  to  banks,  insurance  oompsntss,  mortgage- 
loan  companies.  Federal  land  tianks.  Joint-stock  land  banks,  sgrl- 
culttire.  railroads,  etc.  March  S,  1983,  Just  6  days  sfter  President 
Roosevelt  was  insi^r^nated,  our  law  was  supplenkented.  and  has 
Ijeen  amended  and  supplemented  many  times  sinos  then,  expanding 
tbe  scope  of  R.  F.  C.  operations  to  meet  varying  condlticns.  Tbe 
March  0.  1933,  law  was  the  most  important  at  all.  It  mads  it  poa- 
sible  for  us  to  save  the  banks  by  buying  their  preferred  stock, 
capital  notes,  or  debentures. 

Aside  from  advances  to  other  governmental  agencies  by  dlrso- 
tlon  of  Congress,  we  have  authorized  $9,404,000,000  in  loans  ao4 
Investments,  including  bank  capital;  $1,780,000,000  of  these  au- 
thorizations were  later  canceled,  the  applicants  finding  tbey  dM 
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Hon  nine  huDtfrvd  miUMn  dollan 
•4.flM.000.000.  or  man  Umo  71 
owcwy  mat  dirvetif  or  Isdmc 
and  rtprvMDta  bundrcda  of 

laduntry  wm  kldad  by  dlraet 
tlMt  tiMibi«ri  tbmm  to  utcnd 
UMir  borrovwi.    Agrlculturt 
Iti—    cooon.  eom,  wool.  motiAii 
fic».  r»i«UM.  and  naval  atorM 
h*v*  base  mad*  to  Um 
loaA*  hava  baaD  larfely  througli 
tloo  and  av«ra«a  laaa  Uian  MOO 
drad  mUUac  dotUn  waa  loanad 
f^ftflf   ULCd  ^">^»    and  nnfmal 
Probably  30.000^  dq;>oaiton  ta 
R.  F  C.  loans.    Aloaoat  tvcry 
Cha  B.  P.  C  .  and  wa  wara  latUnj ; 

Our   collecttont   In    1036  and 
by  almoat  a  bUlion  doUara.  ao 
as   tbougb   ve   could   withdraw 
tafty.  on  tba  18th  at  Laat 
that  wa  aeoapt  no  mora  loaii 

But  dxM  to  the  continued 
axjthorlaed  ua  to  start  lending 
Stnca  that  time  we  have  apprryi 
and   bava   appllcaUona,  definite 
910,000.000  more  of  thla  cbaract^ 

With  tha  approral  at  the 
our  act  i^mln  by  itatng  tha 
laad  to  pubtle  bodtea.  Statea. 
TMooa.  for  the  eonatrucuon  of 
la  a  rHtoratloa  of  authority 
oMBt  of  P  W.  A.,  and  uadar 
ta  addmon  to  buytaf  9600.000.1 

The  Olaaa  bUI  alao  broadanad 
OB  loQcar  laaturttiai.    Tbla 
m  iDduatrUl  loana  for  plant 
oClMr  wvda.  ta  aztaiMtlnf  loag 

Tba  ebjaettva  of  tha  law  and 
to  aid  bualnaaa  throtigh  I 
be  nade  with  that  in  vlaw 
BMured.  but  may  be  upon  auch 
lenfth  of  time  aa.  la 
•  pproftrlate  to  the  particular 

While  mir  purpoae  wiU  be  Vo 
that  will  maialala  at  eraata 
make  auch  loana  unlaaa  in  o\ir 
to  pay  th»  money  back     Too 
wara  the  pnaMpal  eaiiam  of  tlta 
tac  la  Just  M  aaaential  aa 
lend  a  man  or  a  buatneaa 
poatponaa  tha  UMivltabto 
not  maaa  ttiat  we  ar«  nnl  maktte 


a  adit  and 


llorc 


oooM  gat  it  alaawbare   8U  bU- 

baa  actually  baan  dlabuiaed.  and 

^roaot.  repaid.    Tbla  vast  turn  of 

to  avary  daaa  of  our  etttaenahlp 

of  tadlTtetual  loana. 

and  through  aid   to  banks 

to  grant  extensions  to 

aided  thnwgh  loana  on  oommod- 

tobaocOk  peanuta.  prunea,  dates. 

than  t. 000.000  aeparate  loana 

of  farm  oommodltlaa.     These 

the  Ooaunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 

to  each  borrower.     Several  h\in- 

tf&roogh  Pedaral  land  banks.  Joints 

agricultural   credit   corporations. 

doaed  banks  were  aided  through 

»  of  buslneaa  haa  been  helped  by 

alOQg  fine  until  last  autumn 

1037   azeaadad   our  dlabunenveata 

the  latter  part  of  1937  It  looked 

from  tha  lending  field      Accord- 

Prealdent  Booaavelt  directed 


Octiber 
ap  tlloattona. 


President. 


whch 


1.0(0 


autxMlty 
ooiAtnietian 


InereMt  if 
Tk» 


Mm  opuiPB 


II 
pr^jdaat 


aarUcuiarly  wfean 
IncTtMed     We  try  to  find  a 


Mk 


chiaca 
afa  labia 


which  we  have  an  application 

Apparently  many  people  ball4va 
to  our  aot  parmlta  ua  lo  lend 
fcertofttra.  and  that  a  MUlon 
cially  allocated  by  the  Cungraaii 
tfaM  UUa  amantfroaoi  did  W4 
act.  nor  did  it  tncraaw  our 

Oura  ta  a  ravotTtnf  fund  and 
aMl  dMtottrMmaatt.  At  praaao 
»1.4ia»000XM0  for  all  punoaaa, 
m  dont  be  afraid  it  wuf  glva 
and  a  half  doUars  of  aound 
HID  be  HaiMfl.  ^of  graatNt 
•tandlng  at  any  on*  time  waa 

In  addition  to  landing  for  al 
flarrytnc  ttt— tcrtaa.  thtu  a 
tratia   raqtuiwawata  with   tha 
foread  to  iMrtAM  their  produdU 
W*  wtil  brbag  to  tha  manufaotiirar 
IB  thla  raapaet  that 


through  eoaunodtt: 
imoditka.  wlU 


loans  on  com  modi 

tparahouaa^  or  ao 

wrtirtty 

Wa  win  lend  for  tha 
where  tha  pro)Bct  aaaoa  aotmd 
ahle 

Tha  tacuntlaa  and  Baeh«M< 
taatiad  mrw  rvfulatlona  tnttnae< 
tflatrtbutloa  of  aaefuntiaa. 
rnterpriaN     The  Oommisakon 
tend  to  radtiea  tha  rag latrattoi 
raatatrant 

Tb  AMI  Ui  Iha  lifittmata 

lo  h»  oouad  and 


In  buslneaa.  the   President 

again   February    18   of   this  year. 

Id  •13.191.716  in  tnduBtrlal  loans. 

and   tentative.  lor   approdmataly 

of  loaoa. 

Ooogreaa  haa  )ust  amended 

3laai  bill  which  empowers  us  to 

n  uslelpatttlea.  and  political  tubdl- 

1  veful  public  works  projects     This 

wa  had  prior  to  the  eatabllsh- 

ifhlch  we  have  loaned  1300.000.000 

of  such  loans  fvom  P  W  A. 

our  powars  ao  that  we  may  lend 

wui  be  particularly  helpful 

and  new  equlpmeat -in 

lima  eradit  to  induitry. 

of  tha  Praaldaat  and  Congreas  is 

employment,  and  our  loaiu  win 

law  raaulfaa  that  loans  roi.nt  b<< 

lerms  and  condlttonji  and  fur  such 

of  our  board  of  dlrv<tuni    are 

a^pitcatloQ. 

nake  bualneaa  and  induatrtnl  trmn* 

It.  wa  vUl  iK>t  faal  authnnsrd  to 

opinion  the  borrower  will  be  able 

4iurh  debt  and  inflation  of  vnluca 

ooUapaa,  and  nrudtnt  bcirrow- 

land  mi     it  doee  no  fTHxl  to 

whleh  he  wU)   loae      It  mr>rvlv 

of  hla  affairs.     Thu  <\nr» 

every  effort  to  lend  to  deeervniK' 

a^aplormaat  will  ba  maintained  or 

to  authorlae  every  such  loan  fur 


raadjvaUnant 


cut. 


the  Qlaaa-AteagaU  atn«*t^clm>»tu 

a  diffaraat  baau  of  sectvity  than 

4nd  a  half  dollara  has  b««n  eape- 

fcir  this  purpoae     The  facts  lu-e 

the  aacunty  pronatoaa  in  our 

eradlt  for  landing 

fiuetttalaa  daily  with  our  recetpu 

pur  untaad  borrowing  authority  la 

id  thla  ta  a  great  daai  of  money. 

Wa  bava  mora  than  a  billion 

and  ooUaetlons  frocn  theee  may 

UBottnt   wa   hava  avar   had  out- 

1.000.000. 

other  purpoaaa.  wa  will  lend  for 

BUfaattuaia  to  tntlctpate 

that   they   wtl]    not   ba 

to  pay  far  the  eoat  at  production 

the  aama  alaiancia  and  same 

*a  gtw  lo  tha  produoarn  of  farm 

loaaa.    Umom  on  iavantorlea.  like 

raqulra  tha  tavantonea  to  ba 

I  ID  pwmll  an  anloreaAhla  lien. 

10  ahla  lo  I 


|I.100.< 


glva  other  acoeptabia 


eoneCruttleB  cff  needed  btalnem  buiidinfs 
and  eradlt  la  not  otherwtae  avad- 


paru^ularty 
lion  itated 


Oommiatao  latxirdey.  April   16. 

to  ataiplinr  the  regiatiiitlon  and 

>  naan  iaauaa  at  established 

Itated  that  theaa  ragulaUona  will 

•ad  aave  tlBM  tor  the 


of  aueh  aaeurttlaa  where 
aaplofOMOV  wa  will 
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considpr  Irndmg  to  prlvatr  bankers  and  urxlrrwrlttng  bankers  when 
the  loans  can  tx-  properly  spcured  We  will  not  buy  the  stock  of 
any  private  business.  Usually  v  hen  there  Is  a  demand  for  Inveat- 
ment  capital  thai  promisei  a  fair  n-turn.  It  is  forthcoming,  and 
DO  doubt  this  will  be  true  agnln  as  business  Unprowa. 

Then?  Is  s  wldt-sprcad  impreasiiin  that  many  who  are  entitled  to 
credit  cannot  jtet  credit  from  b^ink-s  and  other  private  lending 
InstltutloiiS  No  one  K.nows  the  extent  to  which  this  situation 
actually  exlstfl;  but  whatever  legitimate  demand  there  may  be  for 
credit,  the  RFC  is  prepared  to  furnish,  preferably  In  oooperatlon 
with  batiks  and  bankers 

In  this  etTori  we  would  like  for  every  bank  in  the  United 
Slates  either  for  the  accounl  of  the  R.  P.  C  or  for  the  joint 
account  of  the  bank  and  the  R  F  C  ,  to  make  ita  lending  facUl- 
Ues  available  to  thoee  of  lU  customer -depositors  who  feel  they 
are    being    deprived    of    credit 

We  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  competing 
with  the  bank.s  but  want  to  cooperate  with  them  In  providing 
credit  where  there  Is  a  demand  which  for  any  reason  the  banks 
cannot  meet 

We  would  like  for  banks  to  go  Into  the  problems  of  such  de- 
poeltors  with  a  view  to  ascertauilng  whether  they  are  entitled 
to  credit,  even  though  the  loan  be  one  which  the  bank  would 
not    feel   justified    In    making 

Whexe  the  bank  find£  that  the  loan  can  be  so  secured  as  rea- 
sonably to  assure  Its  repayment  but  Is  of  a  character  the  bank 
feel.>i  It  should  not  make,  we  would  like  for  the  bank  to  take  the 
borrower  8  application  and  forward  It  to  the  R.  F.  C.  agency  of  Its 
district,  with  such  comments  or  recommendations  as  the  banlc 
may  feel  Justified  In  making  Our  application  blanks  will  ba 
mailed  to  the  banks  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

We  Kieatly  prefer  that  the  bank  take  a  participation  in  tlia 
loan,  sharing  proportionately  with  the  R.  F.  C.  In  the  security 
and   in  repayments 

We  wlU.  where  the  bank  wUhcs  us  to  do  ao,  allow  It  to  carry  the 
entire  loan  with  a  definite  conimliment  from  the  R.  F  C.  to  take 
over,  without  recourse  on  the  bank  that  part  of  the  loan  which  tha 
RFC  underwrite*  Tlie  underwritten  portion  of  the  loan  will 
be  taken  up  at  such  time  or  dale  as  may  be  agn>ed  upon  when 
the  loan  Ik  made  For  this  cununitment  the  R.  P.  C.  wlU  accept  a 
part  of  tlio  uurre«l  wtthoui  addiuunal  chargti  to  the  borrower. 
This  will  afford  the  buiik  a  pniiMable  Investment  for  Its  loanable 
funds  convertible  into  cujih  at  any  time 

I  am  cunvinced  from  our  ej(p«<rtenc<>  that  If  the  l>ankB  would 
go  into  the  probleniK  of  more  uf  their  potential  borrowers,  they 
would  be  abio  to  work  out  many  Kuod  loans  loans  that  would  be 
prontahle  to  them  and  to  the  borrower,  loans  that  would  create 
empluynieut  and  ■Umulate  buiineM 

The  loan*  might  run  for  a  longer  time  than  bankers  ordUxarllT 
wtsli  to  make,  hut  our  bMiikuitt  laws  permit  long-time  loans,  and 
they  nni  eligible  fur  bornwing  at  the  Federal  Reserve  should  tha 
bank  need  to  iMrruw 

We  at  the  n  F  C  very  often  find  that  by  requiring  a  borrower 
to  secure  «tand-hv  awrermtnts  and  subordination  of  Hans  from  tx- 
Istlug  nredltors,  or  the  ronvemion  of  either  or  both  of  these  Into 
the  capital  tuict  of  the  bcirn)wor.  we  art)  able  to  inaka  wall-aecufed 
loans  that  rraull  tn  setting  a  business  on  Its  feet  again. 

It  frequently  tnkrn  careful  and  painstaking  study  of  an  appll- 
oaju's  Situation  U)  help  hlra  rearrange  his  afialri.  but  hla  banker 
should  be  OS  intere-Ted  In  doing  this  as  his  government. 

I  am  aware  that  banks  do  not  like  to  make  alow  loans,  or  loana 
which  th"  bank  examlnera  »(xm  rlass  as  slow,  but  the  fact  that  a 
borrower  nerds  money  which  he  cannot  pay  back  except  over  a 
period  of  5  or  10  years  la  no  reason  why  a  bank  should  not  make 
a  real  effort  to  assist  him  Long-time  loans  thould  always  be 
amortised  in  accordance  with  the  t>orrower'B  projected  ability  to 
pay,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  bank  should  not  carry  In  lU 
assets  a  proper  amount  of  loans  of  this  character.  Banks  carry 
bonds  which  m  iheory  they  expect  to  sell  when  they  need  the 
money,  but  which  in  practice,  when  the  need  arises,  thay  usually 
cannot  sell  except  at  a  loss  which  ihey  can  111  afford  to  sustain. 
8o  why  should  they  dixrrlmlnate  a*ralnst  a  well-secured,  amortlaed 
Industrial,  or  real-esiate  loan  that  Ls  a  sound  legal  bank  Invest- 
ments 

In  speaking  of  bank  examinations,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency the  State  bankinR  commissioners,  the  Federal  Depoell  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board,  each  of  which 
is  chargtHl  with  the  pesjjonsibiluy  of  examining  banks,  should  agree 
upon  a  unifonu  examination  TT^elr  examiners  should  be  in- 
stnictcd  not  to  iTitici»e  or  call  panicular  attention  to  loans  that 
are  qualified  Invistments  under  the  Inw,  if  the  loan  Is  sound,  or 
properly  secured,  unles*  the  examiner  finds  that  the  bank  has 
too  large  a  percenuge  of  lu  assets  In  a  particular  character  of 
loan  Calling  ipeclal  attention  to  a  loan  by  the  examiner  usually 
has  the  same  effect  on  bank  management  as  If  the  loan  were 
cTltlclaed 

If  these  agenciea  are  unable  to  agree  and  to  cooperate  In  the 
examination  of  banks  they  should  he  required  to  do  ao  by  legisla- 
tive action 

In  faimeaa  to  hank  examlnatlnns  it  Is  proper  to  say  that  entirely 
too  many  bankers  tell  tlveir  applicanu  for  loans  they  cannot  mate 
the  loan  because  the  examiner  wUl  critlclee  It,  Instead  of  bring 
frank  with  the  applicant  and  sxpiaining  why  he  la  net  aatltled  to 
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the  loan  and  trying  to  help  hhn  work  oat  hit  problem.  Prankneaa 
Is  a  virtue  too  seldom  emplojred. 

With  our  very  liberal  banking  lawa  and  the  fact  that  depodts  are 
insured,  maklnig  extreme  liquidity  unneceeaary.  there  should  be 
ample  credit  for  every  legitimate  purpoae.  Banks  are  bulging  with 
loanat>le  funds. 

I  am  well  aware  that  banks  want  to  lend,  and  suggest  they  try 
to  fit  their  lending  poUdea  to  the  credit  requlrementx  of  today 
rather  than  yesterday. 

The  recent  meeting  of  nittle  biislnees"  In  Washington  with 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper  served  to  create  the  Impression  that 
"little  business"  ti  being  denied  credit.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  little  buslneaa  and  big  bualneaa  Is  not  easy  to  determine 
so  the  term  "little"  can  only  be  treated  as  relative. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  large  loanst  the  average  amount  of 
oiu-  industrial  loans  has  been  $54,790.  Thirty-one  percent  of  all  our 
industrial  loans  have  iMen  for  tlO.OOO  or  leaa;  Si  percent  range  from 
•10.000  to  $25,000.  Pour  out  of  every  five  of  the  banks  in  which  the 
R.  F.  C.  haa  capital  are  little  banks.  In  more  than  8.600  of  these 
banks  our  Investment  la  g3$.00O  or  less.  In  another  thotisand  It 
ranges  between  $35,000  and  $100,000.  In  only  250  banks  do  we  have 
as  much  as  $500,000  Invested. 

I  mention  this  because  some  people  feel  that  an  iqjpllCatlan  for 
a  small  loan  doea  not  get  the  same  attention  that  an  ^pUcatlon 
for  a  large  one  gets,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  It  gets  much  more, 
but  the  press  does  not  regard  a  small  loan  of  stilBclent  news  valiM 
to  publish. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  buslneaa,  regtrdlefsa  of  slae.  and  the 
employment  problem  Is  the  same.  The  little  borrower  employs  rels^ 
tively  the  same  number  of  people  as  the  big  borrower,  no  more  and 
no  leaa.  We  give  special  consideration  to  the  smaller  units  tn  bTisl- 
ness  and  Induatry  that  need  to  borrow,  and  we  would  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  banks  in  this  effort. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  fear  that  we  have  all  become  Imbued 
with  the  Idea  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  country,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  had  a  greater  abundance  of  every- 
thing needed  for  a  really  high  standard  of  living  than  we  have  now. 
The  basis  of  prosperity  is  confidence.  We  must  have  conAdenoe  In 
cur  country  and  confidence  in  our  Oovernnient,  and  If  we  demon- 
atrate  that  confidence  by  action,  better  bualneae  will  follow. 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KRNTUCICY 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  25  ^legiilative  day  of  H^cdnudai/.  April  20), 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES   A.   FARLEY,   QARDEN    CITT,   LONO 
l&LASD.  N.  Y..  APRIL  80.  19M 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr,  Pretldent.  I  uk  unanimous  consent 
to  havo  printed  In  the  Appendix  an  hddreas  delivered  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley  before  the  Nassau  County  Democratic 
Club.  Garden  City.  Long  Island,  N,  Y..  on  AprU  aO,  1988. 

There  being  no  objeotlcm,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou).  as  follows: 

To  use  the  old  baseball  language,  it  is  very  pleaaant  to  function 
on  my  own  home  grounds,  ao  I  am  particularly  glad  of  this  appot- 
tunity  to  talk  politics  with  the  Demoorata  of  Naaau  County  on 
Loag  Island  and  their  neighbors  who  are  participating  in  thla 
gethering.  Let  ms  begin  by  telling  you  that  the  Democratic  Party 
ij  In  first-rate  shape,  and  I  speak  advisedly,  beeauae  I  have  done 
a  lot  of  traveling  in  the  past  year  and  have  teeted  out  eentlment, 
I  think,  pretty  wall  In  every  section. 

Here  and  there  we  have  had.  and  are  having,  some  hot  oonteati 
within  the  party,  which  our  adverearlee  are  oltlng  u  evidence  that 
the  Demoorata  are  auffarlng  from  a  aarlaa  of  ipllta  whloh  thay  aeek 
tn  Interpret  as  the  forarunnara  at  dlalntaffrttloa.  Thst  la,  of  ooune, 
the  most  perfect  nbaaenee.  If  you  analyse  theee  oontrovertlea,  you 
will  find  that  they  sni uat  the  ordinary  flaahea  of  local  ambUlona. 
■uoh  aa  occur  in  the  preprlmsry  period  In  every  election  year.  Tou 
will  find  that  the  oontandinf  factions  Invariably  Insist  thai  aseh 
la  loyal  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  to  the  President,  who  li  the 
party's  leader.  I  have  rrequehtly  said,  and  Z  now  repeat,  that  the 
advent  of  contesting  eandidstas  Is  a  symptom  of  health  and  not 
of  lUneea  In  a  political  party.  Uea  ■trugtle  for  the  priaa  al  nom- 
ination beoauae  they  believe  that  nomination  means  election.  Tou 
don't  find  candldatea  aprincUif  up  avaryerhsra  unless  ths  prospacts 


are  partletilarly  fair.    Nobody  hunta  very  assiduously  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  aacTtace  or  a  martyr. 

Tou  do  not  have  to  go  out  of  our  own  8Uto  to  get  a  pretty 
clear  Index  of  the  poUtieal  trend  of  today.  Perhape  theee  la  do 
8Ute  In  which  the  Rooeevelt  administration  haa  been  aa  htttarty 
attacked  as  tn  New  York.  The  reacUonary  foreee  natiBally  osBfter 
where  the  giant  monopoliee  have  their  home  oOloee.  The  partleaUr 
group  that  Is  moat  disturbed  by  tha  Uberal  democracy  of  thla  ad- 
ministration very  naturaUy  haa  Ita  headquarters  tn  the  «^»*^*«r*H 
capital  of  the  United  Statea.  Directly  or  Indirectly,  tha  flood  oC 
propaganda  that  seeks  to  give  a  false  Impression  oC  the  purpoeee 
and  policies  of  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  fiows  from  downtown  Nev 
York.  It  Is  from  this  eouroe  that  you  are  told  that  the  Prealdeat 
U  an  enemy  of  bualneee  and  la  saaklng  dictatorial  powara  and 
striving  to  make  our  democracy  a  Paaelst  nation. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  things  is  true  In  the  allghteat  ilagi  >e 
It  would  be  an  Idiotic  administration  that  did  not  reaUae  that  to 
be  suoccsBful  it  must  have  buslneea  suoceaeful.  Just  sa  It  anet 
realise  that  proq>erlty  doee  not  eooalat  of  huge  praflta  tor  the 
few  and  a  ban  subalstanoe  for  the  many.  Tha  dictatorship  cry 
IB  almcat  too  silly  to  be  dlacuased.  The  reorganlaailoa  bill. 
whl^  Oottgreee  denied  the  President,  partly,  no  doubt,  the  reault 
of  the  terrlflo  propaganda  campaign,  proposed  no  greater  authority 
for  lYanklin  D.  Rooaevalt  than  waa  aaked  for  by  practlcaUy  every 
Praaldent.  Reputrilcan  or  Democratic,  alnee  the  Cleveland  daya. 
Our  enemies  naturally  hailed  the  reault  of  the  vote  In  Oongreea 
aa  a  reptxtlatlon  of  the  Prealdent.  Really.  It  has  merely  added 
his  name  to  the  long  list  of  his  predeceaaora  who  were  balked  In 
thair  efforts  to  make  over  the  clumsy,  cumbereome  Oovemmant 
machinery  Into  a  practical,  worlcable  engine.  Why.  among  the 
abaurdltlea  advanced  when  that  bill  waa  up  waa  the  aolemn 
declaration  that  the  President,  In  this  bill,  aaked  for  the  power 
to  abollah  the  Presidency  Itself.  Every  echool  child  knows  that 
it  would  take  an  amendment  of  the  Coostitutlon  to  make  such  a 
change.  Why,  we  even  had  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  change  the  inauguration  date  from  March  4  to  January  20. 

The  recent  registration  in  New  York  flvee  an  index  to  the  baelo 
facta  of  DemooraUo  strength  in  the  Empire  State.  In  1BS2  Ur. 
Rooeevelt  had  a  majority  over  Kir.  Hoover  of  000,000,  and  that 
waa  a  landalide  year.  Landon  fared  woree  in  IBSa.  The  tabula- 
tion of  the  party  enroUmenta  made  last  month  shows  a  Demo- 
cratic preponderanee  in  the  Btata  of  more  than  $40,000  over  the 
napublloana.  Set  thoae  figures  up  against  the  reeult  of  our  dly 
elecUon  last  November,  and  you  can  make  a  fair  estimate  of  how 
little  influence  a  local  eleoUon  hae  on  the  total  of  Demoarafly'a 
strength. 

Wherever  throughout  the  country  there  haa  been  opportunity 
for  a  BlmUar  test,  the  reeult  haa  been  the  eame.  Take  niiuou, 
whloh  haa  Just  expcrienoed  a  tarrlQe  primary  ficht  betweaa  tha 
Chicago  oiganiaation  and  that  of  down-Btata.  Both  of  the  ela- 
menta  in  the  battle  announced  their  adharenoe  to  tha  hatlonal 
administration  poltclee.  The  combined  vota  of  the  two  leading 
candldatee  for  the  Democratic  nomlnaUon  for  United  Statee  Sen- 
ator exceeded  that  of  the  two  leading  Republican  candldatea  by 
a  million  votaa.  So  you  eee  Democracy  remains  aa  pc^ular  la 
Illinois  aa  it  doee  In  New  York. 

I  am  citing  theee  figurea  to  you  Just  so  that  you  may  have  • 
clear  picture  of  the  stata  of  our  party  on  the  eve  of  the  eomtnt 
oongreeelonal  campaign.  It  might  be  worth  noting  In  this  con- 
nection that  all  the  incumbent  Oongreaaman  from  lUlnots.  with 
poeaibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  who  voted  for  all  the  New  Deal 
meaiuras  were  renominated,  regardleaa  of  whether  they  rspteeeat 
Cook  County  or  down-Stata  distnota.  So  I  am  sura  we  need  feel  n» 
concern  about  the  final  reault  oC  the  election  next  November. 
Our  faith  and  confidence  In  that  reault,  however,  should  not  be 
an  exouee  for  Demoorata  anywhere  to  soldier  on  the  Job.  It  la  our 
bualneaa  to  perfect  and  oompleta  our  organlMUons.  to  eee  to  It  that 
every  poeeible  Democratic  vota  is  cast  and  recorded,  and  thus 
demonatrata  to  the  country  the  aoHdarlty  of  our  party  and  Instira 
that  there  shall  be  no  departure  from  the  poUdee  that  have  done 
ao  much  for  ua. 

The  Preeident  has.  as  you  know,  recently  sent  a  meeaage  to  Con- 
greas giving  hia  reoommendations  for  meaaufee  to  meet  relief  de- 
mands and  to  start  btistnesa  again  on  the  upward  path. 

Naturally,  thoae  hoaUle  to  the  admlntatratlon  have  already  be- 
gun to  soream  at  the  futUity  of  spending  ao  much  money.  Their 
favorite  war  cry  ta  to  the  effect  that  the  puaap-prtmlng  proeaw 
waa  tried  before  and  that  the  United  Statee,  in  aptta  of  it,  haa 
sunk  back  to  a  condition  where  unemployment  is  again  a  problem. 
Now,  Just  let  us  look  a  little  bit  into  that  situation.  Oompara 
the  stata  of  affairs  at  the  Ume  of  Rooeevelt's  advent  to  the  Whlta 
House  and  today.  Then  buslneea  lay  geeptng.  Everything  was  at 
a  atandatUli  we  were  having  food  riota,  and  banka  were  toppUag 
faster  than  we  could  keep  count  of  them.  The  solldeat  depoel- 
torlee  In  the  world  were  beleaguered  by  moba  of  frlghtaned  neopls 
in  thair  effort  to  get  their  aavinga  into  their  own  poaaeealon  before 
theee  banka  would  have  to  doee.  No  man  could  draw  a  cheek 
with  any  tsellng  of  certainty  that  it  would  be  paid  on  preeenta- 
tkm. 

Well.  B  yearn  have  intervened.  The  Oovemment  has  spent  a  lot 
of  money  In  the  period.    But  let  nobody  think  that  that  money  is 
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T.  V.  A.  li  h  red  flhf  to  the 


iiinrT'r  miodtd— Um  iiilvatd  n  ooopoly  mlndtd. 

Itigra  art  mdmbtn  of  Gonmoa.  hnd  Demoerata  too,  who 
oppoie  hUowtnf  T.  V.  A.  to  lUrj  the  QUbtrurtUd  Dhm. 

•Xt»  tiniwit  of  arfumf nt*  hav^  bwn  advance.  Thf  »hod- 
dlodt  of  oaoUvda  hava  haan  admJ  Ltdd. 

aoBM  ara  aore  baeaoaa  they  hatre  not  ONured  for  th«lr 
dlitxlot  the  numbfr  of  miilioiu  t  icy  wanted  for  flood  coxitxol 


or  other  public  work.    So  they  cast  a  grouch  vote  agalntt 
QUberUvUie. 

The  BUdjiet  balancers  cry  "Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?"  What  difference  does  It  make  whether  you  owe 
money  on  Oovemment  bonds  which  you  have  to  carry  and 
retire  by  tdJces  collected  by  the  Qovenunent,  or  whether  the 
private -utility  monopollca  tax  you  to  onrry  their  huft 
capltaUiatlonr 

The  bondB  of  the  private  uiUlUea  ere  our  debt,  just  aa 
much  as  Oovernment  bond*.  There  la  more  bondage  In  tht 
former  for  ua.  Wa  pay  a  higher  rate  of  Intereet,  and  wa 
pay  on  more  bonda  than  aa  though  the  project  were  financed 
by  the  Treaiury  of  the  United  Stated. 

Borne  from  the  coal  dlatricta  kick  againat  the  competition 
of  hydroelectric  power  verauji  ateam  power  produced  by  coaL 
They  weep  about  the  coal  mlnen  thrown  out  of  work,  the 
lou  of  freight  to  the  rallrondn.  Think  of  the  men  Ollbertd- 
vllle  will  help  to  make  )obleM. 

They  ought  to  turn  out  all  the  electric  llghti.  Think  of 
the  market  for  keroaenc  Utat  would  make.  And  If  we  thould 
let  up  on  the  hydros  to  givr  Job«  to  the  coal  miners,  why  not 
cloae  the  mlnea  and  Rhut  down  the  railroads  and  let  men  out 
their  cordwood  and  haul  It  with  ox  teams. 

Think  of  paying  Congreafunen  $10,000  a  year  to  proiiound 
argumenta  that  elgluh-gradr  achoolglrla  would  laugh  at. 

Qllberlavllle  Di*n\  will  b»"  built.  It  will  be  built  aa  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  dtinut  In  that  SOO-mlle  horieahoe— the 
Tennoaaee  River,  a  rretKont  of  power,  with  Ita  Jeweled 
liydroa. 

Here  li  sniokflpss  power,  without  the  bent  backs  of 
mlnerx,  wllhout  puITlnK  traltui  waNtJnu  a  third  of  their  coal 
cjirrylnK  it.  oniokrU'Jiij  powi-r  «ttvin«  the  co«tl  of  the  rarlh  for 
ll,H  nt'or.'wjtry  u.v  for  fvituro  (i<'nerttllon.i 

Oh,  no,  deny  money  for  hydros,  gut  the  nilncM  faatrr  than 
you  nerd  to,  snuuluf  thr  rounlrynldr  with  bt'lchlng  itx-omo- 
ttvrs,  think  only  o{  lnuni«diate  prunta  In  our  own  dbtilcl; 
and  thai  from  grown-up  mi'n,  and  ConRrr.s.smm 

On«'  rrasoti  n  Mrmb<'i  ulvci  for  voUmk  uwalnsi  Ollberta- 
vUlr  iH  that  the  T  V,  A.  buy*  the  right*  of-wwy  for  the  dam, 
while  hi»  rommututy  in  oxpt'cU'd  U)  supply  th'"  Muhi.«i-of-way 
for   flood-control   daiu.n 

He  Ijn  half  right  No  local  rommuiUty  .ihouUI  hitve  to  pay 
for  a  dam  thai  la  buUl  to  rontiol  fl(K)dn  or  deliver  power 
hundrrd.1  of  rnllri  i*wny  Hut  It  i«  i)rtty  to  vole  ivKiUn.Ni  Qll- 
bertsvUle  where  It  u  dono  riiihi  Ijrcttii.w  ii  is  dune  wrong 
elaewhere. 

But  the  ixiwer  propaganda  hv*\m  into  porou.s  mlnd?<  So 
they  heur  that  T  V  A  does  not  pay  rnnutth  taxes,  that  it 
charges  too  much  ofT  for  imvigation  and  flood  control,  that 
It  geU  free  txialage.  that  ihe  poor  120.000,000.000  private 
power  monop«)ly  is  Ncandiiloualy  abu.ied  and  impoaed  upon 
and  subjected  to  vUiou.s  Ovivernment  comi)elltlon. 

Of  course.  T  V,  A.  would  never  have  been  thought  of  had 
not  the  public  puii««ncr  txrn  goaded  to  action  by  Uie  profit- 
eering tricks  and  slumielcs.<i  iiuuges  of  private  monopoly, 

The  foaming  waters  uf  iheaa  mighty  dams,  against  the 
gnH?n  of  the  hills,  with  the  majr'stir  lakes  above— ceasrlesaly 
at  work  night  and  dwy,  with  hardly  a  human  b<;lng  In  sight, 
gigantic  generators,  almost  unattended,  run  by  the  subdued 
force  of  harnejiaed  floods,  driving  dynamos  In  far-off  cltlee, 
doing  the  work  for  hou.%ewives  a  hundred  mlle.i  away—carry- 
ing burdens  joyously  and  with  a  thunderous  song — this  U 
the  sight  at  which  I  tnarvelt>d  at  Norrls  Dam.  and  X  have 
thrtUed  with  a  new  sense  of  patriotism  and  a  new  pride  In 
my  Government. 

T.  V.  A.  is  promUc  and  prophesy  of  the  mighty  worka 
that  Oovernment  will  dare,  whm  demoi^a^'v  fully  believes  in 
itaelf  and  tn  its  right  and  might  to  .<«erve  Itself. 

The  little  men  who  .stand  iiliaklng  their  flsts  In  the  face 

of  advancing  truth  beiH^mr  tho  laughing  stork  of  posterity. 

So  today  th«Mie   littl*'  n\n\   throw   brirk.i  at   OllbcrtuvlUe. 

They  might  US  well  purkrr  th^lr  II tw  tf>  blow  back  the  tldd. 

ailt)crtsvUle  will  arrive     T.iuc  marchrj*  on, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VIRQINIA 

IN  THK  SENATK  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  25  ilegislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20). 

19U 


ADWXKSa    BY    HON     JI8SR    H     JONM    AT    I.YNCHBURQ.    VA., 
CUAMUKK  OF  COMMXRCI  DINNER  APIIIL  21,   1W38 


Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President.  X  aik  unanimous  content  to 
have  printed  In  the  Ricord  an  addrosa  delivered  by  Hon. 
Jesse  H.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  ReconJitructlon  Finance 
Corporation,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Lynchburg  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  at  Lynchburg,  on  April  21,  1038. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 

I  nm  glftd  to  b«  tn  your  baauttful,  htatorio  eltf,  and  appraelata 
vour  invitation  fur  this  particular  oooaalon.  I  am  happy  lo  ba  in 
Lynchburg  bacaviM  it  la  the  homa  of  ona  of  tha  beat  and  mo«t 
rhnriihod  rnrnda  I  hava  avar  had.  It  ta  aald  that  warm  rri*nd> 
ship!  ara  aaldnm  nmda  after  40.  but  I  waa  mnrs  than  40  whnn 
I  nrit  mat  CAsm  Ciutaa  during  tha  Woodrow  Wllaon  administra- 
tion X  waa  much  older  whan  X  oama  to  know  htm  more  Inti- 
mati^ly 

You  In  Virginia  knew  that  I^rnohbvurg  takaa  ita  nams  from  that 
sturdy  pionmir,  John  Lynch,  who,  I  am  informed,  built  tha  nrat 
hoviM  avar  art^rird  within  tha  boundary  Unas  of  your  corporata 
limits,  but  tha  Informad  oltiaens  of  tha  United  States  know 
Lynchburg  as  tha  horns  of  tiia  aanlor  Senator  from  VlrKlnia, 
Castrr  OLASa 

VirniniA,  tha  blrthplaea  of  Prealdanta,  has  givan  us  many  great 
Btat4<NMipn,  but  nuno  of  greater  integrity  or  purer  democracy  than 

CANTta   UI.AMI. 

Onn  of  the  moat  deraatating  apaarhaa  aver  delivered  In  a  Praal- 
dentliU  onntpalgn  was  made  oy  Senator  Quaa  in  lOaa.  It  waa 
wrllttin  frum  a  nick  t)ad  and  delivered  over  the  radio  against  the 
advioe  of  hii  frinnd  and  uhysioian,  aivother  (Ine  Virginia  iienile> 
man.  who  aUo  dpvotrd  hla  life  and  graat  tulenta  to  the  pubiiu 
aervioe,  the  lata  Admiral  Gary  T  Qrayaon, 

U)nK  bflfore  It  waa  my  prtvllaga  to  know  Senator  at.Aaa  well,  ha 
had  won  more  laurela  In  publlo  aoeompllahments  than  come  to 
muet  men.  HIr  auihoralilp  and  Aght  for  the  Federal  ni^aerva 
Act  put  him  on  the  front  page  and  ne  haa  batn  there  ever  ainra. 
Congroea  had  many  timea  oousldarpd  laglaiatlon  to  froe  the  (inancial 
rraourcpa  of  the  oouittrv  from  tha  control  of  a  few.  but  it  waa 
th0  indumltabla  force  of  CAarta  OuAaa  that  ftnally  brought  abuui 
the  leglalatlon. 

Knliowing  this  outstanding  aehtavamant  and  his  great  arrvlce  as 
cheirman  of  the  Banking  and  Curranev  Oommlttea  of  tha  Houaa 
during  the  World  War,  whan  wa  Arst  laarned  about  billion*,  his 
appointment  aa  Secretary  of  tha  Treasury  In  tha  Cabinet  of  Pr«a- 
idrnt  Wllaon  waa  a  ntttural  aequal  when  that  portfolio  waa  made 
vacant  by  tha  realgnatlon  of  Sacretary  McAboo  Upon  the  death 
of  your  dtatinvuiMhed  Senator  Thomaa  Staple*  Martin,  who  waa 
senior  Senator  during  the  Wllaon  admlnletration.  Secretary  Quabu 
■uoceaded  to  that  poat,  and  you  hava  returned  him  three  timaa, 
the  last  time  without  oppoaltlon  from  either  party. 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  QLAaa  will  be  beat  rememt>ered  In  tha 
annala  of  history  by  hla  career  in  tha  United  States  Senate.  Hi* 
punitent  phraaaa  and  tha  skill  of  his  rhetoric  have  challenged  hla 
adveiaariaa  and  won  tha  admiration  of  hi*  oolleag\iea  on  many 
oocaalona.  No  one  knowa  hta  recipe  for  getting  *o  much  weight, 
•alt,  and  phtloaophy  In  just  plain  speech. 

Senator  Quiaa  1*  of  tha  old  aohool.  and  find*  It  difficult  to  reoon- 
rile  many  thing*  now  being  done  by  our  National  and  State  Oot* 
ernmenta  with  hla  idaaa  of  tha  purpoaa  of  guverumNint.  Not- 
withstanding  thla.  ha  racogutaaa  tha  trend  of  the  timaa  and  goea 
along  when  he  can. 

Once  ha  aald  In  a  notable  Senate  debate:  "I  would  not  like  to 
detain  tha  Senate  by  tailing  It  how  often  I  have  changed  my  mind 
tn  the  laat  40  yeara — alwaya  tn  tha  right  dtractlon." 

It  t*  a  great  privilege  to  oome  to  hla  home  and  meet  hla  frtenda 
and  neighbors.  I  know  a  little  of  your  fine  natural  advantagaa, 
your  ouutandtng  achool*.  your  atrong  financial  institutions,  yotir 
excellent  tranaportatlon  facllttlaa,  tha  dtveralty  at  yuur  manuXao- 
turtng.  and  the  variety  of  things  you  dlatrlbuta. 

You  ought  to  be  both  depraaalon  proof  and  recaaalon  proof. 
If  we  had  d<wentraltaatlon  of  tnduatry  Into  Lynchburga  all  ovar 
the  Nation  tnataad  of  conoantrktton  in  big  oantera  wa  would  t>a 
batur  off. 


1  am  especially  happy  to  be  in  Virginia  today  beeauae  It  la  the 
one  hundrvd  end  M«ci>nd  »nnlvfiii«ry  of  the  Indrprndenoe  of  Tenui. 
won  by  that  indomitable  Vlrglrian.  Bam  Hourton.  April  SI,  IBStt. 
Bam  Houston  1*  frenerally  known  aa  a  Tannneeean.  but,  ai  41JU 
know,  ha  wa*  born  ni<ar  Lexington,  Va ,  and  went  from  VUiftnl*  t© 
Trnneaaee  at  the  age  of  15. 

I  am  aura  you  will  p»rf<on  my  pride  In  Sam  Houston.  My  homa 
rity  b«>ar*  hi*  name.  *nd  although  n  Tenneseean  myaelf,  I  am  glad 
to  give  Vlrirlnln  credit  for  Sam  HouaUm.  In  my  view.  Aroarloa 
haa  produef<l  few  irreater  character*,  notwlthatandlng  that  ha  dif- 
fered with  the  State  of  hi*  birth  and  the  SUte  of  which  h#  waa 
then  Oovernor.  IVxa*.  on  the  qurstlon  of  aatMNWIon  He  Inat  tha 
govrrnnrahlp  of  Texas  throuKh  the  unueual  prtwedure  of  having 
that  offlce  deolered  vacajit  by  the  levlalature  ratJier  than  ■aerinoa 
hla  conviction*  Home  of  u*  may  hava  det«cted  aimllar  iralta  ta 
your  *enlnr  Senator 

A*  th*  aut*t«ndiug  feature  of  our  nentannlal  tn  Teiaa  wa  eraetad 
a  monument  et  the  battleground  of  San  Jacinto,  where  our  inde- 
pendence wa*  won  It  iHck*  but  a  few  feet  of  being  aa  tall  aa  tha 
Wtuhiniiton  Monument,  after  which  It  waa  pettemad.  although  tt  U 
■urmounted  by  a  star,  the  Kymbol  of  tha  Lone  Star  State. 
I  invite  you  to  viKit  Texas  and  Hou*ton  and  Ban  Jacinto. 
Two  yeHr*  kro  when  we  were  oalabraUng  our  oantannlal.  Lynch* 
burg  was  c<<lebrattng  lU  Reaquloanunnial,  and  X  aaw  a  spaotal  edi- 
tion of  n  newspaper  ctimmemorattng  the  event,  and  heard  at  tha 
time  thnt  the  di*tlng\i|phrd  Senator  set  the  laat  Una  of  type  in 
that  edition,  another  evidence  of  his  varaatUlty,  I,  too,  pubtlah  a 
ni'WHpaper,  but  have  never  learned  to  set  type. 

I  recall  on  that  oceaiiion  the  United  Staia*  Oovemment  etruok 
off  Mome  thou*and*  of  half  dollar*  baariim  a  baa-rallef  at  Senator 
OLAas  and  that  these  coin*  went  lo  such  a  premium  th»t  his 
grandwn.  Tommy  Qlaa*,  th*  10-year-old  aon  of  Carter,  Jr ,  could 
not  rralat  *elllng  hi*  coin  and  pocketing  the  profit.  The  Senator 
•xuecta  Tommy  to  be  chairman  ot  the  II.  F  C.  In  a  few  year*. 

I  could  go  on  talking  about  Virginia*  atateamen  and  Texas,  and 
X  could  even  tslk  some  nbout  Tennessee  but  you  are  probably  mora 
lntrre*ted  In  thi*  going*  on  at  Waahington. 

Moat  of  you  heard  the  PrealUent*  *paech  over  th*  radio  laal 
Thurndny  night  whrn  h*  outlined  his  procedure  for  meeting  tha 
rK*eaaion  in  business  Included  In  that  program  ara  loan*  hy  tha 
H  F  C.  The  new  amendment  to  th*  R  F.  C  Act.  Introduoad  by 
Senator  ClLAsa  njid  pMiaed  by  both  Houae*  of  Oongraea  with  no  dla- 
setiting  vote  in  the  Sonnte  and  only  a  half  doaen  In  the  Ho\iaa, 
authorlae*  ua  tn  make  loan*  to  Statea.  oountlea.  munlclpaltttea. 
and  other  political  *tibdiviMlnn*  for  uaeful  aatf -liquidating  prajacta. 
ThU  1*  a  re*tnration  of  authority  originally  tn  tn*  act  and  under 
which  we  nuthnrlaed  npnroxlmately  |400.t)00.000  In  loana  Xt  alao 
broHden*  o\ir  authority  In  making  loan*  to  htulneaa  and  Industry 
for  the  purpiwe  of  maintaining  or  Increasing  employment. 

tender  the  Cilass  bill  we  can  make  losn*  \ipon  *vich  term*  and 
condition*  and  for  avirh  length  of  time  as,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
director*,  are  appropriate  to  the  particular  application,  but  they 
mtiaV   he   secured 

The  act  permit*  u*  tn  make  loan*  to  utility  companies  nr  any 
other  hvislness  enterprise  that  will  promote  the  ecfinomic  welfare 
of  the  country.  Mvich  has  been  said  to  tha  effect  that  utitltlaa 
cotild  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  If  they  rovild  borrow  It  on 
favorable  terms  The  H  F  C  Is  prepared  to  provide  this  capital 
on  fnvornble  terms  where  employment  will  be  increaaed  and  bual- 
ness  Btlmulnted 

Senator  Ot.Aaa  snid  In  his  famous  *pf«ch  In  the  1BS9  Praaldentlal 
campaign  thnt  the  R  F  C  was  but  s  resurrection  and  enlarge- 
ment of  President  Wilson*  War  Finance  Corporation  The  Sen- 
ator has  been  willing  to  sponsor  R.  F  C  legislation  largely  becauaa 
of  the  manner  In  which  11  has  tieen  administered.  In  other  wurda. 
because  we  get  the  money  back 

While  the  R  F  C  Act  was  originally  pasaad  in  Jantiary  1081 
and  amended  In  July  of  that  year.  It  waa  supplemented  by  Con- 
gress only  S  days  after  the  Inauguration  of  President  Rooaevalt. 
greatly  enlarging  the  scope  ot  Its  actlvitiaa  The  act  haa  Isaea 
amended  and  enlarged  more  than  .10  times  since  March  ISSt,  ex- 
panding its  nitrations  and  making  available  lis  services  and  loans 
to  every  class  ot  ovir  citlrenohip 

The  Glass  bill  suthorlnes  the  R  F.  C.  tn  lend  to  anybuatnaaa  en- 
tarprisa.  but  the  loans  must  be  so  sacure<l  as  reasonably  to  aaaura 
their  repayment.  Terms  and  conditions  can  be  preaorlbed  by  our 
directors  to  fit  the  needs  of  th*  applicant,  but,  of  couraa.  they 
must  be  appropriate  and  reascmable  Wo  have  no  right  under 
the  law  to  lend  unless,  in  our  opinion,  the  Iwrrowar  wUl  be  able 
to  pay  the  money  back, 

R.  F  C.  oparations  have  been  extensive  and  far-reaching. 
Our  loans  have  ranged  In  slaa  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 
1100,000.000,  and  have  covered  a  wide  diveralty  of  purpoaaa. 

The  ivggregatc  of  our  loan*  I*  ao  large  a*  to  be  difficult  to  com- 
prehend Not  counting  money  advanced  to  other  governmental 
ngenciea.  we  have  approved  more  than  10.000,000.000  in  loana 
Almoat  S7. 000. 000 .000  of  tht*  money  has  bran  actually  dlaburaad. 
and  approximately  SO, 000. 000,000  repaid 

nie  enormous  volume  of  bu|tne*a  tiaa  involved  hundred*  of 
thousand*  ot  transactions.  It  Is  ensy  to  say  a  million  or  a  billion. 
hut  a  billion  dollars  in  loans  means  msny  thousonds  of  trana- 
actions  imd  tin  muny  opportunities  lor  mistakes  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  capable  man  and  women  to  admiolstar  tha 
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appi:ndix  to  the  congressional  record 


affair*  at  th«  Oarpor»ttoa.  and  I  b^U«T«  •v«r7on«  of  tham  hM  a    ' 
prvs*  In  hJfl  work 

I  ahAii  no«  (t*«  fou  »  d«uuyel  aeeount  of  what  w«  haw 
but,  gvrMmUy  ■ptakmg.  our  total  auitvortaattona  ot  M  400 
00O.0OO  laeluito  appmilinaulf  %2M^J000J000  to  affrieultur*  in  on* 
fnrm  or  anoth«r.  11.248,000.000  or  bank  eapttal  invMUnoru. 
11.100000 000  for  k»na  lo  banlu .  lljaA,OOU4iOO  for  loana  t<> 
pajr  ctoituaiiora  la  elawl  toaaka,  Ml  1,000,000  tor  loam  to  railrmda 
lao*  000.000  to  ladualry,  •MO.OOO.O  0  to  rwX  Mtat«,  inoludini  the 
ciurthaM  (4  mert«afM  on  bomaa  HMUrvd  bv  ih«  rwlanU  H^ucinK 
AdmiuMtration.  and  11.000  0004)00  (or  MU'liqulOatinc  pro)«icu 
IncitMlinff  tb«  purahaM  of  P  W   A  MeurttlM 

Wa  h«v«  BMda  ■»»•  than  !,« D.OOO  todlftdual  loaaa  Ui  Um 
■raduoan  of  farm  oommoOlttM,  T»*t  ««r«  Ur|«lj  mad*  thmvigh 
uw  oammodtty  Cradit  Oorpomtton  on  aoitoa,  eorn.  wool.  ujtMcon 
paanuu.  prunM  dat*a,  Afa.  raiaina,  ippli**.  ajtd  na?al  atortta  Thmm 
loaiu  awayO  taaa  than  lAOO  to  <ha  bafn>var  Oawral  hvindml 
milUon  Ooltera  vaa  loaned  throuih  ^daral  land  bank*.  >uli)t^atork 
land  banka.  and  rational  affriouUuiai  atadit  oorporationa  Wa  au 
th'irtaMi  tha  eurahaa*  oT  oat>ttal  in  mora  than  7.000  bartka.  and 
pmbably  MOOOOOO  ilapoaltcm  la  aJiaii  banka  war*  akitxi  through 
loana  ffir  that  purpoaa 

0<  all  thia  landinf .  tana  than  H  iiX».000  waa  artually  tiiaburard 
in  Vttfinia.  vblth  aufura  wall  to'  tha  aUbility  and  itamina  nf 

Chir  iuu  and  paopta     Only  M  OUtaa  hav*  r«<|uir«d  a*  itttln 
Ip  from  tha  II   r  O 

Our  eollacttona  in  IMO  and  I9f '  aaeaadad  our  *ipandlt\ir*a  by 
almtait  a  bill  tun  dtillara,  aa  It  Im  kad  m  though  w*  coiild  quit 
landlnc  and  a««pa  wara  takan  to  tial  and  But  dua  to  tha  alurr^p 
In  bualnaaa.  Praatdant  Kooaavalt  kuthorliiad  ua  to  aUrt  landing 
igain  t  montha  a«o 

What  wv  hant  dona  la  mora  or  laaa  htitory  and  of  leaa  lmpr<r- 
lano*  at  tha  moment  than  what  a  a  aipact  to  W*  want  to  maka 
arvdit  avallabia  to  induatry  which  ;t  la  unabia  to  gat  from  prtvata 
aeureoa.  whar*  tha  eradit  la  nMimnry  to  maintain  or  incn-aati 
amploymant 

W«  do  not  want  to  oompata  with  tha  banka.  but  to  oooparata 
with  tham  Whara  thvy  hara  a  suatemar  who  naada  to  borrow 
for  a  longar  ttma  and  tipon  tha  aac  jrtty  of  improvemanta  and  nx*d 
amat*-  aaeurity  that  oonmarotal  lanka  ordinaniy  do  not  |:ka  to 
land  upon-  w«  wtU  maka  tha  eradit  avallabla.  but  would  Ilka  to  do  it 
ta  oooparatloQ  wttta  and  through  t  m  banka. 

Dua  to  tha  widaapraad  publlettr  that  tha  Qlaaa  bill  got  and 
tlMi  mtarpratatton  plaead  upon  It  many  paopla  ballav*  that  wa 
Will  land  without  aoeturlty.  and  tliat  Oongraaa  aUocatad  a  billion 
ami  a  half  dollara  for  loana  of  thtt  eharactar 

Tha  Olaaa  bUl  mada  no  ohang*  In  tha  aacurtty  raquiramanta  of 
our  law.  nor  did  It  Incraaaa  our  torrowtng  capacity.  Wa  borrow 
thii  mooay  wa  land  and  pay  intiraat  upon  It.  and  the  amount 
w<r  can  barrow  la  limited.  At  the  praacnt  time  we  have  approxi- 
■tUalT  •1.400M0X)00  of  unuaed  torrowtog  authority  with  which 
to  make  loauia  for  all  purpoara.  Bit  thIa  la  a  great  deal  of  money 
We  alao  ha*e  aooaathlng  ortx  a  t>lUlon  and  a  half  doUan  in 
aotind  aaaeta.     OoUactlona  from  tteaa  may  ba  loaned. 

Dua  to  the  arldeapraad  Impraaaon  that  credit  la  not  available 
to  many  deaenrtng  boiiowera.  w*  nn  aaklng  tha  banka  to  cooper- 
ate- arith  ua  In  ao  attempt  to  aeet  whatever  demand  therp  i« 
Particularly  wa  want  to  glv*  attention  to  the  man  who  oelieTes 
be  la  being  denied  credit.  We  know  that  banks  want  to  lend  and 
that  thay  need  to  lend,  and  we  i  ant  to  cooperate  with  them  to 
thia  and 

We  would  Uke  aapectal»y  to  lend  (or  carrying  Inventortaa  that 
will  anatila  manufacturcra  to  anticipate  trade  requirements  and 
Dox  be  forced  to  aacrtflce  their  produeta.  We  want  to  bring  to 
th<'  manufacturer  the  aame  aaatsUooe  In  thla  reapect  that  we  give 
to  tha  producara  of  farm  coounodUea  through  commodity  loans 
LotUtf  on  InTentorlea,  Ilk*  loana  oii  oommodltlea.  will  require  that 
the  Inventorlea  be  warehoiaed  or  aegregatad  In  auch  manner  aa 
to  permit  an  enforceable  lien. 

The  in  Lie  iHialneaa  meettng  In  V'aahlngton  with  Secretary  Roper 
aervad  to  ereata  tte  opinion  that  little  bualneaa  la  being  denied 
cn-dlt  The  oTarwhelmlng  operatldoa  of  the  R.  P  C.  have  been  in 
the  intaraau  of  the  UtUe  borrow*] . 

nte  aara*  prlndpiea  govam  bmlneaa  and  lending  ragardSeas  of 
alie  and  the  aama  emptoyiaent  pan  blem  appUea.  Peraonally  I  have 
bacm  unable  to  aee  any  juatlAeatlcn  tor  thla  reoeaalon  in  bualneaa 
nc  raaa  dai^ara  oonfroot  ua.  Our  banks  and  financial  institutions 
afi»  aound  azMI  atroog:  1M7  oropa  irara  good  and  commodity  prices 
fair.  Undoubtedly  we  overbought  during  IMMS  and  the  flrat  part 
of  1007.  ThU  waa  due  tn  part  to  I  ilgh -powered  Inatallment  selling. 
Proaperlty  produced  by  this  eharaetar  ot  aaUlng  la  daarly  bought. 
oocisuBitng  In  S  yaara  the  eamlnga  of  S. 

W*  miMt  loam  reatrmtat.  The  Covemment  cannot  go  on  forever 
pattng  out  mora  mooarr  than  tt  tak  aa  In.  I  have  no  desire  to  sound 
a  citeeuur aging  note,  "to  the  eontr  iry.  I  have  no  feair  of  the  future. 
W^  may  bump  our  hwiila  a  faw  mor » tlmea  but  our  country  ts  sound. 
It  ta  only  a  matter  of  dlatnbutln|  the  Maaalnga  of  an  abundant 
emmtry  tn  audi  a  manner  aa  not  Of  >  break  down  what  we  have  built 
up  in  these  180  yean — Ok*  beat  Q^vainment  and  the  beat  place  to 
ltv«  In  tte 


Senate  Amendtnent  No.  61  to  II.  R.  9621 

EXTKNSIO.V  OF  KKMARKS 

or 

HON.  JKI)  JOHNSON 

Ol'    OKLAHOMA 

IN  TllK  IIDISK  Ol-    HKl'liKSKNTATlVKS 
Mondav   April  25.  IVH 


LrrrErt  to  tiik  cmaikman  oi' inr  coMMnTrf  on  tii» 

JUDiriAHV 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Oklihonui  Mr  fli)rtikr«r,  imdrr  Iravf* 
to  oxtrntl  iny  mniirkr  1  ivm  subtniititiK  fur  thr  lUcono  n, 
ropy  nf  a  Irtirr  lo  thf  chfunnun  of  Uu«  Con\mlll»'«  on  tho 
JuclU'inry  nf  th«"  JIouii-  of  Hrt)i<'«r«rnnUvps  hnndfd  to  me  by 
Hon  RolXTt  L  OWf-u  forrnrr  rnlird  Htatri  Hrnittor  from 
Oklnhomn.  In  *lurh  Httuvir  iiinrntUnrnt  No  81  lo  H  R. 
9031    mftklng   appiopruntons  for  Uip  Interior  DrpRrlmtnit, 

\n  dlsciuwrd 

AratL  34.  193I. 
Ri»  (irnat*  Amendment  61.  In'frlor  appropriation  bill. 
M(in    Hattoh  W    HvMNKtM. 

Vhairman.  Ju<^U'^ary  Vttmmittfr 

HoHMf  of  RfpTfirniatWri.  WatfUngton,  D   C. 
UaAS  Ma    CiutRMAN     H<<n>«tc<   nmcni-tmrtit  fll    to  K    R    0031   au- 
thorlaea  th*  dsterti  and  Wentrrn  Ctifrokeea  to  appeal  to  thp  Mu- 
prem«  Court  in  lieu  uf  aptJllcation  for  writ  of  certiorari,  thr  writ 
hHving  been  drninl  thr  I'hiTokroo 

jTTsTTr!r*n<iM 

Congreaa  on  April  35  1013,  »\ithnrir.ed  thf  Baatern  and  Wratem 
C^arokeea  for  tha  ftrit  tunc  to  ■vja  lo  thPir  own  behalf  They 
brought  flvf  »uit«.  unr  of  which  wm  dUmiaafd  for  livck  of  prosecu- 
tion Anothj-r  iijlt  'thr  Outlrt  cnar  >  l»  nwmittng  a  hearinr  Three 
caaea  havr  been  hcara  t)y  tho  Court  of  Claims  ftiid  all  three  dta« 
miaaed  on  thr  ground  that  ihry  had  previously  been  adjudicated. 
Theac  cases  wfrr  an  follow* 

A  ault  of  lhi<  Ea.'^lerii  Chervjlccen.  No  42077.  for  the  balance  due 
thrm  for  the  iiiUe  of  the  lant1»  fnnt  of  thp  Mlwliwlppl  River  •1.888.- 
000  being  the  aum  (Imp  with  unpaid  inferi'at  from  1903  Thla  case 
a-aa  dlsmlased  on  the  if'"<^uod  that  It  had  been  previously  adjudi- 
cated under  the  act  of  CnnKrc-w  of  lOO'J,  the  Cherokee  Allotment 
Art.  while  tho  clnlm  ur'wo  brfuuiio  of  the  fnllur»'  of  the  United 
States  to  make  n  ju.st  settlemrnt  vuider  the  decision  of  the  nult 
then  authorised  Th*'  cause  of  action  arose  oXtpr  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  nuikn  a  fair  s«Mllemfnt  undrr  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  1 20'J  U  S  101  The  Cherokres  could  not  have 
brought  their  actirr.  intelllpent'.y  until  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  thi-s  ca.Ho  Tlif  Attorney  Orneral  did  not  plead 
res  Judicata  In  his  answer,  but  answered  with  a  general  travprso 
and  brought  up  th'^  pl^a  of  rps  Judicat.t  casually  In  the  brief, 
giving  the  pUmiifT.s  no  i,pporHin;ty  tu  challeugf  ihe  fact  In  the 
pleadings.  The  coiirt  !n  dismL'slng  the  petition  on  the  ground  of 
res  Judicata  Ignored  and  defied  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  which  require  that  the  defendant  must  show 
the  thing  sued  for  to  he  Identical,  the  cause  of  action  to  bo 
Identical;  the  parties  to  be  IdentlcaJ  The  thing  sued  for  was  not 
Identical  The  cause  of  action  was  not  Identical  The  panics 
were  not  Identical 

The  Western  Cherokee*  bmught  a  like  suit  for  per  capita  pay- 
ment based  upoii  a  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-eight  United  States  Reports,  page  427  (1804). 
In  like  manner  this  suit.  No  42078.  was  dismissed  on  the  theory 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  determined  it  although  the  suit 
brought  was  for  an  entirely  different  amount  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent cause  of  action  and  tn  a  case  where  the  parties  pledntlff 
were  not  Identical  This  tuU  Involved  W20.000  with  Interest  from 
1899  The  third  suit.  No  42061.  the  Preedmen  case,  was  dismissed 
with  the  same  disregard  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court«oa 
the  question  of  res  Judicata. 

When  these  thrf»e  suits  were  dismissed  in  this  manner,  the  Court 
refusing  to  hear  them  on  their  merits  and  refiising  to  find  the 
facts.  Senator  Elmeh  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Reaolutlon  84  directing  the  Court  to  hear  all  the  Cherokee  cases. 
Including  those  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  their  merits  Thla 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  with  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  the  two  suits  above  referred  to — 42077.  42078 — ^had  never  been 
presented  to  or  adjudicated  by  any  court.  The  Senate  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  84  without  a  dissenting  voice  This  reso- 
lution waa  favorably   reported   unanimously   by   the   Indian  Com- 
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mitte*  of  the  Rotia*  and  waa  defeated  on  February  10.  1838.  in  the 
House  on  the  ground  of  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  rases  had  been  heard  and  dlspoaad  of  on  r«a  Judicata:  and  on 
the  further  ground  that  Senat*  Joint  Reaolutlon  04  limited  th* 
charge  of  gratultlea  agalnat  the  plalntlffa  to  amounts  paid  to  them 
as  a  «Toup  per  capita. 

Senate  Joint  Reaolutlon  04  waa  further  objected  to  on  th* 
ground  that  It  referred  to  nin*  cimw*  brought  by  the  Cheroke* 
Nation  under  th*  Juriadlrtlnnal  Act  of  March  IB,  1834. 

T1>e  Menate  amendment  81  nunflnea  th*  appeals  to  th*  four 
niiita  above  inantton»d.  doea  not  Involv*  th*  aulta  brought  by  tha 
Cheroke*  Nation  at  all.  and  doea  not  rala*  th*  queatlon  of 
nrwiuillea 

The  Moua*  nf  Repreaentntlvea  In  the  Jurtadlctlonal  Art  of  1834 
gave  the  ritiht  nf  appeal  to  th*  Mupr«m*  Court  In  all  Chwruke* 
oawa  ThP  ct»»ea  relied  on  by  Ih*  Ctoveniment  to  Justify  rea 
Judimta  lUH  U  a.  437,  303  U  0.  101)  both  involved  declaiona  by 
the  United  Btutea  Muprem*  Court 

The  eienntr  anirndment  81  merely  parmlta  the  Heaalern  and  Weitt- 
»m  Cherokeea  to  npp*at  to  the  Ouprwm*  Court  of  the  United  Otntea 
on  th*  bare  queatiun  aa  to  whethar  or  not  th*  prevlnua  Uerlaioua 
of  tha  Mupretn*  Court  dep«nd*d  on  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  wer* 
rra  judicata 

Under  iheae  circumatanoea  I  appeal  to  you  a*  chairman  of  th* 
Jvidlcinry  Committee  to  aupport  Senate  an\endment  81  and  to  giv* 
th*  Ch*rok*ea  an   opportunity   to  hav*   th*  Buprem*  Court  aay 
whethar  thmr  previoua  declaiona  comprised  re*  judloata. 
Yuura  reapectfully, 

ROBRUT  L.  OWKN. 

attorney  of  Ittoord. 


Reduction  of  Pay-Roll  Taxes  Under  Social  Security 

Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or  MICHIGAN 

I.\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  25  (IcgUlativc  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20), 

193i 


LETTER  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  today 
written  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  re- 
garding an  early  reduction  in  the  pay-roll  taxes  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  foUows: 

Aran  25.  1938. 
Mr.  AjiTHTJii  J.  ALTMX-noi. 

Chairman,  Social  Security  Board, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Diak  Ma.  ALTMrrnt:  If  the  pay-roll  taxes — now  2  percent 
divided  equally  on  30.000.000  employees  and  their  employers — could 
be  reduced  at  the  present  time.  It  wotild  clearly  be  a  great  and 
essential  relief,  not  only  to  btislness  but  also  to  labor.  These  pay- 
roll taxes  now  constitute  a  major  load  on  commerce.  If  the  load 
may  be  safely  lightened,  without  Impairing  the  Integrity  of  the 
peiislon  system,  the  stlmtilatlon  to  sxifferlng  business  will  be  pro- 
found. I  do  not  need  to  reiterate  my  own  view,  which  I  have  been 
urging  for  more  than  a  year,  that  the  load  can  be  safely  lightened. 
still  leaving  the  pension  system  on  a  sound  acttiarlal  basis.  If  we 
frankly  abandon  the  needleaa  full -reserve  system  and  proceed  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  with  a  contingent  reserve  only.  I  do  not 
need  to  reiterate  that  I  have  produced  the  presidents  of  70  of  the 
leading  life-insurance  companies  to  sustain  the  propriety  and 
wisdom  of  this  change. 

One  year  ago  your  Board.  In  cooperation  with  Congress,  cre- 
ated an  able,  expert,  nonpartisan  advisory  council  to  study  this 
and  other  related  problems  connected  with  the  Social  Sectu-lty 
Act.  Six  months  ago  the  council  proceeded  to  Its  task.  It  has 
not  yet  reported.  I  ftilly  realize  the  size  and  perplexity  of  Its 
assignment,  and  the  Importance  of  sound  findings.  I  have  de- 
clined thiis  far  to  Join  In  any  efforts  to  change  the  pay-roll  taxes 
ahead  of  a  report  from  thla  council,  because  I  believe  the  full- 
reserve  system  must  change  before  the  taxes  can  change.  The 
taxes,  tn  my  view,  must  depend  upon  the  system. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  present 
economic  emergency.  I  inquire  whether  we  may  not  now  hope- 
fully ask  for  a  preliminary  report  from  the  advisory  councU 
within  the  next  few  weeks  as  a  basis  for  congressional  action 
on  pay-roll  taxes  before  the  present  session  adjourns.  If  it  be 
authentically  determined  that  the  present  pay-roU  taxes  can  be 


safely  reduced  now.  through  a  change  In  the  reeerve  ayetem.  I 
belleTe  Congrwa  would  greatly  welcome  a  recommendation  for 
the  alternative  ayatem  on  a  aound  actuarial  baala,  and  I  am  oer- 
t*ln  nothing  would  be  more  helpful  aa  a  jKiwerful  factor  in  the 
antldepmaalon  campaign  in  which   we  all  are  now  cn||aff«>d 

I  ahall  appreciate  a  report  indicating  the  atalua  of  the  work 
of  the  advlaory  oouncll  and  anaweriug  the  r»qut»i.l  for  an  Imme- 
diate report 

Cordially  and  faithfully, 

AlTHtT*   n.   VaNDCMI 


The  Cenernl  Welfare  Act,  11.  It  4199— Towniiend 
National  Recovery  i*ro)rrum 

EXTENSION  OF  UEMAKKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK  WAHIUNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPUESKNTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25.  29JI 


ADDRESa  OF  HON  MARTIN  F  aMITH.  OF  WABHTNOTON,  IH 
FUBUC  AUDITORIUM.  CLBVEl^ND,  OHIO.  8UNDAY.  APRIL 
34.  1098 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Woahlngton.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Itavc  to 
extend  my  remarki  in  the  Record,  I  iniert  the  text  of  an 
addreaa  delivered  by  me  at  a  rally  Bponiiored  by  the  Ohio 
headquarters  of  the  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan,  held 
In  the  public  auditorium,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sunday  aftemooti, 
April  24,  1938. 

The  addrcjui  ta  as  follown; 

Chairman  Newell,  membert  of  tha  Tbwnecnd  cluba  of  Cleveland 
and  Ohio,  fellow  ctilaena.  and  friendi,  I  am  happy  to  be  in  Cleveland 
again  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  addreeelng  this  magnl(\cent  atidU 
ence.  I  have  very  pleasant  recollections  of  my  visit  here  in  1930, 
when  I  had  the  pleaaure  and  honor  of  acting  aa  temporary  ohalrmaa 
and  delivering  the  keynote  addrvaa  before  our  great  national  conven- 
tion.  which  waa  held  In  this  audltorliun.  one  of  the  largeat  publle 
gatherings  held  In  our  country  In  recent  timM. 

I  have  Just  come  from  Washington.  D.  C,  the  National  Capital, 
and  my  meaaage  will  have  to  do  with  the  lataat  devalopmenta  In 
the  Congreas  of  the  Unlt«d  Statea  In  regard  to  the  General  Welfara 
Act.  H.  R.  4199.  which  embodlea  the  prlnclplea  of  the  Townaend 
national  recovery  plan.  I  am  glad  to  apeak  In  the  home  city  of  my 
coUeaguea.  Congreaaman  Mastin  L.  Sweshkt  and  Congreaaman 
Anthont  a.  Plxger.  who  are  both  staunch,  loyal,  ataadfaat  cham- 
pions of  this  progressive,  meritorloua  legislation  in  the  Halla  of 
Congress. 

□a.  TowifszND's  uxmiro  with  paBsioKiTr  aooacvsLT 

My  friends,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  extend  to  you  cordial  and  fra- 
ternal preetlngs  from  the  founder  and  leader  of  oxir  great  move- 
ment, Dr  Francis  E  Townsend.  I  had  a  most  enjoyable  chat  with 
Dr.  Townsend  Thursday  afternoon.  Immediately  following  his  con- 
ference and  Interview  with  President  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  at  tha 
White  House.  Dr.  Townsend  called  at  the  White  House  to  thank 
President  Roosevelt  for  granting  him  an  unconditional  pardon  in 
hie  case  arising  out  of  the  so-called  Bell  Investigation,  and  he  and 
the  President  had  a  very  friendly  discussion  of  the  Townsend  plan 
and  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea.  The  doctor  Informed  me  that  he  had  enjojred  hla  nMethi| 
with  the  President  very  much  and  felt  confident  that  good  would 
result  from  it  in  the  future.  Dr.  Tbwnsend  requeeted  me  to  extend 
his  most  cordial  greetings  to  this  gathering  today  and  to  urge  yon 
and  the  Tovmsendites  and  supporten  of  the  General  Welfara  Act 
in  Ohio  to  send  a  large  delegation  to  this  year'a  national  conven- 
tion to  be  held  Jtine  19-23  at  Loa  Angelee.  We  are  going  to  make 
the  Loe  Angeles  convention  the  moat  repreeentatlve  conelava  ever 
held  in  America,  comprising  delegates  repreeentlng  every  city, 
town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  America,  at  leaat  100,000  strong,  the 
reverberations  and  repercussions  of  which  will  be  felt  from  one 
end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other. 

Fsooaass  in  coJtaaxaa — isi  coNouassnif  FAVoa  HxsBXivai 

During  the  past  year  we  have  acoompllshed  greater  prograsa  ia 
support  of  the  General  Welfare  Act  than  at  any  time  during  the 
4  years  in  which  it  has  been  a  national  Issue.  In  Congreas  we  are 
concentrating  our  efforts  on  securing  hearings  for  the  General 
Welfare  Act.  H.  R.  4199.  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  now  have  181  Congresamcn  who 
have  signed  the  petition  to  Chairman  Robbbt  L.  Dowchtow  for 
such  hearings,  and  this  la  by  far  the  greatest  numerical  atrength 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  marshal  In  Congress.  It  ia  xinfortunato. 
and  we  deplore  the  fact,  that  there  ia  any  division  In  our  ranks  or 
disagreement  in  regard  to  the  form  and  provisions  of  the  General 
Welfare    Act.     This    situation    la    seriously    Interfering    with 
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erldcaeed 


CDS 


•Carts  to  obUkin  hettxt^.  m 
BiUi  OoTTOvroM.  oMde  an  the  floor 
Mitrch  20    103S.  m  foUovs.  to  wit 
Uiion  &r«  dirldcd.     Some  prefer 
<1<   not  AfTM  &IBODC  themaelfVA ' 
tills  deveiopoMnt  to  the  conf erena  i 
D  C.  Jmawkrj  H.  1B38.  wbmi  I 
m  Dd.  that  we  b«Te  filed  a  petlti<^n 
ttf  Rouae  Wayv  and  Means 
wfitch  bM  tunadlctkm  of  this 
tJ:e  OcDeral  Welfare  Act.  H   R   41 
thit  we  woxild  be  granted 


ti'it  tbere  a  danaar  that  when 
we  wtllhi 


ConiEnittea.  wt 
lei  talatloi 

heartx  sa 


■\iran» 
cons  der 


txien 
■Acmld 


In^tahitlon  we  win  hsTe  to  start 
tl'<n  or  re-petlUon  ths  Ways  and 
XXLiM  new  bill?     Or  what 
If  i.*ans  Committee  Is  going  to 
or  ale  with  the  coeunlttae  relate 
mr  position  then.  It  has  always 
tlriue  to  be  mj  position  that  we 
IB  behalf  of  tb*  General  W«lf  are 
b\   mllltons  of  our  feUow  ettlaenii 
ajjd  stress  the  Importance — afs. 
hi  artngs  before  the  Ways  and 
tl  m.  which  will  be  the  ttme  to 
•r  all  other  legislation  coming 
fcr  hearing  and  consideration. 
I  again  urge  you.  and  the 
Ohkk,   tlM  psnsfl   waUars   eluhs 
groups  to  fst  behind  the  Oeneral 
n  ntw  our  ftght  for  hearings  until 
not  In  the  closing  weeks  of  thli 
weaks  at  the  next  Oongreas  whtcr> 


by  the  statement  of  Chalr- 

at  the  House  of  Bepresentstlves 

"The  proponents  of  this  legls- 

bUl  and  some  another;   they 

I  pointed  out  the  llkfllbood  of 

which  was  held  In  Washington, 

"Here  is  one  fact  to  bear  m 

with  Chairman  E>oocmtcm.  of 

hlcb   is  the  cominltt«e 

n.  requesting  hearings  on 

I  have  had  every  confldpnce 

before  that  great  commitree 

•     •     •     subsUtute  diCerent 

fight  all  over  again  and  petl- 

Oommtttae  for  heatings  on 

have   we   that    the   Ways    and 

that  these  signatures  already 

to  the  substitute  bilP  '     It  was 

my  position,  and  it  will  con- 

preacnt  a  solid,  united  front 

Ket.  R.  B.  41M.  which  Is  favorpd 

throughout  the  United   States. 

ahaohite  necessity — of  securing 

Committee  on  that  leglsla- 

«nts  ss  In  the  case 

the  oommlttees  of  Congress 


thta 


Us 
Mians 

submit 
before 


at  the  Townaend  cdube   In 
ail    other   oid-age-penslon 
Wallare  Act.  B.  R.  41M.  and  con- 
that  fight  is  won.  as  It  wlil  be.  if 
Congress,  then   in   the   opening 
will  convene  In  January   1939. 


AlfO 


oir 


factoites 


sixty- xM 


In  the  meantime,  time  Is  our 
tfiflsrsnt.  If  not  unfriendly  to 
•ntsd  and  opsn-minded.     Despite 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
taiive  not  solved  the  one.  big  prob 
tJie  fact,  as  President  Roosevelt 
ol  America  are  Ul-fed.  ill-clad 

In  other  words,  there  faces  tbi 
of  buying  and  purchasing  power 
frllow  cttlaens  which  is  depriving 
atpadty  of  the  farms  and 
Is  corroborated  and  conclxxslvely 
wport  of  the  Ifatkmal  Survey  of 

enred  under  the  ausplcen  of  th< 
arold  Losb  and  a  corps  of 
Uclans,  economists,  and  txpena 
the  task  assigned  to  them 

This  report  and  survey,  flnance<l 
doses  that  if  the  present 
fiiDy  titlliaed.  sufliclent  could  be 
with  goods  and  servtoes 
•Ten  m  the  halcyon  year  of  \K9. 
trtr  capacity  and  43  percent  of 
bUMl«quai«)y    fed.    elo«bsd.    and 
~ii    decent    or    healthy    standard 
•    mass   at   flgures.   facta,    and 
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by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  dls- 
facllltles  of  OUT  country  were 
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of  a  2-percerit  transaction  tax   on   the  grass  business  turn-over  of 
the  United  States. 

On  May  2.  1932,  E  A  Goldenwelser.  Director.  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statuitlcs,  Federal  FU'serve  Board,  testified  tiefore  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  In  1929  the  total  volume 
of  aJi  bvj.-^UiPSs  tran.Hacticns  in  this  country  Bm:iounted  to  $1,200,- 
OOO.CXDO.OOO,  and  that  In  the  year  1931.  because  of  a  decrease  In 
velocity  (turn-oven,  the  value  dropped  to  •aoC.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year. 
Hl.s  statement  will  be  found  on  puges  700  and  701  of  the  bearings 
on  the  Social  Security  Act  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
January  31-Pebruary  21,  1935.  Tills  testimony  tends  to  corrobo- 
rate the  figures  set  forth  In  an  authoritative  work.  Business  Cycles 
and  Business  Mea.'^urrments  By  Carl  Snyder,  published  In  1937, 
pa«es  144,  148.  and  180.  respectively,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  at 
that  time  (when  business  was  normal)  the  total  of  all  buslneai 
transactions  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $800 .000,000 ,000  a 
year;  that  at  that  time  the  average  txirn-over  for  the  entire  coun- 
try was  from  25  to  30  times  a  year,  and  that  that  turn-over  would 
be  greatly  increased  during  times  of  prosperity. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  with  the  improvement  and 
Lncresse  In  busmesa  which  has  taken  place,  generally  estimated  at 
30  percent,  the  volume  and  amount  of  business  transactions  aitd 
gross  business  turn-over  are  now  probably  close  to  $800,000,000,000  a 
year  Upon  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  Dr.  Goldenwelser  and  Mr. 
Snyder,  this  sum  taxed  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  would  yield  a 
revenue  of  $16,000,000,000  per  annum,  or  ruOcient  to  pay  8.000.000 
citizens  the  8\un  of  $167  67  per  month.  Or  we  can  take  the  figures 
of  expert  witnesses  before  tlie  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  February  12,  1935.  Their  estimate  of  the  money  that  could  bo 
raised  by  a  a-percent  turn-over  or  transactions  tax  is  $336,000,000 
for  the  first  month,  increasing  25  percent  monthly  until  the  eighth 
month,  the  Income  is  estimated  at  $1.601,000  000,  sufficient  to  pay 
the  8,000.000  citizens  the  full  sum  of  $300  per  month,  which  is  the 
maximum  annuity  to  be  provided. 

A  transaction  tax  of  2  percent  on  every  transaction,  sale,  barter, 
or  exchange  of  an  article  or  commodity  in  commerce,  trade,  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  industry,  and  finance  Is  the  most  equitable  and 
Just  form  of  tax  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  and  It  would  not 
work  a  hardship  or  Injury  upon  anybody  It  would  amount  to  $2 
on  every  $100,  $20  on  every  $1,000,  $2  000  on  every  $100,000,  etc.. 
and  In  the  case  of  nearly  all  manufactured  wares,  goods,  and 
merchandise  would  Involve  directly  a  tax  load  of  only  five  times 
the  single  2  percent,  while  passing  first,  through  the  hands  of  the 
producer  of  the  raw  material;  second,  the  manufacturer  of  the  raw 
material;  third,  the  Jobber-broker-commission  man,  fourth,  the 
wholesaler,  and  fifth,  the  retailer 

It  wa.s  estimated  at  the  Social  Security  hearlnEjs  (p,  1103)  that 
thp  cost  of  Uvine  would  rise  by  10  to  12  percent,  and  even  the 
group  of  University  of  Chlcrwro  profes.=ors  who  oppnise  the  Town- 
send  plan  on  other  grounds  recently  stated,  in  the  pamphlet 
l.«sued  by  them,  that  "an  examination  of  statistics  for  one  or  two 
representative  Industries  (not  Included  In  this  pamphlet  for  lack 
of  space)  confirms  the  reasonableness  of  the  estimate  that  the 
rise  would  be  on  the  order  of  10  percent."  However.  11  the  In- 
crease In  the  price  level  proved  greater,  owing  to  the  stimulation 
of  business,  trade  Inlustry.  and  agriculture,  which  would  result, 
it  would  be  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  same 
as  In  the  past  and  at  the  presfnt  time  Prices  would  go  up  and 
wages  go  up  In  proportion  Hence,  no  damage  or  injury  could  be 
caused  to  the  vendor  of  any  comnn«Ddlty  who  would,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  greatly  benefited  on  account  of  the  Improved 
market  and  demand  for  everything  that  is  produced  on  the  farms 
and  manufactured  in  the  factories. 

WHAT  IS   WRONG   WITH   A   TIIANSACTTOW    <TT7»I»-OVXH»    TAX? 

A  retail  sales  tax  has  been  urged  by  big  business  and  by  many  of 
the  most  conservative  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  for  years 
as  a  sound  and  Just  form  of  taxation.  Will  someone  point  out  why 
a  tax  imposed  upon  all  business  transactions  would  be  any  more 
unsound,  unsafe,  or  unjust  than  a  retail  sales  tax  or  manufacturers' 
txciae  tax.  and  wherein  lies  the  dllTerence  which  should  cause  us  to 
adopt  the  one  and  reject  the  other? 

I  desire  to  quote  from  an  address  delivered  by  Sir  John  Alrd. 
president  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  shareholders,  held  at  Toronto.  Canada.  Jantiary  14,  1936. 
accfvdlng  to  the  text  of  his  speech  which  I  received  from  him: 

"It  is  now  quite  generally  agreed  that  continuous  borrowing  to 
cover  deficits  and  to  maintain  social  services  on  the  present  scale 
cannot  go  on  Indefinitely,  and  therefore  that  the  most  rigid  public 
economy  and  higher  taxation  must  be  faced  Intensive  study  should 
be  given  to  the  problem  of  establishing  a  broader  and  more  equi- 
table basis  of  taxation.  In  this  connection  I  again  advocate  a 
Nation-wide  turn-over  tax  as  more  likely  than  any  other  new  form 
of  levy  to  meet  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget  " 

MOaCrNTHAU    RBCOMI<ET47>S    TTTaN-OVOl    TAX 

Two  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Washington,  D  C.  press  the 
statement  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau  had 
submitted  several  alternative  tax  propoeals  to  President  Roosevelt, 
and  among  them  a  "lij -percent  turn-over  tax." 

J  AMIS  sarcx — thx  Hawaiian  tax  ststsm 
Many  years  ago  when  James  Bryce  was  Ambassador  from  Eng- 
land in  Washington  he  said:  "The  American  form  of  government 
will  go  on  and  live  long  after  most  of  the  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment have  fallen  or  been  changed,  and  the  reason  is  this:  In 
other  nations  of  the  world  when  a  new  problem  comes  up  it  must 
be  tested  In  a  national  laboratory   and  a  solution  of  the  problem 
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■rast  be  worked  out,  and  when  It  is  worked  out  that  solution  must 
be  applied  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Sometimes  It  may  be  the 
correct  solution  and  other  times  tt  may  be  the  wrong  solution.  But 
you  in  the  United  States  have  48  laboratories  and  when  new 
problems  arise  you  can  work  out  48  different  solutions  to  meet 
the  problem.  Out  of  these  48  experimental  laboratorlea.  some  of 
the  solutions  may  not  prove  sound  or  acceptable,  but  out  of  this 
experimentation  history  shows  you  have  found  at  least  some 
remedies  which  can  be  made  so  successful  that  they  will  became 
national  In  their  application." 

This  thought-provoking  statement  by  James  Bryce,  who  wrote 
the  monumental  work,  The  American  Commonwealth,  still  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  treatises  ever  written  on  our 
Oovemment.  is  absolutely  correct.  We  have  recent  verification 
and  corroboration  of  that  fact  In  what  has  transpired  In  one  of 
our  territories,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  regard  to  their  successful 
experiment  in  taxation. 

I  quote  from  an  article  by  M.  W.  Jors,  financial  editor  of  the 
nitistrated  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  published  December 
24,  1937: 

"The  United  States  could  wipe  otrt  Its  national  debt  and  be 
money  ahead  within  5  years  if  the  Federal  Government  would 
adopt  the  Hawaiian  taxation  system.  •  •  •  The  islands  have 
solved  their  tax  problem  by  Instituting  a  gross-income  tax. 

"Not  only  has  it  saved  the  Territory  from  bankruptcy  but  it  has 
simplified  the  revenue  coUectlon  to  such  an  extent  that  the  most 
ignorant  oriental  peddler  in  the  street  knows  how  to  make  out  his 
tax  return.  •  •  •  The  gross-income  tax  went  into  effect  July 
1.  1935,  with  a  levy  of  1  percent  on  all  inoomes  except  salaries  and 
wages.  The  TterrttorlM  government  was  $1,259,000  In  debt,  had 
slashed  the  pay  of  all  teachers  and  Territorial  employees  10  |>er- 
cent.  and  aeezned  hopelessly  mired.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
gross  Inconse  tax  would  raise  $5,108,000  In  the  first  year  of  tbe  new 
tax.  No  one  believed  It  possible.  At  the  ezid  of  the  first  year  Ter- 
ritory coffers  had  taken  in  $6,116,000.  •  •  •  In  Hawaii  they  have 
discovered  the  weakness  In  most  forms  of  taxation  to  be  the  ex- 
treme technicalities  and  the  tiny  loopholes  that  soon  grow  big 
enough  for  trucks  to  be  driven  through.  When  they  had  an  excise 
tax  of  2  percent  on  profits,  the  orientals  in  Hawaii  never  made  any 
profits.  Tliey  could  do  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  busi- 
ness and  show  that  everything  was  sold  at  cost.  Now  they  have 
changed  all  of  that.  Everytxxly  Is  paying  a  Just  share  of  taxes. 
•  •  •  they  have  restored  the  old  pay  scales  for  all  the  teachers 
and  government  employees  and  they  have  not  had  to  borrow  a 
penny  •  •  •  The  gross  Income  tax  Is  12  times  as  effective  as 
taxes  collected  once  a  year.  Hawaii  gets  its  revenue  every  month, 
and  the  money  is  turned  over  12  times  a  year.  •  •  •  with  only 
a  tiny  levy  you  can  get  revenue  figures  that  read  like  a  lesson  in 
astronomy.  •  •  •  they  have  made  their  rate  1^  percent  now 
and  have  nothing  whatever  to  weary  about.  The  loophole  is  gone 
forever,  and  nobody  seems  to  care.  •  •  •  if  you  would  put  a 
1 -percent  gross  income  tax  in  the  United  States,  you  could  forget 
all  about  those  thirty-seven  billions  In  debt  and  have  money  t.o 
spare  within  5  years  easily.  •  •  •  kick  out  sales  taxes  and  take 
1  percent  on  gross  incomes  and  you  would  have  three  times  as 
much  cash." 

TEAKSACTIONa    TAX CaOSS   IKCOMS    TAX 

The  General  Welfare  Act,  H.  R.  4199.  provides  for  a  2-percent 
transactions  or  gross  business  turn-over  tax,  which  is  a  broader 
tax  base  than  a  gross  income  tax,  which  comes  tbe  closest  to  a 
transactions  tax  of  any  form  or  type  of  taxation.  The  transactions 
tax  will  raise  even  more  revenue.  Instead  of  being  tised  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government,  as  in  Hawaii,  tt  will  be  prorated 
among  the  pensioners  to  the  maximum  amount  of  $200  per 
month  to  be  expended  within  30  days,  and  the  siirplus  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  It  Is  a  pay-as-you-go 
national  recovery  plan  and  far  less  costly  than  our  present  bond- 
debt-creating  system  with  its  appalling  Interest  burden.  It  will 
solve  the  problems  of  old-age  security,  relief,  b\i8jness  depression, 
unemployment,  and  our  annual  crime  bill.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  estimated 
the  latter  Item  to  be  $15,000,000,000  per  year.  We  have  expended 
for  relief  112.000,000,000.  The  Brookings  Institution  has  estimated 
our  total  loss  in  national  incctne  since  1929  to  amount  to  over 
$200,000,000,000.  Is  It  a  sound  investment  to  tax  otirselves  2  cents 
on  every  transaction  to  meet  these  social,  economic,  and  financial 
conditions?  Not  one  cent  of  the  money  is  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
Issuance  of  tax-exempt  Interest-bearing  bonds.  Do  you  n&llzt 
that  the  Interest  on  the  bonds  we  issued  during  the  World  War 
to  finance  the  Allied  powers  and  our  own  participation  has  already 
amounted  to  over  $12,000,000,000?  How  much  Interest  will  we 
and  our  children  and  our  children's  children  pay  on  the  bonds 
issued  during  the  depression  since  1929  before  they  are  finally 
paid?  The  total  sum  will  run  into  astronomical  figures.  How 
long  are  we  going  to  continue  this  fiasco  and  crime  against  the 
American  people?  How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  delay  the 
adoption  of  the  tax  formula  of  the  General  Welfare  Act  and  the 
Townsend  plan,  which  applies  the  velocity  principal  of  money 
turn-over  and  provides  a  revolving  fund,  upon  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  to  create  active,  liquid,  working  capital,  available  currently 
every  month  In  the  year,  to  finance  the  potential  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  Industrial  and  agricultural  structure?  The  old-age 
assistance  phase  of  the  General  Welfare  Act  is  merely  the  means 
to  the  more  important  end  sought.  The  pensions  to  the  aged  to 
he  expended  currently  each  month  In  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services   is   merely   the   modus   operandi   by   which   the    working 
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capital  is  made  available  to  the  prodiicUve  enteiprtse  of  the 
Nation  The  Oeneral  Welfare  Act.  H.  R.  4190.  Is  the  only  proposal 
pending  before  Congress  which  will  meet  tlM  requtreiBenta  at  the 
price  system,  the  profit  motive,  and  credit  capitalism. 
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My  friends,  the  7t>wnsend  movement  has  made  more  rapid 
progress  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  any  similar  sconomla 
and  social -reform  movenoent  In  the  history  of  the  United  State*. 
We  have  accomplished  In  4  short  years  of  time  what  it  required 
ao.  30.  40,  and  50  years  to  achieve  in  the  case  of  the  anttslavery. 
Income-tax  law.  direct  election  of  United  States  Senatora,  Uquor 
mohlbltion.  prohibition  repeal,  woman  suffrage,  and  other  great 
historic  movements  In  this  country.  We  have  aroused  and  stirred 
the  entire  Nation  and  made  our  people  social -security  minded  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  Oeneral  Welfare  Act.  the  Townaend  pUn 
and  the  grave  problems  with  which  tt  deals  has  become  tha  general 
topic  of  discussion  throughout  all  America  and  It  is  the  Issue  of 
the  hour. 


MOVncZNT   IS    KOMPAariBAH,    WONPOUTTCAZ,, 

In  my  address  delivered  before  our  great  convention  at  Chicago 
In  1935,  and  reiterated  at  the  Cleveland  convention  in  19M,  X 
pointed  out  and  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Townaend  movement 
was  nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal.  and  nonsectarlan,  and  as  such  waa, 
and  would  prove  to  be,  invincible,  and  that,  therefore.  Its  underlying 
and  fundamental  principles  and  precepta  were  certain  of  ultimate 
success.  My  declaration  to  that  efleot  received  warmer  approval 
and  more  enthusiastic  applause  than  any  other  statement  made 
diiring  the  sessions.  My  friends.  I  desire  at  this  time  to  repsat 
and  reiterate  that  statement  of  fact  with  all  the  energy  and  all 
the  earnestness  and  sincerity  at  my  conunand. 

TOWlfSEKD  PLAK  IS  AH  IMKA,   AK  IDCAl..  A  PaontXCT 

The  Townsend  plan  Is  an  idea;  it  is  an  ideal:  It  is  a  prophecy 

which  will  be  fulfilled.  It  is  moral  truth;  it  is  ethical;  It  Is  reli- 
gious; It  is  Christianity  applied  to  the  economics  and  affairs  at 
government.  It  is  not  party  politics,  as  that  term  is  usually  em- 
ployed, and  every  true  friend  of  the  Townsend  plan — and  I  believe 
I  can  rightfully  claim  to  be  such  a  friend — should  resist  to  the 
utmost  any  and  every  effort,  from  whatsoever  source  It  may 
emanate,  to  capitalize  the  Townsend  plan  for  partisan  party  ad- 
vantage, and  prostitute  it  to  the  political  ambitions  of  any  man 
or  group  of  men  or  make  It  the  Instrumentality  of  any  third  party, 
second  party,  or  first  party.  The  Townsend  plan  is  bigger,  It 
reaches  down  deeper  and  extends  up  higher  than  any  or  all  politi- 
cal parties,  old  or  new,  in  America  today.  The  shores  erf  American 
national  politics  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  pollttcal  parties. 

WK  RAVX  OHLT  ONX  GOAL 

The  Townsend  movement  has  one  goal  and  one  goal  only,    "niat 

one  goal  is  to  secure  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  General  Wel- 
fare Act.  H.  R.  4199.  the  Townsend  plan.  The  shortest,  most  direct 
and  absolutely  certain  road  to  the  attainment  of  that  one  goal  is 
the  election  of  a  Townsend  Congress  of  the  United  States  at 
America. 

OONCLUBIOM 

My  friends,  we  must  not  fall.  The  moral  and  spiritual  foros* 
of  the  universe  are  on  our  side.  We  seek  but  to  write  into  the 
statutes  and  supreme  law  of  the  land  those  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  Justice  which  alone  exalt  a  Nation.  We  are  met  on  a 
Sabbath  afternoon.  Every  church  spire  pointing  heavenward  and 
every  church  bell  we  hear  ringing  out  upon  the  clear  Sabbath 
mom  proclaim  our  victory  In  this  great,  noble  crusade  for  ttoe 
men,  women,  and  children  of  America. 


The  United  States  Ginning  Laboratoiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  25. 1938 


LETTER  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  NA'nON'S  OUT8TANDINO  FARMERS 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  one 
of  the  outstanding  fanners  of  the  Nation,  a  businessman  of 
wide  and  successful  experience,  a  sound  thinker,  who  says 
what  he  means  and  means  what  he  sAys: 

McQuxKN  SkirrH  Faxminc  Co..  Imc, 

Prattville,  Ala..  April  21.  1938. 

Hon.  Bam  Hobbs. 

House  Offlce  Building.  Wastiinffton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Jrmcx  Hobbs:   It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  im- 
pression is  out  that  the  United  SUtes  Ginning  Laboratory,  Leland. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Ol 

HON.  HENR^    G.  TEIGAN 

or  MIN(  ESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    lEPRESENTATIVES 
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In  saying  this,  I  do  not  conU  nd  that  legislation  heretofore 
enacted  by  Congress  Is  without  merit.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
not  provide  for  those  of  our  o  d  people  in  a  manner  that  is 
jiut  to  them.  They  are  entitle  d  to  better  treatment.  Then, 
too.  H.  R.  41M  should  be  enatited  into  law  as  It  will  prove 
a  great  stimuhu  to  Industrial  sctlvlty  and  to  the  general  im- 
provement In  conditions  throighout  the  coimtry.  The  old 
folks  would  not.  If  they  could,  ceep  the  money  paid  them  as 
pensions,  out  ol  drculaUon.  ;  ioreover.  the  bill  spcclflcally 
provldea  that  the  money  mus'  be  spent.  Tlius  every  cent 
of  the  money  paid  by  the  Oo?e  nnment  In  the  way  of  cUd-age 
pensions  under  the  Oenerml  V  'ellare  Act  will  go  into  gen- 
eral circulation  and  will  sUmul  ite  trade  and  Industry. 
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txT  rs  SHOW  oua  cousas 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  elected  by  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party  of  Minnesota.  I  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to 
join  with  other  progressives  in  Congress  to  demand  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  out  H.  R.  4199  Imme- 
diately in  order  that  the  House  may  have  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

Let  us  show  the  people  of  the  United  States  whether  we 
are  for  giving  adequate  aid  to  our  old  folks.  I  am  happy  to 
iuiy  that  my  constituents  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  or  of  any  measure  that  will  give  help  to  those  who 
are  in  want  and  will  at  the  same  time  improve  the  economic 
situation  in  America. 


The  P.  W.  A.    Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ALFKED  F.  BETTER 

OF    NE^V    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25.  1938 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remau-ks  I  include  herein  a  list  of  the  number  of  public- 
works  projects  pt;nding  in  the  Public  Works  Administration 
by  individual  States  for  which  no  allotments  have  been  made 
as  of  April  12,  1938,  and  which  have  all  been  approved  and 
recommended  on  the  45-percent  grant  basis.  These  proj- 
ects cannot  be  put  into  operation  until  Congress  appropriates 
the  necessary  funds,  and  the  matter  is  now  being  heard 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

P.  W.  A.'s  significance  from  a  practical  standpoint  is  well 
known.  It  meets  the  needs  of  those  people  who  are  not 
relief  recipients  and  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  emplojrment 
as  those  who  are  on  the  relief  rolls.  It  creates  activity  in 
the  heavy-goods  industries  and  provides  employment  not 
only  at  the  site  but  in  the  fabrication  of  materials  going  into 
construction  projects. 

The  Investigation  and  checking  of  the  projects  listed 
herein  has  been  accomplished  long  ago;  thus  there  will  be 
no  unnecessary  delay  in  getting  them  started.  Definite  ben- 
efits can  be  expected  promptly  from  this  program.  Schools, 
hospitals,  sanitation  plants,  bridges,  and  so  forth,  are  In- 
cluded in  the  list.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  approve 
any  recommendations  for  appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
program  and  make  possible  the  immediate  operation  of  tiiese 
projects. 

Svmmary  of  list  'by  counties)  of  p<-ndivg  non-Federal  appllcaticms 
for  which  no  allotmrnts  :atr  b'-pn  made  as  of  Apr.  12,  1938,  aQ 
examined  and  recommended  by  examining  divisions  on  45-per- 
cent-ffnnt  basis 
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Summary  of  list  (by  countiea)  of  pending  nan-Federal  appUastlonM 
for  whitA  no  oUotTnents  have  been  made  ai  of  Apr.  12.  1939,  ttU 
examined  and  recommended  by  eiamtniny  divisions  on  45-per- 
cent-grant  basis — Continued 
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The  Place  of  Puerto  Rico  in  United  States  Defense 

and  Economics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25. 1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  8ANTLAGO  IGLESIAS.  WASHINOTON. 

D.    C.    APRIL   23,    1038 


Mr.  lOLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcoao.  I  Include  a  radio  address  I  delivered 
Saturday  evening  over  the  Columbia  Brocuicasting  System. 
Station  WJSV,  Washington,  on  the  subject.  The  Place  ol 
Puerto  Rlco  in  United  States  Defense  and  Economics. 

Dear  mends,  tbe  landing  of  Oen.  Nel«oa  A.  UUes'  United  State* 
Army  troopa  In  Puerto  Rloo  July  25.  1808.  w*  a  happy  erent  for 
the  people  of  the  Island.  The  people  hailed  the  coming  of  the 
Ameiican  Army  and  the  termination  forever  of  the  reactionary, 
monarchic  domination.  The  people  at  large  felt  that  they  were 
to  be  free  and  prosperous  under  the  new  republic  regime  of  tJie 
United  States  about  to  be  inaugitrated. 

Some  40  yean  of  wonderful  progress  In  government,  clvU  liber- 
ties, social  legislation,  culture,  sanitation,  agriculture,  and  Industry 
has  been  accomplished.  Selfish  and  invisible  forces  of  the  Island 
and  the  mainland  have  tried  to  minimize  our  progress  with  sin- 
ister propaganda,  but  have  failed.  Life  on  the  beautiful  Island  of 
Puerto  Rlco  is  directed  to  creating  the  best  spirit  at  love  and 
loyalty  toward  our  democratic  form  of  government. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  an  organlBed  Territory  cf  the  United  States, 
founded  on  a  democratic  constitution  formulated  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Civil  liberties  have  prevailed.  The  people 
of  the  island  are  loyal  to  the  Nation  and  will  be  ready  to  defend 
the  Nation  against  any  aggression,  such  as  in  1016  at  the  time  of 
the  World  War,  when  over  14,000  of  our  boys  were  ready  to  fight 
against  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  The  leglslatxire  of  the 
island  Is  elected  by  the  people  and  entntf!«d  to  maintain  our 
loyalty  and  preserve  our  American  institutions. 

As  soon  as  the  Island  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  ta 
1898.  and  particularly  since  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  became  dtlsens 
of  the  United  States,  unprecedented  progress  has  been  made  aloog 
almost  every  conceivable  line.  To  believe  that  statement  one  must 
have  Uv«d  in  Puerto  Ukco  tn  tt»  old  day*.  Bumble  aa  ttoalr  dr- 
eumstancae  may  seem  today,  the  people  tn  geasral,  eapeciany  ttao 
wockiag  cUana.  are  now  immeMurably  b«n«  at  la 


True,  wages  for  agricultural  laborers  and  women  are  relatively 

low.  but  they  are  higher  than  thoee  prevailing  in  many  of  the 
major  countrtes  in  the  (3arlbb«ian  area  and  in  Central  America. 
In  short,  we  have  made  many  advances  that  we  rightly  may  be 
proud  of. 

When  Puerto  Rlco  first  became  a  pai-t  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
1898  there  was  only  one  building  on  the  Island  which  had  l>een 
buUt  to  serve  as  a  superior  government  school.  Today  there  are 
more  than  2.000  school  buildings,  many  of  them  made  of  concrete 
and  fine  enough  to  do  credit  to  any  rural  community  In  the  States. 
In  1898  fewer  than  23,000  children  were  in  school;  the  total  budget 
for  education  was  only  8180.000  and  the  Investment  in  school 
property  was  very  little.  At  present,  however,  we  have  more  than 
$12,000,000  Invested  in  school  buildings  and  equipment,  more  than 
265,000  children  attending  school,  with  about  6.000  teachers  taking 
care  of  the  schools.  The  Insular  and  municipal  governments  spend 
In  excess  of  $6,000,000  annually  on  public  educatlcm. 

Present-day  expenditures  for  schools  exceed  the  Insular  govern- 
ment's toui  expenditures  back  in  1898.  Then  the  government 
spent  only  about  $3,500,000  for  all  purpoees.  and  much  of  that  sum 
went  for  the  upkeep  of  the  army  and  the  church.  Speaking  in 
general  terms,  we  have  expanded  our  educational  program  atwut 
tenfold  in  the  40  years,  and  the  quality  of  the  Instruction  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  In  facilities  and  enrollments. 

Ptierto  Rlco  is  the  largest  single  buyer  of  American  grown 
rice  and  other  farm  products,  buying  10  times  as  much  aa  all 
foreign  countries  together.  The  Island  is  the  sixth  best  customer 
of  the  States  for  all  goods  combined,  spending  $86,350,000  last 
year  for  goods  produced  or  manufactured  here. 

The  year*1937  has  been  a  very  progressive  one  for  Puerto  Rlco 
considering  the  many  beneficial  laws  passed  by  Congress — such  as 
road  construction,  agricultural  rehabilitation,  housing,  rivers  and 
harbors  Improvements,  and  many  other  Federal  laws  which  have 
been  extended  to  Puerto  Rloo  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

Puerto  Rlco  claims  Itself  pledged  to  comply  with  all  national 
duties  and  obllgatlonB  inherent  in  those  benefits  by  paying  a 
corresponding  share  to  match  all  appropriations  under  the  laws. 
President  Roosevelt's  administration  and  Congress  have  been  very 
generous  to  the  needs  of  the  Island,  especially  to  the  unemployed 
and  poor,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  make  the  year  1988 
a  happy  and  prosperous  one  for  all  the  people. 

The  beautiful  island  of  Puerto  Rlco  la  situated  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  at  one  of  the  cross  roads  of  world  commeroe,  1380  miles  south- 
east of  New  Tork  and  1,010  miles  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Puerto  Rico  Lb  a  part  of  the  United  States  since  1808.  We  wvn 
made  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1917. 
The  entire  people  of  the  Island,  and  especially  the  worklngmeni 
could  never  have  had  the  freedom  and  the  resp^xt  and  considera- 
tion of  citizenship  they  now  enjoy  without  our  form  of  demo- 
cratic government.  The  influence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  Puerto  Rlco  has  been,  and  wlU  continue  to  be.  a  tre- 
mendous help  to  all  of  us  in  the  island  and  to  the  Nation,  and 
they  have  hopes  that  o\ir  form  of  government  will  be  ftntber 
liberalized  at  a  near  futxire. 

As  I  pointed  out,  Puerto  Rlco  Is  tlie  best  customer  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  We  buy  moi« 
American  goods  from  American  manufacturers  than  any  Latin 
American  country — more  than  Mexico  or  Cuba.  In  world  tradt 
with  the  United  States  we  hold  sixth  place  as  a  purchaser  from 
the  mainland.  Puerto  Rico's  total  commeroe,  imports  aod  ezporta, 
Is  around  1200.000,000  per  annum.  Taking  purchases  alone,  the 
island's  purchases  from  the  United  States'  mainland  ran  In  the  cal- 
endar year  1986  to  $86,362,000.  Puerto  Rlco  buys  about  02  per- 
cent of  all  its  purchases  from  the  United  States.  In  fact,  010* 
Island  had  over  $2,000,000,000  of  commeroe  with  the  Unltad  Statss 
since  1901. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco.  as  represented  by  ths 
Insular  legislature,  have  the  greatest  (»nfldence  in  the  manttesi 
fairness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  hare  every  hope 
that  governmental  progress  and  social  Justice  will  contlntie  vlth 
the  cooperation  and  helpfulness  of  the  Nation. 

Hon.  Blanton  Wlnship.  actual  Governor  of  Puerto  lUco  dunng 
his  stay  in  the  Island,  has  conducted  himself  as  an  honsst  aaa 
equitable  ruler,  showing  In  high  relief'  his  devotion  to  duty,  to 
law.  and  a  high  spirit  of  Justice. 

Puerto  Rlco.  with  l.WW.OOO  inhabitants,  on  the  whole.  Is  law 
abiding  and  peaceful.  The  misleading  picture  so  oTtsn  placed 
before  the  public  is  the  statement  that  Puerto  Rlco  Is  a  biutlen 
to  the  United  States;  that  tlie  Fedenu  Oovemment  has  poured 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  island.  Now.  let  us  look  at  ths  facts: 
The  United  States  has  been  generous  with  our  island,  especially 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  there  Is  another  relative  matter. 
Actually,  Oovemment  figures  show  that  during  ths  last  4  years 
Puerto  Rloo  has  had  less  OoTemment  aaslstanee  per  eaptta  than 
any  of  the  48  States,  and  that  it  has  not  parttdpatsd  at  all  in 
several  of  the  most  important  relief  funds.  ledeed.  some  of  ths 
States  have  had  four  and  five  tlmss  sa  much  flnanrtal  ssslstanos 
from  the  GoTsmment  as  Puerto  Bloo  has  received,  on  a  per  capita 


The  mssBiii  of  the  peo|^.  ths  produesrs,  tlM  men  who  work,  ths 
wooMrn.  and  the  children  tn  gsasrmttoos  to  ooms,  want  to  bs  surt 
that  thass  institutions  at  fresdom  w«  havs  shall  rsmaln  with  us. 
so  that  «•  may  build  op  a  bsctsr  ODBdMtoB  and  a 
US*. 


I  r!^ 
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liooth  Tarkin8:toii*s  Views  on  Troposed  Fine  Artj 

Buieau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INplANA 

RKPRESENTATIVES 
19.  193i 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Tuesday 


Anil 


tmVR  FROM  lAMOUB  AimiOB 


n(^ 


Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speakit 

ment  e.'.ubliah  %  permanent 
bur«mu — that  would  lubaldlxe 
wriunii.  music,  sculpture,  and 

Booth  Tarklnston.  famous 
answpri  "no." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
bill,  which  has  this  objective 
views  most  mteresUngly.  as  follows 


My  only  ftctlon   in  objecting 


wuuiu   ba   b«Md   upon   th«  pur* 


POLrTK'll 


should  the  Federal  Oovem- 

bureau— a  Federal  fine-arts 

hose  m  the  fields  of  painting, 

iie  theater? 

author  and  constituent  of  mine, 

:oauthor  of  the  Pepper -CofTee 
Mr.  Tarklngton  presents  his 


o   your  bill   haa  been   wrtllng  to 


yvunaif  and  u>  four  or  five  oth<r  Uembers  of  the  Houat* 

PIrBt    ConntructlTe   crlttctBm    ti  difBcult   for   »   m.in   to   produce 

If  hi*  idoa  be  purely  deetructive,  but  Id  like  to  ezpUln  t/Uy  mine 

U  Bucb  an  idem. 

If   I    were   raoet   heartily   In   i*rrop»thy   with    your   objective*   I 

■hou:d  lament  to  n«  them  Kttamed  at  thla  time,  and  my  lament 


common-aenae   ground   that   the 


Datioital  debt  la  already  dangeroia  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic. 
And  upon  thia  point  I  thoiad  rt  far  you  to  Senator  Braoa  article 
la  the  April  number  of  the  AUan  ;lc  Monthly. 

Itiere  are  highly  daatrabl*  tinnga  that  people  can  •ometime* 
afford  and  aometimM  can't;  but  upon  the  deatrablllty  at  any  time 
al  the  reallaatloD  of  your  profict,  the  dlfli-r*nc«  betwc«n  your 
vtaw  aa4  oiUM  appear*  lo  be  f lu  lUoMatal. 


ta  DAMsai 


TlMr*  ts  no  definition  of  art  t:  «t  defln«a  it  Tou  cannot  dtftn* 
It  any  mor«  than  you  can  deAne  IXe  IteeU;  Imt  IX  yuu  ■ix'iul  a  lung 
lifetime,  as  I  have  spent  mine,  in  aeeklog  to  underetanU  t<}me- 
thing  of  Its  nature  you  will  at  least  be  eurt  of  one  thlnx  that 
ftrt  and  pelltl«s  do  not  mix,  uid  you  cannot  put  an  under 
poUtieal  tovammsoi  without  pu;tU)g  it  into  politics.  Sunsbodys 
eouain  gtls  to  do  t&s  mursls  ic  the  courthouse. 

I  belisvt  in  the  cread  that  tits  nation  that  haa  the  least  poaitble 
smount  at  goverarosat  Is  the  ha|  pisst  snd  most  proffresatve  and  in 
tba  snd  beeumaa  tbe  mosi  eivUlisd.  X  bslievs  thu  because  of  my 
obaervatloo  and  cxparleaos  aad  bacause  of  long  studies  uf  the 
bistonss  al  psoplM, 

Ws  QMd  only  suah  laws  and  m^  saforMrs  of  laws  as  enable  us 
to  gtt  sloim  rslrty  witb  on*  snotbsr  and   to  protect  •urtelves 

yaost  foralfn  scgTasalon.  and,  ii  i  addition  to  these,  a  few  bureaus 
sspsrts  to  sdvuii  us  upoo  osn  tin  ttchnioal  mature,  principally 
sgrteultural.  Natural  law  and  las  assendlng  spiral  of  evolution 
and  tiM  upward -oMvlng  spirit  of  nan  will  do  tbs  rest. 

SpeolAcally.  spsaJiing  to  the  dliset  oblset  of  your  bill.  I  feel  that 
It  would  incrsasa  buniaa  suffsrifig  and  dsoreass  deairabls  human 
productivity. 

Tb«  fundamantal  of  my  tiplabatlon  Is  that  In  all  field*  of  art 
th«  aMMraat  who  wtslMS  lo  baeon  e  a  practitioner  mutakea.  ninety* 
Bine  tlmco  eui  of  on*  hundrsd  bis  wiah  for  uient.  Tve  been 
somewhsi  known  as  a  novelist,  playwright,  and  writer  of  short 
itorlaa  and  assays  sln««  ths  yaar  WT,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
l#t  - 


rseeivfd  mort  Isttars  than  I  oatai  now  etimpuia-  they  run  into 
thousands-  from  peopls  of  all  ag«i  who  bavs  wisbsd  to  beciMna  pru< 
feaatonal  writera  By  the  evldeact  of  these  very  letters  thmnMilvra. 
and  alai>,  of  eeura*.  of  tbs  man; .  many  manuscripts  whirh  have 
ooma  with  them,  about  three  hs  «  Indicated  qualities  and  atuin* 
menu,  or  tven  the  prospect  of  al  talnmsnu.  such  as  to  entitle  the 
writer*  to  have  any  warrantable  hone  of  sttoctiisfully  or  pvrn  of 
unauoveaafully-  writing  anything  of  the  sllghtsst  imporunse. 

WANT1S  TO  Mi  rAitrrm 

I  mention  my  own  fallura  m  a  sboaan  fteld  of  art     I  didn't  wuh 

Is  baroms  a  writsf     Tbrougheui  my  youth  I  hoped  to  baoome  a 

Pinter  and,  wbaa  I  found  I  ooulln't  manage  bruah  and  pumenu. 
decided  upon  Uhistratlon.  I  studied  hard.  I  worked  long.  I 
loved  the  work,  and  tha  niambeii  of  my  family  and  eoms  nt  my 
fnands  war*  eoovtaesd  of  my  ga  tlus.  I  abhorred  tb*  thought  of 
doing  anything  escspt  making  « rawtnp  and  those  that  I  made 
Bsantsd  aaosHsnl  M  am.  but  tiM  psrtodioata  to  which  I  seat  them 
dMa'l  tab*  the  view  of  tbsm  t$m%  I  did     Of  roursa.  if  there'd 


bean  a  Oofcnuaaat 


kwtafB. 

d  a  UB 


had  a  Untied  ttatas  lanatar  tn 


for  wbirb  I  eotUd   haas  made 

peababty  baea  eoi  an  appointment,  as  w*  d 

lbs  MBUly  and  svea  a  Praaidaaft 


of  the  Unlti>d  8utp^  wnn  a  frlrm!  untl  nz-Urhb-^r,  but  the  mPASur* 
you  propon*  wa*  not  cffMiivr  uumi  Hricl  I  wn*  wh!pp«*d  into  becom* 
lug  a  wrtirr 

An  iriti'liumt  nr.il  rr;  u'.ibN-  art  c'calrr  of  New  York  recently 
told  mr  thffp  w»t»>  iilvnit  1 1  iXH)  |n>np,f  trvlrnf  to  live  by  pnlrting 
and  sculpture  In  ihr  (  ity  of  Ni-w  York  Thiro  should  be  probnbly 
100 

Then-  were  iibout  2C00  painters.  caJlcd  aitl.,ta,  In  Great  Britain 
In  the  latter  part  if  thf  riij^.tc 'nth  ret  'iiry  Of  these  only  Oaln<H- 
bornuijh,  Reynolds,  Rnfl)urn  tl..-  voiins?  L.Twrence  Romney.  Lemuel 
Prnnci*  Abbott,  the  y(Mjn«  Turrpr  and  the  yotiiiR  Const.ible,  Hopp- 
ner,  Ople,  and  ttvt-  or  «ix  other>«  Irfl  imyihing  but  bad  art 
surh  li^i.  I  bcUrve,  yiiii."-  b:ll.  if  it  boi-otnen  luw.  would  sprt-ad  freely 
over  our  country 

M  \nr  )i:'*  nwN  i  ivrwo 

Please  obnerve  thu'  ]u»*  obn-,,  i  lulmit  thnt  If  RfTorded  nuch  an 
op[x)rtunuy  I  would  nivsrir  h.ivr  o  irributed  to  It,  and  the  point 
of  ihia  hit  of  iiutobi->;r.i})hy  m  th.vi  .r.  Ir.iit.  I've  made  a  living 
by  wntltiK'  inHirad  'f  !>•  iI;^;  -;:pp<irto(t  Ny  inxpnycru  while  I  did 
worthletfi  drawings  If  the  u\\fn  I  urn  Huppohin^;  u»ed  to  s-upport 
m<>  h.irl  not  twvn  Inipoftod  Muy  would  luivc  j^one  privately  Into 
the  einpl.iyrnent  of  iutjor  Ji  unebofly  tl  be«"n  out  of  u  Job  because 
I  wail  r^'uluitiK  my  ::.i*'aicet,  u.'noii.on  Ilu'  wmiUh  of  the  Nation 
would  h.ive  Ix'oii  ro<!  u  ••J  f)y  j\.>i  ;.inl  much 

I  vc   oh-M'rved,    i\n   'A.-i;    .i.s    I    rould     the    worklnfs   of   the    Federal 


theater    project     :n    Iii<i!/i!)i\pii.;'4 
chargt*   of   the   projtH"    :.■<   .m      ;,1 
and,   when    I   heard    !)'.a*.    ab  '\;t.   " 
aaki'd    him    what    pr"fi-i.M,  u.il     u 

Hs  M'p:-,   ■ 
;.ii..,.p..;.,- 


The    irpiiti'inan    principally    In 

i:;;'.  ••,it husi.is'lc  frh-'nd  of  mine, 
"i  ;♦-•;)>  ut-re  to  be  employed,  I 
t  rs,  rc:-td>'n!H  of  Indiana,  were 
...a  'A\.v  't.f'rc  were  .'■ix  stagehands 
..:    ;  ^tre    waa    a    stagehands' 


-cl 


knowlfcl  ■"  r.o»   a  ^i!;u'!r  ac'or  who  had  prevl- 
u'ii'.k'    \>..i-*   t  inplov-d     ;iiul    up.in    thla    point    I 


to  form  r  he  company 
out  of  'Aork  in  I:.t 
uiuon 

To  the  l:»'.«t  of  mv 
oualy    !>uf;Ni.sted    by 

hope  that  you  re  fan. ill. ir  vn'h  Mr  n.-skf  ^  Mutt-nient  In  the  Satur- 
dHv  Evfiiu.fcj  Pout  ( H.H  life  l..;,-i  »)«•(■!;  i-peiii  la  clissr  connection 
with  the  »tii;4e  as  maiuiKM-r  ami  edilcr  >f  the  Dramatic  Mirror 
and  of  ruurfte  al»o  a.H  t..*-  ;.u^Oa:;',l  'sf  <)\e  finest  actrew  America 
has  produced  Minnie  M.i  Idrrn  I'l.kei  He  stated  that  not  li^  the 
whole  openttiun  of  tne  pTojeit  l.iid  finy  profet:«lonal  actora  of 
jjreviouHly  known  fxp.'r:cnce  and  tttt.inunent  obtAlned  any  relief 
from  'hi!«  beni-v()!f  ii'.lv  intended  relief  jirojec' ,  thou^i:h  many  were 
In  ne>«d  of  it  I  tn  ptitty  wid"ly  a>>pi, unfed,  mjaelf,  with  the 
perxonnel  of  the  American  Mieulcr  an  u  sva*  prevluua  to  the  de- 
prr-Hni  .n  and  hia  atateinent  .ippoared  to  me  lo  be  well  founded 
To  the  t)e-it  of  my  ko'  wledije  ti.e  mune  tlun«  could  Ije  itald  of 
wrUi'rit  and  pret'y  nftifraily  of  iitiintfrfi  and  dculptor*.  Of  the 
muNiciaim  and  archltecin  I  tn  not  competent  to  iipeak. 

R1.A(  nCft    CONCl.laiON 

My  cnncluslon  hn.ned  \ipon  theik«  fact*  (hey  nppf»ar  to  be  facts — 
and  upoiv  all  the  information  that  I  rnn  obtain,  la  that  the  Federal 
art  projecln  in  mtn.-ral  employed  principally  people  who  had  not 
previouBly  ihowu  competence  an  artuta  people  who  mlatook  their 
own  dwaire  for  talent 

Now  I  apoke  not  only  of  the  economic  inaa  to  the  Nation  caused 
by  iuch  proji'cta  but  of  an  inrreaee  In  human  aulTerlng,  and,  If  you 
can  itlU  Ijrar  with  me    I'll  enplmn 

The  p«.rwin  who  yearn*  to  he  a  painter  •rulptor,  writer,  or  sctor 
and  la  unfltie<l  to  br  one  u  aerl<nj«ly  damaged  If  you  ofTlclally  and 
artlflclally  encourage  him  t<,  brlieve  himaelf  one  for  a  lime  and 
then  throw  him  out  i  You  ve  got  to  throw  htm  out  eventually  or 
elae  eontinuoualy  •viiioort  a  uhhIwmi  encumbrance  )  When  he's  thus 
Inevitably  thrown  out  he*  pretty  Mioroughly  destroyed  as  a  useful 
member  of  atK.iciy  Me  helievea  he  •  be.n  an  acUir,  for  Instance, 
and  the  thotn.'h'  of  Iwihk  anything  e'ae  i«  inUilersble  Probably 
you've  damaged  him  iMTmanfntiy  m)  that  he  apenda  the  reat  of  hia 
Ufa  living  on  frleiulu  and  haunting  theatrical  agenclea  with  hell  In 
hIa  heart 

My  old  friend  mentioned  above  Inat  week  ihowed  me  n  photo- 
aUllr  copy  of  a  d."p(»rtm"nlal  irtt.-r  from  Waahlngton  rterlarinf  thn 
redrral  theater  pr.iiect  her.'  to  be  a  failure  and  the  epia.xle  cloaed, 
I'pfhnpa  •«)me  of  'h'  youiiK  peopli*  who  wrre  »o  luckleea  aa  »o  f»s 
employed  In  It  have  »tiiinuia  i'i\tiu:ih  to  begin  to  try  to  fit  them- 
■tdvea  for  other  <K<rup«ii  mn  I  (  erttUnly  hope  ao,  and  Im  oretty 
atirry  fur  the  reel  of  them  ' 

oiNift   Ni-vrn  inrtTtrtm 
Secondly,  in  regard  to  rnv  lytupathy  vkPh  your  objective; 
I  ve    alrrady   cupn-B-fed   my^lf    m   rrgwrd    to   Iha   neallon  of  art. 
but  I  will  add  to  that  the  '.!alcii\-Ma  uf  %  cciivlcilun  obtulned  from 
the  hlaUirlea  uf  art     Uuk  ot  opp.,iturulv  luut  never  multlfVed  the 
creative  a« hievt-inctvl  if  any  .Mi  iiy  nenaja  nut,  on  the  conlraiy 
haa.    almoai    without    r)cc..piu.n.    i  nhan.  ri|    u       Tu    thla    I    ■^liouid 
api)eud   the    further   •t.ttcnuni    Hi  a    mhooU    m    nil    Uu.    arte   ai-c 
eaaily  available  lu  nnyb.  dy   in  thu  <».uiUry,  and   lluil  iilicudy  loo 
many  |)«ijple  are  occuiiMnx   ih-inndvei  at  work   In  Ihetn 

Now.  In  regard  to  the  appr-Miation  ,.f  nrt,  1  nnd  In  your  D<'clara- 
llon  of  Toliry  nectiun  I  a  number  of  what  aeem  to  mti  obvloualy 
mlaled  si«t«avrnt«  "Durun;  the  cjitirr  hsaiory  of  our  Nation 
*  \  *  ll>e  srla  were  the  Jia!uU;.',y  guaided  posieaa.uns  of  the 
few." 

NoSoDT      OWN*      AST 

I  belisve  you  could  l>e  better  informed  In  regard  to  Ihea*  mat- 
ters Tb  begin  with,  notxtdy  can  pcaeeiw-'  wt— not  «)ven  Lorcnao 
de  UsdkU,  not  even  Louis  X2V.  uui  even  Napuleoo.  not  svan  Mr. 
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Mellon.  All  of  the  works  of  art  that  for  a  short  time  wers  In 
the  cuatody  of  theee  gentlemen  are  now  public  property.  Tou  may 
mistakenly  think  that  you  own  a  fine  picture,  for  Instance,  but  at 
the  beet  you  cam  only  enjoy  Ite  aoclety  for  a  little  while.  If  It  la 
fine  enough.  It  inevitably  goes  Into  a  museum  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  general  putiilc.  All  eminent  oollectlo&s  end  this  way,  and 
that's  one  reason  why  collectors  are  raluabls. 

Works  of  art  arc  not  and  were  not  confined  to  "prlvatelv  In- 
corporated museums ';  they  were  and  are  lent  to  public  exhibi- 
tions all  over  the  country.  Museums  are  privately  Incorporated 
for  the  sake  of  art  and  to  protect  It  from  poUtlca. 

These  museums  are  not  "dlfllcult  to  visit."  On  the  contrary, 
they  spend  their  best  efTorts  In  the  struggle  to  be  more  vUlted. 

tnjoruztn  onw  to  all 

In  regard  to  "prlcea  prohibitive"  In  order  to  hear  great  muslo, 
our  symphony  orchsstraa  are  maintained  by  generous  people  who 
sacrifice  substantial  percentages  of  their  Incomes  In  order  to  do  ao 
and  they  make  the  prices  of  seats  as  low  as  they  possibly  can- 
that  u.  aa  low  as  they  can  without  giving  up  the  orcheetraa. 
People  who  cannot  afford  these  price*  may  enjoy  the  music  gratia 
and  at  any  dlatance.  I  use  this  free  method,  myself,  and  there- 
fore I'm  not  aympathetlc  with  mualc  lovers  who  complain  that 
aemah  rich  audiences  In  the  great  cities  get  all  the  cake.  If  you 
haven't  got  a  phonograph  or  a  radio  yourself,  your  neighbor  has. 
And  I  think  I  must  be  frank  enough  to  say  that  after  listening 
to  various  Federal  project  orchestras  I  still  prefer  Mr.  Toscanlnl'a, 
Mr    Stokowskl's,  and  Mr.  Sevltzky's. 

The  American  theater,  as  It  used  to  be.  has  been  more  and 
more  depleted  In  Its  field  of  operation  by  an  economic  cause  from 
which  It  can  never  complete  lu  recovery — the  competition  of  the 
movies.  Since  that  competition  became  severe  and  almost  de- 
structive, only  the  very  greatest  theatrical  successes  can  tour 
the  country;  but,  aa  there  still  exists  a  love  of  unscreened 
acting,  civic  theaters  and  amateur  groups  pretty  much  everywhere 
are  providing  a  natural  opportunity  for  both  the  people  who 
wish  to  act  and  those  who  like  to  see  them  do  It. 

Here  I  release  your  attention  If  I  have  surceeded  in  holding  tt  so 
far,  which  I  v«ry  strongly  doubt.  I  am  sure  your  pvirpoae  Is  both 
patriotic  and  philanthropic  and  I  must  trust  you  to  believe  that 
my  own  Is  not  dissimilar.  ITou  will  tnink  me  a  cranky  old  fellow, 
and  I  win  feel  that  you're  an  ardent  young  one  anxious  to  mold 
the  ruitural  order  of  things  Into  forms  of  your  own  conceiving.  I 
have  sent  a  copy  of  this  response  to  the  Representative  from  my 
own  district,  Mr.  Ludlow,  as  I  am  one  of  his  oonstttuenu, 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Booth   TaaiuifOTON. 


Destitution  in  the  Dintrict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  ApriX  25.  iPJI 

Mr,  VOORins.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  thff  debate  on  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  who  had  made  a  close  study  of  the 
real  altuullon  Htttt«  that  thry  believed  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  relief  was  utterly  Inadequate.  I  said  ho,  and  I 
am  more  convinced  now  than  ever  that  we  wtire  right. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  News — April  1  ft— car- 
ried the  following  very  significant  and  tragic  article; 

In  the  first  S  months  of  this  ytar  5,411  rsUef  spplloatlona  wers 
filed  with  the  Public  Asslstanos  Division  and  between  SO  and  00 
percent  were  rejected,  "most  of  them  becaiuw  of  Inadequate 
fundi  '  the  P  A   D  reportsd  today. 

Many  were  homeless,  without  food,  or  needed  clothing  In  order 
to  aend  children  lo  school,  said  the  report  Tlie  three  members 
of  one  family  man,  wife,  and  clUld  of  t  all  aleep  on  a  alngle  cut 
In  the  kitchen  of  n  alater'a  already  crowdnd  home  Tlie  man 
pawned  his  clothing  ths  day  before  he  applied  for  relief  He  sold 
hia  knivea  and  forks  for  food  He  has  bi^en  unemployed  for  aev- 
sial  weeks,  unable  to  find  any  kiud  of  Job. 

iMvarrtoATioM  comino-  €akmot  bsoxm  too  boon 

An  Investigation  of  the  relief  situation  In  the  District  hM 

been  authorised  to  begin  August  1,    The  trouble  with  that  la 

that  Congress  will  have  adjourned  and  can  do  nothing  to 

correct  Its  recent  mistake  after  the  Investigation  has  brought 

out  the  fact.    But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  the 

lnv(!£tlgatlan  Is  all  to  the  good,  for  perhaps  It  may  bring  out 

facts    in   lufBclently   dramatic   and   authorltatlvg   form   to 

Impress  the  Members  of  Congresa. 


TKs  aoABO  or  rmuc  wnraaa's  atoouttnriMTToift — awc  what 

OOT 

l^e  Board  of  Public  Welfare  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion—out Of  District  tax  funds,  not  out  of  the  National 
Treasury— of  $2,022,000  for  the  care  of  uner.iployable  people 
In  tlie  District  this  year.  Congress  gave  them  $800,000. 
Ttit  Board  asked  $1,225,000  for  the  care  of  employable 
people  unable  to  get  W.  P.  A.  omptoyment— Congrees  gaye 
them— out  of  their  own  money— exactly  nothing  for  thlf 
item.  These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  The  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  Is  composed  of  honorable  people.  To  have 
departed  so  very  far  from  their  recommendations  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  indefensible. 

LKAOtTK  or   WOMSW   VOTiSS   STUBT 

A  committee  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  representing 
at  least  one  segment  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  District,  In  early 
1938  made  a  careful  study  of  the  relief  needs  In  the  District. 
Among  other  things  this  study  revealed  the  following  facU: 

First.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  those  now  In  need  of  relief 
In  the  District  have  been  residents  of  the  District  for  mora 
than  5  years. 

Second.  There  were  2«.000  active  registrations  for  employ- 
ment at  the  District  employment  center  at  the  time  of  the 
study— and  no  Jobs,  on  W.  P.  A.  or  elsewhere,  available  to 
them.    Today  this  figure  has  risen  to  approximately  40,000. 

Third.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  those  applying  for 
relief  in  the  District  today  are  new  appllcanta  who  have 
never  asked  for  relief  before, 

THIS   PtOBLSM   CANNOT  BS  rOSOOmCN 

This  Is  too  Important  a  matter  to  be  allowed  to  drop.  The 
Question  is  now  and  the  question  will  be  when  Congress  ad- 
journs, and  the  question  will  be  when  the  new  Congress  as- 
sembles In  next  January:  Are  we  going  to  allow  the  National 
Capital  to  become  a  city  of  destitution  and  beggary,  or  are 
we  going  to  allow  an  adequate  appropriatior  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict's own  money  for  the  relief  needs  of  that  same  District 
of  Columbia? 


Worit  Relief  as  Against  Direct  Relief 

FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OK  I'KKNmfLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25.  IBU 


AAOIO  ADDRBBa  BY  HON    HERMAN  P   KBBRHARTIR.  APUL  t% 

ii»as 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rboosd,  I  Include  the  foUowlng 
radio  spetich  made  by  me  over  radio  station  WJAS  April  IT, 
1938: 

Tixiay  I  ahouid  like  to  talk  to  you  about  tbs  avants  <d  ths  day 
In  the  apirit  of  the  day  It  will  be  my  Intsntton  in  this  diaousalon 
to  attempt  to  vvnluate  the  recent  great  national  propoaals  In  tba 
light  of  their  apiritusl  outlook  and  their  phlloaophy,  but  In 
eccmomto  term  a. 

On  Thuradsy  the  Preaident  of  the  United  gutes  spoke  to  tha 
Oongrese-  and  laur  to  the  Nation-- about  tha  aaaault  against  tha 
rncesaion  which  hs  has  mapped  mit  In  his  talk  to  the  Nation  ha 
alaboratad  on  hla  plan  to  inaugurats  a  new  tight  against  unem- 
ployment and  want.  In  the  form  of  Onvernment  eipendlturea  for 
priming  the  pump  of  business  and  Industry  He  outllnad  a  pro* 
gram  which,  besides  doing  that,  would  gird  our  economic  set-up 
by  making  oredtt  to  buslneaa  more  resdlly  obtainable. 

Aa  I  have  aald  before  on  the  radio.  I  ne«d  no  one  to  tell  me  how 
serious  the  decline  In  induatrlal  production  and  employment  has 
beooms  The  great  mills  and  factorlee  of  our  fabulous  industrial 
PitUburKh  are  located  In  the  dlatrlct  which  I  repreeent  In  Oongraaa, 
and  my  mail  and  my  oonversatloits  with  the  peopls  wbo  live  there 
show  me  vividly  Juat  how  bad  ths  situation  is. 

Last  Oeoember  12  T  toolt  to  the  radio  to  advocate  tmmedlata 
action.  I  wanted  action  then  by  Gongreas.  And  at  that  ilms  a 
aarlea   at   important   induatrUl   and   economic    conventions 
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bvinf  held     Out  of  th«M  cam* 
t«ikli>  th*  prr>i*l«*m  tn  mi  orvmuii^ 
iit)Dmpi(iym#iii      I    wu   tinprvMvd 
ntiinb#r  of  our  nr*««it«Hi«  tyroim*  of 
uf  Mr   [>u  Pont  t  pMtlcularlv 
ihliik  It  iMit  only  had  tn«ru  but 
rooirlbution   to  lh«   ftiiht   (or  «n 
nth«r  worda.  I  think  t^at  whtl*  th4 
tKw  %rm  inrrMMitMf  tipcndttufM  tc 
b*ip  induatry  »nd  b\Mtn«M.  pri 
lautK  ti  tta  prugrwn     The  efftc 
twirc   M   pot«rkt     Prlvat*   tndviati^ 
pinna  In  aurh  ihapa  aa  to  avert 
of    lay^ofTi    luch    aa    w«    hava 
adjuaunanta  eao  b*  nuda  tn  tha 
of  tnir  largt  ctvporatlona  which  w 
■vilTi>ruiR   and  haartachaa  whlrh 
U)  III  th«  put  whtn  dacUna  a»ta  I 

I  command  to  buai 
att«ntton  to  thla  problam 

I  am  aura  you  ar«  aoinawhat 
profrsm.     tt  proih0»m.  aAonf 
II JAO .000.000.    ihroufh   Um   Wor^a 
witrk  rallaf.  oommancinf  July  1 
RtKKl  hla  oflflincl  profmm  did 
eoma  of  our  cttkaana  roaa  from 
tinu*      Buatnaaa    and    ainployman ; 
praap«rlty  waa  agmla  tn  atght. 
otu  radio  diacuaaiona   of   how 
thivw  our  aoonomie  maehina  out 
of   IM7     Pncaa  raaohad  haifhu 
pravaltinc  incooMa,  aapaetaily  m 
•tacnation  and  ovarprodueUon 
vhirb  hoth  the  Oovarnmant  and 
Hi  our  o««  aaMtilt  on  tha 
Commlaaion   la  diractlni   Ita 
rvnpact   to   pricaa,    but    indiiatry 
ttiwlf.  If  poaalbta.  and  taka  atapa 

TTia  graaiaal  part  of  iha  monay 
n«w  profram  ta  to  to  for  work 


{^opeaala  for  prtvata  induatry  to 

way.    that   l«    Ihn  prulilf>m   uf 

at   tha   lima   by   prop  xmlii   uf   a 

Induatry  and  flnanr*     Tb*"  pUn 

and  arrutiniaad.  and  I  itiU 


put  man  back  tn  work  and  to 

mduatry  can  at  tha  Mma  tima 

of  a  dual  [wjtfram  will  ba 

can    put    Ita   production    i«r.d 

tha  BUddannaaa  and   mafiiitudfi 

aiparlancad    In    tha    paat      Othnr 

ipduatrtal  and  bualnaaa  oparatlon 

h«va  tha  tlTect  of  avcrtluK  tha 

workan  hava  t)««<n  ■ubjrctc'd 


oir 


naaaman.  in^  luatrlallata.  and  financlata  their 


fimillAf 


oUmt 


f^on 


0 


t<K> 


ammunition  of  tha  hlghaal  gndt 

rill  ba 


noboi  !f 


Thla  maana  that  thara  w 
man  and  wanMi  aoaployad  by  iba 
Thia  »g*nei  wilt  alao  ba  raquirw 
numbar  of  paraona  who  up  to  no^ 
mam-«ainpaiiaation  paymatita 

I  taka  It  far  granted  thai 
l»t  tha  unamployad  iiarva 
avarybody  la  agrovd  on  (hat 
prtaant  mat  hod  la  too  atpanalva 
farrinf  to  btaaad  cbarfaa  afalnat 
tion     Noboity  haa  etafmtd  that 
hava  bran  parfvct     No  now  agan^y 
anything  alaa  aa  vaat  aa  iha 


wtth  tha  Praaidant'i  ni»w 

thtnga.  for  tha  aspandltura  of 

Proffraaa   Admlniatration.    for 

Tou  ara  all  awara  of  tha  firaat 

lOSa  to  1937   and  how  tha  ln< 

to  M  billion  dollart  lin   that 

tmprovad    to    a    point    whera 

'  ou  may   hava   haard   my   pravi- 

rapld    an    tncraaae    in    pricca 

of  )otnt.  in  tha  lattvr  montha 

which  eould  not  ba  raachad  by 

ha  eapttal-gooda  Induatrtra,  and 

Thla   la  another   pltfHll 

buatnaaa  should  atrtve  to  avoid 

Alraady  the  federal  Trade 

to  eartain  induatrtaa  with 

ihould    took    into   the    probleiiu 

correct  abuaea  of  the  pa«i 

ro  be  apent  under  the  Preaidanc'i 

relief      The  Fraaldent  cmlla  ihu 

for  attack  on  rMMwion  " 

an  Increaie  in  tha  number  nf 

Worka  Proffraaa  Adnuuittratton 

to  taka  o«ra  of  tba  atidttluiuU 

hava  be«n  receiving  unanpluy- 


aepraa  iton 
att«iiUon 


Bui 


pv«r  atiain<Ht  Mtaetlon  or  high 

It  u  Mid  in 


uartara 


Hiwever,  It  U  aald  in  aoma  q 
ut  pruvida  work  for  tha  unrmpic 
the  fKttral  work  pnigram     Do 
ori|tnally  inattguratad  aa  a  au 
dra'  n  haavy  (Ire  mam  tha  aama 
rueter  laainaas  aii4  ifffi|wnt>4Uy, 
tru'h  nf  that 

At  preaent  a  dlatinetlon  la 
na»<1y  t^^pla     Biima  are  unabta  i 
>«  ■Kk.  Of  ba«auae  thty  ara  mntha^i 
Ml  thair  oara  at  Imnm     Wi  hava 
gr^  up  uf  unemployad  pMipla  by 
ante,  and  other  regular  autMal 
lakrn  care  of  b|  diraet  rettof    b 
localitiaa 

THa  Oilier  frvat  iroup  of  naa«y 
who  ara  aMa  and  wiUiag  to  wor^ 
■larve.  how  ara  thay  to  be  takan 


Bliher  tliey  mutt  be  provided 
mtt^t  ba  fad  and  aiotliad  in  Idlanaa  i 


niamaiotM 


Thara  ia  no  othar  mat  bod,  ao 
work  protram  and  diraot  relief 

Wa  ara  famUlar  with  tha 
tnffa  and  aawara  with  which  work 
Um  oountrf  in  Um  laat  •  yaara 
tipatMla4  on  diraat  rallaf  or  a  dolii 
prodiMa  no  Mboothouaaa,  no 
nunity  baaaftu  whalavar.    It 
altar  y«ar.  an4  brtiic  back  no 
aunpty  lo  toap  workers  ruaUnt  tn 

tome  any  It  la  abaasar  to  kaap 
vide  them  witli  uaaful  work  fur 
Ignoraa  what  iha  workara  give 
for  thair  waflaa.    Wa  oannot  ahut 

thaaa  do  not  aotwt. 

Kara  la  tha  truth.    Tha 
)uat  enotifh  to  provMla  food  and 
to  maintain  a  family  in  a  bare 
balow  tha  work-raUef  flgure.  w 
doom  that  family  to  tha  d 
what  we  want  to  do  to  tha  Amtr 


adaptable  aa  private  Indviatry  ■ 
j|>ward  iplral  In  induntfv  In 
federal  Clowrnment  and  (ncnii* 


in  the  United  Btatea  wnnta  to 

Hom^thing  muat  be  dona  for  thani    • 

It  la  •omi'timca  unld  that  our 

Of  cnurae    m  rhia  I  nm  not  re. 

tbti  Worka  Prograaa  Admlnutra' 

oparatinna  alnr*  ita  ii^eptinn 

of  govarumvnt.  of  bualUc<M.  or 

Oit'arnn'Mittt'a  work<reiirr  pro|{r»in, 

e(^olency  in  a  thort  time 

that  It  coeta  tiMi  mvuh  mmny 
and  that  wa  uught  tu  «p«>liiih 


toy  Id 

poi  tortat  that  work  relief  wiu 

Uuta  fur   the   dnir.   Whlrh   lud 

eritloa,   becauaa   ll    wni  natit    (o 

t   (tlMM   few    will    doubt    (he 

batwaan  t«m  great  group«  nf 

work  becauee  they  are  too  old. 

with  young  rhiuiren  iii'|»«rui««iii 

baffun  to  provide  fnr  ihle  Urge 

()Ad<aga  tienaluna.  moth><r«'  i«a«iii(> 

aulaldlea.  but  they  are  ■tm  UrH>My 

a  dole  auppllvd  by  ntal'i  antl 


ci^ra 


cotMlaia  of  man  and  women 

If  that  tii9  nut  to  be  le(t  tu 

of»    lT»ere  are  only  t^mi  way* 

th  work  and  wagea  or  elae  they 


M  aoaa  to  a  choice  between  a 


w«>uid 


wkfaa. 


hiih 


If  we  wlnh  tn  kerp  (Jien-  worKrr*  uri'l  their  fnmlllea  not  marelf 
Jviet  aJlve  im  n  dnle  but  iit  i»  Untf  inititrnvim  (f  hpulth  then  direct 
relief  ;  »|meni«  •htmid  be  neiirly  ivn  Imife  iwi  preaent  work-relief 
wnic"^  How  mxK'h  th'-n  could  wf  m  tvjnily  "nve  by  keeping  them 
in  idleneeK*  We  would  *nvn  the  inoiiev  we  now  upend  on  mate- 
rmir  which  indirrrtlv  rmitr*  muih  iilur  rmployment — and  the 
tn.inry  *»  «prtiil  n  the  other  Mimli»t)or  coetm  of  the  work  program, 
Ihr  wf  \»oulfl  loee  lUi  th>'  in/itiiig  m-nffliJi  which  our  communltlea 
net  fr  im  rrlief-work   pnijwie 

In  'he  lii»t  i  yf-urx  to  in. m Ion  Juiii  a  few  Itema.  the  work  relief 
liiM  *>uilt  '  1  ixw)  puhlic  huiidiiiK«  mid  rrpaired  .10,000  mora.  It  haa 
(•()n»iru«'t'd  44(K)')  miUn  f  hiKhwuyi*  nrndu,  and  utreeta,  and  hiva 
tniide  repein*  covctiiik  U7  oon  iivre  milee  It  hae  built  10,000  new 
tirid«eii  i»|i(l  rrpnirrd  1,1  ooo  iiu'i'-  It  hiw  Und  .'WOO  rnllen  of  iowera, 
Wiihoui  'hf  rri.i-f  wf.rk  -vr  should  mil  liavr  h.id  thCM  und  many 
othrr  public  impr'ivr-m.uiia  The  diriTf  rfjiff  or  dole  eyatem  would 
have  ami  u»  billione  of  rtoiinrn  nnd  have  given  our  communities 
nothlnif  whntevcr  in  n-lurn 

To  tiika  cure  of  th«>  nnrmploved  wr  mutt  rnnke  a  choice  between 
A  work-rehef  end  n  dole  »y«trm  The  critirs  of  the  work  program 
do  not  rnme  out  o^wniy  und  rerorrimrnd  the  dole  lyntem.  They 
talk  witelv  und  mvxierioiiwly  imd  rviixivelv  nhout  "a  leaa  oxpcn< 
»lve  methtxl  "  What  Imn  npi^niivo  method  aalde  from  the 
dole' 

Mometunei  they  <..iv  wr  .lioMld  turt;  relief  over  to  Stataa  and 
localitlex  und  l-'t  th'-m  h.itidk  i'  iii  their  own  way"  The  direct 
relief  of  uiirrTiplcvnblri  ha,«  ulri'ndy  been  t\irnrd  over  to  Btatea 
and   lotnlitic*    und  thcv  ;irf  lliidi:»«  It   i»  merlnupi  burden 

atiiteii  mid  UxiU  ((immtinit if*  me  iiniply  unnble  to  aaaume  addi- 
tional burnetii  and  'o  ittempt  tn  forrp  them  to  do  ao  would  In 
the  end  menu  that  the  ti»»k  of  providiiiK  work  for  thoae  able  to 
work  would  be  left  unduiir  Our  StatcM  do  not  want  the  dole 
»yktern 

When  criMra  titlk  profoundly  nhnut  luindllng  unemployment 
more  cheaply  thiy  are  tnlkin«  nb-ni'  fho  dole  ■yatem--tha  aama 
dole  tynttm  which  the  tjood  »rnite  und  tiuniHnity  of  the  American 
l^oplr  tim  mivflv  re)«'<-tt-d  und  whNh  thoy  will  alwiiya  reject  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  u  propc  wd  Ihu  retil  American  doee  net 
want  nierely  ii  hitiul-oul  Iip  wni.t..*  work  i\nd  he  wanta  lo  be  paid 
for  the  work  hf  diw*  No  it  u  rot  chiiap  to  keep  the  workera  of 
America  in  idlerie..ii  while  our  onunuiuilea  no  without  the  publlo 
improvementa  they  i;w'<!  1  tir  truth  ;«  that  there  la  no  leaa  ex- 
prti»ivo  method  of  cirai.ntf  with  umuuployrneiu  than  tha  relief- 
woik  method  And  iho»p  wiio  prriitid  that  money  can  be  aavad 
by  do.iirf  away  with   work   r.-in-f  nre  only   irining   with  tha  obvlouB 

The  "iirndinK  of  11  Jfwi  ooo  oon  for  \»oik  rrllrf  will  do  much  10 
iii(.Mrn»i«  iric  iiiuionnl  iiiMinc  It  will  rrrrttt-  i\  tfrewter  clriiilntum 
of  inoiirv  It  vMii  .Minuln'e  piivii'ti  Industry  no  tlmt  hutulrcda  of 
thouaiUiilt  iimri-  [M-npir  \*i;i  in-  ilirroby  enibloyed,  tmd  coiue- 
i|uriitiy  huiidndu  of  tl,  -u-iuid«  frwrr  Will  tliiui  bo  In  need  of 
relirf  U  -Aiii  hrip  to  pui.  |irivnte  fuiuU  to  work  i»nd  Will  increuaa 
iiin«umer  ilnnand 

I  iim  .<ount  to  flrn-  i)v  ipiiiMiu'  from  i\\c  I»re«iIrt«>nt'R  »pefrh  of 
Irti'  ;  hu.Mliy  'I'l'iiikiiin  ,\mct  u'ltim  iiiiKt  umu-t  uti  common  efTort  \i\ 
i\  lorninoM  cudi-itsur  ui.il  ,4  oiiiiuoit  full!)  m  rtich  olh*r  I.rl  evi-ry 
tiUiUienMinun  act  out  to  u-i«<  hin  •lrl•n^(lh  of  mind  und  heitrt  mid 
lu«  conncirncr  m  in*  rdi.  *  inmi  him'  lun  rnuiiiiy  l,«<i  rviny  lahur 
Iritdir  hud  not  hi  w  H.ik  inu  tm  »(iip|icd  hut  how  11  cnii  be  mnda 
lo  piocmd  iinoiiitily  ioiiUiiuou»ly,  ami  fmrlv  l#t  rvery  puhllo 
nft^ciiil  rou.idit  Ml, It  hii  i.i.Tk  I',  lo  1*1'  hu  luiihority  »m  that  tha 
•<'rvi.-«i  iir  rtuiiliMB  i^i  «(inp'«-d  i,,  ruripiiiK  iituiann  ,uid  ludpinij  hmicat 
tfTort  Iri  tncry  u|ip  iji  ug  i^uik  lutjeUu'i  lo  mow  iha  life  uf  tlia 
Nation  fiirwurd  ' 


roada.  aehoola.  public  build- 

relief  haa  dotted  the  horiacm  of 

In  tha  Brat  place,  whatever  i« 

,  whether  much  or  Utile,  would 

no  roada.  no  parka,  iw  com- 

coniinua  to   be  apent  year 

aturna.    It   would   ba  paid  out 

idlanaaa. 

aorkera  in  idlanaaa  than  to  pro- 

Thla  argument  completely 

to  oiu  coinmunltlaa  in  return 

otu  eyaa  to  the  new  work-relief 

parka— wa  cannot  prtteod  that 


Mid  to  thoae  on  work  rallef  are 

tha  medical  attantloa  nacraiMu'y 

Rtmimiun  of  health.    Cut  a  little 

ta  alraady  vary  low.  and  you 

of  malnutrition.    That  la  not 

I4an  family. 


The  LiilMir  SItuutlon 

KXTKNSION  OF  UKMAKKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

iih    Mi,\.. or  HI 

IN  TlIK   um  si;  ()!••  KKI'KK.SKNT.XTlVKvS 

Mutidnv.  Ajnd  23.  1938 


RBBOLUTlONa   AIXJI'IEI)    Kn  EN  11  Y    BY    LABOR   LEADERB   OF 

MLAIKH     Ml) 


Mr  NELSON,  Mr  Hiiciilter.  utul.T  the  leave  to  extmd  my 
irmarka  in  thf  KkctiaD,  I  iiuluJo  ihr  following  reioiuUoiu 
•doptetl  rtHjcntly  by  labor  Itatlrrs  uf  aiiUer.  Mo.: 

Hi,AT«a.  Mo,  yiprtl  19,  1938. 
WUXIAM  OattN, 

Pre*td*fii.  Atneriixin.  Frderatun  o/  Lcficr,  Waxhington.  D.  C; 
John  L   Lawia, 

Chairman.  €   I    O .  Wathmgton.  D    C 
At   a  capacity    Joint   nii'erin«    of   nil   orvHnlf^d    labor   (fTOupa   at 
Slater,  Mo     tcxlay    .i  tl.  )rovK'h  dinruaelcn  of  conditions  confronting 
I    labor,    twih    t.rgaiiiz*cl    una    uiDruani/cd,    was    Indulged    In.    after 


m 
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Which  a  reaoltitlona  committee  waa  appointed  and  the  following 
roaoluiiun  waa  unanlmovuly  andoraed. 

"Wharoaa  tiu  the  (muii  aevarul  monUia  headline  articlea  In  the  preaa 
have  cnrrird  ttewa  of  a  "nght"  between  Oreen  and  Lewia  over  oon- 
trul  of  labor  groupa  throughout  the  country,  and 

'  Whert'Na  realising  that  Qraeu  and  Uwta  are  not  the  only  partlea 
Involved  in  the  progreaa  of  labor  we  believe  that  If  an  honeat  effort 
la  mndo,  and  if  your  internal  in  labor  la  ainoere.  there  ta  a  oonunon 
Uiuund  on  which  to  brinR  about  (Mace  In  labor  ctrclaa;  and 

"Whcreaa  the  Preaident  of  the  United  Btatea  and  tha  Oongreaa  have 
been  In  a  qunndary  becauae  of  your  nctlona,  they  do  not  aeem  to 
b<  able  to  frame  legulatton  that  you  can  agree  upon,  and 

"Whereat  your  actiona  remind  ua  of  the  little  boy  who  had  the 
only  ball  and  bat  and,  tMcauae  he  eould  not  pitch,  took  hla  ball 
and  bat  and  went  home ;  Therefore  be  It 

"Ae«o<t<ed,  That  labor,  organlned  and  unorfanlMd.  In  thla  aectlon 
of  the  country  Implore  you  to  find  a  happy  medium,  put  the  houae 
of  labor  in  order  before  the  foundation  ooUapaea." 

R  McD  BMtTH,  Chairman,  O.  H   C, 

r.  L,  Huw/utD,  B   Jl    r  ,  No   8, 

R  P  VANBoovtM,  B  L  r   *  I  ,  No  II, 

R  H   ALataa.  B.  of  R  C.  No.  t09. 

J.  L   RAuavT,  O    A    T.. 

8,  F  BKNHrrr,  B  L.  f ,,  No  t. 

Committet. 


Governmental  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    TIfB   BERQIN    (N     J  )    SVKNIMO    RSOORD. 
KACKENBACX.  N,  J,.  APRIL  16.  1938 


Mr,  THOMAS  of  New  Jertey.  Mr,  8pe»lter,  under  per- 
mluion  to  extend  my  remhrliB  by  printing  &n  editorial  from 
the  Berien  Evening  Record,  Hackeninck,  N,  J.,  I  present  the 
following; 

I  From  the  Bargen  Ivanlng  Raocrd.  Haokanaaok.N.  J  ,  April  16,  1898| 
oowMMENT  rmwnuavu  am  TwwaDuumm 


The  Preaident  thla  week  dropped  Into  tha  lap  of  Oongreaa  our 
moat  piteoua  national  foundling,  Thaaa  rallroau  coUaoilvely  hava 
been  and  are  our  artariaa  of  oommaitia  In  tlma  of  peace  and  ovir 
vital  Bupply  Itnaa  In  time  of  war  They  were  oonoelved  of  national 
neraaaity  to  open  new  geographleal  fronttera,  to  develop  a  coun- 
try* vaat  natural  reaouroea,  and  to  provide  the  irnnaportatlon 
rnoilltlea  >vlthout  Which  Amerloa'i  prMtlge  m  the  world'*  greateat 
induatrial  and  agricultural  Nation  eould  not  have  been  achieved. 

In  their  infaney  the  financial  cortalra  who  organlned  them  aub- 
Jected  their  Hacal  ■truoturee  to  all  the  wild  and  woolly  nnanee 
uattally  attendant  to  ambryonir  and  ipatmlatlve  project*  of  magni- 
tude 'Hieir  Rdoleacenca  wa«  repleta  with  raorganlHatlnn*  and  more 
financial  piracy,  Tlieir  yotuig  manhood  waa  devoted  tou  la/gely 
tu  corrupting  Btate  laglalaturea  In  an  era  tn  which  aaal  fur  apevlal 
privilege  tranecanded  aarvioe  to  a  helnlaaa  publlo  Tlien  an  out- 
raged people  demanded  reform,  and  after  much  travail  the  Inter- 
atata  Onmmeroa  Oonunlaaton  waa  born. 

In  the  three  dacadaa  during  which  tbat  body  haa  been  function- 
ing, many  change*  have  taken  place,  The  old  awaahbuokling 
plrataa  who  looted  the  rallroada  have  gone  to  what  we  trxut  la  their 
proper  reward  They  have  been  roplaoed  by  a  more  modem  gen- 
eratlnn  of  tranaporlatlon  eiecutlvea  trained  to  aell  the  people 
■ervioe  Inetnad  of  blue  aky.  But  their  heritage  had  an  unwhole- 
Boma  email,  and  they  have  been  trying  manfully  to  deodorlM  It 
ever  ainoe.  The  I,  0.  0,  haa  amlatad  them  to  euch  a  point  that 
the  now  mtddle-agtd  patient  haa  become  moribund  from  tha 
treatment 

The  aituatlon  of  the  rallroada  la  paradoxical  In  American  eoo- 
nomica  They  are  nominally  a  private  enterprlae.  yet  thay  ara 
controlled  by  Oovemment,  Their  pay  roUa,  which  oonatitute  their 
major  operating  expenae.  are  to  all  intenu  and  purpoaaa  fixed  by 
Oovernnient,  and  the  tky  of  oollaettva  voting  itrangth  of  theaa 
employee*  la  the  limit  In  a  land  where  minority  blooa  and  lob- 
biaa  are  politically  peunt.  Their  rtvanuea,  freight  and  paa- 
eenger,  are  alao  tiled  by  government,  and  onee  more  the  voice 
of  ahipper*  and  paaaangera  ta  loud  and  effaotlve  In  tha  land.  And 
ao,  between  the  upper  mtlletone  of  mandatlvaly  high  operating  ooeU 
and  the  uether  mlllatone  of  mandatlvaly  low  freight  and  paa- 
aanger  revanuaa,  the  Nation'a  artariaa  of  commerce  are  being  ground 
to  a  fine  flacal  pulp  The  preeent  gexfaratlon  of  railroad  oparaton 
and  ownara  ia  oartalnly  paying  now  with  a  vangaanoe  tor  the 
alrta  of  the  piratical  fathara 

But  Oongreaa  la  Intaraetad  more  in  the  preaent  and  future  than 
in  the  paat.    The  quaation  before  tt  now  ia,  8haQ  tha  rallroada 


throtigh  the  dual  reatnctinna  of  Oovemment  be  foroad  into  oolleo- 
tlve  bankruptcy,  or  ali»ll  thay  racalve  guvemmental  aid  (like,  for 
example,  the  eouthern  ootton  plantarai  to  preaerve  thaIr  uarful 
live*  m  the  nntlunal  aoheme?  Haa  there  bean  an  overproduction 
of  rallroada  tn  the  paat,  like  the  South  a  overproduction  of  cotton? 
Art  the  rallroada  entitled  to  mcelve  governmenUl  aid  for  that 
economic  error  Juat  aa  the  cotton  pUntara  get  tt  fur  thair  avar- 
productlon  error? 

For  unleaa  Uovernment  haa  a  apeoliU  mlaalon  to  wreck  the  rail- 
road* and  ruin  the  mllllonji  of  Innocently  inveattng  atoekholdan 
that  currently  own  them,  they  are  entitled  to  the  aama  govern- 
mental HNiiKtBnce  na  the  wheat  farmera  of  the  Weat  and  the  oot- 
ton planter*  of  the  Bcnith.  Even  more  ao,  becauae  the  plight  of  tha 
rnllroftd*  la  cnuaed  directly  by  Bovernmental  reatrlctlona,  Inataad 
of  an  Immutable  law  of  eupply  and  demand,  beyond  Oovarnmant'e 
control,  that  afTecta  adveraely  the  farmer*  who  receive  Oovem- 
ment'* lavtah  aid 

Our  aeven  principal  cotton  Btatea  eupply  4  percent  of  the  H»- 
tion'a  Internal  revenue  The  Oovernmant  aubaldleea  them  lavlahly 
tn  maintain  pricea  which  otherwtae  would  fall  due  to  overproduc- 
tion It  paya  them  to  refratn  from  planting  Our  aeven  largaet 
induatrial  State*  of  the  laat  and  Middle  Weat  eupply  M  paroant 
of  the  country  •  internal  revenue.  They,  too,  autfer  from  the  law 
of  *upply  and  demand.  Railroad  tranabortatlen  la  vital  to  their 
future;  but,  inatead  of  aubaidlalng  uie  railroads,  Oovamntent 
wreck*  thvm  with  double-barreled  raatrtotlona 

That,  It  aeema,  la  the  mitjor  premtae  on  which  Oontreae  ahould 
act  In  finding  a  aolution  of  the  ratlrtiad*'  problem.  Oan  it  equi- 
tably refuae  them  aid  in  the  light  of  generoiu  autaaldlee  for  the 
farming  Induatry?  Can  it  afford  not  to  help,  In  view  of  their 
eoonnmir  neoeaalty  and  their  vital  ruitional  defense  factor*?  Oan 
it  ethically  Ignore  the  condition  which  govemmantal  restriction* 
have  broufrht  about  and  fall  to  provide  a  remedy? 

Theae  are  queatlona  which  Oongreaa  muat  now  anawer  in  the 
courageoun  manner  that  dlattnfulahea  atateamen.  who  think  of 
poatarlty,  from  the  poliiiclana  who  think  only  of  thair  eelAsh  today. 


Analynea  of  Workings  of  Nebraaka'i  Unieameral 

I^gialaturc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRARKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

jllondap,  April  25  ikpialative  day  of  Wcdnetday,  April  20), 

I93t 


ARTICLE  BY  L  B    AYUIWORTR,  OF  THE  UNIVBWITT  Of 

NlMRAHaU 


Mr  NORRIS  Mr,  Prfwldent.  I  receive  dally  b  great  many 
regueiiLit  for  mfurmktlon  regarding  the  operation  of  the  unj- 
oBfneral  leglalkture  that  Nebraika  hai  adopted.  There  hB« 
befn  oni^  it'Rslon  of  ihitt  leglsltture,  It  l»  t  phyilcal  im* 
poMiblUty  for  me  to  Answer  all  the  questions  regarding  it 
which  oomt<  lo  me.  I  have  before  me  an  article  by  a  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  professor.  Mr.  L  B.  Ajrlsworlh,  who  has 
made  a  res(<ar(!h  aimlysls  of  the  workings  of  the  unicameral 
leglilature  and  compared  it  with  the  work  of  past  bicameral 
legislatures,  I  also  have  another  article  by  Prof.  John  P, 
ftenning.  of  the  Unlvenlty  of  Nebraska,  who  took  a  very 
active  part  In  the  campaign  loading  up  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  providing  for  the  unicameral  lefflslnture. 
Professor  Bennlng  also  analyses  the  working  of  the  unieam- 
eral legislaturp.  and  both  profaasors  ultimately  reach  prac- 
tically the  same  conclusion  In  regard  to  It.  I  ask  that  tht*ae 
two  arUelM  by  these  Unlvenlty  of  Nebraska  profetsort  be 
included  in  the  Ricoid  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
prlntad  In  the  Rboosd.  as  follows: 
IPtom  the  Lincoln   (Nebr.)   Sunday  Journal  and  Btar,  April  17, 

Kmsason  AjfALTsts  ST  UiTivHuitTT  of>  KsBaAaKA  FsomaoB  Baows 

UinoAMWUL  Is  Laas  Bxpaifstva 

(By  Prof  L.  I.  Ayleworth,  Unlwrslty  of  Nebraaka) 

Many  aUUmenU  regarding  the  ooet  of  Nebraska'*  unloamaral 

legislature  hava  bean  pubUahed  and  are  being  dnmlatad.    Bsnoe 

asuument  giving  the  actual  facts  seems  to  be  nsaded  and  worth 

while,  in  order  that  interaated  dtlMns  tha  country  over  mar  be 

rightly  infonnad.    The  foUowlng  prssenUtlon.  baaed  on  a  thor- 

otigh  f«*n'n***''"  oC  the  raoords  ol  legislative  eacpendlttirss  in  the 
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oOca  of  thfl  8Ut«  aTxlltor  U  tn 
vltb  «  statement  that  la 
The  leftalature  at  each 
Tides  for  lu  exjmnam  tj  enactlo^ 
Tber*  must  be  at  least  tvo 
Tides  that  "bUU  maHrn  approf^latlons 


oompl't* 
■lot. 


bMaoM 


rtgul 


and  ofBcen  of  the  lecUI^turt 
oo  &n7  other  subject."     Each 
appropriation  of  •2.000  (or  the 
lefiaJature   until    tt  can  appropriate 
approprtatloos  continue  tn  fore* 
June  30  at  thm  next  odd  numbered 


a()o 


The  eonfltltutkm  of  Nebraaka 
•hall  within  60  days  aftar  the 
legiiklature.  prepare  and  pubUsb 
expended  at  such  —ton.  specUjjlnf 
to  whom  and  for  what  paid." 

This  statement  usually  glTea 
S  to  0  weeks  after  the  seilon 
Icfftalatlv*   axpendltuw   prorldeti 
fensrally   ocntlnua  for  practical; 
next  la^UUture  maata.    Tbey  hiva 
publtcatton   ot   tlM   permanent 
the  sasalon  laws,   also   the 
other  roooM  devoted  to 
eeaslcn  expenditursa  amounted 
1083.  and  •It.OMJA  In  im.    Tdey 
to  arrive  at  a  true  statement  ol 
appropriation  baianoen  unexpem  led 
are  usually  reapproprlated  for  It* 
State  general  fund  at  the  end 
June  30. 


cualDdlal 
leglalatve 


The  State  aodttor^  records 

eral  advocates  that  a  smaUer 
In  a  marked  reduction  In  leglsl^tl 
eamarai  Uftalatur*  ooth 
lag Ulatlva  expanses  than  any  at 
a  decade.     71m  average 
legtaUturea  was  3330.703  0   fv 
aea  03  if  the  three  special 
pendlture  waa  •1M.4T9M  for 
tba  three  qMdal  saaslons  are 


approprated 


appropi  tattoo 


eameat  effort  to  meet  this  ne«d 
accurate,  and  unimpeachable, 
whether  regular  or  special,  pro- 
two  or  more  appropriation  bills. 
the  State  constitution  pro- 
for  the  pay  of  members 
shall  contain  no  provision 
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thought  will  show  that  the  additional  coat  of  a  special  session 
under  the  unicameral  set-up  will  be  much  less  than  this.  There 
will  be  no  extra  expense  fur  the  salaries  of  the  members  and  the 
permanent  clerk  The  extra  mileage  expense  would  be  only  one- 
sixth  of  what  It  was  Other  expenses  will  also  be  less.  Hence  a 
ppeclal  2-  to  4-weeIc  session  cf  the  unicameral  can  be  held  at  an 
extra  cost  of  flO.OOO  or  less  This  would  make  a  total  of  only 
•  179.107.28  for  a  regular  and  a  special  unicameral  session,  as  cora- 
pa.-ed  with  «254.506  40.  the  cost  of  the  two  sessions  of  the  last 
blcajneral  legislature,  a  saving  of  •TS  398  14,  or  29.62  percent. 

EMPLOTIZ    ANALYSIS 

The  chief  saving  &s  predicted  Is  In  th»"  salaries  of  members  and 
cfflcers.  There  Is  a  saving  In  the  expense  for  employees,  but  not 
so  great  as  expected  The  a-Tiount  of  work  and  correspondence  de- 
volving upon  the  43  members  was  probably  as  great  as  that  upon 
the  133  members  of  any  bicameral  session.  Hence  more  secretarial 
aaslatance  was  needed  Then,  too,  committees  were  supplied  with 
secretaries  aa  never  before,  to  promote  the  Keeping  of  better  records 
of  their  proceedmgs  This  e.xpense  for  assi.stance  was  well  worth 
while  But  In  the  future  more  care  should  be  exercised  to  a.ssure 
the  selection  cf  fewer  emplayees  and  of  persons  more  highly  quali- 
fied in  some  instanct^s. 

There  is  a  striking  drop  in  the  mileage  and  transportation  ex- 
pense. The  milt'iige  is  only  one-sixth  of  what  It  was.  The  trans- 
portation expense  of  tnly  8188  36  Is  phenomenally  low.  There  was 
certainly  nothing  even  sug^psiive  cf  legi-slatlve  Junketing  In  tha 
record  of  the  unicameral  In  fact  for  this  small  expense  to  tha 
taxpayers  all  or  a  part  of  the  comjnlttee  on  appropriations  without 
prior  notice  visited  and  liiispected  every  State  Institution  without 
a  single  exception,  a  record  not  equalled  for  many  years. 

Another  very  noteworthy  dccrea.se  In  cost  Is  that  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  printing  of  the  permanent  legislative  Journals  and  the 
session  laws.  The  ia^st  bicimfrai  legislature  spent  »4.815.50  for 
preparing,  and  $13,330  63  for  printing,  its  permanent  Journals  and 
session  laws,  a  total  of  Jia.Ha  13  Tlie  cost  cf  printing  the  uni- 
cameral Journal  and  session  laws  was  only  #4.063.92.  The  prepara- 
tion for  printing  waa  done  by  the  permanent  clerk  and  staff.  The 
difference.  $12.082  21,  is  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  the  expense 
of  the  permanent  clerks  c3ce  for  the  entire  blennlum. 

POSTAGE  ALLOWANCX 

The  unicameral  expense  for  postage  while  less  than  formerly  la 
prol)ably  too  high  The  body  persisted  In  continuing  the  practice 
of  a  fixed  postage  allowance  per  day  for  each  memL^er.  This  was 
elevated  from  35  cents  to  $1  per  day.  or  $98  to  each  member  for 
the  session  No  doubt  some  members  actually  spent  this  or  even 
more  for  offlclal  purposes  This  fixed  dally  allowance  should  bo 
abolished  and  the  postmaster  authorized  to  record  and  stamp  all 
offlclal  mall  presented  by  any  m»"mber 

For  only  one  a.spect  of  legislation  did  the  unicameral  appro- 
priate and  spend  more  than  any  bicameral  legislature,  namely. 
expert  a&ilstance  and  re.search.  Some  $8,700  was  spent  by  the  uni- 
cameral during  the  session  for  such  e:d.  or  $3,500  more  than  by 
the  last  regular  bicameral  session 

Impressed  by  the  number  of  Important  acts  passed  by  the  last  two 
legislatures  that  had  been  stricken  down  by  the  State  supreme 
court  as  unconstitutional,  the  unicameral  broke  new  ground  by 
providing  for  a  group  of  three  legislative  counselors  to  pass  on  tha 
constitutionality  of  bills  as  to  which  there  was  any  doubt.  A  simi- 
lar Increased  recognition  of  the  need  of  planning,  research,  and 
competent  assistance  In  order  to  secure  proper  and  effective  legis- 
lation and  records  was  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  per- 
manent clerkship  ar.d  the  kgiolatlve  council  with  adequate  provi- 
sion for  their  expenses 

ComparaUve  cost  of  1936  and  1937  legislatures 
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Salaries  of  43  members — 6rst  quarter.  1938. 

Clerk's  office: 

Salary,  dark 

Secrelary 

(Special  assistance 

Supplies.  

Telerhone  and  telesTaph 

CusUxJial  service       

Beoovatini;  leeislative  chambers. 


$11,099.87 


Leffl-slal  i  ve  oounvel : 

Kipeases.  members 

Asktants,  pay  roll 

Bnpplies .. 

Telephone  and  teleffraph . 
Office  equipmeal 


$2,700.00 
1,175.00 
««.  00 
1,027.45 
29  99 
1. 131  75 
1.331.90 


(182.0} 

8»l  71 

2KI  fil 

23  40 

56.00 


7. 777  09 


Total  expendfturey  to  Apr   1.  1938 

IXFINDITrRKS  VKOM    APR.  1,  1«38  TO  DEC.  31, 

Salaried!  of  43  members— three-qiuu-ters,  1938 

Clerk's  oflloe 

Salary  of  clerk  „ 

Secretary,  cusiodians'  supplies- - 


1,997.92 

21,  .T74.  88 
129  334  18 


1S3S 


..  $25,800.00 


f2,7W.  00 
>  3.  171.00 


LecisUti  ve  counsel . 


5,871.00 
'  8,  102. 08 


Total  erpendfture*  for  biennium. 
•Estimated, 


89,  773.  08 
lfl9,  107  26 


[Beprlnted  from  the  annala  of  the  Acoerlcan  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Phliadeipliia,  January  1038 1 

Nebraska's   Pixst  Unicamkkal   Lecislattvx   Session 

(By  John  P.  Sennlng) 

It  may  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  recent  movement  for  uni- 
cameralism gained  momentum  and  strength  by  reason  of  the 
adoption  by  Nebrsiska  of  a  one-house  legislature.  The  performance 
of  bicameral  State  lawmaking  bodies  from  1930  to  1937  has  been 
bewildering  and  discouraging  to  those  interested  In  good  govern- 
ment, to  the  extent  that  the  demand  for  change  Is  becoming  more 
articulate  and  more  Insistent.  The  generous  day-by-day  news- 
paper publicity  attendant  upon  the  first  session  of  the  Nebraska 
single-chamber  legislature,  following  closely  every  step  of  its  op- 
eration, has  not  only  stimulated  a  wide  Interest  but  also  given 
courage  to  the  advocates  of  unicameralism  to  attack  the  problem 
of  simplification  of  the  legislative  system  in  various  States. 

In  an  earlier  period,  particularly  between  1911  and  1915,  15  States, 
In  one  way  or  another,  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  tinlcameral 
system.  Then  followed  a  period  of  years  when  the  question  was 
In  abeyance.  After  Nebraska  passed  Its  constitutional  amendment 
In  1934  Interest  was  again  aroused.  Several  proposals  for  consti- 
tutional amendments  creating  one-house  legislatures  were  intro- 
duced in  other  States  in  1935  and  1936,  and  In  1937  in  22  States 
(Arkansas,  California,  Oeorgla.  Idaho.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Man,'land. 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Montana,  New  Jersey.  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Texas, 
Washington.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming)  proposals  or  resolutions 
providing  for  study  commissions  were  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
tures. On  September  3,  1937,  President  Roosevelt  signed  a  con- 
gressional act  giving  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  proposal  for  a  one-house  legislature  at  the  next 
general  election. 

THKNUe    IIT    PS0P08AI4 

Though  the  provisions  of  the  various  proposals  differ  In  detail, 
reflecting  the  problems  of  individual  States,  certain  definite  trends 
may  be  noted.  Among  these  is  nonpartisan  election  for  members 
of  the  legislature  (Iowa.  Kansas.  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Wyo- 
ming), in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  State  legis- 
lation are  largely  economic  and  for  that  reason  political  partisan- 
ship not  only  is  useless  but  actually  retards  progressive  legislation. 

A  second  significant  point  is  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  Idea 
that  the  business  of  lawmaking  requires  a  full-time  position  fcH' 
members  of  the  legislature.  Annual  or  biennial  sessions  of  the 
bicameral  lawmaking  body,  sessions  limited  in  some  States  to  a 
fixed  number  of  legislative  days,  have  necessarily  resulted  in  a  mass 
of  legislation  which,  becaiise  of  lack  of  time,  accurate  information, 
and  consideration,  is  either  enacted  into  carelessly  constructed 
statutes  or  discarded  without  sufficient  deliberation.  As  a  result 
the  lawmaking  body  is  ccnstantly  subjected  to  adverse  criticism. 
Coupled  with  the  premise  that  the  members  of  the  legislature 
should  serve  full  time  during  their  term  of  office  is  the  need  for 
adequate  compensation,  payable  monthly.  Also  there  ia  financial 
provision  for  investigation  anu  research. 

The  third  trend  is  the  authority  given  to  the  legislature  to  call 
Itself  into  special  session  upon  request  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  members  instead  of  having  that  power  vested  solely  in  the 
Governor  Tiere  seems  to  be  no  attempt  to  U6\irp  the  power  of 
the  chief  executive,  but  merely  to  elevate  the  legislature  to  the 
level  of  a  branch  of  the  government  coordinate  with  the  executive. 
The  theory  of  legislation  is  going  through  a  period  of  transition, 
and  the  question  arises,  if  the  l^islature  Is  to  stand  on  equal 
footing  with  the  executive  branch,  why  should  not  it,  as  well  aa 


tbe  Oovemor.  have  the  authority  to  determine  li»e  need  for  qieclal 

legislative  session.^? 

In  comparing  the  various  proposals  introduced  in  1937  with 
those  of  previous  years,  notably  between  1911  and  1915,  there  is 
seen  a  definite  tendency  toward  a  one-house  body  small  In  mem- 
bership. No  State  considers  the  expedient  of  combining  the  two 
houses  into  one  with  no  reduction  in  slae.  One  of  the  most 
trenchant  arguments  against  the  bicameral  legislature  has  been 
that  it  is  too  large  and  unwieldly,  especially  the  lower  house,  where 
the  majority  of  the  membership  figures  only  In  quantitative  voting, 
and  the  determination  of  policy  la  centered  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
leaders.  In  two  States  (Minnesota  and  Oklahoma)  resolutions 
were  introduced  seeking  to  reduce  the  alee  of  both  houses,  but 
to  retain  the  bicameral  system. 

Some  of  the  proposals  do  not  define  the  set-tip  of  the  uni- 
cameral body  or  add  procedural  provisions.  It  may  be  oonjectured 
that  these  are  merely  trial  balloons  sent  up  to  determine  the  sen- 
timent In  the  State  for  a  one-house  legislature,  especially  In  those 
States  which  have  initiative  and  referendum  sections  in  their 
constitutions.  It  is  conceded  that  those  States  have  the  advantage 
in  a  campaign  for  a  unicameral  system,  since  the  members  of 
bicameral  lawmaking  bodies  are  not  likely  to  favor  the  abolition 
of  the  system  under  which  they  operate.  As  Senator  Osoaca 
W.  NoMos  has  said  In  predicting  the  adoption  of  one-house  legis- 
latures, the  change  will  be  brought  about  "not  rapidly,  but  grad- 
ually; and  first  In  those  States  which  have  referendum  provisions 
for  amending  their  constitutions."  Besides  the  proposals  for  crea- 
tion of  unicameral  legislatures  Introduced  In  the  State  lawmaking 
bodies  in  1937,  there  Lb  the  more  significant  action  that  in  three 
States — Ohio,  California,  and  Oklahoma — initiatives  are  being  pre- 
pared. A  fourth  State,  Missouri,  is  seriously  considering  the  same 
procedure. 

coirarrm  osganization 

The  focal  points  of  Interest  of  the  first  session  of  the  Nebraaka 
one-house  legislature,  as  viewed  in  retrospect  by  Nebraaka  and  other 
States,  are  the  procedure,  the  lobby,  the  relation  of  the  Oovemor 
to  the  legislature,  the  nonpartisan  election,  and  the  product  ol 
leguiation. 

The  rules  of  procedure,  modernized  to  fit  the  unicameral  body, 
were  carefully  prepared  and  seriously  deliberated  ty  the  legislature. 
One-foiuth  of  the  session  was  spent  In  preparation  and  adoption  of 
the  rules  under  which  the  lawmaking  body  was  to  operate.  There 
are  16  standing  committees,  exclusive  of  the  committee  on  commit- 
tees, organized  on  the  basis  of  major  fields  of  legislation  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  individual  subjects.  (Tlie  standing  commit- 
tees are  agriculture,  appropriations,  banking  and  Insurance,  claims 
and  deficiencies,  commerce  and  communications,  drainage,  irriga- 
tion and  water  power,  education,  enrollment  and  review,  govern- 
ment. Judiciary,  labor  and  public  welfare,  legislative  administra- 
tion, public  health  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  public  highway!  and 
bridges,  and  revenue  and  rules  )  The  membership  per  committee 
varies  from  5  to  11  The  chairmanship  of  a  committee  is  deter- 
mined by  the  members  of  the  committee,  as  is  also  the  position  at 
secretary. 

The  afternoon  of  each  legislative  day  ts  set  aside  for  committee 
deliberations  as  long  as  the  bills  are  In  the  hands  of  standing  com- 
mittees. Committee  assignments,  a  duty  of  the  committee  on  com- 
mittees, a  rule  carried  over  from  the  btcameral  legislature,  are 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the  expressed  preference  ol 
the  respective  members,  and  the  committee  schedule  is  so  planned 
that  no  member  has  any  confilcts.  No  member  serves  on  more 
than  three  committees,  rarely  more  than  two.  and  with  the  small 
nimiber  of  committees  a  satisfactory  schedule  of  meetings  Is  possible. 

PtJBUC    HEASINGS 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  procedure,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  is  the  public  hearings  before  standing 
conunittees.  Every  bill  receives  fair  consideration  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, where  those  Interested  in  the  proposed  legislation  may  present 
their  views  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  time,  the  place,  and  the 
date  of  bearings,  and  tbe  bills  to  be  considered,  are  aiuiounced  t 
days  in  advance  In  the  newspapers,  in  the  dally  legislative  Journal, 
and  on  the  bulletin  boards.  The  average  citizen,  as  well  as  the 
lobbyist.  Is  thus  apprised  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearings. 
The  public  took  an  active  part  tn  the  hearings  and  availed  Itself  of 
the  opportunity  to  give  the  committees  the  benefit  of  opinion  and 
factual  Information.  Some  of  the  legislators  who  had  served  in 
previous  sessions  manifested  impatience  because  of  the  hours  and 
even  days  consumed  by  the  hearings,  but  the  results  obtained  far 
outweighed  the  amount  of  time  consumed. 

Another  departure  from  the  old  practice  relating  to  the  standing 
committees  is  that  there  are  no  secret  executive  sessions.  While  the 
general  public  is  usually  excluded  from  the  executive  sessions,  the 
representatives  of  the  press  are  always  present  and  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  committee  dellt)eratlons.  even  to  the  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  bill  being  considered.  Moreover,  a  complete  record  of 
the  action  taken  on  each  measure  in  committee,  stating  reaaone 
for  alterations  in  the  original  bill,  accompanies  each  measure  when 
reported  by  the  standing  committee  to  tlie  legislature.  While 
these  reports,  together  with  the  digests  of  important  bills,  do  not 
appear  in  the  dally  Journal  unless  requested,  they  arc  placed  on 
the  desk  of  each  member,  and  a  copy  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  where  they  are  available  for  inspection.  In  all 
these  new  features  In  the  committee  deliberations  of  the  one-house 
legislature,    as    contrasted    with    those    of    the    bicameral    body. 
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NatviraJly,  thf  technique  of  lobbying  had  to  be  changed.  In  the 
one-house  legislature  the  icbby  e.xerts  Its  influence  mainly  through 
presentation  of  arifumcnts  at  committee  he-aiings,  by  personal  con- 
tacts, and  by  in.=ti^aiion  of  a  flood  of  telegrams  and  letters  from 
'.he  c  Ji5tltuents  Because  of  the  announcement  of  committee 
heannes  5  days  m  advance.  *he  lobbyl.st  hsis  no  advantage  over  the 
avertise  citizen  in  presentation  of  arguments  before  standing  com- 
mittees 

The  procedure  In  the  unicameral  body  Is  so  direct  and  open  that 
a  legislator,  even  though  he  might  be  willing  to  yield  to  lobby 
liLfluence,  cannot  CGnceal  his  vote,  and  no  member  wishes  to  be 
dubbed  the  tool  of  a  lobby  Under  the  .simpUfled  rules  and  the 
right  of  a  single  member  to  ask  (or  a  record  vote,  the  lobbyist  can 
do  nothing  without  exposing  hl.s  friend  in  the  house,  and  such 
publicity  curbs  hi.s  puwe.--  Lobbyists  for  special  pres-sure  groups 
are  edso  impeded  by  the  .nterest  which  the  people  at  large  take  In 
the  new  lawmaking  body 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  pressure 
groups  advocate,  not  the  return  of  the  bicameral  system,  but  a 
membership  of  75  or  U)0  m  the  one-house  legislature.  The  fight 
a(?alnat  the  sperial-lntere.st  lobby  is  by  no  means  over.  The  hlgh- 
ralibered  membership  and  the  .ibseuce  of  party  control  required 
Intensive  personal  work  by  the  iubbyi.st  with  individual  members. 
If  the  membership  were  enlarged  as  suKE;e»ted.  it  might  be  possible 
for  lobbyists  to  exercise  ^-reater  influence,  because  with  the  reduc- 
tion In  size  of  the  di-itr;rT.s,  candidates  of  less  ability  and  influence 
might  be  elected. 

In  the  light  of  lobbying  activities  as  revealed  in  the  1937  session, 
various  legisl.itors  have  sus-'^ested  a  .stricter  regulation  than  the 
present  law  provides,  and  at  the  sa.Tie  time  a  requirement  that 
whatever  informatiun  a.  iobbyl.>^t  wushes  to  present  in  open  com- 
mittee hearing  be  submitted  m  the  form  that  a  lawyer  would 
employ  in  arguing  a  ca.se  before  a  court. 

RELAT70N    or  COVXRNOR   A.VD   LEGISLATTTRX 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Governor  have  stifTered  no 
Impairment  by  the  adoption  of  the  single-chamber  legislature. 
The  practical  relation.^hip  beti*een  the  legislature  and  the  chief  ' 
executive  will  undoubtedly  depend  i:pcn  the  tact  and  good  Judg- 
ment of  the  Governor  m  dealme^  with  the  respective  members  of 
the  coordinate  bixly  Most  of  Governor  Cochran's  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  outlined  In  his  Inaugural  message  were 
enacted  Into  law.  and  though  he  Interposed  his  veto  upon  17 
measures,  only  one  veto  was  overridden 

Two  serious  differences  of  opinion  arose  between  the  chief 
executive  and  the  legislature:  one,  the  amount  of  gasoline  tax 
which  should  be  allocated  for  poor  relief,  and  the  other,  the 
appropriations  made  In  excess  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Governors  budget  Since  Governor  Cochran  criticized  the 
legislature  severely  for  the  latter  and  deplored  the  fact  that  since 
these  Items  were  passed  by  over  a  three- fifths  vote  they  could  not 
be  vetoed,  the  general  inference  arose  In  the  press  and  among  the 
citizens  that  this  situation  was  something  peculiar  to  the  one- 
house  set-up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  amendment  to  the  Stat* 
constitution  adopted  m   1920  provides: 

No  appropriations  shall  be  made  in  excess  of  the  recommenda- 
tloris  contained  In  such  i  the  Governors  budget)  unless  by  three- 
fifths  vote  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  and  such  excess  so 
approved  by  a  three-fifths  vote  shall  not  be  subject  to  veto  by 
the  Governor 

Gov.  A.  J.  Weaver,  in  1929,  vetoed  certain  Items  In  the  general 
appropriations  and  claims  and  deficiencies  bills  which  had  been 
Increased  over  his  budgetary  recommendations  and  passed  by  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  legl.'^lature  Suit  was  brought  to  determine 
whether  the  Governor  had  acted  within  his  constitutional  author- 
ity in  vetoing  the  rern-s  The  rase  was  carried  to  the  State  su- 
preme court,  which  ruled  that  the  estimates  in  the  executive  budget 
are  In  essence  an  advance  veto  on  adverse  action  by  the  legislature 
because  the  constitution  states  that  these  estimates  shall  not  be 
increased  except  by  a  three -fifths  vote  of  the  legislature.  If  such 
a  vote  is  recorded  on  any  item  in  the  Governor's  budget,  that  la 
the  last  word  on  the  item.  In  other  words,  the  Governor  cannot 
again  exercise  the  veto  power  thereon. 

This  court  decision  does  not  apply  to  appropriations  made  by 
the  legislature  which  are  not  Included  In  the  Governor's  budget 
Oovernor  Cochran  did  not  exercl.se  his  veto  power  on  thenew 
items,  but  let  the  appropriations  bill  become  law  without  his 
signature 

The  total  amount  approp-iated  by  the  1937  session  of  the  legis- 
lature for  biennial  expenditure's  was  $55  213.821  80  Of  this  ^m 
•  12,373.83799  is  derived  from  tax  funds.  «27.5e9.625.66  from  cash 
funds,  and  •14.910,230  32  from  Federal  funds,  and  the  remainder 
tea  reappropriation  of  the  unexpended  balance.  A  press  release 
from  the  office  of  the  tax  commissioner,  who  supervises  and  ex- 
amines the  accounts  and  financial  reports  and  statements  of  the 
expending  agencies  of  the  State,  shows  that  the  expenditures  baaed 
on  appropriations  of  the  previou.s  blennium,  1935-37  were  tSS  - 
535  03182.  exclu.s|ve   of  any   unexpended   balance. 

Thus  another  criticism  against  the  one-house  legislature  namely 
that  the  budget  far  exceeded  in  amount  that  of  any  previous 
legUlature.  does  not  correspond  with  the  facts.  The  total  apnro- 
prlatlons  to  cover  expenditures  of  the  session  of  the  unicameral 
body,  including  salaries  and  mileage  of  members,  salaries  of  ofllcers 
and  employees,  postage  telephone  and  telegraph,  supplies  and 
printing  of  Journals,  totaled  •151.692  60.  as  compared  with  •202- 
593  49.  the  cost  of  the  last  regular  session  of  the  bicameral 
iegiaiature,  ia36.  ui«.iii«M 
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WOVPARTISAK    ELBCTIOK 

The  eTecHcm  of  members  of  the  one-house  legislature  on  a  non- 
partisan ballot  and  the  functioning  of  the  legislators  as  a  non- 
partisan body  have  been  widely  discussed  pro  and  con  by  the 
press  In  every  section  of  the  United  States.  The  first  real  test  of 
the  nonpartisan  feature  coincided  with  the  Nation-wide  Demo- 
cratic landslide  in  1936.  If  the  43  members  of  the  unicameral  body 
had  been  nominated  and  elected  on  a  partisan  basis  in  1936,  It  Is 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  voters  would  have  choeen  21 
Republicans  and  22  Democrats,  when  In  1932,  another  Presidential 
year,  the  Democrats  elected  31  out  of  a  total  of  33  State  senators 
and  80  out  of  a  total  of  100  representatives,  and  likewise  controlled 
both  houses  of  the  last  bicameral  legislature  of  1935  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  (Prom  1919  to  1931,  inclusive,  the  Republi- 
cans had  generous  majorities  in  both  housea) 

The  close  balance  of  known  party  afllliatlon  of  the  membership 
In  the  first  one-house  legislature,  therefore,  is  quite  significant  of 
tbe  actual  operation  of  the  nonpartisan  election  feature,  but  not 
unprecedented  or  unusual  In  results,  since  the  voters  of  Nebraska 
have  long  been  acctistomed  to  select  on  that  basts  judges,  school 
and  municipal  officials,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
regents  of  the  State  unlveralty. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  43  legislators  chosen  were  men  of 
prominence  and  ability.  Thirty-two  of  them  had  had  previous 
legislative  experience,  and  in  most  cases  highly  LTeditable  experi- 
ence; while  the  new  members,  imprejudiced  by  former  service  In 
the  bicameral  legislature,  made  genuine  contributions  to  tbe  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  unicameral  body.  Whether  Judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  educational  training,  experience,  or  recognized 
standing  as  men  of  affairs,  even  the  most  severe  critics  of  the  one- 
house  legislature  concede  that  this  body  of  43  had  a  uniformly 
high  average  of  atUe  men,  and  was  a  much  abler  group  as  a  whole 
than  those  who  served  in  bicameral  sessions. 

The  primary  reasons  for  this  Improved  personnel  are,  no  doubt, 
the  nonpartisan  election,  the  large  representative  districts,  and  the 
dignity  and  Importance  which  service  in  the  unicameral  legislature 
implies.  All  these  factors  are  Impwrtant,  because  the  Inescapable 
Increased  responsibility  which  members  In  the  new  legislature  had 
to  assume  would  have  a  tendency  to  attract  tbe  strong  rather  than 
the  weak. 

Opponents  of  the  nonpartisan  election  of  members  predicted  that 
the  organization  of  the  legislature  as  well  as  the  vote  on  all  Im- 
portant meastires  of  legislation  would  be  along  party  lines.  That 
prediction,  however,  failed  to  reckon  with  conscientious  scruples  of 
the  individual  mem  tiers,  who  took  seriously  their  tai>k  unhampered 
by  party  control.  Neither  in  the  organization  set-up  nor  In  their 
votes  on  legislative  measures  appeared  any  behavior  that  smacked 
of  politkud  pertisansbip. 

Mention  must  be  made  here  of  the  resolution  condemning  Presi- 
dent RooGevelt's  Court  reorganization  plan.  While  the  introduction 
of  that  resolution  gave  rise  to  considerable  gossip  outside  of  the 
legislative  chamber  as  being  a  real  partisan  move.  It  failed  to  have 
that  character  In  fact.  Outstanding  members  of  the  assembly 
deprecated  Its  appearance  In  a  legislature  elected  by  the  people  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis.  The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  partisan  in 
character  Insofar  as  the  Court  plan,  if  adopted,  would  or  would  not 
undermine  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary. 

"Party  leadership  in  a  nonpartisan  legislature  is  Inconceivable 
tmleas  the  members  are  willing  to  betray  their  election  trust.  The 
record  of  the  first  session  in  Nebraska  revealed  a  unity  of  common 
purpose,  and  that  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State.  Out  of  this 
purpose  gradually  emerged  unity  of  action,  which  constitutes  an 
Important  precedent  for  succeaalve  aesslons. 

THS  PBCHITTCT  Or  L2GISLATIOH 

As  to  the  product  of  legislation.  581  bills  were  introduced — only 
slightly  over  half  the  number  Introduced  In  the  1935  session.  Of 
these,  226  were  enacted  into  law.  The  subject  matter  of  the  bills 
reflected  the  economic  needs  of  the  day.  In  the  words  of  one 
member  of  the  legislature,  "Thotigh  the  system  of  legislating  had 
been  changed,  human  nattrre  had  not.  The  same  kind  of  legis- 
lation was  demanded,  the  same  kind  of  bills  Introduced,  as  in 
previous  years."  (Emll  Von  Seggem.  In  Scottsbluff  (Nebr.)  Star 
Herald,  July  28,  1937.) 

The  great  bulk  of  laws  enacted  were  those  which  amended  or 
corrected  existing  statutes.  The  Important  legislation  concerned 
the  various  problems  involved  in  social  security  as  relief  for  the 
needy,  unemployment  Insurance  and  old-age  security,  and  those 
subjects  of  vital  Interest  to  an  agrictiltural  State,  such  as  soil 
conservation  and  eradication  of  tiindweed.  Two  proposals  for  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  in  No- 
vember 1938  were  passed.  The  more  important  of  these  is  the 
short  ballot,  which  provides  for  the  election  of  only  four  executive 
State  officers  instead  of  seven  as  at  present. 

ITiroughout  tbe  session,  the  legislators  were  alert  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  mechanics  of  legislation.  By  statute  the  offlce 
of  constitutional  reviewer  was  created,  as  was  also  a  legislative 
council,  and  the  legislature  was  given  authority  to  caU  Itself  Into 
spccUil  or  annual  sessitHi  upon  request  of  29  members  without 
dependence  upon  the  Governor. 

APPBAiSAL  or  TTKicaatKaauBM 

In  conclusion,  what  were  the  gains  and  wbat  were  tbe  general 
estimates  of  the  first  one-house  legislature  in  Nebraska?  Tb* 
MTvantag**  ot  tb*  unicamena  ayt*m,  ■•  ¥l*iw<l  bf 


comparison  with  the  bicameral  body  are:  the  absence  of  hasty 
legislation,  a  simplified  and  smoothly  working  procedure;  the 
5-day  notice  of  public  hearings  before  standing  committees,  and  a 
positive  Interest  in  the  hearings:  a  better  personnel,  the  right  of 
a  single  member  to  demand  a  roll-call  vote  on  tmv  question,  the 
liberation  of  the  legislature  from  the  domination  of  the  Oovernor 
as  the  titular  head  of  his  party,  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  political 
parties;  and  the  general  pvibllclty  by  means  of  which  the  uni- 
cameral legislature  has  revived  an  interest  among  the  people  of  tbe 
State  In  their  lawmaking  body. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  press,  almost  solidly  opposed  to  tb* 
adoption  of  the  unicameral  amendment,  showed  a  change  of  atti- 
tude at  the  close  of  the  first  session.  The  Omaha  Bee-News  con- 
cludes: 

"From  first  to  last,  the  senators  proceeded  cautiously  but  coura- 
geously, advancing  steadily  along  the  uncharted  course  and 
making  a  happy  landing  at  the  end  Obstacles  were  met  and 
surmounted,  and  If  all  the  hopes  of  politicians  and  fears  of 
reformers  were  not  reallaed,  the  unicameral  legisiattire  acquitted 
Itself  with  such  credit  that  it  may  be  called  a  success. "  (Alav 
19,  1937  ) 

An  estimate  of  the  first  one-house  legislature  In  Nebraska 
would  not  be  complete  without  the  valuation  put  upon  tt  tjy 
Senator  George  W  Norris,  whose  leadership  won  the  adoption  of 
the  unicameral  amendment.     He  says: 

"There  has  been  considerable  crltlctsm  of  this  legislature,  oome 
of  It  honest,  constructive,  some  of  it  selfish,  and  some  of  it  with- 
out any  foundation  whatever  However,  honest  men  and  women 
who  realize  that  perfection  cannot  be  had  In  any  body  of  men  ar* 
satisfied,  and  think  It  is  far  superior  to  the  record  made  by  any 
previous  legislature  in  the  history  of  Nebraska." 

(John  P.  Senning  is  profe«sor  of  pollticsa  science  and  chairman 
of  the  department  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  He  has 
served  as  survey  director  of  Financial  Administration  of  Nebraska 
Coimty  Government;  member  of  Interstate  Crime  Commiaalon, 
of  Survey  Commission  of  Revision  of  Nebraska  Constitution,  and 
adviser  to  senate  and  house  unicameral  committees,  1935.  He  ia 
author  of  The  One-House  Legislature  and  of  numerous  articles  on 
the  first  session  of  the  one-house  legislature  in  Nebraska.) 


Example  of  False  Propaganda,  Fake  Consumer 
Group,  and  Magazine  of  Deceit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21. 1938 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ao -called  Natlofud  Coa- 
sumer  News  for  April  193B  contains  the  following  statement 
In  lar^e  headlines: 

National  Consumer  News  offers  f  1 00  in  cash  prtn*  and  a  fr«* 
trip  to  Washington.  First  prize,  a  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital; 
110  second  prize;  $5  third  prize;  06  tl  prizes. 

We  all  know  what  propaganda  is.  We  also  know  wtiat  Is 
inspired  propaganda.  We  know  what  is  selfishly  inspired 
propaganda.  But  this  is  the  first  Ume  that  I  have  come  la 
contact  with  this  imrticiilar  kind  of  paid  selfishly  Inspired 
propaganda. 

This  interstate  chain -store  group  is  paying  pe<9le  to  write 
their  Members  erf  Congress  against  the  Federal  chain-store 
tax  bill.  The  so-called  National  Consumer  News  is  sfwnaored 
by  a  few  national  corporate  chain  stores. 

CHAIN -STOBX   WOLF  IN   COMSVMKR  BOEXr't  CUyTHIKa 


This  magazine  is  a  typical  example  of  a  chain-store  wolf 
in  consimier  sheep's  clothing.  It  infers  impartial  champion- 
ship of  consumer  interest  while  it  is  actually  engaged  in  ob- 
vious lobbying  against  pending  tax  legislation. 

COaMSTAUC    B»10*II« 

The  April  issue  of  the  National  Consumer  News,  which 
contains  the  offer,  is  printed  In  rather  expensive  fashion. 
The  price  is  10  cents  a  copy.  It  is  sold  on  newsstands.  Tlie 
object  of  the  piJslicatlon  is  represented  to  be  to  give  im- 
partial mformation  to  the  consumer-lmyer.  It  is  an  expen- 
sive publicafcioa.  but  it  contains  little  or  no  advertising.  It  is 
given  wide  free  distribution  by  Interstate  chain-store  in- 
terests. This  Is  not  the  first  time  the  interstate  chain-store 
loUiy  has  attempted  to  use  a  false  front    Testimony  before 
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a  special  congressional  camn 
In  1935-36.  dlKlosed  that  a 
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to  serve  as  fronta  for  them 
Men  to  lam  favoraUe  to 
chain-store  lobtyists  referre< 
vho  were  paid  to  be  their 
I  warn  the  housewives  that 
formance.  the  chains  will 
housewife  tarlsade." 


:ittee.  of  which  I  was  chairman 

chain  lobby  hired  farm  leaders 

b(fore  legislative  bodies  in  opposl- 

Inpependent  businessmen.    These 

to  tlielr  stuffed -shirt  fanners. 

fronts,  as  "our  cornstalk  brigade." 

they  repeat  the  cornstalk  per- 

ll-obably  refer  to  them  as  "our 


or    MATIOirAL 


News 


The  National  Consumer 
12-page  pamphlet.    In  SepC^ber 
Journal  under  Mr.  Crump  Si  ilth 
Trufant  Foster,  who  were  joint 
tlon  founded  about  that  tine 
Poondatlon.  Inc..  of  New  York 
datlon  was  brought  Into  bel  ig 
organiatlon  which  put  up  t^ 


tie 


JUrOTHXt 

The  Consumers  Guide  is  a 
partment  of  Agriculture  for 
an  attractive,  although 
"consumer."  In  the  name  of 
top  in  large  letters,  the  other 
Is  a  certain  amount  of  space 
strip  for  a  slcwan  or  phrase 
its  contents. 

National  Consimier  News 
interstate  chains  only  a  shoiK 
most  exactly  like  the 
Ucation.  was  adopted.    The 
piece  of  the  February  Issue. 
the  C3oTemment  publication 
type.    Then  there  is  space 
phrase  or  slogan.    The 
ing  resemblance  to  the 

Doubtless  many  people 
ment  publication  when  they 
mendatlons  of  the  chaln-stol-e 


THIS  rrrt  or 


oommna  kzws 

from  1935-1937  was  Just  a 

1937  it  became  a  44-page 

together  with  Mr.  William 

organizers  of  an  organlza- 

whlch  Is  called  Consumers 

City.    The  Consumers  Poun- 

by  an  interstate  chain  store 

,000  for  its  establishment. 


TAun  rsoMT 

publication  put  out  by  the  De- 
benefit  of  consumersL  It  has 
untisual  cover  design.  The  word 
the  magazine,  appears  near  the 
letters  being  small.  Then  there 
for  a  picture  and  below  a  .short 
calling  the  readers  attention  to 


Consul  lers 


for 
make-up 
Qovenment 

bel  eve 


WOT  irrw 


TiM  vaJam  tor  tbla  oontaBt  we 

1.  Just  witte  your  letter  and 

20A  But  Forty-Moond  Stnet, 

:rorwanl  lb*  kttar  on  to  your 

a.  lively  start  the  letter  off 
vrlte  eseeUy  wlwt  you  ttUnk. 
four  own  aaperteaee  wttli 
ooiMl  Onawmer  Hewa  wiU  am 


had  been  in  possession  of  the 
time  when  a  cover  design,  al- 
Qulde,  a  Government  pub- 
word  "consumer"  on  the  front 
1938,  appears  in  large  type  like 
ind  the  other  words  are  in  small 
a  picture  and  below  a  strip  for 
of  the  contents  bear  a  strik- 

publlcation. 
they  are  reading  a  Govem- 
see  in  it  such  wonderful  recom- 
system. 


The  congressional  commlitee  heretofore  referred  to  dis- 
covered that  the  chains  hal  hired  some  well-known  farm 
leaders  to  issue  for  them  a  i  ropaganda  bulletin  called  Farm 
to  IfartECt  News  (vol.  4,  p.  18.  of  bearings).  It  was  regu- 
larly circulated  among  key  f  irm  leaders  In  a  form  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.  The  form  was  similar  to  Department 
0/  Agriculture  (4-44)  and  AmericaQ  Furm  Bureau  bulletins 
(4-4f ) .  In  this  way  many  fi  rmcrs  were  misled  into  believing 
that  the  chain-store  propaganda  was  Issued  by  the  Govem- 
oaeot  and  the  American  Fun  x  Bureau. 

Tbe  chains,  through  the  National  Consumers  News,  are 
polhiic  the  same  old  triciL 

One  who  cannot  aiataln  hia  side  of  the  question  by  logic  and 
reason  often  resorts  to  mlsre  presentations,  deceit,  and  fraud 
to  carry  his  point. 
>M— »r4w  ■oueawiT—  rmaCT  ax •  ct— — t  nomcne  nv  tbs  woeui 

Jvat  how  dumb  do  the  Inti  Tstate  chains  think  the  women 
of  this  country  are?  I  can  ell  the  money  masters  of  Wall 
Street  and  elsewhere  that  An  erlcan  housewives  are  the  finest 
and  clearest  thinkers  in  tbe  vorkL  It  is  a  reflection  on  the 
Intelligence  of  our  American  iromen  for  the  interstate  chains 
to  try  to  put  over  such  a  8t:abby  piece  of  lobbying  as  this, 
and  it  is  positive  evidence  t  lat  the  interstate  chains  have 
hired  some  equally  dianb  ducks  to  put  over  this  national 
priat  contest.    They  are  dece  ving  no  one  but  themselves. 

Notice  the  rules  for  the  coi  test: 

dmple: 

I  tall  K  to  National  Oonsuaoer  Nevm. 
«ew  Tork  City.    The  ed)tan   will 
after  the  judging. 
r.  OongreaBnAa."    Then 
your  own  word*,  and  heeed  on 
on  this  important  luhlect.    Ma- 
tt teacttea  your  Bepreeentatlve 


3  The  quicker  you  write  your  letter,  the  quicker  It  will  be  Judged 
and  will  reach  your  Con^essmaii.  But  all  letters  must  be  post- 
markrd  not  later  than  midnight  of  April  30.  1938. 

4  You  may  uae  the  March  and  April  Issues  of  National  Consumer 
News  for  information  about  the  details  of  tbe  bill,  but  what  Is 
really  granted  Is  your  own  expression  of  your  own  Ideas,  based  on 
your  cvn  experiences. 

Th(>reforp,  get  your  lett*>r  off  at  once  and  put  yourself  In  com- 
petition for  the  grand  prize  of  the  trip  to  Washington  and  the  other 
prizes,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  be  letting  your  Congressman 
know  how  you  feel  about  this  measure  of  such  great  Importance  to 
corLSumers.  You  will  be  unde  no  obligation  whatsoever,  and  you 
do  not  have  to  be  a  subijcnber  to  National  Consumer  Newi  to  take 
part  in  this  contest. 

After  the  rules  the  following  statement  appears  in  large 
bold  type; 

These  letters  will  be  Judged  by  the  editors  of  National  Con- 
sumer News.     Enter  this  contest — help  yovirself  as  a  consumer! 

JUDGED    BT    CHAJN-STORE    LOBBT 

Notice  that  the  letters  must  first  be  sent  to  the  chain-s^.oTe 
lobby.  The  letters  will  be  graded  by  the  chain-store  lobby 
and  sent  to  the  proper  Congressmen.  I  wonder  if  a  good, 
strong,  unanswerable  letter  is  written  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
chain-store  tajc  bill  if  it  will  also  be  sent  to  the  Congress- 
man? Notice,  t(X).  that  it  is  suggested  that  the  March  and 
April  issues  of  the  National  Consumer  News  be  consulted  for 
information  about  the  bill.  Incidentally,  it  was  in  these 
two  numbers,  the  March  and  April  issues,  that  the  bill  was  so 
grossly  misrepresented  by  the  chain-store  lobby.  The  March 
issue  says  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  consumers  saved  $776,000,000  a  year  through  the 
chains.  This  statement  is  absolutely  untrue.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  it,  yet  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  writ- 
ing a  letter  for  a  prize.  The  March  issue  says  further  that 
if  the  Federal  chain-store  tax  bill  becomes  a  law  the  average 
consumer  will  pay  $47.50  a  year  more  for  food.  This  is  abso- 
lutely untrue.  In  fact,  the  American  consumer  will  pay  less 
for  food,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  chains  save  con- 
sumers money  only  when  they  are  driving  out  their  com- 
petitors by  using  the  profits  they  are  making  in  other  cities 
where  they  have  a  sufficient  monopoly  to  fix  the  prices. 
Pood  is  higher  in  chain -controlled  towns.  I  could  call  your 
attention  to  many  other  equally  false  statements  In  the 
March  issue. 

TTIKEATTN    MEMBZIIS    WITH    VOTES 

In  the  March  issue  the  names  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill, 
75  Members  of  Congress  from  33  different  States,  are  given. 
and  the  editor  of  the  so-called  Consumer  News  advises  hia 
readers  to  write  each  one  of  these  coauthors  and  let  him 
know  that  the  writer  is  displeased  with  the  Congressman's 
action.  The  addresses  of  the  Congressmen  are  given,  and 
the  readers  are  also  asked  to  write  to  Chairman  Robert  L. 
DouGHTON.  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  before 
whom  the  bill  will  come,  pointing  out  what  the  author  says 
are  the  objections. 

The  editor  also  states  in  the  March  issue: 

Finally,  if  pc«slble  see  that  some  Representative  of  yours  Is  at 
the  congressional  hearings  on  the  Patman  bill  and  other  such 
measrures,  and  that  he  cr  she  takes  along  a  list  of  Congressmen 
sponsoring  this  bill—  a  ILst  is  given  el-sewhere  on  this  page — so  as  to 
let  him  know  that  you  conuol  votes  and  you  do  not  like  such 
legislation. 

In  the  congressional  investigation  heretofore  referred  to  it 
was  discovered  that  chain-store  lobbyists  had  their  agents, 
managers,  and  clerks  in  stores  write  their  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  use  such  phrases  as  "I  reside  in  your  congressional 
district  and  voted  for  you  at  the  last  election.  I  control 
many  votes,  and  if  you  do  not  vote  against  this  bill  we  will 
see  that  you  are  defeated  at  the  next  election."  Such  state- 
ments as  this  were  included  in  letters,  although  the  writer 
was  not  a  registered  voter  in  the  district  and  had  not  voted 
for  the  Congressman.  It  was  merely  an  inspired  threat  con- 
veyed by  a  false  statement. 

CHAIW-STOM   PSOPACAITDA 

With  further  reference  to  the  congressional  Inquiry,  the 
InvesUgation  disclosed  that  the  interstate  chains,  about 
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20  of  them,  adopted  a  sirstematic  form  of  propagaiida. 
Managers  of  the  stores  were  instructed  to  get  as  many  letters 
written  to  lawmakers  as  possible. 

One  of  the  suggested  letters  to  be  sent  from  customers  to 
legislators  contained  the  following  provisions: 

As  the  Representative  from  this  district,  you  are  naturally  Inter- 
ested tn  the  viewpoint  of  your  constitutents.  I  have  discussed  the 
proposed  chain -store  tax  bUl  with  several  of  my  friends,  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  we  are  vigorously  opposed  to  such  a  bill. 

I  supported  you  in  the  last  election  uid  I  am  proud  of  your 
record. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  my  Bepreeentatlve  In  the 
Legislature.  This  chain-store  bUl  will  hit  my  pocketbook  and  I 
want  you  to  oppose  It. 

They  were  told  to  say  that  they  had  discussed  it  with 
their  friends,  although  they  had  not.  They  were  told  to 
say  that  they  had  supported  the  person  addressed  in  the  last 
election,  although  they  probably  did  not  vote.  This  sug- 
gested letter  Is  In  volume  1,  page  361.  of  the  special  committee 
hearings. 

Volume  1,  page  363,  of  the  hearings  contains  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  chain  stores  sent  to  all  their  superintendents, 
managers,  and  employees.    It  was  as  follows: 

The  adc^tlon  of  the  proix>sed  bill  would  force  us  to  close  some 
of  our  stores,  and,  therefore,  the  bill  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
employees.  If  we  are  to  be  suooessful  In  our  efforts  to  defeat  this 
vicious  and  confiscatory  antl-chaln-store  legislation,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  each  employee  of  this  concern  who  resides  In  this  State 
to  take  a  personal  Interest  In  the  matter  and  to  do  all  In  his  jwwer 
to  persuade  the  Individual  members  of  tbe  legislature  that  a  dis- 
criminatory tax  against  chain  stores  would  be  contrary  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

In  order  to  protect  your  company  and  your  own  employment,  we 
ask  you  to  do  two  things:  First  you  are  instructed  to  write  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  both  your  Senator  and  Representative  protesting 
against  any  chain-store  tax.  Attached  are  sample  letters  •  •  • 
Do  not  copy  any  of  these  letters,  but  read  them  over  •  •  •  and 
then  write  the  letter  In  your  own  words.  •  •  •  Have  the  other 
employees  in  the  store  do  likewise. 

Second,  we  ask  that  you  request  your  friendly  customers  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Representative  or  Senator.  Provide  a  place  In  the 
store  where  they  may  sit  comfortably  to  write  the  letter  on 
stationery  that  the  store  provides.  Do  not  under  any  circum- 
stances use  tbe  letterhead  that  this  company  provides.  All  of 
these  letters  may  be  stamped  and  the  expense  charged  to  the 
store.  We  have  attached  suggested  form  of  letter  for  letters  for 
the  customers.  Please  see  that  the  ctistomers  use  different  forms 
m  order  that  the  legislator  may  not  receive  the  same  letter  more 
than  once.  It  is  better  if  the  customer  writes  the  letter  In  her 
own  words. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  page  364  contains  a  suggested 
letter  by  the  manager  to  the  landlord;  page  366  a  suggested 
letter  from  chain-store  managers  to  legislators.  One  of  the 
form  letters  states: 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  chains  might  cut  down  the  number 
of  stores  and  it  might  mean  my  Job.  There  are  seven  voters  In  otir 
famUy. 

Page  368  contains  a  suggested  letter  from  landlord  to  legis- 
lator. Page  369,  a  suggested  letter  from  chain-store  executives 
to  send  to  all  manufacturers  selling  the  chain.  Page  369,  a 
suggested  letter  for  manufacturers  to  send  their  legislators. 
Page  370,  a  suggested  letter  for  chain-store  operators  to  send 
to  their  local  banks.  Page  371,  a  form  letter  to  be  sent  to 
stockholders  in  their  particular  State. 

Remember  that  it  is  in  the  March  number  issue  of  the 
National  Consumer  News  that  the  contestants  are  to  get  their 
information  from  to  write  the  iM-iae  letter. 

The  April  number,  which  is  also  referred  to  for  information 
in  order  that  the  contestant  may  know  how  to  prepare  his 
letter,  also  contains  many  equally  false  and  misleading  state- 
ments. In  fact,  it  Is  full  of  misstatements.  One  statement  is 
to  the  effect  that — 

Ultimately  the  pubUc  would  absorb  the  new  tax  burden  and  this 
would  mean  higher  cost  and  would  be  very  unpopular  with  the 
masses. 

Ilie  fact  is  that  our  proposal  is  one  tax  that  cannot  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers.  Competition  will  prevent  it 
being  passed  on.  Another  statement  says  that  the  chains  save 
the  people  $600,000,000  a  year;  a  ridiculous  sum  and  wholly 
untrue.    Across  two  pages  on  the  April  issue  Is  this  headline: 


"Q.  and  A.  on  the  Chain  Store  Omb."  It  oontalm  all  tbe 
usual  misstatements  that  are  put  out  by  those  selfishly  Inter- 
ested in  opposing  the  legislation. 

Remember,  it  is  the  April  number,  as  well  as  the  liffarch 
number,  to  which  the  contestants  are  referred.  In  order  to 
prepare  their  letters  to  their  Congressmen  and  thereby  win 
a  prize. 

What  better  proof  does  one  need  to  support  the  statement 
that  a  letter  against  the  bill  would  not  have  a  chance  of 
winning  the  prize  and  that  the  contestants  who  write  letters 
in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  prize  must  embody 
in  their  letters  the  arguments  that  ore  made  by  this  so-called 
National  Consumer  News  against  the  bilL 

POLICY  or  NATIONAL  CONStrMSS  NXWS  AOAINSfT  rUMMMM.  iMUZHBT  Iri^WOl 

FOB    MOM0PO1.T 

TTiis  interstate  chain-store  puUicatlcm  very  quickly  adopted 
a  policy  of  fighting  the  present  national  administration,  and 
especially  opposing  organized  labor  and  the  farmers.  In  the 
January  1938  issue,  on  page  4,  after  a  long  stat«nent  mis- 
representing the  proposed  farm  legislation,  the  editor  had  in 
large  print  and  in  Italics  the  following:  "What  to  do:  Fight 
the  farm  program.  Communicate  with  your  Representatives 
in  Congress." 

The  articles  in  the  National  Consumer  News  since  Decem- 
ber have  been  strongly  antilabor. 

The  publication  has  also  come  out  against  President  Roose- 
velt's proposal  to  tighten  up  our  antimonopoly  laws. 

GOVERNMKNT  OPTJCIAL  ALMOST  CAUGHT  tW  LOBBT   NTT 

Mr.  D.  E.  Montgomery  is  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration.  He  issues  the  Con- 
sumers' Guide,  heretofore  referred  to.  It  is  his  sworn  duty  to 
protect  the  consumers'  ir.terest.  but  at  the  same  time  the 
interest  of  all  the  people,  including  producers  and  wage  earn- 
ers is  to  be  considered  by  him. 

In  some  way  Dr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Crump  Smith  persuaded 
our  Consumers'  Counsel  to  become  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  organization  to  organize  Consumers'  Foundation. 
Inc.  Mr.  Montgomery  evidently  went  into  this  in  good  faith, 
believing  it  was  a  bona  fide  consumers'  organization  and  going 
in  the  direction  that  he  was  going  as  a  Government  official. 
Prior  to  the  consummation  of  the  organization,  known  as 
Consumers'  Foundation,  Inc..  Mr.  Montgomery  doubtless  dis- 
covered that  he  was  not  keeping  good  company;  that  he  was 
In  a  group  that  was  not  looking  after  consumer  interest,  but 
was  looking  after  the  selfish,  greedy  interest  of  a  few  national 
corporate  chains.  Therefore,  Mr.  Montgomery  did  what  any 
good  public  official  should  do,  he  wrote  E>r.  Poster  a  letter 
and  told  him  that  he  was  not  convinced  that  the  procedure 
followed  was  such  as  to  insure  an  organization  that  would  op- 
erate effectively  and  honestly  In  the  consumer  interest,  and 
resigned. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Montgomery's  resignation.  In  the  re- 
lease that  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Crump  Smith  and  Dr.  Foster 
for  January  8,  1938,  it  contained  the  statement  that  Mr.  Don 
E.  Montgomery  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Montgomery  objected  to  the  unauthorized  use  of 
his  name  and  demanded  that  a  proper  correction  be  made, 
which  Dr.  Foster  was  forced  to  make. 

I  repeat  that  Mr.  Montgomery  In  his  resignation  to  Dr. 
Foster  before  the  organization  was  perfected,  after  he  found 
out  the  company  he  was  in,  stated  In  his  letter  of  resignation: 

Not  convinced  that  the  procedure  followed  is  such  as  to  insurt 
an  organization  that  would  operate  effectively  and  honestly  in  the 
constimer  interest. 

Notice  the  word  "honestlsr**. 

This  magazine  claims;  to  be  a  fair,  impartial  publication  for 
the  consumers.  The  final  and  detailed  part  of  the  offer  is  as 
follows : 

The  avowed  purpose  of  a  bill  now  before  tbe  Hooae  of  R^ire- 
sentatlves  In  Washington  Is  to  do  away  with  all  chain  store*. 
The  proposal  is  supposed  U>  accomplish  this  by  unfairly  taxing 
every  existent  chain,  the  large  ones  bo  heavily  that  they  would 
have  to  go  out  of  business.  But  only  these  chains  would  ba 
subject  to  the  death  tax — their  competitors  would  not  be  sub)«et 
to  it. 
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Th*  Hune  oripmlxed  pnmin 
farcin;  two  uneconomic  pricm 
(T«»~  the  RoblnM>n-P«tm&n  Aci 
rvent    -«Te  backing  this  new  bill 
tu  prlnctpal  aponaor. 

The  quewtlons  tlvis  extreme 
i.ncc  lo  consiuners.    The  edlton 
ra  know  what  conexunerB  think 
Lring  ccneumerB'  oplnlona  befon 

They  art.  therefore,  oairlng 
lran«tt   aad   2  <1mj»  to  be  apenl 
V  hich  you  can  viait  yotir 
>  im  personally .  all  cxpenaea 
<  ffered  above  for  the  best 
lolnt  on  the  new  Pauoan  bill. 
;  ud^M)  on  their  mertta.    'ilmply 
I  leAFiire.     Tou  wUl  be  el'glble 

Theae  prlaea  are  offered  for  tht 
«  xprMstng  In  yoxir  own  words 
hiave  you  saved  by  deaUnf  with 
( t  *  bill  which  tszaa  one  form  o 
Tell  whether  or  not  you  believe 
(onsumrrv  for  the  benefit  of 
cirect- buying  chains  do  not  deal 
tbu  uu.  In  kllluxg  off  chsln  stori 
Vest  tazpsytng  companlea  In  thn 
If  he  can  give  you  facts  about 
chain  store  bUl. 


groups  vlileh  have  roeceeded  In 
ng  measures  through  the  Con- 
and  the  ICiUer-Ty dings  am«ncl- 
Oongrwwman  Patuam  himself  is 


pioposal  raises  are  of  vital  tmport- 

pf  National  Consumer  Kern*  want 

about  it.  and  they  also  want  to 

Members  of  the  Congress 

trip  to  WashlnfTton — 3  days   In 

in   the   Nation'ii   Capital    during 

and  present  your  Ideas  to 

the  additional  cash  prizes 

outlining  the  consumer   vIstt- 

All  prlas-oonteet  lettera  will   be 

[Ive  yotir  honest  opinions  on  this 

a  prize. 

best  letters  to  your  Congressman 

experiences  w-ith  chain  stores. 

them?     Give  your  frank  opinion 

distribution  in  favor  of  another. 

this  new  bill  is  a  hidden  levy  on 

ofganlBed   middlemen,  with   whom 

TWl  whether  you  believe  thnt 

.  would  also  iLlU  off  some  of  the 

Nation      Ask  your  Congressman 

'rhat  Is  behind  the  Patman  antl- 


Cdngresman 
pall  I — and 
lette  rs 


fcr 


y^rUT 


Mr.    PIERCE. 


opinion  on  ijublic  questions. 


inort  must  be  made  to  a 


national  apeeches,  to  which 
Irtters  gave  evidence  of  real 


which  took  place  throuRhout 


Ileply  to  Letters  and  Tele  gjams  About  the  Reorgan- 

izatidi  Bill  I 


EXTENSION  lOF  REMARKS 
HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OP  okxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Monday.  AkirU  25. 193t  | 

Mt.   Speaker.   I    always   welcome   letters 


fhowlng  Inierrst  In  governmtnt  and  giving  exprtsslons  of 


It  la  the  rule  of  my  office  to 


reply   pcraonaJly   to  each  cdrespondent.   but   occasionally 


:lrcular  letter  because  of  the 


iTipoaalblllty  of  replying  to  iJl  Individually,  If  the  routine 
vork  la  to  move  forward.  1  d(  i  desire  In  my  turn  to  say  some 
things  to  thoae  who  have  taien  the  pains  to  expreaa  them- 
selves to  me.  I  hope  my  advisers  made  an  effort  to  study 
the  measure,  and  to  Inforri  themselves  from  first-hard 
source*,  such  as  the  House  a  id  Senate  bills,  the  reports  on 
them,  the  amendments  accep  ed  or  rejected,  and  the  Infor- 


I  listened  attentively.     Many 
thought  and  genuine  concern. 


Some  telegrams  seemed  to  lidlcate  that  the  scndrn  had 
>'lelded  to  frenzied  lippeali  ar  d  generaliaed  statements,  act- 
ing in  concert  under  the  influence  of  v)me  undisclOMed  Irnd- 
(Tship.  It  appeart  to  me  tha :  the  effort  to  arouw  fiear  and 
distrust,  and  the  raid  on  tie  lotelllgence  and  emotions, 


the  Nation  Immediately  pre- 


cpdlni  the  vote  of  April  8.  wa .  not  helpful  to  democracy. 

X  do  not  believe  that  lyndlci  ted  columnists  and  radjlo  com- 
mentators arc  any  more  patrV  itlc.  or  any  belter  Inlopmed,  or 
any  safer  and  more  unprejudiced  guides  than  are  the  lOfl 
Memberi  of  the  House  who  voted  m  I  did  against  the  motion 
to  recommit  or  klU  the  reorjianlution  bill  I  remind  my 
Orefon  mendi  that  the  Wlf  found  favor  with  th«J  mmt 
vldelf  influential  newspapers  of  this  seotion— the  Nsw  York 
Tlmii,  the  W*«l\lngtan  Pos I  and  ih«»  Chnstlan  fl^lnnod 
llnnlior  Tt^o  Times  asked,  Why  suih  a  kUuni  uf  niiptiti 
ildn  Mitntl  i  meMitre  which  Mwmed  Hsn«raMy  »t<cfiiif«)iiK  m 
ihe  lime  of  it«  inirt>«hiPiHi»v  Jinimry  mv  Twu  nf  ih.i  rivu 


main  tytlnti  of  (h«  Mil,  (he  h 


July  aitd  AiMMsi  wiihoui  lum  mui  vt  iirtiirsi 


The  Hfftf  for  iwrtfinlMiinr 


irt  (1^  It,  ^fm>\\  \Up  Mi|(ia0  U*l 


anrt  (He  t*flh<>HMM  tif  ihi«  itii 


hiv«  leffi  virfffd  liy  nmt  Pt*tA  Itntii.  Ttilriy  yvin  •  mti,  wh^M 
Tili  waa  Frtittfenl.  tenainr  Ji  natlMit  Hiurhe,  Jr ,  uf  Dhium, 
plamMNl  rtwiianiMiitfn  iif  Ihp  (itvemmeMi  as  mwsittini  in 
etteleneir  and  mmnmy,  fiiiitaiini  that  iine4itird  er  ctuv- 


emment  costs  could  b€  saved.  President  Wilson  pointed  cut 
the  necessity  of  organizing  the  affairs  of  government  along 
bu.<=iness  lines.  In  1932  F*resident  Hoover  requested  reorgani- 
zation powers,  notifying  Congress  that  unless  they  were  be- 
fctowed  on  his  successor  there  was  small  hopje  of  businesslike 
handling  of  national  affairs.  The  plan  has  appealed  to 
students  of  government  for  a  half  century.  In  1932  the 
Republican  national  platform  used  these  words: 

Efflrlency  and  economy  demand  reorganization  of  Government 
bu.'-eaus.  The  prcblem  '..s  rionpartisan  and  must  be  so  treated  If 
It  Is  to  be  .solvwl  As  a  result  of  years  of  study  and  personal  con- 
tact with  conflicting  activities  and  wasteful  dupUcatlon  of  effort. 

the  President  is  p^irnruUrly  flttod  to  direct  meaaures  to  correct 
the  Situation  We  favar  legi:ildtiou  by  Ccngreas  which  will  give 
him  the  required  power. 

The  reorganization  bill,  killed  April  8.  complied  completely 
With  thi5  party  platform. 

All  Presidents  exercise  great  powers,  such  as  pardoning  of 
criminals,  appointing,  promoting,  and  discharging  Govern- 
ment ofBcials,  including  ail  Army  and  Navy  promotions. 
Congress  gave  President  Roo.sevelt  the  right — never  used — to 
i.ssue  three  billions  of  currency  and  to  reduce  debts  by  chang- 
ing the  content  of  the  gold  dollar.  He  has  also  been  given 
by  Congress  the  right  to  formulate  policies  and  establish  new 
agencies.  Why  all  this  storm  when  it  is  proposed  to  require 
him  to  survey  the  133  overlapping  and  duplicating  govern- 
mental agencies  for  the  purpose  of  putting  our  business  on  a 
more  efScient  basis?  President  Roosevelt  Is  more  familiar 
with  the  sliuaUon  than  any  President  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  Job  must  be  done  sometime  and  by  some  President. 
None  of  the  quasi-Judicial  agencies  were  included  In  the  bill. 
The  civil  service  was  protected  and  improved,  and  provision 
was  made  for  submitting  thf  program  for  congressional  ap- 
proval. The  df'mocratic  rishts  of  our  people  were  In  no  wise 
diminished  ncr  thrru^Hnod. 

I  very  much  re«ret  that  the  app:rach  of  a  campaign  made 
it  a  political  i.soue  and  that  fhi'nich  concerted  effort  certain 
groups  were  able  t-i  strike  ;-i  blow  at  the  administration  over 
the  shoulder  cf  the  rroiKanization  bill.  That  defeat  Is  an 
empiy  victory:  not  fven  the  bitterest  cnrmy  of  the  adminis- 
tration ran  feel  exaltation  nor  can  rejoice  in  the  wave  of 
abuse  heap^'d  upon  a  leader  chd.'en  by  the  peuplo,  and  bear- 
ing rosponsib.il ty  for  over  2  yrars  more.  There  was  no  issue 
of  dictatorship  Thrif  uas  ik  ihin,-  to  frar  in  the  bill.  I  do 
fear  uncontrolled  bureaucracy.  There  are  a  million  regular 
Oovernmcnt  employee's  on  the  pay  roll  If  fewer  can  do  the 
work,  or  if  they  can  wuik  tu  bcUer  udvanlage.  let  us  chonge 
the  organi/ution. 

I  am  «lad  you  Rave  me  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  what  I 
think.  I  hope  ymi  will  be  tolerant  of  my  opinion,  realizing 
that  It  l.s  a  sinceri'  expression  of  concern  for  governmental 
prr-ccsatv'^  I  b*'lieve  that  there  was  lack  of  understanding, 
as  those  who  wired  m  oppo.sitian  could  not  have  known  the 
flnai  form  of  the  Hnune  mea.suie  I  cannot  here  go  Into  the 
detaiLi  of  this  82-puge  bill  Ii  did  not  entirely  meet  with  my 
approval.  I  wanted  to  guaruntee  that  the  Forest  Service 
Nhould  not  bf  {lisiuibtHl  I  think,  howt-vpr.  we  ought  to 
have  tackled  the  b;n  j,)b  atul  tlmt  somebody  must  have  au- 
thority tu  do  .Hi),  othri  wi.^e.  we  aimil  fliul  uuiselves  the  slaves 
of  ft  buifttueittcy  uiipiiiiiUt'lfil  lu  liuiory, 

Trtidtf  AurH'mfMt  With  C^st^cKoiilovukiii 

MXTKNSION'  OK  IIK.MAUKS 

HON.  Uli'llAUD  11    WliJdLKSWOUTIl 

Ol      VM--^  1  \i    IK    .16  I  I  4 

IN    nil    IKM  ?il    111    III  I'Hi  liI'M  ATIVKH 

Mr  WUl{»t.|»!PWr)Mrii  Mi  -"nH  ikn,  ui„li.Mhi«  nu-t-allnd 
iKMpniiwIlimlt'  MUiMiiMiit,  w,iji  (S'iIk  MldsuhlM  pIjIitpcI  IhU) 
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by  this  Government  subject  to  approval  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  protection  for  the 
McKay  sewed  shoe  is  reduced  from  30  to  20  percent,  pro- 
tection for  the  molded-sole  sandal  is  reduced  from  20  to 
10  percent,  protection  for  the  leather-soled  shoe  with  fabric 
uppers  is  reduced  from  35  to  25  percent. 

Moreover,  the  present  inadequate  protection  of  20  percent 
on  the  most  competitive  type  of  shoe,  the  cemented  shoe, 
is  bound.  Despite  the  manifest  inadequacy  of  this  rate  of 
duty  in  recent  years,  despite  the  representations  made  by 
thousands  of  workers  and  their  families,  no  increased  protec- 
tion is  afforded. 

The  concessions  made  to  Czechoslovakia  do  not  apply  to 
Czechoslovakia  alone.  Under  our  most-favored-nation-clause 
policy  they  apply  to  every  nation  In  the  world  that  does  not 
discriminate  against  us.  This  means  that  they  apply  to 
every  nation  in  the  world  except  one. 

The  agreement  has  l>een  concluded  Insofar  as  our  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  Tariff  Commission  Into  the  comparative  costs  of 
production  of  cemented  shoes  in  Czechoslovakia  and  in  the 
United  States.  This  investigation  has  been  urged  by  those 
primarily  concerned  ever  since  June  of  1937.  It  has  been 
mandatory  under  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  ever  since 
Aigust  of  1937. 

Imports  of  cemented  shoes  from  Czechoslovakia  have  in- 
creased enormously  in  recent  years.  Imports  for  1937  show 
an  Increase  as  compared  with  1935  of  over  1500  percent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  stamp  of  approval  is 
placed  on  this  increase.  And  that  is  not  all.  A  further 
increase  Is  actually  Invited — an  increase  perhaps  of  900.000 
pairs  of  cemented  shoes — bringing  the  Increase  as  compared 
with  1935  to  at>out  1.900  percent. 

Shoes  Imported  from  Czechoslovakia  In  1937  alone  on  a 
basis  of  2  hours'  labor  per  pair  for  materials  and  shoes.  If 
made  in  America,  would  have  afforded  some  7.300.000  hours 
of  employment  for  the  thousands  of  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies dependent  upon  the  shoe  Industry  of  the  Nation  for  their 
bvellhood.  On  the  same  basis  the  increase  Invited  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  will  serve  to  deprive  our  workers  of 
another  1,800.000  hours  of  employment  In  these  difficult 
times. 

The  Department  of  State  In  Its  analysis  of  the  provision 
of  the  treaty  places  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  contains  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  if  imports  In  any 
year  exceed  IV4  percent  of  the  average  annual  domestic 
production  for  the  preceding  5  years  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  tlie  United  States  Government  may, 
after  consultation  with  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia, 
increase  the  rates  of  duty  on  Imports  In  excess  of  this 
percentage  of  the  classes  of  shoes  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  reservation  made  In  this  proviso  Is.  of  course,  better 
than  no  reservation  at  all.  The  damage  that  would  other- 
wise result  from  the  slashes  in  protection  referred  to  may  be 
limited  as  a  result  of  this  reservation.  To  state,  however, 
that  the  damage  threatened  to  the  shoe  workers  of  America 
under  the  agreement  Is  limited  to  Imports  representing  IV'4 
percent  of  the  average  annual  domestic  production  for  the 
past  6  yearM  Is  to  fall  utterly  to  present  the  damage  threat- 
entHi  One  and  one>fourth  percent  UM»d  In  this  sense  Is  » 
minnomtir 

Tliti  (kmMHt*  ihr^atoned  may  well  amount  to  over  II  per- 
rtJiii  of  the  amuittl  domestlo  prortuPtlon  of  nhnes  effected 
inoKt  herlourtly  hv  dKltnlng  unmpeuilwn.  M«rBov«>r,  thfUB  l« 
tth  iilutc'ly  MM  dciflhiiti  liniliniiiut  ulaooil  un  furihvr  linM<)rlft< 
linfts  Ail  UiMt  !«■  dtirie  |a  Ui  reservii  the  rmhi  tu  iitttMoe  a 
liiMiiHnDri  If  HiHl  Mficr  iitmNiiliaUtih  with  the  a<«vernmt)iH  of 
(!Mri(|(itA|iivnHift  II  ain>«'nr(i  wise  lo  Hum  in  uhaigp  of  Uit 
MM*al|p(l  ri><'i|MiH>Nl-ii»tlt>  agreothHttl  prtHtrntti  tu  du  m  Nti 
i>p|lihii  In  AitUMlly  (Hmklniftied,  All  Uliil  ii  done  m  lu  reserve 
ihp  right  tu  uoimtiuoi  i  afiiliig. 


We  have  had  a  similar  right  for  years  under  the  so-called 
flexible  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act.  Under  those  provi- 
sions the  President  is  authorized  to  increase  protection  to 
the  extent  of  50  percent  upon  recommendation  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  after  an  investigation  into  the  comparative  costs 
of  production  here  and  abroad.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
an  investigation  into  comparative  costs  of  production  for  ce- 
mented shoes  here  and  in  Czechoslovakia  was  so  urgently 
sought. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  lapse  of  about  9  months  from  the 
first  request  for  this  investigation,  despite  the  lapse  of  about 
7  months  since  the  demand  for  this  investigation  by  Senate 
resolution,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  failed  to  make  any 
finding  in  the  matter  whatsoever.  As  a  result  the  trade 
agreement  has  been  concluded  in  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion vital  in  my  judgment  to  the  proper  protection  of  those 
dependent  upon  the  great  boot  and  shoe  Industry  of  the 
Nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  administration  has  failed  to  ac- 
cord increased  protection  requested  under  the  flexible  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff  act  time  and  time  again.  How  differ- 
ent is  our  experience  likely  to  be  under  the  reservation  made 
In  the  trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thousands  of  workers  in  this  great  indus- 
try petitioning  in  their  own  behalf,  petitioning  in  behalf  of 
their  families  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  the  making 
of  boots  and  shoes  in  America,  petitioning  for  proper  pro- 
tection to  those  responsible  for  this  agreement,  deserved  a 
better  fate  in  these  difficult  times. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  a  leading  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore  : 

AlfOTHXB   OTDXTmr  TMMOWtf  TO  TIOC   WOLVXB 

"Tbe  CaechoslovaJEian  trade  agre«tnent  provides  that  every  ahoa 
worker  In  the  United  Stales  must  loaf  7  daya  e«ry  year  m  that  he 
can  assist  in  keeping  the  Czech  ahoc  worker  busy." — Bepreaenta- 
tlve  hUrrm  of  Maasachuaetts. 

Secretary  Hull  haa  thrown  another  great  American  Induatry  to 
the  foreign  wolves. 

The  trade  agreement  he  haa  Just  algned  with  Ci»cha«lovakla 
opens  the  floodgates  to  Importation  ol  Caech-made  ahoea. 

American  shoemakers  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  them, 
because  the  foreign  shoea  will  sell  cheaper  In  our  own  market. 

Therefore  American  ahoemakers  will  be  Idle. 

Thousands  of  them  will  make  the  despairing  change  from  self- 
supporting  pay  rolls  in  private  Industry  to  the  dole 

Ceech  workers  will  get  wagea  and  Jobs. 

American  workers  will  get  the  bread  line. 

The  utter  simplicity  and  stark  tragedy  of  Secretary  Hull's  blind 
and  headlong  plui^e  toward  destruction  of  American  Industry  and 
American  joba  could  not  be  better  lUuatrated  than  by  shoea. 

Shoes,  like  food,  are  bought  with  workers'  dollars. 

They  are  bought  with  wnges  and  they  make  wages. 

They  ouglu  to  make  wages  for  our  own  paoplt.  to  they  can  buy 
more  shoe»  and  other  American  producta  which  make  wages  la 
their  turn 

But  Secretary  Hull  Is  importinR  ahoea  and  exporUng  wages. 

How  long  is  America  going  to  takt  this  lying  down? 

Ood  helps  those  who  nelp  thematlvea.  and  Ood  help  us  all  If  wa 
do  not  do  something  to  prevent  the  oompltta  loas  of  liberty,  oppor- 
tunity, and  prosperity 

8«crrtKry  Hull  must  be  stopped  In  his  mad  career 

The  ruinous  agreement  he  haa  made  with  Caeohoalovakta  Is  the 
seventeenth  In  a  destnietlve  aertea 

Ht>  is  about  to  t\egot>ate  atlU  another  agreement,  with  Great 
Britain,  with  hearings  scheduled  to  start  Monday 

UnlNia  thoae  hearings  bring  out  such  a  storm  of  proieet  that 
even  Mr  Hull  will  not  dare  prooeed  In  the  tmn*  of  IV  the  ntoet  oum- 
uieie  surrender  of  Amerimtn  lrt(#reiit  to  a  (iirelgn  (Niwar  fvw  nsgo* 
ItNUd  by  any  admUUsirNllon  will  b«  uoitauminateO 

Pvery  Amerlnai)  with  a  )ub  must  rwaltw  his  job  and  the  wags  foe 
gets  rrtiin  it  ars  Iti  \>w\l 

Hvecy  Aii«eri)Mii  with  an  u)itiunn  mie  a  vutne  eught  in  malie  UUi 
itroieei  U$m4 

We  miilii  Hi  \m  |iv«Hini  mir  fm^*\$  toaos  wi  wurk,  m\  taniiii  mut 
fritMt  ih»tii 

Our  («t»var(iH»«Hi  mi«hi  l^i  It*  rMmiMn  uitMni'UiyiMNtl,  m4 
rttfi'iiill  wm  w«)(iiif«  mi  iif  jtilts 

let  iliglMMtl  ItUiv  I'ftfM  n(  her  )*wh  Wiffkera,  m  she  has  alil|r 
ilptiimislrsli'il  hi»f  SMI  III  |>  ki  rti 

AiHttrli'M  intghi  til  ilu  u  iiiiliiftul  ttiie*  l»«i|  Aitieficaii,  le  hat 
INMple  eaii  itvt  AuierMaA. 
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mn\tm  «t  Hon  lBw*ao  A  IUmnit. 
Um  ■Ut«  of  Ntw  J«r«*7 


Mr  MBAD  Mr.  fpMktr  it  wm  my  dlittnotlon  to  h*V0 
bMn  eloMly  MiocUifd  with  i:  m  Honortbl*  Bdwaio  A.  Kiirirrr, 
who  Mrvtd  M  •  Mtmbcf  of  U  •  Houm  of  RtpreMntaUvei  dur- 
ing tht  ttvtnty-third.  Btv  loty-fourth,  and  Sevfnty*Aflh 
ConrrtMM. 

He  WM  ft  apltndld  olMrftcitr,  ft  Wftrtn  frit nd,  ftn  excellent 
RtprtMnUUvf. 

Afttr  trftdufttinf  from  N 
Into  tht  prftcttet  of  tftw,  ft 
mtmbtr  of  tht  )#iftl  ftdrtao 
of  ihfl  rtcordtri'  eourt.  ft« 
iton,  ftfid  ft«  ehftlrmftn  cA 


York  Unlvtrtity,  hf  vntflrvd 
d  Mrvtd  with  dlitlncdon  m  ft 
drmft  boftrd  tn  1917,  Ai  judft 
tomty  for  tht  boftrd  of  «ducA* 
h9  houiing  eonuniMlem,  ftll  of 


whieh  wi»r«  ld»ntiAod  wtth  )ti  looftl  community,  ht  provtd 
hlft  wptrlor  talMiti  ftnd  ffftri  lod  tht  opportunity  to  rtprtttnt 
hit  ptopit  In  tht  If fttJocuU  L  ttUlftturt. 

Nt  wftt  ft  mftn  of  vtikm  i  nd  Itftdtrihip  And  wftt  ftctuftttd 
ftlwftyi  by  ftn  inttntt  dtilrt  o  tnhftnot  tht  eondlttoni  of  tht 
ptepit  ftnd  tht  eftttit  of  dti  toerfttlo  fovtmmtnt.  Whilt  hUi 
untlnMly  dtath  wtt  ft  itvut  blow  to  hit  mftny  fliendi  in 
Contrflti  ftnd  throughout  th  i  oouniry.  hit  dttp  tnd  ftbldlng 
fftiih  in  dinnt  Provldtnot,  tt  wtU  tt  hit  nttrnpltry  life, 
Itftvtt  wtth  ut  ftU  tht  oonto  log  thought  thftt  ht  it  now  en- 
)oytng  tttrlfttUng  pt«et. 

Kit  pitting  WAt  ft  grtftt  l(  tt  to  hit  fftmlly.  the  dUtrlct  he 
rtprtttottd,  ftod  tht  Nfttloo  of  whloh  ht  wtt  tn  ositmplftry 
eltlwn  ftnd  ft  dtvoted  rtpreti  intatlvt. 

WhUt  I  tufftrtd  tht  iott  if  ft  good  ftnd  ft  wftrm  friend.  X 
ftm  ooontod  with  tht  imorledgt  thftt  I  enjoyed  hit  fine 
frtcndfthlp  And  had  tht  bo  tor  ftnd  prlvlltge  of  Mrving  in 
Oongrtti  with  ft  dmub  of  hit  krtftt  ftttftlnmtntt. 


It    [Ttftt 

ai  J«l 


Thomai  Jcffenon 


EXTENSION 


HON.  PAT 

or  Ml  MIItf?PI 

IN  THE  8ENATI  OP 
April  U  (ItpMtlto  I 


■T  MOM.  U 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

HARRISON 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

dear  0/  Wtdntiday.  April  iO). 


$U 


II 


Niw  Toax  orrr.  xraiL 


Mr.  RAMUaOH.    Mr, 
to  haw  pnattd  In  th«  A] 
dtllvtrtd  bf  Hon.  Jftinii 
ctltbrftUOB  of  tbt  out  hi 
of  tht  birth  of  Thomftt 
Hoitl  Oowiaodoft  Ntw  Yorl 

Ttmn  bitiif  no  objtotloa, 
pflnttd  la  tht  Rgooftt.  u  fel 

LMllit  ABd  genUtinMi,  tht*  u 
ou%i  9i  MtliutiMtie  OenoerAii 


bolftg  Aft 
nt  ft  htft  tlM  prtfUtft  9t  fe 
tfelt  ilw  tad  tAltter  M  a  kind 
Aftd  virUltf  of  Um  OHBOflrsM 
10  gftia 


tt.  X  uk  unanlmoui  eonttnt 

II  of  tht  IliooAB  fta  ftddrttt 

fteWr  en  tht  occfttlon  of  tht 

rd  and  ntntty*flfth  ftnoivtnary 

■on,  on  April  8S.  mi,  ftt  Iht 

Otty. 

tht  ftddrttt  wftt  ordtnd  to  bt 

rs: 

one  of  tbt  motl  imprMtiv*  turn- 

I  hAT«  HtB  la  A  loag  ittiM.  and 

nyttir.  It  It  DAtuTAlly  pittting  for 

here  with  you.    A  nictting  of 

Ttmaal  tMtUDony  t«  ib»  Influtno* 

Pvty,  whteta.  m  It  gett  along  la 

▼tUOlly.    Ut  BM  Afltun  tLoM 


of  ycni  who  ar»  her*  In  p«r»on.  i\nd  tho«€  who  m»y  b»  Il«t«nlng 
on  Ut«  rftdJo,  that  thi^  P^rty  M  Kuiiikt  to  continue  lh«  wholMomt 
habit  of  growing  utrunger  injiteucl  uf  wrftker.  of  going  forward  In- 
itriwi  of  stand ing  iitill 

I<eat  ther«  b<«  any  \lT\gtTin«  doubts  on  the  lubjoot,  let  me  aaaur* 
you  alio  that  iha  deatiny  of  the  United  Btataa  will  be  elOMly  tied 
up  and  ini«rwoven  with  the  fate  of  the  Detnooratlo  Party  for  tht 
nni  ckiadi-  at  lfa«t  The  party  to  which  we  belong  la  not  la 
power  t>«cauM  nf  a  (Kiltttral  Brrtcl«nt;  it  wae  placed  In  power  and 
krpt  there  heoauae  th«  Amttrican  people  wanted  certain  thlnga  ao« 
compliaheU  «ntch  liail  t>f*«n  iiaUly  neglocied  by  tht  party  prevt- 
uvialy  tn  powrr  tIxmo  ihtnga  ronceniDd  the  welfare  of  working* 
men  and  farnirm.  of  thd  underprlvUoged.  and  uf  the  great  aiu» 
uf  maa  and  womrti  who  tnake  up  tlia  American  electorate.  Wt 
ar«  ni4king  iui'1  hnvf  nuuin  »  iiiuoid  and  honeat  effort  to  trant> 
UtK  tu«  wulirxt  of  iha  I'lticiorata  into  rvallty  and  the  American 
penpip  are  riiuMMmi*  of  the  fat  i  Tht>rti  la  no  foar  of  tht  Demo- 
cratic r*itrty  l>Minii  nut  to  a  rival  bcraime  there  U  no  other  party 
e<juip|wcl  to  do  th«  Joh 

Jual  now  the  {xilitii'al  almoaphrra  U  oonfUMd,  at  It  Uiually  la 
arvarnl  niiintha  Ix-forn  rinrium  Uul  It  will  cln»r  up  In  good  aeaaoa 
and  (lur  party  will  >>.•  \tn\  forward  to  the  oungreaaloaal  oampaign 
thifl  fall  iiy  tho  aarnn  Prrwidnnt  KcKMevelt  Who  eleetriAed  tiM 
country  by  hla  iimi{runnr<rtt  Innddmhip  In  tbe  great  orlata  of  1030. 


We  welniina  the  upportiinity  to  place  the  iMue  aquarely  In  the 

.  after  the  eloudt 
battia  liav«  (tiaammurrd    the   outoume   will   demonatrate   the 
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of  iha  |)#(i|iin    niid  wa  know  that  onoe  again, 


etrertglh  <>f  our  woriiiv  laadnr  and  the  weakneaa  of  hie  enemlea, 

Only  rni'vnlly  we  had  a  riaah  of  the  kind  of  leadarihlp  whloll 
Preeiiteot  ii<H)a«vait  u  able  to  give  the  oountry — the  oaly  riial 
political  lcad*rahip  Afntriia  iiaa  Known  In  our  generation.  I  am 
referriiig  lo  iha  radio  addrnaa  h«<  dolivrmd  outlining  the  itepe  Which 
the  rwleral  Ctuvernnient  will  take  lo  beat  back  the  btialneaa  re* 
oeaaiun  and  Ui  r«vive  thu  How  of  trade  and  oommeree  onoe  again. 
Ttila  mi>aa«Be  haa  llnlilentd  the  load  nt  oare  and  brought  hope  and 
heart  to  •♦nigiilinrt  tni'n  and  woman  everywhere,  And  yet  thit 
■peerh  of  fho  Treaidrnt  waa  hl«  prophecy  made  true.  Dvirlng  the 
paat  0  mnntha  at  vartoua  perioda  whrni  the  Preeldent  waa  takiag 
inventory,  he  haa  puhiirly  Mated  that  "he  would  not  permit  Nature 
to  take  ita  cfiurae  ,  that  "h»  would  not  let  the  people  down";  thai 
"we  are  r'lnt  upward    not  backward  " 

On  the  »'yi«nitiK  of  April  14  the  Pnwidant  galvanlted  theee  prom- 
laea  into  a  dramatic  Nallon-wlde  program.  He  made  It  plain  that 
the  biggPHt  problem  In  all  |{ovrnim<<nt  la  the  human  problem,  and 
that  more  important  at  the  moment  than  a  balanced  Budget  la  a 
balanced  atomach  He  alao  cmphaalced  that  hungry  aaen  are  tht 
raw  maurlaJ  out  of  which  dictator!  are  made. 

It  wme  clear  to  the  mllllona  who  llatened  to  the  tolot  of  the 
Preeldent  that  the  dominant  note  of  hia  cordial,  aympathetlo.  and 
tolerant  ipeech  waa  hu  rralirntion  of  the  fact  that  a  program  whloh 
faila  to  lift  all,  never  pemvancntly  lift*  any.  and  that  we  mvut  all 
move,  but  we  muat  move  to«ether 

There  nrt  a  fi»w  people  m  America  who  In  their  etubborneea  may 
be  willing  to  let  Nature  take  iia  courae,  but  "than*  Ood,"  Pranklln 
D  Ro*)eevelt  la  not  one  of  thetn  What  doee  Nature  do  when  II 
takca  lu  rourae?  'n»e  nioet  modern  anawcr  na  to  what  happened 
to  humanity  when  Nature  takra  it«  courie  la  found  tn  the  aoclal, 
political,  and  eoonomlo  fermrnt  nmning  riot  in  continental  Europe 
ttJday 

Ut  me  tell  you  tt«am  and  tell  you  emphatically,  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Preaideiit  meeu  the  approval  of  the  vaat  majority  of 
the  American  people  Why^  i  will  tell  you  Beeauae  hla  program 
haa  in  it  the  prorniae  of  retovery  to  ihia  country—recovery  on  A 
Iryti  that  Will  nmkn  for  •toiwly  and  Inoroaaed  employment  of  labor 
at  reMonahle  wngna.  that  will  inaure  proflita  to  bualneae  and  Indua- 
try  that  aiTnrfla  to  the  fnrtner*  n  larger  participation  In  the  na- 
tional income  that  will  bring  iruhntry  and  labor  to  reoognlae  their 
oc>m»n*)n  end  raiher  than  engage  iiieir  nnerglee  in  trying  to  daatroy 
each  other  Hia  program  repreaonu  concrete  evidence  of  the  OA- 
pacity  and  will  of  1  lo  000  000  tifopie  u>  cooperate  ■ueoeaafullr  for 
their  oomnvun  gixMi  ' 

Thla  hotir  offera  to  buairteaa  lU  golden  opportualty,  I  know 
that  private  e.iterpriMi  m  man*  inaiancea  haa  been  ralufltani  to 
follow  many  of  the  reform*  of  (hit  adnunlalratloo,  but  privatt 
bu*ine«a  will  have  to  admit  iimi  e«rej)i  for  .ome  of  the  reforma 
adopted  by  thla  adminiatmtion  we  would  tcKJay  of  tomorrow  bt 
Uied  Willi  a  londiiioii  iimi  *ouia  make  the  preaant  receaaiou  ID 
buainrai  in..k  like  a  pmk  tea  [mriy  'nuii  country  waa  in  fur  a 
houM.  cleaning  one  way  or  (he  other  It  waa  coming  from  gov- 
ernment or  11  WM  coming  without  govertiment  and  I  meaaure 
my  wwda  when  I  .wy  ihu  No  matter  what  the  enemlea  of  Ihlt 
adnilnlatratlon  may  *ay    the  iroublca  that  a/Tlict  ua  now  are  far 

.  •"...^ll'"  "*■"  '""~'  •""*'"  '"""»''•'<'  th"  Vn\ic4  fttaUa  of  AmarioA 
in  lOna 

I  wy  thla  hour  offera  lu  ffouien  r pportunity  to  buaineea.  What 
do  I  mean?  I  will  tell  vou  There  were  at  leaat  M  Bpectilt 
friendly  invllatlniu  hy  ih«  |»rr«uletii  to  private  buatneaa  for  bual- 
neae to  jnin  ftirr««  wi<h  hu  pru<fran\  and  come  forward  with  poel- 
tlve  effect  and  art  .n  coiuert  ir,  (he  determination  of  the  admin- 
latratlon  to  revive  buaineea  and  .timulate  employment  Xf  buain«H 
pouu  and  tulka  and  hoUla  h«.  k.  it  may  well  know  that  It  wlU 
not  retain  the  guud  will  auu  majority  opiuioa  of  the  Amtrloftn 
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We  are  more  than  blind  If  we  do  not  real  lie  that  the  mind  of 
the  American  peopb  la  made  up,  Ita  mind  la  in  motion.  It  u 
going  plac««,  and  I  tell  you  tt  la  not  going  back  to  the  prlmlttve 
day*,  and  tt  will  not  allow  any  group  of  our  people  to  lead  it  back 
Into  thoae  day*  that  are  done  and  gone  forever. 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  buatneaa  generally  plana  to 
pout  and  rulk  and  hold  back.  There  la  too  much  bralna  in  buat- 
neaa, big  and  little  buitncaa,  to  moke  a  fool  of  tticlf.  In  my 
recent  conversatloua  with  Induitrlal  leadera,  I  have  obaerved  the 
fine,  patriotic  impulaea  to  go  ahe«d  wtth  Intelligent,  curdlul, 
friendly,  and  drtcrmlned  cooperation 

My  predtctlon  la  that  bualnuaa  la  going  to  become  a  real  partner 
in  thiH  deternUnatlon  to  overcome  the  forcea  of  deOatlon.  and  nut 
wait,  hut  become  a  partner  without  delay.  Builnpaa  tn  thia  coun- 
try la  on  the  mend.  Buatneaa  U  going  to  have  n  chart  and  a  cum- 
naaa,  and  I  predict,  before  the  effeoti  of  the  Preatdent'a  program 
have  reached  their  full  force  and  efTwt.  private  Indviatry  will 
advance  aa  the  aeoond  wave  and  the  third  wave  to  take  up  the 
poeition  being  held  by  Oovernment  ependlng,  and  that  It  will  have 
the  foreaight  and  the  determination  to  cnnaolldale  and  hold  firm 
the  territory  taken  in  our  national  advanon 

Ah  we  go  forward  we  mu»l  not  be  aeollonal,  we  muat  not  be 
claaa,  we  muat  hot  be  political,  we  muat  not  let  ouraelvm  believe 
tiiai  our  Oovernment  la  our  enemy,  and  we  muit  convince  our 
Oovernment  that  we  are  not  Ita  enemy  Our  Oovernment  mvwt  be 
our  friend  Our  Oovernment  muat  do  Ita  part,  It  ahould  take  the 
lead.  It  haa  taken  the  lead.  It  ahould  have  a  program,  It  haa  a 
program,  but  wn  muat  remember  that  our  Oovernment  cannot  do 
everything  Tou  and  I  have  got  to  do  our  part,  but  the  one  thing 
14}  remember  la  that  nothing  la  going  to  be  left  to  ehanoe  aa  long 
aa  our  Proatdent  U  Pranklln  D.  Itooetvelt. 

What  do  we  mean  hy  proaparltyf  We  poeaeea  In  thU  oountrr  a 
univpraal  dctaire  for  proaperlty,  Proapertty,  It  aeema  to  me.  haa 
many  meanlnga  for  many  people,  but  the  heart  and  amil  of  proa- 
perlty la  thla"Our  people  employed  at  more  than  a  mere  living, 
our  induatry  humming  with  more  than  the  ooat  of  prcxluetion, 
legitimate  bUMlneae  making  a  reaaonable  profit,  our  manifold  aerv* 
irea  mlniatering  to  humnn  needa  with  a  marsin  of  economic 
eecurity  and  with  a  aenae  of  erjual  and  eiaot  juetioe  to  all. 

If  you  were  to  aak  me  what  I  thought  waa  the  f^neat  thing  la 
the  Preaident'a  mcMaage  I  would  aay  that  It  waa  hla  aplrlt  of  tol- 
erance. I  any  to  you  that  what  we  need  In  thla  country  today  and 
m  the  world  la  a  broader  and  A  more  genuine  application  of  thie 
word  to  the  political,  economic,  and  eocTal  life  of  ihli  country,  and 
we  muat  alao  remember  that  hate  U  the  add  that  corrodea  the 
human  heart  I  am  happy  to  aay  that  I  have  never  been  euc- 
ceaaful  In  hat  in  j  anyone,  I  am  happy  to  any  that  our  people  do 
not  hate  lor  long  We  ere  all  happy  that  toleranca,  true  toler- 
ance, la  the  keynote  of  the  character  of  America,  It  alwaya  haa 
been,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  It  alwara  will  be.  With  Preel- 
dent Rooaevelt  pointing  the  way,  and  a  united  nation  behind  htm. 
I  confidently  expect  that  the  people  of  America  will  find  their  waj 
to  a  new  level  of  proaperdua  and  contented  living. 
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ADDRBig  BT  GOV   PRANK  MURPHY,  OP  IIICKIOAJI.  AI*RIL  29, 

IBM 


Mr,  CIJIRK.  Mr,  PrMldtnt,  X  A«k  untnlmoui  conient  to 
riAvn  printtd  In  tht  Apptndix  of  iht  Rbcono  an  Addmiit  dt- 
livered  by  Oov.  Frank  Murphy,  of  Mlchlfan,  tt  Dttrolt  on 
Prldty.  April  22.  1988.  when  ht  dUcuiwd  preatnt  economlo 
conditiotM  in  tht  UnlUid  Btattg. 

I'htrt  btlni  no  objtctlon,  tht  tddrttt  wot  ordtrtd  to  bt 
prinUd  In  tht  Rbcord,  At  followt: 

America  faoM  a  grim  emerienay.  That  la  undeniable  A  ma- 
jority of  the  tutea  are  confronted  by  the  atubborn  fact  of  a 
oerloua  bualneae  deoUne,  The  fact,  however  obetlnate,  muat  bt 
faced  —not  with  An  InUot  to  Ai  doubtful  blAme  for  lu  exiaunot 
but  with  th«  aingle  purpoae  of  nAtlonal  reoonatrtutlon.  The  alte 
of  thU  t4wik,  the  realitiea  of  want  aad  bualntaa  atafnAtion,  give  ua 
a  olear  alurnaiiv»~we  can  either  abandon  our  people  In  their 
hour  of  need  or  we  can  nmrahAl  the  reaoureea  of  tht  National 
Oovernment  to  help  them.  But  If  waat  Aad  atfltot  am  ptrmltttd 
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to  continue  by  the  Indifference  of  tu  who  hold  the  trtietemahlp  of 
government,  the  conai>quenc«a  tn  economic  deterioration,  tn  aoclal 
aiacontent,  and  In  aptrttual  dlalntogration,  may  be  too  grvat  and 
too  aorloua  to  be  eiuslly  repaired  Tljerefore,  our  choice  muat  be 
uctlon  -not  piecemeal  or  gradual  action,  but  coUeotlve.  united,  and 
immediate  ncMon. 

Laat  week  Prealdent  Rooaevelt  aent  a  meaaage  to  the  Oougiaee 
nf  the  United  Statra  ouilining  and  retiommendlng  a  program  of 
i;overnmrntnl  action  dealgued  to  aid  buaineaa  and  inereaae  em- 
ployment. In  the  intereat  of  everything  thla  Nation  cherlabea,  thAt 
program  ahould  be  enacted  without  delay. 

Drieny,  the  nrogram  provldea  for  the  continuation  of  W.  P,  A. 
relief  expenaitur««  at  ihu  preaant  rau.  but  on  a  mora  llberml 
baa  la. 

The  octlvitlen  and  eipenditurva  of  the  Parm  Beeurlty  Admln- 
latration.  the  National  Youth  Adminlatraiton,  and  tht  0.  0,  0. 
will  Im  kept  at  the  preeent  level  liuiteiid  of  being  dlacontlntied 
or  d:minl«hcd  on  July  I,  a«  would  utherwiae  be  the  eaee, 

Addlllohal  funda  are  proviund  for  Federal  building,  flood  ooa* 
trot,  huuaiiig,  and  hlghwaya  'lite  IteronatruotUm  Plnanoe  OorporA- 
lion  la  granted  ll.ftOO.OOU.OOO  fur  louna  to  liuaiikeae,  and  11,000,000,- 
000  more  la  provuied  for  new  public  worka  that  oan  be  atArte4 
promptly  by  lliiitaa  and  local  uniu  of  government 

Tlieee  additional  eapendlturea  will  aggregate  about  |4,ft00.000,000. 
Whether  you  call  it  primir^i  the  pump  or  aomeihlag  elaa,  whether 
aome  other  ntuMurea  of  a  dllTarent  type  ahould  be  enaottd  for 
the  relief  and  enruuragement  of  bualneae  and  Induatry.  theae 
propoaala  do  provide  tne  medicine  thai  la  needed  and  needed 
at  onoe  by  a  atrtoken  Nation  taoed  with  the  danger  of  a  pro- 
longed depreanion  or  eerlotu  collapae  atmllar  to  the  one  which 
ooflurred  after  18U0  They  ahould  be  acted  upon  by  Congreea  wtth 
the  leaat  poaaible  delay  and  put  to  work  with  all  pcaaibie  dia- 
natoh,  In  order  that  the  mllUouH  of  unemployed  and  their  (am- 
illMi.  linrd-preaaed  Mtate  and  local  governmenla,  and  the  general 
public  that  fooia  the  bill  may  derive  the  maximum  benrfli  from 
the  program. 

It  la  hardly  nereaaary  for  me  tn  doacrlbe  at  length  the  condition 
which  thli  program  it  daalgned  to  remedy,  I  need  only  aay  that  in 
my  own  Blata  of  llichlgan,  whloh  la  the  center  of  tne  great 
auiomoblli  Induatry,  the  number  of  famiUea  requirinf  publlo 
aaalatani  a  increaaed  from  100,000  laat  October  to  mora  than  100,000 
today,  With  local  funda  InatiOoient  to  meet  the  growing  demaoda 
lor  relief,  the  State  government  haa  provided  aaalatance.  and  ttau 
advanced  money  from  next  year'a  relief  budget,  until  there  are  no 
further  fundi  available  for  thla  purpoae. 

The  ooat  of  direot  relief  haa  Increaaed  from  ll.Ma.OOO  In  October 
to  14,800.000  tn  March.  Bute  revenuee  are  declining  and  thla 
State  like  otbon  cannot  borrow  except  by  Statc-wlda  referendum. 
In  theee  clrcuinatancea,  for  Immediate  relief,  It  can  only  ttirn  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment  that  apeaki  Tor  all  of  ui  and  that  alone 
can  muater  all  the  reaotu«ea  of  the  Nation  for  the  people'a  aid 

At  thla  Junottire  atul  In  thla  altuation,  It  would  aerve  no  uaeful 
purpoao,  even  If  there  were  auOclent  time  to  attempt  a  atudled 
analyab  of  thla  audden  and  continued  relapae  In  btialneaa  aalvlty. 

The  important  thing  la  to  recc^nuie  that  it  la  here  and  that 
Oovernment  haa  a  reaponalblllty  to  do  aomrthlnf  about  It,  aiul  do 
It  before  It  U  too  lute,  Por  aa  wo  dlacovored  a  few  yean  ago, 
whan  btialneaa  and  deflation  move  In  a  downward  iplnl  they  gather 
momentum  and  eventually  reach  a  point  where  the  aecurlty  of  the 
Slate  and  Ita  inatltutloru  li  endangered,  unleaa  aomethlns  la  dona 
to  arreat  the  aplral  and  turn  It  upward.  That  la  what  the  Freal- 
dtnt  propoaea  to  do, 

Wi>e  betlda  a  people  that  (alia  to  profit  by  Ita  own  exptrtence. 
In  1033  we  aaw  what  may  happen  to  a  nation  where  |overiuneut 
fnlla  to  provide  In  time  the  remedlca  needed  to  oouuteraot  a  aarloiit 
decline  in  bualikeaa.  Pur  three  long  and  bitter  yeara  under  the 
Hoover  adminUtratiun.  the  American  peuplc  wltneaeed  the  futility 
tit  timid  meaaurei  half  hearudly  applied  bv  a  government  that  wat 
unwilling  lo  acknowledge  lU  leapoiialblllty  for  locAl  relief  or  to 
adopt  a  vigoroua  progrun  of  public  worka  and  Oovernment  apend- 
ihg.  Deaf  lo  the  pleaa  of  a  helpleoa  people.  It  atood  Idly  by.  relying 
mainly  an  natural  (oroea  and  orthodox  mcaaurea  to  brlnf  adoui 
leoovery. 

We  remember  that  the  deoUne  fradually  dteptned  IntoehAoe,  and 
thai  recovery  did  not  come  about  until  thoae  great  agenelei  of  Oof  ■ 
ernment  created  and  energlard  by  Preeldent  Rooaevelt  provldtd  em- 
ployment (or  mllllona  uf  ldU<  men  and  lupplkd  the  publlo  with 
needed  purchaaing  power  lo  buy  the  produota  of  ludtwtry  and  atart 
buaineaa  going  again  at  aomethlng  lllte  lu  nonoAl  tempo  It  lome 
of  theae  remedlea  had  been  applied  earlier,  vn  might  hAva  been 
aparrd  a  large  part  of  the  eventual  ooat  and  much  Of  the  vidtepread 
diMtreaa  from  1030  to  USa. 

In  any  oaae,  wo  ahould  not  healtAte  to  repoAt  thoet  m*Murae 
today  tliat  ware  effective  before. 

I  believe  It  la  very  generally  agreed  that  we  have  waited  long 
enough  and  allowed  aumcient  time  (or  buetnraa  to  recover  and 

Rroeperlty  to  return  througli  the  operation  of  natural  fotcee.  We 
ave  waited  6  montha  for  private  buaineaa  and  induatry  to  reeume 
the  upward  march  unaaalalnd  It  mny  b«  that  other  remKliea  more 
aooaptAble  to  tnduatrlaUeta  and  invaeton  end  demanded  by  buel- 
neee  leadera  would  evantuaUy  looeen  the  flow  of  prlvau  oapltal 
tad  product  A&  uptwiai  in  Mrtrir-    Such  ramtdlea  may  tMu  m 
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meaai  ires. 

lIMQipl  yf9A 

u> 
met  wttcwi 
otlwnrlw 
mecar<\a0f 


OortnuBeBt 


•not  uracMDeot 


uwful 


(uvci  un  cuts  DOW 


prop  un 
nattosal   tDCcmie. 


tiHf  trtMl  upoa.  vhathM 
If^lalMion  ■ITiwtiaff  th«  eooduet  of 
(loUy  tlM»  rriMtnwnt  of  UM  Prastd^lt 
will  produo*  liiun«dl*ta  raauIU. 

n  h««  t>M^  amply  d*motuitrmtcd 
tr.«t    by   t»liin|i    mor»   dlrr«-t 
iet>i^min»nu.  work  for  the  u 
to  iboM  who  need  UMrm.  u 
■voMm     W«  have  r?ef7  rmuon 
■tieh  aktmmmm  prtv»t«  eaptt*! 
f*in    will  wnaff  aooiy":  than  It 
prwpmty  will  ba  haataoad 

rt  mar  ba  axpeatod  that  Um 
In  Trrtatn  quart«n.     There  will  be 
■tttentty  oblaet  to  any  fora  ot 
reflation      nna  wUl  oppoaa  R  foi 
dbftet  to  parttoalar  ttmtvm. 
people  It  la  aliaady  a  aouroa  at 

It  baa  brlf htenad  tba  future  for 
fltttaraa  wbo  will  ba  eonttnoed  in 
and  the  C  C.  C.  for  the  thouaandk 
indurtnal  oenten  and  In  the  more 
who  are  heartened  by  the  proapact 
Dwnt:  for  State  and  local 
rtltaf  protolam:   for  merehanta  aiK 
been  ftven  hope  of  battar  bud: 
tbenaeleea  and  theta*  employeaa 

Por  the  gencrml  public,  this 
rartvml  and  ineraaae  at  the 
raUrf  from  an  oppreaatve  waif ara 

In  a  raoent  diacuikm  at  the 
aerlbad  tt  aa  pomp  prtmlnf  and  di 
w«r  with  PBcoTary  and  had  pnmd 

Par  tny  part  tt  la  not  important 
(rmm     I  laave  that  to  the  puntf^ 
retnembar  what  waa  acoompllahed 
action. 

In  March  IMS  tha  ooontry  waa 
ployad  and  on  relief.    Banka  wan 
national  haakntptci  was  thraatanM. 
■tata  ot  temporary  oollapae.    That 

trader  tha  stlmuhis  of  liberal 
betun  to  reoorcr.    PtlTate  apiploy  pent 
a   nrf*  acala.    nants  were  expanded 
▼aluaa  racoearad  a  major  part  of  t1  lef 
la  many  Unsa  approached  the  hl^h 

semity  bUlkm  ta  1997      A  mllUoh 

doaura.     And  tha  eaat  maehanlan 

under  prtrata  antarprlaa  waa 

of  iaO.000.000  people,  aaved  from 

wtth  tta  daoKXTatlc  tiwtmitlona 

appraeal  In  tha  lt96  alectkm  wtth 

equaled. 

Blnre  the  ^rlng  ot  It97  other 
the   Senator  found  tt   conTcnlenl 
bring  about  a  new  decUne  tn 
in  Asia.  unarttle<l  condtttons  In 
forward  buying,  spactilatlon,  and 
factora  in  the  dacUnc.    Whatarar 
inff  or  aBagad  ptimp  priming  of 
1937      When  a  paUent  after  vlrtu^ 
fnxn  oo4d   or   fatigue  or 
raedldna  that  raatorad  htm  to 
fytng  tha  doaaga  to  tha  nvw  eond|tloa 

So  far  aa  tt  ean  wisdy  do 


If  tha  azpertenee  of  recent  yean 

by   proTldlnR   aid    to  loral 

and  eaater  credit  facllltim 

and  ezpenatve  lag  may  be 

aspect  that  wtth   the  help  of 

by  the  proapect  of  early 

would  and  tha  return  of 


t1  program  will  be  oppoaed 

oppoaltton  from  those  who  oon- 

spendtng  for  relief  or 

partlaan  rsaaona.     Others  will 

to  the  raat   majority   ot  our 

t  and  new  bope. 

the  thotiaands  of  our  youthful 

occupations  by  the  N  Y   A 

of  unemployed  families  In  the 

remote  rural  areas  of  the  State 

of  continued  aid  and  r«femploy- 

laaad  by  a  critical 

ffnall-buatnees  men  vh«  have 

and  cootlntMd  operations  for 


brings  promise  of  early  trade 

income,  wtth  correepondlng 

ynitlan. 

piogram.  Senator  VAMXtonmLO  de- 

d^dand  that  ptunp  priming  ts  at 

failure  between  1933  and  1938. 

what  name  Is  given  to  the  pro- 

The   tmportant   thing   Is  to 

letwaen  19S3  and  1938  by  almOar 


buitneaa. 


ovarlnd  ilgauca. 
heUth.     ~ 


ao.  1M 


whliU 


priTata  antarpriaa,  both  tha 
iMannahU    ti— Iflm   for  ' 
ODnstruetlTa  laflatlon 
aeoompany  tha  program  at 
should  be  matntalnad  at  an 

TIM  taipafar*a  pockatbook. 
athM,  must  ba  protoctad  tram 
Bat  in  tha  long  ran  tha  taxpajw^ 
portfolio,  hla  bank  aeeoaBt 
and  hla  sinMai  MCiBtty.  will 
dadlna  tn  bwtnaa 
•BbaUnttal  outlay  for  pnMle 
Mttng  tha  daeltna  conttBtw. 
for  bortoaaa  anamla  IK  xm  xma  tt 

Tha  pathway  wa  should  foUofv 
oar  uJt  win  ba  Oghtoaad  tf  w« 
the  gsaataat  wlaaton  wa  haaa  on 
fealp  indvMlrtH  prodooa  men 
ta  not  alona  to  boUd  taUv 
Oar 
to  halp  an 
cf  ttTli«.    ItklaeaBha 
under  whtah  thay  Ufa  and 
pasMaCul  *iwl  neov 
Sana  bwdan  and  a  nana.    R 
ot  hta  |uat  iftata  of  tha  trulta  ot 
tba  kywty  aa  waU  aa  to  tha  great 


th«y  ralate  to  taxation  or  oth«>r 

buatnaM.    Bui  that  should  not 

's  program,  which,  if  enacted. 


prostrate,    lillllons  were  unem- 

doaed.  btartneas  was  paimlyzed. 

our  economic  order  was  In  a 

the  Ooeemmant  acted. 

Ooecmment  speiMllng.  bustneaa 

waa  gradually  resui»ed  on 

Oomxnodlty   and   atcurlty 

tT  decline.     Production  indexes 

lerela  of  1939     The  national 

OOO.OOO.OOO    m    193a   to    nearly 

honea  were  laTtd  from  fore- 

of  production  and  distribution 

to  normal  actlTlty.     A  nation 

brink  of  disaster  and  deepatr 

uMmpalrad.  registered  Its  grateful 

I  vote  of  coafideiKe  nerer  before 


Ibe 


rrents  and  drcunurtances  which 

to   Ignore    hsTe    Intervened   to 

Labor  disturbances,  war 

l^urope.  axeeaelTe  production  and 

other   cauaea   may  be  ctted   aa 

■3i»  cause,  tt  waa  not  the  spend- 

he  laui^aiy   y**'*  from  1933  to 

reouTery  suffers  a  new  relapse 

we   do    not   blame   the 

Wa  apply  it  again,  modl- 


ihould  also  remove 

hM|11capa  to  boalnaaa.    In  a  system 

and  the   investor  require 

and   aecuilty    for   tnveaQnaents. 

to  encourage  buslneas   abould 

and  a  sound  flacal  poaiuoo 


till 


the  Baaator  aought  to  dram- 

tmd   uaalaaa  dutlays. 

and  hla  investment 

hla  peace  of  mind. 

■aa  by  Slacking  the  eurrent 

and  piutwily  valuea  wtth  a 

faeUttlea  tfean  by 

found  an  effective  remedy 

Bafora  tt  la  too  late 

ba  itfatntf  and  the  burden  of 

otuaalvf  constantly  alive  to 

this  earth.    It  U  not  m«ely  to 

or  to  earn  greater  proftta.    It 

lougei   brldgaa,  and  finer 

one    that    atlrpaiMs    an 

of  happlneaa  tn  the 

tf  w«  hnprow  Uie  ooqdltlona 

o  that  Oietr  home  life  %tll  be 

a  voroa  of  cootaatmenlt  rather 

be  dona  tf  wo  aasaira  every  maa 

\  hla  daaoocracy  and  if  we  give  to 

the  full  aajoyBMnt  of  aU  their 


ban  Unga, 


true   piirpours  of   recoiisirucilon   and 


just    rtghts.     These    arp    it\r    ^.-,  -  —   —    

the  broad  end*  encornpiiHweU  by  ihe  Prr.-dd'iirn  recovery  protn'nm. 
They  are  the  n;aaou.4  why  Uiut  pruKrun  i»  America's  Hist  need 
today. 


Thom.'Ls  Jefferson 


EXTKXSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OK    VIRlJIMA 

IN  THE  SF.NATK  OF  IHK   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  26  decmladve  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 

1938 


ADDREB3  BY  HON    M    M    LOOAN.  OP  KENTUCKY.  APRIL  25,  1938 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  every  April  the  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia of  the  District  of  Columbia  holds  a  meeting  to  com- 
memorate the  memory  of  one  of  Virginia's  most  illustrious 
sons,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  and  defender  of  democ- 
racy. Last  night  one  of  my  distinguished  colleskgues.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Logan],  delivered  a  bril- 
liant address  on  Thomas  Jefferson  before  a  gathering  of  this 
society.  He  was  introduced  by  Col.  Edwin  A.  Halsey,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  as  a  scholar,  a  jurist,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
statesman.  I  ask  permission  to  have  the  Senator's  address 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 

Virginias  history  is  Virginias  glory  Her  galaxy  of  the  great 
who  have  found  tbelr  niche  In  the  fane  of  the  noble  and  whoae 
Uvea,  li  wrltteE.  would  dim  the  splendor  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  con- 
stitute an  epic  greater  than  Homer  or  Virgil  ever  dreamed. 

We  proudly  delight  to  honor  Oecrge  Washington  as  the  Father 
of  his  Oountiy:  James  Madison  as  the  father  of  our  Constitution; 
John  Marshall  as  the  expounder  of  our  Constitution.  Robert  E. 
Lee  as  the  noblest  soldier  who  ever  carried  a  sword  Into  bnttla, 
callUag  the  names  of  a  few  only  of  Virginia's  sons  who  have  con- 
tributed to  her  great  neas.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  Virginia  was. 
la  and  will  ever  be.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who.  by  his  brain  and  cour- 
age, laid  the  true  foundation  of  democracy  In  this  Nation,  which 
serves  as  a  pattern  for  real  democracy  anKsng  all  the  people  of  the 
earth.  Thomas  Jefferson  may  be  truly  called  the  father  of  democ- 
racy. Hla  love  for  the  common  people  of  the  Nation  was  as  ardent 
as  that  of  Jackson  or  Lincoln,  but  the  universality  of  his  knowl- 
edge far  excee<led  that  of  those  two  great  men 

Jefferson  buUded  his  ideas  of  government  upon  the  philosophy 
of  Individual  liberty  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  Individual  should 
not  be  hampered  or  restrlcK^d  except  when  necessary  to  prevent 
that  individual  liberty  from  interfering  with  the  like  liberty  ot 
others  In  his  day  the  liberty  of  one  man  rarely  interfered  with 
liberty  of  another  So  the  restriction  whlrh  he  placed  on  lib- 
erty neceaaarily  was  not  Important  then.  With  the  complex  society 
which  has  developed  since  his  day.  the  restriction  has  become 
equally    Important    with    liberty    Itself. 

If  the  mind  of  Thomas  Jefferson  could  be  translated  into  sub- 
stance like  the  facets  of  a  diamond,  It  would  reflect  the  light  with 
every  turning  He  discussed  and  wrote  about  government,  polltlca. 
law.  education,  commerce,  agriculture,  manufacture,  navigation, 
finance,  history,  morals  religious  freedom.  Jvwtlce.  Internal  im- 
provements, labor,  capi'al,  music,  science,  and  sculpture  Tliese 
are  but  a  tithe  of  the  subjects  which  he  clLscussed  for  the  benefit 
of  our  age  and  generaUon  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  world  has  bitd 
a  more  versatile  mind  that  that  of  Jefferson  His  only  equal  may 
have  been  Leonardo  da  VVncl  In  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  His 
koaowledga  pertiapa  waa  no  broader  than  that  of  JefTerson's  In  the 
days  when  democracy  was  established  as  a  living  force  In  the 
world. 

Beginning  his  public  services  In  the  Virginia  House  of  Btirgessea. 
Jedoaon  continued  them  as  surveyar  of  Albemarle  County  of  Vir- 
ginia, Oeputy  to  the  Continental  Congress,  Commissioner  to  France, 
Governor  of  Virginia.  Delegate  to  Congress.  Chairman  of  Congress. 
Secretary  of  State.  Vice  President,  and  President  of  the  United 
States  He  lent  luster  to  every  position  that  he  held,  and  was  the 
dominant  figure  In  erery  group  of  men  with  whom  he  came  la 
contact.  His  aphorisms  have  become  a  part  of  our  language,  and 
hia  great  learning  Is  the  heritage  of  all  the  world  He  was  never 
afraid  to  fight  for  what  he  believed  was  right,  and  he  was  alwnya 
on  the  aide  of  the  people  He  fwesaw  the  Importance  of  keeping 
men  on  the  land.  If  his  warnings  had  been  heeded,  there  could 
hot  have  been  the  great  congeetlon  In  the  cities  that  we  now  hav«. 
He  believed  In  an  agricultuxal  nation,  knowii^  th«t  it  waa  nkcat 
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Virginia  c«!ed  to  the  Nation  Kentucky  as  well  m  the  Northw«»t 
Territory,  which  was  errcted  into  great  States,  but  Jefferaon  gav« 
to  the  Nation  s  domain  that  would  have  made  proud  the  heart  of 
any  Roman  Caesar. 

Virginias  Patrick  Henry  gave  to  the  Revolution  an  Impetus  that 
nothing  could  stop,  but  Jefferson  In  the  Declaration,  in  words  of 
living  fire,  acquainted  the  world  with  Its  purposes.  The  armlea 
cjf  Washington  won  our  Independence,  but  Jefferson  made  the 
Nation  exlat  as  the  home  of  a  free  people. 

After  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  there  were  those  who 
pictured  a  government  vested  with  royal  powers  and  ruled  with 
little  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  common  man,  but  Jefferson  pic- 
tured a  government  in  which  the  masaee  should  be  the  rulers  and 
every  man  should  be  a  king  In  his  own  right. 

There  were  those  who  held  to  the  Idea  that  the  arerage  man  waa 
incapable  of  self-government,  becauae  he  lacked  in  education,  but 
Jefferson  believed  In  a  system  of  public  schools  where  the  citizen 
could  be  educated  and  trained  to  properly  exercise  his  sovereignty. 
There  were  those  who  had  expreased  the  hope  that  Virginians 
should  not  be  educated  for  three  centuries,  but  in  opposition  to 
this  idea  Jefferson  founded  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  he 
believed  was  one  of  the  three  greatest  things  he  accomplished  in 
his  long  and  busy  life. 

Vaguely  others  may  have  expressed  a  belief  In  the  doctrine  of 
religious  liberty,  but  it  was  Jefferaon  who  wrote  Into  the  statutea 
of  Virginia  the  guarantee  of  religious  liberty.  It  waa  the  teachings 
of  Jefferson  that  made  it  possible  for  men  of  every  religion,  or  no 
religion,  to  find  security  In  the  bosom  of  our  Republic.  Theae 
words  of  Jefferson  written  Into  the  atetutes  of  Virginia  have  be- 
come the  charter  of  religious  liberty  In  America: 

"Well  aware  that  the  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on 
their  own  will  but  follow  Involuntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to 
their  mind;  that  Almighty  God  has  created  the  mind  free  and 
manifestly  His  supreme  will  that  free  It  shall  remain  by  making 
It  altogether  Insusceptible  of  restraint;  that  all  attempts  to  In- 
fluence It  by  temporal  punishments  or  burthens,  or  by  civil  in- 
capacitations, tend  only  to  beget  habit*  of  hypocrisy  and  mean- 
ness, and  are  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of 
our  religion,  who,  being  Lord  of  both  body  and  mind,  yet  chose 
not  to  propagate  by  coercion  on  either  as  was  In  His  almighty 
power  to  do.  but  to  exalt  It  by  the  influence  of  reason  alone;  that 
the  Impious  presumption  of  legislature  and  ruler,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  uninspired 
men,  have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting  up 
their  ovm  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  as  the  only  true  and 
Infallible,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  Impose  them  on  others,  both 
established  and  maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world,  and  through  all  time." 

The  statute  then  provided  that  In  what  manner  a  man  wor- 
shipped God  was  his  own  affair.  Following  this  pronouncement 
of  Jefferson  through  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgeases.  the  doctrine 
of  religious  liberty  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Most  heroes  In  the  world  have  been  placed  oh  a  pedestal  by  some 
lucky  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.  The  winning  of  some  battle, 
the  successful  prosecution  of  a  war.  or  the  accomplishment  of 
some  objective  that  the  people  pral»£d  has  ralFed  many  to  the 
pinnacle  of  popularity.  It  was  not  so  with  Jefferson.  He  led  no 
armies,  he  won  no  prowess  as  a  military  chieftain,  he  buUded  no 
cities,  he  won  no  renown  by  conquest.  Truly,  "His  armor  was  his 
honest  thought,  and  simple  truth  his  utmost  skUl  •  His  battles 
were  fought  for  the  people  with  the  pen  and  not  with  the  sword. 
Thirteen  decades  and  eight  years  have  passed  since  his  beloved 
Virginians  looked  upon  his  face,  but  he  looms  longer  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  H:»  spirit 
marches  on.  The  people  still  cherish  his  name  and  hla  teachings. 
If  our  Nation  lives  through  the  ages  to  come,  it  will  be  tiecause 
JeffeiBon  lired.  wrought,  and  taught.    Shall  we  aee  hla  like  again? 


Republic  of  the  Green  Mountains 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  26  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20), 

1938 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  H.  STAFFORD.  AT  VALLEY  POBGE.  PA., 
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Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cokcrkssiohal  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  by  Edward  H.  Stafford,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel.  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  on  April  3.  1933.  the  subject  being  the  Republic 
of  the  Qreen  Mountains. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoko,  aa  follows: 

The  fourteenth  star  In  the  flag,  the  first  of  S5  to  ba  addad  to 

the  original  13-thi8  was  Vermont.  It  is  fitting  that  added 
at  that  time,  in  the  year  1791.  she,  the  first  suppliant  for  admta- 
Blon  to  the  sisterhood  of  independent  States,  should  be  tha  child 
of  adversity  as  well  as  of  the  mountains,  and  that  she  abould 
come  into  the  Dnion  bringing  aa  a  trophy  her  own  hard-won  ea« 
Istence — her  very  life  having  been  torn  from  the  unwUllng  bodlaa 
of  more  powerful  neigh t>urs.  AU  the  others  of  the  '.6  that  incltidad 
the  original  group  and  Kentucky  had  fought  a  winning  battle 
agAlnst  the  British  Empire  and  Ita  Indian  alllea;  but  Vermont  had 
not  only  those  powerful  and  deadly  foea  but  had  In  addition  tha 
bitter  hostility  of  tmth  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  each  of 
whom  claimed  every  foot  of  her  soil  and  denied  her  the  right  to 
separate  existence. 

When  300  years  ago  Samuel  Champlain  sailed  aouthward  on  tha 
lake  which  has  since  borne  his  name,  he  saw  and  noted  to  tha 
east  and  on  his  left  hand  high  mountains,  whoae  peaks  aeemed 
to  reach  up  into  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky,  rising  from  valleya 
which  appeared  smiling  and  pleasant.  Probably  he  was  the  flrat 
white  man  that  ever  saw  the  varied,  rugged  strip  of  land  which 
has  as  its  natural  boundaries  the  long  bright  CoDBectleut  River 
and  the  sparkling  lake.  In  his  account  of  hit  Journey  he  uaed 
the  phrase  "vert  mont"  doubtless  recalling  how  they  attracted  htm 
on  that  bright  summer  morning.  More  than  a  himdred  and  fifty 
years  later  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  known  first  aa  the 
Hampshire  grants,  then  as  New  Coimectlcut.  had  become  after 
years  of  struggle  and  peril  sufficiently  self-oonacious  to  desire  a 
name  of  their  own  for  their  highland  commonwealth.  A  Phila- 
delphia physician,  a  friend  of  your  great  many-sided  Dr.  Franklin, 
was  Interested.  He  remembered  the  French  explorer's  words  and 
"vert  mont"  became  Vermont,  a  name,  which  to  its  people  aeema  to 
fit  the  little  Commonwealth  so  perfectly  aa  to  make  them  beliera 
that  kind  Providence  had  held  it  always  in  Ita  keeping  waiting  to 
bestow  tt  like  a  laurel  wreath  when  the  victory  has  been  won. 

During  that  same  summer  of  ITTT  a  British  officer  waa  sailing 
southward  on  Lake  Champlain.  He,  too,  saw  the  mountains  on  the 
east;  and  General  Burgoyne,  not  knowing  of  the  action  of  the 
convention  at  Windsor  which  had  adopted  a  name  for  a  new 
State,  wrote  home  a  sentence  which  Vermont  people  have  treaa- 
ured  among  their  brightest  Jewels  ever  since; 

"The  Hampshire  grants,  peopled  by  the  most  active  and  rebel- 
lious race  upon  this  continent,  hang  like  a  gathering  storm  upon 
my  left." 

The  events  making  up  the  story  now  to  be  told  occurred  more 
than  150  years  ago.  Whatever  dangers  of  another  character  may 
threaten  us  now,  we  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  Union.  Never- 
theless, you  may  be  interested  to  hear  certain  old,  unhappy,  far- 
off  things  which,  taken  together,  have  made  a  striking  body  of 
tradition  for  an  entire  people,  though  the  long  years  of  peace  and 
happiness  have  made  not  only  fellow  citizens  but  friends  and  kins- 
men of  all  the  participants  and  their  descendants. 

The  shots  at  Concord  Bridge  found  an  Instant  response  In  the 
Green  Mountains.  That  territory  was  then  called  the  Hampshire 
grants.  It  had  been  settleo  during  the  preceding  dozen  or  ao 
years  by  families  largely  from  Connecticut  who  held  their  lands 
under  grants  from  New  Hampshire.  The  territory  after  soma 
years  was  also  claimed  by  New  York  under  a  title  asserted  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  New  Hampshire.  New  York  proposed  either  to 
dispossess  the  settlers  from  the  lands  they  had  occupied  and 
cleared  or  to  make  them  pay  again  for  them  to  New  York.  Neither 
alternative  was  accepUble  to  pioneers.  They  Instantly  espoused 
the  Bide  of  the  New  Hampshire  title  and  defended  it  and  their 
own  possession  with  a  zeal  and  resourceful  neaa  which  had  kept 
them  in  possession  over  a  long  period  of  years,  even  against  occa- 
sional use  of  force  by  the  New  York  authorltiea.  At  the  time  of 
the  Concord  Battle  their  situation  waa  dangerous,  but  tbey  wera 
nevertheless  determined  to  hold  out,  and  already  they  had  formed 
a  political  organization  of  a  crude  sort  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
vigorous  and  able  men.  Their  quarrel  wtth  New  Yra-k  was  merged 
in  the  Revolution  of  all  the  OoloiUes  against  the  King.  The  Oreen 
Mountain  Boys,  an  Informal  band,  which  had  been  organised  to 
protect  the  granu  against  New  York,  turned  their  energiea  and 
ingenuity  against  the  King,  to  tlie  great  relief  of  the  Provtooe  at 
New  York. 

The  capture  of  Tlconderoga  and  of  Crown  Point  leaa  than  a 
month  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Is  a  familiar  story,  chiefly 
t)ecaujse  of  the  appealing  flgxire  of  the  gigantic  Colonel  Allen,  wbo 
led  the  expedition.  Leas  familiar  but  even  more  significant  is  tba 
participation  of  the  Oreen  Moimtaln  forces  under  Col.  Beth  War- 
ner in  the  invasion  of  Canada  In  the  first  winter  of  the  war. 
That  ill-starred  venture  came  to  a  tragic  end  before  Quebec  when 
the  gallant  Montgomery  was  killed.  General  Washington  himself 
commended  Colonel  Warner  and  hla  troops  for  the  thankless  but 
invaluable  services  they  performed  in  fighting  rear-guard  actions 
during  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  through  the  Blchelleu  Valley 
to  Lake  Champlain  in  the  spring  of  IT/e. 

By  the  time  the  BtirgojTie  campaign  of  1T77  was  under  way 
there  was  a  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  troops  imder  Col.  Seta 
Warner  In  the  organization  of  the  Continental  Army.  Beventeea 
hundred  and  8eventy-«even  was  a  great  year  for  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. In  the  early  winter  the  Hampshire  Grants  formally  declared 
their  Independence  of  both  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  to 
July  they  adopted  a  constitution  and  took  the  name  Vermont 
In  August  their   redoubtable  Colonel  Warner  fought  another  « 
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his  itubbom,  raAr-foard  •cUoos 
M«  tbt  beflnnlnc  of  the  end  for 
xacmr  BenjUn^ton  of  New  Bunpah 
n—nni  m  wbXch  ColoiMl  W«n 
uKi  apprveuttoo  of  hia  tuperlon 

With   ih»  KurrtDOtr  »t  Sar»*^ 
awmy  fram  Uw  nurtbrm  border 
for  lU  vtotrr  of  acooy      WlUi 
tlM  ipnag.  affairs  for  the 
MOM  d«ap«r%(«   appaarmnee   aa 
dlffarant  with  the  new  GUata  of 
taak  to  datall  bar  attampU  to 
uoD  o(  StAtaa-     BaftnntPg  wiXix 
year  ITU.  tber*  waa  hardly  a 
not  aak  for  admlaalnn.     She  \ 
Um  powerful  8UU  of  New  York 
but  »he  waa  nem  told  to  go  -~ 
ounr  of  bar.    Bba  waa  kept 
actually  made  bar  doubt   of  the 
when  It  became  known  that 
Bampahlra  propoaed  to  divide 
o<  Use  Orecn  Motintalna.     It 
tln>«  tt  ■nfined  to  Vermont  that 
part  of  Canada  than  aa  a  part  of 

The  Anal  treaty  of  peace  with 
eluded  her  terntory  wtthln  that 
no  kj^cr  a  part  of  the  Brttlab 
State*  would  have  none  of  her. 
bar  Ul-wlirtien  oo  either  aide. 
sattrfacUon  upon  Manaltold 
a  ftaal  raaort  in  oaee  of  dei. 
arate   and   4Uaaci  republic   of 


Bubbardton.  TtMt  eame  month 
3cneral  Burgoyne  In  the  Tlctwy 
and  Vermont  troope  over  the 
aa  uaual,  received  the  {iralee 


tbt 
la-numth 


Slats. 


the  tralla  and  by  : 
the  stiparacrtptlon  of  tbt 
thionyd  mto  the  ~ 
tally  noiMststent.     The  ways  of 
dark  yean  lAmn  the  iwet  of  tbcj 
waya  of  mla  and  revolt.  Vsnaoit 
with  the  Stote  of  Mew  York.    "^ 
burden  waa  Ufht. 

Dm  rest  of  Um  Oonf adaratton 
of   the  Mderal   Oenstltutlon   by 
part  did  not  obtain  in  the  Ovae^ 
tiitlon  bad  beoome  a  Uvtnf  r-"^ 
afMvptad   the   inevitable,     na 
never  absorb  or  conquer  tha 
Ohamplaln,  and  at  last  Hew  Tort 
took  the  mltlttUva.  appolntad  — 
fvrsoos  to  adjust  all  afattaia  ml 
T)ie  oCar  wm  linniatHitsty 
%b  I II  inflate     In  a  vary  sbort 
pMa  san^artkw  at  both      ' 
ooased  to  be  unfriendly. 

At  ttaa  dose  of  tha  flret 
op  tba  fuurfantb  State.     R 
wm  raUsvad  and  happy  that  tba 
taetorlly  sattled.     PrssMant  W 
bu  siKnaturs  on  March  4.  ITBl 
•ta  apprwelatlan  of  the  Tlcondf 
«nr  Itrasto  to  Osmbrtdfe.  and  of 
t»(n  of  Gnlonai  Waraar*!  raslmss  t 
a&d  for  otbar  tfasply  valued 


tha  sullen  tide  of  war  flowed   | 
•  Ocmtloental  Army  came  here 
Freitch  alliance  announced  In 
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that  they  were  not  reluctant  to  do  all  that  he  suggested.  They 
chose,  probably  not  by  accident,  Pebruaxy  23,  1782,  as  the  day  on 
which  the  Vermont  Legislature  released  the  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York  towns 

Speaking  here   In   this  sajictlfled   place  as  representative  of  tbe 
Oovemor  of  Vermont,  there  remains  only  the  proud  duty  of  pay- 
ing   once    more    the    State's    annual    and    deep-felt   tribute    to    the 
mJghty  soldier   who  made  Valla)    Forge   but  a  step  on  the  road  to 
victory  Instead  of  the  grave  of  a  people's  hopes.     Without  him  we 
can  visualize  nothing  of  confidence,  and  little  of  hope  as  we  con- 
template  the   months  of   martyrdom      In   one  of  his   Innumerable 
letters  during  the  war  years  he  explained  to  his  correspondent  the 
burning  seal  with  which  he  advocated  some  particularly  vigorous 
measure  by  saving  that  he  had  a  reputation  to  save,  or  an  estate 
to  lose  and  a  life  to  forfeit  as  his  stake   In  the  struggle.     People 
who  have  been  to  Mount  Vernon  in  early  December,  who  have  seen 
the    gentle,   almost    friendly,    hand    which    Winter   lays    upon    that 
genial  spot,  ti.e  sparklinK  river  in  the  sunshine  of  the  brief  days, 
and  who  have  felt  the  deep  appeal  of  the  rolling  fields  and  wide 
acres  where  vlgomus  and  ardent  men  took  joy  in  the  chase  of  the 
foJt,  will  have  an  inklmg  of  the  overwhelming  nostalgia  which  must 
have   settled    upon    him    In    the    bitter    winter   of    1777.     He    knew 
there  was  no   fighting   to  be   done   till   spring,   knew   the   Congress 
was  filled  with   his  ill-wishers.  impatient  half-Informed   men   who 
wanted  a  short  and   a  violent  war      Just  suppose   he  had   yielded 
and  had  gone  home,  Just  for  a  few  weeks.     Would  there  have  been 
an  army  left  when  he  came  back''     If  the  army  had  been  gone,  what 
would  have  become  of  the  struggling  Confederation?     This  modest 
Virginia  gentleman,    who  almost   never   lost   his   iron   control    over 
hinaself,  this  propertied  planter  of  tobacco,  this  wealthiest  m&n  In 
America — anomalous    as    it   seems — was   the    Revolution.     Without 
him.    his    Inflexible    purpose,    his    almost    incredible    patience     his 
sure-footed  Judgment,  the  lofty   height   of  his  character,   it  would 
have   fallen   apart   not   only    during    that   terrible    winter    on    this 
spot,  but  on  other  occasions  as  well      The  State  of  Vermont,  as  a 
piart  of   the   American  Union,   feels   In   all   certainty   and  bum,lllty 
that   It   owes  the   existence   of    the   Union    and    all    That    that    has 
meant,   to   htm.     This  deep   feeling  she  shares  with   the   other  47. 
For  herself  alone  and   In  a   very   real  sense,  she   feels  "vhe  owes  to 
him  her  own  existence  as  a  State.     Without   his  powerful  aid  her 
existence    could    never    have    been    maintained    against    the    deep- 
seated  opposition  both  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  who  pro- 
poeed  to  divide  the  recalcitrant  State  between  them  at  the  divide 
i}f  the  Green  Mountains.     For  that   reason,  if  for  no  other,  a  year 
will  not  pass  In  which  some  son  of  the  mountain  commonwealth 
ihall  fall  to  pay   to  his  memory   the  grateful   tribute  of   a  closely 
knit  and  devoted  people. 

He  stands  in  hla  niche  here  so  vividly  portrayed  by  the  <^niua 
of  the  sculptor  that  he  seems  almocit  to  live  again,  and  ws  can 
feel  with  him  the  weight  of  his  staggering  burden.  All  those 
who  have  toiled  for  the  Nation  since  then  have  been  strengthened 
by  his  Inspiring  example,  their  own  heavy  burdens  made  lighter 
because  of  the  greater  which  he  bore  alone  In  contrast  with  this 
figure  before  us  we  like  to  think  of  him  at  a  sunnier  time.  When 
his  arduous  years  as  President  were  anlshed.  he  attended  the  In- 
atiguratlon  of  John  Adams,  his  successor.  Contemptorary  accounts 
Miy  that  very  few  eyes  were  upon  the  new  President  Of  a  sudden 
all  his  countrymen  seemed  to  realize  that  George  Washington  was 
leaving  forever  the  seats  of  power  When  the  ceremony  was  over 
he  endeavored  to  walk  alone  to  hla  own  hoxise.  but  he  was  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  a  great  crowd  of  silent  men.  He  turned 
on  the  steps  and  faced  them  With  almost  a  single  gesture  all 
bats  came  off.  For  once  he  waa  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  overcome 
by  his  emotion  and  l>y  the  spontajielty  of  this  tribute,  he  passed 
quickly  into  the  house  and  the  crowd  melted  away.  Pull  of  years 
and  of  richly  deserved  honors,  dignified,  but  not  broken  by  his 
age.  he  was  never  greater  than  when  he  left  his  uneasy  place  of 
authority,  and  with  his  work  all  done  went  back  to  Virginia  to  be 
a  neighbor  agam  Happy  are  the  States  whose  infant  years  were 
watched  over  by  such  a  man  In  the  deep  memory'  of  one  State 
he.  alone,  has  always  been  first,  and  always  will  be.  Here  we  pay 
gladly  our  tribute  to  his  endurance  and  his  renown,  and  as  for 
himself— "at  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  and  In  the  morning,  wo 
shall  remember  blm." 
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KDTTORIAL  FROM  THK  NKW  YORK  "XIMBS,  OF  APRIL   15,   I9M 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  15  the  New  Yoit 
Tiroes  publisb«l  an  editorial  which  points  to  acts  of  con- 
stroctlve  recovery  value  calculated  to  encourage  the  invest- 
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mcnt  of  private  capital  of  greater  amount  and  effectiveness 
than  any  "pump  priming"  or  inflationary  measures  of  the 
Government.  This  editorial  was  called  to  my  attention  par- 
ticularly by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  this  morning.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter 
of  Dr.  Butler  and  the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Apkh.  25.  1938. 
The  Honorable  Warhen  R.  Atjstih. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senatoh  Austin:  May  I  Invite  your  attention  to  the 
enclosed  copy  of  a  most  extraordinary  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  Friday.  April   157     It  is  so  exceptional  in 
its  thought  and  In  Its  expression  that  I   hope  you  will  feel  dis- 
posed to  have  It  put  In  the  CoNGRXssioNiU.  REcoao,  where  It  will 
be  widely  read  and  where  It  can  be  made  a  matter  of  reference 
htrealter.     I   trust  that   your  Impression  of  the  editorial  will  be 
similar  to  my  own. 
With  cordial  greeting,  I  am. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Nicholas  Mttkrat  Bdtle«. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  April  15,  1938] 

THE  PRESIDENT'S   PnOCRAM 

Once  more  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  chosen  to  pour 
water  down  the  well  instead  of  mending  the  pump.  As  a  solu- 
tion for  the  break-do'wn  of  production  In  this  country  It  proposes 
to  borrow  more  money  and  to  spend  It.  By  this  device  It  hopes 
to  create  additional  purchasing  power  and  to  Increase  the  Nation's 
wealth.  But  If  this  method  Is  really  sound,  If  it  will  actually  work, 
why  should  the  present  program  be  limited  to  the  borrowing  and 
the  spending  of  a  few  more  billion  dollars?  Why  should  not  the 
Government  proceed  at  once  to  borrow  and  to  spend  many  times  a 
few  billion  dollars  In  order  to  solve  Its  present  problems  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  has 
once  more  confused  cause  and  effect,  and  that  this  confusion. 
If  persisted  in.  promises  to  lead  to  a  tragic  end.  Inherent  In  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  yesterday  and  in  his  radio  address 
last  night  Is  the  conviction  that  purchasing  power  and  produc- 
tion are  two  separate  things,  and  that  purchasing  power  Is  some- 
thing which  can  readily  be  expanded  by  whatever  amount  the 
Government  chooses  to  borrow  and  pour  In.  But  this  is  an  illuBlon. 
The  truth  Is  that  purchasing  power  and  production  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  that  pun^asing  power  flows  out  of  produc- 
tion— and  not  the  other  way  around.  The  purchasing  power  tar 
wheat  and  cotton  is  automobiles,  and  the  purcliaslng  power  for 
automobiles  la  wheat  and  cotton — and  tlie  country  will  grow  no 
richer,  no  matter  how  many  I  O  U's  the  Government  signs  and 
no  matter  how  many  checks  it  writes,  unless  the  production  of 
wheat  and  cotton  and  automobiles  and  all  other  goods  is  Increasing. 

The  core  of  the  problem,  then,  is  how  to  get  production  started 
up  again.  And  the  most  effective  contribution  that  any  govern- 
nJent  can  make  toward  tbe  solution  of  that  problem  is  not  to  shake 
public  confidence  by  running  further  into  debt,  but  to  take  what 
steps  it  can  to  renaove  the  forces  which  have  actually  slowed  down 
production. 

If  proof  of  this  were  needed.  It  could  be  found  in  abundant 
measure  In  the  experience  of  the  last  5  years.  "Pump-priming" 
is  nothing  new  for  the  Roosevelt  administration.  It  has  been 
trying  to  prime  the  pump  almost  from  the  day  that  it  took 
office,  and  in  a  gigantic  experiment  with  this  unsuccessful  method 
it  has  actually  spent  more  money  in  5  years  than  was  spent  in 
tne  aggregate  by  all  of  the  administrations  that  have  governed 
the  country  from  the  days  of  George  Washington  to  the  days  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  It  is  still  spending  money  at  a  tremendous 
pace.  For  It  is  sheer  myth  to  believe  that  Federal  expenditures 
have  slowed  down  recently.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the  single 
factor  of  the  soldiers'  bonus,  Government  expenditures  are  larger 
today  than  they  have  ever  been  before  In  the  whole  record  of  tiie 
Roosevelt  administration,  or  In  the  whole  peacetime  history  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  throughout  this  entire  experiment  with  pump- 
prlmlng  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  subnormal  three- 
fourths  of  the  time — and  the  expenditure  by  the  Government  of 
the  almost  incredible  amount  of  »40,000.000,000  in  5  years  has  not 
^succeeded  In  averting,  durtng  recent  months,  the  most  precipitate 
decline  of  business  in  the  hlstcMT  of  the  country. 

We  are  now  told  that  tbe  trouble  is  that  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration did  not  spend  still  more  money.  But  when  did  tha 
United  States  achieve  the  real  peaks  of  prosperity  and  the  long 
periods  of  stabUlty  which  characterized  its  forward  march  toward 
a  position  of  international  leadership?  When  did  it  span  a 
sprawling  Nation  with  new  railways  and  spot  the  countryside  with 
thriving  cities  and  buUd  up  the  greatest  machinery  of  mass  pro- 
duction that  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  raise  the  standards  of 
American  living  to  a  level  whlcb  made  those  standards  the  envy 
of  every  other  nation?  In  the  days  when  the  Government  waa 
"spending  Its  way  into  pro^)ertty7"  Or  In  the  days  when  the 
Government  wa*  content  to  govern  tlie  coimtry  quietly,  to  keep 
its  fiscal  affairs  In  such  good  order  as  to  promote  public  con- 
fklence  In  the  national  credit,  and  meantime  to  encourage  that 
BfOttt  of  private  enterprlae  and  mdlvldnal  initiative  wtildi  coa- 
stttota  tlie  real  genius  of   the   Amiwiran  people? 


There  were  some  cordial  words  for  private  enterprise  in  tho 
President's  statements  yesterday,  and  an  absence  of  attacks  on  "tha 
selfish  few  "  who  have  so  often  been  accused  of  blocking  the  high- 
way to  prosperity,  and  these  things  are  welcome  and  reassuring. 
But  the  problem  now,  at  the  end  of  6  months  of  depression — during 
which  industrial  production  has  fallen  farther  In  a  shorter  space  of 
time  than  was  the  case  under  the  Hoover  administration  In  1939 
and  1930 — is  concretely  how  to  get  production  started  up  again. 
And  the  solution  of  that  problem  needs  prompt  and  effective  action. 

It  needs  a  prompt  peace  between  the  Government  and  tha 
utilities,  in  order  that  a  grei.t  industry,  whose  potential  orders  foe 
equipment  rival  the  Government's  own  "pump-prlmlng"  program, 
may  be  permitted  to  expand.  It  needs  prompt  amendment  at  a 
revenue  law  which  unwisely  forces  the  dissipation  of  oorporat* 
reserves.  It  needs  prompt  amendment  of  a  labor-relations  law 
which  has  impaired  confidence  because  of  its  (wrtisan  character. 
It  needs  prompt  amendment  of  an  old-age  pension  system  whidi 
now  draws  heavily  on  the  resources  of  Industry  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  a  wholly  fictitious  '"reserve."  It  needs  a  prompt  effort 
to  put  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  in  order,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  some  e&rly  hope  of  escape  from  the  crushing 
burden  of  taxation  and  some  fresh  incentive  to  the  investment  of 
private  capital. 

These  are  the  things  which  need  to  be  done.  These  are  the 
things  which  Ckmgress  ought  to  do,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  rather 
than  hazard  the  national  credit  in  another  gamble  with  an  arti- 
ficially Induced  prosperity.  And  If  these  things  are  done,  and 
promptly  done,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  Government  to  try 
once  more  to  prime  the  pump  of  industry. 

To  approve  the  President's  new  spending  program  now.  and  to 
Ignore  meantime  the  fundamental  factors  of  the  present  situation, 
would  be  to  Invite  one  or  the  other  of  two  results: 

Either  the  frightening  away  from  investment  of  private  capital 
many  times  as  large  as  any  conceivable  amount  of  capital  which 
the  Goverrunent  can  possibly  pour  In,  or  another  temporary  'in- 
flationary" boom  which  will  merely  intensify  the  dllBculUes  which 
will  have  to  be  met  ultimately  on  the  inevitable  day  of  reckonlnft 
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Mr.  BULKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  dehventl  by  Col. 
James  Roosevelt  at  a  Jackson  D&y  Dinner  at  the  Mancbester 
Hotel  in  Mlddletown.  Ohio,  on  April  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  onlered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

In  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson  tonight  w  an 
a  few  months  late,  if  we  persist  only  in  looklxig  at  the  calendar. 
But  in  the  situation  which  confronts  us  today  I  feel  that  "Old 
Hickory"  would  be  more  at  home  with  us  than  ever.  That  hard- 
bitten old  warrior  was  a  direct  man  and  a  bold  on*.  He  first  calmly 
decided  what  needed  to  be  done  and,  onoe  his  mind  was  made  up, 
he  did  It.  No  amount  of  conversation  could  dull  hla  appetite 
for  getting  results.  If  we  measure  him  by  the  teat  of  euivsnt 
events,  Andrew  Jackson  is  never  out  of  date.  TlM  one  problem 
which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  Is  the  on*  In  which  w«  art  moat 
interested. 

What  to  do  for  the  man  out  of  a  Job. 

How  to  restore  this  Nation  to  a  prosperotM  basla. 

Certainly,  the  name  and  most  of  the  origins  of  our  preaeat-daj 
Democratic  Party  come  from  the  days  of  Jackaon.  Be  liked  a 
good  fight  better  than  anything  else  In  the  world;  he  loved  to  he 
alive  and  ready  for  action.  I  wish  that  he  could  stand  with  hla 
party  today.  Today,  as  then.  It  stands  ready  to  do  battle— •  battile 
not  against  Individuals,  not  against  persocaaitiea,  but  for  a  definite 
cause,  that  cause  to  make  the  capitalistic  ayatem  of  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  run  smoothly.  The  New  Deal  Is  going  fortto 
to  war  against  depression  once  more. 

Last  week  the  President  said  In  his  mesaage  to  the  Congrem: 
"The  national  administration  has  promised  never  to  stand  Idly  by 
and  watch  Its  people,  its  buslBess  systam.  and  Its  national  Ufs 
disintegrate." 

Cctqillng  that  statement  with  action,  b*  baa  raccannimdad^to 
ttie  Oongrem  a  new  public  works  and  rellaf  profram.  whl^ 
many  weeks  of  deliberation  and  study  has  been  earefidly  dr-* 
to  rectify  what  he  ocasldAS  to  be  the  llla  under  whkA  our 
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to  now  buntenwl.  He  ha«  ukad  for  tbew  vUet  •pfjroprtatlons 
to  ln«ir»  thmi  Ui«  ro«n  wad  women  at  AmerlcA — the  man  wttbotit  a 
Job  -«haJ)  lo  locxc  M  Um  New  Dni  elkaU  etand.  Dover  go  hiuxt«ry. 
Be  haa  called  for  a  prop^m  of  puE>llc  works  the  prtmary  purpose 
ol  <rhlch  is  to  gtre  Induatry  a  new  chance  to  aeU  lU  produots  and 
to  i:lv«  workers  a  new  chance  to  fix  d  >oba.  Aa  to  the  need  fcr  such 
a  prc^ram.  I  think  then  la  UttU  dlaagreement.  The  eecondary 
purpoee  we  all  know — the  ereatlou  of  oaefnl  and  necaeaart  pro)- 
ectiv.  such  M  aehoola.  pUycrounda ,  brldgea.  boepltala.  and  lo  on: 
I  D<?«d  not  call  tbe  nil.  An  added  approprtattam  for  C.  C.  C.  c&mpe 
wtU  prewnt  tHe  reduction  of  30i  i  of  these  and  thus  guarantee 
that  our  joai^  men  wlU  raeelva  laaful  tralnlsc  for  their  future 
dtiKnatatp.  In  like  faahlon  the  Kattonal  Youth  Admlnlstrauon 
wUl  r«moT«  cxlattnc  f*pe  tn  the  •  lucstkm  of  many  of  our  yoxing 
men  awl  women.  AxKt  ae  W.  P.  A  la  to  oar  ortwa  and  town  lUe. 
ms  ia  the  tii»|in— 11  uronfam  at  thir  Farm  aecurtty  AdmlnMtratlon 
to  <MV  farm  Ufa.    The  American  ti  nner  will  be  protected. 

There  ta  nothliiff  la  thle  peoffram  that  ta  new  or  revolutionary. 
In  ins  the  Democratic  admtnl  itratlon.  faced  with  new  an4 
hitherto  unknown  coodtttona.  had  to  experiment  with  public  works 
and  work  reUef .  That  theory  hae  been  tried  and  teated  and  fouiMl 
snreearful.  JosC  as  Andrew  jack*  n  In  his  day  faced  the  new  and 
unusual  with  bold,  direct,  and  couiageoua  action,  so  the  Deraocratto 
Pwty  ta  IMS  decided  to  rely  iq»tn  the  past  performance  of  the 
In  every  crisis  which  history  has  forced  upon 
they'  uniftlllnf ly  have  g^vei  full  and  confident  support  to 
hold  isartsfihlp  nnm  those  espirtmenU  we  have  learned  n\any 
tpsfvl  and  postttve  leesrini  Ab<  we  know  many  things  today. 
thetvfore.  that  make  it  unneeeasai  r  for  us  to  be  hesitant  in  taking 
tlsr  tftrsct  aetlOB  which  Is  the  baa  s  of  our  present  program.  I  am 
Boc  laiUylac  that  we  know  all  th  i  answers  or  that  there  may  tK>t 
arliw  in  the  future  need  for  furthir  expertmenUtton.  We  do  know 
ftom  actual  •^>«nenoe  that  buMiaas  smploys  more  workers  when 
OossRiaMBt  takes  MCtlon  to  incrsase  the  buying  power  of  the 
p»:ipla.  Ttks  national  taooms  prcduced  by  a  nation  u  the  valus 
at  all  tiM  foods  and  ssnrlcsa  prcduced  by  the  people  In  1  year. 
!%•  raeord  ritows  that  this  natimal  laeoma — which  after  all  is 
th«>  slnfle  test  of  Amerlea'i  wea.  th— roae  from  »38.OOO.0O0  000  in 
IKta  to  almost  aeventy  billion  in  937  In  the  span  or  those  years 
It  IS  an  tndlaputabla  fact  that  Un  Inoome  of  the  American  people 
WA  greatly  incrsaaed.  That,  sunpl  j.  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  program. 
1  know  that  all  of  you  who  are  ihinklng  about  It  have  two  ques- 
tions la  your  oiiads: 
Can  the  oouatry  sffbrd  ttf 

Blnoe  we  trlsd  It  once,  why  shot  Id  we  try  It  agalaf 

liei  me  try  to  aute  smply  th*  mmwots  to  those  queetloas 

An  automstaOs  needs  ftiel  to  oiake  it  go.    The  gasoline  which 

movldss  ths  powsr  for  our  naUtmal  sutomobilr  ts   the   labor  of 

VMe  eariMH.  tanaera.  and  buslas  isnsn.  the  psoras  who  are  work- 

tm.  who  ar*  busy  ersatto^  wsAHb.    But  the  situation  which  w« 

to  vary  mush  Ilka  Uta  |  iroblam  of  any  automobUs  owoer 

-         lubricating  oU  on  the  ground 

_  too  which  drives   the  ear      Hs 

ioi:«  ftacto'that  wblla  hU  gaa  ts^k  Biay  be  full,  his  skimping  on 
Oil 


The  Oovwnment  sneaditures  whheh  we  recommend  hate  been 
fteiad  by  eipsrtenos  to  be  nsesi  Mtfy  to  lubricate  the  vbcels  at 
and  mat*  than  turn.      ft.  the  people,  have  thU  added 
r  ita*  tar  wser.    1  m  Ivbticftllnff  oM.  ooea  imad.  u 

_  OovanuMBt  mipmu  IIutm  1mv«  bthlad  a  pernun«nt 

ta<OmB  <o  H>«  wmtih  of  ow  it  «•  tad  t<mm--4*ie  playigrounda. 

Ilow  doee  thto  Al  la  «ltli  f«  r  b«p»  tor  %  balaacad  pidget? 
Ikiaft  bMfc  I*  ina,  wtao  ihf  bM  oml  toooBii  wm  about  MO.O(W,- 

Um  eounlfy     Tbe  #»dsrml  ■u4flw   vm  ftboiM  four  Mllions,  nr  tSl 
m\9m  tm  mmIi  sm  ol  m.    U  r< »  wmM  hovt  paid  the  wi  you 
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bj-  experience,  many  people  still  can't  believe  It,  but  we  are  not  in 
favor  of  delaying  action  any  longer 

What  nrnkes  natlu.nal  income''     Production. 
What  makf-s  p.-cxluctlcn''     Oracr*  from  rlralers 
Wliat  makes  orders  from  dealers'"     People  .^pending  their  money. 
Spending  makes  the  marlcei.  the  markt-t  makes  the  factories  run 
and    gives    employment      the    erpployment    gives    wages    to    spend. 
Taat  is  the  wheel' of  indu.stry,     WTicn  It  stops  turning  no  one  per- 
Bcn  dare«  to  spend   to  try   to   stan,   It   up  Bpam      We   have   to   act 
tcgethcr    and  the  only  way  we  have  of  pushing  all  together  Is  by 
Uiiing  the  Government  as  our  apent 

&ome  people  will  tell  ycu  that  you  are  going  to  be  ruined  by  tha 
terrible  burden  of  taxes,  even  if  you  do  get  Jobs  and  prosperity. 
But  tliink  for  a  minute  of  what  ycu  have  left  over  after  your  taxes 
ai-e  paid.  Why  not  cut  out  adl  our  spending;,  public  and  private, 
ajid  have  no  expenses  and  no  Income  at  all?  Then  everybody's 
b'ldget  would  balance  at  nothing  equals  nothing.  The  only  way 
l£  get  out  of  depression  is  upward  It  will  cost  you  some  money. 
bJt  you  win  make  a  profit  on  It.  and  will  have  more  left  for  your- 
Klf  afterward  than  you  have  now  If  you  have  to  double  your 
tijces  In  order  to  double  your  Income,  Is  It  not  worth  the  price? 
Or  would  you  rather  cut  your  taxes  tn  two  and  let  your  Income  go 
biick  to  what  It  wa5  in  1932''  Ask  that  question  when  someone 
t*'lls  you  that  .spending  our  way  out  l.s  goln^  to  ruin  the  country. 

Our  experience  bolls  down  to  this  \^'hen  the  Government  spends 
rr.ore  money  you  al!  have  mnrp  money  and  your  taxes  are  easier  to 
piy  When  the  Government  spends  less  money  you  have  a  lot 
Itss  money  and  the  taxes  are  more  than  you  can  carry. 

We  believe  that  raofi  of  you  who  have  no  Jobs  will  go  back  into 
private  employment  when  busines.s  gets  going  again.  And  It  will, 
with  a  little  teamwork  The  Government  Is  doing  ^il  In  Its  power 
t<>  encourage  bu.slne.ss  to  t;o  ahead  without  running  off  the  track,  as 
It  did  in  1929.  Those  feajs  which  business  may  have  In  spending 
money,  in  enlarging  the  plaxit  of  America,  are  being  dealt  with 
by  the  admlnistraticn  swiftly.  I  may  mention,  for  example,  the 
n-novatlon  of  the  present  tax  strjcture,  which  Is  taking  place  In 
VrTashington  now.  I  may  mention  the  slmpliflcatlon  of  admlnlstra- 
tve  regulations  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  securities  which  business 
has  claimed  are  too  restrictive  in  scope  These  and  others  like 
t.iem  are  matters  of  adnunistrative  management.  I  believe  that 
tie  great  majority  of  the  American  people  agree  with  me  that  the 
necessary  changes  are  matters  of  administrative  improvement,  and 
tnat  we  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  mistakes  that  were  made  be- 
fore 1933  There  are  few  businessmen,  not  lo  mention  citizens  In 
other  walks  of  life,  who  today  would  wish  to  sacrlflce  the  gains 
which  America  as  a  nation  has  made  since  1933.  Do  you  In  your 
own  acquaintance  know  of  anyone  who  wants  to  give  up  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  changes  the  New  Deal  has  made,  such  as  so- 
c.al  sectirlty,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  the  regulation  of 
public  utUlties.  the  elimination  of  slums,  or  the  strengthening  of 
our  banking  structurf"'* 

No:  1  don't  think  any  of  us  want  to  go  back  to  1839.  Ttoen  wa 
had  a  philosophy,  if  It  could  be  called  that,  of  "Do  nothing  "  We 
tried  that  once  and  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  the  results. 
There  is  no  desire  to  repeat  that  pattern  of  thinking,  that  policy 
of  drift,  of  governmental  Inaction  We  do  not  propose  to  blind 
auraelv9s  to  the  fact*,  to  Indulge  In  the  wlnhful  thinking  that  by 
ner«  Inertia  a  miracle  will  come  to  pass.  We  cannot  content  our- 
a»lvea  by  hoping  plaintively  for  the  best  and  looking  "around  tha 
comer"  without  making  any  effort  to  get  there. 

Tou.  the  people  and  fnur  admlnlatTailon  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  1  ytar,  or  for  4  Jong  years.  We  cannot  aland  Idly  by.  TTJa 
time  for  action  has  com<^  Juiit  as  important  as  the  doing  ia  ths 
time  of  doing  It  We  will  not  postpone  thia  program  until  tha 
|ood  It  oan  do  will  come  too  lute  The  essence  of  the  Hew  Deal 
has  bswi  lo  strike  at  <i  time  when  that  a<:llon  will  get  results. 
We  nropoee  to  f«»ilow  thiit  policy,  to  act  now  before  aindlilon* 
reach  a  p«ilnt  at  which  thi<i  prouram  wi.uld  be  a  futile  paJlUilve. 

Tou  kB')w  and  1  know  of  many  i>e»»pln  whu  have  repeated  over 
«nd  over  "Moinething  ahnulrt  he  done"  Ws  ure  faond  at  Ihla 
rrrissronds  with  thr  policy  <»f  rioing  that  someihinir  or  doiiitf  noth* 
mg  To  the  l»»at  of  my  kruiwi^diie,  only  the  l5em.>a*ilo  Party 
haa  barn  willing  io  lay  what  should  \w  dntis  or  to  do  it, 

Thia  m  not  the  time  to  dwell  upon  pAniatui  itoluioa.  But  m 
l>emo«r«ta  who  took  to  (he  fu'uro  uf  uur  party,  we  inu«t  rrallM 
thsl  It  prw|i«ra  diilv  If  "ur  cmjiitry  uru«per«,  Wlmt  has  beralleu 
<  iir  n#iiui>ii<'«n  cntti'AKviri  on  ibf  imMtitnil  w*ei>«  can  niuiiiy  tkiraJl 
Hi  ir  *e  gn  lo  sleep  al  the  switch  the  way  ttu  nrpublUitns  did, 
'■tk\  niilhlngtvr«ss"  will  imvor  aualn  be  Hi*)  nmlii  tttribulv  of  uov. 
•nimetil  in  Amrruia  Wp  Imvo  no  touthnUiiis,  no  tullamau  of 
iiircrMi,  fsiept  titat  of  unelliaPiice  and  nil  uiuUrslandltttf  of  t.ur 
j-^op'f  A  iir*  ttUKcpt  of  •♦'iuriiy  hiu  kiowii  up  in  thn  iniiula  ot 
ihp  pf<>pJ<»  They  havr  lPiun»»<l  to  dftuftnl  mvwii  frmn  llirlr  nuUtlu 
lervanta  It  is  my  hofie  that  wa  will  liv«.  up  tci  ihi-lr  enpt-ctntiuns 
As  we  psnrt  our  daily  puperi.  und  li«ii>n  l<»  our  r»mt>a,  tlvrt 
rniMit  come  home  to  evrty  one  at  u»  earlier  or  later,  thia  aimplt 
truth  Our  country  has  wine  pt  age  In  a  nation  where  men 
ran  no  longer  escntMi  drpreiwuin  hy  moving  wsatwnrtl  Ui  the  fion« 
tier,  in  s  country  where  land  la  no  Inniter  ui  be  h»d  (or  the  asking, 
thoea  of  our  cUlr«ni  who  ihruu«h  no  fault  of  ihair  own  art  over* 
come  by  the  problents  of  a  coniplirsted  economic  syattnv  havt  only 
their  aoTtrnmant  Uj  look  to  for  assUtanre.  The  vaat  majority  uf 
our  ottlaaos  hate  corns  tti  rtaJiaa  as  an  estahiuhed  fam  that  thty 
cannot  allow  their  agent,  the  Ftderai  Oovtrnmsnt,  to  b«  blind 
to  eondftlons  of  ■ufftring  anwngtt  their  (tUov  eitiMna.  For  whal 
COM  rtMoa  batt  ««  ertaud  Um  orfaaimUoa  oi  tba  Qovaraaialf 
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Throughout  our  history  whatever  the  disaster,  whether  it  be  flood 
or  fire,  crop  failure  or  danger  from  a  foreign  enemy,  it  has  beem 
natural  for  people  to  look  to  their  conunon  agent  fen-  protection. 
That  Is  a  basic  reason  for  its  existence. 

To  paraphrase  the  statement  a  great  President  made  many  years 
ago,  the  object  of  government  is  to  do  for  a  community  of  people 
wliatever  they  neet",  to  have  done,  but  which  they  cannot  do  as  well 
for  themselves  as  individuals.  The  western  frontier  was  made 
available  only  through  the  aid  of  Pederal  troops.  When  the 
pioneers  who  settled  the  West  t>egan  their  long  trek,  the  move- 
ment was  a  community  proposition.  The  Federal  Cavalry  detach- 
ments were  the  very  llfeblood  of  the  old  West,  performing  a  hun- 
dred ftmctlons.  Without  the  early  Army  posts,  the  post  roads,  tha 
pony  express  riders,  civilization  would  never  have  come  to  the 
frontier. 

Time  changes  many  things.  After  a  few  short  years  the  Federal 
Government  changed  from  a  symbol  of  adventure  to  a  symbol  of 
protection  and  of  help.  The  Oovemment  helped  the  farmer  by 
providing  facilities  for  shipping  his  goods  to  market,  by  getting 
lower  railroad  rates,  building  highways,  creatln({  land  banks,  and 
BO  on.  It  Is  the  Government  today  to  whom  the  Ohio  Valley,  for 
Instance,  looks  not  alone  for  flood  control  but  for  flood  prevention. 
And  more  than  anything  else  it  is  the  Government  today  to  whom 
the  man  without  a  Job  must  turn  when  all  other  resources  fall. 
I  am  sure  you  Join  with  me  In  the  belief  that  he  will  never  turn 
In  vain. 

It  is  nonsense,  of  course,  to  pretend  that  government  can  do  it 
all  Government's  share  is  only  to  create  conditions  sulBclently 
attractive  and  sound  so  that  the  businessman  virlll  spend,  the 
Investor  will  spend,  and  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  q;>end.  A  large 
factor  In  creating  that  confidence  for  Investment  over  a  long  period 
Is  the  determination  and  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  in  their  own  inherent  capacity.  Such  confidence  will  not 
allow  men  to  stand  idle  so  long  as  there  is  work  to  t>e  done.  Those 
who  have  Idle  funds  which  they  are  unwilling  to  use  are  practicing 
self-delusion,  if  they  really  believe  they  save  while  they  sit  on 
their  money.  That  money  itself  will  melt  away  if  the  workers  and 
machines  are  idle  and  wealth  is  not  produced. 

But  our  problems  are  not  settled  by  simply  shouting  about 
danger.    Our  liberty  is  easily  lost  unless  we  act — together;  imlass 


we  meet  otu  problems  boUDy.  unless  wn  prota  to  our  paopta  that 
the  powers  of  deaiocratic  government  are  equal  to  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting our  security.  As  one  of  our  vrtaest  Americans  has  said: 
"If  we  would  govern  by  the  light  of  reason,  we  must  let  our  nxlnds 
be  bold." 

It  Is  only  a  government  which  draws  its  strength  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  that  can  make  vitjd  decisions  to  act  IntOlll- 
gently.  I  believe  that  vie  made  this  dsclslon  to  act  whan  wa  TOtad 
in  1932.  We  reaffirmed  that  decision  in  1936.  Prom  that  unified 
democratic  will,  the  voice  of  a  people  vrhlch  has  spoken,  we  have 
drawn  our  strength.  With  that  strength  we  must  maat  ow 
problems. 

We  have  won  sevntd  big  battles  agaijist  this  war  upon  dapraa 
slon.    We  have  found,  how^ever.  that  the  war  Is  not  yet  over.    But 
an   enduring   victory   lies   ohead.    We   Americans  wUl  retain  tltt 
privilege  of  liberty — liberty  zo  think  and  to  speak,  liberty  to  act'— 
and  the  liberty  of  lasting  security. 


P.  W.  A.  in  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RENfi  L.  DeROUEN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26.  1938 


APPROVED  P.  W.  A.  PROJBCT8  FOB  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  following  list  of 
approved  P.  W.  A.  projects  in  my  State: 


Louisiana — List  (by  parishec)   of  pending  non-Federal  applications  faT  which  no  allotments  have  been  jnade  as  of  Apr.  12,  183t, 

all  examined  and  Tecommended  by  examining  divisions  on  4S-percent  grant  basis 
[Note.— "W"  preceding  docket  number  dosisnates  application  received  aft«  Apr.  8,  183i] 
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Nivil  AuthBiiimtion  Bill 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FINl  Y  H.  GRAY 

or   IIIDIANA 


.    RKPRKSENTATIVES 
fire^  II,  19Jf 


IN  THK  HOUSK  OF 
rrtdat .  Arc 

Mr.  OAAY  U  Xh4i«a*.  lir.  apMkar.  m  X  wm  iufterlng 
from  a  Mver«  oot4  coQtr»ot«  I  from  being  overukrn  In  the 
rain  and  thtn  oomlnf  Into  \  tii  Houa»  and  rematntni  h«re 
f«r  houn  wtttoout  duuiflnff  I »  dry  oloUMa,  X  «a«  nofi  abU  lo 
Im  prmat  apd  r«oord  my  pa  lioa  on  the  navai  bill. 

WWle  I  had  not  ehanird  i  ly  position  as  tt«t«d  in  my  re- 
OMta  durtaf  the  oonaidertt  on  of  the  naval  api»roprlaUoa 
bill  on  JaauKy  30  tail  in  ttu  Bouse.  I  want  my  poUtlon  on 
Uili  auttMorlaUlon  for  nava  eonstntetlon  conekiered  and 
votad  upon  dorlnf  my  abaeoDe  from  March  11  to  31  made 
elMT  as  If  I  eould  have  atttn  led.  | 

During  the  cooMdaration  m  the  appropriation  MD  on  last 
Jtmiary  M  lo  the  Bouse,  I  defined  my  position  then  in  the 
wards  "MUMods  tm  defense  tf  our  country,  but  not  a  oent 
UK  wars  abroad."  While  I  did  not  hear  the  debates  in 
Mirah.  Z  kBOW  of  no  raaaoo  f  >r  ehantlng  my  posiuoo. 

I  an  ready,  wtUtac.  *nd  ar  xlous  to  go  as  far  as  necessary 
In  buikUaf  a  navy  for  dtfenj  e  and  to  the  limit  of  taxation. 
rigardleaB  of  the  bMrdoos  II  nay  make.    But  It  muit  be  all 

far  dif  eiiM.  j 

tm  foixT  or  c  oa  wtamm  fouct 

Wt  art  naplnf  the  folly  K  day  of  our  empire  poHey  of  M 
jfiin  agp.  In  our  aoootaltlon  of  far-away  Pacific  islands  to 
diCaod  wtth  a  oavy  KMKM  mikes  from  our  shores,  and  in  not 


granting  their  independent 
wanlid  to  go.  Bccatise  of  thli 
A  bUUon  aad  a  half  and  mon 
Wft  need  a  part  of  this  oim 


inahe  fitfl  and  oompMe  del  Nnse  at  home  against  tilrplane 
gas-bomMng  attaeka.  which  •  lould  wreek  etery  popuHn»  ctty 


la  the  land,  aad  ariry  anecj  J.  ammunition  plant,  and  ship- 
yard, and  every  fort  and  fo'tlfled  harbor,  and  every  dsvaI 


our 


cannot  have 
fttU 


when  they  were  ready   and 
we  are  now  authofldng  ahnoet 
later. 
and  one-half  Mlilon  doliars  to 


bot  n  a  supemavy  to  wage  war  In 
aU  plane  and  antiaircraft  defense 


to  nafrguard  our  Kn*at  and  populous  cities  from  destruction 
fitnn  poliionouH  |i*w  and  rxplcjiivrn  hurlPd  upon  them  from 
the  Akicjk,  ihrn  iht'  ttppropriallun  tliuuid  bo  divided. 

At  loaal  otM-l^aif  of  ihis  one  and  a  half  billions  which  la 
to  be  approprlutcd  fur  drrcn.sr  Hhould  be  appropriated  for 
aircraft  and  far  anU»ircrail  artillery,  and  for  Instrumenti  to 
observe  aircraft  night  or  day  to  make  our  defense  full  and 
complete  from  the  skien  as  well  as  the  earth  and  tea, 

If  wr  are  pnparrd  for  a  forrlgn  war,  we  will  be  more 
liable  to  be  trmptrd  to  go  In  or  become  Involved  In  a  foreign 
war,  I  wont  to  prepare  for  our  own  defense,  to  help  pro- 
tect and  safeguard  the  New  World,  the  American  Continent, 
and  not  the  Okl  Work!  acroiut  the  sea. 

MooniN  WAX  trvoLtTnowim 

Modem  warfare  ha.n  b<Tn  revolutionized  by  the  Invention 
of  airplane  craft  and  by  the  chemical,  poisonous-gas  com- 
pounds, as  well  SA  the  powerful  condensed  explosives,  with 
which  a  fleet  of  amphibian  airplanes  rising  from  mldocean 
or  from  part  way  across  could  blast  and  poison  the  whole 
population  of  a  city 

All  or  a  greater  part  of  the  destruction  of  modern  war 
waged  since  the  airplane  ha.s  been  by  airplanes,  poisonous 
gas.  and  bombing  and  the  armies  and  navies  have  only 
followed  up  in  the  wake  of  the  airplane  devastation.  The 
conquest  of  Ethtouia  by  Italy  was  by  airplanes,  and  the  con- 
quest of  China  by  Japan  now  proceeding  Is  by  armies  follow- 
ing up  the  airplanes. 

CAN    NO    tONan    MAKK    DKMOCIUCT    %kn 

We  know  we  are  not  building  navies  to  enter  the  contest 
of  war  In  Europe,  to  make  democracy  safe  In  the  world  as 
after  the  World  War  Democracies  are  fast  fading  from 
the  earth,  and  no  advotrates  of  the  lupemavy  will  claim  that 
this  Is  to  be  the  use  of  Uie  Navy 

The  only  place  for  the  use  of  the  supemavy  would  be  in 
the  Par  East  today  But  China  will  be  conquered  and  sub- 
jugated before  wc  could  ever  hope  to  help  her.  even  should 
we  decide  upon  stjrh  a  hamrd  to  become  Involved  In  a  war 
with  Japan,  with  all  .subjugated  China  to  support  her. 

Por  what  this  injpemnvy  could  only  be  Intended  would  be 
to  defend  the  Phlltppines  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  10.000  miles 
away,  against  Japan,  a  grrat  naval  power,  almost  at  her  own 
shore  or  dooryard.  and  at  such  great  distance  our  own  Navy 
could  operate  at  only  40  percent  of  Its  efficiency. 

And  to  undertake  such  a  hazard  of  a  sea  or  naval  battle 
lo  far  away  wc  are  to  take  the  greater  share  of  the  appro- 
priation, which  is  more  needed  to  protect  our  own  cities  from 
an  airplane  gas  and  bombing  invasion,  rising  from  a  distant 
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point  on  thff  mi«  and  flying  high  In  thct  nighttime,  and  drop* 
ping  doAth  and  destruction  In  drnie  population. 

M*VT    MtN  CAWtfeV  US  RI.AMRB 

We  otnnot  blame  the  ancient  order  of  Navy  mon  for 
maintaining  thilr  own  obsrssed  appreciation,  and  the  prtstlge 
In  the  hlilory  of  their  calling  for  asking  a  grfater  part  of 
tho  defense  appropriation  for  use  In  building  up  a  super- 
navy,  which  could  be  sunk  or  disabled  from  the  sky  by  an 
airplane  attack  from  high  altitudes. 

And  wo  can  excuse  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  for  over- 
looking the  revolution  In  warfare  and  to  continue  on  building 
capital  ships  without  providing  for  their  protection  from  the 
ckles,  and  leaving  both  the  coastal  and  Inland  clUes  exposed 
to  this  modern  warfare,  more  destructive  than  all  other  war 
instrtmients  combined. 

We  have  all  come  to  realize,  facing  the  world  as  It  Is  today. 
that  the  tlmo  has  come,  Is  at  hand,  to  prepare  for  full,  ade- 
quate defense  by  complete  military  and  naval  preparations 
and  by  airplane  and  antiaircraft  guns  to  the  full  limit  of  our 
ability  and  means. 

When  dictators  can  Ignore  and  defy  world  peace  and  public 
opinion  and  enter  upon  an  open  policy  of  war.  conquest, 
and  lUbJuffBtlon  and  demand  that  the  peace  nations  reoof- 
niie  their  conquoiti  of  lands  and  provide  them  funds  for 
their  improvementa.  then  it  li  time  for  the  peace  natlooa 
to  ponder  and  consider  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  growing 
war  menace  to  dvUtzatlon.  the  backward  swing  of  human 
progTMi.  tho  halt  In  the  world  loolal  relations,  and  the 
imperative  and  ImmediaU  necessity  to  prepare  to  meet  force 
with  force. 

WKSM  DICTATOaS  CAN  DaTT  AMD  OWALLSMOS  TMI  WOaLB 

When  we  see  dictator!  rising  from  the  ruins  of  democracy 
and  dictators  forming  alllancei  and  demanding  territory  and 
challenging  the  civilisation  of  the  world  to  resist  their  am- 
bitions and  greed  and  their  threatening  encroachments,  then 
it  Is  time  that  the  peace  naUons  should  Join  In  common  cause 
their  forces  or  each  make  full,  adequate,  and  complete  de- 
fense. To  build  high  the  breastworks  and  fortifications 
around  the  Constitution  and  free  self-government,  and  the 
institutions  of  peace  and  civil  life  to  atay  the  tide  of  re- 
turning conquest  and  subjugation  now  starting  back  to  the 
rule  of  force  and  war. 

NATION    MITST   nSrASI  FOS   UKfCMBa   BXNOU-KANDB 

It  must  be  realized  today  that  this  Nation  Is  playing  a  lone 
hand  In  preparing  a  program  for  defense,  while  other  na- 
tions are  Joining  their  forces  and  combining  their  armies, 
navies,  and  airplanes,  and  making  common  cause  for  war 
and  resisting  attacks  from  other  nations. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  this  Nation's  preparing  to  meet  any 
one  single  nation  and  making  defense  against  and  coping 
with  it  slnglehanded.  This  one  Nation  must  now  prepare 
to  meet.  If  need  be,  many  nations  or  a  combination  of 
nations. 

We  have  elected  to  make  our  stand  Isolated  in  the  war- 
ring world,  and  we  must  assume  our  own  responsibility. 
We  must  prepare  our  own  complete  defense;  we  must  pre- 
pare complete  defenge  of  ourselves;  we  must  prepare  to  meet 
any  nation  or  any  combination  of  nations  which  may  come 
htre  within  the  shores  of  our  own  land. 

With  the  alrpUne  revolution  only  sUrting  in  progress 
and  lU  possibilities  as  a  war  weapon  as  wide  and  deep  as 
the  ocean  of  the  air,  It  is  folly  to  put  all  or  a  greater  part 
of  our  appropriations  In  warships  for  our  naval  defense  and 
leave  defense  by  airplane,  with  present  airplane  develop- 
ments, hidden  from  view. 

I  would  vote  one-half  of  the  amount  proposed  to  increase 

further  defense  of  our  shores  and  the  Panama  Canal,  but 

I  will  not  vote  for  all  to  go  to  a  navy,  part  to  be  used  here 

and  part  abroad,  before  we  complete  our  defense  from  the 

air.  

TO  ma  LnciT  roa  Dsravn 

I  am  wining  to  go  to  the  limit  in  supporting  a  full  ap- 
propriation for  adequate  and  complete  defense,  not  for  a  de- 
fense in  Europe,  nor  for  10.000  miles  away  in  the  Pacific, 


but  for  ihf  defense  of  our  shnrti  at  home,  and  defenio  of 
our  cities  from  dettrucllon  from  the  air. 

I  (tNNMTV^NCT    HHWiMHUl    THAT    MKW    rMAHOS    WITN    NtW    AMI   ( IIAMeU) 

CHlMlirrUlMS 

Bometlmes  a  consistent  public  course  requlrea  that  men 
change  their  practice  and  voiiug  records.  This  occurs  whan 
facts  and  conditions  change.  When  the  world  was  relying 
more  upon  treaties  to  Insure  peace  and  security  among  na- 
tions, men  voted  agolnst  naval  and  military  appropriations. 

But  when  these  treaties  were  everywhere  scrapped.  Ignored, 
and  defied  by  dictators  who  entered  upon  conquest  and  lub- 
Jugatlon  and  challenged  the  world  to  go  to  war.  the  facta 
and  conditions  changed  and  men  changed  their  long- 
adhercd-to  positions  and  then  voted  for  large  armies  or 
navies. 

Now,  under  this  bill,  the  facts  have  changed  not  to  relieve 
men  from  their  prior  positions  of  opposing  a  surrender  of 
congressional  powers,  but  the  conditions  of  the  world  have 
changed  and  make  it  more  necessary  for  Congress  to  hold 
more  mandatory  and  imperative  the  forms  of  democracy 
unchanged. 

My  record  here  In  Congress  during  my  former  term  of 
service  shows  that  I  consistently  voted  against  large  military 
and  naval  appropriations.  But  since  that  time  the  world 
has  changed,  and,  still  pursuing  a  consistent  course,  X  havt 
changed  with  the  changed  facts  and  conditions  and  am  now 
voting  for  ample  and  sufficient  appioprlaUons  and  whatever 
Is  necessary  for  full  and  complete  defense. 


Reciprocal-Trad*  Treatlei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUsirrrs 
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IB,  ina 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  IIscobd,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  John  J.  Mara,  before  the  Committee  oa 
Reciprocity  Information,  ballroom,  Raleigh  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, March  18: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  m«mb«ra  of  th«  oommittM.  on  behalf  of  tbe 
offloen  and  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor,  we  most  emphatloaUy  pro- 
test Rcalntt  any  further  reduotlon  in  the  import  dutice  oo  shoe* 
through  our  entry  into  a  trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

We  reallM  fully  the  spparent  unwliUngneae  of  tboee  entrust«d 
with  the  negoUatlon  ot  our  trade-treaty  policy  aad  tbe  Tariff  Oom- 
miMion  to  consider  actual  faoU  when  stub  taete  oonfliot  with  what 
appear  to  b«  their  pet  theories. 

Records  of  the  Tariff  CommiMion  show  that  in  lesi  the  Commis- 
sion found  that  eoets  of  OMOboalovaklan  shoes,  MeXay-wwed,  deliv- 
ered to  New  York  in  IMO,  covering  more  than  B4  peront  of  laaports 
listed,  were  M  percent  less  than  American  easts  of  oomparabls  sheas, 
while  70  percent  of  the  imports  of  these  Oseohoslovaktaa  shoes  ware 
delivered  into  New  York  at  ooets  which  were  more  than  4M  pereent 
lees  than  cosU  of  comparable  ABierloao-auMle  shoes. 

DespiU  this  offieiai  and  public  findiag  tbs  Tariff  OomaAaston 
which  has  lubeUntlaily.  so  far  as  one  can  see.  been  superseded  by 
the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Infonnatton.  reoommended  aa  to- 
crease  in  tarUI  duties  of  only  10  percent.  Thus  with  tbe  ofltotal 
knowledge  of  the  governmental  agency  entrusted  with  the  equalisa- 
tion of  differences  In  Imported  articles  with  Amerlcax^made  articles 
smce  1831.  so  far  as  there  la  any  ofllclai  knowledge,  caeobaalovakiaa- 
made  sboee  have  entered  tbe  New  York  market  in  compaUtlon  with 
comparable  produeu  of  American  shoe  workers  at  some  49  peroa&t 
leas  than  the  coete  ot  valties  of  American-made  ahoaa. 

Tbe  report  of  tbe  Tariff  Oommieslon  which  contains  this  tnfor- 
maUon  also  rcveaU  the  fact  that  tbe  Tariff  Commission  was 
offlciaily  aware  that  imports  of  cemented  shoea  were  being  sub- 
sUtuted  for  the  then  prevaUing  import^i  McKay  eewed  ahoea. 

Not  alone  did  theee  Imports  of  (^ecboalovak  ahoae.  landed,  ao- 
cording  to  the  Tariff  Commlilons  ftDdlaaa  on  a  basis  a<  aoose 
60  Dtfcent  leee  than  costs  of  comparable  Amerleaa  made  aboes. 
deprive  *"""-t^«"  aboe  wockars  of  their  job  opportunitlaa.  bul.  la 
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^tory   has   just   leaked    ovt   telling 
men  blocked   a  last-mlnute    move 
Spain,  a  more  which  was  under 
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iB  a  growing  cooTlctlon  on  the 
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we^»ns  to  the  Spanish  Oovem- 
i«  bees  e<iulpped  with  the  most 
KitUlrry  that   Germany   »nd   Italy 
S  Army  baa  been  fighting  literally 
gold  laamea  remain  in  Hew  York 
w«re  tt  not  for  the  embargo. 
dei>lored  the  situation  privately 
la  nwraly  playing  into  Ihe  hands 
XBtU  raoanUjr  they  did  nothing. 


Mr.  BERNARD.  Mr.  Spencer,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  rcnuirks  in  Uie  Rscoto.  [  Include  the  following  address 
ddlrered  by  me  yesterday  ojirer  tbe  radio  and  also  a  short 
newipaper  item: 

WaaHiMOTOM . — An 
bow  State  Department 
to  lift  tha  amoargo  on  arms 
owwirtaratteo  by  the  PreaMcnt 
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duty    on    imports   of   welt    shoes. 

on  a  value  of  not  leea  than  tS 

swollen  riches  of   the   Bata  shoe 

shoe    workers   of   much -needed 

endanger  our  present   inadequate 


Then.  Jiist  before  he  went  to  Warm  Springs  3  weeks  ago.  tha 
President  had  a  talk  with  Breckinridge  Long,  former  Assistant 
St'cretary  o.'  Stat*»  who  as  Amba.ssador  to  Italy  was  thoroughly 
farr.Uiar  w.th  Fa-scist  aira.s.  Long  pointed  out  that  there  were 
provisions  in  the  Neutrality  Act  permlttiug  Roosevelt  to  lift  the 
Spanish  embarRo.  and  ureed  that  he  do  sc  Roosevelt  suggested 
that  Ambassndcr  Long  see  Hull  and  called  the  Secretary  of  State 
personally   to  arrange   the  appointment. 

The  Interview  with  Hull  took  place  next  mcrmng.  But  when 
Long  arrived  at  the  State  Department  he  was  confronted  with 
a  letter  which  Hull  had  written  to  Ra\Tnond  Leslie  Buell.  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  A.-vs<>:latlon,  outlining  reasons  why  he  could  not 
Lift  the  embargo. 

The  letter  had  been  relea.sed  to  the  press  by  Hull  on  the  same 
afternoon  that  he  had  received  the  President's  telephone  call 
making  an  appointment  regarding  the  Spanish   embargo. 

Naturally  Amtjaasador  Long  asked  for  an  explanation. 

"Oh.  that  wa.s  Just  a  letU'r  that  Hackworth  gave  me  to  sign," 
replied  the  Secretary  of  State  infprring  that  he  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  it  i  Green  H  Hackworth  Is  the  legal  adviser  of  tha 
State  Department  ) 

Ambassador  Ixing  then  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  was 
playing  Into  the  hands  of  European  Fascists;  that  after  the  Loyal- 
ists were  defeated  Germany  planned  to  move  Into  Czechoslovakia; 
that  It  was  not  too  late  even  now  to  save  the  Spanish  Government 
if  the  United  States  lifted  the  embargo 

Secretary  Hull,  however,  referred  the  matter  back  to  his  career 
adviser,  and  Ambassador  Long  next  had  a  lengthy  discussion  with 
Jimmy  Dunn,  political  relations  adviser  to  Mr.  Hull;  Plerrepont 
Moffat,  Chief  of  the  EXiropean  Division,  and  Judge  Walton  Moore, 
Counselor  of  the  State  Department. 

Jimmy  Dunn  has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  State  Department 
opponents  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  his  wife  does  not  hesi- 
tate at  social  gatherings  to  express  her  hope  that  Franco  will  win. 

With  this  group,  therefore,  Am.bassador  Long  got  nowhere.  So 
finally  he  came  back  to  Hull,  who  suggested  that  he  be  given  some 
overwhelming  proof  that  the  situation  in  Spam  had  changed  since 
Roosevelt  declared  his  embargo.  If  the  proof  were  forthcoming, 
Hull  indicated,  the  embargo  might  be  raised. 

A  few  dajrs  later  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  acting  on  Long's  sug- 
gestion, personally  delivered  to  Mr  Hull  a  formal  note  listing  In 
great  detail,  with  names  of  ships  and  dates  of  arrival,  the  muni- 
tions received  by  Franco  from  Germany  and  Italy.  It  was  a  most 
impressive  mass  of  statistics,  and  clearly  showed  that  since  the 
time  the  American  embargo  was  clamped  down  upon  Spain.  Franco 
had  become  nothing  more  than  a  vassal  of  Hitler  and  n  Duce. 

Day  after  the  delivery  of  the  note  Ambasfiador  Long  went  back 
to  see  Hull  But  the  Secretary  of  State  had  not  even  seen  it.  His 
career  boys  had  taken  the  note  to  be  translated  and  kept  It. 

Once  again  Long  told  Hull  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  save  Spain; 
that  the  Spanish  Government  had  ample  funds  to  buy  arms;  that 
it  would  buy  from  private  dealers  and  arrange  for  delivery. ' 

Meanwhile,  also,  several  prominent  Senators.  Including  Borah. 
Wtb.  and  Clask.  the  chief  authors  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  and 
Thomas  and  King,  of  Utah,  had  given  private  pledges  that  they 
would   support   the   administration  if  It   lifted   the  arms  embargo 

But  Hull  turned  the  plea  down  He  told  Breckinridge  Long  that 
it  was  too  late 

This  brought  the  drama  up  to  the  President's  return  from  Warm 
Springs.     Since  then  the  que^fitlor.  has  been  taken  over  Hull's  head 
and  the  promise  has  been  i^lror.  tha*   the  entire  Spanish  question 
would  be  thrashed  out  In  Cabinet   meeting. 

The  radio  address  follows: 

THE   PEOPLE    MtJST   DECTOK 

We  live  in  a  democracy  Our  people  have  the  duty,  as  they  have 
the  right,  to  exercise  a  democratic  control  over  the  policies  of  their 
Government.  Not  only  in  domestic  affairs  but  in  our  relations 
«1th  foreign  st.Hies  it  is  the  people  who  must  decide  When  the 
decision  is  wreeted  from  ihem.  whether  by  force  or  by  trickery 
then  democracy  itself  is  gone 

Who  makes  Amencu      foreign  policy  today? 

WE    WANT    PEACE  ^ 

The  will  of  our  people  is  a  united  will  for  peace  But  the  fear 
erf  war  Is  in  al)  our  hearts  No  propagandist  planted  the  aeesls  of 
this  fear  It  grows  out  of  the  knowledge  that  three  naUons  hare 
adopted  war  a.s  the  chief  instrument  of  their  national  policy  The 
■ecds  of  our  fear  are  watered  by  the  blood  that  is  flowing  In  China 
and  m  Spain 

Some  of  us  cling  t*i  the  vain  hope  that  the  United  States  alone 
can  escape  the  flames  of  a  world-wide  conflagration  But  all  of 
us.  even  the  laolationists  admit  that  a  world  at  peace  is  the  best 
gtiaranty  of  peace  for  America.  No  one  denies  Secretary  HtiU'a 
axiom  that  '-war  anywhere  threatens  peace  everywhere." 

If  the  people  of  America  make  America's  foreign  poUcy  then 
that  policy  must  square  with  the  people's  will  for  peace  It  must 
square  with  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  said  last  Octo- 
ber: "America  hates  war  America  wants  peace.  Therefore  Amer- 
ica actively  engages  in  the  search  for  peace." 

AMERICANS    TAKE    SIDES 

Today  peace  is  threatened  by  two  major  wars  Are  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Indifferent  to  these  wars  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  two  oceans?  Simple  ■elf-lnteT«8t  precludes  In- 
difference. Here  to  America  we  are  paying  for  the  war  In  Europe 
and  the  war  in  Asia.  We  are  paying  in  loss  of  foreign  trade  In 
btjge  armament  appropriations,  and  in  fear  for  otir  own  peace 
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But  more  Is  Involved  than  simple  self-interest.  We  Americans  1 
are  human  beings,  steeped  in  great  traditions  of  humanltarlanism.   ' 
committed  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy.     We  can- 
not be  Indifferent  either  to  the  murder  of  human  beings  or  to 
the  murder  of  those  principles  on  which  our  Nation  was  founded 
and  by  which  it  lives. 

WTTH  CHINA — AGAnfST  JAPANESE   AGOKESSIOH 

We  are  not  indifferent  to  the  invasion  of  China.  Foreign  mis- 
sionaries and  the  pennies  of  Sunday-school  children  carried  a 
hvmdred  towns  and  a  thousand  villages  of  the  United  States  into 
the  heart  of  China.  We  have  helped  to  midwife  the  new,  demo- 
cratic China  out  of  the  womb  of  the  feudal  old.  The  Chinese 
people  have  long  seemed  near  and  dear  to  us.  We  are  proud  that 
two  women  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  unity  and 
democracy  of  China — Mme.  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek — are  graduates  of  an  American  university. 

The  American  people  feel  no  neutrality  between  the  defenders 
of  Chinese  soil  and  the  invading  armies  of  the  Mikado.  They 
have  expressed  their  partisanship  In  a  popular  boycott  of  Japaneae 
goods.  The  boycott  has  the  official  endorsement  of  both  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  P.  of  L.  trade-unions.  It  is  spreading  to  all 
sections  of  the  population,'  aa  the  declining  figures  of  Japaneae 
exports  show. 

WITH    SPAIN — ACAnVST    TOM    INVAOnS 

We  are  not  indifferent  to  the  war  In  Spain.  The  American 
people  have  contributed  almost  a  million  dollars  to  medical  aid 
for  the  Spanish  Republic.  Several  months  ago  a  Nation-wide 
poll  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  showed  three- 
fourths  of  our  people  siding  with  LoyaUst  Spain  against  the  rebel 
General  Franco  and  his  allies,  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Since  then 
Fascist  bombs  have  rained  death  on  the  women  and  children  of 
Barcelona,  and  the  heroic  self-defense  of  the  Spanish  people  has 
won  over  new  sections  of  America  to  supjjort  of  the  Loyalist  cause. 
Millions  of  individuals  and  hundreds  of  organizations  have  car- 
ried en  the  great  American  traditions,  voicing  their  WDlidarity  with 
the  young  Spanish  democracy  which  fights  so  bravely  for  its  life. 

WTTH    AUSTRIA AGAINST    HITLEa 

There  was  no  war  In  Austria.  Austria  died  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  died  with  a  rope  drawn  tight  around  her  neck.  American 
Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews  loathe  the  hangman  Hitler  who 
strangled  the  religioiis  freedom  of  the  Austrian  people.  American 
musicians  mourn  the  silence  which  has  fallen  upon  Vienna's 
lovely  music.  When  the  lights  of  learning  went  out  in  Austrian 
laboratories,  American  scientists  found  the  light  upon  their  own 
work  dimmed.  And  American  workers  feel  their  own  freedom 
narrowed  since  Austrian  workers  have  been  enslaved. 

WITH    PIACE ^AGAINST    WAR 

The  American  people  are  not  "neutral"  when  they  look  beyond 
our  borders  at  what  is  happening  In  the  world  today.  They  are  pas- 
Elonate  partisans  of  democracy,  of  peace,  and  the  right  of  men  and 
nations  to  be  free.  They  hate  fascism  and  its  policy  of  war.  They 
do  not  ask,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Americans  know  that  the 
keepers  of  American  peace  and  democracy  must  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  the  peace  and  democracy  of  the  world.  Watching  Spain  and 
China,  they  echo  these  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 

"Indeed,  I  fear  that  if  this  summer  should  prove  disastrous  to  the 
French.  It  will  dampen  that  energy  of  repubUcanlsm  in  our  new 
Congress,  from  which  I  had  hoped  so  much." 

Do  the  people  of  America  make  America's  foreign  policy?  How 
does  our  official  policy  square  with  the  sentiment  of  our  people? 

OPnClAL   POLICT    NOT  THI   PBOPUKS   POLICY 

Our  ofBcial  policy  is  embodied  in  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937.  The 
unneutral ity  of  the  NeuUality  Act  Is  so  apparent  that  it  has  never 
been  Invoked  in  the  Far  East,  where  It  would  make  the  United  States 
In  effect  an  ally  of  the  Japanese  aggressors.  It  has  never  been 
invoked  anywhere  except  in  Spain.  There  its  hideous  consequences 
daily  become  more  apparent  to  the  American  people.  By  Executive 
proclamation  the  United  States  denies  arms  to  a  democratically 
elected  and  friendly  sister  republic.  But  It  sells  freely  to  the  fasclfit 
invaders.  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

Who  made  this  foreign  pxjllcy  which  embargoes  democracy  and 
assists  fascism?  It  is  not  consistent  with  American  traditions  nor 
with  the  spirit  of  our  people  nor  with  the  words  President  Roose- 
velt spoke  at  Chicago  when  he  called  for  a  "quarantine  of  the 
aggressor."  We  have  quarantined  the  victims  of  aggression  and 
opened  the  way  for  aggression  to  spread  throughout  the  world. 

MADS    Df    ENGLAND 

The  Spanish  embargo  was  made  in  England  by  the  same  Fascist 
allies  who  concocted  the  most  brazen  falsehood  of  all  history — the 
nonintervention  committee.  When  we  adopted  this  policy  as  our 
own  we  took  parallel  action  with  the  National  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  Is  this  the  kind  of  parallel  action  to  which  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  have  made  reference?  It  did  not  seem 
BO  when  their  words  stirred  America  to  engage  in  the  active  search 
forpeace.    But  It  seema  so  now. 

Through  the  recently  initiated  Anglo-Italian  Pact,  Great  Britain 
has  now  become  the  underwriter  of  a  Franco  victory  in  Spain.  Still 
clinging  to  the  lie  of  "nonintervention,"  Chamberlain  has  given  in 
the  Anglo-Italian  Pact  de  Jure  recognition  to  Italian  intervention 
In  Spain.  Are  we.  whose  spokesmen  have  paid  such  eloquent  lip 
service  to  the  sancUty  of  treaties  and  the  rule  erf  law.  are  we  to 
continue  parallel  action  that  betrays  peace  by  sanctifying  force? 

The  American  people  say  no.  The  President  whom  they  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Secretary  of  State  who  has  spoken 
In  their  name,  have  both  repudiated  such  a  policy. 


Why  la  America's  foreign  policy  so  openly  at  variance  with  tiM  win 
of  the  people  and  the  words  of  President  Rooaevelt  an4  Secretary 

Hull? 

A   SSaiOUS   CHABOS 

Recently  grave  chargea  have  been  made  tn  the  preaa.  ciMrgaa 
which  purport  to  answer  these  questions.  On  April  13  the  B3mdl- 
cated  newspaper  column,  Washington  Merry  Go  Round,  written  by 
Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen,  carried  a  story  which  ahocked 
America.  This  story  stated  that  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hull. 
Senator  Borah,  Senator  Krr  PrrruAN,  and  other  powerful  oongraa 
slonal  leaders,  are  now  convinced  that  "the  embargo  on  arms  to 
Spain  was  one  of  the  most  tragic  mistakes  of  American  foreign 
policy."  The  story  stated  further  that  when  the  President  soiif^t 
to  take  action  to  lift  the  embargo,  he  and  Secretary  Hull  war* 
blocked  by  the  trickery  of  a  little  group  of  Franco's  sympathlaera  in 
the  State  Department.  I  have  not  space  to  quote  all  the  charges 
here,  but  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  Washington  Merry  Go  Round  If 
you  write  and  ask  me  for  It. 

There  have  been  other  charges,  as  shocking,  sppeartng  in  other 
newspaper  columns.  It  is  said  that  our  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  Joseph  E.  Kennedy,  is  being  drawn  into  the  openly  pro- 
Nazi  "Cliveden  set"  of  Lady  Astor.  Is  the  "Cliveden  set"  in  Great 
Britain,  which  makes  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Chamt)erlaln  Gov- 
emment,  also  making  our  own? 

Lirr    THX    BMBAROO 

Today  vast  sections  of  the  American  people — trade  unions,  re- 
ligious groups,  peace  societies,  distinguished  ctUcens  from  every 
walk  of  life — are  clamoring  foo-  the  immediate  lifting  of  the  Spaniah 
embargo.  Three  thousand  of  Amerlca'a  leading  lawyera  have  pre- 
sented a  brief  for  the  legality  of  executive  action.  The  px>werful 
railroad  brotherhoods,  speaking  through  their  president,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Whitney,  have  demanded  that  the  embargo  be  lifted.  The  million 
railroad  workers  have  never  before  spoken  out  on  an  laaue  so 
remote  from  their  own  trade-union  intereets. 

Today  the  key  to  American  foreign  policy  Is  the  Spanish  embargo. 
The  Integrity  of  American  traditions,  the  voice  of  the  American 
people,  demand  that  it  be  lifted.  The  arms  which  republican  Spain 
needs  and  can  afford  to  buy,  the  arms  It  will  transport  in  foreign 
ships  and  without  risk  to  America's  peace,  must  be  made  free  to 
the  defenders  of  Spanish  democracy.  But  there  Is  more  at  stake 
than  the  weapons  of  self-defense.  The  peace  of  the  world  ta  at 
stake.  The  national  safety  of  France  and  Osechoslovakla  depend  In 
large  part  on  our  lifting  the  embargo.  We  can  save  England  from 
the  betrayal  of  the  Chamberlain  Government,  which  would  barter 
the  peace  of  the  world  for  a  temporary  alliance  with  the  murderera 
of  peace.  The  Anglo-Italian  Pact  is  only  initialed.  It  is  not  yet  in 
effect.  It  will  not  become  effective  unJees  Franco  wins  tn  Spain, 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Italian  troops  Is  made  contingent  on  that 
victory. 

President  Roosevelt  did  not  speak  tea  the  American  people  when 
he  praised  the  Anglo-Italian  Pact  in  a  press  interview  last  week. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  spoke  for  himself.  Did  he  speak  for 
Cliveden's  stooges  In  our  State  Department? 

Our  people  refuse  to  parallel  Chamberlain  In  underwriting  a 
Fascist  victory  in  Spain.  They  rspudiate  the  Anglo-Italian  Pact, 
which  encourages  fascism  and  brings  nearer  the  threat  of  world 
war. 

DO   TOtTR    PART 

Who  makes  our  foreign  policy?  Do  you  make  it?  Then  you 
must  act  now,  in  defense  of  peace  and  the  American  tradition  of 
democracy. 

On  Friday  of  this  week  the  President  leaves  Washington.  For 
Spain  and  for  peace  the  hours  are  passing  swiftly.  But  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  act.  Write  to  the  President,  urgtag  him  to  lift  tba 
embargo  now.    Make  America's  policy  a  policy  of  peace. 


P.  W.  A.  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26.  1938 


APPROVED  P.  W.  A.  PROJECTS  FOR  ALABAMA 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  when  the  mat- 
ter was  up  In  the  House  I  was  In  favor  of  extending  P.  W.  A. 
and  of  providing  funds  specifically  earmarked  for  P.  W.  A. 
projects.  I  felt  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  P.  W.  A.  pro- 
gram at  the  time  was  imwlse.  It  has  been  a  great  stimulus 
to  industry  and  directly  and  Indirectly  has  served  to  ease  up 
greatly  the  unemployment  burden.  I  personally  feel  that 
the  present  recession  is  in  part  due  to  the  checking  of  the 
P.  W.  A.  program  and  the  threatened  retrenchment  in  high- 
way expenditures.    The  renewal  of  the  P.  W.  A.  program 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26,  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  BRTCE  LITTLE,  ATTORNEY.  OP  SEATTLE.  WASH.. 
AT  ANNUAL  JEFFERSON  DAY  BANQUET  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY  AT  TACOMA.  WASH..  ON  APRIL  13,  1838 


Mr.  COFT'EE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a  stirring 
and  dynamic  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Bryce  Little, 
attorney,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  at  the  annual  Jefferson  Day  ban- 
quet of  the  Democratic  Party,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  April  13.  1938. 

Attorney  Little  is  one  of  the  brilliant  and  coming  young 
men  of  the  State  of  Washington.  He  is  a  talented  son  of 
North  Carolina,  and  is  one  of  many  southerners  who  have 
come  to  our  State  from  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
and  have  lent  tone,  scholarship,  and  high  character  to  the 
community  life  of  the  far  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  am  happy  for  the  privilege  of  celebrating  with  you — my  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  Democrats — the  one  hundred  and  nlnety-flfth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  oxir  great  party.  You 
Democrats'  in  the  city  of  Tacoma  today  enjoy  an  enviable  place 
In  the  Nat:on. 

PRAISES  SENATORS   AND  CONGRESSMAN 

It  was  from  your  ranks  that  our  senior  United  States  Senator 
was  selected,  and  his  career  has  been  so  brilliant  and  spectacular 
that  in  a  little  more  than  5  years  of  service  In  the  world's  greatest 
legislative  body  he  has  taken  a  front  rank,  and  today  Homes  T. 
Bone  stands  out  as  one  of  the  Nation's  great  leaders.  Bone  and 
ScHWELLENEACH  Constitute  a  pair  upon  which  the  national  admin- 
istration heavily  leans  and  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be  Justly 
proud.  In  fact,  many  of  the  large  progressive  and  liberal  States 
of  the  Nation  are  envious  of  the  high  position  which  we  hold  by 
rea-son  of  their  sterling  leadership  tn  the  Senate. 

You  Tacoma  Democrats  have  also  made  a  lasting  contribution 
to  the  lower  House  of  the  Nation's  Congress.  First  you  gave  u» 
an  outstanding  leader  In  the  person  of  Wealey  Lloyd,  and,  foUowlng 
his  untimely  death,  you  sent  to  the  Congress  a  brilliant,  priceless 
liberal,  who  In  less  than  2  years  has  t)ecome  a  national  figure. 
Early  In  1937  Pearson  and  Allen.  In  their  famous  Merry-Go-Round 
column,  named  John  M.  Coitki,  of  Tacoma,  as  one  of  the  three 
outstanding  new  Members  of  Congreaa. 

Surely  you  are  proud  of  this  marvelotis  record,  and  the  State 
and  Nation  on  occasions  like  this  stop  to  pay  you  homage  and 
gratitude.  It  did  me  good  upon  my  recent  visit  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  hear  the  expressions  of  appreciation  and  admiration 
from  administration  leaders  concerning  the  entire  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  progressive  and  liberal  Democracy  from  the  SUte  at 

Washington.  

THOMAS  jErmsoN 

On  April  13.  1743,  near  the  little  village  of  Shadwell.  Albemarle 
County.  Va..  there  arrived  an  infant  babe,  who  In  his  life's  space 
of  83  years  made  such  an  Impresa  upon  the  Infant  Government  of 
America  that  even  now— 195  years  thereafter — throughout  the 
Nation,  In  hamlet,  in  town,  and  In  the  city,  multitudes  gather  In 
respect  and  appreciation,  and  as  they  assemble  there  rings  out 
as  vividly  today  as  ever  before  his  admonition:  "Resistance  to 
tvrants  Is  obedience  to  God." 

Someone  may  ask.  Why  all  of  these  banquets;  why  all  of  these 
Jefferson  celebrations  throughout  the  Nation?  The  answer  is 
found  In  that  statement,  whose  author's  name  is  long  forgotten: 
"That  generation  which  falls  to  erect  monuments  to  the  heroes 
and  great  leaders  of  its  country  ehall  itscU  be  unworthy  to  have 
monuments  erected  to  it." 

MONUMENTS    CAN    BE    ERECTED    IN    OTnt    HE.ARTS 

I  do  not  think  this  necessarily  refers  to  monuments  of  marble, 
granite,  and  stone.  There  are  already  enough  monuments  of  that 
kind  to  the  great  leader  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  tonight; 
but  It  brings  to  the  Nation  a  tremendous  value  when  Its  citizen- 
ship tvirns  aside  from  its  various  vocations  and  avocations  of  life 
long  enough  to  build  anew  in  our  hearts  monuments  to  these  great 
leaders,  monuments  which  breathe  and  live  and  act. 

Today,  when  the  vested  interest  of  this  Nation  is  making  its 
daily  onslaughts  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  recapturing 
cur  Government  and  moving  it  bacJt  from  Washington,  where  it  Is 
and  where  It  rightfully  belongs,  to  Wall  Street  in  New  York  City, 
It  is  imperative  that  we  awaken  anew  the  fighting  spirit  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Otherwise  we  may  forget  the  purpose  of  government. 
He  told  us  that  "the  mft'n  purpose  of  a  government  is  to  reotrain 


men  from  injuring  one   another   and  see  to   It  that  the  bread 
which  labor  earns  is  not  taken  from  Its  mouth." 

HOOVER    AND    REACTION 

A  few  years  ago  the  people  lost  control  of  this  Oovemment  and 
it  failed  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  it  existed.  Let  me 
illustrate:  Just  prior  to  the  Republican  national  con\*entlon  in 
1928  there  were  a  number  of  outstanding  candidates  for  the  high 
office  of  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation,  including  such  national 
flgtires  as  Governor  Lowden.  Senator  Borah.  Calvin  Coolldge. 
Charles  Q.  Dawes,  Charles  Curtis,  and  James  E.  Watson.  There 
was  a  lot  of  publicity  and  speculation  In  the  dally  press  because 
it  was  then  generally  conceded  that  whoever  was  nominated  by 
the  Republican  Party  at  that  time  would  be  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency The  Nation  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  pronouncement  of 
that  convention,  but  finally  on  the  very  eve  of  the  convention — 
l>efore  It  had  actually  been  called  to  order — one  man  spoke.  He 
suggested  Herbert  Hoover  and  thereafter  the  show  was  over.  Prom 
that  moment  on  it  was  conceded  tliat  Herbert  Hoover  would  lie 
the  nominee  of  that  convention. 

GREED    AND    REACTION    TOOK    CONTROL    IN     1928 

You  readily  recall  that  the  man  to  whom  I  refer — the  man  who 
dictated  the  nominee  of  the  then  majority  party  of  this  Nation  in 
1928  was  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  who.  with  his  family  and  connections, 
controlled  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  wealth  of  this  Nation.  The 
people  had  lost  control  of  their  Government.  It  no  longer  re- 
strained the  powerful  from  injuring  the  weak.  It  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  whether  the  bread  that  labor  earned 
was  taken  from  its  mouth  The  result  was  that  the  greed  and 
despoliation  continued  unabated  and  the  International  bankers, 
or  finEmclal  octopuses,  flooded  this  country  with  watered  stocks  hUd 
worthless  foreign  bonds  of  every  conceivable  nature  until  the 
citizenship  of  this,  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  was  robl)ed  of  its 
homes  and   life  savings  and  reduced  to   poverty   aiid   pnuperz-iin, 

IN  DESPERATION  THE  PEOPLE  TURNED  TO   FRANKUN  D.   ROOSEVELT  IN 

1933 

In  desperation  the  people  got  busy  and  began  to  look  for 
National  and  State  leaders  who  would  rededlcale  the  Government 
to  Its  Just  and  humane  purpose  of  restraining  men  from  injuring 
one  another,  and  led  by  the  State  of  Washington  the  various  States 
began  to  call  for  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  this 
was  climaxed  by  his  nomination  in  the  Chicago  convention  of  1932. 
Immediately  the  thinking  people  began  to  desert  the  party  of 
Hoover,  Mellon.  Fall,  and  Doheny  and  rally  to  the  revived  and 
rededicated  party  of  TTiomas  Jefferson,  which  swept  Into  office  the 
dynamic  and  peerless  leader  who  is  our  Chief  Executive  today. 
Eto  not  be  deceived  He  Is  the  same  priceless  leader  today  thai 
he  was  5  years  ago  and  he  will  again  steer  this  country  safely  and 
quickly  out  of  the  threatening  depression  which  is  knocking  at  our 
very  door  Franklin  D.  Rooeevclt  had  hardly  entered  the  White 
House  when  the  pigs  began  to  squeal.     Let  me  illustrate: 

THE    STOCK   PIG    ALWAYS    SQUEALS 

When  I  was  growing  up,  my  father  owned  a  farm  In  the  foothills 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  have  us  catch 
the  pigs,  and  with  an  appropriate  Instrument  he  would  insert  rings 
In  their  noses.  T^e  pigs  would  raise  such  a  yell  and  squeal  that 
one  would  think  they  were  actually  dying.  But  finally  they  would 
desist,  and  my  father  would  then  turn  them  into  his  large  clover 
pasture,  which  neighbors  often  referred  to  as  the  most  fertile  and 
finest  sod  for  pigs  to  be  found  anywhere.  One  day  I  was  aocom- 
panying  him  when  we  passed  a  nelghl^or'i  pasture  which  was  all 
rooted  up.  Not  only  was  the  clover  destroyed,  but  the  natural 
growth  of  grass  was  also  destroyed.  My  father  remarked.  "It  Is  • 
pity  Mr.  Jones  does  not  put  some  rings  In  the  noses  of  his  pigs." 
I  readily  caught  the  point. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  too  many  pigs  loose  in  this  country. 
They  could  not  consume  the  God-given  wealth  of  our  Nation,  but 
In  their  unrestrained  despoliation  they  were  making  It  tmixMsible 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  get  enough  of  the  actual  neceraltles  cf  life. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said.  In  effect,  this  thing  must  stop.  We  will 
put  some  rings  In  the  noses  of  these  pigs  and  prevent  them  from 
destroying  that  which  they  cannot  use.  We  heard  an  awful  yell 
and  a  lot  of  squealing,  but  It  brought  new  opportunities,  new  life, 
and  new  hope  to  millions  of  the  American  people. 

WE  COX7LD  EMULATE  LINCOLN    IN   REimiNO  BOMS   BONSH  WTTH  CITiaEMCT 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  needed  some  money  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  War  between  the  States  he  sent  a  message  to  Congrew 
urging  that  the  Government  be  provided  with  •400.000.000.  The 
bankers  at  that  time  liad  not  learned  how  to  make  the  Oovern- 
ment  serve  them,  and  Congress  Issued  the  $400,000,000  in  currency. 
Since  then  73  millions  of  that  currency  has  been  retired,  and 
there  is  still  outstanding  327  millions  of  that  Issue.  Some 
statistician  has  figured  that  If  the  Congress  at  that  time  had 
issued  interest-bearing  bonds  instead  of  currency  there  would  be 
outstanding  today  approximately  $12,000,000,000  In  principal  and 
Interest  instead  of  327  millions.  What  we  call  a  $10  bill  or  a 
Federal  Reserve  note  is  a  pnjmise  of  the  United  States  Otjvernment 
to  pay  $10  to  the  bearer. 

A  bond  is  a  promise  to  pay  a  given  amount  on  a  certain  dat* 
plus  interest.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  unreasonable  or  uncontrolled 
inflation,  but  as  a  means  of  breaking  the  back  of  the  present 
recession,  I  am  In  favor  of  calling  in  some  of  the  ouUt&ndlDff 
bonds  and  paying  them  off  with  non- interest- bearing  currwacf. 
This  would  serve  two  purposeii.  it  would  save  the  Government  '"" 
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ocntisoed   Kocunialstlon  of 
lime    11    wculd    rr<|uir«   th« 
%tif    Nation    liow   holdlim 
B   rrt'orn  on   Lbcir   wealth,  and 
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put  the  baniu  back  Into  the 
indiwtrles  mst«ad  of  tying  It  up 
QnanctaJ  pac«   of   the   Seattle 
10,   1038.   a  dutmguiahed   baixJctir 
end  of  1930,  94  4  percent  of  th« 
ha«  been  in  Oovernment 
up  the  blood  Btreams  of 
OoTemment  Into  the  bankers' 
rlbly  about  that. 
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ParalyHd  by  tha  reception  o 
of  Rooarvelt  s  transcendent  and 
tlie  ooaunon  man  of  this  ooun 
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f»el  the  present  to  be  an 
bureaiis  and   agencies   which 
our    citlaens  of    their    )obs 
prored    and  in  my  opinion  thli 
bail  defeat 

I  perceived   no  feeling  of 
fact    that    he    exhibited    nu 
and    that  he   assured   Ckingrese 
part,  u  evidence  of  the  fact 
OS  the  helm.     He  Is  recognlaec 
dynamic,   and   fearless  leader 
ready,  and  anxious  to  take 
available   to  make   dt-mocracy 
▲merlean  people  a  proper  use 
the    Ood-glven    resources    with 
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and  the  extremely  wealthy  of 
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Intelligencer   of  Sunday.   April 
La  quoted   as  saying.   "Since    the 
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Who  won  tht  flight  on  th* 
ftoroM  of  dunoeracy  that 
or  VMS  the  tasos  eraattd  out  of 
th«  people  la  an  effort  to 

Kmy  indvpanduit 
g»BJaatk>a  bin  is  oonnooMl 
Bstv.  but  th*  prwUga  of 
hsTc  UtUe  la  nominon  txoapt 
PTwilent  ornnbtnad  to  inAk*  thi 
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and  c*tch  phrmna  m  the 
or  the  word  "dictator.'*  a 
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IB  vatn  tfurtnc  tha  raeant  fight 
TiMre  ha«« 

pU  or  tha  eouatry  to  Oght  the 
vtiaa."  vhl^h  bo  atmleat  of 
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MDtf  4aUb««taiy  niiil— rttng 
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at  thu 
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si^caUad  dictator  bU17     W«ts  it  the 

tha  country  from  a  dictatorship" 

whoia  cloth  and  mlausad  to  excite 

PraaUlent  Rooaevalt? 

atchcd  tha  battle  on  the  reor- 

the  BMaaura  Itaalf  waa  not  the 

Booaavalt  was.    Foroae  which 

thetr  distrust  and  dislike  of  the 

attack  on  the  bill.    Their  attack:. 

lasUiesa  of  many  people  to 

their  raadlnsas  to  accapi  slogana 

of  iaauaa,  made  efTacilTe  use 

Americans  have  cause  to  loathe. 

effort  to  IntJure  the 

not   foisted  upon  the 

the  reorganiBatloa 

I  overnight, 

name  railing  and  taking  of  names 

to  defeat  thia  reorganhMUon  act. 

Tla  the  radio.  Inciting  the  poo- 

bin  as  **%  peril  to  American  Ilb- 

blll  can  conodTe  Its  being,  and 

ajitagnntrtle  campaigns  lataxbed  ta 

against  the  bill     These 

newa,  as  such  mkleadlng. 
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the  important  Issue  at  point  any 
— ^  ■•  It  waa  in  the  battle 

»  of  the  PTMIdent  to 
The  Baue  la  now  whether  the 

to  peraut  themeelvee  sgaln  to  be 
Qg  gub  oratory  and  aiatBe  <tf 


hoitlllty   toward   the   President      The 

d^appolnlmont    at    the    bills   defeat 

there   was   no   resentment,  on    his 

he  stUl  has  his  hand  securely 

everywhere  ss  the  same  peerless. 

has  always  been.     He  le  willing 

tjatever   American   mean.^   there   are 

and   to  make   possible   fur    th.- 

and  more   abundant  realteatlon   of 

which    this    Nation    Is    so    richly 


.  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
the  foUowinc  editonial  from 


the  column*  of  the  n*'>wspapers   or  whether  the  people  of  this  coun- 

try  intend  to  rea.^tri  the;.'  trad.tioruu  independence  of  thinking. 
throw  off  the  opi.i'p.s  of  slocant-ennsr  ana  actual}y  learn  what  a 
meiv^ure  means  before  flocking  like  sheep  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  wa*  so  mucli  fikfry  a^ou'  tlie  canipa;f:n  Ju.st  concluded 
that  ii-s  sincere  1.,  \(  r-  f  ovir  dt-morrat ic  system  we.  a.s  one  news- 
paper cannot  help  but  en  out  agaln.st  tt.s  deceit  and  falsenes,3. 
Whatever  real  or  faiiru-d  dancers  to  democracy  exi.sted  m  the  reor- 
jcuia^ation  bill  are  v  n:uch  fluff  comp.ired  to  the  peril  democracy 
faces  from  contir.uatiun  o:  aucii  fjruputjauda  methods  as  were  used 
to  de: -at  the  measure 
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HON.  CARL  E,  MAPES 

OF   Ml(  HIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdai,.  April  26.  1938 


EDITOIil.U.    FRC'.M   HIE    ENQUIRER  AXD   THE    EVENING   NEWS. 
B.\TTLi:  CRKEK.   MICH  .   .^PRIL   20,    1938 


Mr  MAPEt5  Mr.  Speaker  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlc.s  in  thf  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Eiiquirrr  and  the  Evenini;  New.s,  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich., 
April  20,  1938: 

WHO    SAID    TMIS'' 

If  i:.  s.me  cris«s  the  Government  lives  beyond  lt.«  income  for  a 
year  or  '  w  >  it  can  ti^iiallv  brrrnw  tpmpnrarily  on  reasonable  trrm.s 
But  If.  like  a  spendM.nft  l'  throws  discretion  ic  the  winds  is 
wiUinj?  to  make  no  sarnnce  at  all  in  sp«  ndini^  extends  it«  taxation 
to  the  limit  of  the  ixHples  power  to  pay,  and  continues  to  pile  up 
dcflcits.  It  is  on  the  read  to  bankruptcy." 


CAN  TTIE   PUBLIC   BE  BOUGHT? 

When  the  reorpa nizat ion  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  bv  a  narrow 
margin  and  was  on  it.s  way  to  the  Hou.se  for  It.s  final  defeat  the 
Pre5!dei;t  declared  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  proved  that  tha 
Senate  "could  not  b«'  purcha.'^jM  by  telegrams  and  propaganda  from 
the  country 

The  admlnis?tration  propaeandlsts.  lobbyists,  and  patronage 
presaers  had  done  their  utmo.st  to  pull  the  deal  through  but  the 
messages  from  the  couiitry  were  branded  as  attempts  to  "ptirchase  " 

Incidentally,  this  construction  of  It  left  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  its  final  response  to  public  opinion  and  Its  refusal  to  pass 
the  biU.  In  the  attitude  of  being  •'purchased." 

There  Is  now  an  interesting  and  a  very  vital  question  of  whether 
the  country  itself  can  be  purcha.<«ed  That  Is  the  question  of  the 
new  money-spending  pump-prlming  program  The  thing  Is  loaded 
with  poison  for  the  cnuntryg  funire,  but  It  appeals  for  the  moment 
to  the  appetite  for  ea.«!y  money 

Already  the  line  Is  forming  at  Washington  with  hands  out  for  a 
helping  of  the  gravy 

Anyone  who  thinks  soundly  and  soberly  of  the  matter  can  come 

Sak"n  °°*'  '^"*^'*"^°"  ^^^^  ^^'»  continued  money-scattering  debt 

It  Is  as  dtsAstrcus  for  the  Nation  as  opium  or  cocaine  for  the 
exhausted  sick  man 

The  opinion  of  every  sound  and  sober  thinker  along  this  line  runs 
parallel  to  the  opinion  of  the  President  himself,  as  formerly  stated 
SrlTTd^b?     ^^''^''^f'''^  ^""^  **^^^  ^he  folly  of  spending  and  the 

There  can  be— and  there  doubtless  win  be— a  temporary  appear- 
ance of  Improvement,  even  of  prosperity,  from  the  scattering  of 
easy  money  around 

There  can  be  and  there  is  an  Impression  of  strength  to  the  drunk 
or  the  dope  taker  when  hl«  debauch  Is  beginning. 

But  the  adjustment  aggravates  the  disease.  The  country  wlU 
come  out  of  it  very  much  worse  off- -If  it  comes  out  of  !t  at  all 

Thoughtful  people  know  this  Sober  people  are  terrorized  by  the 
re*Ilratlon  of  it  But  U  Is  very  possible  that  there  may  not  be 
enough  thoughtfulnefw  and  soberness  to  stand  for  safety  as  against 
the  attractions  and  selfish  temptations  of  more  money  spendlne 
The  elections  are  coming  on  again,  as  they  were  when  the  prevlotM 
^t  spiurge  In  spending  was  Inaugurated  to  cure  us  of  the  depres- 
sion The  folks  back  home  are  expected  to  be  charmed  with  the 
proapect  of  easy  money  and  the  congressJorTal  votes  In  Washington 
are  expected  to  take  a  practical  view  of  what  makes  votes  at  the 
suction  this  fall. 

.^*  iS^I?^?  ?k''"*S^'°JI°^  whether  the  people  can  be  "purchased- 
snd  whether,  thereby,  the  country  shall  extend  the  Joy  ride  toward 
tae  ahyca  over  which  everybodys  sectirlty  wlU  be  smaahed. 
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The  Recovery  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  1938 


RADIO   ADDRESS  OP   HON    JOHN   O'CONNOR,   OF   NEW   YORB:. 

APRIL  36,  1938 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  made  by  me  over  the  radio  last  evening: 

First,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  cotmtless  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  have 
communicated  with  me  recently  In  reference  to  the  position  I  toe* 
on  the  reorganization  bUl.  It  would  be  physically  Impossible  for 
me  or  my  ofiQce  force  to  answer  each  communication  indi- 
vidually. 

THX  KXCOVXST   PEOOKAIC 

Tonight  I  shall  discuss  the  proposals  recently  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "spending 
program"  or  "pump  priming." 

On  the  day  the  President  sent  his  message  to  the  Congress.  I 
made  a  statement  In  which  I  said  In  part,  "Pump  priming  won't 
do  any  good  if  there  Is  no  water  In  the  well." 

I  then  proceeded  to  state  how  some  of  us  in  Congress  would  put 
"water  in  the  well" — by  reassxirlng  buslneaa,  en  ^ouraglng  the  In- 
vestment of  private  capital,  and  so  forth.  I  shal  attempt  tonight 
to  develop  those  objectives. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  however,  that  many  who  Join  In  my 
views,  like  myself,  do  not  oppose  the  spending  program  substan- 
tially. We  realize  we  are  "in  for  it"  becatise  of  what  has  happened 
before;  that  if  our  people  need  relief,  we  cannot  "let  them  down"; 
but  we  feel  the  plan,  if  it  is  to  be  correctly  described  as  a  recovery 
program,  does  not  go  far  enough — that  It  Is  only  a  temporary 
palliative;  a  hypodermic  administered  to  a  badly  smashed-up 
victim  who  needs  thorough  medication  and  possibly  amputation. 

Some  people  fear  that  this  new  gamble  or  mortgaging  of  the 
future,  which  involves  further  creation  of  billions  of  debts,  coupled 
with  monetary  management,  may  create  a  false  Inflation  boom  with 
a  consequent  crash,  leaving  us  worse  off  than  we  were  In  1933.  Of 
course.  It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  more  spending  mean* 
more  taxes. 

TH«   COaPOlATB  UKDISTEUB  U  i  aU-PEOFITB    TAX 

WhUe  for  months  some  of  us  have  been  advocating  complete 
repeal  of  the  "corporate  undistributed -profits  tax."  It  comes  to 
us  now  as  a  distinct  shock  that  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
on  the  tax  bill  have  agreed  to  "retain  that  tax  In  principle." 

The  outright  repeal  of  that  tax  waa  the  first  objective  recom- 
mended to  dispel  the  fear  pervading  otir  business  world.  The 
fear  may  be  only  psychological,  but  It  la  there  Just  the  same.  It 
Is  doubtful  if  any  thinking  person  wtU  contend  against  the  propoel- 
tion  that  the  country  generaUy  attaches  great  Importance  to  tax 
revision  as  one  necessary  element  In  the  restoration  of  business 
confidence — and  the  outright  repeal  of  the  "corporate  undistrib- 
uted-profits Ux"  heads  the  list.  The  business  world  contends  that 
this  tax  has  destroyed  the  Initiative  to  engage  In  new  enterprise^ 
baa  punished  thoee  who  succeed  In  new  ventures,  and  has  deterred 
the  thrifty  from  InvesUng  their  lavlngi  in  business  which  would 
create  Jobs. 

In  a  recent  national  survey  made  by  the  American  Institute  oi 
PubUc  Opinion,  this  question  waa  asked.  "In  your  opinion,  which 
will  do  more  to  get  us  out  of  the  depression,  increased  Government 
spending  for  relief  and  pubUc  works  or  helping  business  by  reduc- 
ing taxes?"  Seventy-nine  percent  favored  helping  btulneas  by 
reducing  taxes,  whUe  only  21  percent  were  In  favor  of  "pump 
priming."  The  vast  majority  felt  that  prior  "pump  priming"  had 
not  succeeded,  that  artificial  spending  means  more  taxes  and 
postpones  the  return  of  prosperity.  It  is  dlfflctilt  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  all  these  people  can  be  wrong. 

ThU  country  of  ours  has  been  built  up  over  160  years  with 
such  a  distinctive  American  system  of  free  business  enterprise 
that  it  has  been  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  tht  rest  of  the  world. 
Private  profit  was  encouraged.  Haas  production  was  developed 
as  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  and  has  been  credited  by  many 
economists  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  business  enter- 
prise, which  has  so  outstandingly  contributed  to  otir  national 
wealth  and  our  standard  of  living,  that  today  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  120  millions  of  people  Is  equal  to  that  of  any  800,- 
000.000  people  In  Europe  or  any  1.000,000.000  people  in  Asia. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  further  progress  of  this  remarkable 
march  of  business  has  been  hampered  by  overburdensome  taxes 
and  governmental  Interference  and  competition  with  our  eetal>- 
llahed  private-  and  free-busineas  enterprlae. 


Entertaining  these  views,  some  of  us  have  advocated  as  further 
objectives  to  help  solve  our  present  unfortvinate  situation,  that, 
not  only  should  no  further  boards  or  bureaus  be  created  to  snoop 
on  btislnees  and  tell  businessmen  how  to  run  their  own  busi- 
nesses, but  that  the  Government  cease  to  further  compete  with 
private  business  and  get  out  of  the  existing  competition  with 
all  possible  speed. 

TV)  be  specific  the  u'ljustlfiable  snooping  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  competition  with  private  Industry 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  just  two  Inatanoes  against 
which  complaint  Is  made. 


The  President's  program  proposes  the  spending  of  an  addi- 
tional $1,250,000,000  for  relief  during  the  7  months  beginning 
July   1  of  this  year  through  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

With  millions  of  our  people  out  of  work,  there  Is  probably 
nothing  else  wc  can  do.  We  cannot  let  our  citlrens  who  are 
willing  to  work  and  honestly  cannot  find  private  employment, 
starve  or  sleep  naked  In  the  streets.  The  Government  always 
has  been  in  the  relief  business  f.nd  probably  always  wUl  be  to 
some  extent.  It  has  expended  hug»  sums  of  moneys  In  many 
disasters  of  flood,  drought,  earthquake,  etc.  Thoee  moneys,  how- 
ever, were  almost  invariably  distributed  to  the  oommtuiitlee 
afflicted,  and  individuals  were  not  put  on  the  pay  roU  of  the 
Government. 

No  person  with  admiration  for  our  type  of  cltlaeiuy  could  ever 
suggest  that  these  needy  cltlBens  would  not  prefer  Jobs  In  private 
Industry  with  the  decent  living  standard  of  wages  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  under  our  long-eatablished  system  of  free  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

If  only  the  question  of  the  morale  of  our  people  were  Involved, 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  exert  every  eCort  to  get 
out  of  the  relief  business  as  speedily  as  possible  and  return  our 
workers  to  private  Industry. 

There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  Fascist 
dictatorship  la  to  break  the  individual  morale  by  making  everyone 
in  need  permanently  dependent  on  the  Government.  After  that 
the  other  steps  are  easy. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  expenditure  of  these  huge  sums 
for  relief  will  help  business  by  increaaing  the  purchasing  power. 
Of  course,  a  dole,  without  the  burden  of  working,  wotild  create 
an  equal  amount  of  purchaaing  power;  but.  offhand,  I  can  think 
of  no  one  who  would  suggest  that  step  which  would  further  break 
the  morale  of  our  decent  workera. 

If  the  ultimate  objective  is  to  get  otir  unemployed  back  into 
private  Industry — and  siirely  that  must  be  the  goal  at  which  to 
aim — then  every  effort  should  be  made  and  every  encotiragement 
should  be  given  to  business  to  accomplish  this  result. 

To  thia  end  some  of  us  have  advocated  the  objective  of  enoorir- 
aglng  business.  This  may  be  an  abstract  phrase,  but  with  busi- 
ness hysterical,  as  It  surely  is,  we  muat  treat  the  patient  as  we 

find  him. 

To  reestablish  confidence,  taxes  must  be  made  equitable,  legiti- 
mate private  business  must  not  be  further  Interfered  with,  and 
the  Government  must  stay  out  of  competition  with  private  Indus- 
try  Assurances  along  this  line  have  been  long  awaited  t>y  busi- 
ness and.  I  regret  to  say.  they  have  not  yet  been  forthcoming. 

Many  persons  who  have  tried  to  tolve  the  problem  of  this  depres- 
sion which  has  now  been  with  us  for  ntsarly  9  years,  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  economics  of  the  "pump  priming"  theory  that  aU 
you  have  to  do  to  get  back  to  prosperity  is  to  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  by  Government  spending. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  coniiumlng  power  is  only  on* 
comer  of  the  triangle — that  production  and  Income  are  Indls- 
nensable  to  make  a  complete  triangle,  with  chief  emphasis  on 
production.  The  latter  U  what  has  ma<le  for  the  success  of  this 
«)unty.  Nonproductive  Jobs  and  the  deprivation  of  proAt. 
through  taxes  or  otherwise,  will  never  solve  our  di«eultles.  Pro- 
duction produces  Income  and  pvirchasln<{  power.  All  these  go  to- 
irether  and  production  leads  the  trlimivlrate.  Some  people  believe 
that  WhUe  there  may  be  at  one  time  overproduction  In  an  Indi- 
vidual Industry  there  can  never  be  overproduction  In  all  Industries. 
The  more  there  is  produced,  the  more  tJiere  Is  to  divide.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  prime  Importance  of  production  contend  that  tha 
standard  of  living  can  be  raised  only  through  lncres*lng  total  pro- 
duction, not  by  curtoUlng  production. 

People  entertaining  contrary  views  will  throw  up  at  us  the  ques- 
tion. 'How  are  you  going  to  do  It?"  ,.    *w  *        ,-  w. 

In  axiswer  to  that,  let  us  see  where  the  resources  lie  that  could  be 
Tised  in  increasing  production.  First.  It  wUl  not  be  dUfiuted  that 
while  the  Government  proposes  to  spend  about  four  and  one-half 
blUlons  of  doUars  In  "piunp  priming."  private  capital  has  more 
than  10  times  that  amount  presently  fiosen  but  stirely  available. 
if  the  right  word  were  given  to  "go  fvUl  steam  ahead." 

There  are  •34.000.000,000  in  our  banks.  Our  Instiranoe  com- 
panies hold  26  bUUons  of  assets  for  our  64.000.000  poUcyholders. 

From  1920  to  1930  the  corporations  of  our  country  financed  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  the  extent  of  $3,817,000,000.  whUe  the  Govern- 
ment financing  amounted  to  only  five  hundred  and  eight  mUllons. 
In  other  words,  private  capital  furnished  over  8«  percent  of  all 
financing  while  the  Government  was  oiUy  required  to  supply  leas 

than  12  percent.  ^na^ 

Contrast    thU,   however,   vritt    what    has  happened    since    19WI. 

The    situation    has    been    almost    exacUy    reversed.     From    l»»l 

through  1937,  private  capital  has  only  furnished  about  16  percen* 
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Five  Years  of  Futility— And  Worse 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF   MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  IflJJ 


ADDRBS3   OF   HON.    BOY    O     WOODRUPP,    OF    MICHIGAN.    AT 

WOEtCEBTER.  MASS. 


Mr.  HOLMB8.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  ray 
remarks  in  tbe  Ricord,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Representative  Roy  O.  WooDHurr,  Tenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  delivered  at  Worcester,  Mass.: 

After  5  years  under  Mr.  Rooaeveit's  policies  of  temporary  pana- 
ceas, govemmect  by  guess,  experimental  planning,  consistent  In- 
consistency of  promises  snd  pertormance,  constant  changes,  con- 
tradictions, and  conflicts  of  bureaucratic  efforts  and  execution,  what 
today  us  the  state  of  the  Union?     We  are  again  in  a  depression. 

For  6  years  Mr  Rooaerelt  has  possessed  unprecedented  Execu- 
tive powers.  He  himselX  has  claimed  to  have  had  the  most  com- 
plete pulikhc  confidence  and  support  ever  given  any  President.  He 
has  been  accorded  the  most  effective  control  and  cooperation  of 
tbe  legislative  department  ever  given  any  President.  He  has  exer- 
cised untnunmeled  personsl  control  and  unquestioned  discretion 
over  the  spending  of  the  most  gigantic  sum  of  public  money  ever 
granted  any  Chief  Executive  In  the  peacetime  history  of  the  Nation. 
He  has  had  the  widest  latitude  and  liberty  of  action  over  all  tlie 
affairs  of  the  Nation — governmental,  economic,  and  social — of  any 
ruler  of  any  great  state  In  the  world,  excepting,  possibly,  Mussolini 
and  HiUer. 

After  5  years  of  governing  with  these  hitherto  undreamed-oX 
powers,  to  what  condition  have  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  bis  unseen 
advisers  brought  the  Nation?     We  are  In  another  depression. 

The  Boose velt  administration  has  brought  the  Union  to  the  point 
that  for  more  than  3  years  foreslghted  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  have  warned  the  people  would  inevitably  be  reached — the 
point  of  higher  and  still  higher  taxation  with  diminish- 
ing returns,  Increased  expenditures,  with  diminishing  efficiency  and 
raaults.  the  existence  of  a  gigantic,  solidly  entrenched  political 
bureaucracy  more  concerned  with  Its  own  perpetuation  than  in  re- 
lieving the  depression  which  Is  darkening  the  lives  of  the  rest  of 
the  people. 

And  what  does  Mr  Roosevpit,  after  S  years  of  unprecedented 
powers,  undrr-amod-of  exi)endlture«.  unparalleled  public  support, 
and  unsurpasned  ronRreiwional  cooperation,  now  propose? 

Why,  he  proposes  more  taxes  later  on.  more  spending,  an^t  for 
himself  more  nnd  yet  mure  power 

Mr  Roosevelt  Is  confronted  now  by  national  conditions  he  can 
no  lon«»r  escape  nor  conceal  He  la  faced  by  the  stark  fact  that 
his  5  years  of  government  by  g\ieas.  his  policy  of  panaceas  based 
upon  political  expediency,  hu  experinuntation  and  bureaucracy 
building,  have  resulted  economically  and  socially  In  futility  and 
have  perpetuated  rule  by  s  ptiiuieal  oligarchy  against  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  Mitemnly  warned  the  Nstlon  on  March  3,  1030. 

Mr  Rfooasvelt  has  fiuled  to  tell  the  (k^nffrsss  how  to  achieve 
any  subsUntial  eroriotniea  In  Uie  faie  of  a  bureaucracy  that  will 
and  doss  thwart,  with  ail  the  power  of  lu  Influence,  and  its  walrd 
and  DUsleadinir  mrih<xla  of  keeping  the  public  accounts,  every 
effort  of  the  Gonnress  u>  n^uoe  lu  numbers,  to  curtail  ita  pow- 
ers, or  to  issat'ii  tu  spending  Bureaucracy  fattens  on  apendlng, 
U  ivilds  fMi  to  ii»  jxiwfc  throiiKii  fiivoriium  and  the  squandering 
of  public  funds  This  has  been  so  throughout  all  history  It  is  so 
in  a  flagrantly  tiagK'raled  stale  uitdtr  the  lioossvelt  adinlnl*- 
tratlon 

If  as  th.-  net  result  of  ft  ye«ni  of  New  Deal  poiiclss  "one-tblrt 
o*  our  eliisarm  srs  ill  fwl  lll-«lad,  snd  ill-hwisad  "  and  12,000  ()00 
or  mor*  wage  earnera  are  unem|ilnyed  how  and  when  doss  Mr. 
HotMevsIt  now  |.rii|M»i'  lo  .  loihr  aii.t  feod  snd  house  Ihrm  and 
sliil  rertm'e  spenrtinK  •mp  burrowing  lownr  Ikiss.  and  even  begin 
to  i>iil«rw«e  (hs  national  Ituilitr'? 

Imiirnvrmriit  nf  I  tin  etoiionur  siid  sneiat  pundltlon  nf  the  Ism 
prtisprrous  *i«Kmrii(  nt  (III!  |i«.ni|.iii  ii  ,,  laiidsbls  objirtlvs  lo  which 
all  cillsetiii  hsartily  Munia  Trir  l*r«isitii.ni  hsn  im  nu)iu»i«»ly  on 
lilea*  iir  ilnsirw*  i.i  «.  <.un|iUkh  •  itriHfreMilv*  bettermeiU  in  the 
(HinditiiMi  .If  ihni  I'lwM.  „(  riiiMiia  wUn  nrw  imw  in  th**  Uiwsr  hrsik' 
eta  .If  ih*-  wnm.iiu-  siui  •.»  ini  imiinih  As  fur  thtMM  urtaliiw  iw  hi>lp 
theinselvM  ih»  uni.  I..i«  rvwr  for  n  nt.iineiit  sditfpstMl  that  adequsis 
relief  shoulit  tw  iriiiml  ihniM  nt  (hitf  iltny  «h(iuU1  lif  allowurt  10 
suffer  Tl»e  rtllTpr«»i.r  ..f  i*|iiMtriii  I*  rtoi  an  lit  (ho  dososltuiiy  uf 
aiJhlKVlini  e('<MuHiiii<  HiKt  «<.<i»i  liKtirinixtii  but  ss  to  the  most 
(iinrti.tni  ami  »non.>mi(  itteiiHMl  ..I  ii«  a4  luimitiiaitnveni  It  is  A 
nsliiiitai  |tfiiblrini  t<  nn<iiutiK  r»iry  rii|«iti 

n  l«t  rM)w  all  iitii  M|itinrKiii  itiiti  Mt    ttiHwoveit  Um  led  ths  Nation 

-    -  •  paiuway  «t  «agai»«s  aiMl  na^iM  ui  ilte  laavitable  potut  ii 
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a  rode  awakening  to  the  inexorable  operation  of  laws,  principles, 
and  facts.  The  day  of  awakening  from  the  rosy  dream  of  Ikhtow- 
Ing  ourselves  back  Into  prosperity  has  ctMne — and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  no  answer;  he  propoaes  no  course,  except  to  demand  more 
money  and  more  power  to  enable  him  to  pursue  a  program  which  to 
a  great  degree  simply  parallels  one  wiUch,  under  his  direction,  has 
already  failed. 

How  long  are  we  to  continue  a  government  by  consistent  Incon- 
sistency? How  long  are  we  to  labor  and  to  pay  taxes  under  a 
system  of  government  in  wlUch  no  two  departments  or  bureaus 
agree  In  their  figures,  or,  in  many  Ir-stancea,  in  their  policies? 

How  long  are  we  to  continue  this  syatena  of  govenunent  that 
Is  driving  for  more  and  more  peraonal  power  for  the  Preeldent, 
more  complete  control  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  activities  of  the 
people  by  a  bigger  and  more  solidly  entrenched  political  bxireauc- 
racy,  oontroUed  in  turn  by  the  most  powerful  political  oligarchy 
that'  has  ever  existed  in  this  cotmtryf 

The  Nation  must  face  these  issues.  The  Nation  must  return  to 
a  government  of  sanity,  of  principles,  of  law,  of  fundamental  facts; 
and  turn  from  this  policy  of  theoriea.  of  panaceaa,  of  "guessti- 
mates," of  experimentation,  and  of  continuous  and  progressive  sur- 
render of  the  people's  liberties,  prerogatlvea,  and  powers  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  solely  upon  his  assuranoea  that  "you  know, 
my  friends.  I  am  sincere." 

Many  a  sincere  man  baa  laeen  mistaken.  Many  a  mistaken  man 
has  been  sincere.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  greater  power  of  a  mistaken  man,  the  greater  the  dam- 
age wrought  by  his  m'-*"^—  We  canisot  escape  tbe  Impltcatlaps 
of  Mr.  Booaevelt's  own  admissions  that  the  reault  ot  ills  6  years  ot 
control  at  Congieaa,  of  Oovemmant,  of  expenditurea,  is  futility. 

It  Is  time  for  the  President  to  demonstrate  that  "candor"  he 
continually  talks  about,  and  to  tall  the  Oongreee  and  tbe  people 
exactly  what  hia  plans  are  for  the  future,  cnctly  bow  be  means  to 
control  prices  to  atop  Inflation.  His  chairman  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bosutl  aaeerts  this  new  spending  profram  will  produce  an 
inflationary  psychology. 

In  his  November  15  message  to  tbe  last  special  aeaalon  of  the 
Congress  President  Roosevelt  endeavored  to  convey  tbe  impreeetrw 
to  the  Nation  that  there  baa  not  been  jvoper  cooperation  by  in- 
dustry and  bualjiesa  and  every  elaaa  of  dtlaen  with  tbe  Oovem- 
ment,  and  that  such  cooperation  is  necessary  if  the  buatnata  reeee 
slon.  which  was  then  rapidly  developing  into  a  major  depreeslon. 
was  to  be  reversed.  Coupled  with  his  demand  for  thla  cooperaUon 
on  the  part  of  industry,  btulnees.  and  every  olssa  of  citiaen  waa 
a  threat. 

He  said,  "But  obvlotisly  also  Oovemment  cannot  let  nature  take 
Its  course  without  regard  to  consequences.  If  private  enterprise 
does  not  respond.  Oovemment  must  take  up  the  slack. 

"What  we  can  do  covers  so  wide  a  field  and  so  many  subjects 
that  it  Is  not  feaalble  to  Include  them  all  In  this  message." 

This  was  his  threet  that  U  business  and  Industry  did  not  re- 
spond, together  with  "every  dais  of  dtiaen,"  to  his  demand  for 
cooperation  on  their  part  with  the  Oovemment,  which  in  this  ease 
meant  Prealdent  Rooaevelt  himself,  there  wotild  be  a  further  tight- 
ening up  of  governmental  regulations,  further  regimentation,  and 
restrictions  on  business,  further  taxation — in  short,  a  governmental 
control  approaching,  if  not  actually  encompaaalng,  a  faacistlc  sUte. 
"nils  atutude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Booaevelt  needs  doee 
examination  by  the  Congreas  and  the  people.  Becauae  of  his  un- 
preoedented  powers  over  affaln  of  Govenunent  and  over  industry, 
btistnees,  end  every  daas  of  cltiien.  his  mental  attitudes  become 
as  important  as  any  sUtutea  that  might  be  enacted. 

It  IS  a  little  short  of  ironical  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  demand 
the  cooperation  of  industry  and  of  the  citlwna  of  every  daas  with 
the  Oovemment  as  a  neoeeaary  action  to  eavc  tbe  country  from 
another  crash.  Industry,  agriculture,  cltlaans  of  every  dass  In- 
duding  Congreas  have,  for  tbe  past  4^  yean,  been  oooperatlng 
with  the  Freaident  and  his  admlnirtratlon  to  the  freatMt  degree 
ever  known  In  tbU  country.  What  have  we  been  doing  tbeee 
«  yean  and  more  but  yielding  to  every  demand  every  eo-oalled 
plan,  every  vhia  of  the  OhUf  Kueutlve  and  his  anenymoue 

advlienf 

AUhoufh  a  bualnMi  reoeeeioo  wm  buUdlag  up  for  many  mouthy 
Mr.  Hooeevelt  and  hU  advleers  eteadfaiUy  reXuaed  to  admit  that 
(act.  pubUely  at  leMt.  and  rafuiMI  to  make  any  plana  for  meoUng  it. 

■eereury  of  Commerce  Ropor  time  and  again  gave  out  newa> 
papar  interview!  In  which  he  etreeeed  that  recovery  waa  aeoom- 
pllahed  and  that  tha  Mew  Deal  waa  raaponilbla  for  It. 
'^iffiS,  Krffna.  fMratvy  ot  Ubor.  la  numenma  etaUmenU 
potDtMd  to  the  raturn  to  "normal"  oondlUona  o<  amployment. 
wagea,  and  induitrlal  production  to  prove  that  tha  Ntw  Deal  had 
eomplatad  lU  acoomplUhmant  of  rtoovery.  -.^.^^  «,-«.«. 

CRalrman  Jiaae  Jobihi.  o(  tb«  ^^^wf^^Woo  riijanoa  0<wpt>ra. 
turn,  in  a  numbtr  of  ipoaohe*.  hargldad  tb«  "fact"  that  the  Kalion 
VM  Uck  ou  the  leyil  of  proaptrlly 

All  than  lUtim^utd  ware  mada  puWtolir  •»»«•  ^'Y^l^}^; 

Than  04mc  Mr  RooaeveU  in  hla  m«iwnt  of  Novsmb«r  «».  "n*"*! ' 

"We  have  not  been  unawara  of  uncartalntlaa  in  th«  aoonomlo 
picture,  A«  far  back  aa  laat  ■prlui  I  called  sttentlon  to  »he  /apid 
rial   in   niany  prleee    a  riM  that  threalenad   lu  partlaular  ilta 

anUolpaUd  revival  of  bulldlni "         .^  .  ^    .   ^_   «.  ..^.^...la 

If  that  sUlamant  wai  eorrwt,  on  what  *»wta  dpoa  Mr  «o<«.veU 
now  fiouss  hli  fallurt  lo  do  •omtlhini  about  tWi  fJP'**"'*" 
which  he  impllee  be  to  olaarly  foreeawt  Why  <*«'.*»•-»*"»»*•''" 
reoogniaed  spohmimao  his  teoretary  of  Oommaroa.  his  •«»f*J*jr « 
Ubor.  hi.  rhsirman  of  the  R.  F.  0.  to  herald  ihaea  glad  tldinga 
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that  "liappy  days  are  here  again."  if  be  knew,  aa  he  now  saya.  that 
tbe  douds  of  an  ^iproaclUng  depreeslon  were  darkening  the 
economic  skies? 

Although  the  depression  was  not  a  condition  brought  on  sud- 
denly by  some  unusual  train  ot  clrcuoostancea.  after  It  reached 
a  certain  momentum  It  began  to  accelerate  so  rapidly  as  to 
frighten  the  President  and  his  anoiijnnous  advlaers.  and  Mr. 
Boosevelt  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  ttdmlt  the  disastroua  efleeta 
of  ills  administration. 

His  message  last  November  concemiog  the  depreeslon  and  his 
proposals  for  dissipating  It  were  exoee<llngly  vague.  He  declared 
that  "the  continuance  of  buslnees  recovery  in  the  United  Stataa 
depends  far  more  upon  business  pollciiss  tluin  it  does  upon  any- 
thing that  may  t)e  done  or  not  done  in  Wasblngtcm." 

Tills  is  a  singular  reversal  of  view.  For  nearly  S  yeare  Mr. 
Booeevclt  insisted  and  proceeded  on  tlie  poUcy  that  recovery  de- 
pended entirely  upon  New  I>al  i>oIlc:les,  New  Deal  plana,  aad 
New  Deal  control  over  Oovemment.  industry,  agriculture,  labor — 
all  activities,  public  and  private. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  abandoned  thli  policy  aa  yet,  even  though 
he  tries  to  throw  upon  the  shoulders  of  indtistry  the  reaponelhtllty 
for  the  slump  and  the  action  neceasary  for  arresting  it. 

It  is  another  typical  Rooseveltlan  point  of  view.  When  affairs 
seemed  to  be  going  well.  It  was  a  result  of  New  Deal  plana  and 
poUclea  'nwcauae  we  planned  it  that  way,"  aa  Mr.  Booaevelt  eakd. 
But  when  a  slump  developed — Immediately  Mr.  Rooaevelt  took  tbe 
poaltlon  that  industry,  business,  and  evtry  class  tt  dOcens  have  not 
been  cooperating  with  the  Oovemment. 

Thia  depraaalaD  is  the  direct  result  of  6  yeare  of  eo-eaUed  Mew 
Deal  ezperimtfitatlon.  waate,  extravagance,  boreaacratle  regulatkm, 
regimentation,  aad  the  coercion  aad  subJugatloD  at  Oongreee. 

And  for  6  years  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  aboelng  buslnees  aad 
btislneeamen;  he  has  been  meddling  Into  every  kind  of  activity; 
he  baa  directed  governmental  interference  Into  every  line  of  basl- 
nesa:  be  baa  encouraged  govemnkental  competttlim  in  many  Unee 
ot  activity;  he  has  prMcbed  daas  prejiiidloee  aad 
hatreds. 

In  tbeee  yean  buslnees  and  industry  have  been 
abuse  and  diaerimlnatlao  on  the  part  of  Mr.  BooeeveU  end  hie 
admlnlatratlon.  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rtatag  bitnd  aad  militant 
prejudice  on  tbe  part  of  the  National  Uibcr  Belallons  Board,  on  the 
other.  Busiaeas  has.  through  tbeee  yean,  etruggled  between  the 
upper  mlllstooe  of  governmental  dlafavor  and  Interfereaoe  aad  the 
netbtf  miiutiw  ot  labor  diacontent  aad  dleorder. 

In  theae  yean,  American  industry  haa  had  to  straggle  agalnet 
rtelng  taxation  and  rising  labor  ooate.  on  tbe  one  band,  and  lacreaa 
Ing  governmental  regulation  and  regimentation  on  tlie  eCbar. 
Throughout  this  time,  Mr.  Rooeevelt  imd  bis  adminlatraton  have 
been  warned  time  and  again  by  eeontanlsta,  industrialists,  flnan- 
den,  and  Memben  ot  Oongreee  that  dinaster  inevitably  mtiat  reevit 
from  such  polldee  as  be  has  insisted  upon  pursuing.  Be  did  not 
listen.  He  did  not  heed  the  well-meant  advice  whleb  was  odtered 
him. 

And  now  Mr.  Rooeevelt  calls  upon  industry  to  save  this  Natlca 
from  the  resulU  of  his  own  headlong  foUlea. 

It  U  not  cooperation  between  Industry  and  "every  daaa  of  dtl- 
■en"  with  Mr  Roosevelt's  Oovemment  that  is  needed.  That  we 
have  had  for  nearly  6  yean.  On  the  contrary.  It  la  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Oovemment  with  busi- 
ness and  "every  daaa  of  cltlaen"  that  is  needed. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  leaden  in  Industry,  ftnanee, 
and  agriculture  are  slow  to  accept  at  face  value  Mr  Rooeevelt'i 
yaweVeatures  of  coocUlatlon  In  view  of  his  poiieiee  and  oerf orm- 
ancea  of  the  past  ft  yean  Mr,  Rooeevelt's  record  U  one  of  turning 
his  back  on  his  promisee  when  U  sulttd  his  purpoeee  to  do  ao. 
His  record  is  one  of  placing  strange  and  even  peculiar  oonatnietlOBa 
on  bla  own  words  and  ssntenoee  when  the  oooaaion  seemed  tore- 

!uire-~oonstruetlons  not  ordinarily  given  such  words  and  aenuncea. 
[is  record  Is  one  that  la  not  naaeurtng  to  thoae  who  believe  In  <mr 
constitutional  democracy,  who  believe  in  the  uidopendenoe  and 
Integrity  of  the  oourte,  and  tbe  honeet  lnieni4ona  efjndueiry  and 
labor     Ho  one  u  reeponalble  for  that  unoerulnty  cmept  PraaMoBt 

Rooeevelt  himself  and  hie  spokeamen.  

n  Mr   Rooeevelt  Is  eincen  In  wanting  that  cooperation  whkfe 

be  demands  from  bu-^n*- »"^''2«::i*'J,'%.**jK22'w"h2 
dlatlnctly  and  emphatically  up  to  him  *« J>^*j2*!2Si.taL  5 
intantlona  to  cooperate  aad  to  propoee.  not  vopi  ptomiaaa  or 
future  perforroanoe,  but  concrete  and  Immwllate  meMttrei  for 
taking  (hTltg  irwa  and  handeuffi  of  (aiatloa.  mulatlon.  rofft- 
inflation,  unfair  toveramantal  oompotltton  and  pwtjwutlon  from 
mduitry  In  order  that  It  may  again  tmploy  our  pwla  and  ctnif • 
gle  up  and  carry  the  Hatlon  wrfh  It  to  \hf  Imla  of^proapartty 

UntU  iuoh  concrete  pfopoaaU  aro  oflTered  by  Mr.  Roooavtit.  or 
unMM  tha  Oongraaa  en  lu  own  initiative  takca  iwh  mMwraa.  il 
S^ooi  SntturtTthat  hualnoai  and  induilry  ihould  ba  owitlouj 
abmit  veiiturlni  loto  the  ■peculatlve  waten  of  eipanalon  and 
renewed  activity  and  raemploymtnt,  _»...»..,  ^  ^^^-t 

Thsra  l«  •ome  dlBar««noi  uf^opUilon  ac  lo  ^"»^.ftl, P^"? 
condition  la  a  rwiurrcncc  of  tha  old  dapreaaioa  or  wbathw  It  la  a 

"'ZiV'mafio?  of  plain  logic,  U  tha  pfaaani  daprowi^  »3*|««« 
of  the  Hat  oi  !•  a'^rtcurrence  of  th#  original  «»»P'«-^»  o*  >•■•; 
than  tha  conclusion  Is  insaeapable  that  ^^•,J^l^„}S"llVSl 
New  Daal  admlnlatratlon  witft  only  a  einterfto  a^  ^■"•(  ■■*•?.'*_!!* 
by  tba  temporary  sedative  of  ruiuous  speudlim  of  Om  public  fuado. 
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with  •  rKurrme*  at  th«  onfintjl 
tioiM  at  vtlflcul  QoMieUU 
•  or*  off 

ft  M  tmcmmrj  «t  this  point 
tiM  N*w  DmU  MlaUnt*tniUoa  tc 
u\nm  potlcM*  h«v*  had  od  th« 

Mr    Roowvvlt't    ftnt    palley 
n«ard  to  Um  aykU  of  th«  Nktlo^al 
tawpmyn     IndaiMl,  Just  th«  otlwr 
h  J  ifuwBCi  «o  the  OooffrMa  th« 
u«  natioiul  d«M  U  M  Milton  i 
invoivwl  In  th«  quoMloa  of 

What  •  dtfftrvnoa  botwwm  .. 
•>f  randtdat*  NooaovsU  In  1931 

■•eft  IB   IMS  whan  tha 
iiAR  10  MUioaa  of  deUara  Mr 
■laacb: 

"I  proMt  to  you.  ay 
n  ada  ■oivant  and  that  tha  «i 
tl.a  Unllad  Btataa  " 

Antn,  IB  IMf.  Mr   RooMvalt 

Tw  thraa  lottf  y—n  tha 
r  ma  toward  baiiliruptrjr    • 

'  WUh  tha  utmoat  Mrtmjanaai 
P'tifcMind  ataet  ot  thia  (act  upnn 

"Tno  aiXmn  la   raeant  hlator' 
aPMikad  on  tha  roeka  of  looaa 

Wit* 


to  ravlaw  aoma  of  tha  pot  Ida*  of 

dvtannina  If  wa  can  wiiat  affact 

euuo 


rowad    tpandinc    without 

■udfftt  or  tha  hardahlp  on  tha 

day  Mr    Rooaavtlt  da«Ur«id  In 

It  mafcaa  llttia  dllTaranca  whathar 

or  40  bUliona  bacauaa  It   la  ail 

Ineoma 
atatamant  and  tha  daalaratlona 
4nd  in  l»3« 

dabt  waa  only  a  llttl*  mora 
Rooaavalt  wld  In  hla  a«oaptanoa 


na'  lonal 
thkt 


natDnal 


frtancB,  thai  Oovammant     •     •     •     ba 
impla  bo  aat  by  tha  l»ra«idant  of 

•Aid: 

ft  tral  Oovammant  haa  baah  on  tha 
» 

I  point  nut  to  tha  Oonfraaa  thn 
our  national  acononty    *     *     ■ 
llbaral   fovarnmanta  h«va   baan 
'  policy     Wa  muit  avoid  thta 


tth  tha  national  dabt  now  I 
titan  MQM0M0.000  by  l»40,  it 
b4icii  In  tlMaa  daya  whon  ha  wai 
B\uat  hava  Mlo«od  thai  it  mad< 
Uf  naiioaal  dabt  vm  twanty 
d-iUdrt. 

AXtar  tbo  ItM  offMh.  worM 
diiaordarad  thrmifli  dapraotatjoo 
bitfora  ba  laft  oAea.  ha 
bald  la  Loa4oa  for  tha  pwrpoai 
la  ordor  to  abmhMt 


amuv  ad 


oi     „ 

viaaa  of  ottrroaey  daprauittoB 
but  bafofo  ba  ~ 

Praatdoat  oloot  aooaotait  to  p 
My    Kooatoalt  potatodly  aad 
attituda  or  to  tafta  aay  aotloa 


AftMT  Mr.  HooMvoK  did 

l^raaea  to  ba  bald  ta  Juaa  IMS 

world 

b«i  proporty 
uoa  that 
ti:i  bova  n 


dnatl 


Mr  Rooaovalt^  aaw  puBH>-Pt 
frara  wtU  prevo  to  bo  a  vou<d 
vivlvaa  aun  BMra  taiatloa.    Mr. 

U>  tha  Oiingrw.  apooUtoaHy 
tha  aaUoBiri  dobt  waa  to 


that  Mr. 


dapraaalon  aa  aoon  aa  tha  ln)ac- 
ateppod  and  tba  affaota 


waa    bon 


■urh  a  lUU  that  It  will  ba  moro 
would  appaar  that  Mr    ftooaavalt, 

making  pramiaaa  to  tha  country, 
a  graal  daal  of  dlffaranc*  whathur 
flva  bUlloaa  or  forty   bttllona  of 


baeama  paralyiad  and 

of  foralfB  eurraaelaa     Ut  Hoorar, 

id  an  aeonomlfl  confaranea  to  ba 

of  aadaavorlnc  to  aubillaa  world 

unfair  oonpotition  throufh  da< 

ATtar  Mr.  Rooaavalt  w««  alaetad. 

P'MidoBt  Hoevar  andaavor«d  to  gat 

hla  aaaetloa  to  thIa  eonfaranoa. 

npbatloally  rafuaad  to  toloa  hla 

la  thla  ragard  untu  ba  actuaUy 


ha  did  approva  tha  oon- 
for  tba  purpoaa  o/ aUbUtaatlon  of 
•ut  aftar  tha  c  Dofaranea  dmi,  and  bafora  it  oould 
^.  Mr  Kooaivolt  auddonly  rapudlatad  bla  poal. 
atabtHaatlOB  waa  all -important  aad  rafuaad 
1    laaamvih  aa  trade  policy  and  atonatary 
ineaaarabto.  t  ila  floofaraaea  eaUad  by  the  Pr«d< 
dad  la  daapali  and  aaeh  nation  waa  l«(t  ut  •«. 


■Mfo  tn  avory  aort  of  dertea  of  uitfalr  eompetiuoa. 
Th  •iffBlfleanoa  of  thla  action  by  Mr.  Rooaaralt  la  to  ba  laan 


whan  wo  ooaelder  that  la  potxt  of  raoovary  amoaf  the  nationa 
or  tha  world,  fron  IfW  to  July  1M7.  aeeordUic  to  tha  Uaaua  of 
Nftttooa'  BMBthly  bullaila  ot  atitlatlea,  tha  Oaitod  SUtoi  aunda 
a^vay  down  in  aiitaanlh  plaoa. 

Another  traportaat  noScfd  \  be  admlalatrattoa  waa  to  pila  up 
taaaa.    Taiaa  era   today   beanar   upoa   the   pookatbooka  of   tha 
Ainartoaa  people  than  at  aay  tisM  la  the  hlatory  of  thla  Nation 
valt^  aaw  puBH»-PftiilBff  propoaal.  wbloh   th«  NaUoa 

lalac  propoaiUoa.  of  eouraa. 
levalt  hloiaalf.  in  hu 
that  the  only  way  to  raduoa 
the  aaUoaal  li 


In- 


-_  —  —   —  _^__    ncKwte —  which 

lit  aaolM  iplalea  that  aU  of  theoe  anormoua 


^  .-.  ...    -         peodlBf  and  ieadlag  aiporunaata 

for  by  the  taapa  on,  rafardloM  of  how  imu  they 

wmt  doM  ft  r    ReoaeTolt  aay  about  radtMiac 

by  the  altnya  »tioa  fraai  the  pay  roiu  ttia  ainy 


aitd  adtrafBfaat  and  lU-advlaed 
arata  be  paM  for  by  the  taar 

n  luiaiaiiii  _ 

ot  politMal  paraaltai  whOM  aalj  duaUAoatioa. 
iDf  tiM  Job!  thoy  bold  la  llMr 
vetaa  oa  flaalloa  iat. 
Mr.  Boawtalt  ahdhis 

I  Mm  M  faaUUaa.^  taiiaif  fran  the~'^?M"'ie  gita  to  the 
Id  a«  iM  "ability  to  par  bad  laiaa  on 


iMtlty  to  brlhf  la  the  Hew  Deal 


lumt  aion  hafa  lor  •  yoara  ha4  a  fraal 
the  loh  bear  the  burden  of  iauuoa, 


Itr 


aad  hH 

—  -'^f!^  abotrt 

•Dal  analyKa  Mow.  ••  a  «vw«ii  lora 
*<«t  ta  ma.  IM'a  leafe  al  ther^oord 
y«it  hiwW  had  to  aay  la  the 


ital  e^iap    itt  aorta  of  taaM.    But 

BlaMvlora  ha««  imio  to  aay,  il  you 

Ihaaa  dan.  abetit  who  aa  loally  payt  aU  thoM  tm  in  the 
^•..^     ■• — ._._  M j^^^y  ^  ^  aodaavelt  la 

LM'i  Ma  what  Ml.  Ilooae- 
about  who  payt  the  taiaa. 


Baafe  la  im. 

(aitd  waam  be  a 

wtio  paya  the 

'T^aaa  are  paid  la  the 
tr  nfiaaalii.  they  are  lalatmu  ta 
hence  ta  hotdaa  of  the  bunfry 


Mie^  m  waa  a  "prnmlaint"  eaadidate 
oaM  IdaU) .  hero'i  what  ha  lald  about 


Jolie  la  aala.   Our 


>t  0 '  every  man  who  lahora  •  •  • 
Mia  faetorlaa.  taa-aold  fatma.  and 
xmaplaff  the  ttraata  and  leeklnf 


nay  n  rver  aae  a  tai  bUl.  but  tbav  pay  tn 

' — "  «*  what  they  buf.  or  (aa 

, .  •    •    •    Our  peipla  and 

(burdeaaof  taaatioa    •    •    •.- 


AR«ln  In  IMa  Mr  RnoaavfU  lald  thla  about  who  payt  the  taxr« 
anrt  what  ought  to  b«  done  with  thone  dollar*  wrung  out  of  tha 
ivrat  of  rri«ry  man  who  Uborn 

'I  «hall  u»#  ihti  poaltlon  of  high  ri»«pon»lblllty  to  dtacuaa  up  and 
down  'he  country  tit  nil  •eimorm,  nt  nil  timea.  tha  duty  of  reducing 
t»«r«  of  inrrr**lng  tho  i-fflrlcnry  of  (fovummfnt.  of  cutting  out 
ihi"  ni-.c|rrljru»h  arovjnil  our  gnvcrnmriilal  atruclura.  of  getting  tha 
mcmt  public  »«Tvicc  for  rvrry  dollar  paid  by  taxation  Tnii  I 
plfdg*  you.  Ktul  nothing  I  have  said  In  tha  campaign  tranacenda 
In  Importance  ihlt  covenant  with  the  taipayrra  of  tha  country  " 

The  way  Mr  RcKie.vejt  him  kept  that  covenant  !■  to  run  tha 
nan  nal  rteht  to  t40  OOO  OOO  000  by  1»40  the  Intereat  on  which  la 
•  lOOOOOQ(XK)  II  yeur  nnd  (o  calmly  declare  In  hla  recant  meaaoga 
to  the  rongrrna  thnt  It  imilteii  no  dlfTrrenea  whether  tha  national 
aebt  u  twenty-five  billion  tir  forty  billion. 

N.)W  let  u«  -ee  whether  Mr  Uooaevett  and  hU  admlnlatratori 
iictiiMily  (■•iinprrhriul  wiuU  nuiil  hnppeti  aa  a  reault  of  hli  new 
•|>en«ling  program  no  far  m  ilie  tnximyert  are  concerned, 

Keep  in  mind  now  thnt  Mr  ri<v)iievelt  declared  time  and  again 
that  lasra  are  paid  In  the  nweat  of  thoae  who  labor;  that  though 
the  worker  may  never  aee  a  tax  bill,  he  payi  In  daductlona  from 
wagea  and  In  iiicre««ed  pricea  and  In  ceaaaflon  of  employment. 
Keep  in  mind  that  Mr  R^vnwvelt,  aa  a  'prnmlalng"  candidate, 
warnrd  thnt  looee  fla.nl  policiea  have  wrecked  other  liberal  gov* 
ernmenla  Keep  In  miiid  that  he  warned  that  tha  Nation  ww  on 
the  road  tn  bankruptcy  when  I'a  national  debt  had  reached  a  point 
.f  lean  than  Ml.ooo 000 000  Alao  keep  In  mind  that  Mr,  Rooaevolt 
now  (leijlarea  with  the  national  debt  on  the  way  to  140,000.000.000 
ft  more,  that  it  dncan  t  make  any  differenca  whether  tha  national 
debt  la  iwenty-rtve  bllllona  or  forty  bllllona.  that  It  will  hivt  to 
ba  paid  by  taxation  taken  out  of  the  national  Income,  which  maana, 
he  now  profeaaea  to  believe,  that  ao  long  aa  the  national  Income 
can  atafger  under  the  tax  burden.  It  makea  no  differenca  how  big 
the  national  debt  la  Now  leii  go  to  IMfl  and  aea  what  Mr. 
Rooaamlt  and  aome  of  hla  admlnlatratora  were  aaylng  about  thla 
very  point 

In  a  letter  to  Roy  W  Howard,  the  newapapor  publlihar,  BcD- 
tembw  aa,  lOaa,  Mr   Rooaevelt  wrote  thla: 

"What  ta  known  oa  conaumera'  taxea,  namely,  tha  Invlalbla  taxaa 
paid  by  paople  in  every  walk  of  life,  fall  relatively  much  more 
heavily  upon  the  poor  man  than  upon  the  rich  man.    In  l»a9"'    • 

Keep  In  mind  that  that  waa  under  a  Republican  admlnlitration— 
"In  lOaB  eonaumera'  taxea  repreaented  only  30  percent  of  the 
national  revenue.    Today  they  are  80  percent  ■•     •     •     • 

We  alao  And  In  1938  that  Mr  Robert  Jackeon,  a  great  favorite 
with  Mr  Rooaevelt,  and  now  aollcltor  General  of  the  United  Statea. 
laying  thla' 

■In  1930  we  And  that  thoae  taxea  bearing  moat  heavily  on  the 
wall-to-do  contributed  •  •  •  M.3  percent  of  tta  (the  National 
Oovernmenta]  U)tal  internal-revenue  and  cuatoma  recelpta,  while 
mlacellaneoua  taxea  and  cuatoma  recelpta.  bearing  moat  heavily 
--    •     •     3 1  - 


8   per  cant   of 


upon   the   coruumer,   contributed   only 
luch  recelpta     •     •     • 

"In  IMS  the  taxea  baaed  on  ability  to  pay  contributed  S8.7 
percent  of  the  Internal -revenue  and  cuatoma  recelpta;  •  •  • 
there  haa  been  an  Increoae  in  the  proportion  of  revenuea  contrib- 
uted by  uxea  baaed  on  conaumptlon  to  fll  3  percent  " 

Controat  thoae  two  atatementa  and  Mr  Rooaevelt'i  prevloua 
itatamenta  that  taxea  come  out  of  the  aweat  of  every  man  who 
labora.  and  Mr  Rn<5aevelt  •  itatement  that  liberal  govammanta  are 
wrecked  on  the  rocka  of  Uxae  flacal  pcjllcy,  and  hla  atatament  thnt 
tha  Nation  wa«  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy  when  the  national  debt 
waa  leaa  than  131,000  000.000.  contraat,  I  lay.  Ihooe  itatementi  with 
hla  propoaed  poU-priming.  well-draining  program  and  hla  recent 
itatament  to  the  Congrea*  that  it  makea  no  difference  whether  th9 
national  debt  la  taa  orto  ooo  ix)0  or  140  000,000,000. 

Now  juat  what  wita  it  that  precipitated  the  country  Into  the  etaap- 
•af  noae  dive  it  hw  ever  experienced  in  a  like  period,  raaultlni  In  tho 
praaeni  dapreaaton?     It  waa  contradictory   admlnlatratlon  policlaa. 

On  November  10  loat  after  more  than  4  yean  of  demanding  that 
prteaa  ba  hooated  to  the  1936  level  and  when  they  were  atlll  18 
pwoent  below  that  level.  Mr  Ronaavelt  auddenly  announced  that 
prioaa  were  too  high  and  demandetl  they  be  raduoed 

in2?.J!rS^V..i?ni'*'7e  "  '^'"  ^:  Ro.>aeveit  had  demanded  that 
^JSil^..l^  ?^  ?l.    '  r*"?'  *h«'«"»i''"'  fcnd   ratallen.  reduce 

people   "would  buy,     he  demanded  on  February  IB  that  prloee  so 

2?2i^  TV,  A.  .nr^^T"!!  ""*  '^  '"^  Inoonaiateney  in  thU 
iiotloo       To  aay  tba  laaat.  the  warning  waa  naadad 

It   beeomaa    utuny    impoaaible    under    any   luoh    contradictory 

KiTatiuK'^tJ  'ilvTn.'*'n,''"'1  '7  manuLturera.  who!2S2r7 
iSiL^    .  .  *°  '*''.  *"'  P'*"»  f"""  r^inn  buainaaa,  to  place  any 

mpoaalbla  for  them  u^  know  whether    under  tha  urclna  of  tha 

STiTi  ESTToSi'  '^'^""«.rj"'"«  -»»•«  th7.i^'?n't'S«i'i: 

f!J?-  ^  -  '*'^  ^^*  inevitable  reault  of  Mr  RooaeTelt'a  oon- 
^L^iJ'^^^^''^^*'  TvT'l'^  '"''"•'  producer.,  iSSIIlaM.^d 
u^  ««  A*'*"'*''*"'"""^^'  <l*y-«»y-day  production  and  dlatrtbu- 
tioo      No  other  eourca   la  poaaible  for  them  when    added  to  th. 

;SS  ."tJr^rrnSod'fcto;:  ^'T"^  d-pr.«Ton'Vh'iV;'u1uSrlm! 
ISTlnlSSirltS  ^  oonfuaing  policy  aa  Mr    Ro^velt 

Whether  he  reallr^  it  or  not,  Mr    Rooaevelt    aa  Prealdent  of  tha 
UniUd   SUfa,   veated    with   the   voat  power.   boih™S,nitS   kJd 
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penuaelon  which  he  po.eeeaaa.  cannot  demand  that  pricea  go  down 
or  that  pricea  go  up  without  producing  the  moat  mtIoub  and  dla- 
ruptive  dlaturbancaa  throughout  tha  whole  economic  atruotura  of 
thla  Nation. 

When  Mr.  Rooaevelt  declared  pricea  rnuit  go  up.  aa  ha  for  4  yean 
did  declare,  and  when  ha  declared  that  wagea  muat  rtaa  and  hour. 
muat  ba  ahortaned  and  production  ooata  Increaaed  by  added  tax- 
ation on  btulnaM,  It  waa  only  the  part  of  prudence  for  manufac- 
turera.  wholaaalera.  and  retaUera  to  Inoreaae  thetr  atocka  agalnat 
rising  coeu  and  rlalng  prloea.  Than  when  Mr.  Rooeevelt  declared 
pricea  miut  go  down,  ha  in  effect  aenred  notice  upon  tha  oonauowra, 
who  naturally  had  bean  buying  agalnat  rtalng  prtcea.  largely  by  the 
tnatallment  plan,  that  they  should  atop  buying  because  prloea 
wotild  be  lower  Of  oourae.  tn  the  faoe  of  luoh  a  declaration  for 
lower  pricea,  and  the  dlmlnlahed  oonaumar  demand  reeulting  di- 
rectly therefrom,  mamifacturer.  and  dlatrlbutor.  found  themaelvaa 
with  large  Inventorlea  on  hand  and  advance  order,  placed. 

The  inavlUble  and  prudent  action  In  aucb  a  etroumatanoe  waa 
for  manufacturer,  and  distributor,  to  cancel  advance  ordera  for 
raw  msterlala,  aemlflnlabed  and  finlihed  goods.  That  U  what  they 
did.  The  reault  was  ths  sharpest  decline  tn  employment  and  pay 
roll.,  tn  tha  period  following  Mr,  Rooeevelt's  "down  price."  declara- 
tion, that  has  ever  occurred  In  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  In  that  abort  period  Mr.  Rooaevelt  now  admlU 
1.000,000  wage  earners  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Then  rams  Mr  Rooaevelt's  pronunolamento  that  pricea  muat  go 
up.  It  did  not  have  the  effect,  however,  either  of  producing  con- 
sumer demand  or  of  apurring  produoera  and  diatrlbutora  to  a 
sudden  burst  of  activity  In  accumulating  new  stocks  of  Inven- 
torlea becauae.  Judging  by  the  past,  they  oould  expect  Mr  Rooae- 
velt In  the  near  future  to  afaln  daelare  that  prloee  muat  go  down. 
Whether  or  not  Mr,  Rooaevelt  doee  take  such  aoUon,  bU  sudden 
and  frequent  revenala  ol  policy  oonoerixing  price  levels  have  Im- 
planted that  fear  which  wUl  operaU  to  make  producers  and  dls- 
trtbutora  very  alow  to  afain  }eopardlBs  their  very  exietenoe  by 
doing  tbe  Uilngs  which  ifr.  Rooaevelt's  prooouncemenu  would  at 
the  monoent  indicate  to  be  expedient. 

It  U  vital  in  this  reourrenoa  of  tbe  depresalon  that  steadfast 
policies  be  adopted  and  that  every  uncertainty  aa  to  future  govern- 
mental demands  and  enforceiaenta  be  removed  In  order  that 
buatnaea  may  have  the  beat  opportunity  to  make  long-range  plana 
looking  to  reemployment  ot  tbe  mllUona  who  now  are  walking  the 
sueets  looking  for  Jobs  which  are  not  to  he  bad. 

There  are  aa  many  unemployed  In  the  country  today  aa  at  the 
very  deptha  of  tha  original  dapreaaton.  If  we  are  not  to  witaaaa 
a  eonpme  deetruetlon  of  our  present  form  of  govsrnaMat,  and  If 
wr  are  to  maintain  tha  economic  sUbillty  of  this  country,  and  tbe 
Nation',  preaarvatlon  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  aa  the  best 
place  In  the  world  tn  which  to  live,  ehaoa  and  uncertainty  mtut 
ceaae  and  we  muat  return  to  tbe  fundamentals  of  sound  govern- 
ment. 
Not  only  baa  Mr.  Roosevelt's  poUcy  of  seeking  to  manipvUate 

Glee  level,  by  Praaldential  pronouncement  created  thla  uncertainty 
tba  buslnees  world  which  haa  led  to  tbe  preaent  condition  of 
affair*,  but  other  New  Deal  policiea  have  contributed  very  greatly 
to  the  situation  In  which  we  now  find  ouraalvea.  Not  the  least  of 
these  la  the  reciprocal -trade  poltey. 

Despite  all  of  the  proteetatlons  of  the  admlnlatratlon  to  the 
contrary,  the  reciprocal-trade  policy  baa  not  proved  beneficial  to  tba 
agricultural  induatry  or  to  tne  manufacturing  industry  Inatead. 
It  haa  created  grave  fear,  on  the  part  of  both  agricultural  and 
Indu.trl.l  producer,  that  they  will  eventually  be  brought  Into 
such  competition  with  the  product,  ot  cheap  foreign  labor  a.  will 
prove  utterly  dleaatroua  In  our  home  market.  Until  thi.  fear  U 
eliminated,  nothing  that  the  administration  can  otherwlae  do  can 
overcome  it.  Inaamuch  aa  I  am  addreaalng  myself  tonight  more 
particularly  to  the  slgnl&canoe  of  the  new  ao-called  pump-priming 
program,  and  lU  probable  effeeta  upon  the  country,  I  ahail  not  Uke 
time  now  to  go  further  Into  the  deUtla  of  thI.  dangeroua  reciprocal- 
trade  policy  which  1.  .o  rapidly  opening  our  domeetic  market  to  an 
ever-lncreaalng  avalanche  of  cheap  foreign  good. 

Bualneaa  1.  further  diaquleted  by  the  Inconsistent  and  carefully 
•oncaaled  forelan  policy  of  the  admlnUtratlon.  The  country  doea 
not  know  now  aad  haa  not  been  able  to  determine  from  Mr 
Rooeevelt's  contradlctery  staUments  on  the  subject  what  our 
foreign  policy  la,  to  what  eitent  we  may  be  now  or  In  tbe  future 
Btay  become  Involved  In  the  quarrela  of  other  nationa.  and  to 
what  eatent  bualneaa  may  ftnd  itaelf  rigidly  regimented  In  event 
of  such  an  emergeooy 

The  moet  aerloua  phaae  of  the  propoeed  spending  program  Is 
that  It  la  deelgned  to  produce  an  inflatlonairpeyehology,  aa  has  been 
aald  by  Chalnnan  Marriaer  ■oelee.  of  the  Hderal  Reeerre  Board. 

Inflation— whether  It  be  credit  inflation,  currency  inflation,  or 
paychelogical  InflatlOB— la  based  oo  fear  and  operatee  through  fear 
ft#  people  beeome  Imbued  wtth  fear  that  the  purehaelng  power 
of  thSnr  money  Is  to  be  lowered,  and  they  niah  to  exchange  thetr 
money  for  looda  or  real  eetau,  Prloee  go  up  aa  a  result.  Ae 
prloea  riae,  the  real  value  of  all  wafee.  farm  inoome.  and  fl»tf  in- 
eocne  Inversely  decrease  proporttoaately.  Therefore  aay  effect  of 
artifleially  elevating  prloee  by  meana  of  an  Inflationary  peyeholofy 
laevitably  reeulta  In  a  reduction  of  the  eAcleney  of  wagee,  farm 
Income,  and  flsed  tneome  from  the  standpoint  of  constuner  ptir- 
ehaaing  power.  Aa  thla  condition  grows,  labor  beglna  to  deaaand 
higher  wagea,  aaw  wavea  at  atrlfcaa  aad  laterruptloos  la  la- 


duatry  are  produced,  and  we  are  then  on  the  most  datigerou.  road 
that  any  nation  can  travel  Under  a  dictatorship  w\xeh  aa  that 
extottng  in  Oermaiiy  and  Ituly  today,  Influllou  of  the  domeatic  cur- 
rency or  credlU  can  be  coutroUed,  bacauaa  tha  dictator  control, 
the  pricea  and  can  refulata  them  aecordlngly  In  thla  country 
the  ineviuble  step  neceaaary  If  we  are  ti  Indulge  In  the  dangeroua 
game  of  inflation  U  (or  the  Oovernmeiil  in  aome  way  to  get  the 
power  to  control  prioaa  That  would  be  dictatorship,  regardleaa  of 
what  name  might  be  given  It, 

I  ahall  not  go  Into  the  deUlled  figures  involved  in  the  Preal- 
dent a  new  nandlng  program,  because  figures  have  oeaaed  to  mean 
anything.  'Diey  can  be  and  have  bevn  Jviggled  k  much  that 
nobody  Tn  Congrew  or  out  know,  to  a  certainty  the  actual  finan- 
cial Blata  of  the  Union  or  what  can  be  done  or  may  be  dona  by  the 
Chief  Bxecutlve  and  hta  admlnlatratora  under  thU  new  upending 
program.  I  wiU  aay  thla.  however;  All  the  funda  aotuaUy  neosa 
sary  for  relief  should  be  appropriated,  but  tha  admtnlatrailon  at 
thoae  fund,  .hotild  be  vested  In  the  htiida  of  the  State  and  mu- 
nicipal Qfflctala  and  taken  away  Tram  the  control  of  the  partlaan 
and  political  bureaucracy  in  Waahlngton 

I  will  go  further  and  say  that  we  muat  guard  agalnat  a  very 

r;rava  dainiar  of  damage  to  tbe  moral  ftber  of  the  Nation  aad  the 
ndependeuce  of  the  peopla 

The  father  of  the  Democratic  Party,  T^oraas  Jefferson,  foreeaw 
thla  danger  very  clearly  when  he  said  «  good  many  years  ago; 

"Dependence  begeu  subservtanee  and  venality,  suffocates  tha 
germ  of  virtue,  and  preparea  fit  toola  lor  the  dealgna  of  ambition. 
•  •  *  TaxaUon  follows  public  dabt.  and  In  Ita  train  wretehad- 
naaa  and  oppreaaion.  *  *  *  If  we  oikn  prevent  the  Ooverament 
from  wasting  tha  labora  of  the  peopU  under  tbe  pretanae  at  takiaf 
oara  of  them,  they  (the  peopla)  muat  beooma  happy.  •  *  * 
The  elective  prmoipla  becoouw  nothing  If  It  may  be  saaothared  by 
the  enormous  patronage  of  ihs  Oenaral  Oovernaient." 

The  Ootvgreaa  ahould  serutinlas  with  ths  graataat  ears  every  ItaM 
of  these  proposed  appropriations.    It  nhovld  earmark  the  appro- 

Sations  Tn  whatever  way  possible  to  prwvent  to  the  greateat  degree 
I  misdirecuon  of  theee  expenditures  to  political  purpoass  during 
the  coming  campaign.  The  Oongreaa  should  guard  agalaM  waMa 
and  axtravaganos  axul  oomipilon  which  Inevitably  aocompaay  eoe- 
oentrated  control  and  discretion  In  tbe  expenditure  of  such  vast 
amounts  of  money  through  ao  many  adminiatratlve  agenclea 

We  have  heard  much  of  "rubber  stamp"  Oongreseea  in  the  last 
few  years.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  Prsstdent^  powvr  to  puntah 
and  to  persuade  Member,  of  the  Oongreaa  to  vote  for  admlnlatratlon 
propoaala  which  they  did  not  actually  favor.  Mow  did  Onngtsai 
come  to  be  like  thU'/ 

Beeauaa  It  made  the  mlatake  of  voting  to  the  Chief  Biaetitlve 
theae  vast  power,  of  controlling  theee  expendnuree;  of  saylag  what 
Bute,  and  what  communltlea  ahould  get  them;  at  being  able  la 
grant  or  to  deny  to  fttembera  of  Oongrea.  a  portion  of  thaae  pubiia 
fund,  for  axpendltura  In  tha  variotia  oongTaaatonal  dlatrlcta.  That 
I.  the  Mft  of  governmental  patronage  Thomaa  Jefferaon  had  la 
mind  whan  he  warned  that  the  elective  prlnetple  beooraes  nothing 
If  It  may  be  amothered  under  auch  patronage. 

Enormous  dlfllcultlea  confront  lu.  Tremendous  problems  muat 
be  Mlved.  They  will  be  M>lved  qvUeker  by  a  cooperative  spirit  on 
the  part  of  tbe  executive  department  of  the  Oovemment  toward 
btwtneee  than  by  a  oonttnuanos  of  the  eontradiotory  and  ptmltlve 
policies  of  the  paat  6  yeara. 

It  1.  perfectly  apparent  that  this  new  .pending  program  la 
another  ".hot  in  the  arm."  Tha  inatrumenu  for  ln)eetloB  have 
been  allghtly  changed  but  it  la  tbe  old  quack  medicine  Bor- 
rowed apendlng,  tnoraaaad  burdana  for  tha  taxpayara,  parpetuattoo 
of  buraauoratU)  power  through  the  uaa  of  patronage-  That  way 
lie.  rum 

If  the  admlnlatratlon  were  to  give  adequate  aaeuranee.  at^ 
were  to  proceed  at  once  to  back  up  thoae  aaatiraneea  with  per- 
formance, that  bualneaa  la  to  ba  encouraged  inatead  of  peraeeuted, 
that  concert  of  effort  1.  to  replaoii  partiaanabtp  aiul  class  strife. 
thi.  country  will  pull  out  of  the  depreaelon  Until  such  a  change 
take,  plaoa.  we  wlU  stagger  along  pretty  much  aa  we  have  baea 
I   for  the  laat  A  yeaia. 

One  of  the  prime  needa  of  thla  Nation  today  la  for  a  itronier 
and  more  eflVcient  opposition  In  the  Oongreaa.  It  li  only  throufh 
Intelligent  and  oenetnictive  oppoeltien  and  eritlelaro  that  tba 
dangers  which  now  confront  this  counUy  can  be  avoided. 
Again  I  turn  to  tha  father  at  ths  Demoeratie  Party, 
Jefferaon.  to  quote:  ^  __ 

•Wherever  there  are  men.  thars  wtU  be  partiaa,  aad  wharever 
there  are  free  men.  they  will  BMke  thamaeivaa  heard  Those  of 
Ann  health  and  apirlta  are  unwUUag  to  aada  bhnw  at  their  liberty 
UMa  le  naoevary  to  praaarvs  ordar;  those  ol  feebU  eenaUtutAoaa 
will  wlah  to  see  one  strong  arm  able  to  protect  them  from  the 
■any.  Thaee  mutual  Jealeualaa  produae  mutual  saeurtty,  and 
while  tbe  Uws  ahaU  be  obeyed  aU  wlU  be  safe.  Ma  atoae  la  yo« 
aaamy  who  disobeya  them.  •  •  •  DIfferanoe  of  opinion  leada 
to  Inquiry  and  inqtiinr  to  truth,  and  I  am  sure  •  •  •  we  both 
value  too  much  the  freedom  of  opinion  sanm toned  by  our  Oois. 
■tltutlon  not  to  ebenah  ita  sxarelaa,  even  where  In  oppoetUoB  to 
oureelvea.  •  •  •  If  virtuoua,  the  Oovsrtunent  need  not  fear 
tbe  fair  operation  of  attack  and  dafenas.  Mature  has  given  to 
man  no  ot>)er  means  ol  stfting  out  the  truth,  ailhar  la 
law.  or  poutioa. 
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What  I  I*.  W.  A.  rroffrim  Would  Do 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALFRK 

or  HWif 
Ui  THK  HOUSK  OF 


)  F.  BKITKR 

TORK 
tREPRKSKNTATIVKS 


Aiirii 


Ti»nda$ 

Mr.  BXnXR.    Ur   BpmkMT 
dollar  non-Fid«fml  Public  Woirlu 
IVd4»nU-crmnt  bMia,  with  tht 
lion  of  local  funds,  m  und«r 
rordinf  to  pMt  Actujii  exp«rlebe« 
man-houn  of  ilU  trnployment 
tndlrvvt  employment;  M  12.02 
emplojrment;  M  10.000.000  of 

Iron  And  tiiml 

Pmindry  and  DMclUiM-thep 

etuatrj    - 

LuoibM  feod  iBiUvork 

OMDMIi  .  .  . * ...  ^  .....•»-•  4 

O0(ie?Vt4    ptTMltMM. ........ 

ln«k  ud  ui«.  vte 

Il««ltai  nuitortala.,...^... 

MumbTiifl  nuurtete 

OUmt 


21.  J 221 

a  OM  and  one-half  billion- 

proffram.  on  a  4ft-pcrcent 

aalanoe  prorlded  by  ccntrtbu- 

totnt  P.  W.  A.  procrams,  ac- 

wouJd  provide  4MJB20.600 

U3a.OT4.000  man-houri  of 

000  expanditures  at  ilte  for 

arterial  orders,  a«  foUowi : 

ia3t.4AO,000 


prod  leta.  tnoludlnf  m»- 


The  perccntafe  by  typoi  of 
gram,  according  to  prevloua 
mately  as  follows: 


projects  In  the  proposed  pro- 
(ixpeilenM.  would  be  approxl* 


tjV9 


hatkUi«i 

lluitMUli  

PuUm  tHuMinc* 

*•««  tfmaat  .      

W»ur  tfiumn^ 
Ktott/ta  paw«r.  mrliKllnfl  «• 
tnrmu  MMt  lUctiw«y« 
KactaMTtM  Hractur* 
I'kiwl  cMttral.  ««ur  puww. 


paw. 
1  rauUnwiba . 


Toul 


There  are  on  fUe  with  P 
project  apphcatiotu  which 
proved  but  not  allottecL    Theai  i 
Itunber  of  ptt>j«eu 


Ormnt. 


of  cmptoyment,  elihtr  at  the 
prodtictioo  and  trwiiportAUOQ 
equtpmaoi 
All  of  the  employment  ptof\  Etod  by  rach  a  program  would 


ioe.3M.ooo 

M.  lOO'OOO 
38.S50.000 
S«. 100.000 

t3. lao.ooo 

34.300,000 

ai. 900. 000 
aaa.  boo.  ooo 


Nnmh«rn(    f 

.«tlm«l»i.l 

Vrv>tm%»    [ 

cn^t 

/*»f*»«< 

I'tTffHt 

U  f)  1 

74  0 

4  0 

7  0 

H  U 

«  0 

i:  0 

lio 

ir  0 

:  0 

1  0 

S  0 

II  0 

».o 

i  0 

13  0 

1  u 

7  0 

4  0 

11  0 

un  0 

lUU  0 

^  \  A.  2.785  non-Federal  signed 

hpire  twen   examined   and   ap- 

projects  have  a  value  of — 

a.TM 


1133.518.000 

443.548.002 


...       575.0ea.0O9 

...  1,016.  aae.  lao 


To4al-... 
fctlnwilad  oMt 

Baaed  on  a  study  made  by  thii  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Dtm-l^Mleral  Public  Worki  Administration  program  for 
1121,  a  Fideral  grant  of  4d  per  wnt  would  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  Pedtral  Oovemment  fi  nds  of  lil.24  per  man*month 

iltd  of  oooitruction  or  In  the 
of  eoostructlon  materluls  and 


be  in  private  industry  at 

I  have  just  Iniroduoad  a 
its  purpose,  amoof  otbar 
put  th«w  projects  ta  oparai 

Chaates  the  name  of  the 
tlOB  of  Public  Works  lo  tToi 
istxatlon  and  makss  It  a  p^rmanetit  Federal  cOTporation 
under  ths  Department  of  tbs   Atahor.  with  the  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  as  administrator 
partially  ftnandng.  by  meaas 


Provides  for  flnanctnR.  or 
3f  loaas  or  grants  or  both,  or 


othtfwlas.   the  coostruetlOQ.  ^ulimMCt.  extension,  better- 
ment, improvement,  or  repali    of  pubUc-worka  projects  of 


States,  Terrltorlea, 


mentalities  and  agencies  tbeiraf.  and  other  public  bodies. 


AuttaorlMs  tte  *^^»r*^rattT?ti 


rates  of  wages, 

R.  103IO>-whk:h  has  for 

to  provtdo  sufBclent  funds  to 

A  digest  of  the  bUl  fbllows: 

Emergency  Admmistra- 

Pubtlc  Works  Admin - 


pollticad  subdivtslcns.  imtru- 


to  undertake  any  sxich  project 


snd  thim  Irsjie  it  to  nny  pubiir  Ixnly  with  or  without  tht 
privilrun  of  purrlm»r,  prtjvidrd  'hut  not  iriw  than  B5  (Mircvnl 
t)f  ihf  Colli  mul  intrtTiit  will  br  riMovrrrd  Aulhorlst'S  lh« 
pvu-ch*»r  of  »wuruiri  of  miy  public  Ixxly  ^htu  npccnnary  to 
IMTmil  U\*'  rnnxtniciion  imd  nruttninit  of  a  project,  Aulhor- 
iw*  ihr  rxchmiitn  of  ivny  .»rcurHlrii  acqulrpd  from  any  publlo 
lyjdy  for  liny  olhrr  urcurillrn  of  thr  %mvv  or  nny  other  publio 
b<x1y  Authoriws  rrcovrniblr  ndvnnrra  to  n  public  body  for 
thp  irmporRry  opcniiion  of  nny  project  whun  necessary  to 
pr<)t«'l  Ihr  AdminUtruilon'i  investment  thrrrln.  Limits  loans 
to  50  ywarii.  lntcrr^t  to  4  prrrrnt.  und  Krnnts  to  4fl  percent 
of  the  projfft  cost.  Authoriws  the  romplftr  or  pnrtlal  release 
or  refund  of  lnlrrr«i  on  lounn  in  lieu  of  grants.  Authorizes 
the  Mppointmcnt  nf  un  ii.<iiiiHtat\t  Hdmln.strttor.  certain  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  a.iiiisiafits,  iittomeys,  experts, 
consultants,  and  regional  .supr rvi.iors  without  regard  for  clvll- 
servtce  laws  and  the  Clas.Hlflcutlnn  Act.  Traruifers  all  pres- 
ent employees  of  the  FVderal  Emfrgency  Administration  of 
Public  Works  to  the  new  administration,  Permits  employ- 
ees to  acquire  civil -service  atalat  on  noncompetitive  tests 
prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Authorizes  ths 
administrator  to  make  such  expenditures  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  services,  equipment,  supplies,  transportation,  and 
rentals.  Transfers  all  of  the  powers,  possessions,  and  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Publlo 
Works  to  the  new  administration.  Authorises  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  all  of  the  powers  and  functions 
granted  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Publlo 
Work."*  by  prcviou.i  acts  of  Congress  and  Executive  orders 
without  regard  for  the  limltatloiis  upon  such  powers  and 
functions  lmpos<Kl  by  .such  acts.  Appropriates  $450,000,000 
for  grants  and  11.000,000,000  for  loaii.<i  and  other  purposes. 
Authorizes  the  sale  of  any  securities  acquired  pursuant  to 
this  act  and  requires  the  proceeds  of  all  such  sales  to  be 
paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Authorizes  ths 
administrator  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  effectu- 
ating the  purposes  of  thl.i  act. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

|H    R    10389    75th  Cong,  8d  »eM  ] 
A  bUl  to  promot««  tht-  (jenpriil  welfare  through  Federal  cooperitlon 
In  the  conmructlon  and  undertaking  of  useful  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  project*  a.nd  public  wbrk»    to  crr»le  In  the  Department 
of   the   Interior   a   United    Rtatca   Public    Work:*   Administration, 
and  to  detSne  It*  powrrt  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Sf  (f  tnacted.  etc  .  That  there  la  hereby  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Intrrlor,  under  the  dlrfcilon  and  supervision  of  th« 
Secretary  of   the   Interior   as   Administrator,   a   Division    of   Publlo 
Works  to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Public  Works  AdmlnlsUa- 
tlon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "AdmlnUtratlon") ,  which  shall 
be  a  body  corporate,  with  power  to  sup  and  be  sued;   to  have  aa 
cfflclai  seal  (which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed);  to  make  contracts; 
to    acquire,    hold,    and   dispoM    of    property;    and    to    exercls*    all 
powen  necassary  or  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  Its  func- 
tions under  thU  act      The  principal  office  of  the  Administration 
shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It  may  establish  branch 
or  regional  omrrs  in  any  fcitate    Territory,  or  poaaeaslon.  snd  may 
exercise  any  of  lU  powers  at  any  place  within  the  Unlt«d  BUtes 
or  Its  Terrttorlee  or  p<.>asessions 

Sac  3  In  order  to  create  and  maintain  employment  and  t« 
r«duc«  unemployment  by  providing  for  uaeful  public  works,  the 
Administration,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  hereby 
auihoriaed  and  empowered,  lai  subject  to  the  llmlUllons  herein- 
after set  forth,  to  nnance  or  to  aid  In  finaaclog,  by  means  of 
loans  Of  granu.  or  both  or  othi^rwise,  project*  of  StatM,  Teirl- 
U)rtee,  pueeeMslons.  political  subdivisions,  instrumentalities  and 
agencies  thereof,  and  other  public  bodies,  for  the  ootistructlnn, 
equipment  t-iteiislon,  betlermrni.  imprnvemenl,  or  repair  of  publie 
works,  including  ih*  ac<|uisiiioii  of  lands,  equipment,  or  other 
property  re<julred  In  connection  therewith;  (b)  to  undertake  any 
such  project  and  to  lease,  on  such  terms  aa  the  Administrator  maf 
approve  including  provuioiui  for  the  payment  of  expeneea  by  the 
leasee,  any  stich  proji»ct  or  prop«rty  acquired  therefor  to  any  of 
the  public  bodies  referred  lo  m  mbeectlon  (a)  hereof,  with  or 
without  the  prlvtlpue  uf  ptu-chose.  and  for  such  purpose  the 
Administration  is  authorised  to  iicquire  by  purchase,  or  by  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  rminent  domain,  properly  for  any  such  proj- 
ect Frovidfd  how€V€T.  That  no  such  project  shall  be  undertaken 
hereunder  unices,  in  the  drUrmlnation  of  the  Administrator  not 
leas  than  bb  prrcent  of  the  co«l  of  such  project  together  with 
interest  thereon  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Admlnlatratlon-  (c)  to 
ptat;ha*<\  refunding  bonds  or  other  obligations  or  securities  at 
any  public  body,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  sudk 
purrhaiw?  is  necessary  to  p«»rmlt  the  construction  and  nnanclng  of 
H  prtiject.  pursuant  to  subclivisioi  (ai  hereof;  (d)  to  excbangs 
an;,  bonds  ecur'tirs  r  .  fher  obliRations  acquired  by  the  Admin- 
istration under  this  act  for  any  other  txrnds  or  other  obUifatioof 
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or  Mrurltlea  of  the  stim*  or  any  uiher  public  b'Kly  anil  it)  in 
|ir<<\iit<'  (tiiut*  «iimi  lent  for  tein|Mirary  nporatli)r\  of  niiv  prolett 
uiuU'i  »>u  h  term*  Nnd  c  nnrlM  ioim  n«  the  AMminiBlrNtcr  rhnll 
pii'StJIllW  ir  tl»n  AUlIUIiUltnlcr  Kiwiil  tlflrllllllir  Ihiit  U.i'  'uiinr  l" 
ntstMuiikry  loi  tlif  mii'viiiiy  (>\  miv  boiuit.  ir  nii.rr  niiUuui  Iom* 
ui't|UliiHl  t<y  th«<  Ailniinliitt'ni  mil  undn  iliiu  ua 

War  ,t  No  Iniui  itimlii  l,)v  the  Ailrnliilni  i «( I  m  oluill  he  fot  n 
U'lm  longer  than  r>U  yeuis,  uui  mUhU  Ilia  mteimt  laU  ihKreuu 
i^trrd  4  prri'iiit  pur  lintniiii  No  t?"»ii'  ''iiull  l»  miuU'  tiy  tlu« 
AUiiilMlhirntUin  for  nny  pmjmt  of  ivny  puUIic  liody  puiMUont  to 
sutKllviNltii)  (A)  (if  set?tUii\  i  hrroof  In  cxi  i'mi  of  45  )H<rr-i<iil  of 
tho  ('OKI  of  sill  1 1  prujnci.  exi'luUliiu  from  uuch  lumt  IuiuIh  nd- 
vanoed  for  temporary  operation  of  the  project  purwMsiil  to  suh- 
ee<'tlon  if  I  of  Bi>ctlun  'J  herrof  In  lieu  of  making  any  Krent  "« 
above  provided  to  ony  public  body  the  AilininiKtiution  noiy.  wnh 
thf"  approval  of  the  Preaidcnt.  in  uny  agii'cnirnt  to  purchfti*  bonds 
or  other  obligations  or  securities,  covmmnt  tu  rciiMtiic,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  any  claim*  for  Intereet  tlirreon  and  to  rrturti  or 
cnnocl  nny  coupons  reprrMcntuig  such  lnterei>t  m  releam^d  and 
niuy  also  coveni.nt  to  puy  to  the  oblirnr  nnmed  l herein  thr 
Interest  on  any  such  bonds  or  other  ohlinations  or  sicuMlirii  m 
Iho  event  uf  tlie  snle  thereof  by   the  Admlnintnitlon 

8»c  4  The  Administrator  Is  aulhorlr^'d  without  regxrO  to  the 
civll-service  lawn  and  the  Cliisslf^cnllon  Act  of  Wi'A  as  amended, 
to  appoint  and  fix  Uio  coinpcnsuilon  of  un  nonuiant  udininintriilor, 
ttiid  such  execiUivo  and  lulininlsiruilvc  usslntimls.  Mtloincyw,  ex- 
pert* Mi)Oclal  connultant*.  und  rcKiuniU  supcirvnwirs,  aiul  subjuct 
to  the  provisions  of  the  rlvll-*««rvlce  Inws  unci  the  ClusMncutlon 
Act  of  11133,  OS  anicndrd.  lo  appoini  «uch  other  employees,  us  he 
may  deem  necesnary  to  curry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  and 
to  prescribe  their  authorllles.  duties,  responsibilities,  and  tt-nure, 
and  In  further  uuthuriiBrHl  tu  delruute  t<j  them  uny  ur  all  uf  his 
pi)Wer»  and  duties  All  prencnt  employees  of  the  P'edernl  Emer- 
gency Aclmlnlslnaion  of  I'utallc  Works  are  hereby  transferr«*d  to 
the  Administration,  and  If  the  Admlnlstrutor  nhull  within  6 
months  uftor  hu(  h  trannfer  certify  lo  the  United  States  Civil 
Bervlce  Commlsnion  Uiat  the  services  of  any  employee  so  trans- 
ferred sre  satlsf  lie  lory,  siul  nuch  employee  shall  within  fl  months 
after  such  oertlflcatlon  pass  nuch  approprlaU>  noncompetitive  test* 
of  fltness  aa  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  prescribe,  i^uch 
employee  nhall  tlurcupon  acquire  the  same  status  as  If  certified 
after  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Comml«*Uon. 

8iK-  S  The  Administrator  may  make  such  expenditures  for  con- 
tmct  stenographic  reporting,  services,  suppllps  and  equipment, 
purchosc  and  exchange  of  law  books.  biKjks  of  reference,  direc- 
tories. perliKllcalH.  ncwspapt  ni,  and  press  cllpplngtt,  compilation 
and  dlsm-mi nation  of  information,  travel  expenses,  including  the 
expenses  of  atu<ndance  at  meetings  when  such  attendanoe  is  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  hun.  rental  nt  the  seat  of  Oovemment  and 
elsewhere,  purchaac,  operation  and  mnlntenance  of  motor-pro- 
pelled passcnfer-cttrrylng  vehicles,  printing  and  binding,  and 
such  other  expenses  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necesaary  In 
connection  witli  the  udmuustralion  of  the  act. 


«■"  a  All  of  the  ninotlon«  and  powers  <  f  the  FVderal  ■merfeni'v 
Admininlriaiiit  of  t'uhlie  Works  tOKetht^r  with  i>!l  nppiu  tH  tons, 
nirw  reeorii^  ti'^Bets  iiiirnriiK  cuntrnctii  pirrurttl"s  nnd  other  nrnp- 
iM\  iiiul  iili|i(,'i,(  1,  In  iiiiU'of  ure  heirhf  lran«frrfed  to  the  Aamth* 
inirMiii  II  ui.ii  ■-Mihoiit  ii'kiuMl  to  the  liinil«»i:''iiii  imposed  by  suiJi 
min  up^i  thr  eMrciBi-  .  t  tw\\  fiinciionp.  iumI  pi'VMi'",  the  AdmlQ- 
i"iMiiiru  Ir.  iiiiii.,iti/.  ii  iM  uotv  'Hit  all  (if  the  fuiKtiohs  and  |)owerB 
KUiideU  to  (lie  l<e(litnl  l;meryt'ncy  AdinliUstiatUm  uf  Publie  Works 
hv  the  NiiMuiuil  liidu«lMal  Hi  lovery  Act,  the  li-mrrnency  Appro- 
priation All.  ii»tid  yrui  iwiift  the  Kmergency  Jlellef  Appropriation 
Aft  of  IB.'li'V,  the  rmerifency  rielirf  Appropriation  ACt  of  IMf,  the 
I'ublir  Work«  Atlmiiii^t ration  KxtensUin  Act  of  10a7,  or  any  other 
ad  or  hv  any  Kxicullvr  order  issued  under  the  authority  of  any 
of  oalU  mU 

Hk  "  There  In  hereby  niijiropriated.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Trcasiuy  net  oiherwine  uppioi)rinied  the  sum  of  MW,000,000  lor 
uruiit*  and  •  1  000  000  (X)0  for  foanw  and  other  pvirpnoes  under  this 
act    IndudinK  the  adiiilnlMtrutive  expensen  of  thr  Administration 

tin:  B  Hu'  Adiniuutration  is  authorlievd  tu  Nill  uny  bonds  or 
other  obIt>^uilon»  or  securities  acquired  by  or  transferred  to  It 
under  or  purouaiit  lo  the  piovimons  of  Uiis  act.  and  till  prixieeds 
rean/«d  from  Nucti  milen  and  all  payments  uf  prlitct(Mil  and  interest 
on  any  bonds  or  other  obliKiilioim  oi  sffcurttleit  acquired  by  or 
trannlerred  tu  It  under  or  purhuaut  tu  the  pruvi-.ious  of  this  act, 
and  all  oihi-r  income,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Tnaiiury  of  the 
Unitetl  Hiatus 

Hcc  U  The  AdminlNtrator  Is  authorized  to  Include  In  any  agree- 
mrnti  made  by  the  AdtnlnlHtraMon  under  or  purfuiint  to  the  pro- 
vlnlon»»  of  thU  act  nuch  rulen  and  regulations  a*  he  may  presents, 
and  he  Is  furtiwr  auUiortsMKl  to  prescribe  such  other  rules  and 
regulations  tor  effect uating  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  he  ihall 
deem  desirable 


l\  W.  A.  I»rojects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF  I'KNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueaday.  April  26,  193S 


APPROVED   APPLICATIONS   FOR  P.  W.  A.  PROJWTIB 


Mr.  PADDIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

remarlts  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  list: 


Penruiylvania—Liat   (by  counties)    o/  pendinif  nnn-Federal  appHrationa  for  which  no  aUotmenta  havt  been  made  at  of  Apr.  12.  193t. 

all  examined  and  recommended   by  examining  dttH»iorw  on   45-percent-ffrant    ba»i$ 

[NoTi.      ■  W  •■  pr(K»iUnK  docki'i  tiuml>er  JoiiKuuU*  applicuiioii  ro<*ivn.l  iidi-.r  Ai)r   h.  mM 


Uwki'i  Nil. 


Mttiu        BiiU. 


Lxicaliuu 


W  KWiJ 


Wl(*J 


WlM>.t 

Wl.VI.'i 

wi6s; 

WlftW) 
WlWl 
WlMM 
V>  IIKMI 

\S  l(.«)l 

wiwH 

Nvi'-:i 
v,ini,"> 
wiftin 
y>  ifli; 

WK.IH 
\\  1031 
>^  IKU 

W  \K\:< 
V.  \Ml, 
W  IM7 
>V  IM'l 

W  lavi 

W  lfi.V> 
W  1675 
WlfVs: 

W  I'AH 

Witoii 


> • • • • e* ••••••• 


IVi.io)  h  imiii.  Siriic  iif . 

Ailutim  (\<ii(iiy 

.Ni'W  tllldrd    

K»irli.'l«l     

■iiii.il         

AllrKliinj  Cnuiiiy 

AUi'i'lifii)  Ciiiitity  — 

Km  i'liH|M'l 

I'iU.iImiMiIi     ......... 

.  .      ill. 
■In 
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..  ll" 
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...  <»'■. 
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..  rlo. 

..  il.. 

..  Ai> 

..  <ti' 

..  'I" 

..  c1.. 

....<1<> 

....'!<> 

..   .fl.i 

<)n 

i'ltt 

.....1.. 

.....lo   .... 
...-d*) 


e>»»»*« 
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Ursat 
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ai,;li 


lllghwny,,,     ,. 

."^tiiiilnr)  N'Wit  
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llrtitl'ilni,'  Mitll  
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I' irlil'iiniM  
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I'bVIIlK  

KluitilllitU  hull -- 

y\'ni'\  c'lnirDl    ■   - 

. ..,  V.IM — 

.. .  ■   Hri'lKf  
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I', irk  iiiipritvc'iu-nt 

I    ."-ctilKjl    

...I do 
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IH.  MWl 

44,  Jdl 


Tutoi 


U)  W> 
VA.  7M) 

W»,  IS7 
7X1. 'JIM 
?nw,  W(l 
IIW,  W,'>A 

N3,  VA« 

n.  7»7 

lU.  (Ml 

u,  n-i 

271.  «7V 
4NI,  Al» 
XM,  7au 
a44. 7a7 

7!>'l  1J»; 

K4.  V,i 

imi.  721 

'M>.  14V 

14.  4M) 

lU.'i4K 

n\.im 

1.'..  .Vi4  I 
Kl.  fv'ifi  I 

'/r.,  312  1 


$701,  :,'* 


IK  IKK) 
44.  it>l 


Hi  tHli 
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'VM.  u\ 
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prnject 

MiitJ 


It.  Mil, 
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42.  IXU 
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111.210 

hn,  (UN) 
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1.  WI6, 0411 
MW.«2ft 
242.  IXI 
|M,1IM7 
|i>.l,  W>« 
IM.  444 

iwi,  &ia 

tt&.TM 

i,(iiii,»«a 
ii»i.aw 
m:i,imw 

1.671,401 
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4Ul.flil3 

Hl.ni 
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Pennsylvania — List   (by  counties)    of  pending  non-Federal  upplicxitions  for  lo/ilcft  no  allotments  have  been  made  «fl  o/  Apr.  11,  19i». 
all  examined  and  recommended   by  examining    divisions  on   45 -prrcent -grant  basis — Continued 


EKxiket  No. 


Main 


Wll«) 
W1678 


47S7 

7400 

W1570 

Wli72 

W1668 


WlfifiS 
W1702 


W1273 

Ml  700 
WI701 


W1S88 

wifiiy 

Wlfi71 
Wlfi77 

wifi7y 

WlfiW) 
W16S1 


W1260 


Sub 


Location 


Norttiurr.berland  Pnuiity: 
Mount  riu-nwl._.  .. 
Kulpmonl. 


Totkl. 


Type  of  project 


Loan 


nigh-school  arfliiion 
School  addition   


Or*nt 


S7.«37 


ToUl 


S7.8S7 


»W.  M7 


Philadelphia  rounty: 
I'hilHdelphia 

...do 

...do 

..-.do 

....do 

..--do 


ToUU. 


Tioga  County: 
Matisfleld— 
Nauvoo 


ToUl- 


Washinpton  County: 

DonoTB     -       

Independence      - 

CanoQsburg 

Allenport- 


Total 


roiirthou.se 
Subways.     . 

do  

Subway 

School 

...do--. 


I.SZVMIO 
I.  3X2,  «.'>! 
1.  4M.3O0 
7,5K2,(I00 

33a  400 
X».40O 


i.5ai.ioo 

1,  3S2,  951 
1.4M.300 

•.ilStVK 
320.400 

sau.400 


iUebwhool  addition 
Schcol 


1X586.451   i   12,586.451 


40.930 
3.  lAO 


Park  improvement- $105,000 

Hieh-school  addition  .  - 

Street  improvenifint-.   .! 

.-..   do..-- I 


Westmoreland  County: 

Jeftnnctte     -     

New  Ken.'^inKton  . 

Oreensfiurg 

Jeannett*'   

Mon«^'ien 

Green.^burg 

--..do 

....do.... 


Total. 


York  County 

Sjiring  Oardon- 

Orand  tt)tal.. 


10.'.,  aio 


.'^tadium - 

<  "uirhaRC  dispa^aU   - 

Schc)!  addition,  .  - 

1  >rainaKe 

Muniripiil  improvi'inent. 
Strict  iniiirovemenl  . 

Sanitary  sewer    

..--  do--- —  - 


KOM) 


85.  SKN 
41,041 
33,  M8 
10.  152 

170.660 


2&.Z» 
41.315 
21  100 
11423 
1ZW7 
IK,  303 
8.H41 
14.313 


1.«.470 


.'Sanitary  seven. 


2SZOO0 


40,930 
3,  140 


ToUl  Mtl- 

matMl 

prai«ot 

costs 


rano,  ot» 


44.1  «S7 


3.300.000 

3.073,235 

3.  2.H.  000 

l^K.1a.(IOO 

712.000 

711000 


44,060 


190.  vno 
41.  mi 

33,  MH 
10.  153 

275,  6S0 


%\23S 

4L315 
34.  100 
12.423 

ixm 

IK  302 

U.  S41 

14.313 


15S.4T0 


25X000 


'AW,  IXW  :    21,81«,  156   ,    22,  UH,  15« 


r,  <m,  126 


90.  OM 

T.ono 


v:,»* 


190.000 

91,  xn 

74.  VC 
22.550 

sTw.aao 


N6.0*4 
Ml.  hVl 

27,a08 
»,  770 
4a  670 
21.  MTU 
31,806 

V)X  na 


saaooo 


4K  «t|-2,  ri5 


Evil-Smelling  Copra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26,  1928 


A.  P    OP  L.  CONDEMNS  BUTTER  SUBSTITDTES 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oleomargarine  lobby, 
wblch  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  health  of  the 
American  children  and  the  well-being  of  3.000,000  dairymen, 
comes  to  the  surf^e  again  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  in  regard  to  coconut  oil.  These  unrighteous 
promoters  of  evil  diet  now  attempt  to  justify  their  existence 
by  a  defense  of  coconut  oil,  which  is  largely  imported  from 
the  Philippines.  TTiey  have  to  do  this  because  they  are 
financed,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  makers  of  counterfeit  butter 
who  are  using  imported  oils  and  fats. 

The  letter  is  over  the  signature  of  J.  S.  Abbott,  who 
entitles  himself  "director  of  research."  This,  of  course,  is 
a  misnomer,  and  his  title  should  read  "director  of  malnutri- 
tion."   I  received  the  original  of  the  letter  in  questiwi  and 

replied  to  him  as  follows : 

Housx  or  Reprxsentativis, 
WashiJigton.  D.  C,  Apnl  23,  1938. 
Mr  J.  8.  Abbott, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkak  Mh.  Abbott:  I  am  In  receipt  of  yoirr  letter  containing 
various  degrees  ol  amazement.  May  I  permit  myself  a  bit  of 
amazement  tliat  you,  who  entitled  yoiirself  a  "research  dli«;tor." 
should  participate  In  this  conspiracy  against  the  health  of  Ameri- 
can children  and  the  welfare  of  a  great  group  of  American 
dairymen. 


Your  trite  and  time-worn  discussion  of  this  question  Indicates 
that  you  feel  In  your  hetirt  that  you  fire  playing  an  unworthy  part 
In  our  national  scheme  of  economics.  If  you  will  give  It  earnest 
thought,  I  think  you  will  get  back  of  my  bill  to  ban  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  butter  substitutes  in  America. 

This  no  doubt  would  Involve  considerable  lUnanclal  sacrlflce  on 
your   part,  but   what   a  blessing  It   would   be   to   posterity     Inci- 
dentally, you   could  go  down  In  3rour  grave  feeling  that  you   had 
played  a  worthy  part  In  life. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Pkancib  D.  Ctrumt . 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  member  of  the  House  takes  these 
lobbyists  seriously.  The  fact  is  that  the  description  of  copra 
which  appeared  in  my  statement  before  the  House  on  March 
29  of  this  year  is,  in  fact,  mild  and  inadequate. 

I  have  never  been  on  a  ship  whidi  was  carrying  this  com- 
post, but  I  have  passed  by  them  when  they  were  at  the  dock 
and  were  being  iMuied.  You  could  smell  them  from  afar, 
and  the  surrounding  air  for  h&lf  a  mile  was  tainted  with  an 
odor  which  caused  nausea.  I  have  likewise  talked  with 
sailors  who  have  been  on  these  ships  and  have  heard  their 
description  of  the  all-embracing  stink  that  was  about  them. 

SBCEIXS  UKX  A  BOMB  TABO 

Most  Of  the  Members  of  the  House  have  at  some  time  or 
other  passed  the  local  bone  yard  where  the  remains  of  dead 
horses  infested  the  terrain.  If  you  will  recall  that  odor  to 
mtnd.  you  will  know  what  a  shipload  of  copra  smells  like. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  xmtter  the  spur  of  the  Inter- 
nationalists, may  make  findings  on  this  question  imtll  the 
infernal  regions  freeze  over,  bit  the  fact  remains  the  same. 
Death  and  corruption  are  the  baiils  of  this  all-embracing 
smell,  and  sailors  avoid  ships  carrying  it  like  they  TToald  an 
epidemic  of  bubtmlc  plague. 

If  I  had  the  power.  I  would  sentence  the  genial  "director 
of  malnutrition."  Mr.  J.  8.  Abbott,  to  a  trip  on  one  of  those 
boats.  Incidentally.  I  woiUd  make  every  manufacturer  of 
oleo  from  this  sovirce  do  the  same  titling.  I  believe  that  after 
such  an  experience  they  might  ha^'c  some  consideration  for 
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dren.    Tlie  Hoose  knows  that 
Ubk  of  the  genlAl  Abbott 
tter. 

out  of  a  sow's  ear.    Neither 
tutes  which  will  replace  life- 


the  well-belaff  of  Amerlcaa 
these  substitutes  do  not  ro 
or  hlj  employers.    They  eat 

You  cannot  make  a  silk 
can  you  make  synthetic 
Bhing  butter. 

May  I  acaln  call  to  the  att«nltlon  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
a  race  fed  on  lyntbetle  foods  has  no  vitality.  A  race  bred 
on  dairy  products  Is  rlrOe  and  stronc.  and  goes  places  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  the  developi  sent  of  free  government. 


The  liCarrarlne  Institute  Is  one  of  those  lobbying  outfits 
that  should  be  Investlcated  by  lie  Concress.  It  win  be  Inter- 
esting to  know  how  much  th»y  spend  and  where  they  get 
ttielr  money.  Dame  Rum<H'  si  ys  that  the  "packer  kings"  are 
the  main  contributors.  We  also  hear  that  the  National 
Dairies,  a  dJdry  marketing  monopoly  which  has  bled  the 
American  dairymen  white,  is  i  contributing  member  of  this 
outfit. 

To  the  end  that  this  lobby  m  sy  be  looked  into,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  today  for  ti  te  purpose  of  Investigating  the 
activities  of  these  gentlemen  irho  are.  In  fact,  a  conspiracy 
against  the  health  and  well-lielng  of  the  American  people. 
They  are  also  a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
American  dairymen  and  their  dependents,  who  number  15,- 
000,000  people.    The  reaolutioi  follows: 

Wb«rea«  ther*  •atUU  la  Wublngton  a  highly  financed,  ex- 
trtMiMly  Mtlv*  lobby,  which  Mylci  itMU  "The  Nauonal  Aaaodation 
ol  Margmrtn*  Ifuiurmcturws."  tn  [aged  In  promoting,  amoag  other 
things.  tiM  use  of  fortlgn  fats  ind  oUs  In  America  through  the 
BanufafCtitr*  and  nto  of  butter  cubstltutca;   and 

Whereas  lald  prooadure  la  exticmely  detrtmental  to  the  health 
and  phyilaU  wall-balDg  of  the  American  people,  and  ll^wlae 
in)urtous  to  tb*  economic  waU'twlng  of  the  3.000,000  American 
dairyxDen:  Ifow.  tlMnfor*.  tM  it 

lUaotvtA,  Th*t  tlM  nt>M>ai  tp  ntnt  a  committee  of  thrte  Mem- 
bera.  two  from  tha  ma>3nty  as  1  on*  from  the  minority,  to  tn- 
veetlgata  tiM  aald  Marfarlna  Ini  Lltute,  lU  aoiirce  of  reTcnue  and 
efaaraetar  at  dlaburMmant.  and  r  iport  their  flndlnga  to  the  House. 

Hm  country  knows  that  olf  o  Is  to  butter  what  paste  dla- 
moods  are  to  the  real  article.  Butter  and  diamonds  are  made 
ttmxvta  Nature's  proceasea.  Oleo  and  paste  diamonds  are 
by  man  and  are  lyntheti  e  and  counterfeit.  Butter  is  in 
hi  PUT  than  oleo  becauie  the  spread  is  greater.  I  be- 
for  this  reaoiatkm  of  faiwUgattoa  the  support  of  all 
Mmban  of  the  House  wbo  m  e  cooeemed  with  the  physical 
WBD-tatna  at  the  American  pet  pk 

I  am  inri^^M*^  in  my  staten  lent  here  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  largest  body  of 
organlaed  ooosumers  in  Amer  ca.  condemning  butter  substi- 
tutes and  warning  Its  memb<rshlp  against  its  use.  It  win 
tnterest  the  Rouse  to  know  thi  ,t  this  resolution  was  passed  at 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  coDventioo  at  i  .tlantlc  City  in  1935,  and  since 
that  t&ne  two  national  cooTen  loos  have  been  held.  At  these 
conveotloQs  the  drinking  aids  of  the  Margarine  Institute 
s|»ent  great  sums  In  entertaini  sent  and  lobbying  in  an  effcxt 
to  have  this  resohitlon  readmit  but  the  several  ccmventlons 
dinted  their  idea. 

The  reeolutkm  fcdlows: 


throughout  the 
at  unempioymaot  and 
acd  thato'  faaaUle*  to  tin  tr«a 
cbMper  aubatltiitaa;  and 

■todies  made  by  Dr 


the 


at 

at  our  caiMran 


wnieh  tavttally 
ditlttvn:  and 


there  has  been  a  aeceealty 

rages  among  the  workoa 

Ugti-rlaM.  health-glTtDg  fooda  to 

C.   S.   Bloch   and   eonflnned   by 
WoplrtiMi  Mospltal  tadlcste  serious  danger  to 


by  aeropbthalmla.  a  d 


analBg  la  a  largs  dagtmoM  of  a  i  List  larfclng  in  ntamln  A;  and 

vttasalB  A  to  now  r«eoi  jUaed  by  scientists  as  an  element 
In  abUB  laat  quaatlttoa  in  the  diets  of  our 


tn  large  part  by  th«  use  of 
chMp  •ubslttutss  for  oUlk.  butt^.  and  other  dairy  products,  and 
K  Is  tmommtj  at  this  tlae.  wiMa  %U  are  hopeful  of  better  economic 


ccndlOoiMi.  to  call  to  the  atSeatk d  of  our  members  the  dangers  to 
tfe«r  famniaa  watch  aaay  be  tareu|(ht  about  by  the  use  of  ogrntheu- 
caily 
and 


■ubatttutM  in  pinem  at  wholeaome  dairy  products; 


profteettag  Uwm— Ives 


the 

eoapsratlng  with  the 


eompetttton  at  synthstle  sabatttu  mm:  Therefore,  be  It 


and  the  value  d  the  organ- 

adueers  at  dairy  products  la 

temlUas  against  the  destrucUve 


Eeaoltjed.  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  country  In  securing  legislation  which  will  Insure  protection 
against  these  substltutee  and  at  the  same  time  require  that  these 
8ut«tltute8  pay  their  proportlonatfj  share  of  the  local.  State,  and 
federal  tai  burden  aa  Is  now  oi  may  be  Imposed  upon  those 
eugaged  In  the  dairy  Industry. 

Let  me  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
clairyman.  when  he  Is  getting  a  proper  share  of  the  national 
income,  buj's  annually  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  cottonseed 
byproducts  for  feed.  This  is  more  than  eight  times  the 
iimount  of  cottonseed  purchases  which  go  into  butter  sub- 
j;titutes. 

LTT   us   rOLLOW  CANADA 

In  England  and  Prance  these  butter  substitutes  are  not 
Ijermitted  to  be  sold  m  the  same  store  with  the  real  butter. 
In  Canada  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  substitutes  is 
completely  barred.  The  vigorous  physique,  high  intellectual 
iind  civic  achievement  of  our  neighbors  in  Canada  can  be 
i;raced  In  large  part  to  the  fact  that  they  get  real  dairy 
products  and  not  those  made  in  a  factory. 

I  have  a  bill  before  the  House  <H.  R.  25)  to  put  this  coun- 
txy  on  as  high  a  plane  as  our  sturdy  neighbor,  Canada,  by 
iMUTing  butter  substitutes.  I  hope  that  in  the  near  futiire 
ii  patriotic  Congress  will  pass  this  legislation. 


Politics  and  Relief 


EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AT>ril  26,  1938 


ARTICU:  BY  FR.fJfK  R.  KENT 


Mr.  BACON  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
irtlcle  entitled  "Politics  and  Relief."  by  Prank  R.  Kent: 

Washington — General  agreement  that  Congress  will  shortly  ap- 
laroprlate  the  additional  •1.500,000  000  asked  by  Mr  Roosevelt  lor 
:?.  W.  A.  Justifies  a  reatatement  of  two  pregnant  facts — one,  that 
'•-his  method  of  administering  relief  Is  the  mcst  wasteful  and  costly 
/et  devlaed:  the  other  that  relief  under  the  W  P  A.  Is  thoroughly 
laturated  with  politics  The  trenchant  minority  report  on  the 
iiubject.  written  by  Senator  Henst  Cabot  Lodge,  calls  attention  to 
'Jie  Indefensible  refusal  of  the  majority  to  face  reallUea  or  deal 
"«nth  the  open  abuses. 

These  are  old  charges,  but  they  get  more  true  all  the  time.  And 
'Jiere  Isn't  a  politician  In  either  party  who  does  not  know  It.  A 
:-ather  striking  evidence  of  this  was  given  the  other  day.  A  weekly 
:3iagazlne  had  taken  a  poll  of  some  50  Washington  correspondents 
ind  politicians  as  to  the  number  of  House  seats  they  thought 
Republicans  would  gain  In  the  fall  election.  The  poU  was  taken 
before  the  announcement  of  the  new  spending  program,  the  feature 
of  which  Is  the  relief  appropriation.  As  soon  as  that  became  known 
a  conalderable  number  evinced  a  desire  to  change  their  estimate, 
.In  every  case  they  reduced  their  guesses  of  Republican  gains. 

In  other  words,  a  new  relief  appropriation  made  available  Jtist 
before  an  elecUon  is  generally  regarded  as  a  campaign  fiind  lor 
atolnlstratloD  candidates  and  promptly  translated  by  those  whose 
experience  best  equips  them  as  Judges  Into  terms  of  additional 
votes.  Now.  that  is  really  a  shocking  sltuaUon,  and  neither  the 
fact  that  the  money  Is  needed  to  relieve  distress  nor  that  neither 
the  President  nor  his  aide.  Mr  Hopkins,  deliberately  plans  to  use  It 
for  polltlctU  purposes  lessens  Its  offensive  truth. 

Mr  Hopkins  may  be  averse  to  playing  politics  with  reUef.  but 
the  relief  "set-up '  In  the  different  States,  for  which  he  U  reawnal- 
ble,  nevertheless  makes  politics  Inevitable.  The  Federal  org&nlza< 
tlons.  which  administer  relief  In  the  States,  have  all  been  named 
on  recommendation  of  either  the  Democratic  pro«dministr»tloa 
Senators  or  Democratic  machine  bosses.  Under  such  a  system.  It 
la  clear  that  political  Influence  can  be  used  to  put  people  on  the 
relief  rolls.  It  not  only  can  be  but  was  and  Ls.  Certainly  It  was 
very  largely  used  In  the  1936  campaign  and  will  be  used  In  this 
one.  Charges  that  It  Is  being  done  now  In  Florida  In  the  Interests 
of  Senator  Clauds  Piypa  and  In  Pennsylvania  for  the  Lewls-Ouffey 
Ucket  have  already  been  made. 

Now.  this  does  not  mean  that  most  of  the  people  put  on  the 
rclls  by  the  politicians  ought  not  to  be  there — thoiogh  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  some  of  them  shouldn't.  But  none  of  them  ahotild  be 
put  there  that  way — because  what  that  really  amounta  to  Is  the 
buying  of   their  votes  with   the   taxpayers'   money.    Svery  poeted 
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person  knows  this  to  be  true  and  the  denials  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
Admlnistration  are  perfunctory  and  iinconvlnclng.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  deny  It.  even  though  In  private  the  administration 
leaders  make  no  secret  of  the  facts.  "Of  course."  said  one  of  the 
biggest  of  the  Roosevelt  policica!  atrateglsts.  In  discussing  the  1936 
results,  "we  never  could  have  swung  the  Negro  vote  but  for  the 
relief  money  '  That  Is  pretty  bald  and  brutal,  but  It  happens  to 
be  100  percent  accurate. 

Such  ii  state  of  affairs  Is  without  precedent.  The  mixture  of 
politics  with  relief  Is  abhorrent  to  all  decent  citizens  and  it  should 
arouse  deep  and  overwhelming  public  resentment  There  are 
various  reasons  this  has  not  developed.  One  Is  a  lack  of  general 
understanding  of  the  facts  promoted  by  the  vociferous  denials 
from  Washington:  another  Is  the  reluctance  of  men  in  politics  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  demagogic  declaration  that  they  are 
against  "human  rights"  or  willing  to  "see  people  starve  "  when  they 
try  to  be  realistic  on  this  subject.  Another  Is  the  desire  of  political 
candidates  to  avail  themselves  of  this  wonderful  new  political  asset, 
which  enables  them  to  put  more  voters  on  the  pay  roll  than  they 
ever  dreamed  of  before,  and.  at  the  same  time,  relieve  distress. 

The  difficulties  of  doing  anything  about  it  are  very  great.  A 
senatorial  committee  named  to  investigate  the  whole  relief  and 
unemployment  situation  has  Just  made  a  report  In  which  It  avoids 
any  recommendation,  declares  a  "more  complete  report"  will  be 
made  later— which  means  after  election.  There  is  before  Congress 
now  a  proposal  from  Representative  Robkrt  Lows  Bacon,  of  New 
York,  to  which  it  Is  hard  to  see  objection.  It  would  establish  a 
bipartisan  Federal  board  to  apportion  money  to  the  States  on 
condition  that  the  States  did  their  share.  The  administration  in 
the  States  would  be  in  the  hands  of  bipartisan  State  boards.  It 
iB  not  proposed  In  this  bill  either  to  decrease  the  appropriation  Mr. 
Roosevelt  asks  or  to  go  back  to  the  straight  dole,  to  which  he  is 
opposed.     But  It  would  vastly  lessen  the  opportunity  for  partisan 


politics  and  Increase  the  efficiency  of  distribution.  But  nothing 
will  be  done  with  Mr   Bacon  s  proposal,  though  It  is  aimed  directly 

at  the  solution  of  the  gravest  and  most  menacing  of  our  national 
problems.  For  one  tMng.  Mr  Bacon  is  8,  Republican;  for  another. 
this  Is  an  election  year 


P.  W.  A.  F*rojccts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  THOMPSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TlLcsday.  April  26.  1938 


APPROVED  APPLICATIONS  FOR  P.  W.  A.  PROJICT8 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including 
herewith  a  list,  by  counties,  of  pending  non-Pederal  project 
applications  for  which  no  allotmenti;  have  been  made  as  of 
April  12.  1938,  by  the  Federal  Emerpency  Administration  of 
Public  Works  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  of  which  have  been 
examined  and  recommended  by  examining  divisions  on  a 
45-percent-grant  basis  and  are  therefore  eligible  when  addi- 
tional funds  become  available: 


state  of  lUinoLa 


Docket  No 


Mais 

W1762 

wiees 

Wia49 
W11S8 
W  18.16 


W174.^ 
W17&6 


W12C2 


wm:4 

WlMl 

W1740 


Wlfi04 


8159 
WIU.S 
W1171 

W  1576 
Wl62h 
W1716 
W17» 
W1730 
W1732 

W1743 

Wl7f.2 
W17W 
W1769 
V>  1 77U 
W1771 
W17«.=. 
WlMK) 
WISH 
Wi«14 

Wisie 

W1S20 
W1822 
WlKH 
Wlh25 
W1826 

Witiee 

W1881 


WttSA 


Sub. 


Local  ioQ 


Tjpe  of  project 


Sut*-wide 

t^Ute  of  niinoij PavinR. 

Adams  County; 

.Meyer Highway 

Boad  County: 

Pocahont»<! i  Waterworks. 

Bi.)Or)e  County 

lielvKlerf     - --- 1  Bridge 

Bureau  County: 

SpriiiR  Valley Gymnasium. 


Loao 


Champaign  County: 

Crbana 

....do 


rniAerjity  building. 
Dniius-- 


Onnt 


27,000 
31.800 
13,273 

b.\ooa 


Total  .     

Chri-'tian  County: 
ClirisUaxi  County. 

CUnton  County: 
Carlyle 


Hichwt 


Pa  vine 


New  Badon- .   DL-ij-osai  plant. 

Clinton  County... j  HiKhway 

Total • 


Cole.'-  CcHinty 

SuUman  Valley. 

Cook  County: 

Ci«>ro   

Chica^ro--   

Schiller  Park.... 
Chicago  .   


H  igli-«thool  addiUoD 


do 


Hrookf^ekl- 

AfKO 

ChicsiKO 

do.... 

do-... 

do... 

do-... 


do 

do 

Blue  bland. 

Chicago 

do 

do 

Cicero 


Libniry 

Watorworks  inipro\en»enU. 

Pipelines 

J^ubway... 

Viaduct - 

Watflrworks. 

High-school  addition 

.<  pinroaohe-*: 

W  aturworki. 

Paving     

Beach  improvement 

Pavin(5- 

do ~. 


t&'i.OOO 


.do. 


Mount  Prosi>ecl. 

Chicago.. 

Cicero 

dn. 

Chicago 

...do 

Qlanvtew 

Chicago 

Bhie  Isiaztd 

Chicago 


do 

Switommg  pool.. 
Armory 
.\rmnry  addition. 

Armory. 

Paving 

do. 


450,000 


486,618 
B7,3fi3 


au,7so 

27,UUO 
323,  l&l 


370, 931 


13.906 


SchtK)!  addition. 

Viaduct 

Pavmg 

do 


Total 

Crawford  County: 
iiobu]3oa..„. 


Subway 

do 

Waterworks 

Library  addition 

Coninmnty  building. 
Subways 


Uicb  school  additioo-. 


27,  Mi,  tP()0 
27.  555,  aw 


62.A60 

s,  421.  ma 

23,727 

&»4,77« 

197,640 

86.  MO 

7a,  MM) 

777,272 

fi04.kl8 

214,363 

<ttS,000 

216.000 

&6,6a« 

121,001 

23,717 

166.900 

1W.8M 

671,900 

«,727 

46.  OM 

J6,U1 

1, 222. 636 

lb,!Ab 

14.717 

4Ai.l61 

103.909 

■*i,  WJO 

3&000 

24,  .S45 

22,  500,  (too 

38,  321,  248 

62,  IM 


ToUl 


I4H0B0 
27,000 
31.900 
H272 
65^000 


450,000 
36,618 


486,81£ 
07,363 


ao,7w 

27,000 
323,181 


370.931 


13,909 


107,6*0 

9,421.363 

23.727 

644,770 

197.640 

H6.li50 

73.800 

777.272 

604.818 

214.363 

405,000 

2l^ooo 
6^6a6 

121.091 

23.727 

166,909 

U0.636 

S7 1,909 

SO,  727 

46,636 

3M61 

1.  2S2,C36 

IS,  546 

14.727 

466. 181 

103.909 

df>,  U(«) 

36,000 

24.  .M.S 

50,  (mi  wo 


Total  Mti- 
matad  proj- 
ect oosts 


11,009.090 

tO,Wi 

70.900 

XT.V2 

122,230 


1.000,000 
81.»IH 


i,au.ti8 

216,963 


46.110 

oaooo 

718.181 


834,291 


aaaoo 


6,5,  876,  24(« 

62,  I«>l 


117,000 

ao,n«,m 

52,  7r 

1,  210. 000 

4M,aK) 

ifli.aw 

lM.a80 

1,  727,  272 

1, 121, 818 

476,363 

1,  loaooo 

480,090 
UIOM 

309,091 

62,727 

370,909 

443,636 

1,  no,  989 

UITT 

UB,8M 

a«,  Itl 

2.783,«I6 

84.646 

SX777 

1,018.181 

280. 009 

W). ««) 

m.  (100 

tV4.  54.5 
SO,  (MX).  0(0 

65.  156. 336 

136.  lU 
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DwkM  No 


MiUB        !«ub 


VS  1*7 


WI7M 
WlOM 

wim 

wim 

WUM 


WI«7S 


WIT« 
WIMO 


wiaoi 


WI»U 


WIM4 
WUM 
WICB 
WITTJ 

Wim 

WITS 
Wl7« 


WISM 
MUUi 
WtOO 


W 

wua 

wi;w 


wiai 

WIM7 

wan 


WiMt 
Wl?M 


WUM 
WMM 

wmm 

Wl}» 
WI7M 
W17M 

mvm 

WITH 
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lAcatlM 


!>•  Kftib  rowntr 

Kwidwtrh 

()«an«     

!)•  K*lb 


ToUl     

1)«  Will  {  mtntr 

I'tiiiton     

Doufla*  ('iUuty: 

Svvniaa  

E<1kv  Caunlir: 

I'tU 


Atuinoni     

UMUrwb   ..... 


ToUJ , 

Ftyvtt*  C'ouDtjr: 

l^arliM  .   , 

rr»okllii  CouDty- 

>i«nl4ia     . 

UaUattB  I'ounty: 

Kxtcwty 

UaB<<a^  Couuty: 

llMiulton . 

n«>diw«>n  roiiQly 

HUTMicbum 


llannr  (ountr- 
KrvuMw  .. 


ToUJ     

iMkMn  (ounir 

Murptiyttanra.. 

wrmto  Countr 

Mount  Varuoa 
Kum  Cauutir 

North  Aurorv. 


(>tw«to 


I' 


Tn«»l      

Knot  ('(luni) 

WUliuMfltiM 

LAk*  Poantr 
i.tt«rtr*UI»    . 
WMikana.    .. 

L»k«  CooBty. 
.      do 

do 

do 


ToUl 


La  S»a»  Cuunty: 
\ttnmt\im.... 

Utelto 

MtDdota. 


ToUl 

LlrtBCitoo  County 

romM  

LofMi  County: 

KoKlon  .  ... 
McDoDooch  County 

Macomb 


McHanry  Coooty: 

MaroQM. 

(>r«u  Uko.. 


Kkhmood. 


Total. 


MacouplB  County: 
Otrvtl  


Total. 


MadUon  County 
Fdwnrdsvilla. 
E art  Alton... 

Roaaaa 

HictUawL.... 

Alton 

Rdwanltvtilo 
Madlnn  County 
Wood  Rivw 
W 


TMM.. 


Typ«  of  i3r"!«ft 


/ 


lltfr>o««l  I'lm.;!      

AUiiiiorniiu  *tiC  ii)'iiifia«iiuii 

.      U,  


Wi!('r'*<>rki  IT'    .rovi>:!:i>nt. 
t  "I'niniiinit  v  t   i  :  ling    ,. 


W»ifrwi)fk-» 


\V»trrwi»rk»  .    

Ill«pi>Ml  plant    

rourihouiw  an  I  Jfu! 

.■i«liool  »«l<lii.3n    

Wstrrwork.i  ii.'i  1  **it 


ll<Mi<iUl  xMiticn 


CUy  hull  

Miiiia  i[*l  f'li. Mini. ...... 

\V»mrwi»kj       

rh»tiri«tj  limit    .....^.... 


•■•••••*•.*.* 


Wi»t«rwfirkH 


Sfhoil  

l*HMI!it 

i  )i5i"»<»i  j>l*nt 

lo 

lo 

<lo 


S<htK>l 


.\u<llfiwnim  »n  1  Kymoa-ilum  . 
Witerwitrk*  .     

Pavtof 


Di»paml  (liant 

'lo 

S«huul 


Sotauul  add) t IOC  . 


Pavtnf 

LIbrvy .    

Comniuxiity  l>(.ii>liQ< 

P»vin«    

Jo 

do , 

Ora«litnt  

Snoitary  M«er 

Watorwork.! 


I  rt^n 


UXOM 


inirit 


laujo 


10,000 
liOOO 


$1^3fVl 
■l\  JfU 

11.  VVl 
Pll,  J.V1 

I".  'M.j 
]<i,  Hi"* 

■i.\  Ifi-I 

.'7.  KlS 

12.272 

S,  Ml 
li,  <H.S 

ii,  M.S 
71,  WJ 
IS,  /JA 
li,  Sii 
1  4.  "-C 


H.  ISi 
17,  !<«1 


Tot»l 


»1(V3«3 
2U,  4A4 

25, 3ra 


na.  ISO 

(17,  WJ8 
11. 8M 

ini.  2.10 


'V,  ,VIJ 

1H.KI8 


;  I,  (Ml 


«■..  (Ol 
IWI.  HI) 


MU,MO 

1.4  vif) 
S7.  iWV 
2»,4M 


lit'.,  v>3 

!'<.  000 
3»i,  S18 


?J,  909 

♦.■i.  ')no 

72.  572 


TV.  077 


4K.  r2 

11.  iM 

j:  «« 

.M,  i«4 

4.i.  :wi 

w.  *>» 
Til"!.  .'72 
171.  SIH 

l-V  IHI 

1, 164,  *;» 


25.  3«3 

27.818 
.»l.  545 

12,271 

i,asi 

11,045 

W.  4.M 

15,M5 

71,  wg 

ID,  925 
42,,VM 

14.777 

IH.  ISl 
17.  IHI 

.i.V  K52 

.■SJ,  (SO 


.■».  r2 
:<i.uuo 
.r2.Hi5 
mujuo 
''.i.:>rt3 

ISO,  (XW 
4rt9.  .V40 


19,  , 100 

«7,  *«>» 
2"J,  4.V4 

ii»),  wa 

22,909 
liOOO 
V>.  81S 


22.909 

45.000 

4.063 


72,573 


58,737 
19.250 


79.077 


4A,2T2 
112,14 
27,433 
24.  9EH 
43,.>e3 
94.909 
7U5.272 
171.818 
Z.\  181 


1.  1»4.  43« 


Total  «9tt- 

matad  pro)- 

«ct  oosls 


t3a,va 

45.454 

5fl.  3fa 


li\  1.80 

15a  000 

225,000 


M.  5I» 

41.81S 


VX343 
Sl.SII 
91&4S 

r,n 
8,iai 

24.545 


12s.  4.^ 
34.  .14i 

1.^9,  9'90 

41I7» 

94,  Ml 

3173T 

IR,18l 
38,  IHI 

M,3(U 

2B.  OUO 


87,271 
n9.  QUO 
50.700 
200,000 
I3«.:«a 
IIX),  OlO 
400.000 

1.043,43* 


41134 

110.908 
(55,  454 


riO,  697 
50.900 
40,000 
81.818 


SO.  900 

100.000 

10.363 


161,271 


132.  TT 
43,000 


175.  71T 


107.273 
29,454 
00.963 
&S.410 
96.363 

210,909 
1,567.273 

381.  SIS 
78,  IW 


1587.643 


Docket  .No. 


Main 


W  14,19 
WUfiO 
WI773 


Wir4 
W1,W5 
W1552 


WI4t3 
W 1747 


Wl3a4 
W14C^. 


W1S64 

WIS68 
W141S 
Wl44fl 
W1543 
W1M5 


W  I0» 
W 1 JX4 

W1M7 

wmw 

W1647 

W1741 
W1765 


W14M 

W  1.127 
Wl(»«i 

wiHiy 
W1m:( 

W1H52 

WiKi;! 

W!M4 
W1869 


W1004 

Wlf!98 
W17S1 
W158fi 


WIOK.'. 
W  12.10 

wir;! 

\V1712 
W174f. 

W 1874 


W1293 


wi2nn 

WI802 


W1737 
W1862 


WITSf. 
WlMl 
Wi»«42 
W1865 


38.18 


8ub. 
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state  of  Illinois — Continued 


Location 


Marion  County; 
Oniriilia  .. 

(1.1. 
KlnmuDdy.. 


Total  ... 
Morcer  County; 

rerT>loti  .  .. 
Montnn  County 

Jacksonville. 
U(le  Cuuoly. 

Hyron 


Type  of  project 


City  hnU... 
W liter  ti\nk 
W  ttt4>rworkji. 


Ixwn 


Peoria  County: 

PivTla  

lilcbwoo<i.^  Township. 


Total 


Ranrtnlph  County: 

Kvaii»\  ille 

St«>lev!lle 

Total  

Rock  Islanit  County; 
Rock  Islaiid    .  ... 

^1ollD• - 

f  a-xi  Mollne 

Miilmf 


.^iretis 

Waterworks  improvement. 
ni.spo«ttl  plaiit 


Pavinit         .     .. 

Schecl  addition. 


Muiiu-iital  improvement. 
IMsinwul  plant 


Orant 


»4C.09P 

V,  uuu 
32,777 

81.  hl7 

l!i,000 

170.  ISl 

10, 2r 


107,  «M) 
1.1.  .145 


123,  225 


Total 


$40.  090 

9.1X10 

32.7/7 


lOT.flftO 
15.546 


133.235 


Total  e»t(- 
ii>ate«l  proj- 
ect lUSU 


SchcK.l  addition 

Waterworks  irapruvement 

Pldewalkn    

Pav  ing 


Ruck  l,-.Uiid.- I'uini>mg  .iialion 


. .  do 
Total 


St   Clair  County: 

Kant  .><t    Louis   

New  Atlicni*     

HelleNllle 

Kwt  (<t.  Uiui* 

do  

St   Clair  Cminty 


liram.i 


nrli!g»     , 

1)t,<i|<o.<(Hl  plant.. 

I'Hvini: 

Puliw  slalluQ    . 

Hritl^e*  . 

Paving 


New  Alhenn |  Uyi;ma»iura 

TuUl i ■ 


35,181 
36.181 

61.362 


Sajigamon  County: 
Auburn 

8prinirtV»W 

.       do 

_    .   do 

Sanitanion  County 

SpriuKfiel;! 

..do 

....do       

....do 


1  Uglit  plant 

.Municipal  build mg 

i do.  - 

l'o»  er  iiiHiroveineiit    

,  Bridge.. 

'  .''trtot  iniprovrmont 

1  I^avm* 

Sirict  inipnivpriifit 

..   .j  Municipal  imprnvpint'iiUs. 


3(1,  4.Vi 
24.  7.'i0 

•JO.  4,14 
13.  7:t« 

1(1.  KW 
64,636 

IK  672 


1,8«3,373 
!I1.0WI 
.V\6.t(! 
113,7r 
54.  IM) 
:m,  :i63 
14,  rrr 

2,  196.  M»5 


143.  IXK) 


36,000 

7rw».(l7l 

74.454 

9311,250 

61,363 

21,273 

18,818 

66.272 

X  166 


Waterworks- 


Total 
.'>chiivler  Couiuy: 

Rushvill.       

Stolt  County 

WinchnsiiT    - Di-HW sal  plant. 

.=hclb.v  Count  y  I 

Movro»qua — St!  ool 

tilppheason  County. 

Oraniseville  ,   F'liMiig 


4;i,  iAM) 


Tarewell  County: 
Pekin 
Eik«<t  Peonii  . 

do     

Pekin      

M  orton 


1)1;  [X)sal  plant 

do ---. 

MuutciiMii  building 

Sewers  

Waterworks 


Ea-ot  Peoria    ,   Paving 

South  Pekin j  Waterwork.s,  .sewer 


Total 

N'ermilion  County: 
Danville     .   .. 


Warren  rounty 
Warren  County 
Monmouth 


Incinerator. 


Highway      , 

Uoiipiial  aildition 


Total  ;  

Wti.>ihinrtoD  County.  I 

.St    Libory  ... 1   Pavmg 

W  avne  County  t  ,,    ,_      ,      , 

Wayne  City i  High  school. 

Total     ! 


,9M,  666 
32,  727 
32.727 

m.  545 

24.120 


11.1.363 

IIKKW 

16,364 

43.363 

VI  n-x 

54,000 

36.  KI9 


35.181 
36.181 

61.  362 


30.4.U 

X750 
30.454 
13.739 
10.  63N 
04.636 

154.  672 


l.lWB.r3 

31.  OHO 
6f..  636 
11.1.  TT 
M.  INO 
34.  .VQ 
14,  727 


a.  196.  995 


TV,  000 

763. 071 

74,  4,14 

il3K,  XVi 
61.363 
21.272 

18,  M8 

66,272 

5,  106 


396,817 
30.455 


235,000 
32.727 


2.17,  727 

93.272 

19,636 
19.636 


2,  or,  666 
32,727 
.T2,r27 
60,546 

»4,  lan 


11,1,  .Via 

118.6.16 
IC.  VA 
4.\363 
12.  r2 
.14,000 
36.819 

396,  hl7 

30.45.1 


225.000 
33.7.'7 


2.17,  7'27 

93,272 

19,  6.Vi 
19,  6.VI 


Will  County: 

Braid  wofKl 

Lockport      , 

fin  _ !   .^treei  lights 

Plainfleld";'"!!!]-! 1  Ui-spoiia.  pUnl... 


i  Paving --. 

i  School  addition. 


Total 

Williamson  Count): 
Uursl 


Grand  lotal. 


Waterworks. 


207. 000  anf7  000 

20,610  ao.^io 

19!  636  19,'  f'V: 

250,518  2.*,  .'.IH 

35, 100  3.1.  ion 


27,  676,  000  ,  48,  SOU,  309  j  76,  176,  299 


fK9,aoo 

3U.000 


3S9.  300 
S4,54S 


Z7S.(i3« 


7B,1M 
1H.I81 


136.363 


4&4&5 

a&ooo 

45.  454 

ao.&.-t3 

Zi.640 
143,630 


343,711 


4,a07.f73 

«l.«90 

lA6.-$« 

a&3;T37 

130,400 

76.363 

32,727 


4,  m%  31S 


79,000 

1.685  714 

165,  4M 

2,  OKI,  tlilO 

136,363 

47.  273 

41.818 

147,  273 

11,480 


4.  406.  373 

74737 

73,727 

154.645 

53.600 


2a^a63 

363,6:i« 

36,364 
96.863 
27.  r3 
130.000 
81,819 


K8 1.817 
45,4.16 


.100.000 

7'i,  727 


57^737 

307,272 

43.636 
4:4,6:46 


460.000 

4.M400 

7,272 
43.636 


5.'A7W 
78,000 

107,  in,  Wl 


.■.-*1 


•Sir  ■■■  ■» 


u 
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EXTENSION 


HON.  JOHN 


P.  W.  A.  Has  Builded  Well  In  Arizona 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


R.  MURDOCK 


OF  t  RIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetdav.  April  28.  193S  > 


APPROVE)   APPUCATIOirS   FOR   P    W    A.    PROJECTS 


Mr.  MUROOCK  of  Arizona 
ext«nd  my  rnnark^  and  Include 
P.  W.  A.  projects  for  Arise  na 
have  been  approred.  I  here  )y 

When  the  P.  W.  A.  proKr4m 
month!  a<o.  I  found  that 


Anaon* — LUt    (by   etmntiea) 


of    pending    non-Federat    applU:atU>n3  for  tc*iich   no  allotrnent^  have   been  made  as  o/  Apr.  12,  1939, 
^amined  and  Tecommend4d  bjr  examining  dn-iaonM  on   45-prrri'nt-grant   basis 
N(/rt.--"W"  pr«r»<Uni  <locke|  aiinib«r  ci«UKiMUw  apv'l'>^'''>><>  rw^ivsvl  iliei  Apr  a.  '.'iicti 


DorkM  Na 


Main 


wioca 


WKTS 

wnan 

WKM 
WIWI 
WIMXt 


WJOM 
WMWI 


wino 
wraa 

MI 


.-^ub. 


W!0I3 
WI014 

wina 

WIOJM 
\\  lOW 
WHM) 

WlOHl 

wtoa 

WHIM 
WMMA 
WHM 
WMBT 
WKM 
WKMB 
WHBI 
WMSO 


w  mr4 
ntvm 


WIOKI 
W10B3 
Wl»U 
W>M4 

Wl»«l 
WlQflO 

wton 
wte»4 
wmu 


wiorr 


LoatMM 


Ap*ch«  Tnunty 
t^pnnfwv.lte. 

CuchiM  County 

no       .     . 

.<k»  .. 
TnmtKtooc  . 
B«a9(>a      


Total 


C'oconiDo  f'ounty 
WilliAms 

FrvdoDi* 


ToUl 
Cirsham  CouDt;: 

PlIIM 

Cirmnim  Caualj; 
Monoct    


MartcofM  County: 
M»nnj()«     ... 
Mmb 
.Mancopa  Covnly 

.lo     .       . 

<lo      

(ilMxiato 

Itxwon 

ilo    

•lo       

ilo    

.  .(k*  

.    .   <lo    

.      do 

.. .  (k> 

*> 

!(cott9d«l« 
Maiioop*  Cuunf) 
Alhftrahni    .. 


TouJ. 

N'arajo  County: 
SDOwOaka  . 
Uoibmok.    . 


ToUl. 
r\Ttm  County 

.      <lo 

..   *> 

..   *). 

..     do 

-do 

..     do 

-do 

..    do- 

.   ..do 


ToUl 


Ysv«r<Ml  Coanty: 

PrcKoCt 

.  ..do 


ToUl 

Oraod  toCml. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

therein  a  new  list  at  certain 

the  applications  for  which 

submit  the  subtended  items. 

was  brought  to  a  close  some 

there  were  a  number  of  com- 


muniUes  in  the  State  of  Arizona  left  in  a  predicament,  be- 
caur,e  they  had  counted  on  this  aid.  In  some  cases  bond 
i.s.sri\s  had  been  voted  and  the  school  boards  or  municipal- 
it.ie:-i  were  unable  to  finish  their  undertaking.  Now  that  we 
are  to  revive  this  grreat  agency  of  public  building,  I  believe 
that  these  communities  may  realize  their  objectives. 

I  have  been  Rlad  to  praise  the  remarkable  work  accom- 
plished in  the  State  of  Arizona  under  both  the  P.  W.  A.  and 
the  W.  P.  A.  Fortunately,  m  my  State,  both  have  been 
adm;n:::tered  by  eminent  engineers  We  have  had  some 
high-grade  construction  through  both  of  these  means. 
While  it  was  unfortunate  that  we  had  to  suffer  such  a  de- 
pression as  we  have  had,  so  that  a  public-buildlrxg  program 
had  to  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  employment,  we  certainly 
have,  both  through  P  W  A.  and  W.  P.  A.,  put  our  com- 
muniUes  in  Arizona  ah^ad  in  the  line  of  necessary  building. 
Because  the  depression  Is  not  yet  ended,  I  am  glad  from 
the  evidence  .shov.n  by  the  subtended  list,  that  this  program 
of  substantial  building  has  also  not  yet  ended. 


Typ«  of  iirojoci 


.^chiiol  »<lijiin  1. 


. ;  jtrwtt  ,n'.(>ri>v<nMnt. 

.;  .  .  1"   

,  .    it.i     

. I   <iH,s  [■Unt  

.1  Ciiki  .iLslniiutuiO 


,4..^. 


3'  ri'Hil       

W  »i«»r  main-s 


Hixh  5chc»)l 


.      do 

U  aLM  inaias. 

K'h.K.l  

tlu  

S<'h(i<>l  a«Mii:oa 

.       lo  

Sirmt  iai|)riivirient-. 

Pavmit  .  .. 

■  lo     

-         lo 

.  lo     

.        .lo     

..        .Jo       

.        Jo    

.        <io       ,     

Ilich-schoot  adiition. 

IrrigiUiun 

SobooJ  


}{«*tin|i:  plant 
iJehiM.'! 


Stadium 

H'«t»rwi>rk»  unprovenienu 

Pavint  

.do „ 

...  do .. 

.      <1o 

.       io      

.       .lo    

.         lo 

....    ilo _. 


-■Jchont  a. Mil. I 
..  Jo 


Ix*n 


$lS.Q(n 


IS.  000 

aauuo 


as^ooo 


M.  000 

iiaoo 


74  500 


44.000 


1.10a  000 
49.000 
18.000 


491000 


L  317. 000 


yi.(m 


•  irant 


112.273 


15,  \*fi 
l.^.  7S<) 

II.IKI) 


Total 


«?7,r? 


\\  i«« 

!.=>,  7.V) 
3i,UI0 


Total  mtj- 

mat«d 

project 

costi 


$27,272 


33,751 
62,30) 

in,  (KM 

36,  OU) 


M.973 


44.  \S2 

:!.  1.1*) 
31,50U 


78,833 
2K0«iO 
36,000 


119.073 


193,051 


98,  IJC 

3.  I.tO 

50.UOO 


'joo.ono 

40,()W1 

l.\.'M.> 
13. 'JO'i 

40.  UUI 

4u,  liao 

24.71*) 
4i<.756 
SX,  VSj 
33.1J55 
l(«i,  (Hi 
4;},  464 
H.  (KM 

y.  ivj 

10,  4tt5 


151.332 

28,080 
SO.  000 


9S,  1H2 

7,(>>1<1 

70.0*) 


1.  752. 074 


ti.  Wi 
9.  .S37 


30. 000 


1.400.900 


1  fi.  va 

yi,  4S1 

72.  .^3B 

.%.  -.m 

7fi.(JU0 
62,ilU0 


777.  eo« 


iM.(ri') 


iao,lll 


1968,883 


.000.000 

«i.(rn 

*4,  545 

13.  90 J 
•JU,  4.^1 
SU.  091 

49.  a-0 

31.392 
2H.796 
49,756 

33,035 

IIX),  iH4 

43,464 

S.  (.X)4 

9.092 

2T0,  UOO 

10.  495 


2,  960.  074 


2,895 
6.642 


9.537 


.W.363 

92,481 
68.  .^-M 
62.  2fl« 
72.506 
«0,Q89 
:19.  361 
7»j.  090 
6i820 


797.006 


lf>4.  n'25 

16.0S6 


2.000.000 
89.091 
M.  .S4,i 
30,900 
4.S,  4.'»5 
89.091 

109.000 
(».  760 
6.3.992 

1  la  570 

197.  4.yi 
73.  412 

222,  .T2a 
9f>,5»« 
17,  7)« 

3a  20s 
eoaooo 

23,321 


3.89.1500 


6.43.'. 

14.7flO 


21,  195 


36,363 
.Vn.fiSfi 
2aS51t 
151.85.1 
13^.368 
161.258 
133,  5.32 

87,469 
199.090 
139.001 

1.  726,61*4 


364.  .WO 
35,746 


180,  111 


400.2*6 


4.  362.  385         6,  578,  530 
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Retirement  of  Permanently  Disabled   Emergency 

Officers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26,  1938 


■TATEMENT  OF  VETERANS'  OROANIZATIONB 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
statement  prepared  by  the  veterans'  organizations  setting 
forth  the  Justice  of  retirement  of  emergency  of&cers  per- 
manently disabled  during  active  World  War  service.  I  be- 
lieve this  statement  will  clear  up  all  misunderstanding  on 
this  subject  and  convince  Members  of  the  Congress  that 
H.  R.  8176,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 

Any  irregularities  existing  under  the  original  Emergency 
Officers'  Retirement  Act  are  eliminated  by  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  8176. 
Disables  EMZxaxMCT  Omcixs  Dxntxd  RmxzKnrr  at  End  or  Was 

At  the  time  of  the'  signing  of  the  armistice  many  emergency  officers 
of  the  Army  were  in  hospitals  undergoing  physical  reconstruction 
for  wounds,  injuries,  and  residuals  of  disease.  The  emergency  offi- 
cers themselves  and  many  Members  of  Congress  held  that  those 
who  suffered  p>ermanent  disabilities  of  sufficient  degree  should  be 
retired  under  the  laws  existing  at  that  time.  The  Secretary  of  War- 
held  that  there  was  no  law  that  would  grant  retirement  to  this 
group.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  held  that  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  officers  permanently  disabled  were  entitled  to 
the  same  retirement  privileges  as  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  and  a  number  were  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

After  the  Army  refused  retirement  to  its  emergency  officers,  the 
Navy  discontinued  the  practice  and  asked  that  Congress  clarify 
the  situation.  The  claim  of  emergency  officers  and  the  major  vet- 
eran organizations  that  those  officers  who  held  commissions  in  the 
National  Guard.  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  National  Army  were 
entitled  to  the  same  retirement  as  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
was  baaed  on  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  May  18. 
1917.     Section  10  of  this  act  provided  as  foUows: 

"That  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  forces  herein  provided 
for,  other  than  the  Regular  Army,  shall  be  in  all  respects  upon 
the  same  footing  as  to  pay,  allowances,  and  pensions  as  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  corresponding  grades  and  length  of  service 
in  the  Regular  Army." 

While  this  act  did  not  specifically  mention  retirement  for  offi- 
cers. It  stated  that  they  would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  to  pen- 
sions as  officers  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  intent  of  Congress  in 
this  act  to  provide  for  our  World  War  forces  is  clear.  It  has  been 
held  numerotis  times  by  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the  Army 
that  retirement  pay  Is  In  fact  a  pension.  The  Honorable  T.  W. 
Harrison,  of  Virginia,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  the  Selective 
Service  Act  was  drawn,  stated  in  a  letter  as  follows:  "I  consider 
that  the  clause  in  the  draft  law  was  a  distinct  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  put  the  emergency  officers  In  the  same 
class  with  the  regular  officers.  I  was  on  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee when  this  bUl  was  passed,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  that  committee  that  the  language  used  was  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  emergency  ofOcers     •     •     •."* 

It  is  certain  that  Congress  would  have  provided  retirement  for 
emergency  officers  In  more  definite  language  had  the  question  been 
put  during  the  war  period. 

DISABUD   EMXaCCNCT   OITICKItS   OF  TKX  NAVT   CKAITTID   amSKMZNT 

As  Stated  above,  a  ntimber  of  emergency  officers  with  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  who  were  disabled  during  World  War  service 
were  placed  on  the  Regular  Navy  retired  list  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  has  also  txsen  pointed  out  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  discontinued  the  practice  of  retiring  emergency 
officers  after  the  ruling  of  the  War  Department  that  disabled  emer- 
gency officers  of  the  Army  were  not  eligible  for  retirement  on  the 
■ame  basis  as  officers  of  the  Regular  Establishments.  The  question 
was  then  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  mandamus  proceedings  filed  by 
counsel  for  a  Reserve  officer  terminated  the  steps  that  were  belikg 
taiten.  as  the  Attorney  General  wUl  not  render  an  opinion  on  any 
question  pending  In  court. 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  In 
a  letter  of  Decemfc>er  20,  1920,  addressed  to  Hon.  Burton  E.  Sweet, 
then  a  Member  of  Congress,  said  In  part  as  follows:  "I  addxeoed 


a  communlcntlon  to  Congress  recommending  further  legislation 
which  would  in  no  uncertain  language  either  authorize  retirement 
for  Naval  Reserve  officers  for  physical  disability  incurred  In  Une 
of  duty  or  prohlb't  such  retirement,  nf  the  Congress  might  see  fit. 
In  this  communication  I  submitted  dafts  of  proposed  legislation 
to  accomplish  either  result.  Congress  .sccepted  the  draft  authorla- 
Ing  retirement  In  such  cases  and  inccrporated  a  provision  in  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Act  of  June  4,  18i0,  •  •  •  which  wa«  the 
same  as  that  proposed  by  me     •     •     •." 

Under  this  enactment,  emergency  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  who  suffered  disability  during  ttielr  war  service  were  ordered 
before  the  Regular  Navy  retiring  ttoards.  and  were  placed  on  the 
retired  list  where  sufficient  disability  was  shown.  A  subsequent 
act  limited  the  date  for  applications  to  October  1.  1021.  A  few 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  who  failed  to  make  appUcatloo  were 
retired  under  the  original  Emergency  Officers'  Retirement  Aet  of 
May  24,  1928. 

ORIGINAL    SMXRGENCT    OITICSt;!'    ISmSUXNT    ACT 

Beginning  in  1919,  bills  providing  retirement  for  emergency 
officers  were  introduced  in  each  seeslim  of  Ccngreae.  In  May  of 
1928,  S.  777  passed  the  Rouse  of  RepreiientatlTes  and  became  »  law 
May  34,  1928  (Public,  60«  70th  Cong.) . 

Prior  to  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  of  January  18,  1038.  the 
Veteraius'  Administration  ruled  that  In  order  to  be  entitled  to 
retirement  it  would  be  necessary  for  a.n  emergency  officer  to  allow 
that  his  disability  waa  directly  connected  with  eervlce  and  that  tt 
resulted  directly  from  war  service.  Under  the  original  Interpreta- 
tion by  the  Veterans'  Administration  no  officer  was  awarded  re- 
tired pay  unless  his  disability  was  sho^vn  by  official  records  to  have 
been  Incurred  In  line  of  duty.  Following  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  the  Veterans'  Administration  threw  the  gates  wide 
open  retiring  aU  who  had  preetmiptlve  service  connection  and  were 
considered  to  be  30-percent  permanently  disabled,  nils  brood 
Interpretation  of  the  act  put  a  number  on  the  list  whom  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  did  not  beUevt:  should  be  given  retirement 
prlvUeges. 

The  original  act  had  been  carefully  prepared,  but  a  hastUy 
drawn  amendment,  offered  from  the  Uoor  in  the  Senate,  changed 
the  language  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion. 

PTTBUC.    NO.    3,    SJVENTt-THOU)    OONGKCSS 

Section  10.  Public.  No.  2.  provides  that  those  emergency  officers 
who  were  In  receipt  of  retirement  pa:r  on  March  19,  1933,  wlU  be 
continued  on  the  retired  list  where  tlie  disability  waa  Incurred  in 
line  of  duty  and  where  the  disease  or  injury  resulted  directly  from 
performance  of  military  or  naval  duty.  Veterans'  Regulation  No.  8 
promulgated  by  the  President  on  Man:h  81,  1933,  provided  that  In 
addition,  the  officer  be  required  to  show  that  the  causative  factor 
for  the  disability  arose  out  of  the  iwrformancc  of  duty  during 
World  War  service. 

VETXOANS'     ADMINISTRATION'S    INTULPaSTATIOM     OV    SaCTIOH     10. 

PtTBLIC,    NO.   a 

No  one  was  greatly  concerned  by  the  language  of  section  10  of 
Public,  No.  2  or  Veterans'  Regulation  No.  5  Insofar  as  it  oonoemed 
those  emergency  officers  who  were  discharged  from  active  World 
War  service  with  permanent  disabilities  that  had  been  found  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  be  80  percent  or  more  permanently 
disabling  and  directly  service  connected.  The  veterans'  organisa- 
tions had  been  assured  by  leaders  In  Congress  that  veterans  of  this 
class  would  not  t>e  disturbed.  At  the  time  the  original  review  of 
emergency -officer  cases  under  Public.  No.  2  was  started,  approxi- 
mately 6,300  were  on  the  emergency  officers'  retired  list.  Four 
thotisand  seven  hundred  were  removed.  Only  1.618  remained  after 
this  review  was  completed,  most  of  whom  were  battle  casualties. 
Under  the  Veterans'  Administration's  interpretation  of  section  10 
an  emergency  officer  was  required  to  show  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  that  the  disability  was  IneuTed  while  performing  some 
strictly  military  duty  under  competent  orders.  This  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  those  wounded  In  action  or  those  disabled  by  Injuries  of 
record,  but  it  was  practically  impossible  for  those  permanently 
disabled  by  disease  to  meet  thes?  requirements. 

On  April  10,  1935.  after  many  Members  of  Ctaignu  had  pro- 
tested the  stringent  requirements  of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
interpretation  of  the  act,  new  Instructions  were  issued.  Very  few, 
tf  any.  benefited  by  the  change.  These  instructions  pointed  oat 
that  the  President's  regulation  was  not  intended  to  be  restrictive 
nor  to  prevent  the  return  to  the  retired  list  at  any  person  who 
qualified  under  the  statute. 

APPSALS 

Those  emergency  officers  removed  from  the  retired  list  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Economy  Act  were  given  the  privilege  of  one 
appeal  and  sufficient  time  for  preparation.  To  date  approxi- 
mately 4fl0  have  been  successful  on  appeal.  These  officers  would 
not  have  been  removed  from  the  retired  list  had  the  records  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  been  complete.  Practically  all  of  the 
disease  cas^  that  were  allowed  on  appeal  bad  combat  service,  In 
fact,  the  disabilities  of  most  of  those  allowed  were  found  to  have 
been  Incurred  in  combat  with  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  In 
most  cases  they  were  evacuated  from  the  front  lines  suffering  with 
the  disease  which  resulted  in  a  permanent  disability  of  30  percent 
or  more.  Surely  no  Congress  ever  intended  that  combat  Inctir- 
rence  of  a  disabUlty  should  be  a  requirement  for  any  veteran 
benefit. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ApprazJnuitvtf  STS  of  tboae  w 
rvtlnd  list  on  klArcb  19.  1933 
Xhom  who  wen  rtttrad  vain 
Uodar  Um  ortclnai  rerlav  1^18 
cm  tlM  reUrcd  lift.    About  40) 
nwiilt  of  appeal,  majrlng  a  total 
tttratton  on  January  14.   193S, 
wbich  Khowa  that  142  of  ttUa 
Tbc  death  rate  amonc  tiMse 
Jiuiea  u  much  Icaa  than  that 
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etD«rtencT  oOoar  U  56  fear*,  ao 
dMth  r»t«,  aqpccUUy  of  the 
Thu   la  wyclaUy   tru«  vlth 
be*rt  condttkma,   and   mental 
perccnta«a  of  vbe  rHawaaa 
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so  were  on  the  emergency  oflDren' 

have  died,  and  more  than  1.000  of 

act  <a  May  24.  1938.  hare  died 

emergency  offloen  were  ooctlnued 

are  been  returned  to  the  list  u  a 

of  I  Ml.     The  Vetervu'  Adzain- 

leported  1.838  drawing  retired  pay 

l^up  have  died  alnce  March   1933 

•bled  by  gunshot  wounds  or  m- 

r  those  disabled  by  disease      The 

9  percent.    The  average  age  of  the 

It  is  natural  to  suppoae  that  the 

msea.  will  Increase  very  fast. 

suffering    with    tuberculosis. 

UlSMnts  which  make   up   a  Urge 


CSUBSTTTS  n  CTCm"  KW^VOMMBm 


caxuatlTi  -factor 


Immediately  after  the  review 
Veterans'  Admlnlctrmtton  (uder 
Art  got  under  way.  the  major 
with  requeate  from  M emtiera  of 
tkm  of  the  impotble 
piled  to  dtea— «  cases,  but  no  on^ 
trmtlon.  has  ever  been  able  to 
words  "caosAtlTe  factor." 

Uany  Members  of  Congreaa. 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
logs  OS  Public.  No.  a.  oontexMl 
strict  requirements  aa  were  set 
It  U  also  claimed  by  thcae 
of  this  IcflsUtlon  thst  the 
the  Cnncreei  how  they  planrx^n 
factor"  or  the  requirement  thai 


of  emergency  oflUcer  cases  by  the 

heir  Interpretation  of  the  Economy 

feteran  organisations  were  deluged 

and  others  for  an  ezplana- 

requlrement  as  U  was  ap- 

Indudlng  the  Veterans'  Admin  Is- 

glTe  a  plausible  definition  of  the 


lip 
wh> 
Veteruis' 


the  performance  of  military  dut  r 
the  oflloer  would  only  be  requlisd 
incurred   in  line  of  duty  durtzg 
directly  service  connected  wlthqut 


(An  ACTIO]*   OK   omASLXD 
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Senator  Osoacs.  of  Oeorgla. 
R.  R.  8178.     Hearings  were  heh  1 
ta\-orably  by  the  Senate  Finance 
unanlmotjsly  on  May  24.  1937. 
Military  Affairs  Oonunlttee  on 
Senate  bill  by  the  Military  Affair  i 
of  the  Seventy-ftfth  Oo&greaa. 
session  by  the  committee  and 
of  the  members  believing  the 

A  number  of  the  members  at 
at  the  Senate  bill  and  decided 
be  drawn  to  meet  the  approval 
suiting  the  Washington 
laatkms  such  a  bill  was  drawi 
Repreeentatlves  on  August  8 
bUl  (H.  a.  811«)  was  brought  tc 
executive  sassiao  just  before 
8ev>enty-IUth  Oougress.  and  the 

nest  BBesloc  before  aetkm  was 
might  make  a  eareftil  sttidy  of 


itoy 


represei  tattves 


U>e 


sutotory  or  raiulatory 


tito 


Durtng  the  ipeclal  ssaikn  at 
S.  the  Military  Affairs 
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ahOlty  bo  Incurred  In  f»et  In 
explains  the  Insert  tea  of  the 

"Ttiz  wo'^  in  facr  and  ths 
m  ths  flfst  secttott  h*v^ 
ire  that  ths  beneflU 
osaly  to  thoss  cases  whldk  are 
benefit  d  any  statutory 
Incurrence  or  si»ui»1iissi  tipon 

WhsB  R.  R.  81T8  is  enacted 
the  retired  list  who  have  a 
more,  incurred  In  fact  In  Une 
siimpttnn  of 

ttlatory  pusmnpfton  at  mmcM 
OoveraBMnt  ths  right  to  rebut 
or  ttear  and  "^^"'^■•TkaM-t 
result  tram  performance  of  dultf 
the  restrictions  nontalned 
lurt  show  by  oOdal 
the  dtnshiing  dlsssse  had  tto 
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undv  this  legislation  would 
the  racular  aUUtary  or  naval 
The  reports  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affura  Oooimlttee 
not  establish  any  new  principle 
lag  legtiimttnn  dealgned  to 


upon  en  ry 


doubt 
hive 


botti 


cary 


jidudlng  the  chairman  and  most 

Finance  Committee,  who  held  hear- 

i»t  Congress  never  intended  such 

by  the  Veterans'  Administration 

were  charged  with  the  handling 

Administration  failed  to  advise 

to  Interpret  the  words  "causative 

the  disability  directly  result  from 

It  was  their  understanding  that 

to  show  that  his  disability  was 

active  military  service;    that   is. 

benefit  of  presumption. 

urriLSsa  i  scTsiunaw — s.  «33 

AT>  JAMTTAST    S.    IB37 

Introduced  S.  423.  a  bill  slmUar  to 

on  this  bUl  and  It  was  reported 

Committee,  and  passed  the  Senate 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  House 

25.     Hearings  were  held  on  the 

Committee  during  the  first  session 

'  lie  bill  was  considered  In  executive 

tabled  by  a  vote  of  12  to  10.  some 

should  be  made  more  restrictive. 

I  he  committee  nude  a  careful  study 

with  certain  changes  a  bill  could 

the  entire  conunlttee.     After  con- 

of  the  major  veteran  organ- 

and  Introduced  In  the  Bouse  of 

by  Congreeaman  bmsroM.    The 

the  attention  ot  the  committee  In 

of  the  first  session  of  the 

iommlttee  decided  to  wait  until  the 


blU 


ttat 


ad|nimment 


taken  in  order  that  the  Members 
Am  new  bill.  ' 

the  Seventy-fifth  Coogreaa,  on  De- 

Coounlttce  considered  H.   R.   8178 

It  favorably  reported.    It  waa  re- 

'  8.  1837.     The  House  bill  Is  more 

In  that  It  eliminates  the  so-called 

"pirn  bill  alao  requlree  that  the  dls- 

of  duty.    The  committee  report 

**ln  fact",  as  follows: 

In  fact  In  line  of  duty*,  in- 

addcd   for   the  purpose   of 

nrovlded  under  this  bill  will  apply 

Ureetly  esrvice  connected  without 

presumption  as  to  service 

XTf  Into  eemce." 

law  It  win  only  return  those  to 

per^oanent  disability  of  30  percent  or 

duty  without  the  t>eneflt  of  pre- 

tnto  service  or  statutory  or  reg- 

coKUMcUon.     The   bUl   ^vee   the 

a  claim  If  shown  by  otOid*!  record 

evlltenoe  that  the  disability   did  not 


In  the  Houee  bill  an  ecnergeney 
or  other  acceptable  evidence  that 
Inception  during  acUve  World  War 
that   those   who  would,   benefit 
been  retired  had  they  been  m 
tec. 
^nance  Committee  and  the  House 
BUte  that    this   legislation  does 
I  md  should  be  considered  as  clarify- 
out  the   Intent  of   Congress   in 


COST — isTTKATc  or  vTrEaANs'  ADurmsraATioit 

The  Veterans"  Admin L<»tratlon"8  report  on  H  R.  8178.  dsted  No- 
v<*mber  11.  1037,  estimated  that  approximately  3.194  emergency 
officers  who  are  not  now  on  the  rolis  would  be  returned  to  the 
retired  list  with  pay  If  H  R  8176  were  enacted  Into  law.  They 
estimate  the  additional  ccKt  to  be  approximately  83.696,000.  They 
j>tate  further  in  this  report  that  the  estimate  may  l>e  considered 
aa  the  maximum  number  who  could  benefit.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  submitting  a  report  on  8.  423  addressed  to  Senator 
.lA/v.'ii.'soN  chairman  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Plnance.  dated 
Ffbruary  24.  1937.  made  exactly  the  same  estimate  which  must 
have  been  considered  the  maximum  at  that  date.  In  the  report 
lo  the  S^-nate  committee  they  failed  to  make  any  estimate  as  to 
the  number  who  would  be  denied  retirement  by  the  elimination 
of  ;he  pre.5umptlon  of  service  connection,  prestmaption  of  sound- 
ness upon  entry  mto  service,  and  the  right  to  rebut  evidence  sub- 
mittfKl  by  official  record  and  clear  and  unmistakable  evidence. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  have  died  and  a 
numb-r  were  returned  to  the  retired  list  under  the  present  law 
between  the  dates  of  February  24  and  Novemt)er  11.  1937,  the 
estimate  was  not  changt-d 

It  Is  also  recognized  by  all  who  have  made  a  study  of  veteran 
rases  that  the  elimination  of  the  regulatory  presumptive  cases 
will  materially  reduce  the  number  of  beneficiaries.  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Vt-terans  Administration  to  estimate  the  number 
who  will  be  eliminated  by  the  !nclu.slon  of  this  restriction  in  the 
bill.  It  seems  rea,sonab!e  to  assume  that  very  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  in  the  estimates  contained  In  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
istrations  report  n  H  R  8176  rf  November  11.  1937,  as  It  Is  cer- 
tam  th«'r<»  would  be  a  great  dlfTerence  In  the  maximum  number 
who  could  be  returned  to  the  retired  li.st  under  this  bill  and  the 
numl)er  who  would  actually  qualify  by  showing  that  their  disabil- 
ity was  in  fact  incurred  during  active  World  War  service. 

COST       ESTIMATE  CF  •.ETERAN   ORGAN LZATIONS 

The  Washington  staffs  of  the  major  veteran  organizations  for 
many  years  have  made  a  study  of  the  question  of  retirement  for 
emergency  offlc^rs  They  have  handled  mcst  of  the  cases  on  ap- 
peal and  ci\n  be  classed  as  experts  un  the  subject.  During  the  past 
several  months  a  thcrough  study  ha.s  been  made  of  the  provisions 
of  H.  R  8176.  especially  the  r-strictions  contained  in  the  bill 
They  estimate  the  number  who  would  be  returned  to  the  retired 
list  as  between  1  200  and  2.(.X)U  at  a  cost  of  between  fl.SSe.OOO  and 
$2,310,000.  and  all  agree  that  2  000  would  be  vtry  high.  Most  likely 
the  number  would  be  around  1  oOO  at  a  cost  of  about  11,700,000. 

The  veterans  or^an./ations.  through  their  long  experience  in 
handling  appeal  cases  under  the  original  retirement  act  and  under 
Public,  No.  2.  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  restrictions 
contained  In  this  bill  will  do.  a.-^d  it  is  believed  their  estimates  are 
far  more  accurate  than  thuse  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  bill  provides  benetlts  only  from  date  of  enactment.  Those 
who  will  qualify,  and  whom  it  is  t:)€lioved  should  have  been  con- 
tinued on  the  retired  ii5t  under  the  present  law,  will  have  lost  6 
years  retired  pay, 

vrmUNS'  ADMIVlSTHATTON's  REPORT  ON   H.  S.   8176 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  ciiii.sistently  disapproved  of  sU 
legislation  for  the  benefit  uf  emergency  officers  disabled  in  line  of 
duty,  and  It  is  believed  their  interpretation  of  section  10  of  Public. 
No.  2  was  far  more  restrictive  than  Congress  intended.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  in  his  report  on  H.  R.  8176,  dated 
November  11.  1937,  stated  in  part.  'With  regard  to  the  merits  of 
sections  1  and  2  cf  the  bill.  U  is  believed  that  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law  are  sufflciently  liberal  with  reference  to  the  retire- 
ment of  emergency  officers  and  adequately  provide  for  a  group  on 
account  of  whom  Congress  originally  intended  to  extend  this 
benefit." 

A  large  number  of  officers  who  were  retired  under  the  original  act. 
prior  to  the  Attoraey  General's  opinion  of  January  18.  1929,  and 
personally  approveil  by  General  Hines  have  been  denied  continu- 
ation of  retirement  beneflu.  If  it  is  true  that  the  present  law  is 
sufficiently  liberal,  then  why  has  this  group,  retired  under  the 
original  act,  with  General  Hlnes  approval,  not  been  returned  to 
the  retired  list.''  The  AdmlnLstrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  is  charged 
under  the  provisions  of  Public,  No  2  with  the  duty  of  drafting 
regulaUons  and  instructions  to  be  followed  by  the  adjudicating 
agencies  of  the  Bureau  The  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  deny  ca.ses  where  the  officer  was  wounded  In  action  and 
otherwise  disabled  by  disease  It  was  not  denied  that  the  wounds 
resulted  directly  from  performance  of  duty,  but  these  claims  were 
denied  because  the  disability  due  to  the  wounds  was  not  quite  30 
percent  and  the  medical  disability  which,  when  combined  with  the 
disability  resulting  from  the  wounds,  far  exceeded  30  percent,  was 
not  admitted  to  have  been  caused  by  a  factor  arising  out  of  the 
performance  of  military  duty 

It  la  evident  from  the  AdmlnLstrator's  own  statement  that  a 
large  number  retired  under  the  original  act  should  have  been  con- 
tinued under  the  present  law  It  is  apparent,  however  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary  to  correct  the  injustice  brought  about  by 
the  arbitrary  interpretation  placed  on  the  act  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Afl^irs 

SEVKM  racxNT  or  TMoss  NOW  ON  zMmc.T.^CT  omciKs'  urnaED  U»T 

AeOVT    RA.VK    or    CAPTAIN 

I:  has  been  publicly  stated  that  this  bill  was  for  the  benefit  ot 
generals    and    other    high-ranking    ufflcers.     Three    generals    were 
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retired  with  pay  under  the  original  act.  Two  of  these  have  died 
since,  being  removed  from  the  list.  Only  one  would  be  retired  If 
he  qualified  under  the  restrictions  contained  In  this  bill.  This 
officer  Is  now  73  years  of  age.  He  served  35  years  in  the  National 
Guard,  including  service  throughout  the  World  War  period.  The 
following  is  a  table  showing  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
retired  for  physical  disability  and  the  emergency  officers  con- 
tinued on  the  retired  list  as  of  June  30,  1937. 


Major  penera] 

Briirarfier  general.. 

C-oionel .         

Lieuteoant  colonel 

Ma)or 

Captain 

First  liiutenant... 
P«fond  lieutenant. 

Total 


Refnilar 
Army 
officvs 


1« 
400 

317 

bsa 

ITS 
33 


Per- 
cent 


«3 


38 


2.110 


Emer- 
gency 
offloars 


0 

0 

R 

23 

106 

416 

725 

6S8 


Per- 
cent 


1.834 


as 


California  Legislature  Urges  Action  on  H.  R.  9256 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  tabulation  that  82  percent  of  the 
Regular  Army  officers  retired  for  physical  disability  are  above  the 
rank  of  captain.  Only  7  percent  of  the  emergency  officers  are 
above  the  grade  of  captain.  All  of  the  emergency  officers  have  a 
30  percent  or  more  permanent  disability  Incurred  during  active 
World  War  service,  sund  their  disabilities  have  been  found  by  the 
■Veterans'  Administration  to  have  resulted  from  such  service.  The 
Regular  Army  retiring  boards  do  not  require  a  SO-percent  dlaabUlty. 
but  only  that  the  officer  Is  physically  incapacitated  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  cannot  perform  fxill  field  duty,  and  that  the  dis- 
ability was  Incurred  In  line  of  duty.  He  Is  not  required  to  prove  a 
"causative  factor"  or  that  he  was  performing  some  strictly  military 
duty  at  the  time  of  the  Incurrence  of  the  disease,  nor  Is  combat 
aervlce  taken  Into  conaideratlon  or  made  a  requirement. 


csflOBB  wow  ON 

IK   OOlCBaT 


aCTIBBD   LIST   HXLB    XKCtTUaB 


PKACnCALLT    AU,   DT—Sr 


In  a  letter  addreeaed  to  Senator  Waltb  P.  Qaoacs  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  under  date  of  April  6.  1837,  It  was 
reported  that  431  officers  had  been  restored  to  the  retired  list  at 
that  time  upon  appeal.  The  Administrator  reported  that  a  study 
of  the  431  cases  Indicated  that  approximately  83  percent  had  dis- 
abilities resulting  from  combat;  17  percent  not  resulting  f*om 
combat.  It  was  further  stated  that  of  the  17  percent  having 
disabUltles  not  resulting  from  combat  80  percent  were  Injury  esses 
and  11  percent  were  disease  cases.  Applying  theue  percentages  to 
the  431  cases  restored  by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  It  Lb  found 
that  358  had  been  restored  i(x  disabilities  incurred  In  combat;  66 
disabled  by  Injvuy;  and  8  were  restored  for  disabilities  resulting 
from  disease  not  Incurred  In  combat.  Some  of  the  eight  are  known 
to  have  had  combat  service.  These  figures  are  very  startling,  and 
indicate  that  the  worst  disabilities  caused  by  World  War  service 
such  as  tuberculosis,  mental  disorders,  and  heart  disease  have  no 
fy^Ani^  for  relief  under  the  Veterans'  Administration's  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Economy  Act  unless  they  had  considerable  combat 
aervlce,  or  were  actually  evactiated  from  the  front  lines. 

CONOaXSS  PBOVDCD  aZTiaKlCZKT  rOK  EMSKCENCT   OrVTCXBS  CAIXE)  DITO 
ACnVK   SESVICB   St>B   CASa'TIIVO   THK    UJLXLB   BT    AtS 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public.  No.  140,  Seventy-third  Congress 
(H.  R.  7966),  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to 
accept  and  use  equipment,  landing  fields,  men  and  material  of  the 
War  Department,  for  carrying  the  malls  by  air,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  provision  was  made  for  death  compensation  at  the  war- 
time rate  for  Reserve  officers  called  to  active  duty  to  assist  In 
carrying  the  mails  by  air  and  further  provided  retirement  for 
Reserve  officers  who  suffered  permanent  disability.  This  act  waa 
approved  March  27.  1934.     Section  5  of  this  act  reads  as  follo'ws: 

"Sac.  6.  Reserve  officers  performing  duty  hereunder  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  the  active  military  service  and  if  Injured  or  killed 
such  officer  and 'or  his  dependents  and  beneficiaries  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  benefits  as  In  the  case  of  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  or  their  dependents  and  beneficiaries     •     •     •." 

During  the  debate  on  this  act  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  language  of  section 
5  would  entitle  Reserve  officers  called  Into  active  service  to  the 
same  retirement  privileges  accorded  to  officers  of  the  Regular  Army. 
It  was  contended  by  those  In  charge  of  the  bill  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  expect  Reserve  officers  to  accept  such  a  hazardous 
assigrunent  during  an  emergency  unless  they  could  be  assured 
that  they  would  be  given  the  same  treatment  as  the  officers  of  the 
Regtilar  Establishment  In  the  event  of  death  or  permanent  dis- 
ability. It  is  noted  that  several  who  have  opposed  the  principle 
of  retirement  for  emergency  officers  disabled  during  World  War 
service  voted  for  this  bill.  This  action  definitely  shows  Congress 
recognizes  the  Justice  of  equal  treatment  for  the  emergency  officer 
and  the  regular  In  the  time  of  an  emergency.  The  action  In 
March  of  1934  is  a  further  proof  that  had  the  question  of  retire- 
ment foe  emergency  ofllcera  been  put  In  definite  language  during 
the  World  War  period  It  would  have  been  approved,  most  likely 
by  unaoimous  vote  of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  21.  193S 


RESOLUTION   FROM    THE   STATE   OP   CALIPORNIA 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  times  of  unemploy- 
ment a  peculiarly  dUfioilt  i:»t)biem  confronts  the  State  of 
California.  The  westward  migration  of  the  American  people 
EtiU  continues  and  California  Is  receiving  the  distreaeed  wd 
dispossessed  folk  of  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  normal 
times  am  State  could  absorb  them  without  serious  difficulty. 
Today  a  great  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  oa- 
jdoyment,  housing,  schooling,  and  many  other  human  needs 
is  presented. 

Therefore  I  have  introduced  two  biUs  to  try  to  meet  this 
transient  problem  not  only  for  the  sake  of  California  but  of 
the  whole  Nation.    Itiese  bills  are  H.  R.  8225  and  H.  R.  92S6. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  that  the  Callf(MTiia  Legislature 
at  its  recent  special  session  passed  the  following  resolution 
urging  favorable  actitm  by  the  Congress  on  my  bill,  H.R.  0256: 
ScNATX  Jonrr  RBSOLtmoif  No,  6 

Adopted  in  senate  March  12,  10S8. 

J.  A.  Bbsk. 
Seeretwy  of  Vu  Senate. 
Adopted  in  assembly  March  12.  1988. 

Jam  a.  Smtth, 
Chie/  Clerk  of  th*  AsaemMy. 

This  resolution  was  received  by  the  dovemor.  this  I2th  tey  <tf 
March  A.  D.  1938.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Mask  L^  Minn  kbit.  Jr.. 
Private  Secretary  of  the  Gkmemor. 

CHAPTca   >e 

Senate    Joint   Resolution    No.    6. — Relative   to    memortaltalng    the 

Presklent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  H.  B. 

9256,  relative  to  reimbursement  by  the  Pederal  Oovemment  to 

States  and  ooimtles  for  expenditures  in  behalf  of  nonresidents. 

Whereas  the  problem  of  relief  for  Indigent  nosrealdenta  al  the 
State  of  California  has  reached  alarming  proportions;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Congreas  H.  R.  99M, 
by  Congressman  Vookhis  providing  for  aid  by  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment to  Statea  which  can  and  will  meet  the  requiremenu  of 
said  act;  and 

Whereas  said  bill  provides  for  the  return  of  unemployable  in- 
digent transients  to  the  State  of  their  legal  settlement  at  Pederal 
expense,  and  gives  the  Social  Security  Board  power  to  determine 
the  State  of  legal  settlement;   and 

Whereas  said  bill  pro'vldes  fcv  Pederal  reimbursement  to  Statea 
and  counties  of  moneys  spent  for  relief  and  medical  rare  <rf  non- 
residents; and 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  said  bill  require  that  eliglbUity  for 
relief  thereunder  is  contingent  upon  registration  for  work  with 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  or  an  affiliated  State  em- 
ployment service;    and 

Whereas  while  no  State  is  required  to  come  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  the  provisions  thereof  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
State  of  California  because  of  the  fact  that  this  Stste.  by  reason  of 
Its  higher  relief  standards,  has  encouraged  the  migration  of  in- 
digents Into  this  State;   and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  of  peculiar  benefit 
to  the  State  of  California :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Aaaembly  of  the  State  of  California, 
jointly.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
are  hereby  memorialized  and  requested  to  enact  aald  H.  R.  0256; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  transmit  copiea  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea.  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  delegation  from  California  In  the  Congress. 

Obobck  J.  EUrmu), 
President  of  the  Senate. 


Attest: 


H.  P.  MrxHAir, 
fhr>  Tempore  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 


}' 


■ill  '  V 

•t 


**.»*»  Ml 


y" 


i'*\i 


FIuhkC. 

Secretarg  of  Stmta. 
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G<»T.  M.  Clifford 
SUte*s  Support  to 


Town  end. 


EXTENSION 


Rooe  evelt 


of  Indiana,  Pledgees 
*8  Recovery  Progrram 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EUGEWE  B.  CROWE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OH  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25.  1938 


8TATS-WIDX  RADIO  ADD 


aSND.  or  UCDIANL  0«  APRIL  16.  183» 


Mr.  CROWS.    Mr.  Speak*  r 
Indian*  li  prepared  to  cooperate 
new  recovery  procram  100 

Ttkla  pladge  to  the  Preckl^t 
was  made  by  Qav.  M.  Cltfford 
radio  addren  on   Saturday 
Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Oark 
KB.  and  Fort  Wayne  camel 

Indiana  U  blessed  with  a 
progretttve.  who  U  a 
interwted  In  the 
State. 

I  am  glad  to  bring  to  the 
Icare  to  extend  my  remarki 
loyalty  to  President  Roose^t 
Include  the  complete  text  of 


boslnennan. 
general  welfare 


and  Members  of  the  House, 
with  President  Roosevelt's 
PfTccnt. 

and  the  cltisens  of  Indiana 

TOwnsend  in  a  State-wide 

night,   April    16.    Stations   In 

.  Terre  Haute.  Muncle.  Ander- 

the  Oovemor's  speech. 

broad-gaged  Oovemor  who  is 

who  is  a  leader,  and  who  is 

at  all  the  people  of  his 


attention  of  the  Nation,  under 
in  the  Rjccoao,  our  Oovemor's 
's  relief  program.    I  beieby 
lis  address,  as  follows: 


broad  acting 


I  am   gratoful   to   Um 
glTtng  DM  UU*  opportunity  to 
ttMproapvcts  for  •ooaomic 

When  you  tlectcd 
BM  to  do  mrytiung  pcastbto 
■ecurtty.    I  undcratood  that  yoii 
at  govanuMBt  to  brtag  you 


r  port 


Ouvwi  )Ot, 


Tonight  «•  mi9  tn  an 
th»  laborw.    th«   rannflr, 


eeonotnle 


th« 
eoattnuM  in 
tn   fmU 
And  \X  prVfU 


OovQf]  ufltnt 


I 


Mcurtty  wtU  b* 
•ff«etiv«  aetkm. 
Oovvmnwnt  muat. 

Thr«e  Bights  afo  yen  Mt 
the  inapinng  m— gu   at 
eooa  agalswt  th«  PMeral 
to  rout  and  dtfaat  acoBKimlo 
dmt  had  oot  let  you  down. 

As  your  Oovemor.  ■pnaring 
tOTemmant.  I   have  often  tok 
the  Praeldent  and  that  we  will 
I  am  happy  to  report  to  you 
prepared    to    cooperata    100 
reooTery  program. 

We  have  the  reeoureea  tn 
In   Indiana.     We   have   the 
IB   Indiana   to   pot   our 
economic  "**^>»^»*^  out  ot  thr 


t4at 

roe  Acnow 

valley,  and  each  one  of  u» — 

tnalneaman — la    affected.      If    the 

ta  preaent  oourae  unchecked,  your 

Ifow   la   the   time   for   decisive. 

enterprlae  ta  not  prepared  to  act. 


b  cf ore 


lei's 
shouiicrs 


consul]  ling 


Ten  have  probably  aaked 
What  happened  to  bnstneaa  In 
a  tMsrineasman.  you  know  the 
were  produced  than  the 
know   that  the  price  of  goods 
income. 

In  the  early  part  of  last 
doubled  and  trtpted     n» 
Aasrtca  was  enjoying  oae  of 
m  Its  hMory.  and 
autoa.  n 
We  wen  tnf  ect«l 

I  eaa  racaU  an  Inetdent  cm 
lll«almfeaa  the  sttuatton  ta 
prloa  (or  bogi  tte  year  bafcre, 
hogs  breugM  gMO  1m«  year 
this  yav.    ta*  whan  the  time 
found  that  etbar  fkrwksfs  had 


and  mere 

Wtih 


eary 


klMto  of 


OF  GOV.  M.  CLIJTORD  TOWN- 


companlea  of   Indiana   for 

to  you.  the  people  of  Indiana, 

in  our  State. 

I  understood  that  you  wished 

to   (Ive   you  eodal   and  economic 

wanted  me  to  use  the  machlnny 

seciirlty. 


your  radloa  and  listened  to 
Roosevelt.    Tou  reallaed  that 
organising  all  its  forces 
Tou  knew  that  the  Preal- 


for  aU   the  departmenU   of  State 

you  that  we   will   stand   behind 

aot  let  the  people  down.    Tonight 

ttkat  ttM  (ovcmment  of  Tprft«n^  u 

piroent    with    President    Elooeevelt's 


Inqlana.    We  have  the  wllltng  bands 

and   machinery  of   government 

to   the   wheel   and   push   the 


rit. 


can  or  oiBFaoeucnow 


yoirsdves. 


why  are  we  In  this  rut? 

the  fall  of  last  year?    If  you  are 

Tou  know  that  more  goods 

public  waa  able  to  buy.    You 

more  rapidly  than  national 


yea',  the 
llMhlna 


the  shina  In  the  factories  were 

Ina   Age   was    erorklng   oTertlme. 

Jm  greatest  periods  of   prosperity 

future  oonsumer  demaiicla  more 

goods  were  turned  oirt  of   the 

the  fever  ot  production. 

the  farm  when  I  was  a  boy  that 

,    1997.     We  had  received   s  good 

so  my  father  decided  that   if   la 

«   hogs   would   bring  double   that 

came  for  us  to  sell  our  hogs,  we 

the  same  Idea.     There  were  more 

waa  a  demand  for.     We  received 

for  the  la  the  year  before. 

'umlture.  more  autoa,  more  of  all 

the  summar  at  1837  tt^f  there 


TWCEE.\SE  IN   PRICES.    TOO 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  goods  was  rising  more  mpldly  than 
Income.  In  other  wird-s.  the  price  you  paid  for  food,  clothing, 
coal,  and  a  new  car  waa  increased  above  the  raise  In  wages  you 
received  last  spring. 

We  must  within  the  next  few  years  find  some  satisfactory  way 
of  stabilizing  Income  a.nd  price  levels.  Business,  government, 
latwr.  and  the  con.sumlng  public  must  work  together  to  Iron  out  the 
peak  of  overproduction  and  high  roets  and  the  valleys  of  recession. 

I  oelleve  all  of  us  must  do  some  serious  thinking  about  the 
poeeibiiltles  of  a  minimum  annual  wage.  We  must  eat  by  the 
year,  rent  by  the  year  and  wear  clothing  by  the  year.  Yet  we  are 
paid  by  the  hour,  or  the  week,  or  the  mouth. 

If  the  income  and  job  security  of  the  worklngman  were  spaced 
over  an  annual  period  purchasing  power  would  be  steadied  and 
Industry  could  more  accurately  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people 

Some  effort  must  be  made  also,  to  keep  the  prices  of  the  goods 
you  and  I  buy  within  certain  levels,  so  that  prices  will  not  rise 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  consumer  on  the  one  hand,  and  fall 
below  a  reasonable  profit  for  business  on  the  other.  Both  the 
consumer  and  business  arp  penalized  by  widely  fluctuating  prices. 

But  these  are  not  the  immediate  problems.  The  task  at  hand 
Is  to  put  Idle  capital  back  to  work  The  task  at  hand  Is  to  put 
Idle  hands  back  to  work.  The  task  at  hand  la  to  lift  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  people,  so  that  the  steel  mills  In  the  Calumet, 
the  auto  works  In  South  Bend.  Anderson.  Newcastle,  and  Evans- 
ville, and  the  many  other  Industries  In  the  State  can  bring  their 
employees  back  to  work. 

WTLi,    PTIODCCS   PUKCHASING  POWSS 

President  Rooscvelfs  recovery  program  Is  divided  Into  three 
phases.  First,  he  proposes  additional  funds  for  the  W.  P,  A.. 
National  Youth  Administration,  C,  C  C.  and  Farm  Security  Ad- 
mmistratlon.  and  loans  to  business  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Ctorpcratlon.  We  have  many  idle  hands  In  Indiana  which  can  be 
employed  In  the  W    P   A  ,  N   Y    A  .  and  C    C,  C. 

This  employment  will  check  the  downward  curve  of  purchasing 
power.  The  W.  P,  A,  in  Indiana  will  be  able  to  continue  Its 
present  program  of  road  building,  ccnstrjctlon  of  flood  levees, 
installation  of  sewer  systems,  and  other  projects  of  permanent 
value  to  your  community 

The  C.  C.  C  can  continue  to  beautify  our  State  parks,  prevent 
forest  flres.  fight  soil  erosion,  and  plant  trees  to  reclaim  wasted 
Ipnds  The  N  Y  A,  can  continue  to  give  yoting  people  vocational 
and  practical  training,  send  young  people  to  school,  and  carry  on 
landscaping,  construction,  home  economics,  library,  and  educa- 
tional projects  The  Farm  Security  Administration  can  loan 
money  to  distressed  farmers  and  tenant  farmers  In  Indiana  and 
assist  them  In  planning  their  farm  operations.  The  R.  P.  C.  can 
loan  money  to  businesses  which  are  in  grave  danger  of  shutting 
down  and  throwing  more  people  out  of  work. 

But  more  than  these  practical,  materialistic  valuea,  the  addi- 
tional ftinds  will  save  thousands  of  our  people  from  destitution. 
It  win  prevent  human   bankruptcy  in  Indiana. 

IDLS    CAPITAL    PUT    TO    WCHLK 

The  second  phase  of  the  President  s  program  was  complete  t 
days  ago.  Millions  of  dollars  uf  idle  capital  was  put  to  work,  when 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  rpleased  the  Govemmenfs  gold  storage 
supply.    Small  business  in  Indiana  wUl  profit  by  easier  credit. 

The  third  phase  of  the  program  Is  equally  Important  to  your 
security,  whether  you  are  a  housewife.  &  worker,  a  farmer  or  a 
businessman 

The  President  Is  asking  an  additional  1300.000,000  to  be  expended 
immediately  on  slum  clearance  and  low-cost  housing  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  report  to  you  that  Indiana  Is  better  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  than  any  other  State  In  the  Union  The 
last  general  assembly  created  a  State  housing  board  to  work  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  solving  our  slum  and  low-cost-housing 
problems  Wulua  the  last  few  months.  30  cities  and  counties  m 
Indiana  have  set  up  local  housing  authorities  and  are  prepared, 
B^  soon  as  the  money  Is  available,  to  replace  the  fUth  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  slums  with  clean,  livable  homes  renting  un  t«  son  a. 
mouth. 


hvable  homes  renting  up  to  $20  a 


WILL    APTECT   LNrOL\NA    QUASaUS 

The  President  is  a.'king  for  a  renewal  of  public-works  projects  to 
stimulate  activity  in  the  durable-goods  industries.  Public-works 
projects— the  construction  of  schools,  waterworks,  sewage-treat- 
ment plants,  and  public  butldlngs^will  bring  demands  for  steel 
from  the  Calumet,  stone  from  southern  Indana  and  other  buUding 
materials.  ^^ 

Because  of  our  pay-as-you-go  road-building  plan  In  Indians,  we 
wui  be  able  to  obtain  the  Federal  funds  proposed  by  the  President 
for  new  safety-eni?ineered  roads,  new  larm-to-market  roads  and 
new  factory-to-custcmer   reads 

.J^^  l^'^^^  pe<iple  of  snuthern  Indiana  suffered  sorely  from 
the  flood.  The  President  proposed  that  the  rivers  and  streams  be 
chained  to  work  for  man  instead  of  against  him.  We  are  prepared 
topartlcipate  fully  m  this  phase,  because  we  have  been  working  on 
flood-control  plans  We  have  been  working  on  plana  to  guard  life 
and  property  and  to  con^^rve  land  washed  away  by  the  turbulent 
waters. 

All  phases  of  President  Rocsovelfs  great  recovery  program  will 
be  beneflcial  to  Indiaiu*.     I  amcereJy  believe  that  this  program  wlU 
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turn  the  tide  cf  economic  recession  and  once  more  bring  prosperity 
and  security  to  the  people  of  Indiana. 

uaoxs  suppoKi  or  ooivaaxss 

There  win  be  a  minority  attempt  to  salxitage  this  program  for 
selfish  and  partisan  reasons.  I  suhmlt  that  this  is  no  time  to 
inject  personal  or  partisan  bitterness  Into  national  affairs,  because 
upon 'this  program  depends  the  security  of  the  American  people. 
I  appeal  to  all  of  you — workers,  farmers,  businessmen — ^to  enlist  In 
this  battle  against  Insecurity. 

The  efforts  of  organized  propaganda  to  defeat  this  program  must 
be  hailed,  because  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
Indiana  Citizens  Is  at  stake.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  people 
down  and  permit  misery  and  destitution  to  lay  waste  to  our  State. 

If  you  wlsli  to  do  ycur  part  to  protect  your  own  econcxnlc  secu- 
rity, you  should  let  your  Congressman  know  that  you  wish  him  to 
support  the  President's  recovery  program. 


The  Danger  of  Private  Interests  Regulating  the 

Value  of  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  BINDERUP 

OF  NEBRASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25. 1938 

Mr.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  debt  of  the  United  States,  public  and  private,  is  equal 
to  the  assessed  valuation  at  all  the  property  of  the  United 
States;  therefore,  if  debts  were  all  liquidated,  all  debtors, 
public  and  private,  would  be  bankrupt. 

The  fact  that  a  depression  happened  under  a  Republican 
or  a  Democratic  administration  does  not  help  us  much  in 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  dlfBculty. 

It  would  seem  that  those  who  see  nothing  wrong  with  our 
monetary  or  economic  program — men  like  Dr.  Spahr,  of  New 
York  University — feel  that  there  is  no  help  for  the  situation, 
that  we  must  face  these  periodical  depressions,  and  that 
when  one  comes  upon  us  it  must  be  allowed  to  run  its  course ; 
that  complete  liquidation  must  take  place;  that  millions  of 
farmers  and  home  owners,  who  were  neither  speculators  nor 
financial  racketeers,  must  lose  their  farms  and  homes;  that 
millions  of  innocent  people  who  had  trusted  our  monetary 
and  banking  syston  must  lose  their  life  savings,  amounting 
to  billions  of  dollars.  In  thousands  of  failed  banks;  that 
thousands  of  legitimate  business  and  financial  institutions 
must  fail,  with  billions  of  dollars  of  loss  to  their  stock  and 
bond  holders;  that  all  this  and  more  must  take  place  before 
we  can  again  start  on  the  road  to  recovery;  and  that  the 
Government — the  people — must  stand  idly  by,  helpless  to 
do  anything  to  relieve  the  situation.  And  yet  Dr.  Spahr 
and  every  thinking  soul  will  admit  money  panics  and  de- 
pressions are  man  made.  The  record  of  how  panics  and 
depressions  are  made  is  a  matter  of  history,  where  names 
and  plans  are  definitely  stated. 

The  public  and  iMivate  debt  of  the  United  States,  as  evi- 
denced by  bonds,  notes,  or  other  written  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness, is  about  $250,000,000,000,  to  which  may  be  added 
probably  $50,000,000,000  more  that  is  not  of  record,  or  a 
total  of  $300,000,000,000.  The  total  physical  wealth  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  $250,000,000,000.  Therefore,  if 
we  attempted  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  this  country  with  its 
physical  wealth,  it  would  bankrupt  the  Federal  Government, 
every  State,  coimty,  or  subdivision  of  the  Government,  and 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

\^  bill  for  monetary  control  by  Government  primarily 
provides  that  the  banks  get  out  of  the  money-creating  busi- 
ness and  the  Government  will  go  out  of  the  money-loaning 
business. 

Our  whole  economy  seems  to  be  based  on  debt.  It  would 
seem  that  with  the  rates  charged  for  goods  and  services, 
eventually  our  industrial  and  commercial  organizations 
would  be  on  a  cash  basis  and  relieve  the  necessity  of  the 
consumer  being  compelled  to  continually  pay  these  interest 
charges,  which  reduce  the  purchasing  power  to  that  extent. 
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We  leave  the  banking  structure  Just  as  It  is.  We  encourage 
unit  or  independent  banks.  Our  proposal  eliminates  argu- 
ments that  may  be  made  for  chain  banking.  We  do  not 
interfere  with  the  banks'  function  of  loaning  such  bank  de- 
posits that  banks  have  available  for  loaning,  but  we  do  pre- 
vent banks  from  creating  new  deposits  or  new  money  bj 
expanding  their  own  credit. 

Prom  93  to  97  percent  of  our  circulating  medium  of  ex- 
change— money — is  so-called  credit  money  based  on  debt. 
Under  our  present  program  it  would  be  impossible  for  these 
debts  to  be  paid,  for  if  they  were,  the  money  would  go  out 
of  existence.  We  would  have  deflation,  with  destruction  of 
prices  and  values,  and  a  depression  would  be  upon  us.  Hm 
same  result  is  obtained  when,  for  fear  or  any  other  reason, 
banks  begin  to  call  in  loans  and  caimot  or  refuse  to  make 
new  loans  to  take  the  place  of  the  ones  that  are  called  In. 

Smaller  banks  get  their  information  from  and  generally 
follow  the  program  dictated  by  the  large  banks.  Under  tlie 
present  program,  should  the  large  financial  interests  decide 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  reduce  prices  or  values,  they 
would  see  to  it  that  a  program  of  reducing  the  circulating 
medium  by  having  banks  call  in  loans  and  refuse  to  make 
new  loans  would  be  inaugurated.  Therefore  the  few  at  the 
head  of  our  financial  organizations  can  absolutely  cause  a 
depression  to  come  upon  the  country  under  our  present 
policy  of  allowing  banks  to  Issue  (create)  money  (demand 
bank  deposits)  by  expanding  their  own  credit.  Tliis  was 
clearly  demonstrated  in  19^.  when  the  banker  advisory 
board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  persuaded  the  bankinc 
structure  of  the  country  to  destroy  not  only  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  billions  of  dollars  of  credit  money  by  calling  in  bank 
loans  and  refusing  to  make  new  ones  but  by  destroying 
$2,000,000,000  in  actual  currency.  Thus  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing private  Interests  to  control  the  volume  and  value  of  our 
circulating  medium. 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26.  1938 


AMERICAN  LEGION  AND  GERMAN -AMERICAN  BUKD  CLASH  DT 

NEW  YORK 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  eyewitness  preaentf 
a  picture  of  the  bund  meeting  in  New  York  City,  at  which 
meeting  the  clash  between  the  American  Legion  men  and 
the  members  of  the  German-American  Bund  occurred.  I 
feel  sure  that  every  true  American  will  be  incensed  when 
he  reads  how  the  riot  was  started. 

On  Wednesday,  April  20,  1938,  when  the  American  Naals  cel»- 
brated  Hitler's  birthday,  pickets  from  the  American  patriotic  or- 
ganizations were  parading  In  front  of  the  hall  at  210  East  Eighty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  distributing  leaflets.  Picketing  was 
orderly  throughout,  the  pickets  never  once  giving  the  police  any 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  uniformed  Nazi  storm  troopers  arrlT- 
ing  for  the  meeting  kept  on  Insulting  the  pickets,  >ostllng  theto, 
etc.,  and  passing  remarkJs  In  German  about  "that  damned  American 
democracy,"  saying  "In  a  decent  cotintry  such  picketing  would  not 
be  permitted." 

Inside  the  hall  there  were  not  only  Nasi  flatus  but  regular  storm- 
troop  flags.  Nazi  storm  troopers  thrustly  ordered  people  to  their 
seats  wealing  the  Insignia  of  the  Nazi  bvmd.  Prom  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  meeting  the  500  storm  troopers  In  the  hall  took  a 
swaggering,  bullying  attitude,  most  of  them  already  fingering  the 
heavy  leather  straps  In  their  hands. 

The  celebration  began  after  a  perfunctory  singing  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  with  a  recital  of  a  poem  swearing  undying 
allegiance  to  Hitler  and  to  Germany.  This  put  the  Nazi  audienca 
into  a  high  frenzy  of  emotion.  Then  came  a  political  speech  by  a 
man  named  Wegener,  who  in  the  ofllcial  catalog  of  the  Amencaa 
Nazis  Is  designated  as  head  of  the  news  division.  Wegener  ha- 
raiagtied  tba  crowd  upon  the  Hnn''^'^»«"P  at  Austria,  tislng  the 
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Ai  wrtoui 
ufac  unn 
putoUc-apU  itOB 
Vim  I* — 
tbt 

•ad  Siavtary 


HiUir 


I  tlunuclMMit  bis 
lean  \tutud*  toward  thiM  eTcnt. 
"stni'ld.  narrow-raliMlwl,  and  crookaq" 
OB  U:tiM^  ooup.     B*  attacked  tbm 
ttTr*"*t  oHipooi  Qt  atroelty 
eaa  putallo — la  which  tba  . 
oppoMd  to  tiM  Man  march  ao 
marumm  at  aamanyi  glorr  "     At 
with  a  raia*d  vote*,  tntimiptad 
•atd  that  PraUdtot  BooMvait 
bj  tncix  coounacts  an  tlM  Auatnaji 
known  prlvmta  optnton  of  It^-aad  the 
tion-had  Mtod  "Ilka  a  eoupit  of  "  ~ 
-It  u  to  ba  (arreaUy       . 
wtU  tgtt  what  Um7  liimi'i.  'HaU 

At  this  point  when  W«sener  left 
«(  tti*  evaiiUit.  the  Ifaal  buad  leader 
■Mpped  op  to  the  ewaeHka-4eeoTat 
mrna    Methlai.  la  the  audleooe  ( 
deooratlons  won  at  BaUeau  and 
undrntood  Oarmaa  and  wae  1 
arov  from  hie  nat.  raleed  hie  hand 
anewer  a  queetton      Btfore  be 
trooiMn  with  blaekjecka  and  1< 
tachtnente  tn  their  h&nds.  advanoe^ 
aaer  M«*»««—  eroee  and  tort  plea«le  1 
to  tan  htm  and  Umb  tiled  to  puth  ' 
140  aiiii«»*«»«*«  llaal  uumiete.  each 
tfui  nmnthmed    tmplamenta. 
Betr<«  wtko  had  trted  to  aid  their 
(hee  and   head.     The 
ktokad  br  the  beavy- 
drtvea  toward  Mm  ealt  of  the  hall 
tbelr  otden  from  WtUlaon  Kunae. 
tar  the  Mute,  dtiaeted  the  Uvopere 
iiieneuTin  to  reach  the 
eterene  ware  bodlljr  thrown  down 
Whan  the  people  on  the  etrMt 
■came  ■>  tndifiiaat  that  they 
n  dM  the  poUee  ha«t  to  hold 
■nw  New  Tork  poUee  ean  in  no 
^fhat  later  hftrf"tKi  on  Um  street. 


_  tn  eotxtemntnc  the  Amer- 

caDed  American  legUlaiora 

beeaoae  of  their  eommcnte 

preee  ee  a  '^Ue.  lying. 

Be  called  the  Amen- 

polls  showed  that  it  was 

"selfish,  hypocritical,  and 

end  of  his  speech  We«rner 

by  shouts  at  appUuse. 

of  State.  OordeU  BuU. 

annexation  and   their   vell- 

iroQowlnf  Is  s  rerbatlm  qxjota- 

(traurlfe  OeeeUen).  saying. 

day  the  American  psople 


Cha,eau 
inoenied 


tMm 


deUbcrately 


waned 
bick 


The  President's  Rei:overy  Proir""» 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERMAN  P 

or   PKKNSYtVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

rvesdav,  April 


'RCBHSNT 


AM  OP«H  LSTTBt  TO  TH«  F 

PROM  ALLiS-CUALMTOSLOCAl , 
CKL.  RADIO.  AND  UACBJSK 
BDROH.  PA. 


Mr.  SBERHARTER.    Mr.  BpeUter.  under  the  leave  to  ex 
lead  my  ronarks  in  the  Rscoko,  I  Include  the  following  open 
to  the  Preddeni  of  the  United  States  And  a 
rspty  thereto  Mcned  by  myaeU 

MoMoasHia  an :  We  IMaaed  to  aiid  read  your  fireside  broadcast  of 
Thiiraday.  AprU  U.  in  which  you  pi  mentsd  a  real  proKram  lur  lift 
liH  the  oountry  out  of  the  prseent  ( lepnislon. 
^iThUe  vndar  ordinary  eondlUons  our  reeponse  to  such  a 
would  be  a  rseoiutlon  of  support  from  the  membership  of  our 

lal  note  struck  to  your 

tor  our  welfare  require 


the  stace.  and  the  chairman 

of  OTfanlsatlon.  Gustav  WXrotn, 

d  roetrum,  an  American  vet- 

cs-marlne.  wearing  his  many 

I  Thierry),  who  apparently 

_  by  the  insulting  remarks. 

end  begged  the  chairman  to 

finlahed  his  sentence  storm 

'  strips  with  heavy  stesH  st- 

toward  him.     Other  veterans 

with  the  storm  trooper  i  not 

Thereupon  st  least 

either  one  of  the 

Suited    the    Leglon- 

occnrade.  hitting  them  la  the 

who    f an    OD    the    floor    were 

As   the  LeglonnalTM  were 

ibe  Nasi  troopers  who  reoelved 

cstlooal  director  of  (iropsganda 

to  take  care  of  "this  end  that 

door  unecathed.    A  number  of 

e  stairs. 

LW  the  Injured  veterans  they 
'  to  enter  the  haU.  and  <mly 
the  outside  public. 
ray  be  blamed  for  the  riot  or 
rbey  did  their  duty 


EBERHAKTER 


RfcPRES  ENT  ATIVES 
2S.  193t 


OF  Tfa  uNTrro  states 

NO.   818,   UNITED   KLBCTRI- 
OF  AMERICA.  PITTS- 


WCiREXRS 


Um  BiafCOTity  of  your 
i«Bly  OB  our  p«ri. 

partkeularl^  your  AupVta-'i  on  the  fact  that  the 
«o  itiUii  tho  ptomrlty  of  tho  Matlon  le  to  reetore  the 
UvliM  miinr^  o(  tho  vboto  c<   the  poopla;  that  the  only  way 
%•  wM  off  Ihs  Uuoot  lo  the  Mr«ho  r  moinfnanoe  of  our  democracy 
U  i«  prwriio  mMimaMoo  that  no  Aj  Mrtoan  psnoa  shaU  go  tmngrr 
mfO  hMO  ftilHioH  wl%h  %ho  fioilool  intoroet  your  past  fireside 

-    -  "'*    la  the  most  courageous  end 

yoi  ouftltMi  H  9<M<    U  this  is  so.  and  U  we 

'  wl«h  «h)eh  the  Tortea  of  our  day  hurled 

la  Ouhgnes  on  every  past 

then  we  can  espect  a 

this  program  ss  weU. 

for  the  many  vletonea  of  the 

la  QpiigTsss.    But  wo  hava 

to  ho  all  our  fighting  for  us.    The 

hill  and  the  methods 

It  lo  our  duty — the 

you  have  so  fearlessly 

thd  WhiM  House— to  rally  to  your 

with  you  tor  t^>  rilf  ttnn  otf  a 

Ufa  for  ths  najonty  o(  the  ' 


Perhaps  vo  are  paitty  to 


Ws  pledge  to  use  all  our  suenifth  and  Influence  to  arorise  the 
people  to  action  behind  your  pro«rram  We  take  thU  opportunity  to 
warn  th'>  •economic  royaiists '  in  Congress  that  on  this  vitai  Issue, 
which  affects  the  bread  and  butter  of  tbe  mass  ol  our  people,  we 
■haU  not  weaken.  We  pledge  to  use  every  means  at  our  disposal 
to  expose  and  defeat  politically  every  Member  of  Congress  or  the 
Senate  who  dares  attempt  to  prolong  the  misery  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President,  we  urge  you  not  to  permit  the 
enemy  to  weaken  or  compromise  your  present  firm  stand.  In  our 
turn  we  resolve  to  maintain  alert  watchfulness  and  engage  actively 
in  n  campaign  to  put  this  program  across. 

With  sincere  admiration,  we  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Adam  Smu.  President. 

[ggjLi.\  KDw/utD  RtBcwsa,  Secrttarj. 

Adopted  at  regular  memberriiip  meeting  on  Tuesday.  April  19. 

ApaiL  M,  1938. 

MX    Edwabd  RncKn. 

Secrrtary.  AUia-Chalmera  Local.  No.  813. 

1917  Metropolitan  Street.  S  S  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Mt  Dkas  Ms    RntcNni     I  read  with   much   interest  the  personal 
let".er  sent  to  our  President  by  your  local,  expressing  the  sentiments 
which  were  adopted  at  your  meeting  on  Tuesday.  April  19. 

1  agree  with  these  sentlmenus  In  their  entirety  and  feel  certain 
thiit  the  President  wUl  be  heartened  by  a  message  of  this  sort  from 
those  whose  Interests  be  has  had  In  mind  ever  since  his  secession 
to  the  Presidency. 

If  other  organizations  would  follow  the  same  course.  It  would 
strengthen  his  hand 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hekman  P   Ebcsraktex, 

Member  of  Conffresg. 


Wliy  It  Is  Necessary  To  Make  a  New  Authorization 
for  Roads  at  This  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1938 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  constniction  and 
Improvement  of  public  highways  in  the  several  States  is  to 
hi'  continued  next  year,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Congresi 
piiss  a  new  authorization  bill  at  this  session.  The  bill  H.  R. 
10140  has  been  unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Roads.  It  provides  for  continuing  the  well-established  Ped- 
eial-aid  hi&hway  policies  through  the  fiscal  years  1940  and 
U41. 

Tiae  imperative  need  for  consideration  of  the  bill  now  lies 
It.  the  fact  that  44  of  the  State  legislatures  will  meet  in 
rfiular  session  in  1939.  Forty  of  these  assemble  only  bien- 
nially. The  State  highway  budgets  must  be  prepared  during 
tlie  fall  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  these  sessions  early 
next  year.  The  States  should,  and  must,  if  they  are  to  act 
with  certainty,  have  knowledge  of  definite  approval  by  Con- 
gi-ess  of  this  bill  in  order  to  make  provision  for  their  particl- 
piitlon  in  the  continiUng  highway  construction  program. 

The  partlclpaUon  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  planning 
ai)d  financing  the  development  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
aj'stem  la  one  of  tt£  most  important  and  constructive  activ- 
ItleA.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  enact- 
ing legislation  by  the  Congress  so  that  the  orderly  processes 
of.  both  Federal  and  Bute  Oovcmments  shall  be  permitted 
to  function  in  the  hlghe.'st  advantage.  The  best  results  can- 
not br  obtained  through  measures  affecting  practically  every 
community  in  the  United  States,  If  the  actions  required  are 
forced  into  an  emergency  status  and  characterixed  by  lack 
at  thoroughness  or  by  Inadequate  preparation. 

The  law  provides  that  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January 
of  each  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shidl  apportion 
among  the  various  States  the  amount  authorised  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  aid  the  States  in  the  construction  of  roads  and 
highways,  and  that  the  State  highway  departments  may 
tiien  submit  proposed  projects  for  approval.  This  permits 
highway  improvement  work  to  be  planned  properly  and  weU 
Iji  advance,  and  actual  construction  to  get  under  way  each 
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year  without  long  delays  due  to  administrative  formalities 
and  preliminaries. 

If  this  Congress  does  not  authorize  any  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940,  there  can  be  no  apportioi)  ment  to  the  State-i  on 
the  first  of  next  January  and  therefore  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  Stat^  to  submit  projects  for  the  year 
1940  immediately  following  the  first  of  January  1939. 

Many  States  have  a  very  short  construction  program  due 
to  weather  conditions,  and  unless  authorizations  are  made  by 
the  Congress  this  year  they  cannot  plan  and  program  their 
work  and  provide  for  matching  funds  in  the  State  budgets. 
Likewise,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  not  be  authorized 
to  examine  and  approve  projects  In  advance.  Therefore,  the 
time  which  should  be  devoted  to  actual  construction  in  the 
spring  of  1939  would  have  to  be  taken  up  with  preliminaries 
incident  to  the  submission  and  approval  of  projects,  even  if 
authorizations  were  made  promptly  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  Federal  money 
must  be  matched,  and  that  the  States  have  expended  twice 
as  much  money  for  highways  as  the  Federal  Qoverrmient. 
The  States  also  pay  all  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  highways, 
which  is  a  heavy  burden. 

Tlie  present  system  of  Federal-State  cooperation  In  high- 
way building  has  been  developed  over  a  jjeriod  of  20  years. 
It  represents  the  survival  of  the  most  efficient  method  of 
handling  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  highway  construction. 
It  recognizes  the  fact  that  most  of  the  States  have  biennial 
sessions  of  their  legislatures,  and  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
highway  improvements  cannot  be  undertaken  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat.  You  cannot  pass  a  bill  and  say  to  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  "Here  is  a  million  dollars  for  highways.  Begin  to 
spend  it  tomorrow  morning."  Highway  improvement  today 
is  not  simply  the  old-fashioned  road  improvement  of  20  or 
30  years  ago.  It  is  a  highly  technical  engineering  proposi- 
tion that  calls  for  the  gathering  of  information  and  data  and 
for  the  making  of  surveys  and  all  the  other  activities  that 
go  into  the  planning  and  building  of  a  complicated  engineer- 
ing enterprise.  That  takes  time,  and  under  cur  present 
system  we  allow  the  time  necessary  for  the  planning  ahead 
of  the  work  by  the  States,  which  must  do  tiie  work,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  must  approve  and  supervise 
it.  By  making  the  authorizations  for  2  years,  we  meet  the 
kgislative  situation,  and  by  making  them  well  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  the  States  we  recognize  the 
need  for  and  make  possible  adequate  planning. 

I  know  of  no  form  of  Federal  expenditure  for  public  im- 
provements that  has  been  maintained  on  a  higher  level  for 
so  long  a  time  as  the  Federal  aid  extended  to  highway  im- 
provement. These  large  funds  have  been  administered  with 
rare  wisdom  and  efllclency. 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  are  apportioned  to  the  several 
States,  not  on  the  basis  of  political  pulling  and  hauling  but 
according  to  a  scientific  formula  that  has  been  developed  on 
the  basis  of  population,  area,  and  road  mileage.  There  is 
no  opportunity  whatever  for  any  partisan  logrolling,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  serious  question  about  tbe  appor- 
tionments being  fair  and  eqxUUble. 

Federal  aid  for  highways  is  not  in  fact  a  current  expendi- 
ture, but  rather  an  investment  In  a  national  capital  asset. 
The  use  of  this  Investment  touches  and  enriches  the  lives  of 
more  American  people  than  any  other  form  of  Federal 
expenditure. 

I  flnnly  believe  that  there  Is  no  leglsIaUve  proposal  before 
this  Congress  which  Is  more  favored  by  or  favorable  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  than  this  bill  to  continue  Federal  aid 
for  the  orderly  development  of  an  adequate  system  of  high- 
ways and  roads. 

There  Is  every  reason  why  this  program  should  be  con- 
tinued and  maintained  on  a  stable  basia.  without  interrup- 
tiooi  and  uncertainties. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  leadership  and  the  Rules 
Committee  will  grant  the  request  of  the  Roads  Committee 
for  a  special  rule  for  the  early  consideration  by  tbe  House  of 
H.  R.  10140. 

I  thank  you. 


\ 


Missouri — Mother  of  the  Southwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  1938 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wag 
talking  with  two  eminent  Members  of  this  House  from  the 
great  State  of  Missouri,  thanking  them  for  their  splendid 
support  of  the  cause  of  reclamation.  It  ran  through  my 
mind  that  something  more  than  broad  statesmanship  in- 
duced the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to  be  concerned  about 
whatever  is  vital  to  the  West.  After  all,  Missourlans  should 
have  a  sort  of  parental  interest  in  the  "farther  West"  of 
America. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  I  pointed  out  on  one 
occasion  a  significant  historical  fact  that  tbe  United  States 
of  America  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  colonizing  powers  of  modem  times.  By  that 
I  meant  that  the  Tliirteen  Original  States  constituted  the 
mother  country  and  that  the  35  other  States  of  the  Union 
are  the  daughters.  At  the  same  time  I  mentioned  some  of 
the  factors  that  explain  the  remarkable  effects  of  the 
American  colonial  policy. 

In  somewhat  similar  fashion  certain  other  States,  espe- 
cially in  the  Middle  West,  have  tn  the  course  of  our  history, 
given  birth  to  new  commonwealths  and  are  consequently 
looked  upon  as  "mother"  by  the  daughters  in  the  Far  West. 
Missouri  certainly  is  one  State  that  may  historically  be  con- 
sidered "mother"  of  a  niunber  of  political  children.  In  a 
sense  Texas  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  considerable  polit- 
ical progeny.  Recently,  I  commented  on  the  historical  in- 
fiuences  of  Texas  under  the  caption  "Texas  and  Greater 
Texas."  A  few  years  back  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House  delivered  an  interesting  historical  lecture  entitled 
"Missouri — The  Mother  of  Empires."  I  shotild  like  now  to 
give  my  own  expansion  on  that  subject  and  the  reasons  why 
I  regard  it  as  a  historically  accurate  topic. 

Geography  has  ever  played  an  important  part  In  the  west- 
ward development  of  our  country.  "Westward  tbe  course 
of  Empire  takes  its  way."  Missouri  occupies  a  unique  place 
in  our  political  and  economic  history.  It  was  tbe  first  State 
formed  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  Just  such  a 
location  north  and  south  as  to  give  It  a  commanding  In- 
fluence over  the  development  of  all  the  rest  of  tbe  continent 
westward  to  the  Pacific.  Being  located  both  on  tbe  Mla- 
souri  River  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  at  a  time  when 
steamboat  transportation  played  such  an  important  part 
in  connection  with  the  covered  wagon  mode  of  travti,  Mlf- 
souri  naturally  was  the  gateway  to  tbe  West. 

E^erhaps  a  dozen  different  cities  claimed  the  distinction 
of  being  "Out  where  the  West  begins."  Any  dty.  by  what- 
soever name,  located  at  tbe  great  bend  of  tbe  Missouri  River 
is  ineviUbly  predetermined  to  be  where  something  great 
begins.  It  was  from  along  this  portion  of  the  Missouri 
River  that  the  Oregon  Trail,  the  Mormon  Ttall.  and  tbe 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  to  say  nothing  of  many  lesser  trails,  had 
their  beginning. 

Before  tbe  modem  Kansas  City  became  tbe  gateway  to  the 
Southwest,  another  notable  Missouri  City  served  as  a  gate- 
way In  more  than  one  direction.  I  refer  to  Bt  Louis.  The 
influence  of  St.  Louis  as  a  commercial  center  reached  far 
out  into  the  West,  as  wtil  as  up  and  down  the  river  in  the 
steamboat  era.  Long  before  tbe  Rocky  Mountain  region 
became  ours,  Missouri  statesmen  and  Missouri  pioneers  cast 
longing  eyes  on  tbe  land  that  belonged  to  our  neighbor.  For 
a  generation  St.  Louis  was  the  emporium  of  the  fur  trade. 
Several  fur  companies  had  their  headquarters  there  and  tbe 
pelts  that  were  taken  from  all  tbe  rivers  and  tributaries 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  found  their  way  to  St.  Ixnila  for 
trans-shipment  to  the  eastern  pan  of  our  countiy  and  to 
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an.  ttumuki  Hart  |l»n* 
n.  Nf  dl4  what  hn  touUt 
r«it  th«  fur  trad*,  Iti 
lrftlB«  wilh  Iha  •rttltttvnu 
•tMouratftiMpni.  Itf  lui 
AiMiioan  Aai  Rhould  fly 
with  wtiotn  hf  •noinirai»d 


Eurcpc.  Tb«  American  Foe  C<,  had  headquarters  thorr 
Th««  Pierre  ChouleHU  Co.  had  lU  orlfln  th^riv  It  wwi  from 
8t  loiiia  that  the  Lcng  HunUn  at  iha  Rockiea  set  forth  to 
brin:  from  thoae  mountalna  a  n»ver-endlng  supply  of  furs 
and  that  waji  before  It  wai  kno^n  that  "there  waa  gold  lii 
then:  thar  hUti." 

Wtiile  daring  frontlarttnen  aa  hunt«rt  and  trappers,  rely 
tng  upon  thair  own  laitnully  an  1  loni*bar-*el»d  rlflra.  were 
brin«(ing  wtalUi  from  the  wtatam  mountama  to  8t  Uuih. 
men  hanu  wvrt  mUbUahinff  rwm  oomiiw>rvtal  rnterpriMi*.  by 
tradnc  wtUi  Um  apuiUh  tttUon anU  along  the  Rio  Ot gndo 
in  New  MaiUoo.  Eanaai  Otty  ta  nora  oloaely  ideniiAed  with 
Um  ftlanu  f^  Trail  and  iha  "torn  neroa  ot  t^  prairiM"  Mmn 
Ig  it.  UBuia.  1^  a  iMiaraUon  wW  to  the  Mexloan  War 
tha  iratfan  oparaUnf  Ihrouth  klgaouri.  and  moti  uf  |l)«tn 
MlaMiurtana.  oarrtad  on  a  lugrali  m  irada  baiwtan  iha  iiUi«>« 
and  Um  tpantah  gaUlamanU.  AU  of  Uu«  had  ih«  otwoumg* 
mant  of  wtal^rn  italaaman,  yarUoularly  Thomaa  Hati  Han* 
Urn,  Um  diallnfuMted  Unli«d  •ikiea  lanator  frttm  MiiDouH 
far  ^ha  Aril  N  fut*  afVar  hi?  aimiaaion  litU)  \M»  Union 

It  Um  irial  Amtrioan  irluml^irata  Calhoun,  Clay,  and 
Wfltilor  had  laon  a  tuarWi,  t%mt»  lanUin  would  have  toiKMt 
Um  rourUt  mimlMr  Hit  hUmm  \k  Amariean  tmliUoal  hmiory 
la  til  ilmUtaini  Um(  wt  art  f 
Mtaitlnig  el  hli  aanor  aa  a 
Ion  wai  a  faf-aaainf  buainaiami 
aa  a  lawmalMr  and  oUMrwtai  to 
law  tho  fraal  poaatbiUtlaa  of 
to  Iha  louillWiai,  and  lavt 
iomii  draamad  of  a  uma  whan 
ovtr  all  Uial  portion  of  llaaloo 
thli  trada. 

ftifMler  Banton  had  a  dai«htlir  namad  Jgaala.  Thia  lal- 
antud  girl  marned  a  young  arm  f  oAoar,  John  C.  Fremoitt. 
who  afurward  baoaiaa  known  aa  Um  paU>Ander  of  the  liiwk- 
laa.  Pf  rhaoa  it  waa  Um  inapiraU  m  of  JaaaM  Benton  and  tha 
aaalnlance,  dlr««Uy  or  IndlracUy,  of  Uia  •enalor,  her  father. 
UMt  mada  It  poaaiUa  for  Prtmoi  t  to  play  the  part  he  did  in 
tha  aaploraUon  and  ooftquaal  of  Iha  Weat.  Of  ouumr,  Pie- 
aioiit  had  io  havo  Mmathlng  e  i  hla  own  acoount  to  have 
betn  aUa  to  tndurt  and  aoh  ivt  what  ha  iuffared  and 
achieved,  but  hu  wife  aldad  afi4  abettad  him  in  all  ha  did. 
and  hla  diatuifutahad  fathar-la-  aw  lavtd  hla  hlda  whan  he 
got  blmaalf  into  a  pradleamaDtJ  John  C  Prcmont,  backed 
by  hla  wlfi  and  fathar-in-law.  waa  iu  much  the  conqueror 
of  tha  BouUiwaat  aa  ha  waa  tha  ^ath&nder  of  tha  Rockieu. 

WicMiarUy  or  unnaoaaaartly.  ^  n  got  ouraeWaa  into  a  war 
wlUi  our  naifhbon  on  tha  toutlweat.  and  in  the  luccaaalul 
oondoet  of  that  war  wa  aoqulr4  Um  whole  comer  of  tha 
eountry  lying  waat  of  Um  Rio  Or  inda  Rlvar  and  between  the 
forty-iaeood  parallel  of  north  la  Jtuda  and  the  Olla  River. 

It  waa  IClaaourl  troopi  undci  Kaamy  that  firtt  croaaed 
tha  far  gouthwaat  carrylAi  tha  A  marloan  flaf .  Tha  Mormon 
■attaUoo.  oonpoaed  of  many  yo  ing  man  ftom  Mtnourt.  fol- 
lowt'd  ovtr  tiMt  long  trail  on  th  i  hotla  of  the  Kearny  expe- 
dltli:«L  OUmt  iciiiourl  troopa  \  ndar  Doniphan  carried  Uie 
Amerloaa  flag  aeroaa  thai  gama  i  ifflon  fotnf  aouthward  from 
■anta  P9  Into  Maileo.  Btarttng  Frlco.  a  dlaUngulahed  Mia- 
aotti-i  nMlar  and  eharaetar.  took  a  laadlni  part  In  the  mili- 
tary prooaadlap  on  UUa  louth' reatarn  itu«  He  wai  the 
fim  mUttary  govtraor  of  Now  Maxloo  aftar  tha  conquest. 
Ai  looa  aa  oItU  govammaat  waa  aatabllahed  for  that  part  of 
tha  oonQuarad  ration,  with  BanU  Fi  aa  tha  capital.  Oovfrnor 
Lana.  a  formar  osayor  of  Bt.  U  Ua.  waa  made  the  fint  civil 
fowmor.  "nMaa  art  bat  lUght  ti  idMatloni  of  the  part  played 
by  MMMurtant  In  wanUng  and  acquiring  thla  land  of  the 
aiii>— tha  land  which  I  havt  har  ao  frtquanUy  mentionrd  to 
you  aa  Unolt  Bam*!  ran  parlor. 

Aoqulrlnf  and  holding  UUa  ^aat  arta  U  one  thing,  and 
davaloptng  it  la  lomathlng  alia.  However,  the  fact  that  more 
of  Um  prtaaat-day  inhabltanu  o  Artaona  came  to  that  Btata 
from  MMaourt  mora  than  from  i  ny  other  Bute  except  Texas. 
Biay  imply  that  thttt  latar  Mln  louruna  have  helped  to  de- 
ftlQP  the  land  which  tarly  ICkaourlana  halpod  to  acquire. 


Sui'h  haa  been  the  case  TTie  man  who  was  seven  times 
Oov'frnor  of  the  State  of  Anzonu.  CW-otkc  W  P.  Hunt,  waa 
a  Mlssourtan.  Many  years  ago  he  rodp  Into  the  little  mining 
carap  of  Olobc  on  a  mukv  I  will  bft  a  hut  that  It  was  a 
Mlciourt  mule  Although  Ix'glnnlnK  hla  Arizona  career  by 
wa.«hlng  di»ih>>ii  in  an  fatinB  place,  he  eventually  became  a 
^xl^v^<r  in  Slate  and  National  politics  Many  of  the  minor 
ofnciab.  trom  \hf  preik'nt  secrelary  of  «tate  down  through 
local  otBiea.  tmlay  in  Arliona  are  MISMourtans,  and  they  aro 
performing  thrlr  public  dutlfu  in  a  way  that  reflecta  credit 
un  their  tralnlt\g  In  the  Htaic  of  their  nativity, 

Annually  at  thi»  ilm«^  of  \hf  year  a  big  picnic  attended  by 
from  Ave  to  alx  thou«»ncl  jMcople  celebrate  Mljwouri  Day  near 
tht'  capital  of  Ariwtum  Kiuh  of  ihm  ureat  ho«t  la  proud  of 
U>«»  State  where  ht^  wan  ixirn  and  proudtir  of  the  ilata  of  hla 
adoption  I  am  onn  of  t»\«i»«»  l4n  m«^  cime  by  expreitalng  a 
hoiM  that  U\P««  latrr  MiMttuiian^t  will  build  In  their  new 
luimt^  wiih  aa  inut  h  tuuittti"  atnl  fftmniuht  t4«  «arller  Mls- 
MHU'iantdid  in  laytnii  ihr  fuuiuiaiion  for  ihe  Miate  of  Arlnona 
and  oilier  muittiweaiern  uuuitnuJilUti 


Kiluratlmml  A(-llvl(i(<«  nf  (  nlumhU  HtuHdomiUng 

Hjalvm 

KXTKNSION  OF  UKMAKKH 
HON.  WAM-ACK  11.  WlllTK,  Ju. 

til    MAINti; 

IN  Till-;  MI'INATK  OK  Till'.  TNITKl)  HTATKH 
Wfdnfiday.  Aprtl  3?  t,Ugi»laHv  day  of  Wtdnr^dav,  April  10), 

Cril.trMfntA    «ROAtX'A«TINf»   aYWTIfM    KUtirATION    glOtlWI    TO 
tIMOW     I'NirKU    MIA  I  Kit     AT     VVOUK      KXfUlHI     aCIKNCI, 

luaiuiiY 

Mr  WTimC  Mr  PrrPiidrnt,  1  auk  U!i«nlmnu«i  connrnt  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appt'tulix  of  the  Rrcond  a  statement 
showing  the  actlvltieN  of  thr  Columbia  Broadcasting  Byntem 
In  connection  with  rduration  by  rudio 

There  being  no  objrctlon.  the  ntnlrmcnt  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  Ui  the  Record,  as  fol  Iowa: 

IFrum   LyniAn   Bry»nn,   prufinwor   of   i»duct»tlon,   Tpachtri   OoUege, 

OolumbU  Unlv«ir«liy    New   York.   April  21,   19:>fl| 

•TiMir  or  aANDMna  amui,  an    orrNn  THurt-PAitT  WTrKi.T  •rMEntn,ic  or 

noaaAMa  EunooTtMo  nkw  ((iNctin'  or  uj^kminq  thkouoh  radio 

The  rvcently  annuutiri<<l  pltttin  of  l\\n  Columbia  Brondciuitlng 
8yit#>m'i  AOutt  Erturntion  Ronrd  rnihodyluf  it  now  cono«pt  Off 
laivrtung  throuaM  liio  nkMltuni  oi  riMtio.  huvf  rvushed  fruition  ia 
thr««  ••parmU'  ■<>rti<«  of  unic(iir  (hivrartrr  luid  tcope,  Amsrlcana 
ft(  Work.  AdventurM  in  Bckmu"  and  Uvlng  HUtnry,  the  first  of 
wtilch  is  t«  be  IftumhvU  ovnr  the  Nutton-wide  Columbia  network 
Ttiunday,  AprU  'M 

Am*ric-an«  at  Work.  drtitftieO  to  glvt  tha  nullo  audttnce  a 
ocMnprahrniitve  arui  riiKroamnn  plitura  nf  the  Nation  tn  all  flalds 
of  •ndeavor,  will  b(<  vivnn  on  ih«  otxinlng  dau  from  10  90  to 
11  p  m  (ruairrn  clMvUKbt  wiving  time),  and  each  Thunday  there- 
afiar  at  i)i«  aaiiM  titnc  Ilia  nubjoct  nf  iha  lU-al  dramatlaaltun  la 
a«ndh(V.  u)  pnllKhtrtiing  and  aiilfrtaliung  ckpoaUlOQ  on  tha  men 
who  ditf  rnir  t\uini*l« 

Living  Hlatory  and  Advtiiturpa  In  Sclance  wtll  be  glvan  In 
qunrtafhoiur  iMrUK^*  ahnrtlv  tharra/Kir  Kaoh  nf  Iheae  will  bava 
a  c<<mni«>ntauir  (ItMnnituiM)uHl  in  hi*  npld  to  glva  authorltatlvt 
intrrprtiatlonn  l'i<it  AUi-n  N-'vinn  ot  CoUirtibiit  Unlvtnlty,  li  to 
ba  tha  Kt>«*t  ronimrntator  of  tiia  o(>rninK  Living  Klatory  bronO- 
fMt.  in  wtvk'ti  (ha  •ut))»ri«  trcaiKd  urn  tho  mpMlalon  of  tbs  M(X>rB 
rnmi  M|Miie  and  t.;<iluuti>UM  dlatuvwry  of  Atn«rl<-»,  bolb  of  whiob 
look  pliM'#  in  UOa 

Advmiturix  in  Mrir'nrr  will  \\»vv  «•  p^rtnAnml  rnmm«nt»tor 
r>r  Lnwrrncp  KrUn  Kriiik  .»•=•<•.  i,in.  tiirntnr  nf  aduoatlnn  of  the 
HtickafoUar  INmnciaiion  i  0#ii«'r«i  rthication  Boarct  and  ont  ot  tha 
r<»untrv'«  furrniijat  m-iiuiotjinsii  'Aii.im.  hu  >ly»«*"i  will  \m  givfn  from 
ihf  aiMiolnin  aJ  virwiKiiiii  The  V,><T\a  U  Hungry  the  inaugural 
■UbJiH't  iif  till*  MTii'n  i«  Io  pr.Mi;  .1  ,  tniirphpnuivr  aurvey  of  out- 
•tandlnif  d#valopm#nt«  in  miHirrn  n  irn<c^ 

Kadiii  wUl  so  to  ihf  iHiiir<^  t<(  ihi<  NikUonV  c(ini|Hinant  actlTltlas 
whfU  Amarlcuia  ui  W^ik  iikUkUk  iiitii  vi<  vs«  with  worker*  on 
Vbatr  jobs  ia  factuiKtit.  rrtt.uirnnta   Ux'oiuotivr*.  •tiopa.  bomaa.  and 
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wbcrtver  alaa  work  la  dona.    Tba  aoope  of  tbla  project  ts  Uulloated 
iB  tha  achadvila  to  follow  Sandhog: 

May  ft   Railroad  (inglnaer. 

May  13.  Beauty  apeclallat. 

May  IB    Dapartmrnt-atora  axaeutlva. 

May  96.  AutomobUa  worker. 

June  a   Artist. 

June  0   Oompoaltor. 

J\ina  ifl.  Srlcklayar. 

Jvtne  aa.    y^ood-buainasB  eieoutlet  . 

June  SO   Tool  makar.  • 

July  7   Milkman. 

July  14   ataelworker 

July  ai    Reataurant  waiter. 

Uving  History  li  to  be  daveied  at  the  outeet  to  Amerleaa 
history  m  ihs  flald  In  which  this  oounirys  suOlenoes  art  moat  at 
hoina  and  moat  vitally  Intaresled.  At  the  and  of  eaflb  program  a 
aalaeted  era  will  be  announoed  as  the  aubleot  of  the  fuUowIng 
broitdDHSt.  Ustanvrs  will  be  Invited  to  brush  up  on  their  history 
snd  HUiigMt  to  Oulvimbla  whtt  tbey  oonsider  Vo  hsvs  been  the 
taitaisndlitg  hlih>llght  svsiil  tif  that  fierlod  snd  slao  the  most 
Mininesiti  oevurrenee  in  the  light  uf  its  Uter  inAueitve  nn  history. 

ihpuiania  reoelvliig  the  laalorivif  vale  will  be  (astured  In  the 
ennuinH  UrftM«t(>«st,  whivh  Is  ta  be  aalterned  after  ths  tHiueeatiaii 
tliNi  rsdUi  asisten  rturing  Iht  period  under  aiaeusatmi.  nash« 
liiM<k  (irMnMiisaiiiMis  will  return  audisnees  la  ihs  tims  sna  iilsea 
tiiiilsr  (•aitai^srailun,  sua  thsreafter  sn  (iutstahaing  hisiurlan  will 
aisiHiM  It  A  sseMHii  ilrsmsviaatliin  will  Inlerprft  the  ataal  stpuA> 
esh(  sveni  ttf  ihs  ume  Kvlh  sre  tn  bi  given  in  the  slyis  nf  matern 
news  lirtmilt^aais,  invivl)  m  Itb  Tfvsii  iTeseribes  urtseitt-aay  uublii 
even  Is  hw  0  h  •  Tits  seeena  aramatlMllttu  is  ta  lake  aiotil  • 
minutes,  after  whii^h  lbs  hisiarisn  will  aiialvas  aevetitMninu  in 
•ubsetiueiii  history  (raeesbls  tt  thi  inniaeuV.  I»rafesi&r  Nivlns. 
bisMtrlan  on  ih»  riNt  nf  Ihls  series,  wilt  also  be  heart  la  Isier  broad- 
easui  t*rnf  Hsrry  J,  Osrmsn,  sttothsr  Oolunftla  Universllif 
edueaior,  la  smung  other*  to  serve  In  this  eapsrity  Ister 

rhs  remslttdar  of  Ihs  schedule  follows  In  order  of  preeentstlon, 
with  ssaet  dales  and  lime  to  be  anaovmeed  later  t 

ihskMprsrp'a  rstlremcnt  snd  ths  founding  of  Jamestown,  Va 

Ilia  Dutch  aatabllah  Naw  Amsterdam  and  John  ttolfs  grows  first 
tobsroo  in  Virg  nls,  both  In  lllfl 

I'ht  awedaa  arrivs  un  the  Delsware  end  Roger  Williams  founds 
niiods  Islsnd.  rsliglous  toleration  -ail  durinilgg7  lg, 

John  l*ttsr  Rsngsr's  trlsl  in  New  York:  freedom  of  Uie  pressi 
Vorandrye  rssrhoa  Winnipeg;  sstabilshmsnt  of  far  western  fur 
trsds  by  frsnoe    all  In  17111  _  _^ 

nsnca  rt*da«  hi*r  Amfflrsn  domains  to  tha  Brittah  Impirs  and 
royal  prorlnmsiion  abuts  off  trans- Allsghany  region  from  colonial 
seitisment  m  l7efl  ^  .     ^ 

Bhsya'  ratMllinn  in  Msaaschttsetts  end  ths  Annspolls  Conven- 
tion   (lurtain  rnlaer  to  Convention  of  17g7--ln  1716. 

Msd  Anthony  Wsyns  whipa  Indians  end  gains  Ohio  by  Treaty  ot 
Oraenviila  and  Ntw  York  atate  eslablUbes  free  public-school  fund. 
1706 

The  Burr  trial  for  treason  and  ths  Cltrmont  on  the  Hudson, 
1107. 

Repeal  of  ths  tmbarfa  and  Wsshtneton  Irving  publishes  his 
Knickerbocker  History  of  Hsw  York.  ItOO. 

Ths  Bris  Csnal  la  oommenoed  and  Rush  Bagot  agreement  tn- 
sugurstaa  permanent  peace  on  the  Great  Lakes, 

World-famou*  scientists  will  be  gueets  on  tbs  Adventures  in  8el- 
enoe  progrsma— a  comprehensive  survey  of  modern  setentl&o 
sohlevtment  and  ths  drsnui  of  Its  slgnlftoanoe  and  applieatlon  in 
everyday  \it».  Ths  schsdtUe  bevond  The  World  Is  tftingrr  Is  aa 
follows,  with  exact  dates  and  time  of  this  aeries  also  to  oe  an- 
nounoed  later:  Ths  Governing  Gland,  Orope  Without  Boll,  lien 
Against  Inaeots.  Boisnce  Burprise  Program.  Uorphlne  Without  im- 
morUllty.  Blesp,  Baving  Our  Bou,  Chemloals  Against  Disease, 
Bclenee  Burprise  Program.  The  Atom  end  You.  Revolution  In  the 
Air.  Remolding  Mankind.  The  Parmer  Takes  a  Robot,  Bclsnoe  Bur- 

Erlss  Program,  New  Plants  for  Old.  Bun  Btorms  and  Oltbwns,  The 
ongor  We  Live,  A  New  Dress  Ivery  Day.  and  Bolenoe  Burprise 
Program. 

The  sdult  education  board's  formation  was  announced  m  Janu- 
ary itsg  by  William  B,  Paley,  president  of  the  Columbia  network, 
with  Lyman  Bryson,  profesoor  of  edueaUon  at  Teachers  Oollsfe. 
Columbia  University.  Hew  York,  named  as  ehalrroan,  Heartened 
by  IU  g-ytar  aueoess  In  preeentlng  the  Amerloan  Bchooi  of  tbs  Air, 
Its  dally  program  for  ehlidren.  broadcast  under  the  guidance  of  a 

Ksfesslonsl  faculty,  tbs  Columbia  network  formed  this  board  in  ths 
lief  that  a  more  organlaed  sBort  should  be  made  to  supplemenl 
existing  program  schedules  with  planned  formal  education  for  men 
and  women.  It  was  furthsr  concluded  that  auoh  programs  could 
best  be  devtloped  by  a  demoeratleally  constituted,  authoritative, 
profeaalonal  group  such  as  ths  one  named. 

Tha  board  met  In  New  York  January  17  and  It  and  developed  a 
sat  of  recommendations  out  of  which  the  three  series  have  grown. 
Mr.  Paley  announced  after  the  meeting  that  evening  broadcast 
periods  had  been  withdrawn  from  ssle  so  that  the  reeommended 
programs  might  reach  a  maximum  audience  of  men  and  wpmtn. 

The  following  members  compleU  the  board;  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 

K resident  of  Btanford  University:  Alvln  8.  Johnson,  director  of  the 
aw  Bchooi  for  Boeial  Reeeareh;  George  Bdgar  Vincent,  former 
ptealdent  of  the  Rockefeller  Poundatlon;  Btrlngfellow  Barr.  presl- 
daat  of  at.  John's  College.  Aanapolla.  Md.:  William  Bentoa.  vlee 


prttaldant  of  the  Unlveralty  of  Chleago:  Jo»rph  H.  WllUts.  dean  of 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance;  Henry  R.  Luc«.  prealdent  ol  Time. 
Inc.;  Thomaa  V.  Smith,  profeaaor  of  phlloaophy.  Unlveralty  of 
Ohloago;  William  Allen  White,  publiaher  of  the  Bmporla  Oaaette. 
Bmporla.  Kana  ;  Robert  I  Gannon,  prealdent  of  Pordham  Unlveratty, 
New  York;  Ruth  Bryan  Rohde.  former  United  Btatea  MlnlBter  to 
Denmark;  Harry  Woodbum  Chaae.  chanoelor  of  New  York  Unlver> 
alty;  and  Bpenoer  Millar.  Jr .  director  of  Uta  Workem  BduoaUonal 
Bureau  of  the  Amarloau  Federation  ot  I«bor 


Where  Are  We  Bound? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANHAg 

IN  THK  HKNATK  OK  THK  UNlTIfil)  UTATRI 

fBtHtay.  ApHI  If  tietfialaftmr  «ay  0/  WMlatMlay.  ApHl  If). 

fIJI 


AiniHiMII  MY  ;OttH  HAMtimiN,  APlUt  If,  1 


Mr.  OAI»l>Xfl  Mr,  PrasKtani.  I  ai>li  unanimoui  rnnatnt  Io 
havt  tirintad  in  the  litmn  an  addrtiH  by  John  Hamilton, 
chairman  of  tht  NipuMlcan  National  Oommliiat,  dtlivartd 
over  tht  Columbia  ■roadbaatlng  •yittm  on  Athll  i1  laal.  on 
tht  subjeet  Where  Art  Wt  Mound f 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreas  wai  ordtrtd  to  bt 

prlnttd  in  tht  Hbooro.  at  follows ; 

It  was  with  great  reluotsnee  that  1  aiwepted  the  kind  invitalion 
nf  the  Columbia  Broadeastlng  Byatem  to  addreas  you  tonight,  And 
I  speak  to  you  out  of  a  hsart  and  mind  greatly  disturbed  bf  tht 
events  whieh  have  taksn  plaee  In  out  eountry  sinee  I  4aai  ad- 
dressed a  Nstlon-wtds  radio  audlsnee  In  November  f  had  hoped, 
along  with  you.  that  the  eeonomlo  depi'easlon  whloh  settled  down 
over   the   country   late   last  summer   as   a   result   of  fallaeloue 

Kllcles  of  ths  National  Government  might  soon  be  dissolved  AI 
ist,  I  think,  we  had  a  right  to  hope  that  by  sound,  eonetrueilve 
action  nn  ths  part  nf  our  National  Government  this  depreseton 
would  be  offset  and  our  people  wmild  leeape  what  the^r  have  suf- 
fered "     '      ^ 

I 

ftdmi _  .  -      _ 

correct  Its  errors  and  to  lay  before  the  country  an  afllrmatiee 
program  for  fighting  the  eeonomic  paralysis  whleh  has  gripped 
us  Dtiring  ths  last  7  months,  I  need  not  tell  you,  we  have  seen 
our  much-vaunted  proeperlty— that  proeperlty  otanned  by  tha 
master  minds  in  Washlngton-«onimble  with  amaalng  speed.  Neeee 
before  In  history  has  industrial  production  revealed  such  sharp 
deellnea  In  ao  abort  a  period  Never  befoee  had  eeeurtty  priees, 
reflecting  tha  disease  gnawing  at  industry,  dropped  so  suddenly  to 
Buch  incredibly  low  levels.  Most  vlta;i  ei  all.  we  have  watohed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  oltlaens  throws  mto  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed. 

Buch  la  the  ending  of  the  New  Dealt  ftrst  ft-year  plan— a  plan 
advertlaed  aa  one  to  end  depreeslons  for  all  time,  a  plan  to  troo 
out  tha  peaka  and  valleys  of  proeperlty  and  depreeslon  and  glee 
via  economic  stability,  fronloally.  Instiiad  of  st|Kbillty  and  sound 
prosperity,  we  hsvs  during  the  last  9  years  ekpeHenoed  ia  oar 
market  pieces.  In  our  shops  and  storew.  and  in  our  faetonas  the 
sharpest  fluctuations  In  prices  and  production  of  otir  hletery.  Wt 
havs  experienced  greaUr  eoonomlo  Instability  than  this  eeuntrr 
haa  ever  known,  and  at  a  time  when  reeovtrv  was  progroaalag  at  a 
steady  upward  paoe  In  other  lands  Yet  it  was  Inevitable  that 
this  Should  be  the  result,  for  ths  New  Deal  had  plaoed  our  eto- 
nomte  structure  on  shifting  sands. 

Despite  all  this,  we  had  a  ritht  to  eipeet  that  the  ftooaeetlt 
administration  would  learn  by  its  mtstakea.  wotild  reeant  He  eeo- 
nomic heresies,  snd  would.  In  ths  tntereets  of  the  masasa  of  mev 
snd  womsn  of  this  oount7  who  are  the  ftrst  always  Io  suffer  from 
eoonomlo  depression,  pilot  ths  ship  of  stale  away  from  perilous 
shoals  Into  a  safs  and  sound  ehannel.  Until  laot  week  we  waited 
in  vain.  The  anehor  of  the  ship  of  sUte  was  dropped,  while  lie 
ofltoers  sulked  In  their  oablns.  For  T  months  that  eeseel  was  per- 
mitted to  swing  in  cirelcs  while  iU  passengers  bMaoM  frantic. 
And  then,  in  sheer  deeperatlon,  the  oOeers  burst  forth  from  thett 
nabtna,  ahstterlng  tha  aolemnity  of  Holy  Week  to  announoe  thetr 
intention— not  to  steer  sway  from  ths  shoals  and  whining  sd- 
dies— but.  full  speed  shsad.  to  steer  strslght  for  the  rocks  of 
greater  apending  and  psychological  inflation.  Again  they  hold 
out  to  us,  thslr  passengers,  the  Illusory  hope  thst  we  might  la 
aoms  mystleal  or  magic  manner  eeeape  iha  disaeter  that  hae  ooom 
to  every  other  nation  following  sueb  a  oouras 

Now,  I  have  no  intention  tonight  to  engage  la  recrimination 
I  nor  Is  It  my  purpose  to  sow  any  aeeds  of  disoontent.   True  I 


ared     In  that  hope  we  have  all  been  gravely  disappointed     Bui 

refrained  from  speaking  out  beeauae  1  believed  that  the  national 

dminlatration   hers   In  Waahington  diieerved   an  opportunity  to 
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ilf  rram  my  oAeliU  pc^ttton  m  chairman  o(  ih«  o(>- 
Uikon  p«fty  In  ihu  eounlnr,  but  ,^ 

rrtiMuiihip  thai  Um  profraoi  wnt  c  OmnTMi  by  Um  PrwKtont 
not  ooly  ina«l#quau  to  nmt  Um  panvtil  ittuatlon  bvit  that  it  u 
on  tlM  v«f7  uiMouBd  p(«liclM  Jkat  aetuaily  erMUd  Um  <I«- 
puMinn  II  waka  «o  c^ur*  An  BUiolt  a  i  I  (U*ltiw  to  adopt  a  dlMvtit- 
lug  UMW  I  would  D(H  to*  falUirul  to  I  \y  duUM  uMl  to  mi  own  p«r- 
MMMl  rMpooMlblllty  ll  I  did  not  BMa)  w»h  ih*  utm«»t  candor  and 
rraaknMM  I  ahall  trr  to  ipMk  ktiK  ily.  (or  I  haa;  tlljr  agra*  artUi 
th«  pTrtid»ni  i  pl*a  tor  •tlf-raatrmlnt  In  lhl«  connacllon  1  dritm 
U>  wjmplinMnt  him  for  hl«  Matamant  that  It  u  »  patriotic  duij  for 
ttt-ry  ciua»n  to  fuafd  ■«aiiMt  uuno«  «raU  itatamfnu  and  »pp«'»i« 
to  prvjudica  I  am  oartaln  that  hia  fallow  eotinlnfmiin  wUl  (tUdly 
follow  th#.  couma  hi-  ha«  •«  paeioialy  indJcat*Kl  in  ihu  rrftirrt 
Hm  •t*nd  KAUMt  bata  and  blturiMii  wUl  find  a  gaiMrml  w..|c(.mr 
But  tho  tioM  baa  ooum  wban  oarUln  lhln«i  mvwt  ba  aaid,  and  ih<  y 
miwt  ba  Mid  without  rawjrt  lo  tirotlon  I.  too.  balitv*  in  ihr' 
nw^Mwiiy  dunnf  Uiu  rrulcal  uerWtl  of  n  -unUiKl  national  »iU 
but  I  cannot  Ma  any  raaaon  why  thii  paat  n\«)orlty  of  our  paopl* 
•hould  ba  rvflmrdad  as  out  of  itap  ticauiw  they  do  not  concur  \n 
U>«  yiawpolnu  of  a  ftw   man   bar*  at   Waahlngton      The   Oallvip 


poU    publlatMd  UtM  Bkomlnf --ahowa  I  that  the  paopla  o(  thla  mun 
iry  art  not  aympathatlc  with  the  i  jandlni  profram  propowjd   to 
tba  CoBCiaM  by  PraaMknt  BooaaraU  ^u*  Thunday.    That  poll  oy«r 


Vhalnuivcly  Indicated  that  what  th4  paople  of  thla  country  wunt 
l«  lo  have  Iheir  Oovernment  remore  the  paralyaing  fear  which 
haa  atrancled  buatneaa.  blit  and  Itttlo  allk«^  a  paralyzing  fear  that 
haa  rcaultad  dliacUy  froin  Maw  Etaal  poUelea. 

1  need  not  tall  the  people  of  th  »  country  the  baalc  cauac  for 
the  depraMton  that  haa  taken  pla-a  during  the  laat  year  You 
know  tha  aaawar.  Tou  have  aean  tha  capital  markeU  froaen 
♦hrr^igh  faar  of  inflation  aad  faar  of  unaound  monatary  pollclea 
gazMrmtad  by  tha  acUTlUaa  at  a  imaU  group  of  laft-wlng  New 
Daalara  who  have  oantared  around  the  Preatdent.  You  bare  aeen 
tha  wbaala  of  TiiMlnaaa  dow  down,  and  In  aooaa  caaea.  coma  to  a 
•top  bacauae  of  the  conatant  an«  unremlUlng  attaeka  on  the 
proftt  ayatam  In  thla  country.  Oh,  I  know  the  Preaidcnt.  when 
tha  oecaaton  reqtiirea.  uapriiawa  dcrotton  to  and  a  faith  In  our 
Amarlcan  economy  and  a  fair  profit  but  tha  aetlona  of  Ur  Rooae- 
y«lt  and  bla  frienda  apcaJt  loudar  Uian  hia  worda. 

Than  waa  no  undartak.tng  m  genu  ina  f aahion  to  dispel  the  baal£  of 
tha  faara  of  tha  country  by  such  Da<  aaaary  actiona  aa  repaallng  the 
undlatnbutad-profiU  tAS.  modlfyttg  tha  capltal-galna  tax.  or 
rapaaUng  tha  graanback  law  Thar*  waa  no  undertaking  to  bring 
tinslnasa  and  labor  Into  hanaozUoiis  working  relationship.  Tet 
aU  of  ttiiii  pfOfKV»la  had  baan  iMda  by  Bapubllcana  In  Coo- 
pwaa  many  mootha  ago.  X  am  aun  these  oMn  who  bad  the  fore- 
atght  to  auggaat  thaar  rMBadlas  fir  our  aoonooUc  Ilia  hare  no 
Mllah  prlda  of  auUMvahlp.  Thay  would  hare  baen  glad  to  aee 
UMlr  conatrueilva  Idaas  put  Into  uae  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oountry.  lA  sptta  of  tha  fact  that  these  well-thought-out  aug- 
geatlona  miwt  hava  baan  brought  to  tha  attention  of  the  New 
Deal  laadsrahlp  the  Booaavalt  adc  Unlstratlon  for  7  months  haa 
choaan  a  do-nothing  program. 

Mora  prarlaalj.  I  ahould  aay  thai  the  administration  haa  done 
nothing  coostfucUva  to  help  anc  encourage  bualneiw.  On  the 
contrary  tha  admlnlatraUon  haa  acted  to  dlacourage  and  dia- 
baartcn  bualnaaa  durUxg  thla  erltkal  period.  You  know  to  what 
X  refer  Tou  reoMmber  the  orator  cal  flogglnga  given  to  buaineu 
aareraJ  nonUu  ago  by  the  Rooaivelt  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
aad  hla  Solicitor  Oancral.  Tou  lemamber  the  oonfuaiog.  con- 
tradictory atatamenta  that  emana  cd  from  the  White  Hou!>«  In 
recant  monUia.  One  day.  you  will  recall,  we  were  told  all  holding 
eompanlfa  ahould  be  abollahad  Tt  *  next  week  we  were  told  hold- 
^M  companiea  ahould  not  be  abollahad.  Another  week  we  were 
told  that  Oovernment  ahould  tlgtt  bualneas  and  end  monopoly. 
and  tJM  na«t  week  we  were  told  biialneas  should  learn  to  cooper- 
ate. But  In  tha  third  weak  the  Juatloe  Department  sought  a 
graiMl-Jury  indtctmant  against  buai  tMsa  enterprises  that  had  tried 
to  cooperate  along  the  lliMe  augi  sated  by  the  Preaident  And 
than,  of  eouraa.  you  ramaraber  abo  Jt  tha  prlcaa.  Ptrat,  they  were 
too  low.  and  than  tha  Preaident  aa  d  they  ware  too  high,  and  now 
he  once  oaora  thlnka  they  are  too  U  v. 

Bow  eould  bualnaaa  go  ahead  uxdar  aurh  clreumatancaa?  la  It 
any  wonder  that  Um  martthant  ai  wall  aa  tha  ouuiufacturrr  is 
confused  as  Ui  bis  future  and  aaka  "Where  wUl  we  goT'  Is  It  any 
vondar  thay  have  baoome  frights  tMd  aa  to  what  their  federal 
Qovemmant  aiay  tto  to  themT  Am  theu  oonfualon  and  fright  win 
not  ba  aU^rad  ey  the  program  wtilch  Um  Preaident  haa  placed 
bafore  Ooogran. 

Mr  Rooaavalfa  spending  prepcaa  is  bad  anotigh  but  hia  sudden 
Mvaraton  to  BMiMtary  and  credit  kaallnga  muat  aerloualy  disturb 
eeary  pswcm  familiar  with  tha  hiitory  of  tha  ruin  and  havoc  in 
•eary  oountry  vhieh  baa  trtad  thai   road. 

Onea  Main,  wa  are  ahocfcad  b:  the  announcement  in  astro- 
nooUcal  Ibursa  of  orsdil  axpanaioi  under  orders  of  the  Praaideut, 
ahhmMth  ****  Mdiaral  llaBarae  Boaid  waa  intended  to  be  an  inds- 
paadaol  laoal  Mency.  By  the  saratch  e(  a  pen— -juat  as  a  big. 
white  Baatar  rahwt  \m9»  tram  tht  high  hat — the  eseesa  r*aarv«a 
•f  Um  bitwmfHi  tmMiurt  are  raise  1  to  |t.tM,000.000.  the  greateat 
mcam  taaerfaa  la  hMary.  What  Juauteatlon  can  there  ba  for 
Um  evanUoM  af  MMh  an  aoormoua  rsaarvoir  of  idle  money?  None 
Uiat  I  e*a  sM  Nor  aouM  the  1^  iral  Rassrva  Board  aae  aay  Jua- 
tllMlinn  tm  mmIi  MUoa  ualU  tha  Praaidant  lanMd  hU  ordtira  last 

of  Uiki  a«UQA  ol  tha  attainia- 


trmtion  la  found  In  the  mouih  of  fhr   P»'«li«rnl  n<»«*>rv#  Board      It 

wa«  timt  awtnry  which  li>  .Jul.  \»M  piihllPly  wiunnd  the  country 
thftt  rtrrim  ri>»«Tvr»i  nf  ♦;!  (Hxi  iMio  iKK)  r.ituitit uteil  "«  l)«al»  uf  poa- 
•  ihlf  ln)un>nm  rrfdit  pxpandiiii  H  «•«•  thla  Ikiard  that  declared 
(hut  thr  part  of  riif>»«  r''«MMV»«  rlinilt»at«»fl  by  ralalng  the  reaervn 
rr<juirrti^rnt»  wtt*  KiiiMTninHi.  r.ir  nil  preaetu  or  proai>ecilve  need'« 
of  rdiTiintTce  lii(lii»try  mvd  lu'rlciil tnrr  '  Thitf  In  what  thr  Ped- 
Pinl  Hr»rrvrt  iiourU  aaici  Nnu  utiilrr  the  Prraldent'i  order  it 
rrvrr»»'>.    it»rlf 

Thr  in;i!l!«pviir{j  fartn  arc  that  n\ir  bank*  long  have  lH»en  filled 
with  Id'"  iiKiiry  Intrr^nf  *  riitfi  huvr  Ix-rn  low  Thrr«>  la  no  nsfd 
to  fr.'iitr  iiiiv  mnrp  hiUiK.  rr<l;t  Whi\t  i-i  nrrdetl  an»  proapectlve 
borrowiT*  who  mt  iin  .p)).  rt un'.tv  m  jirivrtti*  rntrrprlpr  to  mako 
a  rriM<m»ib!n  prollt  iitnl  i  r.iuii.i.ihli'  rhatjcr  to  puy  back  thf  loan. 
What  la  n''«'rtr<I  la  to  iniiili  t-<  nndrnro  of  !ho  future  In  the  minda 
of  mm  and  that  raiinni  t)e  Annr  hy  Iho  nrtmlaalon  that  Inflation 
and  ■pendlDK  an*  Ihr  New  I>-.il  «  only  aiixwer  to  our  economic 
allinenu  Actually  the  Nrw  IViU  hiw  expandrtl  credit  to  bolater 
up  the  0<)virnn\i'ni  bond  Mvirki>t  in  support  of  the  enormouji 
i|ier)dlng  profrum   proposed   by   Iho   Preaident 

At  the  iiiitaet  thr  qurntlon  nnturnllv  occiira  that  If  aprnding  la 
the  annwpr  to  thf  preiwnt  rfovsKhm  why  did  not  Mr  Roowvelt  make 
hla  prrpoaals  to  the  ronK'rfM  whiri  it  inet  Uit  Novfmt>er''  The 
deprfMlon  waa  uf>on  u.*  ihr  tlnir  to  act  wa^  at  hand  Surely  the 
C>overnrr.pnt  credit  *m  nx  itood  then  »«  It  Is  now  Tlie  Conffreae 
waa  thrn  a.i  c<x)p«'r«t  ivf  with  'hr  Prr«idpnt  and  as  sympathetic  to 
any  leglnUtlon  which  h**  migh'  havf  then  submitted  as  It  Is  now. 
If  the  Presldf  lit  sincerely  bi  lif-vcd  '.n  the  efficacy  of  a  pump-prlmtng 
program  why  didn't  he  start  at  that  time  when.  If  he  Is  right.  It 
would  have  saved  the  Jobs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
and  brought  on  at  once  the  pro.'.p««ruy  which  he  now  pnimlses. 
Perhape  the  an.swcr  may  be  that  last  Novemtxr  wm  not  the  time 
to  engage  in  such  a  huge  spending  program.  I)ecau9e  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  1938  were  still  12  month.s  away  The  very  fact 
that  thla  spending  program  is  brouRht  forward  at  this  time,  with 
an  empha.-iB  on  t.he  necessity  of  spending  during  the  next  7  months 
leads  Inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President  and  the  New 
Deal  are  far  more  interested  In  priming  the  polls  than  priming 
the  pumps  of  recovery 

In  that  respect  I  speak  advisedly  The  fact  that  the  President 
In  his  message  priipo«ccl  an  adoitional  *300. 000.000  for  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  to  be  sp^ent  immediately  recalls  to  mind 
that  last  Augu.st  Congres*  created  this  agency  with  power  to  raise 
♦500.000.000  for  slum  clearance  and  low-cost  housing  construction 
m  a  3-year  period  One  hundred  million  dollars  was  made  Imme- 
diately available  with  1200, 000, CX)0  more  to  be  available  on  July  1 
next 

It  has  been  7  months  since  that  legislation  became  law.  the  same 
7  months  of  the  Roo«*eveU  depres*;iun  Five  months  have  elapaed 
since  the  apfwlntnitnt  of  an  Adir.inislratcr  of  that  act  Certainly 
we  might  reasonably  exfx^ot  that  at  a  time  when  buildlng-lradea 
workers  were  walking  the  street*  looking  lor  Jobs  in  vain  such  a 
program  would  be  madi-  .sp«^edilv  otT-otlve  Indeed  one  would  sup- 
pose from  the  Presidents  meiteiige  .f  Tliursday  that  the  program 
had  been  nished  ivnd  that  more  money  w:i.i  needed  Actually,  not 
a  single  project  has  been  constructed  under  that  program,  not  a 
brick  has  been  laid  not  a  shovelful  of  oiirth  moved,  not  a  single 
mechanic  has  bven  given  work 

Moreover  so  far  not  it  dulUr  has  actually  been  advanced  to  a 
city  or  public  hou.sin^  auth.)r'.iy  Seven  montlis  have  been  spent 
In  allocating  the  funds  earmarking;  the  money  ai;d  issuing  press 
releojes  glorifying  this  mo*t  recent  New  Deal  bureau  Strangely 
cnougti.  the  program  of  bulldin^j  houses  and  clearing  slumj*  la 
expected  to  get  under  wa\  this  summer  or  fall  But  let  us  pass 
the  motives  that  hA\e  cau.sed  ihe  I'resident  to  delay  his  proposals 
until  this  time  Tl^.ey  are  after  all.  of  only  secondary  importance. 
Our  real  concern  lie«  with  the  plan  itself 

There  are  but  few  in  thi»  countrv  who  sincerely  believe  we  can 
spend  our  way  lo  pro«*peruy  There  are  but  few  who  do  not  real- 
ize that  If  It  Is  poauible  to  pull  ourselves  a  little  bit  from  the 
bog  oX  economic  depression  by  our  own  financial  bootstrap*  that 
the  laws  of  jtravny  wiM  in  short  order  sink  us  even  deeper  Into 
that  b^)i  Surely  there  is  no  one  who  thlnka  we  can  continue  to 
have  tlioae  things  which  formerly  we  acquired  by  the  fruits  of 
our  labor  under  a  system  by  which  we  simply  delay  the  day  of 
reckoning  by  letting  up  u  rha,rKe  account  ugairut  our*elves.  There 
was  a  lime  when  the  President  clearly  recogniaed  these  baalc 
truths.  Who  more  often  condemned  the  relatively  small  deficits  of 
the  laat  Republican  administration  than  he  '  Who  haa  more  often 
promised  lo  balance  the  national  Budget?  Who  mors  clearly 
has  seen  the  danger  of  pronignle  ■(.tending?  He  recognlaed  that 
auch  a  program  would  undermine  our  national  financial  stability 
when  he  tald  Any  government  like  any  family,  can  for  a  year 
apend  a  Utile  more  money  ihun  It  earns  But  you  and  I  know 
that  a  coolinuatiun  uf  that  habit  means  tha  poorhouae." 

Hs  recogniaetl  that  iH-ouonvic  dimeter  would  follow  for  every 
Individual  aa  well  aa  for  the  Ooveritmonl,  If  such  pructlces  were 
earned  out  la  hia  ineMage  to  the  Congreaa  on  March  10.  1033, 
hs  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  fur  the  4  years  ending  with 
1034  we  would  probably  have  a  Uencit  of  t&.OOO.OOO.OOO  Appar- 
antly  viewing  siich  a  sHviatlon  with  sincere  alarm,  he  aaaarted: 
"With  tha  utmost  senoiunMui  I  )H>ini  out  to  the  J^nngreaa  the  pro- 
found  effect  of  Uils  fact  upon  the  national  economy  It  has  con- 
tributed to  tiM  recent  collapse  oi  uur  banking  structuia.    It 
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aaoentuatad  the  stagnation  of  the  eoonomte  Ufa  of  our  people.    Xt 
has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed." 

lie  raoognlaed  more  than  a  threat  of  national  bankruptcy  or  of 
aoonomlo  failure  in  such  a  eoune.  He  clearly  saw  the  damage  to 
repreaentatlve  and  progressive  government  for  it  was  also  hs  who 
once  said;  "Too  oft»n  In  recent  history,  liberal  govemmtnts  have 
been  wrecked  on  rorka  of  loose  fiscal  policy  "  Thus  at  one  lima 
or  aru>ther  he  has  recognised  the  danger  of  hla  present  plan  to 
the  national  credit,  to  our  economic  ayaicm.  and  to  the  very 
Oovemmsnt  Itaelf. 

If  those  views  constituted  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Rooaevelt'i 
■cotwmlc  principles  then,  how  much  more  deeply  and  sUioerely 
should  that  foundation  be  secured  now.  Por  since  he  uttered 
those  worda.  he  haa  had  the  chance  to  add  to  his  announced 
principles  the  experiences  of  trial  and  error  He  not  only  hua 
aeen.  but  Indeed,  has  directed  the  expenditure  of  approximately 
•40,000.000,000  in  B  years.  Anyone  who  la  not  aelTied  with  vindic- 
tive stubbomneaa  must  know  that  the  amckcleas  stacks,  the  n.T- 
less  furnacea,  the  motlonlesa  wheels,  the  13.000,000  unemployed 
are  but  the  fulfillment  of  the  Prosldent'a  own   predictions 

In  view  of  the  President's  failure  to  follow  his  original  philos- 
ophy— In  view  of  the  failure  of  his  apondlng  program  for  the 
S  preceding  yean  we  muat  assume  that  hla  present  proposal  Is 
priKllcnted  upon  the  contention  that  thla  recession  waa  caused  by 
a  reduction  In  Pederal  spending,  To  such  an  argument  I  can 
only  answer  with  the  facts.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in 
Federal  spending  for  this  fiscal  year. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  speak  the  Dally  Treasury  Statement  for 
April  1038.  Prom  it  I  note  that  as  of  April  14  the  Government 
haa  spent  •e.Olfi.3fiO.ei0  since  July  1.  1037.  During  the  corre- 
sponding period  immediately  preceding,  the  expenditures  of  the 
Oovernment  were  $6372,637.617.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment, as  shown  by  Its  Treasury  statement,  has  spent  In  this 
fiscal  year  •142.713.103  more  than  In  the  same  period  of  the  last 
fiscal  year.  May  I  add  that  not  only  have  the  Pederal  expenditures 
thus  exceeded  the  expenditures  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year  but  also  represent  a  larger  sum  than  has  been  spent 
in  any  ccMTespondlng  period  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  ofBce. 

Of  course.  I  know  the  New  Deal  will  have  some  explanation  of 
theae  figures.  They  alwaya  do.  For  8  yeara  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  been  conducted  on  a  "now  you  see  It, 
now  you  don't"  basts.  It  matters  not  what  they  say.  The  undis- 
putable  fact  remains  that  the  Treasuiy  In  Its  dally  statement  puts 
the  sum  toUl  of  expenditures  for  the  period  from  July  1  last  year 
to  April  14  thla  year  at  a  figure  that  U  greater  than  Pederal  ex- 
penditures have  ever  been  In  peacetimes  for  that  corresponding 
period.  Tet,  during  that  period  of  our  greateat  expendlturea,  the 
country  has  gone  into  an  economic  tallspln  the  aharpneas  of  which 
Is  unprecedented.  It  has  been  proven  that  recovery  doea  not  keep 
apace  with  spending,  but  once  again  we  are  told  that  we  muat 
spend  more  In  order  to  restore  recovery. 

When  will  the  administration  learn,  aa  {Mat  experiences  have 
proven,  that  for  every  dollar  of  abnormal  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  at  least  $3  of  private  capital  are  withdrawn 
from  productive  channels?  Why.  because  of  fear  of  Government 
competition,  fear  of  Inflation,  fear  of  crushing  taxes,  and  fear  of 
national  bankruptcy. 

Again  the  President  leaves  unanswered  in  his  message  to  Congress 
two  very  Important  questions,  namely,  who  Is  going  to  spend  the 
approximately  •6.000,000.000  he  asks  and  from  where  Is  this  stupen- 
dous sum  of  money  coming?  Once  again  the  President  has  aakcd 
Congrtas  to  give  him  what  amounts  to  a  blank  check  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  But  I  am  certain  that  Congress  will  no  longer  surrender 
Its  authority  over  the  Nation's  purse  strings.  I  am  certain  that 
Congress  this  year  wUl  carefully  earmark  whatever  8\uns  It  sees  fit 
to  approprUte.  The  days  of  blank -check  approprlaUons  in  this 
country  are  over.  Congress  knows  only  too  well  that  its  glorious 
defeau  of  the  Presldent'a  Supreme  Court  and  Government  reor- 
ganiaatlon  bills — defeats  which  reestabllahed  the  independence  of 
our  legialaUve  branch  of  government — will  have  been  in  vain  If  It 
now  turns  over  to  the  Chief  KsaouUve  any  such  sum  as  05,000.000,000 
to  do  with  as  he  sees  fit.  It  was  a  shrewd  Democrat  who  told  hU 
colleagues.  "You  cant  beat  a  man  that  has  04.000.000,000  to  spend 
aa  he  pleasea." 

The  question,  howevar.  ramalna:  Who  will  pay  this  bill?  Ultl- 
maUly  you  will  pay  It,  regardless  of  whether  you  are  a  farmer,  a 
fafttory  worker,  a  merchant,  a  banker,  or  an  industrialist.  The  old 
New  Deal  theory  that  only  tha  rich  pay  the  costs  of  government 
long  has  been  axplodad  along  with  othar  New  Deal  fallaciaa.  As 
Mr  Roosevelt  said  In  1033,  "taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man 
who  labors."  Tou  wUl  pay  for  this  flood  of  spending  not  alone  in 
tautas  but  in  the  damage  dons  to  our  enUre  eoonomlo  structure  by 
the  addition  of  ^nAt^**r  cruahing  burden  to  our  already  too  large 
national  debt. 

And  when  that  economic  structure  Is  damaged  you  are  damaged, 
Mr  Rooaevelt  has  so  suted.  and  I  raaArm  It.  In  time  the  Federal 
tax  oollaotora  wlU  be  around  to  take  their  toU,  Business  cannot 
flouruh  with  the  strangling  hand  of  the  tax  collector  around  lU 
neck.  Already  one  of  the  ma)or  troubltt  in  the  preeent  situation  is 
that  the  bualneas  of  the  country  U  bowed  down  by  taxation  Ths 
Chamber  of  Oommeraa  of  the  United  SUtee  in  a  reoenUv  completed 
study  on  taxation  detennlnad  that  in  the  decade  from  1006  to  i03a 
active  oorporallona  la  a  group  paid  Uaas  an\ountlng  to  more  than 
090,000,000.000,  or  44  percent  more  than  their  earnings  after  deduct - 
Ini  taxsa.  In  othar  worda,  the  tax  collectors  took  nearly  60  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  of  bualneas  tarninfa. 

How  can  busineia  stand  any  more  taxation  In  view  of  that  pto- 
turt?    Part  of  tha  Praaidont'i  spending  program  conUmplavea  that 


the  Btatca  and  local  governments  shaft  go  further  into  dabt  Xn  • 
reoent  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Relief  and  Unanploy- 
ment.  a  group  of  the  Nation's  outatandlng  murUolpal  rsaaaroh  airto« 
tor*  pointed  out  that  already  a  large  number  of  our  elties  are  on 
the  verge  of  Insolvency  Never  forget  (bat  what4«ver  stlOVi  the  Btata 
and  the  municipal  governments  borrow  from  Uit  Pederal  Oovara* 
ment  must  be  paid  back  out  of  taxes  levied  on  your  home  and  farm, 
and,  In  many  mstunces,  by  taxes  on  your  dally  pumhasaa. 

It  appears  tragic  that  when  so  much  could  be  done  In  a  con> 
atructlve  way  that  our  efforts  should  be  directed  solely  to  llluaary 
and  dnngeroUB  undrrtaklnga 

In  his  mnraage  to  Congreas  on  Thursday  Mr  Rooaevelt  declared 
that  In  falrnras  to  him  it  ahould  be  noted  that  atncs  January  1, 
1037,  a  period  of  16  months,  he  had  recommendiHl  to  Oongreaa  only 
four  meiuures  of  major  Importance  to  the  buslneaa  of  tha  country. 
The  rre^ident  added,  "The  n>cord  apeaka  for  Itaelf  No  other  meaa- 
urea  Dfrectlng  buslneaa  have  been  proposed."  The  Prealdont's  state- 
ment Is  not  quite  correct,  since  certainly  bla  propoaal  as  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  Oovrrnmrnt  were 
measures  affecting  bualnesn- -but  adveraely.  I  am  willing,  however, 
to  accept  the  Prealdpnt'a  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  aak,  In 
view  of  the  economic  receaalon  which  started  last  summer,  why,  In 
hla  words,  "no  other  meaaurna  affecting  bualneas  Ivave  been  pro- 
posed"? As  one  example  of  his  failure  to  act,  may  I  aak.  why  haa 
Mr.  Rocsevelt  neglected  to  take  the  leadership  In  formulating  a 
solution  for  the  railroad  problem,  one  of  the  most  serious  spots  In 
our  economic  life  and  one  of  the  sickest  Industries?  He  long  haa 
known  about  the  critical  conditions  of  the  railroads,  but  hs  has 
done  nothing  other  than  talk  about  the  problem.  As  fsr  back  aa 
his  1833  campaign,  the  Preaident  said  at  Salt  Lake  City:  "I  ahall 
continue  the  policy  of  trying  to  prevent  recclverahlpa."  And  he 
added,  but  "I  do  not  believe  that  la  more  than  a  stopgap."  Un- 
fortunately, under  the  New  Deal,  It  has  not  even  been  a  stopgap, 
for  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  otBoe  30  railroads  have  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy. In  his  Salt  LAke  City  speech  Mr.  Rooaevelt  promised  to 
rehabilitate  the  railroad  systems  of  this  country,  but,  like  so  many 
Rooaevelt  promises,  nothing  has  t>een  done  to  assist  that  important 
Industry  toward  recovery.  We  find  that  In  June  1036  Mr.  Rooeevelt 
commenced  a  measage  to  Congress  by  asserting  "It  Is  high  time  to 
deal  with  the  Nation's  transportation  aa  a  alngle  unified  problem." 
And  again  he  went  on  to  promlae  what  he  would  do  to  rehabilitate 
rallroada.  Three  years  later  we  find  the  raUroada  of  thla  country  in 
the  most  critical  condition  of  their  existence.  This  time  Mr.  Roose- 
velt dropped  the  problem  Into  the  lap  of  Congress  with  the  suggea 
tlon  of  more  loans  for  carriers  already  hopeleealy  In  debt. 

I  agree  most  thoroughly  that  security  Is  our  greateat  need.  But 
the  real  aecurlty  that  makes  you  confident  of  your  future  and  the 
future  of  your  children  cannot  be  baaed  on  our  National  Govern- 
ment taking  the  easiest  way  out.  Security  cannot  be  baaed  on  tha 
profligate  spending  or  the  piling  up  of  crushing  debt  to  haunt 
future  generations.  Security  cannot  be  based  on  the  vagarlea  of 
credit  and  money  manipulation.  Nor  can  the  prsaervatlon  of  de- 
mocracy be  based  on  such  proposals.  The  security  of  our  people 
and  the  preaervation  of  our  democracy  must  march  hand  In  band. 
They  can  be  assured  only  through  constltutlorial,  representative 
government  dedicated  to  preserving  free  enterprlae  in  thu  land. 
Democracy  and  free  enterprise  cannot  be  strangers.  Democracy 
and  looae  fiscal  policy,  democracy  and  blank-check  appropriations, 
must  be  strsngers. 

The  times  In  which  we  live  are  much  too  serlo^u  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  to  permit  anyone  to  Indulge  In  mockery  or  to 
resort  to  cynicism.  I  certainly  have  no  dcaire  to  do  so,  but  I  do 
leel  that  I  may  with  propriety  leave  with  you  two  queatlona.  Two 
queations  which  you  alone  can  answer.  Two  queatlona  which 
heretofore  were  made  the  titst  of  national  recovery.  Two  queations 
which  were  aaked  of  you  by  another  on  aeveral  oocaalona  not  so 
long  ago.  The  first,  "Is  your  faith  In  your  own  individual  future 
more  firmly  grounded?"  The  second,  "Are  you  better  off  than  you 
were  last  year?" 
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Make  Security  Secure 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetday,  Aprii  27  (leffiilative  day  of  W(tdne$day.  April  20), 

1932 


ABTICLB  BT  HON.  J08BPR  P   aUTPBT.  OP  PBNH8TLVAK1A. 

APRIL  33.   10M 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  Pretldent.  I  aik  unanimous  eonintt  to 
have  printed  In  the  Ricord  un  article  entitled  "Make  Security 
Secure."  written  by  the  Senator  from  Penmylvanla  IMr. 
QiTnTrl  and  pubiuhed  In  the  April  23.  l»sa,  lasue  of  Boo- 
nomlc  Security,  published  at  Harrlibun,  Pa. 
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Then  being  no  obJecti<*i.  the 
printed  In  the  Rxcom.  as  follows 
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BrooonUc  Mcurlty 

Th*  »d*«  (rf  •eonoml*  ■ecurtty  Is 
b7  tbc  irrMt  >lipi  — tnn  Uuit  beiran  t 

Up  to  thAt  ttine  tbar*  w«n  only  ' 
vterc  economic  Mcurtty  oU^ht  be 

At  ttM  top.  ftmoc«  tta«  mMten  of 

For    them   there   whm   the   cuahlon 
Mft. 

And  at  th«  botton.  tdnoDf 
aaythlnc  that  could  ba  tndad  tor  It 

Per  tham  thar*  waa  tha  poortaouai . 

Aa   for   tboaa    In   batmen,    thay 
Aoeordlnc  to  tha  praraillnc  aodal 
"any  man  who  waata  to  work  can 
Qoa  who  didat  awka  hlaoaatf  a 
that  aiwaya  went  up.  xip.  up.  wai 

Tha  cold  wtad  of  im  to  1933 

Aa  tba  draam  dooda  dlMotvad.  w« 
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ty  hung  out  ovar  a  daap 


■omethinc  jracttcally  new  In  the  Dtilted 


that  has  been  forced  cm  us 
1920 
thro  placea  tn  the  social  syatem 

f<\UMl. 

gnat  wealth. 
tH»t   a  million  dollars   made 

tboai  who  ladted   any  wealth,   or 


,    were    expected    to    get    along 
pt  lloaophy  of  the  mad  boom  era. 
I  «t  a  )ob.*     Purthermore.  any- 
duUars  in  a  stock  market 
a  sucker. 

...   away  thla  pipe  dream, 
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partly   on   qulcksanda,   and 
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mi  LK» 

J\Mt 

blew 


aoUd  roA 


pradplea 


It. 


th> 


hid 


Wa  bagan  to  dlaeorvr  aoma  ot 
trtouatn^  ot  out  booat-ara  oaatla 

Plrat  wa  dlaaorarad  that  mlUtor^ 
took  for  work,  and  attU  not  find 


Tban  w«  dJaeorarad  that  tha  paof  ta 


for 


Tba  "tpaat  flnamrttr*"   to  wboo 
aDd  orphana  bad  tumad 
ba  UtUa  bad 

ttaay  •old  ua,  ao 


aui  to 


than  buelat-ahop 


to  whom  wc  had  tnistad  our 
't^-uat. 

our  small  Imsliisan   man   and 

adTloa  on  InTastmenta  turned 

operatora.   who  didn*t 

kmg  as  thay  sold  tham  for  a 


m-«lad. 


wtth  tfaam. 

at  induatrr."  tt  tu^nod 
roeka. 

Movand.  laaC  of] 
a  take.    For  la  tha 
MatlOB  tn  tlM  world,  ■'ooa-ilitrd 
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aa  had  given  our  aavlnga  wars 
out,  had  pUotad  ua  straight 


aa  tmpcrtaat 


al 


AdBotnlaU  atton 


through 
Sxchaige 


through 
Krc  lion 


aecunty 


Wa  laamad  that  if  la  any  eounttr 
aad  many  man  have  nothing,  thai 
turn  rich  Ita  few  rleh  man  ara 

la  other  woeda.  it  only  a  few  . 
naoat  people  have  no  sac\uity  at 

ao  w«  began  butkUag  a  atruetuia 

We  gave  tha  JoMaaa  who  couldn' ; 

Wa  gava  tha  Jobleas  who  oouJd 
proQd  ol — throt^  W.  P.  A. 

Wa  gava  the  young  people 
the  Ratlocial  Touth 

Wa  t»**  tavaators  aeeurtty 
Act.  and  the  Securtttes  and 
dog  orar  WaU  Street. 

Wa  gave  the  fanaar  sacurtty 
modem  Crop-Oootrol  and  Soll- 

Asd  we  gave  the  worker  ae< 
oooapansatlon.   by   strangthenlag 
aad  by  giving  legal  aoope  and 
have  bean  pioneer  workers  for 
agrlcuJture. 

But  we  still  hava  a  Job  l^t  to  do 

That  Job  U  to  make  securlt> 
ture.  for  labor. 

That  ]ob  faoea  ua  la  the  Nation 

Testerday's  New  Deal  b«tUe  wi^ 
Maw  Ctaal  battle  U  a  battle  to 

That   means  th»t  buaUMaa. 
secure  together. 

Prealdent  Rocaevelt  has  often 
agree  with  him.  that  the  one 

Bualncaa  eannot  be  aacxire 
nor  can  It  ba  aecure  unleaa  It  en 
ralatlons  with  tu  employcea, 
lightened  bualaaaa  Isadaia  and 
Pte  bualneaa  kxx>ws  that  It 
pcatata  aamlag  aiMMigh  to  buy 

Ukewlaa  tabor  knows  that  It 
la  aecure  and   profitable. 

And  both  know  that  neither 
niilaas  agrtcoKura  la 
ratiim  enabling  him  to  buy 
And   the  farmer  must  be   able 
aam  a  Uvlng. 

Tba  Maw  Deal  and  tta  Maa  ot 
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ag  unemployed  to  whoan  tt  g«v« 


lahiir 
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relatons 
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Us 


whJkt 


thfct 


hearts 


Article  WAS  ordered  to  be 


whom  It  wrote  a  pew  chartrr  of  tndppendenre:  of  buslnesamen. 
who  want  to  s*e  their  IdeaLs  translated  into  actual  tact;  of  fanners, 
who  want  to  see  their  soil  cnnierred  and  their  incomes  adequate. 

And  m  the  Nation  thev  war.t  the  New  Deal  and  Ita  progrmm 
of  economic  security  earned  out  by  men  and  women  who  bellera 
in  security  for  all  the  people 
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work  security  through  relief 
work  sacurtty — and  a  Job  to  be 
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the  Bank  Oepoatt  Inauranoe 
CommlsBlon.  to  be  a  watch- 
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_  Acta 

by  providing  unemployment 
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biekbone   to  labor  unions,  which 
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oday. 
a  battle  for  security 
that  security  secure 
and   agriculture   must   all 
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be  secure  without  the  other 
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Pending  Non-Federal  Applications  for  Minnesota 
Under  the  Public  Works  AdminLstration  Now 
Total  $22;>9€,260 


hfislneas  nor  labor  can  be  secure 

the  farmer  la  getting  a  decent 

bualness   and    labor    produces. 

sell   to   business   and    labor    to 


Economic  seetinty  la  not  the  per- 
can  ba  purchased  for  30  pieces 


of  tha  paople — of  the  mllllnna 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  W.  JOHNSON 

OK    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  27.  193S 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota.     Mr  Speaker,  in  connection 

with  the  recovery  program  and  H.  R  10185.  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  April  7.  1938.  to  provide  for  the  creation,  promo- 
tion, stimulation,  and  maintenance  of  employment;  the  re- 
duction of  unemployment;  the  restoration  of  purchasing 
power;  the  encouragement  of  long-range  planning  In  the  field 
of  public  works;  and  otheruLse  Renerally  to  prwnote  the 
general  welfare  through  Federal  cooperation  In  the  construc- 
tion and  undertaking  of  useful  Federal  and  non-Pederal 
projects  and  public  works,  I  wish  to  Insert  at  the  proper 
place  In  these  remarks  the  list  by  counties  of  pending  non- 
Pederal  applications  for  which  no  allotments  have  been  made 
as  of  April  12.  1938.  which  projects  have  all  been  examined 
and  recommended  by  examming  divisions  on  the  45-percent- 
grant  basis  under  the  r\iles  and  practices  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration. 

I  introduced  H.  R.  10185  after  long  consideration  and  study 
of  the  business  indices  of  the  country.  Last  year,  as  of 
July  1,  the  durable -goods  index  was  67  percent  of  normal, 
which  dropped  shortly  after  the  turn  into  1938  to  37  percent, 
and  60  days  thereafter  to  33  percent  of  normal.  Tlie 
P.  W.  A.  was  ordered  liquidated  by  the  President  In  an  Execu- 
tive order  as  of  September  15.  1937.  with  still  about  four- 
thousand-odd  projects  approved  by  the  P.  W.  A.  engineering 
department  uncompleted  It  Is  rpcognized  by  everyone  that 
the  P.  W.  A.  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  recovery  pro- 
gram, in  that  it  used  many  cominodities  in  the  construction 
of  its  projects  which  were  processed  and  manufactured  by 
the  Industries  of  the  country  It  also  had  Its  useful  func- 
tion in  the  employment  of  workers  at  living  standards  of  pay. 
The  citizens  of  the  country  generally  subscribed  whole- 
heartedly to  the  stimulaung  principles  of  the  P.  W.  A.. 
which  placed  it  alongside  such  other  splendid  Federal  work 
programs  as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  tlie  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  in  twofold  results  obtained:  Rrsr,  achieving 
the  goal  of  employment ;  and.  second,  stimulation  of  private 
industry. 

H.  R.  10185  embodies  all  (if  ihe  splendid  features  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  a5  administered  by  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  goes  one  step  fxirthar 
and  allows  the  Public  Works  Administration  to  integrate 
itself  with  the  other  public -works  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  bill  ali>o  proceeds  upon  the  theory 
that  unemployment  is  more  or  less  permanent  in  nature  and 
sets  up  a  long-time  planning  program  in  the  field  of  public 
works  on  the  theory  that  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
through  its  engineermg  department  and  its  field  contacts 
all  over  the  United  States,  shall  t>e  ready  in  unemployment 
emergencies  to  meet  employment  needs  with  Federal  and 
non-Fe<leral  projects,  which  will  increase  the  natural- 
resource  wealth  of  the  Nation.  This  bill  operates  on  the 
I  tlieory  that  the  Federal  Government  should  keep  a  double 
set  of  books,  the  first  set  embracing  the  cost  of  operating 
the  regular  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
second  set  of  t)ook5  embracing  the  need  of  meeting  emergen- 
cies, whether  they  be  unemployment,  flood,  fire,  or  otbec 
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catastrophes.  To  keep  a  national  economJc  balance  In  the 
emergency  budget  it  will  necessitate  a  changing  point  of 
view.  We  must  regard  unemployment  as  a  national  debit, 
which  must  be  balanced  by  a  program  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  unemployment  debit  and  still,  after  the  debit 
has  been  wiped  out,  we  will  have  an  increase  in  the  national 
credit  in  the  way  of  useful  and  completed  public  works  which 
will  increase  the  natural  wealth  by  the  amount  expended 
In  the  effort  to  regain  economic  balance,  or  what  we  popu- 
larly call  "recovery." 

Thus,  my  bill  has  been  carefully  drafted  and  I  believe 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
In  that  it  not  only  contemplates  non-Pederal  projects,  but 
also  allows  for  such  splendid  public  works  as  grade -crossing 
separation  and  elimination,  Improvements  to  rivers  and 
harbors,  flood  control,  public  roads.  Federal  buildings,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  interdepartmentally  integrated  program 
must  be  concomitant  with  a  so-called  direct-relief  program 
which  can  be  contracted  or  expanded  to  meet  very  sudden 


slumps,  such  as  that  which  has  occurred  in  the  automobile 
Industry  in  and  about  tlie  metropolitan  vicinity  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  H.  R.  10185  will  meet  these 
tremendous  imminent  emergencies,  but  is  based  upon  a  long- 
plaimed,  forward-looking  program  which  tends  to  develop 
the  field  of  public  works  when  our  business  experience  in- 
dices and  charts  show  the  normal  low  points  in  our  eco- 
nomic structure.  Thus.  H.  R.  10185  meets  the  normal  val- 
leys smd  bogged-down  places  of  unemployment  and  Inte- 
grates with  the  P.  W.  A.  which  meets  the  imminent  and  vm- 
foreseen  business  slumps.  In  closing,  as  I  irvsert  the  list  of 
approved  projects.  I  might  say  that  every  one  of  these  proj- 
ects are  of  Isisting  benefit  to  the  public  and  are  worth- 
while expenditures  of  public  funds,  especially  so  when  used 
to  meet  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Included  for  the  city  of  Miimeapolis  specifically  are  proj- 
ects for  an  incinerator,  sanitary  sewer,  and  three  schools. 
The  list,  as  supplied  by  the  Public  Works  Administration,  Is 
as  follows: 


Minnesota — LUt  (by  countiet)  of  pending  non-Federal  applications  for   which   no  aUotmenta  have   been   made  0*  of  Apr.   12.   193t, 

all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  divtMtons  on  iS-percent-grarit   bati* 

INuTK    -"W"  prpc«diug  ihKkm  number  (l«-<(t[nat*9  apjilleallon  received  ftflrr  Apr  H,  IWJ.SJ 
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W  1 U7 


W1331 


WllM 

wns: 
wir4 
wiaM 


WISM 
W1328 

wir4 

W1248 

W1152 


WllM 

wiaoe 


WllM 
Wl34.'S 


Wl3fi2 


Wl(M2 
WllVl 


W13M 
W1371 


W1M3 
W134B 


W1174 
W1233 
W1244 
WI245 
Wi2*S 
W1283 
WI288 
W  1288 
WI290 
WI297 
WLVIS 
WU7D 


.^ub. 


Localloa 


Slat,p-wi(l« 

relate  of  Minnwota  .. 
....do 

ToUl 

niue  EarUi  County; 
.Mankttto 

CarUfin  rounty; 

Harnum 

I'arlton  County 

Cromwell 

Cloquet 


ToUl 

Carver  County. 

Winona 

Cass  County. 

Pillager.   

ChisiRo  County: 

Nortli  Branch 

Clay  County: 

Moorhead. . . 

Cotlonwood  County: 

Westbrook 

Crow  Wing  County: 

Br&inerd 

do 


Type  o(  project 


Oradlnc 

HiKbway  iuiyruveiiipnt. . 


Museum. 


t'chool  addition 

Highway 

School  addition 

do 


Total. 


Dakota  County: 
South  St.  faul. 
Hastings 


ToUl 

Dougl&s  County. 
Alexanilria  .. 


Faribault  County: 

FZlniore 

Winnebago 


Library 

School  addition 

...do 

Streets 

Electric  plant 


Disposal  plant. 
Schools   


Loan 


Orut 


».ViO,  203 
2,S3,S.0OO 

3,3:&,an 

17. 13S 


R,0fl6 
1O.630 
l.'j,075 
50,175 


83,053 
41.130 
18,000 
7.829 
130,041 
30,273 


135.000 
11.^850 


248.  S.'jO 


Swimming  pool 

.VlunicipaJbuilJitg. 


Municipal  bail  Jing. 


11. M3 

aa2.'« 


31.613 

S7.  057 


Total 


1540.303 
1835.000 

3.  375,  aw 

17.125 


Paving    

Community  buil.Iir.g. 


ToUl.. 

Fillmore  County: 

Mahel Paving. 

FYpeNirn  County: 

Alb-  t  Ua Schools 

Goodhue  County: 

Cioodhue  County Highway  improvement. 

Kenyoo School  addit.on 


II.  leo 
21,600 


32.780 
16.611 

24.'..  rno 


Total. 


3«.ono 

.^i.3af5 

87,328 


Community  builling. 
FJectric  plant 


Hennepin  County: 

Kdin* 

Hopkins 

MinneopoUs Incinerator 

do .'^wininung  pool 

Sanitary  sewfli. 
Kmbankment.. 

School    

...  do 

_ do    


...do-. 

Hennepin  County. 

Minneai[x>lis. , 

...-do 

.do 


Bloomlngton - '  i^chool  addition. 

Minneat>olis i  Ohservatory    .   . 

Brooklyn  Center School  addition. 


Total. 


19,  S3« 

sw.  oriu 

61.290 
.,01.250 

34.702 
'.!.'j9  300 

;m.  1!)0 
:m.  000 

127,  4fi2 

41.400 

6.435 

14.727 


1,  >20,  303 


8.0M 
10.  8M 
15. 075 
50,175 


83,053 

41,130 

IS.  000 

7.820 

13«,»41 

aa373 


135,000 
113,  HSO 


248.850 


II,3«3 
2U250 


31,813 

.^7,  857 


Total  cli- 
mated 
jifojert 
coets 


11.  inn,  450 

6.  sou.  000 

7,500,450 
SS,06I 

17,  OM 
23.<t3« 
S3,  500 

1U,5U0 

11,180 
21.800 


32.780 

16,611 
24.V  700 


3A.000 
51.  326 


87,328 


IQ.  638 

M.  imu 

*il.2«U 
101.  2J0 

34.  Tirj 
2M.  3fKI 

3fl'l,  (WO 
177,462 

41.400 
6,435 

14.  ri7 


1.  520,  303 


300,000 
283.000 


553.000 


25,230 

45,000 


Taaso 

138.  7M 


KOOO 

48,000 


TZiioo 

30.013 

M0,f)OO 


saooo 

114.068 


101058 


43^630 

221.000 
1.30.300 
225.000 
77  IH 
ft7fi.  100 

S78,  axj 

MJli.  000 

2K3.  250 

02.000 

11300 

32.727 


MM 


■:!i 
lsS»"  A  Sil'S 


''<■  ^. 
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MinneMttA — UMt  (by  ctxuntifs)  cf 
all  examtned 


Ihxkt*  No 


Mkin        9ab 


WIITT 


witn 

WUM 


WISH 
WUOft 


WU7S 


W  121« 
WlJflB 


WlOOi 

wiia 


riS33 

'iin 


W13e4 

wira 


wuti 


WIIM 

wuu 


'USl 


Wl33i 


WU30 


WIOIA 

wisn 


wisi 

WUM 


WKMB 
WllM 


wun 
wnri 
wino 

WIBI 

visa 

WUD« 

wuio 

WUM 


WIST 
WIM 

WISI 

wia» 


Uooftoo  County 
Bpnot  Ort>T«. 


I  oonty 

KM«>t\n     

Unutd  tUpids... 

Total. . 

Jackson  Coaaty 

L«k«4Wl.1 

Jackaoo  Couotjr. 

Toul 

KoochtrbiQK  Coonty 
InlarTMttonal  t%l}k 
KooctitcbiDC  Couf  ty 

Total.. 

Lt  qui  Pwte  Couoty  - 

IXWMjn 
BoyJ... 

Total. 

Lake  (^ounty 

Two  Harbcn.. 
Jo     

ToUl 
Lak*  of  ihv  Wuodi 

WiUianu 
MarmhaU  ('ouoty 

Warren       . . .  -- . 

Mvtln  Count  r 
Sherhurn    

Martin  County. 

Total 
M«ek«r  Coootr 
l.ltdiflald  . . 

Mov«r  Cotint] : 
Austin        .. 

do 
Muwer  County. 

ToUI 
Nlcollrt  County 
Nurth  Mankato 

Otmstftad  County: 
Hochesus 

..     do-      . 
. .     do 

Total 
PeariDirton  County 
Thief  River  Vtila. 

Pott  County: 
Cruokitun. 
do.... 


Total. 
Popa  County 

(Star  bock 
RMvUto  County: 

Morton 
Rk«  County: 

Kin  County. 

RoMaii  County: 
Htmmui. 

....do. 


St  Loub  County 
HlbbtBC. 
DuluUi. 

...  do  

N»UMntnc.. 
OUWl       .. 
riifatfaolin  . 
UUbwt    . 
HIbbtnc 
Lakwwood 

Tttlal 
Scott  County 

J(«d&n      .      .. 
SlMrNirM  (^ouniy: 

tit.  Ckiud. 


pending  non-Federal  appluvticm^   for    uhich    no   aUntmenta    have    been    made    as   of    Apr.    12,    1938, 
and  recommended   by   examtmng   dirirt  -rw  on   4S-p<:rcent-ffran:    basis-  Continued 


iniitC'l 

CIJSIS 


CXI.  001) 
81.  !«3) 

aaauo 


m\t.  uio 


H-JX^JD 


Total. 


.1    l,.>20,303l    I.&a0,303l      i,»%ai 
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Minnesota — List  (by  counties)  of  pending  non-Federal  applieations  for  to/tksH   no  allotments  have   t)een   male  as  of   Apr.   12,  l»3t, 
all  examined  arui  recommended  by  exam,ining  divisions  on  4S-percent-grant  basts — Continued 


Docket  No. 

Locatloa 

Type  o(  pn)j€ct 

Ixwn 

Grant 

Total 

Total  cstt- 

Main 

Sub. 

pfTJ»«!t 

ooati 

Wn67 
W1344 
W-1303 

Steele  County: 

Owalonna 

Traverse  County: 

Wheaton 

Wabft-sha  County: 

Plainnew 

Wright  County: 

IluSalo 

...do 

Total 

Grand  toUil 

Disposal  plant 

Courthouse 

Disposal  plant 

do 

Courthouse 

8(15,  2S0 

a,  000 

4Z49t 

42.  49 1 

40.093 
IIXMO 

tlMkOOO 
140,000 
HiSl 

WUM 
W1367 



40.090 
,12,850 

M,ogo 

2&l,000 

$61,000 

53,040 

153.040 

»40.0») 

10,   67,  739 

10,  238s  739 

23,Se6,»U 

The  Church,  the  State,  and  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26^  1938 


ADDRESS   OP  RT.   REV.   JOHN  A.    RTAN,   D,   D..   APRIL   24,   1938 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  following  address  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan.  D.  D..  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  Washington.  D.  C.  delivered  at  the  annual 
communion  breakfast  of  the  Newark  Council,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  on  Sunday.  April  24. 

Dr.  Ryan's  address,  a  temperate  analysis  of  present-day 
difficulties,  points  the  way  to  their  solution. 

In  his  Encyclical  on  Atheistic  Communism.  Pope  Plus  XI  de- 
clares: 

"It  must  likewise  be  the  special  care  of  the  state  to  create  thoee 
material  conditions  of  life  without  which  an  orderly  society  can- 
not exist.  The  state  must  take  every  measure  necessary  to  supply 
employment,  particularly  for  the  heads  of  families  and  for  the 
young.  To  achieve  this  end,  demanded  by  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  common  welfare,  the  wealthy  classes  must  be  Induced  to  as- 
sume those  burdens  without  which  human  society  cannot  be  saved 
nor  they  themselves  remain  sectire.  However,  measures  taken  by 
the  state  with  this  end  in  view  ought  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  will  reaUy  affect  those  who  actually  possess  more  than  their 
share  of  capital  resources,  and  who  continue  to  accumulate  them 
to  the  grevlotis  detriment  of  others." 

The  obligation  laid  down  in  this  passage  is  Immediately  and 
urgently  binding  upon  our  American  state,  upon  the  United  States 
of  America.  Otir  National  Oovernment  is  the  only  agency  that 
baa  the  power  or  the  resourcea  to  bring  adequate  reUef  to  our 
destitute  unemployed. 

A  year  ago  President  Roosevelt  and  many  other  prominent 
Americans  were  hoping  and  expecting  that  private  industry  would 
continue  steadUy  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  rapidity  to  i)rovide 
more  and  more  Jobs  for  the  8.000.000  then  unemployed.  As  we 
now  know,  this  was  a  vain  hope.  About  the  middle  of  last  August 
business  activity  and  employment  suddenly  halted  their  forward 
march.  Since  that  date  the  number  of  otir  Involuntary  idle  haa 
been  swoUen  by  at  least  4.000,000.  No  well-informed  person  any 
longer  Indulges  the  hope  that  private  Industry  will  be  able  by 
Itself  to  reemploy  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  ctirrent  year 
more  than  a  smaU  fraction  of  otir  12,000,000  unemployed. 

Today  the  country  Is  conTronted  by  an  emergency  which  dif- 
fers in  degree  but  not  In  kind  from  that  which  nearly  submerged 
It  In  the  spring  of  1933.  Now,  as  then,  we  are  assailed  by  two 
conflicting  theories  of  recovery.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  urged 
to  engage  in  the  wholesale  manufacture  and  dlsaemlnatlon  of  a 
spurlotia  "confidence"  and  to  adopt  a  policy  of  political  inaction 
and  enormous  credulity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  summoned 
to  support  a  vast  program  of  public  spending  In  order  to  put 
money  Into  the  hands  of  consumers.  Thus  they  would  be  enabled 
to  buy  goods  and  thus  bring  about  a  revival  In  all  the  departmenu 
of  industry.  The  "confidence"  method  failed  In  the  year*  1929-33. 
It  led  to  faUure  In  August  1937.  It  haa  had  no  suceeas  since. 
Today  it  is  completely  Impotent  and  pretty  generally  discredited. 
The  simple  reason  why  confidence  failed  in  both  the  Hoover  de- 
prvMion   and  the   Rooaevelt  deprenlon  li   bocauat   bmlrieMmrn 


will  not  produce  goods  unless  they  hav*  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  getting  the  goods  sold.  During  the  last  few  months  business- 
men have  not  resorted  to  a  "slt-dowr  strike";  they  h^ve  not 
been  cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite  thtlr  faces.  They  could  not 
help  themselves.  Nor  could  they  be  heljaed  by  enormous  doses  of 
artificial  confidence,  soothsaying  slogans  and  incantations  They 
simply  took  cognizance  of  the  elementaJ7  fact  that  goods  cannot 
be  sold  without  buyers. 

Hence  the  country  must  turn  to  a  large  program  of  spending. 
Happily  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  finally  reallied 
that  this  measure  cannot  be  longer  deayed.  In  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  April  14  he  reconimended  emergency  expenditure* 
and  loans  aggregating  a  little  more  than  »3,000,0<X),noo.  This  sum 
would  be  In  addition  to  the  billion  and  a  half  dollars  which  has 
already  been  authorized  by  Congress  for  loans  to  businessmen  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The  new  approprlatlona 
would  be  expended  for  a  great  variety  of  useftil  purposes,  the 
largest  amounts  going  to  work  relief,  public  wor^.  highways,  hous- 
ing, and  conversion  of  farm  tenants  Into  farm  owners.  The 
amotmts  allotted  to  three  of  these  Items  are  too  low.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  housing,  farm  ownership,  and  public  works.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  shortage  of  dwellings  amounting  to  more  than 
1,400,000  for  familiea  that  are  unable  to  pay  a  rent  of  more  than 
$20  a  month. 

The  construction  of  these  1.400,000  houses  will  have  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government  of  the  Unltsd  States,  yet  only  $636.- 
000.000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpoie  last  summer,  and  only 
$300,000,000  are  to  be  added  to  this  amount  in  the  program  pre- 
sented by  the  President  to  Congress.  Tills  sum  of  three  hundred 
million  should  be  expanded  to  at  least  one  tallUon.  The  one  hun- 
dred million  which  the  President  recommended  for  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  when  added  to  the  small  amount  already 
appropriated  for  that  agency  would  meet  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  dreadful  evil  of  farm  tenancy.  This  allotment  should  be 
Increased  to  at  least  one  billion.  The  P.  W.  A.  gets  $1,000,000,000 
In  the  new  program.  When  we  recall  th8.t  the  term  "public  worka" 
comprises  streets,  sewers,  school  buildings,  bridges,  the  elimina- 
tion of  railroad  crossings,  and  a  great  number  of  other  public 
benefits,  we  easily  realize  that  the  allotment  for  P.  W.  A.  should  be 
raised  to  at  least  three  billion.  The  additions  here  suggested  would 
not  make  the  total  sum  too  large,  either  as  a  stlmulvu  to  recovary 
or  as  a  means  of  bettering  the  condition  and  promoting  the  velfar* 
of  the  American  people. 

Undoubtedly  the  President's  recovery  proposals  will  provoke  strong 
opposition  from  all  the  professional  "Iludget  balancen"  and  all 
thoee  penny-wise  souls  who  are  unable  to  view  the  situattcm  In  tha 
right  perspective.  Apparently  the  additional  borrowing  reqtilred 
to  carry  out  the  President's  program  would  expand  our  nat;lonal 
debt  to  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000,000,000.  Obvloualy  this  t«  an 
Immense  amount  of  money,  yet  the  burClen  which  it  Impoaea  upon 
the  American  people  is  only  about  one-tlilrd  as  large  as  the  burden 
which  the  British  national  debt  imposes  upon  the  people  ot  OrwU 
Britain.  This  statement  takes  In  the  aisaount  of  debt  per  04tptta. 
the  Interest  charges  per  capita,  and  the  national  Income  of  the 
two  cotintrlea. 

Two  other  observations  are  pertinent  in  this  connection.  Th« 
first  is  that  If  our  national  Income  w««  raised  to  the  level  ths$ 
it  reached  in  1939.  namely,  $81.000.000  000,  the  Budget  could  be 
balanced  at  once  and  a  beginning  made  In  the  reduction  ot  the 
national  tlebt.  There  Is  no  reason  why  that  goal  should  not  be 
reached  within  2  years.  In  the  second  place,  the  Increase  in  the 
burden  of  Interest  payments  resulting  frecn  the  President's  spend- 
ing program  oould  easily  be  met  by  an  increase  in  PMeral  InoooM 
taxes  and  inheritance  taxes.  If  the  amendment  to  the  tax  bill 
offered  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Senator  !■&  I'oujm  had  been  adopted, 
the  United  States  Tressury  wotild  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  at 
least  six  times  the  additional  revenue  required  to  take  can  of  tha 
President's  efiendlng  program. 

If  adopted,  will  this  program  "prime  the  pump"  of  tndijstry  suffl- 
clently  to  abolish  unemploymentf  This  question  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  only  on  one  of  two  conditions — either  the  per- 
manent continuation  of  adequate  spending  or  a  better  dlstrU>titk» 
of  tha  national  incoma. 
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1  ho 


fiUl 


pr«M>nt 


Ar«oftitn«  •©  lh«  ihwfT  tnd  th# 
f (  r  hu»irip«ji  r"-<ivrry,  pArttruUrly  i 
ij  Mjrrti    \iiM\vr   ri  tutrucuoii   crn»l« 
U  tx  r  in  tJif  nulwiiUiiry  privi%t*<   Itnlv 
n  iriWHr»ti<  ri  ha«  fnund  tint  fir  rvc 
.'    A  pn  K<"'   '*"  'Dd  on»-lialf  i>«nt>n 
*  ilfh  jjn'vi(1<«  m»ti>rliil«      Mirrovrr 
t:   nul    imxluciiiin    mr\m»    out    of   t 
r  mptinn   rnodi    by   th«    p«r»on« 
j>  iiiiu    projiwu  and  Iht  •ubtldlary 

On  ih«  toMla  of  thla  th<H}i7  »ad 
h  •¥«>   aiMUinffd   that   whtn    th»    pr^pM 
tl  rvuth  th«  r»»inploym#m  of  ail 
')  rtming"   oao   bw  dt«coottnu«d, 
t!  •iiccforth  b9  abl*  to  oparftM  at 
t>.m      UnfnrtunaUly    Ihu  outromt 
It   «mu'd  b«  pnu-ttoaUjr  trnpoMlbU* 
It    thr  dlatrtbtitton  n/  th«   n«tlan4l 
Tni>  rundAjnvnul  d»f*ct  in  thi> 

f>  ta  Ux)  nttcb  Atid  tabor  too  Uttla 
I  r  (tiodii  w  ttot  njfAetanl  to  kwp 
TTif  f'H'tiven*  of  mtvi-Mt,  dlYtdfuda 
ti,*«>«(  tfxi  much      L«b«)r  duM  not 
tl    dMtrM  b«e«ua«  It  doM  not 
e 'twn  of  IntarMt.  dtvid«>nda.  and 
ot  tilt  market  b«c«UM  Uivy  bav« 
I  KKla      In   a   word,   that  ncctlon 
Ciort   baa    not    UM   r*quUit«    purcMaaloc 
V  lllch  tiaa  I  ha  powvr  laclia  the  dwir« 

Th«  rwmadt   la  ob»>ovw.     for  u4» 
t  -n*    for  thi'  aak"  of  ronlinuoua  o 
If   not   fur  lh«  a*kt  of  our  ur 
trtng  about  a  b«tt4>r  diatrtbutlun  o 
<  laUlbULton  of  the  oaUonal  incomp 
l«t  ua  ar«  what  ttoia  would  mean 

In   ivn  labor  rvoatwd   US  p«rf* 
ratioMkl   product;    that   la.   ail 
tar  nan   obtainMi    that   proportion 
i<nd  aervicwa  produced  In  the  ooun 
iiutra  dropped  to  04  percent      In 
( snl  of  thia  caate  not  from  tnduat|-v 
ia«  form  of  work-relief  waffea.    In 
tn«  ahare  of  capital  increaaed  by 
tb«  f)«ure  of   WM.  that  la.  14J 
la  the  fureKOtnK  iiet  aX  Q4iuraa  U 
w«r«  about  the  aama.  r«ap«ctlTely. 
Iktxir    haii   nut    rttrn  aulMtanttally 
lot  fallen      LAbor  i«  not  gatnlnff 
1  ibor  muat  increaae  at  the  est>enai  • 
t'Umptloti  la  to  tM  mlBctenUy  i 
tiraaaed  to  keep  our  induatrlal  ptarit 

The  great   built   of  *avtnf   romei 
that    la    fron*   iiuereet   and 
<iutr«d    Increaae    in    ipendlnR    nu 
labor      Therefore    we  muat 
Utter      How  much  need   labors  « 
lia  ralee4  from  the   IKM  ngure  oi 
tind   TS   percent    of   the   natioi  al 
i.«kipted  In   1B7D    the  earninica  at 
i<f  three  to  aeven  billion  dollara 
it  aavinira    were   wnated    in    un 
Kltula      Had  a  aubetantlal  portion 
Ubor    the  demand  ti>r  v<iod«  wovi 
iiRiount  and  the  depreeaion  would 
Inc      It  latjor  were  u>  get  betweefi 
I  lonai    inctime    n<  «l    yenr,    ther* 
leaved  fur  the  production  of 

Unlee*  thla  la  done    the  1 
Indttairy    cannot    provide    empio 
y  inleM    It    tncreeaet    labor'a    iharv 
nctently  to  enable  the  wa«e 
no*    wanted   by   the   recelvert   of 
'1'y>  all  the  latter  claaac*  thti  Im  t 
n    reality   of   our   induatrlal    aytu 
'I'hey  do  not  want  to  contemplate 
national    Income    haa   got   to   t>e 
refvi«e  in  all   kinda  of  wild   hrpot^ 

dope        They  cry  out  for  enrou 
that  they  may  hare  '•confidence 
new  ptanU:  but  they  do  not 
output  of  the  added  productlTe 
talk  eaguaiy  about  new  invention* 
tehich  would  lure  purvhaatng 
tarut>le  and  wealthy  elaaaei 
!o  eonaMer  the  aittiatton  deecrlttKl 
.Mthur  I   Oayer   of  Ooiumbia 

"That  an  increaalnf  aecular 
iteaa  today  tn  tlndin|  promistiMI 
si^eqtMte  acale 

"W*  are  not  jiiatlfted  in  aeaum 
!f;ble    new    mveetment  ouUeU    will 
■themaalvea  tn  abuiMlance    and  tn 
4X  the  aoeae  of  aomeihtng  atmilir 
icttaehlnery,  the  rallrxiad.  electric 
laddreea  deli\-eret1  at  the  fiftieth 
Mcooomic  Aaaoclation.  proceed mg  i 


experience  of  "pump  priming" 

the  form  of  public  worfca   the 

a   demand   fur   tiutariai*   and 

■trle>i      The   Public    W  lrk^   AU- 

■y  pcrwirj  pinp|i!ye<l  on  "fn'  »iie> 

•  nnd  job*  in  (he  indu^trloa 

a  fery  litrvje  tlrtntiiul  fi-r  i«cUl.- 

ircreaaecl    dcnmnd    for    cuv,- 

find   employment   on    inuh 

induilriea 

thla  aspertence    many   perwona 

of   recovery    i*    complfted 

liable  worker*  the  provr.-ui  of 

the   induatrlal   machiive   wiu 

capacity  on  Ha  own  mcmrn- 

la  quite   l.nprohalile       Inderd, 

wfthout   a  eonaiderable   (tianxe 

Income   or  national  pnxluct 

diatributlon  in  that  (inpi>*l 

Aa  a  fonaefiuence    the  rtijnmnil 

iiur  tuduatrtea  lu  full  opetauun 

and  profile  aave  Um  tnuoh  and 

buy  all  the  rannumpUon  gtxKl* 

ive   auf&clent    wagee      The   rt- 

>rofitM  do  not  uke  the  jurplvu 

lo  deeire  fur  more  contumpiion 

the  population   which   <laeir<'K 

power,  while  the  aection 


|rr 
nder  taid 


kUda 


iry 


peioent 
thi  t 


ncrtaaed 


dlvtdei  Ida 

i>t 
decrcKiie 


prt  dw 


nece«iar 

indtiat  lal 


eiirn  ^ra 


POWT 


'\.i<*  111 
'in;!-',' 

MlUfit 
11    Wif 
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They  refiiKc  to  rin'ir.'  the  HU-nillcnnt    •tnfrrr>''nt    mnde  by  Mymn 
Tnvlor    on    tin'    o<Tn*ii>n    nf    tiK    retlremi-tn    u4    prr  idont    of    the 

L'li.U'U    4iL.*t.'i.   HU'.'i    fuifMirnt,..!!    ik    (rw    wrrk-<    t\un         VUf   country 

:.:>•.    A    i  :i|ii' Hi  ■*•'»  <l:i    re.  i;on'.y    to    a   fon- 
()\iv    ,.,.-i>-'y    ill   prt'M'tU    ir'()vilrf«,"    he   oon- 

•  i:  ^- xHl-t  nt  :ivr  ui'rdcd  f'T  repliiormrnt  and 

•  1';   II     f  .  I'M'.unii"  inn  >7o<ui,H,  ■     The  wo^iner 
■.  •■    »,;:  i  p    till'    !u»t(t   ttulrd    reaiHH'l Ivrly    by 

r    'he  xoom-r  will   they  rmerKP   from 
'tu'V    have    tx^en   llvtui{    for    tho    Uat 


aafety  of  our   Induatrlal   «vw- 
ratton  of  our  induatrlal  plant 
and   unemployed,   we  mti  t 
purcha-divt  power  and  a  t>«'ller 
aa  tMtween  capital  und  latx)r 
lUtlatically 
nt  of   the  national   Income  or 
of   wage   eamera   and    Kalnry 
of    the    value   of    ail    the   goocts 
in  that  year      In  1B33  Ubori 
930  It  roae  to  0«  5,  but  ;i  3  per- 
but  from  the  Oovernni«*ni  m 
the  worat  year  of  the  depMwjon 
percent,  but   in   1930  It  fell   to 
t     The  moat  Important  fact 
the  aharea  of  rapital  and  labor 
n  1930  aa  in  1909     Ttie  xb.ire  of 
while   the  nhar-'   of   capital   ha'i 
over  capital      But  the  Ahnre   of 
of  the  ahare  of  capital  If  con'- 
and  aavtng  sufflctently  de- 
lu  ftiil  operation, 
fnjm    the   earnlnd"   of   onpiu!; 
The  great   bulk  of   t!.o   re- 
come    fn)m    the    earn.ntifi    (  f 
the   former   and    inrrejt.'fe   the 
>are   be  i nrTeai«»'d ■»     It   ouclit  to 
80S  to  ar.mi'whpre  between   70 
nconie      Had   that    roume    Immmi 
»hor  wotdd   have  t^en   lnfrei\*ed 
Recall  that  In   192t»  ten  bill  iui.h 
live    inve^tnient*    of    vurtnua 
of   theae   htllum"   t>een   Klvrii  lo 
d   have  been   lnrren»crt   hv   th;\l 
ir»t  havf  bei'ti  nearly  an  devnut.i'. 
70  and  75  percent  of  the  na- 
otild    still    be    ulentf    of    mnnev 
y  new  capital 

pump  will   not  auy  primed. 

nenl    for    all    the    unemplo>eU 

of    the    national    pitHtuct    tuf- 

to   buy   the   uf>o<li»   wh|rt\   nre 

intcrent.   rtlvidind*.   and   pro.'U* 

npeed  a  hard  aayint;     Ii  (>i)rtr.tv« 

m    which    thry    rt'fuee    l<'    fine 

the  fact  that  their  ►hare  of  the 

reduce*!      They    prefer    ti)    tnkr- 

vain    hn^v*     paycholomcul 

ment   by  the  llovernnirnt.,  ^o 

expand  their  plant*  and  build 

aak  lheni»eivi>«  wheifter  the 

t^trumenta  could  be  »old      They 

for  the  creation  of  uew  Uixtjries 

from  the  pocketa  of  itu*  v.om- 

111    not   permit    theBvaehi-* 

a    few    monthi    ago   bj'   Prof 

Urjlveralty  - 

dll|cuUy  may  be  confronting  bum- 
channela  for   tnveala^eul  on   ..n 

ing  without  queation  that  profit- 

alwaya    autonuitlraUy    prr«ei;t 

countlr;il   upon   the  appe«u-iitu-e 

tn  Ita  tfTecU  to  powcr-Urivvn 

levelopmeut,  i.>r  the  automobile" 

mnual  meellU4{  of  the  Amerwaa 

p    100). 


ritCet 


rtoLwly 


Tiey   wl 


n    erci.i  rr.", 

I!  Ill   ."    >iU'    h     'M)!' 
r|U','-'0-(1,l  V      p|i>i! 

^!U1UU■^..IIl"ll     .iM!     Hi'-'      '  '   '  ■■     *.;' 

(•ruf-'-o.  r  tl.i\t  r  .md   Mr    T:!',!' 

tJ.C      f.    Ill  .        |l,l»lil.     ■•       III       A  Ii.'    I. 

quarter  of  it  crnlvjry 

Ktuin  the  forptroiii ;  v..  iiv^ti  ".\"  prnrticai  ronclu.'^ion  to  be  drawn 
1«  ih*t  the  rtb<ili'i.!i;  '..'  uiirsnployiucnl  luid  a  laiitlnK  recovery 
from  the  d'-privxion  lui  be  biouvihi  ahout  only  by  lucnsaaing  the 
',nronu-n  of  the  f.irmir.i.'  ut.d  vi iu;e-eurnini{  cUiokoii.  They  would 
then  b>'  wbU'  to  It  r,  ml  t;  ■•  koihU  that  our  induatrlal  machlaa 
rould  prtKlui-e  Ihi*  would  not  only  be  ittxKl  buiilneaa  but  good 
tthlca 

How  rtvii  una  bfMrr  ri  ,iribution.  thla  nece«M«ary  reform  in  dla- 
(ril)Ution  l)r  mt  on)|i'i>!"''l  '  l'-'"  fitrn\  nrowrrani  adopted  by  the 
preaeut  Omurrn*  loduiiion  of  the  rate  of  l!Here«t  by  all  the  KOV- 
•rntnr'ntul  it^'^'ncirM  thoi  huvr  auihorlly  in  thla  Ili-ld.  prevention  of 

rni>tU'poll«'«     tMM\     rX'r  .nwr     [it  h  r*     bv     CUlrijUiitr     1>H  l''ll»tlOn       all     Of 

llicM-  lire  n/'ccaaary  and  would  i)e  k,'reaMy  helpful  At  the  moment, 
hovvrvrr     tlierr    1«    our    mci'iir'^    whom-    Iniu;  run    cfTocta    would    be 

mire  bmehiiiU  tliiir.  '}■,'■  '•['"'■tx  of  nil  the  oil-.pr  meaaurea  put 
U:v>'tluv  That  ix  a  ^nHXinuini' hour  and  nunlmuni-waKe  law  The 
()b)"-iiive  should  be  'hr  'in  hun  w.'.  k  iind  at  Ickul  H.500  imnual 
Uu'<itnr  fir  rvcrv  wi*k:>    mur.rr 

ir  all  our  worKiT-^  wrr--  fii.plovrd  sind  all  our  pnxlvictlvr  plnnta 
«'r-rc  fu:lv  uilll/e<l  t  brsc  cnil'.  r<iuld  ovis.ly  be  obtali\ed  W(  have 
thr  luitvjrtil  !r'-.i";M  I",  ii.i-  tfohnoloKicttl  r(iuipni>-nt .  th"  briiwn. 
tl.c  bni;!'.  ii;i>!  'h''  ^K.:;  'o  rtn  ;i;;  ')u«''  Ind'od  •*■<■  rould  k'o  much 
further  at  is  sluNin  bv  thi*  JlndinK*  of  Vbe  Survey  of  Pitcntlal 
PtoiIui  tl  )l:  ('upiui'v  h),  Hurold  I,(wh  a:.d  si.xnoi  uitc^  Btl'  U  Clin- 
not  nil  in'  (loi.c  ii;  iri'-»<  r\\f  k'oul  iHonot  be  rr.ti  tird  Ininicdlrtlely 
uml  bv  oiv'  *'fTort  l\.,-  t!r>*l  .i.!;.  si  Hi,.-t  hr  rlw  iidoptlor.  u'  the 
mux  tTuun-h  ur  .inU  iii.r..triu:n  'i.a»{r  bill  recently  reported  out  of 
the  Lftbor  rommlttef  if  M.i-  H  'i-w'  of  Ki'pr''^' n» lUlvos  The  44- 
ho\ir  'Acck  wou.il  r.o'  pr  \  ;df  )oim  ftir  a  m;ijir;'v  of  our  \inem- 
plojril,  a  wii^c  if  2'>  ici.t,-,  ,u'.  I,  m:  ;h  too  low  fi,>r  decent  living  coa- 
dltuitip  »nri  fo-  tt^p  fcii'ioi;  of  ':.•■  nivi-HAury  new  pvirchrt.slnn  power. 
Th<'  inip<irtftnt  foniMb-ru'ii  o  f.  ^wf ver  l.s  the  prinriple  and  the 
policy  Oncp  ihefc  luivr  b<'<  ;.  ei  .irtod  into  law  a  furtlier  reduction 
u[  the  workwtfli  ui.u  a  furii.cr  iiuri.ni..«  m  wage  ratea  will  be 
m<T'-lv  tnaiiiTi  of  time 

llu.i  Kddr<'H«  mnv  fi:Mru''v  b.-  rnru-Iiid-d  hv  citing  the  Holy 
Fntli'T'x  wordi  roinTri;:i:i'  'l.c  :.<Tf>«sitv  of  a,  reformation  of  mornla; 

■'Howtner,  if  We  i-xi\ni.ii'-  mii';.<T«  dilirintlv  and  lhoroui;lily  wo 
«hni;  [vtTCiMve  (  lfi\rly  th.it  'li.i  loru:fd-for  »(,..!. il  rf^onsiructlon 
n  vj-'t  bo  prrct'di'd  bv  «  pro(,)\n'.d  rrti 'Wid  of  tl^f^  Christian  'spirit, 
from  whiiih  inuliit  uli-.  rii»iui!rd  in  Uiduvtry  In  every  country  have 
UfliappdV  (l>'p,irl.«l  (>'.'.'ru;  .  al.  ur  ri;(l.MV-  ri  will  b<'  futile, 
and  our  i«icii«!  ed;il<e  will  i>e  lunli.  not  uiwn  a  rock,  but  upon 
altifi  ii-.K   «utnd   ' 

C'litiAiilir  Uif  iiutur-roiu  efTortx  of  «i'rf)nt:  bu«ln'<«a  rnni'ernn  to 
Injure  uul  il^ntrov  t(i'  v  i-nk  Coivolir  th.'  pnormoiia  frnudti  per- 
|>elr»le<l  upon  liii-  o.  r  .oniir  ihr'Mu;b  unJunMv  liu-h  pnoea  and 
up<  n  U\t<  lid)ori  r  torouc.  onpi.-M'.  lo-v  wivufi  C'oniidrr  the  many 
and  variod  [orrii-"  of  di  hohi">i\  Hhuh  oo.niprlied  'he  invennnn  of 
a  new  d«"a<Tipliv.'  trrm  i  !  ij-litu' '  t'onnidi-r  the  trlckerv  nnd 
tynuuiy  of  [>  w.'rfol  .  .-rtiiTiiti  n-.  Mint  foroe  their  rmploveea  into 
compiinv  unionn  luid  d.  ir,  tn.'  riiiht  ot  ft^e  or«:ini/,»tl(in  Cnn- 
Bider  the  i'tTort.»  .1  n-r'.io.i  I'mf  'it  ion«  to  prrMnoto  their  minority 
iMiTfi'N  ,1'  Mi'  'tp.  -.  ;  'iir  miijori'v  of  their  fellow  worker*. 
Con«id»-r  thp  wt'ii!'..,nr»i  of  ii-n  uii  i m  f><>riitivf«  of  dnirvtnen  to 
Jtiin  with  r. •rutin   rnilx  di't'iioimm  in  kvut'int?  the  i'<n\NUtner 

When  we  ointt<rnpl,or  !hi-»f<  iu;d  itiiiiiv  other  indli  atlorw  of  the 
aeni««   »ort     w    irui;*<'    •  "r    p.-- '  n; -nci'   of    tfie    Holv    Pniher'a   worda 

Rho'lf     thP     I'lT, •■«•■;        f      1     ;•■         ;;     ;;;     nV':o'.         Wc     percClVO    that     If 

thf  New  I)i-al  tin  >.  or  if  'tn-  .'T  rt»  to  <«tnblliih  ii  better  economic 
orUff  (tre  uimuoofw-;  ni  'ii,.  ni.iiii  oiiiiyi<  of  the  fsiilure  will  txi  a 
v>  rv  va'ty  nnd  vejy  am  j.oit   vu.       1'    i,k  the  vico  thut  wt  cull  avarioe 

or    ,<!■<-.■  I 


Keciproc;il-  Iiade  .\K:reements 

KXTKNSIOX  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.KHTRAXn  W.  GEARHART 

or     i   AI,'!  OUNIA 

IN  Tiii:  i\n{  .-^v  o;   i:!:rin:sF.NTATiVES 

Wrdn   '■dr.v    Av-:1  27    103S 

Mr    OEARHART      Mi     S;i<"i«k('r    In  view  of  the  fart  that 

nrKotlatJor.s  tire  in  pro«ro.  >  .r  Dm-  piivifnl  incmrnt,  ncRotia- 
lioti.H  Vihuh  contcmiJi'iif  tlv^  ct?;!  ununui.on  ut  reciprocal- 
tr»dr  aurcoinrnts  vviih  tho  Hrinibhc  of  Tiukfy,  thi-  United 
Kliifdom.  and  th*'  I>nnintnn  :f  c^urid.i,  Wu-  attitude  of  those 
who  represent  the  St.iu-  of  Califom  a  in  tho  popular  bruncb 
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of  the  Natlofial  Legislature  In  respect  to  this  all-Important 
subject  becomes  of  Interest. 

Tlie  letter  with  which  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  by  read- 
ing Into  the  CowGRKSsioMAL  Record  is  not  intended  to  dcclaro 
or  even  to  Indicate  the  altitude  of  the  Individual  signers  In 
respect  to  reciprocal  trading  per  se.  Some  of  those  who 
have  appended  their  names  oppose  the  reciprocal  agree- 
ment program  In  lU  entirety.  Others  support  the  program 
with  varying  degrees  of  approval,  some  with  reservations, 
others  without  qualification. 

The  letter  was  intended  by  those  who  affixed  their  signa- 
tures to  merely  declare  a  policy  which  they,  collectively  and 
individually,  believe  should  control  those  who  represent  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  international 
negotiations  of  this  character  so  long  as  the  Reciprocal  Trad- 
ing Agreement  Act  remains  upon  the  Federal  statute  boolcs 
and  the  State  Department  continues  to  be  charged  with  Ita 
administration.  In  other  words,  friends  and  foes  of  the 
program  have  Joined  in  this  instance  in  an  effort  to  declare 
a  desired  interpretative  policy  upon  which  they  could  agree, 
nothing  more. 

Within  this  limitation,  the  letter  becomes  very  important 
and  it  is,  for  that  reason,  offered  for  inclusion  In  the  Ricokd. 
It  is: 

CoNORzu  or  TKi  Uwrrio  Btatss, 

Hotmi  or  RsracasNTATiva, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ux  HiKiT  P.  Ouadt, 

Chairman,  Commute*  for  lUciprocity  Information. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

D*K*  Ml.  Chaikman:  The  undenlgned.  Representatives  In  Con- 
greaa  from  the  State  of  California,  have  otieerved  that  aome  agri- 
culture products  of  particular  Interest  to  our  State  are  under  con- 
sideration for  Inclusion  as  subjects  for  negotiation  In  contem- 
plated trade  treaties. 

We  voice  the  belief  that  where  domestic  agricultural  supplies  our 
market  with  a  quantity,  quality,  and  price  of  their  products  which 
are  adequate,  the  present  tariff  thereon  should  not  be  reduced. 
We  believe  where  the  domestic  producer  supplies  a  autMtanttal 
portion  of  our  market  of  proper  quality  and  consistent  with  the 
American  standard  of  living,  tariff  schedules  should  be  main- 
tained consistent  with  the  continuance  of  such  an  American 
Industry. 


We  would  apeclftcally  apply  thla  policy  aa  to  the  suggeeted  revi- 
sion of  tariff  ratea  on  riuatna.  figs,  walnuU.  and  other  similar 
products 

American  prochu'era  can  amply  aupply  our  rnlBln  market  at  rea- 
sonable prlcea  and  conautent  with  Ami  rictai  atandarda  of  produc- 
tion expense  Neither  from  the  atiuidpolnl  of  price,  quality,  or 
quantity  is  there  need  of  increaaed  Imixirta 

WalnuU  and  ftgs  of  suj>erior  quality  are  produced  to  the  advmn« 
toge  of  American  agriculture  at  market  prlcea  entirely  conalateni 
with  American  standards  of  production  ai>d  under  rates  whloh,  If 
materially  reduced,  would  tend  to  aupp.ant  our  own  domesUo 
producU  by  unneeded  Imports 

We  earnestly   urge   that   the  present   e<^nomlc   stattxs  of   sucb 
agricultural  prt>ducu  shall   be  not  menaced  or  placed  in  uncer- 
tainty at  this  tims  by  needlessly  created  doubu  as  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  neoeswiry  restricliuns  against  oampetltlon  from  abroad, 
fleapectrully. 
Harrv  L  Bnglebrlght,  B  W.  Oearhan,  Charles  Kramer.  Bd.  V. 
laac,  A  J.  KUioit.  John  8.  McOroarty,  Harry  R  Bheppard. 
Frank  R   Havenner,  Richard  J.  Welch.  Albert  I   Carter, 
Clarence  F    Imb.  Byron  N    Boott,  Jerry  VoorhU.  Prank 
H   Buck,  John  F  Dockweiler,  John  H,  Tolan.  Charles  J. 
Col  den.   Thomas    F,    Ford,    John    M.    Costello.   Jolut   J. 
MoOrath. 


I*.  W.  A.  Projecta  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  C.  LUCKEY 

OF  NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  27.  1938 


LIST    OF    P.     W.    A     PROJECTS    IN    NISRA8KA    FOR    WRXOB 
APPUCATIONS  ARE  PCNOINO 


Mr.  LUCKEY  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Spt^aker,  under  the  leaTt 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
list  of  P.  W.  A.  projects  In  Nebraska  for  which  applicationa 
are  pending: 


Nebraska — List   {by  eoiinffea)   of  pending  non-Federal  applications  for   which   no  allotments   have   been   madu   as  of   Apr.   12,   JPJI, 

all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  dtrlMons  on  4  5 -per  cent -grant  basts 

INoTi  —"W"  priHwllui  JiickPt  miinhcr  iliwiiniate*  »ii|ilii*U«)ii  r<ic*iv«Ml  aflw  Apr  H.  1WS| 
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Duilllllll!       .      
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Iluller  County 

Hraliianl    

Cftiw  I'ouuly 

Weaplng  Wi»ler 
("liiy  ('(lutiiy 

Hullon     

CurulUK  ('(Miiiiy. 

llaucrort        

Custer  County 

ii»t«w      


Tyitr  of  iirolaot 


IrriB»llon.. 

Auditorium  

I'uwar  iiiiiirovproant. 


rify  hull    . 
Diirinitory . 


Water  tank 

.'<ih(i<>l  

DiKIKMitl  plant  ..... 

.•<i'lu«il  ulililion 

.Sfhool     . .    


h<.iti:i 


U'«,(UO 


l.'.,(XJO 


Dakota  CmiiUy 

.South  .■<ii>ux  City 
Homer  


Toll  liriilM 

SclUKll  >li<liUOIl 


Total 

I>aweii  I'outily: 

Chailron 


DoriniUiry 


nixlta  County: 

Freriionl. 

DiHlje     

Kreinont        — 

North  llaud 


Total. 
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.\Uilitorlutn 

ro»«>r  iiitprt)vetuenl 

Auitliorluiu 


<irii,nl 

IJO'I,  Mi 

r.,  :kxi 

144,  (KM) 

(1 ',  Mt 

rji,uuu 

:i.7i4 

*!<  474 

4^000 

ii.7n 

'».  n't 

---■*•.  - —  1 

NOV  "r 
1 1.  :'7S 

VJi.  ixu 

f.l,«7,^ 

4.V(0) 
I'i,  (.."itJ 

i:i;i.  tM 

14.7/7 

jw,  Hr7 


ToUl 


MM.  Mi 

fl,  X» 
144.000 

M.  MIO 
fl7,»00 

ria,uuo 

J.  744 
411.474 

4.\tX» 

Tt.TTt 

0,  Wl 

«ft.7r 
n.  77* 

UDU,  WU 

la,  e7» 


4.^,  OW) 
1>>  ftM) 

i:u,  'M) 
u.  7r 

aiM.  «77 


Total  astl- 

ma  tad 

|ir(i)«ot 

ousts 


liont 
iiatae 


mm 

IMXWS 


1,9W,  T37 

27,  an 

2,030.004 
141, MO 


100,000 
»7,(WU 

.Ain.>M4 
n,7tl 

4M,in 


Iv  ^-r 


:'i  'i 


m 


*^^3 


t:'' 


I 


hi    * 

I 


i 

-4 
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Usi   (hv  eountiea)   of 
all  esamtned  •nd 


reoommimded 


ttnOMig  nem-Ftdenl  applications    lor   which   no   allotmrnt^    have    brm    made   as    of   Apr     12.    1938. 
.T.^-«  by  exmnUning  dti-vkms  on    iS-pfrcmt-ffrant    bans    <-cntlnue(l ^^^_ 


Dch-ktt  No. 


M«ln 


Stab 


Loral  ion 


WII4A 
WIIM 


wiir 


U  liU 


^  lUl 
W  Ulft 

VV  1007 

wias 


rxxiKlw  ("flonty- 

OaMtb*    

(So 


ToUl 

County 
Cviibndt*  . 

OanliB  Coaoty: 

CWti4i«t> 

Tol»l 
Ooum  County: 

KlWlMd        ... 

knoi  Cuunty 

Slut>r«n 


[.Anrwitpr  I'minty 
Litiisuia 

ilu   


ToUl 


Lincoln  <onntjr 
North  Ptktto 

do 

Jo       


Tot»l 

MkitlwD  Count  J 

NrirfoU      

Marrtrk  Couaty 

Mr^  Cr*tt      ... 
NiK-koU*  Cuaatr 

Nopkolh  Cniinty 
Pwkia*  County 

Omnt 

riAtto  County 

C«lttBtMia 

Richai-ilwin  County 

Riph«f>l."«)n  Cocnti 
ciMiDOan  CouMy 

Wkbeo 


Orantl  total. 


Case  for  Government  Ownership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Ol' 


HON.  JOHN 


OF  WA-SIIINGTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


TjT*  ''f  r^  ;<?«'' 


LoAH 


Or-int 


ToUl 


ToUiJ  asU- 
miitcyl 
proj«t 


Com  hi  nation  ne^fr. 
City  k«it  -- 


Paw»r  im proven  er.t 

Ramrvolr    

High  srhixil 


SM3.000 


363,000 


303,000 


Courthi'a-* 


Unlip 

I 


$4)M  «.'.''  ;       HM. '"-=1"'     $1,0-7,000 


1.3J<J.  000 


1,  SM, ««) 
4^.000 


J'iwnir. 

Ink.  uiiiTo.eiii'':il 


u.  vv 


4.'.,  t.'O 
78.750 


1.  3.'>ll,  000 


1.  SJ4,  MO 

1,02-2.000 


>M.300 


W,  I'jl 

■*<,4rr 


.KU'tlt'iT  '.!■"       ■ 

Water* "rW-  .nuToreme nt 

Rwarvoir 

.^cli*>i  inidilion    

i'ower  wjtiipmenl  

Canal  ;nil>r)vcKif  ru 

'  Ho»t>it»l 


1.  iHinoo 


2.SAi.0UO 


183,000 
3.  «3 

X  Si's.  a«i 
1 1.3.  m 

3/^,1100 


6<!0,  (JUO 
14.4(1) 

074.  400 

34.163 


4'.  4V1 

78,  750 


i.  (JOO,  000 


4,077,000 
1,022,000 


AM.  000 
32,000 


r.M. 'jno 


C'A  000 
7B,363 


in:,ooi 

17i,(tt) 

77fi,  (100 


5,2r,000  I    8.555,041 


l.>t'..  imo 
.".>.  :z\ 
>,  4 '7 

77.3ftB 

3.S).'! 

2.  147.  000 

3-2,728 

\  i*i  ore 

11.3,777 

v^oori 

l3,7W2,fMl 


2sn.noo 

'■.4,  7 IS 
fK4.  2K3 

4Uh,001 

171.9'i5 

s.fiao 

■2,  147, 000 

72,728 

.''.  :90.  OOO 

262.  TXT 

SO.  000 

19,014,27« 


M.  COFFEE 


flEPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  ^vrU  27.  1938 


AB-nCLE   FBOII    TH«    APRIL    UW    ISSUE    OF   THB    CHRISTIAN 


FRONT 


lir.  COFFEE  of  Washington, 


The  cairtstian  Front  m««aiin< 
Sodal  Union,  and  Is  one  of  thi^ 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 


extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«cbRD,  I  Include  heretn  an  inter- 
esting and  persuasive  article  intitied  "Case  for  Government 
Ownership."  as  published  in  the  Christian  Front  magazine 


Is  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
strongest  Catholic  magazines 


tn  America.  Its  contents  are  !  isted  in  the  Catholic  Magazine 
Index  of  the  Catholic  Bookmab.  This  publication  is  a  prod- 
uct of  Villanovm.  Pa.  It  is  widely  read,  is  broad  and  tolerant 
in  lU  vlewpc^t.  iJTOgressive  to  its  treatment  of  its  subject 
Btatter,  and  tremendously  effective  in  enlightening  the  reader 
public. 


m  Ttew  of  Um  wIdMpread  aodaJ 
Um  prlval*  ownenhip  and 
rc«ouiT«s  ud  uUlltMs.  it  wotild 
vrgmUy  neea<d  be«auw  the 
and  utUltlea  support   present  a 
vhlcfa  too  often  has  threatened 


▼a« 


Otirtnc  the  ISTO's  and  laaO'a 
with  coeh  dlangard  for 

,.  AnaUy  the  Oongreai  at  tbm 

Oonunerts  Act  at  1887,     Dtirlng 
trial  ~««r»»*^  began  ttM 


prooe  K 


azMl  economic  abuses  arising  frora 

opeikuon   of    America's   basic    natural 

that  acme  radical  relorm  Is 

emptree  which   theee  veeourc«« 

source   of    socio-economic    power 

mbllc  authority  Itaelf 

t  be  railroads  of  the  country  oper- 

■oci  ftl  Justice  and  the  public  Interest, 

irnlted  States  passed  tbe  Interstate 

:bis  same  period  the  small  Indus - 

at  consolidation  and  oombuia- 


tion-    a  process  synibcli/^d  by  the  phenomenal  rise  of  the  Standard 
OH  Trust. 

The  Conjrress  of  the  United  States  pa-s-sed  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  of  1890  a  monuminT  nf  ineffortual  legislation.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  d:?sohiti'-n  nf  th<-  Stanrard  OH  Trust,  the  Northern 
Securities  Co  .  the  Sut^.tr  Trust  and  a  few  minor  combinations, 
this  act  accompii--hiii»;  iiothuife'  The  prcces.s  of  consolidation 
forged  ahead. 

The  Clayton  Act  cf  1914,  de.-;gnrd  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the 
Shernum  Act.  fared  Utile  better  New  devices  for  evading  Federal 
regulation  were  immediately  adopted  with  the  holding  company 
heading  the  list  as  the  most  efficient  Lnslrument  for  beating  the 
Government  Through  it  were  effected  the  huge  railroad  and 
utility  combinauous  that  are   plaguing   the  country   today. 

Som"  measure  cf  reform  and  regulation  of  our  natural  resource* 
and  utilities  has  been  obtained  yes  But  In  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment s  long,  lositig  fig:;ting  agairist  the  socialism  of  private  mo- 
nopoly, such  regulation  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Other 
considerations  also  pK.y  a  part  Fur  instance,  the  country  is  dotted 
with  pa-ssenger  and  !'r>^;g^it  railroads  which  duplicate  depots,  fsicill- 
ties  and  administrations  Large  bankers  have  exploited  the  rail- 
roads, overcapitalizing  them  for  private  profit.  The  electric  utili- 
ties present  a  great  problem  along  these  same  lines  of  waste  and 
financial  exploitation  For  instance,  of  the  »55,0O0.0O0  invested 
by  the  public  in  InsuU  utility  debentures,  only  8  cents  on  every 
dollar  invested  was  ^^ver  recoverect — thus  a  loss  to  the  public  of 
approximately  $51  OOO  CXXi  The  same  holds  true,  more  or  less,  for 
ai:  of  these  vast  empires  which  control  our  natural  resources  and 
utilities. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  lie.«;  m  the  fact  that  resources  and  func- 
tions which  are  esi^entially  public  In  character  are  managed  and 
controlled,  for  private  profit  and  private  ptower,  by  Individuals 
who  do  not  own  any  appreciable  amount  of  the  properties  which 
they  have  dominion  over  So  long  as  public  functions  remain  tn 
private  hands  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  be  operated 
solely  in  the  public  interejit  and  at  the  greatest  peak  of  mechani- 
cal and  economic   efficiency 

Many  solutions  for  this  prcblem  have  been  suggested  One  Is  to 
appeal  to  management  asking  for  reoperation  m  working  out  a 
sane  national  economy  Another  has  been  to  recommend  that 
Congress  pass  mere  stringent  legislation.  Yet  another  proposes 
that  the  Federal  Government  a.ssume  control  of  these  natural  re- 
sources and  public  functions  operating  them  at  the  highest  pffl- 
ciency,  without  profit,  in  the  public  mterej-t 

The  Christian  Front  inclines  to  the  third  position,  that  of  gov- 
ernment ownership   and  operation      The  Christian  Front  believes 
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that  a  minimum  of  government  ownership  and  operation  will  pro- 
vide a  stimulus  to  private  indiistry.  as  well  as  form  a  well-regu- 
lated group  of  Industries  that  will  not  be  crushed  in  times  of 
depression. 

Calls  for  the  cocperatlon  of  management  are  usually  Ignored. 
That  is  history.  Government  regulation  has  been  frtistrated  at 
every  turn  by  wily  corporation  lawyers,  clever  finan«  capitalists, 
and  hair-splitting  Judges.  That  Is  to  be  expected.  Minds  cannot 
be  legislated  The  cure  is  to  remove  control  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  place  private  profit  above  the  common  good  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  arguments  advanced  against  governmental  ownership  and 
operation  are  legion.  Many,  overlooking  the  inefficiency  of  busi- 
ness, feel  that  anything  done  by  government  is  intrinsically  ineffi- 
cient. Others  feel  that  this  is  uiidue  Interference  with  private 
enterprise.  And  yet  others  see  in  go\'emment  ownership  the  com- 
ing of  socialism  and  communism,  the  destruction  of  private  property. 

That  Government  is  Intrinsically  Inefficient  Is  an  assumption 
as  unfounded  aa  It  Is  widespread.  The  Post  Office  Department,  so 
often  held  up  as  an  example  of  such  Inefficiency,  is  rarely  given 
proper  credit  for  the  fact  that  It  indirectly  subsidizes  the  news- 
papers and  mazaglnes  of  the  country  by  carylng  their  mall  at 
ridiculously  low  charges.  The  performance  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  the 
C  C.  C,  and  other  Oovemment  projects  show  clearly  that  Gov- 
ernment operation  can  be  nonpolltlcal  and  efficient. 

Government  operation  of  the  railroads  during  the  first  World 
War  is  often  pointed  to  as  proof  positive  for  the  case  against  Gov- 
ernment operation.  Yet  a  reexamination  of  the  facts  reveals  that 
the  Government  had  to  assume  management  because  private  man- 
agement broke  down.  After  Oovemment  was  in  charge,  It  was 
discovered  that  railroad  labor  was  overworked  and  underpaid.  By 
bargaining  with  labor,  by  shortening  hours  of  labor,  by  improving 
working  conditions,  and  by  ralstiig  wages,  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  gave  to  railroad  labor  what  It  had  been  denied  by 
private  management.  The  Government  ran  up  a  deficit  during 
this  period  because  of  necessary  wage  readjustments.  In  coordi- 
nating the  railroads,  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  achieved 
remarkable  economic  gains — gains  which  private  enterprise  had 
been  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  effect. 

As  lor  governmental  ownership  of  basic  resources  and  utilities  as 
a  step  toward  socialism  and  communism,  we  have  tbe  words  of 
Plus  XI  that  "•  •  •  when  civil  authority  adjusts  ownership  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public  good  It  acts  not  as  an  enemy  but  as 
the  friend  of  private  owners,  for  thus  It  effectively  prevents  the 
possession  of  private  property     •     •     •     from  creating  intolerable 


burdens  and  so  rushing  to  lU  own  destruction.  It  does  not,  there- 
fore, abolish,  but  protects  private  ownership  and,  far  from  weaken- 
ing the  right  of  private  property.  It  gives  It  new  strength." 

Crushing  private  monopolies  invlWs  revolutionary  confiscation. 
When  government  Intervenes  and  takes  steps  to  restore  social  Jus- 
tice, even  If  by  limiting  private  ownership,  it  is  safeguarding  all 
private  property  rights. 

A9  for  private  enterprise,  such  enterpiise  is  permissible  only 
Insofar  as  it  does  not  inU-rfere  with  the  common  good.  That  Is 
plain  common  sense.  When  private  enterprise  is  an  agency  of 
Injustice  and  denies  social  Justice  to  the  many,  it  should  be  re- 
stricted or  prohibited  so  as  to  remove  the  source  of  the  Injustlca 
or  social  harm. 

The  Christian  Front  therefore  urges  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  consider  ways  and  means  of  iissumlng  ownership  and 
control  of  America's  basic  natural  resources  and  utilities — water 
power,  cotU.  railroads,  telephone,  and  telt^raph.  We  recommend 
such  ownership  and  operation  not  for  Its  c  wn  sake,  but  because  It 
would  appear  tlial  it  is  the  only  way  to  ellect  social  Justice,  regu- 
late our  economic  system,  and  prevent,  unwholesome  prlvata 
monopolies. 


P.  W.  A.  Projects  in  Oregon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NAN  WOOD  HONEYMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  27.  1938 


UST  OP  P.  W,  A.   PROJECTS  IN   OREGON  FOR  WmCH  AFPU- 
CATIONS  ARK  PENDING 


Mrs.  HONEYMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  list 
of  pending  appLcatlons  for  P.  W.  A.  projects  In  Oregon: 


Orepon — List    (by   counties)    of  pending   non-Federal  applications  for   which   no  allotmentj   have   been   madtr   at  of   Apr.   12,   193i, 

all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  dimsiona  on   45-percent-grant   basis 

IN'OTx.— "W"  preeetlinK  flockrt  nuniN'r  desiKnale.s  itpplicalion  rix5eiv(»<l  after  .\i)r  h,  nt{.51 


Docket  No. 


Main 


'V\'1188 

wiaoo 


W1158 


wn7fi 

■V\']I80 
■W'1210 
T^'I217 

'»'i2ao 


W1I93 
WllW 
W1172 


W1211 
■Wl2l."i 
W1236 


W1182 


■wnw 

W1165 
W1186 
■WlIK) 

WI177 

way.' 


r^iih. 


Location 


?tate-wif1e: 

State  of  Oregon . 
...-Jo 


Type  of  project 


fiarfaclnit- 
Highwiiy. 


I^oan 


TotHl -. 

Bontnn  County:  | 

Corvallis University  boilding_ 


Or>int 


Clackamai  County: 

Milwaukie 

Oswejto   

Oak  drove 

Clackamas 

Milwaukie 


ti6.vnoo 


t1 1,  .WO 
4 »,  472 

W,»72 

Hi.  ono 


ToUl 


113,  .'flO 
43.  472 

5^973 

300.000 


ToUl  estl- 

rnatMl 

tirojwt 

coeU 


$30,  on 

M  fl04 
126,  IXM 


Office  buildinc 

l)ispos:il  plant 

Water  works 

.Auditorium  and  cymnM.'iium. 
Uigh-s<:hool  addilKin 


22,000 


Total 


Clatsop  County: 

Clatsop  (  ounty 

Columhia  County: 

Columbia  County. 
Coos  County: 

Coos  County 


!  Surfac'ng. 
Brldfpe  ... 


22.  ,^74 
1%,  (100 
IJ,  U44 

7,  am 

11.475 


22,  ,V4 
4(J,  (JUO 

HJ,»44 

7,200 

U,47i 


22.000 


EVeschutes  County: 
Bend    

.,-  do 

....do._ 


Total. 


Douplas  County: 

Hosehuri; 

Reeds  port 


-do 


Muniepal  huildinjt. 
Fire  department  . .  - 
Municipal  buildiof , 


73,193 
33.550 
»X4«0 
41,  171 


13,500 
fi,7a5 


92,188 
3U.55e 
30,469 
41.171 


13.500 

6,7V6 

67,500 


87.  7S>6 


87.7W 


.'chool'i      -. 

School  addition. 


Total 

Gilliam  County: 

Oilliam  County Surfacing 

Hood  River  County: 

Barrett School  a^ldition. 

Jack.'ion  County: 

Jackson  County Highway 

Josephine  County; 

Josephine  County Grading 

Klamath  County: 

Klam.ith  KalLs Offioc  Ijuilding.. 

I^ake  County 

Lake  County Surfacing „ 


44.  181 

7,413 


5,  MM 

;s,  S17 
'.'J, «» 

h,  Xi.', 

4.\  iJO 


44.181 

7.413 


51,  iM 
28,645 

IS,  517 
29,»39 

4.'..  :v* 


a.  AA4 
40,000 
24.  .120 

1«,000 

2&,auo 


ISO,  tM 
S7.Ka 
(7,709 
91.  491 


10.0a* 

IMUt 

isaooo 


iBi,  ini 


9K,lgl 

16.474 


114.  65i 
63,434 
13.100 
41,  l.'4> 

loasis 


^m 


'^C^. .' 


m 


L 


i 
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(bf  countiea)    of 
aU  esmmtned 


m^n^u^   Tion-redprai   ••plicBttotu    'or   which    no   allotments    hat^    bren    made   as   of    Apr     12. 


T><**M  No 


M»m 


^uh 


« lii* 


Htm 


W1I74 

wiraa 


wiai 


wiir 
wtxs 


WllK 


wino 

WUH 


Looftiia 


LaiM  ConMy 
Jnarttoa  City 


T(>l»J 

Ubb  Cmaaty 
Liaa  Cmtntj . 


Aiku7 

Totri 

Malbrar  CfloiiCr 

ViUb  

MalfaMir  Coonty 

TbUU.      

Marten  (.ouaijr 

%aitm    


Visa 


WllM 


Morrov  Caaotr. 
lUppoar 

TbUJ   


Twul 

Lft  Onnd* 

I'aiMiCoaatjr. 


Ui 


TMai -, 

mwmCmmmkf 

County 
r«»a  Qmw*. ... 


rmiBTT 

YHihUl  (aunty 

M«w%«C- 

Total     . 

(  nui.l  lo«»l 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wdbuadav, 


BADIO 


or 


lir.  RXBD  of  New  York. 


isn. 


Ty;*-   *f  i.x^tc--' 


Loan 


Srh(«>l  improv^in«»nl. 


CountMUM 


MnrlHxml  buU-ling 

surfawiriK       


Om/it 


Total 


10.  4'M 
38, 4M 


llii. '«i 
10,  494 


Total  Mti- 

lUAttll 

pr'ijr<t 
Coals 


$40,000 
23.31H 


23, 'J«0 

17.  7M 

1M.<») 


187. 745 


— 


5.40n 
14.  !>4fi 


K.  4M 


2i.  9«1 


«a.3i8 


53.345 
2H().  OIJO 


167.  74i 


Coorthotuc 


HU|hw»y  impnvmn^nt . 
StrMt  improvement 


Htfto-'H-hool  atidition.. 

Hiftiw«y 

HrfafB 

IK)rnnii>ry     

.'^urtn«■'n« 

BB«ig« 

Wmtrrwwks- 

Higb-sctKiat  klilition. 

Hif  hw«y 
i  Hhth-school  sJ  Ittion 


20.046 
36ft.  406 


1Z495 
8.441 


S.1S.  IJOU 


20.  W36 
18.000 


2a  077 
17.963 


s.  4<in 

14.  M« 


20.046 
2Bfi.405 


3n.767 


IZOOO 
32.  M8 


44.543 
582, 010 


li4«5 

8.441 


30,  U36 
18.000 


37.740 


3S,  000 


31.  no 

311.  130 
W.  I7« 


20,077 
17.663 


27.787 
Ul,7» 


4«vSaB 
4a  000 


44.615 
39.390 


37.740 


70, «» 

30,130 

9.  ITS 


236.000 


71.217  I  110.217 

270.00(1  I  270,000 

i 

ai,475  I  28,475 


83.805 


70.808 
06.955 
20.396 


US.  300 
080.000 

65.600 


T^  722 


^•2.  71*1 
1+4.  'i«7 


88.961 

1,658.998 


The  Tax  Situation 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANIIEL  A.  REED 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 


to  extend  my  remarka  in  the  Rxcohb,  I  include  the  foUowing 
T»dlo  addr««  made  by  me  ever  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Tuesday.  AprU  26.  1938. 

FrtezMto  of  tbe  r»«lto  audJenCT  :  I  know  th«t  the  cltbiera  of  tills 
N»Uon  would  Uke  to  accept  tbt  recent  midnight  &ss\ir«nce  given 
br  President  Boamef^tt  tbat  h«  entertains  no  desire  to  become  a 
dictator  t>ut  because  at  h»«  «cU  sulaaequent  to  that  statement 
tto«e  ■HM  r«n»m  graw  appreti  raatona  In  the  mind  of  the  public 


M  to  hia  tntentlcna.  There  • 
UMlatant  dcooand  made  by  the 
of  the  undHtrtbuted-proflU  tax 


limit  to  human  credulity  The 
President  that  the  vlclou*  principle 
be  retained  In  the  pending  revenue 


hlU  has  not  had  a  qtuating  elte<  t  upon  the  feart  of  those  who  have 


th«  preaeni 


bean  the  victims  of 
1096  Revenue  Act. 
It  sbouM  be  obrlouB  to  all 


caused.  In  part,  by  the 


irf  us  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 


attitude  of  Ptesiden  I  Rooeevelt  m  demanding  that  the 


undlstrlbure<l-pront.s  tax  and  the  capital-gains  tax  be  retained  in 
the  present  bill,  the  conferees  would  have  promptly  accepted  the 
verdict  of  public  opinion,  and  under  a  normal  course  of  legislative 
prc<!e<lure  these  two  v)r..<w?und  principles  of  taxation  would  have 
been  promptly  removed  Bur  instead  of  yielding  to  a  Nation-wide 
demand  for  the  relief  requested  the  conferees  in  abject  obedience 
to  E.xecutlve  p.-es.sure  the  fx;i<t  nature  of  which  the  public  can 
onlv  surmise  h:ive  fiermit'ed  the  two  objectionable  features  of 
the  bill  to  remain  It  may  be  that  the  President  does  not  regard 
such  pressure  as  di'-tatior  but  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  have  suffered  from  months  of  business  stagnation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  uncertainty  caused  in  paxt  by  the  unsound  principles 
of  the  193C  Revenue  .\ct  and  who  want  every  hindrance  to 
prompt  business  recovery  removed  from  the  present  tax  bill,  do 
regard  the  action  of  the  Executive  as  dangerously  dictatorial. 

The  President  Is  responsible  for  an  Inexcusable  interference  with 
the  orderly  functioning  of  ihe  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Th'u  is  the  branch  of  the  Government  directly  responsible 
to   the   people-    and   nor,    to   the   President. 

I  maintain  that  when  a  man  who  has  been  placed  In  the  highest 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  and  clothed  with  almost  un- 
limited power  sees  fit  to  defy  the  wUl  of  the  public  by  controlling 
the  action  of  the  representatives  of  a  free  people  to  the  Injxury  of 
the  nation,  such  a  course  of  Executive  conduct  is  dictatorial  and 
not  m  harmony  with  the  principles  of  a  representative  republic. 

If  It  were  not  fur  the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  has  gained 
control  over  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  the  people, 
acting  through  their  represerUatives,  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  speedily  removir.g  fnjm  business  the  shackles  of  the  undis- 
trlbuted-proflu>  tax  and  the  capiiai-gaina  tax. 

The  130  000,000  persons  who  are  now  sufTenng  from  the  worst  de- 
pression that  has  ix~n;rT«»d  in  this  country  during  the  past  150 
years  are  sick  and  tired  of  all  thi.^  face-saving  delay  A  distressed 
people  have  waited  for  6  months  tor  action  on  the  pending  tax  bill, 
and  yet  face  saving  is  wn.sjdered  more  important  than  efforts  to 
relieve  miUlons  of  men  and  women  from  the  sad  plight  in  whlcti 
they  And  themselves  today 
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X  call  your  attention  to  a  surrey  of  public  opinion  conducted  by 
the  Industrial  News  Review,  of  Portland.  Oreg.  Title  organmtion 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  tbe  13.586  rural  editors  In  the  48  States. 
The  questionnaire  was  sent  out  since  the  tax  bill  has  been  before 
Ckingress,  and  tbe  answers  have  Just  recently  been  compiled.  Tbe 
questions  and  tbe  percentage  of  opinion  of  the  thoosands  replying 
are  as  follows: 

Do  you  favor  repeal  or  revision  of  the  capttal-galna  tax? — 01  per- 
cent yes. 

Do  you  favor  repeal  of  tbe  undlstrlbuted-profltB  tax? — 91  percent 
yes. 

Do  you  favor  continuance  of  the  trend  to  expand  Pederal  competi- 
tion wltb  private  business? — 97  perxsent  no. 

Do  you  believe  Industrial  monopoly  Is  largely  responaible  for 
present  business  depression? — 81  percent  no. 

Do  you  believe  that  present  general  governmental  policy  Is  con- 
ducive to  orderly  recovery  and  sustained  prosperity? — i^percent  no. 
Do  you  believe  a  peraon  wltb  ready  money  la  Jtntifl^  In  feartng 
to  invest  it  in  industrial  securltkes? — 86  percent  yes. 

I  believe  that  tbe  answers  to  these  questions  by  those  to  wbom 
they  were  submitted  fairly  and  aoctirately  represent  the  views  of 
thoughtful  persons  throughout  the  country.  The  President  kncws 
this,  the  Congress  must  be  keenly  aware  ci  It,  and  yet  the  public 
has  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictatorial  demand  of  the 
Executive  in  opposition  to  tbe  will  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
130.000.000  citizens.  Unless  this  great  majority  rises  in  its  might 
and  makes  its  voice  heard  and  its  power  frit  as  it  did  In  oi^>oflitloii 
to  tbe  reorganization  bill,  the  tax  bill  will  retain  tbe  principles 
which  have  proved  so  injurious  and  obnoxious  to  business. 

I  maintain  that  tbe  citisens  of  this  Nation  have  federated  and, 
endured  too  long  tbe  incessant  creatton  of  restrictive  laws  and 
regulaUons  by  wblcb  tbelr  Individual  liberty  ot  actkai  has  been 
more  and  more  curtailed.  The  most  dangerous  tblng  that  can  hap- 
pen to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  is  to  be  seduced  into  tbe  belief 
or  to  become  persuMled  that  equality  and  Uberty  are  better  assured 
t^  tbe  multiplication  of  restrictive  laws. 

I  may  Illustrate  the  direction  this  Oovemment  is  pursuing  by 
quoting  what  Herbert  Spencer  once  said  wltb  reference  to  tbs 
English  Parliament: 

"Rapidly  multiplying  dictatorial  measurss  bare  cootlnually 
tended  to  restrict  individual  liberties,  and  tbis  in  two  ways.  Regu- 
lations have  been  established  every  year  in  greater  number,  im- 
posing a  constraint  on  tbe  citiaen  In  matters  in  which  his  acta  were 
formerly  completely  free,  and  forcing  htm  to  accomplish  acts  wblcb 
he  was  formerly  at  liberty  to  accomplish  or  not  to  accomplish  at 
wi;i.  At  the  same  time  heavier  and  heavier  pubbc,  and  especially 
local,  burdens  have  still  restricted  his  liberty  by  diminishing  th* 
portion  of  his  profits  he  can  spend  as  be  chooses,  and  by  augment- 
ing tbe  portion  which  is  taken  from  him  to  be  spent  according  to 
tbe  good  pleasure  of  the  publlic  authorities." 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  citizens  of  tbls  country  look  with 
Indifference  upon  the  restrictive  laws  being  forced  upon  th«n  by 
dictatorial  pressure,  they  will  pay  for  it  by  being  reduced  ultimately 
to  a  condition  of  servitude. 

The  principles  in  the  pending  tax  bill  tcr  wblcb  President  Roose- 
velt Is  fighting  do  not  concern  revenue  prlmarUy.  but.  rather,  that 
of  retaining  the  powers  of  industrtal  discipline.  To  gain  this 
power  he  Is  willing  to  defy  the  wlU  of  the  people  and  even  go  so 
far  as  to  deadlock  and  defeat  the  very  l^slatlon  which  Is  so 
essential  to  the  restoraUon  of  public  confidence  and  business 
recovery. 

I  know  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  recall  that  when  an- 
other experimental  piece  of  legislation  was  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent he  said  in  hU  message  to  Ck>ngre8S  on  March  16,  1933: 

^f  a  fair  administrative  trial  of  it  Is  made  and  It  does  not  pro- 
dtice  the  hoped-for  results.  I  shall  be  tbe  first  to  acknowledge  It 
and  advise  you." 

While  the  President  never  did  acknowledge  bis  mistakes  with 
reference  to  that  legislation,  the  disaster  which  the  present  tax  law 
has  brought  to  Industry  and  to  labor  and  to  the  country  generally 
should  be  a  warning  to  him  not  to  Insist  upon  continuing  these 
unwise  principles. 

W©  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
warned  against  the  dangers  to  be  expected  from  the  1986  Revenue 
Act  in  these  words: 

"That  this  tax  would — 

"1.  Discourage  and  possibly  prevent  tbe  accumulation  of  ade- 
quate rainy-day  reserves  and  constitute  a  direct  threat  to  tbe 
sectirlty  of  buslnees.  employment,  and  Investments. 

"2.  Cause  corporations  to  restrict  the  distribution  of  their  exist- 
ing tax-paid  reserves,  which  could  only  be  rebuilt  under  penalty. 
"3    Discourage  business  rehabilitation  and  expansion  and  have  a 
retarding  effect  upon  recovery  and  reemployment. 

"4.  Hamper  the  growt^  of  small  corporations.  Impede  the  develop- 
ment of  new  enterprises,  and  foster  monopolies. 

"5  Put  a  penalty  on  prudence  and  a  bounty  on  Improvidence  and 
constitute  an  unwtiolesome  Interference  with  the  exercise  of  sound 
Judgment  In  the  management  of  business. 

"8    Accentuate  the  extremes  of  future  booms  and   depressions. 
"7.  Oppress    businesses    biirdened    with    debts    and    restilt    in    a 
restriction  on  corporate  credit. 
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"8.  Drive  capital  out  of  prodticUv*  enterprise  Into  tax-exempt 
■ecorltles. 

"9.  Violate  every  sound  principle  at  tnoonie  taxation,  be  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  in  its  application,  and  unequal  and  discriminatory 
in  Its  operation. 

"10.  Crucify  financially  weak  business  enterprises,  while  pMvilt- 
tlng  tbe  strong  to  mlnimin  or  entirely  escape  the  tax. 

"11.  Create  inequities  and  unfair  eompetltlv*  situations  whtea 
would  be  far  greater  aod  more  real  than  tbe  imaginary  ome  It 
purported  to  correct. 

"12.  Result  In  tbe  double  taxation  of  all  dividends  paid  out  of 
reserves,  whether  accumulated  in  tbe  past  or  In  the  future. 

"18.  Cause  untold  confusion  and  add  bewildering  eomplexltlca  In 
the  computation  and  administration  of  tbe  tax 

"14.  Abandon  an  assured  revenue  of  gl, 100 .000 .000  annually  for 
one  ptirely  speculative  and  uncertain,  and  which  promised  to  be 
most  disappointing  in  amount,  thereby  further  JeopardlBing  the 
Federal  revenue. 

"Our  warning — accurately  prophetic — was  completely  ignored. 
Had  it  been  heeded,  tbe  coun^  would  not  today  be  in  tbe  midst 
of  a  depression  of  the  deejjest  magnitude — a  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt 
depression." 

We  have  likewise  opposed  with  vigor  tbe  attempt  to  embody  tba 
same  unsound  principles  in  the  present  tax  1>II1.  I  call  attention 
to  what  we  Republican  members  of  tbe  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee said  in  our  report  upon  tbe  present  bill: 

"Tbe  mere  fact  that  the  proposed  undistrttmted-proflts  tax  in 
tbe  pending  bill  may  be  less  burdensome  in  some  instances  than 
tbe  present  law  does  not  t>egulle  us  Into  approval  of  tbs  unsotmd 
principle  wblcb  It  embodies.  It  has  l>een  said.  'Of  two  evils,  choose 
tbe  lesser.'  but  tbU  admonition  applies  only  when  there  Is  no 
other  altemativs. 

"The  same  obj^rtions  which  we  made  to  tbe  existing  xuidlstrlb- 
uted-proflts  tax  apply  wltb  equal  force  to  tbe  undistributed-profits 
tax  principle  which  remains  in  the  bill  before  ua.  Sucb  dilfereaces 
as  exist  between  tbe  two  measures  are  of  degree  only. 

"The  bm.  if  adopted,  would  continue  to  tax,  at  a  higher  rate,  the 
business  tbat  Is  least  able  to  pay,  to  discriminate  among  competi- 
tors by  taxing  tbem  at  different  rates  on  tbe  same  earnings,  and 
to  put  a  penalty  on  tbe  accumulation  of  "rainy  day'  reserves,  wblcb 
in  effect  are  insurance  policies  which  enable  buslneaa  to  wastbar 
economic  adversity  while  maintaining  in  eome  degree  at  least 
emplc^ment  and  wagea 

"In  our  view,  there  can  be  no  compromise  where  fundamental 
principles  are  concerned.  The  undistributed -profits  tax  is  ptuil- 
tlve  in  character  and  repressive  in  effect,  and  sbotlld  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  our  tax  system. 

"We  commend  to  tlie  majority  tbe  sound  doctrine  of  'taxatii^ 
for  revenue  only.'  " 

In  conclusion,  we  Republican  members  of  tbe  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  take  this  position: 

"We  are  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the  greatest  lieed  of  tbe 
hour,  and  tbe  only  thing  which  will  tiM-n  our  footsteps  toward 
tbe  road  to  recovery,  is  continuous,  unwavering  encouragement 
to  business.  The  most  Inaportant  and  far-reaching  way  in  wblcb 
such  encouragement  can  be  given  Is  by  relieving  business  of  tbe 
restrictions  and  impediments  which  this  administration  has 
placed  m  its  way.  foremost  annoiig  which  is  the  present  pcdicy  of 
repressive  taxation." 

It  is  tbe  voice  of  a  sovereign  people  tbat  should  be  beard  and 
obeyed  by  tbe  Congress  and  not  the  dictatorial  demand  of  one 
seeking  more  power  to  i*ule  and  regiment. 


My  Work  As  a  Congressman 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ARTHUR  W  MITCHELL  DEUVERKD  PIRST  IH 

NEW  YORK  CITT 


Mr.  MTTCHEIX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RKCofto.  I  include  the  following 
speech  recently  delivered  by  me  in  New  York  City: 

My  friends,  when  you  invited  me  to  come  here  to  speak,  you 
suggested  that  I  teU  you  something  of  my  experience  in  tbe  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  some  form  this  question  ha*  been 
asked  me  by  one  or  more  persons  In  practically  every  audience 
before  wblcb  I  have  appeared  since  I  entered  Congress,  Janiiary 
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S    1B34     I  know  why  this  qoMtlcn  is  uppennort  In  your  minds. 
It  IS  because,  of  the  23  colored  me  i  to  s«nr«  In  th«  Hotise  of  Rep- 
HMriTiTirri   I  sm  ttw  first  and  on  j  oos  to  sit  on  tbe  Democrstlc    | 
•Id*  or  Utm  HotMe  and  to  reprsaem  tiM  DeaMXTstlc  Party 

When  I  enisred  the  Congress  th  tn  were  grare  misgivings  In  ihs 
minds  of  ttxn»an<te  of  our  dttacni  as  to  bow  I  would  be  received 
by  ibf  members  a*  my  own  party,  tnd  thsre  were  many  expressions 
uttsred  by  atn  in  high  poiltioiis  to  ttos  sffset  tbat  my  presence 
m  Ooogress  would  Boean  nothlag  t  Mofar  as  halplag  tbs  raos.  They 
claimed  that  the  party  of  which  I  am  a  member  was  so  steepe<k 
La  pr«judlc«  aad  hatred  toward  axl  for  the  Negro  that  not  only 
would  my  prssanes  In  th«  Congriss  be  looked  upon  with  grave 
suspicion  by  a  larga  numbsr  of  a  y  rolleagiias  on  the  Democratic 
■!de  of  the  House  but  that  It  wo  iJd  bs  Impossible  for  me  to  en- 
ast  the  sympathy,  the  food  wUJ,  and  the  cooperation  of  these 
men  In  any  sffort  I  might  put  fxrth  In  the  interest  of  my  own 
group.  I  did  not  beUeve  that  su<h  suspicions  were  well-founded. 
It  has  always  been  my  contentloz  that  a  man  who  goes  into  any 
field  with  the  sole  Intention  of  C  olng  good  and  measuring  up  to 
the  highest  standard  at  dtiaonship  would  find  a  hearty  response 
m  the  souls  of  thoao  with  whom  b  a  ssaodatea;  It  matters  not  what 
field  In  which  he  thooees  to  enga^  e. 

As  a  candidate  for  election  to  Owgrcsa.  I  said  time  and  again 
t>ift  for  a  man  to  ■uccosrl  in  Ufe  tut  neceesarUy  must  have  friends 
to  whom  he  can  look,  not  only  fo  ■  sympathy  but  for  help  I  said 
ftirther  that  what  Is  tnas  with  ndlvlduals  In  this  respeot  U  In 
the  same  or  In  a  larger  measure  true  of  a  race.  I  therefore  en- 
tarod  Oongreas  with  the  Intentlca  of  making  friends  for  myself 
and  for  the  race.  Tb  do  thU  I  tnew  I  would  have  to  bo  diplo- 
matic and  careful,  not  oxUy  In  weird  but  In  deed.  It  was  not  dUS- 
eult  for  me  to  do  this,  because  I  have  always  sought  to  live  this 
kind  of  life  Fortunstely  for  me.  I  wss  brought  up  largely  at  the 
feet  of  that  great  suteeman  and  leader.  Booker  Washington,  who 
believed  and  taught  that  If  a  man  wotild  have  friends  be  must 
first  show  himself  frlen^.  He  urged  sgaln  and  agam  that  if  a 
ra«e  would  have  mends  It.  too.  must  show  Itself  friendly.  This 
spirit  has  dominated  my  actions  1 3  Congress.  Indeed,  it  has  domi- 
nated my  actions  in  life. 

Tou  win  be  intereeted  to  know  that  during  my  campaign  In 
Chicago  for  election  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Congrees  my  opponent, 
the  Honorable  Oecar  Dd>r1est.  circulated  a  pamphlet  throughout 
the  nrst  Congnwlonsl  Dtstrfct  1 1  which  th«*  was  a  cartoon  de- 
signed to  show  me  In  Congrese.  ;  was  portrayed  as  being  encloaed 
in  a  wire  c^e  In  one  eoraer  of  tl*  Hoiise  Chamber  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Bide,  wtth  no  eoUeagues  waoctating  with  me  or  permitting 
me  to  enjoy  any  at  the  prtvUegis  accorded  the  Members  of  the 
■ouas  It  was  falsa  statements  tf  this  type  which  contributed  a 
large  part  In  leading  the  public  to  believe  that  as  s  Member  of 
Cm  I  IS  TIM  on  the  Democratle  skto  I  could  perform  no  useftU  duties 
either  for  the  race  or  for  the  Nitlon.  It  Is  a  pleaswe  for  me  to 
tell  you  that  theee  ideas  no  loot  er  exist  in  the  minds  of  anyone 
who  U  the  least  informed  or  kno  rs  anything  about  what  has  gone 
on  in  OoMress  with  rcferenoe  fc  my  aetlvKles  during  the  nearly 
4  years  I  have  been  a  Member  o  that  great  body  Here  I  would 
UlDS  to  road  a  brief  sutement  w  Och  appeared  In  a  score  of  whiu 
aowopapeis  of  the  Pacific  coMt.  tbe  tltto  of  which  is. 
"WsTCHXivo  Wssaatvr  m  Wim  Bnt  0*8*10* 
•fOMomA.  Csur,  Ssptemher  ao  18S7.— There  are  plenty  of  hard 
lobs  in  WashU^ton.  and  many  oBclal  poaltlona  put  such  a  etraln 
ootbe  men  who  hold  them  thai  their  eflOct  la  as  dsadly  as  any 
stow  p»isfm  ever  was.  Oongreaaaan  AarHoa  W.  Mitchklu  from 
Chicago  holds  one  of  thooe  man-  killing  postUons.  He  is  the  only 
Negro  Member  slttli«  In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congrees;  and  what  Is 
probably  even  more  remarkable  \  ban  that,  he  u  a  Democrat 

"He  u  relentlessly  squiiwrt  bttvnen  powerful  opposing  forces. 
The  member*  of  his  own  iweo.  t»  iturally.  are  anxious  to  have  him 
sdopt  an  BgfreoBtve  policy  of  aeC  ao.  Southern  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  so  steeped  la  pre  udlee  that  they  would  like  to  see 
him  meekly  surrender  all  power  and  privilege  of  his  office. 

-Congresaman  Mrrciau.  is  an  Intelligent  and  able  man.  and  by 

fOUowlng  neither  of  theae  oouimi  be  is  aervlng  the  beet  Interesu 

of  his  peopto  aad  aecosnpllshHic  1  v  noro  than  he  otherwise  could 

-Although  he  aacnflcea  none    if  the  dignity  and  honor  of   his 

position,  still,  by  a  policy  of  moderatUm   and   ooncUiaUon   he   Is 
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managing  to  perform  hi*  duties 
of  touchy  southerners.    His  work 
In  ths  ctvU  servtee  to  which 
have  the  admlratlan  of  all  liberal^ 
-In 


without  arousing  the  resentment 
In  securing  his  people  the  nghu 
cltlaBBs  they  are  entitled  should 


_  Is  perhaps  a  lit- 

tts  shove  FyKthiim  height,  rather  unusually  handsome,  and  hss 


endenoe  of  exceptional  strength. 

excellent  taste.     He   Is  Inclined 

iwn  oouBsel — but  this  is  not  an 
Dootrarv.  he  makes  s  definite  Im- 

and  determination  who  knows 
beat  to  do  Ik.  and  is  quietly  r»- 


dntlee  of  hts 
aikd  the  whtta 
I  do  not 


the  wrttar  of  t4ls  artido 
of 


» !i; 


shoulders  sad  a  chest  which  gtvi 
_  eoaservatlveiy  and  bi 

Ut  be  leasreod  and  to  keep  hla 
indication  of  wnekufes     On  the 
of   purpoee 
what  he  waat*  to  do  aad  how 
aoived  to  do  aa  much  as  he  caa. 

fasliloa  la  wtijlch  be  is  discharging  the  dlfficiilt 
ktk»  both  from  his  own  people 


I  have  never  met  him. 
who  sit  la 


the  House  gallery  day  after  day  and  observe   the  activities  of  the 
Members  of   Congress. 

MA-KiKC  mrrvos  for  the  racs 

I  wiih  here  to  read  a  letter  or  two  from  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  will  give  ycu  some  Idea  of  the  Impression  I  have  mad* 
on  those  with  whom  I  have  worked  daily  I  have  hundreds  of 
t-hese  letters  ccniir.jj  voluntarily  from  my  associates.  I  have  se- 
lected two  or  three  to  be  used  In  this  speech.  The  first  Is  a  para^ 
graph  taken  rrcra  a  letter  coming  from  Governor  Henry  Homer. 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  This  para- 
graph read.s  as  follows; 

-Ycu  have  been  doing  a  splendid  piece  of  work  for  not  only  your 
people,  but  for  the  entire  district,  and  your  State.  We  are  very  proud 
of  you      Gcod  wishes 

•Sincerely  you^^  ..„  «  « 

This  letter  l»  dated  November  5,  1937  Following  the  Oovemor's 
letter  I  want  10  read  the  whole  of  a  letter  coming  from  the  Hon- 
orable John  W  McCorm.ack  of  the  Twelfth  District  of  Massachu- 
setts  which  reads  as  follows,  1  quote: 

Mabch  16.  1936. 

Hon.  AsTHiTS  W    MnrHE.L. 

HouM  Office  Building.  Waahington.  D  C. 
DiAR  Ms.  MrrcHXLr  I  am  taking  this  means  In  writing  of  con- 
veying to  you  the  respect  that  you  have  created  In  the  minds  of 
ycur  colleagues  In  general  for  not  only  your  ability  but  the  fine 
manner  m  which  you  have  performed  your  duties  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure, as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  that  committee  constituting  the  Democratic 
committee  on  committees  In  the  House — to  vote  for  your  election 
to  the  Important  and  major  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  an  unusual  honor  for  a  first-term  Member  to  receive.  I 
have  never  regretted  my  vote 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  only  Nation-wide  political  party 
In  the  United  States.  Its  membership  Is  not  limited  to  a  section 
of  our  country,  or  to  a  portion  of  our  people  It  embraces  persons 
of  all  creeds  and  races  and  nationalities  It  was  pleasing  to  note 
on  your  election,  which  fact  made  a  profound  Impression  upon  the 
country,  that  the  Negro  race  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Democratic  Party  had  had  elected  to  the  Congress  one  of  Its  mem- 
ber* Tbe  character  of  service  that  you  have  rendered,  constructive, 
with  broed  vision  and  gentlemanly  conduct,  has  aroused  the  adml- 
retlon  and  respect  of  everyone,  which  reflects  credit  upon  yourself, 
your  family,  and  your  constituents  "Vours  has  been  the  type  of 
public  service  that  has  nnd  will  continue  to  produce  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  jx>6ltlon.  hopes,  and  problems  of 
the  various  economic  and  social  groups  of  our  people 

The  fact  that  you  are  the  first  Democratic  Congressman  of  the 
Negro  race  to  be  elected  to  the  Congress,  although  I  have  been 
Iriformed  that  21  Republicans  have  been  elected  In  the  past,  placed 
you  m  an  unusual  position,  a  great  honor,  and  carrying  with  it 
great  responalbltitles.  You  have  accepted  the  honor  and  assumed 
the  responsibilities  in  a  commendable  manner  Your  conduct  in 
debate  has  been  admirable  always  showing  a  profound  knowledge 
of  your  subject,  always  making  constructive  contributions  In  a 
broad  and  tolerant  manner,  productive  of  the  best  results  possible, 
not  only  to  the  country  at  large  but  particularly  to  the  jseople 
of  the  district  that  you  so  ably  represent  with  honor  and  dignity. 

I  am  sure  that  the  motive  which  prompts  this  letter  will  not  be 
misunderstood  My  recocnltion  and  ai/preclatlon  of  your  unusual 
position,  the  fact  that  while  you  directly  represent  the  people  of 
your  district  In  their  relation  to  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  that  indirectly  approximately  12.000.000  of  our  people  are 
directly  interested  In  and  concerned  with  your  manner  of  repre- 
sentation, the  fact  that  this  is  your  first  term  of  what  I  hope,  a* 
it  should  be.  will  be  a  long  career  In  the  Congress,  prompts  me  to 
convey  to  you  not  orally  but  In  writing,  the  thoughts  which  Z 
have  expressed  herein. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jomr  W.  McCoBicACK. 

Perhaps  you  are  now  ready  to  say  that  we  have  always  received 
sympathy  from  the  people  of  Illinois  and  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts in  high  p>06ltlonB  but  what  about  those  from  the  far  Southt 
In  answer  to  tbat  I  wish  to  read  for  you  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Congressnxan  O  H  Cross,  of  the  Eleventh  District  of 
Texas,  which  letter  reads,  as  follows 

Pebxuabt  4.  1936. 
Hon.  AjtTHxni  W    Mrrcwin.. 

House  0/  Rejireaentatu-es    WaahinQton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkas  Coixkaoue  I  want  to  commend  you  fcx'  your  patri- 
otic semces  during  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

You  have  certainly  made  an  enviable  record,  and  by  your  gen- 
tlemanly conduct  done  much  to  raise  the  opinion  of  the  House  In 
Its  estimation  of  the  Negro  race  You  have  certainly  been  diligent 
In  looking  after  the  interests  of  your  district,  and  the  entire  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  House  has  for  you  the  most  sincere  respect  and 
admiration,  and  I  know  of  no  Member  they  had  rather  assist  than 
they  would  you 

T^ls  comes  from  my  heart  I  was  born  and  reared  In  Alabama 
and  my  father  was  a  large  slave  owner,  and.  while  I  came  on  after 
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the  war,  my  father  being  a  large  planter  I  was  thrown  with  and 
played  with  the  Negro  children  and  learned  to  have  a  true  aflectlon 
for  them. 

I  have  heard  you  speak  on  the  floor  and  know  with  what  force 
you  can  apetX  and  the  sincerity  of  the  ring  of  your  voice,  and  If 
your  constituents  appreciate  you  as  we  do  here,  I  am  sure  you 
stand  high  In  their  estimation. 
Sincerely  youra, 

O.  H.  Caoes. 

I  will  to  call  yotir  attention  briefly  to  two  statements  In  Con- 
gressman Cross'  letter.  Plrst,  he  says:  "Tou  have  certainly  made 
an  enviable  record,  and  by  your  gentlemanly  conduct  done  much 
to  raise  the  opinion  of  the  House  in  Its  estimation  of  the  Negro 
race."  I  ask  my  listeners  if  this  is  not  as  high  a  tribute  as  can 
be  paid  a  member  of  our  race  thrown  in  daily  contact  with  the 
otrtstandlng  thinkers  of  otir  Nation?  What  more  substantial  con- 
tribution can  I  make  as  a  Member  of  Congress  than  to  raise  the 
opinion  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  its  estimation  of 
the  Negro  race?  If  I  have  done  that,  as  Congressman  Cross  so 
plainly  states,  am  I  not  carrying  out  the  great  task  of  making 
friends  not  alone  for  myself  but  for  my  race  and  for  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come? 

He  states  further.  "•  •  •  and  the  entire  Democratic  side  of 
the  House  has  for  you  most  stnoere  respect  and  admiration,  and 
I  know  of  no  Member  they  had  rather  assist  than  they  would  you." 
My  friends,  permit  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  this  fact:  There 
are  in  the  House  435  men  and  women  participating  in  every  meas- 
ure which  comes  before  the  Hotise;  I  am  only  one  of  ttiat  number; 
I  could  achieve  no  success  except  through  and  by  the  cooperation 
and  help  of  other  Members  of  the  House.  Do  you  reallae  what  It 
means  for  a  Member  of  Texas  to  say  that  there  is  no  Member  of 
Congress  that  the  E>emocratlc  Party  had  rather  assist  than  they 
would  me?  Does  this  not  demonstrate  to  you  and  to  others  who 
have  doubted  my  ability  to  make  friends  on  the  Democratic  side 
that  the  task  is  being  performed  better  than  It  has  been  performed 
St  any  time  In  the  history  of  our  freedom  In  this  country? 

And  may  I  quote  again  the  last  paragraph  of  Congressman 
Cross'  letter:  "I  have  heard  you  speak  on  the  floor  and  know 
with  what  force  you  can  speak  and  the  sincerity  of  the  ring  of 
your  voice,  and  If  your  constituents  appreciate  you  as  we  do  here  I 
am  sure  you  stand  high  in  their  estimation."  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  to  you  that  my  record  of  achievement  in  the  Congress,  aside 
from  what  I  have  read  In  these  letters,  far  overshadows  that  of  any 
of  the  other  twenty-odd  men  erf  aai  race  who  have  occupied  seats 
in  Congress 

BILLS    tNTKODT7CZD 

Twenty -two  days  after  I  took  the  oath  of  office  I  Introduced  an 
antUynchmg  bill.  In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  say  that 
there  have  been  more  than  6,000  lynchinga  In  the  United  States 
during  the  past  60  years.  I  am  today  the  only  Negro  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  ever  Introduced  an  antllynchtng  bill.  Not  only 
was  I  successful  In  introducing  an  antllynching  bill,  but  secured 
a  hearing  on  this  piece  of  legislation  which  was  most  outstanding 
in  its  charswrter  and  far  reaching  In  Its  effect.  My  Influence  In 
the  House  for  the  passage  of  an  antllynching  bill  faj-  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  Member.  In  this  connection,  permit  me  to 
read  you  this  letter  written  by  one  ot  my  ooUeagues  to  Mr.  Walter 
White,  secretary  of  the  National  AasociaUon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  March  17,  1937.     I  quote: 

Mr    Waltkx  WHrrx. 

Secretary.  National  Association  for  tfit 

AdvaruxmcTit  of  Colored  People, 

69  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Mt  Dk&x  Ma.  Whttx:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  March  S  In 
which  you  make  reference  to  the  antllynching  bill,  please  be  ad- 
vised that  Congressman  AsTHxni  W.  MrrcHzix,  of  Illlnola,  has  suc- 
ceeded In  arranging  with  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee  for  hearings 
to  be  held  on  his  antllynching  bill  and.  of  course,  I  shall  sup- 
port Congressman  Mitchxli.  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  passage 
of  his  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Of  course,  you  already  know  that  Congressman  Mttchxll  is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  his  race  In  America 
and  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  Members  of  Congress,  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  Members 
of  Congress.  ENreryone  has  confidence  In  him  and  everyone  knows 
he  Is  working  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  colored  people. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  Congressman  MrrcHELL  has  been 
able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  ar- 
ranging for  hearings  to  be  held  on  his  blU  which  Is,  In  Itself,  an 
achievement  Inasmuch  as  this  Is  the  first  time  In  more  than  20 
years  that  hearings  have  been  granted  to  a  bill  of  this  nature. 

Congressman  MrrcHnx  Is  making  real  progress  in  behalf  of  an 
antllynching  measure  and  will  have  the  full  support  of  a  majority 
of  those  who  favor  legislation  of  this  type. 

Sincerely  yours,  

BaooKB  PLETcrm, 
Eighth  Ohio  District. 

The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Con- 
gressman A.  J.  Sabath,  member  ol  the  BuLes  Committee,  March 
26,  IB36.  to  Mr.  Walter  White: 


"Congresconan  Mftchxll  oi  Illinois  has  been  unceasing  in  his 
efforts  to  effect  enactment  of  antllynching  laws,  and  I  am  in 
accord  with  him  In  his  desire  to  secure  action  at  as  early  date  a« 
possible. 

"Sincerely  yoxirs. 

"A   J.  Sadath." 

Some  of  the  other  bills  of  far-reacJilng  Importance  which  I  hav« 
Introduced  In  the  House  and  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  are  H.  R.  3691.  a  bill  to  provide  for  appointments  in  the 
classified  civil  service  of  the  United  States  of  persons  making  tho 
highest  grade  In  competitive  examinations  and  denying  to  sppolnt- 
Ing  officers  power  or  discretion  to  pass  over  the  name  of  the  pereoa 
highest  on  the  eligible  list  established  as  result  of  such  competi- 
tive examinations;  H.  R.  2249.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
or  any  branch  thereof,  from  requiring,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  taking  of  an  examination  for  a  position  In  the  classlfled  civil 
service  or  as  a  condition  precedent  to  an  appointment  In  such 
service,  a  photograph  of  applicants  for  such  examinations:  and 
H  R  2250,  s  bill  to  create  an  Industrial  Comnaiasion  on  Negro 
Affairs  and  to  study  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Negro;  to 
study  the  labor  problems  in  which  the  Negro  is  fundamentally 
Interested;  to  stimulate  and  encourage  thrift  and  Industry  among 
the  Negroes  of  this  country;  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Negro  In  Industrial  pursuits  and  to  encourage  his  general  up- 
lift; to  work  out  plans  looking  toward  the  solution  of  the  different 
problems  confronting  the  Negro  race  of  the  United  States  and  to 
report  the  findings,  etc.,  to  heads  of  the  departments  and  to  the 
President;  and  H.  R,  3692,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  manner  in 
which  appointing  officers  shall  designate  the  sex  of  the  person 
about  to  be  appointed  in  the  classified  civil  service;  H.  R  12388.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  heroic  conduct  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  Matthew  A.  Henson,  one  of  the  stirvivors  of  the 
polar  expedition  of  Admiral  Peary,  and  to  provide  a  life  pension 
for  the  said  Matthew  A.  Henson;  and  H.  R.  8821,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tran^xjrtatlon  Act  (title  49,  No.  3  (1)  U.  S.  C.)  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  segregation  of  Interstate  passengers  on  account  of  race. 
color,  or  religion 

Hearings  have  been  conducted  on  several  of  these  bills  and  they 
are  now  about  ready  to  be  reported  to  the  House  for  consideration. 
I  should  like  also  to  call  attention,  my  friends,  to  the  fact  that 
on  various  occasions  I  have  addressed  the  House  of  Representative* 
not  only  on  lmp>ortant  legislation  such  as  the  antllynching  bill. 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  agriculture  bills,  but  I  have  de- 
livered set  addresses  on  The  Democratic  Party  and  the  Negro, 
The  Republican  Party  and  Its  Attitude  Toward  the  Negro,  The 
New  Deal,  and  What  It  Means  to  the  Negro,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. I  wish  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  April 
6,  1837.  I  spent  30  minutes  addressing  tbe  House  of  Representativea 
on  The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington. 
This  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  shown  this  kind  of  recognition  to  a  member  of  the 
Negro  race. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  you  more  than  a  brief  hint  of 
the  far-reaching  imjMrtnnoe  of  my  presence  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  my  opinion  that  nothing  has  done  more 
to  soften  and  remove  prejudice  In  the  minds  of  the  lawmakers  of 
this  country  than  my  presence  and  my  conduct  In  the  Congre**. 
It  is  with  a  degree  of  timidity  akin  to  embarrassment  that  I  refer 
to  these  things,  but  you  have  asked  me  to  tell  of  my  experience* 
and  my  achievements  in  Congress.    I  believe  the  subject  is  im- 

eortant.  I  believe  also  that  because  of  the  false  impression  that 
as  been  given  to  the  public  through  designing  persons.  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  the  statements  and  taring  to  your  attentlOB 
the  facts  I  have  Just  given  you.  I  know  you  understand 
the  spirit  In  which  It  Is  done.  Those  knowing  my  background 
and  early  training  have  never  questioned  my  interest  In  worktog 
out  a  program  for  my  group,  and  on  no  ooeaslon  have  I  ever  failed 
to  take  a  stand  for  all  the  rlghU  and  privileges  for  the  Negroes 
that  are  enjoyed  by  other  race*. 

irr  noRT  roa  squal  soooMifcxuTioifB  iw  tsavsl 
Only  a  few  days  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  *  statemeDt 
which  I  made  before  tbe  C(»nmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlve*  in  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress  In  September  1919.  This  was  15  years  before  I  was  a 
candidate  for  election  to  Congress.  I,  along  with  a  group  of  men 
and  women,  appeared  before  this  committee  to  give  testimony  In 
behalf  of  H.  R.  4378.  commonly  known  as  the  Madden  bill.  Tlie 
purpoee  of  this  bill  was  to  destroy  and  prevent  dUKTimlnatlon 
against  colored  passengers  traveling  interstate,  llie  present  leader 
of  the  Hotise,  Hon  Sam  Ratbttsn,  of  Texas,  and  Senator  Ai.axN  W. 
Bakklxt,  the  present  Senate  leader,  were  memben  of  this  com- 
mittee before  which  I  appeared.  Among  other  things  I  said,  you 
will  find  the  following,  which  it  seems  to  me  should  show  con- 
clusively what  my  attitude  toward  Negro  rights  was  long  lief  ore 
I  thought  of  occupying  a  seat  in  Congress; 

"While  the  statute  of  every  Southern  State  provides  for  equal 
but  separate  accommodations  for  the  colored  and  white  races,  I 
have  seen  no  place  in  the  South  where  there  is  any  serious  attempt 
to  enforce  that  part  of  the  'Jim  Crow'  law  that  provides  for 
equal  ^/vy»Tin  nr>f^a.t.inrva  for  colored  and  white  passengers.  In  most 
\n^Ani>mm  old,  liiforUx  CMS  ATO  usod  Ux  colotod  psasengor*.     Xci 
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iP*nT  cMM  «  part  of  th«  bagg«g«  car  to  partitioned  off  and  used 
for  the  colored  ptuuengen.  ThiB  compartment,  though  small  is 
dmded  b^wtwn  the  conductor,  nho  uaea  two  BeaU  for  hii  busi- 
nMa  and  th«  colored  pMaeii«er».  White  railway  laborers  traveling 
up  and  down  the  railroad  usually  Ht  In  the  colored  car  when  tht  y 
ahould  be  tra»«lln«  in  the  smoker  Many  railroads  In  the  South  do 
not  carry  a  wmoket  for  (alorwJ  ]  •■•engOT*  Often  drur.lttn  and 
low-bred  whlU  men  an  pmrmiUm  to  ride  In  the  ao-caUed  colored 
coach.  It  la  tha  ctwtaoa  to  carr;  prtooners,  white  or  colored,  in 
the  colorad  coach.  „       ^       ,      ^ 

•On  mora  than  50  percent  at  Vm  rallroada  In  the  South  crlored 
m«n  and  colored  woman  paaaen«ei  m  hare  to  uae  the  aame  toilet,  lut 
the  -"^all  eomparunant  iMad  for  colored  paaaengera  has  only  one 
toilet.  Tba  car  la  usually  fUtby  ind  unsanitary.  I  have  •een  no 
pi  ace  in  the  South  where  cotorad  paaaengers  are  allowed  Pullman 
aocomroodatlooa  on  equality  wttJi  white  paaaen«era.  In  most  of 
the  ciuas  in  the  South  a  colored  man  cannot  purchase  a  Pullman 
ticket. 

-I  hare  rlddan  from  Blrmtnchun.  Ala.  Atlanta,  Oa  .  ?«ew  Or- 
leans La ,  and  from  other  cltlaa  n  the  far  South,  to  Washington 
many  tlmea  In  company  with  ]  professional  colored  men.  ail  of 
whom  wera  denied  Pullman-car  and  dining-car  accommodattona. 
I  have  seen  bishops  of  church*  i,  colored  doctors,  and  lawyers. 
tra«lln«  as  IntarstaU  passenger  i.  denied  service  In  dining  cars 
I  hsTs  seen  the  wives  of  coJ<*»l  oOccrs  traveling  from  the  far 
South  to  Army  training  campa  in  the  North  to  bid  their  husbands 
good-bye  before  they  sailed  to  ofer  their  lives  for  their  eotmtry, 
compelled  to  travel  from  AtlanU ,  Oa .  to  this  city  In  a  crowded, 
unf  anitary  day  coach,  when  wb  te  pasoangen  were  permitted  to 
rids  in  Pullman  cars  and  have  icceas  to  the  dining  car.  I  have 
seen  colored  oOcars  rettimsd  fnm  overseas,  wearing  Fniach  and 
American  decoraUons.  denied  tie  comforts  of  the  Pullman  and 
dining -car  service  and  humiliate*  I  by  having  to  travel  In  the  Jim 
Crow'  car. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mparate  at  Jim  Crow'  law  Is  rank  dis- 
crimination against  the  colored  Fsopls.  The  defenders  of  the  Jim 
Crow'  law  explain  It  on  the  gronKls  of  racial  Inferiority  and  say 
thst  the  laws  providing  for  ee]  larate  sccommodatlons  are  made 
aixl  maintained  for  tb«  best  in  areata  of  both  races  and  for  the 
preearvauon  of  peace,  whan,  as  s  mattar  of  fact,  nothing  has  done 
more  to  crsaU  a  iplrlt  at  twreat  tnd  dlssatlsfacUon  m  the  heart  of 
every  salf-r«80*M:tiiig  Negro,  pel  hape  with  a  single  exception- 
lynching — that  tha  'Jim  Crow"  »r  axtd  the  accommodations  for 
eolorad  people  on  public  carrlars  or  which  they  pay  tlrst-cliass  fare. 
The  N<«ro  should  hava  svary  railroad  aocommodatton  for  tha 
same  moiMy  that  u  granted  othir  raoaa.  Ha  doea  not  ask  this  as 
a  mattar  of  charity  but  damaadi  this  as  a  right.  The  only  way  to 
have  equal  ^^y^P'nvwIatKTW  ta  ts  hava  tha  same  accommcdationa 
tor  all.  Thara  can  ba  ba  aquaUt  r  of  aooommodatlons  with  separa- 
tlQO  of  paaaanflcra." 

As  further  evtdanca  at  my  flgta  l  tor  Nagiv  nghu  in  this  country. 
I  think  U  U  parmlsstbK  tor  ma  1 3  ratar  U>  a  suit  which  I  now  have 
pending  against  certain  rmllroada  and  tha  Pullmun  Co..  tha  purpose 
of  which  suit  la  to  ssetira  tor  Migroas  travaUng  s*  lntara<ate  pas- 
Mr>g<n  tha  same  aooookmodatlfoi  s  aa  art  glvan  paaasngars  of  other 
raoaa.  Thla  stilt  is  outatandlj]  |  in  Ito  natura.  Tha  (acu  are 
•uch  that  I  am  bouad  to  gat  a  iaelatoa  oompatUng  southern  raU- 
roadt  to  glva  Nsfre  patngara  U  «  sama  aoeommodaUons  they  give 
vhlta.  iW  flght  irtw  out  of  i  artaU  inauJU  and  mUtraatmenta 
which  I  wltniiiia  on  tba  Rock  klaad  MaUroad  whUa  on  a  trip  to 
Hot  Sprtafi,  Ark.  AprU  IWI  %  MMoUy  a  baartng  on  this  suit  was 
hold  la  QUmfo.  aad  mMiy  wt«a<  aM*  working  for  tha  rmUroad  ware 
kromht  fiQgk  ArkMMM  and  TM  dmm*  te  tsottfy  in  this  ease,  but 
thau  tastUMay  aad  my  own  VMlmony  war*  of  such  convincing 
Batura  itet  thara  ti  no  qxMsUm  l&  my  iniad  hut  thtt  I  will 
nmy  »  daoHlQa  ooomlUag  rtUroftda  to  modify  thair  attitudo 
toamid  IIM  Mtgre  trnvoTlag  pub  tg. 

Tou  will  b«  mwr—tod  to  few>«  that  I  havt  rveanUy  made  an 
tutomohlta  tour  through  tha  to*  itli  eovartng  ntna  ■outhain  states 
I  had  coalWMoaa  wttk  4  Ovmm  m,  M  mayon  of  oitiea  aad  towttt, 
many  ooUifs  praaldaau  ol  beib  aata.  aduoatora,  mlnlat«r%  biaiiop«. 
BoUU«al  and  fta-anal  laadwa  « I  bet^  raoaa,  and  I  am  oonvincad 
Uut  thM  good  «tU  wbleb  I  baf<  andaayorad  to  balp  toatar  la  gam- 
lag  a  trm  faolbold  oa  tboaa  w!  lo  abapa  tba  polMiaa  of  tha  raoaa 
I  ballava  w  aia  gravtog  battor.  I  am  fraaUi  aaceuran4  bacauaa 
of  thai  tnoadly  «im  tbova  tf  tboat  wttb  vbom  I  •onvaraad 
wbita  oa  tbJa  tt^. 

I  abaU  band  a«ery  effort 

I  ballate  in  tha 

aad  batvaan  raaaa.    It  u 

hiat  aa  aaoamary  to  bata  U  la  tba  tQwitb  aa  la  iba  North.    The 

hmtnm'  prohiiw  la  laigali  la  t  m  teutb  aad  aiuat  ba  w^kad  out 

tSm  la  ao  aubaotuto  ^  good  wtu  to  tvaaa  %to$  racaa. 

tba  apaaabai  I  bava  aaada  iiaea  X  ba«a  beoa  s 


waiia  oa  uua  inp. 

I  aay  agatn  vbat  t  aaM  la  tba  nawpaiga 
to  mUtaTriaada  tar  totaalf  aal  tor  tika 
deetnna  of  good  «tU  haiirata  ua  UvlduaU  i 


If  you  baia 
bmbar  of  ' 


oat  ta  ftacbai 
tor  Ifca 


and  on  appointment.  th:s  re.-'ta.aly  cannot  b^  said  of  me.  I  have 
drawn  the  cclor  line  on  no  (x-^as'.on  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
f  'hit  hcx1y  Th:s  i.s  bfime  out.  not  only  by  my  speeches  and  by 
my  vote,  but  specitlcaKy  shown  by  the  appointments  I  have  made 
vt  ccior'-d  ;ind  white  boys  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and  to  th»  Naval  .\cadpn;y  at  Annapolis  Before  I  became  a  Mem- 
b*'r  of  Conpref-s  no  colcred  boy?  had  been  admitted  to  the  Naval 
Academy  for  more  than  70  years  I  have  made  several  appoint- 
ments of  colored  boys  to  this  academy,  and  two  of  these  colored 
boys  have  been  admitted  I  have  m  the  MlUtary  Academy  at  West 
Point  today  one  white  boy  appointed  by  me  and  one  colored  boy, 
both  of  whom  are  making  zccd 

I  have  pursued  the  same  course  In  making  recommendations  for 
appointments  to  Jobs.  b<jth  m  Washington  and  In  Chicago.  In 
December  1937  I  made  152  appointments  for  temporary  work  In 
the  tMXst  office  in  Chicago  72  of  these  pjeople  belonging  to  the 
white  race  and  80  belonging  to  the  colored  race.  I  have  ap]x>lnted 
more  than  50  to  some  sort  of  position  either  In  Washlngtian  cw  in 
Chicago  I  have  appointed  more  than  this  ntmiber  of  colored.  X 
have  no  right  to  censure  my  colleagues  for  discriminating  against 
Negroes  and  drawing  the  color  line  m  favor  of  members  of  tha 
white  race  and  at  the  same  time  I  engage  in  drawing  the  color  Una 
and  discriminating  against  white  peop.e  for  Negroes.  I  have  con- 
tended that  a  man  s  color  should  play  no  part  In  determining 
his  fltneas  to  hold  office  and  to  fill  positions  either  in  the  Indtistrlal 
world  or  m  the  political  world,  and  I  have  lived  up  to  thla  teach- 
mg.     It  was  Lawrence   Hope  who  said : 

Men    should    be    judged    not    by    their    tint    of    skin. 

The  gods  they  serve,  the  vintage  that  they  drink. 
Nor  by  the  way  they  fight  or  love  or  sin. 
But  by  the  quality  of  thoughts  they  think. 
The   people   of    my   district,   white   and  colored,   Republican   and 
Democrat,    have    shown    great    appreciation    for    the    stand    that   I 
have  taken  on   legislative   matters   and  on  all  questions  of  public 
Interest.     The   number   of   my    friends    in   both   political   paities  in 
my   district    have   shown   great   appreciation    for   the  services   that 
I  have  endeavored  to  render  to  ray  district,  my  city,  my  State,  my 
race,  and  the  Nation, 

My  final  word  to  you  Is  this  I  shall  continue  to  serve  my 
country  and  my  people  with  the  very  best  there  Is  In  me.  If  on 
any  occasion  I  fail  to  stand  up  for  that  which  Is  Just  and  right 
and  show  consideration  and  tolerance  for  all,  regardless  of  raca. 
I  say  to  you.  I  want  my  right  hand  to  forget  Its  ciinnlng  and 
my  tongue  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  With  these  words 
I  cloae 


kaow  that  oo  ao  ooeaalon  have 
to  bahatt  of  Nagro  rtghta 
I  bafa  alwwya  eoatoadad  that 
It  tbara  should  ba  no  «olor  Una 
Mmaban  at  Ooograas 
aaVna  oa  is^iiisttop 


"I'm  Afraid/ 


Said  Daniel  Boone,  "Think  Til  SUy 
Home" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK   CALIFORNIA 

IN  TUF  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Widnesdav.  April  27,  193S 

Mr.  VOORHIS,  Mr.  Spt-aker.  I  wLih  to  call  tho  attenUon 
ol  the  House  to  an  t^clltorial  which  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  for  Tuesday,  April  26,  1938.  The  Record  la  one 
ol  the  lew  large  daily  papora  which  has  conslatently  and  In- 
tGlliiently  .supported  Prcjiident  lioosevelt  and  the  New  Deal, 
and  thla  editorial  Is  one  of  tho  most  splendid  things  I  have 
read  in  a  long  tunc     Here  it  Is; 

Ksulucky  wwa  a  miihty  rxprrinteitial  proposition  In  tha  daya 
when  Uts  Arvt  Amsrioaii  pion«M*ni  rvachrd  ihs  blua  grass.  No 
cimservative  Ammoan,  with  b«iii\  fcwt  ou  tha  ground,  would  hava 
made  the  attempt 

Wt  can  •••  ihoir  htad^  wa«ging.  Ilka  china  dolla  on  a  shall. 

"Kentucky  would  be  all  riiihl,  they'd  nay.  "but  what  about  faar 
of  Indians,  fear  of  poor  iraiU.  (far  of  famltiat  How  can  a 
bualneastnan  tto  ahead  under  thoMs  conditions?  Wa  dont  know 
what  tomorrow   might   briuR  " 

Wt  wonder  what  the  American  pioneers  would  hava  thought  of 
some  at  tha  American  pvtblishera  gntherM  in  New  York  tot  tha 
Asaoriatad  Press  snd  American  Newtpaper  Publlshars'  Aaaoctatlon 
conventions.  Prom  one  end  of  the  country  to  tha  other  thay  hava 
come,  in  luxurious  trains,  to  put  up  In  luxurious  hotala — and  too 
many  of  them  talk  of  nothing  but  fear.  Thay  aay  thay  ara  afraid 
of  tha  New  Deal,  afraid  of  Roosevelt,  afraid  of  the  spending 
program. 

Apparently,  if  there  aren't  any  Indians,  conservatlvaa  hava  to 
tDTant  them. 

"Mar  of  polttlcal  conditions."  says  Col.  Prank  Knoi.  ol  tba 
Chicago  Dally  Nawa,    'U  hurting  busUMsa." 


»  T-k    T-^   /-^  /^  ■ 
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"There's  a  lot  of  pessimism."  says  CX>L  Robert  R.  McOormlefc.  of 

the  Chicago  Tribune. 

(Apparently  military  tltlee  are  no  mfefruards  sfralnst  the  Jitters  ) 

"Pear  of  the  New  E>eal."  says  the  lady  publisher  of  %  newspaper 
in  Tom  GlrdJer's  "llttie  steel  '  territory,  "is  hurting  trade" 

Not  all  publisher*,  of  course.  Join  the  calamity  chorus  From 
New  Orleans,  from  California,  come  more  cheerful  eentlments. 
And  William  Allen  ^liite  last  week  pointed  out  that  he  saw  Uttle 
to  worry  about. 

But  the  bigger  the  publisher,  the  more  prosp>erous  his  enterprise. 
the  more  fearful  he  seems  to  be  If  someone  said  ''Boor'  at  the 
convention,  half  the  colonels  in  America  would  dive  under  their 
seats. 

What  are  they  afraid  of?  TheyYe  all  eating  regularly;  they  know 
where  they'll  sleep  tonight;  life  may  be  earnest,  but  It  is  fairly 
Boft  for  most  of  them. 

Compared  to  the  hard  realities  and  the  genuine  fears  of  those 
who  made  America,  their  condition  te  sweet  Indeed.  Men  of  this 
same  kidney  lamented  under  Jackson  that  the  country  was  gcrtng 
to  the  dogs;  that  dangerous  political  experimentation  was  destroy- 
ing the  American  way;  that  the  old  realities  were  being  lost. 

And  compared  to  the  condition  of  the  lobleas  poor,  patiently 
waiting  fcB-  work  relief,  their  condition  Is  wondrous  beyond  words 
The  Jobless  do  have  grounds  for  fear  •  •  •  but  you  don't  hear 
them  talking  about  It;  they  buckle  up  their  belts  and  look  for 
work. 

Truth  Is.  our  pioneering  days  are  not  over. 

Long  ago  we  found  our  last  geographical  frontier,  but  we  are 
Jiist  penetrating  a  new  economic  frontier.  We  are  discovering  a 
new  territory,  a  new  market,  within  our  own  Nation.  It  is  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  underprivileged,  the  poorly  fed,  the  poorly  housed. 


Its  existence  te  a  national  disgrace,  and  It  te  also  a  national  op- 
porttutlty  for  trade  and  progresa  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
colonisation. 

And  because  a  President  has  the  courage  to  press  against  this 
economic  frontier,  to  attempt  to  bring  civilization  to  thii  lost  ter- 
ritory, within  our  borders,  to  provide  job.'^  so  tliat  the  Jobless  can 
provide  markets,   these   gentlemen  are   afraid 

Afraid  of  their  own  harried  faces  In  their  own  shaving  mlrroea. 
Afraid  of  perils  their  forbears  would  have  laughed  ak 


P.  W.  A.  I*rojects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BIERMANN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  27,  1938 


APPROVED  P.  W.  A.  PROJBCTS  FOR  IOWA 


Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  list  of 
approved  applications  for  P.  W.  A.  projects  In  Iowa; 


iotco — List    {by  counties)    of  pending  non-FetLeral  ajypUcxUions  for  which  no  aUotmenU  have  been   made   as  of   Apr.  12.  19St, 

all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  dirisiona  on  4S-peTcent -grant  basta 
fN'oTl    -"W"  prec»<iinE  docket  nuiDl)er  desjenales  application  recieivMl  after  .^pr   8.  IW.S] 


Docket  No. 


Mais 


W1107 

wijga 


WlZM 

Wl3»7 


W12S0 
WUlft 
WUM 
WU33 

W1421 

>Viaeu 


>\'iati 


Win: 

WiMe 


W1M> 


V,  iai» 
Wiam 

Wl3ft4 
W1400 


Sub- 


Adams  County 
Adams  C-ouBty . 
CorniD< 

Total 

AUamskse  County; 

l»osiville 

LansiUK 


Total 

Api'ianoo.'w  (^)unty: 

C«ntorvilte. 

Benton  Ciuinly 

B«ll«  rialM 

Black  lUvrk  County 

Waiarl4io     

Boon*  County; 

lioone  County... 
Bnuuar  Couuly. 

8umt>er  — 

Buchanan  Cnunty; 

Q«uMqust<>n  — 
CoujUy 

liulter  t'uunty    . 


Calbuun  County 
CWbuuu  Couniy 
Uihrvtlla 
IsWllW*      


ToUl. 


VwTo  tioTth'  Cminty; 
Mmuu  Cily 

.      au  . 

Htx4i«»ll        

MiWMm  CUy 

..    .lo      

Tf»Ul  

Ch*rokt»  Cwmty; 
Clwmkn*       . .      . 
Cherokee  County 

Total 

Clark*  Coualy: 

CiKWuU 

City  Couuly: 

Clay  County 

ClajTtoo  County: 

8lrswl«rry  Point. 
Cnwtord  County: 

Vail  

Dallas  County 

UraufiiT 


Tyj«  of  project 


ni(rhwAy<    _ 
Courthouse 


Piorm  sewer. 
Ciiy  tmll  .    . 


Conirnuntty  haililiiis 

I">isi)os»l  [ilant 

<lo 

Ilitliwayv 

Town  hull     

School  mldiuoji 

llijliways    


Hlfhwty  Imiwowmrnl. 

S(  lioul  alliiaioli. 

Siho^a   , 


Swiiiintinii  iXM^I 

Au>liit>tutin  «>  iiii)i«»iuiu.............*............ 

\V»(i\r«ork» 
l.il>r»ry. 


••••••••aaavaa* 


•  aaas ■•••««%*aaaa«««««« 


StM»»  lmt»rt>v«>nwnt« 
Hl|t)wa} .  . 


Water  m&int. 

Jail 

Audllorlum-fymnasium . 

do. ................. 

Scbool  addltlOD 


'°!'«|: 


r 

'"1 

t  ,'j 


APPi?wnTY  Tn  T^uv  mMnpiTQQTnv AT    pi?rnpn 


i7ip; 


I" 


!     5 

f   t 


I 


:)» 
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low«-~Utt   (by  coutititM)   of  p^tnf 
mli  cxamhMd 


rvwkrt  N« 


M»in        :<«jh 


wizn 


^  irs 

WI4I1 


1^  iim 


wioro 
mill) 

WltOA 


wi:» 


W  I4i3 


VflTT 


WI5« 


wioae 

WlBO 


W1311 


wim 

WISM 


Loniloa 


D»l«wv»  f'lxinty 

J« 


ToUl 


Dictrtnmn   'fMiaty- 

t)w*tm*nn  ''iMinljr 


.vlu 


if  1 1  l^ko 
(url 


ToUl 

(Irunfly  "ouniy 
(irio-ty  I  >nU» 

nuthiw  (  ounlr 
M«aIo        


\v  tl.'ur  lily 
*> 


T(it»l   

low*  r^lta 
n»r.rT  I  iHuiijr 

VVtybin't 
lliitt  If. I  I  ..iiiujr 


UU  I  mini r 

I  1»  Ciiintf   

low*  I  •>unty 

M»f»rtn       

Jmcw  ''«ui)ir 

l\<lf»»    ..     


K»ifn«ll 


T»Ul 


!<»•»  City 


T«U1. 


\>  «sl«y 

lo    


ToUl 


Linn  ("ounty: 

Unn  r<)unty 

lo        

..    do 


Total 
LuciM  v.ourny: 
ChariioQ  . 


Lyon  County 
Hock  Rap.'ls 
Utftibwood  .. 


TotoJ   .    - 
Mu-ioo  County 
HuaKj 


Manhatl  Couatr 
....do 


Totai. 


MoBooa  CoantT: 

MaptMoa. 

Biiraeo* 


ToUl 

MiKtcfttme  Coanty: 

MuMAtine  County 
O  Brieo  County: 

O'flrtea  County 


P»«»  Cnocty. 
Ckr  lad^. 


ToUl. 


non-firdrrsi  appUtatUifu    frr   ^chich   no  aUotmmt^   har*   f>^rn   made   an  of  Apr.   12.   1938. 
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I  .uan 


citj»  h«n   

W(Hi«f»(>rk«    ., 

CiiurthouM 

nigfcwsr        

t>i<p»«\S  pl»nt       , 

Ati>iituriu!ii  f  y;i  ttA^inm. 


■••••••■• 


W'\|««fw  »rki  linjr  '\»;i\or,t , 

tli«t)«iiy      


(irtvnt 


$30,  2,VI 
11.  CI 


2.1.  400 

7,  "•»«> 

is,  (UK) 


It    KIK) 

<   CO 


ToUl 


%X.  250 

1 1.  \:r> 

3I.7-M 


TnUl  Mti- 
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IXMtl 


HVOOO 
25,500 


1 1,  j.Vt 

•  I,  iXXl 

iv  "n 
s:,  :.w 
:-',  •«») 
v\  l.^^ 


••••••»••••••• 


Athlptlr  fl.'M 
Ctiitiinuiiity  t>ui ''.  II 


•  ••*•*»••• 


Pni'in*       

VV«4««r  unk 

Svtuxil  vl'huui) 


Hri<lz?9 


»..•••••••• 


Si'hool . 


r'wilnn- in;  poni 
^h:*X)oI  ;i<M!iioa 


.KutJitormm-fy;  in  i.-;-iin 


!  Cixinty  tiom«     . , . 
DuiKKiai  [>Um  .    . . 


A  !i<litoriuir.-«mna>iinrn 
i>cauol  *<ldition    . 


$12,000 


1"  rr 
:u  ti>.' 


.»<  mi) 


W.'i'i) 


20.453 


\i\  1  '.*) 

4 . ,  H»J 


23,400 
7  .MO 
4,728 

35,  MS 

JB,0(» 

1*.  noo 


9.n«10 
4.  MO 

tl.W5U 


.M.roo 

\\  7 JO 
87.  750 

70,  .V« 
10, 12.1 

in,  3V1 


10,327 
'J4,  U75 

;»».  :t;)2 


iU.  iJIU 


17.  1«1 

a.  oix) 


70.500 


SZOOO 
IS.  MO 
IO,,«M 


7«,J00 
80,000 
4(\.000 


an,  000 
II, two 


ai.uuo 


7XT17 

Nt,AOO 

71V  227 


M.  44:1 
1 1  \  4U 


7.  -ITl 
2U.UO0 


2U,  45.1 


fi."),  4.^3 


1.'. ',»»)  1 


W5.670 

4ifil5 

9.  SIS 
10.800 

■J().  -ils 

5.  ViO 

21.  130 

:>tj,  I."* 
41.  4<W 


1*5.  «70 
42.  <^15 


SI.*!!? 
10  -iOO 


R.1.N00 

fiT.UOO 
02.000 


212.  «00 
M.  700 


32.  6  IS 
5.K50 


21.«18 
24.000 

45,S13 

ia.000 


asi^ooo 


Hiahwsyi- 
do 


I   rifupital    ... 
!  Waur works 


3.000 


1.000 


344.106 


;  I.  «.■/) 

•i.  'i7S 

81.000 
52.  wo 


M.nno 
Z4.V4 


X\  5.50  70.  000 

4A.i  f>;V>  443.CM 


4ja.  l.-Wi 


542.  83« 


14,  <V) 
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24.52.5 
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5i  ^'.0 


,M.  000 
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isaooo 
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lova — LUt   (by  eountiea)   of  pendinn  non'Federal  appUomtiona  for  vhich  no  allot mentt  Kai^  been  madt  as  of  Ayr.  li,  i9JI. 
ail  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  ditnsivns  on  4S-perrmt-grant  ban* — OontlnutKl 


D«fk«>t  No 


Main        Sul 


WI220 
WlJKi 
W  IXK) 
WIJU 


WI3IR 

wiaiB 

W13X) 


W124N 
WUIO 


w  loan 

W'12V0 


W104« 
Wl.1fl7 
W1414 


W1S90 
Wn40 


WlIM 

W14UI 


"WKMO 


Locution 


I'olk  CmiDly: 
l)«s  MoIdm. 


<1o 

«|n 

do. 
Uo. 


ToUl. 

P«p  County 

do, 

do. 


T%  JK-  u<  pro)rrt 


I.««n 


Pivinf 

Park  improveiiipnt 
.''trwl  Improvfiiient 
Flr«  d«(<«rtitwr.t 
Str«»t  iuipruvwiiaiii 


Onuil 


ToUl 


ToUl. 


Hl|hway. 
do  .. 
do... 


ge»«  County 
Utvwiport — 
Ucoll  County. 


ToUl   

SlouJ  County 

tlluiu  OcMinty. 
titury  ('ouoty: 

8hlpl4>y 
Wurwn  Cminly; 

IndUBota      ... 

Wwhlniton  County, 


rnvinn 


Highway 
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Court  houwi 


ilnKtnn 
....d«  .... 
WtUnian... 


Tot*l  
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Woodbury  Ootinty 
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do 


ToUl 

Worth  County; 
Nor  thwow 
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n.000 
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anooo 
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moiw 

•7,000 
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4A,«nu 
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nsM 

7«,IIH1 
IU,1M 
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111800 

naon 

l,M3,MI 


M,Wi 
4.410 

a,  MO 
rtiKi 
VKm 


•A.M 

HKwa 

113.800 

B,n> 


a,7Ti.»ta 


17.  OM 

i4A.nao 


HAm 

80,000 
l«t,M0 

nao 

80.000 


lakooo 

lliOOB 

38Dii  000 
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Government  in  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  21.  1938 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  THOMAS  A.  JEWKTNS,  OP  OHIO.  OCTOBER 

27.   1937 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  here- 
tofore granted  me.  I  hereby  extend  my  remarks  by  present- 
ing an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens.  Ohio,  on  October  27.  1937.  xipon  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  tlie  establishment  of  the  first  Institution 
of  higher  learning  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River : 

Mr.  Chairman.  honOTed  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  feeJ 
highly  honcffed  today  to  be  privileged  aa  a  member  of  the  NaUonal 
Northwest  Territory  CelebraUon  Commlfwion  to  bring  to  you  tha 
greetings  of  this  Commission  composed  as  It  Is  ol  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  ex-cflkcio' chairman;  two  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  two  Members  at  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; three  distinguished  cltiEens  of  national  reputation,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prttsklent.  and  the  State  regents  of  the  Daughter* 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  six  Stntes  carved  from  tiis 
Northwest  Territory.  I  also  feel  proud  that  It  is  my  opportimlty 
to  compliment  the  city  of  Athens  and  the  Ohio  University,  and 
all  those  responsible  for  this  most  appropriate  celebratUHi  which 


obaervet  with  quiet  dignity  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  a  great  event — the  establish  mtint  of  the  first  instltutloo 
of  higher  learning  north  and  west  of  ttie  Ohio  River.  I  am  proud 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  such  a  people  In  the  most 
Important  legislative  body  in  tlie  world — the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Tt^  subject  asBlgned  '»  me  for  oonstderatlon  is 
Government  In  Education. 

Herbert  Spencer  wrote  that  the  fund.lon  of  education  Is  to  pre- 
pare ooe  for  ccxnplete  living 

With  the  advancement  of  clTlllisatlon  and  tlM  tnereaslng  com- 
plextty  of  life  generally  ttie  people  havt-  been  forced  to  melt  their 
Individual  wishes  and  preferences  In  the  pot  of  public  weal. 
The  terms  '•personal  rights"  and  "the  rights  of  the  public"  now 
define  two  well-recognlzed  principles  La  Govenunent  and  tn  hu- 
man relattonshipa.  Government  Is  an  Institution  built  to  reeetve 
the  privileges  which  the  Individual  sun^enders  up  for  the  common 
gtMd.  and  it  transfers  thoae  surrendersd  prtvUe^es  to  tbe  publle 
generally.  The  function  at  government  Is  to  regtllate  publle  titeirs 
aiKl  to  protect  private  rights.  TTterefort;,  In  order  tor  education  to 
function,  to  wit.  **to  prepare  one  for  complete  hvlng'*  U  must  have 
the  regxilatlng  power  of  Government  In  public  affairs  and  the  pro- 
tecting power  of  government  tn  private  rlghU  to  aaslst  It  at  every 
turn  and  to  make  lU  way  straight. 

Humanity's  need  for  education  Is  beyand  dispute.  Tbe  bleeslnffs 
of  education  are  reflected  In  tbe  songs  lUid  chrcsileles  at  every  age. 
The  result  of  education  Is  the  story  at  advancing  dvlliaatloo.  It 
can  be  said  to  tbe  everlasting  credit  at  American  government — 
ooi<Hilal.  continental,  local.  State,  and  National — as  tliey  have 
functioned  from  colonial  days  to  the  nreeent.  they  have  always 
encoiuaged  education  and  educational  cacUltles.  In  tact  no  peo> 
pie  m  all  history  have,  tlirough  public  sentiment  and  through 
governmental  action,  done  as  much  toerard  tJM  advancement  of 
public  education  as  have  tbe  people  <]<  tbe  United  States.  T^e 
Pilgrim  Pathftfs,  from  thalr  first  landing  In  IftX),  prooeeded  imme- 
diately to  make  provision  for  the  education  and  culture  at  them- 
selves aod  their  children.  Under  th«)  trying  oondtttona  of  tbe 
piooeer  life  <rf  tiM  Pllgrlna  many  parents  and  piseteTs  of  apps«»- 
tlces  became  neglectful  at  their  duties  toward  the  ediicatlon  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  responsible.    This  resulted  In  tbe  paasage 
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of  th€  UxDom  UumchUMtts  law  of  160  which  proTlded  that 
ftj  par«nt»  were  required  to  h*Te  t  >«1P  children  tnlnad  "In  feam- 
m^  and  labor  and  other  tmplojmtoXa  profitable  to  the  Oommon- 
w<  aJlh "  and  taught  "to  read  am  underrtand  the  prlndplea  of 
religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  t  ie  land."  Thla  law  of  1943  i» 
renarkable  for  the  fact  that  for  the  flm  time  In  the  history  of 
the  Kr-giah-speaklDg  world  a  leglalkUv*  body  ordered  by  law  that 
al    chUdren  ahould  te  taught  to  nad. 

After  a  trial  of  the  law  of  IMS  fo  r  5  yeara  It  became  evident  that 
It  vaa  not  being  properly  obacrved .  The  colonial  le^lalature  then 
enacted  a  more  far-raachlng  ttatu  «.  Thla  U  known  as  th«  Maa- 
■a  huaetta  law  of  1647.  In  lU  piaambl*  It  ctated.  among  other 
tb.nga.  that  "the  old  daltwler  Sataii  to  kaap  men  from  the  knowl- 
e<lfe  of  the  Sertpturea.  by  keeping  them  In  an  unknown  tongue" 
wi<a  about  to  cauac  Icftrnlnc  to  be  "burled  In  the  grave  of  our 
fa  .hen  in  the  church  and  coauai  owaalth."  The  law  then  pro- 
ootded  to  proTlde: 

1  That  every  town  having  SO  ta  auaeh<4dera  ahould  at  once  ap>- 
pt  mt  a  teacher  of  reading  and  wr  ting,  and  provide  for  hla  wagw 
U)  atich  tnannCT  aa  the  town  might   determine:  and 

a  That  every  town  having  100  houaeholden  must  provide  a 
(latmi  grammar  achool  to  fit  yotJtha  for  the  imlveralty,  under  a 
ptnaity  of  CI  for  failure  to  do  ao. 

Tbeae  lawa  at  1643  and  1647  ar«  by  many  writer*  vx>naldared  to 
b*-  the  greatest  contribuUon  thai  the  PUgrlm  Father*  and  the 
Pirllan  government  In  Mawerhui rtta  ever  made  toward  the  ad- 
vmnoement  o*  mankind  and  clvUlaatlon.  Beyond  any  qv»«tlon, 
Uiey  are  the  baaia  of  the  American  free  publlc-achool  aystem. 
Thua  in  colonial  Amertea  in  a  fetr  yean  after  the  landing  of  the 
Mmmfkiwer  waa  aatahllabad  the  Irst  tax -supported  free  public 
aihool.  Thu*  by  govammaBtal  wilct  waa  It  eatabllahed  that  the 
ualv«r«al  education  of  youth  la  aaienUal  to  the  wcU-belng  of  gov- 
vmiBent.  aad  that  white  the  obU|  »Uoo  to  fumlah  education  prl- 
Bianiy  reaU  upoD  tha  paranta.  the  State  haa  a  right  to  enforce  the 
o^jUgation  and  to  coital  contrtl  lUtlon  from  the  general  public 
tl^tfough  taxation  to  Baact  the  ex]  «nae  of  auch  education.  Theae 
U<.w*  prepared  the  way  for  that  told  and  Immortal  autemrat  by 
Um  OontiDMBtal  Concreaa  aa  wrlUin  in  the  ordinance  of  1T87. 

*Heliglon.  iiMjraUty.  and  knowlet  Ige  being  neceeaary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  tha  liamilneaa  d  ma  iklnd.  echoola  and  the  meana  of 
e<iucaUon  ahaO  foravcr  be  eiKouiB«ed.' 

K>couraf«d  by  a  public  aantinant  that  haartUy  approved  tha 
vorda.  "Sehoota  and  tha  mtana  o  education  ahaU  forever  be  en- 
eouragxl.''  State  and  National  Ocvemmenu  have  felt  juatlfled  in 
ipvyUkg  taxes  from  which  has  tsen  bullded  the  first  and  the 
greatest  tree  publlc-aehool  tysteii  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
s  iilceahls  system  of  higbar  education  through  colleges  and  unl- 
vorsttlss  tha$  tbs  wottdhas  ever  loaown. 

Horace  liaan.  who  died  In  1860  while  serving  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Antloch  Collage,  and  who  Is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figuns  m  the  history  of  Anwncac  education,  contributed  mightily 
in  btndiinc  government  and  edu»tlon  together  under  a  system 
whefaby  the  fanner  oouid  matt  effectively  aid  the  latter.  Ha 
wrote: 

"In  our  eountry.  and  In  our  Uiiaaa.  no  man  Is  worthy  the  hon- 
cted  name  of  a  statesmaa  who  d<es  noi  Include  the  highest  prac- 
tioahie  education  of  the  people  in  all  hia  plana  of  administration." 
All  over  tticas  United  SUtes  ai  a  tribute  to  Horace  Mann  and 
CM  puhllc-aehool  system  thers  is  leing  observed  this  year  the  cen- 
^■pntmi  ox  the  establiahment  of  tlie  first  State  board  of  education 
in  tha  United  States.  This  wi  a  eetahllahed  in  Maaaaohuaetu 
laJgc'T  ^1  raason  of  the  efforts  a  Horace  Mann.  He  was  lU  first 
executive  secretary. 

Za  a  brief  100  yean  under  th»  proteetkm  of  govenoment  our 
g?eat  organlaed  school  system  hae  grofwn  from  Infancy  to  powerful 
praporttooa.  This  fcaa  not  been  'ritbout  a  great  outlay  of  public 
BioiMya.  Ths  Fuhlic  Treasury  hai  been  easy  to  tap  for  achool  pur- 
p>jees  Those  in  charge  of  eehool  llnanree  might  well  have  a  cars 
not  to  jeopanliae  the  pofwlarlty  cf  the  aehooU  by  encotiraging 
sxtravagaat  espeoditurea. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  ■  ImD  give  you  some  figures  which 
win  show  that  through  finance  aa  well  as  by  theory  there  Is  a 
STTOM  and  dose  reiatlowehtp  bet  seen  government  and  education. 
Thersderal  Works  Artmlntstttia  \  announced  recently  that  It  had 
f  Istril  in  tte  eoaaftroetlao  of  IJOO  new  school  buildings,  and 
tAe  PubUe  Works  AdaUnialratlaii  bad  akSed  in  the  constmction  of 
iiearty  6j000  gyamaatuma.  school  auditottums.  and  other  school 
buildinaa.  all  at  which  cost  maiy  mniiona  In  Ohio  aiS  school 
projects,  eaeting  a  total  of  Bars  than  690.000.000.  have  been  built 
wtth  the  United  States  Oovemabsnt  paying  about  one-half  and 
1  Jm  State  and  local  antbortklea  pi  lylng  the  balaaoe. 

The  aotfttor  of  state  haa  tabnated  tor  me  on  a  n-yetir  basis 
t  be  matntenaaee  eipenee  of  the  leveral  8ta«e  colleges  and  unlver- 
altlas  malBtntnad  toy  the  State  or  Ohio.  I  shall  ably  give  you  a 
bclef  ■uaaaMvy  of  tbaaa.  They  iBfOy  to  the  BowUnf  Oreen  Unl- 
Untvontty,  the  NnihaBtaraa  Utiivantty.  tha  Miami 


University,  the  Ohio  University,  and  the  Ohio  State  Unlvermlty. 
Altogether  thee*  unlverslt!«»  have  cost  the  S'.ate  for  the  past  17 
■.ears  th«  sum  of  •13«.948,925  Included  In  this  amount  is  a  capl- 
'aJ  investment  of  approximately  »15,000,000  for  buildings  and 
(jrounda. 

The  expenditure  for  public  schools  by  the  State  government 
(luring  the  same  time  was  a  total  of  t573. 734.000 

The  tabuIaUcns  show  a  tremendous  Increase  In  university  and 
jmbUc-school  maintenance  during?  this  time.  The  total  con- 
tributed for  maintainln,,'  all  the  universities  In  1920  was  $3,358,000; 
'vhlle  In  1936  It  was  19.815.000  The  total  distributed  for  mainte- 
nance to  the  public  schools  In  1921  was  $80,633,000;  while  the 
i-otaJ  by  1936  had  steadily  gro»Ti  to  $127,432,000. 

I  cite  these  figures  not  as  a  suKgestlon  of  economy  but  rather 
]3roudly  to  show  what  a  tremendous  slake  the  people  have  In  the 
nchools  and  universities  cf  our  State.  We  have  a  right  to  enjoy  a 
reeling  of  pride  that  government,  local.  State,  and  National,  are 
well  abreast  of  the  times  In  providing  the  means  of  education. 
:;t  surely  can  be  said  with  propriety  and  pride  that  the  Government 
:s  In  education.  The  more  Tree  and  untrammeled  are  the  schools 
iLTkd  means  of  education,  the  more  complete  will  t>e  the  lives  of  our 
;people,  and  the  more  firm  will  be  our  national  life. 


Can  the  People  Be  Bought? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  27.  1938 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BAT  A  VTA   (ILL.)    HERALD 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  editors,  columnists,  and  com- 
mentators all  over  the  Nation  today  are  asking  themselves 
and  their  readers  the  question.  Can  the  people  be  bought? 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  timely  question.  We  know  some 
individuals  can  be  bought.  We  have  seen  the  transactions 
carried  out.  We  know  that  elections  can  be  bought.  We 
have  witnessed  this  phenomenon  also.  We  are  interested 
In  the  great  question  of  the  day.  the  question  that  arises 
in  the  minds  of  many  Members  of  Congress  today  when  they 
consider  the  new  pump- priming  program  that  has  been 
recommended  to  them. 

The  following  editorial  taken  from  the  Batavia  Herald, 
Batavla.  Dl..  covers  the  subject  better  than  I  can;  therefore 
I  offer  it  for  your  consideration: 

crmNc  RSADT  roR  the  ixectton 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  is  an  election  year.  That 
Information  comes  from  Washlnpton.  D  C,  where  the  New  E>eai 
maintains  Its  national  headquarters  The  biennial  distribution 
of  Uncle  Sam's  bank  roll  is  about  to  s'art  Of  course,  actually, 
Uncle  Sam  hasn't  ^ot  a  bank  roll,  but  it  Is  said  hl<H  credit  is  still 
good  and  thla  time  the  old  boy  Is  out  to  raise  and  distribute 
$5,000,000,000  That  mfan.s  the  rubber  band  will  have  to  come 
off  the  roU  at  once,  and  the  spenders  turned  loose  to  do  their 
Job. 

Two  years  ago  Uncle  Sam  distributed  $4  000.000.000  among  his 
nephews  and  nieces  all  over  the  country  The  four  billion  had 
the  desired  effect  on  doubtful  voters  and  a  satisfactory  recordlnj 
waa  made  In  November  of  1936  But  3  years  have  gone  by. 
Things  havent  been  running  so  smoothly  In  the  past  few  months. 
j  In  fact.  New  Deal  scouts  have  reported  that  things  look  bad  at 
the  country  crossroads,  and  some  of  the  votes  that  were  thought 
in  the  bag  are  now  on  the  fence. 

WeU.  there  Is  no  use  taking  chances  Pour  billion  might  do  th« 
Job  again  tlila  year  and  send  a  New  Deal  majority  for  the  next 
aeaslon  of  Congress  But  there  Is  no  use  taking  chances.  In  tha 
first  place.  Ifa  Just  public  money  being  used;  In  the  second  place, 
whafa  a  bUllon  dollars'  Five  billion  dollars  Isn't  rucli  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  money  after  all.  and  the  siim  will  be  used  to  good 
adTsntage.  Should  there  be  any  Jeffersonian  Democrats.  Repub- 
licans, Socialists,  or  Communists  left  after  that  five  billion  Is  gone, 
the  flTe  bUllon  will  hare  provided  a  New  Deal  Congress  to  appro- 
priate fiva.  ten.  or  fifty  billions  for  the  Presidential  camDalsn  at 
1»*0.  *^ 
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That's  not  bad  political  strategy.  Is  It?  Well  say  not.  Tou  ra- 
member  what  Jim  Farley  said  2  years  ago?  An  inquiring  repeater 
caught  him  sorting  mail  and  asked  him  about  election  proi^MOts. 
Jim  burst  out  Into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  his  reply  waa  the  most 
quoted  public  utterance  of  the  year— 'Beat  $4,000,000,000!  Don't 
be  amy." 

Jim  knew  how  to  handle  the  four  billion.  And  what  he  dldnX 
know  about  It  ba  soon  found  out  from  Harry  Hopkins.  W.  P.  A. 
cjiar,  and  Honest  Harold  Ickes,  the  P.  W.  A.  magnate.  Harry  dis- 
tributed the  hoes  and  rakes.  Honest  Harold  gave  "em  the  public 
"woikfl,"  and  Big  Jim  rushed  far  and  wide  to  locate  post  ofBrea. 
Some  of  the  work  of  distribution  was  turned  over  to  Gufley,  Nash. 
Prendergast,  and  others  who  are  experienced  and  thoroughly 
schooled  In  making  public  money  prodnce  resulto  on  election  day. 

The  election  results  were  satisfactory.  The  $4,000,000,000  aeemed 
to  have  done  a  good  Job.  Polks  were  working.  True,  of  course. 
most  of  those  working  on  the  "public  wolks"  were  getting  only 
$46  a  month,  but  after  aU  they  had  a  Job.  Maybe  Ill-fed.  Ill- 
housed,  and  111 -clad,  to  use  an  old  New  Deal  vote  catcher — but 
the  folks  were  working,  and  they  ought  to  he  satisfied.  The  Wash- 
ington "medicine  men"  had  oome  up  with  the  right  kind  of  tonic, 
and  even  industry  was  reviving  from  the  artificial  shot  in  tha  arm. 

But  even  $4,000,000,000  eventually  run  out,  and  with  an  ex- 
haustion of  the  money.  unemplojTnent  went  up  with  a  Jump  that 
even  startled  folks  back  In  Washington.  Industry  was  on  sjtrike. 
yelled  Ickes.  Other  New  Dealers  Joined  In  the  same  chant.  Down 
with  businessmen,  became  the  New  Deal  slogan.  Business  couldn't 
get  much  further  down  without  going  below  zero. 

So  the  pump-prlmlng  process  starts  again.  Well,  there  is  one 
thing  we  have  learned  from  this  pump-priming  business,  anyway. 
Whenever  we  see  some  chap  carrying  water  to  the  well  to  give  the 
old  pump  a  little  priming  we  wUl  at  least  know  that  we  are  pre- 
paring for  a  national  election. 


Kansas  Approves  of  the  P.  W.  A.  Profrram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav,  April  27. 1938 


P.  W.  A.  PROJECT  APPUCA-nONS  APPEOVKD  FOR  KANSAB 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  in  the  Record  a  list  of  P.  W.  A.  projects  for  Kansas, 
the  applications  for  which  hare  been  approved. 

School  boards  and  municipalities  have  been  seriously  em- 
barrassed by  the  discontinuance  of  grants  by  the  P.  W.  A.,  in 
that  elections  were  held  and  bond  lasues  were  voted,  but 
construction  was  held  up  because  of  the  failure  to  allot  Fed- 
eral fimds  for  which  there  was  a  moral  obligation.  AppUea- 
tions  for  other  projects  will  be  filed  if  and  when  CoDsress 
gives  the  signal  to  go  ahead,  and  this  building  program  will 
do  much  to  take  up  the  slack  In  employment,  stimulate  in- 
dustry In  general,  and  provide  needed  puWlc  buildings. 


KaTisas—List    (by  counties)    of   pending   non-Federal   application*  for  wKich   no  aUotmenta  have   been   made  aa  of  Apr.   12,  l$i», 

aU  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  divisioTis  on  45-percent-grant  basis 

[XoTs    -"W"  prec«dinR  dtickrt  number  designatce  application  rtx*ived  afler  Apr,  H.  1W5) 


Docket  number 


Main        8uh 


Wil32 

W1201 


W1.1U 
WlKfi 


■W1020 
Wi27h 


W1123 

wnei 

Wi320 


Wn42 


WUI33 
W1045 
W1224 
W12K 


W1096 
^'1110 
W>33l 
W1340 


W1063 
W1187 
W1216 


WlHfl 
W1153 


W1H3 

w  no7 

Wii94 


Locatioa 


Allen  County: 
lola...- 

Barber  County: 
SharuD 


Brown  Cminf y; 
Hiawatba... 

...  do 

HorloD 


Type  of  project 


Jail 

Watfrn-orks. 


Total 

Cheyenne  County: 

Bird  City 

Cloud  County: 

Clyde 


Cowley  County: 

Deiter... 

Arkansas  City. 
do 


ToUl 

Dickinson  County: 
CU»pman 


WBterworks  lmpro\-Brnent.- 

Armrry 

Library - 


Hirh-<«r+iool  addition. 
Electric  plant 


Loan 


OraDt 


!t3«.000 

ia.500 


17,143 
3^4U4 

II.  14U 


tfa.  (MM) 


^^d1tn^iu^l  and  jrynmRslum. 

WRterwnrks         

Swimming  ptwl. 


4U,<MM 


4KJ,  (KK) 


Doniphan  County: 
While  Cloud... 

Bandena 

Troy. 

.--.do.. 


Total.. 


Douf^  County: 
Lawreooe 

..    do 

..   .do 

....do 


Total 

Finney  (\)unty: 

Garden  City 

0«ary  County: 

Jaoction  City... 
Qove  County: 

Grinnell 

Qreenwoci  County: 

Severy 

Eureka 


Total 

Jewell  County: 

lilsboD 

Johnsnn  County: 

Olathe 

Kearney  County: 


School  buildinps 


Waterworks 

Hiph  school 

Jail 

Fami  building. 


School 

Comnimilty  bullrtlnir. 

School  addUioo 

Museum 


27,000 
40.  97(1 


12,278 

.137.  niu 

7::.W2 


rm.  174 

33.  7f>0 


14.000 
13.Wi« 

13,  MIO 
18,  R.V) 


Total 


t3A.O00 
13,5(10 


17,  143 
36. 4M 
U,  14« 


»4.  7H6 

r.ooo 

1 IZ  970 


12,273 

750.  W* 

r.wi 


street  improvement- 
Jail 

Waiervorks 


m.n.tB 


M.  KIO 

in.OQO 

4.VH« 
41,H.'iO 


791.174 

»3,  7«i 


14.(KI0 
16.  AM 


Total  aaC 

maUd 

protHt 

costs 


tao.000 

30.000 


»,006 
24,778 


143.900 

«aooo 

112,070 


t7, 273 
7M).  900 

ezaos 


M0^3B7 
75,000 


Si.  000 
»,9()0 
W.OUO 
S7.0U0 


04.  Ht) 

Ul.fiOO 

4,  V>46 

4l.H.'iO 


.do 

Filtration  plant 


Auditorium  and  gymnasium. 
Waterworks  iwfrovvatata  .. 
Coarthouaa... 


2M.S90 

54.450 
»,  4M 
IS.  818 


iw.9oe 


210.000 

24K.00O 

10,  '.*98 

B3,00O 


SCl.OBS 

121.000 

4^4M 

41.81S 


29.  KV'. 


29.  SI."- 

63.  ti.".2 


93,487 
12,150 
12.900 
43.<W>0 


93,  4*it7 
12,  150 
12,960 
43,650 


141, 4M 


207.  7» 
27.000 

07.000 


fii}    !>'** 


I 


II 

I 
i 
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Kanmt    List   (by  etmmtiet)   of 
«U  aamiJied 


Docket  No 


T 


MkJn 


Sub. 


wuoo  i 


wim  i. 


Wl33i 

wtsa 

Wll«3 
WII17 

wiiai 

Wilis 
W13S0 


wir4 

W13O0 


wild 


W1108 
WllM 


WlIM 
W12M 

wias 


WUM 
Wl»6 
WlJB 
W13U 
Willi 

wu« 


WlVT 

wuia 


wizn 

WUU 
WtXM 
WlMA 

Wji«7 


LomOoB 


L«b»tu  Coimtr- 
K4i» 


ToUl. 


Ltos  fiJUlUf . 

Kmporift  

do 

ToUl 

MePtanua  rountjr 

M«Pbanao 

Mtrton  County: 

UUl«baro 

Mwib*U  CouAtr: 

IrTtnc 

MlAffli  Count  r 

(^aavBtomia 

MoRtgonMry  Oounty 

lOttepMMlMIM 

S'smalui  Couaty. 

W«(nMr« 

Omm  Coonly: 

MtJTwn   — - 

I»T»»t  CoiiBtr 

Sawyv ~. 

R«no  CooBty: 

Niekirwi 

Hotcfalnaoo 


ToUl-... 
Rlc*  Couoty; 

t<t«rlinc 
Kookj  County: 

PiJoo 


Ru*wO  Coanty: 
Bunktr  om.... 
Domnc* 

ToUl 

8adr<nck  Coantr 

kaOaim.. 

Wkhiu. 

...  do 


Total. 


ToUl 

Smith  Couaty' 

Oaylorl 

WMhiii«toa  CouDty 

CUItoa 

Wyftodatlr  Coanty: 
BooBV  ^!>rtacs. 

TWOM' 

KAamClty 

Munelt 

KkOMCity. 

ToUl 

QimadloUL.. 


EXTENSION 
HON.  THOMAlS 

OP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OFl 
Thursday 


ADORMSB  OP  RON    THOMAS  A 
WX8T    TBUUTOBT 


ICr.  JENKINS  of  C^o     Itr. 
toad  my  renuurks  I  present  in 


pending  non-Federal  epfUicatiom     or   irhich    no  aUotmmts   have    been    made   a3  o/   Apr.    12,   1938, 
and  recommended  by  eramimng  dvxsxons  on  45-peTcent-(rant   bojij— Continued 


Ty;*./  [•roj««t 


Ixjan 


Coirimiinify  hut  'ling. 
Coorth'Hiie  *ii<l  jail 
KMPrvoir 


^CQlLKU  


BMt  'l».\iribut:cn 

Vo«iliouaJ  ifhix  L 

Scliool 

CiSy  hill 

OymaahS'.um 

WAtarworku 

.10 

Sefcool 


Grant 


$11.  045 
14A.  iV) 

15«,970 


31fi.'i66 


54.207 

UK,  s.'w 


Tot«I 


$n.04A 
14«,2S0 
158.970 


316,  3A5 


Total  Mti- 

nuited 

project 

costs 


«34,MS 
325,000 
3S3,Mi 


702.  TW> 


,S4.207 
llii,  S3« 


Mpniripal  buMiaf 
C<il«g«    .     -. 


W»t«rwork». 
.   .  do  


AotluoniimK>-nnasium. 
1  WMerwijcti..    


Communuy  builiiing... 
Schiiols  -      .„ 

laciner&tor 


ir.',*43 

40.500 

s.  too 

iy,  250 

!;.  <:«d 

M.  750 
14,000 
l.i  «« 
3«.000 


14.91S 

1«»,7S0 


1S3,  668 
.VI  4.56 
14,727 


1«.*20 

U'iOO 


30,  S29 


172.  S43 
40,500 
5,400 
29,250 
37.080 
33.750 
18,000 
19.636 
3«,000 


120,400 
210,00 


384.000 
90.000 
1X000 
«&,000 

82.400 
*\000 
40.000 

43,018 
80.000 


14.918 
16»,  750 


183,668 
39.866 
14.727 


16,930 
13,909 


30,829 


12.600 

KW,  »V13 

76,950 


229.  1S3 


12,600 

139,6.33 

76,950 


22B,  183 


33,1.50 

375,000 


408,  150 
88,570 
32,727 


37.600 
30,900 


68,509 


28.000 
310,296 
171.000 


.509,206 


.^oditnriuni 

Cotirthou*   

StUTTIl  SBW«r 

..    .    tlo    .  

Combin»tii>ri -j'wer  . 
Ulxb-«:boul  m(1  l:;ion. 
SVwt  Impruvc  cenu. 


Sahool  buiMlni: 

irijh  ?ch<x>l  

City  hall  

.•'«hoiil  »i1.1l!ion 

Memorial  ^'li!  Unf... 

S«hool  iwMition 

lUfb  icboui 


mh,  454 

315,  (MO 
1Z330 
47,^50 
4fi.  4.S5 

M.  iJX) 
31.578 


1.202,097 
.{6,900 
28,636 


13,  545 

na,ooo 

t.l.  750 

ax  4.S4 

3;i7.  .JOO 


468.249 


»476,0(»  1     4.111973 


695.454 

315,000 
12.330 
47,  Zt) 
4fi.485 
54.000 
31.578 


1.202,097 
36.900 
38.636 


1.545,454 
700,000 

27,400 
105,000 
103,300 
120,000 

70.174 


2.671,328 
8X000 
63.630 


l.\545 
63.000 
.3.3,750 

aa454 

337,500 


468,349 


4.588,973 


3a  100 

140.000 

75,000 

45.454 

75a  000 


l,04a5M 


a.l41.7U 


Northwest  Terr  itory  Celebration 


OF  REMARKS 
A.  JENKINS 

OHIO 

REPRESENTATIVES 
iprU21.193i  , 


jDnoNa.  OF  omo,  at  north- 

UARIKTTA.    omo 


CSXJa  IRATION 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
address  prepared  by  me  for 


delivery  at  the  Northwest  Terntcry  celebration  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  on  AprJ  9,  1938; 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  countrymen,  thla  great  concoiirse  of 
people  proves  that  you  and  the  public  generally  are  Interested  In 
this  celebration  and  what  it  stands  for  This  celebration  Justlflea 
the  money  and  energy  .spent  and  the  genius  displayed  In  making 
It  a  great  success 

Only  three  or  four  gf>nerations  ago  there  was  not  a  single  perma- 
nent human  habitation  In  thl.s  while  section.  The  unlettered 
Indian  who  paddled  his  canoe  languidly  up  and  down  the  peaceful 
MuakiE^um  or  across  the  mighty  Ohio  was  the  only  human  Tlaltor 
except  an  occasional  trapper  p'whing  hla  actlvltleo  Into  new  fields. 

For  the  Indian  there  were  no  social  or  legal  restraints  that  he 
needed  to  observe  He  was  lord  nf  all  He  recognized  no  speed 
limits,  saw  no  red  lights,  and  parked  where  he  pleased.  Taxes,  nor 
rent,  nor  Interest,  nor  debu,  nor  unemployment  disturbed  his  peace 
of  mind  Pat  buffaloes,  tender  deer  wild  game,  and  luscious  fruits 
were  Nature  s  bountiful  gut  to  him  He  knew  nothing  of  the  God 
of  christian  revelation  but  he  fervently  thanked  the  source  of 
Nature's   bounty      Nothing   disturbed   him  In   his  quietude.     Then 
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as  Charles  Spragiie  wTote:   "The  rank  thistle  nodded  In  the  wind 

and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared." 

But  all  this  has  changed.  The  untamable  Indian  retreated  before 
the  omnipotent  tread  of  progress.  The  event  which  we  are  cele- 
brating today  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  his  peaceful  poaMS- 
sion.  Disconsolately  he  moved  westward  clinging  to  his  Ideal  of 
fie«dom  and  liberty.  Slowly  he  climbed  the  western  plains  and 
mountains  from  whence  he  read  hla  doom  In  the  setting  sun.  Ue 
is  gone  and  lives  only  In  the  aongs  and  chronicles  of  ttxoee  who 
succeeded  him. 

In  the  place  of  his  philosophy  of  freedom  and  liberty  the  pioneers 
planted  their  pliilosophy  of  freedom  and  liberty  Who  can  say 
that  happiness,  the  ultimate  craving  of  every  soul.  Is  ours  more  thsin 
It  was  his? 

Stirrounded  as  we  are  by  all  the  embellishments  of  modem  civili- 
zation living  in  cities  filled  with  the  treasures  of  art  and  war.  or 
on  fertile  farms  with  broad  acres  of  grain  and  meadow,  and  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills,  are  we  happier  than  he  was  when  he  reigned 
supreme?  Ours  is  a  more  abundant  life  In  ita  activities  and  com- 
plexities; and  otirs,  too.  is  a  more  abundant  life  in  its  opportunities; 
yes,  and  more  abundant  also  in  its  responsibilities. 

Those  who  landed  here  150  years  ago  came  not  to  supplant  the 
Indian;  neither  did  they  come  as  missionaries  to  Improve  his 
spiritual  or  social  welfare:  neither  did  they  coooe  for  ccnsdence' 
sake;  neither  did  they  come  from  a  spirit  of  adventure,  although 
they  and  the  millions  that  followed  them  in  the  succeeding  century 
across  devious  mountain  trails  and  down  swift  and  treacherotis 
rivers  have  been  the  Inspiration  of  many  a  thrilling  story  of  bravery 
and  fortitude  and  many  a  touching  ballad  of  love  and  romance. 
They  came  bearing  the  seeds  of  empire  for  planting  in  new  and 
fertile  fields. 

How  well  they  planted  the  seeds  of  empire  let  these  great  Com- 
monwealths of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  with  their  30,000,000  loyal  citizens,  testify  Let  the 
church  bells  from  thousands  of  churcli  spires  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  peal  out  the  proof.  Let  the  millions  of  bright  and  happy 
school  children  sing: 

My   country   'tis   of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  liberty 
Of  thee  I  sing. 

For  further  proof  of  their  work  watch  the  cea.seless  currents  of 
commerce  as  they  bear  their  ever-Increasing  burdens  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  people.  Who  doubts  that  the  warming  Influence  of 
religion  motivates  our  people  more  now  than  ever  before?  When 
was  knowledge  so  productive  of  Intellectual  and  spiritual  power  as 
now?  And  when  was  morality  ever  more  its  own  reward  than  in 
these  days  of  changing  attittidea? 

The  pioneers  came  not  to  exploit,  hoping  to  return  with  riches 
and  plunder.  Their  caravans,  rattling  along  noisily,  with  each 
wagon  containing  the  nucleus  of  a  pioneer  home,  were  proof  of  ^H^tr 
high  purpose  to  hold  and  develop  the  new  country 

"Hie  movement  of  Immigrants  to  the  United  States  for  100  yeare, 
from  1820  to  1920,  was  the  greatest  movement  of  people  in  the 
history  0*  the  world.  During  many  of  these  years  as  many  as  a 
million  would  find  their  way  into  our  country.  The  rapidity  with 
which  Ohio  was  settled  was  truly  amazing  So  rapidly  did  the  peo- 
ple migrate  into  Ohio  that  within  15  years  after  Marietta  was 
fotmded  there  were  80,000  Inhabitants  here — enough  to  entitle  her 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  first  State  from  the  North- 
west Territory. 

In  rapid  succession  after  Marietta  other  thriving  communities 
grew  up:  Galllpolls,  Chilllcothe,  Athens,  NelsonvUlc.  and  many 
other  cities,  and  all  this  |ust  a  short  time  beyond  the  memory  of 
our  oldest  living  inhabitants.  Many  grand  and  eiocitient  trlbutas 
have  been  paid  to  the  cotirage  and  fortitude  of  those  who  made 
these  early  pilgrimages.  One  writer  has  said  of  them,  "Ttie  coward 
nev«r  started  and  the  weak  died  on  the  way."'  The  descendants  of 
these  brave  men  aiKi  noble  women  are  tn  tills  audlenoe  today  by 
the  thousands.  You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  your  forefathers 
and  their  contribution  to  o«ir  country's  welfare. 

Noble  and  courageous  and  altogether  proper  as  was  the  conduct 
of  these  hardy  pioneers,  we  must  not  forget  that  mtich  of  thelr 
succesB  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  others  had  planned  a  system  al 
government  for  the  Northwest  Territory  before  they  started  on 
their  long  and  pertlous  Journey.  Unlike  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who 
established  their  own  government  after  they  landed,  these  pioneers 
came  with  a  jHan  of  government  already  made.  Theirs  It  wa«  to 
set  up  a  goyemm.ent  according  to  that  plan.  They  did  that  nobly. 
While  the  first  group  were  thoroughly  American  and  familiar  with 
colonial  government  and  American  Ideas  of  freedom  and  liberty, 
yet  many  of  those  who  came  soon  thereafter  and  spread  them- 
selves all  over  southeastern  Ohio  were  fresh  from  Europe  and 
entire  strangers  to  otir  Ideals  and  form  of  government  and  totally 
unaccustomed  to  the  hardship  of  frontier  life.  Yet  this  plan  of 
government  had  been  so  well  drawn  as  to  meet  all  such  conditions. 
To  those  who  formulated  this  great  charter  of  liberty,  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  must  go  the  great  credit  for  the  successful  growth 
of  this  great  Northwest  Territory.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  tile 
beginning  of  It  all  The  "first  settlers"  are  sleeping  in  their 
glory,  but  the  Ordinance  of  1787  still  lives  on.  rts  principles  are 
the  fundamental  law  of  those  six  States  carved  Irom  it.  And  thsae 
principles  have  been  written  into  the  code  at  laws  of  practically 
•Tory  State  to  tbe  west  of  m. 


That  'Tellgion.  morality,  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind"  has  been  accepted  as 

a  foundation  stone  In  the  building  up  of  many  St>\te  governments. 
That  "schools  and  the  means  of  education  should  forever  be  en- 
couraged" Is  already  proved  by  the  presence  In  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory of  thousands  of  beautiful  achoolhouses.  coUeces.  and  uni- 
versities 

The  Ordinance  of  1787.  promtilgated  in  July  of  that  year,  con- 
tained several  provisions  that  those  who  UTote  the  Constitution 
and  promtilgated  It  In  September  of  the  same  vear  would  not  in- 
cltide  in  that  great  document.  Thia  fact  proves  that  the  gov«mm«Dt 
set  up  for  the  Northwest  Territory  contained  previsions  in  advance 
of  the  general  thought  and  culture  of  the  Thirteen  Oolonlea. 
When  the  framers  wrote  these  words  Into  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
"There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  Involuntarv  aenrltucte  in  the 
said  Territory  otherwise  than  In  ptinishment  for  crime  whcre<rf 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  thev  settled  the  slavery 
question  In  this  Territory  without  a  war  If"  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  written  these  words  into  the  great  document 
the  Civil  War  might  have  been  averted.  It  was  nearly  80  years 
thereafter  that  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  This  amendment  was  adopted  freeing  the  slaves  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  Is  practically  the  same  language 
as  that  contained  in  ths  OrdlnaiM^  of  1787. 

The  historical  ordinance  carried  many  other  wise  provtslocs  which 
were  well  In  advance  of  the  laws  of  most  of  the  colonies.  One  of 
the  most  worthy  Imptilses  that  actuates  man  is  the  desire  to  care 
for  his  family  while  he  Is  with  them  and  also  after  he  is  gone. 
Principles  of  law  to  control  the  descent  of  property  are  Included 
Ir.  this  imnrK>rtal  docun>ent  and  have  been  written  In  the  codes 
of  practically  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  This  ordinance  is 
stronger  than  the  Constitution  Itself  was  when  first  adopted.  Prom 
the  beginning  it  provided  for  trial  by  Jtiry.  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  many  other  great  hiunan  right*,  while 
all  these  were  omitted  from  the  Constitution  when  it  was  adopted. 
They  were  added,  however,  by  amendment  shortly  after  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  adopted.  They  were  Incorporated  In  what  we 
know  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

My  friends,  we  who  are  present  here  today  appreciate  the  states- 
manship of  those  who  drew  and  promulgated  this  ordinance  of 
1787;  we  respect  those  who  through  hardship  and  fortitude  set  up 
for  ua  a  government  thereunder  God  grant  that  in  these  days 
when  fascism  and  nazilsm  and  communism  are  stalking  the  world 
in  their  mad  race  for  power  that  we  as  the  only  remaining 
democracy  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  may  hold  high 
aloft  the  torch  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  equality.  May  we  defend 
and  save  representative  goveimnent  for  the  world.  We  can  always 
draw  Inspiration  for  this  tasic  from  the  sagacity  of  our  forefathers 
who  wrote  the  law  for  us  and  from  the  courage  of  our  pioneers 
who  proved  its  efficacy  and  from  the  thankfulness  of  the  count- 
less  thousands   who  have   enjoyed   its  protection. 

What  of  the  future?  Not  long  since  it  was  when  one  could 
chart  his  future  with  the  compasses  of  the  past,  but  not  so  new. 
National  moortngs  have  been  cut  away  and  anchors  lifted.  What 
were  the  verities  of  life  in  the  near  past  are  now  its  uncertainties. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  new  and  changing  attitudes  let  us  not 
forget  that  th«  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  on  the  earth  la 
man's  most  important  consideration.  They  must  eat.  Eleep,  and 
move  about,  all  of  which  brings  many  problems,  which  can  be 
solved  only  by  human  beings  The  future  may  not  promise  as 
much  remuneration  for  work  well  done  as  the  past,  but  there 
win  always  be  much  to  do  for  clear  hearts,  wITIlng  hands,  and 
sympathetic  hearts  Indttstry,  integrity,  honor,  and  efficiency  vlU 
brlAg   their   reward    In    the    future    as   tn   the   past. 


P.  W.  A.  Projects  in  West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  27,  19iS 


THE  PUBLIC   WORKS   ADMINISTRATION    HAS   ACOOUPLISHXD 
MUCH  GOOD  IN  WEST   VIBGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  RKCoao,  I  Include  the  following: 

The  Public  Works  Administration  has  accomplished  a 
splendid  program  In  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
West  Virginia.  In  many  communities  there  exist  today 
public  buildings,  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  many  other 
substantial  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature  which 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  without  the  aid  of  tills 
Of  the  Federal  Oovemment.     I  believe  that  ttiu 
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gplfnriid  prcHcram  of  public  lin|»rov«nenta  has  mwrnt  much 
to  ihe  Sfttte  of  West  Virginia. 

In  sfvcraJ  cominunltJes  of  iny  dUUict  the  voters  have 
approved  by  electioxu  the  bon<.  Issues  necewary  to  provide 
ihe    local   contnbutiona   for    worthwhile   projects.     I    hope 


Wr$t  Vtrmni*— fJjl   <  h»  cxmntim*)   of  pending  fum-Ffileral  apvUratinfu  inr  xrhich  no  allatynrnti  ^iatv  b^rn  made  <u  of  Apr.  12,  1938. 

all  exsiiiiMd  and  recommend*^  by  examifung  dimncmt  on   iS-prrcrnt-grant    hasu 
I  «>ol«    "'W  [)r«<»tlltu  'lockvt  numb*  c)eai«amte»  i,.,,iir»iion  rmvivM  .i/iaf  Aiu   ->, 
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that  Congress  will  act  speedily  in  enacting  the  legislation 
which  will  set  up  the  machinery  which  can  function  to  carry 
out  projects  already  approved,  and  which  can  be  started 
soon  after  funds  are  provided.     I  herewith  include  such  a 
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Thty  Ha?t  Sinct  th«  Foundation  of  the  Republic, 
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HON.  HAMPTON 

or  toimi 
\H  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wr4nt94av 


hf  Truo  CounM  of  Our 


P.  FULMER 

CAROLrNA 

RKrRKSENTATIVKS 
Hphl  V.  If  Jl  I 


kXKmwm  or  aiAmMAW  jaic  b  a.  parlit,  or  T»ni  d«iio- 

CHATIC    NATIONAL   CXUfMnfim,    AT   THl    HIOIONAL    CX)N. 

piRBNca  or  DIMOCIIAT1C  hwoiiaN  roR  THl  soirm  at- 

LAMTIO  aTATBB  AT  OOLUUaU.  B.  0 .  ATRIL  M,  IMi 


Us  PTTLIflli.  Ur.  aptakiff,  under  1mt«  to  extend  mjr 
remarks,  X  Usclude  an  addreei|ol  Hon.  Jamee  A.  f%x\ss,  Poet- 
maater  Otoeral  of  the  UnltM  Statea.  at  e  conference  of 
DemocraUc  Wonen  for  tbe  Sojith  AUantle  SUlea  at  Q)Iumbla 
uay  dlst]1ot).8.C.: 


lem 


gta4  of  tlM 
gaUanaf  of 


le  aav«  a  poUttMl  Uia 


plkr«.  It  U  liuplrlnK  that  th«  cnnvtntlon  ahould  iM  held  h«r«  la 
Columbia,  ror  aume  r«Mon,  that  I  am  not  hiatorlan  aooufh  to 
analjHM  prtiparly,  thea*  aouiham  folks  havt  a  vary  much  warmar 
faallng  for  ibalr  political  and  patriotlo  ahrinaa  than  wa  of  th« 
North  appaar  to  aniartain  And  It  Mwma  to  dm  thai  In  tha  itortaa 
of  tha  paat,  Columbia  itajida  out  parhapa  mora  than  any  atmllar 
community  tn  tha  country  Wa  And  Houlh  Carolina  away  baok  la 
tha  aarlf  colonial  daya  taking  tha  buck  for  tha  whola  aaatare  aai^ 
board  in  doallnii  with  tha  ouna  of  plraay,  whleh  manaoad  thaaa 
cuaau  In  tha  liovnlutionary  period  wa  hava  this  aa«tloa  baarlBf 
tha  brunt  of  tha  BntUh  nUda  throwing  up  palmetto  forte,  aad 
intrtxivMinfl  to  tha  world  a  whola  Mhooi  of  haroaa  itrtkinf  mighty 
blowa  for  Ubarty 

ao  I  know  no  placa  mor»  Qtting  for  luoh  a  oonvantlon  than  thle 
aouthara  ctpital 

Whan  wa  ipaak  of  politioa  wa  ought  to  hava  In  mind  tha  two 
diffarvnl  applicatlona  of  tha  tarm  Ii)  ona  lanaa  it  oonvays  maraly 
tha  partlaan  Idea  tha  ■crambla  for  ufflca,  and  that  aort  of  thing. 
That  kind  of  poUtioa  haa  UtUa  maauing  and  Itttla  Infiuanoa  on  our 
national  prograaa  Actually,  politica.  if  it  amounu  to  anything, 
muat  ba  a  lynimym  fur  patriutum.  Tbara  may  ba.  and  fraquantfy 
ar«.  two  achtKkla  of  thoutfht  in  r<<ffKni  to  pollclaa  to  ba  followad  by 
tha  rtdaral  Oovammcnt  Tha  adharanla  of  aach  Mhool  may  ba, 
and  fraquantly  ara,  aa  alnctra  aa  tha  fuilowan  of  tha  othar,  Tha 
contmvaniaa  ought  to  b«  condnad  to  a  dlaouaalon  of  tha  marlte 
of  tha  dlvargrnt  ldf>ua  That  la  trua  politioa.  Tha  inoldantal 
ciaahaa  of  paraoiialltlaa  and  chargaa  and  oountarchargaa.  tha  n.* 
padianta  of  atrat«gy,  and  tha  uth«r  phaaaa  which  nowadays  flgura 
almost  asoluatvaly  in  tha  nawapapar  haadlmaa.  ara  maraly  tha 
froth  and  ttaam  artaing  from  tha  baaio  problam  of  datarmlnlug 
what  la  b«M  for  all  tha  paopla. 

rrom  tha  bagtnning  of  our  national  Ufa  thara  haa.  of  oouna, 
tha  oooAiol  batwaao  ihoaa  who  baiiavad  ia  an  arlatooratlo 
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form  of  government — a  goremment  handed  down  from  at>oT«  to 
the  ordinary  cftlaen — and  on  the  other  hand,  the  democratic  theory 
that  the  people  are  aupreme  and  that  the  only  fitting  government 
for  a  republic  la  that  In  which  great  wealth  had  no  more  au- 
thority than  great  poverty,  and  that  In  any  diaputed  question  of 
policy  the  majority  will  muat  govern. 

Jetrerson  and  Hamilton  are  conteatlEg  today,  aa  they  have  stnoe 
the  foundJitlon  of  the  RepubUo.  for  determination  of  tha  true 
courae  of  our  Nation's  progreaa. 

Whenever  a  measure  la  ooncelved  In  Waahington  for  the  benefit 
of  tbe  people  at  large,  the  cry  goea  tip  from  the  Hamiltonlana  that 
the  Government  Is  an  enemy  to  business.  It  was  so  when  Andrew 
Jackson  cnished  the  power  of  the  great  private  tiank  which  domi- 
nated not  only  our  early  financing  but  which  sought  to  usurp 
practically  every  other  function  of  government.  It  was  so  when 
the  antitrust  laws  were  first  put  Into  effect.  The  pattern  was  fol- 
lowed when  the  Federal  Reserve  System  ww?  adofMed.  and  It  was 
shrieked  from  the  housetops  when  the  principle  of  the  income  tax 
was  made  the  basis  of  our  revenue  system 

Nothing  cotiid  be  slUler  than  the  idea  that  this  administration — 
or  any  other  administration,  for  that  matter — Is  an  enemy  of  tnisl- 
ness.  No  admlnlstraUon  can  be  suocessful  unleaa  It  struggles  al- 
ways for  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  That  does  not  mean  in  all 
cases  that  It  must  enlist  on  the  aide  of  thoae  who  have  already 
great  fortunes  and  think  that  thone  fortiinea  should  be  Increased 
without  regard  to  the  tens  of  millions  of  American  cltiaens  de- 
pendent on  thalr  labor  for  their  daily  bread.  There  is  no  real 
prosperity  In  a  nation  made  up  of  a  few  hundred  multimlUtonairea, 
with  the  great  masa  of  tbe  people  ao  near  the  starvation  line  that 
their  every  day  Is  a  day  of  anxiety.  It  may  aeem  serious  to  the 
head  of  a  great  oorixratton  that  that  oorporatton's  profits  1  year 
dropped  from  SIOO.OOOOOO  to  SdO.OOO.OOO.  but  what  la  that  In  com- 
parison with  the  terror  of  a  man  whose  earnings  Just  suffice  to  keep 
his  family  houaed  and  fed  and  clothed,  whan  ha  la  confronted 
with  the  likelihood  of  losing  his  Job? 

Great  wealth  can  alwaya  take  care  at  itaelf.  It  la  up  to  the 
Oovemment  to  take  care  of  the  man  and  wonuin  who  have  no 
reservea  of  capital  to  tide  them  over  depreealons.  who  are  not 
buttressed  against  the  terrible  misfortunes  incident  to  tinhappy 
ttmea 

We  do  not  make  the  charge  that  every  rich  man  Is  a  despot  or  a 
cold-hearted  villain.  The  enormous  cbaritiea  and  welfare  founda- 
tions that  have  come  from  these  vast  accumulations  would  alooe 
make  sxx:h  a  charge  unfair  and  abaurd.  But.  on  the  other  hand, 
long  custom  has  brought  upon  the  great  corporatlona  a  habit  of 
considering  the  maintenanoc  of  a  particular  profit  rate  aa  the  most 
important  thing  on  earth.  A  corporation  naturally  feels  bound 
to  earn  great  salarlaa  for  Its  offlcera,  and  fine  dividends  for  Ita 
stockholders.  When  the  market  for  tbe  oorporation'a  partlctilar 
product,  for  ona  reason  or  another,  falla  off.  It  feels  bound  to  im- 
dertake  economies,  and  the  easiest  economy  consists  In  laying  of! 
workers.  In  the  eattmatlon  of  at  leaat  aome  of  these  pe<^>>e.  tha 
loaa  of  their  Joba  by  10.000  mill  employaea  la  of  leas  cooasquenoa 
than  a  smaller  dividend  to  10,000  stockholdera.  It  may  evan  ba 
admitted  that  theae  corporations  would  gladly  oontiniM  high 
wagaa.  for,  aa  buslneaaman.  thalr  directors  must  realise  that  they 
cannot  increase  the  oonaumpUon  of  their  goods  unleaa  there  axiata 
tha  purchasing  power  to  buy  tbsaa  goods  But  In  tha  past  It  has 
been  the  almost  invariable  rule  to  let  the  greater  purchasing  power 
appear  as  an  abatractlon  and  to  act  on  the  praaslng  reality  of 
passing  the  burden  of  leaa  proaporoua  times  on  to  thoae  least  able 
to  aasume  that  burden. 

I  began  this  addreaa  with  the  statement  that  I  waa  glad  to  make 
It  for  two  reasons  One  I  have  Indloatsd.  The  other  Is  that  I  have 
an  audience  of  lnt«>llig«nt.  olaar-thinklng  women.  I  have  alwaya 
gone  on  the  principle  that  there  la  no  difference  In  the  msntal 
proo««aea  of  one  a«K  and  the  other  on  public  ouaatlona  Tha  man 
who  U  threatened  with  the  loas  of  his  Job  la  no  laaa  dlamavsa 
than  ara  his  wife  and  daughtara  Indaad.  tha  pain  of  such  a  dU- 
aster  U  usually  more  acute  for  tka  mother  than  for  th*  father, 
more  painful  for  tha  datighUir  than  for  tbe  acn,  ao  I  am  talking 
to  you  tonight  exactly  aa  I  would  talk  to  an  audience  of  man,  with 
the  full  oonAdanoe  that  such  argumanU  aa  I  have  to  offer  wUl  ba 
Judged  and  appraised  in  preciaely  the  same  way 

In  one  respect.  I  thiak  that  the  patriotlam  of  politioa  la  mora 
appreciated  by  tbe  an-oallad  waakar  aai  than  by  the  mala  vot«r. 
On«>  evidrt\ce  of  this  la  the  aag  of  InUrast  in  th*  parlod  betwoan 
oampaigna  In  th*  heat  and  paaaloa  of  an  alacUon  year  It  la  not 
diOlcult  to  rotisa  anthualaam  and  make  th*  voura  aanail>la  of 
what  la  involved  as  to  their  Individual  interaaU  or  the  interasta 
of  the  country.  But  onoe  tha  election  Is  over,  tb*  majority  of 
men  appear  to  be  willing  to  put  away  thalr  politloal  fervor,  as 
they  put  thalr  blankeU  and  heavy  olothea  away  in  moth  balls 
when  winter  is  past.  Th*  majority  of  them  faal  that  thay  have 
had  enough  of  excitement  of  tbat  particular  kind  and  go  about 
their  usual  a<?tlvltlee,  content  to  let  public  tasuea  reat  until 
another  oompaifn  yaar  rolls  around.  I  am  not  apeaking.  of 
ooura«<.  of  th*  profsHlonal  polltlolan  but  of  tb*  great  mass  of  man 
who  Uk*  It  for  grantad  that  if  thay  vou  oa  altotloa  day  thsy 
have  fulfilled  thalr  ovary  publlo  obligation. 

It  appeara  to  b*  dlffarant,  X  am  glad  to  say,  with  suoh  woman 
as  make  up  the  membership  of  this  oonvsniton.  Thay  seam  to 
have  realised  that  gov«inm*nt  Is  a  continuing  fuaoiloo  aad  that, 
tbarafor*.  pollUos  whlob  dotsrmlass  th*  form  aad  poUolsa  of 
govarnoMat  Is  aot  a  matter  of  1  day,  but  must  ba  '^ 


on  all  days.  They  appear  to  understand  that  anything  that 
justifies  c»ncentration  and  extreme  effort  for  a  couple  ol  montha 
must  be  of  sufficient  Importance  to  tM  kept  track  of  during  all 
the  rest  of  the  months. 

This  conve.iuon  u  one  erldenoe  of  the  eontmulty  of  purpose 
and  the  pwralstence  of  effort  that  has  made  the  woman's  division 
of  tbe  Democratic  National  Committee  ao  vital  a  force  in  keep- 
ing our  public  Informed  on  the  lasuee  of  the  day  and  tn  ex- 
plalnirtg  the  almple  basic  truth  of  the  admlnlstraUon  pollclea. 
which  otir  opponenta  are  ao  persistently  befogging  m  and  out  of 
Oongreaa.  Because  of  the  oare  and  attention  the  woman's  divi- 
sion has  devoted  to  this  element  of  their  actlvitiea.  a  thousand 
subsidiary  agencies  throughout  our  land  are  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  work.  mUitanUy  and  elBclenUy.  Ttils  is  what  they  call 
their  "reporter  plan."  I  take  this  occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the  former  director  of  tbe  woman's 
division.  Mias  Molly  Dewson.  who  inaugurated  the  work,  and  to 
Mrs  "niomaa  F  McAUlstar,  the  present  director,  wbo  has  carried 
it  on.  and  to  the  other  able  women  on  the  staff  of  this  division. 

Tlie  eseence  of  party  pc^ltics  Is  that  our  whole  population  shaU  be 
made  poliUcally  conscloua.  Tbat  la  the  only  anUdote  tor  the  evUs 
that  have  resulted  at  varloua  times  in  our  past  history  from  the 
domination  of  a  relatively  amall  group,  who  made  politics  their 
business,  and  whose  Ideals  were  perhaps  not  always  of  the  highest. 
In  making  this  statement  I  do  not  abate  in  the  least  degree  my 
regard  and  appreciation  of  the  performanoea  of  tbe  party  worker — 
the  man  or  woman  In  the  ranks  to  wboee  effort  la  due  tbe  efflctency 
of  party  organization.  They  do  a  fins  and  neoeeaary  work.  But  in 
modem  times  It  has  been  demonstratsd  with  more  and  more  cer- 
tainty that  lutUonal  politica  la  a  continvious  and  permanent  tbing. 
It  was  absurd  to  believe  that  a  party  could  go  to  alecp  after  a 
national  election  and  dooe  along  luitll  the  next  following  conven- 
tion. It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  tbat  party  succees  could  be 
achieved  In  the  few  months  ^^pming  between  convention  and 
election. 

After  all.  tbe  result  of  any  political  campaign  reata  witb  tbat 
great  multitude  wtiose  political  life  Ilea  l>etween  tbe  two  great  par- 
tJea.  Tbere  never  were  enotigh  regular  Democrats  in  this  country  to 
elect  a  Preaident.  There  never  were  enotigh  Repuhltcaps,  m  tbe 
strict  sense  of  tbe  word,  to  elect  a  President  It  seems  to  be  a  fact 
tbat  tbe  balance  of  power  realdee  in  that  independent  element  of 
our  population  who  have  either  the  thinnest  and  most  casual  rela- 
tionship to  either  of  the  partiee  or  no  relationship  at  all.  Cam- 
paigns start  with  the  basic  vote  of  the  two  parties  reasonably 
matched.  The  object  of  a  campaign  oomea  down  to  persuading  a 
majorltv  of  the  neutrals  to  otir  own  way  of  thinking;  to  convincing 
them  of  the  validity  and  value  to  the  NaUon  of  our  pollclea.  m  con- 
trasted with  tbe  pollclea  of  the  oppoaition.  If  you  keep  this  cir- 
cumstance In  mind,  you  will  aee  bow  neceaaary  It  Is  to  have  a  con- 
tinuous program  and  how  iiUKtequate  it  la  to  think  that  ui  the 
hurry  and  rush  and  bustle  of  a  abort  campaign  a  nation  can  be 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  prot>lems  of  government  The 
average  man  or  woman  has  not  tbe  time,  even  If  be  or  she  haa  the 
inclination,  to  study  the  ramlAcationa  and  the  tmplicationa  of 
highly  technical  measures  which  the  complexity  of  our  modern 
national  life  involvea  Partleularty  ia  thia  oonaldsraUon  involved 
tor  the  party  of  the  admlnlatratlon  in  power. 

The  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  oppoaition  must  alwavs  be  to 
aaaall  the  admlnlstraUon  Take  the  reorganisation  bill,  which 
was  the  objeet  of  such  terrific  attack  by  thoae  hostile  to  otir 
President,  as  an  example  of  this. 

It  was  easy  for  antl-Rooaevelt  agencies  to  attract  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion by  clamoring  that  the  blU  represented  a  grasping  for  power 
and  the  threat  of  a  d'.otatorablp.  I  dont  suppoae  that  one  per- 
aon  in  a  hundred-  maybe  not  on*  In  a  thousand  —of  our  people 
has  ever  read  that  bill,  or  that  evon  a  frarilon  of  that  amall 
fraction  followed  the  debatea  in  Oongreaa  tn  which  the  details  of 
tbe  propoaed  ohanges  have  been  advocated  or  aasaUed.     Vet   the 

CQClplas  of  the  bill  war*  almple  and  sound  and.  la  general,  hav* 
n  advooatsd  by  every  Pr«sld*nt  since  Cleveland,  and  probably 
for  a  long  Um*  befor*  than,  "nirough  IBO  yram  buraaus  hav* 
been  added,  dapartmeau  have  multtpilad  their  fuaetlons.  and  as 
nearly  every  new  development  in  IsgiaUtlon  la  in  aoms  way  mixed 
up  with  a  ooupl*.  or  perhaps  a  hall  dnaen.  of  the  great  d«<part- 
menu,  aetlvlttsa  are  dlTtdsd,  r*M(malbUlty  U  q»itt,  sad  authority 
Is  aoaturad  through  the  whole  Oovarament 

What  our  rr«eloaot  aak*d--aa  hia  predsoaasora  askaa^— waa  eon* 
greaslonal  oonssnt  that  wUI  enable  hUa  to  remove  tbeae  hurdlss 
hran  the  path  of  etBotenev 

Every  American  nattiratly  abhora  dietatoreblp.  and  It  Is  a  safa 
and  simple  thing  to  broadcast  suoh  a  OMHiatrous  eharg*  Actually, 
they  might  aa  wall  aeous*  the  PrealdaBt  of  going  around  the 
country  burning  bams  and  stealing  sheep 

There  never  haa  t>een  a  strong  PrasifleBt.  from  Washington  down, 
who  haa  not  been  portrayed  as  a  would-be  dictator.  J<  ffereon. 
Jaokaon,  Lincoln,  Olavelaad.  Theodore  Rooasvelt.  aad  Wilson,  all 
heard  the  aam*  cry.  It  waa  lasvlUbls  that  the  present  occupant 
of  the  Whit*  House  should  shara  the  distinction  of  hu  great 
prtdoosasora,  and  It  wUl  ao  more  harm  his  prestige  or  hta  plaes 
tn  future  history  than  It  did  that  of  th*  other  Prestdenu.  who 
aooomnllshsd  so  muoh  aad  so  wall  (or  our  country 

Just  now  the  aUnortty  party  Is  tralaing  lu  gtias  oa  th*  new 
raoovary  biU,  designed  to  cheek  any  furUier  busluasa  r«lap'«.  to 
raduce  uaamploymsnt.  aad  to  take  oar*  of  the  dssutute  anK<ng  our 
•Itlasna    Tbslr  j^rassat  thsins  aoof  la  that  "pump  pnaUag"  oalf 
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tndu  try 


•►ffK^'Ml  •  t»mpnf»rT  lmpfov«ir»nt 
tbnuld   noi  b0  tri*d   •ffftln.     W«U, 
•  *(«<«  ot  ftffaire  wh«r«  iltrtdcDda 
antKivK  'tv*  commonplMra  of 
iMnt   rMuJUl  ftrt  kpp«r«iit  ta  0v«r  ' 
tnit*  hMv*  ion*  up;  la  •nry  nir« 
h«v«  ^)Mn  ruB,  ID  •  mulUtud*  ol 
•chaou     It  BbowB  in  tto*  work  of 
tb«  forMi  prouctloo  aad  Hood 
ft  mi  lion  dn«  boya  «tu>  but  for 
camp*  vouM  ti«T«  bMO  ■«po— d 
mjiny  ot  whom  wo\Ud  h«v«  raak 

It  ktpt  thla  eountry  frori  mjcUI 
Am»ric«n    laaltiuttona.    rratortd 
our  banki      It  ■•▼«  bualiMM  • 
am  aur*  Ui*t  bualnsM  today  wlU 
m*uur«  and  tadorw  ita  oparktioa. 
n«aa.   not   Uwt   which   waata  to 
attuatlon.  la  Ita  •fforta  to  fore* 
mrat  whrra  all  tha  prlYUaM 
tha  hard  kaoelci  for  tha  uafort 

Tou  may  hav«  obaarvad  that 
of  tha  maaauraa  our  admtnlatntio^ 
a  eonatnietiva  word;  narar  aa 
danundatory  laaaralttlaa  and 
paopla  out  of  work  la  not  a 
an  abatraetloa.  They  art  both 
by  OoTarmBMit.  promptly  and 

If  a  city  haa  a  lira,  tha  nn 
aeonomical  with  tha  watar  it  poun 
haa  anothar  tlr«.  nobody 
lag  i^ant  did  not  atop  all 

Our  paopla  know  that  for  5 
p^rformad  a  marraloua  aarrlea. 
eoDtrol  tna  rainfall,  and  prevent 
or  rrcn  to  atop  aarthquakaa.    But 
haa  taken  tha  problcma  aa  tbay 
(aoualy.  aaiMly.  and  with  only  oni 
national  waif  art.    And.  l«t  ma  add 
acaler  by  tha  parUaan  aaaauiu 


prarantlon 

tM 


ganaraity 


In  our  aeonomy,  and  ih«r»fora 

i»8  proeaaa  did  tat  ua  back  to 

buatnaaa  proAu  war*  a«am 

.,  and  farmlnf     Tha  parma- 

elty  whara  naw  public  build - 

eommiinlty  whara  rood  nMd* 

aaadad  poat  oAoaa  and  so  ooo 

Lha  C  0   0.  nunpa.  not  only  in 

lUon  but  In  tha  »Alvatllon  of 

opportunity  affortlad  by  tha 

tha  partla  of  )oblaaanaaa.  and 

_  a  awmmp  of  daapond 

<  laturbanoa.  praaartad  intact  our 

ind    malntainad    conndcaca    in 

to  eateh  Itt  braath.  and  I 

laeotntaa  tha  marita  of  tha  new 

a.     I  maan.  of  couraa.  raal  biifli- 

|alp  maka  partlaaa  uaa  of   tha 

baek  to  tfvat  form  of  foTrm- 

for  tha  faTorad  faw  and  aU 

maay. 

.  tha  atorm  at  erttlelam  of  any 

haa  adranaad  tbara  waa  never 

program — nothtnf  but 

abatracUona.     Ullliona    of 

,    wholaaala  daatttuUon  la  not 

faeu  that  mtiat  ba  daalt  with 
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ARTTCUB  BT  BOIf. 


Ur.  LODOI.    Ur.  President 
haift  InMited  tn  the  Riomo 


dapkrtmat 


thi 


y  Bara 


ot  puta  It  out — and  la  not 

on  the  damea.    If  the  city  later 

t^i  bee  tuaa  tha  first  extlngulah* 

fire  hydranta  ahould  be  aealed. 

Frnnklln  D.  RooaaTalt  baa 

rrue,  ha   haa   not  been  able   to 

flooda.  to  check  the  burrtcanes, 

lo  far  aa  lay  in  human  power,  he 

and  daalt  with  them  cotira- 

object  in  new.  and  that  la  our 

hla  task  has  been  razulared  no 

t&^t  have  pelUd  him  all  the  way 
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CAjBOT  LODGE,  JR. 

HUSKTTS 

HE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 
8 


CHARLBS  L.   MCNART,  OP  ORBOON.  APRIL 

37.  issa 


I  ask  unanimous  eonsent  to 
v«ry  able  article  written  by 


fi 


the  aenlor  Senator  from  Oregm  IMr.  McNAar],  the  leader 
of  the  minority  party  In  the  ^^nate.  The  article,  which  is 
•nUUed  "fUpubUcanlsm— Its  Future,"  appeared  in  the  Chrls- 
tton  Scienct  Monitor  In  the  ls4w  of  AprU  37.  1938. 

There  btlnff  no  objection,  the  article  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscoes,  as  foU<|wi: 

Aa  laaAaf  of  a  ramasat  of  It 
Kiry  of  tha  Rapublicaa  Party  la 
t  BMy  aaaai  strange  ttet  I  abc 
proaBaeta  (or  tha  poiat  of  view  ol 
mmiona  of  loyal  fc^owora  Tat  I 
which  tha  RapubUoan  Party  has 
•auad  oomoMa  aaaaa  of  the  ' 

iMa  wUl  ha  aa  ofloetita 
of  foverasMai 

I  aaa  iiuPMrojii  ta 

«f  sartv  BO«aniaiwi»  ta 

of 


Um 

abo<il4 


ta  a  fuMUag  r 
peat  Bsed  of  um 
Qiaa  haeft.  and  It 
But  a  bnaf 


, jr  that  tae 

lafMly  the  warn  who  had  ftvan 
Maloa.  was  drtbaWd  In  tha  tM 
ta  ino  tt  made  no  namlaatlan  foi 
«  out  of  41 


rapraaantlni  tha  ooa-tlma 

ta  of  tha  Unltadf  Stataa. 

with  opUmiam  of  tha 

thla' party  orgaaiaauoa  with  lu 

faal  futo  that  certain  thlnga  (or 

■leed  wUl  again  appeal  to  the 

a  paopla  and  that  Rapabllcan- 

(or  NfiatariBi  thau  viewa  and 


I  look  baea  ovar  tha 
_.  tyaitad  mataa  and  raaall  tha 
or  the  oUmt  haa  dwindled  in  ap- 
'  aa  a  aama  and  J9%  haa  a\ir> 
_-  la  tbo  caroar  of  tna  nepubiio. 
lepuhtteaa  Party  today  la  to  look 
I  w\th  tha  futura  that  I  sn  hara 


wy  of  the  paal 
aad  tbo  futare. 


iMorallot  Ptfty,  which  included 
tha  OoasUtation  to  tha  United 
am  of  laoo  and  dedtnad.  until 
tha  PraoMancy.  and  aubatquently 
of  tho  lanata.  aa  tt  waa  than 


ponntitutrd  T"l  ihK  htniatfe  of  Ha  prinriplw  and  of  thnan  of  Ita 
Irader.  Aimander  Hamilton  ar»  vinmialnkabli*  in  the  Rapubllcan 
p»rty  of  today  Thea*  fundammtnl  pollclea  included  a  aound 
public  cntdit,  a  tariff  adwniata  to  rnfH)Mr»««  pnxluctlon  for  home 
murkrta.  and  ttronii  national  ftnrrnniciu,  though  not  ona  that 
»h<nild  a^v»<)fh  Ihf  powiri  of  tht  Mtaica 

The  National  RrpublirRnt  ftnirir*'!  In  1838  beh'nd  Htnry  Clay, 
John  Quincy  Ad»n>«,  and  Di»ni«tl  Wpljaur  lo  eapouoe  Claya  "Amer- 
ican Synti'tn"  and  U)  ivipply  un  opptxiitlon  lo  Andrew  Jackaon  and 
the  apcllamfn  Ttia  piirty  Inter  naimmrd  th«i  name  "Whig"  and  In 
the  llHOa  fliK-ted  William  Henry  Hurriaon  and  Zachary  Taylor  to 
the  Pr»aidency  ^  ^ 

Again  in  the  nftlw  ihia  uroup  BpUt  oyer  the  ulavery  lanue.  but 
the  Republican  Pttrly  cRtne  in  to  waume  Ita  mantla  and  to  carry 
on  thu  b*«t  of  lU  tradillona.  And  from  the  time  of  the  Great 
Kmanctpator  down  to  and  not  excluding  the  preaent.  tha  Repub- 
lican Party  haa  aervrd  the  Nation  vtU  by  providing  auch  leadera 
aa  Llnc<jln.  Orunt  (larflrld.  McKinley,  The<xlore  Rooaavalt.  Taft. 
CoolldK'f.  and  Hi^xjvpr  and  by  providing  a  conatructlvely  critical 
oppoalilon  to  the  extreme*  and   indiacretiona  of  the  New  Deal. 

So.  rewardleaa  ot  changee  of  name  and  the  ahlfla  within  tha 
oiganlaaton.  the  party  that  stand*  ror  well-managed  public  flnanca. 
a  reaaonable  and  helpful  attitude  toward  bualncaa,  and  a  punult 
of  Boclal  prograaa  through  true  federallim — not  authorltarlanlam 
but  cooperation  on  practical  line* -that  party  haa  had  a  fairly 
contlnuoua  hiatory  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  down  to 
the  preaent  hour,  and  that  htaiory  will  continue.  I  am  aure.  for  a 
long  time  yet  to  come 

In  fact,  although  the  Democratic  Party  haa  operated  under  tha 
aame  name  from  the  time  it  abbreviated  the  Jefferaonlan  label  of 
Democratic  Republican,  that  party  probably  underwent  aa  much 
of  a  change  when  It  wtu»  taken  over  by  Jackson  and  when  It  re- 
emerged  after  the  ClvU  War-  with  only  11  Member*  In  the  Sen- 
ate— aa  has  the  PederaJlst-Wlilg-Republlcan  Party  In  lU  couraa  of 
time 

Fortunately,  the  conatltutlonal  nystem  set  up  by  our  forefathera 
■eema  to  favor,  almost  to  com{><»l.  the  operation  of  a  two-party 
■ystem.  I  say  fortunately  brcau.v  this  leads  to  more  clean-cut 
decisions;  It  provides  for  a  relatively  unified  administration  and 
unified  opposition,  and  ;n  p.irticular  it  tends  strongly  to  avoid 
that  bane  of  democratic  parhamenta.  virtual  deadlock,  and  stagna- 
tion, ihrotigh  the  Inability  of  a  multiplicity  of  parties  to  agree  on 
a  program. 

Thus  the  oppoBltlon  Is  always  on  It.s  mettle,  as  the  Republican 
Party  is  today,  to  pclnt  out  a  better  course,  to  provide  a  better 
body  of  policy  and  a  sounder  pro-am  than  that  which  Is  being 
followed — If  the  administration  in  power  can  be  said  to  have  a 
coherent  policy  and  protrram  The  vpry  mechanics  of  the  two- 
party  system  tends  to  throw  in'o  our  arms  all  who  are  dlasaUs- 
fled  with  the  management  of  the  Ocvernment  during  the  last 
5  years. 

Often  the  balance  between  parties  has  been  redressed  In  thla 
way  But  In  order  to  merit  thl.s  allegiance,  to  make  It  real,  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  satisfactory  administration  and  ona 
In  which  we  can  take  pride  when  we  shall  have  been  returned  to 
power.  Republicans  m\ist  develop  and  at^ree  upon  a  consistent, 
cohesive  bill  of  particulars  as  to  how  they  wou'.d  apply  the  long 
tradittona  of  their  party  to  the  problems  Immediately  before  tha 
American  people  now 

To  the  Republican  proicram  committee,  now  at  work,  I  would 
ecmmend  a  few  Ideas — not  rlRld.  finished  planks  for  their  plat- 
form, but  simply  some  general  thoughts  aa  to  the  ahape  and  design 
It  might  profitably  embody 

In  the  first  place,  the  Republican  Party  must  be  progressive.  It 
must  meet  new  needs  a,s  they  arise  and  new  conditions  aa  they  take 
form.  American  industrial  civilization  haa  arrived  at  a  point  whera, 
clearly  and  Justly,  many  desire  an  Increased  degree  of  aoclal  se- 
curity— of  asalsUnce  In  old  age  and  protection  against  the  haa- 
ards  of  unemployment  We  believe  this  aecurlty  can  ba  provided 
without  accumulating  from  bualncaa  auch  an  Inordlnata  raaerve  aa 
to  unbalance  the  national  economy  or  create  an  Invitation  to  waata. 
Wa  believe  that  aound  and  economical  administration  of  the  laws 
win  prove  aa  important  In  the  long  run  aa  the  legislation  Itaetf  la 

Rrovlding  aoclal  aecurlty  And  we  believe  that  tht  baaU  of  aacurlty 
indamantally  must  be  laid  in  tha  prosperity  of  bualnaaa  and  prl- 
vata  entarprlaa  that  la  to  pay  the  taxes  of  all  kinds  and  provide  by 
far  tha  graatar  bulk  of  ragular  employment. 

It  U  dear,  too.  that  iuoatantlal  support  must  ba  glran  to  tho 
farmer  Agriculture  ta  a  ma)or  segment  of  American  economy.  But 
I  bat  lav*  the  farmer  can  be  helpad  in  waya  that  will  neither  give 
away  hla  marktta  by  tariff  oonceaaiona  and  crop  raatrlotlon  nor  aat 
up  raglmenta  of  Impectora  to  police  him  Into  compliance  with 
marktting  quotas  Long  before  the  praaent  admlnUtratlon  oamo 
into  one*  I  favor«d  bills  to  give  the  farmer  aome  markatlng  aid  by 
Biaana  of  an  equallxation  fee  or  export  debenturaa.  and  X  ballave 
iomathmg  of  that  natur*  could  yat  be  mad*  affaotlv*. 

Thar*  ara  other  features  of  government  on  which  I  am  •ur*  a 
■troiig  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  American  people,  luch  as  more 
•conomy  and  decentralisation  in  the  handling  of  rellaf,  deartr  d*&- 
nltlon  o(  the  law*  agaltut  monopoly,  simpler  forma  of  taxation,  a 
sounder  fiscal  policy,  and  a  conduct  of  International  relation*  that 
win  maintain  American  rights  with  minimum  of  risk  of  embrotl- 
mtnt  m  foreign  war*.  As  to  deUlls.  of  oourae.  the*a  and  othar 
queatlons  are  subjecu  for  the  policy  committee  and  tha  party'* 
reprwentatlvea  In  Ccngreaa. 

1  am  glad  to  note  th»t  in  all  th"  d'.acus-lona  of  what  Is  to  become 
of  the  Republican  Party  iher*  has  been  UtUe  menUoa  of  tha  1^" 
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of  raaorting  to  a  change  of  name  and  almoat  no  support  for  th* 
proi>o*ul  when  made  After  all,  it  la  the  policy  of  a  party,  not  Its 
name  that  makex  it  Nignincaiit  But  what  nam*  could  b*  mor* 
truly  repreeanutlv*  ot  what  Ui*  Ututad  ttUta*,  uudar  th*  Oon- 
suiulion,  was  inianded  lu  be? 

It  WM  not  arid  la  not  a  aheer  democracy  or  rule  of  the  mob.  It 
was  not  and.  I  pray  never  shall  be  a  monarchy  or  dictatorship. 
But  11  was  and  ahoiild  ba  a  republic,  a  rapresenutlve  government. 
tn  which  ulents  and  abllltlea  are  appreciated  and  in  which,  at  tha 
same  time  the  humbleat  man  may  nav*  hU  say. 

Hence  I  feel  auro  that  the  Ideaa  and  Ideals  which  have  com*  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Republlcanlam  will  go  on  Influanctng  in 
a  major  way  the  deatlnles  of  the  Amarlcan  Oovemment.  And  what 
could  be  more  approprlata  than  that  thla  force  for  pollclaa  w* 
believe  beat  suited  to  the  praaanratlon  of  the  Nation  a*  a  republic 
should  continue  to  go  forward  under  the  banner  of  th*  Bepubllean 
Partyt 

The  American  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  MXXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  28  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  20), 

1958 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON    ELBERT  D.  THOMAS,  OP  tTTAH. 

APRIL  rr,  19S8 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rjecoko  remarks  delivered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  over  a 
Nation-wide  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
Wednesday,  April  27,  1938. 

The  address  was  delivered  aa  a  part  of  a  program  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Educaticm  Association, 
and  is  entitled  "The  American  Schools." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  April  19  Senator  HAaaiaoN  and  I  In  the  ITnlted  States 
Senate  proposed  a  substitute  for  the  Harriaon-Black-Pletcher  bill, 
and  several  other  education  bills.  The  substitute  Is  In  harmony 
with  the  report  of  the  Presidenfa  Advisory  Oommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. The  substitute  embodies  what  we  think  are  the  best  fea- 
tures of  these  bills  and  of  the  Reeres  report  to  the  President. 
Our  substitute  waa  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  which  means  that 
It  Is  subject  to  be  called  up  lor  consideration  by  the  Senate  at 
a  later  date. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  give  FMeral  aid  for  education  on 
a  basis  of  need  As  I  have  stated  before,  there  Is  no  reason  In 
the  United  States  of  America  ever  to  have  to  Justify  governmental 
aid  for  education.  Our  public-school  systom  Is  part  of  the  funda- 
mentals which  go  into  making  our  democracy.  The  theory  of  edu- 
cation as  It  relates  to  the  States  and  the  Nation  Is  also  weU-eatab- 
llshed.  The  basic  thought  In  relation  to  the  theory  of  education 
In  America  Is  that  It  ahould  be  locally  controlled.  The  educa- 
tional theory  which  dominates  American  thought  today  revolvaa 
around  the  home,  the  public  school,  the  private  school,  and  the 
church -controllad  acbool.  Each  ona  of  these  contributing  factora 
to  the  education  of  our  buys  and  girls  must  b*  and  will  be  pro- 
tected In  tti  IndlTldtul  aphare.  because  our  aubatltuta  bill  seaa 
to  It  that  th*  dlatrlhutlon  of  funda  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mant  donataa  to  tha  Btataa  will  be  admlnlatered.  decided  upon, 
and  divided  In  aocordanc*  with  Btata  action.  Thus,  any  fear 
which  anyon*  may  hav*  about  a  Federal  control  of  the  system  of 
education  la,  of  couree,  a  baaaleaa  fear,  because  there  I*  no  on*  in 
th*  United  State*  who  would  Ilk*  to  •*•  education  dominated 
from  any  Blngle  center  In  our  country 

A  bill  whlea  aubduaa  the  Federal  Government  as  an  administra- 
tor of  education,  yet  require*  and  permits  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  guarantee  to  the  State*  an  abundance  of  eduoauov.  cannot  help 
but  be  a  landmark  In  our  national  life,  as  we  contemplate  State* 
with  varying  fHfr***  of  literacy  and  even  mor*  varying  shade*  of 
opportunity,  and  with  not  one  ot  them  offering  what  muht  b* 
termed  a  full,  reasonable  opporttmlty  for  education  of  chUd  and 
adult.  Undar  the  bill  tha  eduoational  naed  U  ftrat  determined  by 
aettlng  up  certain  general  aUndard*  which  are  deemed  eaaentlal 
for  the  proper  training  of  a  bey  and  a  girl.  Ili*  financial  ability  to 
OMOt  thla  itandard  U  nait  determined,  and  if  a  Bute  should  bo 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  meet  the  standard,  then  such  Btate 
li  deemed  not  In  need  of  Federal  aid.  But  any  SUte  which  la 
Maoovered  to  be  laeklnc  In  tha  ee**nttal  eduoational  ahUlty.  aad 
In  the  financial  ability  to  meet  that  eeaentlal.  le  deemed  In  need 
of  Mderal  aid. 

IlkB  bill  spedfloally  doea  four  things:  Flnt,  it  makee  granu  to 
Btetea  ter  elomeatary  aad  high  achoola.     "nMoe  granU  embraoa 


appropriaiiona  bnglnnlnR  July  1.  1039,  ai^d  Inrreaalng  each  year 
throuKh  Jun*  .10.  llHft.  which  may  be  used  a*  the  BUtra  dirttt  for 
general  edutailonal  purpoana  Wirther.  the  bill  authorlaea  aa 
npproprlHlum  for  impruveil  teacher  prrparatiun  under  Slate  plans 
and  for  the  construction  and  Unprovamrnt  of  school  bulltttnga 

The  second  major  fi>alvire  of  the  bill  (vartaina  to  granU  for  adult 
education,   beginning  with  an   inltiel   approprtaiton   of  gA,000,000 
Th*  third  (eatura  relatea  to  rural  library  •ervic*,  with  an  Initial 
annual  appropriation  of  93,000,000     As  In  all  other  fealurea,  tho 
BUndard  plan  will  be  aei  by  the  SUta*  thamsalvea. 

The  fourth  title  deals  with  raaearch  and  planning,  with  an  initial 
appropriation  of  ll.aM,00O.  while  th*  remainder  of  th*  •ubetltuta 
looks  afur  children  of  Federal  employaa*  on  rvaervatlons  and  at 
foreign  stations,  and  with  aid  for  our  terrltorlea. 

Thus  we  *ee  that  th*  habits  and  ouatoma,  and  th*  tbeortas  and 
th*  way  In  which  education  haa  developed  In  the  United  Stataa 
wtU  be  continued,  and  the  plan  wUl  ba  locally  admlnlaterad,  tout 
the  aid  which  is  ao  vitally  neoeaaary  In  many  parts  of  our  country 
win  be  forthoomlng.  However,  tlie  Federal  grant  of  numey  will  be 
made  only  when  It  Is  equally  and  properly  distributed  and  when 
the  need  Is  proved  aad  Justified  tn  aoeordanoc  with  a  ael*nuftcally 
WQrk*d-out  formula  for  the  determination  of  that  naed. 

If  this  great  educational  aim  becooMe  a  fact  and  a  law  In  the 
United  Sutea  we  wiU  have  done  for  education  eomethlng  quite  aa 
big,  quite  as  great,  and  quite  aa  fundamental  as  w*  did  when  we 
eatabllahed  and  set  up  the  land-grant  Inatltutlona,  If,  too.  thla 
bill  rcaults  In  a  law  which  guarantees  to  every  boy  aad  girl  an  equal 
opportunity  tor  a  fundamental  education,  Amarlean  demoeraey  will, 
of  course,  be  more  stir*  of  being  preserved  and  American  democracy 
will  be  functioning  for  the  good  of  tha  Individual  eltlaan  aad  real- 
dent  In  our  ootmtry  In  a  way  that  tt  haa  never  funcUonad  before. 
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Protest  Against  GoTemraent  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  JR. 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  28  (leQislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20>, 

1938 


ARTICLE   FROM   NEW  TORK   TIMB8.    APRIL   28,    1938 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  an  article  appearing  tn 
today's  New  York  Times  relative  to  the  Government  spending 
policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RccoaD.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Mew  York  Tlmea,  ylprll  28,  1936] 

Spxitdimo  "RavoLT"  Stabtbd  BT  WoMOt — SxTTToat  Hoirazwrvxa  Dbl- 

06XD  With  SuppoaT  Arrca  laannie  Plba  km  Wob  Paonav 

SurrcRN,  N.  T..  April  27. — Two  Rockland  County  houaewlvea. 
who  have  been  worrying  about  rising  food  prices  and  the  future 
of  their  children,  were  deluged  today  witlt  Inquiries  over  a  "woman's 
rebellion."  which  they  started,  as  Individuals,  against  Oovermnaat 
spending. 

With  the  distribution  yesterday  of  lO.COO  circular*  to  teat  *entl- 
ment  near  home,  interest  grew  so  rapldl}'  both  within  and  beyond 
the  county  that  in  leas  than  34  hours  they  found  It  neeeiaary  to 
order  two  more  printings  of  10,000  ooplea.  making  a  total  of  80,000 
drculara. 

The  circular  Is  a  orM-pag*  printed  iheet  headed  "Waman  of 
America.  Wake  Up!"  and  ending  with  tlria  line  "Start  a  'rebellion' 
In  your  community"  With  a  space  marked  for  a  signature  and 
the  names  of  the  county  oongreaalooal  BepreoentatlVM  and  9m- 
atora  In  a  corner,  the  circular  demands  that  Oongrsaa  "reduoo 
Oovemment  expenses,  oppose  further  Ipump  prumnt,'  keep  our 
children's  future  unnxMtgiiged,  aad  glvf  ua  all  a  otaanee  to 
ourselves." 

nrrNn  acnvi  m  ntuenm 

Neither  ai  the  two  woman  who  startoci  the  "rebellion"  has 
active  In  politic*.  One  of  then.,  Un.  Chariai  F.  Blspham,  Is  tha 
wife  of  the  rector  of  Christ  Frotestant  H>isoopal  Chureh  hare  and 
the  other,  li<rs.  Charles  L.  Rulswlt,  Is  tbe  wi:*  of  ttia  maasfor  of 
the  Bockland  Oas  Oo. 

Mrs,  Blspham  has  two  grown  sods  arid  hts  been  aetlve  la  the 
Community  Club  here  and  garden  dvibs  In  the  oouaty.  Kn. 
Kulswlt  has  a  18-year-otd  son  and  has  lew  olub  sfWIatlnns  Bott 
are  nominally  Rapubllcan.  but  said  ttiey  had  not  tafen  bubIi 
intarast  in  poUtlos. 

In  traquant  visits  at  each  other's  bona*  tbay  expresMi 
ooneam  at  rlaing  toed  prteee.  the  profnuoa  of  Ooverament 
Inf.  and  the  future  that  faeed  their  children.    Both  womi 
that  in  talks  with  others  they  came  to  tha  eoncluslon  that  many 
wers  opposed  to  the  Oovemmam-qMndlng  pollclea» 
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About    ■   wMk    ■(o,    tb«7    MJd 
■tiC'Uld    be    do&e    to    flw 
Ri-prcaentatlTes   and 
pclicics. 

Iast«Ad  of  fon&lnf  an 
■t.%ti»   M   IndlTtdiuOa   la   fnunlni 
dtnribuUd   amoof   voinaB   to   b< 
Tli^y  drew  up  tb«  drcular 
wftre  printed  7«ct«nlay. 

Mm    BUphara  aod  ICra.  Btilsvp 
>tor«a    m    Suffem    and 
ttiey   nw.     Wlthla   a  abort  ttma 
caiu   for   axtra   ooplM   not   only 
ccmmunltlM  In  tb«  eounty. 

Thla  monilnff  ihf  dMldad  to 
With    arraral    bundrad   etreulara 
tfc«ir  car  and  than  rod*  on  a 
tc   all  iiaaaiiiniii      At  Itedlaon 
biu   and   rod*   until    tb«7    had 
otbar  ridna. 

They   than   went  to  Tlmaa 
Street    and    Broadway,    offarlnf 
pnaaad.    "Hmt  aoon  had  ooty  a  f 
Biora   for   aodaa   and   a   mall 
axtim  eopiaa.  untU  thdr  aupplr 

ItoanwhUa.  aoma  ana  at  homa 
Zdltor  and  FUbUabar  annual  eoi  i 

?apara  la  tba  country,  and  a 
ba  BaiiaDil  Mr.  F*t**"**  ' 
tn  Haw  Tork.  typing  anvalopaa 
aunt  to  2JU0  adltoca  tbroagbou 
rtaantatrvaa  and  Senatora  tn 


than  mada  a  canTmaa  of   *P 

sut    elrculara    to    every    woman 

tbay    wera   reeelTlng   talepbona 

from   Buffcxn,   but   from   other 


leat  out  tbatr  plan  in  New  Tco-k. 

they  drove  to  the  dty.  parked 
J  rtown  bua.  handlag  the  drculara 
i  Tenoa  they  changed  to  another 

tistrlbutad    drculan   to   all   the 


croe  rtown 


Oqmxm 

tlie 


CI  9Wd 


and  atood  at  rorty-aecond 

dreulara   to   every    one    who 

left.    They  flopped  In  a  drug 

followed    them,    aaklng    for 

gooa. 

given  them  an  old  copy  of  an 

♦«««*»»*§  a  list  of  all  the  n«wa- 

at  the  CoogreaBkaaal  Dtrectory. 

at  home,  while  hla  wife  waa 

a  hla  atady  for  ettcilai*  to  be 

the  country  ar«?   all  the  Rep- 


Whcn 
aftenkoon  they  learned  that  the 
had  been  rtnglx^  aU  day  with 
emy  communtty  of  RorklaiMl 
rrom  New  Tort  City.     What  toM 
waa  rapidly  davcloptac  Into  a 

Both 
tn  tb^r  ecperlment.    They  aakl 
two  at  an  argmnlaatton  and  ib) 
tb*  protaeU  on  an  Individual 

rrom  nabifMd.  II.  J.  they 
a    meeting   ctf    wonea    tomorroif 
Our  Syalam)  BKyvemcnt.    Thla 
pwtlaan.   non-poiltlcal   group. 
York  aty  In  about  3  weeks  to 


BolBwn    returned   home    thla 

telepbonea  tn  both  thetr  bomea 

liquaati  for  drctilan  from  almost 

anty.  plaeea  tn  New  Jersey,  and 

started  as  a  county  experiment 

ktlonal  movement. 

toolgbt  at  the  tntcreat  ahown 

stlU  against  the  forma- 

i(  It  would  be  better  to  keep 


Oionty. 


tbey 

ifl  light 


beCv* 


The  test  of  the  circular  f  oUowi  \ 
Stop  new  "pump  priming* 
What  baa  "pump  priming"  at 
years  done  fdr  yout 
Has  ytwr  husband  a 
■ow  about  your  bomet    Do 
of  the  TO  percent  o* 
manta,  or  to  H  already  la  the 


steady  )« t>t 


rioridm--Ltat   (by  covaMes)   of 

•II 


DeckMN*. 


wv 

w 


wim 


WISM 

wucn 


Vttia 

w 


Total 

▲laebua  Ceaity: 

QalawtUa 


C«aaly: 

do. 

Telal. 

BrewwdCoaatr 
PortLanAvr 
BafiywMd.. 

Total 


they   decided   that    Mnaethlng 

an    opportunity    to    tell    their 

tbey   fdt  about  Oovemment 


they  decided  to  keep  thetr 

a   form   letter   that   ccaild    be 

and   aent  to   Oongreea. 

and   the   first   10.000  copies 


Are  you  one  of  the  14.000.000  on  relief  or  one  of  the  12.000,000 
Htlll  unemployed?  Spending  has  brought  the  Nation  close  to  the 
oeak  of  unemploirtnent — why  spend  more? 

The  Oovemment  gives  with  one  hand  but  takes  with  the  other, 
for  the  only  money  our  Oovemment  has  comes  only  from  the  people. 

One  dollar  out  of  every  five  paid  a  wage  earner  goes  for  taxes. 
That  much  less  for  shoes  and  meat! 

Congress  has  Just  appropriated  $800,000,000  to  pay  farmers  not 
to  raise  food  This  means  higher  prices  In  the  grocery  stores. 
You  also  pay  the  taxes  to  pay  the  farmers  1 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent  $49,000,000,000  In  the  last  5 
years.  If  this  policy  Is  gcxxl  for  the  country,  why  are  conditions 
worse  than  they  were  In  19337 

Depressions  and  inflations  hit  women  hardest  as  conservers  of 
the  home.  You  It  now  what  a  depression  Is.  Do  you  know  what 
Inflation  is?  In  Germany  It  meant  starving  children,  worthless 
life  insurance,  savings  that  could  buy  nothing.  If  more  billions 
are  spent  we  will  have  Inflation. 

This  handbill  Is  put  out  by  hmisewlvea  as  a  protest  against 
the  way  politicians  are  running  the  country,  whether  they  call 
themselves  Republicans  or  Democrats.  This  Is  not  political — It  Is 
patriotic.  We  demand  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  re- 
duce Government  expenses,  oppose  further  "pump  priming,"  keep 
our  children's  future  unmortgaged,  and  give  us  all  a  chance  to 
save   ourselves. 

We  Implore  all  women  who  agree  with  this  to  sign  their  name 
on  this  handbill  and  send  It  to  their  Senators  and  RepresentaUvea 
in  Washington. 

Women,  save  this  country  for  your  children! 

Saxah  OLrvzH  Hoxswrr, 
Chairman,  Women's  RebelHon, 
Suffrm.,  NY..  Rockland  Countf. 

Start  a  "rebellion"  in  your  community. 


an  Invitation  to  speak  at 

,      to   organlaa    an    "SOe"    (Save 

a  ganliatlon.  announced  as  a  non- 

k  aas  to  bold   a  meeting   in   New 

1  orm  a  national  organlzatton. 

s  ciacTn.AB 


your  country  la  baiikrupt! 
gia/)0CM)00tf)0  during  the  last  S 


Bow  long  win  It  last? 
^oa  own  It  or  Is  your  home  one 
homee  behind  tn  pay- 
d  tbe  Oovemmentt 


P.  W.  A.  Projects  in  Florida 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28, 1938 


APPROVnJ    APPLICATIONS    FOR    P.    W.    A.    PROJECTS    IN 

FLORIDA 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rucord,  I  Include  the  following  list 
of  approved  applications  for  projects  in  Florida: 

noa- Federal  s^plleaftofu  for   which   no   aOotments   hat>e   been   made   as   of  Apr  12,   1939, 
mended  by  examining  divtaions  on  45 -pertxnt -grant   basis 

jfOTB.-''W~  pr«csdtiis  docket  number  desimates  *pp:i<aUon  received  uticT  \pr  S.  i««l 


Type  ot  project 


riifT«nlty  buJdlnci. 

....do 

...do 


SdMola.. 


Loan 


JI83.0nO 

aKCuo 

176.(100 
259.000 
14A.  OOO 


861.000 
lAOOO 


CeartbooN  vkI  Jsil. 
S<|ftool  addiuoi 


Oraot 


»U9.727 

8a  183 

IHOOO 

2U.90B 

118.638 


Total 


!«.  181 


.laooo 


9,307 
24.  MS 


Pter 

MKatarworks  in  proTwinaat. 


Tbll  brides.... 
HMMr  InproT 
WMwworka  iJiipro< 
(kt< 

UTMCB 

Sw«*ll 

8«bool  addltlMi. 


30.000 


33,7S3 


IW.OOO 

W,  (TOO 


2N8.000 


7H0OO 

3.300.000 

«X000 

AOOO 


1,000.000 


17»J.2H 
81.000 


2S7.233 


6(1,494 

.soaooo 

40,  DM 
90,454 

188,100 
XXKO 

r.ooo 


1332,727 
178,183 
320.000 
470.  WO 
363.636 


1,X&,464 

31S,  ISl 


9,307 
&4.MS 


Total  «ti- 

Dutad 

project 

casta 


1333,7X7 

ITS.  US 
330.000 
470.900 
363,638 


l,S6i,454 

31S.1S1 


30.  MO 
54.545 


63.753 


365.333 

180,000 


*,74«,3« 


US.  SO 


1.425,454 

4,000,000 

100,080 

451.454 

1W,100 

30,250 

27,000 


^«uc»«s 


75.0QS 


391.637 
180,000 


571,827 


1,435. 4M 

4,000,000 

100,  OM 

46,  4M 

418,000 

4ft,  000 

flOlOOO 


t,mKi 
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Florida — List    (by  ccninties)    of  pending  non-Federal  applicationa  for  tchich    no  allotments  have   been   rruule  as  of  Apr.   12.   193S, 
all  examined  and  recom  mended  by  eiMmining  divisions  on  4  5-percent -grant  basis — Continued 


Docket  No 


Main 


Sub. 


Loctitioo 


V"  103.5 

\vi.::ii 

AVI2.V) 
\V  1,122 

>v  \3-a 

W  1 3V 
W  1358 
WI373 
■W1374 


W1352 
W120I 
W1335 
W1081 
W13S0 
W1218 


\V'075 
^1175 


WllT 
W  1.330 
M  13.^3 
W1300 


WI192 


Wl2fi2 
W  13.38 
W1357 


W1106 
W1370 
Wl38>2 


W1285 
"W'laCO 
W1115 
W1241 
2066 


Duval  County: 

Jacksonville 

....do 

....do 

l)uval  County. 

Jacks-invi'le 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do... 

....do 


Type  of  project 


Loao 

* 


Total 

EscsJT-his  County: 

Escambia  County. 
Gilchrist  County: 

Trenton , 

Gulf  County: 

Port  St.  Jo*.. 

Eilljboroush  County: 

Tampa 

Jackson  County: 

Marianna.- .- 

Lafayette  County: 

IVIayo — 


Leon  County 
Talahassee. 

....do 


Power  improvements. 

Swimniintr  [xx)l 

School  addiuon 

School 

Paving 

Swimminc  pool 

Waterworks 

Drainape 

Combination  wwer... 
Sanitary  sewer 


$32,000 


Ur«nt 


II. 


■27.000 

31,20n 

(i70,  iSi 

2ft.  ISl 

iia423 

15.fi40 

.m  725 

5,355 

124,  H7S 

I4K.400 


Bridge. 


School 

Harbor  Improvement. 

Water  mains. 

CoiuthoiLse  ad  lition. . 
Watwworka.. 


32.000 


29.000 


Office  building. 
Uospilal 


Total. 


Marion  County: 

OcaH 

.Anthony 

Citra -. 

&umiD«r  field. 


Total 

Oranjte  County: 
Orlando 


Palrn  Beach  County: 

Belle  Ulade... 

Palm  Beach  County. 
Pahokee 


Total. 


Pinellas  County; 
Clearwater... 
do 


School   - . 

School  repairs. 

Scboi>l . 

.-..do 


981,  OOU 


aaooo 


90.000 


.50.000 


3,  ua.280 
34.  M5 

23.  r« 

101.700 

802. 636 

JZ500 

16.364 


190,000 

42.7S0 


Total 


127,000 
31.208 

«?«1.  455 
.'W.lHl 

110.423 
1\«M0 

31«  725 

.vs.^5 

124,  S75 
H!l,400 


222.7.^ 


Power  improvements. 


City  Hall. 

Bridfre 

Uospitai.. 


Sanltery  sewer. 
Waterworks 


Pinellas  County - - do 


Total 

Polk  County: 

Mulberry 

Putnam  County: 

Palatka 

St.  Johns  County: 

St.  AugU8tin«.. 
St.  Lucie  County; 

Fort  Pierce 

Sara«)ta  County: 

Sarasota 


Grand  totil. 


School 

Electric  plant. 
do 


Hospital 

Wat«Trorks- 


13,000 


13.000 


167.000 


17,000 


7,363 
9.549 

1I,TS8 


197,400 

sratno 


ia63« 

43.363 
15,750 


09.749 


3.4SH.  2B0 

24.  545 

52.738 

101.700 

1.783,636 
22,500 
36,364 


180,000 
92,730 


Total  mU- 

mated 

project 

coata 


USA.  000 

00.347 
3.  711  Ifl 

»i.tM 
34&M 

34, 7M 
45a  WIO 

11.900 
V2.4M 
339,777 


r2.  750 


16ts7S0 

7,363 

9,549 

11.  738 


197,400 
370,000 


3S.638 
43,363 

15,760 


1M.0O0 

30.000 

138,000 

347,000 

32.000 

76.000 


6,36^000 


13A.S36 
10.  SOU 
13.909 


167. 045 

24,545 

112.000 

283,000 

34.364 

62,181 


i.tttil,  734 


82,749 


303.836 

16.500 
3a909 


7.mf7,aBi 

M,MS 

63,7a 

2a^ooo 

1.783.638 

ao.009 

35.364 


400.000 
95.000 


4»5.000 


375.000 
16.383 
19,800 


23.698 
96.381 
35.000 


351,045 
Si  545 

asaooo 

630,000 

66,364 

138.181 


10,238,734 


154.000 


303. 6M 

36,750 
30.900 


371.  3M 
M.545 

230,000 

63a  000 
7&364 

138. 181 


21.  08&  581 


Citizens  of  Michigan  Offer  Program  to  Save  Nation 
From  Depression,  Despair,  and  Defeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AjnH  28. 1938 


PETmON  AND  PROGRAM  FROM  CmZENS  OP  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In  receipt 
of  a  petition  that  has  been  prepared  by  some  erf  the  most 
substantial  citizens  of  my  State,  which  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Rxcou. 

T.TCXXITI — App 109 


In  connection  with  this  peUtlon  these  Michigan  citizens 
also  offer  a  seven-point  program  to  which  I  subscribe.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  this  proposed  prof:nun  would  return  peace 
and  prosperity  to  this  Nation. 

The  petition  and  program  follow: 

A  pmrioir 

We  &re  alarmed  at  tbe  proposal  tlukt  this  biislneaa  depreaslon 
be  fought  with  an  extraTagaut  program  of  WMtefiU  ezpexullture  of 
public  moneys  by  the  Government.  Thla  method  has  b«en  tried 
once  and  failed.  The  problem  of  unemployment  waa  nerer  solTed 
by  thta  method.  The  pubUc  debt  lnu  been  tremendoualy  In- 
creaaed  to  no  avail.  The  burden  of  taxation  has  been  tre- 
mendously Increased  without  benefit  to  the  people.  To  repeat 
again  at  this  time  tbe  same  futile  program  Is  monstrous  folly. 
To  fall  again  after  further  extravagant  waste  of  money  would  be 
rulnoiis. 

We  believe  the  concentration  of  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent— originally  demanded  by  him  t<9  meet  an  emergency  and 
now  assumed  by  him  as  a  vested  right — has  proved  only  to  b» 
a  menace  to  otir  liberty,  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  our  livelihood, 
and  a  blight  to  any  hope  of  economic  progress  or  stability  so 
long  as  tt  Is  permitted  to  persist.  We  believe  the  IxecuUve  coo- 
tiol  ot  the  expenditures  at  money — and  the  distribution  at  patronag* 


.,j^ 


i. 
I''. 


II 


f:  '    S 
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KzecuUvc 


prosiiertty, 


Increaaisd 


taOvsiTj 


botin 


aid 


UbeiUaa 


tn  partleolar — bM  itetrmded  our 
6-*n»tor«  »nd  Congrfnaim  to 
M-'dX    dakixoy    Um    fuocUontng    of 
D  cnt     and     tb«     poUtical     Indepei 
•i-ntaUTW  lo  do  the  people  •  will 
p  mneat   by  Ute  le^alsttr*  action 
V.e  do  not   believe  In   burcAucrat^ 
cr  the  Oovirnment — however 
I'*  leadership 

We  believe  the  road  to  our 
rm  demands  thrtft  asd  pnxtenn 
o<ent    Juat  as  In  each  cltlaen's 
V«>  believe  w«alth  Is  created  by 
or  Uving  ts  only  ralMd  by  1 
t'lincs  avmtlabto  to  all  people  at 

We  bcUcM  camp«Utk»  in 
«k«Uare  of  the  pcopto  protected 
t  uoen  who  by  oonaplractaa  amoQ  ; 
r<!etrlct  prodtictlOB.  and 
ca*  ot  proportion  to  the  valiae  o( 
vllh  consaquest  Imposition  of 
We  believe  tn  tha  Inalienable 
Job  they  can  gat  tor  as  many 
lij  they  may  elect  to  accept, 
iroremment — national.  StaU.  and 
tlxls  right  to  every  IndlvMuai:  to 
<rty  from  assault  and  damage 
ivdv  and   tewteaanaaa  that   hav< 
;;>nve  us  erf  our  traditional 
TO  work  out  our  own  problems 

We  beMwe  this  Nttkm  Is  sun 
<=tiUd    sboold    be    allowed    to    b< 
tMit  we  have  learned  the  prograaa 
It  imrmail  In  recent  y 
We  beUew  relief  In 
nppraprMstaos  to  the  Red  Croai 
an  the  moat  economics  baaU. 
laan  of  the  Ration  would  aceln  bt 
rare   is   priaaarUy   hla  own 
laeat's.     We  believe  the 
a«d  Oroas  or  oCherwlee.  ahooki 
toy  local  people,  adapted  to  loca. 
(mn  know  them,  and  abeolutely 
at  any  kind     We  believe  that 
to    abandon    the    preeent 
poUetea   will   InevltabtT  ruin   as 
itealiny  the  eiwdtt  of  our  Oo 
for  the  mtmtj  ot  eur selves,  ourj 
that  we  hoM  dear 

Tt>  the  end  that  this  depreeslox 
perlty  resumed,  and  the  futtire 
the  Congreee  at   United  States 
reapooalbmty  erf  Initiating  and 
a  reeov«7  program  whleh  ahouh 
1    A  program  of  rigid  econom  ' 
Budget  at  the  earliest  poaatble 

2.  A  leglaiatlTe  poUey 
President  to  control  the 
tloo  of  patronage;  cvirtalllng  his 


FtetUmal  Coagtum:   has  silbjecled 

eoercton;  and  If  continued. 

dsBaocrattc    leglalaUve    govern- 

dence     of     the     i>eoples     repre- 

We   believe   In  democratic  ^ov- 

oC  the   people's  reyv.-'BenitatJve^ 

rule   by   the   executive  branch 

brlHiant.  sincere,  and  public  gpinted 


•afety.  stability,  and  prog- 

tn  the  conduct  of  the  Oovern- 

I>e^nal  conduct  and  expenditure*. 

jwork      We   believe   the   standard 

production  of  more  and  more 

ower  and  lower  prices. 

should  be  fostered  and  the 
Yom   exploitation   by    thoec  pro- 
themsclves  seek  to  raise  prices. 
b   monopolies   to  obtain  profits 
their  servtees  to  the  public  azKl 
tlardahlps  on  the  people 
Ight  of  all  men  to  work  at  any 
as  they  choose  at  such  wages 
believe  the  wb<^  resources  of 
local — shoaM  be  tised  to  sssure 
protect  his  person  and  his  prop- 
to  repress  those  forces  of  dls- 
comc   to   terrorlae   us   and   de- 
and  freedom  as  indlvidiials 


'7e 


req>  mstblllty 


»H«t»>i|>«  m^ 


fa  hire 


>reeent    wastef  ill 


csrrylng 


drastleaUy 
expenditure 


Mhode  Itirnnd—Liat  (by  eounfier 


DookM  No. 


Mala 


W1IS 

WllJl 
WllJB 


WMH 
WIMM 

wus 

WU3> 

wiia 

W11M 
WIUS 


wim 


Sub. 


County: 
W«et  Wsrwtek.. 
W»rwkk 
Kaat  OrvsDWidL. 


Total. 


rievMsassO 


Tsari 

Wvhincton  C«iBty 


■o  rich  that  no  man.  woman,  or 
cold,    hungry,    or    unsheltered. 
for  relief  and  abatement  of  un- 
bars Is  cruel,  wasteful.  Ineffective. 
future  should  be  extended  by 
for  nee  when  really   needed  and 
believe  In  this  way  every  clt- 
brotight  to  realtae  that  tSils  wel- 
and    not    the    Oovem- 
tlcn  of  all  relief.  throtiKb  the 
dealt  with  as  a  local  problem, 
ooodlUooa  as  only  local   people 
llvorced  from  political  Influences 
to  recognize  these  facts  and 
extravagant,     and     degrading 
all   Individually,   and   ultimately 
t  upon  which  we  all  depend 
ehUdien.  omt  property,   and   all 


Ing  hLi  further  infringement  on  the  mdepfndence  of  Congreas;  and 
reeforing  to  Congress  the  responsibility  for  the  legislative  program 
of  the  country 

3  Immediate  'lmpl!ftcatlon  ar(!  rat!onil;z;iticn  of  our  tax  laws 
designed  to  otTt  r  pnvarp  indvi.'^try  an  •■pp<"r*'anry  to  expand  and 
pr'jsper  and  equitably  di.'^tnlT'ite  over  the  broadest  pos«;lble  base 
the  high  tax  load  we  are  doomed  to  me»t  becai:»e  of  previous 
folly  Every  citizen  w:th  a  margin  above  bare  necessities  should 
contribute  something  directly  to  the  cost  cf  his  government  in 
order  that  he  may  d^velcp  and  sustain  an  Intense  Interest  in  the 
efficiency  and  econ<>mv  of  it«  operation 

4  Immediate  repeal  or  mr.st  dra.'-tlr  amendment  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act  which  ir.  lis  present  lorm  ha«  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  strife  between  labor  racketeers  and  capital  to 
the  distress  of  the  public  generally  and  Laboring  men  and  women 
themselves 

5  Immediate  discontinuance  of  the  campaign  against  public 
utilities  In  order  that  they  may  again  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country 

6  Elimination  of  all  control  over  railroads  by  the  I  C.  C.  except 
Its  authority  to  regulate  operations  in  the  interest  of  safety,  and 
to  prevent  discriminations  between  users  of  their  servicee.  In  order 
that  American  initiative  may  attain  function  In  the  developnaent 
and  operation  of  our  great  railroad  systems, 

7  Immediate  resumption  of  a  sound-money  program  based  upon 
gold  and  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  their  right  to  acquire 
and  hold  gold  at  any  tjrat>  the  conduct  of  the  Government  or  the 
banking  system  makes  .such  holdings  seem  advisable,  thereby 
making  It  Incumbent  upon  the  Oovernment  and  the  banks  to  so 
conduct  their  fiscal  policies  as  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
people  The  application  of  the  .spirit  of  the  policies  and  viewpoint 
indicated  In  the  foregoing  .seven  points  to  every  detail  and  branch 
of  governmental  activity  too  nun^rous  to  list  here,  but  In  the 
aggre^te  of  paramount  importance 


P.  W.  A.  Projects  in  Rhode  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  O'CONNELL 

OF    KHOLiE  ISLAND 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsday.  April  28.  1938 


WMj  be  halted,  the  road  to  proe- 

our  country  assured,  we  believe 

rtkould    Immediately    assume    the 

out  on  a  nonpartisan  beats 

embrace: 

looking  to  a  balanced  national 
n^ment. 

restricting   the  power  of    the 

of  money  and  the  distnbu- 

eacesalve  existing  powers:   curb- 


APPROVED  APPUCATTONS  FOR  P    W    A.  PROJBCTTS  IN  RHODE 

ISLAND 


Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  Li?t  of  approved  applications  for  P.  W.  A.  projects 
in  Rhode  Island; 


)   of  pending  nen-federal  ajrjMcattans  fvr  whteh  no  allotments   havf  bren  made  as  of  Apr.   12,  1938, 
ez^eiined  and  recommended   t>y  examining  dn~isions   on    4J-p<'^re'it-g'-ant    basis 
ifVoiTi  -"W"' pr*c»d;:n«  docket  Biinil-)er  il««i.Tis»'.t-s  ipi  ;i(»iii)Q  r>'ii:'.'''i  if:rr  \;r   ^,  ,.:.. 


L(«aUon 


Type  jf  pr c,j>'t-t 


Pf!<1ire  

Muuicipttl  bull  dine . 
UlgbsdJOiM   


S«tioo?  huiMin  :s. 
rStrmlioo  plsiil. 

P«vtas 

lilKb  scboul 

Whuff 

Htatini:  plam  .. 

SfllKml 


Watsrvorks 


l.<.eir. 


I  irar.t 


Total 


TnfAl  PStl- 

li.ule«l 
pm)rrt 


■  IS. 


1?2,  T3S 

l^).  Ill  Hi 

M2.  :w) 

':*!"),  I,»l<l 

26.  .VO 

VJ.  i.'<J 


rn.TM 


135.  7:4S 

ISI    KH) 

<*»!  IHU 

2*=.,  .'."4.1 

iy,  XA) 


1,957,  74*        l,y,'.7,  74s 
1 

JW  ;ts2  3(9.  3j*2 


$l7,^nno 
so.oto 

ZN),  l)()0 
47.S.  OB 


'272.  7,'SO 

4a  I.  WW 

M,^,  Olio 

7iV0.  ^« 

2.  (Xl),  i»lO 

,sy.  Olio 
4:1,000 

4,  ioO,  KiO 

4M.  284 

5.290,)^ 


m 
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P.  W.  A.  Projects  in  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  I.  FARLEY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28,  1938 


APPEOVED  P.  W.  A.  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PROJECTS  IN  IKDIANA 


Mr.  PARLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  relief  agencies 
that  were  set  up  at  the  time  we  came  into  power  in  1933, 
that  has  Impressed  me  outstandingly,  is  the  Public  Works 
Administration.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  for 
that  Department  which  I  have  heartily  approved.  I  have 
favored  it  because  of  the  substantial  character  of  the  work 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  You  can  go  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  see  now  the  result 


of  that  work.  Schoolhouses  in  which  we  are  all  Interested 
have  been  constructed. 

Tlie  pubbc-works  prograir.  that  languished  before  has 
been  completed,  and  all  in  ail.  the  work  done  will  remain  for 
many  years  to  come  and  be  a  pride  to  all  of  us  who  have  had 
a  part  in  the  legislation. 

I  have  watched  the  development  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  have  like- 
wise watched  the  management  under  the  direction  of  Hon. 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  think  he  haa 
done  an  outstandingly  constructive  job  and  the  people  of  this 
country  will  rise  up  in  years  to  come  and  proclaim  him  as  a 
great  public  benefactor. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  citiaens  whom  I  represent  are 
sympathetic  with  this  constructive  legislation,  and  it  is  my 
hope  and  desire  that  all  of  this  beneficial  aid  to  the  country 
shall  be  continued.  Under  permissicm  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  Include  therein  a  list  by  counties  of  pending  non-Federal 
applications  for  which  no  allotments  have  been  made  as  of 
April  12,  1938,  all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining 
divisions  on  45 -percent  grant  basis,  I  submit  the  following 
for  the  State  of  Indiana: 


Indiana— List    (by  counties)    of  j)ending   non-Federal  applications  for  which   no  anotments   have  been  made  at  of  Apr.   12,  1938. 

all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  divisions  on  45-percent-grant  basis 
[N'OTB  — "W"  preceding  docket  number  desi>aiat«  applicaUon  received  after  Apr.  8.  1935) 


Pocket  No. 


KTiin 


W1412 
■W  143U 


\V1081 


W1210 
V\  142.5 


W1441 

W1424 
W13C4 
W1037 


V1313 

wiays 

Wi4ll 


\V1125 
W1126 
\VUi6 


\\  1398 


W1377 
\V  1422 


\V14C8 
W1385 
W1224 
fALC 
W143fl 
W  11.52 
W1114 


W12F9 
W)271 
W1428 


Sub, 


Location 


Type  of  project 


Adams  Count r: 
Pleasant  MilLi. 
Adams  County. 


ToUJ. 


Allen  County: 
Fort  Wayne.. 

Allon  County. 


Total- 


Blafkford  County; 
Hartford  City. 
lioU 


Total 

Boone  County: 

I'erry  Township. 
Cass  County: 

LotmnsjHirt 

Clark  County: 

.•^ilver  Creek 

Clinton  County: 

Fninkfort 


School . 
do. 


IxMtn 


Orant 


$27,000 
32,&21 


56.  .121 


Di.sposal  plant. 
School 


2,322.000 
31.  OU) 


2.  Va.  000 


Djspossl  pHnt   . 
School  ad l1  it  ion. 


-Sch.Tol  addition. 

do 

School 

City  hall , 


Daviess  County: 

Kliiora 

Wii-shinpton  

Barr  Township. 


Waterworks 

Power  plant 

Uigh-school  addition. 


Total. 


Denrbiim  County: 

(ireendale 

.      do 

Aurora 


2S,280 


86,ltW 
13,050 
79,065 
29,340 
47.320 


Total 


$27,000 
32.  .121 


59,621 


ToUl  mu- 
mmied 
project 
oosti 


2,322.000 
31.090 


2.^3.090 


28.280 


85,189 
13.  9,'i) 
79,065 
20,340 
47.326 


24,  .145 
77,  9fi2 
20, 4U 

122.  9S2 


Total 

Decatur  County: 
Sandasky 


De  Kalb  County: 

Oarrott 

St.  Joe 


Total 

D«lawaro  County: 

Muncie 

Elkh.trt  County: 

Ooshen 

Fulton  County: 

Rochester 

Greene  County: 

Linton.- 

nanc<K-k  County: 

Max  well 

Karr..s<.n  County: 

Corydon 

Henry  County: 

XewoLitla 


Pavinr 

."^torm  sewfT 

vSanitary  sew«r. 


Auditorium  and  gymnasium. 


14.  MO 
11.250 
18,.  7U 


Power  improvements 
Waterworks 


44,805 

12,273 


17,5£0 
iH,«30 


IIuEtington  County: 

liLinttngt'jn 

...  do. 


High  school 

Light  plant 

Waterworks 

W  aterworki  ini  proveraents. 
School.. 


$40,000 


Disposal  plant . . 
Filtration  plant. 


. . .  ao  - . 
Total. 


Kle<*trical  riant. 

do 
School  addition. 


36,180 
105,750 
40,000 
32,  TT 
20,863 
27,305 
42,750 
177.000 


737,  OCX) 


737,  OfX) 


603.000 

H!  3.T0 
3U.0U0 


774.900 


21  M5 
77,»fi2 
20.4.\5 


12%9rS2 


14.850 
11.250 
1H,7M 


44.866 
12,273 


17,550 
IK.  630 


30,1% 
105.750 
40,000 
72.727 
20,863 
27,305 
42,750 
177.000 


1.340.0no 

141.300 
30.WJ0 


1.  ill.  900 


$00,000 
72.389 


132.380 


5,180,000 
89.000 


5,239.090 


130.909 
58,400 


51  M5 

173.  2S0 
45, 4U 


r3.230 


33.000 
Z1.000 
4i,700 


89,700 
37,373 


30.000 
41,400 


80,400 
236,000 
80,050 
72,727 
48.363 
«0,4&5 
95,000 
398.000 


1,340,000 

214,000 
6H,0UU 

1.732.000 


'sf^y 


f 


1 

1 


» 
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tndtmma     lift  (by  oouallM)   q^ 
all  examined 


yrTOTny   iKm-red«r«i   •p^Uoarloiu    /or   ic/iicAi   no    oCofm/TitJ    ftatr    been   made   <u   of   Apr.   12,    lS3i. 
ind  rcctnntnmrffd   by  examining   dwisioru  on   45-peTcent-grant   basu — Continued 


Dockwl  No 


\ltin 


WI41A 


WlXJ* 

wiaa 
wum 

W1I34 


?uh 


LockUoo 


WISI 


wias 

WM30 
WI4H 


8M1 
WMm 

Wi44e 


WlM) 


Vim 

WITH 
WOTO 


WIMI 

W1410 


rni 


wiaos 

WK3B 


WI«7 


WISM 
W  141« 


WI07 


wisia 
wiw; 


wi«a 


CouBtT' 


Trfll 

Ttmi 

thy  Cmnty 
Jiillhfktn  ("iMinty 
KUmtMMK 


Emu  Cwintr: 

ToUU... 


iiammooil 

Owrf 

Crown  Point... 

OriJSth 

M  unstfT ...... 


TaUl. 


L«  Port*  County. 

La  Port* 

...  do 

Tot»J     

Lawfvnc*  fonnty: 

Milchpll      

Madtooa  CoantT 

ADclemon 

MaawQO 

AiKliriioQ        

Madtoon  Touaty 
lodiUMpoHa 

Tot*l 

Manon  Ooonty 
Mitrtoo  r<Minty 

liKlluMpolla 

-lo 

..do 

W*Tn»  Townshu- 

ladkiiApolu . . . 

ToUl 


MantiuUI  ('ounty 

VKJii»Bl« 

ManbiUJ  CouMy 

Total 

Miami  Couniy: 

Ptra  

I'mon  To«ra«hip, 
P«ru 

T«»J 

Moorop  Coanty 
Pwry  TownsWp 
BkiommctoD  

ToUl 
Montiotnwy  County 

Monr»n  Cnunfy 

.VfanttErriilr      .    . 
Momn  CooDty. 


Nf 


Total 
wtoa  Pouniy 
KfDlland   . . 


Not>le  County 
All>ton 
Kaodallvilto 

Total 

Ohio  Cooniy 
Kisiiu  Sun.. 

Portar  County: 
H«hrnn     

Valpaiuio... 

Tot*l 

Patnam  rouaty 
Whsluitirton 
Of 


TMat. 


ToVDBlup.. 


Tyr"*"  '■'?  ;T>v-i'-t 


FumtioB  i>i»iit. 


Miinui;^!  t<Li  iJn:i{^ 


S<'+»nr>l  adiliti'in 

HrWs*  .^ , 

Motpitai  a<](1it  on , 

,M^)oi  a<lditK>n         

W!it«rwirt»  lunar  'vriiii'r'.L.s. 


I 


i,<'i*n 


''tra".t 


Total 


■-  ;-i  '  ST.  271 

\X  .V«4  13,  S.M 


».  l.T 


City  hafi  .    

Sc(nx>l  liililiUon 


Haul. 


.''aaitary  wwer 

Jail 

Scfro  il  addition. 

,  do     .  . 
l>ici><isal  pUn(   . 


34Z291 


BrtdgM ... 

Aoditnrtnm  

mcti  school 

fSchool  ad'liUon 

PahcB  italion 


$687,  noo 

ii.000 


738.00(1 


^!*ioo!  ad'lttton 

.  ilO 


Nfnnirtpal  NiiMir.s 
.   do     


Filtration  plant.. 


Pt^r^^sa!  plant 

ScilrX}!    


Stadium 


l>U;iosai  [>lant   . 


7  ■5>" 


38,052 
1«1,  ino 


aeiooi 

41,727 

<M.  WtJW 

.'J     ^Mi 

74fj,  :si 


W.  IV 


107,  7W 

1 4^,277 

M,  4X0 

34i  291 


7.  2no 

28.  vVi 


Tntal  «wtl- 
matwl 
pn.ject 


1^.143 
127.273 

3tl,  IS7 


KUIOO 

sK.isa 

2an,  wi 


2S9,  SK 
74.  S«3 

.12^,  ()60 
fi7,  273 
M,  400 


7R(1.  M« 


ir,l.  100  ' 


i«,ono 

&4.  115 

«n.  lis 

ViH.  ono 


aoaooo 


300,000 


510,  ,S4.5 
900,000 

.5'.',   "'"1 
>,  ,4,Vi 

1.884.tH5 


17,  9S5 
43,  Hh 


1, 24<).(";)! 

'/2,  7i7 
'.■H.*)« 

ly.  12.'. 


.'111.  M- 
21 'i  'lOi 

'41).  IKII 

2S.  i50 
!  Vi,  4i<U 

l.K84.g45 


14.445 

345. 4M 

B.4fi0 

•2.572 


3«1. 021 


13.«3S 
21.234 


17.  Vo 

2.\  :m 

4.i.  J  is 


1  4.  44.=. 
44.1.  f.4 


1,  243.  (101 

92,  r27 

2)0.  4119 

Ml.  S4.') 
42.  Vii) 

1  ■.(■..  iir2 


1,  1.14.  M5 

2.  (««i.  mio 

4."<i.  («« 

.1 » 1. 1  oo 

fa.  nno 

341.  uin 

4.  1.S.S,  M5 


«6I,921 


80,  ■>!». 


17.i50 


Courtbouse. 


School 
Lns^KMa.  plant 


."^hrol  

Hospttai  additioD. 


30.000 


samo 


7a  731 

4.788 

28. -m-t  I 

4.J..  >u  1-  I 

73.508  j 

IK.  iWi  ' 


21.2:i4 

!4,  jitiy 
■vO.  1100 

.'>:V  )si 

17,  Vit) 

7o.nii 

4.7S8 


25,700 
43.iia8 


.12.  ino 

2i,orio 
2fK.  713 


804.  2»i-7 

47.  1S7 

77.487 

ISO.  000 


73,508 

18,000 


4,^  .r'! 


UXsti^ 


M.MO 

fiaoio 


45  rCi 


i2i,mi 


lis.  1^1 
TO.  tXJO 

157,  181 

10,  fi40 


W,  000 
97,  3.')2 

i«3,  s.'ia 
4n.ooo 


l'¥l  170 
172,727 

272,  iW? 


.V,360 
34.650 

iAj.  UlU 


Vi.  360 
77,000 

1X2.  aau 
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Indiana — List    {by   covnties)    of  pending  non-Federal   applications   for  which  no   allotments   hm^e   heen   made   as   of  Apr.   11,   ISM, 
all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  ditHsioru  on  4i-percent-grant  basia — Oontlnued 


Pocket  No. 


Mf,in 


WH23 
W1255 
W1429 
W1258 
W130.1 
\V1251 
W1435 
W1445 
WM19 


W1375 
\V1401 


\V1390 
W1432 


6SS5 


Sub. 


Location 


Randolph  County: 

While  River  Township, 
."^t.  Josenh  County; 

Mtshawaka 

Shelby  County: 

Shelby  ville 

Sl>«nt»r  County; 

Spencer 

Ptcuben  County: 

Scolt  Towashtp 

SuUivnn  County: 

CarlUle 

I'nion  County: 

Liberty 

Vanderburu  County: 

Kvati.^  villa 

Vigo  County: 

Twre  ilaute 


Typa  ol  project 


Total  «sU- 

malad 

pra)Mft 

oosU 


Wayne  County: 

Wayne  Township. 
Riuhmood 


Total. 


Wells  County: 
UlulTton.. 
do... 


Total 

White  County: 
Monlicello 

Grand  total. 


School 

Strmt  iinprov«n»nt 

School  addition 

Jail 

Auditorium -fymnastum 

Walwworks 

School  addition 

Waterworks  improvement 

School  addition 


..do 

U  ymnasiiun 


Municlpei  Improvement. 
Infirmary 


Jafl 


A  Program  for  Recovery— Take  Relief  Out  of 

Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprQ  28. 193i 


ARllCLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANlf 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
"Walter  Llppmann  in  which  he  writes  about  a  program  for 
recovery  and  also  comments  on  the  Bacon  bill,  which  is  de- 
signed to  take  relief  out  of  Presidential  politics.  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann  calls  my  bill  "an  admirable  bill  and  of  the  greatest 
importance." 

A    PSOCKAM    FOB   THX    OPPOSITION 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

To  argue  about  the  wisdom  of  pump  priming  by  Oovemment 
expentiltures  la  at  the  moment  rather  beside  the  point. 

The  President '8. program  la  only  in  very  minor  degree.  If  at  all, 
a  pump-priming  operation.  Por  the  essence  of  true  piimp  prim- 
ing la  to  make  a  sudden  sharp  increase  of  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures financed  neither  by  taxes  nor  by  the  loan  of  real  savings. 
Merely  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  is  not  pump  priming.  Unless  the 
priming  represents  a  true  deficit  of  what  the  Government  spends 
over  what  It  takes  In.  and  unless  the  deficit  is  financed  by  infla- 
tionary money,  there  is  no  priming.  Thus  in  1937-38  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  spending  a  huge  amount.  But  because  it  has 
taken  in  taxes,  including  the  social-security  taxes,  about  as  much 
as  it  has  spent,  and  has  done  almost  no  net  borrowing  except 
to  buy  gold,  there  has  been  no  pump  prtming. 

It  la  doubtful  whether  the  new  program  calls  for  any  consider- 
able Emsount  of  pump  priming.  TTie  only  important  Increase  of 
expendlttire  proposed,  for  W.  P.  A.,  Is  not  really  an  increase  of 
expenditure.  It  is  merely  a  proposal  not  to  decrease  the  rate  of 
expenditures,  not  to  retrench  in  1938  as  was  originally  intended, 
when  the  new  Budget,  which  goes  into  effect  this  coming  July, 
was  fonntilated.  The  other  part  of  the  scheme,  the  proposal  for 
P.  W.  A.  loans  and  grants,  would  eventually  look  like  primp  prim- 
ing. But  as  this  money  cannot  be  ^>ent  quickly  and  in  large 
forceful  doaea.  it  cannot  be  regarded  aerlously  as  pump  priming 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Roosevelt  administration 
entered  this  depression  with  expenditures  already  at  such  a  high 
level  that  it  does  not  dare  to  step  them  up  suddenly  and  drasti- 
cally In  order  to  prime  the  pump.  Because  Mr.  Roosevelt  failed 
to  retrench  in  the  good  years,  he  does  not  really  dare  to  prime  the 
pump  In  this  bad  year.  6o  he  Is  adding  no  tmpcoxant  poaltlve 
stimulus  through  Government  expenditure*.  He  is  merely  nega- 
tively refraining  from  carrying  out  the  retrenchments  that  he 
talked  about  hopefully  a  few  months  ago.  He  is  pretending  to 
prime  the  pump,  and  rather  hoping  to  create  the  impression  that 
this  is  what  he  is  doing,  when,  in  fact,  he  Is  merely  proposing  to 
continue  spending  and  taxing  at  the  high  level  which  h«  reached 
about  the  time  of  the  1936  elections. 

If  the  President  is  not  proposing  to  prime  the  pump,  the  opposi- 
tion is  not  seriously  pn^xislng  to  refuse  to  spend  the  money  he 
askB  for.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  biU  Just  introduced  by 
Representative  Bacon,  of  New  York.  It  is,  I  think,  an  admirable 
bill  and  of  the  greatest  Importance,  but  it  accepts  the  President's 
estimate  about  the  need  of  not  retrenching  on  relief.  Mr.  Bacom, 
if  I  understand  him  oorrectly,  propoees  to  do  what  the  President 
wants,  namely,  to  spend  on  W,  P.  A.  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  mUlioiu  a  month  rather  than  at  the  rate  orig- 
inally contemplated  of  slightly  mare  than  one  hundred  mmtoos  • 
month. 

And  on  the  other  item,  the  P,  W.  A..  Senator  Olass  is  objecting 
not  to  the  idea  of  Government  loans  and  mare  or  leas  concealed 
subsidies  for  more  public  works;  he  is  arguing  that  the  R.  P.  O. 
already  has  the  necessary  ftinds  available  tinder  a  bill  he  himself 
recently  sponsored. 

It  is  desirable  to  fix  aH  this  in  mind  if  we  are  to  get  away  from 
unreal  issues  and  devote  otir  attention  to  the  real  lesuea.  There 
are  two  real  issues  before  Congress.  The  first  is  whether  the  Pres- 
ident is  to  be  left  with  the  huge  personal  and  factional  power  to 
allocate  several  billion  dollars.  The  second  is  whether  Oongress. 
exerting  its  constitutional  authority  orar  revenues,  will  refuse  to 
vote  more  money  vmtil  it  has  obtained  concessions  from  the  Presi- 
dent— concessions  on  the  Senate  tax  bill,  on  peace  with  the  utllltiea. 
on  a  reform  of  his  labor  policy. 

The  first  issue  turns  on  the  question  of  reducing  tbs  personal 
power  of  the  President  by  taking  away  his  control  over  Immense 
sums  of  money.  The  second  issue  turns  upon  compelling  him  to 
revise  his  policies  enough  to  make  effective  a  recovery  program 
based,  not  on  Government  expenditure,  but  primarily  on  the  ex- 
panded use  of  private  credit.  If  the  opposition  in  Ck>ngreaa  will 
take  a  clear  and  resolute  position  on  these  two  Issues,  it  will  be 
on  firm  groxmd.  For  at  this  moment  there  is  no  point  in  discuss- 
ing the  amount  of  the  expenditures.  The  opposition  shol^ld  center 
its  attention  on  the  control  of  the  amount  and  on  obtaining  con- 
cessions in  regard  to  taxes,  utilities,  and  labor. 

As  regards  the  control  of  the  expenditures,  the  opposition  should. 
I  believe,  take  its  stand  on  the  principles  of  the  Bacon  bQl.  This 
bill  provides  that  the  money  for  relief  shall  be  allocated  not  by 
the  President  but  by  a  board,  presumably  a  nonpartisan  board.  1* 
wotild  be  q^ent   by  the  States,   not   by   Federal  appointees,   aad 
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StatM  oould  obtain  ^Nleral  monr' 

their  own  to  prnve  th«tr  food  faith 
the  «l*nic«Ttm»  and   drmormJtzinK 
la  tha  President    would   be   eflec 
take  nlift  out  oX  polilica.     But 
dentlal    politics,    and.    In    an 
de«raX>l« 

Th«  oppoaiuon  ahould  rally 
perfrcted  It    thould  make  It  the 

aunultanaoualT.  the  leader*  of 
the  OamcT  Democrata.  chould  ma^e 
that  they  wUl  vote  none  at  these 
ftrlda  on  the  Senate  tax  bill,  imtl 
BMB   to  mate  peac«  wtth  the 
a»urancea  about  hia  labor  policy 
eoold   readily   obtain  the  neceaaaif 
BKCt  of  tm»  lUnd.  and  there  u  i    ' 
deprive*  the  President  of  any  of 
■a/  of  hia  (moXne  refonna 


only  by  putting  up  mane7  of 

Under  a  iyatem  of  thta  aort, 

(^ncentratlon  of  personal   power 

vely    liquidated.      It    would    not 

n  would  taJte  relief  out  of  Prjs:- 

ele<Hlon    year,    this    Is    particularly 

aroLnd  the  Bacon  bill  and.  havULg 

liisue  In  the  coming  debate 

:he  cppoeltlon.  more  spectflcally 

rt  known  to  the  White  House 

appropriations  until  the  President 

he  fives  evidence  of  a  wT.Ung- 

-rtri    until   h«  gives  them 

They  have  the  power,  and  they 

popular  support,  for   a   move- 

n*thing  In  such  a  program  which 

Ills  rightful  autliorlty  or  Impairs 


uti  Litica. 


Lobby  Ovei 


EXTEKSION  ( 


Ol' 


HON.  HERMAN  ?.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF   CON! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  Aiiril 


<N  ECTICLT 

{EPRESENTATrV'ES 
2$. 1938 


mXDIO    ADDRKSa    BY     HOW 

ocMonDcnccT, 


HERMAN    P      KOPPIJEMANN.     OP 
Off  APRIL  M.  1033  1 


pri  Qi 
purpjaee 
ItaeV 
than 
a   Pr«sldentUU 


Ur.  KOPPLEMANN.     Mr. 

to  extend  my  r«mar1ca  In  the 

which  I  gave  In  Hartfortl. 

AprU  34: 

The    Natton    ha*    Just    been 
nmigi—    elected  on  definite 
elearty  defined,  defeftttng  Its 
elplM  and.  In  eCeet.  laying 
kMt    Ita   oaafuIncM.     liB 
maimty   evw    glv«n   to 
paopit    gave    aa    miVhalmlng 
Booaewlt.  thereby  entrusting  to 
tlwa  tbe  eoDttnoad  inMMt«in«nt 
OoiMtiniUaii. 

■•ka  ago  th*  Ooocrv 
tb*  wtda  pra«mai  the 

panatsrtoa  to  tb* 
tew  aaoM  nMdad  ebuifw  la  a 
OoMraawat.    Xtm  wart  which 
wmtekoa  MU  would  bear  as  much 
«f  of^rbMittaf  a  sabaapwtawnl 
wohM  taar  to  tb*  atocfefaoldan. 
to  sat  up  a  hue  and  cry  about 
bacMM*  thoy  daoTX  U^  tb« 

tbo  atod 

tK^  eompany 

hava  a  set  moating,  at  which 
throw  cot  at  oAee  poor 
who  do  not  plaoaa  yoa. 
■»aiyoia  by  this  thaa 
Mttan  btU  WM  not  hosed  npoa 
Tteoofboat  U«  woaks  praeadl: 
tbo  Houae.  appoiit:ea  adtton  and 
sttlon  potttldana. 
aaoaanry.  rallod. 
a  President  in  whom  more 


Speaker,  under  leave  given  me 

.  I  Insert  a  radio  address 

over  station  WTIC  on 


R  KCOlO, 


Conn 


•t  that 


that 


tlie 
American 


tbUi 


raaUso  how  tm  xsrtant 


than  ta  snjr  otttar.  tberot 
rtafsatad 

TIM  lobbr  atoopad  to  ecaque  ■ 
Amarteon  paopla 
coBM  to  eoauaand  *n  Anwrlcan 
TT>««w«i»»y  B  pmmlnaot  placa  la 

I  Bwt  up  with  lobblsa  before 
fu«t  a  peoEB  la  Waahlngton  I 
Tbay  would  buttaobol*  ma. 
would  vota  ncht.    Thoy  soon  i 

Prequently  tndlvlduala  have 
about  lagMtettoe.    Many   ttniaa 
would  ba  tbs  protaabl*  effect  oT 
Tbara  appoarad  a  definite 
astd  m  replylag  to  tbem  I  gave 
dua  tbiMr  potat  oi  view     Tbay 
uttering  dire  predlctlORs  as  to 
Nana  at  tbeja  tbraatans  altb^ 


gini« 


parse  nal 


Congress 


►F  REMARKS 


treated    to    tlie    spectacle    of    a 

clples  to  carry   out    a  program 

by  going  b«kck  on  thoae  prln- 

open  to  the  ^large  of  having 

18    montba   ago.    by    the   largest 

candidate,    the    American 

FOta    of    conftdenee    to    Franklin 

itm  as  tba  ltatlon*t  Chief  Szecu- 

gf  Its  affairs,  aa  waa  provided  by 


to  carry  oat  through  legls- 

[«  demanded  as  neceasary,  even 

to  carry  out  imdor  specific 

saaeutlva  departmenta  of  the 

b*  doae  under  the  rcorganl- 

r4lattoQ  to  this  Nation  aa  the  work 

one  of  our  tncuranoe  companies 

If^mld  you  espoet  the  stoekholdo^ 

e  administrative  matter*  Just 

at  the  eompaayt    Por.  re- 

tb*  atoekboldera.  U  a  majority  of 

Haiti  la.  the  president  of 

Tou.   tba  American   votera.   too. 

tliiie  you  too  can.  If  you  so  daalre. 

or  thoea  at  your  Repraaautatives 


Uat 


wmld 


the  flgbt  against  the  reorganl- 

c^ipoaltlon  to  the  leglalatton  itself. 

the  vote  In  the  Senate  and  In 

oppoattton  eotumnlats  and  oppo- 

the  IsclalaUon  was  desirable  and 

law  would  be  administered  by 

peopte  placod  their  coofldence 

laglalatlon  must  be,  and  It  was, 


and  tt  won.     I  wonder   if  the 

a  poattloo  the  lobby  has 

allalra.    Oertrlnly  it  has  been  ccon- 

aflaiTB  of  Coni^reas. 

I  want  to  Oengreas.     E>urtng  my 

i  epeatedly  confronted  by  lobbyists. 

veiled  proaiises  of  support  If  I 

me  up. 

to  me.  have  written  letters. 

tbey   related   what   they   thought 

oeftaln  btUs  un  their  owa  affairs. 

Interest   In    their  oppoaltion. 

^bem  the  respect  I  considered  was 

doQt  insult   my   mtalllvence   by 

^hat  will   happen  to   the  country 

my   Ufa  or  my  poUucal  future. 


Thopp  indlvidual-s  know  and  tJ -y  know  that  I  know  that  the 
majority  of  ihem  arr  opp<")<ed  to  mf>  politlcal'.v  anyway,  and  !n- 
tell!r^r.tlT  they  deal  with  the  is5,ue  at  hand  When  I  have  felt  they 
wf  ri;ht  a.s"  men  in  Connecticut  can  well  te.^tify.  I  have  given 
thuTT.  I! I*'  he'.p  t:iey  asked  And  I  have  their  le'ters  and  rcsolutiona 
of  thanks  I  am  always  glad  to  receive  petitions  given  In  good 
faith  aiicJ  with  prop»^r  motlve.s 

When  Ihe  Stuck  Exchange  Act  was  before  the  House  In  1934 
there  appeared  very  definitely  In  my  crrre-jponirnc-  ovidcnce  that 
people  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  legislation,  either  Its 
provisions  or  Its  impilcation*  wrre  writing  me  to  vote  apalnst  the 
bUi.  Letters  fri.m  einpl'-yee*.  ider.tlcaJ  In  wcrdmf,  written  on  the 
same  plain  white  statiun-r-v  'Ait!,  the  s;ime  typewriter  but  bear- 
tog  dlflerent  names  over  J..Tertu:  addresses,  told  me  they  would 
lose  their  Job.-;  If  tha'  h;;.  p^'-.'.t'ri  .^•!  easy  check  with  the  Hartford 
City  Directory  di.«*-lo«*d  for  which  brokerage  houses  they  worked. 
For  the  mo^t'  part  :t  was  > v.  viiiy  a  ca.'^e  of  the  em.ployee  being 
told  to  write  me  Needle.'-.^;  '  sav  directly,  a.s  a  result  of  tne  stock- 
exchAnge  law  of  1934.  no  one  lost  his  Job  if  he  were  working  for 
an  ir.vestmcnt  hou.-^  which  was  operating  in  good  faith  with  its 
clients 

A  year  later  when  the  P-abllc  Utilities  Holdlns  Act  weis  up  for 
discussion  the  opp'i^'itirn  lobby  tleclrlrd  that  by  flooding  the  Con- 
gress with  telegram-  unci  letters,  c'f  prote.st,  we  would  think  that  If 
many  people  to.  k  the  trouble  to  WTite  or  tch^^raph  against  the  bill 
It  wiuld  be  defr^at.'d  For  a  time  I  too  was  perplexed.  Then  as 
I  replied  u;  p»'opie  that  the  leknsUtlon  wa-s  merely  carrying  out  the 
recommenriiiTions  of  an  Investigation  Into  the  publlc-utlUtles  In- 
du.stry  nrdrred  by  Congress  5  years  before  the  New  Deal  came  Into 
oClce  many  of  my  original  protestors  witl-.drew  their  objections, 
txplainir.t:  they  didn't  know  that.  From  others  to  whom  I  sent  a 
copy  of  the  bill  and  It  was  a  long  bill  and  asked  them  why  they 
thoiieht  the  b.ii  wa.s  bad  and  what  provt.'*ion.'-  they  would  want 
americied  ■  r  dei'^'.ed  I  re'-plved  no  reply  -ovidor.re  suflQcie.nt  that 
mofrt  of  them  had  been  a.«ked  to  merely  append  their  names  to  a 
letter  cr  a  telegram  against  the  bill 

But  the  lobby  for  those  days.  wa.s  so  flagrant  that  a  Senate  in- 
vesugauon  fuiiowed  Everyone  knows  now  that  telegrams  were 
sent  over  the  names  of  duaU  p-j^ple.  ethers  over  the  names  of 
people  whii  nevt-r  sfr."  th'-o;  at  all  Tlie  Senate  Committee  to 
Investigate  Lobby  Activities  ^eui  appointed  not  to  curb  the  right 
of  protest,  nor  th.-  nt:h'  t.  potiti  n  Ccngre.ss.  but  to  reveal  the 
extent  of  the  exern  <•  f  unrestralm'd  coercion  by  a  small  but 
powerful  croup  r.  ;i  C  :.cre!>^  eiucted  to  represent  all  the  people. 
Some  of  it.s  reports  lnvt-  been  publolied  and  are  available. 

In  Its  first  report  in  1936,  the  committee  revealed  that  more 
than  ll.OOOOOO  wiis  contributed  to  14  outstanding  lobby  organi- 
zations among  them  the  American  Liberty  League,  the  American 
Federation  of  Utility  Investors,  the  National  Economy  League,  the 
Sentinels  of  the  Republic  and  the  Southern  Committee  to  Uphold 
the  Constitution  Th-'  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Manufacttirers  Association  had  their  own  funds. 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  or  90  percent  of 
the  total  contributed,  which  la  on  record,  was  given  by  10  groups, 
including  among  others  $356  CXK)  by  the  Du  Pont  family  and  their 
associates.  $68  000  by  J  P  Mirgan  a.ssoclates,  $60,000  by  Mellon 
associates.  $49,000  by  Rockefeller  associates.  $184,000  by  banks 
and  brokers,  and  $27  000  by  utility  companies  and  associates. 
This  report,  remember,  was  published  In  1936  Since  then  lobby 
activttles  over  Congress  have  multiplied  and  Intensified.  And, 
mind  you,  to  date  there  Is  no  record  available  of  all  of  these  con- 
tributors, nor  of  the  amount  of  their  contributions. 

Falling  to  defea;  Ro<3sevelt  at  the  p>olls  in  November  of  1936.  the 
minority  opposition  planned  their  strategy  to  embarrass  and  frus- 
trate him  at  -ivery  turn  in  his  own  stronghold,  namely.  In  the 
CoQgreas  which  was  elected  to  support  him.  The  test  showed  the 
real  Une-up.  and  demon.strated  to  the  Republicans  In  Congress  that 
they  could  wm  the  1936  election,  even  if  a  little  late,  by  sitting 
back  and  letting  the  anti-New  Deal  Democrats  carry  on  the  fight 
against  the  admmi.strutlon      It  made  good  copy  for  the  press. 

The  first  battle  came  on  the  Court  reorganization  fight.  In  a 
few  wnrds.  the  administration  lost  that  battle  but  won  the  war. 
because  on  no  Important  matter  which  has  bepn  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  since  the  introduction  of  the  Court  reform  measure, 
have  the  people  lost  Decisions  have  gone  so  far,  that  the  Court, 
to  notable  instances,  reversed  Itself,  amply  provtog  the  justification 
for  Court  reform. 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  three  branches  of  our  Government, 
the  executive,  the  legi-slative  and  the  Judicial,  would  work  to- 
gether for  the  social  and  economic  advancement  of  the  Nation 
they  serve 

But.  frustrated  In  their  attempt  to  control  the  Svipreme  Coxirt. 
the  I  Hate  Roosevelt  Club  learned  that  It  could  get  further  by 
developing  hitherto  unproven  powers  of  opposition.  Congress,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  was  the  Instrument  they 
now  chose  to  sabotage  the  New  Deal. 

The  campaign  to  undermine  the  New  Deal  from  within  was 
clearly  evidenced  dunn^?  the  special  session  of  Congress.  Blck- 
ermg  on  the  Farm  Act  delayed  enactment  of  that  important 
measure  beyond  the  date  when  it*,  passage  would  have  given  the 
full  measure  of  help  the  farmers  needed.  By  13  votes  the  wage 
arxl  hour  bill  was  voted  down  The  votes  of  many  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  kiUed  that  bill      Again  the  lobby  wen. 

Thiis  we  entered  upon  the  second  regular  seaeion  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth,  originally  an  overwhelming  New  Deal  Congress,  battered 
from  without  by  inces.sAnt  hammerlxig  against  our  methods,  our 
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principles,  our  objectives;  In  short,  our  entire  cauae,  and  sabotaged   | 
by  the  lobby  from  within.  i 

Do  not  mlsunderstsnd  me.  There  are  no  two  men  who  can 
agree  100  percent  on  all  Issues  at  all  times.  E>rery  Member  of 
Congress,  aa  his  Intelligence  directs  him,  can  sincerely  support 
or  oppose  certato  legislation.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Repub- 
licans and  with  those  Democrats  who  all  along  have  not  approved 
of  the  prtoclples  and  policies  of  this  administration  and  who  so 
told  their  constituency  when  they  were  seeking  ofBce. 

Recently  there  spoke  In  Hartford  two  M«nbers  of  the  United 
States  Senate — one  a  Republican,  one  a  Democrat.  Last  Febru- 
ary, Congress  voted  an  appropriation  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  take  care  of  the  unforeseen  emergencies  arising  out  of 
the  unexpected  drop  in  employment  this  past  vrlnter.  By  record 
vote,  the  Senate  voted  07  to  1  for  this  relief  appropriation.  The 
one  vote  In  the  negative  of  the  entire  body  was  cast  by  the 
Democratic  Senator  who  addressed  a  Hartford  audience  a  little 
over  a  week  ago.  and  who.  tocldentally.  seconded  the  nomination 
of  Pranklln  Roosevelt  at  the  Philadelphia  conventloil  leas  than 
S  years  ago,  when  he  himself  was  seeking  office. 

Tlie  young  Republicans  met  In  convention  in  Hartford  a  short 
time  ago  to  discuss  the  critical  problems  of  the  Nation  and  to 
devise  a  plan  of  solution  which  they  cculd  offer  to  the  country. 
It  convened  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the  most  vociferous  of 
our  critics.  No  measiuv  tovolvlng  a  vital  principle  to  which  the 
New  Deal  is  dedicated  has  that  gentleman's  approval.  These 
young  Republicans  came  together  at  this  critical  period  to  save 
the  country.  And  what  did  they  do?  If  one  Judges  the  moat 
Important  news  by  the  headlinea  of  a  newspaper,  then  the  only 
worth-while  thing  discussed  at  that  meeting  was  myself.  And 
all  because  I  gave  an  honest  answer  to  four  constituents  whose 
motives  in  telling  me  to  vots  against  the  reorganization  bill  I 
had  good  reason  to  suspect.  The  pearls  of  wisdom  that  fell  from 
Senator  BamGES'  mouth,  as  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  facing 
the  country,  were,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  I  be  sent  back  to 
peddling  magazines.  If  I  accept  this  solution  I  wonder  if  he  will 
call  off  the  lobby  over  Congress. 

I  have  been  '•raked,"  to  tise  the  words  of  a  local  paper,  because 
I  told  the  people  of  Connecticut  In  letter  and  In  statement  how 
I  was  going  to  vote  on  legislation.  I  suppose  I  could  avoid  a 
gieat  deal  of  plotis  criticism  II  I  would  send  my  correspondents 
namby-pamby  replies.  If  they  hold  against  me  the  fact  that  I 
take  a  definite  stand  on  Issues,  frequently  comtog  to  Hartford 
during  the  session  to  speak  on  these  matters,  and  give  In  advance 
reasoiu  why  I  am  going  to  vote  a  certato  way,  no  doubt  they  will 
be  able  to  find  many  Republicans  as  candidates  for  my  seat,  who 
will  give  them  the  ktod  of  answer  they  demand,  or  the  wlahy- 
waahy  meaningless  replies  they  apparently  would  like. 

The  climax  of  the  fight  within  Congress  against  the  President 
was  reached  on  the  reorf^nlzatlon  bill.  Remember  that  by  vote 
of  283  against  78,  the  House  had  paased  part  of  the  reorganization 
bill  last  summer.  No  Member  from  Connecticut  voted  against  It. 
After  the  first  few  days,  the  lobby,  drc^plng  ita  camouflage,  opened 
a  campaign  to  slap  the  President's  face.  The  lobby  stirred  up  the 
people  back  home,  created  fear,  and  Its  work  was  so  effective  that 
even  some  Members  of  Congress  succumbed  to  the  hysteria.  What- 
ever happens  from  now  on  until  the  adjournment  at  Congress  will 
matter  little.  Neoessary  i^jpropriatlon  bUla  wUl  be  paesed;  there 
will  be  here  and  there  minor  battles  for  certato  pet  or  personal 
projects  but  everything  that  waa  baalc  to  the  New  Deal,  everything 
that  was  basic  In  our  ptrogram  of  social  and  economic  rehabilitation 
and  reform  was  tovolved  to  the  fight  which  resulted  to  the  scuttling 
of  a  piece  of  legislation  which  practically  every  opponent,  whether 
he  was  a  Member  of  Congresa  or  whether  he  was  a  member  of  an 
editorial  or  news  staff,  conceded  was  not  only  desirable  but  neces- 
sary for  the  more  efSdent  functioning  of  our  administrative  govern- 
ment. Of  course.  I  know  there  were  many  who  were  consdentioualy 
opposed  to  this  legislation  on  one  specific  ground  or  another. 

The  lobby  worked  overtime,  and  it  worked  wtth  reaults.  We  gave 
In  on  almost  every  potot.  The  education  feature  of  the  bill  was 
eliminated.  The  House  adopted  an  amendment  requiring  that 
every  order  Issued  under  the  law  by  the  President  remato  on  the 
table  of  Coiigress  for  CO  days  while  it  was  to  seaslon,  before  It  could 
go  toto  effect.  A  mere  majority  vote  of  the  Congress  could  nullify 
any  change  the  President  might  make.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  exempted. 

With  the  stuff  that  was  fed  the  people  on  the  reorganlmtlon  bill 
It  Is  no  wonder  so  many  were  driven  to  a  frenzy  over  Imagined 
dictatorship  Were  I  In  their  place  and  having  the  same  dope 
given  me,  I  too  would  be  writing  to  my  Congreesman  threatentog 
him,  or  picketing  his  home. 

Already  there  have  been  retvimed  to  me  more  than  a  hundred 
of  my  replies  to  telegrams  on  the  reorganiaitlon  bill,  stamped  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  "unknown"  or  -unclaimed."  A  Con- 
gressman told  me  he  received  a  telegram  from  his  wife  In  the 
Middle  West  to  vote  against  the  blU.  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
was  living  with  him  In  Washington. 

People  wrote  me  in  reply  to  my  letters  that  they  had  sent  me 
no  telegrams.  From  one  of  these — the  man  lives  In  Hartford — ^I 
quote,  "I  sent  no  telegram,  nor  did  I  authorize  my  name  to  be 
algned  to  one  with  reference  to  thU  bill."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
his  employer  ha/i  asked  >''"»  to  ilgn  a  group  telegram  sent  from 


the  concern  but  that  he  had  refused,  because  be  thought  tha 
reorganization  measure  should  be  enacted.  Last  Wednesday  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  telling  me  ihat  the  president  of  an  organisation  had 
wired  me  to  the  name  of  that  organization  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  He  had  received  neither  the  authorization  nor  the  agree- 
ment of  the  other  members. 

An  American  newspaper  which  has  become  an  institution  has  as 
Its  slogan,  "All  the  news  that  Is  fit  to  print."  At  least  85  percent 
of  the  newspapers  In  America  today  could  well  adopt  the  slogan. 
"All  the  news  we  see  fit  to  print." 

And  the  self-appointed  defenders  of  the  people's  rights  and 
privileges  under  the  Constitution — though  wherein  those  rights 
and  thoee  prlvllegfes  would  have  been  Jeopardised  by  the  reor- 
ganization bill  no  one  has  been  able  to  explain — this  lobby  choae 
for  the  manager  of  their  campaign  a  Dr.  Edward  Rumley,  of  unsa- 
vory reputation.  Later  pardoned  by  President  Coolldge.  the  fact, 
nevertheless,  remains  that  the  same  Dr.  Rumley  waa  convicted  for 
dealing  with  the  enemy  during  time  of  war.  Tt  was  a  small  mat- 
ter. All  he  did  was  to  publish  a  newspaper  In  New  Tork  with 
$1.300  000  provided  by  the  enemy.  He  served  30  days  In  Jail.  If 
it  is  In  such  hands  that  the  protection  of  Individual  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  American  people  must  be  placed,  then,  truly,  Ood 
save  the  American  Nation. 

In  this  reorganization  fight  a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  petition  Congress.  I  approve  of  that  right. 
Anyone  who  has  sincerely  written  me  on  any  matter,  anyone  who 
has  sought  my  help  In  any  degree  has  been  given  the  fullest 
amount  of  time  and  attention  that  was  required.  But  I  know 
that  90  percent  of  those  who  wired,  wrote,  and  petitioned  me 
against  it.  unless  they  received  it  from  me.  never  saw  a  copy  of 
the  reorganization  bill,  never  read  the  reorganization  bill,  never 
read  even  the  conunittee  report  which  presented  the  views  for  the 
bill  and  the  views  against  It. 

I  am  told  I  did  not  heed  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  votera 
to  refusing  to  recommit  the  reorganization  bill.  I  received,  all 
told,  about  3,000  telegrams  and  letters  and  petitions,  not  alone 
from  my  district  but  from  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut. 

In  November  1Q36,  101,766  people  cast  their  votes  for  me.  66.006 
voted  for  my  chief  opponent,  and  6.811  voted  for  the  third  candi- 
date. For  the  three  of  us  there  was  a  total  vote  cast  of  174,583. 
Since  when  do  3,000  telegrams,  letters,  and  petitions  from  the 
entire  State  of  Connecticut  represent  the  majority  will  of  174.583 
pteople  who  voted  for  and  against  me  18  months  ago  in  Hartford 
County  alone?  And  I  attribute  my  majority  to  1036  to  those  who 
i^jproved  my  stand  on  the  New  Deal  program.  Today  I  am  more 
firm  to  the  conviction  that  the  people  df  my  district,  and  of  the 
State  for  that  matter,  are  continuing  their  support  of  theee 
prtoclples.  *  " 

During  the  Court  fight  a  year  ago  I  had  occasion  to  tell  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  warxMd  me  that  they  repreeented  the  majority, 
that  had  I  judged  of  the  reaction  to  Connecticut  to  the  New  Deal 
by  the  number  of  letters  I  received  against  New  Deal  leglalatlon, 
Connecticut  would  have  gone  for  Ijinrion  Instead  of  overwhelm- 
ingly for  Rooeevelt  in  November  of  1»36.  Similarly  the  New  Deal 
would  have  been  thrown  out  to  Connecticut  had  the  people  relied 
solely  on  the  newspapers  for  Information  and  guidance.  We  have 
an  InarUcuUte  majority  In  the  United  SUtea,  a  majority  which 
speaks  infrequently  but  eloqtiently  once  every  2  years. 

Dont  think  for  a  moment  that  with  the  defeat  of  the  reorganisa- 
tion bill  the  lobby  has  stopped.  Not  at  all.  The  country  Is  de- 
manding action  against  this  recesalon.  Buslnees  Is  demanding  that 
we  help  them.  We  offer  them  action,  we  offer  them  help,  but  the 
lobby  la  already  at  work  against  the  new  relief  bill.  The  Charlie 
McCarthy  of  the  mtoorlty  opposition,  they  are  demanding  that  we 
vote  down  the  relief  bill,  scuttle  our  principles,  and  return  tha 
country  to  the  days  when  a  Prealdent  pleaded  with  the  people  to 
help  the  needy  by  purchastog  an  apple  from  the  man  on  the  comer 
for  a  nickel. 

The  women,  too.  are  being  organized.  I  have  received  about  IS 
Identical  voluntary  pledgee  from  certato  ladles  warning  me  In  nloe 
language,  but  a  vraming  neverthele«a.  that  they  totend  to  vote 
only  for  Members  of  Congress.  Irrespective  of  party,  who  totend 
to  protect  the  lives  of  their  families,  the  sectulty  d  their  homea. 
their  bustoeas  enterprises,  their  savings  and  tovestmenU.  and  to 
conserve  their  rlghU  and  privileges  as  dttaens  lander  the  ConsU- 
tutlon. 

But  one  lady  unwittingly  sent  me  the  original  pledge  she  received 
to  sign  and  forgot  to  take  off  the  Instructions  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
pledge  to  her  Congressman  and  copies  of  It  to  10  or  more  women 
requesting  that  they  do  the  same. 

There  are  now  before  the  Congress  and  the  country  measures  o* 
extr«ne  Importance  to  all  of  us.  The  farces  which  through  their 
lobby  Just  defeated  us  on  the  reorganization  bill  are  girding  their 
loins,  ready  to  strike  out  against  every  measure  to  which  ycu.  the 
people  have  a  stake.  Now  we  know  their  motives.  We  know  how 
they  work.  And  I  acknowledge  their  ability  to  gato  their  enda.  If 
we  would  be  successful  to  attaining  the  enactment  of  measures 
we  promised,  whether  to  office  or  out  of  office,  we  must  fight  hard. 
The  country  needs  our  united  strength.  If  we  wotUd  have  all  our 
people  enjoy  the  rights  and  prlvUeges  under  the  ConsUtutloa  wa 
must  defeat  this  vlcloiis  lobby  banging  over  Coogret*. 
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Amend  National  Flood  Control 
SpoDMrs   Caniiot  Pay 
ImproTements,  and 


Act  of  1936— Local 
Damages  to   Lands  and 
Therefore  Act  is  a  Failure 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JOHN 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thta-sday 


3F  REMARKS 

A.  MARTIN 

OOtORAOO 

REPRESENTATIVES 
AprU  28.  I93t 


_    or    HOW.    JOHJf    A. 
NATIONAL  RZVmfl  ANt) 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado 


PkMXl  Control  Act  of  1936  by 


Feder&l  Oovemment.    Unks 


On  Tuesday  of  this  w«ek  I 


I 


UARTm.    or    COLORADO.    TO 
HARBOHS  CX3NGRE8S 


Mr.  Speaker,  leclslatton  now 


being  considered  by  the  Houjc  Committee  on  Ptood  Control 
is  vlt*l  and  indispensable  to  a  e  carrying  on  of  a  flood-control 
program  In  this  country.    I  nler  to  legislation  to  amend  the 


relieving  the  local  sponsors  of 


flood-control  projecu  of  damjges  to  lands  and  Improvements 
oo  and  adjacent  to  tbe  sites  o :  dams  and  reservoirs  aad  mak- 
ing such  damages  a  construe  ion  charge  to  be  borne  by  the 


this  legialatlon  Is  enacted.  90 


percent  of  aU  the  flood-oont  «l  proiecta  in  the  act  of  1936. 
and  m  the  amendmenU  of  !«  1.  and  the  program  of  proposed 
new  projects  will  net«r  be  bi  Ut.  After  nearly  2  years  prac- 
tlcaUy  none  of  the  acores  of  projects  in  the  act  of  1936  has 
been  begun,  nor  will  they  be  i  tarted 


bad  the  honor  of  presenting  to 


the  Natlooal  Rhrers  and  Hart  on  Congress  meeting  in  special 
conventloo  in  the  dtj  of  Was  hlngton  a  resolution  to  bring  to 
the  House  Flood  Oontiol  Con  mittee  the  support  of  Ihe  great 
National  River*  and  Harbors  <  Congress.  The  resolution,  which 
was  Miifi"*"^"^  adopted,  wl]  I  be  found  in  my  remarks  before 
the  Congress  an  official  copy  |of  which  follows  these  ictroduc- 

toi7  reoiarks. 

I  very  deepty  appredate  th ;  submtsBion  of  the  readution  to 
the  Riven  and  Harbors  Oon  cress  by  its  president,  tibe  Hon- 
orable WXLUAM  J.  Xlaxvsa.  of  Arkansas,  who  is  also  a  very  able 
Ifember  of  this  House,  and  w  lo  in  his  dual  capacity  is  writing 
his  name  large  into  the  hlatoi  y  of  flood  control  In  this  country. 

Tb«  OWMBMAN  (Mr.  !>»*■■)■  Now.  w«  haw  a  man  from  the 
■ouM  of  MsuuMTititrrM    ooe  [ctf  tlM  aaort   tndapesdeat   men   I 


I  hav* 
Oolarado, 


_  knowB  in  my  Ufe.  u^ 
to  aiy.  eonihin«rt  wtUi 


oicnt  or  DOt. 


(tf  the  most  KggresaiTe  and, 

on*  at  Vb»  flnwt  judgnenta  that 
1%  to  mtroduoa  my  friend  from 
itatlva  Maxmi. 

A.  ICavtM.  Mr.  Chairman  and  vrntlemen. 

«■  wholly  unexpadMd.  but  I 

HIM  I  brought  a  rwcduUon 

bopt^I  ass  •ntttl4d  to  the  dignatinn  by  my  good 

IJBivau  as  iBdapi  DdMit.  wtafMhv  I  have  gpod  Judg- 

I  hav«  bMn  majiifeatlng  aome  indicatioos  of  inde- 

in  eoaoaetioo  wtth  the  fiood-con- 

nobody  nara  diaappotnted  than  I 

aa  li^  down  by  the  nauonal 

d  ta«   approprlatloaa   reoom- 


I  oaA  My  tr«ttirttUy  that  this 
aMnt  aoMa  wholly 
with  aaa.    I 


that  la 


■attooa  that  will  probably  ba  etrrtad 


by 
of  that,  howevar.  my 
at   18M.  prwrtloaUy  docm  a< 

TbaS  facft 


act  at  1 

flood-oontna 
k  tha  radara 


1-. 


nood  Ouotrul  OoBB- 

at  tha  total  of  authon- 

for  flood  control,  amounttng. 

tafy  Ooaigreaa.  to  nearly  a 

•djouma.    Orar  i«00.000.000 

oanrlrd  in  the  Rood  Control  Act 

aaan  esecutad  or  placed 

raeantly  In  tha  liaarlzigs 

Ooaamittaa.  before  which  I  had  the 

from   my   State,   rooom- 

altuatton.  and  get  thla  program 

of  projaeta  already  au- 
to be  authonaed  by  thla  Oongreeo, 
Ironm  bacauae  of  the  Impoeaible 
which  tha  apooaon  are  unable 
by  the  way,  my  friends,  ta  con- 
trol polley  of  thla  Gavemmant. 
local  damagea  to  landa  and  im- 
projeeta  were  built  were   a  con- 
OoTaminant.     Thia  la  true  today 


with  the  Tenneaaee  River  The  total  for  the  Tcnnrsse*  Valley  In 
the  ertat  series  of  dams  whirh  are  be.nj?  built  on  that  river,  by 
the   time    it   ta   concluded    w-111    be    In   the   neighborhood   of   $750.- 

000  000,  not  one  red  cent  of  which  Is  made  a  charge  against  the 
people  m  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  It  Is  the  same  with  the 
Port  Peck  Dam.  the  great  dam  on  the  upper  Missouri,  Monf. 
It  wa«  the  same  with  all  (iood-control  projects  until  the  passage 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  which  act  made  all  these  dam- 
ages, the  furnishing  of  lands,  rights-of-way,  relocations,  damage 
to  railroads  and  other  utilities,  a  local  charge,  which  the  local 
eommunlUes  are  unable  to  meet,  as  a  result  of  which  the  program 
today  Is  stymied,  as  the  ?olf  players  say.  bogged  down,  In  my 
language,  because  I  don't  play  golf,  and  I  saw  this  coming 

I  saw  It  in  the  Budget  message  to  the  Seventy-ttfth  Congress 
when  It  came  In  in  January  1937  that  for  some  unknown  reason 
there  had  been  a  let-down  on  the  flood-control  program.  The 
Budget  recommended  only  $30  000,000  In  January  of  1937  to  begin 
the  execution  of  a  fJood-control  program  of  $310,000,000,  when 
the  Army  engineers,  testifying  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  stated  that  one-half  of  that  program  was  all  ready 
for  execution 

Now  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House  Is  considering 
the  removal  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  these  limitations.  I  don't 
know  to  what  extent  they  will  go;  I  hope  they  will  go  the  limit, 
where  they  ought  to  go.  and  make  these  local  damages  Incident 
to  the  construction  of  a  dam  or  reservoir  a  Federal  charge.  There 
were  persons  who  appeared  before  that  committee  who  sought  to 
distinguish  between  dam=  and  reservoirs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
levees  on  the  other;  who  stated  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  all  the  local  damages  on  the  reservoirs  and  dams  but 
not  on  levees,  on  which  they  said  the  local  damage  should  be  met 
by  local  contribution 

While  I  am  not  locally  affected  by  the  levee  proposition.  I  took 
the  position  before  the  committee,  and  I  take  It  here,  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  between  any  particular  types  of  flood- 
control  projects  wtth  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  payment  by 
the  F'ederal  Government  of  the  damages  to  lands  and  Improvements 
Involved  In  those  projects  The  water  which  necessitates  the  build- 
ing of  dams  comes  from  somewhere  else.  It  comes  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  stream  flowing  through  other  States,  but  the  same 
Is  absolutely  true  of  the  situation  that  necessitates  the  building  of 
levees. 

The  floodwaters  are  no  more  generated  on  the  site  of  the  levees 
than  It  is  on  the  site  of  the  danM.  and  In  my  opinion  they  should 
all  be  treated  alike  Another  thing  troubling  the  House  Flood 
Control  Committee  is  the  fact  that  In  some  areas  where  the  local 
damage  is  very  slight,  there  happening  to  be  no  Improvements  on 
the  land  involved  and  the  lands  happening  to  be  of  little  value, 
the  local  spon.'^ors  could  perhaps  meet  those  land  costs,  but  In  situ- 
ations such  as  Mr  WHimNCTON  Indicated  around  Pittsburg  the 
land  costs  may  exceed  the  construction  cost.  They  may  have,  and 
I  believe  this  is  an  exact  situation,  a  $25,000,000  dam  which  will 
Involve  $35,000,000  of  local  damaiijes.  but  In  my  Judgment  you  can't 
fatrly  make  flsh  of  one  and  flesh  or  fowl  of  another  by  setting  up 
classifications  and  different  methods  of  dealing  with  those 
situations. 
'  The  sole  test  ought  to  be  whether  It  Is  a  meritorious  flood - 
control  project,  which  contributes  to  the  benefit  and  the  safety 
of  the  whole  stream  on  which  It  Is  located:  and  If  It  is,  then  the 
,    Government,  in  that  case  a.i  In  any  other  case,  ought  to  pay  the 

1  local  cost  and  damages  to  Improvemmts  and  lands 

Now  I  am  not  going  any  further,  except  to  read  you  my  reso- 
lution You  will  suspect  when  I  get  through  that  I  have  got  a 
bogged-down  flood-control  project  In  my  State,  and  yotir  suspi- 
cion will  be  right  the  first  time  It  was  authorlted  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1936  the  Caddoa  Dam  on  the  Arkansas  River  In 
the  State  of  Colorado,  and  the  final  survey  and  plans  have  been 
made  by  the  Army  engineers  at  a  cost  of  $100,000, 

They  are  all  ready  to  shoot,  but  the  project  today  la  Just  aa 
dead  aa  It  was  before  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  103fl  was  passed 
unless  we  get  the  Government  aid  asked  for.  and  which  the  House 
Flood  Control  Committee  is  now  considering,  to  meet  the  coat  of 
relocating  a  35-mile  line  of  railroad  So  to  meet  that  situation, 
which  prevails  generally  throughout  the  country.  I  brought  this 
little  resolution  down  with  me,  which  I  will  read  and  conclude. 

"ReM>lve(i  by  the  Sattoiuil  Riven  and  Harbors  Congress,  That 
It  hereby  approves  and  urges  the  passage  at  this  seaston  of  Con- 
greaa  leglalaUon  now  being  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Control  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  damage  to  landa 
and  improvements,  including  relocation  of  railroads  and  other 
public  utilities,  a  construction  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  ail  dams,  reeervolrs,  levees,  and  other  flood-control 
facilities,  on  all  flood-control  projects  constructed  under  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  2'i.  1936,  and  amendments  thereto;  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  furnished  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Comlnittee  on  Flood  Control  ' 

I  don't  ask,  and  I  don't  expect  you  to  adopt  my  reaolutlon.  but 
I  sincerely  hope  and  most  strongly  urge  that  you  do  adopt  a 
rcaolutioD  which  will  carr>-  the  substance  of  the  resolution  I  have 
just  read  to  you.  and  I  will  say  to  you  that  If  you  don't  do  It 
there  Isn't  any  use  in  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
endorsing  any  program  of  additional  flood-control  projects  or  tha 
Congress  of  the  United  States  authorizing  them,  because  they 
cant  be  built  by  the  local  sponsors.     | Applause,] 
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Danger  to  Indiana  Shippers  Averted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28. 1938 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  when  the  House  today  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  132 
yeas  to  27  nays,  struck  out  section  30  of  the  pending  merchant 
marine  bill  it  removed  a  hazard  that  has  been  hanging  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  heads  of  our  Indiana  manu- 
facturers and  shippers.  Tlie  subsidy  of  $2  per  ton  which  this 
section  would  have  granted  to  coastwise  shipping  would  have 
had  a  paralyzing  effect  on  Indiana  producers,  and  no  doubt  it 
would  have  resulted  in  the  removal  of  many  of  our  industries 
to  the  seaboards,  where  they  would  have  to  go  in  order  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  water  rates. 

By  permission  of  the  House  I  offer  for  printing  in  the  Coh- 
CRESSIONAL  RicoRD  telegrams  I  have  received  from  key 
Indiana  organizations  and  individuals  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  follows: 

iNsiAiT&POLis,  Inn..  April  2t.  193t. 
Hon.  Loins  Ludlow,  M.  C. 

House  Office  Building,  Washinffton.  D.  C: 

H.  R.  1031S.  section  30.  proposing  subsidy  $3  displacement-ton 
coastwise  shipping  reported  on  floor  today.  We  urgently  request 
you  oppose  as  this  territory  has  already  lost  Atljuatlc  aeahoard  mar- 
kets. Further  reductions  In  tranaportktion  costa  from  Pacific  coast 
would  greatly  Iztcreaae  our  handicap. 

InDIANAFCHJS  BoAKD  or  TtAOS. 

FuxMAH  BaAOposo,  Traffie  Manager. 

lumuxArotia,  Um.,  Afrtl  2t,  193t. 
Hon.  liOtns  LtTDLOW, 

United  States  House  Offlce  BuOding: 
H.  R.  10315.  section  30,  propones  92  displacement-ton  subsidy  on 
coastwlae  traffic .    This  would  operate  serlotisly  against  the  ability 


of  mills  In  Indiana  to  compete  wItA  mills  in  Pacific  Northweat. 
who  have  a  tremendous  ad'/antage  at  present  time.     Urge  you  to 

^PP^    ^^  ACM.   KVAKS   Co. 

iMniANArous,  Ins.,  April  2i,  193t. 
Hon,  Lotns  Lrotow, 

House  Office  Building: 
Urge  you  to  make  every  effort  to  eliminate  section  30.  H.  R. 
10315.  providing  Interooastal  shipping  subsidy.  Differential  of  up 
to  15  cents  per  hundredweight  on  flour  or  9  cents  s  bushel  on 
wheat  allowed  west  coast  shipper  would  be  disastrous  to  Indiana 
producers,  millers,  and  grain  dealers. 

lNOIAi4A    QlAIN    DSALZaa    ASSOCIATIOM, 

Pkcd  F.  Sti.B,  Secretary. 

EvAKSvnxx,  Iif».,  AjtrU  27,  1958. 
Don.  Loxns  LuitLOW,  M.  O., 

Washington,  D.  C: 
It  seems  that  section  30,   H.  R.   10315.   creates  additional  dla- 
astrous  competition  for  railroads,  which  have  about  all  they  can 
stand.    Trust  you  can  see  your  way  claar  to  adyooata  ellmlnatioB 
of  aecUon  30.  ,   ^  ^. 


Pending  Non-Federal  Applications  for  P.  W.  A. 
Projects  in  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

0» 

HON.  DAVID  D.  TERRY 

OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  28. 1938 


LIST  OP  P.  W.  A.  PROJECT  APPLICATIONS  BT  OOUlfTXXS  Of 
ARKANSAS  FOR  WHICH  NO  ALLOTMSNTB  HAVB  BBBN  ICADB 
AS  OP  APRIL  la.  1938 


Mr.  TERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rbcou,  I  liKlude  the  following: 


Arkansas— List  (by  counties)  of  pending  non-Federal  applieationa  far  whiOi  no  aOotments  have  been  made  «a  0/  Ajw.  12.  i#M, 

all  examined  and  recommended  by  e*oin<n<iHr  divisions  on  4S-percerU-grant  oasis 
[Nora.— "W"  pr*edliif  docket  numb«r  designates  applioatton  rtcdved  after  Apr,  8.  1W51 


Docket  No. 


Main       Sub 


W12(» 
wiaos 
wiass 

WllM 

WlOM 
W1087 
\VlQ89 
W1021 

wian 

W1180 
494« 

7347 

wnm 
wiaa 


wn4s 

WllM 
WII« 
W1234 


W1147 
W'1140 


WllM 


Location 


Benton  County; 

Slloatn  Springs.. 
Clark  Coimtv- 

Arkadelpnla 

Cra^heaJ  County: 

Jones  boro 

Faulkner  County: 

Conway , 

Grant  County: 

Sheridan , 

Jackaon  County: 

Newport ., 

Jsflenion  County: 

Pine  Blufl 

Lm  County: 

IIufhM 

Logan  County: 

Paris 

MonrtM  County: 

Clsrendoa 

Phillips  County: 

Helena. 

Poinsett  County: 

HMTTisburg . 

Polk  County: 

Mens 

Pope  County: 

Russell  vUla.... 


Tyi>e  of  project 


Pulaski  County: 
North  Uule 
....do 


Rock. 


...do.... 
Total... 


St.  Francis  County: 

Forrest  City 

....do 


Total 

Union  Coupty; 
Ell>orado.... 

Grand  total. 


Reearvolr 

Science  bulldlnt 
University  bui'llnfs... 
Psrk - 

Courthottss  addition 

Courthouse 

nifb  school 

Diapoml  plant 

Waterworks  improvement — 

JaiL 

Hospital 

Sanitary 

Courthouse  and  Jail 

Disposal  plant 


Saaitary  sewer . 
Scb<w>  addiUon 

.do 

StaUbulldlnt 


Library 

City  halL 


Elaetrte  plaat 


'■'■J- 


{'  ,iii|i  ||  •'"'  "  i'  'j, ;'  <,;:[  .::.;3 


5- 

J>,1 


I  i 
1  ' 
>  • 


f,  J 
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A  National  Sjstem  of  Kailroid  Unemploj^jient 

Insurance 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEir  YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Thmndaw.AprHZt,  1938 


!      TKS  *AXtMOAB   ncVOSTST   IS   A    MAHOHAI. 


Mr.  BfKAD.     Mr.  Speaker 
lUxial  industry,  oooductcd  tn 
tnuueend   State   linea,   wtth 
raetliodi  and  irnnatemcnt. 
that  the  States 


rerukittoD  of  this  Industry, 
been  subjaet  to  nattonal 
sBOfw.    Enxploycn  and 
natknal  basis  and  warn  and 
Uated  on  what  Is  largely 
f!mpk>yer-«niplavae  rahUkmsh 
such  acmcies  as  the  Natiooal 
Adjustment  Board,  tht 
tain  hureaus  of  t 
which  the  luiemployinent 
workers  sbfookl  be 


Railroid 


WUUBHT.    AND   ALL  RAIUtOAS 
NOT   rTATI.   nOBLXlU 

he  railroad  industry  is  a  na- 
companies  whose  operaticxis 
relatiTely  onlform  operating 
Hm  so-called  "Kranger  laws" 
u%  Inappropriate  units  for  the 
since  1M7.  therefore.  It  has 
of  steadily  increasing 
are  well  orcanlsad  on  a 
workhif  acreements  are  nego- 
basis.  Other  aspects  of 
are  nattonally  regulated  by 
Mediation  Board,  the  National 
Betirement  Board,  and  cer- 
CODunisslon.  with 
plan  for  the  railroad 


rsgulatioD 


a  ns  tlottal 


t. 

As  early  as  1934.  the 
of  covarlnc  interstate 


nLAjtmKMrrAnoN 


ATOa 

pointed  out  the  difficulties 
workers  under  4fi  sepa- 
odatpeosation  laws  and  rec<xn- 


Coordljator 
txanmn  latton 


mended  the  establishment  of 
Chan,  saylnc  tn  part: 

TlM 


%  separate  natlmsi  system  for 


Utaa  a  bast   of  MparaU  8Ut« 


•^nmtamtm 


ducted  on  •  kwmifd  bMla. 
•N  astaaUalMd  Uirousb 
MUl  upoa  eooMlrm  •■•  TTiinnal 
*M«  to  aiVpoM  that  tb« 
Stssai  woald  bs  uniform.    On 
b*  wMs  ▼artatkau  la  tb«M  law* 
tatid   to  tftturb  wSittnf 
■ookl  sd^wty  silvct  labor 
in    the 
it  of  tnxmtmr  d  employ*^ 
9tb«r  UMtustry.    Sudk  tnuwfen 
m   tlM    latfuBtry   and   wouid 
of  ao 


uncmfi  toynMnt- Insurance 


rslaitona, 
tianspoftai  Ion 


xlwilntsn  tttrm 


traaaiMrtation  from 
aol  only  teeHttate  tbe 
tor  ttos  tnuMpartatiea  ladustsy, 
d  the  MtialnlstfaUTS  problems  a 
sepaoSB  or  AtMstat 
duet  sucb  transportaUoo  is 


oM-iffs 
sdau  mistered 

lor 


Tbs  fourta  prlnclpla  wblcb 
umploymeat  Insuraaos  and 
tleo  industry  oi«bt  to  be 
^  all,  Um  toftal  ooQtrlbutloos 
oeOwtMl  to  OM 
ratbar  than  by  two  paymanu 
'Jm  aam«  set  of  looords  could 
If  ta*  bsasflts  to  bs  paid  are  to 
paid  by  waploysss.  ttaaas  rsconli 
.tUowanos  or  diHaiowaafM  of 

<  import   U  yadsral  Ooordlnallar 

Ootm^  i**  ■•■^  ■-  Doe.  Na 
UnatnployiMnt  Oompazuation 

at 


Intsntate  Oommerce 
reoommcadatlon.  but  did  not 


Coordlnitor 


R  U  troe  that  the 
by  a  slntls  ablkwl  plan  not 
aO  intentate  tramportatiQO 
oowHJeraUDPS  wfakii  make  i 
this  time.  .Pint,  tfaee  the 
artaMMhed  a  wtd 
aadbai  ercatad  a 


Une 
retlfeBCM  nt 


for  tiM  sstabltshmsat  at  s 
tna    ratbar 
systems.    Labor  relations   In   the 
tba  railroads,  aie  not  oon- 
aad  worldnf  condlUoca 
wblcb  cut  across  State  lines 
m  soaps.    It  would  ba  unraason- 
IswB  otf  aU  the 
contrary  there  would  inevitably 
•nteae  dUTerences  would  tn  time 
and    working    oonditiona   and   so 
aspectalrf  on  the  rmllroads 
lnd\istry    there    is    s    greater 
Stats  lines  than  tn  any 
a  normal  phase  ot  employment 
very    difficult    the    successful 
law   on  a  State   basis. 
Jurisdiction  ot  the  States  would 
of  unsmployment  ttxsuranoe 
but  It  would  also  simplify  some 
tba  States.    The  regulation  of  all 
and  tba  agencies  which  con- 
tba  function  of  the  Federal 


ptlitarUy 


consideration  Is  that  un- 

tnsuranee  for  the  transporta- 

bj  the  same  body      Ptrst 

thess   purposes  could   thus   be 

sacb    smployar    In    the   Industry 

to  different  agencies.     Second. 

be  made  to  serre  both   purposes 

lavc  relation  to  any  contributions 

would  ba  tba  main  ba&u  for  the 


of  Transportation,  1984.  74th 
January  1B35.  p.  7ft  Sr«  also 
Transportation  Employees,  Fed- 

liarcb  lasS.) 

Commission  concurred  in  this 
comment  on  the  detaib  of  his 


recommended  the  coverage 

only  of  railroad  workers  but  of 

workers,  but  there  are  several 

broad  a  plan  inadvisable  at 

of  his  report.  Congress  has 

system  for  railroad  workers 

dgencj  to  handle  this  phase  of 


serial  security  for  railroad  workers.  Second,  the  program  of 
industrial  relations  and  thr  pattern  and  problems  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  in  the  mdustry  are  so  distinctive — 
quite  unlike  those  even  in  other  branches  of  transportation — 
that  anythmg  which  touches  upon  them  as  closely  as  un- 
employment insurance  should  be  designed  at  this  time  for 
this  industry  alone  Third  the  extension  of  the  plan  to 
other  branches  of  transportation  would  increase  the  diffl- 
culty  of  administration,  because  of  the  large  number  of  small 
employers  still  not  accustomed  to  keeping  records  or  making 
reports,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  additional  unemploy- 
ment covered,  because  several  other  branches  of  transporta- 
tion are  still  In  an  expanding  stage  of  development.  Fourth, 
since  a  very  large  proportion  of  employment  in  transporta- 
tion by  bus  and  truck  is  intrastate,  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  attempt  to  cover  this  branch  of  the  industry  by  a  Fed- 
eral plan,  at  least  until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, with  growing  experience  in  the  regulation  of  this 
branch  of  transportation,  has  been  able  clearly  to  identify 
that  part  of  it  which  can  properly  be  regarded  as  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

3.    SXCOMWnUfDID     BT    THI    PalSIDrNT'S     COMMll  IIX     ON    aCONOlOC 

SECnUTT 

In  1935  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  recognising 

the  force  of  the  foregoing  argtunents,  made  a  similar  recom- 
mendation, saying; 

We  are  opposed  to  exclusions  of  any  specified  Industries  from  the 
FMeral  act  (Social  Sectirlty  Act),  but  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  nationally  administered  system  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  railroad  employees  and  maritime  workers.  (Report 
to  the  President  of  the  Oammlttee  on  Economic  Security,  1835.  p. 
18;  the  same,  74tb  Cong..  Ist  sess..  H.  Doc.  81.  p.  15. > 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  above  for  not  extending  the 
plan  to  all  transportation  workers  would  make  it  inadvisable 
to  extend  this  plan  to  maritime  workers.  The  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  would  not  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  agency 
to  administer  a  plan  which  also  covered  maritime  workers. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill,  designed  with  reference  to  the 
characteristics  of  railroad  employment  and  unemployment, 
would  probably  not  be  suitable  for  the  certainly  quite  differ- 
ent characteristics- of  maritime  emplojTnent  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

♦  .    AjmCIPATXD    BT    STATK    tTNKMFUDTMENT    COMPOISATIOW    LAWS 

Two  State  unemployment  compensation  laws — those  of 
Alabama  and  Wisconsin — do  not  now  cover  railroad  workers. 
Forty  other  laws  seem  also  to  have  anticipated  a  separate 
national  system  by  specifically  excluding  from  covered 
employment — 

Service  with  respect  to  which  unemployment  compensation  Is 
payable  under  an  unemployment  compensation  system  established 
by  an  act  of  Cungre^. 

Such  a  provision  may  be  regarded  as  superfluous  in  con- 
sideration of  the  right  of  Congress  to  assert  its  exclusive 
Junsdiction.  but  it  serves  to  indicate  that  State  legislatures 
were  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  plan  to  cover  all  types  of 
workers  by  Stale  laws. 

Further.  48  Stat.e  laws  express  a  willingness  to  enter  into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  any  agency  administering  a 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  law.  The  typical  pro- 
vision reads  as  follows: 

•     •     •     the  Commissioner   Is  hereby   authorized    and   directed 

to  enter  into  sijreements  with  the  proper  aifencles  under  such 
act  of  Congrees  •  ■  •  to  provide  reciprocal  treatment  to 
individuals  who  have,  aiter  acquiring  potential  rights  to  benefits 
under  this  act.  acquired  rights  to  unemployment  compensation 
under  such  act  of  Coti;:ress  or  who  have,  alter  acquiring  poten- 
tial rights  to  onemploymect  com.peasatlon  under  such  act  of 
Congreea,  acquired  rights  to  unemployment  compensation  luidar 
this  act. 

5     VALTTl    Ml  A   F  L'  K 1  HEB    LAPUUMENT 

Our  whole  social-security  program  Is  still  frankly  In  an 
experlmentaJ  stage  If  there  is  any  merit  in  the  argument 
frequently  used  in  defense  of  the  present  Federal-State  un- 
employment-compensation program — that  it  provides  51 
separate  experunental  laboratories — there  is  equal  merit  In 
the  proposal  to  experiment  with  a  limited  Federal  plan. 

No  experiment  should  be  undertaken  only  for  experiment's 
sake.     There  is  an  increasing  realization  that  the  present 
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Federal-State  unemployment-compensation  system  is  un- 
soimd  in  many  of  its  basic  features,  both  of  policy  and 
administration.  To  cite  only  a  few  recent  declarations.  Mr, 
Clarence  Jackson,  executive  director,  unemployment-com- 
pensation board  of  Indiana — ^Appendix  of  the  Concrkssionai, 
Record,  volume  83,  page  799.  Mr.  Herman  A.  Gray,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  unemfiioyment-insurance  State 
advisory  council — testimony  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  employment  and  relief,  March  17,  1938.  and  speech  re- 
ported in  New  York  Times,  March  19,  1938 — Mr.  Glenn  A. 
Bowers,  until  recently  executive  director,  division  of  place- 
ment and  imemployment  insurance  of  New  York — address 
before  Controller's  Institute  of  America,  reported  in  New 
York  Herald  Trlbime,  March  25,  1938 — and  the  imemploy- 
ment compensation  commission  of  Montana — first  annual 
report  for  calendar  year  1937,  1938,  page  15 — say  the  pro- 
gram must  be  "fundamentally  revised"  and  imite  in  criti- 
cizing the  collection  of  taxes  by  both  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  the  duplication  of  administrative  agencies  and 
functions,  and  the  complexities  of  the  present  laws.  In  line 
with  their  suggestions,  express  or  implied,  the  railroad  un- 
employment-Insurance bill  provides  a  single  administrative 
agency,  simplified  reporting,  and  a  very  greatly  simplified 
benefit  structure.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  this  plan 
would  necessarily  be  administered  with  the  cooperative  as- 
sistance of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and  the 
Association  of  Railway  Labor  Executives,  each  peculiarly 
well  informed  and  well  organized,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  serve  as  a  positively  constructive  experiment. 

8.  SIMPLn  AND  SOtnmZR  BKNCriT  paovisioNB 

The  national  statistics  of  employment  and  imemployment 
on  railroads  are  probably  more  adequate  than  those  for  any 
other  Industry  and  are  certainly  more  adequate  than  for  afi 
industries  in  any  State.  Unemplojonent  insurance  for  rail- 
road workers  can,  therefore,  be  more  soundly  based  on  actu- 
arial factors  than  the  present  Federal-State  plans,  many  of 
which  are  recognized  to  be  financially  precarious.  The  rail- 
road workers  want  the  assured  protection  that  the  availa- 
bility of  this  actuarial  data  makes  possible. 

Fortunately,  it  seems  to  be  possible  with  a  3-percent  tax 
to  pay  slightly  more  generous  benefits  under  a  national  plan 
of  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  than  under  the  present 
Pederal-State  plans.  TTie  railroad  workers,  frankly,  want 
to  enjoy  this  added  advantage  and  they  thus  offer  the  rail- 
road employers  the  chance  to  avoid  the  higher  tax  rates 
which  may  prove  inevitable  in  at  least  some  States.  In 
many  States  it  is  very  Improbable  that  the  workers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  content  vrtth  the  benefits  now  promised,  which 
m  many  cases  are  so  limited  that  they  will  fail  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  a  sound  social  Insurance  plan.  The  fact 
that  even  these  limited  benefits  may  have  to  be  cut  to  main- 
tain solvency  in  some  States  makes  it  even  more  desirable 
now  to  create  a  more  nearly  adequate  system  of  railroad 
unemplo]mient  Insurance  when  that  can  also  be  financially 
more  secure. 

By  providing  a  simple  benefit  plan  which  any  worker  can 
understand,  which  can  be  easily  administered  without  ex- 
pensive or  unintelligible  calculations,  and  which  provides 
substantial  minimum  benefits,  this  bill  may  point  the  way 
to  a  sounder  plan  of  unemployment  insurance  for  all  workers. 
If  for  many  workers  unemployment  insurance  can  do  noth- 
ing more  than  to  pay,  for  example.  $3  or  |3  a  week  for  16 
weeks,  or  $15  a  week  for  3  or  3  weeks,  the  program  must  be 
abandoned  as  inadequate  to  deal  with  even  that  pcut  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment  which  it  professes  to  relieve. 

Under  this  bill,  every  eligible  worker  will  get  benefits  in 
an  amoimt  at  least  worth  the  cost  of  paying,  in  an  amount 
sufficient  at  least  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  luid  for  a 
period  at  least  long  enough  to  give  him  a  reasonatile  chance 
of  reemployment. 

7.   POSmVS    DISADT  ANT  ACTS    OT    VTATS    tnfXMrLOTMEKTr    COlCPSNSATIOIt 

roa  lACUiOAD  kmpi^txis  and  wobiuis 
(a)  Cost  of  reporting:  All  railroads  have  employees  in 
several  States.    Some  must  file  retwrts  in  as  many  as  20  to 
30  States.    Inevitable  differences  in  the  scope,  timing,  and 


form  of  reports,  and  in  the  definitions  of  such  terms  as  em- 
ployment, wages,  full-time  employment,  full-time  weekly 
wage,  and  so  forth,  will  continue,  despite  the  best  intentions 
of  State  administrators  to  im{>ose  avoidable  accounting, 
legal  and  reporting  costs  on  the  milroads.  The  use,  for  un- 
employment-insurance piirposes.  of  the  wage  reports  now 
made  to  the  Railroad  Retirement;  Board  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  will  free  each  railroad  from  the  necessity 
for  filing  annual  tax  retiu-ns  under  title  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  monthly 
or  quarterly  contribution  reports  to  a  large  number  of  State 
unemployment-compensation  agencies,  and  quarterly  wage 
reports  to  those  State  agencies.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  resulting  savings  to  reach  $3,000,000  or  more  per 
year. 

There  are  already  some  indictitions  that  the  total  direct ' 
cost  of  administering  social  security,  if  costs  both  to  the 
employer  and  to  Government  art;  included,  will  prove  to  be 
from  20  percent  to  25  percent  of  social-security  collectlotis. 
Unless  possible  economies  are  soon  effected,  the  program  may 
collapse  tmder  this  heavy  burden.  At  any  rate,  especially 
when  the  railroad  industry  is  in  such  severe  present  straits, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  failing  to  realize  even  the  substantial 
savings  that  would  come  from  slropllfled  reporting  under  the 
railroad  unemployment-insurance  hill. 

(b)  Possible  duplication  or  a%'oldance  of  coverage  under 
State  laws:  Despite  a  commendable  effcst  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial uniformity,  there  are  ba:slc  dUfferenoes  In  the  cover- 
age provisions  of  many  State  laws.  These  are  found,  and 
will  inevitably  continue  to  be  fisund.  in  differences  in  the 
language  of  the  statutes  themselves,  in  the  language  of  regu- 
lations pursuant  thereto,  and  in  the  interpretations  even  of 
the  same  language  by  State  administrators  and  State  courts. 
In  most  States  the  test  of  where  an  employee's  services,  per- 
formed in  more  than  one  State,  are  covered  depends  on  the 
location  of  his  headquarters,  but  in  some  on  where  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  work  is  performed.  Under  the  laws  of 
some  adjacent  States  it  is  certein  that  some  workers  will 
prove  to  be  covered  in  more  than  one  State,  others  in  none. 
The  tests,  whatever  they  may  lie,  are  applied  in  different 
States  with  respect  to  various  units  of  time— pay-roll  period, 
tax  period,  reporting  period,  or  the  duration  of  the  contract 
of  emplojmient.  Eventually  only  apathetic  or  neglectful  ad- 
ministration by  State  officials  vrlll  save  the  railroads  and 
their  workers  from  the  annoying  and  expensive  consequences 
of  such  differences. 

The  fact  that  many  railroad  workers  normally  perform 
their  services  in  more  than  one  State,  and  the  further  fact 
that  many  railroad  workers  frequently  change  their  head- 
quarters from  State  to  State  will  continue  in  the  absence  of  a 
national  plan  also  to  cause  more  difficulties  for  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  administrators  than  is  yet  generally 
realized.  Most  of  the  States  hftve  proceeded  thus  far  on 
the  comfortable  assumption  that  the  railroads  could  be  left 
to  decide  in  what  State  or  States  a  worker  should  be  covered. 
Some  of  the  more  conscientious  admUilstratlons  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  passive  policy  of  acquiescing  in  such 
decisions  is  not  conducive  to  souad  administration  and  thai 
this  policy  is  being  viewed  with  justifiable  alarm  by  the  labor 
groups. 

(c)  Interstate  movements  of  railroad  workers:  Railroad 
employees  as  a  class  are  habituklly  themselves  moving  be- 
tween States.  This  is  true  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
is  commonly  recognized  because  iiot  only  the  employees  wtut 
operate  trains  move  frequently  but  station  employees,  teleg- 
raphers, dispatchers,  maintenance-of-way  employees,  and  so 
forth,  are  frequently  called  upon,  in  the  course  of  their  work. 
^o  move  headquarters  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  A  large 
proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  such  movements,  involve 
transfers  across  a  State  line.  If  State  unemplosrment  com- 
pensation laws  were  properly  a^lmlnistered,  such  transfers 
would  Involve  a  transfo*  also  of  unemployment  compensation 
coverage. 

In  the  absence  of  a  plan  for  the  transfer  of  employment 
at  wage  credits  from  State  to  State,  workers  who 
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worfcad  and  been  covered  iB 
substantlml    benefit    rtghts. 


more  than  one  State  may  lose 
In    fact,    for    these    ao-caUed 


multi-State  workers.  It  bma  kng  been  recocnlzed  thai  purely 
State  systems  of  unemplojm  ent  compensation  are  unsatis- 
factory The  problezn  at  gtvng  such  workers  adequat«>  and 
equitable  protection  has  bee  a  the  subject  of  discission  at 
every  Bieetlng  of  the  Intersta  e  Ccoference  of  Unemployment 


Compensation  Acesclea  since 
of  much  study  by  the  staff 
Neyertheless,  no  solution  of 


1038.  Is  almost  a  confession 


1936.  It  has  l)een  the  subject 
of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
the  problem  has  been  found. 


The  interstate  benefit  paynent  plan  of  October  1937.  as 
implemented  by  the  procediires  and  regulations  of  March 


that  tte  problem,  in  all  of  Its 


really  important  aspecta.  Is  iiiaoluble  under  the  preatnt  Fed- 
eral-State plan.  The  rallroid  workers  feel,  therefore,  that 
as  a  group  which  conatltutei  a  large  fraction  of  both  the 
Interstate  and  multi-State  w  irkers  tt  la  reasonable  to  ask  a 
iparate.  mon  satlafactory  p  an  for  themselves. 
<d)  Vmrtablt  beoeflta  for  tpa  emplojees  of  the  same  em- 

In  the  State  laws  thcm- 


pkqrer:  Becauaa  of  tta«  dlflf 
iehrea  and  in  tbefr  InterprebtUon.  employees  of  the  same 
employer,  memberi  of  the  sune  unkm,  wcrldng  under  the 
Mme  contract  ol  empkqrmen  .,  may  get  quite  different  treat- 
nant  aeeortting  to  the  State  n  which  they  chance  to  be  cov- 
ered. The  same  employee.  In  fact,  if  he  has  moved  from  one 
State  to  another,  may  get  quite  different  treatment  «t  differ- 
ent tlOMa. 

DUferaneea  In  tht  financial  lolvency  of  different  State  funds 
wtll  reeult  in  even  greater  (Ufferencca  in  treatment.  The 
Statea  bnve  made  ttttie  effort  to  adjust  their  contribution 
ratee  and  their  benefit  raUs  and  dtiratlon  to  reoognlaed. 
thoofta  not  predaely  meaeiuable.  differences  In  the  risk  of 
imenmioyment  nnther.  nu\xxT  States  have  Introduced  so- 
called  automatic  merit  rating ,  providing  for  the  future  varia- 
tion of  contribution  rates  ami  mg  different  employers.  This  is 
probably  the  first  time  any  i  ttemtrt  was  ever  made  to  fix  in 
advanee  definite  rates  for  tesurance  on  the  basts  of  factors 
which  were  Impossible  of  meisorement  when  the  rates  were 
set.  Farther.  11  State  plans  oover  less  than  100,000  workers. 
m  many  of  theee  States  cn;>loyuiem  is  not  sufficiently  di- 
verstfled  to  warrant  the  esta  tllshment  of  an  insurance  i^an 
on  so  narrow  a  base.  It  Is  certain,  therefore,  that  present 
benefits  cannot  be  supported  indefinitely  by  the  present  con- 
tributions under  many  Stat!  laws.  Either  workers  will  be 
denied  benefits  by  the  insolvc  ncy  of  some  State  plans  or  con- 
tribution rates  will  have  to  >e  increased.  In  the  first  case, 
one  worker  wlQ  be  drawing  b  tneflts  while  his  fellow  employee 
win  be  denied  them  Just  because  he  was  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  some  technicality  tc  another  State.  In  the  second 
case,  the  employer,  hedged  a  wut  br  mjrriad  FMeral  reg\ila- 
tiona,  win  have  tnereased  eoi  ts  tmpoaed  by  a  State,  with  no 
chance  to  recoup  than. 

Even  without  reference  to  its  possible  effect  on  the  ulti- 
mate sotveney  of  the  State  funds,  merit  rating  may  pro- 
duce unfortunate  results.  Fr  om  year  to  year  a  railroad  may 
have  Its  oontrlbutlon  ratee  n  ised  in  some  States,  lowered  in 
some,  and  left  unchanged  In  others.  This  will  not  only  in- 
the  oomplimtty  of  rep  »tlng  and  perhaps  stimulate  a 
nomtnally  to  transfer  '  he  headquarters  of  some  work- 
ers from  high-rate  to  low-ra  «  States,  but  will  also  produce 
the  anomaly  of  laereaMng  ta  t  bur<lens  on  those  divisions  of 
the  road  which  may  be  Ims  .  prafltatale  and  decreasing  tax 
tmrdens  od  the  more  profitaole  dlvtelons. 

<e)  Oooaeqaent  dlatunOunl  of  State  wage  and  industrlal- 

Inequttlee  mentioned  above 
may  be  sartoos  enough  In  ihitnseNss.  bat  they  are  much  less 
ttann  their  poaHble  twiTnieiiciee.  At  present  rail- 
road w«cee  and  vortdng  cwmitlluns  are  largely  determined  on 


the 


of 


and 


nils  is  possible  because 

belong  to  responsible  national 

the  u^tderlylng  eoonemlo  factors  are 

for  the  most 


iMttly  of  a  Ngtkm-vlde 
part,  the  railroads  are  reculited  tay  national  statutes.    But 
tlw  crmUnned  ipplkaHnn  t4  railroads  df  40  dlflteent,  va- 

gnforoed  Staite  laws  of  vartous 


degT'-es  of  flnandal  soundness,  with  the  unpredictable  va- 
garies of  merit  rating,  must  inevitably  result  in  cost  differ- 
enilaJs  among  employers  V.iriations  in  the  extent  to  which 
employees  .are  called  upon  tc  share  in  contributions  and 
v-ariatlons  In  the  rates  and  duration  of  benefits  and  in  the 
extent  to  which  each  Stale  plan  can  continue  to  pay  the  full 
amount,  of  benefits  prorrused  will  produce  income  dlflcren- 
tiais  aniong  employees.  These  differentials,  capricious  and 
unpredictable  and  unmerited,  will  introduce  a  variable  State 
factor  for  consideration  in  wage  negotiations,  will  tend  to 
disrupt  the  orderly  determination  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  on  a  national  basis,  and  will  generally  impair  the 
sound,  basis  of  industrial  relations  now  prevailing  in  the 
industry. 
1.  lELxcr  or  lAnjioAD  workfus  mow  niFLOTrr  mrmtiwxmom  xrtrorm 

SOME  STATE    UNEMPU3YMENT-CnMPrKSATTON    LAWS 

Six  of  the  State  unemployment-compensation  laws  which 
now  cover  railroad  workers  levy  contributions  on  employees 
at  rates  ranging  from  one-half  percent  up  to  14  percent  of 
wages.  This  might  be  sound  policy  if  those  State  funds 
needed  this  extra  income  to  oflset  a  worse  than  average  risk 
of  unemployment  or  \1  these  laws  promised  better  than 
average  beneflt-s.  It  Is.  however,  specially  burdensome  on 
railroad  workers,  who.  under  the  Carriers'  Taxing  Act,  are 
now  paying  tax  rales  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  the 
ordinary  worker  pa^-s  under  title  VTII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Without  entering  Into  the  genera]  argument  against 
the  use  of  employee  contributions  to  finance  unemployment 
Insurance,  the  railroad  workers  in  these  six  States  feel  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  the  additional  burden,  as  compared 
with  other  railroad  workers,  of  contributing  to  the  cost  of  a 
system  that  is  basically  unsatisfactory  for  employees  of  their 
industry.  To  avoid  employt^e  contributions  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  some  railroad  workers  have  even  moved  their 
residence  out  of  the  employee-contribution  State  to  which 
they  have  been  allocated  by  their  employer  and  exercised 
their  seniority  righu  to  bid  on  jobs  that  would  be  performed 
entirely  outside  that  State  —Pifty-second  Report  of  Railroad 
Accounting  Officers.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1937, 
page  90. 

».    OOMMON-TAX    BASK    rOK    CAWlintS'    TAXIHG    ACT    AND   RAILROAD    UNXM- 

PLOYMENT    INSCRANCE 

The  combined  title  tX  and  State  ixnemployment  compen- 
sation taxes  amount  to  3  percent  of  total  pay  rolls  in  46 
States,  probably  slightly  over  3  percent  of  total  pay  roll  in 
Michigan  and  3.3  percent  of  total  pay  roU  in  the  District 
of  Colvunbia.  The  exclusion  of  the  excess  over  $300  per 
month  paid  to  any  employee  from  the  wage  base  in  which 
this  bill  levies  a  3-percent  tax  not  only  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  exactly  the  same  wage  base  as  the  Carriers'  Taxing 
Act  but,  incidentally,  will  mimedlately  save  the  railroads 
about  $1,200,000  per  year.  This  exclusion  is  incorporated  in 
the  bill  primarily  to  simplify  the  joint  administration  of  the 
Carriers'  Taxing  Act,  the  Railroad  ReUrement  Act.  and 
railroad  unemployment  insurance.  Such  an  exclusion,  foimd 
also  m  titles  II  and  ni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
unemployment-compensation  laws  of  Michigan  and  New 
York,  is  regarded  by  many  students  of  social  insurance  as  an 
equitable  UmlUtion  on  contributions  paid  with  respect  to  the 
wages  of  the  higher-paid  workers  whose  benefits,  if  any, 
will  not  be  proportionately  related  to  their  high  wages.  The 
incidental  savmgs  to  the  railroads  which  wiU  result  from  this 
exclusion  may  seem  small  m  the  face  of  their  present  finan- 
cial plight  but  is  still  worth  achieving  immediately. 

10.  vKtfixrK  CHA&Acm  or  cmemplotmxnt  on  railju>am 

Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  the  r-enlortty  principle 
and  for  other  reason.s.  the  pattern  of  employment  and  un- 
employment in  the  railroad  Industry  differs  fundamentaDy 
from  that  found  elsewhere.  Typical  differences,  for  example, 
are  that  unemployment  is  concentrated  largely  on  short- 
service  workers,  that  long-service  workers  are  demoted — 
"bumping"  their  Juniors — before  being  laid  off,  that  the  use 
of  "extra  boards"  and  the  terms  of  some  agreements  almost 
result  in  certain  formal  work-sharing  plans,  that  unemploy- 
ment la  largely  concentrated  In  certain  occupational  groups. 
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Such  differences  necessitate  corresponding  variations  in  un- 
employment Insurance  and  require  that  the  industry  be 
treated  and  studied  separately. 

11.    POS8IBUJT1ZS    or    STAJUUZATION     Or    SXASONAL    ESfPI^TlCKNT 

One  of  the  professed  objectives  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance is  to  encourage  the  stabilization  of  employment.  Even 
If  it  should  be  conceded  that  State  "merit  rating"  plans 
might  in  unusually  favorable  circumstances  tend  to  stimu- 
late the  stabilization  of  some  employments.  It  is  certain  that 
these  plans  cannot  do  so  for  the  railroad  Industry.  TheTe 
are.  however,  genuine  possibilities  of  controlling  seasonal  em- 
ployment on  railroads,  if  the  problem  Is  approached  from  a 
national  or  regional  point  of  view.  Stabilization  of  such  em- 
ployment can  be  effected  to  a  less  degree  by  a  transfer  of 
workers  within  States  than  by  transfers  across  State  lines. 
Already  there  is  an  appreciable  degree  of  seasonal  transfer, 
but  it  cannot  be  effectively  encouraged  under  a  series  of 
State  plans.  Separate  treatment  of  the  railroads  will  permit 
special  study  of  this  problem. 


How  Long  Shall  Experimental  Methods  Continue? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprQ  28. 1938 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  main  objective  Is  to  make 
several  observations  of  the  economic  or  general  welfare  of 
the  coimtry  and  offer  several  constructive  measures  In  the 
light  of  a  new  modem  age.  However,  In  making  these  ob- 
servations, I  am  forced  to  disagree  with  many  propositions 
and  methods  of  legislation  that  are  now  being  proposed  and 
offered  by  certain  interests,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  I  propose  to 
substitute  legislation  that  in  a  long  range  will  prove  xmques- 
tionably  a  benefit  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  a 
modern  society. 

I  assure  you.  I  am  well  informed  as  to  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  as  the  census  report  of  November  1937  shows 
we  have  11,032,123  people  total  and  partial  unemployed,  and 
I  well  realize  that  another  depression  or  recession  of  busi- 
ness exists  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  prime  the  pump  again 
as  an  emergency  with  an  additional  appropriation  in  that,  in 
a  land  of  too  much  for  all,  those  that  are  now  hungry  may 
be  fed,  and  those  that  are  naked  may  be  clothed.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  neglect  to  point  out  that  our  na- 
tional debt  in  1929  was  $16,931,000,000,  whereas  of  April  15, 
1938,  it  was  $37,563,358,287.11,  an  increase  of  approximately 
$21,000,000,000;  therefore,  when  the  pump  Is  primed  agaixi, 
as  Is  now  proposed,  we  will  have  a  national  debt  of  about 
$40,000,000,000.  Further,  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  our 
public  and  private  debt  is  approximately  $260,000,000,000, 
that  is  almost  $2,000  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  That  means  every  child  that  is  bom  comes 
Into  this  world  with  $2,000  of  debts  as  their  inheritance,  and 
further,  if  we  figure  Interest  at  3V4  percent,  our  total  an- 
nual interest  will  be  approximately  $9,000,000,000;  that  is, 
the  interest  on  this  country's  total  indebtedness  is  approxi- 
mately one-seventh  of  our  national  income  based  upon  1937 
national  income  of  $68,000,000,000.  or  stating  it  in  another 
way,  we  must  pay  about  $1  interest  on  every  seventh  dollar 
made  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  well  undertaken  for  the  past 
several  years,  several  courses  to  solve  the  economic  condi- 
tions and  among  these  we  might  mention  a  few:  The 
F.  E,  R.  A.,  inaugurated  as  a  result  of  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  July  21,  1933;  P.  W.  A.,  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  message  March  21,  1933;  C.  W.  A.,  approved  No- 
vember 1933;  R.  A..  R.  E.  A.,  and  N.  Y.  A.,  each  of  1935; 


C.  C.  C,  created  as  a  result  of  the  Preslden*  s  message 
I  larch  21,  1933,  and  was  the  first  alphabeUcal  nickname, 
and  may  be  noted,  how  eve-  is  one  of  the  few  products  of 
1933  in  existence  unchanged;  W.  P.  A.,  March  6.  1935.  as 
an  Executive  order;  R  P.  M.  A.,  approved  May  12.  1933; 
H.  O.  L.  C  created  as  a  resiUt  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  June  13.  1933;  N.  R.  A.,  created  June  6, 
1933,  however,  held  illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court,  therefore, 
July  5.  1935.  the  N.  L.  R.  (Wagner  Act)  became  a  law.  The 
A.  A.  A.  adopted  by  Congress  May  10,  1933,  and  signed  May 
12, 1933.  however,  certain  featun»  held  unconstitutional  Jan- 
uary 1936,  and  many  more  New  Deal  acts  could  be  men- 
tioned, but,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  submitted  to  prove  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  course 
of  permanent  constructive  legislation  after  we  prime  the 
pump  this  time. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  cannot  be  denied  one  of  the  para- 
mount issues  of  the  whole  New  Deal  program  has  been  to 
balance  production  with  consun:[ptlon,  however,  the  present 
administration  so  far  has  attacked  the  problem  by  retarding 
production  and  the  spending  of  huge  sums  through  certain 
channels,  but  I  contend  we  have  not  necessarily  had  an  over- 
production, but  instead,  an  underconsumption,  and  that  If 
the  Federal  Oovemment  would  Immediately  guarantee  to 
the  producers  of  all  raw  products  parity  prices,  our  unem- 
ployment situation  would  approximately  be  solved.  Why, 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  lost  $22,000,000,000  of  their 
normal  income  in  the  last  6  years,  a  levy  of  destruction  upon 
one  group  of  our  citisens  equivalent  to  the  total  nstional 
debt  of  1933,  and  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  November  1,  1S37,  well  proves  the  cotton 
farmer  of  the  South  received  for  his  1937  cotton  less  than 
one- half  of  what  he  would  have  received  If  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment had  guaranteed  a  parity  price.  I  say  the  present 
1938  agricultural  program  is  only  correct  in  the  direction  of 
soil  conservation,  and  I  contend  that  to  restore  happiness 
and  rettim  purchasing  power  or  to  balance  production  with 
consimiption  so  the  wheels  of  industry  can  move,  we  must 
stabilize  prices  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Why,  Congress  can  solve  ttie  agricultural  problem  by 
enacting  two  acts:  First,  accepting  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  November  1,  1937,  as  the  cor- 
rect parity  price  the  farmer  should  receive  for  his  raw  prod- 
ucts and  in  that  case  the  farmtsr  would  have  received  16V^ 
cents  per  pound  for  his  1937  col;ton,  85.4  cents  for  his  1837 
com  per  bushel;  however,  the  pulty  Agricultural  Act  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  economic  changes. 
Second,  a  Federal  monetary  auttiority  that  will  maintain  an 
adequate  soimd  currency  system  best  suited  for  the  national 
economic  welfare.  The  commoility  and  general  price  level 
can  be  quickly  restored  by  a  constructive  currency  system 
with  a  controlled  expanslcm  and  not  inflation.  I  contend  If 
gold  is  to  function  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  this  principle 
must  be  adopted  now,  thereby  aliiowing  the  purchasing  power 
of  this  Nation  to  expand  equally  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
duction. Siu-ely  this  Congress  realizes  without  purchasing 
power  among  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  we  shall  continue  to 
have  himger  in  a  land  where  Ood  has  blessed  us  abundantly. 

Congress  is  going  to  adjourn  with  nothing  whatever  done  to 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  msssei.  The  Agricul- 
tural Act  adopted  only  tends  to  reduce  production  and  put 
men  out  of  employment,  and  w:lll  not  restore  buying  power 
among  the  farmers.  Why,  I  have  received  numbers  of  letters 
where  farmers  with  large  families  would  not  be  able  to  farm ; 
and  I  contend  that  as  long  as  oaaas  purchasing  power  stays 
down  and  continues  to  shrink  there  will  be  an  overproduction 
of  bathtubs,  cars,  radios,  and  so  forth,  which  we  like  to  think 
are  elements  in  the  American  standard  of  Living. 

Shall  we  continue,  as  representatives  of  an  honest  people, 
representatives  of  a  peaceful  people,  who  put  their  faith, 
honesty,  and  trust  in  us  to  represent  them,  or  shall  we  barter 
our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage?  Are  we,  as  National 
Representatives,  going  to  avoid  our  duty  once  again?   Surely 
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there  are  men  her«  who  <»nn<it  by  this  time  but  »ee  what  the 
uJttniAte  end  win  be  If  CoiHJreM  does  not  ftJter  Its  line  of 
kslalatlon  ImmedlJiteiy  and  pursue  permanent  and  construc- 
tive IcffUlatloo. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ihall  vote  fdk  the  propoaed  ipendlnf  pump- 


pflmicf  leglatatlon  for  Unmed 


we  can  kxik  forward  to  the 


Prcaidcnt  tn  hla  reoent  m 


be  ealled  upon  a«aln  in 
another  pump-prlinlnf  a 

Mr  Spettktr,  the  only  me^ 
may  be  riven  to  all  Itie 
money  wRh  which  to  live 
the  top.    Tht  eomanon  prop! 
you  put  a  tax  thai  falla  an 
ploymant  rt Utf  or  (or  old-i 
Fou  art  0vlai  nobody  rtllaf 


ate  relief  for  our  cotmtry :  how- 


ever. uBleaa  a  more  doflnlle  a  Ml  lounder  program  la  adopted, 


Inauffuration  of  sovlelism.    If 


thia  Conffreea  approprtetoe  M  If  2.000.000.  aa  requeated  by  the 


le  to  Conireu,  for  Immediate 


relief  without  adoptlni  permanent  ladalatlon.  Concrets  will 


flovtnty-Mxth  Congreaa   for 
Uon. 

,na  by  whleh  permanent  relief 
of  Ihte  Nation  la  In  taklm  the 
relief  from  the  bti  fortune*  at 
haw  not  anything,  and  whrti 
for  tha  purpoao  of  unem- 
powttona.  or  (or  anything  alao. 
you  are  taxing  the  aama 


people,  who  have  nechtni ,  on  Cha  prtttnae  that  you  are  iotng 


10  give  It  bMk  to  than ;  and 
dnaa  get  back,  but  much  of 
buraaua  hare  tn  Waahlagton 

Now  wf  are  olamortng 
though  w*  elaraor  the 
money.  X  any.  Mr 
provida  an  old*age  ptaalan 
old  poraoo  above  the  ago  of 
vahMd  at  flOJOO  or  raoeli« 
Mr.  •peaker,  X  readl^  admit 


aa  a  auttar  of  fact,  it  all  never 
It  remama  in  the  handa  of  the 
the  pohtlctana. 
number  of  relief  maaaurea.  al- 
muat  put  up  one-half  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should 
lao  to  MO  per  month  for  every 
00  thai  doea  not  have  property 
an  earning  of  $1,000  per  year. 
t  wfll  taka  ItJOOiMO.OOO  to  pay 


an  old-age  ptnakm  to  all  pao  »la  who  are  00  years  of  age  and 


unleaa  the   United  •tatea 


Oovemraent   puts   up   all    the 


IS JM,000.000  you  wUl  net  h  iv«  any  old-age  pension  system 
thai  la  worth  anything.  Niw,  the  only  way  you  can  get 
|S.100.000.0iO  Is  by  taalBg  U  •  bauoaalrea  and  muitamiUion- 
alraa.  and  nobo(^  alaa.  baciusa  if  you  tax  the  poor  wage 
earner  who  la  bartly  aaklna  a  living  now  you  will  do  more 
harm  than  rood  in  trytag  u  build  up  an  okl-age  penalon 
lyatam.  aa  you  oamol  pull  ppour  own  self  tqo  by  your  own 


Mr.  tpiafcw.  I  am  aat  offbrlng  anything  new:  however.  Z 
aootand  wo  oan  paaa  tews  teoaiy  providing  for  edueatlon.  old- 
unempkiymai  t  tnaurano*.  for  doles,  public 
and  aagrthlag  alM  thai  wo  can  think  ot  I  still 
say  Bona  of  tisam  will  ba  wo  rth  anythttg  as  permaiwnt  un- 
laaa  wo  proeldt  the  monay  fi  t  tbam.  and  the  money  cannot 
ba  iMoeldad  for  thaae  MavMi  wtthont  doing  mare  harm 
thna  good,  uniasa  that  money  la  aeetirad  from  the  top  and 
apraad  among  the  people  al  tpe  botioaa. 
It  aannol  bo  denied  it  sta^e-our-wankh  prlndplei  are  ao- 
hnppinaas  and  pfuaiylly  will  spread  tn  a  land  where 
axlat  growHig  indihtadiwa.  onansploymcnt.  want,  and 
Who  will  ohNBt  l4  tho  Us  prtndplaa  I  advocate? 


No  family  ahntt 


Firat  leery  fnmlly  hi  Am^^l^  i^*^  ^  ^""^  ^^^"^  *  homa- 


thao  approtmafly 
loo  muaha 

IPa  prapom  eetty 
to  aft  lOMi  oaa-lhin 
Utel  la.  It  aU  w 

In  a  homa  tram  tljy  to  II 
Moflti.  We  propoM  no  I 
eome  annually  tn  eiaam  of  I 


mora  than  MO  timet  the  av- 
maani  no  family  shall  poasess 
000.000,  and  we  think  that  la 

family  shall  have  an  income 

tha  avetage  family  income  tn 

allowed  to  work,  aoeording  to 

an  average  Inoome  m  additlnn 

per  year  for  every  family. 

shall  be  allowed  a  net  In- 

.000.000.   Thia  maaaa  ao  family 


aMB  iMa  than  ooo»i  tird  the  average  and  no  family 


Imea  tha  average;  thai  la.  none 
looUlUo, 

to^iM»  old  ptopla.  Under  »**■ 
lavlad  ttpoA  iha  poor  working 


to  mnlM  too  muah  and  nom 
rifUk  Wtpiopom  a 


p*"opl<»  to  .support  th("ir  aReJ  fathers  and  mothers,  but  on 
lh«'  contrary,  such  support  as  would  be  given  for  old-age 
p«'rvsion.s  would  tx'  bor.-ic  s.ilcly  by  the  surplus  nwney  which 
llu'  Federal  Government  would  make  off  the  billionaires' 
fortunes. 

Sixth.  We  propoft*'  to  care  for  the  veterans  of  our  wars  and 
their  widows  and  children  and  climmale  this  bunk  of  con- 
Unually  sayinK  to  the  veteraxi.  "Submit  new  and  material 
evidence  and  your  case  will  be  reopened. "  Further,  we 
propone  every  child  in  America  shall  have  a  right  to  an  edu- 
catU}n  and  txainlnK  reifardiess  of  his  financial  ability. 

Thui  plan  would  injure  no  one.  It  would  not  stop  us  from 
having  millionaires — u  would  increase  them  terUold,  be- 
cause MO  many  people  cuuld  muice  a  million  dollars  if  they 
had  the  chunce  our  propo-ned  method  gives  them.  The  only 
difference  would  be  that  iiiiiyb*'  100  people  would  own  a  com- 
pany Instead  of  20  petipir  uwnuiK  It.  W(*  have  everything 
our  people  need,  ihrn  why  not  avrr^  ilmt  laws  be  adopted 
KivitiH  every  inuri  a  eluiiuf  We  havn  milliuni  of  people 
flimiuliiUy  broke  piacei  under  intiriKiiue,  and  farmers  can- 
not pay  their  int<  ri'St--b<)V»»  and  uirU  anxious  to  attend 
coUeft  but  no  means  of  finance  because  of  Wealth  ooncen- 
trati'in. 

Mr  BjM'iiker,  the  qtie«tion  arises,  Where  are  we  uolne  to 
gel  (hr  KKHir-v  to  provlilc  blcMiiinu  for  all?  We  propose  the 
fortunes  of  tlio  niiiUimtlllonaire.^  and  billionaires  shall  b« 
reduced  ho  that  no  oni-  persf)n  shall  own  more  than  a  few 
million  dollars  to  the  person.  We  would  do  this  by  a  capital 
levy  tax.  On  the  first  million  that  a  man  was  worth  we 
would  not  Impose  any  tax  We  would  say,  "All  right  for 
your  first  million  dollars,  but  after  you  get  that  rich  you 
wtli  have  to  start  helping  the  balance  of  us. "  So  we  would 
not  levy  any  capital  levy  tax  on  the  first  million  one  owned. 
But  oa  the  second  million  a  man  owns  we  would  tax  that  1 
percent,  so  that  every  year  the  man  owned  the  second  mil- 
lion dollars  he  would  be  taxed  110.000.  On  the  third  million 
we  would  impose  a  tax  of  2  percent.  On  the  fourth  million 
we  would  impose  a  tax  of  4  percent.  On  the  fifth  million 
we  would  impocie  a  tax  of  8  percent.  On  the  sixth  million 
we  would  impose  a  tax  of  IG  percent.  On  the  seventh  mil- 
lion we  would  impose  a  tax  of  32  percent.  On  the  eighth 
million  we  would  impose  a  tax  of  64  percent ;  and  on  all  over 
the  eighth  million  we  would  impose  a  tax  of  100  percent. 
What  this  would  mean  is  that  the  annual  tax  woiUd  bring 
the  biggest  fortune  down  to  three  or  four  million  dollars  to 
the  person,  because  no  one  could  pay  taxes  very  long  In  the 
higher  brackets.  But  three  to  four  million  dollars  Is  enough 
for  any  one  person  and  hl.s  children  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren. We  canrwt  allow  one  to  have  more  than  that,  becatise 
U>  would  not  leave  enough  for  the  balance  to  have  something. 

Why  haw  Uus  misery  and  this  distress  In  America?  Why 
have  people  hutigry?  Why  have  people  naked  for  the  want 
of  clothes  U)  wnir?  Why  have  our  people  homelea?  Why 
have  all  these  millions  of  unemployed?  We  have  the  food 
to  feed  tlM)  people,  Why  let  it  rot  while  people  starve?  We 
have  the  clothes  and  the  cotton  and  wool  to  make  more 
eloibea  and  mure  than  anyone  will  ever  need  to  wear,  We 
have  tlie  houm-s  to  live  in,  if  nut,  we  have  plenty  of  material 
to  buUd  them,  ll^n  wtiy  have  men,  women,  and  children 
crying  for  a  place  to  rest  their  heads?  Only  laat  week  two 
frlenda  of  mine  and  myself  ran  into  a  man  and  hla  wife 
near  the  House  OfHee  BuUdinu  crying  for  food,  no  place  to 
lay  theu-  heads.  Honest  people  they  were.  Only  poor,  beg- 
ging for  work,  and  no  jobs,  hungry  they  were,  and  too  much 
for  all  to  eat.  yet  favori  d  laws  deny  them  of  the  Ood-glven 
righui.  Sleepy  ihev  wore,  us  they  had  lain  on  the  naked 
grourul  the  night  before,  Yet  m  a  land  of  plenty,  a  land  of 
sunahiive,  the  home  of  the  brave,  the  country  we  all  love, 
this  couple  With  miiiiuns  oX  gUicrs  do  not  liave  the  necessities 
el  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  eannot  be  denied  that  Congress  has  not 
appropriated  milliunfi  for  public  assistance.  However,  a  largt 
paroant  has  gone  out  as  a  dole  wlUch  has  only  larved  as  an 
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emergency,  although  I  well  appreciate  emergency  legislation, 
but  the  time  has  come  that  we  must  accept  a  more  permanent 
program  In  taxation,  and  I  well  value  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  of  April  25,  1938,  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  Is  the  first 
step  toward  the  redistribution  method  of  taxation  that  he  has 
advocated — that  is,  prohibiting  the  rich  from  investing  their 
earning  into  tax-exempt  bonds— thereby  not  paying  their 
proportionate  share  of  taxes.  Who  could  object  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  more  a  man  makes  the  more  taxes  he  should  pay 
and  the  less  he  mak<:s  the  less  taxes  he  should  pay? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  of  tax-exempt  bonds  outstanding 
for  1937  totals  not  less  than  |fi6,000 ,000,000,  according  to  an 
estimate  made  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Nelson  for  the  New  York 
Times,  as  quoted  in  the  Dally  Worker  of  New  York  under  date 
of  April  28,  1938. 

On  this  166,000,000,000  Investment  Wall  Street  banks,  cor- 
porations, and  private  families  draw  an  annual  Income  of 
nearly  $3,000.000,000— not  less  than  11,800,000,000,  according 
to  authoritative  estimates.  Tax-exempt  bonds  have  played 
a  prominent  role  In  permitting  the  wealthiest  corporations, 
banks,  and  Individuals  to  escape  taxes,  thereby  shifting  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  more  unfortunate  members  of 
society,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  my  planks  In  my  recent  cam- 
paign platform  for  Congress  was  to  prohibit  the  multibil- 
llonalres  from  Investing  their  money  in  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties and  not  paying  any  taxes.  However,  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  advocates  legislation  of  this  nature,  taxing  the 
rich  and  blessing  the  poor  or  sharing  the  wealth,  must  expect 
that  the  rich  will  run  several  candidates  against  him  every 
time  he  has  an  election.  These  disguised  candidates  will  an- 
nounce in  the  field,  posing  as  poor  men.  But  If  you  closely 
check  It  can  be  easily  determined  they  are  being  backed  by 
the  big  money  interest  or  chain  interest,  but  I  had  rather 
go  down  in  defeat  in  an  election  as  an  honest  representative, 
a  representative  for  Justice  and  right  for  the  masses,  than 
have  it  said  of  me,  he  proved  a  traitor  to  that  which  Is  noble 
and  great. 


P.  W.  A.  Projects  in  Montana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Aprtt  2i.  193i 


P.  W    A.   PROGRAM   MKAN8   MUCH  TO    MONTANA-Wl  MUIT 
PABd  ROOfiUJCVKLT'S  RECOVKRY  PLAN 


Mr.  O'CONNIXL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include  a  statement  of 
pending  non -Federal  applications  for  P.  W.  A.  proJecU  in 
Montana,  for  wlUch  no  allotments  have  been  mode,  as  of 
April  13,  1938. 

All  of  these  applications  have  been  examined  and  recom- 
mended by  examining  divisions  of  the  45-peroont  grant  basis. 

Many  communities  In  Montana  took  the  proper  steps 
some  time  ago  to  secure  approval  of  these  project  oppUca- 
tlons,  and  because  funds  were  not  available  actually  to  oper- 
ate the  projects,  these  communities  have  been  left  In  tha 
lurch,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President's  program  to 
revive  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  will  have  tha 
early  approval  of  this  body. 

LIST  or  p.  w  A.  raojscTS  ros  mowtana 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  support  this  program  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  funds  will  be  made 
available  Just  as  soon  as  possible  so  these  many  needy  and 
worthy  projects  In  the  State  of  Montana  can  be  started. 
The  following  feasible  worth-while,  wealth-creating  projects 
are  ready  to  start  immediately  in  my  State,  and  It  is  my 
intention  to  fight  in  every  way  I  know  how  to  see  that  allot- 
ment is  made  and  Montana  put  on  the  road  to  recovery. 


Montana—Lilt   (by  counflei)  of  vending  non-Ftderal  appiioationii  for  whith  no  aUottntntt  ha»0  been  made  ai  of  Apr.   12.  l»i», 

all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  dlt^ioru  on  45-peroent-frrant  basis 

[Stni..-  "W"  pr«c»airi«  dooktl  numbtr  clw«lijn«uw  uppllcalion  r*«iv»«l  ulim  A\n  n,  \<as] 
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Actd«aiic  Prcedom  and  Tenure 


OF  REMARKS 


J.  O'CONNELL 

MONTANA 

'  RKI'RKSKNTATIVEa 
4pril  If.  f 9JI  I 


OK 


ruKi  [ix)M 


UMIVB  UtlTY 


AMD    PlRMANrNT    TICNUUr 
or  MONTANA 


Mr  O'CONNIELL  of  Mani«n«  Mr  Sprakrr.  bccausr  the 
question  of  acAdemic  frMdotn  if  of  such  vitaJ  inipartunco  to 
the  wJucaUonaJ  iryttein  of  Jour  country  and  becaujw  thrrr 
Ym»  brrn  luch  flAfrtnt  vtoiitlon  of  acAdfinlc  freedom  and 


tanurc  in  th«  Unlveritty  o 


Montana  in  conjunction   with 


Um  now  nationally  known  1  latney  and  Rowe  canes,  I  should 
Itke  pvrmlwion  to  tncludr  Irre  the  report  of  the  American 
Aiaodation  of  Univtnity  Irofetaors  on  acAdemic  freedom 
and  t«tmre  at  th«  Montana  State  UrUverilty,  with  particular 
refertoc*  to  tike  Kioncy  and  Rowe  caAeii,  In  which,  amonu  the 
more  important  things  brou  ;ht  to  the  forefront,  are: 

rint.  The  uneaaln«M  whl  ih  exiau  In  the  Monian*  Suie 
miirenltj  with  reference  t)  tenure  rewultlng  from  an  act 
approved  by  the  Montana  Slate  Legtilature  which  gives  Gov 
Roy  E.  Ayen  iweeplng  cont  "ol,  Including  power  of  removal 
over  bu-f e  daaes  of  State  o  Bclala  and  employees.  There  U 
apprehension  among  taachci  s  that  the  terms  of  this  act  may 
be  broad  enmigh  to  Include  hem.  This  act  Is  known  as  the 
HKler  bill  In  the  State  of  Mc  ntana. 

Second.  The  opinion  of  the  investigating  committee  states 
that  ProfeMor  Rowe  ahou  d  be  returned  to  permanent 
tenure  and  Professor  Keene  r  should  be  either  reinsuted  on 
permanent  tenure  or  if  he  prefers  to  sever  his  connection 
with  Montana  State  Univeisity  should  be  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  for  1  year  on  full  pay. 

Third.  All  serious  charges  against  Professor  Keeney's  11- 
brarlanshlp.  in  the  opinion  of  the  investigating  committee. 
should  be  retracted.  They  fi  rther  state  that  commendation 
for  his  Ilbrananship.  rather  han  condemnation,  ought  to  tie 
his  reward  from  the  uiuvers  ly  administration.** 


On  April  12  19^7  th*-  ftinii'  Boiird  of  Education  of  Montana 
took  »ciion  with  reap. n  U)  two  iniTnb«r«  ot  tiie  ficulty  ot  MonUna 
aiHtit  Univ«r»uy  nt  MiMoijIit  (Kur  purpo^m  or  cUrlty  It  »hould 
h*  •Jipluinro  Ihiil  \\\e  I'riivrriity  of  Montuna.  ovrr  which  lh« 
H»«tr  N)«rrt  (if  pcHuntion  rirrrinrii  coniml  and  Kupcrvliion,  In- 
cJiKlM  air  «lx  ln«iltvitloni«  of  hiuhir  r<1\icHtlan  in  the  SUle  Oni» 
or  Uwm  lnititutioii»  !«.  MotUarm  (}Ut«  IJnivrriuy,  loe*t«d  at 
MlmnoulH  Tl)#  hount  lr  coinixmrt.;  uf  11  mrmbrfi  Elghl  Of  the 
mi»mh«'r«  arr  nppointrd  hy  the  fVvornor  with  thr  advice  and 
forvwtit,  of  ihr  i«i»i,,iic  Ihf  rrmnininu  inrnibrm  arr  the  Oovtrnor 
hiinnt'lf,  t(ip  Ht.itr  .H  ijiri'iiriidrnt  of  PuDUc  Iruiiructlon.  and  tlic 
Attorney  (imrrnl  <  tHi-  ivMird  plnrrd  on  mnn!h-to-month  tenure 
Prt)f  J  V  Howe  hend  r.f  thr  Mfpnrtmrnt  of  itrcioKV  who  hntl  hrrn 
a  nii^mtKir  of  ilin  uriivprinv  frt^uiiy  for  i»b«nit  ;)7  Vfiirt  Thi-  btjard 
al«o  miBtninfd  I'Tri«uit«nt  (1  K  Birnnioii*  of  thr  unlvfrilty  In  hla 
drciKici)  prrMnii.-.!,  rrn,  hrd  .uiil  .ii.riiiiuH'inl  Ui.it  Philip  O  Keeney 
llhrtirl.iii  nna  priifr«^«.ir  )f  iit.rnry  nclriin  miifp  ID.tl  ihouid  nul  be 
rirtunmrndMl   for   tc>iif)|MnntMirrU 

'Mil*  rpin<Klr  (PiU  ,„inp  tn  thp  iillriiti.ri  of  I  tif  a*aocitttlon 
After  prfluiiliuuv  corriKjvuiulBUic  tn\  uivr<tt.it/HHiiK  (i-mmittKf  rotn- 
p<i«M»d  of  .ui«,.MlP  ITof  M.iMV  r  CU'lliriiU  (but.uiy  MMtc  ('oIlfK"' 
o^f  Wtt.lun«u.ni  l»rnf  crurlf-  MrKiiili»v  (poliMnU  ».ripnri«,  Hted 
Collfirri  and  Prof  n  B!pplirn»on  Smith  (EriKlmh,  Unlvfrnlly 
«^f  Orfituui  wwi  «|P"iiiirci  Hrfor..  Ihr  invMitiKuHoti  conimenci«d 
Profr«»nr  Miniih  wifhirrw  fmi,.  tlo  lommltfir  in  drfrrrncr  to  u 
protMit  by  Pri»«i<Uiii  Huninofii.  KHrly  m  June  1U37  ProfMaoro 
npmrni*  and  VlrKiiUry  -^prM  »  w^i-k  in  MimoviIh  nnd  Helena 
mtrrvirwtng  Prwiidcnt  Mlnin\nn»  ottiei  admlnutrallvf  omrloJi 
inrrTib»ra  of  the  Him.  hourM  a  lurnr  number  or  the  faculty  and 
urnaeril  and  fornirr  ■.tudrnt*  in  llie  univi-raity  The  committee 
ha«  priuMTut^-d  f)irilirr  iiKpiirv  by  inall  A  prfUminnry  draft  o/ 
the  oomjiiilt**.  r«ip..rt  wm«  prnmpily  prepnrpfl  and  It*  rontrrtii 
wrrr  mmir  knowi:  u>  Pre«uirnt  Hinunonn  before  the  quarterly 
meeting  uf  the  HLtie  U)tird  in  July  At  that  meeting  there  wia 
no  reeriMion  or  m.xlinralinn  of  the  board  »  action  A  redraft  of 
the  report  wan  roady  fK-fore  the  end  of  Augiut  1B37  but  the 
commrnu  by  Prepikit-nt  Hiinrnom  on  the  preliminary  draft  were 
not  received  until  laUe  feMptember  Meanwhile  Profeaaor  Keeney 
had  noughl  remjitaterjien!  through  mandamua  proceedinga  Not 
only  WM  the  ct^mpletio,,  of  thi«  ewe  delayed  for  many  weeka.  but 
rudirment  by  the  trial  rovirt  wa*  withheld  until  March  23  1038 
At  that  time  District  Judge  Oeorge  W  Padbury  taeued  a  peremo- 
l^?'rny.'-t.°,  "^f^f"^  Y"  ti^«  St^te  bcmrd  of  education  Snlerlnf 
the  relnatatement  of  Profew^r  Keeney  a«  librarian  and  command- 
,"* ,.  .'  P*Z?**"*  "^  ^'"  ""'■'^  ''"  Profriwor  Keenev  from  September 
i^,l^  7^*  ''"'"^  ^'■'''  ^^'^^  IYofM.v)r  Keeney  ••haa  had  a 
poBltlon  cf  permanent  tenure  from  which  he  ha«  unlawfully  and 
kJ  l^.H   j!"r^  "''^'^'•"  ''^  h^-arins;  as  provided  by  law  been  precluded 

5  ™«f  f^'''?,'^  c  ^'^"*  "  "•  «f^^  that  this  decision  will 
be  appealed  U5  tlie  State  supreme  court,  where  Its  fVnal  determl- 
natiori  may  be  incl.^Rnuelv  delayed  thr  a...soclatlon  Is  departing  from 
^Z„  "^^^7  ^^^'■'T  "'  dec'.'.nlng  to  publish  comment  upon  sltu- 
tions  which  are  subjer^s  cf  perdlntj  judicial  pro<'f.ed!ng» 

The  revised  report,  even  iianclin*j  alone,  1«  much  too  long  for 
pubicancn  m  the  Bvuletir^,  President  Simmons'  cnticlsm  Is  al- 
n-ot^  rV't'-'  "''■-'•'-'•  ^■'•■■-  '^r;'u-i.m  and  recent  amendments 
p.op.  sfd  .^,y  ihp  .rr.»-^:..-;it::,i;  con;mutep.  have  been  Uken  into 
cot^aerauoii     nx    aliap.i.jj     the     luiiowi:;^     ccndeused     statement. 
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Wlkfla  tl)e  BBMBbMi  ol  Um  invMitgailng  eomauttae  regmrd  tlila 
■talrtnent  as  1««  adequat*  than  the  full  rvpori.  ih«iy  h*ve  acceded 
to  tti  pubhcatlon  and  oonaldar  thai  u  ooutaiua  oo  luaocurMtea 
or  mlalaadlug  implicfttiona. 

BACKOaOVKV  or  TMI  CASH 

To  convey  a  proper  undcratandlng  of  the  tmplleatlona  and  po«- 
ilble  futtire  ir»|rnl  flea  nee  of  the  8tat«  board's  action,  It  t«  neceasary 
to  make  a  preliminary  atatement  of  the  feneral  background  Two 
factor*  of  uneairilntse  with  respect  to  tenure  exist  In  Montana  State 
l7niTer«lty.  The  first  la  of  a  gnwral  nature,  affecting  sll  teacher* 
in  State  educational  tnatltutroru.  The  Montana  L^elature  haa 
piuned  an  act.  approved  on  February  8,  1987,  which  flTeci  the 
Oorernor  eweeping  control,  tneludtng  power  of  retnoval.  over  large 
elaiwea  of  State  oAetals  and  employeea.  There  !•  apprehension 
among  teachers  that  the  terms  as  thla  act  may  be  broad  enough 
to  include  them.  This  apprehension  haa  not  been  entirely  alls^ 
by  the  Oorernor'B  dlaelaimer  of  any  Intention  to  invoke  the  powers 
grant«d  by  the  act  with  reapect  to  te*cher«,  or  by  an  opinion  of 
the  attorney  general  to  the  effect  that  the  act  doe«  not  extend  to 
t««eh«rt. 

Second,  and  with  particular  bearing  upon  Montana  St«te  Unl- 
veraity,  a  diflknUt  situation  wm  created  by  the  appointment  of 
Frealdent  Simmons.  His  predeeeaaor,  President  01a|^.  enjoyed  the 
reepect.  oot^dcnce,  and  active  good  will  of  the  faculty.  In  the 
autumn  of  1984  President  Clapp  wae  taken  aerloiialy  ill.  On  May 
9,  1938.  he  died.  Profeaaor  Sehetieh  wm  appointed  acting  prealdent. 
The  State  board  also  appointed  a  subeommittee  of  three  members 
to  aeek  a  eucosasor  to  Preaideut  Clapp.  The  chairman  of  this  BUb< 
eommltt«e  waa  Mr.  Wallaee  Brcnnan.  the  board  member  from  Mis- 
soula, who.  by  reason  of  his  geographloal  proaiaalty  and  aoilve 
interest,  had  during  n^aldent  Olapp's  illness  come  to  eacreist 
Influenet  over  th«  affairs  of  Montana  State  Univeralty.  A  faculty 
meeting  on  May  88.  1888.  authortesd  the  aeUng  president  to  ap- 
point a  faculty  aommlttee  to  acquaint  tt»e  Stat*  beard  with  tn* 
deelre  of  the  taeulty  that  it  be  oenaultad  in  the  aeiectlon  of  a  nair 
pfMldent.  In  tfti*  eeune,  with  tiM  acquleeoenoe  of  Mr.  Brannan, 
a  faculty  oommittee  to  canvaaa  the  fisild  and  pr saint  suggeetioa* 
WM  appointed. 

This  eommittee  aaeertalned  an  overwhelming  faculty  prefsrenee 
for  the  choiee  of  an  outalder  m  president.  It  also  aseertained  that 
If  a  member  of  the  faculty  w«r*  to  be  oheeen,  Ave  or  alx  different 
individual*  were  favored,  none  h«vlng  a  decided  preference  over 
the  other*  Aast  Prof.  O  V.  Simmon*,  ultimately  the  eue- 
eesaful  candidate,  wm  not  one  of  the  individuals  thu*  favored. 
In  fact,  his  name  wm  mentioned  by  only  one  person  in  a  third- 
choice  vote  on  the  flrtt  eaavaaa,  and  rceelvcd  only  minor  men- 
tion on  a  aubeequent  canvaM.  This  i*  *caro«ly  •virprl*ing,  be- 
oauae  hi*  academic  career  had  been  brief.  He  cam*  in  1984 
direct  from  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Ohioago  to  hi* 
post   in   the   department  of  aoology     The  pertinent   data  of  hi* 

Srrofeaaional  career,  m  given  in  Who's  Who  in  America,  i*  m 
ollowt:  A  B,  1991,  and  A  M.  1939,  University  of  TeiiM  (in- 
•trucftor,  1991-33);  ■eientific  leader  of  South  Atlantic  espedltlon 
of  Cleveland  Miiaeum  of  Natural  Hliiory^  1933  36.  and  curator 
of  ornltholoay  *t  aame  mtiaeum.  UaSM;  reMarch  in  aoology, 
University  of  Chicago,  1931  84 

The  outaide  candidate*  suggested  by  the  faculty  eommittee 
already  held  such  important  and  well-paid  position*  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  imlvtraity  able  to  ofTer  its  prMldent  only 
onmparatlvely  low  compensation  (The  Initial  l>gure  suggested 
WM  84.780  and  a  residence.  This  figure  wm  later  raised  to  8S,480 
and  K  residence  )  Professor  Simmons,  because  of  the  activity  of 
certain  btislneasmen  In  Missoula,  gradually  became  a  leading 
candidate.  Mr.  Brennaa  finally  prtestng  vigorotislj  for  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Ths  faculty  oommlttee  tinanlmotialy  and  empbatloally  opposed 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Slnunens.  stating  that  his  credentials 
showed  that  "in  his  professional  work  be  hM  had  frlotlon  with 
his  superior  offloers  and  his  ooUeagtMS.  Dtirlng  ths  10  months 
that  hs  bM  been  a  member  of  tbU  faculty,  similar  traits  have 
been  in  evidence.  Our  sxperlsncs  with  him  during  the  18 
months  and  otir  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the  faculty  toward 
him  convince  us  that  he  is  not  a  suitable  person  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  State  University,"  And  despite  coDtrorerty  on  the 
point,  the  investigating  eommittee  wm  oompletaly  oonvlnoed  that 
Professor  Simmons  wm  unacceptable  to  an  overwtMlmlna  ma- 
jority of  the  staff  and  that  this  majority  rsgarded  his  selection 
M  a  distinct  calamity  to  the  unrveralty.  Borne  faculty  members. 
Including  Professor  Keeney,  fait  so  strongly  that  ther  wished 
to  preMnt  a  formal  protest  to  the  State  board,  after  the  choice 
of  Professor  Simmons  became  known. 

Hence  It  wm  In  an  atmosphere  of  factilty  defeat,  distrust,  and 
reluctant  acquiescence  that  President  Simmons  aastuned  his  dutlM 
in  January  1936.  According  to  his  own  statement  he  fully  recog- 
nized the  dlf&cultlM  oX  the  situation,  but  "accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  appointment."  President  Simmons  did  Indeed 
make  aome  progress  toward  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  associ- 
ates. The  investigating  committee  found  a  consensus  of  testi- 
mony indicating  that  during  the  winter  of  1936-87  there  wm  a 
growing    feeling    that    tensions    were    easing    and    that    the    new 

g resident   wm  learning  how  to  deal  with  the  tiniverslty  faculty, 
ut  the  committee  also  found  that  the  Keeney  dismissal,  coupled 
with   the    Rowe   chantlsement.   utterly   demcrtlshed    this   Incipient 
of  security  and  good  wUl  and  brought  panic  In  Its  stead. 
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TtIS    BOWS    (AM  »  ■ 

Prtif^mmv  Rowe  ta  one  of  the  most  respected  and  able  members 
of  the  university  stalT  He  has  received  marked  recognition 
throughout  the  itate  of  Montana  and  in  other  tmiversitles  for 
his  competence  a*  a  geologist  and  teacher  He  commands  the 
rMpect  of  hl»  fellow  faculty  members  It  la  true  that  he  is  84 
yearn  old.  and  that  under  the  university*  tenure  rules  when  a 
member  of  the  faculty  reaches  the  age  of  eft  his  "ofikcial  connec- 
tion with  the  university  may  be  terminated  "  But  there  are  on 
the  staff  of  Montana  State  University  a  number  of  members  older 
than  66  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  anv  such  drastic  action 
M  Professor  Rowe  President  Simmons  frankly  admits  that  Pro- 
fessor Rowe  l«  vigorous  and  effective  m  a  teacher,  and  partlcidaity 
useful  as  chairman  of  the  Intcrscholastic  committee  Morrov«ir, 
the  action  taken  airsUist  Professor  Rowe  is  very  different  from 
the  termination  of  his  conneiction  authorised  by  the  tenure  rule*. 
Thl*  point  Is  important  with  respect  to  the  summary  ex  parta 
procedure  employed  Action  in  accord  with  the  rules  might  pre- 
sumably be  Uken  without  notice  or  hearing.  Action  not  In 
accord  with  the  rules  could  not  properly  be  taken  thus  with 
resi>ect  to  a  professor  on  permanent  tenure  Such  action  ahould 
be  preceded  by  notice  and  opportuxUty  for  a  hearing. 

The  record  of  the  SUte  board's  meeting  of  April  12,  1937.  con- 
tained this  illuminating  pasaage:  "ZnqtUry  Into  the  reaaon  for 
placing  Dr.  Rowe  on  this  (monta  to  month)  basis  led  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  the  faculty  of  the  Bute  univeisity  to  ths 
president  Dr  Paul  C  Phtnipii,  vice  presldsnt.  stated  that  PrMl- 
dent Simmons  hM  made  every  effort  to  oonclllat*  the  mcml>er*  of 
the  faculty,  who  bad  opposed  his  appointment  m  prealdent.  and 
that  many  had  changed  their  opinions,  although  there  still  re- 
Biamed  an  antagonistic  group.'^  (Ths  quotation  Is  from  ths 
original  record,  before  Its  approval  by  ths  board.  This  passage 
related  to  orooeedings  m  azecuUve  session,   and  wm  latar  sx- 

Knged.)  Quite  obviously  Professor  Rowe  wm  oonaldsred  a  mam- 
r  of  the  antagonistic  group,  and  the  action  directed  against 
blm  WM  disciplinary  in  Its  nature.  Prealdsnt  Slmaaons  My*  that 
any  crltlclam  of  the  board  for  taking  this  step  "should  Include  an 
understanding  that  I  wm  not  Mtlafied  with  Dr.  Sowe's  servloaa, 
that  he  bad  repeatedly  shown  hla  unwtllingnsM  to  work  In  oooo- 
eratlOD  with  the  administration,  bad  gone  out  of  hi*  way  to  ma&e 
trouble  on  matter*  that  be  knew  were  of  considerable  concern  to 
the  adminiatration  and  wlUch  Um  administration  wm  trying  to 
solvs  M  rapidly  m  posslbls,  and  that  the  admlnisUatton  and  the 
board  were  faced  with  the  quMtion  m  to  whether  Dr  Bow*  should 
be  dropped,  since  he  wm  dmi  reUrement  sge.  or  whether  he  ahould 
be  continued  with  an  understanding  that  be  would  have  to  oonfiaa 
his  activities  to  matters  properly  within  bis  sphere." 

The  complaints  against  Prufeasor  Rows  fall  into  two  categortM. 
Those  in  tlie  first  oaUgory  have  to  do  with  finaooial  matters, 
principally  or  sntlrely  problem*  of  university  salnrles  The  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  lime  after  time  elected  Profeeeor  Rowe 
to  the  budget  and  policy  oommlttee.  In  the  aeademic  year 
19SS^7  he  WM  elected  chairman  of  the  oonunlttee  by  a  3- to- 1 
vote  The  faculty  regarded  Profeaaor  Rows  m  their  champion  in 
salary  nutters  iTvese  matters  aj's  pressing,  beeaUM  salaries  in 
Monturui  State  Uulveraity.  never  on  a  very  high  seal*,  were  cut 
during  til*  dsproMlon  and  havs  not  been  rMtored  to  tlieir  original 
level. 

It  WM  asserted  to  the  investigating  committee  that  Profeeeor 
Rows  had  been  a  trouble  maker  with  respect  to  the  salary  prob- 
lem atxi  oiherwlM  in  the  administrations  of  PrMldent  Sieson  and 
PrMldent  Clapp  Since  April  13,  1987,  former  PrMident  Blaaon  hM 
writun  a  letter  in  which  he  emphatically  denlM  any  obetruotion- 
ary  tactics  by  Professor  Rows  during  the  Sisson  adminietratkm, 
Mying  on  ttis  contrary  that  Profaaaor  Rowe  wm  "always  eooper- 
atlvs,  snergetlc.  intelligent,  in  the  service  of  the  UBleiirslty  betk 
in  I  bis  I  own  departmsnt  and  in  many  important  extra  funo- 
tlons  *  *  *  "  As  to  Profaaaor  Row*'*  attitude  during  the  Clapp 
administration,  former  Ohanoslor  Malvin  A.  Branson,  of  tna 
Umvsrsity  of  Montana,  who  held  office  oontemporaneously  with 
Prealdent  Clapp,  write* :  "At  no  time  did  tlie  late  President  OharlM 
B.  Clapp  mention  any  failure  of  Dr  Rows  in  cooperation  and  in 
oonstructiv*  Mrvio*.  On  the  contrary,  hs  aave  him  high  pralM 
for  his  devotion  to  student  welfare  and  to  bis  noiaMs  ssrvioe  iB 
visiting  StatM  in  the  Middle  WMt  m  repreMntatlve  of  the  fltata 
university's  stunmer  schools.  PrMldent  Clapp  also  pralMd  Or. 
Rowe  highly  for  his  distinguished  and  outstanding  Mrrioe  in  de- 
veloping the  notable  interscholMtlc  at  Missoula,  and  In  making 
friend*  for  the  State  university  throughout  the  State  of  Montana. ' 
It  WM  also  asserted  by  Board  Member  Brennan  that  Professor 
Rowe  Induced  Acting  President  Scheuch  Improperly  to  use  in  salary 
leetoration  certain  ftinds  which  were  obtalxied  to  inaugurate  a 
pension  system.  Profeeeor  Rowe  denlM  this,  categorically  and  in 
detail,  and  the  oonunlttee  does  not  believe  the  charge  becatxM 
President  Clapp  prepared  the  salary  schedule  for  193IP86  twfore 
his  death. 

Preslaent  Simmons  complained  of  oral  statements  to  the  faculty 
and  a  letter  to  the  president  by  Profeseor  Rowe  on  and  about  Jime 
10,  1996.  to  the  effect  that  the  university  had  funds  available  to 
restore  part  of  the  salary  cuts  which  President  Simmons  Btut>- 
bomly  refused  to  use  for  this  purpose.  In  connection  with  this 
complaint.  President  Simmons  asserts  that  Profe-jjor  Rowe  dis- 
regarded the  views  of  other  members  of  the  budget  and  policy 
eommittee.    The  InvestlgaUng  committee  foimd  that  there  wm  aa 
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Professors  and  associate  professors  are  on  permanent  appoint- 
ment; provided,  however,  that  the  Initial  appointment  to  a  full 
professorship  or  to  tn  associate  professorship  may  be  for  a  limited 
term  Such  limited-term  appointment  may  be  renewed;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  reappointment  after  3  years  of  service  shall 
be  dremed  a  permanent  appKilntment. 

It  win  be  observed  tivat  the  clause  last  quoted  contains  no  ex- 
plicit rcservitlon  or  exception.  It  would,  however,  be  obviously 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  State  University  of  Montana  may 
not  carry  a  teacher  for  more  than  3  years  without  having  him 
automatically  go  on  permanent  appointment.  The  reasonable  view, 
and  the  one  tn  accord  with  generally  accepted  principles  of  aca- 
demic tenure,  would  permit  continuance  of  a  temporary  or  trial 
appointment  beyond  the  3-year  limit,  provided  notice  of  such 
continuance  is  properly  brought  home  to  the  facxilty  member  con- 
cerned. This  interpretation  gives  due  value  to  the  term  "shall  be 
deemed."  In  Professor  Keeney's  case  one  modifying  factor  ezlsta. 
He  assured  the  committee  that,  by  oral  understanding  with  Presi- 
dent Clapp  In  the  summer  of  1931,  his  original  appointment  was 
accepted  on  condition  that  after  the  flrst  year  he  sho\ild  be  placed 
on  permanent  tenure  iX  his  services  proved  satisfactory.  Since 
there  is  no  written  record  of  this  understanding,  and  since  the 
death  of  President  Clapp  has  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  hla 
version,  both  the  investia;atlng  committee's  report  and  this  state- 
ment discuss  the  problem  of  Professor  Keeney's  tenure  in  the  light 
of  the  standardized  S-year  practice,  which  puts  the  crucial  date 
in  1934.  as  well  as  In  the  light  of  the  asserted  1-year  promise  which 
puts  the  crucial  date  In  1932 

Did  Professor  Keeney  receive  timely  notice  of  the  continuance 
of  his  trial  status  to  nullify  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  rea- 
sonable belief  of  permanent  tenure?  The  inveetlgatlng  conunlttee 
found  that  the  university's  records,  and  the  contract  forms  and 
teacher's  oaths  executed  by  Professor  Keeney,  are  all  consistent 
with  a  continued  trial  period  covering  the  whole  time  of  his  service 
to  the  university.  But  Professor  Keeney  did  not  see  the  university 
records.  Consequently  they  cannot  properly  be  treated  as  convey- 
ing to  him  the  necessary  notice.  Like  reasoning  makes  Irrelevant 
special  Instructions  said  to  have  been  given  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  State  board.  As  to  the  significance  of  ths  yearly 
con  tract  forms,  the  Investigating  committee  found  the  problem 
somewhat  more  debatable.  It  has  In  fact  been  the  practice  In 
Montana  State  University  to  furnish  those  teachers  placed  upon 
permaneut  tenure  with  contract  forma  different  from  the  forms 
used  for  teachers  on  year-to-year  tenure.  All  the  forms  sent  to 
Professor  Keeney  were  of  the  latter  variety.  But  Professor  Keeney 
tsstlHi'd,  and  the  committee  finds,  that  he  was  never  advised  by 
the  administration  of  this  distinction,  nor  did  he  discover  the  dis- 
tinction for  himself  untU  at  least  as  late  as  1036.  Further,  the 
committee  finds  from  evidence  given  by  other  members  of  the 
faculty  that  there  has  been  quite  general  Ignorance  of  the  distinc- 
tion In  contract  forms  as  between  the  two  groups  of  teachers. 
This  finding  also  covers  any  question  raised  with  respect  to  the 
slgnlAcaoce  of  the  fUlng  of  annual  teachers'  oaths  by  ProfMsor 
Keeney. 

The  administration  relies  particularly  upon  oral  notice  alleged 
to  have  been  given  Professor  Keeney  by  President  Clapp  on  or 
about  September  6.  1934.  It  will  be  obaerved  that  such  notice 
came  far  too  late  if  Professor  Keeney's  assertion  of  his  initial 
understanding  with  President  Clapp  be  accepted.  Indeed,  notice 
given  after  the  termination  of  the  third  full  year  of  Profesaor 
Keeney's  service  seems  definitely  too  late  even  under  the  general 
tenure  rules  of  the  university.  Such  notice.  In  reasonable  fairness, 
should  have  been  given  not  later  than  the  spring  of  the  third  year 
and  certainly  could  not  be  considered  effective  when  delayed  until 
that  year,  ending  August  31,  had  completely  expired. 

Aside  from  these  points,  the  administration's  case  rests  upon  an 
unsigned  memorandum,  in  the  handwriting  of  President  Clapp. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Interview  with  Keeney,  September  5.  1935:  Spoke  to  me  In- 
formally about  summer  plans  and  leave  of  absence. 

"General  approval,  no  Idea:  Leave  so  early;  staying  away  so  long: 
did  not  make  formal  request  for;  not  properly  understood  all 
concerned. 

"Llbrvy  Association  and  visit  libraries. 

"TJpeetting  to  library  staff:  Dlaorganiaed  leave  for  Pacific  North- 
west AssociaUon.  Walla  Walla.  June  27,  28.  29,  30;  much  gossip 
and  comment  (mostly  unjustified).  St  all  on  11-12  month 
basis — chiefly  clerical.  Par  from  completely  satisfied,  reason  an- 
nual appts.:  Difficult  to  analyze — lack  of  Interest  In  library  and 
Institution:  other  things  overshadow  Interest  In  "dog  complex"; 
lack  of  complete  cooperation,  staff  and  business  otBoe;  lack  of 
stamina — wanted  man  and  not  woman — disappointed  cocktail 
party— year  ago;  Fitzgerald's  downfall;  Fisher  took  blame — up  to 
you  to  say  "no.' 

"Personal  peculiarities — rather  marked. 

"JBS — careless — desk  cluttered,  lack  of  organization — members  of 
staff  not  consulted. 

"ETOM — Not  too  much  time,  'settled  down'  too  gossipy  "Do  not 
Bring  Dog  to  Offloe.'  " 

Any  attempt  to  Interpret  the  whole  content  of  this  memo- 
randum mza  great  risk  of  error.  The  Investigating  committee 
has  carefully  undertaken  the  task,  but  for  purposes  of  this  state- 
ment attention  will  be  primarily  focused  upon  the  words:  "Far 
from  completely  satisfied — rea.*on  annual  appts."  President 
Simmons  reads  ths  memorandum  aa  the  record  of  a  conversation 
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between  President  Clapp  and  Prafnasor  Keeney.  and  of  coarse  sees 
In  the  foregoing  sentence  a  statenwnt  by  his  predecessor  that 
Professor  Keeney  was  duly  told  of  the  continuance  of  his  »T»niii>j 
teniu-e. 

Several  difficulties  inevitably  arise  tn  dealing  with  this  enig- 
matic memorandum.  To  begin  with,  it  Is  dated  "September  5, 
1935."  Prealdant  Clapp,  as  above  stated,  died  in  May  19S5.  The 
administration  suggesU,  and  the  investigating  committee  believes, 
that  "1935"  was  mistakenly  written  for  "1934."  and  that  the 
memorandum  has  to  do  with  an  interview  In  the  earlier  year. 
But  was  the  President  making  notes  In  anticipation  at  the  Inter- 
view, or  reccHXling  the  substance  of  the  Interview  after  It  had 
taken  place?  The  investigating  committee  inclines  to  the  former 
Into'pretation.  President  Clapp  had  a  habit  of  preparing  notes  of 
this  kind  for  future  intervlewB  and  conferences.  McH'eover,  no  In- 
terview could  possibly  have  taken  place  between  the  President  and 
Professor  Keeney  on  September  5,  1934,  because  Professor  Keeney 
had  not  yet  come  back  to  Missoula  from  his  vacation.  During 
the  sximmer  of  1934,  the  Keeneys  took  a  long  automobile  trip,  and 
kept  a  "log"  of  this  trip.  The  log  shows  that  they  did  not  return 
to  the  university  until  the  evening  of  September  7,  1934.  Pro- 
fessor Keeney  also  says  that  because  he  was  engaged  In  moving  to 
a  new  house  after  his  return,  and  involved  In  work  at  the  library, 
he  did  not  see  President  Clapp  until  approximately  September  18, 
1934.  Professor  Keeney  states  postlvely  that  when  his  interview 
with  the  president  finally  took  place.  President  Clapp  confronted 
him  with  one.  and  only  one,  item  Included  in  the  memorandinn. 
This  had  to  do  with  Professor  Keeney's  summer  vacation  of  1934. 
The  president  complained  because  permission  had  not  been  prop- 
erly sought  for  so  prolonged  an  absence.  Professor  Keeney  re- 
minded him  that  the  matter  had  been  covered  in  two  conver- 
sations of  the  preceding  spring  and  that  President  Clapp  had  given 
Professor  Keeney  full  pamisslon  to  be  away  but  had  obviously 
forgotten  to  make  a  note  of  It. 

The  administration's  reply  to  this  version  of  the  event  consists 
of  a  statement  by  the  secretary  of  the  late  President  Clapp.  now 
the  secretary  of  President  Sinamons.  Her  statement  is,  in  sub- 
stance, that  during  the  summer  of  1934  she  saw  from  time  to  time 
another  memorandum  by  President  Clapp,  written  upon  paper  of 
a  different  slae  from  that  used  for  the  memorandum  quoted  above, 
but  covering  similar  subject  matter.  After  President  Clapp  died 
ths  secretary  cleared  out  his  desk  and  discovered  the  memorandxnn 
Immediately  under  discussion  deposited  In  a  drawer  containing 
other  documents  concerning  university  aflalra.  and  not  In  that 
part  of  the  desk  used  by  President  Clapp  for  current  matters.  In 
addition,  the  secretary  says  that  durlx^  the  summer  of  1934.  Prasl- 
dsnt  Clapp  in  conversations  with  her  indicated  entire  forgetfulness 
of  any  talk  whatever  with  Professor  Keeney  about  a  prolonged  vaca- 
tion. At  some  time  In  September,  after  ths  interview  with  Pro- 
fessor Kseney  had  taken  place,  the  president  told  his  secretsry  that 
Professor  Keensy  had  refreshed  his  memory  with  regard  to  the 
vacation  question.  Hence  the  conclusion  Is  urged  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  disputed  n»emorandum.  because  It  includes  "Spoke 
to  me  Informally  about  summer  plans  and  leave  *  *  *,"  must 
embody  President  Clapp's  summary  of  an  Interview  which  had 
actually  taken  place. 

The  investigating  committee  could  not  bring  Itself  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  double  mistake  In  the  date  of  the  memo- 
randum. "Sept.  6"  shotild  stand,  even  though  "1935"  be  changed 
to  "1934."  Also,  it  seems  to  the  investigating  committee  that  the 
memorandum  is  too  orderly  to  be  the  actual  record  of  a  conversa- 
tion in  which  topics  would  necessarily  become  Intermingled. 
Finally,  the  committee  Is  strongly  moved  by  the  fact  that  the 
memorandum  gives  no  Indication  of  any  replies  by  Profeesor 
Keeney  to  the  criticisms  supposed  to  have  been  offered  by  the 
president.  The  substance,  as  well  as  the  date,  is  consistent  only 
with  anticipatory  notes.  On  account  of  the  Importance  and  con- 
siderable difficulty  of  this  point  the  evidence  respecting  the  memo- 
randum Is  presented  somewhat  fxilly,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  put 
in  a  poEltlon  to  fCHTn  his  own  conclusion. 

The  Investigating  conunlttee  finds  that  no  timely  special  notice 
In  any  form  was  given  Professor  Keeney  to  defeat  his  reasonable 
assimiption  of  permanent  teniire.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  a 
majority  of  the  budget  and  policy  committee  aasimied  Professor 
Keeney  to  be  on  pwrmanent  tenure  ss  late  as  1936.  Further, 
Attorney  Oeneral  Fteeboum  has  formally  ruled  that  Professcx' 
Keeney  w£is  on  permanent  tenure.  This  determination  by  the 
appropriate  law  offlcer  of  the  State  Is  entitled  to  serious  respect. 

SPBCXnCATION     or     CHAKGES     AND     RKASTNG     IN     THZ    XXENET     CASI 

In  consequence  of  Its  finding  that  Professor  Keeney  should  be 
considered  as  having  achieved  pemuinent  tenure,  the  Investigating 
committee  Inquired  into  the  specification  of  reasons  or  charges 
against  Professor  Keeney  and  the  hearing  granted  to  him.  So  far 
as  specification  of  charges  is  concerned.  President  Simmons  gives  a 
brief  and  definitive  answer.  No  ^leclflcation,  he  says,  was  at- 
tempted, because  It  was  unnecessary.  The  administration  was 
entitled  to  terminate  Professor  Keeney's  employment  at  any  time 
upon  appropriate  notice.  Here,  then,  under  the  investigating 
ccnamlttee's  findings,  is  a  definite  violation  of  proper  procedure 
with  respect  to  academic  tenure. 

President  Simmons  asserts,  however,  that  despite  his  failure  to 
specify  charges.  Professor  Keeney  was  given  an  adequate  hearing 
prior  to  the  vote  by  the  State  board.  Two  bodies  existed  before 
which  a  hearing  might  be  held.  One  was  the  SUte  board  Itself, 
the  other  the  service  committee,  composed  of  three  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Montana  Slate  University.    The  tenure  regulations 


provide  that  this  committee,  upon  the  request  of  any  member  of 
the  sUfl  whose  removal  is  proposed,  has  the  duty  "to  taqulre  Into 
the  case  and  to  submit  a  report  of   Its  findings.     •     •     •*■ 

On  April  6.  1937,  President  Simraons  wrote  Prttfsssor  Keeney 
that  continuance  of  his  appointment:  would  not  be  rsoonimendsd. 
TWO  days  later  Professor  Keeney  forcnalty  requested  that  the  ssr^ 
vice  committee  make  an  InTestlgat  ion.  Since  the  Keeney  cass 
was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bute  board  on  April  13.  1937.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  service  committee  had  no  adequate  tlma 
lor  careful  inquiry.  Also  President  Ellmmons  denied  that  Professor 
Keeney  had  such  tenure  as  to  entitle  !tilm  to  an  investigation  by  ths 
s«-vice  committee.  In  part  for  thtjse  ressons.  and  probably  tn 
part  because  of  the  supervening  decision  by  the  State  board,  tha 
service   committee   never   investigated  the   merits  of   the  Keensf 


When  the  matter  came  tip  before  the  State  board,  on  Professor 
Keeney's  formal  petition  for  reappointment,  the  board  went  into 
executive  session,  excluded  persons  other  than  Its  own  members, 
heard  President  Sinunons,  then  sepaimtely  heard  Professor  Keensy, 
and  declined  to  hear  certain  representatives  of  organised  labor  who 
wished  to  appear  on  Professor  Keeney's  behalf.  It  does  not  appsar 
that  the  labor  representatives  had  any  material  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  controversy.  But  a  hearing  in  which  Profsssor  Kseney 
had  no  opportunity  to  hear  the  president's  statement  of  the  cass 
for  the  administration,  and  had  not  received  a  summary  of  that 
case  in  the  form  of  a  ^wdflcatlon  of  charges,  is  so  obviously  Inade- 
quate that  argument  about  iu  merits  seems  futile.  The  Investl- 
gating  committee  concludes  that  Professor  Keeney  did  not  reoelva 
an  adequate  hearing. 

Indeed.  It  may  be  observed  that  no  adequate  hearing  upon  this 
complicated  case  could  possibly  have  been  bad  at  a  busy  naeeUnff 
of  the  board.  In  its  attempt  to  follow  out  the  details  of  chargsa, 
rebuttal,  and  countercharges  the  Investigating  committee  was 
forced  to  an  intricate  Inquiry,  the  account  of  which  coven  manf 
tsrpewrltten  pages.  Plainly  the  matter  is  one  which  should  hava 
been  submitted  well  In  advance  of  April  '12.  19S7,  either  to  the 
service  committee  or  to  a  subcocnmlttee  of  the  State  board,  if  any 
contention  of  adequate  Investigation  were  to  bs  put  forward. 

The  decision  by  the  State  board  was  sgaLnst  Profsssor  Kaensy. 
as  already  stated,  but  Attorney  Oeneral  Preeboum  and  8upsr« 
Intendsnt  of  Public  Instruction  Ruth  Reardon  appear  to  have  bssa 
in  opposition.  The  minutes  of  the  ezscutlvs  session  wsre 
espuniged  from  the  records. 

ooacPLiAijrri  aoAntar  i 


The    Investigating   eommlttee   has   traced   the   develoement 

HappS  men 


oC 
erttlelsms  of  Professor  Bleeney  through  President  Olapp^  memiv 
randum  of  1934,  discussions  of  1986  by  the  budget  and  pcrtley  com* 
mlttee.  letters  written  at  various  times  by  President  Blmmons.  and 
oral  statements  In  1937  by  the  President  and  slso  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Phillips  and  by  board  member  Brennan.  The  Investigating 
committee  finds  that  the  charges  fit  Into  two  general  categories. 
Those  In  the  first  category  are,  in  one  form  or  another,  claims  that 
Professor  Keeney  was  a  hostile  and  disturbing  Influence,  Interfer- 
ing with  proper  functioning  of  the  university.  Those  in  tha 
other  category  have  to  do  with  Profeseor  Keeney's  technical  com- 

Ktence.  The  latter  charges  Involve  little  or  no  suggestion  that 
ofeseor  Keeney  is  an  Incapable  teacher,  but  raise  Questions  M 
to  hlB  llbrarlanshlp  and  his  willingness  to  adapt  hlmaelf  to  certain 
admlnlstratlTe  regulations  and  policies. 

Having  In  mind  the  lict  rJiat  President  Simmons  at  flrst  pot 
forward  only  accusations  of  disturbing  Influence,  and  did  not 
until  a  considerably  later  date  begin  to  formulate  those  respect- 
ing technical  competency,  the  Investigating  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  the  real  cause  of  the  president's  action  against  Pro- 
fessor Keeney  is  found  In  the  former  charges,  the  latter  betn( 
introduced  after  President  Simmonc  found  that  his  case  on  tha 
earlier  ground  did  not  seem  convincing.  Whether  any  evidence 
of  technical  Incompetence  was  adduced  before  the  State  board 
does  not  appear.  This  conclusion  of  the  committee  Is  reenforosd 
by  a  letter  of  July  8.  1936.  In  which  President  Simmons  told  Pro- 
fessor Keeney  that  he  would  be  "protected  *  •  •  as  long  as 
things  are  going  as  nicely  as  they  have  been  reoently."  This 
referred,  says  the  president,  to  an  e:tpectation  that  Keeney  would 
"stick  to  his  own  work  and  not  Interfere  with  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  university  or  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  It  difficult 
for  me  In  my  dealings  vrlth  the  faculty  and  students." 


cuaaccs   that   paorcssoa   kxknst    snaaao   up   auoosmorr  amoms 

raCULTT    AXD   STUDEMTB 

The  most  Important  Item  In  President  Simmons'  etalms  that 
Profeesor  Keeney  had  t>een  a  hostile  disturbing  Influence  Is  re- 
lated to  a  controversy  about  oensorshtp  which  was  active  from 
September  1935  to  April  1936.  Durliag  the  month  flrst  mentlonad, 
which.  It  will  be  observed,  antedated  the  Simmons  administration 
the  State  board  adopted  a  resolutlim  banning  from  the  univer- 
sity library  a  certain  novel  and  "all  books  of  similar  character." 
No  explanation  Is  necessary  to  shovf  tbat  a  storm  of  controversy 
was  certain  to  be  raised,  and  actually  was  raised,  by  such  action. 
The  dispute  extended  not  alone  to  books  but  also  to  ttie  content 
of  teaching,  the  influence  of  certain  faculty  members  of  the 
students,  and  various  kindred  topics.  Much  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  President  Simmons  'U>  obtain  a  rescission  of  tbs 
objectionable  resolution. 

A  majority  of  the  faculty  plainly  felt  that  In  matters  such  as 
those  mentioned  the  university  autliorltles  should  havs  independ- 
ence from  outside  dictation.  Among  the  faculty,  Professor  Kemey; 
Prof.  U.  a.  MarrUm.  of  ths  depwtment  of  Bogllshs 
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•ornhlp 

Bwthods  di«clo— d  his  attltudii 


b«  and  Protfi 


IB  the  Isttar  part  at 
■ought.     Hevrvar. 
facuJtj  ««•  lad  by  Um 
In  tha  ««rt7  put  <rf  19M  to 
mend  aoB 
mtttM  to 


BtmATd  Ecwitt.  the  drmmAte  eoaeh.  ver*  MpaeUlly  eonovmed 
BMory  dM  not  ooni  aai  U*  boituity  to  uiy  Idnd  of  cvn- 
H«  fsv«  out  •  staUiiMnt  for  pubUeatton  %aa  by  othct 

It  ibould  b*  Mldwl.  tbouffh.  th«t 


Marruun  bcth  eouoMlcd  rwtralnt  utd  p«tlcnc« 
'   ItU.   "^     - 


vhlla  Um  d««  prvstdrat  wm  being 

wDoy   tod  otUor   m«fBb«r«  of  th« 

ftad  •otiona  at  PrMident  Slmmoiu 

that  th«  president  would  recom- 

sort  at  c«naarabl#  oommlttse  In  the  fulas  of  •  com- 

"lood   tmtm."    To  tbls  Trattmoi    Keeney   wm 


▼Icorously  oppossd.  and  bs  rsWwsd  tho  msmfssUtlon  at  hta  Tlews 
Othsrs  did  llksvlM.  Tbs  In  rsstlfatlag  oommittst  Is  of  opinion 
that  had  It  not  bssa  for  th»  aetlvlty  at  Profsssort  Kseney  snd 
Rswttt  as  w«U  as  tbs  (snsral  rssentment  of  the  facility,  the  unl- 
vsrstty  would  bavs  had  a  osisoriblp  eommlttss  in  fset  tf  not  in 
name.  Prsstdsnt  SlmmoBs  <sq1ss  that  bs  formed  any  deflnlt* 
plan  for  such  csnsorshlp.  sxkd  near  tbs  end  of  the  oensonhlp  itrug:- 
BU  earns  out  with  ths  statsomt  (widely  regarded  on  the  campui 
ss  an  about  faes) :  "X  sm  s  itrong  sdvocats  of  academic  freedom 
and  fsal  surs  that  ws  ean  Isa^ «  it  to  ths  indlrtdual  instructor  and 
tbs  Individual  student  to  usi  his  own  (ood  Judgment  on  nuitten 
of  tasts  and  not  bstng  offsn  tve  to  bis  zMlghbors."  Be  obtained 
from  tbs  Stats  board  In  Aprl  ItSd  a  rerocatlon  of  ths  resolution 
which  bad  prset^tatsd  ths  eootroversy. 

It  ts  dear,  bowerer,  that  Itesident  Simmons  strongly  resented 
esrtatn  aettmias  of  Profsssm  Kssney  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
sorship dlsputs.  Bs  seems  t  >  have  tdentlfled  Professor  Iferrlam 
and  Incidentally  Professor  ]  tensy  as  having  written,  or  been 
at  iBfannatloa  for.  ai  i  abuslvs  article  published  under  an 
kams  at  a  ttms  wbei  i  ths  controversy  was  racing  strongly 
While  tbs  prseldsnt  In  bis  <  ommunleatlons  with  the  Investigat- 
ing oenmlttee  did  not  aoeus>  Prt>fsaK>r  Keeney  on  thla  score,  he 
bad  felt  tt  Ineumbeet  upon  lilm  to  give  Profeweot  Keeney  as  well 
•s  PriTfeawr  Msrrlsm  i^tten  warning  rsepecttng  their  future  con- 
duct. Rls  admonitory  letter  i  were  sent  immediately  after  the 
Apm  ine  meeting  of  ths  Sate  board  and  are  partially  quoted 
below     TtM  first  (raotatkm  la  from  the  letter  to  Profeesor  Keeney 

"tn  spits  at  the  fact  that  tils  reeolutkm  (revoking  the  ban)  wa.<i 
pMsed  unanimously  by  the  toard.  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dts- 
eusrton.  oesupylng  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  vwtous  mem- 
bers at  ths  board  made  entkn  J  remarks  about  the  English  depart- 
ment and  the  library,  and  askid  whether  you  and  Mr.  Iferrlam  went 
giving  full  cooperation  In  our  effort  to  avoid  State  oltlclBm  of  tho 
tinlverstty.  The  board  also  nade  It  a  point  that  they  thought  tt: 
was  no  IwMlnses  of  tbs  Knglis  i  department  or  the  library,  working; 
tadepenasBtly  of  tbs  other  ty,  rpartments.  to  emphaslxe  any  of  th«> 
'isms.'  or  to  rtieas  sodologlea; .  seoaomlc,  or  physiological  material 
which  mlfht  better  bs  left  up  to  ths  departments  concerned. 

"Tbs  State  board  fsels  thai,  even  though  no  definite  complaint: 
was  mads  by  me  against  you  or  Mi.  Msrrlam.  If  the  two  of  yo\;t 
est  a  proper  tone  for  your  d  rpartments  there  would  not  exist  at, 
tbs  priassnt  time  the  campui  turmoil  as  shown  by  the  Kaimln 
which  has  gone  over  the  Ststs.  and  by  the  recent  article  of  th<> 
Pacific  WsMly  and  ths  flood  of  mimeographed  material  that  haii 
gens  out  from  BUIlngs  to  all  t  m  9tate  dally  and  weekly  newspapeni 
and  many  dttaena  of  liontanj .  1  ns  board  feels  that  svch  turmot' 
and  lack  of  teaching  sfBdsnry  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  in  tb« 
future  expects  complete  cooperation  to  prevent  criticism  against. 
tbs  university." 

The  Usrrlam  letter  ts  even  more  eomplste  and  pointed.  It  ran. 
ta  part,  as  foUows: 

"While  this  rssoltttlon  was  p  »snd  unanimously,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  covering  ps:  bans  half  an  hour,  during  which  the 
question  of  complaints  was  ra  ssd.  and  nsarly  every  member  of  the 
board  aid  that  at  one  time  <ir  another  he  had  heard  complainti 
from  parsBts.  dtlaeas.  and  an  mbers  of  the  State  legislature  about 
the  tons  at  activities  on  this  c  unpus  in  ths  past.  It  was  deflnltel; 
stated  that  off  and  on.  for  at  least  the  last  10  years,  the  members 
of  tbs  State  boartl  bad  tbotig  at  that  the  Xngllah  department  wa« 
the  soures  of  much  crltldam  c  S  ths  campus  sgainst  the  university, 
and  that,  while  you  penonal  y  had  not  committed  any  breaches 
of  etiquette,  much  bad  tests  h  ul  been  shown  by  men  who  had  been 
chosen  by  you  and  srho  were  working  under  your  supervision  and 
direction.  Tbey  felt  that  the  >reeent  flood  of  cntlciam  against  the 
university,  such  as  Um  recent  utlcle  In  the  Psciflc  Weekly  and  the 
seU  of  mlmeocrapbed  sbsets  which  are  being  sent  to  all  State 
dally  aad  weekly  aewepapers.  o  the  fratemltlee  and  sorDrltles.  and 
to  oiany  alumni,  have  hurt  tl  e  university,  and  that  whether  they 
have  emanated  from  the  Bnglisb  department  and  the  library,  at 
least  DO  such  turmoil  should  o  >  would  SKlst  if  you  made  each  mem- 
ber of  your  dlvisloB  and  depai  tmcnt  understand  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  Job  of  a  faculty  men  bar  to  invite  criticism  against  the 
iBStttuttaB  for  which  be  woi  ks  or  against  any  member  of  the 
sascutlve  staff.  The  board  fr  !ls  that  a  lack  of  teachlxig  eSclcncy 
toUowB  such  camp<is  tunaotl  i  nd  that  this  cannot  be  tolerated  A 
number  of  n^inbers  of  the  Sta  (e  board  repeated  crlUclxms  that  had 
rsaebed  them  from  oounty  st  perlntendcnts  and  school  principals 
tn  Montana,  to  the  effect  that  graduates  of  this  university  who  go 
out  to  teach  school  have  a  vtry  bad  attttuds  toward  cooperation 
aad  tosrsr4  good  taste  la  llteiature.     •     •     • 

1  truat  that  you  will  oaU  a  meeting  of  the  humanities  divl. 
atec  Inchadlng  tlM  Ubrmry  stJf  and  explain  to  them  that,  since 
the  board  now  Icavee  this  muter  entirely  up  to  the  faculty  w* 
expect  to  get  eompleU  ooopeiauon  In  handling  these  matters  so 
ttoat  tbers  will  not  arias  in  tt  s  future  any  nsceeslty  for  the  Stats 
to  alt  IB  rrlttrtam  of  w  lafc  is  going  on  ob  this  campus." 


Ths  tonr  of  these  letters  Indicates  thst  the  board's  criticism 
expreaaen  the  ferllngs  of  the  president. 

Ths  general  finding  of  the  invrsitgatlng  committee  on  this  as- 
pert  of  the  Keeney  case  Is  Ihut  Professor  Keeney  neither  did  nor 
•aid  in  connection  with  the  rrnsorsblp  controversy  anything 
reasonably  justifying  his  dismissal 

Certain  other  charges  of  disturbing  activities  were  made  against 
Professor  Keeney  by  Board  Member  Brennan.  Mr.  Breanan  as> 
■erted  to  the  Investigating  committee  that  Professor  Keeney  propa- 
frandlzed  In  his  library  training  courses  for  socialistic,  communis- 
tic, and  atheistic  attitudes;  also  that  students  had  comp]ain?d 
to  Mr  Brennan  atmut  vui^r  dlacusalon  of  sei  matters  In  the 
course  on  library  economy  President  Slmmona  made  no  chargsa 
of  thU  kind  concrrning  Profeaaor  Keeneys  class  work  but  did  In- 
sist that  propaganda  rfTorts  were  expressed  In  Professor  Keeney's 
selection  of  b*x)lcs  and  In  his  contacts  with  students  outside 
claaa.  The  committee  made  Inquiries  of  a  number  of  students, 
without  lietng  able  to  elicit  any  evidence  In  support  of  any  of 
these  charges.  In  fact,  the  trend  of  evidence  was  quite  In  the 
reverse  direction  Being  asked  for  the  names  of  the  students 
who  had  complained  to  him.  Mr  Brennan  refused  to  give  more 
than  the  name  (without  the  address)  of  one  woman  student  who 
was  then  in  California.  The  committee  feels  that  Keeney  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  to  the  university  by  an  open  shelf  col- 
lection which  he  had  established  for  creating  leisure  reading 
habits  While  books  were  selected  to  create  Interest  in  the  cxir- 
rent  cultural  scene,  they  appe.ir  to  have  covered  a  wide  variety 
of  interests  and  many  divergent  points  of  view.  Likewise  the  best 
available  evidence  points  to  a  very  enlightened  and  falr-mlnde4 
attitude  In  Keeney's  selection  of  materials  and  methods  for  his 
library  courses  For  these  activities  the  committee  believes  Keeney 
merited  high  praise  rather  than  condemnation. 

The  lnve8t:gatln?  committee  was  informed  that  Professor 
Keeneys  participation  in  the  formation  of  a  local  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  In  the  spring  of  1936  might  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  presidents  decision  and  the  State  board's 
action  While  the  committee  found  some  clrcumstantltd  evidence 
bearing  out  the  .Tuggestion,  this  activity  may  have  occtirred  at 
such  a  late  date,  or  at  least  may  have  been  brought  so  late  to 
the  knowledge  of  President  Slmmona,  as  to  be  Irrelevant.  The 
committee  considers  the  effect  of  the  Incident  difficult  to  ap- 
praise and  prefers  to  rest  Its  conclusions  on  other  grounds. 
President  Simmons,  It  siiould  be  said,  denies  any  Inclination  to 
resist  the  formation  of  the  local  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers 

President  Simmons  acru.ses  Professor  Keeney  of  making  threats 
shortly  after  his  receipt  of  the  notice  of  April  8,  1937.  that  he 
would  not  be  recommended  for  reappointment.  According  to  the 
president,  these  threats  were  to  the  effect  that  unless  Professor 
Kecnev  was  flven  a  further  1-year  contract  he  would  see  that 
the  university  wa.*  attarked  by  labor  organlzatioTis  and  that  he 
would  spread  unfavorable  publicity  across  the  country.  Profes- 
sor Keeney  denies  malting  .such  threats,  and  gives  a  different  and 
more  temperate  account  of  the  interview  involved.  The  Investi- 
gating committee  states  that  Its  experience  in  questioning  Pro- 
fessor Keeney  and  :n  securing  hl.s  explanations  of  various  Items 
In  this  complicated  story  leads  the  committee  to  deem  his  testi- 
mony at  least  as  credible  as  that  of  President  Simmons.  This 
Incident,  of  course,  could  net  have  Influenced  the  president's 
prior  decision  to  recommend  denial  of  reappointment  for  Profes- 
sor Keeney. 

On  this  whole  angle  of  the  case,  the  findings  of  the  investigat- 
ing committee  are  to  the  effect  that  the  charges  against  Professor 
Keeney  are  not  proved  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  Justify  his  dis- 
missal. 

CHAKCZS     EI3TJCT:nG     upon     PBOrESSOS     BLTIXIT'S     TECHNICAL 

COMPmNCT 

Criticisms  of  Professor  Keeney's  performance  of  duty  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  were  confusedly  presented  to  the  In- 
vestigating committee  by  President  Slmmona,  Vice  President 
Philiips.  and  in  minor  particulars  by  a  few  others.  After  the 
committee  had  left  Missoula,  President  SUnmona  was  good 
enough  to  phrase  his  version  of  these  charges  in  vnitten  form. 
Clearly  it  will  be  best  to  quote  the  written  version,  although  even 
It  offers  some  difficulties  because  the  various  Items  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

•1  Neither  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  service  In  1931 
nor  at  any  time  since  then  until  requested  in  1937  by  the  ad- 
ministration through  Dt  Delss,  chairman  of  the  library  committee 
has  there  been  any  evidence  of  his  analyzing  the  needs  of  the 
library  nor  any  plan  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  library  and 
Its  staff  and  as.sistants.  Any  such  suggestions  come  from  other 
departments,  especially  the  university  business  office." 

There  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  President 
Simmons  and  Profes.sor  Keeney  as  to  the  correct  principles  of 
brarlansWp  and.  therefore,  as  to  the  needs  of  the  university 
library.  The  president  desires  that  needs  direcUy  connected  with 
undergraduate  courses  of  instruction  should  be  met  as  fully  as 
possible,  expenditures  for  reference  and  graduate  Instruction  and 
research  being  minimized  He  aiso  desires  exercise  of  careful 
selection  In  making  hbrary  materials  of  a  provocative  or  disturb- 
ing nature  available  to  immature  students  Professor  Keeney  In 
ths  presidents  opinion,  desires  the  library  to  serve  as  a  stlmuliis 
to  understanding  of  contemporary  problems  and  a  point  of  contact 
with  realism  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  investigating  committee,  this 
difference   of   opinion,    if   correctly    expressed,    is   not   discreditable 
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to  Professor  Keeney.  The  committee  finds  that  Profeea^ir  Keeney's 
expenditures  for  what  may  be  described  as  genersl  retding  were 
comparaUvely  alight  and  thst  President  Simmons  has  much  over- 
stated the  handicap  to  course  InsirucUon  resulting  from  the  pur- 
suit of  this  policy. 

Complaint  was  made  that  Professor  Keeney  rarely  called  meetings 
of  the  library  conunlttee  and  made  Inadequate  reports  to  the  ad- 
BUnisuation.  While  Keeney  declares  that  President  Clapp  toid 
him  to  use  ths  cocnmlttee  only  when  be  felt  the  need,  and  that 
the  drastic  reduction  In  library  funds  during  ths  hard  times  made 
it  necessary  to  spend  nxisUy  for  oontinuatioos  and  so  reduced  the 
potential  business  for  the  committee,  the  iBvesUgatlag  rommlttea 
thinks  Keeney  erred  In  not  calling  more  library  oommlttee  Bieei- 
Ings.  He  ought  to  bsve  used  the  committee  to  share  the  onus 
of  departmental  alloeations.  small  as  tbey  were. 

In  CX:tober  lOM  President  Slsunons  dlaplaced  Profeesor  Keeney 
as  chainnan  of  the  llbrwy  committee,  substituting  In  his  stead 
Profeeeor  Delaa,  who  does  not  aj^Mar  to  have  had  any  special 
library  training  cm-  experience.  Tbe  president  asserts  that  in- 
quiries by  Professor  Deiss  dlscloeed  Profsasor  Keeney's  ignorance 
and  Incapacity  ss  to  the  arganiaation  of  tbe  library  staff  and  tbe 
handling  of  library  funds,  and  that  tardinees  of  response  by  Pro- 
fessor Keeney  Impeded  study  of  the  situation.  Profsssor  Buseney 
concedes  that  there  vras  at  first  a  certain  amount  of  misunder- 
standing on  his  part  aa  to  what  Profeeeor  Delas  desired,  but  says 
that  when  this  cleared  up  the  proper  information  was  furnished 
and  the  two  worked  satisfactorily  together.  This  evidence  squares 
reasonably  well  with  statements  noade  to  tlM  Investigating  com- 
mittee by  Professor  Delas.  The  conunlttee  Is  convinced  that  the 
president  has  grossly  exaggerated  both  the  delay  and  the  Implied 
lack  of  knowledge  oc  the  i>art  of  Professor  Keeney. 

"2.  Mr.  Keeney  has  not  exercised  proper  supervision  of  the  work 
of  the  librarian  and  student  assistants.  Be  has  not  attempted 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  staff." 

While  the  investigating  committee  does  not  profess  competence 
to  nukke  a  detailed  examination  of  library  administration.  It  felt 
compelled.  In  the  abbence  of  a  professional  library  Inquiry  Into 
this  question,  to  investigate  those  phases  of  administration  relat- 
ing to  the  above  charges.  It  found  that  Keeney  had  greatly  im- 
proved the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  library  staff  by  making  its  work 
much  more  pleasant  and  effective  than  it  had  been  under  his 
predecessor.  He  gave  each  staff  member  a  definite  sphere  of 
activity  within  which  initiative  might  be  exercised,  and  encour- 
aged professional  In-servloe  dsvelopmcnt.  He  replanned  many 
aspects  of  library  routine  so  as  to  mlnlmtaw  needless  exertion  and 
improve  the  total  functioning  of  the  library.  The  new  freedom 
granted  seems  to  have  been  fully  compatible  with  tbe  needs  of 
coordination  and  supervision  which  aj^iear  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently and  skillfully  exercised  by  Keeney  and  his  assistant 
librarian. 

"3.  He  (Professor  Keeney)  has  freqtiently  absented  himself  from 
the  campus  for  long  intervals  without  obtaining  the  tisual  per- 
Biisslon  or  even  notifying  the  administrative  ofBoes." 

This  third  complaint  should  probably  be  treated  as  including 
eritlclam  of  Profeesor  Keeney  for  falling  to  fill  out  prc^>er  instruc- 
tion reports  as  well  as  proper  ap(dlcatlons  tar  leaves  of  absence. 
The  Investigating  committee  finds  that  tbe  r^xjrts  in  qtiestion 
were  not  of  great  administrative  consequence,  and  that  in  certain 
instances  Professor  Keeney's  failure  to  report  was  fully  Justified 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  teaching  classes  and  therefcve  had  no 
report  to  make.  Tbe  committee  did,  however,  conclude  that  Pro- 
fessor Keeney  failed  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  question  of 
reports  ss  a  meticulous  regard  for  administrative  rules  required. 

As  to  compliance  with  ttkc  appropriate  fcvmalltles  in  ocnmec- 
tlon  with  absence  from  the  campus,  the  investigating  committee 
finds  that  Professor  Keeney  was  under  misapprehension,  in  laiige 
part  reasonable,  as  to  what  was  required  of  him.  While  the 
president  speaks  of  "frequent"  absences  "for  long  intervals,"  only 
two  specific  examples  were  furnished  to  the  investigating  com- 
mittee. Of  these,  one  was  the  summer  vacation  of  1994.  already 
referred  to.  Tbe  other  was  an  absence  extending  tram  December 
18.  1936  (this  date  is  In  controversy.  Evidence  for  December  18 
seems  convincing  to  the  investigating  committee),  to  January 
4.  1937.  In  both  cases.  Professor  Keeney  aseerts  that  bla  inten- 
tions were  explained  in  advance  and  received  informal  aaaent. 
The  conunlttee  finds  that  while  these  occurrences  may  have  been 
Irritating  to  tbe  administration,  and  may  indicate  deficient  atten- 
tion to  administrative  formalities,  they  do  not  constitute  "fre- 
quent" absences  or  under  all  the  circumstances  furnish  legitimate 
ground  for  serlovis  complaint. 

"4.  He  (Professor  Keeney)  has  very  Infrequently  concerned  him- 
self in  the  details  of  the  library  woric  and  bss  done  very  little 
of  the  routine  work  In  the  llbra[i7,  in  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
demands  of  the  library  staff  have  been  very  great." 

This  ground  of  complaint  Is  presumably  Intended  to  Include 
certain  charges  made  by  Vice  President  Phillips  about  the  irregular 
use  and  Issue  of  newly  acquired  books.  These  matters,  when 
looked  Into  by  the  Investigating  committee,  appeared  too  petty 
for  serious  consideration.  Professor  Keeney  testifies  that  he  paid 
careful  attmtion  to.  and  personally  participated  in.  the  routine 
duties  of  the  Library.  On  one  occasion,  be  says.  Vice  President 
Phillips  told  htm  that  he  was  demeaning  his  office  by  aervlng 
at  the  loan  desk.  He  asserts  that  at  no  time  did  President  Sim- 
mons direct  him  to  do  more  routine  work.  Tbe  investigatinf 
committee   finds  that  this  charge   Is  not  supported  by  evidence. 


'  &.  He  (Professor  Kseney)  has  not  given  bis  atteatloB  to  tlw 
broad  problems  of  impnyvement  of  uniwnlty  laedrtieUan  by  cob- 
forrlng  with  department  heads,  |ard|  has  not  helped  to  develop 
cooperation  between  ths  library  aad  tbe  four  murof  oavnm." 

The  foregoing  charge  led  tbe  oooamittee  into  a  bmbs  of  mmU 
detaila  Uttle  or  no  evidence  tending  to  siwtala  Uw  yismieatl 
assertions  was  discovered.  One  of  tbe  larger  isMisa  bad  te  do 
with  the  handling  of  money  froca  aa  endowoiaat  fuad  for  tiM 
purchase  of  books  in  eoonomles  and  sodology,  and  for  earUla 
other  purposes.  Here  tbe  evidsaoe  was  ""^wigfyt^.  ^o  tbs  petal 
that  President  Blmmons  never  clsarly  defined  how  ttat  ftmd 
should  be  used  or  bow  raaponalbtllty  abould  bs  divided  ba>i>W 
Profeaaor  Keeney  and  tbe  departaumt  bead  involved.  Ae  to  e»> 
operatioa  between  tbe  library,  tbci  departmeat  tiaerta,  and  tkd 
survey  couraca.  tbe  evldanoe  before  tbe  rrenmlttes  did  aot  Indi- 
cate any  subetanUal  failing  on  tbs  part  of  PiofeMot  Ktmuj,  Mrt 
did  suggest  that  bis  znethods  were  ranetlBiM  too  laforauU. 

"6.  He  IProfesBor  Kseaey]  bas  not  malatalaed  tbs  good  wlU  tt 
tbe  Ubrary  staff.    This  to  shown  by  his  eeoepteBee  of  fees  far 
mmimts  instruction  in  1986  and  1896.  where  the  Inetruetioa 
sctxially  done  by  other  members  of  tbe  Ubrary  staff,  without 
lag  adequate  provliten  for  tbelr  rKntiaerattOQ." 

Tbe  fees  of  1936  were  used  to  buy  suppbes  for  dally 
tea  served  to  the  library  staff.  No  evideaee  was  given  that  thie 
caused  ocxnplalnt.  In  1986  the  tees  aggresated  6M.  flitf— nf 
Keeney  indiscreetly,  btit  not  lllegaUy,  used  half  of  thbi  eum  to  de- 
fray part  of  the  expenae  of  a  trip  taken  for  tirnfsaelnml  punoeHi 
The  other  half  Professor  Keeney  dintrlbuted  among  the  etaa  IB  a 
manner  unsatisfactory  to  ons  or  nvon  of  tbam.  "nils  affair  was 
not  handled  well,  but  apparently  In  good  faith.  la  every  broad 
aspect  Professor  Keeney's  staff  llkod  him  and  worted  with  him 
well  and  happily.  The  committee  finds  that  the  presldeat's  alle- 
gations about  Internal  dlaaenslon  are  not  stistalned. 

"7.  Under  circumstances  where  a  great  deal  of  time  "^^"M 
have  been  spent  on  studying  and  planning  for  ths  library.  ICr. 
Keeney  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  give  to  promoting  varioiu  ac- 
tivities consuming  much  administrative  time.  An  example  of 
this  Is  the  agitation  among  faculty  and  students,  especially  among 
the  students,  on  the  mattifr  of  censorship  in  the  winter  of  1935-86." 

The  foregoing  complaint,  while  coupled  with  criticisms  of  Pro- 
fessor Keeney's  technical  performarioe  of  his  duties,  seems  out  at 
place  and  Is  covered  by  eskrlicr  discussion,  notably  of  the  censor- 
ship incident. 

The  committee  concludes  with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the 
case  that  Professor  Keeney  has  given  extraordinary  satisfsctlon  to 
most  of  the  faculty  consumers  of  library  services.  Such  criti- 
cisms as  have  been  made  are  minor,  and  It  Is  remarkable  that 
in  a  perlcxl  of  six  lean  budgetary  years  more  clashes  between  the 
librarian  and  the  facility  personnel  did  not  occur.  It  was  uni- 
versally admitted  that  Professor  Keeney  made  a  tremendous  im- 
provement over  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  The  friendly  co- 
operative relations  within  the  library  are  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  It  Is  appreciated  that  the  staff,  because  of  budget  shrink- 
age, was  cut  by  one-third,  and  remained  thus  reduced  notwith- 
standing an  increase  of  student  enrollment  of  approximately  one- 
third.  Also,  the  establishment  of  four  large  orientation  couraee 
increased  tbe  circulation  of  the  library  15  pereeat  sines  tbe  staff 
had  to  handle  the  texts  for  these  courses.  Profeesor  Keeney  en- 
couraged much  wider  use  of  the  resources  of  the  library  tor  gen- 
eral reading  purposes  by  students,  fitculty,  and  townq>eople.  Com- 
mendation for  his  llbrarlansblp.  ratiier  than  condsnuiation.  ought 
to  have  been  his  revrard  from  the  university  administration. 

Summing  up  the  entire  Keeney  matter,  tbe  investigating  com- 
mittee reports.  In  substance,  as  foUows: 

( 1 )  While  there  Is  a  gcxxl  technical  case  for  the  dalm  that  Pro- 
fessor Keeney  vras  not  on  permanent  tenure,  there  is  alao  a  good 
technical  case  for  tbe  opposite  view.  Tbe  subetantial  merits  of 
the  matter  src  in  Professor  Keeney'ji  fsvor. 

(2)  The  failure  to  reappoint  Pn}feeBor  Keeney  was.  In  fact,  a 
dismissal.  Hs  should  have  been  fximlsbed  a  speoiilration  ai 
charges  and  allowed  a  {proper  invf»tigation  by  the  service  com- 
mittee before  the  State  bcMtrd  considered  tbe  president's  recom- 
mendation. 

(3)  The  bearing  before  the  board  was  not  fair  or  adequate  la 
any  sense. 

(4)  Tbe  real  reasons  for  Profesiiar  Keeney's  dismissal  do  not 
Include  his  sdmlnlstratlve  managfiment  of  the  library.  One  of 
these  reasons  is  Professor  Keeney's  oppcaitioo  to  tbe  election  of 
President  Blmmons  and  bla  InaMllty  to  ksq;>  ailent  about  hla  dis- 
like of  the  president.  Another  Is  Profeesor  Keeney's  participation 
In  the  protest  over  the  oeaaorship  saggeetioa.  Ttieae  rsaenne. 
aeparately  or  tn  conjtmctlcm,  tall  to  furnish  sufhdent  ground  for 
the  action  of  the  State  board. 

uxMsaAi.  ootecLtmow 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Investigating  committee,  Prrrfessor  Rowv 
should  be  returned  to  permanent  tenure,  and  Professor  Keeney 
should  either  be  reinstated  on  penoanent  tenure  or.  If  he  prefers 
to  sever  his  connection  w\tb.  Montana  State  'University,  should 
be  granted  s  leave  of  absence  for  I  year  on  full  pay.  AH  serious 
charges  sgainst  Professor  Keeney's  Ilbrarlsnshlp  should  be  re- 
tracted; if  he  desires  to  relocate,  he  Is  entitled  to  credentials  at 
satisfactory  service  In  Montana  State  University. 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  tfcte  State  Board  and  President 
tfimmnr^M  will  take  auy  such  curaUve  action.     Bearing  la  nUnd 
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tta«   ttrmliMCi   frneral   tltufttlon 
Ui«  Ro««  aztei  Ke«nc7 
TTm  prtMidcot'i  K«t«menC  of 
vr«ttgaCmt    eommtttcs'B    dnft 
•ays     "WtMtber  tbe  n^tlsg 
tton  In  tht  matter  of  Dr. 
Ro««'t    I  tic  I   on   'ctDTcnt' 
MM^trct  coxiUi  not  be  conslderet  I 
Certainly   we   could    not 
MtmlnetratlTe  actton  merely 
Certainly  immediate  executive 
Uln   mattara.  wbetber  the 
disturbed  members  of  tlie 
the  trutu  and  to  see  that 
tir^ly  fair  manner,  that  no 
ttirn  they  are  eery  quick  to 
them   more   penonaiiy   end   to 
feeling     •     •     •  "     rorther 
Profeeeor   Iferrlam'*  dlemlaaal 
ectton  mlfbt  arlae  In  the 
no  eueh  danger,  and  that  I 
the  rut\ue  but  would  have  to 
they  aroae.     •     •     •     I  certain^ 
permitting  lir.  Iferrlam  or 
tlTitlee  of  troubtemaklng  or 
of  this  Inetltutlon  and  atandlni 
Ttkim  la  not  a  threat  against 
general  statement  of  policy 
The  above  statement   ti 
subcommittee  of  oocnmlttee  A 
appointed  to  conduct  the 
for  publication  by  the 
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matters 
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future 
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Approved  for  publication  by 
the  lavestlcatloii. 


poealbie   future   consequences   of 
be  rsfarded  with  apprehension, 
xillcy   In   bis  criticism   of   the   In- 
to  searoely    reassurlivg      He 
considered  the  board  ac- 
m  April  of  1937,  In  placing  Dr. 
particularly   Inopportune,   that 
li  such  action  seemed  neoeesary. 
In    the    matter    of    necessary 
It  might  upset  the  faculty, 
action  has  been  necessary  In  cer- 
llked   It  or  not.     As  soon  as 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
have  been  bandied  In  an  en- 
Injustice  has  been  done  anyone. 
s^tle  back  Into  matters  oonceming 
forget   their   tempohur  disturbed 
respect   to  possible  danger   of 
"a   had   told    the   committee   that 
but  for  the  present  there  was 
not  willing  to  be  obligated  for 
take  Into  consideration  matters  as 
have  no  Intention  In  the  future  of 
else  to  engage  tn  deliberate  ac- 
Ir^terference  with  the  administration 
Idly  by  while  such  actlvlitles  occur. 
.  Merrlam  or  anyone  else.     It  Is  a 
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on   the  findings  of  the   special 
on  academic  freedom  and  tenure 
ini^tigatlon.  and  has  been  approved 
of  committee  A. 

W.  T.  LAraAoc,  Chairman. 
the  rubcommlttee  which  conducted 
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under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

ndude  the  following  ipeech  by 

lu  icheon  of  Conununlty  Mobillza- 

ashlncton.  D.  C.  March  11.  1938: 


It  wBitw  to  be  my  fate  to 
group  xnKlar  dUBeult 
dinner  profrmm  in  wbteb  £> 
time  I  am  m  the  position  of 
dtoacree  wKh  tbe  PrsiMent  a4 
Tttal  national  poUry,  tbs 


eaUed  upon  to  speak  before  this 

TtM   last  time   I   was   on   a 

Thompeon   spoke   first.     This 

)reeectlnf  to  you  tbe  fa«t  that  we 

tbe  United  Statee  on  a  matter  of 

qosttlon  at  unemployment  imd  relief. 


ctrcums^  ancea. 
Do-othy 


Tbe  Prasftdtnt  saM  to 
sapport  the  dlvtsloa  of  tbe  relief 
bodied  needy  and  out  of  a  }o^, 
Tbe  ^sdena  Oovenunoit,  to 
UmU  to  tbe  Bonud  vtettins  of 
It  wlU  create  work.    Thit  State 
the  unampinyaM»  wltbout 
for  the  OM.  tiM  youac.  and  ths 

Oor  f  tjitram  wtileh  to  beta 
band.  caUa  for  an  Intefrated 
and  Federal  supervision  and 
doat  mix.    We  dont  like  to 
fllct.  espectany  aner  enjoylna 
kindly  vot^  fbr  tbe  work  of 
W9  are  eartalnly  not  poUttaal 
eC  ow  taadMB  bav«  been  bis 
potntod  oat  tbto  moraine,  the 
and  mmyHn  forces  ar*  not 
on  tbe  vbole.  taklac  tbe  sectl(|n 


■appor 


taklac  tbe 
t.  that  tbey  would 

tors  at  tbe  adm 

We  u«  UTing 


lid  probihl: 
inmrathn 


TAFT.  AT  WASHINQTON.   D.   C, 
11.  1038 


momlng  that  he  continues  to 

load  between  thoee  who  are  able- 

aad  tboee  wbo  are  unemployed. 

hto  words,  has  chosen  to  confine 

Ibe  maladjuatad  economy  for  whom 

local  ffovenuaeats  are  to  carry 

aid  esoept  In  limited   decree 

blind. 


you  on  tbeaa  tablea.  on  the  other 

nofram.  wltb  local  admlnlstraUon 

irds;    and   the   two  Ideas  Just 

diseloee  tbe  existence  of  svch  a  con- 

raeh  gracloua  hospitality  and  such 

mir  agendee  at  home.     As  a  group 

Dpponenu  of  the  Presldont.    Many 

stanch   political   supporters.     As   I 

social  workers  aiul  board  members 

economic  royalists. "    I  would  say 

of  the  conununlty  that  they  rep- 

y  ccmtaln  a  larger  proportion  cf 

than  any  similar  group  that  ycu 

to  thto  reUef  problem,  doeer  m 


many  respects  than  Washington  We  model  our  program  from 
life,  not  from  theory  We  have  to  Icam  from  experience  or  our 
agencies  cannot  survive,  and  so  we  must  try  to  analyze  dispas- 
sionately the  reasons  why  we  tjelleve  that  we  are  right. 

Let  me  discuss  ftrst  the  administration  program.  It  purported 
to  take  care  of  all  the  able-bodied  needy  unemployed  Corrlngton 
GUI  W  P  A.  Acting  AdmlnlEtrator.  on  January  4,  1938.  told  the 
Senate  committee  that  W  P  A.  had  taken  care  of  the  able-bodied 
needy  unemployed  and  was  then  doing  so.  I  understand  that 
since  that  time  he  1-as  tried  to  withdraw  that  statement,  that  he 
says  he  was  misinterpreted,  but  If  you  read  that  testimony  he  was 
cross-examined  on  it  and  he  stuck  by  U;  at  least  be  did  so  until 
the  figures  overwhelmed  him. 

It  was  never  true  and  the  President  In  his  prepared  speech  of 
today  admitted  that  the  national  economy  did  not  permit  doing 
It  In  more  than  the  great  majority  of  cases.  W.  P.  A.,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  never  employed  all  employables  who  need  help.  The 
recent  appropriation  or  t250  CX)0,000  extra  for  W,  P.  A,  Is  typical. 
It  will  provide  juiys  for  a  total  average,  along  with  money  prevl- 
oiosly  appropriated,  of  only  2.2CX)  000  people,  when  at  least  3.000,000 
need  such  Jobs  and  are  able-bodied  What  are  the  other  800.000 
going  to  do?  Thpy  are  going  to  exist  on  the  meager  level,  often 
the  starvation  If.  el  of  home  relief,  administered  by  the  local 
communities 

You  might  nsk  why  Coneresa  does  not  appropriate  enough 
money  to  sripply  these  3  W>0.000  jobs  Well.  Congress  never  has 
provided  funds  adequate  to  meet  all  the  needs  through  work 
relief,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  probably  cannot.  Pressiire 
for  economy  In  addition  will  prevent  Congress  from  ever  doing 
so  and  so  v.7e  have  2  200,000  on  W  P.  A.  and  probably  2.000,000 
un  relief  from  States,  cities,  and  counties.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  have  those  tn  22  States  who  are  now  getting  unemployment 
comp^^nsaiicn.  So  there  are  three  c'asses  who  are  receiving  relief 
today:  first,  those  on  W.  P  A  who  average  through  the  coxintry 
153  per  month  per  case,  and  they  represent  less  than  half  of  the 
relief  load:  In  the  second  place,  the  class  of  thoee  who  are  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  who  average  somewhere  around  S43 
per  month  per  case,  $10  less,  a  difference  which  I  may  say.  looking 
toward  the  successful  future  of  unemployment  compensation.  Is 
very,  very  serious;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  class  which  la  most 
discriminated  against,  the  balance  on  local  relief  who  are  getting 
an  average,  nationally  speaking,  of  $22  a  case.  That  Is  all  they 
are  getting  In  my  city  today. 

Suppose  Congress  should  increase  W.  P.  A.  to  take  in  everybody 
to  meet  this  particular  pressing  emergency  as  It  exists  today. 
That  has  been  proposed  by  certain  groups  of  social  workers.  They 
advocate  doubling—or  they  did  before  the  recent  Increases — the 
amount  of  W  P  A.  There  are  Just  two  things  that  can  happen. 
In  the  first  place.  If  you  maintain  the  standards  which  have  ex- 
isted under  W  P  A  in  two  respects.  (1)  prof)er  Investigation 
before  certification,  and  (2)  proper  preparation  and  study  of 
projects,  then  you  cannot  get  W.  P.  A.  operating  fast  enovigh  to 
take  up  the  slack  in  this  kind  of  a  period.  That  Is  quite  obvious, 
it  was  not  dclng  so  until  they  got  recent  orders  to  Increase  It  more 
rapidly,  and  If  they  do  that,  then  you  run  Into  the  slttiatlon 
which  Mr  Smith  can  tell  you  about  In  St.  Lotils,  where  they  cannot 
get  the  projects  up,  where  all  they  can  do  Is  to  certify  everybody 
without  any  partlctilar  Investigation  or  study.  They  Include  a  lot 
of  people  who  have  Just  gotten  out  of  work  and  who  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be  iwlng  up  the  W  P.  A.  that  ought  to  go  to  thoee  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  a  period;  and  you  have  them  going  out  on  a 
project  where  they  are  literally  doing  leaf  raking  and  nothing 
else — something  which  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say,  on  the  whole, 
W.  P,  A.  has  not  stood  for  over  a  period  of  time.  So  that  W.  P,  A. 
by  Its  Increase  cannot  maintain  its  standards  and  meet  t.><f 
situation. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  W.  P.  A.  as  a  works  program.  I  may  say 
there  are  some  of  us  who  have  some  doubts  about  the  validity  of 
the  work  idea  in  connection  with  relief  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  IS  not  based  on  any  desire  to  save  taxes  or  to  aave  the  amount 
of  money  spent.  I  have  been  very  closely  associated  with  that 
particular  problem  In  my  own  community  where  we  have  a  sepa- 
rate work  program  before  they  get  onto  W.  P.  A.  anyway,  and  there 
are  very  great  difficulties  in  making  it  work  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  Is  In  favor  of  work 
for  relief.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  know  so  far  as  our 
program  Is  concerned,  we  are  standing  for  work  relief.  We  believe 
that  W.  P.  A.  has  a  good  work  program. 

We  are  asking  for  decent  care  for  all  those  on  relief  Instead 
of  the  creation  of  a  doubly  underprivileged  group  representing 
I  about  80  percent  of  the  load  today,  who  are  left  to  local  resources 
I  without  Federal  aid  or  supervision,  and  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  employables.  They  are  not  distinguishable  In  any  sound  way 
from  those  who  are  on  W  P  A  We  propose  an  Integrated  pro- 
gram which  throuKh  Federal  supervision  and  grants  will  provide 
adequate  care  for  all  persons  In  need  We  advocate  a  flexible  na- 
tional relief  program.  Including  work  relief,  sensitive  to  local  needs 
and  managed  by  local  officials,  but  financed  Jointly  by  Federal. 
SUte.  and  local  goverrunent  through  a  system  of  grants  In  aid 
based  upon  a  stipulated  formtUa.  with  special  provision  from  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Interstate  transients,  who  Incidentally  are  getting 
the  wor^t  end  of  thi.s  deal  entirely.  I  really  should  have  men- 
tioned them  as  a  separate  class  In  addition  to  the  three  that  were 
mentioned  atiove. 
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Btippose  you  had  a  grant  In  aid  from  the  fliiiignw  «t  tbe 
united  Btotea  for  the  year  ISSS-^sa.  begtatmhig  July  1.  of  Sl,aSOi.- 
000.000.  I  am  placing  that  figure  slightly  above  the  estimate  given 
toy  Antarey  WtUlams  in  order  to  Indicate  that  our  program  to  not 
iBtrnded  to  save  anybody  a  whcte  lot  at  taxes — now.  It  to  true 
that  ft  U  the  only  way  In  which  the  cost  of  relief  In  the  end  can 
be  reduced.  Suppose,  then,  your  division  were  appraxlaiately 
7&-a6.  The  amount  required  then  frtxn  the  States  and  tocaUttee 
would  be  approximately  •413,500,000,  Suppose,  then.  C<»gress 
should  require  either  that  all  ctf  the  bimon  two  hundred  fifty  mil- 
lion, or  say  a  billion  dollars,  should  be  used  for  work  relief.  Tou 
would  find,  I  think,  that  that  woxild  certainly  provide  as  mticfa 
work  as  you  now  have  In  proportloo  to  the  total  load:  perhapa 
more.  If  It  were  more.  It  might  possibly  be  reduced  In  amount 
BO  as  to  aaomre  at  least  that  you  would  have  aa  mxich  wtxrk  relief 
as  you  have  now. 

By  Federal  standards  and  saperrtoton  I  would  mean  tbe  ton- 
position  of  the  merit  system  on  tbe  States,  the  requirement 
that  they  aboold  use  it  and  operate  under  it  as  the  condltkn  of 
securing  that  grant.  You  might  also  require  adequate  cover- 
age. There  la  objection  made,  far  inataoee.  that  If  you  turn 
thto  back  to  the  States,  tbe  Megroas  throughout  the  Southern 
Statee  will  get  no  relief.  Tou  can  perfectly  well  require  that 
there  shall  be  adequate  coverage  aa  a  matter  of  Ftoderal  stand- 
ards and  supervtoton.  Certainly  It  would  be  no  more  difficult  to 
determine  whether  that  was  being  done  than  It  would  be  to  de- 
termine that  in  the  Stete  of  ArkaiMas  they  were  eovertng  every- 
body over  65  Instead  of  only  those  that  were  tn  need,  aa  tbs 
Social   Security  Board   has  Jtast  dctenalned   very  readUy. 

Tbere  are  various  objections  that  baee  been  made.  One  of 
them,  which  I  am  frank  to  say  I  think  U  a  little  bft  foollsb.  and 
I  wont  quote  by  whom  It  was  made,  was  that  If  we  turn  tbto 
thing  back  to  the  local  comrsunlty  It  means  turning  It  back  to 
polities.    Just  let  that  sink  In.     [Laughter,] 

The  main  objection  that  U  made  to  fixing  a  State-matefalng 
basto.  Uke  75~as.  to  that  there  are  certain  Stotes  that  cannot 
do  It.  Wdl  now,  X  am  frank  to  say  that  I  dont  believe  that. 
There  Is  no  question  that  there  are  certain  drtofte  sftoatloas 
that  affect  certain  areas  tn  tbe  country  vrhlcXi  have  to  be  taken 
Into  oonatdcratlon.  as  tor  Instance  tbe  problem  at  drougbt  tn 
the  Middle  West,  or  tbe  problem  of  tbe  fruit  fly  tn  Florida,  bolb 
of  wlilch  were  mentlorwd  by  tbe  President  wben  I  caltod  on  htm 
and  dlacuased  this  program  on  February  8. 

•  •••••• 

So  I  say  that  I  believe  for  the  ordinary  rettef  protdem  tbat 
there  lent  any  State  whl<A  cannot  put  up  Its  share  when  It  ozue 
imderstandfl  that  without  putting  ft  up  It  wont  get  a  dime  of 
Federal  money.  As  long  as  It  thinks  that  tbere  are  exceptions, 
that  there  to  as  an  administrative  head  or  an  administrative  force 
which  can  he  affected  by  political  pressure  or  any  other  fcinrt  at 
preeeure,  then  they  are  never  going  to  do  everything  that  they 
can.  that  is  perfectly  sure. 

•  •  •  •  a  e  • 

It  Just  happened  that  in  some  comments  at  a  meeting  at  which 
I  had  presented  thto  program  thto  deacrtptton  was  given  of  a  cer- 
tain county  In  Long  Island:  "In  the  beginning,  back  In  1930  »n/1 
1931,  the  county  relief  board  vpas  organined  and  operated  efficiently 
tmder  the  leadership  of  'a  certain  gentleman'  who  used  the  social 
work  reeources  within  reach.  He  had  several  hundred  workera  with 
enough  caae-vrork  training  to  do  pretty  accurate  foDow-up  on 
the  people  who  applied.  Bveryune  on  the  relief  roHa  came  through 
local  certification  from  the  local  community.  And  then,  overnight 
telegrams  began  pouring  in  from  Washington.  Within  3  months 
there  were  only  10  p>eo;^  tn  the  oCloe,  handling  a  load  that  had 
been  reduced  10  or  15  percent.  Kolxxiy  in  the  local  community 
had  anything  to  do  with  tt — do  control  and  no  responsibfUty.  It 
resulted  in  our  commtmltles  in  that  county,  in  wiping  out  the 
fimdamental  prDcesses  that  were  giving  people  within  those  com- 
mtxnities  some  understending  of  what  tt  was  all  about." 

It  te  Just  a  years  ago  thto  spring  that  Monsignor  Keegan  tn 
speaking  at  the  National  Conference  on  Social  Work  at  Atlantic 
City,  said  thto:  "Vo  ftmctlon  of  govemmest  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  local  community  ought  to  be  passed  on  to  the  larger 
eommuntty,"  and  that  to  a  very  basic  truth  with  reference  to  gov- 
ernmental problems.  It  to  a  biasic  tnith  that,  if  you  want  people 
to  take  reiqxmsibllity,  tbey  have  got  to  know  what  to  going  on; 
they  have  to  take  part  in  the  process  of  handttng  that  problem. 

We  have  had  various  experlntento  in  my  own  community.  We 
finally  have  developed  one  which  we  think  Is  going  to  do  a  great 
deal  toward  meeting  the  problem  of  the  residtie  on  relief  after 
bustness  has  picked  tip  and  has  absorbed  thoee  who  are  better 
skilled,  more  highly  skilled,  on  the  relief  rolls.  Those  people  are 
very  largely,  perhaps  as  high  as  80  or  S6  percent,  iinskOled.  They 
are  both  eld«-Iy  and  young,  and  they  have  no  kind  of  tratalng  that 
gives  them  any  capacity  to  do  anything  except  day  labor,  and  In 
naany  cases  by  reason  of  having  been  on  relief,  no  capacity  to  do 
anything  except  a  casual  Job.  So  wm  have  indticed  the  Stete  em- 
ptoyment  eervlce  to  set  up  their  casual-employment  cAoe  Ln  con- 
nection with  our  relief  department,  our  vretfare  department  at  the 
city.  We  have  also  gone  oiit  Into  the  stdnrban  communities  with 
a  staff,  large  at  first  and  then  smaller  after  you  have  gotten  to 
point  vAere  yen  only  need  to  kasp  it  going.  bolMlng  up  tbs 


decasualizing  of  casual  workani,  by  which  X  msaa  finding  two  or 
three  or  four  casual  Jobs  for  one  h<*d  of  a  family  which  make  a 
BulBcient  Income  for  him  to  keep  the  family.  We  have  found  In 
that  process  a  good  many  permanent  Jobs,  and  we  have  found  Jobs, 
part  time  and  permanent,  m  Industiy  as  well  as  tn  homes  by  that 
kind  of  a  "find  a  Job"  campaign  or  even  '"make  a  Job"  campaign 
if  you  want  to  call  It  that.  I  mention  that  simply  as  t}i>lcal  of 
the  kind  of  thing  you  (to  If  you  onoe  bring  home  to  the  local 
conununlty  its  responsibility  In  facing  this  problem. 

If  the  grant  tn  aid  Is  right  for  old-age  pensions.  If  tt  to  right 
for  dependent  chUdren.  If  It  to  rlgbt  for  hlghwaya.  If  It  Is  right 
for  P.  W,  A.,  If  It  Lb  right  for  health  U  local  admlnUtratlon  super- 
vised by  the  Social  Secvirlty  Board  te  right  for  unemployment 
compensation,  then  why  in  God's  name  isn't  it  right  for  relleff 
We  have  the  Social  Security  Board  supervising  tbe  standards  tot 
old-age  pensions,  for  dependent  children,  and  for  blind  relief.  W^ 
have  them  supervising  unempIo3mient  compensation.  We  have 
W.  P.  A.  actually  admintotcrlng  the  whole  program  tor  tbe  stole 
bodied  nnenqUoyed  and  we  have  only  the  local  communlttos  that 
are  handling  the  unemployable,  theoretically. 

Wbyr  Why  a  privileged  group  that  to  getting  868  a  case  m 
month  and  an  undsrprtvOeged  grooy  tbat  to  gstttng  833  a  oaito 
a  moBth?  Why  any  differe&tlatloM?  Why  any  prlvUsgef  Bean 
if  they  are  imamplayable  aa  oompaiad  to  tboee  wbo  axa  emplof- 
able,  still  why  the  difference?  Why  should  tha  Fedaral  Oovere- 
mant  say:  'We  are  going  to  sse  to  It  tbat  tbto  group  gata  what 
we  call  a  aeetui^  waget"  In  some  Stotsa.  Maasacbuaetto,  for 
instance,  tbe  average  may  he  aa  lilgh  aa  810.  oomparsd  to  gSO 
tbat  tbey  pay  under  direct  relief.  Why?  Why  should  tbare  be 
that  kind  of  a  dlflerentlatkm  batwaen  people  wbo  attar  aU  are 
all  Amcriean  cltlaens«  are  all  just  aa  much  entltlftd  to  cara? 
Why  should  we  In  the  local  commtmtties  be  told:  "Tou  have  got 
to  take  care  of  tbe  unaiapU^»b)e(i.  That  to  your  Job.  Tou  do 
that.  We  dont  care  what  you  do  to  them.  Throw  tbam  out  \1 
you  want.  Dont  pay  any  attention  to  tbeaa.  Tkk*  tbs  transients 
as  fast  as  tbey  come  In  on  the  train  and  fire  them  out  on  tbs 
train  going  tbe  otber  direction.    WlMt  do  we  cara?" 

There  to  no  soundness  In  that.  What  wo  need  to  a  united  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  problem.  We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
vital  bnportanee  of  the  reUef  program  to  tbe  piftbUe,  both  traas 
tbe  point  at  view  of  tbe  expense  wblcta  to  eertalaly  ssrtoos  la 
these  daya,  and  from  the  much  nwre  Important  view  of  tba 
fatnaan  values  that  are  Involved,  and  that  to  wlky  we  urge  tbat 
tbere  be  oonetltuted  a  permanent  ooauntoskm.  a  national  ooaa- 
mission,  resembling  In  Ite  standing,  tf  you  want  to  stlok  to  Amcri- 
ean evamptes,  the  oommtoalon  of  wlileb  Mr.  NewtoB  D.  Baksr 
was  the  bead,  whfedi  investlgatad  i;he  whole  sttoatton  aa  to  ab- 
craft  for  tbe  United  States,  whose  report  In  tbat  field  at  mqolry, 
so  full  at  conflict,  vras  abnost  unanimously  accepted.  A  report 
by  a  similar  conunlsalon  tn  tbto  oaae  might  very  well  achieve 
tbe  same  kind  at  rssulta.  Tbat  kind  of  a  commtsslon  oouM  help 
to  clear  the  air  and  get  facte  upon  which  overyoDs  ooukl  raly. 
That  to  why  we  have  put  tt  in  our  (irogram. 

•  •••••• 

We  are  willing  to  be  reasonable.  We  have  set  down  what  wo 
think  to  an  ideal  program.  I  talu;  It  that  all  of  us  have  dealt 
with  relief  and  social  problems  for  a  long  enough  time  to  that 
we  are  always  willing  to  alt  down  and  talk  with  anybody  to  work 
out  something  that  we  can  aU  agree  on.  But  tbto  to  what  wv 
think  to  right.  Now  let's  start  from  there  and  see  Jtist  exactly 
how  far  we  can  get.  It  to  a  realliAlc  program.  It  to  a  program 
which  we  beltove  to  baaed  fnnrtamentalTy  on  the  democratic  (anaU 
"d")  prooessea  which  make  the  very  foundation  of  our  Amarlcaa 
life. 
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Unemployroeat — Money  Scarcity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  BINDERUP 

OF  KBBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thvrtdav.  AprU  2t,  t9U 

Mr.  BINDERUP.    Mr.  Speaker,  aa  one  OongreKman  to 

another,  there  never  was  a  period  of  unemployraent  that  was 
not  preceded  by  money  scarcity  or  deflation,  and  there  never 
was  a  period  of  deflation  or  money  aeardty  that  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  unemployment.  That  philoeophy  is  as  irrevocable 
as  the  law  of  gravity,  as  regular  as  the  tides  of  tbe  ocean. 
History  records  no  exception  to  tbe  ruk.  not  one.  I  chal- 
lenge the  world. 

Knowing  this,  then  why  asA  aolve  the  problem  of  anem- 
pLoarment  and  bring  back  prosperity?    There  is  only  one 
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America,  Wiither  Boand? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  i4issouu 

REPRESENTATIVES 
AprU  28. 1939 


ADDRESS  BT  BON  DKWVT  S  OBT  AT  CBTCAOO  APRit  11.  19S8 
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Mr   SHORT.    Mr.  Speake- 
remarks  In  the  Rccots,  I  Incl  ide 
lea.  Whlthfer  Bound?  fiven  bir 
Chicago,  m^  Monday  aftemc  on, 

Mr.  ChatmuuB  and  my  fello* 
bad  tb«  ofpportiuuty  or  tba 
educatlcnal  tnsUtuUona  ta 
yran  I  trted  to  pound 
in  a  Tan— ■  ooueic.  but, 
OMmber  at  tb«  '^jrals  trust 

RMdly.  I  am  tvist  a  pUln. 
bfily  from  tbc  Oiarka  In 
our  bcitw  vltb  bull  bldaa 
(Laugbter  ] 

It  ta  true  that  my  name  la 
raaponolbto  for  my  name  thai 
■olted  about  nettber  erant 
BOMM  of  actkm  tbortly  before 
ManlU  Bay.  when  t&cy  named 
bom.  De««y.     (Laugbter  | 

While  my  last  name  h 
kzww  my  aaeaaCry,  you  wouk 
am  Bhort.  became  the  truth 
was  Long  before  bcr  marrtaffe 

There  waa  nothing  very 
were  10  of  ue  children.    I  waa 
alow  tn  arrlTlBg.  but  I  flnall; 
vfth   >U   restriction   at 
often  thank  a  benign  and 
have  oodee  tn  effect   when  I 
arrived  at  all.     (Laughter  ) 
have  aaea  daytlgfat.  Ood 
or  aome  of  thetr  aaautanta 
or  plowed  me  ondi 

Today    I    propose    not    to 
Par  I  am  convinced  that  at 
not  ao   much  to  be 
I  want  to  remind  you.  In  the 
of  ours  called  niherty"  wai 
generation  or  a  century,  but 
Saxao  people  have  fought  to 
and  to  aacape  the  heel  of 
tree  azkd  indepnudent  men 

Tat  over  a  millennium  the 
for  this  pradous  thing  that 
was  purchased  not  with  gold 
upon   gory   fields  of   battle^ 
gathered  on  the  plain  at 
King  John.  ttM  tyrant,  the 
from  an  obstrsperous  British 
tn  determining  their  dcetlny 
of  Rlghta.    It  remained,  ho' 
wtth  thoee  eoloatal  aaoestors 
seas  and  the  hoetUe  foroea  of 
birth  to  thoee  two  other  grea. 
tlon  of  Xndspeadeaoe  and. 
Statea.     It  was  the  eulmln 
to   achieve    aalf-govemment, 
carta,  the  BQl  ^  Rlghta.  the 
the  Oooatltutlon  of  the  United 
time  in  the  history  of  man>1np 
where  the  people  themselves 

Under  that  system  of 
tlon,   wtth   Its   three   separate 
branches  of  government,  each 
the  other,  we  have  grown  to  ' 
pdsat  and  Creast  psople  under 
qtfte  of  all  our  a 
of  Its  fatloresk  its  cumbersome 
this  system  of  party  govemm< 
Oonstltutloii  for  a  century  aw 
tng  soverelga  power  of  all 
that  there  are  other  nations 
and  certainly  much  larger 
Bat  vaOm  our 


Uls 
enllghter  kI. 


tiat 


flnaUy 
latlcn 


under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

the  following  address,  Amer- 

me  at  the  Union  League  Club. 

.  Apill  11.  1938: 

Americana,  it  Is  true  that  I  have 

of  attending  several  different 

and  other  landa,  and  even  for  4 

Into  the  beads  of  students 

Ooa,  I  quit  before  I  became   a 

LMight^  and  applause.] 

country  boy,  a  native  hlll- 

Mlaeourl.  where  we  stUl  cover 

uae  their  tails  tor  lightning  roda 


DcwvT  Bhobt,  but  I  am  no  more 
I  am  for  my  birth.     I   was  con- 
happen  to  have  ap>pearcd  on  the 
Dewey  aank  the  Spanlab  fleet  In 
all  the  cats,  dogs,  borsea,  and  kids 


I  to  be  Short.  I  am  sure,  if  yon 
sgree  I   am  almoet  aa  Long   as  I 
the  matter  la  my  mother'!  name 
(Laughter.) 

about  my  famUy,  because  there 

No.  8  m  the  brood.    I  waa  a  little 

got  here.     Under  thla  New  Deal. 

n   and    limitation   of  acreage,   I 

Provldenoe  that  they  dldnt 

was   bom   or   I   never   would   have 

had  I  been  fortxinate  enough  to 

UtUe  Henry  Wallace.  Dr.  TugweU. 

have  knocked  me  In  the  bead 


yon  gentlemen  anything  new. 
hour,  the  American  people  need 

as  they  need  to  be  reminded. 
Mglnnlng,  that  this  nobte  heritage 
von   not  m  a  day  or  a  year  or  a 

for  over  1.000  years  the  Anglo- 
throw  off  the  yoke   of   oppression 

tn  order  that  we  might  become 


tyranny 


1  QgUsh-speaklng  people  have  fought 

'  re  take  for  granted  today,   and  It 

or  silver,  but  with  precious  blood 

stkrtlng  even  before   our  forefathers 

Ruinymede  tn  laiS  and  wrested  from 

1  [agna  Carta,    l^ur  centurlM  later. 

1  arllament,  they  won  fxuther  rights 

when  they  brought   forth   the  BUI 

for  the   American   Revolution. 

at  oars  who  dared  the  wide-open 

Nature  and  of  savage  men.  to  give 

political  documenta,  the  Declara- 

the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 

of  a  thousand  years  of  struggle 

^th    the    four    pillars — the    Magna 

Dedaratlon  of  Independence,  and 

States — that  aet  up  for  the  first 

a  republican  form  of  government 

thetr  own  masters. 

proclaimed  In  the  Constltu- 

and   distinct   coequal,   coordinate 

«  act  as  a  check  and  l>alance  upon 

the  greatest  Nation  and  the  bap- 

the  face  of  the  '»*«<"«"g  sun.     In 

faults  and  shortcomings.  In  spite 

and  costly  administration  at  times. 

ss  we  have  known  It  under  our 

a  half  has  made  us  the  outstand- 

world.  notwithstanding  the  fact 

t^t  have  greater  geographical  areas. 

populatloDa,  and  Just  aa  rtah  natural 

thts  ooostltutlonal 


goven  ment. 


>eiit 


the 


representative  form  of  government,  with  Its  checks  and  balances 
that  are  safeguards  to  oxir  liberty  and  oxir  freedom,  along  with 
the  Christian  rellf^on  that  places  supreme  value  up>on  the  Indi- 
vidual, America  today  la  stlU,  thank  God,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  t>eacon 
light  of  hope  and  progress  to  the  poor  and  distressed  peoples  of 
this  earth. 

I  am  glad  we  havp  two  irreat  political  parties  In  this  country. 
J'lst  as  competition  Is  necessary  In  order  to  have  good  and  efficient 
business,  so,  m  order  to  have  good,  clean,  efficient,  and  honest 
government,  you  must  have  a  highly  organized,  aggressive.  Intelli- 
gent, fearless  minority  party  It  is  not  only  Its  Inherent  and 
sacred  right,  but  it  is  also  Its  constitutional  and  solemn  duty  to 
criticise  and  hold  In  chrct  the  party  that  happens  to  be  in  power. 
ThouKh  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  differed  In  days  gone  by 
on  minor  issues,  en  incidental  m.atlers  as  pertains  to  government, 
whether  it  be  money  the  tariff,  the  League  of  Nations,  or  what 
not — thank  heaven  there  never  ha.s  be<»n  a  time  when  real  Demo- 
crats and  real  Republicans  have  differed  on  the  Constitution  or  on 
patriotism  or  on  the  cause  of  eood.  clean,  and  honest  government. 
They  do  not  differ  now      (Applause  ) 

Today  the  whole  world  is  going  through  one  of  Its  periodic 
transitions  It  Is  not  the  first  time  the  world  has  gone  through  a 
metamorphosis.  We  went  through  such  a  change  at  the  close  of 
the  Crusades,  aft^r  t.ie  Italian  Renal-ssance.  and  after  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  It  is  only  natural  and  logical  that  the  United 
Statea.  with  every  other  j^eat  nation  that  participated  in  the 
World  War.  a  catastrophe  of  such  gigantic  magnitude,  should  now 
be  forced  to  go  throuejh  a  period  of  transition  and  change. 

I  realize,  as  you  do,  that  we  can  never  go  back  to  the  old  order. 
Kvery  honest  and  intelligent  American  citizen  will  admit  that 
certain  economic  and  social  changes  are  Imperative.  But,  my 
friends.  I  pause  to  remind  you  that  In  the  midst  of  all  this  change 
there  are  certain  principles  that  are  fixed  and  unalterable.  Ideals 
that  are  eternal.  The  truths  enunciated  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Umted  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence — invmortal 
truth* — are  Just  as  true  today  and  Just  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  your  life  and  property  and  freedom  as  they  were  the 
day  they  were  written  and  adopted. 

Ah,  n«>  one  here  will  deny  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  Free- 
masonry are  the  same  today  as  they  were  when  exercised  in  the 
time  of  King  Solocnion  or  of  George  Wa-shlngton.  Everyone  here 
admits  that  the  cardinal  teachings  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  just  the  same  today  and  are  Just  as  much  needed  and 
are  of  Just  as  much  value,  though  they  were  wTltten  In  the  "hiA-se 
and  buggy"  age,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Thcsnaa 
Aquinas.  No  sane  person  here  would  want  to  destroy  the  Decalogue 
simply  because  It  was  uttered  by  Moses  centuries  before  Christ. 
The  Ten  Conunandmenta  are  Just  the  same  now  as  they  were  when 
they  were  given  to  him  on  Sinai.  Ah,  times  and  conditions  may 
change,  my  friends,  but  truth  never  changes,  "and  truth,  thoiigh 
crushed  to  earth.  wUl  rise  again,  and  though  she  hath  no  tongue, 
will  speak  with  most  miraculous  organ." 

So  we  don't  have  to  bum  down  otir  house  to  get  rid  of  the 
mice  In  the  pantry  We  don  t  have  to  destroy  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  our  Government  and  all  Its  framework  in  order  to 
bring  back  prosperity.  Ood  knows,  we  have  had  many  depres- 
sions before.  We  have  gone  through  other  wai^,  but  always  we 
have  emerged  victorious  and  triumphant,  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore, without  wrecking  the  Constitution,  the  very  fabric  out  of 
which  Is  woven  that  type  suid  form  of  government  under  which 
we  have  lived  and  prospered.  You  dont  have  to  kill  yotir  dog 
to  get  rid  of  Its  fleas.  A  few  fleaa  are  good  for  any  dog.  They 
keep  his  mind  off  being  a  dog  all  the  time.     [Laughter.] 

So  I  say  today  there  Is  a  greater  affinity  between  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Republican  Party  than  there  Is  between 
Democrats  and  New  Dealers.  [.Applause.]  I  know  the  Demo- 
craU  are  Jiist  as  intelligent.  Just  as  patriotic,  and  will  Just  as 
willingly  die  for  their  country  as  will  the  Republicans.  I  know 
that  liberty  is  Just  as  precious  to  any  Democrat  as  it  Is  to  me, 
and  there  can   be  no  difference  on  the  great  fundamental    Issues. 

It  seems  incredible  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  after  aweep- 
Ing  this  Nation  in  1938,  Just  a  little  over  1  years  ago.  carry- 
ing every  State  in  the  Union  but  two,  and  garnering  all  the 
electoral  votes  but  eight,  »-lth  an  overwhelming  majority  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress — an  almost  4-to-l  majority  In  both  House 
and  Senate — would,  within  Just  a  little  over  a  year,  the  first 
year  of  his  second  administration,  be  defeated  by  a  coalition  of 
Republicans  who  are  not  trying  to  destroy  him.  but  of  Repub- 
licans and  even  a  greater  number  of  E)emocrats  who.  thank 
Ood.  are  capable  of  putting  welfare  of  country  above  their  own 
personal  political  fortunes,  and  who  can  place  patriotism  above 
partisanship.     (Applause  ] 

What  has  that  coalition  done  during  the  past  13  or  15  months? 
It  has  defeated  the  President  on  the  four  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  he  has  tried,  by  every  conceivable  method,  to  cram  down 
the  throats  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  foster  upon  an  un- 
suspecting and  altogether  too  Indiffereni..  apathetic,  and  gullible 
public.  The  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back,  of  cotirse,  came 
In  February  of  last  year,  when,  with  brazen  effrontery,  with  bold 
arrogance,  and  with  haughty  insolence,  a  message  was  sent  from 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  down  to  the  Congress.  It 
faU  like  a  paU   upon  uur  ears     We  walked  out  of  the  Chanxher 
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stunned,  and  the  American  people  were  left  bewildered,  shocked 
beyond  expression,  because  the  Chief  Sxecuttve  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  give  him  the  power  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  would.  If  It  had  carried,  xindermined  and 
shattered  the  foundations  of  an  Independent  and  free  Judiciary. 

No,  I  am  not  going  to  play  poker  unless  I  have  a  marked  deck. 
[Laughter  1  I'll  not  go  to  trial  until  I  "fix"  the  jury  In  advance. 
I  am  not  going  to  play  with  you  unlees  I  make  the  rtiles,  and  I 
want  to  place  men  upon  that  Court  who  see  eye  to  eye  with  me. 
who  will  aancLion  and  hold  constitutional  any  measures  that  my 
little  coterie  of  theoretical,  intellectual,  professorial  nlrKxsmpoops. 
who  were  never'  elected,  and  couldn't  be  elected  dog  catchers  in 
any  part  of  our  Nation,  might  send  down  from  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue      [Laughter  and  applaxise.] 

What  happened  in  that  great  Court  fight?  The  Democrats 
didn't  leave  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt— who  is  more  Delano  than  he  ts  Boosevrit — left  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  bill?  Did  Bkknttt 
CuuiK  and  Bttkt  Whiujes  and  Pat  HcCammlak  and  Josxph  OKa- 
KONKT  and  Tom  Connaixt  and  Waltss  Geokos  and  Harrt  Flood 
Btxo  and  Joslah  Batlxt  and  Millakd  Ttdinos  and  Pass  'Vak  Nuts 
write  it?  None  of  these  long-lived  stalwart  Democrats  and  several 
others  who  fought  the  battles  of  Democracy  long  before  these 
little  collegiate  professors  were  scarcely  dry  behind  the  ears  were 
consulted.  |  Laughter.  |  No.  It  was  produced  by  Cohen -Corcoran - 
Cummlngs,  Incorporated:  the  Hopklns-Henderson-LewU  gang. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress 
that  Thomas  Jeflerson  founded  the  Democratic  Party  and  Frank- 
lin E>elano  Roosevelt  has  dumfounded  It.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

What  was  the  excuse  for  that  Court  bill?  Oh,  the  message  that 
accompanied  It  was  couched  In  clever  and  deceptive  and  dis- 
arming language.  We  were  told  it  was  to  reUeve  congestion  of 
the  dockets  whereas  every  informed  person  knew  that  the 
Supreme  Court  lor  the  past  several  years  had  been  abreaat  of 
Its  docket  That  flimsy  pretext  was  used;  thst  glib  excuse  ■was 
given.  The  fallacy  of  it  was  soon  exposed  and  explode<l,  and 
thank  Ood.  the  Court,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Btstes, 
was  upheld,  protected,  and  defended,  because  we  had  In  the 
United  States  Senate  stalwart  patriots.  Democrats.  If  you  please, 
who  were  big  enough.  I  repeat,  to  place  pattlotlsm  above  parti- 
sanship To  those  Democrats  should  go  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  the  American  people,  regardless  of  party  aflUlatkms.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Then  we  had  a  wage  and  hour  bUl.  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  only 
wanted  to  gain  control  of  the  Judiciary,  but  he  wanted  the  Con- 
gress to  give  him  the  power  to  set  up  a  board  of  five  men  who 
could  establish  hours  and  wages,  and  eventually  fix  prices  and 
have  control  of  life  and  death  over  industry  In  this  country.  And 
that  wage  and  hour  bill  waa  accompanied  by  sit-down  strikes,  by 
unlawful  labor  racketeers  seizing  unlswfuUy  the  property  of 
American  citlrens.  and  In  violation  not  only  of  the  Constitution 
but  of  positive  statutory  law,  the  President,  unlike  Grover  Cleve- 
land, refused  to  intervene  when  State  authorities  broke  down. 

Fortunately,  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  during  the 
first  administration  of  the  New  Deal,  vras  a  supine  and  subser- 
vient body,  bootlicking  and  favor-courting  because  of  patronage 
and  of  relief  funds  which  the  executive  branch  of  Qoverrunent 
held  as  a  dub  over  the  heads  of  recalcitrant  members  of  its  own 
party — this  formerly  puelllanimous  and  supercilious  body  of  nit- 
wits In  the  House  got  their  eyes  open,  becaiise  the  American  people 
were  beard  from  back  home. 

What  did  the  special  session  of  Congress  do  last  fall?  Well, 
the  House — to  Its  everlasting  credit — defeated  this  insidious  bill 
that  would  have  not  only  paralysed  but  an  nth  Hated  Industry  in 
this  country,  Just  as  the  Senate  had  defeated  the  nefarious  scheme 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  that  would  have  destroyed  one  of 
the  three  great  arms  of  our  Government,  rendering  It  Imfrntent 
and  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  occupant,  whoever  he  might  be, 
of  the  White  House. 

Then  what  has  happened  since  the  first  of  the  yeart  Tlie  Sen- 
ate not  only  killed  the  Supreme  Court  bill  and  the  House  not  only 
shelved  and  recommitted  the  wage  and  hour  bUl,  but,  still  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  this  overwhelming  victory  tn  1QS0  gava 
him  the  right  to  "roll  up  bis  sleeves,"  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Tug- 
weU, and  "make  America  over" — gave  htm  the  right  to  bring  forth 
measures  of  reform  instead  of  trying  to  bring  about  recovery — ttM 
President  said,  "I  want  a  tax  bill."  Of  course,  the  CongrcM.  fool- 
ishly and  cowardly,  gave  him  one  nearly  2  years  ago;  and  you  know 
what  results  we  have  experienoed  since.  Tbe  House,  of  course, 
repealed,  not  outright,  but  certainly  materlaUy  modified,  the  tax 
on  excess  profits,  which  the  Senate  has  repealed  outright,  and  which 
we  will  pass  substantially  as  the  Senate  has  amended  It.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

But  the  House,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  administration,  and 
against  the  pressure  of  the  adnvinlstratlon  advisers,  killed  that 
wicked  provision  aimed  at  doeely  held,  family  owned  corporations. 
The  bill  has  been  over  in  the  Senate,  and  the  capital-gains  tax  la 
being  materially  modified,  and  I  think  I  wUl  prove  to  be  a  good 
prc^bet  when  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  tbe  tax  l»tll  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  within  the  past  few  hours  wiU  be  enacted  substan- 
tially as  amended  by  the  Senate  when  it  reaches  the  House  in 
conference. 

So  not  only  the  votes  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  wage  and 
hour  and  the  tax  bills  have  gone  against  the  administration  but 


we  have  Just  concluded  a  historic  battle  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  past  10  days  which  necessitated  my  working 
as  I  have  never  worked  before  I  nex-er  loved  Democrats  as  much 
in  my  life  aa  1  have  loved  them  the  past  3  weeks      [I^iughter.J 

I  never  knew  that  1  could  proselyte  so  much,  but  1  pleaded  and 
I  begged  Joining  the  88  Republicans  and  most  ol  the  Progrea- 
Elves  and  2  of  the  Farraer-Laborltes.  there  were  even  more  Demo- 
crats— 108  of  them — who  Joined  ua  last  Friday  night  to  defeat  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  eight  voteb  this  infamous.  Ineidious  attack  on 
the  Conalltutlon  that  would  have  tran.sferred  the  legislative  func- 
tions and  prerogatives  of  tbe  legislative  body  to  the  executive  branch 
cf  our  Government. 

Jvist  as  the  Senate  deserves  the  credit  for  having  saved  the 
Judiciary,  so  tlie  House  of  Representatives  deserves  the  credit  for 
having  defeated  this  infamous  attack  and  thlF  undermtnlDg.  more 
or  less  obscure  but  certainly  very  definite.  bet*aus^  of  the  provi- 
sions on  civil  service,  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the  concur- 
rent resolution  which  is  of  highly  doubtful  constitutionality,  in 
keeping  unto  the  Congress  the  powers  that  are  reposed  in  us  by 
the  Con.stitutlon   Itself 

When  cur  fathers  wrote  that  Constitution  and  divided  those 
powers  Into  three  separate,  distinct  branches,  they  did  it  not  in 
the  Interest  of  economy  or  of  efficiency.  They  did  it.  as  was  ao 
well  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  that  great  old  liberal  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  "to  preclude  or  prevent  Um  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power." 

Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  warned  us.  as  Americana, 
never  to  become  so  partisan  and  bitter  that  we  don't  see  big 
things  big  and  little  things  Uttle.  and  can't  put  first  things  first, 
and  also  i^ver  to  allow  powers  to  be  usurped  by  a  atroog  popular 
Executive,  but  that  those  powers  must  be  granted  or  gained  only 
In  the  constitutional  and  legal  mani^r. 

So.  here  we  are.  Tou  can  take  a  litUe  hope,  but  there  is  some- 
thing In  the  offing  that  I  fear.  Twenty  jiears  ago  some  of  us  In 
this  room  were  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
this  precloiu  denK>cracy  under  which  we  have  lived  for  160  years. 
Ah,  we  weren't  Republicans  and  Democrats  In  that  fight.  We  were 
Americans,  who  marched  shoulder  to  ahoulder  and  fought  and 
were  willing  to  die.  If  need  be.  to  make  the  world  safe  tor  democ- 
racy. But  since  the  World  War.  democracy  has  been  dying,  dying, 
dying,  throughout  the  different  countries  of  this  earth. 

Being  a  Mlssourlan,  I  have  to  be  shown  and  I  have  been  shown. 
It  has  been  my  opportunity  to  have  seen  and  to  have  heard  the 
great  dictators  in  Etirope — Stalin.  In  Russia;  Pllsudski.  In  Poiand; 
Horthy,  In  Hungary;  Hitler,  in  Germany;  and  Mussoilnl,  In  Italy  — 
and  the  vmmistakable  trend  has  been  inevitably  toward  dicta- 
torship In  this  country.  How  does  It  arise?  Only  upon  the  eco- 
nomic misery  of  the  masses.  If  we  have  such  political  upheaval, 
such  social  chaos,  such  economic  misery  and  luu-est  in  this  coun- 
try, then  we  will  have  a  fertile  soil  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
rancor  and  of  discord 

And  isn't  it  strange,  lent  It  unusual,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  say,  after  the  Senate  had  passed  tiM 
reorganization  bill  by  a  narrow  margin — because  only  one-third 
of  the  Senators  were  up  for  reelection — they  tossed  the  baby  into 
our  lap — that  the  Senate  could  not  be  "purchased."  The>-  took 
It  on  the  chm  on  the  court  bill,  but  they  said.  "Here,  all  you 
House  Members  are  up  for  reelection  this  year.  We  will  hand  yen 
this  hot  potato." 

Let  no  one  think  the  United  States  Senate  wanted  the  re- 
organization bill.  I  know  the  Democrats.  I  should  know  them, 
being  a  southerner.  My  father's  people  came  from  Tennessee  and 
my  mother's  from  Kentucky,  and  I  live  Just  18  miles  nor'^b  of 
the  Arkansas  line  I  live  in  "Lapland,"  where  Arkansas  laps  into 
Missouri.  I  know  Democrats  My  closest  and  best  frlesids  in 
Congress,  In  the  Senate  and  tbe  House,  are  Democrau.  I  kitow 
the  Democrats  didn't  want  it.  One  of  my  good  E>emocratic  friends 
tn  the  Senate  said  to  me.  "Dewey.  It  is  tiniortunate  that  tbe 
Court  bin  and  the  reorganization  bill  were  sent  up  to  us  at  the 
Bune  time.  The  Court  fight  was  so  spectacular  that  it  over- 
Bliadowed  and  submerged  all  other  issues,  but  s  lot  of  our  boys 
have  taken  tbe  rap  on  the  Court  fight,  and  they  dont  want  to 
^;>pear  as  constantly  opposing  thetr  own  President."     | Laughter. | 

Yon  see.  1  like  to  speak  t>oth  tn  Congress  and  out.  Iiecaues  I 
^ti  say  so  many  things  that  not  even  my  good  Democratic  frtends 
can  say.  I  Just  say  what  they  feel.  (Laughter.)  Because,  you 
see.  they  have  postmasters  to  name  and  Federal  Judges  and  dis- 
trict attorneys  to  recommend,  along  with  a  lot  of  projacts  In  thetr 
districts.  But  I  know  the  New  Deal  outfit  wlU  not  give  me  the 
sweat  from  their  armpit.    I  can  say  anything  I  please.     (Laughter.) 

I  say,  isn't  it  strange  that  the  President  would  get  up  In  the 
middle  of  the  night — be  said  it  was  3  o'clock,  or  12  o'clock,  or 
10  o'clock;  I  don't  know  what  the  hour  of  that  nocturnal  erupti<m 
was— and  deny  wanting  to  be  a  dictator,  after  saying  the  Senate 
couldn't  be  "purchased" — although  the  Senators  said  all  the  pirea- 
sure  In  the  world  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  get  them  to  pass  the  reorganization  blU.  I  don't  know 
what  hopes  of  reward  or  threats  of  ptmlshment  were  handed  out 
to  those  gentlemen.  But  lets  accept  the  Presidents  word — tba 
Senate  cannot  be  purchased — though  I  think  that  remark  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  after  It  had  killed  tbe  Court  bUl. 

The  House  of  Representatives  perhaps  can't  be  purchased  Ood 
knows  Jim  Parley  was  trying  very  hard,  calling  aU  the  boys  on 
the  telephone  and  carpet  all  week.  Charlie  West  was  hobnob- 
bing  with   t^vi*'"      If   we  ever   had   an  administration   that    kaev 
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prop«(ran<l«  from  A  to  I:sard 
ploy?**.  !n  nolatlon  of  the  l«n 
ein»   writer*    patd   over  $600 .i 
publictar  and  prop«((iindlze  Iti 

Evrrjbody   knows  Ifi  M. 
the  unrlenlable  truth.     ThU 
Bnoopfrn,  lnv«»tl(ratan  and 
«nd     foremen    and 
ri.jiu?hter  I     Mr    RooarrcU 
Fine      I  hope  be  means  tt 
that  Just  a  year  aito.  In  hJ« 
Stat--«.  he  was  so  bold  as  to 
th«:  we  have  during  the 
taliiieB  of  powrr"  which.  In 
ftovernment.  would  be  Inimical 
ties  of  the  ptcrple      This  ta 

"In   my   handit.    ai:    right 
Tour  Ubertlr*  are  gene 
alave  you.     I  dont  want  to 
me  the  powen  of  a  dlc-tator 

He  ta  the  man  who  &r«d 
eral   TYade   CommlMlon.   a 
which  the  Sujprem*  Court,  bj 
right  to  do.    He  kicked  out  Di 
the  right  of  frlal  by  ^nry 

Srcamcutar.  judge  and  Jury. 
Im  out  before  «•  bad  an  la 
an  inTaaUgatlon 

I  heard  him  take  the  oati 
tn  the  preeence  of  Almighty 
trrmen  that  he  vrm'd 
UAx  of  the  United  Statea."  ac 
leUcr  he  wrote  orcr  hla 
HxuL  at  the  Wayi  and  UeaEJs 
waa  being  oonatdered — the 
In  that  letter,  after  taking 
a  kiaa  upon  the  Boly  Blue 
aeeoclatea.  aa  Memben  of 
to  uphold,  protect,  and  defen< 
aa  to  the  eonetltutlonaUty 
be.  to  prevent  them  from 

Oan  yoQ  reconcile  that? 
I  think  the  American 
other  IndlTldual  be  one.     | 

I  dont  care  what  the 
occupies  the  White  Rouse.    I 
when  It  ootnes  to  rundamer)tal 
our   form  of  government. 
ta  all  the  pteaeure  brought 
standing  by   the   OooeUtutkii 
their  oaths  at  office. 

Now.  then,  we  won  four 
wage  and   hour   bUl.   the 
We  have  done  it  against 
tronage  ax¥l  all  the  huge 
I  am  not  resting  eaaUy  yet. 
taking  nothing  for  granted, 
will  get  run  orer.  I  can  ten 

These   new  dealers  are 
One    tiling   I    wUl   aay   for 
Rouee — be  Is  the  smootheat. 
In  It.     (Laogbter.)     Re  U  ai 
here,  and  be  ts  over  there. 
In  the  suae   breath.     | 
the  same  time.     (Laughter 
and  comfort  the  eoneerraU 
and  enoourage  the   radieali 
what  tbe  left  band  doet^ 
Bnu.     i  Laughter.  I 

What  doe*  he  pfu|we  to  dc 
already  have  chartered  and 
pump  prtmiag  that  baa  faliet. 
Uoa  dollan  me 


this  Is  the  beet,  wtth  almost  300  em- 

nearly  300  newspapermcoi  and  maga- 

a  year   now.  by  the  Wew  Deal  to 

p-SBumed  vlrtxies  to  a  dlstresaed  NaUon. 

tTiat  Is  the  paizirul  part  of  it.     It  la 

Ifatlon  Is  honeycombed  with  spies  and 

rfgulaton  and  accountants  and  clrrks 

and    Ood    knows    what    not 

he  does  not  want  to  be  a  dictator 

jtf%  see  what  he  does.     Don't  forget 

to  the  Congress  ol  the  United 

I  dmlt — In  fact,  he  brazenly  boasted— 

S  or  4  years  "built  up  instrumen- 

Lhe  hands  of  anyone  else,  any  other 

to.  If  not  destructive  of,  the  liber- 

be  essentially  said: 

In   anybody   else's   hands,    look   out. 

would  shackle  you.  fetter  you.  en- 

a  dictator,  but  I  want  you  to  give 


inillam  E   Htunphrey,  with  the  Fed- 

(  uaal-leglAlcUve,    quail-judicial    body. 

unanimous  decision,  said  he  had  no 

A.  K.  Morgan  the  other  day  without 

sitting  In  a  star  chamber  and  acting  as 

and  high  executioner,  be  kicked 

itigatkm.    Congress  has  since  voted 

on  the  etepe  of  the  Capitol,  rwear 

Ood  and  100.000  of  his  ffcllow  coun- 

re.  protect,  and  defend  the  Constltu- 

help  him  Ood.     Then  I  know  of  the 

I  signature  to  Congressman  Sam  B. 

Committee  when  the  "goofey   bill" 

'~  Coal  Act.  I  mean.     [Laughter 


Co  igreae 


be  wever. 


win 


tt  of  the  JhMm 
Ravy.  and  air 
neuUaUlf  law  taBtanaouat  to 
IB  any  eoa 
By  devaltmttn^ 
iBfaa  a  two 
la    foNteB 


M  tbe  tafOo  of  !•  to  1 
day*  at  aay  tta*  he 
BO  pareaat  oa  praetiealty 
couatry.  alslbai  it 

ly  complete  eeotml 


It  te 


hfujid 


solemn  oath,  after  sealing  It  with 

he  urged  Congreauman  Rnj.  and  his 

greae  who  had  taken  a  slaxllar  oath 

the  Constitution,  to  allow  no  doubts 

reasonable  those  dcubts  might 

the  legislation. 

itont  want  to  be  a  dictator."    Well. 

Is  not  going  to  let  him   or  any 

A|  plauae. ) 

pollfUcal  complexion  of  the  man  Is  who 

<T  the  Democrats  and  Eepubllcans. 

lasuee  and  to  patriotism  and  to 

be  m  sufficient  number.   In  spite 

to  bear  upon  them  to  co  otherwise. 

and    consclentloxisly   carrying    out 


vlctorlee  on  the  Court  bill,  the 

bin.    and    the   reorganization    bill. 

ng  odds,  against  all  the  pa- 

tbat  have  been  dished  out.     But 

I  hope  that  you  men  are  not.     I  am 

It  you  go  to  sleep  at  the  switch,  you 

yon  that.     (Laughter.) 

men.     They  are  reeourceful  men. 

preaent    occupant    of    the    White 

lUckest  poUUdan  who  hw  ever  been 

slick  as  an  eel.     Ton  squeeae  him 

listigbter.]     He  blows  hot  and  cold 

He  says,   "yea"  and   ••no"  at 

I  have  seen  him  bow  to  the  right 

.  aad  then  I  have  seen  him  snuie 

never  letting  his  right  hand   know 

voloa  of  Jacob  but  tbe  hand  of 


great 


ov«  rwhelmlng 
funds 


cleier 
tie 


( Laug  Iter 
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Bovt    Start  upon  a  eoiirse  that  we 

tnvatodi     Try   again   the  sanM   old 

■•  waate  fknir  and  oae-balf  bU- 

I    Thafe  a  lot  of  dou^ I     (Laxigh- 

tbe  Amertean  people  In  this 

a  or  ooe  man  shall 

tew  at  am  ettlaens  tuny  realise 

been  grantad  to  tbe  Bneutlve 

wtUeta  were  promised  to  be  t«m- 

taly  being  made 


«aUar 


Stataa  la  Ooouaander  In  Chief  of 

of  our  country.    He  can  invoke  a 

a  deelaratlco  d  war.    H«  oaa  single 

•  caa  iMoe  cunr«ncy  up  to 

tbe  gold  eoittent  of  the  dollar  he 
reserve  of  foads  wttb  which  to 

.    buytag    Japaasee    y»n.    Bntiah 
( Jermaa  mairks.     Ba  caa  coin  silver 
can  eloae  tbe  stock  market  for  30 

Re  can  ralaa  and  lower  the  tariff 
^ytblag   that   is   produoM    in   this 
farm  or  ta  tbe  factory.    He  poseessta    i 
over   tbe   economic   destiny    of   tbe 
"  a  subway  ta  New  Tort  and  deny   ' 
aa  auditorium  la  '^*-'t  City  and  ; 


something  else  tn  rndiejaapolls.  He  can  build  do^  pounds  in 
Memphis,  such  as  they  have  done,  and  monkey  houses  in  Little 
Rock.  [Laui?hter  )  He  can  pay  some  farmers  benefits  and  deny 
those  benefits  to  others  By  making  h^a  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  holds  his  office  only  at  the  will  of  the  President,  a  czar,  he 
can  tell  the  farmers  of  thLs  Nation  how  much  they  can  plant,  how 
much  thev  can  crow  and  how  m-jrh  they  can  inarltet  after  th«".' 
have  produced  It  If  he  gcta  the  wage  aiid  hour  blU.  he  can  tell 
you  how  many  men  you  can  work,  how  long  you  can  work  them, 
and  how  much  you  must  pay  It  will  be  a  revival  of  the  old 
N  R.  A  .  without  any  of  :ts  benrflts  "A"*  a  dog  retumeth  to  his 
vomit,  so  the  fool  relurnclh  to  his  folly." 

He  has  been  given  by  Ccmsfress  more  money  to  spend  In  his 
own  discretion  than  was  given  to  all  his  predeceseors  before  the 
World  War  Dur'.ng  the  first  143  years  of  our  hlst,ory,  onlv 
•  1. 600.000.000  were  turned  over  by  Congress  to  all  our  Presidents 
during  tiial  period  to  spend  in  their  own  dls^etlon.  Since  the 
4th  of  March  1933  Pranklln  Roosevelt  has  been  given  more 
than  fifteen  and  one-half  billion  dollars  which  he  could  spend  .•^t 
any  time  upon  any  kind  of  project  thit  his  Infinite,  Infallible, 
and  Impeccable  wisdom  and  virtue  might  dictate.  I  submit  to 
you.  gentlemen,  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a  patriot,  that  this  Is 
more  power  than  any  good  man  should  want,  and  God  knows  It 
Is  more  power  than  any  bad  man  should  have.     (Applause.) 

America,   whither   bound'     Quo  vadls?     Whither  goest   thou? 

I  am  Just  getting  warmed  up.  I  wish  I  could  speak  to  you  for 
3  hours,  but  I  mu.st  close  now 

Fifteen  years  ago  this  month  I  rode  camels  from  Cairo  out  to 
the  Sphlax  and  the  great  Pyramids.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Cheops,  and  as  I  stcxxl  on  the  t<jp  of  the  Pyramid  and  gazed  at 
the  expanse  of  the  Sahara,  I  looked  at  the  Sphinx  and  thought 
of  Napoleon  addressing  his  army,  when  he  said.  "My  men,  40 
centuries  are  looking  down  upon  you."  I  said,  "II  you  could 
only  speak,  what  stories  you  could  tell." 

I  went  through  the  ruins  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes 
and  Kamak.  saw  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  temples,  I  went  back 
to  Cairo  and  wsdked  through  the  National  Museum,  cluttered  with 
a  bewildering  collection  of  archeloglcal  curtosltlee.  I  asked. 
"O  Kgypt,  why  has  your  civilization  perished,  and  why  does  It 
lie  today  burled  beneath  centuries  of  sand?"  •'Because,"  I  an- 
s^fred.  "as  you  grew  rich  and  powerful,  you  grew  corrupt  and 
tyrannical.  You  lost  your  vision,  and  where  there  Is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish." 

A  few  weeks  later  I  went  down  the  Tlg^ls-E^lphrates  to  Bag- 
dad, and  viewed  the  ancient  ruins  of  Babylon.  I  wondered  why 
Babylon  dldnt  have  a  Hammurabi  today.  I  asked  again,  "O 
Babylon,  why  have  you  died?"  Again  I  answered,  "Because,  as 
3rcru  grew  rich  and  powerfvU.  you  lost  the  vision  of  your  fathers. 
You  became  a  race  of  'softies.'  You  became  Indifferent  and  apa- 
thetic to  the  problems  of  government.  You  turned  It  over  to 
the  thugs,  to  those  who  were  the  recipients  of  bountiful  outpour- 
Inga.     You  didn't  care   about  your  country,  and  It  died. ' 

I  came  to  the  classic  land  of  Hellas.  I  walked  through  the 
ruins  of  the  gnat  Acropolis  and  Parthenon.  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  dreamed  of  the  world  of  Pericles  I  said,  "O  Greece,  that 
gave  to  the  world  philosophy,  music,  beauty,  and  learning — why 
have  you  perished?"  It  was  because  she  forgot  the  teachings  of 
Socrates.  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Her  people  lived  an  epicurean 
philosophy  rooted  In  materialism.:  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for 
tomorrow  you  may  die"     And  Greece  did  die 

Then  I  went  to  Rome,  along  the  Applan  Way  and  through  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Callxtus.  I  came  back  under  the  Arch  of  Con- 
atantlne,  with  his  "In  hoc  signo  vlnces"  on  It.  I  stood  In  the 
middle  of  the  Coliseum  and  pictured  beautiful  women,  gorgeously 
gowned,  bedecked  with  jewels,  welcoming  the  death  of  the  gladia- 
tor, I  thought  of  Rome  In  those  days— that  Rome  of  the  Cae- 
ears — with  her  thundering  legions,  with  her  fabiilous  wealth; 
Rome  that  gave  to  the  world  law,  order,  and  government.  I  pic- 
tured Rome  giving  her  people  free  cake  and  bread  and  free  clr- 
ctiaoe  and  free  baths. 

Rome  wasnt  destroyed  by  the  Vandal,  the  Hun,  the  Ooth,  the 
barbarian,  from  outside.     Rome  was  destroyed  because  of  her  owa 
Internal  decay,  her  loss  of  moral  and  spiritual  IdeaUsm.  and  her 
iBdifference  to  good  government. 
yyJ^^J'  ™^  message  to  you?     America,  whither  bound  Is  thla 

♦^.  ^***'  ^  ^^^  Republic,  U  thla  great  constitutional  repre- 
!f°!?l-  ^•"ocracy  that  has  grown  and  prospered  in  spite  of  aU 
Its  difficulties?  Are  we  going  on  the  rocks  and  to  pieces  because 
or  the  indifference  of  businessmen,  because  of  people  who  are  sleek 
and  fat  and  well  fed?  Whoee  country  is  this?  Do  you  belong 
to  it.  or  does  It  belong  to  you?    What  kind  of  men  do  you  send 

^  if'^JT^  i*  "**^  *"  °°*  '^«  ^^^  ^°<*.  "tjy  »«nt  ti»y  the 
right  kind?  Congress  la  only  a  mirror  in  which  the  American 
public  is  reflected.  Tragically,  the  American  people  have  been  so 
debauched  and  corrupted  by  the  indiscriminate  outpouring  of 
public  doles  that  It  la  eating  out  the  character  and  geniuji  and 
destroying  the  spirit  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  of  our  great 
people  "^ 

Men  and  women  In  my  district,  Democrau  and  Republicans  alike. 
^  °.^  ^*^"  '*°  *""  proud,  held  their  heads  high,  never  de- 
pen«ted  on  anyone  have  been  so  debauched  and  corrupted  by  a 
pa.tronlaing,  paternalistic,  benevolent  despotism,  by  giving  them 
doles,  by  destroying  their  Independence,  making  thm  ward* 
nrat  of  the  Government,  only  to  make  them  serfs  and  slaves  to- 
morrow, that  today,  before  those  once  honorable  men  and  womaa 
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paint  the  bam  or  hang  a  gate  on  Its  hinges  or  build  a  chicken 

coop,  they  write  me  a  note  asking  li  Congress  can  give  them  a 
grant  or  an  appropriation. 

We  are  In  danger  of  fostering  a  generation  of  beggars  and  mendi- 
cants. We  have  spent  $40,000,000,000  tn  tbe  past  5  years.  Otir 
national  debt  has  been  doubled,  from  $30,000,000,000  to  $38,000,- 
000,000.  and  that  Is  not  counting  an  additional  $5,000,000,000  that 
the  Government  Is  responsible  for.  Where  has  all  this  brought 
us,  these  half-haked  panaceas,  these  noble  experiments  tn  the  name 
of  philanthropy  and  humanltarlanlsm,  which  makes  them  aU  the 
more  reprehensible?  We  are  back  wfiere  we  started  In  1933,  with 
just  as  many  men  out  cf  work.  12,000,000.  with  the  debt  doubled, 
with  the  morale  of  our  people  weakened.  If  not  In  many  Instances 
utterly  destroyed. 

With  one  or  two  quotations.  I  bid  you  good-bye.  I  want  to 
read  you  this:  Forecasting  rather  accurately  our  condition  In  the 
United  States  today.  Lord  Macaulay,  In  1857,  In  his  memorable 
letter  to  RandaU,  of  New  York,  said,  "Either  some  Caesar  or  Na- 
polfon  win  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  or 
ycur  Republic  wUl  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  bar- 
barians In  the  twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the 
fifth,  with  this  difference:  That  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  rav- 
aged the  Roman  Empire  came  from  without,  and  your  Huns  and 
Vandals  will  be  engendered  within  your  coxmtry  by  your  own 
Institutions"  That  was  a  long  time  before  the  New  Deal  was  ever 
heard  of.  In  1857,  before  the  ClvU  War.  I  quoted  that  last  Oc- 
tober In  an  address  to  the  Grass  Roots  Conference  of  6,000  Ameri- 
cans down  In  Missouri. 

I  ended  that  address  with  another  great  word  of  warning,  a  wise 
exhortation  spoken  not  by  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  not  spoken 
by  an  American,  but  by  a  great  British  statesman,  one  of  the 
wisest  political  phlloeopherB  at  an  time,  long  before  the  advent  of 
the  New  Deal,  John  Stuart  Mill.  Here  is  what  he  had  to  say;  "A 
people  may  prefer  a  free  government,  but  if  from  indolence  or 
carelessness  or  cowardice  or  want  of  public  spirit  they  are  unequal 
to  the  exertions  necessary  to  preserve  It.  If  they  will  not  fight  for 
It  when  it  Is  directly  attacked.  If  they  can  be  deluded  by  artifices 
used  to  cheat  them  out  of  It,  if  by  momentary  discouragement  or 
temporary  panic  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for  an  Individual  they  can 
be  Induced  to  lay  their  liberty  at  the  feet  of  even  a  great  man.  or 
trust  him  with  power  which  enables  him  to  subvert  their  Institu- 
tions, in  all  these  cases  they  are  more  or  less  unfit  for  liberty." 

I  have  aix>ut  14  other  speeches  In  my  system.  There  Is  so  nn^ch 
I  could  sp^ak  about.  But  in  closing  I  want  to  thank  you  for  Inviting 
me  to  address  your  club.  It  is  an  honor  for  any  man.  and  particu- 
larly for  a  hlllbiny  who  once  drove  "jennies"  to  a  little  cart  from 
deep  down  m  the  Ozarks  of  southwest  Missouri,  where  we  may  have 
some  hayseed  In  our  hair,  but,  thank  God,  we  don't  have  cobwebs 
In  our  brain.  [Laughter.]  We  have  sense  enough  to  know  that 
Santa  Claus  really  doesn't  come  down  the  chimney  the  night  before 
Christmas,  and  we  also  know  that  as  Easter  apivoaches  not  all  the 
Easter  eggs  wlU  be  laid  by  bunny  rabbit.  No;  they  are  going  to 
be  paid  for  in  the  sweat  and  toU  and  blood  of  everyone,  and  no 
nation  can  ever  give  to  Its  citizens  anything  It  does  not  take  from 
them. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  today  Is  not  In  Washing- 
ton. It  is  in  Chicago.  It  ts  in  St.  Louis,  It  Is  down  In  Springfield 
and  Joplln.  It  is  in  every  Uttle  hamlet.  The  people  themselves 
ar^  the  Government,  and  the  Government  Is  going  to  be  what  the 
people  make  It, 

God.  give  us  men!     A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  poesess  opinions  and  a  wUl; 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  Me; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  wlnkingl 
Tan  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking: 
For  whUe  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds 
Their  large  professions,  and  their  little  deeds. 
Mingle  In  selfish  strife,  lo!  Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps. 

I  The  audience  aroee  and  applauded.] 


Government  and  Banks  Have  Traded  Overcoats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  BINDERUP 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28. 1938 

Mr.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Congressman  to 
another,  the  princi{>les  Incorporated  In  the  Monetary  Ck)n- 
trol  Act  of  1938  are  mandatory  on  the  Monetary  Authority, 


an  agent  of  the  Congress.  It  provides  that  the  tMinks  must 
go  out  of  the  Qoveminent  business,  creating  money,  and  th« 
Oov-emment  must  go  out  of  the  banking  business,  lending 
money.  It  rights  a  monetary  system  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  operate  inside  out  and  upside  down,  thereby  cre- 
ating booms  and  depressions. 


Joseph  Taylor  Robinson 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  20.  1938 

On   the   life,    character,    and    public    service    of    Hon.    Joaim   T. 
RoBLNSON.  late  a  Sei^tor  froui  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  SABAIH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  lost  a  great  man 
in  the  death  of  Senator  Joe  Robinsok.  llie  untimely  and 
unexpected  passing  of  Mr.  Robikson  smote  heavily  with 
sorrow  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues  and  a  myriad  of  his 
friends.  His  passing  brings  to  me  the  poignant  grief  of 
personal  bereavement,  because  he  was  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  met  at  the  beginning  of  my  first  term, 
on  March  i.  1907.  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  Mr.  RoanrsoM 
had  come  here  as  a  Member  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress, 
and  it  so  happened  that  we  had  adjoining  rooms  in  the 
Congress  Hall  Hotel,  which  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the 
New  House  Office  Building. 

As  most  of  you  gentlemen  know — and  the  remainder  of 
you  readily  can  Imagine — the  tempo  of  American  life  In 
1907  was  not  so  rapid  as  at  present,  although  we  did  that 
year  experience  a  minor  panic;  therefore,  I,  as  a  tyro,  was 
privileged  to  associate  leisurely  and  with  pleasure  and  profit 
with  this  interesting  personage  who  was  later  and  for  many 
years  to  be  such  a  towering  figure  and  play  such  a  mighty 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation;  and  when  his  intrepid  soul 
took  flight  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  lost  one  of  Its 
most  militant  and  masterful  Members. 

When  I  came  here  I  had  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  my  own  section  and  many  in  public  life 
therein;  but  an  intimate  contact  with  this  mental  titan,  who 
had  entered  political  life  in  1894,  soon  taught  me  that  sec- 
tionalism does  not  determine  the  usefulness  and  promotion 
of  Members  of  the  Congress.  Many  of  us  come  here  with 
the  idea  that  we  are  representatives  of  our  own  districts 
only,  but  our  departed  friend  soon  taught  me  by  precept  and 
example  that  we  are,  after  all,  representatives  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  welfare  of  all  America 
was  the  late  Senator's  consuming  passion.  Never  did  I  ap- 
proach him  with  a  public  problem  without  getting  valuable 
help.    He  was  In  no  sense  selfish  or  narrow. 

Our  departed  friend  was  not  born  to  a  life  of  ease.  His 
father  was  a  country  doctor  of  the  old  school,  and  the  Sena- 
tor was  the  youngest  of  ID  children.  For  years  he  went  to 
school  Ln  the  Arkansas  way  of  the  day— 3^2  months  ol 
school  and  8M2  months  at  home  on  tbe  farm.  At  the  age  of 
16,  as  we  are  told,  he  attracted  local  attention  in  debating, 
which  was  in  that  day  an  entree  to  the  Arkansas  General 
Assembly.  But  further  schoollnc;,  necessarily,  came  first. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Arkansas,  supporting  him- 
self by  teaching  half  the  time  and  working  hard  and  long^. 
Tlien  It  was  that  a  kindly  old  lawyer,  Mr.  Trimble,  took 
young  RoBnrsoH  in  as  a  law  clerk.  In  those  days  "law  clerk" 
meant  everjrthing,  including  sweeping  the  office,  running  er- 
rands, studying  Blackstone;  and  he  spent  one  summer  ses- 
sion at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Reasonably  soon  there- 
after, in  1894,  Mr.  Robinsok  was  elected  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  his  State,  and,  following  successful  service'  there, 
he  came  to  this  House  at  the  beginning  of  the  flfty-elghtli 
session.    On  January  13,  1913,  he  was  inaugurated  Oovemor 
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llAmentAiT  procedure  wm 
Rls  powers  of  analyeU 


of  Arkamat.  «od  on  Januiry  3t,  191  J.  followlni  the  demth  of 
8en*tor  OerU.  he  wm  ele;Ud  United  0Utet  Benator.  Uklni 
bli  Met  on  March  10,  19li.  ThUi  la  he  another  out«tandtn;{ 
oampie  at  bom  unlavoral  le  enrlrofunent  may  not  lubjugat} 
one  with  the  Mature  ot  d  laracter  of  MOclenl  macnitude  to 
ilnile  him  out  from  the  c  lewra. 

IVw  mrn,  If  any.  have  (ccupted  a  more  commamdinf  pout* 
tton  in  the  Conffreae.  an  I  nobody  who  ever  nerved  in  the 
CongrrM  ha«  left  a  deeper  or  more  laailng  impression  upon 
the  Ipffislatlon  of  his  day  i  nd  feneration. 

His  unUrtng  tndustnr  &  id  intcUectual  ▼erBatlllty  were  the 
marvel  of  hla  coUeafuos.  No  avenue  of  information  was 
cloaed  to  him.  He  had  explored  all  the  highways  and  byways 
of  lefUlaUve  knowledge:  4>d  the  oonfualng  labyrinth  of  par- 

a  pUln  and  simple  path  for  him. 
eqtiakd  by  few  and  excelled  b/ 
none.   Pearleetiy  he  turnef  the  light  of  conatructtve  criticism 
on  every  leglalaUve  measure,  no  matter  whether  lU  author 

and  only  purpooe  was  to  promote 
and  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
drawn  laws.  He  was  a  statesman 
meaning  of  the  term.  There  was 
nothing  artificial  or  supertadal  about  him.  He  rang  true  at 
all  times  and  under  all  epreumstances.    He  was  free  of  all 

genuine  throughout.  He  cared 
nought  for  public  applaue^.  but  followed  always  the  p»th  of 
duty  outlined  by  a  conadei  lee  that  was  ever  responsive  to  th<: 
noblest  and  most  patriotic  Impulses  of  true  manhood. 

A  great  and  good  man  h  la  paaeed  from  the  activities  of  llf ^ 
to  the  great  beyond.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  record  of 
splendid  service  and  an  nfhience  that  Is  far-reaching  for 
good.  We  sincerely  motun  and  regret  his  passing,  but  ws 
know  that  whatever  lies  beyond  the  veil  for  such  a  heart  and 
soul  aU  will  be  well. 

FUthful  and  chivalrous 
fareweU! 


be  friend  or  foe.    His  one 
safe  and  sane  legislation 
illy  considered  and  looaely 
In  the  broadest  and  truest 
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IN  THE  HOUSE 


railroads   were   suffering 
ships  that  ply  from  coast 


servant  of  the  RnnibUc.  haU  and 


How  End  Cutthrckt  Competition  in  Trans- 
it irtation? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

AKIZONA  ! 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuradaif.  AprU  29.  1938  | 


tlon  we  have  been  unable  to  permit  our  own  ships  free  pas- 
sage through  tne  Panama  Canal.  Today  we  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  we  ought  now  to  permit  oiu*  own  ships  to  go 
thn>ugh  the  Canal  free  of  toll,  which  would  be  better  than  a 
•ubfiidy  for  them.  I  agree  that  It  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  eliminate  the  toll  charge  for  them,  but  feel  that  we  are 
just  as  likely  to  run  up  against  the  objection  of  England,  and 
possibly  other  countries,  to  that  procedure,  as  we  did  In  the 
days  of  the  first  Wilson  administration. 

Another  way  to  equalize  the  rivalry  between  rail  and  water 
traffic  would  be  to  unify  the  rate-making  control  in  one  body. 
The  most  logical  body  would  be  the  Intentate  Commerce 
Commission,  even  If  It  has  given  a  half  centiiry  of  Its  exist- 
ence  to  a  study  of  rail  rate  making  only.  This  bill,  however, 
on  page  30,  lines  10  and  11,  changes  section  304  (b)  of  the 
existing  law  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  that  section. 
By  reference  to  page  33  of  the  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
effect  will  be  to  place  It  beyond  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  combine  the  rate-making  power  within  one  commission. 
This  seems  to  me  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  fear  by 
this  we  will  perpetuate  the  condition  of  cutthroat  competi- 
tion and  not  remedy  the  situation  a5  we  should. 


Roosevelt  Recovery  and  Reform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  28  (legislative  day  ol  Wednesday.  April  20), 

1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSEPH  B    KEEMAK  AT  CX^LUMBIA. 

8    C,   APRIL  27.   1938 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Aiaona.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
earlier  in  the  day.  I  want  to  be  consistent  in  regard  to  our 
treatment  of  the  great  t  ansportatlon  agencies,  as  well  as 
in  other  matters.    AJtho^  I  opposed  the  PettenglU  bill 

Congress.  I  did  it  for  the  safety 
of  the  interior  region  in  Regard  to  their  rail-rate  structure. 
At  that  time  It  grieved  me  to  hear  It  announced  th&t  thi> 

cutthroat  eompetltion  from  the 
to  coast  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Perhaps  the  Inteijstate  Commerce  Commission  does 
ikot  want  and  would  not  r  dish  authority  to  fix  marine  rate} 
aa  weU  as  rates  by  Interlo^  transportation.    However,  in  my 

done  by  one  governing  agency. 
How  else  can  Justice  be  dbne  between  these  natinrally  com  - 
pettng  systems  of  transpo  tatlon? 

We  do  not  want  to  elta  inate  all  compeUtlon  between  rail 
aiMl  water  carriage,  but  ^rant  only  to  eliminate  the  condi- 
tlooa  which  make  cutthro  U  competition  inevitable.  One  o:r 
the  great  rcMOos  for  bui ding  the  Panama  Canal  a  gener- 
ation ago  was  that  becau  e  of  it  ocean  rates  might  exert  a 
wholeaome  tnflaenee  upoi  rail  rates  across  this  country 
That  vma  at  a  time  when  railroads  needed  more  regulation 
and  leflB  eaoouragement  t  lan  they  need  today.  It  has  bee.a 
(k  aitimoBKintnaai  that  tl:|rough  an  international  complica-  ^ 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrissiokal 
RicoRD  a  very  informative  address  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  B.  Keenan.  the  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  before  the  South  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence of  Democratic  Women  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  on  April  27  at 
2  p.  m.  This  address  was  broadcast  by  the  local  broadcasting 
station  at  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Mme.  Chairman  and  delegates  at  the  South  Atlantic  Conta- 
enee  of  Democratic  Women.  I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  have  the 
honoT  of  addressing  such  a  representative  group  ot  American 
women. 

I  have  always  found  that  audiences  of  women  cai«d  less  for 
rhetoric  and  more  for  facts.  In  light  of  that  experience,  It  Is  my 
Intention  today  to  present  to  you  some  plain  facts  with  reference 
to  the  poiuical  and  economic  situation  In  this  country  today. 

For  after  all  facts  are  facts  and.  although  they  may  be  obscured 
and  suppressrd.  yet.  UJce  murder  they  eventually  will  out. 

In  November  of  1936  President  Roosevelt  was  retiamed  to  office 
by  the  greatest  vote  ever  given  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
His  popular  majority  reached  the  Rtaggering  total  of  10,000.000. 
His  electoral  vote  included  every  State  In  the  Union  except  two,  or 
533  to  8.  I  mention  thU  not  In  any  spirit  of  partisan  pride,  for 
his  victory  was  more  than  a  party  triumph. 

It  was  a  mandate  from  the  people  of  this  countrv.  It  cut 
squarely  across  party  lines  and  was  representative  of  every  walk  of 
American  life  and  every  segment  of  our  body  politic.  It  was  a 
triumph  not  only  for  Roosev.-lt  but  for  the  American  people,  be- 
cau8»  in  a  great  crisis  he  had  vindicated  democracy  and  the 
democraiic  process.  Yet  it  was  no  easy  victory,  for  while  aU  of  the 
American  people  wanted  recovery  not  all  of  them  wanted  reform. 
And  reform  was  necessary  If  the  disaster  of  1939  was  never  to 
reoccur. 

The  attitude  of  certain  people  In  this  respect  was  and  Is  easUy 
understood  They  wnnted  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  laissez- 
faire,  because  it  was  the  only  system  and  the  only  phUoaophy  they 
knew  Had  it  not  built  up  the  country?  Yet  they  forgot  or  failed 
to  see  that  whtt  the  country  was  facing  was  not  so  much  a  depres- 
sion as  a  social  revolution,  in  which  not  only  capltallam  was  chal- 
teuged  but  Aiuerica  iueU. 
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Tticy  were  not  to  bt  blamed  to  nueh.  For  they  had  had  ta- 
fltllled  Into  them  that  bvulnaM  and  eeonomie  niocMs  waa  predl- 
eated  on  the  stablltaUig  of  pricm  at  high  levals.  and  ttiat  labor 
waa  to  br  bargained  for  at  tiM  cbaapest  po«tbl«  price.  The  Anor 
Ideas  of  loclnl  Justice,  sthlcs,  and  plain  morality  wer«  regarded  as 
fields  apart. 

It  was  forgotten  that  there  was  no  more  land  to  be  tiad  on  the 
weetem  plains — the  oM  panacea  when  deprsaaioD  earns. 

Zt  was  forgotten  that  the  Introduotlon  oi  machinery  had  thrown 
out  of  •mploymant  thousands  at  men  and  woman  for  whom  the 
future  held  do  promise  and  no  hope. 

It  WM  forgotten,  vwtu  It  was  btotight  home,  thai  tS 
stalts  the  farmer,  want  aMoends  on  the  otty. 

It  was  foffotten  thai  mllllone  of  our  psople  had  gone  Into  the 
factories,  buslneee  eetabllshmentt.  and  Uia  plaees  for  a  wag*,  over 
which  wage  they  had  no  eoatrol,  no  sajr,  aad  no  baigalning  power. 

It  waa  forgotten  that  they  were  only  paid  when  they  workad. 
and  that  although  what  they  were  able  to  eava  went  either  into 
banks  and  homes,  it  thus  went  back  Into  Industry,  either  diraetly 
or  indirectly,  so  that  not  only  their  prssent  hut  their  future  de- 
pended upon  the  iadustflal  syrteiii  and  the  phlioaophy  which  had 
hum  It 

The  markets  for  the  product  of  this  eyatem  ware  both  foreign 
and  dooMatie— the  far«gn  went,  and  with  the  domeatle  glxitted. 
and  no  purcluuing  power  la  the  msmm.  the  syetem  tell  under  Ite 
own  weight. 

8o  that  when  PreaMeat  Roeeerelt  took  oOee  In  less  he  not  only 
faced  the  task  of  rebuilding,  but  be  faced  the  greater  teak  of 
■eelng  to  It  that  what  had  happened  never  should  happen  again. 
He  faced  the  problem  not  otuy  of  reco^ry  bat  reform. 

Everyone,  as  I  have  odd  before,  wanted  recofeiy.  but  not  every- 
one wanted  reform.  Beform — yea — U  it  affected  the  other  fellow, 
but  not  reform  if  it  affected  them.  This  Is  not  a  strange  point  of 
new,  but  a  iierfectly  human  and  underetandable  one. 

But.  I  say  to  you.  that  unleae  reform  went  hand  in  hand  with 
recovery,  some  form  of  collectivism  In  this  country  was  Inevitable. 

Bo  that  while  the  President  was  assailed  as  a  Communist  or  a 
Paaclst  by  some  of  thoee  who  were  directly  affected,  they  them- 
selves by  their  very  attitude  were  forcing  either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  alien  and  contradictory  governmental  alternatives 
upon  the  country. 

The  President  streaeed,  and  is  stressing,  the  necessity  of  In- 
creasing the  real  income  of  farmers  and  workers,  money  wages 
being  Increased  by  giving  labor  the  right  to  bargain,  and  minimum 
hours,  and  finally  the  stimulation  of  purchasing  power  by  the 
expenditures  of  public  money  for  public  works.  Yet  the  cry  haa 
gone  up — how  about  the  public  debt  and  the  balancing  of  the 
Budget  and  the  charge  of  waste? 

I  propose  to  devote  myself  to  these  aUegatlona  this  afternoon. 

The  public  debt  of  this  country  when  Roosevelt  became  President 
for  the  ttrst  time  on  March  4.  1933.  was  approximately  twenty-two 
billions.  Today.  In  the  midst  of  a  temporary  recession,  with  no 
banks  cloaed  and  with  the  financial  structure  and  credit  of  the 
country  unimpaired,  it  amounts  to  about  forty  billlona.  an  Increase 
of  eighteen  blUlons  In  5  years,  money  wliich  has  not  been  wasted 
but  which  has  been  spent  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country 
and  its  citizens.  BlUlons  spent  in  America  on  Americans,  not  in  1 
year  but  In  5  years.  Is  that  waste?  Compare  It  then  with  the 
forty- two  billions  spent  by  the  American  people  during  the  World 
War.  not  for  purpoees  of  rehabllltatlOD  and  oonstructlon  but  for 
the  work  of  hate. 

Where  are  thoee  war  bUIlons  now?  Where  are  the  $400,000,000 
that  were  loat  to  depositors  In  the  banks  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1930,  the  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  milliona 
that  were  lost  In  18S1,  the  six  hundred  miUions  that  were  lost  In 
1032.  and  the  five  hundred  millions  that  were  lost  in  193S7  Over 
two  billions  in  all.  Not  to  mention  the  staggering  and  coloasal 
amotuit  of  money  lost  as  a  result  of  the  stock-market  craah  of 
1939 — losses  that  can  never  be  retrieved. 

The  money  that  has  been  spent  by  the  Roosevelt  administration 
is  not  loet  or  wasted.  MUllona  of  it  went  to  feed  and  rdiaMlitate 
Americans  in  the  form  of  direct  relief.  Other  millions  went  into 
public  worlca  for  which  a  dollar's  value  was  given  for  every  dollar 
spent.  Let  us  see;  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  record  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  as  a  case  In  point. 

The  W.  P.  A.,  from  its  beginning  In  October  1033  through  to 
October  1.  1937,  has  constructed  almost  44.000  miles  of  new  high- 
ways, roads,  and  streets;  19,000  bridges  of  practically  every  type 
have  been  erected  and  over  13,000  bridges  reconditioned.  Is  that 
waste?  Drainage  devices,  such  as  culverts,  to  prevent  erosion  and 
subsequent  failure  of  roadbeds  have  been  built  to  the  number  of 
almost  18S.000.  while  30.000  additional  culverts  were  repaired.  Al- 
most 40,000  miles  of  roadside  have  been  provided  with  landscape 
beautlflcatlon.  landing  fields,  runways,  air  beacons,  aircraft 
hangars,  and  hangar  aprons,  in  addition,  have  been  built,  thus 
aiding  the  national  defense  and  making  air  travel  safer  and  more 
efficient.     Is  that  waste? 

Forty-two  thousand  buildings  have  been  either  constructed  or 
renovated,  and  of  this  great  number  12,000  were  btillt  entirely  by 
W.  P.  A.  workers.     Is  that  waste? 

They  included  schools,  libraries,  recreational  buUdlnga.  flre- 
housea.  garages,  aircraft  hangars,  armories,  and  various  other  build- 
ings. And  I  know  you  will  be  Interested  to  leam  that  of  the  202 
institutional  buildings  erected  M  were  new  hoqjttal  buildings  of 
ataes  ranging  from  those  of  10  or  SO  beds  for  small  towns  and 
rural  oommunltlas  to  hospital  groups  of  a  thousand  or  more  beds 
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for  large  etttes.  while  Improvements  wers  mads  in  1,934  other 
hospital  buUdlngs     Is  that  waste? 

It  U  astunsted  thst  over  one  and  nne-fottrth  aUllten  acres  of 
Irrigated  lands  wers  affected  by  the  reconditioning  of  miles  vt 
ranala,  and  raeUlttes  for  the  prevention  of  foraet  fins  have  been 
Increased  by  the  construction  of  tin  and  foraet  trails.  Noelous 
plants  have  been  eradleated  for  millions  of  acres:  and  in  ths  flelde 
uf  saniutlon  and  health  milUont  of  peopis  la  eoBUBuaitlee  all 
over  ths  country  have  been  benefited  by  tits  maitary  devioM  and 
health  msasuras  made  poeslbls  by  ClorwuBent  money.  Is 
wasut 

Large  dtles  have  been  aided  by  iner 
water  supply  and  city  disposal  systSBBa. 

made  less  vulnerable  to  the  spread  of  eUseaes  by  the  eoivlruetlan  d 
sewage  ■yeteeu.  ths  drainage  of  swaaBpi  aa4  lewMmda  White  oaidt- 
eal.  dental,  and  nursiiw  projects  have  done  nnMto  to  matnteln  the 
general  public  health  by  ths  operation  eC  oUnlai  aad  by  ths  di»- 
seminatlon  of  information  and  msdksa  advlos  on  ttos  iseesiialiiei 
of  health.    Is  that  waste? 

A  total  of  1.074  new  school  bulldlnips  leoated  la  every  State  ta^ 
been  eoestrtieted.  ranging  In  slas  from  tboes  r'««^-»/«^«**-»g  go 
pupils  In  rural  arses  to  those  aeooaomoilating  itarse  or  lour  thfwanil 
studente  in  the  citisa.    Is  that  weets? 

In  addltkm,  60  new  Ubrary  ^"'''^^'ga  with  4>aee  for  LOOOJOg 
books,  have  been  built,  and  thoasaiids  at  reereattooal  fantntlss  soste 
as  buildings,  parks,  playgrounds.  attilsOe  fields  have 
strueted  and  approved. 

Many  projects  were  dealgBsd  solety  to  employ  wouieB 
persons  not  readily  adaptable  to  heavj'  eonatnietkm  work  and  have 
aerved  the  double  purpose  of  produetng  goods  and  msferisls  for  dla- 
tributkiD  and  rendering  service  to  tlui  needy.  Let  me  be 
By  October  1.  1937.  women  workers  en  sewing  projects  had 
nearly  108.000,000  artlelea.  more  than  86.000j000  of  whieh  were  gv- 
menu  Other  articlsa  produeed  on  thess  projeete  included  bed 
clothing,  towels,  mattresses,  ruga,  draiHtnpk  and  hospital  suppllaa. 
Is  that  waste? 

ProjecU  devoted  to  the  distribution  to  tkeedy  psfsoas  at  food 
have  handled  tip  to  tO/IOOfiOO  quarts  of  milk  sad  over  a  half  bHUoa 
pounds  of  other  foodstuffa  Workers  on  oannli^  protects  nsnnsrt 
46,000.000  pouixU  of  meat.  frulU,  and  vcgetablea,  part  of  which  the 
workers  themselves  used — the  balaoee  being  distributed  among 
needy  persons.     Is  that  waste? 

Shoe  and  furniture  repair  projects  collected  worn  articles,  re- 
paired 600,000  pairs  of  shoes,  and  over  700j000  plaoss  at  fumltore 
which  were  subsequently  used  by  pers<c>ns  on  relief.    Is  thst  wastet 

In  addition,  more  tlian  128j000,000  hot  lunches  were  provided  to 
school  children  since  the  beginning  of  W.  P.  A.  sctlvltlas.  Over  TOO 
ntirslng  schools  were  establtsbBd.  and  blind  persons  received  over 
a  million  pages  of  Braille  and  over  40.000  BraOle  mapa,  while  over 
18,000.000  books  were  cataloged  for  if«tst.lng  llbrarlea  and  nearly 
30,000,000  public  school  Ubrary  books  and  others  ware  rebound  ov 
renovated.     Is  that  waste? 

Yet  this  is  what  they  have  called  boandnggling  and  now  labsl 
waste. 

Do  you  know  that  since  the  Ctvlltan  Conaervatioti  Corps  began. 
In  April  1933,  It  has  supplied  employment  to  more  than  a.250j000 
persons?  Approximately  210.000  other  persons  have  been  given 
employment  by  the  corps.  Including  Reserve  aOcers  in  charge  at 
the  camps,  foresters  and  technical  personnel  in  charge  of  the 
supervision  of  the  work  programs,  an^l  educational  advisers.  Total 
expenditures  of  the  C.  C.  C.  program  approximate  flJKX).000,000. 
Of  this  amount,  close  to  $450,000,000  have  been  aent  home  by  the 
boys  to  needy  deptendents.  And  for  those  mil  lions  expended.  It  la 
estimated  billions  liave  been  saved  for  the  Oovemmant  in  soU 
conservstlon,  forest-flre  prevention,  ttie  building  of  new  roads,  and 
the  protection  of  our  Umber  preserves.  Hot  to  mention  the  divi- 
dends In  self-respect  and  the  ruggod  health  and  ths  new  atUtude 
toward  life  that  It  has  given  nxll  lions  of  our  youth. 

And  have  In  mind  that  the  average  age  of  these  young  men  is 
S2.  Compare  the  money  spent  on  tl^m  with  the  money  we  are 
forced  to  spend — an  average  of  12.500  per  cell,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  the  other  costs  that  enter  Into  maintenance  of  our  tre- 
mendous State  and  Federal  prison  pofiulatlon. 

If  this  is  waste  and  profligate  spetMllng.  then  It  is  waste  and 
spending  of  a  strange  kind,  for  the  O-avemment  and  the  peoftie  at 
this  country  have  certainly  been  benefited  much  more  than  they 
were  by  the  forty-two  billions  spent  to  fight  Europe's  battle,  tor 
which  they  got  nothing  except  repudiated  debts,  ingratitude,  and 
dlsllltislonment.  and — something  more  tragic  stlU — thmissnds  0t 
little  white  crosses  on  the  battlefleldn  of  France  and  Flandera. 

So  much  for  waste.    Now.  how  ahout  the  Budget? 

If  we  were  engaged  today  in  a  cosrSlct  with  a  Arst-dasa  power. 
there  would  be  no  talk  about  halsrvrlng  the  Budget.  It  would  be 
"give  until  it  hurts,"  not  only  of  your  substance  and  your  wealtlk 
but  of  your  youth. 

PerscmaUy.  I  have  always  thought  lixat  the  Govemmant's  book- 
keeping system  was  rather  strange.  Let  aie  explain.  If  a  corpo- 
ration or  a  businessman  spends  money  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
place  of  business  or  for  the  repair  of  the  old  structure,  ths  money 
so  spent  Is  not  considered  as  gone  and:,  therefore,  a  liability,  but  aa 
a  capital  asset  and  is  carried  on  the  books  as  such.  Why  should 
the  millions  spent  by  the  Oovemnksnt  for  public  works  tf  re- 
garded in  any  other  way? 

Would  you  call  it  booiidoggUng  or  a  waste  of  money  if  you  were 
forced  to  take  money  out  of  the  bsjik  and  thus  unbalance  the 
family  biKlget  in  order  to  secure  needed  medical  attention  for  aa 

mtUng  child? 
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Would  it  be  •  waste  of 
emn  for  our  groan  ng  adoleacet^ 
laeth  la  ■anul—.  becauaa 
Tou  wbo  bava  and  bave  bad 
ttM  raialnc  ot  cliUdran  know 

Rofw  can  U  be  reaacmably  o 
mllUcna  of  doUan  apant  on 
hJchwaya.   tbe  new  pubUe 
and  Um  mllUona  wblcb  bave 
art  araatrd?    Tbey  an  capital 
the  people  of  thU  country 
tbotaanda.  atUnolatad  prlTata 

rt<mlnt»Ka<|     tb«   pUbUC    WValtlL 

Afain  tlM  oomparlaon  at 
ncM  or  a  cutpuiatioB  la  not  a 
neaa  for  tha  purpoae  of  pvofl^ 
or  la  unaMa  to  ba  attained, 
ceaw     taut.  Oovamnkant 
ffether  in  clTll  aoctety      It 
•at  Kood  of  tba  graateat 

Thmn  la  a  aebool  of  tbougM 
It  waa  tbia  atutuda  tramlatjd 
blocked  woman  mffrage.  tbe 
atora,  tbe  IncooM  tax.  tbe 
■oeUU  laglalaUon  It  took 

It  la  tbe  attitude  and 
rldteuled  Paateur  and  Jennar 
medicine  who  dlagnoacd  an 
bora   of   experiment   and 
aatl^mattam  that  wan  today 

Our   moat   Important 
Tteknis  circle  wblcb  epranff 
both  of  buBlncaa  and  the 
paeafd  the  ruin  of  both, 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  raii 

No  one  now  complalna  abqut 
■acfaanie  Oommlaalon:   yet  i 
•atabllanad  a  great  hue  and 
ranted  Intcrfarence  by  the 
today  even  tboae  wbo  oppoatc 
have  tbe  people  of  the  Unlte< 
both  busineaa  and  tbe  Nation. 

80.  al«>.  with  the  other 
preeaed  and  la  continuing  to 
loEt  Might  of  that  with 
that  what  happened  tn  1039 

Thla  struggle  \a  not  new. 
two  phUoaophtea  of  go vei  nma' 
nomlc  and  political  llberallaii 
who  failed  to  note  that  the 
though  they  eoxild  aee  the 
nimble  of  the  tumbrUa. 

The  one  typtflea  the  struggle 
of  the  country  to  maintain  a 
baffan  with  Jefferson  and 
lost  for  th«  time  In  the 
States,  which  received  a  new 
under  Theodore  Rooeevelt  an^ 
umphed  under  Franklin  D 

Tou  women  know  how 
abnormal  bustneaa  conditions 
medlateiy   followed   gave   ua 
bottom,  a  ahot  of  a  hypoder^< 
priming  oould  ever  be.  a 
but  a  raal  catastro|^e. 

Tou  know  bow  the 
and  numb  with  fear  while  tta 
on  lu  disay  spiral  downward, 
consumption  and  normal 
band  wer«  put  on  tha  throtUa 

I  do   not  my  th*t  the 
have  solved  all  of  our 
the  attitude,  and  tha  mental 
Is  a  whole  lot  dttemt  than  It 
when  the  country  waa 
tn  itaetf  Is  an  achtoremcnt. 
m«nt  problem — we  may 
and  In  tha  tachnolofiieal 
sands  out  of  work  at  aa  aga 
einploymcnt  dajs  are  ovar 

But  I  do  say  «a  hava 
so.  for  it  la  to  be 
amy  cannot  ba  built  ovamlgt^ 
by  raerlmlnatkai  and  abuaa 
and  a  sympotbatte  daatre 
ebaUenfa  to  oar  poUtteal 

AU  of  ua.  M  X  b«T«  HOd. 
vUUnt  to  pay  for  it.    Sobm  a 
tba  old  way.    W«  talk  of 
talHH  fatra.    But  va  f  art** 
for  llbarty  wtstn  tba  only 
midst  of  plasty  or  baggliag  for 

W»  ba^  aiialupil  tba 
a  tba  iltbt  ooontry  la 
awmntny  tbat  vOl  provlda  fiar 


to  spend  It  tcsr  needed  denUl 

because  the  conservation  of  their 

will   loaa   them  sooner   or   later? 

tha  care  and  the  reaponslbtuty  of 

utterly  foolish  that  would  be. 

truthfully  said,  therefore,  that  the 

public  works,  the  miles  of  new 

the   schools,   tha   hoepltals, 

Ifeen  poured  Into  the  C.  O.  C.  camps 

ta.  created  by  the  money  of  all 

which  have  prorlded  employment  for 

bustnaas.  and  added  to,  rather  than 


Ue 


bi  lldlngs. 


Government  with  a  private  busl- 
one.     Tha  one  Is  engaged  tn  busl- 
and  when  profit  no  lonfTer  exists 
tb«n  the  purpoae  of  the   buslnesa 
go   on— as    long   as   men    live   to- 
not  for  profit,  but  for  the  great- 
number. 

which  bellevea  otherwise,  however. 
Into   governmental   action   which 
($lTect  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
wage,  and  all  the  far-reaching 
to  get  upon  the  statute  books. 
of  reaction.    The  attitude  that 
and  Koch   and  other  great  men   of 
and  cured  It  with  the  knowledge 
It    Is    the    type    of    mental 
eonfuaes  vlvlaectlon  with  murder 
today   Is   to   end   the  economic, 
being  In  the  period  of  expansion. 
and  which  has  nearly  encom- 
buslneasmen  and  the  great 
lae  this. 

the  worth  of  the  Securities  and 

ten  this  sgency  of  government  was 

Ty  went  up  that  It  was  an  unwar- 

lent  In  a  great  business — but 

It  ao  vigorously  have  now  come,  as 

States,  to  regard  it  as  a  benefit  to 
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Jad  son 

great  er 


blttsr 


OoTWiment. 


dllBcultlsa. 


paralyiMl 


upoi 
fomia. 


llbaity 


Ubary 


reforms  which  the  President  has 

because  the  fact  has  never  been 

must,  of  neceaalty.  go  rrform.  so 

never  happen  again. 

[t  Is  a  clash  and  a  conflict  between 

"nia  one  Is  the  philosophy  of  eco- 

the  other   that  of   the  Bourbons, 

French  Revolution  had  begTin.  even 

at  the  palace  gates  and  hear  tbe 


which  has  been  made  by  the  people 

;>eople's  government;  a  struggie  that 

and  then  became  dormant  and 

struggle  of  the  War  between  the 

4inh  under  Cleveland,  a  new  tmpettis 

WUson.  and  which  ultimately  trl- 

Ibioaevelt. 


that  struggle  has  been:  how  the 

of  tbe  war  and  the  period  that  im- 

-    artificial  prosperity  with   a   false 

ic  more  powerful  than  any  pump 

that  gave  us  a  false  paradise 


in 


proa  >erlty 


prit  B 


polidaa 


.  yo«r  Ooremment.  sat   Inept 

rerenuaa  toppled  and  business  kept 

itntU  it  became  apparent  that  unless 

B  levals  vera  restored  and  a  strong 

an  was  lost. 

of  tha  present  administration 

but  I  sio  say  that  the  psychology. 

c  utlook  of  tba  American  people  today 

'  was  on  that  dark  day  in  iCarch  1933 

»d  with  fear  and  expectation.    That 

W«  have  not  solvad  the  unemploy- 

iauaa  improvement  In  machinery 

of  neceaalty  has  thrown  thou- 

It  la  antlraly  jsobahla  that  their 


tbe  effort  and  ar«  continuing  to  do 

that  tba  structure  of  a  new  econ- 

Wor  can  our  prot>lems  be  solved 

rbs  times  can  for  a  broad  tolerance 

tba  part  of  all  of  us  t«  meet  the 

tbat  tba  wraknaas  and  defects  in 


t  racovery:  but  not  all  of  ua  are 

us  want  it  under  the  old  system  in 

and  what  wa  mean  la  license  and 

^  bat  tba  avcrafa  man  cans  nothing 

ba  knows  la  tbat  of  starving  m  the 

bread  In  acrea  of  wheat. 

•yatam  of  production  in  the  world 

y«t  we  bav«  tailed  to  develop  an 

tba  workers  wbo  produce.    For  they 


w»td. 


rare  nothing  for  our  vaunted  system  of  production  If  all  it  means  to 
them  Is  to  work  plants  night  and  day  tn  order  that  goods  may  be 
produced  at  coolie  wages,  and  then  when  production  has  run  months 
ciiead  of  demand  close  the  plants  and  lay  off  men  rather  than  pay 
a  decent  wage. 

I  say  to  you  hones* ly  and  sincerely  It  Is  not  the  clenched  fist  of 
the  masses  that  we  need  fear  In  this  country,  but  the  soft,  folded 
hands  of  Indifference.  For  men  cannot  eat  our  institutions,  nor  will 
they  be  satisfied  with  platitudes  while  they  and  their  children  starve. 

Those  who  thmk  so  play  hard  and  fast  with  the  Ingredients  of 
thetr  own  destruction  and  with  forces  that  can  shake  the  world, 
and  where  are  your  prortts  then? 

Those  who  believe  In  the  old  system  forget  that  the  mandate  given 
the  President  of  t^le  United  Siat«s  In  1936  has  pointed  out  to  hirr> 
definitely  the  road  which  he  must  travel. 

That  road  he  chose  In  1933  The  American  people  have  always 
been  politically  free,  but  In  1933  they  wrote  their  economic  declara- 
tion of  independence  To  that  declaration  they  have  given  their 
assent  and  their  mandate  to  the  man  who  made  It  possible. 

Not  only  must  the  battle  continue  but  the  educational  process 
must  go  on  until  it  is  brought  home  to  every  group  In  this  country 
that  the  American  democracy  e.tists  not  for  what  the  elder  La  Fol- 
lette  called  •special  priviletre"  but  that  It  exists  as  a  government  of 
all  the  people,  and  tlint  the  benefits  that  flow  from  the  new  Indus- 
trial and  ecoDomic  suucture  that  has  been  reared  shall  benefit  not 
the  few  but  all 

Coopcra'.ion  and  tolerance  should  be  the  watchword  of  the  day 
with  a  piofound  respect  for  and  an  understanding  acquiescence  In 
the  expressed  will  of  the  pei'ple.  so  that  the  work  of  recovery  and 
reform  can  go  on.  to  the  end  that  a  greater  and  permanent 
prosperity  niay  be  bulit  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old. 


Taxation  and  Relief  Recommendations  of  Smaller 
Bu.siness  .\ssociation  of  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OK    VEK.MO.NT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  29  '  !cgi,'ilatn-v  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) .  1938 


TELEGRAM   SUPPORTING   THE   PRESIDENTS  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Presidont.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  by  the  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Association  of  New  England,  together  with  a  copy  of 
resolution  adopted  by  the  same  association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  teleErram  and  resolution  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1  Telegram  j 

Anu.  26,   1938. 
Hon.  PSANKUN  D    RansE-rrLT. 

White  Hiyu.<te.  Washivcrtrm  D  C: 
Smaller  Busir.es.s  Association  of  New  England  offers  to  you  Its 
congratulations  for  your  recommendation  to  Congress  to  remove 
tax  exemption."}  from  ail  futurp  Government  bond  Issues  and  ap- 
proves your  stand  on  the  taxation  of  all  Government  salaries. 
These  were  among  tiie  original  recommendations  made  to  you  by 
smaller  business  at  the  Washington  conference. 

BoAKD  or  Dtrkctors, 
Smaller  Business  Assocmtton  of  New  England. 

AOOPTtD    APWL    25.     193S.    BT    CNANIMOns    VOTE    OT    BOAKD    OT    DIKrCTOaa. 
SMALLXa     BrSINESS     ASSOClATtON     OF     NTW     ENGLAND 

There  Is  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  legislation 
pending  for  the  raising  by  taxation  or  otherwise  a  sum  variously 
quoted  from  four  to  seven  billion  dollars. 

The  directors  of  the  Small  Busmei*  Association  of  New  England 
ask  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

That  the  appropriation  voted  be  definitely  segregated  with  the 
separation  of  sums  for  relief  from  sums  for  so-called  pump 
priming. 

That  the  administration  of  such  sums  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  appropriate  for  relief  be  decentralized  and  returned  to  local 
communities. 

That  moneys  allotted  to  States  and  municipalities  on  the  basis 
of  need  and  that  such  States  and  municipalities  be  required  to 
participate  to  such  extent  as  they  are  able. 

That  no  loans  be  made  on  a  nonlnterest  bearing  basis. 

That  no  grants  or  loans  be  made  for  projects  that  will  burden 
States  or  municipalities  wiih  expeiiaes  of  upkeep  which  they 
cannot  afford. 
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Business  and  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  29  {.legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20) ,  1938 


EDITORIAL  PROM  PORTUNS  MAOAZINS 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thoughtful  editorial  entitled 
"Business  and  Government,"  published  in  Fortune  Magazine. 

There  t}elng  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ZW  A  DEUOCKATIC   ■CONOUT   rr   IS  DANGEKOTTS  TO  IKP06X  PUMITIVE  TAX3S 

AGAINST  Kaonr 

There  has  been  growing  In  this  country  a  school  of  thought  tbat 
says:  Men  gathered  together  tn  govemmeiit  agencies  are  wiser  than 
men  gathered  together  in  private  enterprises;  they  are  less  selfish, 
more  honest,  freer  to  regard  the  common  good,  and  better  able  In 
their  wisdom  to  see  that  goods  are  distributed  equitably.  There- 
fore these  people  say  we  shall  Impose  the  control  of  taxation  upon 
the  profits  of  Industrial  society,  drain  off  a  great  maas  of  profit  Into 
one  big  pool,  and  redistribute  It  according  to  the  lights  of  even- 
handed,  humanitarian  government,  rather  than  according  to  the 
selfish  lights  of  Industrial  management. 

Concerning  the  good  Intentions  of  this  school  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  concerning  the  soundness  of  Its  economics  there  Is  not 
only  doubt  but  danger.  There  la  danger  because  profit,  which  Is 
what  these  reformists  wish  to  tax.  Is  the  mainspring  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

The  notion  of  profit  was  inherent  In  the  capitalist  system  from 
which  the  American  economy  was  born.  But  in  the  political  think- 
ing of  the  American  settlers  there  were  established  certain  guar- 
anties of  profit  opportunity  that  resulted  in  the  biggest  and  fastest 
economic  expansion  the  world  had  ever  seen.  To  understand  fully 
why  this  expansion  occurred  It  Is  necessary  to  remember  that  profit 
acted  upon  It  In  two  ways.  Profit  stimulated  expansion  because 
men  were  trying  to  make  profit.  And  It  stimulated  expansion  be- 
cause men  were  able  to  put  profit  to  use. 

The  idea  of  profit  Is  thus  perfectly  circular.  The  phrase  "to  make 
a  profit"  has  no  meaning  by  Itself,  for  it  immediately  laises  the 
question  of  what  Is  to  be  done  with  that  profit — what  Is  it  for — 
how  much,  so  to  speak.  Is  It  worth?  The  fact  that  the  American 
economy  offered  extraordinary  opportunities  for  putting  profit  to 
use  was  an  extraordinary  stimulant  to  men's  desire  to  make  It.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  American  economy  had  offered  relatively 
few  opportunities  for  the  Investment  of  profit,  men  would  still 
have  desired  to  make  profit  but  would  not  have  desired  It  so  much 

To  state  the  principle  In  another  way,  it  is  axiomatic  that 
capital  seeks  two  desiderata :  profit  and  safety.  Paced  with  the 
pcwsslblllty  of  a  big  profit,  capital  will  to  some  considerable 
extent  sacrifice  safety:  but  the  lower  the  potential  profit,  the  lese 
is  tbe  risk  tbat  capital  is  willing  to  take.  In  considering  an  in- 
vestment a  businessman  will  balance  the  possibility  of  a  big  loss 
against  the  possibility  of  a  big  profit  and  may  decide  In  favor  of 
the  risk.  But  if  the  possibility  of  big  profit  Is  taken  away,  then 
he  must  reject  the  risk.  The  inlnclple  oould  well  be  lUustrated  by 
setting  up  what  the  economists  call  "indifference  ctirves"  to  com- 
pare these  fundamental  options.  The  curves  would  show  that 
every  obstacle  put  In  the  way  of  the  earning  of  large  profit  Is. 
per  contra,  an  encouragement  for  capital  to  seek  safety.  The 
world's  outstanding  example  of  safety-seeking  capital  comes  from 
India,  where  princes  preserve  their  wealth  In  the  indestructible 
form  of  gold  and  jewels — and  the  Indian  masses  starve.  Safety, 
one  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  la  not  characteristic  of  any  new  or 
rapidly  expanding  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  safety  Is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  relatively  least  productive  ■ecurlUes.  of  the  so- 
called  "legal  Investments,"  of  Hens  on  fixed  property  whose  value  Is 
already  evtabllshed  and  proved,  and  of  government  t>onds.  In  In- 
vestments and  enterprises  such  as  these  capital  Is  content  with  a 
return  from  1  to  4  percent;  and  the  more  capital  falls  back  on 
this  kind  of  retiim  the  slower  must  be  the  expansion  of  the 
economy. 

On  the  opjxielte  page  the  reader  will  find  a  little  chart  >  of  the 
national  Income  since  1790.  showing  total  Income  realized  (ex- 
cluding corporation  profits  not  paid  out  as  dividends  and  certain 
minor  items)  In  billions  of  dollars,  and  per  capita  income  in  hun- 
dreds. The  estimates  upon  which  this  chart  is  baaed  were  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Roliert  P.  Martin,  of  the  National  Industrial  Ckmfer- 
ence  Board,  and  while  estimates  In  thla  Oeld  can  never  be 
satisfactory,  these  are  among  the  soundest  ever  compiled.  Prior 
to  1896  the  curre  Is  little  better  than  an  approximation  and  is 
known  to  be  too  low;  but  as  modam  times  sre  approached  It 
beoomes  more  accurate. 


>  Chart  not  printed  In  Bsooao. 


Now.  the  characteristics  of  this  ciuve  are  snllfhtentng  It  will 
be  ottserved  that  the  first  substantial  decline  In  national  Inoocne 
since  1900  occurred  in  1921.  In  that  year  the  curve  cut  lU  first 
important  tooth  <the  first,  probably,  since  the  depression  ot  187S, 
for  which  figures  are  not  available).  Prom  this  untoward  inci- 
dent It  recove-red  and  no  new  characteristic  Is  introduced  unUl 
1832.  Then,  probably  for  the  first  t;,me  in  history,  the  national 
income  shrank  to  something  substantially  less  than  It  had  been 
10  years  before.  This  fact  suggests  In  Itself  a  pause  In  expansion; 
and  that  the  pause  may  be  extremely  aerlo^is  is  now  suggested  hj 
an  Imminent  possibility.  There  Is  no  telling  what  the  national 
IncxHne  will  be  for  1938  (it  wUl  depend,  for  one  thing,  on  Oovem- 
ment  spending ) .  but  it  is  a  fair  asrijmption  that  It  will  be  less 
than  the  1937  income,  and  this  assumption  Is  Indicated  by  the 
tentative  dotted-line  projection  at  the  right  of  the  chart.  But  iX 
this  happens,  and  If  the  decline  Is  extensive,  tlie  American  people 
will  suffer  an  unfamiliar  experience.  The  American  people  will 
In  that  event  suffer  the  experience  at  a  peak  in  national  tiwrwi^ 
lower  than  the  previous  peak. 

It  Is  possible  to  say.  then,  that  beginning  In  1921  the  action  ot 
the  national -income  curve  has  suffend  a  sea  change.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  different.  The  story  it  has  to  tell  of  expansion  Is  no 
longer  convincing;  indeed,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  great  part 
of  the  rise  from  1933  to  1937  can  be  accounted  for  by  Oovernment 
spending  of  borrowed  capital,  it  tells  no  story  of  expansion  at  all. 

No  economist  has  ever  been  able  to  perform  a  satisfactory  diag- 
nosis of  the  complicated  factors  Involved  here.  But  among  the  obvl- 
otis  factors,  and  suspiciously  coincident  with  the  changed  charac- 
teristics of  the  curve.  Is  the  philosophy  of  taxation  mentioned  at  the 
outset.  This  phUoBophy  has  evolved  iilowly.  from  various  tentattve 
efforts  at  an  income  tax  In  the  nineteenth  century,  through  the 
Imposition  ot  the  first  corporation  Income  tax  In  1909  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  personal  income  tax  in  1913.  Kven  then,  however, 
it  h&d  not  fuUy  developed.  The  parlndple  involved  in  the  early 
Income  and  profits  taxes  was  simply  that,  on  the  grounds  of  social 
Justice  and  expediency,  the  jaroflts  of  expansion  ought  to  be  taxed 
in  order  that  successful  men  might  carry  a  greater  share  of  the 
expense  of  government.  The  principle  was  enlightened,  forward- 
looking,  and  fair.  And  that  it  did  no  harm  to  the  national  income 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  peiik  reached  tn  1929  waa  very 
substantially  higher  than  the  peak  ot  1920. 

But  during  the  depression  the  above-mentioned  phlloeophy 
evolved  rapidly.  It  was  talked  about.  It  Influoioed  the  New  DeaL 
The  Idea  grew  up  of  leveling  the  economy,  of  distributing  the 
wealth  that  was  already  made,  or  beln^;  made,  to  a  larger  number  of 
people.  And  the  Instrument  to  be  tised  in  this  distribution  waa 
high  (sometimes  called  pimittve)  taxation.  Beginning  in  1989 
incomes  were  taxed  up  to  63  percent  and  by  19S7  the  top  tax  rate 
had  reached  79  percent.  In  1084  the  capital-gains  tax  waa 
strengthened  by  prohibiting  the  deduction  of  more  than  §2.000 
of  capital  losses,  and  by  taxing  the  ga:tns  on  a  sliding  scale  upward. 
inversely  with  the  age  of  the  Investment.  And  finally,  in  1836.  a  tax 
was  devised  to  force  corporations  to  pay  out  their  profits  as  tax- 
able dividends.  All  this  Is  very  famillair  ground,  and  the  evil  of 
each  of  these  taxes  has  doubtless  been  exaggerated.  But  concern- 
ing the  effect  as  a  whole  there  can  l>e  little  exaggeration. 

If.  as  set  forth  at  the  outset,  a  prime  mover  of  the  American 
expansion  has  been  high  profit;  and  U'  obstacles  in  the  way  of  high 
profit  encourage  capital  to  seek  safety  and  unexpanslve  returns, 
then  it  follows  that  a  high-tax  policy  directed  against  high  profit 
must  retard  the  growth  of  the  econamy.  Moreover,  In  the  light 
of  the  circular  concept  of  profit,  alreiidy  mentioned.  It  is  apparent 
that  a  high  tax  against  the  making  cf  profit  is  a  high  tax  against 
the  opportunity  for  putting  profit  to  use;  that  a  lugh  tax  on  what 
an  entrepreneur  has  done  is  In  effect  a  high  tax  upon  what  he  is 
going  to  do;  that  a  high  tax  upon  the  past  is  inescapably  a  high  tax 
upon  the  future  Capital  always  seeks  profit.  But  It  will  not  seek 
high,  expansive  profit  when  the  future  is  taxed. 

Only  Intensive  study  can  determiiae  the  full  eoonomlc  conse- 
quences of  this  high  tax  phlloeophy.  As  a  first  important  step. 
the  careful  reader  is  referred  to  the  nscent  report  of  Oerhard  Colm 
and  Fritz  Lehmann,  put  out  by  th«i  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search under  the  title  "Bconomlc  Conipequenoes  of  Recent  American 
Tax  Policy."  But  to  determine  the  immediate  ooDsequexkoes  to 
himself  and  his  own  bualneae.  the  businessman  scarcely  needs  to 
inquire  of  economists.  He  knows  that  in  the  light  of  the  above 
factors  the  problem  of  Investing  $1,000,000  Is  really  very  simple. 
That  new  patent  which  he  has  wanted  to  develop;  that  new  process 
for  which  he  needs  a  modem  extensloD  to  his  praaent  plant;  tbat 
branch -factory  idea  which  would  help  him  to  cut  tbe  expenee  of 
his  present  centralized  distribution  iiystem — all  these  are  far  too 
speculative.  They  are  too  speculation,  not  because  they  do  not 
promise  good  profit  with  reasonable  i-lsk,  but  because  there  would 
be  no  place  for  him  or  his  stockholdiirs  to  put  that  proflt.  once  it 
was  made  and  passed  along  In  the  form  of  dlvideiids.  This  txing 
so.  the  businessman  chooses  a  perfect  alternative  provided  by  tbe 
Government  and  puts  his  $1,000,000  Into  tax-exempt,  or  partially 
tax-exempt,  securities  on  which  the  profit  factor  Is  ratcUcally 
negligible  but  the  safety  factor  high.  * 

Thus  the  current  tax  system  tiot  only  discourages  capital  from 
taking  risks  but  by  means  of  the  tax -exempts  actually  encourages 
it  to  play  safe.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  suppoeed  that  this  two-way 
action  has  had  no  effect  on  the  expansion  at  Amertoan  busiiMas. 
On  the  contrary,  while  It  cannot  be  s;rgtaed  that  the  tax  phUoeophy 
Jxist  deecrlbed  Is  the  sole  cause  of  the  shrinkage  tn  the  nauonal 
Income,  it  is  all  too  evidently  one  caoee.  And  while  It  oannot  be 
argued  that  tbe  principle  of  gsmduatod  direct  taxes  Is  ■newinrt.  tt 
is   all   too   evident   that   this   principle   must   not   be   carried   to 
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puojtlrt  estmnes.    For  to 
mMje  to  thrive  by  ptintahlng 

It  iB  true  that  on*  UMnt«l4e 
atoa  iM  tbe  coooentjmUon  cf 
u  dcubtXul  wbethcr  the 
that   coocentratloc    U   to 
wvaJ-.h.    If  tho  national 
nj   tlX.OOOSnOXXM.  It  la 
increment  vtmU  be  dphoiMd 
the  tncrcoMnt  to  tha  people 
event,  that  the  Increment  to 
sarded  and  eoukl  erentually 
not  retard  the  growth  of  tiM 
argues   hlmaaU  Into  this 
tarded  In  orCtar  to  prevent 

Neither  boelneee  nor 
poaltlon.    American  buatnea 
aa  vUling  to  bear  a  besTy 
the  motivating  forcea  of  the 
load.     In  this.  American 
the  Brtttsh.  who  atUl  allow 
capital  galna.    On  the  other 
pannlon  of  the  ecoxiomT 
jiMtlflcaUoo  of  profit  llae  In 
such  ezpanaton.     Ooramment 
sumve.  a  oootractlon  that 

Almost   aU 
■ervatlvea — eclmowledge  that 
most  grow.    In  growth  at  the 
of  the  capitalist  state.     But 
growth   Is  finished.    Atncrlcaji 
and  Its  inherent  opportunltli 
hope  that  a  more  conserratlvfe 
tunlty  or  resttmulate  expan»l<|n 
native  fore' 

It  U  undoubtediT  true  that 
flrontierB  of  an  economy.    But 
are  no  more  frontlera?    All 
frontiers  of  politics,  of 
covery.    And  can  It  be  said 
If  ao.  tf  growth  has  reaUy 
percent  per  annum,  then  tt 
li^.  that  free  capitallan  is 
matt  then  erystalllas  into 
order  that  haa  been  rtlafusetjl 
which,  sgalnst  the  will  at  a 
States,  we  are  now  heading, 
the  democratic  economy  will 
dynamic  oontrols  and  will 
admlntstared  by  a  central 
spite  of  the  reformers,  will 
•atbonty  haa  been  tlnoe  the 
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that  a  capltalW,  economy  can  be 

<  apltal  Is  to  suppose  an  absurdity. 

oonoomltant  of  Industtlal  ezpan- 

In  the  hands  of  a  few.    But  it 

course  by  which  to  prevent 

the    Nation's    power   of    making 

vere  to  expand  rapidly  to.  let  us 

that  Severn  bUllon  dollars  of  the 

off  Into  the  hands  of  the  few.    But 

I  a  whole  would  be  so  vast  in  this 

the  few  could  Justifiably  be  disre- 

B  recaptttrcd  by  devices  that  would 

scoDomy.     He  who  argues  otherwise 

:   That  expansion   must  be  re- 

frooi  concentrating. 

contemplatce  any  such  abeurd 

ipieeai  il  Itaelf  frtxn  many  sources 

of  taxation:  It  merely  asks  that 

iconomy  be  spared  too  much  of  the 

Is  backed  by  the  experience  of 

ted  capital -looa  deduction  against 

Oovernment  Itaelf  deslree  an  ex- 

Itself  knows  that  the  social 

fact  that  it  Is  capaUe  of  causing 

Itaelf  cannot  contemplate,  or  even 

punish  everyone. 

aortal  IsU.   liberals,  and    con- 
order  to  preeerve  itself,  capitalism 
riak  at  the  Individual  Ilea  the  safety 
the  reformers  already  cited  say  that 
economy,   they  say.   has   matured, 
are  less.     It  Is.  they  say,  futUe  to 
tax  policy  might  reawaken  oppor- 
.    T^cy  would  abandon  that  alter- 


trcntlers 
techniiogy 
tbkt 


spectilatlve  profits  are  made  at  the 

is  it  neceasary  to  suppose  that  there 

are  not  geographic     There  are 

of  finance,  of  all  human  dis- 

w«  have  reached  the  end  of  that? 

or  has  fallen  to  a  cautious  few 

fcillows,  by  almost  all  economic  think - 

led.     The  economics  of  democracy 

another   kind   of   economic   order,   an 

on   this  page  before,  and   toward 

ihaj 


Jortty  at  the  people  at  the  United 

This  Is  the  coUectlvist  order,  in  which 

l^ve  lost  its  dynamic  motives  hnd  its 

of  necessity  be  planned  and 

tfthorlty,  which,   presiimahly.  and   in 

rail  to  be  as  fallible  as  all  human 

nnlng  of  time. 
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N  L.  SWEENEY 

dr  OHIO 

C  P  RKPREBKNTATIVtS 
ttareh  29.  I9it 


Mr  fWIINWY.  Mr  B^km,  ih»  advocAtai  o(  }l  R  4100, 
lh«  MwrwfftJ  wifftff  %ei,  «ra  iMnJy  (ll«iptwm(«4  m  Uia  fttiUira 
ol  (h«  Wtn  anil  M*imi  OijfniniitM  of  (ha  Houaa  uf  Heprf* 
•if«lal)¥if  to  flva  Itw  dulff  »li«t«4  R«praM>nUtiv«ii  (>(  the 
M*vi*ral  mUlkina  nl  uur  ailMani  Um  otifMirtMtMty  tci  ba  hoard 
Imtm*  ihia  dialUitftiMltail  aiMnfnttlff  in  tiaHair  n(  iha  invaaiira 
(hal  ra|ir«aan(a  I  ha  iihlliiantthy  ot  Ur  rraruili  Tnwnaaiul  (ho 
•iwnai»r  i»f  Uiia  iffiitan4(H4aMrtva  UirouiHuut  Iha  Ma(u*it,  ila- 
manad  In  atlaviaia  iha  dtat  atw  aauaad  by  tmr  unaimitd  »ro- 
nftmia  and  iKwial  (wniiuionff 

In  tha  ofHiuoti  of  a  iui§  tmip  of  our  oitiaanfi  H  n  4109, 
M  atuiata4  uiiQ  taw.  wtmld  I  a  a  iialuikm  of  tha  diAli^uU  prob' 
tarn  of  oroftdtni  adaqtuta  old*afia  nartiftty  and  inprpa«ma 
tha  ptarvnaaUii  powar  in  ih  ■  eovmiry.  1  hava  baan  an  advo- 
oata  of  Ihla  taflalation  ilnca  It  waa  flrat  praacntcd  to  tho 
Coofraaa  ol  tiic  UniUd  ttai  n.  In  tha  praaent  acaaion  of  the 
Savanty-finh  Concreaa  I  id^nad  the  dltcharfa  peUUon  sark- 
ini  to  brine  the  bill  bafoN  tha  Housa  for  dtbate  and  con- 
atdarmUon.    I  Jolnad  with  |40  Mambera  of  tha  proMnt  Con- 

mcinoxiallaiDf  the  Ways  and 
us  a  hearing  on  thla  measure. 
oommentary  on  our  detxKxratlc 
he  appeal  of  140  Repraaentatlvea 


in  alfnlng  tha  petit! 
Maana  Oommfttae  to  grant 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  ia  a 


of  the  people's  Congress  in  support  of  this  measure.  H.  R. 
41S>9,  is  denied.  This  is  the  people's  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  proclaimed  several  times  from  the  floor  of  this 
House  on  previous  occasions  that  I  care  not  whether  any 
proposed  legislation  he  labeled  by  some  individuals  as  sound 
or  unsound,  when  a  given  group  of  citizens  are  supporting  a 
measure  it  is  the  prerogative  of  those  sponsoring  such  legis- 
lation to  have  their  day  in  court;  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  detjate  any  mea.siire  in  their  Congress.  Tliis 
body  belongs  to  all  the  people,  and  It  is  not  the  common 
property  of  any  Individual  or  administration.  When  condi- 
tions appear  otherwise,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  is  in  danger. 

Recently  in  debate  on  this  subject  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  defending  the  action  of  his 
committee  in  denying  hearings  on  this  bill,  said: 

There  were  over  600  bills  brfore  his  committee  and  It  was  Im- 
possible to  grant  the  proponeato  oX  all  these  bills  a  hearing. 

May  I  make  bold  to  a^^k  what  other  bill  except  H.  R.  4199, 
out  of  the  600  referred  to.  had  behind  it  the  united  support 
of  140  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  asking 
for  a  hearing  before  this  dlstingioished  body?  I  shall  answer 
the  question  by  saying  not  a  solitary  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  conceivable  weapon  of  propaganda  has 
been  employed  by  the  enemies  of  this  legislation  to  dis- 
credit its  advocates.  Internal  fights  and  disputes  among  the 
leaders  of  thi.s  movement  have  been  purposely  fostered  by 
enemies  vvithm  its  rank.s  Prom  time  to  time  division  has 
been  created  even  to  the  extent  of  attempting  to  divide  the 
Members  of  Congress  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

A  political  inquiiitioa  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  brought  about  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Dr. 
Francis  Townsend  for  no  other  crime  than  protecting  his 
constitutional  rights  as  an  American  citizen.  The  pardon 
granted  the  leader  of  this  movement  by  President  Roosevelt, 
while  a  humane  and  kindly  act.  does  not  remove  the  stigma 
of  political  persecution  which  attended  the  hearings  of  the 
congressional  ccmmittce  investigating  the  activities  of  the 
organization  spons^ired  by  Dr.  Townsend.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  the  organiza- 
tion has  doubled  Its  membership  because  of  the  treatment 
accorded  its  leader  by  the  congressional  committee,  and  the 
attempts  to  preclude  consideration  of  the  legtalatlon  em- 
bodied In  H.  R.  4199.  De.spite  the  obstacles  placed  In  Its 
path,  thus  organized  movement  surges  forward  stronger  than 
ever.  In  every  community  where  Towniend  clubs  are  or- 
ganized, sincere,  cnmpeti'nt  men  and  women  are  banded  to- 
gether. det<rmir.«d  tu  bring  this  Isaue  to  a  head,  and  to 
hasten  the  duy  when  the  Con«if«»  of  the  United  States  will 
l«k«  a  dJ'f^niie  utiind  one  w^y  or  the  other  on  the  objective 
of  thu  IfHittlutiun 

Mr  Hix'uker  on  Murvh  16,  1038,  I  Inserted  In  the  Cow- 
(]«B««i()NAi.  itsiDNi)  lublKft  pujneriipd  b»*fore  the  flnanoa  Com- 
iiiiilur  of  \\u-  iMiiKd  MtttiPB  Hrruitf  Msy  iO,  1021,  In  support 
of  tt  tr»n3tt»  uui,  t««  Bijoiiwiird  iiy  th«  lalt)  derretary  of  tha 
'I'ltanurv,  Aiiilinw  MfU'iii  uud  oiharn  with  larsa  intinm«», 
who  wtiin  •.»•  iiKiM  i«i  vm,\\m  imyitiDfit  iri  part  of  h«avy  laae* 

oil   UmI"   III)  oiiiia 

li  i«  •in»iin<iiM(  Mini  ilin  iitiMf  iHcoiDP  aroup  arw  ut»i"»''«'<l 

lo  M    K    4IIJ0  tin.  rtimo  II   iiti|Mi»i<«    III  MttilHlOH  to  tMVlhi  M  la* 

nil  iMh«'f  MjfiMi  ..liiiPii  t\  iftw  on  ftiiirli  titarkiit  and  bohrt 
irHhtni  iiniM  'Hm  IK  «('« itio  lo  \tp  qoitio  (liffnri>noa  of  opinion 
nitmrtB  iitr<  Mntiirii  of  (NmiHf**  on  tho  dubjcot  of  whether 
A  iNh.Mfii'.M  (ir  tiroQ.  iiirr,,nn  fnK  |«  pfpfprsblp,  Thin  t!»in 
b*»i  b"  (IPC  (iffl  lit  (ijion  tipwtina  wiih  lupportlna  pvldenoe  on 
the  nubjfci,  Ttin  iitnwirtant  thing  is  to  have  this  lubjpct 
niattrr  dlsciiRwd  Ht  iin  early  dntr. 

Mr  Bpeakpr,  our  prrspnt  Bcclal  Security  Act.  while  In 
keeping  with  the  modern  .v)clal  tr^'nd  following  the  example 
of  action  taken  by  other  countries,  docs  not  go  far  enough. 
This  depression  ha-  been  with  us  since  1932  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  solution  on  the  horizon.  Approximately  10,000.000 
of  our  people  are  unemployed.  Old-age  pension  grants  in 
most  states  of  the  Union  supplanted  with  additional  aid  from 
the  Federal  Governmeci  does  not  in  any  State  pay  an  averago 
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pension  over  $30  a  month  to  a  qualified  annultarjt.  In  many 
States  the  age  requirement  Is  over  60  years.  Property  quali- 
fications are  different  in  several  of  the  States.  There  is  no 
uniformity  on  the  subject.  Out  of  a  small  grant  jiald  to 
deserving  old  people  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  Industry  and  the  community  life  of  the  Nation,  they  have 
to  siistaln  themselves  completely,  pay  rent,  buy  clothes,  food, 
and  pay  doctor  bills,  and  so  forth.  It  Is  just  impossible  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Despite  the  rumor  to  the  contrary  the  General  Welfare  Act 
iH.  R.  4199)  Is  not  an  old-age  pension  act  in  itself.  While 
that  feature  is  secondary  its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a 
purchasing  power  through  a  mandatory  spending  provision 
and  the  removal  from  gainful  employment  of  over  4,200,000 
individuals  now  over  60  years  of  age  who  are  employed, 
making  way  thereby  for  young  men  and  women  to  take  their 
place.  H.  R.  4199  p'ans  an  annuity  not  to  exceed  $200  a 
momh  to  those  over  60  years  of  age  with  the  mandate  that 
the  same  be  spent  each  month.  It  may  be  considerably  less. 
It  cannot  exceed  that  sum. 

The  responsibility  facing  the  advocate  of  this  legislation 
.'hould  assert  itself  in  the  general  congressional  elections. 
Every  attempt  should  be  made  in  each  congressional  district 
to  secure  the  election  of  Representatives  who  will  at  least 
vote  to  bring  this  measure  out  into  the  open,  and  give  every 
opportunity  for  debate  and  vote. 

I  conclude  by  paying  tribute  to  the  fine  men  and  women 
who  have  remained  faithful  to  the  movement  to  improve 
our  economic  and  social  conditions  by  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion with  their  time  and  money.  Occasionally  it  has  been 
hard  on  those  mostly  poor  people  who  are  afllllated  in  this 
organization  keeping  a  sustained  interest  in  the  subject.  I 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Otto  J.  Bouma  who  was  the  legislative  rep- 
resentative in  Washington  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress.  He  Is  an  untiring  worker,  always 
courteous,  and  a  sincere  advocate  of  the  legislation  in  Its  pres- 
ent form.  The  tremendous  activity  shown  by  the  thousands 
of  clubs  throughout  the  country  indicated  an  intellectual 
ferment  among  our  citizens  which  did  not  exist  heretofore. 
Because  of  this  sincerity  these  individuals  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Government.  They  are 
no  longer  swayed  by  promises  of  politicians.  They  are  able 
to  make  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  friends  of  the  legislation 
they  are  sponsoring  and  they  are.  I  firmly  believe,  capable 
of  making  a  proper  decision  when  they  exercise  their  right  of 
franchise  on  election  day. 
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HON.  MILLARD  E,  TYDINGS 

UK  MAHVI.AMI) 

IN  THK  MKNATIC  OK  TIIIC  UNITKI)  HTATICH 
yrtdiiy,  Afirit  39  ilpgt»ltttm  day  uf  Wcftfmdav.  Aprtt  30),  !93l 

AttTlclJ  MY  JOiirri  F  TMOHMimi,  Ml   n 


Mr  TYMNOS  Mr,  Prwidpflt.  1  a«ik  unanlmoiw  rnnai'ni  to 
hflvp  print««d  in  tht  Rit^ono  an  articlp  rntltlprt  "Thi!  anllpna© 
r  f  State  Medicine,"  written  by  Joseph  f.  Thornina,  Ph.  D.. 
and  publlshad  in  tha  magaaina  Uf  ht  of  tha  issue  of  February 
1030, 

Thsra  being  no  objection,  tha  article  was  ordered  to  ba 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Light  for  Pebruary  1W81 
Tms  Chalucxcb  or  Stati  Msoicura 
(By  Jowpb  F.  Thomlcg.  Ph.  D.) 
Just  M  tbt  eontroveray  about  the  Supreme  Court  produced  a 

Slit  in  the  ruiki  of  the  American  B»r  Aaeodatlon.  eo  the  debate 
out  State  medicine  created  a  sharp  difference  at  opinion  among 
the  memben  uf  the  Anurlcan  Medical  Aanclatloa.    In  botb  graat 
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professional  organlratlons  there  is  an  active  moremcnt  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  governmenUl  operation.  Although  the  plan  to 
dominate  the  courts  has  been  defeated,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
attempt  to  secure  more  lavish  Federal  subsidies  for  medical  educa- 
tion, research,  clinical  care,  and  hoepitalization  is  merely  getting 
under  way. 

The  430  physicians  who  form  the  nucleus  of  a  "rebel"  bloc  In 
the  American  Medical  Ascociatlon  do  not  deny  that  Increased 
Federal  appropriations  for  health  education  will  require  a  stricter 
degree  of  governmental  superv'Ulon  of  medical  education  and 
roedlcal  practice.  Each  one  of  them,  like  Paletafl.  knows  that 
"money  Is  a  good  soldier  and  will  on."  Wherever  the  State  sup- 
plies the  sinews  of  war,  its  voice  Is  heard  with  greater  and  greater 
respect. 

That  the  sponsors  of  the  national  health  program  understand  the 
logical  outcome  of  theh-  proposals  Is  clear  from  the  conclusion 
which  Is  the  climax  of  their  series  of  recommendations  Thla 
reads  as  foUows:  That  the  adequate  administration  and  super- 
vision of  the  health  functions  of  the  Oovernment  •  •  •  neces- 
slUtes,  in  our  opinion,  a  functional  consolidation  of  all  Federal 
health  and  medical  activities,  preferably  under  a  separate 
department." 

AN   ASTOKISRING    PEOPOSAI. 

This  Is  an  cpen.  clean-cut  statement  of  purpose.  The  "rebel" 
doctors  want  a  representative  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  They 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  Federal  Department  of 
Health  which  will  consolidate  not  only  all  exl-stlng  agencies  but 
also  provide  for  Federal  expansion  in  the  whole  area  of  medical 
training  and  care. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  Is  only  one  of  many  proposals  for 
new  Federal  departmenu.  For  years  the  National  Educational 
Association  has  urged  a  E)epanmfnt  of  Public  Education  The 
relief  activities  of  the  National  Oovernment,  it  is  claimed,  require 
consolidation  in  a  separate  Cabinet  office  under  Mr  Harry  Hopkins. 
The  women  Ijelleve  they  should  be  recognized  by  the  creation  of  a 
division  exclusively  for  the  consideration  of  feminine  problems, 
while  a  large  number  of  civic  organlzarions  have  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  Department  of  Peace.  Those  who  ore  aware  of  the 
accelerated  trend  toward  centralization  and  bureaucracy  noticeable 
in  Washington  today  realize  how  these  proposals,  if  acted  upon 
simultaneously  or  even  consecutively,  would  enormously  enhance 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment. 
It  may  \x  that  the  crttlca  of  "creeping  collectivism"  deserve  a 
wider  hearing. 

In  fact,  the  pace  of  contemporaneous  federalization  la  much 
like  that  of  "galloping  constmiption."  Every  Washington  bureau 
and  commission  has  its  own  publicity  artists.  The  latter  draw 
big  salaries  from  the  taxpmyers  in  order  lo  sell  the  citizens  who 
still  pay  taxes  plans  that  call  for  larger  and  more  elaborate  offices 
in  the  capital.  That  is  the  explanation  of  Postmaster  General 
Farley's  request  for  Increased  appropriations  in  his  Department. 
"Heav7  franked  mall  from  New  Eteal  publicity  bureaus,'  writes 
Paul  Mallon.  "U  running  up  his  expenses  "  The  first  instinct  of 
every  Federal  administrator  is  to  Justify  his  presence  on  the  pay 
toll  Just  as  it  Is  the  principal  ambition  of  the  most  lowly  commis- 
sion or  bureau  to  graduate  to  the  level  of  a  national  agency  with 
Cabinet  rank. 

MAN'S    PRINCIPAL    CONC'ISN 

The  pmslbllltles  for  propaganda  in  the  field  of  health  are  poil- 
tlvely  dazzling  In  the  course  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  at  Mcrlden,  Conn  ,  it  was  found  that  health  not 
love,  was  the  prime  concern  of  the  great  majority  of  pecple  What 
a  field  dny  a  pvjbliflty  expert  would  have  In  promoting  tbi  de- 
velopment of  a  Pederai  Department  of  Health! 

Health,  ll  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated,  Is  the  principal  concern 
of  tha  Individual,  (ha  family  and  the  commuiiliy  As  m  ihs  field 
(if  •duraiimi,  th«»  nrofKir  •jihi»rs  nt  ll.s  F«»di»ral  (luveriwnent  la  that 
ul  «iii)|il«  fari-niidlnK  and  rnanarnh  Nu  unit  ohj^cts  to  the  annual 
( c tmrtiMlonal  aiipropriMlUin  uf  |7(M)(>(H}  for  rusttarch  uitder  fMlitral 
Nuti|M(mt  for  m»Ni>«  uf  minhHiinir  ih*  i>vil  uf  mntmr  Where  prlvsls 
iiiiilaiivs  la  roiiiiiNi  (hs  (lovoriKiieiii  insy  sisii  in  iii  nriier  to  silinu* 
tale  ifiisrast,  fiirnivh  m>mtnui  \nlitTmnium  hikI  •u|ipt»mani  slT<»rU 
in  lit*  luial  n«i|(i  Hui  (hs  MNiiimal  atn  sitinilii  Imi  iiurclv  suliBKtiary 
KiMi  •MtiMrriiiiAMi  (Hharwisa  ihs  k«iiirNi«  uf  private  (iMilaiiihriifiy 
Mini  VKimitHry  siMoii'iiM  will  U»  lirini  up 

Atiniii  wn  Mtay  t'Mx  a  lyiiii'wl  W««hlh|(i)Mi  tmp»t\put**  lliifiiii  ihs 
fMfttiii  rtiHitituMiiy  ChtMl  lamtiiiaM  >•»•«<,  iioviirrmt«Mr>  ftwt>«HM)«<h*i 
KRVN  70  III  UK)  imfi'mtl  Mf  iliPir  MiiiHa  (ti  (hs  I'M'al  fuhil  Inil  h'lt 
ih«  W  M  A  Mr  Hnrry  M"pt<lhii'^"«ti«'fMl>rii"  ttufMU.  in  thf  wimu 
lit  ^N)il  MHll'ifi,  "NihtrlHtiiert  tftil  HO  p»M#til  til  lU  ^mkIh  h  tiiir«> 
fnoin  lit  iUf  NiM»a«t>(l  |ia,7no  'flil*  was  onu  ri>a«oit  why  lh«> 
fontmiihliy  Vhpi>i  IpU  nhtiti  tit  ltd  romI  ahd  had  to  aAk  firr  an 
pRiptislrni  uf  imiti  tor  \hi  oampAign.  Apparfnily,  \hiw#  who  nr* 
mont  ir^niTOUs  with  thf  lanpayers'  mohty  art  most  scrupuknii  In 
the  matter  of  personal  ciptndlturs. 

A  CARS  tN  potttr 

Nor  It  It  clear  that  Federal  control  of  hospitais  Is  n  matter  ol 
cnngrntulntton.  The  hiRh  rntlo  of  dr-aths  In  Oalll^ster  M' spltal  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  provoked  an  Inquiry  by  an  rxpert  liiveatl- 
gator.  The  latter  discovered  that  very  few  of  the  defects  in  the 
Gallinger  set-up  were  due  to  lack  of  funds  Indeed,  the  chief 
burden  of  his  report  pointed  to  w.aete  and  filth  aa  predominant 
factors  in  the  mortality  rate.  A  numbpr  of  food  handlers  were 
fotmd  to  he  tTTfferlng  from  syphilis  and  gotKnrhea.  Mice  •n4 
cockroaches  throve  In  the  kitchens  and  basement.  Even  more 
•tiULtzig  was  th*  statement:  "A  lack  of  morale  among  the  mternaa 
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wm  99t^ot»6  l>T  oMmbcrw  oi  tM  InMiM  lUff  KBakinf  in  Um 
wviU  and  iwttinf  wttn  flrto  o«  ilM  boiptua  p««)nn«l  on  duty  •' 
Whmmw  rou  htm  poUtiml  •|pom«Mi  or  pmoon-l  d«|irn<»«»« 
upon  poUHe^  lofluwiM.  r>M  mU  uaMith  •imUM  co»dit»on«. 
WrnnMwTmuMtiwn.  al  LouMmi*.  e  Ktm  that  prtUiiMw  tod  noi  •«• 
rl»nry  U  U»«  touchaUiu*  U>  protkoUon  In  many  Oov«rnni«nt  d«- 
tmnmmUM  t%  would  (m  oottoint  •»««  of  •  (n««iy  to  P««»»i»  ""•■ 
hmptuia.  m«diniJ  •choota.  oUniw.  »Dd  di«p«n«Mi»«  to  b«««)m« 
hm)«ynjmlMd  wtth  pallttM.  U  '  h«»  anytliim  la  U»«  hi*u>fy  «»f 
tmnrnvwriBf  to  indioit*  th«l  Um«  tvUi  would  to  •iunm»l*<i  vn  • 
ytaMfttl  dapf  tiwniT 

l~h<m>  who  •d«oMi«  itat*  ln(«T»ntion  in  »«liflin«  poim  i«  ih« 
miUtuiM  0*  ritlMita  o«  ptiWle  Nll«f  who  rtputn^y  tn  Ufally  m 
won  M  m^dirdlly  lndli*»n  "  Ai  a  miiii#r  .»<  fwi  ihr  vrry  poor 
•Ad  ilM  mf  rmh  wf  iiiwialhr  akti  w>  mmn  fairly  ad^iuau  iimiK  •! 
ittM)U4Ni  01lnk»  and  ciut  paiiinl  d»p«rta>#nui  in  vfimti  tiui 
MihtK-  iKMtxtate  «Hi««f  tnihtm  wlo  naiuMH  pay  In  many  UmpnmUt 
iHU  fr»#  »rvMi«  amount*  to  aa  inutfb  a«  on«-thlr«l  cif  iha  •mir«  lu- 
•tituitoii  •  artivity  Thoaa  who  it  pr«wnt  am  ih#  chl*-f  vrtlma  of 
ih#  high  «»t  or  mudimi  aiiffina  if*  th«  fmn*^  ot  th«  low»r  m»rtU|a 
t»Um  Thwir  inMima  barvJy  cMivir*  Um  n«r»«atUMi  of  lif«  Ohvi- 
otMiiy  lh»  r«n#<1y  for  i»»«ir  cnivdiWiM  la  to  »>•  ••■uiihi  in  adclal  and 
mutumu  r»o«n«itruetUm.  th«  ptrnrat  o<  a  health  »nrl  rtwaiuy 
wac*.  imptxwwd  grouj»-mau»»i»M  taahnlaua*.  and  totlar  houaliHl 
ail  •anltifi  Ca«lfitl«a  Thm  poM  pymanl  pUn  inaUfviraUid  by  th. 
D»rtr»rt  of  OulumMa  llwlK-aJ  an<l  Drntai  fcnnw  aiiuw*  l>0*  m'«'»» 
may  to  aooanipiuhad  wUhin  th«  framawork  at  tha  ailatlim  ortimt 
MaTMjrmr  matm  tans 

Utm  than  on*  Buu  m^Jieal  i*toe»allo&  haa  callad  attdntion  to 
tiM  aauM  problam  prwaniad  br  malanuty  daath  rmtaa  Can  It 
to  anntan^ad  Uiai  FMaraJ  cmi  rol  o<  mwltetn*  will  ohancn  thia 
■ttuaiKiaV  Or  do  w«  not  know  that  a  oonatniatift  aolution  muat 
to  wucht  in  a  da«r«aaad  rtliaiiPa  on  drufs  and  "iwtUcfet  tiaap ' 
uTManiUona  wtowh  induM  lahoi  pramaturaly  and  tbua  »f»P»'«'«|« 
tto  lift  al  Um  Roihary  Tha  um  o(  Miato  opiaiaa.  it  may  to  addad, 
l«  far  wof«  pr»»a4«a  amonf  tha  rteh  than  amoiif  th*  poor 

What  la  niiiirt  from  tha  i^  at  ai  Clo«avnm«nl  u  a  aovnd  food 
and  drug  MU  A  tyatam  of  Um  m  *oatfo(  would  inaura  that  naw 
dnia  to  mh  fanarally  diairthulMl  until  aipartmanui  an«  eimioal 
•^'i*'  ■— T     '  j„  b*  mil     l%la*  and  miaUadim  adrartia- 


M«i«  had  ahtfwn  thww  «~  ■•-  ^mw     •-■•*— -  ——  .„_ .  „....-  -. 

ina  oan  to  aiiminatad,  latoU  «in  to  raauirad  ahimiin  Um  «i«w- 
MMtMi  at  au-«iU*rt  m«fat  nmartlaa/'  and  dirvctiona  »an  to 
Ssad  to  mfSMk  pfatoraiiona  wmrwm  Mainat  pumthl*  ml*i»aa 
mtfmm  Ml  tliM  raapMfl  wtiui4  <!•  a  ir*ai  (Ual  to  r«MW»*«>  tha  im- 

nriwi II  that  uatant  madiatn*  liMMtttlaaittrari  and  utitara  wIk.  »■ 

ptMit  ih«  ftrtSaa  Nf  pnifriiiiafi  pwtoiriptuwi  ara  rtiwiniM   th- 

(Ui#t««f*  with  iMHhiMtf  t<(  aliMW  IM   Uia  ladiiaf  lit  Uh>  ahapa  (•(  haalil* 
amata     II  Uia  (iMvarttmaHi  wiMid  d«*  •  t**"*  H*  >••  ^'•f  •V'*"" 
•Vlljaa  v««Ul4  to  iMliiiad   t«  v  iw   with  MtialaiitMMi  affiKta  IM   a 
vtdaf  Aa(4> 

in  tl»a  maantima.  adtnattm  <  Wata  niadi^ln*  ah«uw  um  Um 
•t«ht  14  ll»a  imm»»«a*  imigraM  tl  ai  ha-  »•••«  mad*  t«  i«mIi(i«»  h-aliii 
•litfttif  tha  laat  H  f*f  ThaiiM  lar««ly  ki  tha  *•.•♦*•**  im  ih; 
rant  iiWfftalHr.  tha  mifmal  atimtaiH'y  «#  Mia  haa  to«(t  •niarM#il 

MM. tinaa-  ^     .^  .._. L*.mi.ui^hai     I&m     laai  in  ■  1 1  ii  tat  at  ^1  it    al  liamMiamM 


Iff  MiffM  ill  ftof*    Th#  ra»Ni«ikf«u«h«  Hf  MimnmniaaM*  iiit^  — 
HtKh  aa  iitarU  favM   diphthalli.  and  wnall  p^i  liav"  to4M  BlMi«<*t 
i.M»iral"  ii|iniiHa(i*«l 

TiMiudN  miM>h  rvfttaiita  tei  to  dan*  in  tli«  raalm  at  tutorrulnai* 
ami  ih*  d««*i»*faU**  diaaaaM,  ih*  ouUinaa  uf  a  •♦.natiuitiva  |itil 
lay  IN  rtoftot  to  diat  and  n  itritum  ha?*  to«n  fuffiiahmi  iiy 
nltyat«lana  in  pftvat*  praotlM  a  id  hy  hoapiial  adminiairitUrra  wim 
ha**  MiftUllHriad  a  tanarwi*  maaaur*  .W  afaiultiHia  M^*i»> 
Mtandard*  of  ma<ll«il  •dtiaaitoi.  war*  n***f  hi«li#r  In  mii  MMi*r- 
u>  aitand  tha  tonaAla  ul    lit*  ••p*rt*iM«  w«  nhouM  tun  r\in 
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tiM  rtak  t4  andangarini  th*  au  MtantlAJ  foundatimta  tM  our  praa< 
mi  priMf*m  By  *  raotanl  ahajiii*,  iv«n  tlMitmh  It  to  an  avutu* 
tionary  iwm*m'^  w«  ba««  lltU*  ta  ■aln  and  mush  to  Um 

Aa  It  M.  tha  ■Uta  !■  Uia  I  aramoat  *ainl«y«f  of  lalKir  Th* 
aatoMlahmant  of  a  PMaral  Dap  knmonl  of  laalth  wUi  toliMi  Uo  - 
000,000  individual*  into  th*  aofM  a<  lU  auihority  And  that 
will  maan  that  tiM  ettlMM  of  tha  Onltad  Itataa  will  to  divi<i*d 
Into  two  alamaa.  noi  tha  prolan  ariat  and  tha  aapitallata,  but  tha 
an4  thatt  patianta,  all  i  arda  of  th*  IhMlaral  Oovvioinaot. 
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THE  UNITKD  8TATKS 
of  Wednttdap.  AprH  20) .  liU 


A    BBiaOlf.  OP  mifWESOTA. 

It,  II 


.,^.„ Mr.  Pmldrat.  X  ask  uMtnlmoiif 

mmmm,\%  to  tutvt  Imortcd  ID  Jtht  IlKoto  a  radio  nddrcM  de- 
Urervd  on  Thunday.  AprU  II.  !«•.  by  Oottmor  BeMon  of 


Minnwota  on  the  subject  of  Pn-sidrnt  Rooaevelfi  pro«r»ra 
for  economic  recovery. 

Ther*'  belriK  no  objection,  the  adtlresa  wnj  ordered  to  bo 
prtnt^ed  m  the  Rtccme  an  foilo^-B 

Jimt  a  wrrlt  a«o  PTPntflpnt  Ro^iarvalt  di^CMaai'd  with  th*  Amarlcan 
tmt)ult!  ih«  iirohlenii  which  now  conrronl  us  'ItMUfht  I  would 
liku  to  UUH  wiih  thr  iJfoiJio  ur  Mini>*»iJti»  aijuul  ihaa*  w»i»a  proU- 
lPin»  »■  Ihry   f*r.'   u»  111   MUUk  »<JU 

In  hi"  nrrti'lf  <hni  i he  ITrnulf-nt  inlcl  im  rif  hia  program  for 
r<fom»rnlc  ni.overy  and  'oniKhl  I  *ould  im*  to  tall  V"U  what  IhU 
iir(i|frnin  will  tn<'nn  I'-iKiiuiiy,  Ui  Um  (H-uidn  of  our  Mtaie  I  am 
irrintii  ilttiv  sou  wiii  Join  wiU»  iuk  m  «  toiuuion  oapiuaMion  of 
Kraiimrtf  lu  (ho*'  mdi'  •Vutinnn  which  nrv  mttHma  poaaihl«  thia 
KtaU-wul*  "l<H*n  rti««.'iinK  .  ^   w    i# 

DiiHmploymitiii  in  MlrtiM'»o«a  alrnoat  rtfnjblwJ  in  IM«»  ttctma  nalT 
of  lajit  yi-tM  Ami  wh'U.  um  ilkjdoo  kiId  wni.  iiuraaalnu  lo  ao<J,oOO 
th*  Nivil4.n»  \)nruiiili-VP<l  wi»ii'  im  (.twiniJ  by  Mip  »iui)plKlou»  ntfiJi* 
,if  4  0<H)OO()  Hiroiinhoiii  thi.  NnMon  in  •verv  *•'«»•  In  'h*"  N»- 
Uiin  ami  In  MlniMMkii*  na  w.»ll  in  all  tha««i  nilllluiia  of  hrnnaa 
Ujora  waa  attaui  Vli»  •proi«»r  of  unturimnly.  ot  ("ar,  of  loat  ln»p«,  of 

«ufT»rlnil  ,       ^      __  .  .^_ 

■ll)i«    U    fhi*    i>fM|)l.iii    whi«h    U\r    fTr»l(lriif    fivrurt      ThU    1|    tha 

mtuatKin  toward  whKh  hm  prouram  w»t  dlrixtad 

1  khall  not  aliatnpi  to  draiMlj*  rvtry  dalail  of  that  profTam. 
Y.HI  will  rrrftll  ilu»i  It  rnnMdt"!  'f  thiiMi  rloBfly  o«nnnOt*U  pro- 
tMwaU  Firat  Uir  »*rr«uiriu  propiwr*  to  niaHf  available  a  blfllon 
and  a  half  for  a  pmitram  of  Irndlna  to  hti^lncaa  particularly  imall 
IxtalnrM  M^wnnly  Ihn  r»rt'alili"nt  profKKxn  lo  inrrraaa  tha  monaf 
Avallabla  for  *ark>ua  tyjjfia  of  rrliaf  umnrama,  avich  aa  W  F  A, 
P  W  A  ,  Karm  «»curliy  ami  C  C  C  finally  Ih*  Frraldaiit  propo«« 
tha  dr«t.*rlllirallon  of  |l  4(K)  WK)  000  of  thr  Kntd  hald  Hy  Ih^  Faderal 
Traaaury  You  will  not*  that  imrh  jmrt  of  thu  proftram  antlfll- 
paira  that  lh#  radiral  tlovrmment  will  Incrnaar  Iha  aatanl  tO 
whiflh  II  la  iMiW  iuifplnniantiua  tha  affortji  of  privata  uuluatry  to 
hriiiK  thr  rtiononili   a<  iiviimo  uf  \h\»  wtunirv  Uucli  lo  normal 

W"  Will  all  iinrtButriiid  both  ih««  philosophy  undrrlylnt  th* 
ITMldaiit  ■  pr<«rarn  and  tha  •lliialion  which  triakaa  thia  prufrnm 
ikaiwaaapy  If  w«  will  look  at  •urtaiii  funtiainanlal  fa«ta 

Hclwarn  1U>1!I  and  lul'  ih"  annual  national  iiiounta  iiuimaaod 
from  |4*),(KX)(KK),r)()u  to  itiixhj  ihk)(X)0  Unrinplnymi>nt  droppad 
fr.  m  iTOoOiioo  u)  'MKHmioo  'nua  Phormou*  improvam«ni  waa 
liaaMt  (HI  a  trainaiirtou*  rmlaral  aiiahdlng  program  a  piiidiant 
wtiliih  r*»ull«»««  111  an  aaprndllora  In  Mm»>aa«»l«  ut  ovnr  •4<ltl  m>()  IWO. 

Thaaa  KapflMllUitoi  »«ia  MeKfaaaail  )u«*  aa  rapidly  «*  alllW  uf 
impr"V"in<h<  aoainxil  i.i  wwrritni  ■uiti  i  urtnilnchl  In  ttl94  for 
>'iaitlpl«  r»d"ral  i«ii|t#i  dlniKwi  w»'»i'  ovar  |il(MK)»Wi(W)  wtilla  tef 
INMa  Ihia  had  lta>  il  •  oi   lo  |;t  <NiO  INN)  imO 

M#anWlilla  Uta  ItoWla  iind  Ut*  groan*  of  tlia  ranaiMtliMllaa  wwf* 
iionaiani  |)iaM«li>r  Uit  y  •mmI  la<«-d  tl*  aa  n  m>«wI(  'f  iiii-li  •■• 
irHvwgMiK*  l«)  ua  •«•<  wloii  hi«pp>'n«<d  wtinii  lliair  a«|yli>a  waa  fot* 
loWKil  and   fMliral  oiwoolinM  »haMi>y  ittitnllail 

!!«••»•*'•)  iM<A  and  \mt  and  iltia  u  *li<  ino«i  iritporuni  fnni  I 
•hall  pMl  i»fora  ynii  lonlfht  )ha  t^fdflnl  (lovrMiHWIil.  i\ii  Ita  »■• 
iwndiuirK*  I<y  mora  Hotn  ('inoiNKiiKHi  pio  inoitHi  lii  oilt»r  word*, 
dtirioH  ittf  p'lal  yanr  ilii>  K>di<iwl  n>  «aintMMil  Unu  r^diD'ad  Ma  M»t 
totitrimillxM*   t<'   |MiM'h>Mi|t>i|    (Miwrr    hy   ino»i<   tliMtt   IM  (NKI INM)  INK) 

rtoin  a  iMUnt   ai   witirj.   •)»..   rt-d'-Ml  •lovmninanl   waa  aupplyliif 

^l••lh■«p«  a*  MOM  li   >o>  N   I t<   '>r   iltf   loUl   loiKhaaing   powtr  of   Iha 
(rtiion   III.  IK   <*>»•    I   •ii.oii   M-v.  nal    itinl    fln'    f'd.rHl   (li'VnrliimiMl 
niioally   <  it||i'*'l»<d  donna   Hial  pallial   HMifa  Utah    it    opanl 

Hot  winii  iiii|i|»  III  il  wloo  Uii*  ti("p  wtta  M'iniivad  Iroiti  liual> 
lli.««  •  I  liMVw  nlM'Hily  itlvaM  yon  Ihiaa  ngurai  in  lt<rin«  'if  (lliain- 
pl'>yitii>|il    toico'titini  y    anttwiiii*    and   wnnt 

tty  lh«>  iitlildla  i.f  |t<.i'  Hi*  iilniin  i  lo<id«  wi  rn  artili«rlng  Yotj 
will  rrtn»'ini»"r  ho*  in  Aiigtjot  o(  lual  y«ar  J\j»t  b*'for««  ('ongroaa 
raionvanfid  thi.  prt'ihlriii  nnlitd  liitf  ti<i«iiii'«i»  in  wni*  lt«  uwn 
lliNit  n«»tw<rn  Aug'i«i  lun  nod  .luiiuiiry  lOifl  i»»tUn«i«d  unem 
plnymati'  lMrraa«»'d  In  Miiinaa-'ta  frnfn  tr»7(KiO  to  IW4  W/o  Thia 
•nnir  Uilng  happrn^l  nil  ovif  Iha  Nation  Cnna*«niani  ly  Ihn 
'    rri^atdcnt  nvain  ha*  liid  t<<  taha  Ihf  ball 

Wl>.tt  (!<>«•  hi*  ijioKrant  n^'aii  to  Minni'aota'  I  hAV«<  had  aatl- 
mala*  mada  of  Iha  iiniirtiTita  whkh  wa  may  raawmably  eipact  will 
b*  aai>an(l#d  in  ihu  Ht«t«'  \t  thr  pronnun  l*  adopted  Thrac  ftjj- 
uraa  afa  baaed  on  paat  njM'ndUurra  Ovrr  140  000.000  ahould  h* 
■  vuilithlr  to  thr  Miniipwii-i  W  V  A  m  Ih*  nrxi  n»ciil  ypar  P  W.  A 
■hnuld  r^crivr  oviT  |17iKX)0O0  of  TcdoraJ  funda  rami  Brrurlty 
will  pn)bably  top  |.1  (KlO  0<X)  Anothar  $3  000  OtX)  should  be  avall- 
abla  for  thr  ruirniiinn  of  the  rural-#l*<ti  ifVcallon  pro«r»m  Our 
yuuUi  wlli  banafil  frum  tha  mora  than  11.000  000  which  will  to 
available  lo  tha  Ulnnaaota  N  T  A  C  C  C  campa  win  racrlve 
about  IIOOOOOOO  Fidrrul  aaalitanc*  to  Minnaaota  walfar*  pro- 
frama  and  othar  rodrrai  axpanditurra  will  add  anothar  M0.00O.0O0. 

rurtharniorr,  buainnaa  «ap«cially  iimaU  buairi***- -  will  Ond  addl- 
llonal  U  Y  C  fundfl  rrody  fi»r  lU  nar  Prcacnt  bank  loana  to 
biiainaaa  In  thU  M'ulr  total  uppronlniutaly  bO  p*rrrnt  uf  th*  \979 
nfura  Small  bvialn'na  aqiww>ii*<l  by  tha  monopullra.  oaufht  in 
tita  rorran  <>r  drprpaaiim  lux*d  by  tha  unavoldabl*  *ip«na*a  of  tha 
riH-ovrry  buttlr   nhould  now  tMs  abla  to  build  aouiidly  for  the  futurr 

If  you  haVf  krpt  nolm  on  all  ^hi'ap  rtgum.  you  will  nnd  that 
Ihry  total  apprniimati'ly  IIOOOOOOOO  In  addition  to  the  t*"na  of 
millinn*  which  wilt  !>«•  loanvd  in  Mlnnaaota  by  tha  augmented 
R.  r    C    proitrmm 

Thia  tlfurtt  la  au  hug*  in  compartaon  to  thua*  which  you  and  X 
BM*t  in  oonnaetlon  with  our  porw^nal  Uvea  that  I  am  goinf  to 
traoalata  it  latn  o«toar  tarma  which  ar*  mor«  aaally  and*ratoa4. 
Ill    1933   Um   8tai«   uicxima    that    M.    th*   Uicum*   raoatvad    by    all 
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th*  cttlzen*  of  th*  Stat*  in  on*  y*ar— waa  approximately  a  blUlon 
and  a  third  dnllara  In  1038  thia  Incrraaod.  but  during  the  laat 
half  of  1937  It  probably  fell  In  alep  with  the  di^creaa*  in  every 
other  Btat««  and  the  Nation  aa  a  whole  Exact  ngurea  ara  not 
available,  but  It  la  eatimated  at  bctw«*n  a  billion  and  a  blUlon 
and  a  qunrter  for  I9:i7 

Tou  will  tharafor*  a**  that  th*  Preaidtnt't  proixwied  program 
will  mean  an  Incraaaed  purchaaing  power  In  Mlnnoeota  of  aom* 
IS  or  M  paroent  Thia  la  about  th*  d*cr*aa*  In  purchaalng  power 
which  oama  about  between  lOSfl  and  1017  aa  a  reault  of  federal 
fconomlea  aconomlaa  which  reaultad  in  the  buaineaa  recjeaalon 
Putting  thU  purrhaalng  power  back  into  circulation  ahould  undo 
the  harm  which  haa  b*en  done 

I  have  not  refarrnd  to  the  rewl  and  direct  aaving  to  the  people 
M  Mlrine«ot*  in  reduced  taiiea  for  citlaa,  oountieH  and  the  Miwte, 
that  will  be  poaaihle  through  thia  Kedeml  program  advanci'd  by 
the  Fraaldent     Thia  la  th*  baala  for  the  Freaideni'a  progrnm 

Thia  la  why  wa  muat  aupp<iri  the  frealdent  And  make  no 
miatak*.  we  muat  iupporl  him  aa  we  have  never  aupp<<rt*d  him 
before  The  eamn  rrowd  which  knlf*d  the  Oourt-refotm  bill 
and  the  reorgnnii^Btlnn  bill  the  imall  crowd  which  fought  the 
unillynr  hlng  law  and  blocked  th*  wag*  and  hour  hill,  the  utx- 
tlonal  nala  of  your  local  cliiaena'  altlanc*.  thia  crowd  la  nut  to 
block  the  new  recovery  program 

No  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  Inteprttr  and  ability  nf 
our  frealdent  than  the  enmitv  of  thia  Kroup  Thea*  nr*  the  rr- 
actlonarlei  who.  having  hnnight  about  human  ml»cry  on  a  mnaa 
•caie,  ar*  now  delermlnrd  that  curtailment  of  fpdnral  expcrtdi- 
tun*  nhnll  to  malntaltied  rrgardleea  of  the  aufTering  which  baa 
rr«\iited  If  for  no  other  reiuon  -and  there  nr*  many  other 
reoBoni  why  you  nhould  »upporl  yotir  Fraaldent.  I  would  ur|»t<  you 
t/)  back  up  Prealdrnt  Rooaevelt  tocaua*  of  th*  peraona  who  are  pro- 
claiming therwlvea  a<»  hU  •ntmlea. 

Who  are  tb*a*  menT  Who  are  theae  kniferi?  What  have  they 
done  to  rfatore  proap*rlly?  What  program  have  they  rvcr  ad- 
vanced? Yea;  they  advanced  th*  program  which  Herbert  lloovrr 
Kdopted  and  which  drov*  thli  country  Into  the  dnc-p  valley  of  a 
dcpreaaion  from  which  we  have  not  yet  emerged  The  nroblern 
with  which  our  President  la  hattllng  la  the  problem  which  thia 
KToup  of  aabolaura  ihemaelvea  created 

I  lay  that  it  takaa  rotirage  to  be  an  enemy  of  I  bene  poopln  It 
nlio  take*  loyalty  to  the  Ameriuan  r*'>P**'  ''"  "'>b  nanmd  he  loyal 
to  the  Amariraii  people  and  to  loyal  to  the  Mbariy  \0%p\\t>f  of 
our  ooiiiiiry  Ml  the  earn*  tlm«  Whan  the  Mheriy  leagijera  begin 
praiaing  ymir  hfeairtcfU,  when  thair  hireling  hwwa[tBper«  Iwnin 
(training  your  t«riaid#hl  you  will  havi  »  right  to  hi.(Mim*  a»i»picio(i» 
ihai  III*  loyally  haa  lufnart  from  you  to  th»<m  I  am  fertaUi  that 
I  III*  will  never  happen  I  am  wrlalii  Ihul  Fieeldaiil  HooaitveU 
will  ri'Mtalll  iru*  in  Ilia  iriiai 

III  hu  pr»««<nl  nglit  Fraalrtehl  »<»n»«»aM  muai  huva  Uif  mip- 
poll  or  Iha  M'OMl  Ibaaaaa  of  Am"rii'NM«  Ha  MmmiI  |)t«val|  I  do 
hoi  ink  you  to  daliiga  Ilia  Wtilta  HtiiiM  aiid  ymr  riohi;r»»*ihcM 
Hhd  neiintora  wHti  •alagramn  'tlnty  <"»•!  i'm  MiiU'h  Nh'l  Uia 
Ameriiaii  tieo|ila  ill  ihaaa  ilaya  eaiiMMi  Hfroril  lo  aemi  telegrama 
Will  you  »i«h  aeiiil  poatcarila  ahrt  you  nan  aanrt  lattara  l#i  Waah* 
iiii(«oit  know  dial  you  ara  hNckirig  fraairtahV  fl<Mi*»vHi 

Agaiti  let  me  aay  ihai  imf  Fraamaiit  mmil  win  ihi«  fltfli'  yt nr 
ritfiif  Hi'acUon  baa  alraarty  wim  (wti  vlffinrlaa  Ih  WaahliiKioii.  Ii 
u  imperailv*  thai  iha  Amarlcan  pfipta  win  thl*  tme 

Many  of  u«  a*  do  I.  appreciale  the  fact  Ihat  the  franidcnri  pro 


ifraw  (('»*•  hot  offer  a  permmiant  kfiliiiloh  In  oiif  ecohiimic  prohlaini 
if  feel,  aa  do  many  of  you,  thm  »  raal  mtidincmion  of  our  ecoriomH' 
ryatem  which  will  hriitg  about  a  mor*  aqtiitahl*  diairihufUm  of 
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or 


wealth  ktid  inrnma  than  wi  now  liav*  muat  to  aiiMHniillMiart  to- 
fore  laatihg  pr«i*i»erliy  can  witn»  to  our  paotil*  'ITil*  w*  know  can 
to  BPcompTialiad  only  nftar  »  long  and  bitUr  aiiuggli  It  cannot 
be  (lone  right  away  Hut  unlea*  the  program  tif  f»ra«ldent  Hon**- 
veil  In  paaaed  by  Congrea*.  If  aainah.  tmtranched  w*»lth  again  haa 
it«  way  the  country  will  alnk  d**i»«r  and  de*t»*r  in  th*  aiough  of 
depreaaion  and  th*  nufferlngi  of  our  peopl*  will  oontlnut  to 
multiply 
a  Ilea  within  your  power  lo  aay  who  ahall  win  thia  flftbt. 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THK  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  2  iUgiilative  day  of  Wedn€$day,  April  20),  19ii 


MKYWOOD  OROUN  ■  ARTICLI  ON  PREaiDKNTIAL  THIRD  TIRM 

Mr.  TRUMAN,  Mr.  Prculdent.  I  preient  an  article  writ- 
ton  by  Hey  wood  Broun.  on«  of  the  lehdtng  wrtten  of  the 
country.  It  tppoBrcd  In  the  Phllftdelphla  Record  orj  April 
29.  It  dltcuaaca  the  question  u  to  whether  Prcgldent  Rooic- 
vplt  should  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  While  many 
person*  may  dinagree  with  the  wrltcr'i  concluiloni  no  one 


win  deny  that  Mr.  Broun  haa  presented  a  most  lntere«tlnf 
analyiiUi.  I  axk  unanlmoui  consent  that  the  article  may  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  an  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Philadelphia   H««ord.   April   20.   ]»3a) 
iT'a    UKTiiiwK*«i.i    Thai    lt«K»arv«i.T    mhoim.d    Not    Ritn    Aoatw^- 

Ill's  Omi-t  Ons  Who  Can  Maimtaim  LaaaaAi,  Uaims  Maos  Umdr* 

Hoi  UEADKhaiiif  „_     „  .»     j.  •■ 

Wtw  Yoaii,  4pf<J  fl. 

Il  u  a  aound  Atnarlcun  tradition  which  hulda  that  no  Chl*f 
Kxi'cutlve  of  th«'  Nmlnn  »hi<uld  have  a  third  roniMHUiive  term 
And  ko  It  ntlKht  1x1  uood  •ir)tt<>«y  for  Pranklin  I)«lunu  UcKMevvH 
to  annoimce  that  uftrr  hia  rcwu-ctton  In  1940  be  will  a*rv*  uo 
mori« 

I'M  mr  It  |«  unthinUuble  tlmt  he  »hould  not  be  a  cnndldat*  to 
(•uccr^ed  himaelf  3  yeara  hen-c  There  la  no  one  el«*  who  ean 
maintain  the  gnin*  whKh  progreaaiv*  gov*rnmrnt  haa  mad*  In 
the  lanl  few  yeara 

I  thorouKhiy  utsre*  with  many  of  tha  crltlclami  which  have  be«n 
directed  itgninal  Mr  Mooaevelt  It  arrma  to  m*  that  he  haa  prn- 
creded  wiin  nn  eaccea  of  caution  and  that  on  all  too  many  orca- 
Mtonii  he  baa  held  out  an  olive  brnnch  Inatrad  of  ■  hickory  attck 
Me  haa  pinved  with  forc-a  wh'ch  have  welcomed  p*ricKln  of  true* 
(Illy  aa  ippottui.lt lea  lo  undermine  and  undtrcui  all  hta  liberal 
policle* 

■oMrriMKN  Ilia  TtritMiiiirs  has  bskn  aiMouiASLT  tNKrr 

And  at  tlmca  the  tn(  hnlqua  of  th*  man  In  the  Whll*  Houaa  haa 
l)e*n  alngularly  inept  Judged  by  nny  (xilitlcal  yardstick  whaLaii*vi»r. 
1  riifar  to  thoav  rn'oaaloiia  upon  which  Mr  MiHiaavalt  ha*  auotiMsUod 
in  HllentiiiiiK  hi*  kUpiHirter*  and  niaaueiiing  hia  lone  with  una  and 
Itid  eauie  gcaiure 

Hut  all  thia  ahould  be  aklptied  by  thoac  who  are  lnUir*ai«d  In 
the  forward  match  of  lllMtral  ixjllclm*  In  Anierica  Thla  oan  tM 
proved  by  a  aimpi*  UlxiraUiry  titst.  L*i  aay  prugraaalv*  tak*  a 
|M<null  and  it  pu*ie  of  jNitMir  and  at*t  down  the  nuutr*  ot  iluia* 
who  are  avaikbl*  to  oarry  on  New  D«al  pulM  lea. 

Nor  can  ihi  wutth  and  ability  of  tha  potential  oandldat*  be  th* 
»olv  loiikideiaiion  Tha  man  lu  be  nam«>d  u^Miii  your  irial-baJano* 
iih«<el  muat  alao  have  a«iine  ihaiiea  of  noinlnwklMii  and  elMOUuit 

A  KKiall  gioup  tried  II  Ihe  otliar  night,  and  w*  aiulad  up  with 
Irfiliiiiiiii,  Mini4jn,  Hihwallenbaih,  and  Harry  Hiipaiiis.  Moat  itf  tht 
kuppori  Hioong  the  membaia  oi  thia  paftieular  ainall  ftriiaa  M>*||Mit 
went  to  Hopklna  bui  thfra  waa  ho  one  who  ssriiiualy  Uiimght  Its 
ioiild  gxl  by  the  |)t<miN  r««llii  delaguiaa,  let  alun*  tha  vulera,  Hi  IMO. 

lAttuariiia  la  a  prngreaaive  hui  Ida  only  «haiiM  of  a  maJ<ir«pNirty 
iiiiiniMatioii  lb<a  with  ilia  liepuiiliitaiia  and  that  Party  iinNit  Mr* 
tainly  la  not  going  Ut  etiutatie  a  lilMral  aa  it«  MiamUril  liewivi  Al 
the  Muiiitant  lite  (i  (I  P  liailera  fmi|  thai  they  ar*  aittiitg  iiratiy, 
aitil  that  ihav  i<Hn  win  with  anytuHly  1  wouliln't  tit  at  all  sui' 
priaad  to  ae*  them  plug  ltrui«e  Mamm 

iMi  i.iMffit  to  Nfai'T  THais  wTurr  wHim  it  ai*««  Mnat  nasm 

'llo'  l,n  pMibdiea  Phil  Nbil  floh  (kr$  llharala  and  hehaving  vsry 
much  Ilka  old' line  iiberata  al  U(«'  momeni  There  l*  a  fsUI  Ian* 
drii(7  Hiiiong  irteh  of  ihiii  |ier*>usainn  to  iii4>p  out  and  strut  thatr 
DiulT  at  Ih*  very  monu'ttl  when  It  will  do  ths  ailvariarisi  th*  nmal 
good 

Now  ihat  ths  Oovernor  nnrt  the  Henatof  ha?*  ln«ll(»sW«d  ■  hf**i»h 
With  IVioaeveH,  lh*ir  natiii  lit  lean  Rsaoi'latfa  ar*  hafUinini  to  htil 
them  along  and  aay  thai  Ifob  and  Phil  ar*  not  such  bad  slisl** 
lifter  all  If  ell  Iter  U  pollatt*  runs  in  IMO,  h*  will  hav*  lo  do  mi 
on  a  third  tickat,  and  It  will  h*  sn  advsniur*  ealoulstad  lo  make 
I  he  election  aaf*  for  a  Repuhlitian  raaetionary, 

rriends  nf  the  Premdeiit  ae*m  Ut  b$  of  i.h*  opinion  that  bi  wanti 
lo  gel  out  at  the  end  of  hie  term  That's  Irrvlavsnt  Mr  Kocsmi* 
velfii  wiNhea  In  the  matter  are  not  Important  l^rofrMialv**  mvurt 
draft  him,  and  they  mu*t  get  behind  him  now  II*  la  no  hmger 
an  Individual  il*  haa  tieiMim*  a  s/mlxil,  and  ono*  that  symbol 
haa  been  ptiahed  aside  the  vnt#r  will  hnd  himaalf  in  th*  hopcl*** 
epot  of  having  to  decide  tjetwecn  Vandenberg  or  Byrd.  or  making 
itom*  other  aeleotlon  equally  frultleaa  Franklin  0.  Hoo**velt  Is 
the  only  one  who  can  sav*  tb*  pro|r*B*iv*s  of  Atluirlea  front  baooa- 
ing  Hobstm  chooa*rs. 


Spirit  of  Religious  Libcrtr 
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o» 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or  ORKOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  2  (legUlattve  day  of  Wedne$day,  April  20).  i»Si 


ADDREM  BT  HON    JAMKB  J    DAVT8,   OF   rEKHSYLVAKlA,  AT 
PnTSBUROH,   MARCH  27.   IMS 


Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  Prraldcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  a  brief  addreu 


K      J 


.ms 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONdllKSSIONAL  IlECORD 


I : 


MittUcd  "Th«  Oolden  Key 
Pennartvaaia  (Mr.  DavbI.  wh 
Criurlon.  April  29.  i»St.    TTj 
h«  aiAd0  dtinni  the  dedk» 
El  Concreiatlon,  1910  BroAd 
(lay.  March  37.    It  rtprtMoU 
itttrit  of  rtUfloui  liberty. 

There  beiiw  no  otaleetloQ.  ibe  addreei 
printed  la  the  RaooM.  m  folk  wt 


ittvertd  by  the  8en«tar  from 
.  jppeared  m  the  PiiUbunth 
article  embodlea  an  addnns 
exerciMi  of  the  Ark  at  Beth 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  on  8un- 
a  deaire  to  help  maintain  the 


<Hi«noa.  Aprtt  ».  leea) 


! 

4 
! 

1     ' 


Mr 

Uetpau 

!•.  lun 

On 


in  ttae  dadleatlon  ol  Bet  i 


dant  at 


(to*  ooatriffatMm.  and 
to  ■•.    Tbi*  fa** 
tlM  door  ct  B«&  ■ 


tM 


itod  to 


pwt  ol  iM  oaagr«fatloc  wblcto  oMt  on  Um 

Um  k*y  «M  oflarad  by  ta«  prwl- 

in«  »  tptrtUd  (UacuMioo  it  wm 

to*  rlftot  to  turn  tto*  lock  which 

u*  ttoat  tto«  iBfMnbcf*  might 

to  ttoa  vMMnbto  tnditton*  of 

vl4A  WM  pf— awd  to  OM  I  in  turn 

at  ttoa  tr— wirw  at  tto«  Bwcto- 


wonitotp  a 


wbch 


I  atatod  at  that  Um*.  this 
wtn  ta  a  qrmbol  at  ttoa  war  In  wbic 
0mpattnr  and  ondariMaMl] 
-  ^fliio  ttoa  wortd  thi 
•apraaantad  It  to 

ato  naa  Uw  tba  banaftt  ctf  ttoM 
g  daprlvad  flT  thair  raUglena 
all  tuna  ttola  k»7  wUl  bold  an 
and  ttoat  a 
and  paaoa 

or 

dUtawat  parta  at  the 
Inhumanity  to  man.    It  la 
w  raad  at  '^ 


[oldan  key  of  tolcratton  and  good 
~   ttoa  gaiaa  of  th*  temple  of  unl- 

ing  may  ba  opcnad.    Tba  Jewlah 

kay  aa  ttoa  oougregatkm  at  this 

I  wtato  DOW  ttoat  I  had  a  golden 


oro  tttuda 


mtiflrtUaa< 
tod  ly  la  a  I 

Ddiid  a  aad 


muM  M  grotindad  la  good 
baton  ttoa  ttoiBga  to  wblcb  vo 


;i 


Iftty  ttoe  ipMt  oC  ^•f^ldeD 
and  may  ctaa  Ktadly  taaiuia  va 
tomua.    Tba  orablMMor  ttoa 


EXTENSION 
HON.  JOHN  G. 


ordered  to  b« 


M  waa  my  pUaaura  to  par- 
B  Pynagogu*  on  Sunday.  Juna 


vaat  muttltiida  at  paopla  who  ar« 
I  tniat  th 


,  kad  racial  ngbta.    1  tniat  that  for 
taDDored  plaoa.  that  n  wUl  b*  con- 
'    at  paoipla  will  enter  Into  th* 
la  lUaHiiiil  tobrtag. 

at  BMcy  raeea  and  ereada  In 
la  a  guillaaa  cTtdenca  ot  man** 

jntary  on  modem 

gf  vafoitmiato  Tlecima  at  paraeeu- 
dMvaetad  aa  to  take  ttoafr 

to  ttoa  hmiw*  at  eonoan- 

at  ttoa  large  number,  totaling 

In  tba  laat  f*w  week*,    "nm 

•Bttorooad  aad  ttoa  true 

trlbu- 


_  _  tomtng  to 

Tbay  are  apparently 

1*  BOW  the  only  land 

population  wb«r«  rallgloua 

ttolak  earaMlly  baf  ora  tm  permit 

In  our  Oo^Mramfent  to 

Itoa  Unlttod  atataa  or  to  Unpad* 

]  llMt  la  uaadafi  today.    Tbm  ancient 
mataflal  tlctoaa  are  not  «nough  to 
(miiliii^gat^  tiuman  relation  ah  ipa 
and  aympattoattc  undaratandUag 
Mit  our  band*  will  bring  u«  blam 
of  brotbarty  lore  are  tto*  gnat 
-     -  o(  ignti  and 


IV 


prevail  tn  tba  baarta  eg  ah  man 

MOto  ottov  In  ttola  aotann  hour 

lawlah  paonl*  hat*  crar  b**n  do** 

daroot  bop*  of  my  heart  are  for 


lUs 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

TOWNSEND,  JR. 


OP  Dl  UkWAAK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JtfORdcy.  Mop  2  (Ie9<*lafit)e  diy  o/  Wedneaday.  April  20).  193i 


McCAEtL 

LwariTiuia  op  amxricul  afril 


15.  IPSt 


mat  to  have  printed  fn  the 


ICr.  TOWNSINZX    Mr.  President.  I  uk  unanimous  coo- 


RsooeB  an  address  deHrered  by 
Hon.  John  Ri^ood  MoCi  rl,  former  ComptroOer  General 
of  the  Uhitod  Stetas.  on  Aptn  2ft.  liSt.  tt  the  sprt*  confer- 
enee  dinner  of  the  OompMler^  inetttute  of  Amertcn  at 
Urn  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  1  few  Tosfc  Otj. 


There  being  no  objection  the  addrewi  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  th'-  RrrxjuD.  ai  follows: 

I  h»vi«  b««n  hiKlilr  Mcinorcd  by  your  inviialiotia  to  meet  with 
yvu   »na    tm   dcrply    grmn-rul    ih»i    »t    iMt    I    wn    ciijoylug   ttoat 

I  am  kiwnly  inu«rMt«Kl  In  your  orfanlaatlotv  b«^auM  I  b#U*T*  X 
can  tr*  great  poMlbililif*  for  good  in  lhi»  bringing  tog*tto*r  for 
inurchange  of  idra*  and  fraiik  di»cu*aion  or  builn**a  Ilia  thoaa 
whoa*  work  en»bJ»«  them  to  wltnw*  ih*  v«ry  h**rtb«aU  of  great 
•nurprt***— •ni«rprii««  upon  which  w*  ao  depend  for  th*  •v*ry- 
day  ihinsi  of  lift  that  th«lr  proper  opwation  u  a  matter  o(  d**p 
concern  to  every  mothere  ton  of  u».  .      .  ,,      , 

Klr»t  I  want  to  oongratulal*  you  oomptroll^r*  for  following  what- 
ever impulM  It  wae  that  induciKl  you  to  b«Kjom*  oomptrollera— ort*n 
%  thankleM  and  dUagrteable  job.  yet  one  utt«rly  n*o**e*ry  to  ttoa 
•ucccM  of  any  bualtutM  organiaatlon  and  with  poaalbllltl**  lor 
hiilpfiilnitf-  above  ail  oth«rt  It  apeaJu  weU  for  you.  w*U  indeed, 
the  fact  that  you  are  wHUng  to  endur*  th*  dleagreeable  for  a 
chance  to  accomplish  good 

ComptroUexa  In  induatrlal  and  r«lated  organlcaUon*  are  at  long 
laat  being  recognlaed  by  management  and  by  etockholdera  and  by 
the  public— *«p*cially  the  ln»eatln«  public— aa  ofBoeri  of  great 
rmlue  ThU  belated  stroke  of  good  Judgment  glvea  promla*  of 
battermenU  in  bualneaa  that  will  Inure  to  the  benaflt  of  all. 

It  mean*  that  the  day  of  slipshod  methods,  lost  motion,  need- 
leaa  overhead,  haphasard  buying  and  spending,  playing  favorltaa, 
and  other  wast**  and  extravagances  has  ended,  or  at  Isast  Is  draw> 
ing  to  a  close.  It  means  that  not  competition  alone,  but  that 
clear  duty  to  society  and  the  obvious  wisdom  of  eliminating 
■uch  waste*  have  decreed  their  banishment,  to  the  end  that  gooda 
and  asrvlcc  may  be  made  available  to  the  public  at  the  lowest 
price  affording  adequate  compensation  for  the  labor  and  manage- 
ment Involved  and  other  legitimate  cosU.  Including  a  fair  return 
on  the  value  of  the  property  or  capital  employed. 

ComptroUera — at  laast  those  worthy  of  that  title  and  wisely  em- 
powered— can  be  of  immeasurable  value  In  any  business  enter- 
prla*  of  slae.  not  only  In  giving  effect  to  adopted  policies  dealgned 
to  •llmlnate  wast**  and  to  accomplish  betterments,  but  In  unearth- 
ing the  material  facts  and  working  out  wise  policies  for  adoption. 

The  paths  they  must  follow  In  this  connection  are  likely  to  b« 
rough  and  fUied  with  obstacle*.  Unworthy  ambitions  will  ba 
snoountered.  obsolete  methods  and  practices  will  be  stoutly  de- 
f*nd*d  by  tho*e  personally  benefited  thereby.  In  fact,  almost 
tnnumerahl*  obstacles  will  likely  be  encountered,  but  the  comp- 
troller, If  he  be  worth  his  salt,  must  show  the  facts  and  point  ttoa 
way  to  Improvemsnt 

There  exists  an  even  more  serious  need  for  comptrollers  In  govern- 
ment. In  our  Federal  Oovemment  and  In  the  government  of  each 
State  and  large  city,  but  for  an  additional  reason,  a  reason  of 
grave  importance,  a  matter  of  Imperative  necessity  if  our  systom 
of  self-government  Is  to  endure. 

In  industry  the  elements  of  profit  and  deserved  good-will  are 
tncentlves  that  will  make  for  ever-Improving  management  becaus* 
lo**  of  either  spells  disaster.  We  have  reached  that  point  In  pro- 
ductive ablitty  when  only  the  ablest  will  long  survive.  In  se'.f- 
govamoient  the  controlling  factor  Is  not  profit  but  rather  lav 
obeerranc*.  faithfulnees  to  the  law  as  enacted  by  those  represent- 
ing the  electorate  and  legislating  m  their  behalf. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  this  latter  field  I  would  enjoy 
tolling  you  of  some  of  the  dlfBcultles  I  encountered  while  striv- 
ing to  exact  law  observance  in  the  uses  of  public  moneys.  I  feel 
i\ire   you   would  be  Interested.     And   It   would   be   time  well   em- 

Eloyeil  If  we  should  consider  the  need  fcv  a  sure-fire  system  for 
^w  eztforcement  In  the  uses  of  public  moneys,  that  is.  if  our 
Congreas  Is  ever  again  to  resume  discharge  of  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities.  I  hope  to  refer  to  this  subject  lator.  but  since 
our  future — not  only  the  future  of  all  forms  of  business  but  of 
aall-govemment — ia  dependent  upon  a  righting  of  conditions  and 
trends  that  are  taking  us  ever  downward.  It  seems  the  part  of 
wisdom,  and  duty,  that  we  first  take  a  close  look  at  some  of  th*** 
conditions. 

Unless  our  system  of  competitive  enterprise  Is  to  endure  there 
will  be  little  need  for  the  sei  vices  at  ecmptrollers— and  unless  w* 
are  to  maintain  our  system  of  seif-goveriunent  there  will  be  little 
need  for  adequate  means  for  control  by  Congress  over  the  spend- 
ing of  the  public  moneys — little  excuse  in  fact,  even  for  a  Con- 
gress- 
There  is  a  temptation  which  seems  to  beset  those  called  upon 
to  address  public  gatherings — a  temptation  to  please  the  ears  of 
their  auditors  at  any  cost,  and  to  avo:.d  discussing  the  disagree- 
able— even  to  ignoring  the  facts.  I.  toa  am  human.  However, 
anyone  who  has  had  experience  as  comptroller  in  a  business  enter- 
prise or  as  comptroller  in  government,  knows  as  a  fact  that  It  la 
dangerotu  tiuslneas  to  attempt  appraising  a  condition  or  to  at- 
tempt finding  the  right  way  out  of  a  bad  one,  without  knowing 
the  facta,  the  true  and  unvarnished  facts,  and  without  giving 
them  first  and  fuU  consideration.  Mine  has  been  experience  in 
govenunent 

It  would  be  a  happy  day,  a  glorious  day,  if  we  could  say.  even  In 
boastful  half  truth,  that  all  la  well  with  our  beloved  country.  But 
to  so  say.  as  conditions  are.  would  t>e  boasting  indeed — ignoring 
the  facts. 

Pavored  either   by  an   overabundance   of   fortitude  or  a   divine 
tf^iTMifar-trn- — probably  both — we  have  managed  to  struggle  through 
I   s.  xkearly  8.  terrible  years.     Years   filled  with  trials  that  test  th* 
at  men  aad  taring  Unea,  lines  that  mar  far  too  early 
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beauty  ot  thoughtful  woman:  roan  of  turmoil,  unoartalnty,  as- 
travaganoa,  plunging;  yaari  of  noundarlng. 

T^  ooaU  have  bean  great,  aot  alone  in  money  but  In  deteriora- 
tion of  that  quality  within  us  naoaaaary  to  auooaaa  In  aaU-govam- 
mant 

But  great  aa  ha?*  been  the  eoata,  wa  oould  in  due  tim*  have 
paid  ttoa  billa  and  r*palr*d  tba  damage  had  our  aaerlflaaa  and  our 
axtravaganoaa  brought  ua  out  of  our  dilemma.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  not.    Quit*  the  contrary. 

Iliar*  la  raqulrad  no  ability  for  apaclal  vlcloa  to  know  that  wa 
have  gotten  ouraalvea  into  a  tarrlbla  tangle,  or,  that  in  our  floun- 
dering w*  hav*  b**n  morlng  at«adUy  away  from  aeU-govemment 
and  toward  a  auperstat* — growing  w*akar  and  w*ak*r  In  aalf- 
analysis  and  aalf-dlactpllna,  In  aali-rvllanoa  and  aalf-r**p*ot,  iJk*- 
wla*  In  purpoa*  to  oooporato.  to  pull  together.  Bacto  day  mor* 
dei>endent.  d*p*nd*nt  upon  gorammant. 

Aa  a  matUr  of  fact,  w*  hav*  bean  becoming  mora  and  mora 
Involved  until  today  we  are  in  much  mora  precarious  condition 
than  we  were  at  the  depth  of  the  depreaaion  in  10S1  and  IBSS: 
and,  even  worse,  we  are  far  leaa  prepared  today  than  wa  were  in 
IBSa  to  make  an  effective  and  cooperative  fight.  We  are  weaker, 
woefully  weaker,  not  only  financially  but  In  imlty. 

I  do  not  aay  theee  things  in  blttemeea  or  becauae  of  111  feeling 
toward  any  man  or  woman  now  or  heretofore  in  public  life.  I 
aay  them  with  deepest  regret.  I  aay  them  because  I  feal  It  la  high 
time  we  look  the  truth  aquarely  in  the  face,  that  we  reallae  the 
deaperatoneea  of  oiu-  plight  and  begin  doing  aomethlng  about  it. 
We  have  been  Ignoring  our  real  problema  far  too  long. 

As  for  those  now  occupying  high  plaoaa:  I  would  cheer  them 
to  the  echo  if  they  were  to  about-face  and  started  leading  us 
toward  stability  and  sound  motion  forward:  if  they  were  to  begin 
building  us  up  instoad  ot  building  Oovemment  up  and  us  down; 
if  they  were  to  quit  playing  to  the  galleries  and  started  trying 
to  make  self-government  work  the  only  way  it  can  be  made  to 
work — through  cooperative  endeavor. 

This  Is  no  time  for  ill-feeling,  for  group  antagoniama,  or  for 
grabbing — grabbing  either  for  power,  for  special  advantage,  or  for 
something  for  nothing.  It  la  time  for  giving — giving  abtindantly 
of  the  best  that  is  within  ua — to  the  end  that  we  may.  by  work- 
ing together,  stop  slipping  backward  and  begin  again  marching 
forward — ^forward  toward  that  goal  for  which  we  were  destined. 

We  have  been  in  tough  spots  before  but  never  before  In  on* 
like  this — never  before  when  the  oonsequenoee  of  our  folly  were  eo 
threatening,  when  we  were  skating  on  such  thin  ice.  when  there 
was  such  need  for  sober  and  unaelflah  thinking,  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action,  and,  above  all.  ne*d  for  cooperative  effort. 

We  can't  hope  to  find  the  way  out  of  our  dtfOcultiea  unlaea  we 
first  find  where  we  are.  Just  what  fix  we  are  in — and  we  cant 
expect  to  build  sanely  and  safely  for  the  futiua,  or  Judge  propoeed 
remedies  wisely,  unleaa  we  first  aacertaln  what  blunders  put  us 
where  w*  are. 

In  such  analysis  we  are  Immediately  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  theee  years  of  lavlsbt  spending  by  Oovemment — 
years  of  so-called  pump  priming — these  years  of  sacrlfloe — years 
of  back-breaking  taxee  and  public-debt  building — we  have  made 
no  real  prograaa  toward  recovery  and  atabUlty.  Buaineaa  at  a 
standstill,  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  our  people  out  of  work — and 
unemployment  increasing  daily.  We  have  succeeded  in  keeping  our 
heads  above  water — ^from  going  clear  tuxder — but  have  made  no 
real  progress  toward  firm  footing. 

Tou.  who  know  the  pulae  and  problema  of  busineaa  aa  well,  if 
not  better,  than  doea  any  other  group  in  our  country,  need  not 
be  told  that  the  flow  of  lifeblood  has  all  but  ceased;  that  we  have 
reached  a  condition  of  sluggishneas  approaching  stagnation;  that 
we  are  Just  milling  along  existing  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week  doing  such  jobs  aa  are  proffered — waiting  for  the 
storm  to  cease. 

You  who  deal  each  day  with  the  problema  of  financing  such  bual- 
ne*s  activity  as  still  existo  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  damaging 
effect  of  tax  drains  that  leave  nothing  for  Job-giving  improvement 
and  far  too  little  even  for  adequate  maintenance. 

You  comptrollers  need  not  be  told  of  the  depressing  effect  of  a 
public  debt  so  big  that  further  borrowing,  even  for  meet  legiti- 
mate uses,  wotild  be  risky  busineaa  or  of  the  brake-setting  effect  of 
that  enormous  debt  upon  Job-giving  activity,  a  debt  which  takes 
each  year  from  our  earnings  nearly  a  billion  dollars  merely  for 
Intereat. 

What  remedy  is  proposed?    Oovemment  has  spoken. 

More  lavish  spending,  more  so-called  piunp  priming,  a  rush 
outlay  by  Oovemment  of  another  four  and  a  haJLf  or  five  billion 
dollars.  This  notwithstanding  the  utter  failure  of  years  of  lavlah 
spending,  so  lavish  Indeed  that  we  have  depleted  our  substance, 
have  been  bled  white  by  taxes,  and  have  added  more  than  $20,000,- 
000.000  to  our  public  debt. 

More  billions  to  be  doled  out  again  to  make  war  on  a  depres- 
sion. This  time  a  so-called  business  recession,  but  In  fact  nothing 
more  or  less  than  renewed  activity  of  the  same  old  ailment,  activ- 
ity thereof  having  been  but  temporarily  arrested  by  the  salve  of 
former  si>endlng. 

A  remedy  of  doubtfxil  value  under  most  favorable  conditions  and 
with  scientific  application,  our  spending  is  in  no  sense  bona  fide 
pump  priming:  that  Is,  spending  in  such  careful  and  guarded 
manner  as  to  Induce  that  gradual  and  sound  motion  forward  in  key 
activities  likely  to  encourage  similar  motion  in  other  and,  Anally, 
in  all  our  activities.  Ours  is  worse  than  useless,  because  not  safe- 
guarded from  pollution  by  politics.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  be- 
ginning and  to  this  day  expenditures  from  recovery  and  relief 


appropriation*  ar*  not  pr**onb*Ci  aad  •af*guard*d  by  lav,  ar*  not 
•v*n  controlled  by  a  nonpaniaan  or  tiiparttaao  board,  but  raitoar 
ar*  dol*d  out,  pro}*et  by  proJ*ct,  bit  bj  bit.  by  agent*  of  tb*  Praal- 

dtni  and  subject  to  his  discretion- -dl»cr*tlon  to  wltbbold  or  to 
grant,  as  mav  suit  bis  pleasure  or  his  purpoa**;  dtaerotlOB  to  re- 
ward subaarvienoy  and  to  punish  thoaa  who  dara  quaauoa  tba  wto- 
dom  of  his  oouraa 

We  are  told,  by  way  of  eonfa*aioD  and  avotdanoa,  that  e?an 
though  this  new  spending  may  bring  no  lasting  banaflt,  It  will  tide 
ua  ov*r  for  a  y*ar  or  two.  and  that  it  wont  hurt  too  muck  baeauM 
th*  public  debt  will  not  b*  lner**aed  by  mora  tbao  a  ooupl*  of 
billion  dollars.  What  thin  thinking.  What  dlffatanoa  de«  It 
mak*  whathar  on*  spends— spends  In  profligate  fashion— -fran  ea^ 
in  hi*  pocket,  from  his  bank  account,  iir  aa  a  raault  at  borrowtag— ^ 
In  Just  such  amount  aa  ha  ao  apanda  doaa  ba  not  In  that  amount 
deplete  hia  reaourr«*r    Of  ooura*. 

The  Pre«id*nt'B  propo*al  la  that  w*  further  daplata  our  aubatanee 
by  a  spandlng  program  involving  an  additional  four  and  a  half  or 
flv*  billion  dollars.  Th*  qu**Uon  Is:  What  wUl  w*  do  about  tha 
next  business  recession,  the  one  that  hitt  ua  aa  aoon  aa  tha 
quieting  effect  of  thla  ant*th**la  wears  offT  That  another  on*  will 
hit  ua  aaems  aa*ur*d  if  Congr***  should  aoe*d*  to  th*  PrMld*nt*i 
plan.  If  for  no  other  reaaon  than  th*  fact  that  whll*  one*  again 
Oovemment  spending  will  be  labeled  "pump  priming,"  one*  again 
it  Is  to  be  politically  managed— doled  out  pursuant  to  Bxacutlva 
discretion  by  the  same  political  agentdea  aa  haretofcr*— W.  P.  A.. 
P.  W.  A,  and  so  forth. 

The  propoeal  Is.  at  beat,  a  further  dissipation  of  our  aubatanee — 
and  a  subatantial  on»— merely  to  pcatpon*  th*  day  of  rackonlng, 
the  day  for  an  about-fao*.  and  at  worst,  a  d**perate  effort, 
through  uses  of  public  moneys,  to  get  the  present  administration 
safely  past  th*  November  elections,  and  fortified  for  tho**  to  come 
in  1B40. 

What  a  diamal  and  discouraging  pk^ture. 

Congr***  ha*  not  yet  spoksn  on  the  President's  proposal  and 
there  may  develop  enough  fortitude  In  one  Chamber  or  the  other, 
or  in  both,  to  withstand  the  terrible  preasure  h*  can  exert  because 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  that  have  been  given  him. 

Congreas  must,  of  course — and  as  to  this  there  la  unanimity — 
make  provision  for  government  to  aaiilat  In  the  adequate  ear*  of 
thoee  whom  our  foUie*  have  reduced  to  naceaaitoua  clrcumstanoea. 
But  not  alone  becauae  of  our  depleted  c<»dltlon  and  the  Impera- 
tive need  that  each  dime  m  each  dollair  be  made  to  count  but  ttoat 
government  may  d**erv*  and  may  regain  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  our  citizenship — Congreas  must  purify  relief  spending. 
If  in  providing  for  relief  aaalstanoe  Ctmgreaa  again  shotild  fall  to 
aafeguiard  such  moneys  from  diaslpatlon  through  waste  and  politi- 
cal manipulation,  then  Oongreaa  will  isgatn  hav*  fall*d  ua — let  ua 
down  In  an  hour  of  d«*p«*t  ne*d. 

But  to  r«*um*  again  our  qtiest  to  And  out  wh*re  w*  ar*  and 
what  put  us  ther*: 

Pcrhap*  even  better  than  all  others,  you  comptrollers  reallae  the 
extent  and  the  decp-eeatadn***  of  the**  fears  that  beeat  bualneaa 
from  tap  to  bottom  and  in  all  flalda— fear  to  venture,  fear  to  risk, 
else  even  that  which  waa  managed  to  be  saved  from  the  wreck 
may  be  lost. 

Peart    Fear  of  what?    Wear  of  government. 

What  a  hideoua  thing  for  us  to  ba  forced  to  admit.  But  la  It  not 
the  fact? 

What  haa  eauaed  thla  fearT 

There  are  many  reaaona,  but  It  aeiuna  to  m*  tbaaa  tbra*  are 
outstanding:  (1)  Becaua*  government:  has  attempted  too  much, 
much  too  much — ^has  attempted  to  tak;e  over  all  our  wo*a.  to  aolva 
all  our  problema.  to  give  ua  ready-to-wear  aecurlty — haa  attempted 
to  run  everything.  We  have  heard  far  too  much  of  "dont  worry, 
don't  even  try;  Just  let  government  do  It."  We  have  been  build- 
ing government  up.  and  ouraelvee  down,  until  goremmant  la  a 
monstrotjs  thing,  and  we  have  beeoai*  weak,  afraid  even  to  try 
standing  alone. 

(3)  Because,  to  permit  government  readily  to  manage  eraiy- 
thlng.  there  have  been  concentrated  la  our  Cbl«f  XxecutlTa  aucb 
broad  powers,  and  there  haa  existed  is.  otu*  Congraaa  atich  dlapoal- 
tlon  to  submit  to  his  every  command,  as  haa  ao  waakanad.  li  not 
suspended,  our  constitutional  safeguards  against  unbridled  autbor- 
ity  as  to  cause  every  man  who  thlnka  to  atop,  look,  and  Uaten,  and 
to  watch  his  step,  as  to  cause  every  <!ya  to  be  foeuaad  on  Wash- 
ington. 

(3)  Because  our  Chief  Xxecutlve  has  made  mlatakaa — baa  ao  em- 
ployed, or  has  ao  brandished,  theae  vast  powcn  aa  to  fill  ttoa  baarta 
of  men  with  fear — ^fear  aa  to  What  evtsn  harahar  stepa  govamnMnt 
next  may  take. 

While  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  ezlat«nee  of  aucto  broad  powers 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  individual  wmild  alone  ba  enough  to  caua* 
uncertainty,  because  autocratic  power,  when  in  tb*  mood,  can  aot 
not  only  harshly  but  quickly:  once  such  power  is  unwisely  uasd. 
uncertainty  turns  to  feai. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  trying  supergovemment.  play- 
ing with  dynamite.  Trying  an  all-powerful  Executive  with  ^xar- 
ciae  of  congressional  authority  virtually  suspended.  What  hs«  be*n 
the  result?  While  we  will  never  know  th*  full  czt*nt  at  th*  dam- 
age suffered  we  do  know — 

It  has  delayed  the  working  out  of  out  i»-oblems,  resulting  in  ttoeSr 
multiplication  and  aggravation. 

It  has  dissipated  our  nubetanoe.  encouraged  wastcfulneaa  1na»*ar1 
of  frugaUty,  dependency  Instead  of  self-relianca. 

It  has  stagnated  indivlduai;  inltiaUvii. 
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atoiln 


f<r 


*  Ue 
tba  dark  dkya 


It.  baa  toBD«M(M  m  to  tba  brlak  a 
aoHt  ct  tba  •&  tbat  cauaad  tba 
ti^  a  armbUaoa  of  ptoapenty  on 
tha    money   waa   loaned    abroad 
loaj:<i9d  tt  to  OovamaMBt  I 
an  lacklac  bo(b  tba  unity 
m  wall  la  baad  duriac 

It  baa  pravaatad 

both  power  and  money,  and  hy  a 
a  »-yaar  opportunity  to 
aooM'  tiimraai  taiward  Oo 
ganUaaa  ct  bow  atacan  lu 
ua  4owa  aad  not  up — aaad 
lam  ia  polaon  to  a  daaoocraey.    0 
eauaa  aaU-«ovamataot  raqttliea  a 
wblta  auaat— waaaaant  faada 
naoola 

of  dovbt  that  tko 

bow  bl«b  tba  ultlanata  aUa,  la 

neiit  luecaad  on  a  groBiam  at 


atar  «d 


ajid 


rate 
a  firaa  pao^la  wwftlac  out  tbair 
wbira  tba  law  of  oompanaatlon 
tbroufb  aatf-aaatyala  and 
elate  aad  en)oy  auooaoMa  wban 

Vtrat  imfwil— ■  la  tt 
tbiiA  ir  wronc  to  tba 
bUiM  tbaft  laloaUy  dua 
aad  at  tba  vary  boMfom  ct 
n  waa  a  waak  Ooograaa  that 

lYua.  tba  Praaldent  faUad  to 
ta  laaitanhly    i  abaaoa  tba  Uta 
A  cbancc  to  laad  a  atn«sUn« 
working   out    of   tbalr    own    ~ 
«^fCM:    aa  to  atrangtbaa  tbam 
atf  r-foramBMnt.    ffia  faitura  ta 
m  tSat  terfc  boor,  wban  tbara 
oxLtty  aad  oooparattva  acttsn  la 
au^aoa    forward,    to   varlaa    lad 
p^ranfial  reapoaaibUtly— oMd  for 
prlT*  our  ooontty  af  a  laartarablf 
ftree.  a  ptaaaiag  aad  panaiaatw 
could  bave  Induced  ua  to  work 
to  baT*  ao  underatood  tba  aaad 
vaatac*  tb««ta  fbr  an.  tbat  w« 
th«  dotac  of  tba  Job. 

9t  aousbt 

tiifaiiiiiMMif 

ThOB.  ba  la  itiarpaaMa  wltb 
trytBc  to  wMd  tboaa  taat  pt 

Hb  la  ebarfaabla.  too.  wtth 
ezpaaaa  of  O'Jiiyaa    at  Xt 
ttifei.  aupatpowaer  ta  marely    , 
1^    te  tba  fMa  oC  fbOart  tt 
arid  tbat 


nuuuit 


a  for  raeaUlac  tbe  raoaat  raacb 

and  ttw  latar  aad  «n 

ta  ttM  aaaaaf  potade     __  . 

wttb  wbtcSi 


Tba  PraaklMtt  la  cbarweabia 

loaa  Sae  to 


tor  many  of  tba  ao-called 
for  tbaft 

P(ir  Inatanea 


buse  and  coatly 

raUef  aumeya 


(M  daafiy  to 
tew  itfMiMd  ti 

brougbt  ua  ao  far 

loral  fiber,  IndQeed 


aaflCbcr 


by  reoooualtting 


oC  IBM.  partmiarty  Indnc- 
In  the  twanttea 
buying   bare.    Ttaia  Uaae   we 
Tbla  time,  howeapr.  we 
n^*«*»^*'  credit  that  atood  ua 
of  tba  early  tblrttaa.  | 


^ ^ .  an  abundance  of 

hopeful  public,  has  been  given 
;  atetatUty  and  to  make  at  least 
fa  anaouaoad   otojcctlvea.     Re- 
It  haa  tattod  because  tt  btUlt 
Bot  atroog.    Patemal- 
I  ^**— «^*  to  aueoQcd  tte- 
,   aad  aeU-rellant  people. 
dta^nlablng  TltaUlor  of  a 
tbay  are  too  weak  to  reals*, 
bayaod  room  for  even  a  ahadoar 
d  aaaat.  no  mafcfear  bow  wlae  or 
aaougb  to  rrr^  self  gufuu- 
aad  patemallaa. 
I   abaohzUam   aad   de- 
toy  aalgbt.    Democracy  laTolTea 
aohtonia.  taking  tt  oa  tbe  chin 
dletataa.  and  grow  lug  strong 
enough  to  sppre- 
beeaiiae.  earaed  and  ilaaii  mmX 
la  to  charge  eTerythlng 
)  muat  Buffer,  of  coorae.  all 
>  more.    Aa  a  matter  of  tact, 
M  la  aot  tba  cblaf  offendar. 
us  In  the  wrong  dtractlon. 
a   marvelous  oppcrtunlty 
e(   wbtcb  eonaaa  ^to  taw  men. 
bewildered  people  to  auch  a 
t    >juu»w>l1*e   ea- 

for  tba  dtttlaa  of 

a  talllag  blow  bceauae 
our  greataat  need  for 
to  regain  stablUty  and 

laUtoUTa    aad    a«iae    of 

H»^tii«g  togatbsr — It  waa  to  de> 
a  popidar  coaAdeace.  a  drtvtng 
pawanalltT — a  kaaderahlp  that 
gur  way  out  of  the  woods,  and 
for  effort  and  tbe  ultimate  ad- 
would  bava  found  happlneaa  In 


prol  ilema    ttiroagb 


tbat 


iM  has 


of  8^- 

ba   got   them, 
aade  while 
to  lanay   everything, 
aaeklng  more  power  at  tbe 
d  aalf-goearamant.    But  In 
true  to  form.     It  never  glvea 
l^mnabiy  aaaka  greater  power- 
no  exception  to  tbe  nac  there 
coatrol  of  tbe  Supreme  Court, 
reach  for  Kxecutlve  freedom 
as  "reorganlantlon" — 
tt'ctta^  to  poUtlcal  conttol  over 


fv 


vltb 


all  depletions  of  relief   and 
political  manlptilatton.  and 
thoae  tatlllonH  have  been  for 
tjKt  to'blB  dtrectleb  aad  dtKretlon. 

be  aakf  as  to  the  lack  at  need 

■jt  need  even 

d  naad  for  their  continuance. 


enkergEUcy  agandea — lack 


tbat  he  eroate  that 

Admlalstrmtlon,  to 

every  vottsg 


prtrlnet  of  the  Nation.  He  could  have  exacted  that  spending  fer 
relief  be  on  s  factual  ratfaer  than  on  a  guessing  tjasls— on  a  basla 
of  actual  and  eatabtlsfaed  need  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  aD  the 
tnlBe  would  bear.  He  coold  have  kept  the  extending  of  relief 
asilatance  wholesome  by  requiring  the  establishment  of  and  by 
opiaratlng  only  through  local  nonpartisan  or  blpertlaan  boards  or 
eaamltteea.  the  Oovemment  supplying  only  what  local  commu- 
Qltlea  reasonably  could  not.  True,  this  machine  firovlded  Jobs  for 
a  hoard  of  hungry  politicians  and  served  effectually  as  a  political 
mtichlne  la  Influencing  palmary  selections  and  ultimate  elections, 
but  It  served  aad  Is  serving,  no  actual  need. 

Much  the  same  rightly  could  be  said  regarding  the  size  and  cost 
of  that  huge  organization  brought  Into  being  to  administer  the 
pvbllc-warka  program  and  of  the  much  larger  and  even  more 
costly  w««rhtn*>  we  are  matntalnlng  to  boss  our  farmers — too  much 
fo:-  overhead,  too  much  f'x  bureaucratic  bossing. 

In  the  face  of  a  geneial  statute  denying  use  of  appropriated 
Bk^neys  to  employ  publicity'  experts,  there  was  no  requirement  or 
need  that  through  devious  back-door  methods  large  and  costly 
forces  be  put,  on  the  public  p>ay  rolls,  otherwise  labeled,  to  be  sure, 
btit  propagandists  In  fact,  be  hired  to  flood  the  country  with  dla- 
torted  facts,  the  basis  for  foundatlonless  hopes 

Tea,  for  these  and  many  other  wastes  and  extravagances,  the 
President  cannot  avoid  accountability  They  are  a  part  of  the  co5ts 
resulting  from  our  taking  the  wrong  course. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  even  though  he  sought  these 
eatraordlnary  powers  it  was  the  fault  of  a  weak  Congress  that  he 
get  them — that  It  has  been  the  fault  of  succeeding  Congresses  he 
is  keeping  them — and  that  the  fault  is  really  ours  because  the 
Congrer*!  belongs  to  us.  Is  accountable  only  to  us.  not  to  the 
Kxecutlve  Or  overlook  either,  that  It  will  be  our  fault  If  by 
aiiy  action  of  our  present  or  succeeding  Congresses,  theee  extraor- 
dinary and  dangerous  powers  are  perpetuated  or  more  power  Is 
given  htm. 

Yes.  It  was  a  weak  Congre.ss  that  let  us  In  for  this  mess.  Only 
Cingress  had  the  power  to  do  It — and  th\is.  only  a  strong  Congress 
ciin  lead  us  out  of  It. 

True,  we  have  a  three-motored  ship  of  state,  but  the  matrter 
motor  is  our  Congress — not  the  Executive.  Our  plan  of  self- 
ginremment  is  buUt  around  our  Congre-ss.  A  governing  body  com- 
posed of  two  Houses  containing  representatives  elected  by  and 
taiaaedlately  from  the  people  and  possessing  exclusive  authority 
U>  legislate  in  their  behalf.  There  is  no  power  in  either  the 
Kcecutlve  or  the  Judiciary  to  govern.  Their  duties  flow  from  what 
Is  done  by  Congress — one  to  enforce  the  laws  as  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, the  Executive,  and  the  other  to  Interpret  such  laws,  the 
Judiciary. 

We  must  not  forget  that — 
Only  Congress  can  legislate — make  laws. 
Only  Coxigress  can  impose  taxes. 

Only  Congress  can  authorize   borrowing  on   the  Nation's  credit. 
Only  Congreas  can  authorize  the  withdrawal  of  public  moneys 
from  the  Treasury — and  thus  can  prescribe,  and  Is  responsible  for 
preaerlblng.  its  uses. 

Only  Congress  has  the  means  to  exact  economy,  efllclency.  and 
honesty  tn  Government — and  to  bring  our  Budget  Into  balance. 
Only  Congress  can  crucify  the  Independence  of  our  Judiciary. 
Only  congress  can  give  away  our  right  to  govern  ourselves. 
It  la  when  this  nukster  motor  goes  wrong  that  we  suffer — and  ft 
v^ent  wrong  In  1933 

Just  when  we  were  most  In  need  of  a  capable  and  courageous 
CXmgieaa.  In  those  dark  days  of  1933-34,  we  elected  the  Seventy- 
third. 

Its  task  and  duty  were  clear  Our  problems,  resulting  from  the 
(Taah.  were  xinsclved.  There  were  millions  still  out  of  work,  and 
more  millions  in  rtccessltous  circumstances  due  to  such  condition. 
Our  Industries  were  Just  beginning  to  move  in  employment-giving 
actinty.  Agriculture  was  suffering.  partiCTilarly  because  of  the 
lost  tmylng  pwwer  of  the  unemployed.  We  were  wobbly  and  afraid. 
Elected  on  a  platform  pledging  a  fearless  attack  upon  our  prob- 
lems and  under  a  promise  to  reduce  the  costs  of  Government  at 
least  3d  percent,  and  with  that  overwhelming  approval  of  their 
promised  program,  as  Is  seldom  given  by  our  electorate,  Its  duty 
was  dear.  Did  it  do  its  Job?  It  did  not.  It  not  only  did  not 
attack  our  problems,  or  help  us  to  do  so,  It  laid  the  foundation 
for  our  present  dilemoMi 

Afraid  to  attack  our  problems,  the  course  of  least  resistance 
was  taken,  they  were  dumped  into  the  lap  o*  a  waiting  President. 
One  measure  followed  another  either  delegating  legislative  powera 
to  the  Kxecutlve  or  authorizing  him  to  act  In  his  discretion.  Fab- 
ulous sums  of  public  moneys  were  appropriated  for  his  uses,  with 
authority  to  create  still  more  agencies  to  spend  It.  Wise  states- 
men in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  pointed  out  the  dangers 
but  there  was  no  stopping  the  mad  rush  for  "cover."  They  had 
fcund  a  popular  Idol — one  both  confident  of  hts  way  and  ambitious 
for  power — why  not  let  him  take  the  gaff? 

In  the  l>eginrung  all  this  was  branded  for  consimiptlon.  and,  in 
general,  was  so  accepted,  as  emergency  activity — to  stop  once 
the  pump  was  pruned — but  they  were  not  self-stopping  and.  like 
so  many  movements  that  encourage  selfishness  and  greed — and 
amlMtion — have    now   gnysm    to   menacing    proportions. 

Since  that  flrst  terrible  mistake  billions  upon  billions  have  been 
similarly  appropriated  and  doled  out — and  too  largely  dissipated 
In  needless  overhead,  popularity  propaganda,  politics,  and  sheer 
waste. 

When  the  voice  of  statesmanship  was  finally  heard  and  Congresa 
teek  stock  of  tts  ctniduct.  It  found  Itself  tn  a  predicament.    It  had 
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created  a  maeatroalty— a  mammoth  and  ooatly  goveraniental  ma- 
chine, ovoHowtng  Waablngton  and  extending  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  country — and  It  bad  delegated  ao  much  of  Ita 
oonsUtutlonal  authority  over  government  tbat  the  machine  waa 
out  of  control. 

Oongreaa  found,  to  Its  sorrow,  that  lavlah  and  careless  spending 
had  created  a  widespread  Impreaslon  there  exists  unlimited  wealth 
available  to  government — aad  that  tt  vraa  oonatdeied  the  first  duty 
of  a  Congraaaman  to  bring  home  his  share  of  the  loot.  Sections 
of  the  country  vied  with  each  other  to  aee  which  could  get  the 
more  and  bl^pger  projects — to  aee  which  had  tbe  stronger  politi- 
cal pull. 

Congreaa  discovered,  too.  that  tt  had  unwittingly  put  its  neck 
Into  a  nooee — ^that  tt  had  foolishly  granted  the  Executive  discre- 
tionary control  |jver  the  spending  of  those  billions  Congress  Itself 
had  appropriated  for  recovery  and  relief  and  that  Members 
themselves  must  see  the  President,  or  haunt  the  writing  rooms 
of  one  of  hts  spenders.  In  order  to  aectire  approval  of  projects 
for  their  own  States  or  district — and  no  matter  how  sorely  needed. 
What  a  whip!  and  how  it  has  lieen  wielded. 

There  was,  ot  course,  no  way  to  avoid  the  consequence  of  the 
damage  inflicted  by  the  crash  of  1939.  They  might  Im  minimized, 
worked  out  gradually,  but  not  escaped  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  and  In  an  effort  to  p>aetpone  that  dreaded  day.  a  face-to-faoa 
meeting  with  our  problems,  artificial  devices  were  resorted  to.  One 
dlfflculty  with  artificial  devices,  like  falsehoods.  Is  that  each  one 
employed  calls  for  use  of  many  more  to  keep  the  first  one  going, 
and  this  pyramiding  has  been  going  on  until  we  are  being  crushed 
by  the  weight  and  cost  of  such  devices. 

We  started  trying  to  do  everything  with  money — spend  our 
way  to  prosperity,  spend  our  way  to  happiness,  spend  our  way  to 
seciurlty,  tax  our  way  to  reform — and  all  the  while  txnrowlng 
billions  upon  billions  to  keep  up  the  spending.  We  have  been 
talking  money,  thinking  money,  seeking  money,  until  we  are 
money  bent  If  not  money  mad.  Until  what  won't  we  do  for 
money,  until  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  there  are  things  of 
vastly  greater  value. 

Not  all  government  has  done,  even  though  moving  tn  the 
wrong  direction,  has  been  t>arren  of  value.  Some  of  the  vast 
sums  that  have  been  poured  out  for  relief  have  reached  those  In 
need.  Some  of  the  even  larger  amounts  expended  for  projects 
have  provided  temporary  Jobs. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  Instead  of  hslplng  tis  to  work  out 
our  problems,  that  we  might  thereby  regain  confidence  and  firm 
footing,  government  aoxight  to  take  over  the  whole  job — ^to  make 
It  easy  for  us — and  we  were  selfish  enough  to  entertain  the  hope 
It  mierht  be  done.  That's  where  we  slipped  t)ecause.  while  pre- 
tending to  he  busy  doing  the  whole  Job,  government  has  been 
growing  big.  dominant,  powerful — end  we  have  l)een  growing 
dependent — and  It  has  been  In  the  building  and  maintaining  of 
this  supergovcmment,  in  popularizing  It,  In  keeping  It  constantly 
moving  up.  and  In  preventing  It  from  crashing  under  Its  own 
weight,  that  waste,  extravagance,  needless,  foolish  spending,  have 
done  so  much  damage. 

The  tragic  part  of  It  Is,  that  notwithstanding  this  draining  of 
oxir  substance,  we  have  made  no  gain  toward  stability. 

Placated  by  an  oft-repeated  program  of  objectives  so  whole- 
some as  to  draw  Instant  approval — and  thereby  disarm  us — our  eyea 
have  t>een  In  the  clouds  while  our  hands  have  l>een  doing 
mischief. 

Despicable  indeed  would  be  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
wholeheartedly  believe  tn  relieving  want  and  distress;  In  Im- 
proving the  lot  and  outlook  of  our  underprtvlieged;  In  striving 
toward  the  goal  of  a  more  ainindant  life  for  our  cltlaenshlp; 
In  helping  our  workers  secure  better  thtnga.  Improved  working 
conditions,  more  security  tn  employment,  and  a  fair  share  of  the 
fmita  of  their  labors;  tn  Improving  the  lot  of  agrtculttire;  and 
tn  making  self-government  work.  These  are  things  we  must 
everlastingly  strive  for,  but  we  never  wlU  attain  them  unleas  we 
begin  moving  tn  the  direction  of  tbelr  aooompllahment.  Tbe  aad 
part  Is  we  have  been  moving  tn  an  oppoatto  direction.  Instead 
of  striving  for  our  objectives  we  have  been — 

Relieving  want  and  dlstreaa  by  injecting  polltlea  Into  relief,  by 
dlaelpatlng  public  moneys  appropriated  for  the  care  of  tbe  needy; 

Improving  the  lot  of  the  underprivileged  aad  providing  the 
more  abundant  life  by  retarding  reemployment,  keeping  the  needy 
on  dole,  through  nagging  and  otberwlae  bladerlBg  tboae  who  are 
striving  to  create  cmploymant; 

Helping  our  wM'kera  by  encotrngtag  tbem  to  soeb  exoeaaaa  aa 
to  aacrlflce  public  aympatby  and  support,  by  enoooraglng  dta- 
sension  within  their  ranks,  by  widening  tbe  gap  between  worker 
and  management  in  Induatry  and  thereby  poatponing  tbe  advent 
of  true  couectlve  bargaining; 

Helping  agrlctilture  by  trying  bxireaucrattc  fanning,  trying  to 
run  our  farms  from  Wellington — building  agriculture  down, 
not  up: 

Making  self-government  work  by  trjXot  to  ruin  It,  attanpttng 
to  build  a  superstate  In  tts  stead;  and 

Grand  objectives  but  poor  direction. 

The  Seventy-third  Oongreaa  having  ao  aurrendered  Ita  powera 
and  shirked  Ita  responsfbOttlea  aa  to  create  thla  monstrosity— this 
Bupergovenunent — aubeeqtioit  Congreaaea  have  been  laboring  under 
a  frtghtful  handtcai>— prtnclpally,  that  power  delegated  to  the 
Executive  whereby  to  punish  Membera  for  dlaobeytng  Executive 
commands — the  discretionary  spending  of  thoae  bllliona  of  doOara 
annually  appropriated  and  officially  labeled  "Recovery  and  BelleT* 
but  populariy  labeled  "Tin  Prealdeat'a  Sluab  rund."    Thia  condl- 


tton  Is  ao  notorloualy  tmwholeaaine  tbat  wbaacver  a  new  raaeb  for 
power  la  tmder  consideration  by  Congreai  tbe  outoooM  la  popularly 
estimated  on  the  beats  of  whether  Oongreaa  or  ''pap.  patronage, 
and  projecta."  will  win. 

True,  this  la  a  condition  Oongreaa  could  promptly  cure— had  tt 
enough  faraeetng  and  upstanding  MemlMva.  Oongraaa  oould.  aad 
would  prompUy  regain  all  ita  powera  and  begin  functloBlBg  aa  a 
deliberative  body— discharging  Its  reapoxtAlbtlttlea— were  It  rightly 
oompoaed. 

There  Is  some  excellent  talent  In  both  the  Senate  and  tba  Houaa— 
as  capable  and  as  fearleas  as  ever  graced  thoee  Chambers — but  not 
enough.  The  best  these  statesmen  have  been  able  to  do— bdng 
woefully  outnumbered — haa  been  to  defeat  auch  reaehea  for  power 
as  were  involved  In  the  President's  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Oourt 
and  In  his  so-called  reorganization  bill.  And  let  me  reoilad  yoa 
In  this  connection,  that  in  these  flghtfi,  not  dllBeult  for  Bapub- 
Ucans.  the  country  saw  men  who  had  been  Desnocrata  all  tbalr 
lives,  rise  courageously  above  all  partiian  conalderatlona,  forage 
all  "pap,  projecu.  and  patronage."  and  brave  the  attack  of  tba 
richest  and  most  powerful  political  machine  that  ever  away  ad 
elections  in  America — to  fight  for  democracy— oonstttutloaal  aaU- 
govemment.  And  the  coimtry  saw  too,  emerge  from  relative  ob- 
scurity— from  time-serving  under  supergovemaient — aooM  half 
doeen  men  who  would  grace  the  executive  oflloaa  axMl  tbara  empk>y 
their  fine  talents  In  furthering  the  cause  of   aelf-govemmact. 

They,  who  won  these  fights,  ara  deaaring  of  our  deepaat  gratl« 
tude — and  of  our  help  In  their  effort  to  reestablisb  omatttuttoaal 
self-government. 

What  is  to  iM  done  about  It.  What  lii  tbe  way  out — the  way  to 
stability  and  sound  motion  forward,  a  vinlted  and  cooperative  free 
peopleT 

There  Is  but  one  way  out. 

We  must  resume  self-government  and.  begin  working  at  tt.  We 
must  stop  this  march  toward  a  superstate.    We  must  al>out-faoe. 

We  must  make  Congreaa  realize  Its  reaponalt>lllty — Ita  responsi- 
bility to  us.  the  cltlzenahlp — Ita  reaponslbUlty  to  discharge  and 
not  to  atMmdon  or  to  delegate  its  dutlca.  We  muat  demand  that 
tt  regain  Its  powers  and  that  It  begin  discharging  them  In  atKh 
manner  as  will  save  and  perpetuate  ealf-government,  aa  wlU  aave 
ua  from  bankruptoy,  and  as  will  help  ua  regain  confidence  aad 
Belf-req>ect  by  working  our  way  out  of  tills  maae  of  confualon. 

To  this  end  we  must  build  up  oitf  fnngraaa.  aad  quickly  aup- 
plement  present  stateamanahtp  with  nxuvi  of  the  aame  quality — mora 
constltutlonallsta — and  this,  regardleaa  of  political  party.  Oouatry 
and  preservation  of  our  aelf -governing  ayatem  muat  ooma  first. 

To  realize  the  need  for  a  capable  and  upstanding  Oongreaa.  not 
only  now  but  always,  we  need  only  reoUl  what  tbe  Bevwity-tblrd 
Congreaa  let  ua  tn  for — and  what  aubaequent  Onngreaaaa.  while 
vastly  better  than  the  Seventy-thlid,  j'et  still  far  too  WMk,  are 
keeping  us  tn  for.  As  to  thla — contemplato.  If  you  pleaae,  tbe 
apeetade  of  a  Oongreaa  that  oo\ild  be  Induced  even  to  aertoualy 
consider  a  propoaal  to  destroy  the  Independence  of  our  Judiciary, 
and  that  actually  so  threatened  auch  deatructlon  that  the  counter 
was  In  stispenae  for  months  while  tbe  proposal  waa  debated  by 
the  Senate,  fearful  that  at  any  moment  the  radio  news  an- 
nouncer m:ght  broadcast  Senate  araproval. 

And  contemplate.  If  you  wlU,  a  Congreas  that  waa  Induead  not 
only  to  l»w  to  the  brazen  affront  which  the  Prealdeat'a  ao-eaUad 
reorganization  bill  hurled  Into  their  teeth,  but  to  aerloualy  oon- 
alder  taking  so  long  a  stride  toward  a  iiuperstete  aa  tbat  maaaura 
propoaed — which  measure,  by  the  way,  waa  actually  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  waa  referred  back  to  tba  coei- 
mlttee  by  the  Hoxise  only  after  a  detperate  tight  led  by  thoae 
fighting  constltutlonallste,  and  that  only  by  a  daageroua,  aUm 
margm  of  those  voting. 

It  tielng  a  constitutional  reafKinatbillt^  of  Ooagrcaa  to 
by  law  the  particular  uses  to  which  appropriated  pubUe' 
may  be  put,  and  a  clear  duty  to  safeguard  aucb  taaot 
danger  uf  dissipation  or  unauthorized  uses;  constdar  tbe 
of  Senatora  and  Repreeentetlvea  glibly  advocating  aunwadar  of 
the  omy  meana  available  to  Oongreaa  to  exact  law  ohaarvaaea  bf 
pulilie  ofllclala  tn  their  uaea  of  auch  pobUe 
complete  aliandonment  at  tbat  ooatrol  utterly  aaaantlal  to 
greaa  If  aelf-goveramcat  la  to  aaduro  adeeoatli 
of  our  independent  aoeotmtlag  •yafeam.    UttaHy 

Such,  however,  waa  but  one  at  tba  dlaaatara 
Preatdenfa  ao-oaUad  reorguilaattaB  bttl  wodt 

It  belsg  a  furtber  dear  duty  of  OaogNai  to 
time  to  time  what  govemaMBtail  aetlvltlea  tbara  abaB  ba  aad  tbe 
extent  to  wtaieb  each  ahall  fanetkn.  aad  to  raqulra  aaaneaiy 
and  efltdcney  In  tbe  ooodoet  aad  admlnli«ratKm  maraor— aad  It 
being  notorloua  tbat  our  exaeatlva  braaeh  la  uvaBuwiug  wtth  loat 
motion,  waate,  and  inefllelency— ooaaldar  tba  apaetaele  ttt  Baaa- 
tors  and  Repreeentetlvea  aetuaUy  advoeattag  tbat  Ooagraaa  do 
nothing  about  tt  for  a  yeara.  tbat  tt  tie  tta  banda  for  3  yaara  by 
turning  reorgantzatkm  over  to  aa  already  overburdened  Baaeuttva, 
at  hts  request  to  be  sure;  and  ^la,  wttb  ao  aaauianea.  not  evan  a 
promiae,  that  10  cente  wovld  be  aaved.  Wbat  exeoaa  did 
Senators  and  Repreeentetlvea  offer?  Not,  of  eonrsa.  tbat  tt 
a  duty  of  tbe  President  and  not  a  duty  at  Congreaa.  Mo 
excuse  could  be  offered,  beeatMe  were  aucb  tbe  fact  tbea  no 
reorganlzatloa  bin  would  have  beea  neeeaaary.  Ifocb  woraa. 
Their  excuse  waa  that  Oongraaa  la  tneompetent  to  dtacbarga  tbla 
duty,  la  lacking  either  tbe  taalna  or  tbe  fortltnde.  Tblnk  at  It. 
In  Ood'a  name,  why  do  su^   men  reouUa   In  Ooograaa?  ~ 

dont  they  realgn  and  allow  their  aeata  to  ba  taken  by 
woaaea  who  wlU  at  laaat  try  to  dlaebaiia  tbelr  laglalattea 
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.  and  at  once,  effectually  ellml- 
Buch  further  rvllef  spending  as 
AoUmt  approprlat«-d  can  be  and  wUl 
Ood  atone   tncm%  just   how 


It  win  waste  no  time  in  taking  stepe  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  to 
anng  our  expenditures  within  our  mcome,  in  stopping  all  need 
'or  nskit^  further  incr«i.*e  in  our  pubUc  debt,  in  adjusting  our 
.AX  laws,  removing  the  punitive  and  unjust  and  fixing  the  burden 
n  ketping  wi:h  our  ab:atv  to  p;iv  and  still  keep  going;  in  be- 
ginning tuch  ck»e  Biiidly  of  aU  activities  of  OoTemmeni  as  will 
nake  possible  both  eariy  and  effective  reorganization  thereof,  by 
taw  with  elimination  of  ail  nonessential  activities  and  such  read- 
justment of  essential  activities  as  will  make  not  only  for  effi- 
cient and  more  effective  adnalni.=tration  but  actual  saving  of 
those    hundreds    of    millions    of    dollars   that    annually    are    lielng 

As  a  deliberative  body  it  will  quickly  conclude  that  at  least  some 
of  the  problems  Government  has  recently  assumed  responslbiUty 
to  carry  had  ijest  be  worked  out  by  us.  and  It  will  turn  them 
back  to  us  that  we  may  learn  a  needed  lesson  tn  self-government. 
It  will  conclude,  toe.  that  there  exists  no  formula  wliereby  a 
people  can  be  made  happy  bv  law;  that  frugality,  honesty,  whole- 
some ambition,  industry,  self-respect,  and  right  thinking  may  not 
be  injected  into  a  people  by  law. 

Above  all.  It  will  safeguard  the  Independence  of  our  three  co- 
ordinate branches  of  government,  conserve  our  resources,  save  us 
frxjm  bankruptcy,  strive  for  stability  and  sound  motion  forward. 
»nri  ttx  the  bulldmg  up — and  not  down — of  our  citizenship. 

But  no  Congress  can  do  these  things  alone — unaided  by  the 
patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  Nation.  It  must  be  made  to 
feel  not  only  the  full  weight  of  its  responsibility  to  country — but 
that  the  Intelligence  of  the  Nation  Is  twhlnd  It — looking  to  It. 
depending  upon  It,  and  euixlous  to  help  It. 

What  can  we  do — we.  the  people — that  will  be  helpful  to  Oon- 

KTCBBf 

Quit  making  problems  and  tossing  them  Into  the  lap  of  govern- 
ment. 

Quit  leaning  on  government,  and  try  going  tt  alone. 
Quit  assuming  there  is  something  super  about  government. 
Within  Its  proper  sphere  it  is  and  must  be.  the  "last  word."  but  It 
Is  wholly  Incapable  of  miracles,  and  outside  its  proper  sphere — 
eapecially  when  attempting  to  substitute  for  Individual  Initia- 
tive— Is  clumsy,  arbitrary,  and  wasteful. 

Quit  Imagining  you  can  gam  some  advantage  by  compromising 
with   principle — selling   self-government   short 

Look  about  you  and  And  something  to  do  that  will  help  llghton 
the  load  government  is  attempting  to  carry;  get  your  friends  to 
help.  Make  a  campalen  of  it  What  a  fine  help  this  would  be  If 
all  of  us  were  actually  to  try  our  best  What  splendid  results 
such  a  campaign  would  bring  If  vigorously  prosecuted  In  every 
locality  and  how  it  would  help  us  regain  both  confidence  and 
self-respect.  What  an  opportunity  for  management  and  workers 
In  Indtistry 

Give  your  Senators  and  Representative,  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress, tiaving  problems  imder  consideration,  your  best  sugges- 
tions— all  helpful  assistance  within  your  power.  Eton't  be  peeved 
or  discouraged  if  your  letters  are  not  answered.  Remember.  If 
they  are  doin«  their  Ji  hs  cliey  are  busy  not  too  busy  to  consider 
wise  suggestions  but  too  busy  to  write  letters  unless  there  is 
something  they  need      Don't  ask — give 

There  are  certain  unliealthy  conditions  that  may  handicap 
until  they  are  rectified 

Congress  has  neglected  to  provide  Itself  means  for  Independence 
In  action — Us  own  nia(:hinfr%-  for  t'ettin^  the  truth  IC  Is  too 
dependent  upon  the  executive  branch  for  facts — and  this  weak- 
ness gives  the  executive  branch  an  advantage  which  It  works 
overtime  It  opens  wide  the  door  of  the  Congress  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  insidious  lobbies  ever  organized — the 
executive  branch  lobby  Most  of  the  Innumerable  divisions  and 
subdlvlstons  of  the  executive  branch  actually  mamtaln  at  public 
expense,  highly  paid  specialists — and  some  agencies  many  of 
them — just  to  work  Congress 

This  condition,  until  rectified,  can  be  overcome  In  part  by  dtl- 
srnship  effort — by  our  helping  Congress  to  get  the  truth  not- 
withstanding the  executive  branch — by  helping  Congress  to  ana- 
lyze and  test  executve  branch  showings  and  recommendations, 
and  showing  them  up  when  either  inaccurate  or  self-servmg. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  broken  down  the  barrier  that  has 
been  set  up  with  a  view  to  keeping  Congress  in  the  dark — available 
only  to  the  executive  branch.  Its  so-called  experts  and  lU  camp 
followers  Oroiips  within  the  Congress  Itself  have  aided  In  erect- 
ing this  barrier  by  making  It  unpleasant  for  those  venturing  views 
not  conforming  with  supergovernment  conduct.  Congress  must 
be  made  available  to  all  our  people.  Those  seeing  the  dangers  In 
our  ever-nearlng  approach  to  sujserstate  must  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  bring  forward   their   views  for  consideration. 

Once  our  Congress  actually  starts  In  the  right  direction  don't 
be  Impatient  with  it.  Give  It  a  chance  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
our  dlfflcultles — to  investigate  and  study.  No  more  rublier  stamp- 
ing. Its  sound  and  sober  Judgment  the  country  needs — carefully 
planned  laws  and  no  more  experimental  "musts  ' 

Don  t  expect  alwHvs  to  agree  with  what  Congress  does.  There 
will  be  disagreement  as  to  ways  and  means — even  after  full  con- 
slderaUon  and  debate-  efforts  to  remedy  conditions,  sometimes 
with  need  for  amendment  or  even  abandonment,  after  trial — but 
that  Ls  self-government  So  long  as  Its  mistakes  are  confined  to 
I  matters  of  ways  and  means — do  not  Involve  the  fundamentals  of 
our  system  of  self-government  and  are  mistakes  of  Judgment 
after  full  and  open  con5tderation  -they  will  inflict  no  fatjd  dam- 
age because  they  can  always  and  easily  be  cured — cured  by  Con- 
gress. Mistakes  as  to  fundamenttLbi.  however,  may  require  blood- 
shed to  overcome. 
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Tee,  we  are  moving  tn  the  wrong  direction — moving  rapidly — 
and  while  we  have  already  moved  ^o  far  that  there  would  not  ba 
required  so  long  a  step  to  be  one  step  too  far,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  even  greater  Impetus  Is  proposed  and  threatened,  be 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  lost  the  means 
whereby  to  save  ourselves — and  to  save  self-government.  We 
Etlll  have  Congress  and  Congress  can  save  us  from  Irreparable 
damage.  We  stUl  have  a  chance  to  stiffen  the  backbone  of  thoaa 
who  now  compose  our  Congress  and  we  will  have  a  chance  in 
November  to  strengthen  Congress  by  putting  statesmen  In  seats 
now  occupied  by  rubber  stamps.  We  still  have  the  ballot  box 
and  we  still  have  free  speech.    What  will  we  do  about  It? 


Interstate  Compacts  on  Interstate  Streams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Maw  2, 193i 


DBCISION    OP    THX    UNITED    STATES    SUFREMX    COURT    RK- 
GARDINQ  INTERSTATE  COMPACTS 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous 
consent.  I  insert  in  the  Rkcoro  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  week  ago  today  determin- 
ing the  constitutionality,  the  validity,  the  legal  effect,  ex- 
tent, and  status  of  interstate  compacts  establishing  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  resi)ective  States  concerning  the 
waters  of  interstate  streams. 

The  case  was  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Colorado.  The  decision  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  nearly  every  State  In  the  Union,  but  more 
especially  is  It  of  vital  concern  to  all  the  Western  States  in 
the  arid  region. 

I  feel  the  decision  is  of  such  vast  and  far-reaching  effect 
it  should  be  inserted  in  the  Congrissiokal  Record  where  it 
will  be  accessible  to  the  newspapers  tUroughout  the  country 
and  may  be  read  by  many  thousands  of  interested  people 
who  would  otherwise  never  see  it.  Justice  Brandeis  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  there  was  no  dissenting 
opinion.  _^_ 

The  decision  is  as  follows:  ~ 

STJPREMI  CotTKT  OF  TH«  UWTrED  StATBI 

,No.  437.  October  Term.  1937 

M.  C.  Htnderlider,  State  engineer,  et  al..  appelianta,  t.  The  La 
Plata  River  A  Cherry  Creek  Ditch  Co.  Appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado.     April  2i,  1038. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  La  Plata  River  ft  Cherry  Creek  Ditch  Co.,  a  Colorado  cor- 
poration, owns  a  dlteh  by  which  It  diverts  from  that  river  In 
Colorado  water  for  irrigation.  On  July  5.  1928,  It  brought  In  the 
district  court  for  La  Plata  County  a  suit  which  charged  that  since 
June  34.  1028.  the  defendants,  Hlnderllder,  State  engineer  of  Colo- 
rado, and  his  subordlnatos  have  so  administered  the  water  of  tha 
river  as  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  water  which  It  claims  the  right 
to  divert.     A  mandatory  Injunction  was  sought. 

The  defendants  admit  that  In  administering  the  water  of  tha 
stream  during  the  period  named  they  shut  the  headgate  of  the 
Dltoh  Co.  so  as  to  deprive  It  of  water  for  purposes  of  Irri- 
gation; but  assert  that  they  did  so  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  La  Plata  River  compact  entered  Into  by  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  with  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  compact  provides  that  each  State  shall  receive 
a  definite  share  of  water  under  the  varying  conditions  which  obtain 
during  the  year,  and,  among  other  things:  > 

'1.  At  aU  times  between  the  ist  day  of  Decemeber  and  the  16th 
day  of  the  succeeding  February  each  State  shall  have  the  tinre- 
strlcted  right  to  the  use  of  all  watn*  which  may  flow  within  Its 
boundaries. 


'The  compact  had  its  Inception  In  1921  when  the  legislature  of 
each  Stete  authorized  the  appototment  of  a  commissioner  who 
shall  represent  the  State  "upon  a  Joint  commission  •  •  •  to 
be  constituted  by  said  States  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and 
entering  Into  a  compact  or  agreement  between  said  States,  with 
the  consent  of  Congress,  respecting  the  future  utilization  and  dis- 
position of  the  waters  of  the  La  Plata  River,  and  aU  streams 
trlbutory  thereto,  and  wving  and  determining  the  rights  of  each 


*9.  By  reason  of  the  usual  annual  rise  lUMl  fall,  tha  flow  of  saM 
rtvar  between  the  15th  day  of  Ftobniary  and  the  1st  day  of  Da- 
eember  of  each  year  ahaU  be  apportioned  batwaan  tba  Statea  la 
the  foUovrlng  manner: 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  have  the  unrestricted  right  to  uaa  aU  tha 
waters  within  Its  boundaries  In  each  day  ivhen  tha  mean  dally  flow 
at  the  Interstate  station  is  100  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  mora. 

"(b)  On  all  other  days  the  Stote  of  (3olorado  shall  dallvar  ai 
the  Interstate  station  a  quantity  of  water  equivalent  to  ona-ball  of 
the  mean  flow  at  the  Hesperus  station  for  the  preoedlag  day.  bat 
not  to  exceed  100  cubic  feet  per  second. 

'^.  Whenever  the  flow  of  the  river  is  to  low  that  la  tha  Judg- 
ment of  the  State  engineers  of  the  BUtat  the  grsateat  beaeflctel 
use  of  Its  waters  may  be  becured  by  dtaolbutlng  all  of  Its  water 
succesrlvely  to  the  lands  In  each  State  In  alteraaung  r^rti?ili.  la 
lieu  of  delivery  of  water  as  provided  In  tba  aeoood  paragnplk  at 
this  article,  the  use  of  the  waters  may  ba  ao  rotated  batwaan  tha 
two  States  In  such  manner,  for  such  periods,  and  to  ooatlBua  for 
such  time  as  the  Stete  engineers  may  Jointly  detarmlna." 

For  the  administration  of  water  righta.  CoJorado  and  New  Ifas- 
Ico  each  set  up  an  administrative  system  with  the  State  angtaeaw 
at  Its  head.  The  State  engineers  agreed  that,  in  order  to  puA 
the  water  to  ite  most  efficient  usa  In  tbo  hot  aumiikar  montha  of 
1928.  when  the  river  was  vary  low.  the  wlkola  of  tha  avaUabta  mm- 
ply  should  be  rotated  between  tha  two  Statea.  In  otbar  woraiw 
that  each  Stete  should  ba  permitted  to  anjoy  the  mtlre  fkrw  oC 
the  river  during  alternating  10-day  parkida.  During  (ha  10  daya 
commencing  Juna  34.  1928.  all  the  water  <af  tha  river  (asoept  amaU 
amounte  diverted  In  Colorado  for  donaeatk;  and  stock  raqulremanta) 
was  thus  allowed  to  pass  to  New  Mexico:  and  during  tha  auooaad- 
ing  lO-day  period  ail  the  water  In  the  stnMun  waa  similarly  aUowad 
to  be  diverted  in  Colorado.  Tha  defendant  water  "fflK^fU  eontand 
that  In  so  rotatti^  the  water  of  the  struam  thay  admlnlstarad  tt 
as  required  by  the  compact,  and  wlaely. 

The  La  Plata  River  rises  in  the  mountains  ot  Colorado,  flows 
m  a  southerly  direction  untU  It  reaches  the  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  and  In  the  latter  Stete  untU  It  empties  Into  tha  San  Juaa 
River.  The  stream  Is  nonnavlgable,  has  a  narrow  watanbad<  and 
a  large  run-off  In  the  early  spring.  Then  the  qtuuitlty  flowing 
begins  to  fall  rapidly;  and  during  the  summer  montha  Uttla 
water  Is  available  for  Irrigation.  In  each  State  tha  water  of  th* 
stream  has  long  been  used  for  Irrigation,  and  aa^  adopted  tha 
so-called  appropriation  doctrine  of  water  uaa.*  Under  that  doe- 
trine  the  first  person  who  acte  toward  the  diversion  at  water  from 
a  natural  stream  and  the  application  of  such  water  to  a  benafldal 
use  has  the  first  right,  provided  ha  dUlgently  oootlntiea  hts  enter- 
prlae  to  completion  and  benefldaUy  applies  the  water.  Tha  righto 
of  subsequent  appropriations  are  Bub|eet  to  rlghte  alraady  bald  hi 
the  stream. 

The  relative  rtghte  of  an  clalmanta  to  divert  In  Colcrado  water 
from  the  La  Plate  River  were  adjudicated  In  a  proceeding  under 
the  Colorado  stetutes.  By  decree  therein  of  January  13.  1808  (and 
later  amended),  the  Ditch  Co.  waa  declared  entitled  to  divert  89^ 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  subject  to  five  senior  priorltiaa 
aggregating  19  second-feet.  On  June  M.  1928.  there  waa  in  tba 
stream,  at  the  reoognl»d  Colorado  gaging  station.  67  second-feet 
of  water.  The  Dltoh  Co.  claimed  that  by  reason  of  the  1898  de- 
cree It  waa  entitled  to  all  the  water  In  the  stream  exoept  that 
required  to  satisfy  the  Colorado  priorities.  If  It  had  bean  per- 
mitted to  draw  all  that  water,  ncme  would  have  been  available  to 
the  New  Mexico  water  clalmante,  who,  under  similar  lawa.  had 
made  appropriations.  Soma  of  them  were  earlier  In  date  than 
the  Ditch  Co.'s. 

The  case  was  first  heard  tn  the  district  court  on  avldaaea  la 
1930.  The  dltoh  company  objected  at  the  trial  to  the  wUnimttm 
at  consideration  of  the  compact.  It  Inslstad  that  the  oampaet 
attempted  to  surrender  to  New  Mexico  and  thus  destroy  vaatad 
property  rlghte  of  Colorado  citizens;  that  this  Is  a  violation  of 
the  obligations  of  Ite  contract;  and  that  the  compact  Insofar  aa 
as  It  "appllea  or   Is  Intended   to  apply  to   private  righto  of   tb* 


i%i 


at  raid  Stetes  to  the  use,  benefit,  and  disposition  of  the  waters  ct 
said  stream:  ProT;ided,  however.  That  any  compact  or  agreemant 
so  entered  Into  on  behalf  of  said  Stetes  shall  not  be  binding  or 
obligatory  upon  either  of  said  Stetes  or  the  dtlaens  thereof,  tinlaai 
and  untU  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  and  approved  by  tha 
legislatures  cf  both  Stetes  and  by  the  Oongreaa  of  tba  United 
States"  (Colorado  Session  La«a.  1931.  p.  803;  Seaalon  Uam  of  Maw 
Mexico,   1931.  p.   323). 

The  compact  drafted  by  the  commlaslonera  was  ratified  by  tha 
General  Assembly  of  New  Mexico  on  ^bruary  7,  1028  (Baaalon  Lawa 
of  New  Mexico.  1933.  p.  13),  and  by  the  Oeneral  Aasambiy  at  Colo- 
rado on  AprU  13,  1923  (Colorado  Beaslon  Laws,  1023.  p.  096).  Tha 
consent  of  Congress  was  granted  by  act  of  January  20,  1036  (4S 
Stet.   796). 

'  Colorado  constitution,  art.  XVI.  aec.  8.  provldea:  "The  water  at 
every  natural  stream,  not  heretofore  appropriated,  vrithto  the  Bteto 
of  Colorado.  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property  of  tha  public, 
and  the  same  Is  dedicated  to  the  use  at  the  people  of  the  Steta. 
subject  to  appropriation  as  hereinafter  provided."  Article  XVI, 
sec.  8.  provides  in  part:  "The  right  to  divert  unappn^Jriated  wateia 
of  any  natural  stream  to  beneficial  uses  shall  never  ba  denied. 
Priority  of  appropriation  ahaU  give  the  better  right  as  betwaoa 
those  using  the  water  for  the  same  purpose."  For  tba  law  OK 
New  Mexico,  see  lU  consUtutlon,  art.  XVI,  saca.  2  and  t. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Stat* 


pp»t«i 
iMdtiff 


1i"iittiHiali  or  eltlaeiM  of  OcHarado 
)nmfle»tlon  for  tta«  kU  of  tbe 
la  iBtcrfarini  wtth  or  TtoUtln 
Colorado    or   In   attempting  to 
dacff«<««  at  thla   |dJatnct|   eoart 
McordaDO*  wtth  the  (tocrnM.  U 
Uon  of  the  (hM  prooe—  cUiUM  of 
DMnta  of  tDe  Fwlttrml  OonstltuUoit 
■tttutton  of  Colorsdo. 

Tito  district  court  overmled  tli^ 
the  fact*  itJited  above:  held 
or  defendants:   and  cnterad  a 
Men  partT  to  bmx  tta  own  eoatk 
by    the    nmreoM    oo«art    of    the 
La    Ftetd    iltwr    A    Cherry    Crml: 
001   mi.    The  opinion  declared 

•There   ts    not   the   allcbteM 
Itwtf  or  m  the  prooeedlnca 
queettcn  of  what  water  Colorado 
owm.  or  what  their  reapaeUee 
promlM  of  preaumabl7  eanfllctli|f 
which  the  property  of  eltlaana  la 
1^  and  with  no  regard  to  vaatad 
An  appeal  to  thla  coort  was  i 
mam    balow.     iTtnderftder    e.    lA 
DtUA  Co    (a»l  D    8   taO)      The 
tnet  oeurt  on  the  same  picadtnci 
the  oplalOB  of  the  Supreme  Court 

wMeh.  anar  raemnff  in  subst 

-«.  That  the  said  La  PlaU 
the  gtatw  of  Ootorado  and  Mew 
OiJini  ■■  of  the  Dnltsd  8«at«s  c 
asfiws  to  the  actloas  of  aaAd 
of  by  plaintiff,  and  U  not  avall4hle 
data,  as  a  legal  defenae  or  )urt 
aDd  shutting  down   the  hsadga 
Mid  plaintiff,  thereby   of  Its  rtgttt 
La  Plata  Rlvar  for  irrigat^tn 

0* 


or  to  be  used  as  a  defense  of  or 

_„  engineer  or  his  subordinates 

ha  prlTate  rIghU  of  citizens  of 

^ard.  Ignore  or  set  aside  the 

,   _„   the  distribution  of  water   In 

us  xmstltutlooal  and  Totd"  in  viola- 

|the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amend- 

ABd  of  section  afi  of  the  Con- 


.  obJaeUon:  found  In  substance   I 

the  compact  )tutlfled  the  action 

s  that  the  bill   be  dlsnlssed. 

That  Judgment  was   reversed 

State    (one    Judge    dissenting). 

Ditth    Co.    V.    HinderMer    (93 


either   to   thla   oompact 

up  to  It.  to  a  decUlon  of  the 

>wna.  or  what  water  New  Mexico 

(ftlaens  own.     It  ts  a  mere  oom- 

dalxns.   a  trading   therein,    in 

bartered,  without  notice  or  hear- 

rlght.- 

■alssed  for  want  of  Anal  Judg- 

riata     Mver    «     Cherru    Cretk 

M  was  then  retried  by  the  dto- 

aad  evidence;  and.  pursuant  to 

at  Colorado,  a  decree  was  entered 

the  facts  above  stated,  declared : 

compact,  entered  into  between 

Mexico  with  the  consent  of  the 

!  America,  dees  not  constitute   a 

water  offlclals  complained 

to  said  defendant  water  oflD- 

^tton  for  their  acU  In  c losing 

at  plamtlff  and   depriving  the 

to  the  uae  of  the  waters  from 

puiposta.   as   provided   by   the 

of  adjudlcaUon  of  January 


Ktvn- 


defendant 


o 


dtrwted 


cootazKed 


11.  1_-- 

"ne  decree  speelAcally 

"(3)  BBjolDed  and  cnmmands* 
dtveraloB  throogh  the  plalnUff*i 
tiwv  dtteh  tn  aoeonlance  with 
and  all  tliuss  when  there  Is  wa 
dscraa.  oadar  Its  terms  and 

Tbim  saoond  lodgment  of  the 
sup«eaas  eoort  of  the  State:   an 
•red  by  the  court,  and  a  dissent 
7t).     An  appaat  to  this  court 
taaOee  at  tha  State.*    Punuant 
lit7  (e.  lU,  80  atat.  731) .  the 
of   tha   United  Stataa  was 
valMtlty  of  a  Faderal  itatuta  Is 
insiiiissTMla  la  which  be 

"(1)  nus  Court  la  tocfatlsd  u 
the  act  of  August  S4.  1937.  U 
of  the  compact  la  drawn  tn 
thla  point  ta  aacaasary;   (9t  a 
(4)  It  Is  an  act  "affecttng  the 

Opposing  sooM  of  the  views 
a  brief  was  filed  oa  behalf  of 
Hew   York.   Virginia,   the   Port 
Delaware  River  Jotat  Oommlssl* 

TlM  Ditch  Co.  moved  to 
other  thli^a.  that  the  mere  f  ac^ 
by   Oopgreas    doea    not    make 
mrsntng  of  the  Juvladlctlonal 
oe  the  BBOtloci  to  dismiss 

Is  not  reviewable  on  appeal: 
revtewmble  oa  oertSorarl:  that 
rtMKild  be  granted:  and  that  thf 

Pmt.  As  the  La  PUta  River 
aad   la   saeh   State   the   wah 
equitably  apporttonad  between 
ea»et  Igaoraa  that  role.     It  hi 
•eta    eomplalBad   of   were    beln^ 
oompact.  and  doee  so  co  the 
tttc^  dtvanlae  and  retatloD 
vary  U.  IMS.  daeree  ta  the 
the  decree  awarded  to  the 
the  rtver  S0%  cubic  feet  per 
Colorado  prlorttlaa  of  10  seeo 
hausts  the  whole  fiow  of  the 
Isaueo  dalmaata;  and 
piopeity  right  which  th4 
the  eotiaaikt  of  tha  imited  — 


ooad  Itlona, 


•The  fln*  judgiMat 
ISSO;  the  »^   ^ 
July  S.  IISS:  the 
Mareh  11.  1M«:  the 
IS.  itSS:  the 
•a  /ulj  C  IWf . 


ap  pUeable: 
quel  £lo: 
ecmpact 
pu  iUc 


the  defendanU)   to  permit  the 
isaflgsts    (of]    water  for  plaln- 
Lhe  terBM  of  said  decree   at  any 
«r  tn  said  stream  to  which  said    | 

would  apply:" 

trial  court  was  affirmed  by  the 

a4tl»*"r»'   optulOD   being  dellv- 

by  a  different  Justice   (101  Colo. 

allowed   by   the   acUag   chief 

tbs  act  of  OongresB.  Augiist  34. 

4ttentloo  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 

to    the    contention    that    the 

nvolved   {902  U.  8.  — )       He  filed 

that: 

the  oourte  to  which  section  1  of 

(3)  the  oonsUtutloiudlty 

n  whether  or  not  a  decision  on 

Is  an  act  of  Congresa;  and 

interset.-  " 

by  the  Attorney  General. 

Delaware.  Maryland.   New  Jersey. 

New   York   Authority,    and   the 

the  appeal,  contending  among 
that  the  compact  was  approved 
a    Pederal    statute    within    the 
authortalng   appeals      Decision 
wstponed  to  the  hearing  on   the 
we  are  of  opimoo  that  the  case 
It  preoents  a  Pederal  question 
MS  of  Its  importance  certiorari 
judgment  must  be  reversed 
from  Colorado  into  New  Mexico 
to   need   beneficially.    It    must    t>e 
the  two.     The  decision   below  tn 
Immaterial   the  fact  that  the 
ta    compliance    with    the 
that  the  compact  tn  author- 
rtghU  awarded  by  the  Jan- 
water  proceeding:  holds  that 
Co.   the  rt^t  to  divert   from 
(subject  only  to  the  senior 
feet>.  even  if  by  ao  doing  tt  ex- 
^tream  and  leavea  nothing  for  the 
that  the  right  so  awarded  la  a 
two  States,  although  acting  with 
lacked  power  to  diminish   ca- 


let 


tfait 


he  Mis 


gr  lund 
vlctated 
Ool<rado 
Ditch 
B>cond 


tn   the  trial  court  was  entered   June   16. 
of  tie  Supreme  Court  of  Cotorado  on 
by  this  court  of  the  first  appeal  on 
ind  }ui  Igment  in  the  trial  court  on  May 
at  tba  Supreme  Court  cf  Colorado 


mcdlfy  except  by  a  ctmdemration  proceeding  and  payment  of 
compensation.  No  such  pnx^ediag  wa*  provided  for  In  the  com- 
pact and  none  wais  had  orherwise  ^  ^  , 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  right  adjudicated  by  the  decree  of 
Januarj-  12  1888  to  the  Ditch  Co  Is  a  propeny  right,  inde- 
feasible BO  far  SA  concerns  the  State  of  Colorado.  Its  cUlzena.  and 
any  other  person  claiming  water  rlghU  there  But  the  Colorado 
decree  could  not  confer  upon  the  Ditch  Co.  rights  In  excess  of 
CXiloradoB  share  of  the  water  of  the  stream,  and  lU  Bhare  was 
only  an  equitable  poruon  thereof 

The  claim  that  on  interstate  .st reams  the  upper  State  has  such 
ownership  or  control  of  the  whole  stream  as  entitles  It  to  divert 
aJl  the  water  rogiu-dlos.-*  cjf  any  injury  or  prejudice  to  the  lower 
State  has  t)e*-n  made  hv  C(  lorado  In  HTlR-atlon  concerning  other 
interstate  sUeam.-?.  but  has  been  consistently  denied  by  this  Court. 
The  rule  of  equitable  apportionment  was  settled  by  Kansas  v. 
Colorado  (206  U  S  46  97 1  It  wa«  disru.ssed  again  In  Wyoming  v. 
Coloradn    1 259  U     S    419.   466       where   the   Court  said: 

"The  contention  of  Colorado  that  ""he  as  a  State  rightfully  may 
divert  and  u.se  (u*  shf  mav  rhoose,  'he  waters  nowlng  within  her 
boundaries  in  thla  interstate  .stream,  regardless  of  any  prejudice 
that  this  may  work  to  others  having  rights  In  the  stream  below 
her  boundary,  cannot  be  mainUlned  The  river  throughout  Its 
course  in  btith  States  l.s  but  a  single  stream  wherein  each  State 
has  an  Interest  which  should  be  respected  by  the  other  A  lllce 
contention  was  set  up  by  Colorado  In  her  an.swer  In  Kansas  v 
Colorado  and  was  adjudged  untenable  Further  consideration 
satisfies  u-s  that  the  ruling  was  right  " 

And  in  Ne-w  Jersey  v  New  York  (283  U.  8  336,  343-343),  the 
Court  said  of  an  interstate  stream; 

"It  ofTers  a  necessity  of  life  that  must  be  rationed  among  those 
who  have  power  over  It  New  Tork  has  the  physical  power  to  cut 
off  aU  the  water  within  its  Jurl.sdlctlon  But  clearly  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power  to  the  destruction  of  the  interest  of  lower  States 
could  not  be  tolerated  And  on  the  other  hand  equally  lltUs 
could  New  Jersey  be  permitted  to  require  New  York  to  give  up 
Its  power  altogether  In  order  that  the  river  might  come  down  to 
It  undiminished  Both  States  have  real  and  substantial  Interests 
in  the  river  that  mu.it  be  reconciled  as  best  they  may  be." 

The  decree  obviously  Is  not  res  Judicata  so  far  as  concerns  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  Its  citizens  who  claim  the  right  to  divert 
water  from  the  stream  m  New  Mexico  As  they  were  not  parties  to 
the  Colorado  proceedings,  they  remain  free  to  challenge  the  claim 
of  the  ditch  compaxiy  that  it  is  entitled  to  take  In  Colorado  all 
the  water  of  the  stream  ai.d  leave  nothing  for  them.' 

Second.  The  declared  purp<\se  of  the  compact  was.  as  the  pre- 
amble recites,   equitable  apportionment: 

"The  State  of  Colorndo  and  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  desiring  to 
provide  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  La  Plata 
River  and  to  remove  all  causes  of  present  and  future  controversy 
between  them  with  respect  thereto,  and  being  moved  by  consider- 
ations of  Interstate  comity  pursuant  to  acts  of  their  respective 
lesrialatures.  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  compact  for  these  ptir- 
poses  and  have  named  as  their  commissioners  Delph  E.  Carpenter, 
for  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  Stephen  B  Davis.  Jr.,  for  the  SUte 
of  New  Mexico,  who  have  atcreed  upon  the  following  articles  " 

The  Supreme  Cou.'t  of  Colorado  held  the  compact  unconstitu- 
tional because  for  au^ht  that  appears.  It  embodies  not  a  Judicial. 
or  quasi  Judicial,  decision  of  controverted  rights,  but  a  trading 
compromise  of  conflicting  claims  The  assumption  that  a  Judicial 
or  quasi  Judicial  decision  of  the  controverted  claims  is  essential  to 
the  validity  of  a  compact  adjusting  them,  rests  upon  misconcep- 
tion. It  Ignores  the  history  and  order  of  development  of  the  two 
means  provided  by  the  Con-stitutlon  for  adjusting  interstate  con- 
troversies The  compact — the  legislative  means — sulapts  to  our 
union  of  sovereign  States  the  age-old  treaty  making  power  of 
Independent  sovereign  nations.  Adjustment  by  compact  without 
a  Judicial  or  quasi  Judicial  determination  of  existing  rights  had 
been  practiced  in  the  Colonies'  was  practiced  by  the  States 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,*  and  had  Ijeen  exten- 
sively practiced  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  half  a  century 
before  this  court  first  applied  the  Judicial  means  In  settling  the 
boundary  dispute  m  Rhode  Island  v  Massachusetts  (12  Pet.  667, 
I    72S-26)  ' 

'  The  extent  of  the  existing  equitable  right  of  Colorado  and  of 
New  Mexico  In  the  La  Plata  River  could  obviously  have  beea 
determined    by    a   suit    m    this    court     as   was   done    In    Kansas   v. 


'  WashtTijrfoT!  T  Oregon  (297  U  S  517  528).  Compare  Fowler  v. 
Lindsey  (3  Dall  411.  412>;  Arkansas  v  Tennesjree  (246  U  8  158, 
176) 

'  Nine  colonial  boundary  agrpements  are  listed  by  Frankfurter 
and  Landls  The  Compart  Clause  of  the  Con.stltutlon — A  Study  in 
Interstate  Adjustments   (1925 1    34  Yale  L    J    685.  730-32. 

•Five  agreements  mude  under  The  Articles  of  <?cnfederatlon  hare 
been  found      See  FYHnkfurter  and  Landis.  supra,  note  5.  at  732-34. 

'  Nine  crimpacts  were  apparently  executed  m  this  period  (al- 
though Ave  of  these  were  without  express  congressional  consent). 
See  Frankfurter  and  Landl.s  supra  note  5  at  735-37,  74&-63  See 
also  Klv  Oil  Con.servation  through  Interstnte  Agreement  (l'J33). 
371-73. '389^-91:  (June  19:16 1  9  State  Oovernrnent  118.  Dodd.  Inter- 
state Compacts  (1936>  70  U  8  L  Rev  557  574  The  agreement 
between  New  Jersey  and  New  York  In  1833  put  an  end  to  the 
boundary  suit  begun  In  1829  New  Jersey  v.  New  York  (3  Pet.  4fll, 
5  Pet.  384.  6  Pet   323). 
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Colorado,  supra.  In  respect  to  rights  In  the  Arkansas  River  and  tn 
Wyoming  v.  Colorado,  supra,  in  respect  to  the  Laramie.*  But 
resort  to  the  Judicial  remedy  Is  never  essential  to  the  adjustment 
of  Interstate  controversies,  unleas  the  States  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  of  a  compact,  or  Congresa  refuses  its  consent. 
The  difficulties  Incident  to  litlgaUon  have  led  SUtee  to  resort. 
with  frequency,  to  adjustment  of  their  controversies  by  compact, 
even  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  the  relatively  simple  one 
of  a  boundary.  In  two  such  casee  tbls  court  suggested  "that  the 
parties  endeavor  with  the  consent  of  Congress  to  adjust  their 
boundaries"  (Waahinffton  v.  Oregon,  214  U.  6.  205.  317.  218; 
Jkf irxnesofa  v.  Wisconsin.  252  U.  8.  273.  283*).  In  Netc  York  v. 
New  Jersey  (256  U.  S.  2M,  313),  which  Involved  a  more  intricate 
problem  of  rights  in  Interstate  waters,  the  recommendation  that 
treaty  making  be  resorted  to  was  n\ore  specific  ^*:  and  compacts 
far  the  apportionment  of  the  water  of  interstate  streams  have 
been  common. '^ 

Third  Whether  the  apportloiunent  of  the  water  of  an  Interstate 
stream  be  made  by  compact  between  the  upper  and  lower  States 
with  the  consent  of  Congress  (V  by  a  decree  of  this  Court,  the 
apportionment  Is  binding  upon  the  citizens  of  each  State  and  all 
water  claimants,  even  wliere  the  State  had  granted  the  water  rights 
before  It  entered  Into  the  compact.  That  the  private  rights  of 
grantees  of  a  State  are  determined  by  the  adjustment  by  oompact 
of  a  disputed  boundary  was  settled  a  century  ago  in  Poole  v.  Flecgtr 
(11  Pet.  185.  209).  where  the  Court  said: 

"It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  Is  a  part  of  the  general  right  of 
sovereignty,  belonging  to  Independent  nations,  to  establiah  and  fix 
the  disputed  boundaries  between  their  respective  territories:  and 
the  boundaries  so  established  and  fixed  by  compact  between  na- 
tions, become  conclusive  upon  all  the  subjects  and  citizens  thereof, 
and  bind  their  rights;  and  are  to  be  treated,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  the  true  and  real  boundaries.  This  is  a  doctrine  uni- 
versally recognized  In  the  law  and  practice  of  nations.  It  Is  a 
right  equally  belonging  to  the  States  of  this  Union;  unless  It  has 
been  surrendered  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
So  far  from  there  being  any  pretense  of  such  a  general  surrender 
of  the  right,  that  It  Is  expressly  recognized  by  the  Constitution 
and  guarded  in  Its  exercise  by  a  sins^e  limitation  or  restriction, 
requiring  the  consent  of  Congress." 

In  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts  (12  Pet.  657,  725),  the  Court, 
discussing  the  origin  and  scope  of  the  compact  clause,  said: 

"If  Congress  consented,  then  the  States  were  in  this  respect 
restored  to  their  original  Inherent  sovereignty;  such  consent  being 
the  sole  limitation  Imposed  by  the  Constitution,  when  given,  left 
the  States  as  they  were  before,  as  held  by  this  Court  in  Poote  v. 
Fleeger  (11  Pet.  209);  whereby  their  compacts  became  of  binding 
force  and  finally  settled  the  t>oundary  between  them;  operating 
with  the  same  effect  as  a  treaty  between  sovereign  powers.  That 
is,  that  the  boundary  so  establii^ed  and  fixed  by  compact  between 
nations  become  conclusive  upon  all  subjects  and  cltlsens  thereof 
and  bind  their  rights,  and  are  to  be  treated  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  the  true  real  boundaries." 

See  also  Garcia  v.  Lee  (12  Pet.  511,  621);  CoUee  v.  GrootJcr  (123 
U.  S.  1,  29,  30,  31);   Virginia  v.  Tennessee   (148  U.  8.  503,  526). 

The  rule  as  applied  to  the  apportionment  by  Jvidicial  decree  of 
the  water  of  an  interstate  stream  was  stated  in  Wyoming  v.  Colo- 
rado  (286  U.  S.  494,  608)  : 

"But  It  is  said  that  water  claims  other  than  the  tunnel  appro- 
priation could  not  be,  and  were  not.  affected  by  the  decree,  because 
the  claimants  were  not  parties  to  the  suit  or  represented  therein. 
In  this  the  nature  of  the  suit  is  misconceived.  It  was  between 
States,  each  acting  as  a  quasi  sovereign  and  representatives  of  the 
Interests  and  rights  of  her  people  In  a  controversy  with  the  other. 
Counsel  for  Colorado  Insisted  in  their  brief  in  that  suit  that  the 
controversy  was  'not  between  private  parties'  but  'between  the  two 
sovereignties  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado';  and  this.  Court  in  Its 
opinion  assented  to  that  view  but  observed  that  the  controversy 
was  one  of  immediate  and  deep  concern  to  both  States,  and  that  the 


'See  also  Connecticut  v.  Masaachu^etts  (383  U.  S.  660,  283  U.  8. 
789)  (Connecticut  River):  New  Jersey  v.  New  York  (283  U.  S.  336, 
805)  (Delaware  River);  Wyoming  v.  Colorado  (286  U.  S.  494.  298 
U.  S.  573)  (Laramie  River);  Washington  v.  Oregon  (297  U.  8.  617) 
(Walla  Walla  River) .  Three  other  water-apportionment  suits  are 
pending  in  this  court.  Colorado  v.  Kansas,  original  No.  6 
(Arkansas  River);  Nebraska  v.  Wyoming  (295  U.  8.  40),  original 
No.  9  (North  Platte  River);  Texas  v.  New  Mexico,  original  No.  11 
(Rio  Grande  River). 

*  The  long-drawn-out  irritating  boundary  litigation.  Rhode  Island 
V.  Massachusetts  (7  Pet.  651;  11  Pet.  226;  12  Pet.  657,  756;  13  Pet. 
23;  14  Pet.  210;  15  Pet  233:  4  How.  591);  was  finally  setUed  by  a 
compact.  See  Frankfurter  and  Landls,  supra,  note  5,  at  696, 
737-738. 

'*  "We  cannot  withhold  the  suggestion,  inspired  by  the  con- 
sideration of  this  case,  that  the  grave  problem  of  sewage  disposal 
presented  by  the  large  and  growing  populations  living  on  the 
shores  of  New  York  Bay  ts  one  more  likely  to  be  wisely  solved 
by  cooperative  study  and  by  conference  and  mutual  concession  on 
the  part  of  representatives  of  the  States  so  vitally  interested  In  it 
than  by  proceedings  in  any  court  however  constituted"  (p.  313). 

"  Congress  has  consented  to  15  such  compacts,  of  which  8  have 
been  ratified  by  2  or  more  of  the  contracting  States  (see  State 
government,  supra,  note  7.  at  120-31.  See  also  Ely,  supra,  note  7. 
at  881-388;  Dodd.  supra,  note  7.  at  674-578). 


Interests  of  each  were  tndissolubly  linked  with  those  of  her  ap- 
propnatars  (359  D  8.  468).  Decisions  in  other  cases  also  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  water  claimants  In  Colorado  and  thoae  in 
Wyoming  were  represented  by  their  respective  States  and  are  bound 
by  the  decree. " 

Fourth:  As  the  States  had  power  to  bind  by  compact  their  re- 
spective approprlators  by  division  of  the  flow  of  the  stream,  they 
had  fwwer  to  reach  that  end  either  by  providing  for  a  continuous 
equal  division  of  the  water  from  time  to  time  in  the  sueam  or  by 
providing  for  alternate  periods  of  flow  to  the  one  State  and  to  the 
other  of  all  the  water  In  the  stream.  To  secure  "the  greatest  bene- 
ficial use  of"  the  water  in  the  stream,  the  compact  provided  that 
the  water  may  be  "rotated  between  the  two  Siauts  In  such  manner 
for  such  periods  and  to  continue  for  such  time  as  the  State  en- 
gineers may  Jointly  dttermlne."  That  such  alternate  rotating  flow 
was  then  a  more  efaclent  use  c  f  the  sueain  than  if  the  flow  had  been 
B;^adlly  divided  equally  between  the  Colorado  and  the  New  Mexico 
approprlators  was  ctiuclusively  established  by  the  evidence.  That 
is.  the  routing  supply  which  the  compact  authorized,  and  the  two 
Slate  engineers  agreed  upon,  was  clearly  more  beneficial  to  the 
Ditch  Co.  than  to  have  given  to  It  and  other  Colorado  appro- 
prlators steadily  one-half  of  the  water  In  the  river.  The  dele- 
gation to  the  State  engineers  of  the  authority  to  determine  when 
the  waters  should  be  so  rotated  was  a  matter  of  deuai  clearly 
within  the  constitutional  power.  There  is  no  claim  that  the  au- 
thority conferred  was  abused 

Fifth.  As  Colorado  possessed  the  right  only  to  an  equitable 
Bhare  of  the  water  in  the  sUenm,  the  decree  of  January  12,  1808. 
In  the  Colorado  water  proceeding  did  not  award  to  the  Ditch  Co 
any  right  greater  than  the  equitable  share  Hence  the  appor- 
tlonmcnt  made  by  the  compact  cannot  have  taken  from  the  Ditch 
Co.  any  vested  right,  unleas  there  was  in  the  proceedings  lead- 
ing up  to  the  compact  or  In  lu  application,  Kime  vitlatuig  In- 
firmity. No  such  Infirmity  or  Illegality  has  been  shown.  There 
is  no  allegation  in  the  pleadings,  no  evidence  la  the  record,  no 
suggestion  In  brief  or  argument,  that  the  apportionment  agreed 
upon  by  the  commlasloners  was  entered  Into  without  due  In- 
quiry; or  that  It  was  not  an  honest  exercise  of  Judgment;  or 
even  that  It  was,  or  Is.  Inequitable.  The  fact  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Joint  commissioners  was  authorized  In  1921.  and 
their  agreement  was  not  adopted  by  the  States  until  1923.  and 
that  it  was  not  approved  by  Congress  until  1925  shows  that  there 
was  ample  time  for  consideration  by  all  concerned.  There  la  no 
suggestion  that  the  Ditch  Co  or  indeed  anyone  else,  was  denied 
by  the  commlsalonera  opportunity  to  be  heard;  or  even  that  any 
water  claimant  objected  to  the  terms  of  the  compact.  It  appears 
that  although  the  State  of  Colorado  was  not  permitted  to  inter- 
vene in  this  litigation,  Colorado  v  Hinderllder  (73  Pac.  (3d)  997), 
Its  attorney  general  represented  the  State's  water  officials.  Mere- 
over,  the  compact  provides  In  article  VI  that  It  "may  be  modified 
or  terminated  at  any  time  by  mutual  consent,"  and  there  is  not 
even  a  stiggestlon  that  either  State  or  the  Ditch  Co.  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  modify  or  terminate  it. 

Sixth.  The  water  officials  rely  for  their  defense  upon  the  rule  re- 
quiring equitable  apportionment  of  the  water  of  an  interstate 
stream  and  the  action  of  Congress  in  approving  the  adjustment  of 
the  equitable  apportionment  which  the  States  made  by  their  com- 
pacts. The  assent  of  Congress  to  the  compact  between  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  does  not  make  it  a  "treaty  or  statute  of  the  United 
States"  within  the  meaning  of  section  237  (a)  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  and  no  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  consent  Is  pre- 
sented. (People  V.  Central  R.  R..  12  Wall.  456.)  A  claim  based  on 
the  eqtiltable  Interstate  apportionment  of  water,  like  one  baaed  on 
the  proper  location  of  a  State  boundary.  Is  not  within  the  pro- 
visions of  section  237  (a).  (Rust  Land  <fr  Lumber  Co.  v.  Jackson. 
250  U.  8.  71.)  The  appeal  must  therefore  be  dismissed.  Btit  tn 
holding  that  the  State  engineer  and  his  subordlnatea  should  be 
enjoined  trom  taking  action  required  by  the  compact  the  State 
court  denied  an  important  claim  under  the  Constitution  which 
may  be  reviewed  on  certiorari  by  this  court  under  section  237  (h). 
For  the  decision  below  necessarily  rests  upon  the  premise  that 
at  the  time  the  compact  was  made  Colorado  was  abaotutely  en- 
titled to  at  least  68  V*  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  regardless  at 
the  amount  left  for  New  Mexico.  The  judgment  cannot  stand  If 
this  determination  Is  erroneous  For  whether  the  water  of  an 
Interstate  stream  must  be  apportioned  between  the  two  States  la 
a  question  of  "Federal  common  law"  upon  which  neither  tha 
statutes  nor  the  decisions  of  either  State  can  be  conclusive.  (Kan- 
sas V.  Colorado,  206  U.  8.  46,  95,  97-98;  Connecticut  v.  Massachu- 
setts. 282  U.  8.  660.  669-71:  New  Jersey  v.  New  York.  288  U.  8. 
336,  343-43:  Washir^fton  v.  Oregon.  297  U.  8.  517,  628.)  Jurladlc- 
tlon  over  controversies  concerning  rights  in  interstate  streams  Is 
not  different  from  those  concerning  bovmdarles.  These  have  been 
recognized  as  presenting  Federal  questions.** 


"Ctsma  V.  Tennessee.  346  U.  8  289.  295;  compare  Rust  Land  A 
Lumber  Co.  v.  Jackson,  250  U.  8.  71,  76.  In  Howard  v.  Ingersoll. 
13  How.  381.  this  Court  reversed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama's 
decision  locating  the  Alabama-Oeorgla  boundary,  which  depended 
upon  the  construction  of  a  cession  of  territory  by  O«*orgla  to  the 
United  States  in  1802.  Compare  Coj^ee  v.  Groover,  123  U  S.  1. 
The  decisions  are  not  uniform  as  to  whether  the  interpreUtJon  at 
an  Interstate  compact  presents  a  Federal  question.  Compare  Peo- 
ple  v.  Central  R.  R  .  12  Wall  455.  with  Wedding  y.  Megltr.  in 
U.  8.  673.  and  Wharton  v.  Wise,  153  U.  8   156. 
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AlB*  Uw  rkildtty  u«d  •flaet  of 
Nvw  MMieo.  tlM  pvtlH  to  It.  an 
Bot  iw  mmOt  ■>     TtM  eontmUun 
whtiw  iltlt  to  land  d*p*nd4>nt  upfnn 
■■d  upon  b7  una 
of  tut*  oourto  m 


U« 


Com 

■utta 


or  Ukla  mm- 


look  no  put 


A  GreAt  TribuU  a  a  Great  CaiiM 


HON.  ADOLP 


imekM  JwnadlcUon  t»  ctrtcr- 

^         bocaoM  Cbkvado  utd 

not  putiai  to  thli  nut  ajul  ctui- 

«  anaowMl.    l^M  caaa*  km  maiiT 

Om  boundary  bifW  HUtc* 

upon  rrrtvw  of  J\idieia«nts  ur 

batvwn  prtT*t«  uttiaau'* 

Htuirttd. 

In  «b*  eeaaMaratlon  or  dcctalcn 


The  tddrwM  of  Sj-creUry  Ick«  to  which   I  have  been 

allwlmf  h  as  follows: 


EXTENSION   DF  REMARKS 


H  J.  SABATH 


or 


U.MNO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


or   BOM.   BABOLO 


-:: 


a.  ISM 


AT   CKICAOO,    APRIL 

i 


I  haw  Mked  for  un*nimouB 

In  the  CoMoannoMAL  Rbcoib 

(JehTered  by  the  Hon- 

ixj  of  the  Interior.  M  a  dln- 

renutrke  are  a  ifrHit  tribute 


ICr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speak 
eonaent  to  extend  ray 
■0  that  I  may  inchide  an 
oralkle  Harold  I*.  Ickea. 
ner  In  Chicago  on  April  S 
to  a  treat  cause. 

TTie  occailon  of  these  renarka  wai  the  commemoration 
of  the  flfUeth  annlTeraary  cf  the  faundlni  of  the  Jewlah 
Dally  Courier,  of  Chlcafo.  1  "he  address  was  dehvered  orcr 
a  Nation-wide  hook-up  of  t^e  Columbia  BroadcasUng  Sys^ 
tarn.    The  UUe  of  the  speech  was  "Protrcas  by  Pur«e6." 

I- am  pladnf  Secretary  Ides'  remarks  to  the  Rtcoin  not 
tmly  because  he  has  paid  a  si  Icndkl  tribute  to  a  great  editor 
and  courageous  ciuaader  for  hia  pco^  not  only  In  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world,  but  principally  In  the 
hope  bis  words  of  wisdom  a  u3  high  tolerance  may  be  read 
by  as  many  as  possible,  not  oi  Oy  In  this  land  but  In  the  latxis 
beyond  the  aeas.  Bspedally  I  hope  the  BecreUry's  address 
may  come  to  the  attenUon  of  thoae  smaU  but  Intoterant 
groupa  In  the  United  8Ut«B  who  have  warped  views  on 
racial  and  rchgiaus  question  i,  due  principally  to  ignorance 
baaed  on  misinformation,  m  simderstandlnir.  and  prejudice. 

I  peraooally  was  present  vhen  this  speech  was  delivered 
In  the  praaence  of  USOO  proi  alnent  elUaens  of  Chlcaga  azul 
It  reoelwd  the  ananknoas  approval  of  those  asaembled.  The 
address  was  a  reafBrmatkm  pf  the  Nation-old  poUcy.  as  re- 
cently restated  by  Presideijt  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  Hull,  that  the  United  Stataa  of  America  was  originally 
Intended  to  be  and  stUl  to^  ts  "a  refuge  for  those  who 
can  no  longer  endure  the  h  «vy  hand  of  a  cyranalcal  dic- 
tator at  home  or  of  a  ruthless  invader"  from  beyond  our 
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A  rokh-n  JubUf*  t«  wlwrnyti  an  orrMton  for  rf)olc»nf .  fWy  r*r« 
ta  a  food  rormrt  prrlod  tn  th*  lltr  of  any  tndlrldxml  or  tnatttmJon. 
Mraaurrd  aintinnt  th«  JOO  yf«T«  that  our  ctty  boaata,  the  half  cvn- 
tury  whlrh  the  Jrwtah  Dally  Cmirter  haw  adranrtd  th«  cauw  of  Its 
own  paopla  and  madf>  It*  pontrltnitlon  to  the  development  of 
Chl«aKO  BUnd*  out  »n  bold  r»Hff  .^  _         ^ 

It  la  a  matt#T  at  cot\gr%tu\hUor\  that  U  Ph.  Omrourf.  the  pub- 
mtfd  of  th**  J«»mi»h  Dally  Ooun#r,  htm  b««n  Bpared  for  to  many 
fntttful  ytara  to  jnid*  tha  deatJtilaa  of  hie  paper  Ther*  ha*  bean 
BOthii^  tranaltory  or  aphemsraJ  about  tha  Jawlah  Dalhr  Owirlar. 
Ita  ebaracter  haa  baen  aa  outatandhig  aa  that  of  Ha  pvMMMr.  Its 
aohiavainenu  aa  an  jnatltutloo  ha»«»  baan  tha  maMura  of  Ita 
leadenhlp  and  it«  able  •lafT  It  u  alwaya  a  pleaaura  to  ma  to  oay 
trlbuta  u>  any  man  who.  havinf  coma  to  thla  land,  whathar 
aarlt«r  or  later  than  aoma  of  the  r«»ai  of  u«  haa  )olna<l  In  tha  task 
of  bulMtne  up  a  rttUJaailon  flrmly  jroundad  upon  damocratlo 
lnat4tutlona 

Amartca  waa  ftnindad  on  tha  theory  of  liberty,  llbarty  for  evary 
man  to  !»»•  hia  own  me  tn  hta  own  way  »nb]ect  only  to  tha 
rtfht  of  othera  to  Itw  thatr  own  Mtw  fn  thatr  own  way;  political 
llbarty:  Mberty  at  raJHtlon;  llbarty  of  conwrlanra  It  wa*  natural 
that  the  nppreaaed  of  olhar  eountrtaa,  Ihoae  raaehtng  o^t  fof 
that  Itbarty  whirh  alwaya  hna  bean  the  aspiration  of  human 
batnffa.  •hovtd  ha*«  come  to  thla  land  of  freadom  by  the  mtUlona— 
eome  to  turn  together  Into  a  new  raca;  come  to  mold  a  higher  aixd 
batter  civUtaatlon 

One  of  the  prourteat  traditions  of  mir  Amrrlca  la  that  Ita  gatae 
hare  alwaya  irto<>d  wtde  open  to  the  politically  oppraaaed  from  all 
parta  of  the  world  The  Pllgrlma  and  the  Purltana  aouglit  a  havea 
here,  aa  did  the  French  royallirta  tn  1789.  the  exiles  from  ttia 
Ifapoieonic  preaaiu-es  of  1911.  and  vnai  numbers  of  Ocrmana  In 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Our  land  Is  richer  la 
humanity  for  the  tliotwand*  of  Irl.iih  who  have  become  a  part  of 
aa  Proteatanta  and  Catholics  and  Jews  have  coma  and  have 
found  a  welcome  TTiene  are  historic  indications  of  our  unwaver- 
ing attitude  The  reded icatlon  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secre- 
ury  Hull  of  Amerlcn  bj»  a  refuge  for  thcae  who  can  no  longer 
endure  the  heary  hand  of  a  tyrannical  dictator  at  home  or  of  » 
ruthleea  Invader  from  beyond  the  border,  Is  aa  fine  and  noble  aa 
It  ts  typically  American 

Many  hare  forgotten  the  Incident  Involving  Martin  Koazta.  tha 
Hungarian  patriot,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  revolt  In 
1848  led  by  Louis  Kossuth  Although  he  escaped  after  the  faUura 
of  the  revolution.  Koszta  anis  found  In  Turkey  and  Imprlaoiied 
by  Austrian  agents  aboard  the  Austrian  brig  HuMor,  to  be  taken 
back  to  prison  or  death  Capt.  Duncan  N.  Ingraham.  comnmnder 
of  the  American  alocp  St.  Louis,  who  waa  In  the  Smyrna  Harbor 
with  ht«  vessel  at  the  time,  learned  of  the  situation.  He  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  prisoner.  The  Austrian  captain  re- 
fused. Captam  Ingraham,  despite  the  fact  that  a  12-gun  ship 
and  two  others  supported  the  Hussar,  anchored  a  cable's  length 
away  and  announced  that  he  wo\i]d  use  his  guns  If  neceaaary  to 
protect  KoBTta  R.^turtantty  the  Austrtana  released  thfilr  political 
prisoner  When  Captain  Ingraham  returned  to  this  country,  the 
Stat*  Department  apologized  in  proper  fashion  to  tlie  representa- 
tive* of  Austria-Hungary,  while  Congress  voted  our  intrepid 
captain  a  gold  medal  to  the  acclaims  of  the  people. 

It  Is  only  necessary  to  recall  tlie  names  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
tng  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  realize  what  a  melting 
pot  thia  America  of  ours  has  been  from  the  t)€glniilng;  Waatilng- 
ton.  the  man  of  Engll&h  descent,  Lafayette,  the  PYenclunan; 
KoBcnirto,  the  Pole;  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian,  Von  Steuben,  the 
German;  Haym  Salomon,  the  Jew,  and  many  others  of  varloua 
nationalities.  Through  our  harbors  haa  flowed  a  constant  stream, 
of  humanity  seeking  surcetiae  from  intolerable  Inequities  Inflicted 
by  despots  and  tyrants,  seeking  a  land  where  they  could  breathe 
the  air  of  freedom  and  And  security  and  peace  for  themaelves  and 
their  children 

With  few  exceptions,  all  of  these  Immigrants  were  persons  of 
ctiararter.  hopeful  of  Improving  their  lot  while  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  help  othera  to  obtain  that  same  meaatire  of  freedom 
that  they  so  desperately  wanted  for  themaelves.  They  brotight 
with  them  the  language  of  their  homeland.  They  brought  wltli 
them  the  ruttxire  that  they  had  Inherited  from  their  ancestors  aa 
a  free  offering  to  the  American  culture  that  was  to  be.  All  of  tbeae 
eager  comers  from  foreign  lands  became  Integrated  Into  this  great 
Katlon,  which  la  consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  fundamental 
principles  of  freedom 

As  far  back  as  1793  there  Is  a  record  of  a  Jewish  citizen  who 
aettled  In  the  SUte  of  Illinola.  Not  long  thereafter  one  of  thla 
faith  came  to  Chicago,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  others.  Tha 
Jrwlah  community  in  thla  city  grew  rapidly  and  aoon  became  a 
Talued  aagmant  of  our  metropolitan  population.  Hsra  Jawa  who 
had  been  persecuted  in  other  lands  aoon  learned  that  they  could 
live  tn  peace  and  amity  with  other  immlgranu  from  Suropa  who 
w«ra  animated  by  the  same  desire  for  freedom  and  opportunity, 
although  tn  Kuropa  tha  strains  and  atrenaa  of  tyranny  had  mada 
nalghbortlneaa  dllBcult.  if  not  tmpoaalble.  They  found  that  hare, 
daaplta  hts  origin,  "a  man'a  a  man  for  a'  that." 
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Tha  Amarlea  that  wa  have  known  u  tha  Amarloa  that  we  want 
to  continue  far  into  tha  IndaQnlte  future.  But  if  thla  ta  to  ba 
w«  mutt  take  meaaivaa  to  maintain  our  InaUtutlona.  Wa  mvist  ba 
prei>ared  to  guard  them  not  only  from  aaaaulta  from  without  but 
from  inaldloua  sapplngs  from  within.  If  It  waa  worth  whUa  for 
our  forefather*  to  light  to  acquire  fraadom.  It  la  no  laaa  worth  while 
for  ua  to  fight.  If  naad  ba.  to  maintain  freedom. 

Well  mlgnt  every  one  of  ua  daelara  with  Thomaa  Jaffaraon,  that 
great  Democrat  whose  blrthdav  wa  will  oalabrata  In  a  few  daya:  "I 
have  a  worn  upon  the  altar  of  Ood  atamal  hoatUlty  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  tha  mind  of  man." 

There  would  be  no  auggaatlon  of  mock  beroloa  U  thrr*  ware  auch 
an  af&rmatlon  tn  challenging  tonaa  by  all  of  us  today,  for  our  tlmaa 
are  fraught  with  a  aarlous  thraat  to  damooraey  aa  wa  have  known 
it.  When  wa  look  in  ona  direction  wa  aaa  tba  laarlng  viaaga  of 
oommunUm;  In  another  tha  thraatanlng  oountananca  of  faaclam. 
Countrlaa  that  today  enjoy  the  blaaalnga  of  liberty  under  demo- 
cratic forma  of  rovernmant  tomorrow  may  find  thamaalvaa  de- 
prived of  thoaa  llberttaa  bv  a  totalitarian  dictatorship.  Purgaa, 
concentration  campa.  llqulaatlona  have  baooma  common  expraa- 
■lona  on  the  tongue*  of  auppoaedly  humanitarian  and  llbarty-lovtng 
paoplea.  Man  and  woman  whoaa  unfortunau  lot  tt  ta  to  live  under 
a  modem  deapotlsm  are  not  parmlttad  to  aaak  happtnaea  aa  tndl- 
vtduaJa.  They  are  pawn*  of  a  totalitarian  atata.  cannon  fodder, 
political  robots,  ateriltsad  tntalltganoea  who  may  not  live  thetr  own 
Itvas  tn  thetr  own  way:  who  may  not  axpraaa  their  thoughu  freely; 
who  may  not  worship  Ood  according  to  their  own  conactencaa: 
who  may  not  vote  unlaaa  thay  are  prepared  to  vote  "yaa";  who  may 
not  even  datarmlna  tha  stae  of  thalr  own  famtllaa. 

May  I  say  that  If  oommuntsm  conaUtutad  tha  thraat  to  thla 
country  today  that  faaclam  doaa.  I  would  ba  aa  unsparing  In  my 
denunciation  of  this  equally  obtunlous  and  un-American  sirstam. 
But  If  wa  are  reallaU,  If  we  are  Uklng  nou  of  what  ts  happening 
m  other  parts  of  the  world,  wa  oannot  aaoape  the  conviction  that, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  present  la  concamad.  faaclam  ts  tha  deadly 
and  insidious  foe  that  wo  mitft  prepare  to  oombat  without  loaa  of 
time.    Per  thla  reaaon  X  suspect  either  tha  motlvae  or  the  intalll- 

Knce  of  thoae  who  would  have  us  nmahal  our  forces  agalnat  a 
rely  Imaginary  danger  of  communism  while  fasclam  thunders  at 
the  gatea  of  our  citadel  of  llbarty. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  TotAlttarlanlam  ta  a  real  threat  to  our 
Institutions.  More  and  more  people  are  coming  to  recognize  the 
danger  even  to  America  of  this  ruthlaaa  political  monster  that 
hunts  by  day  and  prowls  by  night.  They  are  coming  to  realize  that 
unless  we  are  luckier  than  we  are  likely  to  ba,  our  concern  for  the 
safety  of  our  democratic  Institutions  will  tncreaae  rather  than 
dlmtntah.  Por  totalltartanlam — arrogant,  devoid  of  conscience,  and 
Icnowlng  no  mercy  for  man,  woman,  or  child — Is  on  the  march. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Totalitarianism  Is  Insidiously  boring 
today  from  within  the  temple  of  our  liberties  and  asaaulUng  it  from 
without.  It  rides  the  radio  waves,  spew*  from  the  presses,  soar* 
through  the  air  In  bombing  planes,  slinks  under  the  sea  In  sub- 
marines, and  crosses  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  chorus  of  clanking 
tanks.  Never  has  any  foe  of  civilization  moved  so  mysteriously. 
BO  unerringly,  with  such  deadly  swiftness,  or  over  so  wide  a  terri- 
tory. The  urgent  and  the  unpoetponable  duty  of  every  American 
who  loves  liberty  Is  not  only  to  let  the  light  of  reaaon  guard  him 
from  within  agalnat  this  treacheroiu  foe,  but  to  Join  with  his 
fellow  citizens  In  resisting  It  from  without. 

Those  who  have  bravely  cau-rled  on  a  continuing  tradition  of 
civilized  living  through  many  dark  periods  are  now  In  a  position 
to  help  democracy  maintain  such  a  tradition  at  a  critical  period 
of  social  and  economic  change.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  guide  otir- 
selves  by  the  light  of  reason  through  the  dark  night.  Subtle 
pressures  upon  minority  groups  are  constantly  exerted  by  thoae 
whose  special  economic  interests  appear  at  the  time  to  be  similar, 
to  array  themselves  not  with  but  against  thoae  who  are  struggling 
to  preserve  democracy. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  foes  of  democracy  in  other 
lands  were  financed  by  economic  groupa  that  professedly  were  only 
attempting  to  protect  their  property  from  political  Incompetence. 
We  have  only  to  look  abroad  to  discover  that  while.  In  theory, 
fascism  Is  controlled  capitalism,  before  long  there  Is  always  some- 
one ready  and  able  to  seize  control  of  controlled  capitalism. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  now  suffering  tn  other  lands 
from  the  oppressions  of  dictators  foolishly  believed  that  they  could 
protect  themselves  by  giving  financial  support  to  the  foes  of  de- 
mocracy. They  persuaded  themaelves  to  the  self-deception  that  the 
Intolerance  of  tyrannical  power  was  really  not  aimed  at  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  directed  against  them  but  only  against  so- 
called  enemies  of  law  and  order. 

It  ahould  be  renumbered  that  the  only  tolerance  that  la  not 
illusory  is  tolerance,  not  of  ouraelvea,  but  of  others.  The  only 
freedom  of  thought  that  ia  worth  while  U  freedom  for  the  thoughU 
of  othera,  even  for  the  expression  of  opinions  which  we  loathe,  even 
for  the  opinions  of  people  whom  we  daaplae. 

Mcmtwrs  of  any  minority  group  should  ba  partlctilarly  alert  to 
the  danger  Implicit  In  fasclam.  It  seems  that  fascism  U  an  angina 
of  two  cylinders.  One  cylinder  Is  powered  by  the  illusion,  that 
will  prove  to  be  transitory,  of  greater  economic  sactirlty.  of  a  higher 
degree  of  aoclal  Justice,  of  more  widespread  personal  happlneas. 
The  other  cylinder  runs  on  hata — racial  hau.  religious  hate,  hate 
of  a  minority  group. 

It  happens  that  in  prartlcally  all  of  tha  nations  In  Europe  that 
bav*  gona  Paaclat  tha  Jaws  oonstltuu  ttie  racial  minority  against 


which  bitter  hate  ts  fanned  into  a  aaarlng  flame.  It  aeama  that 
the  false  god  of  tuaclam  must  have  ita  devil  upon  which  It  oan 
pour  out  lu  objuratlona.  wreak  lU  bloody  vengeance  But  do  not 
forget  that  In  America  the  Jew*  are  not  tha  only  minority  group. 
One  haa  only  to  turn  hta  mind  from  the  Intrmatlonal  Ku  Kluxlam 
of  faaclam  to  the  Ku  Kluxtsm  that  u  natively  Amerloan  In  order 
to  dlaoover  her*  a  neb  Held  for  opprvsalons  and  terrorisms. 

Against  this  background  it  U  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  faaclaoa. 
if  it  should  ever  beoooM  eaUbitshad  In  thla  country,  would  have 
not  only  lu  Jawtah  davll,  it  would  have  its  Negro  devil,  its  Oatholle 
devil,  to  aay  nothing  of  an  assorted  variety  of  other  devtl*.  faah* 
toned  out  of  different  nattonalttlea  or  religious  groups  that  had 
com*  to  our  shoraa  to  seak  paaoa  and  freadom. 

If  I  were  a  Jew,  remembering  the  harrowing  paraaeuttona.  tha 
valleys  of  the  shadow  of  death  through  which  my  people  had 
paaaad  for  well  nigh  S.OOO  years,  I  would  loaa  no  time  in  making 
my  position  clear  on  tha  lasu*  of  damooraey  versus  abaolutlam. 
I  would  do  my  utmost  to  pur.fy  and  keep  dear  the  aouroaa  of 
damocratlo  power  tn  this  country  lo  that  no  one,  bacaviaa  of  oor- 
ruption  and  fraud  In  our  civil  prooaae.  could  find  any  juaUAoattoa 
for  chooatng  another  political  aystam  as  superior  to  our  own. 

If  I  were  a  Jaw  I  would  not  add  to  tha  power  or  tha  wealth 
of  any  institution  or  any  man  that  m  his  heart  oharVahad  faaelam. 
And  right  here  in  Chicago  there  are  men  as  well  as  institutions 
that  are  doing  their  Machiavellian  best  to  tear  down  democracy, 
to  make  a  mockery  of  our  institutions  under  the  pretense  of  pro- 
tecting and  defending  thoae  very  llbertlaa  which  they  ar*  insidiously 
undermining.  And  what  I  would  do  if  I  ware  a  Jew  I  would  do 
if  I  were  a  member  of  any  other  raetal,  natlonallaUe,  or  religioua 
minority.  And  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  Jew  I  propcee  to  con- 
tinue to  do  aa  an  American  who  belonga  to  the  majority  group 

After  all.  regardleaa  of  the  place  whence  we  came  or  the  time  of 
our  coming,  regardlesa  of  our  race,  religion,  or  creed,  we  are  Ameri- 
can citieens  and  as  such  we  are  all  entiUed  to  the  rights,  privUegaa, 
and  Immunttiec  that  go  with  American  clUaenahip.  To  the  degree 
that  we  reoognlae  theee  princlplee.  to  the  degree  that  w*  are  willing 
to  stand  together  as  Amerloan  cltiaens  In  defense  of  our  Institu- 
tions win  we  be  secure  from  either  communism  or  fascism. 

The  citlzetuhip  that  I  am  talking  about  ts  the  citlaenship  of 
complete  loyalty  to  our  Institutions.  Such  a  citlaenship  gives 
the  lie  to  those  who  traitorously  entertain  the  belief  that  the 
forswearing  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  ruler  still  leaves  them  subject 
to  the  tyrannical  demands  of  an  alien  government.  An  American 
cannot  conslstenUy  parade  in  the  uniform  of  a  foreign  power.  Re 
cannot  consistently  adhere  to  a  secret  nationaliatic  organlaatioo 
whoae  {toUtical  eyea  are  turned  back  longingly  to  an  alien  land. 

America  does  not  want  this  kind  of  citizens.  It  wants  men  who. 
when  they  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  flag  really 
mean  what  they  say;  men  who  will  not  forswear  themaelves;  men 
who  will  not  conspire  or  combine  to  betray  the  hospitality  of  the 
country  that  they  have  chosen  for  their  new  home;  men  who  would 
scorn  to  undermine  the  institutions  of  thetr  adopted  land. 

America  vrants  no  man  who  is  half  American  and  half  something 
else.  America  cannot  spare  even  a  square  foot  of  its  precious  soli 
for  the  military  training  of  aliens  who  have  not  yet  cut  the  um- 
bilical cord  that  unites  them  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  America 
cannot  spare  even  a  square  foot  of  Its  precious  soil  for  the  regimen- 
tation of  hyphenated  feet.  Tolerant  though  we  be,  we  will  not 
brook  practices  that  ore  a  threat  to  our  liberties.  Liberties  burled 
In  the  graveyard  of  a  despotism  are  no  longer  liberties.  Liberties 
must  be  kept  alive  If  they  are  to  be  worth  anything.  He  wtko 
would  uphold  the  right  to  destroy  our  liberties  m  the  mistakan 
belief  that  he  la  thereby  preaervlng  our  Ilbertiea  Is  a  fit  subject  for 
a  psychoanalyst. 

Liberty  la  not  merely  a  thing  of  today;  It  Is  a  boon  as  well  for 
tomorrow  and  the  day  after.  All  my  life  I  have  fought  for  the  dvtl 
liberties  that  are  guaranteed  to  us  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  our  Con- 
stitution, but  I  believe  In  the  substance  of  liberty  and  not  merely 
in  the  shadow.  What  every  Amerloan  who  loves  liberty  ahould 
stj-lve  for  la  a  continuing  and  enduring  liberty.  The  civil  rights 
that  we  enjoy  are  Intended  *o  buttress  and  support  o«ir  llbarty. 
We  would  not  be  preserving  our  cherished  civil  rights  If  we  Inter- 
preted them  In  such  a  way  that  they  would  destroy  not  only  them- 
selves but  liberty. 

There  Is  another  danger  against  which  I  would  warn  you.  In  the 
clash  and  clamor  of  political  strivings  we  often  Indulge  In  exag- 
gerated statements.  In  ordinary  tlmoa  thla  doee  not  matter.  But 
alnce  I  am  apeaking  to  an  audience  gathered  to  celebrate  the  golden 
anniversary  of  a  newspaper  I  may  be  permitted  to  sound  a  word  of 
caution.  At  a  time  when  new  dictators  are  appearing  In  different 
parts  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  dictatorahlps  are  extending 
their  power,  those  who  cry  out  tn  tones  of  simulated  angulah  that 
at  this  moment  in  the  United  States  there  Is  an  exlsUng  dlcutor- 
ahlp,  ore  doing  a  distinct  disservice  to  their  country. 

There  la  danger  in  crying  "wolf"  too  often  or  at  tha  wrong  time. 
There  is  danger  in  creaUng  fears  of  dicUktorsbtp  when  ther*  Is  no 
dictatorship.  If  the  brave  efforts  of  a  great  Democratic  leader  to 
Improve  conditions  of  the  oppressed  and  underprivileged  by  means 
of  democratic  prooeaaes  ar*  oontlnually  balked  by  false  crlaa  of 
dictatorship,  there  Is  the  danger  that  our  people  may  come  to  feel 
that  economic  security  can  be  had  only  through  a  dictatorship. 
There  ta  the  danger  that  our  people,  deprived  of  economic  aeeurlty 
by  false  cries  of  dlcUtorshlp.  may  accept  a  real  dlcutorahlp  thai 
beguiles  tham  by  falsa  promlsaa  of  aoooomlc  aeeurlty. 
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n  Xhm  mK  ft  «et«ton«Up  »»r4  I  •wild  be  one  of  th«  «™t  to 
ml*^r»ol«  ■•miiut  It.  no  Mtler  wbo  mlfht  te  inTOlTed,  but 
■o  toot  ■■  our  iMUtutton.  an  pr«w*«l.  m  tn«y  taw  been  pw- 
Mf  f«d^  an  loot  M  men  matX  worn  m  my  lrB«*T  ▼<*«  »«<*  •'^'?!" 
tbi>tr  oirtnloai  m  th^  now  do:  lo  one  u  pmpte  mmyUje  togettoer 
m  ^M*  and  fiwdoa^  to  k3D«  u  i  0  bmt  wontUp  Mcortiuig  to  the 
auuktem  at  ttalr  eoMClwic*.  ttaw  ama  b«  no  ft«r  of  dictatorship. 
Sx  «u  wone  ttan  foUy.  tt  !•  to  fact  dtaloyalty  and  trraclwry  to 
oar  tnatnauon*  inanly  lor  an  un^  rorthy  poUtleal  «»T»nt««e  to  ^ 
to  taaun  tn  tta  minHto  of  ttoe  unt  Unktag  tta  thought  that  a  die- 
tol^nhlp  MdaU  tn  these  Dnlted  BEatea. 

Xt  »  otoTtow  that  people  who  aj  e  made  to  OeUere  that  they  are 
IjTing  under  a  dlct*tc«htp  might  be  wttUng  to  «e*>*nfe  .T-il"': 
tatw  for  anoUMT.    «  !■  unthlakii»*e  that  people  living  under  a 
deiiKxntie  form  of  government  wc  old  willingly  ahUt  to  a  dlctator- 
AiD  If  they  knew  what  they  weis  doing.     We  do  need  to  guard 
iMidDMt  faaelam.  aa  doea  every  deiaocratlc  country  that  ia  left  In 
STworld.     But  to  about  dlctaton  hip  when  none  exiats  la  enly  »»   ] 
tmmt  ooofwlon     It  pUya  Into  tlie  handa  of  the  enemy,     it  ae-    i 
tn>cta  attention  fnxn  the  danger  that  threatens.     It  weakens  our 
m'uaa«».     The  almple   and  conelu.l«   anawer  to  the   fatee   and 
iwmoere  clamor  of  preeent  dlctat  >rmfclp  In  America  la  thas  If  the    i 
^u^d^t  were  the  dletator  that  Dertaln  people  and  IntensjUj  say 
thmt  he  la,  he  would  quickly  put  an  eOectlTe  silencer  upon  such    j 

*^*TfcSe  never  waa  a  time  when  I  waa  ao  neeeaeary  for  American.  | 
to  stand  toaetber  i«aliMt  a  daa«ir  that  threatens  aU  erf  us:  that 
tfere^tona  the  very  core  and  sub  stance  of  our  America.  L«t  us  I 
oritldae  ovr  public  o«clals  Tlgoeojaly.  trenchanUy.  when  cr»tl<:i«n 
la  due  But  let  us  guard  against  1  he  danger  that  Is  inherent  In  the 
gr  M  mlaiwpfeaantatlaQ  to  m^ehi  Lrglng  a  dictatorship  when  none 
ttiata.  It  iT  a  poor  way  to  prep.«  people  to  "^^  '' ^V^^^*^^ 
,ll.:tatanhlp  by  ^Uvatlng  to  th  »lr  mlnda  the  belief  that  a  dlc- 
tatorahlp  a&eidy  oontiola  ua  Rc(  »nUeaa  of  factional  strife^  of  po- 
Utioal  maneuv«rin#i.  oi  personal  unbltlons.  let  us  serve  noUce  on 
ill  the  world  that  when  our  democracy  la  threatened,  the  only 
vViiiirbetwMn  4mf^^'"  wUl  be  t  o  determine  who  shall  Orst  spring 
to  thedateve  of  danoeracy.  LM  us  alao  serve  notice  that  America 
wunts  no  euttura  Vtmt  U  Impose*  by  armed  forces  from  a  foreign 
lAad-  Amarlea  wants  no  culture  which  Is  so  "enlightened"  and  so 
-Seaoent-  that  to  ssgs«m  It  p<opls  of  culUvatlon  and  lleamlng 
wiU  chooBS  to  take  ttalr  own  live  i  rather  than  submit  to  It. 

On  this  'TTf*'*""  that  la  so  algn  Ocant  of  what  the  Jews  of  Amer- 
tea  have  contributed  to  the  cl-vUli  atlon  of  America.  I  want  to  urge 
vMir  oooDaratlon  to  a  damocratK  solution  of  the  grave  prohlems 
?rnfn»tlng  (tamocrMy  to  the  mxlem  world.  Man  may  diiler  as 
to  how  tfame  gr»ve  problMna  may  be  aolv«l.  Tou  will  differ  among 
T<*ifseUsa.  not  aa  Jsw^  but  as  A  nertcans.  But  what  I  am  asking 
iciu  to  agras  upon,  axad  aU  Amen  cans  to  agree  upon.  U  that  these 
nrablMnashaU  be  solved  to  a  denocratic  way;  solved  not  by  physl- 
hU  or  economic  forosa,  but  toy  rw*on  and  fair  play. 

•n^  world  may  not  listen  to  our  preachments,  but  the  world 
^r^M^^  Igiwre  our  example.  The-e  U  nothing  so  much  that  we  in 
ttie  United  States  can  do  to  proaaote  peace,  good  wUl.  and  toler- 
&nca  throughout  the  world  as  to  show  to  the  world  an  example  of 
Um  klndoTgovemmstit  that  p  sace-lovlng.  Uberty-lovlng  people 
c*n  have.  If  they  will;  a  goverunent  without  dlcUtors.  a  gov- 
•rnroant  which  can  assist  Its  clilaens  who  want  to  work  to  And 
work  and  to  m»'"t^p  a  standaid  of  Uvtng  limited  only  by  their 
canadty  to  prodtioe:  a  govemmtnt  which  recognises  the  dignity 
aiid  worth  oftbs  humhlsst  ot  hu  manlty  and  which  valties  freedom 
of    thought   and   veach   of  aU    men  regardless   of   their   race   or 

rt-liglon. 

■Hie  flame  of  liberty  must  be  kept  burning  even  aa  the  ever- 

UtsUng  are  lighta  up  the  ark  q<   ;he  law  in  the  temple. 
In  condtislan.  may  I  paraph  rm  le  Jeremiah  xxlx  7 : 
"Seek  ye  the  waUare  at  this    and  In  which  you  are.  and  pray 

UAto  the  Lord  f  qrlt,  tor  to  the  ^  relfare  thereof  shall  ye  fare  weU." 
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XDTTORXAL   PROM  TH«  IW  ^  TOWC   BUN.   APRIL  28.    1938 


under  the  lemv«  to  extend  my 


rtmarks  to  the  Kmcou.  I  Inct  ide  the  f oUovlng  edltozlal  from 
ti»e  New  York  Sua.  AprU  38.  1938 


PabHshed  today,  to  ftve  large 
by    Randocn    Booae.    are    *!%« 
Ifranklto  D.  Roosevelt,  covering 


and  handsomely  prtnted  vdumea. 
Public  Papers  and  Addressee  of 
the  period  tron  October  16.  1928. 


ehen  Mr  Roosevelt  accepted  the  Democrat  to  nomination  for 
GKJvemor  of  New  York,  to  January-  19.  l&H.  the  eve  of  his  second 
Uiauguration  as  President.  The  five  volumes  have  been  compiled 
and  collated  by  Judge  Samuel  I.  Roserunan.  They  contain.  In 
addition  to  the  public  papers  and  addresais,  a  special  Introduction 
to  the  series  of  volumes  and  to  each  volume  and  explanatory 
rotes  by  the  President  The  Ave  volumes  bear,  in  succession. 
these  titles;  The  Oenesiis  of  the  New  Deal.  1928-32;  The  Year 
of  Crisis.  1933;  The  Advance  of  Recovery  and  Refrrm.  1934;  The 
Court  Disapproves.   1935;    and  The  People  Approve.   1936. 

B.:-low  will  be  found  igr.ificant  extracts  from  the  five  volumes, 
broTigbt  together  in  tr  pical  fashion  rather  than  In  the  chrono- 
li3glcal  order  la  which  ihey  are  printed  in  the  recc-rd.  The  matter 
In  italics  IS  the  comment  of  the  Sun 

With  respect  to  economy  and  the  balanced  Budget,  the  first 
of  these  extracts  Is  from  Mr  Roosevelt  s  acceptance  speech  of 
July  2.  1932. 

"For  3  long  years  I  have  been  going  up  and  do'WTi  this  coxintry 
pireachlng  that  Government  •  •  •  costs  too  much.  I  shall 
not  stop  that  preaching     •      •      *. 

•T  propose  to  you  my  friends.  •  •  •  that  Government  •  •  • 
\ie  made  solvent  and  that  the  example  be  set  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  h:s  Cabinet   ' 

On  July  30.   1932.  In  a  radio  address:    •Let  us  have  the  courage 
to  stop  borrowing  to  meet  continuing  defictts.     Stop  the  deficits." 
The    borrowing    by    the    Roosevelt    administration    increased    the 
public  debt  from  $22,000,000,000  In  1933  to  $37,000,000,000  In   1938. 
At  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  on  September  29.   1932.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 
■And    I    propose    to    use    thi.s    position   of    high    responsibility    to 
(liscioas  up  and  down  the  country,  at  all  seasnn-s  and  at  all  times. 
the  duty  of  reducing  taxes,  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  govern- 
ment,  of   cuttmg  out   the   underbru.sh   around   our  governmental 
iftructure.  of  getting  the  most  public  service  for  every  dollar  paid 
;n  taxauon.     That  I   pledge   you   and   nothlnp   I   have  said   in   the 
I'&mpalgn   traiiscends   '.n   importance    this  co%'enant   with   the   tax- 
payers of  the   United   States       •      •      • 

"1  accuse  the  present  administration  of  being  the  greatest  spend- 
:jig  administration  In  peace  time?  In  all  our  history.  It  •  •  • 
iss  piled  bureau  on  bureau,  commission  on  commission,  and  has 
failed  to  anticipate  the  dire  needs  and  the  reduced  earning  power 
of  the  people  Bureaus  and  bureaucrats,  commissions,  and  com- 
miKloners  have  been  retained  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer." 

This  accusation  was  made  against  an  administration  that  had 
increased  the  level  of  expenditures  from  $3300.000.000  In  the  fiscal 
year  1929  to  $4,800,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1913.  This  charge 
VBS  leveled  by  a  candidate  under  whom  as  President  the  public 
debt  waa  to  rise  a  clear  $15,000,000,000,  with  additional  billions  of 
conditional  debt  As  to  bureaucracy,  so  hrartUy  denounced  in 
1833,  Mr.  Rcoaevelt  proceeded  in  1933  to  build  up  alphabetical 
agencies  into  the  greatest  bureaucracy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
•  •••••• 

Prom  a  speech  at  Pittsburgh  on  October  19.  1932: 
1  "Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors,  •  •  • 
I  If  those  taxes  are  exces.s;vc.  they  are  reflected  In  Idle  factories,  to 
tax-sold  farms,  and  in  hordes  of  hungry  people,  tramping  the 
streets  and  seekini?  Jobs  in  va:n  Oi^r  workers  may  never  see  a 
tax  bill,  but  they  pay  They  pay  in  deductions  from  wages.  In 
Increased  cost  of  what  they  buy.  or  |  as  now|  In  broad  unemploy- 
ment throughout  thf  land  •  •  •  Our  people  and  our  busi- 
ness cannot  carry  :u>  excessive  burdens  of  taxation      •      •      • 

"That   (the  Hoover  spending  i,  my  friend.s     •      •      •     Is  the  most 
reckless  and  extravagant   pace   that    I   have   been  able   to  discover 
I    in  the  statistical  record  of  any   peace-Umt'  government  anjrwliere, 
I    any  time  ' 

Prom  the  economy  message  of  March  10.  1933; 
'        "For  3  long  years  the  Federal  Government  has  been  on  the  road 
'.    toward  bankrup'cy       •      •      *     Too   often  ;n  recent  history  liberal 
^vemmenta  have  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy. 
I    We  must  avoid  tins  danger.' 

The  same  message  said:  "If  this  Is  done,  there  Is  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  within  a  year  the  income  of  the  Government  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditures  of  the  Government." 

The  probable  annual  savings  of  the  Economy  Act  were  put  at 
$700,000,000  Some  of  these  economics  were  quickly  nullified  by 
legislation  passed  over  the  President  s  veto,  some  by  White  House 
concessions.  By  August  13.  1935,  however,  the  President  reached 
the  pomt  at  whif^h  be  signed,  after  issuing  a  mdld  statement  oi 
reproof,  a  bill  giving  $45,000,000  a  year  back  to  veterans. 
From  the  first  Budget  message  of  January  3,  1934: 
"If  we  maintain  th(  course  I  have  outlined,  we  can  confidently 
look  forward  to  ctnnulatlve  laeneficlal  forces  rejMresented  by  in- 
creased volume  of  business,  more  general  profit,  greater  employ- 
ment, a  diminution  of  relief  expenditures,  L-^rger  governmental 
receipts  and  repayments,  and  greater  human  happiness." 

Part  of  the  "greater  employment"  came,  but  It  has  melted  away. 
The  11.000.000  unemployed  of  1933  are  matohed  by  the  11.000.000 
unemployed  of  1938. 

The  veto  message  of  March  27.  1934.  said  that  "a  program  for  a 
oompiletely  balanced  Budget  by  June  30.  1936,  was  determined  upon 
aa  a  definite  objective." 

The  Btidget  message  of  January  3,  1935.  showed  a  more  hesitant 

attitude      It   said.   "It   is  evident   that   we  have  not  yet  reached  a 

point  at  which  a  complete  balance  of  the  Budget  can  be  obtained." 

A    supplementary    Budget    statement.    Issued    on    September    SB. 

1935.  said: 
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It  may  be  pototed  out  In  this  connect  on  that  erroneous  and 
gloomy  predictions  have  frequently  been  voiced  In  some  quarters 
to  the  effect  that  heavy  Increases  to  taxation  will  be  required  to 
balance  the  Budget  and  retire  our  public  debt.  The  underlying 
tax  structure  of  the  Oovemment  is  now  sounder  than  ever  before 
In  our  history,  and  as  normal  business  returns  will  produce  reve- 
nues adequate  for  all  essential  purposes.  The  prevailing  rate  of 
recovery  points  to  the  speedy  decltoe  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
emergency  activities," 

The  indicated  work-relief  expenditures  for  the  year  beginning 
Jtily  1  are  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

From  the  Budget  message  sent  to  Congress  on  January  S.  1936: 

"Sectire  in  the  knowledge  that  steadily  decreasing  deficits  will 
turn  In  time  Into  steadily  Increasing  surpltises.  and  that  It  Is  the 
deficit  of  today  which  is  making  possible  the  siuplua  of  tomorrow, 
let  us  pursue  the  course  that  we  have  mapped." 

From  a  campaign  speech  at  Wichita.  Kans..  on  October  IS.  1936: 

"Taking  It  by  and  large,  we  are  comtog  throtigh  a  great  national 
crisis  with  flying  colors.     •     •     • 

"Prom  the  point  of  view  of  national  Income  and  national  wealth, 
vre  are  better  able  to  bear  our  debt  now  than  we  were  then  |ln 
1933).  And  within  a  year  or  two,  with  income  tocreaslng  and 
expenditures  declining,  we  shall  be  able  to  balance  the  Budget  and 
start  paying  down  on  the  debt." 

The  Budget  has  not  been  balanced.     The  debt  has  been  tocreased. 

On  relief  and  recovery,  the  first  extract  Is  frt»n  a  radio  address  of 
AprU  7.  1933: 

"People  suggest  that  a  huge  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  State  and  local  governments  will  com- 
pletely solve  the  unemployment  problem.  But  It  Is  clear  that  even 
If  we  could  raise  many  bill  ions  of  dollars  and  find  deftoltely  \iseful 
public  works  to  spend  these  billions  on,  even  all  that  money  would 
not  give  employment  to  the  7,000,000  or  10,000,000  people  who  are 
out  of  work.  Let  us  admit  frankly  that  It  would  only  be  a 
stop-gap." 

Prom  a  radio  address  of  October  13.   1933: 

"The  first  principle  I  would  lay  down  Is  that  the  primary  duty 
rests  on  the  community,  through  local  government  and  private 
agencies,  to  take  care  of  the  relief  of  unemployment.     •     •     • 

"I  am  very  certato  that  the  obligation  extends  beyond  the 
States  and  to  the  Federal  Government  itself  if  and  when  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  States  and  communities  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  necessary  relief  work." 

Prom  an  address  to  the  Oovemors'  Conference  on  Msirch  6,  1833: 

"The  Federal  Oovemment,  of  coxirse,  does  have  to  prevent  any- 
body from  starvtog,  but  the  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  that  duty  tmtll  other  agencies  fall.  The 
primary  duty  is  that  of  the  locality,  the  city,  coimty.  town." 

Prom  an  address  to  State  relief  administrators  on  June  14,  1933: 

"As  to  this  relief  money  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  putting 
up,  I  think  It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  It  la  only  to 
be  used  where  the  localities  have  done  ever3rthtog  that  they  can 
possibly  be  asked  to  do,  both  throtigh  private  charity  and  public 
appropriation,  and  that  the  State  governments  have  done  every- 
thing that  they  cotild  possibly  do  within  reason." 

From  his  third  fireside  address  of  July  34,  1933: 

"It  may  seem  Inconsistent  for  a  Government  to  cut  dovm  Its 
regular  expenses  and  at  the  same  time  to  borrow  and  to  spend 
billions  for  an  emergency.  But  It  is  not  Inconsistent  because  a 
large  portion  of  the  emergency  money  has  been  paid  out  In  the 
form  of  sound  loans  which  will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  over  a 
period  of  years;  and  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  emergency  money  we 
have  Imposed  taxes  to  pay  the  totwest  and  the  installments  on 
that  part  of  the  debt." 

From  the  relief  statement  of  February  38,  1934: 

"Direct  relief  as  such,  whether  In  the  form  of  cash  or  relief  to 
kind,  is  not  an  adequate  way  of  meettog  the  needs  of  able-bodied 
workers.  •  •  •  Therefore,  work  programs  which  would  not 
normally  be  undertaken  by  public  bodies,  but  which  are  at  the 
aame  time  outside  of  the  field  of  private  Industry,  will  be  projected 
and  prosecuted  in  and  near  industrial  communities." 

Prom  the  annual  message  of  January  4.  1935: 

"The  Federal  Government  must  and  shall  quit  this  business 
of  relief." 

That  Government  has  Just  proposed  a  work-relief  appropriation 
of  $1,350,000,000  for  the  first  7  months  of  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
•  •••••• 

From  the  first  1935  fireside  chat,  delivered  on  April  28.  103S: 

"While  otn-  present  and  projected  expenditures  for  work  relief 
are  wholly  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  otir  national  credit 
resources,  it  Is  obvious  that  we  cannot  continue  to  create  gov- 
ernmental deficits  for  that  purpose  year  after  year." 

Nevertheless,  the  citation  of  deficits  has  gone  on  as  usual. 

From  a  speech  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  on  October  23,  1935: 

"Yes,  we  are  on  otir  way  back — not  Just  by  piire  chance,  my 
friends,  not  Just  by  a  turn  of  the  wheel,  of  the  cycla.  We  are  com- 
ing back  more  soundly  than  ever  before  because  we  are  planning 
it  that  way.    Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  differently." 

From  the  annual  message  of  January  3.  1938: 

"We  are  Justified  to  our  present  confidence.  Restoration  of  na- 
tional tocome,  which  shows  conttoulng  gains  for  the  third  suc- 
cessive year,  supports  the  normal  and  logical  policies  under  which 
agricultiire  and  todustry  are  returning  to  full  activity.  Under 
these  policies  we  approach  a  balance  of  the  National  Budget." 


Two  yeATi  Uter  the  balancing  of  the  Budget  was  stlH  beyond  tbe 
horlBon. 

•  •••••• 

From  the  first  fireside  chat  of  1936,  delivered  on  Ssptemher  8. 
1936: 

"Government  spending  was  In  large  part  responsible  for  keep- 
ing industry  going  and  putttog  It  to  a  position  to  make  this  re- 
employment possible." 

Industry  still  doea  not  know  where  tt  is  gotog. 

From  his  Chicago  speech  on  October  14.  1936: 

"Some  people  say  that  all  this  recovery  has  Just  happened.  But 
to  a  complicated  modem  world  recoveries  ^m  depressions  do 
not  Just  happen.  •  •  •  Behind  the  growing  recovery  of  to- 
day Is  a  8toi7  of  deliberate  Government  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility to  save  business — to  save  the  American  system  of  prlvat* 
enterprise  and  economic  democracy — a  record  unequaled  by  any 
modem  government  to  history." 

The  record  Is  Indeed  unequaled,  but  not  in  Just  that  way. 

From  a  campaign  speech  at  Detro't  on  October  15,  1038: 

"I  do  not  accept  the  conclusion  of  many  Republican  leaden 
that  major  depressions  are  toevltable  In  modem  life  *  *  *.  X 
believe  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  government  to  bend  every  effort  to 
prevent  another  major  catastrophe  such  as  that  which  hit  this 
country  as  a  result  of  the  Republican  leiidershlp  which  ran  gov* 
emment  from  1921  to  1933." 

The  paternity  of  the  Roosevelt  recovery  ^ras  loudly  acknowladffed. 
but  not  that  of  Its  twin,  the  Roosevelt  de]»esslon. 

With  respect  to  the  Constitution  and  tiie  courts,  the  first  lOg- 
nlficant  extract  from  the  five  volumes  li  from  a  footnote  to  a 
White  House  statement  of  October  7,  193:1.  Issued  on  the  removal 
of  William  E.  Humphrey  as  Federal  Tnula  Commissioner.  Ttas 
footnote  says: 

"The  Supreme  Court  later  held  that  It  was  not  within  mjr 
power  as  President  to  remove  Commissioner  Humphrey  except  after 
charges.  Such  procedtire  was  not  followed  by  me.  It  seems  ad- 
visable at  this  time  not  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  my  action." 

One  reason  for  this  reticence  qoay  be  that  Commissioner  Hum- 
phrey was  removed  because  his  nilnd  did  not  go  along  with  that 
of  the  President, 

From  a  transcript  of  the  press  conference  of  liCsy  31,  1935. 
following  the  Supreme  Court  decision  nullifying  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act; 

"The  big  Issue  is  this:  Does  this  decision  mean  that  the  United 
States  Oovemment  has  no  control  over  any  national  economlo 
problem?" 

From  the  totroductlon  to  volume  V,  The  People  Approve: 

"As  to  the  choice  of  a  specific  remedy  to  meet  the  imdenlabls 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  In  fact  legis- 
lating on  the  desirability  rather  than  the  constitutionality  of 
laws,  none  was  made  during  the  campalijn.  There  were  several 
possible  alternatives  of  method  Bmphaitls  In  the  campaign  was 
therefore  properly  placed  on  the  goal  of  a  government  which, 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  Its  brancheti,  wotild  make  democracy 
work.'^ 

This  was  the  defense  offered  to  the  charge  made  during  the 
Supreme  Court  fight  that  the  Court  was  never  made  an  Issue  of 
the  1936  campaign. 

From  the  anntial  message  of  January  6.  1037: 

"With  a  better  understanding  of  o\ir  purposes,  and  a  more 
totelllgent  recognition  of  our  needs  as  a  Nation,  it  Is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  there  will  be  prolonged  fallrire  to  bring  leglalatlvs 
and  Judicial  action  Into  closer  harmony.  Means  must  be  found 
to  adapt  our  legal  forms  and  our  Judicial  Interpretation  to  the 
actual  present  needs  of  the  largest  progressive  democracy  to  tb* 
modem  world.*     •     • 

"The  Judicial  branch  also  Is  asked  by  the  people  to  do  Its  part 
In  making  democracy  successful.  We  do  not  ask  the  courts  to 
call  nonexistent  powers  toto  being,  but  wb  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  conceded  powers  or  those  legitimately  Implied  ahall  be  mads 
effective  instruments  for  the  common  good," 

From  a  radio  address  of  March  2,  1030: 

"The  United  States  Constitution  has  proven  Itsslf  ths  most 
marvelously  elastic  compilation  of  rukis  of  government  evsr 
written.  *  *  *  It  was  clear  to  the  fiamers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion that  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  self-government  must  be 
given  to  each  State,  and  that  any  national  administration  atten^it- 
Ing  to  make  all  laws  for  the  whole  Nation  •  •  •  would  In- 
evitably resiUt  at  some  tuttu-e  time  to  a  dlasolutlcm  ot  the  Unkm 
Itself,     •     •     • 

"Now,  to  bring  about  government  by  oligarchy,  mAsqueiadtog 
as  democracy.  It  is  fundamentally  sssenttal  that  practleaUy  all 
authority  and  control  be  centrallaed  to  our  National  Oovemment. 
The  todlvldual  sovereignty  of  our  States  must  first  be  dastroyod. 
•  *  *  We  are  safe  from  the  danger  of  any  such  departure  from 
the  prtoclples  on  which  this  country  was  foimded  Just  so  long  as 
the  individual  home  rule  of  the  States  Is  scruptilously  preserved 
and  fought  for  whenever  It  seems  to  dancer." 

This  admiration  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  this  dctco- 
tatlon  of  centralized  authority  were  uttered  by  Governor  Roose- 
velt, not  by  President  Roosevelt. 
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The  conetitutlonaJ  balance  of  power  tn  the  three  coordinated 
parts  of  oiiT  Wat  lonal  Govern  »neTit  waa  threatened  by  the  Presi- 
dents desperate  effort  to  subject  the  Judiciary — the  Supreme 
Court — to  the  Executive  At  that  time  the  people  made  known 
their  feelings  on  this  proposal  in  no  uncertain  terms  and  the 
Senate  rose  to  patriotic  hela^hts  and  defeated  It  Three  weeks  ago 
the  reorganizatior.  bill,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  legisla- 
tive branch  was  called  upx>n  to  surrender  many  of  Its  constitutional 
prerogatives  and  grant  vast  additional  powers  to  the  Executive, 
waa  defeated  by  a  pmtnoiic  House  of  Representatives,  st  length 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  Ameritan  cttlaens. 
suddenly  become  articulate. 

Today  the  Nation  la  faced  with  still  another  crisis.  In  the 
previous  instances  the  threat  was  rightly  regarded  as  one  agslnst 
constitutional  dennocracy  and  the  American  form  of  representative 
government  Now.  however,  it  is  to  the  financial  and  economic 
structure  of  the  Nation  The  chiillenge.  which  this  brings.  Is 
probably  not  one  calculated  to  stir  such  a  patriotic  response,  since 
It  is  less  apectacuiar  and  does  not  in  Itself  contain  a  threat  to  our 
cherished  form  of  government.  Nevertheless,  the  danger  therein 
1*  exceedingly  great.  It  Involves  the  very  foundations  of  our 
national  economic  structure.  The  dangers  are  concrete  and 
tmmediate. 

I  am  apeaking  to  yon  on  this  vital  subject,  not  merely  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  Interested  In  the  well-being  of  our  comraon 
country,  but  alao  as  tike  ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Sjrpendittires  tn  the  Executive  Departments.  This,  as  tta 
name  implies,  is  the  committee  in  the  Hoose  of  Bepresentativea 
apedfleally  chargeo  with  watching  over  national  expendttnraa.  and 
in  these  times  of  lavish  spending  It  should  be  parti?alarly  active 
in  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  although  not  onoe  this  session 
baa  It  been  summoned  to  conskler  tbls  highly  vttal  national 
problem  The  reason  is  obvious  The  administration  itoes  not 
wish  Its  gigantic  expendltxir^s  to  be  analysed  and  questioned  by 
the  leglalwllve  branch,  which  provided  the  funds.  It  wants  and 
demands  a  free,  untrammeled  hand  In  making  these  expend! ttires. 
and  with  the  President's  party  In  full  control,  all  eflarta  by  tha 
minority  to  secure  a  fair  accounting  have  been  blocked  at  every 
turn. 

Let  lis  pause  to  fook  briefly  at  the  recto-d  of  the  past  6  years. 
In  1932  the  Nation  was  m  the  midst  of  a  tragic  depression. 
Alttao^gta  President  Hoover  was  In  no  wise  responsible  for  it — since 
Its  causes  were  economic  and  world-wide — he  was  naturally  the 
victim,  the  one  singled  out  to  bear  the  brunt  of  popular  discontent 
with  eiistlng  conditions.     That  was  Inevltahie. 

Nevertheless,  any  thoughtful  person.  Republican  and  Democrat 
alike,  must  agree  that  the  Democratic  national  platform  In  the 
1962  campaign  was  at  least  fundamentally  sound.  Among  other 
things.  U  called  for  economy  in  Government  and  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  For  a  brief  period  the  new  administra- 
tion stood  by  that  pledge  and  the  Nation  began  to  pull  Itself  out 
of  the  deprfsslon  Let  us  see  what  the  President  himself  said  at 
that  time  regarding  existing  conditions  and  what  was  required  to 
remedy  them  I  am  now  quoting  from  his  message  of  Bfarch  10. 
1933.     It  should  have  constant  reiteration: 

■Por  3  ktng  years  t!.e  Federal  Government  has  been  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy  •  •  •  and  we  have  plied  up  an  accumulated 
deficit  of  »5 .000  000.000  With  the  utmost  8ertou.«=ness,  I  point  out 
to  the  Congress  the  profound  effect  of  this  fact  on  our  national 
economy.  •  •  •  upon  the  unimpaired  credit  of  the  United 
States  Goverrunent  rests  the  safety  of  deposits,  the  security  of 
Insurance  policies,  the  activity  of  industrial  enterprises,  the  value 
of  agricultural  products,  and  the  availability  of  employment.  The 
exedlt  of  the  United  States  Government  definitely  aiXects  these 
fundamental  hiinmn  values.  It.  therefore,  becomes  our  flrEt  coi>- 
cern  to  make  secure  Its  foundation.  National  recovery  depends 
uiTon  It.  Too  often  in  recent  history  liberal  governments  have 
been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  p>olicy.  We  must  avoid 
this  danger  " 

These  were  the  President's  own  words  tn  1933.  They  were  true 
words  then;   they  are  true  words  today 

Very  shortly  thereafter,  however,  something  happened  to  alter 
Use  President's  views.  The  Congress  was  called  npoo  to  enact  the 
ftiat  hxtgfi  ao-called  relief  appropriation  msaaurc.  daaigivad— It 
was  alleged — to  pnme  the  pump  of  Industry  Even  then  many 
far-sighted  ecoaonUsts  bestowed  upon  it  the  term  "a  sbot  In  the 
arm"  of  business,  and  prophesied  that  while  the  inunediate  results 
would  be  effective,  no  lasting  good  woukl  coma  from  sucb 
treatment. 

How  well  those  prophesies  have  been  borne  out  is  a  matter  of 
painful  record.  What  is  the  picture  today?  Instead  of  a  iwtional 
debt  of  some  $22,000,000,000,  we  have  a  debt  of  thirty-eight 
billion  The  Nation  Is  again  In  the  midst  of  a  depresaion — 
this  time  undeniably  a  depression  which  Is  definitely  a  result  of 
many  of  the  New  Deal  policies.  In  referring  to  which  a  few 
months  ago,  when  the  skies  were  not  so  dark,  the  President  aald. 
"We  planned  K  that   way.     Make   no  mistake  about  that." 

In  these  remarlts  I  do  not  wish  to  be  technical  nor  bore  listeners 
with  financial  »tati.s-tlc5  which  are  often  meaningless.  Nowadays 
we  talk  of  billions  so  freely  that  the  word  has  ceased  to  Impress 
the  mind  and  stagger  the  Imagination  as  once  tt  did.  It  Is  ss 
easy  to  say  a  billion  a;  a  million  and  probably  few  of  us  have 
any  real  oooceptlon  of  the  vast  amount  which  the  word  lepntnts. 
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*Rie  PreaMeot  aaka  us  to  approfxlate  approslmatoty  #4.000.000,- 
000  more  at  this  time.  Another  "sboC  in  tbe  arm."  More  pump -prim- 
log.  Addltlonml  billions  of  debt  and  the  spending  a<  our  preaent 
•saets  and  recoverablea — tbe  same  things  which  were  tried  a  few 
years  ago  and  which  dismally  faUad  to  produce  any  genuine  and 
lasting  recovery.  Deq>ite  ail  the  falr-amindlng  phraawi  wbk:h  are 
being  uttered  by  tbe  proponaita  ct  this  fallactooa  proposal.  w« 
aaaert  that  a  Nation  ean  no  nuire  spend  ttaelf  Into  proapertty. 
nor  borrow  Itaeif  out  of  debt,  than  can  an  taadlvidnal.  Tbe  tbeory 
la  wrong. 

Of  oourae,  we  who  feel  oonctrataed  to  oppoae  much  at  tbla  new 
lavlab  spending  must  expect  to  be  accuaed  by  some  of  betng 
bostile  to  tbe  granting  of  rrilef  to  thoae  tinemirtoyod  or  in  need. 
That  la  a  familiar  charge,  but  it  Is  aa  fatoe  as  It  la  frequent.  Mo 
Member  of  Oongreaa.  no  American,  ooukl  be  either  ao  bard-beartad 
as  to  be  willing  to  see  his  fellow  countryman  in  want,  or  deaf  to 
the  crying  need  for  providing  relief.  Of  oourae.  tbe  question  la 
merely  one  of  tbe  proper  method  to  be  pursued  and  we  aaaert  that 
vben  one  way  has  been  tried  and  (aUed.  there  la  no  ezctiae  or 
rcaaon  for  trying  the  same  thing  a  seomd  tlnye.  '^•ry  well."  tbey 
aay.  ~3rou  of  tbe  oppoaitlon  offer  erltidam  wblch  is  merely  de- 
structive; not  constructive.  You  have  nothing  ooncrete  to  offer 
as  an  alternative."  Thla  la  equally  fallacious.  In  tbe  first  piaoe. 
opposition  to  a  propwsal  which  has  already  been  once  discredited 
Is  In  Itself  sotind  and  constructive  statesmanship.  In  the  second, 
we  have  proposed  an  altema^  mettxxl  for  providing  relief — the 
Immediate  return  of  relief  activities  to  the  States  and  local  mu- 
nicipalities, the  place  where  tt  has  always  belonged,  since  the 
problem  variea  as  to  kind  and  extent  In  each  of  these.  Of  course, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  m-ust.  and  will,  assist  tn  providing  the 
additional  funds  required  by  these  local  divisions  so  that  none 
need  go  hungry,  but  this  method  would  inevitably  mean  greater 
economy  In  operation.  Leas  Federal  funds — furnished  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation — would  he  required  and  the  Individual  on 
relief  would  simultaneously  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  greater  pro- 
portion at  every  dollar  spent  for  his  aaaiotance.  With  the  termi- 
nation of  "made  work"  and  Innumberable  new  projects — perhaps 
in  themselves  desirable,  yet  nonprofltahle.  nonllquidatlng,  extrava- 
gant, and  wasteful — less  money  spould  be  required  at  a  time  when 
tbe  appropriation  of  additional  vast  sums  might  well  wreck  tbe 
Nation's  credit  which  ao  many  believe  to  be  near  the  breaking 
point.  One  of  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  present  meth- 
ods 16  the  woeful  waste  involved  therein.  Experts  estimate  that 
of  every  dollar  <tf  Federal  money  being  spent  for  relief,  during 
this  administration,  only  61  cents  actually  reaches  the  relief ed. 
TTie  picture  Is  even  blacker  In  the  case  of  certain  types  of  "made 
work"  on  Inderal  pro)ecta  where  probably  not  more  tlum  25  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  reaches  the  recipient  of  relief  At  a  time  like 
the  present,  with  the  Nationai  Trw»ury  already  so  hopelessly  in 
the  red,  this  is  tragic;  It  is  sinful. 

'Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  ethics  of  making  political 
capital  out  of  human  misery  and  winning  an  election  by  means 
of  money  wrung  from  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  hut  that  It  has  brought  a  distinct  lowering  In  the 
morale  of  the  people  affected.  At  the  same  time.  It  was  one  of 
the  several  elements  that  have  caused  the  present  lack  of  confi- 
dence to  this  administration,  which  has  to  such  a  nutter lal  degree 
resulted  in  the  stagnaUon  of  business  and  led  to  the  present 
depression. 

Fear  is  not  allayed  but  Increased  by  this  new  proposal  which 
means  the  placing  of  an  additional  burden  on  the  already  over- 
burdened back  of  Industry  and  everyone  who  pays  taxes,  which 
TT^aang  every  citizen  In  tbe  Nation. 

I  am  wondering  If  the  people  still  believe  that  we  have  miracle 
men  in  Washington.  If  so.  contemplate  the  sad  results  of  their 
visionary  operations.  Gigantic  reforms,  hastily  conceived  and 
b«»tlly  put  Into  effect,  have  produced  a  great  fear  in  the  heftrls 
of  honest  buslneesmen  and  honest  Investors,  with  almost  barren 
results  in  catching  the  dishonest  ones.  The  Congress  should  pass 
necessary  laws  to  protect  our  people  from  those  who  prey  upon 
them,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  should  be  amply  provided 
with  the  means  of  prosecution  upon  a  proper  basis  of  complaint. 
But  to  set  up  a  bureau  'with  the  povrer  to  license  and  control  all 
activities,  as  well  as  funds,  and  for  all  varieties  of  snoopers  to 
harass  all  business  activities.  Is  unreasonable  and  a  sure  pre- 
ventive of  expansion.  In  order  to  stop  unfair  trade  practices  laws 
have  been  enacted  that  have  required  many  reputable  busii»as 
firms,  at  great  cost,  to  prove  themselves  Innocent.  It  seems  to 
be  a  theory  that  all  should  be  considered  to  be  tmder  suspicion 
until  they  prove  themselves  to  be  honest. 

How  difficult  for  ttie  ordinary  person  to  understand  the  money 
manlptilatlons  Indtilged  tn  by  this  Oovemment  of  oars  dtnlng 
the  last  few  years.  Because  of  the  huge  borrowings.  Government 
securities  must  be  made  more  attracttre  and  appear  as  a  nKjre 
■afe  Investment  than  the  securities  offered  by  private  btnlneM. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  discuss  at  length  the  methods  used.  Bcon- 
omlsts  are  Issxilng  the  sharp  'warnings  that  U  and  when  the 
securities  of  private  Industry  offer  a  more  attractive  return  on 
Investment.  Government  securities  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
tn  such  qtmntttles  as  to  be  hl^y  dangerous  to  otir  institutions 
holding  vast  amounts  of  such  seeurlttes.  Must  the  wvlngs  of 
our  people  and  the  endowment  funds  of  colleges,  hospitals,  and 
other  tnstttuttons  be  subjected  to  such  a  shrinkage  of  dividend 
returns  as  to  cripple  or  even  )eopardl»e  thetr  very  existence?  It 
Is  said  that  the  resources  of  the  Nation  are  back  of  Government 
promises.  This  Is  hardly  true.  We  have  only  the  power  to  tax. 
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Municlpaimes  ar«  Isamlng  that  oar  dtl 
oonsdous.  To  levy  taxes  beyond  a  potet  wbsra  tbe  psopU 
willing  to  pay  Is  a  reoognlaed  danger  pciAnt  to  tbe  pisssristinn 
of  tbe  Oovemment  Itself  We  trust  tbt  people  wUl  awaken  to 
tbe  dangers  that  confront  ua.  When  we  tzkow  that  we  are  bsaOsd 
for  tbe  rocks,  why  should  we  be  tmwllltng  to  turn  from  VbmM 
direction  and  follow  a  safer  road,  even  though  It  be  a  bardsr  ons 
to  travel?  The  Nation  has  suffered  maisy  other  periods  at  ds- 
presBlon.  It  has  aiwaya  recovered  wtibout  resorting  to  the  irtaclng 
of  a  terrific  burden  of  debt  upon  tbe  gsosratioiu  to  cons  aftsr. 
Indeed,  tbelr  troubles  that  we  cannot  no^v  vlsualiss  may  bs  mora 
severe  than  thoae  that  beset  us  at  tbe  mantent.  We  msiy  wall 
wonder  what  history  shall  recxird  In  oockdemnatlon  of  tbe  ssif . 
careless  spending  of  the  future  eamlnci  of  our  cbUdrsn'a 
children. 

Let  vm  urge  proper  relief  measuns.  so  that  no  ons  tikaU  swlbr 
tpant.  Above  all,  may  tbe  psopi*  damantl  tn  no  unosrtaln  tanas 
of  the  autborttles  in  Waabington  that  'the  olive  branch  bs  as- 
tended  to  thoae  who  carry  on  tbe  builiMss  Ufe  of  tbls  NaMtm. 
General  oondem  nation,  vicious  epitbcti  bestowsd  from  b^ta 
placea.  should  never  have  been  Indulged  In  and  must  now  osass. 
If  cooperation  by  the  Oovemment  and  bflnssa  is  to  be  attatasA, 
At  the  moment  this — aiid  this  only— caii  save  our  Nation  from 
ecnnocnle  dostnictloa. 

A  few  days  ago  some  writer  uiggmlta  that  Bemy  Ford  mlgM 
have  made  tbe  following  remark  to  the  Prssidsnt  at  bla  reesak 
conference:  "Tou  can  never  convince  ms  that  when  tbe  oar  has 
broken  down  all  you've  got  to  do  to  make  It  work  again  is  to  kssp 
doubling  the  orders  for  oil.  gas.  nsw  tires,  and  expansive  vamiah/* 
I  would  ask  my  audience  that  tbelr  anxlsty  and  thslr  fsart  bs  noi 
allayed  by  honeyed  phrases  and  careleaH  explanations 

The  anxious  lady  Inquired  of  t^M  captain.  "What  would  happen 
If  the  steamer  should  hit  an  lc«berg7"  The  captain  answered  In 
the  most  astfurlng  manner.  "Oh,  the  Iceberg  would  go  right  along 
as  If  notbing  had  happened"  "O  Captain."  she  replied,  "I  da 
feel  so  much  relieved."  Weigh  carefully  the  words  of  the  fsptaln 
of  the  ship  of  state  before  axpreaaing  complete  reassuzaaos. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Maw  2,  I93t 


RADIO  ADDRESS   OF   HON.    WADB   KTTCHKNS.   OV  AftKhHHtM, 

APRIL  37.  1838 


B4r.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  uniier  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rjecobd.  I  inclvKk;  the  foUowlzxg  addresf 
delivered  by  me  over  N.  B.  C.  network  on  April  27,  19S8,  ttM 
address  being  part  of  the  iirogram  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Education  Association: 

Members  of  the  radio  audience.  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  hat 
Just  described  to  you  tbe  bUl  now  before  Oongress  wbleb  mora 
nearly  wtll  equalise  educational  oportunitles  for  tbe  etaUdren  of 
America.  I  shall  tell  you  a  few  of  the  niasons  why  Federal  std  %9 
education  Is  proper  and  urgently  needed. 

First.  It  Is  needed  for  defense  of  our  national  scoDOfny  muti 
safety.  All  of  tis  are  Interested  In  nattocal  defense.  I  asrwMl  4 
years  In  Spanlsh-Amertcaa,  Philippine  Xneoirsetlaa.  and  World  Warn, 
and  now  support  reasonably  adequate  military  and  naval  prspa* 
ration  to  protect  our  country  from  snemlss  abroad,  ■ospsver.  our 
most  immediate  enemies  are  not  beyond  our  bordsra.  Tbs  e»- 
emles  harasatng  us  rlgbt  now  are  from  wtthln — dlaeass.  fllttsraey, 
crime,  poverty,  and  that  long  train  of  bnman  Uls  which  flow  tram 
lack  of  education.  Ttaerefora.  while  we  iilan  to  daCend  oar  psofils 
from  potential  foreign  foaa,  let  t»  rsmember  that  dsmoenM^, 
baaed  upon  the  right  of  tbs  peopis  to  pyram  themselves,  cannot 
sinvlve  while  tbs  enemy — ignormaos — ravactaf  tram  wttlUn,  dls- 
qualiflca  our  people  for  setf-goverenwat. 

There  is  a  deficits  relatkm  Ustwasa  laadequste  sebooUag  sad 
the  exteat  of  crime.  A  fs>v  yesrs  ago  we  mads  a  sttidy  of  9J0O» 
Inmatss  of  the  Arkansas  penitentiary.  One  out  of  every  four  of 
the  prisoners  wss  xmaMe  to  read  and  wriu:  three  out  of  every 
four  had  not  gone  to  acbool  as  far  aa  tbe  fifth  grade;  and  only 
floe  out  of  ewy  300  had  been  through  high  aebool.  Studlsa  mads 
in  penal  institutions  tn  many  other  Stafeea  show  tbs  nms  eondl- 
tkm.  Oxse-balf  the  people  tn  tbe  prisons  <tf  this  Natian  haws  leas 
t»f  n  a  flftb-grade  education.  The  cost  at  crime  alons  tn  tl^s 
eountry  Is  gll.OOOJXWAM  annually 

At  present  we  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  expanding  re- 
lief program  in  the  United  Statsa.  Studies  made  by  tbs  Fs«- 
eral   Emergency   ReUef   Administration    Indicate    that    uneducated 
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mn  Binong  the  fint  whf 
•durfttlonai   opportunity    and 
TtM  relief  ad  ministration  found 
of  rural   families  on   reitcf   were 
percent  of   them  never  had 
era!   yean  of  experience  in  retlel 
least  trained  are  the  flnt  to  be 
ployed 

lU  health  and  a  ahorter  epan 
erty  reeult  from  lack  of  sducaUo|> 
on  the  average,  people  with 
and    cotomunltlea    with    (ood 
health  and  lower  death  rataa.  aa 
and  freedom  from  crtme. 

Future   America    \m    now    In 
wh«r*  a  future  Prealdent  of  th« 
biatory    feofraphy.  artthnetle 
thrtiughout  thia  Nation   loonorrdw 
emon.    and   oaclata   are   leamin : 
lon«  •truRiCle  to  wreat  the  power 
dictatora.  place  and  keep  it  In 
which  in  many  parte  of  the 
Hation'a  elaaarooma  today  these 
our   country-  -and    juat   the   oi 
row.  too — are  Imbued  with  the 
with  a  seal  for  education. 
OUT  Nation  great      To  deprive 
to  prepare  adequately  for 
of  our  country  much  more  thar 
ef-war  and  the  thundering  of 
It      Adequate  and  contlnuoua 
otir  youth  muat  no  longer  be 
The  fact  remain*  that  there 
which  many  children  are 
Ity  own  Stat*  of   Arkanaaa  is 
State  are  anxious  to  do  thctr 
thentaelvca  for  (food  goe«mmen| 
children.     They  have  run  the 
Income  tax.  property  tax 
iilot-machaw  tax.  gaaollne  tax. 
shoea   we    wear,    the    Blblee   we 
coOna  in  which  we   bury  our 
provide  an  S-month  term  of 
of  Ita  children.     More  than   a 
cannot    attend    accredited    high 
finance  1«  evident  in  the 
farllltles  of  many  of  our  school^ 
throughout  the  State  la  94M 
aa  low  aa  SSOO  In  annual  nlary 
pupU    In    average   dally 


arc  farced  to  fpo  on  relief.    Poor 

relief  rate   go  hand    in   hand 

hat  nearly  one- fifth  of  tfce  head* 

entirely   illiterate,  and  almoet   00 

flnlsiied  the  elementary  achool-     Sev- 

programe  have   proved   that   the 

(tropped  and  the  last  to  be  reem- 


»f  life,  as  well  as  crime  and  pov- 

It  is  not  dlOcuIt  to  show  that. 

education   live  longer.     Cltiea 

educational    systems    enjoy    better 

W9U  as  greater  economic  efficiency 
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United  States  spent  for  thla  p 
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meroua  States  have  about 
achooi«  of  Arkansas  were  su 
coat  of  schools  throughout  the 
paroent  of  all   taxea  of  the 
of    the   State   government, 
govemnient. 

Is  Arkanaaa  when  a  poor  Statef 
rich  In  htunan  and  natural 
at  all  aluminum  mined   In 
State  has  vast  forasta.  fkieat 
fertile  landa,  water  for  power. 
Btanoea  theae  reaourcea  are 
State      The  ordinary  taxea  pal<i 
schooU  for  children  In  the 
the  large  corpormtlona  exist, 
tanoe  taxea,  collected  from  the 
rsaourcaa,  go  to  other  Statea  bi 

This  situation   U  not  paculla^ 
which    baa    acoompaLnled 
eoncentrate  in  certain  oentera 
wealth  and  pofHUatlon  In  reeenf 
seaboard,  and  In  a  tew  large 
wealth  haa  a  way  of  being 
of  the  people  of  Arkansas 
wealth  of  our  Ifatkn.  but  feel 
taxea  levied  upon  their  wealth 
wboe.  ahould  be  returned  to 
fathers  and  mothera  helped 

My  aeetlan  paya  hlgfaaat 
ooau  over  one>thlrd  mfora  to 
of   Arkanaaa  than  to  ship  the 
Artoanaaa.     The  dlacnmlnatkxi 
bnogtng  to  Arkanaaa  leaa 
It  Jisirvus  for  the  great 
whieh  It  haa,  and  which  It 
the  matertal  achlevamenta  of 
dtacrlmlnatory  freight  ratear 
and  our  tneooM  to  that  extent 

The  ehlMraaof  Arkanaaa 
-^y   o»Mi  tlkalr 

Union.     A  child    Inadequately 
to  a   book 
»tif  notonr  tn  Oetrslt.  an 


Thiy 


traiiht 
afclp 


amount 


evanttuUy 


In   some    classroom    some- 
United  Statea  today  studU>s  his 
government.     In  Bom<i  schools 
•s  Oongreaamen.   Senators.  Oov- 
the    history   of    democracy— the 
*f  government  from  autocrats  and 
hands  of  the  people— a  battle 
Is  still  far  from  won      In  the 
future  statesmen  and  leiulers  of 
everyday   cltlaen   of  tomor- 
Ideals  of  loyalty  to  country   and 
and  liberty  which  has  made 
A^aerlcan  youth  of  the  opportunity 
Is  to  threaten  the  permanence 
the  bristling  squadrons  of  men- 
far  away  can  ever  threaten 
niental  and  physical  training  of  all 
leglectcd. 
ire  some  States  in  this  Union  In 
of  an  educational  opportunity 
pne  of   theee.     The   people  of   my 
part  and  are  not  afrati  to  tax 
and  for  the  education  of  their 
gamut  of  taxes  and  havf  an 
tax.  tobacco  tax.  beverage  tax 
4nd  a  salea  tax.     We  tax  even  the 
read    from    the    pulpits,   and    the 
4ead.     Yet   Arkansas    Is   unable    to 
for  approximately   one-third 
l|hlrd   of  the   children   in   Arkansas 
schools.     The    lack    of    sxifflclent 
te  equipment  and  meager  libr&ry 
The  average  salary  of  teachers 
year,  and  some  teacbeis  receive 
In  my  State  we  spend  IQ4.55  per 
while    the    average   over    the 
is  $74.    and,   mind  you.  nu- 
an  average  as  Arkansas.     U  the 
as  generously  as  the   average 
Jnited  States  it  would  require  116 
leaving  nothing   for  operation 
and    other    needs    of    State 
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*  *  *  It  Is  not.  Arkansas  Is 
reabuTcea.  It  is  said  that  96  percent 
America  oomea 
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labor  tn  centTBlized  and  sectlonallzed  Industry  tn  general.  One- 
half  of  the  American-bom  people  rpsiding  In  CaJliomia,  for  Instance, 
went  there  from  some  other  State  The  migration  of  people  in 
America  from  one  Stale  to  another,  seeking  better  opportunities, 
for  themselves  and  their  children  is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

Education  certainly  is  partly  a  national  problem,  partly  a  na- 
tional responsibility  As  we  plan  for  the  permanence  of  democ- 
racy In  the  face  of  glaring  discriminations  In  opporttinltles  and 
particularly  Inequalities  in  education  In  this  country,  and  a  rising 
tide  of  fascism,  communism,  and  other  lams  throughout  the  world; 
as  we  plan  to  mamtaln  those  human  rights,  that  freedom,  that 
liberty,  and  better  the  genersJ  welfare  for  which  our  anceatora 
sought  and  fought,  let  us  remember  that  Eelf -government  can 
never  be  safe  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thoee  stifferlng  discrimi- 
nations, inequalities,  lack  of  opportunities,  and  who  have  never 
t)een  sufHclently  educated  to  meet  fair  competition  and  to  protect 
and  govern  themselves 

Our  tarlfl  system  has  resulted  in  the  building  up.  oentrallEatlon, 
and  protection  of  certain  industries,  sections,  and  States  at  the 
expense  of  others  Likewise,  freight  rates  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  An  equitable  adjustment  by  FVderal  aid  to  the  SUtes 
for  education  seems  to  me  only  fair,  Just,  equitable,  and  lmm*> 
dlately  necessary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcmday.  May  2.  1938 


EDITORIAL  IN  THE  SHENANTX)AH   HJrRALD,  OP  WOODSTOCK, 

VA.,  APRIL  29,   1938 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  editorial,  which 
W£is  published  in  the  Shenandoah  Herald,  Woodstock.  Va., 
April  29,  1933: 

CONSIMVE   THi:   RESOTTTinS 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Virginia 
and  the  Virginia  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  the  week  of  April 
25-29  has  been  set  aside  In  Virginia  as  Conservation  Week.  The 
purpose  of  thla  5-day  otjservance  Is  to  develop  and  encourage  a 
greater  public  consciousness  to  the  necessity  for  conserving  and 
restoring  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

Truly  a  great  and  timely  purpose,  and  truly  every  Virginian 
should  take  proper  cognizance  of  It,  for  certaiiily  It  Is  the  most 
vital  matter  of  the  land  today 

Vanishing  forests,  polluted  waters,  eroded  soil,  droughts,  floods, 
dust  storms,  and  a  mass  of  people  quarreling  and  fighting  over  the 
distribution  of  the  pathetic  remnant  of  what  was  once  the  earth's 
richest  store  of  national  resources.  That's  how  vital  the  matter  la, 
and  that's  what  the  garden  clubs  are  trying  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public. 

It  is  true  up  to  the  present  time  the  majority  of  us  have  not 
seriously  felt  the  effects  of  the  appalling  and  unprecedented  de- 
struction of  nature  that  has  gone  on.  and  Is  stUI  going  on.  In 
America.  But  unless  we  soon  change  our  course,  the  time  Is  com- 
ing when  we  are  going  to  feel  It  Out  on  the  western  plains  and 
down  In  the  &Ilsslsslppl  Delta  thousands  have  already  felt  It.  and 
felt  It  badly  So  badly.  In  fact,  that  they  have  become  one  of  the 
Nation's  gravest  problems.  Millions  of  dollars  have  already  gone 
out  of  the  Nation's  purse  for  their  assistance,  and  miUlcwis  more 
will  be  needed.  And  all  this  Is  directly  attributable  to  a  rni.gii»t»  of 
otir  resources. 

We  can  no  longer  reach  out  Into  new  and  fertile  fields  for  more 
materials  to  stistaln  an  ever-increasing  population.  There  are  no 
new  and  fertile  fields.  The  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West 
have  all  felt  the  blows  of  a  conqueetlng  civilization.  Our  hope  for 
future  development,  our  hope  for  future  sustenance  lies  In  the  con- 
servation and  restoration  of  the  old  fields — the  fields  that  are  now 
thotightlessly  being  drained  of  every  vestige  of  life — the  fields  that 
must  sustain  man  on  earth  forever 

More  things  for  excitement,  more  things  for  adornment,  more 
things  for  amusement,  more  things  to  make  life  luxurlotis  and 
meaningless  has  been  the  constant  cry  of  the  Anaerlcan  people. 
We  now  have  all  those  things  But  what  is  the  price  that  has  been 
paid?  HUls  without  trees  Earth  without  life.  Waters  without 
fish.  And  millions  of  people  filrtlng  with  poverty.  That  is  the 
price  that  has  been  paid,  that  Is  the  heritage  we  are  handing 
down  to  our  children. 

Excitement,  amusement,  and  adornnnent  are  all  right,  but 
neither  nor  all  of  them  produce  beans  and  com.  and  beans  and 
com  cannot  b«  produced  on  a  desert. 
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It  Is  high  ttme  that  the  American  people  awaken  to  their  In- 
discretions against  Nature.  It  is  high  time  that  they  start  doing 
something  about  It  Talking,  writing,  preaching  are  never  going 
to  amount  to  anything.  It  took  more  than  that  to  destroy  the 
nssouroes.  and  It's  going  to  take  more  than  that  to  restore  them. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  beneficial  things  that  can  be  done  Is 
for  us  to  stop  destroying  what  we  have  left,  and  give  Nature  a 
chance.  Nature  Is  qtilte  a  restorer  In  her  own  right,  and  when  she 
does  the  Job  she  knows  what  she  U  about.  If  you  don't  think  so 
Just  Ttrit  one  of  the  naUonal  parks  and  take  a  look  around.  If 
we  don't  give  Nature  a  chance,  one  of  these  days  she  U  going  to 
give  her  own  self  a  chance  by  getting  rid  of  us. 

Another  thing  we  can  do  Is  be  consistent  with  our  conservation 
and  restoration.  It  Is  senseless  to  plant  a  few  scrubby  exotic  plnea 
here  and  there  In  an  am.  and  then  turn  around  and  chop  down 
a  thousand  native  trees  somewhere  else  In  the  area.  It  is  illogical 
to  stop  a  man  from  fishing  in  a  stream,  and  yet  jjeTtilt  some  big 
Industry  to  settle  down  and  pollute  the  whole  works. 

And  still  another  thing  that  can  be  done  U  teach  the  oilldren 
that  the  destruction  of  Nature  Is  not  always  progress  Give  them 
to  understand  that  they  are  on  this  earth  for  a  higher  and  finer 
purpose  than  Just  to  see  how  quickly  and  thoroughly  they  can 
ellmlnats  the  other  life  here.  0«t  them  to  reallw  that  purs  air 
and  clean  water  are  far  more  important  to  their  health  and 
happineas  than  akyscrapers  and  automobUes.  The  older  people 
are  pretty  well  set  In  their  ways  and  opinions.     In  youth,  there  is 

hope  . 

We  have  got  to  give  Native  a  chanoe.  we  have  got  to  be  con- 
sistent In  what  we  are  doing,  we  have  got  to  work  togeth^.  Not 
for  some  office,  not  for  some  Job.  not  for  personal  glory,  but  for 
the  whole  good  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Hats  off  to  the  garden  clubs  of  Virginia.  May  the  red  gods 
them  m  their  great  and  timely  purpose. 


The  New  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2.  m% 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  WALLACE  AND  HIS  REPLY 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  copy  of  a  letter 
I  addressed  to  Secretary  Wallace  and  his  reply  thereto: 

CoNCRcae  or  the  Uwrmi  States. 

HonSK    OF    RxPRESENTATnTS, 

'WashingXo'n,  D.  C.  April  15,  1938. 

Hon   Henkt  a.  Wallace. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  SscarrAar  Wallack:  Yesterday  I  wrote  you  with  ref- 
erence to  the  way  the  soil-conservation  program  is  being  handled, 
and  enclosing  a  letter  from  a  leading  farmer  In  my  congres- 
sional district.  Today  I  have  reoelvod  a  oopy  of  the  Armetrong 
tMo  1  Herald  published  In  the  heart  of  the  Missouri  Corn  Belt, 
and  whose  editor.  Col.  R.  S.  Walton.  Is  in  as  close  touch  with  the 
farmers  of  Missouri  as  is  any  other  man.  Mr.  Walton  has  been  a 
leading  country  editor  for  half  a  century,  a  man  of  fine  Judgment, 
is  conservative  and  sensible,  and  knows  farm  sentiment. 

In  an  editorial  of  more  than  a  column.  Mr.  Walton  refers  to 
the  way  the  legislation  as  provided  for  In  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  Is  being  administered  as  "about  the  craziest 
thing  we  have  ever  run  up  against."  To  this  sentiment  I  believe 
that  thousands  of  farmers  wlU  subscribe.  Just  as  I  do.  I  doubt 
If  one  member  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  ever  had  any 
Idea  when  the  bill  was  passed,  that  the  regulations  referred  to 
would  follow  My  opinion  is  that  right  now.  without  further 
delay,  the  objectionable  features  as  to  crop  bases  must  be  re- 
moved and  common  sense  substituted.  If  not,  then  we  may 
expect  a  widespread  and  righteous  Indignation  on  the  part  of 
farmers  and  especially  of  those  who  have  in  the  past  been 
conducting  their  farm  work  with  a  view  of  soil  conservation. 

I  am  enclosing  the  editorial  from  the  Armstrong  Herald  and 
will  ask  that  it  not  only  have  your  immediate  attention,  but 
that  of  Mr.  ToUey  and  others  having  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  U  this  is  not  done.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Program  will  not  only  fall 
far  short  of  vour  expectation  and  that  of  others  in  the  Depart- 
ment, but  that  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  cf  many  progressive 
farmers    wiU    find    expression    in    righteous    resentment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Conamlttee,  as  one  whose  life 
has  t)een  devoted  to  the  farm  cause,  and  as  an  actual  farm  owner 
and  operator.   I  feel  that  the  situation  is  so  serious  that  I  ask 


an  immediate  reply  to  this  letter.     If  not.  I  ahall  feel  It  my  duty. 
as  a   Member  of   Congress   and   as   a   member   of   the   Agrlculttirml 
Oommlttee.  to  express  my  views  and  thoroughly  discuss  the  matter 
on  the  iloor  of  the  House. 
Sincerely    yours. 

W.  L.   NsLSOif. 

Aff«Q.  »,   183a. 
Hon.  WnjLiAM  L.  Ndjbon, 

Hou*e  of  Jtepresenfatwes. 
Deab  Mr,  Nelson  In  your  letter  of  April  IS.  IftU,  enelosinc 
an  editorial  by  Ockl.  R.  8,  Walton,  editor  ot  the  Knomtroug  (Mo.). 
Herald,  which  we  are  returning  to  you.  and  tn  your  tetter  at 
April  16,  1838.  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Walt- 
man,  of  Tina,  Mo  ,  you  raised  certain  questions  about  the  admin- 
istration ot  the  farm  program  in  Missouri.  Knowing  that  you 
have  always  been  Interested  in  farmats  and  In  farm  problaHBi^ 
and  knowing  of  your  keen  interest  in  the  suooess  of  the  fs 
program  through  good  administration,  we  should  like  to  dlM« 
certain  phases  of  the  program. 

In  order  to  get  acreage  aUotments  to  fanners  before  plaatlnc 
time  so  that  they  could  determine  In  advanoe  vbrsther  they 
wished  to  paructpate  m  the  procram  and  what  their  partldpa- 
Uon  should  be.  we  have  no  doubt  alighted  our  educational  work 
of  acquaintir«  the  farmer  with  the  real  alms  and  purposes  of 
the  193a  Farm  Act.  A  certain  amount  ot  ooofualoo  has  re«iUo(t 
and  there  la  mvich  misunderstanding  In  the  minds  at  some  peopte. 
The  present  program  Is  a  voluntary  program  baaed  on  mutual 
understanding  and  voluntary  oooparatlon  of  tanners  with  the 
aaaistance  of  the  Government.  There  are  no  rsstrlcUons  or  pen- 
alties connected  with  the  acreage  of  soll-deptetlng  crops  or  oom 
that  any  farmer  may  plant.  A  farmer  may  buy  or  sell  oom 
or  feed  it  to  livestock  without  any  restrictions  whatsoever,  la 
fact,  any  farmer  may  plant  any  crops  he  may  desire.  Further- 
more, except  in  years  of  a  very  large  corn  crop,  he  may  sell  or 
feed  all  the  oom  that  he  chooses. 

The  average  carry-over  al  old  corn  on  October  1  during  the  last 
10  years  has  been  7  percent  To  provide  greater  protection  and 
stabUity  of  the  supply  for  livestock  feeders,  and  IndlrecUy  for  ' 
the  consuming  public,  national  corn-acreage  aUotments  are  planned 
to  reeult  in  a  carry-over  of  10  percent.  Most  farmers  already  have 
been  notified  of  their  share  of  this  national  oorn-acreage  allotment. 
Marketing  quotas  can  result  only  from  large  plantings  of  oorn  or 
on  account  of  exceptionally  high  yields  due  to  favorable  weather 
conditions  Farmers  are  asked  to  vote  on  marketing  quotas  only 
when  the  estimated  crop  of  corn  in  August  will  result  In  a  supply 
and  carrj-over  on  October  1.  10  percent  higher  than  the  10-year 
average  Even  under  such  circumstances  marketing  quotas  can  be- 
come effective  onlv  if  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  farmers 
themselves  All  farmer*,  who  might  t)e  affected  by  marketing  quotas 
are  entitled  to  vote,  even  though  they  do  not  take  part  in  the  farm 
program  In  the  event  that  marketing  quotas  were  In  effect 
thrcugh  approval  by  the  farmers  themselves,  farmers  would  be  asked 
U)  withhold  from  market  by  storage  tn  their  own  poasesslon  a 
small  part  of  their  com  until  such  time  as  It  should  be  needed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  these  circumstances  alone,  the 
man  who  did  not  cooperate  In  helping  store  his  share  of  the  sur- 
plus would  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  15  cents  pw  bushel  for  each 
bushel  of  corn  that  he  was  a^ked  to  store.  No  farmer  would  be 
asked  to  store  corn  under  marketing  quotas  unless  he  had  raised 
the  oorn.  Corn  so  stored  would  always  be  released  if  It  were  needed 
on  account  cf  partial  or  total  crop  failure  on  his  farms  or  in  his 
community. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  the  individual  farmer  for  perttel- 
piating  m  the  pi-ogram  He  has  a  certain  amount  of  Income  coming 
to  him  regardless  of  drought  or  crop  failure.  This  Is  a  form  of  crop 
insurance  Bv  shifting  some  of  his  land  from  soil -depleting  to  sotl- 
conser\'lng  crops  and  by  carrying  out  soil-buUdlng  practioss.  be  u 
building  up  his  farm  and  helping  secure  a  better  price  for  his 
oommodities.  The  goverimiental  payment  repays  him  for  the  fact 
that  he  may  have  a  smaller  acreage  of  crops  such  as  com.  wheat, 
and  cotton.  Moreover,  he  can  avail  himself  of  governmental  loans 
on  corn,  which  tend  to  stabilize  prioes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  the  national  acreage 
allotment  of  corn  and  of  feoll -depleting  crops  which  will  best  naaln- 
tain  farm  Income,  provide  adequate  supplies  for  all  needs  of  feeders 
and  consumers,  and  help  to  conserve  the  soil,  TTiese  national  allot- 
ments are  broken  down  to  State  and  county  allotments  on  the 
basis  of  10  years'  history-  of  crops  grown  In  the  State  and  counties, 
making  fiill  adjustment  for  abnormally  low  plantings  during  years 
of  drought  or  wet  weather.  Pair  acreage  allotments  are  deter- 
mined for  each  farm.  This  Is  done  throtigh  the  elected  county  and 
community  committeemen,  who  determine  the  facts  relative  to 
each  farm.  To  the  extent  that  the  facts  are  carefully  and  properly 
determined,  to  that  same  extent  will  acreage  allotments  be  fair 

In  determining  the  acreage  allotaients  for  Individual  farms,  the 
committeeman  uses  two  sets  of  facts — 'history."  and  "aoll  manage- 
ment," both  of  which  are  Important.  Under  «oU  management 
ccnunltteemen  look  at  the  farm  from  the  standpoint  of  slope, 
degree  of  eroelon.  and  past  and  present  fertility  Failure  to  use 
sou  management  indlcatloiM  where  history  Is  not  represenUtlve 
may  lead  to  Injustloes  and  acreage  allotments  which  are  not  fstr. 
Where  history  would  give  a  farm  acreage  aUotmenU  cither  so  hlgft 
or  so  low  that  they  would  not  be  rcpresentaUve  of  other  farm*  lA 
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tte  eounty  tb«  cominfttat  in*7 
BMnU  derlred  trcm  tb«  aoU 

rvr  lD«t*nc«.  a  f«nn«r  mlffht 
during  Um  p*«t  a  y«Ln  on  a 
cropland      The    tmcm    from    the 
mlfffat  indicate  «  com   acrwair* 
prrc«n!  of  the  cropland  In  thli 
thcw  eoodlttcna  th«  cotinty 
rrfrartting  history  and  uatng  th« 
which  when  Mated  to  Um 
base  of  as  merm. 

After  a  proper  ralatkmahlp 
allotmcBta  on  ail  fanna  In  the 
Bc«l«d  upward  or  downward  ao 
farma  In  the  oountj  meeta  the 
ment     The  final   flcuna  for 
each  farmer'a  portion  of  the 
detcrmlQed  aa  being   to   the 
ooneuuiei  a 

The  new   farm  act  placea 
Of  the  progrmiB  In  the  haada  o 
township  and  county  eomml 
•uceeaa  or  failure  of  the  profradt 
which  these  committeemen   no( 
■df ntknis  work  bm  to  the 
ba^ground  and  reaeona  for  the 
profram  can  be  foroed  on  the 
recutetlons  devised  by  Waahlngt^n 
trary,  a  farm  program  to  be 
cooperation  of  the  farmer* 
program  and  their  reaponslbUlt^ 
istrred  through  committeemen  > 
have  oonfldenee     Probably  one 
farm  programs  to  date  has  been 
rasponaibtnty  on  the  part  of 
mttteemen.     We  are  constantly 
erttictam  and  suggaetions  from 
our  farm  program. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for 
tlon.  fo'  we  know  that  you  are 
understand  the  phUoaophy  bael 
their  local  rasponslbUlty  for  ito 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sncloauras. 
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standpoint    of    soU    management 
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cpunty  is  normally  in  com.     Under 

might  be  J\istlfled  In  dis- 

management  flgure  of  33  scree. 

limit  might  result   in  a  com 


firm 


cooimittee 


been  eatabllahed  between  the 
»unty.  tbeae  allotments  are  then 
that  the  aggregate  figure  for  all 

tya  share  of  the  national  allot- 

farm  ao  determined  represent 
aUotment  which  has  been 

intwest   of   bcth   farmers   and 


o«  luntys 

each 

niitional 


res;  lonafblltty  for  the  administration 
the  farmers  tbemselvee  through 
of  their  own  selection.     The 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
only  do  careful,  accurate,   con- 
that  they  are  able  to  earry  the 
farm  program  to  the  fanners.     No 
farmsTs  with   arbitrary  rules  and 
or  the  State  office      On  the  con- 
must  have  the  support  and 
ho  feel  that  It   ts  their 
to  see  that  It  Is  properly  admln- 
thetr  own  choosing  In  whom  they 
the  most  valuable  results  of  the 
the  development  erf  leadership  and 
county  and  community  com- 
aaklng  and  receiving  constructive 
hese  men  for  the  Improvement  of 


extent 


suoieesful 
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tlieee 


EXTENSION 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Oil' 
Monday, 


SUtte  of  Pezmayhrmnia.    Tltl^ 
Swedish  Oov«mment.    Later 


bringing  these  matters  to  our  atten- 
feeply  Interested  In  having  farmers 
of  the  farm  program  and  accept 
careful  administration. 

H.  A.  Wmxaci.  Seeretary. 


The  Swedish- An  leiican  Tercentenary 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWApD  C.  EICHER 

IOWA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
May  2. 1938 


Mr.  EICHER.    Mr.  Spemkrr.  oar  NatHm-wtde  celebration 
of  the  New  Sweden  TercenUpary  win  soon  be  in  full  bloom. 

came  from  Sweden  bear- 


Oo  March  15. 16S8.  two  lltUe 
Ittf  colonlsta  to  ettablk^  a  se  ttlement  on  the  Delaware  River. 
They  landed  on  the  site  of  he  present  city  of  Wilmington. 
DeL.  at>d  purchaaed  from  tk\  e  Indian  chiefs  the  land  which 
tneludes  all  of  the  preaent  8%te  of  Delaware  and  part  of  the 

taken  In  the  name  of  the 
.  these  same  Indian  chiefs  sold 
more  land  to  the  Swedes,  mt  that  eventually,  what  may  be 
caDed  New  Sweden  on  the  I  elaware.  coraprised  aU  of  Dela- 
ware and  parts  of  Pennaylv^&l*  uid  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land. 

House   Joint    ReaolutiaD  |499,    which    was    unanimously 
adopted  by  this  body  on  Apr  1  24.  1938.  constitutes  a  grateful 
public  recofnitlOQ  of  the  sljnlflfanci^  of  the  event  that  we 
are  this  year  cetobratinc. 
Uskied    the   United   SUtei 


The  resolution  oftlclally  estab- 
bdlaware  Valley  Tercentenary 
Commlsalon  to  partldpafce  li  \  preparaUon  for  the  holding  of 
appropriate  ceremoniea.  It  Is  purwant  to  the  authority  of 
that  raaolutkm  that  the  Pnsklent  of  the  United  SUtes  ex- 
tended an  tnvltatian  to  the  <  lovemmeni  of  Sweden  aiKl  Indi- 
Tldoal  dUaens  to  unite  wltt  the  Oovemment  and  people  of 
the  United  States  In  a  fUtliif  oheervanoa  of  this  important 
annlverMiy.  Tbe  eeremoDlc  ■  will  coma  to  a  climax  on  June 
n.  int.  when  the  montima  t  preaented  by  the  Swedish  peo- 
^  and  erected  In  the  new  State  park  at  The  Rocks  on  the 


banks  of  the  Delaware  wlU  be  unveiled  and  dedicated  in  a 
ceremony  in  which  representatives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Swe- 
den, along  with  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the 
States  of  Delaware.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  among 
others,  will  take  part. 

Although  the  First  District  of  Iowa  is  almost  a  thousand 
miles  westward  from  the  place  where  the  first  expedition 
from  Sweden  landed  on  American  soil,  many  fine  folk  of 
the  same  nationality,  during  the  intervening  generations, 
have  settled  in  Iowa,  some  of  them  probably  being  descend- 
ants of  the  original  Swedish  pUgrims  who  came  to  carve  a 
home  out  of  what  was  then  looked  upon  by  the  world  as  an 
aboriginal  wilderness. 

The  contribution  that  Swedish  culture,  literature.  Industry, 
tmd  statesmanship  has  made  to  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  tremendous,  and  all  of 
us  who  are  so  vitally  concerned  in  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country  can  profitably  pause  and  draw  from  the  past  lessons 
that  may  be  of  incalculable  value  for  the  future. 

Although,  as  I  have  said.  Swedish  influence  on  the  course 
of  our  national  history  has  been  substantial,  a  disinterested 
appraiser  of  comparative  historical  development  is  prone  to 
wonder  whether  the  United  States  or  the  Nation  would  not 
have  profited  to  a  much  greater  degree  had  such  Swedish 
influence  been  more  dominating. 

The  more  cosmopolitan  f>oint  of  view,  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  has  been  largely  controlling  in  the  United  States 
because  of  our  melting-pot  characteristics,  has  apparently 
made  some  failures  in  certain  realms  of  government  wherein 
the  pure-strained  Nordic  races  have  continued  to  chalk  up 
marked  successes.  The  present  state  of  unrest  in  the  world, 
for  example,  leads  a  disinterested  ol)server  to  wonder  why 
Sweden.  Norway.  Finland,  and  Denmark  have  alone  been  so 
successful  in  avoiding  international  embroilments.  They 
came  through  even  the  World  War  cataclysm  with  their 
geographical  and  political  entities  unimpaired,  and  they  did 
so  without  wasting  their  substance  in  the  maintenance  of 
largo  Military  or  Naval  Establishments,  and  even  now  none 
of  the  mad-dog  dictators  of  the  world  are  threatening  their 
independence  or  their  solidarity. 

Also,  in  their  purely  domestic  relationships  they  seem  to 
have  found  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  internsd  monetary 
policy  that  on  our  shores  appears  to  be  a  riddle  still  as 
t)affling  as  it  was  in  the  dark  days  of  '29  to  '33.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Gustav  Cassell, 
Sweden  has  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
stabilized  money  economy  which  adequately  suppUes  the 
commercial  needs  of  its  citizens  and  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  nation  to  avoid  those  violent  ups  and  downs  that 
have  proven  so  disastrous  to  millions  of  our  own  citizens. 

The  following  excerpts  from  an  article  on  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  Swedes  in  Delaware  Valley  by  that  distinguished 
historian.  Amandus  Johnson.  Ph.  D..  will,  I  know,  be  of  keen 
historical  interest  to  all  citizens  of  Swedish  descent  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Iowa.  I  quote  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  article  as  follows; 

The  Swedish  colons  on  the  Delaware  was  small,  but  It  made  large 
and  larttng  contributions  to  American  history  and  civilization.  In 
the  Delaware  Valley  the  Swedes  elected  the  flret  judges,  built  the 
ftrst  schools  h^\(i  the  first  law  courts,  established  the  first  towns. 
In  this  district  they  laid  out  the  first  roads,  constructed  the  first 
mills  and  built  the  first  churches  Three  descendants  from  the 
Delaware  Swedes  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one 
of  these,  John  Morton,  cast  the  deciding  vote  for  that  Immortal 
doctxment  as  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  Descend- 
ants of  these  same  colonists  helped  to  draft  the  Constitution,  and 
one  of  them,  Jchn  Hanson,  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  a.-ssembled  He  stood  at  the  helm  of 
this  young  Republic  at  a  critical  time  when  Sweden  was  the  first 
nation  to  recognize  our  independence  and  the  first  to  make  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  with  us 

The  log  cabin,  which  has  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  In 
American  history,  has  been  traced  to  the  Swedes  In  Delaware. 
The  first  meteorologist  and  the  first  translator  of  a  Protestant  book 
Into  the  Indian  language,  John  Campanlus.  lived  In  New  Sweden 
from  1643  to  1S4S  The  founder  of  painting  as  a  fine  art  In  thla 
country  and  tht  first  organ  buUder  In  America  wa«  the  Swede, 
Heaaellua. 
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since  these  early  days  there  have  been  many  leaders  of  Swedish 
descent.  John  Ericsson's  Invention  of  the  Monitor  came  at  the 
crucial  moment  In  the  Civil  War  that  not  only  saved  the  naval 
supremacy  of  the  North  but  strengthened  Its  courage  to  win  John 
Dahlgren  Invented  the  gun  that  carried  the  Monitor  to  fame,  and 
John  Warden  commanded  It — a  complete  Viking  ship  Even  In 
our  own  times.  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh  has  added  a  glorious 
ecntri  button. 

The  Thirteen  Original  States  were  settled  by  three  European 
nations — the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes.  The  first  two 
have  had  their  celebrations,  and  It  U  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Swedes  should  have  their  tercentennial. 

It  will  also  be  of  current  interest,  I  am  sure,  to  read  some- 
what In  detail  of  the  plans  made  and  to  be  carried  out  this 
spring  and  summer  in  connection  with  the  celebration,  and 
of  the  distinguished  visitors  who  will  participate.  I  there- 
fore quote  the  following  from  an  article  in  the  Delaware 
Tercentenary  Bulletin  entitled  "The  Dedication  of  the  Swed- 
ish Monument": 

On  June  27,  1938.  as  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  Delaware's 
Tercentenary,  the  monument  presented  by  the  Swedish  people,  and 
erected  In  the  new  State  park  at  The  Bocks.  wUi  be  unveiled  and 
dedicated  In  a  ceremony  In  which  representatives  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden,  along  with  repreaentatlves  of  the  United  States  and  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  among  others, 
win  take  part. 

It  is  planned  that  the  Swedish  Royal  Commission  shall  arrive 
In  the  Delaware  River  on  a  Swedish  warship,  convoyed  by  Ameri- 
can warships  and  accompanied  by  one  of  the  great  Swedish  Uners. 
with  pjerhaps  a  thousand  unofBclal  tourists  aboard.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  ships  wlU  be  docked  at  the  Wilmington  Marine  Terminal 
In  the  morning  of  June  27  and  the  official  party  thence  conveyed 
In  small  yachts  up  the  Christina  River  to  The  Rocks,  where  they 
will  disembark  and  be  received  by  the  official  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Qovemment  and  the  State  of  Delaware.  The 
ceremony  of  unveiling  and  dedication  of  the  monument  will  then 
take  place.  It  has  been  officially  announced  that  the  Swedish 
Commission  will  t>e  headed  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Prin- 
cess of  Sweden. 

Crown  Prince  Oustaf  Adolf,  of  Sweden.  Duke  of  Skane,  Is  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Gustaf  Adolf  V  and  his  late  wife.  Queen  Vic- 
toria He  was  bom  in  Stockholm.  November  11,  1883.  Hia  college 
education  was  begun  In  the  University  of  Stockholm  and  finished 
at  Upsala  University.  In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  hi* 
family,  he  entered  the  Army  at  an  early  age  and  now  holds  a  gen- 
eral's commission. 

On  June  15.  1905.  he  married  Princess  Margareta,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  granddaughter  of 
the  EMgllsh  Queen  Victoria.  Of  this  marriage  five  chUdren  were 
bom.  Princes  Gustaf  Adolf,  Slgvard.  Bertll,  and  Carl  Johan.  and 
Prtnoeas  Ingrld.  now  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark.  Princess  Mar- 
gareta died  May  1.  1»20. 

On  November  3.  1923,  the  Crown  Prince  married  his  present 
wife,  Lady  Louise  Mountbatten,  daughter  of  Prince  UduIs.  of  Bat- 
tenberg.  and  Princess  Victoria,  of  Heaaen,  and  granddaughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,   of   England. 

The  royal  government  of  Sweden  Is  notably  democratic  In  Its 
relations  with  the  people.  Besides  his  Interest  In  archaeology,  the 
Prince's  especial  hobby  Is  gardening.  The  Princess  takes  part  in 
charity  work  and  other  forms  of  social  activity. 

The  prince  and  princess  were  In  the  United  States  In  1926  to 
take  part  In  the  unveiling  In  Washington  of  a  statue  of  the  great 
Swedish  inventor,  John  Ericsson,  designer  of  the  original  Monitor, 
the  first  warship  with  revolving  turrets,  which  defeated  the  Con- 
federate Ironclad  Merrimac  during  the  Civil  War.  and  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  John  Morton  Memorial  Museum  in  Phila- 
delphia Having  arrived  at  the  Pennsylvania  station  In  Wilming- 
ton May  31,  they  were  received  by  Mayor  G  W  K  Forrest  and  a 
committee  of  citizens,  and  bouquets  of  fiowers  were  presented  to 
the  princess.  The  party  was  then  escorted  to  Old  Swedes  Church, 
where  a  large  crowd  had  assembled.  Boy  Scouts  lined  the  walk 
from  the  street  to  the  chvirch  door  and  gave  a  salute  with  bugles 
and  drums 

Rev.  Dr.  P.  M.  Klrkus.  rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  and  Rev.  Robert 
Bell,  vicar  of  Old  Swedes,  greeted  the  party  at  the  church  door. 
Bishop  Philip  Cook  delivered  an  address  and  presented  a  silver 
plaque  engraved  with  a  picture  of  Old  Swedes'  Church  and  a 
commemorative  Inscription,  to  which  the  prince  made  a  fitting 
response.     The  ceremonies  ended  with  a  prayer  by  the  bishop. 

After  the  ceremonies  In  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  the  royal 
party  crossed  the  country  to  San  Francisco,  visiting  the  chief  cen- 
ters of  the  Swedish -American  population  on  the  way.  During  this 
vtBlt  to  America  the  prince,  who  is  Internationally  known  as  an 
archaeologist  and  an  expert  on  ancient  Chinese  art,  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Princeton,  Yale,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  other  Institutions  of  learning. 

To  the  foregoing  observations  of  general  national  In- 
terest. I  would  add  some  comments  on  various  flourishing 
settlements  that  were  founded  in  the  early  days  of  Midwest 
history  by  pioneering  Swedes.    I  acknowledge  the  kind  asalat- 


ance  of  Mr.  Walford  Lindeen,  of  Swedesburg,  Iowa,  in  the 
gathering  of  the  following  material: 

The  first  Swedish  settlers  in  Iowa  landed  in  Burlington 
in  1845.  Leaving  their  families  at  Burlington,  the  men  went 
west  on  foot  to  establish  what  became  known  as  New  Sweden. 
They  stopped  in  Jefferson  County,  about  4  miles  northeast  of 
Lockiidge,  and  purchased  60  acres  of  land  for  $76.  A 
shanty  had  been  left  by  some  squatters  and  the  men  lived  In 
it  while  they  built  some  little  log  huts  to  which  they  could 
bring  their  families  from  Burlington  before  winter.  They 
had  no  cattle  nor  horses  and  had  to  move  on  foot.  TTie  first 
winter  they  lived  just  like  the  Indians — on  wild  game,  deer, 
and  turkey.    They  had  their  turkey  dinners  then,  all  right. 

EKiring  the  winter  of  '45  and  '46  they  cleared  enough 
giound  out  of  the  virgin  forest  to  spade  and  plant  spring 
wheat  and  other  foodstuffs.  Their  principal  tools  were  the 
axe.  spade,  and  scythe.  More  families  came  year  after  3^ear, 
the  heaviest  immigration  occurring  in  the  seventies. 

The  Evangehcal  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod  was  organized 
in  1860,  and  New  Sweden,  formed  in  1848,  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  congregation.  By  1935.  the  Evangehcal 
Lutheran  Augustana  Synod  had  grown  to  the  following 
healthy  proportions:  Membership,  340,658;  valuation  of 
church  property.  $28,459,099;  total  expenditures  for  coogre- 
gation  and  benevolence  for  the  year.  $4,052,094. 

Emigration  into  New  Sweden  went  on  until  it  comprised 
about  300  famihes;  from  then  on  the  movement  was  south 
to  Lockridge.  west  to  Fairfield  and  Salina,  and  east  to  Rome, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Swedesburg. 

The  Swedesburg  community  is  preponderantly  Lutheran, 
and  the  congregation  was  organized  in  1866.  T^e  new  set- 
tlers came  in  from  New  Sweden  in  Jefferson  County.  Iowa, 
and  from  Galesburg.  Knoxvllle,  Henderson  Grove,  and  Biggs« 
ville.  lU.  The  church  at  the  present  time  has  a  total  mem- 
bership of  600.  Total  contributions  for  the  year  1936  were 
$9,761.94.  Valuation  of  church  property.  $81,500.  Their 
present  pastor,  Paul  A.  Westert>erg,  is  a  very  able  and  highly 
educated  young  man.  This  is  the  one  Swedish  settlement 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  with  which  I 
am  personally  the  most  familiar,  due  to  its  proximity  to  my 
own  birthplace,  in  fact,  being  almost  a  part  of  my  own 
home  neighborhood.  It  is  located  in  the  townships  of  Wayne. 
Jefferson,  and  Scott  in  Henry  County,  Iowa.  Recently  a 
young  man  of  only  about  the  second  or  third  generation 
from  the  original  settlers,  who  is  now  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  located  in  Iowa  City,  also  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa,  wrote  an  entertaining  and 
informative  description  of  this  settlement  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  present  day.  His  name  is  Kenneth  Johnson  and  his 
home  is  at  Swedesburg,  Iowa.  I  deem  it  to  be  such  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  Swedish  life  in  America 
as  to  justify  its  inclusion  in  this  record.  Every  reader  of 
this  exceptionally  meritorious  sample  of  accurately  descrip- 
tive narrative  writmg  will  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress in  marking  down  the  three -hundredth  anniversary  at 
the  landing  of  the  first  Swedish  colonists  on  American  soil 
Eis  an  occasion  for  national  commemoration  and  congratula- 
tiOTi.    The  article  by  Kermeth  Johnson  is  as  follows: 

Thk  Lrm-i  WHmt  Town  With  thx  Bm  Bkowh  CictmcM 

"The  northern  part  of  Wayne  Township  Is  very  swampy  and 
covered  with  marsh  grass:  It  will  In  all  probabUlty  never  be  settled; 
nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  Swedes  moving  In  "  This  little  pen- 
ciled notation  was  added  surreptitiously  on  the  border  of  a  eur- 
veyor's  map,  now  yellowed  with  age.  made  75  years  ago  when  Henry 
County,  In  southeastern  Iowa,  was  being  stirveyed  and  divided 
Into  townships. 

A  hlstorj'  lies  behind  that  little  statement  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  a  few  square  miles  of  Iowa  land.  Pew  people  are  ac- 
quainted with,  or  can  even  visualize,  the  work  and  change  that 
was  wrought  to  make  this  statement  appear  ridiculous  and  un- 
founded In  2'2  short  decades.  Homesteaders  coming  through 
Mount  Pleasant,  tlie  county  seat,  10  miles  south,  asked  about  the 
land  north  of  town.  "Nobody  U  moving  in  out  there,  except  a  few 
Swedes  with  web  feet."  So  the  stories  went  Theae  people  mov- 
ing out  to  this  marshy  bog  were  the  butt  of  many  a  Joke  by  their 
more  Jocular  neighbors  Their  German  nelghbora  on  the  nortli 
and  west,  who  had  moved  In  prior  U>  tba  Swedish  mlgratkm.  called 
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w*»  wtlllnif  to  do  thlnfa  tha  hard 
prrarvvrmx  manner  waa  hidden  a 
ihf  bnundleaa  poaalbtutlc*  nf  thla 
lem    waa   lolvvd      ThU    cosy   tw%iBp 
ludcmx    nolo*  twry   tuna   a  cobbi 
aiiklt'  deep  in  the  iwampy  gumtw 
Tt\t  Swedae  bagan  laying  itrtnga  ol 
btinrer  tile,  which   in   turn  emptlef 
wrrr   KMn  awlrling  with  awamp 
oX   Uieae  tUc    were   hauled    10  mllef 
PleaMmt      The  fight  with  nature 

Trara  paaaed.    more   tile,   more 
The   Jokaa   about    web-footed 
DoubU  and  aaeret  a<lmirauan  bagab 
netghbora  aa  thaae  staunch-biearu  d 
fight   againat   nature     In   laaa   th4n 
pond  had  ba«n  changed  Into  a 
bt*rk   laval  prairie   land      Fl^lda 
to  jlaid  bountaoua  oropa     Com 
M  nigh  aa  100  buahala  to  the 
▼alue  of  over  gAOO   an   acre  when 
war     It  to  «naU  wonder  that  th< 
eomplala    tranaformattoo   durUf 
luatly  proud  of  thair  aadaavor 

Later  eUima  of  the  ferttllty  of 
<tf  what  eaemad   to  aonte  e 
land  in  and  along  the  Htl*  baatn 
moat  rtruie  ao(l  In  the  world 
with  like  Mmplee  from  thla 
ronparvd  In  quantiutive  chemica 
aetertotlea  ware  found  to  be 

In  the  oanler  of  thla  how 
Bwadaaburg.  tha    -Itttle  whiu 
that  u  the  center  of  Swediah 
A   tranaplantad   foreign   commun 
whoM  people   have   a  love  for 
that   la  their   foreign   herltaga    t^at 
church,  the  big  bruwn  brick 
white  village  a«  a  father  over  Ita 

A»   anon    aa   a    mere   handful 
gathered  together,  their  fint  thoukht 
the  year  1M6.  11  people  gathered 
oi  the  vUlage  and  organlaid  tht 
Church      A  church   eraa  erected 
obUlned      ThU    etructur*    waa 
another,  much  larger    built  In  I 
waa    struck    by    lightning    and 
bunted    by   theee    recurring 
and  tn  leaa  than  a  month  plana 
ture  were  tn  the  handa  of  a 
waa  t>om      This  church  La 
amall-town   chvurhea   tn    tha 
itanding  la  given  an  "A"  rating 
the  Parm  Bureau  organlBatlon. 

The  town,  or  village  of  76 
aa  It  la  not  Incorporatad.  haa 
one  of  lu  30  houaea  are  painted 
neatly   kept.     They   gltaten   in    ~ 
RTovind   of   green   lawna 
the    Ktreeta    gUatcn    with    their 
On  a  clear  aununar  day  with  tha 
village.  It  appeara  to  the  pa— erthr 
the  world.     Cara  humming  through 
tng  the  village  at  high  epaeda 
pawing  truck  do  not  ruflto  Ita 

The  village  park  occttptaa  a 
towering  maple  treea.     In  a 
a  large  white  hall  tn  which  all 
reverent  people  believe  that  their 
to    tha    devout    worahlp   of    Ood 
decoratlva  purpoaea  la  prohibited 
cloth  may  be  uaed.     Because  of 
for  their  bouae  of  worahlp  thla 
chalra  la  taed  for  baaaara  In  the 
wlBt«r.  banqtieta.  dlanera.  concert^ 
metinga  of  the   rarloua  other 

Tha  vlUag*  >•  alttiated  almost 
pure  bladt-loam  prmlrle  land 
awampland   approklmataly   4 
with  tha  lODcar  part  pointing  in 

IT  the  rallroada  had  not  ml  wart 
that  It  would  have  flourtabcd 
ferod  tha  Cate  at  many  an  Inlaa^ 
tnuiapoataHop  routaa.    Hone  o< 
have  It  otharwlae  now.    Tb«y 


log  rough  land  with  Ita  natural 


there  waa  every  reaann  to  make 

1  farm  euch  aeemlngly  arorth- 

waa   fine  for   buffalo   wallowa, 

I.   a  haven  for  moiiqulti>«a.  but 

Theae  early  plone*r».   howrvpr, 

ran   atanch   Nordic   blood   that 

In  their  patient,  itubborn. 

MX  foreaight  that  told  them  of 

t  bog.  once  the  drainage  prob- 

that   made   a   tlckly.   atlcky. 

faahlonad   leather   boot   lank 

deatined   to  l)e  conquered 

tile  that  connected  with  other 

into  nmn-made   dltchea    that 

,t«r.     Wagon   after   wagon   load 

over  po:^   rooda   from  Mount 

in  full  progreaa. 

i  wedea.   leaa   ducka,   lesa  awamp. 

■    began    to    loae    their    aavor, 

to  artae  In  the  mlnda  of  their 

ptonecra  began  to  win  their 

30   yeara  thla  atlnklng  duck 

oaala  In  the  form  of  rich, 

Tloaad  by   hedge  fencaa   began 

oau  in  good  years  averaged 

Fields  that  reached  a  cash 

prlcaa  skyrocketed  during   the 

a  early  ploneen  who  saw  thla 

ihe   apan   of    thalr   life   fait   ao 


t^e 


catiati 

fcr 
eonu  actor 
oonalderad 
8Uw 


peep  e 
aome 


tte 
aurro«UK  ad 


bcyicd 


broken  by  a  ahrteklnff  looomottre 


up  to  the  general  store 
wait  lor  the  mall  to  coma  in. 


ao(]  were  queatloned.  becauao 

yields  made  from  It     The 

in  WKjpt  la  often  cited  aa  the 

^kinpiaa  of  thla  aoU   were  taken 

garden  spot  of  Iowa  and 

analysis     Their  fertility  char- 

praeileally  Identical  tn  natur* 

tlva  level  prairie  land  standa 

with  the  big  brown  church." 

Lutlharanlam  in  aoutheaatern  Iowa. 

with   American   environment 

and  a  generous   hospitality 

too.   to   Rwedeaburg     Their 

towering  over  tha  llttla 

:hlldran.  la  their  true  life 

thaae    Ood-feanr\g    folk    had 

waa  a  place  of  worahlp.     In 

tocether  at  a  little  home  wr>et 

Swedaabvirf  Swediah   Lutheran 

In   the  same   year   and   a   pa.-^tor 

dJMtroyed    by    fire    In    188S,    and 

atead.     Thto  church,   in  turn. 

dfatroyad    by    fire    in    1937      Un- 

rophe*   the    congregntlon    met 

a  future  more  beautiful  struc- 

and  the  big  brown  church 

today  aa  one  of  the   flneet 

of    Iowa.     Ita    congregational 

throtigh   the  State  of  Iowa   by 


aid 
pasMWfuL 
aquare 
clearing 
acdal 


sfacloua 
fOl, 


mllia 


aa  It  ahould  rightly  be  called. 

untiaual  charactertstlca.     Bach 

vhite.     All  are  well  painted  and 

sunlight    againat    their   back- 

by    beautiful    flowers.     Bven 

(^tlng    of    white    crushed    rock. 

aun  beating  down  on  the  little 

aa  the  most  peaceful  spot  In 

on  the  paved  highway  dlaeect- 

the  occasional  rumbling  of  a 

complacent  mood 

block  which  la  covered  with 

In  the  center  of  the  park  Is 

gatherings  are  held.     These 

church  ahould  t>e  devoted  only 

Tha    uae    of    paper    cloth    for 

I  their  house  of  Ood.     Only  real 

deep  reverence  that  they  hold 

hall  equipped  with  o(>era 

plays  and  paxtiea  during  the 

laidlea*  aid.  Luther  league,  and 

o%anlaatlona  of   the  church. 

the  geographical  center  of  this 

Tfi\M  trajiaformed  strip  of   prairie 

wide   and    10    miles   long    lies 

a  aoutheaat-northwest  direction. 

Swadeaburs;.  there  Ls  Uttla  doubt 

Ita  present  alxe.     It  has  sul- 

town  cut  off  from  any  direct 

ts  contented  Inhabitants  would 

rather  not  have  the  solitude 

whistle.    Instead  the  old-timers 

tbkt  serves  also   as  post   ofBce   and 

ithla  Is  the  big  event  of  the  day. 


wo  lid 


A  chance  to  talk  aa  they  wait  rr-mlnlscenrea  of  good  old  dayi  or 
discussion  on  current  topirs  with  vivid  Interest  In  the  world  at 
larKP  nre  the  subjects  of  convfr»Htion 

The  'old  calico  railrcMid.  '  bo  railed  because  workers  were  paid 
part  In  cash  and  the  balance  In  calico  cloth,  was  to  have  run 
through  SwcdesburR  The  fair  of  many  an  early  railroad  was  the 
fate  of  this  one  The  compajiy  ran  out  of  funds  before  the  road 
could  be  put  Into  operation  Tlie  grade  is  still  visible  for  mllea 
across  the  flat  prairie  land 

The  people  that  live  In  and  about  thla  peaceful  little  village 
arc  as  interesting  as  the  community  in  which  they  live  William 
F  Kopp  had  ihi.'s  to  say  of  Ihem  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
Hcuae  of  Representatives  when  he  waa  a  Meml>cr  of  that  body  In 

me 

••  •     •     •     The    spiritual    life    of    thla    people    to    a    thing    at 

aupreroe  value  Thu  la  a  pt-aceful  community.  Here  crime  la 
practically  unknown  Here  litiKaiion  occurs  but  aeldom  Here 
they  are  exceptionally  Just  Here  they  are  not  deceived  by  strife, 
discord,  and  contention.  These  are  religious  and  reverent  people. 
They  believe  in  Ood  and  show  their  faith  In  their  works.  To 
come  in  dose  contact  with  ihi.'s  community  renews  one's  confi- 
dence in  his  fellow  men  I  have  spoken  of  citizens  of  Swedish 
birth  and  descent.  Let  it  be  known,  however,  that  over  and 
above  all  they  are  Americans  They  love  our  Constitution,  they 
cherish  our  Ideals,  and  they  have  fought  and  died  for  the  flag. 
It  means  much  to  them  to  be  here.  Swedish  Immigration  haa 
been  a  bleaalng  to  the  immigranta.  to  their  daacendanta,  and  to 
our  country     •     •     •  " 

The  Swedish  people  In  the  town  of  the  big  brown  church  arc 
interuely  patriotic  The  little  village  haa  many  tlmea  been  the 
scene  of  the  biggest  Fourth  of  July  celebration  In  that  part  of 
Iowa  S4>veral  strong  Swedish  young  men  were  among  the  first 
to  answer  the  call  of  the  World  War  Ttiey  also  had  thalr  quota 
of  aoldlera  In  the  Spanish  War  and  the  Civil  War. 

They  have  their  own  co<ij>oralive  insurance  company,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  people  In  the  immedlata  oommunlty.  It 
has  never  suffered  a  major  Ions,  and  its  life  aa  a  company  hat 
never  been  endangered  All  insured  property  is  rigidly  Inspected 
annually  by  the  officials  of  the  company  All  mambera  are  stock- 
holders, paying  only  no-nlnal  membership  feaa,  and  subject  to 
asaeaament  In  cane  of  1  oases  There  are  two  other  cooMratlva 
organlsatlona  that  have  had  like  Mucress  Theae  art  tha  Farmara' 
Union  Kxchanga,  a  general  store,  and  the  Swadeaburg  Shipping 
Association.  All  have  been  In  operation  for  a  number  of  yaara  ana 
are  doing  a  subatantial  business  at  the  present  tlma. 

A  drive  tn  any  direction  from  thla  prosperous  village  takea  you 
by  large,  well-kept  farm  homes  with  spacious  lawna.  Large  mod- 
ern  farm  buildings  are  flUed  with  the  latest  traotorlaed  farm 
equipment,  and  high-grade  livestock  graaes  In  tha  nearby,  well- 
fenced,  green  pastures. 

A  stop  at  one  of  theee  farm  homes  means  a  cordial  Invitation  to 
come  In  Shortly  after  you  enter  the  farm  wife  will  excuaa  her- 
self for  a  moment  and  return  tn  a  kitchen  from  which  emanata 
the  Inviting  odors  of  freshly  baked  bread  In  a  moment  aha 
win  return  with  an  apologetic  smile,  saying  that  ahe  had  put 
on  the  coffee  pot  and  that  you  must  stay  and  have  a  cup.  Thla 
j    Is  a  custom  always  In   effect   morning,  noon,  or  night.     To  refuaa 

an  Invitation  is  the  equivalent  of  an  Insult 
!  Such  is  the  little  white  town  with  the  big  brown  church  and 
i  the  community  In  which  It  la  situated  A  miniature  city  In  a 
garden  paradise  where  hoepitality  reigns  supreme.  Large  whlta 
signs  with  black  lettering  Indicate  to  the  passing  traveler  that 
the  little  white  vista  through  which  he  passes  Is  Swedesburg — 
The  little  white  town  with  the  big  brown  church — welcome.  The 
word  welcome  Is  Just  as  true  as  every  other  word  on  the  sign. 
Stop  once,  have  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  shade  of  the  cool  veranda 
of  one  of  the  white  homes,  relax  and  enjoy  its  peace.  You  will 
want  to  return  Just  as  do  I  who  lived  there  several  yeara  of  my 
life. 

I  have  also  had  some  valuable  help  from  Mr.  Carl  Nelson 
and  Mr.  Waldo  Johnson,  of  Swedesburg,  in  collecting  and 
coordinating  interesting  and  authentic  historical  material 
on  the  various  other  Swedish  settlements  in  southeastern 
Iowa,  notably  in  the  counties  of  Lee  and  E>es  Moines,  with 
some  additional  comments  on  pioneer  conditions  In  the 
PotiT  Comers  neighborhood  of  Jefferson  County. 

IXie  to  the  character  of  the  source  material,  the  following 
outline  will  concern  itself  primarily  with  such  historical  side 
glances  as  are  found  generally  in  Hlstoria  Ecclesiastica. 
This  again  is  narrowed  considerably  by  the  fact  that  the 
material  was  all  from  Swedish  Lutheran  sources.  While 
this  is  the  prevailing  religion  among  the  Swedish  peoples,  it 
suffered  from  divisions  within  the  ranks  after  its  trans- 
planting to  the  new  soil  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
First  Congressional  Ehstrict  of  Iowa,  around  the  1870's. 
there  was  an  influx  of  Mission  Friends,  or  "Second  Luther- 
ans"' as  some  called  them.  Their  arguments  theologically 
and  otherwise  must  have  been  convincing,  for  the  records 
show  that  some  of  the  already  settled  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions lost  as  high  as  half  of  their  membership.    In  part,  this 
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may  have  been  due  to  shifting  of  the  Swedish  people  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  the  Mission  Friends  left  their 
mark  on  the  Swedish  history  of  this  district,  and  they  still 
retain  at  least  one  church  started  by  them  at  that  time. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  too  are  Swedish,  as  well 
as  those  who  became  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  or 
Joined  some  other  denomination  In  order  that  they  might 
have  a  church  home  in  the  new  country. 

Another  Item  that  should  be  mentioned,  because  it  Is  the 
cause  of  much  misinformation  and  misunderstanding,  Is  the 
apparent  clannishness  of  the  Swedish  peoples.  At  first,  of 
oourae.  they  were  hampered  by  their  Inability  to  speak  the 
new  language,  and  settled  together  to  offset  the  feeling  of 
being  alone  in  a  strange  land,  which  unfortunately  seldom 
lived  up  to  the  hopes  raised  by  the  glowUig  descriptions  cir- 
culated by  land  agents,  steamship  lines,  and  labor  contractors 
in  their  native  land.  Once  together,  the  haWt  of  using  the 
native  tongue  was  too  easy  to  be  given  up,  and  therefore 
many  of  the  older  people  never  learned  to  speak  English 
with  any  proficiency.  This  did  not  affect  in  any  way  their 
love  for  their  adopted  land,  and  they  became  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  not  only  were  good  peacetime  citiiens  but  gave  of 
time  and  funds  and  of  their  very  lives  In  time  of  war  to  pro- 
tect the  Union  and  preserve  the  United  States  and  Its  In- 
tegrity. 

In  the  Medlapolls-Klngston  neighborhood,  the  ftrst  Swed- 
ish settler  was  one  John  Peterson,  who  arrived  In  Kingston 
on  March  1,  1853.  From  that  time  till  iseo  quite  a  few  more 
had  settled  in  the  vicinity,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  had 
gathered  they  deemed  it  wlae  to  organlie  a  church.  The  or- 
ganliation  meeting  was  held  in  what  was  known  aa  the  Axaits 
Schoolhouse.  on  the  8th  day  of  November  1868.  After  a  few 
years  the  shift  of  the  Swedish  people  In  the  area  made  it 
advisable  for  the  Kingston  congretatlon  to  merge  with  the 
one  at  MediapolU.  Here  they  built  a  church  In  1881.  This 
church  Is  still  in  regular  use,  and  while  the  congregation  is. 
at  this  writing,  without  a  pastor,  pending  the  arrival  from 
Texas  of  the  man  chosen  by  the  congretatlon  to  be  Its  min- 
ister. Its  activities  go  on  In  charge  of  the  vice  pastor,  or  the 
Iowa  Conference  field  secretary.  The  new  pastor  will  be 
Rev.  Rudolph  Samuelson.  and  he  wUl  take  up  his  duties  In 
the  Medlapolls  Parish  In  a  short  Ume. 

Burlington:  Swedish  people  came  to  Burlington  as  early  as 
1840  and  settled  in  and  around  the  town.  In  1888,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  pioneer  pastor  T.  N.  Hasselqulst,  they  met  at 
the  South  Hill  Schoc^ouse  and  organlaed  a  congregation  with 
a  charter  membership  of  39  persons.  Too  few  in  number  and 
too  poor  in  purse  to  build  a  church,  they  held  their  first  meet- 
ings In  the  temple  of  others  at  the  same  faith  but  of  different 
nationality.  This  Is  the  old  German  Lutheran  Church  be- 
tween Columbia  and  Washington  Streets.  In  1860  they  built 
their  own  edifice  at  the  ccxner  of  Smith  and  Adams  Streets. 
Tills  structure,  since  remodeled  and  enlarged,  still  serves  the 
Burlington  people.  The  present  membership  totals  662  per- 
sons, of  whom  449  are  communicant  members.  The  present 
pastor  is  A.  D.  Preden,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Ter- 
centenary Commission  from  Iowa,  and  whose  residence  is  at 
119  South  Adams  Street. 

wonr  BDBUif  arTOM 

This  little  congregation  was  organised  on  October  29.  1889. 
Ttieir  church  was  built  In  1895  on  land  donated  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  li  Quincy  Railway.  Prom  its  organiza- 
tion until  1901  this  church  was  connected  with  the  Burling- 
ton congregatlcm  but  severed  this  connection  April  2,  1901, 
and  became  independent.  Sometimes  served  by  the  Burling- 
ton pastor,  I  am  informed  that  at  present  this  parish  is 
being  taken  care  of  by  a  student  pastor  from  AugusUna 
College  and  "Hieological  Seminary  at  Rock  Island,  HL  The 
present  membership  is  104.  of  whom  80  are  communicant 
members. 
ixx   COT7NTT   srmxtKXtm — TTCToaiA,   smaarrnxM — locatkd   abottt 

B     tOLMB     XOKTB     OT     KKULUa.     OK     TOK     OU>     "K"     UWa 

The  settlement  <rf  this  area  ts  at  present  a  mystery.    The 
meager  historical  background  gtren  In  the  History  of  the 


Iowa  Conference  <pub.  1916,  by  Augustan*  Book  Concern. 
Rock  Island,  ID.)  says  that  a  number  of  Swedish  men  found 
employment  at  this  place  digging  a  canal.  This  must  have 
been  during  the  period  of  canal  building  tHit  where  the  ditch 
was  supposed  to  go  or  why  It  was  dug  cannot  be  ascertained. 
At  any  rate  the  project  either  came  to  naught  or  was  com- 
pleted, because  the  Swedes  on  the  Job  bought  land  In  the 
vicinity  and  moved  their  families  into  homes  there.  They 
organized  a  church  in  the  year  1873  and  were  known  as  the 
Sugar  Creek  Congregation.  A  church  valued  at  $600  was 
built  in  1882,  and  a  pastor  was  hired  who  also  served  par- 
ishes at  New  London  (Henry  County)  and  Keokuk.  Later 
this  congregation  merged  with  Keokuk. 

KSOKtnC 

Swedish  ImmlgraUon  began  in  the  1860-70  decade  and 
by  1873  they  had  enough  people  to  form  a  congregation  of  118 
members.  During  the  early  days  the  pastor  served  the  three- 
cornered  circuit  of  Keokuk.  New  London,  and  Sugar  Creek, 
oir  which  trinity  Keokuk  alone  siurvlves.  At  present  the 
church  conducts  services  in  English  only  and  ntimbers  many 
non-Scandinavians  among  Its  membersliip  of  297.  The  pas- 
tor is  Rev.  E.  A.  Lack.  Keokuk  has  a  relatively  new  church 
building  and  the  congregation  is  growing  and  active. 
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These  notes  are  sidelights  on  the  oondiUoos  under  which 
the  pioneers  labored.  For  their  produce  they  received  the 
following  prices;  Eggs  3  cents  per  doaen  and  butter  6  cents 
per  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  required  to  pay 
25  cents  per  yard  for  calico  and  60  cents  per  yard  for  muslin. 

The  nearest  mill  was  at  Biu-llngton.  which  neoessltated  a 
40-mlle  trip  on  foot  with  sack  of  grist  on  back  in  ordar 
that  flour  might  be  had.  At  least  one  of  the  settlers  of 
this  area  was  drowned  while  forcing  a  creek  while  on  suoh 
a  trip  as  this.  Later  mills  were  built  in  Lee  and  Van  Buran 
Counties,  and  oxen  were  used  to  haul  the  wheat  and  com 
to  the  mlUs.  Bven  this,  while  a  great  Improvement  over  the 
"shank's  mare"  method.  Is  a  far  cry  from  modem  mMhodi 
of  transportation. 

The  pastor  who  organised  the  Swedesburg  congregation, 
while  a  regtilar  pastor  at  the  New  Sweden  congregation  at 
Four  Comers,  uaed  to  wade  or  swim  the  river  In  order  to 
conduct  services  at  both  of  these  plaoes.  The  fact  that 
in  his  spare  time  he  was  a  blacksmith  and  general  handy- 
man and  repairman  may  afford  consolation  to  some  of  our 
modem  overworked  pastors. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  reiterate  my 
felicitations  to  all  of  my  valued  constituents  who  are  of 
Swedish  descent  over  the  happy  landing  that  occurred  on 
the  banks  of  Delaware  River  300  years  ago.  May  it  continue 
to  grow  in  the  Judgment  of  mankind  as  m  historical  event 
of  the  first  magnitude. 


Goveminent  Monopolies  Are  Essential 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Uay  2. 19iS 


RADIO  SPKECH  OF  HON,  HXMBT   Q.  TZLQAV.  APRIL   SO.   10Sg 

Mr.  TEIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Racoao,  I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

I  apivaclatc  full  well  that  the  wM-d  "monopoly"  hMn'tsplee*- 
tng  K\md  to  the  avenige  American's  e«r»  We  h«Te  baoooMM 
ftccostomed  to  battUng  monopoly  that  dtfferentiatlap  between 
government  at  puhUc  moDOpoij  and  private  moiujpoly  Is  nca 
casUy  made. 
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The   fact   t*.  hcwfver,    that   we 
niakf   a    cboic*    between    public    oi 
p  j-wd    the   »t*fr   of   competition 
t-i»t  arr  beln*  made  for  lU 
»  diXIerent  order  of  liiinga. 

MASCH  nucsa 

In  »n  mtenr'.rw  publuhe<l  In 
J  .:y  n  iatft,  ChATlea  H.  March. 
C»JT.m  sulon.  said: 

•When    the    doctrlna    of   aoclall^n 
c«  un;ry  30  yeara  ago.  one  of  the 
It   w;i.^  that  It  vould  condemn  a 
tlr^e    K'atc      We    are    nourtahed    b: 
ci.  urage    and  honesty  reaped  the 
p«ride!.ce.     Thla   prospect    of 
unwi.hng    to    exchange    for    any 
fcuMrK"**  that  would  condemn 

But.  whlie   we  were  keeping  a 
of   frredom   came    from    another 
Industry  work  not  for  the  Oo 
tinper«onal  and  frequently  as 
•iiared  moct  of  uh  on  lu  pay  roU. 
ptndent  proprietor  la  fact  fading 
eontury,    only    Ml    p«rcent    of 
mad*  by  corpora  tlona.     By  1919 
F>eroent.     Today  It  la  In  the 

That  U  the  plot  tire  Mr.  March 
to  know 

Practically  awry  ommodity  an^ 
troUed  by   private  mooopollea. 
aotiuust  laws  and  proaecutlona  th|it 
8-nd   ftdcral   Oovemmenta.     Thia 
evolution  prondea  tia  with  one 
raata  with  ua  whether  wa  are  golni ; 
prlvata  aort  to  which  organised 

yaornr  iitcxHTXTc  aw 

We  now  have  public  monopoly 
llahed  It  in  fields  where  protection 
aarj  or  where  profita  art  not  lUle|f 
nsluaea   to  etigage    In    any 
dtfinitely  In  alght.    The  building 


America  ahall   lOon  have    to 

private    monopoly.      We   have 

ind.   regardlesa   of   all  attempts 

wa  aball  have  to  go  on  to 


reatorailoD, 


oaowH  or  mowopolt 


Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
(Chairman  of   the  Federal  Trade 


was    spreading    around    this 

powerful  argument*  against 

rre*  i>eople  to  be  employees  of 

the    phiioflophy    that    ability. 

glittering  prize  of  buslnesa  Inde- 

the    American   peopla   were 

^lien    BWtem    of    government    or 

to  the  bondage  of  a  job 

wary  eye  on  socialism,  the  loss 

c  uarter.      Today    most    of    us    in 

nt   but   for   entitle*  quite  as 

The   giant   monopoly   has 

and  the  old  order  of  the  inde- 

ftway.     At   the   turn  of   the   last 

manufactured    product*   were 

1  his  percentage  had  rlaen  to  87 

3d  of  96  percent." 
ixre*  us.  and  he  is  in  a  position 


renote 
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form 


wtiith 


rais 


o 


eeooocLlc 


failure 


Tie 


category 


riding  of  flood  control,  navigation 
amplea  at  OoTammaot  action  In  a 
could  not  away  prlrat*  tataraata  U 
Is  tba  frw  mlnutaa  tiiat  I  haye 
t3  dlacuaa  In  detaU  attlicr  the 
n«c«aBit7  for  pubUc  nonopoly. 
high  apou. 

oor  •iss.0«e.ooo; 

Our  rallroada  fall  into  the 
ural  mono|x>ll«a.    They  fumlah  a 
graft,  and  plunder  that  charactart 
cparataa  without  aerlotia 

In  hia  iDoat  intaraatlng  book 
Bdward  Buaaall  dlacuaaea  the 
raUroada  and  dealgnat«s  that 
ol  graft."     Ha  ahowed  how  tba 
coaatroctlan  at  tba  Union  Pacific 
but  paoT«a  cotkcluaively  that  tha 
tlxnea  over.    The  promoters  at  iht 
fita  under  tha  guarantlea  at 
whith  to  do  a  work  that  had 


PUTSn    MOMOPOLT 

•ome  extent.    We  have  estab- 

of  life  or  health  makes  It  neces- 

to  develop.     Private  monopoly 

endeavor    unless    profits    are 

of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  pro- 

upon  our  rivers,  etc  ,  are  ex- 

ipbere  where  the  profit  Incentive 

undertake  the  Job. 

at  my  disposal  it  is  not  possible 

of  private  monopoly  or  the 

beat  I  can  do  la  to  touch  the 


govammBntal 
entitled 


CoQf  vaa 


PasUle 
K  ter 
Otn  emmcnt. 


appeal  ed 
publUaad 


What  waa  tnie  of  the  Union 
roads  was  equally  true  of  other 
the  caae  ot  the  Northern  Pafdilc 
Minn.,  to  P«(«t  Sovzid  on  tbe 
Ua  the  promoticHial  period,  tnit 
luid  granU  from  the  Pederal 
iidvrrtlaementa  iB  mayrtnie   am 
iTMltice  settlers  to  move  into  the 
In  an  advertisement  which 
Manufacturer  and  BuUdO'. 
road  company  evidently  thovght 
Imnanza  it  bad  struck  In  the 
«ad    which    had   been   given.    X 
paragnkph: 

"With  the  road  built  through 
tlietr  money  value?     Tbe  land  at 
has  averaged  H  44  per  acre;   the 
{Mr  acre:  the  lands  of  the  nilnolk 
iicre     At  even  the  average  of  M 
Pacific  Railroad  will  pay  for  Its 
leave  the  road  free  from  debt,  am 
bered  In  the  campany's  poaeessto|L. 
prnment  prlca.  theae  laotls  will  ' 
free  of  debt,  and  place  a  surplui 
treasury." 

It  la  obvlooa  that  the 
road  and  alao  paid  lU  promotol 
wtxatevnr.  a  hvge  sum  on  money 
It  buUt  tbe  railroad  and 


OoveraiQ  tBX 


opeiktad 


many  eervioes  are  today  con- 
is  true  notwitnatandmg  our 
have  been  instituted  by  State 
In   effect    means   that    economic 
of  monopoly  or  another.     It 
to  have  the  public  kind  or  the 
now  restricts  us. 


»30.000,000 


ordinarily  designated  as  nat- 

flne  illustration  of  the  bribery, 

private  monopoly  wherever  It 

restraint. 

Blaine  of  Maine."  Charles 

buUf^ng  of  our  early  transcontinental 

of  his  book  "the  Himalayas 

O^vemment  not  only  paid  for  the 

and  Central   Pacific  Railroads. 

Cfovemment  paid  for  them  several 

Union  Pacific  received  as  bene- 

a  total  of  "tias.OOO.OOO  with 

•eturiUy  eoat  laea  than  $30,000,000." 


MwaanapmtT 


9aclfk:  and  Central  PaeUVc  RaU- 
transcontlnental   systems.     Take 
which  was  built  from  St    Paul. 
ooaat.    When  thla  road  was 
It  had  secured  Its  enormous 
the  promoters  IZiserted 
daily  newapapers   m   order   to 
territory  to  be  served  by  the  road. 
In  the  June  1871  issue  of  the 
in  New  York  City,  this  rail- 
it  well  to  tell  tbe  people  of  the 
grant  and  other  governmental 
want    to    quote    Just    one    brief 

Igke  midst  of  theee  lands,  what  is 

tbe  TTnlon  Pacific  thiis  far  sold 

BCbool  lands  of  Minnesota.  %6  30 

Oantral  Railroad  grant,  til  per 

acre  the  lands  of  the  Nbrthem 

I  onatructlon  and  equipment,  and 


par 


bclM 


Qoe-haU  of  the  land*  unencum- 
At  only  t2M  per  acrb.  Gov- 
and  equip  the  road,  leaving  it 

of  MS4100.000  in  tbe  cottipany'a 


paid  tbe  eoet  of  building  the 

vbo  had  made  no  investment 

on  tap  at  it.    Had  the  Covem- 

It,  tt  la  a  podtlve  certainty 


thai  freight  rates  over  the  line  today  woxiJd  be  a  mere  fraction  of 
what  they  are. 

RARJIOADS    nCHT    AH)   TO    RI\TB    TaANSPORTATTON 

Tn  this  connection  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  how  the  railroad 
companies,  whose  crigmal  rest  was  borne  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  who  have  been  and  still  are  the  recipients 
of  Government  aid.  vigorously  protest  against  similar  aid  being 
granted  our  inland  waterways  service  to  relieve  the  shippers  of 
The  interior  in  small  meiusure  cf  heavy  transportation  charges  on 
the  sh:pment   of  their  products 

But  why  consider  the  railroads  alone?  They  constitute  Jiist  one 
form  of  natural  monopoly  that  needs  attention.  Our  public 
utilities  are  equally  piunderii.g  in  their  operations.  The  rates 
exacted  upon  their  grus.-,ly  l:i.1.i*ed  capitalization  are  so  high  that 
wherpver  public  ownership  enters  the  field  In  competition,  rates 
Immediately  tumble 

Let  us  take  a  lotjk  at  what  l.s  happening  In  the  territory  now 
served  by  the  T  V  .\  In  the  cl-y  of  Tupelo.  Ml.ss  .  which  was  the 
first  municipality  to  be  served  through  a  city-owned  distribution 
svstem  with  current  supplied  from  the  Government-owned  plant 
at  Muscle  Shoals,  a  thou.s.uiU  Iciluwatt-hours  per  month  has  been 
reduced  m  price  from  $G6  10.  charged  by  the  private  power  com- 
pany in  the  old  d-ij-s,  to  S8  90  now  charged  by  the  publicly  owned 
system 

TV      A     POINTS    WAT    TO    A    BEIIUI   VOTK 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York  Times.  Russell  B.  Porter. 
summarizes  the  work  of  the  T  V  A  In  an  able  manner  and  shows 
what  tremendous  benetit.«i  are  accruing  to  the  people  of  the  south- 
land through  thi.'?  tremendous  and  promising  enterprise.  Even  at 
This  stage  wl*h  only  a  fraction  of  the  power  disposed  of.  due  In  no 
small  mea-sure  to  the  interference  of  the  privately  owned  power 
companies.  Mr    Porter  says 

"But  whatever  the  future  may  show  as  to  Its  wisdom,  as  to  Ita 
value  in  relation  to  It.';  cost  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  business  the  country  at  least  has 
something  to  show  for  its  money  The  dams  are  there  on  the 
river,  they  are  producing  power  making  progress  In  flood  control, 
and  giving  a  start  toward  rendering  the  river  navigable.  In  case 
of  war  they  offer  a  well-protected,  centrally  located  source  of 
Immense  power  for  the  production  of  munitions,  close  to  large 
deposits  of  coal  and  Iron 

"If  the  collateral  activities  of  the  T.  V.  A.  In  seeking  improve- 
ment of  social  conditions  In  the  area  have  not  yet  brought  the 
Utopia  some  expected,  at  least  they  can  be  said  to  hav"  pointed  the 
way  to  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  people  of  the  valley,  especially 
those   In  the  small  towns,   rural   districts.   Eind  hill   country." 

PtTBI-IC    MONOPOLY    SLCCESSFTTL    rVERTWHERE 

Many  other  liiustrations  of  successful  public  ownership  and 
government  monopoly  could  be  given.  Public  ownership  In 
Ontario  Tacoma.  Seattle.  Los  Aneeles  Winnipeg.  Cleveland,  and 
tn  hundreds  of  smaller  cltU>s  and  villages  of  the  Nation,  has 
definitely  proven  ine  sup«:norr.y  of  public  monopoly  over  private 
monopoly  as  far  as  the  common  people  are  concerned. 

In  Sweden.  Norway.  Denmark.  Great  Britain,  and  other  countrte* 
of  Europe,  public  monopoly  is  slowly  but  surely  displacing  private 
monopoly  in  many  fields  In  his  recent  book  entitled  "The  New 
Norway. '  O  B.  GrUnley  shows  how  through  public  ownership  and 
cooperation  with  the  aid  of  heavy  taxe.s  upon  incomes,  poverty 
has  been  all  but  eliminated  in  that  country.  "There  Is  no  cotmtry 
In  all  Europe  where  private  wealth  today  Is  so  evenly  divided  aa 
In  Norway."  says  Mr.  Grimley  "In  other  words."  he  continues, 
"where  you  will  find  so  little  great  wealth  on  the  one  side  and 
so  little  great  poverty  on  the  other  and  that  must  stirely  be 
cotinted  a  social  good  of  the   first  order."' 

PtTBLIC    MONOPOLIIS    STRONG    IN    NORWAY 

Summarizing  public  ownership  activities  as  they  exist  In  Nor- 
way  today,    he   says 

"In  one  of  the  cities  of  Norway,  a  man  walks  Into  the  sitting 
room  of  hLs  home  and  turns  on  the  light  from  the  municipally 
owned  light  plant  and  sits  down  to  listen  to  the  state-owned 
radio,  while  be  is  waiting  for  his  wife  to  get  ready  to  go  with 
him  to  the  municipally  owned  movie.  The  next  morning  he  goes 
on  a  business  trip  to  another  city.  Before  leaving  his  office,  he 
telephones  his  wife  on  the  state-owned  telephone  and  wires  his 
business  connection  on  the  stale-owned  telegraph.  Then  he  goes 
to  the  station  in  a  municipally  owned  streetcar  or  a  bus  and 
travels  to  his  destination  on  ♦he  state-owned  railway.  The  same 
evening  he  sits  In  the  home  of  a  friend,  enjoying  a  whisky  and 
soda  from  the  state-owned  liquor  store. 

"The  question  of  the  o*-nership  of  such  utilities  has  never  been 

much  of  an  issue.     To  the  great  majority  of  the  Norwegian  people. 

It    Is    unthinkable    that    these    different    above-mentioned    public 

utilities  should   be  privately  owned  and  nm  for  the  profit  of  a 

few. 

I        "Most  of  them  ttim  over   a  surplus   to  the  State  or   municipal 

i    treasuries,   as   for   Instance   the   telephone,   telegraph,   radio,  liquor 

monopoly,   streetcars,   movies    and    to   a   large   extent   also   electric 

light  and  power  plants      The  eU  etnc  U^ht  department  of  the  city 

I    of  Oslo  had  in  1938  a  surplus  of  over  2.000.000  kroner." 

j  rAVOKS    OOVXXNMINT    MONOPOl-T    OF    IRON    ANT)    9TKXL 

I        The  profits  of   private  monopoly   In  all   fields   in  America  have 
1    been  tremendous.     Profits  have  gone  up  despite  low  wagea  paid 
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the  wTirters.  The  ircm  and  steel  Industry  tn  the  first  9  nionths 
of  1937  Increaaed  Ita  profits  by  146  percent  over  the  same  period 
in  1936.  In  thla  connection.  I  want  to  say  that  within  the  next 
few  days  I  expect  to  introduce  a  bill  In  the  Hotise  to  ];»x}vlde  for 
the  public  ownership  and  operation  of  this  Indtistry. 

Public  utilities,  railroads,  and  such  natural  reeources  as  coal, 
iron,  and  petroleum  should  be  taken  over  and  operated  as  Oov- 
ercment  or  mtinlclpal  monopolies.  I  would  also  favor  the  Oovem- 
ment  taking  over  the  Pederal  Reeerve  banks  and  for  Congress  to 
reassert  Its  right  gxiaranteed  under  tbe  Constttutlon  "to  coin 
cnoney  and  re^ilate  the  value  thereof." 

As  I  aee  It,  Ckrvemment  monopolies  are  essential  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  profiteering  of  private  monopoly  axKl  to  make  em- 
ployment and  service  the  primary  consideration  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  our  natural  resoxirces  and  In  tbe  operation  of  our  public 
Yitllltlee. 


H.  R  10389— To  Provide  for  a  Useful  Public-Works 

Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2,  i93t 


TESTIMONY    OP    HON.    ALFRED    F.    BDTKR.    OP    NSW    YORK. 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  OOMMXTTEE 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permLssion  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  Include  herein  a  statement  which  I  made  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  on  Saturday, 
April  30,  concerning  my  bill,  H.  R.  10389.  providing  for  a 
public -works  program: 

Prom  the  beginning  of  odonlal  development  in  this  country 
until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  agriculture  was 
decidedly  the  backbone  of  our  economic  structure,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  still  is.  and  should  continue  to  be  If  we  are  to  en)oy  eodal 
and  economic  Independence. 

Dtiring  the  nineteenth  century.  jMOtkrularly  the  last  three 
decades,  and  the  first  three  decades  of  the  twentieth  centtiry, 
our  statesmen  and  economists  seemed  to  have  become  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  promoting  industrial  development  at  home,  osten- 
sibly to  make  us  a  self-sustaining  nation  by  balancing  supply  and 
demand  at  home.  Protective  tariffs  were  set  up  to  promote  and 
encourage  home  manufacturing  and  allied  commerce.  This  bal- 
Einclng  process  opened  new  avenues  for  lucrative  Indtistrlal  invest- 
ments which  caused  the  pendulum  of  finance  to  swing  rapidly 
away  frocn  slow-earning  agricultural  Investmento  to  faster-earning 
Investments  In  oommerdal  and  industrial  enterpriaes.  Lxired  by 
higher  wages,  more  interesting  work,  bright  lights,  and  other 
attractions,  millions  who  were,  or  wbo  would  have  become,  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  fiocked  to  the  cities,  mines,  mills,  and  fac- 
tories. Then  came  the  inevitable  cotuequencea;  manufacturing. 
processing,  and  related  conunerce  not  only  reached  the  saturation 
point  of  supply.  It  produced  commodities  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand  there  Is  no  telling  when  we  will  overcome  the  effects  of 
the  crash  that  followed.  

High-pressure  selling  and  long-term  financing  In  the  form  of 
various  and  stmdry  easy-pa3rment  plans  contributed  a  large  share 
to  the  severity  of  the  collapse.  Billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
Invested  in  plant.  Industrial  securities,  surplus  stocks,  raw  ma- 
terials, mines,  and  woods  were  swept  away  almost  overnight. 
Millions  of  industrial  workers  were  left  stranded  In  their  tracks 
without  hope  of  employment  In  the  trades  and  occupations  to 
which  they  were  accvistomed  and  for  which  they  were  trained. 
They  had  no  place  to  go.  no  gardens,  farms,  or  other  facilities  for 
producing  food  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  no  resources 
with  which  to  acquire  such  facilities.  The  burden  of  taking  care 
of  them  fell  first  upon  tbe  communttlea  where  tbey  resided,  and 
wben  these  commtmltlea  could  no  longer  sustain  them,  tbe  Fed- 
eral Cover lunent  was  forced  to  go  to  tbe  rescue. 

Left  without  employment,  reaourcee,  or  reserves  these  stranded 
industrial  and  commercial  workers  and  their  famlltaa.  who  were 
among  the  principal  consumers  of  agricultural  products,  were 
forced  to  curtail  both  tbe  variety  and  quantity  of  their  consump- 
tion, even  though  they  were  receiving  relief  from  some  source  or 
the  other.  This  rapid  and  drastic  curtailment  In  the  consumption 
of  agricultural  products  passed  the  disaster  on  to  those  engaged  In 
agrlcxiltural  pursuits.  They  In  turn  were  foroed  to  curtail  their 
purchases  of  manufactured  prodticts,  and  so  tbe  vlcioos  cycle  with 
which  we  now  have  to  detU  was  created. 

Then  came  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  after  4 
at  heavy  public  yendlng  tbe  purcba^ng  power  ot  tbe  people 


as  a  wliole  was  restored  to  great  extent,  bat  tbe  lost  utrfea  and 
resources  of  the  masses  were  not  restored.  As  soon  as  puUle 
spending  was  ctn-talled.  recovery  ceased  and  we  skidded  down  Into 
the  depth  of  another  depression.  In  my  opinion  pennaaent  re- 
adjustment can  come  only  through  a  sttipendous,  comprehensive 
rural  rehablllUtlon  program,  started  concurrently,  and  carried  out 
simultaneously,   with  another  indtistnal -recovery  program. 

Regardless  of  the  causes  of  this  new  depressian.  we  have  tbe 
effects.  Whatever  the  permanent  remedy  may  be.  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  necessity  for  Immediate  action. 

Millions  of  our  pec^le  are  tmemployed.  MUlioQS  of  othen  ars 
wholly  or  partially  on  aome  form  of  public  relief.  Tens  of  mlUlons 
who  are  employed  In  some  manaer  or  other,  or  who  have  soma 
form  of  Income,  are  contributing  all  or  a  portion  of  tbelr  surplus 
earnings  to  the  ttuppart  at  frlexids  and  relattvea.  Slzice  tbe  craib 
of  1939.  millions  of  our  good  cttlaens  have  lost  tbelr  reseivsa.  and 
other  mllUona  have  lost  all.  or  nearly  everything,  they  possMsed; 
homes  have  been  sacrificed,  personal  chattel  and  coIlatOTal  of  all 
kind  have  been  exhausted,  tnstiranee  policies  have  been  fcefettad. 
endowments  and  annuities  have  been  consumed  and  many  otber 
facilities  for  self-preservation  have  been  wiped  out.  It  is  a  sad 
spectacle  to  contemplate,  and  It  la  ahetird  to  aipsct  people  wltboat 
reecurces.  Income,  or  employment  to  protect  tbemaelvte  tmtll  a 
permanent  readjtistment  can  be  effectuated.  We  have  reality  to 
deal  with.  Work  must  be  provided,  and  we  may  as  veU  under- 
stand now.  that  the  sittiatlon  will  not  be  permanently  remedied 
until  these  people  are  put  back  to  work  and  kept  at  work  tmtU 
they  can  accumulate  reserves  sufficient  to  tide  tbem  over  at  least 
one  slack  period.  CaU  it  "pump  priming."  "rebabUitation."  cr 
anything  else. 

Certainly  we  all  realize  that  a  construction  {urogram  alone  can- 
not effectuate  a  permanent  cure  for  all  of  our  economic  ailments 
Likewise,  we  all  realize  that  over  constru(,-tlon  would  be  as  fatal  as 
any  other  form  of  overproduction.  The  one  saving  feattue  at  a 
construction  program  U,  that  in  this  wt  have  little  to  fear  tot  a 
loz^  time  to  come.  Construction  of  almost  every  type  has  lagged 
seriously  behind  normal  ilnce  1929.  to  say  nothing  of  obaolese&os 
and  depreasion  in  the  meantime.  We  can  safely  proceed  wtUi 
enough  needed  public  improvements  to  siigage  tbe  entirt  eonstruo- 
tlon  industry  for  several  years  without  fear  at  paaslng  tbs  satura* 
tion  point. 

Normally  the  construction  industry,  wtidi  its  many  ramlfifiatinnsi, 
is  the  secoxtd  largest  industry  In  the  couatry.  Indirectly,  it  prob- 
ably affects  more  of  our  economic  pursuits  to  a  greater  defrea 
than  any  otber  industry  In  the  oountry.  Under  evtstlng  ooodl- 
tiona.  I  can  think  of  no  form  of  Feitaral  Kpsnrttng  wblcb  will  do  as 
much  to  rehabilitate  as  many  phases  oC  our  eoonomlo  life  as  a 
gigantic  construction  program.  With  su:b  a  program  undsr  way > 
we  can  at  least  temporarily  Increase  the  purchasing  power  ot  a 
large  majority  of  our  cltiaens  and  provide  a  meditim  tbrot^cb 
which  they  can  live  in  decency  and  comfort.  While  such  a  pro- 
gram is  under  way.  it  will  be  tip  to  tbe  various  elements  ot 
Government  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  a  permanent  eooofioale 
read)uacment. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  find  many  wbo  oooctir  in  it.  tbs  Fadsral 
Govenmient  has  actually  just  begun  to  spend  on  permanent  re- 
haMlltation.  None  of  us  desire  to  inerease  tbe  nattonal  debt,  or 
to  increase  taxation  to  balance  tbe  Budget,  but  it  is  not  what 
we  desire  that  is  going  to  accomplish  the  most  good  for  tbe 
general  welfare,  it  la  what  neoesalty  demanda. 

Private  Industry  has  demonstrated  conclusively  tbat  It  aitbar 
cannot  or  will   not  cooperate  with  tbe  elements  of 
in  the  solution  of  our  economic  dUemmik 

Another  "pump-priming"  or  "rehabUltation"  program  of 
structlon  may  not  have  been  necessary  If  private  industry  bad 
cooperated  with  the  elemenU  of  government  to  proooote  jMlvate 
construction  during  the  past  4  years,  tbe  last  2  in  particular. 
Prices  of  construction  materials  and  ciquipment  were  rocketed 
far  beyond  any  reason  in  proportion  to  tbe  oost  at  production. 
The  little  private  construction,  undertaken  or  proposed  durlac 
this  period  was  either  strangled  or  diiicouraged.  It  nay  oceur 
again  and  that  is  another  reason  why  we  should  devise  wi^a 
and  means  to  effectuate  rural  rehabUltation  as  rapkUy  as  poa- 
sihie.  For  the  present,  I  can  see  no  alternative  otbar  tbaa  go 
ahead  with  another  construction  program  and  trust  tbat  private 
industry  will  be  more  cxx^wratlve  than  it  was  during  tba  past 
4  years. 

None  of  ua  like  taxea  aixl  we  aD  desire  to  make  oroAts  on  our 
investments,  but  if  we  are  to  exist  aa  a  society  of,  for,  and  by 
the  people,  existing  conditions  demand  taxea  and  aacrlfloe  of 
profits.  As  long  as  there  are  any  reeouross  left  in  the  oountry 
we  cannot  allow  members  of  our  society  to  go  imdenunuisbed, 
or  without  other  necessities  of  life. 

For  many  yean  Membera  of  Congrcaa  have  disrusssd  tbe  destr- 
abUlty  of  a  permanent  bureau  of  puUlc  works.  Originally,  advo- 
cates of  such  a  bureau  based  tbelr  arguments  almost  entirely 
upon  coordinated  planning.  Since  the  paasagfi  of  tbe  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933.  tbe  necessity  for  a  Federal 
bureau,  constituted  so  as  to  give  Federal  aid.  when  needed,  to 
Statea,  t^rltorles.  possessions,  and  theii  political  subdlvlalous  and 
Instnunentalltiea  In  the  construction,  reconstruction,  extension.  «r 
repair  of  needed  improvements,  has  b<xome  more  obvious  than 
ever  befcae.  Our  experience  during  the  past  5  years  has.  in  my 
opinion,  conclusively  demonstrated  the  practicability  and  sound- 
of  such  a  bxireau.  having  authority  and  flexibility  ■uaclent 
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to  permit  rt  to  go  to  tb«  tmaiylUt*  Mrtatanr*  of  any  locality 

dUtrtct    8tat«.  or  the  Nfttlon  m  -    .     .      ^  _-    -._.. 

ecoDomac    il«prwlon.      Sucb    » 

authonty  by  Ooncrtas  to  r«o«lv«| 

plication*  for  DMdcd  public  worla.  both  PedenJ  and  non-Psdentl 


in  order  that  a  larf*  reMrvoir  of 


a  whole  In  tune*  of  dlatreas  or 

burcaui    should    be    veetad    with 

and  examine,  at  any  time,  ap- 


ueeful  projecta  may  b^  a-va liable 


for  immediate  nnanrlnt  or  aid    n  flnanclng  when  condltlona  or 
circumatancas  ma^  nich  aetlno 


Since  Ita  crwtlan  In  1833.  I  bare  adrocatcd  and  suppcrtFd  Fed- 
eral financing,  or  aid  In  nnanrlnf.  needed  public  bettermenu  and 
tmproTOBenta  of  pubUc  bodlc*.!  which  could  not  be  otherwlae 
financed,  throt;^  tne  medium  ct  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
The  enUr«  Katkn  haa  hed  an  o^partunlty  to  obaerre  the  PubUc 
Works  Admlnlacration  in  action  laBd  the  far-reachlnc  beseflts  of 
Mderml  aid  IB  oonetruetloo  admliiletcred  through  that  agency  Its 
noord  of  acfalrrtment  Is,  In  my  <  pinion,  irrefutable  evidence  of  its 


eAdcDcy  and  effect! 


and  od 


at  lU  method  of  n"*~^"g  or  a  ding  in  the  flnanclng  of  public 
ooDstructton.    Its  record  of  perta  maooe  has  never  been  mArred  by 


nndal  or  •ecosaSton  at  Imzlty.  g^-aft.  or  ccmiptlon  of  any  naturv 
whatsoever. 


Statlstlce  show  that,  exclusive 


approxlmatety   &,S33.1 46.523  man-boun  of  employment   were   pro- 


vided in  4  yaan  axtd  10  months 


on  the  sttes  of  more  thao  26.000 


i^Hleral  and  non-Mderal  project  i  aiKl  In  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  fabdcattoii,  and  trmnaj  lortatloa.    The  indirect  labor  tn- 

pn  the  ratio  of  aVi  man-hours  cf 
emirioyment  at  the  side  of  cnn- 


cttidad  la  theae  flguraa  ts 
Indirect  smploynant  to  1  hour  o 


■tructlon.  This  ratio  was  develo  yea  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
Ustlce  at  the  Dntted  State*  Dep  irtment  of  Labor  after  a  careful 
aaatyals  at  hundreds  at  P.W.  A.  d  3n-Ped«ral  projecu.  'neae  figures 
0o  not  Inchkle  mart  than  S.000.(  00.000  man-hour*  of  empQoyment 


In  sopplytng  dcfnanda  for  consuibert'  goods  and  aerrlce*.     Another 
ai»ly«tB  rsonntly  completed  by  th  •  Bxireau  of  Labor  Statlstlce  shows 


that  It  only 


man  with  regular  employment  on 


the  federal  C  ovcmment  %6l.a4  to  provide  one 


a  P.  W.  A.  non-Federal  project  for 
1  month,  baaed  on  altera!  graiit  of  46  percent  of  the  coat  of  the 
project  Non-FWeral  coastr\icti<  n  by  the  P  W  A.  method  en- 
and  actually  brings  tntt  play  tremendous  private  Invest- 
menta!  Under  axMlng  drcoaisti  ncea  thla  is  one  at  the  most  de- 
atrabl*  ttmtmm  at  tu  scheme  at  o  peratkm. 

<a  how  perfectly  Industrial  prodxjctlon  Is  ultimately 


balanoed  agalnat  eenanmptlen  tw  any  normal  period,   there  will 
always  be  depaituree  above  and  tkiam  the  level  eatabllahed.    It  ts  to 
be  expected  that  there  wW  be 
country  suffering  fMn 

should  be  a  Fsdaral  bt 


localities  or  districts  of  the 
or  unemployment  at  an  times. 
of  public  works  vested  with  stif- 
ftdent  authority  and  soppUed  vrkh  suflclent  funda  to  give  aid  to 
aoefa   oommunltlaB  or  districts  irtthout  waiting  for  spectQc   con- 


BU  ca 
dl  Villon 


appropikaS* 


In  the  bUl  H.  R.  IQSW.  wbftch 
posed  ehangtDg  the  nam*  of  the 
of  Public  Works  to  United  ~ 
and  ">»*^f>g  It  a  parmanoit 
terlor.  with  th*  a*cret*ry  of  the 
cannot  eonoelv*  at  man  appropi 
approprtat*  more  funda  for  not 
has  in  Its  ftlaa  a  laservolr  at 
iM»>Ped*nU  projeets  which  havi 
proved     The  total  estimated  ec 
11 4XX) .000.000.     A  recent  surwsy 
that  approximately  89  percent  at 
t^atr  aponaon.    Thla  isasnioir  of 
In   po*ltlon    to    proc**d    with 
r  W  A.  has  a  trained  usgaiilasl 
care  of  a  ooastrBetkn  program 
time  the  project  spouaora  can  i 
tracta.    Maiiilal   and  equlpmenl 
eontraetora,   englueais   and 
tnaurane*    and    bonding 
acquainted  with  P.  W.  A 

In  my  bUl  I   hav*  IneltHtod 
Mdcrml  grant  to  th*  oo*t  at  the 
tneiadod  a  provlalon  authorlalni 
•D  th*  powera  and  finM  " 
mtnistratlan  of  Pttblle 
Bncvttv*   ordera,   wtthout 
powers  and  functions  Impoawd 
In  order  to  avoM   tnjeetlng  ' 
trtaleh  would  make  It  neeeaaa 
covering  the  conduct  of  the 
saaantlal  to  avoid  '**»»«g—  whlcli 
tton  of  the  projacta  whlA  bavt 
provwl.    It  1*  Ukewtat  ■sainMsl 
mak*  It  iisiisBsarj  fbr  P.  W.  A.  to 

My  bttl  utupaa**  the 


pvoootfi  m 


and  nmettana  graitad 


mt) 
f<r 


and 

of 


or  rapalr  of  ptflllc 
,ttan  of  61.0oSjOOO.eOO  to  b* 


and  for  oahar 
krvad  cIm 


oondtttona  to 
9T0O.O0OJ00O  flbr 


the  soundneaa  and  practtcablUtv 


of  the  Federal  housing  program. 


Introduced  April  35.  1B36.  I  pro- 
padaral  Bmergency  Administration 
Public  Works  Admlnlntratlon. 
of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
Interlor  as  the  Adnxlnlstrator.     I 
legislation  at  this  time  if  we 
.^deral  construction.     P.  W    A. 
than  a.700  applications  for  needed 
already  b*en  examined  and  ap- 
of  theae  projects  is  In  excess  of 
xmducted  by  that  agency  reveals 
these  projects  are  still  desired  by 
approved  projecu  places  P   W.  A. 
construction    without    delay. 
which  can  be  expanded  to  take 
of  ahnost  any  magnitude  by  the 
spverttse  for  bids  and  award  con- 
sopi^lara,   contractors  and   sub- 
public   oAclals,    attorneys, 
labor,    are    thcvoughly 


tMtr 


aretilteeta. 


provlston  limiting  the  ratio  of 

troject  to  46  percent.     I  have  also 

the  Administration  to  osury  out 

to  the  Mderal  Kmerganey  Ad- 

prevloua  acts  of  Congress   and 

to  the   limitations   upon   such 

»»i«tit^  legislation.     This  I  did 

n*w  legislation   any   provisions 

P.  W.  A.  to  change  its  procedxire 

on  Ita  i»oJ*eta.    Obvloasly  it  is 

win  necesaltate  the  rc«xam!rui- 

already  been  examined  and  ap- 

to  avoid  any  changes  which  will 

draft  new  nde*  and  regulations. 

of  HBO.000.000  for  Rants  to 

KUltleal   subdivisions.   Instrumen- 

otber  pubUe  bodies  to  aid  In  the 

cxtsnaton.  betterment.  Im- 

It  alao  propose*  XUe  appro- 

itvaOable  for  loans  to  such  public 

In  |my'**"ff  Uiese  flguraa.  I  fol- 

ite  PraaWknt   In   his   massage   to 

tt  would  be  advisable,  under  ex- 

ak  laast  9S004}00.000  for  granta 


If  the  prevtotis  progrsjns  of  the  P\ibllc  Works  Administration 
can  Ije  taJien  as  a  crlKrlon.  and  I  believe  they  can,  the  majority 
of  project  sponsors  prefer  to  arrange  their  own  flnanring  for  their 
."Uiares  of  the  project  cost.  Many  public  bodies  can  txjrrow  money 
at  a  rale  of  interest  considerably  below  4  percent,  and  others  can 
sell  twnds  bearing  4  percent  Interest  at  a  substantial  premium. 
My  bill  does  not  fix  the  rate  of  interest  at  4  percent;  It  simply 
establishes  that  rate  as  the  maximum,  and  provides  leeway  for 
loans  at  a  leaser  rate.  However,  in  the  administnitlon  of  this 
provision  of  the  bill,  should  It  be  made  law,  it  mrvy  be  Impractica- 
ble to  vary  the  rate  of  Interest.  It  will  probably  be  found  that 
In  a  great  many  cases  loans  could  not  be  made  at  a  rate  below  4 
percent.  Therefore,  I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  assume  th*.t  4  percent 
will  be  the  rate  fixed  for  all  loans  to  sponsors  who  alao  receive  an 
outright  grant.  Asevimlng  this  to  be  true,  the  Administration  will 
not  be  able  to  utilize  as  large  an  amount  for  loans  as  it  will  for 
grants. 

There  ts  another  reason  why  more  money  should  be  available 
for  grants  than  for  loans  We  should  encourage  the  maximum 
amount  of  private  Investnrient  In  public  construction,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  more  attractive  scheme  than  that  of  outright 
grants 

I  have  Included  In  my  bill  a  provision  for  releasing  or  refunding 
all  or  any  part  of  the  Interest  on  loans  made  to  project  sponsors. 
This.  I  also  did  on  account  of  the  President's  recommendation  In 
his  message  to  Congress.  There  may  be  cases  where  this  form  of 
financing  might  prove  beneficial  to  project  sponsors.  Personally, 
I  feel  that  It  would  be  better  to  adhere  to  the  forms  of  financing 
already   in  effect   and   with   which   everyone    Is   acquainted. 

There  ts  incorporated  In  my  bill  a  provision  authorizing  P.  W  A. 
to  con-struct  projects  for  lease  to  public  bodies.  I  consider  this 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  bill  It  extends  to  pub- 
lic bodies,  whose  financial  status  la  such  that  they  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  the  financing  of  needed  projects,  an  opportunity  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  facilities  under  long-term  leasing  arranjre- 
ments,  with  or  without  the  privilege  of  purchase  at  55  percent 
at  the  project  cost  It  aleo  provides  an  opportunity  for  relieving 
unemployment  in  such  localities  without  requiring  the  community 
to  make  an  Initial  investment 

There  are  two  other  provlaions  in  my  bill  which  wotild  greatly 
facilitate  its  administration  if  it  should  be  made  law.  It  au- 
thorizes the  administration  to  exchange  securities  acquired  from 
a  public  body  for  any  other  securities  of  the  same  or  any  other 
public  body,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  such 
transactloDB  are  desirable  It  also  authorizes  the  adminlstratlcm 
to  sell  any  or  all  securities  acquired  from  public  bodies  without 
requiring  such  transactions  to  be  made  through  any  other  Federal 
organization:  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  be  paid  Into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  out-of-pocket  expendittirea 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

My  bill  contains  a  provision,  authorizing  the  administration  to 
nukke  recoverable  advances  to  public  bodies  for  preliminary  oper- 
ating expenses.  This  provision  serves  two  purposes:  it  will  greatly 
add  to  the  security  of  loans  made  by  the  administration,  and  it 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  public  bodies  in  cases  where  they  are 
able  to  finance  their  share  of  the  project  cost,  but  are  without 
funds  with  which  to  place  the  project  In  operation. 

I  believe,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  amounts  proposed  for 
grants  and  loans,  the  provisions  of  my  bill  are  simple,  sound,  and 
practicable,  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  favorable  consideration  In 
Congress. 


ani 
aqulf  oacttt, 


Relief    for 


Borrowers    From    the 
Loan  Corporation 


Home   Owner^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2.  1938 

Mr.  KELX.Y  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  the  co- 
author of  a  bill.  H.  R.  8226.  which  has  for  its  object,  relief 
for  borrowers  from  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 
This  bill  has  been  in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency since  August  12.  1937.  but  they  have  given  no  Indication 
of  reporting  It  to  the  House. 

If  these  overburdened  people  who  have  been  struggling 
to  save  their  homes  needed  this  biU  last  year,  then  certainlj^ 
with  the  difficulties  which  the  recession  has  placed  upon  them 
during  the  past  6  months,  they  need  it  twice  as  much  today. 

While  there  are  bills  which  would  provide  more  adequate 
relief  than  the  bill  I  speak  of.  I  am  urging  this  because  I  feel 
that  its  provisions  are  so  mild  that  oo  reasonable  person  can 
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object  to  them.  And  rather  than  see  no  bill  at  all,  I  think 
we  should  pass  this  one. 

H.  R.  8226  calls  for  a  reduction  of  the  Interest  rate  on 
loans  from  5  percent  to  3-'^  percent.  It  also  extends  the 
period  of  amortisatton  from  15  years  to  20  years. 

We  estabUsbed  this  H.  O.  L.  C.  to  save  homes  for  the 
American  people.  What  good  is  their  struggle  to  make  pay- 
moits  during  the  past  4  years  to  be,  if  this  reocBiaQ  is  gcdng 
to  take  their  homes  away  now? 

If  the  committee  does  not  take  action,  let  me  plead  with 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  provide  relief  for  these  people. 
There  is  a  petition  on  the  Clerk's  desk  to  bring  thte  bill  upon 
the  floor.  Let  us  not  adjoom  Congress  without  providing  the 
help  which  our  people  need.  Please  sign  the  petition,  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  pass  it. 


If  We  Desire  to  Retain  the  Capitalistic  System  Let 
Us  Go  to  Work  Earnestly  to  Reforn  It— "Hun- 
gry Men  Most  Eat'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2.1938 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress there  appeared  to  be  a  well-organiaed  movement  to 
mtdke  some  necessary  changes  in  our  monetary  system,  and 
several  bills  to  this  end  were  urged  by  the  monetary-niinded 
Members  of  Congress.  Among  the  bills  was  my  own  bill 
(H.  R.  3297)  providing  for  a  standard  of  money  measured 
by  the  labor-hour.  I  fully  realize  that  this  bill  is  the  only 
bill,  thus  far,  that  contains  a  sound  basis  for  the  issuance 
of  money,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  apparent  that  this  bill 
goes  further  than  the  majority  of  Congress  would  wish  to 
go.  Rather  than  Jeopardize  other  bills  which  might  possi- 
bly be  passed,  and  any  one  of  them  would  be  a  much  better 
system  than  that  under  which  we  are  new  operating,  I  de- 
cided not  to  interfere  with  any  other  bill  but  give  my  sup- 
port to  a  bill  that  might  be  passed  now.  I  have  at  no  time 
abandoned  the  philosophy  of  H.  R.  3297,  and  until  the  sub- 
stance of  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  we  shall  continue  to 
flounder  along  with  an  unworkable  system,  (x  at  least  one 
that  is  not  an  ideal  one. 

Since  I  have  at  all  times  been  wllUng  to  assist  others  In 
isassing  what  they  believed  to  be  the  proper  bill,  I  have  dis- 
covered two  outstanding  facts.  Rrst,  there  wHl  be  no  ma- 
terial change  in  our  present  monetary  ss^stem  at  this  session 
of  Congress — that  authority  comes  from  the  leaders  of  the 
administration.  Second,  that  the  monetary  reformers  are 
so  absolutely  sold  on  their  own  Wlla  that  they  can  see  no 
other,  and  there  cannot,  therefore,  be  enough  unity  of  action 
to  bring  out  and  pass  any  bill  at  all.  That  seems  to  be  a 
general  fault  with  most  reformers,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. They  all  agree  that  something  must  be  changed,  but 
they  cannot  agree  for  24  hours  on  any  one  single  plan  that 
will  have  the  support  of  all  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
subject. 

The  Patman  bill  has  many  followers;  the  Goldsborough  bill 
has  its  supporters;  the  Lemke  bill  has  gained  a  lot  of  mo- 
mentum at  this  session;  and  the  Gray  bill  is  very  much  alive, 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  its  author;  the  Binderup  bill 
has  created  a  great  stir  and  numbers  among  its  supporters 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  House.  But,  all  in  all,  no  one  of 
these  bills  can  unite  enough  support  at  this  session  to  win 
approval  in  the  House. 

Since  I  am  now  convinced  that  no  one  of  these  bills  has  a 
chance  of  being  passed  at  this  session,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
am  impeding  the  progress  of  any  one  of  them  by  nytiring  a 
few  feeble  suggestions  on  xay  own  bill.  H.  R.  3297. 


Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  particular  features  of  this 
bill,  let  us  state  a  few  fundamentals  that  must  be  recognised 
if  any  bill  is  to  bring  about  mKinetary  relief. 

First.  New  money  must  be  put  Into  circulation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  social  heap.  No  amount  of  money  spent  at  the 
top— like  grants  and  loans  to  banks,  railroads,  and  insurance 
companies — can  do  the  Job.  Sxperience  has  demonstrated 
this  bejrond  all  possible  question,  although  the  Secretary  oC 
the  Treasury,  and  the  President,  and  most  of  his  UnaDctel 
advisers  think  otherwise.  They  are  in  power  and  must  not 
only  share  the  credit  of  their  works  but  mteit  eventually  rtiare 
the  responsibility  of  failure.  It  sur^  tidces  a  lot  of  nerre  to 
keep  right  on  in  a  course  of  spending  titat  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  failure  In  bringing  about  recovery. 

It  Is  apparent  that  this  spending  spree  does  not  put  any 
power  of  buying  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  structure — 
it  gives  those  at  the  bottom,  or  some  of  them,  a  mere  Uring 
dole — a  sandwich — but  not  any  buying  power,  for  In  any 
event,  without  any  legislation,  the  people  generally  have  a 
right  to  live;  and  If  the  Oovemment  does  not  provide  the 
means  to  do  that,  the  people  will  themselves  find  a  way.  A 
few  hungry  men  will  not  find  a  way.  but  when  enough  of 
our  people  get  hungry  enough,  a  way  will  be  found  suid  that 
way  will  not  be  attended  by  that  degree  of  law  and  order 
which  should  prevail  in  a  republic  like  ours.  When  the  peo- 
ple are  driven  that  far,  no  one  has  the  right  to  rise  up  and 
complain  of  radical  action  by  a  lot  of  hungry  people,  for  it 
is  us  who  are  responsible  for  setting  this  course  of  conduct  tn 
action. 

Get  the  money  down  to  the  bottom  and  get  it  there  as 
quickly  as  passible  is  my  message  and  my  warning.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  must  formulate  and  put  into  operation 
a  system  that  will  keep  the  money  circulating  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  that  shall  leave  the  control  of  money,  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  money  lender,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
work;  not  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  but  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  work.  Any  other  S3^tem  cannot  sur- 
vive at  a  period  of  our  national  history  where  all  new  terri- 
tory has  been  taken  by  the  homesteaders  and  lost  to  the 
money  loaners. 

A  dollar  based  in  value  upon  its  relation  to  some  seven 
hundred  commodities  is  much  better  than  to  base  a  dollar 
upon  the  fictitious  value  of  one  commodity — gold,  but  if 
OUT  aim  and  purpose  is  to  keep  money  always  circulating  at 
the  bottom  it  must  be  based  upon  the  value  of  labor.  As 
soon  as  raw  material  is  fabricated  into  a  product  called  a 
commodity,  that  commodity  is  in  the  control  of  the  owners 
cf  manufacturing  and  distribution  systems,  and  the  moment 
anything  becomes  a  commodity,  just  that  moment  the  con- 
trol of  it  passes  from  the  labor  that  produced  it  to  tlie 
control  of  those  who  commercialize  it  for  profit.  When, 
however,  the  value  of  a  dollar  is  based,  not  upon  gold,  silver, 
or  some  seven  hundred  other  commodities,  but  upon  the 
value  of  labor,  then  it  logically  follows  that  the  control  of 
money  must  always  remain  in  control  of  those  who  labor. 
That  is  where  the  control  ought  to  be  if  our  whole  social 
structure,  under  the  profit  system,  or  capitalistic  system,  Is 
to  survive.  Any  other  control — control  such  as  we  have 
today — resulting  in  over  13,000,000  Jobless  people  and  a 
public  and  private  debt  that  in  amount  Is  more  than  the 
cash  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  United  States,  will 
inevitably  and  as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  eventually 
result  in  the  destruction  of  all  individual  Initiative  and  the 
concentration  of  effort  of  all  In  a  system  of  collectivism. 

The  anomalous  thing  about  the  present  situation  is  that 
those  who  ardently  desire  to  keep  the  capitalist  system  and 
preserve  the  full  measure  of  Individual  effort,  are  by  their 
actions  doing  the  most  to  bring  about  exactly  what  they 
do  not  want.  Those  who  are  striving  with  all  the  power 
they  possess  to  bring  relief  to  the  suffering  millions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  heap,  are  charged  with  being  Com- 
munists, and  traitors  to  democracy.  This  phenomena  Is 
no  different  from  that  exhibited  always  through  all  the 
pages   of   history   of    the   human   race.      Rome   was   noi 
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destroyed  by  its  fri^twt^  wl  Iwut  taut  by  ita  enemies  from 
wlthm.  When  greed,  avmrlc ;,  and  the  mani»  for  tbe  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  talcea  poe  lenion  of  any  people  in  control 

(and  that  means  the  majority 
of  them)  become  the  ncUnt  Kd  and  the  plundered  element 
of  that  state  of  society.  Tirhen  the  forces  <a  thJa  mania 
work  long  f«^»gH  to  brtog  suffering  and  disaster  to  the 
many  while  the  few  are  suoo  sssf ul.  thera  immediately  begins 
a  movement  to  end  the  metdu  by  which  those  few  gained 
their  wealth,  which  means  po  wer  and  control.  The  processes 
of  history  work  slowly  but  th  t  result  Is  never  in  doubt 

Applying  the  pages  oi  hun  lan  history,  open  to  all  to  read, 
to  the  present  finanrtal  situ  ttlon  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Unite  t  States  find  themselves  in.  it 
should  be  to  us.  who  make  tl  e  laws,  the  "handwriting  on  the 
walL" 

Cooerete  facts  are  before  ua.  Thirteen  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  and  woiien  are  Jobless  who  want  a  Job; 
private  Industry  admits  thit  with  no  hardships  in  Oov- 
«mment  regulations  no  mo-e  than  3.000.000  could  be  put 
back  to  worlL  Our  task,  thsrefore,  Is  not  to  sati&fy  private 
bustneas.  adjourn  this  Congress,  and  go  home.  Something 
of  far  more  Importance  remains  to  be  done.  We  are  here 
to  protect  those  10.000.000  !iho  do  not  have  a  chance  under 
our  present  system.  Every  rear  will  see  more  laborers  dis- 
placed, and  every  year  wlH  !  se  more  young  men  and  women 
coming  from  our  higher  Inst  tutions  of  learning  who  will  find 
themselves  unwanted  and  n)  future  in  sight.  Is  there  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  so  dumb  as  to  believe  for  one  mc- 
ment  that  this  situation  can  continue  indefinitely?  We  are 
playing  with  fire  to  remain   nactlve. 

We  are  forced  to  the  ccncluslon  now.  If  we  have  any 
thinking  power  left,  that  this  Jobless  situation  is  a  penna- 
nent  thing  under  our  preser  t  system  of  government.  If  we 
recognize  that  the  Jobless  wl  1  Increase  year  after  year  unless 
we  make  a  quick  departur*  from  the  elements  that  have 
produced  this  result  there  oight  to  be  no  hesitancy  In  meet- 
tag  the  situation  squarely  aid  solving  the  problem. 

If  we  are  serious  about  Uie  situation  and  eictually  intend 
to  relieve  the  pcojrfe  in  dlstiess  and  revive  business  which  is 
now  camped  here  to  WaslingtMi  asking  for  Government 
loans  to  keep  going  we  wll  take  action  upon  some  of  the 
Important  bills  now  pending  in  the  C(»gress. 

The  present  M.OOO.OOO.OO  i  program  of  the  President  will 
not  sohre  the  situation,  beca  jse  that  appropriates  money  for 
two  purpoeea.  and  two  only.  First,  to  provide  doles  for  the 
htmgry:  second,  to  make  msney  available  for  loans  so  that 
business  can  meet  Its  pay  -oils.  On  the  face  of  this  pro- 
gram, without  any  debate  a  all.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
has  thought  this  subject  t  uroufh  and  has  the  fingers  of 
his  mind  around  the  subject  that  doles  wlU  not  reestablish 
the  rec^hrer  to  a  proper  aoial  standard;  it  may  keep  him 
from  dyliv.  but  under  a  do  e  as  a  grant  or  as  payment  for 
work  under  a  dole  system  of  wages  he  cannot  regain  the 
soda)  position  to  which  he  s  entitled  and  which  is  guaran- 
teed to  him  In  our  great  chi  rter  of  liberties.  Loans  will  not 
help  the  businessman,  the  d  strlbutor,  or  the  processor — it  is 
business  he  wants  and  whlth  he  does  not  now  have;  loan^ 
will  only  Insure  his  final  an  I  complete  collapse.       | 

What  we  should  have  is: 

Ftrst.  Take  unto  ourselvei  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  granted  Congress 
and  operate  as  our  fathers  b  itended  we  should.  Take  control 
of  our  moDcy  and  credits  sad  bar  forever  the  richt  of  any 
tndlTldual  or  group  from  itstnc  the  Nation's  money  and 
credit  for  his  own  proHt.  W  e  have  that  right  under  the  Con- 
iUtutlon.  We  have  never,  to  fact,  rehnqtilshed  this  nght. 
but  bar  custom  and  conum  n  consent  and  uncondtitutional 
acts  of  CDDfresi  traosferro ,  that  right  to  the  banking  fra- 
ternity. Tlmxigh  the  uae  <  f  Oovemment  credit,  (or  which 
tbey  p«y  nothlni.  we  hrnvv  an  annual  interest  burden  of 
115.000.000.000.  or  more  thm  the  combined  net  income  of 
airtcultare  acul  labor  oter  a  period  of  the  past  6  years.  That 
annual  interest  burden  wlD  increase  unless  we  stop  the  pnv- 
Oaie  granted  to  this  v^dal  prlvUege  class. 


Paying  doles  will  not  put  any  buying  power  at  the  bottom 
of  our  social  structure  Buying  power  is  what  we  must  estab- 
lish. There  are  65.000  OOO  people  in  the  United  States  who 
have  no  tHiylng  power  knit  are  living  on  relief  and  the  ac- 
cumulations of  the  lives  of  themselves  and  thetr  fathers  for 
six  generaUons.  The  end  of  this  will  Anally  come.  Can 
these  66.000.000  people  borrow  any  money — as  the  President 
would  suggest?  Not  one  cent.  There  is  no  Government 
financial  agency  that  has  a  set-up  to  let  them  in.  A  loan 
means  that  the  recipient  must  have  security.  These  millions 
have  no  security.  All  they  have  is  their  hands  and  their 
brains,  but  with  no  possibility  of  putting  either  to  work.  We 
do  not  want  doles,  we  do  not  want  loans,  we  want  an  op- 
portunity to  work  under  a  scale  of  wages  that  will  enable  us 
to  satisfy  the  hundreds  of  necessary  wants  and  which  we 
cannot  now  satisfy.    That  is  buying  power. 

Let  this  Government  plan  work  that  is  necessary  &nd  last- 
ing— that  10  years  from  now.  50  years  from  now  wiD  be  an 
everlasting  monument  to  common  sense  and  statesmanship. 
No  program  arranged  overnight  and  for  the  duration  of  a 
few  months  can  mean  nor  has  it  meant  anything.  If  we 
recognize  our  governmental  obligation  of  furnishing  work, 
and  that  we  shall  constantly  have  this  problem  to  deal  with, 
the  people  at  the  bottom  will  have  returned  to  them  that 
buying  power  which  alone  can  satisfy  their  necessary  wants 
and  at  the  same  time  revive  a  stagnated  business  structure. 
If  we  mean  to  end  this  nightmare  of  business  and  social 
ruin,  we  can  do  it  at  once  by  putting  into  operation  the 
Townsend  recovery  proKram:  the  program  of  Government- 
planned  work  on  a  long-range  plan;  and.  finally,  but  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  futiu-e  of  this  democracy,  end  this 
criminal  interest  system  made  possible  by  the  private  use  of 
the  money  and  credit  of  a  great  Nation.  In  doing  this  we 
can  forever  fix  a  basis  for  the  issuance  of  money  that  will  not 
permit  again  the  situation  that  confronts  us.  We  can  estal>- 
lish  the  value  of  a  dollar  upon  the  value  of  a  labor-hour  for 
work,  and  thus  keep  the  control  of  the  "money."  or  medium 
of  exchange,  ui  the  hands  of  the  people,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs. 

Mr.  Pord  said  here  in  Washington  the  first  of  the  week 
that  if  the  Government  would  get  out  of  business  and  business 
get  out  of  Government,  things  would  come  out  all  right.  If 
Mr.  Pord  meant  that  busmess.  through  the  banking  system, 
has  controlled  this  Government  since  the  days  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  is  responsible  for  our  present  financial  chaos, 
I  agree  with  him  that  his  plan  would  work.  There  is  only 
one  drawback  to  it,  namely,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  class  are  so  deplorably  destitute  from  the  opera- 
tion of  business  in  control  of  the  Government  that  they  miost 
be  given  a  helping  hand  to  get  back  to  a  position  of  self- 
support.  TTiat  Is.  this  Government,  while  not  desirous  of 
engaging  in  business,  must,  nevertheless,  guarantee  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  the  right  to  work  and 
receive  wages  that  will  sustain  them  as  self-respecting,  gov- 
ernment-supporting citizens. 

While  I  have  no  patent  on  the  legislation  that  will  restore 
our  normal  functions  as  a  nation,  I  will  assert  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  following  bills  outlines  a  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment enacted  by  law  which  will  put  in  motion  forces  that  will 
restore  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  the  sacred  rights  guaran- 
teed to  them — the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 
Those  bills  are  H.  R.  3297.  H.  R.  4199,  H.  J.  Res.  317. 
Lest  we  forget  the  messages  sent  us  by  our  great  leaders 
of  the  past,  let  me  read  again  the  messages  from  Lincoln, 
Jefferson,  and  Chase: 

Capital  primarily  did  not  exist  except  as  natural  ir^sourcM  and 
when  labor  waa  appUeci  to  natural  resources  it  brougiit  capital. 
Hence,  labor  waa  previous  to  capital  and  entitled  to  first  conaider- 
atlon  — Lincoln 

I  believe  that  banking  tnjstltutlons  are  more  dangerous  to  our 
liberties  than  standing  armies  Already  they  have  raised  a  money 
aristocracy  that  has  set  the  Government  at  defiance.  The  Issuing 
power  sliould  be  taken  away  from  banks  and  restored  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  people  to  whom  It  properly  belongs. — Jefferson. 

My  agency,  in  procurinn  the  puaa«re  of  the  National  Bank  Act, 
the  greatest   financial  misuake  of  my  life.     U  hae  built  up  a 
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monopoly  that  offsets  every  Interest  In  the  country.  It  should  be 
repealed  But  before  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  people  will  be 
arrayed  on  one  side  and  the  bank:s  on  the  other  In  a  contest  such 
B£  we  have  never  seen  before  in  tills  country — Salmon  P.  Chaae. 

I  see  In  the  near  future  a  crisis  arising  which  unnerves  me  and 
causes  me  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country.  The  money 
power  of  the  country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  retgn  by  working 
upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people  until  the  wealth  Is  aggregated 
in  a  few  hands,  and  the  Republic  Is  destroired.  I  feel  at  this  time 
more  anxious  for  my  country  than  ever  In  the  midst  of  war. — 
Lincoln 

I  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of  Ood  eternal  hoetlllty  against  any 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.  I  am  for  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  I  am  opposed  to  sUenoe  by  force  Instead 
of  reason,  any  complaint  or  criticism.  Just  or  unjust,  by  otir  people 
against  the  Government. — JefTerson. 
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Mr.  TRANSUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Lansing.  Mich., 
on  April  21: 

The  com -breeding  experience  of  the  past  20  y^ars  Is  certain  to 
have  a  most  significant  effect  on  the  genetic  thinking  of  mld- 
westem  farmers.  In  the  long  run.  this  effect  Is  likely  to  be  felt 
even  more  In  the  field  of  livestock  breeding  than  In  plant  breeding. 
In  brief,  the  method  of  breeding  which  has  proved  so  \isef\il  In 
com  may  be  called  "controlled  heterosis."  With  most  types  of 
plants  It  Is  impractical  to  produce  a  fresh  supply  of  seed  each  year 
by  the  methods  of  oontrolled  hetwxwls.  But  with  com  the 
method  Is  practical  and  with  many  types  of  livestock  I  am  con- 
vinced the  same  method  with  suitable  modifications  wlU  likewise 
prove  to  be  practical. 

INOIAN    INTSKKSTB)    IN    COUf    FOB    HTTMAK    0OK8X7MPTION 

Because  I  believe  the  methods  evolved  In  com  breeding  will 
eventually  have  a  profound  significance  to  livestock  breeding.  I 
propose  to  review  the  com  erperlence.  The  early  Indian  com 
breeders  must  have  done  a  remarkable  Job  but  how  they  worked 
no  one  knows.  Many  of  the  tribes  apparently  mixed  up  religious 
ceremonies  with  their  corn-planting  and  aeed-harvestlng  opera- 
tions. To  some  extent  they  seem  to  have  saved  seed  on  the  basis 
of  an  esthetic  appreciation  for  different  colors.  They  seem  to 
have  had  a  much  greater  appreclaUon  for  the  early  8-row  strains 
of  flint  and  flovir  com  than  la  the  caae  today  with  the  white  people 
who  grow  corn  In  the  same  region.  Nevertheless.  In  the  rich  river 
valleys  of  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  along  the  Ohio,  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  Indians 
grew  dent  com  with  16  to  34  rows.  In  Virginia  and  other  parU  of 
the  South  the  Indians  grew  what  the  early  settlers  called  sho»-peg 
corn,  with  narrow,  deep  rotigh  kernels  and  with  the  ear  sometimes 
carrying  even  more  than  34  rows.  The  kernels  were  apparently 
very  starchy  and  the  test  weight  must  have  been  60  pounds  per 
bushel  or  less.  Undoubtedly  the  soft  types  of  com.  whether  the 
many-rowed  gourd  seed  or  the  8-rowed  flour  com.  strongly  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  Indians  because  of  ease  of  grinding.  In 
many  parts  of  the  covmtry  and  especially  in  the  North,  the 
8-rowed  flint  com  seems  to  have  been  the  strain  \ued  for  roastlng- 
ear  purpoees. 

Many  people  have  the  idea,  especially  In  the  central  Com  Belt. 
that  the  white  man  greatly  improved  the  com  which  the  Indian 
handed  over  to  him.  VThen  the  white  man  came  to  Iowa,  for 
instance,  he  found  the  Indians  growing  very  largely  bl\»  and  white 
types  of  8-rowed  flints  and  floura.  There  were  also  red  and  calico 
types  and  some,  but  not  so  very  much,  yellow.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Indian  sorts  were  considerably  earlier  than  the  types  which  the 
white  man  ultimately  grew  in  the  same  territory.  From  this  it 
can  be  concluded,  because  late  varieties  ordlnally  outylelded  early 
sorts,  that  white  men  in  Iowa  in  the  early  twentieth  century  were 
growing  higher -yielding  types  of  com  than  Indians  were  growing 
In  Iowa  in  18S0.  But  there  is  no  certainty  whatever  that  ths 
white  man  in  ttte  early  twentieth  oentury  in  lows  was  frowlng 


higher-yielding  strains  of  dent  com  than  the  Indians 
Ing  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  In  ISOO.  The  white  men  who 
came  to  the  Com  Belt  merely  brought  from  the  Bast  later-matur- 
ing types  of  com  than  the  Indians  had  been  accustomed  to  grow- 
ing in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Knowing  the  Indian's  dietary  habits  as  we  do.  it  seems  probable 
that  modern  dent  corn  was  evolved  in  considerable  measure  by  tba 
white  man  by  selecting  from  crosses  between  the  gourd  seed  corn 
from  Virginia  and  flint  com  from  a  little  farther  north.  Gexkstt- 
ically.  it  would  be  equally  plausible  to  argue  that  both  flint  com 
and  gourd  seed  com  were  segregates  from  a  primitive  dent  oom. 
The  genetic  plausibility  of  this  assumption,  however,  is  negattved 
not  merely  by  our  knowledge  of  the  corn  dietary  customs  oC  ths 
Indians,  but  also  by  the  observations  made  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  John  Lorain  (1753-1833),  of  PhUlpsburg,  Pa.  Mr. 
Lorain,  known  to  historians  as  a  man  whose  honesty  and  integrity 
were  above  reproach,  speaks  of  the  ooosdous  crossing  of  the  whit* 
gourd  seed  and  the  yellow  flint  aixi  then  weWirtlng  segregatss  of  a 
type  which  we  would  call  dent.  In  view  al  otir  knowlet^e  of  tba 
Indians  and  of  Lorain's  testimony,  it  seems  probable  that  the  dent 
corns  of  the  Com  Belt  originated  in  large  measure  by  selectloo 
from  either  accidental  w  planned  crosses  of  the  late  gourd  seed 
and  the  earlier  flint. 

Undoubtedly  the  Indians  grew  all  ths  component  parts  <A 
modern  dent  com  and  the  Virginia  Indians  may  even  have  grown 
dent  com  itself.  It  remained,  however,  for  the  white  man  fully  to 
utilize  the  superior  yielding  power  of  dent  com.  The  white  man, 
being  interested  primarily  in  growing  com  for  horaea.  cattle,  and 
hogs,  and  having  power  machinery  for  grinding  when  preparing 
com  meal  for  hunxan  consumptloti.  gave  primary  emphasis  to  yield 
rather  than  to  ease  in  grinding. 

About  1890  the  people  of  the  Com  Belt  began  to  think  seriously 
and  in  an  or^nized  way  about  improrlng  their  oom.  Up  to  that 
time  Com  Belt  farmers  in  their  corn-breeding  operations  had 
improved  upon  the  Indiaiui  chiefly  by  substituting  a  later  type  of 
com  from  the  East  for  the  earlier  t3rpes  which  the  Indians  had 
grown.  Up  to  that  time,  there  is  no  evidence  that  when  the 
difference  In  objectives  is  kept  in  mind,  the  white  farmen  had 
proved  themselves  in  any  way  to  be  superior  as  com  breeders  to 
the  Indians. 

CX»IT  BKAUTT  NOT  OOITiraCTB)  WITH  TBLDOrO  ABZUTT 

Following  1800  came  30  years  of  enthusiastic  Interest  in  com 
shows.  Standards  of  com  beauty  were  evolved  which  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  yield  but  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
several  thousand  corn  farmers.  The  agricultural  colleges  held  oom 
shows  at  the  time  of  the  winter  short  course,  and  they  trained 
farm  boys  to  act  as  judges.  In  this  way,  an  Inunenae  interest  In 
com  was  stirred  up  and  while  the  corn-show  doctrines  which  were 
taught  were  utterly  misleading,  the  eventual  outcome  was  good, 
mie  powers  a(  obeerration  of  thousands  of  farm  boys  were  firmly 
fixed  on  com.  It  is  not  stirprlslng  that  after  a  time  some  of  them 
began  to  dig  in  deeper  than  the  superfldalities  of  the  oom  show. 

Perry  O.  Holden.  the  great  oom  evangelist,  proved  In  this  reapict 
to  be  an  interesting  study  In  dual  pcrvxiallty.  He  had  graduaved 
from  the  Michigan  Agrlculttiral  College  in  188Q  and  while  there  he 
had  the  benefit  of  rigorous  training  in  botanic  observations  by  Dr. 
W.  J.  Beal.  who  is  recognized  as  the  first  to  hybridise  oom  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  hybrid  vigt^r  in  the  first  generation  hybrid, 
or  what  he  called  buoyancy  or  hybridization.  Whether  Dr.  BeaJ 
U^d  Mr.  Holden  about  his  experiments  in  crossing  the  varieties  of 
com  here  at  the  Michigan  staUon  to  1881,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  Dr.  Beal.  as  professor  of  botany,  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  Mr.  Holden.  Dr  Beal.  a  student  and  follower  at  Agas- 
Blz,  had  impressed  on  Mr.  Holden  the  need  for  observing  all  forms 
of  plant  life  minutely,  carefully,  and  conttDuously.  And  so  Mr. 
Holden  became  a  notable  com-show  enthusiast  and  used  the  oom- 
show  mechanisms  to  get  hold  of  many  hundreds  of  Iowa  farm 
boys.  He  could  place  com  samples  with  an  air  of  great  finality, 
as  though  he  really  knew  which  ones  wve  best.  And  yet  he  must 
have  bad  some  twinges  <A  conscieiuje  about  the  whole  matter,  be- 
cause in  liMH  he  encouraged  me  to  plant  on  an  ear-to-row  basis 
60  ears  of  com  which  he  had  placed  in  a  com  show.  I  remember 
yet,  very  clearly,  the  terms  in  which  he  extolled  the  superiority  at 
one  particular  ear.  But  at  the  same  time  he  whetted  my  eagerneM 
to  see  how  the  different  ears  of  corn  would  yield.  And  so  X 
planted  these  different  ears  cui  an  ear-to-row  basis  by  hand  la 
a  6- acre  field,  and  harvested  tliem  and  weighed  them  up  mysett 
In  the  fall. 

Of  course,  I  found  that  Mr.  Hcdden.  as  a  com  judge,  dldnt  really 
know  anything  about  the  relative  yielding  power  of  the  different 
ears.  But  Holden,  as  a  stimulator  of  boys,  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess, and  I  shall  never  forget  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  him.  Inci- 
dentally, I  may  say  that  the  60  ears  which  Holden  furnished 
me  to  plant  in  the  spring  of  1904  came  from  stock  which  Holden 
had  brought  Into  Iowa  in  1903  from  the  farm  of  James  L.  Reld.  of 
Tazewell  County,  111.  The  Reld  com  had  been  derived  by  long 
years  of  selection  from  a  cross  of  an  early  yellow  flint  with  a  late 
reddish  semigourd  seed  type  of  com  which  had  been  brought 
In  from  theOhio  River  bottoms  about  50  years  previoxisly. 

At  the  same  time  that  Holden  waa  waking  me  up  to  the  funda- 
mental impracticability  of  the  com  show.  George  ShuU  and  K.  M. 
East,  working  respectively  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  Long  Island,  and 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  were  starting  their  historic  experlmenu  In  the 
Inbraedlng  of  com.  They  did  their  first  crossing  In  1907  and  aa- 
iKPUpri^  their  astonishing  results  In  1908  and  1906.    I  ^~ 
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Tn    1913   I   tried   doing   a   little 
which   had  been  derteed  by  O    N 
Agrtculture.   and    Again   reached 
was  too  laborious.     At  that  time 
I  was  ezpertmentlng  with  the  o 
of  the  United  States      Oftentlme^ 
produce  unusually  good  reeulta 
rasult  the  followtng  year,  X 
of  bard  ezperlenee.  my  mind  was 
that  vaneUee  mlRht  be  uniform 
ance  snd  at  the  same  time  be 
to  genetic  characterlatles  ha  Ting 
been  driven  completely  Into  tbe 
tnnce      Dr    James  R    Holbert 
bad   a  somewhat   similar 
formerly  in  the  Department  of 
nence      Dr.  D    P    Jones,   at  tbe 
eel  Ted   his  original   Inspiration 
the    future    posMbUltlea   of 

In  AuguMt  of  1919,  or  poealbly 
on   Prof.   T    A    Kleaselbach,  of 
gave  the  Sprag;  Foundation 
about  the  status  of  com  breeding 
ability  of  growing  a  rather 
Nebraska    conditions.      He    bad 
shows  but  he  dldnt  believe  that 
of  com  breeding  aside  from  ae 
from  an  adapted  strain.     He 
tn  which  they  bad  pulled  out 
before  they  could  shed  pollen 
year  for  a  number  of  veara.  but 
did  not  yield  any  more  (In  fact, 
seed  from  another  plot  tn  which 
wise  undesirable  plants  were  all^' 
fMHor   KlMselbach   at   that   time 
higher  yields  by  the  croeslng  of 
and   X.    O.    Montgomery,   of   the 
yean  prevloualy  bad  done 
cm  the  average  the  crousee  of 
more  than  regular  open  polUnat^ 
problem,   however,  from  the 
a  large  number  at  croases  of 
of  dlaeovenng  whether  or  not 
duce   unusually  good  restUU. 

I  shall  always  remember  Prof 
at  Ames,  as  one  at  those  klndl] 
human  problems  Involved  when 
Uon.     He  sympathlaed  with  tbe 
eom   skow  but  st    the 
attention  Ute  facte  necessary  to 
want  to  hurt  people,  but  at  tb4 
He  was  probably  more  reaponslbl  > 
Mm  Iowa  eom>yieldlng  teat  In 
lo  do  so  oould  send  in  4  poundii 
and  get  th<>  com  tested  for 
other  rarmare  living  in  his  district 
test   because   the  names  ware 
mnpies  as  grown  in  the  aald  ant  I 
the  reauiu  untU  the  day  of  tha 
arat  eomprehenstve.  eatlraly 
wiUi  open-pollinated  flom  wm 
had  not  been  for  the  lowm  ytaM 
today  there  would  be  Ism  than 
lo  hybrtd  eom  m  wtU  he  the 


tlZM 


II 


utU 


nay 


n  sevoM  proh»hie  that  la  th« 
%t  iMMii  U.OOQ.0O0  aorM  ol  hyhr^ 
weather ,  the  UiUl  yitld  of  eorn 
nore  than  wtmld  have  been  the 

eiaated    «u   open-poiUnaled 
ybrtd  «am  wUl  yi«)d  lltUe  II  ui ' 
hut  under  other  cAndUltme  It 
Ml  acre  more     No  one  kiiowt 
htii  ««  ^  know  that  undM 
vtU  rtat«  ruily  ■  huahela  an  aan 
Mkk  nvoM  of  vht  flMMtterctal  ^ 
OMn-pckUinattd  eom     At  ih« 
ftiaaied  etMhmeftua  hyhrt«la  tvt 
Ktufhem  «arn  hell     In  tin* 
of  iw^l  eomiMratal  Iiyhri4a  for 
torn  beit*. 

The  ekpertment  rtailMta,  tha 
■tates  Da^artmant  ot  hgntMiiykif 

Cid\K«4l  llteraUy  UMHMAdi  el  ' 
■da  of  (hottaands  of  •infle 
va«  proaaii      The  akpartmantal 
protaahiy  watt,  at  tha  preaanl  ' 
Mar     Of  Um  many  Utotiaantti 
«0  or  W  art  raalty  outatandtim 
ininf   luraara   to   imprvivi 


ol  the  men  at  Amee  in  1910  [ 
whole  approach  was  probably  [ 
of  doing  the  hand-poUtnAiing 


leis  I 

inbreeding,    using    a   technique 
Collins,  of  the  Department   of 
conclusion    that    the   proceaa 
and  for  several  years  thereafter 
ling  of  varieties  from  aQ  parts 
theee  varieties  would  croes  to 
t>ut  when  1  tried   to  repeat   the 
mes  had  bad  luck      As  a  result 
forced  to  accept  the  conclusion 
.    elth  respect  to  outward  appear- 
tr  fmendotisly  variable  with  regard 
lo  do  with  yield      By  1919.  I  had 
irms  of  the  East  and  ShuU  doc- 
ig   at   Bloomlnirton .   Ill  .   had 
,,  to   my    own       F     D    Rlchey. 

AfTlculture,  had  had  a  like  expe- 
Oonnecticut  station,   having   re- 
East,    had    a   great    vlelun   of 
and    cross-breeding    com 
It  was  1920,  I  remember  calling 
University  of   Nebraaka,   who 
in  1931.  and  talking  with  him 
He  told  me  about  the  deslr- 
long  slender  ear  type   under 
lo    faith    whatever    In    the    com 
..  there  eraa  any  practical  method 
ilitctlng   good,   sound,   smooth   ears 
about  having  a  breeding  plot 
tasaela  of  all  the  barren  plants 
_ls  had  been  kept  up  year  after 
the  seed  com.lng  from  this  plot 
It  yielded  slightly  less)    than  the 
tbe  barren,  smutted,  and  other- 
»wed  to  shed   their  pollen      Pro- 
had   very   UtUe  faith   In  getUng 
mbred  strains.     He   told  how  he 
Nebraska   staUon.   s    number   of 
_,  work  in  com,  but  said  tliat 
lnt>red  strains  had   yielded  no 
com.     He  was  thinking  of  the 
tnt  of  the  average   yields  of 
and  not  from  the  standpoint 
inbreda  would  cross  to  pro* 


inbreeilng 
Ue 
at4d 
standpoint 
Inbieds 
ceitaln 


.  D.  Rugbca.  of  the  Iowa  station 
tolerant  men  who  compose  the 
ihere  Is  a  rapidly  changing  sltua- 
men  who  were  Interested  tn  the 
endeavored   to  bring   to   their 
wake  them  up.     Uughea  did  nut 
same  time  he  wanted  progress, 
than  anyone  else  for  settlnR  up 
.     Any  Iowa  fanner  who  wanted 
of  his  com  and  a  as  ediry  fee 
In  eompariaon  with  corn  from 
.    It  waa  a  oumpletely  impartial 
aaaoelated   with   the  different 
not  brought  together  with 
afcvaotiacemant  ol  the  reaulu.    The 
ylald  comparison  o|  hybrid 
tha  Iowa  ytald  teau.  amd  if  it 
teata,  It  la  praeuoaUy  certain  that 
ona-hall  aa  many  acres  planted 
thiB  aprtat 
sr  MTtan  coaM  m  ia«« 
yaar  ItM  there  will  be  planted 
porn,  and  II  we  have  ordinary 
hi  at  laaat  too  OOO.OOO  buahoU 
oa«  If  tha  mma  aeree  had  been 
i      Unclar   anme   cnnditawia    the 
mora  thaa  opa&*p^Ullnated  corn, 
ylald  aa  much  aa  M  bvishrla 
ciauaea  theaa  wide  variations 


imputua 

IB 


ifhal 

(wnaiuuna  adautad  hybrida 

mora  than  opan-pcahnaled  eorn. 

tMive  atUler  atalks  than  the 

treaant  time  Ihare  are   tery   few 

tha  northern  mm  bait  «>r  the 

4ndoub%e<l)y,  thara  will  ba  plenty 

both  tlM  northarn  and  aoutham 


h!brMa 


pneata  bnadera.  and  th*  United 
I  have,  durtni  tha  paat  10  venrt. 
inbrad  atraiBa  ol  ctwn  aiui  nun- 
three-way  crtwaaa.  a^id  four* 
wurb  by  iheae  various  agenrtea 
more  than  a  million  dollan  a 
iabr«(to  prtuduead.  pr\>b«b)y  only 
An  immetMs  amount  of  wi^rk  it 
vartotM   labrada   by 


(I 


croeslng,  so  that  their  respective  strongs  points  can  be  retained 
and  the  weak  points  eliminated. 

Fn.)m  now  on  the  rate  of  prot<re«8  Ln  hybrid  com  will  undoubt- 
e<lly  be  much  slower  than  during  the  past  15  years,  but  never- 
theless there  Is  certain  to  be  pnjgreas  Looking  ahead,  we  can  be 
fairly  certain  tliat  In  1945  there  will  be  well  adapted  commercial 
strains  of  hybrid  com  for  practically  every  section  of  the  Com 
Belt,  that  will  yield  at  least  20  percent  more  than  the  average 
open  poUmated  corn  aa  grown  in  the  respective  parts  of  the  Corn 
Belt  in  1920  This  means  that  on  moat  of  the  farms  In  the  Com 
Belt,  the  20  percent  of  the  com  land  which  Is  moet  poorly  adapted 
lo  com  and  moet  likely  to  bt-  hurt  by  erosion,  can  be  taken  out  of 
cultivation  and  returned  to  grass.  Prom  an  economic  point  ol 
view  the  significance  of  hybrid  corn  Is  probably  greater  than  moet 
of  the  plant-breeding  achievements  in  which  the  experiment  sta- 
tions and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  Involved. 

LTV-rerOCK    BRIIDING  COMPARABLK  TO   CORN    BRXXSINO   IN    1810 

I  have  described  the  evolution  of  corn-breeding  methods  and 
especially  the  development  of  hybrid  com  In  such  great  detail 
because  I  wish  to  Indicate  the  method  of  approach  that  I  t>elleve 
may  eventually  prove  to  be  fully  as  significant  with  Uveetock  as 
with  com.  if  we  leave  dairy  and  poultry  out  of  account  we  may 
say  that  livestock  breed in(<  operations  today  are  In  much  the  same 
state  as  the  corn-breeding  operations  were  previous  to  1910.  In  all 
too  many  cases  the  graduates  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  agricultural  collegeB  assume  that  the  placing  of  an 
animal  in  a  livestock  show  really  determines  relative  genetic  ment. 

Outside  of  poultry  and  dairying  the  whole  animal-breeding  field 
l.?  still  permeated  In  large  measure  with  the  thought  of  show-ring 
excellence  as  contrasted  with  ftinctlonal  excellence.  Nowhere  In 
animal  husbandry  is  there  a  test  which  means  as  much  as  the 
yield  test  tn  corn  The  closest  approach  Is  In  poultry,  but  the 
egg-laying  contest  Is  only  a  partial  approach  and  In  certain  re- 
spects can  be  improved  on  very  greatly  In  a  genuine  poultry  test 
each  competing  breeder  would  send  100  eggs  to  the  testing  station 
In  the  early  spring  All  eggs  would  be  hatched  at  the  same  time 
and  a  complete  record,  including  mortality  and  rate  of  growth  of 
the  chicks,  would  be  kept  All  puUet.s  would  be  saved  and  there 
would  be  no  culling  The  trouble  with  the  present  type  of  egg- 
laying  contest  18  that  it  measures  much  more  the  capacity  of  the 
breeder  as  a  culler  than  as  a  breeder  If  eggs  were  sent  to  a  test- 
ing station  Instead  of  pullets  ready  to  lay.  the  breeder  who  Is 
outstanding  as  a  culler  rather  than  aa  a  breeder  wovild  soon  be 
eliminated  A  blrd'.s  ability  to  resist  disease  Is  rapidly  becoming 
JuBt  aa  important  aa  its  egg-laying  ability  In  this  connection,  the 
new  Regional  Laboratory  for  the  Improvement  of  Viability  In 
Poultry,  which  is  to  be  located  here  at  East  Lansing,  should  be 
very  helpful  In  solving  some  of  our  poultry -disease  problems.  It  is 
expected  that  breeding  for  resistance  will  be  one  of  the  Important 
phases  of  the  work  of  thl.s  laboratory  But  above  all.  we -want  to 
know  the  average  capacity  of  ail  of  the  pullets  to  produce  a  large 
number  of  standard -size  eggs  and  not  merely  the  capacity  of  a 
few  selected  pulleu.  A  number  of  Individual  poultry  breeders. 
both  at  the  experiment  .itallons  and  In  private  life,  have  taken  into 
account  in  their  breeding  operations  the  criticisms  which  I  have 
stated  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  e«fg-laylng  contest  that  has 
taken  these  criticKsm.t  into  acctnint.  and  until  the  egg-laying  con- 
teatu  have  changed  their  practices  I  do  not  anticipate  that  really 
rapid  progress  can  be  made  ui  tt-rms  which  wlU  greatly  affect  tha 
production  of   the   uvorage  fanner. 

MCTHODR  or  BarxniNO  in  daihv  CATTta 
Prom  a  renetic  point  of  view  the  dairy  testing  work  Is  not  aa 
good  in  many  resjxTta  as  the  {x>ultry  The  dllBculty  Is  that  tha 
milk  record*  are  not  mwle  under  comjmrahle  conditions  C?ow8 
under  te«t  c»lvf  lU  different  times  of  the  year,  are  fed  varying 
rations  i»nd  uon\t  are  milkwl  two  times  a  day,  aome  three  tlmee, 
and  some  four  times  Htrrnuoun  cfTorts  are  made  to  make  tha 
records  aa  nearly  wimparable  as  possible  but  we  all  know  there  la 
a  wide  marHln  of  error  It  ii  reoognniie<l  that  there  are  practical 
linvitatmns  m  getiing  records  undrr  i^otnparabls  conditions  There 
la  great  i\r«»d  ri|{hl  now  however  fur  the  development  of  lM>tter 
tethnujues  for  making  oon\p»rahlf  tesu  The  beat  Una  ol  ap- 
pnwch  has  been  the  proven  •\r*  who  has  to  hla  credit  a  larga 
number  of  dam-dnughter  w»m|>*r»«ina.  which  prove  beyond  quas- 
ti»>i\  thtf  ths  bull  under  pon»i<ler»ti<in  )MMwosaaa  an  InhartUnea 
that  will  enable  him  vo  traivantit  a  uniformly  high  level  of  prixtuc- 
lion  to  his  oiTspnivi  In  thi«  connection  I  baltev*  the  work  of  tha 
■ureau  of  l>alrv  Indtis'ry  of  the  l>e|>»rtM\»nt  of  Agriculture,  under 
O  R  IV»ed  fortnerly  in  rh*rir»  v»f  dairy  wt»rk  at  tha  lArhlgan 
atatuui  IS  of  unvuual  ■igninoaiu^  r\\r  thf  ttnt  time  tha  effort  la 
t»e»ni  madf  t«>  iK^ep  up  to  lUtr  \\\f  iiMlexo*  of  all  aires  proved  in 
dairy  herd  imprinrment  a««Hi«iioi\»  Th»  individual  braeder 
nevar  knows  whether  the  o«lve«  out  of  a  new  bull  will  prove  to  he 
better  than  their  damn  vmt  not  It  u  a  great  gamble  A  bull  tat 
whioh  a  large  turn  of  money  has  t>een  ^>«ld  ean  eaally  produea 
calves  which  when  mature  will  give  Iwaa  milk  than  their  dama, 
Netertwvftwity  for  productiv,.  faot«M"t  in  the  bull  and  the  poaslblllty 
of  varyinii  rte«Tee«  of  (vetrnwu  nn  i>rtwert\  the  hull  and  the  par- 
ticular dams  uewt,  make  tuiry  br«e«1ing  under  condltlona  aa  they 
aaist  ttxlay  a  highly  ■|ir<MtUuve  vnterpriae 

T^e  thow  ring  of  «Miurw  ii  prnrtically  wnrthleaa  from  the  stand- 
point  o|  ttmw^vering  ■vu>erior  tern\  plasm  in  dairy  rows  A  system 
of  establiahing  big  recortl*  ot\  a  jMkrticular  cow  or  a  amall  iroup  ol 
higlilv  lelectiHl  roan  haa  "onN*"  •dvai\ta|fea  over  the  show  ring  as  a 
aaathod  ol  diaouveium  nuperiur  (vrin  plaam     Olvaa,  howavar,  II 
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also  is  serloasly  misleading.  As  ordinarily  toed,  the  method  at 
making  a  big  record  on  a  few  highly  selected  cows  Is  phenotyptc 
tn  Its  approach  rather  than  genotyptc.  A  phenotypic  approach 
might  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  ]»X)spectlve  pur- 
chasers who  dont  know  the  difference  between  a  gezK>type  and  a 
pbenot3rpe.  I  am  sure  that  Informed  persons  In  our  agrlctHttiral 
colleges,  however,  are  more  and  more  getting  away  from  the  prac- 
tice of  fooling  themselves  and  their  sCtxlenU  by  cr«atlng  pride  In 
the  high  producing  phenotype  which  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
pass  on  Its  geneUc  capacity  In  succeeding  generations. 

Bull  testing  by  the  dam-daughter  comparison  Is  Infinitely  su- 
perior both  to  the  show  ring  and  tbe  system  of  making  big  records 
on  a  few  highly  selected  oows.  But  bull  testing  by  the  dam- 
ttaughter  oompartson  can  alao  be  hl^y  deceptive  II  the  com- 
parisons are  made  only  as  tbe  liaaU  of  a  few  dam-daughter 
comparisons  when  more  are,  or  should  be  available.  If  tbe  Infe- 
rior dam -daughter  comparlaons  are  left  out.  deception  will  be 
created  unless  very  imuaual  reaaons  fully  explain  the  omitted 
records.  But  even  when  all  of  the  dam-daughter  comparisons  are 
included  which  should  be  Included,  tbe  result  of  bull  testing  by 
this  method  may  to  some  extent  be  misleading  In  ease  the  bull  is 
heterozygous  for  high  productive  qualtttes.  If  he  Is  heterooygous, 
some  of  blB  calves  may  be  very  good  and  some  very  bad.  In  the 
case  of  a  bull,  heterozygous  for  productive  qtiallUes,  with  an  out- 
standingly high  Index,  the  problem  of  fixing  his  good  qualities  by 
Inbreeding  t>ecomes  an  Impossible  one  without  a  large  amount  of 
selection.  Even  after  the  first  generation  of  Inbreeding,  the  sons 
of  an  outstandingly  fjood  heterorygous  bull  may  In  some  cases 
prove  to  be  bad.  Moreover,  the  good  etms  may.  In  turn,  prove  to 
be  heteroeygouB. 

It  will  save  time,  of  cotnree.  If  some  method  can  be  developed 
whereby  those  bulls  which  are  homocygous  for  high  productive 
qualities  can  be  discovered  before  much  time  has  been  spent  on 
fixing  those  qualities  more  definitely  by  Inbreeding.  By  actual 
breeding  expertmente  of  tbe  Bureau  o*  Dairy  Industry  such  b\ills 
have  been  discovered.  They  have  been  placed  In  experimental 
breeding  herds  and  in  farmers"  herds  and  have  demonstrated  that 
their  homoeygoslty  for  high  production  does  carry  on  Into  suc- 
ceeding generations.  In  any  event.  It  Is  advisable  for  the  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  Department  of  Agrtculttire  in  developing 
homozygoelty  for  productive  qualities  In  bulla  by  the  dam-daugh- 
ter method  to  remember  the  need  for  using  as  many  comparlaons 
as  pooslble 

In  breeding  experiments  at  the  Beltsvllle  Station  where  sines  of 
known  transmitting  ability  have  been  used  for  a  number  of  gen- 
erations, they  have  been  able  to  breed  cows  with  a  consistently 
high  level  of  production.  In  these  experiments  every  daughter,  no 
matter  how  poor  she  may  be,  Is  given  the  same  opportunity  to 
show  her  producing  ability  as  are  the  highest  producers.  Eighty- 
two  Jersey  ccms  sired  by  btills  of  proved  transmitting  ability,  that 
were  bred  at  the  station  and  tested  under  uniform  conditions, 
have  made  an  average  mature  yield  of  057  pounds  butterfat. 
Twenty-one  of  tbe  83  cow*  produced  less  than  000  pounds  butter- 
fat.  Pour  sires  were  used  that  did  not  sire  a  daughter  that  made 
leas  than  500  pounds  buttarfat  (mature  basis).  Ninety-one  Hol- 
steln  cows  have  been  sired  at  this  station  by  sires  of  known  trans- 
mitting ability,  and  their  average  prtjductlon  on  a  mature  basis 
was  089  pounds  butterfat.  Sixteen  ol  tbe  91  oows  made  records 
of  less  than  000  pounds  butterfat.  The  lowest  producer  of  the 
173  Jerseys  and  Hotetelna  had  a  retiwd  of  353  pounds  butterfat. 
Extensive  abaceases  were  thought  to  be  the  pauas  of  her  low  pro- 
duotkin..  A  number  of  otbara  that  did  not  produce  up  to  axpacta- 
tlona  were  found  to  have  abnormal  pltultarles.  In  considering 
this  production  It  should  ba  remambarad  that  the  average  cow 
kept  for  dairy  purpooaa  In  tha  Dnltad  SUtaa  haa  an  average  yield 
of  170  pounds  ol  buttarfat. 

Thli  appears  to  indicate  that  tha  avatam  of  ualng  only  thoae 
aires  thai  ara  aatactad  on  tha  basta  of  thair  ability  to  lire  daugh- 
tara  that  ara  uniformly  hlfhar  produoart  than  thalr  dams  la  tuc- 
oeaslul  in  fixing  an  Inharltaaoa  la  which  thoaa  factors  predomi- 
nate that  make  poaaibta  hich  aroatiolag  abtUty.  Tlia  waaknean  of 
the  auparlor  proved  alra  nitam  of  braading  U  the  graat  toarclty 
of  iuparlor  proved  ttraa  in  thla  oonnactlon.  recant  devalopments 
Indicate  that  the  uaaga  ol  tha  suparlor  braadlni  ttra  n^y  be 
graatly  taoraaaad  by  piaeticinc  artuMlal  Inmialnatlen,  In  Dan- 
aaark,  l«r  aiampla,  a  nraadini  alrmtit  haa  baaa  Mt  up  wharahf  a 
fatartnarlan  axaoUaat  all  eowa  to  ba  brad  aad  la  tha  altarnoon 
aaeurai  aantan  from  the  aire  to  ba  kapt  tor  thM  pvxrpnae  and  inaaml* 
aataa  tha  oowa  in  tha  farloitM  har<ta  Xa  1M4  mora  thaa  a  thou- 
•and  eowa  wara  raportad  to  hava  baaa  bred  by  aMBfun  Irooi  oae 
bull  larif  thia  yaar  a  braadiat  eiroult  atoaf  thta  mom  liaa  waa 
orfantaad  in  New  Jaraey,  and  Ui  othar  ttataa  artl&clal  inaamina- 
tion  la  beinc  praattead 

WUl  It  be  BoaUbla  la  fti  tha  laharlUnoa  that  bi  prMamsd  by 
thtae  uutataBdlhf  braadiaf  alrai  man  rapMly  by  inbreadiM  or  will 
it  ba  (Ued  U  a  tuooeaaioa  ol  luch  airaa  ara  uaad  ooaUnuoualy  with- 
out ragard  to  thtir  ralattnnahip  to  aaeh  otharT  Dval  qiMiUon 
aannot  ba  anawarad  dattnitety  at  this  tima.  la  a  aanaa,  whara 
tl^aaa  itraa  that  have  ahowa  by  tha  prufaay  tast  that  th«y  ara  ap- 
proaohlnc  horooayfoaity  (or  laclora  datamiiuai  hlfh  lavaU  of 
production,  ara  uaad  on  aa«h  othar*!  daufhtara,  and  particularly 
When  thiB  matinf  la  rastrictad  to  animals  wHhtn  a  bread,  It  may 
ba  Qonaidarad  that  wa  ara  Una  bfaadlnt.  ar  labraadtag,  tn  tarma 
ol  taolora  mahlBf  (or  high  produaUoo.  Vary  eftaa  whart  nry 
oluas  labraading  la  prasUcad  with  dairy  oatUa  tba  pttaduotloa  lavtil 
la  aharply  daprwat  d. 


At  the  Beltsvllle  Station  there  Is  a  group  ol  Rolateln  cattle  In 
which  intensive  inbreeding  has  been  followed  for  many  get>era- 
tlons.  Por  several  geneiattons  the  production  level  was  well  main- 
tained but  the  alse  of  the  animals  diminished  steadily,  until  now 
tbe  inbred  UoLsteins  are  no  larger  than  Jeraeys.  In  the  last  few 
generations  production  level  and  vitality  In  the  calves  have  de- 
clined. A  cross  of  theee  Inbred  females  to  an  unrelated  registered 
Uolsteln  sire  restilts  In  progeny  of  normal  slse  and  vigor.  Ttaa 
poaalbilltles  of  the  crossing  of  breeds  In  order  to  secure  tha  hybrid 
vigor  which  comes  from  cross  breeding  have  iK>t  been  very  fully 
explored  with  dairy  cattle  as  yet.  Wlietber  or  not  animals  that 
possess  an  Inheritance  for  only  mediocre  production  when  mated 
within  their  respecUve  breeds,  will  gain  sulBclently  tn  hybrid  vigor 
when  crossbred  to  make  their  progeny  significantly  higher  pro- 
ducers, remains  to  be  aeen.  Kven  though  the  production  level  Is 
not  raised,  there  is  the  poaalbUlty  of  greatly  increaaad  reproduc- 
tive vigor  and  an  increased  vitality  in  the  calves.  I  undaratand 
that  there  are  several  herds  that  are  either  xising  this  system  or 
that  are  planning  to  do  so.  Some  experimantal  work  along  thla 
line  Is  also  being  done  In  the  Departoient. 

LTTTLM    PaOCaXSS    MASI    IM    SWIMS    AJ*1>    CATTLX    TtXUD    laatlHO 

In  the  case  of  swine  and  beef  cattle,  no  really  satisfactory  yield 
testing  has  yet  been  done  outside  of  Denmark..  In  Denmark  for 
the  past  30  years  the  breeding  centers  have,  of  course,  done  a 
remarkable  Job.  Tear  after  year  four  pigs  from  the  offspring  of 
each  of  the  different  sows  involved  In  tbe  test  have  been  given 
the  same  feed  and  at  a  given  weight  their  carcasaes  have  been  com- 
pared. We  In  tbe  United  States  have  done  a  little  work  along 
swine-breeding  operations.  At  the  present  time  in  our  swine 
breeding  we  seem  to  be  at  about  the  same  stage  as  Beal  vras 
with  corn  back  In  1B76  in  Michigan  or  as  I  was  in  191S  In  Iowa. 
We  know  that  certain  pure  breeds  at  swine  will  oftentimes  croan 
to  produce  more  rapid  gains  and  more  economical  gains  than  wUl 
tbe  pure  breeds  tbemaelves.  But  sometimes  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  don't  know  Just  which  strains  within  one  breed  will  croas 
with  other  strains  In  another  breed  to  produce  the  beat  re- 
sults. Tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  In  1034  Imparted  aome 
of  the  Danish  Landrace  and  Danish  Yorkshire  swloe.  In  croesing 
with  American  breeds  of  swine  some  very  unusual  results  were 
obtained.  When  the  croaees  were  repeated  another  year,  however, 
the  results  were  Just  ordixiary.  Tbe  question  is  Just  which  atralns 
of  Danish  swine  sbotild  be  crossed  with  which  strains  of  American 
swine.  There  must  be  enough  Inbreeding  and  enough  Una- 
breeding  to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  homcaygtialty  in 
both  the  Danish  and  the  American  swine  before  conslsaently  good 
resulU  from  such  croaBes  can  be  expected.  Larga  numbara  of 
Inbred  and  line-bred  strains  must  be  produced  and  then  as  a 
result  of  the  large  number  of  crosses  It  may  be  poaalble  to 
discover  tbe  strains  that  combine  to  tbe  beat  advantage.  When 
the  right  homozygous  sire  strains  and  bomoaygous  dam  strains 
are  discovered  It  may  be  found  that  both  straiiu  are  within  tha 
same  breed  or  they  may  be  In  different  breeds. 

Prom  a  practical  point  of  view  the  breeding  system  in  fwtne 
then  becomes  as  foUows:  It  Is  tbe  function  of  certain  purebred 
breeders  to  maintain  In  homoaygoua  form  the  fouiMlation  atoek 
to  fumlah  boars  to  the  practical  feed-lot  farmer.  It  becotnea  the 
function  of  another  set  of  purebred  breeders  to  furnlab  tn  homo- 
zygous form  line-bred  strains  of  aows  which  have  been  proved 
by  previous  experiment  to  combine  wall  with  tha  homoaygoua 
strains  of  boars.  This  all  aounds  oomplloatad  and  expenalva.  and 
undoubtedly  It  la  at  tha  present  time.  And  yet  Z  am  oonvlnoad 
that  If  we  made  the  nacaaaary  modl&oatlons  indicated  by  axpan- 
ano«,  some  such  ayitam  as  this  will  eventually  prove  lo  ba  Juat 
as  algnlOcant  with  boa  aa  tha  hybrid  oorn  tyatem  la  with  com. 
The  farmers,  In  order  Co  get  tha  beat  results,  would  Aitd  It  oaoaa- 
■ary  continually  to  eome  back  to  tha  ptirahrad  braadera  far  thair 
loundatloD  stock. 

Tha  purebred  braadara  under  thla  ayatam  wotild  have  a  tvaatloB 
many  tlmae  aa  important  to  tha  praetloal  lanaar  ai  u  tha  oaaa 
at  the  preeant  time  I  am  atira  that  It  wUl  only  ba  a  (aw  yaara 
until  a  large  number  ol  tha  puiebrad  braedan  will  padually  ihtlt 
their  plaiM  to  help  la  an  approach  ul  thla  traa.  I  am  oanvtafciad 
tha  avarMa  uurahrad  braadar  haa  luaolaat  of  tha  practlaal  tmnmt 
tn  htm  ao  that  ht  wanu  to  onoparata  to  tha  utaaoat  to  anaMa 
tha  farmer  to  turn  tha  minimum  of  graia  Into  tha  atailwum  a( 
aaUitfTtni  meat  tor  the  ultimata  oonaumar.  Boih  tha  braadar  aad 
tha  larmar  ara  intaraatad  not  la  ihowlaf  rlblaona  but  la  thoaa 
mathtida  that  wUl  aiiahla  tha  tamtr  baat  to  aana  tha  wnaatiaiar. 
Workup  tu  thu  dtraetiohk  X  am  oonflaoad  holh  tha  braadar  and 
tht  (armar  want  tha  mralmum  oS  oooparatioa  from  tha  aapon- 
aaant  atatioaa,  tha  Dapartmant  ot  Afrletiltura  aad  tha  paebara. 

Tha  method  whloh  X  hava  daaorlbad  hara  might  hrtaAy  ba 
called  tha  method  of  homoaynau  loUowad  by  oontruUad  hataroaia, 
Xt  la  only  by  aoma  auoh  mathod  ai  thla  that  tha  lamhla  aaa  ba 
taken  out  of  llvaatook  braadlnf.  Xt  la  only  by  aoma  aurh  naathod 
aa  thta  that  tha  purabrad  braadara  oan  aarva  tha  praolkial  tarmars 
to  the  utmost  I  hope  tha  italmal  Ruabaadry  Dlvialtn  ol  the 
United  itatea  X3apartment  ol  Afrioultura.  tha  aalmal-huahaadrT 
dtpartmeuia  ol  iha  varloua  atrlcultural  ooUagea,  and  tha  animal 
huabandry  aitanalon  aianta  threuihout  tha  laad  oan  Join  ta- 
■ether  gradually  to  nnaka  It  poaathla  (or  anlBml  breading  to  OMka 
prograaa  along  aoma  auoh  Uaaa  aa  thaaa.  Tha  prtaolplaa  aaa  Brat 
ba  worked  out  In  ehlekana  and  iwlna.  &aii  la  aheap  aad  dairy 
eowa  aad  finally  la  baef  oattla. 

The  aatabUahmant  about  a  yaar  ago  ol  a  raatooal  swlna- 
laboratory  at  Amea.  Iowa,   in  wiuoh  the  CXirn-Belt   liperli 
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BtatlORi  aiMl  th€  Departnvnt  of  Agriculture  are  cooprratlag  U  % 
■jpiJftrant  •tep  in  thu  direction  In  thi»  laboratory  intensive 
effort  l«  being  given  to  the  dcTcl  Ofunent  of  atralna  with  varying 
liiLen«itle«  oi  inbreeding  and  to  tJie  perfecting  of  mean*  that  wUl 
make  puanlbie  the  evaiuaiJon  of  thwe  itralna.  aa  well  aa  the  evalua-  ; 
tior.  of  individual  atrea  in  the  hen  la  of  breedera. 

One  of  the  real  handicaps  in  th«  development  of  atipertor  strains 
of  meat-producing  anlmala  has  bien  the  lack  of  adequate  means 
of  meaaurtng  performance.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
now  devoting  a  great  deal  of  erergy  to  devising  such  methods,  j 
Once  such  mea«ure«  are  perfect«id  It  la  believed  that  treedlnt; 
priitrreaa  in  these  species  will  prccsed  at  an  accelerated  pace  If 
this  ta  to  be  accompUahed.  howev>r.  lesa  emphasis  will  need  to  be 
placed  on  an  animal's  appearance  and  more  on  its  breeding  quali- 
ties The  animal -tiusb«ndry  staffs  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
have  a  great  responsibility  In  txlnglng  about  this  change  of 
emphasis  in  the  selecUoc  of  breeding  animals,  as  well  as  in  the 
development  of  better  ways  for  measuring  performance  and  for 
carrying  this  knowlec^e  to  practical  fruition. 

iirrxiJ.icE«T  /UTmoACM  to  kuucnicb  wzzocd 
We  have  dealt  at  length  wtt*  the  contributions  that  Indian 
com  haa  made  to  American  agriculture,  and  to  our  theoretical 
and  experimental  knowledge  of  fuadamental  principles  of  heredity. 
Doe«  our  knowledge  about  com  have  any  larger  message  at  this 
Unae.  when  a  world  is  being  renude  before  our  eyes?  It  is  easy — 
and  very  bazamous — to  deduce  leneral  principles  from  our  ob- 
servations of  orher  organ  lams  a;  kd  to  attempt  to  find  analogies 
In  human  affairs  The  history  oi  com  and  its  development  could 
saally  be  worked  orer  into  sue  h  a  aodologlcal  bedtime  story, 
wUch  would  have  very  little  mianlng  Nevertheless  there  are  a 
frw  principles  which  may  thnrw  light  on  certain  aspecU  of 
human  affairs  withoot  stralntsk  our  anAlogy  to  the  breaking 
point. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  conclusion  to  emerge  concerns  that  school 
of  eugenic  tbotight  which  hopes  to  bring  about  the  millennium 
by  sterlliaaUons  of  deficients  and  defseuvca.  The  failure  of  Dr 
KlMselbach's  attempt  to  Imprcrs  Hogue  yellow  dent  corn  by 
detasMllng  the  stvrUe.  the  amuUt  d.  aitd  otherwise  defectlv«  plants, 
oonvlnooe  ms  that  It  la  Impossible  to  bring  about  genetic  Im- 
provement of  the  human  race  msrely  through  a  stertllsatlon 
pr«i«rum.  What  we  know  about  Jis  number  of  generations  neces- 
sary to  produes  hotnoaygoalty  \a  oom.  and  the  rigorous  tech- 
Mqus  Qseaaiary  to  u»Ulas  the  pilaetple  of  controlled  heterosis  In 
criaMsd  com  pradxietton.  rtndeii  it  most  tmllkely  that  human 
■oetety  will  countenance  the  r  gld  oontrol  neoeasary  to  utilise 
tflraeuy  an  tffMtlve  program  of  genetic  improvement  that  could 
be  rellad  upon  to  ehanc*  the  tiibom  nature  of  mankind  In  any 
rvasonahly  asar  futurs. 

These  nsfatlve  copdusiona  ars  as  f ar  aa  we  can  go  In  rvasontng 
dlrsetly  from  oom  to  man.  Boa^ethlnf  may  be  said  of  a  more 
faaeral  nature.  Oom  growing  1 1  not  p\ire  genetics.  Th«  variety 
of  com  we  attempt  to  braed  s  adapted  to  a  certain  definite 
•nvtroamant.  "niere  Is  no  one  vartKy  of  oom  that  Is  equally 
food  all  over  the  United  State  i.  Either  consciously  or  uncon- 
•elously  a«  must  accept  a  carlaln  envtrorment  as  part  of  our 
breedlBf  profram.  We  rauat  miJn  the  beat  of  that  enTlronment 
If  we  are  to  get  a  mazlmum  crop.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  spend  years  In  devalopUg  a  ruperlor  variety  of  com.  and 
than  to  give  no  thought  to  culture — preparing  and  ftrtlllzlng 
the  seedbed,  and  cultivating  weids.  This  adaptation  to  envtron- 
ment.  and  the  need  to  cootrol  envlionment  so  far  as  possible 
to  insure  a  crop,  has  clear  tanp  Uoatlon  in  htxman  affalra.  where 
ttkeee  same  basic  truths  apply.  The  development  of  a  high  hu- 
man culture  Is  farther  oompUea  ed  by  an«added  dlmenelon  which 
tfoea  not  eoecem  us  when  w«  c  rrelop  a  superior  variety  of  com 
and  carry  It  through  to  the  t  arvest.  With  oom  the  problem 
of  the  breeder  and  grower  is  relatively  simple,  and  the  gtml  quite 
definite,  "nie  farmer  has  only  ■  ach  definite  imponderabUs  iis  the 
weather,  tnaect  peats,  ftuetuatlo  i  in  prtcas.  and  labor  difficulties. 
and  the  health  of  htmsrlf  and  lila  family  to  consider  in  bringing 
a  crop  to  maturity 
The  hardy  soul  who  trad«rtak«  i  to  direct  human  evolutJon  must 

C9  beyond  this  and  CMwIdcr  not  only  the  genetic  make-up  of  the 
uman  raee  and  the  envtronmeni  tn  which  this  genetic  background 
Is  ezpresaed.  but  he  mtuC  also  gl' «  thought  to  the  klxxd  of  environ- 
ment in  which  the  hximan  si>lrti  ccmes  to  Its  best  fruition.  It  Is 
verv  dear  to  anyone  who  has  itudtod  and  tried  to  thlnik  phllo- 
ao^tcally  about  man.  that  a  eu|  enics  program  to  have  axis'  slgnlfl- 
eanoe  wbaterer  must  be  much  note  than  merely  applied  human 
genetics.  When  we  ooaaMer  t  le  almost  Insuperable  dlfScultlcs 
placed  tn  the  way  of  the  cattle  breeder  by  such  esthetic  hurdles 
as  color  and  Indefinite  points  od  cooformatlon.  we  realize  at  once 
that  the  aatvatloin  ot  the  human  race  cannot  come  through  human 
gaoettcs  applied  by  a  dictator.  Our  problem  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  while  the  breeder  has  a  fairly  deflalte  Ideal 
Ib  mind  toward  which  he  can  ■lect.  by  the  very  natiue  of  the 
case  no  such  simple  program  w  U  do  f or  man,  where  our  need  u 
for  diversity  rather  than  unifor  otty. 

It  Is  tmpoaslbie  to  foQov  the  Ikooght  very  far  at  this  time,  but 
I  cannot  oose  without  saytag  «t  at  seams  to  me  to  he  an  Inevitable 
eoocluaion  txrmn  the  premises:  With  the  tremendously  compli- 
cated background  at  dvtUaatlot  i.  with  ita  varied  physical,  social. 
and  qatrltnal  envtratunanta.  tt  w  auld  aeem  utterly  fooUah  to  expect 
any  program  of  hxunan  breeding  directed  by  a  dictator  to  have  any 
vahie.    Xv«o  though  we  grant  I  bat  by  decree  w«  might  breed  for 


superior  genes  even  though  we  conr-rdo  that  physical  environment 
might  be  Improved  in  such  a  protrram.  nevertheless  is  ther*  any 
pos&ibUity  that  a  One  huma.r  culture  could  flower  under  an  au- 
thorttanan  eystom?  tn  a  high  culture  a  great  variety  of  types 
and  abilrtles  are  necessary  We  know  very  little  about  how  such 
abilities  are  Inherited,  or  what  envlronmpnt  best  suits  their  de- 
velopment. We  know  that  on  the  mental  or  spiritual  plane,  free- 
dom of  inquiry  and  opinion  and  a  deai-.lte  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  seems  to  be  e.saentlal  It  la  definitely  a  false  eugenic 
Idea  to  work  toward  pome  standardized  preconception  of  the  per- 
fect man,  such  as  the  *An,an  Race"  of  the  Nazi  mythology.  No 
race  has  a  monopf)ly  on  dt-sirable  genes  and  there  are  geniuses  in 
everv-  race  The  fact  that  the  dictator  type  of  mind  must  Inevit- 
ably oversimplify  its  problem*,  and  attempt  practical  solutions, 
based  on  such  false  premises  ran  only  mean  that  eugenic  progress 
under  a  dictatorship  wUl  fall  in  the  long  run.  Man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  nor  by  genes  alone.  Without  denying  the  Im- 
portance of  eltlier.  the  third  priceless  intangible  (hlnt«d  at  by 
the  founders  of  our  country  m  su  h  temus  a-s  life,  liberty,  pursuit 
of  happiDt^ss,  and  the  right  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of 
one's  conscience),  is  Ju.st  as  real  a  part  of  the  envux)nment  of  the 
civiliz*-d  man  a-s  the  pnyslcai  world  in  which  he  lives. 

To  me  therefore  the  democratic  ideal,  which  recognizes  the  Indi- 
vidual as  having  certain  inalienable  rights  and  virtues,  seems  to 
offer  the  only  envu-onment  to  which  the  type  of  personality  which 
makes  us  human  l>eings  can  flower  Into  maximum  development. 
Only  with  such  a  background  can  we  prize  genetic  and  develop- 
mental dllTerences  which  must  characterize  men  and  women  under 
a  highly  specialized  civilization  No  board  of  experts  can  tell  a 
dictator  how  to  breed  a  genius,  aor  Indicate  what  kind  of  children 
our  gemus  would  have— if  any  Were  this  possible  we  feel  sure 
that  a  genius- breeding  program  by  decree  (even  a  decree  but- 
tressed by  98  75  percent  of  the  'electorate")  could  only  offer  the 
kind  of  environment  from  which  the  best  Inheritance  would  bear 
only  bitter  fruit.  If  the  eugenic  outlook  In  democracies  la  today  as 
bad  as  some  eugenlsts  feci,  the  solution  Is  thus  seen  to  lie  not 
in  an  appeal  to  dictatorship  but  in  the  development  of  a  kind 
of  social  environment  in  which  superior  Individuals  feel  that  life 
has  values  and  pceslbiUtles  which  it  Is  a  privilege  to  pass  on  to 
one's  clUldren.  This  means  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  faith  In  the  future  on  the  part  of  all  our  reasonable, 
capable  people.  Such  an  ideal  is  Infinitely  more  difficult  than  the 
false  hope  of  eugenics  through  dictatorship,  but  there  may  be  no 
other  solution. 

When  we  consider  these  few  facts  bearing  on  the  complicated 
question  of  human  heredity  and  environment,  It  seems  clear  that 
the  hope  of  our  race  lies  not  In  following  self-appointed  prophets 
who  play  on  our  fears  and  prejudices  but  In  working  toward  a 
culture  In  which  normal  people  will  have  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  developing  and  leading  happy  and  useful  lives.  Such  a  pro- 
gram cannot  Ignore  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  by  genetic 
research  In  com  and  other  organisms.  Neither  can  It  go  far 
unless  those  who  undertake  to  carry  it  out  retain  the  reality  of 
outlook,  and  the  hunxlilly  of  approach  which  the  plant  breeder, 
if  he  Is  to  succeed  must  have  We  cannot  legislate  new  varieties 
of  com  nor  a  better  race  of  men.  We  must  appeal  to  nature— 
and  we  must  apply  the  best  fruits  of  the  human  mind  and  heart 
If  we  are  to  build  that  better  world  which  Is  the  dream  not  only 
of  the  eugenlst,  but  of  all  pioneers  of  the  htiman  spirit. 


Montana  Now  Threatened  With  New  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2.  1938 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  people  of  Montana  were  able  to  pursue  their 
course  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  tranquillity,  and  the 
worst  they  had  to  endure  were  the  hardships  imposed  upon 
them  by  drought,  grasshoppers,  windstorms,  poor  crops, 
worse  markets,  and  the  pernicious  activities  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co.  and  the  Montana  Power  Co. 

However,  no  longer  is  .s'jch  the  case.  Now  the  poor  people 
of  Montana,  in  addition  to  all  their  other  diCBcultles,  have 
inflicted  upon  them  an  attempt  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [  Mr.  HomtAN ]  to  foist  upon  them  his  reactionary 
views,  which  he  has  so  often  expressed  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  in  his  customary  breast-beating,  "red"  baiting, 
labor -hating  manner. 

I  wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  written  by  the  gentleman 
frwn  Michigan  [Mr  Hom^.^N]  to  a  constituent  of  mine  In 
wtiich  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hottuah]  points 
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out  that  he  has  worked  hard  for  all  he  ever  had  and  that  as 
long  as  he  can  totter  around  he  will  he  will  plant  a  few  hills 
of  potatoes,  some  sweet  corn,  set  out  a  few  tomato  plants, 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  pray  that  the  good  Lord  may 
take  him  before  he  becomes  a  helpless,  complaining  burden 
on  his  children  or  the  children  of  anyone  else. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICUl.rUSZ    OFTISLS    ITNI    BXJU.rnNS 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hoffman  ]  v^ill,  in  this  future  endeavor,  avail  himself  of  the 
excellent  bulletins  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  would  like  to  call  to  his  particular  attention  Bulletin 
No.  1064,  Production  of  Late  or  Main  Crop  Potatoes;  also 
Bulletin  No.  1236.  Corn  and  Its  Uses  as  Pood,  and  Bulletin 
No.  1233,  Tomatoes  for  Canning  and  Manufacturing.  He 
might  even  be  interested  in  Bulletin  Nos.  1367,  Control  of 
Potato-Tuber  Diseases;  1746,  Subsistence  Farm  Gardens;  or 
1082,  Home  Supplies  Furnished  by  the  Farm. 

While  my  constituent  has  ably  replied  to  the  letter  from 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HorrMAN],  I  cannot  help 
but  point  out  one  portion  of  his  reply  to  the  eflfect  that  it  is 
very  easy  for  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman] 
to  say  that  he  does  not  hope  to  become  a  burden  on  his  chil- 
dren or  anyone  else's  children  since  he  has  been  "drawing 
$10,000  a  year  and  the  trimmings  and  wants  his  down  and 
out  brothers  to  live  on  a  few  paltry  dollars." 

And  so  my  colleagues  may  expect  in  the  future,  when  I 
come  before  them  to  discuss  matters  of  grave  importance 
concerning  the  State  of  Montana  and  ask  for  ways  and 
means  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  my  constituents,  they  will 
know  I  am  referring  to  the  disastrous  results  occurring  from 
drought,  grasshoppers,  windstorms,  jjoor  crops,  worse  mar- 
kets, the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  the  Montana  Power 
Co.,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HorrMAMl. 

TOWNSS^'D   PtAN    DSNOtrWOB 

The  two  letters  are  as  foUows: 

CoNoasas  or  thx  TTntrd  Statzs. 

Hocas   or    RwPKsaMjrtkTivaa, 
Waahingttm.  D.  C.  May  3.  1937. 
ICr.  a.  E.  Baknttu , 

702  West  Babcock,  Boeeman,  Mont. 

DBAS  Ma.  Babnxtk  :  Glad  to  have  your  letter,  as  It  cfxnea  from  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  an  old  schoolmate  of  mme.  Pranlt 
Machemer  was  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  I  wiah  you  would  remem- 
ber me  to  him.  I  well  recall  the  days  when  he  worked  at  the 
Kmplre  Furniture  Factory,  on  Poverty  HIU  in  Conatantlne,  10  houra 
a  day  for  something  Uke  tS  a  week;  and.  strange  aa  It  might  aeem 
to  the  modem  generation,  he  made  a  go  of  It. 

In  my  judgment,  the  great  trouble  at  the  present  time  ia  the 
desire  of  everyone  to  have  everything.  As  I  look  back  on  my  boy- 
hood days,  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  average  person  today 
enjoys  far  more  than  he  did  then,  and  yet  he  kicks.  Mass  produc- 
tion, you  stiggest.  is  a  bad  thing.  How  much  would  any  of  us  have 
without  it?  How  many  people  would  be  riding  In  automobiles 
were  it  not  for  Ford? 

Unfortunately,  nothing  haa  yet  been  discovered  to  take  the  place 
of  Indtistry — thrift. 

Note  what  you  say  about  the  Townaend  plan.  It  Is  merely  an- 
other scheme  to  keep  part  of  the  population  working  for  another 
part,  the  latter  living  in  Idleness.  It's  all  right  In  theory,  but.  In 
my  judgment,  the  revolution  you  talk  about  would  be  here  over- 
night If  the  young  folks  bad  to  work  all  the  time  to  keep  the  old 
folks  sitting  on  the  porch  In  a  rocking  chair. 

I  am  61;  all  I  ever  had  I  worked  for.  and  the  last  thing  I  would 
want  today  is  to  have  my  boys  or  my  grandchildren,  as  they  come 
along,  support  me  in  idleness.  As  long  as  I  can  totter  around  111 
plant  a  few  hills  of  potatoes,  some  sweetcom,  set  out  a  few  tomato 
plants,  and  do  the  best  I  can,  and  pray  the  good  Lord  may  take 
me  before  I  become  a  helpless,  complaining  burden  on  my  chUdren 
or  the  chUdren  of  anyone  else. 

No,  things  are  not  right;  but  do  not  believe  they  can  be  made 
right  by  law. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clasx  E.  Hoffman. 

townsend  flan  and  old  people  dkfknoeo 

Bozxman,  Mont.,  June  1. 1937. 

CONGKCSSMAN, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Deax  Su:  Your  letter  of  May  3  was  received.  It  is  very  evident 
that  you  and  I  cannot  see  the  hiunan  aide  of  life  In  the  same 
light. 

I  am  not  expecting  you  to  answer  this,  for  It  would  be  useless 
for  us  to  argue  the  Townsend  plan  through  correspondence,  as 
there  are  some  very  able  men  in  Washington  who  are  trained  for 
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that  kind  of  work,  who  can  do  a  better  )ob,  but  I  am  going  to 
try  and  give  you  a  few  points,  of  my  personal  observations  of 
what  the  masses  are  up  against,  and  why  I  see  merit  In  the  plan. 

I  am  going  to  be  frank  and  I  expect  you  will  resent  my  being 
personal,  but  hope  you  will  be  broad-minded  enough  to  do  soma 
real  thinking  on  the  subject. 

Vou  know  we  can  get  many  good  ideas  from  fools. 

Before  I  start  my  tirade  I  will  ask  you  to  come  to  Bozeman  and 
visit  your  friend  Prank  Machemer,  and  also  be  my  guest,  and  I 
will  show  you  many  things  of  interest,  among  them  what  Irriga- 
tion win  do  and  I  am  sure  you  can  get  enough  Information  first- 
handed  to  well  pay  you  for  the  trip,  and  if  you  will  come  I  will 
guarantee  you  will  have  a  better  opinion  of  me  than  when  yon 
finish  this  letter.  I  am  sincere  in  asking  you  to  come,  because  I 
believe  in  the  motto  "Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbor,  you 
might  like  him." 

Now  I  am  going  to  shoot:  You  say  you  worked  for  $3  a  week. 
many  of  us  have  worked  for  less;  In  1894  I  farn>ed  and  my  entire 
income  was  $35,  but  that  Is  not  the  point:  those  of  us  who  are 
60  or  older  know  how  uncertain  life  and  finances  are,  no  tnatter 
how  conservative,  how  ambitious  you  are.  Our  statistics  show 
only  a  very  small  percentage  have  enough  at  60  or  65  to  take  care 
of  them.  You  and  I  have  been  lucky  so  far;  I  say  lucky,  for 
many  a  better  man  or  woman  have  gone  down  both  physlcaUy  and 
financially  before  they  reached  our  age. 

Any  good  stockman  Is  better  to  his  stock  than  you  want  to  be 
to  your  feUow  men;  a  stockman  will  segregate  those  down  and  out 
from  the  thrifty;  he  will  give  them  the  best  feed  and  shelter 
he  can;  he  knows  It  wUl  pay. 

It  win  ptLj  to  take  better  care  of  our  brothers  and  alsters  who 
are  reaching  the  sunset  of  life.  You  have  worshiped  the  al- 
mighty doUar  so  long  it  has  the  same  bold  on  you  as  whisky 
has  on  the  drunkard. 

You  are  drawing  910.000  a  year  and  the  trimmings,  and  you  want 
your  down-and-out  brother  to  live  on  a  few  paltry  dollars,  and  you 
vote  to  retire  Supreme  Court  Judges  on  $30 .000  a  year,  and  these 
men  have  had  large  salaries  for  years.  You  have  the  wrong  measur- 
mg  stick  for  man's  earning  ability.  In  our  large  family,  one  man's 
or  woman's  work  Is  as  necessary  as  another.  Lew  is  supposed  to 
be  founded  on  Justice.  Where  does  your  Justice  come  In  such 
cases? 

You  fellows  are  supposed  to  be  the  cream  ut  good  Judgment  and 
citizenship  of  our  country.  You  get  up  a  social -security  bill  to 
head  off  the  Townsend  plan  which  Is  so  complicated  no  one  could 
vmderstand  It,  whoUy  Inadequate,  and  only  covering  part  oX  our 
pxople. 

Most  of  you  there  in  Weshlngton  look  on  the  Townaend  plan  w 
most  of  the  head  railroad  officials  did  on  Che  Inventor  of  air  brakes. 
They  said  a  man  was  a  fool  to  think  he  could  stop  a  train  with  alx, 
and  similar  remarks  have  been  made  of  other  great  Inventions. 

You  say  you  must  have  thrift — the  Townaend  plan  forces  every- 
one to  take  a  percent  out  of  every  dollar  for  old-age  annuity.  Is 
not  that  thrift?  Is  it  not  good  bualneas  to  take  out  annuities  and 
Insurance? 

Lord,  man,  I  could  write  you  a  book  on  why  we  need  the  Town- 
aend plan. 

You  fellows  dont  want  the  Welfare  Act  at  "21  to  come  on  the 
floor  because  all  you  really  can  say  Is  It  won't  work.  How  do  you 
know  it  won't  work?  It  never  has  been  in  operation  and  therefore 
you  Just  think  so;  you  are  not  willing  to  try  It  even  U  millions 
want  It. 

You  said  the  young  will  rebel;  we  have  canvassed  Boeeman  and 
only  6  percent  of  the  young  and  15  percent  of  those  over  60  were 
against  it. 

You  cannot  pay  or  finance  any  small  pension,  and  when  you  fel- 
lows see  we  cannot  pay  more  taxes,  without  creating  more  bualneas 
to  tax,  you  may  get  somewhere.  Why  do  you  keep  applying  the 
same  remedy  to  our  sick  Nation  when  you  know,  or  ought  to  know. 
It  won't  work? 

You  say  the  plan  Is  for  one  part  of  the  population  to  keep  the 
other  in  luxury.  That  ia  what  you  are  doing  now;  we  are  paying 
you  fellows  $10,000  a  year  and  trimmings,  and  what  are  you  doing? 
You  spent  $60,000  to  investigate  the  Townsend  plan.  Did  you 
Investigate?  No;  you  persecuted  him.  If  you  fellows  in  Congress 
cannot  set  good  examples  for  our  citizens,  what  can  we  expect  of 
our  fellow  men? 

Mr  Hoffman,  my  life  has  been  spent  In  the  West,  and  year«  ago 
when  our  courts  pulled  "funny  stufT'  (such  as  was  pulled  on 
Townsend)  the  next  case  was  settled  out  of  court  and  In  many 
Instances  trees  were  decorated. 

I  never  wanted  to  be  a  burden  any  more  than  you  do,  but  1 
realize  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  wealth,  and  I  am  sincere  in 
believing  that  the  Townsend  plan  will  solve  the  financing  of  an 
old-age  pension;  also.  If  applied  to  other  taxes,  wlU  better  equalize 
taxation  than  anything  we  have.  Make  everyone  pay  according 
to  income. 

The  more  we  study  htmian  nature  the  nujre  need  we  can  see  for 
the  plan. 

I  do  not  believe  In  waste:  I  believe  In  thrift  and  efficiency;  but  I 
can  see  we  need  consumers  for  our  producers  if  those  producers 
are  to  em{^oy.  and  the  Townsend  plan  will  do  the  trick. 

In  the  past,  till  30  years  ago.  we  had  the  West  to  go  to  and  make 
a  new  start,  but  there  Is  no  more  pioneering  for  many  of  us  now. 
Our  whole  system  has  changed  and  we  must  change  with  It.  Dont 
say  anything  won't  work  till  it  has  been  given  a  thorough  trial,  for 
IX  you  do  someone  will  prove  to  you  It  wUI  work. 
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The  human  belnf  and  his  happt 
I   am   not    adTocating   the   pUn 
country  more  food  than  all  the 
tn  fti^n 

Do  you  realise  tbat  70U  might  be 
ffUiw  men  by  flghilng  us  as  you  1 
debate  It.  let  ua  hear  what  a  terrible 

I    want    you    to   dream    about 
•ecurity  btU  la:  I  doubt  \S  a 
the  almple.  wm.   and  (eaalble 
ynu   will   raise  com  and   spuds  If 
tlmres  thsM  crops  are  abort  and  are 
be  minus  the  ground  and  also  the  ■ 
better  work  tar  ibe  Towneend  plan 

Tou  do  not  think  we  can  cbanc« 
try  making  a  few  Ample  and  sane 
interpret  and  agree  on.     I  would  llki 
and  a  few  simple  onea  made  we  coulf 

Dont  tear  the  Welfare  Act  and 
woiit  know  n,  but  help  to  paas^  tt 
operatioa  we  can  And  tbe  weak  spoti 
Toti  can  see  I  have  not  much 

r;  you  study  Uie  Towneend  plan 
Uws  of  Nature  In  It.     And  tbere  14 
Nature's  laws. 

If  you  have  30  dairy  eowa.  and 
■tK'uld  have,  what  are  tbe  resxilta? 
fmi  will  have  If  ytni  paid  otir  old 
burden  and  no  Income.     U  these  old 
bu<r  what  yr  u  call  tuzurlas.  wa 
h»%e  Jobs:  otherwise  they  will  be 

When  we  stop  our  relief  and  W 
works,  what  la  going  to  happen? 
faar.  disappearing:  and  what  wUl  be 
buvtng  power  for  tbe  masses?    L>et 
pay  as  you  go.  and  cut  out  the  W, 
thi-  poor  farm:    credit  will  ruin  tie 

WhUe  you  and   1  have  seen 
were  oppoeed  to.  we  are  or  were 
will   have  to  and  a  solutloo  for 
tram  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 
tb<'  men.  we  have  the  material  and 
ha\e  more  machlnea.  so  let  us 
for  all  according  to  tbls  speed. 

There  la  more  to  this  pUn  than 
yoting  will  benefit  far  more  than 

We  are  compelled  by  law  to 
eu«  for  them  tUI  they  are  18  yean 
or  life  after  60  Is  7  year*      Is  It 
cai'^  for  you  for  7  years  when  you 

Vou  frilows  wbo  have  fared  so 
ha^e  been  too  salflah  and  you  bla>wefl 
belore  you  knew  what  tt  waa  all 
I  know  It  is  hard  few  a  fellow 
fS4  yourself  rtght  with  your  Maker 
on   the   floor.     The   way   you  '  " 
no'  Amerleaa  or  eoDStttutlonal:  get 

If  it  Is  good  to  pay  OoeeRunent 
■miie  industnea  to  pay  a  Urtnf 
on  a  UTtng  penalon.  It  ts  good  for 
as  on: L— try  as  another.    There 
in  America. 

We  have  woodertul  pragrea 
hew  to  Uve  and  let  live     Let  us 
lee  us  put  a  board  over  the  hole 
of  -ftate  and  try  and  float  her  a 

The  setantlst  crpertmenta;  tat  04 
■n^d-ptan  ttaea.  not  atang  your 
create  more  buslXMSS  to  tax  to  pay 

Btudy  the  tranaacUoD  tax  to 
hKiden  tazaa — by  aU 
the  Townsand  pLan. 
Taun  truly. 


i^otng  a  great  inlustkre  to  your 
f?     Oet  out  on   the  floor  and 
harm  It  will  do  If  passed. 
a   good    thing   that    social- 
could  live  on  It.     Cotnpaje 
plan  with   It      You  say 
wealth   disappears.     Some- 
worth  much,  and  you  mlRht 
itiengih  to  care  for  them.     You 
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U  above  tbe  almighty  dollar 
cure-all.  but  ti  will  do  the 
ton  you  fellows  have  passed 


things  by  legislation:    let   us 
some  that  nine  men  can 

to  see  all  our  laws  wiped  out 

Interpret  and  enforce 

hange  tt  so  the  maker  of  It 
as  tt   Is.     Then  after   It   Is   In 

and  change  them,  not  before 
In  you  fellows, 
win  see  many  principles  or 

no  better  guide  for  us  than 


only  feed  them  what  S  cows 

'  rou  have  the  same  results  that 

f^lks  $30  a  month:   you  have  a 

people  tiave  enough  money  to 

wbo  work  in  those  Industries 

rel'ef. 

P.   A.  and  other  alphabetical 

"l^ie  middle  class  of  people  are 

result  unless  we  stimulate  the 

pass  the  Welfare  Act  of  1037, 

A.  and  aU  these.    Get  rid  of 

I  we  are  using  tt. 

things  happening  whldi  we 

to  stop  them.     Now  we 

Remember  we  are  going 

sunrise  to  sunset:   we  have 

machtnea.  and  we  are  going  to 

for  the  standard  of  Uvtng 


htlpteas 

Xt  em. 
tnim 


m<ire 
have 


penalona  for  the  aged:  the 

who  are  SO  or  over. 

our  children:  as  a  rule  we 

old.     "Hm  average  expectancy 

than  right  your  child  help 

cared  for  them  for  IS  years* 

wM   and   are  still  faring  well 

off  about  the  Townaend  plan 

abbot. 

a  bo  has  sinned  to  conl         but 

4nd  get  the  Welfare  Act  of  1937 

are   conducting   Congress   la 

rtd  of  the  "f^'  rule. 

mployeea  a  good  salary,  or  for 

and  retire  at  certain  times 

One  mac's  work  is 

shoiiid  be  no  big  I's  or  little  Tou's 


■del  ittiteaDy. 


but  we  do  not  know 
tbe  Ckdden  Rule  for  a  while. 
In  the  bottom  ot  the  old  ship 
loDger. 

experiment  aloDg  the  Town- 

-aecuilty  bill,  for  we  mtist 

1  or  tt.  not  leas  as  your  bill  does 

the  place  of  personal   and 

cr  a  plan  to  pay  as  you  go— 
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The  Challenge  to  Intnuatioiuil  Law 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  01 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  (tiBBS  McADOO 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  T1[E  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  >  {legislative  day  cf  Wednesday,  April  20),  1938 


/^pnw«MW  OP  BON.  PHAMdS  B.  BATRB.  APRIL  30.  IMS 


Mr.  McADOO.    lir. 
to  hAv«  izMTted  m  th 


PrectdecL 
i  APi>endU 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Racout  »  rtsj  in- 


terestinsi  and  illuminating  spoech  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Francis  B.  Sayre  A&sustant  iSecretary  of  State,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Amfruan  Society  of  International  Law  on 
Saturday.  April  30,  1938,  on  the  subject  The  Challenge 
Which  International  Law  Pac»'s  Today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  fallows: 

I  warmly  appreriaU"  the  honor  of  being  Invited  as  one  of  the 
speakers  at  thU  smnua:  banquet  I  should  like  to  acknowledge 
on  behaJf  of  our  Government  the  debt  which  all  of  us  owe  lo 
the  American  S<x:iety  of  International  Law  Pounded  32  years 
ago.  It  has  sought  to  swrve  nut  only  our  country  but  the  entire 
civilized  world  by  its  efTortP  ui  clarify  and  to  strengthen  the  law 
of  nations.  The  builders  of  law  are  the  builders  of  civilization. 
Today,  alaa!  clouds  of  discouragement  hang  low  over  the  world. 
Fighting,  cruelty,  and  mass  killing  in  two  important  countries 
have  continued  unabatfd  for  munths:  barbaric  ruthlesBness  is 
threatening  Europe  as  well  as  Ajsla  In  former  years  we  were 
Intent  upon  di.scuselng  the  content  and  the  rules  of  International 
law^what  It  permits  under  a  gl^en  situation  and  what  It  pro- 
hibits Now  wf-  are  reduced  to  the  stark  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  law  of  nations  is   to  be   rec<~>gnlzed   as   in   existence. 

Ever  sinoe  the  days  of  Hugo  Grotius  we  have  been  slowly  and 
toUfully  building  up  and  carving  Into  form  an  established  and 
recognized  law  of  nations.  It  has  not  been  easy  It  ha«  taken 
fortitude  and  sacrifice  and  struggle  and  high  statesmanship.  The 
sch>vement  during  some  300  years  is  jil  too  meager  and  insecure. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  end  of  the  last  century  certain  fundaxnentala 
had  comt-  to  be  well  established  Treaties  were  to  be  held  In- 
nolate.  for  manifestly  lasting  security  can  be  built  only  upon  the 
siinctity  of  the  pledged  word. 

Neutral  ships  upon  the  high  seas  not  carrying  contraband  or 
breaking  blockade  were  held  immune  from  molestation  or  attack, 
because  only  thus  could  the  commerce  of  the  world  upon  which 
depend  the  welfare  and  even  the  econonnlc  existence  of  nation.'!  be 
nvade  secure.  The  right  of  neutral  states  to  carry  on  commerce 
with  other  neutral  states  within  certain  limitations  came  to  be 
universally  recognized  for  only  thus  could  war  and  Us  devastating 
effects  be  oonflned  within  fixed  limits  ETven  the  rights  of  bellig- 
erents were  clrcumacrlbed  and  unnecessary  cruelties  of  war  for- 
bidden, prisoners  taken  m  war  were  not  to  be  killed,  undefended 
towns  were  not  to  be  bombarded,  private  property  was  not  to  be 
confiscated.  Of  even  larger  importance  than  mere  legal  rules  and 
principles  was  the  gradual  building  up  throughout  the  world  of  an 
underlying  sense  that  the  weak  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong  and  that  forces  more  potent  than  physical  brute  strength 
were  coming  to  dominate  the  world 

In  1914  came  a  world-shaking  challenge  For  4  dreadful  years 
the  nations  of  two  hemispheres  were  locked  in  a  death  struggle, 
cnoertaln  whether  at  the  end  anything  would  be  left  in  the  world 
but  brute  force  and  ruin  We  emerged  seeking  to  build  peace 
upon  a  rule  of  law  and  organized  International  cooperation.  We 
suooee<lled  only  In  psrt  But  tt  Is  of  importance  that  during  the 
ensuing  20  years  we  have  gone  further  than  ever  before  In  learning 
the  great  poasibllltleR  and  limitations  of  International  cooperation 
•  nd  In  seeking  to  build  organized  world  peace  up)on  Intelligent 
effort  rather  than  upon  stiplne  sentimentality 

But  durtng  the  pa»t  few  years,  and  particularly  during  the  past 
few  monthSs  events  have  taken  place  which  challenge  the  very 
existence  of  International  law  and,  indeed,  the  very  fundamentals 
upon  which  alone  a  Christian  civilization  can  be  built  Territory 
has  been  Invaded,  homes  have  been  destroyed,  property  has  been 
seized,  and  innocent  people  have  been  imprisoned  and  killed  under 
no  shadow  of  right  or  possible  Justification  except  superior  brute 
strength.  The  supreme  question  which  we  and  all  the  world  face 
today  Is  whether  or  not  we  are  to  live  henceforth  in  a  world  of 
law  or  a  world  of  international  anarchy 

Tou  see  It  Is  s  matter  which  goes  deeper  than  the  conflict  be- 
tween democracy  and  dictatorship  as  forms  of  sovereign  govern- 
ment. It  goes  deeper  than  the  conflict  between  liberal  ways  of 
life  and  regimented,  narrowly  constricted  ones  It  la  a  challenge 
which  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  what  our  civilization  holds  most 
imdous.  Nations  today  are  caught  between  two  profoundly  con- 
JUctlng  ways  of  life — on  the  one  hand,  the  primal  law  of  tooth 
iind  fang:  and,  on  the  other,  the  way  of  cooperation  and  mora] 
lestraint  and  human  brotherhood  The  power  of  superior  brute 
I'orce  will  always  be  Immediately  conquering  and  temporarily 
profitable.  But  civilization  can  be  built  only  upon  brain  and  self- 
restraint  Dinosaurs  possessed  enormous  brute  strength  But 
puny  man  has  survived  the  dinosaur 

Civilization  cannot  be  built  except  upon  moral  foundations. 
Mass  killings,  the  taking  of  othersr-  property  by  force,  the  flouting 
of  the  pledged  word,  undermine  and  threaten  all  human  progress, 
Preemen  cannot  tolerate  a  world  of  lawlessness,  for  freiedom  Is 
built  up«in  law 

In  a  world  torn  between  these  two  fundamentally  conlKctlng 
ways  of  life,  what  is  to  be  the  position  and  the  policy  of  the 
■Jnlted  States'  As  one  of  the  strongest  ai,d  richest  nations  at 
'Jie  world.  In  what  direction  are  we  going  to  throw  our  influence 
luad  our  power? 
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The  oomerstone  of  American  foreign  policy  Is  our  people's  pro- 
found and  passionate  desire  for  peace — peace  that  Is  lasting  and 
stable,  not  the  mere  cessation  of  war.  Stable  peace  does  not 
come  by  chance  It  must  be  won  by  thought  and  toll  and  strug- 
gle. Under  a  rule  of  tooth  and  fang,  stable  peace  can  never  be 
won.  for  in  a  world  where  might  is  alone  supreme  every  shift  of 
strength  must  mean  new  outbreaks  of  war.  Stable  peace  cannot 
be  had  except  It  be  built  upon  a  rule  of  law. 

Our  country,  therefore,  has  a  burning  and  vital  Interest  In  up- 
holding and  strengthening  the  rule  of  law.  In  standing  for  the 
sanctity  of  treacles,  the  obligations  of  International  law,  the  re- 
straint of  might  by  principles  of  humanity  and  fundamental  jus- 
tice, the  gradual  upbuilding  of  an  effective  and  potent  international 
morality.     Here  is  the  guiding  star  of  America's  foreign  policy. 

How,  practically,  can  this  be  done?  The  Individual  concrete 
moves  must  be  worked  out  as  each  new  International  crisis  arrives. 
But  certain  controlling  principles  seem  clear. 

First.  Objectives  such  as  these  cannot  possibly  be  gained  through 
a  policy  of  Isolation.  The  gradual  building  up  of  a  generally  ac- 
cepted code  of  law  and  of  morality  among  nations  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  a  community  enterprise  which  cannot  possibly  be 
achieved  by  Isolated  units  which  won't  cooperate.  The  selfish  de- 
tachment of  Individual  nations  and  refusal  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  Is  not  the  way  to  achieve  himian  progress.  Political  and 
economic  Isolation  Is  the  direct  pathway  toward  war  Industrial 
nations  In  these  days  cannot  possibly  maintain  satisfactory  stand- 
ards of  living  without  importing  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
which  they  need  and  exporting  to  foreign  markets  the  svirpluses 
which  they  must  sell.  If  access  to  these  through  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  Interna t^'onal  trade  is  seriously  obstructed,  t'le  pressure 
to  sectire  necessary  raw  materials  and  Increased  markets  through 
gaining  additional  territory  by  conquest  and  the  mailed  fist  be- 
comes well-nigh  irresistible.  Furthermore,  economic  Isolation  leads 
Inevitably  to  government  control  of  exports  and  Imports,  of  prices 
and  of  domestic  production,  of  capital  Investments,  and  of  labor 
It  means  Increased  regimentation  of  production  and  dictatorship  of 
government.  In  utter  conflict  with  every  American  tradition  and 
ideal  of  individual  liberty. 

Second  Such  an  objective  cannot  be  gained  through  a  policy  of 
military  alliances.  Law  depends  upon  more  than  mere  superior 
force  plus  the  Intent  to  do  Justice;  it  presupposes  a  well-defined 
code  of  Justice,  Impartial  coiirts  to  apply  it,  and.  above  all.  a  well- 
developed  community  will  to  accept  and  enforce  It.  These,  In  the 
International  world,  exist  in  but  rudimentary  form.  The  task  of 
mankind  Is  to  develop  and  establish  them.  Armed  alliances  or 
secret  military  understandings  between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  would  tend  to  defeat  rather  than  to  win  the  ends 
we    seek. 

Third,  The  building  of  a  rule  of  law  presupposes  a  certain  degree 
of  international  cooperation.  Each  nations  freedom  depends  upon 
restraint  on  the  part  of  others;  international  law  depends  upon 
common  agreement  and  upon  acceptance  by  all  of  certain  funda- 
mentals as  rules  of  International  conduct.  This  Is  the  only  possible 
way  to  stable  peace;  security  can  be  built  upon  no  other  founda- 
tions. Furthermore,  If  law  is  to  be  effective  and  peace  enduring, 
they  must  be  upheld  by  the  combined  strength  of  the  law  abiding 
acting  singly  on  p)arallel  lines  or  in  concert:  and  as  confidence 
comes  to  t)e  established  the  way  of  progress  must  lie  through 
organized  rather  than  haphazard  cooperation. 

Fourth  The  strengthening  of  a  rule  of  law  comes  not  through 
supine  inaction.  When  forces  of  lawlessness  are  abroad  supine  Inac- 
tion In  effect  means  siding  with  the  evil  against  the  good;  the 
strongest  encouragement  which  can  be  given  to  lawless  aggressors 
Is  to  make  It  quite  clear  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those 
with  power  to  withstand  them.  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
be  a  cipher  at  this  crucial  moment  of  the  world's  history.  We  must 
be  resolute  and  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  withstand  the  aggression 
of  the  lawless.  This  does  not  mean  desire  for  war.  War  is  evU 
Incarnate.  But  it  means  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  things 
are  worse  than  fighting  If  fighting  be  In  defense  of  life  or  principles. 
I  need  scarcely  add.  In  cloelng.  that  the  general  acceptance  of  a 
code  of  law  and  of  morality  among  Independent  nations  can  never 
be  brought  about  through  force,  for  this  is  essentially  a  thing  of 
the  spirit.  The  task  of  the  law  abiding  now  Is  to  save  the  world 
from  being  delivered  over  Into  the  hands  of  the  lawless — to  prevent 
the  shipwreck  and  annihilation  of  what  we  have  been  toilfuUy 
building  for  centuries.  Force  is  often  necessary  to  withstand  attack. 
But  beyond  this  the  road  to  the  high  objectives  we  seek  lies 
not  through  force.  It  lies  through  patient  seeking  after  truth 
through  years  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  Do  you  remember  those 
striking  words  of  William  James:  "I  am  against  bigness  and 
greatness  In  all  their  forms,  and  with  the  Invisible,  molecular 
moral  forces  that  work  from  Individual  to  Individual,  stealing  in 
through  the  crannies  of  the  world  like  so  many  soft  rootlets,  or 
like  the  capillary  oozing  ot  water,  and  yet  rending  the  hardest 
monuments  of  man's  pride,  if  you  give  them  time.  So  I  am 
•  •  •  against  all  big  succesEes  and  big  results;  and  In  favor 
of  the  eternal  forces  of  truth  which  always  work  in  the  Individual 
and  Immediately  unsuccessful  way,  under  dogs  always,  till  history 
comes,  after  they  are  long  dead,  and  puts  them  on  the  top." 

Under  God's  guidance,  believe  me.  In  spite  of  man's  blind  folly 
and  self-seeking  greed,  the  eternal.  Irresistible  forces  founda- 
tioned  upon  Justice  and  morality  axul  humanity  will  finally  emerge 
dominaat  and  triumphant. 


Closing  of  Weston  Glass  Plant 
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or 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20),  1938 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  RUSH  D    HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  relative  to  the  closing  of  the  Weston,  W.  Va., 
glass  plant,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  also  a  statement  by  me  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Associated  Press  dispatch 
and  the  statement  by  Senator  Holt  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LOWKRED  TASIJTS — OPKHATIOl*    OT  NOliPROFTT  PLANTS  OTVUf  AS  IXASOIfS 

Weston,  W.  "Va.,  April  8, — Continued  operation  of  nonunion  fac- 
tories and  lowered  tariffs  on  glass  were  given  today  as  reasons  for 
the  Impending  closing  of  one  of  Weston's  glass  plants  and  the 
threatenefi  suspension  of  another. 

Louie  Wohlnc.  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Louie  Glass 
Co.  and  the  West  Virginia  Glass  Specialty  Co.,  said  In  announcement: 

"The  Louie  Glass  Co.  at  Weston  will  discontinue  operations 
Indefinitely  on  April  16.  Tlie  management  very  much  regrets  the 
necessity  of  this  action,  but  conditions  at  the  present  time  make  It 
Impossible  to  operate. 

"Continued  operation  of  nonunion  factories,  with  lower  labor 
rates  and  further  tariff  reductions  declared  In  Imported  hand- 
made tableware  together,  have  created  a  cheap  martet  with  which 
wc  cannot  hope  to  compete." 

With  respect  to  the  other  firm,  Wohlnc  said : 

••The  West  Virginia  Glass  Specialty  Co.  wlU  continue  operations 
on  a  part-time  basis.  If  conditions  continue  to  grow  worse,  we  will 
consider  the  same  action  Imperative." 

The  300  employees  of  the  Louie  Co  have  been  employed  on  part 
time  only  since  the  middle  of  February. 


STATIMIKT  BT   SCNATOK   HOLT 

That  Associated  Press  dlstpatch  may  not  interest  the  entire  cotm- 
try.  It  may  be  only  a  drop  in  the  proverbial  bucket  as  compared 
to  the  total  manufacturing  pay  roll  of  the  United  States,  It  may 
be  small  in  the  total  export-import  business  sheet.  Yet  it  means 
much  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  city  of  Weston,  with  Its  popula- 
tion of  9.000.  The  closing  of  the  factory  does  not  only  affect  the 
glassworker.  It  affects  every  storekeeper,  every  professional  man, 
any  farmer  who  sells  his  products  In  our  community,  the  man  who 
works  for  the  gas  company,  the  carpenter,  the  bricklayer,  th*  manual 
worker — all  suffer. 

Those  administering  the  trade  agreements  may  point  to  generalltle* 
as  to  the  effect  of  these  proposals,  but  they  will  never  convince  the  In- 
dividuals who  live  at  Weston  that  the  agreements  were  for  their  good. 

It  Is  worth  while  to  look  at  some  figures  as  to  the  glass  Industry 
in  Weston: 

In  1935  there  were  450  employees  In  the  Louie  glass  factory  who 
earned  a  total  pay  of  $553,762  60.  The  following  year  this  reached 
$668,598.66  In  1938  the  doors  of  the  factory  were  closed  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  West  Virginia  Glass  Specialty  Co.  employed  337  employees  In 
1935,  with  a  total  pay  of  $290,116  10.  The  following  year  this 
reached  a  sum  of  $470,837.66.  with  436  workers.  In  1938  the  story 
is  told  In  the  press  release  quoted  above. 

The  two  factories  contributed  to  the  city  of  Weston  a  pay  roil 
of  $1,039,436.32  in   1936      The  story  of   1938  Is  quit*  different. 

It  is  worth  while  to  submit  the  Imports  of  glassware  since  the  in- 
auguration of  two  treaties  In  1934.  as  shown  by  the  following  tabls: 
Imports  of  glasmare  for  yean  1934-37,  iTiclusive 
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agref-ment  with  Czechoslovakia,  under  which  It  Is  proposed  that 
present  tariff  rates  applicable  to  glassware  imported  from  that  coun- 
try be  reduced,  in  which  event  the  interests  of  the  American  glase- 
vare  Industry  will  be  vitally  affected 

The  American  Flint  Glaas  Workers'  Union  of  North  America, 
affiliated  with  the  AmericaJi  Federation  of  Labor,  was  formed  in 
July  1878,  more  than  59  years  ago.  During  the  intervening  yeara 
it  has  always  been  recognized  for  Its  high  type  of  leadership  and 
stabilizing  InCuencc  in  the  industriai  life  of  our  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  flint-glass  Industry 

Ajb  an  evidence  of  this  its  representatives  from  the  very  Incep- 
tion have  been  able  to  negotiate  very  satisfactory  agreements  with 
tbe  National  Association  of  Manufacttirers  of  Pressed  and  Blown 
Olaasware  and  other  employers  of  our  members.  Under  such  agree- 
toenta.  the  workera  have  enjoyed  reasonable  hours  of  labor  and 
wages,  recognized  as  reasonably  adequate  to  meet  their  requlre- 
loenta  oondstent  with  the  best  Interests  of  the  industry. 

The  American  Flint  Glassware  Workers  Union  is  comprised  of 
approximately  20  different  departments,  which  represent  the  dif- 
ferent   highly   skilled   operations   and    various   types   of   glasaware 
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production.  In  these  highly  skilled  departments  many  yeara 
are  necessary  for  workmen  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  technique, 
and  efficiency  in  the  production  of  high-quality  hand-made  glass- 
ware, while  in  the  aemiakilled  and  unskilled  departments  and 
operations  the  tndlridual  workman  la  recogfniised  as  a  Tery  im- 
portant factor  in  the  industry. 

The  flint -glass  industry  is  a  well-balanced  one  Insofar  as  It  con- 
cerns the  relationship  between  manufacturers  and  workera.  This 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  serious  latx>r  disturbances  have 
occurred  in  the  industry  dtiring  the  part  many  years.  HoweTer, 
there  is  now  t>eing  generated  much  dissatisfaction  among  the 
workers  caused  by  reductions  In  working  foroee,  neoeesltating  the 
laying  off  and  throwing  Into  Idlenees  many  skUled.  eemiskllled.  and 
unskilled  workers,  who  are  demazKling  equal  consideration  with 
others  in  the  distribution  of  employment  In  these  glass  factories. 

The  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  Importation  of  ware  from 
foreign  countries,  including  Czechoslovakia,  which  ware  Is  manu- 
factured by  workmen  who  are  required  to  work  long  hours  at 
extremely  low  wages.  This  imported  ware  manufactured  abroad 
finds  its  way  into  the  markets  of  our  country  and  Is  sold  at 
polces  with  which  the  American  hand -made  glass  manufacturer 
is  unable  to  compete,  thus  causing  furnaces  to  be  turned  out 
and  workers  thrown  Into  idleness  and  forced  to  depend  upon 
public  relief  for  food  and  other  neoesaitles  of  life.  

The  wage  rates  in  Ceechoelovakia  expressed  as  minimum  were. 
In  the  Qrst  quarter  of  1937.  from  H.SS  per  week  for  unskUied 
labor  to  » 11.03  per  week  for  sltilled  workers.  Contrasting  these 
wages  we  find  that  wage  ratee  paid  American  workers  in  the  glass 
Industry  are  as  follows: 

Glass  industry 
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Weekly 
wage 

Per 

holu 

Houn 
worked 

January - 

February— - - - 

March- - 

AicU   

Mnv                                     .  -  

$23-08 
23  96 
21.98 
an.  18 
25.61 

10.005 

.63.8 
.00.0 
.67.4 
.67.5 

36,5 
37  8 
86  g 
39  1 
36.3 

Source    U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

We  view  with  alarm  suiy  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  l>y  the 
ne^tlation  of  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Csaechoslovakia 
or  any  other  foreign  countries  which  will  not  only  further  deprive 
the  workers  we  have  the  prlvUege  of  representing  of  an  opportunity 
to  work  m  glass  factories  at  a  trade  which  they  have  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lives  to  learn,  but  wlU  create  more  conflict 
among  them  in  their  desire  to  share  in  whatever  employment  there 
might  be  left  in  the  flint-glass  Industry. 

We  have  long  realized  that  the  interest*  of  the  employer  and 
worker  in  the  Industry  are  mutual,  and  we  have  endeavored  to 
cooperate  with  any  movement  Intended  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  our  Industry  or  the  emplojrment  opportunities  of  the  workers 
In  this  branch  of  the  glass  industry  where  hand  labor  has  been 
employed  under  reasonably  adequate  conditions, 

Basic  agreements  jointly  entered  into  by  the  representatives  of 
the  manufacturers  and  workers  are  largely  re^xjnaible  for  the 
cooperative  spirit  which  has  always  manifested  itself  in  the  in- 
dustry. Important  among  these  agreements  Is  that  which  governs 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  employers  and  workmen. 
This  agreement  is  operative  and  strictly  observed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  industry  and  organization  where  highly  skilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  unskilled  workers  are  employed.  This  agreement  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  stabllizaUon  of  conditions  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  in  the  industry.    It  reads: 

"In  case  of  a  disagreement  in  any  factory  in  this  association,  it 
shall,  if  possible .  be  settled  in  the  factory  in  which  It  occtirs. 
In  case  of  a  failure  to  agree  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
manufacturers  and  workers  oonunlttee  for  setUemsnt.  Pending 
the  discussion  and  decision  of  such  differences,  there  shall  be  no 
lockout,  strike,  or  cessation  of  work  toy  either  employer  or  employee, 
and  the  decision  of  said  manufactvtfers  and  workers  committee 
Bhall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  manufacturers'  association 
and  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  and  the  memlKrs 
thereof.  The  American  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  agree  to  assist 
the  manufacturers  in  proctiring  competent  workmen  to  fill  the 
place  of  any  employee  who  violates  or  refuses  to  abide  by  this 
rule." 

It  should  be  understood  that  under  the  foregoing  arrangement, 
disputes  that  may  arise  in  any  factory  which  cannot  be  settled 
locally  will  be  referred  to  Joint  conference  committees  (manufac- 
turers* and  workers'  representatives)  for  adjustment,  and  pending 
their  decision  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  wcwklng  conditions; 
that  ia,  work  shall  be  continued  Just  as  if  no  cause  for  a  contro- 
Tersy  or  dispute  had  arisen. 

Annually  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  hand-made 
glanware  and  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  of  North 
America  meet  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  wage  scales  and  to  give 
omisideration  to  the  many  problems  of  the  flint-glass  Industry, 
and  invariably,  under  the  excellent  collective-bargaining  arrange- 
ments which  has  kept  peace  in  the  Industry,  these  problems  are 
solved  over  the  conference  table. 

In  these  annual  wage  conferences  held  In  the  month  of  July  the 
workers'  representatives  endeavor  to  secure  for  the  men  aad  vocnen 


In  the  industry  more  adequate  wage  rates,  and  ome  of  the  most 
vital  factors  standing  in  the  way  of  the  achievement  of  wage  In- 
creases is  that  of  compeUtion  of  glassware  made  in  Caechslovakla 
and  other  foreign  countries  under  low  wages  and  long  hours  and 
other  unfavorable  condiUons  and  shipped  into  the  United  Stales 
which  destroy  the  opportunity  of  the  American  hand -made  glaus 
manufacturer  to  sell  the  product  of  the  American  workmen  at  a 
IH-lcc  that  will  not  only  enable  reasonable  wage  advances  being 
granted,  but  such  ImporU  destroy  also  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment of  the  workers. 

We  are  not  Interested  in  protecUng  tte  producU  of  maaulae- 
turers  who  do  not  distribute  a  fair  share  of  their  earnings  amonff 
their  employees,  but  we  do  realise  that  unless  the  employers 
of  our  members  can  operate  their  factories  at  a  reasonable  profit 
there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  higher  wage  rates  and  better 
working  condlUons  being  established  in  hand -production  factories 
or  maintaining  present  wage  rates.  Our  problem  is  largaly  a 
mutual  one. 

The  Oovmiment  <rf  the  United  States  has  assumed  ths  attitude 
that  adequate  minimum-wage  rates  and  maximum  hours  must  be 
established  wtilch,  we  believe,  is  proper;  but  unless  ths  Amsrtoan 
glassware  Industry,  particularly  in  the  factories  where  glassware 
is  produced  by  the  hand  method,  is  protectsd  against  the  influx 
of  glassware  produced  In  Csechoelovakia  and  other  foreign  eotm- 
trtes  vmder  cheap  lalxir  condltionii,  it  will  be  found  a  difficult 
matter  for  many  factories  to  even  meet  such  labor  standards  as 
set  up  by  the  Government,  let  alone  the  higher  wage  rates  that 
must  be  paid  the  skilled  glaasworkers  commensurato  with  their 
labor,  knowledge,  and  technique  in  glass  production. 

We  are  not  interested  In  protecting  by  means  of  tariffs  or  by 
any  other  means  the  profits  of  employers  who  do  not  reoofniss 
their  just  and  lawful  obligations  to  their  workera.  However,  we 
do  insist  that  those  companies  wliich  deal  with  their  employees 
collectively  and  accord  wage  rates  In  keeping  with  the  advanced 
economic  policy  which  recognizes  the  necessity  of  greater  dis- 
tribution <rf  earnings  and  practice  fairness  in  their  relationship 
with  their  employees  are  entitled  to  protection  from  the  \mfalr 
foreign  competition  and  extremely  low  wages. 

We  hold  that  the  workers  employed  in  ths  flint-glass  indtistry 
are  at  least  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  negotiating  trade  treaties  with  foreign  countries  as 
are  ottier  Interests  to  which  much  attenUon  is  apparently  given 
by  the  Government. 

We  wish  to  most  emphatically  state  here  that  the  position  which 
we  take  with  regard  to  leclprocal-tnide  agreements  and  tariff 
legislation  Is  one  which  has  not  received  proper  recognition  by 
the  Government  because,  if  such  were  the  case,  many  erf  the  glass 
factories  employing  our  membera  would  not  be  operating  at  a 
loss,  soooe  in  receivership,  others  on  restricted  production  becatus 
of  InablUty  to  And  a  market  for  their  product  due  to  ths  glass- 
ware manufactured  in  Csechoelovakia,  Japan,  and  other  foreign 
countries  flooding  the  American  market. 

The  workmen  in  the  flint-glass  industry  have  long  sines  ooms  to 
realise  that  the  Government  should  manifest  mora  interest  in 
their  claims  for  protecUon  against  the  menane  of  importatioa  of 
glassware  that  is  depriving  them  of  opporttuiiUes  to  earn  a 
livelihood  at  the  trade  wliich  they  have  spent  so  many  yeara 
to  acquire. 

Any  reduction  in  the  tariff  rate  by  making  a  redproeal-trade 
agreement  with  Caechoalovakla  will  further  curtaU  production 
and  cause  more  workmsn  to  .be  thrown  Into  idlenev  in  tos  la*- 
tories  whem  hand -made  glassware  is  manufactured. 

The  representatives  of  our  Government  have  a  moral  olillga- 
tion  which  makes  it  msndatory  on  them  to  use  every  honorable 
Ttyt^na  to  protect  our  Industry,  and  particularly  the  worksn  em- 
ployed therein,  to  the  end  Uiat  they  will  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  employment  at  their  trade  in  order  that  they 
may  honestly  and  faithfully  provide  a  deoent  living  for  ttasmsslves 
and  those  dependent  upon  than.  But  if  tariff  barrien  are  to  be 
broken  down  and  glassware  manufactured  under  cheap  labor  and 
other  conditions,  such  as  in  Gkechoslovakla  and  oCher  foreign 
eoimtries,  is  allowed  to  flood  the  American  markets,  then  those 
dependent  upon  the  flint-glass  industry  as  a  means  of  UvMlbood 
will  continue  to  be  thrown  into  idleness  and  suffer  the  resultant 
hardships,  and  the  craft  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  whleh  has  as  yet 
not  been  destroyed  by  the  installation  of  automatic  machinery, 
will  not  only  be  Jeopc^rdlaed  but  eventually  entirely  annihilated. 

ImporU  of  glass  articles  from  CzechoatovuMa 
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Ii\  iMltair  of  U»«  manv  Uioiii«ha«  «»f  huhly  •kUlt'd,  wmlaklUad 
anil  utMAiUi"!  wi»rli»r«  rtimnly  ounnfta#u  with  ih.'  Uutu»l.r>  and 
vb«  iiuuiy  Mldlliuiml  lUouwimU  a»|)*uU»»a  uiwii  n»»  iuUunlnf.  w» 
M  lh»  lni»ru»li'm«l  tMcvr*  ijf  ihf  AnMtrlcan  FUiU  Olaw  Worn- 
•rt  Union  in<»t  »mph»ii<«lly  prt)t»«t  •i»u»t  •  rinmruon  In  Uriff 
r»t(i»  in  thf  ncfot luting  of  «  m'»pnMml-trmrt«  Nir»«tn»nl  wUh 
(.}w>«h(wlovaam  u«d  (nki-n^iUy  »pp»al  U)  your  lu<iK»r»blt  o«mmnt»» 
for  urot«tlu»n  n»«ralur«.  Uii»  Uri»(.  hurritdly  pr»p»fad  iu  our 
own  humbm  way  in  pra«>ni««l  for  U»»  poiMldwraiion  of  your  cojn- 
millM  wh»n  tl»a  •ubj»ci  iiu»tvr  «>  vital  lo  our  intfraata  u  acum 
upon  wiUi  raffard  to  thi»  natoHation  of  a  r^lpnwai-tradt  afraa- 
auui  wiUi  CaaclMjaiorakia  or  atiy  oUi-r  tor»i«u  eouuUy. 

11-p.oUuil,  pr-a«l^.  ^    J    ^^^^^^ 

Prf  aidant, 
HAAtT  M    Ooox, 

Vkm  Prasid^nt, 

C    J    SMirMAM, 

S««r«f  ary- rrMMKfOf . 
AaTMta  BiaHrr. 
AJtwtant  Saorfllary. 

•hall  wa  Urtw  tba  Amarican  wafa  aamtr  down  to  tha  atnndard 

of  foffiign  countriaa"*  Tha  giaanwocker  of  0*Kshoalt>»akla  raoalvlni 
#4 0ft  a  waak  m  unaklllad.  and  ail  03  li  akiilad  aa  (x<iupar«d  lo  tha 
a*«ra«a  Anartoau  wag*  of  aa4a:i 

I  rtava  atpraaawd  luyaaU  many  iima»  on  thu  •uhJ«it  I  proUat 
with  all  my  might  wh«n  wv  put  it)  work  (:»ach<»tlo»a*lan  alaaa- 
wfirkrri  and  dp|Hlvi<  Am«»r\ciin  cmwnii  nf  tha  uppartunlly  U)  ba 
i<n\iJlt)y#d  'nvr«#  mm  who  luat  lUair  j«it>a  in  Wi'aiim  ura  my  nrifh- 
bora  and  my  IriaiiUa.  Tumuxruw,  if  llwiaa  atiroamonU  ooutUiue.  It 
will  »)•  your  nalglibor  ivnil  your  iritnd  whu  \*  thnwn  mlu  thi'  runki 
of  tha  unampUytsJ  Tlx'fM'  men  dn  n  'i  want  irlirf  rl\ocki  Ihcy 
wimt  t<'  work  m  prlvulr  uuHi«iry  I.«-t  u«  not  forrr  innn  to  ap«'nd 
Ihatr  rallaf  rharka  p\injhaain«  foreign -mada  prndvirta 

'Muaa  wtK)  (avor  iJic  in  .pivMtu  pulicir*  tulK  U)  KcnrrMllllaa  Tta<>y 
drnl  with  thp  ahatrari  They  i  annul  dpfpud  llirlr  Mprnnc  nicrt^manta 
wUKli  ha»»  I  Mrnati»i\.cl  our  Aineruian  workinumnn      I'hav  will  navrr 

Riovf  to  th"  *l»»aw«>rki«ra  th«ir  fnmilli^a  and  thrlr  frlrndii  of  my 
nniK  city  of  Waatnn  ih<»t  th^v  haljwl  ihPtn  hy  rrwarding  tht  im- 
IMtrUiloii  iti  prodvK'U  wltkih  li\  liirn  o<inlril>ul<Hl  hi>avkly  Ui  tha 
rli»«ing  ivf  Mif  fi«<i  iiy  climr*  if  otir  fwimmtinitv 

MiMna  aay  on«  atixuld  not  in)  pMvinr'iiti     Mv  attlttidi*  la  nnt  atnna 

Covlnolal,  but  naimnal  What  ta  hap(M>ninK  in  iha  glaaa  Indiiatry 
happvnmt  U>  t>Ut«r  irtdiiatrina  Ui  aariruliura,  to  tha  ixiunUy, 
If  pm»lminli»m  la  Uia  iiilv  liy  wliioh  oni*  ftahu  t«'  protaet  iha  pao- 
pli>  and  Utrt  indualiy  of  hu  own  HiatK.  of  hu  own  ooniinviniiy,  wa 
niMKl  provinctallaiu  faoplo  want  joha  to  favd  thair  faiiilUaa,  nul 
UtAiptan  tdaaa      I^Mipia  wnni  indualry.  not  rallcif 

TMUmonUl  Oiitnvr  fur  Hon.  Kurl  A.  Crowltjr 

RXTKNSION  OK  HKMARKS 

or 

HON.  KKNNKTH  McKELLAR 

or  TrNNKKMKK 

IN  THK  SKNATK:  OK  TMK  UNITKI)  HTATKfl 
I'widav.  May  i  Urgialative  day  o/  Wednesday.  Altril  20),  2931 
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'fba  induairy  wa  upraaanl  and  ^Moli  for  (Um  aini<«laaa  indua* 
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araro  aU  UUn  Mow  floM,  thtraiira  wiUaa,  ehaouoal  and  labor«i(  ry 
wa^ra  parfuaary  wnra.  atoppara  aa  i  boiUaa,  aus .  which  eharacivr 
ol  glaMvaia  la  ptoduaad  by  iha  i  aowad,  praaaad  and  bloani  off- 
hand  and  Mown  maOiod.  cutting  a  Ml  poliahtng.  in  tact,  ail  typaa  of 
glMfliwara  oihar  than  window,  plita.  and  rullad  glaan,  awl  alao 
oocunoo  boiUaa,  eonUUnara.  and  jraacrtption  glaaawar* 

TlM  filnt'flaaa  Indiutir  la  on  of  Um  pionaar  induauira  in 
AaMrton,  and  11  anjoyn  a  prooUM  nt  placa  in  tha  induatrtal  hia. 
ton  ol  our  eotmtry.  It  ahould  aot  ba  lacnAoad  iMir  daatroyad 
IB  tha  anslaty  ol  tna  adBdniatmt  on  to  nagottan  raeiproonl-irada 
MraaoMnta  with  foralgn  eououiM  which  w«  faat  will  ba  dona  if 
furthar  t»ri«  ooncaaaiooa  ara  gr+itad  M  OMatooaiuvafcin  or  any 
oihar  foralgn  oouniry. 


ADOIt«l»Kli  AT  TWrTMONlAI,  DINNEIl  TO  UON    KARL  A, 
CROWMY.  AIMIIL  14.  1P3B 


Ur  MrKKllJ^R  Mr  Preaidrnt,  I  unk  vmnnlmmin  conMnt 
to  liftvf  printed  In  ihr  Appendix  of  the  Hiccord  a  number  of 
ahort  ipoochaa  nui^f^  at  a  raccni  tualimonlni  dinner  Hivrti 
In  hcmor  of  Hon   lUrt  A,  Crowley  on  April  14.  10:)8. 

Th*r«  bctna  no  objection.  Uif  ttddr^iaca  wcrp  ord<«rcd  to  bd 
prlniod  in  the  Kiixird,  aa  fullowa: 

Bimrn  nr  Hnit  Coantt  i  Hrti..  HanirrAHT  nr  Utati 
Mr  TuaaimaaUr,  Ht  Crowlry.  and  ladiaa  aiul  ganllaman,  It 
ftvaa  mc  plaaaiira  to  ootna  hnra  luul  aaacx  laU  myai-lf  with  ao 
many  duuugulahad  >  lUaana  of  Taxaa  of  Tnun«»i>aa,  and  of  many 
othar  giatpa,  in  payiiiti  drarrvrd  iributa  to  our  (riand  Mr.  Karl 
Crowlay  I  aay  thia  t>«<'aua«  ho  and  I  w«ra  rtarad  in  U\9  aan^o 
rural  oommuuily  in  Uvo  fuuihUli  ol  tha  Cumberland  Mouutaliui  of 
mlddlf  Tifnnraa«-f 

Aa  a  amail  boy  I  kitaw  hia  duUnruUhod  grandfathar,  who  waa 
otM  of  Uia  ablciai  atawarda  my  StnU  haa  produ' ad  I  know  hU 
dlallimulnhad  iRlhor  whu  waa  an  amiuaiil  iitlaan  of  my  Stala  and 
who  waa  an  outaiandiut;  polliical  Itadrr  I  knaw  thla  young 
mau  from  hU  varltaai  youth  It  waa  uoi  long  until  ha  impraaaod 
himaalf  moat  favi>rKt>ly  up<Mi  hia  cominuully  and  aoon  upon  hla 
aacllun  of  tha  8t«u>    and  latrr   upon   iha  anllrt  Stala. 

Whan  aa  mm  of  our  moai  brilUanl  young  man  ha  took  hla 
dapartura  fur  Taaaa,  h«  c«rriad  wiih  hltn  ihr  hopaa  and  tha  boat 
wlahaa  of   thouaanda   uf   p<H.>plv    who   h»U   kouwu   lUm.   and  aluca 
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hla  antourn  from  IViaa  ha  haa  ft  van  a  aplandld  account  of  him- 
aalf  Tha  hnpca  of  hla  own  naopla  back  in  tha  ftxithtlla  of  tha 
mountaina  hava  not  baan  dlanppointad,  I  muat  aay,  howavar, 
that  Taxaa  haa  alwaya  baan  oonaldarata  of  Tanncaaaauii  who  hava 
aaan  fit  to  caat  thalr  fortunaa  in  Taiaa. 

I  cannot  taka  tha  ttma  to  apaak  of  Mr.  Orowlay  aa  I  would 
Ilka  I  can  only  aay  that  in  thla  parlod  of  atiaaa  through  which 
tha  Nation  la  paaaing  It  la  a  parlod  that  callc  for  unuaual  raaponal> 
billty  aa  wall  aa  antrit  on  tha  part  of  public  aarvanta.  Karl  Orow- 
lay  haa  takan  hla  plaoa  among  tha  front  ranka  of  tha  moat 
capabia  and  outaundlng  aarvanta  of  tha  Amartoan  paopla. 
(Applauaa.) 

Aa  a  youth  wa  had  hopca  for  a  brilliant  futura  for  him:  aa  n 
young  man  thoat  hopaa  wara  oonflrmad  and  ao  wa  Join  heartily 
in  paying  daaarvad  trtbuta  to  him  tonight.  I  am  aura  t>iat  tha 
futura  auil  holda  In  atora  tor  him  ntany  worthy  honora 

BraicM  oa  OoNoaaaaMAN  Jamm  M.  Msad.  GNAmuAM,  Oouiarrra  or 
TNB  Povr  Omoa  ano  Poar  Roana 

Mr  Toaatmaaur.  honorad  guaat,  and  ladiaa  and  gantlcman,  ac- 
cuatomad  aa  I  am  to  vary  briaf  addraaaaa,  and  beoauaa  of  tha  char- 
aetcr  of  tha  introduction  and  of  what  wa  ara  to  aipaot  latar  on. 
I  am  going  to  ba  vary  brlaf. 

Whan  I  waa  Invltad  bara  thla  avaning  I  had  almoat  forgottan 
what  Mr  Crowley  waa  going  to  do  whan  ha  got  back  to  Taxaa,  it 
having  allppad  my  mind.  [Laughtar.l  Wa  ara  going  to  calcbrata 
in  hla  honor,  in  honor  of  ona  who  haa  aarvad  yoti  well  and  ao 
ably,  and  who  haa  completed  a  raoord  that  will  long  live  la  the 
hlatory  of  the  Poatal  Barvlea, 

My  frienda,  I  can  aay  to  you  aarlotuiy  that  we  meat  tonight  to 
honor  one  who  haa  the  high  aataam  of  all  who  know  him.  He  haa 
carried  ua  through  a  moat  difficult  period  of  thla  Department,  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  one  who  la  oallad  upon  to  pay  taatlmony  to 
one  who  merlia  it  a*  waU  aa  Karl  Crowley. 

X  hope  for  him  ovary  full  meMure  of  auooaaa,  He  will  make  good 
in  any  walk  of  Ufa.  and  ha  wlU  make  a  great  Oovernur  fur  tha 
great  Btata  of  Taxaa. 

■rsaoN  or  BaMAToa  Kimnitm  MoKitXAa.  ONAianAN.  Com  Mm  on 
Poar  Orrtcaa  anb  Poor  RoAoa 

Mr  Poatmaatar  OanarmI,  ladiaa.  and  gentleman ,  I  am  rather  em- 
barraaaad  over  tha  introduction  Jim  Farley  haa  Juat  given  ma,  but 
I  ahall  have  to  aland  It,  aa  he  la  one  of  our  great  laadara.  and  what 
he  aaya  goaa. 

I  take  great  plaaaura  In  eommandlng  our  ipiandld  frland  Karl 
Omwiay  to  the  paopla  of  Texaa  My  raaaon  for  thla  la  that  he  waa 
born  and  reared  In  the  Itata  of  Tannaaaae,  and  I  have  known  him 
evfr  ainca  he  waa  a  boy  I  know  what  an  able,  couragaoua,  and 
fine  man  he  la  He  will  make  ona  of  the  great  Qovernore  of  Texaa 
I  am  aure  he  la  deeiined  to  baooma  one  of  tha  truly  rmI  Taxana. 

Wa  ara  here  in  hla  honor  and  to  wlah  him  wall  In  all  hla  undar* 
taklnga.  and  aapaolally  in  hla  ambition  «o  be  tha  Arat  exeoutlva  of 
hla  great  Btata  I  wlah  to  aay  that  ha  hM  made  good  wharavar  ha 
haa  baan  placad.  Na  made  good  m  a jroung  man  In  bualnaaa  and 
in  hia  profaaaional  Ufa  Ma  want  to  l%xaa  early  In  Ufa  and  made 
a  auooaaa  In  bualnaaa,  He  then  baoama  Belleitor  of  the  Poet  Offioa 
Dapartmant  of  tha  Unltad  BtatM,  No  ona  hM  ever  made  a  finer, 
more  oouragaotia,  or  mora  eonaotanlloua  iolteltor  than  haa  Karl 
crowlay.  Mt  haa  looked  aolaly  and  alone  to  the  bMt  inUreata  of 
our  great  Oovernment  In  that  poaltlon.  and  I  wlah  to  My  that  if 
ha  la  elected  Oovemor  ol  Tnaa,  aa  I  hope  he  will  ba,  he  will  be  a 
great  honor  and  credit  to  that  wonderful  BUta,  I  am  happy  to 
ba  here  and  add  my  voIm  in  hla  honor 

BmcM  or  BaiTAToa  lAaxLar,  or  KairrtMicv,  MAJoarrr  LMna 

Mr.  ToMtmaater.  Mr.  Crowlay,  and  fellow  Orowlayltaa,  X  am  glad  to 
ba  privileged  to  aay  Juat  a  word  in  taatimonial  to  tha  Bna  aarviea 
and  eharaotarutiea  of  tha  gentleman  in  whoaa  honor  wa  hava 
aaaembled. 

I  think  that  tha  paraonnal  of  tha  Poai  Ofltoa  Dapartmant  In  tha 
matter  of  harmony,  of  amooth  operation,  and  of  genuine  raallMtlon 
of  the  importance  ol  public  eervioe  eannot  be  axoaUad  by  any  other 
department  In  tha  OovarnRMnt  of  tha  Unltad  BUtaa.  lApplauM.| 
We  ara  aorry  to  aaa  Mr.  Crowlay  leave  Waahlngton,  tha  Dapartmant, 
and  the  Pedaral  Oovemmant,  but  no  man  ever  realgned  from  puMM 
office  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  ranuun  parmananUy  in 
private  life.  otherwUw  he  would  not  raalgn. 

X  join  with  Mr.  Crowley'a  fnenda  not  only  in  Waahlngton  but 
throughout  the  country  in  wtahing  him  great  aueoaaa  in  whatever 
ha  undertakaa  in  T%xaa  or  alaawhara.  and  there  la  a  auaplolon  that 
la  being  rumorad  around  that  he  intenda  making  an  endeavor  In 
connaction  with  aoma  pollUeal  antarprlaa.     |LAUghUr.| 

I  congratulate  him,  I  oommlaerata  the  Poet  OAoa  Dapartmant 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment  upon  hla  retirement  from  the  earvioe, 
and  X  hope  that  in  aoma  capacity  ha  may  return  to  ua  again  In  tha 
near  future. 

BraacM  or  ArroairiT  OsiraaAL  CvKMnroa 

Mr  Toaatmaater.  Mr.  Crowley,  and  ladiaa  and  gentlemen,  It  ta  a 

great  aotiafaction  to  have  tha  prlvilaga  of  parUcipatlng  in  thU 

magnificent  teatimonlal  for  a  very  warm  and  dear  frland.    After 

all    I  aometlmea  think  that  the  chief  aaaata  which  come  out  of 

Soliticai  experience  and  public  life  are  the  fnenda  that  wa  maka 
uring  that  eometlmea  parUoua  and  alwaya  turbulent  Joumay. 


I  r<-kngratulMia  Mr  Croalay  ui>on  having  theae  frianrta,  upon  thla 
magninoant  outptniring  of  ganproiia  apirlt.  and  atirmunilad  aa  I  am 
tonight  by  Btataam«»n  and  l^wldvntlal  piwalblllttaa  and  PrtMldantial 
improbabUltiaa  |lKUght.ar|,  li  airtkaa  ma  aa  oim  of  the  moal 
remarknbla  gathartnga  that  we  hava  had 

Bo  X  maka  tha  autamant  to  all  who  are  liaianing  and  all  who  ara 
gathprad  harr  and  aay  to  Mr  Crowlry  thla  That  1  hava  had  ocra- 
alon  tn  know  nf  hia  work  Tha  Drpnrtmant  of  Juatlca  and  tha 
Poat  omoa  Drpartmani  have  many,  many  tl  inga  in  romnton  We 
maat  each  othrr  fraquantly.  and  1  hava  comr  to  hava  a  vary  ganu- 
tna  raapact  for  the  ability  and  rharartar  and  tha  Induatry  of  the 
guaat  of  ihia  tvvning 

No  matter  what  the  futura  may  hold  for  him.  no  matter  what 
fata  may  ba  In  atora  for  him.  ha  will  never  ba  able  to  gat  bayuud 
tha  arma  of  our  affection 
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BnacH  or  Hon  Danibl  0  Rom,  BacarrART  or  Ooniimcx 
Mr  Poatmaatrr  Oaneral,  Karl  Crowley,  ladiaa,  and  ganlleman. 
It  la  a  wondrrful  thing  to  do  honor  to  a  great  citlaen.  I  cannot 
claim  that  hla  anoaatura  oama  from  Bouth  Carolina,  though  I 
imaglnr  aoma  did,  but  I  do  wluh  to  congratulate  thla  man  aa 
being  H  grant  American  clttaen.  and  more  than  that  I  oon- 
gratulata  him  on  baing  a  Texan.  It  aaama  to  rm  that  to  be  a 
Tpxan  la  to  have  everybody  in  Taxaa  thinking  In  taniM  of  great- 
naaa.  admiration,  and  love,  I  congratulate  Karl  Crowley  to  having 
aarved  ao  affectively  for  B  yeara  in  thla  admtnlatratlon  of  the 
New  Daal.  No  nu^n  can  aerve  effectively  tn  the  Poat  Offiee  De- 
partmvnt  without  finding  that  he  la  arrvlng  the  Amarican  pwiple 
brcauac  he  cornea  in  contact  with  all  the  people. 

One  great  character  ha*  aald.  aoeordlng  to  hlatory.  in  maakint 
to  a  wlee  man,  "If  I  had  had  the  making  of  thla  world,  I  would 
hava  made  a  batUir  one."  and  the  wiae  man  tunvad  to  him  and 
aald.  "Ood  Almighty  put  you  hare  to  make  a  good  country;  why 
don't  ytiu  go  to  It?"  Karl  Crowley  went  lo  It  and  eonaaquantly  tha 
Poat  Office  aervioe.  ttte  Naw  Daal.  and  the  Amarican  people  have 
bvnefitad  by  hla  aplendld  aarvloe.  X  wiah  to  congratulate  Taxaa, 
X  congratulate  th«*  Amarican  paopla  on  having  ao  aplandld  a 
aervant.  Karl  Crowlay  haa  done  aumethlng  about  making  ihIa 
world  a  better  world  to  live  la. 

BniaoN  or  BaNAToa  Joaarn  0.  OMAKowaT,  or  WroMtwe 
Mr    Poatmaatar  Oaneral,  frienda,  aocuatomed  aa  I  am  to  loni 
■pe<*cht<a,  X  Hnd  It  difficult  to  aocommodate  myvlf  to  the  urgint 
of  tha  Poatmaeiar  Oenaral  to  be  brief. 

Aa  we  look  around  thla  hall  thla  eveninf  and  aM  a  great  num- 
ber of  hla  frienda  who  have  turned  out.  it  aaama  to  ma  thai 
la  teatimonlal  enough  without  any  worde  from  me  or  anyona  elM. 
X  can  any  from  p^raonal  experience  In  tha  Puet  OIBoa  Department 
that  Karl  Crowley  la  a  great  axeoutlve  and  X  know  In  tha  para- 
phraae  of  that  raoent  popular  aong,  "There  la  aomathltig  about  a 
Texan,  there  la  anmrUilng  about  a  Texan,  there  la  aomethinf 
about  a  Texan  that  ta  Ana,  Ana,  Ana,"  and  X  am  aura  iha  paopla 
of  Taxaa  know  it. 

BraarN  or  Now  Jamm  A.  Paalvt,  PoarMAra  Onraui 
Five  yeara  ago  almoat  to  the  day,  upon  iha  augiMtloa  of  Baeraiary 
of  BUta  Oordell  Hull  and  eome  diatlnaulahad  attiaana  of  the  BMtt 
of  Taxaa,  I  appointed  Karl  Crowley  Boiloltor  of  tha  Foat  OAm  Da- 
partmant I>urlug  tha  6  yeara  that  ha  haa  praalded  over  iha  daa- 
tUilaa  of  that  imporUnt  Butaau  of  that  DapartaMat  ha  hM 
performed  the  work  In  a  moat  auoeaaaful  and  a  Btoat  affielaat 
manner.  .      ^    ^   . 

X  think  It  ean  ba  truly  atatad  that  al  no  tlOM  ta  tha  htalory  of 
tha  Dapartmant  haa  It  bean  run  any  mora  affiolanUy  ihaa  undar 
hla  able  leaderahlp.  Thoae  of  ua  who  hava  baaa  aaaoolatad  with 
htm  during  the  paat  S  yeara  hate  to  aaa  him  go;  and  X  think  h$ 
doaaa't  mind  It  I  aay  to  him  that  X  triad  to  kaap  hUn  hara,  and  X 
did  it  moat  ainoarely  baoauae  I  and  evarrona  aaaoolatad  wtth  ma 
111  the  Department  appraolata  fuU  wall  the  oiannar  In  whloh  he 
aaaumad  the  reaponaibttlty  of  thU  vary  Important  tacal  poaltlon  ta 
the  Dapartmant,  and  wa  wantad  to  eontlaua  uadar  hla  abu  laadar- 
Bhlp. 

Thii  la  a  vary  Ana  and  a  vary  Attlag  taattoioatal  tipoa  tha  part 
of  hla  frienda  from  TexM  and  the  men  and  wosMn  ta  tita  dlffartaf 
dfpartmenta.  Including  our  own,  who  hava  coma  In  eontaot  with 
Karl,  and  X  am  aura  ha  hM  every  raaaon  to  ba  proud  of  iha  faot 
that  ao  many  ara  hara— ao  many  Ana  paopla  to  pa?  him  attoh  a 
Atting  teatimonlal.  It  la  now  my  prtvUiga  to  praaaat  tba  guaol  af 
honor,  Mr.  Karl  Crowlay.    |ApplauM.| 

Brncn  or  Kasl  A.  CaowLfT 

X  am  dMply  grataful  of  the  opportunity  of  taUlng  my  frland^ 
eomradea.  and  fellow  oAelala  good-bye  after  a  eloae.  plaaaant.  and 
Ana  relaUonahlp  which  haa  laatod  for  the  pMt  B  yeara.  X  hate  to 
leave  you  and  X  ItaU  to  laava  Waahlngton.  and  am  oompcnaatad  only 
by  reaaon  of  tha  faot  that  X  am  going  back  homa  to  tha  Anaat, 
briihtaat  apot  In  the  world— Texaa.  .   ^    „      . 

There  haa  never  bean  a  time  whan  X  have  not  reoalvad  the  Aneat 
and  moat  cordial  treatment  at  your  handa,  and  X  leave  with  a  eenM 
of  iMving  behind  thouaanda  of  true  trlanda  oonnactad  with  thla 
admlnlatratton.  ^  .  .  ^     ..w 

It  haa  bean  a  rare  privilege,  ladaad.  to  have  bean  aaaoolatad  with 
thla  Ana  Federal  Oovernment  of  oum.  It  la  tha  Anaat.  moat  pro- 
graatlva.  moat  raaponalble.  and  moat  reapectabla  Oovammant  ta 
Um  world  today.    Hare  tn  thla  Capital  City,  where  ha  la  baaat  hy 
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•mmiM  thw»  H  •  nMMi  who  ••  <n» 
hiithriuir  MJ^  uiww«mnfly  »n4  in 
uovMTBimKi  •iimckB  lU  i«  pur  I 
|0imt  to  niauniM  to  b*  our  IomUv 
the  hop«  that  i>v»ry  on*  at  ua  wUl 
#«voiioa,  Mid  mrhftm  »o  our  pml  ' 
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ttm  ot  flrvMl.  vietous.  »nd 
' — youn  and  bim     1M  i* 
J  aui|r  I  la  parunc  mprw 
•intutu*  our  ■UAdtMi  lormltx, 
frmnUUi  D.  aooorralt. 
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Mr.  nilTH.    Mr.  Pr««ld«nl. 
haw  pnnt«d  in  the  Appendix  of 
0ett?«r«d  ftt  Andenon.  B.  C,  on 
P.  jMota,  prtfldmi  of  PrMbytc 
ttf  the  Couon  llanulftcturen 

■nwre  bRiAt  no  obJecUon.  the 
printed  in  the  AaooMM.  m  foUowt 

Down  UmMifh  Um  oMiturtM  tlM 
iMvo  ftttmpMd  to  dvtwmin*  that 
Hit-wt^  boats.    BPOtwunlw*  uMl 
iMvo  ponMMtnilT  •ttookod  tHo 
Um  »na«*r     Our  lowinoJiarB  h»n 
cotnpUrvtiom  »nd  h«v»  r—cb*^  no 
otniito  oad  MMlotafiaii  Mid  ospoM 
•Cart  to  iMlp  tb«  uadwUfOt,  te«« 
woM  MOM  ftBd  iBdualrtM  Mid 
laiiOT     And  th«  ■ttomptcd 
uJUBMl*  r»iiUMl*nii  U»M  HI* 
■luai  woMi  wtltoout  MTtoua  injur 
wt  vbo.  bMMiM  of  vttrytBf 
iHi  ihMi  ocboro. 

Logtaofly  ona  ami  only 
of   o  foir  voto   la  Influoaead   bf 
glvoB  aaeUona  oad  Induot^taa,  and 
■MB*  dtAouil  to  dotarmlaa  a  t»ir 
monuUlty  than  through  th«  acUon 
omploTOT  and  tha  individual  tmf' 

It   la  aaay  to  aaloet  a  daOnlta 
doAnito  tndxiatry  or  a  doflniu 
Mt  facta  put  tfaam  In  tha  low 
of  tha  foctora  aro  aeaaldorad  n  la 
oontrodleCioD  and  eonfllet 
wttb  wbidi  our  aouBtry 

For  tnalanoa.  tbo  ftNiih  baa 
and   much   provogoada   within 
baon  tha  affort  to  aflx  tha  tow 
iMTttory  that  m»aj  paopit  throM 
loofe  upon  thla  fair  aactlon  m  a  i^ 
U»a  worttmc  eendttiow  art 
ara  UBboUorably  lew.  - 
«e  tiM  low  poaltioD 
foudalMte  Mett- 

iiMllarlj.  UM  tntue  taduebr 
taduMTT     n  iMfl  aetualty  b 
Mid  m  tha  abaenea  of  om 
bavo  baaa  brwight  to  baUrra  that 

of  * 


Mk  un«nlinotu  ronaenl  to 
he  Rtcoeo  a  rwdao  addrem 
;  Oreh  10.  IW8.  by  Wllltam 
Un  College  and  aecrcUry 
Association  of  South  Carolina 
addr««  waa  ordered  to  be 


amartaat  mlndi  in  tha  world 

.  alualva  factor  known   m  tha 

laUatlelaBa  by   tha  thouaanda 

■ub)4et  and  bav«  yat  to  datannlna 

■(udlad  Iha  aub)M^  In  Ita  vtany 

■  itufaotory  concUwloni     aeon- 

..Bia  of  a  new  daai.  in  a  frantic 

atMoaptod  to  dastgnata  th«  low- 

tha  diacuJly  wIUj  la«u- 

la  uaually  balkad  by  tha 

av«n  to  datvrmina  mitu- 

to  eortaiu  olaaaaa   uf    vork- 

ara  naooaaartly  aamiiii 


eooelualon  that  tha  mattar 

laany   factor*,   which   vary    in 

I  von  In  glvoB  planu.     It  aaania 

g«  ttttough  any  othar  inatru- 

4nd  ability  of  tha  mdiwldual 


ample  y«« 


■Bvavvr,  w  ^M*  ef  1 


not  alway*  earroet.  and  that 
Mtuatioa.  which  if  oooaidarad  wU 


diffaroni  floneluatoaa.    la  laei.  U»  #•  ara  to  ^Miy  eo«plujati..t« 


which  afaet  lh«  wi 


of  tha 


no 


»y  In  iht  MHili.  UMt 
ia«  aeafeai.  gin  an  i 

la  tho  ftm  phee.  wha>  to  a  falii 
vniaft  ■OTMille  Um  voflm  to 
MM  whMi  eaaMae  HIM  la  • 
eai  agef    U  II  a  mller  el 
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I  roup  of   working   paopla   or   a 

and  on  tha  face  of  appar- 

elaaalfleatlon     But  wb«n  all 

wt  ao  Blnapla  nor  ao  clear,  for 

Bumy  of  tha  aoclal  thaoriM 

to  bo  rampant. 

tha  brunt  of  many  attaeka 

yoara.    8o   persistant    hM 

aga  atlgma  upon  tha  aovlthtrn 

bout  Amarlea  hava  begun   lo 

pctloa  where  poverty  prfvalla. 

tmbearmble.  where  tha  living 

wbera  the  waga  aoala  hM 

iHueh  eould  only  come  from  a 


been  decried  m  a  tow-waga 

of  eweatahop  oundlUona, 

facta  theuaanda  in   Amartoa 

lae  aouiharu  oouon  mUU  hav« 

aad   have   paid   an 


thar*  ara 
peeee  Outt  aueh  eoaeluak«M  are 
4m  many  faeieM  influaneing  the 
bring  new  light  and  parhapa 


g^eMft  9t  the  MiM 
tautli  Catailaa  eiitol 

iNai  ^  la  IM  peeeeM 


■otttb  rad  of  Um  Uitita  indu* 
Illy,  wltb  a  Hinpia. 
pyniM  af  taa  Mtuatlon 

~Taiet    la  U  a  aubetaae*  waca 

the  aiMMliiee  of  lift  or  n  It 

HIM  la  eaiar  Ih^  BMalfold  tuiurtaa  of  the  praa- 

Ireadpad  btrtlar  or  ti  it  a  ataller  of 

eleeirte   raagee,   aic  t 

tbouili  11  la  a  fa«t  that 

elated  tluil  M  pareent 

eottoa  teitile  iadtietrlu  vil* 

to  Mtieli  biiBer  thM  tha 

lietttanf  •eiioB'MUl  villitM  in 

•efuai  aave  been  abowii  «u  have 

ip  la  the  tillage  huBMa. 


tt  la  probabla  that  until  wv  m  a  paopla  ran  rtrtarmlna  mat  what 
la  a  fair  waga  from  tha  aUndpoint  of  lU  purrhajilni  ability  until 
wa  can  datarmlna  juat  what  aro  tha  aaaantiab  of  modarn  living 
ataadMda.  until  wa  can  aclantlOcally  and  accurately  laolal*'  tha 
varymi  conflicting  cotjditlona  which  alTact  thi»  daU-rmlnatlon  of  a 
fair  wiiW  It  la  not  likely  that  w»  wUl  br  abl*  throvigh  IrgtalBtlon  to 
aUva  ihia  probl«m,  It  la  morv  Uk»ly  thai  laglalativt  altampU  will 
Ooundar  and  cauac  mora  damaga  than  gtxHl 

Our  only  preaanl  mathod  of  raaaaurwmant  U  tha  inatrMmrnl  of 
oompariaon  and  awn  that  m  incomplet*'  oflan  mlalaadinf  and 
ntutrmlly  unaatufartory  Nrvwnbalaaa  auica  It  la  tha  only  inatru* 
mi'nt  that  w*  havr  at  ihc  prrncut  ilmi-    lat  vi*  fur  a  mumani  maka 

Ut  un  turn  t«)  iho  Unit^Kl  Hi«t#»  l>p«rimeni  of  Ubor,  Bureau 
of  lAbor  HUtUiiloa  thdr  nin»to«nih  r«port  on  nvarag*  h'-urly  aarn- 
lii|C«  in  tha  ct)lton-i|ix>di  uuUiavry  of  April  IB37,  and  quota  from 
til.  ir  ttthlr  No  «  ni.-  Avrrii«.-  Huurly  r.inntuji  m  (hr  C'ofton  OrvxU 
Induniry  ti)  Ht.vl.'ii  a*  of  1UH7  Hiry  nhow  in  Ihr  Nf*  Kniflaiid 
RtntM  mnriffticut  witli  an  h -urly  wurc  rate  of  •0  497  Mnlnp. 
»()4«7  MiiiMiarhuaott*  »0  4tt4  Nt-w  Hftrnpohli^  10  483  Rhmlr  UlanU. 
10  470      In  tha  a()Uth«>ajit*rn   HtatM  ttiiry  ahow 

Alabama  «)  3«0  CIroriiia  (Ml  .177  North  Carolina.  10  370;  Tan- 
naaM*.  eoaesi.  BcHith  C^rnlina.  •0  40 

TTii-M*"  flKUrf*  wnviM  'vrm  to  uullrnt*  a  dlffarrner  batwa«»n  tha 
avarag*  wac*  of  iho  a<}iit,hMWt4>rn  ntatri  and  th<>  nvaraga  wage  of 
the  Naw  Kngland  Stataa  of  approiir.iataly  'JC  pcrctnt. 

WAUB    CTT    IM    HO«TM 

Howfvar.  it  ihould  bv  rpmombrrad  Uiat  theaa  ftnuraa  ara  m  of 
April  1OT7  Since  th«t  llmr  thprr  hu«  b«tn  a  U'.j-p«'rcrnt  dacraaae 
in  wagcii  m  thtw  Now  Kngland  SlaUm  a  dccrtaae  which  ha*  not 
b«*n  noted  In  the  South  Thf  logical  rouclu»lon  today  would  ba 
that  on  lh«  bMU  of  iht  United  Btatan  Departmtnl  of  Labor  aguroi. 
tha  New  England  tnxtlltf  wage*  un  the  average  art  approximataly 
e  pareent  higher  lhi\n  *ouiharn  laxtlle  wage* 

T7u"  Boutb  u  pretlummftntly  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
goods  which  require»<  iMui  »k!ll  New  England  •paclallaaa  In  flna 
gootii  which  reouire  more  »klll  The  wage  tcalea  of  the  waavan,  for 
inntHivce  in  the  better  ruyon-weaving  plnnti*  in  the  South  (there  are 
a  few  of  them  I  are  actually  liiuher  in  dulUrii  and  cinla  than  Iha 
■chadulaa  of  tha  rayon- waaving  planta  of  tha  Worth  Tha  ooarae 
cotton-gooda  nilUn  In  the  Bouih  have  waga  acale*  which  muy  In 
Boaie  inaiaiicaa  be  luwtr  than  liia  tiiM  and  fancy  coltun-fooda  mlUa 
of  lh#  Boulh.  and  may  upon  occaalon  ba  lower  than  tha  rayon- 
waaving  mlila  of  tha  South 

However  on  the  haul*  of  the  nklll  required  in  production,  the 
South  (Which,  un  tha  whole,  ipvciallaaa  in  coa/aa  gtwda)  should  nor- 
mally have  a  luwar  scale  of  wagaa  than  the  Eaat,  which  apaclaliBM 
In  flna  goodH.  Actually  however  in  duUarR  and  centa,  m  baa  baan 
noted,  Ihera  la  very  Utile  difference  indeed 

It  should  be  noiod  al  thin  puuu  however,  th.tt  no  nutlatlcai 
agency  haa  yet  been  able  to  secure  a  comparative  study  which  ll 
Too-percent  complete  Figures  vary  with  the  number  and  types  of 
mills  which  happened  to  be  involved  in  th«  statlcttcal  picture 
which  U  p»lnUd.  rurlhermore  average  wage  figures  are  frequently 
misleading,  because  they  may  be  baaed  las  is  Hometlmes  erroneously 
attempted)  upun  a  simple  duiition  of  the  total  number  uf  em- 
ployee* Into  the  total  pay  rolls  In  svich  instances  the  large  num- 
ber of  part-time  workers  and  spare  hands  un  the  pay  roll  actually 
reduce  the  app<uent  average  wage  uf  ihe  higher- paid  workers,  who 
put  in  full  time    and  this  produces  an  erroneovui  conclus'.on. 

Kacta  which  I  have  been  able  to  dc>terraine  from  statistics  gath- 
ered directly  from  the  mills  indicate  that  the  average  wage  In  South 
Carolina  Is  far  above  ih<-  flgurus  indicated  In  this  survey  of  the 
United  RtHtef.  rv-partmeni  nf  Labor,  which  indicates  an  average  wage 
of  40  renlJi  j)er  h>iur 

Many  uf  you  who  are  ll.'*ienuig  in  today  can  point  to  mlUa  right 
here  In  oir  own  State  that  have  very  much  higher  averages  thon 
thaaa  figure*  Neverthaleaa  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  records 
ol  the  United  BtatKS  Department  of  lAbor  will  suffice 

It  should  ba  noted  from  thaaa  comparisons  that  whan  you  allml- 
note  the  Kindiiions  of  employment  relative  skill,  waga  equlva- 
l«nu.  and  whan  you  Ignore  the  difference  In  quality  and  value  of 
the  Anlahad  prodwt.  there  would  seem  to  ba  a  dttTarance  In  wage 
aealaa  In  tha  South  as  oomparad  with  tha  North  and  iMt  of  soma- 
where  around  I  percent 

It  la  interasttng  to  compare  ttola  percantaga  with  tha  percentage 
diffaranoe  between  wages  paid  on  public-works  projacta  In  tha  two 
aartiona.  If  faudallam  has  baan  responsible  for  the  low-wage  con- 
dition in  agrtcultuxe  industry,  and  other  activities  of  tha  South. 
will  itM  wage  bMis.  influenoad  encouraged^  or  aanotlonad  by  pubUf 


adminiatrauun.  improve  the  situation^  Or  would  they  ba  foreea 
Ui  rafiogniae  tha  same  aronumio  (actors  in  daterminiag  the  prepii 

wageT  ' 

nrrr  owa  rmncwur  DtrmaMri 

PerhafM  tha  mcmt  arcurata  answer  to  thu  miaatlon  la  fn\md  In  the 
report  uf  tha  United  ataiaa  Department  of  Commerce  March  I  Ml, 
Purvey  of  Ourraoi  Bualnesa  page  71  which  showi  under  Bniplny- 
manl  Cuiwluions  and  W»gsa  thsi  the  wage  rales  on  publlc-wurM 
pr(»)iH*ls  ih  the  New   Kngland  States  in  January    1037  averaged  911 

cents.  South  AUaiittfl  Btaiea  It!  (wnt* a  diffarvnce  of  M  i)arvent. 

It  aluxild  ba  nuiad  thai  during  tha  year  ll»37  tha  Ogurea  aliow  a 
Maw  IitgUiid  rata  varying  from  43  canu  to  M  oanla,  and  the  Buulh 
AUaniU  ratea  varying  from  aa  tvuia  to  'it  rania 

It  la  claer,  therefore,  that  tlia  wage-scale  differences  on  Mm  public- 
vorka  pm)M*ia.  m  batwaan  tha  two  smniotu  are  (m  greaiar  than  the 
dtlTaranca  batwaan  the  taaiila  wages  uf  the  two  sectlona  It  wa« 
further  Men  from  this  comparison  that  amploysrs  in  tha  taiiUe 
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industry  of  tha  imith  have  done  far  batter  by  thalr  amplovaea  pro- 
porilonaUly  In  the  South  than  have  tha  employara  of  labor  on 
publlc-worka  project* 

If  the  BO-cailed  low  wage  In  aouthern  Industry,  therefore,  U 
clutrgcttble  to  any  type  of  peculiar  aouthern  system-  -no  matter  what 
you  call  It^-lt  would  aaam  that  that  sysUm  al  lenjt  through  tha 
yeara  haa  bean  mora  considerate  of  tha  worker  than  is  Uie  preaent 
public  syateni  which  recognlaes  such  a  wide  dlfterentlai. 

However,  ooniparlaun  according  to  aactiona  or  Blatea  la  bound  to 
result  m  inaccurate  conclusions  There  are  many  othar  factors  thai 
(\o  not  appear  In  the  statistics  which  InHuenca  tha  situation  very 

'^Tlie  matlar  of  previous  aarvica  la  of  great  Importance  What  ware 
the  former  occupations  of  tha  particular  workera  In  consideration? 
In  the  textile  industry  moat  of  them  cmttM  from  the  farms,  and  they 
came  from  tha  farms  because  of  tha  fact  that  they  could  earn  more 
in  the  Indvistrlal  villages,  The  fncU  are  tcx)  obvlovis  for  anyone  who 
knows  anything  aboijt  tha  altuatlon  to  warrant  any  exiennlve  dis- 
cussion On  the  basis  of  Ui*  Department  oX  l.wbor  I^Rures,  ihe  avcr- 
DKe  .  (,tlon  textile  worker  in  South  Carolina  makes  »ft82  jper  annum 
Tlus  figure  is  baaed  upon  the  simple  rslculatlon  of  40  renis  per 
hour  Rs  qvioled  by  the  Daparimenl  of  Ubor  Actually  the  average 
Is  considerably  hlghar  for  the  reaaons  already  exprraaed^  J^^'l'l  "[! 
many  instanco*  In  which  families  together  earn  from  13,000  to  W.OOO 
i>er  Minvim,    Such  inKiancos  are  too  nunterous  to  be  exceptions 

Other  factors  which  influence  the  detaravl nation  of  a  wage  are 
personal  efHciency  and  ralatlva  skill.  This,  as  statwl,  plays  an 
lmi)ortant  part  m  Iho  productive  ability,  m  repreaented  by  the  value 
of  the  flnlshad  product,  auch  m  tha  high-priced  fine  goods  compared 
with  the  low-priced,  coaraa  goods  In  tha  textile  field.  No  on*  would 
expect  the  ditch  digger  to  receive  tha  aama  wage  m  the  skilled 
watchmaker  The  higher  the  degree  of  afHclency  the  higher  the 
earning  capacity  and  the  higher  the  wage  This  varies  within 
industries,  variM  wuhin  individual  planu,  and  vmIm  even  m 
between  individual  workera,  Tha  point  la  ao  obvious  that  It  seema 
hardly  neceasary  to  develop  It.  »,.,__ 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  apprenticeship,  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  prepare  ones  mU  for  Ufa's  work.  Tha  oomnaon  laborer 
requires  no  time,  Tha  textile  worker  requlrea  an  apprenticeship  of 
fr«n  8  weeks  lo  0  montha  to  reach  tha  ataga  of  normal  productlv- 
Ity  The  watchmaker  requlrea  yeara  of  apprantloeahlp  The  printer 
and  phoioengraver  may  not  reach  tha  state  of  relative  efDclency  for 
3  or  mora  yeara,  Tha  achool  teacher  muat  apend  yeara  in  oollege, 
sometimes  a  long  period  In  higher  eduoaUon.  and  always  intermit- 
tently must  undergo  summer  training.  The  aurgeon  muat  apend 
yeara  in  college,  years  In  the  medical  achool.  and  yeara  in  drudgery 
OS  an  interne  before  he  may  practice  m  a  aurgeon,  No  on*  would 
expect  a  surgeon  to  receive  tha  same  Income  m  tha  common  laborer. 
Apprentloeahlp  very  deflnltely  affecta  tha  waga. 

ROOMa   AT   ST    CIWTB   FCa  WXIK 

Then  there  are  the  nvany  typea  of  wage  equlvalenta.  In  other 
sections  of  the  United  Slates  wage  equivalents  are  not  ao  prevalent. 
Tha  worker  Uvea  at  a  distance  from  the  mill,  and  seldom  aeea  It 
except  during  the  hours  of  labor.  His  only  financial  connection 
with  the  mill  la  hla  cMh  wagb.  In  the  textile  industry  in  the 
South,  the  mill  village  hM  sprung  up  m  an  economic  neceaslty 
becauae  of  the  absence  of  large  population  centers  when  the  mills 
were  originally  established.  As  a  result,  the  mills  found  It  neces- 
sary to  build  and  finance  large  communities  for  the  beneflt  of 
employees.  This  has  necaaaarlly  Involved  the  building  of  homes, 
and  the  renting  of  such  homes  at  rldlculoualy  low  renUl  chargea, 
which  m  South  Carolina  are  on  the  average  far  below  coatr-« 
average  of  37  cents  per  room  per  week.  Including  free  water  and 
free  electricity.  Tlien  there  Is  cheap  fuel,  free  garden  apaoea,  co- 
operation m  cultivation,  free  aaad.  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
dlfTerenl  advanUgea  which  the  aouthern  cotton  textile  worker 
enJoya  at  the  expense  of  the  mill.  In  addition  to  hla  cMb  wage, 
advantages  which  do  not  exist  on  the  whole  In  induatrles  elaewhare. 
Such  wage  equlvalenta,  very  daflnltely  affoct  the  determination 
of  the  wage 

Then  there  la  the  dlflrerenoe  in  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  which  Influeneea  the  wage.  The  automotive  worker,  the 
skilled  watchmaker,  producing  products  of  greater  value,  are 
entitled  to  larger  proportionate  earnings  than  the  man  who  makes 
a  simple,  coarse  construction  of  cotton  UxMles  Tills  variation  m 
already  stated,  reflects  the  difference  In  the  apparent  wage  acaloa 
between  the  flna  goods  mllla  of  New  England  and  the  coarse  gooda 
mil  la  of  the  South 

In  this  wmnection,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  variation  in 
wag*  scales  within  a  given  mill.  As  a  general  rule,  the  loom  flxer 
raoeivea  a  higher  wage  than  tha  weaver,  and  the  weaver  a  higher 
wage  than  the  spinner,  Thla.  incldenUlly,  la  partially  rMponslble 
for  the  dlfTarenee  In  the  wage  acala  as  reported  by  ilie  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  belwuen  tha  State  of  North  Carolina,  where 
a  larger  percentage  of  tha  mills  are  spinning  mills,  and  South  Caro- 
liim.  Where  tha  great  majority  of  tha  mills  do  weaving  alsji,  Tlie 
South  Carolina  wage  Is  reported  M  higher  than  tha  North  Carolina 
wage  It  should  be  if  roost  of  tha  South  Carolina  pUmts  are 
weaving  plant*,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  North  OartJllna  plant! 
do  not  have  the  more  expensive  prooaaa  of  weaving. 

Then  thpra  le  the  oiin^potillve  problem  which  Influeneea  the 
niing  of  a  waga  scale  It  la  a  weU<known  faot  that  the  teitUa 
workers  in  rurope  with  the  l«»wer  living  standards,  have  a  much 
lower  wage  ihiui  the  textile  workers  of  America,  The  wage  aralee 
of  the  Chinese  mid  Japanese  texiila  workers  are  ridlouUmsly  low 
The  eotton-inili  workers  tif  the  South  ara  vary  directly  competing 
today  with  the  low-paid  rotton-mill  wurkert  9t  the  Orlant,  They 
are  eitiii}>*ling  fui  ihvir  v«ry  Juha. 


i7Nrsta  ooKeirrrnoit 

The  International  Labor  OfBra  Is  authority  for  tha  atatement  that 
the  Japanese  wage  per  hour  In  1»8«  In  textiles  wm  SB  cenia  Bo 
far,  in  spite  of  the  dlsnintlon  In  the  market,  this  unfair  compe- 
tition has  not  yet  forced  a  decreojie  In  the  relatively  high  wage 
scale  of  the  aouliiern  textile  workers  of  America  T)»ls  factor  to 
bound  to  have  a  very  deflnlt*  Influence,  however.  In  the  determi- 
nation of  wages  It  la  ona  of  the  eerious  problems  that  la  today 
fared  by  the  southern  textile  Induatry. 

Ptnally,  perhaps  the  greatest  factor  of  all  In  tha  determination  of 
a  wage  la  thol  of  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  pay  Tlie  produc- 
tion of  a  Job  by  the  employer  in  the  cotton-textile  industry  In  the 
Bouth  Is  an  expensive  prooesa  Considering  the  erection  and  the 
equipment  of  a  mill,  exduslve  of  lU  village.  It  is  aattmated  that 
11  coau  the  averag*  mill  in  Bouth  Oarollna  15,000  to  produce  a 
single  Job  for  the  textile  worker,  This  Is  no  simple  accomplish- 
ment. It  coets  another  M  000  per  worker  to  keep  it  running.  Thla 
liivolvea  greot  risk,  and  our  domewtk  mills  are  today  facing  an  un- 
cerum  future,  with  a  damoraliaed  market,  with  aevere  foreign 
competition,  with  exorbitant  laxee  of  many  typea.  dlaoriminatory 
freight  ratea  nnd  other  aimllar  handlcapa. 

It  is  cMy  enough  to  flgure  how  a  worker  theoretically  la  entitled 
to  a  given  wage  scale  It  fraquanUy  Is  wall-nigh  impoaalbla  ta 
flgure  how  hla  employer  can  pay  ll  aiid  stay  In  bualnaaa.  lo' .  after 
nil,  U\trv  can  be  no  wage  at  all  unleaa  the  wage  payer  can  a.ford  to 
pay  It.  It  la  An*  to  reward  ths  underprivileged  at  the  expetuv  of 
the  more  fortunate:  but  when  the  >.h*ory  to  earrled  fM  enough  lo 
'kill  the  gotiae  that  lays  the  goldeu  egg."  then  both  the  under- 
privileged aiid  the  fortunate  will  auflar. 

In  considaruig  tha  factors  which  influence  wage,  therefore,  one 
should  conclude  that  It  la  a  complicated  aubject.  which  can  ooly 
be  determined  in  smaller  groujjs  or  uniu.  and  in  many  instaneoe 
on  the  bMU  of  individual  caaaa.  In  our  highly  complicated  aoclal 
program  of  today  we  should  be  careful  not  to  allow  theory  to 
carry  us  beyond  the  realm  of  practical  common  sense;  and  while 
all  Americans  should  Malously  seek  a  sUU  In  which  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  shall  receive  an  adequate  wage,  we  should  reoog- 
niae  the  economic  barrlera  which  control  the  altuatlon  and  reallae 
that  even  legislation  cannot  aailsfy  soma  of  the  wild  dealrea  Of 
aoclal  theory. 


Data  on  Walsh-Healey  I^ublic  Contracts  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  3  Uegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  20),  1939 


EDITORIAL   IN    THE    AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR'S 
WEEKLT   NEWS  SERVICE  OF  APRIL  80.   1»3« 


Mr.  WAUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unarilmous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Cowoukssiowax-  Rboord  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor's  Weekly  Newg 
Service  of  Saturday,  April  30.  which  aeU  forth  some  int«r- 
estlng  data  and  observations  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  Public  Contract*— Walsh-Hcaley— Act 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  waa  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

(From  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  Weekly  Haws  Berrlee, 
^  April  30,   1038) 

nnroRZAL— CAsoR  iT/uroAaca  quAtDin  w  oovmwMkirr  oofmuoTi 

Tha  beneflta  conferred  on  working  man  and  woman  by  oertaln 
types  of  Federal  labor  legislation  are  revealed  In  the  report  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Oontrocu,  United  Btatap  Department  of  Labor, 
that  "since  the  Walah-Healey  Public  Oon*raeU  Act  went  Into  efleet 
September  aa,  10»6,  7.270  contraoU,  valued  at  $¥»MbMi.  have 
been  awarded  to  Arms  throughout  tha  United  Stales  and  lU  terrl- 
torlaa.  which  have  agreMi  to  oomplv  with  lU  atlpulationa  " 

•During  tha  week  ended  April  il,  1»88,-  tha  report  added,  "ll 
Oovnrnmant  agencies  reported  71  contracts  valued  at  fa,ltl,0Tt 
(of  thU  amount  184.817  were  for  contracts  of  Indaflnlte  amnunte 
baaed  on  last  year's  purchssea  and  which  purchaaaa  are  to  be 
made  if,  whan,  and  where  naaded)  as  oomparMl  with  last  weak 
whan  10  Oovarnmant  agenoiea  ratxtrtad  78  eontracta  valued  at 
8I.M8.400  During  this  period  tha  aiiecutlva  departmenta  rapoft«a 
♦JTntrael*  valued  «  (|l.ea8,00a  t^a  amarwncy  oijani^^^ 
reported  81  eontracu  valued  at  •104.888,  and  tha  independent 
eaiabllshmenu  raported  4  oontfacu  valued  »t  WO?***  ,.     .-„,-^ 

The  Walsh-Kaafey  Act  waa  paa«»d  by  i^»  ^'^M^r**' "I  tu„.Si  rf 
States  In  June  IMi  Its  anactmant  fjad  the  «^np  •»•  ■"Pf*^  "J 
the  American  Padarailon  of  Ubw  The  law  P"'*'«i*J.»i«i,.»'l* 
Santember  98,  10»8  all  Oovammanl  speciflcatmna  and  ejmlraeti 
Stvolvlng  tha  purchaaa  of  810,000  or  ml.ra  of  suppliaa,  or  loam  er 
irattU  mil  obuiain  proviaions  for  paying  tha  prtvailing  raU  ol 
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A  favorite  and  loudly  voIc«h1  arriimrnt  of  the  subverBlves  who 
rppoeed  the  WaUh-Healev  mea«vir.  when  it  was  before  the  Con- 
greiw  of  the  UniU'd  SU:ph  wjls  ttii-  statemfin  that  the  applica- 
tion of  Itn  tpnTid  to  Oovernmpnr  rontract«  would  disrupt  in- 
dustry But  thf  law  ha«  been  administered  for  18  months  and 
every  commodity  purchased  in  contracts  totaling  nearly  five  hun- 
dred million  dollar*  hiW  been  produced  in  plants  applying  the  40- 
hour  week  and  8-hour  day  paying  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages, 
without  the  use  of  crinvict  labor  or  child  labor,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  cutton-textUe  Industry  where,  temporarily,  the 
employment  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  yeais 
is  permitted  in  cerxiiin  circum/^tancts 

The  enactment  of  thf  Wiilsh-Healey  bill  and  Its  administration 
la  a  striking  illustration  of  the  social  benefits  of  a  public  pxJllcy 
baaed  on  limiting  the  exp<'nditure  of  Qovernment  funds  to  con- 
tractors who  apply  fair  lubor  conditions. 


P.  W.  A.  ProjecU  in  Wisconsin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GK0R(;K  J.  SCHNEIDER 

l)K    WIWONHIN 

IN  TUK  HOUSK  OK  KKrilKSENTATIVES 
Turnday  May  3.  1938 


APPROVRD  APPUCAnONH  POR   P    W    A 

WimX)NStN 


PROJ10T8  W 


Mr  flCHNEIDKR  of  Wlirnnnln  Mr  SpfBkrr,  undrr  the 
Iravc  to  extend  my  remark.*  In  the  R«cord,  I  Include  tho 
following: 
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-List  (hy  courxtU's)  of  pendmfi  non-Federal  app<tcoricnu  for  uViicAi  no  allotmrntm  havr  brrn  made  a»  of  Apr    IS,  193i, 
a'J  examxtied  and  recommended   by  exarr'Antng  dit-utoru  on  4S-percent-ffTant   bas\a-  C-ontinuetl 
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IM.WIO 

■iiwio 
N«,  7n;i 

44    ItX) 

M.  (KX) 

1)^1,  NZ) 
».  71U 
IS  fM 


I4.H.W 

ani.uu) 

TW.  7  SI) 


IN^4.^A 
'M.Tao 

2U).  auft 


w'l,  n*) 

3'Z4O0 
\b.3W 

»rx).  3M 


ao.  400 

2I.M)0 


tJO,  (KX) 

nu.  ixn 

iiM.  (xn 

za.  oao 

«A  UOO 

'     Ih-gii^l'llllll,  ,,<ill<l">|MI 

IW,47ft 

w.  (xn 
NO,  (mo 

(li,MUO 
M.MI 


n,a()0 

mM..,i,.  kkmiHilmi 

IIA.  4AA 
66,000 

340,  4.'.A 


MA,  4XS 

'il,'.,(X» 
Ti.  (XJO 


MT.  !>n 


22.000 

U.UUO 


24.300  I  42.  »^ 


M.iXie 


p.*  "'"*/ 

si     **' 


r  ^' 


iv 


'p-  'a 


mVm 


11 


W  ' 
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Wiaoonstm — List  ( t>9  eountia 
all  exmmtned 


DorkM  Mo. 


Vli 


Sub. 


Wltf7 


WIND 
WMU 


wuu 

Wt«H 


WDU 


Loxtloo 


3b«hoyf»n  r<xinty: 
(^mUhurg 
Elkhurt  Lake 
...  do 


Totoi.. 

Arndte 

Wilwcrth  I   xinty 
Wtuuwaur  


(K«nora<iwoc   . 

WMikMlM 

.do 


To«»» 

Wtaaatatn  (^ooaty: 
Onbkokb 

Wood  County: 
Noitoon 
WMcooam  Kaptd) 


Toui 

Qrud  total 


EXTENSION 
HON.  JOHN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Tuetday 


)  of  pending  non-Fedgral  applieations  for  tphWh  no  allotments  ha--e  bem  madr  as  of  Apr   12.  193», 
tmd  rreommemiteti   by  examintng  atvxstoru  on  4S-peTcrnt-g^ant   basia^-  ConUnued 


Type  uf  i^roject 


htr^n 


Grant 


Total 


.  I  Sci)oul  luidiliuD    ..... 


V,'%tmr  tod  liehi 
Dtiijocal  plant. . 


_,  rommtjnity  hu.Min 

.\  Cuurthouw  anc  )ail 

I 


Bridge. 


Wktarworls 


1&!3C0 


4.  iii'ii 


ToUl  estl- 


SA1.Q00 

•.fi,  nf)0 
40.  MO 


:*i.  w) 

'<'.  5S0 

112.400 

12. 'iCiO 

12.600 

26.000 

itl  i  VI 

■<*■>.  4.^1 

81.000 

U.hU) 

i;;.5(X) 

217.800 
146.  2.'>0 


♦4.  .V'O 

1.5.  750 

1S7.S00 


7.5fiO 
30.C7S 


KBS 


217.  S<I0 
146.  riO 


7,  .V« 
36.675 


w,  000 
.^'..  noo 

3.W.  000 
48M.  two 
32:..  000 


44.235 


irxOO 
81.500 


08.300 


.1  $8,382,000      13.  3+4.  3fl«      21.y;Jfi,  366  i     2a,  96.5.  S28 


Aviation  Points  the  Way  Out  of  Depression 


OF  REMARKS 


>» 


M.  HOUSTON 


OF  KANSAS 


REPRESENTATIVES 
fay  J.  193i 


Mr.  HOUSrrON.  Mr.  Bpea]  :er,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  favorabiy  reported  H.  R.  9738. 
providing  for  the  creation  cf  a  civil  aeronautics  authority 
and  air  transport  regulation,  and  the  support  of  the  measure 
t^  all  grouts  interested  in  av  ation.  labor,  management.  State 
and  lociU  ofWr^h.  and  busine  »  aasoclations  shows  the  sound- 
ness of  tht  Mil  and  the  need  ior  its  immediate  pfissage. 

Col.  Edgar  a  Oorrell.  presJdent  of  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  Ameriat.  during  ihe  hearings  on  the  bill.  sUted 
legislation  of  this  kind  is  inc  ispensable  if  air  transport  is  to 
survive,  if  the  indusoy  ts  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

The  Unltad  SUtes  cannot  tiford  to  allow  an  industry  Into 
which  tlJO.000.000  of  private  capital  have  been  poured  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  for  wt  Ich  we  all  have  entertained  such 
high  hopes,  to  be  crippled  or  paralysed:  nor  can  the  Federal 
Qov«mment  afford  to  contini  e  huge  subsidies  to  air  transport, 
A  law  must  be  enacted  curing  this  session  of  Congress 
that  will  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  this  industry  so  as  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  tae  investing  public  and  invite 
the  flow  of  private  capital  into  this  all  but  unregulated 
industry,  which  has  a  vital  relationship  to  our  naticmal  de- 
fense. American  aviation  ii  ready  for  a  NaUon-wide  pro- 
gram of  expansion  and  Improvement,  once  it  is  freed  from 
the  needless  restraint  of  exi  ting  law.  and  this  air-transport 

Ijuslness  recession,  provide  the 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  to 
;oward  recovery. 

is  woefully  inadequate  and  out- 
moded, as  shown  by  the  coiamittee  report  in  the  statement 
that  under  existing  law  th(^re  is  UtUe  economic  regulation 
of  air  carriers.  Routes  are  awarded  not  upon  the  t)asis  of 
tlie  ability  of  the  particular  ur  carrier  to  perform  the  service 
or  the  reqxiirements  of  the  >ublic  convenience  and  necessity 
but  upon  the  letting  of  an*-  mall  contracts  to  the  lowest  re- 
Thls  sys  em  has  completely  broken  down 
the  air  carriers,  in  their  desire 
the  mail  over  new  routes,  have 


bill  will,  in  this  period  of 
stimulus  of  new  enterprise 
swing  the  economic  balance 
THe  Air  MaU  Act  of  1934 


sponsible  bidders 

lo  recent  months,  because 

to  aecure  ttoe  right  to  earn 


made  absurdly  low  bids;  indeed,  have  virtually  evinced  a 
willingness  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  mail  over 
a  particular  route.  A  route  once  secured,  however,  under 
the  existing  system  of  air-mail  contracts  does  not  protect 
the  air  carrier  operating  that  route  from  possible  cutthroat 
competition,  for  air  earners  are  not  required  to  secure  a 
certificate  or  other  authorization  from  the  Government  be- 
fore beginning  operations,  other  than  one  based  upon  safety 
requirements.  Nor  is  there  any  authority  in  the  Federal 
Government  under  existing  law  to  prevent  competing  car- 
riers from  engaging  in  rate  wars  which  would  be  disastrous 
to  all  concerned. 

Under  existing  law  three  separate  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  control  over  vital  phases  of  civil  aeronautics  regu- 
lation; The  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  regulate.s  .-safety  and  ex.Tcises  certain  promotional 
functions  In  civil  aeronautics;  the  Post  Office  Department, 
through  the  letting  of  air-mail  contracts  exerts  substantial 
economic  control  over  the  air  lines;  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.s.«;ion.  through  Its  authority  to  fix  rates  for  the 
carriage  of  mail  and  to  exerci.se  certain  regulatory  functions, 
exerts  further  economic  control  over  the  air  lines.  The  re- 
sult of  this  divided  Jurisdiction  over  civil  aeronautics  has 
been  a  lack  of  coordination  in  the  efTorts  of  the  Government 
to  regulate,  foster,  and  develop  the  air-transportation  in- 
dustry and  mlscellaneoix«i  flying.  This  has  proved  a  burden 
upon  the  air  earners  and  private  flyers  and  has  Increased 
the  work  and  detracted  from  the  efficiency  of  the  Government 
itself  in  this  field 

H   R.  9738  would  prohibit  any  person  from  operating  as  a 
common  carrier  by  aircralt  unless  such  person  holds  a  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity,  and  provides  that  the 
rates,  regulations,  and  practices  of  such  air  carriers  shall  be 
subject  to  regulation     Thus  if  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
air  carriers  will  be  able  to  operate  on  a  stable  basis,  their 
routes  secured  by  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
which  may  be  revoked  only  for  cau.se.  and  their  rates  regu- 
lated so  as  to  eliminate  cutthroat  competition  among  them- 
selves.    Moreover,  the  existing  system  of  carrying  mall  under 
contracts  with  the  Pastmaster  General  would  be  abolished, 
and  any  air  carrier  holding  a  certificate  authorizing   it   to 
carry  mall  would  be  permitted  to  do  so.    Provision  is  also 
made  for  reouirin«  air  earners  to  cease  and  desist  from  en- 
gaging in  unfair  competition  and  unfair  or  deceptive  practices. 
It  would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  three-member 
Independent  agency,   to  be  known   as  the  civil   aeronautics 
authority.    The  members  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  6-year  staggered  terms 
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and  would  be  removable  only  for  cause.  In  this  agency 
would  be  vested  all  of  the  regulatory  functions  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Government  over  civil  aeronautics,  and 
in  addition  the  authority  would  be  vested  with  the  new 
regulatory  power  over  the  economic  phases  of  air  transpor- 
tation. It  would  have  the  power  to  issue  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity,  to  fix  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  passengers,  property,  and  mail,  and  to  regulate  interrela- 
tionships among  air  carriers  and  between  air  carriers  and 
other  branches  of  the  aeronautical  industry.  The  authority 
would  also  have  power  to  promulgate  all  air-traffic  rules  and 
to  issue  aircraft-safety  certificates,  airman  certificates,  and 
air  carrier  operating  certificates.  Thus  the  new  agency 
would  regulate  safety  not  only  in  commercial  air  transpor- 
tation but  also  in  miscellaneous  flying. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  safety 
division  within  the  authority,  headed  by  a  directcn-,  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  duty  of  this  division  would  be  to  investigate 
accidents  in  air  commerce,  to  report  to  the  authority  con- 
cerning such  accidents,  and  to  recommend  to  the  authority 
possible  means  of  eliminating  such  accidents  in  the  future. 
The  division  would  exercise  its  functions  independently  of 
the  authority,  but  would,  upon  the  request  of  the  authority, 
carry  on  investigations  and  studies  in  safety  matters. 

It  would  also  create  within  the  authority  the  office  of 
administrator,  who  would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  establish 
airways  and  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  air-navigation 
facilities  and  landing  areas  on  such  airways. 

The  reason  for  so  organizing  this  new  agency,  that  is,  for 
giving  the  authority  that  power  to  exercise  the  regulatory 
functions,  the  administrator  the  power  to  perform  the  ad- 
ministrative work,  and  the  director  of  the  safety  division  the 
power  to  Investigate  and  report  on  accidents  in  air  navigation 


is  to  permit  the  new  agency  to  exercise  Its  functions  smoothly 
and  efficiently. 

Tliis  legislation  has  the  approval  of  the  aeronautical  indus- 
try, the  private  flyers,  and  the  executive  departments  which 
deal  with  civil  aeronautics — the  Deiiartments  of  Commerce, 
Post  Office,  State,  Navy,  War,  and  Treasury. 

Congress  has  ample  factual  background  for  immediate 
action  on  this  bill;  important  municipalities  whose  cltisens 
have  spent,  in  the  aggregate,  many  millions  of  dollars  with 
the  aid  of  W.  P.  A.  fxmds  to  develop  their  airport  facilities 
are  holding  the  bag  while  the  service  which  the  air  lines  are 
eager  to  give  them  is  banned  by  the  present  law.  New  route 
extensions  will  stimulate  even  greater  airport  and  airways 
development,  will  call  for  the  extensive  manufacture  of  new 
planes,  and  will  give  permanent  employment  to  new  flying 
personnel  and  ground  crews.  Many  Industries  and  many 
communities  will  feel  the  impetus  of  this  healthy  expansion 
once  Congress  acts  to  undo  its  4-y<!ar  injustice  to  aviation. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  passage  of  H.  R.  9738  at  once. 


P.  W.  A.  Projects  in  Connecticut 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  CITRON 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3.  1938 


WHAT  THE  p.  W.   A.  WOtJLX)  UZAN  TO  CONNECTICTTT 


Mr.  CITRON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  following: 


Connecticut — List  (by  counties)  of  pending  non-Federal  applications  for  which  no  allotments  have  been  mxule  as  of  Apr.  12.  195t, 

all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  divisions  on  45-percent-grant  Xtasia 

[NoTK  — " W"  preceding  docket  number  designates  application  received  after  Apr.  8,  1U36] 


Doi-ket  .No. 


Main 


W1003 
W1268 
Wl2i5e 
W127I) 
W1272 
W12S1 

wuoa 


W1005 
W1H9 
W1171 
WllW 
WU76 
W127« 
W12H8 
W)2W 
W1N3 
»  1300 
W13U3 


WlOll 
W1015 
W1016 

W1153 
W12UU 
W12M 


WlOM 

W126M 
W13B6 
WiaBB 

wiaoi 


Sub. 


Location 


Type  of  project 


Fairfteld  County: 

Newtown Hwspltal 

D&nbary Ht«n  school 

Bettiel I  School  addition. 


Newtown.. 
Brid£»[>art. 

Bkt<efl«ldV. 


Total. 


Hartford  County: 
Rocky  UUl.... 
Glastonbury... 
New  Btiliiln... 

Berlin 

West  Hartford. 

...do 

WethfTsfield... 

Hartford  

Wetherslleld... 

...  do 

FarmlnKtun 


Total. 


MIddtaMx  County: 

Middletown 

.  ..do 

.  ..do 

KUUnrworth  ... 

Middletown 

Cbeatar 


do. 
Bridge  repair 

Bridge  .  

School  addition. 


bom*. 


Vwt«nnt' 

SUeeU 

FlUer  plant 

Dkiiximl  plant . . . 

Sanitary  sewers. . 

Heattni!  plant 

Sanitary  sewer.  . 
Fire  department. 
Sanitan'  cewer . . . 

.     do 

School 


Loan 


Total. 


New  HaTen  County: 

Soathbury 

New  Haven 

Waterbury 

New  Haraa 

Waterbury 


ToUl. 


Hrispita] 

Sciiool  improvement. 
HiKlj-sdiool  liddiiuju. 

Street 

do 

Highway 


MiaoeQaneoiu  improvement.. 

Drawbridtte         

Street  improvement 

Dispoeal  plant 

Pipeline 


Grant 


t7sa.oao 

4S,000 
S&,U)0 
A  000 
13,7S0 
21.  Mi 

m.  lao 


I.  I18,0W 


1,462.  wo 
83.810 

aeu.  &S0 

71,730 

62.878 

6.  IM 

e.ooo 

3«,000 

n.  soo 

4,230 

laaoo 

2.  121,  800 


.on,  400 

187.  xn 

U,770 
23.015 
36.  018 
32,648 


Total 


r.'w.ooo 
4&,aoo 

•t,flO0 
45.000 
n,7i0 
21,  M5 
lis, ISO 


i.  n«.  OM 


1.402,800 
83,810 

71,730 

S.1U 

9,000 

3A,000 

13,  MO 

4,zn 
112,  soo 


1,32B.0&1 


2,  S7e.  700 

353,290 

75,110 

587.025 
135,000 


3,727.001 


1121  800 


1,0*3,400 

187,200 
13,770 
23,015 
30.01*1 
22,648 


Total  eeU- 
oated 
project 


tl,fliO.QOO 
Kl«.0« 

>«a,ooo 

7«.00» 

«S,10S 

287,  OOB 


1.4M,I0S 


i.3aaooo 

lM.3tt 
fiM.000 

ias,3M 

lIT.aOB 
13.300 
30,000 
80.000 

nooo 

«,4(» 

ato.000 


1.  228.051 


2,  578. 700 

353.  2S0 

75,116 

5t(7.02S 

13&,000 


3.727,001 


i7i&,aM 


X2M,400 

414^000 

N,0OO 

»i,)is 

80,040 

n,m 


Z»4ft,7» 


5, 728,  on 
785.000 
ieA,0M 

l.aM.500 
100,000 


Pi    Mi 

.  (,      .,  -fill 


Mm 

'fell 


,431 
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Ctmnscticut—LUt    (by   etmntiea) 

all  eianiined  and  reeomniended 


Dortft  Vo 


^f•ln 


!^h 


Wl 

WMH3 

"WlOU 

WUV7 


won 


Loaitioo 


Ktw  LoiMloa  C«aiit7 

N«rvM>.. 

Myidc 


EMt  Lyme 

Otvlas 


Tirtrf 

ToQAOd  CamUj 


WtadhM  C«ai)t7 
StarUi«  


Grant  U4ai 


Ol' 


HON.  ARTHU]l 

or  MASHxi: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Tuesday 


rrATDKENT    OF    ELIOT 

CHAMBEK  OM 


Mr  HEAUnr     Mr  Speaker 
rtnuuta  I  tnelude  harvin  »  luit 

tl 


o/ 


^    iMm-re<f«r«i    cfypMca  nous  /or  vhieh  no  anotmmfs  /lan'  been   made  as  of  Apr.  12.  193$. 

by  examining  dixHtkma  on  4:'>-percent-gTant   txut* — ConUnued 


Type  of  itnjiecc 


Loaa 


Toul 


Scbuol.  dMf. 

Poor  t«rni . . . 

Higftwuy 

Wat«nrork4. 


Su-eets 


180, ;  ifi 

ItU  930 


J346.  1« 

1«).  lis 

182.000 

58,  ST 

73.  575 


mateil 

roRtS 


h:»1,  127 

G3ti.0ai 
47,»IA 


is3a  '.27 


$7^300 
422,  508 
MX  000 
LiU.i57 
1«3,S00 


rocooo 

47.!ii5 


1.S44.  6«7 


1.100,000 
106, 1^5 


.a,7«,»Hg  I     9,  «•*.««>  I     21.77.V425 


Wadsworth  on  H^"  Trade  Pacts 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


D.  HEALEY 

Hl'SKTT3 

hEPRESENTATIVKS 
3.  1938 


hay 


wMmwcmm 


FRBBIDENT.     BOSTON 
OOMMKRCI 


under  the  leiive  to  rxiend  my 
i»f  P,  W  A.  projectji  whicih  h«vr 


country  "When  we  say  lets  put  up  barriers,  that  means  they're 
!^tng  u>  shut  u«  out  and  wT>e  had  a  very  good  taste  of  that  In 
r«oem  years  " 

Wadawca-th  pointed  to  the  lost  markets  for  American  goods  and 
products  In  Brazil  Germany.  Iialy,  Ru*sla.  and  England,  and  con- 
clud<^  "Perhaps  the  Hull  treaty  Is  selling  us  down  the  river,  but 
I  can't  see  tt  " 

Oi!i  EiTiaJd  P"  Fish,  president  of  the  club,  presided  at  the  mem- 
bers dinner  wh'ch  followed  the  election  of  eight  new  members  to 
the  club's  board  of  governors  They  were  John  H  Devlne,  Boeton 
lavyer  John  W  Dowa'^  (jeneral  coun.'wl  for  the  Insurance  Federa- 
tion of  Massac hujietu.  W  T  A  PltsKerald.  registrar  of  deeds  for 
Su/IoU  County.  Edwin  C  Johnson,  president  at  H.  A.  Johnson  Co.; 
Joseph  L  L*>vis  geni-ral  managtr  uf  the  Freepcrt  TUs  &  MxLTble 
c'ci  Duvid  E  M  x'^er  rreanviriT  and  Keneral  manager  of  Conrad  M 
('<j  .  Jo««ph  H  Samuel,  BuHiun  lawyer:  and  Thomas  W  BymofU, 
execuuvs  Vict!  pn  iideut  ot  the  UuHulk  Savings  Bank. 


he  Benton  H«nUd  oonUlMnt  lUiement  of  EUot  Wtdiworth, 
|:>rei>d«iu,  Boston  auunbtr  ol  CoBU»erce: 


W41MW<MITN    UUM    NtU.t.   TmAM   !•«  f 

■ATS  rNAII 

■liot  Wntfaworth.  pnwMsnt  of  t 


Amman  rrm  TMtrr  ■assivm 
\s  noston  Chamber  of  CnmmiTi'e 


larsMii  Itos  Hull  rvriprtwftl-Uads  |  scu  as  sn  anttdois  for  uw  intrr 
iiatlMMU  tariff  iMffftsn  wltMll  h«v4  kltled  the  New  Riiglaiut  iuuk,«i 
at  tiM  Minual  mMttac  of  th«  Jkm  xin  Ciif  Huh  last  night 

AHMltint  wllh  a  ovtatn  amouni  of  p^stmism  for  the  recovery  of 
Inula  rM  w  ilM  HMBMUaM  futois.  Iw  mM  "W*  ar*  kwitrd  in  a 
(tMttt  grapple  of  dlvMsd  natluna  opinion  btlvsen  doing  bunairMi 
MMuad  Mid  pytuac  up  tratft  barters  This  country  was  bum  up 
««  tiM  bw^  that  «•  vouki  soil  cur  lurptus  maunals  abroad 


Aa  an  illuatraiion  of  what  mmt 
I— mill  baaauaa  of  lil|h  tariff 
rortMrly  bouflit  3,000.000  baJaa 


happan  to  our  roinaUiinf  ciiport 

IM  potntad  out  thai  whsrs  Japan 

of  cotton  anntuUly  from  Ti»xn 


„„,  it  has  pttwhaaid  only  90 jm  0  balM  thU  yaar 
■■  aooffad  at  tlaa  (mnt*nti<*ii  tt  at  ttaa  importation  of  shoes  from 
vottld  oarioualjr  in:  paix  tbs  Amaricau  laathsr  atarkel 


tnai  aariy  l  ptrttm 


fork    tm  (by  eowiNei 
aU 


DMitiNs 


Mala 


WUtt 


VIM) 


wiaio 

W1«M 


dab. 


N««  Ytfk  cay 
AUffsfir  raontr 


Ittr 

AMrwl 

Totat... 


■?2 


.du. 
ds. 


otr 


Tstil. 


P.  W.  A.  i»rojectM  In  New  York 
EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALFRKI)  F.  RKITER 

IN  THK   HiM',^1';  Ol'   KKl'UKSKNTATIVKS 
Tundai/   May  J,  /93* 


UBT  OF  V    W    A   rUC)JEC:TB  KQU  NCW  YORK  8TAT1 


har«  last  year  wsre  from  that 

I  of  9tmdtng  n<m-fml«rul  mpplitmti 
mirua  and  r«eomwiend#ft  by  exam 
Nuts.      'W"  (JTSUsaiUS  Juvkst  ouiiiUw  dmu 


Mr  BH3TEH  Mr  Hix'iiltfr  undiT  leave  to  extend  my 
remark*.  I  include  herein  u  list  of  P  W.  A.  project*  whJch  h»vt 
been  uppnivrU  and  rroinuHndcd  lor  AlluimenUi  [or  the  Btato 
ot  New  York 

rmM  fifT  tp^k''!   no  ftUitimrntn  >i<it'«'  Nvfi  matte  at  o/  -4pr    12.  I93t, 
tntng  dlrUlon*    o-n    <i  perrmf-ff'-anf    bo.»iJ 

.I»»l»i  ■l|li'lliUllliil  H;    I'r  .  1-  ;    .,,'1     ".  ,;r     «,    !.•'' 


Tyt»  <>♦  prxKw' 


1  ....• 


Urilff     . 


•I- 


tH-hiH)l 


c^iktse       

riiiiK- 

Soboiri  sddtitoii 


tilCOOO 


llCOu 


a,  rii,  .'.00 


irnti? 

1  Itl 

«2  'i-.V,.  VJt 

T'lUle^O. 

□  latA't 
prujwt 

(iMtl 

»? 

'."<',    *V' 

U  •■<):(,  rmo 

.'i'lWOU 

?in.  900 

rjii.  (100 

21'^.  TOO 

-•jLu'^^SW 

4i »..  (kVj 

MA,  900 

3,221.772        t.  J  :,•,.- .'  I       4,  SM7.  rj 
1  I!,  '«X)  I         M'    tiKi   i  'tU.  IXJO 

IM, -.ri  I         171,  HX'.  »M,  300 


M,", "w;  I    *'  .,  ;  ,cj; 


4  »w«,  m 


L— 
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New  York — List  (by  oovntiea)  of  pending  mm-Federal  applioati  cna  for  which  no  allotments  have  been  made  as  of  Apr.  12,  t$St. 
ah  examined  arUl  reoom-mended  by  examining    ditnstons  on  4 5 -percent -grant  basis— Continued 


Docket  No 


MaiD 


WIM7 
Wi:C9 
W13S1 
W14B8 


W1413 
Wl(>43 
W1662 


W  13.52 
WIM) 


■^'1007 

Wlti^l 
W  164)5 


Wl.MW 

wiflia 

WlMl 
W1663 


H'lAM 
W183I 

wiax) 


WIM7 
WtMl 
W  IIVU 
WlOilA 


WIWM 
HliSfl 
W 1044 


WIIM 

wiira 

W147PI 
W  l.S«2 
V>'  Iftuii 
WIAVA 

wiflia 

Wl(13« 

WllMU 

WlAM) 

1472 


WM81 

W1380 
W1412 


WlOOH 
M1M7 


W1207 
W1212 
W12I4 
W1307 
Wl44fl 
■^'1449 
WUJW 
Wl4«) 
WUM 
W1M7 
WIM7 
W1&A4 

wura 


Pub 


Location 


Bnxime  rounty: 
Endicoti 
Binghanitun_ 

...do 

....do 


Total   

Caltaraupis  County: 

Clean -  - . 

Portville 

CattarsuKus 


Total, 


CayuKft  ("oiinty: 
Fair  Haven 
Meridian. .- 


Total. 


Chautauqua  County: 

I^kewood    

Panama         

Cnautauiua  

Mayville 


Total. 

rhemuin  County: 

Elmlra 

....<1o  

....do 

....do 


ToUl 

Clinton  County: 
Wpit  Chaiy  . 

Cortland  County: 
Cdfllsnd 
..   ..lo 


Totnl 


IVUwsrf  Cnunty: 
Miilmrt 
Hinl'ury 
Dowtwvlllf     .. 
IMIil     


Total 


DiiinhM*  Cmiiit)': 
llmixii) 
PouiihkMiHits 
Mllli<rio(i      . 


Tutsi 

Krl«  Cwmty 

Tonswsnils  

Rrtun  .... 

IJulTaln  

Wlnclumtw 

HamlMirf 

Hjirlntvll)*       ,.., 

Kviitui  Ontsr 

Dfthy 

Akrfin        ., 

Ilamhitn      

ilt«h-lcvci  brldfp 


T(.t«l 
Franklin  County; 
Hsrsnac  l.sk». 

Fulton  County: 

Johnstown 

....do 


Total 

Ocno*(>e  County: 
BaUvIs 


JcfTcnon  County: 
Wsl«rtown.. 
....do 


Total - 


Klnpi  County: 

New  York  City. 

.-..do 

...do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

..    do 

Urofiklyn      ..  . 
Nsw  York  ("lly, 


ToUl 

nVltUdnwD  by  UMrp  J.  Summon,  Feb.  11,  193ft. 


Type  of  project 


Municipal  improvement. 

Waterworks      

Keservoir  

Hospit-U  addition 


Municipal  baildini;. 

School      .   , 

Fire  deiiarlmeni 


School  addition. 
Schcwl 


School  addition. 

do 

School 

Jail 


HiEh  whool. . 
Stulmrn. 
Sariiiary  iww( 
HrldKe 


Hchool  Addition. 


do 


Conibliistlon  nrwjfr 


McImjoIi       

HrhiMil  bultdltif 

Hfliool  

1 1  lull  kImmI..... 


Load 


Orant 


(4«,we 
422.335 
152.  Wffl 
382.600 

1.017.6+4 


«t0. 100 

ISS.  lO'J 
3(\000 


313.300 


3«,V«g 
162,000 

201, 03« 


7*.  750 
42,750 
96.750 
1QH,000 


326.250 


Total 


)49.00e 
422.335 
162.900 
382,500 


1.017,644 


88.100 

1S8, 100 

36,000 


Total  ssti 

mated 

project 

ooea 


tiMi.we 
aaa.ft34 

962.000 

SSOlOOO 


2,a61.4SS 


108.000 

418.000 

wxooo 


313,200 


38.93« 
162,000 


201,038 


006.000 


W,7S1 
MO,  000 


7«,750 

42.750 

Ufi.  7.V) 

106.000 


326,250 


47R.  575 
44,  100 
63.000 

122,031 


Dlnpoml  (ilant 
KdiiMil  luldltlou 
do 


*••-•••••  ••««»oaa«»»a«»«*it«a** 


8(ho<)l 

do     

Ilrid«e  over  llullslo  HIvsr  At  Ohio  Ht 

T>>wn  hall 

Hchwl    

\N  Alsrwurfai ... 

K(h<x>l     

HcImkjI  gArar* 

K«hi)ol  A<l(IUkin 

KtW  Ht  And  KurnhAni  Hlvd  i. 


Rirctric  pisnt. 


Hlrt<el  Improvement. 
Piiviug 


I^Aler  tAnki. 


R(>sprvolr 

Comfort  itAtlon. 


CllniP 

.   -  do 

fnderiiAM 

Muaeum 

8.;hool 

School  addition 

I.lhrwy 

Mu«um 

.  do 

Brldrs  

Inrjnsrstw 

ttehool .     . 

Url<i(S  Improvsmsnl. 


707,706 

oaooo 

IM,  AOO 
141,615 

aan,iu 

liU.AM 

11.700 

a04,M/i 


WtoaUUilMMMiiai 


(154,  ISA 

67,  WW 

3AA.U4* 

«i.O0H 

3M),80» 
«UO,44A 

isi.oro 

IIMMO 
»l.(iOO 
AS,  000 

H6,7IS 
11,106 

sa.7M 
in,6W 

l«,NtO 


l,S71,73a 
SM,000 


SB.  537 
10,701 


M,33S 
04. 9M 

1.  706, 727 

10.  gu 


1,736,663 


iai,&:5 

141,300 
333, 6&1 
662,1(50 
»46,37S 
156.  S38 
.X'ia,OUO 
106,  »7S 
4M.600 
1AA.0M 
900.000 
1195.100 
306.100 


47R.  575 
44.  100 
6:1,000 

132.031 


707,706 
90,900 


IM.flO0 
141,615 


ax,  lit 

133,71)0 

10,700 
MH.MA 


6M.4A5 


67,900 

sua,  tmi 
a.  061 

MB,  BU 


800.445 
116.000 
8U.000 
Ml,  000 
«.000 
M,7I5 
ll,Sft« 
10.780 

iitew 

11,810 


1,171,786 


80,887 
IB,  701 


64.866 


448.751 


178,000 

05,000 

21\000 

840,000 


735,000 


1,063,800 

9li.000 

140,000 

371,180 


i.sTtaao 

900,000 


4M^iao 

814.700 


794,  mo 


3H.no 

907,000 
IMtOOO 
071,900 


1.464,800 


160,  MB 
676,441 

86,701 


i^^ais 


1, 041, 900 

aoaooo 


l7.iSt 
tt,7t9 


181,  AU 
144,9*1 


1,706.737 
19,986 


1,736.063 

Ul.  S78 
141.  3(10 
238.650 
663.660 
846,275 
l.'A  K2S 
2,  250,  (IW 
106.175 

486.  noo 

166.050 
900,000 
11(6.100 
306,100 


tt.  17Z3II0     6.  ira.  xiu 


t,TW.T37 
44.900 


8,887.087 

408,500 
814.  "00 
407,000 

1.478.000 
700.000 
84«,Mn 

6.000.000 
387, MIO 
B6M.ca) 
900,100 

3,0(0,  BOO 
B7i,d00 
4611.000 

18,716.000 


1,911,100       y 
900,000 
TOO.  000 

1B1,T00 


i 
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jrtw  Tork—Llat  (bf  oeuntin    of  ptndtmf 


WIOM 


WKM 

w  1114  ; 
WlJIil 


WI4D0 


■7IA 
WIUJ 
WtVI 
Wl31tt 
WMT1 
W1M« 

WIM3 

wi«n 

WlCCl 
WMH 


LoSBlkM) 


Ll*lMiiu>a  Couatr 


Total. 


WlfT 
WISH 


WIS3 
WlWl 

WMUU 


W1«J7 


WMU 
WIM7 


WMS 


wtsw 

VMM 


W1513 
WUtf 


9a«« 

wnw 
Wuse 


WMH 
WUBS 


Willi 


Moofoaf^wmy 
rtnafard 


Total 
MaatcoiMrT  Cnutity 
fort  PWHi 


HMn|i«tfMw1     .     . 
MiMuia  . 

r»ntor  l«laiKl 
rtyiiMot 
Lmh  n«o<'h 

0<«aMM« 
WtlltMMi  Porli 
fifni|'aliai1 

Rnrfevllto  I  Valor 

Toial.  .  . 

Now  Yofk  County 
Now  York  I'ttr 

(to 

(k. 

dn 
.       do    

Jo 

do      

do  .     

Total 

Nbiararoanty: 

Now*uio    

Mtddloport   .. 

Borter 

Lowtotoa. 

Total 

Oooida  County 

BOBOO      


O 


,  Countf 
Kact  i^yracuM 

Syraoaao 

...  do    

....do 


Total  .. 
OoUvtoCoanty 
Nafka. 


Oranco  County; 
MiddMown 
OoitaB.  .  . 
OUoTilto 


Total 

Orioaiw  Cooaty 

Modina 
CHnrtvoCooBty 


Putnam  County 


QuoMi  CouDty- 
Now  York  CttT 

..-do 

..    do „. 

„.  do 

(k> 

II. .do... 

....da 


Total 

Rictinead  OauatT 
Nov  Yort  C<y 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Total. 


RocWand  CoMtTt 
Wst  HamsUif*  - 
aixnic  VaUry. 


Total. 


federal  appliedtlotu  for  which  no  atlotment»  havf  bem  madr  a$  of  Apr   Ji,  /91I, 
by  exmmimng  aivitum$  on  45-perrent'irant   batu* — CV.numied       


Type  uf  projoct 


lAMill 


I  ifHIlt 


j  Watorwcjrk* 


••«•«•••«•• •  • 


••••■«•■•«• 


Town  hull   . ..... 

l'rlM>tt 

mAmoI  atlUllior ..., 


••■••■••••••«••••• 


.<iclk«>l  wMiUoi' 


••■•••••4**« 


.«•«••••■••«•■•• 


••••••••• . 


>■••••••• • 


i  '«airtlHMix« 
)«4'a<i<M  ••Miuiif 

W^4«rw.irli»  iiripri-ivntnent 
liililKiauti  (iImiI  

IIh()> 'Ht><>>i  wtattton 

lllitl>    u'luH'i 


n»ri?*> 

'    M9"|ilt.ti 

('<»(irih'Mi«#   

MliiiMi"ti  tnilldinf 

I'ii-r 

I  c)urth.iU'«r ......... 


>«••••••« 

••••••••« 


. •••«•■• «••«•••*•• 


|£0,  nnri 


HI   100 


Ii-Ull 


Totiil  «r>u- 
niato<i 

(xwts 


•••••••• •• • • •• « 


:u  '.(XI 
447  W7 

liT  min 

NH,  ini 


LU)I.4.M 

y(i.  mo 

r.  .IK' 

N7  Wf. 

11^. 'Jtm 
2f*  :in) 

UN    HV) 


•*)  ittt      2.rsn,<\M. 


>ih<x)l  I'Mitloa 

Setitxii  iini'ruveniPlil. 
Water  main 


10.  i:.*i.  iKXj 


"1,  ixi 
^4,  om 

H,  iX\  (K« 
Hlfl. 'V'lO 
17(1  .M'l 

44i  Hnri 

i.  JAfl.  1)110 
1  I ,  ^hM   KM 


10,  .4*.  i««i  '    ^l  'IW,  ]«1 


Hf^r'"*' 


,     -k-hDol        

I  srtiooi  »fl<iittf>« 

;  ,-ichcxii  

Scbwl  i'liiiiiiia 


School . 


do    

Ijabof»t«vy 


.Vi,  (174 
ft(i,  filii 

IM.  iV! 
411    llVl 

2M.  2.V 


$ao,'.,  JIM) 
an,  7(Mi 


m,  UK) 

447  rj*7 
07.  (»M) 

'.4ft,  ^77 


un  MM 
l,(«il  4,M 

;i7i.  ivi 

Ml,  imi 
'#.  Jill 

Ml  (Kill 

iir>.  ADi 

IS'J  if<l 

t*.  HKi 
Vi..  J.''J 

J,  MS.  (l.'.'i 


1.'*.  IHl 

lil.HlH 

1»,  MKI.  IXXl 

370,  .'i-i 

442,  H(Ki 

i  J.Vl,  (Kll 

1 1 .  Ji*.  .VA* 


.Vi,  'C4 

I'M.  i'id 
4(1,  41 'I 


$4*1.000 

70.  oai 


70  (100 

Uv.|.itni 

14VI,  (M) 
1,'/IH  Wl 

Ui,'.,  :mi 


W),  1*00 
I  Tl\  4.^4 

Wi'>.  (UK) 
'ilXI.  111)1) 
,V\  (XX) 
IW,  ,'x)0 
XX).  (VX) 
2«).  (XX) 

4nA,  OCX) 

.W  (XXI 
1('7,  14,"i 
'JIH,  (XX) 

H.v;,  I  ifl 

«.  aiK.  1 J4 


I'il,  HI* 

IK.  ,VXI,  IXX) 

%  087,  OIX) 

H/i.  71 X) 

«H4.  (XX) 
\  OOO.  0<W 

w,  a.'.,  rtx) 


122.  SxS 
IM.  «M(i 


7 1 1 .  M« 
SS-MXiO 


*-hool  addition 
**ooJ  atltlitiin. 


1,11,  4<<i 
IVS   I XX) 


4^,  546 

u«.  ,'i<:xi 


.  *iiii'*w  h<»m*        . . . . 

i  Municuml  biuklin^. 

j  Clinw    

;  .     <io    

.,  Bii^pit*! 

I  $rnige  

I  ISchcJ  addition 


romtnanitT  bulHinj 
CourthofBW  iwMitinn 

thwct*  rTMBlllf  .       ... 

do 


ITKISOO 

A.  mu.  IXX) 


«,  778.  500 


S3,  <x_x:i 


.■(»■.  :.=*! 
«f..  ;*x) 

5iH.  "ai 

*ii,  51X1 
123.  7.'iO 


14«,04.S 

^.  41X1,  inO 

141.  axi 

l.'^l,.^75 

1,317,!%J5 

V2\  660 

liV  !(X1 


1.^1    4i«i 

1(C,  111- 
1*,  (H,'. 

4*,  .>4,i 

148,  :<H0 


yfi,  JOII 


W2.  ikO 
.i(M».  l««l 
Zl\.  (lOI) 

ao,  iio 

1.  lUl,  lIKJ 

330.  ax) 


7V)H.2a^ 
44.V0IX1 
214, ««) 


331.  S4S 

12.  (X«.  i«X) 
141.  «X) 

IM  s:s 
i,:?i7.  sis 

tf25.  6oll 
125,  KXI 


a.  2(7,  4^5 


l,4.^7,  .ni5 
132.  110 

f.rri.  (xxi 


324,  .St. 5 
I2.(XX».  (JiXI 

314.  (»«) 

40.3,  Sit) 
2,92«.  S»iO 
2.057.0110 

27S,  (XXI 


27,r)Ol> 
KM.  iT* 

wM.ax) 

:i32,  ,V)0 


P<*»ool  odflTtion. 


S3.(t10  '      1.42\()«» 


>s:i,MX) 


132.  .>4,«. 


liwOlS,  W*,"!        IS,  305.  .MS 


fln,nno 

1(H.  3.« 

y^i.ax) 

i3i  5S0 


1,  4,W.tl«» 


fi3.  Of«) 


132.  M6 


flo,ono 

231,  8fa 

2,  13fi.ax) 

73S>,0lX) 


3.185, 8(^3 


154.  M5 

140, 0« 


294.545 
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1816 

II.  X0l«. 


Docktt  No. 


Main 


Sub. 


Wino« 


wim 

WlIM 
WIMM 
^IMa 

Wiwn 


W)I44 
W  U7-i 
^l&4i 


wiasB 


WIST* 
\V14M) 
W14M 


WlMl 


WIMR 

wioaA 

VI 140 
W  141h 
W147U 
Wt604 
W1515 
Wl.W 
WlSTJi 
WJ«7« 
WI.'iM 
\Vl.-.>44 
Wl«il 
Wir,i4 

WlC.lfi 
W  Ui'2^ 


wusf- 

W"15t« 


Locatloa 


St,  I^wnnoe  County: 
Pnt«dsm „... 

Total  _. 

tiaraUva  C'«unly: 

SlTllwater 

Srhooortiuty  County; 

m*  nOflOOt  I4d  y 

dcboharta  County: 

ikholtaiia 

Hcbmirr  CoiuJiy; 

OUiiMta 

8laulian  Cuuuty. 
(ltaul)on  County.. 


Typa  of  pcojact 


Hnllotk  Ceonty: 

Mholiar  Lokand 

tiinlttUKWD 

Ea«l  UUp 

Total , 

^INvaB  Ctmnty 

Roiooa. . . ............. 

T(>B>i>lilB»  Cauaty; 

Ilhoca 

....ill),    

Ntwfltld 

Total  

WaiTpn  iMiaty'. 

UleiM  ralU 

WrtchMler  Cnunty; 

CharT*!""      

Mount  \«moo    

Kv»    

I'eoksklU 

Orwnbmth 

Wntcheotar  County 

Vonkim 

WhfU  PUlM 

Chsppaqiia 

Yonlten   

Wwtphixtor  County 
niichaiuin 

Port  C.hesiat 

CortlftnU   

Cs.<UniDC 

Yiinkw^ 

Westi(ip#t<"  (.kMUity. 
While  Plains 


New  York  City: 
New  York  City. 
do 


roTta(» 

Town  h«n. 


Dfaipoaal  plant. 

Inclnarafor 

Counhouiw 

Watirworki... 
lUldita 


Loan 


OnuU 


$«aOQO 


4uu.aQo 


RtUMON ...... 

Ubrary  addltkm. 
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The  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o» 


at 


HON.  DONALD  L.  O'TOOLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3, 1938 


We  are  accustomed  to  referring  complacently  to  that  Serrtoe  as 
"the  biggest  bvislneas  in  the  world."  B«t  do  we  actually  re«liae 
^ust  bow  big  It  is? 

rosTAL  saTiaas 

This  biggest  business  in  the  world  Is  a  bUllon-dtHloa-  Inialiicfli  la 
one  of  Its  single  operations  alone.  Take  the  roatal  Savlnga.  lor 
instance.  The  PosUl  Service  has  the  largest  banking  •ystem  bl 
the  world.  Eight  thousand  postal-savlnga  depodtorlea.  or  brandO 
banks,  as  we  might  term  them;  nearly  3,000,000  aoootmta:  depoatts 
of  orer  a  blUlon  dollars.  AH  this  Is  btit  on*  of  the  Oepartment'l 
numerous  actlvtttas. 


ADDRX88  BY  HOK.  JAMES  M.  MEAD.  CHAIRMAW.  COMMITTEE 

ON  THE  poarr  office  and  poex  boads,  at  maixjnb.  n.  t, 

APRIL  30.  1938 


Mr.  OTXX)LE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  speech 
made  by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Jambs  M.  Mead,  of  New  York,  at 

the  Malone,  N.   Y.,  joint  postal  meeting,  Saturday,  April 
30,  1938: 

Most  of  the  groupe  making  up  the  Postal  Serrlce  are  represented 
here  tonight,  all  gaging  pttst  accomplishments  and  speculating  on 
future  realizations. 

Before  touching  upon  legislative  alms,  however.  I  would  like  to 
talk  llTBt  about  the  Service  itself. 
•^  "  LXXXUI— App 114 


We  have  the  largest  merchandise  transportation  tnnlneas  In  tha 
world  right  here  in  the  Postal  Servtoe.  The  packages  weigh  all  the 
way  up  to  70  potmds  and  contain  anything  from  a  lawn  mcmer  or  a 
table  radio  to  fragile  glassware  and  china;  delleate,  frothy  oatrtdi 
feathna:  perishable  baby  chicks  and  honey  beea.  which  mart  ba 
transported  quickly  and  carefully:  smaU  turtlea.  aUlgatora.  llsards, 
harmless  reptiles,  and  other  oold-blooded  sti finals. 

Two  million  packages  a  day  move  In  and  out  a€  the  post  ofBeaa 
under  the  Parcel  Post  System. 

By  the  way.  this  is  the  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  our  parcel  poo*. 
Inaugurated  back  In  1913,  this  year  It  celebrates  Its  lUver  jubllea. 

BBOnratZD  MAIL 

The  Registered  Mall  Service  U  undoubtedly  the  very  finest  ai  Ita 
kind  m  the  world.  Today  it  Is  Indispensable  to  the  country.  It  M 
used  by  the  Government,  particularly  the  Treasury  Departmanfc, 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  other  bank*,  aixd  by  practically  emy 
other  financial  Institution  for  the  safe  transmisaiou  of  curmtcf. 
coin,  costly  Jewelry,  aecurttlea— aU  j^neraUy  of  huge  valua. 


?*  ■>'  ^■' 


t : 
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objaetlr* 
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Tb«  objKt  ci  this  reglatry 
That  It  tuu  fttt«in«d  Its 
Xhm  buaincn. 

Tu  relrwh  your  memory,  let 
•ccofnpltahm«ntJ  of  this  Kmc* 
ci  the  adjusted -cerrlce  bonds, 
FrmnciMO  to  Denrtr  and  from 
dcpo«itof7  at  Fort  Knox.  K7,  of 


recall  but  t-vo  of  the  outstanding 
of  recent  date — the  distribution 
ind  the   transportation  from   San 
Ipew  York  and  PhUadelpbla  to  the 
blUloDa  of  dollars  of  goid. 
DvstnfeD  mah. 


Azwther  postal  ■errlca  which 
the  Insured  Parcel  Post  Sjratem. 
ftrni  and  factory  products,  an<3 
manner   and  tn  the  rvest  of  li 

The  cashHUk-dellTtry  serTlce  U 
the  shipper  does  not  desire  to 
does  not  want  to  pay  tn  advance 
this  feature  almost  exclusively  u 


CT7BTODI IL 


spcrates  with  unusual  eflclency  ts 
lillUoDS  of  parcels  of  metchandlse. 

the  like,  are  transported   In  this 

I  or  dama^.  Indemnity  is  payable. 

an  Ideal  means  of  shipment  when 

credit  or  when  the  cxistomer 

Many  business  concerns  now  use 

marketing  their  product*. 

scsvica 


ettend 


The  Pest  Office   Department 
Its  14.700  custodial  employees 
en  snd  mechanics  of  various 
of   all   aorts.    assistant   custodl 
pntmastera.     It  suDsrvlns  the 
post-oOce  buildings,  the  small—! 
ons  caretaker.  Chicago,  ni..  with 
Cl^.  the  largest,  with  1.707.    In 
leased  buildings  and  over  a 

In  thu  country  today  there 
able  aiae  that  could  meet  the 
and  which  have  not  been 
ct  gradually. 


nnge 


ars 


the   world's   busiest   housekeeper. 

from  charwomen  up  to  labcM-- 

k^nds— englnemen.   skilled  workmen 

all   working   directly    under    the 

upkeep  of  2.500  equipped  Pederal 

being  at  Park  City.  Utah,  with  but 

811  custodial  employees;  Hew  York 

addition,  the  Department  has  5.600 

hundred  leased  garage  buildings 

possibly   1.600  cities  of  consider- 

equiremenu  for   Federal  buildings 

provided  for.  but  they  will  be  taken  care 


MAn.  TBs:  tarorrATioif 
delivers 


frwn 
short*  ned 


brealifast 


Tlie  Post  OfBca  DepartoMnt 

of  transportation — by  rail,  ae 
sled,  pneumatic  tube,  motor  tru^k 

Time  aixl  a^ain  the  mall  roule 
Eation     The  frontiers  would  steely 
ture   today  if  the  lines  of 
failed 

Time  and  acaln  the  mail  aervlde 
Industries     Commercial  aviation 
not  for  the  air  mail  having  led 
of  Blow,  arduous  travel  to  go 
then  it  gradually  became 
Now.  If  you  travel  the  air  way.  it 

Dine   in  New  York  and 
morning  If  you  like. 

What  will  It  be  totnarrow?    Wi^ 
breaklast  in  Kurope,  then  on  to 
hop  a  plane  for  home  aeroas  the 

Only    a  dream,   do  you   say? 
■pann*^,  alr-mail  service  has 
States  and  Bermuda,  and  the 
Atlantic  by  air  is  fast  becoming 

We  are  expanding  up  in  ' 
and  airplane  we  are  bringing 
communication  always  breaks 
tnendshlpa.  and  more  deeply 

New  Zealand  ts  another  pert 
pioneering  In  that  region. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  Xhn 
rr.ail    service      We   have   Just   pu 
Department   to   climb  up   into 
clouds,  and  chart  out  airways. 

aanmoiiAL 


mall  by  every  known  method 

Llrplane.  streetcar,  mule  team,  dog 


bonis. 


But.  getting  down  to  earth 
ment  not  only  attends  to  its 
Side  Jobs  as  well. 

Thmr*  were  the  soldiars' 
operatloa  with  the  Social  Secur 
gram,   the  aelllng   at   bahy 
htinters'  stampe  for  the 
enue  stamps,  and  many  others. 
Is  being  balanced  by  mir  oapab^( 
say    With    pride.    "Thia 
puhUc  enteiprtes." 


Deparlme 


thiit 


Berntm 
everyoM; 


th» 
biith 


I  have  heard  It 
Imperaonal."    Tliat  maty  be  true 
te  not  true  at  the  Postal 

ing  to  all  other  bustassses;  it 
and  the  poor  allks;  It  shows  no 

I  believe  the  secret  back  of 
is  the  Ooiden  Rule.    It  takei 
a  flae  servlos.     The  cmplofyees 
and   it  is   up  to  Congress  to 
proper  incentives  and  benefits. 

-nm  40-hour  week  Is  an 
employed  by  OiinfTSBi  in  ronntilg 
If  private  Industry  would  f  oUoi 
would  be  wiped  out  and  tbs  * 

Bobetttutes:  We  have  one 
however,  which  «•  are 


la.  tt 

la 


safety, 
by  the  p:owth  at 


has  pioneered  the  way  for  clvtU- 

present  a  totally  different  pic- 

the   mail   service,   had 


com  munication. 


has  paved  the  way  for  the  private 

would  itlll  be  but  a  dream  were  it 

Hhe  way.     Years  ago  It  took  months 

New  York  City  to  Loe  Angeles; 

to  weeks,  amd  finally  to  days. 

Is  merely  a  matter  of  hours. 

in  Los   Angeles   the   following 


bi«n 


It  vntij  be  hincheon  In  New  York, 
he  Orient,  and  when  you  get  ready. 
Pacific . 
Oh.  no!  The  Pacific  te  already 
established  between  tbe  United 
regular,  scheduled  croesmg  of  the 
a  reality 

too.     By  star  route.  stearr\.sh:p. 

ihis   Territory    ever   nearer       Pu.sier 

4own  the  barriers,  bulida  up  closer 

us  in  our  common  Interests. 

yt  call  on  our  list.     Already  we  are 


iky  is  the  limit  But  not  for  the 
t  through  a  bill  authorizing  the 
the   stratosphere,   high   above    the 


(nee  more,  the  Poet  Offioe  Depart- 
ngular  affairs,  but  It  takes  on  out- 


the  tinemployment  census,  co- 
ty  Board  in  putting  across  Its  pro- 
far   the  Treasury    Department, 
nt  of  Agriculture,  intemal-rev- 
Tet.  with  it  all.  the  postal  budget 
ie  Postmaster  Oeneral.  and  we  can 
the    Nation's    moet    successful 

♦ 


Is  oftttmes  said  to  be 

of  other  tndustnes,  tiot  it  certainly 

Ours  Is  a  most  peieonal  btisi- 

It  oooveys  the  mwascw  relat- 

larrlee  the  outpourings  of  the  rich 

favorlttsm,  and  It  goes  everywhere 

great  sxtoceas  ol  the  Postal  Servloe 

giving  and  taking  to  make  this 

(ive  the  vwy  beet  that  M  In  them. 

that  In   rettim   they   are  given 


Uluftratlan  of  the  advanced  principles 

the  Oovemment  s  own  monopoly. 

suit,  the  major  ills  of  otlr  country 

JclMess  would  have  Jobs  again. 

pemliar  situation  within  the  Depart- 

trytng  to  correct,  and  that  Is  the 


eoodltlon  alTecttng  our  apprentices,  the  postal  rabstltules.  There 
should  be  a  time  limit  on  their  apprenticeship;  they  shotild  be  able 
to  look  forward  with  certainty  to  entering  upon  regular  duties 
aiter  a  certain  period:  they  should  be  given  the  40-hour  week; 
they  should  be  given  sick  and  annual  leave  with  pay;  they  should 
be  given  more  pay  as  they  pro|<ress  tn  learning  the  work. 

Some  day  all  this  wni  ccme  to  pass,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  it  step  by  step.  Just  a  day  or  two  ago  our  subcommit- 
tee took  favorable  action  on  a  bill  to  give  substitutes  sick  and  an- 
nual leave  with  pay  and  to  make  them  postal  employees  In  name 
as  well  as  In  fact  That  Is  the  first  step,  help  us  get  It  through 
and  we  can  then  take  the  second  step 

Overtime  and  nlghl-work  differential;  We  have  taken  favorable 
action  on  another  bill  which  will  not  only  help  the  regular  em- 
ployees but  may  help  the  substitutes,  too.  It  provides  for  a  work- 
year  basis  of  254  days.  m.«toart  of  the  present  306-day  basis.  In 
compiitlni?  overtime   pay  and    the  rvight-work  differential. 

Retirement:  Tiie  Civil  Service  Ctimmittee  is  busily  engaged  In 
holding  hearings  on  retirement  Tins  Is  a  subject  in  which  all  the 
postal  employee*  are  vitally  interested,  and  I  hope  liberalizing 
amendments  may  be  agreed  upon  which  will  be  to  your  entire 
satisfaction 

Appointment  of  postmasters  All  the  postmasters,  I  know,  are 
very  much  interested  m  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  bill  to  place 
their  positions  under  civil  service.  The  bill  will  be  worked  out 
«x)n.  I  believe,  and  I  have  h'lprs  that  we  are  going  to  see  legisla- 
tion put  through  which  will  put  th(-we  pasltlons  squarely  under 
civil  service,  or  at  the  very  lea.st  legislation  which  will  pave  the  way 
and  make  such  action  inevitable  in  the  near  lUture. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  civil  service  with  an  8-year  term;  the 
House  bill  provides  civil  service  with  a  life  term.  A  suitable  com- 
promise will   be  approved. 

House  bills  in  Senate  As  ycu  all  know,  there  are  several  bills 
over  on  the  Senate  side  which  were  favorably  acted  up)on  by  our 
committee  and  passed  by  the  House.  We  are  anxloiis  to  have  them 
approved  by  the  other  b(xly  and  are  exerting  every  effort  to  bring 
that  about.  At  its  meeting  this  week  the  Senate  committee  ap- 
proved four  of  the  House  measures,  and  we  hope  others  will  come 
out  of  committee  before  adjournmert.  The  four  bills  referred  to 
affect  mailings  for  the  blind,  rural  letter  carriers,  village  letter  car- 
riers, and   special-delivery   me.ssengers. 

RErocffmoN  or  postal  empi.otxes'  cocpeiiatioi* 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Post  OfBce  Conunlttee,  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  we  not  only  like  your  work  but  we  like  and  appreciate 
the  way  you  cooperate  with  u.s  m  legislative  matters,  and  we  hope 
you  will  always  find  us  m  Cona:res.s  sympathetic  and  anxious  to  do 
our  share  in  keeping  up  thLs  creat  Postal  Service. 
Thank  you. 


Hitler  Sadism— No  Helium  to  Hitler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OK    NKvV    YORK 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  HKrR?:SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3.  1938 


RADIO  ADDP.ESS  OF  HON    EM.^MUET.   CEIXER,   OF  NEW  YORK. 

APRIL  2y,    1^38 


Mr  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  undor  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remark5  m  the  Rscord.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  net- 
work last  FYiday  night ,  April  29.  1938: 

In  Austria  the  books  are  to  burn  again.  So-called  German 
"kultur"  again  asserts  lt«eir  this  time  by  a  purging  of  the  Vienna 
National  Library  Ail  non-Aryan  txxjks  are  to  be  pulled  off  the 
shelves  and  burned  to  make  another  Roman  holiday  for  Nazi 
hoodltmis  They  will  thus  ran.'uick  jne  of  the  finest  libraries  In  the 
world,  housed  In  the  ma<?ruf  cent  Holsburg,  once  the  home  of  tha 
Imperial  Hapsburgs  Volumes  of  Thomas  Mann.  Albert  Ensteln. 
Stefan  Zwelg.  Jacob  Wa.<:.'=ermann  Vtcki  Baum.  and  many  other 
famous  authors  will  be  reegattd  to  the  flames.  Manuscripts  of  In- 
estimable wortii  that  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Maxl- 
mllltan  was  Kmpt.'ror.  will  tw.'  destroyed.  Many  costly  oriental, 
Greek.  Slavic,  and  other  non-Aryan  autographs  and  incanabula  will 
be  consigned  to  limbo.  The  library  has  one  of  the  richest  of  musi- 
cal collections.  Inroad.s  wiU  be  made  into  the  scores  of  non-Aryan, 
particularly  the  Jewish  composers,  like  Offenbach,  Hugo  Wolff,  and 
Oscar  Strauss. 

As  these  flames  spread  from  the  volumes  In  front  of  the  Hofs- 
burg  they  will  still  further  illuminate  the  bestial  sadism  and 
barbarism  of  this  Hitler  regime 

Dally  we  are  ai;h^it  ai  reauii.g  of  elderly  men  and  women,  citl- 
■ens  of  Vienna,  forced  to  dance  btfore  crowds  of  rowdiea  and  to 
sing,     I  am  a  dirty   Jew        Then   what  of  the  children  who  are 
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made  orphans  by  the  enforced  suicides  I  Think  of  torttirlng  a 
girl  by  making  her  kneel  and  rise  while  carrying  on  her  back  a 
placard  whereon  patronizers  are  urged  not  to  patronize  and  to 
boycott  the  store  where  she  was  previously  employed.  Jews  are 
■till  being  forced  by  the  elite  guards  and  storm  troopers  to 
scrub  .sidewalks.  In  Innumerable  instances  these  cowards  have 
potired  sulphuric  acid  and  other  potsons  in  the  water  and  in- 
flicted upon  their  poor  victims  terrifying  bums  and  injuries. 

Large  Nazi  crowds  ccdlect  to  taunt  and  to  insult  the  victims. 
Jewish  girls  have  been  forced  to  go  to  storm-trooper  barracks  to 
clean  and  kiss  the  floors  and  to  suffer  unspeakable  indignities. 
Goerlng,  the  modern  Torquemada,  has  now  decreed  final  liquida- 
tion by  confiscation  or  boycott  of  all  Jewish  property  in  Ger- 
many. This  is  absolute  theft  and  Is  in  violation  of  our  treaty 
with  Germany,  since  American  citizens  of  Jewish  faith  will  have 
their  property  In  Germany  taken  from  them  without  Just  com- 
pensation and  without  due  process  of  law 

Etont  think  for  a  moment,  however,  that  the  tortures  are  lim- 
ited to  the  race  of  Abraham,  Lsaac,  and  Jacob.  Catholics  likewise 
are  not  Immune  and  are  treated  ruthlessly.  Many  leading  Catho- 
lics have  been  transferred  to  concentration  camps  where  they 
endure  unspeakable  torture.  Leading  Catholics  have  been  Im- 
prisoned. All  manner  of  false  charges  are  filed  against  them. 
Catholic  priests  have  been  systematically  Insulted  and  have  t)een 
subjected  to  all  manner  and  kinds  of  Indlgnltiiw.  As  a  result  of 
Intimidation  by  Nazi  Party  leaders,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Catholics  have  withdrawn  from  their  churches.  Catholic  schools 
have  been  closed  and  most  Catholic  children  have  been  deprived 
of  religious  training.  Cardinal  von  l»aulhaber  recently  stated  that 
"Every  policeman  Is  allowed  to  deride  which  matters  are  purely 
church  affairs  and  which  are  pjolltlcal  Catholicism.'  Only  the  Pope 
and  Catholic  bishops  are  denied  this  right." 

National  socialism  does  not  use  open  ftghtln^  methods  against 
the  church,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Mexico,  and 
Spain.  Hitler  is  too  skillful  and  his  Cabinet  too  clever.  Bismarck 
put  bishops  in  Jail.  Hitler  prefers  more  subtle  and  iruilrect 
methods.  He  would  not  repeat  Bismarck's  mistakes.  He  obtains 
submission  by  a  systematic  propaganda  of  defamation  against  the 
church's  leaders.  He  uses  the  most  flagrant  events  ol  the  church 
and  papal  history.  The  Nazis  give  the  freest  rein  to  their  anti- 
Ciiristlan  feelings.  They  disguise  their  real  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  church  by  sach  generalities  as  that  they  are  fighting 
against  the  political  pretensions,  the  greed  for  money,  and  the 
immorality  of  the  clergy. 

The  world  now  knows  the  grim  mockery  of  the  so-called  morality 
trials  of  the  priests.  Solitary  cases  were  generalised  in  order  to 
create  the  impresslaii  that  the  whole  leadership  of  the  church  was 
saturated  with  immorality. 

Hitler,  in  hypocritical  fashion,  usually  offers  his  condolences 
upon  the  death  of  any  bishop.  Most  Catholic  organizations  are 
excluded  from  public  life.  For  instance.  Catholic  youth  grouj» 
are  not  allowed  to  compete  in  sporting  events,  to  wear  insignia, 
or  to  possess  uniforms  All  such  organizations  are  gradually  being 
killed.  But  they  must  disappear  without  publicity.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Nazis  that  gradually  the  youth  will  forget  Christian 
thought  and  become  steeped  in  a  sort  of  Nazi  paganism. 

The  warfare  against  the  Catholic  Church  and  against  the  In- 
surgent Protestant  fathers  rivals  the  barbaric  persecution  of  the 
martyrs  of  medieval  days.  Hitler  would  destroy  Christianity.  All 
creeds  must  be  abolished.  There  must  be  set  up  new  gods  of 
Valhalla,  and  Hitler  Is  to  be  worshiped  as  a  modem  Siegfried. 
The  swastika  shall  be  substituted  for  the  cross. 

The  st'xual  Indecencies,  the  sadism,  and  the  delight  the  Nazi 
rowdies  take  In  terrorizing  their  victims  are  truly  unbelievable. 
Ever  since  the  rape  of  Austria,  the  Nazis  have  organized  po- 
groms, torture  chambers,  and  pillories.  Tortures  are  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  degree.  Methods  of  the  middle  ages  have  been 
employed.  Their  brutalities  and  perversions  are  usually  carried 
on  in  the  darkne&s  of  the  night.  Even  now.  millions  of  Germans 
and  Austrians  are  Ignorant  of  them.  Tills  secret  terror  has 
reigned  in  Germany  since  1933.  It  has  now  spread  to  Austria, 
where  there  Is  "a  general  settlement  of  accounts."  Whenever 
there  Is  a  slight  complaint  concerning  these  tortures,  the  answer 
Is:  "Oh.  he  was  a  Communist  anyway"  He  may  be  a  trade- 
unionist;  he  may  be  a  worker  equivalent  to  a  member  of  our 
A  F.  of  L..  or  our  C.  I.  O.  The  Nazis  will  not  tolerate  any 
unionist  They  are  arrested  by  the  thousands.  All  are  labelled 
Communists.  The  Nazi  leaders  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
French  cardinal  who  told  the  faithful  on  the  original  St.  Barth- 
olomew's night:  "KiU  them  all.  God  wlU  be  able  to  pick  out  his 
Christians!" 

In  the  torture  chamber  there  is  a  regular  tariff  for  beating 
prisoners.  Simple  membership  In  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
Is  punished  with  30  blows  with  a  rubber  truncheon  on  the  naked 
body  Members  In  the  Communist  Party  are  punished  with  40 
blows  The  penalty  Is  Increased  when  the  prisoner  has  been 
an  official  of  a  political  party  or  trade  union.  If  he  is  a  Catholic 
or  a  Jew.  more  blows  are  accorded  him. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  read  a  letter  which  I  recently 
■ent   to   Hon.   Harold   L.   Ickes,   Secretary   of  the   Interior: 

Afkil  22.    193S. 

Hon.    H.'^ROLD    L     ICKBS, 

Secretary  0/  the  Interior,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Mb.    Secthtaht:   I   do    Indeed    hope    you    will    not    consent 
to   the   sale    of    10,000,000    cubic    feet    of    helium    gas    to   Germany 
for  use  by  the  German  Zeppelin  Co.    You  should  be  Impervious  to 


all  the  heat  and  prewure  that  Is  placed  on  you  from  ''certain 
quarters."  This  rare  gas  will  not  be  used  for  cotnmerelal  pur- 
poses, but  very  likely  to  Inflate  Nasi  airships  to  bomb  our  elUea 
In  the  event  of  war.  Such  a  vast  quantity  of  this  n^n  gaa  eon- 
stltutea  without  doubt  a  supply  of  great  military  importance. 

Even  If  Hitler  gives  you  a  guarantee  that  the  gas  will  not  te 
used  as  an  Instrumentality  of  war.  what  faith  can  we  place  In 
such  a  guarantee?  What  can  be  expected  from  such  a  ruler 
In  the  face  of  the  "tragic  odyseey"  of  51  helpless  Jewa.  uprooted 
from  their  village  homes  as  prlsonera,  and  forced  by  Nazi  etorm 
troopers  to  land  on  a  lonely  island  In  the  DnnubeT  They  were 
left  on  this  Island  without  food  and  without  shelter — preeumaMy 
to  starve  and  to  perish.  Their  sufferings  were  poignant  and  un- 
bearable, until  they  were  rescued  by  a  French  vessel  which  gave 
them  temporary  shelter.  This  tragedy  1b  beyond  human  under- 
standing. 

(Small  wonder  therefore  if  Secretary  Ickes  refuses  to  sell  Hitler 
helium  on  the  score  that  he  cannot  accept  the  word  of  Hitler  that 
he  will  not  use  this  gas  for  military  purpoees.  Any  ruler  guilty 
of  such  unspeakable  brutality  cannot  be  trusted,  1 

A   ruler   who  allows   such    unspeakable    brutality   cannot   be   ex- 
pected to  live  up  to  a  contract  concerning  the  mere  purchase  of 
helium.     Even   if   he   gives  you   a  money   bond,  resist   all   effort*. 
We  on  the  Hill  will  back  you  to  the  Ihnlt. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

EMAiriTCL  Ckxxm, 

Repreaentative.  Tenth  New  York  District. 

What  Is  this  helium  controvery  about?  Let  me  explain  briefly: 
Incidentally,  let  us  first  keep  in  mind  the  following  startling  fact, 
to  wit:  Hitler  has  a  naval  program  that  far  surpasses  the  proposed 
huge  increase  In  our  own  naval  power.  Confidential  reports  lodged 
in  the  Navy  Department  will  bear  me  out  In  this.  Hitler  has  ap- 
proplated  funds  for  a  total  of  51  warahlpa.  including  5  superbattle- 
shlps,  2  aircraft  carriers,  3  heavy  cruisers,  4  light  cruisers,  12 
destroyers,  and  25  submarines.  We  contemplate  the  construction 
of  only  3  battleships.  3  aircraft  carriers,  9  light  cruiaers.  28  de- 
stroyers. azKl  9  submarineB. 

The  studied  campaign  of  Hitler,  and  that  marplot  Goebbela  to 
Induce  the  United  States  to  ship  helium  to  Germany  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  their  naval  and  military  program.  No  doubt  helhun  ia  of 
supreme  Importance  In  the  waging  of  war.  It  Is  the  only  existing 
non Inflammable,  nooexploslve  light  gas,  and  la  suitable  for  Inflat- 
ing military  balloons  and  airships.  A  military  dirigible  or  ballooQ 
inflated  with  helium  cannot  be  brought  down  by  any  alrcrsJt  fire 
or  incendlarj'  bullets.  In  the  event  therefore  of  any  warfare  with 
Germany,  our  sending  helium  to  Germany  might  be  tbe  sowing  at 
the  seeds  of  our  own  destruction.  Hitler  would  not  healtatc  one 
moment  to  use  that  helium  to  Inflate  dirigibles  that  oould  hover 
our  cities  and  bomb  and  slaughter  Innocent  people.  And  par- 
ticularly be  It  remembered  that  under  the  drcumstances,  our 
Panama  Canal  would  be  n>ost  vulneraUe. 

We  are  spending  millions  and  millions  for  our  military  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  projectiles  to  defend  our  cities  frtMn  hoetlle  air 
attacks.  Shall  we  now  supply  the  means  by  which  such  defense 
can  be  rendered  Ineffective?  Be  It  remembered  that  these  guns 
and  projectiles  cannot  bring  down  the  hellum-fllled  dirigible.  The 
projectile  might  puncture  the  dirigible,  but  there  would  be  no 
flre  or  explosion.  There  would  be  only  a  small  leakage  of  gas 
which  is  more  than  compensated  for  as  to  vrelght  by  the  btunJng 
of  fuel  and  the  discharge  of  bombs 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Dr,  Hugo  Eckener,  He  showed 
rare  courage  In  refusing  to  slavishly  serve  Hitler  for  propa^nda 
purposes.  Very  likely,  however  under  dire  threats  of  cruel  punish- 
ment, he  Is  now  coming  over  here  to  be  used  as  a  stalking  horse 
or  decov  duck  to  persuade  the  President  to  override  the  actions 
of  the  Honorable  Harold  L,  Ickes,  our  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
protecting  our  American  Interests  and  In  complying  with  the  law 
passed  by  Congress,  In  reftislng  to  consent  to  the  sale  of  a  little 
less  than  20.000,000  cubic  feet  of  helium  gas  to  this  fanatical 
paperhanger  whose  bestial  stink  of  sadism  at  present  in  Vienna 
befouls  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that  the  President  will  not  fall 
for  the  hypocritical  pleas  of  poor  Dr,  Eckener,  Beyond  any  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt,  the  denial  of  Dr,  Eckener  that  helium  Is 
not  wanted  for  military  purposes  must  fall  on  deaf  ears.  For 
poor  and  unfortunate  Dr.  Eckener  to  say  otherwise  might  mean 
his  death  warrant. 

Hitler  and  Goerlng  and  Ooebbels  will  do  everything  In  their  power 
to  entice  us  "Verdammte  Amerlkaner"  to  part  with  our  helium — 
even  to  the  extent  of  having  employed  in  our  Departments,  stooges 
and  spies.     More  as  to  that  later. 

I,  for  one,  am  pledged  to  wage  relentless  war  against  allowing 
Hitler  to  have  even  so  much  as  one-half  cubic  Inch  of  our  hellunx. 
Any  ruler  that  permits  the  blind  racial  hatred  and  sadistic  bru- 
tality now  prevailing  In  Germany  cannot  be  trusted.  Any  pledges 
Hitler  may  give  that  the  helium  will  not  be  used  for  military 
purposes  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written.  I 
would  not  trust  Hitler  as  far  as  I  could  throw  a  bull  by  the  taU. 
I  would  no  more  sell  hclltim  to  the  Jew-baltlng  Hitler  than  X 
would  sell  It  to  the  fanatic  Bedouins  who  literally  hate  the  guts 
of  Christians.  Nor  would  I  sell  helium  to  the  Roman  African 
desert  bandits  and  Masai  warriors,  tbe  self-styled  true  believers 
who  nurse  bitter  hatred  against  the  Christian  Infidel,  Both 
Bedouins  and  Masals  are  ready  to  cut  the  throat  of  any  ChrUUaa. 
Just  so  Hitler.  Goerlng.  Ooebbclp.  Instinctively  and  without  provo- 
cation   hate  the  Jew   as  well  as  the  Catholic,  and  have  as  their 
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Diirlng  the  calendar  year  1936.  the  lat«rt  year  covered  by  the 
Bxireau  report,  gross  ctt>p  value  was  $136,502,480.  an  Increase  over 
the  two  previous  years  and  exceeded  only  by  1919,  1928,  and 
1929.  The  average  of  $47  10  produced  for  each  of  the  2.901,919 
acres  for  which  the  Bureau  furni&hed  water  was  the  highest  since 
1929 

"The  return  obtained  by  the  farmer  on  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects for  each  acre  he  worked  during  1936  was  two  and  one-half 
times  that  received  by  the  average  farmer  the  Nation  over,"  the 
Bureau  states  It  points  out,  however,  that  the  total  produclon 
represents  only  11  p)ercent  of  the  value  of  all  crops  harvested  from 
farms  In  the  country  Excepting  some  fruits  and  vegetables,  these 
crope  do  not  reach  ea.stern  markets,  and  over  half  the  area  pro- 
duces hay  and  forage  c^nsumpd  on  the  farm  and  Is  an  important 
factor  In  the  support  of  the  livestock  industry  m  the  Western 
States. 

In  the  period  covered  by  the  repcrt.  the  Bureau  was  at  work  on 
projects  eventually  providing  the  following  additional  productive 
areas: 

GUa  project.  Arizona.  150,000  acres;  All-Amerlcan  Canal.  Cali- 
fornia, 525,307  acres:  Payette  division,  Boise  project,  Idaho,  51,442 
acres;  Greenfields  division.  Sun  River  project,  Montana,  20,000 
acres:  Tule  LaXe  division,  Klamath  project.  Oregon-California, 
12,809  acres;  Owyhe  project,  Oregon,  47,800  acres;  Roza  division, 
Yakima  project,  Washington,  72,000  acres;  Kendrlck  project,  Wyo- 
ming. 39.793  acress;  Heart  Mountain  division,  Shoshone  project, 
Washington.  41,000  acres. 

Since  the  origin  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  1902.  a  total 
of  138  storage  and  diversion  dams  and  24  powerhouses  have  been 
completed,  with  reservoir  capacity  totaling  44.898,910  acre-feet. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  p<jwer  production  considerably  exceeded 
1,000,000,000  kilowatt-hcurs  of  uiergy,  a  byproduct  of  the  land- 
reclamation  program 

In  the  4  years  since  1333  when  the  Nation's  economic  emer- 
gency added  a  heavy  load  to  the  Reclamation  Bureau.  Its  con- 
struction program  was  greatly  accelerated,  a  total  of  $226,786,000 
being  made  available  During  1937,  construction  was  In  progreBS 
on  35  projects  in  13  Statt-s. 

The  Bureau  points  out  that  accretions  to  the  reclamation  fund 
are  decrea^ilng-  from  a  hit:h  point  of  more  than.  $9,430,000  received 
In  1908  Irom  the  sale  of  public  lands,  to  an  all-time  low  of  $127,- 
176  In  the  fiscal  year  1937  This  source  of  revenue — which  has 
brought  m  a  grand  tntal  of  $112  493  947 — cannot  be  revived  In 
view  of  the  Nation  b  new  conservation  policies  and  the  exhaustion 
of  attractive  farm  sites  on  the  public  domain. 

More  than  98  percent  of  the  p«yment.s  due  from  project  water 
user^,  for  repaj-mf  nt  nf  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance, 
and  water  rental  rha.-Kes.  have  been  roUected.  Oil  leases  have 
yielded  a  grand  total  of  ri.ore  than  $52,000,000.  and  net  revenues 
from  sale  of  electnc  energy,  exciusne  of  the  new  Boulder  Dam 
project,  are  reported  in  excess  of  $8,446,000. 

J.  B.  F. 


Wage-Hour  Bill 
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or 


HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF    MASS.\CH1'.SFTT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3.  1938 


TELEGRAM    FROM    GOVERNOR    HITRLET     OF   MASSACHTJSBTTS, 
AND  ANSWER  OF  HON    ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 


Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rscorj),  I  include  the  following  telegrams: 

Boston,  M.\ss.,  April  27.  1938. 
ArrHtra  Danttl  HiAirr. 

House  OfTict  Building: 
We  here  in  Massachusetts  are  deeply  Interested  in  having  the 
pending  wage  and  hour  bill  adopu^d  by  the  Congress  during  this 
session.  As  a  Massac h use ttj*  Congressman  I  am  sure  you  realize 
how  Important  it  Is  for  .such  Federal  legislation  to  be  adopted  and 
for  Massachusetts  to  have  equal  competition  with  other  sections 
of  the  country,  thus  affording  labor  and  Industry  of  Massachusetts 
some  degree  of  assurance  that  our  present  Industries  virlll  not  move 
out  of  the  State  Will  you  please  use  your  good  offices  to  have 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  vote  In  favor  of  reporting 
the  meaaure  so  that  action  may  be  taken  during  this  session,  and 
may  we  further  have  the  assurance  of  your  entire  support  when 
It  is  formally  conaidered. 

CHAgijH  F.  Buaurr. 

Gooermor. 
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TKUcaaM  TO  Govaairae  HxriMt 

Hon.  Chakles  F.  HtraLrr, 

State  Houte.  Boston,  Mass.: 
Retel  am  continuing  my  efforts  for  adoption  of  wage-hour  bin 
St  this  seeslon.  Rulnotn  competition  of  low-wage  areas  over  period 
at  more  than  80  years  with  resulting  large-scale  migration  of  In- 
dustry out  of  Massachusetts  has  had  devastating  effect  on  our  State. 
1  have  long  realtead  the  vital  imj>ortance  of  such  legislation  to  the 
Industry  and  workers  of  Massachusetts  and  have  been  working  un- 
remittingly for  enactment  of  this  bill.  You  may  be  sure  of  my 
continued  militant  support  of  this  vital  legislation. 

A»THTm   D.   BXAIWT. 


American  Czechoslovaks  Appreciate  Free  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OiF 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  May  3. 1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON    KARL  STEFAN,  OF  NEBRASKA.  MAY  3,  1838 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  submit  my  address  before  the 
United  Czechoslovak  Societies  of  Baltimore  and  the  James 
C.  Ludwlg  Post,  No.  139,  American  Legion,  May  2.  1938: 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  feel  it  both  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  be  Invited  to  address  you  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  First.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  offlcers  of  this  new 
legion  post  and  *o  wish  them  and  their  organization  a  long  and 
honorable  and  successful  existence. 

The  United  Czechoslovak  Societies  of  Baltimore  have  presented 
you  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  also  your  first  post  flag.  You 
men  who  have  served  our  Nation  so  well  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  what  our  glorious  flag  stands  for  But  In  receiving  It, 
I  hope  that  every  one  of  you  will  remember  what  travail,  what 
sufTerlng  humanity  hsa  endured  in  the  years  gone  by  that  this 
flag  can  today  wave  over  this  land.  Its  bars  of  white  signify  the 
purity  of  our  highest  national  ideals:  its  bara  of  red  signify  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed  in  defense  of  tboee  Ideals;  its  field  of 
blue  signifies  tlie  vault  of  heaven  above  a  Nation  united,  studded 
by  the  stars  of  white  which  signify  the  guiding  stars  of  American 
Ideals  which  lead  us  onward  and  upward  to  a  better  and  more 
enlightened  civilization  baaed  on  good  will  among  men.  This  flag 
Is  the  symbol  of  freedom. 

Men  and  women  with  heroic  courage  and  nobility  of  soul  have 
died  on  the  gibbet;  they  have  slaved  and  starved  In  the  galleys; 
they  have  died  In  dtmgeons;  they  have  parted  with  mortal  life 
at  the  guillotine;  they  have  suffered  unspeakable  torttires  through 
hundreds  of  years  of  serfdom  for  the  blessings  of  the  liberties  and 
enlightenment  this  flag  represents. 

So,  marking  the  birth  of  this  new  American  Legion  post  and 
the  Inauguration  of  its  flrst  offlcers,  we  Czechoslovaks  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  our  forefathers  wish  to  Join  with  you 
tonight  in  pledging  anew  otir  allegiance  to  this  great  symbol  and 
to  our  beloved  Nation,  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  at  this  moment  to 
bring  the  personal  greetings  from  the  Honorable  William  Tyler 
Page,  the  author  of  "The  American's  Creed,"  and  to  hand  to  Mr. 
Josef  Vonasek,  the  president  of  the  United  Czechoslovak  So- 
cieties of  Baltimore,  this  creed  written  in  the  p)ersonal  hand  of 
Mr.  Page.  I  also  hand  to  this  new  commander  of  this  new  Ameri- 
can Legion  post,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Peroutka.  a  copy  of  "The  Ameri- 
can's Creed. "  F>ersonally  autographed  by  the  author.  I  feel  this 
is  flUing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  played 
such  a  leading  part  in  the  bringing  out  of  this  inspiring  pledge 
from  the  pen  of  William  Tyler  Page, 

We  are  all  grateful  for  the  liberties  which  are  otirs  under  the 
folds  of  this  beautiful  flag.  We  are  proud  of  our  United  States 
and  of  our  citizenship  in  this  great  Nation;  but  we  must  remember 
also  that  thoee  blessings  and  those  Ubertles  carry  with  them  a 
duty.  There  is  responsibility  that  comes  with  privilege,  with  lib- 
erty, with  opportunity.  That  responsibility  is  to  maintain  that 
never-cea&lng  vigilance  to  preaerve  for  ourselves  and  our  children 
these  liberties  and  these  blessings  which  our  forefathers  have  won 
for  us  at  the  cost  of  their  blood  and  lives.  Liberty  is  not  some- 
thing that  comes  to  us  out  of  nature.  Liberty  is  something  which 
we  win  through  worthiness  and  by  effort  and  by  constantly  guard- 
ing against  those  subversive  forces  which  always  are  to  be  found 
seeking  to  undermine  the  pillars  of  free  government.  It  is  an 
unhappy  fact  of  history  that  among  all  free  peoples  there  are  to 
be  found  those  whose  pride  of  place  and  lust  for  power  would 
persuade  them  to  barter  the  liberties  of  their  fellowmen  for  the 
sake  at  their  self -gratification.     I  know  it  la  difficult  for  you  and 


tor  me  here  to&lght  to  realise  wtiat  manner  at  man  cotiM  • 
power  tliat  he  would  be  wUllng  to  enalave  his  neighbor.  But  we 
find  that  sort  of  men  among  ua.  and  It  Is  euch  men  who  are  tt» 
real  enemlea  of  this  flag,  this  RepubUo,  thla  frse  Oovermnenk; 
they  would  endanger  your  llbertlee  and  my  Ubertlea;  acalivat  tbclr 
machinations  and  schemes  we  must  ever  be  vlgUaat  If  we  wouUI 
piueervc  to  ourselves  and  to  our  poaterity  thoae  prloeleaa  btearin^i 
of  liberty  won  by  the  t>)ood  of  our  forefathers  In  the  yean  at  tbe 
part. 

A  poet  haa  well  aatd,  "We  never  mtaa  tte  water  tfl  tike  w«n  r«BM 
dry."  What  he  was  saying  really  waa  that  we  never  mlaa  oar 
Ubertles  until  they  are  gone.  In  foreign  lazMis  wars  are  ragtag  tn 
which  Innocent  people  are  betng  alaugbtered'  We,  here  to  tltia 
great  constttutkmal  Bepublto,  are  a  peaceful  NattaL  We  are 
walded  together  In  spiritual  unity,  in  our  common  love  of  liberty 
and  opportunity,  and  in  our  prayera  and  hopea  that  our  own  be- 
loved country  shall  never  enter  another  war.  If  It  abotdd  mo  be 
that  we  should  have  anmtlme  to  repel  an  enemy  wboae  lust  for 
power  and  whose  greed  for  gain  should  lead  him  to  attempt  to 
invade  tie.  of  course  there  la  not  one  bare  tonlgtat,  and  I  tnist 
there  ta  not  one  of  our  people  in  all  tbe  broad  expanse  at  this 
Nation,  who  would  not  Inctaotly  respond  to  the  call  for  the 
defense  of  America,  and  If  need  be  shed  his  last  *op  at  blood  la 
repelling  any  who  would  lay  tbe  crvmi.  hand  of  dletatonlilp  upoa 
our  fair  land.  But.  my  fellow  oountzynwn.  there  are  two  ktnda  of 
warfare.  One  ts  the  daah  at  arms;  the  marching  troopr,  the  blare 
of  tiands;  the  trill  of  trumpeta;  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  martial 
movement.  That  aort  of  warfare  oalla  to  the  blood  of  youth.  The 
heart  beats  higher,  tbe  eyes  glisten  with  excitement;  patriotism 
waxes  hot  In  the  kveasts  of  men  and  evan  tbe  tears  and  the  agony 
ot  piartlng  with  loved  ones  is  at  the  monent  distracted  in  some 
degree  by  the  excitements  of  the  music  and  the  cheers  and  the 
flying  banners. 

There  is  another  kind  of  warfare,  however,  my  frlccda.  that  calls 
for  Just  as  great  heroism  and  more:  that  calls  for  just  as  much 
patriotism:  that  demands  Just  aa  much  aacrlflce:  that  entails  as 
much  hardship  and  suffering;  and  which  does  not  offer  the  ecdor 
and  excitement  of  blaring  bands  and  trilling  trumpets  and  flying 
flags  and  cheering  mulUtudes  and  the  picturesque.  blood-puMng 
panc^ly  of  martial  effort.  "Hiat  is  economic  war.  That  ts  the 
weary,  drab  battle  unheralded  by  poets,  unsung  by  the  ttards.  It 
Is  not  to  be  found  in  marchlrg  troops  led  by  bebralded  and 
bearworded  officers.  That  warfare,  my  good  friends.  Is  fought  out 
in  the  tenements.  It  is  fought  out  In  the  factorlea  It  ts  fought 
out  on  the  farms.  The  tramping  feet  of  leglona  which  we  hear 
is  not  that  of  troops  moving  In  the  stirring  flgures  of  military 
maneuvers:  thoee  tramping  feet  that  we  tiear  are  the  footfalls  of 
discouraged  and  ofttlmes  despairing  men  and  women  vainly  seeking 
emplojrment  that  they  may  provide  bread  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  Colorless  as  is  this  economic  warfare.  It  nevertheless 
calls  for  greater  courage,  deeper  devoUon  to  the  cause  of  justice, 
and  greater  determination  and  more  heroism  tlian  doea  tbe  more 
exciting  and  spectacular  clash  of  arma. 

Your  fathers  and  mine  have  known  both  kinds  of  warfare.  They 
have  not  been  found  wanting  when  they  had  to  respond  to  the  can 
to  arms  for  their  country's  sake  and  for  the  defense  of  their  own 
firesides;  nor  have  they  been  found  wanting  in  faith  and  cotirage 
and  perseverance  when  the  more  drab,  the  more  soui-trylng  war- 
fare of  economic  hardship  compelled  them  to  meet  the  dangers  of 
starvation,  of  malnutrition,  of  disease,  and  finally  of  dlctatorahlp 
along  the  liighways  of  life. 

The  economic  distress  in  this  country  today  which  has  come  with 
the  depression  has  resulted  in  a  general  call  to  arms.  Not  the  sword, 
not  the  bayonet,  but  the  beet  thoxight,  tbe  best  effort,  the  most 
persevering  determination  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  help 
surmount  the  problems  which  face  us.  and  to  deliver  this  Nation 
and  ourselves  out  of  the  economic  morass  In  which  we  are  struggling 
In  order  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  this  nolile  symlxtl  of  our 
Nation  may  again  wave  in  the  sunshine  of  a  renewed  prosperity, 
and  that  its  folds  may  fly  at  the  masts  of  a  nation  at  contented 
and  peaceful  people. 

America  today  needs  the  best  in  every  one  of  you  to  help  save 
this  Nation  from  the  crisis  which  facea  It.  Our  unemployment 
problem  must  l>e  eolvtd.  The  battle  against  this  continued  depres- 
sion must  be  won.  Our  flnancial  crisis  must  be  abated.  A  public 
debt  of  $40,000,000,000;  an  outlay  of  fifteen  bllllona  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problem  and  an  additional  four  billions  to  be  now 
added  to  that  for  the  same  purpoee.  these  give  lu  grave  cause  for 
worry  The  danger  is  to  l>e  found  In  the  fact  that  with  all  this 
spending,  after  6  years  erf  this  sort  of  thing,  we  stUl  have  some- 
where between  thirteen  millions  and  fifteen  mllMons  of  our  people 
wandering  in  despair  In  the  no-man's  land  of  unemployment. 

You  here  tonight  and  all  of  our  people  In  beloved  America  have 
a  special  contribution  to  make  to  this  situation  for  the  good  of 
your  country.  It  is  a  special  contribution  of  which  you  are  spe- 
cially cai>able.  People  like  our  Czechoslovaks  know  what  It  is  to 
be  actually  hungry:  they  are  no  strangers  to  hardship  and  dis- 
couragement; but  they  have  the  strength  of  character,  the  stam- 
ina, the  faith,  and  the  patience  to  help  overccsne  this  crisis.  As 
I  look  out  upon  your  faces  this  night,  I  find  a  new  hope  warming 
my  heart  tjecause  it  will  be  people  like  you  who  will  be  found 
in  the  front-line  trendies  battling  for  Americanism  and  aiding 
your  Government  In  this  grave  situation.  Becatise  you  have  the 
strong  hands  and  the  sturdy  hearts  and  the  patient  soul  of  yotjr 
people,  to  you  I  issue  the  challenge  to  set  the  example  to  tha 
1   rest  of  America  by  Iseginnlng  a  campaign  for  every  Amarlcaa 
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•ad  womui  to  pledge  hliBMlf  uad 
Bwent  tnncAd  of  aittloc  tMck  an< 
support  UMcn.     Thta  OoremaMnt 
by  Um  p«opie.  ror  Um  people".  Um 
t^f*.   U  we  wouid   k«ep  It  • 
pwple.  for  the  people,  we.  Um 
n  ent  and  we  must  dtooounc* 
Mine  of  the  cltlaenrr  that  the 
Relief  for   the   unfortunate  there 
Uunkable  that  in  this  bvoed  lam  I 
•iiouid  be  permitted  to  miffer  the 
V  here  In  thta  wide  wtarld  wouM 
Bior»  quickly  leeprind  to  the  call 
o    ibe  hungry  chlkL  to  the  cry  o 
p.ea   of    a   deepalrlnc   father 
Uiere  Is  a  dlSerenoe.  my  frtaoda. 
ti  lli«pnt  help  for  thoee  who  iMe< 
o'  ha  ring  the  Oorenuneat  eupporl 
tJiemetlTee. 

The  naoet  biBewd  of  an  eliertty 
wiilch  malntalne  the  eeU-reepect 
pjrttoc  them  la  tdleneae  bat  by 
h>f  their  own  efforta.    The  bread 


haraeU  to  luptxet  the  Otovem- 

czpectlng  the  Oo>vemment  to 

I  a  Government  "of  the  people. 

Immortal  Ltscoln  eald.     Tbere- 

Oov4mment  of  the  people,   by  the 

people,  muet  eupport  the  OoTem- 

ai^y  rlelac  belief  oo  the  part  of 

Gpvemmeat  miiet  eupport  them. 

must  be,  of  course      It  U  un- 

laa  or  woman  ot  child 

iwngs  of  husfer  or  ot  expoeure. 

Qad  any  people  whoa*  hearte 

of  the  unfortunate,  to  the  wall 

ap  •coolaNl  mother,  or  to  the 

do   the   C^echoslorakef     But 

a  vaet  dlfferenoe,  between  In- 

help.  and  the  harmful   theory 

who  do  not  want  to  help 


thin 
aid 


xirm  mouth  ot  a  eetf-reepeGtlng 
lip  the  vaui 


orttnate 


Into 


Uita 


pr  Tllege 
■upparttng 


.hlzgton 


e  rneodly  hand  to  help 
to  hu  eutuf*  ot  an  uprtBht  ettlaen 
ha  own  suctenanoe  la  that  totich 
«  arid  klB.    Therefore.  I  aay  that 
•lionslbUlty  ot  helping  to  laatlU 
deelre  for  saU-help  aided  to  such 
emment.    I  call  upon  you  to  go 
a^lf -respect  ot  the  dUaenry  ot 
f  wbears  who  through  yean  and 
and  mcrtflee  never  kiet  their 
and  in  their  own  cooragaoaa 
tage  of  courage  and  patlenea  and 
veretty  which  comee  to  none  but 
lave  looked  hardahip  In  the  face 

Tb  live  as  free  Amerleans  la 
can  add  to  our  principle  d 
t  ow.  to  ouraelvea  to  do  our  utmoe ; 

One  ot  the  great  nateaman  of 
1  fe  tn  the  aervloe  of  the 
this  whole  question  as  I  would  put 

"Were  we  directed  from  Waal 
rfap.  we  should  aooo  want   brea# 
■  jbeenrlenee  and  venality 
l^aras  fit  tools  for  the  dcelgns  o! 
ctake  our  electJon  between 
SfTvltude." 

How  well  he  kiMPW  the  dangers  < 
Clovemment.    Row  well  he  know 
loses  Its  Strength  and  beeoi 
ItM  atout  heart  loses  Its  eouracs 
6  ivldiial  Is  persuaded  to  part  with 
blm  to  meet  life  fcarleealy  and  to 

I  aay  that  we  Gtochs  and  Sovafefi 
thu  economic  war.    Who  of  you 
cuetomary  la  the  bamelaDd  to 
Bian  who  flnrt  learned  to  know 
r-tuse  he  was  given  only  the 
you  does  not  know  that  It 
bread  out  of  the  stonee  In  the 

That,  my  fellow  coxmtrymen.  1 
farmers  usually  knew  what  to  do 
time  of  eurpluB  had  the  fiiiwlflf 
there  would  be  no  cropa.    Our 
tn  a  ctmdltion  of  eemlaerfdonL. 
Bohemians  clasetfWwI.     nrat,  we 
aho  actually  on 
v^bo  probably  owned  a  email 
had  the  "nadaHd."  or  ordinary 
who  simply  believed  there  was  aj 


u  wn 


eoonoay 


kaovn  to  man  la  that  charity 

r  the  unfortunate,  not  by  sup- 

belptng  them  to  help  themaelvea 

of  charity  U  a  bitter  morsel  In 

or  woman.    But  the  touch  of 

man  or  woman  to  riae  again 

depending  on  hla  own  efferts  for 

of  love  which  makaa  the  whole 

you  today  there  reeu  the  r»- 

the  thinking  of  thla  Na«lan  the 

la  naoaaaary  by  the  Oov- 

that  battle  of  malntatntng  the 

Natioo  beenuae  you  come  of 

( enturlee  of  travail  and  hajrdshlp 

in  their  two  good  hands 

Tou  have  that  prloeleai  berl- 

letarmlnatloo  In  the  fac«  of  ad- 

ihoae  whoae  fathers  and  mothers 

uKl  have  not  been  afraid. 

enough.  Ood  knowis.     We 
the  fteg  a  pledge  here  and 
to  support  ourselves, 

Matloco.  a  man  who  spent  his 

people.  Thomas  Jefrerson,  saw 

It  to  you  tonight  when  be  said : 

when  to  aow  and  vttien  to 

*     •     *     Dependence   begets 

s  the  gem  of  virtue,  and  pre- 

ambition.     •     •     •     we   must 

and  Liberty  or  profusion  and 


refir 


poonit 
thi 


TlM  mastere  took  the  bea*  land 
WM  Mt  of  the  very  nhln"  aoU  a 
two  handa,  their  atoot  hearta, 
they  developed  their  wonderful 
iimerlcana  woxikl  not  dream  e 

Thoee  who  were  able 
•crse  of  America  beca\»e  they 
|>artunltiea   and   these   rich,   luali 
cM  oouatTT — therefore  we  a 
•nd  lovely  vaUeya  and  foUen 

Tou  may  be  aurprlaed  to 
C^aaehoalovaka  in  Amarten.  with 
city  m  the  Weet    Chleago    hei 
Caaeh  dtlee.    It  la  the  third  lar 
<:aech  population,  with  Pracua 
citfar  n*—"*^     tiihi«i«  ymtSm  the 
with  over  llOJWO.    My  own  State 
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American  history  Is  flUed  with  the  story  of  Czech  tmmlgratlon. 
Although  meet  of  them  started  over  here  in  the  hlstcfflc  year  at 
184«,  there  were  many  Czechs  in  this  country  long  before  that- 
even  In  the  colonial  days  We  and  Augustine  Herman  to  have 
been  an  associate  of  Lord  Baltimore.  Bedrtch  Plllp  was  the  Bo- 
hemian merchant  prince  of  New  Amsterdam.  Other  Caech  names 
loom  large  In  the  life  of  colonial  time. 

Because  of  the  oppression,  the  great  hardships  which  our  fa  there 
and  mothers  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  overcame,  we  of  tha 
younger  generation  have  the  advantage  of  all  that  great  sacrlflce 
and  experience.  Today  you  Qnd  these  Csechs  and  these  Slovaks 
In  all  walks  of  Amerkran  life  Some  are  successful,  some  are  not. 
Today  they  are  like  all  other  citizens  here.  They  came  to  the  great 
melting  pot  of  America.  In  the  crucible  of  their  past  hardships 
had  been  brightened  the  gold  of  their  character.  It  was  that  gold 
they  brought  to  this  land.  Here  In  the  great  melting  pot,  where 
all  of  the  traits  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  fused  and  merged, 
we  have  seen  rise  In  this  Republic  the  greatest,  the  moet  enlight- 
ened, the  mOBt  reaourci?f ul ,  the  ablest  people  ever  known  In  any 
Nation  on  this  globe.  That  U  why  Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  so  truly 
when  he  said: 

"Our  falllrig  into  anarchy  would  decide  forever  the  destinies  of 
mankind  and  seal  the  political  heresy  that  man  Ls  incapable  of 
self-government.  •  •  •  A  single  good  government  Is  a  blesa- 
Ing  to  the  whole  earth.  *  *  *  A  Just  and  solid  republican  gov- 
ernment maintained  here  will  be  a  standing  monument  and  ex- 
ample for  the  aim  and  Imitation  of  the  people  of  other  coxin- 
trles.  •  •  •  The  eyes  of  the  virtuous  all  over  the  earth  are 
turned  with  anxiety  on  us  as  the  •  •  •  depositaries  of  the 
aaered  Are  of  liberty," 

As  I  have  said,  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  who  came  to 
America  brought  to  this  country  their  common  contribution  of 
character  and  Industry  and  that  love  of  liberty  that  moved  them  to 
tear  up  by  the  roots  their  associations  In  their  homelands  because 
dearer  to  them  than  home  was  liberty. 

We  find  Czechs  among  the  great  In  literature,  in  science.  In  art. 
Journalism,  music,  law  the  theater  Our  people  have  contributed 
great  chemists,  great  engineers,  great  architects,  sucoeesful  bankers, 
merchants,  and  farmers. 

We  can  follow  the  footprints  of  the  Czecboslovaklan  Immigrant 
all  acroHfl  the  golden  sands  of  this  enlightened  American  civiliza- 
tion. We  find  him  in  every  walk  of  life  No  chapter  In  American 
history  Is  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  contribution  of 
valor  and  patriotism  offered  upon  the  altar  of  liberty  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  by  our  appreciative  forebears. 

As  It  Is  in  America  today,  so  It  Is  In  many  other  countries  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel  the  world  over  and  to 
see  the  footprints  of  service  left  behind  hy  my  Bohemian  country- 
men. Their  bones  have  bleached  on  the  sandy  wastes  of  lonely 
deserts  and  the  rugged  windings  of  tortuous  mountain  trails.  They 
have  been  world  adventiirers.  They  have  wandered  the  lonely  path- 
ways In  pursuit  of  peace  and  happiness.  But  always  in  their  wan- 
derings and  their  adventures  the  Czechs  have  left  behind  thetn  a 
record  of  service  to  ail  mankind. 

This  Is  especially  true  In  the  United  States.  I  have  followed 
the  career  of  the  early  Czech  pioneers,  and  today  we  find  the 
chapters  of  our  great  American  history  filled  with  tales  of  the 
heroism  and  the  patriotism  and  the  sound  citizenship  of  the 
Czechs.  Of  course,  you  and  I  are  proud  of  this  record.  Many  of 
our  Czech  writers  tell  the  story  of  the  Czech  in  America — Im- 
pressive narratives  of  wonderful  citizenship  on  the  part  of  our 
Bohemian  people  in  town,  in  rity.  in  district,  and  in  State. 

Throughout  all  of  this  service  of  citizenship.  In  all  of  thla  ap- 
preciation of  opportunity  for  service,  our  people  have  never  for- 
gotten the  suffering  and  the  oppression  endured  by  their  ancestors. 
It  Is  because  of  these  lessons  of  the  past  that  we  today  have 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  so  numerous  among  our  leading  citizens.  They 
are  men  who  would  not  barter  their  American  citizenship  for  the 
throne  of  any  empire  in  this  world  And.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
as  I  look  cut  over  this  sea  of  faces  before  me.  It  warms  my  heart 
with  a  new  hope  that  with  a  citizenship  like  thla  America  need 
never  fear  evil  from  within  or  without. 

We  Bohemians  are  glad  that  we  are  Americans,  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  walk  acroeas  Bohemia.  1  saw  the  house  In  which  I  was 
bom  in  the  hills  of  Bohemia.  I  visited  the  room  In  which  I  first 
tasttMl  of  life.  I  walked  the  paths  of  the  glamorous  hills  tmd  the 
beautiful  dales  of  lovely  Bohemia.  I  slept  in  the  beds  of  my  Tore- 
fathers  And  I  And  it  in  my  heart  tonight  to  hope  that  we  In 
America  will  again  learn  how  to  walk  as  our  Bohemian  relatives 
walk.  We  of  the  automobile  age  are  forgetting  that  mode  of 
locomotion  which  took  our  fathers  far  I  was  struck  by  the  many 
groups  of  people  who  walk  in  Bohemia  I  met  many  who  asked 
nimierous  questions  about  America  Some  still  think  that  all  of 
us  Americans  are  rich.  They  still  talk  atwut  zaata  Praha  (Golden 
Prague).  Tou  know  the  custom:  "Libam  vam  ruko  milost  pane" 
la  the  greeting.  You  know  what  It  means — *T  kiss  your  hand,  hon- 
orable man."  Ify  reply  was  always  "Ja  nesem  mlloet  Pan — Ja  sem 
American."  And  then  what  a  privilege  It  was  to  me  as  an  Ameri- 
can to  tell  the  uninformed,  the  oppressed  in  Bohemia  how  we  aa 
Americans  all  walk  on  the  same  level  and  are  all  equal.  How 
m  the  land  of  the  Red.  White  and  Blue  there  are  no  masters  but 
there  are  Just  the  people  and  their  great  faith  in  the  Almighty. 

The  Csechs  and  Slovaks  know  the  virtue  of  honest  toll. 

By  the  sweat  of  your  brow  you  will  come  to  lesm  to  love  the  real 
life  of  mankind.  That  is  a  lesson  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.     It  has  been  lived  out  by  p»h»mt>na 
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tn  the  past  years;  it  oomee  to  us  from  the  many  leeeons  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers  who  have  solved  these  problems  which  we 
today,  with  all  of  our  education,  with  all  of  our  machinery,  with 
all  of  otu-  luxury,  have  lujt  been  able  to  scdve.  It  oomee  to  us,  a 
aunple  lesson,  every  one  of  you  Caechoslovaks  remember:  "Bes 
pratce  neso  kolace"  (without  work  there  Is  no  bread). 

To  forget  these  lessons  we  learned  at  the  knees  of  our  Bohemian 
mothers  and  to  fall  to  apply  them  to  our  dally  lives  in  America 
would  be  DO  less  than  a  betrayal  of  Ankerlcan  principles  and  of 
American  liberty.  I  say  to  forget  these  lessons  would  be  to  betray 
our  Americanism,  because  In  this  country  we  are  of  all  religions, 
colors,  and  creeds:  we  talk  about  ourselves  bs  "we  Americans  "  Who 
are  we  Americans?  Whence  came  we?  The  English.  Oerman. 
Poilsh.  Ru&sian,  Scandinavian,  French.  Italians.  Bohemians, 
White,  black,  yellow,  brown.  The  copper -colored  Indians  were  here 
before  us,  but  to  them  vre  came  from  every  corner  of  the  world. 
And  I  must  here  voice  a  regret  that  not  always  has  our  mefhod 
of  dealing  with  the  red  man  been  that  method  by  which  we  would 
have  others  deal  with  us.  Be  that  as  It  may,  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe  came  those  to  take  their  place  In  the  great  melting  pot 
of  America,  and  out  of  that  great  refining  crucible  erf  life  In  this 
wonderful  country  we  have  emerged  Americans — and  we  are  proud 
of  It.  Now  we  go  to  church  on  Sundays.  Some  of  us  are  Catholic; 
some  are  Protestants.  But  we  all  believe  In  our  old  8a3rlng  that 
"Tou  go  to  ]rour  church  and  I  go  to  mine,  but  let  us  walk  along 
together."    That  la  America, 

We  ELre  here,  peoples  from  every  land,  all  nationalities,  working 
out  together  our  common  destiny  of  liberty,  enlightenment,  and 
progreaa.  One  people  united,  clinging  fast  to  the  traditions  of  our 
homelands,  and  yet  while  cherishing  thoee  traditiODs  we  are  creat- 
ing the  new  traditions  of  this  great  continent  of  amity,  of  unity, 
of  common  service  In  the  common  good. 

We  are  a  people  of  traditions.  We  must  hold  fast  to  them. 
What  I  mean  to  say — especially  to  you  younger  people — U,  while, 
of  course,  using  the  language  of  yoiu*  adopted  land,  dont  forget 
your  mother's  tongue.  Never  be  ashamed  to  speak  It  and  talk 
It  tn  menaory  of  mother.  Mamlnko  mamo — mother  mine.  I  will 
tell  you  why.  These  older  people  with  years  of  experience  fought 
successfully  the  battles  of  life  without  the  great  help  we  of  today 
are  receiving.  They  won.  They  won  because  they  knew  they 
would  profit  by  the  experiences  and  the  lessons  left  to  them  by 
their  forefathers.  It  was  the  American  way.  It  was  the  right 
way.  It  Is  the  right  way  today.  You  have  heard  it  many  timea 
Perhaps  repetition  may  have  made  you  forget.  But  there  is 
written,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  that  you  may  live 
long  In  this  land  that  God,  your  Father,  has  given  you. 

There  Is  no  place  in  our  American  life  for  jealousies  between 
races.  We  are  all  one  people  here.  We  are  all  Americans  and  we 
all  live  for  one  great  purpose — the  perpetuity  of  free,  happy 
America.     That  is  why  we  all  sing  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

In  all  of  our  thoughts  there  must  be  that  brotherly  love  for  all 
mankind  which  throughout  American  history  presents  the  story  of 
love  of  neighbor,  love  of  freedom,  love  of  country,  love  of  liberty. 
In  the  heart.s  of  all  true  Bohemian  men  and  women  today  there 
should  be  no  hatreds.  So  as  we  separate  tonight,  let  us  feel 
that  we  as  Americans  will  continue  to  live  peacefully  and  happily, 
that  we  may  hand  down  to  those  who  follow  us  the  great  heritage 
of  courage,  perseverance.  Justice,  left  us  by  our  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  so  loved  liberty  and  peace. 

Come  out  to  the  prairies  of  Nebraska  where  I  live  and  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  In  picking  out  the  home  or  the  farm  owned  by 
a  Bohemian  family,  because  It  Is  always  clean  and  prosperous 
looking. 

I  have  vlBlted  Baltimore  frequently.  It  ts  a  typical  American 
dty.  We  have  all  kliKis  of  people  here — but  they  are  all  American. 
Baltimore  can  be  proud  of  Its  Czecfaoelovaklan  citizens,  I  venture 
to  say  that  perhapM  90  percent  of  the  Bohemians  here  own  their 
own  homes.  The  OeechoelovakB  are  a  hard-working  people.  Vis- 
itors win  notice  that  the  cleanest,  wtiltest  steps  In  front  of  a 
Baltimore  home  are  usually  in  front  of  a  houee  owned  by  one  of 
our  race.  This  Is  not  typical  alone  of  BaltUnore.  It  Is  true  all  over 
the  world. 

We  Czechs  and  Sloraks  do  appreciate  the  bleaelngs  of  liberty 
we  enjoy  In  America.  We  are  happy  that  the  constitution  of  our 
fatherland  Is  very  similar  to  the  Cciostltxitlon  of  our  own  Republic; 
so  tonight  we  may  earnestly  pray  that  this  Bepubllc  of  oura  wHl 
long  endure. 

Oxir  Nation  Is  In  dlfflcultlea.  It  Is  true.  Our  people  are  de- 
preseed  and  millions  of  them  are  walking  the  highways  and  the  by- 
ways seeking  hoiMst  labor  by  whlcdi  to  sustam  themselves.  We 
have  pondered  long  and  ruefully  over  wtxat  seemed  to  be  faults  or 
flaws  In  the  operation  of  our  economic  system.  And  yet.  my  fel- 
low countrymen,  as  we  call  back  to  mind  the  traditions  of  our 
forefathers,  as  vre  remember  their  years-long  struggles  against  op- 
preasion.  against  hunger,  their  constant  battle  with  "thin"  soil 
and  mountain  stones  for  the  bread  they  ate  In  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  truly  we  can  say  together  here  tonight.  Where  In  thta  wide 
world  could  we  wander  to  find  a  cotmtry  more  bleaeed  than  thta? 
With  whatever  faults  It  may  have,  thta  ta  stlU  the  country  of  the 
greatest  opportunity  on  this  globe.  Whatever  weaknesses  may 
exist  in  our  economic  system  or  In  Oovemment.  It  ta  Btni  the 
greatest  free  government  under  Ood's  heaven.  Whatever  may  be 
the  trials  and  the  disoouragementa  In  thta  land  of  ours  tonight. 
It  still  offers  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  freedom,  the  utmost 
religious  and  political  liberty,  the  freest  ^wech.  and  the  freest 
to  bs  found  on  thta  globe  aa  It  whirls  oa  tta  stMllesi  JooixMy 
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amid  the  atara  of  the  unlveree.  And  because  of  the  bleastngs  of 
tlieee  liberties  and  of  theee  opportunltlea.  we  must  find  It  in  our 
hearts  not  only  to  uphold  this  Oovemment  and  to  support  It,  tnzt 
we  must  keep  alive  that  eternal  rlgUaaoe  wtilch  will  crush  tn- 
Btantly  the  aspirations  of  those  who  would  persuade  us  to  barter 
our  liberties  and  our  opportunltiee  for  the  false  secxirlty  offered 
by  dictatorship.  Such  a  security  is  a  mess  of  pottage.  It  ta 
wholly  decepuve.  It  ta  treacherous.  It  to  dangerous.  And  tt  ta 
fatal  to  that  personal  liberty  and  that  equality  of  opportunRy 
which  ta  our  blrtlirlght  because  of  the  struggles  of  our  fathers 
and  mothers  who  bore  their  burdens  m  uncomplaining  patlenoe 
that  they  might  give  to  us  these  new  promises  of  an  inflnJta 
future.  We  will  not  trade  that  birthright  for  any  mess  of  pottage 
cooked  up  by  those  who  would  stupefy  us  by  promises  of  a  new 
security  while  they  steal  from  us  thoee  litterties  so  hard  won  for 
us  by  our  forbears. 

Say  what  you  will,  strtiggle  as  you  may.  thta  broad  taad  of 
America,  under  the  Stars  and  Strtpea,  thta  land  for  which  some 
of  us  donned  the  uniform  of  our  country  and  offered  to  make,  if 
necessary,  the  supreme  aacrlfloe  of  Ufe  Itself,  ta  still  the  unsur- 
paased  land  of  liberty. 

And  so  It  ta  that  I  feel  It  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be 
here  tonight  and  to  have  talked  to  you  and  with  you  on  thta  ooca- 
slon  of  organising  your  OitRchoalovak  American  Legton  Poet,  And 
so  It  ta  that  my  heart  sweUs  with  pride  for  my  own  people,  and 
warms  with  the  hope  of  salvation  for  thta  country.  I  know  that 
you  who  bade  your  loved  ones  adieu  in  grief  that  you  nUght  go 
forth  at  your  eouptry^  call,  will  gtmrd  well  thoee  Hbertlea  which 
are  oura.  and  that  you  will  be  vlgUant  against  the  ancraachments 
of  any  persuasive  arguments  that  would  lead  us  to  trade  our  Ood- 
glven  liberties  for  a  dictator-ridden  existence. 

Bo  then,  in  closing,  let  me  propose  to  you  that  aa  Americana, 
above  fear,  courageous,  patient,  peiaeverlng,  industrious,  let  us 
each  day  say  In  thta  way: 

"Just  another  day  to  live,  to  work,  and  perhapa  to  play.  And 
with  the  night  let  ua  recall  the  dars  Journey  with  lU  toll  and 
care,  but  above  all,  let  us  find  no  hatred  there," 

Then  truly,  truly  indeed,  my  fellow  cttlaena.  can  we  dream  tha 
dreams  of  "Ode  Domuv  UuJ:  BeJ  Slovene  I" 

The  Star -Spangled  Banner — ^long  may  It  wave  I 
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Our  ConstitutioiL  It  Is  a  Stream  Through  the 
Ages.  The  Declaration  of  Independence;  the 
First  Written  Constitation— the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation; the  Second  Written  ConstitatifMi, 
1787,  Philadelphia— and  the  Bill  of  Righte, 
Adopted  4  Years  Later  by  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  ZS.  19U 


TBz  coMsnronoH  is  hot  a  Motz  fobcb  or  mpb 
Mr,  MAVERICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  desire  to  jrface  to  the 
Congressional  Rbcokd  a  very  brief  r^sinn^  of  the  constl- 
tutional  rights  of  an  American.  Infann&tioa  on  this  siUiJect 
is  usually  presented  at  such  lenrth  and  (Uled  with  such  a 
rigamarole  of  mystery  that  people  never  find  the  truth. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  the  Constitution  is  not  a 
mere  piece  of  paper,  any  fnore  than  religton  is  the  testher  and 
paper  of  a  Bible.  While  we  were  English  colonists,  we  had 
the  accumulated  rights  of  Angki-Saxons;  briefly,  of  free 
parliamentary  government,  free  speech,  press,  and  religion, 
trial  by  Jury,  and  others. 

Tliese  were  not  written,  but  ttiey  were  establlsbed  ocn- 
stitutkmal  rights  just  the  same,  a  part  of  our  heritage. 

DBCLASATION  OF  OrDEPKNDEIVCK  KaaEKTIAU.T  PAST  OT  COWSII'I'UTIOW 

The  Declaration  of  Independentse  is  essentially  a  part  of 
our  true  Coo^itutioii.  It  did  two  tibings:  Announoed  cor 
political  separation,  and  vested  British  constitutloiml  rights 
in  ttie  i>eoiiie  of  the  United  States  of  Amerlea  aa  a  new 

sovereignty. 

iin>oBTANT  ■zcnuT  or  naniSitsosi 

Tbe  most  important  part  of  the  Declaratfcio  of  lodepend- 
oace,  containing  only  110  words,  is  as  foQows: 

We  h<M  theee  troths  to  be  aetf-ertdent,  that  an  men  ■■•  cs«- 
atad  equal,  ttaat  they  aas  sndowad  tor 
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ux.aUenAbl*  Rl«hta.  th«t  amoog 
Kit  at  HjippliK*  — Th*t  to  aecTiz* 
•t.tuud  among  Uen.  derlTlag  their 
at  th«  gorerned' — Tbat  wtietwrer  u 
desiructive  o/  Uieie  aods,  tt  is  tiM 
to  abolUh  It.  and  to  lnst>tut« 
tl<  n  on  luch  prlociplM  and  a  _ 
to  tbcm  ihAll  Mem  most  likely  to 
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govei  nznent. 


I   do  not   comment  ou  the 
ui  derstand  the  words,  except 
Lant  as  upon  the  day  they  were 

Some  have  said  that  the 
U  that  Is  tme,  we  are  stUl  a 
umcLtm  or  caatramMArtom  om 

After  the  Dedaratlan,  In  1777 
w«  re  adopted  by  the  Continental 
proved  by  all  the  States  In 
written  constitution.    Written 
"fovemment" — or  form  of 

AU  constitutional  rlsbts  of 
muxi  were  still  In  effect  irrespec 
be  borne  In  mind. 

It  was  found,  however,  that 
currencies  and  customhouses 
and  political  independence. 
ness  and  commerce  Impossible 
decided  that  there  should  be  a 

So  the  second  written  constitution 
ment  as  "this  Constitution 
tion"  was  adopted.    Read  the 
gut  of  the  whole  document: 

PSXAMBLS   TO 


rUWl    Wlil'l&H   CX}MB 1 1 1  U 1 JIUH 

the  Articles  of  Confederation 

Congress,  and  finally  ap- 

They  comprised  our  first 

constitution  then  meant  simply 

plan  of  government. 
fUedom  inherited  as  English- 
tjve  of  any  writing.    This  must 


aod 


nuule 


aiid 


tTjnoM — ntAcm — common   dktkms*-  -okn: 


Wr  the  People  of  the  UzUted 
perfect  Union,  eetabllib  Justice. 
Tide   for   tbc  common  defence. 
M-cure  the  BlMsings  of  Liberty  tc 
ordsln   and  estabUah   this 
AiDSflca. 


requred 
gnated 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  won 
orlgiiutl  Constitution  there  waj 
tion  or  enumeration  of  any 
in  criminal  cases  there  should 
rrUglous  test:  and  that  the 
corpus  should  not  be  suspended 
sJon  and  the  public  mfety 
the  Constitution  took  It  for 
and  liberUes  w«re  assumed  or 

However,  the  whole 
klea  of  liberty,  perfect  union, 
eral  welfar*  of  "We  the  People. 
in  the  preamble. 

To  make  the  right  of 

ptirf  ect  union  well  uodentood. 

KieclilcaUy  granted  to  the 

fillowt; 

AST.  I.  Waenom  a  ( 

Tsjoiis  rowi 

••etioo  A  Hm 
Duties.  inpoiU.  and  ttetsss,  it* 


genet  il 


Then,  at  the  concluMoa  of 


are  Ufe.  Liberty  and  the  pur- 
rights,  Oovemments  are  In- 
Just  powers  from  the  oonaent 
Form  of  OoTemment  becomes 
Right  of  the  People  to  titer  or 
Oovemment.  laying  Its  founda- 
Its  powers  in  such  form,  as 
tbelr  SsJety  and  Happiness. 


abofve   excerpt — anyoae   can 
say  they  are  Just  as  tmpor- 
wrttten. 

is  not  now  in  effect. 
of  England. 


leparate  States  with  separate 

almost  coinplete  economic 

orderly  life  and  usual  busi- 

in  the  new  St&tes.    It  was 

single  and  perfect  unioc 

referred  to  in  the  docu- 

nowhere  as  "T^e  Constitu- 

[ireamble,  which  contains  the 


C  Oh  8 1 1 1  u  I  luM  I 

KIAI.    WKLTASa BLZSSIITGS     Of 


Ctates,  In  Order  to  form  a  more 

1  isure  domestic  Tranqiiillty.  pro- 

ptpnmte  the  general  Welfare,  snd 

ourselves  and  our  Poeterlty.  do 

Constitution   for   the  United   States  of 


Ulierties 


"liberty "  Is  used.    But  in  the 

no  Bin  of  Rights,  no  protec- 

except  it  was  provided 

be  a  Jury:  there  would  be  no 

p^vllege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 

except  In  rebellion  or  Inva- 

It.    Either  the  framers  of 

fuU  constitutional  rights 

pLrpoaely  left  them  out. 

phllosoihy  ol  the  Constitution — the 

qoinmon  defense,  and  the  gen- 

Qol  of  the  States — is  included 


welfare  in  the  people  of  a 

^  right  to  provide  for  It  was 

of  the  United  States  ae 


Wuvsae  CL* 


) 


Tb  lay  sad  ooUsoU  Tasss. 

y  (toe  Debts  aod  provids  for  the 

d  ths  Unltad  Watss;    •    •    • 

the  same  article  and  lectlon. 


'•Ukre 


arid  in  refanoee  to  the  (origdof  power  to  legislate  (or  the 
•(•leral  wettart.  as  wtU  ta  f^  other  powers,  appetrt  the 
fiiUowinf  (urtlMr  power  of 

Ito  nafee  afl  Laws  wtoeli  MiaU 
aafrytae  u 
v»eiee  if 

■laiea  or  la  Mif 

RMOting  tiM  rlfhl  e(  tiM 
0««nt  for  llM  itnerti  wellart. 
»)  leitetoM 
IB  ipllt  of  aO  IHIA.  Ite  flfM 


all  otlMff  Powers 
of    Um  Uait«d 


lo  inioir  a  naikMal  fovern- 
uA  Um  duly  ol  Congreai  to 


hit 


MMMtently  whitUed 


iiivn  kf  mummn  Wmw^  IIoim  •(  Um  iupraoM  Cuurt 
IH  IliAl  NllN  •!  Um  pia«lc  gM  Um  «ity  of  Oaagrflia  n«ver> 


ilUiBu  iliouU  kiiov 


It.   and   demand  a  national   government  for   such   genera] 
welfare. 

BOX    OF    SIGHTS    KCT    PAST    OT    OSICTNAL    CONSTITUTIOW 

The  Constitution  was  signed  in  1787,  and  ratified  finally  in 
1788;  becoming  effective  March  4,  1789.  at  the  meeting  of  the 
:arst  Congress.  The  fact  that  no  BUl  of  Rights  had  been  in- 
cluded r.t  the  signinp  of  the  Constitution  caused  grave  and 
:mmediate  concern  everywhere.  So  when  the  First  Congress 
met  in  1789,  it  submitted  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  ratification  by 
the  States. 

It  Is  often  said  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  the 
original  written  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Delegates  in 
1787.  This  is  far  from  the  truth,  as  records  show.  Indeed, 
Lhe  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  ratified  until  1791,  4  full  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  (second  written)  Constitution. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FIBST    10  AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSlilU'llOW 

The  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  American  Constitution  Is  very 
short — it  contains  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  in  Philadelphia.  1787.  Some  authorities  say  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  the  first  8  amendments,  but  the  first  10  are 
usually  so  designated. 

In  any  event,  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  statement  of  human 
rights  inherited  through  several  centuries  of  developing  con- 
stitutional government,  not  only  of  the  Magna  Carta,  adopted 
in  1215,  but  for  centuries  before,  plus  all  the  English  petitions, 
bills,  statutes,  accepted  court  decisions,  and  established  cus- 
toms thereafter,  plus  the  development  of  American  rights  in 
the  United  States  since  separation  from  the  mother  country 
in  1776. 

TUT  BIIX  OF  RIGHTS     (CC'Mn.rTK) 

The  BiU  of  Rights  is  as  follows  (des<;riptive  subheads  mine)  : 

Amendment  I 

f«EKDOM   or  SPEECH,  PKESS,  RELIGION        RIGHT'  OT  ASSEMBLT   AND  PE'lillOIf 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect.lng  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  oi  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Qovemment  fcsr  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

Amendment  n 

MTLmA.       RIGHT    TO    BBAS    ARMS 

A  well  regulated  Mllltla,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  • 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall 
not  be  infringed. 

Amend  MENT  m 

QUAXTCaiNG    OP    SOLOIZSS 

No  Soldier  shall.  In  time  of  peace  be  quartered  In  any  boose, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  In  time  of  war,  but  In  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Amendment  IV 

RIGHT  AGAINST  nOlEASONABLE  SEARCH  ANTS  SllZUIIS 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  pa- 
pers, snd  cffecu,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  no  Wsrrants  ■hall  Issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  a/Hrmatlon,  and  particularly  descrlblDf 
the  place  to  b«  •earchcd.  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seised. 

Amendment  V 

DfWCTMEirr,  JWJFASBT,   NO  WTTNras  AGAINST  SILF,   DT7T  F«OCCM  OF  LSW 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  amwer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  In- 
famous crime,  unless  un  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Orand 
Jtuy.  except  In  cases  oruing  in  the  Isnd  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the 
Mllltla.  when  in  actual  »ervice  In  time  of  War  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  lublect  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put 
In  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  nor  ihnll  be  compelled  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  hlmiwlf,  nor  be  deprived  of  Ills,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  prucc-as  of  isw;  nor  shall  prlvats  property 
be  taken  for  puUlc  use,  without  Jiut  cumpi:nsatloD. 

I  AmkmdmewtVI 

RIOHT  or  miAL   ST   3V%y,  rnfTNBCL 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enloy  ths  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  sn  Impartial  Jury  of  the  Btate  and 
district  wherein  ths  crtmi*  shall  huve  been  cummlttod,  which  dU- 
triot  shall  have  b<^en  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  b«  in- 
(ormsd  of  ths  naturi)  snd  cwuac  of  th«  accusation,  to  be  eonfronted 
with  th«  witnssaes  sfisinst  hUn.  to  hsvs  compulsory  procsss  (of 
obtaminM  Witnesses  In  his  fsvur,  snd  to  bsv*  the  AsslttanM  of 
Oounssl  lor  bis  defsuoe 

Amsmsmsmt  VTI 

0OIIMOH  LAW.  riva  iimv 

In  suits  »l  feminori  law  whsrs  the  vhUmi  in  aonimreiey  ittatl  M« 

MMi  iweniv  ilnlisrs   ih«  '"utn  "(  tiui  by  jury  shsll  bt  prMsrvMl, 

aae  m  (Mi  t#MMi  by  •  jujry,  ittali  be  uUMirwuie  rsesaaiinM  \m  Mf 
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Ootirt  of  the  United  States,  than  accowllng  to  the  rvUaa  of  tbe 

eommon  law.  

Amknomxnt  vm 
EECBSSiTS  bail;  ububuai.  rmrmtoBon 
KaceoBtve  ball  shall  not  be  required,  nor  exoeastve  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  xinusual  punishments  inflicted. 

AMXMlUtBVT  IX 

aiOHTB  Mor  loroMxaATED  ■BTADtBi  BT  vworts 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constttutlon,  of  certain  tights,  shall  not 
be  constrvied  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

AicsMincxirr  Z 

K>WBU  NOT  DELBBATCD  BEBBTVED  TO  STATB  OB  FBOFLB 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohU>lted  by  It  to  tbe  States,  are  lusei  ltd  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people. 

We  Americans  must  hold  these  rights  precious  and  dear  for 
ourselves  individualiy — and  all  others.  Expressian  of  opinion 
or  practice  of  religion  of  every  kind  must  be  tolerated.  In- 
cluding that  which  to  us  seems  false,  untrue,  and  wrong  in 
every  pexticular.  The  wings  of  Uberty  cover  ignoramuses, 
over -educated  fools,  reactionaries,  radicals,  vain  people,  half- 
wits, fanatics — as  we  term  the  other  fellow,  and  as  the  other 
fellow  terms  us.  It  also  includes  the  absolute  truth,  as  told 
by  ourselves,  and  the  false  propacanda,  as  told  by  our  ene- 
mies; and  sometimes  vice  versa. 

Today,  with  liberty  dead  in  over  half  the  world,  we  must 
fight  to  retain  these  rights.  Christian  life,  moraUty.  educa- 
tion, free  parliamentary  government,  progress,  prosperity — 
none  of  these  will  be  possible,  unless  we  hold  unimpaired  the 
constitutional  stream  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  No  judges  or 
demigods  can  do  it  for  us.    It  must  be  done  by  the  people. 


Wage-Hoar  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2, 1938 


STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  RULES  CX>iaOTTEE.  APRIL  29,  1038 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members,  imder 
privilege  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  enclosing  a  statement 
I  made  before  the  Rules  Committee  last  Friday,  opposing 
again  the  consideration  of  tbe  bill: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  Z  sincerely  trust  that  the  Rules 
Committee  will  hold  fast  and  not  give  a  rule  for  tbe  consideration 
ot  this  wage  and  hour  bill  again  at  this  session.  I  came  to  the 
lAbor  Committee  0  years  ago  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
Mr.  Bauowx  and  othan.  I  represent  a  district  with  a  fair 
amotmt  at  labor  and  tip  tmtU  this  proposal  the  only  time  I  have 
bees  in  dlsagraeaent  oc  any  major  pro|>osltton  with  labor  leaders 
was  on  Um  Otiffey  ooal  bill.  X  dldnt  vot«  for  tt  and  I  didst  vote 
for  this  bin.  I  didn't  vot«  to  report  it  out  in  Deeember  nor  a 
few  weelu  ago.  My  statement  will  not  deal  with  technicalities 
In  the  bUl  nor  with  Ita  oonsUtuUoDaUty.  I  wUl  Uave  both  of  these 
arguments  to  others.  My  statement  will  be  of  a  general  nature, 
as  things  have  reacted  on  me  durlsf  its  oomidaratlon  m  the 
committee  stnoe  last  nmimer. 

It  Is  the  intention  under  this  bill  eventually,  not  only  to  control 
purely  labor  in  intarstate  oommaroe,  but  all  labor.  Ttiere  are  little 
evidences  that  have  p«roolat«d  from  tbt  int«ntlon«  of  tbe  leaders 
for  this  legislation  through  the  Ust  year  which  have  given  me 
many  justtncBtions  for  this  reaction.  X  will  not  take  the  time  now 
to  detail  them,  but  I  relterat*  that  It  Is  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
this  legislation  to  oomprtbend  all  labor  in  tb«  United  States,  I 
don't  flks  this  cimimvtntlon  of  tbe  Conitltutlon.  I  don't  like 
this  eentraltcatlon  of  power  Tb«  country  Is  too  big.  It  is  too 
varied  to  be  blanketed  In  this  bill  with  no  diffsrantlals,  and  U 
there  were  dilTereDtlals,  It  would  be  a  madhouiM  In  Bdmlnistratioa. 
Kither  way  It  will  not  work  Also,  th«  bill  wt  oonsldared  after  It 
was  referred  baek  to  the  eommlttes  from  the  floor  of  Um  Boum 
was  (in*  which  had  no  tiiemiHlOfM  *»  to  oeouMtlon. 

Ther*  is  m  qusstUin  In  my  mind  but  that  wban  tl  was  Art! 
pmmissd  It  waa  to  b«  the  moonA  ¥,  R.  A.  It  waa  tiMMetad  tbal 
i  «tMht|y  rsvsmpMl  iuprsnta  Ooun  ami  •  partly  snatupd  bill 
mtgbl  b*  upbtid    Tbt  iuprsms  OnwrV*  a»uiMUiH  un  tbt  tf.   R,  A. 


In  particular  and  on  the  A  A.  A.  also  are  the  two  ktedUeet  tbtngs 
that  have  happened  to  this  present  national  administration.  Both 
of  these  InnovatloivB  would  have  fallen  by  their  own  weight  In  due 
time,  and  both  w<ere  due  to  fall  In  a  not  far  dleUnt  time  wImb  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  them  unconsUtuUocal.  The  N.  &.  A. 
had  a  9-to-O  decision,  you  remembe'.  There  was  no  division  on  tt. 
No  State  has  passed  a  blU  fixing  a  minimum  wage  for  men,  the 
thing  asked  here. 

To  pass  this  bill  now  would  disturb  the  already  alarmad  bustaeae 
In  the  country  more  than  anything  else  we  could  do.  TO  peas 
this  bin  at  this  time,  to  send  out  a  thousaod  snoopers  now  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  to  pry  Into  ttie  labor  conditions  ot  busi- 
ness, big  and  small,  would  be  the  worn:  thing  that  cotild  happen. 

There  Is  more  in  this  bill  than  the  mere  raising  of  the  substand- 
ard wage.  Por  instance,  what  does  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
have  to  do  with  the  substandard  wage?  Further,  when  the  em- 
phasis Is  put  on  the  increased  purchasing  power,  how  consistent 
Is  that  with  the  mere  raising  ca  a  small  fractloxial  part  of  labor 
that  Is  subnormal?  Labor  is  supporting  this  proposition  today 
principally  with  the  feeling  that  all  wtges  are  g^radually  going  to 
be  raised  by  tt  and  that  will  Increase  purchasing  power.  It  doesnt 
sound  reasonable  to  attack  the  problem  of  13^000,000  unemfOoyed 
by  raising  the  wages  of  those  who  already  have  Jobs.  There  la  a 
contraction  rather  than  an  expansion  of  employment  In  this  blU. 
There  are  a  great  many  stniggllng  units  of  small  business  which 
would  be  prone  to  discontinue  if  ttiey  vrere  compelled  to  raise  any 
wage  level  at  this  time.  No  one  Ib  sajrtng  that  we  should  Increase 
railroad  labor  now  to  meet  the  railroad  erlsls.  On  the  contrary. 
they  are  advocating  seriously  the  rerersal — the  normal  thing.  We 
cant  go  on  Jacking  up  the  weak  parts  ot  our  eooriomtc  structuiw 
while  we  neglect  the  fundamental  things  which  bring  canildenoe. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  the  right  Idea.  He  was  against  special 
privilege,  and  he  directed  his  sole  efforts  at  that  snd  left  ttaa 
country  a  little  of  the  rest  to  work  out  for  themselves. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  tht;  bill  as  It  was  dlactMsed  tn 
the  House  In  the  fall  was  the  five-nuin  political  board.  If  you 
pass  this  bill  in  the  House,  it  is  an  amendment  to  a  Senate  btU. 
It  will  go  to  the  Senate  and  then  to  a  cxinferenoe,  and  how  do  wa 
know  but  what  the  Senate's  original  blU  that  was  reported  will  not 
be  the  bill  adopted  by  the  conference?  The  Labor  Comnxlttee 
voted  only  10  to  8  to  take  up  this  pcutlcular  blU  over  the  one  that 
the  subcommittee  had  reported,  on  which  they  had  wcnlced  fur 
weeks.  It  has  already  been  indicated  hiere  that  if  this  bill  goes  to 
the  floor  the  members  of  this  oommltte*;  and  tbe  chairwoman  her- 
self will  offer  amendments  to  this  bill.  We  remember  the  spectacle 
in  December  when  the  bill  was  before  the  House.  The  members 
of  the  committee  that  had  reported  It  out  were  pushing  each 
other  over  for  recognition  to  offer  amendments  on  the  floor.  They 
will  do  the  same  thing  with  thie  bill,  b<>cause  it  is  not  satisfactory 
to  anybody:  and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  bill  will  be.  If  there 
were  a  way  to  get  at  this  Biibstandanl  wage  without  taking  on 
and  going  through  all  this  other  stuff  I  -would  be  for  it,  but  nobody 
has  proposed  such  a  thing.  Maximum  hours  and  child-labor 
amendments  could  be  passed  if  they  »'ere  put  in  a  separate  bUl, 
and  there  wouldn't  be  any  intricacies  piullculsrly  about  them,  but 
it  is  my  feeling  that  this  committee  would  be  doing  a  highly 
patriotic  duty  to  stand  firm  and  deny  a  rule  fCH-  this  half- 
proposal  ot  thU  intangible  substance. 


Jefferson  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  U\.  1938 


knrmma  of  hon.  john  m.  oorfcig.  or  WASHmoroir.  at 

NVWARK,  N.  J.,  APRn.  U,  19M 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr  Speaker,  under  iMve  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Ricon.  I  include  herein  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  Jefferson 'i  birthday,  to  a  group 
of  Democratic  cliabs  In  Newark,  N.  J.: 

We  are  met  on  the  one  hundred  and  nln*ty-flfth  anniversary  of 
tbe  birth  of  Thciinas  Jefferson  to  do  honor  to  him  as  the  greatest 

{(rotagonlat  of  personal  Ubarty  that  Ainerlea  ever  produced,  and 
Ikewlsa  to  redadloate  ourMlves  to  detnueraey  and  to  Jefferson's 
brilliant  dlsclpla,  our  Prssidant,  Franklin  D  Roostvelt 

Todsy,  »■  In  Jstlsrsun  ■  um«,  w«*  are  isonfronted  with  a  Rational 
crisis     Now,  a«  thsn,  ws  h«vi*  a  great  ls«d«r  Ui  rally  us  forward. 
jefTsrson  was  s  patron  samt  ot  ihm§  who  tblnk  ptiiUicaily  la 
larma  ut  lodividualUm. 

w  HWr  "  ^^wil^a#^f     WiVvF    w    W'™  ^s  w^  ^^'  ^^'•"•W'    w"^ wwi^^ww 

■urn  of  uiuli«Ungui*Ued  parsnis  th<i  third  ebild  in  a  famity 
of    10,   Un   •iii«r«d   WiUiaiii   aiitt   Mary   CuiU<gs  al    II      He   was 


M 


ipi 


IIU 


■filM,  MfltllMNrt 

pmx  tn  ifif  phtlMiislty  of 
uuiiiM  tfiMli^f,  mil  VM  •  wr 
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IftltlMl  ill  !•«  MMltf  Om9»  «  AM,  III*  »Mrt  •IJJ^«««,\"J  12!' 

C^fMUMi,  M#niiif  IIOOQO  •  r^.  •hUh  Wi^  •  frtniifi  «!»«  ih 


■  ■n  M^BttilMtf  vtotlnwrt,  hunUr  hotm- 
§uhimm  mmfm,  u  vtll  m  totmnm%  »■• 
nwwin.  JiffvrMfi  wM  •  P"^ 
9t  inwwifffct*  ttrt*  *n4  Icwtr 
Fto  «M  'tha  •iiihor  tif  that  m^iniAMnl  ptiraM ,  "frM  iD*n,  frta 
•fiMflh  Mii  ft  rr«*  •tiurati  '  'Am  Uilri  Pmid«nt  ftHvotatMl  th. 
•rMiiMiiuit  of  prtMogHMlur*,  iUivtrT,  ftiitf  rvllgiMM  inl<i4frRito« 

N«  WM  AMAMNftLf  VMMAni.1 

J»(rtr«ofi  an H  tiM  AiiMt  tm»mhi»$»  a*  booliA  in  Uv«  ouuii- 

•  ry  7,000  folufiMMi  in  H\$  tibrs  y  »!  MoailMllii  H»  wm  »  m<ir« 
vtiluminiiiit  mr\%m  than  Wpwlrfiv  Witaon     H«  wm  ih<«  nrtt  ■»(>«»- 

'«!•  Ill    thf   iMMtliAf   (if    llM   MUt   tyaltflSl   iR    lit*    IftW    MhduU       H« 

nr«i  dumaniliMl  itM  MuniiAliiii  ml  of  iMttme  rrvt  liiimriM  H« 
>fiftn«t«it  llM  MHtonftl  or  •>•«'  »•  tpMm  of  ttiMllM  in  Amarinm 
uflrvaraiUM  N*  foumM  tUfl  t;  »i*«r»ltf  of  Virgmi*  and  (l*«i«it«<l 
anil  •ufwriMd  ihfl  eaiwirutftkv  i  of  ili  prliMitHil  I>uil4tii«i  J«(- 
i»tmm  ifihflrium  mon«y  from  ii«  »if»  ■Itt  bruughi  lu  ttiin  ■ 
planiAitofL of  4000  m#m  ftnd  II  itftVM.  Munay  mMiit  ittHhiuii 
In  him  llta  vhftrity  in  othtri  I  m»i  him  poranulftlljf  p*na  Mo  far 
WM  h«  ramovM  from  iha  ini  «r  iirtl*  of  ihfl  f  ¥  V  a  ih«i 
n«iili«r  lilt  fftmliy  nor  iImI  of  WA«hin«i4m  or  Uik4imm  wm 
MimliiMt  In  llM  aMtiMlvc  kwUI  aot  of  Ui«  Old  t)omlitio«i  uniii 
•ficr  ih»y  liftd  ftrtatn  u>  ftma 

nM  A  rwi.mi)iAM  N«  WAt  vtnrnktM§ 

JaitfMfl   »■•  wlUMHil   MOT  M  K  p0tiil«lftn      Hi   hi'lft   puhlto 
•Am  WMiMMiMNMly  from  lf«  U   IMt,  mi  ftlmiiM  Mn|Mfftl|ala4  rap 

5d  NM  iwpulftftly  Willi  Um  MWimofi  pMiolt  wm  nut  aauMdait 
'  My  mnof  unimliiMil  Afv»f  n  Ainorlffftn  Itiainry  viniii  lh«  urrta 
iJiMwiln  IvUmmm  m^ir  Urn  fAlili  In  Ih*  !»•(«  wimifttm  aaiiat 
Iif  III*  olAin  pMfrio  HwhinH  m  wm  •  iM«inai,  m  fra|i4ani  ha 
m«tnl«iMMl  A  anmli  ImH  $mi»n  nft¥v,  mm  <»f  wIkm  ««ni»«am«ia« 
WM  ki  and  ilM  r*idfi  uf  i«frw  wf  %M  mrlwfy  nir»MM  jafrarwMt 
H0M  MM  fiiil*  •'ii'M  If  MlntafNi  M  P^vnMi   riovarmif  llMir»tAry 

ild«ni     JNTtrMin  dM  n«<i  avar 
MnmM  if  Mm  HimaiiitiMrtH    Mn 

iWNl  (•«  M»if«irm  kl  IN  lM<V»fM> 


Judlelal 
Umt*  wi 


MS  WA«  A  VIMU  OMA 

MY  dMpOT  Into  UM 
•Bd  inflnitoly  funlMr  into  m 
of  hui  UOM     HMd  him  Mid 
RouMMU  (Oo«itr«(  loetftl)  unt 


IIM  prtMtptai 

In    iMt    ftfOftlMI    of    fttl 
WHMh 


vtiM  Hf  iIm  m>l^» 

MINI      IIOfNff    m    AIM       , 

Nm  mmmma(  »f  IH*  UMMrffivtlaMi'd 


li«r  •«  wiHild 


M  nirtM,  vmo  waOHmWi, 
iMtMVf  in  rMM  A4lMf«MW  Ml  Ml 

IM   HMNlf  AIM  ••MindlMI  fMttMl 

fHtiAnllirNiry  wai  JfitraiiH'a 

hf  MiM  llMti  ward*    "Urn  a    fifvnM  HiHid  t«f  IHirntM  M  UMrt 
wkMM  mloftiA  miifii  HM  mWiIm  ai  a  vMirymNn  iif  AiiMfivo " 

IHmMMcff*  WAd  A  l<mfiA«itl4>A  ktllMAI. 

Jtfltrwti  waa  nn  m*ff  •tlMd  ng  iniMwi  of  hM  poriry  Ha  wm 
Iha  ld«ti  of  lh«  pmtpUt,  Ami  l  Iho  iwriy  AdviwoUd  MitnathlitR 
wnMh  hA  twIlAVAd  WM  lntmli«l  n  In*  wtlfM*  nf  ih«  fitmlnon  riiw 
wm  h«  frftnhiy  nppc— d  tl.  Thm  h*  \m%  fh«  auppnrt  of  c'onftaaa 
In  hla  mkmi  larm  on  lh«  AlAVirir  uuMiiutt  and  tMtwuaa  «ha  ITmi* 
dani  AamAndod  lifllAlallon  ki  iimil  iha  powar  uf  iha  dvipratna 
Court  JfHtrmn  rawoMd  th«  iffort  of  John  Marahali  tu  laad  tha 
OouM  Into  holdina  lofiakitiun  tnoaaaiiluiknuil,  fof  JafTAranrt  hit. 
lorly   oppoMd   iudlelal  AdiUmp  ion  of   powar.     n«iw*«n    Marahitll 


And  Javtmon  ilMra  wm  vlruMnt  Anlmoaiiy.  Th«  forinpr  wm  h 
(MntMrvKtlva  wlui  hAt#d  thf  ytHMh  ■avoluilon  but  who.  ba«iiiui« 
at  biMMt  htotorlM,  wt  hava  bian  laufht  to  ballava  wai  a  iilaht 
of  lafiU  intolMct  Th«  ra—nn  tfAfTanon  t«  ao  littia  aiiprmaiKd 
M  yai  tn  compuriaun  with  Un«  In  And  WMhtodion  la  thAt  lUniil* 
lontana  Ai\d  conMrrAtlvt  llopu  klMAna  hAva  writtan  nuift  uf  tha 
Ani*ri<»n  hlaiortaa  And  hAva  diminotod  nur  achool  bcwMa 

Jafforaon  wm  t*U,  uimMnlf  tooM  Jolntod.  rtd*haA4ad  Lika 
Biftiiy  of  our  iroftl  UbAMJ  Iaaim n  of  Ih*  praMni  day.  in  hia  tima 
Da  WM  nUlod  A  damafoffUA.  Tt  1  word  "eommuuut"  hAd  not  than 
toan  Invtniod  jAffaraon  wm  a  ly  to  Um  point  of  not  lo<]king  into 
hla  auditora  Ayvd  la  oonvArMlk  n.  but  ha  wm  bdlovAd  by  hia  aarv- 
anu     II  la  of  lBt«r«dl  mat  h*  and  John  Adami,  hla  Piwatdantial 

EidaoaMor.  both  dMd  on  th«  I  ftlolh  annivaniary  of  tha  Dat-Ura- 
n  of  IndMandotMA.  Jvly  4.  U  M.  and  tiMt  on  hla  daathib*<l  Jnhn 
Adama  asultaaUy  apoka  Umw  a4  hia  laal  worda :  "ThomM  Jaffaraon 
fUU  UvMl" 


MOCBATie 

prUidlplAd  of  tha  rlatng  damoeratr 

ffittira  worklBff  than  any  othar  man 

ooavinoad.     Jaffaraon  n«var  raad 

t  long  aftar  hia  own  opi»iona  had 


laan  fw  iiiad 

Tha  MUUMlva.  NCArandum.  m4  rosnU.  Um  dirMi  pnmdry,  diraet 
AlMUon  of  laaAloiA.  woman  luffrnff,  ar«  alifea  tha  aaqualM  of 
Um  prtiMtptaa  and  tha  ohtldrai   of  ih*  IdAM  Jaflanon  anpoundad 


immoftal  deaumanto.  tha  baeldratinn  of 
Jaffafaon  ilvad   in   tha 


Mliaii  Aid  df  iiiMUaal  to  WniUMi.  dl  tiM  lama  mantal  aiiltuda, 
•art  MlllMi.  Ualw.  Addlaaw.  At  lam  Imltli,  BanilMm.  ll*>mUiy.  and 
MMKUilflili,  whlia  Dann  •vtfi  Nimm,  and  Um  aaaayial.  •amuai 
'-" wiff  dyManl  acBAaffa  Ifw  vte  oppnatd  tlMlr  profram 

Um  man  wto  i  <4  thia  ehoMn  paopia  lotn  tha  holy 


lan4  of  llfearty.     Na  wm  tha  luida  naMli 
munalMd  Ahtp  of  Ainid  tlwwugh  Um  hroftan 
Ma.    Hia  Miif  cmuwi  dia.    Mi  and  hia  ■ 
iHMian  aft  li*  IBVMiMa  daai  wbo  fee aaifea 


fuida  naadad  to  aiaar  iha  nawly 

wavaa  of  tha  Un«hartad 

■MUl  eolarla  tt  kindr*<i 

today 


Hla  wrift  and  lh«*ira  i«#ftiMniia«  Ma  a^ampad  hli  fhAraelAf  pn  iha 
tMltara  iif  iha  uuHi-tu  ftn  lla  iiiafi  liaa  ttihialit  hut  |mta  ahd  prtw- 
I  ruin  in  daaih.  Iiui  raaplanilotil  In  fvill  riiwiital  panuulv  ovar  iha 
nald  (if  honor,  iha  lira  nf  llbarty  In  hla  aya  tlia  hahd  Ihai  it%mA 
Iha  Araariaaii  Maana  (}«#<«  la  wiihKra<l  tha  alonuatil  lipa  of  Ma 
poaaaaaor  ara  aiiU    hui  tha  apiiii  that  wifiMlvad  it  aanitel  aapira. 

TTiaiM  ahnll  raalal  tha  ampira  nf  (taray 
Wttait  unta  la  iiar  and  worlda  hava  paaaad  awan 
CiilU  III  Iho  dtui  iha  pofbiiiaU  tiaart  may  tia, 
But  UiAi  whU)h  wariittxl  It  munt  imi  itavar  dl*. 

My  (itir  r'^ciili'  wnnl*  itnd  in  thia  huinhln  oalKhratiiin  wa  pay  mir 
hnttiMMa  riitx  pritiMi  i<r  our  finmdat  la  iuaay  auiig  in  myriada  of 
unhinrrt  viilcai  nt  urt  nitil  naUirn 

til  WAA  utrrau  a«  a  rMiujaui>HRa  or  oovaaNMiirf 
jBfltitmin  w»«  a  M>H«ur  at  the  irnttHuu  nf  dramatlf^,  oompact 
vittrmni*  MtM  1)1  Iff  liitu  A  rtt'i'^nt  r«»ii|ii»cl  fitr  tha  opinlona  (if 
mankind,"  whUih  la  in  tha  Ik'oUratinn  nf  Inrtai)«ndani<a,  la  iin«ur* 
paaaad  in  Iha  whuia  rana*  »t  tiiaiNiura  m  a  oiiinbinauon  of  brtviiy 
Ahil  inQral  |iuwar  V,'i\fi«  ii>  hII  luarniwra  la  ihuft  A  ntura  furaaful, 
a  mnrn  aaquiaiialy  piirNand  prnnotitit^nniKnt  than  "Wa  hold  Ihaaa 
truiha  (n  ba  aaU'avidoni  that  all  matt  ara  fraatad  aqviat,  that  thav 
Mil  amtiiwad  hy  ihair  CraaUir  with  aariaut  inatianabla  rlghU  Ttiai 
AUioiig  ihaaa  ara  lita.  Iiliaily    and  tha  puiauli  iit  happtntM"! 

JafTarann  alwaya  Itinlalad  ilmt  law*  tia  phraMd  In  Iha  ilmplMt 
languAga  Whan  nfia  tiitl  In  naiahiiah  puhllii  adu<*alU>n  In  Vir- 
ginia drafiad  liy  him  wa«  nhjactad  in  btxnidaa  nf  aimiitlflty,  ha  wrnia 
A  friKiid  "Vnti,  huwuvar,  uan  BMily  ourraoi  thia  bill  to  tha  iMta 
nf  niy  liriithar  lawyori  by  Miakthg  avary  ulhar  word  A  'ia4d'  ar 
afurpNAHl  and  •ayuiii  MVwryitiliiM  nvar  iwn  nr  ihraa  llihiiA  ao  that 
nobtMiy  hui  wa  nr  iha  arafi  oan  uniwlal  iha  dlatlon  And  And  uut 
whai  a  iitaana 
Jallarawii  aaid      1  hav«  awwrn  mm  iha  altar  nf  (lad  aMrnal  hm> 


Mliiy  aigalhil  avary  rnrni  n(  ivtaitity  uvar  Uta  inilid  w(  imi^"    Uh 
fmrmm  damamlad  ih*  •nhnntiiiaiinn  nf  tirii|iMriy  righ>«  I*'  hi 
righia     Na  wa«  iha  amM'dUHani  nf  ihat  a<*n>M)|  wiili'h  advooatad 


in  hiimaii 


iha  rapiAMimaKi  nf  ai»nw  My  atmpln«iiy,  Iha  auhaiiiiiMnn  r»f  •utf 
atahiiK  hif  ahadnw  Willi  ,/M|Tuia<<n  Mian  Miuai  ha  Mtaaiar  and 
Mtnnay  ih*  •arvaiii 

Ma  WM  AN  41'MMtl.A  rrf  *lM»>M«'ifV 

W«  Afa  inday  iMittiiiaa  nndar  Iha  will  nf  .laffararm  in  kaap  ih* 
lanai  wf  nt'lHiHUhHy  op^ti  in  praMirvf  mimi«iHII«(|  fnr  ntir  pna« 
iarily  th  Jaffaranh  M  ih  PrnllMrih  t)  H^maavali,  ItM  man  Ahd  Iha 
t*M'Mi«iti  rnal  We  liav»'  df(ft«d  ur  fri'ni  Uia  n\a  .Jaffaranhlan  rtnit. 
UliiM  nf  ntata  rlghtN  IHH  ,)arT»riMiM  hiniaalf  wnuUt  ha  iha  hrai  in 
inaiai  iipfin  adapiaiiMh  and  iiii«fttfatiiiinh  (rf  Hn«iaMt  tki(<uiii«<tiia 
III  n  rhaMMihA  w<irld  Otininly  nnthina  U  morii  tnulahla  than 
Miivprnmoiil  JclTorMiu  hltnaalf  vlnlntrd  Iha  (^nniitltutlnn  whi-n  ho 
KdviMiiUd  iha  (.nvtiaUha  Piirrha^  Ma  had  an  abiding  faith  In 
drmorratir  gnvprnmiiit  n«  wnii  Iha  ovuhlol,  holding  aloft  th* 
IlKht  Ha  Um  I'i«ia«(|  iha  tnrnh  tn  u*  Ha  la  tha  tlghthouaa,  aanding 
Ua  tflaanta  iimld  ihi<  niriniiiiK  iittitini  Mlmll  wo  nut,  llhn  Tanny* 
Mill  {(illiiw  tha  ulcnni  ''  Ita  wna  our  pathnndrr  Ma  hM  avar 
tiaah  thii  |KKir  inttn  ■  guldlitR  ainr  Lllm  ih«  Mlgnhnard,  ha  hM 
|H)lnii*<l  till*  wny  111  n  wiirld  oouirollixl  hy  wealth  and  privllaKa.  ha 
dtniiunrad  nuijUiiy  inauiad  upon  cuinplaia  popular  govarnmant, 
prcMdalniad  unlv«r«Ml  aUuratloii  itrmnnili>d  arpitrRtlon  of  church 
and  ■lata,  hurlrd  drinanra  mI  thcMia  wtio  would  curtail  fraadnra 
u(  iLMiach,  priiiiiuigitt4<u  liiwa  craating  local  Bi<if>giivarnm«nt.  In  a 
world  nf  b«llU'i)«n  «i,«tp«m«<n  oonirulTad  by  war-lovlng  aoldlary,  ha 
WM  a  vlgorovia  pattnui  Ha  aaaaveralaft  that  natlniw,  Ilka  Indl- 
vlduaia,  that  Uvo  by  tha  aword  dia  by  tha  aword.  Ma  flrat  warnad 
agalnat  tha  gruwth  of  monopoliM,  da  Orat  advocated  fair  traat- 
mant  for  Indiana  Ha  oppoMd  bountlaa,  aubaldlM,  and  gratui- 
tlM.  Ma  iruutad  thai  ainmndinanu  to  tha  Oonatltutlon  ahould  b* 
mada  mora  PMiiy  poMibia  Ha  wruia  tha  bill  of  rtghu,  tha  Aral 
tun  amandmanu  to  that  ducumant.  Ha  aarly  laala tad  that  tha  aeta 
of  CongraM  ahould  bn  tha  auprama  law;  that  no  powar  wm  foatad 
In  tha  Supranta  Uourt  to  nullify  atatutwt;  that  radaral  )\idgM 
ahould  ba  alaot«d  by  dlmct  vota  of  tha  paopla  and  thalr  raOAOTftl  b* 
by  mara  voia  of  iha  Cungraaa. 

AiAmow    AOAtM    rratmi   LnnALMM 

Today  wa  ar*  again  confrontad  with  tha  aama  problam  M  wm 
Jaffaraon  Ivonrwnera  ttbarty  aK«ma  to  ba  In  aollpM,  Twanty 
yaara  ago  tha  Uuitatl  Staiaa  wm  augagad  In  a  war  to  m*ka  tha 
world  aafa  for  damncracy  7'hat  ringing  phraM  of  Woodrow 
Wilaon  aaama  Ironical  to<tay  when  popular  govarnoMnt  atanda 
with  Ita  btkck  at  tha  wall  agalnat  tha  onalaughta  of  faaolam. 
Tha  prograaa  of  libarty  through  tha  ag*a  hM  bMn  A  itonny. 
bleed  y  road 

itray  bank  with  ma  along  tha  ahadowy  labyrinthlna  oorrldora  of 
tlma     Invuion  with  ma  the  loaMitui  wbloh  hlalory  taaohM  u*. 

Wa  ipaak  of  libarty  m  ono  ihmg,  artd  of  virlua,  waalth,  knowl- 
adta,  Invantinn,  national  atranitth  and  national  lndap*nd«no*  M 
mhar  thtnga  Hut  nf  all  thaM>  iiharty  la  tha  aouroa,  th*  moihar, 
tha  ntranNiry  lyindltiun  Mha  la  \m  vlrtua  whai  light  la  to  ooiof; 
to  waalth  what  aunahina  1*  lo  grnin,  to  knuwladga  what  ayM 
mr9  lo  itght  iha  la  a  ganiua  at  invahtioii,  iha  brawn  of  na- 
tional ■traiiiith  tha  iplrit  of  rmtlonnl  indapandanoa  Whara  lib- 
arty riawi.  thrra  virtvia  growa.  waalth  InoraaaM,  knowlcdf*  *«• 
^>anda,  invantlon  multipiiM  h\iman  ptiwara,  and  In  atrangth  And 
ipirii  Um  fTM  nation  ariaM  among  har  noighbor*  m  ••vil  M&ld  hla 
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hr*ihr*»~"4Hll*r  artd  fairar  Wlt«ra  lilwrif  Mnha,  th*r*  virtu* 
tailMi.  waalth  dimuilahaa,  kniYWtatlga  I*  forgtillatt,  invaMiton  t^aaaaa, 
and  ampiraa  uniw  mlghly  in  mum  and  arM  Iwdum*  a  hatploM 
pray  to  bartoariatia 

Only  in  brokan  glaaraa  and  partiai  lifhl  hda  Um  aun  af  iitaarly 
bmunad  among  timt,  but  all  prvfroM  hM  ah*  wdkai. 

MaaATt  NA*  *v«A  AdAW  iMflrNMrAUT  nmraitird 

Llharty  oama  to  a  no$  of  ilavM  oroiMhlnf  undar  IfyptlMi 


whip*,  and  brought  ih*m  forth  from  th*  houa*  of  boitdaf*, 
fnllouaad  tham  In  tha  daaart  and  matamnrphoMd  tham  Into  a 
raoa  uf  MMiuamn.  Tha  »pu\\,  of  Um  Muamo  law  llfMd  thalr 
thiiikari  up  to  Iha  •unlit  hflghia  wbar*  thay  bahald  Um  uriltf 
of  Ood,  and  inanirad  thalr  mmm  with  aUaln*  thai  yat  phraa* 
tha  noblMt  aubUinltlM  of  Uieufht  Libarty  dawmid  on  Um 
rhoanifian  eoMt.  and  •hlna  pa  Mad  thA  pUl*r*  of  HarruiM  w 
plow  Ut«  uiMhartad  mm,  Altar  Um  darkna**  of  alAvary  th*  arrival 
of  llharty  oama  Uh*  Um  affualon  of  >haka*p*af*i  "Mlfhl*  *MidlM 


ara  tau/n*d  nut,  aiid  Joound  dftwn  •tdnda  tljMM  on  th*  nUaty 
nimintain  Uiim"  Libarty  ahad  a  partial  light  on  Or**w,  ana 
marbia  graw  to  ahafMa  of  IdiaU  baautf.  worda  b*oftMM  tha  llaming 


litairunMnM  uf  aubUMi  iheudhU.  and  Acalnat  iha  Aoanty  auldicry 
of  rra*  olUaa  th*  lnnuin*r*Ma  oaravAB  uf  Um  grtat  king  of 
l*arMa  bruka  Ilka  aurgM  of  o**Mt  bradkan  aialnai  a  rosb-bnund 
e4«aat.  Iha  omI  har  ray*  on  iha  ■mall  farm*  of  lialtMi  huatoarul- 
ntan,  and  born  nf  h*r  alranfth  a  powar  oam*  forth  Ihai  aumtuarad 
Uta  world.  Th*y  glinMd  rrum  ahMld*  of  Oormatt  warrior*  and 
Augualua  w*pi  tm  hu  lagtona.  Out  of  tha  nifht  Um4  lulkiwad 
har  aolipM,  Ilbarty'a  alanliug  ray*  fall  Agaiu  on  ttm  altlaa  and 
RMidarn  ulvilkMtiun  bagan  A  imw  worWT  wa*  unvailad  and  \m% 
laariaug  fuund  again.  Allk*  m  libarty  graw  m  gr«w  waalth.  Mt. 
kiiawladfa,  pvwar,  and  NAiMmanl.  Tha  Alranfth  bnrna  ni  th* 
Magna  nart*  w«a  C)r**y  amI  Adinamirt  U  waa  th*  r*t»irth  af 
rtaadom  frna)  ih*  d«*p«Hlam  uf  Um  Tudar*  UiM  glitrUMMl  th* 

(Miai'liiiNilwtiMUl  Af*,  11  waa  Ui*  r«nAiaaaiM*  of  nhariii  frtmi 
)ta  tyranny  nf  iha  ImmtIa  whMh  broujghl  an  tha  guldan  ara 
af  VMkiflan  aullur*.  h  wa*  th*  aMrii  Uiat  braufhi  a  tiriiwnMl 
iyrMii  M  Um  blnah  auirUM  Um  Vin^-ihM  plAhMf  h*p*>  Um 
AfAd  Ml  A  mifhiy  v**     AimmhI  fraaddm.  Um  fudiiaiii  thai  IM 

iu  fall  lit  ....,  ,.^  .    _  .  ^ 

All  rraiMh  iMtallMHuAl 
vifMf  diMl  yniff  um  ahMfluiisM  of  Ih*  immiifaflfh  iwnuiry.  tsly 
ki  raviv*  in  Mtandtir  MliMriy  awaba  in  Ih*  aifhlaattUt,  arid  tm 
UM  •itfniMhiiAfiiiiil  ul  ih*  iNAdiiiiry  in  UMffaat  Navaluuaii. 

thai  Ul  au  


aiMrgy  had  galftail  uiiiyr  tm  ibi  daviHM 
Im  War  ar  uia  wwfM,  Mily  w  fall  lit 
na**  wh*«  tyfanny  WM'WMfart  llhafly 


Im  fayntadAi  madi  MMin  wm  aiifiii* 
iM  bwa*f  dtpih  a/ dark 


•ulmlnaAAiif  in  mm  imwar 


au#  UfiM*  ha*  daiad  dafaal. 


uaam  •«mm(hm  t*  airaw 

ihalt  w*  n«t  iru*i  h*rf  IVifaif,  a*  in  tim**  b*for*,  aiwp  on 
Ih*  inHdiou*  foraaa  Uiai  daalroy  libariy  by  pradualrtf  UMttuallly. 
Liberty  ealli  tn  u*  Afatn.  Mar  elarion  voum  pouiU  a  warninf 
flnfor  At  th*  hffliaen  whar*  th*  douda  ar*  b*finniii|  to  lowar. 
■ha  Mil*  In  ua  again  tn  follow  har  fanh*r;  to  trtiaf  har  fully. 
Wa  muat  unatintadiy  a<wapi  har  or  aha  will  not  llofar  In  our 
mM*t,  It  la  net  vni^ufh  (hat  man  ahould  vota  nor  that  h*  )m 
ih*or*tioBliy  *qual  with  hla  f*Uow  b*fora  th*  law.  Lib*rty  miMt 
l#ad  ua  on  to  avail  miraalvaa  of  tha  opportuniUM  of  Ufa.  M*n 
muat  >tand  ea  aqual  t«rm*  m  ralation  to  th*  bounty  of  natur*. 
Othanrtaa  libarty  withdraw*  har  llfht.  lithtr  U^M.  or  OarknaM 
approach**  and  profrtH  vaniahaa  lo  tha  murk  of  tha  night,  Thia 
la  th*  law  nf  th*  univtri*  Thli  la  tha  l***on  of  th*  MniuriM. 
UnlAM  foundad  upon  ^Mtio*  and  Uborty,  th*  aooial  «tru«tura 
cannot  atand. 

Today  Ub«rty  la  on  trial.  Our  Rapublloan  opponanU  ara  dubbinf 
d*ftndara  of  libarty  Oommunlata.  Ifany  raaoUopary  erateia  hava 
boan  ahoottnf  thalr  BB  ahot  agalnat  tha  iroo-olad  MdM  of  th* 
"brain  truat.  Buundinf  braM  and  tl&kllaf  cymbal*,  to  far 
thalr  inafltctual  Javalina  bava  mada  no  dant  upoo  Iha  armor  pUM 
of  tha  AooMvalt  admlniatraUon.  Th*  memaat  any  man  atMmpU 
to  pine*  mor*  power  In  th*  ha&da  of  tha  common  paopl*  h* 
tncurt  tha  btttar  hoattltty  of  tha  VMtad  iatarMU  and  thalr  apoluglaU 
and  aycophanu  RooMvalt  hM  bMn  tha  butt  of  thalr  attaeka 
In  IMI  M  WM  Jaekaon  tn  ltS7,  JafTaraon  tn  ItOT,  and  Lincoln  la 
1800  With  him  M  our  loader  Amariea  will  rat  amarg*  vlctorioua, 
conquering  th*  forow  which  BMk  to  doctrey  h*r.  L*t  anyone  ralM 
hia  h*ad  and  ftfht  for  a  mor*  *qultabl«  dlatrtbutlon  of  waalth,  fur 
tha  devtrunien  of  truata  and  monopolie*.  to  curb  chain  atoraa. 
for  Government  ownerahip  of  public  uttUtM*  and  of  banka:  and  lh« 
eoncantratod  foroM  of  predatory  capital  and  tha  lawyera  and 
achuol  ■uperint«ndenU  they  ea«lly  hire  are  arrayed  Afalnat  him. 

nuMKUM  a.  Aooaavm.T 

Of  Mooaevalt  H  may  truly  ba  aaut,  m  Mwln  liarkham  wrot*  of 
Lincoln;  "A  man  who  matched  the  aMtrntalna  and  compelled  tit* 
aun  bo  tunt  aalde  to  conqtMr  him."  I  like  to  think  of  Franklin 
D,  RaoMveli  m  the  peraoniAeatlen  of  LliMOln'a  famoua  aarlng; 
"When  1  die  I  want  it  aaid  of  m*  by  tha**  who  knew  rm  bMi  thai 
I  alwaya  pltieked  a  thlatM  asd  plaatad  a  fkrwar  whar*  I  thoufht  a 
fkfwer  would  grow," 

DemricraM  need  make  nn  apnigy  for  the  pfaaent  program  Tn 
Renaeveli  they  have  on*  who  bellevw  in  mmmenoing  at  the  bottom 
with  aid  for  the  people,    Roo**v*ll  bellevM  m  dolnf  th*  greateet 

Kod  for  the  grMtMt  number     Thue  from  the  frit  DemeeratM 
ealdant  to  the  laat  we,  m  a  party,  have  aiayed  true  to  the  ginrtotM 
profnaaiv*  uadartakiAf  upon  whMh  thM  organ  igalloa  waa  fmuided 


Thf  Kflffft  of  thf  Tni<l#*AKr»*fntfiti  ProKfum 
VpQn  Nf w  UngliiAd  InduiU'tei  and  NiW  KaiIaa' 
Libor 


EXTENHION  OK  RKMARK8 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  CITRON 

f»r  ( oKmrnnrr 

IN  THK  nOUBK  OF  RJCPKIJEKTATIVKI 

Tuekbay.  ApHl  20,  I9U 


ADDMM  or  RON   niAMdi  »  •Ami  AT  NAMTFOKO,  0OlfN„ 

AFIUL  M,   IMf 


Mr,  cmiON,  Mr,  fpeakar,  undtr  Iffvo  to  Mt«nd  my 
rffiMrlu  in  iha  RactMo,  I  lubinlt  hn  •ddregg  by  the  Ktmor- 
Abl*  FmiiCla  B.  Kayre.  AaaldUnt  •••sroUry  oi  •Uta,  at  a 
lunohoon  nioetinM  of  th*  MffiufAdiurura  AafooihUon  of  Ccm- 
naeUcuu  cm  April  aft,  Iftll.  At  11;  10  p.  m.,  D.  ■.  T.,  AI  Um 
MArtford  aub,  Nartford.  CTona,! 

1  ImI  happy  that  you  hava  glvan  m»  th*  *hMi*a  af  aimiliii 
here  io  New  liMl*>»d  %o  talk  with  you  ihia  arwrnuMi  It  la  liha 
onining  ttaiik  Iwmia  fur  ma,  fitr  moal  of  my  Ufa  I  hava  lived  la 
IMw  fitglatid  1  admire  ili9  •Mrlina  wurih  and  th*  ApMwtid 
ii)l«frliy  of  Maw  IndlaBd  p*iml*i  aialmi  tliam  m*  mamr  af  mf 

walfara  and  abuui  tMf  fuiur* 
I  am  glad,  a1a«i,  nf  ihla  ehaiM*  la  dMnuai  Ih*  ANMrleaii 


inriiudliMUl  Maw  HtilMid  wilh  M»M*Ml*raM«  haa4  AMI  *mi#Ufii. 
'     II  llA*  haiMtflM  flilAhfflMl  wilit  AwllUi'al  AHlaiM 


Agraamania  prtidram  with  yMi*  a  aub|MM  whMh  ha* 
llirwwilMiwl  Waw  ■         ^ 

Thai  ^  Mfijfu tally  un^wnuiiauir  fwf  iht  f>nfraiii  waa  iiif)l  an*- 
fwleAd  id  A  DamaimU*  amaauta  ar  li  a  maumIwiii  rmmmum.  11 
grow  mil  (rf  A  gyaai  NaUfmal  iMtd  am  a  warif 'Widi  •NMnptiMfi 
our  fofalf n  pidMy,  biiUi  Iti  IM  iMiiHJi|fPfl*J  and  iu  fMlliaa)  iMAiii 


fWleAd  al  A  Damaifiiil*  amaauta  af  ma  Mpuftlwiii.  AMaauio.    11 

Dur  fofalfln  pidF*/,  biiUi 

*h#utd  u%nA«ehff  iwrty  palliiAA    TIm  iradA'AiNtiiMttM  uhm<M 

waa  fnfmtflAlfd  aulcty  iiftm  th*  baal*  of  miuim  bufUMAi  am  aoa- 


nmnlK  pmtpit»t**i  it  ha*  b**ti  AdminlAlMrad  with  aanuHilAUA  *arf 
tn  Atrv*  Uia  waifar*  of  Iha  Maunn  a*  a  wHol*.  and  Aai  m  A*fv* 
th*  Af*«iai  intennH  of  aity  partkiulaf  pidHMal  party  or  alhtu*  ar 
of  any  on*  aectiun  of  Um  ootuiiry  or  oif  any  aingla  uMUtmUaual 
freup  It  la  dUtinctlvely  an  Am*ffl«ati  profraiA  for  th*  b*tMAt 
of  tha  whole  AmartaMi  peopln. 

1  ahould  Ilka  to  diaotMi  the  program  Vhla  afteraoon.  hawevar, 
parUculartT  from  th*  vlvwputnt  of  New  Itaf laiul  maoufaoturaiA 
and  Naw  England  workara  No  matter  how  graaUy  the  prograis 
may  benafit  th*  tJnltad  Atatea  m  a  who;i*,  how  dOM  It  ooa«r*ielf 
alTeet  New  Ingland  mill*  and  InduatrlM* 

I  want  to  lay  the  facta  before  you  wlih  all  bonMiy:  aad  I  faat 
ennfldmt  that  you  will  b*  fair  anough,  and  gnnaroua  enough, 
tn  h*ar  ma  with  your  mtttda  atrtppvd  of  polltuial  blM  and  fraetf 
from  emotional  pretudlcva  lately  lenetiited  duriug  tha  nagoUa- 
tlon  of  the  Caecitoobvak  agreement.  For  I  well  reallae  tha  es* 
travagant  pradleiionA  of  buaitMM  ruin  which  were  circulated 
thrmifhout  Naw  England  during  th*  nitgotlation  of  that  aftM- 
ntrnt.  and  lh«  ganuina  fnar  which  griptted  umployer  and  laharer 
alike  aa  a  rvauli  of  thaM  dire  predlotiona.  ihoa  workara  were 
told  that  If  tiia  agreement  ahoiild  be  ilgned  N*w  Inflaod  aho* 
ractortaa  wuuld  be  eloeed  and  ahoe  worl^r*  would  be  atnpped  of 
thoir  joba  All  uvar  Ni»w  England  went  up  a  awetltng  ekorua; 
■nua  treaty  apalla  ruiu, '  and  ihouaaitda  there  ware  who  be- 
lieved It, 

Well,  you  know  what  happened.  Ill*  agrtamant  hM  b*an 
made,   and  Naw  England  hM  not  bMtii  ruined.     The  tariff  an 


tha  moat  huihiy  comrwtttivi?  type  of  aho«*  hM  not  been  raduoad, 
and  New  England  ahoa  facu>riea  have  bMn  gtmrded  agalnat 
Injury  with  reapact  to  an  typea  of  ahoM  oovered  In  th*  aarM- 
mant  by  a  provlalon  which  mak«  pooaible  the  prevention  of  th* 
importation  of  ahnea  from  all  oountriM  bayead  IW  paroaat 
of  tha  average  annual  American  production  In  oihar  worda, 
the  rMulu  of  thr  trada  agrermont  are  to  give  to  AmarlMn 
prndunera  a  virtual  aaaiuaaoa  of  01%  percent  of  the  AmarMMi 
market  m  long  aa  tha  trade  agrMmeni  renuln*  in  foro*.  Da  ycm 
ounaidar  that  unfair? 

An  article  in  the  AnnalMt  of  March  3A,  IMA,  on  bualneM 
activity  in  New  England  auma  up  what  I  belMve  to  be  tha 
prevailing  aentiment  of  th*  country.  "Althottgh. '  *tatM  tha 
artlcla,  mi  number  of  New  ingland  ahoe  manufMturera  have 
aipreaaed  diaapproval  with  the  tariff  oonoeaalona  granted  by  th* 
United  ftatea  aovernment  (in  th*  Oa*eh  agreement),  a  peruaal 
of  tha  proviatona  of  the  treaty  wUl  ahow  that  their  marketa 
kiave  bean  left  praoUcaily  uoUmchad" 

In  the  worda  of  an  editorial  pubilahed  In  the  loeton  KaraJd 
on  kUroh  f,  1098,  9  daya  afMr  the  algnlna  of  the  Oaech  aarMmnntt 
"We  can  Bimpty  oonoluda  that  moat  of  the  dlatreaaful  r*martt 
troB  WAahiafUm  and  kwal  tarritory  ara  nada  for  peutlaai  affaot* 
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without  ft  earafui  ttudy  ot  th*  tmeU.  th«  AfurM.  and  tb«  puit 
(sf  »^o»m*Jiing  n«r»  and  ftbrjftd.  •  •  •  The  bftrd-h«ftded 
mviufacturan  wUl  ukt  ft  roon  meourftctoc  v^**  <>f  ^^*^  °^" 
tbiliuM  ai)d  tbair  indusuy  than  moftt  of  the  polltlctaiu  M«m 
u>  n.iv»  Th*  m»nuf*ctur»rt  ymn  ftXrmld  th»»  iho  duty  on  a 
c»rt».n  type  of  thoee  wotUd  be  lowered.  It  remftln*  unchanged. 
Thry  wondered  wbetlMr  Um  OM«hoftloTftlUftn  aboea  wuuid  be 
dumixHl  on  ua  In  a  huge  voltjuw  They  will  not  be  •  *  * 
Morro'ir  there  ftre  cftfefully  Irawn  provuiona  for  prerenllng 
any  diiMuitreua  dartlopoieats 

Prt  hitbly  our  textile  mftnuficturera.  who  ftre  concerned  now 
aboK  the  petidlng  Aiiclo-AiMllaftn  treaty,  wiu  be  dettKht^d  if 
their  iniereau  ftre  aftlifUftrded  ftji  lnt«ntfently  fta  those  uf  thu  >hoe 
maniifacturert  •  •  •  If  H*r  tnglftnd  fftree  aa  well  heremfter 
a*  tt  hfti  in  thif  Utwt  pact  the  re  ahouki  b«  litUe  eontpUunt  ' 

Tf>day  may  I  add.  there  are  b(»lnt  Induatrtmwly  elrcul»|ed  a^aln 
throtighout  New  RncUnd  the  Mine  dire  predicttona  and  the  lame 
proptMTtee  at  dlaaMar  ftnd  ruin  If  the  Bnuah  tfftde  ft«r«am«nt  la 
•tcnecl  like  feara  of  taxtUa  «<  rk«a  ftre  being  excltMl  today  In 
prerwly  the  auna  way  aa  the  ean  of  ahoe  worker*  were  a  few 
WMka  a«n  Surely  I  do  not  havi  to  plead  with  you  afftiiut  beltm 
mialed  by  aurb  a  ehorua. 

I  know  you  will  do  all  la  yoir  powar  to  oombat  thU  unjuatt- 
Aed  iowtnf  ot  fear  Tou  oan  d>  far  mora  to  atop  UUa  particular 
evil  and  thua  protect  aound  bt  ainaaa  intaraaU  from  untieoeanary 
Injury  than  any  Oeeammaitl  0  Betal  In  the  trade-acraeaenta  nr- 
ganiaUon.  Obvloualy,  I  canoo .  UU  you.  and  no  otte  elae  could 
tell  you,  exactly  what  any  trade  affraamant  etUl  in  prooesa  of  neto- 
tlailon  ultimately  will  contain  No  one  know*  But  I  can  aay 
tiila-  none  of  our  17  trade  acaamenta  thtia  far  nefottated  haa 
eauaad  aubatantlal  Injury  to  an  '  wall*eatabllahed,  aound  American 
laduatry     The  aanie  wUl  be  trvi  of  the  eighteenth. 

Our  profram  la  not  fraa  trida.  but  expansion  of  trade  We 
do  not  propoaa  and  do  not  etek  the  elimination  of  all  tartfTi. 
We  aaak  the  raduetlon  of  exoaai  Ire  and  economically  unJuatiAable 
trad*  barrlera  on  both  aldea  luch  aa  are  of  positive  Injury  to 
Amertcan  buslneee  and  to  American  Induatry  Our  whale  objec- 
tive la  to  benefit  and  not  to  Injure  domestic  producers 

Prom  the  trade  agreements  already  concluded.  New  Cngland  has 
profited  greatly  through  tncreaied  outleta  for  her  products  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  fiome  ootceptlon  of  the  dependence  of  New 
England  upon  export  marketi  <an  be  gained  from  the  fact  that. 
according  to  ihlppera'  dedaratlo  a*,  New  Kngland  products  ahlpped 
directly  to  foreign  countrlea  wire  valued  tn  1939  at  •200.000.000. 
By  199a  their  value  had  dropped  to  957.000.000.  I  need  not  pic- 
ture to  you  what  that  drop  meant  to  New  Xngland.  Loeaes.  of 
course,  were  not  confined  to  V  rm  England  producers  New  Eng- 
land railroads,  banking  houaea,  I  osurance  companies,  trucking  con- 
eema.  varehousea.  and  the  thoiisanda  of  workers  dependent  upon 
th«m.  all  sufrered  With  that  disastmus  drop  In  export  outleu 
eame  extended  unemployment,  decmulng  pay  rolls,  widespread 
coonomlc  dlslocaUon.  and  humin  suffering. 

It  was  to  rafain  lost  foralfs  narkets.  Increase  domestic  produc- 
tion snd  purchaainc  power,  and  get  mill  wheels  turning  again  that 
the  tr»de-ftcn«nienti  prwram  of  1984  was  adopted,  to  bargain 
away  the  exeeaatve  and  halgb  »nlng  trade  barriers  which  were 
blocking  InMmaUonal  trade.  (  o&oemliig  beneflU  and  advantages 
aecured  for  Nvw  Bngland.  X  ea  1  find  vary  little  in  New  England 
aewspapen.  and  I  baar  taaa.  Tat  the  list  of  important  concas- 
Mons  of  profit  to  New  Biglanc  la  growlnc  with  every  ^w  trads 
agreement  algoad.  Let  ma  rea  t.  If  It  wUI  not  weary  you.  a  list 
only  of  the  more  Important  gci  i«ral  eommodlty  groupa  of  interest 
to  New  England  in  ragard  to  w  ilch  eoncaaaiona  have  alraady  bean 
f  wad  la  one  or  mors  trade  ag'sananta: 

Leathar  and  leather  footiKV 

Rarthrare.  euUary.  and  mMha  ales'  toola. 

Cotton  (semlmaaufacturaa  an  I  maaufactinaa) . 

Mlninff  and  quarrrtnc  machli  ary. 

PTtnttng  machinery. 

Rubber  footwear  and  other  m  utufacturaa  of  rubb«, 

Taxtile  machinery. 

PDUDdry  and  marhtna-ahop  p  -odoeta. 

Slcetrleal  Bachinary  and  appflanoaa. 

Pmpar  and  paper  producta. 


I 


and 


Wool  ( 

aUk  and  rayon  { 
AutasnoWla  parte  and 
Wood  prodoeta. 
Jewelry  and  plated 

MarWa.  graalta.  and  alata 
Fumltnre  of  iron  and  etM 
Ovaa.  rUtaa.  rerolvata. 
■owe^ar.  tt  would  na«  be  t 
traa  the   trade-acraemei 
ootlata  aKwad  fdr  dtstlneUval] 


eemlmanufac  (urea  and  nianulacturaa) 


pdrehaalng   powar  tbrougtKnit 
Amartcan  markata  for    ~ 
MatwaUy  not  ai 

Miaeinanta  ara  with 
coontrtaa,  tn  tba  mtdn.  eOer 


V. 


and  parta. 


and  powder  fcnr  hi^^tlng. 
to  think  of  New  England's  bene- 
program  aa  confined  to  foreign 
New  England  producta.  Increased 
at  the  country  mean  Increased 
the  Unltad  (Rataa  and  Increaeed 
producta. 
it  tba  nattad  Statea  pn^lU  to  the 
trade  acrvcBacnC.  Stxne  trade 
predoaatnantly  agricultural.  Such 
asport  ositlcts  for  our  Industrlftl 
tram  ua.    Ottiar  agree- 


Sa  (land 


lata 


ments  are  with  countries  predominantly  Industrial.  Hieae  gen- 
erally  offer  large  export  ovitletn  for  our  agricultural  producU  when 
we  were  negotiating  with  prfdominantly  agricultural  countrlea. 
such  aa  with  Canada,  wc  wprt-  accviaed  by  many  agricultural  In- 
terests of  ths  West  or  Uldwest  of  selling  them  "down  the  river." 
and  of  sacrificing  the  agricultural  Wc«t  to  Industrial  New  Bng- 
land When  we  are  negotiating  with  predominantly  Industrialized 
countries,  auch  aa  Caechoalovakia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  we 
are  told  by  New  Bngland  and  other  Industrial  sections  of  the 
country  that  we  aie  aelhng  them  out  to  the  agricultural  InurMts 
of  th*  country 

What  I  want  to  i»mph>ulM  and  make  clear  this  afternoon  Is  thftt 
the  trade -agreemenu  prtignun  must  be  viewed  as  ft  unified  whole. 
There  la  not  thr  sllfhtent  jiistinratlon  for  the  charge  that  farm- 
ers are  being  •arrino«»d  to  factory  workers  or  that  factory  work- 
ers are  being  sacriflced  to  farmers  Never  In  the  history  of  our 
country  ha*  the  adjiwimcnt  of  larKT  rates  been  carried  out  with 
such  absolute  impartiality  surh  freedom  from  sectional  bias,  such 
scrupulous  eoncrm  fur  the  liucrf«t»  and  the  welfftrt  of  the  coun- 
try aa  a  whole 

Burely  the  day  has  pftssed  when  we  can  think  of  New  Bnglftnd 
prosperous  if  WB«t«'rn  fsrmers  tire  unnble  to  make  a  living  wage 
The  ewwntlal  Interests  and  economic  llfs  of  industrial  sections  and 
of  aurriculturftl  sections  of  our  country  are  so  closaly  and  inex- 
trlcftbly  interknlt  Uxlay  that  proaperity  or  adversity  cannot  touch 
one  group  without  stjoner  or  later  reaching  all  Whan  fftrm  in- 
come (Tocs  down  furmeri  cannot  buy  the  shoaa,  clothing,  radios, 
or  other  industrial  goods  which  they  desire  and  are  ftocustomed  to 
buy  When  factory  pay  rolli  fall  off,  factory  workers  cannot  buy 
the  beet,  pork  products,  or  other  farm  produce  which  they  deslra 
and  are  «rcu"«t«m<Kl  10  buy.  When  the  purchaalng  power  of  one 
group  falls  off  dlsnstfr  uprends  like  pol-ton  among  every  other 
group  acciistomcd  to  iwll  to  them  The  only  sound  way  to  build 
for  the  enduring  benent  of  one  group  Is  to  build  for  all.  When, 
as  n  result  of  the  Canndian  trade  agreement.  Canadian  duties  In 
nearly  »00  nona«rlru!tuml  tnrlfT  descriptions  were  reduced,  our 
farmers  subatantlally  pr'^flted  throiiRh  the  «ale  of  more  meat  and 
farm  products  to  the  workers  tn  every  American  factory  whose 
production  Increased  as  b  result  of  Increased  sales  to  Canada;  and 
these  farmers,  with  consequently  lncrea.vd  purchasing  power.  In 
turn  bought  more  goods  from  New  Elngland  and  other  industrial 
areas 

The  road  to  prosperity,  as  every  manufacturer  knows,  lies 
through  Increased  productivity.  Increased  sales.  Increased  pay 
roll."* — m  a  word.  In  our  present  world  of  seeming  overproduction, 
it  lies  through  finding  incretu'ed  market  outlets.  How?  ^^'hat 
la   the   most   practical    and   hard-headed   way   to   achieve   this? 

Two  alternative  methods  have  been  suggested,  each  Inconalstcnt 
with  the  other-  the  one  negative,  the  other  positive;  the  one 
Illusory,  the  other  realistic  The  first  is  through  shutting  out 
all  foreign  goods  from  American  markets.  The  second  Is  through 
developing  and  building  up  new  and  Increased  home  and  foreign 
markets 

The  first  method,  that  of  shutting  out  all  foreign  Importation* 
so  as  to  assure  a  100-percent  monopoly  of  the  American  market 
for  each  American  producer,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  consumers, 
has  the  appearance  of  BlmpUclty  and  dlrectnesa.  The  difficulty  la 
It  Is  too  simple  and  too  naive.  It  u  not  practical.  Our  exparlenca 
under  the  virtually  prohibitive  tariff  rates  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Act  has  shown  that  the  embargo  method  Is  certainly  not  the 
way  to  prosperity  Imports  took  a  t*ll  spin  from  94^99.000,000 
tn  1039  to  but  11.450.000.000  In  1933  This  did  not  spall  proa- 
perity for  domestic  producers  even  if  they  did  attain  cioae  to 
100  percent  of  the  home  market.  Under  that  embargo  tariff 
the  value  of  manufactures  produced  In  New  Bngland  fell  from 
94,400.000  000  In  1929  to  93,100.000,000  tn  1933— to  l«u  than  half. 
Maasachuaetts  pay  rolls  In  1932  fell  to  but  4fl  percent  of  what 
they  were  In  1929  The  unparalleled  drop  In  purchasing  power 
throughout  the  United  Statea  and  consequent  widespread  eco- 
nomic dislocation  spread  disaster  In  New  England  aa  well  fta  In 
every  other  section  of  the  country. 

The  embargo  policy  rests  upon  the  false  assumption  that  mar- 
kets are  static  and  fixed.  In  fact  we  know  that  precisely  the 
opposite  Is  true  Markets  rapidly  expand  and  contract  with  avail- 
able ptirchaaing  power.  The  practical  way  to  secure  increased 
markets  Is  not  to  shut  out  all  Imports  so  as  to  obtain  100  percent 
of  a  shrunken  domestic  market  but  to  expand  vigorously  the 
domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  market  throx^h  Increased  pay 
rolls  and  Incomes  due  to  stimulated  trade. 

Cheddar  cheese,  which  has  been  a  spe&r  point  of  criticism  by 
opponents  of  trade  agreements,  fumlahes  an  excellent  example. 
In  1933  American  producers  enjoyed- 99  84  percent  of  the  domestic 
market.  But  at  that  time  Cheddar  was  selling  for  only  10  cents 
a  iwuQd.  and  the  gross  Income  of  the  Industry  was  but  $87,000,000. 
In  193d.  after  the  Canadian  trade  agreement  had  come  Into  force, 
some  Canadian  cheese  came  across  the  border,  so  that  the  ahare 
of  the  American  producers  In  the  American  market  was  reduced 
to  97  78  percent  But  Cheddar  consumption  rose  to  an  all-time 
high,  and  Cheddar  prices  rose  to  an  average  of  163  cents.  The 
gross  income  of  the  Indu&try  iu  the  United  States  increased  to 
over  975.000X100.     In  1937  It  was  about  the  same. 

If  we  can  sell  abroad  more  bales  of  cotton  and  more  automo- 
biles, cotton  pickers  and  automobile  factory  worko^  In  the  United 
States  can  and  will  buy  more  shoes,  more  taxtiies,  more  nrwiat. 
■kore   butter   than   they   otherwise   could.     Moreover,   automoblla 
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factorlee  wtTl  ba  buying  raw  materials,  parts  and  acceaaorles.  from 
every  section  of  the  country;  and  this  fn  turn  will  mean  In- 
creased pay  rolls  and  increaaed  purchaalng  povrer  In  every  place 
from  which  they  buy.  Workmen  In  these  places  will  In  turn  buy 
goods  coming  from  sttU  other  sections  of  the  country  Each 
sale  of  surplus  products  abroad  creates  a  chain  of  economic 
tranaacttons  within  this  country,  the  total  effect  of  which  Is  to 
increase  ptwrhaslng  powar  beyond  the  volume  represented  by 
the  original  sale;  and  Increased  purchasing  power  Is  what  makes 
prosperity  Trade  Increases  employment,  ereatas  proflU,  and 
raises  the  general  level  of  well-being. 

If  the  domestic  coruumptlon  of  eome  commodity  thus  In- 
creaaes  by.  say.  100,000  unlu,  we  can  wall  afford  an  increaaed 
tmporutlon  of.  say,  10.000  units,  for  our  domestic  prwdueers  will 
be  seUlng  90,000  more  units  than  btfora. 

In  short,  if  through  sktUfully  formulatad  trade  ftgreementa  tha 
flow  of  trade  cftn  be  itlmulated  and  incraftsed  in  both  dlrectioiva. 
economic  activity  will  Incraftie  on  both  sldas  of  the  water  In 
greater  volume  than  thftt  rtpraftanUd  by  the  eiport-lmport  trans- 
ftctlona  involved.  Domestic  producers  those  who  do  not  export 
as  well  as  those  who  do  -will  bt  distinct  gftlners,  not  losers. 
This  has  baen  proved  sgftln  ftnd  again  by  actual  experience. 
Profits  ftnd  incraftsed  mftrkeU  oome  throvigh  stimulated  trad©- - 
not  through  killing  all  forelgi»  trade  by  embargoes 

One  final  qviastlon  I  should  like  to  discuss.  How  doas  ths  trade- 
ftgreemenu  progrftm  affect  New  England  labor? 

I  have  strong  sympathies  with  the  rank  and  file  of  workers 
throughout  the  NaUon.  Upon  ths  well-being  of  our  mill  workers 
and  our  farmera  depeiuU  the  real  proaparlty  of  America.  I  have 
had  a  lifelong  sympathy  with  Araarloan  Ubor,  I  prise  an  hon- 
orary membership  card  given  me  by  Uie  Boatoti  Central  Labor 
Union  Bome  yeara  ago  before  I  went  to  Washington.  So  that  I 
sprnk  with  the  true  IntereaU  of  Ubor  very  alnceraly  at  heart. 
What  dot'B  the  trade -agieemcnU  program  mean  to  the  thousands 
of  workers  and  employees  In  New  Bngland  mills  and  factories? 

The  answer  follows  from  what  I  have  already  said.  It  means 
more  Jobs;  It  means  Increased  pay  rolls.  The  current  misconcep- 
tion that  American  labor  Is  best  protected  by  abutting  out  all 
foreign  goods  so  as  to  save  the  American  market  for  American 
workers  Is  unsound  to  the  core.  It  Is  a  misconception  which 
profits  certain  limited  groups  at  the  expense  of  American  labor 
and  of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  Some  of  our  beat-known  labor 
Uftders  have  told  me  that  they  are  frequently  approached  and 
secretly  urged  by  such  groups  to  array  labor  against  this  trade 
agreement    or  that   one. 

The  utter  falsity  of  the  conception  Is  strikingly  proved  by  cold 
facts  and  hard  experience.  In  1929  imports  Into  this  country 
were  valued  at  approximately  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars; 
the  index  number  for  production  of  manufactures  (based  on  1923- 
26  as  100)  stood  at  119;  the  employment  mdex  at  105;  the  pay- 
roll index  at  109.  The  number  of  unemployed  was  estimated  as 
between  two  and  two  and  one-half  mlUtoo.  In  1932  this  huge 
value  of  Imports  had  fallen  to  one  and  one-third  billion  dollars. 
With  this  falling  off  of  Imporu  what  was  happening  to  American 
labor?  The  production  Index  for  manufactures  fell  to  83.  em- 
ployment to  M  pay  rolls  to  46  At  leaat  twelve  and  one-half 
millions  of  workers  were  unemployed. 

Statistics  give  clear  proof  not,  Indeed,  that  Increased  Imports  are 
necessarily  the  cause  of  Increasad  honw  employment,  but  that  the 
one  ordinarily  accompanies  the  other  and  certainly  Is  not  Incom- 
patible with  It  According  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Indexes 
for  the  18  years  these  figures  have  baen  kept  (1919-87).  every 
single  year  In  which  unporta  Increased,  factory  employnient  as 
measured  by  Federal  Reaerve  Indexes  Increased;  and  every  year 
In  which  imports  decreased,  factory  employment  decreased 

The  truth  Is  that  mill  wheels  turn  and  n^en  find  Jobs  not  when 
foreign  goods  are  excluded  from  American  markets  but  when 
American  wealth  U  created  by  a  trade  brlak  because  unhampered 
by  artificial  and  unreasonable  hindrances. 

Wages  in  general  are  higher  In  export  industries  than  In  pro- 
tected ones.  A  recent  study  of  the  wages  paid  in  a  group  of 
representative  export  industries  having  little  or  no  tariff  protec- 
tion and  In  a  similar  numlwr  of  highly  protected  industries 
reveals  thPt  In  1929  the  average  annual  wage  per  worker  paid  In 
the  former  group  (that  is.  In  the  export  Industries)  was  91,803. 
In  the  latter  group  (that  Is.  In  the  "protected"  Industries)  was 
91,025.  In  1933.  when  wages  had  fallen,  the  export  industries 
were  paying  91.070.  and  the  protected  group  but  9716.  In  1936 
the  average  wages  of  the  two  groups  were  $1,364  and  $827,  respec- 
tively 

It  Is  also  to  be  remenUjered  that  of  the  workers  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  only  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh 
are  eng^ed  to  branches  of  production  leaning  upon  tariff  pro- 
tection So  many  workers  of  the  country  are  engaged  in  the 
transportation  and  merchandising  of  goods,  and  thus  are  directly 
dependent  upon  unhindered  trade,  so  many  are  engaged  In  activi- 
ties such  as  stores.  piibUc  utUlUes,  hotels,  and  hospitals  whoee 
Interests  as  consumers  lie  In  freer  trade,  so  many  are  working  in 
industries  vltallv  dependent  on  export  markets,  that  the  genuine 
interest  of  American  labor  in  Increased  foreign  trade  is  very  strong. 
I  know  of  no  more  constructive  way  to  help  promote  the  true 
Interests  of  American  labor  than  by  vlgoixiusly  pushing  the  Ameri- 
can trade-agr<ements  program. 

Before   I   close   I   want   to   say  one   word   about   a   matter   of   In- 
finite  Importance   to  factory  workers,  to  mUl  owners,   to  farmers. 


to  every  American  cltlfien  If  we  are  to  hava  prMparlty  wt  must 
have  pence  And  we  will  n*vrr  be  secure  In  peace  untaaa  and 
until  sound  economic  foundations  are  bulH  for  It 

If  trade  barriers  grow  to  Impaasabla  heights  and  ordlnvT 
proceseee  of  trade  break  down,  how  oan  nations  secure  the  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  neresaary  for  their  economic  life  and  for 
the  lives  of  their  people?  How  can  national  populations  sell  thaur 
surplus  products  and  thereby  gain  tha  wherewithal  to  live?  Umx 
will  fight  before  Uiey  surve  Uneconomic  trade  barrlan  lorfa  tha 
thunderbolU  of  war. 

The  trade-agreements  program  la  Important  ttaeauaa  it  meaaa 
building  sacure  toundaUooa  tor  the  prosperity  of  tha  factory  workar 
and  of  the  farmar,  of  tha  manufaeturw  and  tba  trader— tn  abort  ai 
every  group  of  tha  population.  But  it  haa  an  even  graatar  and 
mors  profound  signifloanei  It  maana  building  saeura  fouud*- 
tlons  for  paaoft. 

The  Trained  Man  and  Securitton  ReguluUoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OK  WAHHIMOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ifonddy,  May  2.  193$ 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  WILLIAM  O  DOUGLAS.  CHAIRMAN  OF  SE- 
CURITIES AND  EXCHANGE  OOMMIfiSION.  BEFORE  YALE 
CLUB  OF  WASHINGTON.  RALEIGH  HOTEL.  APRIL  27.   19M 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  RgcoM,  I  Include  herein  a  bril- 
liant address  of  the  Honorable  William  O.  Douglas,  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  before  the 
Yale  Club  of  Washington  at  their  annual  dinner  at  the 
Raleigh  Hotel,  Wednesday.  April  27.  1938. 

As  I  listened  to  Professor  Douglas  make  this  remarkable 
speech  to  the  very  intelligent  group  of  Yale  alumni  the  other 
night  I  was  filled  with  pride  at  the  reflection  that  Profesaor 
Douglas  was  a  product  of  my  own  State  of  Washington.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla.  Wash.  Por 
a  time  he  taught  in  Yakima  High  School,  Yakima,  Wash. 
Professor  Douglas  is  a  man  of  profound  simplicity,  yet  pod- 
sessed  of  remarkable  talents.  He  is  well  grounded  In  eco- 
nomics, a  thorough  scholar,  a  deep  thinker.  As  Chalrmaa 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commisaion  he  has  enlisted 
the  respect  of  conservatives  and  liberals  alike.  He  to  a  splen- 
did addition  to  the  public  Ufe  of  Washington.  D.  C.  To  know 
Bill  Douglas  is  to  like  him.  like  moct  men  of  great  ability, 
he  is  approachable,  modeat,  imobtruilve. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  of  thU  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  educa* 
tlonal  traditions  of  Yale  and  tU  diatlngulahad  president.  Dr,  Sey- 
mour. These  tradlUons  have  been  bom  of  a  strict  Insistence  both 
upon  scholarship  and  upon  lntellori.ual  freedom.  They  have  bean 
marked  by  a  healthy  restlesaneas  of  spirit  and  a  constructive  dla- 
satisfoctlon  with  the  past  for  Its  own  sake.  These  forces  in  tha 
Yale  environment  have  been  productive  of  new  horizons  in  both 
science  and  letters.  They  have  made  the  Tale  climate  healthy  for 
both  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

For  these  reasons  has  Yale  made  svich  a  notable  contribution 
over  the  years  to  the  public  s«^ce.  Its  traditions  are  strong  In 
public  service  of  the  highest  order.  Education  based  on  such 
traditions  produces  men  flexible  for  change,  stable  for  responsi- 
bility sensitive  to  the  pressxires  of  social  evolution.  These  quali- 
ties are  essential  for  the  Increasing  reaponslbUltlcs  of  modern 
govemmenl. 

The  growing  complexity  of  State  and  National  Government  over 
the  decade  is  obvious.  The  social  and  econonilc  preasures  which 
have  created  these  increases  tn  governmental  activity  are  not 
fancied  but  real.  Though  their  particular  forms  may  change,  the 
advent  of  these  new  Instruments  of  government  promises  to  be 
permanent.  That  In  Itself  is  not  a  poUUcal  but  an  educatujnal 
challenge.  Those  who  man  these  agencies  of  government  must  be 
skilled  not  only  in  the  art  of  government,  but  also  in  teclinicaJ 
skills  which  these  specialized  tasks  demand.  If  we  are  to  receive 
;  full  service  from  government,  the  universities  must  give  us  trained 
men  That  means  a  constant  reorientation  of  university  instruc- 
tion and  research  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  Increasing  technical 
proficiency,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  abreast  with  social 
and  economic  change  Universities  attuned  to  this  program  of 
change  can  and  will  render  government  lasting  service,  for  govern- 
ment is  no  better  than  Its  men. 
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Then  1»  thus  >  ret.-'   dxaUenge 
competent  and  equ!ppe«1  to  do  th« 
(tjvprnment      Th--  eipet i«nc«  I 
cunatanily   incrr»»ing   degree 
W«  hiive  indeed  been  fortmi*t«  to 
futtire  need*.     We  mu»t  at  all 
■umulated  by  a  destre  to  bring 
c«lure.   and   above   all.  to  koep 
cbangea  of  the  tim««. 

In  my  particular  bailiwick  them 
Tbe  problems  of  our  eoonomlc 
assigned    to    the   6.    S.    C.    are 
coruitantly  ealUnff   for  mpemakn 
at  obataclea  to  natural   change 
tern*  of  the  glffantlc  public  utOttfy 
pie     shifted    endleealy    and 
viuh     abandon      In     the    pat 
ilthout    direction,   without 
Mjund    finance.     In   the   futttre 
energized   by   the   boundleaa 
ct   inclxi.«try.    they   will   have 
and    pattern      Capital   atructures 
and    con-iervatUm      The   red   or 
lire   n  jw   scattered  amorphovialy 
to  draw  thenuelve*  togethier  Into 
nom:c   and   geographic  Inteffratloii 
sumers    and   the    Kreater   eecurlty 
men  m  the  8.  M.  C.  and  In  tlje 
for   th*"    ftnal    accomplUhment   of 
Klneering  taak.  for  they  muat 
that  Is  made      This  surely  Is  an 
realm   of   bureaucratic   humdrum 
Anothf*  great  arena  of  actloti 
lenge  to  administration  Is  our 
stock  exchanijee.     For  too  long 
Too    lonit    did    our    stock 
pasy  prtsrequJaltea  of   their 
tlon    of    a    speculative    urge 
owned  securities  which  happene^ 
changes  was  too  often  a  aecaoda^ 
formerly    operated    as   private 
theraselvee  as  beyond  regulation 
the  short  space  of  4  years,  and  a 
come  since  last  November.     In 
appears  at  last  to  have  been 
hithl«'ned   recognition   of  the 
.itltutlons.      Definitive    action 
tlon  of  an  Institution  truly  i 
Ues  ahead  for  the  new  men  who 
est  exchange      But   all   this   was 
was  accomplished  by 
both    In   the  exchange   and   In 
the  long  slumbering  urge  for 
out      Outded    by    the    public 
slve  study,  the  Conunlsaion  was 
In    the    encounter   with    the 
field,   the   Commission    Is  sgaln 
tlw   efTorts   at   the 
common  objective. 

Again,    m    the    field   of 
which  shin  so  swiftly  that  It 
slant ly  to  anticipate  In  order  to 
of   the   proflU  system,   there    art 
cance  than  the  smooth 
industry  obtains  Itr  capital  from 
the  public  must  hjtve  nvlngs 
have  confidence  that  Its 
of  making  a  fair  return  and  thajt 
deception   on  the   part    of 
writers  are  reduced  to  a  minim 
able  to  get  money  at  the  time 
growing   recognition  of  the  tac^ 
iryrlad  ot  circumstance*,  has 
cult  Ume  is  gettmg  money  for 
machinery,  and  the  promotion 
this  condition  aerloaaty 
sure,    baste   eoononUc   problems 
merely  by  relaxing  regulation. 
deeper      But    administrative 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
w«s  anyUilng  we  could  do  about 
fireaent   statute,   the   Seeurltlce 
take  several  btepa  to  cut  down  ' 
KmaU  buBtneas  and  to  give  it 
log  to  our  ptocedure.    And  we 
lalUng  the  basic  protectkm 
Thte  UKdeatM  again  that  there 
itructed   statute  for 
demands.     Our  determination 
forUfied  by  tb*  foUowlng 
Prealdent: 

"I  have  sTamlnwd  eloaely  the 
ttM  oUkur 


to  nnlversttles  to  produce  men 

Increasingly  important  tasks  of 

bad  In  government  has  to  a 

tbe  importance  of  this 

date.    But  we  must  provilde  for 

be  manned  by  those  who  are 

Into  the  administrative  pro- 

Jovemment  geared  to   the   swixt 


has  been  no  place  fcr  drifting. 
_^  aodal  life  which  have   be«n 
i  ynamlo — constantly    changing — 
over  change  and  the  removal 
In  the  past,  the  sprawling  sys- 
holdlng  companies,  for  exam- 
corporate    structures    grew 
developments    were     often 
to   the   broader   purpoees   of 
\  nder   our  supervision,   bnt   still 
ve   and   Ingenuity  of   the   men 
and  they   will   create   form 
will    asstun*    greater    simplicity 
4lue   spots  of   one   system    which 
?er   the   NaUons  map  wTll   tend 
a  soild  mass — a  symbol  of  eco- 
for  the   betttr   service  of   con- 
of   Invested   capital.     Upon    the 
industry  reels  the  responsibility 
this  gigantic   financial    and   en- 
jervlse  and  assist  in  every  move 
undertaking  that  la  beyond  the 
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which  preeents  a  constant  chal- 

markets — particularly  our 

was  no  change  In  this  field. 

remain    insillutlons    for    the 

and   the   precarious   »tlafac- 

poeltlon    of    the    investor    who 

to  be  traded  on  the  stock  ex- 

conslderaUon.     The  exchan^ies 

cliibs    and    as    such    they    regarded 

Much  of  that  has  changed   In 

great  portion  of  this  chan::?e  has 

lat  brief  period,  the  old  attitude 

gelled.     There  Is  a  new   and  en- 

pu^Uc  responsibilities  of   these   m- 

trd    the    objective    of    the    rrea- 

ive  to  Its  public  responsibilities 

will  be  at  the  helm  of  oux  great- 

not  done   by   legal   mandate      It 

direction   and   by   leadership 

gjovernment.    which   gave    voice    to 

e  both  from  within  and  wlth- 

Interest    and    reinforced    by    exten- 

prepared  to  take  that  leadership 

problems    which    lie    ahead    In    this 

prepared   to   lend    its   support   to 

which   Is   moving    toward   our 


financing   we   have   problems 
virtually  necessary  for  us  con- 
ceep  abreast.    In  the  preservation 
few  matters  of   greater  slgnifi- 
of  the  machinery  by  which 
the  savings  of  the  public.     First. 
Invest;  second,  the  public  must 
will  have  a  reasonable  chance 
the  opportunities  for  fraud  and 
management,    and    under- 
un;   and  third.  Industry  must  be 
It  can  use  It.    There  has  been 
that  small  business,   due  to   a 
having  an   Increasingly   difB- 
pltal  expenditures  such  as  p'ant. 
at  lU  products.     We  realize  that 
our  national  welfare.     To  be 
of   that   kind    cannot    be    solved 
The   real   problem   strikes   much 
may    help    or    assist.      So 
States  recently  asked  us  If  there 
this  within  the  framework  of  our 
Act.   we    were   able  forthwith   to 
paper  work  and  the  expenses  of 
further  asslstanoe  In  conform - 
rere  ahte  to  do  this  without  cur- 
the   statute   affords  Investors. 
Is  room  within  this  soundly  con- 
elastldty   when  the   occasion 
operate  within  these  bounds  is 
I   have  Just   received   from  the 
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sloners  are  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  these  steps  In  the  tater- 
enu  of  small  established  enterprise  in  need  of  capital  financing. 

•'You  are  well  acquaiiited  with  my  pride  In  the  securities  legis- 
lation aa  one  of  the  major  acccmplishments  of  my  administra- 
tion. Of  course.  I  could  never  sanction  steps  which  would  In  any 
way  weaken  the  protection  which  these  .statutes  afford  to  a  nation 
of  investors.  For  that  reason  I  am  particularly  gratified  that 
you  have  taken  these  helpful  steps  within  the  framework  of  tiie 
statute  " 

Flexibility  in  administrative  procedure  under  these  new  a^ncles 
of  government  Is  a  bivsic  necp-sity.  Their  paramount  Importance  Is 
measurable  not  only  in  terms  of  change  in  our  economic  and 
social  order  but  particularly  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  aaich  change. 
Democratic  government  to  compete  successfully  with  Its  virulent 
competitors  mu.st  be  mobile,  bold,  and  Intelligent.  Its  strength  lies 
in  Its  ability  to  keep  pace  Large  areas  can  be  served  dynamically 
by  administrative  government  that  has  powr  and  discretion  to 
deal  directly  with  current  problems.  For  that  reason  administra- 
tive goveriunent  holds  great  prcm'se  not  of  being  a  bureaucratic 
blight  but  an  energizing  and  directive  Influence. 

But  this  calls  for  trained  men  And  so  it  Is  that  we  must  lock 
to  our  educational  institutions  Lice  Yale  for  our  strength.  With 
that  strength  we  can  obtain  the  flexlbUlty  necessary  to  keep  pnce 
with  our  volatile  clvilir'atlon  Flexibility  In  any  institution  Is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Special  vested  Interests  acquire  their  strongholds. 
Habit  and  the  ease  of  Inaction  dl.ssipate  constructive  endeavors. 
TTadltlcn  exacts  it.s  toll  .Vll  In.stitutlons  strive  against  these 
forces,  whether  they  be  universities  or  government.  Progressive 
administration  always  In  search  of  new  horizons  can  conquer  these 
mfluences  Constant  readju.stment  of  the  educational  processes 
can  give  us  men  who  will  keep  the  force.s  of  denrxocratlc  govern- 
ment virile  and  healthy  That  Is  one  reason  why  educational  In- 
stitutions are  the  real  reservoirs  of  strength  of  democratic 
government  under  a  capitalistic  sy.stem. 


action  of  the  Securities  and  Ez- 
( lay.    Tou  and  the  other  Commis- 


Millions  of  American  (  itizen.s  Petition  Cong^ress 
for  Enactment  of  H.  II-  4199  During  This  Session 
of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OF   CALIKOK.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday  May  3.  1938 

Mr.  TOLAN  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  our  people  have 
petitioned  Congress  in  favor  of  H.  R.  4199  and  many  Con- 
rrressmen  are  strongly  for  thi.s  bill.  Yet  we  cannot  obtain  a 
hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  so  that  it 
can  be  reported  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

tnder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  our  citizens 
have  a  right  to  petition  Congress.  Millions  of  citizens 
have  so  petitioned  for  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  4199  into  law. 
How  can  the  soundness  of  this  proposed  legislation  be  deter- 
mined until  it  is  fully  presented  to  the  committee? 

Thousands  of  intelligent  American  citizens  in  all  walks 
of  life  and  in  every  State  in  the  Union  believe  in  H.  R.  4199. 
Surely  they  cannot  all  be  wrong.  They  have  an  undeniable 
right  to  petition  Congress  to  tax  themselves  for  national 
recovery  and  a  pension  measure. 

The  fight  toward  this  end  has  only  begun  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  should  listen  to  the  voice  and  peti- 
tions of  the  people  and  grant  an  immediate  hearing  on 
H.  R.  4199. 

We  have  now  118  signatures  of  Congressmen  on  the  peti- 
tion to  discharge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  151 
j   signatures  on  the  petition  to  Chairman  Doughton,  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  grant  a  committee  hearing 
on  H.  R.  4199, 

Many  economists  and  some  of  our  country's  brightest 
minds  are  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  with  millions  of  our  people  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  Congress  for  its  enactment,  or  at  least  brought 
on  the  floor  for  debate,  it  seems  unanswerable  tnat  a  hear- 
ing must  and  should  be  given  at  once  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  for  the  forces  of  public  opinion  must 
and  will  finally  prevail 
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The  May  Bill— A  Prelude  to  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF   MTSSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1938 


AN    ADDRESS   BY   HON.   C.  ARTHtJR   ANDERSON   OF  MISSOUTU 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include  the  following 
address  I  delivered  to  the  students  of  Ohio  State  University 
on  Wednesday  last: 

My  friends  of  Ohio  State  University,  there  Is  no  way  In  which  I 
can  adequately  expre.ss  my  pleasure  and  thanks  for  the  kind  recep- 
tion I  haye  recened  here,  and  for  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
you  on  the  subject  of  peace  TTiere  Is  Jtist  one  note  of  disappoint- 
ment In  my  being  here  and  that  is  the  Illness  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  Congressman  Paul  Kvale.  who  was  to  be  your 
speaker  on  this  occasion.  I  am  here  In  his  stead,  but  I  cannot 
take  his  place. 

Peace  Is  a  very  broad  subject  upon  which  volumes  have  been 
and  are  being  written.  But  In  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  subject — 
peace  Is  something  that  is  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  all  reason- 
able indlyiduals  It  Is  a  subject  very  near  to  me  because  I  know, 
from  experience,  what  war  actually  Is.  It  Is  a  subject  very  near 
to  you  because  you  are  the  ones  to  fight  and  pay  for  the  next  war 
should  It  come,  and  God  forbid  that  such  a  calamity  befall  us. 
This  Nation,  by  the  grace  of  Ood.  seems  to  be  the  last  outpoet  for  a 
free  and  honest  dlseusslon  of  peace.  Other  nations  may  utter  re- 
peated and  plaintive  protestations  of  their  desire  for  peace,  but 
even  as  they  speak  their  words  are  lost  amid  the  rumble  of  artillery 
and  the  clatter  of  marching  armies. 

The  Orient  Is  torn  asunder  by  a  great  war.  The  fertile  fields  and 
▼alleys  of  ancient  China  are  drenched  In  the  blood  of  her  martyred 
sons  Innocent  women  and  children  are  slaughtered  by  thousands, 
and  the  whole  world  shudders  at  the  sight  of  thU  relentless  de- 
struction and  devastation.  But  I  often  wonder — do  we  stop  to 
think  before  we  condemn?  I  wonder  if  we  reallae  that  many  of  the 
war  machines  that  now  lay  waste  the  Orient  and  tear  limb  from 
limb  of  little  children  were  fashioned  by  American  hands;  sold  by 
American  merchants,  who  mindful  of  the  deadly  nature  of  their 
wares,  could  not  overcome  the  passion  to  reap  a  fortuiie  from  the 
slaughter  of  their  fellow  men. 

Many  thousands  of  miles  from  the  Orient  a  great  conflict  will 
■oon  reach  Its  second  full  year  of  destruction  and  ruin.  In  Spain 
better  than  two  and  a  half  million  of  her  finest  sons  have  given 
their  Itres  in  battle.  The  great  cathedrals  and  universities  that 
have  so  long  graced  the  Spanish  Nation  and  held  a  significant  place 
to  the  panorama  of  world  civilization  have  been  tumbled  into  a 
heap  of  smoldering  debris.  The  libraries  and  manuscripts  that  were 
once  the  haven  of  students  from  the  whole  world  have  been  lost 
forever  amid  shell  holes  and  ashes.  The  vast  plains  and  beautiful 
cities  of  the  Spanish  Nation  are  now  the  proving  ground  for  foreign- 
made  aircraft,  mawdilne  guns,  tanks,  and  other  machines  of  war. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  civil  war  of  the  SpanlJih  people,  and  become 
the  arenapf  combat  for  other  nations  whose  destiny,  guided  by 
gfodless  nunds,  leads  them  Inevitably  Into  the  fiery  crucible  of  war. 

We  In  America  are  fortunate  beyond  Immediate  comprehension 
In  that  we  are  at  peace  with  everybody.  Our  Oovemment  Is  dedi- 
cated to  a  policy  of  peace  and  good  wUl.  Our  people  stand  four- 
square behind  that  jxillcy. 

It  has  long  been  my  firm  belief  that  the  greatest  danger  to  a 
nation's  tranquillity  lies  hidden  In  the  very  government  of  the 
nation  Itself  If  the  government  of  a  nation  Is  bent  on  war.  It  can, 
through  various  channels  and  by  diverse  metms.  Influence  and 
change  the  minds  of  a  people  from  a  desire  for  peace  to  the  wild 
rabble  for  war  I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  armies  on  the  battle- 
field this  very  day  are  there  becaxise  the  government,  often  but  (»ie 
man,  and  not  the  people  want  them  there. 

You  may  say  that  a  government  cannot  do  what  the  people  do 
not  want.  But.  my  friends,  we  all  know  that  many  nations  today 
are  definitely  ruled  by  very  small  but  powerfxil  mlnorltleB. 

Lest  we  In  America  become  entangled  In  that  European  fad  com- 
monly called  government  by  a  dictator,  let  us  take  stock  of  certain 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  CongresB  of  United  States. 

Mv  friends,  Mr  Ktalk  had  Intended  to  speak  to  you  concerning 
the  dangers  bound  up  in  the  May  bill,  sometimes  called  the 
war-profits  bill,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  carry  out  his  Intention. 
I  am  sure  you  are  all  conversant  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  KvaLz,  Mr.  MAvnucK,  of  Texas,  and  I  have  written  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  report  In  opposition  to  this  bill,  for 
we  feel  that  It  Is  a  prelude  to  dlctatorahlp  and  destructive  of 
eonstlttitlonal  govemment.  We  ail  reallae  that  war  Is  a  time  of 
great  national  crisis.  It  is  the  supreme  test  of  endurance  for  men 
ar^d  ideals.     It  Is  a  ttm«^  when  aU  men  must  give  their  level  bet. 


It  Is  a  time  wtien  no  man  can  be  permitted  to  shtrt  his  duty.  It 
Is  elementary  that  the  men  In  the  field  have  the  full  support  of 
those  behind  the  lines.  It  is  utterly  unconscionable  that  those 
who  remam  at  home  be  permitted  to  reap  a  harvest  of  untold 
millions  while  their  brothers  and  squals  lie  dead  on  the  field  of 
oombat. 

The  history  of  our  last  war  Is  suffldent  to  convince  anyone  of 
InteUlgence  that  we  need — that  we  must  have — legislation  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  war.  But  let  us  not  attempt  to  do  tbls  by 
scuttling  the  ship  of  state  and  setting  up  a  dictatorship  as  com- 
plete and  as  powerful  as  any  now  In  existence  anywhere.       

Let  us  look  Into  this  blU.     In  the  minority  report  we  said.  "Thl« 
bill  Is  unnecessary',  full  ttf  puretense.  a  draft  of  human  belnga.  and 
a  serious  danger  to  democracy.     It  does  none  of  the  things  It  sa3rs 
it  does.     It  takes  absolutely  no  'profits  out  of  war."  It  'equalizes 
the  burdens  of  war  in  no  manner  whatsoever.  It  does  nut  'pro- 
mote p)eace.'     Yet  In  its  title  It  claims  to  do  all  these  things.     The 
bill  is  in  much  worse  form  and   much  more  dangero\is  than  the 
Sheppard-Hill  bill.     An  honest  Utle  to  this  bill  would  be,  'A  bill 
to  take   the  democracy  out  of  America  upon  the  declaration  of 
war.'     We  have  fought  one  war  to  make  this  a  land  of  democracy. 
We  have   fought   five   others.     Whatever   the   purpose  of   another 
war.    it    is    evident    the    framers    of    this    legislation    believe    the 
prosecution   of    It   would    be    Impossible   except   by   setting    up    In 
advance  a  dictatorship,    unequaled   In   the   history  of   the   world. 
"We  caU  attention  of  the  American  people  to  the  fact  that  In 
all  our  previous  wars,  no  such  dictatorship  was  set  up.     Iixdeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  amayJng  bUls  ever  conceived  In  Ooni^resB. 
It   18  certainly   the   most   dangerous.     It   is   against   the   Intereal 
of   business,   of   labor,   and   the    veterans  of   all   the   wars   America 
has    fought.     There    Is    not    a    single    phase    of    American    life,    a 
single    endeavor — a    man,    woman,    or    child    tn    this    Nation    who 
would   not   be   directly   affected   Immediately   upon   the   cif>eratlon 
of  this  proposed  act.     This  blU  might  be  briefly  analysed  as  hav- 
ing four  principal  features: 

"(1)  Excessive,  unlimited  arbitrary  power  vested  In  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(2)  Draft  of  all  human  beings  at  the  will  of  the  dictator- 
President. 

"(3)   No  guaranty  against  profiteering. 

"(4)  And  no  tax  provisions  whatever;  therefore,  no  provision 
that  will  even  remotely  take  the  profits  out  of  war." 

Let  lis  review  the  powers  handed  to  the  Chief  ExecutlTe  by 
Congress  "Setting  up  of  services.  prlc»,  rates,  oommlsslons,  and 
compensation  are  given  to  the  President,  by  prodamatlon,  and 
the  granting  or  not  of  licenses.  Also  the  setting  up  of  InduMrlai 
organiaatlons.  and  to  make  any  conditions,  exemprtlODs,  or  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  and  publicly  proclaim." 

Now  take  the  last  sentence  of  section  7:  "During  such  time  at 
war  he  is  authorized  to  make  such  temporary  rearrangements  and 
transfers  of  executive  agencies,  and  bureaus,  and  divisions  thereof, 
and  to  transfer  temporarUy  such  duties,  powers,  functions,  funds, 
and  personnel  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  sudi 
war."  By  this  single  sentence  the  President  could  completely, 
and  at  whim,  reorganize  the  Oovemment  in  any  way  he  saw  fit. 
Funds  appropriated  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion could  be  transferred  at  wUl.  The  Labor  Department  could 
be  put  under  the  War  Department;  money  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  be  used  for  the  Navy.  This  absolute  aiMl 
unchecked  power  oould  be  used  to  entirely  change  tbe  form — 
and  what  is  worse,  the  substance — of  our  Government,  and, 
although  said  to  be  temporary,  yet  there  would  be  no  aesurano* 
erf  a  siirrender  of  this  despotic  power.  The  possessor  ol  power 
Is  reluctant  to  surrender  it.  There  Is  an  old  maylm  "that  powor 
grows  on  what  It  feeds  ocx." 

To  allay  in  the  minds  of  the  people  Um  fear  of  the  Kms  of 
democratic  principle*  and  liberties  another  section  was  placed 
in  the  bill  showing  t^<lt  Congress  could  end  the  war.  and  tbus 
at  least,  impliedly,  take  the  powers  it  had  stirrendered  back  from 
the  Pi«ddent.  This  Is  aU  vanity  and  pretense.  Once  surrendmd 
such  power  might  never  be  reigalned  by  the  people.  The  vary 
Inclusion  at  such  a  provlsi<Hi  clearly  lndlcat.es  tbe  surrender  hf 
Congreas  that  should  never  be  made. 

Two  feattires  shotild  especially  be  thoroughly  undetatood— «b* 
licensing  and  fixing  of  prices. 

The  power  to  grant  licenses  at  will  Is  tbe  powar  of  abeohito 
control  of  every  endeavor,  big  and  LltUe.  It  la  tbe  powar  of 
economic  life  and  death. 

This  bill  as  it  is  drawn  will  In  no  way  guarantee  the  prerentlon 
of  profiteering.  It  authortxes  the  President  to  fix  certain  prtoea  at 
rates  prevailing  "on  a  date  or  dates  to  be  fixed  by  the  President.'' 
and  thus  authorizes  and  Instructs  him  to  flz  a  date  or  dates  which 
will  establish  the  rates.  The  very  idea  of  seeking  to  control  proflka 
with  preference  to  prices  prevailing  at  a  given  date  or  dates  is 
prepcvterous.  for  tbe  ^nvple  reason  that  tbe  Increased  productloa 
to  meet  war  demands  might,  and  doutftless  wlU.  boost  profits  sky 
high  at  fixed  prices.  The  very  language  of  the  bill  permiU  rather 
than  prevents  profiteering 

In  a  situation  like  this,  when  all  restraint  Is  taken  off  the 
Executive,  and  all  power,  totally  unresi;ralned.  te  vested  thet*,  ona 
can  only  speculate  ss  to  what  will  oocvir.  UsuaUy,  In  the  creatlaa 
of  boards  those  in  charge  of  btosiness  will  be  members.  On  the 
sptu"  of  huge  orders  for  armament  and  oommodltlee  and  suppltea. 
ttkese  boanls.  oompoaed  of  wealthy  dolUr-a-year  men.  wfll  natutaBf 
make  Inducements  by  way  of  more  profita,  rather  than  laa^ 
Labor  wages  will  be  fixed  down. 
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ThXa   bin    tDTolTW   the  prtnclf»Ji 
peraonalitiM.     When  undemocr»»lc 
eltt-><*r  upon  a  iruppoaed  or  real 
at  *  prr»on<UUf    the  w»y  ts  paved 
In  the  praaent  eaae.  utd  upon  anj 
tiv-   rruiijht   choose   any  method — tjr 
•trjction    of    pf1v«t«    capltaUam. 
ectnomic  and  bUBtneaa  stnieture. 
thii   bill   can.   cbooM   tbe   suet 
ewnt    the  people  would  have 
die!      There   would    b*   nolhtn^   U 
annpd  foroM  backed  bj  tb« 
hli    hands.     The  mere  tbouubt  ot 
coi  template.     When  a  nation  goe* 
lu  constitutional   rl^htt.  to  throif 
what  It  barfalned  tor.  namely 
Ub'Tty 

U  haa  bMB  frequentty  mid 
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r«*>)rt  to  the  lue  of  oaostttutlon^ 
lait      We  do  not  offer  a  long 
a  technical  on*.     But  under  the 
anil   purauant  to   the  Conctltutlc|a 
tlZTve  of  war.  appropriate  private 
corapenaatlon   therefor.     He  can 
tlktufh   alreadr  oontraeted  for 
prioae.     But  the  War  Department 
ariittrarlly  la  plainly  unconatltutl(fnal 
tftiBtnal  MoblllBatlon  Plan."  ai 
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stop   him.   with    the   power   of 

right  to  draft  millions  In 
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th-t  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  It  aa; 
wl'Jumt  oonetltutlonal  amendmet^* 
for  court  reTlew  of   the  falmeas 
Is   fixed "     ThU   bUl   makes   no 
ITie   Joint  holding  of   the  Army 
■tutea  "Vuch   an   act   must   rest 
0:«iatltutk>n   Is  not  suspended 
arid  Navy  themselves  clearly  show 
■tltutlonal     Therefore,  a  price 
"jiist"    or    -reasonable"    will    not 
TTiFOUghout  all  law  is  the  Mea  o 
Is  "unreasonable  "     In  the  recent 
ca.«s  such   wages  were  not  uphefd 
Oir'vemment  to  fix  wages,  but  a 
fiiidlnga  that  It  was  reasonable. 

Oongrees  has  no  such  arbltrar' 
Ortalnly  If  Congrees  has  no 
ecofer  such  a  right  upon  the 
h«-ld  that  Congrees  cannot  merely 
tlM  to  the  President.     Certainly 
wtilch  It  <k>ea  not  Itsrtf  pa 

Ae  a  clloaaz  to  this  monstrous 
merely   txpresees   the   Idea   that 
further  explanation  la  neceeeary 
shows  plainly  that  there  Is  no 
out  of  war.     Nowhere  are  such 
talten  out  or  even  renKKely 

In  conclusion  we  feel  that 
dnagerouB   thing   Is   the 
btxiy— by  an  elected  Oongrees. 
can  force  Oongress  to  do  lU  duty 
ot  Congress  to  do  Its  duty.     It  I 

C'ople  to  demand  such  obedlenc^ 
•  guilty  of  enacting  this  tragic  *'- 
XM>ne  of  his  hopes  of  taking  the 

The  appeal  against  such 
BO  special  group.    True,  tatnnan 
be  confiscated   by  the  vUl  of  s| 
greater  danger  than  property 

Bat  business,  property,  the 
8iib)eet  to  grave  dangera;  and 
ictenwu  still  desire  representaU 

Prom  the  Meallsn  of  AsMrtc 
bJil    should    receive    the    fighting 
A:menc».     fid  fact,  this  Is  ode  t 
can  and  will  oomblne  to  defeat  a 

Any  person  ot  ordinary 
ottmplete   surrender   to  caseuttfi 
piK>ple  that  elected  us  to  rspresei 

To  the  Pnsktant  Is  0Tan  '^ 
tatortal  par«er  of  the  mo* 
ti-m  tMoim  ot  the  Chlsf  BteeaU^ 
vouM  be  a  faree.    Of  such  stuff 
ties  a<  a  tiee  people  k»t. 
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fi!«l  (hat  ya«  hsve  a  great 
the  eauae  of  paaoe.    Tour  ftrst 
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the  Constitution  is  the  resort 

ray  of  saying  that  cowards  often 

technicalities  to  evade  a  fair 

argument,  much  leas 

Defense  Act  now  In  effect 

Itself,    the   President   can.    in 

iroperty  and  make  Just  and  fair 

I  irder   goods   at  such   prices   even 

r   private    individuals   at    higher 

Itadf  ahows  that  fixing  of  prices 

In  the  very  elaborate  "In- 

by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 

'Any  scheme  of  price  fixing. 

mtjst  provide  an  opportunity 

and   Jtwtice  of  the   price   which 

luch    provision    for    court   review 

and    Navy   Departments   further 

>n    the   axiom   that   the  Federal 

time   of   war."     The   Army 

that"thls  bill  Is  obviously  uncon- 
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what  Is  "reasonable"  and  what 

upholding  at  the  mlnimum-wa(;e 

on  the  arbitrary  right  of  the 

based  on  a  ■t\id7,  and  upon 


power  either  in  peace  or  war. 

constitutional  right  It  cannot 

The  Supreme  Court  has 

write  a  blank  check  of  authorl- 

tongrees  cannot  delegate  a  power 


lateilli  anee 


an  American  corporation  makes  a  flnanclal  Investment  for  profit 
In  any  foreign  nation  It  assumes  the  full  risk  attendant  upon 
sjch  Investment. 

I  would  rather  see  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  or  for  that  matter, 
any  other  corporation,  lose  its  entire  t200.000.000  Investment  In 
China,  or  In  any  country  than  see  the  blood  of  one  single  Ameri- 
can soldier  spilled  on  aiiy  foreign  soil. 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

LN  THE   HOrSK  OF  RKI'RESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28,  1928 


llADIO    SPEECH    OF    HON     BYRON    N     SCOTT,    AT    NEW    YORK 

CITY,   APREL   28,    1»38 


Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  speech 

delivered  by  me  over  sUtion  WETVD  at  New  York  City.  April 

:>8,  1938: 

I  want  to  thank  WEVD  for  making  their  facilities  available  to 
me  for  this  brief  discussion  of  Americas  position  aimong  the 
aatlona  of  the  world.  We  are  all  interested  In  that  at  the  same 
'.Ime  that  we  are  Interested  In  finding  methods  that  will  prevent 
our  l)ein«  involved  in  any  war  of  someone  else's  making.  We 
iire  Interested,  too.  in  the  high  cosu  of  military  and  naval  prep- 
iiratlons  for  the  defense  of  our  national  security.  We  are  In- 
".erested   in   humanity   and   we   axe   Interested   In   world   peace. 

Practically  all  of  the  nations — the  United  States  Included — 
lave  signed  the  KeUogg-Briand  Peace  Pact  to  outlaw  war.  That 
aact  says  that  we  condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of 
nternatlonal  controversies  and  renounce  It  as  an  Instrximent  of 
aation&l  policy  In  our  relaUons  with  other  nations.  By  that 
pact  the  contracting  parties  agreed  "that  the  settlement  or  solu- 
tion of  all  disputes  or  conflicts  of  whatever  nature  or  of  what- 
ever origin  they  may  t)e,  which  may  arise  among  them,  shall  never 
be  sought  except  by  pacific  means." 

Doesn't  that  sound  gtxxl  to  you?  It  does  to  me.  If.  after 
signing  it.  all  nations  had  lived  up  to  It,  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  threat  to  our  peace  and  national  security.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  increasing  the  sUse  of  our  Navy  by  20 
percent  and  tl. 500.000  000.  It  wouldn't  he  necessary  for  us  to 
Increase  our  Army  and  coast  defenses  and  to  pass  record-breaking 
Army  and  Navy  supply  bills 

Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  signed  that  treaty.  Now  take  a 
look  at  your  newspapers.  Mussolini  seised  Ethiopia  by  force. 
Japan  took  Manchuria.  Germany,  by  a  show  of  force,  took 
Austria.  Japwn  is  Invading  China.  Mussolini  and  Hitler  wage 
war  on  the  side  of  the  tool  Franco,  against  the  Loyalist  govern- 
ment of  Spain.     Hitler  is  preparing  to  seize  Czechoslovakia. 

We  In  America  are  sickened  by  the  accounts  of  the  bombing 
of  Madrid.  Barcelona,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking.  It  is  hard  for  Xis 
to  realise  the  inhumanity  and  brutality  of  those  who  order  the 
wanton  destruction  of  defenseless  cities  with  their  populations  of 
unarmed   and    noncombatant   men,    women,   and   children. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  statement  of  the  Joint  American  Oom- 
mlttee  for  Protection  of  Minorities,  17  State  Street,  New  York 
City: 

"la  humanity  a  local  feeling''  Does  s3rmpathy  stop  at  the 
frontiers?  Does  the  heart  shrink  and  harden  as  it  approaches  an 
Imaginary  line  on  the  earth's  surface?  Is  moral  Indignation  im- 
plemented Into  action  only  by  deeds  perpetrated  under  one's  own 
eyes?  Has  duty  no  peaceful,  though  effective,  work  to  do  beyond 
one's  native  land?  Does  a  man  cease  to  be  a  brother  by  living  in 
another  state?  Is  liberty  nothing  to  us  if  cloven  down  at  a 
distance?" 

We  In  America  wonder  how  safe  we  are.  We  read  of  the  prop- 
aganda that  goes  into  South  America  from  Germany  and  Italy — 
as  It  went  into  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Pree  City  of 
Danzig.  We  read  of  the  cooperation  between  the  German.  Italian, 
and  Japanese  agents  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  South  America. 
Ceotral  America,  and  Mexico  and  we  see  no  denial  of  the  existence 
of  these  things  by  any  branch  of  our  own  Goverxunent. 

We  know  of  the  ambition  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  the  Japanese 
mllltansts,  the  Nazis,  and  the  Fascists,  and  we  wonder  what  pMt 
we  play  In  those  ambitions. 

We  m  America  are   interested  In  the  preservation  of  our  peace 
and  our  national  security      I  think  that  we  all  would  prefer  that 
and   national   security  xnlght   be   insured   by   world   peace 
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and  cooperation  than  maintained   by  oiu  Army   and   Navy   at  a 
tremendous  cost  of  money,  men,  and  wealth. 

If  the  world  Is  at  peace  we  are  In  no  danger.  As  war  spreads 
In  the  world  we  are  endangered. 

Let's  revert  to  the  Kellogg  Pact.  Can't  the  nations  who  are 
living  up  to  the  terms  of  that  treaty  find  some  peaceful  way,  by 
economic  pressure  perhaps,  to  make  those  who  break  that  treaty 
refrain  from  those  violations  and  help  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  world? 

I'd  ten  times  rather — yes.  I'd  a  thousand  times  rather  make  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  peaceful  cooperation  of  those  nations  who 
today  are  living  up  to  the  Kellogg  Pact,  and  fail,  than  I  would  to 
continue  in  our  present  cooperation  with  the  three  nations  who  are 
violating  that  pact  We  are  selling  to  Japan  the  things  that  Japan 
is  using  in  her  Illegal  invasion  of  China.  We  are  buying  from 
Japan  and  thereby  sending  her  the  money  to  buy  the  bombs  that 
drop  on  Nanking.  We  refuse  to  sell  to  the  Loyalist  government  in 
Spain  the  things  she  needs  to  defend  herself  against  the  German 
and  Italian  invasions,  but  we  sell  bombs  snd  other  munitions  of 
war  to  both  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  who  knows  whether  or  not 
these  self-same  bombs  fell  on  the  unprotected  Inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Barcelona.  If  we  won't  cooperate  with  those  nations  who 
are  living  up  to  9he  Kellogg  Pact,  in  an  attempt  to  stjp  this  ag- 
gression, these  unlawfvU  Invasions,  this  wanton  destruction  of 
human  life,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  civilization  let's  quit 
selling  to  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  nations  who  are  gtiilty 
of  It. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  United  States  notify  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  that  they  are  violating  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  that  Japan 
Is  violating  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  guaranteeing  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  China  ( a  treaty  which,  incidentally,  Japan  signed ) .  I 
should  like  to  see  the  people  of  the  United  States  quit  buying 
things  made  in  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  until  the  violations 
ceased  I  should  like  to  see  the  United  States  place  an  embargo 
on  goods  to  or  from  them  to  last  as  long  as  the  violations  last  and 
promise  to  repeat  It  In  the  cbse  of  any  future  violation.  Then  I 
shoxild  like  to  see  the  United  States  Invite  Great  Britain.  Prance, 
Russia,  and  Holland  to  follow  suit.     I  believe  they  would  do  It. 

Because  I  feel  this  way  and  because  I  believe  that  thousands  of 
our  people  feel  the  same  way,  I  Introduced  a  resolution  requesting 
the  State  Department  to  advise  the  House  of  Representatives  what 
nations,  when,  and  in  what  manner  In  the  last  10  ywirs  had  vio- 
lated treaties  to  which  we  and  they  were  signato^.  That  resolu- 
tion did  not  come  from  any  mysterious  source.  It  did  not  have 
anybody's  blessing.  Nobody's  approval  or  disapproval  was  asked 
for  The  President  did  not  approve  It — nor  did  he  disapprove  it. 
It  was  not  thought  up  at  any  meeting  or  at  any  dliuier.  I  Intro- 
duced It.  It  was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee  and  they 
sent  it  to  the  State  Department  for  conmient.  Secretary  Hull  was 
on  his  vacation  so  the  comment  of  the  State  Department  was 
signed  by  Sumner  Welles,  Acting  Secretary  ot  State.  The  gist 
of  the  answer  was  that  Italy  had  violated  tJie  Kellogg  Pact  by  the 
Ethiopian  Invasion  and  that  Japan  had  violated  It  by  the  seizure 
of  Manchuria.  The  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  without  even  reading  or 
printing  the  comment  In  the  Rxcoko.  The  House  voted  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table. 

I  must  ask  these  questions.  Doesn't  Sumner  Welles  know  what 
is  happening  In  Spain  and  China?  Doesn't  he  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Austria?     Does  he  want  to  know? 

Everybody  else  knovrs.  Or  Is  Mr.  Welles  being  technical?  The 
Kellogg  Pact  renounced  war.  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy  havent 
declared  war  oflSclally.  Japan  claims  that  she  Is  acting  In  self- 
defense.  In  Spain  It  Is  officially  known  as  a  civil  war.  It  probably 
will  be  the  same  thing  In  Czechoslovakia.  In  Ethiopia  it  was  the 
suppression  erf  disorder  In  self-defense.  In  Austria  It  was  by  a 
show  of  force,  or  a  "putsch."  We  dont  know  what  It  will  be  in 
South  America.  That  Is  the  technical  side.  But  to  me  and  to 
many  other  pec^le,  weu-  is  war.  Warfare  is  war,  and  there  Is 
warfare  in  China  and  In  Spain.  I  don't  care  about  legal  terms  in 
this  Instance. 

When  we  signed  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  we  meant  that  we  were 
outlawing  warfare.  We  dont  condone  the  clrcxmiventlon  of  law  by 
device  In  our  country.  We  shouldn't  condone  It  in  the  world.  I 
applaud  any  move  that  any  country  makes  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world:  It  may  be  necessary  to  write  off  some 
violations  of  the  past,  but  I  will  not  accept  a  policy  of  buying  off 
the  aggressors  at  the  expense  of  Independent  pe<q>le  Just  becaiue 
their  territorial  botmdarles  are  small,  their  governments  weak,  or 
their  preparatl<ms  for  defense  are  inadeqtiate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  can  be  appeased 
and  made  pacific  by  concessions.  Conversely,  I  believe  that  each 
concession  made  to  them  will  become  the  basis  for  a  new  demand 
and  that  the  time  wlU  come  sometime  when  further  concessions 
cannot  be  made.  Then  what — and  what  will  we  have  accomplished 
by  our  past  policy? 

What  will  happen  if  Ctechoalovakla  refuses  to  give  in  to  Henleln 
and  HlUer?  Let's  try  to  look  ahead  a  little  and  then  figure  out 
what  we  had  better  do  about  It. 

A  concrete  suggestion  that  I  make  Is  that  we  lift  the  embargo 
on  Spain  right  now. 

Here  I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  from  Maxwell  8.  Stewart,  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  8  West  Fortieth  Street.  New  Tork,  to 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Green.  Chief,  Office  of  Anns  and  Munitions  Control. 
Department  of  State.  Washington.  D.  O.: 
LXXXni— App 116 


'It  cannot  very  well  be  denied  that  the  Neutrality  Act  has  aided 
the  SpaiUsh  rebellion  and  encouraged  G<:rman-Itallan  intervention, 
at  the  expense  of  the  legal  Government  of  Spkain.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  ttiat  International  law  frowns  upon,  if  It  does  not 
explicitly  prohibit,  furnishing  of  supplies  and  ammunitions  to  a 
revolutionary  group  uprising  against  an  established  government. 
This,  In  effect,  has  been  the  result  of  ttie  American  Neutrality  Act 
with  regard  to  Spain.  Surely  It  caiuiot  be  argued  that  the  present 
conflict  in  Spain  'threatens  or  endangeis  the  peace  of  the  United 
SUtes.' 

"Removal  of  the  embargo  at  this  time  might  also  have  a  very 
salutary  effect  In  informing  the  world  that  the  United  States  la  no 
longer  throwing  its  Influence  on  the  side  of  anarchistic  forces  In 
international  relations.  This,  quite  apait  tram  the  effect  on  I^Miln. 
might  do  more  than  anything  else  tov^ard  preventing  the  world 
war  that  now  seems  inevitable." 

I  believe  that  that  would  be  a  beginning  that  would  end  in  world 
economic  cooperation  to  effectuate  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  outlaw 
warfare  as  well  as  war. 

I  want  to  try  It  before  the  crisis  oocun  in  Czechoslovakia  and  tha 
then  Inevitable  world  war  ensues.  I  say  this  because  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  present  to  hand  the  United  States  on  to  the 
future  Just  as  secure  in  the  world  as  it  was  when  the  present  re- 
ceived it. 

In  the  meantime  let's  not  buy  Japanese-,  German-,  or  Italian- 
made  goods,  because  they  use  the  money  to  buy  bombs  and  muni- 
tions to  drop  on  Nanking  and  Bare^iloai,  and  may  use  them 
day  at  our  back  door  In  South  or  Central  America. 


Aeronautical  Training^  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3.  1938 


UNITED  STATES  AERONAUTICAL  ACADEMY  BILL  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH ANaATION  TRAINING  AS  AT  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL 
ACADEMIES — TRAINING  ALSO  AT  LANIM3RANT  OOLLBQES 
AND  R.  O.  T.  C.  UNITS 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  bill  H.  R.  10350,  pro- 
viding for  aviation  training  through  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Aeronautical  Academ;^,  aviation  units  at  laod- 
grant  colleges,  and  other  methods. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 


(H.  R.  10350,  75th  Cohj;.,  Sd  sess.) 
A  biU  to  provide  aeronauUcal  training  at  land-grant  collegea.  high 
schools,  and  private  institutions.  In  tbie  same  manner  as  now  pro- 
vided for  military  education,  and  to  furth«-  promote  clvU  and 
mUltary  flying  by  establishing  the  United  States  Aeronautical 
Academy  for  the  training  of  cadets  a:[id  officers  in  military  aero- 
nautics, said  academy  to  be  upon  a  basis  of  equal  dignity.  Im- 
portance, and  scientific  and  tactical  standing  as  the  United  Statea 
MUltary  Academy  and  the  United  SUtes  Naval  Academy 
Whereas  what  is  commonly  known  as  military  training  Is  offered 
at  land -grant  coUegee,  high  schools,  and  private  edticatlonal  in- 
stitutions,  being  fostered   by  the  United   States   Oovenunent,    It 
being  now  necessary  that  aviation  be  fostered  and  promoted  on  a 
scale  at  least  as  wide  as  military  training  now  offered,  it  belnf 
understood  that  there  are  now  approximately  100,000  Reserve  oOcsrs 
of  the  line,  and  approximately  only  1,000  oOcers  on  flying  status  la 
the  Air  Corps  Reserve;  and 

Whereas  at  least  100,000  pilots,  military  and  ctvillan.  should  ba 
trained  in  this  country  for  the  necessltlia  of  commerce  and  national 
defense,  and  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  the  direct  recognition 
of  aviation  training  upon  the  ftill  and  equal  basis  of  importance 
and  dignity  with  the  Military  and  Na\'al  Academies;  said  schools, 
even  If  immediately  established,  being  entirely  Inadequate,  but  a 
fair  beginning  for  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  aviation 
training;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  at  the  present  time  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  Clay  Coimty,  N.  Y.,  and  the  United  BUtes  Nsval 
Academy  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Mel.,  both  of  said  Institutions 
being  In  accordance  with  the  traditions,  dignity,  and  tactical  and 
scientific  necessities  of  the  military  and  naval  sendees  and  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  entire  aeronautical  training  divisions  of  the  United 
BUtes  Air  Service  of  the  Army  are  locatad  In  Bexar  Coimty,  Thu. 
being  Randolph  Field,  Primary  Flying  School,  and  Kefly  Field.  Ad- 
vanced Flying  School,  in  which  couni:y  are  also  located  Dunoaa 
Field  mechanical  imit,  and  Brooks  Field,  tactical  unit,  all  of  said 
fields  being  a  part  at  the  United  States  Armj  Air  flames  and 
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on  the  New  Pacifism  delivered  at  Swurthmore  College 
by  i3eorfe  Cooper,  a  member  of  the  student  body,  on  April 
27,  1938: 

Mr  Chairman.  Congressman  Scott,  fellow  students,  the  an- 
nounced tlUe  of  mv  remarlu  was  the  "T^ew  Pactnsm."  I  fear  that 
I  must  have  told  that  to  the  student  board  In  a  flt  of  absent- 
mindedness,  fcr  I  have  tn  mir.d  no  clearly  defined  or  novel  systern 
to  jiropost-  I  have  been  impressed,  however,  and  that  Is  what  I 
had  In  mind,  by  the  jp-eat  chajngc  m  the  altitude  of  those  Inter- 
ested in  secunng  world  peace  Attitudes  are  constantly  changing 
under  the  impact  of  new  circumstances,  but  the  changed  Inter- 
national attitude  of  many  liberal  student^s  d'orlng  this  one  college 
Ken;ration  has  been  amarlr.gly  impressive  I  am  glad  to  have 
.seen  dxirlnR  the  4  years  that  I  have  t»een  at  Swarthmore.  a  con- 
tlniial  adjustment  of  students  to  new  problems  In  International 
affairs. 

I  am  not  going  to  wax  rheiorlcal  over  the  horrors  of  war.  That 
appears  to  have  been  an  InteRral  part  of  most  of  the  peace  speeches 
iha-.  have  been  heard  at  peace  strikes  since  the  campus  first  became 
pea:e  conscious.  War  Is  more  horrible  now  than  It  ever  was,  but 
to  jraphaslze  that  whlcii  we  all  JLaow  seems  pointless,  especially 
wh«n  It  can  contribute  nothlnn?  in  the  way  of  a  positive  formula 
for  peace.  A  recognition  of  the  insanity  of  war  should  be,  in  the 
beginnlnjj,  our  point  of  departure.  We  have  gone  beyond  the  point 
of  Himply  trying  to  convince  people  that  war  Is  undesirable;  the 
formuhis  that  have  been  offered  for  Um  realisation  of  world  peace — 
be  they  In  the  form  of  ueutraiily  or  collective  security — recogrUza 
that  tact  as  axlomaUc. 

The  great  fault  with  pacifism  m  the  past  has  been  tta  negative 
character  Before  the  present  European  tension  came  Into  exist- 
ence, before  It  became  plain  that  the  SpaiUiih  war  was  but  one 
maalXeatation  of  the  ra*ci.*t -democratic  struggle,  negative  pacifism 
wai  not  a  dangerous  anaclirunism.  But  we  are  In  cooatant  danger 
of  applying  that  admirable  pacifist  Ideal  In  such  a  way  that  It 
mciins  complete  isolation  and  unwillingness  lo  cooperate  at  all  In 
the  movement  toward  luternatlonal  morality.  In  his  dealre  to  b« 
coritistent  the  extreme  pacifist  U  apt  to  preclude  the  succeas  of  any 
att4!mpts  to  bolster  the  existing  world  mechanism  to  guarante* 
wculd  peace. 

There  has  been  of  late,  on  the  liberal  campus,  a  swift  tranaltloa 
froin  highly  negative  pacifist  Ideas  to  diverse  poaitlve  formulaa 
for  peace  Tbeae  positive  furmuiae  have  ranged  from  neutrality 
to  <x>llective  sectirlty,  but  liiere  has  been  common  to  all  an  appre- 
cla  ion  of  the  need  for  .omethlng  other  than  the  negative  atate- 
me.3t  'I  will  not  fight."  We  should  not  be  so  naive  aa  to  think 
that  those  propoalng  neutrality  are  leading  us  Into  dangerous  Iso- 
lation or  that  thoae  advocating  collective  aeairlty  are  throwing  u* 
Into  war.  Both  systems  are  marked  by  an  orientation  In  peace 
thinking;  It  Is  the  function  of  the  liberal  campus  to  dlacuas  them 
and  determlrM  how  permanent  world  peace  institutions  can  ba 
acl-.ieved  without  our  shirking  our  national  duty  and  without  our 
flghtlng  another  war  to  gain  ihcm. 

Th*  pacifist  must  come  forward,  then,  wtth  a  formtila  poaltlT* 
In  nattire;  one  capable  of  ftndliM?  expression  In  an  International 
Inftitution  Instead  of  advocating  withdrawing  Into  our  shell,  we 
should  work  along  positive  lines  to  achieve  world  economic  aecur- 
Ity  by  the  removal  of  trade  baxrters.  quotas,  exchange  reatrlctlona. 
and  by  agreements  that  will  provide  the  groixndwork  for  more 
pe-manent  peace  Inatltutlons.  Fxjt  the  political  causes  of  war  are 
but  reflectloiu  of  these  more  basic  economic  tensions.  We  should 
ooiitlnue  to  urfe  support  of  the  League,  for  if  the  lights  are  going 
out  all  over  Europe,  as  we  are  frequently  told,  the  League  Is  at 
Vaast  a  spark.  And  tt  should  be  the  duty  of  the  tntelligent  etu- 
de at  to  be  continually  discxisalng  and  adjusting  peace  propoaala 
to  the  ever-changing  intematioruU  situation. 

Itf  we  will  grant  that  It  Is  the  atm  of  the  poaitlve  pacifist,  be  he 
foi'  collective  Berurlty  or  neutrality,  to  secur*"  permanent  peace,  it 
1*  up  to  i»  to  discuss  the  relative  merlu  of  these  proposals  and 
dUcover  which  will  be  more  effective  and  more  likely  to  achlev* 
our  deetred  end.  The*e  are  alternate  proposals  for  peaoe;  we  ob- 
saire  the  tasue.  as  I  have  intimated,  when  we  see  them  motivated 
by  cowardly  or  warlike  purposes 

I  do  not  b*r.eve  that  a  long-run  peace  can  come  about  by  th* 
application  of  an  embargo  upon  the  Spanlah  Republic  If  pacifist* 
ars  unable  to  tiuUce  a  moral  Judgment  tn  the  Spanlah  war,  they 
should  not  attempt  a  moral  Judgment  at  any  time  I  beltev*  that 
It  is  eminently  clear  that  the  realiaation  of  world  peace  tn  th* 
long  run  Is  incompatible  with  the  victory  of  faaclim  In  Spain. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  paetfist.  therefor*,  to  adjust  hU  thlnk- 
tng  to  thla  situation  and  not  persist  In  the  suicidal  policy  at 
tasurtnc  tlie  ultimate  victory  of  war  and  reaction  by  r«fualBg  to 
at'l  tb*  Loyallat  fovemment. 

In  time*  of  peace  we  have  been  overeager  to  reap  the  eoonomlo 
btnaflt*  of  InternAtlonal  cooperation:  In  times  of  streaa  we  hav* 
ocBtrlbated  little  of  our  weight  to  the  syntheslainf  at  peace  Inatltu- 
tli3B8.  The  duty  of  the  pacifist  ts  to  maintain  hla  antiwar  testimony 
and  at  the  same  time  put  forward  positive  meastires  for  the  reallxa- 
ttan  of  a  lasttng  international  peace  mechanlaoa.  An  antiwar  testl- 
DDony  alone  Is  InsufBclent.  for  it  carries  us  farther  away  from  th* 
i«al  l—Mi  at  bow  to  give  pact  nam  permaneno*.  If  oar  antiwar  attl- 
ttKl*  allowa  tu  to  coodooe  indirectly  Paaclat  aggieaalon.  rach  aa  we 
bikv«  la  Aala  and  Burope.  tt  Is  a  abort-alghtad  atutude  because  it 
Is  helping  to  perpetuate  thoae  v«ry  onnditlona  whlcb 
Iripocaible. 
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The  new  paciflsna.  as  I  see  It,  should  be  positive  and  creative.  It 
should  tear  Itself  away  from  Its  nineteenth-century  background 
and  add  its  influence  to  the  fight  for  collective  action.  It  should 
not  give  up  Its  attempts  at  world  peace  In  despair  and  retire  to 
Its  cavern  to  urge  peace  at  any  price.  The  price  of  such  a  policy, 
when  fasclam  triumphs,  will  only  be  perpetual  war  and  reaction. 


Bill  Providing  for  Government  Ownership  of  the 
Twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

"  HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1938 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.  R.  7230.  spon- 
sored by  160  Members  of  the  House,  providing  for  Govern- 
ment owTiershlp  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  Is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House.  Hearings  commenced  more  than  2  months  ago  and 
have  Just  been  concluded.  Many  witnesses  have  testified, 
and  the  hearings  will  soon  be  printed. 

RCSntVS    tXQTnMUXMTS    or    BANKS 

During  the  hearings  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  was  criticized  by  myself  and  others  for 
doubling  the  reserve  requirements  of  banks  in  1936.  It 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  practically  all  the  witnesses  that 
this  was  a  great  mistake  and  was  the  greatest  contributing 
factor  to  the  depression.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings the  Board  of  Governors  changed  their  policy  by  lower- 
ing the  reserve  requirements  12  ^^^a  percent. 

•naiuziNo  ooLO 

All  the  witnesses,  including  msrself,  expressed  disapprovsd 
of  the  Treasury's  policy  of  sterilizing  gold,  which  commenced 
in  1936  In  I>ecember.  and  which  has  resulted  in  more  than 
a  billion,  four  hundred  million  dollars  in  idle  gold  being  in- 
active and  unused.  It  was  my  contention  that  this  gold 
could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  currency,  and  in  answer  to  the 
argument  that  foreign  countries  would  possibly  be  withdraw- 
ing gold  in  the  near  future  and  we  would  need  it.  I  stated 
that  the  stabilization  fund  of  $2,000,000,000  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  all  withdrawals  for  the  next  2  or  3  years 
alone.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  the  policy  in 
regard  to  sterilization  of  gold  had  been  changed  and  this 
gold  in  the  form  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  will  soon  enter  the 
channel  of  trade  and  commerce  and  add  to  our  supply  of 
money. 

BAKIUH8  orr  OPSH-KAUCXT  COMMrrTBI 

One  of  the  purposes  of  our  bill  is  to  take  the  bankers  off 
the  open-market  conunittee.  As  it  is  now,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, consisting  of  seven  members,  has  authority  over  dis- 
count rates  of  Federal  Reserve  banks,  marginal  requirements, 
maximum  interest  rates  on  time  deposits,  and  reserve  requir- 
ments,  but  caimot  engage  in  open-market  operations,  which 
I  consider  the  greatest  power  over  money,  without  acting 
through  an  open-market  committee  composed  of  themselves, 
the  seven  Board  members,  and  five  bankers.  This  arrange- 
ment is  not  satisfactory,  and  in  answer  to  one  of  my  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Ecdes,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
stated ; 

Aa  to  the  poaltlon  of  the  bank  repreaentatlv**  on  th*  op*n-mar- 
ket  commltt**,  m  you  know,  Z  am  on  racord  as  favoring  their  r«- 
moval  from  the  conunltte*.  However,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  th* 
bank  representatlvei.  who,  of  coune.  arc  not  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee In  any  ca«e.  to  give  the  lmpr***lon  that  bacaua*  of  a  re- 
fusal or  obstructive  attitude  they  had  taUad  to  act  or  had  pre- 
vented prompt  action  at  Uila  period. 

As  a  further  and  better  explanation.  I  insert  herewith  a 
question  asked  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  committee,  and  Mr. 
Eccles'  reply: 

Mr.  Wn-LiAMS.  What  effect.  If  any.  on  the  open-market  policy  of 
the  optn-market  committee  have  these  five  members  repi«sentlng 
the  banks  of  the  country  had? 


What  has  been  the  effect  or  the  result  of  thetr  being  on  th* 
open-market  commlCtee.  wheUier  they  liave  aflectod  th*  Beard's 
policy  or  not? 

The  answer  of  Governor  Eccles  is  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Reserve  bank  representatives  on  the  op*n-market 
committee  are  five  Individuals,  each  one  of  whom  ha*  a  vote  and 
the  right  to  his  own  opinions.  They  bring  to  the  meetinf*  a 
knowledge  of  conditions  In  different  parts  of  the  oountry.  and 
the  Mew  York  representative  in  partlculiir  la  famUlar  with  oondl- 
tlons  In  the  money  market.  As  I  have  iiaid  before,  X  am  in  favor 
of  placing  the  open-market  committee's  funcUoDs  with  the  Board 
of  Governors,  which  Is  a  public  body  ai>polnted  by  the  Preaidamt 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  represint  the  public  Intorast.  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  bank  reiirasentativea  are  leas  oon- 
Bclentioua  than  Bocu-d  members  or  that  they  do  not  act  in  good 
faith  and  with  the  bast  of  Intontiona.  But  since  they  are  |H«al- 
dents  of  the  Reserve  banks  and  are  elected  by  th*  directon  of 
those  banks,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  in  turn  elected  by  the  mem- 
ber banks,  thelx  viewpoint  necessarUy  la  likely  to  refl*ot  that  ot 
member  banks.  I  feel  that  a  oonunlttee  which  la  antrustad  with 
monetary  policies  as  Important  aa  those  given  to  this  mmmitt— 
should  consist  entirely  of  persona  representing  the  public  Intesest. 

Broadly,  it  s*«ms  to  m*.  there  ar*  two  important  oonsideratlaM 
In  this  oonneotton.  On*  is  that  th*  op«n-mark*t  oommltte* 
shotUd  b«  in  a  position  to  act  promptly  in  an  •mcrganov.  and 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  aasembi*  a  oommittae  from  aU  over 
the  oountry  at  a  moment's  noUce.  Purtharmor*.  th*  probl*aM 
before  the  committee  should  be  constantly  studied  and  disoussail 
by  the  body  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  deolalona, 
and  yet  this  is  impoaaible  when  the  members  ar*  acattored. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  the  more  iiaportaat.  oonsldaratloB,  ts 
that  the  Board  of  Oovemora  has  full  n^uthority  ov«r  changes  in 
reserve  requirements,  discount  rates,  margin  requirements,  and 
maximum  Interest  rates  on  thns  depoeiu.  To  have  on*  of  the 
most  Important  Instruments  of  credit  |>ollcy  In  the  hands  of  a 
different  body  from  the  Board,  which  has  authority  over  the  other 
Instruments,  could  result  In  a  policy  adtipted  by  the  Board  being 
nuUlflsd  by  the  committee.  To  be  sure,  the  Board  has  a  majority 
of  the  committee,  but  this  means  that  the  Board,  tn  order  to  make 
its  policy  prevail  against  the  unanimous  oMXMltion  of  the  bank 
repreaentatlves  on  the  op«n-mai-k*t  ootomitta*.  must  to*  unani- 
mous Itself.  The  Board  might,  for  example,  reduoe  reeenre  r*- 
qulrements  and  thereby  Increase  excess  reaerves.  It  might  con- 
ceivably do  so  by  a  vote  of  S  to  a.  The  open-market  conunittee 
might  be  oppoeed  to  an  Increase  in  reiierves,  and  by  oomblnlng 
the  five  votes  of  the  presidents  with  the  two  minority  votes 
of  the  Board,  might  decide  to  reduce  the  open-market  portfolio  bj 
an  amount  aufficlent  to  offset  the  decreaie  in  reeerve  requlmnents. 
Whether  this  course  of  events  ts  probalile  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
possible  under  the  existing  law.  In  my  opinion  it  should  not  M 
possible. 

It  Win  be  noted  that  Mr.  Eccles  says  that  the  five  prlvftte 
individuals  representing  the  banks,  together  with  two  of  tht 
Board  of  Oovemors.  can  veto  practically  eversrthlng  done  bf 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

ABOLISH  riDBBai.   ADVZSOBT   ootticrmDi 

Another  Important  provision  of  our  bill  Is  aboUshlng  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  They  are  private  bankers  and 
should  not  be  a  legally  constituted  committee  to  advise  wfth 
a  governmental  agency.  Mr.  Eccles  ;ls  on  record  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  Federal  Advisory  Council. 

Another  major  proposal  in  our  bill  is  for  the  Government 
to  acquire  the  $132,000,000  In  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reaerfe 
banks,  now  held  by  the  7,000  national  and  State  banks  of  tbt 
country.  Mr.  Henz7  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  tht 
Treasury,  although  he  did  not  testify  in  this  hearing,  is  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  proposal.  Mr.  Eccles  testified  that  It 
was  immaterial  who  owned  the  stock,  that  the  control  wu 
what  counted,  and  indicated  that  he  was  not  greatly  ooq- 
cemed  about  this  proposal. 

The  word  "inflation"  Is  g«nsrally  loosely  used.  X  asked  Mr. 
Eccles  his  definition  of  the  word  "inflation."  Ths  question 
and  answer  are  as  follows: 

The  next  question  la.  I  want  you  to  ineot  in  the  record  a 
definition  of  the  wtxtl  "innatlonary." 

Hie  answer  furnished  by  Mr.  Ecdes  Is  as  follows: 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  "inflationary."  Bometimes  the  word  la 
used  to  mean  anything  that  results  in  a  riss  of  acUvlty  or  an 
advance  in  prlcea;  often  it  is  limited  cnly  to  mooetary  develop- 
ments that  result  in  rising  prices.  I  would  say  that  the  word 
"Inflationary"  deecrtbes  conditions  where  a  large  element  of  q>ecu- 
latlon  comes  into  the  picture  so  that  activity  is  motivated  In  part 
by  the  expectation  of  advancing  prices  and  costs.  It  is  usually 
characterized  by  excessive  forward  buying  and  Inventory  accumu- 
lation.    I  would  distinguish  such  conditions  sharply  from  those 
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Tte  foDowtnt  qoefttOD  and  taajw  are  iett-expianatory: 
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Cm  the  mandate,  howerer.  which  will  retiutre  the  Board 
of  Oovernors  to  adopt  a  policy  that  win  restore  the  192S 
pri(«  levei  and  five  either  body  of  Congress  the  power  to 
miove  any  Member  of  the  Board  not  canytag  out  that 
poCtcy.  la  strenuously  objected  to  by  Mr.  Eccles.  who  says  It 
carnot  be  accomplished.  On  this  (luestion.  however,  the 
committee  baa  heretofore  expressed  itself  In  favor  of  such  a 
proposal  when  it  adopted  the  Qoldaborough  bill  In  1932  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill  with  only  60 
dl&ienting  votes  on  a  roll  call  out  of  a  membership  of  435, 
so  the  House  it  on  record  In  favor  of  such  a  proposal.  There- 
fore, It  seems  that  our  bill  should  be  given  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  committee  and  should  be  passed  by  the  House 
of  Elepresentatlrea  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 


Bswltat  dua  to  tha  fiael  that  the    «prssentattvcs  of  the  Fedaral 
nsssr-va  feanfts  osi  tba  opan-market  eaminittae  refused  to  engage 

IB  piUUSpt 

rr'te  aaavcr  subaequently  fomlsbki  by  Mr.  Bodas  Is  as  follows: ) 
ITwa  I  Mid  that  I  did  not  t  dnk  long-term  Interest  rates 
would  advanoa,  I  did  no*  mean  t  lat  tbare  would  not  be  tern 
porary  fluetusttons  aad  psrtiaps  some  upward  adjustment  in 
tlkoaff  rates,  wblcb  wmf  acetmxmj  low  as  compared  with  all 
pwt  standards.  Tha  awafs  ra »  of  long-term  Oarvernjment 
bmta  bad  giona  down  to  t%  pe-oent  and  a  readjustment  in 
tlMse  raSes  aad  tn  rataa  on  htgh-i  rade  oorporate  bonds  was  not 
suTFrlalng.  The  readjustment  thft  took  plsoe_  last  March  was 
TtfA  oacaHltatad  by  tba  arttnn  00 
cxpIiOned.  tba  eomparaOTaly  tew 
not  bava  anoogb  aseaas  luauius 
vasy  isiv*  proBt  la  uoaaninisni 
the  ^jroflt  OB  thasa  bossda  wbich.^  oeuiaa.  had  an  influenos  on 
the  :ong-tsnn  rate  at  that  time,  ^d  theae  banks  been  concerned 
merely  wtth 

of 
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tot  the  f*w  New  Tork 

tlODiNl,    and    did    not 


New  York,  ysi,  aB  told,  tha  banks  sold  appmsliiiataly  %IJOOOJOOC.- 
ot  boikda  In  tba  first  half  of  ]  AST.     Tbara  had  already  been 


to 


000 

a  fail  tn  bond  prloas  to 

w%kh   ssMsdsrt  tba    ' 

was  00  incnaas  to 

oC  fii«t.  tlM  Padsn 

Donag  March   and   April   of   1037 

oeo.lioe  of  boBda  and  dlapoasd  of 

boM-inga.     BufaasqusB 

of  l&^st  year  ktng-tarm 

matcly  34  percent. 


tbsy  could   have 
of  short  term   paper   to   run 


the  same  effaet  on  long'-term 

uva  proTlded  tbam  wtth  siacb 

lead.      Tba  entire   estimated 

not    more    than   glOOUXMUXM 

-markat  banks  wtucb  I  have  men- 

gai.l004>eo   for    banks    outside    of 


tia^timfTt^  tn  October  of  1030, 

and.   of  course,   there 

txx  »'»g**~*      As  a  matter 

to  tamper  the  dacUne. 


the  System  ptircbased  gaoa,- 
•1O8il0O.Q00  of  its  sbort-tenn 
and  sines  tlas  end 
apftrosi- 


FBdend  AjMaarj  Coooeil 
the  open-market 
the  rcpreamta- 


We  are  e^pectinc  to  get  our  '  dll  read  under  the  S-mbnite 
rule  in  the  near  future.    Such  njajor  provfatoos  of  the  IMH  as 
thoBe  provklinc  for  ahoHtfttng 
and   removing   private   IndtrkMals  from 
committee  aem  to  meci  with  War 
tives  of  the  administnUkn. 

Over  the  owuersbip  d  tho 
betivecn  Mr.  liorfciithBa,  who  kaye  the  Government  ^rauld 
OWE.  it  and  ICt.  Bxles  vhp  eajji  tL  ia  Immaterial  aa  t9  who 


there  is  a  divided  opinion 


Wliy  It  Is  Necessary  to  Make  a  New  Authorization 
for  Roads  at  This  Se»Won  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2.  I9ii 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    WTLBURN  CARTWRIGHT,  OF  OKLAi- 
HOMA.  ON  APRIL  29.  1938 


Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
radio  address  delivered  on  a  national  hook-up  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Caktwright].  the  aWe  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Reads,  last  Friday  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao.  as  follows: 

I'rlends  of  the  radio  audience,  it  was  voy  ^norous  of  tha 
National  Broadca«Ung  Co.  to  give  time  for  me  to  talk  to  you 
tonight  on  a  very  Invport&nt  subject. 

.\a  I  begin  I  am  reminded  of  this  rtory;  One  day  last  winter 
away  down  South  In  Dtile,  a  long.  lean.  lank,  grlm-vlsaged. 
lantern- jawed,  cadaverous- looking  young  feUow.  with  a  trombone 
n0:k  and  a  prodigious  Adam's  apple,  drifted  Into  a  lllesavlng 
Btction  and  applied  for  a  ]ob  as  a  life  guard.  He  was  p>erhap« 
dcee  on  to  7  feet  tan.  a  rather  likely  looking  chap  for  such  a  Job. 
ao  they  put  him  through  the  usual  quiz  and  finally,  jxust  as  a 
miktter  of  form,  they  aaked  him  If  he  could  swim.  "WeU.  no," 
the  boy  oonXessed.  reluctanUy,  '1  cant  swim  to  do  no  good, 
but" — and  he  looked  down  at  those  long,  gangling  legs — "but, 
I  <*n  wade  to  beat  the  band!"  80  if  I  don't  get  along  swimmingly 
with  my  subject  as  my  time  Is  Imiited  I  will  wade  nght  In. 

mrW    BOAB    ADTHOaJZATION    irBCnCBSAST    KOW 

Ify  tnends,  tf  the  construction  and  Improvement  of  pubUc  hlgb- 
wi^ya  In  the  Beveral  States  Is  to  be  continued  next  year,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Congreea  pass  a  new  authorization  bill  at  this 
seHslon.  The  Cartwrtght  bill.  H  R  10140,  has  been  unanlmotisly 
reisorted  by  the  House  Conunittee  on  Roads,  after  extensive  hear- 
Ini^a,  with  the  recommendation  that  It  do  pass.  It  prorides  for 
continuing  the  weU -established  Federal -aid  highway  policies 
through  the  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941 

The  Imperative  need  for  ccmslderatlon  of  the  WTl  now  lies  In 
the  fact  that  44  of  the  State  legislatures  will  meet  In  regular 
aasion  in  1939.  Forty  of  theae  asaemble  only  biennially.  The 
State  highway  budgets  must  be  prepared  during  the  fall  months 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  these  sessions  early  next  year.  The 
States  should,  and  must.  If  they  are  to  set  with  certainty,  have 
kxowledge  of  definite  approval  by  Congress  of  this  bill  In  ord«r 
to  make  provision  for  their  participation  In  the  continuing  hlgh- 
wity  construction  program. 

The  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  planning  and 
ftaiacelng  the  development  of  the  Federal -aid  highway  system  Is 
OBS  of  its  most  Important  and  constructive  activities.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  deetrabUlty  of  enacting  legislation  by  the 
Occgyuas  so  that  the  orderly  processes  of  both  Federal  and  State 
04)vemments  shall  be  permitted  to  function  in  the  highest  ad- 
vantage. The  beet  results  cannot  be  obtained  through  mestsures 
afl'eetlng  practically  every  community  In  the  United  States  if 
the  aettans  reqxiired  are  forced  Into  an  emergency  status  and 
citaaractenaed  by  lack  of  thoroughness  or  by  inadequate  prepare- 
tk  a. 
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AiToanomcnns  made  jakuabt  1 

The  law  provides  that  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January  of 
each  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  apportion  among  ibe 
various  States  the  amounts  authorized  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
aid  the  States  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  highways,  and 
that  the  State  highway  dspartmants  may  then  submit  proposed 
projects  for  approval.  This  permits  highway  Improvement  work 
to  be  planned  properly  and  well  In  advance,  and  actual  oonsttuc- 
tlon  to  get  under  way  each  year  without  long  delays  due  to  admin- 
istrative formalltlea  and  prallmlnarlas. 

If  this  Oongrass  does  not  authoriae  any  funds  for  the  fiscal 
ye«ir  1940,  there  can  be  no  apportlonmant  to  tha  States  on  the 
lat  of  next  January,  and  tharefora  tbare  will  ba  no  opportunity  for 
the  SUtes  to  submit  projaeU  far  tha  yaar  1940  immedlataly 
following  the  1st  of  January  1930. 

BASXB  ov  APPoenoincsNT 

Federal-aid  highway  fxmds  are  apportioned  to  ths  several  States, 
not  on  ths  basis  of  political  pulling  and  hauling  but  according 
to  a  mathematical  yardstick  that  nas  been  developed  on  the 
basis  of  population,  area,  and  road  mllsags.  There  has  never  bean 
any  serious  question  about  tha  apporuonments  being  fair  and 
aquitabls  to  every  SUte. 

For  example,  my  State  of  Oklahoma  would  be  apportlonad  for 
one  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  14,633.000  for  primary  highways,  second- 
ary or  feeder  roads,  and  railroad  grada-doaizy  sUmlnatlons,  which  Is 
a  little  lass  than  tha  apportionments  to  North  Carolina  or  Wla- 
cojuln.  and  a  little  more  than  received  by  Colorado  or  Arkansas. 

KO   OVFOBRIOM   AT    KSABXiraa 

During  13  days  of  hearings  before  the  Roads  Committee  no 
opposition  whatever  was  voiced  to  the  proposed  authorisations. 
Becsiise  of  the  Importance  of  adequate  highways  to  practlciillv  the 
entire  population  and  the  need  not  only  for  extending  hl^way 
facilities  but  for  modernizing  the  main  routes  In  the  Interest  of 
safety  and  economy,  an  Increase  of  the  Federal  funds  coiild  be 
Justified  and  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses.  The  cocomlttee 
deemed  It  desirable,  however,  to  hold  the  authorizations  to  the 
same  amounts  heretofore  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  1938  and 
1939.  The  amounts  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941  total 
$238,000,000. 

One  hxmdred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  is  to  continue  the 
work  of  improving  and  modernizing  our  main-road  systems  In 
all  the  States,  to  be  matched  by  State  funds,  and  $35,000,000  a 
year  is  to  continue  the  beginnings  made  under  the  authorizations 
tn  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  1938  in  the  building  of  second- 
ary, feeder,  and  farm-to-market  roads  by  the  State  hlghvray  de- 
partments wtth  Federal  cooperation.  To  continue  the  program 
of  eliminating  hazardous  railroad  grade  croasings,  which  was  be- 
gun with  emergency  public-work  funds  on  the  special  recommen- 
dation of  President  Rooeevelt  and  continued  as  a  regular  activity 
m  1938  and  1939,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  Is  authorized  for  each 
of  the  years  1940  and  1941.  These  three  Items  total  $300,000,000 
lor  each  year,  to  be  expended  by  the  several  State  highway  depart- 
ments, under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  erf 
the  Department  of  Agrlctilture. 

The  remaining  $38,000,000  is  provided  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways,  roads,  and  trails  through  Government- 
owned  lands,  such  as  the  national  forests,  nationtJ  parks,  and 
parkways,  and  Indian  reservations.  The  relatively  small  item  of 
$4,000,000  a  year  for  Indian  roads  and  trails  is  Important  to  me 
because  one-third  of  the  Indians  In  the  United  States  are  in  my 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  35  percent  of  those  are  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  represent  toe  the 
past   11  years. 

THZ    BOAD    USBl    FBOVQISS    TH>    rUinia 

During  the  calendar  year  1937  the  Federal  Government,  acoord- 
Ing  to  records  of  the  Bureau  at  Internal  Revenue,  collected  nearly 
$360,000,000  from  manufactxirers'  excise  tasea  relating  to  motor 
vehicles,  nuxt  of  which  were  paid  by  the  motor-vehicle  owners. 
Subtract  $338,000,000  from  $380,000,000  and  you  get  $133,000,000 
in  favor  of  the  American  motorist — that  much  more  that  be  pays 
than  the  Federal  Government  puts  back  Into  roads  through  its 
regular  road-building  activities. 


The  industry  and  business  of  highway  transportation  as  a  whole, 
in  1936.  employed  more  than  6.00O.0O0  people,  or  one  peiaon  out 
of  every  seven  gainfully  employed.  In  1929  It  was  1  out  of  every  10 
galnfiilly  employed.  The  State  highway  departments  alone  give 
steady  employment  to  about  38.000  persons. 

It  is  well  established  that  between  80  and  85  percent  of  the 
total  expenditure  In  the  construction  of  highways  goes  to  labor. 
It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  In  handling  the  Federal 
fimds  for  roads  the  State  highway  departments  have.  In  coc^iera- 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  reqtilred  the  contractors 
to  take,  whenever  possible,  the  employees  for  their  work  from 
the  unemployment  rolls.  Between  85  and  90  percent  of  the 
people  hired  for  these  purposes  are  taken  from  the  rolls  of  the 
imemployed. 

DIVBOIOH 

In  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  1934  the  Congress  officially 
declared   that    It   is    "imfalr   and   unjust"   to    tax   motoc-vehlda 


» 


transportatkm  unleas  proceeds  of  such  taxation  ara  applied  %o  tha 
construction,  improvement,  sind  malrtenanos  of  highways  and 
roads.  The  tendency  to  divert  special  road  users'  taxes  for  other 
than  road  purposes  is  the  most  alarming  one  with  which  we  have 
had  to  contend  so  far  as  the  future  of  a  stable  and  adequata 
road  program  is  concerned. 

An  amendment  has  been  provided  ia  the  pending  road  bill  to 
clarify  the  anginal  statute  to  penallsa  dlvarsloa  by  the  Btatca, 
and  to  increase  the  peiuUty  In  loss  at  Federal  aid  for  dlvarslon 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  Status's  apportionment. 

oooD  aoAsa  as  a  icsajts  or  mational  uapmaaa 

I  want  to  eaU  your  attention  to  tba  Prsaldant's  meaaaaa  feeooH 
mending  the  spproprlatlon  of  many  omre  millions  of  dollars  for 
further  buUdlng  up  the  Army  and  ths  Navy.  Ba  Justtflaa  thasa 
recommendations  on  the  grounds  of  national  defenae.  I  baUeva 
you  will  agree  with  ma  that  our  bl^way  system  is  a  vital  part  «f 
our  national  defense.  Without  good  roads,  tmder  conditions  of 
modem  warfare,  the  United  Stataa  would  be  seriously  crippled  In 
dealing  with  any  enemy  attack. 

Just  the  past  summer  they  had  aomii  maneuvers  down  in  Tsxae 
involving  thoiisands  of  troops  which  were  moved  hundreds  of 
mllea.  One  movement  In  particular  )involved  1.000  motortrueks, 
moving  over  ths  regular  publlo-road  syiitem. 

There  u  no  question  that  our  defemw  will  bava  to  ba  a  mobUa 
defense  in  the  future.  Defenae,  not  osly  by  guns  on  wheels  to  bs 
plsced  at  strategic  points  upon  brief  notlcs,  btit  manpower  o& 
wheels  to  be  transported  here  and  thitre  whenever  and  wbarevar 
needed.  It  has  been  rightly  said  that  tciday  a  motortaad  army  with- 
out highways  would  be  in  ths  same  i>osltlon  as  a  submarliM  without 
an  ocean. 

But  first  of  all.  good  roads  will  serve  our  everyday  oommsrdal  use. 
and  no  army  and  no  navy  can  move  without  food  and  siq)plles. 
We  must  have  roads  to  the  farmyard  whera  the  food  is  produced 
and  roads  to  the  factories  whera  the  munitions  and  supplies  ara 
made.  These,  plus  rapid  means  of  transportation,  will  oomprias 
the  heart  of  successful  national  defense. 

PLAN    or   FmDXaAI,-BTAn    COOPBBATtOlV 

The  present  system  of  Federal -SUte  cooperation  In  highway 
building  has  been  developed  over  a  period  of  30  years.  It  repre- 
sents the  survival  of  the  most  efficient  method  of  handling  Federal 
aid  to  the  Statea  for  highway  construdlon.  It  reoognlaas  tbs  fast 
that  most  of  the  States  have  biennial  seasions  of  their  leglslaturaa, 
and  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  hlghwiiy  Improvements  cannot  be 
undertaken  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  Tou  cannot  paas  a  bill  and  say 
to  the  Governor  of  a  State,  "Here  Is  a  million  dollars  for  hlgtawsya. 
Begin  to  spend  It  tomorrow  morning."  Highway  Improvement  to- 
day is  not  simply  the  old-fashioned  rofid  Improvement  of  30  or  90 
years  ago.  It  is  a  highly  technical  eixglneolng  proposition  that 
calls  for  the  gathering  of  information  and  data  and  for  tba  making 
of  surveys  and  all  the  other  activities  that  go  Into  the  planning 
and  blinding  of  a  oom;>licated  englneeilng  enterprise.  TTiat  takes 
time,  and  under  our  present  system  %<»  allow  the  time  necessary 
for  the  planning  ahead  of  the  work  by  the  Statea.  and  earefxil 
consideration  and  ^proval  of  the  plans  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  By  making  the  authorizationii  for  3  years  we  meet  the 
legislative  situation,  and  by  making  tliem  well  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  States  we  recognize  the  need  for 
and  make  possible  adequate  planning. 

I  know  at  no  farm  or  Federal  expenditure  for  public  Improve- 
ments that  has  been  maintained  on  s  higher  level  for  so  long  a 
time  as  the  Federal  aid  extended  to  highway  Improvements.  Theas 
large  funds  have  been  administered  with  rare  wisdom  and  effi- 
ciency by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Federal  aid  for  highways  Is  not  in  fact  a  current  expandltuve. 
but  rather  an  investment  in  national  capital  aaset.  The  use  of 
this  Investment  touches  and  enridies  the  lives  of  mors  Amertcan 
people  than  any  other  form  of  Federal  eiq>endlture. 

APPEAL   rOB    BPSCIAL   XX7LS 

I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  legislative  propoaal  before  this 
Congress  which  la  more  favored  by  or  favorable  to  the  pecqitia  of 
the  Nation  than  this  bill  to  continue  Federal  aid  for  tha  ordarly 
development  of  an  adequate  system  of  highways  and  roads. 

Thoe  is  every  reasc»i  why  this  program  should  be  oontinuad 
and  maintained  on  a  stable  baala,  without  intsrruptlons  and  un- 
certainties. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Houae  laadcsahlp  aad  tba  Bolaa  Com- 
mittee will  grant  the  requeat  of  tha  Boada  Oommlttaa  for  a 
q>eclal  nile  for  the  early  consideraUon  of  the  bill  (R.  R.  10140) 
by  the  House. 

ICy  time  is  up.    I  have  enjoyed  talking  to  you.    Then  hers  Is  to 
you  my  friends  everywhere,  especially  out  In  CAlahoma.    Hera's 
to   your   wealth   and   yow-   wlsdam   tirmx   one   who  baa  neither. 
Here's  to  your  problems  and  perplexltlea  from  one  who  baa  botai 
of  them. 
When  fulfillment  has  crowned  every  wish   you  would  wish; 
When  full  to  the  brim  and  o'erflowlng  the  dish 
Held  out  for  yoxor  Joys;  when  your  every  prayer 
Has  brought  in  reply  aU  the  kind  things  that  It  could  to 
May  it  then  have  but  barely  begim  to  ba  good  to  youl 

Good  eight. 
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Tlie  Reciprocal  Trade  AjTeements  Program 

REMARKS 


BARKLEY 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W 

or  KINTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH) ;  UNITED  STATES 
Wedmadat.  Maw  4  (leffWoftw  da  i  of  Wedntfday.  AprH  20). 

1939 


Am>RisB8  OF  amomam  p.  auld  at  washwoton.  mat  s.  i938 


Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmazilinoua  consent 
to  Yuk/t  pr*nt«d  In  the  Rkokd  %i  »ddreas  delivered  on  yes- 
terday by  Mr.  Oeoae  P.  Auld,  a  nember  ol  the  partnership 
of  Hiifiklna  li  Sella.  New  York  aty.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 
in  Wiahlngton.  Tuesday.  May  5  1938.  on  the  subject  The 
Reciprocal  Tradr  Afreements  Pmgram. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  RacDas.  as  foUows; 

The  nwMt  rtrnlflcMt  aapect  of  the  American  reciprocity  pro^;*™- 
tmder  which  Vhere  hATe  been  conciuded  trade  agreements  wltli  i7 
countrlea.  to  my  mtnd  lie*  In  Its  rrlatlonshlp  to  the  world-wide 
■truttto  now  going  on  between  two  opposing  godal -economic  phi- 
loKphlea.  The  AmerKan  program.  In  standing  for  a  lowering  of 
trade  barrtera.  ha*  placed  our  Oovtmment  unmistakably  on  the 
■Me  of  a  prlnctple  which  is  ewrywiiere  hard-preawd  by  doctrines 
of  restriction,  control,  and  subaJdy— i  group  of  Ideas  and  measures 
which  when  llnkwl  wtth  the  fanattea  nattonaUam  that  accompanies 
Uwtr  extreme  devvtopoMnt  goaa  by  tl «  nam*  of  totalltartanlKn. 

It  ta  f'-^  hlchly  algxaficant  that  the  Oovsnment  program  has 
ivoelTcd  wMancead  pubUe  rapport  U i  which  aO  iIsssm  tuxvm  )alned 
riiifi—iiiSMl  •oonamteta  hava  aecepVd  it  almost  unanimously,  thun 
eootrlbatlng  an  nnhtfirr*  eodCKMBent  that  has  subatanUal  im- 
portance. Mora  noteworthy  from  Urn  standpoint  of  the  evotuUon 
at  opinion  la  Um  haarty  aupport  aeo  wded  to  the  trade  program  by 
an  ImpraaiTe  number  of  Vaadars  of  industry,  and  of  r»en  greater 
tntenat  ar«  the  iuUcationa.  aa  rcfi  Dried  in  a  racent  poll  of  the 
Inatlttite  of  PutoUe  Opinion,  that  reciprocity  la  supported  by  a 
majority  td  the  pubUe  at  larga.  irrea  jecUve  of  occupation  or  poUU- 
Ml  afflllatloo.  ^  ^  ^^ 

The  dominatix^  problem  ot  the  timea  obviously  concerns  the 
fate  of  the  capttallatic  system.  Th<  queation  is  whether  that  sys- 
tem, organised  around  individual  ex  terprtae.  can  continue  to  carry 
on  aa  a  rnaarmahly  satiafaetory  way  jt  life  for  mankind  or  whether 
tt  will  be  deatroyed  by  the  Impa^rt  of  authoritarum  ideologies, 
bringing  into  ail  human  affairs  completely  different  concepts  of 
method  and  purpose.  It  la  in  thia  c  onnecti<m.  U  one  examines  the 
BWtter.  that  the  importance  appear  i  of  the  efforta  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  release  our  own  trade  and  induatry  In  some  dt-gree  from 
excaaeive  reatrainta  and  barriers,  and  beyond  that  to  offer  a  rally- 
ing pomt  for  world  movemenU  for  the  llberaliasaiion  ol  economic 
policies  and  to  bring  to  their  support  the  Immense  prestige  of  the 
Am<>rtcan  democracy. 

It  IS  far  from  my  Intention  to  picture  the  operations  of  this 
practical  program,  which  ta  being  i  arried  on  by  pracUcal  persons 
In  an  unaenaational  way.  as  havlrg  the  character  of  a  crusade 
Nor  need  U  be  featured  aa  having  i  aignificance  any  deeper  than 
a  realistic  vtew  of  the  trend  of  worl  1  events  would  reasonably  sug- 
gest On  such  a  view  It  seems  to  me  unquestionable  that  the  Hull 
prcgrazn  has  a  potential  importance  to  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  this  country  that  reachea  much  beyond  the  direct  effects  of  its 
metlculouaiy  negotiated  adjustment  i  of  tariffs  and  quotas.  And  U 
appears  that  the  American  people  iave  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion 

The  one  eomprebenslv*  objeetter  made  to  the  reciprocity  pro- 
gram la  that  It  will  tear  down  the  pUhurs  at  our  traditional  proe- 
penty  It  has  been  widely  acce  jted  as  an  axiom  that  that 
proapanty  has  rsttd  upon  the  proti  ctlve  system  This  was  true  m 
the  senae  that  our  e«mf>my  and  tae  roovemenU  of  Internaitlonal 
trade  over  a  long  period  had  becone  adjusted  to  protection,  and 
conaequently  any  sudden  at>andorment  of  It  could  be  expected 
to  prodtioe  a  ertsta  of  such  dimenaK  ma  as  would  make  the  ultimate 
baaefiu  to  tha  eonaomcr.  however  i  lubatantial.  not  worth  the  price 
«o  be  paid.  8tich  an  appraiaal  of  t  be  problem  of  protection  might 
■tlU  hava  be«n  aooepCed  as  soOeent  for  the  tlmea.  bad  It  not 
been  for  the  catastrophes  caused  ty  the  war  and  the  boosn. 

Whan  the  ftnwrl-an  boosn  collar  laed.  tha  dcluaton  took  hold  of 
cur  Congress  la  19S0  that  a  subtantlal  upward  adjustment  of 
tariff  tMirrlers  would  save  the  Haion:  and  a  similar  delusion 
though  with  coiMkleiably  greater  ustlfkcation.  took  hold  cf  those 
foreign  goTernmeatt  which  suddecly  had  to  <ind  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting Ihelr  gold  reserve*.  The  aJamltlea  that  'ollowed  were  rt,- 
vioualy  no  leas  destructive  than  ar  y  that  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  a  sudden  abandorunen'  of  the  protective  system.  The 
problem  of  protection  was  thus  triasformcd  into  one  of  e.'cap:r.g 
ttom  the  diaaatrous  effect*  of  ilie  n?w  trade  t>amtrs,  wtuch  through 


retaljitory  action  became  pro*rr«5slvely  hlRher  and  more  numerous, 
and  of  attempting  by  international  action  to  cancel  some  of  the 
excetaes  and  thus  mitigate   their  deflationary  consequencea. 

It  was  therefore  largely  the  excessive  protection  provided  by 
the  increases  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  and  by  the  new  Import 
restricUons  raised  by  European  countries  for  the  safeguarding 
of  U.elr  currencies  that  funiiahed  the  rational  basis  of  the  Trade 
Agre-ementa  Act  of  1934.  By  that  act.  as  renewed  In  1937.  the 
President  U  granted  bargaining  power  for  procurtng  concessions 
from  other  countries  through  the  authority  to  raise  or  lower 
custom  duties  on  specific  items  by  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
existing  rales  as  established  by  law. 

It  is  apparent  that  no  drastic  general  revision  of  the  protec- 
tive tanfl  can  be  undertaken  under  the  act  and  that  protests 
raised  against  manv  of  the  specific  downward  adjustments  of 
rates  In  reality  of  ounor  proportions  or  restricted  application, 
arise  from  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  facts.  Informed  per- 
sons are  becoming  weary  of  the  hackneyed  slogan  that  a  given 
Indu.Ttry  Is  being  "sold  down  the  river"  in  those  numerous  cases 
whc!-e  the  facts  plainly  fall  to  support  the  charge.  In  a  recent 
case  of  the  kind,  the  concession  granted  was  limited  to  Imports 
up  to  1  '4  percent  of  our  domestic  production  of  the  specified 
article  and  the  rew  influx,  which  It  was  sug^sted  would  destroy 
the  industry  cculd  amount,  over  and  above  previous  Imports  only 
to  something  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  production. 
Exaggeration.''  or  misrepresentations  like  these  are  fast  alienating 
fair-minded  persons,  who  sometime  ago  began  to  wonder  whether 
some  of  the  opponent*  of  the  proeram  really  want  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  its  poealbie  beneh's  to  the  whole  people. 

Though  the  sctUe  of  tanfl  rtKluctlons  made  under  the  program 
Is  In  fact  relatively  smaU  and  though  In  viinous  cases  their  ap- 
plication is  restricted  to  a  limited  quotu  of  imports.  It  may  be 
a&ked  whether  the  result  will  not  be  a  displacement,  however  lim- 
ited, of  domesUc  production  m  the  proU'cU-d  Industries,  by  im- 
pc;rts  of  competing  foreign  raerchiindit*  T^iis  question  not  only 
raii«s  the  wholf  subject  of  the  nature  of  Internationa]  trade,  It 
also  specifically  p<j*>es  In  one  of  its  several  forms  the  general  ques- 
tion as  to  the  observed  resuiu  of  the  trade-agreements  program  to 

date 

To  appraLv  'he  observed  result.«<  an  a  fartual  baslF.  supported  by 
adequate  statistical  deuul  :u  which  the  reiiiUcns  of  cause  and  effect 
are  clearly  traceable,  is  a.b  difficult  a  task  as  almost  any  in  the  field 
of  economics.  Trade  is  coiilir.ually  expanding  and  contracting. 
Item  by  item,  from  a  multlpUci'.y  of  contributing  causes,  rendering 
formulation  of  general  conclusions  incredibly  difficult.  Moreover, 
as  regards  the  trade  agreemenus  detailed  axialysis  of  commodity 
movements  divided  as  between  items  un  which  concessions  were 
granted  and  those  on  which  conceaslon.s  were  not  granted  are  not 
yet  available  In  broad  i  utline,  the  official  ngtircs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerre.  iis  contained  u.  lU  release  cf  February  12,  1938. 
show  that  for  the  2  years  1936  and  19?7  taiten  together  our  exports 
to  the  agreement  rounines  incxeii-seri  over  the  2  preceding  years  by 
42  percent,  while  tJiose  to  the  rionagreement  countries  Increased 
only  26  percent  on  ihe  other  hand,  imports  from  the  agreement 
ccTi.'-.tries  incren.si-^d  45  per' en:  while  those  from  uonagreement 
countries  increa.-;ed  51  percent  It  also  appears  that  the  imports 
of  Amerlcaji  products  m.o  the  aitreemer.t  lountrles  have  generally 
increased  more  tha.'i  hav^  import*  of  the  prixlucts  of  other  coun- 
tries, thus  registering  a-,  impruvement  of  the  relailve  posltiou  of 
the  United  States  :r.   th^>.'->'  aia.-kets. 

Based  en  these  facta  a.-.d  fi'-ur>^s.  it  would  obviously  be  too  simple 
a  conclusion  that  i  n  the  export  side  the  ca^e  for  the  trade  agree- 
ments has  bti-en  corn.  lu--.veiy  made  ^n  the  other  hand,  as  to 
imports,  ;f  .i  dpfpi-ti-r  '  'l"-  ;r  er;r:^,  '.v^re  'o  ar^^ue  that  its  success 
to  dutp  .<  cifmi  n«'.":rt'0  '-y  ■  t:'-'  ■-■r:.  ill'-r  ii.iTea.se  m  Imports  from 
at:rs-e:n.p.''.t  "oimtnes  r^larively  to  thi^se  irom  nonagreement  rcun- 
[  tries,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  double  error  Not  only  would  he  be 
I  ignoring  important  spet  .al  rea-^jtis  for  the  increases  In  imports 
from  nonagreement  countries  during  the  perloO  (including  greatly 
expanded  requirements  for  rubber,  tin.  and  wool  for  our  Industries 
and  for  (?ra»n,  l^xlder,  and  oilseeds  to  rui  a  shortage),  but  he  would 
also  be  betrayed  by  a  fallacy  rrearding  International  trade  which 
no  modem  economist  could  accept  The  old  idea  that  exports 
j  mean  gam  and  iinport-s  mean  loss  which  is  still  perpetuated  in  the 
meaningless  term  a  f.tvorabie  balance  •  f  trade.  '  dates  from  the 
out-wuru  theories  of  the  mercaniiiists,  who  wanted  only  to  export 
goods  and  to  Impf.rt  gold 

It  has  to  be  emphaf^ized  again  and  again  that  trade  Is  an  ex- 
change of  commodities,  that  the  expansion  of  its  exchanges  creates 
added  activity  and  new  income  on  both  .sides,  that  exports  are 
pa.d  fur  by  imports,  and  that  imports  provide  materials  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  indust.T  and  the  .satisfaction  of  the  consumer. 
If  it  were  an  admissible  proposition  that  the  buying  power  of 
cur  domestic  markets  is  a  fixed  and  nonexpan.sible  quantity.  It 
could  be  argued  that  a  limited  tariff  concession  by  us  on  com- 
modity A  in  ex(  hance  for  a  limited  concession  by  ano'her  coun- 
try on  commcdity  B  would  involve  a  shift  of  American  labor 
from  one  indu>try  into  the  other  It  would  be  arguable  tu  re- 
buttal, however  ♦hat  surh  .\  transfer  of  labor  might  be  on  the 
whole  a  good  •.hirs;  :f  .•-  result  would  be  to  establish  the  labor 
in  an  industry  capHbie  ot  '.irnlne  out  a  saiisfac'ory  article  so  eco- 
nomically that  !t  can  makr  its  o'^m  way  on  the  world  market  It 
Is  clear  that  the  expansion  of  efBcifTit  Industries  Is  broadly  an 
ivv-ir^nmira!lv  "^eal-h-.  ;,r".--K,--  \:\d  :n  part.n.il.ir  is  a  benefit  to  the 
'.i^'r.  t;.o  lower  co*»'..6  reiOitiiig  Irom  an  increased 
proc^cUoa. 
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^le  truth  Is  that  a  great  Tariety  of  our  Industrlea  are  so  well 
adapted  to  American  condlttons  and  ao  well  conducted  that  they 
are  able  to  compete  on  a  price  basis  In  the  world  market.  This 
fact  negatives  the  claim  so  often  heard  that  American  Industry 
needs  high  protection  because  It  pays  high  wages,  the  corollary  of 
which  la  the  slogan  that  the  tariff  protects  the  wages  of  the 
American  laboring  man.  Efficient  management,  quantity  produc- 
tion, and  a  larger  average  output  per  worker  are.  of  course,  among 
the  reasons  why,  with  higher  wages  than  are  paid  abroad,  many  of 
our  Industries  show  lower  wage  costs  per  unit  of  output.  The  sale 
of  our  automobiles  abroad  La  resisted  in  foreign  countries  on  the 
ground  that  the  producers  there  cannot  compete  with  the  low-oost 
American  product.  American  industries  like  these  are  In  the  ex- 
port business  becaiue  of  their  efficiency,  and  available  statistics 
indicate  that  generally  they  pay  higher  wages  than  are  paid  In 
protected  industries  not  substantially  engaged  in  export  operations. 

The  old  cry  against  "Chinese  cheap  labor"  has  now  become  a 
warning  against  Japanese  cheap  labor.  Japan  is  our  third  largest 
customer,  and  we  have  no  trade  agreement  with  her.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  damage  to  otir  industries  may  result  from  the  dumping 
of  Japanese  manufactures  here  at  unfair  prices,  we  should  take 
suitable  specific  action  to  remedy  that  specific  situation.  But  to 
the  considerable  .extent  that  the  advertised  dangers  from  Japanese 
Imports  are  merevprophecles  of  what  may  happen  as  a  t  esult  of  our 
granting  most-favored-natlon  treatment  to  Japan,  as  we  do  to  all 
countries  except  Germany,  It  ahould  be  noted  that  the  facts  hardly 
Justify  the  forebodings. 

Under  our  traditional  most-favored-natlon  policy,  any  conces- 
sion made  to  one  country  under  a  trade  agreement  Is  automatically 
extended  to  all  countries  that  accord  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
to  American  trade.  The  soimd  reasons  for  this  policy  are  that 
in  Its  abeenoe  we  would  be  practicing  discrimination  against  third- 
party  nations  and  would  be  subject  to  retaliatory  action  by  them. 
Thus  we  would  promote  a  chain  of  deflationary  consequences  such 
as  have  marked  the  dubious  careers  of  those  totalitarian  states 
which  have  embraced  discrimination  through  exclusive  trade  ar- 
rangements with  specific  coimtrles  as  an  economic  panacea.  The 
scope  of  the  generalizations  actually  made  by  the  United  States, 
however,  has  been  closely  limited  by  narrowing  the  definitions  of 
the  products  covered  by  the  agreement  concessions,  and  an  escape 
clause  In  the  agreements  makes  those  limitations  effective.  A 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  figures  of  our  imports  from  Japwn  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1937,  Included  in  which  was  an  amount  of 
$1,800,000  (or  less  than  3  percent)  that  represented  items  coming 
in  under  agreement  concessions  generalized  to  Japan. 

How  can  It  reasonably  be  argued,  the  opponents  of  the  prt)gTam 
a-i^k,  that  the  dislocation  In  protected  Industries  caused  by  tariff 
concessions,  if  they  will  be  in  fact  only  minor,  can  have  major 
consequences  In  expanding  the  activities  of  American  export  In- 
dustries? Or,  more  briefly,  how  can  major  results  flow  from  minor 
causes?  A  practical  answer  Is  that  minor  sacrifices  by  one  party 
confer  advantages  that  are  often  Important  to  the  other  party. 
On  theoretical  grounds,  it  may  be  said  that  the  plausibility  of 
this  question  rests  on  the  fallacy  of  the  limited  market.  Those 
who  see  tariff  bargaining  under  the  present  act  as  beneficial  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  It  will  produce  important  dislocations, 
or  that  the  magnitude  of  the  new  export  trade  created  will  bear 
any  necessary  relation  to  any  such  dislocations,  even  if  they  oc- 
curred. The  fallacy  of  a  static  economy,  with  a  limited  amount  of 
income  to  go  around.  Is  Irreconcilable  with  the  processes  of  organic 
life  and  growth  that  In  fact  characterize  our  economic  society. 

The  all-embracing  advantage  claimed  for  the  program  is  that 
new  movements  of  trade  outward  and  inward  augment  each  other. 
They  create.  If  circumstances  are  favorable,  an  upward  spiral  of 
reciprocal  increases  in  buying  power.  Just  as  surely  as  a  cumu- 
lative deflationary  movement  is  at  other  times  caused  by  the 
raising  of  tariff  barriers  and  the  cancelaticm  of  buying  orders. 
When  the  spiral  begins  to  mount  and  new  buying  power  is  created 
on  both  sides,  the  question  of  dislocation  of  protected  Industries 
becomes  unlmf>ortant  or  nonexistent:  if  we  had  back  the  billions 
of  our  foreign  trade  of  the  1920's,  with  its  billions  of  Imports  as 
well  as  exports,  everyone  would  be  the  gainer. 

At  the  present  time  the  burden  of  proof  In  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  seems  unmistakably  to  rest  on  the  critics  of  the  program, 
since  the  trade  movements  of  1936  and  1937  showed  substantial 
Increases;  and  though  no  one  would  suggest  that  reciprocity  was 
wholly  responsible  for  the  Improvement,  it  would  be  an  analyst 
of  unusual  attainments  who  could  read  Into  that  Improvement  any 
substantial  damage  catised  to  the  Nation  by  the  trade-agreemenU 
program. 

Important  though  the  direct  results  of  the  trade  program  may 
prove  to  be,  what  It  stands  for  In  the  realm  of  ideas  may  well  be 
its  chief  claim  to  the  support  of  Americans.  Conflicting  Ideologies 
are  on  the  march  the  world  over.  Ideas  now  filter  across  frontiers 
more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  armies,  and  the  Illusion  of  neu- 
trality will  not  keep  them  out.  TTie  identity  of  democracy  wtth 
capitalism  Ls  clearly  apparent,  and  It  seems  that  we  shall  have  to 
take  oiu  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  has  long  been  said  that 
the  American  attitude  Is  one  of  firm  belief  In  an  Individualistic 
regime  which  should  operate  with  a  minimum  of  governmental 
regulation  and  without  benefit  of  preferential  aid  from  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  public.  The  history  of  American  tariff  making,  how- 
ever, shows  that  our  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  rugged  tndlvlduallam 
in  the  past  has  been  far  from  perfect.  This  fact  may  have  had 
until  recently  only  an  academic  interest.  Today  It  has  disquieting 
Implications. 


We  have  lately  witnessed,  partly  as  a  result  of  our  abnormally 
high  tariff,  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  markets  of  otir 
farmers:  and  we  are  now  witnessing  the  creation  of  •  vast  new 
system  of  Government  control  and  subsidization  of  agriculture.  In 
these  circumstances  the  opposition  of  many  of  our  protected  Indus- 
tries to  the  trade-agreements  program  seems  short-sighted.  Con- 
cessions to  the  foreign  customers  of  our  farmers  might  be  expected 
in  some  measure  to  restore  the  foreign  markets  of  our  agricultur*. 
and  a  regained  condition  of  health  In  agrlculttxre  would  be  reflected 
In  an  increased  domestic  demand  for  the  products  of  American 
factories.  All  these  elements.  In  a  normal  world,  work  oooperatlrely 
and  result  in  expanded  markets  for  all  ooncerned.  If  our  Indtlstrlea 
are  unprepared  to  make  the  concessions  that  seem  to  be  called  for 
and  if  that  point  of  view  prevails,  we  may  soon  be  face  to  face  with 
some  form  of  social  economic  organization  in  this  cotmtry  which 
win  express  only  faintly,  if  at  all.  the  ideals  of  individual  enterprise 
upon  which  the  Republic  was  founded. 
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Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  John  Wellington  Pinch. 
Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Zinc  Institute,  St.  Louis.  Mo, 
April  25,  1938,  on  the  subject.  "Strategic  Minerals  In  the 
United  States."  It  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  particu- 
larly so  at  this  time  in  view  of  some  of  the  Implicatiooi 
arising  from  recent  debates  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  chaotic  political  and  economic  conditions  existing  in  the 
world  today  with  their  sinister  implication  of  widespread  warfar* 
present  an  effective  setting  for  serious  consideration  of  our  strategic 
mineral  problem.  We  of  the  mining  industry  need  not  be  reminded 
that  mineral  raw  materials  are  the  foimdatlon  of  Industry  and 
In  consequence  the  very  keystone  of  national  defense.  We  are 
well  aware  also  that  the  game  of  International  politics  usually  Is 
played  with  deposits  of  coal.  Iron,  and  petroleum  as  the  ultimate 
prize  and  that  the  offensive  tactics  of  certain  belligerent  nations 
are  motivated  in  no  small  degree  by  their  desire  to  possess  more  of 
the  earth's  mineral  wealth.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Impor- 
tance of  minerals  In  our  modem  Industrial  civilization  is  not  fully 
appreciated  by  the  American  public,  and  for  this  reason  and  tha 
fact  that  we  are  essentially  a  peace-loving  people  we  now  find 
ourselves  facing  an  uncertain  future  with  much  of  our  strategic 
mineral  problem  still  unsolved,  despite  the  bitter  experiences  of  two 
decades  ago. 

In  my  remarks  this  afternoon  I  shall  endeavor  to  review  some 
of  the  problems  we  faced  in  1917  and  how  we  met  them  at  that 
time.  I  shall  also  attempt  to  outline  the  major  developments  of 
the  past  20  years  and  to  analyze  briefly  the  situation  we  find  our- 
selves In  today. 

We  may  begin  by  citing  the  War  Department's  list  of  strategle 
materials,  which  are  defined  as  "those  materials  essential  to  tha 
national  defense  for  the  supply  of  which  In  war,  dependence  mtist  be 
placed.  In  whole  or  in  large  part,  on  sotirces  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  for  which  strict  conservation  and 
distribution  control  measures  will  be  necessary." 

At  the  present  time  22  commodities  are  so  dasslfled.  only  9  ct 
which  are  minerals.  These  include  aluminum,  antimony,  chro- 
mitmi,  manganese,  mica,  nickel,  mercury,  tin,  and  ttmgsten.  It 
would  appear  that  the  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of  such  a 
limited  number  of  metals  for  purposes  of  national  defense  should 
be  relatively  easy,  but  the  problem  Is  much  broader  because  In 
time  of  war  the  demand  for  most  of  these  metals  is  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  maintenance  of  a  supply  assum<»  strategic 
importance. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  the  War  Department  maintains  a  sec- 
ond list  of  commodities,  known  as  critical  materials.  These  are 
defined  as  "those  for  which  the  procurement  problems  In  war,  while 
difficult,  are  less  serious  than  those  of  strategic  materials,  due  to 
greater  resources  or  to  a  lesser  degree  of  essentiality,  and  for  which 
conservation  and  distribution  cortrol  measures  wlU  probably  be 
necessary." 
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were  Ave  times  the  pre-war  average  the  domestic  Industry  was  able 
to  supply  only  35  percent  of  our  requirements  of  ferro-grade  ore. 
In  addition,  the  ore  obtained  from  domestic  deposits  as  well  as 
much  of  that  from  Brazil  and  Cuba,  was  considerably  lower  in 
grade  than  the  ore  formerly  obtained  from  Russia  and  India. 
Tlus  necessitated  revision  in  steel  spenflcations  to  permit  the  use 
of  lower  grade  materials,  which  resulted  in  considerable  confusion 
and  delay 

Chromite  production  was  likewise  increased  by  trebling  the 
price,  but  only  two-thirds  of  our  requirements  were  realized  from 
domestic  sources,  noth withstanding  the  fact  that  nonmllltary  uses 
were  restricted. 

In  the  case  of  tungsten,  production  more  than  trebled,  but  ap- 
proximaleiy  hall  of  the  domestic  consumption  was  still  supplied  by 
imports.  Prices  were  four  or  five  times  higher  than  pre-war 
averages. 

An  increase  In  the  price  of  antimony  from  8  to  40  cents  per 
pound  was  instrumental  in  bringing  out  only  a  small  domestic 
output  Fortunately,  sea  lanes  from  Asia  were  kept  open  and  we 
were  able  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  from  China. 

Our  ability  to  maintain  communications  with  Asia  was  also 
helpftii  In  securing  supplies  of  tin  from  Malaya.  Nevertheless, 
rigid  control  of  consumption  was  required  and  uses  were  restricted 
to  those  absolutely  essential  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Short- 
age of  supplies  was  alleviated  In  part  by  the  establishment  of  an 
uneconomic  tin -smelting  industry  using  refractory  BoUvian  ores. 
Thi-^  wa.«  pfK.'iiblp  becan.«ie  of  the  demoralization  of  the  British  tin- 
smelting  industry  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  which  resulted  in 
a  considerable  premium  in  the  price  of  tin  for  delivery  in  New 
York  This  American  smelting  industry  passed  out  of  existence 
shortly  after  th^  cla^e  of  the  war 

I  have  mentioned  already  the  extreme  measures  adopted  to  main- 
tain supplies  of  nitrates  and  platinum.  Potash  requirements  were 
met  only  by  rigidly  curtailing  its  use  for  fertilizers  and  by  develop- 
ing production  from  vsu-ious  raw  materials  such  as  seaweed,  brines 
from  certain  saline  lakes,  and  as  a  byproduct  from  cement  manu- 
facture Approximately  $25,000,000  was  invested  in  potash-pro- 
ducing capacity  during  the  World  War.  virtually  all  of  which  was 
lost  after  the  SLrm.sUce  was  signed. 

AU  told,  our  war-mineral  activity  was  extremely  costly  and  In 
most  cases  domestic  deposiw  were  developed  only  at  unusually  high 
price*  Despite  this,  many  operations  were  unprofitable,  and  In 
1919  Congress  passed  the  War  Minerals  Relief  Act  to  compensate 
producers  of  manganese,  chrome  tungsten,  and  pyrlte  who  had 
siifTered  loases.  Under  this  act  millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid 
out  and  clalm-s  for  compensation  are  still  being  filed  with  the 
Government 

During  the  20  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  war 
our  strategic  mineral  pn  blem  has  been  Improved  in  some  directions 
and  aggravated  in  others  We  no  longer  are  vitally  dependent  on 
Chile  for  nitrates,  as  a  siitistantial  part  of  our  consumption  Is 
supplied  by  synthfivc  material  made  from  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
Tl:e  same  may  be  paid  of  potash  At  the  present  time  we  produce 
a  large  part  of  c;ur  requirements  and  '%p  possess  sufficient  capacity 
to  supply  all  our  ne>»ds  If  necessarv.  Molybdenum  Is  now  produced 
In  abundant  quantities,  and  reserves  nf  vanadium  apparently  are 
adequate  to  take  care  of  expanding  production  under  favorable 
prices.  Dunntf  the  World  War  our  chemical  Industry  existed  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  Spanish  pyrlte.  but  today  domestic  pyrlte 
production  has  been  Increased  substantially,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  profitable  market  for  Iron  sinter  In  addition,  our  domestic 
Btilphur  industry  ha*  erown  to  major  proportions  and  maintains 
stocks  sufficient  to  iruarantee  2  years'  consumption.  We  no  longer 
arc  dependent  on  Asiatic  souices  of  antimony  The  United  States 
now  has  a  smelter  at  Laredo,  Tex  ,  which  Is  equipped  to  supply 
substantial  tonnases  of  antimony  derived  from  Mexican  ores.  In 
recent  months  the  supply  of  ore  has  been  threatened  seriously. 
Since  this  plant  represents  an  Important  contribution  to  national 
defense  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  national  asset  and  merits  Govern- 
ment support  In  every  possible  way  Also,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  worked  out  a  process  that  promises  to  treat  Idaho  antimony 
ores  commercially 

All  of  the  foregoing  developments  have  eased  our  strategic  posl- 
tlon  in  some  minerals  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  on  the  other 
i  hand  rapid  increase  In  the  use  of  alloys  has  made  us  more  de- 
!  pendent  than  ever  on  foreign  sources  of  manganese,  chrome,  and 
nickel.  The  situation  In  these  materials  has  been  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  depletion  of  the  very  limited  high-grade  reserves  of 
manganese  and  chrome  ores  during  the  last  war,  and  in  the  case 
of  nickel,  by  the  transfer  of  refinini^  operations  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada.  Since  1918  domestic  producers  of  aluminum 
have  become  largely  dependent  on  South  American  bauxite,  and 
mercury  producers  are  no  longer  able  to  supply  our  domestic 
needs  even  at  peak  wartime  prices 

In  reviewing  the  developments  of  the  past  two  decades  I  should 
like  to  record  the  contributions  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the 
strategic  mineral  problem  Much  of  the  preliminary  work  in  the 
establishment  of  a  synthetic  nitrate  industry  was  performed  by 
the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  likewise  was  instrumental  in  developing 
oui-  domestic  reserves  of  potash,  particularly  in  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  With  the  limited  funds  at  our  disposal  we  have  endeavored 
to  work  out  some  of  the  metallurgical  problems  involved  In  utlllz- 
mg  our  low-grade  reserves  of  strategic  minerals  Much  work  has 
be<n  done  toward   improvmg   ore-dressing  methods   applicable   to 
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manganese  ores,  and  a  method  has  been  devised  for  utilizing  man- 
ganlferous  Iron  ores  of  the  Guyuna  Range.  The  latter  is  as  yet 
noncommercial  under  peacetime  conditions  but  may  prove  to  be 
invaluable  In  an  emergency.  The  Bureau  also  has  developed  an 
electrolytic  process  of  recovering  manganese  In  the  metallic  form. 
This  process  Is  still  In  the  laboratory  stage  but  we  anticipate  Its 
trial  on  a  commercial  scale  In  the  near  future.  "ITie  process  gives 
promise  of  supplying  the  alloy  Industry  vrtth  a  new  metal,  but  we 
do  not  know  as  yet  whether  or  not  It  can  be  economically  adopted 
as  a  substitute  for  ferromanganese  In  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry. 
Laboratory  tests  are  being  made  on  a  process  for  producing  metallic 
chromium  from  domestic  chromltes,  and  considerable  research  has 
been  made  on  the  concentration  of  low-grade  ores.  In  the  near 
future  we  hope  to  begin  experiments  on  the  treatment  of  low-grade 
chromltes  In  the  electric  furnace.  As  stated,  progress  has  been 
made  In  working  out  a  method  of  producing  acceptable  metallic 
antimony  from  refractory  ores  found  In  the  United  States.  Other 
work  has  been  done  on  the  utilization  of  alunlte  as  a  raw  material 
in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  on  the  recovery  of  nickel  from 
complex  domestic  ores,  and  on  the  problem  of  concentrating 
scheelite  for  tungsten  production.  Our  colleagues  In  the  Geological 
Survey  likewise  have  made  Important  contrtbutlons  through  map- 
ping and  studying  our  domestic  resources  of  strategic  minerals. 

Despite  the  various  advances  made  since  1918  many  aspects  of 
our  deficiency  mineral  problem  have  not  been  solved.  Last  year, 
for  example,  all  of  otir  virgin  tin  requirements  were  Imported 
largely  from  Malaya  and  Eturope.  Domestic  mines  produced  only 
41,000  long  tons  of  manganese  ore.  whereas  Imports  totaled  974,000 
tons.  Domestic,  production  of  chromlte  amounted  to  2,300  tons, 
whereas  Imports  reached  the  unprecedented  total  of  .SM.OOO  tons. 
Two-thirds  of  our  aluminum  was  produced  from  South  American 
bauxite  In  1937  and  over  60  percent  of  our  tungsten  consumption 
was  supplied  by  foreign  ores  despite  the  fact  that  prices  reached 
record  peacetime  levels.  Virtually  all  of  our  nickel  was  Imported 
and  mercury  production  failed  to  meet  domestic  needs  by  40  per- 
cent. Likewise  In  the  case  of  antimony  and  mica  (sheets  and 
splittings)  the  domestic  output  vras  equivalent  to  only  10  and  26 
percent,  respectively,  of  domestic  consumption.  This  is  the  record 
of  our  strategic  mineral  performance  In  a  year  when  prices  were 
in  general  considerably  above  predepresslon  averages. 

The  foregoing  recitation  of  facts  reveals  major  weaknesses  in  our 
national  defense.  Our  failure  to  realize  and  to  adopt  effective 
measures  to  alleviate  this  danger  has  been  due  In  part  to  the  fact 
that  too  oftfen  In  the  past  the  national-defense  a^xcts  of  the 
strategic  mineral  problem  have  been  used  as  arguments  to  pro- 
mote subsidies  for  domestic  Industry.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
controversy  that  has  existed  In  the  United  States  since  the  World 
War  between  those  who  propose  the  acctunulatlon  of  stock  piles 
as  the  most  practical  way  of  providing  national  security  In  a  war 
emergency  and  those  who  would  encourage  development  of  our 
natural  resources  by  tariff  protection.  Since  advocates  of  the 
stock-pile  method  claim  that  domestic  reserves  of  deficiency  min- 
erals are  too  limited  to  guarantee  self-sufficiency,  the  argument 
hinges  entirely  upon  the  potentialities  of  our  domestic  resources. 

The  manganese  Industry  has  provided  the  arena  m  which  this 
controversy  has  been  fought  and  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
this  Industry  since  the  World  War  will  aid  us  In  clarifying  the 
real  Issues  of  the  strategic  mineral  problem. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  manganese  situation,  the  War 
Department  shortly  after  the  World  War  requested  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  and  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  to 
study  the  manganese  problem  and  to  submit  recommendations  for 
Government  action.  After  an  exbatistive  study  of  domestic  re- 
sources, the  committee  submitted  a  report  m  Jantiary  1924,  the 
essential  recommendations  of  which  were: 

1.  The  immediate  purchase  of  800.000  tons  of  manganese  ore  of 
ferro-metallurglcal  grade  to  be  held  as  a  reserve  against  a  war 
emergency. 

2.  The  discouragement  of  artificial  stlmtill,  such  as  tariffs  In 
times  of  peace,  which.  If  effective,  will  simply  tend  to  deplete  as 
already  extremely  limited  reserve  of  ferro-grade  ore. 

Meanwhile,  the  domestic  manganese  producers  asked  Congress 
for  a  protective  tariff  on  the  grounds  that  the  manganese  problem 
could  be  solved  most  effectively  by  the  development  of  a  domestic 
industry.  OpponenU  of  the  tariff  claimed  that  domestic  reserves 
were  Inadequate  to  support  a  substantial  industry  and  that  the 
best  solution  was  the  purchase  of  a  stock  pile.  Congress  decided  In 
favor  of  the  tariff  and  In  1922  Imposed  an  linport  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  on  manganese  contained  In  ore.  This  duty  was  main- 
tained imtU  January  1,  1936.  when  it  was  cut  to  one-haU  cent 
per  pound  by  the  Brazilian  trade  agreement. 

During  the  14  years  that  the  1-cent  tariff  was  In  effect,  the  pro- 
tection afforded  the  domestic  producer  ranged  from  50  to  100 
percent  ad  valorem.  Domestic  production  of  ore  containing  85 
percent  or  more  manganese  (exclusive  o£  fiuxlng  ore)  rose  frcan 
13.400  long  tons  In  1922  to  a  peak  of  98.300  tons  In  1925.  but  sub- 
sequently declined  to  26,400  tons  In  1935.  The  total  output  for 
the  period  was  681.000  tons,  which  was  eqiilvalent  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  6,071.000  tons  of  foreign  ore  Imparted.  Not  all  of 
the  domestic  production  was  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
ferromanganese.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  281,000  tons  were  so 
Used  during  the  14-yeac  period,  whereas  6.fi»7.000  toa*  of  foreign 


ore  were  consumed  for  this  purpose.  Domestic  produces*  thus  bui>- 
plled  only  5  percent  of  our  requirements  of  metallurgical  grade 
ore. 

The  foregoing  expertence  has  established  beyond  question  that 
a  relatively  high  protective  tariff  has  been  unsuccessful  in  estab- 
lishing a  domestic  Industry  capable  of  supplying  our  manganese 
requirements,  and  that  the  domestic  reserves  of  high-grade  ore* 
comparable  m  grade  and  size  with  deposits  mined  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  relatively  Insignificant.  The  question  now  arises 
as  to  the  outlook  for  the  future.  If  we  are  to  become  self-sufficient 
In  manganese  it  will  have  to  be  accomplished  by  developing  our 
reserves  of  low-grade  ores,  which  by  comparison  with  foreign  de- 
posits woxild  be  costly  to  operate.  To  beneflclate  low-grade  ore* 
into  a  commercial  product  acceptable  to  the  steel  Industry  re- 
quires complex  chemical  and  metallurgical  treatment.  Under  14 
years  of  protection  only  one  plant  was  developed  along  these  lines 
which  achieved  any  substantial  production,  and  that  apparently 
has  not  been  a  profitable  ojaeratlon.  It  Is  thus  evident  that  If 
progress  U  to  be  made  In  this  direction  It  can  only  result  In  stlU 
higher  costs  to  the  consumers  of  manganese  ore. 

In  1932.  at  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  the  manganeaa 
subcommittee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  suid  Metallurgi- 
cal Eiiglneers  reconsidered  the  manganese  problem  from  the  view- 
point of  national  defense  and  concluded  as  follows: 

1.  The  prospects  of  a  domestic  Industry  under  tariff  protection 
was  still  Instifficlent  to  guarantee  national  defense  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  stock  pile  for  emergency  use  was  again  recommended. 

2.  Stock-pll4  requirements  might  be  modified  by  developing  proc- 
esses for  treating  low-grade  ores,  which  though  noncommercial  In 
normal  times,  might  be  technically  sound  and  therefore  applicable 
in  times  of  stress.  Concrete  research  along  this  line  by  the  pr  jper 
Government  agencies  accordingly  was  recommended. 

At  the  present  time  the  position  In  manganese  may  be  descrlbeu 
as  stalemate.  Relatively  little  has  been  accomplished  toward  de- 
veloping a  commercial  domestic  industry,  consumers  have  been 
forced  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  in  import  duties  on  their  purchaaes 
of  foreign  ores,  domestic  producers  in  the  aggregate  have  probably 
lost  money,  our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  has  become  pro- 
gressively more  acute,  and  the  problem  of  national  defense  has  not 
been  solved.  What  has  Just  been  said  of  manganese  can  be  applied 
to  some  extent  at  least  to  the  other  strategic  minerals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to  face  this  problem  with 
candor.  In  my  opinion  the  American  public  at  present  Is  reluctant 
to  extend  further  the  principle  of  subsidy  to  Industries  through 
Increased  tariff  protection,  but  would  probably  support  overwhelm- 
ingly a  program  for  the  purchase  of  stock  pUes  of  strategic  minerals 
for  purposes  of  national  defense.  This  Is  substantiated  by  the 
numerous  bills  on  this  subject  now  pending  before  Congress  aoid 
by  the  fact  that  last  year  Congress  for  the  first  time  accepted  the 
principle  of  stock  piles  by  providing  the  Navy  Department  with 
funds  to  purchase  supplies  of  strategic  materials.  Under  this  bill 
the  Navy  has  been  acquiring  supplies  of  tin,  chromlte,  and  manga- 
nese, and  purchase  of  tungsten  Is  contemplated  In  the  near  future. 
While  the  quantities  are  extremely  small  In  terms  of  national  re- 
quirements, the  fact  that  this  method  of  meeting  the  deficiency 
mineral  problem  finally  has  been  recognized  oOlclally  Is  Indeed 
encouraging.  Under  the  "Buy  American"  jwllcy  of  the  adminis- 
tration a  bonus  of  26  percent  can  be  paid  for  domestic  products. 

At  a  time  like  this  the  problem  of  national  defense  cannot  be 
stressed  too  vigorously.  For  this  reason  the  domestic  mining  In- 
dustry should  wholeheartedly  support  a  program  for  easing  our 
deficiency  mineral  problem  by  the  acquisition  of  stock  pUea.  It 
should  see  to  It  that  the  stock  pile  Is  made  of  the  best  material 
money  can  buy  for  In  a  war  the  best  Is  none  too  good.  We  should 
no  more  expect  our  industrial  machine  to  function  with  off-grade 
raw  materials  than  we  would  expect  the  Army  and  Navy  to  fight 
with  defective  food  and  equipment.  Ample  supplies  of  strategic 
minerals  of  acceptable  grade  would  cushion  the  Inevitable  read- 
justments that  result  from  being  thrown  Into  a  state  at  war. 
They  would  prevent  the  confusion  and  Inefficiency  that  resulted 
from  the  enforced  use  of  off-grade  materials  and  substitutes  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  and  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved.  More 
manpower  would  be  available  for  other  activities  and  the  strain 
on  shipping  facilities  would  be  eased.  The  fleet  would  be  relieved 
to  some  extent  from  protecting  sea  lanes,  a  fact  of  consklerabl« 
significance  when  you  consider  that  the  estlnuited  total  cost  of  all 
of  the  proposed  stock  piles  would  not  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  a 
modem  battleship.  But  above  all,  adequate  supplies  of  strategic 
minerals  available  for  Immediate  use  would  guarantee  the  success 
ful  Inauguration  of  our  carefully  prepared  plans  for  industrial 
mobilization  In  time  of  war. 

Having  thus  provided  for  national  defense  we  should  then  pro- 
ceed Immediately  with  orderly  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
developing  our  domestic  resources.  I  have  already  suggested  that 
success  In  this  direction  hinges  on  the  extent  of  these  resources. 
This  Is  a  problem  that  Is  susceptible  to  scientific  study  and  en- 
gineering evaluation.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  many  students 
of  strategic  minerals  the  problems  lnvolve<l  In  exploitmg  present 
known  deposits  are  so  difficult  that  proper  ccmsideratlon  by  prudent 
private  enterprise  Is  precluded  by  the  reluttvely  forlorn  hope  of 
profitable  investment  of  capital  under  presimt  conditions.  It  haa, 
therefore,  been  suggested  that  the  wholu  situation  should  be 
studied   exhaustively   by    appropriate    Oove!mment   agencies   with 
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certainly  not.  In  1037  for  nample.  about  00  percent  of  tha 
Rkoney  paid  out  by  the  Ufe-ln^unvnce  pompanlea  of  the  country — 
•l/(k50  000.000— w«nt  to  llYing  poticyholderB 

V/hat  happena  to  the  money  euLruated  to  the  Ufe-taaurmxMa 
eoRip«int«e  by  thalr  Oi.WO.OOO  pollcyholdera? 

!%«•»  doUan  haw  always  b«cu  put  to  work  In  aound  oooaerra* 
tiTi>  inTeetnwnta  At  the  preeeut  time,  for  tnaunce.  Ave  bUUona 
of  ihU  money  have  l)rcn  invtKieii  in  rcal-eatate  mortgagee;  throa 
btlltom  in  ratlroad  t^cuntiea.  two  and  one-half  btlhona  In  buMlc- 
utlllty  bondu  four  bitliout  in  United  Statea  Oovernment  oooda; 
and  one  and  one- half  blUiona  In  StaUv  county,  and  municipal 
bonds:  dollars  bUKilv  at  work  makuig  America  a  better  place  ta 
which  to  live  and  building  up  future  security  for  lU  cltuaena 

flow  han  rtK>ent  sociai  and  rcononiic  legialatlon  affected  the  aala 
of  I  lie  tnaurance* 

It  han  done  mvjch  to  utimulati?  the  Average  mnn's  Interect  In 
acMeving  sllU  furtUrr  s^H-urlty  for  hltiiaelf  and  his  family  In 
l«37.  aljout  II SOOO, 000.000  of  new  life  Uiauranoe  wae  written. 

How  much  money  wa«  paid  out  by  Life- insurance  oompanlea  to 
1M7? 

A  total  nf  ta.400.000,000.  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollarf 
tmrj  90  minutwi  every  day  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Are  life-insurance  companies  in  a  sound  oondltlon  today? 
Y«fl  Since  the  b«glMnlnt!  ril  ISSO — and  this  period  indudet  the 
dein-eaaJon  year»  ihe  lire-lniiuraroe  oucnpaniee  have  paid  out 
nearly  lai.OOO.iXW.OOO  Tct.  in  »plt«  of  this  vast  outpouring  of 
buttons  of  dollars,  the  institution  of  life  Insurance  is  mora  secure 
today  than  e?er  t>efore  Alter  paying  all  etpenaae  of  managrnMnt. 
thi*  companies  hold  cash  rtHiervee  tliat  are  mora  tban  ample  to 
mf«t  every  contingency. 


Scarcity  of  Money  in  Circalation  Cause  of 
Unemployment 
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or 


HON.  CHARLES  G.  RINDERUP 

OK  NEURAtiKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESKNTATIVES 
Tuesdmy  May  3,  I9li 

Ux.  BINDERUP,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  1a  Indeed  of  extreme  Im- 
p(»rtaiu:e  to  note  that  economic  research  has  definitely  estab- 
Uiihed  the  fact  that  there  never  haa  been  a  period  of  unem- 
ployment that  was  not  Immediately  preceded  by  the  scBrcity 
0]  money  in  circulation,  and  that  there  never  has  been  » 
pisrKxl  of  scarcity  of  money  in  circulation  that  was  not  Im- 
mediately followed  by  unemplo>-ment.  History  records  no 
oi.her  cause  for  unemployment. 

In  ooQsldenng  this  definitely  established  fact  It  Is  alarm- 
Irc  to  note  that  our  Government  has  not  even  a  shadow  or 
a  skeleton  of  a  workable  plan  for  the  cure  of  the  present  or 
prevention  of  future  depressions  and  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, such  as  our  people  are  suffering  under  now  for  the 
t^renty-seventh  time  m  150  years,  the  entire  life  of  our  Nation. 


The  Federal  Reserve  B«ard  and  the  Federal  Resenre  banks, 
Uieae  Instrumentalities  on  which  we  once  bullded  otxr  hopes, 
now  frankly  and  publicly  admit  before  the  finance  oommlt- 
t4Wi  of  Conrreas  that  they  have  no  plan,  and  the  history  of 
tJtese  tnotltutloos.  in  the  hands  of  money  monopoly  for  26 
yaars,  or  since  the  InceptKm  of  the  System,  definltaiy  profoo 
Um  correctness  of  their  statement, 

Of  the  eleven  plans  originally  suggested  to  the  Foderal 
F'.eserve  System  for  monetary  control ,  seven  of  these  plans 
bBve  long  stnce  been  discarded.  Only  four  remain,  and  these 
four  art  as  bopeieM  and  Impoeslble  as  were  the  others,  for 
tioe  reason  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  Federal  Reeerv* 
egrstem  pertaining  to  monetary  control  is  entirely  wrong, 
providing  as  it  does  a  plan  whereby  to  control  money  from 
the  top  by  operating  through  our  enemies,  the  lntem»tional 
bankers  (money  monopoly)  that  own  the  larger  part  of  our 
Clovemffient  bonds,  and  whose  Interests  are  so  positively  op- 
totite  and  contrary  to  those  d  the  people. 
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Principle  No.  1 ;  Buying  bonds  to  expand  our  money  supply, 
to  create  and  stimulate  business,  and  prevent  unemployment: 
This,  the  first  of  the  remaining  four  principles  has  now  also 
been  abandoned,  since  we  soon  discovered  this  process  merely 
switched  our  monetary  authority  to  Wall  Street,  and  left 
our  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  mere  dummies  holdlxig  In  their 
hands  a  canceled  check.  Oovernment  bonds  marked  paid, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Wall  Street  we  left  our  money,  com- 
pUtely  surrendering  the  balance  of  this  plan  to  our  enemies, 
money  monopoly;  putting  In  the  driver's  seat  the  recog- 
nized enemies  of  our  plan  for  monetary  control,  lUoglcally 
expecting  them  to  complete  our  program  by  putting  this 
money  into  circulation  throughout  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
trade  and  commerce ;  expecting  Wall  Street — the  ssrmbol  of 
money  monopoly — to  cooperate— in  destroying  their  own 
monopoly:  expecting  them  to  cooperate  In  giving  back  to  the 
people  their  constitutional  right  to  coin  (print)  and  regulate 
our  money  supply,  thereby  to  establish  a  dollar  of  uniform 
purchasing  and  debt-paying  power;  asking  them  to  destroy 
the  very  principles  that  had  made  them  eoonmnlc  dictators 
of  the  Nation:  expecting  this  power  which  profits  by  a  dollar 
with  varying  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power,  their  dollar 
that  creates  booms  and  depressions,  to  destroy  this,  their 
own  precious  instrumentality,  which  makes  possible  the  spe- 
cial privilege  they  have  enjoyed  for  years. 

And  so  this  principle  has  been  discarded,  thrown  into  the 
scrap  heap  with  the  seven  others.  But  the  remaining  three 
are  just  as  Impossible  and  impractical  as  were  the  discarded 
eight. 

■  tLLINO  BONOa  TO  CONmACT  MOHTT  IT7m.T   NOW   ITBIO  rOI  OFrdm 

rum»o8i  itrr  rAXLa  or  AccoMPLiaHMBirr 

Principle  No.  2:  Selling  Oovernment  bonds  to  take  money 
out  of  circulation,  thereby  to  avoid  inflation,  and  storing  this 
money  received  from  selling  of  bonds  until  again  needed. 

But  we  have  traded  overcoats  in  the  darkness  and  turmoil 
and  confusion  of  monetary  experimentation.  We  are  now 
trying  desperately  to  use  the  instrumentality  Intended  for 
contraction  to  create  expansion,  exactly  opposite  from  its  In- 
tended use,  with  this  little  deviation  only,  that  In  place  of 
storing  the  money  received  from  selling  of  bonds,  as  the  plan 
contemplated,  we  arc  using  this  money  or  bank  credit  in  on 
effort  to  expand  our  money  supply. 

While  the  House  of  Morgan,  buying  these  bonds  for  figures 
on  the  books,  is  now  reselling  these  same  bonds  at  a  profit  to 
the  15,000  small  commercial  banks  In  the  niral  districts  of 
our  Nation,  where  the  people  are  starving  to  death  for  ihe 
want  of  money  or  a  ctrctilating  medium  to  make  possible  the 
exchange  of  their  goods  and  services,  and  every  dollar  we  are 
putting  into  circulation  through  all  the  governmental  agencies 
such  as  the  P.  W.  A..  W.  P.  A.,  C.  C.  C,  F.  H.  A.,  and  so  forth, 
the  big  banks  are  taking  out  of  circulation  by  selling  the  same 
bonds  in  the  niral  districts,  concentrating  all  the  money  in 
the  large  banks  In  a  few  large  cities  until  today  when  the 
total  amount  of  money  in  existence  is  $24,000,000,000,  fifteen 
billion  is  hoarded  largely  in  these  large  banks. 

According  to  statistics  2  percent  of  the  people  hold  two- 
thirds  of  all  our  money,  and  98  percent  of  our  people  hold 
only  one- third,  when  through  our  process  of  wiling  bonds 
with  the  best  intention  of  expanding  money  and  credit  we 
are  actually  contracting  our  money  supply  and  centralizing 
It  in  WaU  Street. 

A  strange  dilemma,  with  a  monetary  system  upside  do^im 
and  wrongslde  out,  suffering  In  poverty  and,  afraid  of  pros- 
perity. Today,  when  we  are  suffering  from  a  depression, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  scared  to  death  for  fear  of 
Inflation;  and  well  they  may  be,  as  we  are  completely  desti- 
tute of  a  plan  for  monetary  control;  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  dormant  bank  deposits  and  the  billions  of  dolliirs 
in  excess  bank  reserves  may  break  loose  on  us  at  any  time, 
ccxnbined  with  billions  of  dollars  of  bonds  sold  at  b  low  mt« 


of  Interest,  that  will  l£imediately  be  offered  on  the  market 
as  soon  as  prosperity  returns,  with  higher  prices  in  the  regu- 
lar private  channels  of  trade,  and  flood  the  market  as  they 
did  in  the  first  part  of  April  1937,  when  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury  had  to  rush  desperately  in  on  the  market  and  sup- 
port Wall  Street  and  buy  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
our  own  boiKis  to  keep  the  market  up  en  Oovernment  bonds 
and  in  order  to  save  the  big  banks  who  held  these  bonds  and 
to  whom  a  reduction  of  10  points  wouiid  have  meant  bazik- 
ruptcy. 

And  no  F.  D.  I.  C.  could  have  held  out  against  another 
1833  debacle,  so  the  Federal  Reserve  Eloard  started  a  wave 
of  contraction  while  at  the  same  time  the  great  masaes  of 
the  American  people  were  suffering  from  a  depreaalon.  with 
10,000,000  families  receiving  an  Income  of  over  $1,000  a  year 
find  less  than  $2,000;  6,000,000  families  with  an  inoomo  over 
$600  and  less  than  $1,000:  with  5.000.000  familleo  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $900  a  year;  and  with  3.339,000  Indi- 
viduals absolutely  destitute,  without  any  income  whatsoever. 
85  percent  of  our  people  living  below  the  American  standard 
of  living,  "nils  at  the  veiy  Ume  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  started  a  deflation,  destroying  the  people  who  again 
became  the  victims  of  the  banks.  Ttie  history  of  the  panic 
of  1937.  when  the  truth  shall  be  known,  will  go  down  as  only 
another  crime  against  the  American  people. 

Why  are  the  people  thus  compelled  to  suffer?  There  is 
only  one  atiswer:  It  Is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  violating  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  providea  for  monetary 
control.  Congress  has  failed  to  comply  with  this  mandatory 
provision,  and  thereby  we  have  created  an  empty  seat  on  the 
throne  of  government,  and  a  money  monopoly  was  thus  bom. 
It  took  the  seat  and  filled  the  vacancy  on  the  throne  atul 
became  a  power  greater  than  government  itself. 

The  monetary  control  bill  for  1938.  H,  R.  9800,  provides  for 
expansion  of  our  money  supply  from  the  bottom  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  and  in  the  same  degree  as  population 
and  industry  Increase,  governed  by  a  price  level  based  on 
some  784  prime  commodities  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  thus  eliminating  Wall  Street  and  the  Inter- 
national bankers  from  control  by  exjiandlng  through  the 
lower-income  groups  and  the  small  tommerclal  banks.  Thla 
bill  also  provides  the  mechanics,  through  the  Oovernment 
ownership  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  biinks,  for  the  gradual 
absorption  of  outstanding  Oovernment  Isonds,  without  allow- 
ing any  depreciation  of  the  bonds,  without  loss  to  anyone, 
and  without  any  cost  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  taxation — 
this  by  simply  giving  the  banks  who  turn  in  these  bonds  credit 
on  the  books  of  our  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  like  manner  at 
the  banks  gave  the  Oovernment  credit  on  their  books  when 
they  purchased  the  bonds. 
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or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  4  ilegUlative  day  o/  Wednesday,  April  20), 
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SDXTOR2AL  IN  THl  NEW  YORK  JOURMAL  AND  AMERICAN, 

AdAY  a.   IMS 


Mr.  REYT^OLDS.  Mr.  Pre&ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao 
an  editorial  entitled  "Insidious  Attack  Planned  on  the  Im- 
migration Laws,"  which  was  published  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal and  American  under  date  of  Monday,  May  2,  1988.    I 
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7?ils  has  been  an  old  and  much  discussed  subject  In  Con- 
gre;is.  so  old  in  fact  is  the  theme  ol  Government,  reorganiza- 
tion that  the  veteran  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  well  as  the  newspapermen  In  the  press  gallery,  were 
amized  and  dumfounded  at  the  amount  of  fury  and  passion 
that  was  whipped  up  In  the  country  Incidental  to  Its  recent 
consideration.  Prom  personal  study  I  fouiid  there  was  not, 
save  for  ofie  or  two  exceptions,  a  single  new  idea  In  the  House 
bill,  and  most  of  Its  suggestions  had  the  outright  endorsement 
of  former  Presidents  and  of  party  platforms. 

Ijet  us  look  at  the  background  of  this  question  for  a  mo- 
ment and  see  how  the  need  of  governmcnUl  reorganization 
arc'se. 

IJurlng  the  World  War  there  sprang  up  overnight  many 
Individual  agencies  and  commissions  that,  while  deflialtely  do- 
inj;  executive  work,  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
any  one  of  the  10  Cabinet  DepartmenU.  The  same  thing  oc- 
cu'Ted  after  1933  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  that  period.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  overlapping  of  function*, 
unnecessary  extensions  of  power,  and  a  tremendous  need  of 
winding  up  the  Jobs  of  those  bureaus  intended  originally  as 
only  temporary.  When  these  bodies  counted  up  to  100,  un- 
attached to  any  Cabinet  Departments,  the  President  in  hit 
individual  capacity,  whoever  he  might  be.  could  not  supervise 
8u:h  a  collection  of  bodies  and  know  In  any  detail  what  any 
one  was  doing  or  was  not  doing.  Hence  came  the  well- 
foiindf d  demand  Tor  consolidation  of  agencies,  elimination  of 
overlappmg  functioas.  and  outright  abolition  of  other  agen- 
cies whose  days  ouglit  to  be  at  an  end — all  to  increase  the 
efllclenry  of  governmrntal  manaRrmont  and  to  promote  econ- 
omy in  the  annual  Budget.  Exports  also  saw  that  there  were 
other  needs  of  a  modern  «overnmenl  that  ought  to  be  met. 

President  Roosevelt  resolved  to  approach  thla  whole  prob- 
lem by  inviting  three  distinguished  persons  from  the  outside 
to  look  into  the  operations  of  the  machinery  of  our  Qovern- 
m(;nt.  As  the  head  of  this  commission  he  selected  Mr.  Louis 
j  BiownJow,  who  for  a  time  waa  a  working  newspaper  cor- 
I  respondent  In  Washington,  D  C.  later  served  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  city  man- 
aj:er  of  KnoxviUe.  Tenn..  and  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
tte  United  States  Daily.  He  was  honored  by  being  made 
piesldent  of  the  National  City  Managers'  Association.  He  la 
a  Democrat  in  politics. 

As  his  colleagues  there  were  chosen  two  men  of  outstand- 
ing ability— both  of  them  Republicans  but  men  who.  despite 
tl'telr  poUtlcal  attachment,  could  be  classed  as  neutral  in 
tiieir  approach  to  the  problems  of  Government  reorganiza- 
tion. The  first  of  these  was  Mr.  Luther  H.  GuUck.  director 
ol  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  whose 
niune  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  been  cognisant  of  the 
work  of  members  of  his  family  who  have  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  missiormry  field.  Tlie  third  member  was 
P.rof.  Charles  E.  Merriam.  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  an 
outstanding  political  scientist  of  mature  years,  who  knows 
alx)ut  the  practical  side  of  politics  by  past  service  as  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission of  City  E^xpendltures  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  as 
a  member  of  ihf  Hoover  Commission  named  to  study  "Re- 
c(^nt  Social  Trends. '  No  fair  man  can  find  in  these  men  any 
doairn  to  remodel  the  governmental  structure  so  ai  to  Intro- 
dace  dictatomhip,  bol»h«'vum,  nazi-l«m,  or  fascism.  Out- 
siandinc  Americans  timt  ihry  are.  tliry  are  all  attached  to 
{\\§  American  idea  uf  government. 

These  mm  set  to  work  with  a  oorp«  of  experts,  lome  of 
whom  were  auUiorit  of  standard  works  on  government  ac* 
CDtmtlng.  clvU-scrvicr  administration,  and  so  forth.  Their 
oiticiuaiona  are  mnbodied  in  a  set  of  possibly  a  half  doien 
books,  well  written  and  closely  reasoned.  These  reports  con- 
I  st.Jtut«d  the  material  which  was  placed  for  study  before  the 
niembem  of  the  Hclect  Committee  on  Government  Reorgani- 
tition  of  thp  Hou.i*'  of  Ilrprcjifntatlvf^,  and  out  of  th«'m 
I  emanated  the  bills  of  the  House  of  H^'prcscntatlvcs  calling 
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for  consolidation  of  governmental  agencies,  reorganlzatimi 
of  the  Civil  Service  CommisBion,  rearrangement  and 
strengthening  of  the  accounting  and  auditing  practices  of 
the  Government,  and  establishment  of  a  Cabinet  department 
known  as  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Curiously  enough, 
most  of  the  salient  recommendations  of  this  commission 
were  not  new  In  their  nature  but  had  been  previously  of- 
fered by  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  by 
other  public  men  as  an  appropriate  means  of  Improving 
Government  service. 

I  shall  now  discuss  what  was  proposed  under  each  Imjxir- 
tant  provision  of  the  House  reorganization  bill. 

The  heart  of  the  bill,  of  course,  had  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
grouping  biureaus  under  control  of  Cabinet  Departments,  elim- 
ination of  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort,  consolidating 
agencies,  and  abolishing  such  functions  as  no  longer  were 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  Oovemment.  The 
President  was  given  authority  for  a  period  of  2  years  to  effect 
this  reorganixaUon.  and  the  Executive  orders  accompliihiing 
It  were  made  subject  to  disapproval  by  Congress  by  a  ma;lor- 
ity  vote.  His  powers,  however,  did  net  run  to  such  miijor 
bodies  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Fedisral 
Trade  Commission,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  some 
10  other  bodies  that  were  excluded  from  the  reorganisation 
plan.  Neither  was  he  given  power  to  abolish  Cabinet  De- 
partments. Herein  lay  no  dictatorship  and  no  powers  that 
could  not  be  negatived  wherever  a  major  mistake  might  be 
made. 

In  1932  similar  powers  were  given  to  President  Hoover  by 
a  Democratic  Congress,  and  on  December  9,  1932,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  grouping  or  con- 
solidating 58  executive  agencies,  one  effect  of  which  waii  to 
reduce  by  about  15  the  number  of  Independent  agencies  and 
commissions.  The  Democrats.  Just  having  been  victoriouii  in 
the  Presidential  election,  promptly  prepared  to  scuttle  the 
recommendations  with  the  excuse  that  the  whole  siibject 
should  go  over  to  the  new  adminlBtratlon.  To  forestall  such 
action,  President  Hoover,  at  a  press  conference,  used  the 
strong  language  that  follows: 

The  proposals  of  Democratic  leaders  in  Congreis  to  stop  the  re- 
organisation of  OoTemment  functions  which  I  have  made  is  a 
backward  itep.  The  same  opposition  has  now  arisen  whlcb  has 
defeated  erery  effort  at  reorganisation  for  26  years. 

Five  year*  ago  I  said: 

"Practically  every  single  Item  In  such  a  program  has  invarliibly 
met  with  opposition  of  some  vested  olBclal.  or  It  has  disturbed  some 
vested  habit  and  offended  some  organised  minority.  It  has  aroused 
the  paid  propagandist.  All  these  vested  officials,  vested  hatilts. 
organUKd  propaganda  groups  are  m  favor  of  every  Item  of  reorgnnl- 
satlon  except  that  which  affects  the  bureau  or  the  activity  in  which 
they  are  specially  Interested. 

"No  proposed  change  is  so  unlmjjortant  that  It  is  not  bltt(!rly 
opposed  by  some  one.    In  the  aggregate  these  directors  of  vested 
habiu  surround   Congress  with   a  confusing   fog   of   oppoaltloa 
Ueantlme,  the  inchoate  voice  of  the  public  gete  nowhere  but  to 
swear  at  bureaucracy." 

It  is  only  by  consolidation  that  duplication  and  waste  of  a  multi- 
tude of  oOcas  and  offlclals  can  be  eliminated.  It  is  tbe  only  way  the 
¥ubUc  can  know  what  is  going  on  In  UUs  branch  of  Oovemmimt. 
hey  can  only  be  brought  under  the  llmeUght  if  they  are  conoin- 
trated  in  one  place.  It  Is  the  only  way  to  reduce  further  iogr<jU- 
Ing  and  personal  polities  in  these  appropriations. 

Bther  Congress  must  keep  lu  bands  off  now,  or  they  must  live 
to  my  Buooesaor  much  larger  powers  of  Independent  action  ttian 
given  to  any  President  if  there  is  ever  to  be  reorganmtlon;  and 
that  authority,  to  be  eSeetlve,  should  be  free  of  tbe  ItmlUtlons  In 
the  law  peased  last  year  which  gives  Con  grew  the  veto  pou'er. 
prevents  the  abolition  of  funotlons,  and  prevents  tbe  rearrange- 
ment of  malor  DepartmenU.  Otherwise  It  will,  as  is  now  being 
demonstrated  in  the  present  law,  again  be  merely  make-bellevt. 

Notwlthst«Dding  President  Hoover's  ilncert  efforU,  the 
House  of  Repretenutives  tossed  aU  his  recommendations 
out  of  the  window. 

But  this  did  not  end  rtorgtnligUon  •fforts  under  his  sd- 
ministration.  In  February  lOSS  Banator  Byiiiis,  of  South 
Carolina,  attached  to  tbe  Treasury  and  Post  Offloe  appro- 
priation bill  an  amendment  giving  similar  powers  for  reor- 
ganlaatlon  of  Oovemment  fuoctlona,  and  the  Banate  adopted 


it  without  a  roll-call  vote.  President:  Hoover,  manifesting 
his  unflagging  Interest  In  governmental  reorganlaation, 
signed  this  appropriation  bill  and  hwaded  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor. President  Roosevelt,  the  authority  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  he  had  been  balked  in  doing.  Evidently,  Presi- 
dent Hoover  saw  in  these  powers  no  deep  plot  of  dictator- 
ship. Under  this  authority  President  Roosevelt  established 
the  rurm  Credit  Administration  and  Issued  about  10  other 
orders  merging  bureaus,  promoting  etSdency  and  economy, 
but  larger  problems  of  the  depression  kept  him  from  ftOly 
exercising  his  authority.  Thus  the  job  was  left  half  finished. 
Now  the  question  is  frequently  asked  as  to  why  Congreia 
upon  its  own  Initiative  does  not  tackle  this  particular  task 
without  aid  of  the  President,  The  answer  is  contained  la 
the  following  excerpt  of  a  speech  bj'  Senator  Bntina,  of 
South  Carolina,  In  the  Senate  on  February  7.  1933,  when  ha 
presented  his  reorganization  amendment: 

I  think,  Judging  from  the  dlseuaalon  which  has  taken  pUoe  la 
thu  bodv  within  the  last  few  days,  that  the  Senate  Is  of  tbe 
opinion  that  there  can  be  no  real  nierf<ir  and  ooneoUdattoa  ai 
bureaus  if  we  m\ist  wait  for  the  OoogTMi  to  aet.  X  think,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  the  nearest  earthly  upproach  to  ImmortaUty 
is  a  bureau  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  we  can  never  abollsb 
a  bureau  of  the  Federal  Oovernmant  ty  an  aet  c<  Oongreea. 
Whenever  It  Is  attempted,  all  the  preasuni  is  brought  to  bear  by 
those  Intereeted  In  the  continuation  of  the  partleular  bureau. 

I  came  to  the  House  of  Repreeenutlvei  In  1911.  X  remember 
then,  learning  of  the  efforts  that  had  boen  made  to  reorganlM 
the  Customs  Benrlce;  and  though  the  Oorgreas  wanted  to  aboliih 
otntoms  districts  and  the  position  of  collerior  of  the  port  at  many 
places  where  men  were  drawing  large  salaries — the  salaries  being 
four  or  five  times  as  great  as  tbe  receipts  of  the  office — Oonfreas 
never  would  accomplish  the  reduction  In  the  expenditures  of  Oov- 
emment. Finally  the  Congress  authorised  the  President  to  reor- 
ganise the  Customs  Service.  The  Frealdcnt  brought  about  that 
reorganisation,  and  It  has  functioned  wltt  greater  efficiency  since 
that  date. 

nils  attitude  is  so  well  known  that  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1932  declared: 

Sfllclency  and  economy  demand  reorgarleatlon  of  Oovemment 
bureaus.  The  problem  Is  nonpartisan  anCi  must  be  so  treated  if 
It  Is  to  be  solved.  As  a  result  of  yean  of  ntudy  and  personal  con- 
tact with  conflicting  activities  and  wastefil  duplication  of  effort, 
the  President  Is  particularly  fitted  to  dlnsct  measures  to  correct 
the  sttiutlon.  We  favor  legislation  by  Otmgreas  whlcb  wUl  give 
him  the  required  authority. 

Next  let  us  see  what  was  to  be  done  sbout  the  Civil  Benrlce 
Commission.  It  Is  now  a  purely  administrative  body,  con- 
sisting of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  President  and  re- 
movable by  him.  The  House  bill  propcoed  a  single  adminis- 
trator appointed  for  15  years,  so  as  to  be  free  from  political 
influence,  and  who  was  to  be  selected — 

without  regard  to  any  poUUcal  quallfloations  and  shall  be  a 
person  specialty  quaUded  for  the  offloe  of  administrator  by  rea- 
son of  his  executive  and  administrative  <iiuIlflcatlons  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  his  knowledge  of  accepted  practices  in  raepeet 
to  the  functions  vested  in  and  tmpoaed  upon  that  odlce  by  law. 

It  was  contended  that  there  was  no  more  reason  for  a 
commission  to  head  up  this  activity  than  there  was  for  a 
commission  of  three  to  head  the  Treasury,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Navy  Department.  President  Hoover  in  1933 
recommended  the— 

Adoption  of  the  general  principle  that  irsecutlve  and  adminis- 
trative functions  should  have  slngle-headod  reeponslbUlty. 

It  was  claimed  that  from  an  admlnlitratlve  standpoint  a 
commission  was  a  debating  society  and  not  a  vehicle  of  effec- 
tive administration.  Over  the  whole  activity  thare  was  to 
be  set  up  a  dtlieni'  body  of  seven  members,  each  with  a 
term  of  7  years,  to  act  aa  a  watchdog  of  the  merit  systam. 
This  whole  scheme  had  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League;  Mr.  Henry  J.  Reining,  chair- 
man of  the  national  oommlttae  on  public  personnel  standards 
of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Conuneree;  the  Fed- 
eration of  Arohltects.  Bnginaers,  ChemiJits,  and  'Technlolans: 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees.  Xti 
whole  purpose  was  to  bring  into  tha  Clovemment  sarvloa  a 
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much  notUtd  in  Lht  dnyn 
Htm. 
0«n«ril  Accounting  ocnrt, 


hifher  tjrp*^  of  public  vrvant  m 
oX  b'oadrnlnii  Oovrrnmeni  »ctiv 

In  ih0  rturgAfUaiUon  ol  lht 
ttui  Huwu*  bill  rtUUXMd  lht  Coiipirollcr  OciMirmi  on  •  it- 
ytfti-irrm  baiU.  m  now  provi4t<  by  lav,  and  MUbUihod  in 
till*  uuni*  oflkM  ft  Mw  funcUoimry  known  m  thii  Au<ltior 
OanofKl,  vlUi  »  Ift-yaar  Urm.  r  rtnovAbk  by  Concrnw  only 
Th«  ch«nff  WM  JuiUfM  on  tlu  ground  that  ihi  oontroi  of 
flnaiic«Ni  M  to  lh«if  availabUity,  tht  cuatom  of  prvaudit  and 
0etii>'in«nt  of  dl^Nitad  aooounta  toould  bt  vaatad  in  one  on« 
car,  U)  Wit,  tha  Cooiptrollar  Oar  oral,  and  th«  audita  should 
be  In  the  hand*  of  an  indapentent  ofBclal  accountable  to 
Coni.TMi.  Under  thl«  plan  It  lat  urged  the  Executive,  m 
hi«  pending  capacity,  would  be  held  strictly  accountable  to 
Con^rresa,  whleh  holds  the  purse  strings.  It  Is  the  acceipted 
way  of  fiscal  policy  in  leading  n  itlons  of  the  world.  At  the 
pri^nt  time  the  General  Accowtlng  OfBce.  for  instance, 
both  aettlci  and  audits  payment  i  on  disputed  accounts,  and 
Its  RUdlta  are  so  long  delayed  a  i  to  be  about  worthless.  II 
this  MU  had  been  made  a  law.  m  should  have  had  the  sudlt- 
inc  ^rork  proceed  In  a  deoentraii  aed  manner  Independent  of. 
but  praettcally  simultaneous  wit  ti.  disbursement  of  moneys. 
President  Hoover.  In  1933.  favori  d  separation  of  control  and 
audit  of  flnaooee.  and  hie  Idea  was  to  turn  over  duties  of 
settianant  of  elaUna.  praujdlt.  ind  so  forth,  to  the  Bureau 
of  tlie  Budget,  and  confine  the  Comptroller  General  solely 
to  tlae  primary  function  of  auUting  the  Government  ac- 
counts. This  involved  the  appllc  kUon  of  the  same  prlnoiples 
aa  fcillowed  to  the  House  reorgan  attkm  btil. 

TTte  propoasd  creatioa  of  the  >partment  of  Welfare  was 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  onde  r  the  wing  of  a  new  Cabinet 
oOocr  vartoui  acUvttlas,  such  ai  the  Bureau  of  Health,  the 
BodtU  Seevlty  Board,  and  orlslnally  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, without  In  any  sense  glvlrg  additional  powers  to  these 
unlit.  Its  chief  purpoae  wms  to  secure  over-all  supervision 
of  these  related  activities.  Blnoi  Confrees  appropriates  the 
moniiy  for  these  acUvltlea.  It  hi  a  a  tight  rein  on  all  these 
bureaus  as  to  any  extansloa  of  powers.  In  1033  President 
Hoo'^r  recommended  tx>t  a  Been  tary  of  Welfare — because  at 
that  time  actlvltlei  uiKler  this  h^  ad  were  not  as  far-fhmg  as 
now -but  a  Division  of  Bdueatm.  Health,  and  Recreation 
In  Uie  Drpartmrnt  of  the  Interior,  so  that  he  was  thinking 
alontf  sUnlJar  lines.  As  far  bad  aa  1933  President  HardinB 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  Welfare  Department. 

Fi  srt  that  the  new  departmei  it  would  encroach  upon  the 
juns'lletion  of  private  schools  we  re  denied  after  investigation 
by  Ctrdlnal  Mundeleln.  of  Chicago,  in  a  measage  tent  to  the 
Prcs  drnt  reading  as  follows: 
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ffa%tMr«d  from  rvlubie  and 
Um  w«lfsr«  or  frwdotn  at  the 

bf  %ku>  pending  r«orK«niisa- 
Uila  to  you  ta  baeauac  we  have 
ny  partonal  knowledgt  (4  y«)ur 

action  quite  Impoaalblc  en 


lit  of  say  ewB  Uivaatlcat 
lafarnad  aouteae.  I  eaiinot  And  uwi 
OallK  lie  Ohurcli  la  tn  any  way 
ttoo  Nil     My  aoia  purpoaa  in  ataUni 
baas  irmwn  Utto  tha  dlaeuaMon  and 
raim<  w  to  ua  vould  render  any 
your  part 

New  you  have  the  gist  of  the  jtUl  which  brought  upon  the 
Capitol  a  great  avalanche  of  prol  ssting  letters  and  telegrams. 
I  ha\  e  no  quarrel  with  but  welcon  e  the  expression  of  Informed 
public  sentiment  on  legislative  i natters 
expr  sslon  oommimlcated  to  me  md  many  are  helpful  in  my 
thlxvlcing.  But  I  throw  up  my  hi  inds  when  I  receive  a  letter 
aa  I  did  the  other  day  from  the 
district  urgently  reonmnendlng 
of  us^elees  ofBces,  while  on  my  d 
telegi-am  from  this  man's  c(»n 
the  i-eorganlsatlon  bill.  That 
Other  responsible  men  thought 
reorttnlsation  of  private  busLn 
mars*  is  ther^ore  Intended  to 
mlsn^preaentatkm  and  mlastaten^t  that  were  evoked  by  this 
attempt,  unBUCce«ful  as  It  wis.  to  eliminate  waste  and 
tnefBciezkey  In  ordhutry  Qovemn  lent  administration. 


ofltoer  of  a  concern  in  my 
at  I  work  for  the  abolition 
at  the  same  time  was  a 
telling  me  to  vote  against 
ust  does  not  make  sense, 
le  bUl  had  to  do  with  the 
establishments.  This  smn- 
ear  the  atmosphere  of  the 


Ainerica'N  (irfnteNt  Problem,  TnempIoyTnfnt,  Can 
Hf  Solved  hy  the  Knactment  of  the  (General  >VeI- 
fHre  Act  (M.  K.  1199) 


EXTKXSION  OK  KFMAUKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAKL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  HulSK  01    KKI'liKSKNTATlVES 

Wednesday.  May  4.  i»3i 

Mr  KIRWAN  Mr  Bpeaki^r,  In  th^-se  days  of  vast  unem- 
ployment, dlfltrraa.  and  unreNt,  wf  wonder  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion many  tlmps.  "When  are  conditions  jolng  to  Improve  to 
su(.h  an  extent  that  our  unemployment  situation  will  be 
solved — when  and  how  will  idU*  men  and  women  be  put  to 
work?" 

We  are  all  looking  forward  most  hop(»fully  to  the  time 
when  the  wheels  of  industry  will  begin  to  turn  steadily  and 
peimanent'.y — when  our  people  will  again  bo  happy  In  the 
thought  and  security  of  re.iuming  their  work  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  aiul  each  morning  will  And  them  happily  on  their 
way  to  their  respective  jobs  In  the  steel  mills,  potteries, 
de])artment  stores,  factorlea,  and  ofBces. 

However,  let  us  pause  for  Just  a  moment  to  consider  the 
man  who,  having  reached  the  age  of  45.  applies  for  a  Job. 
Will  he  be  accepted  at  the  employment  ofBces  of  the  various 
liKiustrles?  Will  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  Included 
among  those  who  will  go  happily  on  their  way  to  work  each 
da:^?  In  practically  every  field  of  Industry  the  man  of  45 
and  over  finds  himself  excluded.  I  have  partlciilarly  noticed 
ths.t  on  most  every  civil-service  examination  that  Is  posted 
the  words  appear.  "Persons  45  years  of  age  and  over  not 
accepted  for  examination." 

Are  we  to  assume  that  the  time  htm  come  when  many  mil- 
lions of  good  American  cltlxena  who  have  devoted  their  en- 
tire lives  and  all  of  their  efforts  toward  building  this  beloved 
country  of  ours  would  be  deprived  of  finding  employment  and 
the  means  of  making  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
foMiUea  limply  becaune  they  hnve  reached  a  certain  age? 

Wr  are  a  nation  made  up  of  all  cla«.<ics  and  represent  all 
phvses  of  indu-Htry  Therr  mr  thoftf  who  control  the  wealth 
of  our  Nation  which  has  b<»fn  invested  in  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, and  reiiiiling  bu.Mnens,  antl  so  forth,  and  there  are 
otiiers  eager  to  serve  the  American  public,  who  are  trained 
and  qualified,  willing  and  nnxioun  for  an  opportunity,  asking 
In  return  but  n  fair  nnd  ju'^t  cnmp<'n.''!\tlon  for  their  services 
and  efforts. 

We  all  know  that  th<'  manufacturing  of  products  employs 
thi-  bulk  of  American  labor,  and  that  the  manufacturers 
cannot  employ  labcn-  unless  there  Is  a  demand  for  their 
products — and  thai  demand  cannot  t)e  had  unless  the  people 
sp<nd  money.  We  have  found  that  the  direct  cause  of  our 
financial  crl.ses,  therefore.  Is  wholly  becaase  of  the  fact  that 
when  people  stop  spending  their  money  depressions  Imme- 
diately develop, 

I*resldent  Roosevelt,  promptly  upon  taking  office,  recog- 
nl2ed  that  money  must  be  spent  by  the  i)eople  If  recovery 
was  to  be  assured,  and  to  do  this  various  Government  bu- 
reaus were  created  and  plans  outlined  for  an  Immediate 
recovery  program.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  appro- 
priated from  the  Federal  Treasury  with  which  great  numbers 
of  unemployed  have  been  hired.  A  precedent  never  before 
established  by  our  Government  was  created — that  of  hiring 
grtiups  of  men  and  women  in  time  of  depression;  giving  them 
work  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forcing  cash  money  into  circu- 
lation In  an  effort  to  end  the  depression  and  reduce  unem- 
ployment, suffering,  and  want. 

':rhis  Government  recovery  program  has  helped  somewhat, 
at  kast  toward  supplying  our  people  with  the  bare  necessities 
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of  life  and  to  keap  tham  from  hunger.  Howevtr,  some  per- 
manent recovery  plan  muat  be  dtvlsad  that  will  t«nd  to  take 
care  of  the  people  who  have  reachad  the  age  whgrt  mlvata 
industry  cannot  uUUm  thtlr  Mrvloeg— and  one  that  will  pra- 
vent  our  paopJe  from  becoming  a  chargt  to  elthar  Immedlata 
family  relations  or  to  the  county  and  8tat«  In  which  thty 
reside.  Thli  li  our  obliiatlon,  which  we  muit  tMuma— and 
for  which  wo  muf t  And  a  rtmady  now. 

The  huge  business  enttrprlsM  of  thli  Nation  cannot  much 
longer  carry  on  and  depend  on  th«lr  future  support  and 
maintenance  entirely  by  the  voluntary  spending  by  the  peo- 
ple of  their  own  hard-earned  money,  in  sufBclent  quantities 
to  ke«p  business  and  Industry  running  normally. 

The  General  Welfare  Act  of  1937,  H.  R.  4199,  U  now  before 
the  Ways  and  Meana  Gommlttea.  It  contains  three  major 
factors  which.  In  my  opinion,  makes  it  the  most  valuable 
recovery  and  reemployment  plan  bo  far  devised 

First.  The  amount  of  annuity  received  by  each  person  must 
all  be  spent  In  buying  and  spending,  through  which  enough 
new  business  wlU  be  created  to  employ  additional  people  to 
servj  them. 

Second.  The  forced  spending  feature  of  this  plan  guaran- 
tees that  ample  new  business  will  be  created.  Therefore, 
the  new  Jobs  will  be  positively  assured  and  unemployment 
ceases  to  be  a  major  faotw  In  our  economic  ssrstem. 

Third.  The  forced  retirement  of  older  persons  from  indus- 
try, with  sulBcient  means  to  continue  and  in  nxany  cases 
Increase  their  spending  power,  guarantees  creating  employ- 
ment for  as  many  younger  people  as  there  would  be  jobs 
vacated,  which  alone  would  absorb  practically  the  entire 
army  of  unemployed.  This  would  tend  to  take  care  of  our 
youths  who  are  graduating  from  high  schools  and  colleges, 
ready  to  start  the  task  of  seeking  employment  to  earn  their 
livelihood. 

Many  of  Us  will  remember  back  to  the  year  1931,  when 
hearings  were  being  held  In  the  House  and  Senate,  In  ac- 
cordance with  President  Harding's  request  for  a  "prompt 
and  thorough  revision  of  the  Internal-revenue  laws."  At 
that  time  we  were  likewise  In  the  midst  of  a  severe  depres- 
sion and  the  country's  greatest  tax  experts  were  being  called 
upon  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  a  recovery  program. 

At  that  time  the  most  popular  tax  proposed  was  a  turn- 
over tax  ranging  from  1  percent  up.  Surely  whatever 
thought  and  study  these  experts  gave  toward  working  out  a 
solution  to  our  grave  economic  problem  In  1921  would  cer- 
tainly be  Just  as  effective  In  working  out  a  means  of  provid- 
ing an  annuity  for  our  people  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
60  or  over.  The  General  Welfare  Act  aaks  for  only  the 
proceeds  of  a  2-percent  tax. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national 
blessing:  but  I  am  one  who  believes  a  national  poverty  is  a 
national  penance,  inflicted  upon  us  because  after  we  came 
out  of  the  depression  of  1921  the  Government  did  not  imme- 
diately take  the  necessary  precautions  and  strides  to  prevent 
future  dep.essions. 

In  all  of  this  vast  economic  and  industrial  structure  of 
America  there  is  not  one  emergency  provision  made  to  auto- 
matically step  Into  the  breach  when  financial  troubles  arise 
and  furnish  the  financial  spending  power  that  should  be 
provided  and  held  in  reserve,  ready  for  that  purpose  when- 
ever required  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  and  business 
turning  with  normal  speed. 

The  only  reorganization  Industry  has  had  In  recent  years 
took  place  immediately  following  the  1921  depression.  At 
that  time  big  steel  put  all  of  their  men  on  an  8-hour  basis, 
and  In  a  short  period  of  time  others  followed  suit.  We  had 
the  greatest  prosperity  from  1922  to  1929  that  this  country 
has  ever  known.  There  were  not  sufBclent  men  to  suroly 
the  need  that  was  created,  and  therefore  signs  were  posted 
throughout  the  factories  and  shops  to  the  effect  that  the 
company  would  pay  any  man  a  sum  of  from  $50  to  $500 


who  could  dense  ways  and  matnii  of  invantlnf  mtohlnary 
that  would  enabla  tham  to  ktep  up  with  producUon.  du#  to 
tha  Marclty  of  labor.  Naturally  avtryone  beoamt  Intareatad 
In  becoming  an  infentor  to  such  an  extent  that  today  wt  «rt 
paying  the  penalty  by  having  invtnttd  maehlnery  whleh  hai 
replaoed  labor. 

X  haaruiy  favor  tha  Otntral  WeUart  Act  (R.  R.  41M).  bt- 
eausa  I  believe  that  through  It  the  vrelfare  of  our  agtd  wW  ba 
aaaurad.  This  plan,  known  to  mariy  m  the  TOwnsand  plan, 
has  a  NaUon-wldfl  following  amonir  the  people  of  tha  ooub- 
try  and  I  am  glad  to  note  a  growing  support  among  my  ool- 
leaguei,  X  am  happy  to  lay  that  my  own  State  of  Ohio- 
made  famous  by  the  number  of  Praildenta  It  has  produoad— 
leads  all  others  in  organliaUon  and  membership,  and  the 
people  are  actively  proving  to  their  representatlvas  In  Con- 
gress that  they  desire  this  proposed  legislation  enactad  into 
law. 

Many  might  have  the  opinion  that  the  Ganeral  Welfare 
Act  In  Its  original  form  may  have  a  few  rough  edges,  but 
they  are  Insignificant  enough  and  of  such  unimportance 
that  they  can  be  amended  without  any  dlfBctilty  onoe  the  Ufl 
Is  brought  to  the  floor  and  debated 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  and  belief  that  if  the  General  Welfare 
Act  were  enacted  into  law  it  would  iwrmit  our  merchanta 
and  industries  to  carry  on  without  the  interruption  of  theaa 
periodic  depressions  and  recessions  imd  would  solve  America*! 
greatest  problem— unemployment. 


The  Bonneville  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or  ORXOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  4. 1938 


VTATOtXHT  or  J.  D    ROftS,  BONNWXLLI  PHOJICT 
ADICXmSTRATOR 


Mr.  PIERCB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1,  X  aakad  parmlailoB 
to  Insert  In  the  Ricord  a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Ross.  Bonneville  project  admlnlstmtor,  explaining  the  kilo- 
watt-year.  Inadvertently,  I  added  to  my  remarks  a  btUlatin 
which  was  Interesting  and  of  value  to  every  porson  itudyini 
public  power,  but  It  was  not  the  explanation  of  the  kilowatt- 
year  which  I  desired  to  make  available  to  my  colleagues.  X 
therefore  Include  the  following  brief  statement  on  this  new 
concept  of  the  prlvilegea  of  power  users: 

What  iB  a  kilowatt-yearr 

In  the  iMt  few  weeks  many  peraoni  hiive  aaked  me  that  guastlon. 
In  Boise,  in  Pendleton,  In  Spokane — In  fact,  In  aU  of  tne  eight 
Cities  where  we  held  Bonneville  rmte  h«arlngs — I  have  been  auad 
to  explain  the  significance  of  this  electrical  term. 

For  years  folks  have  believed  there  is  something  myst«rioui  and 
compUcated  about  light  bUls.  and  thiiy  have  baen  more  or  leas 
right.  Power  companies  have  made  tlielr  schedxiles  so  technical 
that  It  takes  a  college  profeaaor  with  a  slide  rule  hours  on  end  to 
flgtire  them  out.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  can  compute  his 
bUl  from  a  meter  reading. 

I  have  promised  that  Bonneville  rate*  will  be  low.  We  have  also 
promised  that  they  wUl  be  simple.  No  Pmiadelpfala  lawyer  will  be 
needed  to  figure  them  out.  Perhaps  thftt  Is  something  new  to  most 
people.  But  we  are  not  afraid  to  try  out  new  methods.  That  is 
why  we  placed  the  question  of  Bonnerllle  rates  before  aU  the  people. 
Our  rate  hearings  in  Oregon.  Waahlagtcn.  and  Idabo  wen  the  drst 
of  their  kind.  Never  before  did  the  pimple  have  a  etianee  to  say 
wiiat  price  they  thought  they  alioiUd  ptiy  for  electricity. 

Now,  as  to  the  kilowatt-year.  Few  persons  know  what  a  kilo- 
watt is.  but  they  are  familiar  with  a  horsepower.  A  number  of 
years  ago  a  fellow  over  in  Pranoe  tried  out  various  tioraes  to  aee 
what  weights  they  could  lift.  Using  a  block  and  tackle,  he  found 
that  the  average  horse  could  raise  a  thoxisand-pound  weight  tS 
feet  in  a  minute.    So  he  called  that  a  horsepower. 
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UKKMUtd 


A  kllovatt  im  roufhly  «  . 

1   horHpowtf   ia  equAl   to  0  746   c(  a 
m  ita  uune  t^T****   >■  ■  tbcnaaoil 
And  watt  ta  Um  watt  at 
Jmom  Watt. 

BraryoDC  la  fin  11  tar  wttli  th* 
whr-n  that  lamp  txuma  1  tiour 
I.OOO-watt  lamp  bximed 
tta«  y«ar.  It  would  eoomaam  a 
kilowatt-faar  !•  aaenly  a 
daya. 

In  a  year  there  an  8.T60  hours: 
8.700  kltowatt-houra.    If  w«  aeO  y^ 
for  a  fflren  prloa.  you  ean  ua*  that 
That  wouid  be  100  percent  utUlcailon. 
hovtr  woold  be  low.     If  yoa  uaed 
noon  to  mldnlfht  of  each  day.  y«* 
of  electricity,     lacli  kllowstt-hoa  r 
much.     Toa  would  be  IwjrtJQC  B.7flp 
half  of  them. 

At  Bonnerllle  Dam  the  Oohunbli  i 
the  Ma.     Day  and  night  It  prod 
thrauch  the  penrtnrtni.    We  must 
or   u  la  lost  forever.    So  I  have 
dtlea  or  the  baala  at  the  kilowatt-  rear 
7'ake  aO  or  any  of  the  B.T^O 
ith  period.    llM  prtoe  win  be 

Such  baala  of  aelllng  electttdty 
enoourage   all-day  \iee  of  power, 
llghta  burning  In  the  rfentng.  K 
powei    all   through  the  day:   for 
eootlng.   for  water  heating,  and 
would  buy  more  etactrloal  equlpn^ent, 
aged,   and  ereryone  would  benefit 
hydroelectric  heritage  of  the  Oottmbta 
H«r«  m  the  greatest  power  wateqihed 


(frdlnary  l.O0O-watt  lamp.    Well. 

have  a  UlowaCt-bour.     II  the 

and  night — throcjghout 

klfowstt-year  of  dectrldty.    So  a 

taken  ateadily  for  366 


ao  in  a  kilowatt -year  there  are 
a  kilowatt-year  of  electrtcUy 
kilowatt  each  hovir  for  the  8.780. 
and  your  cost  per  kilowatt- 
ate  kilowatt  of  power  only  from 
would  uae  4380  kik>watt-bours 
%ould  then  coat  you  twice  ac 
kilowatt- hours,  but  using  only 
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chugmg 
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throuji  hout 
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operate  our  projects  from  the  old 
not  to  get  as  much  monar  aa  we 
to  glTe  them  as  much  as  we  can 
poses  of  the  Bonneville  project  U 
trldty  to  end  tha  practice  of 

The    kilowatt-year   sales    unit 
prrvduclng    power      No    higher 
enter  into  thl*  detmnlnatton  of 
not  subeidlae  the  targe  Industrtal^ 
year  costs  us  so  much      Pay  us 
tlnuouiiiy,  day  and  night 
electricity  Inste'sd  of  srastlng  It 

That   U  our   Idea  at  giving 
every  n>erciisnt  the  most  for  hla 
whether  he  \ues  It  or  not      Then 
family  should  use  only  half  as 
Canada      Ortainly   there  la  no 
Northwest — the  citadel  of 

Perhaps  this  la  a  new  concept 
ahly  they  never  realised  they  wen 
received.     Millions   of 
wasted  annually  because  {icople 
8o  the  water  goes  over  the  dam. 
resources.     For  every  kilowatt  at 
overtaxed  muscles  of  men  and 
and  higher  incomes  to  our  farmei^ 

If  the  great  Faderal  project  on 
this  ccnacept  Into  Amertea's  use  at 
to  the  men  and  wonksn  of  our 
the  best  and  fullest 
oonaervatlon  ot  human  values 


River  Sows  ateadfly  westward  ti> 

electricity  as  the  water  p«M«« 

uae  that  power  as  It  Is  nroduced 

auggjsted   aellinf;  electricity    to 

Pay  so  much  per  kHowatt- 

kll' iwatt-houn  during  the  12- 

the  aame. 

would  lead  districts  and  cities  to 

Tnste*^   of   Jxist   having  a  few 

would  be  eeonom^lcal  to  use  the 

Irrigation,   for   refrtgeratlon.   for 

f<H'  other   appliances,     families 

Irrigation  srould  be  encour- 

to  the  fullest  from   the   great 

River  and  Its  trlbirtarle^ 

of  the  Nation  we  should  not 

scarcity  standpoint.     Our  aim  Is 
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kllowatt-h  surs 
will 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUE 

OP   NOf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


lir.  EUCKSTKIN.     Mr 
nicaa(xis  I  recelTed  this 
this  country  is  very  much  to 
first  the  letter: 


mom  ng 


Genua  ly 


Mr    DiCKsmif:  Is  this 
am  not  Jewish  but  Scotch -Irish 
can  futs  m  Congress  besides  you 


And  then  the  editorial 
I  believe  to  be  from  the  New  Ti 


a  thML     To  b»  exact. 

kilowatt.     And  a   kilowatt. 

watts.     KUo  meana  thousand 

after  the  famous  Inventor. 


I  an  out  of  the  people  but.  rather. 
their  money      One  of  the  pur- 
to  establish  the  fair  cost  of  elec- 
aU  the  market  will   bear 
based    directly    en    the    cost    of 
mAthemstlcs    or    Juggled    schedules 
aoats      The  small  consumer  does 
W«!  simply  say.  "A  kilowatt- 
cost  and  use  that  kUowatt  con- 
the   year.     Let   us   u«e    our 
7  Imposing  prohibitive  chartros  ' 
housewife,   every    farmer    and 
i^oney — the  power  he  now  pays  {>"r 
Is  no  reason  why  the  Arnerican 
miich  electricity  aa  his  neighbor  m 
for   It   here   m   the  Pac.ftc 
c  power 
to  American  power  users.     Prpb- 
paylng  for  electricity  they  ne\   r 
of    hydroelectric    power    are 
not  pay  exorbitantly  high  rater;. 
(V^asted  power  and  wasted  human 
tpat  power  could  be  used  to  relieve 
to  bring   Increased   leisure 
aiKl  housewives  and  merchants. 
\  he  Columbia  River  can  introduce 
power.  It  wUl  render  high  serrlce 
It  will  be  conservation  In 
(tf  natural  resources  and 


Un-Ame  ricanisni 


,  DICKSTEIN 

YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Maw  4,  ^8 

Stte^ktnr,  one  of  the  mAixy  commu- 

refardln?  Nazi  activities  in 

he  point,  and  I  want  to  quote 


or  the  TTnlted   States?     No.    I 
is  there  any  red-blooded  Amerl- 


encilosed  therein,  which  editorial 
ork  Post: 


lasMcH  K?rrvsB  awo  usMOnwnc 

A  question   by   a   Legionnaire   at   a   Nan   meeting    In   Yorkvine 

Wedne-sday  night  led   to  an  aitaclt  on  him  by  storm  troopers,  the 

attack  by  stcrm  troopers  to  a  fret-for-all 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  Leplonn&lrrs  Is  near  death  with  a  frac- 
tured skull  and  concussion  of  the  brain  makes  an  Investigation  by 
police  nuuxlauyry 

By  what  autxionty  do  Nazis  carry  blackjacks  and  trench  knives 
as  part  of  their  uniforms?  Have  thej*  a  right  to  attack  hecklers  at 
th^ir  meetings''     Who  kcave  them  the  power  of  police? 

These  are  seme  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Yorkvtlle  Casino 
affair,  and  these  axe  some  of  the  questions  a  police  investigation 
should  answer 

At  most  meetings  s  heckler  Is  a  challenge  to  the  cleverness  of 
the  chairman,  not  an  Invitation  to  violence.  At  most  meetings 
police  are  expected  to  enforce  order;  the  participants  do  not  take 
the  law  Into  thetr  own  hands. 

But  these  principles  have  no  place  In  the  handbooks  of  fascism. 
There  the  object  Is  to  instill  terror  attacks  on  hecklers  are  re- 
garded as  useful  training:  disorder  Is  sought  or  provoked  to  accus- 
tom the  membership  to  violence  and  illegality.  The  YorkvUle 
Casino  affair  was  only  a  miniature  of  scenes  that  have  marked  the 
rise  of  Fascist  movements  In  Europe  Some  of  otir  readers  may 
recall,  for  exaniple.  the  Albert  Hall  riot  in  London  several  years  ago. 

Readers  may  also  recall  that  the  Mosley  Blackahirts  who  ganged 
up  on  anti -Fascists  at  Albert  Hall  in  scenes  of  disgraceful  bru- 
tality have  dwindle*!  In  Importance  In  recent  years,  as  has  the 
Fascist  Croix  de  Feu  in  Prance  Laws  forbidding  political  parties 
to  wear  military  uniforms  played  a  part  in  the  decline  of  both 
organizations. 

Nazis  have  the  same  right  as  anyone  else  to  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  or  assembly.  But  freedom  of  assembly  does  not  Include  the 
right  to  attack  opponents  or  to  take  over  the  duties  of  police. 

Nor  1.S  the  wearing  of  political  uniforms  a  necessary  part  erf 
democratic  liberty  One  of  the  Nazis  arrested  at  Torkvllle  Casino 
testified  that  his  5  >/^ -Inch  trench  knife  waa  part  of  his  uniform. 
What  do  uniforms  and  trrnch  knives  have  to  do  with  democratic 
processes?  We  can  see  their  usefulness  in  terrorizing  opponents 
and   attempting  to   seize   power 

Isn't  it  significant  that  none  of  the  democratic  parties  ever  had 
uniforms'  Doesnt  the  uniform  set  the  whole  tone  of  a  move- 
ment toward  seizure  of  power  by  force? 

We  don't  think  the  broken  English  and  imported  goose-step  of 
the  bund  more  than  a  masquito-bite  menace  to  .American  democ- 
racy. But  It  might  be  well  to  consider  the  advisability  of  banning 
uniforms  to  poiltlcal  parties  iu  England  and  France  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  above-quoted 
editorial  and  I  am  also  in  full  accord  with  the  innumerable 
demands  made  throughout  the  country  that  Congress  take 
definite  action  a^'ainst  groups  that  are  responsible  for  such 
undemocratic  behavior  as  described  in  the  editorial  above. 


A  Real  American  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFEMAN 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THK   HOUSE  OF   RFPRKSENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1938 


LETTER  RECETVKD  FROM   MRS    ELLEN  PAL1XNER  KOPF 


Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  herein  a  letter  received  from 
Mrs.  Ellen  Faulkner  Kopf,  of  MiddJeville,  Mich.,  which  is  in 
my  district: 

MioDixvim:.  Ii^ch.,  April  21,  19iS. 
The  Honorable  Clarx  Hofvman 

Allegan    \f:ri. 

Deak  Sis:  It  ts  a  little  la-^e  In  the  day  for  this  message,  but  It  Is 
no  less  sincere  because  oi  U'.al  Will  you  please  convey  the  heart- 
felt gratitude  -f  a  pla:ii  :ind  busy  country  woman  to  those  Demo- 
cratic Repre?entAtives  pnrt'.n'lariv  those  who  so  stanchlv  opposed 
the  President's  reoreaniz.iiit:  proeram,  proved  themselves  to  be  tnje 
fjBtnots?  It  warm.<  one  s  h'  art  to  know  that  there  are  men  still 
who  love  and  apprec;a'e  thi  :t  country  »  nough,  and  are  wise  enough 
as  w»>!l,  to  gi!.^rri  :t  frcra  th.-  att.u;t:.=  or  hII  enemies. 

This  admintstrat  :>n  ha.*!  been  an  insidious  foe  Mr  Roosevelt 
may  claim,  and  n-.ay  mean  pcMsibly.  that  he  does  not  want  to  become 
dictator.  Bu'  il  ih  it  i.-  sm.)  iwhuii  I  much  doubt  i ,  then  he  Is  either 
the  'steel  plgf>ori"  of  someone  else  who  does  not  sh  t.^e  his  scruples, 
or  he  ;.s  a  Tifl-  -  'i  "daft"  as  the  Scotchman  says  Fc  r  if  each  step 
prognun     hasc.  t     been     planned     and     executed     (mostly) 
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with  Jtist   such  an  aim  In  view,  then  I  do  not  know  peas  from 
pumpkins 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  trust  the  President — I  think  everyone 
feels  the  same — but  I  absolutely  cannot.  Anyone  who  takes  the 
sacred  oath  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  taken  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  then  deliberately  tries,  as  he  has  tried,  to  discredit  it  and  to 
circumvent  it  In  every  way  possible,  cannot  be  trusted.  Neither  Is 
he  my  Idea  of  a  truly  democratic  American  citizen  nor  a  fit  leader 
for  this  great  coimtry. 

From  my  point  of  view,  he  has  tried  consistently  to  break  down 
the  backbone  of  this  Nation.  I  mean,  as  you  all  know,  "the  great 
middle  class."  He  has  consistently  harassed  business,  and  now  flays 
and  goads  it  because  it  is  either  unable  to  arise  or  fearful  of  trying 
to  do  so.  expecting  still  worse.  He  has  consistently  loaded  the 
country  with  debt  from  top  to  bottom.  I  firmly  believe  that  these 
Federal  loans— loans  to  farmers,  loans  to  home  oaners,  and  now 
loans  to  business — is  but  another  means  of  giving  the  New  Deal 
a  stranglehold  upon  everything  we  possess  or  hold  dear.  And  wliat 
then?     Only  those  with  Imagination  know  the  answer 

Another  thing.  In  spite  of  all  the  sarcasm  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  statement,  "We  planned  it  that  way,"  I  think  that  he 
really  did  plan  this  recession,  and  with  the  expectation  of  the 
very  results  we  see  all  about  us.  It  makes  more  opportunity  for 
each  harassed  soul  to  "sell  his  democracy  (vote)  for  enough  to  eat." 
to  quote  the  President  himself.  How  else,  either,  could  Mr.  Roose- 
velt play  the  "Great  White  Father"  and  distribute  largess  to  the 
natives  (those  whom  he  expects  to  influence  at  election  time)? 
How  easy  with  fine  words,  a  few  beads,  and  much  firewater  to  make 
these  innocents  trade  away  their  most  priceless  possessions. 

I  could  write  volumes  upon  this  subject  but  you  would  not 
have  time  to  read  even  if  I  had  time  to  write  all  that  could  be  said. 
I  want  to  leave  one  more  thought  with  you.  however  Mr.  Roose- 
velt Is  a  very  determined  man.  Election  Is  coming  soon  and  It  will 
take  "oodles"  of  money  to  unseat  every  man  who  opposes  his  vrill. 
Therefore  you  must  be  sure  to  vote  "oodles"  of  relief  money  for 
him  to  use  in  the  next  campaign. 

God  bless   and   keep   all   of   you   who  serve  this   Nation  whole- 
heartedly, who  have  not  a  price  upon  your  patriotism,  and  return 
you  to  ofBce  in  the  next  election. 
Most  earnestly, 

Ellen  Faitlknis  Kopt. 

P  S.-  My  husband  Joins  me  in  asking  you  to  oppose  with  all  your 
might  this  new  pump-prrtming  program  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's.  Thank 
you. 

Inapplicability  of  State  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Laws  to  Railroad  Employment  After  June 
30,  1939,  Under  Proposed  Federal  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OP"   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Wednesday.  May  4,  1938 
Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most  of  the  States  the  possi- 
tiihty  of  the  enactment  of  Federal  laws  upon  the  subject  of 
unemployment  compensation  has  been  anticipated  and  ex- 
press provisions  have  been  made  to  avoid  duplication.  Forty- 
two  of  the  51  jurisdictions  having  unemplojmient  compensa- 
tion laws  have  included  in  such  laws  the  so-called  automatic 
exclusion  provision.  These  provisions  are  derived  in  sub- 
stance from  the  model  bill  prepared  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  January  1937.  Tliat  provision  is  contained  in  the 
enumeration  of  services  which  shall  not  constitute  "employ- 
ment" within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  and  is  as  follows: 

Service  with  respect  to  which  unemployment  compensation  Is 
payable  under  an  unemployment-compensation  system  established 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Accortiingly.  as  soon  as  unemplo3Tnent  compensation  be- 
comes payable  under  the  proposed  Railroad  Unemployment 
Act.  that  is,  July  1,  1939,  the  provisions  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  in  each  of  these  42  jurisdictions  will 
operate  to  exclude  railroad  employment  from  the  operation 
of  the  State  laws;  also  in  Alabama  carriers  in  interstate  com- 
merce have  not  been  included  in  the  State  act.  Again,  the 
proposed  Railroad  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  con- 
tains a  provision  specifically  amending  the  IXstrict  o£  Co- 
LXXXni— App IW 


lumbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  50  as  to  exclude 
railroad  employment — proposed  bill,  section  14.  TTius.  in  44 
Jurisdictions  an  adjustment  to  the  coverage  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  will  occur  by  the  tenns  of 
the  local  laws  themselves,  and  in  the  case  of  Hawaii  there 
can  be  no  possible  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  PedersU 
power  and  the  automatic  operation  of  the  proposed  Railroad 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  to  remove  such  employ- 
ment from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  act. 

However,  reliance  upwn  the  operation  of  the  local  acts  is 
not  necessary.  In  enacting  the  Rsiilroad  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  Congress  is  dealing  with  the  most  vital 
instrumentality  of  interstate  commerce,  and  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  In  this  field  the  congressional  power  is  su- 
preme— Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1) .  The  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Federal  commerce  power  docs  not  merely 
operate  to  give  preference  to  congressional  legislation  in  the 
event  of  absolute  conflict.  Particularly  with  reference  to  the 
railroads,  entire  fields  of  legislative  action  have  been  taken 
over  by  Congress  to  the  exclusion  of  State  regulation. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  In  the  first  railroad  retirement 
case.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  mentioned  various  fields  covered 
by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  as  follows: 

An  absolute  duty  to  furnish  safety  appliances  has  been  Im- 
posed, restrictions  of  hours  of  continuous  seT\ice  have  been  pre- 
scribed, standards  of  a  day's  work  have  been  established  for  work 
and  wages,  the  liability  of  carriers  for  mjurles  to  employees  has 
been  regulated  by  the  abrogation  of  the  fellow-servaoit  rule  and 
the  limitation  of  dcfens-es  as  to  contributor^'  negligence  and  as- 
sumption of  risk,  and  provisions  have  been  enacted  to  facilitate  the 
amicable  settlement  of  disputes  and  to  protect  employees  In  their 
freedom,  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  their  Interests 
(St.  Louis.  I.  M  dt  S.  R  Co.  v.  Taylor,  210  C  S.  281,  52  L.  Ed  1061,  28 
S  Ct  616;  Baltimore  (fr  O  R  Co  v  Intrrstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 221  U.  8  612,  56  L  Ed.  878,  31  8.  Ct.  621;  Wilson  v.  New,  243 
U.  S.  332.  61  L.  Ed.  765,  37  S.  Ct.  298,  L.  R.  A,  1817E.  938.  Ann.  Cas. 
1918A,  1024:  Texas  A-  S  O  R.  Co.  v.  Brotherhood  oj  R.  <fe  S.  S. 
Clerks,  281  U   S    548.  74  L.  Ed.  1034.  50  8.  Ct.  427.) 

It  will  doubtless  occur  that  this  law  is  closely  akin  in  principle 
to  the  Retirement  Act.  With  that  we  agree.  We  submit  that 
no  lawyer  now  has  any  notion  but  that  the  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  first  railroad  retirement  case  would  now  be  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  think  that  we  can  safely 
proceed  upon  that  conclusion. 

Tlie  enactment  of  this  measure,  setting  up  a  system  of  un- 
employment compensation  applicable  to  the  railroad  industry 
making  it  clear  in  the  measure  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Congress  to  take  over  the  whole  field  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation so  far  as  the  railroad  industry  is  concerned,  would 
take  over  the  whole  field  and  render  any  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  invalid  with  respect  to  persons  covered  by 
the  act  of  Congress  (M.  K.  &  T.  R.  Co.  v.  Harris,  234  U.  S. 
412.  58  L.  Ed.  1377;  Northern  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Washinoton.  222 
U.  S.  370,  56  L.  Ed.  237;  Southern  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Reid,  222  U.  8. 
424,  56  L.  Ed.  257). 

The  general  rule  supported  by  all  the  authorities  is  quoted 
in  M.,  M.  <Si  T.  R.  Co.  v.  Harris  (58  L.  Ed.  1381) .  as  follows: 

It  Is,  of  course,  settled  that  when  Congress  has  exerted  Its  j)ar»- 
n;^'.mt  legislative  authority  over  a  particular  subject  of  interstate 
conmaerce.  State  laws  upon  that  same  subject  are  superseded. 

Probably  the  decision  most  squarely  in  point  upxsn  the  pres- 
ent question  is  New  York  Central  v.  Win  field  <244  U.  S.  147">. 
In  that  case  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  had  construed  the  New  York  statute  on  workmen's 
cwnpensation   to   apply   to   nonnegligent   injuries   occuring 
while  the  employee  was  engaged  in  Interstate   commerce. 
This  decision  by  the  New  York  court  was  the  final  authority 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  State  statute  and,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  such  a 
;   construction   Involved   no    definite   conflict   with    the    Em- 
ployers'  Liability   Act.    Nevertheless,   the   majority   ot   the 
Court  held  that  Congress  had  taken  over  the  entire  field 
i   and  had  thus  caused  State  acts  to  become  inoperative  so  far 
i  as  injuries  occurring  in  interstate  commerce  were  concerned. 
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It  Is  to  be  noted,  further,  that 
satlon.  no  les5  than 
mariiy  a  matter  of  State  concerr 
gressional  legislation  could  be 
empioyees  engaged  in  Interstate 
Bv   V   Castle  '224  U.  S.  541  > 
ment  of  Federal  legislatJon 
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have  power  to  cover  Interstate 
ment -compensation  systems  wi 
gress — enacted  section  906  of 
pressly  extending  the  taxing 

Justice  Stone,  in  commenting 
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observed  in  this  con- 
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he  Social  Security  Act  ex- 
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Wisconsin,  which  enacted  the 
chislon  of  interstate  carriers 
carriers.     The  other  States 
42  of  them  have  provisions 
tJon  of  the  enactment  by 
covering  interstate  carriers  aloni 

It  IS  thus  not  at  all  clear 
have   included   Interstate 
compensation  systems  without 
pressed  In  section  906  of  the 
conclusion  would  follow  a 
that  Congress  has  power  to 
diction  of  State  legislation. 

Purthermore.  the  proposed 
Act  would  remove  the  doubt 
dels'  dissent  was  predicated  in 
ini  section  906  of  the  Social 
the  congressional  consent  to  th< 
Tiers  in  State  acts,  and  by 
(b>  that  Congress  makes  exchisi^e 
of  imemployment  benefits  for 
193:).  based  upon  raaplojrment 
Congress  expressly  finds  and 
enactment  of  this  act  the 
coir  pensation  laws  after  June 
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ference  with  the  effective  regula 

The  act  in  this  respect  thuii 
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from  recent  pronouncements 
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sonable  burden  on  interstate 
tlon  to  be  exercised  by  Congre^ 
ment  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone  in 
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Act  so  as  to  withdraw 
inclusion  of  Interstate  car- 
dec  l^ng  expressly  in  section  13 
provision  for  the  payment 
uhemployment  after  June  30. 
as  defined  in  the  act,  and 
»  that  by  virtue  of  the 
appUcaJtion  of  State  unemployment- 
1939.  to  such  employment 
upon  and  an  undue  Inter- 
ions  of  interstate  commerce. 
draws  support  not  merely 
wlUch  have  been  referred  to  in 
power  of  Congress  to  take 
Jurisdiction,  but  also 
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loca)  ir.'erests  should  be  required  to  yield  to  the  nitlonai  uuthuri'iy 
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It  is  believed  that  the  materials  above  di.scussed  demon- 
strate, beyond  question,  the  effectiveness  of  the  provision  in 
section  13  'b"  of  the  proposed  bill  to  make  ineffective  any 
attempted  action  on  the  part  cf  States  to  impose  the  burdens 
of  their  unemployment  compensation  system  upon  inter!?tale 
carriers  after  June  30.  1939.  There  are.  however,  several 
additional  aspects  which  may  add  to  those  materials.  The 
proposed  act  includes  nicely  coordinated  devices  for  trans- 
ferring th;s  field  to  the  exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction.  It 
protects  the  States  with  respect  to  previously  accrued  lia- 
bilitie.s  and  it  protects  the  empioyees  in  their  accrued  benefit 
rights  and  against  any  gap  in  their  coverage,  and  it  protects 
the  Federal  Government  by  providing  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  those  re.serve  funds  properly  attrib- 
utable to  the  nsk  being  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  protection  of  employers  against  du^'licate  cover- 
age is  an  integral  part  of  thi.s  coordinated  scheme  and  the 
provi.sion  of  a  definite  cut-off  date  is  es.sential  to  the  effectu- 
ation of  the  congre.s.^Monal  purjxise  The  provision  In  section 
13  'b»  therefore  has  the  added  .support  of  the  numerous 
cases  which  have  held  that  the  supreme  Federal  interstate 
commerce  power  pxtends  to  matters  which  are  not  a  part  of 
interstate-commerce  regulatiorLS,  if  such  extension  is  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  th--  legitimate  congre.ssional  purpose. 
See.  for  example.  Colryrado  v  United  States  '271  U  S.  153>; 
Alabama  and  V.  Raihcay  v.  Jackson  &  E  Railway  i271  U.  S. 
244.) 

In  this  same  connection  one  cannot  ignore  the  leading  po- 
sition which  Congress  has  assumed  in  the  whole  field  of 
social-security  legLslation.  Although  social-security  legisla- 
tion has  been  predicated  upon  the  taxing  and  spending  power, 
and  it  has  frequently  been  .said  that  the  taxing  powers  of 
the  Fedf^ral  and  State  Governments  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, nevertheless  it  has  been  universally  recognized  since 
the  decision  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  '4  Wheat.  316)  that 
State  taxation  interfering  with  the  legitimate  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  sustained.  And  in 
Charles  C.  Steward  Machine  Co  v  Davis  <301  U.  S.  548), 
Mr.  Justice  Cardczo  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
tlie  Federal  Government's  interest  in  the  promotion  of  un- 
employment compensation  legislation  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  the  light  of  history,  such  an  interest  was 
closely  related  to  the  Federal  Government's  protection  of  its 
own  fiscal  policies.  While  it  may  be  too  early  to  say.  with 
assurance,  that  there  will  be  recognized  in  this  field  a  new 
area  of  paramount  Federal  control  comparable  to  the  par- 
amount power  in  the  bankiuptcy  and  interstate  commerce 
fields.  It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ii  defiriitely  aware  of  the  leadership  which  Congress  has 
assumed  in  this  field.  Consequently,  even  If  any  possible 
t<H;hnical  legal  relevance  of  that  circumstance  is  disregarded. 
It  is  inevitable  that  that  circumstance  would  constitute  a 
very  persuasive  factor  in  inducing  the  courts  to  effectuate  a 
definite  and  unambiguous  declaration  of  congressional  f>o1- 
icy,  even  though  the  legal  bases  for  its  effectiiation  had  to  be 
derived  exclusively  from  the  commerce  power. 

Again  account  should  be  taken  of  the  type  of  tax  through 
which  unemployTnent  compensation  systems  are  universally 
financed,  that  is,  pay-roll  taxes.  Both  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  in 
t;tie  Carmichael  case,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo.  In  the  Steward 
case,  hold  it  to  be  an  excise  tax  in  the  nature  of  a  privilege 
tix.  It  Is  imposed  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  employment 
iCarmichael  v.  Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  301  U.  S.  495; 
StetDord  Machine  Co.  v.  Dams,  supra) .  It  is  thus  a  tax  which 
ij;  imposed  directly  upon  the  relationship  through  which  in- 
terstate transportation  is  carried  on.  and  hence  a  congres- 
sonal  declaration  with  respect  to  its  effect  upon  interstate 
commerce  must  be  given  controlling  effect. 

With  respect  to  State  powers  of  taxation  In  this  field  see 
Ciavlt.  Tlie  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution,  p.  345; 
Cooney  v.  Mt.  State  TeL  &  Tel.  Co.  (79  L.  Ed.  936) . 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  4.  193i 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  WOMEN'S  STATE  REPUBLICAN  CLUB  OP 

NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.  THOA4AS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  following  resolution 
passed  at  the  armual  meeting  of  the  Women's  State  Repub- 
lican Club  of  New  Jersey  on  Saturday,  April  30,  1938: 

Whereas  it  is  the  fundamental  right  of  the  American  people  to 
communicate  their  opinions  to  their  elected  Representatives  in 
Congress,  one  of  whose  duties  it  Ls  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  senti- 
ment of  their  constituents;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  made  derogatory  comments  upon  this 
proper  and  constitutional  procedure  and  is  attempting  to  intimi- 
date the  Members  of  Congress  by  threat  of  reprisal  m  the  coming 
primary  elections  and  their  constituents  by  superfluous  investiga- 
tion of  their  income-tax  returns:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  this  dictatorial  interference  with  a 
legitimate  process  of  popular  government,  and  ttiat  we  request  one 
of  our  New  Jersey  Representatives  to  present  this  resolution  to 
the  Congress  In  order  that  It  may  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  tiie 
Congressional  Recoeo. 


Put  America  Back  to  Work! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  4,  1938 


RADIO  SPEECH  OP  HON.  JOHN  T.   BERNARD.  OP  MINNESOTA, 

MAY  2.   1938 


Mr.  BERNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  speech 
made  by  me  over  the  Blue  Network  of  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Monday,  May  2,  1938:  •■ 

Friends.  America  is  young  and  strong,  pulsing  with  vigor  and 
ambition.  The  people  who  conquered  a  continent  and  built  a 
nation  are  not  yet  ready  to  fold  their  hands  and  die.  Their  In- 
genuity devised  thousands  of  inachlneB  to  do  the  work  of  men. 
Their  labor  amassed  the  wealth  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 
Today  men  and  machines  and  wealth  are  at  oinr  command,  ready  to 
fulfill  the  national  ambition,  capable  of  new  and  greater  achieve- 
ments. New  conquests  of  nature,  new  Inventions,  new  discoveries 
of  science,  new  uses  for  the  labor  of  men  and  machines — all  these 
challenge  the  skUl  and  vitality  of  our  great  country.  America  Is 
read  to  go — looking  for  work.  Work  Is  otir  tradition  and  our 
destiny. 

JOBLESS    FOR    9    TEAKS 

For  9  years  men  and  machines  and  wealth  have  been  Idle.  And 
even  before  that  our  full  capacity  to  produce  was  never  even 
tapped.  For  much  longer  than  9  years  we  have  had  a  "surplus" 
of  human  minds  and  human  bodies  for  which  no  work  could  be 
found.  We  have  had  idle  machines  rustling  in  fields  and  factories, 
idle  dollars  lying  sterile  In  our  banks. 

In  1933.  1934.  1935.  1936,  and  1937  we  made  a  start  at  putting 
men  and  nmchines  and  dollars  back  to  work.  In  the  summer  of 
1937,  at  the  very  height  of  the  boom  of  hope  for  business,  farmers, 
and  workers,  thie  dlseaae  of  Idleness  broke  out  again.  Idle  men, 
idle  machines,  idle  wealth.  America  had  learned  what  long  periods 
of  Idleness  mean:  the  waste  and  want,  the  misery  and  defipair  they 
bring.  And  America  had  learned  that  this  creeping  peralyais  of 
Idleness  can  be  fought — and  conquered.    Once  more,  in  tbe  summer 


of  1937,  the  cry  went  over  the  land.  "Give  us  Jobs.     Use  our  brains 

and  oui   brawn      Put  America  bark  to  work." 

PRn'ATT    INDt^TRT    DOESN'T    WANT    TOU 

Private  Industry  heard  that  call  in  1929.  in  1930,  In  1931,  and 
1932 — and  It  had  no  answer  except  more  lay-offs,  more  closed 
factories,  more  bank  failures,  and  farm  foreclosures.  In  1937  pri- 
vate industry  asked  for  another  chance  to  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  America  demanding  work  and  opportunity.  And  the  Roosevelt 
adralni.stration.  yielding  to  t.ie  pressure  of  industry,  wadted — waited 
through  the  summer  and  fall  of  1937,  through  the  cold  winter 
months  while  the  jobless  shivered,  waited  till  the  spring  of  1938 — 
till  now  All  America  waited  while  hunger  spread  and  hope 
dwindled;  waited  while  once  more  men  and  machines  grew  weak 
and  rusty  in  idleness.  But  tlie  people  had  lost  the  habit  of  waltliig 
in  patience.  Workers  and  farmers  and  Jobless  were  organised,  •• 
they  had  not  been  organized  ,'n  1929.  They  had  s  new  strength — 
the  strength  of  their  unity.  Tliey  had  a  flnner  will — a  will  steeled 
by  the  memon,'  of  all  they  had  suffered,  waiting  through  the  Hoover 
years  for  a  prosperity  that  never  turned  the  corner.  While  big 
business  counselled  patience,  the  American  people  den\ande<i  ac- 
tion. "Put  America  back  to  work"  grew  from  a  whisper  to  a 
mighty  roar. 

PKESIDENT     ROOSEVELT     ANSWERS     THE     FEOFLE 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  and  the  fireside  chat  that 
followed.  President  Roosevelt  answered  America  with  a  program  of 
work  and  recovery  Private  industry  had  had  Ita  chance,  and 
once  more  it  had  failed.  Failed  because  its  greed  kept  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  from  the  pockets  of  laborers.  faUed  because  prices 
outstripped  wages,  and  purchasing  power  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  production  of  goods:  failed  because  It  did  not  want  to  succeed, 
seeing  in  economic  failxire  the  opportiuilty  for  political  defeat  of 
the  New  Deal. 

IF    BUSINESS    won't,    GOVERNMENT    WILL 

If  private  Industry  cannot  put  America  back  to  work,  said  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  then  Government  will.  There  is  work  that  needs 
to  be  done;  roads  to  be  built,  rivers  to  span  with  bridges,  floods  to 
control,  the  land  to  be  saved,  schocis  and  hospitals  are  needed. 
Men  and  women  are  clamoring  for  WDrk.  There  Is  money  for  ma- 
terials and  wages.  There  is  money  tor  credit  to  farmers  and  loans 
to  business  Let  tis  put  America  back  to  work.  Let  the  Federal 
Government  start  the  wheels  of  industry  turning  again.  Bring 
the  idle  dollars  out  of  the  banks  and  the  Government  strong 
boxes  Put  them  Into  the  pockets  o:'  workers  and  farmers.  Send 
the  customers  into  the  shops,  with  money  to  spend  for  the  things 
workers  and  farmers  produce. 

That  is  the  Presidents  program.  That  Is  his  answer  to  the 
poople  who  want  Jobs,  who  want  to  work  that  they  and  the  Nation 
may  prosper. 

LABOR     UNITES    TO    SUPPORT    ROOSSVSLT 

The  people  greeted  the  President's  program  with  enthuslasn. 
The  labor  movement  is  united  in  its  acclaim  of  this  restatement  at 
a  traditional  American  doctrine.  In  h  letter  to  James  Madison,  6r,, 
Thomas  Jeflerscn  wrote  of  the  "fundamental  right  to  labor  the 
earth."  President  Roosevelt  has  reaffirmed  tbaC  fundamental 
right  for  the  America  of  today.  All  those  who  labor  are  ready  to 
exercise  their  right  to  labor.  Both  the  American  Federation  at 
Labor  and  the  C.  I.  O.  have  officially  endorsed  the  President's  pro- 
gram. Labor's  Nonpartisan  League  has  endorsed  it.  The  Work- 
ers' Alliance,  speaking  for  the  Jobli»8  14.000.000,  has  taken  lt« 
stand  with  all  organized  labor,  employed  or  unemployed.  Tbe 
National  Farmers'  Union  has  spc^en  for  millions  of  farmers,  or- 
ganized and  unorganized,  who  want  Jobs  for  workers  that,  they  may 
find  customers  for  their  crc^.  Thottsands  of  small -business  men 
endorse  the  recovery  program;  they  have  already  rushed  to  ^;>ply 
for  R.  F.  C.  loans  to  salvage  their  businesses,  until  reemployment 
can  restore  their  customers  and  theli'  profits. 

BOONDOGGLmS    OF    HCGR    FTNANCE 

The  America  which  wants  work  is  solidly  behind  tbe  new  recov- 
ery program.  But  there  is  a  small,  a  very  email,  part  of  America 
which  does  not  want  work,  wh.ch  wants  only  to  be  let  alone,  let 
alone  to  sit  on  its  money  bags,  let  alone  to  live  off  the  labor  of 
others.  This  small  but  rich  and  powerful  part  o<  America  screams 
Its  slogans  of  waste  and  fear  and  bankruptcy.  The  wasters  at 
America's  heritage,  the  wasters  of  laiid  and  forest  and  natural  re- 
sources and  manpower  decry  the  "waste"  of  13.000 .000,000  to  put 
America  back  to  work.  Those  who  (lut  the  fear  of  starvation  aod 
Insecurity  in  the  heart  of  America,  those  who  feed  fear  with  lay-offs 
and  wage  cuts — the  peddlers  of  feai  now  tell  America  to  fear  a 
President  who  preaches  the  Uoctrtre  of  security  through  work. 
And  those  who  have  baivkrupted  wcrkers  and  farmers,  who  have 
grown  great  on  the  bankruptcies  of  corner  grocers  and  small  store- 
keep«-8,  the  monopolies,  now  warn  the  Nation  ot  bankruptcy  that 
threatens  if  our  great  and  rich  country  Invests  $3^)00,000,000  in 
building  Its  future. 

Shall  we  listen  to  the  wastrels  when  they  preach  thrift?  Shall 
we  listen  to  the  fear  mongers  who  pretend  to  share  our  fears  of 
starvation  when  we  know  that  they  are  afraid  only  for  their  own 
millions?     BhaU  we  listen  to  those  who  have  proved  tbemsclves 
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barJcnipt  at  a  profnun  for  putting 
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EIADXO    ADDRESS    OP    HON     ARTHUR    D     HEAUTT.    OP    MASBA- 
CHUSBTTS.    MAY    3,    1938 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
radio  address  made  by  my  coUoague,  Hon.  Abthttb  D.  HEAunr, 
cf  Massachusetts,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
T\iesday,  May  3.  1938: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  on  Friday  last,  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  6,  the  Rules  Committee  again  obstructed  the  orderly 
process  of  the  Democratic  parllamentaj-y  system  by  refusing  to  re- 
port a  rule  for  consideration  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  by  the 
trouse.  It  Is  again  necessary  to  resort  to  the  petition  method  of 
obtaining  action  on  this  badly  needed  legislation.  This  will  require 
tae  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. However,  despite  the  tremendous  difficulties  presented 
by  the  necessity  of  obtairlng  218  sl^iatxires  within  the  limited  time 
available  under  the  rules  of  the  Hjusc  I  know  that  the  friends  of 
t!ils  legislation  will  rxeri  every  effort  to  accomplish  that  task  so 
taat  the  bill  may  be  acu>d  upon  before  adjournment  cf  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Labor  Committee  this  session  does  not 
differ  in  its  philosophy  from  the  bill  defe;Ued  by  a  narrow  margin 
liist  session  but  only  in  the  mechanics  by  which  the  objective  is 
to  be  approached  Both  bills  have  as  their  eventual  objec'ives 
tie  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  and  a 
maximum  workweelc  of  40  hours.  The  present  bill  sets  a  begln- 
nirg  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  to  be  automatically  In- 
c-eascd  each  year  by  .5  cents  lii-.tll  a  Umlt  of  40  cents  Is  reached. 
The  maximum  worlcweelc  is  to  b«>i?ln  at  44  hours  and  be  reduced 
e.ich  year  by  2  hours  until  40  hours  is  reached  A  longer  work- 
week may  be  permuted  If  time  and  a  half  is  paid  and  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16  and,  in  hazardous  occupations  under 
H.  Is  eliminated 

I  t)ellevp  the  25-cent  minimum  Is  pitifully  low  and  Inadequate, 
although  It  will  be  increased  to  40  cents  in  a  period  of  3  years. 
But  this  would  at  least  be  a  beginning.  It  would  establish  once 
and  for  all  the  principle  that  subsistence  wages  should  be  paid 
even  to  those  lowly  workers  unable  to  protect  themselves  by  col- 
l.-ctlve  bargaining.  It  would  be  a  step  toward  ending  the  starvation 
»ages  which  Impair  the  health  and  well-being  of  millions  of  work- 
ers and  cause  depletion  of  moss  purchasing  power,  serlotis  dlsloca- 
t  ons  In  established  indu.strial  centers,  and  disruption  of  the  whole 
economic  pattern  of  the  Nation.  And  bear  In  mind  that  even  the 
srartlng  minimum  rate  of  til  fixed  by  this  bUl  Is  considerably 
higher  than  many  factory  workers  are  now  receiving.  Recent  re- 
ports from  the  Department  of  Labor  Indicate  that  In  shirt  and 
garment  factories  in  many  sections,  employees  have  been  working 
tor  wagec  of  $6  and  17  and  even  less. 

This  legislation  is  deaperately  needed.  The  greatest  evil  trf  oar 
economic  order  U  lack  of  purchasing  power  In  the  hands  <rf  the 
masses.  This  has  been  caused  largely  by  the  dUplacement  of  men 
by  high-speed  machines  and  low  sweatshop  wages.  It  Is  claimed 
by  competent  authority  that  a  worker  can  produce  76  percent  more 
txlay  than  In  1931.  This  means  that  nuu:hlnes  have  pushed  work- 
ers right  out  of  their  Jobs,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  compensate 
f*  the  lost  Jobs  ana  buying  power  SweaUhops  and  low-wage  areas 
have  grown  like  mushrooms  In  all  sections  of  the  country.  Imposing 
upon  workers  miserable  wages  and  peonage  conditions.  They  have 
cut  down  buying  power,  undermined  decent  Industry  by  rtilnoua 
competition,  snatched  away  markets,  lured  factories  out  of  hlgh- 
8--andard  areas,  and  flourished  on  the  devastation  caused  to  estab- 
lished Industrial  centers.  This  alarming  growth  of  low-wage  areas 
ttireatens  to  engulf  all  Industry  and  Impose  a  low  standard  on  the 
»hole  Nation.     We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  those  of  us  who  pleaded  for 
this  legislation  called  attention  to  this  sabotage  of  American  Indus- 
try. We  showed  that  widespread  unemployment  would  persist  tind 
tbe  standard  of  the  wage  earner  sink  unless  we  spread  out  work 
opportunities  by  putting  a  ceiling  on  hours  and  Increased  piu'- 
chaslng  power  by  putting  a  floor  under  wages.  We  stated  that 
CtOTemment  spending  could  not  be  ended  until  we  put  people  back 
tD  work  In  private  industry  We  pleaded  that  decent  industry 
a-ae  Oghtlng  with  Its  back  to  the  wall  against  the  ruinous  competl- 
5'°°  °^  "^*  sweatshop  And  this  is  evidenced  by  a  typical  letter 
X  received  from  Mr.  Palmer,  president  of  Cluett.  Peabody  *  Co,  In 
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which  he  states:  "In  many  sections  of  the  country  wager;  were  so 
low  and  houn;  were  so  long  that  It  made  It  Impossibie,  or  most 
difficult,  to  obtain  business  by  companies  that  were  paying  good 
wages  and  working  reasonable  hours.  •  •  •  We  had  hopes  that 
there  would  be  a  new  bill  controlling  this  situation  within  reason- 
able limits." 

I  Iwlleve  the  failure  erf  Congress,  by  the  slight  majority  of  18 
votes,  to  enact  a  wage-hour  bill  during  the  last  session  served  to 
continue  and  Intensify  the  recession  Immediately  after  the  wage- 
hour  bill  was  recommitted  employers  began  to  cut  wages  to  meet 
th?  competition  of  areas  a'here  sweatshop  conditions  had  been 
established  The  growing  epidemic  of  wage  slashing  today  is  evi- 
denced by  newspaper  stories  of  the  past  week  announcing  a  general 
12^2  percent  reduction  of  wages  in  New  England  woclen  mills 
that  may  jiffect  as  many  as  25.000  operatives.  And  other  branches 
of  the  textile  Industry  are  following  suit.  It  w-vs  estimated  that 
by  week's  end.  In  the"  State  of  Rhode  Island  alone,  20.000  workers 
will  receive  pay  cuts.  And  the  single  reason  given  for  tbe  cutting 
Is  the  ruinous  competition  of  low-wage  areas.  Only  passage  of  this 
legislation  can  stop  this  widespread  wave  of  wage  cutting. 

A  striking  Illustration  of  the  devastation  of  high-standard  areas 
by  sweatshop  compeiltlon  is  presented  by  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  high-labor  standards  are  now  menaced  with  whole- 
sale wage  cuts  unless  this  bill  Is  passed.  Massachusetts,  long  pre- 
eminent In  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  textiles,  hat:  seen  Its 
commanding  position  swept  aaay  by  the  corrosive  competition  of 
sweated  industries.  Between  1923  and  1933.  the  New  England  tex- 
tile Industry  lost  nearly  120,000  Jobs,  mostly  from  Mass;ichusetts. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Jobs  were  taken  out  of  that 
Industrial  reg:lon  principally  because  of  low  wages  elsewhere,  leaving 
thousands  of  families  to  theu  own  resources  or  the  resources  of 
overburdened  local  public-welfare  agencies.  During  the  same 
10-year  period  following  1923.  Massachusetts  saw  its  annual  pay  roll 
hi  manufacturing  dwindle  from  1799.000.000  to  about  »3M.0OO.0O0. 
In  other  words,  according  to  Census  Bureau  flgtires.  >445.iX)0.000  In 
annual  wages — more  than  half  the  total — was  lost  during  that 
period  by  Massachusetts  wage  earners.  During  the  same  10-year 
period.  Massachusetts  lost  at>out  269.000  jobs  In  industry.  Almost 
one  out  of  every  two  Jobs  had  vanished  from  that  State.  And  the 
same  thing  has  been  going  on  wherever  Industry  has  tried  to  maln- 
tlan  decent  and  reasonable  labor  standards. 

These  runaway  industries  have  brought  no  bene&t  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  have  located.  They  have  only  Imposed 
tipon  them  the  poverty  and  wretched  standard  of  llvii^  which  are 
the  usual  Incidents  of  substandard  waf^es  and  sweatshop  condi- 
tions. And  let  us  consider  the  lose  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  If 
50,000  Jobs  In  the  northern  textile  industry  are  transferred  to  the 
South — and  many  more  have — with  a  differential  of  $4  a  week  for 
each  person — and  except  during  the  brief  Interlude  of  N.  R.  A.  the 
difTercntlal  has  averaged  more — the  result  Is  a  decrease  In  wages 
paid  of  $300,000  a  week  or  $10,000,000  a  year.  Ten  mUlion  dollars 
of  precious  purchasing  power  has  vanished— disappeared.  It  will 
no  longer  find  Its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer  and  industrial 
worker,  nor  will  it  longer  serve  to  spin  the  wheels  of  industry  to 
provide  jobs  for  those  who  have  lost  theu  employment  and  the 
young  people  coming  out  of  echoola  who  have  never  had  a  chance 
to  obtain  Jobs, 

My  friends,  the  moet  oonttruotlve  solution  to  our  economic  Ills 
yet  advanced  has  been  wage-hour  lagtalatlon.  It  Is  the  only  logi- 
cal approach  to  the  problem  of  providing  Jobs  In  private  industry 
for  the  unemployed  and  Increasing  the  mass  purchasing  power  of 
industrial  workers.  We  know  that  this  legislation  rises  out  of  the 
necesaltles  of  our  economic  order.  It  is  also  demanded  by  the 
mural  law  of  nature  and  of  reason — as  is  shown  by  the  teachings 
of  the  encyclicals  of  Pope  Pius  XI.  I  quote  short  eicerjJts  there- 
from :  "The  wage  paid  to  the  worklngman  muet  be  eufBcient  for  the 
flupport  of  himself  and  his  family."  "The  itate  must  take  every 
measiire  necesiary  to  supply  employment,  particularly  for  the 
heads  of  familiee  and  for  the  young." 

In  rendering  the  majority  decision  of  the  Supreme  CXJurt  on  the 
Washington  Minimum  Wage  Act,  the  Parrlsh  case,  Chirf  Justice 
Hughes  states:  "The  exploitation  of  a  class  of  workers  Is  not  only 
detrimental  to  their  health  and  well-being  but  casts  a  direct  bur- 
den for  their  support  upon  the  community.  What  these  workers 
lose  in  wages  the  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  pay.  The  bare  cost 
of  living  must  be  met.  The  oommunity  is  not  bound  to  provide 
what  Is  in  effect  a  subsidy  for  unconscionable  employers." 

This  legislation  does  not  seek  to  regulate  all  Industry.  It  merely 
proposes  to  clear  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce  of  the  anti- 
social employer  who  refuses  to  pay  subelstence  wages  and  main- 
tains oppressive  and  unnecessary  long  hours.  We  now  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  eliminate  these  practices  which  are  drying 
up  tlie  wells  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  underlying  principles  of  this  legislation  will  not  die.  It  is 
my  belief  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people 
favor  thi.s  bill  and  desire  its  inunediate  passage.  Howc-ver  beeet 
with  obstacles  the  path  to  Its  enactment,  those  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress who  are  its  friends  will  continue  to  wage  an  unremitting 
fight  for  its  passage  before  this  session  at  Congress  passes  Into 
history. 
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Mr.  LUCKET?  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted  me  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  injsert 
the  accompanying  letter  written  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  C. 
Rivers.  United  States  Army,  retired,  on  April  21.  1938.  In 
which  General  Rivers  comprehensively  discusses  the  need  for 
a  department  of  national  defense  such  as  Is  provided  in  my 
bill.  H.  R.  5785.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  !h  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  this  letter,  written  by  an  out- 
standing expert,  as  follows  : 

"Defend  us!  Defend  us  from  our  enemies — our  neighbors'"  That 
cry  goes  around  the  globe.  All  nations  resound  with  It.  All 
countries  are  spending  their  available  monejrs  and  pledging  their 
financial  futures  to  make  war  imph?ments  and  to  Improve  their 
govemnient  organizations  for  fighting. 

We  shall  certainly  have  war  machines  enotigh — on  land  and 
sea  arxl  In  the  air — when  the  requ«!8ts  now  under  consideration 
by  Congress  have  been  made  into  la^vs.  I  recently  sat  for  Bevwal 
days  in  a  room  where  a  large  committee  of  the  gentlemen  In 
Congress  have  been  working  with  thoroughness  and  assiduity 
for  many  weeks  on  one  of  the  numerous  proposals  for  making 
war  nuM^inee  to  defend  us.  they  say. 

But  I  heard  of  no  proposals  t-i  Impirore  our  Oovemment  organi- 
sation for  fighting  so  that  we  may.  If  necessary,  make  war  In  • 
more  efficient  and  economical  manner,  I  desire,  therefore,  to 
submit  a  recommendation  for  a  better  organization  of  our  fighting 
forces  after  having  been  a  practltlond*  of  war  in  three  oontinests, 
at  times  in  close  Joint  operations  of  ovir  Navy  and  Army. 

There  is  acute  need  for  a  single  department  of  defense  eonslst- 
ing  of  three  coequal,  separate  armc^d  services — ^the  Army.  Wavy. 
and  the  Air  Corps.  We  should  have  a  Cabinet  otBcer  of  defense. 
There  should  l>e  a  civilian  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  three  armed 
branches.  We  should  have  a  small  college  of  national  defense. 
Nineteen  of  the  principal  nations,  all  except  the  United  States, 
have  such  an  organisation  for  defenxe.  We  now  have  a  Secretary 
of  War  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Our  air  service  Is  in  two 
parts— one  a  part  of  the  Navy  aiMi  one  a  part  of  the  Army. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  war  all  the  defense  operations 
will  have  to  be  coordinated  by  an  ofltcial  who  devotee  hts  whole 
time  to  this  task.  The  Cabinet  secretary  of  defense  will  thus  be 
able  to  make  Inspections  and  ke«t>  Informed  concerning  the 
progress  and  work  of  each  of  the  aro-ied  services  In  order  to  render 
his  supervision  prompt  and  effective.  It  Is  also  generally  admitted 
that  the  President  cannot  have  the  time  to  coordinate  the  opera- 
tions during  a  modem  war.  However,  there  Is  some  oplnlan  tn 
Congress  and  elsewhere  that  the  President  will  coordinate  otir 
defense  operations  under  his  war  powers;  that  we  should  await 
the  arrival  of  a  major  emergency  t>efore  disturbing  our  present 
organization;  that  so  important  a  miitter  should  be  left  for  atten- 
tion during  the  turmoil  and  the  (x>afuslon  of  the  first  stages  of 
a  war. 

At  present  the  lack  of  any  effective  coordination  is  evident  at  tbe 
very  start.  A  committee  of  the  Ctmgress  on  naval  matters  examines 
no  Army  men  as  to  the  fortifications  of  the  harbors,  so  essential 
to  the  Navy.  A  committee  on  Army  subjects  sticks  to  Army  mat- 
ters closely.  There  is  never  a  Joint  meeting  of  such  bodies  In  the 
eflorts  for  ooordinatlon.  Six  committees  in  tbe  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress pass  upon  national  defense;  thity  are  oonstnioted,  or  for  lack 
of  time  have  to  so  work,  on  what  tlie  Navy  calls  watertight  com- 
partment plans.  There  is  acute  need  for  having  but  two  com- 
mittees— ons  in  each  House — for  tlie  study  of  natloaal-defense 
subjecw. 

The  Chief  of  Operations  of  the  Nnvy  and  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps  have  recently  made  8tat<!ments  which  may  indirectly 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  the  best  organlaatton  Cbr  defeass 
services.  The  senior  admiral  gave  Ills  Judgment  concerning  and 
his  replies  to  questions  about  many  naval  matters  to  the  House 
Naval  Committee  over  a  number  of  days.  Asked  for  his  op>lnton 
on  the  state  of  the  harbor  defense  on  our  west  coast  and  in 
Hawaii.  I  understood  the  admiral  to  say,  "That  Is  an  Army  mat- 
ter."   It  is  really  a  matter  of  nationsi  defense,  not  a  matter  of  tbe 
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Aniiy  or  th^  N.»Ty      If  the  chief 
thp   ,-*cTP»ar>-   c'   national   deffnae 
woMld  b*  ftrwit  gain  for  the  comml 
cla  itjr   aiiu   coordination.     Theae 
exV't 

l^ie  Chi^f  cf  the  Army  Air  Corps 
am  nation      One  of  the  Inquiries 
iw(    air  services  of  th«  Army  and 
fen  "d  to  dupUcallona  of  functions 
up<  n  the  prert)g«tlvea  of  the  other 
\cr  la  suppoMed  to  perform  aU  ftlr 
Nai  f   av^iation    performs   air   openiv 
Yet    the   Navy   requ.m  ahcn 
n  n  ipcled  wltii  the  work  of  the 
trcMcn — and  the  artillery 
bas(«. 

T-it  late  Secretary  of  War  John  Yi 
In     harg«  of  the  War  Departmrat 
adr  .inistrmtlTe  eonfllrt.  aa  well  as 
of  'h«  lack  of  coordination  of  the 
fan  r  of  havtuf  a  stngle  Mcretary 
naturally  much  duplication  In 
ttora^.  and  In  ptuchaae  and 

T!M  (cneral  policy  aa  fixed  by 
60  percent  o<   our  atrplanca.  the 
raernt  addraaa  th«  head  of  tha 
h«   woxild   have  about   1.900  planei 
a.S:!0  pUnea.    Th«  Nary  has  abou  i 
bin  now  being  considered  will  hai 
It  h.as  been  srveral  years  since  the 
at  (Oanea  for  the  Army  at  2,330. 

X!    It  requlree  years  to  get  the 
new  method — ^the  plans  adopted  for 
hy  all  oiber  eountrtesT    The  able 
Oodunlssioik  In  1035  fflvee  much 
ta  tnmtij  la  a  itudy  ot  this 
wriktion   ever   authorlMd    by 
dvlUans  aad  with  aotple  funds 
board. 

Ihe  ChM  of  the  Army  Air 
that  air  power  has  become  almoat 
am  ad  sarrlce.    That  Is  the  rei 
pi*  •  in  aa  arfaniaailon  for  naUoD4l 
dla^dTaatage  that  the  powerful  air 
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of  the  Navy  aad  of  the  Army  have 
aloe,  as  to  the  amouats  to  be 
la  <  harfa  ot  arlatloa.  or  a 
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I— i>dert  wMch  airships     Tet  under 
adB  Jral  or  the  Army  Chief  ot  Staff 
and  doubtlees  the  deciding  s\iggaat 

Cnngraei  should  provide  for  the 
gen  nous  air  force;  It  should  have 
aad  retlnmont.    It  should  form 
bra.ichea  la  the  department  of 
air  force  which  is  to  go  to  war 
couree.  traia  la  peace  under  Navy 
the  Air  Corps  which  Is  to  go  to  wai 
train  under  Army  command  la 
wotld  direct  the  preliminary 
aehools  aad  depota  and  alao  direct 
aeoiraeary  eupply  aervlcea.    Be  w< 
atr  icroe,  subject  to  the  orders  ol 
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Bakar  bdard  fixed  the  number 


I.3X  planea.  why  not  try  the 

a  single  department  of  defense 
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Mr.  BOLAND  of  Pennsylvanli. 
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lowing  address  bj  Hon.  Sam 
April  30.  193S.  over  radio  station 


A  great  hub-bob  Is  being  rait  ed 

speeding.     Citizens  are   being  IncitK^ 
take  their  pens  in  hand  to  protest 
tration  to  get  the  faltering  bualneM 
people  from  loaing  tiielr  Jobs,  and 


eoniiageata 


aUowid 


said  la  aa  addreas  recently 
I  aother  branch.  aloMst  another 
or  the  dllBculty  la  making  its 
1  defease.    It  Is  an  undoubted 
arm  Is  divided  into  two  paru 
iageata  do  not  have  the  right 
natters  aow  stand  the  heads 
la  the  last  amUyals,  the  deci- 
the  air  forces.    An  admiral 
with  much  experience  with 
committee  that  thmj  recom- 
the  prseent  system  the  senior 
gives  the  committee  the  final 
on  about  all  such  matters. 
Breatlon  of  a  powerful,  homo- 
own  lawa  for  prtHnotloo^  pay, 
of  the  three  coequal  armed 
defense.    The  part  of  the 
Navy  command  wo\4d.  of 
command.    The  contlngsDt  of 
under  Army  command  would 
The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
at  the  several  land  aviation 
qnearch.  procurement,  and  the 
also  control  a  reserve  <a  the 
ifa^  secretary  ot  national  defense. 
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I/Hited  States  Army   (retir^). 
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BY  BOH.  SAM  RATBUR]  r.  OT  TTZAS.  APRIL  30.  1838 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
tiie  Rxcoas,  I  inclxide  the  iol- 
RslvBTniif.  of  Texas.  Saturday, 
WOL; 


Just  now   against   Oovemjnent 

fC   to  lift   up   their  vo:ce3   and 

aguinst  effons  cf  the  adminis- 

machlne  going  a^am.  to  tfvp 

to  provide  Jobs  for  those  wiio 


hwe  nonp      "The  connnry  Is  being  driven  Into  bankruptcy,"  is  the 
refrain  of  this  shrtU  <:rm 

Whence  cumes  this  loud  chop !.«;''  What  Is  its  source?  Who  is 
tlie  conductcr  wielding  the  baton  marking  time  for  the  singers, 
nost  of  who.-n  are  Joinlne;  m  without  having  the  slightest  Idea  of 
tliP  words  f'f  *he  srr.«  or  meaniiig  nf  'he  sTagi^d  performance? 

Is  It  a  sprjntaneous  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  millions  of 
n:en  and  women  who  have  been  given  work  on  Government  projects 
ir;  order  That  they  might  eat  and  have  shelter?  Are  the  million 
hi?ads  of  families  whot-e  small  hemes  were  saved  from  foreclosure  by 
Government  loans  suddenly  rising  up  in  anger  at  the  Federal  Oov- 
einment  because  their  propt^riy  was  not  aold  out  under  the  mort- 
giiges?  Have  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
who  were  en.ibled  to  continue  *hpir  education  become  resentful? 
Are  the  millions  of  farmers  whoee  produce  could  not  be  sold  for 
enough  to  pay  them  to  take  it  to  meu-ket.  now  disgusted  with  the 
Government  which  extended  them  aid  and  looking  gratefully  to 
the  friendly  packers  and  grain  exchanges  as  their  saviors?  Do 
the  aged  and  unemployed  who  have  been  given  a  measure  of  se- 
ciu^lty  blame  the  atimlnistratlon  for  having  robbed  them  of  their 
individual  initiative  and  demand  that  the  props  be  pulled  out 
from  under  them? 

No.  You  will  find  that  the  complaint  against  Government  spend- 
ing has  not  been  raised  by  any  of  these  or  other  millions  of  p>eopIe 
who  have  been  saved  from  hardship  or  misery  by  the  considered 
pulley  of  this  administration  that  the  troubles  of  the  Individual 
citizens  of  this  country  are  not  just  their  private  misfortune  but 
ai-e  something  of  which  the  right  kind  of  democratic  government 
altould  and  must  take  cognizance. 

This  declared  policy,  of  course,  has  met  with  opposition  In  some 
qiiarters,  which  Is  natural.  Fear  has  been  spread  with  reference  to 
Government  spending  Allow  me  to  say  that  nobody  In  a  position 
of  responsibility  In  Washington  wants  to  spend  one  unnecessary 
p<>nny.  Our  sole  and  only  purpose  Is.  by  spending  the  minimum 
amount  of  money,  to  bring  about  employment,  and  therefore  give 
a  great  sector  of  our  people  a  buying  power,  which  should  interest 
and  benefit  everybody  who  has  anything  to  sell.  It  Is  regrettable 
tttat  from  some  quarters  silll  come  people  who  seem  to  be  willing 
tc  spread  fear  among  the  people.  There  Is  no  greater  disservice  that 
an  individual  American  could  do  to  his  country  aad  the  cltlzena 
thereof  than  to  be  everlaatlngly  aaylng  that  we  have  already  or  wUl 
spend  the  country  Into  bankruptcy. 

I  can  remember  that  less  than  4  years  ago  some  at  the  greatest 
letkders  in  business  in  the  country  were  aasertlng  that  a  country  as 
great  and  as  rich  as  this  could  safely  owe  $80  000,000,000.  That  Is 
a  staggering  sum.  and  it  Is  such  a  aum  that  we  hope  thli  country 
will  under  no  clrcumstanoee  ever  owe  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
h«re  by  what  aome  people  call  the  "apendlng"  program,  but  which 
w«>  prefer  to  call  the  "recovery"  program.  Is  to  bring  about  a  degree 
of  proeperlty  among  all  of  our  people  that  Government  spending 
will  be  unnecessary  and  exich  a  degree  of  proeperlty  will  come  to 
our  j)eople — big  or  little,  financially — that  we  can  begin  to  pay  off 
our  national  debt  at  as  early  a  date  aa  possible  and  as  rapidly  as 
pcestble.  Some  people  fear  to  spend  this  money.  Others,  looking 
conditions  fairly  In  the  face,  fear  not  to  do  something.  If  you  wl3 
look  up  statistics,  you  will  find  that  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Jtily  1, 
1938.  and  ending  July  1,  1937.  wtw  all  In  all  one  of  the  best  years  we 
have  known  in  many  With  as  few  banks  falling  In  that  time  as 
probably  any  year  m  the  hutory  of  the  country  for  a  half  century, 
and  people  with  confidence  In  them  to  the  extent  that  the  deposits 
It  the  banks  reached  an  unexpected  sum.  and  with  the  thlrty- 
ocld  millions  of  people  living  on  the  farm  seUlng  the  products  of 
their  labor  at  a  price  that  gave  them  a  reasonable  buying  power, 
many  people — myself  among  them — cannot  quite  understand  why 
th.e  so-cailed  recession  began  to  gather  in  the  fall  of  1937. 

Our  country  Is  still  great  in  natural  resources,  great  In  de- 
velopment, great  In  wealth.  There  Is  no  reason  why  a  puU  to- 
gfther  by  all  of  us  should  not  make  us  again  the  most  prosperotB 
NutJon  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  Lets  dispel  fear  Instead  of 
adding  to  It  by  being  Thomases  who  doubt. 

Intelligent  and  disinterested  people  will  not  be  fooled  by  this 
cry  of  alarm.  When  the  wolf  begins  to  show  great  concern  for 
t£.e  safety  of  the  sheep,  and  the  weasel  appoints  himself  protector 
ot  the  chicken  roost,  it  is  well  for  the  sheep  and  chickens  to  be 
w;iry  and  skeptical. 

Despite  ail  the  splendid  results  of  previous  spending  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  administration  Is  not  embarking  on  another  program 
of  that  kind  Just  because  It  loves  to  spend  the  peoples  money. 
Tlie  program  Is  propcxied  and  will  be  undertaken  solely  because  It 
hiis  been  made  necessary  by  the  failure  of  some  businesses  to 
ac'just  themselves  to  changed  conditions,  to  recognize  that  many 
of  the  old  methods  are  obsolete,  and  to  display  the  Intelligence 
ar:d  vision  to  devise  better,  Ju.ster  methods  In  their  place 

The  situation  was  well  stated  by  President  Roosevelt  In  his 
recent  flr«>9lde  talk.  "Five  years  asro.-  he  said,  "we  faced  a  very 
serious  problem  of  social  and  economic  recovery.  For  four  and  a 
hivlf  years  that  recovery  proceeded  apace.  It  Is  only  In  the  last 
7  months  that  it  has  received  a  set-back.  And  It  la  only  within 
the  past  2  month.'v  as  w  have  waited  patiently  to  see  whether  the 
forces  of  bu.sine^s  Itself  wni-id  counteract  It.  that  It  has  become 
apparent  that  governrnert  Itself  ran  no  longer  safely  fall  to  take 
aggressive  government   steps   to   meet   It 

r^^"'i>,''^L_'''5^'^  ^^^  Oovernment  take  these  agt^resslve  steps 
In^  r-  1  H  '^^''l 'P*'*''''  "■'  '^^  <^"^vemment  undor  Hardi^ 
ana  Loolirlie  And  Ho<n>T  n-ver  twk  any  surh  .^teps  Why  not  let 
things  a.^ne'  Why  n.t  le'  n.aturaJ  for-es  wcrk  freely  and  solve 
aL  our  difflcultle?^  T-.i,  ^  ^.j,,.  Bfcau.se  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Government   toward  the  people  has  been  changed   under 
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the  New  DesJ.  No  longer  are  the  unemployed  and  the  homeless 
told  to  repair  to  soup  kitchens  and  flophouses.  As  President 
Roosevelt  said  further  In  his  fireside  talk,  "I  conceive  the  first 
duty  of  government  Is  to  protect  the  economic  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  In  all  sections  and  In  ail  groups.  •  •  •  I  know  that 
many  of  you  have  lost  your  Jobs,  or  have  seen  your  friends  or 
members  of  your  families  lose  their  Jobs,  and  I  do  not  propose 
ttiat  the  Government  shall  pretend  not  to  see  these  thli^s." 

There  you  have  the  reason  for  a  new  pnogram  of  governmental 
expenditure.  It  Is  necessary  because  business  Itself,  after  being 
put  on  the  road  to  recovery,  either  could  not  or  would  not  live  up 
to  Its  oppOTttmlty.  becauee  In  that  ease  the  Oovernment  could 
not  allow  the  victims  to  suffer.  And  It  you  believe  In  putting 
human  values  above  material  values  and  comfort  for  the  many 
above  luxtiry  for  the  few,  it  Is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

But  htunan  values,  primary  as  they  are  and  essential  as  they 
are  to  a  healthy  society,  are  no*  the  only  values  preserved  and 
produced  by  a  wise  Government  qiendlng  program.  The  money  Is 
not  wasted:  it  has  not  "gone  with  the  wind,"  as  some  assert.  The 
Government  expendltnres  of  the  past  6  years  have  Immensely  In- 
creased the  material  wealth  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding work  and  giving  a  stimulus  to  business,  the  works  programs 
have  created  assets  of  permanent  value  In  projects,  some  of 
which  even  time  wUl  never  destroy.  These  are  to  be  fotmd  In 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  almost  in  every  county.  There  Is 
hardly  a  town  or  hamlet  In  the  whole  cotmtry  which  has  not 
been  touched  In  some  way  and  benefited  in  some  degree  by  these 
Oovernment  expenditures. 

These  results  are  evidenced  by  thousands  of  miles  of  good  roads, 
thousands  of  fine  public  bulldlnga.  thousands  of  bridges,  thousands 
of  miles  of  Btiwms  and  watcnnalns,  great  dams  for  power  and  for 
flood  control,  docks,  powerhouses,  airports,  and  parks.  Millions 
of  trees  have  been  set  out  to  rq^laoe  itestiuyed  forests  or  to  prevent 
erosion.  The  number  of  truly  Important  results  of  Oovernment 
apendlng  of  this  character  is  too  great  even  to  attempt  to  name 
them, 

Bo  It  Is  simply  not  true  that  the  money  has  been  dlaaipated  in 
ueelesa  ways  and  wasted.  Oreat  Btnns  of  money  have  been  spent, 
but  the  people,  the  whole  people,  have  sooMtblng  to  show  for  It, 
Ootmtlng  both  human  and  material  values,  they  have  received  as 
much  for  thslr  money  aa  aayocae  ever  obtained  la  a  fair  private 
trmnsaotloa. 

nils  Is  good  to  remember  when  the  same  people  who  are  ao 
alarmed  about  the  credit  of  the  national  Oovernment  point  with 
admiration  to  the  activities  of  the  British  Oovernment  and  the 
"recovery"  it  has  brought  at>out.  Let  us  examine  that  eo-called 
recovery  program  and  see  if  you  prefer  the  British  way.  The 
national  debt  of  Oreat  Britain,  with  40.0004)00  population.  Is 
already  approximately  H.000,000,000  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States  with  over  three  times  that  population.  The  British  Oov- 
ernment is  committed  to  spend  seven  and  a  half  blUloc  dollars  on 
annament.     One  and  a  quarter  blUlon  dollars  of  that  Is  in  the 

Kndlng  tax  bill,  and  half  a  blllloa  dollars  more  is  to  be  raised  by  a 
ux.  This  will  bring  the  total  tax  of  the  British  people  up  to 
ga7.fi0  out  of  every  hundred  dollars  of  their  income,  or,  In  other 
words,  a  tax  of  37>4  percent.  Seven  and  a  half  bllllan  dollars 
spent  for  wholly  unproductive  ptirposes.  to  be  destroyed  or  shot 
Into  the  air. 

Which  way  do  you  prefer  to  see  your  money  go?  Put  Into  some- 
thing which  will  be  burned  up  In  the  fires  of  war  or  consumed  by 
rust,  or  into  something  that  yoil  can  see  and  use  and  get  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  from  for  years  to  cc»ne7 

I  think  I  know  what  your  answer  will  be.  And  dont  forget  that 
the  people  who  admire  the  British  method  and  hold  It  up  as  an 
example  to  this  country  are  the  selfsame  crowd  who  are  so  wildly 
excited  by  the  proposed  spending  program  and  so  deeply  worried 
over  the  Government's  credit. 

What  we  want  Is  permanent  recovery  and  prosperity.  We  are 
fighting  for  these  very  things.  What  we  want  Is  to  give  the  aver- 
age man  a  fairer  chance  In  a  Juster  world. 
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HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April 20),  19 3i 


ADDRSSS  OP  HON.  AUGD8TINK  LONERGAN  OP  CX)NNEC?TICUT, 
AT    CATHOLIC    UWrVURSITT,    JUNE    1936 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Presidfait,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tlngirished  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  LonkrganI  at  the 
commencement  exercises  o£  the  Catholic  University  in  this 
city  in  June  1938.  -j-.- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  Invitation  to  partldpete  In  events  at  Catholic  Univenlty  has 
always  been  received  by  me  with  gratlvude  and  appreciation.  X  am 
thankful  for  the  honor  that  Is  mine  today. 

Those  of  us  here  are  but  a  Knall  part  of  tais  great  instttutloB. 
which,  since  Its  Inception  cm.  Marc^  7,  1888,  has  grown  from 
academic  studies  In  the  School  of  Sacred  Sciences  to  aa  ezpsa- 
sive  university  embodying  schools  of  science  and  of  the  pro> 
feeslons.  with  aOllatlons  reaching  throughout  the  country.  We 
are  proud  of  its  high  p>o8ltion  in  the  work  of  educating  Amerlean 
youth. 

I  understand  there  an  over  600  iraduatea  here  today.  tncHKUi^ 
priests,  religious,  sisters,  laynoen.  and  laywomen.  All  of  yoa  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  ^ur  work  here.  Tou  have  an  oppartunlty 
to  serve  mankind  by  the  proper  use  of  the  knowledge  you  have 
gained,  but  you  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  university,  with  all 
Its  advanced  training,  only  prepares,  one  to  pcuane  furtber  kaovl- 
edge.  Tou  wUl  reallae  that  to  apfireetete  the  full  vatos  of  your 
work  you  must  remain  studenta  during  yoor  hfettms  IK 
you  will  realise  that  aside  from  the  tectmloal  and  ■"tt*^**/. 
edge  you  may  have  gained  here,  this  greatest  objsotive  Is  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Tbey  sie  tbe  higlMSt  aims  of  s 
tion.  We  know  that  chantetar.  industry,  aptttnds,  and  ablUty  to 
get  along  with  others,  are  essential  to  suoeeas. 

A  genius  is  a  rarity.  Most  of  us  who  are  oliter  bass  found,  m 
you  will  also  find,  that  hvd  work:  throughout  tbs  fomn  is  tte 
certain  way  to  sucooed.  Labor  with  a  illisilni—  gf  purpoas  and 
■urenesa  of  plan.  Do  not  be  ^ated  by  vtetoiy  or  Mddened  by 
defeat.  Defeat  in  Itself  should  asrve  to  strcawtlMB  four 
ml  nation  to  succeed  the  next  Urns,  or  oorreoi  your 

Upon  departing  from  the  unlvarslty  tbs 
should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  saertAces  tbetr  parents  aad  lowsd 
ones  have  made  for  them  so  that  ttisy  eouU  rsaeh  this  go^.  Toe 
often.  I  am  afraid,  the  glory  of  reoetvlx«  a  *"r**Tt^  dlmi  tba 
eyes  of  young  men  and  women  to  rsalltlas  behind  tbUr  aebtev^ 
ments.  The  coun^  aad  saerlflee  of  mottMrs  and  fatlMrs  «• 
demonstrated  as  much  here  tbis  morning  as  are  tbs  quiUttM 
which  have  earned  for  you  your  diplomas.  I  am  mim  fou  art 
grateful  to  them  and  alao  to  your  laatruetora  OoU 
with  their  broad  tralaing.  ofUa  have  a  aiore  ooa 
tion  of  fundasientaU  of  luooeesful  effort  than  penoaa  of 
mature  years  having  leas  education.  But  thare  is  ant  ttili^  la 
particular  that  those  of  us  of  mature  yean  ean  enpbaiiBe  to 
graduates  of  today,  aad  that  Is  the  fact  that  you  are  not  acMr* 
lag  a  normal  world  of  actlvltiea.  Sevea  yaars  aao  graduatM  of 
the  unlvenltv  entered  into  a  wortd  wliioh  BUfhtbs  tfMOclbed  m 
of  normal  balance.  The  opportualtles  for  emplafmeat.  for  proiMf 
adjustment,  and  for  success  were  good.  But  la  the  last  sevvM 
years  remarkable  changes  have  taken  place,  as  you  aU  know,  ia 
our  economic  and  social  life,  aiul  graduates  are  Dslng  turaad  an- 
nually into  this  maelstrom  of  confused  Ideas.  ^ir>i}nm\i'  taai' 
adjustments  have  produced  unemployment,  uahaard-of  ft^tf'-t'j 
losses,  and  great  unrest.  It  ts  not  easy  for  men  to  be  aonaal 
under  such  conditions,  and  we  have  seen  groups  of  afitators  taka 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  trap  the  unwary,  and  enlist  them 
In  class  hatreds.  Depressions  breed  agitators.  raSormera  and 
demagogues.  They  work  not  only  In  a  national  way.  but  Inter* 
nationally,  creating  distrust  that  leads  to  war. 

Graduates  of  today  must  be  prepared  flxst  to  reoogalne  that 
this  abnormal  situation  exists.  They  must  then  pnpars  to  rnsit 
It,  by  asetmiing  some  responsibility  to  provide  them  with  a  flna 
anchor.  A  drifting,  doubting  attitude  must  be  avoldad  by  all 
means.  Load  yourselves  with  some  responsIbiUty.  however  small 
it  nuy  be.  Hold  fast  to  the  teachings  of  your  rellgloa.  Tliaas 
two  will  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground.  When  thus  flzmly  an- 
chored you  will  have  a  base  of  operations,  and  wlU  not  be  so 
easily  misled  by  false  doctrines.  Tou  will  develop  confidence. 
without  which  stability  of  yourself  and  your  Ration  oaa  naver  be 
expected.  Do  not  forsake  the  fundamental  prindplss  of  your 
Government. 

You  may  ask:  "How  can  X  attach  myself  to  some  reepoasibillty 
when  it  is  difficult  to  find  employment  of  any  kind?" 

I  believe  that  finding  tiae  answer  to  that  question  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  modem  times.  The  increasing  thousands 
of  college  gradtutes  who  caanoi  find  amplaymaat  wMghs  heavily 
upon  those  of  us  In  public  service.  Solutions  are  being  sought, 
but  you  gradtiates  should  keep  In  mind  that  actual  solution  of 
this  problem  Is  more  likely  to  come  from  your  own  ranks  than 
from  the  outside.  You  possess  the  youth  and  energy  neceesary  to 
meet  such  problems.  You  have  the  most  advanced  knowledge  to 
assist  you.  and  if  you  will  intelligently  apply  ttiat  knowledge  to 
modem  problems  you  will  find  a  solution. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  all  of  you  that  one  of  the  greatest 
responsibilities  you  could  assume  Is  that  of  public  service.  Seldom 
in  our  country's  history  have  we  had  so  much  need  for  devotion 
to  public  service.  In  these  trying  times  it  caUs  for  physical  and 
often  for  financial  sacrifice.  We  have  seen  some  of  our  leaders  fall 
by  the  wayside  in  death,  and  others  are  daily  sacrificing  their 
strength  under  the  weight  of  tremendous  public  pressure. 

If  you  cannot  enter  officiaUy  upon  some  public  duty.  Join  organ- 
izations or  movements  honestly  Interested  in  public  benefactions, 
but  be  careful  again  that  you  do  not  accept  bids  from  Com- 
munists or  demsgogues  who  do  not  progress  logically  from  funda- 
mentals and  who,  more  than  likely,  would  urge  you  to  sdvacats 
a  change  In  our  form  of  government  overnight. 
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I    like    to    think    of   our    uziiTcral^y 
cor.itciou8    of    our    problema    of 
them  Irvely  aniun^   iheraaelve*.     It 
the  »Ufyt<loT*»  at  the  dcKk  can 
ll«in'>nt      In  tbe   VniU^  SUtes  tba^ 
K>  fuiiy  developed,  partiy  becauaa 
•o  mucli  on  fDvemment  as  has 
but  more  becauM  ot  an  ln<Ufler«nc« 
vuiuai   endvavon.      Not    until    we 
p^no<ia.  which  drove  txa  from 
a  i<reater  interest  In  our  Oorammenl 
the  public  earrkee. 

P'iblic  Bpmce  requires,  of  courae. 
aa  well  m  htmartf.  and  not  etriT*  eo 
tain,  which.  In  raaiity.  Is  only  for 
aenrlc«  to  tha  paople  oC  th«  united 
an  important  eamca  to  the  world, 
oiitatandinf  poaltton  to  tnfluanoe 
out  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
quate  dafenae  oo  land  and  eaa  «« 
at  boma  and  In  many  countrtaa 
dafenae  equally  a*  strong  for  our 
eramant.  edooatloct.  and  raUfteMi.  wi 
m  etlmulatlnc  world  recoTary  in  an 

TtM  nead  of  tha  world  In  ttaaae 
before  la  religion.    TIm  church  offi 
o\ir  outatandlng  problama.    Thtoufffc 
vm  in  oonfldeaea  and  beUaf  azKl 

Todaye  grad^mtae  ibould  aBt«rtadn 
eotmtry.    A  cantury  ago  thla  Nation 
Ttaday  u  la  our  nobla  bantaga 
ctplae  ot  our  fkthan  wUl  enable  yo4 
ttfled.  ennobled,  to  our  chlldma  of 
faith  in  tha  aliaoluta  aupreinaey  of 
caption   that   wall 

tnatltutaena  are  tha  chM 
loifalty  to  Maala.  made  the 
and  gave  ua  our 
loyalty   wUl  feaei  le    that 
liberty  forever. 

Out  of  tha  elouda  of  unreat  tha 
country  arlll  emerge  rtroDger  than 
xm  Ujt  guklanea.  and  they  wtll  not 
to  genaratlOB  paopla  In  other  lands 
the  prtnelplas  of  the  American  farallhr 
or  It  all  baa  baea  that  the  InfaeUoi 

■very  tndlTMual  graduate  here,  i 
to  raallae  tha   beat  that   ti  to  b« 
•vftllabla.    In  malting  remedies  for 
«•  rauet  not  deatroy  tha  tnltlatlve 
men  and  naUoas  alllce  toward  a 

In  the  Unttad  Stataa  merit  Is  thi 
thiB  fundaxmotal  concept  we  must 
the  indtTldtial  tn  his  love  for 
Inherently  baeome  the  iptnt  of 
■pint  has.  tn  ttim.  become  the 
tion  throughout  tha  world,    "nie 
ptratlon  tn  America  has  never  fllclti 
ing  brightly. 

The  thing  that  counta  most  In 
dares.     Beneath   every   riae   and 
dtvtne  law  which  Is  stipreme.    We 
appear  from  view  in  our  excitement 
for  something  that  glitters.    The 
ot  wealth  which  we  have 
hximan    and   spiritual    valuea.    and 
accept  for  many  years  a  flctttknis 
but  examplea  ot  what  hi^ipens 
aa  s  Nation  to  follow  that  law  as  ou ' 

As  graduatca  I  hope   you  will 
life.     Stand  for  law  and  order  and 
Ity      In   that  way  you  will  avoid 
yotir  regard  will  be  bapplneas  and 
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hat  one  must  labor  for  others 

much  for  individual  ma*.erifU 

the  few  to  obtain.     By  such 

States  yon  wtll  alao  perform 

Tbe  United  Statea  Is  In  an 

nomlo  sdjvistment  through- 

s^lmulate  world  peace.    By  ade- 

have  helped  maintain  peace 

And  If  we  tnalntaln  a 

fundamental  concepts  of  gov- 

can  be  equally  m  Influential 

economic  and  social  way. 
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o\ir  fathers'  small  estate. 

Flinty  to  the  spirit  and  prin- 

to  deliver  it  enlarged,  beau- 

•ha  new  century.     Unwavering 

the  moral  law.  the  clear  per- 

proved.    and    jealously 

sfetinty  of  liberty,  and  the  un- 

oC  our  early  national  life 

mme  faith  and    the  same 

and   secure    progreBslve 

now  envelop  the  world   our 

All  civilization  lookB  to 

In  vain.    From  generation 

have  been  Indoctrinated  with 

,  and  the  wonder  and  beauty 

has  been  so  easy. 

well  ss  every  nation,  wishes 

mncelved  with  the  materials 

present  abnormal  sltuttton 

ind  the  Incentive  which  arlve 
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tneasure  of  the  man.     Upon 
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and  self -improvement  has 

American  people,   and   that 
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uk  unanimoas  consent  to 
ft  iMlo  address  deUrered  by  me 


last  evening  with  reference  to  the  spending  program  of  the 
administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADMINlSTIWnON     FRESSUKJC 

The  most  effective  lobby  in  lhi8  session  of  Congress  will  be  the 
adminUtraticn  oressure  to  pa.ss  the  sper:dir.g  provrram.  The  pubUo 
treasury  is  th«-  largest  lobby  fund  that  this  country  has  ever 
seen. 

There  is  now  pendiiiR  in  a  House  commlttre  a  piece  of  le«l<ila- 
tlon  U3  provide  for  a  huge  spe:i(llnf?  program.  It  haa  been  called 
a  "pump  primer."  Thla  fc:ll  will  be  discu.ssed  by  the  Jlouse  of 
Representatives  next  week  Sonnnhini?  ts  wronR  with  the  eco- 
nomic pump  of  this  country.  .\  year  ago,  this  pump  was  In  much 
better  ccndltlun  than  now.  Let  us  look  at  the  change.  There 
aere  produced  550,000  less  automobiles  and  each  of  these  auto- 
mobiles meant  labor  and  the  use  of  many  other  products  such  as 
steel,  rubber,  iron,  and  gliv.ss  nfty  million  tons  less  coal  mined; 
two  and  a  quarter  million  less  niUruad  cars  loaded  and  shipped; 
twenty-five  million  leas  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured; 
ten  million  tons  leju  steel  produced;  five  nulUon  less  automobile 
casings  made;  less  bales  of  cotton  consumed  In  the  mills;  factory 
pay  rolls  reduced  25  percent;  farm  Income  off  15  percent;  all 
meaning  millions  and  millions  of  unemployed 

It  Is  a  serious  condition.  Something  must  be  done.  The  bill 
now  before  Congress  says:  "Prime  the  pump  by  spending."  Be- 
fore we  commit  ourselves  to  this  policy  of  spending  billions,  let 
un  look  at  the  situation  again.  Should  we  not  first  see  if  the 
pump  needs  repairing  rather  than  primlnt??  Should  we  not  first 
sec  if  the  ones  who  were  priming  the  pump  in  the  past  used  our 
supply  In  the  pruning  process?  Should  we  not  first  see  if  there 
could  be  any  leaks? 

We  were  told  In  1938  that  "we  planned  It  that  way."  Wo  were 
told  that  the  country  was  on  the  way  back  and  not  to  let  anybody 
tell  ua  differently  ETverythlng  was  aglow  as  the  music  of  Happy 
IJays  Are  Here  Again  was  heard  throughout  the  land.  Something 
happened  to  the  pump  in  the  last  year.  Some  call  it  a  reces- 
Bion.  Others  call  it  a  depression.  No  matter  what  it  Is  called. 
It  has  the  same  effect  on  the  millions  of  idle  men  and  women 
of  this  country.  Tho^e  hungry  are  not  goint;  to  argue  over  the 
title.  They  are  Interested  in  paying  their  rent.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  clothing  their  families.  They  are  Interested  In  feeding 
their  wives  and  children. 

The  principle  of  this  bill  Is  to  spend,  spend,  and  then  spend 
some  more  I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  there  is  need  for  some 
spending.  However.  I  do  feel  that  before  the  spending  Is  started, 
we  should  try  to  see  that  the  most  possible  good  comes  from  Its 
usage  I  feel  that  we  should  see  that  the  spending  Is  for  prlmtng 
the  pximp  rather  than  for  the  re.storatlon  of  political  prosperity 
to  those  whose  political  fortunes  have  declined  with  the  earning 
power  of  their  constituents  Let  us  see  If  the  fluid  that  was  to 
be  used  for  priming  ever  (?ot  to  the  pump  If  not,  isn't  it  advis- 
able to  b«  a  little  more  certam  that  it  will  arrive  at  its  destination? 

Furthermore  Isn't  It  advisable  to  have  somebody  watching  to 
see  that  the  same  men  who  broke  the  pump  are  not  going  to  break 
it  again?  e.       e. 

I  realize  this  is  an  election  year.  Every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Reprejentativcs  wtU  be  up  for  election  Slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  will  go  back  to  their  people  for  approval  or 
disapproval.  States  will  ballot  on  their  local  officers,  A  spending 
program  is  always  popular  under  such  conditions  The  ofBceholder 
wUl  like  to  point  to  this  project  and  that  project  which  he  will 
get  for  you  if  you  will  elect  him  again  The  officeholder  will  point 
with  pride  to  the  amount  of  money  spent  In  his  district  The 
OfBceholder  will  like  to  have  those  who  receive  and  are  to  receive 
this  money  realize  that  he  w&s  responsible  for  their  check,  even 
though  he  wasn't.  They  never  like  to  discuss  who  pays  the  bin 
In  the  long  run.  They  never  like  to  discuss  that  the  taxes  which 
paid  the  cost  had  helped  to  contribute  to  the  loss  of  the  Jobs  of 
many  of  those  who  were  employed  In  private  Industry. 

However,  it  Is  with  encouragement  that  I  find  a  growing  senti- 
ment, indeed  a  large  senthT.ent,  that  this  money  not  be  aporo- 
priated  In  one  blank  check  This  sentiment  Is  not  against  feeding 
the  hungry  or  clothing  the  needv  hut  It  Is  to  control  that  spend- 
ing so  that  more  will  go  to  the  clothing,  feeding,  and  housing  of 
the  unfortunate  families  of  .\merlca  and  less  go  to  the  political 
workers^  In  1936,  when  I  called  for  this  correction,  it  was  a  lonely 
ftght^  Now.  recruits  are  coming  every  day  As  America  awakens 
to  the  conditions,  more  will  be  In  favor  of  protecting  the  relief 
fund  for  those  on  relief  and  driving  off  the  Government  rolls  tha-e 
who  do  not  need  it 

The  purpose  of  providing  for  those  In  need  is  excellent  The 
hungry  must  be  fed  The  naked  must  be  clothed.  The  homeless 
J^^  ^.  sheltered  Because  the  spending  program  Is  not  doing 
those  things,  I  protest.  I  prou>8t  vigorously  when  money  appro- 
priated to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the  needy  la  being  used  to 
reward  and  assist  a  group  of  cheap  politicians. 

^mZ^J^^  r*^  *;^  "'^  confronted  with  the  same  problem. 
Wben  we  try  to  regulate  the  spending  so  that  less  waste  extrav- 
agance and  politics  enter  the  process,  we  are  told   this  1?  not  the 

^^H^K.»  Tk  '^"„^°  *^*^  ■""*  y*"  Next  year  comes  and  we 
™^«^«V^  ,.^*  following  year  Is  better.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
S^i^!  .!  '*/,  .P^'"*'"  »"  ^his  country,  let  us  prepare  a  sys- 
tem which  Will  give  to  the  relief  worker,  to  the  country,  and  to 
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the  Government  the  best  solution  of  a  serious  problem  If  we 
do  not  have  ;i  permanent  relief  problem,  and  I  certainly  hope  we 
rto  not.  but  if  we  do.  this  preparation  cannot  do  harm  I  recall 
during  the  discussion  of  the  last  regular  relief  appropriation  we  were 
told  to  wait  because  by  next  year  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  have  to  spend  for  relief  purpcees  For  5  years  we  have  taken 
the  excuse  of  an  emergency  It  is  time  we  are  doing  something 
Hiding  iH-hind  the  word  "emergency"  Is  the  slipshod  but  well- 
planned  political  move  of  those  Interested  in  their  own  jobs, 
whether  in  Congress  or  in  the  administrative  activities.  Isn't 
It  time  we  should  have  an  accurate  continuing  unemployment  cen- 
sus and  provide  that  the  money  appropriated  \x  Xised  In  relation 
to  fiict«  of  unemployment  rather  than  allowing  one  man,  the 
Administrator  of  the  W  P.  A  ,  to  say  that  one  person  who  needs 
relief  cannot  get  it.  while  another  man  in  the  same  position  gets 
his  allotment?  To  say  that  we  cannot  scientifically  solve  this 
relief  problem  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  America.  It  can 
be  done  if  we  want  to  do  it  It  won't  be  done  if  some  can  pre- 
vent it. 

Why  do  they  want  this  emergency  excuse  to  continue?  Just 
that  long  will  the  Members  of  Congress  have  a  political  grab- 
bag  Just  that  long  will  there  be  the  request  for  a  blank  check  to 
spend  as  one  administrator  deems  advisable.  Just  that  long  will 
there  not  be  a  check  on  the  waste  and  extravagance.  Just  that 
long  will  there  not  be  clvU  service  in  its  administration 

The  .sooner  this  Is  cleaned  up,  the  sooner  the  relief  worker  will 
get  a  fair  break  I  want  to  make  that  clear  Tlie  relief  worker 
will  get  a  fair  break  and  the  politicians'  pels  will  find  the  going 
somewhat  rough.  To  thase  on  relief  who  may  he  listening  to  me 
tonight,  let  me  plead  with  yovi  to  help  u.s  drive  out  the  political 
boss  who  is  taking  the  money  that  belongs  to  you.  Don't  let 
seme  ward  heeler  sell  you.  Part  of  his  duty  is  to  control  you.  He 
devotes  much  of  his  time  to  advising  you  about  friends  and 
enemies.  Your  friend  to  him  Is  the  man  who  gives  him  his  job, 
not  at  the  low  salary  you  get.  but  at  the  high  salary  he  gets. 
He  advises  that  your  enemy  Is  the  man  who  wants  to  clean  up  the 
whole  afTalr.  Many  times,  he  says,  "Senator  A  Is  apainst  relief." 
when  he  knows  that  the  Senator  to  whom  he  refers  is  only  against 
thi.s  ward  heeler  getting  relief  when  he  doesn't  need  it  From 
States  in  the  East.  We?t,  North,  and  South.  I  get  letters  and  data 
showing    the    requirement    of    political   endorsements    to    get    jobs. 

May  I  appeal  to  you  who  know  of  such  incidents  to  write  me  at 
Washington  about  them.  Your  communication  will  be  kept  con- 
fidential but  It  will  be  very  helpful  In  the  work. 

Thi.s  money  was  appropriated  for  the  needy.  It  was  not  ap- 
propriated to  feed  only  the  needy  of  one  political  party,  nor  to 
feed  onlv  the  needy  of  one  faction  of  one  political  party. 

The  relief  workers  know  there  Is  politics  in  relief  The  people 
know  it.  Everybody  knows  it  except  Harry  Hopkins.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  there  hasn't  been  any  enlightenment  there  He 
says  he  can't  control  the  local  politicians.  Have  any  of  the  ward 
heelers  of  the  Pennsylvania  political  machine  ever  been  released? 
Has  any  ward  heeler  been  fired  ai>ywhere  if  he  Is  supporting  a 
Senator  or  Congressman  who  Is  supporting  the  administration? 
The  only  time  the  W.  P.  A.  finds  political  activity  on  the  part  of 
an  employee  is  when  that  employee  Is  not  taking  part  in  the  right 
kind  of  political  activity  and  that  kind  is  opposing  those  who 
rubber  stamp.  Of  course,  he  can't  control  politics  If  he  agrees 
with  the  Senator  and  Congressman  that  they  will  appoint  the 
organization  that  administers  It.  They  can  appoint  the  officials  If 
the  Senator  and  Congressman  votes  for  the  appropriations  desired 
and  supports  the  legislation  on  the  "must"  list.  Of  course,  he  cant 
control  politics  if  he  gives  projects  to  those  who  follow  and  deprive 
projects  to  the  States  of  thoee  who  are  Independent.  Shall  the 
Public  Treasury  be  used  to  elect  those  who  follow,  and  defeat 
those  who  disagree? 

Harry  Hopkins  and  his  publicity  staff  talk  about  the  need  to 
protect  the  morale  of  the  relief  worker.  'What  happens  to  the 
morale  of  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  in  Pennsylvania  who  is  deprived  of 
his  right  to  feed  his  family  because  he  votes  wrong?  'What 
happens  to  the  morale  of  the  W.  P.  A.  employee  who  loses  his  job 
because  he  politically  "bucks"  the  State  boss?  What  happens  to 
the  morale  of  the  worker  who  sees  himself  punished  by  being  laid 
off  while  the  brass  hats  in  the  office  are  retained  because  of  their 
political  pull?  What  happens  to  the  morale  of  the  worker  who  is 
punished  for  trying  to  get  a  job  in  a  private  indtistry  and  then 
loses  that  job  to  find  that  he  Is  deprived  of  further  relief  grants 
because  they  say  he  doesn't  need  them? 

The  relief  system  rewards  those  who  stay  on  relief  and  punishes 
those  who  go  out  to  find  jobe  In  private  Industry.  We  all  know  of 
such  cases  in  our  own  communities.  Workers  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  chance  of  qtilttlng  relief  for  a  private  job  be- 
cause if  the  private  job  folds  up,  they  cannot  get  back  on  relief. 

I  regret  to  say  that  certain  political  workers  on  the  W.  P.  A.  are 
Interested  In  seeing  the  relief  rolls  kept  at  a  high  figure  because 
It  insures  them  of  their  jobs.  As  long  as  the  numlier  getting 
relief  is  kept  high,  just  that  long  will  there  be  more  need  for 
administrative  employees.  When  I  say  that.  I  do  not  condemn 
those  who  actually  administer  relief  In  an  honest,  conscientious 
manner.  It  Is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  have  more  like  them.  It  Is 
a  shame  they  who  actually  want  to  render  a  real  service,  are 
dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  political  favorites. 

Day  after  day  we  see  In  the  newspapers  suggestions  that  the 
people  tn  the  different  communities  find  some  new  projects  to 
spend  money.    It  i«  not  that  the  pcoject  !•  needed  but  that  it  la 


a  good  a-ay  to  spend  Who  will  p>ay  for  this  expenditure?  It 
isn't  given  tn  you  You  are  going  to  pay  and  pay  and  pay  for 
the  amount  they  spend  and  spend  and  spend.  The  purpose  now 
of  the  drive  to  get  projects  ready  is  to  work  up  local  sentiment 
behind  the  spending  drive  They  want  every  community  to  feel 
that  it  will  get  some  of  the  money.  This  is  a  planned  publicity 
move  of  the  W.  P.  A.  to  get  the  support  for  passage  of  the  bill. 
If  we  were  to  require  local  sponsors  to  put  up  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  expenditures,  we  would  see  a  much  more  useful 
project.  We  would  sec  more  local  interest  tn  the  coriect  handling 
jf  the  job.  More  money  spent  by  the  local  groups  would  make 
the  community  realize  that  the  money  misspent  was  a  coat 
against  them.  Some  do  not  leallze  that  the  Federal  Government 
gets  Its  money  from  the  same  source  as  the  local  government — 
that  is,  the  people.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more  local  contri- 
bution would  mean  less  needless  spending  and  more  helpfiU 
spending. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  another  angle  of  this  pump  priming.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself  made  the  statement  that  "Revenues  must 
cover  exp>enditures  by  one  means  or  another.  Any  government, 
like  any  family,  can.  for  a  year,  spend  a  little  more  than  It  earns, 
but  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of  that  habit  means  the 
poorhouse  "  He  was  absolutely  right  then.  We  must  meet  this 
problem  of  expenditure  in  one  way  or  another.  If  we  want  to  be 
honest,  wo  must  either  reduce  the  cost  of  government  or  wo  must 
Increase  the  taxes  so  as  to  cover  the  expenditures,  I  believe  that 
we  can  and  should  reduce  the  cost  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  who  need  relief  but  at  the  expense  of  the  politician  who 
gets  it.  This  Government  cannot  borrow  Itself  Into  prosperity. 
The  national  debt  is  a  debt  against  you.  Whenever  we  appro- 
priate money  and  do  not  provide  the  means  to  pay  for  It,  we  are 
loading,  not  upon  oursel'ves.  but  upon  the  children  of  tomorrow, 
a  debt  that  we  contracted  and  a  debt  that  Is  our  obligation  to 
pay  When  the  relief  program  was  discussed  by  the  President 
In  1933.  he  said: 

"In  carrying  out  this  program,  it  is  imperative  that  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  be  protected  and  preserved.  This  means  that 
at  the  same  time  we  are  making  these  vast  emergency  expenditures, 
there  must  t>e  provided  such  revenue  to  pay  Interest  and  amortiza- 
tion on  the  cost  and  that  the  revenue  so  provided  must  be  ade- 
quate and  certain  rather  than  Inadequate  and  spectxlatlve." 

The  President  was  right  then.     It  should  be  put  Into  effect,  now. 

Instead  of  the  planning  to  spend  money,  if  thoee  who  direct  the 
policies  of  the  administration  would  s{>end  a  little  time  on  coopera- 
tion with  business,  this  country  would  be  helped.  Spend  time  on 
getting  business  going  again  so  that  these  men  can  get  work  in 
private  employment,  not  on  relief.  Spend  time  on  repairing  tha 
pump. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THOMAS  J    WATSON.  WASHINGTON,  D.   C, 

MAY   2,    1938 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  Corporation,  at  the  American 
Section  Banquet  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Monday.  May  2.  The  title  of  his  address  is  "World  Peace 
TTirough  World  Trade." 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  businessman  of  exceptional  ability.  His 
address  is  so  fair,  temperate,  and  well  balanced,  and  in  such 
fine  spirit  that  I  think  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  have  every  reason  to  feel  some  degree  of  optimism  at  this 
annual  gathering  of  the  Lntematlonal  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
During  tbe  past  few  weeks  we  have  observed  a  trend  toward  a 
spirit  of  accord  and  compromise  in  international  relationships 
and  In  the  domestic  affairs  of  various  countries.  Including  the 
United  Statea.  Business,  labor,  and  government,  as  well  as  country 
dtallng  with  country,  are  assuming  more  reasorvable  attitudes. 

The  spirit  of  concUiation  and  the  desire  to  imderstand  naUonal 
ftnd  inieruaUoaal  problems  la  the   essence  of  dviUzatlon.    It   la 
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th«>  tMAU  on  which   TTStM  the  phi 
the  InternationaJ  Chambvr  of 

T>d«)r    ihe    Ini4>rn»tlonal    C 
countriM  throughout  the  world 
Berlin  :n  June  1937  mora  th«n  a 
e<iucation&I  leaden  unanimously 
gram  for  •trenftheixlnc  the  eooB 
program  emphaataea  the  need  of  « 
Roods  snd  semces  among  natlonji 
ardi  and  promou  the  walfara  axu 
Whrn  we  ban  a  fre«r  ik>w  of 
win  have  no  nasd  for  loldlera 

T>»ro  years  sgo  a  )olnt  commlttei 
tlonal   Chamber  of  Commerce   anp 
Inu-rnatiortal  Peace,  the  purpose 
of    the    world   economic    situation 
m4*nded  a   program  which   has   fl 
currencies;    2.   readjustment   of 
lnu>mationai    debU:    4.   llxnltatlor 
dutribuuoo  ot  raw  materials,  foof 
world 

The  report  of  this  committee 
tains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
cot    interested   In   It. 

Our  slagan  Is  "world  peace 
tere«ted   In  helping  to  promote 
world  snd  I  believe  we  ara  making 
about  the  fulAllment  of  this  ^. 

In  my  opinion,  the  nations  of 
coopersting  with  one  another 
and  England  came  together  a  few 
Interest  of  peaoe.    At  the  preeent 
tn  and  a  basis  for  enterlog 
mind. 

In  carrying  out  our  plans  In 
relstioDs   among   natioiu.   edut^ 
p»:>ple  of  all  countries  that  U  we 
other,  wt  cannot  Improve  or  even 
of  living. 

The  Oiamber  of  Crmmaroe  of 
rvi^ry  local  chamber  a  national 
an   International  councilor  named 
commerce  throughout  the  world 
International  Chamber  of  Conuo 
tlonal  aspect  of  important  probl 

Hecretary   of   8Ute   Hull,    with 
Roneevelt.  has  made  great  strldea 
tlonal  trade.    Re  has  negotiated 
17  oountrtea.  and  negotiations  are 
8t4it«a  and  several  other  nations. 
e»i>dlng  on  the  principle  that  a 
ecwintry  to  another  la  the  only  ro 
and  peace  be  maintained  tn  the 

Because  of  tHe  rapid  strides  . 
Bk-stlon  and  transportaUon.  the 
brought  closer  and  closer  togetbar 

'I'he  so-called  outlying  distrtcU 
tlons  are  grsduaUy  being  brm^hl 
things  of  life  are  OB  the  increasi 
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gence  In  our  bu.slne«s  flnanrial  labor  and  political  world  to  en- 
able us  to  Ret  together  and  solve  our  problems 

As  a  businessman.  I  am  wUUrji?  to  admit  that  we  have  our 
faults,  but  I  am  nut  wUling  to  admit  that  all  businessmen  are 
wrong  As  proof  that  businessmen,  as  employers  of  labor,  have 
for  a  long  time  been  giving  thought  and  atti^ntlon  to  their  em- 
ployees, we  And  that  rollowing  the  Civil  War  the  Industrial  wage 
averaged  $208  a  year  and  working  hours  ran  as  high  as  13  to  14 
hours  a  day  As  time  has  gone  on  we  have  stepped  up  wages 
and  reduced  working  hours  until  today  wp  are  down  to  s  40-hour 
week,  with  an  average  wage  of  more  than  11.300  a  year.  In  some 
industries.  It  Is  as  high  as  11.800  a  year 

I  think  this  record  is  evidence  that  a  great  deal  of  thought,  at- 
tention, and  help  has  bet-n  put  Into  that  particular  subject,  and 
most  businessmen  I  regret  to  say  there  are  exceptions — are  put- 
ting forth  their  best  efforts  In  the  Interests  of  their  employees. 

I  believe  that  our  public  ofTlclals  as  a  whole  are  putting  forth 
their  sincere  efforts  to  assist  us  in  »<ilving  our  problems.  I  am 
confident  that,  with  c(x~iporjitlon  between  Government  olBclala,  tax 
experts,  business  and  rtnanclal  groups,  social  and  labor  bodies,  we 
can  take  all  the  gtXKl  things  that  have  been  developed  since  the 
beginning  of  our  country  and  everything  that  is  sound  In  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  New  Deal,  and  mold  them  Into  policies 
that  can  be  agreed  upon  by  Ooverrunent,  business,  finance,  and 
labor   as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  of  our  country. 

We  should  all  Join  in  making  a  careful,  unbiased  study  of  these 
domestic  trade  barriers  so  that  we  may  correct  them,  and  In  the 
process  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  adjustmenu  which 
must  be  made  to  bring  about  prcwperity  and  contentment  through- 
out our  country 

In  this  process  we  will  bring  Into  play  the  powerful  forces  of  all 
of  the  nuiny  interesta  which  make  up  our  national  life.  Oood  will, 
mutual  helpfulnewt  stundards  of  living  education,  cultural  and 
spiritual  Ideals  all  these  are  recognised  by  American  business  and 
finance  >a  necmnary  oo  rudders  tlons  which  hold  out  rich  opportuni- 
ties to  serve  our  people 


Gilbertsville  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OK   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  1938 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. ,  Speaker,  the  Coiigress  recently 
authortwd  an  appropriation  for  the  commencement  of  work 
upon  the  Ollbertsvllle  Dam  In  the  Tenn^see  River.  Thia 
dam  is  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  T.  V.  A.  for  power, 
riavigaUon.  and  flood  control.  I  have  heretofore  given  full 
support  to  the  T.  V.  A.  propasala.  but  did  not  favor  the 
OUbertavlUe  Dam.  The  more  thought  I  give  to  the  matter, 
the  more  I  become  confirmed  In  my  belief  that  such  a  ^am 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  should  not  be  constructed. 

In  my  brief  speech  in  opposition  to  this  dam  on  March 
25. 1  referred  to  the  navigation  features  only.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  lake  to  be  formed  by  this  dam 
would  be  184  miles  long,  7  miles  wide  at  the  widest  place, 
and  deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  largest  ocean  ship. 
I  took  the  view  that  such  a  large  lake  would  be  too  hazardous 
in  rough  weather  for  the  safe  operation  of  the  low.  flat,  steel 
barges  now  in  use  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  which  are 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  water  line  when  loaded.  My 
thought  was.  that  this  dam  would  break  the  chain  of  con- 
tinuous navigation  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio- 
Mississippi  system,  and  require  a  different  tjrpe  of  boat,  and 
necessitate  the  transfer  of  cargoes.  Some  have  expressed 
the  view  that  I  was  mistaken. 

In  this  connection,  I  caU  attention  to  Lake  Pepin  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  where  disasters  have  occurred  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  both  life  and  property.  On  pages  1  and  2  of 
Document  151,  Seventy-second  Congress.  Lake  Pepin  is  de- 
scribed by  General  Brown,  then  Chief  of  Engineers  as 
follows: 

Lake  Pepin  Is  an  enlargement  of  the  MbBlaslppl  River  23  miles 
Ln  length  and  from  1  to  2',  miles  m  width.  The  depths  In  tha 
hike  range  from  26  to  35  feet. 

Prom  this  description  it  wlU  be  seen  that  Lake  Pepin  U 
^ulte  muOl  as  compared  with  the  GUbertsville  i«^irf.  u  pro- 
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posed  by  the  T.  V.  A.  Yet,  Congress  has  found  it  necessary 
to  construct  as  many  as  three  harlwrs  of  refuge  on  this 
lake  for  the  protection  of  traffic. 

These  harbors  of  refuge  were  constructed  before  the 
adoption  of  the  9-foot  project  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and 
they  are  now  being  reconstructed  at  considerable  cost,  to 
meet  the  new  water  level  conditions,  as  well  as  to  be  better 
adjusted  to  the  type  of  barge  now  in  operation. 

I  wUl  give  a  few  brief  extracts  from  Document  151,  with 
reference  to  conditions  on  Lake  Pepin.  On  page  2,  General 
Brown.  Chief  of  Engineers,  said: 

Suitable  harbors  on  the  lake  In  which  tows  may  take  refuge  In 
storm  are  essential. 

On  pages  3  and  4.  General  Deakyne  said: 

When  storm  occur  or  threaten,  during  periods  of  high  water, 
vessels  are  obliged  to  stand  by  either  at  the  head  or  foot  of 
Lake  Pepiu  due  to  the  lack  of  a  safe  harbor. 

Further,  on  page  4.  General  Deakyne  said: 

It  sppears  that  a  harbor  of  refuge  at  Lake  City  is  of  material 
advantaiige  to  through  traffic. 

On  page  5,  Colonel  Willing,  the  district  engineer,  in  refer- 
ence to  Lake  Pepin,  said: 

A  report  on  the  preliminary  examination  of  this  locality  was 
submitted  November  0,  1927.  snd  included  a  geographlc4Ll  and 
physical  description,  reference  to  previous  reports  and  the  river 
conditions  which  make  It  desirable  that  a  safe  harbor  of  refuge 
be  provided. 

On  pages  5  and  6,  Colonel  Willing  further  said: 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  to  through  navigation  at  pres- 
ent Is  the  lack  of  a  safe  harbor  dvirlng  high-water  periods.  It  Is 
a  contributing  factor  In  causing  vessels  to  stand  by  at  either  the 
head  or  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  during  and  when  storms  are  de- 
veloping. 

On  page  8.  Colonel  Spalding,  the  division  engineer,  said: 

The  United  States  has  constructed  three  harbors  of  refuge  in 
Lake  Pepin,  one  at  Lake  City.  Minn.;  one  at  Stockholm,  Wis.;  and 
one  at  Pepin.  Wis.  The  two  latter  harbors  are  located  across  the 
lake  from  Lake  City,  1  mile  above  and  6  miles  below,  respectively. 

On  pages  8  and  9,  Colonel  Spalding  made  further  references 
to  the  unsafe  conditions  for  navigation  on  Lake  Pepin. 
T^ese  conditions,  so  hazardous  to  modem  barge  traffic,  are 
In  no  sense  of  the  word  to  be  considered  as  limited  to  that 
type  of  navigation  facilities.  The  waves  In  rough  weather 
were  a  source  of  danger  to  the  comparatively  high-decked 
packet  vessels  of  the  "steamboat  days."  Even  in  1882  Con- 
gress authorized  a  harbor  of  refuge  there,  to  be  formed  by 
the  construction  of  a  pier  871  feet  long.  In  1890  one  oX 
the  greatest  river  disasters  in  our  history  occurred  on  Lake 
Pepin  when  the  ocean  like  waves  overwhelmed  the  decks 
of  the  steamboat  Sea  Wing,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of 
the  vessel  and  the  loss  of  nearly  100  human  lives. 

Sometime  after  the  first  vote  was  taken  in  the  House  on 
the  Gilbertsville  Dam,  the  T.  V.  A.  sent  a  brief  here  setting 
forth  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it,  and  answering  some  of 
the  arguments  urged  against  It.  I  am  indebted  to  the  able 
and  courteous  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SPAiucxAir] 
for  a  copy  of  this  brief.  I  have  read  it  with  care  and  fully 
agree  with  much  of  it. 

Tlie  brief  deals  principally  with  the  recent  litigation  be- 
fore the  three-Judge  court  sitting  in  Chattanooga,  quoting 
extensively  from  the  findings  of  the  court  auid  the  testimony 
of  engineers  and  other  experts. 

These  proceedings,  it  appears,  are  not  yet  printed,  conse- 
quently we  do  not  have  access  to  them,  but  I  assume  that 
the  attorney  who  prepared  the  brief  was  fair  and  impartial, 
and  that  his  quotations  were  correctly  made. 

The  expert  testimony  referred  to  was  almost  entirely  of 
a  hypothetical  nature,  dealing  with  navigation  by  high  and 
low  dams,  respectively.  Gilbertsville  was  not  mentioned,  but 
the  attorney  who  prepared  the  brief  stated  that  the  testi- 
mony applied  to  conditions  comparable  to  Gilbertsville.  In 
this  he  was  certainly  in  error,  as  no  other  dam,  constructed 
or  proposed  for  the  Tennessee,  is  at  all  comparable  to 
OUbertsville.    Reference  was  made  in  several  Instances  to 


the  lake  formed  by  the  Wilson  Dam.    Not^  the  comparison 
of  the  Wilson  Lake  with  the  Gilbertsville  Lake. 

The  Wilson  Dam  Lake  is  15  ^  2  miles  long  over  the  Muscle 
Shoals  region.  It  covers  16.200  acres,  which  would  give  it 
an  average  width  of  approximately  I'-i  miles. 

The  Gilbertsville  Lake  will  be  184  miles  long  and  corer 
160,000  acres  of  land,  according  to  the  article  of  Engineer 
Bock,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Engineering  News-Record. 

Other  lakes  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Tennessee  are  much 
larger  than  the  Wilson  Dam  Lake,  but  the  largest  of  them, 
Wheeler  and  Guntersville,  are  only  about  40  percent  the 
area  of  the  proposed  Gilbertsville  Lake.  Barge-fleet  navi- 
gation has  never  had  a  try-cnit  on  any  of  these  lakes,  though 
they  have  been  used  to  some  extent,  principally  in  con- 
struction operations.  It  will  be  a  good  many  years  before 
we  can  have  an  actual  test  of  their  suitability  for  barge- 
fleet  navigation,  such  as  we  have  on  the  Ohio.  Lake  Pepin 
has  furnished  us  a  laboratory  test.  Such  a  test,  as  all  engi- 
neers will  agree,  has  greater  weight  than  the  opinion  of  an 
expert  upon  an  hypothesis. 

The  T.  V.  A.  brief  gives  extracts  from  the  testimony  of 
General  Plllsbury  and  Colonel  Watklns,  showing  the  points 
of  vantage  of  high-dam  navigation  over  low-dam  naviga- 
tion, I  take  no  issue  with  that  testimony.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  points  in  favor  of  high  dams  and  large  lakes. 
You  have  fewer  stops  for  locldng,  you  have  a  less  number  of 
locks  to  operate  and  maintain,  you  can  to  a  certain  extent, 
avoid  meanders  in  the  natural  course  of  the  streams. 

From  these  points  of  view,  wittiout  taking  other  matters 
into  consideration,  then  the  larger  the  lake  Ihe  t>etter  the 
navigation.  Prom  that  viewpoint:  a  lake  as  large  as  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  would  afford  an  almost  perfect  example. 
Yet  no  sane  person  would  attempt  to  cross  such  a  lake 
with  a  six-  or  eight-barge  fleet  of  coal,  such  as  Is  in  operation 
on  the  Ohio. 

The  T.  V.  A.  brief  praises  Colonel  Watklns,  who  was  a 
witness  at  the  Chattanooga  hearing.  It  sasrs  he  is  more 
familiar  than  is  any  other  person  with  the  Tennessee,  and 
denominates  his  report  as  embraced  in  Document  328, 
Seventy-first  Congress,  as  the  bible  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Yet,  In 
all  the  years  Colonel  Watkifis  was  engaged  In  his  work  upon 
the  Tennessee,  he  failed  to  discover  Ollbertsvllle.  or  to 
recommend  any  dam  there,  of  any  type,  high  or  low.  His 
recommendation  on  pages  100  and  101  of  Document  328, 
after  thorough  consideration  of  every  phase  of  the  caae,  Is 
as  follows: 

It  Is  recommended  thst  a  project  for  the  progressive  Improve- 
ment of  the  Tenneesee  River  from  Its  mouth  to  Knorpllle.  by  a 
system  of  movable  or  low-flxod  dams  and  by  looks  of  Ohio  Rlvar 
standards  be  adopted  to  be  completed  within  a  period  of  10  years 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  176.000,000  at  the  rate  of  13,000,000  for  the 
first  year  and  $8,000,000  for  each  year  thereafter  until  oompletloD, 
with  940.000  for  annual  operation,  care,  and  malntenaBoa  for  aaflta 
dam  and  pool;  with  the  proviso  that  under  the  provlaUMi  of  tbe 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  there  may  be  substituted  for  any  two 
or  more  of  the  low  dams  herein  provided  for,  a  high  dam  If  the 
resulting  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  wUl  be  loss  than  by 
the  estimate  herein  for  the  low  dams  thus  rendered  unneoeaMuy, 
and  provided  further  that  the  capacity  of  the  waterway  for  the 
economical  movement  of  modern  barge  traffic  will  not  be  In  any 
way  lessened. 

It  Will  be  seen  that  Colonel  Watklns  recommended  the 
low  dams  for  the  Tennessee,  with  the  proviso  that  a  high 
dam  might  be  substituted  for  any  two  or  more  of  the  low 
dams,  but  on  condition  that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  less  than  by  the  low  dams,  and  with  tbe 
further  significant  proviso: 

That  thr  capacity  of  the  waterway  for  the  economic  movwaaant 
of  modem  barge  traffic  wlU  not  be  in  any  way  lenened. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Colonel  Watklns  anticipated  that 
private  Interests  might  want  to  construct  high  dams  far 
power  purposes,  and  he  wanted  to  safeguard  the  public 
Interest.  Under  his  recommendation,  which  was  also  tbe 
recommendation  of  the  Board,  and  of  tbe  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, no  locks  or  dams  would  be  permitted,  If  they  were 
of  such  character  as  to  interfere  vrlth  or  menace  navigaUoa. 
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The  OllberUvllle  dun  will 


1 10  MA  000      Th«   low  dama 


provide  a  navigation  channel 


to  Pickwtck  Landing,  a  diataiee  of  184  mllea.  Thf  cast  b 
Citlmated  at  1112.000,000.  TTe  plan  of  tht  Army  englnefr.t 
provided  fcur  low  dama  on  t  Mi  section,  eatlmated  to  cost 


would   provide  a  aafe   9- foot 


channel  12  monlha  In  the  y4ar.  OUbertsvlUe  Dam  might 
provide  a  safe  channel  durlni  fair  weather  and  coat  1100,- 
000.000  morr.  From  the  ttondpolnt  of  navigation  tlune, 
OilbertavUle  Dam  cannot  be  Mfended. 

Oreat  clalma  have  been  made  for  the  Hood- protection 
ffaturei  of  the  OUbertavlUe  3am.  The  watershed  of  the 
I'enneaaee  below  Plckwlek  Landing  Dam  la  quite  amall. 
On  the  weat  aide,  tha  dnOnag  \  la  nearly  ail  In  the  direction 
of  the  Mlaalaelppl,  only  a  few  nliea  away.  On  the  east  tide, 
11  la  hedged  in  by  the  Cumseriand  If  the  dama  above 
Ciilberuvllle  are  aufBclent  for  he  aiorage  of  the  flood  waters 
of  that  aection.  then  OUberu  vtlle  need  never  be  uard  for. 
fiood  protection,  aa  the  walet  from  ita  own  drainage  baain 
i>ould  not  affect  a  Mlaalaalpp  River  flood  to  the  extent  at 
the  tenth  part  of  an  inch. 

When  the  Tenneaaee  waa  under  oonatderatlon  by  Colonel 
Watkina.  Oen.  T,  H.  Jackaor,  prealdcnt  of  the  Mlailaaippi 
iiiver  Commlaalon,  wrote,  fa  rorlng  the  low  tiama.  recom 
mended  In  Document  221.  lie  oonaldered  thai  ar^y  work'* 
on  the  Tenneaaee  would  havi  but  little  effect  on  the  Mi.i- 
•isalppl  floods.    He  aald: 

K«i  rt<luotion  In  iht  «»*  ol  flood  c<introl  or  nsviBStion  ot 
\h»  MlMiMtppl  would  rMuU  tton  Ut«  wnrkt  propovvU.  •xcrpt  (k.^- 
■  hijr  ■ome  r»d\nti«>n  In  the  com  of  drfd^inii  untl  rh»nn«l  nu»ii>- 
t<*n«nc«  Bvnenui  to  th«  lo««r  MiMlMlpiil  may  b*  ron«td<»rt>(i  n« 
Iir»<-lieftil7  immiiUrMl.  Tht  «41{niil*d  d«roMtf«  frutn  (tixxli  in  the 
7«mi»«ii««  Ba«ttt  u  cuiupM-iitiv«ly  mmII  iDoc   2aS,  p    101  3). 

When  Dr.  A.  B.  Morgan  «ma  before  the  Committee  on 
IMvers  and  Harbors  on  the  pli  inning  bill,  he  stated  that  tho 
Otlbertsvllle  Dam  would  have  great  capacity  for  thi*  storage 
of  flcKxlwatere.  On  the  queatlsn  of  navigation,  he  expiei-wd 
no  opinion.  In  reply  to  queitions,  he  said  that  vtny  f<>w 
clams  were  practical  for  mul  .iple  uses,  and  said  that  the 
Norrla  Dam  was  one  of  that  ype.  He  mentioned  no  other 
clam  In  that  connection. 

The  Tennesaee  River  ahoulc  be  improved  for  all  practical 
IJUrpoaea.  That  waa  the  obJ<ct  In  view  when  the  original 
aurvey  waa  authoriaed  In  1B2:  .  I  waa  one  of  the  conferees 
on  that  bill.  Navigation  ahoild  be  provided  on  the  main 
item  of  the  river.  Power  and  flood-control  dams  on  the 
tnbutariea.  and  In  the  upper  reglona.  can  be  erected  for 
approximately  one-fourth  the  coat  of  the  Gllbertsville  Dam. 
The  water  releaaed  from  thae  dams  In  the  production  of 
power  wUl  aid  navigation  on  he  main  stem  and  add  enor- 
mouaty  to  the  primary  power  kt  Muscle  Shoals. 

The  Noma  and  Hlwaaiee  liaxna  are  fair  illustrations  of 
ahat  can  be  accompUahed.  Ihelr  coat  each  la  conalderabiy 
k«a  than  one>tMrd  the  ooat  ol  the  OllberUvUle  Dam.  Addi- 
tional to  their  powtr  and  na'  tgatlm  poailbllltlea  it  will  be 
8««n  from  the  report  of  Bngaeer  Bock,  preaented  by  Mr. 
Lillenthal  to  the  Senate  o<Himlttee  laat  spring,  that  the 
Noma  Dam  accompUahed  grei  it  reeulta  in  aid  of  flood  con- 
ttxa  at  Cairo. 

Under  the  plan  of  the  Amy  engineers,  dam  No.  62,  on 
the  Ohio  below  the  mouth  ol  the  Tenneaaee,  with  a  slight 
Increaae  In  height  would  provt  le  the  B-foot  depth  to  Aurora. 
aome  twenty-odd  mllea  above  GUbertavlUe.  The  cost  would 
be  quite  amall.  aa  under  the  ireaent  height  of  dam  No.  51, 
lia  backwater  now  extends  37  t  lUee  above  GUberUvUle,  with  a 
6  -foot  depth  at  Aurora. 

In  1835  the  T.  V.  A.  laumhed  a  program  to  extend  its 
authority  to  the  Ohio  and  (Mmberland  Rivers.  Airplane 
and  other  aurveys  were  mads,  including  test  borings  and 
foundatiOD  Inveetlgatlona  for  k  high-power  dam  In  the  Ohio 
RJvcr  eomewhere  In  the  vlclBl^  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tennes- 


They  reached  the  coneli 
•tiUbUabed  below  the  mouth 
the  water  up  far  beyood  Ol 


Ion  that  If  a  high  dam  were 

the  Tennessee.  It  would  back 

and  thus  defeat  the 

purpoM  o(  a  aam  at  that  pkce.    TiMy  finally  decided  to 


construct  two  high  dams  In  that  vicinity,  one  at  Oilberta- 
vUle In  the  Tenne.<wee.  the  other  In  the  Ohio  near  Dog 
Island.  The  Ohio  Dam  would  be  just  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland,  and  14  niilcs  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee. 

All  this  Is  shown  by  the  article  of  Assistant  Engineer  Bock 
In  the  April  number  of  the  Engineering  News-Record,  On 
pane  497  he  refers  to  several  propos«Jd  dam  altea  on  the 
lower  T('nnes.<ie(\  Including  both  QtlbertavlUe  and  Aurora, 
with  other.1     He  soys; 

AU  of  the  iitra  invffitiKftt«d  prrient  diffleuUtsa  of  dealgn  and 
rorMtrviotum  CunduiuivA  mi  (iiltivrtavUlo  urovtd  to  be  somewhat 
morf  fft»<»r»blp  than  (hr>««t  cmcnvinitrfd  tt  ln«  other  iltM.  Further, 
ih«  UM'niion  of  iht'  OiltM^ruvtUn  iit«  with  rMp«ct  to  the  Ohio  and 
C'umtMtrland  Hivrra  rikI  puuibU  future  projocts  that  may  be  de- 
v»l>  pml  on  iluiM  rivi-r*  hM  Umu  iht  UrgMt  singU  factor  Itt  tbs 
U)o«tiun  of  lh«  d»nv 

Here  Mr  B<5ck  admits  that  the  extension  of  their  authority 
to  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  Rivers  was  the  "largest  ilngle 
factor  m  the  location  of  the  dam"  i OUbcrtavlUe  Dam^  Yet. 
ihr  friend."!  t)f  Oiibrit«vilie,  m  unoiher  breath,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  make  thr-  country  believe  that  the  primary  purpoac  la 
for  naviaation  nii<l  ntiod  i-onirol  on  the  Tenneaaee,  aa  well 
as  iifTeotlng  tho  Ht  odi  on  thr  MlSMlNslppl. 

Mr  Bnrk  on  thr  .;im»'  \?tmr,  in  the  same  magazine  rfferi 
to  an  art.clr  by  L)r  A  E  MoiBun,  in  the  Issue  ol  Auguat 
12,  1937     He  stiy.t  of  the  luticlr  that  It— 

ncmnliPd  ihr  nrrrvity  for  (•(inxUlrrlnK  the  locution  of  the  OIN 
brri  V  lit  l)nm  with  r«<intiuii  to  t\  puiwiblr  dnm  on  fht  Ohio  Rlvrr 
niiir  Pntluruli  If  llir  b«-<t  li  <  iiMnn  fur  mirh  »n  Ohio  ItlVTr  dum 
wrrr  brlow  ili»  movi'h  of  iJv  Ti'Mtip««r«'  Rivrr  th«  Ollbprtavlllo 
Dam  would  not  b**  ii«»rf(m>ry  mnor  the  Ohio  Rlv«»r  Dnm  would 
i-Mck  WBtrr  up  ihi»  Trnnciwifi"  mul  ni>nti»  th«>  r-^qnlrfd  navigation 
ptxvl  But  inv«»«tigiiti<  II  iiulicutrd  thwt  thf  moat  feiialblii  ovor-aU 
pinjrol  woiilil  im  lu<l(>  two  (i,iir,jt,  im,'  urniwi  the  Ti'iinrmipt  Rt 
tlUiMTt^vuif  mul  mioihfr  urrum  thr  Ohio  at  thn  Dog  Inland  ilte. 
ahovK  th<>  mouth  of  tho  Trnncaaet'  but  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuuibvrland 

These  statomt^nt.^  by  Chairman  Morgan  and  Engineer 
Bo(k  ^how  conclus;vrly  that  the  location  of  the  dam  at 
Gllbertsville  was  not  determined  by  the  needs  of  navigation 
or  ntxxl  control  of  \hr  l^nni'ssvr.  but  upon  the  theory  that 
the  dam  located  at  ailb<Tt.8ville  would  best  fit  In  with  a  com- 
prehen-slvc  plan  to  Include  the  Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  and 
Cumbrrland  In  a  common  project.  Whether  their  decision 
In  that  respect  was  ba-spd  upon  .sound  Judgment  must  be 
determined  from  all  the  facts  involved. 

They  admit  that  a  high  dam  In  the  Ohio  located  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  would  render  the  Gllbertaville  Dam 
unnecessary  for  the  reason  that  in  that  location: 

The  Ohio  River  Dam  would  back  water  up  the  Tenjaeaaee  and 
create  the  requlrM   navigation  pool 

Thoy  also  admit  that  their  decision  to  construct  the  Gll- 
beruvlUe  and  Dog  Island  Dums.  waa  not  reached  until  after 
making  Investigation.  TTiclr  language  Ui  this  respect  la  as 
follows : 

But  inveatlgatlon  Indicated  that  the  moat  feMlble  over-all 
projwt  woviui  imluiU'  t*n  tl.unit  uno  uoroftii  the  Tenneaaee  at 
ailbertwville  nnrt  ttno'h<*r  i\rroM  the  Ohio  at  the  Dcg  laland  alta. 
abov«  the  mouth  of  tho  Tenn^anee  but  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Cum  brr  land 

Now  the  que.stlon  arLies,  What  does  this  decision  Involve? 
The  mere  expenditure  of  the  1112,000.000  on  the  GUbertsvUle 
Dam  is  hardly  the  starting  point.  Congress.  In  due  time,  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  th.<  appropriation,  not  only  to  com- 
plete the  Gllbertsville.  but  to  commence  the  work  upon  the 
IDog  Island  Dam.  And.  the  contention  will  be  made,  of  course, 
and  with  a  degree  of  rca-'-on.  that  Congress  Is  committed  to 
It.  because  It  Is  a  part  and  nece-ssary  part  of  the  common 
proJTt  embracing  the  OUbertsvlUe  Dam. 

Knowing  that  the  War  r>epartment,  as  well  as  the  T.  V.  A., 
had  made  thorough  studies  of  the  proposed  dam  at  Dog  la- 
land.  OS  well  as  at  other  points  on  the  Ohio.  I  applied  for 
Information.  I  was  advised  that  the  project  provides  for  a 
high  dam  across  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  Rivers  at  Dog 
Island  near  Smlthland,  Ky.,  with  an  at  jclUary  dam  acrxiss  the 
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Cache  River  divide  near  New  Coliunbla,  111. 

co.st  was  as  follows: 

Conntructlon  of  rtiwn  and  locks ,.    

Po^-er  plant   (30tJ,iX)0  kilowatt  iniitallatlon) 

Klov^agt! , 


The  estimated 


..  aa-.i.  000  000 
..    a(>  000.000 

..  »f>.  000,  000 


Tot.ll    mttmatrd    coat 382,000.000 

Tlu'  result  of  the  surveys  .shows  that  at  normal  pool  level 
(elevullun  358 1  the  reservoir  would  overflow  about  468.000 
acre."*  of  land;  and  at  maximum  pool  level  (elevation  376 >  a 
total  of  about  921,000  acre.*,  situated  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  About  OSO.OOO  ucrc^  of  thk  land  is  in 
culitvutiun,  and  quite  valuable,  The  coHt  of  the  farm  lands 
Is  eMtinuUed  at  lll&,600,000. 

Sixty. four  lowas  would  be  aflected,  SS  of  which,  with  total 
(X)|niliiUon  of  27  000  w<()uld  bi*  abandoned,  oi-  relocated  Thlr- 
t«»rn  iidditlonal  towns  would  be  partially  «uhmerg»»d  and  18 
others  would  rrquire  protoclive  inea*uiea  and  wwer  adju^t- 
meni>  'T\w  total  population  of  th«'  area  to  l>e  nubin  «i«cd 
la  about  300.000  The  eu«t  of  urban  property  altected  la  ea- 
ttmatt^d  at  134  700,000. 

Thr  prnposltiiiii  involves  the  abandonment  of  27ft  miles  of 
State  und  Kodural  hlihwavn,  reUx'aUon  of  IfB  mlli'N  of  other 
mads;  at\d  the  raising  and  protection  of  2t  additional  miles 
of  hluhwiiy.  It  alNO  Involves  the  abttndonmcnl  of  104  mlle.s 
of  railroad,  relocation  of  81  miles,  and  the  raisins  of  49  addi- 
tional miles.  The  coat  of  highway  and  railway  abandon- 
ment.s,  including  bridges.  Is  estimated  at  $14,482,000  and 
$22,085,000,  respectively. 

Natural  resources  affected  would  Include  ntimerous  coal 
mines  in  the  Harrlsburg,  111,,  and  Tradewater,  Ky..  flelds. 
estimated  at  4,800,000.000  tons.  Fluorspar  deposits  totaled 
about  12,000.000  tons. 

A  mnp  showing  the  over-all  proposal  Is  In  the  Engineering 
News- Record  In  connection  with  Mr.  Bock's  article.  It  8how.s 
the  location  of  the  Gllbertsville  Dam,  toRcthfr  with  the 
Dog  Island  Dam  extending  across  from  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  Dog  Island,  then  angling  down  acro.ss  the 
south  channel,  and  continuing  across  the  Cumberland.  A 
cnnal  l.s  shown,  connecting  the  Cumberland  with  the  Ten- 
ne.vier  above  Gllbertsville.  This  will  place  the  Tcrmesscc, 
the  Cumberland,  and  the  Ohio,  with  their  tributaries,  in  one 
continuous  lake  extending  into  four  States. 

The  effect  upon  navlj?atlon  on  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland 
is  stated  on  page  77,  of  the  record  data,  as  follows: 

The  navigation  beneflts  accruing  to  the  Ohio  River  would  con- 
alat  mainly  m  the  elimination  oX  the  preaent  cuat  ol  opcrailog 
and  maintaining  locka  and  dama  Noa.  io  to  61.  Inclusive  (Theae 
navigation  works  are  aervtuB  present  commerce  In  a  aatlnfaciory 
manner)  Navigation  beneflta  on  the  Cumberland  Rlvf«r  could 
better  be  achieved,  considering  the  preaent  type  of  rlvor  craft,  by 
modernl/.iQg  existing  navlguilon  facillllaa. 


On  page  78  Is  the  further  statement: 


Tha    wide    espaiMw    ot    the    reaerwir    would    rMpitni    mtenatTt 

chnnijM  In  vh«>  pn-wnl  trunnportaiioti  system  of  the 


After  the  ailbert.sville  appropriation  was  rejected  by  thf 
House  the  Senate  refused  to  recede.  When  it  came  baek  to 
the  House  it  was  subiuitted  without  argument  and  agreed  to 
by  a  majoiity  of  .seven.  Many  of  my  moat  Intimate  friends 
felt  deeply  interested  In  having  the  dam  constructed.  X 
deeply  regretted  my  Inability  to  go  with  them. 

So  far  aii  navigation  on  the  Ohio  Is  concerned.  1  will  lay 
Jt  la  now  functioning  In  a  manntr  that  is  nearly  Ideal.  If 
any  changes  ur  Imiirovemenu  should  become  neceasarjr.  the 
Army  engineers  can  projw.^e  tliem  to  CongiTss  for  Its  atten- 
tion. It  would  certainly  b<>  a  misfortune  to  have  a  divided 
authority,  placing  difTerent  types  of  stiiieturea  m  the  rlvtr, 
csiMTially  types  that  will  not  be  ennnlstent  with  each  othtr. 
The  Dob  Island  Dum  would  certainly  be  anlauanisUc  to  aafg 
navigatloi\. 


V.  W.  A.  ProJectM  In  Stitle  of  WiMhln«ioii 


KXTFNSION  OF  UEMAUKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OK   WAKHlNUt'ON 

IN  TllK  HOLISK  OK  RKPRKSENTATIVES 
Tlw$dav.  Map  5.  19U 


PEI*DmCI  P  W  A  NON-r«D«RAL  APPUCATlONS  WITHIW  TBI 
BTATl  or  WARHINOTON  FOR  WKTCH  NO  ALLOTinWTt  HAVi 
BEEN  MADE.  AB  OF  APRIL  U.  1038 


Mr.  COFTEE  of  Washington,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rrcoro,  I  Include  herein  a  atate- 
ment  of  the  pending  non-Federil  applications  within  the 
State  of  Washington  for  which  no  allotments  have  been 
made,  as  of  April  12,  1038.  These  projects  have  all  been 
examined  and  recommended  by  i:he  Examining  Dlvlaloo  on 
a  45  percent  grant  basis. 

I  am  Inserting  this  list  as  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the 
scope  and  potentiality  of  the  P.  W.  A.  program.  No  more 
beneficial  or  sounder  technique  for  working  toward  perma- 
nent improvements  and  contemjxu^neous  contributions  to 
restoration  of  prosperity  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States.  The  Honorable  Harold  Idces,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, a  brilliant  and  courageous  liberal,  and  his  oapable 
staff  of  P.  W.  A.  advisors.  dcserv<i  the  sincere  thanks  of  all 
patriotic  citleens  for  their  handling  of  this  great  enterprlgi. 

The  list  Is  as  follows: 


Waihington — List  (by  counti0a\  of  pending  non-FKUral  appUoBtionn  for  which,  no  •llotmtnt$  H«ti«  been  wtcdt  as  0/  Apr.  it.  19it, 

all  axaminW  and  T»oomm«nded  bf  examining  diviaiona  on  iS-pmvent-ffnnt  tXMlf 

I.NOTK     "\S  "  iinKtitlmK  iltH'koi  nutnlwr  (tSMgiiatm  ai)pltcMlW)n  r««lv«(i  itriar  Apr.  s.  lti:t.M 


norkrt  Vo 

L<ic«il()n 

T>poo(pr(\|Mt 

L.okQ 

(irsDl 

Total 

T«Ul  <i*t»- 
trwiwl 

Mnin 

Huh 

pfnjMt 

Fijiii'  nf  WHuhlnstdt) 

....a« 

Tol»l 

("lurk  ('minty 

tbirk  ('utuiiy ^ 

fJ(Htc  hiilMInn  

Mulp  IfUlliltUK 

Illghvcuy 

mom 

i•^ow) 

1103,400 

ri.KtH 

.    ■ .  - 

\6n,$m 

174,  »IN 

WUWh 

aaioo 

16,000 
4.W 

an,  300 
in,ajo 

4a  ni 

W  lOTo 

.  flo 
WH.\huiij(iil.       

(to                         

fS&.MIt 

Wl.W 

12, 1/7 

TotM      

• 

102.081 
«.«8A 

232,  «ftO 

«a,027 

102.  GUI 

4.63A 

232.  MO 

Wi.SM 

W14V4 

K»lw       

Court hotiaa  addition 

flam 

AVU« 

Ferry  I'oiinty 

Republic . ......... 

Jail   .            

laaoo 

wuia 

Grant  County. 

Grun;  County 

Urtidiug 

£17.000 

"'  '"'•''' — " 

.ojml: m 

.KlbU WB 

'  t 

Ml 

i 


-:, 


r 


11    "    *"     Wl 


FJI  . 

Si  ' 


1  f 


1     ; 


I       I 


li 


of  pending  non-federal  applications  for  vhich  no  aHotments  fta'T  f^ef^  r^ade  as  of  Apr.  12,  1938, 
ind  reoo-mmended   by  examining  diisu:)Tis  on   45-p4-Tcent-grant    ba-si^     -C.)iiii;.ued 


WMia 


prnjPi't 
^•  'tis 


J2fi.  000 

3.  4iO.  IMJO 

•?().  4-M 

Tit).  (UK) 
2:J^.  7» 
112.  (XX) 

2rt.  S^sii 

2',  f>!ll) 

27.  400 

25.  ^X) 

74,  vX) 

2fi.  2S0 

'.UJ 

29,  OflO 

lilO.  «15 

117.  3fW 

29,000 

61U.  1)00 

2U,  0  0 

17?.  IKIO 

3.:.  60S 
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VasHiimton — Lf«t  (by  coimties)  o/  peiutln^  non-Federal  appUoationa  far  tohich.  no  oitotmenti  have  been  iiuk1«  oj  of  Apt.  12,  Ittt, 
all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  iiviaioiu  on  45-peroent-yrant  boxi* — Ocmtlnued 


Docket  No. 


M'1501 
W1530 


W  1396 


20!r.> 

wiav 


^\  n2*j 


wisae 

wi.su 


Wl2y.=> 
W  1474 
\V147h 
\Vlt7\4 
\V  l.'KJtl 


Sub. 


IxxaUioo 


Thurston  County: 

Olympia 

do 1  .Vrmory  --  -- 

.      do  I  Stale  buildtng. 


Typ«  al  project 


Loftn 


OtSMf  huMxag. . 


Total 

WahkiAkain  County: 

WabkuUium  County- 
Walla  WMln  Coantv: 

Walla  Walla 

Waitsbun; 


Total   

VNliatifim  County: 
HelliTiKham. .  _ 


Uigbway  bfidge. . 


■Wat«iwir*;s- 

LJl>r»ry 


Whitman  County 
Whitman  County. 
Albion — 


Total 


Psvinf 


HirhwiiT  IrarroveiDCfits. 

W  atprw  orks 


Qrant 


$♦87.  rr 

«7.  H» 
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Extending  Slum  Clearance  Laws  to  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESroENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3. 1938 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcokb,  relative  to  the  argent  necessity  for 
enactment  of  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  extend 
slum  clearance  iwojectfi  to  Puerto  Rico,  I  desire  to  call  par- 
ticularly to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs  a  bill  (H.  R.  10050).  introduced  by 
me  for  such  purpose,  and  I  sincerely  hope  each  Member  will 
find  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  reasons 
and  purposes  for  this  proposed  housing  legislation. 

Under  the  United  States  Housing  Act.  it  is  evident  that  a 
v;idespread  public  program  oi  slum  clearance  and  housing 
for  persons  of  low  income  will  be  undertaken  in  this  country. 
In  order  that  Puerto  Rico  may  take  part  in  the  program  of 
housing  with  Federal  aid.  It  is  necessary:  (1)  That  local  pub- 
lic bodies  exist  with  necessary  powers  relating  to  financing, 
construction,  and  operation  of  housing  projects,  and  (2)  that 
Puerto  Rico,  its  municipalities,  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions of  Puerto  Rico  be  authorized  to  aid  in  cooperation  In  the 
undertaking  of  such  projects. 

The  proposed  housing  legislation  would  accomplish  these 
purposes  and  make  it  possible  for  Puerto  Rico  to  share  in 
the  program  authorized  by  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937. 

Studies  made  during  the  last  few  years  indicate  that  there 
is  an  appalling  shortage  of  decent  housing  for  our  low- 
income  families,  showing  how  slums  and  bad  housing  con- 
ditions are  a  grave  menace  to  health,  safety,  morals,  and 
the  welfare  of  society. 

The  above-mentioned  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
public  housing  authority  for  Puerto  Rico  and  of  public 
housing  authorities  in  municipalities  of  Puerto  Rico  which 
authorities  are  corporate  entities,  separate  and  distinct  from 


the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  Itself  and  frcHn  the  munld- 
paliUes  and  other  public  bodies  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  hous- 
ing authorities  would  have  power  to  undertake  projects  for 
the  clearance  of  slums  and  the  construction  of  dwelling  ac- 
commodations for  persons  of  low  income,  but  would  have  no 
taxing  power  and  wcHild  depend  tia  their  revenues  on  the 
inc(nnae-producing  capacity  at  Uielr  iMt>jects.  Such  authori- 
ties would  have  the  necessary  si:atutory  power  to  partici- 
pate in  a  housing  program  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  created  by  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937. 

Under  the  bill  dwelling  aoccnnm odations  would  be  provided 
only  for  persons  who  lack  the  amount  of  Income  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  live  In  decent,  fafe.  and  sanitary  m^vately 
owned  dwellings  without  overcrowding.  These  provisions 
regarding  rentals  and  tenant  selection  are  patterned  after 
the  provision  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  private  enterprise  cannot 
construct  safe  and  sanitary  houfdng  at  a  low  enough  oost 
to  enable  it  to  rent  or  sell  such  housing  to  persons  in  the 
lowest  income  brackets  at  a  profit,  llie  bill  contains  proper 
safeguards  to  protect  private  enterprise,  and  would  not 
hamper  legitimate  business  Initiative.  Private  Investment 
Interests  would  be  permitted  to  serve  as  broad  a  field  as  pos- 
sible, leaving  to  public  enterprl8<;  only  those  housii^  proj- 
ects designed  for  persons  In  the  low-Income  groups,  from 
which  a  profit  cannot  be  expecte<l  and  which  must  be  sub- 
sidized if  such  persons  are  to  be  jmyvlded  with  decent  hous- 
ing. It  Is  therefore  clear  that  the  type  of  housing  project 
authorized  by  the  bill  is  not  competitive  with  tlic  t3T>e  of 
housing  which  private  enterprise  can  and  does  undertake. 
Bills  similar  to  the  housing  authorities  bill  have  been  enacted 
in  32  States. 

In  order  to  assure  the  validity  of  the  bousing  author- 
ities and  housing  corporation  la^ws,  it  is  necessary  that  an 
act  be  passed  by  Congress  emprDwering  the  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  enact  housing  legislation  of  this  character. 
The  bill  is  similar  in  many  resi>ects  to  ttie  act  passed  by 
Congress  authorizing  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  to  enact 
housing  legislation.  It  would  remove  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations which  might  prevent  ofQcers  of  the  government  ot 
Puerto  Rico  and  local  bodies  from  aiding  housing  projecU 
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c(  Puerto  Rico  and  political  sixxUvlslons  to  enable  them  to 
cooperate  with  housing  authorjties  In  tbe  construction  and 

operation  of  such  projects. 
In  short,  the  bill  provides  llor  the  creation  of  a  public 


housing  authority  for  Puerto 
aiithontles  in  municipalities  o 


Rico   and  of  public  housing 
Puerto  Rico  which  author- 


rtips  are  corporate  entities,  seiarate  and  distinct  from  the 


gv  vemmenl    of    Puerto    Rico 


ind    other    public    bodies    of 


Puerto  Rico.  The  housing  autiorlties  would  have  power  to 
undertake  projt^ts  for  the  clearance  of  slums  and  the  con- 
struction of  dwelling  accomm  xlations  for  persons  of  low 
income.  Such  authorities  wou  d  have  the  necessary  statu- 
te ry  power  to  participate  In  a  housing  program  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  United  States  H  )using  Authority. 

Naturally,  it  is  to  Puerto  Rice's  advantage,  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  obligations  and  n  the  benefits  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act.  to  qualifyj  Itself  as  quickly  and  eflec- 
tl'/ely  as  possible. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Iriclude  the  bill  <H.  R.  10050) 
already  refenrd  to,  with  a  shcft  explanation  of  each  of  Its 
provisions: 


underta  ke 
accommodat  lorvs 


Legljlature 


unde  rt&ke  i 


em  pi  >7«M 
nnake 
loins. 
auth  arlties. 


A  bin  to  autboriza  th«  Leglalatxxre 
corporal*  authorities  to 
to  provide  dwelling 
and    to   lame   bonds   therefor 
provide    for    financial    asslst&nc^ 
gOTernment  ot  Puerto  Rico  and 
purpooes. 

Be  it  maeted.  etc..  "niAt  the 
public  corporate  authorities  to 
to  proTtde  dwelling  acoonunodatkids 
The  Legislature  oi  Puerto  Rico  may 
terms  of  the  commlaaloners  of  such 
such  authorities,  cjccept  that  such 
ot  taxation,  and  may  authorlae  thi 
Itles   to   Ox    tbe   salartas   of 
approprtata  funds  for  and  may 
palU7  of  Piierto  Rico  to  ma^ 
of  money  or  property  to  such 
any  municipality  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  aenrioes  to  such  authorities 
alum  cla«ranc«  or  low-rent 
any  Pederftl  acta  restricting  the 
lands  tn  Puerto  Rico,  provide  for 
autborttiea  at  any  pablie  lands  or 
by  th«  people  at  Kwrto  Riao.  tta 
visions  (3)      The    leglslattire    may 
Issue  bonds  or  other  obligations 
lature  may  pronde.   and  may 
proceeds  of   such    boiKls  and   all 
authorities. (4)     Such  bozKls  shall 
or  any  municipality,  and  shall  not 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3 
March  3.  1B17.  entlUed  "An  act  t^ 
Puerto  Rico,  and   for  other 
lation  heretofore  enacted  by  the 
with  the  sub)ect  matter  of  this 
is  hei-eby  ratified  and  ooiiflrmed.( 


of  Puerto  Rico  to  create  public 

slum  clearance  and   projects 

for  families  of  low  Income 

authorize    said    legislature    to 

to    such    authorities    by    the 

Its  municipalities,  and  for  other 


houaliig 


puiT>(«es. 


) 
ruvroma  or  GBrraiM  Ak^waaam  raovxsioivs 

JLCt 


sect  on 


(1)  aectloc  37  at  tha  Organic 
create    munlclpalltlea.    raising    th^i 
designation  of  a  partictilar  type  of 
lature  from  creating  other  types. 

Bactlon  ST  also  provMaa  that  no 
R>co.  not  pnrrlded  for   In  the 
the    legislature.      The    authority 
executive    department.     However. 
to   whether   the   creatloa   of   the 
by  the  leglaiature  would  be  vmitd 

(2)  While  oOloers  and  empioyeAs 
ba  considered  offlcers  and  employe  » 
Is  also  thought   advisable  in  ordeg 
might  otherwise  be  raised  by 
the  appointment  and  tenaa  at 
of  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico 
that  the  salaries  of  oflSclais  of 

paid  out  of  the  ravanues  of 

by  tlM  laglalatxira  and  approved  b" 

(31   aactlona  7  and  •  of  tha 
public   property  shall   be   placed 
eramant  of  Ptierto  Rico.    Althoi«t 
appear  aztanslva.  thia  provlaUm 
powvr  of  the  legialatura  to  provMi 
proparty  for  tha  benaflt  of  a 

(4)  aactlon  6  of  tha  organic 
oiMals  of  the  lovamment  ot 
tiM  iBtaraal  liBprtwamant 


Pueto 
PueiCo 


bouang 
a;t 
Piarto 


of  Puerto  Rico  may  create 

alum  clearance  and  project* 

for  families  of  low  income  i  1 ) 

provide  for  the  appointment  and 

kuthorttles.  and  for  the  powers  of 

a  ithontlea  ahaii  be  given  no  power 

commissioners  of  such  author-; 

(2)      The    legislature    may 

and  authorize  any  munid- 

donatlons.  and  conveyances 

.  may  make  and  authorize 

to  make   available   Its  facilities 

4nd  take  c^her  action  In  aid  of 

and  may.  without  re^jard  to 

exposition  of  public  property  or 

the  \ue  by  or  disposal  to  such 

>ther  property  held  or  controlled 

manldpalltles  or  other  sutxll- 

authorlae    such    authorities    to 

nth  such  security  as  the  legla- 

pnfTlde  for  the  disposition  of   the 

receipts   and   revenues   at   such 

not  be  a  debt  of  Puertn  Rico 

constitute  a  public  indebtedness 

>f  the  set  of  Congress  approved 

IMt>vlde  a  civil  government  for 

as  amended. (6)    AU   legls- 

L^gl^lature  of  Puerto  Rico  dealing 

a<lt  and  not  Inconsistent  herewith 


autborlasa  the  legislature  to 

question    aa  to    whether    this 

public  body  precludes  the  legls- 

ezeeutlve  department  of  Puerto 
Organic  Act.  shall  be  creaited  by 
ahoxiid  not  be  cxmaidcred  an 
A  question  might  be  raised  as 
Puerto  Rico  Housing  Authority 
Linder  tins  provision. 

of  the  authority   should   not 

of  Puerto  Rico,  this  provision 

to  avoid  any  question  which 

13  of  the  Organic  Act  fixing 

In  executive  departments 

and  the  provisions  of  section  50 

Rloo  shall  be  such  and  be  so 

Rleo  aa  shall  ba  determined 

tha  Oovaroor. 

Act  proTlda  that  certain 

under   tha   control   of   tbe   gov- 

ttaa  ptmiaaona  at  thoae  aections 

ramova  any  doubt  as  to  the 

for  tha  uaa  or  diapoaal  af  such 

autlMTlty. 

provldea  that  the  aalarles  of 

Rleo  and   all  expanses  for 

of  Um  taland  of  Puarto 


p<T8ons 


Organic 


wculd 


Rico,  with  rfTtain  exceptlon.5.  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  o* 
Puerto  Rico  out  of  the  revenue  In  hts  custody  The  question 
therefore  exisi..*.  as  in  the  case  of  fcx>tn(He8  3  and  4.  as  to  whether 

the  payrnent  of  salaries  of  thr  crm.Til.'^s;riiers  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
hcuslng  iiu'-hor:*.y  and  the  exp<ji:s''s  of  all  hou-sing  projects  would 
have  to  be  pnld  by  t.he  trea-surer  rf  Puerto  Rico 

(5i  Section  3  o(  the  on;an:c  :irt  pLiCi-s  ;i  debt  limitation  upon 
Puerto  Rico  mid  its  mumcipaiities  and  other  subdivisions.  Thla 
provision  ni;ght  be  held  to  apply  to  a  housing?  authority.  It  is 
essentia!  lh?.t  the  ticncls  of  a  hou-sing  authority  shall  not  come 
wtthln  any  debt  limitation  or  restriction  The  reasons  for  the 
debt  limitation  provision.s  do  not  apply  to  a  housing  authority, 
because  the  bcnd-s  uf  the  hou.sint;  auliority  can  m  no  manner  be 
a  burden  upon  the  taxpayer  tuider  the  housing  authorities  law  of 
Puerto  Rico  The  bord.s  are  payable  solely  from  the  funds  or 
revenues  of  a  housing  p.uthoruy  and  are  pxprp?.'?!y  declared  In  the 
housing  auihv^nties  law  not  to  constitute  debts  of  the  Government 
of  Puerto  Rice   cr   .ir.y   municipaiity 

(6 1  It  is  possible  thii  hou-sint:  iecislatlon  entitled  "Housing 
Authorities  Law"  ;ind  Housmt;  < '(X>r>eratsi)n  Law"  that  Is  now 
pending  In  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  may  be  enacted  prior 
to  thla  bUi, 


Oklahoma's  AdminLstration  of  Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  5  ^legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) ,  193t 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  ELMER  THOMAS  BEFORE  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BOARD.  FEBRUARY  23-24.  1938.  IN  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  very  brief  extracts  taken  from  the  official  hearings  on 
file  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  par- 
ticular record  relates  to  the  recent  hearing  in  which  th€ 
State  of  Oklahoma  was  Involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  board,  before  you  start  your 
hearing,  may  I  make  a  statement? 

I  hope  this  hearing  will  not.  in  any  .sense,  develop  Into  any  sort 
of  a  political  contest  I  knew  nothlnR  of  the  hearing  being  or- 
dered.    I  knew  nothing  of  any  complaint  being  made, 

A  charge  has  Just  been  made  in  the  State  that  I  am  responsible 
for  this  trouble  Now,  if  there  are  any  facts  to  that  effect,  I  want 
such  facts  brotight  out 

My  flat  statement  is,  that  under  no  condition*  and  in  no  way, 
here  or  other  places,  have  I  done  or  said  anything  that  could  be 
construed  other  than  of  being  helpful,  and  I  am  hoping  that  this 
hearing  will  develop  the  facts  In  such  a  way  that  nothing  bad  can 
be  found  in  the  administration  of  the   law  in  Oklahoma. 

Our  Slate  is  not  in  good  shape  We  have  had  several  years  of 
bad  drought  and  depression,  and  many  of  our  people,  of  course, 
are  In  bad  condition,  hence,  you  would  expect  the  aged  people  to 
be  In  the  wor^t  condition. 

I  know  that  many  of  our  people  are  In  distress,  and  they  are 
accepting  any  sen  of  relief  they  can  get  to  tide  them  through,  so 
I  do  not  blame  the  aged  people  who  are  hungry,  cold,  and  home- 
lesa  for  trying  to  get  seme  assistance. 

I  am  hopeful  that  whatever  may  be  developed  here  will  be  con- 
strued only   in  the  light  >if  pec^plr  seekln?  for  help 

I  hope  that  the  acts  of  the  Oklahoma  board  may  be  construed 
as  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  old  folks  in  glvmg  them 
support 

I  hope  that  when  the  hearing  l.s  over  the  Federal  Board  will 
point  out  the  error  or  err-  r!^  if  any  and  so  adjust  the  matter* 
by  concillaticn  and  agreement  that  we  may  go  ahead  and  see 
to  It  that  those  who  are  eligible  for  this  assistance  may  have  It, 
and  if  there  shfuld  be  any  person  or  persons  on  the  rolls,  placed 
there  because  of  their  distressed  conditions,  but  who  should  not 
be  there,  I  hope  they  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
legally  on  the  rolls. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  hearing. 


aSSPOHSK  BT   CHAntMAN    ALTTTTT^ 

May    I    say    for    the    record    that    neither    Senator    Troicas    nor 
any  otber  repreaeutauve  oi  the  State,  eitter  in  the  Senate  or  In  ' 
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the  House,  has  at  any  time  made  any  statement  to  the  Board  or 
any  suggeetlon  to   the  Board,   regarding  this   matter. 

The  delegation  from  Oklahoma  is  to  be  commended  for  Its  non- 
partisan and  nonpoiitlcal  point  of  view. 

I  Statements  from  ofDcial  record  on  file  In  office  of  Social  Security 
Board.] 


Curb  the  National  Guard—Give  It  Back  to  the 
People  of  the  Country  as  an  Instrument  for  the 
Preservation  of  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5,  1938 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  two  measures,  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  June  3,  1916. 

The  first  of  these  deals  with,  and  Is  intended  to  put  re- 
strictions upon,  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  in  labor  dis- 
putes. The  second  alms  to  put  a  stop  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  obligating  the  National  Guard  establishments  of  the 
several  States  to  corporations  or  individuals. 

TH«    NATIONAI.   CUAJU)  SBOUU)    HOT   BX   T7Sn>   TO   n>rrrMTDATI   LABOI 

Both  these  measures  represent  much  needed  reforms,  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  country  from  arbitrary  use  of  the 
guard  as  a  strike-bearing  instrument.  Under  the  present 
law  the  Federal  Government  Is  powerless  to  take  any  action 
whatsoever  when  the  National  Guard  is  called  out  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  Federal  law.  The  rights  of  labor  to  self- 
organization,  to  strike,  to  picket,  to  free  speech  and  assem- 
blage have  in  the  past  been  frequently  abrogated  by  use 
of  the  National  Guard  using  Federal  equipment,  trained 
under  Federal  supervision,  and  largely  supported  by  Federal 
grants.  It  is  a  very  sorry  sight  Indeed  to  see  an  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government,  though  imder  State  control,  used  to 
defeat  Federal  constitutional  guaranties,  and  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  as  expressed  In  the  Federal  statutes. 
The  use  of  the  National  Guard  to  break  strikes,  constantly 
becoming  more  common,  is  in  modern  times  a  Fascist  per- 
version of  an  institution  created  by  our  revolutionary  fore- 
fathers for  the  preservation  to  the  people  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution. 

Tm    NATIONAL.   CUAKO    SHOT7LD    BX    LJKITZI)    TO   ITS    OSICINAIj   mNCTIONB 

There  are  wild-eyed  men  today,  who  like  the  torles  of 
colonial  times,  call  for  the  shedding  of  the  pet^le's  blood 
whenever  the  big  industrialists  find  themselves  faced  with 
strong  demands  for  decent  living  wages  and  conditions  from 
their  employers.  Yells  have  gone  forth  even  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  for  bloody  represslcm  of  labor  when  its  organized 
strength  strains  the  resistance  of  the  corporate  oppressors. 
They  want  the  National  Guard  called  to  put  down  every 
strike.  They  have  denounced  Governors  of  States  who  re- 
sisted pressure  put  upon  them  to  call  out  the  guard  to  break 
a  strike  at  bayonet's  point.  These  are  men  who  have  no 
place  in  a  proper  economy,  being  unable,  without  the  use  of 
force  and  violence,  to  conduct  their  business  properly,  or 
unwilling  to  give  up  a  cent  of  profit  that  those  who  produce 
It  for  them  may  also  share  in  the  good  things  of  life. 

They  are  the  same  men  who  build  up  private  arsenals  and 
private  armies  to  war  upon  the  labor  movement  peacefully 
exercising  Its  constitutional  rights.  From  these  men  must  be 
taken  the  jwwer  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  for 
their  own  ends,  the  power  to  corrupt  the  National  Guard 
establishments  with  gifts  and  subsidies.  The  National  Guard 
is  a  people's  army.  It  should  be  uniformly  returned  to  the 
people  from  the  private  ownership  that,  in  many  States,  is 
exercised  over  It. 
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TSAS   1»37  WAS  A  TKACIC  ONX  OF  N.ATtOWfAL  CnAKO  AlTTTLABOB  ACTlvn  U3 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  instances  in  1937  when  the 
National  Guard,  armed  with  modem  war  equipment,  from 
tanks  to  airplanes,  marched  agalmrt.  organized  labor  to  defeat 
the  public  policy  as  expressed  In  the  laws  of  the  land,  to 
defeat  the  aspirations  of  the  people  for  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  to  defeat  the  New  Deal.  For  tile 
gathering  of  this  data,  the  most  Impressive  argimient  In  favor 
of  the  amendments  to  the  statutes  governing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Guard.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense,  of  which  Vlto  Marcantonlo,  formerly 
a  Member  of  this  House,  and  whom  I  hope  we  shall  see  here 
again,  is  president. 

IN    e    STATES    1937    WTTN1SSE0    12    THACXDIM 

In  1937  Governors  of  9  States  called  the  National  Guard 
for  use  in  labor  disputes  12  times.  During  the  year  about 
10,000  National  Guard  men  were  In  service,  with  about  6.000 
more  mobilized.  They  occupied  at  least  20  cities  in  the  9 
States. 

Flint.  Mich.,  January  12.  1937:  Sit-down  strikers  held  the 
Fisher  plant  during  the  General  Motors  automobile  strike. 
Two  thousand  National  Guard  men  arrived  equipped  with 
machine  guns.  This  number  was  Increased  until  there  was 
a  total  of  4,000  troops,  the  entire  organized  force  of  Michi- 
gan.   They  remained  until  February  16.  1937. 

Anderson.  Ind..  February  13,  1937:  Strikers  of  the  Guide 
Lamp  and  Delco-Remy  Cos.  found  that  Governor  Town- 
send  ordered  1,000  National  Guard  men  Into  the  city,  de- 
clared martial  law  and  established  a  military  blockade  at 
the  county  lines.  Union  meetings  were  prohibited  and  not 
more  than  four  men  were  permitted  to  enter  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America, 
which  was  conducting  the  strike.  Although  the  strikers 
returned  to  the  plants  under  a  settlement  agreement  with 
General  Motors  the  guardsmen  continued  their  military  oc- 
cupation, patrolling  day  and  night,  even  invoking  military 
rule  against  the  union  attorney  when  he  sought  to  visit  the 
arrested  strikers.  Troops  were  demobilized  on  February  23, 
1937. 

Cairo,  m..  April  10.  1937:  100  Negro  members  of  the 
Workers  Alliance  held  a  sit-down  demonstration  at  the 
county  relief  building  In  protest  against  forced  labor  with- 
out pay  during  the  February  floods.  Governor  Horner 
called  one  company  of  National  Guard  men  who  evicted 
them.    One  Negro  was  shot  and  wounded. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  April  21,  1937:  During  the  great  shoe 
strike  at  Lewiston -Auburn,  more  than  500  National  Guard 
men  were  called  out  by  Governor  Barrows.  They  remained 
until  May  18,  1937. 

Monroe,  Mich.,  June  13,  1937 :  During  a  strike  at  the  New- 
town Steel  Co.  (a  Republic  subsidiary)  the  union  announced 
a  huge  mass  meeting.  Governor  Murphy  ordered  out  350 
National  Guard  men. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  June  19,  1937:  The  attitude  of  Governor 
Earle  toward  the  use  of  the  State  military  during  the  steel- 
strike  period  is  a  refreshing  contrast  with  that  of  other 
State  executives.  Governor  Earle  declared  modified  martial 
law  and  ordered  500  State  policemen  in  charge  of  National 
Guard  officers  to  close  the  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Co.,  after 
the  president  of  the  company  refused  to  cease  operations 
pending  Federal  mediation.  Military  restrictions  were  lifted 
on  June  25,  1937. 

Youngstown  area,  Ohio,  June  22,  1937:  5,000  National 
Guard  men  were  called  Into  the  steel  strike  by  Gov- 
ernor Davey  to  close  the  plants  which  the  steel  operators 
threatened  to  reopen.  This  action  diverted  thousands  of 
ssmapathetic  workers  from  adjoining  States.  After  3  days, 
however,  the  giiardsmen  were  used  to  reopen  the  plants  and 
act  as  escorts  for  strikebreakers.  Emergency  zones  were  es- 
tablished, and  meetings  and  gatherings  prohibited  within 
these  lines  and  picketing  limited.  In  the  presence  of  and 
occasionally  with  the  assistance  of  National  Guard  men. 
homes  were  raided  azul  workers  beaten. 
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A£lditional  troops  were  lent  fo  Warren.  Cantoo,  Cl«ireljknd. 
NUes.  and  Massilion. 

At  Maariivin  aTtCT  an  attabk  on  fitrikers  in  which  twc 
workers  were  killed  tiy  police  and  deputies,  the  National 
Ouard  a£slst«d  the  police  In  a  i aid  on  C.  L  O.  headquarters. 


Bast  Chicago.  Ind.,  June  30. 


truce  In  the  Inland  steel  strlie  at  East  Chicafo.  Oovemor 
TDwnsend  ordered  iMOO  Natk^  Guard  men  moUhKd  in 
their  annotles. 

Akron.  Ohio.  July  •.  1037:  ftOO  National  Ouard  men  were 
ordered  Into  the  strike  area  a  ter  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
had  asked  authorltlas  for  "irotaction  of  its  employees. 
ShertfT  protested  use  of  troops]  sUting,  "It  may  start  trouble 
in  a  peaceful  community." 

Alcoa.  Tenn.,  July  S,  1937: 


L837:  After  the  declaration  of 


800  guardsmen  ordered  into 
actlTe  service.  Remained  until  July  13,  at  which  time  t2M 
strike  was  settled  with  the  Alymlniim  Workers  of  America. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

1937:  80  National  Guard  men 


who  led  the  strike  against  the 
Ardmore,  Okla..  October  20. 
called  by  Governor  llarland  cluriag  a  sirika  of  tiie  oil-field 


937:  Governor  Davey  ordered 

'stand  by"  during  a  sit-down 

Goodyear  Tlr«  It  Rubber  Co. 


Akron.  Ohio.  November  19. 
2.000  Ifatloaal  Ouard  men  to 
strike  of  rubber  workers  at  th<  i 
ptant. 

Sugar  Fields.  La..  November 
wuikeis  were   rounded   up 
Ouard  men  to  work  In  the 
for  tlie  growers. 

The  amendments  I  offer  are 
poae  Is  self-explanatory  fnxn 
reasonable  person,  who  loves 
the  Constitution,  could  do 


34.  1937:  &jOOO  W   P.  A.  Negro 

aid   forced   by   2.000   NaUonal 

sugarcane  fields  to  save  the  crop 

simple  and  clear.    Their  pur- 

the  text.    I  am  convinced  no 

lemocracy  and  is  attached  to 

otherwise  ttuax  press  for  their 


passage. 

•n^e  bills  introduced  by  me  Ijoday  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  appended  hereto  as  foUow! 


purposes 
Ma  kUmal 


nc*tw, 


A  bill  to  aoMnd   ttM  MaUooai 
piuhnilttiig    prtvtte    gifts    and 
organiaBUon.  aMT  for  other 
Ba  tt  rmmeta4,  0tc..  Tliat  no 
nut*.   Temtory.   or  of   Um 
oOcUi.  cQilaMd  BMOtbar.  a 
or  ln4lr*ctly,  any  ofllrtal  •errloM 
— ni.  lallon.  or  cvrporattan.  or 
wwnwalHiB.  girt.  daaaUoDB.  a 
ctaticn.  or  corporatloa. 

Any  and  ail  aapaodituraa  ot 
of  any  Btato.  Twrltory,  or  of  t 
■Bd  mU  oempMMatieii   payaMa 

out   at   th«   public   funda   approdrta 
amount  and  In  U>«  manner  prmcr 
Olfu.  aonaiiaaa.  and  gralutllM 
by  aay  patwm.  aawtciialiaiy  ai 

OuaiM  urganiattinn  or  lo  any 
■f*nt  th«n*of.  ahali  not  eonatitutk 


H.  R.J  10643 

9aIeaM   Act  of  Juna   S.    tfilS.   by 

donations    to    National    Guard 


NatKMial  OMSPd  •rtaiiiwitl<^ 
Mm  DtatrMt  of  OaluMMa. 
■ttvui  tharvof.  ahaU  tuttm^  a«  a 
mm  ammunition,  unifcirma,  clo'^ 
MMtary  aupvIlM  «r  afMtpvncni, 
itMaeUf,  or  any  olbar  property 
aur  altali  aity  mmiA  giakutty 
pMwwi,  sMMrialioiv  or  rartiuratiui 
■ar  t   Any  anil  all  cfmlrafli 
(V   cval,   aasrasi  w   Nnstiad 
fiit»r««i    intf)   ti*lw««n    any    Hal 
iiata.  1>wrtiary.  tit  «C  iht  IMair»4« 
MitlalMl  tmmhm  or  agani  Uimw*  t 
iffwailao  in  vlalaiMt  nt  IHIa 
cMitrary  la  public  peihof  aM 
laant  iiiait  aflonl  say  iaaia  fur 
rtlivf  by  any  «vvirt 


Any  fwrwn  may  s^y 
for  an 


tiM  OlBirtsi  «l  OatmnMa,  or  am 
or  igaot  UMTtof.  or  any 


■iatiNff  any  of  Ilia 


Ha 
or  or  iha  D«autr^  of  CvttwaMik 
of   ihia  Mction  ahatl  racvlva 
ctoihiug.  tquipoMni.  atiuipi^ 


Ouard  orKaniation  of  any 

at   CatxunttiM.   or   any   oOkoer. 

UMraof  abail  perform,  directly 

or  oOdal  duties  (or  any  persou, 

directly   or   Indirectly,    any 

gratulttes  from  aay  peraom. 


ii«  NaUoaai   Guard   orfmniaatlon 

tSUrtrirt  of  Oolunibla.   and  any 

aay  oAeor.    oOrlal,    or   enlisted 

or  tfuttaa,  abati  ba  payable  only 

ted   for   tnal  pxupoaa.   to   the 

ibatf  by  law 

of  any  nature  wtiatacwTur,  made 

to  any   such  National 

oAcial.  aailoM^  mamber.  ur 

public  fuuaa  wtUUn  Un  oMan- 


Ql  any  Mala    Twrltory    nr  of 

oilaiai,  aiillal*(l  aMnibor    or 

d  gratuily,  aoiiaiion.  or  fin   any 

I  ivuig.  Hiulpmaiu,  aioraa,  «)at«ri»l. 

■uMiilaa  nr  arUflaa  of  n  niuilar 

wbMlMr  rwU  m  p»rmm*i    frum. 

itn^MHIim.  or  gtfi  ba  maHa  by,  any 

in<l  tcraamanu,  whettmr  writton 

«*fofa   or  natMifter    m«4te   and 

I   OviartI    iirffaataatWMt   nf   any 

nf  Oahimbia,  m  wiliier,  oAcmI, 

.  and  any  oeraoiw  «aao«i*iiou,  tir 

•ettnn  ira  hereby  derlaMM  li>  be 

and  fm  iiwli  runtrapi  ur  afree< 

^e  iraMiBg  of  lagal  or  oquitobta 

the  l^kltr*t  court  in  ihp  proper 

rvalralnint.  en)ntn«nc,  »nd  orohihu- 

isomn  or  any  itaia,  IWrluiiry  er  nf 

r.  aJMiai.  tnlialtd  matnbar, 


l<  ma 


frtm 


aSBoriaUon,  ur  oarporaivun  iruui 
(hli  MK>tlCW, 

of  any  IKaie,  Tvmtorr 
f  Mataa  aay  of  iha  pmvtaioaa 

the    United    Statra    any    arm*. 
ur  oialeriaU,  nor  aliail  iu<l\ 


•  orea, 


NaUooai  Otmrd  orgartBatlon  rpcel»e  from  the  ITnlted  States  any 
pecuniary,  or  otner  aid,  benefit,  or  prtTilege  authoruaed  or  provided 
by  this  Utic 

Sec  5  If  any  provisitn  of  tills  act.  or  tbe  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  drcumstanoes,  is  held  Inraiid.  the  remamder  of  the 
act,  and  the  applicatiun  of  surli  prnvifcioiis  t,o  othtT  i^^rsons  or 
circumstances,  shall   not   be   affected   uhereby 

Sic  6.  AH  acts  and  pariji  of  cicLs  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec    7    Tbls  act  aball  take  effect  upon  enactment. 

H    R    10544 

A  bill  to  provide  for  fcrffiture  \  v  States  nf  rlg^t  to  appropriation 
and  equipment  (or  NiitK.n*U  'iuard  organizations  where  ordered 
In  active  service  in  connection  with  labor  disputes  except  under 
certain  ccixlUlons.  and  for  other   purposes 

Be  it  eruicted,  etc,  That  section  116  of  the  National  Defense  Act 
o!  June  3,  1916,  as  anieiided  be,  and  the  same  l*  hereby,  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  paragraph  after  the  first  paragraph 
thereof 

"No  arms,  clolhlnR,  eqxilpment,  equipage,  stores,  or  material 
heretcftira  or  hereafter  supplied  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Nuticinal  Ouard  r  heretofore  or  ticreafter  purchased  for  the  use 
of  the  Nutuina!  (Juard  out  of  any  funds  appropriated  at  any  time 
by  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  used  by  any  unit  of  th»  National 
Ouard  of  any  State  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
on  duty  for  any  purpose  in  connection  with  any  labor  dlaputa. 
»trlltt-  or  lix-kiut.  nor  -thall  the  National  Ouard  of  such  Stata 
receive  from  the  United  States  any  pecuniary,  or  other  aid.  beaeflt. 
or  prtrtiefte  authortaed  or  provided  by  this  rule  or  any  other  law 
uuie.Hs  the  National  Ouard  U  ordered  In  active  aervtoe  In  oonnec- 
tkm  witti  any  .such  iabor  dispute,  strilte,  or  lock-out  under  the 
following  rondlliiin« 

"(a)  TTie  municipal  it  county  executive  of  the  area  alTected 
shall  nil"  a  reqvjeet  therefor  In  wrltlnff  with  the  OovemoT.  toffether 
wiin  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  a  stated  nucihcr  of  National 
Ciuard  men  will  be  r*  quired  for  a  staled  period  for  the  ptirpoee 
of  pro<erttn«;  and  rafei^iardmg  Mfe  and  property  within  hi."*  re- 
spective city  or  county:  that  an  en^ertrency  pKlsts  and  the  facts 
ccnstituting  the  emergency,  that  unlawful  acts  have  tMsen  oom- 
mltted  and  the  facU  relating  to  such  acu.  Uiat  the  public  olQcera 
charged  with  the  duty  cf  protecting  and  safeguarding  life  and 
property  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  cope  with  such  emergency; 
Lhat  substantial  and  irreparable  Injury  to  life  and  property  will 
follow   unJeaa   the  National   Guard   is  ordered   to   the  area  affected. 

"(h)  The  Governor  shall  Uitircupon  hold  a  public  hearing,  upon 
twjttce  of  not  less  than  24  hours  to  the  labor  organizations,  em- 
ployees, and  employers  and  to  all  known  pereoiisi  Inrolved  In  the 
labor  dispute,  strike,  or  lock-out.  and  to  the  chief  or  the  public 
ofBclals  of  the  said  city  or  county,  to  determine  whether  he  ahmll 
order  the  National  Ouaxrt  Into  the  area  of  such  laiXK  dUpuia, 
strike,  or  lock-out 

"(c)  Such  hearinK*  shall  be  open  and  public:  any  person  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own  behall  or  In  beiuif  of  any 
other  parson    tlrm,  curvoratiun.  organ i?,auun.  or   association. 

"(d^  Upon  A  finding  that  the  stuteinents  contained  in  the  affldavlt 
of  said  municipal  or  rovmty  f.Tecuttve  are  true  and  that  It  la  In  the 
public  tntsreat  to  grant  siich  request,  the  Oovernor  shall  tesue  a 
public  proclamation  setting  forth  his  decision  and  findings  and 
may  onlcr  «  stated  number  of  Natioual  Ouard  men  to  tiw  munlcl- 
pulity  or  county  in  aid  nf  the  rivll  aulhiTltles  for  a  stated  period: 
ProvNted.  hotcm^m-.  Ttoat  ti>e  National  Ouard  ahall  be  subordinate 
u-i  and  aliall  not  (upervedo  the  civu  auihorlty,  no  court  martial  or 
mllitarv  tribunal  shall  hi»v,'  jurlsdii  Uon  over  civilians.  In  th«  area 
so  saf\ioed  by  the  Nut  tonal  Ouard  all  dep\it»e«.  special  deputies, 
fuarda  TIcilnnUMi,  private  deteriives  luid  peace  odloars  sppolntad 
ur  (uupioyed  Ivm'  or  tlunim  tim  sxiKtemHi  of  the  labor  cllsputa. 
■tnku,  or  l(Kk-oui  ilmll  ix-  (tubandeU.  (liatunted.  and  disueraad  and 
deprived  nf  any  and  i»U  nuthoruy  the  rlHlu  to  utrike,  picket. 
peaceably  i\mwI  aiul  anattmhlo  iiiall  not  nor  ahall  the  freednm  nf 
the  praaa,  ba  lUiuicd.  •vtapruUe<i  itf  pruhlblted  by  the  National 
Uuaiii 


Shall  We  llavr  u  Navwl  liuundury? 
KXTKNSION  OK  KKMAliK8 

HON,   KoiiKKT  CROSSKR 

()i  I <iiii I 

IN    lllK  ilDl.SK  ni.    liKI'KKSKN'lATlVfcia 
rhumttuy  May  .V  t»3l 

Mr  cnossr-R  Ml  Hivakii.  iho  oxioiil  lo  whlcli  tha 
(•pint  ot  drtiVKiti(  y  ..-,  i  viuvwd  l.i  Uic  im?rt*uti'  of  clvUlUi- 
lion  it.H«lf  Tlic  ixtcMl  lo  wluih  Uk-  pcowlc  of  iviiy  oouutiy 
nrt'  roiVMMoti.-^  of  iiuih  tuul  luniuf  iliicriuuu's  tlio  drtii'oo 
of  civili/'4iiit)u  in  ihiu  couniiv  Any  lurm  o(  gov«nunpnt 
wliich   i.t   iMi   m  h.iiuuui    \M'h   tin-  Ktiirral  I'onccpi   ol   a 
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people,  as  to  what  Is  right  and  just,  is  not  a  tnie  measure 
of  that  country's  civilization,  repardless  of  its  alleged  effi- 
ciency. The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  democracy  is. 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  development  of  civi- 
lization. 

Under  a  truly  democratic  government  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  every  individual  to  think,  speak,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  his  highest  intuitions.  Each  individual  muit,  how- 
ever, recognize  the  same  right  in  aU  others,  and  hence 
must  refrain  from  interfering  with  anyone. 

Democracy  is  the  antithesis,  the  very  contrary,  of  egoism, 
and  autocracy  is  egoism  seemingly  vested  with  momentary 
power.  Egoism  is  the  darkest,  the  most  abysmal  of  all 
ignorance.  It  is  the  belief,  the  hypnotic  state  which  gives 
a  human  being  the  notion  that  he  is  a  creator,  a  cause,  in- 
stead of  being  the  creature,  the  effect.  Democracy  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  one  cause,  infinite  intelligence  and 
power,  called  principle,  and  expects  the  individual  not  to 
fix  the  laws  of  life  and  Justice,  but  instead  to  bring  him- 
self into  harmony  with  the  law  of  action  ot  infinite  cause. 
Intelligence,  and  power. 

Democracy  Intends  men  to  think  and  work  in  accordance 
with  principle  and  not  to  glorify  personality. 

Shakespeare  recognized  the  allness  of  principle  and  the 
relative  unimportance  of  persons  when  he  said: 

•     •     •     man,  proud  man, 

Drest  In  a  little  brief  authority. 

Most  Ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured. 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 

Plays   such    fantastic    tricks   before    high    heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep. 

Jefferson  sensed  the  broad  principle  to  which  I  refer  when 
he  said  that  he  believed  in  a  government  of  law  and  not  of 
persons. 

As  I  have  said,  men  should  not  only  be  allowed  but  should 
be  encouraged  to  think  and  speak  freely,  for  thus  they 
bring  to  the  world  ideas  of  immeasurable  value.  Every  indi- 
vidual, in  the  true  sense,  is  a  channel  through  which  in- 
finite mind  constantly  expresses  Itself.  "We  must  then  not 
only  permit  the  channels  to  be  open  but  must  help  in  every 
way  possible  to  keep  them  open,  for  then  is  democracy  in 
action. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  also  of  govern- 
ments. 

Just  as  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  is  the  very  essence 
of  a  truly  democratic  government,  so  governments,  which 
are  merely  aggregations  of  Individuals,  must  recognize  in 
other  governments  the  right  of  freedom  of  Judgment  and 
action  as  to  what  is  for  their  greatest  good.  "We  cannot 
Justly  try  to  force  other  governments  to  accept  our  ideas  of 
good,  According  to  the  principles  of  democracy  the  real 
desire  of  the  people  of  one  nation  for  the  systems  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  peoph'  of  another  nation  Is  due  to  the  recog- 
nition t^f  the  evident  value  of  such  systems  and  advantages, 
and  Is  never  due  to  force  u.sed  to  compel  their  aoccptttnce. 

Ujx)n  the  estJibUNhment  of  the  United  Btutes  Qovtirn- 
inent,  the  people  of  the  world  noled  lla  ttdvRntages  and 
b«'iftn  to  inilNt  iii)on  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  dimoc- 
ittiw  MM  thr  bttnis  of  I  heir  auverninrnl.H,  und  populur  iinv- 
irninrni  wii«,  thfrt^fort*,  pMtublUhrd  In  many  cnuntrie«.  Wp 
MP  MOW  lolit,  howivrr,  th*i  thf  othrr  iK»oplPi  of  thr  world 
no  loniier  mthune  nhout  the  AmmcHn  Oov»rnm«?nl  and  con- 
Krqupnlljr  hwve  ri'.)rited  ihr  principle  of  dprnocracy.  My 
frlrnda,  if  wi^  havi'  rcivaed  lo  Iniiplit  oLhors  with  thii  diwirn 
fur  (irinorracy,  it  u  bwftvwp  wi«  havt  not  i»iiUibllRh»d  a  truly 
drinocitttlo  iiirihnnl.im  of  tiovrrnmrnt  and  have  not  adoplPd 
fuiulHtnrnlttl  principles  of  economic  Jusllcf. 

Well  was  It  Nnid  by  De  TucquvvlIU  that  tht  cure  for  the  lilt 
of  democracy  is  more  democracy.  Do  not  di^nounoe  as  a 
failure  what  we  have  never  really  ftatabUshed  and  have  not 
practiced, 

The  principle  of  drmoerary  to  which  we  have  referred  li  of 
grt'iit  Importance  in  conne<'tlon  with  the  oonalderatlon  and 
dlNposiiion  of  the  naval  authorliation  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 


This  Nation  is  an  Individual  nation  among  other  na- 
tions. It  has  the  right  to  develop  according  to  Its  chosen 
standards.  That  means  that  other  nations  must  not  molest 
us  and  if  they  do  so.  America  will  certainly  give  its  effective 
answer.  America,  likewise,  must  not  interfere  with  others. 
It  is  one  thing  to  justify  true  defense;  x^i^  cannot  Justify  of- 
fense or  aggression. 

Argument  might  go  on  indefinitely  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
increase  in  naval  power  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  too  great  or  too  small,  and  I  would  not  dispute  the 
sincerity  of  any  person  discussing  the  subject.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  believe  in  the  principle  of  democracy  should  have 
no  doubt  as  to  our  duty  to  refrain  from  aggression  or  attack. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  only  defensive  warfare  is  Justi- 
fiable, but  as  to  what  is  meant  by  defense  there  are  almost 
as  many  opinions  as  there  are  people,  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people  un- 
derstand defense  to  mean  defense  of  the  country — of  the 
land  in  which  our  people  live.  Believing  that  to  be  the  right 
principle,  I  think  that  we  should  say  by  law  exactly  what  we 
mean  by  the  term  "defense." 

The  American  people  will  not  complain  about  the  slae  of 
the  Navy  if  they  are  assured  that  our  naval  forces  will  be 
used  only  in  defense  of  a  properly  described  naval  frontier. 
They  are  not  greatly  distressed  about  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended for  military  preparation,  but  they  are  much  alarmed 
at  the  possible  slaughter  of  the  youth  of  our  land. 

We  should  establish  a  naval  frontier  far  enough  from  our 
coasts  to  give  our  Navy  ample  space  in  which  to  operate 
when  repelling  an  invader. 

The  amendment  proposed  to  the  bill  when  It  was  before 
the  House  describes  what  outstanding  military  men  regard 
as  a  naval  frontier  sufficiently  removed  from  our  coasts  to 
enable  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  l>e  used  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  defending  our  country. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the  amendment; 

The  naval  frontier  of  the  tJnlted  States  Is  hereby  defined  as 
extending  from  Bering  Strait  to  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  American  Samoa,  to  Panama, 
to  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Statd 
of  Maine. 

The  amendment  also  contains  the  following  language: 

The  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  to 
maintain  said  frontier  Inviolate  against  any  foreign  foe,  but  in 
their  operations  shall  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  that  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  lies  east  of  the  meridian  running 
through  the  twentieth  degree  of  west  longitude,  reckoning  from 
Greenwich  as  the  zero  point,  except  when  on  friendly  vlslta.  except 
in  the  event  of  military  attack  upon  the  United  States  or  any 
of  lla  posaeaslons.  and  except  In  case  of  the  violation  of  the  hlstorlo 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  expressed  In  the  Monroe  Doctrtna, 

According  to  the  philosophy  of  democracy,  we  have  do 
moral  right  to  force  our  ideas  of  government  on  any  other 
country.  Even  il  we  should  try  to  do  so,  however,  leading 
tnilitary  aulhurliies  bay  ihat  we  could  not  defeat  a  fii'it-elaii 
imviU  power  In  the  walerh  of  eitlier  EurovH>  or  Asia  any  more 
than  could  a  European  or  Aalatlc  nation  luooeaafuUy  attack 
u.N  III  our  own  waters, 

Both  iTMNOM  MiKl  Juj»t!cr,  thciffore,  cleurly  require  iht 
f.HUtbliNhment  of  n  naval  fronlior  a«  deiorlbtd  in  the  propuaed 
Mineiuitneiit  jtiNt  read. 

To  Dume  who  l«ll  ui  that  puch  a  cuurie  would  be  alilrklng 
our  pun  in  the  paiabllnhmrnl  of  Junllce  In  other  partJi  of  tht 
woiUt,  the  nnnwer,  in  the  clarion  tonea  of  Urtnucracy,  U  that 
the  cxaiuple  uf  our  own  conduct  and  aotlom  would  tpoaft 
louder  for  the  cmuic  of  right  than  do  mere  wordu  which  bellt 
our  conduct.  If  we  will  give  full  expreulon  to  the  princlplM 
of  democracy  in  our  country,  and  demonitratc  lt«  advanlaft 
to  humanity,  the  peoploi  In  other  parta  of  the  world  will 
inHlNt  upon  following  our  example,  When  ipeaklng  of  tyrant! 
we  should  remember  that  nu  tyrant  can  long  conUnue  to 
rule  when  the  people  wliom  he  oppreaaei  lee  clearly  that 
another  kind  of  government  would  be  better  for  them, 

When  wc  ihall  have  made  the  umendmcnt  which  X  hav« 
read  the  law  of  the  lahd,  wt  shall  nut  again  Mud  our  boyi  off 
to  foreign  wart. 
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that  our  yuuihn  ar«  tret 
thr  npld.1  ot  other  countriea. 


The  young  men  of  thU  courtry  will  then  not  be  u^ni  hke 
ihMp  to  tkufhlcr  on  (ort^uin  t>  Uikfleidj.  Not  again  wtU  ihi* 
bodirj  iit  Amtrlcan  boys  Utj  pitwtrmtc  on  Iha  fleldn  ol  oihrr 
lAiida.  Moreover,  th«  good  p«<>pk  o(  other  nAUonii.  in  thrlr 
luuruMih  and  tuUtrtng  from  wa^.  wUl  k>oli  through  thrtir  ii>ari 
toward  this  land  of  oura  and 
from  th"  threat  of  drath  on 
bccauM  we  war  only  tor  the  hoifi(Hand  and  io  not  on  journeyn 
of  ctmqucK  while  we  itUl  talk  ikbout  Aghtlng  only  In  (]|«>{«tvv». 
Tht'y  wUl  Me  that  our  boys  ore  safe  becaute  oui-  country 
uractire*  what  It  prearhee. 

Then  will  the  people  of  tho«  nation*  rise  In  their  wrath 
and  demand  tl\at  their  govemnenta  alM>  cU-arly  announce  to 
he  world  that  they  w)U  imh  croea  their  naliunal  borders  t(^ 
kltacli  another  nation.  They  will  point  their  HO-callrd  rul- 
ers to  the  ihtnlng  example  o  the  American  people  whose 
Ljolk-y  of  d^eniie  only  Khali  have  naved  their  iionii  from 
Uaughter.  The  people  of  thoie  nations  wUl  aliio  lefvute  to 
aifler  longer  a»  ii  result  of  prmltung  Uieir  gowmmenta  to 
iwigaie  In  wart  beycmd  their  lordera.  A  ivire  way  to  nvntd 
rttrlfe  and  to  have  the  gocxl  win  ot  others  la  by  avoiding 
whatever  appaan  Uke  a  threat  of  attack  upon  otherx  In- 
.antiooa  are  ahown  by  men'a  i  ctions  ainl  people  lunprct  the 
i{«nuln«fieaa  ol  itateraents  w  ilch  exprfwa  the  contrary  uf 
ttieh  actKma  People  naturall; '  dlatruat  thoae  who  i  alk  much 
iibout  ttetr  pMovfu)  mttntloni,  whik  at  the  lame  tmie  they 
toy  with  wimpoc\a. 

Tha  adnpiMn  of  thi 
WtU  ba  a  reoognttton  of  the 
»«aytng.  "By  their  worka  ye  nhaj 

Let  ua,  Ihan.  0vt  poaiuvf 
world  ihal  «e  ah«tt  UUia  no 
•4  una  iMd. 

Wtwn  »f  aball  have  adc 


Jiall  iM  kwftr  war  with  othvra.    Other  natkma  wUI  then 


haiten  t«  ftippl  a  lika  polioy 
lUl  war. 
Wt  luv*  laUiail  iiiMh  In 


lant  which  we  have  diaruMrd 
ith  and  the  wtadoin  of  the 
know  tha»  " 

id  Btnotre  aaiuranea  to  the 
like  atap  exoept  in  tha  dafetuw 

tha  polMry  Jual  eg  plained  we 


and  ao  wUi  coma  tha  end  of 
paM  abOQl  tha  Monroe  iv>e- 


(flna,  a  dwlrtna  wMoh  fava  worM'Wide  fame  to  the  mun 
wtm  announcad  It,  but  whan  tha  pending  amendn\«ni  be- 


iH)mea  the  law  nf  our  enunti 
lAnot  aiMl  pubilp  bafwfit  tha 
far  asipnaa  in  vahia  any  pi 
iiat tlon  wtth  tha  eonduot  of 
tht  propngad  amandBiani 
I'iuntnr.  than  throushoul 
I  aan  aaa  •  (hMHtfiU  paopla 
xhan  havo  thua  U1<1  a  aottd 
iioaoi.  and  laMrottocia  yal 
tha  aptm  ol  fladneaa  to  alng 
i»f«  thut  fill  van  to  banlah,  I 


Dt  Wt  B^tr  Falty  lUccvtr  From  n  Dtprvwrion? 


It  will  trannrrttd  in  irnpor- 

roa  Doctrine,  and  will  aIho 

harftofiira  adopted  In  ron« 

r  International  affatri,    When 

have  ba«(>itie  tlta  law  of  our 

ia  land,  wtth  my  mind'i  eye, 

ly  aociaJmtng  thane  who 

oundatlon  for  tha  temple  of 

will  la  thalr  day,  rtNe  in 

pntlaa  of  thoae  who  al;all 

r.  tha  mooatoff,  waj*. 


EXTENSION   )F  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLE3  0.  BINDERUP 

or  NK1  RA«KA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

fop  S.  IIJI 

r.  tome  time  ago  X  prepared 
term  Uncle  Sam*!  boapttal 
htatorteal  facta  and  waa  tha 
eical  reaeanh  and  itudy.  and 
tpreaaiona  and  acooomlc  col- 
that  our  nitlon  baa  tiperloncad  la  her  abort  Ufe  of 
libout  IM  yaarg,  or  on  an  av«r  ig%  ona  atioat  every  e  years. 


Mr.  BOIDmtnP.  Mr. 
It  chart  wttloh  I  waa  piaaaed 
chart,  ttala  chart  was  baaed 
roKilt  of  a  freat  deal  of  sut 
waa  an  analyala  of  soma  27 


Ont  of  tha  dharta  waa  aeni 


with  tha  foMar  ecptalntnc  info  rmadon  on  the  monetary  quaa- 


tlon  tofeChcr  with  a  copy  of 


to  avary  Membtr  of  Gbngreai 


a  btS  which.  w«  boUtve.  will 


aohw  tbff  probtaa  of  boona  m  id  depreHtons  and  of  our  nry 
prcoBlnf  problam  of  unempkq  maat 


A  study  of  iht-s  chart  will  reveal  that  imernployment  la 
alwuyn  precedt'd  by  &  proKrwtu  of  money  .varcity  and  that  a 
proHi'iun  of  moiH'v  kcuitiiv  m  alwuy  i  followed  by  a  condition 
of  aiTlou."*  iinfmpioynvtu.  (ifpMvation,  sunrring.  flnjincial  and 
induHtiiiil  fiiilurf-v  lo.s:<  i;f  lari!;  iiml  urbur,  I'.iur.cs.  und  human 
fatal  itiea. 

Do  we  ever  Krf.  over  a  f1('pre«.^!on? 

Uncle  Sanrs  ho.-^pital  chart  prtwea  that  we  never  grt  over 
a  df;ptf««ioi.  No.  !iiv  frii  tuli.  wr  Ju.%t  fnir-rt.  that  Is  nil. 
On  th'-  a,«ihrs  ol  i.hr  pu.it,  ih-'  ashi'-i  of  a  Rlorlou*  iMit  brlt'f 
pronpertty  that  wa.s  cnrr  but  \»  no  mnriv  wr  build  acaln. 
On  the  tear,  of  the  widovi  and  thr  orphans,  .starvation  and 
d<?prlvution.  mi.stiv  and  wuni  brrad  Imcs  and  .soup  kiuhen.n, 
sorrows  and  -iiiffprinK  wr-  l)uild  UK'nin — only  7  yeaiH  betwe»^n 
our  Uncle  Hams  collapses  and  pnrulvtic  sirokrs.  I  say  aRain 
Uncle  Sam  lu-ver  «(  ; >  ovtT  a  dipreri.siun  Hi-  never  conn  a  out 
as  st.ong  as  he  wius  before 

We  rover  the  bluelc  mantle  of  remorsele«j«  time  over  th© 
LhoU!iand.»i  of  Utile  loncMinu'  kriaves  out  m  the  N.itlon's  crrwf- 
Lerie.s  victim.n  of  Unrie  Safu'H  deprenWonN.  And  under  this 
mantle  ot  tinif  wi'  liulr  aho  oui  ineiuorle'H.  Here  we  choke 
and  itnoihei  the  nniimurinK.s  (if  nufTtrlntr  humanity,  and 
fi  ;uti  t'nviiuiii  the  duiit  of  time  over  the  a^hes  of  the  ytant, 
luid  on  thi*  foundivllun  w<<  build  viner<  more  another  short 
PKi.^lMiltv  M  the  hospital  chart  will  «»how  Jiiat  7  years 
averat.:e  iH'twrcn  cl!*prr..,vi,Mi'<,  that  is  all 

I  havi"  oftenUmtH  ihouiiht  that  over  each  nf  these  little 
lone'.onu-  tfiivvt"*  our  Natiot\  should  erect  a  Utile  wlvite  cro-si 
sMih  the  iiVrtcTiplion,  "LamiI  we  foritet.  Here  Uea  )uat  another 
vlilini  (if  one  of  Umlr  Ham  n  depreHSlon.n  Died  of  aorrow 
aud  milfeiing,  not  through  any  fault  of  his  or  her  own,  but 
bDcaune  their  C«ingr»vwi  fumbled  brcaune  their  Nation  for- 
got ruin  ol  ihrii  Con.siiiuliun  thai  piovldes  that  Cungreaa 
aliall  ruin  atnl  contiul  iheu  money  that  meastuea  the  sweut 
ot  Uw  blow  uf  man  MeiuuAv  their  Cungr«'Mi  forgot  that  hu- 
man nghta  art  rttoie  lu  be  connideted  than  property  rights. 
Fmuoi  the  only  ptitw  umI  tiiai  nave  biiih  to  guvninment,  'Tha 
ptuuuuuu  ul  Uie  woKhy  weak  atfaUw>t  tho  greedy  slroni."* 

Dnnkcr  \>r«ux  Kdltor 

FXTKNSION  or-  KKMARKS 
HON.  KDVVARI)  W.  CURLEY 

nl'    NMSV    VUKK 

IN  'IIIK  Mol  .SK  Ul'    HKl'l{K.SKNTATlVls:a 
'  rhufKlay.  May  5.  /».»! 

mtTOWIAI.   TN   THR  NJCW    YonK    J'OWT    Of  NKW   TORK   CITf 

MAY   4     IU.1M 


Mr  CI^RIJEY  Mr  Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  n>- 
irarka  In  the  awcuD,  1  include  therein  the  following  editorial 
whlrti  WSJ  publL-'hcd  m  iiw  New  York  Post,  in  New  Yiuk  City. 
N  Y  .  May  4.  1038 

rov    MAM    Ml   WHAT   t    AM    TODAY 

CouW  thin  r»>CTNiBifm  hr  mrJotJrRinftiimu  in  tnrttiii  of  tho  "Old 
Hr.tn«iiUH\d.  Ihal'i  urreiwly  what  Uic  Nrw  L>«a1  hwroUi^  wtujlU  b« 
teUlns  fhf  vinmn  of  ihr  pipcf,  Mr  Wuilhrop  W  MUruh  pirtidtut 
of  th<^  CliM*  Natlonul   Hniik 

ThaiUia  to  Aldru  &  i  ■tupid  rounnoJ.  ihnt  hvroin*  llvn  R(tgK«cl  and 
cbciSioti*  and  h<i  haa  th*  itkU  lo  tiaud  by  and  puQimcata; 

"Hho  l\r«»d»  a  btoattUng  iptli.  * 

Let'it  l(«)k  at  thp  record. 

Two  ffcrtorx  •turjd  n\n  In  thf  hlxtonr  of  thr  last  B  yearn' 

(I)  That  til  ih«iii#  yrftm  Airtrkh  hn«  brtu  i)«d(lling  thi>  tame  ero- 
nomlc  qunekrry  h#  bandcnl  liu'  Inttrnatlonal  Chatnb<r  of  Coininerea 
Uonday  whou  tm  aiuckrd  iTmtdent  HouMvalt  ■  apaauing  program 
and  demanded  hi«  "brfarliint;  uprll  " 

(3)  That  Uie  New  I>al  wan  clomu  nicfly  -ujUll  It  bcjian  taking 
Aldrtehs  ad  vie*  ^ 

DoB't  taka  our  word  for  it     L#t  •  look  at  that  r»eord 
■ack  In  198S  Ux   Aklrieh  mada  lua  fVrat  major  pmpbecy  aa  bead 
of  tha  ChaM  b»nk     Hi>  prophi<«iPd  iliai  the  depoAit-inKuranoa  law 
would  drtva  mauy  baiilu  out  of  iht  F«deral  lic^crve  ttyitetn. 
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What  American,  Including  Ux.  Aldrlch.  would  b«  without  that 
depoatt  ln«urancf  now? 

Oo  un  to  1034.    Tl)at  vMu-  he  aald: 

"If  the  Dudget  !•  not  balanced,  wt  will  be  faced  with  a  iltuatlon 
the  MriouaneM  of  which  cannot  b«  exaggoratad  " 

Now  103A; 

'  Kxinting  exeeaaea  Invltf  a  far  wilder  apecxilatlva  abuaa  of  credit 
than  thnt  which  culminated  in  1039  " 

Now  IB38- -*till  tha  prophet  of  doom  by  lnf»»tion; 

"T\ir  potentialitiaa  of  axceaaivt  bank  crediu  art  ominous." 

Again,  In  1937: 

"Unlaaa  adequate  monetary  eontrola— a  balanoad  Budget  and 
Increaaed  reaarva  rwjuiremcnta — are  Invoked  lu  tima,  our  raeovwry 
can  all  too  eaally  daganorata  into  a  dangeroua  boom  culminating 
In  dlM«tar  " 

And  on  Morday: 

"Wo  appear  to  b«  throwing  away  all  aafaguarda,  removing  all 
brakri,  and  heading  for  dlsaatar." 

Yenr  after  year.  Dlaaatar  after  dlaaatar  Not  a  note  of  cheer, 
even  when  bualneu  waa  briak.  Alwaya  the  Nation  haa  been  haadad 
for  U)e  rocki.  In  the  opinion  of  thla  Jeremiah — 

If  Rooaevelt  woiUd  not  follow  hU  advice 1 

Preaident  Rooaevalt.  unfortunately,  did  let  hla  Uautenanta  follow 
Aldrlch'*  advice 

On  December  B.  IMS.  Aldrlch  declared; 

"1  truat  that  the  Federal  Reaarve  aulhorltlea  in  ths  near  future 
will  rai«e  the  reaarva  raqulremanta  to  tha  full  limit  and  then  l(«ave 
them  unchanged." 

Curiously,  rliht  about  that  tlma  Aldrlch  waa  appointed  a  mam- 
ber  of  tha  Federal  Reaarva  Advisory  OotmcU.  a  gnnip  auppoaetl  to 
advian  the  Pmlernl  Ileaerve  Board  Wen  mora  curluualy,  tho  re<t- 
eml  Iteaervp  Board  promptly  did  Juat  what  Aldrlch  had  demanded: 

It  boo«t»«d  rearrve  requirementa  to  the  limit 

The  I'uat  warned  at  the  time  that  thla  move  would  engender 
a  nrw  drdatiun  But  wa  wars  a  lune  vuloe  in  the  wlldcrneaa-  - 
then 

Altlrlrli  nUo  wan  bi'hind  tha  policy  nf  •terllimnn  gold  On  June 
S,  IW:t7  he  actuitlly  praiaed  the  H<H)MV«lt  adminiatrutlon  (yea;  wa 
hnva  It  In  binok  nnd  white)      He  anld: 

l>reaident  RtHiaevell  knowa  more  about  the  gold  altvmllon  than 
snynnn  rlae,  and  what  he  aaya  about  It  la  lOU-pereont  ootrrct  " 

Ml  AUirloh  waa  happy  Tlta  Uuvernmant  wtva  folluwmg  hla 
advtee 

But  the  bond  market  waa  toppling  -and  tha  atoek  market  was 
ahakiitg  like  a  big  apple 

And  when  huaineaa  went  Into  a  tallapin.  ton,  waa  Aldrieh  eon* 
vineed  thnt  hla  muneinry  milKMee  ware  phony*  Far  from  It  In 
January  bofure  the  l*rt>al(lent  had  renudiatod  thoae  iMlleiea,  ha 
setually  had  I  he  gall  to  detlara  that  'Hha  rapidity  uf  the  deellna 
la  111  llaelf  a  hu()«ful  aign  " 

•  •  •  a  •  a  t 

Ho  waa  tha  Nation  thrown  Into  s  new  daprasakm  largely  by  ths 
deflatUmary  euuiiael  of  thla  No   I  money  changer  of  Ameriea 

Now,  beeauae  the  Preaident  haa  dared  to  return  to  tha  New 
Deal  B|>anding  polieiea  which  had  tha  msrit  uf  working  and  omat- 
liii  touaineaa  and  Jobs* 

Beratiae  the  hraaUlent  haa  refuaed  longer  to  follow  ths  advioa 
of  thla  diaoredited  eennomie  ft>rtunat»ller 

Aldrieh  haa  tha  avmrema  erttat  to  denouno*  the  President  and 
to  demand  a  "8-  or  «f-year  breathing  apall"  a  breathing  apell  fur 
a  patient  whose  rtaplratory  ayatsm  already  la  ologgsd  ub  from 
swallowing  Aldrich'a  own  medlelns, 

•  «••••» 

We  hope  Aldrieh  will  oontlnus  to  be  ths  spsarhaad  of  tha  Tory 
drive  agalnat  Mr  Rooaevalt'a  rsoovery  program 

Me  la  the  beat  poaaibla  adwrUatmant  of  tha  bankruptey  nf  eeo- 
Boniio  thlnklns  which  motlvatsa  that  drive.  Ilia  every  ant(Mi  may 
wsll  bring  thla  anawer  from  4,000,000  newly  jublssa  Amarioaas; 

"You  mads  ms  what  I  am  today." 


Railroad  Workeri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday,  May  5,  19iS 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speakar,  tha  racatit  announcemant  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  concamlng  wage  re- 
ductions for  all  railroad  workers  to  take  effeot  July  1  la 
disheartening  just  when  Confreaa  Is  oonalderlng  the  matter 
of  setting  up  fair  labor  standards  for  all  workars. 

Despite  rail  assertions  that  a  wage  ctit  la  neoeaaary  It 
ieema  to  me  that  maintenanoe  of  tha  praaent  waf  a  aohed- 


ules  would  do  more  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  workers 
than  anything  else  at  thla  time.  News  emanating  from 
railroad  circles  during  the  past  few  months  has  been  any- 
thing but  optimistic.  Thla  could  not  help  but  have  lU  effect 
on  the  many  thousands  of  railroad  workers  throughout  the 
country  The  railroad  problem.  In  short,  is  something  that 
Rliould  be  settled  before  we  leave  here— whether  It  be  in 
the  form  of  temporary  aid  or  remedial  legislation  of  a  per- 
manent nature. 

Recent  press  reports  refer  to  tA  plan  being  considered 
whereby  PVderal  funds  would  be  used  to  provide  wages  for 
some  150.000  out-of-work  railroad  men  for  malntenanca 
work.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  this  proposal  to  have 
any  Idea  whether  It  would  work  but  certainly  Congreaa 
should  take  action  of  some  kind  to  relieve  this  situation.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  If  a  program  of  nmlntenance  la  tm- 
dertaken.  together  with  a  Federal  loan  for  equipment  plan, 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  roads  to  carry  out 
their  proposed  wage  reductions. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  plight  of  the  railroad 
workers  who  have  been  furloughed  during  these  bad  times. 
These  men  are  not  able  to  get  other  jobs— moat  of  them 
have  had  10  to  20  years  of  servtoe  on  the  rails  and  have 
reached  the  age  of  40  years  or  more  when  Industry  rejeclg 
them.  I  tell  you.  gentlemen,  the  problam  facing  these  fur- 
loughed workers  Is  a  serious  one,  1  have  many  letters  from 
them  m  my  files— Just  what  are  they  to  dot 

The  problem  of  finding  a  Job  at  40  Is  not  an  easy  one.  At 
45  and  50  It  Is  even  more  dlffloult.  This  group  natHls  our 
help,  There  are  already  men  In  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed who  have  been  laid  off  from  private  industry  beoausa 
of  age  who  were  previously  employed  In  the  factorlns  of  ovir 
Nation,  Wo  Uu  not  want  to  aggravate  this  situation  by  add- 
ing to  their  ranks  the  furloughed  railroad  workers,  Wa  can- 
not legislate  to  get  them  Jobs  but  wa  can  do  something  about 
the  railroad  problem  which  will  enable  them  to  go  hack  to 
work.  Reemployment  of  the  furloughed  maintenance-df-wajf 
men  would  help  this  situation  materially. 

American  railroad  workers  hava  long  oonatitutad  ft  s^lf- 
respectlng  and  hard-working  group  outstanding  in  Uie  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  our  country.  But  from  aoonomic  and 
financial  calamities  they  luddinly  find  themaetvts  faolni 
disaster— in  some  cases  faced  with  actual  want.  U  aeami 
to  me  that  any  efTorts  of  tha  Oovarnmont  to  bring  tham 
relief  would  be  commandabla. 

The  lack  of  confidence  felt  by  tha  railroad  workers  baoauM 
of  the  economic  situation  that  confronts  tham  will  dliappaar 
if  the  Dovemment  pladtes  Its  aaalstanoa  to  them.  Let  ua 
consider  now  the  Nation's  transportation  problems  and  find 
some  way  of  Immediate  relief  for  tha  many  workers  who 
comprise  this  vast  Industry.  If  wa  can  lake  action  whloh 
win  obviate  the  naoeaalty  of  the  achedulad  wage  reduotioaa 
let  us  by  all  means  gat  busy. 


Elimlnatlnff  Danirtrfi  to  Lift  at  Railroad  Gradt 

CroMiingii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEi 

Thur$dav,  Muv  5.  I93t 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  poem  on  the  haiardi 
of  motoring,  written  many  yeaii  ago  whan  the  automobUa 
was  BtlU  an  Infant,  had  aa  Its  last  line  "but  you  cant  ba 
atruck  by  a  railroad  tram  ao  lotig  aa  It  ataya  oa  tha  track." 
A  great  many  peoida  atlll  bellevn  that  statement  la  true  and 
that  only  the  moat  reckleaa  or  mcompetent  drlvtra  are  in 
danger  of  being  killed  by  a  tralti.  Unforttmately,  the  falaa- 
ncH  of  thla  belief  la  belnf  srored  every  year.    More  than  a 
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ityjuund  namrs  are  added  &c.iu*lly  to  the  list  of  faUlities 
4kt  railroad-grade  croamga. 

Death*  re*ulUng  from  such  iccldenU  In  1937  were  greater 
than  m  any  year  »mce  1930.  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
hiui  aeveuty-Ave  moiorUU  anl  pedMtri*ns  were  klUed  by 
trains  laAt  ye«r.  Persons  lnju-«d  In  these  accidents  during 
1937  touicd  &,iU.  as  comp^rtt  with  4.930  In  1936.  This  in- 
crease In  the  numb«r^  grac  i- crossing  accldenu  and  the 
iwiulting  casualties  has  Uken  )lace  In  spite  or  the  effort*  of 
laltty  orgaolaaUons  to  Impreia  upon  the  public  th«  necfl 
lor  exurcislng  greater  precaiUon  when  approachlm  and 
IMUuing  over  suoh  eroiilngs. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  amphasM  the  impcrtance  o(  careful 
driving  Any  one  of  us.  do  mi  ttar  how  careful  we  think  we 
Mr.  may  btcomt  distractad  oi  drowsy  for  a  mlnuta  or  two 
v»ttfn  out  driving.  If  that  mlnata  should  happen  to  coincide 
With  the  time  that  our  car  an  1  a  train  art  both  attempting 
to  croMi  the  mom  railroad  tra<  k,  the  rteult  wlU  probably  b« 
•lur  death  and  the  death  or  m  toui  injury  at  the  people  nd- 
m§  With  ua.  The  only  ittra  «  ay  to  make  aecldenta  of  this 
kind  irapoaalble  for  even  the  tr  oat  eareleas  drivers  is  to  elim- 
inate dangerous  grade  oroaalnis  and  protect  those  that  oan- 
oot  at  the  preeeot  lime  be  till  nlnated. 

We  cannot  expeot  the  lU  ee  to  do  this  work  unaided. 
Until  reoent  years  the  tute  g<  ivemmenU  had  to  amume  the 
enure  fUianolal  burden  of  eUi  UnaUag  and  protecting  high- 


way •railroad  grade  croaeings. 


made,  and  the  creation  of  n»w  grade  eroasinga  was  more 
rapid  than  the  elimination  of  i  Id  onea  The  highway  system 
of  a  State  is  no  longer  the  pn  perty  of  that  mate  alone.    It 


«  built  with  the  aid  of  Pedera 


by  tourleu  and  commercial  ^ehlelea  engaged  in  Interstate 


oommeroe  than  by  the  eltlaeni 
Uoo  and  protection  of  grade 


of  that  State.    The  elimlna- 
sroeilngs  will,  therefore.  b«  of 


benefit  to  the  country  as  a  wl  kole.  and  It  Is  the  duty  of  Uie 
Nauooal  Oovtmment  to  aHUiqe  at  toast  a  part  of  the  expense 
involved  In  this  work. 

The  Cartwrlght  bill  aeto  aslie  160.000.000  to  be  spent  dur- 
io«  IHO  and  another  $50,000  MO  for  expendttore  In  1941 


Vtor  tlM  eUmlnaUon  of  baearda 


EXTENSION 


HON.  HAM 


As  a  result.  Uttto  progrtM  was 


funda  and  la  often  used  more 


to  lir*  at  r»llroad  grade  croaalngi 


OB  tlM  rad«rml-aM  highway  ayaiim  and  alaewbcn.  Including  th« 
■eparatlon  or  protcctton  of  grade  i  at  craaal»«a.  Xtom  raconUructton 
or  rzlattng  rmilroad  grade-croaalzvi  itrueturaa.  azwl  tbe  ralocaUon  of 
aighwayv  to  altintnata  grade  croai  Inga. 

IT  any  progress  is  to  be  msde  In  reduclnc  the  number  of 
deaths  and  Injuries  which  aie  daily  taking  place  at  these 
grade  crossings,  it  Is  Unperatlv  i  that  this  hill  be  passed. 


Keep  Americ  i  Oat  of  W&r 


DF  REMARKS 


(F 


LTON  FISH 


or  NXU   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdar.  jvoy  5.  1938 


SPEECH  OF  HON    HAMILTON 


may 

ITSH 


OONIVBXNCat.   WSDN1SDAT,   APBIL  27.   1936 


Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Spejikcr. 
tend  my  remarks  tn  the 
speech  I  made  at  the  Harvard 
U38: 


under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 

Rijcoee.  I  Inchide  the  following 

Peace  Conference  on  April  27. 


atoi(la« 


iter?«iattai 


TtM  Amarieaa  paopla  hava 
of  xMUtralltT  and  ntmin 
Hcta.  and  o|9aae  any  departun 
ta*  —ttimal  poUcy 
by  Um  paopi*  tn  any 
Ikonar.  tntacaMa.  and  aantlBMni 
RattoB  ia  <fcdlcafrt  to  a  poUq 


AT  THE  HARVARD   I'EACK 


faith  In  oar  trarttUonal  polleir 
tn  toralgn  dlaputea  agod  oon- 
fracD  tt  wttbowt  tbelr  appforal. 
ta«  Unttod  Btafiaa  ntoK  tta  da- 
rWa  In  iwcik  a  mamiar  aa  tbeir 
may  at  any  timm  dtrtaita.  Our 
of  mtanaattanal  paaoa.  Uuough 


arbitration,  mKlli%tlfm.  aiid  roncil\«tlon  and  It  haa  no  Imp^n'laHatlc 
or  warlHn*  niolivt-ii  unci  M-ekn  no  dddittrnul  Krritory  anywhere  in 
the  wurld  Wr  nre  n^t,  i.sulAtioniils  from  peace  or  Irom  p«aio 
cnnin^ncm  and  rnnffrein-eii  to  limit  or  rwluce  armamtnta.  but  wo 
are  i«)li»tuini."<t.-(  m  f»r  m  ii  is  humaiUy  p*.»ibla  from  war  and  par- 
liculnrly  othi>r  pr<iplc  h  wnrn 

Th«  United  Hmtma  will  oontinvM  to  lupport  ita  treaty  obllRn- 
lloni  with  iiil  :.ii(i  in.'*  ari'l  u»e  ii«  mtTal  influfiica  to  promota 
IxTirrful  relutiona  thmunhuui  thf  world,  but  It  U  not  rrady  or 
wiKini?  to  fluht  to  praarrv*"  praca  in  forttgn  landa  or  to  end  other 
p<H>ple  •  war*  nnd  tt  u  only  (nir  that  wr  »hould  atop  daludlnf  tha 
otat-r  nationn  with  Ial»«  hop««  With  Uia  world  aname  with  wm 
and  rumor*  ot  war.  it  la  not  tim«  to  puaajrfoot  or  minca  worda. 
You  can  alinoat  htar  thr  bfaiing  of  tha  winfa  ot  tha  Anirl  of 
Drnth  nn  thf  hov*r«  over  Hpnin  China  Orrmany  Italy  Japan,  and 
Soviet  Hujuiit  Til*  Amcruun  fx>luy  nhould  b«  that  If  th«aa  old 
nationa  ut  tha  world,  living  undar  ruUtlaaa  dietatora,  arm  to  tha 
irpth  itnd  i|ii  Ut  wiir  11  u  ihrir  war  and  not  oura.  I  ballitva  the 
American  peofila  reffurdlaaa  nf  party  afflllattcna,  want  our  Gov- 
arnmant  to  liaap  oiit  ol  foratcn  enlanglamanta  and  warn  and  to 
mmu  oi4r  uwn  buaiiuBM  arid  try  to  noIvo  tome  of  our  prublcma 
bAck  homir  for  the  baai  inlarvaia  of  our  own  paopla.  Tha  Amari- 
e*n  p««pia  rraiiai*  thtil  modern  war  u  maaa  auielde  and  that  wo 
havK  nothiriK  tn  gniti  nnd  tnurh  tn  ln<i«<  by  flKhtlng  Japan  or  any 
oth»r  naiiun  H  m  my  cnnvlciioii  that  wa  hava  far  mart  to  (anr 
from  our  tnamix  from  within  than  from  our  anemiaa  from  with- 
out I  baliavfl  that  w«  hava  aotuaJly  mora  to  faar  from  alarm- 
ma  pr<i|mgniu1a  rrnnnntiTiu  fmin  Mnarow  and  I^mdon,  and  from 
Cnotmuniata  and  itttanmtlonAluta  at  homa.  rraaung  fuapteton  and 
hatrad  of  Jaitan  tltnn  fr<nn  tha  armed  foroaa  of  any  (oratgn  oaUon. 

Tha  11  100,000  000  additional  naval-aapanaton  program  la  unnaoaa- 
Mry  (or  d«(i>ii«a  and  inoonMiatrnt  with  our  rorpign  policia*  of 
kapping  oii<  of  fiirt'iRn  rcmtrnvrralaa  and  blood  fruda  and  con- 
Oitu  t  am  unaltarably  oppoaad  to  aanding  our  ihuja  ajid  •o\- 
diara  to  Aght  otliar  paoplt*  •  battlai  all  ovar  tha  world  If  thla  ba 
Irrnimn.  let  the  iniTnn' innnluu  nnd  thimc  whn  ndvcx-ato  oot>- 
eartad  aetion.  »«womif  MnrMnnii  hlorkadpi.  and  the  u«a  of  forra 
or  coarelon  to  polloa  and  qviarantina  th*  world  maka  tha  moat 
of  It  An  for  mi>  I  iihnll  um  vvory  influancr  at  my  commMid  to 
laolata  th«  Amrrtcan  people  from  the  wara  of  Kuropa  and  Aain 

I  urffp  that  a  limitation  of  naval  nrmamanta  confartnra  bf  railed 
Unmadtataiy  to  limit  naval  am\am«!ita,  whlrh  rraataa  auMplrlon 
and  h«trt>d  and  rvenMinti>ii  in  wnr  Whfrr  I*  ihn  Iradrrihlp  and 
atatfamanahip  tn  Amrrlca?  Ara  wa  going  to  drift  into  war  and 
niln  biraum^  of  '.vat  of  !«itttnK  around  n  tabia  In  ordar  to  reach  an 
affraemant  to  raduca  ttaval  armamanla'?  I  hava  Introduced  and 
\it«f  tha  tupport  of  all  flemantii  of  the  American  paopla  on  behalf 
of  a  umatttutlonal  amendment  giving  the  paopla  tha  aole  right  to 
draft  cltiarna  and  nonclUacna  for  ■arvtce  In  the  armed  forcea  of 
the  United  StBtps  outRido  of  the  Went^rn  Hcmlaphera  and  our  t«n-l- 
torlal  poM-Mloii«  This  mean.-*  that  no  Praaldent  could  of  hla  own 
right  to  draft  our  cltlzexia  to  tight  in  foreign  landa.  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  American  people  Not  only  la  It  the  fucdamentai 
right  of  our  ciUzeiia  to  decide  Una  for  themerlvea,  but  I  believe  It 
would  be  a  powerlvil  deterreal  and  limitation  upon  the  Interna- 
tlonalu^ta  In  this  country  who  want  us  to  police  and  quarantine 
the  wurld  and  send  our  soldiers  to  fight  and  die  In  foreign  landi 
over  boundary  disputes  and  blood  feuds  with  which  our  people  hava 
Utile  or  no  Interest 

In  order  to  get  action  on  the  resolution  which  I  recently  Intro- 
duced It  will  be  necessary  to  write  to  the  Members  of  Confess  to 
sign  the  petition  now  on  thr  Clerks  desk  for  the  discharge  of  the 
prcposed  ccn.stitutionai  rrsclutlon.  and  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
American  people  to  this  end. 


Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  STACK 

OF    PE.NNSYLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOtSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  6.  1938 


A    POEM    BY    CHARLES     A     MrMAHON    COMMEMORATIVE    OP 

MOTHERS  DAY 


Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarta  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  poem  com- 
memorative of  Mother's  Day.  This  poem,  written  especially 
for  the  Mother's  Day  program  of  the  Catholic  Hour,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  was  read  on 
Sunday  evening.  May  11,  1930,  by  Mr.  Hugh  O'Connell,  vice 
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president  of  the  Catholic  Actors  Oulld,  and  broadcast  over 
the  red  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.: 

MT    R08K   U    WH1TI 

One  yenr  ngn, 

Upon  this  day  thnt  honora  thoae 

The  poet  truly  cnlls 

The  hollPHt  of  living  thlnp, 

I  wore  n  rotte 

A  fragrant  bloom  of  brilliant  hue — 

To  manlfeaf  before  the  world 

My  debt  of  love  to  you 

Though  far  nway,  you  aermed  aa  near 

Aa  111  thoae  treaiured  yritcrdaya 

Of  youth,  and  twice  aa  dear 

It  teemed  thl«  wondrou*  memory  flower, 

Likf  you,  iiiuiit  bloom  lor  nye 

And  waft  iti  HweetneM,  hour  on  hour, 

And  never  die 

Alnkl  itN  petalM  fell  away 

I  nilBht  have  at'iiiu'd  »ome  dire  portent; 

But  I  had  yuii  that  "Mother*  Uay,  ' 

And  wnii  content 

And  then  camp  June— 

Tlint  ttn-mlng  time  of  thrlvin|  IhUmii, 

When  flnwrr  nnd  (laid  and  trei>  and  iky, 

Tn  rare  attune 

MtthB  f<jrth  thrlr  nong  of  life  nnd  Joy 

To  Mtir  within  the  miuIk  of  man 

'Hir  hearteninn  hnjit  thai  Nature  brln|t 

With  nummer  ni|h 

Thttl  June  wr  kept  the  rendeivotw 

Wr  loiiK  bad  planned. 

And  Journeyed  to  our  dear  old  homo— 

Am  truly  bleMrd 

An  luiy  in  tha  land  ~ 

Where  you  and  your  devoted  mate 

Wrre  hnppy  with  the  flidglinu  br(X>d 

Thnt  nUed  the  neat 

Until  they  Hew  away  and  you 

Two  were  alone 

Then  came  the  time,  but  you  were  left 

To  guard  the  gnte: 

AncT  grieved  to  see  you  thua  bereft. 

We  made  you  come  away 

To  bo  with  ua-  nnd  wait 

But  never  once  did  you  forget 

That  cherlahed  place 

Or  let  a  single  one  of  ua, 

No  matter  what  our  lack  of  grace, 

Escape  your  constant  thought  and  prayers. 

And  so  that  June  we  lived  anew 
The  memory  of  each  bygone  day: 
You  told  the  Joy  and  oft  the  pain 
That  was  your  share 
Along  the  way; 

And  I  thanked  God  He'd  left  me  you 
And  let  me  be 
Your  boy  again. 

I  humbly  tried  as  best  I  might 

To  pay  back  something  on  account 

For  all  your  care; 

To  keep  you  always  in  my  sight — 

For  yours  was  dim; 

To  help  your  faltering  feet  to  mount 

The  old  familiar  stair; 

To  kiss  your  wrinkled  cheek  "good  night"; 

To  tuck  you  In;  then,  lingering  near. 

To  hear  you  say: 

"Ood  bless  you.  dear." 

The  days  passed  by. 

Each  with  some  little  task  to  do: 

Some  friend  to  see. 

Some  old  familiar  scene  to  view. 

And  how  we  laughed  and  thought  it  fun 

The  day  I  washed  your  snow  white  hair 

And  dried  it  in  the  noonday  sun. 

A  relic  of  that  ministry— 

The  silken  strands  I  garnered  tbere 

Are  keepsakes  dear  to  me. 

We  sought  the  church  and  then,  nearby. 

The  hallowed  ground  that  shelters  In 

Its  friendly  soil 

Your  spouse   through    fifty   golden    years 

And  others  of  our  kith  and  kin. 

We  oft  recalled  their  hardy  toil 

And  praised  their  many,  kindly  doles. 

The  while  we  shed  our  frequent  tears 

And  begged  God's  mercy 

On  their  souls. 


In  such  a  place  you  knelt  once  mor*. 

Upon  A  hillside  plot, 

To  speak  again  your  mo';hor'ii  name 

The  while  you  •irattered  garlands  fair 

And  sorrowed  at  the  fleeting  lame 

Of  many  Nlerping  there, 

Now  long  forgot, 

Our  trym  wan  o'er; 

Tlie  end  of  lovely  June  ^va»  nigh, 

Tlie  month  I  felt  tome  veckt  bcfor* 

Would  naver  die. 

With  falling  teaia  and  lingering  look 

We  mild  "ttdieu  ' 

You  kni'w  you'd  never  come  again,  while  1, 

FVirgetful  of  the  faded  r.jae, 

TTuniKht  our  g(HKl-bye 

Wu»  only  for  a  year;  Its  rloae 

Would  bring  me  bark  with  you 

And  thing!  would  b9  thi>  aame 

Bnmchow  a  mother  alwaya  knows; 
Foi  you  hud  watched  the  dying  roae. 

Cnma  autumn  time. 

When  gold  replaced  the  once  green  aod 

Tliitt  Juhf  had  made; 

And  then  de^pita  ull  tov»'»  rattratni, 

Berene  and  unafraid, 

Vou  nfTered  up  your  eou,l  to  Ood 

And  hpttvrn  hnlied 

Anothrr  Knltil  • 

And  to  thla  year 

My  roae  la  wnlt«. 

It  braathaa  of  you  and  i>ayt;  "Be  ktndi 

To  Clod  and  your  bett  t«ilt  be  trut '  - 

The  words  you  tpoke  to  ma  that  night 

The  while  wt  wnltrd  for  the  end  - 

Your  thought*  with  Oud; 

My  prayer  to  llim 

For  you. 

My  roae  U  white, 

"Ixive'o  bloaaoms  never  die."  it  Myt, 

And  to  ut  all  tt  tpeaka 

Of  fadelcua  Junes  to  be  our  share 

In  posturea  green, 

XX)  we  but  care 

To  teek  Ood 'a  ways. 

My  roae  It  white. 

It  says  my  mother  wait*  for  me 

In  mansions  fair; 

And  adds :  "But  live  and  die  as  she, 

A  friend  of  Ood. 

And  peace  throughout  eternity 

Will  be  your  share." 

My  rose  is  white. 

And  in  God's  love  will  I  abide. 

His  goodness  pralee. 

I  know  my  mother's  pleading  eyee 

Will  seek  His  face. 

And  through  His  mother,  at  His  side, 

Otrtaln  for  me  my  meed  of  grace 

To  win  an  endless  paradise 

Of  Mothers'  Days. 


A  Farmer  Asks  Some  Pertinent  Questions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  BINDERUP 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  6.  1938 


LETTER  FROM  A  NEBRASKA  FARMER  TO  HIS  CONGRESSMAN 


Mr.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, a  fanner  living  near  Crete,  Nebr.,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  asks  some  very  important  questions,  the  right 
answers  to  which.  If  they  were  made  a  part  of  our  program, 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  go  far  toward  solving  our  dlfDcultles. 
This  farmer  recognizes,  as  our  Nation  must,  that  If  agricul- 
ture Is  to  purchase  the  products  ot  Industry,  then  the  fanner 
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must  receive  a  parity  price  fo 
this  farmrr  also  recognizes 
markf't   for  il.s  products. 
portion  of  the  income  of  Indifctry 

I  think  many  of  us  wondei 
lane  financial   and    Industrial 
concerns  can  borrow  money 
1'..   percent  that  our  farmcj-s 
Irtf^rest  rates  money  and  cre(  It 
homes  and  farms  when  tljey 
world— the  Land. 


with  this  farmer  why  It  Is  If 
organlpatlons   and  shipping 

or  credit  at  from  one*half  to 
cannot  borrow  at  like  low 
with  which  to  finance  their 

offer  the  best  security  in  the 


Hon    Ch 


ha 


M 


acres 

for 


cxn  s 


would 


O    BiHomtiF. 

Wa-'ntngton..  D 

Dtaii  s™     I  have  b««n  intend 
and  thank  you   for  the  cx)py  of 
Information  for  u«  who  do  not 
problem      I  alnc«rely  hope   tbaX 
you  desire  by  meana  of  It. 

There  are  a  numbf-r  of  ua 
yr  ur  district  that  would  Uke 
PTf*ldent,  some  queatlona.  tf  ruct 
ftbly  lack  the  proper  informatlcw 
ton      We  desire  thU  Information. 
get  It  than  to  write  direct  and  U 

We   are   unable   to  underatand 
are    unwUlmg   to   Rlva    the 
fHlllng  to  give  the  producer  parley 
art"  Impoalns?  a  special  lax— c" 
the  difference  between  what  th 
It   makeff   an   unbearable    tax 
ducer  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  rest 

Allow   me   to  explain   by   way 
this    section    of    this   State   farm 
divide  the   farm   in  about  70 
balance  in  feeds      The  yields 
20  buahels  per  acre,  and  corn.  30 
wheat,  at  30  bushels  per  acre, 
ThLs    1  400    bushels,    at    75 
amounts    to    11.050      Wow.    tf 
bushels  at  tl  20  per  buabel 
40   acres   at   30   bushels   per   acn 
Twelve  hundred   bushels,  at  45 
to  •540      Now.   if   parity   were 
cents  per  bushel,  would  be  $1 

The  difference  between  the 
would  get  If  he  received  parity 
special  tax  Imposed  on  the  whe^t 
of  the  rest  of  the  people.     A 
you  add  to  It  his  real,  personal 

We  just  ask  why  the  fanner  Is 
The  public  utilities  (?et  theirs  I 
•Ions,    the    manufacturers 
the  Federal  Beservt  System,  and 
of  It  now      But  the  bowels  of 
la  given  one-ha;f  bllllan  doUan. 

Accordlrig  to  statistics,  about 
Dm  ted   States   are  faxmers. 
money  Invested  is  ^njd  those 
the  farm,  and  It  wtll  make 
tiie  population  do  not  get  their 
It  stops  their  buying  power  and 
people  would  get  thetr  }u>t  azMl 
preaalon  In  one  crop  season. 
tliat  woQld  go  batcfc  to  work 
received   his   honest   share   and 
Paints,  building  mafa^rtaU. 
The  producer  fuzMtementaUy 
taken  away  from  him  by  an 

We  can  neither  understand 
jipeclal  favora  given  Wall  Strael 
manufacturer,  etc..   In   loaning 
1 4    percent    Interest,   and   the 
estate  or  a  farm  nxntcage  Bna 
mortgage   interest   as   weU    as 
lew      Land   is   the   baste   value 
If    you   don't    believe    it.   explain 
and  Japan  in  the  last  yuir  or  so 


Cam.  Nna..  April  29.  1323. 


ng  to  write  to  you  for  sometime' 

Jncle  Sam's  Hospital  Chart      It   M 

%vt  cloae  contact  with  the  money 

you  accompllah  the   results   that 
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Deekat  No. 


Mala 


W1M7 
W 1613 


8«b. 


To«al 


his  products:  In  like  manner, 
t  If  airrlculture  Is  to  find  a 
labor  must  receive  Its  Just 


living  out  In  this  part  ri 
ask  you.  and.  through  you  tht-? 
a  thing  Is  permissible  We  prob- 
to  get  the  viewpoint  of  Wash  inl- 
and we  know  of  no  better  way  to 
a  reliable  source 

why   the   President   and   Con^rps.* 
T   parity   price.     We    feel    that    ;n 
,•  price  Coiigress  and  the  Preti  lent 
tax — the  equivalent  of  ■j.hich    ;~ 
farmer  receives  and  panty  pricf 
almost   confiacatory,    upon    the    pro- 
of the  people 

of   an   example.     Most    farmers    in 

about    180   acres   of    land      Tl:py 

of  wheat.  40  of  com.  and   tlie 

this  county  are  placed  at  wheat. 

bushels  per  acre.     Now.  70  acres  of 

Amount  to   1.400  bushels  of  whrat. 

per    bushel,    the    present    pr'.cf. 

p^ty    were    given    on    wheat — 1.400 

be  tl.GSO.     In  the  cas^  of  corn. 

would   amount   to   1.200  bushels. 

cents,  the  present  prlcf\   amounts 

ven  on  corn.   1.200  bushels,   at   90 


K 

.0)0. 

present  price  and  what   this  farmer 

pould  be  $1,170      This  we  feel  is  a 

and  com  farmer  for  the  t>eneflt 

Urge  tax.  dont  you  think,  when 

indirect  Federal  and  State  taxes' 

not  given  in  Justice  this  fair  share' 

I  rates  through  commerce  commi.s- 

tarlfls.    the    bani^ers    through 

Ubor  through  relief.  $5.000.000.00(' 

earth  rumble  when  the  K.  A.  A 


tbe 


one-third  of  the  populatlicn  of  the 
to  this  people   who   have    then- 
draw  their  Uvlng  directly  from 
to  40  percent.     If  40   percent   of 
Just  share  of  the  Nation's  income 
causes  a  depression      And  If  thes:- 
honest  share  it  would  end  a  de  • 
you  realize  the   number  of   met. 
factory  pay  if  the  producer  Jus-, 
could    b\ry    the    things    he    needs' 
i^ery.  household  equipment,   etc 
thie  mozMy.     Why  should  It  bo 
economic  system? 
xor  can  we  see  any  Justice  in  tho 
.  the  Wall  Street  gambler,  the  bi;; 
them  money  at   from  one-half   to 
man   who   wishes   a   loan   on    real 
pay  from  3^  to  6  peroenrt     F^rm- 
^Ity   property   should    be   very,    ver.' 
an   which  goveriunents  are   built. 
the   actions   of    Italy.   Germany, 


tu  Just 


There  la  no  Justlw  In  the  Government's  Issuing  money  at  80 
cint«  per  •1,000  lu  a  prl'.  lleged  clusa  and  they  In  turn  reloanlng  It 
at  4  to  8  perr«'nt 

Concre&s  slviuld  di>t.ite  the  Knuanre  and  call  of  money,  and 
not  II  fe-*-  b^.::k  TH  in  tiu-  Ftdcnil  R-sfTvc  S-/sU-m.  who  are  oper- 
ating for  thc.r  u'^'n  privuU'  ^;aui  The  ba.slc  idea  of  money  l.s  that 
It  Is  a  mfcliuni  .if  exrhui  jr  a;;d  should  be  issued  In  such  quanti- 
ties to  nut  liampor  busmtiS-  U  should  be  the  servant  of  man. 
not  his  dictator 

We  see  no  rt-a.-^on  for  a  large  and  lncrea/;lng  agricultural  impor- 
tation E-sp-^claliy  wht-n  we  liuve  a  surplus  here  at  homo  and  are 
reclurinc  c  r(  p  ,41  re-*  The  farmer  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
IrnporVktions  t>>  benefit  the  nuuiurncturer's  cxportallons.  Re- 
memb.T  agncu'.iurc  .a  the  ba.sic  ludustiy  uf  any  country.  If  you 
rum   it,   s<;onrr  or  later   the  whole  structure   will  fall   with   It. 

We  are  asking  tht-se  questions  not  in  a  critical  way.  We  would 
Jus",  like  to  kntiw  tiio  r..'a.s(  :\  why  They  appear  to  us  to  be  un- 
Ju.st  Perhaps  we  are  wroni{.  We  Just  wai^t  to  know  the  tiuth, 
We  would  like  to  have  ynur  (explanation  of  the  why  of  these 
thmcs  We  would  like  to  have  you  learn  from  the  President  the 
roa.-iou.  w.hy  he  i.ppo.sf-^  so  many  uf  these  things  We  feel  that 
you  are  mak.intc  a  Rood  record  in  Congrc'sfi.  We  like  your  stand 
and  attitudf  on  q\u'Stion.>(  Thi.H  is  the  reason  we  write  you. 
Very  sintcrt'l;.' 

C.  W.  Knoll. 

P  S-  I  am  a  farmer  anJ  .so  are  my  neighbors,  who  join  in 
thi.s  iPtter  If  Conirrrs^  allow.'*  -A-hrat  to  drop  60  cents  per  bushel 
on  this  new  crup.  they  wiU  '  bu.st'    one-third  of  the  wheat  farmers. 


P.  W.  A.  Project.s  in  California 

EXTENSION  OF^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

(iF   CM- 1  FORM  A 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  6,  1938 


PENDING    P    W    A     APPLICATIONS   FOR    PROJECTS   APPROVED 

FOEi  CAUPORNIA 


Mr.  IZAC.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  list  of  the 
public-works  projects  pending  in  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration for  the  State  of  California.  These  projects  have 
all  been  recommended  and  approved  on  the  45-percent-grant 
basis,  but  no  money  allotments  have  yet  been  made.  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  California  view  with  distinct  favor  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  April  14  for  the  appropriation  of  a 
bilbon  dollars  to  carry  on  the  program  of  public  works. 
Most  of  these  projects  were  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  local  communi- 
ties to  speed  such  work  as  would  give  employment  and  at 
the  same  time  .serve  a  public  need.  It  is  too  bad  this 
poLcy  was  not  followed  consistently  during  the  past  2  years. 
However,  the  projects  listed  here  are  those  which  the  local 
ccmmunities  deemed  desirable  and  for  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost,  provided  the  Federal 
Government  carried  out  its  part  of  the  contract  and  pro- 
vided funds  for  45  percent  of  the  total  cost.  I  am  heartily 
supporting  the  President's  proposal  because  I  feel  it  will 
now  t>e  possible  to  continue  this  program  and  bring  to  com- 
pletion hundreds  of  needed  public  buildings  such  as  schools 
and  hospitals  and  likewise  give  employment  at  a  time  when 
it  IS  so  badly  needed. 


CmHfcmim — List   (bf  conntiu)   of  pending  non-Fedenl  appHcations  for  irhich  no  allotmentx  have  br^-n  made  03  of  Apr.  12,  1938, 

aU   txamined   and  recommended    by   eiimining   diiisiorLs   cm    45 -pc-reit -grant    bans 
INora.— ""W"  pr«c«diaK  dockd  namber  ■■.  e-at-nate-'  a  •t^u.-iii'in  rareiveii  ii:ier  .\pr   s.  itkij 


LMatioa 


Tyi*  r.t  pDJect 


T.otin 


Canal  imppivameot 
Pipe  line  _ 


Grant 


Totil 


$130,  ISO         J120.  l=pil 
117, *««  I         ll7.lt«l 


237.150 


237,  151) 


Total  p^ti 
matetl 

IT    J»-(  t 
Cot  I  * 

$2fi7,000 
HX  473 

6  in.  4 
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California — List  (by  eountia)  of  pending  non-Federal  applioationt  for  which  no  allotments  have  been  ^nade  an  of  Apr.  11.  193t. 
all  examined  and  recommended  by  examining  divisions  on  45 -percent -grant   basis — Oantinued 


Dwket  No. 


MiUn 


WlOTT 
W112S 
\Vll.'49 
Wl.M.S 

V  1  M« 
M  l.\:7 
\V15»« 

V  !»-,«■.' 

wi7oa 


Wi693 
7796 


W1342 

Wieii 

Wl6«7 


W14«57 

Wi62e 


W 1474 

W1.W2 

Wl«2P 
Wl6$4 


W14«0 
Wi558 
W 1571 
W1617 
WiflBS 
W1675 


W1371 

■^1679 
W1701 


W1211 
W1295 
W1475 
W1486 
W1488 
W1523 
W1524 
W1641 
W1542 
W  15.10 
W1S61 
W1568 

Wiaso 

■V\1582 
W1S06 
WI6O6 
W'1625 
\M630 
W1631 
WI632 
W1633 
Wl63« 
WltMO 
\V1643 
W1644 
V^lMfi 
WlR,',] 
WI6S6 

W  166*5 
W1667 

wiers 

WlflSO 
W)6»3 
WlfiHC 
W1889 
Wlfly9 

Winwe 
Wie00 


W1482 
WU03 


Sub. 


Location 


Alam*Kl«  ronnty. 

.K  lamei  la 

Oakland 

Rerkeley 

Oakland 

.  .  ilo 

.  -  «lo I  Sanitary 

irvlngton ...;  Srh(»,il 

.Mfmny ,  lliah  schfxil     

Oakland .■sanitary  wwer 


Tyjie  of  project 


Subway 

Rriiliff     ., 

FIrf  tleiiartrneut. 

Schools...   , 

sewer . 


lyuao 


Total 

Biitto  Couiuy: 

Durham 

CalBvpra.^  County: 

....do 


Contra  Co5ta  County; 

Mount  Diatilo 

Conlra  Cotsta  County. 
Walnut  Creek 


Total. 


Fre."!no  County: 

Fresno 

Caruthers-  - 


Total 

Humboldt  County: 
Eureka 


Imperial  County: 

El  Cenlro 

Calexieo 

Brawlty 


Total. 


Kern  County: 

Bakersfield 

Kernville 

McFarland 

East  Bakersfleld. 

Delano.. 

do 


Total 

Kinps  County: 
Uanford 

Lake  County: 
Clear  lAke.. 
Upper  Lake. 


Total. 


Los  .Vngeles  County: 

Long  Beach 

Redondo  Beach.. 

Venice 

South  Pasadena.. 

Los  Angeles 

...do 

....do 

South  Whittier.. 
South  Pasadena.. 

Pomona 

(tlendftle 

Long  Beach 

Alhambra 

Lonf;  Beach 

Puente 

Lone  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

...  do 

...-do 

...do... 

...do- 

Beverly  Hills 

LoDR  Beach 

San  Pedro 

Los  Angeles 

..-.do 

Santa  Monica 

Lanca"!ter    

Los  .\ngeles 

Pasadena 

.-..do- 

Norwalk 

1.0s  .Vngeles- 

Puente 

Glendaie 

Long  Beaeh 

Los  Angeles 

.--.do 

....do 


Total 

Marin  County: 

Mill  Valley.. 
Mertsed  County: 

Meroed 


High  school. 
Waterworks. 


Fire  department. 

Country  club.  _ .. 
School  addition.. 


Fire  department. 
School 


Detention  home. 


School   

OjTnnasium . 
Waterworks - 


Swimming  pools. 

School 

School  addition.. 

Schools 

Auditorium 

Schools 


Fire  department. 


Auditorium  and  g^mmasium. 
School  addition 


Higb-«chool  addition 

Breakwater 

Pier 

Street  improvement 

Underpass. 

Sanitary  sewer 

do - 

School  improvement 

WaterworV.i 

School  improvement 

School  repairs- 

Municipal  building 

Waterworks 

Street 

School 

Library 

Pumping  station 

Fire  department 

Shop  building 

Storm  sewer 

do... 

School  improvement 

do - -. 

Municipal  improvement.. 

Street  improvement 

Drainage 

City  hall 

Town  hall 

Library 

Streets,  waterworks 

School  addition 

Schfx)!  improvement 

Dock  improvement 

School  improvement 

High-scbool  improvement. 

Grade  croastng 

Schools 

do - 

Universitr  buildings 


School  Improvement. 
School  addiUoa. 


Grant 


n,i2.\ooo 

AM,  400 
12.  47« 
7\<,  740 

277,  3«0 
27, '/U 
S4.  3M 

141, U31 


2.0U,8flO 
0,000 

77.  W» 


11, 4M 

8,.'B2 
6.300 


Total 


tl. 


»-2U,  400 
12.4('V 
741,740 

277.:iK0 
27,  2tf 
HSft4 
3K.»fiO 

141.  U31 


2.055,880 
0,000 

77.  MO 


X.OM 


31,  .WO 
5,850 


37,350 
18.000 


3,082 
30,475 
10.907 


34.554 


47.086 
13.500 
10.530 
164.230 
23,040 
80,303 


S38,fl68 
12.800 


7,200 
7,223 


14.423 


74.386 

615, 4M 

U.175 

13.060 

211,860 

43,285 

45.788 

15,  MO 

33,637 

33,076 

31,500 

63.000 

11,520 

37,  9.S3 

20.260 

7,272 

17.073 

8M,550 

434.700 

106,246 

46,085 

33.750 

31.500 

14,670 

2,  215. 350 

13,  .MM 

158,787 

91075 

147,368 

4a  680 

308.400 

11,250 

31.500 

31,330 

90.  M6 

0a212 

Z0(6.455 

1,407.314 

400,000 


0.730.404 
18,000 
14.400 


11,454 
8,332 

^^oo 


20,088 


31,.V)0 


37,350 
18,000 


3,082 
30,475 
10,007 


34.554 


47,085 
13,500 
10,530 
164,250 
23,040 
80,363 


338,668 
12,600 


7,300 
7,223 


14.423 


74.300 

515,454 

82,175 

13,050 

211,250 

43,285 

45,788 

15,080 

a.  537 

33.075 

31,500 

63,000 

11,520 

87,053 

30,2.y) 

7,272 

17.072 

880,550 

434,700 

106,246 

40,605 

33,750 

31,500 

14,670 

2,215,35C' 

13,500 

168,787 

34,075 

147,268 

40,080 

208,400 

11.250 

31,500 

31,330 

90.213 
2,046,456 

1,  mn,  314 

400.000 


0,730,404 
18,000 

14,400 


Total  Mti- 

matwl 

project 

casta 


$2,800,000 

7:aaoo 

27,731 
177,  200 
616,400 

•a  BOO 

in,  304 

03,000 

sl^40l 


4,M8,8B7 
28,000 

173.000 


36,464 

18,  617 
14,000 


67,971 


70,000 
13,000 


83,000 
40.000 


6,850 
4^500 
Hi»7 


70,847 


lOiOSS 
30,000 
23,400 

185,000 
61.900 

in,  MS 


16,000 
10,061 


82.061 


186,385 
1,146,454 

ruam 

SI.  900 
«gt444 

98,180 
101,753 
15,400 
74.527 
73.500 
70,000 
14^000 
28^900 
84,340 
45,000 
16,180 

>7,«ao 

1.009,000 

908,000 

986,  l«S 

109,710 

76;  900 

701 990 

33,600 

i  023, 000 

30,200 

352,880 

a.  MO 

S27.9M 
90,  MO 

4C3L000 
25.000 
70.000 
09,637 
81.435 

900.471 
4.646.466 
1^  327.994 

909,  OM 


21.823,391 
M,90e 
82.000 
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CmUfornia^-Ust  (by 


)  o/ 


IVrkM  No 


MtJa 


•«ub 


WI.'M 

1 



WI.'M 

wum 

wum  > 
wum  ! 

W)*i;4 

Wi.«; 

Wum 

W   MM 





wim 
wiao 

Wl» 
Wl»7 
WiM 

..,.„-.,. 

WISI 
WIS14 

wiai 
wim 

WIW 

wim 

VMM 
WICS 
WlW 
Wl&W 
WVbH 
Wt«»0 

wiaofi 

Wl«W 

WI46. 

WMSM 

witr» 

i 

W1««S 

wiaw 

WMBO 



Wins 

W1M7 
WU3V 

wis:? 

W  I«1J 

WM& 

. ._ 

wiu: 
wiao; 
witu 

WllU 

WWM 
WMM 
WI107 
W14M 

mm. 

B^HSn**! -  - . 

i^lan 


Totel     .  . 
Na{<a  Cmtnty 
Si.  H«l««a    . 

Ormntf  C««nit]r 
PWaatia 
(>T»nc«  Coot 
KkJiOftM.. 

BwM  Park 

Aa»h«tm 

Tntel 
PlaMT  (Vwinty 
KowvUte      . 


County 


Ti>ul. 


Smtrmawoto  <'minty 
r.lk  (ktiw        .. 


ToUl. 


9ma  nKaanliiii  Taunt y 
ilo 


ToUJ. 


■u  IMocfi  rmintjr: 

8«i  WtW'  

do  

.  do   . 

Ktiwodklr)     

KnoMilM 

0«MiBin<l«     

S«n  Diece. . 

KArrona    

AJliiB*  

(ten  lUimo 

8an  UiKCo  (^>unty 

U  \f  «*   

i»«Q  Dmsku    


ToUl 


Saa  rnaieiaico  Coimty. 
S«n  rrw>ci5ct.i  .   . .. 

.   .  do   

...  do  

do 


Total. 


Ban  JoMioin  Cocnty; 
^ttoektuB.     

8u>«ktua 

Tot*l 


Skc  MatM  County: 

BvrliiMmap      

8iw.  Mstoo  <  Oaaly . 

8mi  Mauo 

dfi.       -.- 

H«yshof»<"ujr 

iioilwowd  <-  ay 


Tout. 


8*nu  Barhan  Totiaty; 

Santa  Maria 

<'«r|Mat«rla 

^iUiU  Yi»z       

Santa  Barfooni 


Total 


Santa  Clara  County: 

S;lC  J<1M 

KanuCi 
San  JuM  . 
Palo  All« 


Tatal 

Uikiayou  County 


-Wederml  mpplicat.on*  tar  ufiirh  no  allot mrnts  hafv  V»»ti  mad''  as  of  Ajrr    12.  1938, 
iwrmlaf    by   examintng  divitioiu   cm    45 -percent -^ant    ba»i.»-  -Continued 


T)pc  of  protect' 


Tot^l  ^ti- 
iruiUxl 

pr>ijt-<-t 
11  at* 


School  ail<1itM>n 


Dam 


Storir;  rtflww 

S<*>«>oi   Mi'llllOfl 

((VTTir;,i«iu:n    ... 


arlMiu^  adtlilHtO . 


Ci'v  hnll 


<iyiiHMMi<iin .... 


School    . 
CUv  ^:in- 


Duiptriai  pLiut 
KanTvutr 
I'ipt  UiK     

SttWKlJ      .  .      

Kr.st>rv>>ir    . .__ 


ScliuiMjk. 

<v:u'  '  v1<1ltton. 

U.istiiijU         „ 

<  )'.\  h-\l\  411.1  )aiL„ 
V.'^;  Ill* 


Sri). 


1  i»..!!i;' 
,r  iK.i" 


nients . 


uiflaooo 


1. 100. 000 


KX,  ■V'.t 


ii.  175 


Ul.872 


8.325 
S3,  OS 

78.750 


Ittf'.V.i 


a.  175 


lii»v  :itW 


91,H72 


ii,439 
7H,750 


1  .'.2,  m  I 

,M,  'flO 
904.  \K 


IS,  500 

74.30K 

175,000 


lar 


I 


J«)0,  U«)   I 

4.'..  fHK)   I 

10,  Zi:  I 
ix  lai  I 

J,  7ICJ    , 

121.  MH  I 
4. 278  I 

u  r-r  i 

.'„  ro  , 

34.  >7   ' 
^j.  f.O 
SNMO 


it 


4,  r.s 


air.  808 


IS*' 


ill 

:-■(  I 


t.  441196 


C't^irlhiMi.'*' 

Rak(»<l  Uriut!«tt 

Ki«  LrKil>  .l,->!ri!i.iunii 

tyciii^i 


Wharv.is 

S<"lki«»l 
VViUVtMJIi.*, 


I'wiiOP  !4a:.MM1 

Hn-Ue  

t'lTV  >i«OIU'l.UMUit  . 

StihiXti 
.^U'lilunutii 


Ftre  .leftartuMCl. 

.^^•JUAil      .  


>  MUli  IKRLMI. 


UafUir  iiuiir.ivrnM'nt. 

li(W>()ll«l  *lJ.L...Li 

HiK'i  *<.li<«t< 


xtiDtwtmu . 


1M.O0O 
"42,066 


IM.OQO 


J'J.  4.30 
58,500 


i    4a.v  KiJ 

f'   77'    .fo 

li  ,S42  Si. I 


1,642,155 


1  t'(,i,  i:u 

h,  77'..  2l«» 
IZ.S42.  .U.I 


2.  nnn,  ono 

inn.  imii 

22, 7,111 

33,fln(i 

liflKS 

f.:i,  f„«/; 

271  ii;« 

«,  .vo 

1 1.  6011 

7n.  hwo 

1  «i,  l><K) 


3.3l«  070 

,v^  ir  wii 

1    1«1,  !») 


21.  CiM.   iM-.> 


M.  iiw:i         72  fi«2,7K0 


ini 

4.V 

,-ri.- 

1 

4.\.i    ! 

22.^ 

45.1 

22 

".i«i 

-".; 

,'<»)  1 

.yi 

'<*) 

34 

MA    \ 

"'" 

.V1-.4    . 

Tfi, 

Sfr4 

1^  JiU 


i-A.  .+  iw 


0,307 
19,  4M 
12.430 
IZdlS 

8.  1«S 
81,818 


143.  inh. 


8. 775 
4V.  MO 

7.  aoo 

36,730 


91.755 


MOhOOO 

is&.ono 


9,307 
19.485 

12.421) 

IJ.  ulj 

!s.l63 

81.818 


.^.M.«V< 


an,  4«ii 

43.  Wii 

27,  fWVl 

2«,  TT»lt 

IS,  144) 

1«1.  '<H 


143.  IM 


8.775 

40.0SO 

7.300 

26,7Ai 


SIH,  OH 


91,  7. 


19  W) 

lOH.  irn) 

K..  lYV) 

.««  400 


810.  i«*i 

l.V.    UK' 

:;  '-!>  '.j;!,  :7 

.>  i'V'  ,  .'■>,  i»>,'. 


1,  iUft,  ns  I     1.  4Mv  33.^ 


2.  ino,  cir») 
*m.  i«) 

1,  1«2  "VH) 


J,  f<2'.  S» 
2?.  000 
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California — List   (by  counties)  of  pending  non-Federal  applications  for  which  no  allotments  have  hem  made  as  of  Apr.  12,  1938, 
ail  examined  and  recommended   by   examining  divisions   on   45-percent-grant   basis — Continued 


Docket  No. 


Main 


W14:9 
>V  1 7L.0 


■\V  1!  TO 
W  1  i  92 
"W  1 .127 
\\  IMS 


WKV14 
WlMO 


wiai7 

\N12>4 
Wn27 

\\  lif'. 

\vi;i4: 

W14A1 
\V  Kiftl 


Sub. 


Location 


Type  of  project 


Sonoma  County: 

ClaverJalo, School. 

PetiluTiia     -  -  - do . 

Heal.isburg _ Storm  sewer. 


Loan 


Grant 


Total. 


Stani-slflus  County: 

Mo..lcsto 

.       do 

SiHni.'slaus  County. 
Modesto 


Total. 


Sutter  County: 

F.iust  Ninilaus  . 

Tuolumne  County: 
SuDora 


Ventun*  County; 
Ventura.. 

Oxnard   

Ventura  County 

lluet>eme   

'  i\niir>l    

McM)rpark     

...do 


Total 

Cirand  total. 


Record  bi.ildins: 

IloSpltA]    

Pi;*  lines 

Cauivl  improvement. 


»l'i.750 

i:  Kit 

K  7W1 


37,  275 


Tot^ 


$l.V7.'iO 
liS26 

|J,7110 


37,  rs 


nymnasium 

School  addition. 


Waterworks  Improvement. 

School  improvement   

\V  hftrve,<! 

Harhor  improvement 

Drains. 

Schools      .  

School  improvcmeijl  


JW,  000 
1&5,100 

'  17.x  000 


61.300 

Sa.  273 

171.  OtW 

24.093 


61.300 

39,  273 

171.000 

24.UU3 


'2<Ji,  680 

12,307 
53.  100 


409,000 


379,836 

.")«.  4.S4 

135.000 

7K3.  ODO 

14^1,  IM 

31,7.V* 

*J,  273 

l.-VW  302 


295,666 

11307 
53,100 


379.036 
125.  4,S4 
300.000 

7sa,ooo 

31h,  ISl 
81,  7."* 
30,273 

1,968,308 


ToUl  esti 

ma  tod 

project 

costs 


$35,000 

19.350 


ex  MO 


136.300 
S7.  273 

3MO.O0U 
53,540 


657. 113 

27,350 
US.  000 


1.783.000      39.  918,  419      41.699,  419 


843.  6.1fi 

12.%  4M 

301)  (KM 

,740,000 

31\  ISl 

70.  575 

67.273 


3,4*15.  119 
114.34.1,293 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  6,  1938 


LETTER    FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA    BOARD    OF   TRADE,    AND 

REPLY 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent which  I  have  received.  I  am  extending  my  remarks  and 
including  therem  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  regarding  the  wage  and  hour 
bill,  and  my  reply  thereto : 

Philadixphia  Boaro  of  Trade, 

Philadelphia,  May  4,  1938. 

Hon.  MlCHABL  J.  Bradlet, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  Please  oppose  any  advancement  In  con- 
Bideration  of  the  wage-hour  bill  now  In  the  Rules  Committee. 
Our  sincere  conviction  Is  that  this  wUl  afford  no  permanent  ad- 
vantage to  labor,  either  In  the  Philadelphia  section  of  the  country 
or  elsewhere. 

The  measure  Inspires  bureaucratic  control  which  will  prove  eco- 
nomically unwise  as  it  affects  manufacturing  and  distribution  of 
merchandise,  as  well  as  employment  of  labor. 

You  will  act  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  your  constituenls  by 
declining  to  sign  the  petition  and  in  exerting  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent a  rule  which  will  bring  the  bill  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Philadixphia  Board  or  Trade, 
H.  W.  Wills,  Secretary. 


Congress  or  the  Unituj  States, 

House  of  Repkescntatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  5.  1938. 
Philadxlpria  Boaio  or  Trade, 

Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Attention  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wills,  secretary.) 
Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  acltnowledge  and  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  May  4,  Ln  which  you  urge  me  to  oppose  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
and  to  withhold  my  signature  from  the  petition  to  discharge  the 
Rules  Committee  from  consideration  of  the  bill  in  ord«  that  it 
might  be  brought  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 

As  I  have  received  similar  communications  from  several  of  your 
members,  which,  due  to  the  voliune  of  correspondence  In  my  offlce. 


I  have  been  unable  to  immediately  answer,  I  felt  that  perhaps  It 
would  be  well  if  I  would  reply  at  once  to  your  letter,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  record,  to  place  your  communication  and  my  answer 
thereto  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  reason  that  this  peti- 
tion will  be  presented  to  the  House  tomorrow. 

Frankly,  inasmuch  as  I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  your 
organization  Is  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  Philadelphia  and 
to  encourage  Industrial  development  which  would  provide  employ- 
ment and  thus  Insure  a  prosperous  community  In  our  city,  I  can- 
not understand  your  opp)osltion  either  to  the  petition  to  discharge 
the  Rules  Committee  or  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

As  a  Philadelphia  organization,  you  must  be  aware  of  the  havoc 
caused  in  Philadelphia  by  the  migration  of  our  Industries,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  textile  field,  to  other  parts  of  the  country  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  exploitation  of  labor 
through  low  wages  and  long  hours  I  cannot  think  that  you  are 
unaware  of  the  many  empty  mills  in  Kensington  and  elsewhere  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  consequent  Increase  in  unem- 
ployment and  with  many  trained  craftsmen  with  no  outlook  before 
them  except  a  place  on  the  re?lef  rolls.  You  must  also  be  aware 
of  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  local  merchant  and  the 
small-business  man  through  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  because 
of  these  empty  factories. 

The  wage  and  hour  bill  voted  upon  at  the  last  sesBlon  of  Con- 
prt.ss  provided  for  a  minimum  wage  of  •le  a  week  for  a  40-hour 
week.  To  me  this  was  little  enough  for  the  bill  to  provide  as  a 
minimum  wage,  as  I  think  the  American  workingman  Is  entlMed 
to  a  great  deal  more  than  this  In  order  to  be  able  to  provide  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life  for  his  family.  The  present  bill  sets  a 
minimum  even  below  this  level,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
how  anyone  can  defend  existing  wages  In  certain  sections  of  the 
country  as  a  standard  for  the  American  workingman. 

TTiis  bill  is  specifically  intended  to  help  communities  like  Phila- 
delphia retain  their  industries  and  to  provide  a  deterrent  for  fur- 
ther migration  of  Indvistry  from  our  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
you  would  dispassionately  analyze  present  conditions  In  our  city, 
you  would  be  forced  to  the  realization  that  Philadelphia  will  benefit 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill  perhaps  more  than  any  other  cit^'  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason  you  should,  as  an  urgahlza- 
tion  whose  ptirpose  Is  to  promote  trade  and  commerce  within  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  be  one  of  its  foremost  advocates,  rathsr  than 
to  be  taking  a  position  of  opposition  to  the  legislation.  There  are 
always  those  who  can  advance  academic  arguments  against  any 
progressive  and  humane  measure,  but  in  the  last  analysis,  I  think 
the  question  is  simply  whether  or  not  you  favor  continuation  of 
conditions  which  have  caused  the  migration  of  Industry  and  Im- 
poverished thousands  of  our  citizens  In  Philadelphia,  or  whether 
you  deem  it  advisable  to  protect  the  people  of  PhiladelDhia. 

I  wish  the  wage  and  hour  bill  would  go  a  great  deal  further 
than  it  does,  but  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
Intend  not  only  to  sign  the  petition,  but  In  my  capecUy  as  a 
member  ot  the  unofBclal  steering  committee  working  for  the  bill.  I 
Intend  to  exert  all  of  my  efforts  few  lU  passage,  and  I  muat 
frankly  say  that  I  cannot  understand  how  any  organization  In 
Philadelphia  can  Jtistlfy  Its  poaltion  as  an  opponent  of  this 
legislation. 

During  the  recent  hearing  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee for  the  40-foot  channel  In  the  Delaware  River,  and  also  the 
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Cocnni  trot 


p«wal   t<:  ><r(Ht  a.  bridge  ftcroM  tb«  Del 
rt-prrikt.tii-.ivcs  lo  W**hlngton  to  pr«4e 
of  PhiiiidelptiM      I  •rid  my   cclleu<ru«|« 
th«t    »!m<«    to    rtxip«riit*»   with    you. 
«rr«   ■ctiDK   tar   tho   bast   InttrraU 
Kind    U)    br    abif    to    wfurr    pM«««Ko 
40  f'H>t  rbannel  in  Philad'lphia.  and 
nppo«r  th«  conitructlon  of  the  brld|;<' 
you   w-rc  doing  •  coiuitructive  wurk 
T«nr  happy  m  contitctloti   with   thi» 
m*'un«     importann*    to    Pliilnd^lphi* 
pft'mdri;  ni»   had    xhe   cot);  rririon    rf 
gruuix»   whicQ   »«  orgsriUWKl    to    i»dvi» 
«X  PbiliMlclphM. 

Very  iruiy  youri. 


Oommtttec  on  ttm  pro- 

kw»r«.  your  argmnlZAUon  lent 

nt  f  tlmooy  in  Um  inurefii 

wrr«   mor*    than    hnppv   a.' 

fc^cBvi.so    wp    n-tiliwd   that    you 

'   Philrtdeiphiu     and    we   were 

[   k-KUUtuin    MUthoriziisK    th? 

o  takf  th*'  nocesjMiry  ^u-pj  ?•> 

across  the  rlvor      I  f-fl  Uih* 

It  that   timp  a'ld  I   wcvilrj  b<" 

l«ftBlatlon.  which   la  of  ptra- 

ir    thp    Conffrfssmen    from 

her    Than    the    rpproit.  v\   of 

ic««   thf    conirntTi  111    ii:ut*>si.s 


MiCKArL    J      BKAm.CT. 


Minimum  Pay  Bil 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR 

or  M  ASSACHlfsrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RF 
_  Friday.  May 


XXCSBFT  PROM  THI  CHRIST  AN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  short  excerpt 
from  the  ChzisUan  Science  Moni^,  oX  Boston,  on  the  mim- 
mum  pay  bill  for  Brazil: 

Rio  DC  jAifTiao.  May  2— President  Vargas  marked   Internatirnal 
Labor  Day  ye»t*rday  by  signing  a  dwree  creating  regional  coauni* 
aJotw  charged  with  establlahlng  mtnln  um  wages  for  all  workers 

ThpiT  win  be  a  commlaslon  in  each  of  Brazil's  20  states,  tiie  far- 
WBBt  Territory  at  hen.  and  the  PedefalCHHtrlct  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

The  decTve.  signed  tn  a  ceremony 
minimum  wage  as  the  remuneration 


for  Bnizil 


REMARKS 


D.  HEALEY 


FRESENTATIVES 
).  1938 


it  Ounabara  Palace.  defVnert  a 
for  an  adult  worker  of  either 


MX  for  a  normal  day's  service,  which]  would  permit  at  a  given  time 
IB  a  gtTen  region  "the  sattsfactlon  ol  normal  needs. " 

The  commlaslcms  wtU  be  made  of  lot  less  than  5  nor  more  than 
11  members.  Chairmen  will  be  chcxen  by  President  Vargas,  while 
labor  and  employers  each  will  choose  half  of  the  body  of  each 
commlaaion . 

The  decree  U  effectlTe  tmmcdlateW. 
be  some  tUne  before  each  commlsaic  n  could  reach  conclusione  on 
the  coet  of  UTtr;g  In  Its  region,  somet  ling  that  must  be  done  t>ef ore 
may  t>e  fixed. 


Letters  to  Secretary  of  War 
Concerning 


and  Secretary  of  Navy 
leliom 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  EMANUBL  CELLER 

OP  NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday. 


YORK 

R8PRESENTATIVES 
5.  ISiM 


Mai 


Lrrrsna  to  thb  sicretar:  ss  op  war  and  navt 


Mr    CKLLSR.    Mr    8p«aker 
remarks  In  Uw  Ricom.  X  include 
I  have  forwarded  to  tbe  Secretaitjr 
tarr  o(  the  Navy,  voldnf  itrong 
•ate  of  helium  to  th«  Qertnan 


Bon   Ramit  II  W 


Nizl 


Mr  Da*a  mt.  Sacnraar:   Tou  an 


Coatrot  Boartf.  aad  It  oorrectly 
to  and  advoeatad  the  m1«  and 
e«Me  r«M  of  iMitum  gM  «o  ta«  Tiuila 
Deutsche  Beppeiui  Rbederel 


but  It  was  expected  It  would 


REMARKS 


inder  leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  letters  wtilch 

of  War  and  to  the  Secre- 
opTKMUlon  to  the  proposed 

Qoverninent. 


Mat  e.  1038 


fWf  orted. 


a  member  of  the  ItnnRlona 
you  gave  your  cooaent 
of  approximately  18.000.000 
■alcA  thraufft  ns  •t«B|,  Ute 


The  Uw  that  we  pa-'wiod  pr'^clud'**  und<T  p'-nsiltv  thr  sale  and 
export  of  ilui  rarp  k»»  in  qianiitii's  of  milKar',  .;:;.•  ■•••.ui-f,  imd 
furth*?r   prohibits   tlir  sonmnilNtion   ni    ^urh   <)u«!vinr»   ntvi>r»d 

M.r,  I  M  ^p<  I  ■  •'.,:■.  ,1  1-,  '.y\. I  ■ '..■■:  r  ■  ■..■'.<  ~  i:  >  :i.ilj\..iy  ex- 
p.Tt  ;r.  ■,'  ir  U";m' ttur-iu.  v.-  .  .  :.  ufflcor  or  .\:  e:  - u:  cm/on, 
whii  ai.iv  t.nvf  ii<h  .^ed  \<^v.  'i.nT  !  7  ^»'>(.  .,00  cubic  fee'  t--  i.-*  of  tr.:.l- 
Mrv  .liiporiance?  It  sr<  i:.-^  i[.  :;..uoufl  that  the  ijt-c:- tary  .)f  the 
lii-c  li  r  who  is  not  ch.ng.c  a.  ,.  thf  defense  of  tn.  i.n:  t  i.-..  .u 
r.ir  ;l^  !  -.■:i  disf'nvcr  from  the  i  '.  :■  --  at  leiX.--.t,  rh'      :  :v  n.' m- 

iT-       r    tl.r    {-"r-'^irlmt  «   Ciihlnet    •■' -,:'\r\r".    That    ^liol;         ;     :i.'      V...- 

\irr-  I'f  i.js''  wuin   h»  mimical  to  ottr  bf-t   ir.irn    ■-  if  <r'cl   -o  the 
Qrrman  Kelch 

!;.  tl..•^  H  •  ::fctlon  It  must  be  remembered  fh.it  stc  O- T-.ian 
Re;ci.  ...1,-  ,iK.:  requested  leave  to  purchase  an  ncUiiMitiiil  4n,ix''  ;h)0 
cub. I  :  '  ui  :.«'Xt  year  and  40.000.000  cubic  U-r'  the  s  i.  r  .cunt; 
yc..i  i:.,-  •\  il'l  mcke  a  total  purrhp'r  n-nhin  2  year'-  ol  «7,- 
f>no  Ocy)  rMb:i  rf-''*  It  is  trur  that  ■*-■<•!.■  >  Tntative  r.pprc- .i  but 
tn:  17.;"..: 0 .0'""'  m,i  ■•  ft'et.  NrvprU.fl.  :s  this  purchase  'A'ould  be 
aetnnert  tin  !■-  i.r-d  •  r;i:isactio!  r,j.iM-\'i\  i;  nmst  be  ctirtcia'-eil 
v,;'h  •.:••,.■  i:.'ii'-t,i:  ^•■\\vuv  •:  •:'  "-.  '  '!  'i  ii  to  jJlle  up  Imporu-iu 
hior**  of  uuUtKrv   m«'<-ti«'l  M-a^ii-;  «   |J•>^^  i.lp  iinval  blockade 

F'i'-' :•:•:. ere  y  .w  :.  i  '  ■  '  'd  us  u<  .i;;pr' pri.>*c.  In  add;ti' n  to 
fuucis  alrci.dy  aih't •< -1  f  14  i)<..).000  foi-  Hiai.i'.rtTftf'.  B;un.s  a.m  •<«»«- 
rcT^'  drf'^.-.ac  for  our  eastern  cities.  The  coulen.pirpd  (^-prrT  of 
this  vast  quantity  of  helium  might  w.(-ii  rende:  a  uuliuy  such 
pe.ncoRst  defen.'ie,  because  hellum-fllled  ciir'.k;.b;.  s  would  be  im- 
pervion.*  to  all  unt (aircraft  attack,  partlculnrly  bef'ftii.ie  of  the  liCn- 
infle-nxmablf  ni:d  nonexplosive  qualities  of  ht-Uurn. 

In  c.>.nclis;  n  !«  It  net  ffir  more  Important  to  consider  A.'r.erican 
raliiPi   ilirti.  .i;.y  foreign  interests  i;.  ti-.a  inaiier? 

I  anxiously  dwait  your  reply. 
Yours  vtry  truly. 


M.\Y   G,    l'J38 

Hon     C-LAV^t    \      SWANSON 

St-r-eiarij  ;■•  :h,'  S-ru  U".,;..>; ''.-of '>^ .  D  C 
My  DrAR  Mr  Secrftahy  V  :  .;*'  ne  of  the  Ir.ter-Cablnrf  Com- 
miUee  that  wa-  asked  to  rt-cor.mend  a  policy  coccerr;i:.K  ihe  sale 
and  e.xport  of  ht  Hum  I  ;ini  Mifi  rmed  that  yov.  wtTe  c;  e  .1  ihe 
members  of  that  ccn.nurTci-  -ha*  rf-nsmit'd  to  ti'.e  sa^e  and  export 
of  17.900.000  cubic  feet  of  tht.'-  rare  helium  gas. 

\  statute  which  we  passed  ?or:io  time  aeo  pr'-h'.'^tts.  under  dire 
penalty,  the  sale  of  such  ea->  w.  quar-tities  of  n.I.t.ary  irnp-^rtance, 
and  furthermore,  preclude--  i',>  accumulaiion  abr  «ad  in  military 
quantities. 

Br  It  remembered,  'hat  the  Third  Rei<  h.  thro'S'Jh  lt.«  atrent.  the 
Deut.'srh''  Zeppehn  Rhed  TPi  ha?  no*  only  app'.:ed  for  an  Im- 
mediate purchase  of  17  900.0no  cubic  feet  but  has  also  asked  for 
8<i,0ov0  ixxi  additional  oubic  ieet  ovt-r  a  period  of  2  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  vour  Department  ':-onc!udes  that  the 
purcha.se  ';f  97  300, COO  cuoir  feet  of  tli;-  k^a.-.  culd  not  be  de'-med 
an  accuxnulalion  of  military  importance.  While  it  Is  true  the 
present  contrm.plat'd  sale  :>  but  for  17  3nnoori  cubic  fee'  .ctich 
sale  cani>:it  be  >-r.  .--idered  -»  piira"e  and  di-'-'tmct  f:nni  the  request 
of   pvircha!>>">   uf    Bo  ■  i)">    lOO    ;"dc>:c   fert    morf 

I  am  anxicu-  tu  :::!•>. -a  wtiether  or  not  auy  official  in  your  De- 
pa''tmenT  who  1?  a"^  American  r1ti7er.  an.i  offl-'er.  reponed  to 
you  the  deslrabilllv  of  vour  crin.sentiuK  to  thin  sale,  and  whether 
such  officer  put  himself  on  record  before  you  that  such  quantity 
was  f»ot  of  miiiiarv  imporianv^c 

There  1"  a  trrear  d'Ml  'if  pr-^pntr^ndu  ''vldrntly  Nazi  Inspired. 
ftjia;n.<t  Seorf-^'ary  ,f  iiitt,;'  r  Irke^  because  rf  his  persistent  re- 
fusal 'o  con.sent  to  the  sale  of  this  g^s  arul  !::.-;  sincere  attempt  to 
abide  by  the  law  that  v.e  passed  m  c  lisoixe  fhi.--  v.is'lv  important 
military  as.set  of  the  Unitrd  States  \'.'e  spent  vast  sums  of  money 
fur  the  purchase  pn'ducU'  n.  and  conservation  cf  this  gas.  We 
Bet  up  a  monopoly  b'Cuase  it  was  a  mlUlary  asat-t,  and  for  no 
oth«r  reason 

I  noticed  a  statement  iii  the  press  recently  chiding  Secretary 
Ickes  for  not  acilug  according  to  the  Golden  Rule  with  tlie  Ger- 
man Oovernmen'  m  which  *ho  a.ss.-rt'.on  was  made  that  the 
wnter  liad  been  iuiru<luc*<l  Ui  Dr  Eckener  In  ilie  Navy  Depart- 
initit  by  Mr  ¥  Willy  von  Meist<r,  his  repre*entHtive  I  would  like 
to  Know  .t  this  Mr  Von  Mei>t»?r  i«  a  commLsaumed  officer  or  a 
civilian  employie  of  the  Na^  v  Departintnt  If  not.  u  he  by  any 
chance  the  Mr  F  W  \on  Meister  referred  to  m  «n  article  in  the 
Nation  cJ  June  5,  1937  enliileii  What  Are  the  /Vmeritan  Naxis 
Dotn^''"  and  ;n   \«.liich  the  f'dl-  Aini;   -'atcnteni  appearetl . 

•  The  criiU-r  lor  tktinar.  tci  :.!;i  .il  .i.t.'.,..;ri  ce  h.i>  X-cvn 
rec^rrnntiTd,  The  old  Teclini  ch.-:  \  r.'.n  i,v  '!:••  r.;:nul  screen. 
T!.e  Ic.idrr  of  tl;.-  N'evv  Y.  i  rv  Ct  •.i,,,o  (Cr'f.r.an  .^r,  .  t  Si.itc  Pohcei, 
Erii:«t  Kiaiur  V. ..  liiaair, ,  r^  pi.u  -d  Knd.lph  WUdi  rmann,  w  1-  >  ^^  as 
c<nis:d'T''d  melflrlen',  i»"tli  thi-  Na.tl -*rn";rd  D;;  loni  Iiuenleur 
Rtidolpli  Plckenhnvk  Mr  I'lckpn^rnck  i-  :.' -p.c  -;>^;«>  for  cc  nvey- 
ini<  technical  Infnrm'^tt'^n  'o  Dr  M,c^.i,,,i*  :>:  'i-.e  O-rnian  Ern"l- 
nevr^t  fltio  \\  Bc!,,i  !■'  \V;i;>  .vn  Mel«trr  of  'he  New  York  offre 
of  tl'.e  IVutM-he  Zeppelin  Ilhederel  is  stm  In  ch  irgc  o.'  all  tech- 
nical inl«  iliKciii-o  Hi.d  wrt.'s  recently  r'V',,iji hnr.ed  ,:i  thf*  oftlce.  Be- 
sides, he  !i  offlcial  l(nl<on  man  f'^r  the  N:\rl  Par*y  Tvl'h  the  most 
important  .fmerlmn,  in  luiTrial  and  cominefial  lns!ltution.«  — 
Caveant  Con^ules 

And  Is  he  the  mime  Mr  F  W  ton  Meistcr  who,  I  am  mfcrmpd, 
makes  Uie  afBdavit  in  support  of  the  applicaticu  of  the  German 
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Oovemment  for  the  export  of  thli  quantity  of  helium,  and  whoae 
unsupported  statement,  that  It  la  not  of  military  importance,  was 
the  sole  evidence  before  the  Munitions  Control  Board  at  the  time 
the  allotment  waa  approved? 

If  this  U  the  gentleman.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  of  the 
"entry  and  connections"  he  has  In  the  Navy  Department. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  our  nav»l  defenaea  and  the 
connection  of  helium  therewith,  I  deem  this  communication  worthy 
of  your  earnest  and  personal  attention.  I  awaK  with  Interest 
jrour  reply. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Emamttsl  Cn.rni 


Why  the  Farmers  Are  Insolvent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  6.  193S 

Mr.  TEIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  farmer.  I  am  a 
city  man.  I  have,  however,  spent  much  of  my  life  on  the 
farm  suid  am  reasonably  familiar  with  the  problems  and 
conditions  that  the  farmer  has  to  contend  with.  I  have, 
moreover,  a  firm  belief  that  the  people  of  the  cities  cannot 
prosper  and  that  labor  cannot  find  ready  employment  at 
decent  wages  unless  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  receive  an 
adequate  return  for  the  products  of  their  toil,  and  have 
greater  buying  power  with  which  to  purchase  goods  made 
by  the  workers  in  industry. 

It  has  long  been  a  tradiUon  of  the  Parmer-Labor  Party,  to 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  to  denounce  the  practice 
of  gambling  in  the  necessities  of  life.  The  Fanner-Labor 
Party  of  my  State,  at  its  last  convention,  held  in  Duluth. 
Mirm^  In  March  1938,  declared  in  its  platform  for— 

A  program  fixing  a  fair  minimum  price,  based  on  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  major  a^lcultural  commodities  needed  for  the  home  mar- 
ket and  at  a  fair  exchange  value  with  such  protective  devices  as  may 
be  necessary  to  give  the  American  market  to  the  ALmerlcan  farmers. 

FAVOR  LIGlSt-ATION  FOk  ALL  WIALTH  PRODtTCXaS 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  farm  legislation.  It  Is 
probable  that  I  know  more  about  the  labor  problem  than  I 
do  about  the  farm  problem.  But  I  have  had  a  sincere  desire 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  problems  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  hope  that,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  I  may 
vote  understandingly  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  producers 
of  all  of  the  wealth  of  this  Nation. 

I  voted  for.  the  farm  bill  enacted  in  the  early  part  of  this 
present  session.  I  thought  It  was  better  than  no  farm  bill 
at  all.  I  noticed  that  many  of  my  colleagues  seemed  to  vote 
for  that  bill  with  much  reluctance.  Even  Chairman  Jowis, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  seemed  to  have  his 
own  misgivings  about  the  matter.  In  closing  the  debate, 
Just  before  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill,  he  seemed  to  be 
coming  around  to  the  Farmer-Labor  point  of  view.    He  said: 

If  thu  measure  does  not  work  out.  1  feel  that  the  next  step  as  to 
cotton  and  poaalbly  as  to  other  farm  commodities  will  be  to  estab- 
llsh  a  price  for  that  portion  of  the  production  which  la  used  in  this 
country,  and  through  a  penalty  provlalon  as  a  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  require  that  luch  portion  be  purchaaed  at  not  leaa 
than  the  establlahed  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  as  I  do  that  prices  are  made  In  the 
market  place,  not  on  the  farm,  I  have  often  wondered  why. 
In  drafting  legislation  to  increase  the  Income  of  the  farmers, 
we  should  explore  the  possibilities  in  every  direction  except 
at  the  central  point — the  market  place. 


ORAIN   OAMBLSaS   V. 


rAUCn'l   MAKKCT 


I  have  for  many  years  heard  my  brethren  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  denounce  •the  grain  gamblers  and  the  futures 
market  and  Its  Injurious  effect  on  agricultural  prices.  I  have 
been  curious  enough  on  several  occasions  to  visit  the  "pits" 
at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

I  well  remember  one  of  my  first  tripe  to  the  vlsiton'  gallery. 
I  sotlced  before  me,  In  the  wheat  pit,  a  large  number  of 


excited  men.  wildly  shouting  and  gesticulating  with  hands 
and  fingers.  Over  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  I  noticed 
a  few  men  calmly  handling  what  appeared  to  be  different 
kinds  and  grades  of  wheat.  I  turned  to  the  guard,  who  stood 
beside  me.  and  asked.  "What  are  those  men  doing  down 
there  in  the  pit?"  He  said.  "They  are  buying  and  selling 
wheat-futures  contracts."  I  then  asked  him  where  it  waa 
that  real  wheat  was  on  sale,  and  he  pointed  to  the  sample 
tables  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"PIT"  RXSDVID  POa  SPBCtTLATOaS 

I  had  always  supposed  that  wheat  was  bought  in  the  wheat 
pit,  but  I  later  learned  that  wheat,  as  merchandise,  is  bought 
and  sold  at  the  samjale  tables,  and  that  the  "pit"  is  reserved 
for  the  use  of  speculators,  who  bet,  by  means  of  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  futures  contracts,  on  fluctuations  of  market  prioes. 
I  had  supposed  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  a  great 
grain  market,  but  I  later  learned  that  it  is  a  great  grain- 
futures  contract  market,  doing  88  percent  of  all  of  the  grain- 
futures  contract  business  that  is  done  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  In  Its  cash  market  It  does  a  very  small  amount  of 
business  Involving  the  buying  and  selling  of  actual  grain. 

I  had  supposed  that,  in  any  event,  these  futures  contracts 
were  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  grain.  I  later 
learned  that  future  deliveries  of  grain  are  made  in  the  cash 
market,  not  in  the  futures  market.  They  are  called  "to 
arrive"  deliveries,  where  actual  grain  is  ordered  for  actual 
delivery  in  the  future.  I  learned  that  the  noun  "futures"  has 
an  entirely  different  meaning  than  the  adjective  "future,"  as 
these  terms  are  used  in  the  grain  trade.  The  remote  possi- 
bility of  any  grain  ever  being  delivered  at  aU  under  a  futures 
contract  is  indicated  by  Dr.  J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  Chief  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Administration,  in  his  1937  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    At  page  12  he  says  i 

In  the  first  place,  cash  contracts  are  used  in  the  marketing  of 
the  actual  physical  commodity,  while  futures  contracts  are  used 
as  a  means  of  speculation  and  hedging.  Persons  entering  the 
futures  market  ordinarily  do  not  want  to  take  or  make  delivery. 
It  Is  easier  and  more  economical  to  close  out  the  transaction  by 
naaklng  another  offsetting  one.  Moreover,  as  futures  contracts  pro- 
vide for  the  delivery  of  one  of  several  grades  of  a  commodity 
•  •  •  at  the  seller's  option,  the  purchaser  cannot  he  certain 
he  win  receive  the  grade  of  the  commodity  which  he  could  utilise. 

At  first  I  was  very  much  mystified  by  these  things.  My 
lawyer  friends  had  told  me  that  these  "pit"  transactions  were 
gambling  transactions,  and  that  on  that  account  the  courts 
have  held  that  futures  brokers  cannot  recover  from  their 
customers  when  they  sue  them  for  futures  commissions.  But 
I  still  did  not  see  what  effect,  if  any.  this  futures  market  had 
on  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  actual  commodities  in  the  cash 
or  merchandise  market. 

ruTuan  quotations  bit  pact  por  cash  pricks 

I  then  learned  that  in  some  mysterious,  psychological 
way  "futures  quotations  set  the  pace  for  cash  prices."  I 
then  wondered  what  It  was  that  set  the  pace  for  futures  quo- 
tations. I  noticed  that  the  ticker  tape  recorded  futures  quo- 
tations rather  than  cash  prices,  and  I  was  curious  to  know 
who  ran  the  ticker  tape,  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  that 
sort  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  industrial  goods. 

I  soon  discovered  that  the  ticker  tape  was  run  by  those  In 
the  "pit"  betting  about  how  prices  would  go.  up  or  down.  In 
the  world  market.  I  noticed,  though,  that  Chicago  futures 
quotations  were  usually  much  lower  than  Liverpool  quotations. 

It  then  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  If  our  farmers  are 
bound  to  buy  manufactured  goods  at  American  prices  and 
to  sell  their  farm  products,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
world  prices  or  less,  they  must  of  necessity  operate  their 
farms  at  a  loss.  I  began  to  see  the  reason  why  In  1932,  with 
a  tariff  of  42  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat,  farmers  had  to  sell 
wheat  In  this  country  for  30  cents.  I  began  to  understand 
that  the  ticker  Upe,  that  sets  the  pace  for  cash  prices,  takes 
no  notice  of  tariffs  or  of  domestic  crop  control  or  of  anything 
else  except  world  prices  or  guesses  concerning  world  prices. 


oo«T  or  PBomTcnoH  raora  atn  roa 
I  saw  then  the  wisdom  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party's  de- 
mand for  "a  program  fixing  a  fair  minimum  price,  based  oo 
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cost  of  production,  on  major  agricultural  commodities  needed 
for  the  home  market.'  It  now  U oka  to  me  as  though.  IX  we 
are  to  give  the  farmer  a  square  leal,  we  shall  have  to  take 
the  ticker  tape  away  from  the  faimers'  market  or,  If  not,  we 
shall  have  to  put  futures  ticker  tJ.pc  into  the  manufactxirers' 
market  so  that  the  farmer  can  juy.  as  well  as  sell,  on  the 
basis  of  world  prices.  Of  one  ttmg  I  am  quite  sure:  If  we 
really  wish  our  farmers  to  be  solvent  and  to  have  needed 
purchasing  power  we  shall  be  ob  iged  to  face  the  facts  as  to 
the  market  place  where  agrlcultuiral  prices  are  made. 

I  have  of  course  often  heard  't  iaid  that  the  futures  market 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  pro\'ideJa  place  where  millers  may 
hedge.  I  suspect,  though,  thai  the  risks  against  which 
millers  hedge  are  the  risks  creaUd  by  the  futures  market  It- 
self. I  have  an  Idea.  too.  that  if  agricultural  prices  were 
stalMltzed.  as  the  Parmer-Labor  Farty  platform  demands,  the 
millers  could  do  very  well  withou:  a  futures  market  in  which 
to  nedge.  In  fact  a  futures  market  could  not  exist  in  the 
presence  of  stabUized  prices.    A  futures  market  both  feeds 

0 '.  instability. 


That  is  not  a  very  promising  prospect  for  us  to  oCTer  to 

our  farmers  after  our  long  labors  to  produce  a  new  farm  bill. 
I  feel  very  much.  a.s  Chairman  Jones  has  indicated,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  come  to  the  p<-nnt  ot  enacting  a  cost-of-produc- 
tion  program,  as  advocated  \n  th"  piatlorm  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party 

If  anyone  benefit-s  from  the  futures  market  it  certainly  is 
not  the  farmer  I  suspect  the  benefits  go  to  the  futures 
brokf-rs  and  to  th-'  b;inkers  who  want  their  loans  to  farmers 
tO  be  secured  by  low-priced  crops. 


upon  and  produces  a  condition 

DB.    BSAN    PKXIUCra 

/Ifter  the  vote  on  the  farm 
House,  and  Just  before  the  vote 


P.  W.  A.  Projects,  Fifth  Cong^ressional  District  of 

New  .Jersey 


JOWXM    PVCXS 

Jill  had  been  Uken  in  the 
uas  taken  In  the  Senate.  Dr. 


Louis  H   Bean,  economic  adviaei  to  Secretary  Wallace,  gave 
an  interview  to  the  press.     He  said 

Judging  from  the  history  at  fartr  price*  and  some  of  the  major 
■u^  ply -and -demand  factors,  includi  ig  this  new  farm  legislation.  It 
wc  ild  appear  Uiat  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  prices,  and  there- 
for- of  farmiTS  ts  likely  to  be  lower  over  the  next  few  years  than 
It  <ras  Id   :03&  37 
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/PPROVTU    APPUr.'L'nONS    PENDINO    FOR    P     W     A     PROJECTS 
IN  FIPTH  (■ONC.RE5vSION.\L  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr  EATON.  Mr.  Speak' r,  und'r  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record  I  include  the  following  Lst  of  P.  W.  A. 
projects  in  my  congressional  district: 
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and  Liberalism 


F  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ECKERT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F  EPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5.  1938  [ 

Mr.  ECKERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Deal  epitomizes  the 
liberal  movement  In  America.  1  he  groundwork  was  prepared 
l^  thousands  of  earnest  and  siiicere  friends  of  the  cause  of 
8o<nal  Justice  thrxMighout  the  ytars.  Until  1933  It  was  with- 
out form,  but  under  the  dyiumic  leadership  of  President 
Rdoeevelt  the  moTcment  began  »  take  definite  form.  It  was 
then  that  pflvlk«e  and  lis  emls  tarles  began  to  appreciate  for 
ttie  first  time  tbe  formidable  m  pects  of  the  moyement- 

me  immediate  task  of  the  N«  w  Deal  was  to  arrest  the  rav- 
ages of  the  moat  disturbing,  de  nutating,  and  pernicious  de- 
pression m  tbe  Natton's  history.  All  was  well  while  this 
ptiase  (tf  the  New  Deal  was  bctng  developed.  The  brilliant 
teiulerdiip  of  the  President  caoght  the  imagination  of  the 
coontry  and  the  stimulating  IrOnences  that  followed  In  the 
wiike  of  the  mardi  of  the  New  E  eal  was  acclaimed  with  shouts 
of  approval  tar  trtends  and  foes  dike.   If  finis  caald  haw  been 


written  to  the  end  of  this  chapter,  the  glory  of  the  New  Deal 
wouid  have  gone  down  in  history  undimmed  and  with  flying 
colors.  And  a  less  courageous  leader  than  President  Roose- 
velt might  have  considered  the  thought  and  let  the  world 
go  hang. 

But  not  so  with  the  President.  There  was  a  great  task 
ahead.  To  stop  t^e  ravages  of  the  depression  was  only  a 
part  of  the  job.  The  social  structure  needs  to  be  reformed  in 
order  that  economic  liberty  and  permanent  prosperity  may 
l>e  estabLshed.  Besides,  this  was  the  promise  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1932,  at  whose  hands  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt received  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  solemnly  declared  that  the  best  efforts  of  the 
party  and  the  nominees  would  be  put  forth  to  reform  the 
economic  system  in  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  "Equal  rights 
to  all.  special  privileges  to  none,"  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing economic  liberty. 

Encouraged  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  the  work  of  the 
extraordinary  session  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress  received 
by  the  Nation.  President  Roosevelt  proceeded  undaunted 
and  unabashed  toward  the  development  of  the  New  Deal, 
with  an  eye  single  to  permanent  recovery.  This,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  brought  the  President  and  his  party  into 
head-on  collision  with  the  powerful  and  mighty  in  monop- 
olized business  and  finance,  smd  henceforth  the  war  was  on. 
At  the  beginning,  resentment  was  only  smoldering,  but  as 
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the  New  Deal  marched  on  to  new  attacks  against  the  evils 
and  iniquities  of  privilege,  the  more  ferocious  and  fiery  be- 
came the  emissaries  of  privilege,  so  that  now  the  war  is 
raging  fast  and  furious  all  along  the  battle  front. 

Liberalism  dare  not  blink  this  fact.  Liberalism  is  ap- 
proaching not  only  the  bitterest  struggle  but  the  most  vital 
in  its  historj',  and  therefore  it  behooves  the  liberals  to  take 
stock,  commune  together,  examine  the  New  Deal,  locate  its 
weaknesses,  remove  what  is  unsound  and  reinforce  with  what 
is  sound. 

First  of  all.  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  liberalism 
is  not  a  fixed  and  definite  quantity.  The  structure  of  lib- 
eralism is  in  the  making.  It  is  a  never-ending  process 
and  its  steady  growth  and  strength  depend  upon  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  underlying  principles  of  true  democ- 
racy and  free  society  will  be  respected  in  its  development. 
If  false  and  spurious  creeds  and  faiths  creep  into  the  phil- 
osophy of  liberalism,  its  vitality  will  be  weakened  and  in  due 
course  bring  disaster  to  the  cause.  A  New  Deal  half  false 
and  half  true  carmot  stand.  It  must  be  made  true — true  in 
the  sense  that  the  natural  laws  governing  human  society 
must  be  religiously  obeyed. 

Albert  J.  Nock,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
calls  attention  to  the  great  truth  that  natural  law  operates  in 
the  realm  of  economics  as  inexorably  as  in  the  realm  of 
physics.  This  fact  as  yet  is  not  accepted  wholly  by  the 
liberal  forces,  but  the  time  has  come  when  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted if  the  Nation  is  to  escape  the  pitfalls  that  befell  the 
nations  of  antiquity  because  of  their  obstinacy  and  stu- 
pidity. The  New  Deal  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  its  foes  only  if  the  liberal  forces  will  place  themselves  on 
sure  and  solid  ground. 

Much  that  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  the  New  Deal 
is  fine.  Its  program  of  relief  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
Its  reforms  in  behalf  of  human  welfare,  as  embodied  in  the 
social-security  program  with  its  old-age  benefits,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  mothers'  aid,  youth  Eissistance.  and  so  forth. 
is  not  only  of  inestimable  value  but  adds  that  spirit  of 
humanity  that  is  so  essential  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  and  economic  justice.  Of  course  the  relief  program 
must,  as  time  goes  on  and  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit, 
be  reformed  and  improved  so  that  the  benefits  of  old-age 
pensions  and  the  rest  will  be  shared  and  enjoyed  by  all  the 
people  In  such  degree  and  in  such  fashion  as  will  give  a  full 
measure  of  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

But  the  true  strength  of  the  New  Deal  bes  in  its  moral 
and  economic  soundness,  therefore  every  measure  incorpo- 
rated and  made  a  part  of  the  New  Deal  must  withstand  the 
acid  test  of  good  morals  and  sound  economics.  The  forces 
of  liberalism  will  do  well  to  accept  the  counsel  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  to  make  sure  of  their  ground,  and  besides  making 
sure  of  their  ground,  it  is  also  important  that  liberals  exer- 
cise a  high  degree  of  patience.  The  liberal  movement,  as 
stated  before,  is  not  a  static  thing,  but  a  faith,  a  belief,  a 
religion  as  it  were,  that  is  as  endless  as  time  itself.  There- 
fore the  end  sought  is  not  the  vital  thing,  but  the  sure 
knowledge  and  faith  that  the  liberal  movement  is  on  the 
right  road  and  going  in  the  right  direction.  To  this  purpose, 
liberals  are  enjoined  to  consider  with  prayerful  meditation 
Henry  George's  observation  as  to  the  source  and  growth  of 
true  social  reforms.    He  said: 

Social  reforms  are  not  secured  by  noise  and  shouting,  by  com- 
plaints and  denunciations,  by  the  formation  of  parties,  or  the 
making  of  revolutions,  but  by  the  awakening  of  thought,  by  the 
progress  of  Ideas.  Until  there  is  correct  thinking  there  cannot  be 
right  action,  and  when  there  is  correct  thought  right  action  will 
follow. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  there  is  included  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Aran.  27,  1938. 
Eon.  Hasoud  L.  Ickzs, 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Waahinffton.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkak  Mb.  Ickxb:  I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  free  and 
nrank  discussion  of  the  trend  of  politics  Tuesday  evening.  April  19. 


before  a  group  of  House  Members  I  share  ytfOt  de«p  eoncern  over 
the  fate  of  the  liberal  movement  In  America.  Is  It  to  be  eclliJsed 
by  the  forces  of  reaction?  Wise  action  and  Intelligent  leadership 
are  needed  In  the  Immediate  future  Woodrow  Wilson  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that — 

"Ail  that  America  needs  is  a  new  and  sincere  thought  in  politics. 
distinctly,  coherently,  and  t)Oldly  uttered,  by  men  who  are  sure 
of  their  ground." 

This  Is  a  bit  of  counsel  that  the  liberal  forces  of  America  might 
contemplate  with  profit.  They  must  make  sure  and  certain  of 
their  ground.  The  great  danger  to  the  liberal  movement  lies  in 
the  lack  of  understanc;  ng.  It  Is  not  enough  that  liberals  shout 
liberalism,  for  lll>erallsm  Is  a  many-sided  thing.  There  are  liberals 
and  liberals,  but  the  liberals  that  fit  into  the  American  scheme 
of  things  must  chart  a  course  and  propose  a  program  that  will 
conform  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  democracy  and  fres 
society. 

Quoting  Woodrow  Wilson  again,  as  to  the  reason  why  America 
was  set  up,  he  said: 

"The  reason  that  America  was  set  up  was  that  she  might  be 
different  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world  In  this :  That  the  strong 
could  not  put  the  weak  to  the  wall;  that  the  strong  could  not 
prevent  the  weak  from  entering  the  race.  America  stands  for 
opportunity.     America  stands  for  a  froe  field  and  no  favors." 

And  the  Democratic  Parly,  in  Its  declaration  of  principles  in 
1932.  declared: 

"In  conclusion,  to  accomplish  these  purposes  and  to  recover 
economic  liberty,  we  pledge  the  nominees  of  ttUs  convention  the 
best  efforts  of  a  great  party  whiise  founder  announced  the  doctrine 
which  guides  us  now  in  the  hour  of  our  country's  need.  'Equal 
rights  to  all.  special  prlvUeges  to  none."  " 

Here.  In  concise  and  popular  phrase,  is  set  forth  the  reason  far 
America's  birth  and  the  foundation  upon  which  her  Institutions 
rest.  The  genesis  of  America  and  the  reason  of  her  Iwlng  are 
guldeposts  by  which  the  course  of  the  liberal  movement  must  be 
charted.  Liberals  cannot  afford  to  be  swayed  or  diverted  from  the 
path  outlined  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  democracy. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Sev- 
enty-third Congress,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt, 
felicitating  him  on  his  superb  leadership,  and  incidentally  com- 
mented aa  follows: 

"Much  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress does  not  square  with  the  democratic  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment Some  of  the  most  Important  and  far-reaching  legislation 
enacted  Is  In  direct  conflict  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
true  democracy  But  this,  we  have  a  right  to  believe,  was  done 
becau.se  of  the  present  condition  of  the  body  politic.  The  body 
politic  is  sick,  desperately  sick,  and  as  with  the  human  body,  when 
strength  is  Impaired  by  reason  of  illness,  the  freedom  of  the 
patient  is  restricted  for  a  time  so  as  to  allow  Nature  to  work  a 
recovery. 

"It  Is  In  this  sense  that  the  restrictions  Imposed  on  the  social 
and  industrial  order  are  Justified.  The  task  before  the  admin- 
istration when  It  entered  upon  Its  duties  March  4.  1933,  was  to 
avoid  utter  and  complete  disaster,  and  therefore  every  known  means 
to  avoid  the  Impending  cataclysm  had  to  be  employed.  To  meet 
the  emergency,  Congress  and  the  administration  can  Justify  their 
course,  and  Democrats  can  consistently  give  it  wholehearted  ap- 
proval and  support. 

"But  merely  to  avoid  disaster  is  not  enough.  We  must  build 
for  permanent  recovery.  This  is  a  big  task  and  will  require  vision, 
courage,  faith,  and  Intelligence  of  a  high  order.  It  will  lead  over 
paths  as  yet  untrod.  But  they  must  be  traversed.  To  halt  and 
hesitate  and  doubt  spells  ruin  Neither  the  Democratic  Party 
nor  the  administration  can  afford  to  fall.  The  consequence  would 
be  too  frightful  to  contemplate." 

On  July  2.  1936,  in  my  remarks  in  the  House.  I  said: 
"The  New  Deal,  in  its  deeper  meaning,  is  a  long-range  program. 
It  is  designed  to  serve  a  dual  purpose:  First,  temporary  recovery; 
and  second,  permanent  social  Justice.  Much  has  l)een  done  In  the 
name  of  the  New  Deal  for  temporary  recovery.  Some  steps  have 
been  taken  looking  toward  permanent  recovery  and  others  are  In 
contemplation.  That  every  measure  proposed  either  for  tempo- 
rary relief  or  permanent  recovery  is  sound  is  not  to  be  expected. 
No  one  pretends  that  the  New  Deal  Is  perfect.  Attempts  will  be 
made  to  achieve  Its  purpose  that  will  seem  awkward,  futile,  and 
illogical.  It  no  doubt  contains  features  that  are  undemocratic. 
These,  by  trial  and  error,  can  be  discovered  and  eliminated,  and 
only  those  in  harmony  with  sound  economics  and  genuine  de- 
mocracy retained.  This  is  the  task  ahead  for  the  New  Deal." 
In  the  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  I  further  said: 
'In  yotir  speech.  The  Philosophy  of  Oovemment,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Commonwealth  Club,  San  Prunclsco.  September  7»,  193*. 
you  stated  'Government  includes  the  art  d.  formulating  a  policy 
and  using  the  political  technique  to  attain  so  much  of  that  policy 
as  will  receive  general  suF>port;  persuading,  leading,  sacrificing, 
teaching  always,  because  the  greatest  duty  of  a  statesman  li  to 
educate.' 

"But  in  teaching,  persuading,  leading,  we  must  be  sure  of  our 
groimd.  There  is  in  social  affairs  a  natural  order,  and  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  statesman  to  discover  and  follow  It.  Not  to  discern 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  natural  order  Is  fraught  with  danger, 
for  as  has  been  truly  said,  'If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  win 
fall  Into  the  ditch.'    When  tbe  natural  order  Is  clearly  perceived. 
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may  be  likened  to  the  work  of  a 
cerUy   erected    a   brMse    acroai 
Oliio      The  new  bridge  waa  built 
and    during    the    entire    period    of 
brtd««  not  a  alnfle  tnin  waa 
as  /  way      The  old  Txidge  azMl  the 
tU  1  were  »  Oanked  wtth 
ani  the  new  itnicturea  lost  tbeir 
th«   temporary  treetlca  and  the  old 
tuie  waa  there  In  all  Ita  beauty 
And  eo  let  us  hope  that  the 
far  !•  but  a  temporary  device  ect 
structure  of  toclal  justice  Is  being 
■t^ucted  In  haraony  with  the 

There  la  In  human  aflaira  one 
orner  la  not  always  the  order 
wl  Ich  Bhould  exlat  for  the  greatest 
It  and  wills  It.     Man's  duty  U  to 
The   Hew  Deal.  In    lU  deeper 
ei  oloitatlon  of  the  many  by  the 
aiid  eliminate  the  parasltfls  and 
tl^.e  threnody  of  unrequited  toll; 
e<->nomlo  freedom  to  all:  and  to 
In  name,  a  land  of  'equal  rights  tc 

If  the  liberal  morement  la  to 
pnss  that  meaaure  of  freedom. 
p<  ople  of  America  that  Is  due 
anpeet   must   b«   amplified.    " 
•cough   to  provide  relief   to  the 
aid  anguish  of  the  victims  of  a 
■ystcm  must  be  reformed  and 
•cDdiUona  atMl  assure  to  the 
for  which  Amsrtca  was  set  up 

The  life  of  the  liberal  movemenft 
w^dl  this  task  wlU  be  performed 
sr.fp  la  the  reoognltton  of  the 
justice  and  fr«^  society     Just  as 
kf«ps  step  with  these  principles 
«  11   It  be  sucoeasful.     To  the  i 
fit  Dure. 

The  liberal  forces  of  America 
nonnoed  by  the  founder  of  a  great 
all.  special  privileges  to  none  " 

Privilege,    the   mother   of   moi 
economic  system,  and.  therefore 
ttiat   none   enjoy  favors,   for   so 
ei: joyed  by  some  there  cannot  be 
pt-nty      It  Is  privilege  that  enabl^ 
o!  the  many,     "nnmaa  Jefferson 

"The  maaa  of  mankind  has  no ; 
fc«tcks,  nor  a  favored  few  booted 
gi-a«e  ot  Ood." 

There  are  those,  however,  who, 
aixl  spurred,  that  are  riding  the 
Ixstauce  the  booU  and  spurs  are 
k<ge  and  the  riders  win  a 
etinfrontlng  the  liberal  movement 
Slid    spurred,    those    who  enjoy 
TSiey  will  not  volunteer  to 
Titstoy  said: 

The    prlvtlegsd    are    wUllng   tc 
e]:oeptlng  the  one  thing  needful 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  and 
^oaaan  soetety  may   be  appredal^ 
rfmcflabered  that  privilege  exacts 
CI'   ooe-thlTd  at   tbelr  entire 
ti-sOoaal    tnooma    la    sUty    btlUo4a 
b  lllona  are  approprtated  by 


the  foundatloiu  of  the  old. 

the    construction    of    the    new 

nor  trafBc   Interrupted   In 

new  in  the  course  of  ooostruc- 

trestles   that   both   the  old 

semblance  as  bridges      But  after 

bridge  were  removed,  the  struc- 

I  randeur.  and  strength. 

of  the  administration  thivi 
for  use  while  the  permanent 
fashioned  and  molded  and  con- 
order  of  things 
order  which  Is  the  best.     That 
exists,   but   it    Is  the  order 
good  of  humanity     Ood  knows 
discover  and  establish  It ' 
tspect.   Is  designed    to   end   the 
few;    to  permanently  weed  cut 
olverprlvlleged:  to  fwever  silence 
,o  bring  equal   opportunity  and 
i|iake  America  in  fact  what  it  is 
all.  special  prlvUeges  to  none  '  " 
ulflll   Its  mission   and  bring  to 
and  prosperity  to  the 
the  New  Deal   In  Its  deeper 
and    perfected.     It    is    not 
unemployed   and  ease   the  pain 
disordered  economic  system     The 
to  Ot  present  economic 
the  rights  and  opportunities 
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Slid  capital  are  alao  called  upon  tc 
fcrty  bUlKma.  or  h 
tl>e  form  of   taxea  for  the 
CioventoMOta     Between  tbe 
ati  talbuta.  and  the  •xaetlons  ot 
liiMW  and  capital  are  pmind.  as  11 
itethar  millstone  of  a  maladjusted 
into  purerty  and  drivtng  capital 

In  the  face  at  socli  a  ccndlt>n4i. 
ciiBfUBtaii  and   Igwnrancw  aa  to 
iploymaDit 

woblem  rssolvsB  ttwU 
Tbe  wbote  ta  no  tergar  than  tb( 
tioik  ai  tike  natkawl 

net  to  be  divided  between  the 
t4)ola.     Under  sueb  a  sehcaas  d 
tJMTt  b*  pra^MrltT?    He  who 
li.bar  te  Oly  paid  aad  capital 


tBt>  a 


Let  It  be  statad 


Is  as  sore  and  certain  and 
greyhound  under  the  guiding 


tn  the  present  crisis 

railroad  company  that  re- 

Ohlo    River    at    Steuben  ville. 


In  America  depends  upon  how 

to  thU  end  a  necessary  first 

principles  underlying  social 

New  Deal,  in  lU  unfoldment. 

that  extent  and  to  that  degree 

that  It  faUs,  there  will  be 


well   heed   the   doctrine   an- 
pblitical  party,  "Equal  rights  to 


._,.   is   the   major  evil   In    otir 

liberal  forces  must  make  sure 

1  ong    as   privileges   or    favors    are 

I  octal  justice  or  permanent  pros- 

the  few  to  ride  on  the  backs 


been  bom  with  saddles  on   Its 
4nd  spurred  to  ride  them  by  the 

by  legal  legerdemain,  are  booted 

mass  of  mankind.     But  tn  every 

In  privilege      Destroy  privl- 

be  unhorsed      The  problem 

therefore  Is.  How  can  the  booted 

ipecUl    privileges,    be    unhorsed? 

for  It  still  remains  true,  as 


do   everything   for    the    masses 

^Ml  that  Is.  to  get  off  their  backs." 

injustice  that  {MrlvUege  exerts  m 

In  part  at   least,  when   It   is 

from  labor  and  capital  upward 

prt^uctkm:    that   Is  to   say.   if   the 

annually,    upward    of    twenty 

But  thla  Is  not  all.     Labor 

cootribute.  out  of  the  remaining 

fifteen  bUllons  annually  In 

ot  local.  State,   and   Federal 

of  prlvilage.  on  the  one  hand. 

O^iVcmmeBt,  on  the  other,  as  taxes. 

were,  between  the  upper  and  the 

economic  system,  grinding  labor 


ipto  deipatr. 

why  should  there  be  so  much 
fas  inajor  cause  of  poverty  and 


matter  at  simple  artthmetlc. 

sum  of  Its  parts,  and  the  pcr- 

by  prtvUage  as  tribute  and  by 

lhan  one-bait  of  the  entire  prcd- 

and  those  who  furnish  the 

how.   may  we   ask.   ran 

ought  to  be  able  to  see  why 

to  venture  out  ot  its  biding 

that  prtvtlege  ts  the  troable- 
Pttvllece  neither 
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lolls  nor  spins,  yet  Its  beneficiaries  ffu-e  gramptuotisTy.  Legal  privi- 
lege may  be  defined  as  an  iminunr.y  or  an  exemption  conferred 
l)y  special  grant  In  derrgation  of  cnmmnn  right."  or,  In  Bl.^ck- 
(itone's  phrase.  "A  branch  of  thf  king  .«  prerogative  subsisting  In 
'he  hands  of  the  subject." 

There  are  many  typt-s  of  legal  privileges.     The  major  ones,  how- 
(?ver,  may  be  designated  as  (ollow's 

The  prlTlle^ep  enjoyed  by  pvibMr-utillty  rorporanons. 
The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  banking  fratemltv 
The   privileges   enjoyed    by    the   owners   of   the   natural   reso\irces 
;iEd  valuable  laxid  .'^ites 

The    privileges    er.Vyed    by    the    beneficiaries    of    the    tariff    and 
other  ta.xing  pnv:lee''5! 

The  prlTlleges  enjoyed  by  the  holders  of  patent  rights. 
The  abolition  of  pnvUeiije  m  private  hands  Is  a  major  ta.sk  con- 
fronting the  lib«>riil  m  ivrment  in  America.  Hew?  What  steps 
?an  be  taken  to  achievp  thi.s  end'  Here  Is  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem WTiUe  the  task  may  seem  difficult  and  puzzling,  yet  It  is  not 
unsolvable  First  of  all,  there  must  be  nn  intelligent  analysis  of 
the  various  types  of  privilet:^  tu  tlie  end  that  the  source  Irom 
which  priytlege  draws  Its  strength  may  be  ascertained.  Let  us. 
for   example.   ccnsld*»r    the   public-utility   problem 

A  gnat  cry  Is  heard  these  days  about  a  feud  between  public 
utilities  and  the  Federal  Government.  Criticisms  emanate  from 
many  sources  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Govcrnmtjnfs  attitude 
toward  public  utilities  is  an  unwa.'-ranted  interference  with  private 
bu-slness  and  a  threat  against  private  prop<'rty.  These  criticisms 
are  due  to  the  fact  tha'  kjrfat  -onfuslon  exists  In  the  public  mind 
as  to  the  exact  status  of  a  public  utility. 

A  public  utility  Is  a  public  enterprL'^e  It  is  engaged  In  rendering 
public  services,  whether  in  the  field  of  tran.sportation.  communica- 
tion, or  elsewhere,  and  performing  a  governmental  function.  The 
public  character  of  a  public  utility  is  due  to  the  fact  that  any 
agency  engaged  In  public  se^^•ice  Is  clothed  with  sovereignty — the 
power  of  the  whole  p<^ople  functioning  as  a  unit  Here  is  the 
source  of  the  power  that  privilege  exerts  In  the  exploitation  of  the 
mases.  The  fact  that  these  engaged  In  any  public-utUity  service 
are  enjoying  the  power  of  sovereignty  must  be  kepi  clearly  In 
mind,  for  it  is  this  feature  of  the  utility  business  that  differentiates 
public  utilities  from  private  business 

The  Government  may  very-  prop<  rly  grant  to  natural  or  artificial 
persons  the  right  to  engage  In  the  public-utiUty  business.  This 
has  been  done  time  and  time  again  in  the  development  of  the 
various  public  utilities  But  in  all  such  cases,  as  has  been  well 
said  by  Jeremiah  Black,  eminent  jurist  and  statesman; 

"The  proprietary  right  remains  In  the  Government  and  held  in 
trust  for  use  of  all  the  people  " 

This  does  not  imply  that  there  mxist  be  Government  ownership 
or  that  the  capital  invested  in  public  utilities  may  be  confiscated. 
On  the  contrary,  legitimate  investments  in  public  utilities  and 
public-utility  corporations  are  entiUed  to  the  same  protection  and 
security  as  Investments  in  private  enterpri.sc  There  is  no  room 
for  debate  on  this  point  The  investments,  however,  must  be 
legitimate  and  limited  to  the  actual  value  of  the  propjerty  used  in 
the  conduct  of  the  busmess 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  book  Looking  Forward,  points  out 
clearly  the  privileged  charncter  of  public  utilities  and  the  legal 
principle  applicable  to  their  control  and  regxilation  by  Government. 
President  Rocsevelt   says 

'Let  U6  go  back,  to  the  beginning  of  the  subject  What  is  a 
public  utility''  Let  me  take  you  bsicfc  300  years  to  King  James  of 
England  •  •  •  !•  wns  in  the  rtays  when  the  English  were 
■ettllng  Jamestown  that  a  public  outcry  arose  in  England  by 
travelers  who  sought  to  cross  the  deep€>r  streams  by  means  of  ferry- 
boats Obviou&iy  these  femes,  which  are  needed  to  connect  the 
highway  on  one  side  with  the  highway  nn  th*  other,  were  limited 
to  specific  points  They  were,  therefore,  monopolistic  in  their 
nature. 

These  ferryboat  operators,  because  of  their  privileged  position, 
had  the  chance  to  charge  whatever  the  traffic  would  bear,  and  bad 
service  and  high  rates  had  the  effect  of  forcing  much  trade  and 
travel  into  long  detours  or  to  the  danger  of  attempting  to  ford  the 
streams  The  greed  and  avarice  of  some  of  these  ferryboat  owners 
remained  a  public  issue  for  many  year^  until  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Hale  a  statement  of  public  policy  was  set  forth  by  the  great  chief 
justice. 

The  law  lord  said  that  the  ferrymen's  bualnes.s  was  qtilte  differ- 
ent from  other  busine.s.'es  that  the  ferry  business  was.  in  fact, 
vested  with  a  public  character,  that  to  charge  excessive  rates  was  to 
set  up  obstacles  to  public  use,  and  that  the  rendering  of  good 
service  was  a  neres-sary  and  public  responsibility. 

"  Sach  ferry."  said  Lord  Hale  "ought  to  be  under  a  public  regu- 
lation, to  wit.  that  It  give  attendance  at  due  time,  a  boat  In  due 
order,  and  take   bvit  reasonable  toll  ' 

"In  those  simple  words  Lord  HaJe  laid  down  a  standard  which, 
in  theory  at  least,  has  been  the  definition  of  conunon  law  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  government  over  public  utilities  from 
that  day  to  this 

"With  the  advance  of  civilization,  many  other  neoessities  of  a 
monopolistic  character  have  b»^e!i  added  to  the  lust  of  public  utili- 
ties— such  necessities  as  railroads  street  railways,  pipe  lines,  and 
the  distribution  of  gas  and  electricity  This  principle  was  accepted, 
firmly  established,  and  became  a  basic  part  of  our  theory  of  gov- 
tmment," 
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In  this  statenwnt  at  President  Roosevelt  there  Is  set  forth  the 
guldepost  by  which  the  liberal  forces  may  chart  their  course  with 
reference  to  the  pubUc-utUlty  problem.  If  the  policy  outlined 
therein  will  be  strictly  observed  by  the  liberal  forces  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  public -utility  problem,  they  will  be  on  solid  and 
Impregnable  ground. 

Inasmuch  as  the  privileged  character  of  a  public  utility  is  well 
established  in  principle,  it  ought  to  be  a  simple  matter  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  public  business  and  private  business, 
and  this  likewise  is  a  task  tar  the  liberal  forces,  as  It  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  liberal  movement  that  the  activity  of  govern- 
ment be  confined  and  limited  to  its  legitimate  function. 

Let  the  fact  be  boldly  and  distinctly  uttered  that  If  private  en- 
terprise enters  the  public-utility  field,  It  Is  engaging  in  a  public 
btisiness  and  performing  a  government  function,  and,  because  of 
this  fact,  government  not  only  has  the  right  but  It  Is  In  duty 
bound  to  regulate  and  control  private  utilities  operated  by  natural 
or  artificial  persons  and.  If  necessary,  assume  Its  normal  and 
natural  function  by  rendering  utility  services  to  the  people  directly. 
This  becomes  necessary  for  the  reason  that  In  those  fields  of  en- 
deavor where  competition  Is  lmp>o8slble  the  people  as  a  unit. 
through  their  govemnoent,  must  assume  control  of  (^>eration. 
Louis  F.  Ptmt,  In  his  Ethics  of  Democracy,  truly  says: 

"Where  monopoly  to  InevltaWe,  the  seiTlce  which  is  subject  to 
It  must  be  assumed  by  the  public  to  the  end  that  in  other  voca- 
tions competition  may  be  freed.  Private  monopoly  in  anything 
tends  to  destroy  competition  in  all  things." 

Therefore  It  to  the  duty  of  the  liberal  forces  to  declare  boldly 
and  distinctly  that  government  will  not  Invade  bxislness  that  Is 
competitive  In  character,  for  such  business  Is  not  clothed  with  the 
power  of  sovereignty  and  therefore  private  business.  All  competi- 
tive enterprises  may  well  be  left  to  the  natural  law  of  competition 
for  control  and  regulation.  Much  of  the  discord  and  misunder- 
standing between  government  and  business  today  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  public  business  and  private  business  are  subjects  at 
control  and  regulation  Indiscriminately  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment without  ragard  to  titetr  putmc  or  private  charscto-. 

Failure  to  fix  a  line  of  demarcation  between  private  bxistoeas  and 
public  business  has  resulted  In  such  confuslcti  in  the  business 
world  and  brought  upon  private  business  such  a  multitude  of  reg- 
ulations, restriction,  and  taxes  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
private  business  to  function  and  survive. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  that  the  liberal  movement  could 
render  to  the  people  of  America  would  be  to  set  itself  rMoIxrtely  to 
the  task  of  unshackling  private  traslnesE  and  removing  the  ex- 
cessive tax  load  under  which  It  to  now  staggering.  In  the  effort 
to  free  private  business  from  Its  present  shackles  and  tax  burdens. 
It  Is  necessary  that  the  liberal  movement  consider  with  intelligence 
and  understanding  the  land  question  and  the  part  that  It  plays 
In  our  national  economy.  Philip  Snowden.  former  British  Chan- 
celor  of  the  Exchequer,  said: 

"There  Is  no  economic  or  soclsJ  question  that  Is  not  at  bottom  a 
land  quesUon.  It  Is  from  the  land  that  all  human  needs  are  sup- 
plied. The  root  cause  of  the  world's  economic  distress  is  surely 
obvious  to  every  man  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  brain  to  under- 
stand. So  long  as  land  is  a  monopoly  and  men  are  denied  equal 
access  to  It  to  apply  their  labor  to  Its  uses,  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment wUl  exist." 

Dr.  John  Dewey,  in  discussing  our  economic  problem,  said: 

"One  of  our  great  naticmal  weaknesses  to  speculation.  Only  a 
few  realize  the  extent  to  which  speculation  in  land  is  the  source 
of  many  troubles  of  the  farmer,  the  part  it  has  played  in  loading 
banks  and  insurance  companies  with  froeen  assets  and  compelling 
tbe  closing  of  thousands  of  banks:  nor  how  high  rents,  the  un- 
payable mortgages,  and  the  slums  ot  the  cities  are  connected  with 
speculation  In  land  values.  All  airthoriUes  on  pubUc  works  hold 
that  the  most  frultfxil  field  for  them  is  slum  clearance  and  better 
bousing.  Yet  only  a  few  seem  to  realize  that  with  our  present 
situation  thto  improvement  will  put  a  bonus  in  the  pockets  at 


landlords,  and  tbe  land  speculator  will  be  tbe  one  to  profit  finan- 
cially—for.  after  all.  btOldings  are  built  on  land." 

In  vrder  that  the  evils  of  land  SKmopoly  as  pointed  out  by 
Philip  Snowden  and  Dr.  Dewey  may  be  abolished  and  private 
business  unshackled  and  Its  tax  burdens  removed.  It  to  important 
that  the  Government's  fiscal  policy  be  in  accord  with  sound  can- 
ons of  taxation.  Dr.  Dewey,  in  refen>noe  to  this  phase  of  our 
economic  froblem.  said: 

"So  with  taxation.  There  are  all  sorts  of  tinkerlnga  going  on, 
but  the  tinkerers  and  patchers  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
socially  produced  annual  value  of  land— not  of  improvements,  but 
of  ground-rent  value — to  many  billion  dollars,  and  that  ita  appro- 
priation by  those  who  create  it,  the  community,  would  at  once 
relieve  the  tax  burden  and  ultimately  would  solve  the  tax  proldem." 

A  sane  and  rational  system  of  taxation  would  not  only  solve  tbe 
tax  problem  but  would  open  the  way  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  the  national  income  and  eliminate  the  major  portion  at  our 
economic  Ills. 

It  to  obvious  to  those  who  have  given  the  problem  at  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  serious  thought  that  the  products  of  Industry 
are  divided  unjustly,  resulting  in  an  unbalanced  economy,  with 
little  or  no  ptirchaslng  power  in  the  hfmds  of  the  manses.  And  so 
long  as  privilege,  through  its  power  of  monopoly,  exacts  billions 
from  the  workers  and  thoee  who  fumtoh  the  tooto  (labor  and  capi- 
tal), on  the  one  hand,  and  govemmsnt  collects  billions  in  the 
form  of  taxes  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no  solution  at  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  and  unemployment. 

In  order  that  the  liberal  forces  of  America  may  retain  the  groimd 
gained  and  move  on  to  greater  and  more  substantial  achievements 
they  must  attack  courageously  and  unflinchingly,  yet  with  intelli- 
gence and  understanding,  the  problem  at  the  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  the  first  and  majw  task  in  tJie  consideration  of 
thto  problem  to  the  abolition  of  privilege  In  private  hands. 

One  might  continue  to  d'«»<'""  further  tbe  problem  of  privilege 
and  monopoly,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  not  only  tbs 
magnitude  of  the  task  but  the  coxirse  that  must  be  ptirsued  if  the 
future  of  America  shall  be  directed  by  the  liberal  foroea. 

Appreciating  keenly  the  high  character  of  your  public  senriea, 
and  with  kindest  personal  reganls,  I  remain. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Cbablxs  R. 


P.  W.  A.  Projects  in  the  State  of  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  1938 


PENDING  P.  W.  A.  NON-PBDEBAL  APPLICATIONS  WTTBIM 
STATE  OF  IDAHO  FOR  WHICH  NO  ALLOTMENTS  HAVX 
MADE.  AS  OF  APRIL  12,  1S»38 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remartu,  I  include  herein  a  iitatement  of  the  pending 
non-Federal  applications  within  the  State  of  Idaho  for 
which  no  allotments  have  been  made  as  of  April  12,  1938. 
These  projects  have  been  examined  and  recommended  on  a 
45-percent-grant  basis: 


Idaho — List  (bf  co«n«c«)  of  pending  non-Federal  appUamtiona  for  uMch  no  aHotmentt  haoe  been  SMd«  at  of  Apr.  12, 
all  examined  and  racomwtended  by  examining  diviaiont  on  4S-peroent-grant  bsrto 

[NOTX.— " W"  preceding  docket  nomtMr  desisnatas  appHcatloD  received  alter  Apr.  &.  l«3j 


19U. 


Docket  No. 


Main         Pub 


W112J 
W1125 


W1009 
W1I4.T 
W1U9 

wiL-ia 

WllM 


Location 


Ada  County: 
Boise.... 

...do... 


Typs  of  project 


Total... 


Bannock  County: 

rocateUo 

....do 

....do.    

Baneroft 

Pocatello 

Total 


Disposal  plant 

Municipal  LmprovMnenU. 


CoOefe 

Courthouse  addition. 

City  liall.  .- 

School  addition 

Arts  building 


Lose 


Qiant 


$122,727 
102.273 


2M.iHn 


112.  gov 

(3.  MS 

24.056 

28.182 

190.909 


XilLtOO 


Tstsi 


(121727 
10^272 


321.  ttW 


nZMO 

sa.M6 

24.955 

2a,l«2 

130.000 


Total 
mated 
project 


1227,737 
237.272 


4M.1 


2sa«0 

74.64S 
56. 415 
W,1S2 

2n.a« 


THlflW 


I.XTTTn— App U» 


'i  ^'§4 


'  '      "^M 


W''"  '^^ 

|Kv-f^ 

mm 

BSU.  ^^ 

m^-^m 

^^  ^^ 

^^-  '-^S 

l^j"^^ 

^K>;   ^^S^ 

Wtk^m 

^i'T  j|^ 

M^-'^ 

w^i  1^^ 

S^l^  '^'^^8 

m^m 

I 
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Idaho — LUt  (t>>  tnuntiea)  of 
all  examined 


fvndtng  non-rmdenl  appUaationa  for  whfei  no  allotments  have  been  made  as  of  Apr.  12,  1939, 
neommemded  by   examining  diviiians   en   45-peroent -grant    basts — Continued 
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wim; 
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w 
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1 

vr 

QW 

i 

w 
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Locmtiia 


BioftMm  Coonty: 

Emnwtt     .  

Cm  Ton  '"oiiDty. 

r»idwell    

CHKla  Couatj 

BurJ«y        

ElnMT*  CouBtT. 

Moant«:o  UoQM.. 
Frwiklln  Tounty; 

('lifi<«         

Jerocna  Couaty: 

imxm* 

Koownai  Coualy: 

CucuT  d'Al«a« 

lMMt\  CtAintj. 

Moscow  

MMtlMHI  CouBtj: 

HunrCuy.     

Ntt  P«ree  County: 

l^wtslon        

Shftshotw  r<iunty 

T»lo  Fails  Cnaaty: 
Twin  Fklta 

Valley  County 

Koa»b«Ty 

Wishlnjion  County: 
WrtMir 


Unixl  loUl. 


Ur8:inK  Repreaentation  for 


Tj  p«  of  project 


Lna.T       '       ririr.t 


Total 


CoortiKHue 

Inic»lk>D 

CourtbooM 

Street  Improvemeni  -.. 

Auditorium 

Courtbou:>e 

Hospital 

rniv«(sity  ^iiQ'.Lng   .. 
School  tmprovtrnerts. 

ImsatloQ 

Strwt  l.jhta ... 

ReB-Tvoir — 

Dam  (^uaI 

Courtfcouse 


Total  cpii- 

rimt(vl 

projisot 

i-osts 


17.000 
6.000 


1'., '(IIO 


13.000 


ICO.  4.V'i 
W.  109 

13.909 

4,9«« 

22.  *» 

64.000 

nn.909 

9.000 

72.  >tX) 

I2.nfi2 

TiOOO 

10.636 


J45.4.M 

nn.909 

35,  182 
30,909 


$45,455 

130.909 

7*1,182 

30,909 


23r.0U0 


1.  104,  743 


10.909 

10.909 

22,909 

50.909 

M.OOO 

120.000 

130.909 

290,909 

9.000 

20,000 

leaooo 

160.000 

1          r.062 

1 

r.o« 

j          TZUOO 

1Q0.0OO 

23,536 

23.C35 

34.364 

7«.1«4 

( . , 

I.  340.  743 


2.410.243 


Negroes  in  New  York 


State  Senate  and  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HAMILTON  FISH 


HON 

OF   NKW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
Fridav.  Mai 


roRK 

PRESENTATIVES 
6.  193S 


SPIWTH  OP  HON    HAMILTON  FlSi 
J«  HAfUUDC  mew  YORK.  N.  Y 


htr.  PTSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  unde  ■ 
mj'  remarks  In  the  Rscosd.  I 
delj  vered  by  me  at  a  mass  meeting 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  1.  1138. 
odi.it  Episcopal  Church.  Edceconb 
Hu:-Mlred  and  Thirty-Seventh  Street 


leave  granted  me  to  extend 

iiclude  the  following  speech 

of  Negroes  of  Harlem  held 

at  the  St.  Mark's  Meth- 

Avenue  and  West  One 

New  York.  N.  Y.: 


odorKl 


rapnH  atfttlve 


BrMpportlei  unant 


I  am  gia4  to  cone  to  Harlem  aad 
iQC   ol  Nogrow   who  an  unlUd 
anil  adequal*  repreaeDtation  la  bot^ 

Ttie  tlnw  bM  eoamm  foi-  th* 
to  inalst  OD  tUMr  pottttcal  ngbtt 
of  tttcir  party  aOUaUona. 

II  u  iK>w  almoat  70  y««ra  ttnce 
BUi«  In  Oraat'i  admlnlrtrattoo. 
merit.  glTlng  the  ooland  paoplc  tht 
arte  a  mockary.  muter  o\ir 
tbai  today  tticn  U  ooly  ona  oolotai  I 
sent     14.000X100    Ncgroca.    which    la 
popolaUan. 

As  a  mambar  of  ttia 
cockiUtuUooal  convention.  I  propo^ 
8en&ta  and  tongraaalfmal  districts 
UoTi  of  at  laast  ona  Nagro  Stata 
man  from  Bartam.    Thla  la  not  a 
Juatiea  wtthln  our  laws  and  tba 
and  fair  daaltng  reqolra  tbat  tba 
giv(  n  propar  p^tleal  raprearntatlafa, 
not  raoalve  tha  raeognmon  tbay 
l^laral  Oovammant.    I  would  ba 
aoi<#ed  aoldlan  in  tba  old 
leni  who  wm  klUad  on  tba 
th««  world  aafa  for  danocrmey.  11 
pou«r   to   asa   that   tbair   raoa 
Juitioa  from  our  Oovammant. 

I  bav*  raeaatty  iatiodaoad  in 
moi«  cqultabla  rapraaanUtlon  of 
the   United   Btataa  and  beilev« 
Oocgreaa,  proTldad  tha  oolorad 


PlftaanJb 
battMaid 


tfcey 
paoOa 


AT  A  MASS  MEETING  HELD 
ON  SUNDAY,  MAY  1.   1938 


at  this  large  mass  tneet- 

datarminad   t?  have  proper 

tba  SUta  and  Nation. 

people  In  the  United  States 

Amerlean  eitlaens  regardless 


any  grandfather,  as  Secretary  of 
pyici aimed  the  oneenth  amend- 
right  to  vote.     It  Is  a  traveaty 
system  of  government. 
of  Oongreas  to  repre- 
than    one-tenth    of    our 


Committee  at  the  State 

to  Insist  on  redlstrlcting  the 

so  aa  to  provide  for  the  elec- 

ator  and  cme  Negro  Coolgress- 

of  favoritism  but  of  simple 

ot  our  St&te.    Justice 

people  In  this  counftry  be 

and  \mtll  they  are  they  will 

entitled  to  from  the  State  or 

^erellct  to  the  memory  of  those 

Colored  Infantry  from  Har- 

of  France,  fighting  to  make 

did  not  do  everything  In  my 

obtained   economic    and    pditcal 


mktter 
ooi  tstltutlon 
oi  tared 


three  bills  providing  for 
m  the  Regular  Army  of 
will  be  passed  In  the  next 
In  the  North.  In  such  States 


Rji  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  make  their  wishes  known  The  truth  Is  that  the  colored 
vote  In  those  States  and  several  others  control  the  balance  of 
political  power,  and  It  should  be  exercised  to  safeguard  their 
pjlltical  and  economic  rights,  and  for  a  square  deal  under  our 
American  system  and  free  Institutions.  Briefly  the  bills  I  intro- 
diced  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  full  Negro  division,  the  open- 
ing up  of  all  branches  of  the  service  to  Negroes,  and  the  appolnt- 
rrent  by  the  President  of  two  Negroes  each  year  to  West  Point. 
These  bills  are  based  on  Justice  and  national  defense  and  the  fight 
his  Just  begun  to  enact  them  Into  law  and  will  not  stop  until  the 
objectives  have  been   accomplished. 

On  this  May  day.  let  me  warn  the  American  Negroes  not  to  com- 
p-omise  with  communism,  fascism,  or  nazi-lsm.  There  is  no  room 
III  free  America  for  any  of  these  foreign  forms  of  dictatorships  or 
a  jtocracles  If  these  alien  Fascists,  Nazis,  or  Communists  do  not 
like  our  country,  its  laws  or  Its  flag  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  go 
back  to  their  native  lands  and  give  their  Jobs  to  loyal  American 
c  tlzcns  now  walking  the  streets  looking  for  employment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  civil  bible  of  Amer- 
ica, and  protects  the  rights  and  llt>ertles  of  the  minorities,  racial 
and  rellglotis.  The  colored  people  have  more  at  stake  than  any 
other  group  in  upholding  and  d'^fpnding  the  Constitution  from 
tne  attacks  of  those  foreign  termites  who  would  undermine  and 
destroy  the  Constitution  In  order  to  set  up  a  dictatorial  form  of 
government  and  leave  the  colored  citizens,  like  the  JeWs  In  Ger- 
tiiany.  to  the  mercy   cf  some   unfriendly  dictator. 

In  conclusion,  if  Eurrpean  nations  must  arm  to  the  teeth  under 
ruthless  dictators  and  go  to  war.  it  is  their  war  and  not  ours. 
\/e  are  ready  to  spend  millions  for  defense  but  not  one  dollar  to 
send  American  soldiers  to  foreign  lands  to  fight  other  people's 
tattles.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  the  United  States  to 
Ii!nd  any  more  money  to  defaulting  European  nations  or  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Santa  Claus  of  the  world  The  colored  soldiers  of 
/onerlca  do  not  Intend  to  flght  any  more  wars  In  Europe  or  else- 
vfhere  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  until  democracy  has 
teen  tnade  safe  In  America  for  them 


King  Cotton  and  His  Carnival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  6.  1928 


ItADIO    ADDRESS  OF   HON    WALTER   CHANDLER,    MAY   5,    1938 


Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
lemarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a  radio  address 
tielivered  by  me  during  the  national  farm  and  home  hour  on 
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the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  May  5, 

1938: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  take  part  In  this  famous  farm  and  home  hour, 
and  I  appreciate  the  honor. 

Although  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  new  country.  It  Is 
the  most  Interesting  Nation  In  aU  the  world,  especially  to  a  native- 
born  American.  This  land  of  ours  is  fsisclnatlng  for  many  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  there  Is  something  of  general  attrac- 
tion to  us  all  going  on  somewhere  the  year  round.  Any  person, 
for  example,  who  may  be  looking  for  a  pleasant  trip  or  a  useful 
vacation  can  turn  the  pages  of  a  travelog  or  a  railroad  or  bus 
schedule  and  find  something  of  keen  Interest  in  progress  wherever 
his  wanderlust  or  his  "hot  foot"  or  his  "trailer  trend"  may  Incline 
him. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  South  Is  especially  allxirlng  to  the 
traveler.  There,  planting  is  In  process  on  the  farms,  spring  flow- 
ers are  in  bloom  in  the  cities,  and  In  Memphis,  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mldsouth.  the  people  are  attiring  amd  decorating 
the  city  for  the  great  annual  cotton  carnival  and  textile  show  which  j 
are  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  a  progressive  metropolis.  Only  | 
recently,  by  the  way.  Memphis  was  awarded  the  gp-and  prize  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  for  Its  outstanding  record  for  safety  dur- 
ing 1937.  and,  on  last  Monday,  Memphis  received  the  highest  award 
at  the  opening  session  in  Washington  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  the  city's  notable  accomplishment  In  fire 
prevention  last  year. 

As  an  event,  thla  celebrated  carnival,  lasting  for  5  days.  May  10. 
11,  12.  13.  and  14,  is  imexcelled  as  a  pageant.  It  has  been  called 
"The  South'8  Greatest  Party"  because  the  entire  city,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  380.000,  turns  out  as  host  in  the  dispensing  of  a  fine 
brand  of  southern  hospitality.  People  gather  there  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  In  the  carnival,  and  to  see  the 
magnificent  parades,  and  the  astonishingly  attractive  exhibits  and 
shows. 

King  Cotton  and  his  queen  enter  the  city  on  a  massive  barge 
flanked  by  river  craft  with  flags  flying.  The  thrones  are  at  the  t^ 
of  a  pyramid  of  cotton  bales,  and  their  arrival,  followed  by  a  great 
parade,  is  truly  a  dazzling  extravaganza.  On  the  foUowlng  days, 
there  are  several  parades  of  especial  note,  the  grand  carnival  pa- 
rade, the  children's  parade,  the  floral  parade,  and  the  mummers' 
parade,  all  beautiful  and  entertaining  beyond  words.  King  Cotton 
has  a  great  court,  with  a  guard  of  honor,  and  all  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  an  eastern  potentate.  WeU.  It  simply  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  describe  In  a  few  minutes  this  unique  and  fascinating 
event,  designed  primarily  and  fundamentally  to  challenge  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  to  the  Importance  of  cotton  In 
American  life. 

Pleasant  recollections  are  always  easiest  to  recall,  and  the  Mem- 
phis cotton  carnival  is  certain  to  bring  to  your  minds,  whenever 
the  time  comes,  the  fact  that  much  of  the  prosperity,  the  comfort, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  depends  on  cotton  and  its 
products.  When  we  reaiize  that  cotton  is  America's  largest  cash 
crop,  and  that  cottonseed  is  the  South's  second  largest  cash  crop, 
we  see  readily  that  cotton  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  life  of 
every  person  In  our  coimtry. 

The  South  has  a  very  serious  cotton  problem,  It  Is  true,  but  that 
1b  equally  the  concern  of  the  agrictiltural  North  and  West  and  the 
Irdustrlal  East.  When  cotton  loses  Its  markets  at  home  and 
abroad,  our  citizens  are  unable  to  buy  the  produce  of  other  sec- 
tions, and  southern  acres  are  avaUable  for  other  crops  which  will 
tend  still  further  to  dislocate  our  national  agricultural  economy. 
The  people  of  Memphis  know  that,  because  Memphis  is  the 
largest  Inland  spot  cotton  market  in  the  world.  Located  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  Memphis  is  in  the  center  of  the  agricultural 
Scuth,  and  all  of  the  problems  erf  southern  agriculture  are  the 
pioblems  of  Memphis.  Memphis  distributes  cotton  to  domestic 
spinners  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  considerable  volume 
to  foreign  trade.  And  in  keeping  with  her  supreme  position  as  a 
cotton  market,  Memphis  Is  also  the  largest  cottonseed  rxumufactur- 
Ing  center  In  the  United  States.  Cottonseed  products  valued  at 
many  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  are  crushed,  refined,  and 
processed  in  Memphis.  To  Illustrate  the  strategic  position  of 
Memphis  In  southern  agrlculttu*.  the  city  Is  the  South's  largest 
producer  of  mixed  or  manvifactured  feeds  for  lower  animals  and 
fowls,  with  a  total  annual  production  in  excess  of  $12,000,000,  and 
many  of  the  ingredients  of  mixed  feeds  come  from  the  farms  of 
the  North  and  the  West. 

Of  course,  you  recognize  at  once  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Memphis  Cotton  Carnival  is  to  increase  the  constmiption  of 
cotton  and  its  bjrproducts.  In  connection  with  the  carnival  there 
la  a  cotton-textile  show  with  hundreds  of  exhibits  showing  the 
uses  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  and  the  research  which  Is  being 
made  constantly  to  find  greater  outlets  for  the  South's  fleecy 
staple  and  aU  its  parts.  Public-spirited  citizens  of  Memphis  and 
the  Mldsouth  have  organized  the  Cotton  Research  Foundation, 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  for  the  p>urpose  of  creating,  through 
chemical  research,  additional  uses  to  which  cotton,  the  fiber,  the 
seed,  and  the  plant  Itself,  may  be  put  In  the  commercial  world. 
Indeed,  Memphis  is  IdeaUy  situated  for  the  location  ot  one  of  the 
regional  research  laboratories  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  directed  to  establish  under  the  1938  Tarm  Act. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  present  plight  of 
cotton,  because  it  Is  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  In  the 
present  national  business  decline.  As  has  been  stated  by  the 
Cotton  Research  Foundation: 


"According  to  the  census  of  1930  cotton  represents  normally 
one-ninth  of  the  total  acreage  devoted  to  all  agricultural  crops  In 
the  Umted  States  Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  farms  In  ^^  NaUon 
grow  cotton.  It  Is  the  principal  Income  crop  on  one- fourth  of  all 
farms  in  this  country.  When  cotton  inii^ome  fails  a  decline  in  In- 
dustrial production  and  constimption  automatically  follows.  As 
an  example,  note  the  returns  on  one  largo  southern  plantatkm: 
In  1936  this  farm  paid  out  to  Its  tenants,  after  deducting  for  all 
advances  and  living  expenses  for  the  whole  crop  year,  1267,000  la 
cash,  "niese  tenants  bought  over  250  automobUes.  old  and  new. 
and  sFwnt  over  •80,000  with  mall-ordc^r  houaea,  besides  maklnf 
other  expenditures  for  goods  and  services.  This  was  on  la-cente- 
per-potind  cotton  and  ♦40-per-ton  cottonseed;  this  year.  1937,  with 
an  even  larger  production  but  with  cotton  averaging  8  cents  per 
pound  and  seed  about  tao  per  ton,  thia  same  group  of  tenants 
received  only  about  $39,000  In  cash  o^vr  and  above  their  year^ 
advances  for  living  expenses.  What  Mvas  the  result?  Not  one 
automobile  was  purchased  and  expenditures  were  confined  to  the 
barest  necessities  of  living.  Multiply  this  by  the  whole  cotton- 
growing  population,  and  it  Is  easily  and  dramatically  demonstrated 
why  Industry  is  in  a  decline  and  unemployment  ocmaequently  on 
the  increase.  Therefore,  the  whole  Nation  has  a  very  tangible  and 
selfish  Interest  in  the  plight  of  the  cotton  farmer. 

"The  primary  significance  of  this  situation  lies  in  the  fact  thet 
cotton  may  not  be  suffering  merely  from  a  temporary  market  dis- 
location. The  ptu-tlclpatlon  of  American  cotton  In  foreign  con- 
sumption has  dropped  from  60  to  SO  percent.  If  the  foreign  market 
for  normal  American  cotton  exports  Is  permanently  affected.  It  Is 
obvious  that  our  Internal  economy  cannot  function  with  any  de- 
gree of  normalcy  unless  something  Is  done  to  Increase  the  domestic 
use  of  cotton.  Research  Is  one  available  and  unexplored  avenue. 
It  Is  a  hope  which  may  be  translated  into  a  reality. 

"Agriculture  nationally  should  awaken  to  the  Implications  aris- 
ing from  the  predicament  of  the  cotton  grower.  Cotton  farms  can 
produce  many  crops  that  are  produced  elsewhere  in  this  country, 
but  other  sections  cannot  grow  cotton.  The  market  for  food  crops 
Is  not  capable  of  much  expansion  at  prsfitable  prices.  It  Is  bound 
by  human  and  animal  limitations.  The  market  for  goods  is  highly 
elastic.  It  Is  limited  only  by  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public. 
Other  sections  cannot  afford  the  devastating  competition  If  this 
large  cotton  acreage  should  find  itself  j>ermanently  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  growing  crops  now  produc(»d  quantitatively  elsewhere, 
or  abandoning  its  land  and  forcing  iUi  people  into  cities  already 
unable  to  supply  work  for  their  present  population." 

•  •••••• 

"Foreign  growths  of  cotton  are  produced  under  lower  cost  condi- 
tions. Our  tariff-protected  market  ciiuses  higher  costs  to  the 
American  farmers.  Tarlfla  quotas,  and  gold  embargoes  have  played 
their  parts  in  blocking  the  exchange  ol  goods  and  In  driving  each 
country  toward  self-sufficiency. 

"Annual  domestic  consumption  declined  from  a  per  capita  use 
of  241/i  pounds  In  the  period  of  1909-10  to  1913-14  to  20  pounds 
per  capita  In  1935.  Even  in  the  five  seisons — 1933-M  to  1937-38 — 
which  Included  the  record  consumption  season  of  193<^-87.  the  con- 
sumption amounted  to  only  23  pounds  ]per  capita.  Since  Industrial 
uses  of  cotton  Increased  tremendously  In  this  period,  the  reduced 
per  capita  consumption  indicates  a  still  larger  loss  of  cotton  usage 
In  the  home  and  on  the  person. 

"Cotton  faces  Increased  sutwtltution  from  rayon,  wool,  silk.  Jute, 
linen,  paper,  and  other  products.  The  (^mpetltlon  from  rayon  and 
paper  has  Increased  greatly  in  recent  years.  The  world  consump- 
tion of  rayon,  'the  college- trained  comj)etitor  of  cotton,"  rose  from 
almost  nothing  In  1910  to  over  1,000,000,000  pounds  in  1936  and  to 
one  and  three-quarter  billion  pounds  In  1937.  It  is  aafe  to  eet4- 
mate  that  this  record  use  of  rayon  (in  terms  of  cotton,  the  equlva* 
lent  of  3.600,000  bales)  displaced  at  less*  2.500.000  bales  of  cotton. 
The  greatest  Increase  in  the  use  of  rayon  has  developed  In  Japan. 
which  in  the  past  has  been  the  American  cotton  farmers'  biggest 
ctistomer.  The  largest  single  Industrial  consumer  of  American  cot- 
ton, the  automobile -tire  Industry,  is  already  using  some  rayon  to 
replace  cotton  becaiise  research  In  rayon  has  demonstrated  certain 
qualities  of  merit  over  cotton.  Due  to  the  absence  of  research  la 
cotton,  nothing  has  been  done  to  maintain  the  use  of  this  primary 
fiber. 

"Before  the  creation  of  the  Cotton  Research  Foundation  there 
was  no  organized  activity  dealing  wltli  a  continuous  and  coordi- 
nated study  of  cotton — the  fiber,  the  seed,  and  the  plant  iteeif. 

"The  American  cotton  farmer  has  stood  by  complacently  while 
his  markets  have  been  taken  away  without  being  able,  tlirough  lack 
of  organization,  to  do  much  about  It. 

"Since  development  of  foreign  demimd  for  American  cotton  la 
coupled  with  Government  policies  toward  International  trade  and 
finance,  little  may  be  done  by  intemsted  commercial  groups  to 
regain  these  outside  markets  quickly.  Therefore,  any  analysis  of 
the  cotton  problem  points  toward  the  need  of  and  the  possibilities 
In  enlarging  the  domestic  use  of  the  staple  as  weU  as  the  other 
products  of  the  cotton  plant. 

"Two  fields  of  major  activities  are  apparent:  (1)  merchandising, 
making  the  American  public  cotton -conscious  and  thereby  Increas- 
mg  the  existing  uses  of  cotton  and  :.tfi  producU;  (2)  research — 
discovering  and  Inventing  new  uses  foi:  cotton  and  the  products  ct 
the  cotton  plant.  

"Research  wlU  find  ways  to  utilize  cotton  more  sdvantageously 
than  substitutes  for  Indtistrlal  and  trade  requirements  and  will  aid 
In  removing  objections  to  cotton  which  arise  as  industry  " 
more  responsive  to  the  iyrr»nri«  of  a  more  particular  puhUfl. 
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"^a  th*  raetreh  field  the  Oatt<n 
fonn  an  ouUtAnding  wrrlcc  to  tbe 
coQ(«rte(l  attempt  ever  baa  been 
apait  tn  order  to  fled  out  of  what 
anc!   chemical  elementa  may  be 

"Cliant   mdustncs  have   been 
owliig  their  existence  entirely  to 
Uvtiig.     It  u  not  too  extravagant 
a  bi-oader  Odd  for  the  use  of 
profTMaive   approach.     It   la   the 
Knindatlon  to  aid  In  nlTlng  the 
Ic&l  and  technical  examination  and 

So  the  cotton  •testUr  ahow  alone 
froti  any  part  a(  the  United  State^ 
Ma)  la  the  ideal  time  to  Tlalt  the 
the  focal  point  ot  the  year  in 
nei :  week  you  will  find  romantic 
coo:e  awaiu  you.  the  latehatrlng  is 
tha:.  you  wlU  not  be  able  to  recal 
but  neaa  and  pleasure,  trip  that  yot  i 
be  more  Interesting,  happier,  and 
qwiit  in  Memphla  beginning 
and  a  participant  In  the  Soutb'a 
Um  Nation  to  come  to  bar  coiton 


Research  Foundation  can  per- 

natKmal  welfare.     No  prtTtous 

to  tear   the  cotton   plant 

consUtB  and  how  its  physical 

effectively  utUlaed. 

on   reaearch — new   product* 

have  altered  our  mode  of 

tlkerefore.  to  Imagine  develop Iqe; 

through  the  aame   koid  of 

lope   of    the    Cotton    Reaearch 

of  cotton  through  ehem- 

itudy  of  the  cotton  plant." 

^rUl  be  worth  a  trip  to  Memphis 

and  I  guarantee  to  you  that 

I  knith.     Cotttm  carnival  time  la 

and  If  you  will  go  there 

at  her  best.     A  warm  wel- 

on  the  outside,  and  I  venture 

any  pleasure,  or  comblaatlon 

will  have  ever  taken  that  will 

i^ore  profitable  than  the  t  days 

May   10.  as  a  apectalor  of 

festival.    Memphis  invites 
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AX'nCLX  FROM  THX  NXW   TORi: 

lasa 


Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.   Speaker, 
remarks  in  the  Rzcoro.  I  incli^de 
by  Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson. 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  May 
withdrawal  by  the  Panama 
trade    of    the    steamships 
Virvinia: 


-Pacflc 


AnCDLU.  WTLSCnr  OPTOK^  PI  JUV  fOB  PAM&MA  UKIXS 


Comiilaalon 


Amnrlcan 


Admiral  Benry  B.  Wllaon.  Unlte^ 
oonimander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Arnentln*.  expreaaed  dlaapproval 
the  United  State*  MarlUme   ~ 
turtw-electrlc    Panama-Paclfle   Um 
Itnera  In  the  New  Tork-South 
who  returned  on  the  Munaon  Uner 
•bl|ia  "are  eaeeUent  for  the  aervlo> 

T  think  the  Munaon  ahlpa  are 
docked  at  Bucnoa  Aire*."  he  aald 
oocrifortahiy  and  leave  on  time 
I«B(rthy  cMay*  frequently  for  tkk. 
the  South  Amertaaa  amloe.  the 
ooatjy.  b*  aald. 

Admiral  WUmi  was  aceompanle^ 
the?  aon.  Henry  W  Wllsan.  Jr.,  an 
•dnilral  revealed  that  alnee  retlrln  : 
hol<.1  furniture  and  that  he  and 
axrtfpt  the  ahlp*  we  travel  on.    Wc 
thao   1  hour's  noUoe.     So  we're 
Fuimy  thing  la  I  had  thought  thai 
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or 
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HKRALO   TRIBUNE.    MAY    5. 


under   leave   to   extend   my 

the  foUowing  statement 

retired,  publlslied  in  the  New 

).  1938.  In  reference  to  the 

service  from  intercoastal 

Pennsylvania,    and 


Ca  ifomia. 


states  Navy  (retired),  former 

returning   yesterday   from   the 

the  plan  being  considered  by 

to  substitute  the  three 

for    the    Munaon    8*.eara5hip 

service.     Admiral  Wilson. 

kwtAem  Crosa.  said  the  Munson 

In  which  they  are  employed  " 

about  the  largest  that  can   be 

"They  can  go  Into  the  docks 

larger  ships  would  bave 

Besidea  being  too  large  for 

Padflc  liners  wore   too 


by  Mrs.  WUson.     They  visited 

oU  executive  in  Argentina.    TTie 

In  1035  he  had  sold  all  house- 

WUaon  "have  no  home  now. 

are  always  ready  to  sail  on  less 

letting  a  great  kick  out  of  life. 

I'd  never  enjoy  being  retired." 


ftrs. 


n  Legislation 


OF  HON  FRANK  J.  O.  1 ORSTT.  ATLANTIC  CTTT  OON- 
VBmON  OF  THS  ORAFHIC  jfiRTS  INDUSTBT,  SATUROAT. 
JlFRIL  90.  IBM 


ICr.  DORSET.    Mr.  Speakei.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  la  Um  Rioobb.  Z  Izkctide  herein  an  address  dellv- 


ei-ed  by  me  to  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  at  their  annual 
convention  in  Atlantic  C;:y.  N.  J..  April  30,  1938: 

Mr  Chairman  and  delegates,  you  have  (?lven  me  a  large  order 
Ir  a-sktriR  me  to  talk  r^n  the  si;bj:'f  What's  Ahead  In  Legislation. 
After  you  have  listened  to  the  !rpe<>ches  delivered  during  the  past 
few  days,  I  am  sure  that  yriu  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  on 
the  question  that  is  th.^  subject  of  my  talk  For  that  which  Is 
aliead  in  legislation  dept^nd.'^  to  a  prrat  extent  on  what  Is  ahead 
Ix.  labor  reUi'.ions.  selling  and  management,  since  labor,  business. 
a;id  econom.ic  cr.nditions  m  eeneral  undoubt*-dly  affect  legislation. 
It  Is  always  a  p!ea.=ure  to  chat  with  fellow  biisinessmen,  for  we 
understand  a  commnn  lant^uoKe  It  is  fitting  that  your  dis- 
ciissions  are  devoted  to  looking  forward.  For  you  are  engaged  la 
p-inting  and  publicity  pur-u.t.s  that  focus  attention  on  tomorrow. 
You  are  the  advance  agrn's  of  btismess  and  other  worth-while 
activities.  V/hen  optiinl.-m  prevails,  you  translate  it  into  bro- 
ciiures.  pamphlets,  catalogs,  and  Inserts 

There  should  be  no  g.-eater  advocates  of  democracy  than  you. 
For  you  lay  your  printed  messages  at  the  doors  of  the  humble 
cottage  and  the  mansion  Like  the  man  who  represents  a  district 
In  Congrees,  you  niu:5t  be  constantly  alert  to  determine  what 
pwple  axe  thinking  m  an  ever-changing  world.  Nobody  In  busi- 
ness knows  better  than  you  that  production  and  sales  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  widely  diffused  buying  power.  So  we  begin  our 
ciat  on  common  meeting  ground,  and  I  hope  we  will  stay  to- 
g?th»r  all  the  wf.y  For  while  we  may  differ  on  details,  we  are  all 
Americans,  and  our  main  objectives  are  the  same. 

Before  we  speculate  about  the  future,  we  can  well  look  into  the 
past.  For  we  are  partly  yesterday  s  children.  But  in  an  era  of 
citaclysmic  changes,  we  are  also  today's  and  tomorrow's.  Fate 
has  compelled  us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  a  world  not  quite  the 
s;ime  as  the  one  we  were  born  in.  nor  yet  like  the  one  we  spent  our 
yjuth  and  ycung  manhood  in.  If  tha  is  so,  you  may  ask  why  I  am 
tiiking  you  back  to  1776  before  we  Uxik  forward  to  the  1940  decade. 
I:  is  because  principles  do  not  change,  but  policy  ofttlmcs  does. 
The  apple  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observed  falling  from  the  tree  is 
not  important  in  Itself  But  the  law  of  gravitation  Is.  Principles 
are  not  fugitive,  fleeting  things  like  policy  We  have  a  definite  set 
of  principles  in  America  as  set  down  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  the  light  of  them,  let  us  consider  where  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  been,  where  we  are  now,  and  whither  we  are  going. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
bJl  of  divorcement  from  the  mother  country.  In  announcing 
8«  paration  the  hearty  men  who  made  up  the  Continental  Congress 
s]x>ke  cut  in  forthright  manner  about  government.  They  told 
much  more  of  what  was  in  their  minds  and  hearts  with  the  Dec- 
h.ration  than  they  did  with  the  Constitution  For  to  insure  Its 
aloption,  compromises  were  written  into  our  fvmdamental  law, 
vkhereas  there  was  no  ground  given  In  1776. 

Let  us  read  a  portion  of  the  Declaration  to  refresh  our  minds: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  thoy  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happines.- — that  u>  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  derlvint^  thoir  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  govemt;d;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends  it  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  ic,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying 
I"*  foundation  on  svich  principles,  and  organizing  Its  powers  In 
such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  hkely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness. ' 

I  take  you  back  to  1776  Instead  of  to  1787  because  here  monarchy 
and  special  privilege  were  challenged  In  terms  that  no  one  can 
misunderstand.  As  Lincoln  remarked,  "That  is  what  they  said  and 
that  is  what  they  meant  '  Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six  was 
talking  much  mere  for  the  ages  than  was  1787.  For  the  framera 
cf  the  Constitution  had  to  temporize  with  the  order  they  were 
tearing  away  from.  There  was  a  transition  taking  place,  then  as 
now.  And  there  is  something  in  human  nature  that  hates  to 
part  with  the  past.  These  founding  fathers  had  to  yield  grotmd 
to  the  expediency  of  the  hour  Just  as  do  the  statesmen  of  today. 
They  were  a  combination  of  idealist  and  realist  which  all  men 
miist  be  who  would  successfully  deal  with  the  destinies  of  peoples. 
Through  the  decades  that  followed  we  have  been  tr3rlng  to  glva 
fuller  meaning  to  the  real  expression  of  their  Ideals — the 
Declaration. 

When  we  say  that  in  1787  they  had  to  compromise  with  tha 
Ideal  of  1776.  let  us  compare  the  American  creed  they  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  with  American  conditions  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  We  still  had  debtors'  prisons, 
and  they  do  not  square  with  the  idea  that  the  Creator  endowed 
us  "with  certain  Inalienable  rights"  for  they  acted  as  a  powerful 
club  of  the  big  fellow  over  the  little  fellow  We  still  had  suffrage 
lunited  to  property  owners  and  that  certainly  flaunted  the  Ameri- 
can creed  as  outlined  In  the  Declaration.  With  only  the  choaen  few 
voting,  how  could  it  be  said  that  we  were  operating  under  the 
principle  that  "governments  are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  con.sent  of  the  governed"? 

Now.  these  and  many  more  of  the  early  Inequalities  have  been 
corrected,  and  we  only  mention  them  to  drive  home  the  idea  that 
we  have  a  creed  and  that  from  the  very  outset  we  did  not  live  up 
to  it  100  percent,  but  that  we  have  been  eternally  trying  to.  The 
process  has  been,  is.  and  will  be  a  continuing  one.  There  Is  no 
Q.  K.  D  In  democracy.  Every  generation  must  bring  us  cloeer  to 
the  Ideal.  And  we  can  expect  every  progressive  step  to  be  fought 
by  r«acuoiuu-y  (urcea.  thinking  lu  terms  o^  yesterday  Loatead  ot 
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tomorrow.  We  had  them  in  1787,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
we  have  them  today.  They  are  frequently  well-meaning  people 
who,  in  an  age  of  concrete  roads,  still  have  a  sentimental  feding 
for  the  cowpaihs.  Their  counterparts,  some  weli-meanlng,  others 
■elfish  have  fought  every  step  in  Gov«mment  that  attempted  to 
make  the  American  creed  something  more  than  a  mere  declaration. 
Not  only  d'd  they  oppose  abolition  of  the  debtor's  prisons  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  but  they  likewise  fought  public  education,  the 
abollUon  of  human  slavery,  the  Income  tax.  control  of  women's 
and  children's  working  hotirs.  Insured  bank  deposits,  social  security. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
wcwnan's  suffrage.  Some  of  them  will  stoop  to  deceits  that  would 
excite  the  envy  of  the  propagandists  who  now  dominate  a  few  of 
the  European  coxintrles.  The  same  element,  this  time  more  wary, 
depicted  Government  reorganization  as  a  step  leading  to  dictator- 
ship. While  I  voted  for  reorganization.  I  have  no  complaint  a-hen 
the  majority  speaks.  Since  the  legislation  was  defeated,  even  such 
unbiased  magazines  as  Time  and  Lile  have  stated  that  there  was 
no  incipient  dictatorship  lurking  in  the  biU;  that  It  was  Just 
designed  to  eliminate  duplicating  agencies  and  thereby  make  for 
efficiency.  I  have  an  Interesting  observation  to  relate  in  thla 
connection. 

In  early  Jantiary  the  seven  Congreasmen  from  Philadelphia  were 
invited  to  listen  to  a  large  group  of  Philadelphia  businessmen, 
many  of  them  heads  of  big  and  Important  corporations.  We  en- 
Joyed  the  rare  treat  of  being  only  expected  to  use  our  ears  and  not 
our  tonsils.  They  told  us  what  they  hoped  w?  would  do  In  the 
forthcoming  session.  Many  of  the  remarks  were  reasonable  and 
accurate,  but  some  were  of  the  other  variety.  I  challenged  these 
when  they  asked  me  to  spteak  for  the  entire  congressional  attend- 
ance, and  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  was  desirable  to  reduce 
bureaucracT  by  ellmtnating  duplicating  agenrie.s.  That  was  the 
only  remark  of  mine  that  was  applauded.  So  they  approved  it 
heartily  In  January.  But  In  April  they  were  sending  me  telegram* 
to  vote  against  reorganization. 

Any  businessman  would  have  reorganized  our  Gtovemment  long 
ago  If  given  a  free  hand  The  principal  foes  were  the  very  same  kind 
of  people  as  the  friends  I  talked  to  la«t  January,  who  cry  out 
against  taxation.  Government  expenditures,  and  overlapping  agen- 
cies Demagoguery  attained  an  all-time  high  In  the  Hovise  during 
the  debate  on  reorganlratlon.  What  if  300.000  wires  and  telegrams 
did  reach  the  desks  of  Congressmen?  That  Is  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  American  electorate.  What  If  this  Is  an  election 
year""  Must  we  become  afflicted  with  Jitters  Just  because  the  West- 
em  Union  and  Postal  are  worked  overtime  by  the  professional 
"stirrer  uppers"?  Be  It  said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  such  antl- 
admlnistration  wrtters  as  Walter  Llppmann  and  Mark  Sullivan  that 
they  would  not  Join  in  the  purposeful  mlarepresentation  that  thi» 
measure  meant  dictatorship.  Llppmann,  certainly  no  New  Deal 
apostle,  even  went  so  far  as  to  point  out  where  Dorothy  Thompson 
was  mlsstaUng  the  case  about  civil  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nobody  who  debated  against  the  blU  antagoniaed  it  per  se.  The 
whole  scheme  was  a  smoke  screen  that  reached  the  depths  of  drag- 
ging in  the  religious  issue,  something  we  thought  had  passed  when 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  died.  Responsible  Catholics,  from  Cardinal 
Mundeleln  down,  went  on  record  that  the  parochial  schools  were  in 
no  way  threatened  by  passage  of  the  measiire.  But  spellbinders 
took  the  air  and  inspired  the  mountain  of  telegrams.  A  minority 
was  made  to  appear  at  quick  glance  like  a  majority  to  some  gentle- 
men looking  more  to  next  November  than  toward  the  decades  that 
are  to  come.  And  so  we  heard  that  the  people  triumphed.  But  did 
they? 

How  long  would  you  buainessmen  tolerate  within  your  organiza- 
tion overlapping  departments  and  functions.  liKreasing  expense  and 
causing  ineflVciency?  It  Is  being  tolerated  In  government  today. 
What  is  the  picture?  We  have  built  over  a  great  number  of  years 
a  bureaucracy  which,  if  continued,  will  fall  by  Its  own  weight. 
Seven  agencies  of  the  Government  are  now  handling  housing  in 
various  forms.  12  agencies  education,  numerous  agencies  issuing 
moving  pictures,  26  handling  relief  In  various  forms.  7  dealing 
with  transportation,  ad  infinitum,  so  that  even  the  bears  in  Yellow- 
stone are  being  coddled  by  three  agencies.  What  Is  ahead  In  legis- 
lation? Well,  Just  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here.  Government  reor- 
ganization Is  ahead,  because  it  will  be  forced  by  public  demand  In 
which  you  will  undoubtedly  Join. 

The  antlreorganlzatlon  vote  of  the  House  in  Itself  Is  not  Im- 
portant. But  the  way  In  which  It  was  achieved  Is  very,  very  vital. 
Cast  your  eyes  overseas  and  dig  down  in  yovir  memories  for  a 
march  of  some  blackshlrta  from  Milan  to  Rome:  or  to  a  certain 
well -remembered  beer-hall  putsch  In  Munich.  Can  you  recall  how 
minorities,  through  skillful  use  of  propaganda,  got  sufficient  toe- 
hold that  they  were  able  later  to  dig  in  by  use  of  force  and  ride 
into  ruthless  power?  Are  you  beginning  to  see  what  propaganda, 
directed  at  the  right  spot  at  the  right  time,  can  do  In  the  hands  of 
a  relatively  small  band?  Just  get  your  powerful  newspapers  and 
columnists  and  the  rabble-rousing  radio  declalmers  on  the  Job 
and  put  them  to  work  simultaneously.  We  are  the  same  kind  of 
human  beings  as  Italians,  Russians,  and  Germans  and  we  react 
much  the  same  way  emotionally.  We  can  no  more  be  smug  than 
they  when  hunger  threatens  and  unemployment  is  prevalent. 
We  have  their  example  and  we  have  a  distinct  warning  in  the  way 
the  simple  reorganization  bill  was  defeated.  It  Is  as  a  warning 
that  we  can  look  upon  its  defeat  as  valuable  to  all  of  us.  Men 
and  women  took  pen  in  hand— or  phoned  Western  Union — who  had 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  the  reorganization  meastire  was 
all   about.     Practically  every  one  of  them  accepted  some  person's 


say-90  that  Roosevelt  waa  trying  to  estatdtsh  himself  tn  the  dic- 
tator role.  Compare  the  face  a*  our  President  with  those  of  Stalin. 
Hitler.  aiKl  Mussolini  and  you  have  a  pretty  good  answvr  to  that 
foolish  charge.  Or  talk  to  him.  as  I  have  done,  and  you  havs  a 
still  better  answer. 

There  is  s  proper  place  for  effective  and  sincere  use  of  the  writ- 
ten and  spoken  word.  But  like  all  greikt  forces  they  can  be  used 
to  good  or  evil  purpcwtee  Now,  as  iiei'er  since  IMl.  la  the  Unas 
to  use  them  with  a  thought  of  getUn)<  back  to  those  flLrst  prin- 
ciples of  1776:  let  us  put  them  to  woi-k  with  the  aame  Idealism 
that  inspired  Tom  Paine,  publicity  man  extraordinary  for  our 
Revolution. 

When  the  faithful  stray  too  far  from  the  precepts  ot  a  Christian 
church,  they  are  brought  btkck  to  the  old-time  reUgion.  Protestants 
hold  revivals  and  Cathollca  conduct  nlssions.  When  a  football 
team  gets  down  In  Its  play  in  mldseason.  the  coach  returns  Its  prac- 
tice to  the  fundamentals.  When  a  gove  nment  strays  inro  perlknis 
ways.  It,  too,  must  return  to  fundamentals.  And  that  is  why  ws 
reread  a  portion  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe.  Unooln  had 
to  return  the  Nation's  thought  to  the  Declaration  in  1881.  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  has  done  and  Is  doing  n.  It  Is  being  aooompllahsd 
in  the  American  way  and  according  to  the  blueprint  dated  July  4. 
1776.     As  one  writer  put  It — and  I  quote: 

•Tt  will  be  easy  to  see  how  deep-rooted  was  Roosevelt  philosophy 
and  how  familiar  the  Roosevelt  methods.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
catch  up  with  the  political  lag  of  well-tilgh  30  years  and  artlculats 
Ocvemment  to  economy  In  one  form  iw  another  It  was  Inevitable. 
It  was  dtrected  toward  preserving  capitalistic  economy,  rather  than 
substituting  snother  system,  and  the  methods  employed  were  In 
the  American  tradition." 

Designed  to  catch  up  with  the  lag  of  20  years — directed  towart 
preserving  the  capitalistic  system — Ameilcan — and  Inevitable.  That 
Is  a  pretty  good  summation.  Let  \is  fjee  what  was  happening  to 
produce  the  lag  which  found  Government  behind  our  national 
economy. 

There  was  a  time  when  rugged  Individualism  and  States"  rights 
had  a  much  more  valid  case  than  they  have  today.  "When  we  first 
arrived  at  nationhood,  ours  was  largely  an  agricultural  country 
and  the  farm  was  not  only  a  producer  of  food  but  the  farmhouse 
was  m  effect  a  manufacturing  plant.  It  made  the  clothing  and 
other  articles  for  home  use.  From  the  raw  product  to  the  finished 
article  the  colonial  farmhouse  never  relinquished  possession  of  the 
thlr.p  it  was  making.  America  started  to  import  Industries  from 
Europe  In  the  late  eighteenth  oentur^'  and  factories  were  estab- 
ll.sh<»d  along  water-power  sites.  Here  we  begin  to  see  people  in 
industry  working  for  wages.  The  product  they  fashioned  was  no 
longer  theirs.  With  wages  for  their  labor,  they  now  bad  to  buy 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  once  they  forsook  the  farm. 

Transportation  developed,  first  by  canal,  then  by  rail.  Towns 
could  now  exist  elsewhere  than  cmi  the  seacoast  or  tidewater  riv- 
ers. This  broadened  markets,  and  small  manufacturers  became 
larger  manufacturers.  The  banker  took  on  a  more  Important  role 
with  this  development  of  transportation  and  Industry.  There 
were  miserable  working  conditions  for  wage  earners  In  the  early 
day.';.  Women  and  children  were  sweated  from  aunup  to  sun- 
down, and  children  workers  could  be  beaten  without  fear  of 
reprisals  by  law.  Debtors'  prteons  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  atrlkes 
and  limited  sufTrage  kept  the  workers  from  eflsctlng  any  Im- 
provement through  leglalatlon  We  had  deposed  a  king  and  his 
aristocracy  only  to  tolerate  a  different  kind  of  tyranny  ot  our  own 
making.  The  so-called  common  man  begEm  to  come  mora  nearly 
Into  his  own  with  extension  of  the  right  to  vote  and  peiiiaps  that 
Is  why  the  White  House  was  overrun  and  almost  wrecked  whan 
Andrew  Jackson  was  Inaivjxirated.  To  the  common  man  a*  that 
day  It  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  of  freedom. 

A^  you  know,  the  first  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadel- 
phia in  Carpenters'  Hall.  It  still  stands  as  a  national  abrtns, 
but  It  Is  more — It  is  a  monument  to  the  old  craft  xiniona  that 
existed  in  colonial  America.  They  governed  the  terms  of  appi«a- 
ticeshlp  and  qualified  the  Journeymen  and  master*.  There  was 
democracy  of  a  sort  within  these  early  crart  asaoclatlona.  for  ths 
Icvfllest  of  apprentices  could  aspire  to  and  often  obtain  a  mas- 
tership. He  had  a  much  better  opportunity  of  reaching  the  top 
than  a  young  man  on  the  production  line  today.  And  his  repre- 
sentation with  the  employer  was  by  word  of  mouth  and  imme- 
diate much  the  same  as  It  has  been  In  the  development  of  your 
Inislness.  So  It  ts  easy  to  see  why  members  of  these  early  unions 
cared  not  one  whit  about  labor  condltlorvs  In  general.  They  did 
not  have  to  Life  and  the  national  economy  were  almpis  tn  thoss 
days  that  were  built  to  order  for  "rugged  Individualism."  The 
heyday  of  States'  rights  fits  Into  that  period,  too.  The  theory 
suffered  its  first  major  blow  with  the  Civil  War,  and  with  our 
problems  taking  national  aspects  more  and  more  It  can  do  noth- 
ing but  loee  ground  in  the  days  to  come.  Markets  In  early  Amer- 
ica were  largely  intrastate,  relatively  neighborhood  affairs.  The 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  other  acqxil.slttons  of  land  expanded  our 
square  mileage  to  the  Pacific:  the  Iron  horse  made  interstate  com- 
merce take  on  a  new  and  undreamed-of  meaning  Kconotnlc 
detachment  could  be  tolerated  In  the  first  days  of  the  Constitu- 
tion but  otir  national  economy  Is  completely  intertwined  today. 
When  labor  Is  sweated  In  a  southern  State  It  acts  as  an  actual 
and  terrible  menace  to  every  manufacturer  and  wageeamer 
where  decent  labor  conditions  prevail.  When  certain  Congreeamen 
prate  about  States'  rIghU  In  connection  with  wage  and  hour 
regulations  now  they  are  Just  not  facing  facU.     Goods  pass  over 
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>t»M*»f  •htt'h  !»»••»  ••»•  w»««»  •#•«»«  •jmy  AmwHWMi  vHHniw^  m 

.... natniM  In  iHtl  r«iiMM  vMit  iH  ii  »tilal(«m  i«  mm  fknrm  m 
\h0  n%um*  %\mmm,  iH4  «•  »tl  mi  «r    Wt  irft«»(N  n  Imh*  w»jf 

rnim  tlM  ilHM  «ll«H  UMll  lUMM  «M  Wlt^tUllUllVHl,  AlUl  «Al»t1 
ImtlM  IMllfM  lMll«M  UM  prvMtMl  M  UMtf  )Ntfll«Ultf  Kmfl  «Alh> 
.Ml   tlwmilhl  Wf  ilM  |MI«f»l  MNMHNny 

w>  Miv  ihil  It  laM  mwhtf  litik  !<  i  upt»t  n\ir  natintiAl  Mwntmir. 
\M  iM  iortfe  ftl  MM  of  llM  tmiift  thai  havt  haM>«ttffd  and  «r« 
tupponinf  Mmmt  Of  Umoi  w«  noi  of  our  mftlitBf .  but  wt  k«v« 
to  far*  tb«m  t^m  th*  MUM.  far  thty  ■»!•«  ua.  Durtttf  th«  ptiriod 
wh»n  «•  WW*  Burltirt&t  infant  indui  UIm  Am»nra  Dvomm  a  tradi* 
t  tonal  ttif h  %um  wusiry  But  oom  itMna  •urroundinf  that  bava 
eh»ni«d.  Wa  awrt  a  daMor  nnUon  mmI  our  rfttlnMda  mtm  ittMiy 
of  our  tadMtriM  vara  ftMaead  by  ■uropaan  inTMton.  Bmaum 
w«  owatf  mnnaj  tt  vaa  aa  aaay  Bsatt  ir  for  ua  to  malu  the  p«)r-off 
In  tooda.  OtMr  bMIom  oould  uaa  Ur  a  portlona  of  our  kcrteultural 
and  mlMna  laaiiuinaa  But  tM  Wo^  i  Ww  kicJwd  ua  upstain  into 
tha  poattloa  of  a  eradltor  nation.  MaantrhUa  nMrly  aU  of  tha 
natloM  o««l  m  aMMV.  but  moat  of  tham  lacked  that  |r«^t  \nt«i- 
national  wtHf^"*  lold.  Ttaay  oouid  ooljr  pay  ue  in  rxxl*  ^^^  ^° 
have  aeooptad  thaw  would  hava  dlaruptad  our  intaraal  economy. 
Vt^^nV^  oUkar  nt^-V"*"  vara  laamJag  our  high  tariff  KaflM  uid 
invanttng  naw  dairleaa  to  panaUaa  «'ur  foralgn  trada.  When  the 
Smoot-IUwIay  tariff  waa  paaaad  In  U  a  RooTar  admlnlatratlon.  juit 
About  eirwT  elTtllaad  naUon  on  tha  f I  ob*  filad  protart.  Canada,  our 
baat  ctwtooiar.  alaetad  a  pramlar  oi  tha  iloffan.  "CraaU  higher 
tariffa  than  tha  Tankaaa."  roUowad  a  world-wide  ware  of  retalia- 
tory tarlffa.  quou  raatrloUona,  and  <  apracutad  currandee,  all  well 
ealcuUted  to  ahut  out  our  tooda  ,  ^.  .^    , 

How,  you  may  hate  heard  ■omaoiit.  referring  to  an  individual 
ladUBtrr.  quou  tha  Ogurea  that  onl)  10  percent  of  our  total  bu«l- 
naaa  la  anoru.  and  banc*  that  1«  the  higheet  amount  we  can 
loaa  in  foreign  trade  But  that  10  pereent  doee  not  give  ua  »n 
•eeurata  picture  In  normal  yeare  wi  ha»e  eiported  epprotimately 
half  our  production  of  cotton,  tobac  so.  and  naval  etoree  If  avery 
foreign  port  were  cloaad  to  our  aUpmanta  the  income  of  o\ir 
populoue  Southern  Statae  would  fan  Ilka  a  plummet  and  ipendlng 
b»  mlUiona  of  their  people  would  jaaaa  or  be  greatly  curtailwl. 
»»ery  Btata  In  the  Union  would  tr-t\  tha  pinch  m  %  reeult  So 
It  t«  not  itraight  thinking  to  oonalde  •  otir  exporta  only  in  tha  light 
rtf  10  pareant.  ^       ^,^        ^  _,     . 

We  hare  had  to  btUld  our  foreign  trada  with  r  different  att  of 
iiioli  than  wa  ueed  In  the  jay  nlnatiw.  becaiwe  moet  of  lh«  condi- 
tion! are  not  tha  aame     wrf>r\  InVruailonal  eachange  and  foreign   ] 
rurrenclea  are  not  what  they  were     The  World  War  did  that,  too 
It  le  a  miaatlon  If  thaae  nattona  all!  ever  go  back  to  gold,  but 
■nme  aon  of  aUbllttation   la   hlghl  r  dailrable  for  all   ronmnwl. 
nnce  the  other  feUow  hae  learned  from  ua  how  to  adrouly  mm 
high  tartffa,  t^a«'•  out  a«  far  aa    »a  ara  oonwrrned     Hu  quota 
doTMo  la  parttculany  pamiel.>tia  bacnuaa  tt  doea  nut  readily  permit 
inereaaaa,   In   the   light  of   new  oeidittona.    The   depreotaM<in   at 
rurrenatea   la   the   moot  dlWrult   o    all    barrwra   to   pier««     Our 
reeiproaal-tartff  iraatlaa.  amploytat  tha  moat.favored-nation  pro- 
vttlon  are  the  baat  poaalble  aelutlc  n  until  we  arrive  at  tha  day 
whan  other  natioaa  drop  thalr  ma<   armaroant  race  anil  ihiim  in 
t«mia  of  aiabtmy  of  world  trada.    There  ean   b.-  no  auooawiul 
eenerai  eoaferanaa  wbila  many  of  t  tern  are  thraaten'Hl  bofh  from 
within  and  without.    A  aplrttad  la  amauonal  trade  la  itaelf  thn 
beat  guaranty  agaUMl  war     Wa  ha*  r  it  aaid  that  tha  "have  not ' 
aationa  wUl  demand  aoloalea  from  iha  "have"  national  thai  ihry 
need  the  raw  prndtieu  of  oolonlal   poeaeaaloM;   that  they  have  a 
p(«alMe  uaa  in  time  of  war     BaoMsfi  trada  reatrlotiona  and  thwm 
have  not"   natlOM  will  have  both  anurcaa  of  raw   materiain  at 
prevailing  prtoaa  and  oaarkata  toe.    And  of  what  pomlbla  uaa  can 
(ar-nung  eotonlaa  bo  if  tM  'iMva  i  ot"  aatton  cannot  oontrol  the 
■eaat    Oamany  aaawarad  thai  In  I  14  when  ahe  oould  not  protect 
nr  hold  har  ramolo  BumaaaiBBi      >arhapa  that   u   why  aha   haa 
abaadonad  talk  of  eoloiilea.  eioopt    or  bargaining  purpoeaa.  and  U 
ooacwntratlnf  la  oaatral  Buropa.     'raa  markata  ara  tha  aoluuon 

for  the  "hava  nou."  _. ..  ^  ..  .^  w    w  - 

In  Uia  17  trada  agraamaata  WtaenUn  HuU  haa  "WUal^  ha  haa 
ac««l  on  tha  unooadiiloaal.  moat*f i  vorad-aatlon  baaia  With  the 
hiatorioal  aMaptlon  of  Cuba,  aast  agraamaat  provldae  Jof  tha 
raetproeol  grant  of  aondiaonmUkah  iry  traataMBt.  naductlona  in 
tart*  ara  aalaWiahad  only  aftar  ean  ftU  atudy.  Tou  hava  hear<»  it 
laM  by  aoma  oritlea  thai  thia  prlai  ipla  wiU  act  to  the  <latrlment 
tif  our  own  induatrlaa.  Thla  aonuntioa  la  auiklnaly  refund  by 
tha  outooma  of  trade  ta  IMI  whrn  our  imporu  Tiicreaeed  over 
IMt  by  aooM  MOMO.OOO.  vhUa  our  aiporta  UtoraaMd  ovar  IMI  by 
tmojodooM  lo  wa  laataaaad  our  p  irUaipatioa  m  a  world  trader- 
both  aa  imponar  aad  auMTlar.  .         ^  _    .  w... 

roraian  mntMam:  toratia  trada,  atamattonal  inonatary  ■labili- 
aauoa.  aad  avoatha  larlCb.  aaam  U  le  vagua  thinga.  but  wa  cannot 
tafiora  their  ■uaiAoanaa.  Ttaara  a  another  iMtional  econunxio 
proWam  thai  la  far  from  vafua  to  any  eiiiaan.  Aad  that  la  the 
mattar  of  labor  ralatioM.  Lat  ui  bagla  diaauaaion  of  tham  by 
Daffkiag  our  prajudieaa  aad  otir  tatrada  outalda.  and  with  the 
rraak  aataowlaicBiaal  UMt  aapktitara  of  tha  working  men  now 
enat  m  Itoa  raaSi  of  ba«h  Uta  aiiplayara  and  tha  unioivi,  that 
f  aai  Mtlil  UMaapoMlMli  aff«  1b  ite  guada  uf 


indviairiatleia  an«l  mw\»  MHi»t««  u«ailPM  thai  v|»»laMwi  In  Hrlkaa 
haa  itoett  l»«l«i«fc»«l  iiy  iMiilt  i«Mt|Mi  lit  )!<•  |i««k  lltal  l«  Why  wa 
ItatI  *♦•  fi«WiMU»«  rMl»a  *Mit  <»l«l»'«''»l  iel«»e«>«  !#♦  ua  atitli  thIllklMg 
IH  urina  .ir  ■  angala  a»»»l  A^mm*  an.l  oft  iifce  M»e  .•iviliaad  |ta<«iti« 
we  •>l«im  iM  )••  l««i«U«i*tM  waa  •>MMi'««Mt  )te«>aua»  mir  iMUitiiat 
well  »«emtf  ileiwhila  U^^H  liea^Hirut  a«t*l  elTei'tlva  |»raveHlU»M  Mf  Wt* 
llemeid  iH  laU«r  ili«|tMiea 

X\\pt*  !•  a  M'liMHi  ttr  UiHMghl  Mtai  view*  iniaineaa  aa  a  war,  antt 
l(  rallttHaii*«Mi  any  fvi»hle«e  fifatMHea  wllh  llial  eilttatiaMtth  I 
have  h*#n  i«i»h'ined  wMh  a  .'.•iH'etH.  ihe  larteal  in  Ua  llha,  thai 
ittiaa  m\  lalie  ihai  .iMt|m>i«  I  «m  «U«j  HirwiiM'  «>f  a  aui^iJaaafyl 
bank  whuli  haa  always  fHl  ihal  l»  wni.  nrwl  nf  all  a  aervahl  to 
my  barkgiowful  i\mn  imi  lie  wHh  »h"  hoyi  whf»  pump  water  irilo 
arcuritiea  "f  Hell  blue  *ky  Nnr  fVir.  u  bpiontt  in  the  ramp  who 
cut  juicy  iitcck-melrina,  and  thnn  *p**«'  "P  '"'  prrvdvictlon  Una 
pant  human  endurance  to  meft  tbp  incrfaaetl  dividend  raqulra- 
menu  Perhape  1  have  iwen  the  happier  nide  of  induitrial  rela- 
tion*, becauae  thla  company  hM  panned  down  through  the  family 
whoee  memben  alwaya  hope  to  relinquuh  it  to  their  eona  in  aa 
good  a  condition  aa  they  found  it  and  that  includea  its  labor 
relatione  So  they  gave  much  thought  to  pmployee  good-wUl.  and 
many  of  thalr  workers,  like  myaelf,  are  the  aona  of  employeaa. 

When  I  waa  idcntined  wllh  thla  rnmpony  my  Job  had  to  do 
largely  with  pereonnel,  and  I  learned  both  from  our  workera  and 
from  remark*  at  bualneaa  lunchenna  that  there  waa  another  kind 
of  employer.  Since  then  I  have  read  every  word  of  the  taatlmony, 
given  under  oath  before  the  Senate  Rubcommlttee  Inveatlgatlng 
vlolatlona  of  free  apeech  and  the  rlghta  of  labor.  Theea  hearlnga 
will  tell  you  much  iibout  the  gentry  who  view  bualneaa  aa  warfara. 
We  are  moving  Into  ooUective  bargainint?  by  law.  the  clvlllaad 
way  of  oonducting  labor  relatione.  Coiulderlng  the  background  of 
■trlfe  and  auiiplclon.  who  la  such  on  opUmlat  aa  to  expect  every- 
thing to  function  perfectly  at  the  outaet?  We  muat  beat  down  tha 
idea,  held  amonif  fiu-tiuna  nf  both  Mldea,  that  bualneaa  la  war. 
The  tr&nalUou  u  not  an  ciiay  one.  Ik>th  aldea  muat  coma  to  tha 
full  realljaLion  that  ihcy  are  (Imt  of  all  public  aervanta.  Wagaa 
ara  no  longer  a  private  matter,  but  the  couoorn  of  all.  Bacauaa 
they  affect  purchaalng  power,  they  touch  upon  your  welfare  and 
mine.  Dlatribiitlon  of  wealth  »hould  be  a  matter  of  Arat  concern 
to  ail.  particularly  men  engi\|ied  In  the  Rraphlc  orta.  We  do  not 
want  It.  nor  ceJi  we  have  It  all  la  one  place  Aa  Harry  Lauder  lald, 
"A  aallor  haa  a  nweet heart  In  every  port,  and  that'a  a  lot  bettor  than 
having  all  Jammed  up  In  the  aame  port." 

All  biR-bualneaa  men  are  not  villains,  and  all  workmen  ara  not 
■veet  wUhama  You  will  find  some  pretty  mean  hombraa  In  tha 
working  claaa.  and  aUo  brhtud  the  deaka  of  management.  They 
are  greatly  In  the  minority  in  both  plac«a,  but  we  have  learned  tha 
nulaance  value  nf  aome  minorltlea  eltewhere.  If  we  follow  tha 
public  print!  nolely  w«  are  apt  to  view  only  a  harveat  of  111  will 
HmonK  union  men  and  learn  nothing  of  the  aeed  of  auaplclan  and 
111  will  that  waa  aown.  We  are  evolving  Into  collective  bargaining, 
and  the  att««ndnnt  ulrlfe  will  nru'  di\v  be  looketl  upon  aa  Juat  a 
miloatone  toward  the  nvore  riviliwd  order  of  induatrlal  living,  Tha 
•(M<ner  both  tide*  will  udapt  ihemielvoa  to  new  and  Improved 
meihrxla  the  quicker  and  happier  will  be  the  tranaltlon 

Let  ua  fwe  th<ii  fuct  th«t  thi"  l«  an  age  of  bl«  bualneaa  growing 
hljrtfer;  th«t  Uie  worker  nii  the  pro<1u''tlon  line  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion In  na  fnr  removed  fmm  the  deak  of  mnnairement  oa  If  he  wera 
in  Tahiti  nr  H'um  Thin  impllen  the  need  for  an  accredited  repre- 
a«M\tiui'n  'hut  iR  nni  Tnoke  believe,  hut  the  real  thintf  In  both 
the»e  i'r"i'p«  nirtnotfetnent  i^nd  Irtlvir  we  hn',n  the  elementa  Of 
ttionoplnly  nnd  monnpollitic  prortirea  do  not  operate  with  the 
ptiblic  wlfnrr  nppertnndt  in  mind  and  intention  Tha  interaat  of 
the  pnljlir  U  very  Important  In  any  noKotlationa  that  ara  under- 
taken, becauae  even  at  peak  employment  not  more  than  40  percent 
of  mir  populAtmn  la  ifalnfully  employed  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America  li  a  conavimrr,  but  leaa  than  half  ara  working  la 
Induatry 

The  crux  of  inrreoaed  buying  power  la  to  keep  wagea  aa  high  and 
prlcaa  oa  low  ua  poaalble  It  1h  the  iipan  between  income  and  fixed 
expeiwe  In  a  family  WMch  dot«miin<<N  If  li  ihtill  have  aomethlng 
you  men  ha\*  rreuled  a  new  demai>d  for  If  monopoly  will  paaa 
on  moel  of  the  advnniaire!  of  new  proceaaea  In  the  form  of  reduced 
pricea.  it  will  have  Ju«lined  ita  exiatence  und  benented  the  general 
e^wnumy  iwi  no  uroup  of  tuiuUl  opera  ton  could  I  am  an  ardent 
advocate  n(  naikmal  wo^e  and  hour  leuuiation.  berauaa  the  quea- 
tion  la  undotibtedly  one  ihi\t  muat  Imi  rogulatiid  along  the  national 
rather  than  HtaU  frontii  But  there  la  no  merit  In  reducing  tha 
workweek  t<)  an  nlMurdly  low  nunit>er  of  hour*.  Tliat  merely 
amount*  to  a  workman  «harint(  hU  |ob  with  the  unemploved,  and 
faila  to  recrH;nlf.e  that  wf  are  attempt inu  to  near  our  ability  to 
pojiaume  with  otir  abilltv  to  produce  We  prtiduoe  national  wealth 
by  wtirklng  not  hy  loannu  We  produce  bvinineaa  by  widely  dU» 
irlbtited  purchaainu  powrr  Wajje  and  hovir  leglalatlon  la  re- 
quired to  place  a  cellinn  on  hoviri  and  «  floor  on  wagea  in  the  inter- 
Ml  of  pviblic  health,  and  to  «top  •wentlng  nf  laoor  along  with 
unfair  competition  It  futabluhm  the  minimum  and  maximum 
l»eyond  which  no  employer  may  deecend  That  not  only  aervea  aa 
a  brake  on  the  chiacler  it  helpn  to  improve  the  American  standard 
of  living  And  thla  muat  hiipiien  If  more  jwople  are  to  act  on  tha 
alluring  pamphlet*  you  men  prepare  to  create  new  demanda.  It 
will  give  you  freah  i\eida  to  work  upon  inaiaad  of  tha  aaoia  atatlo 
group  m  Um  tuithar  Uicuum  brackeu, 
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the  iieoiila  want  Iha  gtuala,  hvil  we  iiiual  wtiatder  Utal  111  I  |«ar* 
iteht  itf  «m  ramillea  ra«^e|vetl  lea*  Utah  11  tWi  eveit  In  lUm  ahd 
that  eiahVtlantlta  ttf  I  )tart>ait»  i«r  ttm  ^millaa  ramilved  ttvar  Hti 
iterieitt  til  lite  httal  iiaUtMial  hhhhh*     Mii,  when  eartaiii  (HUMiraaB< 


ht»'M  vtile  (ui  eyaty  itiwe  ti(  nttiialittituve  UImh  laflalalhtit  Ihey  aia 
ivihg  lit  ilti  aoiiiefhihg  ahmil  the  illaltUiMUttn  uf  tiur  wealth 
Wt'W  iheie  w»h  he  mnH»»|a»ly  Ih  lahnr  a*  well  a*  Ih  Hualt»a*a  and 


we  waul  II  in  iteiUiar  plaiw  tt  buainaaa  u  Id  ba  viawail  a*  war- 
laie,  Wf  WNiii  (ha  iitdtiairialiat.  lahur,  itnti  uviMk  nghllnil  in  lh« 
■ante  aiiiiy  and  iiol  nilita  ai  »<aih  oUtet  Witaii  a  itaihiH  oiwmiMi 
tihtlet  the  profit  avatem  It  fhenba  that  It*  Inialiieaameii  mual  have 
evpiy  ti-aaottalile  ttppoi-ttinlty  of  ntnkltit  pntllt*.  Ihal  high  wage* 
and  low  coftta  n(teinii<  to  Uit  fciteinl  good  CoUpctlve  bargaining 
iiy  lnw  i«  itt'w  lo  Ainprica.  which  niPHd*  thai  it  la  aufTpring  trtwn 
liifnut  Bilmi-iita  niut  that  It  will  go  through  a  period  of  growing 
pnlnn  Orjrniilwd  labor  I*  experirnclng  In  thla  country  nmrh  the 
unine  kind  nf  dlnrniy  ordeala  that  marked  lla  early  drvplopmml 
m  (CngUmd  It  muat  learn  to  dVacipllue  lUi  member*  anil  to  ndhere 
utrliily  to  the  agrerments  Ita  leodera  algn  It  will!  It  nuiai  lotirn 
to  purRc  ita  mnka  nf  thooe  of  It*  omrlala  who,  for  pcrnoiuil  nam, 
prey  more  upon  the  workmen  than  the  hardeat- boiled  employer 
It  will!  II  muat  learn  that  the  public  Intareat  tranecends  nny 
other  consldcralioas  al  iho  council  Uble,  It  will!  It  must 
think  In  terms  of  America  the  Nation.  It  will!  By  the  itnmr 
token,  aome  of  our  tnduatrlallata  must  oeaae  their  view  that 
American  workmen  arc  "tool*  with  life  In  them"  They  will!  Not 
that  I  believe  that  Utopia  la  at  hand,  but  the  Nations  moel  devoa- 
luiuig  depreaalou  ha*  act  the  whole  Nation  to  thinking  of  cauee 
and  effect  In  the  economic  echeme  It  haa  furnished  an  Ideal 
opportunity  to  put  tha  nat'onal  hotiaa  in  order  for  tha  era  of 
procperlty  that  la  bound  lo  oome. 

R(>gulatlon«  have  vUlted  bualnaes  because  our  mochlnu  haa 
t>erome  too  complex  to  run  of  Itaelf,  When  new  rules  are  formu- 
lated It  la  only  because  aomethlng  haa  got  aarloualy  out  of  whack 
nnd  Uiere  la  a  public  clamor  to  curtail  a  bad  practice.  It  ta  the 
ahoer«Ki  nunMUfle  lu  aay  that  American  bu*lQ«a*  con  regulate  itaall 
in  every  particular  We  all  wlah  It  could  But  that  would  be  to 
presume  that  human  nature  haa  reached  that  »Ute  of  universal 
pertecuon  whero  all  men  are  honest,  generous,  fair,  and  patriotic. 
Bui  the  mlletuilum.  alaa.  la  not  yet  here  It  la  only  fair  to  aay  of 
your  Congre**  that  it  ho*  not  anticipated  abuaea  In  the  bualneaa 
ayatem  but  ruther  ha*  met  ihem  after  they  occurred  Many  times 
they  were  found  in  unexpoctrd  placea.  Inaull  waa  a  notable 
patron  of  the  opera,  and  Richard  Whitney  rode  lo  hound*.  At 
Uvaat  we  were  gypcd  by  the  "beat"  people.  But  who  wUl  aay  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchunge  Ctommlaalon  waa  conceived  by  law- 
makers bent  upon  foisting  Juat  one  more  regulation  upon  btulneaa? 
Uovernment  imponee  rulea  only  whan  tha  gama  la  getting  out  of 
hand  and  makaa  only  auch  changaa  a*  ore  neceaaary  U>  the  public 
welfare  or  the  conduct  of  bualneae  for  the  profit  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  It  We  who  long  tar  a  bualneaa  unfettered  with  "thou 
Bhuit  nota"  know  full  wall  how  a  amall  minority  can  compel  ragula- 
tiona  fur  all. 

LtKiklng  forward  In  legUlallon  rightfully  begin*  with  looking 
backward  and  arrutlnlflng  the  preaent  very  cloaely  We  have  only 
the  broarteat  of  plans  for  the  future  for  sparine  leglalatlon  la 
taiually  written  by  you  and  people  like  you.  Oongreaaman  return 
to  their  iiutriota  and  learn  what  their  oonalltuenta  an»  exerciaed 
about  'Hirae  expreaeion*  find  form  in  bill*,  aunie  of  which  reach 
the  floora  of  ihe  Mmiae  nnd  Senate  nnd  are  enacted  into  law  I 
believe  we  nrr  facing  a  period  where  we  will  conwtlldate  the  gains 
so  that  we  ran  face  the  future  actlvltle*  Wllh  iHinftdenoe  in  our 
banking  structure,  the  machinery  Ui  iron  out  employmrnl  difflcul- 
tlea,  luid  iin  ineuranre  plan  which  will  lay  up  reoervea  for  our 
wtjfkera  againat  unemployment  and  old  age.  To  reOne  the  device* 
we  hi»ve  aei  up  will  iM  nur  principal  concern. 

We  have  nrat-claaa  machinery  to  produce.  Wa  muat  stimulate 
our  ability  to  (>on*ume  Ttrnoklng*  Innlltutlon  ha*  *hown  that  even 
In  the  jx'wk  year  of  IQ90  the  total  outp«nir  of  America's  farma, 
mine*,  factoriee,  and  aervlce  Industrie*  waa  only  about  •()  percent 
a*  large  a*  It  might  hava  baan  had  all  our  physical  and  human 
capncitiea  tieen  utUlaad.  In  individual  industries  the  amount  of 
Ull.-  plant  varied  fmm  18  to  80  percent,  with  90  percent  a  very 
conaervailve  aatlmata  for  our  economic  machine  aa  a  whole  An 
examination  of  our  ablllilaa  to  produce  and  consume  can  lead  u* 
to  but  one  conclualon  -that  we  must  apaad  up  couaumptlon  And 
that  can  only  be  done  by  widely  diffused  buying  power  We  do 
not  make  naw  euatomara  whan  we  double  wagaa  and  double  tha 
coal  of  neceaaitias  That  span  batweon  prioea  and  wagea  that  we 
*poke  of  la  uur  aolullun. 

Whrtt  we  have  attempted  to  make  clear  In  thla  matter  of  looking 
forward  in  leglalatlon  la  that  our*  ha*  become  a  very  twmplex 
situation,  with  factora  Ilka  Interatata  oommerre,  foreign  trade, 
monetary  uiiunderatioiui,  national  and  in  tar  national,  inveainienu, 
labor,  production,  and  cunaumpllon  to  consider.  We  are  nu  longer 
the  almple  community  of  Btata*  whoae  commerce  I*  confined  to 
coastal  and  tidewater  town*  Our  national  e«<momy  la  now  ex- 
tremely eenaitive  to  a  hoat  «»f  happanings  any  ona  of  which  can 
cauNc  eeriovia  dlslucallou*  Consider  thU  wlian  you  llaten  U>  some 
radio  orator  wllh  a  ihiI  noatrum,  such  aa  silver  or  the  Federal 
Heaerve 

rutting  our  Nation  back  In  ahapa  la  ilka  trying  otit  a  new-model 
auttiniohiie  It  left  the  planning  room  all  right,  but  it  la  raqutr- 
Ini!  n  loi  of  ittieiitlon  on  the  leallnK  block  We  liked  It  on  the 
diawiug  buuru,  and  we  sVlli  (alt  woU  about  11  when  11  left  the  ahup. 


(Ill  (ha  hUM«  we  have  i4i  dti  a  hd  iil  linkatliig  hart  aiul  (l«#i« 
lialure  H  httiiia  Jviai  tlw  way  we  want  M  lit  Mayba  wall  Milarga 
(he  liMdalloM  II  K  la  headng  uit,  )M>iUa|M  inmeaaa  iMa  aia*  <«f  (4ui 

tAl'hurelt ti>ahai«f   lite   UtIaVa    Ihaitlttild    (I    II   la   ''aiaiva«l"   Iw 

gaa,  revlae  lite  iMlililtttt  ayatelit  a  hit  ut  tl«>  a«>tt«ailUllg  alMMII  the 
t>imi|ir*KMitin  Thai  la  iittl  ilttie  wllh  mie  simple  lurii  ut  a  aal- 
*«»raw  The  eitgllteei-a  wieh  H  iHtulil  lie  livK  tliay  hava  t«M  IMUfll 
HeiiM<  aittl  emieileiw'e  (u  e«t*«>«>l  (hnl  They  are  salianail  wllh  iha 
way  II  ItMiked  imi  (he  drawing  iMtani,  autl  itieii  buaiiMNm  la  ttt  Htaka 
the  adjtietitteitt*  heie  anil  (hen  thai  will  pi'(Mlti««  iitoal  eAolanity 
the  homPpoWei    Ibpv  art   out  to  gel 

Our  imiiiMiiate  futiiie  III  leglalatldh  I*  much  Ilka  that  4>m  »f 
adjviaiing  nuraelve*  to  Uie  blueprtht  thai  left  (he  drnwina  boari  IB 
iu<l;t  Aiul  the  IDHa  print  woe  patterned  ui  keepiiu|  with  ilw  tnaalar 
tracing  of  all  thai  wo*  a  priKluct  of  Thoma*  JpfTeraona  pan  in 
1770  So,  looking  forward  with  you,  I  am  for  doing  a  good  Job 
on  the  teetinK  block  and  tinkering  Juet  enough  to  gat  iha  Dioat 
horaepower  tinil  emrlency  out  of  the  motor 

Pet  noalruma  concerning  money,  the  control  of  credit,  distribu- 
tion of  WTfalth.  old-age  eecurtty.  and  ad  infinitum,  advartleed  by 
quack  doctors  and  "medicine  men"  to  drug  the  people,  and  at  the 
Home  time,  to  btlng  the  ahekela  to  thamselvea,  are  apt  to  win  maaa 
aupport  with  nvUllon*  unemployed  The  treat  numbers  of  un- 
employed are  looking  for  security,  and  like  a  drowning  peraon  will 
grasp  at  any  straw  to  help  thF>m  In  their  desperate  plight  Unless 
this  unemployment  condition  Is  remedied  there  Is  grave  danger 
that  the  trend  of  legUlatlon  wn;  be  toward  that  which  Is  baaed 
on  theory  and  suppoettlon  rather  than  on  boalc  and  teated  funda- 
mentals. 

In  that  Job.  laid  down  on  a  blueprint  of  Amertoan  design,  you, 
as  cltiaens  have  a  vital  place.  A  demoiracy  la  not  a  lasy  nuin'a 
kind  of  country  Oovrrnment  Is  your  second  bualnesa.  You  pay 
for  It,  and  you  direct  It  That  Implies  that  you  follow  Its  courae. 
In  the  final  analyala  you  will  write  the  deUUs  of  the  future  legis- 
lative progrnm  We  idcmlxTa  of  the  House  come  before  you  evory 
2  yean,  an  that  unpopular  or  outmoded  Idea*  cannot  long  prevail. 
The  bills  that  find  their  way  to  the  floor  began  aa  a  thought  ferra 
in  some  oonatltuenfs  mind  They  grew  out  of  a  national  need 
and  because  they  made  sense  to  a  majority  of  your  clioaen  Repra- 
*4ntatlvea  So  yoti  will  write  Americas  future  tlUDUgh  elected 
reprcwntnllon  of  you  You  cun  have  a.s  poor  a  Uovernment  as 
you  will  ainnd  tor,  nnd  as  good  a  Oovernment  aa  you  will  work  for. 

I  thank  you. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rhode  Inland  Society  of 

Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  O'CONNELL 

or  UliODIC  liLANU 

IN  THK  IH)USK  Ol-    KKrUKSKNTATlVES 
Fndav.  May  6,  lUii 


ARTICLE  FROM  THI  FROVIDBNCl   (R    I.)    JOURNAL 


Mr    O'CONNICLL  of  Rhod*'  Inland     Mr    Bpfkkor,  unL,, 

thf  Ifiivt'  to  extend  my  rfmftrkfi  In  the  REroito.  I  Include  tht 

following  artlclr   from   the   Providence   Journal  nbout   tht 

one  hundred  and  Nlxty-»eeond  blrthdny  of  Rhode  Wand: 

Riinnt  lai.ANnraf  Mkft  in  Camtai  JoagrM  KrrWAM,  AaaiaTANT 
UHtTiBt)  »TATf.a  ATTowKtr  OcMtaAi.,  Is  OuttTr  BecAKn  *T  Bah- 
Qurr     l.Aow  UitMiKHATU  lD«A    HxATTa  Brm.na  PaatHB  rot  Pai* 

IM   FOtrMDlNO  NaTIUM    UN   LUUAl.  PaiNClfUM 

Waaminqtun,  May  3,  -Pruiclplwt  which  led  Rhode  lalandcra  lo  da> 
Clare  their  indrpendrnce  of  Clreat  Britain  189  year*  ago  today  muat 
be  followe*!  now  "if  democratic  prlnolplea  of  government  ara  to  ba 

Eraaarvad,    Juoeph  B    Kaenan.  Aaalatant  Attorney  Oanaral  ot  tha 
nltacl  Buiea  told  inambar*  uf  the  Rliodv  lalaud  Bociaty  of  Waah- 
lugton  at  iheir  annual  dinner  in  tlie  Hoial  Bhureham  hare  tonight. 

Although  originally  scheduled  as  a  apaaker,  ICaenan's  apeech  waa 
a  Burprlae.  bi^muee  he  had  been  111  and  wa*  not  eapectad  until  thla 
rvanmg.  when  he  arrived  from  Waat  Virginia  and  attandad  tha 
dinner  before  going  U)  hia  Waahlngton  hmne 

"Rhode  lalmidi'i*  always  liave  b«en  champion*  of  democracy  in 
government."  Keeuan  said,  "and  with  today* •  problam*  In  tha 
world  we  muat  look  oarefuUy  to  our  laurel*  and  raaliae  thot  aa 
Rhode  lelandem  we  can  be  prmid  of  tha  fact  that  uure  l*  on*  of 
the  two  or  three  nation*  maintaining  a  democratic  form  ol  gov- 
ernment and  the  profit  system 

MYSTtM   Mitar  at  niuaoKD 

"Tt  nnw  seem*  tr»  be  taken  fnr  i,rrant#rt  that  demfxratlc  govern- 
ment  and  the  profit  syatam  oan  continue  to  eaisi  like  Tannystm'i 
brook  or  tha  ocean  or  in*  winfl«,  without  anyone  aiiaiultng  lo  tba 
buainea*  of  it  It  cimnot  continue  lo  exial  without  all  of  thuaa 
partaking  of  lU  bauania  uukking  H  then  duly  tu  guard  It," 


I 
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TTi  (ft 


tOtt  9t 


Q^iotinc  Linrolnl  dpflnitmn  of  « 
th»  p#«>pii«  '  lt#«'n*n  Mid    'by  th» 
and  ihn*  dwrrifXTniir  fnwMun«nl 
f>MH>iiUiiU  »r»  pr»«#rv»d 

It   ranri'it   oimtinue,  '   h«  wid,  "Mf 
iift«K|UAir  MtMtitiun  *nd  unarU  d«v*l(ip 
1.  (hit  way  dMn<>cr«cy  hM  b»«« 
»•  rut  !■  full  nf  prvitlriU  p«opt« 
('i^)iuiti  i\my    and  tod*y  w«  h»«« 
k  iK-kudM  to  dcNnd  our  prmctpiM 
iii«un  1)11  inUlvidvtftia,  but  broAd 

K*rnan    nifffMtMl    that    kII,   IUp«l 

•  hMtiid  h«  Aiiv*  to  th«  d«nc«r«  to  tn« 

Wtiimm  J   Cr«iw,  prMtdvnt  of  th< 
ii(u-r  Mtfl    /ohn  M    b'Oonn*!!.  wtfa 
»•  rhmrmBn  of  th*  iurftnf*m»nta 
m»«>tinc.  atiaadM  by  nttirty  900 

mNOBCMMflt  A 

iit>*>«k»ri  w*r*  ll«prvMntailv«a 

•  nu   SviibUv  Tnkioiim   fluMt'M 
morruw  h«  will  tiitrtxiUM  «  b(U  to 
HhtKif  laland  Avtnu* 

Thi>   (trmwnt  lUuidd  UUnd   Awntfi 
KTtvrtiU  ttifbwajrt  frooi  ih«  north. 
•tuU  downtovn  at  Coonactlcul 
Itoimmtug  M  ItrMt  would  contlnu* 
•ra  boundary  at  th«  Dtttrtct  of 

m*Mklng  th«  ipMkffn'  tabU)  w«r^ 
n««  Rhoda  Ua«n4  ItaM  (Uc.  iha 
Rdgrau    vara    Hnt    by    Sanator 
HomiAn  8   Oaaa.  a  maniMr  of  tha 
and  Jamaa  V.  ■•nnatt.  Dtractor  of 

■aoator  Ommm  daclarad  no  tteu 
w«y '  aa  ha«  IUM»d«  laland 


Rnrarnmant  "of.  by,  an4  ^or 

a"  waa  tha  moat  important 

oftitnot  ba  praaaivad  uiilaaa  Ihvt'^ 


Mwnplai  problama  r»«al*B  no 

tn  daalinv  with  thi^n     That 

in  foralffh   nallona,   ft»f  tha 

waa  no  lataaaa  faira  in  tho 

$m%  our  muaketa  and   build 

from  anamlaa- -and  by  thia  I 


llcana   and   Damoerata  ftlika 

damneratlc  ayat^m 

aociaty,  aetad  aa  toMtmaatcr, 

of  tni>  WMitvrly  Cf>ni(ri>a»man. 

(ommltlaa    opanad  thi>  dinnar 

Rhctla  lalandart. 

MO  artAX  ' 

OlioMMttx  and  AiMR  J    rnaAMD. 
OwiBM.  who  announcMKl  thai  to- 
ri muna  M  Itraat  m  Waahintfiun 


rtna 
Annua, 


'Vor  ftiod  or  avtl. '  ha  ramarkad 
ilM  frtmt  p*ta  of  tha  matrnpoliui 
•tata  aioapt  Nrw  York  Our  Stala 
rail|ioua  and  poUUcal  matUra.  and 
ot  «hal«T«r  political  faith,  oui  join 


Ftderal  Aid  for  Road  Iluilding  in  tlie  Weiit 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R 

or  arizOn 
IN  THE  H0U8K  OK  R 


mdav.Mai 


Mr.  MUROOCK  of  Arlaona. 
thf  amtndmcnt  offtrvd  by  tilt 

BiBiMAinf  I  M  •  lubttltuu  to  ibk  amendment  by  the  gtntle 
man  from  PttmiylYanla  tMr.  l4mRAanii)  waa  baaed  on  the 
tnterprtUUoo  that  hli  propoiai 
baair  hall  or  mort  of  tha  ooit 
thoiia  8tataa.    I  do  not  boUavi 
sho«ild  bf  raquirtd  to  outch  Ptd  rral  nuida  "doUar  for  dollar 


m  tha  coaatrucUon  of  roada  to 


uora.    A  M  of  Mw  road  conat  notion  la  naadad  in  Arliona 


and  In  many 


X  think  tha 


I  1 


la  Waahlngton,  on*  ol   tha 

from  tha  Diatrlot  Una  aitd 

wbara  it  Joina  U  Strict 

iha  thoroughfara  to  iha  aoutb- 

Cc^umbla  at  tha  Potomac  aivtr 

tha   national  am  bli^m  aiid  a 

rUt  of  Oov    ilob«>rt  I    Quinn 

m    O     OnaT,     furmar    Gov 

Cammtinieatinna  Commiaa'^on. 

;h«  radaral  Buraau  o(  Priaona 

Ma  "ao  much  to  offer  in  wary 


Rhoda  laland  aaama  to  makr 

dalUaa  mora  than  anj  othar 

ta  uniqua  for  lla  tolaranca  tn 

I  think  all  of  ua  hara  toaiKht. 

m  doinf  honor  to  our  Btata  " 


MURDOCK 

NA 

tel'RE8ENTATIVES 


f.  19JI 


Mir  Speaker,  my  objection  to 
ftnliaman  from  Iowa  iMr. 


would  require  the  Btalei  to 

Bf  road  oon^ructton  wtthln 

that  a  Stau  like  Artaona 


meet  Oovtmmant  apeoiflca- 


Atderal  Oovemment  ahould 


bear  the  wbola  coat  of  oonalniet  on. 

We  have  aone  of  the  larfeet  Man  raaervatlona  tn  Amer< 
lea.  luch  aa  the  Nava^  Riaervaflon  In  tha  northeastern  cor- 


ner and  tho  Papago  Reaenrat: 
of  the  Btata.  and  numaroua 
ArlHona  nine  talf  national  f 
millions  of  acres  of  public 
tourtha  of  the  surfkce  ol 


In  the  southwestern  comer 
We  have  In  the  State  of 
and  bealdea  aU  of  this. 
With  nearly  three- 
owned  and  controlled  by 


the  United  Stataa  Oovammcnt.  and  that  not  In  contlfuous 
eoas,  but  In  a  sort  of  cheeke -board  pattern.  It  Is  clearly 
seen  that  a  road  acxoas  the  qtate  In  any  given  direction 
must  cross  Oovemment  land, 
for  such  roads,  and  It  Is  tmpos^bie  to  have  a  complete  aixl 
coordinated  hlidiway  system  ^^thout  Uncle  Sam's  aid  in 
buiidlnf  the  same. 

Artaona  has  aaoie  natural 
than  any  equal  area  on  earth, 
national  parks  or 


eatures  and  scenic  marvels 

S<niw  of  these  spota  are  now 

Many  of  them  are  remote 


and  aomewhat  ln»rcpfi«lblr  Ronds  shnuld  be  built  to  th^m. 
Arizona  la  tml  becomlnn  ihf  Nttiioti  .i  pluy«round,  Travel 
Into  Ihla  marvflouji  rt'Kion  should  U*  pncouraapd  and  faclll- 
taird,  not  only  for  rfcrpution.  but  for  the  Hclenllflc  study  by 
acholAri,  and  for  the  culturnl  di'vdopmenfi  of  all  our  clll- 
rcnji.  It  U»  an  act  of  Ntiiir!«mtti)«hip  on  the  part  of  a  wUe 
govprnmcnt  to  ronsiTvr  nuch  naturiil  beauty  and  make 
avallsblr  thr  rrnourrr**  of  tfloriouA  iiulure  fur  tivo  dvilshl  aod 
UMplraiion  of  out   p«-oplc 


VVutff-liour  Hill 


EXTKNSION  OF  UKMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAULKS  A.  BUCKLEY 

i)K    NKW    YllKK 

I.N  THK   HOISK  OK   KKI'KKSKNTATIVES 
Friday.  May  6.  1938 

Mr  BUCKLEY  of  Now  York  Mr  Speaker.  I  with  to  take 
thl«  opportunity  of  .HUbrnittinu  my  t-xpreiwion  In  connection 
with  iht;  wage-hour  bill  I  had  high  hope's  that  the  Rules 
Committee  would  allow  it  to  come  to  tiie  floor,  and  con- 
fident ihat  It  would  receive  immediate  pasaagc  at  this  session 
of  CongrciH!. 

The  Issue  Is  vital  Ii  concerns  mllllons  of  men  and 
women  who  toll  for  a  Uvlnw,  as  It  also  concerns  employers 
who  pay  decent  WAKes,  as  well  as  all  business,  because  the 
bill  would  eliminate  unfair  trade  practices,  raise  labor  stand- 
ards, llvlrxg  and  business  conditions. 

It  would  mean  an  increased  purchasing  market  for  the 
product  of  manufactured  goods,  There  waa  evidently  some 
need  of  this  kind  of  legislation  In  the  United  Statea.  as  was 
recognised  by  Congress  in  1933,  and  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  under  which  codes 
containing  wages,  hours,  and  child-labor  provisions  were 
adopted  for  nearly  every  Industry.  Adverse  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  stopped  for  awhile  efforts  for  new  legislation 
along  these  lines  However,  the  way  has  been  opened  for 
accompliahing  these  objectives,  and  Congresa  haa  the  power 
to  legislate  in  this  fl»ld.  Tlie  power  confided  in  Congress, 
which  this  bill  propoMs  to  exercue  and.  In  exercising,  to 
recognise  the  fundamental  intereats  of  free  labor,  is  the 
expressly  given  power  to  regulate  commsroe  among  the 
several  Statea, 

We,  who  know  the  Industrial  life  of  this  country,  know  the 
evils  of  child  labor,  sweatshop,  and  low  wages.  In  our  own 
city  of  New  York,  where  I  have  lived  all  my  life,  I  have  seen 
these  sweatshops  with  their  attendant  life  of  despair  for  the 
workers,  the  hoveb  called  homes,  and  the  large  percentage  of 
lllneas,  lifted  away,  through  umonlaation,  and  a  fair  concept 
of  Justice  for  the  employee  by  the  employer;  not  that  these  de- 
plorable conditions  have  been  entirely  eliminated  In  some 
industries  right  in  our  own  city  and  vicinity. 

Only  by  the  general  adoption  of  fair  lat>or  standards  by  law 
can  we  hope  to  eradicate  these  unfair  practices  throughout 
the  country.  Despite  all  criticism  of  N.  R.  A.,  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  did  more  to  aboluh  child  labor  in  the  short  period 
of  Its  existence  than  50  years  of  agitation  for  such  needy  re- 
form. One  of  the  objects  of  thia  bill  is  to  make  certain  that 
competition  will  work  in  favor  of  efficient  management  and 
high  standards  of  productive  quality.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  businessmen  will  gain  a  new  sense 
of  security  If  the  law  provides  that  basic  labor  standards  be 
stabilized  and  hence  removed  from  the  arena  of  luifair  com- 
jietltion.  It  will  also  have  a  great  influence  in  avoiding  un- 
necessary, and  tannecessarily  bitter,  labor  disputes.  With  the 
removal  of  oppressive  wages  and  long  hours  of  emplojmient, 
the  likelihood  of  strikes,  which  are  long  continued,  should 
diminish. 
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The  increase  In  labor-displaoing  devloes  in  recent  years 
makes  It  a  necessity  to  shorten  hours  of  labor  to  absorb  unem- 
ployment. This  bill,  fixing  minimum  standards  of  15  oenU 
an  hour  and  44  hours  a  week,  and  In  3  years  brmglng  them 
up  to  40  cenU  an  hour  and  40  hours  a  week,  certainly  cannot 
be  thought  to  be  unfair  or  Uiequltable.  It  is  the  lowest  pos- 
sible aUndard  that  could  be  fixed.  This  bill  would  require 
payment  of  only  1525  the  first  year  and  MSa  the  third  year: 
by  the  furtheat  atretch  of  the  Imagination,  one  cannot  even 
argue  that  this  Is  a  living  wage.  Surveys  have  ahown  that 
average  families  requlrs  more  money  for  subsistence.  Eco- 
nomic slavery  is  as  despicable  aa  slavery  because  of  color  or 
crtTd  Although  this  bill  la  not  perfect  It  »t  least  is  an  efTort 
in  the  right  direction, 

I  urn  Bind  to  aee  that  labor  is  united  In  behalf  of  this  bill. 
In  New  York  and  other  Induatrial  cities  where  decent  labor 
Ktandards  in  certain  Industrie*  prevail  we  have  seen  thou- 
snrids  of  these  factories  and  shops  move  to  other  vicinities 
where  workmen  could  be  hired  for  less  money,  thereby  caus- 
ing unemployment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  our 
own  city  of  New  York,  u  well  as  In  other  cities,  with  business 
necessarily  affected  in  those  areas.  An  affected  area  of  the 
body  will  necnssarlly  affect  the  whole,  axul  by  the  same  token, 
no  country  can  be  prosperous  where  those  who  produce  are 
not  in  turn  given  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  back  the 
goods  manufactured. 

Surely  25  cents  an  hour  is  not  unreasonable  for  a  worker, 
and  yet  there  are  shops  and  mills  and  factories  paying  far 
less  than  this  rate.  A  44-hour  week  la  not  such  a  short  one. 
and  yet  shops,  factories,  and  mills  In  this  country  arc  work- 
ing their  labor  many  more  hours  than  this.  We  have  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  men  and  women  who  are  wlUlng  to  work: 
they  do  not  want  relief,  but  It  Is  the  only  alternative.  Mil- 
lions of  these  people  could  be  removed  from  the  relief  rolls 
If  we  enact  this  bill,  causing  a  reduction  In  unemployment. 
Increasing  the  wage  Income  and  purchasing  power,  extending 
markets  and  production,  thus  creating  new  employment.  It 
will  also  Insure  a  greater  degree  of  security  for  industrial 
peace. 

This  bill  la  not  dead.  The  bill  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
by  petition,  The  administration,  labor,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  people  will  demand  that  It  paas.  Z  have 
always  supported  this  bill;  I  will  continue  to  support  It.  The 
administration  favors  It:  many  employers  favor  It;  all  labor 
certainly  favora  it.  The  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  thla  leglalatlon.  We  wUl  not  fall  them.  We  cannot  let 
them  down.    We  will  go  forward. 


A  Real  Rt covery  Proffram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ANTHONY  A.  FLEGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  6,  19U 

Mr.  PLfQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  drawing  near 
when  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  will  come  to  an  adjourn- 
ment. When  we  return  to  our  respective  congressional  dis- 
tricts, m&ny  of  our  constituents  will  request  that  we  give  them 
an  accotmt  of  oiu:  activities  during  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  questions  which  will  confront  many  of  us 
Is  the  part  we  played  in  promoting  the  type  of  legislation 
which  will  help  to  eliminate  depressions  and  guarantee  eco- 
nomic security  to  all  of  the  people  in  the  United  States. 

I  f tilly  realize  the  difflciilty  of  considering  all  the  bills  which 
are  introduced  during  the  sessions  of  Congress.  When,  how- 
ever, a  bill  is  introduced  which  has  the  support  of  thousands 
of  civic-minded  citiaens  it  becomes  itte  duty  of  tha  Members 


of  Congress  as  the  repreaentatlvea  of  thf  people  to  give  luoh 
a  measure  their  ronskderation. 

There  are  a  ntunber  of  important  billa  now  pending  In  boUi 
Houses  which  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  of  thite 
bills  which  has  the  active  support  of  over  140  Members  of  tho 
HotMo  of  Representatives,  who  have  signified  their  inttftit 
by  requesting  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tor  a  fair  and 
Impartial  hearing.  In  my  addreas  to  the  Membera  ol  (be 
House  on  February  16.  1BS8.  I  referred  to  this  bUl,  which  Is 
H.  R.  41M,  otherwUM)  known  as  the  General  Welfare  A«t 
of  18S7. 

Some  time  ago,  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  consisUxl  of  only  a  part  of  the  full  oom- 
mittee,  the  question  of  granting  a  hearing  on  this  important 
measure  was  turned  down  by  those  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  were  present  at  the  time  Whatever  happened  at 
that  time  is  still  a  mystery  to  me.  and  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  determine  why  the  hearings  were  rejected  after  a  poll 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  bad  Indicated  that  It  would 
receive  favorable  support. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  a  bill  has  as  much  aupport 
as  H,  R,  4109  the  members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
bill  ought  to  at  least  give  the  matter  a  proper  hearing  In 
order  to  intelligently  study  the  question  Involved,  and  then 
after  that  has  been  done  they  can  act  accordingly.  In  the 
present  case  there  seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  feeling  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  refuse  a 
hearing  because  of  personal  reasons  and  not  because  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  I  often  wonder  whether  the  members  who 
have  refused  to  grant  such  a  hearing  have  ever  given  careful 
study  to  the  present  Social  Security  Act  and  the  various  pen- 
sion acts  now  in  effect  In  the  States.  In  my  previous  addreas 
I  outlined  a  comparison  between  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  proposed  General  Welfare  Act  of  1M7.  I  wiU,  therefort. 
not  repeat  what  has  been  previously  said,  except  to  point  out 
that  most  of  the  States  today  are  experiencing  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  m  raising  sufBclent  funds  with  which  to  meet 
their  old-age  pension  requirements. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  these  pensloni  are  paid  from  a  liquor- 
sales  tax,  while  In  other  SUtes  other  forms  of  special  taxaUon 
have  been  adopted  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  Increase  tn  the  number  of  persons  who 
win  be  eligible  for  pensions  from  year  to  year  which  means 
that  the  States  will  be  required  to  find  new  souroti  of  reve- 
nue to  take  care  of  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  pension 
applications.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  endeavored  to  do  its 
part  and  has  been  successful  In  increasing  the  average  pen- 
sion payment  from  $14  to  134  per  month.  Zn  spite  of  thli, 
we  find  that  the  amount  allotted  is  way  under  what  the 
requirements  are  to  keep  theae  people  at  the  Amarlcan 
standard  of  living. 

Many  of  those  who  are  oppoted  to  H.  R.  41N,  and  who 
are  trying  to  find  a  way  out  from  supporting  thU  maaaurt, 
use  the  argument  that  the  soclal-iocurity  law  ibould  be 
broadened  and  given  an  opportunity  for  further  trial  baton 
changing  our  present  system  of  pensions.  If  the  qtiastlon  ol 
a  pension  were  the  sole  reason  for  the  Introduction  of  R.  R. 
4199,  there  would  be  no  further  quarral  and  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  thla  measure  would  have  consented  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  pensions. 

There  seems  to  be  much  confusion  in  the  minds  at  the 
Members  of  Congress  about  the  purpose  of  H.  R.  4199.  Some 
of  the  Members  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  national  Old-age  pension  system,  and 
therefore  refer  to  it  as  an  old-age  pension  bill.  This  con- 
ftislon  undoubtedly  arises  bccaus«;  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  the  aged  people  of  the  coimtry  would  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries and  the  agency  through  yvhieh  the  fimds  would  be 
spent.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  pension  feature  is  merely  Incidental  and  the  real 
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pCTpoM  behind  th«  bOI  U  a  rrieovery  procrun.  Undtr  this 
plui  the  iDJu:hiner7  would  be  let  op  to  provide  a  wcrk&ble 
gystaa  of  spending  which  will  rerohitknixe  our  economic 
lyitem  by  creating  a  new  for  n  of  purchasing  power,  and 
thereby  bring  about  a  more  tm  n  Hem  of  currency. 

We  seldom  pick  up  a  newsukper  theae  days  in  which  we 
cannot  find  a  statement  about  economic  oondiUcms  in  which 
rrferenoe  Is  made  to  the  need  for  a  greater  flow  of  money 
before  we  can  bring  back  properlty.  I  need  only  to  refer 
to  the  recent  address  given  by  1  hreaident  Roosevelt  at  Oaines- 
vlJJe.  Qa.,  in  frtilch  he  sUted  it  at  the  trouble  In  the  South  I5 
a  stuxtage  of  purchasing  powtr.  He  further  stated  that  if 
the  southerners  can  acquire  bu  ring  power  they  can  build  up 
n«w  industries  and  have  all  tie  good  things  that  go  with 
them. 

I  concur  in  everything  said  by  President  Roosevelt,  but 
know  of  no  better  plan  to  ral«  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
NiUlon  except  by  the  adoption  of  H.  R  4199.  The  passage 
of  this  act  would  r^lcve  the  Federal  Oovemment  of  the 
bitrden  it  has  had  In  supplylci  Federal  funds  to  take  care 
of  our  unemployed.  Most  of  us  admit  that  we  must  find 
«'&ys  to  encourage  production  i  \nd  find  new  uses  tor  our  raw 
materials  and  byproducts.  If  tills  is  sound  reas<ming.  then 
wby  not  adopt  H.  R.  4199  and  i  ;lve  it  an  opporturity  to  func- 
tii3D?  We  have  tried  many  dew  idetj  during  the  past  few 
ytaurs,  none  of  which  has  had  f  or  its  purpose  a  method  which 
would  assure  an  increase  in  pu  rchasing  power. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  st  id  about  the  method  ol  taxa- 
ti>m  provided  for  in  this  bill  b  y  seme  of  its  opponents,  who 
claim  that  a  transaction  tax  w  11  skyrocket  commodity  prices 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  loor,  who  are  intended  to  be 
bcJped  by  this,  will  bear  the  bi  unt  of  the  tax.  At  this  point 
J  would  like  to  sUte  that  it  s  not  so  Important  by  what 
method  we  raise  the  neccasarj  revenue  under  this  act  as  it 
Is  to  adopt  this  idea  of  forced  spending  through  a  revolving 
fund  which  would  be  spent  evei  y  30  days.  A  2-percent  trans- 
action tax  is  nothing  new  and  was  considered  by  the  Senate 
a>.  far  back  as  1921.  when  1  was  favorably  looked  upon 
dining  the  course  of  hearings  held  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  Se  late.  which  had  imder  consid- 
ei-ation  a  revision  of  all  tax  laws.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
rticovery  program  which  emboc  ies  a  national  old-age  pension, 
tlie  revenue  derived  from  suet  law  should  be  obtained  from 
all  persons  who  benefit  from  It  To  levy  a  tax  on  a  particular 
g:roup  such  as  we  find  in  the  c  tse  of  nuisance  taxes  places  a 
hardship  on  that  i)artlcular  giDup  and  is  not  only  \msound 
etxmomically  but  discriminatory  as  well.  Because  of  our 
k'ien  competitive  methods  In  >£Fect  in  the  United  States,  a 
a  percent  transaction  tax  wovld  in  most  cases  be  absorbed 
willingly  by  the  seller  who  trill  profit  by  Increased  sales. 
From  experience  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  a  sales  tax,  we 
hive  learned  that  in  spite  of  th  i  law  prohibiting  the  merchant 
from  absorbing  the  tax  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  competition 
b-u  brought  about  a  sttuatloc  where  in  most  instances  the 
merchant  abnrt»  the  tax. 

The  time  has  arrived  in  this  country  when,  because  of  our 
h.t^-speed  production  method  1,  we  have  created  a  situation 
tliat  forces  Into  retirement  th  ausands  of  our  American  cit- 
tsens  yearly.  becauM  Industry  requires  youth  to  operate  its 
high-speed  machintfy.  If  tlie  Members  of  Congress  take 
tlteir  duties  aolously.  they  will  reach  the  conclusion  that  this 
la  one  method  whereby  we  ca  1  solve  many  of  our  economic 
problems. 

AH  ta"c<Ki^  wealth  is  the  product  of  hiaman  labor  and 
energy. 

What  could  be  more  Iramine  than  to  give  to  our  aged 
people  In  thalr  declining  years  an  (^wortunity  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  luxuries  which  they  hair  t  made  possible,  and  for  which 
tliey  had  conlributed  during  t  leir  younger  years? 

In  conchia<«»^  okay  I  pay  ti  bute  to  Dr.  Francis  E.  Town- 
aiind.  to  whom  credit  la  due  lor  the  principles  embodied  in 
tills  plan,  and  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  aged 
j>eople  of  America  and  those  c  Mintless  millions  of  our  Ameri- 
ctfcn  youth  and  unempioyed  uho  are  patiently  waiting  for 


this  Congress  to  give  them  constructive  legislation.  I  also 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Otis  J.  Bouma  for  the  good  work 
which  he  has  done  as  the  reprcoentative  of  a  movement  which 
has  been  responsible  for  making  our  American  citizens  pen- 
tslon-mlnded.  And  also  to  the  thousands  of  public-spirited 
and  clvlc-mlnded  citizens  who  have  worked  unfalteringly  for 
zhe  betterment  of  mankind  and  who  have  so  wholeheartedly 
IMTOved  by  their  loyalty  and  cooperation  with  their  repre- 
isentatives  In  Congress  that  they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
until  this  plan  Is  finally  enacted  into  law. 

Income  Tax  Compared 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  4,  1938 


THE  BRITISH  A?TO   UNITED  STATES  INCOME  TAX  COMFARSD 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  an  constantly 
resorting  to  the  comparison  of  English  taxes  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  point  out  that  the  present  English  budget  makes 
that  nation  the  most  superlatively  taxed  nation  in  the  world. 
In  order  that  a  graphic  demonstration  of  this  might  be  avail- 
able. I  have  obtained  from  cur  unusually  efficient  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  a  comparison  of  our 
income  taxes  with  a  printed  table  of  the  British  income  tax 
and  surtax.  The  British  parallel  was  obtained  from  a  special 
cable  to  the  New  York  Times  with  a  London  date  line  of 
AprU  26. 

It  is  estimated  that  total  local  and  national  taxes  will 
consume  between  20  and  25  percent  of  the  national  income. 
In  addition,  there  are  aspects  of  the  British  system  that  are 
not  present  in  ours.  Primarily  their  system  is  predicated 
upon  a  3-to-l  ratio  of  national  to  local  expenditures.  Tlien, 
too.  their  system  is  not  as  closely  "cabin'd.  cribb'd.  and 
confin'd"  as  is  our  method  here  in  America.  They  have  a 
much  better  control  over  local  expenses,  partly  because  they 
have  not  so  many  indiscriminate  taxing  units  as  we  and 
partly  because  they  have  no  constitutional  provisions  which 
say,  "Thus  far  and  no  further." 

BRITISH    INCOMK    TAX 

London.  Aprtl  26 — The  STjbJolned  table  shows  the  amount  of 
Income  tax  and  surtax.  II  any,  payable  on  earned  Incomes  under 
the  new  schedule  announced  today  In  each  case  the  applicable 
personal  and  marnage  allowances  and  the  allowances  for  children 
and  earned  Income  have  been  deducted.  The  figures,  in  dollars, 
are  calculated  at  »6  to  £1.     The  table: 


iPi'il 


Total  income 


J1.500 
$l,rsfl  . 
$2,000  - 

csno  . 

(3.000.. 

$a.iott.- 

»4.noo. 

KiOO.  . 

$.\om.. 

$«.250.. 
$7.500.. 

$io.(no. 
ttf.noo 

$90,000. 

$:.s.n«io. 

JIOO.ITOO 


sincle  per- 


US, 
173 
2K.T 
3VI3 

firs 

723 

Ka 

MX 


12 


Childless 
n!arT!»Ml 

Ct.'UIllC8 


2.  u70,  ri2 

7  <*«1  i« 

20.667  50 

.k\  1U5,  U) 

S<1,  230  l» 

$25-00 
41  ,W 
fw.  12 
173  12 
283. 12 
3^  \2 
v."?  12 
613  12 
72:i,  12 
9W  12 
273-  12 
Will  62 
77(1  00 
M7  50 
tfy5  (« 
130  00 


Mairiad 
couples 

with  1 

child 


None 
$lfi.  .Vi 
33.37 
90  M 
200.63 
310.  S2 
420  S2 
,W0.62 
540.  (U 
91.S.  82 
lUO.  63 
S78.  12 
687  ,% 
475.00 
91150 
037  50 


Married 

couples 

with  2 

children 


None 

None 

$8.37 

41.67 

118.12 

2».13 

338.12 

448.12 

5oa.I3 

833.  13 

1. 106.  12 

1,7*5.62 

7,805.00 

20.39150 

34,!£W.UO 

49,  955. 00 


The  Income-tax  payer  who  is  a  householder  alBo  must  pay  a 
land  tax  and  local  taxes.  It  is  officially  computed  that  taxes  col- 
lected by  local  authorities  apart  from  the  Government's  collection 
last  year  amounted  to  €196.518.000  The  Government's  land  tax 
on  an  ordinary  f  our  -  bedro<jm  house  with  a  garage,  which  \»  paid 
m  addition  to  local  taxes,  amounts  to  nil  lo  L20  annually. 
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mrvD  sTiTia  mcoicx  t4.i,  nrninDOAi 
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Idaho  Editor  Comments  on  Reor^nization  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  25.  193i 


KDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LBWISTON   (IDAHO)    MORNINQ 

TRIBUNE 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  privilege  to 
extend  my  remarks,  it  is  refreshing  to  flind  that  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  leading  new^Mipers  of  Idaho  has  a  clear  under- 
standing and  keen  grasp  of  the  issues  involved  by  the  reor- 
ganization Wll  recently  in  Congress.  In  the  maze  of  propa- 
ganda and  misleading  statements  that  have  surrounded  the 
tesue  raised  by  the  legislation  to  authorize  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  Federal  departments  to  increase  efficiency 
and  effect  economy  in  handling  the  Oovemment  buiSness, 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Lewlston  Morning  Tribune, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  is  the  epitome  of  a  sensible  and  salutary 
analysis  of  the  situation: 

THE    rOLUES    or    193t 

It  was  a  reflection  upon  the  prestige  of  President  Roosevelt's 
leadership  In  Congress  when  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
margin  of  eight  rotes,  scuttled  the  reorganization  bill  Friday  night. 
But  it  was  more  of  a  reflection  upon  the  capacity  of  the  American 
people  for  intelligent  self-government.  Fortunately  for  them,  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  will  no  more  destroy  the  Nation  than  its  passage 
would  have  abolisbed  our  traditional  liberties  and  entrenched  an 
evil  "Der  Fuehrer"  in  the  White  House. 

The  taunts  of  the  Eurcqsean  dictators  at  the  Incapacities  of 
democracies  strike  home  when  an  observer  considers  this  fiasco. 
Here  was  a  simple,  practicable,  and  desirable  measure  intended  to 
permit  a  more  efficient  and  economical  conduct  of  the  public  busi- 
ness throtigh  reorganizing  the  executive  structure  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  granting  the  Executive,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Government,  authority  to  con- 
■olldate  or  eliminate  various  administrative  ofOces,  subject  to  rati- 
fication or  rejection  by  the  Congress.  The  biU  was  designed  to 
bring  some  semblance  of  order  and  efficiency  out  at  the  sprawling 
assortment  of  boards  and  bureaus,  filled  with  duplicated  and  over- 
lapping functions,  vrtiich,  like  Topey,  have  "Just  growed"  in  Wash- 
ington. All  that  It  would  have  done  would  be  to  permit  the 
President  to  rearrange,  in  the  Interest  of  greater  efficiency  and 
economy,  the  powers  already  conferred  upon  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Such  reorganization  had  been  sought  by 
Herbert  Hoover  and  half  a  dozen  other  Presidents  before  him.  It 
was  one  of  the  pledgee  of  the  platform  on  which  Franklin  D. 
Roooevelt  was  given  an  overwhelming  endorsement  for  reelection 
in  the  fall  of  1936. 

But  the  professional  tom-tom  beaters  of  the  opposition  went  to 
work — and  they  did  a  neat  Job  of  it.  Soon  they  made  It  appear 
that  this  was  not  a  mere  bill  to  reorganize  the  executive  structure 
of  the  Government  but  a  fearsome  "dictator  biU,"  and  they  con- 
jured up  frightening  hobgoblins  as  to  how  it  would  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  jaeople  and  the  very  pillar  stones  of  democracy. 
So  effective  was  their  campaign  of  misrepresentation  that  some- 
thing appiroacblng  mass  hysteria  has  gripped  Congress  in  the  last 
few  weeks  during  what  should  have  been  rational  consideration  of 
a  very  practical  and  most  imdramatlc  Man  of  legislation.  Many 
people  who  knew  nothing  of  this  bill  and  cared  leas  were  fright- 
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QtlaDy  vlcked  and 


ened  into  an  honest  belief  that  It  wm 
destructive 

Thus  the  reorganization  bill  of  the  Rooaevelt  administration  has 
gone  down  to  the  same  fate  which  overtook  similar  bills  propoeetf 
during  the  adnUnlstrattons  of  Presidents  Taft,  WUson,  Bardlnf, 
Coolldge,  and  Hoover.  The  negative  votes  of  eight  Congreaamen 
did  it.  Some  of  those  negative  votes  represented  the  sincere  con- 
victions of  the  Representatives  that  the  bill  was  undesirable;  aoine 
of  them  reflected  a  belief  that  it  might  be  politically  profitable  to 
oppose  the  adm^inistration  on  this  issue  Only  time  can  teU  if  the 
latter  group  were  correct  In  thetr  Judgmi^nt  of  the  vagrant  political 
breeaes.  Those  Members  of  Congress  mho  seek  reelection  on  the 
basis  of  their  opposition  to  the  adminlftration  on  this  and  otbCT 
key  measures — particularly  those  who  tode  Into  office  in  1936  OB 
the  President's  coattails — may  find  their  platform  has  been  buUt 
upon  a  precarious  foundation. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  last  January,  President  Roosevelt 
concluded  with  the  significant  statemerit  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  let  the  people  down  and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  Oongreai 
would  let  the  people  down.  The  people  atlll  hold  the  final  dMH 
Bion  in  this  R^ublic. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  7,  1938 


LETTER    FROM    THE    NA'HONAL    OR^WOK.    AND    A    dBCUUkm 
ISSUED    BY    THE    COMMUNIST    PART7 


Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  mj 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  tkve  following  communlca>- 
tion  sent  to  Members  of  the  Hcuse  from  the  National 
Grange,  and  also  a  circular  issued  by  the  New  York  3Ut« 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party: 

[The  National  Grange.     The  National  Cooperative  OouBclL     Tb* 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation | 

Mat  9,   1988. 
To  Membert  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

If  the  enactment  of  the  new  wage  and  hour  bill  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do  the  country  any  good,  we  would  be  In 
favor  of  It.  Since  we  harbor  the  conviction  that  the  net  results 
of  the  passage  of  this  proposed  legislation  would  be  harmful  and 
demoralizing,  we  are  against  it.  Among  the  numerous  objections 
which  may  legitimately  be  made  against  this  meas\ire,  we  list 
the  following: 

1  It  would  Increase  the  price  of  commodities  that  farmers  must 
buy  and  would  decrease  the  farmers'  net  return  from  commodities 
they  sell. 

2.  It  contains  no  provision  for  placing  farm  commodities  on  the 
same  price  level  with  wages,  thereby  destroying  any  possibility  of 
achieving  prlcp  parity  as  between  agriculture  and  industry. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  exemption  of  farm  labor,  enactment  of 
the  bin  would  create  conditions  that  would  make  It  virtually  im- 
poeslble  for  the  farmer  to  secure  hired  help  at  wages  within  his 
reach. 

4.  It  would  encourage  employers  to  install  more  labor-saving 
machinery  in  their  efforts  to  keep  down  coat  of  production,  tbsrtbjf 
throwing  more  people  out  of  employment. 

5.  It  would  manifestly  be  useless  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  of  40 
cents  an  hour  with  a  maximum  of  40  hours  a  week,  which  is  the 
goal  envisioned  by  this  bUl  after  the  lapse  of  3  years  while  permit- 
ting imports  from  countries  with  a  going  wage  which  In  soma 
cases  is  as  low  as  from  3  to  5  cents  an  hour. 

6.  Those  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  when  any 
particular  Industry  coiild  not  meet  the  requirement*  Imposed  by 
the  bill  would  become  a  burden  upon  the  public-relief  roUs. 

7.  The  bill  contains  no  provision  for  differentials  in  wages  and 
hours  as  between  urban  and  rviral  communities,  but  imposes  an 
Ironclad  uniformity  that  would  prove  utterly  unwt)rkable  In 
practice. 

8.  It  contains  no  exemption  for  thoiie  engaged  In  the  processing 
of  seasonal  or  perishable  agricultural  cconmoditles. 

9.  It  would  vest  autocratic  powers  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
powers  that  Congress  should  nevcT  delegate  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

10.  It  would  create  Just  one  mon;  meddling  and  oppresslvs 
bureaucracy  and  would  greatly  increese  the  cost  of  Government. 

Congress"  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  small  and 
marginal  industtles  of  the  country  would  be  the  first  to  experi- 
ence the  evil  effects  of  thU  proposed  leglslaUon,  as  was  the  caas 
under  the  workings  of  the  N.  B.  A.  socles.    It  is  safe  to  predict 
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expansions  of  industry  which  are  known  as  business  cycles  and 
which  are  contributing  so  much  to  the  insecurity  of  both  employ- 
ers  and  employees. 

You  &n  ail  fanUliar  with  those  charts  with  the  wave-like  lines 
showing  the  ups  and  downs  of  Industrial  production  and  of  em- 
ployment over  the  years.  A  buslne.ss  cycle  Is  a  period  of  contraction 
of  production  and  employment  followrd  by  a  period  of  expansion; 
that  Is.  It  is  the  period  from  the  crest  of  one  of  those  waves  on  the 
chart  to  the  crest  of  the  next  Or  if  we  choose,  we  may  consider 
it  a  period  of  expansion  followed  by  a  period  of  contraction.  In 
that  case,  instead  of  counting  from  one  crest  to  the  next,  we  count 
from  the  trough  of  one  wave  to  the  trough  of  the  next.  The  stu- 
dents of  business  cycles  usually,  but  not  always,  divide  the  period 
of  expansion  into  two  phasee,  which  they  call  recovery  and  pros- 
perity, and  the  period  of  contraction  Into  recession  and  depression. 
Thus,  we  have  in  regular  order  recovery,  prosperity,  recession,  and 
depression,  followed  by  the  rrcovery  of  the  next  cycle. 

Just  to  get  an  idea  of  some  of  the  things  that  happen  In  the 
course  cf  a  btislness  cycle,  and  without  any  thought  of  making 
an  exhaustive  description  of  the  economic  causes  that  are  at  work, 
let  us  start  a  Journey  around  the  cycle  beginning  at  the  upturn 
which  follows  a  depression  and  ushers  in  a  recovery.  We  shall 
follow  a  typical  or  average  cycle  through  the  40  months  of  Its  exist- 
ence      Many    busineea    cycles   depart    widely    from    the    average   In 

various  respects.  

When  recovery  starts  the  number  of  the  unemployed  is  large, 
wages  are  low.  Interest  rates  are  low,  a  large  volume  of  savings 
and  bank  credit  Is  seeking  employment,  prices  are  usually  low. 
stocks  of  consumers'  goods  In  the  hands  of  merchants  are  low,  raw 
materials  are  cheap,  and  mdv.strial  plants  are  being  operated  at 
only  a  small  part  of  their  capacity 

Whatever  the  cau.so  of  the  upturn  may  have  been,  a  few  or  many 
businessmen  begin  to  increase  their  output.  Their  unit  costs  of 
pruductlon  fall  because  their  overhead  does  not  Increase  while 
their  total  pr-. duct  ion  Increases.  For  example.  If  a  factory  Increases 
Its  production  of  shoes  from  1,000  pairs  to  2,000  pairs  per  day 
without  increasing  its  mechanical  equipment  or  its  superintendence, 
it  will,  other  things  being  equal,  lower  the  cost  of  producing  a 
single  pair  of  shoes. 

These  busines.«;men  now  employ  more  workers  and  so  increase 
their  pay  rolls,  thus  Increasing  the  amoimt  of  mon2y  which  the 
workers  can  spend  on  consumers'  ijoods.  Mercha.nts,  sensing  an 
increased  demand  for  Roods,  not  only  buy  new  goods  to  replace 
those  they  are  selling,  but  they  aLso  Increase  their  stocks  on  hand. 
Those  who  produce  consumers"  goods  now  feel  the  Increased  de- 
mand and  employ  more  workers  to  produce  consumers'  goods. 
As  more  workers  are  employed  there  la  again  a  further  Increase 
in  the  sales  of  consumers'  goods  At  first  the  existing  plant  equip- 
ment was  Bufflclent  to  turn  out  the  Increased  quantities  of  the 
goods  demanded  But  soon  additional  machinery  and  other  capi- 
tal equipment  must  be  provided.  And.  all  along,  there  has  been 
an  Increasing  demand  for  raw  materials  of  various  kinds. 

At  first  wages  do  not  rise  because  There  Is  a  sairplus  of  all 
classes  of  labor  seeking  employment.  Interest  rates  do  not  rise 
because  there  is  a  surplus  of  capital  seeking  investment.  After 
a  while  prices  begin  to  rise  because  of  the  Increasing  demand  for 
consumers'  goods  which  are  still  scarce  And  profits  rise,  encour- 
aging businessmen  to  prepare  for  the  better  times  ahead.  The 
Increasing  demand  for  more  consumers'  goods  and  the  gradual  re- 
duction of  unused  plant  capacity  enormously  increase  the  demand 
for  plant  equipment  thus  greatly  stimulating  the  capital-gooda 
Industries  which  produce  machinery  and  other  plant  equipment 
as  well  as  those  capital-goods  Industries  which  supply  the  raw  and 
partly  finished  materials  of  industry  Again  the  total  earnings  ot 
the  workers  are  Increased  as  well  as  other  shares  In  lnd\istry;  and 
the  demand  for  consumers'  goods  Is  Increased  faster  than  they  can 
be  turned  out.     And  so  their  prices  rise  further. 

Gradually  the  skUled  workers  are  all  employed  and  the  more 
capable  of  the  unskilled  workers.  Employers  can  now  obtain 
the  more  capable  workers  only  by  hiring  them  away  from  other 
employers  at  higher  wages  As  wages  rise  and  more  of  the  leas 
capable  workers  are  employed  there  is  again  an  Increased  de- 
mand for  consumers'  goods  and  then  again  for  capital  goods  at 
higher  prices.  The  Increased  demand  for  borrowed  capital  raises 
the  rate  of  interest,  although  Its  supply  is  sUll  being  increased  by 
savings  and  by  the  expansion  of  bank  credit.  Raw  materials  can 
no^ir  be  obtained  only  at  Increased  costs.  In  a  word  all  of  the 
costs  of  production  are  rising.  Profits  can  continue  to  Increaae 
or  at  least  to  remain  at  a  high  level  as  long  as  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  various  industries  continues  at  prices  which  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  costs  of  production.  This  la  thu  situation 
when  the  peak  of  prosperity  has  been  reached. 

Why  production  and  employment  do  not  continue  to  be  main- 
tained at  this  high  level  is  the  central  question  and  the  most 
highly  debated  question  connected  with  buslneaa  cycles. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  downturn  may  be.  there  is  always  a 
downturn  Production  and  employment  and  wagesand  Interest  rates 
and  profits  fall  off,  defiaiion  sets  in.  and  the  receselon  phaae  of  the 
cycle  Is  under  way.  The  infiuencee  which  formerly  ttirned  recoTery 
into  prosperity  are  now  reversed  and  In  the  course  of  time  recession 
becomes  depression,  and  we  are  back  In  the  trough  of  tha  cyda, 
trying  to  convert  deprewion  Into  recovery. 

If  you  drop  a  stone  into  a  quiet  pond,  you  will  observe  a  wavellka 
motion  resembling,  in  a  way.  the  wavy  lines  on  a  buslnsas-cyclsa 
eharv    Tha  motion  to  sal  up  at  the  point  where  the  atooa  strlkaa 
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the  water  ami  egtenfc  out  In  ail  dli«cttaaa.  diadxxalty  tbe  '•avcs 
will  die  down  and  disappear,  as  a  result  of  the  fklctlon  at  tbe  water- 
A  reafiooable  question  to  ask  le  why  the  waves  of  the  eciinomlc 
cycle  as  a  result  of  ecoDocaic  friction  do  not  die  down  and  disappear 
as  the  waves  In  the  pood  at  water  die  down  and  dlaappeax.  Hie 
best  answer  to  this  question  is  that  there  are  at  all  times  Iniiumer- 
ahle  impulsee  striking  the  economic  pond  from  the  outside.  8ome 
of  these  impulses  neutraliae  one  another.  Others  oocur  at  such 
times  and  are  of  such  an  outstaoding  nature  as  to  promote  Indua- 
trial  expansion.  Still  others  occurring  in  the  expansWtn  period  act 
as  a  drag  on  prosperity,  although  they  are  unahle  to  stop  it,  but  If 
they  occur  during  the  oontractton  period,  they  hasten  the  down- 
ward motion  toward  the  depths  of  depression.  Just  to  mention  a 
few  of  these  Impulsee  from  outside  the  economic  pond  which  may 
help  or  hurt  the  economic  process,  there  are  good  crops  and  crop 
failures,  disastrous  fires,  and  earthquakes,  aod  wars,  and  the  victory 
at  the  polls  of  the  political  party  to  which  you  adhere  and  which 
you  think  makes  for  progress,  or  of  that  other  political  party  which 
you  distrust. 

But  in  spite  of  the  widespread  accep>tance  of  the  view  by  the  stu- 
dents of  business  cycles  that  Impulses  from  outside  the  economic 
machine  have  an  originating  influence  on  those  cycles,  there  Is  a 
disposition  to  believe  that  the  characteristic  behavior  of  the  cycles 
is  due  to  tl»  nattire  of  the  economic  machine  Itself,  and  that  when 
a  cure  is  found  for  the  cycles  It  will  be  found  within  the  economic 
machine  rather  than  among  the  outside  originating  Imptilses.  An 
additional  reason  for  looking  •within  the  economic  machine  for  the 
cause  and  cnre  of  the  cycUfl  Is  that  the  outside  Influences,  such  as 
wars  and  the  weather,  are  pretty  much  beyond  human  control. 
There  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  about  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  hope  to  control  the  operation  of  the  economic  machine  as 
soon  as  we  find  out  just  what  the  matter  la. 

This  language  suggests  that  the  cause  and  cure  of  business 
cycles  have  not  yet  been  definitely  established.  This  seems  to 
be  the  truth  of  the  matter  Numerous  different  explanations  of 
the  cau.ses  of  the  cyrleB  have  been  advanced  and  various  more  or 
less  plB\!Rlble  cures  have  been  proposed  And  there  Is  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  something  should  be  done  to  smooth  down  the 
Vibrations  of  the  business  cycle,  even  though  we  do  not  know  with 
oertaintv  what  that  something  is. 

At  this  point  you  may  feel  like  asking  why  any  action  at  all 
should  be  taken  in  regard  to  buslnees  cycles  before  we  are  certain 
that  the  treatment  which  Is  prescribed  will  prove  effective.  The 
answer  is  that  if  we  wait  until  we  know  for  certain  whst  causes 
business  cvcles  and  what  will  certainly  cure  them  we  may  have 
to  wait  a  long  while,  perhaps  10  or  26  ye&n  or  longer.  But  if  we 
wait  BO  long  before  attempting  a  remedy,  persons  who  are  impa- 
tient of  the  evils  resulting  from  depressions  may  decide  to  take 
over  the  economic  nutclilne  and  transform  It  into  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind  of  machine,  possibly  patterned  on  the  Russian  model. 
In  that  case  our  carefully  studied  out  remedy  for  business  cycles 
may  be  useless.  For  the  economic  machine  of  the  newer  model 
vn&y  not  s\ifler  from  business  cycles  but  may  have  some  other 
weakness  which  the  remedy  that  we  shall  have  discovered  with 
such  painstaking  effort  is  inadequate  to  cure.  By  all  means  we 
must  go  on  searching  for  stire  remedies  for  business  cycles,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  must  apply  such  rule-of-thumb  methods  as 
seem  to  give  promise  of  an  lilevlation  of  the  dlstreaa. 

Booms  and  depressions  have  a  long  history  behind  them,  but 
they  have  taken  on  a  new  significance  in  the  last  hundred  years 
or  so.  Business  cyclee,  as  we  Icnow  them  today,  could  only  occur  in 
a  credit  and  a  nxachine  economy.  And  so  the  moet  widely  accepted 
explanations  of  modem  buslnese  cycles  run  In  terms  of  machines 
and  credit. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  recovery  phase  of  the  cycle.  Just  after 
the  upturn  from  the  depression,  consumers'  goods  are  being  turned 
out  with  the  existing  supply  of  machinery  and  little  new  machinery 
Is  called  for.  But  as  expansion  prooeeds  and  the  demand  for  con- 
sumers' goods  rises  at  a  rapidly  tncreaaing  rate,  the  demand  for 
oonsumers'  goods  creates  a  demand  for  capital  goods,  1.  e..  for 
plant  and  plant  equipment.  Now,  it  la  an  observed  fact  that 
when  the  business  expansion  geu  well  under  way  the  demand  for 
capital  goods  increases  faster  than  the  demand  for  consumers' 
goods.  And  as  more  capital  goods  are  produced  the  restilt  Is  more 
wages  and  profits  and  interest  paynaents  which  further  Increase 
the  demand  for  consumers'  goods  and  in  turn  increase  the  demand 
for  capital  goods.  This  tendency  for  the  production  of  capital 
goods  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  that  of  consumers'  goods  on 
the  upswing  of  the  cycle  has  a  technical  name  which  we  may  take 
or  let  alone.  It  is  called  the  principle  of  the  acceleration  of 
derived  demand. 

As  soon  as  the  demand  for  consumers'  goods  ceases  to  Increase 
at  an  increasing  rate  the  demand  for  capital  goods  falls  off.  And 
as  soon  as  people  quit  building  more  capital  equipment  unemploy- 
ment results  and  pay  rolls  fall  off  with  the  result  that  the  demand 
for  consumers'  goods  falls  off.  The  downturn  has  been  passed  and 
we  are  now  In  the  recession  phase  ot  ths  cycle.  Prom  thJs  poli>t 
downward  as  the  production  of  oonsuoMrs'  goods  dscreaase  the  pro- 
duction of  capital  goods  decreases  much  more  rapidly.  Tbe  prin- 
ciple of  the  acoeleratlon  of  derived  demand  is  working  Use  other 
way  around. 

Suppose  now  that  a  few  social -minded,  farseelng  amployers  should 
decide  that  they  would  not  expand  their  production  In  the  period 
of  expansion  of  tbe  cycle,  sines  such  action  would  not  be  In  ths 
social  tntsrest,  and  that  they  would  not  oontraot  produotton  In  the 
contraction  period  since  that  would  be  unsocial,  what  would  be  the 


result  for  them?  The  result  for  tbsso  sodal-nalnded  rmployen 
would  be  that  while  other  smployerB  would  be  making  large  profits 
on  the  upswing  they  would  be  making  only  tha  ordinary  profits 
that  are  usual  In  the  earlier  part  of  t^e  recovery,  and  wheta  ths 
depression  came  along  in  due  course  tliey.  continuing  to  produce 
more  than  oould  be  sold,  would  go  Into  bankruptcy.  En  othsr 
words,  although  It  would  be  in  the  intM^sat  of  all  employer*  to  taka 
stach  action  as  wmild  eliminate  booms  and  deprs^lona.  It  Is  In  ths 
Interest  of  an  individual  employer  or  a  small  group  of  employsrs 
to  follow  the  crowd. 

The  next  question  is.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  principle 
of  the  acceleration  of  derived  demand  tram  worUtig  so  hard  on 
the  upswing  and  causing  such  a  steep  and  prolonged  depression 
on  the  downswing?  Several  things  can  be  done.  But  they  cannot 
be  done  easily,  and  the  early  attempts  to  do  them  are  bound  to 
be  clumsy  and  to  appear  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  are  Impatient 
for  quick  and  jjerfect  results. 

For  one  thing,  the  too  rapid  Increase  la  the  production  of  capital 
goods  on  the  upswing  of  the  cycle  can  be  cheched  or  prevented 
through  the  control  of  the  expansion  of.  bank  credit.  In  the  past 
bank  credit  has  expanded  too  easily  In  the  earlier  stages  of  pros- 
perity and  n  has  been  shut  off  too  rapidly  at  tbe  top  of  the  boom. 
This  permitted  the  production  of  capital  goods  to  expand  too 
rapidly  and  later  cheeked  that  expansion  too  suddenly,  thus  bring- 
ing the  forces  of  deflation  Into  operation.  The  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  Indeed  made  some  efforts  to 
apply  the  remedy  of  credit  control,  but  without  any  noteworthy 
success.  Their  lack  of  success  does  not  Indicate  that  the  principle 
is  wrong,  but  only  that  the  operH»lon  Is  a  delicate  on  .  and  that 
more  skill  will  have  to  be  aoquire<|  in  its  application  b<  tors  it  can 
be  depended  upon  to  give  results. 

Another  possible  control  measure  which  would  have  some  effect 
in  mitigating  the  severity  of  depressions  has  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tion of  wages  to  profits  At  the  bottom  of  the  cycle  profltt  are 
small  or  nonexistent.  But  as  expansion  continues,  profits  increase 
rapidly,  while  wages  Increase  more  slowly  Because  of  the  rapid 
rise  of  profits,  the  production  of  capital  goods  expands  too  rapidly. 
thus  fmvlng  the  way  for  the  later  contraction.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  too  easy  expansion  of  bank  credit  enoourages  this  too 
rapid  expansion  of  the  production  of  capital  goods  But  the  too 
rapid  increase  of  profits  on  the  upswing  of  the  cycle  has  the  same 
tendency.  If  wages  were  adjusted  on  a  sliding  scale,  increasing 
as  living  costs  and  profit.*  increase  and  decreasing  as  living  costs 
and  profits  fall,  one  result  would  be  that  employers  would  not  be 
tempted  to  increase  their  capital  equipment  so  rapidly  on  the  up- 
swing, and  on  the  downswing  they  would  not  be  driven  to  dis- 
miss their  employees  so  readily.  The  Influence  of  siKh  a  plaa 
would  be  a  stabilizing  one  during  the  period  of  exiMnslon,  and 
during  the  period  of  contraction  then;  would  be  leas  unemploy- 
ment. 

Still  a  third  plan  for  controlling  the  rapid  expansion  In  the  pro- 
duction of  capital  goods  and  the  later  rapid  decline  In  their  pro- 
duction might  be  inaugtirated  if  each  group  of  producers  would 
take  counsel  together  and  set  up  standards  regiilatlng  the  rate  at 
which  new  capital  equipment  should  be  Introduced  In  their 
Industry. 

Remember  that  the  trouble  comes  mat  from  the  employment  of 
too  much  capital  equipment  but  from  the  lock-step  system  in 
which  all  employers  are  racing  at  tbe  same  time  to  ixicrease  their 
output  and  their  profits  during  the  exipanslon  phases  of  the  cyds. 
They  expect,  of  course,  to  decrease  their  output  during  the  suc- 
ceeding ccoitractlon  period.  If  the  production  of  capital  equipment 
could  be  staggered  so  that  as  soon  as  lome  firms  and  some  indtis- 
tries  were  fully  supplied  with  capital  equipment  other  firms  and 
other  Industries  would  take  their  place  in  demanding  coital 
equipment,  there  would  not  be  any  need  of  a  downturn  trom  ths 
peak  of  production. 

As  has  already  been  renuuiced.  if  a  few  soclal-mlndsd  emptoyera 
should  decide  to  take  acUon  in  tbe  Interest  of  the  common  good 
and  neither  to  expand  their  bustnesees  on  tbe  upswing  nor  to  con- 
tract them  on  the  downswing  they  would  be  likely  to  find  them- 
selves bankrupt  In  the  end.  But  if  all  employers  would  take  this 
action  in  unison  they  would  find  that  their  long-time  individual 
Interests  coincide  wUh  the  social  interest.  Including  tbe  Interest  at 
em,ployees. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  made  two  suggestions  for  checking  ths 
worst  of  the  excesses  of  the  business  cyetes  but  I  have  not  pro- 
fessed to  know  any  simple  and  sovereign  remedy  which  will  work 
as  a  sure  cure  for  them.  But  there  is  s  remedy  if  only  ws  have  ths 
courage,  and  perseverance  and  goodness  at  heart  to  apply  It.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  proposal  of  Pops  Plus  XI  in  ths  sncycUeal 
on  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  order.  II  employers  and  em- 
ployees, recc«nMng  that  their  interests  are  la  the  noaln  ooocur- 
rent  rather  than  antagonistic.  wUl  ovganlae  thsmaetvss  In  ths 
democratic  occupational  groups  called  'or  In  ths  encyclical,  thsy 
can.  without  restricting  production  to  good  thnea,  set  quotas  for 
the  demand  for  capital  equipment  at  all  times.  Tliiis  ths  back 
of  the  principle  of  the  acceleration  of  derived  dsmand  would  ba 
broken.  And  if  after  that. point  had  been  reached  enough  good- 
ness of  hsart  ramalned  ovsr  so  that  staploysrs  would  readily  shara 
their  proflu  with  thslr  smployess  whim  tlmsa  wars  good  and  sm- 
ploysss  would  readUy  accept  a  lowe^  wag*  as  so«i  as  proAts 
disappear  there  would  be  no  mora  iarg s-soala  unsaaploym4»t.  Tha 
abolition  of  unemployment.  It  must  )m  remsmhstad.  Is  the  most 
Uaportaat  step  that  can  b*  tafeaa  1b  tha  dlractloa  « 
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APP3NDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


hmi  nodi  ad 


dwaat  ItTtnc  wi«*  'or  tb* 
Unltatf  ac*t4w  in  Itsa 
Ukoom.  tMTlBC  nochtac  to  OApltal 
wtiuJd  turt  bMn  muolcr  than  ' 
mrtmn  and  upwcUlly  tb* 
tbtir  rtffhu  la  MrtTtng  for  •  vm 
Bill  UMtf  iTMtMt  rawartf  vlU  « 
iiiia  of  •mployan  uid  ampioyxt 
flMAt  uitf  lacf— d  pradueUoB. 


1    MtuaUy  was  in 


lUprcMiitatiTt 


GoTernment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HERBERT 


or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATESi 


U  th* 


wboto  a 


of  the 
th*  n»tkmal 
UMtr  ioocnn* 

int.    WMfft 

ar»  vtthtn 
■bar*  d  tba  Datlo&al  Ibooma. 
to  tbioi  wban  tba  ooopara- 
irtagt  about  stabUlaad  amploy- 


E.  HITCHCOCK 


Mofi^V.  May  9  (te0<«ia<i«e  day 


9/  nrotfiMsday.  ApHi  20>,  193i 


KJ\mO   ADDRB8   BT   HON 

WASHINOTON 


IXWIB   B.   SCHWILIJENBAaB.    OP 
UAT  S.    1938 


Pr©  itdcnt 


Ifr.  HITCHCOCK.    Mr 

acDt  to  have  printed  In  the 
addreai  delivered  by  the  Serktor 
SianrtLXjaraAOil  on  May  S,  1138. 

There  betnt  no  objection,  tJie  address  was  ordered  to  be 
minted  In  the  Rscoaa.  as  foUciws 


£ 


Amarl<»B 


tbit 


Tbat  I  abould  ba  Inrttad  to 
Mtefaddan.  I  oonaMar  an  bonor 
raitbrully  praaebad  tba  doetnna  of 
p«opla.    Aa  Bueb  aa  I  may  dlffi 
(..aatkma.  I  appraelaU  tbla  ebano) 

•  flald  tn  wblcb  be  haa  ■paelaila^ 

In  tbu  waakt  adltlon  of  bU 
pcaaa  tba  quaaUon.  I*  tba 
Wbat  la  tba  Amarlean  ayatamt    I 
rttieb  eomplata  agraamant  aa  to 
•yrtam     I  an  aim,  bowavar 
aiiraa  about  tba  osoat  Important 
crttloaily  cboaaa  ayaum  of 
ank  you  tbta  quaatloo:  Why  do 
to  votaf    ■uraiy  1%  ta  not  a  mara 

Many  And  tna  aet  of  votinc 
aacb  oaa  of  ua  bolda  tba  light 
rt4|bt  of  ettlaanatalp     WbyT 
may  aaeura  from  our  Oovammanjt 
ara  for  tba  baat  Intaraal  of 
Nil  oaa  of  ua  would  b*  MtlaOad 
oi  our  Tola  andad  wban  wa  left 
raialy  tba  doctrtaa  tbat  baa  baaii 
Ainariea.    llM  praaa.  tba  magasU 
propaganda  eTMnlaationa  Ilk* 
mttia*  10  Upbetd  OeiMtitutional 

wtiaTn  Worlda    on  T\iaaday.'   Ik 
toM  wbat  tbay  waatad.    Ttaiay 
tiina  tba  opportuBltv  baa 
diiaaad  a  mm  Dm.    That  wa 
wiabaa  of  tba  MopI*  H  tb*  vary 
Maefaddaal  puMleatlaaa  and 


■^Mak  on  tbta  program  with  Mr. 

Tbrough  tba  long  ymn  he  haa 

poraonal  health  to  the  American 

wttb  Mr.  Maefadden  on  political 

to  pay  trlbuu  to  bla  efforta  tn 


ourialva* 


till 


w 

«i 


r  ny  pwpeaal  la 
aapraaaad  b«fa  of  lb*  Anarleaii 
a(  paaM  to  tail  ua  thai  fou  dM  noi 
billot  boa.  Tou  ar«  balag  toM 
diJ««r.  I  doBt  baU*«*  It.  Bu 
ooBMa  freaa  thoM  who  want  tho 
«IM  hav*  a  mht  ta  oaslTQl  It. 

tlM  laaua  bafofi  tb*  Poiiani 
Kliaf  and  naoviry  ptoi 
aithJaot  «f  dahaia  Mnifbt.    W*  ar 

oil*  •m  nod  la  daay  tl.    It 
adaanpt 


le  iry  to  aiplata  away  h 


CMly'  WM  1«M  around  tb* 
9oa*v*lt  dM  aal 


■•■Mitt 

It  b»  a  ^    _ 
tHMt  ar*  th* 

wbiob  failad 
faU? 


Mlow  suit 


aniftbar 


It  MIMM  toVBty-«tth I 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 

RicoKB  an  Interesting  radio 

from  Washington   I  Mr. 


n^agaalna.  Liberty.  Mr    Maefadden 
■yatam  out  of  date?     I  aak, 
4ont  tuppoaa  any  two  of  ua  could 
all  tba  datatla  of  tba  American 
every  patriotic  American  will 
part  of  it.    That  la  our  demo- 
rvpibaantatlTa  government.    Let   ma 
you  ■©  much  eherlah  your  right 
prtda  m  tba  act  of  voting  itaelf. 
a  really  an  inconvenlenca     Yet 
Id  vote  aa  our  moat  traaaur«d 
wa  ballev*  that  through  It  we 
thoaa  pollctea  which  w«  think 
and  the  American  people 
f  we  thought  that  the  mflurnca 
be  ballot  boi.     Tat  that  la  prv 
tatubt  for  tba  laat  5  yean  in 
aa,  tn*  radio  eomraenutora.  the 
Liberty  League  and  th«  Com- 
(|ov*mnMBt.  all  hav*  pr«a«hed  tt 
hav*  apokoa.    Tba  lut  tim* 
no  ttBoartalB  tarma  tb«y  hav* 
rvpaatad  tbatr  damanda  every 
itaall.    Th*v  want  and  they 
IB  Ceagr***  abould  follow  the 
•aMBO*  of  d*moermey.    Tet  Mr. 
*v*ry  otb*r  magaalne  and 
•r*  Ufging  ua  to  do  othar- 
that  might  fit  In  with  the 
poopl*.  you  w*  awanp*d  with 
BiaaB  what  you  atpreaaag  at  the 
tbat  Amarlean  demooraoy  la  In 
If  It  la  tn  danger,  tba  danger 
levanuaaai  to  Ignor*  tb*  people 


pr«**nt*d 


pra  itieally 


It  tb*  mocB*nt  Is  tb*  Praatdvnfa 

Whptb«r  It  abould  ha  adopted  la  thA 

In  tb*  midat  of  another  bualne«4 

Ilka  to  admit  It.    II  will  do  no 

not  help  Pr*Md*nt  Hoover  to 


i  dapraaalon  by  mytng  that  proa- 
I   am   glad   tbat   PVeaident 


*fli  n*r 

hv  irylng  to  dodg*  or  duck  tbla  one. 
tlM  Oobgram  to  jotn  him  in  ttopping 

l*Bd1l«. 

tb*  Pffaaldantt  programt    The 
■r  "framp  priming'^  operation, 
bouM  Bot  b*  tn*d  again.    Did  it 
UBtU  It  was  too  abruptly  cur- 
ia Amartoa  lmprov*d     Ten 
National  ineoaM  incrvaaKl  from 
blillon  a  year.    Proflu  of  bvial- 
M  a  point  equal  u>  that  uX  i»M. 


eoo(  lUoaa 


Ho  honest  peraon  can  deny  that  we  were  truly  proepraua  durinf 
the  first  9  montha  at  1937. 

Then  what  happened?  Why  the  decline  ilnceT  Thoe*  reepon- 
ilble  muat  accept  reaponaibUlty  for  the  part  played  by  each  of 
ihem.  I  think  the  reeponalblllty  reeta  on  three  groupa— govern- 
ment, labor,  and  Industry 

Oovernmant  waa  reaponalbla  because  It  gave  too  much  attention 
to  the  counael  and  advice  of  thoae  who  demanded  a  decrease  In 
cxpendlturea.  Magaalnea  and  newspaper  editors,  financiers  and 
manufacturers,  and  all  th«  group  which  now  oppoaee  this  program 
urged.  argtMd.  and  even  threatened  that  the  time  to  stop  Oovem- 
inent  spending  had  come  We  were  told  that  private  Industry 
<»uld  take  up  the  »lark  The  promise  of  a  balanced  Budget  waa 
lUl  It  needed.  That  advice  was  accepted  In  July  1937.  P.  W.  A. 
ivaa  abandoned.  R  P  C  nearly  abandoned,  W.  P.  A.  waa  cut  In 
;wo.  Appropriations  for  all  emergency  efforta  were  slashed.  The 
salanctng  of  the  Budget  during  this  year  was  assured.  The  Job 
»aa  turned  over  to  private  Industry  Just  3  months  later  the  turn 
•Mtnt  and  we  headed  Into  another  deprewlon. 

What  part  did  labor  troubles  play  In  this  situation?  No  frank 
peraon  can  deny  that  the  tying  up  of  Industry  by  quarrels  be- 
tween  rival  labor  groups  haa  contributed  Its  share  to  the  recession 
[n  buslneas  activity.  I  have  long  been  a  believer  In  and  sup- 
porter of  the  right  of  labor  to  free  organization  and  collective 
bargaining  Only  through  such  organization  can  thoae  who  work 
obtain  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  to  which  they  ar* 
entitled.  I  also  recognize  the  right  of  labor  unions  to  argue  about 
whether  there  should  be  industrial  or  craft  unions.  But  I  don't 
oclleve  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  do  their  causes  any  good  by 
trying  to  settle  that  argument  at  the  expense  of  the  general  publio 
and  of  their  own  members  It  is  always  a  good  Idea  to  argue  your 
lamlly  quarrels  within  the  four  walls  of  your  own  home.  I  know 
that  the  rank  and  file  in  the  labor  movement  don't  like  It.  They 
want  to  work.  They  want  joba  A  labor  union  assiunes  toward  its 
members  the  responsibility  to  attempt  to  secure  better  wagea, 
shorter  hours,  and  better  working  condltlona.  It  also  has  the  ra- 
sponslblUty  to  attempt  to  secure  continuity  of  employment.  It 
certainly  cannot  evade  that  responsibility  over  some  jurisdictional 
dispute  with  a  rival  union.  I  hope  this  fact  will  soon  be  accepted 
by   those  who  lead  the  American  labor  movement. 

Industry's  part  In  this  business  decline  Is  largely  psychological. 
So  many  buslncsamen  say  they  are  afraid.  Of  what  ore  they 
afraid?  Why  are  they  afraid?  Why  should  they  have  been  afraid 
last  year  after  a  A-jtmr  steady  upturn  In  business?  The  answer 
Is  simple  if  you  will  stop  to  study  It  for  a  moment.  Por  the  lost 
3  years  the  American  people  have  had  poured  into  them  a  steady 
itraam  of  preaching  that  they  should  be  afraid.  The  magazlnea 
the  newspapers,  the  radio,  and  the  mall  have  been  flUed  with  It. 
Money  up  to  millions  has  been  spent  in  an  educational  campaign 
to  try  to  teach  the  American  people  to  hate  and  fear  their  Preal- 
dent.  I  have  on  my  deak  detailed  records  showing  expandlturea 
in  18  months  by  14  organizations  of  11.064.803  for  that  purpoaa 
alone.  That  la  but  a  small  part  of  the  total.  Democratic  govern- 
ment  depends  tor  Its  aucoean  upon  cooperation.  Tolerance  Is  It* 
esaentlal  factor.  I  don't  mean  by  that  that  a  defeated  opposition 
should  sit  back  supinely  and  do  nothing  or  sny  nothing  ft  Is  th* 
pirsence  of  lnt*lllKent  (^pp<isltlnn  which  gives  us  th*  American 
N>stem  But  that  opposition  muat  alao  have  soma  regard  for  tha 
prlnctplea  of  good  sportsmanship  It  can't  say  that  Just  because  It 
does  not  at  the  moment  happen  to  b<«  cnrrying  th*  ball  It  has  a 
right  to  break  up  the  game  we  have  had  altogether  too  much  of 
that  sort  of  an  attitude  here  In  this  last  few  years.  Last  Monday 
Mr  WUUhrop  W.  Aldrich,  of  New  York  s  Chase  National  Bank, 
spoke  bafor*  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Ooramaro*  here  la 
Waahlngton  Ml*  cure  for  our  problems  was  "a  prolonged  i>*rlod 
of  qut*t;  not  a  3  or  fl  months'  breathing  spell,  but  a  3  or  3  years' 
breathing  spell  '  That  might  be  all  ngnt  for  Mr.  Aldrich  and  hi* 
frlenda  They  could  live  on  their  bond  coupons  They  could  Uv* 
quietly  and  easily  Btit  what  Is  the  •mall-buslnaaa  man  going 
to  live  on  during  thi.«  long,  quiet  spell "i  What  Is  the  avarag*  workar 
going  to  live  on  during  Mr   Aldrlrh's  »le«ta? 

Mr  Macfsddrtv  and  Mr  Aldrich  cnii  have  their  r*Bt,  But  th* 
Government  reNpon«lhle  for  the  welfare  of  130,000,000  p*ople  can- 
not rest  It  cannot  indulKe  In  a  prolonged  period  of  quiet  whll* 
workers  starve  and  busUicMi  languishes 

What  is  Wis  pTfRitlriifs  prognun  to  which  Mr.  Maefadden  ao 
vrhsmently  objccis?  Will  It  bankrupt  us?  It  Involves  seven 
poinu 

1  Make  appropriations  *n  that  W  P  A  ,  Piurm  Security,  ClvlUaa 
Cons«'rvatu>n  Corps  may  t>«  mainlainrd  at  their  prcaent  level. 

a,  Make  available  three-quitrtem  o!  a  billion  dollars  for  prlvata 
credit  by  rvdviolng  required  bank  r««ervrs 

a    Make  available   through   P    W    A    »l. 000.000.000  for   loans  to 

8tal«a.  oountlea.  and  riiirii  for  needed  public  works.     On  thia  point 

It  IS  pertinent  to  note  thnt  in  its  A  years  loaning  operations  P.  w  A. 

has  made  a  prcOl  of  tlJ. 000,000     There  will  b«  no  bankruptcy  in 

I   that  Item. 

4  To  abandon  the  proposal  he  made  Inst  wlntar  for  a  1100,000.000 
reduction  m  Kedeml-stcl  hiKhwsy  jipproprlatlons  On  this  point  I 
am  sure  Mr  Marfi»ddrn  *lll  he  interested  to  learn  that  this  econ- 
omy prnposal  by  the  President  last  January  met  with  the  oppoai- 
tlon  of  every  chamber  of  commerce  In  the  United  States. 

5  To  Increase  flaod  control  tind  reclamation  appropriation*  bv 
M7  000  000  _ 

6.  To  spend  t2A.OOC.000  for  ue«ded  public  bulldluga. 
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7  To  permit  tba  R.  P.  C.  to  loan  $1,000.0004)00  to  worthy  prlv»t« 
buslneas.  Anyone  who  knows  Jeaaa  Jonaa  knowa  tbar*  won't  b* 
any  money  ioat  on  bis  oparationa. 

While,  as  tbe  Preaklent  said  in  bia  flreaide  chat,  tt  to  a  big  jvo- 
gram.  It  ta  not  one  that  will  endager  tbe  national  credit.  It  baa 
bean  too  carefuUy  worked  out  for  tbat.  It  glv«a  tbe  maximum 
stimuliu  to  buainaaa  at  th*  plaoea  where  buainaaa  needs  the  stim- 
ulus.    It  does  that  with  the  minimum  drain  upon  tbe  Tr«aaury. 

It  pulls  the  tnggfn-  tbat  should  sat  off  buainoaa  activity.  Wbat 
tbe  bualncwnnan  wanta  Is  bualneaa.  He  wanta  ordera.  He  will  not 
produce  goods  unleaa  he  expecta  to  aell  them.  Bualn**B  confidence 
alone  cannot  produce  orders  and  cuatomara.  Ordera  and  customer* 
can  produce  confidence. 

What  the  worker  wants  Is  a  Job  He  wanta  that  Job  ao  as  to  get 
paid  When  he  gets  paid  he  becomes  a  customer  He  buys  the 
goods  which  the  businessman  produce*  Seeing  the  poselblllty  of 
getting  orders  for  his  products  the  buslneaaman  hires  more  workers 
to  produce  them  It  Is  to  start  that  operation  In  motion  that  the 
President  makes  his  proposal.  It  wtvked  once  and  It  will  work 
again. 

But  let  us  njt  enter  into  this  program  with  a  half-hearted,  de- 
featist attitude.  There  is  one  kind  of  a  breathing  spell  which  I 
heartily  favor.  That  Is  on  name  calling.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
apply  to  both  sides.  Let  us  have  a  breathing  spell  on  bogeymen. 
There  la  no  sense  In  them.  There  Is  no  sense  In  a  long  depression 
in  America  We  have  everything  with  which  to  be  prosperous. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to  be  prosperous.  Tbat  our 
people  should  not  starve  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us. 

My  plea  Is  tbat  thoae  of  us  In  government,  those  In  labor,  and 
those  In  industry  recognla  that  responsibility  and  do  tbe  Job. 
It  can  be  done  if  we  jotn  together  In  willing  it. 


Suggested  Breathing  Spell  for  Business 
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or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  9  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20),  1938 


EDITORIAL   FROM   WASHINOTON   TIMfiB 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
oonsant  to  have  printed  In  the  Ricou  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  TtmosI 

Winthrop  W,  Aldrich  suooacded  Albert  U.  Wiggln  aa  head  of  th* 
Choaa  National  Bank  of  New  York  in  January  1038.  For  several 
years  before  tbat  be  had  b*en  president  of  tb*  bank  and  Wlggln'a 
first  amlstant.  If  he  knew  what  Wlggtn  waa  doing,  be  condutiod  It; 
If  be  didn't  know,  ha  was  dumb.  Ux.  Wlggln'a  conduct  In  tlM  Job. 
an  most  of  UN  remember,  was  found  by  Ferdinand  Peoora  to  have 
been  more  putrid  from  any  point  of  v law  tban  tbe  conduct  tor 
wbleh  Richard  Whitney  waa  a*nt  up  tbe  river. 

Mr  Aldrich  now  npp*ar*  to  feal  tbat  public  confldanc*  la  hla 
bank,  and  in  bankera  In  general,  baa  been  restored.  He  alao  *p- 
p*arH  to  reel  that  tho  Prcaldent  of  the  Unlt*d  BUt**  U  a  Oaraanttia 
tb*  Great ,  a  gtx'Ulk  pulling  swltchaa  at  aavag*  random  in  the 
national  powerhouse. 

That  la  the  Impression  we  get  from  Mr.  Aldrtch's  kaynot* 
speech  delivered  Monday  evening  at  the  United  BUtas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  annual  mt-etlng  The  spe*ch  waa  a  plaa  for  a  breathing 
spell  of  a  or  8  years;  a  halt  In  Oovernment  spendint  and  Oovorn- 
ment  attempts  to  improv*  our  economic  syst«m.  with  bankars  and 
big  buslneas  given  a  fr«*  hand  to  take  us  back  to  th*  kind  of 
government  w*  used  to  have  By  that  time  Oargantua's  urm 
would  be  over:  the  gorilla  would  hav*  been  placated,  until  th* 
kerpi'is  were  able  to  gel  him  out  of  the  powerhouse 

Mr  Aldrich  strikes  us  aa  smug,  damned  smuB.  What  about  th* 
13,000,000  or  so  unemployed  and  their  80.000,000  or  so  dependenut 
What  an  they  going  to  vat  during  this  breathing  ■pall— air? 

That  la  the  question  tb*  Aldrlcbaa  always  ignore.  Rooaavclt  la 
spvndinj,  not  out  of  malice  or  Inaanlty  but  beoauaa  thoae  paople 
have  to  eat,  and  prlvat*  industry  cannot  hire  tbam  so  that  they 
can  make  Uie  money  to  enable  them  to  aat.  The  alternatlv*  is  a 
bloody  revolution. 

Further  to  amear  Mr.  Rocia*v*lt,  Mr.  Aldrtob  drag*  Karl  Mars 
into  hts  spaceii,  by  saying  Mars  Inventad  th*  th*ory  that  maaa 
buying  power  must  b*  k*pt  up  If  ov*ri>roduotlon  Is  to  be  pre- 
vented: by  calling  this  a  fallacy;  and  by  daUoately  insinuating 
tbat  Roosevelt  la  a  benighted  devote*  of  Marx. 


IF  uaax  aam  rr, 
we  naver  beard  tbat  Marx  held  tbta  tbeory:  but  tf  be  did.  be 

wms  right,  in  oYir  opinion.  We  don*t  know  any  more  aeoaomloa 
tban  the  bankers  do— and  they  prt>v«d  to  tb*  NatlOB'a  aatlafaetlon 
tbat  they  dldnt  know  much  wban  bankar-guldad  gcn*mK«*nt  l*d 
u*  Into  tbe  1839  smasbup.  But  It  s**mB  to  va  tbat  a  peraon  wbo 
never  beard  of  •conomlcs  oould  graap  tba  Idea  that  maaa-prodac- 
tlon  goods  cannot  be  sold  to  masaea  wbo  hav*  no  monay  to  buy 
tbem.    In  a  profit  system,  that  to. 

The  conatant  and  oonalstent  aim  at  Fraakim  D. 
whom  old  dealers  are  forevor  aaklng  to  be  oonalatent,  baa 
to  shore  up  masa  buying  power,  that  our  democratic  profit  ayatem 
may  live  He  tried  It  with  N.  R.  A.  and  A.  A.  A.  He  baa  aaoour- 
aged  labor  imlona.  our  strongest  long-time  agency  for  puablng  up 
mass  buying  power.  Re  baa  taxed  the  rlcb  to  care  for  tb*  very 
poor  whom  unions  havent  been  able  to  organia*  and  balp. 
(P.  W.  A.,  W.  P.  A..  C.  C.  C,  etc.) 

ir  MAascs  CANt  strr,  auaiHS—  cak^t  asu. 

In  the  last  week  the  President  has  (I)  urged  Ooxigreaa  onoe  mora 
to  pass  the  wage-hour  bill,  and  (2)  asked  tbe  Social  Security 
Board  to  draw  up  bliu  for  broadening  the  old-age  pension  provl- 
aions  of  the  SocUd  Security  Act.  Both  of  tbaaa  mov«*  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Roosevelt  philosophy  tbat  11  tbe  masaea  can't 
buy,  business  cant  sell.  Southern  bualneaa  leaders,  saying  tbay 
fear  to  "spoil  the  niggers"  by  paying  tbem  more,  but  actually 
hoping  to  keep  all  Southern  wages  low  aa  a  bait  to  Nortbem  cap- 
ital, are  against  the  wage-hour  bill.  Plenty  of  buainaaa  leadara.  w* 
surmise,  will  be  agalnat  any  broadening  of  tbe  old-age  penalon  sya- 
tern,  though  such  a  change  would  mean  tbat  many  vasxt  maaa 
dollars  for  them  to  go  after. 

One  last  suggestion  for  Mr.  Aldrich.  He  complaina  tbat  buainaaa- 
men  nowadays  spend  as  much  time  wltb  tbelr  lawyera  as  with 
their  engineers.  That  Is  because  so  many  buaineaamen  are  trying 
to  dodge  and  nullify  the  laws  of  the  land.  Perhaps  If  tbay  baa 
made  up  their  minds  in  the  beginning  to  give  the  New  Deal  meas- 
ures a  fair  chance,  they  and  the  reat  of  ua  would  be  better  off 
today. 


Administration  of  W.  P.  A. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  9  ileoislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) ,  I93t 


AR-nCLE    BY    RAYMOND    CLAPPER    IN    WASHINGTON    DAXLT 

NEWS.  MAT  0.  10J8 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcoid  an  article  by  Raymond  Clapper, 
published  In  today's  Washington  Daily  Newi  under  tbe  head- 
ing "Hopkins  Fights  Politics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  tbe  Washington  Dally  News.  May  9,  IMt) 
HonciNs  rtoHTB  KJtme* 

Harry  Hopkins  Is  aaklng  public  support  tn  his  effort  to  k*M 
politicians  from  muscling  in  on  W.  P  A.  relief  aeUTltlas  lb  tb«tf 
B*arch  for  vot**.  As  muat  of  tb*  abus*  oumas  from  looal  poli- 
ticians, on*  of  the  most  effective  remedies  U  local  publicity. 

Hopkins  can  and  does  crack  down  whenever  politicians  actually 
get  into  bis  territory,  but  th*  moat  insidious  attampU  to  gala 
political  advantage  out  of  W.  P.  A.  are  bayond  bis  rsacb.  sad  oaa 
b*  broken  up  muat  eff*cUv*ly  by  local  uiposur*. 

LooiU  poUtlcUn*  us*  a  variety  of  mathoda.  Often  th*y  wlU  plant 
th*ir  h**l*r*  at  th*  curb  just  off  a  W.  P.  A.  projact  and  oatcb  tb* 
workers  aa  they  l*av*  tb*  lobe,  or  at  limob  tim*.  Bomatimas  Vb*y 
wUl  hand  tbem  cards  to  All  out  wblcb  ar*  to  b*  tura*d  la  by  p*r- 
sonnl  call  at  tti*  ward  or  precinct  committee  baadqiuartars  Hal- 
urally  the  W  P.  A  work*r  (*arB  tbat  If  b*  do**  not  All  out  tbls 
card— usually  raouirlns  him  to  stat*  bis  politloal  aAliatlons— ^ 
wUl  be  thrown  off  W.  P.  A.  Bom*tim*s  h*  la  prvotloaUy  told  tbat 
by  political  work*rs.  Hopklna  baa  aaut  to  all  W.  P.  A  workers  a 
form  letter  Ulllng  tbem  tbat  tbey  will  b*  prot*ct*d  from  such 
pr*Mur*  and  asking  them  tbat  tbay  advis*  blm  of  attompu  to 
ooaroe  tb*m. 

Much  of  tbe  trouble  comee  from  the  political  Interferenc*  with 
looal  relief  organlaaUons.  W.  P.  A.  Ukee  only  applicanU  wbo  ar* 
oertlfled  by  local  relief  authoritlea.  It  U  fait  tbat  local  autborttlM 
are  in  b*tt*r  poaition  to  say  wbo  U  moat  in  n**d  of  W.  P.  A. 
work.  Looal  politicians  gat  tb*ir  hooka  on  tb***  local  r«U*f  oOoaa 
and  often  pick  tb*  recomm*ad*d  applicants  ou  political  grounda. 
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In  ont  8UU  tb«  D>mocr»tie 
wirctton   at   appUranu   tn   ord»r 
W  P   A   r»f uaiKl  to  acovpt  wrtlflctti  ona 
ln?w.tiir»u»   »nd   fcpproTt   appllMUcM 
pmciic*  wM  <ll»cotr«r«d  In  a  RmvU 
N«w  York,  but  In  th»t  cm*  W.  P   K 
and  lold  hua  wb»t  w»  gotng  on 
to  tuip  the  practlc*     Th«lr  o|»«r«aon« 
towmrd    th«    R«>pubUc*n    orfanin^on 
n«Hhborht»od  and  the  local 
v»nta«e.    the    lnt«rftr«noe   of   hla 
worHing   the   othar   way.     It   waan 
pomt  of  new  and  be  stopped  it 
Hopkins  has  not  always  been  - 
W   P   A..  adminiatraUm  because 
Svnatr  and  be  must  therefore 
Democratic  Senators  from   the 
ha*  lihort-ctrculted  the  Senate  by 
a  salary  slightly  under  $6,000.  makjlnc 
easary      If   the   pay   la  t5.0Q0  or 
through  the  Senate. 

Curloualy.  Hopkins  finds  that 
trators  U  Matt  Murray  of  Mlaou^l 
far  as  W.  P    A.  oOkUls  here  are 
conducted  bis  operation  cfDclently 
o*  manlpxUatlan  Inside  W.  P.  A. 
doing  a  flrat-claaa  }ob  of  admlnlyterlng 
that  the  word  circulates  amons 
Pandargast.  w1m>  probably  gets  100 
aot  more,  since  people  are  going 
ballot  boxea. 

IncMentally  W  P  A.  takea  the 
manipulation  while  C.  C.  C 
paraons  who  ought  to  know  say  that 
appolntmen*'  of  C.  C.  C-  supervlst  rs 
get  thoae  )obs  without  a  Congrea^an 

It  all  looks  pretty  cheap  when 
Brltlah   House   of   Commons  sem 
■pproachad  by  a  constituent  for 


_  caught  rigfing  the 

build   up   his   machUM.   and 

aettlng  up  Its  own  force  to 

for  work  rallcf.    Tba  same 

._lcan  eotmnxinlty  in  up-8UU 

k.  went  to  the  lUpubllcan  boas 

4nd  ha  ordwed  hla  subordinates 

were  so  raw  that  tll-wUl 

.    waa    being   created    im    the 

that  instead  of  being  an  ad- 

m    the    relief    set-up    was 

t   a  amart  operation  from   hu 


In  the  selection  of  State 

have  to  be  confirmed  by  the 

a  man  who  la  O.  K.'d  b;  the 
,_»  concerned.  Oeci»alona  ly  he 
appointing  an  administrator  at 
ing  Senate  confirmation  unnec- 
DTer,   the   appointee    m\ist   clear 

>ne  of  his  beat  State  a4mlci5- 

1,  a  Pendergast  henchman.     As 

able  to  determine,  Murray  haa 

and  they  have  oeen  no  PTldence 

there.     While  he  appears  to   be 

W.  P.  A.   nobody  doubts 

W,   P.   A.  workers   to  Tote  with 

percent  of  the  W  P.  A.  vote.  If 

to  Jail  m  Mlaaouri  for  ttufflng 

spotlight  In  charges  of  political 

without  a  scratch  although 

Cungreaamen  have  made  the 

their  special  patronage.     Few 

m's  O.  K. 

^ou  realize  that  members  of  the 
for    years   without    even   being 
t  Job. 


Wage  and  Hour  Bill 
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HON.  JAME3  M.  MEAD 

OP  Nn  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Mondaw.  M  ay  9. 193i 


BAOIO  AOORIBS  OP  RON  JAM!  8  M,  MXAD.  OP  NSW  YORK.  AT 
NSW  YORK  Cn  T.  MAT  7.  183« 


Mr.   BOEAD.    Mr.   Speaker 
remarks  In  tbe  Rbcobb,  I 
I  recently  deUvered  orer  the  ridlo 


tmder  leave  to  extend   my 
lncli4de  tbe  following  speecb  which 


The  workers  at  the  TTnltad  8U , 
the  adoption  of  a  prlndpto  whldk 
to  their  individual  aacurlty 
profit  throtigh  the  ayatam  of 
the  ezplotutlon  of  lU  workara. 
stem  uneffnptoymant.  Increaaa 
national  economy 

During  tiM  special  aaartnn  of 
of   Bepnaantatlvw  raoooimlttod 
tlwt  time  tba  measure  haa  beei 
today  It  la  ooea  more  tba  . 
throughout  tba  Industrial  Unltec 

On  AprU  »  tha  Boom  Rutaa 
tha  aaeond  tina.  isftiaaa  to 
bill,  thus  piavantlnt  Ita  prompt 
aeUoB  ta  analoffotis  to  tba  actlox 
left  bu*  oat  eoofsa  for  propona 
■tderaUoB  of  tba  bUl  by  a 
mftjorlty  of  tba  HOuaa  ot 


I  aaa  In  tha  wage  and  hour  bill 

polnta  to  a  permanent  solution 

ntllr-mtndad  indtistry  that  seeks  Its 

ooaap  Btltlve  entarprlae  and  not  through 

fuvora  the  propoaal  aa  a  means  to 

piirebaslng  power,  and  adjust  our 


paranount 


repcrt 


Charman 
unpracadantad  partta  nentary  aeocan 


Tba  patttlon  raqulrtnc  31t 
n  waa  fllad  tn  tba  Houaa  by 
mittaa.  an 

Tba  objacttvaa  aoogbt  by  tbe 
lar  to  tboaa  aougbt  by  tbe  r 
n>^«>>f «««»,  bowavar,  bava  been 
WbUa  Ubarals  in  Oontr«« 
faoaral  aatiafliaettaB  ovar  tba 
way  in  tba  ngbt  dtractkm. 

•m»  taUl  uropoaaa  tba 
at  «0 


avanti  lal 


early  last  winter  the  House 
hour   and    wage   bill.    Since 
bgaln  atudlad  and  refined,  and 
taaue  before  the  House  and 


C^iaunittee.  by  a  vote  of  8  to  «.  for 

a  rale  on  the  wage  and  hoxir 

I  nosideratton  by  the  Houae.     This 


nCs 


taken  In  tha  special  aeaalon  and 

to  follow — that  of  forcing  con- 

beartng  tbe  signatures  of  the 


peUton 
Baprea  intatlvea. 


waa  completed  i\i  hours  after 
NoaxoN,  of  the  Labor  Com- 

pUahment. 

bill  are  substanUally  atml- 

recommltted   proposal.     Ita 

(^rafully  culled  over  and  Improved. 

write  a  stronger  bill,  there  la 

effort.    It  will  take  «s  a  long 


pr  »v1oua 


could 
preient 


ibUdunent  of   a  minimum 
kweek  of  iO  hours. 


Aa  a  be«1nnlnn,  wi»  now  «trlT«»  for  a  nvlnirrmm  wage  of  98  oenta  an 
hour  to  tM"  automat irally  inrrfa-rd  ^nch  year  by  8  cenm  until  a 
limit'  of  iO  renm  1*  rrnrhod  Th*-  maximum  workweek  Is  to 
bt^n  at  44  hours  and  be  rfduceU  tnch  year  by  2  houra  until  40 
hours  u  reached.  A  longer  workwerlc  may  be  permitted  If  time 
and  a  half  U  paid  Employment  of  children  under  18  must  b« 
eliminated,  and  thoee  under  18  must  not  be  permitted  to  work 
at  haaardou*  occupation*. 

Everyone  will  aRree  that  the  aS-cent  minimum  1»  abeurdly  low 
and  groaely  Inadequate,  but  under  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
It  U  but  a  beginning,  and  the  eventual  objective  Is  greaUy  de- 
sirable "It  18  better  to  make  haate  slowly,"  said  a  famed  aavant: 
and  tn  that  philoaophy  we  ftnd  consolation. 

There  should  be  no  place  in  this  country  for  starvation  wages, 
but  there  la  ample  evidence  that  such  wages  are  being  paid  In 
rsome  areas.  The  least  our  lawmakers  can  do.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to 
establish  the  principle  that  subsistence  wages  must  be  paid.  The 
health  the  inltiaclve.  the  spirit  of  the  worker  cannot  svirvive  on  a 
pittance  that  prohibits  the  very  e.ssentlais  of  a  decent  living.  While 
this  bill  beiflns  at  the  shamelv  minimum  rate  of  ill  a  week,  let 
us  not  forget  that  even  tUls  sum  excee<ls  that  being  paid  in  many 
factories  in  this  country  According  to  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  employees  In  many  garment  factories  in  the  United 
States  today  receive  wages  as  low  as  *6  and  $7.  And  I  have  seen 
some  instances  where  even  lower  wages  were  paid. 

The  profit  motive  of  Industry:  the  exploltaUon  of  labor  through 
company  unions,  child  labor,  unfair  contracts,  the  operation  of 
sweatshops;  the  speed-up  and  stretch-out  policy;  the  displacement 
of  men  by  the  machine— these  are  the  factors  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  unemployment,  demoralization  of  the  Industrial  worker,  and 
widespread  economic  maladjustment.  These  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  virtual  serfdom  has  been  permitted  to  develop  and 
to  persist  Low-wage  areas  have  attracted  industries,  ruined  mar- 
kets, undermined  decent  competition,  bogged  down  buying  power, 
and  created  widespread   unemployment. 

Can  we  afford  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  pitiful  plight  of  millions 
unemployed  and  underpaid?  Can  we  permit  low-wage  areas  to 
flourish  temporarily  and  to  engulf  a  great  and  rich  naUon  In  a 
permanent  circumstance  of  poverty  and  near  poverty?  Can  we 
tell  our  unemployed  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them?  Can  we 
tell  the  sweatshop  worker— the  dollar-a-day  factory  worker— that 
In  our  democracy  his  doom  is  sealed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  with  his  keen  grasp  of  eco- 
nomic changes,  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  our  problem  Is 
chiefly  due  to  a  lack  of  balance  between  production  and  consump- 
tion; that  the  solution  to  unemployment  and  the  Ilia  of  Industry 
lies  in  an  increased  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  masa  of 
our  people.  He  haa  pointed  out  that  the  operations  of  decent 
private  enterprise  have  been  thwarted  and  stalemated  by  the 
increase  of  sweaUhops,  low  wage  scales,  and  ruinous  cutthroat  com- 
petition. This  has  been  subsUntiated  by  Industries  throughout 
the  country  who  feel  that  this  wage  and  hour  blU  will  be  thalr 
protecUon  against  the  unfair  labor  and  competlUve  practices  of 
the  ruthless  In  industry 

The  defeat  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  In  the  last  session  haa 
served  to  intensify  the  recession  because  It  announced  to  the 
offenders  In  industry  that  this  Oovemment  condoned  their  prac- 
tlcea.  Wage  reductions  became  almost  an  epidemic.  Newajwpers 
and  civic  organizations  In  low-wage  areas  vigorously  renewed 
their  campaign  of  luring  Industry  from  the  high-wage  sections. 
Devaatatlng  competition  is  upon  us  once  more,  and  we  are  face  to 
face  with  all  of  its  evils.  Labor  Is  directly  paying  the  toll,  but  It 
is  all  of  the  American  people  that  are  sxiffering  the  doldrums. 
It  Is  a  vicious  rut,  and  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  its  ultimata 
consequences 

Widespread  wage  reductions  at  this  time  will  destroy  the  effeo- 
tlveneas  of  the  President's  reccrrery  program.  Our  march  upward 
to  better  times  will  be  stopped  In  Its  tracks.  To  favor  this  meas- 
ure Is  an  act  of  Justice;  to  oppose  the  principle  is  to  deny  a  right 
inherent  in  our  citizenship 

It  cannot  properly  be  said  that  the  wage  smd  hour  bill  will 
be  a  "cure-all"  for  our  economic  troubles.  But  it  is  true  that  it 
win  act  as  a  definite  deterrent  to  the  exploiters  of  labor  who  are 
deserting  higher-wage  sections  to  establish  and  extend  their  un- 
conscionable practices  in  other  sections  of  our  country.  The  great 
b\ilk  of  industry  will  be  unaffected,  for  their  wage  scales  are  al- 
ready vastly  above  the  poor  minimum  fixed  by  this  bill.  Prom 
whence,  then  do  the  objections  come?  They  come  from  those  who 
would  object  to  any  remedial  meastire  which  would  more  equitably 
distribute  the  profits  of  their  enterprise  and  which  would  in  any 
way  imprrve  the  status  of  their  employees. 

In  keeping  with  the  Constitution,  this  bill  affects  only  indus- 
tries operating  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Its  chief  effect 
will  be  to  eliminate  once  and  for  all  the  payment  of  less  than 
a  subsistence  wage  It  is  a  modest  proposal,  and  It  commands 
the  support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people. 

Until  the  passage  of  a  bill  such  as  this  is  an  accomplished 
fact — until  the  workers  of  this  country  are  freed  from  the  stran- 
gTilatlon  of  impoverishing  wages;  until  the  ruinous  competition 
waged  by  the  unscrupulous  of  industry  is  throttled;  until  we  have 
democracy  m  industry  a.s  well  as  in  government — ^the  fate  of  a 
nation  lies  in  the  balance.  Under  such  circumstances  we  cannot 
afford  to  lc«e  Greed  must  give  way  to  patriotism.  Democraoy 
tha  world  over  must  and  wUl  survlva. 
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Government  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  9. 1938 


LETTER  TO  HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  one  of  my  constituents: 

WOMKN    or    aMEXICA,    WAKS    UP! 

Stop   new   "pump   priming"   before   your   country   Is   bankrupt! 

What  has  "pump  priming"  of  $18,000,000,000  during  the  last  5 
years  done  for  you? 

Has  your  husband  a  steady  Job?     How  long  will  it  last? 

How  about  your  home?  Do  you  own  it  or  Is  your  home  one 
of  the  70  percent  of  Government  mortgaged  homes  behind  In 
payments,  or  Is  it  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Oovemment? 

Are  you  one  of  the  14,000,000  on  relief  or  one  of  the  12,000.000 
still  unemployed?  Spending  has  brought  the  Nation  close  to  the 
peak  of  unemployment;  why  spend  more? 

The  Government  gives  w^ith  one  hand  but  takes  with  the  other, 
for  the  only  money  our  Oovemment  has  comes  only  from  the 
people. 

One  dollar  out  of  every  five  paid  a  wage  earner  goea  for  taxes. 
That  much  less  for  shoes  and  meat. 

Coiigress  has  Just  appropriated  $800,000,000  to  pay  farmers  not 
to  raise  food.  This  means  higher  prices  In  the  grocery  stores. 
You  also  pay  the  taxes  to  pay  the  farmers. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent  $49,000,000,000  In  the  last  5 
years.  If  this  p>ollcy  is  good  for  the  country  why  are  conditions 
worse  than  they  were  In   1933? 

Depressions  and  Inflations  hit  women  hardest  as  conservera  of 
the  home.  You  know  what  a  depression  la;  do  you  know  what 
Inflation  Is?  In  Germany  It  meant  starving  children,  worthless 
life  insurance,  savings  that  could  buy  nothing.  If  more  bllUona 
are  spent  wa  will  have  Inflation. 

Thla  handbill  la  put  out  by  houacwlvea  as  a  protest  against  tha 
way  politicians  are  running  the  country,  whether  thev  call  them- 
■elvea  Republicans  or  Democrats.  This  is  not  political — It  la 
patriotic.  We  demand  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  re- 
duce Oovemment  expenses,  oppose  further  "pump  priming."  keep 
our  children's  future  luimortgaged,  and  give  us  all  a  chance  to 
save  ouraalves. 

We  Implore  all  women  who  agraa  with  this  to  sign  their  names 
on  this  handbUl  and  send  it  to  their  Senators  and  Representative* 
In  Washington. 

Women  I  save  thla  country  for  your  children! 

WOMKM'S   RKBCLUON, 

Saxah  Ouvn  Hm^wrr, 

Chairman, 
Makt  R.  Prbscott. 

Vict  ChairTTian, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  T. 
Start  a  "rebellion"  In  your  community. 
(Signed)     Hiu>A  PurrcRn. 

168  Park  Avenue,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  T. 

I  beg  of  you  to  act  favorably  on  oxu  demands.  We  are  serious, 
earnest,  and  sincere,  and  determined  that  Government  expenses 
shall  be  reduced  and  not  Increased. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreement  With  the  Netherlands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BURRWOOD  DALY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9.  1938 

Mr.  DALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  business  interests  of  the  coimtry  brought 
about  by  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  entered  into  by  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  micht  I  briefly  refer  to  the 
aaxeement  with  the  Netherlands. 
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NetherlandB  Import*  from  the  CnJted  Btatw,  vtlutd  it  176,000,000 
In  1M7.  the  first  full  calendar  year  under  the  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ment, were  greater  by  $31,000,000,  or  72  percent,  than  In  1938.  the 
calendar  year  Immediately  preceding  the  agreement.  (Because  of 
transshipments  and  other  technical  dlffleultles,  Netherlands  Import 
data  provide  a  better  measurement  of  American  ahtpmenta  to  that 
country  than  United  States  export  data.)  Netherlands'  import* 
from  all  countries  increased  In  the  same  period  by  only  36  percent, 
indicating  a  definite  gain  In  the  United  Statee*  {ioaltlon  as  a  sup- 
plier of  that  market.  In  1936.  during  all  but  the  flrst  month  of 
which  the  agreement  was  In  effect.  Netherlands'  Imports  from  tha 
United  States  were  valued  at  $46,000,000.  representing  a  moderata 
Increase  over  1935.  during  a  year  when  the  Netherlands'  ecoQomy 
was  subject  to  the  strain,  first,  of  continued  deflation  and  then  Ot 
the  devaluation  of  the  currency. 

In  1937  United  States"  imports  for  consumption  from  the  Nether- 
lands totaled  $63,000,000,  representing  an  increase  of  $14,000,000, 
or  35  percent,  over  1935  and  of  $3,000,000,  or  5  percent,  over  1936. 
United  States'  imports  from  all  countries  In  1937  Increased  by  48 
percent  over  1935  and  by  24  percent  over  1936.  The  fact  that  Im- 
ports from  other  countries  as  a  group  increased  more  than  Imports 
from  the  Netherlands  was  due  to  expansion  of  American  demand  for 
many  raw  materials  and  crude  foudstufls.  such  as  rubber,  wool, 
and  com,  and  especially  to  marked  advances  in  prices  of  these 
commodities. 

In  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands, which  entered  into  effect  February  1,  1936.  the  Netherlanda 
reduced  various  monojxjly  Import  fees  and  crlBls  taxes  which  had 
been  particularly  effective  In  restricting  Imports.  The  Netherlands 
also  set  aside  for  Importation  from  the  United  States  quotas  for 
certain  products  and  agreed  that  exlatlng  quotaa  allotted  to  tha 
United  States  on  other  products  woxild  not  be  reduced.  In  addi- 
tion, the  existing  tariff  treatment  of  certain  commodities  waa 
botmd  against  any  unfavorable  change  which.  In  some  Instancea. 
meant  continued  free  entry  for  Important  producta,  such  aa  raw 
cotton,  copper.  lubricating  oil.  and  roain.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance was  the  commitment  given  In  the  agreement  by  the  Nether- 
lands Oovemment  to  purchase  through  its  central  control  system. 
assuming  price  and  quality  to  be  comparable,  American  wheat  or 
wheat  flour  equivalent  to  not  less  than  S  percent  of  the  total 
Netherlands  domestic  cotxsumptlon. 

'Imports  from  the  United  Statea  of  many  of  the  Individual 
products  receiving  beneflts  have  increased.  Furthermore.  Im- 
ports of  most  of  these  producta  from  the  United  States  increased 
relatively  more  than  Imports  from  all  other  oountrla*. 

Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1936  and  1937  (mainly  In  1937)  were  nearly  three  tlmea  greater 
In  quantity  (an  average  annual  Increaae  of  81.000  metric  toiu)  and 
four  tlmea  greater  In  value  (an  average  annual  increaae  of 
$4,800,000)  than  during  1934  and  1W6.  The  proportion  of  the 
toUl  value  of  Netherlands  Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  sup- 
plied by  the  United  SUtea  increaaed  from  10  percent  in  1934-S6 
V)  25  percent  In  1936-37. 

Total  Imports  from  the  United  Statea  of  the  producta  on  which 
the  NetherlandB  monopoly  feee  were  reduoed  under  the  agreement 
Increaaed  by  almost  5  percent  during  the  2  years  following  the 
agreement,  compared  with  a  12-percent  decline  in  Imports  Into  the 
Netherlands  of  these  same  producta  from  other  foreign  aouroea. 
Leading  producta  In  thU  group  are  applea,  ralalna,  and  aprloot 
kernels. 

Imports  of  American  producta  aaaured  of  a  minimum  quota 
Increaaed  by  26  percent  during  the  2  years  1936-37  over  1934^-35, 
while  Imports  of  such  products  Into  the  Netherlands  from  other 
countries  declined  by  over  14  percent.  Some  of  the  products  In 
this  group  are  soybean  cake;  men's  and  women's  clothing;  under- 
clothing; printing,  writing,  and  other  paper;  cardboard:  ribbons 
and  tapes;  ahlrts;  wire  nails;  and  upper,  lining,  and  cbamola 
leather. 

Among  the  products  bound  on  the  Netherlanda  free  list.  Im- 
ports of  which  from  the  United  SUtes  Increaaed  In  value  during 
the  2  post-agreement  years  are:  Raw  cotton,  which  was  larger  by 
23  percent;  copper,  by  108  percent;  borax,  by  63  percent;  fJr  and 
pine  squared  lumlacr.  by  36  percent;  and  roeln.  by  44  percent.  The 
existing  relatively  low  dutlea  were  also  boimd  on  certain  Itema 
such  as  tractors,  refrigerators,  and  bookkeeping  machinery,  the 
Imports  of  which  from  the  United  States  Increased  In  value  by  5, 
9.  and  50  percent,  respectively. 

Various  products,  in  respect  of  which  no  specific  benefits  were 
provided  by  the  trade  agreement,  alao  showed  substantial  gains 
In  imports  from  the  United  Statea.  the  leading  itema  In  this  cate- 
gory were  linseed  cake  and  meal.  com.  barley,  gasoline,  gas  and 
fuel  oil.  automobile  parts,  tin  plate,  nickel,  and  galvanlaed  iron 
and  steel  sheets.  Theae.  nonagreement  products,  as  well  as  aU 
American  products  imported  Into  the  Netherlanda.  benefited  from 
the  general  provisions  o'  the  agreement  assuring  nondiscrimination 
and  greater  stability  of  the  market.  Increased  purchasing  power 
for  American  goods  in  the  Netherlands  resulting  In  part  from  the 
ability  of  the  Netherlands  to  sell  a  larger  volume  of  its  products 
In  the  United  States  also  stimulated  that  country's  takings  of  all 
United  States  goods. 

Imports  Into  the  United  States  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
export  products  of  the  Netherlands  have  also  Increased  since  tha 
conclusion  of  the  trade  agreement.  Imports  from  the  Netherlanda 
of  unstemmed  cigar-wrapper  tobacco,  on  which  the  United  Statea 
duty  was  reduced.  Increased  from  $3,763,000  in  1030  to  $6,987,000 
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m    1»S«  but  <tocllned   to  »aj6a0.000 
doouiMknUy   or    Ui«   SuiMktnk   type. 
IzMUca     ImpartM  of  bulb*,  rooto.  anc 
000  in  1936  to  •2.336,000  In  183<.  ai 
Raducuona  lo  duty  were  gnattd  on 
root*.  *Qd  oorrn*  import«d  from  tha 
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M.ja0.uO0   in    1935   to   $7,071  jOOO   In 
trvrcAsed  purchMing  pover  In  th« 
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and    tin    by   §3.700,000.      Imports 
<f  the*;  two  Items,  however 
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Tbe  genecsl  prortsioras  of   tiie 
laail    Indies.    Curacao,    and 
Indi«B  bound  tbe  existing  tarifl 
can  products  and  give  ssauraooea  ot 
Neiberland    Indies    system    at    q> 
Tbfve  baw  been  substantial 
the  United  States  with  tteae  marki  i 


Increkses 


ject  I  also  be?  to  aul  atter.-.ior.  lo  the  st-idy  thl."?  asscclatlon  Is 
conducting  Into  the  powlblltty  of  a  eon.<rtttutlonal  test  of  trade 
trpatic«s  which,  up  to  the  prpseui  Unie.  hn.-  fu  t  been  brought  up. 
An   early   respoose  to  Itus  cxjauiiuiucaliou  will   be   appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Allen  T    Treadwat. 
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IJie  asreement  with  tbe  Netlierlands.  the  beneficial  effects 
of  vbicfa  are  dted  above.  Is  at  11  anotber  Indication  of  the 
efB:ient  work  that  Is  being  iJid  has  been  done  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  1  lull  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cQbifui  in  his  efforts  not  only  to  increase  our  trade  with 
forrign  countjiea.  thus  benefltlni  the  ecocx>mic  conditions  of 
the  United  States,  but  alio  to  es  abUsh  frkendly  relations  that 
wiU  go  far  toward  the  eatabltsl  ment  of  a  permanent  peace 
wlLCi  iht  oattoD*  oX  the  world. 
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Mr.  TREADWAY.    Mr 
my  remarks  I  append  hereto 
recetred  under  dale  at  May  9 
of  Wool  Manufacturen  In 
aci-eamcnt  with  the  United 
traosmittlng  the  same  to  the 


Hen.  Ooaoetx  Bttll. 

Srerctary  o/  Xtatc.  WoMhtngtox^ 
ItT  Oasa  Ma.  aacaKTaar    I  am  1 1 
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circular  letter  which  I  have 

from  the  National  Association 

refirence  to  the  jMtjposed  trade 

Kk  Edom;  also,  copy  of  my  letter 

Secretary  of  State: 

Mat  7,  1938 


D.  C. 

receipt  of  the  enclosed  circular 

at  Wool  Manxifacturers  coa- 

wttb  the  United  KtOcdom. 

,tlon   tba   arguments   ooCtalned 

the  inquirlaa.  particularly   with 

may  espact  to  be  infoemed  of 

aagonattnna  which  repreeenta- 

lav*  been   ootruSucttng   tcr   some 

to  tnvlte  your  attention  to 

wtilcb  la  undoubtedly  con- 

lOn  by   wbat   appears   to  be   an 

intormaOon  upon  tlUs  sub- 


ImiMrta  troia  the  United  SUtea 
thr  average  rate  of  exchange. 


National  .A.s8or: ation  of  Wool  \L^tr'TKCTxmxBS. 

.Vrrr   Yo'k   City.   May   3.    193S. 
S'lbfeC:     PTPBent   <:'aM;s  rf  necot!;»tlon.s 
To  i^f'rf'hera  of  the  Ax-tonaUon  arui  Othen  Interested  In  the  P^o- 

rx'^ed  Rrf~iVToral  T'^dr   Ag^remrvt   With   the   United  Kingdom: 

No  an-.'rir.r«'ment.'.  ef  any   ni»ture  in  conner'in::   with   the  pro^- 

rp«.s   of    the    refipr^cal-trRrif    nt'rerrr.^nt    wi'h    tlie    Uv.ited    Kingdom 

have   been    n\i\6c    bv    thf    S'-"''    D^partir.fnt     t   'lie   Committee   for 

Reciprocity  Inforrmition  since  the  clrse  of  the  formal  hearings. 

Meanwhile  the  n:;.  .tv.;:/ v  rnr ■  ;:■  •le'^  T^  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  woU  tex';.!-  mdu.'^'rv  w,  'his  co-in'rv  Many  unit.?  tn 
the  industry  are  sh-it  down  completely  Recently  the  Industry 
has  been  opemtmi!  at  about  20  percent  of  smgle-shift  theoretical 
CiipaciT.v  or  10  percent  ^f  '!<  uble-shift  cap.itity  Due  in  conslder- 
sb'c  part  to  the  unrcrtai:;tv  -^f  future  prices,  retailers  and  gar- 
men'  manu.'.icturers  have  deferred  their  buying  to  a  point  where 
tlie  market  has  been  utterly  demoniUzed  In  despemtion  wages 
have  been  cut,  but  notwithsuuidiag  this  there  has  rs  yet  been 
httle  evidence  that  retailers  were   prepixred   to  place  orders  of   any 

The  Impression  seems  to  prevsi!  that  negotiations  wtth  the 
United  Kingdom  arc  considerably  behind  schedule,  and  althoxigh 
a  few  weeks  a*;o  It  was  predicte<l  that  the  treaty  might  be  con- 
cluded by  the  l.st  of  June,  we  now  hear  guesses  placing  the 
t-me  as  late  as  August  1  Thia  conMnuing  uncertainty  cannot 
help  but  han:per  th.'  phicing  of  forward  commitments  for  wool 
products.  -^       *         4, 

Unfortunately  aisci  it  Is  now  apparent  thiit  the  State  Department 
vas  either  unwil'.mt;  t  unable  t.)  ddv;in(e  nectiati.in.s  with  Aus- 
t-alU  so  as  tc  consider  the  duty  ou  raw  -^  o^l  at  the  same  time  as 
t.ney  gave  consideration  t.^  the  duty  on  produc..'!  made  from  wool. 
I:  wo'uld  now  appear  that  sever-U  months  must  elapse  before 
negotiations  with  Au-^tralla  can  be  ln.=:tl>;-ated  so  that  the  wool- 
textile  Industry  1."  t<-  be  faced  with  continued  uncertainty  as  to 
nhether  or  not  any  cut  Is  contemplated  in  the  tanfT  on  Its  basic 
ruw    material. 

We  are  not  prtvllefed  to  know  what  dlfflcultlef'  may  be  delapng 
the  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  although  with  sxich  a 
multitude  of  Item.s  under  dlscusplon  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
hare  been  unforeseen  deK\ys  We  learn  from  English  sources  that 
t.^e  Brltl.«h.  being  somcMrhat  more  realistic  about  foreign  trade 
t.^an  some  of  tho»«>  who  supprirt  Mr  Hull's  program  In  this  coun- 
fy  diMcunt  the  .-^upp-hiNed  ecr  n  -mlc  advantages  of  such  a  trade 
agreement  and  desire  a  treaty  largely  because  of  Its  political  elTect. 
They  believe  a  treaty  with  this  country  strengthens  their  hand  in 
the  conftwed  Internatli  nal  situation  in  Europe;  they  do  not  appear 
to  set  much  store  by  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  to  the 
l.tiBlness  rtruclure  of  th"  Empire  Under  such  conditions  they  «re 
not  over-efiger  to  makr  reductions  In  their  import  duties  In  favor 
tf  thi.s  country  alth  u»:h  they  want  the  treaty  badly  enough  to  be 
H-Ullng  to  make  certain  concessions.  Our  own  State  Department, 
however  feels  that  they  must  obtain  conces.slon8  which  are  rela- 
tively more  substan'ml  than  thc^se  which  we  c^btalned  from 
Oechosl jvakia  in  exchange  for  the  reductions  In  rates  which  we 
made  to  secure  the  assent  of  that  cmuhtv  to  a  rcciprocal-trado 
treaty  There  la  evidence  that  there  i-:  a  bit  of  sensitiveness  in 
lotne  qtiarters  over  the  .suggestion  that  Uncle  Sam  is  not  proving 
liimself  as  clever  a  trader  hs  he  has  been   pieturecl 

Two  other  aspec's  appear  to  ha-e  k;!vcM  pause  to  the  State  De- 
jartment.  The  first  is  th.tt  ;t  h.v^  been  only  too  obvious  that  the 
(jpp<  sitlon  to  the«e  treaties  In  New  England  ha.s  been  based  on  • 
really  genuine  fear  cf  v.  hat  would  be  the  re^ult  on  New  England 
Industry  There  has  been  nothing  artificiii;  or  trumped  up  about 
the  New  England  attitude  It  is  saff  to  say  that  any  cuts  in  the 
tarifl  on  manufactured  articles  which  are  important  to  New 
England  will  have  political  con.sequences  of  importance  and  wtU 
alienate  former  supporter^  of  the  administration  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  C  nnecticut  TTie  State  Department  mtist  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  importers  with  cuts  so  minor  as  to  be  of  no 
Ijractlcal  moment  or  run  this  risk  of  antagonizing  those  wboae 
liupport  the  admini.stration  wishes  to  maintain 

The  seccnd  angle  is  the  question  of  the  conetltutlonallty  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Art  T^:ere  has  been  «ome  talk  concerning 
the  constiiutionality  ct  the  act,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
:he  State  Deparimeut  ha^  been  careful  not  to  encourage  any  court 
Uest  of  its  staius.  So  far,  however,  no  group  has  challenged  the 
»ct  in  the  court^s  Bt-.ng  unable  to  obtain  adequate  assurance  that 
the  State  Dcpartmer.t  wa.«;  FUfflclently  familiar  with  or  symjjathetic 
with  the  problems  of  our  industry.  It  has  seemed  appropriate  for 
us  to  have  a  study  made  of  this  particular  pha.se  of  the  matter. 
Such  a  study  of  the  r>ji.«tUunonallty  of  the  act  has  been  made  by 
counsel  for  the  association  and  .special  couiisel  retained  for  thlJB 
particular  purpose  It  Is  not  proper  to  elaborate  on  the  results  of 
this  study  at  the  present  time,  except  to  say  that  it  has  been 
extensive  and  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  many  Interesting 
angles  and  possibilities  It  is  our  hope  tl-iat  there  will  be  no  cuts 
In  the  rates  on  manufactures  of  wool,  but  If  we  are  disappointed 
in  such  hope  this  study  maj  provide  a  basis  for  effective  le^l 
action. 

National  Association  or  Wool  MANVWkCTUUM»s. 
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Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9,  1938 


TELEGRAM    FROM    HON.    GEORGE   B.    KELLY.   OF   NEW    YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  telegram  from 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  Hon.  GEORcr  B.  Kelly. 

My  colleague  discussed  this  matter  with  me  before  he  left 
for  Rochester  and  agreed  to  return  by  plane  or  otherwise 
If  his  presence  was  required.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  petition  and  assisted  in  every  way: 

RocHxsTEB.  N.  Y.,  Afoy  6,  193S. 

Hon.  James  Mead: 

Engagements  here  with  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  pre- 
vent my  being  Washington  today  Please  inform  the  friends  of 
wage  and  hour  blU  that  I  would  be  happy  to  be  among  the  first 
signers  of  the  petition  and  will  sign  on  my  return  to  Washington. 

GEoacE  B.  Kki.i.t.  M.  G. 


Danger  to  Endowments  of  Colleges  and 
Universities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
SatUTday.  May  7. 1938 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    FOURTH    ANNUAL    CONFERENCE    OP 
TRUSTEES  OP  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  repeatedly 
taken  the  floor  to  warn  the  country  of  the  danger  that  now 
threatens  many  of  our  finest  educational  institutions.  The 
situation  with  reference  to  many  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, caused  by  the  spending  program  of  this  administra- 
tion, and  the  unsound  system  of  taxation,  is  placing  them  in 
a  desperate  plight. 

TTie  endowments  of  our  educational  institutions  are  being 
depleted  with  great  rapidity,  as  I  have  so  frequently  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Tbe  debt  of  the  Nation  has 
become  so  great  and  the  burden  of  taxation  so  unjust  that 
the  sources  of  revenue  upon  which  educational  institutions 
must  depend  are  being  dried  up  and  destroyed. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  communication 
which  fully  verifies  the  statements  which  I  have  heretofore 
made  on  this  subject: 

POUKTH   ANNTJAL   CONTEaHNCE   OF  TRtTSTrKS 

OF   COLXXCES  aiTD  Uniyessities. 
The  Honorable  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Sia:  At  a  meeting  attended  by  members  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  colleges  and  universities  listed  below,  held  at 
Lafayette  College,  Easton.  Pa..  April  21.  1938.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  grave  apprehension  be  expressed  to  each  Member 
of  the  Congress  concerning  the  security  and  value  of  endowment 
funds;  that  for  the  preservation  of  these  financial  foundatlooe  ol 
Institutions  of  learning.  It  was  imperative  that — 

(1)   The  Integrity  of  the  railroad  corporations  be  preserved. 
(3)   Government  withdraw  from  competition  with  private  busi- 
ness. 

(3)  Values  of  securities  be  restored  tbrougli  elimination  of  tax 
on  undistributed  profita. 

(4)  Tax  on  capital  gains  be  modified  so  as  to  eliminate  taxa- 
tion as  a  consideration  In  the  sale  and  purchaae  of  aecurltlas. 


(6)   Congress  perform  all  of  XU  duties  and  delegate  none  of  lU 
powers  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Re8p>ectfully   submitted. 

CABaoiL  P.  Bassxtt.  Chttirman. 

Allegheny  College,  Brown  University.  Bryn  14awr  College,  Buck- 
nell  University,  Cedar  Crest  College.  Colgate  University,  Columbia 
University,  Dickinson  College,  Drew  University.  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  Franklin  and  Marshall  CoUege.  Gettysburg  CoUege. 
Haverford  College.  Hobart  College,  College  of  Idaho.  Juanlata  Col- 
lege. Keuka  CoUege,  Lafayette  College,  Lebanon  Valley  College. 
Lehigh  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mld- 
dlebvtry  College.  Moravian  College.  Mount  Hoi  yoke  College.  Muhlen- 
berg College.  New  York  University.  Ohio  Wealeyan  University.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Phlladelp^  ia  College  of  Phannr  :y.  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  Princeton  University,  Rollins  College,  Rutgen 
University,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Smith  College.  Swarthmor* 
College,  Sweet  Briar  College.  Syracuse  University,  Temple  Univer- 
sity, Trinity  College,  Union  CoUege.  Urslnus  CoUege.  Vassar  College, 
Wellcsley  CoUege.  Wesleyan  University,  Wilson  College,  CoUege  of 
Wooster 


Government  Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  XJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9,  1938 

Mr.  \rURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  air,  it  may  be  advisable  to  briefly  review  the 
series  of  events  which  culminated  in  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  reorganize  the  executive  departments  of  the 
federal  Government. 

The  whole  Nation  knows  that  the  operations  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  are  hampered  and  paralyzed  by  needless  red 
tape,  overlapping  of  functions,  duplication  of  work,  waste, 
and  extravagance.  Even  professional  politicians,  who  would 
be  the  last  to  recognize  the  evil  results  of  their  own  acts. 
have  publicly  admitted  the  need  for  thoroughgoing  reor- 
ganization ever  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Every  na- 
tional campaign  since  that  of  McKinley  has  focused  atten- 
tion upon  the  cancerous  growth  of  bureaus  in  Washington, 
and  beginning  in  1904,  every  subsequent  platform  of  the 
major  parties  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Such  reorganization  is  not  a  partisan  Issue,  but  haa 
t)een  vigorously  and  consistently  urged  by  Republicans  and 
Etemocrats  alike,  as  witness  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
national  platforms: 

reorganization    in    national    PLATFOailS 

Prom  the  Democratic  platform  of  1904: 

lATge  reductions  can  easily  be  made  In  the  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  without  Impairing  the  efficiency  of  any 
branch  of  the  pubUc  service,  and  we  shall  Insist  upon  the  atrlctest 
economy  and  frugality  compatible  with  vigorous  and  efficient  clvU, 
military,  and  naval  admlnLstratlon  as  a  right  of  the  people  too 
clear  to  be  denied  or  withheld. 

Prom  the  Democratic  platform  of  1908: 

Coincident  with  the  enormous  increase  In  expenditures  is  a  like 
addition  to  the  number  of  officeholders.  During  the  peat  year 
23,784  were  added,  costing  $16,166,000,  and  in  the  past  0  years  of 
Republican  administration  the  total  number  of  new  offices  created, 
aside  from  many  commissions,  has  been  99.310.  entaUlng  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  nearly  •70,000,000.  as  against  only  10,379  new 
offices  created  under  the  Cleveland  and  McKinley  administrations. 
which  Involved  an  expenditure  of  only  ♦6.000,000.  We  denounce 
this  great  and  growing  Increase  In  the  number  of  officeholders  a« 
not  only  unnecessary  and  wasteful,  but  also  as  clearly  Indicating 
a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  keep 
the  Republican  Party  In  power  at  public  expense  by  thus  increas- 
ing the  number  of  its  retainers  and  dependents.  Such  procedure 
we  declare  to  be  no  less  dangerous  and  corrupt  than  the  open 
purchase  of  votes  at  the  polls. 

Prom  the  Democratic  platform  of  1912: 

We  denounce  the  profligate  waste  of  the  money  wrung  from  the 
people  by  oppressive  taxation  through  the  lavish  approprlatlona 
of  recent  Republican  Congresses,  vhlch  have  kept  t&xes  high  and 
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ratftiOKl  tbe  yirhaWng  piwm   ot 
a  rt  turn   to   that  tlmpttctty   kud 
cr*:ic  government  •nd  a  reduction 
the  MiartM  of  wlilcb  dnun  %h» 


th«  paoplt's  toU     We  dcKnand 
icaoamr  wtilch   be9ta  «  H^tao- 


n  the  nuaobar  of  iiaeleH 

Kijbstacce  of  the  people. 


From  the  Repulihcan 

Tte  aaiiiml  ezpcnaca  at  tbe 
hurdrcda  of  maitoas  at  dollmn 
of  tbe  pmblK  aemoe.     We  ptodse 
rewjjusunent    to    •    paaoetlaw 
eooiiocny.    to   Um   better 
to  the  eltmliuttkm  of  una 
the  rmiABc  c    Um  ataadard  o< 


platfoitn 


Pedentl 


teiU 
ooordlaaton 


of  1920: 

Qmreinment  can  be  roduced 

vittbatit   impairing  tbe  efBctency 

4unri'«ea  to  ■  carefvilly  planned 

and    to    a    poUcy    of    rigid 

of   depanmental    activities. 

ofli«'t«»«  and  employves,  and  to 

U^llTldual   efficiency. 


From  tbe  RepubUcan  piatfoim  of  1924 


We  favor  a  co«nprehei»tTe 

part  menu  and  bureaus  along  tlie 
mitred    by    a    Joint    committee    of 
unqualified  eupport  of  PreHdant 


reori  anlzatlon 


of  the  eiecutlte  de- 

llnes  of  the  plan  recently  rub- 
the    OongresB    whlcto    has    tbe 
Cbolldge.  I 


aid 


From  the  Democr»Uc  pltUlonn 

Tic  DemcKTatlc  Party  stands  fo« 

adr:  inisiration  of  public  affairs 
f,-,  1    Businesslike    reorganization 

Oo'.frnment 

(  jp   Elimination  of  duplication 
in    Substitution    of    modern 

obiii^iet4>  and  antiquated  conditloni 
No  ecunumy  resulted  from  the 

I*Tom  the  Democratic  piatforin 


of  1S38: 

efficiency  and  eeonomy  In  the 
we  pledge 
at   all    the    departments    of    the 


a»l 


aeil 


drastic    reduction    of    povem- 
useicss  commissions  and  pfflces, 
and  eliminating   extrava- 
iKJt  leas  than  25  percent  In  the 
we    call    upon    ihe    Democratic 
ous  effort  to  achieve  a  proper - 


V'e    advoeatc   an   Immediate 

mental  expenditures  by  abollablng 
oonnol  Ida  ting  departments  and  bt^^aus 
ganc*.  to  aoeotnpilah  a  saving  of 
COS.   of   Federal   Oovernraent.    and 
Party  In  the  States  to  maice  a 
tioiiate  result 

lYom  the  Republican  platfcr|ii  of  1932 

raclency  and  economy  demand  reorganization  erf  Oovemxnent 
bureaus  The  problem  is  nonparuian  ana  must  be  so  treated  if  It 
Is  1 7  be  solved  As  a  result  of  yeais  of  study  and  personal  contact 
wit:!  cnnftlctlT*  actlvtttes  and  wasteful  duplication  of  effort,  the 
PreJildent  (Hoover)  la  particulariy 

ract    the  situation.     We  favor  lagl^aUon   by  Congress   which  will 
glv(   him  the  requlrad  authority. 


C:ivic  teaders.  efficiency  experts,  studenu  of  public  admin- 
isliatioD.  Congressmen,  Semite  rs,  and  Presidents,  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,  have  been  unanimous  in  recom- 


mendinf  reorganiaaUoo  of  tbe 


iraste.  and  overt  appirjj 
buBneasJlke    methods    for    existing 


{Republican  Party  rule. 
of  1932: 


administrative  agencies.     In 


promot  on 


peope 


I  was  much  tBtenated  during 
system  tar  tb«  permanent 
the  Oovemment  service.     I  induced 
a  y<>ar  for  2  years,  to  pay  Xhe 
to  <zamln«  tbe  governmental  buslh< 
chRBtaa  needed  by  the  Introduetlpn 
and  aooDoiy.  %o  enable  the 
TIM  raporta  that  they  made,  by 
chaagaa  in   our   present   system. 
dcMTilied  in  my  first  chapter 
espiwlally  not  with  the  last 
approfinayan   waa   withdrawn, 
grattt  dsal  of  oaost  useful  wwk 
on  thslr  isporta  at  present,  tbeb 
w«r*  at  psmansBt  value,  and 
baals  (or  nirthsr  InvasUgattoos  an<  I 


Tie 

anl 


^^Mrf    I  ii  ■  ■  1 1 
rn  sKieui 


rioilnf  tbe  first  rear  of 
tion.  Congress  created  the  Joi<it 
tioii  and  entrusted  to  !t  tlie 
the  iMoeawT  rcf  onn  ctf  tbe 
mmt.    On  AihII  18.  ifll. 
revilDttaD  suttiorlilnff  the 


May  1932  the  late  James  M.  Betk.  then  RepubLcan  Congress- 
man from  Pennfiylvania.  one-t  me  Solicitor  Oeneral  of  the 
United  Statea,  published  a  vol ime  entitled.  "Our  Wonder- 
land of  Bureaucracy,"  in  whici  be  compared  the  execuuve 
afencies  with  the  fantasies  viewed  by  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
ami  declared  that  the  Constitution  and  our  democratic  form 
of  goverrunent  were  lmperile<|  by  the  endless  growth  of 
bureaus. 

raCSiaZMfr  TAFT 

la  1915  WUBam  Howard  Taft 
his  own  experiences 
Istrate  and  His  Powers."  from 


published  a  bock  based  upon 

as  Presideht.  entitled  "Oiu-  Chief  Mag- 

irfaich  the  following  is  quoted: 

my  term  of  office  In  devising  a 

of  efficiency  and  economy  in 

Congress  to  give  me  IIOOOOC 

of  an  expert  commission. 

I  and  make  reports  upon  the 

of  modem  business  methods 

to  get  more  for  their  money 

irhlch  tJ»ey  pointed   out   needed 

Including   the    B\idget.    which    I 

not   popular   with    Congrees, 

of  my  term.     Tbe  necessary 

Oommlmlon.   however,  did   a 

while  the  dtist  Is  accumulating 

Investlfatfcms  and   oonQlu^ons 

day  they  wUI  be  made  the 

for  definite  measuraa  of  reform. 


8em  tor 
Pres  dent 


X  Hardin«r*s  admlnistra- 

Commlttee  on  Reorganiza- 

of  devlslnf  a  plan  to  achieve 

braneh  of  the  OoTern- 

Reed  Smoot  Introduced  a 

to  appoint  a  spokesman 


tc  serve  on  that  committee.    President  Harding  approved  the 

n solution  and  the  work  of  the  conimlttee  in  the  following 

letter,  which  appears  on  paee  396.  volume  61.  part  1,  of  the 

CDNGRESs:QN.^L  RECORD   'Apr:l  18.  1921): 

The  Whiti:  House. 
Washington    D.  C.  April  16.  1921. 

H3n    RrrD  Smoot, 

Uriied  States  S>-naie,  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  SirNAToa  Smoot  I  have  noted  the  contents  of  the  copy 
ol  the  Jomt  resolution  which  you  sfiit  to  me  with  your  letter  of 
April   15      I  am  vcr>-  glad  to  give  exprrsslon  of  my  approval 

"l  thlnli  the  Congresxs  '*-i:i  read.ly  agree  that  the  work  In  reor- 
gimlzation  of  the  adrainiatrative  branch  of  the  Government  by 
Jclnt  le«i!!latlve  committee  will  be  very  much  facilitated  by  having 
the  cooperation  of  a  direct  representative  of  the  Executive.  We 
R;e  all  Interested  in  worltui*;  «)Ut  an  effective  program,  and  I  feel 
I  shall  be  able  to  bring  Inro  cooperation  with  the  committee  a 
rit>reaentatlve  who  can  be  effectively  he'pful  In  expressing  tha 
V  ew-point  of  the  adraintetraUca  m  speeding  this  much  deaired 
aixcmpli'ihment 

Very  sincerely  youn, 

WAsarN  G  RAXorrro. 

H«S3Tan*T  rooLnj^s 

The  attitude  of  President  Coolid^e  toward  reorganization  19 
enphatically  expressed  in  the  following  quotations  from  his 
cTicial  papers 

Prom  his  annual  message  of  December  6,  1923: 

A  special  j<^lnt  commTtee  ha.^  b«H>n  appointed  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  a  reorganization  nf  thp  dlSerent  d>^D<>rtmenw  and  bureaus  of  the 
Covernmeut  more  sctentlfic  ai.a  econ.in-.icil  thai,  the  present  sys- 
t^m  With  the  i-Kcepiion  of  the  cor.soUclation  of  iho  War  and  Navy 
E^^partmPI;t.s  and  sonif  niUKir  a  -ta.ls,  'ht'  plan  has  the  general 
6)1  notion  of  the  Pr«.6ldt*nt  and  thf  Cabinet  It  Is  important  that 
rrc.rgaiiizatinn  be  eriac'ed  :j.:o  law  lit  tue  preaeut  session.  (Cos- 
G'.EssioN'At  Record    Vi,.:    6,i,  pt    1.  p    100  ) 

Prom  hi.s  annual  m<v-.>age  of  December  3,  1924: 
Departmentai.   RFORO^viy.ATToN — One   «bv   ♦o  save  pr.Tblic   money 


wnulc!  be  to  Pi'L"^  the  [fniii. 


for  the  reork'ai'.l/ration  of  the  varl- 


oi~  dfpartir.ent.s.  This  prnjn-t  lias  Ix'en  pending  fcr  some  time, 
and  has  hud  the  most  careful  consldeiatloi  of  experts  and  the 
t.iorou^h  study  of  a  sperial  r(5nijressinr.;il  ci  ::iimitTee.  This  legis- 
Ic  tirn  Is  vral  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  Budget  law  Legal 
a.;thoruy  for  a  ihoroujth  reorganization  of  the  Federal  structure 
^  ith  seme  latitude  of  action  t.-)  the  ti^t'cuTlve  in  the  rearrangement 
o:'  secoi'.dary  function.-  wi,,ulci  make  for  continuiiikj;  economy  in  the 
s:uft  of  Gcvernnint  ac'ivitus  whirh  niu-t  foUnw  pvpry  change  in  a 
developing  country  Beym.d  this  many  of  the  independent  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment  must  be  placed  tinder  responsible  Cablnot 
ofliri.iU.  If  we  are  to  hav»>  .safetruards  of  efBcl'^ncy.  economy,  and 
probity       ( CoNC!u:5i6iONM   Record,  vol    66    pt    1 .  p    55  I 

From  his  annual  message  of  December  8.  1925: 

Rix>iiCAKttATioN  —No  filial  action  h&s  yet  been  taken  on  the  meas- 
tre  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  viirlous  departments. 
I  therefore  suggest  that  this  meajiure.  which  wUl  be  of  great  t>eneflt 
t?  the  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  the  business  at 
the  Governnr»ent  be  brotreht  forward  and  passed.  (Concressiowai, 
EUXX>ao.  vol.  67,  pt.  1.  p.  464.) 

PRE.SIDFNT     HOOVER 

TTiere  has  never  been  a  more  out. spoken  champion  of  re- 
crganization  than  Herbert  Hoover.  Perhaps  the  most  con- 
cise expression  of  the  need  therefor  was  that  embodied  in 
his  first  annual  message  to  Congress.  December  3,  1929,  from 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

Departmental  reorganization.  This  subject  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  over  20  years  It  wa.>!  promt«ed  by  both  political 
parties  In  the  recent  campwilim  It  has  been  repeatedly  examined 
ty  committeeti  and  coninii.sslon.s  concjressionaJ,  executive,  and 
\oluntary  The  conchi.sions  ol  ihc^-e  investigations  have  been 
unanimous  that  reor^nlzaMon  Is  a  neo  sslty  of  sound  adminis- 
tration, of  economy  of  more  effective  governmental  policies,  and 
cf  relief  to  the  citizen  from  iiiuieces-sary  harassment  In  his  rela- 
tlcn.-5  with  a  multitude  of  scattered  governmental  agencies.  But 
the  presentation  of  any  specific  plan  at  once  enlivens  opposition 
from  every  official  whose  authority  may  be  curtailed  or  who  fears 
his  position  Is  Imperiled  by  such  a  result:  of  bureatis  and  de- 
partments whlr.i  wish  to  maintain  their  authority  and  activities; 
cf  cltlziens  and  their  or  gar.;  sat  Ions  who  are  selftyhly  Interested  or 
%?ho  are  Inspired  by  fear  that  their  favorite  bureau  may  In  a  new 
setting  be  less  subject  to  their  influence  or  more  subject  to  some 
ether   influence 

It  Kerns  to  me  that  the  essential  jsrlnclples  of  reorganlaation 
ire  two  in  number  First,  r!1  administrative  activities  of' the  same 
loajor  purpoae  should  be  placed  In  groups  under  si nj^le- beaded 
responsibility,  se'-cnd.  ail  e.xecutive  and  administrative  functions 
chould  be  separated  from  boards  and  commissions  and  placed 
under  individual  responsibility  while  quasi -le^talative  and  quaai- 
Judiclal   and  broadly  ad. tscry   ft,L:iCtions  should  be  removed  from 
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Individual  authority  and  assigned  to  bocutls  and  conunlBslons.  In- 
deed, these  are  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  oiir 
Oovemment  waa  founded,  and  they  are  the  principles  which  have 
been  adhered  to  in  the  whole  development  of  our  business  struc- 
ture, and  they  are  the  distillation  of  the  common  sense  of 
generations. 

Por  Instance,  the  conservation  of  national  resources  Is  spread 
among  eight  agencies  in  five  departments.  They  suffer  from  con- 
flict and  overlap.  There  is  no  proper  development  and  adherence 
to  broad  national  policies  and  no  central  point  where  the  search- 
light of  public  opinion  may  concentrate  Itself.  These  functions 
should  be  grouped  under  the  direction  of  some  such  official  as  an 
assistant  secretary  of  conservation.  The  particular  department 
or  Cabinet  otficer  under  which  such  a  group  shovild  be  placed  Is 
of  secondary  Importance  to  the  need  of  concentration.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  educational  services,  d  merchant  marine  aids,  of 
public  works,  of  public  health,  of  veterans'  services,  and  many 
others,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  widely  scattered  In  the 
various  departments  and  Independent  agencies.  It  Is  desirable 
that  we  first  have  experience  with  these  different  groups  In  action 
before  we  create  new  departments.  These  may  be  necessary 
later  on. 

With  this  background  of  all  prevlotis  experience  I  can  see  no 
hope  for  the  development  of  a  sound  reorganization  of  the  Oov- 
emment vuiless  Congress  be  willing  to  delegate  Its  authority  over 
the  problem  (subject  to  defined  principles)  to  the  Executive,  who 
should  act  upon  approval  of  a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  or 
with  the  reservation  of  power  of  revision  by  Congress  within  some 
limited  period  adequate  for  Its  consideration.  (Concuubbsional 
RzcoKO,  vol.  72,  pt.  1,  p.  27.) 

Again,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  8,  1931,  Presi- 
dent Hoover  said: 

Reorganization  of  Federal  departments:  I  have  referred  in  pre- 
Tlous  messages  to  the  profound  need  of  further  reorganization  and 
consolidation  of  Federal  administrative  functions  to  eliminate 
overlap  and  waste  and  to  enable  coordination  and  definition  of 
Oovemment  policies  now  wholly  impossible  in  scattered  and  con- 
flicting agencies  which  deal  with  parts  of  the  same  major  fvmc- 
tlon.  I  shall  lay  before  the  Congress  further  recommendations 
upon  this  subject,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  There  are  two  directions  of  such  reorganization,  how- 
ever, which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  emergency  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  confronted.  (He  then  recommended  reor- 
ganization of  the  Shipping  Board  and  consolidation  of  public- 
works  agencies.)      (Comgbxssional  Rxcoao,  vol.  75,  pt.  1,  p.  26.) 

Not  only  did  President  Hoover  express  the  need  for  reor- 
ganization but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  delegating  much  broader  powers  to  reorganize  than  those 
which  would  have  been  granted  to  President  Roosevelt  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  recently  recommitted.  At  this  point,  and 
as  a  sad  commentary  on  the  judgment  of  legislators,  it  may 
be  well  to  recall  that  Herbert  Hoover  was  the  President  who 
for  4  years  could  find  no  better  task  upon  which  to  exercise 
the  vast  powers  vested  in  the  Presidency  than  staggering 
blindly  to  and  away  from  a  nonexistent  comer,  around  which 
he  thought  lurked  what  he  mistakenly  believed  was  pros- 
perity. However,  a  Democratic  Craigress  saw  fit  to  delegate 
to  a  Republican  President  unlimited  power  to  reorganize  the 
executive  agencies.  Quoted  below  is  a  part  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1932,  chapter  314,  section  403,  47  Stat.  413: 

ROOVEB   HAD   THX   POWIB 

Sec.  403.  For  the  ptirpose  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Congress 
as  declared  in  section  401  of  this  title,  the  President  Is  authorized 
by  Executive  order — 

( 1 )  To  transfer  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  independent  execu- 
tive agency,  and  or  the  functions  thereof,  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  an  executive  department  or  another  Independent 
executive  agency; 

(2)  To  transfer  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  executive  agency, 
and  or  the  functions  thereof,  from  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
one  executive  department  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  another 
executive  department;  or 

(3)  To  consolidate  or  redistribute  the  functions  vested  In  any 
executive  department  or  In  tbe  executive  agencies  Included  In  any 
executive  department;  and 

(4)  To  designate  and  fix  the  name  and  functions  of  any  consoli- 
dated activity  or  executive  agency  and  the  title,  powers,  and  duties 
of  its  executive  head." 

The  only  jurisdiction  over  reorganization  reserved  to  Con- 
gress in  this  act  was  contained  In  section  407,  quoted  In  full 
below: 

Sec.  407.  Whenever  the  President  makes  an  Executive  order  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title,  such  Executive  order  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congrees  while  In  seaslon  and  shall  not  become 
effective  until  after  the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days  after  such 
transnlsBlon,  unless  Oongreas  shall  looDer  approve  of  such  Execu- 


tive order  or  orders  by  concurrent  r««oIutlon,  te  which  case  said 
order  or  orders  shall  t>ecome  effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution:  Prxjvided,  Thiit  if  Congress  shall  adjourn 
before  the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days  from  the  data  of  such 
transmission,  such  Executive  order  shsJl  not  become  effective  xmtll 
after  the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days  from  the  opening  day  of 
the  next  succeeding  regular  or  special  session:  Prorided  further. 
That  if  either  branch  of  Congress  within  such  00  calendar  days 
shall  pass  a  resolution  disapproving  of  such  Executive  order,  or 
any  part  thereof,  such  Executive  order  shall  become  ntiU  and  void 
to  the  extent  of  such  disapproval:  Fr\yDided  further,  That  in  ordar 
to  expedite  the  merging  of  certain  activities,  the  President  la  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  proceed,  without  the  appUcatloa  of  this 
section,  with  setting  up  consolidations  of  the  foUowlng  govern- 
mental activities:  Public  Health  (except  that  the  provlslona  hereof 
shall  not  apply  to  hospitals  now  under  the  jurtsdlctlon  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration).  Personnel  Administration,  Education 
(except  the  Board  of  Vocational  Edticiitlon  shall  not  be  abolished ), 
and  Mexican  Water  and  Boundary  Commission,  and  to  merge 
such  activities,  except  those  of  a  purely  military  nature,  oC  tbe 
War  and  Navy  Departments  as.  In  hl«  Judgment,  may  be  oommoa 
tc  both  and  where  the  conaoUdation  thereof  In  either  one  of  the 
Departments  will  effect  economies  in  Federal  expenditures,  except 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  United  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission. 

In  the  bill  recently  burled  under  an  avalanche  of  Liberty 
League  telegrams  the  delegation  of  power  to  the  President 
was  limited  in  section  1.  which  raids  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  President  makes  an  Executive  order  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  such  Executlvi:  order  shaU  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  while  in  session  and  shaU  become  effective  upon  tbe 
expiration  of  60  calendar  days  after  the  date  of  such  transmleslon 
tuile&s  the  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for  an  earlier  effective 
date:  Provided,  That  if  the  Congress  shall  adjourn  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  60  calendar  days  after  the  date  of  such  transmiaaion 
such  Executive  order  shaU  not  become  effective  tmtll  the  expira- 
tion of  60  calendar  days  from  the  opening  day  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding regular  or  special  sessicm:  Provided  further,  That  If  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  expjation  of  such  60-day  period  ahall,  by 
concxirrent  resolution,  find  that  such  Executive  order  or  any  part 
thereof  is  not  in  the  public  Interest,  such  Executive  order  »hftii^ 
to  the  extent  of  such  finding,  not  become  effective. 
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In  spite  of  the  powers  inherent  to  his  office,  and  the  sweei>- 
ing  powers  delegated  to  him  by  e.  Democratic  Congress— In 
which  John  Nance  Gamer  was  Spisaker  oi  the  House — Presi- 
dent Hoover  was  unable  to  find  pnasperity.  He  did.  however, 
exercise  his  powers  to  reorganize  the  executive  agencies.  He 
issued  a  sheaf  of  Executive  orders,  regrouping  and  consoli- 
dating a  total  of  58  agencies,  and  reducing  by  about  15  the 
number  of  lndei>endent  agencies  and  commissions.  His 
achievements  along  this  line,  unfortunately,  as  along  every 
other  line,  proved  to  be  abortive. 

Among  other  things,  he  endeavored  to  transfer  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  To  the  latter  Department  he 
also  endeavored  to  transfer  the  nonmilitary  activities  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  ad- 
ministrative duties,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  Oeneral 
Supply  Committee  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  numerous  other  agencies  scattered 
throughout  the  wonderland  of  tiureaucracy.  He  also  en- 
deavored to  transfer  the  General  ILand  Office  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  also  endeavored  to  abo'ish  tbe 
independent  Employees'  Compexisation  Commission  and 
transfer  part  of  its  powers  and  duties  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  part  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  And  now, 
on  a  subject  which  has  probably  produced  the  greatest 
amount  of  hysteria  among  the  saviors  of  the  Constitution 
who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  study  that  venerable 
document,  I  quote  President  Hoover's  own  words: 

I  have  transferred  and  consolidated  the  ftdlowing  activities  la 
the  Btireau  of  the  Budget: 

1.  The  jxnvers  and  duties  now  exercLied  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  which  relate  to  the  designing,  prescribing,  and  installation  oi 
accoimting  forms,  systems,  and  procedure  in  the  several  executive 
departments  and  Independent  establlslunents,  except  that  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  shall  retain  the  powtsr  and  duty  to  prescribe  the 
form  and  manner  m  whlcb  accotmts  shaU  be  submitted  to  his 
of&ce  for  audit. 

2.  The  powers  and  duties  now  exercised  by  the  General  Accotmt- 
Ing  OfDoe  which  relate  to  the  administrative  examination  of  flacal 
officers'  aocoimta  and  claims  against  the  United  Statee.  and  ttae 
adequacy  and  effectlveneei  of  the  admlnlstcatlve  wrsmtnettriB  of 
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tb*    lunau  ot  mnaaaej.     (H.  Doc. 


Several  pcuragraphs 
)elow.  azid  the  prophetical 


MBOctaU  and  eUlim  tn  tb*  nmpmeUn 
umoxt  UMt  Um  m*>^«imk:7  aad  aflccU  w 
]f  lh«  oimcws  uad  KOOouDts  o(    ~ 
I.  Tb«  powcn  and  duUw  of 
Tad  Coof..  ad  MM  ) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Pretlient  Boover  did  not  hesitate 
to  by  dictatorial  hands  on  theloeneral  AccounUng  Office, 
that  f  »w»t»pw  nnctonun  of  undltuted  reaction. 

A  cloae  examination  of  President  Hoover^  annual  message 
of  Deeonber  t,  1932.  which  appears  at  pages  52  and  »3  of 
Tohune  76,  part  1.  of  the  Coim  umsohal  Rkxmid,  Indicates 
thai  he  should  have  been  a  prophet, 
frcnr  the  meisage  are  quoted 
partii  have  been  ItallclKd: 

At  tb«  faMt  MMlon  tb*  OongTBM  rwponded  to  my  requett  for 
•ntbonty  to  rMrganla*  tb«  OorciDment  departments.  The  act 
prmidM  for  tlw  c'<'*iP*<'C  *^  cocu olldatlon  of  executlTe  and  ad- 
oilaliiKratlva  ag*nciM  aoeardtog  tc  major  purpoM.  and  tbereby 
i«dQ(ia<  tb«  Btnabar  and  ortrlap  a:  Ml  dopllcatton  of  effort.  Kzec- 
uuv*  ordan  laauad  for  tbeae  purpoea  are  required  to  be  trana- 
iBltti<l  to  tba  niini—  white  In  aeai  on  and  do  not  become  efflectl^e 
unUl  after  the  expiration  of  80  calf  ndar  daya  after  auch  tranamla- 
^r^  unleat  tbf*  rriinTai  ibaU  aoon  t  approve. 

I  ihall  lanM  tueh  BceeotlTe  ordcn  within  a  few  daya  grouping 
m  osofloUdaUiv  over  10  eaecotm  and  adminlatrative  agenclea. 
IncKding  a  Ivffa  number  at  eoDmlaalona  and  "Independent" 
agan  :iea 

Tt*  eaeond  ■Us.  at  eouraa,  raaAlns  that  after  theae  vartoua 
buTfiiua  and  agradaa  art  placed  cboi  *  tj  Jowl  into  luch  group*.  ih« 
•dm;nistraUv*  oAoara  tn  chart*  itf  the  group*  shall  eliminate 
thatr  owrtap  and  aClU  further  i— i  tldat*  thee*  actmtlea. 
TiMitiD  lie  larf*  *<¥iiimiil*a 

Tt*  Ooi^reM  muet  b*  warned  ttat  a  boat  of  interested  peniona 
tiMM*  and  ouuid*  the  Oovemmenl  whoae  nslan  la  ooneentrated 
on  leoM  partteular  fimetion  will  at  one*  proteet  against  xtm« 

KpropMUa.  "nieee  same  lorta  of  letlrttlee  har*  pr*T*nt*d  rmot- 
Isiauoa  of  tb*  Oewtunant  for  oT*r  a  quarter  of  a  c«ntury. 
f  oMMt  be  dlifvgarded  if  the  u  ik  Is  to  be  acoompUihed. 

Tliat  Congfsas  did  not  repan    of  lU  dthwatlon  of  power 

is  drmonsiraiad  in  tha  (Mt  tlMii  on  Mareh  3.  1933,  the  last 

dny  of  th#  Hoovtr  tdminlflrftlMn,  an  aet  was  pMsad  which 

c«U(Ml'«4  104  iMifnd  lh«  poW  of  the  Prtaldenl  In  tha 

m*(i«r  of  rwrfMilaillon.    The  beruwnt  pnn  of  iha  act  of 

MATsh  I,  IMI.  e.  aia.  Uik  U,  4iteUon  II,  47  itMutMi  lftl7. 

rMuU  as  (oUows: 

•aevsv  the  PreaMent,  aftsr  tn- 

Utai  any  rfgroMpiiMi   •«»iiM>ti- 

••■««iiuve  aaensy  *«  asfmte* 

Mrv  Ui  suMimptleH  an  if  m  thu 

tlu*  utla,  be  itiay  Wy  m*«u- 


ikiy 


1 1* 


_i)  affll  Pow*f  ef  _ 
kiiattiiti.  sImU  nnd  sMd  Sevlsf* 
dalt*(i   iraaefer.  m  alMtiiiiiMt  ii< 
and  '<ir  the  fuiteiliMtf  tbefeiif  If 
miriiaaa*  mi  furitt  lit  aseuen  401 
{\*9  ifd»f 

(i     TVMieler  Ihe  «»m>I«  or  any 
afid/ir  ih*  runfUmii  thefwiif  lu 
any   liHer  eseetillv*  aganey 

iiM  UwMolMate  Ibe  runetliitMi  v 

(f     AlMtluh  iha   whole  tw  ifiv 
and    If  «h«  rim«'tin«ta  <h*f*tif   ami 

(i     tlMiciMil«  and  m  Ibe  itsme 
daiMi  artivtiy  uf  eseetiltv*  »§tm9 
Ilea  m(  lie  eaaeullv*  iMwd,  $u»»\H  lliai 
suibiftty  uMdsf  thM  ii(t«  Ui  aboliih 
fMirti'tenl  snd/nr  all  the  funetkni*  i 
lb*  Hailed  Mates.  IM4  »4  ,  llUe  I, 


T^m  tmlf  ttmttailon  unditr  thu 
4^,  whti^h  rtiMls  as  foltowi; 


lls<  e 


kion  aad 


gai  407  Wbetterer  lb*  Pnwiiknt 
llMjpnivtaiMi*  of  ibl*  till*,  eweh 
i«  Wit  Oonfrsss  wHUc  in  mi 

altar  tb*  aspWalloM  el  fO -^ 

ufUei*  Ootiar«M  enail  by  Isw  pruvld 
■iMli  ■seetitiff  ard«f  or  ofdsra  Prr^ 
J«mrii  b*(or*  lbs  eapltaiioii  ol  M 
atMh  ifsiiaaHMten  lUab  laeeuiiv* 
uniil  after  tb*  effpimlioti  nt  so  i*al 
ol  Uie  iiesi  •Meeeediite  ragulsf  ef 
lbs  lAWs  of  Ihs  Uaiied  Males,  IM^ 

Pic  Hit  biiifflt  of  tliost  whost 


naliMi  an  Iseeuiiv*  (ird«r  UHa#r 

till?*  ifffler  thalt  hn  tuhmiMrd 

sball  not  besMbe  •(f*«ilv«  uitill 

daya  after  lueb  iranemlMitm, 

fur  att  Mtflier  afaeli**  det*  nl 

M.  That  If  C«ttir«M  •hill  m1< 

i»l*iMlaf  daye  from  the  dat*  'if 

iirdef  •hail  not  iMwome  iMlliKiitv* 

dayi  from  ibi*  utwiuas  day 

wp^^Wr Kpa     I^WBHP(i*i'i'S  ■         I   •  sMr     W^^eMP     *'» 

ediUoa.  Ulie  I,  aee   IM  ) 

litiNly  of  publtd  tsaufs  consists 
of  n«dlni  Mr,  Nmnt's  haadUisa,  tt  is  to  bs  obssrvsd  thai 


part  ef  any  •aeoulive  a(i*i»ry 
jurUMtiftloft  and  (lutiiifui  td 


la  any  •■eeutiv*  agenoyi 

part   of   any   ■kmiuiivh   a^eiKy 

and  fuariiofte  nl  any  MMtntii' 

sad  the  title,  power*    aiMt  Hu- 

'  lite  l*ye*ldeiil  aitall  not  have 

or  trafuifer  an  iik»(<uii««  iIk- 

(Tb»  0«irt»  »»f  Lawt  of 

IM) 


tilt  was  tfflbodi«d  tn  Ktcdun 


i*al*  idar 


ihd  iiowir  ihm  dtttfnuid  u>  Uw 
rraitklin  D  RoodOVfU.  and  Uiat 
striiMd  povtr  to  rtorgtniat  tn* 


Ptaaoutlvf  vtstid  In  Prasidsnt 
Kd  had  this  praotlnaliy  unrw' 
atftninlitnuivs  MttMisi  until 


IfU.    Ttai  adUrm§»h  of  Um  Uo  iftr  immuc  Imih  turn  oecupiwl. 


howerer.  so  that  he  was  unable  to  exercise  this  power  before 

thi;  expiration  of  the  act. 

DISHONEST    MIOPACAWDA 

TYirrt  l3  neither  a  single  word  of  truth  nor  an  Indication  of 
ln;.elli«ence  in  Lhe  bales  of  propaganda  proclaiming  the  reor- 
ganization bill  as  a  step  In  the  direction  of  dictatorship.  This 
taik  of  dictatorship  is  simply  the  delirium  produced  by  that 
faial  disease — Gannetiitls — which  has  for  so  long  ravaged 
relentlessly  the  once  lusty  body  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
is  now  making  attack.^  upon  democracy.  Since  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution  the  President  has  always  had.  and  still 
has,  the  power  to  demand  and  receive  the  resignation  of  any 
m«imber  of  the  Cabinet  or  any  bureau  chief  (Myers  v.  United 
States.  272  U.  S.  52'.  This  power  has  frequently  been  exer- 
ciied.  A  notable  example  of  it  occiirred  during  the  Jackson 
administration,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  refused 
to  obey  the  President's  order  to  withdraw  Federal  funds  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Jackson  demanded  and  received  his  resignation,  replacing 
hLn  by  Roger  B.  Taney,  who  promptly  withdrew  the  funds. 
Tlie  power  to  demand  and  receive  the  resignations  of  execu- 
tl\e  officers  gives,  and  was  intended  to  give,  the  President 
ur limited  powers  over  the  policies  of  the  executive  agencies. 
Under  our  Constitution  the  function  of  the  President  is  to 
execute  the  laws.  To  enable  him  to  do  that  the  executive 
departments  were  created  If  he  did  not  have  the  power  to 
flx  the  policies  of  the  executive  departments  he  would  lack 
the  power  to  enforce  the  laws.  To  withhold  such  power  from 
hicn  would  be  tantamount  to  commissioning  a  general  to  win 
a  war  and  denjrtng  him  the  power  to  discipline  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

Those  who  voted  against  the  reorganization  bill  voted 
against  eAclency  and  economy  In  government,  TTiey  suc- 
ceeded tempcrartly  in  halting  the  progress  of  democracy. 
But  the  vote  to  recoinniit,  wluch  was  one  of  the  most  costly 
bl  jnders  In  thr  history  of  ubstruriionlsm,  solves  no  problems. 
Tlie  rttorganiiuitUjQ  bill  muai  eventually  be  passed.  It  will 
iMicumn  law  slLlior  uiuln-  iUxj«4<v«li  ur  under  one  of  his  suti- 
ccutsoTN.  It  Is  to  be  expoctvd  that  the  puUticaJ  "quick-change" 
arUals  will  mutu  Ij«  playins  tut  they  Imvtt  played  before-— Itui 
lulti  ()(  chaiitpKjns  n(  iiKUHMiUAuUuit  U  IS  U)  be  hoped  Uiat 
■ouii  the  MDmberi  or  th«  srettt«(il  dnUbei  alive  body  In  live 
wiitUI  nisy  be  irtdiKml  to  inntfaii  UientaoU**  with  wluti  ttoover 
vmUpH  the  (llallllaltoii  of  ihr  (omiiiiiit  oniuiti  uf  KnituralKinM," 
iumI  rtMilvr  ItKiKcIiiitli  Ui  ub'ii.uiit  rmm  that  more  inUixicttl- 
inn  and  tiM>ri<  danu'^iuiM  diud.  (uuipouiuled  ut  dlslionest* 
piDpaganiltt  aiul  ilDiiiait>«iHii> 


From  the  Kxprrifncc  of  thr  PiiMt  Wo  Hhould  Hulld 

for  thi*  I'ulurv 

KXTI'.S.SIO.V  OF  UKMAUKH 

ur 

HON.  CIIAKLK.S  (1,  lilNDKUlJP 

or   H|r  DM  A -HA 

IN  TIIK  IIDI'HI-    (.1    Iti.l'KI.HI'i.NTAriVKH 
Xalurttuy.  May  7,  tSil 

Mr  nrNDmtrV  Mr  MiK-ttkir  rwnnni/mg  It  Is  the  past 
thai  Ui  ptulottur  U>  Ui"  tUUlir  IUhI-  II  U  from  the  past  wr 
rnusl  find  iltn  criierioti,  iimi  likr  a  rnii'hiy  Mtarrhllght  shall 
vMi  till  ittvn  iiiU)  thr  dark  fiiiuM'  nnd  light  our  pathway  that 
WW  may  movi*  evpr  tinwanl  und  umwhjU.  I  wlnh  to  relteraU) 
With  itin|)hu«i«  til  ihiA  tiiiir  whrn  our  Nalkin  Is  suilertng 
from  drlay  aiiu  tuuli'ii,  tlut.  wr  tmve  fiiUed  to  lieed  llie  voice 
fiuiii  (he  pttAi  and  nuiitc  nt  nut  gttsaieai  Mtalesmf'ii  snd 
authoriilrii  Thin  uf  «  iimr  whrii  mu  C!(iiisrf»ii  •«mru*  tu 
•(ami  •tilt  not  knowuitt  v^hiih  wtiy  to  iitiit  for  rnllef  tut  our 
1 31.000.000  unrmployi^d  ttiid  uur  i^opiw  m  dteiisss,  snd  when 
r\»n  lh*i  peu|il(t  Mid  iMlluiia  of  ih(<  wtitk\  Mlnnd  agluuil  Walt> 
U)«  and  wuculeruii,    Mtiali  dsuuKracy  livv/" 
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And  80,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  comforting  that  some  of  our 
great  statesmen  of  the  past  and  some  of  our  outstanding 
authorities  of  the  present  have  united  In  advising  us  In  this 
most  Important  matter.  And  how  clearly  they  have  pointed 
out  the  way. 

I,  therefore,  with  this  most  ardent  wish  paramount  In  my 
mind,  desiring  that  the  people  and  the  Congress  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  us  free,  quote  the  follow- 
ing outstanding  authorities: 

Ralph   M.   Hawtrey,  Assistant  Secretary  of   the  British 

Treasury: 

Banks  lend  by  creating  credit.  They  create  the  means  of  pay- 
ment out  of  nothing. 

MaJ.  L.  L.  B.  Angas.  "Slump  Ahead  In  Bonds": 

The  modem,  banking  system  manufactures  money  out  of  noth- 
ing. The  process  is  perhaps  the  most  astounding  piece  of  sleight 
of  hand  that  was  ever  Invented.  Banks  in  fact  are  able  to  create 
and  cancel  modem  deposit  money.  They  can  in  fact  Inflate,  mint 
and  unmlnt.  the  modem  ledger -entry  currency. 

Robert  H.  Hemphill,  former  credit  manager  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  of  Atlanta,  says  In  the  foreword  of 
Irving  Fisher's  book  "100%  Money": 

If  all  bank  loans  were  paid,  no  one  would  have  a  bank  deposit, 
and  there  would  not  be  a  dollar  of  currency  or  coin  In  circula- 
tion. This  is  a  staggering  thought.  We  are  completely  dependent 
on  the  commercial  banks.  Someone  has  to  borrow  every  dollar 
we  have  In  clrc\ilatlon,  caah  or  credit.  If  the  banks  create  ample 
synthetic  money,  we  are  prosperous;  If  not.  we  starve  1  We  are 
absolutely  without  a  permanent  monetary  syitem.  When  one  gets 
a  complete  grasp  upon  the  picture,  the  tragic  abeurdlty  of  our 
hopeless  position  U  almost  incredible— but  there  It  li.  It  (the 
banking  problem)  Is  the  most  Important  subject  intelligent  per- 
sons can  investigate  and  reflect  upon.  It  is  so  UnporUnt  that  our 
present  clvlllaatlon  may  collapse  unlsss  It  Is  widely  understood 
and  the  defecu  remedied  very  soon. 

Mr.  Eccles,  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  is  quoted 

In  Collier's  June  8.  ISSft: 

The  banks  can  ereste  and  destroy  money.  Bank  credit  is  money. 
It  U  the  money  ws  do  most,  uf  uur  business  with,  not  with  that 
eurrsncy  which  ws  usually  think  of  ss  money 

Irvlna  Fisher,  professor  emeritus  of  economics  at  Yale, 

says; 

When  a  bank  lends  or  inveets,  It  estenrts  eredll,  I  e,  oreatus 
phmkiKMik  monxy  When  It  get*  losn*  nsld  or  sella  inveflimmta, 
It  (Kinirstita  orrdii,  I  *,  destroys  oberkbouk  money  In  normal 
iimsB  ■orh  Bri>«llon  snd  dssiruetuin  «f  mon»y  rotijrtily  balanoii 
Mot  whan  they  do  not  balanee  Uwi  Nfttlona  muney  !•  indati'd  or 
d»flai»<l  snd  uhum>s  n  iKtom  or  s  dvprnssion, 

Uwls  W,  DoUilM,  formwr  Director  of  United  Slaten  Mud- 
let,  wrote  In  ihn  Atlantic  Monthly,  In  the  fsll  of  1D3B; 

Th*  HsiKin*  bsnks  lodsy  hold  spproslmstelv  M  jwroenl  of 
the  fniirs  rwderal  dehi  llsnks,  when  ihty  miy  Cfovernmsnt 
btmds,  rarely  psy  (or  them  with  easti  thst  someone  hna  drpo«lii<d 
In  ihs  bank  ri)^ti>»d,  thty  nresie  s  boukkeeptng  «redit  sgMinsi 
whoh  ihs  OovKfnmeni  is  entitled  to  drew  •  •  •  In  s  wmntry 
in  which  ntore  than  tw  perosnt  at  sll  business  is  dons  »)y  ih»  um 
of  chei^kN,  there  is  nci  esMtnilal  dlStrenee  between  the  vresiion 
of  bsnk  deposits  hy  flat  end  ih*  orestlon  of  printing 'Press  mnney 
INnk  deposiUK'iiet  surreney—eensiituve  mir  flhier  fllroulstlni 
medium 

■umner  H.  illchttr,  profMsor  of  builneu  toonomtoi  ut 
Msrvird  stys  in  hli  Modem  loonomlo  loelfty; 

When  banks  grsni  eredit  by  ersstini  ur  sddlnj  to  depoeite  svib- 
leei  to  gheflk  >  *  •  new  duUsrs  srs  ersated.  It  Is  true  that 
the  new  dollars  srs  not  stamped  out  of  gold,  They  sre  oredit 
dollare  snd  they  sre  ersated  by  the  stroke  of  the  psn  rather  then 
by  dies  snd  the  etampliij  mashinss,  but  their  purebssinf  power 
Is  not  less  thsn  thst  of  the  dollars  eolned  st  ths  Oovernment 
mint  In  other  words,  the  prineipal  wsf  in  whieh  dollsn  srs 
ores  ted  in  nM»dern  eeenomle  soelety  Is  by  Wrewinf,  This  mesne 
thst  the  number  e(  dollars  in  esletenee  in  sny  psrtleulsr  tuns 
depends  upon  the  willingness  snd  sbilliy  of  banks  to  lend,  The 
valume  of  purehssing  power  tlueluates  with  men's  state  of  mind: 
the  growth  of  peeeimlsm  msy  suddenly  throw  millions  of  men  out 
of  wurk,  or  the  growth  of  senfldenoe  may  sresie  thousands  uf 
Jobs  overnight 

ThomM  Idtion  Mid: 

The  only  dynamite  thsi  works  In  this  sountry  is  the  dynsmlie 
ef  s  Bimnd  idea  I  think  we  are  letting  s  eound  idea  en  the 
■Mney  queeiuin,    The  people  have  an  MillMt  whieh  tells  Itiem 


that  eomething  is  wrong  and  that  the  wrong  somehow  oentera  In 
money. 

Dont  allow  them  to  confuse  you  wttti  the  cry  of  "paper  money." 
The  danger  of  paper  money  Is  precisely  the  danger  ol  gold — If 
you  get  too  much  It  Is  no  good.  There  Is  Just  one  rule  for  money 
and  that  is  to  have  enoxigh  to  cmttj  aU  the  legitimate  trade 
that  Is  waiting  to  move.  Too  little  and  too  much  are  both  bad. 
But  enough  to  move  trade,  enough  to  prevent  stagnation  on  the 
one  hand  and  not  enough  to  permit  speculation  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  the  proper  ratio. 

If  our  Nation  can  Issue  a  dollar  ttond  It  can  tseue  a  dollar 
bill.  The  element  that  makes  the  bond  good  makes  the  bill  good 
also.  The  difference  between  the  bond  and  the  bill  is  that  the 
bond  lets  money  brokers  collect  twice  the  amount  of  the  bond 
and  an  additional  20  percent,  whereas  the  currency  pays  nobody 
but  thoee  who  contribute  directly  In  scime  useful  way. 

It  Is  absurd  to  say  that  our  country  can  Issue  SSO.OOO.OOO  In 
bonds  and  not  S30,000.000  In  currency.  Both  are  promisee  to  pay: 
but  one  promise  fattens  the  usiurr  and  the  other  helps  the  people. 

It  is  the  people  who  constitute  the  basis  of  government  credit. 
Why  then  cannot  the  p>eople  have  the  benefit  of  their  own  gUt- 
edge  credit  by  receiving  non-lnterest-bearlng  currency — instead  of 
bankers  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  people's  credit  in  Interest- 
bearing  bonds?  If  the  United  StaUis  Oovemment  will  adopt 
this  policy  of  increasing  Its  national  vealth  without  contributing 
to  the  Interest  collector — for  the  wholo  national  debt  Is  made  up 
of  Interest  charges — then  you  wlU  soe  an  era  of  progrees  and 
prosperity  in  this  country  such  as  ootild  never  have  come  otlier- 
wise. 

Andrew  Jackson  said: 

If  Congress  has  the  right  under  the  Oonctltotton  to  lasue 
paper  money,  it  was  given  them  to  l>e  used  by  themeelves.  not 
to  be  delegated  to  individuals  or  to  coi-porations. 

Hetiry  Ford  has  also  observed: 

The  function  of  money  Is  not  to  make  money  but  to  move 
goods.  Money  is  only  one  part  of  our  tran^ortatlon  system. 
It  moves  goods  from  man  to  man.  A  dollar  bill  Is  lUte  a  poetage 
stamp;  It  Is  no  good  unless  it  will  move  commodities  between  per- 
sons If  a  postage  stamp  will  nut  esrry  a  letter,  or  money  wtti 
not  move  goods,  it  U  Just  tho  same  as  an  engine  that  wUl  ooi 
rtin     Scuneons  will  have  to  get  out  and  flx  tt, 

David  Cuihman  Coyle: 

The  eroeeroads  of  history  wUl  be  the  plaee  where  the  Dnited 
■tates  does  or  does  not  develop  mesmi  for  keeping  money  out  of 
Well  itreet  and  nuking  it  travel  up  sod  down  Mala  •Uset.    (P 
Brass  Tasks. ) 

James  A.  Onrfleld  stated; 

Whoever  controls  the  volume  of  money  Ui  any  sountry  Is 
lute  nvasier  of  all  industry  snd  oommeros, 

XjOuIs  D.  Brandels,  from  his  book  Othtr  People's  Money  1 
We  must  bresk  the  Money  Trust  or  the  Money  Trust  will  bresk  ua. 

Tht»  Honorable  John  O.  Carlisle,  In  the  Houm  of  Reprt- 

sentaUves,  on  March  1,  IMl.  told  of  this  very  power  of 

bankers  in  these  very  words: 

'rhi>  banks  have  It  in  their  power  lo  eontraet  the  eurreney 
Slid  t]ri.»dutie  floMhoial  dislrees,  invulvini  every  inlereei  In  the 
aountry  sod  smbNrraaeitis  ilii>  otMration  of  the  Oovemmsnt  lleeif, 
whenever  ihey  msy  think  It  will  promote  their  speelsl  interest  to 

do  so, 

The  Iftte  Honorable  Charles  A  Undbergh.  Ir,,  of  Mtnnt* 

soti,  In  his  brxik  The  Koonomle  Pinch,  wrlUni  of  the  pinto 

of  1090,  says; 

Under  ihe  Federal  Reserve  Aei  psnlds  sre  eelentlAealty  ereatedi 
the  present  panic  la  the  Rrst  seientinrmlly  ereated  one,  worked 
uui  as  we  ngure  s  mathemstlesi  problem, 

Here  Is  whst  Salmon  P,  Chati,  ■•cretary  of  the  TrfMurp 

under  Abraham  Lincoln,  said: 

My  sienay  in  proourlns  ihe  pssssce  of  the  Ustlonsl  Bank  Ael 
was  the  greatest  finsnoisl  mistsbe  of  my  life  It  hss  built  up  a 
monopoly  ihst  affeets  every  Inierset  la  this  emintry  ■  "^  • 
It  should  be  repealed,  But  before  thte  ean  be  seeempllsned  the 
people  wilt  be  srrsyed  on  one  side,  and  the  banks  on  the  other, 
la  s  oonteet  such  ss  we  hsvs  nsver  seen  before  in  tnis  sountry, 

Abraham  Unooln  ftartd  tha  bankuri'  powtri,  as  shown 
In  what  IS  commonly  known  a«  the  Unooln  Prophecy,  whioh 
rtads; 

I  see  in  the  near  future  s  flrtels  sHsing  thst  unnerfss  me  arid 
Miuees  me  Ui  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  eimniry  As  s  rseuti 
of  the  war,  oorporstlons  have  been  enthroned,  and  an  era  of 
eorruptlon  In  high  plaees  wilt  follow  until  all  of  liberty  shall  be 
lest  and  the  Repubbe  deeuwyed,  Clod  |ra»«  UmM  say  feara  Mf 
prove  ifoundlees. 
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KKMARK8 

MURDOCK 


of  Air 

Rfttr  April  15,  1938.  vp,  by 
bt  rtnderwl  nuU  ftnd  void. 


wllhln  my  BUi«  and  Mljnin- 


KXTKN8I0N  0 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R 

Ot'   ANt:  ONA 

IN  niK  HOUHK  OF  RKFRKhKNTATlVKS 

Monday.  mL  I.  mt  I 

Mr   MURDOCK  of  Artsotm.J  Mr,  Sprakrr,  on  cxarolnlnd 
PMtii  110  and  111  of  H,  H  9711  to  crimU  »  civil  MTurmuticM 
authority,  1  find  that  appUcaiJoni  for  thii  carrytni 
mall.  rec*lvfd  and  acl«Jd  upon 
tiw  UfrxM  of  ihu  RiMuurt,  to 

On  talkinf  thta  owr  with  k  ma  of  my  coUeaiUM,  it  i« 
planned  to  ofTtr  an  ami«ndmtnt  on  pam  111  with  inirnt  to 
modify  thu  provlaton.  Whllt  thtrt  may  bff  lome  n«fd  tu 
Umn  th«  ttm«  for  the  iranurg  of  alr-mail  contract*,  ihr 
prMTDt  laniuaif  of  thia  bill  ur|modtAad  would  work  a  vrrat 
Injury  on  lavrral  comniuruilwi 
tng  Bt«li«. 

UnlMi  our  propoaed  amrndm^t  la  adopttd  aoma  vary  men 
tor%om  ntm  contraota  for  all'mill  Mnnce,  «mi«red  into  within 
the  latt  1  wwlw,  win  be  knocWd  out  by  thu  mfa«ur«  Now. 
I  aMume  th«i  thrm»  lair  conttacu  wtrt  tntcrad  into  m  ii 
ragular.  lawful  mannar  Taka  iht  ona  partalnlnf  to  Arlionu 
a«  an  lUuatraUon— a  nim  larvic*  bntwiK^n  Phornix,  Arix ,  and 
Um  Vofui.  Nrv.  by  way  of  Pnmcott  and  Kingman,  ArlK.,  hai 
kMn  a«rr«d  upon  alnca  April  1 1,  1931.  Why  ihould  that  ba 
nulil/Wd? 

ri)r  yrnrn  tha  cimtral  and  nnrthrm  part  of  Arliona  han 
looked  forward  to  rrcfivmg  air- mall  larvlcr  on  a  norih-»outh 
luui  MiM  Qraoc  Sparket,  of  tM  Yavapai  County  Chambrr 
of  Commarta,  Praacntt,  Arti..  laa  written  ma  a  down  or  a 
■porf  of  Iftttri,  polntlni  out  ti  p  ro^  and  ealllnf  on  uh  for 
»wh  a  •TTVlci'  Other  commun  llei  have  brcn  UkrwlM*  inirr- 
aitrd  Nearly  a  yrar  mo  I  ttHil  lh#  matter  up  with  tha  Bm- 
otid  AaaiflUnt  Poatmaaiar  Otniral,  Harllao  Branch,  even  br- 
fore  any  additional  monty  ha(  bim\  appropnatAd  for  extra 
air-mall  milaafa,  and  urfed  him  to  oonatdar  a  Jnininf  link, 
Dorth  and  louth  acroai  Ariaooi  by  way  of  Prmooit,  connect 
Ina  ihe  two  tran*contlnental  all  hnm  over  the  State  8**verul 
of  m  mada  ■tatemtnta  before  a  board  In  a  hearlni  at  the  Pnitt 
OOe*  Department  to  tha  lami  effect.  While  It  li  true  thin 
contract  haa  bem  let  mnce  ^prll  IS.  1911,  tha  additional 
miteatt  haa  baan  oontamplaiad  or  Mvaral  monthf . 

I  kno«  not  tha  reaaon  for  tha  provlaion  at  tha  top  of  page 
IJl,  but  X  4o  know  that  a  gr4l  InJuaUor  arUl  ba  dona  tha 
norlhtm  half  of  my  State  if  th^  language  of  thin  Mil  remaina 
unmodlftod.  Tharalort  I  truai  that  tha  laafuage  may  be 
ehaogad  on  paia  Ul  to  panalt  thaia  mora  racani  appUcanU 
to  tranaport  air  mall  on  routaa  br  axtanalon  of  routaa  author - 
1m4  by  ooatnct  with  tha  Poetiiaatar  Oanerai 


Yt  Edito 


-  in  Jtil 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 


HON.  NOAH 


Of  rLirwoia 


IN  TH£  HOUttE  OK 


Mand^.  k  n  9,  i9Jf 


M.  MASON 


ftKl'KESENTATIVKS 


TMI 


DALLAI  JOURNAL 


Mr.  lUaOW     Mr   tpaakar 


OfttldBBi  ol  ha  poilAtaa*  procrama, 


alooa  whan  haa  it 


baaome  a 
or  o6- 


jurtlVN  of  rh**  Nf-w  IVnP  iirue  wh*«n  ha«  It  bitcoma  the 
chief  duty  of  n  rfimniiM«»n  nf  mthir  Mmmn  of  ihe  Congrewi  to 
browbrut  insult,  und  intiniUliit»»  wiinctMir*  ihut  have  bean 
lummoned  to  Wa^hinxton  »o  (••■iify  iK-fnre  «urh  committee? 
Wlu'M  mul  hnw  wim  thf  Aiiiriitun  riuin  of  frff  ipt-ech  and  a 
frer  pifw  iibciluhi<P  'nifw  urf  quriilonji  tlmt  are  every- 
wherr  prrvnleiu  todiiy  iti  thr  rnlndii  of  nil  Amrrlcann  rrgard- 
Ittm  of  party  HfniiAMotiM  'tlir  followins  editorial  from  a 
Inulltitf  ivmru  iitd'  piipT  in  ih«<  Nouih.  (he  Dallae  Journal, 
exprfMK<4  quitr  well  whui  'Uir  pru{)l<'  arn  t.hlnklng  today: 

ir  Hmrtlnr  MiWT'iN  li.i«.  h;--  w.iy  "(liitiriul  r<<\)y  for  Ihrw  Polumnn 
may   pri^atiiliy    b«   xhiumn   trutu    bohliul   thit   l)«rt  (i(  •omi'   fMlfirul 

priMui      Tlint  I*  '<i  ■■>>    *>i p'l    '*i\\  Uf  flirt liuimiliiK  providrd  lh« 

priiMiri  I  r-nwr  dn  .drw  ■  •  ii'  i'  pK  ■«  rin  fl^iuiUir  wntit*  »  Imw  which 
will  ]nil  n\\(\  niiK  MM  mliUir  who  prtiitn  Kti  uiitnilh  Nitlurftlly, 
that  \M»*m  ihu  <|ur>t'. lull  (if  wluii  kiitU  u(  uiPriilh  HoQMUir  Miwtom 
rnannk  fur  rKiunpIr  itj(ip<iM<  lui  iditor  wvro  to  nAy  thnl  acDAlur 
MiMToM  Ik  n  li|litw<<!uh*  nnlituaiiv  unci  not  aiich  a  nil|h(v  tnuch 
othtrwlnf''  It,  Ik  r)««lii-vrfl  tha'  Minton  J.  would  offlclnfly  hold 
fnr  the  'Minninr  in  sue  h  4  rnitv  mwl  nualiiat  the  •dllor,  nillng  tbe 
Utirr  llDiXKi  hikI  ptidiriu  hiin  In  jnll  for  i  ycnm 

Thm  ■vnh  wtjulii  \m  iiii  ini#r()r»uilon  nf  lh«  word  "uritrvilh"  i<t 
Ihr  Itiofp  Uidlrntrd  fruin  'Ur  U\c\.  ihal  Wtnntor  MlWToH'i  propotril 
law  Wdt  born  tif  hu  wrmn  nvcr  ilii«  ■tnti-mrni  by  nnwnpuptr  poople 
thiK  thf  rndiii  I*  iimw  Unitg  u««d  Uto  nuirh  tu  autll  poltltoul  propn- 
8«ndi»  unci  umciiti  bunr<iriil>«'  You  havr  a  ritulu  Du  yuu  thuik 
thai  !•  •<)  or  imt  au^  Mr  Mimtcn  (IiuIm  It  lu  txt  not  au  lUid  wiutU  » 
law  tu  ilop  nawapHprr*  fmin  mtvinu  that  it  ta  ao 

Ah,  wflii,  pf>rhap*  ihr  rditor  in  jaU  luiichi  not  to  complain,  Thie 
country  haa  undorvd  but  not  yet  ohuinrd  atKtal  arcurlty  Wa 
havr  voti^d  It  and  wf  pay  our  miiuy  and  thu  Nfw  Dinil  blowa  our 
nuniKy  in  for  baitloahip"  and  cnnttroaalonnl  nill«ttKi<  and  moMUlto 
control  up  Onatle-g  Crtoli  Ilvit  ihn  t<dUor  in  Jail  ahould  be  a 
happy  man  Mf  would  nfit  (»  Ul-hnuatid,  for  ha  would  b«  Fed- 
pralfy  hou»i>d  II#  wnjid  not  hr  lU-ffd  for  hr  would  l)C  frdarally 
fed  Hr  would  not  he  ill -rio' he'd  for  he  wouldn't  ba  going  any- 
whrm.  anyhow,  no  it  would  in«lir<  no  dlfTprr-nr*  what  hn  wore. 
Unrmploymfnt  wnijui  ni<  no  pMiiicm  to  him,  and  by  Pictandlni  hie 
arnicincr  to  lifn  II  would  bf  iioiwihlf  to  rrlirvp  him  of  all  uncer- 
tainly about  hla  old  atfr  why,  rnnn.  hf  d  have  aoclal  a4<curlly 
plumb  up  to  thf  rycbrn^n  Ifc  would  hi-  a  living,  breathing,  100- 
pprfniit   iriiitnph  f'  r  lib.i  uii.ni  ntul  ihr  Nnw  IJnal 

TUa  uutrabal  will  now  itkkn  ihnt4«  of  iltr  priMXiar. 


SonM  of  Norway 

KXTKNSION  OF  UKMAUKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIM  F.  SMITH 

or  V\,\HHiNtlTr)N 

IN  Tin;  iiorsi:  oy  hki'Ukskntativks 

Monday.  May  'J.  lyu 

ADDwaa  or  hon  uAimN  r  hmitt(  or  WABitiNnTOH,  rm- 

UVKHltD  AT  MANQUn  OK   I-WENTY-rirTM  DICNNIAI.  INTDU 
BTATIC  CONVENTION    HONM   OK   NOIIWAY,  WIKniLD   »OOTT 

lionet..  KiJi^iirni  n  j  .  hatuuday,  may  7.  u)3i 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wtuhlngton,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  rernnrlu  in  the  Racoio,  I  uiaort  the  addreae  di- 
Uv«rrd  by  mr  iii  ihr  banquet  of  ihf  Twrnty-f^fth  Biennial 
InterttaU;  Cunvenllun.  Bona  of  Norway,  held  at  the  Winfleld 
Scott  Hotel.  EllxabeLh.  N.  J..  Baturday,  May  7.  1831. 

line  addreaa  la  a*  follown: 

Mr  TOMtmaaitfr.  uutuiguialMd  |umu.  and  my  frlaada  at  tha 
Sooa  of  Norway,  I  am  v<*ry  happy  tu  ttave  thin  huitor  and  privllega 
of  addreealQf  you  thia  aveninit  It  la  a  plaaaura  bo  matt  ao  ouny 
of  yuu  from  the  ataia*  of  New  juraay.  New  York,  Ooimaotlout,  Fann* 
aylvania.  Khcxla  talaiul,  and  Maryland,  from  whom  Z  ahall  axtond 
(mtArnal  eri««tiiiga  U)  ih«  mombeta  of  iha  dona  of  Norway  out  Irt  tha 
■uu  of  Waahinguui  I  aip-w  with  evary  word  of  prataa  whioh  haa 
bMn  apokan  in  r<i|ard  u>  ihm  (totia  of  Norway,  but  I  alao  want  to  pay 
irtbuu  to  tha  Dau«ht«r*  uf  Nurway  who  ar«  th«  aouroa  of  inaplr*- 
won  f«.T  the  aoiw  uf  Nurway  and.  in  my  opinion,  nainly  raaponet- 
bla  for  their  auooaaa 


My  frietula  I  hnw  jui'  vnn\f  from  our  National  Capital,  Waah* 
ln«ti>n  t)  V  <tnii  <iiir  or  tiu-  uai  duiira  I  parfurmad  uafofa  Itav- 
inii  waa  to  ttin  th^  <iiwh«rKi«  prfiiion  In  favor  of  the  wage  and 
hour  bill  to  itiaitre  hlglicr  wntfiwi  atiortar  houra,  and  battar  work- 
lag  oondltAona  for  Um  laburmn  luau  of  Amarioa     AU  thia  ap|)UuM 
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indleatM  that  my  afMim  matia  with  your  anprnval  !  faal  eartaln 
that  our  at'tirin  in  Oongreaa  alao  m«>«ti  witn  tha  approval  of  the 
great  majority  »f  the  Amarlimn  panpla  !  baliava  ihli  lagialatiim 
will  bf  paaaad  hjr  both  hran«^e«  of  Oongraaa  m  thia  awmion,  raealva 
the  aignature  (/Praatdant  flooaavalt.  and  baooma  a  law  You  who 
are  miiaana  in  the  iiata  of  New  Jeraay  have  raaaon  to  ba  vary 
proud  of  our  leader  In  tha  Hmiaa  in  thie  battia  for  human  rlghtai 
ifpreaentatlve  Mary  NnaroN  rhairman  of  tha  NmuH<  Onmmlttaa 
nn  Labor,  and  the  other  Memt)erB  of  your  dalagation  In  Oongraaa 
from  New  Jeiaty  who  i^v  aupporttng  thia  laglalatlon, 

THI  NOaaBMRM 

I  am  proud  nf  my  own  ftcandinavlan  anoaatrv  and  am,  of 
couraa,  quit*  familiar  with  tha  important  role  whlah  haa  baan 
played  by  tha  Norwagian  paopla  In  tba  davalopmenl  and  hlatory 
of  thia  rountry 

'I<he  diaoovery  of  Amartea  by  Lelf  IBrloaaon,  tha  Intrapid  Viking 
explorer,  in  the  autumn  of  tha  y«*ar  1000,  la  an  aatabllahad  hiator- 
Icnl  fact  Ha  waa  tha  flrat  whita  nuin  to  aat  foot  on  Amarioan 
a<iil  Bnorre  Karlaavana  waa  tha  flrat  white  native-born  Amarioan, 
beini  born  about  1090  In  Wineland,  off  tha  ooaet  of  Labrador,  Ha 
waa  tha  aon  of  TerHn  Kaj-laavana,  who  led  tha  attempt  at  ooloni- 
RHtion  with  leo  paopla  and  I  boaU.  following  tha  diaoovery  by 
Li* If  Brioaaon, 

Tha  aaeottd  invtalon  by  tha  Noneman  began  In  IgaA  when  «  lit- 
tle 40-ton  eloop,  /la«fauraf(on«n,  aallad  out  of  atavanger  for  Ntw 
York  with  M  pionaara  on  board  They  aattlad  on  tha  ahorea  of 
Lake  Ontario  but  aoon  moved  farther  waet,  led  by  Clang  Paeraon, 
the  Lalf  Brioaaon  of  tha  fortlaa, 

Pearaon  thought  nothing  of  trudging  by  foot  from  tha  New 
York  Btata  colony  to  Xllinoia,  up  the  ahore  of  Uka  Mtohlgan  to  the 
trading  atatlon  whloh  beoama  Mllwaukea,  then  aouthweatward 
Into  La  aalla  County,  proapaotlng  for  good  farm  land,  Ha  re- 
turnad  to  tha  Lake  Ontario  colony  after  a  aummar'a  hike  of  9,000 
milaa  and  raported  having  found  a  "promlaad  land"  In  the  Waat, 
Lund  in  Illinoia  at  that  time  waa  only  11. 9A  par  aora.  Thia  atartad 
the  great  tida  of  Norwegian  aattlamenta,  flrat  to  ZUlnola,  than 
Wiaoonain,  than  Iowa  Leturs  and  oooaalonal  ratumad  advantur- 
era  apread  tha  "Amarioa  favar"  in  Norway.  Ship  afur  ahtp  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  Aa«(aura(kyn«n. 

Cleng  Paaraon  did  not  raat.  Ha  puahad  aouthward  Into  Mlaaourl 
and  atartad  a  colony  near  ahalbyvllla,  though  It  proved  a  fallura. 
Lat«>r  ha  turnad  up  in  northaaetern  Taxaa,  where  aome  of  hie 
oountrymen  had  aettlad 

A  romantic  apirtt  of  adventura  waa  atront  in  theaa  nlnateanth 
century  Vikinga  Tha  Oaltfornia  gold-ruah  axoltatnant  aehoed 
acroaa  the  Atlantic.  "Amarioa  fevar'^'  became  "California  fever," 
Bhiploada  of  Norwegian  forty-nlnera  aallad  direct  from  Oalo  to 
Bun  rranciaeo.  Norwaglana  of  the  Middle  Waat  caught  tha  faver 
alao.  An  anurprtatng  aattler  from  Wlaooneln  drove  a  hard  ol 
cowa  all  tha  way  to  tha  ooaat  and  mada  a  fortuaa  aelling  milk  la 
San  rranelaoo. 

Other  paru  of  the  country  attraeted  amaller  groupe.    Norwegian 

ilora  manned  tha  boau  on  tha  Oreat  Lakae;  tba  Hudaon  Bay 
Co  attractad  many  Mormon  mlaaUmarlaa  raoruttad  oonvarta  in 
Norway  for  their  l7tah  colony.  Moreeroen  are  expert  woodanten 
and  pioneered  In  logging  and  aawRUU  operatlona  In  Wtaeonaln, 
Minnaaota,  and  Michigan,  and  later  moved  waetward  to  Waahlng- 
ton,  Oregon,  and  Caftfornla,  Today  Norwaglan  folk  aongi  and 
Ipganda,  Norwegian  booka  and  nawapapara,  Norwaglan  aohoola  and 
churobee  are  woven  firmly  Into  the  fabrlo  of  American  olvlllaatlon. 

Wa  have  recently  unaarthad  atartllng  evidence  in  tba  far  Weat, 
In  my  own  Btata  of  Waahlngton,  almoat  within  the  oltv  llmlta  of' 
Hpokana,  Waah  ,  which  aatabllahea  that  aoma  of  tha  Viklnga  who 
diaeovered  America  In  the  year  1000  trekkad  their  way  aoroae  tbe 
continent  to  what  la  now  tha  Ivergreen  itate, 

Runio  ineorlptiona,  tranalated  by  Prof,  Oluf  Opajon  ea  telling  of 
a  terrific  battia  betwaan  a  band  of  Noreemen  and  Indiana  In  tha 

Jnar  A,  D.  1010,  have  baan  found  almoat  within  tbe  olty  limiu  of 
pokana. 

In  announcing  the  diaeovary,  Profaaaor  Opajon  aald  a  great  lave 
rook,  whieh  baare  the  Inaerlptloni,  marka  tbe  burial  mound  of  19 
NnnH*man  who  ware  k  11  lad  In  tbe  battia. 

Profaaaor  Opajon,  who  la  widely  known  aa  a  tranalator  of  RunIo 
rharactara  appearing  In  aaveral  parta  of  North  Amerlea,  deolartd 
tha  diaoovery  la  tha  graataet  Norae  reoord  aver  found  In  the  Unltad 
Htatca,  Looatad  banaath  high  oUfTa  and  baalda  a  ooid-waUr  apring, 
the  Indelible  painting,  aa  Interpratad  by  Mr  Opajon,  deaerlbaa  a 
ir«»at  conflict  fought  more  than  400  yeara  bafore  Oolumbua  dle- 
oovered  Amartea, 

A  band  of  Norae  Viklnga.  oonalatlng  of  94  men  and  T  woman,  were 
following  an  old  /all  while  traveling  from  aaat  to  weat  In  1010, 
Mr  Opafon  explained. 

"Knhauatad  and  thiraty,  tbay  oame  to  the  apring  bealde  tha  trail 
and  camped,"  he  aald  ^Tha  apring  waa  not  a  large  one  and  the 
water  wee  dralnad  from  It.  A  parly  of  Indiana  oame  along  and 
found  tha  apring  empty.  Tbay  Immediately  attacked  tbe  Norae 
party  In  an  effort  to  drive  It  away, 

"rho  reoord  left  talla  that  tha  men  of  tbe  party  put  tba  aevan 
woman  and  tbe  baby  on  top  of  tbe  boulder,  where  they  could  not 
b«  reached  by  the  Indlane,  end  the  men  etood  about  tbe  baee, 
fiffbting  tha  Indiana,  Twelve  of  tbe  Noraemen  were  killed  and  tba 
otbera  eeoapad  after  tba  woman  bed  baen  eeptured.  Blx  of  tba 
woman  were  Uken  priaonara  while  tbe  woman  with  tba  baby  La 
bar  arma  wee  thrown  frooA  tbe  top  of  tbe  boulder  aiui  kUled. 


aa 


'lAtar  all  of  Ihe  atirvlvora  ratumad  to  tbe  epring  and  tba  aeana 
of  the  bat  lie  Titer*  they  dvig  a  grave  near  the  riM<k  and  buried 
their  d«*ad.  who  had  beon  eiiippad  nf  everything  they  p«iaaaaaad 
A*  to  the  burial  mound,  It  la  plainly  vieibla '' 

The  palntlnga  on  the  rork  wpm  called  to  thr>  attention  of  Pro- 
faaaor Opalott  by  Mra  Margaret  Amutirtaen  ltaym>lda,  Mpokana,  who 
for  yeara  haa  b«M»n  interaatad  In  Runic  writlnga  The  inaerlptione 
had  b4»en  oonaldDrad  the  marking  of  IndiaiM,  but  Mra  Rrynolde 
found  111  them  the  charactara  typical  of  Runica  aa  uaad  by  thi>  early 
Norae 

Two  yeara  ago  Mr  Opajon  announced  that  he  had  traitad  the 
Journeya  of  Norae  bancla  acrnaa  the  North  American  Contlnant 
through  diaooverlaa  made  by  himaalf  and  otheia  He  c'taa  the  naw 
diaoovery  aa  further  proof  of  the  eipluration  uf  North  America  by 
white  men  before  the  time  of  Oolumbua. 

Mr  Opajon  waa  a  unlveralty  prnfnaaor  In  Norway  for  aaveral 
veara  and  the  author  of  numaroua  artlolea  on  early  Nora*  htatorv. 
Ha  came  to  Amarioa  aevaral  yeart  kgo  to  aaarch  for  Norae  reooroe 
and  for  the  laat  9  yaare  haa  baan  hunting  for  traoaa  of  Nona 
aKpedltiona  In  the  Pacific  Nortbweat 

NBU.  m  NOeWAT 

My  frlanda.  we  all  know  how  heavenly  It  la  In  Norway  but  verr 
few  of  ua  probably  know  that  It  haa  tha  only  county  In  tha  world 
ahloh  haa  Hell  within  Ita  bordara,  I  laarnad  raoaotly  of  tba  vialt 
to  tha  Unltad  fltataa  of  Lorenta  Btenvlg,  mayor  of  Hell,  a  real 
ecmmunlty  in  Norway,  pavad  not  with  good  intantlona  but  with 
fine  gravel  roada.  It  happened  that  tba  day  hie  honor  arrtvad  la 
New  York,  about  9  waaka  ago.  It  waa  aatramaly  warm,  91  degreaa 
above,  ha  remarked  that  It  waa  "hotter  than  Hall."  where  tbe  atun- 
mara  ara  quiu  oool.    Mayor  Bunvlg  autaa  that  tbare  ara  only  1.4«l 

Biople  In  Hell,  not  ovarorowdad  at  all  There  ara  oo  orinUnala  In 
ell— lent  that  aurprlalng— and  no  Jail.  Tbay  haven't  even  a 
fire  dapartmant  In  Hall.  ^'If  a  bouaa  oatehaa  fire  and  tbe  poople 
cannot  put  It  out,  wa  lat  it  burn  down  and  build  a  betlar  ona, ' 
aald  tha  mayor,  Hall  freeaaa  over  and  a  anowbaU  doaa  atand  a 
ohaaoa  thara,  bacauaa  lh«  temparatura  goaa  down  to  99  dagreee 
b«luw  aero  In  winter  Hla  honor  olaima  that  thare  are  no  llara  in 
Hall,  no  divorcaa,  and  no  runaway  marriagea,  Of  couraa.  Hell  la  not 
tha  haavan  Mayor  Btenvlg  proudly  tried  to  make  It  appaar-  tbare 
art*  trafRc  oopa  there,  he  admitted.  Tbe  mayor  waa  deacrlbed  by 
npwapaperman  who  interviawad  him,  aa  a  Jovial,  blue-eyed,  A9-year- 
old  dairy  farmar  and  ax-llautenant  of  tba  Norwegian  Army.  We 
borne  town,  locatad  not  many  mllee  aoutb  of  tba  Arotlo,  Circle,  le  a 
farming  community  and  lU  nama  "Hall,"  aa  we  know  In  Norwegian, 
really  maane  "ilope"  Hall  U  actually  a  peaceful  place  of  ^«e& 
helda,  datrv  farma,  and  a  lot  of  rain.  Through  an  intarpretar  tbe 
mayor  rxnialnad  that  be  gau  a  great  kick  out  of  tba  naoie  of  bla 
town.  Baih  year,  ba  atatad,  about  1,000  or  more  American  totuleta 
atop  off  in  Hell  and  gleefully  aend  poetcarde  etampad  "HeU"  \» 
frlanda  back  home. 


ooimuBtrnow  to  rwe  MoewaoiAM 

My  frlanda,  down  thrmigb  tha  oantuhea  tbe  Norwaglan  paopla 
have  mada  neh  and  ouutanding  oontrlbutlona  to  tba  aauea  of 
civlllaatlon  and  progreaa  Many  namaa  of  Noraaman  aparkle  en  tbe 
diadem  of  time,  but  wa  can  only  mention  a  few:  Naneen,  Anund- 
can,  and  Btefaneeon,  tha  graat  Norwegian  Aretie  ekplorere:  Oretf, 
tha  Norwaglan  oompoaar;  Ola  Bull,  tha  vtollnieti  Mian  Kay,  tba 
autboraaa;  I  bean  and  BJornaon,  two  of  tbe  greateet  dramatleie  and 
novallata  of  all  time;  and  9k>nja  Henle,  one  of  tbe  greateet  aaovla 
Btara  of  the  praaant  day 

In  tha  Unltad  Btataa  many  leading  public  ofAclala  of  olty,  Bute, 
and  Nation,  buainaaaman,  induatrialiata,  bankare,  OMrcbanu,  pbo* 
tographera,  building  contraotora,  pbyaiciana,  lawyara,  and  otbar  pro- 
feaalonal  man  are  of  Norwegian  birth  or  anoMtry.  Tba  Norwegian 
people  generally  are  noted  for  their  induatry,  thrift,  and  intagrltv. 
and  ara  a  oradit  to  the  communitlaa  In  which  tbey  live  la  aU 
aactlona  of  tha  country. 

Norway,  aa  wall  aa  Bwadan.  Dannurk,  and  Finland,  la  today  eel- 
ting  an  example  for  the  raat  of  tha  world.  Tbaae  BcaadlnaviaA 
nattona  are  maeting  auooaaafuUy  the  problema  of  tbe  deprewioa. 
unemployment,  and  buainaee  atagtuitlon,  and  are  making  eaeelleni 
haadway  with  thair  produoera  and  oonaumara  eooparattvaa.  Publle 
ownerahlp  of  public  utuittea,  natural  reaourcM,  and  natural  nonop* 
oliaa  have  mada  graat  atridaa.  Public  education  la  unlvereal,  and 
there  la  no  illitaraoy  In  Norway  and  tba  otbar  Boandlnavtan  aoua- 
triaai  every  man  and  woman  la  able  to  read  and  write.  Thera 
are  no  axtremea  of  wealth  and  poverty  but  aa  abundance  of  food, 
clothing,  and  ahalter  for  all  oltiaana.  Tbey  are  alao  puraulng  poU- 
ciaa  daaignad  to  maintain  peaoa  and  amity  with  other  powere 

My  frlanda,  Anglo-Bakon  olvlUeatlon  baa  attached  lu  eummlt  of 
achievement  In  the  tanda  of  our  forebeara  In  northern  Burope. 
May  we,  thalr  deaoendanu  In  America,  continue  to  prove  ouraelvee 
to  be  worthy  eona  and  daugbtere  of  our  noble  Nordic  airaa  and 
anoeatora  and  tread  oourageoualy  forward  upon  the  ablnlng  path- 
way of  induatry,  of  thrift,  of  honor,  and  of  love  of  Juatloe  and 
right,  which  they  have  blaaed  before  ua. 

TMi  kas,  wMnre,  Awa  blob 

We  are  thrilled  aa  we  bahold  tha  beautiful  Sure  and  Btrlpea  dia- 
pUvad  alongelde  of  tha  Norwegian  flag  of  the  aama  colore  but  of 
different  dealgn.  The  American  flag  bee  been  red,  white,  and  blue 
for  IM  yearn,  It  le  going  to  remain  red,  white,  and  blue.  Neither 
the  black  ftag  of  faaolam  nor  tha  red  flag  of  eommunlem  U  evet 
going  to  be  unfurled  over  the  United  Btatee  of  Amerlea. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRKSSIONAL  Rh:C()KD 


GoTtrniMiit  i^fiilmtioB 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  B. 

Of   INDIANA 

LN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RK 
Monday  Jfoi 


AODRSaS    BBTORS    THV    CHAlfBl  R 

UNITKD   BTATia     " 


PETTENGILL 


rUF.SKNTATIVKS 
9,  i93t 


or    COMMZRCB    or    THK 
MAT    4.    IU38 


iiur  dtgiM  of  M    D-~<lortor  of 
(CM  who  dOM  not  oonfuw  blm- 


Mr  PETTBNOIU-,.  Mr  Spealer.  under  iMive  to  extend,  I 
InchJde  an  address  dHlvered  by  ne  »t  the  Twenty-sixth  An- 
nual Minting  of  the  Chamber  d  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington.  D.  C.  ^[ay  4.  1938.  on  ihe  subject 
-aovernmcnt  ReculaUon.'*  as  f allows: 

TTm  PT««l4#nt  hM  J\i*  r«ooiniwr4«d  th»t  w»  jwy  a  tuition  fee 
of  hiUf  ft  mlUWifi  dollftn  to  eomp  »to  our  eourw  on  monopoly 
That  to  probaWy  ft  tood  m«Mur«  a   our  pr«Mat  igtwrftnc*  on  the 

■uk)Mt      to  tUM  ••  hope  lo  fit  ^- '  "    r^-^-*^  -' 

Didoopoiy  -tout  mt  •ophomortft,  no 

Mtf  wtth  Ood  ean  etpmex  to  ttxra  tn  ft  ptrtftot  pap«r 

All  w«  eau  hope  to  do  now  is  to  plan  th«  nvihod  and  tpirlt  of 
our  tnoulry  Wt  ibouM  by  all  naana  twrtd  dofraatlwn  W. 
•hould  kiHiw  toy  thtt  tlnw  that  111*  ean  b*  U»»d  niecwf  villy  only 
by  tto«  tr«atly  tolarant  If  vt  ap  iroach  thu  vital  protolwn  with 
•lne#nty  «inHy  lol*rai»o»  ftnd  trulh.  we  may  fo  far  toward  build - 
inc  tm  our  fhlldran  a  toirtt#r  el»miation  than  w«  now  mm  aroui  d 
u»  If  how»rtr,  H  bacoin«a  nothiiif  but  a  parade  of  doIUk-  an 
apBMl  to  pr«judle*,  a  buminf  of  w  tehan,  a  manfUni  of  tha  tnrpm 
oi  dMd  d«^1la.  than,  aa  w«  ooncludi  our  oouraa  w*  may  m-*  Hrouud 
u*  th«  wldaatnc  chaam  at  elaaa  latr«l.  a  daepaninf  ditpraaaion 
and  a  dyt»i  damoerary 

»  awr  wa  oaadad  tha  aptrlt  d«iTlb«1  toy  Wor^mw  WIIikw  w* 
n<>«d  Jt  now— Hm  aptrtt  of  tha  aurfwh  wVi  wuh  mflnlta  putit-ncf 
cuU  out  tha  laat  toll  of  mallfnant  ''^*^  '—  '—*—  ••"»»-*»'-<  ♦♦»- 
tlMtaa  9t  Itfa  and  frowth  How  —  -.  — ^-  - 
anda  toy  Illiberal  maanat  How  em  wa  hop*  to  •tri-ufihen  tha 
foundattona  of  damoeracy  by  diet  itorlal  m*thod«t  The  method 
and  tha  maaw  wUI  eorroda  tbe  r4ault 


Parllama&tary  aiita rnaitit  la  |otainment  by  Ulk  How  elae  can 
you  aetita^  a  fovarametit  baaad  of  tha  "amwant  of  the  gov^rnrd  ■ 
If  the  ti)rrraed  are  nol  fr*^    whoU^  free.  Ui  expraaa  their  conaent 


or   rtuwenf     Wa 

a 


taiy  aaad 


today  Biacnaniauty    in   public 

in  tb4  toualDaaa  world. 

Oovavnmaa*  u'toera  not  without  fault.  Only  raornUy  aapanlona 
hava  baaa  oaal  on  tha  aacrad  rlahi  of  bbe  cuiaan  u>  patiuou  tua 
own  BaprraaotaUrr  in  hia  own  Confraaa  for  the  radraaa  c4  grit  - 
aneaa  anly  laaanUy  aartoiM  quaausna  have  been  ralaad  aa  to  the 
anctant  rlfht  o<  aaaaoably  to  orfinlaa  tUt^v*  protaat;  only  re- 
ceaUy  doutou  hava  baan  caat  aa  to  the  antlra  fraadom  of  tha  radio 
and  tba  «lvar  acraan  aa  inatruoMiiU  for  Um  formation  of  public 
opinion,  only  recently  the  preaa  his  been  held  up  to  obloquy,  and 
a  tolU  mtroduoad  to  placa  Uapoaalta  la  UmMaUon  on  tha  diaaamlna- 
tioo  at  nawa  and  editorial  dlacualoo:  on)y  raoanUy  an  attempt 
haa  bacn  made  to  mako  our  hig baa  l  judgaa  tha  Charley  MoQarthya 
of  '^itrf^t  najoritiaa.  "apeaklng  the  TaDtriioquiama  of  the  White 


trith 


Joum  y^ 


tht 


fraat  poUey-«a(  iRnlniDg 


bi  our  dtamaalona  of  moaopoly 
appeaiitnce  of  the  monopoly  of 
■umval  of   tiM  daaaocratie   rMult 
method     Ob  a  damoeratle  road  w< 
tha  dark  ton 

I  ballaea.  Cor  aaaoipla.  that  tbe 
grant  tha  Oantral  Ooaemmant  at 
rf^Mooatoly  uirioaary  to  deal  with 
are  national  tn  tHetr  aeopa. 
aohttton  of  tha  |oearn»anta  ef 
coaiditton.    That  eoodlttan  la  that 
main  traa   aa  tba  _  .     . 
peopta.  to  paa  on  pubUc  quaatloni 
people   lliiaiaal^aa  reouln   free  to 
purchaaad  • 

XT.  howeaar.  OoBCraaa  la  no 
patred  or  deatioyad  toy  tba 
a  aewer  ayataaa  or  a  toJfhway  tn 
and  tf  tha  poepla.  for  riBinav 
for   free   lapraaanUthraa.  baoa 
paaaed  from  the^r  own  handa.  thai 
entered  the  twUlght.     If  deaif 
dear  land,  aa  It  baa  in  bUx>d 
naonuBMat  to  that  graat  loat  oanaf 

Aa  long  as  Ooogrwa  la  ftaa 
curt  ttoair  ow»  mlBtakea  to  tree 
«w||y^>«  than  baccMBaa  final.    i«o 
darlatlan  froBtt  daBMcraey  tbao 

Tou  managara  of  Amarteaa 
with  proUama  praaalng 


unpurrhaaahia  balk* 

o  kngir  a 
laaplkd 

tM 


tooportuna  «ly 


lat  goeamment  aeold  even  the 

I  do  not  worry  about  the 

li  ara  paaaaiva  tha  damoeratle 

may  aafaly  walk  avan  through 

/M  and — whatever  that  may  be. 

Aaarlcan  paopla  are  willing  to 

""    '        "     I  whatavar  powera  are 

. which,  to  good  faith, 

ivhlch  are   beyond   the  eCectlve 

but  only  on  one  graat 

tha  paople'a  Oongr«aa  thall  re- 

,  ncy  a<   iao.000.000 

on  ttoiir  merlta.  and  that  the 

an  Independant  and  un- 


ataliad 


anl 


OB  aiectlon  day. 

fraa  agent.  Its  freadcBi  tm- 

thraat   to  grant  or  wtthbold 

OoBgreaamaa'a  hoaae  dtatnct. 

ara  no  tapger  tree  to  voce 

the   poaiar   over    the  purae    haa 

In  Aaaartca  haa 

goea  by  the  board  in  our  o-*n 

jd  lands  beyond  the  »eas    the 

wUl  toe  wacted  on  Capitol  Hill 

the  peofdc  are  ftae.  thry  can 

:ftOBa  every  1  or  4  yeara.     No 

then  la  without  remedy     No 

doatlny. 

are  greatly  eeneemad  today 

upon  your  attenUon  in  your 


ivU 


own  compftny  1  •fTftim  Bui  m  ymi  urapple  wuh  v«>ur  immadUta 
»ctT«r»ary  do  n-il  overlook  vhi-  Ii>r«er  baitlefleld  where  roiiatl- 
tuiionai  rteoiocra^'y  ami  Ui-  free  rompelitlvr  tnterprkae  ayttem 
la  fUthimK  for  lie  life  To  i<*e  liiwr'y  uiU)  in  a  giUlant  atruggle, 
overb«jrne  by  the  Jiiie  o(  circuniii^i.ct-  or  IU«  weight  uf  numberi 
wrmld  »«  recorded  bs  ihp  hituirim  with  (Kino*  and  regret,  but 
'h-  aadde^t  monument  ever  erert*cl  over  u  vnni.hed  liberty  would 
be  that  U  w»«  Umt  hy  m<'n  wIk>  had  the  chanc-  and  the  atrength 
U)  eave  it  but  wouid  uoi  Ho*  -an  y<-u  iRve  it'  Oue  *ay  i>  tn 
T<jt..  Ml  v  fnr  unditUten.  reK*nlU»»«  ui  piUl>  Uij«  who  .ire  pled>-.cd 
t.1  risk  •»,<>::  ;).i1!M'm!  '.'.ve^  f  t  -hr  '  ■i.:-.-«' ::u';"i;  iind  trrr  pntrmri«fl 
«r.('l    pr>'frrni)iv    'l.^wc    '*!.<     hnrf   alrenrlv    d.-ni'iii-*' rated    under    Are 

llmt  thev  will  do  kj  ,   ^ 

If  thf  met!  of  .\uj?ri<-.  uvx  thr  ^urn  t  th<'  womm  of  America. 
I  HhiUl  CUV  fear  what  the  Mi»e  >(  Hlatorr  fU\  write.  The  women 
t^Mnlc  :".  ••■rins  o'  '.*^fir  r":'i-''i.  ''itnir.i;  \\  -me  tmm  ^hool.  They 
want  the  lanea  of  opp<  nunUy  k-'pl  i  pen  for  their  bov»  and  jrlrla, 
they  want  great  eviu  :ur.d  but  '.hry  ^an'.  d.^nuKracy  wived.  They 
know  aiid  k.now  wr;:,  that  dem-cnicy  and  free  entorprt"**  have 
d  ine  more  f  )r  their  sex  hun  r  has  done  even  for  men  They  do 
not  wiint  to  be  pushed  ot-nturlrs  hnrk  to  be  nothing  again  but 
h<'u«fwivea  in  a  homi*  without  dinruty  mid  equality  aiid  reapeci. 
They  want  lo  be  what  deniocr^cy  ui.d  '.5;e  .\laddin  s  lamp  of  Iree 
tnicrpn.se  hits  nrntlp  'Aivm  humnn  t)*>  r^*  ar.d  nol  mere  dfudgoa 
of  the  field  and  krch«"n-    mere  breeders  of  the  pawn*  af  power 

li;  Preeldent  Rooae\eli  ■  rtcent  meaaage  urmng  a  atudy  of  the 
problema  of  monopoly  I  waa  gli' '  indeed  to  hear  llUa  note  of 
tolerance  of  whlrh  I  have  apoketi      H<   aald 

l!  iH  not  intended  hh  thf  h<>«ii.r.  tu':  of  uny  Ul-ronaldered  'tniat- 
buating  activity  which  larka  proper  lonuideration  for  economic 
reatilti*  II  l«  a  progrian  to  preserve  private  enterpriae  for  profit 
by  keeping  It  frei  enou>;:i  to  be  ublc  to  utilue  all  our  retoiucea  ot 
ciipitwl  and  labor  at  a  profit 

Surely  in  thcae  uenerou*  word*  no  man  of  good  faith  need 
And  fault  Ex<ept  fir  the  •luRle  fwl  that  bunineaa  haa  had  lo 
deal  with  one  legiaUtiM!  uncertftiniy  after  another  now  KOlrvg 
on  fl  yeara  the  prop<»«d  .tudy  ahould  be  welcomed  l)y  thuae  who 
profeaa  alle«i.ince  to  iJif  rnnu>etitive  ■>y<item  But  d<'aplle  Ihe  new 
and  added  unoeri*inty  the  study  -hoild  ntlll  be  welcomed  provided 
11  I).  c»rned  n  •)■  'iKr.U!'  methortn  i«nd  the  •cienlin*'  approach 
Ui  economic  tru'h  In  th»t  apirit  dcapite  temporary  mcon- 
v«'Uience  and  cunfualun,  the  renuJi  mny  char  a  course  for  the 
neat  decade  or  two  which  will  prove  uf  rnorinou*  value  Uj  the 
public  tfi'tieruUv   ■ii\(i   t"  bu'-iiu'«'<  piirru  vil.irly 

It  may  demonaimte  that  govern meni  itaelf  iii  recent  yeara  haa 
adopted  pollciei  from  which  it  thould  retrciu,  ruc!i  aa  a  monopoly 
of  produrtlon  to  pfT'i  t  an  enndmv  if  !^carclf^  It  may  demon- 
it  rate  that  buaiD'-aa  in  r»-ceni  vam  Mbj*  ndop'ed  policieti  from  which 
It  ahouid  retreat  If  no  let  the  rhipe  fall  where  tliey  will  It 
leenl^  that  ht-re  th«'  United  Stutea  C.'iamber  of  Commerce  haa  lia 
challenge  ^ind  opiwrtunit-,  I  uni!fr»t  nd  that  vou  alrevdy  have  a 
ipeciiil  (•(  in  III  11 '.«'«■  nti  ri'cul.i! .'  !;  ,(  I  I  ii.p«-' ;•  :nn  It  >eema  to  an 
ouuider  tike  my»»elf  that  ihi«  rommittee  ahould  be  continued  a> 
ont  of  the  moet  important  .iciivltiea  ol  youi  body  during  llie  com- 
ing inoDtha 

Two  thouaand  yeirs  l.ave  paaaecl  and  Pil.ite  a  queattfin,  'What 
la  truth?'  remaina  unanswered  Ho  it  will  be  with  respect  to  Ihla 
large  problem  <4  Government  reKulalli  n  Wt-  are  dealing  with  the 
living  organwm  of  our  civilizii'ion,  wliwae  unchanKlng  character .6- 
tic  la  change  ivaelf  Whut  la  the  tru»-  botindary  between  buaineea 
and  government,  the  Statea  and  the  Nation  individual  reaponal- 
bility  and  pubi.c  crontrul,  'he  line  'which  sh.ul  combine  that 
degree  ol  llbert>  without  which  law  la  tyranny,  with  thai  degree 
of  law  without  whirh  liberty  become*  lioenf«f  ''  There  la  no  auch 
boundary,  no  aurh  line  of  demarrH'ion  All  we  can  hope  for  la 
an   appruxlmntion     a   working   hypotiietna 

Yea,  a  working  hypchesi*.  one  thut  work*  for  the  greateet  good 
of  the  greatest  numtier  Again  iei  u»  avoid  dogmatiam.  ngld 
fommlaa,  briitie  doctrines  We  are  dealing  wth  the  web  on  the 
loom  /in  .Tusricf  Olive!  W-ndd!  Holmes  otic--  ?r\id  "We  should 
allow  for  aoine  play  in  the  jointa  of  the  machine  " 

When,  for  example,  do*'.-,  bignes*  become  badneae?  Surely  we 
have  pa*»<d  tiip  time  whi-n  we  will  hay  all  bigness  Is  bad.  It 
;  aeenu  to  me  we  ahould  examine  thlfi  question  of  bigness,  combi- 
nation or  conaolldatlon  from  its  functional  iUde  rather  than  from 
,  some  arbitrary  political  preconception  of  size  iLbeU  God  Almighty 
.  made  the  rose  bush  small,  the  oak  tree  iarjje  We  should  try  to 
,  determine  If  In  thL**  busnes-s  and  that  bu.sinese  there  Is  some 
\    natural — not  artificial — law  of  growth 

I        In  one  business  bignet^s  permits  rht^  minute  subdivlalon  erf  over- 
bead,    the   economiea   of    masa    buying    and    maaa    production,    the 
I    ability  to  maintain  coetly  but   neceesary   departments  of  reeearch 
I    and  experiment    the   ions  purse  of   reserves  that  carry  it  over  the 
I    valleys  of  depreaaion      If  in  such   but^lnens  all  these  advantagee  of 
I    bignesa  over  smailness  are  conatauily  p.iaaed  on  m  a  better  product 
at  a  lower  price,  by  a  managi  ment  that  feels  lt£  reaponsiblllty  of 
I    tniateeahlp  for  owner    worker    and  consumer,  then  It  wotiid  seem 
to  be  entitled  to  a  fnvorablp  verdict  in  the  court  of  public  opinion. 
Paying   full    tribute,   aa   we   muat     to   the   initiative,   energy    and 
courage  of  the  "little  man.     his  Anal  (aie  will  probably  be  deter- 
mined by  the  reaiitlea  of  ecoiuiinlcs  rather  than  by  theorlea  of  law. 
Can  he   "deliver  the   gtxxia     cheaper   and   better   than    the   larger 
aggregate  of  capital?     Does  he  have  eAciencle^  and  ecococniea  o< 
his  own  to  overbalance  the  efBcienclea  and  eoononues  of  hia  greater 
rival  ^     Where  does  the  large  concern  run  into  the  law  of  dlminiah- 
Ing  economic  returna?     At   what  point  does  its  sue  begin  to  be  a 
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handicap  rather  than  a  help?  We  know  of  the  diaeaae  deaorlbcd 
by  tniHllcal  man  ua  olephuiillaala— lieaf  and  fat  In  place  of  brain 
and  thought  Is  thrre  such  a  thing  as  ecouomlc  elephantloala, 
when  the  giant  Is  outrun  by  the  pygmyf 

llie  answer,  In  the  long  run,  will  decide  the  fate  of  both  gl^nt 
and  pygmy  as  they  compete  for  the  consumer  a  dollar  by  olTermg 
moat  and  best  for  leaat.  In  automobile  manufacture  the  giant  haa 
won  No  mechanic,  however  amart,  could  hope  to  produce  In  his 
tiny  shop  a  car  as  cheaply  or  as  good  as  Ford,  General  Motors,  or 
Chrysler,  Nash,  or  that  excellent  car  made  In  my  home  city  of 
South  Bend.  The  conaumer,  and  eapeclallj  the  politician,  may 
both  shed  teara  for  the  paaaing  of  the  "little  man,"  but  they  both 
buy  the  gooda  of  the  one  who  givea  moat  for  leaat,  whoever  he  may 
be.  whether  the  humble  panta  preaaer  or  an  Induatrlal  giant, 
whether  the  corner  grocery  or  the  chain  atore. 

When  bigneaa.  even  though  wrapped  In  the  flag,  and  anointed 
with  large  and  laudable  words,  haa.  however,  no  Juatlflcatlon  to 
worker,  consumer,  and  inveator  through  Its  mechanlca.  but  ac- 
quires Blae  only  X)  dominate  the  market,  to  freeze  out  Its  compet- 
itors, to  lasue  aecurltlea  against  write-ups,  to  permit  huge  under- 
writing and  legal  feca,  to  feed  the  ^^anlty  of  promoters,  to  deprlva 
Investors  of  a  real  and  effective  control,  to  allow  huge  salaries  and 
bonuses  to  Insiders,  to  become.  In  fact,  a  '•milking  machine."  It 
haa  no  Justification,  and  in  the  Interest  of  all  buslneas  and  the 
survival  of  democracy  itaeU  It  ahould  be  ruled  off  the  field  of  cur 
enterprlae. 

E^ven  thotigh  some  economiea  In  finance,  and  the  cost  of  capital 
through  the  diversity  of  risk  and  the  greater  suppoaed  aecurity 
of  far-flung  buslneaa  unite  may  flow  from  bigneaa,  yet,  if  It  de- 
pends only  on  alleged  or  real  economiea,  in  tha  field  of  finance 
rather  than  In  the  mechanlca  of  operation,  I  doubt  if  such  bigneaa 
can  or  ahould  be  tolerated.  The  coet  of  public  111  will  and  social 
unrest  recurring  through  theee  flnanclal  emplrea  must  in  the  long 
or  short  run  overwelgh  any  alleged  advanUges.  With  respect  to 
thia  kind  of  buaineaa  I  believe  President  Roosevelt  is  unquea- 
iionably  correct,  and  he  and  Congreaa  should  bo  supported  by 
buaineaa  leaders  aa  we  all  set  our  handa  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

In  this  connection  I  can  do  no  more  than  give  my  humble  «jn- 
doraement  to  the  •dliorlal,  Unmerglng  for  Proflt,  in  the  March 
number  of  Fortune  Magazine,  This  article  was  not  wTltten  by 
reds,  pinks,  or  buslneaa  haters.  It  was  written  by  candid  friends 
of  private  enterprise  From  It  I  quoto  these  words;  "Thus 
collectivism  In  industry  begets  collectivism  In  government." 
Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend. 

This  necessity  to  difTerentiate  aa  to  the  functlona  and  purpose 
of  bigneaa  leads  me  to  doubt  tf  a  rigid  deflnttlon  of  inclusion 
and  exclusion,  applicable  to  all  cases,  can  be  written  into  law. 
Rather,  it  aeems  lo  me,  we  will  still  lieed  the  old  "rule  of  reason" 
applied,  or  preapplled  to  the  particular  case  in  the  light  of  the 
public  interest  by  a  disinterested  admlnUtratlve  agency,  review- 
able by  the  courts. 

The  man  In  the  crow's-nest  and  the  man  In  the  boiler  room  each 
see  things  that  the  other  doea  not  see.  And  each  should  realize 
that  fact.  Public  men  in  the  crow's-nest  should  come  down  to 
the  boiler  room  and  see  what  the  buslneaaman  is  up  against,  and 
once  In  a  while  the  buslnessmon  should  climb  into  the  crow's-neat 
and  scan  the  whole  horlaon  of  hia  ship's  action.  Then  he  would 
better  understand  what  Presidents  and  Congressmen  and  Governors 
and  township  trustees  are  up  against. 

It  Is.  in  fact,  in  this  great  field  of  public  relations  that  American 
enterprlae  is  weakest.  No  one.  of  course,  deserves  moral  condemna- 
tion as  a  Neandorthaler  or  reactionary  because  he  has  been  so 
Immersed  in  the  boiler  room  of  buslneas  that  he  sees  only  boiler- 
room  problems.  Someone  must  watch  boiler-room  problems. 
And  the  man  In  the  boiler  room  la  no  doubt  as  anxious  to  get 
to  harbor  aa  the  man  in  the  crow's  nest  and  probably  works  harder 
at  It.     So  let  us  omit  cuss  words  and  cooperate. 

But,  in  all  kindneas.  it  seems  to  me  that  businessmen  have 
themselves  helped  to  produce  conditions  which  they  themselves 
condemn. 

IX  we  are  to  save  tree  enterprise,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
be  done  chiefly  by  industrial  self-dlsclpllne  placing  limlU  on 
greed,  recognlaing  the  trusteeship  of  management — not  for  stock- 
holders only,  but  for  labor  and  the  conaumer — thus  eradicating 
the  evila  of  capitalism  by  self -surgery  and  making  it  ftinction  in 
the  interest  of  the  masses  without  whose  support  it  cannot  function 
at  all. 

In  a  notable  papwr  4  years  ago  Oustave  Cassel  of  Sweden  pointed 
out  that  the  preeaure  of  business  interests  upon  government  for 
special  privileges  for  themselves  or  legislative  handcuffs  for  their 
competitors  leads  Inevitably  to  "planned  economy"  and,  hence,  to 
dictatorship. 

BecavLse  government  grants  favors  to  capitalists,  it  Is  appealed 
to  to  grant  equalizing  favcn^  to  workers. 

Because  It  creates  agencies  to  benefit  producers.  It  perforce  must 
create  other  agencies  to  protect  consumers — the  consumers'  bureau 
and  the  producers'  bureau,  each  begging  Congress  for  nwre  money 
to  checkmate  the  other. 

And  80  government  goes  about  grasping  for  more  and  more 
power  to  cope  with  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  It  has  Itself  created. 

Meantime,  the  Invisible  government  is  constantly  at  work  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  hog  the  cake  and  distribute  the  crusts  of 
governmental  favor.  And  all  of  this,  let  me  repeat,  is  initiated  not 
alone  by  pink  young  professors,  but  by  business  interests  seeking 
statutory  refuges  from  the  competitive  struggle  they  praise  so 
highly — on  paper. 


Meantime,  members  of  legislative  bodies  art  overworked  with 
problems  beyond  their  time,  strength,  and  experience,  and  out> 
side  ihcir  proper  Jurisdiction.  Tlie  Inevitable  tendency  Is  lo  dele- 
gate their  powers  to  a  vast  bureaucracy.  What  they  thcmaolvea 
do  Is  dune  poorly,  nnd  the  resulting  loss  of  confldence  In  the 
ablllly  as  well  as  tho  dlslnterestednesa  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment calls  for  louder  cries  for  stronger  man,  and  hence  for  the 
strong  man  htmaelf  who  tn  turn  makes  his  mlstaksa— «f  which 
Wapoleon  and  the  Kaiaer  are  only  two  of  many  that  sent  whole 
nations  to  disaster. 

Out  of  this  tanglefoot  that  Is  throttling  and  discrediting  free 
enterprlae,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  economic  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  will  free  biulneasmen  from  the  shackles  wrought 
In  large  part  by  themselves. 

Whatever  may  be  aald  In  Justification  of  any  one  of  theae 
governmental  favors  to  a  particular  group,  considered  by  Itaelf. 
yet  in  their  total  aspect  It  Is  almoat  certain  that  the  pocket  of 
some  Amerlcar  is  impoverished  by  the  exact  amoimt  by  whlcb 
another  pocket  is  legislatively  e,»rtched:  that  the  total  wealth 
and  purchasing  power  of  'che  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  not  increased 
a  nickel.  On  the  contrary.  It  ts  almost  equally  certain  that  our 
people  have  been  denied  the  almost  limitless  potentulltlea  of 
our  science  and  technology  by  these  policies  which  hold  the  v  m- 
brcUa  of  paternalism  over  IncfDclency  and  senility.  In  proof  of 
this,  is  it  not  true  that  the  enterprises  which  led  the  van  of 
recent  recovery — notably  automobiles  and  petroleum — are  thoao 
which  arc  the  farthest  from  bureaucratic  control,  the  freeat  of  the 
favors  and  subsidies  and  protection  of  government,  and  the  most 
subject  lo  the  competitive  streasoa  of  free  enterprise? 

I  would  listen  long  and  attentively  to  an  argument  that  the 
future  of  free  enterprise  requires  the  abandonmeot.  step  by  step. 
of  all  thcae  immunities  and  privileges  and  the  gradual  restoration 
of  comi)eiiilon  in  nil  things  save  theft,  fraud,  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  human  Iseings 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  aame  government  that  Axes  prices 
for  commodities,  rents,  and  interest,  can  with  equal  logic  tit 
wages,  either  up  or  down,  and  shorten  or  lengthen  hours  of  work. 
Il  all  depends  on  who  controls  the  government  In  Germany  and 
other  countries  today  Induatrlal  workers  are  repc^rtrd  to  be  re- 
quired to  carry  a  work  card,  which  easily  baoomes  the  European 
equivalent  of  the  hnted  blacklist.  Take  It  or  leave  It.  Is  this  to 
be  the  reward  of  the  American  workman  for  rushing  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  solution  of  his  troubles?  If  so.  "planned  economy" 
will  have  a  sour  taste  for  his  children. 

American  Industry  has  been  built  on  the  struggle  fnr  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  by  offering  most  and  best  for  least.  That  la  competi- 
tive capitalism  at  its  best.  It  becomes  destructive  when  It  Is  n  com- 
petition of  who  win  pay  the  least  wages.  The  responalblllty  of 
industrial  management  lo  build  a  floor  below  whlrh  wages  are  not 
lo  go  is  tremendous  American  industries  must  cooperate  with  each 
other,  and  with  Government,  lo  find  ways  nnd  means  by  which  the 
masses  who  wish  to  work  may  live  In  decent  comfort  and  aecurity. 
The  choice,  as  I  aoe  It,  Is  twtween  wages  and  taxea;  between  froa 
government  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  ancient 
tyrannies  und?r  modern  maaks. 

Although  I  cannot  demonstrate  It  on  a  blackboard,  I  have  a  feel- 
ing— as  compelling  as  a  religious  conviction — that  tf  Industry  will 
constantly  pass  on  to  the  worker  and  the  customer  the  savings  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  invention,  rather  than  siphon  them  oflf 
Into  the  pools  of  watered  securities,  and  unearned  bonuses.  It  will  by 
thst  process  keep  distribution  and  production  In  balsnoe.  and  go  aa 
far  toward  Utopia  as  our  poor  human  natures  will  go  or  be  driven. 

Constitutional  democracy  and  competitive  enterprise  are  two  sides 
of  the  same  shield.  When  either  goes  the  other  goea.  When  both 
go.  civil  rights  go — liberty  of  thought,  of  the  press,  of  religion.  When 
government  assumes  or  ts  forced  to  aasume  the  PesponsiblUty  for 
the  economic  security  of  all  its  citisens.  It  will  not  tolerate  an  effec- 
tive opposition  to  the  methods  choeen  br  government.  Economic 
compulsion  means  political  compulsion. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  all  history,  ancient,  medieval,  and  mod- 
ern. We  cannot  have  centralization  In  Industry  and  decentraliza- 
tion in  government.  When  we  abandon  the  competition  of  the 
open  market  we  return  to  the  very  system  of  court  favorites  and 
sycophants  and  graft  and  corruption  which  our  fathers  once  crossed 
the  stormy  North  Atlantic  to  escape.  Then  business  exists  only  by 
paying  political  tribute.  Then  the  little  man  and  the  new  Idea  are 
frozen  out.  Then  volume  falls  and  prices  rise.  Then  decadence 
begins.  Then  the  competition  of  excellence  ends.  Then  the  stand- 
ard of  living  falls  for  everyone,  the  poor  most  of  all. 

You  businessmen  are  the  inescnpable  partners  of  progreaa.  The 
laboratories  have  done  more  for  mankind  than  the  legislatures.  The 
chemist  has  done  more  than  the  Congressman,  the  physicist  more 
thsn  the  politician. 

Government  cannot  save  democracy.  But  business  and  govern- 
ment can  save  democracy.  And  what  a  precious  legacy  It  ts  to  hand 
down  to  our  children.  Eto  the  modern  Caesars  offer  us  anything 
better?  No.  Free  enterprise  and  free  government  are  the  best 
fruits  of  all  the  ages. 

And  so.  In  closing,  let  me  voice  what  I  believe  is  in  your  own 
hearts. 

In  this  world-wide  insanity  of  personal  goverrunent.  In  this  mad- 
house filled  with  dictators  serdlng  milUons  to  their  doom,  let  us 
cling  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to  a  mighty  reck 
in  a  weary  land.  God  grant  that  when  the  fever  of  theae  troubled 
times  shall  pass  constitutional  government  and  comj)etltlve  enter- 
prise will  have  saved  our  'own  dear  land  from  the  fate  of  mllllona 
abroad  who  thought  there  was  something  better  than  liberty 
under  law. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY     I 

OF  CONN»rrTCOT  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R EPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  A\wH  20.  1938  1 

On  iJie  life,  cliarmcter.  and  public  irrtce  of  Hon.  WnxuM  P.  Coh- 
I T.  Jr  .  late  a  BaprawnteUv*  Mm  the  State  of  MaaBaciiuwUs 

and  my  colleagues,  Matthew 
deUcmcy  of  thought  and  feel- 

oncc  Slid  of  ano'Jher  f.reat. 
hskl  might  well  apply  to  our 


Ui-.  8HANL£Y.     Mr.  Speaker 
ArtKld.  with  that  charactcriBtlc 
ing  rhlch  dominate  his  poetry 
strong  moral  character,  words 
bek>'«a  New  Wnglanrt  coUeague. 

Ob  strong  coul.  by 
T^rrlemt  tbou  now 
Surely  has  not 
Somewhere  surely 
In  the  aoun^ng 
Of  being  U  pra< 
Zealoixs.  beneficent 
StUi  11^  a  trumptf 
Those  wbo  with 
Tread  the 
Twlxl  Tice  and 
Tnla  way  thy  wot* 
ThU  was  thy  life 


b«ei 


Ukv 


practlc  id 


bordertind 

vtr  ;\ie 


what  ahore 
Tot  that  force 
left  vain, 
ifar 

houae  vast 
that  atrength 
flnn! 

dost  rouat 
hklf-open  eyea 
dim 
Revlvest, 


u  iwn  earth. 


thji 


Those  of  us  who  had  the 
perionallty  of  Buxy  CowKaY 
euk«ies  In  that  poem — for 
the  unforfettable  picture  of  his 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvei 
recognition  of  the  Chairman. 
acklresaes  the  Chair,  the  whole 
in  fager  expectancy  awalta  his 
cal  foea  recognized  In  him  the 
best  of  frtends. 

K!e  was  a  llTlng  example  of 
ma^i.  WQllam  Butler  Teats, 
character,  aald: 

^r  the  good  are 
Save  by  an  evil 


prljniege  of  enjoying  the  lovable 

will  read  the  profoundest  of 

was  BiUy.    Still  with  us  is 

appearance  in  the  center  aisle 

where  he  has  rushed  to  seek 

his  right  band  aloft  as   he 

iouse  welcomes  his  entry  and 

words.    Even  partisan  politl- 

fairest  of  colleagues  and  the 


hm 


And  any  was  alwajrs  mern 
re  the  qualities  that  made 
In  effort.  In  siudy.  In  soiig.  and 
Id  cterotlon  to  his  work  and  friends. 


WUliain  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORLU. 


napraaant  attw 


tlie  grand  old  name  of  gentle- 
he  Irish  delineator  of  Celtic 


ilwaya  the  merry 
cbance     •     •     •• 


and  always  good,  and  those 

so  keen  in  all  he  did — keen 

n  sparkling  oonversation,  and 


ADDRESS 


HON.  EUGENpE  B.  CROWE 

or   INIIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    lEPRESENTATIVES 

.  d  pril  2§.  1939 

and   putUc    aanrlcc   ot   Hon.   Wiujam   P. 
from   the  State  of   Maasa- 


Od   tlM   Ufa.   ebaractar. 
CoMinaiT.  Jr .  late  a 
ckuaetta 

Mr.  CROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  death  of  our  coDeague  and 
my  good  friend.  William  P.  C<  wifxaT.  Jr.,  was  a  disUnct  loss 
to  the  HOOK  as  wen  as  a  dto  Inct  km  to  labor  and  to  the 
coaiinon.  plain  people  of  the  nation.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  rank  and  fUe  of  the  people;  in  fact,  he  appeared  to  be 
the  friend  of  all  people.  TheJc  Is  little  one  can  say  to  add 
anything  of  merit  to  the  life  o  r  so  splendid  a  feDow  as  Wn,- 
Luif  P.  ConnaT.  and  aU  oni:  can  do  Is  to  add  his  smaD 
bit  In  stKywing  bis  respect  aid  the  very  high  esteem  and 
revod  in  wfakh  Bnx  Gomifnr.  as  be  was  aflectionately 
kacvn. 


BiLLT  ComcEKY  was  a  plain   man.  a  good  man.  a  loyal 

friend,   enthuslasti rally   and   sinr?Te]y   drvoted   to   hla   lifea 
work,  the  upbuilding  of  the  aobie  cause  of  labor. 


Law  in  the  Making 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF   AR!ZON.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF'  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  10  Hegalctive  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) .  1938 


ADDRJESS    BY    HON     P.\T    UcCARRAS     OP    NKVADA.    AT    RENO. 

MARCH   26.    1938 


Mr.  ASHURST.     Mr.  PresidPnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

tc  have  printed  in  the  App*  nciix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCar- 
Ri-Nl  before  the  State  Bar  Ass<..ciation  of  Nevada  at  its  annual 
convention  held  at  Reno  on  March  25.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  Kenilpmen  of  the  S'ate  bar  of  Nevada.  I  am  deeply 
conficlous  c.i  the  honor  and  rej^pons'ibtlity  n/  addressing  this  dis- 
tinguished a5so<iation  in  my  heme  State  I  hope  that  in  attempt- 
liig  to  devtMop  a  theme  which  I  believe  tn  be  of  Interest  to  the 
biT  of  America  today  I  shall  not  And  myelf  In  the  categoHi'  of 
the  attorney  '.n  •h'-  story  It  is  related  that  a  long-winded  coun- 
selor was  arguing  a  'cchnlcal  r;is<-  before  one  of  tlie  Judges  ot 
tlie  superior  court.  He  had  drifted  alnni'  in  such  a  dcsultor,-  way 
tliat  It  was  hard  to  keep  truck  of  what  '.le  was  trying  to  present. 
The  Jud^je  had  ^iL-^t  ren'ecl  a  very  sviggestive  yawn.  'I  sincerely 
t;-ust  that  I  am  not  unduly  trP5pa.s5tni:  fjn  The  time  of  this  court," 
said  the  lawyer  with  a  suspicion  of  sarcasm  In  his  voice.  "There 
u  some  difference"  the  Judge  qu;etlv  observed,  "'between  tres- 
passing on  time  and  encroaching  on  etfrnity," 

That  I  am  dealing  with  scmf  phases  of  a  subject  that  is  ever- 
liistmgly  transitory  may  be  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  ap- 
plicant who  wa.s  taklne  an  examination  before  the  court  for  ad- 
nosslon  to  the  bar  Dun-.ii:  'hn  <■(  ur'ie  ')t  the  pxamlnatlon  Ihe 
court  rather  pummeled  the  applicant  with  quei'tlons  from  Black- 
stone  and  Kent  and  nth-r  lec.U  hchts  of  antiquity  ''I  didn't 
s:udy  anything  about  thas<"  fell<iwb  ■  complained  the  applicant. 
■WThat  did  you  study''"  asked  one  of  the  Judges  "I  studied  the 
s-.atutc8  of  the  State."  he  replied  "I  .studied  them  hard.  .\slc 
me  a  question  abovit  them  and  I  will  .show  you.  That  is  where 
I  got  my  legal  knowledge  '  My  young  friend,"  said  the  austere 
Jidge.  "you  had  better  i)e  careful,  for  some  day  the  legislature 
might  naeet   and   repeal   everything   you   know'" 

It  Is  In  the  bar  of  any  locality  that  the  local  concept  of 
luw  originates  and  grows  and  from  the  bar  people  In  the  every- 
day waits  of  life  within  the  community  take  their  ideas  as  to 
^  hat  the  law  is  in  re-ility  If  vour  concept  !s  wrong,  then  society, 
t'X>,  mav  form  an  erroneous  conclusion  So  the  bar  Is  entrusted 
with  a  twofold  duty  to  mold  and  to  make  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  law 

The  real  orlgtn  of  the  law  is  simple  yr*  divine.  It.s  sweep  is 
universal  Its  authonty  Is  e*emn!  It  touches  our  existence  before 
^e  really  exist  It  is  yet  reach mg  after  us  when  we  are  humwnly 
gone  The  beautiful  precept*  of  the  Decalog  are  universal 
among  all  people  The  three  di.stlnct  features  of  the  moral  law  are 
CDHsptcuous  tn  the  ^tnrv  of  Eden  The  command  to  dresB  the 
garden  Is  the  mandat»*  the  interdiction  to  partake  of  a  certain 
f-uit  h!  the  prohibition:  the  privilege  to  eat  certain  other  fruit 
Ui  the  permissive  element. 

Empires  have  n.ser,  and  fallen,  and  we  even  witness  their  eur- 
rrnt  rise  and  fall  but  thmuwh  it  all  the  simple  expresRion  of  the 
len  Commandments  are  the  compendium  of  our  moral  phlloBophy 
and  emphasize  the  truth  that  'he  more  homely  and  concise  the 
expression  of  the  law  the  more  lasting  Is  Its  duration  and  the 
ciore  lo^^d  is  lt.<  existence 

In  reality  there  Is  one  and  only  one  keystone  In  the  arch  of  the 
rules  of  human  conduct  and  It  Is  the  all -supporting  element  of 
equity.  This  priceless  thing  Is  chiseled  from  the  quarry  of 
equality,  fabricated  m  the  structure  of  our  common  nature  It 
^r%M  Phllo  who  called  It  "the  mother  of  Justice  "  To  tn-5ure  this 
everlasting  element  to  the  people  of  a  new  government,  in  a  new 
^'orW.  v»e  framed,  molded  and  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
t'nited  States  This  was  a  great  experimental  framework,  wrought 
from  a  historic  forge  livid  with  human  adversities  and  tortuoua 
experience,  where  martyrs  had  hung  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
■nd  armies  had   marched   In  opposition  to  oppressive  rule.     This 
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•  eompromlse  into  which  were  molded  the  daring  and  g:amble8 
of  some,  the  traditions  and  tortures  of  others,  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  yet  others,  but  through  all  there  prevailed  the  one  domi- 
nating thought,  that  no  one  elem.ent  or  segment  of  those  who  were 
to  abide  within  and  imder  this  Government,  shotild  ever  subju- 
gate or  hold  dominance  over  all,  without  the  will  of  the  majority. 

To  accomplish  their  paramount  object,  a  representative  democ- 
racy was  set  up  with  checks  and  balances  flowing  from  three 
distinct,  coexistent,  independent,  and  yet  Inseparable  sources:  The 
makers  of  the  law  for  the  sovereign — the  people:  the  executor  of 
the  law  for  the  sovereign — ^the  people;  the  judicial  declarators  of 
the  law  for  the  sovereign — the  people. 

The  organic  law  carefully  retained  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
In  the  people  and  jealously  limited  those  that  would  be  relln- 
qtilshed.  The  founders  of  the  Constitution  were  not  codifying  old 
customs  or  policies  that  had  been  molded  into  habits  by  long  use, 
as  did  Coke  and  Blackstone.  The  founders  knew  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  who  were  valiantly  emerging 
from  the  force  and  effect  of  the  old  cxistoms  and  conditions.  The 
founders  were  facing  a  new  emergency  in  a  new  land,  where  not 
homogeneous  people  but  heterogeneotis  groups  would  come  from 
afar  to  populate  and  progress  in  new  surroundings.  So  the  au- 
thority for  the  law  in  the  making  was  provided,  the  limitations 
speclfled.  and  above  all,  the  thing  paramount  and  most  worshiped 
through  all  the  recorded  ages — Individual  human  liberty — was 
most  carefully  guarded. 

Woodrow  Wilson  defined  our  democracy  as  "one  whose  powers 
have  been  adapted  to  the  Interests  of  the  people  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  individual  liberty,"  I  would  not  attempt  to  expand 
this  thought  at  len^h.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  It  Is  a  fountain  of 
Informative  thought  flowing  from  the  eternal  springs  of  himian 
nature,  and  the  closer  we  keep  the  contact  between  the  people 
and  the  governing  power,  the  more  the  governing  power  will  hold 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  people,  without  which  such  governing 
power  cannot  long  endure.  As  evidence  of  this,  far-flting  dynasties 
have  faltered  in  their  stride,  some  to  adjtist  themselves  before  too 
late  and  extend  more  and  more  autonomy  and  home  rule  to  their 
territories  remote;  others  completely  to  change  their  form  of 
government  because  of  the  evidence  of  disintegration. 

No  statesman  of  old.  however  visionary  and  farslghted,  could 
have  anticipated  the  conditions  attendant  upon  our  era.  A  let- 
ter by  the  post  was  a  luxury  In  the  day  of  Pranltlin.  Last  night 
I  talked  in  conversational  tones  with  a  friend  In  Paris,  Prance. 
WUliam  Henry  Harrison  rode  his  horse  up  Capitol  Hill  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  as  President;  Franklin  Roosevelt  traveled  by  air 
from  Albany  to  Chicago  to  accept  the  nomination  of  his  party. 
In  the  day  of  Jenny  Lind  people  of  means  paid  a  great  price  to 
hear  the  human  songbird.  Today,  a  prospector  on  yonder  hUl- 
Blde  may  turn  a  button  and  hear  Kirsten  Flagstad  or  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra.  In  the  days  of  Hamilton  a  shoemaker  would 
do  well  to  produce  a  pair  of  shoes  In  a  week.  Today  a  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  comes  from  one  factory  In  a  single  day.  It  took 
7  years  to  weave  the  cables  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  was  spanned  by  a  bridge  three  times  the  dimension  of 
that  over  the  East  River  in  less  than  3  years.  There  are  some 
$40,000,000  Invested  today  in  airplanes  In  America  alone — some 
20.000  persons  engaged  in  the  Industry  of  air  commerce  and 
travel.  One  htmdred  and  twenty-nine  millions  of  souls  In  this 
country,  each  with  his  conception  of  individual  liberty  live  under 
the  law  and  look  to  the  law  to  work  out  their  destinies,  socially 
and  economically. 

Complex  and  novel  may  seem  the  law  when  It  attempts  to  meet 
the  needs  and  tendencies  of  this  age  in  this  land  of  ours,  and 
unless  you,  as  members  of  the  profession,  keep  the  basic  ftinda- 
mentals  in  constant  view  and  mind,  a  nation  may  have  soon 
lost  Its  recognition  of  the  things  essential  for  which  the  organic 
law  was  founded. 

Decade  after  decade  brings  demand  for  the  law  In  new  form, 
but  however  well  we  may  fulfill  this  demand,  the  old  principles 
remain  the  same.  We  may  reset  the  gems  of  equity  and  justice, 
we  may  even  obscure  them  in  the  luster  of  Jewels  less  rare.  They, 
however,  are  the  demanded  things  and  their  absence  is  soon  de- 
tected. Changing  society  clamors  for  new  rights,  new  limitations, 
new  Ubertles.  Emergencies  come  and  go,  giving  rise  to  frag- 
mentary laws  to  cope  with  the  passing  hour.  New  mechanism 
is  demanded  to  give  old  law  a  different  effect.  New  doctrines  are 
forthcoming  with  their  tenets  as  to  the  functions  of  government, 
as  to  the  real  office  of  society  and  its  effect  in  the  affairs  of 
men. 

Criticism  of  our  Constitution  Is  on  the  tongue  of  some  who 
may  not  have  drunk  deep  from  the  spring  of  governmental  lore, 
and  whose  lips  have  only  touched  the  cup  of  knowledge.  New 
rights  and  new  liberties  are  In  greater  demand  as  economic  stress 
presents  Itself.  A  shift  of  power  or  apparent  control  from  one 
group  to  another  may  give  rise  to  new  demands  for  new  rights 
and  new  liberties,  or  may  give  rise  to  new  curtailments  of  the 
liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people.  These  changes  sometimes  con- 
stitute the  underlying  force  for  drastic  legislative  action.  Some- 
times they  are  the  impetus  for  new  expressions  coming  from 
judicial  authority  and  resulting  in  judicial  lawmaking. 

It  has  been  frequently  charged  that  our  cdd  legal  systom  has 
retarded  the  speed  of  social  advance.  I  maintain  that  it  has 
merely  stood  as  a  check  not  against  quick  action  but  against  \ux- 
(tuly  hasty  action — against  faulty  planning  and  looaely  drafted 


legislation,  which  are  botmd  to  result  from  an  eagemeas  to  go 
forward  and  from  the  general  conftislon  of  these  troubled  times. 

Obviously,  when  Congress  is  called  up<m  to  Ignore  questions  of 
constitutionality  as  in  the  first  Ouffey  Coal  Act,  it  Is  the  duty  of 
the  courts  to  rule  adversely.  When  an  administrative  agency  falls 
to  follow  Its  law.  as  did  the  Coal  Comraisslon  under  the  second 
Guffey  Act,  In  neglecting  to  hold  the  hf-arlngs  which  were  speci- 
fied, again  the  courts  are  duty-bound  to  prevent  the  usurping  of 
rights  of  citizens  without  due  process  cf  law.  In  cases  such  as 
these  a  strong.  Independent,  nonpolltlcal  court  is  required.  The 
courts  must  condemn  a  faulty  law  or  a  governmental  action  just 
as  a  building  inspector  must  condemn  a  building  which  does  not 
follow  the  construction  code.  In  framing  the  first  Prazler-Lemke 
Act,  for  example.  Congress  was  careless,  and  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
unanimously  disapproved.  The  second  act,  which  was  properly 
drawn,  was  unanimously  upheld. 

When  delegations  of  po^er  follow  an  orderly  course,  they  do  not 
take  from  the  liberties  of  the  people  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  a 
route  toward  new  freedom  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Government  which  reaches  out  to  lend'  assistance  or  to  correct 
abuses  where  the  old  imregulated  economy  has  failed.  I  would  be 
the  last  to  deny  the  necessity  for  reasonable  delegations  of  regu- 
latory power.  My  pending  bUl  to  create  an  aviation  authca-lty 
follows  the  tested  principle  that  the  safety,  the  rates,  the  fair  trade 
practices,  and  the  planned  development  of  a  public  system  of 
transportation  needs  to  be  backed  by  the  firm  but  kindly  control  ot 
an  Impartial  public  body. 

Such  regulation  inevitably  requires  a  jTantlng  of  power  by  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  specialized  prot>lems  which  are  too  many  and  too 
complicated  for  a  prompt  or  weU-consl<lered  decision  on  the  al- 
ready overcrowded  calendars  of  the  Senate  and  House.  As  long  as 
Congress  retains  and  jealously  guards  its  constitutional  right  to 
modify  or  withdraw  such  grants  of  authority;  as  long  as  It  shapes 
Its  new  laws  to  prevent  an  unlimited  arid  uncontroUable  assump- 
tion of  power  by  the  enforcement  agencies;  and  as  long  as  the 
courts  stand  supreme  in  ruling  whether  or  not  the  new  authority 
goes  beyond  that  which  the  people  granted  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, all  is  well. 

But  it  Is  evident  that  in  aome  ways  tlie  Government  has  moved 
far  and  beyond  this  reasonable  and  protected  limit  of  authcnity. 
Thus  far  the  reservations  which  the  Congress  has  written  into  the 
new  laws,  together  with  the  decisions  of  our  courts,  have  made  this 
new  power  a  tenuous  one.  Much  of  the  emergency  authority  which 
has  been  given  to  the  Executive  is  derived  frcnxi  temporary  acts, 
renewed  last  year  but  to  expire  again  In  another  year  or  two  unless 
Congress  sees  fit  once  more  to  extend  them.  Such  broad  discretion 
as  the  alteration  of  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar,  the  Neutrality 
Act.  the  lending  p>ower  of  the  Reconstrui:tion  Finance  Corporation, 
and  the  continuance  of  an  emergency  program  of  public  works  are 
bound  up  in  these  temporary  measvu^s. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  the  law  in  its  making  or  Its  re- 
making, has  not  placed  the  Government  irrevocably  iieyond  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  designel  for  the  protection  Off  a 
free  people. 

But  there  is  a  boundary  beyond  which  the  diffusion  of  authority 
relinquished  to  the  Executive,  the  quasi  •judicial' and  quasi-legisla- 
tive agencies,  becomes  a  power  not  only  to  carry  out  the  duties 
assigned  by  the  pec^les'  Congress;  but.  In  effect,  to  issue  new 
edicts  and  orders  which  have  the  effect  of  law.  Thiis,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  not  only  are  new  laws  being  made  but  the  very  prooeas 
of  lawmaking  is  being  carried  toward  a  basic  change — toward  a 
shift  in  control  from  the  hands  of  the  pe<^le  to  the  arbitrary 
command  of  bureaucracies  and  branch  bureaucracies  multiplying 
in  Washington  and  reaching  out  to  thu  remotest  comers  of  the 
country.  Unless  the  people  soon  realizi;  the  full  Import  of  this 
change  Congress  will  have  flelegated  much  of  its  power  so  that 
the  people  wUl  be  governed  by  rules  and  regulations  rather  than 
by  legislative  acts. 

InaU  these  transitions  catised  by  new  common  conditions  and 
emei^encies  the  law  must  come  from  ttie  constituted  representa- 
tives of  the  sovereign  people.  Wiiatever  may  be  the  impetus  for 
the  new  rule  of  human  conduct,  when  it  Issues  from  the  authority 
set  up  for  the  purpose,  then  the  law  In  the  making  Is  orderly 
under  our  form  of  government,  and  the  law  and  its  restilt  can  be 
viewed  and  changed  by  the  sovereign,  the  people.  The  surging 
evolution  through  which  we  are  passing,  whUe  it  makes  Its  de- 
mands for  more  and  more  new  fomas  of  rights  and  liberties,  mtist 
needs  enlist  our  attention  to  the  end  that  we  cope  with  the  need 
but  at  the  same  time  conserve  the  source  of.  all  law  under  our 
system  of  grovemment.  The  history  at  American  law  is  replete 
with  the  creation  of  new  rights  running  abreast  of  new  conditions 
in  oiu-  social  and  economic  changes. 

Our  Government.  If  It  was  created  for  any  one  great  tMng  more 
than  for  another,  was  created  to  listen  to  the  heartbeats  of  hu- 
manity In  most  lowly  surroundings.  We  have  met  this  objective 
progressively.  We  have  been  in  the  vantruard  of  the  world's  army 
of  uplift.  The  toUer  has  been  advanced  and  many  o^  his  rights 
crystallized  into  the  statutes.  The  relationship  of  employee 
and  employer  have  been  clarified  and  the  right  of  the  toUer  to 
quit  work  in  mass  and  to  enforce  Improved  coiulttlons  and  to 
instire  proper  compensation  has  been  re(X>gnlzed,  and  likewise  the 
right  for  coUectlve  bargaining.  In  agriculture,  in  oommeroa, 
and  in  indtjstry  calls  for  new  rights  to  meet  new  and  rhangad 
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conditVona  bava  been  met.  In  tlM 
clamjred  a^ainat  tbe  waaleful  uae 
and   .bmU  call  baa  found  reply. 

Nrw  metboda  to  malLe  old  light  i 
Inability    to    mold    tbe   old    law 
methoda  and  ways  erf  court 
old  c  nea  ar«  too  dlUtory  or  too 
to  apply  accepted  principles  to 
tc  tte  administrative  proceea  whicli 
Iti  r'«Ateat  place  In  a  new  way  foi 
ally   -here  ta  today  creeping  Into 
V hereby  tbe  functions  of  the 
stituuKl   repreaentaUves   of   the 
poln  .«d    Indinduala    and    to 
Tbeae  groupa.  commiaalons, 
■tyl«'1.   are  clothed  with  powers 
of  n.les  and  regulatlooa.     Here 
concfpt  of  law  In  the  making, 
of  law,  a  source  entirety  foreign 
reaer.tatlTe  democratic  form  of 
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The  scope  covered  by  these  sources  of  law  In  the  making  might 
belter  be  visualized  when  we  learn  that  between  1862  and  1900  there 
were  only  120  ExecuUve  orders  issued.  Between  1900  and  1929  there 
were  issued  about  5.000  Executive  orders.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  Information  as  to  the  number  of  Executive  orders  issued 
by  officials  to  whom  the  President  has  delegated  authority.  We  may 
gel  some  conception  of  It  when  we  note  that  the  National  Recovery 
Admimstration  dunng  the  first  year  of  Its  existence  isBued  approxi- 
mi.tely  3.000  administrative  orders  touching  every  human  activity 
frcm  bootblacks  to  bankers. 

.V  special  committee  of  the  Ameriran  Bar  A.ssoclatlon  reported  that 
In  addition  to  3  000  admmlstrauvp  orders  laeued  during  the  year 
numerous  regulations  were  to  be  found  among  6.000  press  releases. 
Tte  American  Bar  Association  committee  estimates  that  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Admiruitration  alone  produced  more  than  10.000 
pa^es  of  administrative  law  in  a  single  year,  and  it  was  but  one  ol 
miiny  rule-making  agencies. 

rhe  old  commentator  who  said  ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  no 
man"  would  have  to  revi.se  hi.«!  famous  line  were  he  living. 

Our  Government  has  ?rov/u  tc  be  a  maze  of  diversified  activitlea, 
of  interlocking  directorates,  of  chain  control  through  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  series  of  holding  companies,  and  of  hide-and-seek  book- 
keeping with  Its  grant-s,  rece.ssioii-s,  and  Interagency  transfers  of 
funds.  Complexity  and  confusion  arise,  first  of  all,  In  the  great 
number  of  agencies  created  to  administer  the  new  functions  o« 
gcvemment.  and  then  ::i  the  countless  orders  and  decisions  which 
tfcey  are  rendering 

More  than  100  agencies  have  been  established  in  the  Capital 
of  the  Nation  during  the  past  10  years.  While  a  majority  of 
tliiese  were  expressly  authorized  by  Congress,  some  of  the  most 
Lcaportant  offices  were  set  up  under  the  broad  terms  of  orie  or 
another  of  the  emergency  acta,  which  gave  blanket  permission  for 
ruch  creation.  So  far  beyond  the  control  of  Congreas  had  the 
cieation  of  agencies  gone  that  in  1933  certain  Federal  corporations 
were  chartered  Ln  Delaware  lo  have  perpetual  existence  and  to  do 
almost  anything  Their  existence  was  scarcely  known.  The  papers 
o;'  incorporation  wrre  marked  "do  not  publish. ' 

Many  have  chosen  U)  cail  these  new  agencies  "bureaus,"  and 
hence  we  have  the  coined  word  "bureauracy  "  Bureauracy  grows 
with  rapidity  when  given  a  free  hand  We  see  hosts  of  new 
agencies,  officers,  and  functions  today  where  there  were  nona 
yesterday  Tomorrow  others  arise.  In  addition  to  the  nuuiy  oCQces 
ointraiized  in  Wa&lungton.  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  new  agencies 
have  opened  for  business  In  every  State.  Some  Indeed  have  their 
officials  and  agents  in  every  county  and  township. 

The  old-Une  agencies  of  the  Government  were  largely  serrlca 
units  and  tn  the  main  the  public  could  take  that  service  or  leave 
it  without  being  bound  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  Many  of  the  new 
agencies,  however,  affect  the  daily  life  of  the  people  more  and 
□vore.  There  Is  increasing  drpjendency  upon  the  Federal  Govem- 
nient  in  matters  formerly  In  the  hands  of  State  and  local  authori- 
ties. Thus  the  orders  of  such  agencies  as  the  Agricultural  Adjvist- 
ment  Administration,  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Social  Security  Board,  the  Pp<ieraJ  Housing  Administration,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  many  others,  place  the 
affairs  of  millions  of  citizens  within  the  control  of  the  so-called 
bureau. 

To  the  legal  fraternity  the  multiplicity  of  orders  emanating 
from  these  authorities  is  most  ctmfusing  Many  of  the  adminis- 
trative rules  hiwinki  the  bmad  efTect  of  law,  are  not  even  pub- 
1  shed.  The  oil  ccxle  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration, 
far  example,  was  enf  irred  on  the  basis  of  provisions  which  were 
cnly  presumed  to  be  wniten  Into  the  text.  Only  after  the  legal 
t»8t  had  gone  through  the  lower  courts  and  to  the  Supreme  Court 
vas  It  discovered  that  an  important  paragraph  upon  which  the 
enforcement  wa.s  ba.^-d  had  b*-en  omitted  from  the  official  draft. 
At  present  the  execu'ive  iiiid  administrative  orders  are  published 
la  the  Federal  Rrt;ist«'r  but  are  not  codified,  a.s  are  our  national 
liws.  Here  m  our  own  State  some  of  our  most  important  Indus- 
tries upon  which  the  livelihood  at  our  citizens  depend,  are  deeply 
involved  in  these  Executive  orders,  rules,  and  regulations.  Grae- 
lag  on  the  open  public  ranee  for  example.  Is  subject  to  detailed 
regTilatlons  drawn  up  In  Washington,  and  the  Interpretations  of 
I'ederal  agents  within  the  State  become  the  final  word  to  many 
cf  our  Nevada  stockmen  I  say  "flnal  word"  because  while  power- 
ful corporations  or  organizations  mleht  be  financially  able  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  for  review  thus  testing  the  powers  of  any 
new  rule-creating  .igcr.cv  tho  averagt^  individual  finds  this  process 
too  slow,  too  costly,  and  beyond  his  understanding— inore  fre- 
quently beyond  his  puTse  Thus  he  must  conform  to  the  rules 
laade  by  appointed  individuals  as  well  as  the  law  which  was 
drafted  by  the  people's  representatives  In   Congress. 

It  is  not  that  I  would  be  so  critical  of  the  method,  but  rather 
would  I  offer  a  word  of  warning  le.st  perchance  those  on  whom 
this  power  is  conferred  lean  with  heavy  hand  upon  the  person  of 
the  individual  A  word  ot  warning  lest  these  promulgated  rules 
«nd  regulations  too  far  curtail  individual  human  rights  Yea, 
more,  a  word  of  warning  hst  in  these  promulgated  rules  and  regu- 
lations   equity,  the  "mother  of  Justice  "  be  omitted 

As  lawyers  we  ask  ourselves  Is  this  new  form  of  lawmaking 
creative  of  a  living  law  as  it  wen''  Do  these  agencies  fill  the 
r:ecesslty  of  bringing  the  lawmaking  power  close  to  the  jieople 
v'hoae  liberties  are  involved?  Have  we  Jeopardized  our  funda- 
riental  government  by  this  method'  Ti  these  inquiries  I  venture 
to  answer  thus:   All  is  well  so  long  as  we  maintain  everlastingly  in- 
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dependent  and  nonpoUtlcal  that  branch  of  our  Oovemment  into 
whose  hands  the  foxinders  placed  the  last  say  as  to  human  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  All  Is  well  so  long  as  the  avenue  for  re- 
dress of  wrongs  and  assurance  of  rights  may  be  within  the  diily 
constituted  but  independent  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  danger  flowing  from  new  devices  creating  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  become  not  only  apparent  but  real  when.  If  at  all,  some 
powerfTil  will  can  warp  the  framework  of  our  national  existence 
by  depriving  the  Individual  of  his  day  before  a  nonpollticai  court. 
May  the  fear  of  sMch  a  condition  vanish,  thus  to  Insure  a  feeling 
of  security  In  a  tolerant  citizenry. 

We  have  paid  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  by  trial  and  error. 
Without  criticizing  what  has  gone  before.  I  make  the  point  that 
we  should  profit  by  these  eijjertences.  There  is  reason  now  to 
conclude  that  when  Congress  does  not  know  what  Is  to  be  done 
with  a  delegated  authority,  Ctongress  falls  in  Its  constitutional 
duty  to  apply  the  whip  on  the  one  hand  or  the  checkreln  on  the 
other. 

The  day  of  the  lawyer  has  broadened.  He  must  study  the  law 
of  today  In  the  Ufiht  of  the  new  social  concept — a  new  economy — 
one  that  would  dispose  of  controversy  by  direct  action  rather  than 
through  the  labyrinth  of  technicalities,  yet  must  he  ever  hold 
sacred  the  fundamental  Institutions  of  our  Government. 

"Change,"  as  someone  has  said,  "is  a  calamity  we  should  run  to 
meet."  As  much  as  some  of  us  may  deplore  the  need  for  change, 
we  must  recognize  its  necessity  and  must  prepare  to  adjust  to  It. 
But.  m  fulfilling  Its  part  In  this  process  of  retuljustment,  the  legal 
profession  owes  the  people  the  full  benefit  of  accumulated  legal 
experience  In  helping  to  shape  our  new  legal  system  construc- 
tively and  progressively,  but  with  due  regard  for  the  preservation 
of  our  fundamental  structure  and  safeguards  to  human  liberty. 
Such  protection  may  not  seem  necessary  at  this  nK>ment,  but  In 
view  of  future  tincertaintles  we  must  be  wary  In  grantlnig  broad 
power  which  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  future  admin- 
istrators. Bureaucracy  tends  to  Intrench  Itself,  to  take  permanent 
root,  and  to  expand  with  ever-broadening  power  unless  It  Is  held 
firmly  within  our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  new  sources  of  the  law  to  which  I  have  referred  must  soon 
find  their  places  In  the  law  school  and  at  the  bar.  and  thus  be 
understood,  thus  to  be  curtailed,  thus  to  be  curbed  within  consti- 
tutional lines  If  we  are  to  retain  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  speak  thxis  frankly  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  bar 
of  America,  that  we  may  awaken  and  be  alert.  I  say  awaken  and 
be  alert  because  this  particular  thing  of  which  I  speak — this  prac- 
tice of  administrative  law,  so  styled,  might  be  a  fertile  field  of 
unchecked  furrow  for  the  sower  of  seeds  of  governmental  theories 
and  experiment — might  well  be  a  hotbed  for  the  foul  vreed  of  sub- 
versive Isms  and  doctrines.  The  right  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions remote  from  the  view  of  Congress  Is  a  permission  easily 
transgressed  or  exceeded:  the  Individual  or  group  whose  rights  may 
be  Invaded  may  easily  l>e  flayed  or  coerced  Into  submission. 

Democracy  is  going  through  the  fire  of  an  unbalanced  world. 
The  American  democracy  Is  the  envy  of  those  who  have  renounced 
God  and  would  regiment  man.  Having  gained  power  through  a 
play  on  the  miseries  of  mankind,  they  would  reduce  popular  gov- 
ernment to  the  shambles.  Nothing  gives  more  hope  to  their 
ambition  than  loose  laws  impinging  on  the  liberty  of  the  Individual 
at  a  time  when  depression  and  discord  bring  bewilderment. 

Who  will  look  to  the  leniency  of  the  law,  who  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  If  that  obligation  Is  not  met  and  fulfilled  by  those 
who,  having  had  the  vocation  of  the  law,  love  It  for  Itself  and 
Its  righteousness? 

American  Institutions  are  In  the  balance.  Were  they  worth 
while  to  produce  this  national  temple?  Are  they  worth  while  to 
keep  It  standing  when  all  about  Is  crumbling?  Shall  law  be  only 
a  substructure  upon  which  human  rights  shall  rest  while  from 
this  substructure  emanate  the  really  impinging  law  In  the  form 
of  rule  and  regulation,  touching  with  force  never  intended  by  the 
sovereign?  Shall  the  real  rule  of  human  conduct  be  termed 
only  a  sporadic  characteristic  of  law?  I  would  deplore  the  trend 
that  would  give  substance  to  such  a  dlsproportlcauite  thought. 

This  new  source  of  law  In  the  making  calls  for  Independent 
study,  not  only  of  Its  make-up  but  of  the  processes,  persons,  and 
philosophies  that  bring  It  into  being.  The  source  of  the  law  today 
is  a  challenge  to  the  traditions  of  the  bar.  Let  us  meet  that  chal- 
lenge by  study  and  by  fearless  pronouncement,  not  neoeasarlly  to 
do  away  with  t^ls  new  trend  so  long  as  It  respects  human  rights 
under  the  American  form  of  government,  but  rather  to  guide  Its 
course  and  mold  It  within  the  scope  of  the  sacred  provisions  of 
American  Institutions. 

As  lawyers  we  see  the  remolding,  as  It  were,  of  the  law;  we  see 
the  Infiuenoes  that  have  to  do  with  this  remolding.  As  citizens 
we  watch  the  onrush  of  social  changes  demanding  new  laws  and 
Insisting  that  old  precepts  be  swept  aside. 

My  fellows  at  the  bar,  this  Oovemment.  guiding  the  destinies  of 
129,000.000  souls,  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  by  Fate  to  tak« 
on  the  responsibility  for  the  civilization  of  the  centuries  to  come. 
Great  sources  of  law  in  foreign  lands  have  fallen  by  the  wayside, 
as  It  were.  'Where  ardent  chivalry  showed  the  way  to  happiness 
and  contentment  In  centuries  past,  where  a  great  romantic  race 
gave  Its  best  to  the  world,  today  guns  are  tearing  down  the  monu- 
ments of  the  ages  In  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  Italy — tbe  land  of 
the  Caesars — the  home  of  art  and  culture,  refinement  and  religion, 
where  In  centuries  past  laws  were  codified  and  the  Roman  Senate 
was  tha  souroe  ot  tbe  flneat  rulea  of  human  conduct — ^Italy  does 


not  know  what  form  of  government  win  be  hers  hatf  a  deoada 
hence.  Germany.  Like  one  drunk  with  power,  if  ready  to  subju- 
gate all  who  would  claim  a  semblance  of  independence.  Russia 
announces  a  new  purge  each  sunrise  and  another  doaen  or  mora 
of  the  patriots  of  the  past  faU  before  a  firing  squad.  The  Orient 
Is  on  fire.  Britain  is  so  shaping  her  course  as  to  follow  the  lines 
of  least  resistance  for  the  time  being,  while  every  day  the  admin- 
istration Is  challenged  by  the  mob.  In  all  of  these  lands  and  In  tJl 
of  these  governments  the  eyes  of  thinking  people  are  turned  toward 
the  Western  Henxisphere.  where  a  constitutional  democracy  sus- 
tains us  while  other  forms  of  government  fall. 

America,  likewise,  Is  not  free  from  the  perils  to  which  human 
rights  are  sometimes  heir.  Millions  of  imemployed  look  to  tbetr 
Government  for  sustenance.  Other  millions  engaged  In  Industry 
of  various  kinds  pray  for  encouragement — ^for  freedom  of  action. 
In  each  instance  we  find  present  the  patience  and  the  fortitude  that 
belong  to  the  American  people.  Tolerance  and  forbearance  is  ever 
present,  so  that  the  hungry  look  with  love  and  the  harassed  look 
with  patience  and  affection,  hold^  the  ever-present  ^Uaf  that 
under  American  Institutions,  founded  In  the  glorious  past,  where 
Individual  human  liberty  and  everlasting  Justice  were  the  load- 
stones of  our  creation,  this  ship  oi  state  will  keep  Its  steady  helm, 
that  It  may  pass  through  these  lashed  and  torn  waters  and  lead 
civilization  into  a  tranquil  sea  when  sanity  has  again  retumad 
to  the  throne  of  world  existence. 

We,  who  belong  to  the  bar,  must  be  the  guardians  to  see  to  It 
that  the  real  object  of  all  law  Is  forever  protected,  that  the  lowly 
and  the  humble  are  not  shorn  of  their  rights,  and  that  equity,  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  all  law,  la  retained  in  Its  proper  place  In  our 
national  development.  In  our  living  hands  we  erf  America  today 
hold  the  torch  by  the  light  of  which  the  governments  of  the  world 
of  tnnorrow  will  find  their  way.  and  finding  it.  win  thank  a  living 
God  for  our  national  courage  In  maintaining  the  institutions  sal 
up  by  free  men  for  free  men. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  10  (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) .  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HARRT  L.  HOPKINS.  ADIOMISTRATOR  OF 
WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION,  MAT  8,  1038 


ISi.  McADOO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  addrea 
deLvered  by  Hon.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Administrator  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  on  Sunday,  Blay  8.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoai}  as  follows: 

THX  WOKKS  PaOGSAlC 

For  the  sake  of  some  unnamed  critic  who  at  this  very  mcKneat 
may  be  planning  to  attack  the  W.  P.  A.  for  spending  relief  funds 
on  radio  time,  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  "not  speaking 
at  Government  expense."  This  time  Is  being  contributed  througb 
the  courtesy  of  tbe  Coliimbla  Broadcasting  System. 

The  radio  chains  and  radio  stations  of  this  country  have  mad* 
available  to  the  W.  P.  A.,  without  cost,  every  minute  of  radio  tUns 
we  ever  have  used.  I  want  to  thank  them  publicly  for  tbalr 
generosity. 

On  lifarch  13,  1036,  when  the  W.  P.  A.  was  only  a  few  months  old. 
I  issued  a  notice  to  all  W.  P.  A.  workers  which  Included  tba 
following  sentences: 

"No  employee  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  Is  required 
to  make  any  contribution  to  any  political  party.  No  person  shall 
be  employed  or  discharged  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  on 
the  ground  of  his  support  or  nonsupport  of  any  ««»«fi<<i^*^i  of  any 
political  organization." 

That  statement  was  Issued  because  ld36  was  an  election  year, 
and  partisan  voices  were  being  raised  in  a  thundar  at  charges  that 
the  holders  of  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  were  being  coerced  to  vote  in  favor  at 
the  administration  which  had  created  the  W.  P.  A. 

Now  we  are  in  anot.her  election  year  and  again  tba  chargs  is 
being  made. 

It  isn't  being  made  in  as  many  places  as  It  was  a  years  ago  and 
the  opposition  Is  being  much  nicer  to  me  personally.  They  usually 
say,  "Hopkins  means  all  right,  but  be  doesnt  know  what  the  local 
ward  heelers  are  doing  out  in  the  precincts." 

I  dont  want  anybody  to  think  I  regard  these  chsrges  lightly  or 
feel  they  are  not  important.  This  is  a  serious  matter.  I  know  full 
well  that  the  American  people  are  very  Jealous  about  tbe  way  rellaf 
funds  are  administered,  and  deeply  resent  the  Idea  of  any  political 
tampering  with  them.  Surely  I  don't  need  to  say  at  tbis  late  data 
bow  heartily  I  agree  with  this  point  of  view. 
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enitndlMd 


for«r 


Th*  W  P  A  1  Job  ta  to  direct  the 
work-rrlW  projecu  tn  roch  »  wj 
oomirunitte*  grt  tb«  mo«t  for  the 
gnm  u  locmltsed     Local  oOcUUs 
wmnt  ud  draw  tb*  pluM     Local 
pt>opl<*  wbo  un  ellflMe  for  W   P 
tb«n  to  wof  k  M  «•  can  with  tbe 

I  dant  want  ereryttolnf 
than  roil  do     We  have  to  watch 
that  ihta  praffratn  to  aound  and 
coour  unity,  and  tbe  kind  of  local 

I  h  IT*  aent  a  letter  to  e^erf  % 
tkrtpHClBg  tn  tbe  procram  which  I 

"1   want  to  repeat  once  more  ou ' 
ttoen>  can  be  abeelutely  no 
worki  for  the  Works  Pragm 
the  rlfbt  to  vole  tn  anr  election 
Moreover,  no  W  P.  A.  woner  to 
cal  pitity  or  any  eampalfn  fund  tn 
vtaor  may  attMBpt  to  Influenee  t 
eontributtona  to  campaign  fUBda 
htm     Anyone  who  oaea  bto  pealtlon 
tafluttwe  tbe  votee  at  otbara  by 


witfare 


spending  of  Pederal  money  for 
bat  both  the  worfcera  and  the 
money.    Beyond  that  tl>e  pro- 
out  the  tmproTcmenta  they 
oflelala  eerttfy  to  ««  thf 
Jotoa.  and  we  put  as  many  of 
Coogreea  approprtatea 
and  regimented   any  more 
thla  Padcral  money  and  lee 
Beyond  that,  Ifa  up  to  each 
maent  you  have  la  up  to  you 


in  thto  country  who  to  par 
4dmlnl«tcr     It  aaya  tn  part 
rulea  about  electiona  so  that 
,.     Bvery  peraon  who 

whatever  hto  job.  haa 

for  any  candidate  be  cbooeca 

Ired  to  oontrtbute  to  any  poliu- 

( Tder  to  bold  bto  }ob.    No  euper- 

Me  at  any  worlier  or  aoUclt 

tbe  people  who  work  under 

with  the  W  P  A.  in  any  way  to 

threat  or  intimidation  will  be 


WOT  ter 


mieum  matanding. 
Admii  klatratton. 


reqtired 


•H  )  on*  win  loee  hto  W  P   A.  )ob 
tlon  )r  bis  failure  to  contribute  to 
hm  teen  an  abeolute  rule  a<  the  W 
and  youra  toaae  that  there  are  no 

Kw  tot  BM  know  II  anybody 
a  pevBoaal  optnloBs  and  yo\» 


TDto  letter  wtll  be  plaeed  la  tbi  bands  al  t.8O0,0OO  worHera.  I 
mgm  want  to  tavtis  aaybedy  who  a  ids  any  evtdsnee  that  thto  policy 
Is  n«t  earned  out  to  give  me  that  (vldsooe. 

Mv  aubleet  tonight  to  Politics  and  the  W   P  A .  and  the  question 

of  a  nether  W  PA  workers  wUl  N '"-^  •"  ""'-  -•  "^-"  "'"'- 

to  Jtiit  one  part  of  It.  ^       .  ..      ,       ^ 

t»ier»  are  a  number  of  other  wajii  tn  which  politic*  ran  be  played 
with  the  queetion  of  unemployme it  relief     '<"-  "'  •»-  '"'—  '""'- 
ardi;/  ways  to  to  attack  mlAlons  a   unfor* 
otf eras  to  that  they  rant  ftnd  prlvi  le  }obs 

Ptr  years  tbe  tew  peopU  wbo  dr  n  t  like  Pederal  worit  relief  hnve 
beer  «rtm  that  W.  P.  A.  woiftars  ira  •  buaoh  of  loafers  who  don  t 
wan-,  to  wort  and  wbo  wont  take  »rtvate  jobs  when  thevTe  o(Tir«i 

Now  that  the  W  P  A.  has  be  id  operating  nearly  S  year,  we 
hsv«>  f«U  doeuaBaaiary  anawera  to 


those  oharges 
thto  year  to  that  W    P   A    work^ra  are  working  too  much 


Ibsi  are  gattuig  out  and  ftnding 

atoree  crew  out  ot  a  limited  tu'vey  of  aeveraJ  thoiiMnd  Rkilled 


vorxera  in  five  cltMs,  where  sbou , 
wert*  found  to  be  getting  a  day  o  • 
1  don  t  think  thto  to  imporunt,  m 


S'p.ira!  and"!  do  ihTnk' ItTa  the' |ir<eotly  nalufal  thing  fur  a  gtxxl 
Miriean  workman  to  try  to  do 
tiippose  you  were  a  skilled  wofisr  with  a  family  under  ■tmilar 


I  am  wUUi«  M  grant  thai  a  gr  »l  iBdiiy  W.  P  A.  workew  prob- 
abli  are  trying  to  get  odd  jobs  i  n  the  aide,  even  tbeugh  oiUy  a 
few  of  the  iMssI  and  bsal  WbIM  I  v  sttooeedlng  la  even  a  amall 

in  where  does  that  ptit  the  pi; illMftl  ertllos  who  atill  ar«  asying 
thai  the  unamptoytd  d«i»t  waul  prlvaie  Jobs  so  Ion*  aa  i|>ey  can 
iBlM-ltsaOTMUM  W  r  A,f  IhsrawalMMlMifram  Ihe  bdimning 
IIMI  It  to  fklMMMM  fTM  Id  enlan  kin  Um  thdiighl  tHai  ftny  impor- 
iMt  imnisr  of  AiiiIihb  wartikaii  vMH  fMUlias  am  Ming  to 

W  P  A.  wmum  Wd  Ml  fifiMli^  dMM«  rrt^mla  Mto.    I  oan  aay 

■i  for  MMrt  than  a  vear  we 

.  ^  , 9m%  m  todid  and.    And  out 

^ Mfd  vad  Ml  MMh  <iMgii  tiM  number 

to  UIM  did  at  )dhs  under  deoaat  aaiidtiiona 


itae  of  hto  vote  In  any  elec- 

I  ny  campaign  fund.    Thto  alwaya 

P.  A.,  and  It  to  my  raaponslbtlity 

„^.Jona    Whafa  more  I  want 

to  taU  you  anything  different. 

are  ootoody'a  buaineea  but 


piUtlcs 


The  new  charge 

.  :      that 

extra  work  on  tbe  aide 


flO  percent  of  thla  imaU  gruup 

two  of  extra  work  each  month 

Bplte  of  the  play  It  got  m  the 


Would  you,  «r  wmld  you  not,  hunt  odd  Joba  in 


II  dldtol 

•■ntly  Ml  iMd -  ^     — 

TbMW  dN  dwidrsdi  df  olMw  sK  rtas  Uka  ibdw  m  our  Alai.    Well 
«ail  ■uBBdrlds  df  IMmr  %o  dBjbddy  wtth  aa  lolMdiit  ih 
I  Amt  «ita  aaf  «f  tlM«  tai  a  dplill  of  Itotodaranee.  bu«  ooly  in 

falrt>«M  to  t^  »m^m^m^mmA  and  t*  the  W.  P.  A.      OUT  WOfttTB  WBt 


irnaaa  to  the  ■mtf  ^p^*y^  and  tithe  W.  P.  A.  Our  work 
nvwid  Jdfed.  dtod  iM  wdM  %»  M»  Ihedi  fet  prtvala  Idba. 
I  Ml  10  Mdk*  IMli  ippeal  to  M  UW  ilndsd  iialnani 


Doat 
for  taei    Msadatbitoal  aMiw  t<o>  often 

a  Uaa  or  two  la  prtsMd  about 


T"  la  often  said  cjr  ImpU*^  nnwadati!  that  b  lot  of  Pederal  money 
haa  been  WMt*«d.  partlcularlr  by  the  W  P  A  This,  too  la 
politic*— the  political  propaganda  of  people  who  are  atlll  unwilling 
to  »ccept  the  Idea  that  every  cltuseii  ha«  a  right  to  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  aecurlty  Thfy  resent  the  befflnnlngs  that  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  becauin*  the  Ppd^ral  Oovemment  haa  made  them, 
and  Pederal  taxe*  ore  baaed  upon  ability  to  pay  Surely  you  can 
remember  all  throiiffh  1930  and  1931  and  1932.  how  carefully  and 
cotapletely  the  Federal  administration  dodged  every  reaponalbUlty 
for  rel-ef  Thin  aame  crowd  hR.i  fought  the  W  P  A  every  inch 
of  the  way.  and  la  •ilU  nRhling  It  It  wants  to  return  relief  to 
th<  Statea  That  ncrt  only  will  put  the  coet  of  It  on  real  estate 
and  riles  taxes  and  take  It  off  the  Income  tax.  but  It  alao  wtll 
lo^er  relief  standards  generally  „    «     .      ».__* 

These  fellows  are  having  a  hard  time  with  the  W  P  A.  First 
thi-y  said  the  worlten^  wouUn't  work  and  now  they  say  they  work 
tor  much  First  thev  said  W  P  A  work  was  all  boondoggling  and 
leaf  raking,  and  now  they  say  were  building  tot;  many  fine  big 
public  Improvementa.  and  there  ought  to  be  a  law  not  to  let  ux 
buiU'   anything  that  costs  more   than  126,000 

1  say  to  you  once  more  that.  In  spite  of  overwhelming  public 
sentiment  this  crowd  still  wants  a  dole  for  the  unemployed  In- 
fttad  of  work,  becaiwe  in  Immediate  dollar  outlay  a  dole  looks 
cheaper 

[  am  always  glad  to  argue  with  them  that  a  dole  ts  not  cheaper, 
to  anybody  who  can  si-e  beyond  hla  own  nose.  It  Is  my  con- 
viction and  one  of  the  strongest  convictions  I  hold,  that  the 
Federal  Oovemmect  should  never  return  to  a  direct-relief  pro- 
grim  It  la  degrading  to  Mie  individual;  it  destroys  morale  and 
ae  f-raspect;  it  results  In  no  increoae  In  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
manlty  it  tends  to  destroy  thr  ahllity  of  the  individual  to  perform 
uieful  work  in  the  future  and  u  tends  to  ettabllsh  a  permanent 
bcdy  of  dependenu  We  nhnuUt  do  away  with  direct  relief  for  the 
unemployed  m  the  United  Htates  We  should  reach  a  concept 
where  the  able-bodied  unemployed  ore  entitled  to  a  Job  as  a 
matter  of  right 

The  giving  of  useful  public  work  in  the  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed appours.  at  flrat  >tUnca,  lo  cost  more  But  what  do  you 
gel  for  the  outlay? 

1  would  like  lo  laks  only  the  W  P  A  whuh  li  alleged  to  be  ont 
of  the  mr»t  wnnteful  of  the  en\ertrencv  RKcnrles  and  do  a  llttlt 
auditlnK  of  It  for  you  In  an  Pir^i  2  yaarn  of  opt-rallon  well  over 
a  million  of  lla  workers  went  buck  to  private  Joba  It  li  dimcult 
tc  appraise  ihe  viUiis  of  a  thing  like  the  human  spirit,  but  I  am 
j  ccnvlnced  that  lho«e  people  kept  flt  and  kept  their  heads  up 
i    b<«uua«  <if  their  W   P   A    work 

But  we  might  deal  only  with  tangible  aaaeta  The  W  P.  A. 
ricenlly  took  a  complete  inventory  of  all  the  work  that  had  been 
completed  on  Its  168.0OO  project*  It  him  completed  43.000  mllss 
01  new  roada  and  improved  1 10  000  mile*  It  h(W>  built  19,000  new 
b-ldges  l»5.0OO  culv«n»  105  new  ulrporta,  13,000  new  achools  and 
0  htir  public  buildings  8  000  parka  and  playgrounds  15,000  small 
dim*.  10,000  mils*  of  water  and  wwer  lines  W  P  A  workers  have 
panted  10  000,000  irt»e*  uud  improved  mllllona  of  acrna  of  land  la 
ajkuifutd  ways 

Th'»o  are  Just  a  f'W  of  the  arcompliahments  In  the  fleld  of 
eorvsuucllon  Four-ftfthi  of  the  program  is  construction  work, 
hsrauae  that  is  lh«>  hind  of  work  which  fnur-flftha  of  the  needy 
unemployed  can  do  bml  Tt>e  oihar  ont-flffh  of  the  W  P  A. 
program  oonalau  of  projet  ta  fur  what  li  generally  known  as  "white 
eiUar'  workara  ut»«mployed  tnaii  and  women  trained  as  clerka 
and  drK-tnrs  and  aalenpeoplp  niul  arrhllecu  and  nuraci  and  srtlaU 
and  teachers  and  ntany  uUter  prufvMional  or  technical  pursuits 
■oms  of  the  women  have  i^eeti  trained  only  is  hotiaewlvsa  and 
y»t  are  the  eoonomie  heads  of  familisa 

Jobleas  W  P  A  teachers  have  taught  mors  than  a  million 
ilmsrieaa  adults  to  raad  and  wnt«  Bnglisb,  reducing  ttliteraey  in 
iito  country  alaiost  one-fourth  Would  ynu  call  that  a  taagtblt 
aisetv 

Womsn  on  ths  W  P  A  have  produced  M.000,000  larmsoti  for 
nten.  womsn,  and  children  who  hadnt  enough  clothing  Th«y 
kiave  wrved  XttjOOOMO  hot  school  lunchec  to  hungry  ehildren.  and 
rinovatsd  M.0OO,O0O  library  and  achool books  Would  you  queation 
ttie  valTM  of  atieh  services? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  ths  Nation  aot  baeattoe  It 
t!  ad  the  ecurage  to  givt  public  works  to  Its  sble-bodted  unmn- 
ployed  Tltese  things  constitute  national  wealth  and  national 
i*ets.     Any  private  buainees  which  builds  improvements  to  Its 

fhytleal  plant  eounts  thoee  improvements  as  assets  and  eonHden 
ssetf  n«her  beeattos  It  haa  them  Oovemment  alone  eotints  the 
coet  of  luob  improvemenu  on  the  red  aide  of  the  ledger  without 
stttlng  up  ths  asMts  they  represent  on  the  black  side.  I  am  not 
pditlcularly  eoneemed  about  tbe  bookkeeping,  lo  long  as  tba 
American  people  know  their  money  to  not  being  wasted,  but  to  being 
iised  carefully  and  oonatructlveiy  to  make  democracy  work.. 

Up  to  thto  {wmt  I  have  told  you  only  what  the  W.  P.  A.  aays  It 
bas  done.  All  tbe  bookkeeping  thus  far  bss  been  our  ovm,  even 
though  It  has  been  honest  bookkeeping.  We  sre  extremely  for- 
tunate, however,  in  being  able  to  Inject  here  the  results  of  an  in- 
titependent  Natlon-wide  study  of  the  program  which  has  Just  been 
completiKt. 

Ten  nttlonal  argantsatlons  agreed  with  lu  near  the  close  of 
Last  year  that  an  impartial  survey  of  tbe  merits  and  demerits  o< 
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the  Federal  works  program  would  serve  the  public  Interest,  and 
agreed  to  cooperate  In  such  an  luadertaklng.  Ttie  organlsattnna 
which  oooperatad  are  the  American  Bngiaeerlng  Covmcll,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  American  MXuaiclpal  Aseocla- 
tlon,  tbe  American  PubUo  Welfars  Association,  ths  American  Society 
of  Planning  Offlf.lals.  the  National  Aeronautic  Association,  the  Ka- 
tlonal  Bducatlon  Association,  the  National  Recreation  Association, 
the  United  Statss  Bureau  of  Public  Roada,  and  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors.  So  mtsch  for  the  prestige  of  the  survey, 
which  was  called  the  United  States  Community  Improvement 
Appraisal . 

The  appraisal  was  carried  out  In  42  Stataa.  About  0,000  local 
reports  were  submitted  by  the  various  community  officials.  Thaee 
local  reports  were  studied.  Judged,  and  evaluated  in  each  State 
by  a  committee  of  dvlc  leaders  selected  by  the  State  sponsoring 
organization.  These  State  appraisal  oonunlttees  Included  engi- 
neers, archltecu,  labor  leaders,  farm  leaders,  beads  of  woman's 
organlatlons,  collage  presidents,  social  welfare  experts,  bankera, 
ministers,  editors  and  publishers,  and  many  others. 

I  can  (five  here  only  a  few  brief  exoerpts  from  the  findings  of 
these  committees.  But  I  hope  t^iey  will  convey  to  you.  as  thev  do 
to  me,  tha<.  the  Federal  works  program  to  a  f at  different  thing  in 
tbe  eyes  of  those  who  really  know  It  than  its  political  opponents 
would  have  you  believe. 

Out  on  the  coBst  well  take  northern  CallTornla.  I  quote: 
"Tixt  most  obvious  charactcrtotlc  of  the  community  reports  to  their 
virtually  unanlnxotu  endorsement,  regardless  of  polltloaa  differ- 
ences, of  the  work-relief  program.  The  public  facilities  constructed 
are  permanent  and  much  needed.  The  workmanship  U  found  to 
compare  favorably  with  private  Industry." 

Here's  the  State  of  Washington:  "Improvement  projects  have 
maintained  a  high  technical  stsndard.  have  been  well  planned,  and 
In  many  caeea  have  stimulated  community  planning.  Thi»y  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  without  ^deral  aid.  Work  i)Ay  rolls 
have  meant  Increased  purchasing  power." 

In  the  Middle  West,  here  Is  Minnesota:  "T^e  projects  are  not 
only  useful  but  permanent,  the  quality  of  worknumahlp  satlsfac- 

Now  Indiana;  "Publlc-woilta  improvement  In  Indiana  Is  10  years 
In  advance  of  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  varlouH  Federal 

£roframs     It  la  the  opinion  of  the  governmental  offlclala  of  thto 
tate  that  the  qtiallty  of  workmanship  to,  on  tbe  whole,  as  good  ss 
that  on  private  construction." 

Mere's  northeast  Texas;  •The  projeeta  have  created  in  the  work- 
•rs  a  sense  of  real  public  service,  "nie  committee  finds  a  wide 
variety  of  permanentiv  useful  projects  oarrled  on  in  a  manner 
which  commends  public  respect  and  approval." 

Now  let'i  move  over  Into  the  deep  South,  to  Oeorgia:  "T^s  wortt- 
matuhtp  on  construction  projects  compares  favorably  to  that  found 
on  privately  conirtructed  Joba.  The  committee  emphatically  oalto 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  suggeatlon  of  mtouse 
of  money." 

Now  let's  take  two  reports  from  New  InglaBd,  whsre  unusually 
fliose  acrutlnv  might  be  expected.  Maine;  'lilany  Improvementa  of 
•  highly  desirable  and  petrnanent  nature  have  resulted.  The  ad- 
emntagee  of  work  relief  over  direct  relief  have  been  ooncluilvciy 
tfdmonstrated." 

Massaohusstts:  "Through  ths  PKlend  works  program,  tax  rales 
have  basn  favorably  affeeted  and  Improvemeals  of  permanent  value 
have  been  aecured  The  relative  worth whtlensss  or  the  program  to 
Iho  needy  unemployed  to  not  dsbatabls," 

That 'a  only  sight  State  reports,  but  there  tre  H  othsrs  like  them 
I  have  not  quoted  them  on  the  question  of  wt}rk  venms  the  doto, 
berauHi'  thty  all  favor  a  work  program  for  employable  people,  I 
hope  a  great  many  of  ymi  wUl  look  up  ths  appraisal  In  yetir  own 
Bute,  aee  who  mad*  11,  and  read  It, 

■vtdenoe  of  thto  sort  is  why  I  have  no  hesitaney  In  speaking  of 
the  careful  and  eonstruetlve  use  of  Federal  money  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  assoelated  with  the  mtUlons  of  hard-presssd  men  and 
women  who  atepped  from  the  reitef  rolls  and  wrought  tueh  a  record 
of  aehlevenment— such  a  triumph  of  democracy— doroaa  tbe  face 
of  thla  country 

X  notice  that  the  only  living  sx-Fresldtnt  of  the  tmited  States 
iayt  we  ars  headed  atraight  for  fascism.  He  wants  os  to  rttum  to 
tSae  potlctoa  he  pursued  m  1990,  1981,  and  1999.  Bs  wanti,  tn 
•ome  occult  way,  to  go  tn  for  production  and  work  and  yet  to 
•Inp  spending  He  to  still  talklxig  about  waste  In  the  W.  P.  A., 
and  atlll  wanting  to  return  rellff  to  ths  States.  Re  proposes  to 
take  one-third  of  the  prsdent  relief  away  from  the  unemployed. 

Mr  Hoover  has  lust  oonu  back  from  vtolts  to  leveral  of  the 
Paacist  nations,  and  he  ovwht  to  know  certain  things  which  seem 
to  have  eeeaped  him  oompwtely. 

What  he  aeemt  to  have  nvlased  entirely  to  the  basic  fact  that 
faactom  came  to  thoee  countries  because  the  massea  wt«re  not 
getting  their  fair  share  of  thlnga,  and  were  willing  to  submit  to 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  change. 

X  am  entirely  willing  to  lay  down  the  record  of  thto  administra- 
tion alongside  that  of  Mr  Hoover  for  the  purpoee  of  Judging  whose 
policlea  make  toward  dictatorship.  I  wonder  If  hto  stubborn  re- 
hisel  to  recognise  reallttea,  when  the  houee  was  emmbltng  about 
his  head,  strengthened  tbe  people's  faith  In  democracy.  I  wonder 
if  the  pious  phrases  he  gave  to  millions  of  desperate  people,  while 
denying   any   Federal    responsibility   for   reileX,   atrengthened   the 
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popular  faith  tn  thto  form  of  govanaoBent.  I  wonder  if  the  tear 
gas  with  which  he  greeted  tbe  bonus  srmy  was  his  idea  of  the 
full  flower  of  democracy.  I  aay  It  to  policlea  like  theee  which  strike 
at  the  existenoe  of  our  form  of  govemsaent. 

Is  It  dictatorship  to  try  to  operate  a  govermaent  for  all  the 
people  and  not  Just  a  few?  Is  It  dictatorship  to  guarantee  the 
accounts  of  small  bank  depositors,  and  keep  phony  stocks  and 
bonds  off  the  marlDett  Is  It  dictatorship  to  save  millions  of  homes 
from  foreclosure  and  make  possible  the  financing  of  new  ones?  Is 
It  dictatorship  to  give  the  fanner  the  aame  break  as  the  manu- 
facturer, and  protect  the  rights  of  labor  to  baqpatn  eollectlvelyf 
la  It  dictatorship  to  give  a  measure  of  protection  to  millions  who 
are  economically  insecure,  and  Joba  to  other  millions  whs  can't 
And  work?  Is  It  dictatorship  to  try  to  put  a  floor  under  wages 
and  a  celling  over  working  hours? 

I  have  conMeme  tn  this  Nation's  atolltty  to  solve  tts  proMema 
by  democratic  means.  I  think  the  American  people  are  deter* 
mined  we  ahall  go  ahead  Instead  of  back— determUiad  that  tha 
whole  economic  curve  move  uphill. 

Conditions  are  eerlous  today,  but  people  are  not  frtghtened,  as 
they  were  a  few  yeara  ago.  The  maasuras  X  have  just  oltad  are 
the  reason  they  are  not  frightened. 

Thto  admintotration  met  the  deprenslon  by  fortifying  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  its  people.  It  underetood  the  effect  on  busuieas 
activity  of  putting  oaooey  tn  the  pockrts  of  wostcars  sad  of  puttiag 
workecs  on  pay  rolls.  Tba  measures  |Hit  through  by  Oopgreas  en 
the  srheels  turning  and  raised  the  national  income  from  940,000,- 
000,000  tn  1839  to  •68,000,000,000  In  19TT. 

What  oaused  the  preeent  decline  In  buslneeeV  X  have  my  own 
opinions  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  anybody  who  fiasa  on  soom  oae 
single  cause  of  the  decline  to  pretty  sure  to  be  wrong.  It  to  very 
apparent  that  consumer  Incomes  did  not  Increase  fast  snough  to 
take  goods  off  the  msrket.  but  to  anrtgn  thto  as  a  cause  of  the 
decline  to  to  duck  behind  words  whl(ifa  do  not  explala.  X  ballsve 
that  the  msjor  oontrlbuttng  fsctors  were:  <1)  PurahaslBt  power 
in  tb4<  hands  of  consumers  failed  to  keep  pace  with  production, 
(9)  tiTmendous  Increase  in  Inventories,  (9)  ths  failure  of  the 
promlidng  building  revival  because  of  rising  costs,  and  (4)  uawar- 
rantad  Increases  in  pnoes. 

Otu- problem  to  how  to  get  the  national  Income  up>-bow  to  so 
treat  destlttition  and  low  Incomes  and  unemployment  that  tha 
underprivileged  one-third  of  the  American  people  can  become  oon- 
stmiara.  end  thus  participate  in  our  economy. 

The  passing  of  ths  frontisr  loft  a  gap  which  ws  have  not  Sllad. 
As  long  as  we  had  a  frontisr,  aggrasslvs  and  rsaouroeful  IndlvMuala 
could  repair  the  ravages  to  their  families  oatised  by  ths  upa  and 
downs  Of  the  buainees  cyoto.  The  f>ew  frontier  to  Idle  men,  moiMy. 
and  maohlnes,  and  all  ths  reaouroefuloeaa.  Ingenuity,  and  courafa 
that  realdas  m  twelve  or  tbtrteen  mUlion  unemployed  to  hstplam  to 
take  up  thto  new  frontier  without  tremendotu  organiaatlon  of  pro- 
ductive forces,  such  as  only  govamment  can  supply  when  builngaa 
ts  in  the  doldrums. 

Our  failure  to  oonouer  thto  new  frontier  «<  Mia  ovirtoand  hM  oodt 
us  at  least  1300,000,000,000  In  lost  inooms  we  might  han  pwdmad 
and  dldnt  since  1999  That  9900,000,000,000  laabout  eouaJ  to  tb« 
1099  value  of  the  entire  wealth  of  thto  Nation.  We  have  been  tostng 
nearly  every  year  since  1999  almost  twe-thlrda  as  much  as  tiM 
sfltire  national  debt. 

But  raising  the  national  Income  to  full  employmaat  levds  to  odt 
enough.  To  sttain  mors  than  a  (hwtlng  pfosptrity,  ineonw  imifl 
be  distributed  among  the  mass  of  people  so  that  donsumptloB  «9A 
parnllsl  output, 

No  one  Id  hla  right  mind  U  suggesting  that  wt  divids  up  th* 
present  national  income  Xt  has  to  go  up.  And  certainly  Z  do  not 
baiieve  that  Oovemment  spending  can  do  ths  wtiole  Jcli,  Wltbout 
ths  tradltlonai  Investment  of  private  money  In  s  rislnf  economy 
there  osn  bs  no  permanent  recovary 

•ut  a  Mibeidy  of  purchasing  power  started  the  Ml  roUtng  • 

Stars  ago,  and  It  can  start  It  afaln.  Itito  to  not  a  new  thlBl. 
ivar  since  the  early  days  of  the  Nation  the  Oovemment  haa  ktaS. 
In  effect,  subaidldtnf  purchasing  power.  It  gave  the  railroad  fft- 
tems  vast  grants  of  land  and  It  gave  the  manufaoturtn  Brotid 
tlve  tariffs.  Why  should  anybody  ^Mstlon  fttrther  ■ahsUJltf  of 
Just  bscause  thty  are  given  to  many  tndlftduala 


purchasing  power 
Inataad  of  a  fewf 


TiM  proMcm  to  not  simpit,  TlMta  are  no  raadt  panaeaaa  for 
unemployment.  Sincere  men  and  women  will  difftr  at  to  Na 
cause  and  cure.  Xte  sdutloa  can  only  be  aehierad  by  tiia  fuUcot 
cooperation  between  government,  labor,  africulturc,  and  binlnam. 
Xt  can  only  be  solved  If  they  all  work  for  ths  earns  and.  avoldtng 
wage  reductions,  keeping  prioee  in  Une,  and  radttdng  them  as 
soon  as  unit  coats  Justify  It.  Xt  can  only  be  aolvad  if  nroSta  to 
buslneas  under  genuine  competition  are  eneounuiccl.  tf  labor  li 
paid  a  fair  wage,  if  the  farmers  attain  a  proper  narc  In  the  na- 
tional Income,  and  If  the  great  maasee  of  people  who  for  any 
reaeon  cannot  obtain  a  minlmtmfi  ehare  in  the  nstlonal  Incom* 
are  protected  by  an  all-lncluslvs  program  of  eoclal  eecurity. 

On  this  baals  X  believe  that  not  only  can  we  get  a  rtolng  nn- 
tkmal  Income  Init  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  It;  for  It  wW  ba 
baeed  upon  a  balanced  dietrlbutlon  of  purchasing  power  and  weD- 
being  among  all  the  American  peqple.  That  is  the  way  to  futffll 
the  destiny  of  a  democracy,  to  provide  eeonomte  eectmty  without 
regimentation,  and.  above  all.  to  maintain  tbe  personal  as  well  aa 
economic  freedom  of  every  individual  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Farmer's  Plight 
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EXTENSION  OF    REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  NEW  YOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday.  May  I  ,  I93i 

TORXXR,  MAT  7.   1931 


IDITOaiAL  IM  TBI  KURAL  NIW 


Mr    RTMD  of  New  York.    Mr, 
mucli  About  •  mora  abunCiAnt  lift 


Hoowvrit  hM  bMf)  urftnf  thf  n«c  rutty  of  iptrnding  btllioni 


of  dolUri  to  ftlUln  thU  lotl.    Thi 

but  itMUJSd  of  bttUir  condlUorui  foi 

U  inflniuijr  wort*.    Th«  ohltf  hop »  of  the  farmtr,  which  li 

biA  domMtle  tnarktt.  hu  bMn  bifitred  ■way.    Import!  of 

eompciiUvt   farm   products  art 

•UtiNi  in  0vtr-inerta«tnf  votumt  t< 


uJtlmalt  dlMMtinr  of  our  acrtouitu  al  lnt«r«aU.    Tn  eameu 


Sptaktr.  wt  have  heard 
or  Um  fanner,    Prealdtnt 


blUlona  have  been  ipent, 
the  farmtri.  their  pU|hl 


)ourtnf   into  the  United 
the  dftrtment  and  t,o  the 


the  New  Dc>al  li  purchai- 
th  the  taxpayers'  money, 
the  folly  and  ituptdity  of 
to  February  11.  1038,  the 


flat e  the  advene  effect  of  ImporU, 

tni  the  farmere'  lurplue  erope  w 

One  exam  pie  wtll  exifflce  to  ihow 

thia  progrmm.    Prom  July  1.  1937. 

^pderaJ  Surplui  Commodltleti  Corboratlon  purchuod  50.000 

eaiee  or  1.435.000  pounds  of  canned  tomatoes  to  keep  the 

domeat'c  price  up.    But  dxirlnf  tie  eame  period  there  waa 

Imported  into  the  Uhlted  StaCea  to  drive  the  price  down  a 

total  of  34.330.9S9  poundi  of  canne  1  tomatoes. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  followers  of  the 
President  perhapa  I  ought  to  give  another  llhutratlon  from 
that  section  of  the  country  where  foreign  cotton  Is  now  dis- 
placing the  domestic  product.  I  notice  from  official  reports 
that  from  July  1.  1037.  to  Pebniiry  11.  1938.  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporatkn.  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  the 
domestic  price  of  cottonseed  oil.  p  irchased  8.704.200  pounds. 
Then  from  the  same  oflicla]  soxir:^  I  find  that  during  the 
same  period  we  Imported  37.163,314  pounds  of  cottonseed 
oil.  Why  go  further?  The  whole  farm  program  of  scarcity. 
regimentation,  planned  economy,  pump  priming,  and  trade 
agreements  is  an  Insult  to  the  intelligent  fanners  of  the 
Nation.  The  editorial  appearing  In  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
May  7.  1938.  fairly  expresses  the  views  of  the  farmers  of 
New  York  SUte. 

(From  tbe  Rxml  New-Toilnr.  liky  7.   1933] 

nuuno  A  lA  mot  •■▼slt  | 

ICr  Rooatrelt  to  adept  at  word  plou  iw.  He  lllus  tbem  and  uaea 
them  to  good  adTantac*.  In  hto  litest  fireside  eh»X.  we.  tbe 
Nation,  are  a  Ixmt  which  must  sail,  not  drift. 

In  a  recently  putkUshed  book,  tlve  Donvleu  are  pictured  setting 
oot  tn  a  sm«U  ssUtiost  from  the  ialan  d  of  Trtnldsd.  Their  port  is 
due  north.  They  hare  no  cnmpaiis  ai  d  re«llae  that  they  are  going 
to  be  subject  to  ted  trade  winds  and  vicious  cross  cxirrents.  The 
one  spot  to  be  avoided  to  the  north  a  Ast  of  South  America.  They 
trmvei  imdcr  fuU  saU  for  8  day*,  nerc  ■  driftlnc  for  a  moment,  and 
believe  they  are  going  in  a  northerly  Ureetion.  When  they  floally 
beach  their  boat,  they  dlaoover  that  tt  ey  have  landed  on  the  South 
American  coast  and  are  clapped  into  prison.  One  escapes  but  the 
other  four  are  doomed. 

To  complete  the  Praaldent's  word  pteture.  In  our  syston  of  fov- 
•mment  Congress  to  th*  sail,  the  nvtvtng  force:  the  Prealdeat  is 
tbe  tiller,  the  pUot;  and  ilM  Supreme  Court  is  the  keel  that  keeps 
the  boat  on  an  even  balance.  Mr.  Etooaevelt  has  instotad  upon 
trying  hto  hand  at  t>etng  the  saU  aid  taking  over  tbe  fxinctlons 
of  Jongissa.  But  In  so  doing,  ha  ex  uld  not  handle  the  tiller  as 
well  and  has  laft  tt  swinging  slmlMs  y  back  and  forth. 

Last  year's  defeat  of  the  Prastdent'ii  attempt  to  chip  off  the  Su- 
preme Court  keel  and  the  more  reocot  loss  of  his  reorganization 
bin  Indicate  a  poasitde  early  return  to  the  original  form  of  our 
ship  of  state.  But  there  to  still  toj  much  shlUy-ahallylng  and 
back-tracking  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  h  s  coterie  which  to  continuing 
to  cause  dtoturbano*  and  uncertalz  ty.  The  Nation  finds  Itself 
Auoded  with  pleasant  assurances  aid  nicely  tunted  pbrssrn,  A 
definite  and  poaiUva  poUcy  to  lackiai , 


Now,  according  to  the  President's  recent  broadcast,  we  are  going 
In  for  a  little  more  pump  priming  to  the  tune  of  $5,000,000,000. 
In  the  past  5  years  we  have  pump  primed  for  116.000,000,000  and 
at  present  are  reported  to  be  well  Into  another  depression.  We 
are  pretty  much  back  where  we  .started  from  and  "the  more 
abundant  life  "  Is  still  a  mirage  Yet  the  President  has  decided 
to  spend  Ave  billion  more  wl'hout  even  offering  an  excuse  for  the 
failure  of  the  first  sixteen  billion  to  do  the  trick.  It  were  better 
that  some  other  plan  bo  attempted  that  might  have  a  surer  chance 
of  succefis  than  the  one  that  has  already  proven  useless  and 
dangerouji 

(1)  The  utility  companies  have  been  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown  ever  since  1035.  when  the  -io-cttlled  death-sentence  law 
was  pn:\ctod  The  ulUiiifs  art"  not  viewed  with  favor  by  the  gen- 
eral public  T)ielr  ilockit  ure  t-"garrted  as  heavily  watsred,  their 
ott\ct:rn  M  bloitied  magnates,  and  ihrir  buntntiss  molhoda  a  ruthless 
monopoly  Many  of  th»«o  ( harucs  could  probably  be  substantiated 
and  p^uv^d  But  why  not  di  it'  Why  If  thi'  administration  la 
mt  swpuious  of  th"".!*  cnrnpanle"  I"*!)!  (luick  action  taksn  against 
Mirm  instead  of  lelliiiK  ihrm  live  for  the  solu  purpose  of  taking 
p<.lfhiJU  at  Ihem  for  ilu-  dnl  uhi  -^f  llu'  uopulucr?  Why  con- 
tinue i<i  frliililun  llicm  all  wiili  the  T  V  A  ipeclor?  Belter  to 
kill  lhi»  bad  niiil  let  tno  kimki  iivk  mid  [irospor  Now  tho  admln- 
iMtralliiii  priip«>»e«  Id  linlp  nimme  thf  ulillMrw  wKh  H,  f  C  moneys 
that  la  taipayers'  tiionpy  Th**  UmU'  of  ihis  iiiuvo  la  puMsliiig, 
Thi*  tUiliiH'"  don't  n««e«l  ini'iiey  'H>cy  iired  peace  It  has  never 
been  cuniiiilerrd  wise  to  urtBr  »  Ntruw  to  a  drowning  man 

CJl  On  ih«  labor  (lucsiiii).  Wnshiniftdti  ha*  bittrn  o|T  mors  than 
It  ruiilil  possibly  chew  In  ihn  lUlfl  rlPciionji,  lhi»  support  of  labor 
was  iirieiMMry  and  labor  leaders  dsllvrred  tlm  votes  Thn  Wagnsr 
Act  was  then  passiHl  and  Dip  t.^bor  Hoard  set  up  to  doolds  dispute* 
betwqrn  pmploysr  an<l  pinplnypp  What  has  l)app«ni>d'^  Racket- 
eering union!  liavp  mushrooinrd  and  workns  forcrd  into  Joining, 
pickets  havf  crowded  every  town  and  city  street,  sit-down  strikes 
have  wrecked  factories  and  some  blood  has  been  npllt  Th*  work- 
ingman  is  no  better  olt  and  the  employer  is  mucii  worn*  off  The 
President's  answer  Is  a  smile  and  <t  quotation  from  Shakespeare. 
A  Ann  and  fair  hand.  Judiciously  applied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  labor  disputes  to  protect  the  rights  both  of  employer  and 
employee,  is  needed.    There  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  Its  emergence. 

(3)  The  greatest  disturbance  is  raised  about  taxation.  Buslneas 
has  been  fighting  against  punitive  taxes.  Tbe  undistributed 
profits  tax  was  passed  to  force  companle-i  to  pay  out  their  profits 
in  the  form  of  dividends  and  thus  increase  ta..  receipts  from  indi* 
vldual  taxpayers.  The  plan  failed  Less  taxes  were  collected.  The 
Senate  has  recommended  the  rL'pej\I  of  the  law;  the  House  Insists 
on  its  continuance  The  compromise,  a  mere  face-saving  device, 
to  to  let  the  law  run  for  2  more  years  and  then  die.  II  the  tax  U 
sound  It  should  be  retained;  If  bad,  repealed  at  once. 

(4)  For  the  past  4  years  Government  threats  against  nionopoUes 
have  been  ringing  throughout  the  country  Conferences  are  held, 
committees  are  appointed,  and  Investigations  conducted.  The  net 
result  to  date  is  one  lawsuit  What  about  the  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  milk  and  meat  monopoly  en- 
titled "Agricultural  Income  Inquiry"?  Here  Is  a  doctiment  that 
waa  completed  over  a  year  ago  and  for  which  a  $15,000  printing 
appropriation  ':annot  be  obtained.  The  report  Is  that  It  contains 
a  scathing  Indictment  of  the  milk  and  meat  barons.  Surely  in  thia 
age  of  easy  spending,  115.000  Is  a  small  sum  to  spend  to  acquaint 
the  country  with  the  evils  and  rackeU  in  food  distribution.  Yet, 
the  survey  la  pigeonholed.  This  one  Instance  would  indicate  that 
the  administration's  policy  on  monopoly  comes  wholly  from  the 
lips  and  not  from  the  heart 

(5)  Last  and  most  Important,  we  have  a  rulnoiis  farm  program. 
On  the  one  hand  a  dictator  sits  in  an  easy  chair  telling  farmers 
what  to  plant,  when  to  plant  it.  how  to  sell  It,  and  to  whom  to 
feed  it.  The  reward  Is  a  few  dollars  at  the  59-cent  rate  plus  .servi- 
tude. Conservation  programs  are  good  Protection  against  soil 
erosion  Is  sound  but  the  majority  of  our  farmers  have  been  fol- 
lowing these  practices  for  yea.'-s  Why  must  they  now  be  bribed 
to  do  It?  If  the  Idea  Is  to  get  votes  and  purge  oiir  farmers  of  their 
traditional.  Individual  initiative  and  Independence,  there  Is  reason 
enough.  The  evil  lies  in  the  subtle  disguise  of  the  plan  as  one  to  save 
agriculture.  At  the  same  time,  farmers  are  faced  with  a  break- 
down of  tariff  walls.  Dairy  cattle  and  dairy  products  from  foreign 
countries  are  now  flooding  the  American  market.  Exports  of  com, 
wheat,  and  cotton  are  now  replaced  by  huge  imports.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  witness  this  purposeless  attempt  to  destroy  American 
markets  for  American  farm  products. 

In  a  word,  the  pwlicy  of  the  administration  Is  vague  and  In  its 
vagueness,  destructive  No  b<;iat  will  get  very  far  In  the  right  di- 
rection without  a  hand  on  the  tiller  The  sail  can  fill  out  well 
under  a  good  wind  and  the  boat  will  travel  quite  as  fast,  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  steersman.  In  such  a  case,  however,  no  one  can 
guarantee  Its  port  of  call  It  m.-iy,  by  .sheer  accident,  reach  Ita 
destination,  but  the  ch.ances  arc  much  greater  that  It  will  even- 
tually crack  up  on  rock.s  or  become  .stranded  upon  shoals. 

Everyone  is  anxious  to  ^ail  in  a  straight  course  to  the  right  p>ort. 
No  one  wants  to  drill  aimieasly,  but  who  wants  to  r^ii  around  In 
circles? 
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Secretary  Hull's  Reciprocal-Trade  Agrreement 

With  Switzerland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  BURRWOOD  DALY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  10,  193S 

Mr.  DALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
entered  Into  between  the  United  SUtet  and  Switzerland  leu 
than  a  yearti  ago  has  been  of  luch  great  benefit  to  so  many 
lines  of  Industry  In  this  country  that  X  am  of  the  opinion 
that  It  should  be  called  to  not  only  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Since  March  4,  1033.  when  the  Honorable  Cordrll  Hull 
(iSAumed  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  StaU*,  more 
than  twoscort  of  similar  agreements  have  been  made  with 
foreiKn  nations  and  each  one  has  been  of  signal  benefit  to 
the  Unltrd  States.  Nations  that  Imported  none  of  our  crops, 
manufscturod  goods,  petroleum  products,  and  so  forth,  sre 
now  buying  large  quantities  of  American  goods  and  many 
other  nattonn  are  purchulng  much  larger  quantities  of 
American  products.  The  good-neighbor  relations  have  been 
established  with  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  and 
ttmlcablc  relations  have  been  entered  into  that  will  go  far 
toward  tho  maintenance  of  peace. 

Permit  me  to  refer  to  the  agreement  with  Switzerland. 
»rarrA«T  Hxnx'i  rtATOixirt 

During  1937,  the  first  full  calendar  year  under  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreement  with  Swltjwrland.  the  United  States  advanced  from  fifth 
to  third  place  as  supplier  of  the  Bwlee  market.  Swiss  Imports  from 
the  United  States  In  1937  were  valued  at  $29,000,000.  an  Increase  of 
28  percent  over  1936.  the  calendar  year  prior  to  the  agreement. 
(Because  of  transshipments  and  other  technical  difficulties,  Swiss 
Import  data  provide  a  better  measurement  of  American  shipments 
to  Switzerland  than  United  States  export  data.)  Swiss  imports 
from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  in  1937  showed  a  loss 
of  about  1  percent  In  dollar  value  compared  with  1935.  In  1936, 
with  Swltaerland  experiencing  continued  deflation  and  depressed 
business  activity  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Swiss  imports  as 
a  whole  were  less  than  in  1935.  However,  the  declliM  cxf  $2,000,000, 
or  8  percent,  in  Imports  from  the  United  States  was  relatively  less 
than  the  decline  In  total  Swiss  Imports. 

United  States  Imports  from  Switzerland  of  $26,000,000  In  1937 
were  24  percent  greater  than  in  1936  and  62  percent  greater  than  in 
1935.  Total  United  States  imports  in  1937  were  24  percent  greater 
than  In  1936  and  48  percent  larger  than  in  1935. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland  went 
into  effect  on  February  15.  1936.  Switzerland  granted  definite  or 
liberalized  quotas  on  19  typical  American  products,  reduced  its 
duties  on  10  products,  and  bound  its  duties  against  increase  on  19 
products.  These  undertakings.  Including  the  bindings  of  duties 
and  quotas,  affect  between  60  and  70  percent  of  all  Swlse  imports 
from  the  United  States.  Among  the  commoditleB  benefiting  are 
wheat,  lard,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  rice.  Ixmiber.  wall  board  of  vege- 
table fiber,  petroleum  products,  preserved  fruits,  canned  asparagus, 
and  canned  fish,  sausage  casings,  artificial  abrasives,  coal-tar 
derivatives,  and  office  machines. 

During  the  2-year  period.  1936-37,  Swiss  ImpKirts  of  American 
commodities  upon  which  Switzerland  granted  duty  reductions 
and  Increased  quotas  showed  an  Increase  in  value  of  4.1  percent 
over  the  2-year  period,  1934-35.  Imports  from  all  other  countries 
of  these  same  products  declined  In  value  by  11.5  percent  during 
the  same  period.  Imports  from  the  United  States  of  products  on 
which  Switzerland  bound  the  existing  tariff  or  quota  treatment 
were  7.1  percent  higher  in  value  during  these  2  years  as  compared 
with  a  9.6-percent  increase  In  Imports  of  these  products  froca.  all 
other  countries.  Imports  from  the  United  States  of  products  on 
which  no  specific  concessions  were  obtained  in  the  agreement  In- 
creased by  6.5  percent  during  1936-37  over  1934^-35,  while  Impwrts 
of  these  products  from  all  other  countries  declined  11.3  percent. 

Swiss  Imports  of  $1,400,000  worth  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  which  were  entered  during  the  last  5  months  of  1937.  pro- 
vide an  example  of  the  Importance  of  the  Increased  quotas  granted 
for  certain  American  commodities.  In  1934  and  1935.  when  rela- 
tively large  supplies  of  wheat  were  available  from  other  countries, 
Switzerland  imported  practically  no  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  diverting  such  purchases  in  part  to  countries  with  which 
cle&rinji;  agreemjents  had  been  concluded.    Because  of  drought  tiw 


United  States  had  practically  ik>  wheat  for  export  Is  19S6  la 
1937.  however,  a  large  wheat  crop  was  harvested  in  the  Unitad 
States,  and  in  the  latter  psirt  of  the  year  Swiss  importers  began  to 
buy  American  wheat  under  the  quota  allotted  to  the  Unitad 
States  In  the  agreement. 

Increased  quotas  were  obtained  for  various  petroleum  pfroflueta, 
among  which  were  fuel  oil.  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  lubrtcatlag 
oils,  while  the  existing  Swiss  duty  was  bound  on  lubrloatlng 
greases.  Imporu  of  American  fuel  oil  increased  from  $SSJXIO  In 
lfi36  to  $148,000  in  1036  and  $1,430,000  in  1097,  while  Imports  of 
American  gasoline  increased  from  $1.0S0  000  In  193ft  to  $l,tI0.000  tn 
1936  and  $2,633,000  In  1037.  Although  Imports  from  th«  United 
Sutes  of  kerosene  were  smaller  in  1036  than  in  IMS.  they  totaled 
$170  000  in  1037  compared  with  $134,000  tn  1BS5.  Import!  of  both 
lubricating  oils  and  lubricating  grMsss  w«re  each  lowsr  In  IMi 
and  1037  than  In  1036.  Bwlas  Imports  of  all  of  tb»M  petrolMtaft 
producu  fruni  all  olhsx  oouutrlM  wers  1ms  Id  boih  IBM  and  1M7 
than  In  103S. 

Swiss  Imports  of  American  typewriters  and  parts  upon  which 
tht  duties  wsrs  rsducsd  wsre  valued  at  $500,000  in  1087.  These 
imports  showed  an  Increase  of  31  percsnt  In  quantity  and  o(  li 
psrcsnt  in  vslus  ov^r  those  for  1036,  whits  imports  from  all  other 
oduntrtrs  Increased  only  0  parcsnt  In  quantity  and  daallnad  St 
percent  in  vmIuk  durinu  Uw  samo  period.  In  IMS  typewrlttr  lm« 
ports  from  the  United  Htatos  were  imansr  tn  TSlue  oy  0  perotnt 
than  In  1936,  but  Imports  from  atl  other  oountrlss  dcolmsd  X§ 
psrosnt. 

Imports  into  Rwititerland  of  American  automobiles  snd  parts. 
sftsr  dsoltnlns  In  10.16,  Incrsassd  In  1097,  the  quantity  of  Imports 
last  ypM  bflng  10  perrsni  grsater  and  0  perotnt  lass  in  Talus  than 
In  1036  PInre  both  th#  quantity  snd  raiut  of  Swiss  sutomotlve 
Imports  from  all  othi*r  cnuntriss  declined  steadily  from  108S 
throtiRh  1037,  the  United  Statst  supplied  a  larftr  shars  of  the 
Bwiss  nvitomnbltf  and  parts  market  In  1M7  than  in  IBSA.  In  the 
agrerment  Swttrerlana  bound  tha  existing  rates  of  dutv  and 
granted  increased  quotas  for  American  autctnobllsa  and  parts. 

Imports  of  American  dried  fruits  (txoeptlng  prunes  and  raisins) 
upon  which  Bwltrerland  granted  an  increased  quota  were  40  per- 
cent  greater  In  value  and  01  percent  greater  in  quantity  In  1037 
than  In  1039.  Imports  of  raisins  from  the  United  BtatM  upon 
which  the  existing  duty  was  bound  were  61  percent  greater  In 
value  and  45  percent  greater  In  quantity.  Prune  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  slightly  less  In  1837  than  in  1935. 

American  preserved  fruits  of  all  kinds  benefiting  by  duty  reduc- 
tions showed  a  large  increase  in  quantity  and  a  slight  Increase  In 
value  in  1937  over  1935. 

Imports  of  American  raw  cotton,  bound  on  ths  Swiss  fi««  Uct 
by  the  agreement,  were  valued  at  $2,748,000  In  1937.  an  Increaaa 
of  nearly  7  percent  over  1935.  Imports  of  cotton  from  the  Unitad 
States  in  1936  were  smaller  than  in  1935.  Among  the  other  items 
on  which  the  existing  Swiss  tariff  treatment  was  bound  agaiikst 
unfavorable  change  were  American  mUled  rice,  coal-tar  derlvatlvea, 
and  fresh  apples,  pears,  and  peaches.  Swiss  Imports  from  the 
United  States  of  milled  rice  and  fresh  apples,  pears,  and  peachsa 
Increased  steadily  from  1035  through  1037.  Imports  of  Amerlcaa 
milled  rice  reached  a  value  of  $211,000  In  1987,  and  Imports  of 
fresh  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  a  value  of  $427,oi00,  as  contrastad 
to  $90,000  and  $146,000,  respectively,  in  1935.  The  ineraases  in 
imports  of  American  rice  and  fresh  apples,  peara,  and  peacbas 
compare  with  declines  in  Swiss  Imports  of  these  items  from  all 
other  countries.  Imports  of  coal-tar  derivatives  from  tha  Unitad 
States,  after  declining  from  $320,000  In  1836  to  $383,000  in  lOat. 
advanced  in  1937  to  $448,000. 

Among  the  leading  indlvldtuil  conunodltles  on  which  no  speclfle 
concessions  were  obtained  In  the  agreement.  Swiss  Imparts  erf 
copper  bars  from  the  United  States  Increased  in  1036  and  1837, 
reaching  in  1937  a  figure  135  percent  greater  In  value  and  45 
percent  greater  In  quantity  than  in  1935.  Swiss  In^Mrts  of  cop- 
per bars  from  all  other  countries  Increased  120  percent  In  value 
and  28  percent  In  quantity  In  1937  over  1936.  Imports  of  Ameri- 
can machine  tools  declined  in  1936  but  recovered  In  1837  to  mora 
thsn  double  their  value  in  1935.  The  decline  in  Swiss  takings  of 
United  States  leaf  tobacco  from  $2,027,000  In  1935  to  $1,619,000  In 
1936  and  to  $1,469,000  In  1937  was  about  the  same  as  the  decllna 
in  Swiss  Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  all  other  countries  during 
the  same  period. 

These  nonagreement  products,  as  well  as  all  American  product* 
Imported  into  Switzerland,  benefited  from  the  general  provisions 
of  the  agreement  with  Switzerland,  assuring  nondlscilinlnation 
and  greater  stability  of  the  market.  Increased  purchasing  power 
for  American  goods  In  Switzerland  resulting  In  part  from  tha 
ability  of  Switzerland  to  sell  a  larger  volume  of  its  pkroducts  in 
the  United  States  also  stimulated  Swiss  tjJrlngw  of  all  Unitad 
\    States  goods. 

{  The  United  States  granted  carefully  considered  concessions  In 
I  the  trade  agreement  on  a  ntimber  of  Swiss  specialties.  Including 
j  Swiss  cheese,  watches  and  watch  parts,  and  coal  tar  colors,  dyes. 
I   stains,  etc. 

{  United  States  imports  from  Switzerland  of  Swiss  cheese  In- 
I  crsaaed  from  $1,376,000  In  1935  to  $1,456,000  in  1936  and  to 
1   $1,542,000  in  1937.     Imports  of  coal  tar  colors,  dyes  and  statas 
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from    8w1t»Tltn^.    on    the    other    h«tu  1 
|2.9r7  0O0  in  1935  to  »a.4«3.000  tn  1937 

ImporiH   o1   Swim  watches   and   watcli 
•t   MI  53  000    in    18G7  aa   compared 
•3  950  000   in    1935.     Ttila  Increase  at 
reduction  in  watch  nnuggllng  which 
Swlaa  and  American  authontle*.  punuaht 
haa   made   poaalble.     That  th«   iscrcttae 
porta  haa  not  adversely  affected  the  wi 
SUtea  u  Indicated  hj  the  tact  that  during 
the  inditftry  was  worUng  practically  af 

A   tabla  showing  tba  total  dollar 
Imports   from   the  Unltad  States 
the  averanre  azinual  rates  of  exchange) 
United  Stataa  and  of  United  States 
1934  through    1837.  foUows: 
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declined    steadily    from 


movements   were    vaJuod 

•5.BM.0OO    In    1936    and 

reflects  In  part  the 

cooperation  between  the 

to  the  trade  agreement. 

in  legitimate   watch    im- 

Industry  in  the  United 

1936  and  most  of  1937 
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Reclassification  of  W.  1  \  A.  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  lEMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  I 

or  SKVi    YO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPU 
Tuesday.  May  10 


CORRESPONDKNCI  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  STROVICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  ori 
the  foU owing  letter  to  the  President 


Bon.  FkAifKLTif  D  Roosrm.r. 

The  Frtsident  of  the  United  Stmtea. 

IfT  DcAS  Ma  Passmnrr:   Because  of 
tat  you.  and  as  one  of  yo\ir  stanchest 
tbs  House.  I  have  determined   to  wr1t(f 
conditions   In   the  W.   P    A.   which   wllJ 
ebaos.  and  dlslntegraUoa  la  tb«  One 
tn  the  past 

Without  warning,  orders  have  rvacbeil 
projects   In  New  York  City  will   be 
rsclaaslfled.     This  move  Is  based  upon 
plus  material  cost  per  Individual  shall 
Instead   of   81.240    which   they   have 
the  purr  baaing  and  consxnnlng  power 
order  will  bs  completed  April  30.  1B38 

Sponaors.  high-grade  heads  of  city. 
have  planned,  laid  out.  and  overseen 
the  wayside  becauss  of  this  ortler. 

This  unjust  move  will  dialntegratc 
F   A.     Skilled  workers  will  no  longar 
talnlng  their  skill.     They  win  be 
destroys  their  hope  of  advancement 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  urganlsatkin. 
those  who  have  dedicated  the  bast  tha 

Many  of  my  colleagurs  In  Congress 
they  win  refuse  to  support  the  W.  P.  A 
offensive  features  that  discriminate 
tellectual.  cultured,  and  unfortunate 
to  be  the  vlctlnu  of  our  economic 

In  behalf  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
•s  President  of  the  United  State*.  004 
tartans,  and  the  best  friend  of  the 
reaclnd  this  action  of  the  W.  P.  A 

The  elimination  of  this  unjust  plai 
public  and  help  to  promote  their 
which  la  the  grMtast  contrtautory 
It  will  right  a  wrong  and  give  an 
Republic  of  the  love  and  aAection 
prtvllcged  and  Inartlculata  who  have  no 
great  President. 

With  every  good  and  kind  wlah  to 
Tvcelve  a  reply  to  this  important  rnatt^ 
Very  tfooerely  yours. 


Vashinf/ton.  D  C. 

ny  great  love  and  affection 

supporters  on  the  floor  of 

to  you  regarding  certain 

create   trvmendous   havcjc, 

i4ork  the  W.  P.  A.  has  done 


sponsors  that  34  W.  P   A 

and  the  workers 

the  new  celling  that  man 

not  exceed  1 1.000  per  year. 

In   the  past,  cutting 

it  all  these  workers.     This 


dls<  ontinued 


rec  Blvcd 


SIROVICH 
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AprU  22.  1938.  I  wrote 
of  the  United  States: 
Apsh.  22.   1938. 


State,  and  Pederal  agenclea, 
^rork  that  now  will  fall  by 


tjhe  organization  of  the  W- 

the  possibility  of  maln- 

Thla  unjxist  move 

has  shattered  the  morale 

It  has  made  rebels  of 

Is  In  them  for  the  cause. 

spoken  to  me  and  stated 

\inleas  these  obnoxious  aad 

the  hard-working  in- 

and  women  who  happen 

are  removed. 
Congress  I  appeal  to  yon 
of  the   greatest   humanl- 
In  this  Nation,  to 


hj  ve 

reels  sslfled. 
I; 


hare 


agiilnst 
mi  n 
depn  Blon 


unemployed 
Adml  listrator. 


earning 
facUr 

evl<  ence 

tha; 


wUl  restore   faith   to  the 
and  purchasing  power 
m  this  present  raoesakn. 
to  the  people  of  our 
you  have  for  the  under- 
one  to  •H>eal  to  but  their 


ytu 


and  trusting  that  I  may 
shortly.  I  bev  to  remain. 

WoJLiAM  L  Sooncs. 


On  May  9  I  received  the  following  reply,  which  speaks  for 
Itself: 

I  Tits  White  Housx. 

Washington.    May    9,    1938. 
The  Honorable  WiruAM  I    Sirovicti, 

Hmi^e  nf  Reprr^entairre.i 

Mt  Dtar  Congressm.*n  Bihovich  I  have  received  your  letter  of 
April  22,  1938.  concern ini;  certain  Works  Progress  Administration 
projects  in  New  York;  City 

In  order  to  provide  work  relief  for  the  Increased  numberB  In 
need  thereof,  the  Works  Progress  Administration  ia  nnaklng  certain 
necessary  adjustments  to  more  equitably  distribute  the  funds 
available.  The  question  of  eliminating  projects  with  a  high  per 
man-year  cost  has  been  under  consideration  for  many  months. 
Prom  time  to  time  the  Works  Pro«^ess  Administration  has  requested 
and  received  permission  to  continue  the  operation  of  certain  projects 
which  have  not  fully  met  the  requiremenis  of  the  works  program. 

Where  possible  the  sponsor  has  been  requested  to  contribute  a 
yufflcient  amount  to  make  the  project  suitable  for  continued 
operation  under  that  program  In  .some  cases  It  has  been  found 
that  a  correct  classlflcation  nf  the  personnel  will  be  sufDcient  to 
permit  the  continued  operation  of  projects  In  some  cases  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  are  necessary  It  Ls  possible  that  a  very  few 
projects  will  be  discontinued. 

However,  as  the  sfxinsors  of  all  projects  prosecuted  with  funds 
provided  by  the  Einergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1937  have 
signed  a^eements  to  finance  such  part  ul  the  entire  cost  of  proj- 
ects as  is  not  to  be  supplied  from  Pederal  funds,  there  should  be 
no  question  that  any  work  will  fall  by  the  wayside  as  a  result  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Works  Prot^ress  Admlnirftratlon. 

Furthermore,  where  it  is  f  i.;:id  necf.s-siiry  to  di.'^contlnue  the 
prosecution  of  projects  w;th  F.deral  funds,  workers  in  need  of 
relief,  not  required  by  the  sponsor  for  the  completion  of  such 
projects,  are  beln^j  eivcn  empiuyment  on  other  projects  with  as 
little  delay  a.s  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

M    H    McTnttre. 
Sec-ffary   to   the  Pre.rtdent. 


Radio — Mas.s  Communication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

Hi-     KA.N.<.\S 

IN  THE  SKXATK  OF  THH  UN'ITKI)  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  10  *  'wgislaUiye  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) .  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  R    McNTNCH  BEFORE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  BHO.ADCAiJTERS    FEBHU.\RY   15.  1938 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  present  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Prank  R.  McNmch,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communica Lions  Commiis.sinn,  to  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  at  their  sixteenth  annual  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  on  February  15.  1938.  and  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  It  printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

When  I  took  office  as  chalrrr.an  ^^f  the  F  C  C  I  had  but  little 
understanding  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission  in  the  licensing  and  regu!,ition  of  the  radio. 
Each  week  ha.s  brought  to  me  an  .ncrerL'^lng  realization  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Commission's  work  to  the  p-.jblic  a.s  wpll  as  to  the 
Industry.  So  inrriguing  and  ffL^rinnf.nc;  ha.s  the  Commission's 
field  of  opportunity  for  public  service  become  that  while,  as  It 
was  expressed  In  the  press  I  was  loaned  from  the  Power  Commission 
to  the  Communications  Comn-.lisior  for  a  period  of  a  few  months 
I  am  now  planning,  gentleman,  to  cnntmiip  m  this  work  until 
Imay  have  had  a  part  In  at  leajst  chartuig  a  course  of  constructive 
regulation  and  the  formulation  of  p-hr-es  for  the  gtildance  of  the 
Industry  and  the  solution  of  sotie  of  th^  more  important  problems 
Inherent  In  radio  and  fac.ng  your  !ndu?try 

In  a  remarkably  short  tl.T.e  rnd'.o  h.is  taken  flrst  rank  as  a 
means  of  masj  communication  The  very  fact  that  radio  has  this 
power  to  carry  its  message  dire'-t  and  dallv  to  so  many  of  our 
citizenship,  stamps  it  as  a  uniqup  public  utility  which  is  affected 
with  a  peculiar  and  distinct  public  interest  and  one  whose  basic 
problems  are  social  rather  than  economic  This  challenging  social 
significance  Ilrta  radio  to  a  new  and  a  difTerent  and  a  higher  level 
of    responsibility    than    any    other    mt-ans    of  " 

stamps  It.  m  my  Judgment    w; 

public  service  You  cannot  es,^ape  that  You  dare  not  seek  to 
avoid  the  fullest  discharge  of  the  public  tnist  and  the  trusteeship 
that  Is  yours  Incident  to  the  Ucenae  you  hold,    rat  while  we  no 


communication.     It 
an    miperatlve  dedication  to  the 
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longer  speak  technically  of  the  ether,  the  radio  frequencies  are  a 
part  of  the  public  domain. 

You  enjoy  a  special  privilege  to  use  one  of  the  most  valuable 
resources  known  to  man  which  has  been  harnessed  by  the  genius 
of  man  and  made  the  servant  of  all  of  us.  The  importaiKX  of  radio 
and  Its  intimate  nature  cautions  all  who  deal  with  It  that  In  a 
democracy  radio  must  be  kept  a  democratic  Institution,  that  radio 
should  and  must  respond  to  and  reflect  our  true  national  ideals. 

I  have  said  that  radio  is  essentially  a  social  force.  True,  it  has 
Its  economic  aspects  and  there  Ls.  gentlenaen,  a  perfectly  proper 
place  under  our  siretem  for  the  profit  nujtlve.  But  herein  lies  one 
of  the  gravest  dangers  to  the  future  of  the  radio  Industry.  For  If 
you  unwisely,  as  I  would  deem  it,  yield  to  tJxe  temptation  to  exalt 
profits  to  the  Impairment  of  the  public  service,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  public  will  In  the  course  of  time  demand  a  reckoning. 

Of  all  InduBtriee  It  seems  to  me  that  radio,  because  it  is  so  easen- 
tlally  social  In  Its  implications  and  effects,  clearly  calls  for  a 
leadership  that  has  social  vision  and  a  mature  wisdom  which 
understands  and  mistakes  not  that  in  such  a  public  utility  as 
that  with  which  you  deal,  that  Is — there  can  be — but  one  safe 
and  sure  way  to  win  and  hold  the  public  favor.  That,  gentlemen, 
is  through  the  enlightened,  genuine,  and  unselfish  piirpoee  to 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  public.  Beware  of  reliance  upon 
propaganda  and  political  pull  and  Influence.  If  you  may  forget 
ever3rthing  else  I  say,  I  think  It  nmy  be  worth  while  for  you  to 
remember  that  These  are  but  broken  reeds  upon  which  you  dare 
not  lean  in  this  industry  of  all  industries  And,  familiar  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  with  the  history  of  other  industnea.  I  remind  you  of 
how  some  of  them  relied  in  the  past  upon  false  and  misleading 
propaganda  to  advance  their  interests,  of  how  some  of  them  relied 
upon  political  influence  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  piupnees. 
rather  than  upon  the  sheer  merit  of  their  service  and  the  genuine 
devotion  to  the  public  interest.  A  conscience  quickened  and  aenai- 
tive  to  the  Interests  of  the  public  is  a  never-falling  monitor. 

The  leaders  of  this  Industry  must  be  able  to  take  the  long  view, 
and  not  look  too  closely  and  Immediately  at  profit.  A  Just  public 
la  always  willing  to  pay  a  fair  return  for  a  valuable  service  ren- 
dered, but  that  same  just  public  is  also  quick  to  recognize  the 
devices  and  the  vices  of  those  who  would  profiteer  upon  the  public 
resources.  This  resource  ia  merely  loaned  to  you.  not  for  your 
primary  b**neflt  but  for  the  largest  good  of  the  largest  number 
of  our  people,  the  public  being  willing  at  the  same  time  that  you 
ahall  have  a  fair  return  upon  your  Investment  and  for  your  ener- 
g:les  and  your  ability. 

I  believe  (because  I  am  somewhat  of  an  idealist,  though  I  hope 
I  am  also  practical),  that  In  all  business,  but  peculiarly  in  your 
business,  there  are  larger  dividends  to  be  had  in  decency  than  In 
anything  that  stops  short  of  it,  that  there  is  more  profit  to  be  had 
in  a  genuine  high-purpose  service  to  the  public  than  in  any 
process  which  Includes  the  cutting  of  comers  or  the  t^iring  of  & 
short  route  to  the  glittering  gold  that  may  appear  to  lie  so 
readily  at  hand. 

We  arc  all  familiar  with  the  fable  of  IdlUng  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg.  and  we  are  so  familiar  with  It  that  we  pass  over 
many  of  its  Implications.  But.  many  have  been  so  unwise  as  to 
do  this  very  thing,  time  and  time  again  in  America.  In  dealing 
with  public  utilities.  They  were  unduly  urged  by  that  greed  and 
selfishness  that  resides  in  all  of  us.  and  which.  If  we  are  to  hold 
It  In  check,  requires  on  our  part  a  clear  realization  that  If  we 
pursue  this  course  our  greed  may  return  to  plague  us  tomorrow 
In  ways  that  we  may  not  think  of  when  we  gather  the  Imme- 
diate and  easy  gold.  Tou  are  In  a  high  sense  and  a  real  sense — 
and  we  are  not  merely  dealing  with  phrases  and  words — trustees 
of  a  public  resource. 

You  have  no  property  Interest  In  it.  You  can  acquire  no  right 
to  It.  It  belongs  to  the  people  It  Is  their  property  They  want  It 
used  and  they  want  you  to  use  It,  but  they  do  not  want,  nor  are 
they  willing  for  it  to  be  abused.  And  a  trustee  with  anjrthlng  like 
an  adequate  comprehension  of  his  trust  will  be  too  wise  to  permit 
himself  to  abuse  that  which  Is  entrusted  to  him  for  the  public 
good 

It  would  be,  though  I  do  not  want  to  Intimate  that  I  think  any 
such  day  Is  even  approaching,  an  111  day  for  the  broadcasting 
industry  of  America  If  that  facility  should  be  permitted  to  become 
a  whirligig  of  adventurers  or  the  plaything  of  fortune  hunters. 
For  the  people  had  no  such  thought  In  their  minds  when  through 
the  act  of  Congres.s  they  made  these  frequencies  available  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  public. 

If  the  N  A  B  is  earnestly  Interested  In  maintaining  the  present 
license  system,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  then  I  summon  all  of  you 
to  a  public-spirited  cooperation  among  yourselves  and  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  with  the  Congress  to  the 
end  that  radio  may  become  an  Increasingly  constructive,  enlight- 
ened, entertaining,  and  helpful  servant  of  all  the  people. 

And  when  I  say  cooperation.  I  mean  cooperation,  and  not  mere 
lip  service  to  the  principle.  I  mean  cooperation  when  In  your 
Judgment  It  will  cost  you  something  to  cooperate.  I  mean  co- 
operation when  the  course  directed  runs  counter  to  your  Judgment 
but  represents  the  mature  Judgment  of  the  Congress  or  of  the 
Commission,  the  Immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
owners  of  these  frequencies. 

In  years  gone  by  I  have  often  been  assured  of  cooperation,  and 
then  when  we  came  to  deal  with  matters  across  the  table.  I  was 
disappointed  to  leam  that  oooperatton  to  ■ome  meant  coapenltioa 


through  acceptance  of  their  views  rather  than  any  hooest  or  seri- 
ous effort  on  their  part  to  meet  the  view  of  the  regulatory  agency, 
tinder  oath  of  office  to  discharge  its  duty. 

I  invite  your  real  cooperation.  You  shall  have  my  sympatbetio 
and,  I  hope,  understanding,  fair,  and  .^ust  cooperation  to  the  end 
that  such  problems  as  confront  us  may  be  solved  in  a  coiistrucllve 
manner  so  as  to  best  serve  the  public,  your  boss  and  my  boas. 

If  you  want  to  keep  radio  democratic — and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
you  do — you  must  be  on  yotir  guard  against  the  growth  and 
development  of  any  autocratic  power  within  the  Industry.  Yotin 
Is  a  very  young  Industry,  and  It  need  not.  except  through  lolly, 
fall  Into  the  grievous  errors  that  other  Industries  have  fallen  into 
in  the  past.  Certain  utilities  in  the  past  permitted  a  concentra- 
tion of  control  that  grew  to  such  vast  proportions  as  to  become  a 
veritable  Frankenstein  that  \iltlmately  turned  upon  and  destroyed 
Its  very  creators  and  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
utilities  as  well. 

Why  follow  the  tragic  path  that  others  have  trod  to  their  down- 
fall and  ruin  when  all  we  neert  to  do  Ls  look  about  and  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  whlci^  Is  that  America  Is  monopoly  con- 
scious, that  America  hates  autocratic  power,  that  America  will  not 
tolerate  the  dominance  of  greed  over  public  utilities  that  touch 
either  the  economic  necessities  or  the  social  requiremento  of  Ito 
people. 

You  know  the  familiar  history  of  the  railroad  industry  and  of 
the  i>ower  industry  and  of  some  other  industries  that  paid  tho 
terrific  price  of  a  hot  condemnation  by  the  public  because  of  the 
very  thing  I  am  talkliig  to  you  about.  And  I  warn  you  In  the 
friendliest  p>osslble  fashion  and  with  the  profoundest  and  most 
genuine  and  sincere  interest  In  you  and  In  your  Industry  that  you 
need  not  tread  the  path  to  this  Oethsemane  if  you  will  but  stand 
firm  and  be  true  to  the  highest  Interests  of  your  Industry  azad, 
therefore,  the  highest  Interests  of  the  public. 

Do  not  deceive  yourselves,  gentlemen,  as  others  In  days  gone  by 
may  have  deceived  themselves  about  other  industries,  that  your  in- 
dustry Is  different  from  others  and  that  this  thing  cannot  happen 
to  radio.  Pace  the  stark  reality  that  it  has  happened  to  other  in- 
dustries, that  it  happened  so  silently,  so  gradvially,  so  unobtrusively, 
that  no  one  could  put  his  finger  upon  the  particular  time  and  place 
when  unwieldy  concentration  of  control  had  spread  ita  luflueno* 
like  a  blight  upon  the  industry  concerned. 

A  member  of  your  own  Industry  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  *'Ra<Uo 
cannot  siirvive  an  Insull."  Indeed,  it  could  not.  as  the  people  are 
even  more  interested  in  and  have  a  more  definite  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship over  radio  than,  perhapa.  over  any  other  public  agency. 
The  American  public  tumbled  the  pyramids  of  InsiUl  and  devas- 
tated the  financial  empire  he  built,  and  you  may  be  sxire  that  it 
will  not  tolerate  an  Insull  In  this  indtistry.  which  touches  so 
intimately  the  homes  and  our  social  life  at  so  nuiny  angles. 

The  people  have  a  keen  consciousness  that  radio  belongs  to  them. 
They  are  watching  with  an  Intelligent  yet  sympathetic  Intereat  bow 
you  administer  that  which  Is  loaned  to  you.  They  have  high  ex- 
pectations, as  they  have  a  right  to  have,  as  to  the  kind  and  quality 
of  service  they  are  to  receive.  Wlxile  the  public  is  fair  and  patient, 
it  will  ever  hold  to  strict  accountability  its  trustees  to  whom  are 
entrusted  any  public  resource  for  their  use. 

I  had  the  pleasure  with  you  of  hearing  Senator  WHXXL.n'8  great 
speech  to  you  yesterday,  and  I  found  myself  in  agreement  with 
many  of  the  things  he  had  to  say.  He  discussed  many  subjects  of 
obvious  ln[iportance  and  Interest  to  you  and  to  the  Nation.  Among 
them  he  discussed  the  subjects  of  monopoly,  of  chain  broadcasting. 
of  concentrated  control,  and  of  preserving  to  the  local  communities 
their  pride  and  social  and  economic  interest  In  their  local  broad- 
casting stations.  He  spoke  with  such  consununate  skill  and  oom- 
prchensiveness  that  It  w^ould  be  unpardonable  for  me  to  take  your 
time  In  a  further  general  discussion  of  those  subjects.  Instead  Z 
shall.  In  keeping  with  the  office  I  hold  and  with  the  responsibility 
that  Ls  mine,  undertake  to  make  concrete  applications  of  principles, 
including  some  of  those  enunciated  by  Senator  WHKZi.sa. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty — Indeed,  it  1*  a  pleasure  when  I  may — 
to  cooperate  with  the  Indtistry  with  which  I  have  to  deal  officially 
lu  seeking  constructive  solutions  of  Its  problems.  This,  to  me.  Is 
much  the  preferred  course,  and  I  should  like  to  fesl.  as  I  hapt  I 
may  have  reason  to  feel,  that  your  Industry  will  be  found  to  be 
so  propressive.  so  publlc-^irlted,  so  genuinely  cooperative  that 
you  may  run  somewhat  ahead  of  the  edicts  and  mandates  of  regu- 
lation and  make  the  Commission's  task  the  easier  and  your  position 
the  stronger. 

But  while  I  believe  in  cooperation  and  Invite  and  shall  welcome 
It  and  shall  meet  you  as  nearly  halfway  as  the  law  will  permit  me, 
I  cannot  forget  that  the  Commission  is  urider  the  mandate  of  the 
law  to  regtilate  this  industry.  I  shall  not  seek  to  escape  that  duty. 
I  hope  I  may  find  the  courage  never  to  flinch  from  what  may  be 
my  duty  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  that  are  entrusted  to  me. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  an  Industry  requiring 
regulation  may  safely  be  trusted  with  the  J0I3  of  regulating  itself. 
I  doubt  If  any  of  tis  really  want  to  be  regulated,  however  slightly 
the  regulations  may  affect  us;  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  all  of  u» 
believe  that  there  are  many  industries.  Including  yours,  that  must 
be  regulated  for  their  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  public  good,  and 
hence  I  believe  In  firm,  courageotis.  yet  fair,  Judicial,  considerate 
regulation  directed  toward  the  advancement  of  the  industry  insofar 
as  that  is  compatible  with  the  law. 

Senator  Wmaxza  discussed  the  danger  to  the  Industry  if  a 
monopoly  were  permitted  to  dev^op  or  exist.    M7  word  to  you  oa 
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tM^  "Ti^ijVrt  \t  'hut  !t  \<i  rhp  dvUy  of  th  • 
•Ion  to  (  rfvent   th"*  <1eveloprr.«^nt  of  a 
destr'-iv   It    If  one  *'xi.st.s      I   have   no  1 
I  sh.i;!  ro.-.rr.butf  aJl  that  I  can  '.cuard 
I  dhai;    U-  ccRTinrcd   that   I   am  servl 
U  dusrrv-    i^  well  AM  c.t  the  public. 

I  urn  net  particularly  interented  In 
nical  or  Ifgal  monopoly      My  concern 
tlon  to  di  covr  whether  there  la  a 
InJT  to  a   practical   monopoly      If  there 
d  rect   viola' ion  of  the  law  and  It  should 
U  n->  monopoly,  may  I  suggest  that 
wMch    '.hi -re    may   be   developing   a 
ytnrnelve-   the  question.  Whither  la  It 

I  r,.ti'<l  think  of  man'  thinjts  more 
the  vh;ng-«  I  am  saying,  but  I  have  ne^er 
or  maniy  course  for  an  administrator 
ar.d  comf  hmerit  thu.s  to  a*,  old  hurtln 
to  ynu  under  a  sense  of  obligation  of 
unduly    exagiyerate      But    I    am 
lmperatl7?  and  an  Inescapable  duty  In 
of  It   :n  tie  direction  I  am  indicating 
tfclnK  th«.t  could  happen  for  your   1 
may  t>»  i';0  monopoly,  that  there  may 
of  conrol,  that  you  may  have  preserved 
that  deeree  of  autonomy  and  of  self 
yrur  own  economic  interests  and  of 
ormmunltiea  that  I  believe  Is  ultimat^y 
ccncemiMl  In  the  Industry 

I    have    In    mind    suggesting    to    th< 
c«ed    sooa    to    Investigate    whether    a 
there  Is  any  undue  or  antisocial  cen 
trol      I  CO  not  say   there   Is.  for  I 
to  justify   such   a   statement      This 
tlon    of   'he    chain    broadcj«tlng   ays 
tracts   with   affiliates,    of    the    mm 
•rtuai    practices  of  the   chains   In 

So   mu:h   has   been  said   in  Congresi 
people  ahout  monopoly  and  the  contfol 
time   Is    lere   when   we   must   deal 
explor'r.ij    the    matter   so   we    may 
than  hearsay  upon  which  to  predicate 

If  I  have  spoken  earnestly  upon  thli 
e^TTiest    sbout   it.   but   you  should   not 
said     an;thtn«    I    have    not   said    or 
there  is   aothlng  unwholesome  or  ant 
the  whll?  light  of  an  investigation 
win   clar  fy   the   atmosphere   and   do 
We  have  the  highest  authority  for  he 
the  truth  and  that  the  truth  shall 

The  Communlcmtlons  Act  vests  the 
authority  to  regulate  chain  broadcasting 
do  this  JDromptly  If  It  has  the 
to  baae   -egulatlons.     If  not.  this 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  within  a 
afailates  and   the  public  may  kno'v 
and  poll'-les  prescribed  In  the  regula 

As  a  ceccasary  means  to  the  propel 
I   hope    the    Commission    will    soon 
accounting.     Only  through  such  a 
the  industry  or  the  public  have  any 
financial  data.     The  Commission  will 
a   synten^    without    first    giving   you 
proposed  system  and  Inviting  your  su 
■ystem  ultimately  adopted  must  be 
comparable  to  the  uniform  systemj  ol 
reeulatlon  of  other  industries 

Uy  comments  on  the  necessity  for 
were  made  In  the  light  of  ths 
a  genutn*  appreciation  of  the 
by  the  clialns.     I  commend  them  and 
sincerity      I  congrattilate  them  upon 
proerram   material   that   ta  not  equalled 
far  as  I  know. 

Indeed     I    am    dl^Msed   to   doubt 
system,  there  could  be  supplied 
we  now  have  except  through  a  chain 
It.     And  hence,  what  I  have  said 
rccted  orJy  to  its  poaalble  abuse  and 

While  the  broadcasting  industry  is 
the  qual.ty  of  most  of  Its  program 
candid  'A  I  did  not  say  that  in  my 
features  faU   below  the  standard 
pects  and  has  a  right  to  expect. 

This  comment  and  such  ftirther 
progranu-  is  made  In  a  friendly 
■punt.     It  is  not  Intended  to  carry 
belp  you   If  I  can.  for  that  is  my  )oli 
look  at   'Jie«e  things  from  the 
Maybe  you  are  not  quite  so  well 
we  are  »}  doat;  as  not  to  be  able  to 
All  that  I  say  ta  Intended  to  be  helpfu, 

I  am  iieltber  a  ptirlat  nor  a  prude, 
asked  ms  IndlcaUng  that  I  was 

Not  at  all      I  think  I  am  Just  an 
I  have  ic.eals  and  fairly  high 
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i^onopoly  or  to  set  about  to 

determination   than   ttiat 

these  ends,  and  In  so  dain? 

the  best   Interests  of   the 


wjiether  there  may  be  a  tech- 
ns  ahead  of  that  consldera- 
of  control  amount- 
Is  a  monopoly,  it  exl.sts  In 
be  suppres.'sed.     If  there 
reexamine  the   extent  to 
oeiltrallzatlon   of   control.     Ask 
lending? 
eaaant  to  say  than  some  of 
conceived  It  to  be  a  'iise 
merely  indulge  In  flattery 
anyone's  feelings.     I  span's 
jfflce  which  I  hope  I  do  not 
certain    that    I    have   ai 
;hls  premise.     The  discharge 
you  Is  absolutely  the  bes' 
try  to  the  end  that  there 
(^me  about  no  centralization 
to  you  and  your  stations 
■control  for  the  protection  of 
service  of  your  own  local 
to  the  best  interest  of  all 
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Convmlaslon    that    It    pro- 
monopoly    exists,     whether 
Izatlon  of  power  and  con- 
not  sufficient   information 
shotild    include   an    Investlga- 
."ms    and    of    the    chain    con- 
contracts    and    of    the 
rlth  affiliated  stations. 
by   the  press,   and   by   the 
of  the  Industry  that   the 
these   problems   by   fully 
exact    Information   rather 
Judgments  and  wise  policies, 
subject  It  Is  because  I  flee! 
read   into  anything   I   have 
Intended    to   convey.      If 
social  In  the  Industry,   then 
not  only  do  no  harm  but 
concerned   a   real    service 
levlng  that  we  should  know 

us  free. 

Commission  with  power  and 

and  I  believe  It  ought  to 

Information  upwn  which 

Infcirmatlon  should  be  obtained 

few  months  the  chains,   the 

■  he  standards,   requlremeots, 

of  the  chain  systems. 

regulation  of  the  Industry. 

opt    a    uniform    system    of 

can  the  Commission  or 

dependable  and   comparable 

not.   of  course,  adopt  such 

c^portunlty    to    consider    the 

ons  and  criticisms.     The 

tl^rough  and  comprehensive — 

accounting  adopted  for  the 


1  emulating  the  chain  systems 

It  Is  a  fact — that  I  have 

contribi^tlons  made  to  our  programs 

I  do  it  with  the  utmost  of 

glTtng  the  American  people 

In  any  other  country  so 


rhether   under   our   present 

of  the  kind  and  quality 

lystem  or  something  akin  to 

the  chain  system  ts  dl- 

not  to  Its  proper  use. 

lo  be  highly  commended  for 

sMTlce.  I  wovild  be  less  than 

opinion  some  of  the  progitam 

I  believe  the  public  ex- 


stand]  lolnt 


cqmments  ss  I  may  make  on 

and  purely  advisory 

Ihe  least  threat.     I  want  to 

I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 

of  the  average  cltUen. 

to  do  that,  for  sometimes 

see  the  woods  for  the  trees. 

to  you  rather  than  hurtful. 

though  I  have  had  questions 

then  some, 
tverage  American  citizen.     If 
of  public  interest,  public 
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tarte,  and  pubMc  desire,  1  do  not  believp  T  orerrp-t*  the  cnncept.s 
(jf  the  .ver.vcp  .\.Tif..'-.can  citizen.  I  du  not  think  I  have  iny  higher 
ro:.repton  cf  the  home  than  ycu  have,  and  I  am  no*;  vriil.ns 
to  grant  that  any  other  ha.s  a  more  exal'.t^d  -pinioT'.  of  th»  honie 
than  I  have  I  have  a  family,  a  wife  and  fivp  rhildrcn.  and  I  can 
get  a  fair  impression  similar  to  that  ni  if!''  upon  'he  average 
Air.?ric;\n  home  by  program   mater. al  that  is  tar'i.iclca.'Jt. 

As  I  sit  !n  Pur'  family  circle  listening  to  'hr  r.idio,  we  are.  I 
Ijel.eve  ;'.  '-pical  Amer-.ran  family.  S.'r:p  pr'  !"-:;r:-..-i  are  not  wel- 
romod  Thev  subtly  and  sometimes  b'-i.ily  =;i:-  -^t  'o  young  pcrple 
thir.es  th.it  i  wondfT  If  any  of  you  think  it  proper  to  sui^gest  to 
yo'ing  nitncis  in  their  plastic  and  formative  stage  when  impres- 
M^ns'af  quickly  and  indelibly  made,  ot^.en  to  last  through  life. 
Beware  nf  *!v^  d.ingfr  to  the  ideals,  the  morals.  th»  thought  habits 
of  r,ur  V.  uths  and  children  I  wonder  If  here  there  is  not  the 
h:Kh«  s'  possible  df>gree  of  respnnsibility  that  is  carried  by  any 
publif  arency  because  you  do  come  into  our  homes,  whisper  your 
me.ssagp  •  r  vour  song,  whether  for  good  or  ill  to  those  as.somb!ed. 
I  di  not  taeli.ve  in,  I  do  not  want.  I  shall  not  exerci.se  con- 
sciously any  powpr  of  censorship  The  siipervisslon  nf  your  pro- 
gram-s  rests  squarely  upon  yoxir  shoulders,  b\it  it  i.s  definitely  there 
and  it  goes  with  and  is  incident  to  ycur  license  You  cannot 
escape  tha*  responsibility 

I  h;.ve  heard  t^.at  seme  have  the  jitters  about  what  the 
Comm  .ssion  may  6o  about  i-en.sorsh:p.  I  do  not  know  what  I  may 
say  abjut  it  that  w^uid  not  be  misleading,  but  I  shall  try  to  say 
a  helpful  word.  Why  have  r^f.  jirte-s  about  cen.sorship?  The 
Comm.sslnn  has  done  nothing  that  I  itnow  to  justify  your  sitting 
on  edge  lest  yo\i  b<^  hailed  into  cour'  upon  some  frivolous  accusa- 
tion ai  to  a  broadcast  over  your  station. 

If  yfiu  sat  at  my  desk  you  w^uld  r>-ad  many,  many  complaints 
agains'  the  stations  about  which  you  do  not  hear  because  they 
do   not    appear    to   warrant    active   consideration 

I  send  o'.l.er  complaints  to  v'^u  from  time  to  time  without  any 
expresf.ion  of  opinion  but  t^r  your  mf'jrma'i' 'n  I  think  I  owe  that 
to  vol,  You  would  n  t  likp,  wruld  you,  that  the  Commis.slnn 
should  continue  to  ref^eive  rnrnpl.iin:,^  ;i.::ainst  your  station  with- 
out your  knowledge'  When  tlie  c<  rii;  ,,i.n-.s  are  received  from  the 
Commission  without  comn'.ent,  I  w  uld  like  yu  to  be  sure  that 
the  Commuv.on  ha.s  formed  no  opinion  whatever  touching  the 
mattei   complained  of 

Of  course  all  complai.Mt.'s  recf^lved  against  a  statinn  will  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  its  app' nation  fnr  a  renewal  of  Its 
licen.-io  You  know  a.s  wt-i;  as  ttie  nie.iibers  of  the  Co.nuni.~>sion  what 
Is  fair  what  is  vulsjar,  what  i.s  decent,  what  is  profane,  what  will 
probably  give  ofTense.  It  is  your  duty  in  the  ftr,st  instance  to 
guard  acain.-t  the.se 

It  l.s  tlie  Commi.s.sion's  duty  In  th''  last  instance  to  determine 
fairly  and  eq'iitably  and  rea.s'onably  whether  ycu  hive  lived  up  to 
the  hi^h  duty  tiiat  is  yours.  The  maximuni  tenure  of  yo\ir  license 
Is  so  .on^  AS  you  exercise  it  m  the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  n  'cessity. 

The  key  to  that  statutorv  phrase.  In  my  Judgment,  is  public. 
"Pubic"  must  be  paramount  If  somet.hins;  ha.s  bei^n  broadcast 
that  i.i  contrary  to  the  pub:io  interest,  is  ^n^lgar,  mdfcent,  profane, 
violative  of  any  rules  of  fair  play  ordinarily  recognized,  or  that 
might  be  reasonably  anticipated  to  cive  offense,  I  conceive  it  to 
be  the  du'y  of  'he  Commis.'-ion  to  do  -.cmchmg  about  it. 

But  does  that  carrv  any  threat  that  should  cau.'^e  you  concern? 
You  CO  not  intend,  do  you,  that  material  of  this  s<irt  should  go 
over  ti^^e  air?  It  is  your  purpose  I  am  ,sure,  to  iiafeguard  the  public 
Intereiit  to  the  fullest  measure  ycu  can  in  the  e.xercise  of  the  lacili- 
ties  al   your  control. 

May  I  suggest  fcr  '.'■•ur  own  :r^-<od  'bat  you  .scrutinizf^  more  care- 
fully the  sponsored  advert  ;s;!^,g  script  and  asK  yourself,  in  each 
case,  .lot  how  profitable  will  this  be  not  will  the  public  tolerate 
this,  not  can  we  ^et  by  with  this,  but — will  this  be  in  the  public 
interest? 

You  won  t  have  much  trouble  if  you  will  apply  that  acid  test  to 
every  script  as  it  lies  upon  your  desk  It  will  take  courage,  but  you 
must  have  the  courage  to  resolve  your  doubts,  if  you  have  any 
doubt,!,  in  favor  of  the  listening  public  and  against  your  immediate 
flnancial  gam. 

May  I  inquire  whether  you  think  it  !s  in  the  public  interest  that 
medicU  remedies  and  certain  other  produces  be  advertised  in 
phras«s  that  are'  extravagant,  obvioujjly  e-xaggeruted.  deceptive,  mis- 
leading, or  even  false? 

Lf  you  do  not  think  It  is  in  the  pvibllc  .nterest,  take  your  courage 
In  yoL.r  hand  and  s;iy  that  it  can't  go  uut  over  your  station, 

Kee3  in  mind,  while  making  vour  determination  on  a  particular 
script,  that  it  Is  to  be  heard  m  the  home  Pu*  yourself  in  the  other 
persor  s  place.  They  don't  eet  any  money  out  of  it.  Thev  are 
not  concerned  with  the  financial  a-^pect  of  it.  Tliey  think  radio 
beloni.s  to  them  It  Uo^-'s.  They  believe  you  are  licensees  of  radio, 
that  i:  is  loaned  to  you,  that  you  are  u.si'ng  what  belongs  to  them. 
that  \ou  are  authorizing  someone  to  visit  the  home  and  speak  to 
them.  Before  you  introduce  the  salesman  to  the  family  circle 
apply  the  yardstick.  'Is  it  really,  honestly  in  the  public  interest?" 
I  think  you  have  a  re.^^pcnsibility  not  only  as  to  the  language  in 
which  the  .sales  talk  is  made  but  equally  as  to  the  kind  of  products 
that  30U  advertise  There  are  many  productvS  that  it  is  perfectly 
lawful  and  legitimate  to  .^ell,  but  some  of  them  may  not  be  of 
such  character  that  the  average  American  home  will  welcome  them. 
And  now  I  am  going  to  be  bold.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  you 
consider  the  wisdom  )f  adopting  a  policy  th.it  would  deny  your 
Xaalit.es  to  those  who  s«'ek  to  coitlvatc  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
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eating  Hqnors.  There  Is  comparatively  little  advertising  of  intcad- 
eatlng  beverages  over  the  radio,  and  you  are  to  be  coixgratulated 
on  so  largely  eliminating  this  sort  of  sales  E^tpeal.  But  I  belteYe 
you  would  do  'well  tf  the  American  public  uncka stood  you  were 
not  willing  to  lend  your  facilities  for  sales  talks  intended  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  Intoxicating  beverages,  especially  when 
you  rentember  that  that  appeal  Is  to  be  made  in  the  borne  to 
children  of  all  ages  and  botti  aezea. 

The  majority  of  our  dtlsens  have  registered  their  will  that  it 
should  be  lawful  to  sell  such  beverages,  bat  the  mtnorlty  has,  I 
believe,  a  right  to  have  its  homes  protected  against  that  which 
Is  offensive. 

I  conomend  the  tndtistry  upon  the  aenKae  it  hae  rendered 
without  compensaaon  to  many  ftne  social,  religious,  dvlc.  and  edu- 
catlomd  causes.  Tour  contributimi  has  been  noteworthy.  Ttoere 
are.  however,  yet  wider  fields  of  usefolneBs  for  the  radio.  I 
believe  you  will  win  and  deserve  an  even  larger  measure  of  public 
favor  than  yoti  now  enjoy  if  you  can  find  tt  practicable  to  mate 
your  facilities  available  for  even  greater  measures  of  public 
service. 

As  you  know,  the  Oomniission  has  recently  nuule  allocation  ot 
some  25  channels  In  the  high-frequency  band  between  41.000 
and  42.000  kilocycles  to  reoogniced  nooproAt  educational  agenctee 
for  the  advancement  of  educational  work  In  local  oonuntinltieB. 
Tou  have  a  great  opportunity  to  sappieraent  this  local  educational 
work  by  close  and  active  cooperation  with  organizations  devoted 
tx>  educational  broadcasting,  including  the  Federal  Radio  Bduca- 
tion  Oommittee  which  was  appointed  by  the  Commissiim  In  De- 
cember 1936.  This  committee  has  already  accomplished  a  great 
4ieal  in  the  field  of  educational  broadcasting  and  K  now  has  a 
program  of  projects  which,  tf  the  means  are  available  to  oontlnue 
Its  work,  would  prove  of  great  value  In  advancing  the  cause  of 
educational  broadcasting. 

And  now  I  touch  a  sen^tive  spot.  This  committee's  budget 
eaUs  for  gaSO.OOO  to  carry  forward  10  projects  for  from.  3  to  4 
years.  Of  this  anoount,  $167,000  was  allotted  to  foundations  and 
has  been  subscribed,  so  I  am  advised.  The  sum  of  $84,000  was 
aUotted  to  broadcafiters,  and  I  understaiKi  that  only  a  relatively 
•mall  part  of  this  amotuit  hae  been  forthcoming.  I  respectfully 
commend  the  work  of  this  committee  for  your  favorable  oon- 
slderatlon. 

I  have  read  with  satisfaction  the  oode  of  ethics  adopted  at  your 
103d  ctmvention  and  every  lloensee  who  lives  up  to  this  oode 
strictly  will  show  his  sincere  desire  to  use  the  license  privilege 
to  serve  the  InteresU  of  the  public.  I  am  e^>eclally  concerned 
with  those  code  declarations  Intended  to  protect  and  beneAt  the 
listeners  and  I  note  with  gratification  this  declaration  In  jomt 
code:  "Ebeoognizing  the  radio  audleooe  Includes  persons  of  all  ages 
and  all  types  of  polltlcsO,  social,  and  religious  belief,  every  member 
station  will  endeavor  to  prevent  the  broadcasting  of  any  matter 
which  would  conunonly  be  regarded  as  offanaive." 

This  is  a  sound  declaraXlon  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
minorities,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of 
our  American  traditions.  To  attempt  to  Justify  a  broadcast  of 
something  offensive  to  racial,  religious,  social,  or  other  groups 
on  the  grotuid  that  the  majority  will  not  be  offended  by  such  a 
broadcast  is.  In  my  opinion,  to  overlook  that  which  I  believe  to  be 
a  fact,  that  the  majority  Is  falrmlnded  and  wUl  Itself  resent  an 
abuse  of  or  an  Injustice  to  the  minority. 

May  I  informally  express  the  hope  that  I  may  come  to  know 
many  of  you  personally.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  come 
to  see  me.  If  you  have  problems  now  or  later  I  would  lUte  for  ycm 
to  oome  in  and  talk  them  over,  for  la  such  conferences  minds  may 
often  meet  and  meet  oonstnictlvely. 

I  oould  have  but  one  puipose.  It  seenu  to  me.  In  desiring  to 
•tay  with  this  work  for  a  while  longer  and  that  Is  because  I  would 
like  to  serve  the  public  In  this  wide  field  of  opportunity.  If  I 
may  somehow  find  the  wit  and  wisdom,  and  If  I  may  summon 
the  courage  to  do  li,  I'd  lllie  to  help  the  Industry  and  I'd  like 
to  advance  the  Interests  of  the  listening  public. 

This  may  not  always  or  best  be  done  by  pursuing  the  oourae  of 
least  resi&tance.  Often  tlutt  may  be  the  very  course  that  leads  us 
to  hurt  and  to  harm.  If  you  may  have  the  notion  that  I  Intend 
to  regulate  the  industry  strictly,  may  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
record  In  aru>ther  Industry  which  was  regulated  strictly  Insofar  as 
we  were  capable  of  doing  it.  The  sum  total,  I  believe.  Is  rather 
generally  agreed  to  have  been  constructive  and  helpful  and  re- 
dounded to  the  good  of  the  Industry. 

If  I  may  not  always  be  able  to  accept  your  views.  I  hope  at 
least  you  will  bdleve  me  to  be  sincere  and  fair  and  earnestly 
desirous  of  helping  you  solve  problems  so  that  the  tndtistry  may 
be  lifted  up  and  exalted  In  the  public  favor.  If  anyone  may  be 
asking  the  question  as  to  whether  there  may  be  any  future  change 
In  the  licensing  system  we  may  now  have,  you  hold  the  answer. 
By  your  fruits  the  public  will  know  you  and  judge  you. 

I  want  your  good  will.  You  have  mine.  I  want  your  help.  Tou 
ahall  ha^e  mine.  I  want  your  candid  judgment  and  frank  expres- 
sion of  opinion  when  you  come  to  see  me  about  anything.  I  dent 
want  you  to  say  the  thing  that  you  think  I  may  want  you  to  say. 
I  shall  not  do  that  with  you.  I  shall  say  that  to  you  which  I 
honestly  believe  may  be  best  for  you.  and  I  shall  appreciate  ytmr 
doing  that  to  me. 

And  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  siuprlsed.  because  of  some  of  the 
t»iingB  you  may  have  heard  about  me.  if  you  learn,  after  all,  that 
I  am  a  very  tolerant  man.  I  think  I  know  how  to  engage  in  dis- 
cussion and  controversy  without  rancor,  without  feeling,  and  wlth- 


o«  the  detfaronement  of  reason  If  I  may  have  fowr  eonOdenoe  I 
may  be  able  to  help  your  Industry.  In  helping  you  I  shall  be  help- 
ing the  public  for  which  you  work — the  public  which  is  my  boas 
and  whose  word  is  the  last  word  on  any  and  everything  tountoing 
public  affairs. 

Finally,  may  I  share  the  high  hope  expreased  by  the  PresideBt 
In  his  letter  to  you  that  your  mdustry  will  prove  ItaeU  to  be  wcrtkf 
of  the  great  public  trust  repoaed  in  it. 
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or 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  mssiasippi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Mag  10  (legislative  day  of  WednesOai/,  April  20),  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  A.  F.  WHmTET.  MAT  7,   1938 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  A.  P. 
Whitney,  president.  Brothertiood  of  Railroad  Tralrunftn.  on 
May  7.  1938. 

liiere  being  no  objectton.  the  address  was  oiHiered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Brother  Chairman  and  frtwids,  organized  labor  is  united  be- 
hitxl  the  program  of  the  Nataonal  Conferenoe  on  f^edaral  Aid  to 
Education.  We  support  the  program  unsolicited,  for  we  arc  In 
the  habit  of  being  In  the  vanguard  in  the  educational  movement. 

We  unionists  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  America's  first  laJbor 
movement  was  Oie  outstandii^  champion  of  the  pubUc-aebool 
system.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  tliat  labor  sponsored  tha 
land-grant  colleges  after  the  ClvH  War;  jjroud  that  labor  strp- 
ported  laws  compelling  school  attendaaoe;  proud  that  labor  led 
the  move  for  free  teztbookii:  that  labor  sttonuteted  the  pragram 
for  vocational  education:  tkat  labor  contributed  to  the  adult 
education  movement;  that  labor  is  now  cooperating  in  the  exten- 
sion of  workers'  education;  and,  finally,  that  labor  has  brought 
into  the  fold  of  the  organlaed  progressive  movement  of  America 
many  of  our  teachers  and  pr^fpaaort.  'Who,  because  of  their  atatui 
as  union  members,  have  more  security  and  batter  tenure  at 
employment. 

Why,  you  may  ask — why  are  workera  devoted  to  the  cause  d 
extending  educational  opportunities  to  all  aections  of  the  popular 
tlon?  "Hie  answer  was  given  100  years  ago  by  the  workers  oC 
Pennsylvania,  who  asserted: 

"All  history  corroborates  the  melancholy  tact,  that  in  prapor- 
tloD  as  the  mass  of  the  people  beoome  igaoraat,  oilsrale  and 
anarchy  eiunie — their  liberties  are  subverted,  and  tryraonic  ambi- 
tion has  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  their  bdpleas  oondl- 
tlon.  •  •  •  Let  the  produoUw  class ea.  then,  unite  for  ttia 
preservattwi  of  their  free  Institutions,  and  by  pnxnirlng  for  aB 
the  children  In  the  Commonwealth  republican  adueation,  pra- 
eerve  our  liberties  from  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion  or  domaa- 
tlc  Infringement.  •  •  •  Our  Government  la  republieaa.  oiv 
education  should  be  equally  so." 

It  Is  not  without  Blgniflcanoe  thst  where  freedom  no  longer 
rings,  there  trade  unions  are  abcdlriied  and  education  retogated 
to  the  dark  ages  In  Httlertand  the  aggressive  labor  leaders  w«bb 
killed  outright  or  tortured  In  concentration  campa;  the  boat  of 
German  literature  was  burned  or  aegregated  from  the  "Aryan- 
stuff  A  "German"  physios  was  substituted  for  a  "Jewish"  scleooa. 
A  minor  official  In  a  slaughterhouse  became  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.     And  with  whiit  result? 

William  E.  Dodd,  Jr.,  who  made  a  first-hand  study  at  the  con- 
ditions in  Nazi  tmiversltles,  gives  us  these  findings: 

"In  1924  the  total  spring  registration  in  the  untverattlea  waa 
69  300  By  1981  it  had  grown  to  131,000.  In  19S8  When  the  Nazis 
seissed  power,  it  was  180,000.  But  by  the  winter  of  1W5  It  fall  to 
r7,000.  and  76.800  in  the  spring  of  19S6.  Thus  fascLnn  drlvaa 
German  education  back  to  pre-war  standards." 

A  more  striking  example  of  the  deathblows  struck  at  educa- 
tion by  fascism,  as  contrasted  with  the  enoouragaoMXit  given  by 
democracy.  Is  to  be  found  In  war-torn'  Spam  today  According 
to  a  recent  press  release  Issued  by  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  ome  of  the  organioations  sponsoring  tha  Natiooal 
Conference  on  Federa;  Aid  to  Bducatlon; 

"In  rebel  terrttary,  beginning  October  1,  and  during  the  whole 
part  of  the  next  academic  term,  7  national  Institutes  of  learn- 
ing will  be  cloeed.  together  with  the  scholastic  instltuttona  of 
Mftlaga  and  Seville  and  40  other  institutes  of  lower  rating  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  reptlbllcan  govenament,  in  the  midst  ol  ws«, 
has  decreed  a  credit  of  40.000,000  pesetas  for  the  construction  of 
new  schoote,  70,«00,000  pesetas  for  improvemsnts  in  old  seteaata. 
inci''rtii.e    canteena,   swimming   pools,    arid    educational    materials. 
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incrcued 


and  43.000  000  penwtM  to  cover  a  25 

galariPB      While   PVunco  orders   the 
front   anc:    .ihula   the   achooU.   the   Pec^l 
op«>n<^  7  578  new  schools  and  plans 

W<?  can  apply  the  leaaon  learned  froi^ 
to   Ameri.a  today      The   call   tor 
various  s<hool  system*  must  be 
FlfUher    bill,    otherwise    known    as   th4 
Art  of   I5;i8    U    -must'  legislation. 
d;r«:t'.(  n   i.s  right  In  line  with  the 

L«  t  11)  one  be  startled  by  any 
tlon      n    ihe    part   ot    the   Liberty    Leai 
c  h  r'_s.  out   t*j  cancel  the  people's 
lais*  I*'. -rTi.nded    IndtvidualH   to   oppose 
i:.  ;.ur  ecIucaUonal  system      But  th!.s 
ua     For  organized  labor  ts  united  8. 


pprcent  Increase  In  teachers" 
and  professors  to  the 
ea"  Front  Government  has 
lOpOO  more." 

these  happenings  oversew 
Federal   grants   to  the 
The  Harrison -Thomas- 
Federal    Aid    to   Education 
Government   spending   in   ibla 
rnfs  recovery  program. 

of  vigorous  oppoBl- 

fuers   and    their    reactionary 

mindate   of    1936      We   expect 

much-needed    improvements 

me  no  tllibuster  can  thwar:, 

OOOlOOO  strong  on  this  program. 
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Mr   WALSH.    Mr.  President.  I 
have  printed  in  the  Ricoro  a 
Whitney,  president  of  the  Brotherhiood 
on  April  30.  In  MinneapoUa,  Minn 
ventlon  of  the  Women's  Intematicinal 
Freedom.    The  speech  is  entitled  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows: 

Madarie    Chairman,    ladle*,    and 
to    spea>:    tonight    in    the    State   of 
Beaton       His    record    of    progreaalvls^ 
Iflnneaota   in   the   vanguard  of   othei 
tlcularlj    as  regards  protecting   the 
For    all    devoted    to   the   cause   of 
has  pro/lded    the   maana   to  coopera^ 
thlnJi    II    very   appropriate,   therefore, 
tha  subject  of  Domestic  Peace  here  1 

The  V/omen's  IntemaUonai  Laagve 
baen   In   the  forefront  of   the  strugsfe 
wisely  eiscU  to  coosldar  ways  and 
meauc   )>eacc,"   or   unity    In    tha    i 
tvidence  of  a  broad  undarstanding  ol 
unity   u    the   problem  of   war   and 
mended  for  your  wisdom.     It 
ean  reaJiy  achl«v«  donosatlc  and  worl^ 
upon  th«>  sama  objectlvaa  )oln  oar 

We  Be<<  a  spectacle  today  which  sbc^uld 
mare    talk   to   tha  field   of   action 
applies    a    blow-torch    to   Spain   and 
Buropa.     A    "man  on  bonaback"  taki 
upon   Ktbioptana  for   tb*  sak*  of 
bcathan     and  glvaa   tha   man.   wometi 
blood  bath  day  and  night  for  a  yaar 
of  ll»av«n"  brings  an  "onantal  calm 
Chinese  earth  by  wiping  out  wave  on 

This  1  isan*  banditry  la  auphonlous 
Berlin  ails  But  to  tha  vicums  of 
battar  bt  known  m  tha  bloody  "Rom* 

Today  as  n*v*r  bafor*.  th*  thre* 
by  til*  dtmoeraci**  of  tb*  world  with 
■hall  not  paaat"  Ninety  parcent  of 
tarth  wtnt  peaca.  and  thay  will  not 
MtkadO'MUlar  iword  of  Damoel**. 

Our  actaotlon  today  Is  vary  eorr*c4ly 
eountry  Iwraldad  far  and  wida  as 
flountry  wtiteh  baa  tolaralad  avary 
tfamand  an  •nd  %o  tb*  erimknal  rul« 
Is  no  BMiral  that  tha  foreign  poliay 
«*rmiit*<l  by  a  NnaU  r<Htp  of  pro- 
gamucraiiealiy  in«pir*<l   iNkriumeiu 
•f  noniiitarvanuon      It   l*  erimtnal 
fUpPiirt  l%M*wi  vMturtas  m  Mt>ain 
Mrtliar  iiiaraMiiM  Hi*  «ait«»f  <i(  world 

~     '  >u«r  DfMM  c*r  iha  itith  whith 


isk  unanimous  consent  to 

deUvered  by  Mr.  A.  P. 

of  Railroad  Trainmen, 

before  the  national  con- 

League  for  Peace  and 

Domestic  Peace. " 

peech  was  ordered  to  be 


(  race, 
■trsngt  Mns 


•Nail 


till 


Mo  baUM   DfiMM  uf   Iha   liltR   wni*|i   I 


gentlemen,   I    am    very    happy 
good    friend.    Gov.    Elmer 
has    placed    the    State    of 
States    in   the    Union.    par- 
Interests  of   the    worklngman. 
,    his    Farmer -Labor    Party 
toward    common   ends.     I 
to  address  my   remarks  on 
the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
for  Peace  and  Freedom  has 
for   world   peace.     Now   it 
of  bringing  about  "do- 
t   of   labor.      ThiB   mov«    is 
the  relation  of  trade-union 
You   are   to   be   com- 
my  conviction  that  we 
peace,  if  we  who  are  bent 
and  unite  our  efforts, 
surely  enrage  us  beyond 
bloodthirsty   housepaister 
threateiM    to    light    up    ail 
to  th*  sky  to  rain  death 
civilisation"    to   the 
and   chlidran  of   Spain  a 
and  a  half.     A  grcody  "Bon 
upon  th*  vast  stretches  of 
wav*  of  realstlng  mortala. 
y  tanned  th*  "Rome-Tokyo- 
FaacUt  aggrs— ton  it  might 
Tokyo-Barlln  ax." 
nad  dogs  must  ba  answered 
ha  cry  "No  Paaaranf       Tlvey 
,ha  p*opl*  who  inhabit  this 
t3l*rat*  longar  th*  MuasoUui* 


bi  inglng 


Miiltr 


i.f 


oant«r«d  on  England,  the 

democracy  incarnaU.  but  the 

putsch     Thsr*  we  must 

iif  th*  "Cliyedan  cliqu*  "    It 

th*  Brliiah  Impirs  is  d*- 

big  wigs  rather  than  l»y  a 

This  Is  Th*  ao-oall»d   pdlicy 

ba«au«*   It   la  ralciuiata^  to 

in  oaniral  ■urtiM,  ttiaftby 

•wuia  oonAagrttlloii 

binds  Londuii  Ui  Homa  and 

wmgtuiion  gf  Um  ■ftils^ 


Italian  pact.  Mrhereby  the  rape  of  Ethiopia,  amont^  other  crimes, 
becomfs  mere  a.s.sault  and  baticry  with  sentence  suspended  and 
the  crminal  honored 

But  :he  future  of  Great  Britain  ultimately  rests  with  the  British 
petple.  Therein  is  the  straw  of  hope  The  Brlti.=  h  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  Informs  us  ihat  more  than  half  of  the  people 
stronely  oppose  the  Ch.imborlain  antidemocratic  war  policy.  Sev- 
eral wrek.s  ago.  at  a  by  lecti.n  held  :n  the  W»>st  Fulham  District 
of  Lx^nrlon.  a  Labonte  was  flffted  to  Parliamer.t  nn  a  "Down  with 
Chamt*rlaln"  platform,  turning;  a  previous  3,000  con.servatlve  ma- 
jority nto  a  1000  i.ib'T  majority  .^nd  this  wa.=  in  a  district  where 
there  ire  very  few  mcrr.b-.'s  >,'.  the  vvrkiriK  cla.^.s  But  it  Is  well 
for  u-s  to  note  especially  'hat  the  British  labor  movement,  from 
the  first  resistini?  th*^  poluy  1  capitulaf ir.e  to  the  swastika.  Is 
row  united  in  a  ftKht  to  uvortr.row  the  Chanibt  riain  government. 
.^merlca  too  has  voiced  her  p'otest  to  the  merciless  slaughter 
of  peoole  in  Ethiopia.  Spain  ana  China  In  his  memorable  Chicago 
address  last  October  5  President  Rc«->.s«velt  .sucKested  the  need  of 
placin.:  a  quarantine   on   the   atr^res.scrs      He  said 

"Th''  peace-lovii.t;  na'ioi..>  rr.'.i.^t  ir.akf  a  concerti-d  efTort  In  oppo- 
sition to  those  violations  of  'reaties  and  tho.se  Ignorincs  of  humane 
Instmrts  which  today  are  creatimj  a  state  of  international  anarchy 
and  ir.siability  from  which  there  i.s  no  escape  through  mere  Isola- 
tion o;-  neutrality  " 

It  13  hi^;h  time  however  that  we  reinforced  those  remarks 
with  1  realistic  forei^zn  pil.cy  It  Is  hlnh  time  that  we  made 
knowT.  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  that  the  American  people 
want  m  effective  peace  policy  that  tlie  .American  people  want  to 
see  ar.  end  to  Fa-scist  and  Nsizi  dictatorships,  that  the  American 
people  will  fight  for  the  protection  of  their  democratic  liberties 
at  hone,  that  they  will  stamp  ovit  all  signs  of  fascism  and  nazl-lsm 
on  th  s  soil 

Again.>it  th.s  matrix  of  war  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  the 
threat  of  war  for  us  in  America,  we  are  confront<^d  by  a  dangerous 
division  In  the  ranks  of  labor  At  a  time  when  not  only  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  but  the  appearance  of  another  economic  crisis — 
as  manifested  by  lncrea.sed  millions  of  unemployed,  the  threats  to 
decre£.se  the  wages  of  those  nc)W  employed,  the  destruction  of  jobs 
through  the  rationalization  of  mdu.stry — in  this  very  hoiu-  of 
sharp  and  bitter  stru,«?gle  between  the  forces  of  proeress  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  forces  of  reaction  on  the  other,  the  unity  of 
the  labor  movement  must  be  forged 

Domestic  peace  is  the  conditloti  for  world  peace  Domestic  peace 
mean.'i  a  united  people  with  on-ranv^'d  labor  i'^.  the  forefront,  par- 
ticipating In  a  wel!-=rrounded  propjam  of  economic  well-being  It 
Is  marked  by  an  ever-mcrea-smg  standard  of  llvms?  for  the  entire 
population  It.s  absence  m  Fa.scist  countries  leads  the  dictators 
to  engage  in  wars  which  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
their  inadequacies  That  is  whv  Mus.-^oUni  had  to  taike  Ethiopia 
by  stf  rm  rather  than  as  a  gft  of  the  League  of  Nations 

But  before  the  kings  peace  can  be  enforced  In  America  or- 
gantZ'-'d  labor  must  cease  its  intprnecine  warfare;  it  must  unite 
its  ef!orts  to  extend  the  democratic  pnx-es-s  and  to  con.so!idate  the 
peace  forces  Today,  when  we  speak  of  organized  American  labor, 
we  sp^eak  no  longer  of  the  4  000  orK)  trade  unionists  of  the  days 
of  19>9;  we  speak  of  8  000  000  dues-paying  union  members.  We 
refer  not  to  the  politically  backward  "pure  and  simple"  trade 
unlorlsts  of  the  late  twentie*'  but  to  the  politically  conscious  and. 
In  miiny  instances  highly  ed\icated  rank  and  filers  of  today,  who 
produce  their  own  leaders  who  participa'e  actively  In  the  organ- 
ized American  peace  movemen'  In  the  last  depression,  when 
wage?  were  cut  and  mass  lay-ofTs  were  ordered,  labor  broke  ranks 
and  took  flight:  but  now  labor  organizes  counterattacks  and  beats 
back  wage  cuts  and  d!  mi.ssals  Note  that,  even  though  divided, 
labor  today  puts  up  a  strcn^'  defen.*ive  If  this  awakened  Gulliver 
woulc!  but  coordinate  his  movements  he  couid  take  the  offensive 
and  emerge  as  the  prota«oni."<t  for  the  highest  type  of  democracy 
this  country  haj»  ever  known 

Th«  current  American  labor  scene,  however,  finds  two  stock 
ccmpinies  making  a  "play"  for  the  same  crowd  and  cutting  In  on 
each  other's  'gate  "  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  prolog  to  this 
drama.  »o  I  need  not  recount  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  C  I  O., 
the  breach  In  the  A  F  cf  L  ,  the  split,  and  the  early  efforts  to 
reunite  the  two  SufTice  it  to  trny  that  there  exists  today  an 
Amer  can  Federation  nf  Labor  and  a  Committee  for  Industrial 
Organ/ation.  each  devoted  to  the  t.ck  of  organizing  the  unorgan- 
ized vorkfTi  each  led  by  dss'iiiKuished  gentlemen  in  whoso  In- 
teurit,'  of  purpoiM"  I  have  thf  utmost  faith  and  conftdence, 

Llk''  all  men  who  have  mad.'  thrlr  mark,  William  Green  and 
John  L  L.ew:«  have  their  ciiPmies  .md  thrlr  friend.^  The  "kept" 
Amer  can  prfsn  hu«  pictured  them  hniping  at  each  other.  Kenlurky 
frud  ityle  TTui  ii  for  the  heiu-nt  of  the  Girdlers  and  the  Ford* 
and  the  Lihoity  Uagueis  wh,  >  »iiii!n  with  deep  satisfaction  when- 
ever they  -.«•♦  the  houif  of  luhor  divided  aKftiniit  itm-lf  But  they 
know  unU  *f  know  th.it  thr  ^rt-m  man*  of  workers  within  th* 
A  F  of  L  and  thi'  (  I  o  want  unity  at  all  costs,  tind  ther*  ll 
every  rwaimn  to  hetirvc  they  will  uchiese  unity  bffortt  they  ar«  con- 
frmitid  with  fitwumn  ua  uii  a> comjjlidlird  fwi't  in  Ainerira 

'Pu  iiulu«trittli»'«  wliu  vkould  iirikit  cti  our  rt«-in'>cnitlc  right  to 
build  •trmig  unuma  have  rtnriit  everv'hinij  nuMibls  to  widen  th* 
rift  Am»i,g  Ktiier  ihitign  th  y  ikau'd  mihI  rtininbuted  a  scur- 
rituu'  paiuphlti  rniiilrit  join  Dix  ('  1  O  mu\  H«li)  Huild  H  Uav\§t 
Aiimr  <i«  '  n»t»y  wutiui  nivn  )hn  irnproKl' ii  thai  .John  Lswla  la  a 
U'UUiiuuiai     Ui  kUiui*iiu|  Utui  Us  u»(>y  Uu^  lu  t^iits  th*  orftn- 
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iBitlaa  drive  at  ih»  C.  I.  O.  amoogat  ttaa  unorganlmd  workers  and 

thtis  retard  the  growth  of  the  American  labor  movement.  But 
anyone  with  ptaln,  ordinary  horse  senae  ameUed  ttoe  red  herrtng. 

I  might  add.  la  psweing,  that  I  heard  John  Lewis  say  In  the 
preaenoe  of  several  stateamen  that  the  peroentae*  ol  Communlata 
In  the  C.  I.  O.  la  negligible.  Purthermore.  w*  don't  Jail  people  for 
being  Oommunlsts  In  this  eountry.  Our  dtiaena  have  Juftt  a* 
much  right  to  be  Communists  aa  they  have  to  be  Republicans  or 
£>emocrata.  We  dont  have  to  agree  with  the  Oommunlats,  but 
their  (^Unions  have  the  ssuom  protection  under  tlie  Oooatltutkm  aa 
do  ours.  No  labor  union  exists  that  doeant  have  a  few  Gommu- 
nlst  members.  For  unions  must  admit  to  their  memberships  all 
employees  in  the  plant,  regardieas  of  political  or  religious  affilia- 
tions. This  freed(»n  Is  of  the  essence  of  the  democracy  which  we 
want  to  protect  from  tlie  onslaught  of  the  Fascists.  The  preaerv»- 
tlon  of  this  freedom  depends  upon  reuniting  the  American  labor 
movement. 

As  the  representattre  of  a  great  transportation  brothertKxxl, 
not  aimiated  either  to  the  A.  P.  of  L.  or  to  the  C.  I.  O.,  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  help  the  Oreen  and 
Lewis  forces  bridge  their  differences.  Like  our  outspoken  ex- 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  Prof.  William  K.  Etodd.  vfho  sees  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  hastens  to  arouse  the  American  people 
to  take  the  appropriate  steps  to  defend  our  democracy.  I  think 
it  equally  Important — and  for  the  same  reason — that  we  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  great  labor  organizations. 

I  know  that  it  is  desirable  tiiat  we  attain  trade-union  unity. 
I  know  that  it  is  possible  to  attain  trade-union  unity.  If  It  was 
done  In  Prance  between  the  C.  G  T.  and  C  G.  T.  U  In  the  face 
of  the  cagoulards.  It  can  be  done  in  America.  If  It  was  done  In 
Spain  between  the  U.  O.  T.  and  the  C  N.  T.  In  the  face  of 
Fascist  and  Nazi  bullets.  It  can  certainly  be  done  here.  And  If 
It  was  achieved  in  Mexico,  to  the  consternation  of  foreign  Imperial- 
ists and  native  Gold  Shirts,  then  why  not  in  the  United  States? 

Both  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Lewis  say  they  want  peace  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  Washington  Dally  News  on  March  9,  the  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  said  i 

"No  one  who  listened  to  the  cheers  of  the  delegates  at  the  last 
A  P.  of  L.  convention  when  It  was  announced  that  a  peace  con- 
ference was  being  arranged  could  doubt  that  the  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  want  peace." 

Similarly,  the  leader  of  the  C  I.  O..  In  a  letter  of  greeting  to 
the  miners  and  industrial  workers  of  Prance,  dated  January  13, 
1938.  wrote  I 

'As  French  labor  succeeded  In  uniting  the  C.  G  T  and  the 
C.  G.  T.  U..  In  the  face  of  the  common  enemy  of  liberty,  we  also 
wish  to  accomplish  tmity  of  all  labor  in  the  United  States." 

Now,  unlike  the  Fascists  in  tills  country,  who  have  a  "bliieprlnt 
for  fascism"  In  the  notorious  tndustrlal-mobiUzation  plan,  we 
liberty-loving  people  have  no  cut  and  dried  scheme  to  bring  about 
unity  in  the  trade-union  movement.  But  we  do  subscribe  to 
certain  general  principles  on  which  domestic  peace  mtist  be 
achieved. 

First,  in  an  economy  organised  on  both  Indtistrlal  and  craft 
lines,  there  is  room  for  both  Industrial  and  craft  unions.  The 
exigencies  of  the  partictilar  Industry  will  determine  which  of  the 
two  types  ought  to  prevail.  We  icnow  from  experience  that  the 
machinists  and  the  boUermakers  in  many  industries  have  been 
successfully  organized  under  the  craft  plan.  At  the  same  time, 
rubber  workers,  auto  workers,  and  steel  workers — for  example — 
might  be  handicapped  under  such  a  plan,  as  It  would  require 
them  to  be  organised  into  Innxmierable  and  necessarily  overlap- 
ping and  conflicting  unions.  For  these  Industries.  It  would  seem 
that  effective  collective  bargaining  must  be  carried  on  with  the 
luUons  organized  on  an  industrial  basis. 

Second,  any  reuniting  of  the  forces  of  labor  must  not  result  In 
an  abandonment  of  those  workers  recently  brotight  into  the  fold 
<rf  orgamaed  labor.  It  would  not  be  in  the  Interests  of  labor  to 
disrupt  established  imlon  organtzationa  merely  to  appease  the 
anger  of  disgruntled  buslnesa  agents.  To  put  It  bluntly,  the 
return  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  means  the  entry  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organisation  into  the 
federation,  and  this  wUl  be  In  the  Interesu  oC  a  united  labor 
movement. 

The  matter  of  overlapping  Jurisdictional  claims  can  be  settled 
owr  a  period  of  time  by  the  Individuals  involved  voting  in  a 
democratic  manner  and  for  tlie  union  of  their  majority  choice. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  haa,  from  time  to  time,  set- 
tled Jurisdictional  dlaput**  arising  from  the  claims  of  unions  to 
members  in  new  crafts  and  new  industries;  therefore,  let  the 
tipenencs  of  the  American  ^deration  of  Labor  be  considered  In 
settling  the  claims  of  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Commit- 
toe  for  Industrial  Organtatlon  unions.  In  th*  meantime.  I  pro- 
pose that  w*  declare  a  moratorium  on  th*««  disputes,  similar  to 
the  King's  peae*  which  prot*ot«d  travslen  In  England  during  the 
War  of  th*  Roaes.  During  th*  period  of  th*  moratorium,  preaaur* 
of  ilM  rank-and-Ale  unionist*  (or  harmony  will  toad  to  ooopera* 
tlon  un  a  local  and  national  acal*  b*tw**n  American  PMsratlon 
of  lAb*M  and  Commlit**  for  Induatrial  OrganlMailon  unions,  and, 
in  th*  v*ry  act  u(  «oop*rsting,  trad«<unlnn  unity  will  enMrge, 

I  am  ot>itmtstia  atiout  th*  aiiM**a  of  thla  prooMfure  for  i  a**  It 
(unoiioitiric  svsn  nr>w  In  vartoua  parts  of  ih*  iMnmtrjr  Kanoeha, 
Wu ,  u>  a  atruiig  union  oily  Thwr*  th«  Trad**  and  Labor  OminrtI, 
ail  ▲.  y.  «l  L.  tMH^U,  IMM  MtMlVd  IBUI  »o  ■fTMrncNt  with  tlM 


United  AutoBwbtle  Workers*  CdubcH  (O.  I.  O.)  to  work  tn  harw 
mooy  and  peace  for  the  betterment  of  the  laboring  man  and  tha 
community.  Out  on  the  west  coast  the  C.  I.  O.  lumber  and  saw^ 
mlU  workers  In  the  redwoods  area  are  •stablistiiag  unity  with 
A.  F.  of  L  rank  and  file  workers.  They  participate  in  a  Jotat 
eouBCll  of  the  C.  I.  O.  International  Woodvrorker*  Union  and  tha 
A.  F.  of  L.  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  of  Northern  CaDfomla. 
And  on  a  national  scale  both  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  ara 
uniting  their  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  wage  and  hotv 
bUL 

These  instances  of  cooperation  are  being  duplicated  an  over  tlM 
country,  and  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  ar*  actually 
more  cases  of  A.  F  of  L.-C.  I  O.  cooperation  than  rivalry.  Aa« 
this  Is  as  It  should  be,  for  labor  haa  already  acquired  the  habtt 
of  nnlUng  on  legislation  and  political  candidates  favorable  to 
labor.     This  habit  is  one  not  easily  lost. 

Some  people.  It  U  true,  are  skeptical  of  the  poaslblHttes  at 
A.  P.  of  L-C.  I.  O.  harmony  WeQ,  sociologists  describe  the 
marital  relationship  as  one  of  untagonistlc  cooperation.  By  the* 
they  mean  that  the  husband  and  the  wife  each  perform  different, 
but  complementary,  functions  in  marriage.  Tt  seems  to  me  that 
the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  can  be  wedded  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  the  same  basis  and  with  good 
prospects  for  an  enduring  union.  Now  Is  the  time  for  courtship, 
for,  "In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love  •• 

The  author  of  that  truism.  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  was  possessed 
with  remarkitble  Insight  when  he  wrote: 

"For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of   magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  Gil  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly 

dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 
Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing 
warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  through  the  thui»> 
derstorm; 
There  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  vrera 

furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

That  is  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wlshd."  Our  prophecy 
for  democratic  America  Is  that  the  future  will  bring  a  PWeratlon 
of  American  Labf»-,  an  organlsBed  labor  movement  of  more  thaa 
8.000.000  strong      All  unionists  marching  under  one  banner. 

Such  unity  will  be  a  challenge  to  every  open-shopper,  every  con- 
niving and  lawbreaklng  Industrialist  who  schemes  to  break  down 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B.;  such  imitjr 
will  be  a  challenge  to  every  selflsh  Individual  beating  his  breast 
and  lamenting  a  child-labor  law;  such  unity  will  challenge  every 
enemy  of  society  who  uses  his  money  and  his  Influence  to  sabotage 
wage  and  hoiu-  legislation,  thereby  cutting  the  earth  from  under 
the  feet  of  those  honestly  trying  to  make  the  country  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live:  It  will  challenge  the  menace  of  American 
fascism:  it  will  bring  about  an  extension  of  the  democratic  process, 

For  in  unity  there  is  strength.  In  strength  there  is  victory.  la 
victory  there  is  peace.     And  In  peace  there  is  sectirlty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Tuesday,  May  10.  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    WILUAM  B.  BANKHBAO. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRSBENTATIVZS,  MAT  ft.  1038 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr,  Speaker,  It  Is  my  very  great  pLeasurt 
and  privilege,  under  permission  granted  me.  to  Incorporatg 
In  the  RxcoRO  one  of  the  iblest  and  finest  speeches  to  which 
I  have  ever  listened,  the  speech  of  our  beloved  and  respected 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Willum  B.  Bawkmeas.  delivered  last 
night  over  a  Nation-wide  radio  networli  on  the  occasion  of 
the  triennial  convention  of  the  B'nal  B'rith. 

I  flrat  wish  to  puy  my  »iiioere  ra«p*ets  to  ib*  g*nil*mMi  who  has 
BftB*nted  m«  tonight,  tiia  Konorabl*  Alfred  M.  Cohen,  and  aay 
10  him  that  in  th*  atrenirth  of  th*  many  ysar*  of  **rvloe  h*  has 

ftvati  this  world-wide  orgHiiliiuiilon  m  lu  pr«ald*nt,  his  d*voti«l 
0  this  great  army  ut  ytutme  of  almost  100,000  mnik  Is  Ul  IUnU  a 
•OBtribvilon  to  Asoarican  dtmovnaf. 
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bata  oonquarad  by  man  • 


mn  ^tetlon 


I  tan 
an  oread 


o    Iva 


prepafanda  bringa  to  my 
van   ravlov,   th«   Ruaaian 


Iva  portlona  nf  maat,  rtng- 

pcfetlon.    Aftar  a  partod  of  tlma 

runf  tte  ball  only,    Tha  dog* 


niada 
hi  at 


la  now  bainf  eooductad  by 

to  baliava  that  tha   to- 

and  muat  parfact  typa  of 

that  tha  aalating  ragim*  >* 

aipraaaton  of  tha  will  of  th* 

(lid  to  land  eotor  to  tha  pra- 

of  thia  daeaptlon,  th*  maaaaa 

voeifaroiw  propaganda  that 

etaiora  ara  ringing  tha  balla, 

but   lh*r*  la  no  TcmmI.  err- 

How  long  can  au«h  pro- 

by  thoaa  whoa*  iivaa  ara  ao 


ipa  may  baoom*  tncraaalhgly 

ic  naliona  will  waattmr  thn 

thara  haa  baan  ito  aur- 

whart  It  liaa  aiiatad  Ut  aa 

iia*  of  tha  fraa  oaitotia,  arittt 


rr^iaa 


I  hart  t   Will  not  raadllf 


Ihair  riaapty  aatilad  f"if)vi<Mi(.n«  nt  p«>r»onrtl 
•MfiUfnti  to  any  form  nf  tymnny 

In  my  opinion  fh«  framar*  nf  onr  •'.•ii-rwi  c-inatitvitlon  hava  aai 
for  all  tirna  aa  a  torch  i>(  «lam(«'r»ili'  ii»«iiirii»l'in  tha  formula  that 
will  nn  -yr  tvuntualiy  aiH'rurnh  Thf  nrai  in  ntnurtdmanta  in  that 
C?an«ttiutloM,  in  tny  opinion  raprawatti  ihn  i<»«am'a  and  aarrnmant 
of  tha  antlrn  dooumant  With  rpt-rprwrn  lo  iha  innata  rlghta  of 
eiilMaiia  anywhora  to  orrti«r,  at  Irnut  m  man«\ira  thair  own  llvaa 
anil  »«•  have  framlom  of  ihiuight  «f«lon,  and  «'onM'lrnna,  th*  flrat 
arnantimant  U)  our  ConntiiiiUnn  provuiaa  thia  atarnal  rhallanga  to 
all  lagialaiivB  dlrtat^irihiiMi  "fionitri-wi  »hall  m.ika  nn  law  raapart- 
Ing  ar  aatabllahrni'nt  of  rallirlnn  or  prohibiting  tha  fraa  •Karclaa 
tharaof;  or  abridging  lhi>  frriwtum  of  •jwach,  nr  of  tha  praaa;  or  tha 
right  of  tha  |)aopla  paacrably  to  aaaambia  and  to  patlllon  th*  Oov 
arnmant  ftir  a  radrwi  of  (((rt»<v«nrr>«  "  And  an,  \indar  tha  banign 
protection  of  that  i-nJurinu  itmitiitl  m  In  thu  typlottl  damoorafly  of 
oura,  rvi<ry  man,  avpn  iha  hiiinhlmi  und  tnoai  ohwjure,  haa  the  right 
to  think  aa  ha  plaaarn,  to  wor^hir)  whal«»vi«r  Oort  hn  rhooaaa.  to 
aspraa*  hl»  honcat  opinion*  or  to  print  th<'  mxmi^  without  the  powar 
being  lodged  anywht-ra  to  rhallenKa  thoaa  ini»llantthli»  rliihta, 

Mornover.  anolhrr  baaic  [irlnfiidn  of  luir  d<  mocrwy  here,  aa  wall 
aa  ihiit  of  tha  other  gfat  drmo^Turii-a  of  the  world,  reata  vary 
larnal"  ujwn  tha  rlKhl  of  th^  majority  nf  it*  pmipla  under  orderly 

riroreaae*  lo  control  and  regulaia  rvrry  rtrtiiil,  Inith  of  domi»atlc  and 
ornlgu  ronrern,  and  under  our  Judlriul  »y»iftrn  auch  principle  of 
Ifovarriinent  la  given  adiuiuutu  iia<ijrUy  and  prolertion  agatruit  any 
tcfnix  rary  clamor  or  proicBt  I  think  Ihm  w  may  l>«  fortunate  In 
coMianjplnllng  toniuhl  ihui  nni  only  tli»  Uniud  Hlataa  of  America 
but  nil  of  (lie  dr"innrrtint<»  in  lh<'  Wo«li<rn  Hi'inlaiihara,  kacping 
ctimpnny  with  the  dcnwicrutlr  inaliiudonii  of  (Irt^at  Britain  nnd  her 
commonwealth  of  natinn*  iM'vntnl  thr<  acim  nnd  Ihoaa  of  Ireland, 
yranca  the  H<  andlimvinn  countrl)**.  DmiMiurk  HwltMirland,  Cmcho- 
niovakia,  and  uthcr*,  coniititutc  n  bntiy  nf  public  opinion  lnvuln(<r- 
nbla  in  thalr  nilitht  agninul  ih<i  ttaMuulu  of  any  or  till  totalltMrlan 
alula*  I  do  nol  utter  ihl*  ■U|<K''«ti'>n  in  thr  M«-n*a  of  a  threat  or 
challangf  but  aa  a  loken  of  ureni  < dinf nrt  and  accurity,  that  demo* 
cralU'  inaillution*  will  not  prri»h  frnm  ihn  fnm  of  the  narth. 

A*  for  Iha  Jewuh  prnpln.  l.i  mf  <iii»if'  (imt  your  problnm  la 
Ineairlcttbly  bound  up  with  ihul  nf  fr«*<'dinn-loving  poople*  every- 
wbt^ra  Wherrv»r  (UMuuirwy  yi'-'d*  i"  dii'Utor»liip,  the  Jew  la 
lh«i  flmt  tr)  fwl  Mu-  nuiil>'<l  n*l  nf  nrbitrmy  powir  Ma  la  tha 
nral  to  be  profunml  pKmccuH'fl  and  (tiiii(ihi<rUr(t  Wherpvor  dti- 
nux-racy  ruiKn*  aupriiur  itn'  Jew  i«  arrnrdmi  bkiuuI  irt«alment  under 
tha  law  m  mmmnn  with  nihrr  riti/ciiry  in  Um'  Und  Waro  w* 
U>  ■Mnctlon  in  Am'-rio*  nnv  <  f  tni<  tnonatroua  acta  nnw  being 
p«r|Milrali-d  on  hxiplraa  .hiwiah  p>npli<  in  rjih^r  Innda  It  would 
conaiitulo  an  HMinuU  upnn  tlm  v<'ry  foundttlion*  of  our  (tovern- 
manl  H  ihafufnro,  behnnvm  n>y  fi^llow  r|i|/.«»n*  of  the  JnwUh 
fmih  lo  l>a  a*  you  Imvo  til  way*  b^rii  in  ihn  viuiKUard  of  Ihoaa 
who  buttli^  Uo  uplinld   tliB  (Ipmio*  ruth    prim  Ipln 

To  me  It  h»ii  nlwuyi  tcrii  n  muir' o  nf  drap  rfgrnt  that  th* 
part  played  by  your  Jcwuh  fnrbtiari  in  the  founding  of  our 
drmocrruy  haa  Oiil  1)«'>  ti  omr"  K'''i>'rt»llv  kii^wn  Tha  Amarican 
wilonlata,  who  in  ihrir  airuunli'  fur  indfiMMulniicn  ware  dominated 
by  a  deep  r«'ligiou»  furvnr  (lifw  wnnfi  nf  tlii-ir  lnai)irallot\  from 
the  Jewish  Wibif  Thf^r"  ilii»y  fmnul  <iubatnnir  fnr  Iha  injunction 
which  thay  inwribrd  on  ilir  l.iiicrtv  IIpII  in  Philadelphia  "I'ro- 
clalnt  Llt>eriv  Throughout  All  the  t.itnd  Unid  All  the  Inhabitnnla 
Thari>of  1  horn  tlu>y  fnund  On'  rUitiinu  word*  'Ileballlon  to 
Tyranta  I*  ()i)rdianra  to  (1(m|  In  thc<  pulpit  and  In  the  preaa, 
the  Wr»r  for  IiulPlKMulfrha  wtu  lll^Ptl^d  to  ih«  ancient  atruffgle  (it 
the  UrariiiMi   agaiimi   thoir   KuypMitn   nvrrlnrd* 

Although  lln'r»<  wara  milv  ntmnl  I  ono  Jrwlah  people  In  thli 
country  at  the  tlrna  of  tlm  Kavniminn,  thay  inada  n  mo*t  notahla 
coniributlnii  to  thut  rmiw  Itinr  ntfiiMi*  tor  tmda  and  commerce 
hel|ia<l  in  cerniint  tlm  «tiirii  of  diatttuiy  tliat  nt  timea  prevailed 
among  the  Colonip*  Ihrir  ntonry  nn<\  provuinna  aided  In  th* 
movatnent  of  the  {■miiinptiial  Anny  wiul  kept  nllve  th*  horaea 
whoae  Ijallie*  »a  annii-ntia  rf(or<ir(i  wrrr  full  of  liberty,  taut 
utterly  devi)|d  of  o«t«  *nd  Imy  Not  nnly  tn  more  peaceful  pur- 
aulla,  but  on  thu  ndd  of  intitlK  Jiwa  >li*tini{vn*hed  thainaalvea 
with  great  bravnry  In  ciinrlanii.ii  M  ('  by  way  of  aaamplu,  a 
coriMi  of  VolunUnr  infaniry  under  Oaptiiii\  l,uahif»Kion  waa  oom- 
p<i**d  largely  of  Jrw*  »<i  thm  u  rKrn«  in  ix*  kitnwn  m  'the  Jewlah 
Cnmtmny  "  CharlcNtnii  hoitairiO  that  of  lirr  (K>o  Ji-w*  nol  one  wa*  a 
Tory 

l»crhapa  the  moat  illuatnotj*  nf  thp  .Jpwuh  iiovrlota  waa  Haym 
ftalumon.  of  Fhll  idnlphln  who  wna  kiinwn  an  Up  financial  genltia 
of  Iha  Itevoluilon  Whi'n  Ui'ii|«min  rninklin  nrrlvad  at  the  court 
of  l^iuia  XVI  to  *M"k  rinanri*!  mil  for  tha  ,\merlcan  Coloniea, 
the  kuitf  wuhr>d  <o  know  whn  would  icrura  thp  loan  Franklin 
BUbtniiteil  Ibr  nam"  of  llnvm  Hulotrmn  tind  tho  Kir  g  reifKinded,  "ft 
I*  anough  Bafore  the  lual  nf  hin  drnda  wiui  jjarformed  Malonwm 
wa*  twice  impruoncd  by  Mm  Hritinli  fur  In*  acdvllie*  aitalnat  Iho 
Crown,  but  (iMnpiiiM  iH-fi  in  i\  nchrduifd  luuiuing  lu'  rutumfd  to 
Fhlladrliihia  to  ((iniinua  hla  atKrincn  in  brhnlf  of  the  patriotic 
ceuac  Ma  hrlppcl  Hntwri  Mnrria  di^iJoar  nf  (he  doubtful  •ecuritlaa 
of  tha  t'ontinnntdl  (  iiot<i«*n  pl.dmrd  nu  p»r«nnal  forHjna  Iwhind 
the  (loV(*rnrnant  bill*  nf  ririutiifte  pitid  the  ■alarlr*  of  Jarnea  Madl- 
ai  ri  Ktlmunil  H«ndnlpii  nnd  nUur  iiittM>vrriBht«(i  Mrrnttar*  of  thg 
Congraa*  flnanit^d  LufnyrUr  V'mii  r*'rui»'n  wnd  other  key  figure* 
m  tha  H«»vi)luiion  and  \Ut^i\  ihu  ijrrut  pniruii  whoae  financial 
Inlarnala  hit(1  rKiandrd  iiunutftinu)  Ihn  i4u<><*  and  arroM  tha  aaa*, 
dlad  a  bankftipi  .*t  Uir  m»  nf  in  iniviou  hi*  fttmily  daatltuta  Ma 
bad  aorveU  tlM  cuuAUy,  ana  that  wim  ail  lli«il  luattartd  to 
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I  fagret  ihit  thf  limitation  of  tima  |>r*«lud«B  mantttm  of  other 
hendc  de<>d»  of  our  Jewleh  clllKena  In  peace  and  in  war  fruat  the 
period  <'f  the  liweptmn  of  mir  democracy  to  the  praaant  day  Tliia 
arcotitit  Would  be  vary  much  im'omplate,  however,  if  I  dirt  not  call 
attention  to  eoma  of  th*  aaoriSoaa  mad*  by  your  people  m  the 
ilaf<  naa  of  drnu)cra«y  during  the  dark  day*  of  lAl7  and  IHII  Mora 
than  IIV)  (HKi  Jawlah  aoldier*  and  aallura  aerved  under  the  Aitterk-an 
flag  in  the  nreat  War,  40000  hgrlng  vnluntaarad  A  total  nf  900 
oitatKina  ror  gallantry  and  herolam  in  actum  waa  reoalvad  by  Jawiah 
membera  of  th*  aarvioa  Though  Jawa  nuBiborwl  ottly  8  p*ro*nt 
uf  our  populatlOQ,  they  repreaantod  A  paroont  of  that*  wito  never 
came  bncK 

The  childran  of  laraal.  who  elnoe  th*  dawn  of  hMorr  hav*  bean 
alaaplaa*  acntinala  on  the  frontlara  of  fraedom,  will  not  miw  be 
foraiuen   by   thoar   who  ahar*   thalr   apirltual   haritaffa.    Amertei 

?iroc]lAima  anew  fnr  Jew  and  non-Jew  allka  th*  mighty  ohall*ug* 
hat  once  atirred  hope  and  oourag*  In  th*  h*artB  of  all  mankind: 
"We  hold  thaa*  trutha  to  be  aelf-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
aqual.  that  tbay  ar*  aodowad  by  thalr  Oraator  with  oartain  inallan- 
able  right*,  that  ntntiog  thaa*  ar*  Ufa.  Ubarty,  and  th*  purault  of 
happineaa  That  lo  aaoure  thaa*  rlghu  govarnmanta  are  inatltuiad 
among  men,  deriving  th*ir  Juat  pow*n  from  th*  conaent  of  th* 
ffoverned  " 

■paaking  In  thia  praaanoa,  and  to  th*  repraaantatlva*  of  th*  eon* 
and  dnughteri  of  Ixracl,  allnw  m*  to  make  tht*  final  obaarvatlon: 
Until  the  one-man  nation*  of  the  world  oan  produce  greater  mlll- 
Ury  leadera  and  atrateglNta  than  Joahua;  until  thry  can  point 
with  in  the  oirol*  of  th*lr  own  to  men  who  have  etood  cloaar  to 
Ood  than  Uoeea;  until  aome  Aryan  la  wlaar  than  Solomon  or  a 
Bweeter  «inger  of  lyric*  than  David,  until  th*y  oan  produce  a  greatar 
moral  phlloKophar  than  Jeavia  of  Naattrelh — let  them  beware  of 
aaeeriing  that  no  good  can  come  nut  of  Paleatlne,  that  there  la 
no  herolam  or  genhia  among  the  fellow  ottlMena  of  Taalah,  no  harl- 
tage  of  character  l«ft  to  the  daaoandanu  of  tha  Macoabaa*. 


Financial  Status  of  the  Railroad! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRA  WALTON  DREW 

OK   I'KNNkYl.VANIA 

IN  THK  H0U8E  OK  HKl'RKHhlNTATIVKS 
Tuftdav.  May  10.  1938 

Mr,  DREW  of  P^nnaylvarila,  Mr.  Spoaker,  DO  railnmdii 
worn  In  Ihr  hiiitdi  of  rt?('«lvot»  or  truatoci  on  Fisbruary  1, 
1038  ThcH«  toada  rptn-(«H4^nt  77.163  mllea,  or  30.51  pnrt^nt  of 
the  tot  Hi  mlloagr  uf  Ihn  UnlU'd  Mtatei. 

Of  the  U)Uii  numb«r.  37  were  claaa  I  rallroadk,  ropri»N«nllnH 
a  total  of  74,6a&  rnlloa,  or  ZIM  (x^rcrnt  of  Uw  tolal  miUiaite  of 
claaw  I  rallrottda.  A  claan  I  railroad  la  onr  having  rovcnutJi  of 
11,000,000  or  more  i)or  your. 

A  liai  of  all  roitda  In  Uic  hand*  of  rticolvori  and  trualwi  la 
aa  foUowa; 

Rfmd  »fut  mUei  nf  rood  oparafed  Jan,  1,  1931 
I  railwaya  in  reraiverahlp: 

AfWl      Af  iHir  »  w  *  i.»  m  m  mm  m  mmm  •*••**•  waaaiwaMMwai********  flW9 

Central  of  Oeoriela 1,1)37 

Florida  Bnal  Ooaat     ., flilll 

Ororula   k    KloMda           ...  40l» 

Minnaapolla  4  Ml    boula. l.AIII 

Mobile    k    Ohio.    .       . . l.aOJ 

Worfolk   Moulharn                835 

PlUaburgh,  Hhawmul  k  Northern 1»1 

Seaboard  Air   Utip ..... ....  4,IOg 

W aljaan  ...... ... .. ........ .......  ••...••.............  •,  aao 


Total  10  roada 

Olaa*  I  railway*  in  tru«t**ahip: 

Akron,  Canton  4  Youngatown 

ChlciiK»  ^  Baalern  IlUnola.. 

Chicago  k  Nortli  Wealern 

Oreat    Wealern   ...    - 

Indlanapolln  *  U>ul*vlll*.. 
Milwaukee   Ml   Paul  *  faolflc. 

Rock  lalund  h  Qulf       .    ,. 

Rocik  laland  k  Paeinfl... . 

*  Kio  Oraitde  Weatarn 

Atlanilo 


Chl<  ago 

Chicago. 

ChU'(H(o, 

Chlcttgo 

OhiC'Mgn 

Dt'ovet 

tJtiiuih,  Suuth  Mhur*  * 

^■r  iVi  '.    I  "'        ^mwmmmmmmmmmmimmmmwii' 

Oulf  Orjaaf  Mn*a 

neaumunt,  Sour  Lake  *  Waatam. 
Npw  Ortaana.  Teaaa  k  Meiloo 
Mttn  Anlonln   Uvalde  k  Clulf 
•t    Limui,  SrowtuviU*  li  Mextcu... 


ia,R38 


171 

031 

8,440 

1,M)& 

S76 

U.llfi 

827 

7,fta8 

1,831 
M0 

a.oaA 


Sood  a*id  ffiile*  a/  rood  of»er*{ed  Jan    t,  t9S7    Conttniind 
Claaa  I  railwaya  in  iruaiaeahip    Oimtinued. 

InirrnattMtml  yreei   Norlharn  ........... 

MlnnaarKilla,  nt   Paul  k  Sautt  flle  Mnrla     

Mlaetiuri-lllinoia ., , ,,.,,..., , . 

MiMKniM  farino. . ., . .... 

New  York,  New  Haven  k  Hartford 

New  York,  Ontario*  Weeiern  . 

New  York.  Suaqtiehanna  k  Weetarn. .     . 

Ht ,  Loula>San  Franoiaro ....   .„......-,..... ,..,.... 

St    LouiB  Mouthwv«t«m. 

St    Louia  Bouthwaetern  of  I^Mta 

fltmkane   International 

waatarn  FaclAo. ......a.. ............... .......... 


Total  87  roada. ..................... ... 

Claaa  II  road*  In  raoaiverahip,  ttHal  la  roada... 
Claaa  XI  roada  In  trxiateeahip,  tnCal  0  roada... 
Olaaa  III  roada  In  recelvarahlp,  total  8  roada... 

Laaaor  roada.  total  94  roada 

Circular  and  unoAolal  roada,  total  6  roada.... 


1 

IM 

4 

801 

KM 

7 

ITl 

8 

OM 

nn 

IM 

4 

•47 

1 

0A4 

•08 

184 

I 

MR 

"li 

M7 

1 

lai 

•3» 

ive 

lis 


14C 

101 

:il7 


Grand  total,  M  roada TT,  !Bi 

NoTt  Doaa  not  Include  th*  Fetsria  Tarmlnal  Oo .  a  awitehinf  and 
Urmlnal  company  operating  15  mile*  of  main  track  in  truataaahlp 

The  prwipfit  dlfflculttfi  of  the  mllrosdi  regult  from  two 
ctukfg,  Ftrat.  la?k  of  trafUc,  and.  arcond.  failure  to  receive 
adt-quate  compenaatlon  for  their  icrviee  commtngurite  with 
the  cone  of  pTOduclni  It.  Not  ofily  U  thlg  true  of  the  ratl- 
roadu  but  It  Ig  alio  trut!  ag  to  truckii,  bui«e«,  and  wat^r  cnr- 
rlem.  Por  that  retwon  the  pretient  flnanclal  plight  of  the 
rallroRdk  li  more  than  a  rntlroad  problem.  Inatoad.  It  1r  s 
tranaportation  problem. 

TTie  railroads  of  today  are  furnlihlnf  the  public  with  the 
beat  tranaportation  aervloe.  and  tt  the  lowest  coat,  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  At  the  tame  time  railway  employeea 
of  the  United  Statei  receive  the  highest  wages  of  any  simi- 
lar chua  of  employer's  in  any  country, 

Since  1031  there  haa  been  an  almoat  ronstsnt  reduction 
In  the  average  revimues  rocelved  by  the  rallrosds  for  carrying 
a  ton  of  freight  I  mile.  In  1931  this  average  was  approxi- 
mately ninety-four  one-hundredths  of  a  cent.  Even  with  the 
recent  increaae  allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  average  today  is  estlmalod  at  not  iriore  Uian  1  cent 
per  ton-mile,  That  avi<rage  is  t  decreaae  of  20  8  percent 
compared  with  that  in  1021. 

The  MveiUKe  revenue  for  csrrying  a  pasitetiger  1  mile  todtf 
la  lens  than  it  haa  ever  been  In  itw  history  of  American  ratl- 
roadk,  being  only  1  70  cents  In  1U37,  or  a  decrease  of  41.0  per- 
cent compared  with  1021,  wtien  it  waa  3.0M  cents. 

While  thiH  dtMsreaae  In  average  revenue?*  has  taken  place, 
thert'  has  been  at  Uio  same  lime  an  increaae  in  the  cost  of 
performing  this  service,  due  to  rising  coatj  of  materials  and 
supplies,  taxes,  and  wages.  Although  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  slight  icndciuiy  downward  in  tlie  coat  of  maleriala 
and  supplies,  the  change  has  not  been  enough  so  far  to  affect 
the  railruttds  ttuiterially,  The  other  fOrCtors — wages  and 
tuxes — howevrr,  hiive  not  shown  any  recent  change. 

FYeight  irumo  measured  in  loading  of  revenue  freight  was 
less  in  the  Hrst  14  weeks  of  1038  than  In  any  corresponding 
period  since  record:,  first  became  available  in  1918,  with  the 
exception  of  the  same  period  in  1033,  when  the  bank  holiday 
rt'julted  in  a  temporary  cessation  of  business  activity.  Lrmd- 
Ing  of  revenue  freight  In  the  first  14  weekn  of  1038  totaled 
7.680.203  cars,  a  decreaae  of  33  4  percent  compand  with  the 
same  period  in  1937  and  a  decrease  of  0.8  percent  compared 
with  1936.  It  also  was  a  decrease  of  2.6  percent  compared 
with  the  same  period  In  1982. 

Early  In  1937  there  was  a  stimulation  In  business  activity 
which  brought  about  an  upward  trend  In  car  loadings.  Be- 
ginning in  July  1987,  however,  •  reversal  in  the  trend  set  In. 
which  gained  momentum  as  the  months  paased,  and  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time.  TYw  effect  of  thia  decline  In 
traffic  has  been  reflected  tn  railroad  earnings. 

In  the  flmt  6  months  of  1087,  rlats  I  railroads  had  i  net 
railway  operattng  tneonw  of  82^.241.777.  which  waa  at  tht 
annual  rate  of  return  of  2,76  perecnt.  For  the  game  period 
tn  1936,  their  net  railway  operating  income  was  1388,016,437, 
which  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  return  of  3.33  percent.   With 
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A  greater  effect  on  Indiui- 
auae  of  the  large  pur- 


the  downward  trend  in  freight  traSBc  which  let  In  in  July 
1937.  railway  nrt  earnings  immedla  «ly  ihowed  a  drop,  those 
In  July  1937  being  1.9  percent  b«low  the  uune  month  In 
1936  In  August  there  wa«  a  dicreaae  ol  23 J  percent; 
September.  154  percent;  October,  32.4  percent:  November. 
56  2  percent;  and  December.  63.2  Percent.  As  a  reatilt.  the 
rallroada.  Instead  of  showing  a  financial  improvement  over 

1936.  had  a  decrease  in  earnings.    For  the  calendar  year 

1937.  their  net  ratJway  operating  lioome  amounted  to  1590.- 
180.565.  or  a  return  of  2J7  percent  on  their  property  Invest- 
ment In  1936  their  net  rallwa;r  operating  Income  was 
1667. 174. 165.  or  IM  percent.  ] 

In  January,  this  year,  the  net  railway  operating  Income  of 
the  class  I  railroads  amounted  to  6^19.879.  compared  with 
$36,866,836  In  January,  last  year,  (r  a  decrease  of  82 J  per- 
cent. In  Febniary  the  clasa  I  rallioads  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  had  the  first  operating  defldt  they  have  experienced 
since  1921.  the  deficit  amounUng  to  $2,122,095.  compared  with 
a  net  railway  operating  ixu:oms  o  $38,783,618  in  February 
1937. 

Complet«  rcporU  for  March  are  so  far  not  available,  but 
pnrUmlnary  reporU  from  89  claas  I  railroads,  representing 
82.8  percent  of  the  toUl  operailni  revenues,  show  that  thf 
operating  revenues  of  those  roadJi  in  that  month  were  25  8 
percent  below  ihowi  for  March  1 137.  rrelght  revenues  of 
IhOM;  roads  were  28.7  percent  belcw  March,  last  year,  while 
passenger  revenues  showed  a  dec  ease  of  10.7  percent. 

The  critical  financial  condition  1  as  had  a  serious  effect  on 
railway  employment.  PreUmlnary  reporu  for  March  Indi- 
cate that  the  railroads,  at  the  middle  of  the  month,  hod  only 
•27.306  emptoytas.  a  decrease  of  approximately  247.000  c(icn- 
pared  with  July  1937.  and  a  decrease  of  32.000  compared  with 
January  1938. 

No  industry  in  this  country  has 
trial  activity  than  the  railroads 
chases  which  they  make.  For  thak  reason  there  is  no  becter 
way  of  stimulating  industrial  activity  than  by  seeing  that 
the  railroads  ar«  restored  to  a  sound  financial  condition.  In 
1937  the  claas  I  railroads  expendM  $1,133,000,000  for  fuel, 
materials  and  supplies,  and  new  equipment.  These  pur- 
chases were  made  in  every  State  bf  the  Union  and  in  2.637 
counties  out  of  a  toUl  of  3,072  oaunUes. 

The  railroads  In  1937  spent  mere  money  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  Mate.  Their  purchases  In 
that  State  of  fuel,  material  and  supplies,  and  new  eqiiip- 
ment  amounted  to  $210,377,043.  In  the  SUte  of  Pennayl- 
rania  the  railroads  purchased  materials  and  supplies  in  1.074 
dties  and  towns,  distributed  throu  rhout  every  one  of  the  67 
counties  In  that  State.  The  class  t  railroads,  too.  have  more 
employees  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  State,  the  num- 
ber in  Jiily  1937  having  been  131.61 3,  and  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  by  the  railroads  In  Pen  osytvania  last  year  totaled 
$220  666.852. 

What  the  railroads  need  today  I  Increased  traffic,  and  also 
money  in  their  cash  drawers.  Aji  Increase  in  traffic,  how- 
ever, must  depend  on  a  stimulatlo  a  In  industrial  activity. 

Before  the  emergency  charges  o  i  freight  traffic  expired  in 
December  1936.  the  railroads  soug  it  to  make  permanent  the 
emergency  charges  then  in  effect.  These  emergency  charges 
yielded  about  $120,000,000  annua  ly.  This  application  was 
denied  by  the  Interstate  Commerc  e  Comnxission.  A  petition 
was  then  fUed  by  the  raUroads  a&l  ing  f or  an  Increase  in  the 
rates  on  certain  comxnodlUes  whjiih  were  expected  to  yield 
about  $85,600,000.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
granted  increaaea  ftmAnnttng  to  about  $70,000,000.  of  which 
$2,500,000  were  eflecUve  In  the  spi  ing  of  1937.  $47,500,000  on 
November  15.  1937.  and  $20.000.COO  on  December  20.  1937. 
The  railroads  then  filed  a  petitlo  \  in  which  they  asked  tea 
a  IS-peroieht  increase  in  freight  ra  «s  except  for  cotain  com- 
moditlea.  the  effect  cf  which.  1!  granted,  along  with  the 
exceptions  wdBtd  t9  tha  ntitxmdi  ^  would  have  been  an  In- 


creaw  of  approximately  12  9  percent  in  the  freight-rate  level. 
At  the  same  time  pa.ntrm  rallmiid.i  a-sked  for  an  increase  In 
the  basic  coach  rate  in  eivslcrn  territory  from  2  cents  per 
mile,  the  present  rate,  to  2.6  cents.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  declined  to  make  this  increase,  but  allowed  the 
railroads  an  Increase  amounting  to  $175,000,000,  or  5.3  per- 
cent, based  on  1936  traffic  volume.  At  present  traffic  levels 
the  Increased  rates  will  yield  considerably  below  that  figure. 
In  regard  to  assertions  that  have  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  granting  of  higher  rates  to  the  railroads  would  drive 
traffic  to  competing  sigencles  of  transportation  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  those  agencies  are  in  as  much  need  of 
financial  relief  today  as  the  railroads.  In  fact,  the  trucks 
took  the  position  that  if  the  railroads  were  granted  a  15- 
percent  Increase  in  rates  they.  too.  desired  to  place  in  effect 
a  similar  increase.  Waterway  operators  also  took  the  same 
position.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  railroads  were  granted  an 
Uicrease  of  5.3  percent  in  their  freight  rates  in  Ex  parte, 
123,  the  trucks  at  once  obtained  permission  to  make  a  similar 
increase,  as  did  the  water  carriers. 

The  Senate  Interstate  Conimerro  Committee.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  investigation  of  railroad  financing,  has  criti- 
cized the  financial  munuKement  of  certain  railroads.  It 
!-hould  be  i)0lnt''d  out,  how-vrr,  that  the  present  railroad 
criaU  affix-Ui  not  only  tho.se  rutta.H  which  have  been  criticized, 
but  alio  the  other  railroada  which  could  very  well  be  used 
as  a  model  from  the  standpoint  of  financial  net-up  and 
manngemcrit  Hi-duction  nf  railroad  cupltali7jition  would 
not  pre.ient  a  remedy  fui  the  prr.senl  ."iiniullon,  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commis.sii)n  hii.i  recently  made  public  figures 
to  show  that  the  vHlvuvtiDri  of  the  railroad.s  of  the  United 
States  today  l.s  approximately  $21,060,000,000.  Al  the  same 
time,  out.sLttndln«  railroad  st'cuntuvs  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  amount  to  appruxunalcly  $19  000,000,000.  In  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  Is  $2,000.- 
000,000  iireater  than  their  ou^standlne  securities.  To  force 
the  railroads  to  go  thmush  Eenrnvl  bunkniptcy  or,  as  some 
have  put  it.  "go  through  the  wrmner,"  would  not  solve  the 
present  predicament  of  the  rail  lines,  for  .such  a  move  would 
not  only  be  disastrous  to  the  railroads  but  would  also  further 
Impair  the  credit  and  bu.slness  structure  of  the  Nation. 
When  you  consider  that  the  railroads  today  are  moving  a 
ton  of  freight  1  mile  for  about  a  penny  or  less  it  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  placing  of  all  the  railroads  into  the  hands  of 
the  courts  could  bring  about  a  further  reduction  In  charges 
for  railroad  service. 

Naturally  an  increase  in  traffic  would.  In  turn,  bring  about 
an  Increase  In  railroad  revenues,  but  until  there  is  a  public 
recognition  of  the  fart  that  transportation  agencies — rail- 
roads, trucks,  and  waterways — are  entitled  to  adequate  re- 
muneration for  the  service  they  perform  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  their  credit,  the  same  transportation  prob- 
lem will  continue  to  develop  every  time  there  is  a  business 
depression  In  this  country. 

There  are  things,  however,  which  Congress  can  do.  and  they 
are  <1>  avoid  increasing  railroad  costs  by  the  enactment  of 
unneeded  legislation,  i2i  lay  down  a  policy  which  will  insure 
all  competing  forms  of  transportation  to  be  treated  alike. 
(3)  end  the  granting  of  public  subsidy  to  competing  forms 
of  transportation,  and  ^4'  place  all  forms  of  transportation 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
In  addition,  Congress  could  repeal  the  law  under  which  land- 
grant  railroads  are  required  to  carry  Government  supplies 
and  troops  at  less  than  the  regular  rate.  Under  this  law  the 
Government  realizes  a  saving  of  about  $7,000,000  a  year. 
This  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  land  grants  were  origi- 
nally started,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  railroads  have 
more  than  paid  for  the  land  which  was  originally  granted 
to  them  by  the  Government  in  order  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  new  lines  and  the  development  of  the  country.  This 
recommendation  as  to  land  grants  was  specifically  made  to 
1  President  Roosevelt  by  the  Spiawn  committee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetdat.  Mat  1 3  ^legislative  day  of  Wedriesdav,  April  20).  1938 


RADIO   ADDRESSES  OF    DR     aEOROE   F,    ZXX)K    AND    CARL   H. 

MILAM 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Zook.  president  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, vice  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
appointed  by  President  FrankUn  D.  Rooeevelt.  and  formerly 
United  States  Commissioner  of  l^ducation.  and  also  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  on  April  M,  1938. 

'niere  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxooio,  as  follows: 

AD  PS  MS  oy  DB.  oaoaoB  r.  soo« 

On  P«bruftrj  18  the  AdviMry  OommlttM  on  Education  appolntod 
by  Pr«sld#nt  RooMvtlt  In  IOT7  to  oonildCT  tht  relslloni  of  the 
Ptdarai  OovBrnmcnt  to  •ducatlon  ■ubmltUd  a  report  in  which  it 
rscommtndvd  Ftdcral  aid.  beginning  with  140,000.000  and  incrsas- 
Ing  to  IliO.OOO.OOO  6  yoan  later,  tor  th«  lupport  of  tiementary  snd 
Moondary  •chooia.  It  U  on  tht  baiia  of  this  report  thst  I  under- 
■tand  the  prMsnt  bill  in  Congrssi  to  be  bated. 

live  rcaeoni  for  Ananclal  usiitanoe  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  thp  •chooli  wfrr  overwhelming  and  compelling  to  th«  Advlaory 
Committee,  ai  I  believe  they  will  be  to  any  group  of  dtlseni  who 
win  take  time  to  oonalder  them.  In  the  (Iret  place  there  U  at  the 
preaent  time  a  very  dliturblng  inequality  of  educational  opportunity 
amonR  children  living  in  the  eevcral  State*.  In  a  number  of 
Statea  the  moet  able  local  uniu  poeaeei  wealth  lufflcient  to  provide 
•too  or  more  per  child  for  every  SI  provided  by  the  iMut  aW«  unite. 
Hence  children  living  in  the  poorer  dletrtcta  within  Btatei  can  have 
■ultable  educational  opportuiUtlea  only  tf  a  large  share  at  school 
support  comas  from  outside  the  present  boundaries  of  those 
distrlcU. 

The  eame  tvpe  of  dUTerenoee  as  to  sduoatloaal  opportunity  that 
ezltt  within  States  alec  exist  among  States  *  *  '.In  three 
0Ut«a  the  amount  expended  per  pupil  In  average  dally  attendanoe 
was  leaa  than  tSO:  in  three  others  at  the  opposite  extreme  expendi- 
tures were  above  SI  15.  or  nearly  four  times  as  Urge.  It  is  dUtreea- 
tng  Indeed  to  realise  that  some  children,  especially  those  living  in 
the  rxu-al  areas,  have  such  an  unequal  opportunity  through  short 
echool  terms,  poor  kchool  facilities,  and  untrained  teachers  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  a  good  common-school  education  as  com- 
pared to  others  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  bom  in  more 
wealthy  communltlea  or  States. 

Secondly,  as  the  Advisory  Committee  BO<m  teamed,  the  great 
dlsparltlcB  among  the  States  In  the  support  of  educaUon  are  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  Interest  or  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  States  that 
provide  the  least  nnanclal  aaslstance.  Indeed  a  careful  study  at 
the  situation  reveals  the  striking  fact  that  the  States  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  wealth  and  Income  are  In  general  making  far 
more  effort  to  support  schools  than  the  wealthier  States.  They  tax 
themselves  more  heavily  and  they  devote  a  larger  percentage  at 
their  Income  to  the  support  of  schools  than  the  average  State,  but 
notwithstanding  eTery  effort  they  put  forth  It  Is  quite  Impossible 
for  them  to  support  schools  of  anything  like  equal  quality  with 
thoee  enjoyed  by  the  wealthier  States  with  far  less  financial  effort 

In  the  third  place  inequality  of  wealth  and  income  Is  not  the 
only  Inequality  back  of  school  children  In  the  several  States.  The 
number  of  school  children  In  proportion  to  adult  workers  varies 
greatly  from  State  to  State.  Per  example.  In  nine  States,  most  of 
which  are  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  there  were 
at  the  last  census  more  than  6  children  for  every  10  adults,  whereas 
in  six  other  States  there  were  fewer  than  4  children  for  every  10 
adults.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  school  support  for  each 
adult  in  the  nine  States  was  60  percent  greater  than  It  was  In  the 
six  States  The  rural  farm  population,  with  nearly  twice  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  proportion  to  adults  that  is  found  in  the  large 
cities,  also  carries  an  exceptionally  heavy  burden. 

We  can  draw  only  one  conclisslon  from  this  brief  recital  of  facte. 
There  is  great  Inequality  among  the  States  In  their  ability  to  sup- 
port schools,  both  as  to  their  financial  ability  and  the  number  of 
adult  workers  back  of  the  schools.  Purthermore,  the  Inequality 
cannot  be  overcome  by  the  poorer  States  no  matter  how  hard  they 
may  try.  The  children  are  the  Innocent  vlctUns  oC  our  lethargy  m 
correcting  ttiis  situattoo. 


One  oould  undervtand  our  long  lndur«reaee  to  this  unfsArtisss  to 
many  of  the  NaUun't  children  If  the  population  oC  i^aoli  Stats  lived 
to  Itself  But.  as  evitryone  knows,  people  mifrate  frssly  from  one 
State  to  atu>thar  Of  tht  children  between  10  and  SO  yaan  of  Sfs 
living  on  farnu  In  1030.  approximately  40  percent  were  living  la 
towns  and  cltlsa  in  1080  In  fact,  the  adult  populatloa  of  ths 
wealthier  Sutes.  and  especially  of  our  cltlos.  Is  Largsly  made  up  of 
people  who  have  come  from  rural  areas  and  villages.  "It  Is  a  fact 
of  no  alight  Importance."  declared  the  advlaory  conunlttee  In  Iti 
report,  "that  the  largo  numbers  of  jou'Jh  who  will  constitute  much 
of  the  future  population  are  bring  reared  in  communities  and 
States  that  are  now  able  to  prOT'idc  only  xiit  most  restricted  educa-  ,„ 
tional  opportunities.  States  and  reirlons  favored  by  fortune  cannot 
therefore  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  educational  opportvmltles 
provided  for  youth  In  the  States  and  regions  from  which  they  will 
draw  many  of  their  future  citizens." 

Such  considerations  make  us  realize  that  no  matter  In  wtiat  part 
of  the  country  we  may  dwell  we  are,  after  all.  one  Nation  and  on« 
people  with  a  single  Ideal,  namely,  to  give  every  boy  and  gtrl.  no 
n\atter  where  they  mmf  live,  an  eqiiai  opportunity  to  Improve 
themselves  through  the  schools.  We  can,  therefore,  very  well  dedi- 
cate a  small  part  of  the  material  rasouroes  of  the  Nation,  which  ail 
of  us  hHve  had  a  hand  In  creating,  to  the  education  of  our  children 
The  members  of  the  advisory  committee  concluded:  "We  believe 
that  the  facts  aet  forth  In  the  oommlttee'a  report  will  convince 
you  that  the  Federal  aupport  of  the  achoola  is  not  only  a  deep 
obligation  and  neceaatty  but  our  beat  guaranty  of  national  welfare 
and  proNperlty  "  I  truat.  therefore,  that  you  of  the  radio  audience 
may  aee  fit  to  )ntn  the  advisory  oommtttee  in  urging  Congress  to 
enact  at  this  scaaluu  the  bUI  vhloh  will  make  Federal  funds  avail- 
able lor  the  support  of  clsmsntary  aod  ssooodary  suhoola. 

Aooaass  ov  oasl  n.  muam 

I  think  I  osn  hear  Kimc  of  you  asying,  "It  la  Juat  another  raid 
on  the  National  Treaaury;  everybody  haa  been  dipping  hla  hand  In 
and  now  the  schoola  are  going  sTtsr  their  shars.*'  I  want  to  ssy 
two  thlnga  about  that: 

Flrat.  When  thsse  proposala  are  anactsd  Into  law.  your  shsrs  of 
the  cost  will  not  greatly  deplete  your  poeketbook  Bsneats  wttl  be 
largs,  but  you  will  not  hsvs  to  ohaags  your  mannsr  al  Uvlnf  to  pay 
the  blU.  Btx  ysara  from  now,  wbsn  the  largest  propossd  sppraprla- 
tlona  for  all  purpoaea  will  be  in  effect,  the  average  cost  per  fam- 
ily— not  person,  but  family — will  be  about  2  cents  s  day. 

In  ths  ssooad  plscs.  this  Is  not  s  hurriedly  preparsd  dsvlea  for 
spending  money.  The  dlatlngulsbsd  educators,  studsDts  of  govsm- 
ment,  economists,  bualneasmsn.  agrlcxUtuilata,  and  labor  repre* 
aentativea  who  constituted  the  Oommtttes  reoelved  ttae  advice  of 
hundreds  of  persona,  in  all  ths  Btatss,  and  took  a  year  and  a  half 
to  reach  thslr  condualons. 

Ttis  Rseves'  report  la  notable  ter  tta  tireadth  and  balanos.  It 
does  not  atop  with  proposals  for  the  equallaatton  at  eduestlonsl 
opportunttlea  In  elem«ntary  achoola  and  high  schools. 

The  committee  recognlsea  that  good  achools  are  mads  largsly  by 
good  teachera.  and  proposes  speelial  grants  to  Ststss  for  the  im- 
proved preparation  of  teachera  and  other  educational  psmaiMl. 
Including  school  librarians. 

It  deplorea  the  waste  of  money  snd  human  effort  In  the  mala- 
tenanoe  of  127.000  separate  schot^  distrlcU  In  ths  United  States 
and  proposes  8f)eclal  grants  for  the  erection  of  echool  bulicUags 
when  auch  grants  will  help  a  Stats  to  bring  about  desirable  r»- 
organisation  and  conaolKiatlon. 

The  administration  of  thess  Federal  funds  will  fsll  on  ths 
State  departmenta  of  education.  The  committee  has,  therefore, 
proposed  small  special  grants  to  supplement  SUte  appropria- 
tions. You'll  be  interested  to  know  that  these  funds  are  to  be 
available  only  if  employees  (aside  from  members  of  boards,  elected 
offidala.  and  chief  State  school  oflkeers)  are  selected  because  of 
merit  and  efBclency  and  without  regard  to  political  eonelderstlons. 

Two  other  features  of  this  rejwrt — unusual  In  reports  of  this 
kind — are  of  great  Importance.  I  refer  to  the  sefctlons  on  adult 
education  and  on  rural  libraries.  The  money  for  adult  educa- 
tion will  be  available  not  only  for  teaching  llllterstes  and  voca- 
tional training,  but  also  for  giving  all  adults,  you  and  me  in- 
cluded, opportunities  to  acquire  some  of  the  knowledge  we  now 
need  for  meeting  problems  which  have  artaen  atnce  we  were  In 
school.  It  may  be  used  iK)t  only  by  public  schools,  but  by  ths 
extension  services  of  colleges  and  numerous  other  nonprofit  edu- 
cational agencies. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  committee  the  library  Is  an  educational 
^ency.  It  not  only  provides  books  for  school  classes  and  study 
groups:  to  many  individual  adults  it  Is  the  school,  the  college,  the 
university. 

In  the  case  of  the  school  the  problem  is  one  of  equalisation. 
Every  community  haa  a  echoed  of  some  kind.  Federal  aid  should 
help  to  make  the  poor  ones  good. 

But  with  the  librarv  the  problem  Is  even  more  basic.  Here  s 
major  task  is  to  provide  something  for  the  40.000.000  people  who 
xtow  have  nothing. 

Briefly,  the  library  facts  about  the  United  States  are: 

One-third  ol  the  people  have  good  libraries.  For  the  most  pait 
they  live  in  large  ciUes  or  in  a  few  cases  In  large  wealthy  countiea. 

Another  one-third  have  llbrculcs  but  they  are  largely  inadequate 
because  of  Pm'^^^  reaources.  Tiiej  are  in  tits  smaller  cities  sad 
large  towns. 
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The  flnnl  th!rd  have  no  local  public 
cT  the««-  proplp  live  In  thf"  rural  areas 

TTie  commit t<*e  strikes  at  the  heart 
•pot  !n  library  development — by  pre 
for  rurnl   library  service      Allocations 
pon;av.  to  rural  population,  through 
t)ve  age:.cy.  fcr  the  eqtializaticn  or  11 
Stat*" 

Fir.ally   the  commltre*  has  detnonst 
by    pri  posing    annuad    appropriations 
mi'.'^.oner  of  Education,  to  be^n  1  y 
Slates   to  be  u.'wd  for  planning, 
end  that  all  the  money  may  be  wisely 

The  report  is  worth  reading  Get  i 
or  a*k  your 'Senator  or  Representative 

And  don't  forget  the  cost.  For  ail 
about  2  cents  per  day.  per  average  i 
propcsed  0  years  from  now. 


libraries   good  cr  bad     Miost 

and  Hmall  towns, 
c  f  this  problem — the  weakest 
pcxilng  annual  grants  primarily 

to  States  would  be  in  prro- 
the  State  library  admtnistra- 
lirary  service  throughout  the 
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ated  Its  good  common  sen;^ 

o    the    United    Spates    Com- 

ahead  of  the  grunts  to  the 

expertitientatlon.  and  study — to  the 

fii\d  economically  used. 

copy  at  your  public  library 

to  send  you  one 

of   these   services   It   will   be 

4mily.  at  the  highest  figures 
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HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB 
Tuesday.  May  10  'legislative  day  of 


KDITORLAL    PROM    ST     LOUIS    S'AR-TIMIS.    MAT    7.    19M 


Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  an 
cation  of  Dr   Prank."  published  1 
of  May  7.  1938: 

There  tjelng  no  objection,  the 
printed  In  the  Record,  aa  follows 
(From  Si    Louis  Star 

As    chairman    of    the    national    Redubl 
mfttee     Dr    Glenn    Frank    is   expected 
achieve  proaperUy.  end  pump  prtmln 
ainancinn      A«  editor  of  Rural  Progre^ 
azlne    Dr    Frank  has  be<n  In  a  splend 
for  his  party  platform 

Publisher  Maurice  V   Reynolds  told 
that  Rural  Prajress  has  loet  »d6i  000 
That  ought  to  teach  Dr    Frank  aboul 
was   borrowed,   which  should   make 
Much  of  It   was  furnished   by   men  ol 
•nga^crd   In   private   pump  priming 
year  tv  evilt  a  nriaiptzlne  in  this  finan 
other  Americans  how   to  do  as  wU 
oome  around  that  comer  In  a  llmoust^e 

B«>cau.«!e    It   Is  distributed    free 
away  magazine.     It  certainly  seems 
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or 


Dr.  Frank 


REMARKS 


UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  20 ) .  1938 


ask  unanimous  consent  to 

editorial  entitled   "The  Edu- 

the  St.  Louis  Star -Times 


ir 


editorial  was  ordered  to  be 


-Tlriea.   May   7.    1938] 

lean    policy-making    com- 

to   tell    the   country    hew   to 

and  arrive  at  sound  public 

anti-New  Deal  farm   imiii-;- 

d  position  to  gather  material 

the  Senate  Lobby  Committee 

alnce  it  was  foimd<»d  in  1934 

deficits.     Part  of  the  money 

m   realize   the  evils   of   debt. 

wealth   who  seemlnply  were 

Dr    Prank   Is   paid   $25,000   a 

lal  condition.     If  he  can  tell 

l^y  themselves,  prosperity  will 

RuiJal    Process    Is   called    a   glve- 
t4>  have  given  Dr.  Prank  away. 


l\ct 

REMARKS 


CORRESPONDENCE    AND    STATl  Mia^T    OP    THE    SOCIAL 
SBCURTTT    BOARD    AND    Al  IVISORY    COUNCIL  , 


Mr    HARRISON.     Mr.  PresiderH 
192S.  the  Senator  fnrm  Michigan 
a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
A.  J.  Altmeyer.  concerning  a  redi^ction 
under  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Cbairman  oX  ihe  Socuil  Security 


Senator 


munication  of  April  25.  be  placed  in  the  RrronD.    T  a.sk  unan- 

•niciis  ccn.-rnt  al;-o  to  hav-  placed  :r.  :h'-'  Rfcord  a  statement 
unar.:mcusly  adopted  by  the  advisory  council  on  social 
secur:*v,  ccnceminc;  the  qiies'ion  of  p;iy-roll  tax  reduction 
and  the  matter  cf  the  rld-a^e  in.-urance  lund.>  under  the 
Social  S''C'.:rry  Act.  I  a.^k  vnnnimou.s  con'-ent  also  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  the  corriniunication  addressed  to  Chair- 
rr.an  Altmeyer  by  the  Se::at(.T  frcm  M:ch:gan,  referred  to 
previcu.s'.y 

There  betn?  no  nbi<"'cn''n,  the  matt.^r'^  referred  to  were 
crderfd  'o  be  printed  :n  '1:*'  RECor.D,  as  f'jKows: 

May  4.  1938. 
Hen    .^    H    Va.vdekbfrg 

United  StJ.te'i  S'^uatr    UVj.?h  ;-y'o'r   D    C 

D5,.^R  SENAroR  V^s'DFNBtKr, :    In  coiriplianre  wi'h  the  request  cnn- 
alned   in   your   letter  of   .^prll   25.   I  submitted   your  letter   to   the 
ativi^ory  council  for  its  coiv-lderation. 

The  artv;=u3ry  ccunc.l  whs  of  the  oplni'-r.  that  no  reduction  iB 
the  current  ta.x  rtites  undt-r  title  VIII  of  the  S. 'Clal  S'.H:urity  Act 
should  be  niide  at  this  tin-.e 

The  advisory  council  also  w-nt  en  remrd  regarding  the  handling 
of  the  o.d-age  iri.-urunce  fUMcl.s.  e.x;;rf.-v-;-ig  it.&  vie'A's  in  part  as 
fo!!o'V5 

"The  adv'.--ory  cour.rll  on  social  serurlty  ha.s  been  clvlng  much 
at* e.'it.on  'o  the  ,)roblem  of  fliianeme  the  old-age  insurance  sys- 
tem The  council  rpcov;nizes  that  there  are  other  ways  of  financ- 
inkC  'he  oki-aae-.'.i.^uranre  -v^tem  whirh  upon  further  study  may 
prove  to  h.ive  e^r^Liter  advantaecs  th.an  the  present  svstem.  The 
ent;r"  subject,  however  i.s  so  complex  that  the  ounci)  Is  not  yet 
prepared  •>>  exprc,^  a  final  jnK;.;ir.ent  as  to  the  rr.cth.od  of  financing 
wl;'ch  would  be  most  d-sirabl>->  from  a  Sfxrial  and  economic  stand- 
point. 

The  members  cf  the  council,  rc-ardless  of  difTrrlng  views  on 
other  aspects  of  the  financing  of  elci-.ige  insurance,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  previ.slon.-;  rrgard.ni;  the  Invr-stment  of 
the  monevs  In  the  old-ae-  reserve  account  do  not  Involve  any 
misuse  of  these  monevs  or  endani;er  'he  safety  of  fhese  funds  " 

A  copy  of  the  ccniplote  te.xt  of  the  advisory  council's  statement 
is  enclosed 

Sincerely  ycurs, 

(Signed)      A.  J    Altmkttii. 

Chairman. 


HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI  j 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THi:  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  10  ilegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) .  1938 


under  date  of  April  25, 

Mr.  V.^NBENBEHc  ]  addressed 

Social  Security  Board.  Mr. 

in  the  pay-roll  taxes 

I   ask   unanimous  consent 

from  Michigan  by  the 

;  ioard,  replying  to  his  ccm- 


STATXiiENT   Ur'JANiMO'-r :  T    .\:.i.p^m    by    tut    Advisory    Council    ow 
Social  Srcir.rrv   .^PRiL   ;,iO,    19.J8 

The  advisory  council  en  -;i  r;.il  ^eciinty  hiis  been  giving  much 
attentioi;  to  'he  problem  of  hi.  tnciir.:  the  olci-aee  iiisurance  system. 
The  voiini'il  reccgniz^s  that  tiiere  are  other  ways  of  tinancin^  the 
old-a^e  insurance  system,  which  upon  further  study  may  prove  to 
have  sreat'^r  advantai^es  th  in  the  present  system.  Tlie  entire  sub- 
ject howe\er,  is  s<->  complex  that  the  council  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
express  a  final  judgment  as  to  the  method  of  flnancmg  which  would 
be  mi  St,  desL'iOie  from  a  .social  and  economic  standpo.nt 

Upjn  one  a.-pect  of  the  ccn-rul  problem  tiie  advisory  council 
deen-is  it  advisable  to  ni.ike  a  public  statement  at  tins  time  to  allay 
unwarranted  fet.rs.  This  relates  to  the  metliod  of  handling  the 
fund.^  collertect  for  cld-a^e  insurance  purposes 

In  accordance  w:t;-i  'he  statutes,  the  taxes  collected  from  em- 
ploy.-rs  and  tnpi  ye.s  under  title  VIII  of  the  Social  Secur.ty  Act 
are  paid  into  the  gt  neral  fund  of  the  Treasury.  While  not  expressly 
provided  bv  iaw.  it  was  understood  at  the  tune  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Sociai  Security  Act  that  amounts  equivalent  to  the  entire 
proceeds  of  thes.-  taxes  kss  costs  of  administration,  sh.ill  be  appro- 
priated ciimually  by  Congress  to  the  old-age  reserve  account  Con- 
gress has  not  .nly  done  -jO  but  to  date  has  appropriated  somewhat 
tr.ore  ro  tlie  ohl-aije  reserve  account  than  has  beeu  collected  from 
the  taxes  levied  m  title  VTII  of  the  Social  S'.>curuy  Act  Thus  up 
to  the  end  of  March  19.38  $636,100,000  had  betn  invested  to  the 
credit  of  'he  cld-aee  r'\s*-rve  account,  and  $,577  447  532  had  been 
coLected  from  the  taxe.v  for  old-et'e  insurance  purpo.ses. 

A  propor:.onate  part  ol  Ti-.e  n.on.-vs  appropriatfd  by  Confess  to 
the  oid-^ii,-"  reserve  account  ha--^  b.m  turned  over  periodically  to  this 
account  and  has  been  immediately  inw-^ed  in  special  srcurltles  of 
the  United  St.ites  Gcverr.ment  bearing  3-percent  interest 

The  sp-cul  spcur.'i''-  is.^-ued  to  the  old-age  reserve  account  are 
gentral  obligations  of  the  United  States  Government,  which  differ 
from  other  securities  of  the  Guvernment  only  m  the  higher  rate  of 
Interest  they  bear  and  m  the  fact  tnat  they  are  not  sold  in  the  open 
m.arket  The  issuance  cf  such  special  secuntie.s  is  not  only  expressly 
authorized  by  law  but  is  required  by  the  provision  of  the  Social 
S«-curity  .■\ct  that  the  old-age  reserve  funcis  are  to  be  invested  so  aa 
to  yield  an  interest  return  of  3  percent 

The  United  States  Treasury  u.ses  the  moneys  renliwd  from  the 
ifsuance  of  these  s'^>ecial  scrunties  by  the  old'-at^e  reserve  account 
in  the  same  manner  as  i:  di.tiS  luoneys  realized  from  the  sale  of 
other  Government  secuxiUes.  As  lcn<^  as  t!;e  Budget  is  not 
balanced,  tiie  net  result  Is  to  reduce  the  amounts  which  the  Gov- 
ernmrnt  ha.s  to  borrow  frcm  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  private  parnes,  Wh.n  the  Budget  Is  b.ilarired  th'  sf>  moneys 
will  be  a-.a:l.ir>li-  :  r  -h-  .-eduction  of  the  i.a';  .n.il  debt  held  by 
Uie  pubUc.     The  oaiu^oers  oi   tbe  advisory   covuicU   are   In  agree- 
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ment  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  promiaes  made  to  the  wa^e  earner 
tocluded  in  the  old-age  insurance  63rstem  depends  upcm,  more 
Uian  anything  else,  the  financial  integrity  of  the  Government.  The 
members  of  the  councU.  regardless  of  differing  views  on  other 
aspects  of  the  financing  of  old-age  Insurance,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  present  provisions  regarding  the  investment  of  the 
moneys  in  old-age  reserve  account  do  not  involve  any  misuse  of 
these  moneys  or  endanger  the  safety  ot  these  ftinds. 

J.  £>oc7CLAs  Beown, 
Ctiairman,  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security. 
Pkinckton,  K.  J,  May  Z.  I93t. 

The  foDowlzig  are  members  of  the  advisory  council  on 
social  security: 


G.  M.  Bugniazet.  secretary.  International  Brotkerhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers  of  America  aivl  president  of  Union  Cooperative  Insur- 
ance Association.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Harvey  Fremmlng.  president,  OU  Field,  Gas  Weil  and  Refinery 
Workers  International  Union,  1300  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
Ington.  D.  C. 

Joim  P.  Prey,  president,  Metal  Trades  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sidney  Hillman.  president  ol  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America.  15  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Murray,  vice  president.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Matthew  Woll,  vice  president,  International  Photo  Engravers' 
Union  of  North  America  and  president.  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Marion  B.  Folsom.  treastirer.  Rastmsn  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Walter  D.  Puller,  president,  Curtis  Publishing  Co..  Philadelphia. 

Jay  Iglauer,  vice  president.  Halle  Bros..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

M.  Albert  Linton,  president.  Provident  Mutual  L'fe  Insurance  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

E.  R.  StettiniuB,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gerard  Swof)e,  president,  General  Electric  Co.,  New  York. 

KsntxsEirnKG  tuz  pttbuc 

J.  Douglas  Brown,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Henry  Bruere,  president,  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  110  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Douglas.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

William  Haber.  member  of  Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
mission. lAn.slng  Mich. 

Alvin  H.  Hat\sen,  University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Theresa  McMahon,  University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  H.  Mowbray,  University  of  Callfomia.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

T.  L.  Norton.  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Josephine  Roche.  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

George  L.  Stocking,  University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Tex. 

Elizabeth  Wlsner,  president  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Edwin  K.  Witte,  University  ctf  Wisconsin.  Madison,  WU. 

Gerald  Morgan,  autlaor,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Unttzd  States  Skhate, 

Apra  25.  1938. 
Mr.  AKTErm  J.  ALTMKm, 

Chairman.  Social  Security  Board,  Wa^inffton.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Mr.  ALTtTETCR:  If  the  pay-roll  taxes — ^now  2  percent 
divided  equally  on  30.000.000  employees  and  their  employers— 
oould  be  reduced  at  the  present  time,  It  would  clearly  be  a  great 
and  essential  relief  not  only  to  business  but  also  to  labor.  These 
pay-roll  taxes  now  constitute  a  major  load  on  commerce.  If  the 
load  may  be  safely  lightened,  vrtthout  Impairing  the  integrity  at 
the  pension  system,  the  stimulation  to  suffering  business  will  tie 
profound.  I  do  not  need  to  reiterate  my  own  view,  which  I  have 
been  urging  for  more  than  a  year,  thst  the  load  can  be  safely 
lightened,  still  leaving  the  pension  system  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis,  if  we  frankly  abandon  the  needless  full  reserve  system  and 
proceed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  with  a  contingent  reserve  only. 
I  do  not  need  to  reiterate  that  I  have  produced  the  presidents  of 
70  of  the  leading  life-insurance  companies  to  stistain  the  propriety 
and  wisdom  of  this  change. 

One  year  ago  your  Board.  In  cooperation  with  Congress,  created 
an  able,  expert,  nonpartisan  advisory  council  to  study  this  and 
other  related  problems  connected  with  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Six  months  ago  the  council  proceeded  to  Its  task.  It  has  not  yet 
reported.  I  fully  realize  the  size  and  perplexity  of  its  assignment, 
and  the  importance  of  sound  findings.  I  have  declined,  thus  far, 
to  Join  In  any  efforts  to  change  the  pay-roll  taxes  ahead  of  a  report 
from  this  council,  because  I  believe  the  fvill  reserve  system 
must  change  before  the  taxes  can  change.  The  taxes,  in  my  view, 
must  depend  upon  the  system. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  present 
economic  emergency.  I  inquire  whether  we  may  not  now  hopefully 
ask  for  a  preliminary  report  from  the  advisory  oouncll  with  the 
next  few  weeks  aa  a  bacU  for  ooagreasloDai  action  on  pay-roll  taxes 


before  the  present  session  adjourns.  If  It  be  atrthentieally  <let«r- 
mined  that  the  present  pay-roll  taxes  can  be  safely  reduced  now — 
through  a  change  in  the  reserve  system — ^I  believe  Oongrem  would 
greatly  welcome  a  recommendation  for  the  alternative  system  on  a 
sound  actuarial  basis,  and  I  am  certain  nothing  would  be  more 
helpful  as  a  powerfxil  factor  in  the  antidepreasion  campaign  in 
which  we  all  are  now  engaged. 

I  shall  appreciate  a  report  indicating  the  status  of  the  work  of 
the  advisory  council  and  ajtoswering  the  request  for  an  Immedlata 
report. 

Cordially  and  faithfully, 

A.  H.  Vj 


Philippine  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) .  IfiS 


TELEGRAM  AND  ARTICLE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  INDEPENDENCB 

OP   THE   PHILIPPINES 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokd  a  telegram  from 
Vincente  Pamatmat,  acting  president  of  the  Sakdabsta  Party, 
of  Lagima  Province.  P.  I.,  relative  to  the  question  of  Philip- 
pine independence,  and  also  an  article  on  the  same  subject 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  under  the  date  line 
Manila. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd.  as  foDows: 

MAimji,  May  6,  193M. 
Eon.  WnxiAM  E.  Bokah. 

Waahinffton,  D.  C: 
Please  inform  President  Roosevelt  and  Congress.  Laguna  Prortnec 
passed  resolution  April  2b  requesting  Your  Honor  to  support  Con- 
gressman O'Mallxt's  resolution  for  immediate  and  absolute  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Ptxilippines.  We  condemn  McNutt-Quecon  pro- 
posal for  dominion  status. 

ViNciMTi  Pamatmat, 
Acting  President.  Sakdalista  Party.  Laguna  Provinee. 


McNtrrr  Lead  nv  PHruppiNis  Srr  Back  bt  Ritention  Bpskcb — 

QTJEZON     DKNTCS     KNOWIMC     COHTKKTS     of     BaOAOCAST     TAUL     AMD 

Holds  Phoposal  Ukacckptabli; 

Mamtla  (by  airmail). — Evidently  misjudging  the  temper  of  both 
the  Americans  and  Filipinos  when  he  advocated  a  permanent  pi> 
litical  and  economic  relationship  between  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines. United  States  High  Commissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt  has  ap- 
parently disqualified  himself  for  leadership  In  the  final  solution 
of  the  Philippine  problem  as  a  consequence. 

In  a  broadcast  he  made  from  Washington  In  the  National  Radio 
Forum,  he  urged  a  "realistic  reexamination"  of  America's  oriental 
policy,  maintained  that  America  must  remain  In  Asia,  and  de- 
clared that  permanent  retention  of  the  Philippines  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  new  policy.  He  calculated,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  China  had  sul&clently  worn  out  American 
pacifism,  rendered  ob-solete  Washington's  policy  of  isolation,  and 
voided  the  commitment  of  both  tiie  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  that  the  Philippines  will  eventually  be  given  Its  Independ- 
ence. He  felt  convinced,  furthermore,  that  the  Filipinos,  being  so. 
near  the  scene  of  Japanese  aggression,  had  cooled  off  considerably' 
on  their  demand  to  be  free. 

That  he  was  wrong  soon  became  evident.  OflElcUl  Washington 
was  metlcuotisly  noncommittal  on  the  speech. 

QtJEZON    HrrS   FLAM 

President  Manuel  L.  Quezon  who,  reports  claimed,  had  known 
the  content  of  the  McNutt  speech  beforehand,  made  a  categorical 
denial  and  called  the  McNutt  proposal  for  the  Philippines  unten- 
atkle  and  unacceptable. 

In  subsequent  exchanges  of  views  on  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs.  President  Roosevelt 
communicated  directly  with  President  Quezon,  apparently  ignor- 
ing High  Commissioner  McNutt. 

In  all  considerations  of  the  Philippine  question  since  the  McNutt 
speech,  there  Is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  anyone  has  seTl* 
oiasly  considered  the  McNutt  plan. 

High  Commissioner  McNutt's  triple  proposal  was  fundamentally 
too  radical  to  make.    American  padflam,  if  one  la  to  believe  Dr. 
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Btanley  Hieh    Is  m  IntPRse   as  ever 
stay   :n  thf  Orient   with   troops,  fleet, 
b*ve  remembered  not  to  do  It  so  c 
II   l\e  cvUi.l«l  on   the   admlnwtratior 

nat.  Jiis  and  the  sinking  of  the  Pana\i 
Am.  rimn  history,  the  sinking  of  the 
the  Sjanush-Americau  War— he  evi 

MrW     POLICY    OtTLUIKD 


As  for  urfflng  that   America 

and  all.  he  should   at  letkst 

to  Washington's  Birthday 

s  Unpatlcnce  with   aggrestior 

— whose  only  counterpart  m 

Maine,  plunged  America  Into 

defaUy  overcounted,  too. 


indepenc  ence 


a:id 


placFd 


Rl.<  Philippine  pro^iram  was  radical 
U   rommirted   in    Its   platform   since 
Indep'-ndence.     Even    'he   RepubUcar 
F'.l:p!n>3'  right   to  eventual   i 
that  ;n  his  speech  McNult  was  outUi 
tlonAl  and  colonial  policy  fur  a  thirjl 
aiin<    the    policies    already    traced 
Anierxan   parties. 

Prp-iident  Quezon  unwittingly 
ra.'wini?  pos'.tJcn   on   the   MrNutt  !» 
cas'.    to    Manila,    and    the    entire 
dropped  Slate  aHalra  to  listen  in 
plAii,   no  text  of  ths  speech  was 
concluding  paragraph      Listening  In 
graph    text    hurriedly     Quezon    1 

Whrn  the  local  papers  headlined 
mAnent   Retention."  he   demanded  a 
Invited  the  press  to  explain   in  a  2- 
found    that   Mr    McNutt    had    ofTereil 
Philippines  and   that  ne   neither 
prT>poial  DOT  sympathy  for  It     As  for 
reexaininstlon. '   he  stated  that   he 
a  policy  was  alrcmdy  in  effect.    He 
studl*^  which  for  nearly  a  year  have 
and   Manila  oenterlng   In   the 
tbs  Joint  Preparatory  Comnuttee  oi 

ICa.    M  irUTT   CAIXX) 


himself  In  a  most  embar- 

h.     The   address   wa.s    brrjacl- 

illipplne    offlci.vldom    litorallv 

I^obably  due  to  the   broadcast 

made  available  except   .is 

badly  and  reading;  the  para- 

ly    endorsed    the    speech 

[he  spiieech,  "McNuti  for   Per- 

full  copy      The   next  day    lie 

hour  conference  that  he  had 

a   definite   proposal    for   the 

,   previous   knowledge  of    thi-s 

the  suggestion  for  a  'reallsf.c 

for   It.   that.   In   fart,  such 

reference,  no  doubt,  to  the 

been  going  on  in  Washiagton 

Committee    and 

Philippine  Affairs. 


'pe^r 
P 


loaily 


mm<dlat«l 


uas 

hkd 


Inter  lepartmental 


newspaper  nen 


the 


Sensing  that  he  bad  gone  too  far 
first  worry  upon  raachlng  Manila 
the  Manila  press.     His  clipper   was 
he  radioed  to  his  ofBce  Instructing 
conference  as  toon  as  he  landed  In 
Informed  the  astonished 
and  r?ad  the  fxiil  text  of  his  speech, 
proposal  of  his  own  with  respect  to 
urfKl  was  a  "raallatlc  reexamination 

It   Is   not  strange,   therefore,   that 
seems  to  hav«  adopted  the  policy  a 
dlractly  wbenerer  aome  Philippine 
Tor   instance,   when   the   Joint 
eould  not  break  a  deadlock  among 
tb«  export  tax  on  Pblllpiplne  expor^ 
the   i-idependence   law.   President 
phonf.  took  up  the  matter  din  :tly 
wUen  the  deadlock  was  broken  and 
the  a«cendlng  export  tax  over  a 
I  percent  Increase  per  year,  the 
and  Maliicanan  m  Manila  simultan^ualy 
statements  apparently  without  the 
mi&sKmer 

Thus  High  CommlsBloner  McNutt 
pUM  picturs. 


State 


Federal  Aid  to 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  PAT  H 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH 
Tuesday,  May  10  Uegislativt  day 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  DR.   FRANH 


Mr  HARRISON.     Mr.  Preslderit 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscou>  an 
Fr»nk  P.  Qrmham.  member,  President 
on  Education,  and  president, 
Chap>?l  Hill,  on  May  7.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follow: 


Fed4!ral  aid  to  edxicaUon  becama  a 
■ysteni  befors  ev«n   the  adopUon 
eontlsuad  in  a  kwc  suocaaHon  of 
for  agricultural,  mcational.  and 
tuniksr  fulfillment  of  tbe  great 


and  startling     His  own  part/ 

900  to   Immediate  Philippine 

Party   has   never   dcn;ed   iho 

It  can   almost   be  .sa.cl 

Ing  a  new  American  liitcrn.t- 

party — that  he  wa."*  rcpudi- 

practlced   by    both    major 
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High  Commissioner  McN'utt's 

also  to  explain  himself  to 

BtUl   at  Midway   Island   when 

hat  the  prea  Ik  InvtttKl  to  a 

ICanlla.    And.  of  all  thlngp,  he 

all   of   whom    had   beard 

that  he  had  made  no  defiLniie 

Philippines  and  that  all  he 

of  the  whole  problem. 

since   then   the  White   House 

contacting  President  Quezon 

itters  have  to  l)e-threshed  out 

sitting    in    Washington 

its  members  on  how  to  ease 

to  America  as  provided    in 

R^x>sevelt.   bv   radio  and   radio- 

wlth  President  Quezon      And 

the  plan  adopted  of  spreading 

of  20  years  at  the  rate  of 

Department  In  Washington 

released   identical  pr^ss 

knowledge  of  the  High  Com- 


comj  nlttes 


period 


has  faded  out  of  the  Phlllp- 


Edacation 


REMARKS 


ARRISON 


Uriversity 


historic  part  at  the  American 
'  the  Oonstitutlon,   has   been 

ooiigTWiinnsl  grante  to  the  States 
tai(ber  aducatlon.  and  will  be  a 

AiE^rlcan  tradition  of  Federal  aid 


:  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  20) .  1938 

p.  GRAHAM.  MAT  7.   1938 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

address  delivered  by  Dr. 

's  Advisory  Committee 

of  North  Carolina. 


address  was  ordered  ^  be 


to  thp  St',u/-F  for  roads,  agrir'.ilture.  health,  repe.irch.  higher  educa- 
tion and  '^'•ci.'il  security  F:i;l:!re  tu  provide  Ftderal  aid  now  lor 
thp  fifmeritarv  and  s<:T(  rid.irv  .".-.'"iOol.s  :<  a  failure  of  the  .American 
syst.-m  to  foil'o'.v  through  I-. r  the  rnrst  btvsic  o'  all  our  American 
ln--.titutinr.s  It  Is  a  failure  to  carry  foru-ard  the  democratic  Idea 
of  more  eq\i:.'.  erturatii:  nal  opporfunity  for  all  American  children. 
E;ua!  pdur'ational  oi;rortur.!ty  of  the  childrrn  who  are  to  be  citi- 
zens of  brth  f-sp  Stii-fs  and  the  Nation  is  the  main  respor^lblllty 
cf  cur  consUt'.itiOnal  Repubuc  of  Stat^'^  and  people 

The  main  support  c'  pab.ic  cducati(  n  ulll  continue  to  be  by  th^» 
S'.^.tes  and  Iccallties  It  Is  proposed  merely  to  supplement  the 
$2  (TijO  000  OGO  now  provided  by  the  States  anu  looalit.e^  wiUi  Federai 
apprcpnai ;  .ns  which,  m  th:'  sixth  year  for  all  purpo.sc.s.  will  total 
»li*9  000  OCO.  Of  this  amount  ^ix  miiltons  will  be  fcr  teacher  educa- 
ti.  n  m  a  country  m  which  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  hitjh  school.  Six  millions  will  be  for  rural  libraries,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  of  the  45.000. OuO  people  without  local  access 
to  ptiblic  ilbrarlps,  thirty-nine  and  one-ha'.f  million  of  them  live  In 
rura;  arfa.<  Fifteen  nn'lions  will  be  trj  adult  education  in  a  nation 
of  75,000,000  adult<  :' 6  000,000  of  whom  did  not  get  beyond  the 
eighth  k'radc  15,00(i  oon  it  is  estimated,  cannol  read  intelligently 
the  dally  new-paper,  and  more  than  3, 000, OuO  cannot  read  at  all. 
and  mor-  '-..■p->r;a:iy  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  adult 
edt.cation  ha«  .idvanced  from  an  exclusive  ooncern  with  the  immi- 
grant the  uns'sii'ed,  the  undersehooled,  and  the  underprivileged  to 
a  concern  fcr  continuous  and  universal  voluntary  education  of  all 
adults 

Most  Important  of  all.  one  hundred  .\nd  forty  millions  in  the  sixth 
year  are  proptj.^ed  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
approximately  $300  000  000  provided  annually  now  for  the  less  than 
300.000  youni;?  men  ;:i  the  econimically  productive  and  socially 
desirable  Civilian  Crnservation  Corps  emphasizf^s  the  far-reaching 
value  of  the  modest  $140,000,000  proposed  as  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  for  the  m.ore  than  26,300  000  children  in  the  public  schoola 
The  terms  of  the  control  of  public  education  will  continue  to  be 
in  the  hand?  of  the  States  and  localities  Provision  for  local  and 
State  control  is  expressly  wTitten  in  the  Federal  bill,  with  the  free- 
dom and  autonomy  of  thr'  localities  and  States  preserved  as  now  In 
the  selection  of  teachers  and  curriculum,  the  management  of  text- 
bocks  schcoi  ttisses,  health  service,  and  the  entire  administration 
of  the  schools. 

The  two  mam  principles  for  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  funds 
will  be  equitable  di.^tributlon  between  the  races  and  democratic 
distribution  among  the  States  arcordine  to  the  economic  ability 
of  the  S'ates  and  the  number  of  children  per  adult  population. 
The  foU'-'Win^  facts  estabii.shed  bv  committee  studies  which  make 
the  ba-sis  for  this  principle  will  burn  themselves  Into  our  American 
democratic  ron.'ciousness  and  move  the  people  to  action. 

In  1930  the  fiTm  people  m  the  United  States  obtained  9  percent 
of  the  Nation's  income  and  yet  supported  31  percent  cf  the  Nation's 
children  S'>utheastern  farm  people,  with  approximately  4.250.000 
chi.dreu.  riHeived  2  percent  of  the  national  Income,  while  north- 
ef^s-.ern  n.niarm  pe.ipl^.  with  nppn-^ximately  8.600,000  children, 
received  42  percent  of  the  national  income  In  three  States  less 
than  $30  pt-r  child  was  inve.sted  m  public  education,  while  In  three 
States  more  than  8120  p«r  child  was  Invested.  A  hla;her  tax  rate 
Is  lequired  to  provide  'h-  $30  per  child  In  three  States  than  ?s 
required  to  provde  the  1120  per  child  in  the  three  other  States. 
In  '.he  States  af  the  lea.st  economic  ability  the  people  pay  the  high- 
est tax  rate  for  the  education  of  tlK'ir  children  on  the  lowest  plane 
in   -he  Nation 

An  economic,  -oclal.  and  cultural  las?  in  any  part  of  the  counfy 
Is  an  economic,  '■ocial,  and  cultural  damage  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try Forty  percent  of  the  young  people  10  to  20  years  old  on  farms 
In  1920  were  in  cities  at  the  t  nd  of  the  decade.  Sixty  percent  of 
thi.i  net  nuznttion  was  from  .southern  rural  areas.  While  some 
rcg.ons  ar-  f.iiUng  to  reproduce  their  own  population,  the  South 
has  a  30-percent  excess  of  births  over  d'^aths  The  region  with 
le«f.  than  a  third  of  the  population  has  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  excess  cf  bt.-ths  over  deaths  in  the  Nation  A  large  proportion 
of  ihe  children  who  m  their  nonproductive  yeans  are  supported  and 
educated  by  rt.;ral  people  become  In  their  economically  creative 
years  the  producers  m  the  vital  industries  and  the  citizens  of  the 
urban  communities.  The  quality  of  the  education  in  these  rural 
arciis  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  industries,  the  cities,  and 
the  people  of  the  whole  country.  Economic  inability  and  educa- 
tional overload  coincide  in  the  siame  rural  and  seC-ional  areas  to 
fix  educational  inequality  and  to  im.pa.r  the  foundations  of  our 
national  denv^rracy  Just  a-s  withm  the  Sta'es  children  in  rural 
l'.-M:(illties  can  havp  a  fair-^r  educanonal  opportunity  only  through 
State  aid  to  the  localities  so  children  in  the  rural  States  can  have  a 
more  equal  educational  opp^jrtunity  only  thru-ugh  Federal  aid  to 
the  States.  Over  half  cf  the  American  States  are  rural  States. 
Our  corpnrate  business  structure  while  drawing  on  the  rural 
States,  on  all  elements  of  the  population,  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  resources  of  the  Nation,  concentrates  the  greatest 
wealth  in  the  metropcli\an  areas  with  the  least  number  of 
children  per  adult  population.  Much  of  the  low  valued  raw 
source  of  this  wealth  is  back  In  the  areas  where  are  the  greatest 
pro]x>rtlon  of  children  These  natural  resources,  these  raw  niate- 
rlal.s,  the  work  of  the  people  in  these  tributary  areas  contribute 
greiitly  to  wealth  at  Its  levels  of  highest  valuations  and  In  Its 
centers  of  greatest  concentration  where  are  the  least  propor- 
tior,  of  children  The  Federal  Government  is  the  only  agency 
Which  can  redreas  this  economic  and  educational   imoalanca  be- 
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tween  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  greatest  concentration  of 
wealth  and  the  rural  areas  of  the  greatest  concentration  of  chil- 
dren per  adult  population.  Three-itourths  of  the  cost  of  public 
education  Is  carried  by  taxation  of  property  chiefly  local.  For 
the  most  part  tax.-^tlon  of  agricultural  property  is  taxation  of  the 
people  on  the  farms  where  the  tax  is  Imposed.  It  cannot  readily 
be  shifted.  Taxation  of  financial  and  industrial  wealth,  to  an 
lncre.a.sing  extent  In  our  Integrated  national  industrial  systems,  is 
shifted  to  the  consumers  of  the  whole  Nation.  Since  all  sec- 
tions, all  resources,  and  all  the  people  combine  to  produce  the 
wealth  concentrated  in  the  great  centers  and  since  all  the  people 
as  consumers  help  pay  the  taxes  on  this  wealth  It  Is  that  a  little 
bit  of  the  income  from  this  wealth  as  Federal  aid  to  public  educa- 
tion should  go  back  to  the  States  whence  it  came  and  where  are 
now  the  largest  proportion  of  children  whose  equality  and  quality 
of  education  determine  the  future  of  democracy   in  America. 

With  democracy  in  retr>jat  in  many  parts  of  the  world  may 
America  give  a  lif*  to  the  democratic  hopes  of  the  forgotten  mil- 
lions in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  a  new  declaration  for  equitable 
and  democratic  Federal  aid  to  public  education  under  State 
control  In  the  American  way  for  the  fairer  chance  and  more  equal 
opportunity  of  all  the  children  in  all  the  States. 


A  Foreign  Policy  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  10  degislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) ,  1938 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  NATION,  MAY  7.  1938 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  The  Nation 
for  May  7,  1938.  entitled  "A  Foreign  Policy  for  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Results  of  the  Nation's  poll,  tabulated  on  the  next  page,  show 
isolation  to  have  been  rejected  by  progressive  opinion  among  all 
groups  and  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Out  of  a  total  of  9,263 
signed  ballots  received,  only  1.493 — or  less  than  one  in  six — sub- 
scribed to  the  general  isolationist  program  which  some  of  our 
Washington  friends  have  declared  represents  the  sentiment  of  the 
country.  While  no  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the  four-thou- 
sand-odd unsigned  ballots  received,  a  cursory  examination  shows 
that  they  divide  in  approximately  the  same  proportions.  Readers 
of  the  Nation  were  particularly  emphatic  in  opposing  isolation,  only 
13  percent  voting  for  this  policy.  But.  suprlslngly  enough,  82  per- 
cent of  the  6.816  nonreaders  of  the  Nation  who  voted  concurred  in 
this  choice.  The  lists  of  persons  to  whom  questioiuialres  were  sent 
were  carefully  chosen  to  avoid  bias.  Although  it  Is  not  jxtssible  to 
give  the  details  regarding  these  lists,  it  can  be  stated  that  among 
them  were  lists  obtained  from  at  least  three  magazines  which  do 
not  agree  with  the  Nation's  editorial  position  on  foreign  ailalrt 
and  at  least  one  large  organization  which  is  presumably  Isolationist 
In  its  outlook.  Only  one  list,  and  that  one  of  the  smaller  ones, 
was  obtained  from  an  organization  whose  members  presumably 
favor  collective  security.  Less  than  150  votes  weje  obtained  from 
this  source. 

Sectionalism  played  a  significantly  small  role  In  the  returns. 
There  was  not  a  State  In  the  Union  In  which  the  Isolationist  vote 
even  approached  that  given  to  collective  security.  Six  Midwestern 
States — Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin — 
cast  83  percent  of  their  ballots  for  collective  action,  which  was 
almost  identical  with  the  vote  in  New  York  City.  California  wtis 
a  little  more  emphatic  than  the  average,  with  86  percent  favoring 
International  cooperation,  while  84  percent  of  the  Alabama  vote 
supported  the  same  policy.  In  fact,  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  the  vote  is  its  consistency.  Practically  all  of  the  States  fall 
within  an  80-  to  88-percent  range  favoring  collective  security. 

Approximately  83  percent  of  those  favoring  isolation  as  a  method 
of  keeping  out  of  war  felt  that  the  present  Neutrality  Act  does 
not  supply  siifBclent  guaranties  of  security  for  the  United  States. 
Only  two-thirds  of  these,  however,  supported  the  proposal  to  stop 
all  trade  with  belligerents,  withdraw  aid  from  American  citizens  in 
countries  at  war,  and  refuse  to  consult  with  other  nations  on  ways 
to  avoid  war  or  end  further  conflict. 

In  view  of  the  discouraging  developments  of  the  past  few  years. 
It  seems  surprising  that  nearly  40  percent  of  all  those  voting 
favored  American  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations.  More  than 
70  percent  believed  It  necessary  to  collaborate,  in  Joint  or  parallel 
action,  with  the  major  nonaggresslve  powers.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  fa'vorlng  Joint  action — 81  percent — placed  their 
faith   in  economic  sanctions  directed  against   aggreaaora,  but   an 
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almast  equally  large  proportion — 79  percent — also  favored  eco- 
nomic support  for  the  victims  of  aggression.  A  somewhat  smaller 
number,  but  practically  half  of  the  total  number  voting,  would 
carry  concerted  action  to  the  point  of  threatening  collective  armed 
resistance  to  aggression. 

Of  all  the  specific  proposals  suggested  as  a  means  of  checking 
the  drift  toward  war.  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  and  the 
consumer  boycott  received  the  greatest  support.  The  boycott 
was  strongly  favored  by  both  the  supporters  of  Isolation  arid  of 
collective  security,  and  rolled  up  a  striking  majority  of  4  to  1 
among  all  those  casting  their  ballots.  Unfortunately,  no  oppor- 
tunity was  given  the  participants  to  Indicate  whether  they  are 
themselves  refraining   from  the  purchase  of  Japanese  goods. 

At  first  glance  the  5-to-l  vote  for  collective  security  seems. 
as  one  distinguished  authority  on  international  relations  "suts  It. 
"almont  too  good  to  be  true  "  A  number  of  opponents  cl  collec- 
tive action  have  charged  that  the  questions  were  "loaded  "  so  aa 
to  give  a  favorable  result.  After  *-udying  the  crltlcisn.s  together 
witn  several  alternative  sets  of  ''J^stlons  submitted  by  varioua 
other  groups,  we  are  convinced  that  this  particular  chsu-ge  is  not 
Justified.  While  several  of  the  questions  might  have  been  re- 
phrased in  the  interest  of  clarity  and  others  added  to  allow 
expression  to  some  of  the  more  important  qualifications  of  atti- 
tude, there  Is  no  indication  that  the  phrasing  in  any  way  affected 
the  results.  This  is  t)orne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  National 
Law^-ers'  Guild  poll  with  entirely  different  questions  yielded 
almost  identical  results.  It  showed,  for  example,  a  6  to  1  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to  permit  the 
President  and  Congress,  acting  jointly,  to  distinguish  between  an 
aggressor  and  Its  victim.  An  almost  Identical  majority  approved 
of  the  use  of  economic  measures  to  enforce  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.  Most  of  the  sample  questionnaires  submitted  by  other 
groups  were  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  show  that  isolation  is  a 
"peace  p)olicy"  and  collective  security  a  "war  policy." 

Next  week  we  shall  publish  in  our  correspondence  pages  of  let- 
ters from  critics  of  the  poll  as  well  as  from  persons  who  attached 
to  their  ballots  expanded  statements  of  their  beliefs.  So  many 
of  these  were  received  that  we  shall  attempt  a  classification  of 
the  varied  opinions  expressed;  for  these,  too.  form  an  Interesting 
reflection  of  liberal  attitudes  on  peace  and  American  foreign  policy. 

The  Nation  poll  does  not  presume  to  give  a  cross-section  of 
general  public  opinion  on  these  most  vital  of  the  questions  facing 
the  United  States  today.  It  does,  however,  indicate  that  there 
is  a  siirprlsing  unity  In  liberal  opinion  throughout  the  country 
on  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  concerted  action  to  check  the 
drift  toward  war.  It  suggests  that  isolationism,  if  It  was  ever 
as  strong  as  its  advocates  insisted,  is  definitely  on  the  wane.  And 
it  provides  a  reassuring  demonstration  of  faith  In  the  feasibility 
of  achieving  peace  tlu-ough  nonmilltary  means.  An  overwhelming 
majority  upheld  the  Nation  In  the  belief  that  economic  sanctions, 
consumers'  Ixiycotts.  and  other  pressures  exerted  by  labor  and 
unoCaclal  groups  may,  if  rigorously  applied,  yet  stop  the  spread 
of  war. 

Final  tatmlation  of  the  returns 

I.  In  the  long  run.  which  offers  the  better  insur- 
ance against  war  for  this  country — 

1.  Isolation? 1,498    >(18.1%) 

2,  A  policy  of  cooperation  with  other  nations 

in  defense  of  peace? 7,770     (83.9%) 

A.   ISOLA'nON 

n.  If  you  favor  Isolation,  do  you  believe  that  our 

present    Neutrality    Act,    if    applied,    would 

supply  suflaclent  guaranties  of  American  se- 
curity? 

Yes 248     (17%) 

No 1.182     (83%) 

m.  If  your  vote  on  question  II  Is  "no,"  would  you 

go  beyond  the  Neutrality  Act  and  stop  all 

trade    with    belligerents,    withdraw    all    aid 

from  American  citizens  In  countries  at  war, 

and  refiise  to  consult  with  other  nations  on 

ways  to  avoid  war  or  end  further  conflict? » 

Yes 850     (67%) 

No 418     (33%) 

IV.  Do  you  believe  that  a  policy  of  Isolation — 

1.  Should   be   backed   by   a  large   Increase   in 

the  Army  and  Navy? 49S     (34.4%) 

2.  Or  should  we  depend  chiefly  on  measures 

of  economic  nonlntercoxirse  to  protect  us 

from  war? _ 944     (66.8%) 

B.  coLLEc-rrvi  SECtmrrT 

V.  If  you  believe   In  collective   action,   what  aart 

of  commitments  do  you  favor? 

1.  Joining  the  Leagtie  of  Nations? 3,577 

2.  Acting   in  common   with  other  signatcnries 

to  the  Pact  of  Paris? 2,  913 

8.  Collaborating  (through  joint  or  parallel 
action),  as  occasion  demands,  with  the 
major   nonaggresslve   pKJwers? 6,713 

'  Percentages  are  based  on  the  nimiber  of  replies  received  on  th* 
specific  question. 

'  Apparently   some    voted   on   this   question   who  did   noi 
"no"  on  question  IL 
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nmml  tmbuimUcn  of  th* 

a.  caxa.BCTiTB  laDinunt— aaiUoued 
Yt  WtuiX  aort  at  eoUecUTc  action  ck> 
hi  ciMck  atiiiMliiiiT 
1    }'.conotDlc    me«cTir«a    dlracted 

offwwllny  powrT-. 

t.  i:coDomie  support  for  tiM 

(TcaaiaB? 

t.  llM   threat  aC  eaUaettre 

to  atsnaaloB? 

▼n.  TbK  praaant  MavtnUtyAet 
aiopcratlfaai  wltti  oUmt 
or  raatat  acgraaaten.    Woakl  jm. 
1.  Kapaaliag  tba  act  outrlctatf 
a.  Cv  amandtof  it  to  panitt 


▼m 


c.  n 

Hika   the   fallnre   of   tba   major 
powen  effactlrely  to  mniiiaa  the 
or  Ocrmaay.  Italy,  and  J^an 
bellaf  tn  tba  poaalbtllty  at 


coUecClTa 


tt  cauaad  you  to  dlract  your  hociaa  for 
•iich  action  to  nonaOcl*!  groups  tn  aU  oouo- 
tf  tea— particularly  to  labor  and  Itbarai  and 
ptciflit  ettmanta  tn  tba  populati  ana  and  tba 
ptrllamanta? 

No rrrr..rrrrr!iii 

Do  you  favor  tba  ai^fdleatloo  at  TOllintary  pop- 
ular boyeotta  to  fooda  oomlnc  ffom  natlona 
aiitacfd  in  ngraaatva  vmrfara? 


Wo.::  .........:::.::::::; 

Do  yea  baltvv*  that  tht  Unltad 

)Mb  tn  or  aupport  afforta  to 

Bumie  cauaaa  of  frictkiB  by  auob 

t    A  radlMlbutton  of  eokmlaa*... 

1.  Kadproeal-trada   ifwaaiantaT.. 

I,  OuMafaitton  at  war  datotat 

4  atabtliMtion  at  eurraaelaat 

•   Ratajmtlon  at  tmmlgrauon 
.  Do  you  baltara  tn  a  rafarandun 
thin  of  ■  daeUrmtion  of  w  by 
•lataat 
Taa 
No. 


P.  W.  A.  ProjMt,  CUi 
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.   OP  NXW   TOftX, 
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Mr  BCmCR.  Mr.  SptAkar.  Ufidfr  1mv«  to  Mtewi  my  r« 
marki,  I  inctudt  bfrttn  Um  foaoMw  AddrtM  which  I  de- 
UT«rfd  on  SiiturtlM.  Mar  T.  •(  Om  wwucmm  for  Xh§  Ikying 
of  thfl  coriMritom  of  Um  ntw  kKooI  bmldtnf  at  CUrrnco 
Cantdr.  N.  V..  now  under  conctru:Uon  with  tht  aid  of  a 
Public  Worlci  AdmlnlotraUon  aUou  mit: 

Ttki»  ta  a  happy  dav  for  ma  oaa  e(  lra*l  paraoaal  aaUaraction  - 
am  ba«aviM  I  h^vt  bmn  glvan  tba  Im  nor  lo  aaalat  in  laytna  U\a 
«orn*r»toi)»  of  thta  naw  aobool  toulUlc^  but  baoauta  yovt.  tit* 
propia  oi  aairvnea  Omtar,  nn  b*r«  t)  witnaaa  oaa  at  th*  nn»l 
ffafM  tn  tha  rtallBitloa  of  a  loag-dbi  rlabad  hopa— a  naw  achool 
buildin*  rnr  jour  ebiMran. 

N»arty  40  yian  ifD    la  ina— taa  t^Mol  auOdli^  aow  beuaiht 

daubt,  laadad  la  a  OttinK 


m«  baa  outtivad  tla  uaafui- 

lu  youth,  ttttd 

t4B  daaMbda  attd 


of  hatory  tbat  whrn  n 
Tha  waa  tru»  of 


lt«  Uat  riaaaai  «aa  naw  and 
manner     n  bad  baaa  of  fraat 

ABiarloa  la  aMfobttm  oa  aad  with  ^ 
In  our  maiab  wa  an  ao«  ovartaBbiai  :  aaia 
naad*  for  battar  ■aparmartlM, 

Amartm  u  bulMlaal    It  la  tba 
aatton  for  aay  wawa  •toaa  baildti^  it 

•aelant  ctvliaatlooo  llfei  mrpi,  •ataflia.  aad  Tyra     It  waa  aao 
e«  aadaat  Mirtao  aad  eevM  muU  r  b*  trua  ta  a  eouatry  Uka 
iha  UaMad  tutaa  ^  ' 

that  ta  tlknaa  of  inat  atoaaa  tba 
laatiaet  of  tba  paopla  Buat  ba  prftaotad.    Xl  to  alao  an  axiom 


of  ccmunon  experience  that  constTuctlon  worlcs  Involving  large 
numtiers  of  alcllled  and  nonskllled  workmen  are  among  the  moat 
useful  and  helpful  expedient*  which  any  government  can  adopt  in 
a  season  of  panic  and  economic  dlstreas. 

I  mid  a  minute  ago  that  America  Is  building  It  haa  been  since 
1933.  When  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House  he 
took  Immediate  steps  to  check  America's  'nose  dive"  Into  chaoe. 
One  of  these  steps  was  the  creation  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration. A  few  months  later  he  appointed  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terloc  Harold  L.  Ickes  as  Administrator  of  Public  Works,  under 
who*;  wise  RUidance  P  W  A  has  done  a  ma^iflicent  Job  of  help- 
ing to  revitalize  America's  industries  through  a  Nation-wide  build- 
ing program. 

As  particularly  applied  to  today's  occasion,  let's  look  at  the  rec- 
ord on  school  construction — It  is  most  interesting 

Dir-lng  recent  years,  and  particularly  during  the  period  of 
1090-32.  school  construction  fell  far  below  the  actual  needs  of  the 
Nation.  Over  a  period  when  educational  facilities  should  have 
been  expanded,  expenditures  for  new  school  construction  were 
generally  c\irt*lled  throughout  the  entire  country.  In  moat  casei 
this  curtailment  was  neceasary.  due  to  lack  of  fxinda.  The  result 
however,  was  an  accumulated  shortage  of  school  accommodations 
which  began  in  1926  and  reached  serioua  proportions  during  th« 
perlo<l   1930-32. 

Thi-  trend  of  student  enrollment  continues  upward  year  by 
year  In  the  face  of  erratic  and  Inadequate  provision  for  thla 
annuvl  Increase  In  the  numbf-r  of  students,  In  1918  It  was 
aO,85(.0OO.  in  1924  It  was  24.300.000,  In  1930  It  was  25  680  000 
in  19 U  It  was  3fl700  000  In  1936  it  was  27.300  000  and  In  1937 
It  wu  nearly  28,000.000  However,  this  situation  haa  to  a 
(Treat  extent,  been  corrected  through  the  pxtenatve  school -building 
progrim  made  poaalble  by  the  aid  of  the  Public.  Works  Admin- 
isiration  But  there  arc  still  thousands  of  students  housed  In 
uuitafr  and  temporary  structurt>« 

Schoolhouae  construction  has  been  one  nf  the  major  accom- 
pllaiUDsnta  of  P  W.  A.  In  fact,  approximately  25  percent  of  all 
non-l>der»l  projects  have  b«>en  thnse-  for  mcr«>nsod  Rchool  facili- 
ties It  has  not  only  hrlpod  riries  nnrt  conimunlties  Ui  improve 
their  educational  •qulpiuent,  but  It  has  also  given  employment 
to  wrrkem  tn  every  trade  and  pruffwiion  which  from  an  economic 
standpoint  ha*  b««en  a  K'reat  aid  m  th.'  nli.ibilituiion  i.f  industry 
and  buslneaa  lu  gvnaral  ' 

.  ^".«i?^  ^*'  ^^'  capital  ouUay  for  schools  was  $400.000  000 
L"J''i.'*  ^^*^  dropped  tn  4300.000,000  and  In  1933  before '  tba 
Publi.:  Works  Adminlstmiion  had  gotten  under  wav  ii  hod  further 
decmised  lo  4100,000000  with  indications  of  an  almost  complete 
discontinuance  in  1934  Dviring  the  Ufa  of  P  W  A.  approxl- 
malely  taaoOOOOOO  Um  brrn  nprnt  on  the  »ch(x>l  construclUm 
portlcn  of  the  building  program  Of  thla  ammmt  about  4380.- 
WOMO.  or  44  perreni  of  the  uital  ha«  been  .upplied  by  the  eom- 
muniMes  and  tha  balance  through  lonna  and  irrants  by  tha  Federal 
Oovermnent  '  «-'^vr»i 

So  you  can  easily  nee  what  the  rnsotiroes  of  the  Oovemment 
throuKh  ih*  Public  Works  Administration  have  meant  to  Amer- 
iSTJSJ. **"**"  **  ^"^  meant  nearlv  7,600  new  schools  providing 
11S^r.tV^!^:^J::'  ^^'^  •'^'^<'«'  ••'Mirtren  In  addition  lhe« 
JS^^K^rl  «a*!2?  r*?'*'*^'"""  '*^  rymna-lums,  900  Ubrarlea. 
TOO  aftopa.  4T8  eafeterlas,  and  apprtixlmatfly  8,400  other  unlia. 
I.^  ••  t»boratorisa,  aclenct  and  commerrial  roomi,  and  study 
haUa.  A  large  majority  of  the*-,  facilities  are  included  In  thj 
7.400  new  buUdlngs  completed  or  imder  rtm^tnirtlnn  Also  r». 
Ci!^-  '•.rTf*^  '"*^*  ^  *  **  »''^«'l«  'w  the  purpoae  of  providing 
M.S!'»!^T«''S5,?'^  M»«,»..te  prntectlnn  to  theTvl.  of  studenl* 
of  thii  daicii'^        *^'**"**""  *"'  '"^'"''***  '"  ^*  laoo  proj«>tg 

aaT?*.JIll\r*iI!p*if«i'*!,KM*'**'*'*L""  "'  '•'*^  ^'f^'  "n"  inrtireo^ 
Mat \3!rl-^  ^\r.  ^''  ;!'*"*•  T^^^r^^^^ri  la  also  of  Interest, 
Il!i.  .!?*.k'*?  ™Z.  "'*"**  "**""  ''y""  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
went  t«  the  tn^uble  to  trace  back  to  their  origin  the  material,  and 

fi^  ^  Hi  !^.  ,  *"'T  .**''  re«4iscllon  la  that  ha  found  that 
!Lrunli.^-t.i!^.^"^^^  •"""'  •«>^'»n'««»<'  f^m  tha  building  of 
that  stnglii  struriurt  1l>e  ttkxrm  prlivcipls  holds  good  for  nrae- 
llcaUy  every  Public  Works  Adminlltratiou  pmject  of  th.  p£It  i 

of^iiIiil!.*?*J!lM'".rr*'  "**"?'  building  The  homely  sxample 
S»ii2J^K  «f».f  ^Z*^]"  "'^  ■  ''"""*  P"*'  •"<<  watching  the  ever- 
wldenini  circle  of  rtpplee  ta  indu  «tlre  ..f  the  far-i-eaehing  reavUta 
toUKtuatrv    M,at   a   ai.^l.   project    su,  iv   as   ,.u,s  ran   h7v.      FS 

IST-tta.  T?^..«.^  fron^  Minnesota.  Indian,.,  Fennaylvanla. 
and  Teaaa  The  copper  frtim  Montana  The  face  brick  from  New 
York   and    Pennsylvania,    a.    does    the    ttnlahed    tiU^      itoni  TUd 

The  dtAtea  of  Nevada.  Montana  New  York,  Fennsvlvania  WtocSn - 
ti!;.?^'^' »!'*?'•":    "'**   Minn,.«,t.    are   reeponsihle   for  the   ma- 

MS.i^[Lil,H*Tf„'f:  "■''••  '^r'^«'"  l>l««-are.  North  C5WroUna. 
euTtiT  h.tJ^  Vl"  '"'■"^  ^'■*''"  ^"rniahed  materials  for  tha 
id^  wm  ^.i»-L-ir  ^"'  T  '*'''"'"  '"'!"•«-'■"'•  I"  >«  State,  and 
.t!^    .      .   *"^*^^  "  w*'!  ••  transportation  companies  tbrouih 

fooos  prtxluced   In  the  duie  of  Npw   York  are   used  tn  P    W    A 
projeou  in  all  other  .«:tion»  of  the  country  ""^  "^  "  ''    ^    *• 

«.i«ir?,..??,^""'**  "'"^  ^'  ^^*  P'»n""«  *nd  buildem  at  the  old 
achooj  buUdlQg  were  with  us  today  they  would  get  a  nmlM^ 
Ut  us  compare  for  a  lutk  the  i*o  biLuait;^.     tU  wS  WkS 
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at»out  to  abandon  Is  of  brick  and  timbgr  construction — poor  hcat- 
ln;z  and  worse  \ eiit :'..^rirn  Water  and  sewi'ge  lacUities  are  lolally 
Inadcquaic — the  wiring  i.s  eld  and  exposed,  and  t.he  illumination  of 
doubtful  value  The  bulld'.ne  is.  through  no  fanlt  of  Its  builders,  a 
veritable  flretrap.  But,  mark  you.  I  say  it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose and  served  it  well 

Novfc-.  let  us  lock  into  the  plans  for  our  new  school.  It  will 
be  of  brick,  steel,  concrete,  and  stone  construction.  Its  water 
supply  and  sewage  facilities  will  be  the  la.?t  word.  The  finest 
heating  plant  and  mechanical  ventilation  offered  by  Industry  will 
be  Installed,  The  wiring  -will  be  of  approved  standards  as  will  be 
the  Illumination.  The  finishing  equipment  will  be  the  finest 
money  can  buy.  and  because  of  the  fire-resisting  construction, 
coupled  with  an  ample  number  of  fire  exits,  the  building  will  be 
as  safe  as  the  hand  of  man  can  make  it. 

Add  to  all  this  an  Intercommunicating  telephone  system,  auto- 
matic bells  and  electric  clocks,  radio-outlet  plugs  in  various  parts 
of  the  bulldlug  for  the  use  of  radio  In  Instruction,  locker  rooms, 
and  a  library.  And  one  more  thing — and  very  Impcrte.nt,  too — a 
well-equipped  gymnasium  for  physical  education  and  training  will 
be  enjoyed  by  the  entire  community,  becaxise  coupled  with  It  will 
be  a  stage  and  facilities  for  seating  large  crowds  at  any  time  for 
town-hall  meetings  and  other  gatherings.  So,  you  see.  the  school- 
house  of  today  is  not  Just  a  source  of  "readin',  wrltln".  an  "nthmetic" 
for  school  boys  and  girls  6  hours  a  day  5  days  a  week;  it  is  in 
effect  a  community  center  for  all  the  people. 

Ah.  my  friends,  education  in  America  is  coming  Into  its  own — 
and  rightfully  so  As  an  Integral  part  of  the  Nation,  Clarence 
Center  Is  sharing  In  this  progress.  Communities  lUl  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  are  realizing  that  America's  greatest 
asset  Is  Its  youth.  And  In  helping  to  build  this  school,  along  with 
7.500  others,  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  making  an  Investment  In 
human  values  that  will  pay  dividends  to  the  Nation  manifold 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Ickes,  and  the  Public  Works  Administration  for  the  part  they  have 
played  in  making  possible  our  new  building,  taut  you,  too.  must 
be  congratulated  for  the  grim  determination  you  have  shown, 
dating  back  quite  a  long  time,  to  some  day  have  a  practical  and 
adequate  school  building  lo  take  caie  properly  of  .vour  children's 
education  May  God  bless  you  all  and  the  work  that  this  new 
school  will  perform. 


Ls  Pump  F*riming  the  Way  Out? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

t)l"   INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOl'SK  OF  KKI'UKSKNTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  May  10,  1938 

Mr.  PETTENOILL.  Mr,  Spoitlcer.  PrcRldt^nt  Roowvcll's  re- 
cent puiup-prlinlriR  nipsaugc  nuidc  rpcomnicndalions  Iti  three 
gunpral  claHiiinc4tlon4. 

One  wa.s  to  continue  thr  Worlcs  Pforitm  AdmlnLslratlon, 
th(^  C,  C.  C,  camps,  Fcdpral  aid  lo  hlghwa.v.M,  and  so  forth. 
Until  prosperity  rpturna  or  until  better  ways  are  agreed  upon 
to  revive  prosperity,  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  thla  part  of  thr  program  Is  necessary  to  prevent  aufft^rlng 
nmong  willing  workers  and  their  families.  I  have  myself 
voted  for  previous  rrllof  bills,  although  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  tendency  to  centralliw  all  relief  responsibility  and 
cost  at  Washington,  the  tendency  to  make  relief  permanent, 
and  the  tendency  toward  W.  P.  A.  becoming  a  political 
"racket."  concerning  which  Investigations  are  now  being  con- 
ducted In  Pennsylvania  and  Florida.  Ncvertheloss,  although 
W.  P.  A.  has  many  disturbing  features,  needless  suffering 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  America. 

The  second  group  of  recommendations  of  the  President 
require  no  congressional  action  and  will  not  in  themselves  in- 
crease the  national  debt.  They  have  to  do  with  pollclea  over 
which  the  President  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  already 
have  authority  to  act.  One  l4  to  Increase  the  "excess  re- 
serves" covering  deposit  liablllllea  of  Federal  Rc»ervc  member 
banks.  The  other  la  to  destertllBe  about  one  and  one-half 
billions  of  the  gold  bullion  now  in  storage.  On  the  latter 
point  I  see  no  reasonable  ground  of  objection,  at  least  at  the 
present.  We  have  been  buying  gold,  newly  mined,  here  and 
abroad,  at  135  an  ounce.  The  purchase  of  that  gold  has 
added  to  our  national  debt.  The  gold  is  an  asnet.  We  have 
more  than  we  probably  will  ever  need  to  meet  foreign  obli- 
gations or  to  finance  buying  of  foreign  commodltlea,  even  In 


time  of  war.  and  it  seems  that  we  can  well  afford  to  use  a 
reasonable  part  of  this  gold  asset  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
stimulate  business  activity  through  easy  and  plentiful  bank 
credit,  provided  sound  borrowers  can  be  found  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

The  third  general  recommendation  of  the  President,  in 
substance,  is  to  revive  P.  W.  A.,  which  was  ordered  to  go  into 
liquidation  only  a  few  months  ago.  A  new  program  of  public 
works  is  the  part  of  the  pump  priming  process  which  will 
definitely  add  to  the  public  debt  and  create  new  obligations 
for  our  children  to  pay,  if.  in  fact,  they  are  ever  liquidated 
by  public  taxation.  It  is  this  third  part  of  the  President's 
program  as  to  which  the  major  disagreement  exists.  It  is 
the  main  "shot  in  the  arm." 

It  raises  many  serious  qurstions.  One  is  whether  it  will 
not  cause  as  many  private  dollars  to  go  back  Into  hiding  as 
it  pours  out  as  public  dollars.  The  second  is  the  gradual  and 
continuing  and  frightening  tendency  to  "charge  It  on  the 
cuff"  and  thus  destroy  confidence  in  government  and  govern- 
ment promises  to  pay. 

The  tendency  of  lump  sum  appropriations  and  alloca- 
tions of  projects  by  the  Executive,  rather  thsm  Congress,  is  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  Congress  as  your  policy-determining 
agency  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  themselves  to  cast  an 
independent  and  unpurchased  and  unpurchasable  ballot  in 
the  voting  booth  on  election  day.  And  this  is  a  great  and 
grave  danger  which  must  be  resisted  if  we  are  not  to  continue 
our  march  away  from  a  constitutional  democracy  toward 
fascism  or  communism. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  do  nut  now  question  the  solvency 
of  the  Oovemment.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  It  is  aolvent 
and  can  be  expected  to  carry  Its  present  debt.  In  fact,  it 
can  be  argued  that  on  account  of  the  increase  of  population 
since  the  World  War  the  naUonal  debt  per  capita  is  no  more 
now  than  It  was  In  1920.  But  this  is  an  argument  that  has 
to  be  held  in  some  restraint.  The  slee  of  the  World  War 
debt  In  ll.Heir  did  not  scare  Investors  in  1920.  It  was  expected 
then  that  tt  would  not  grow  larger;  and.  In  fact,  would  begin 
to  be  reducf^d.  and  this  was  done  until  1930  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  billion  a  year. 

But  the  same  per  capita  debt  today,  with  no  end  in  sight 
of  lis  rapid  Increase,  with  no  declared  policy  toward  reducing 
the  cost  of  government,  or  reducing  the  debt,  but  on  the 
contrary  u  disposition  to  keep  on  with  "shots  in  the  arm" 
Is  a  horse  of  an  entirely  different  color.  We  will  soon  begin 
tht  ninth  consecutive  year  of  charging  current  expenses 
av,uln.st  future  taxpayers.    We  are  mortgaging  our  children. 

Ah  I  said.  It  Is  not  the  fact  of  the  slse  of  the  present  debt 
that  need  immediately  concern  us.  It  Is  the  fear  of  constant 
and  continuing  Increase  of  Its  sisc  to  some  amoi^it  in  the 
future  where  It  will  be  so  huge  that  no  government  can  face 
the  voters  and  Niay  In  office  with  a  tax  bill  large  enough  to 
pay  both  Its  interest  and  reduce  Its  principal  sum  with  con- 
stant incrcusc  of  debt.  Tliere  always  comes  a  time  when 
debts  will  no  longer  be  carried  by  the  people.  Then  repudia- 
tion In  some  form  always  comes  as  we  have  seen  It  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  today  In  France.  And  this  repudiation  wlpei 
out  the  middle  claiis.  the  frugal,  thrifty,  sober.  Induitrlous, 
Ood-fearlng,  self-supporting,  self-respecting,  and  self-deny- 
ing part  of  a  nation's  people.  And  when  the  middle  clasi 
goes,  the  man  on  horseback  comes.  That  Is  the  danger  of  a 
continuing  unbalanced  Budget.  It  is  the  threat  to  democracy 
Itself. 

Well,  some  will  cry  out.  "Follow  the  President."  Which 
way  shall  wo  follow  hlm—the  way  he  went  in  the  spring 
of  1933  or  the  way  he  goes  today?  In  1933  President  Roose- 
velt pointed  out  the  danger  to  which  I  have  Just  referred. 

Let  me  quote  his  words  of  March  1933.    He  said: 

For  3  long  years  tha  Ptdaral  Oovarnmtnt  haa  ba«n  on  tha  road 
toward  bankruptcy. 

With  tha  utmost  sfrlousness  I  point  out  to  the  Oongreaa  the  pro- 
found effect  of  this  fact  |tha  accumulaiad  deficit  at  that  tlma  of 
44.000,000,0001  on  our  national  economy. 

It  hu  contributed  to  the  recent  collapsa  of  our  banking  itructvira. 

It  has  accentuated  the  stagnation  of  tha  economic  lUa  of  our 
people. 

It  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  tha  unemployad. 
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Dpoo  tiM  uniamUnd  ar«dU  at  thi  UniUtf  Suu*  Oowmmmt 
rMta  th«  »mt*ty  uf  dopoiiU.  tha  Mcurty  o(  iMunuxoe  pollcle*.  thi< 
ftrtlrtty  of  induiirtAl  votcrprlaM,  th*  tUim  at  aciicultunil  prT)cl\irti« 

Th«  or«dU  of  t»»  Dn»t«d 
than  fund*m»nUU  huotan 
oonc«rn  to  maka  Mcur*  tU« 


and   Um  »v»tUiiUity  of 


•mploTflMnt. 
Oovarnmtnt   dcflAiteiy   »>•«(• 
v«JUM     It  Umrmtot9  (mooiam  our  fini 


In  1933  w«  deAnlti>ly  »rt 


(oundsUon.    Nbiioh*!  rtcowry  d*p«04  m  upon  It 

LadiM  and  i«nUcmen.  U  It  pou  bk  that  Prttldent  Room- 
vtlt  WM  wronf  in  1833  whtn  Um  d»bt  toul^l  120.000,000.000. 
and  la  rlfht  today  when  Um  d*  »(  it  r«pkliy  apivotichinH 
MO.000,000,000.  and  when  it  U  anUclpatad  now  that  ihr  ncxi 
(U.«l  y«ar  wUl  ahow  the  UuiMt  d^fklt  o(  hU  tnUre  adruin- 
tatration  f  I 

It  !■  trut  that  tn  th«  aprlof  of  im  w«  roit^  13,300.000,000 
to  nniincp  public  work.n.  And  ttjhaa  b«««n  arfu»d  m:rn«ly 
that  wt  had  r«oov«ry  than,  and  tJ^a  aama  medicin'*  wtU  |iv" 
w  mon;  raeovary  now. 

Thf  oonclualon  doea  not  follow, 
our  facet  toward  puttlnc  our  hodaa  In  ordar.  We  reduced 
ordinary  lOTtrninent  ipendlnf.  Wt  lerled  additional  taxm 
to  amortlae  the  P.  W.  A.  appropria  ion.  It  waa  expected  then 
that  the  euteriency  waa  temporary  and  we  would  soon  b>> 
rrduclni  the  debt  au«ln. 

That  la  not  the  condition  today.  The  emertency  no  lonner 
appears  temporary.  We  are  not  leduclnc  ordinary  rxpenaiw 
of  torernmant.  but  In  fact  Increaalnf  them.  And  we  are 
not  laying  any  new  taxea  to  amoitlie  our  new  expenditures 
In  fact,  we  are  already  taxing  so  hearlly  that  the  Oovem- 
mcnt  doaa  not  dare  levy  enough  new  taxea  to  balance  the 
Dudget  and  then  face  the  vote -s  thla  fall.  That  h  the 
real  danger  of  unbalanced  Budieta.  and  the  debt  la  now 
nearly  $40,000,000,000  rather  thun  $30,000,000,000  It  Is 
the  laat  atraw  that  breaks  the  car  lel'a  back,  not  the  first. 

It  cannot  be  aald.  therefore.  tr\at  pubUc  works  on  bor- 
rowed money  produced  the  proepiirlty  up>cllmb  In  1933  and 
1934.  It  helped,  without  doubt,  bat  the  main  thing  was  the 
general  up-surge  of  confidence  tlat  waa  felt  In  all  lines  of 
buslneaa.  That  up-aurge  began  nearly  a  year  before  the 
P.  W.  A.  became  effective. 

The  President  waa  either  right  or  wrong  in  1933.  To  say 
that  he  la  right  now  and  wrong  ii  what  he  said  in  1933.  as 
I  hare  quoted  his  words.  Is  to  argue  that  he  Is  right  now 
when  the  Nation  la  going  downhll.  and  was  wrong  In  1933 
when  the  Nation  began  to  march  up  hill.  Pimip  priming  m 
1933.  therefore.  Is  whofly  different  from  pump  prlmini  in 
193a  Today,  as  the  New  York  Tlmea  haa  said,  the  ad.Tiln- 
tetration  haa  "choaen  to  pour  witer  down  the  well  Instead 
of  mending  the  pump." 

Granted  that  unemployment  la  the  great  problem  faring 
ua.  granted  that  the  pump  needi  mending,  how  should  wc 
procerd  to  mend  the  pump? 

la  there  an  alternative  prognui.  one  which  ha.s  a  record 
of  actual  succeat  behind  11?  "Hi  ire  la.  It  la  the  record  of 
Great  BrlUln  By  monetary  actlm  they  have  .ntabtllxed  the 
buying  and  drbt  paying  power  if  the  pound  sterling  and 
the  prlca  leval.  In  terms  of  raw-iiaterlal  commodities;  they 
have  buUt  two  and  a  quarter  ml  lion  homea.  all  by  private 
enterpriae:  they  have  reduced  unemployment  to  a  reasonable 
minimum:  they  have  a  labor  polcy  under  which  labor  and 
capital  are  reaponaUxle  coparUuri;  and  have  done  all  thla 
without  going  in  debt,  with  a  btdget  In  which  taxes  equal 
outgo.  With  the  alngle  exceptioi  of  war  In  Europe.  Orrat 
Britain  faces  her  future  with  con  Sdence.  while  we  now  face 
our  future  with  doubt. 

Here  ia  an  alternative  profran  with  a  racord  of  demon - 
itrated  sucoeaa.  And  the  Amerlctn  people  quite  rtghUy  de- 
mand a  conatnictlva  alternative,  ather  than  mere  crlildsm. 

Another  augfaatlon  which  vtttis  to  me  to  be  well  worth 
aertoua  study  la  thla:  At  the  mreant  time  we  tax  or  borrow 
bring  the  money  to  Waahlngtoti.  and  then  send  It  back 
again  in  W.  P.  A..  P.  W.  A^  C.  C.  C.  ezpendlturea  to  the 
vary  aamt  Stataa  and  ooBummltaa  from  which  the  money 
cornea  in  th«  flrtt  place.  Thli  la  eertalnly  running  all 
around  BoUn  Hood*!  bam.  Wh; '  not  ^icourage  private  in- 
duatrr  to  take  up  tba  kiad.  Inata  4  oC  taxing  it  to  tht  point 


where  men  he«ltate  to  ^ut  money  In  new  enterpriae,  or  to 
expand  existing  business^ 

How  could  this  be  done?  Wc  would  .say  to  a  factory,  for 
example,  that  It  can  obtain  an  allowanci-  against  Ita  tax 
bill  to  Uncle  Sam  by  showinn  that  It  ha.^  infreased  Its  pay 
roll  by  giving  woik  to  men  now  unemployed  In  other 
word.s.  In.stoad  of  pnylng  taxes  and  havlnu  the  Pwlerul  Gov- 
ernment use  that  money  to  put  men  to  work,  the  factory 
could  us«*  the  name  money  and  put  lt.n  own  men  to  work  In 
their  home  cominunitirH  without  the  humiliation  of  relief 
or  paying  tribute  to  a  ixiIuumI  nuket.  This  U.  of  course, 
only  a  lUggesiion.  t)vif  it  no'^ms  to  ine  to  b"  const nictive  and 
well  worth  very  .serloas  study 

One  condu.slon  neem.s  to  be  a.s  plain  a.'i  a  plkcalaff,  It 
private  capital  were  put  to  work,  pump  pniiiliig  would  be 
unnecewary  Unlew  It  \n  put  to  woik  pump  priming  wlU 
fall 


WuRC  and  Hour  Hill 

EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMKR  H.  WENE 

OK    NKW   JKR.SKY 

IN  THE   HOU.sk  OV  RKrF^K.SKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1918 

Mr.  WENE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Friday.  May  6.  I  WM  un- 
avoidably absent  from  Wa.shinKt-on  on  offlcial  business  In 
my  home  State.  I  wish  to  announce  that  It  was  my  Inten- 
tion to  slRn  the  prtition  on  the  Speakf^r's  desk  to  compel 
consideration  of  the  wa«e  and  huur  bill,  and  had  I  been 
present.  I  should  have  siKoed  that  petition. 


Hood  Relief 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF    M.I.l.NOIS 

IN  THK  Hor.^K  OK  i:ki'hk.<kntatives 

1  Tuesday.  May  10,  1'j38 


A  MEMORIAI     I?F«Sni  !• 'ION   To    IHK   HOT'SE  OP   RITPRESENTA- 
TIVKH    IN    IHK  SKVKNrY-riKrH   CONCUlLSa 


Mr,  ALIJEN  of  Illtnoi.s  Mr  .Si>enker,  .slnee  I  have  been  In 
Congress  I  have  (onimually  so uulit  expenditures  for  flood 
relief.  I  am  convinced  tliat  the  people  of  thus  country  are 
anxiou."!  that  the  Ouvernnient  in.Hteiid  of  spending  money  on 
useless  project.i.  u.se  it  for  reniedyinR;  flcvid  conditions,  thus 
saving  the  lives  niul  proi^erty  of  millions  of  people.  I  trust 
somethlnu  will  b"  done  this  aes.s!on  of  ConBre.ss.  I  am  In- 
cluding a  resolution  i».sed  by  the  convention  of  PVderated 
Woman's  Club-t  of  the  Thirteenth  Dl.stnct  of  Illinois,  to  which 
I  request  you  give  earetul  ron'^ideiHtion 

WTi^r»ii»  dnrtnK  th#»  Intp  wlt.irr  f»n<1  ^pr  ncr  moii^h^  rt  \'>^B  nnd 
or  l(i;t7  rv  mv  ';i!  ii^Mji'l  M^!:  ir^  wurrii  .^r  (lnir,.i«f  w»*  nuisrd  by  fx- 
triwlvc  n'«xl«  o(  Hock  Rivi-r  cxu-ncliinj  from  Uxkf.ird  lo  Roclc 
liUiind,   iirivl 

W1>prra.'(  thl«  »«»r1ou!<  clamnKf  fvMM  n  I'dw^Vfr*  whli  h  d»'stroyr<l 
pn)[>«»rty  ami  (lniv»«  jx' ^p;^«  frntn  then  hniniH  could  bo  avoided  by 
•uiublf  n»«ffcns  of  fV«.xKl  <i>uinil    »i(l 

WherfttB  th<»  hVtliTkt  t.  n  of  W  n..ui  h  c.uivii  of  the  Thirteenth 
Conirrrwuionul  rii.':^^-!  -r  KM!' Ms  i.  rl-TV-lv  in'pre^trd  In  the  wol- 
fuTf  <if  hU  rrnldTiu  nf  ihU  (l;«trirt      Ilf  )l 

Rr^oliHd.  TT-mt  «iud  PVderntlun  of  Wrmnn  <  Clubn  hereby  r«- 
quett  vh*  ta-op-T  auihoritic!*  ui  uur  Nutu.r.il  tKivrruiniril  to  tako 
IniinrdlAte  actum  to  invcHti^^tttc  and  nUcviiitr  tlus  condition  of 
dlMwtroun   flixxlw«f.i"rt   In   tin*   Ruclc   Riv*«r  V«Hfv 

FraatntM  to  ar.d  ftdoptrd  by  the  nntuml  convention  of  Fed- 
trat«d  Wi.>n*n'»  CJub*  iui««mble<i  at  Clalemi    lU  ,  April  28.  1038. 

Vliii    A    K    MiixsK. 
Chairman  of  Commniee  on  Legialatim. 
I  i;Ma.T  Rica,  Sfor«(cry. 
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Opinion  of  Supreme  Court  in  Kansas  City  Rate 

Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneiday.  May  11  (levUlative  day  of  Wtdnoday.  April  20), 

1938 


COMMUNICATION  WHICH  APPKARED  IN  THl  NEW  YORK  TIMM 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  on  the  asth  of  April  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  an  opinion  In  the  case  of 
Morgan  against  the  United  States,  which  contains  some  very 
interesting  law  that  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  att«ntion. 
It  involves  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  Stockyards  and  Packers  Act.  The  phases  of  thla  sub- 
ject that  do  not  appear  in  the  opinion  and  have  not  ap- 
peared sufficiently  In  the  press,  although  the  communication 
which  I  now  offer  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times,  having 
been  directed  to  that  newspaper  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, do  appear  fully  in  the  communications  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Unttid  Statxs  Dipartmknt  or  AaaiCTTLTUni, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  3,  1938. 
To  the  Nrw  ToaK  Timis  : 

The  New  York  Times,  on  pagea  1  and  a  of  the  Sunday  Issue  of 
May  1.  and  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Issue  of  May  2.  has  unwit- 
tingly committed  an  injustice  against  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times,  the  decision  in  the  Kansas  City  rate  case  handed 
down  on  April  28  "rebuked  Wallace"  and  "intimated  that  the  stock- 
yards company  was  unfairly  treated."  In  another  place  the  New 
York  Times  says,  'The  Supreme  Court  held  that  Secretary  Wallace 
had  accepted  as  his  own  the  findings  of  the  'active  prosecutors  for 
the  Government'  and  had  not  given  the  packers  the  right  to  a  fuU 
and  fair  hearing  In  the  proceedings,  which  involved  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  maximum  rates  for  livestock  tales  commissions  In  Kansas 
City." 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  reporten  for  the  New  York  Times,  who 
are  undoubtedly  among  the  best  In  the  country,  should  have  been 
deceived.  I  have  found  that  even  the  most  prominent  people  In 
the  administration,  whose  duty  it  U  to  keep  up  to  date  on  current 
affairs,  were  misled  by  the  curious  way  In  which  the  April  as  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  was  written  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes. 
The  Court's  cloudy  phraseology  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
a  ynari  previously  the  Chief  Justice.  In  this  same  case,  had  taken 
a  different  stand  and  there  was  necessary  a  cartful  job  of  legal 
reconciliation  which  confused  the  clarity  of  thought.  The  very 
heart  of  the  decision,  as  stated  by  the  Chief  Justice  Tn  his  April  as, 
1038,  pronouncement,  I  believe  to  be  sound.  This  central  core  of 
soundness,  with  which  I  am  In  complete  accord,  has  to  do  with 
furnishing  to  businessmen  a  definite  order  or  set  of  findings  so  that 
they  may  have  something  to  shoot  at  before  they  appear  In  final 
oral  argument.  I  agree  tliat  the  practice  followed  In  previous 
administrations  was  unfair,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  nearly  i  years 
ago  this  Department  rstabllshed  the  procedure  which  the  Supreme 
Court  now  says  is  necessary. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  particular  error  of  omission  on 
which  the  Chief  Justice  hangs  his  decision  was  committed  not 
by  this  administration  but  by  the  previous  one.  It  was  the 
Solicitor  of  the  previous  administration  who  failed  in  February  or 
early  March  of  1B33  to  send  out  the  order  to  the  comnUsslon  men 
so  that  they  would  have  something  definite  to  shoot  at  when  they 
came  Into  the  oral  argument  on  March  34.  of  1033.  I  do  not  blame 
the  Solicitor  of  the  previous  administration  because  he  was  merely 
(oUowlnK  the  practice  which  had  been  esUbllshed  in  preceding 
administrations.  Old  deal  lawyers  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
thinking  so  continuously  about  the  problenu  of  administrative 
law.  Under  the  New  Deal,  however,  there  has  been  much  thought 
atMut  perfecting  the  procedure  of  administrative  law  to  Insiire 
fair  play. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mohler.  Ch^tf  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  fairest- mlndad  man  In  the  OoTtm- 
mant.  deserves  credit  for  helping  to  tiring  about  the  necessary 
change  In  practice  long  before  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice  In 
1»S8.  It  U  rather  intervstlng  to  noU  that  in  May  of  1936,  when 
tt4s  whole  case  was  up  before  the  Bupreaae  Court  on  a  prior  hav- 


ing, the  Chief  Justice  In  the  opinion  which  he  handed  down  was 
not  particularly  concerned  with  whether  or  not  an  order  had 
been  sent  out  to  the  commlsalun  men  in  advance  of  tht  oral  ar- 
gument. On  that  occasion  the  one  matter  which  seems  to  have 
concerned  him  above  everything  else  was  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  suRlclently  studied  the  evidence  In 
the  case.  To  determine  this  point,  he  sent  the  case  baok  to  the 
lower  courts  and  asked  that  an  Investigation  be  made.  An  Inves- 
tigation was  made,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  oroas- 
examined,  and  this  point  was  settled  to  the  Chief  Justice's  ntis- 
factlon. 

Incidentally.  I  may  say  that  Dr  Mohler  tells  me  that  I  gave  this 
ease  more  personal  attention  than  any  prt>vloviB  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  nad  ever  given  to  any  case  under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  or  fur  that  matter  to  any  half-doaen  cases.  Tlie 
Chief  Justice  In  his  1033  decision  quotes  the  statement  In  my 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  I  conferred  with  the  men  of  tho 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  then  reached  an  independent 
conclusion  as  a  result  of  which  I  changed  certain  rates  tin  favor 
of  the  oommlsmon  men.  as  It  happens,  although  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice did  not  so  state). 

The  men  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ware  of  very  real 
assistance  to  me  in  digesting  the  10.000  pages  of  oral  transerlpt 
and  studying  carefully  the  1.000  pages  of  sUtlstical  exhiblta.  It 
was  right  thst  I  should  rely  on  them  because  these  men  were 
employed,  among  other  things,  for  Just  such  a  purpose  Thty 
were  not  the  active  prosecutors  In  the  case,  as  has  been  aasumed. 
In  1028  the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture  divided  the  packers'  and 
stockyards'  administration  Into  two  paru.  The  legal  part,  com- 
posed of  the  active  proeecutors.  went  to  the  solicitor's  office;  the 
sdmlnlstratlve  and  Investigational  section  went  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  I  conferred  separately  and  collectively  with  both 
groups  on  several  occasions  Their  opinions  did  not  agree.  I  ar- 
rived at  sn  independent  opinion  of  my  own. 

All  of  this,  however.  Is  quite  Irrelevant  and  would  not  be  In  the 
1038  decision  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  In  1030 
the  Chief  Justice  sent  the  case  back  to  the  lower  courts  tx)  And 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  given  the  case 
sufficient  personal  study.  Having  found  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  given  the  case  personal  study,  he  shifted  ground 
and  placed  the  blame  for  the  vital  defect  on  the  previous  admin- 
istration, althcuph  tn  such  words  that  not  even  the  moet  skilled 
reporter  or  headline  writer  could  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  present  administration  had  been  rebuked  rather 
than  the  previous  one 

The  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  In  the  decision  the  words 
"Secretary  of  Agriculture"  refer  to  several  different  Individuals  In 
two  different  administrations,  and  the  distinction  would  not  likely 
bfc  caught  by  anyone  who  Is  not  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Kansas  City  rate  case  decision  is 
certain  to  have  a  far-reaching  significance  to  governmental  quasl- 
judlclal  agencies,  I  have  in  the  following  sketched  out  rapidly  the 
background  of  both  the  legislation  and  the  particular  case  Involved. 

Twenty  years  ago  Senator  John  B.  Kendrlck,  of  Wyoming;  T.  W. 
Tomllnson,  secretary  of  the  American  National  Livestock  Producers; 
and  Henry  C.  Wallace,  my  father,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association,  worked  together  strenu- 
ously for  whst  they  believed  to  be  a  new  deal  for  stockmen  at  tha 
great  central  markeu  Previous  to  lOai  Jlvestock  marketed  at  the 
central  markeU  was  not  subject  to  Federal  regulation.  The  stock- 
men felt  that  the  charges  were  too  high  and  that  many  of  the 
firactlces  were  unfair.  They  had  tried  starting  cooperative  market- 
ng  agenclea,  only  to  have  them  boycotted  and  destroyed.  I  my- 
self had  done  statistical  work  for  the  Com  Belt  Meat  Produoen' 
Association  and  had  written  editorials  on  the  need  for  Federal 
regulation. 

When  my  father  became  Republican  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
lOai,  hU  greatest  interest  was  to  bring  about  ths  passage  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  When  the  act  baoame  law  he  set 
up  tn  the  SecreUry's  office  an  adnUnlstratlvn  force.  Thus  was  set 
up  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  one  of  the  first  of  its  quasi- 
judlclal  agencies.  At  that  time,  aside  from  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlasion  there  ware 
not  many  quasl-Judlclal  agencies  In  the  entire  Oovernment. 

As  time  went  on  corporation  lawyers  more  and  more  developed 
a  feeling  that  these  governmental  agenoles  were  unfair.  The  point 
they  made  was  that  the  Government  was  slmultaneoualy  Invaetl- 
gator.  proaecutor.  and  judge.  And  yet  the  growing  p«3wer  of  cor- 
porations and  the  increasing  complexities  in  modern  economic  life 
made  the  increased  development  of  semljudlclal  semlexecutlve 
agenoles  inevitable. 

Perhaps  It  was  thU  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  corporation 
lawyers  which  led  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  lOas  to  Uke 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration  out  of  the  BecreUry's 
office  and  put  the  proascutlng  functions  in  the  Solicitor's  ofBoe 
snd  the  fact  finding  and  administrative  functions  In  the  aur#su 
of  Animal  Industry.  It  Is  a  curious  comment  on  human  affairs 
that  the  resentment  which  oorporatton  lawyers  had  long  held 
against  quasl-judldal  agendas  in  government  should  have  received 
lU  moat  effective  support  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  urms  of 
condemnation  of  the  action  of  an  agency  which  had  gone  the 
whole  way  toward  meeting  the  Supreme  Court's  objections.  I  find 
thU  whole  matter  of  unusual  Interest  becauss  two  of  the  six  Jus- 
tices who  voted  to  take  thU  action  sat  In  the  same  Cabinet  wltb 
my  father  in  the  early  twenties.    Both  of  them  undoubtedly  knew 
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that  th#  PMkm  and  Stodrymrds  Act 
Republican    i^piculttiral   new   deal 
doubt !<>!>«  faraUlar  with  the  way  my 
Paekpn   and   Stockyarda   Admintotrm 
But   It   in  doubtful   If  either  of  thei^ 
IWfi   when    the    Secretary    allocated 
Boiidtor's  office  and  the  other 
Indufitry 

Really  rigorous  action  in  the 
not  be0n  until  the  depreeaion   of 
eced.  farmera  became  more  and  mor 
rates  held  up  nearly  to  the    1939 
livestock  had  been  cnt  In  half, 
bear    on    Anlstant   Secretary    of 
Secretary  of   Agrlcxiltare.   Arthur  II 
with  matters  of  this  sort. 

In  AprU  of  1830  Secretary  Byde 
commission  ratea  bs  lockked  Into.     A 
tori  oAcs  in  the  Department  of 
and  t(x>k  evidence  In  late  1930  and 
appeared  as  wltnaaasa,  so  also  did 
Anim^;  Industry.     In  March  of  1931 
Sare  Aiaistsnt  Secretary  Dunlap  and 
1932,    the  Sacretary  issued  his 
new  ratea.     Within  a  short  time. 
tht  conclusion  that  because  of  c 
rates  would  not  be  enforced  but  a 
IIm  economic  conditions  had,  of  co 
and  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
felt  that  the  rates  In  his  order  wen 
of  ths  sconcmlc  situation   would 
any  rata,  an  ssamlner  was  sent  out 
the  fall  of  193a  and  both  ths  old 
submitted 

When  ths  Democratic  admlnlstrall|Qn 
Um  function  of  llst«ninf  to  oral 
•tockyarda  ease  was  still  set  up  In 
On  March  M.  therafore.  Rex  TU(w«l 
fd  Agncuiturs.  beard  the  oral 
Oly  RaU  eass      Prsnous  to  that 
that  which  Chief  Justice  Rufhes 
ths  hearlnf .    This  defact.  for  wblcJ^ 
vas  solely  responsible,  consisted   In 
Blon  men  had  not  been  given  the 
order  before  they  oame  to  the  oral 

Personally.  I  agree  with  Justice 
tention.  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Chief  Justice  Btighas'  finding.  I  slgn^ 
eedure  to  enable  appellanU  to 
days  before  the  oral  arirum«nt.    Whrfc^ 
tn  this  ooDctuaKin.  I  am  not  m 
•olicitors  in  ths  preceding 
foil  hearing  did  iK>t  require  giving 
to  see  the  order  in  advance  so  they 
to  shoot  at   in  the  oral  argument 
ptacerttng  administration  could  havt 
warning,  he  could  have  Mved  to 
arsa  at  least  t700.000  which  rightful 
will  now  go  to  the  commission  men 

So  far  as   the  Packers   and 
IHspartment  at  Agriculture   Is 
tts  daclsion  of  April  2S.  1988.  has  no 
had  already  made  the  reform  which 
have  been  made  by  the  praoadlng 

So  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned 
been  Impounded  as  the  dlfferetnos 
til  the  Secretary's  order  of   1933 
based  on  the  1939  conditions 

So  far  as  otbar  quasl-|udlcial 
of  the  Ooremmect  are  concerned 
dtaoover  in  tts  own  way  an 
•  fUiJ  tieartng  to  buslneesmen  and 
stockyards  procedure   I   was   sble 
hy  making  It  a  requirement  that 
the  interested  parties  by  registered 
vance  of  time  for  oral  argument 
Stockyards  Admlnlstratlee  I  do  not 
ment  wtll  result   In  any   u 
ean  ecooelve,  howe»m.  that  vrtth 
emment  activity  corporation  attorney 
)uatieea  might  eooeelvattly  use  this 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
dtsadvantage  of   the  puldlc.     It 
fust  as  great  a  need  for  the  public 
M  there  Is  for  the  corporattoos.    In 
Supreme  Oourt  Undtng  has  the  effet^ 
to  the  public.     Two  extended  sets 
tpcre  held,  oike  la  early  1981  and  th« 
were  lieM.  one  In  early 
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of  commission  rates  did 

As  the  depression  deep- 

dlsgusted  to  see  commission 

,   when  the  price   of  their 

brotight  great  pressure  to 

Dunlap,    whom    the 
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came  in.  in  March  of  1933. 
under  the  Pnckers  ai»d 
Assistant  Secretary  s  office 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
with  regard  to  the  Kanatia 
lime,   however,   there  occurred 
as  s  "vital  defect "  In 
the  previous  admlnlatration 
the   following     The   conunia- 
ilght  to  look  at  the  proposed 
irfument. 
E  ughes  in  this  particular  con- 
in  1986,  nearly  a  years  before 
an  order  providing  for  pro- 
^e  proposed  order  at  least  20 
I  Bide  with  the  Chief  Justice 
ily  eriticialng  those  who  were 
and   who  felt  that  a 
he  commission  men  the  right 
rouM  have  something  deflrate 
But    if   the   Solicitor   of  the 
had  some  sense  of  prophetic 
farm«a  of  the  Kanaas  City 
y  belongs  to  them  and  which 
snd  their  attorneys. 

Administration   of   the 

the   Supreme   Court    In 

served  a  useful  purpose.    We 

1  he  Supreme  Court  says  should 

aomlnistration . 

they  lost  1700,000  which  had 

letween  the  rates  established 

the  old   Kansas   City   rates 


ageades 


in  the  executive  branch 
would  seem  that  each  must 
mechanism  for  showing 
corporations.     In  packers  and 
Mure   8\ach   a   full   hearing 
proposed  order  be  sent  to 
mall  St  least  ao  days  In  ad- 
the  case  of  the  Packers  and 
anticipate  that  this  requlre- 
embarraasment  or  delay     I 
to  certain  fields  of  Oot- 
and  reactionary  Judges  and 
Inding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
itlons  and   greatly  to  the 
seem  as  though  there   is 
being  fully  and  fairly  beard 
Lhe  Kansas  City  Rate  ease  the 
of  doing  a  definite  injustice 
of  tMartngs  before   examtlnerti 
other  In  late  1933.     Two  oral 
1931    and  the  other  In  early 
two  ordus  w«rs  signed,  one 


CO  porat 
wo  aid 


Ir.  May  of   1933  and  the  other  In  Jt:ne   of   1933      The  change   In 

economic  facts  t)etwef>n  the  e.xumin.if  it^n  of  early  1931  and  the 
examln.itlon  of  late  19:j2  was  «;uch  a.s  t>^  Justify  lower  rates  rather 
tSian  hich»'r  r;it<-<  P'arthprniore,  in  Nnveniber  of  1937  when  eco- 
nomic cci.dttions  were  materially  b<-lter  than  In  1831.  1932.  or  1933. 
the  Kan.sa-s  City  commls-sion  ftrms  voluntarily  accepted  rates  which 
were  almost   identical  with   n:y  order  of   June   1933. 

The  evidence  is  clear,  ti'-.e.'cforc.  that  the  Supreme  Court  In 
order  to  f\ash  a  warning  to  quasi-Judicial  agencies  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Govern.mer.t  did  that  whuh  those  of  us  who 
are  close  to  the  indti.^try  Know  to  be  a  de.^lnlte  injustice  to  the 
farmers  Involved  It  wUl  be  exceed in>;Iy  unfortunate  If  corpora- 
tion lawyers  take  this  finding  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  aa  an  excuse 
to  bring  about  the  intemunable  delays  for  which  some  of  them  are 
famous 

The  final  court  of  appeal  In  the  United  States  Is  to  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  In  bringms  this  present  ca.se  before  that  bar  I 
wotild  raise  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  court  in  its 
desire  to  call  publr  attention  to  certain  trends  in  public  policy, 
should  permit  itself  to  di)  .i  >ub.?tantial  mju.stice  to  a  considerable 
numbt-r  of  cltissen.s.  in  th.i«  raise,  the  fanners  who  had  sent  live- 
stock to  the  Kan-saa  City  marktt  from  June  of  1933  to  November 
of  1937.  They  were  harmed  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $700,000 
in  order  that  the  Cour*  nv4;ht  make  It  known  that  In  quasl- 
Judlclal  proceedlne?  order«;  should  be  formulated  and  sent  out  to 
the  appeliant*  in  order  that  they  might  have  something  to  shoot 
at  when  the  time  can;e  for  oral  argument.  'With  regard  to  this 
point  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Chief  Ju.>tlce  But  It  does  seem 
that  he  rould  h.nve  done  ]\ist:.ce  to  the  farmers  and  at  the  same 
time  have  issued  thi.«  warning  I  trust  the  day  will  come  when 
the  Supreme  Court  will  recDgni/e  a  menace  far  greater  than  that 
containet!  In  an>  of  the  qu.iai-Judicial  a^jencies,  namely,  the 
tendency  for  somo  corporation  hiwvcrs  and  courts  to  drag  out  their 
proceedings   to  an    Interminable   len^'th 

In  conclusion  we  may  well  ajik  whether  the  court  was  Interested 
m  this  ca.se  primarily  frtJUi  tfu>  standpoint  of  doing  Justice  as 
between  fam^ers  and  ccnmu.'*Miin  men  In  the  Kan-sas  City  terri- 
tory or  In  ualnk'  n  convenien?  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  statement 
encouraging  luwt  r  (mrt.s  tn  attack  and  delay  the  actions  of  quasl- 
judic-iiU  a#;eaclcs.  Aa  I  luve  siiid  before  I  a^'ree  fully  with  the 
Chief  Jvistlce  about  t!ie  fairness  of  'eiifllng  out  orders  in  advance 
of  f'.nal  oral  nrvrun-.ent  r.  ird'  r  tha'  the  tippeuling  parties  may  have 
something  deilnlte  to  hl.^a  at  Rut  if  tlie  ,,)biter  dicta  In  this  caje 
are  to  be  tiiken  iw?  an  ex::u.se  fur  delav  by  the  lower  courts  it  is 
high  time  that  the  whole  matter  be  agitated  to  the  utmost  befors 
the  bar  lif  publu-  oplii.uu. 
Slnceroly  yuur^. 

H.  A.  WAI.LACX,  Secretary. 

Mat  9,  1938. 
Hon    Shxr2<an   Mintow, 

['';ir''d  State.''  Senate. 
Deah  SEN.\Tot  MiNTUN  You  have  undoubtedly  seen  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes'  opinion  m  ihc  KansiUs  City  commLssion  rate  case 
which  was  horded  d^^wn  hy  thf  Sup'pmp  Court  on  Monday  April 
25.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  interested  In  knowing  more  about 
thl.s  case,  and  I  im  thereinre  enrluslng  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
myself  which  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on  May  8. 
This  Includes  a  summary  uf  the  factual  background  of  the  ca.se, 
and  a  general  discussion  of  it^  significance  I  am  also  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  myself  to  Chief  Justice  Hughes. 

1  believe  you  win  bo  espocl.iIlT  interested  in  several  points  which 
these  letters   bring   out. 

1.  The  mistake  in  hearing  procedure — that  is.  the  lack  of  aa 
examiner's  report  avaHahle  to  the  p;\rt;e3  for  exceptions  and  argu- 
ment— was  committed  not  by  this  administration  but  by  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

2  When  the  Supreme  Court  rem.\nded  the  ca.se  to  the  lower 
court  2  years  ago.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  specincally  declared  that 
stich  an  examiner's  report  wa.s  not  necessary  In  his  opinion  of 
May  25.  1936.  he  said 

■•Again,  while  it  would  have  been  good  practice  to  have  the  ex- 
aminer prepare  a  report  and  submit  It  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
partlre.  and  to  permit  exceptions  and  arguments  addressed  to  the 
pKjlnts  thus  present<>d-  a  practice  found  to  he  of  great  value  in 
proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — we  can- 
not say  that  that  particular  type  of  procedure  was  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  hearing  The  statute  does  not  require  It  and 
what  the  statute  doe^s  require  relates  to  substance  and  not  form." 

3  Although  the  Supreme  Court  in  May  1936  declared  this  vvpe 
of  procedtire  was  not  necessary  the  Department  of  Agrlctilt'ure 
nevertheless  adopted  it  In  September  1936.  In  connection  with 
administration    of    the    Packers    and    Stockvnrds    Act 

4  The  effect  of  the  Court's  decision  of  April  25,  1938,  was  not 
In  any  sense  a  rebuke  to  the  pr^ent  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
becauM  for  the  past  20  months  this  Department  has  been  doing 
that  which  the  Court  itself  said  2  years  ago  was  not  necessary  and 
now  says  is  necessary 

5  Actually  the  effect  is  to  give  'o  the  Kansas  City  commis- 
sion men  and  their  attorneys  1700.000  of  impounded  money  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  farmers. 
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8.  Nearly  B  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Kansas  City  conmila- 
slon  men  were  ordered  to  lower  their  rates,  and  the  Court  finally 
has  decided  the  case,  saying;  "•  •  •  we  express  no  opinion  on 
the  merits." 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  A.  Wallacs,  Secretary. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  11  ilegislatwe  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 

1938 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON  THOMAS  KENNEDY,  LIEUTENANT 
GOVTKNOR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  AND  JEROME  DAVIS.  PRESI- 
DENT,   AMERICAN   FEDERATION   OF  TEACHERS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  one  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Thomas  Kennedy.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  by  Jerome  Davis,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RADIO  ADDRI88  ON  rEDIKAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  BT  HON.  THOMAS  KEW- 
NEDT,  LUtTTZNANT  OOVniNOS  OF  PCNNSTLVANIA.  BXCEETAIIT- 
TRKAStTMR.  UNTTD  MINE  WOKKXilS  OF  AMEIUCA,  AND  MEMBim 
PRISIDENT'S  AD\nSOST  COMMITTrE  ON  EDUCATION,  BXTORX  TH« 
NATIONAL  CONFIMNCl  ON  mUEBAL  AID  TO  IDtlCATION,  NATlONAt 
PRESS   BUILDING,    WASHINGTON,   D.   C.    SATURDAT.   MAT    7.    1838 

As  an  officer  of  the  American  labor  movement  I  honestly  believe 
that  marked  changes  should  be  made  In  vocational  educaOon.  I 
further  believe  that  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Conrunlttee  on  Education  on  this  subject  are  the  most  forward- 
looking  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  some  time.  Trans- 
formation of  these  recommendations  into  an  act  of  Congress 
through  legislative  enactment  would,  in  my  opinion,  go  hand  in 
hand  with  and  should  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  general  recovery 
program  recently  launched  by  the  President. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school  children  leave  gram- 
mar or  high  school  to  take  their  places  among  the  Nation's  wage 
earners  or  among  the  great  army  who  are  hunting  for  Jobs.  Doubt- 
less these  potential  wage  earners  wonder  how  they  can  step  from 
school  Into  a  job  to  earn  their  living.  Figures  show  that  each  year 
2.000,000  young  people  reach  the  age  of  employablllty.  Some  of 
these  young  people  turn  to  vocational  training  In  the  school  to  help 
them  "secure  work  at  a  decent  wage.  Some  are  put  into  the  voca- 
tional class  by  their  teachers  because  they  have  failed  in  the  regu- 
lar school  work.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  this  Istter  practice  of  sub- 
stituting trade  learning  for  scholastic  training  during  the  school 
years  for  children  of  14  or  15  years  of  age.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  a  special  minimum  age  of  17  years  should  be  estab- 
lished for  instruction  designed  to  prepare  lor  a  specific  trade  ca 
Industrial  occupation. 

Labor  wants  educational  opportunities  to  be  coextensive  with  llfs. 
What  one  needs  to  know  in  order  to  live  and  work  to  highest  capac- 
ity cannot  be  crowded  into  the  sometimes  all  too  brief  school  years 
if  the  immature  pupil  has  to  submit  to  an  uneven  division  of  time 
between  the  schoolroom  and  the  school  workshop. 

Prom  the  Inception  of  the  movement  for  Federal  aid  to  voca^ 
tlonal  education  the  labor  movement  gave  its  support  to  the  pro- 
gram because  it  was  intensely  Interested  in  the  extension  of  all 
educational  opportunities  and  also  because  It  was  concerned  about 
the  questionable  methods  of  private  or  commercial  plans  for  indus- 
trial and  vocational  education.  I  feel  that  I  can  say  with  accuracy 
that,  as  the  program  grew,  little  or  no  contact  was  maintained  with 
the  labor  movement. 

Labor — organized  labor — ^must  take  on  a  greater  share  of  responsi- 
bility toward  the  vocational  program  and  have  a  part  In  shaping 
vocational  policies  in  the  States. 

When  we  talk  about  labor  representation  on  advisory  boards  we 
mean  advisory  boards  that  really  advise  and  labor  representatives 
who  really  represent.  And  we  mean  representation  from  the  local 
communities  up  to  the  top  set-up. 

The  report  of  the  committee  specifically  states  that  the  plans 
for  training  programs  shovUd  be  required  to  include  provisions  for 
the  use  of  State  and  local  advisory  committees  with  adequate  and 


equal  representation  of  employers  and  labor.  Labor  standards  must 
be  determined  by  such  advisory  committees,  and  it  must  be  mads 
certain  that  labor  conditions  in  individual  projects  conform  to 
requirements  before  projects  are  approved.  Acceptance  of  both 
minimum  educational  and  labor  stsndards  shall  be  the  conditions 
on  which  grants  shall  be  made  to  States  with  the  furtha  etmdltlons 
that  Federal  and  State  funds  spent  in  industrial  plant  trainlnf 
programs  shall  be  for  bona  fide  vocational  training  and  not  as  a 
metuis  of  using  the  services  of  vocational  trainees  for  private  profit. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  training  for  occupationa 
requires  both  qualified  teachers  and  administrative  stalls.  In- 
service  training  of  teachers  therefore  becomes  an  important  re- 
sponsibility of  the  vocational  program  if  the  service  Is  to  measure 
up  to  its  real  function  The  annual  reports  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Vocational  Education  faU  even  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  vocational  guidance  in  a  vocational-education  program. 

I  want  also  to  point  out  that  the  various  occui>ations  caJi  for 
widely  different  amounts  of  preparations  ranging  from  unskilled, 
semiskilled,  and  skilled  jobs.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  that 
learners  sliould  be  guided  into  t)-pe$  of  occupational  preparation 
for  which  their  abilities  are  stilted;  otherwise  there  is  certain  to  be 
waste  In  the  training  process  and^  discouragement  for  the  learner. 
We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  real  need  for  vocational  guidance  and 
that  It  is  basic  to  a  program  of  vocational  education,  yet  no  pro- 
vision was  made  in  tlie  Federal  Vocational  Education  Acts.  To 
help  the  student  to  make  an  Intelligent  choice  of  occupation  h« 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  before  entering  a  course  to  ex- 
plore the  type  of  training  required  for  the  various  vocations. 

The  committee  report  points  out  that  at  present  no  one  can 
advise  young  people  with  any  assurance  as  to  the  relative  op- 
portunities in  the  various  occupational  fields  to  which  their  abili- 
ties may  be  suited.  The  available  Information  Is  scattered,  frag- 
mentary, and  frequently  unreliable.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate information  makes  it  impossible  for  schools  to  plan  their 
vocational  courses  In  accordance  with  prospective  Job  opportuni- 
ties. Lack  of  this  Information  causes  conflict  between  employ- 
ment and  labor  groups,  particularly  In  connection  with  matter* 
of  apprenticeship  and  of  vocational  training  of  all  typea.  An 
occvipatlonal  outlook  service  Is  needed  that  will  provide  a  clear 
description  of  each  of  the  major  occupations  or  groups  of  minor 
occupations,  the  kind  of  life  each  occupation  offers,  the  character 
of  the  preparation  essential  to  enter  It.  the  numbers  employed,  and 
the  trend  of  employment,  the  number  of  new  employees  taken  on 
each  year,  and  the  numbers  of  young  people  In  each  year  of  wS- 
lege  or  secondary  school  preparation  who  intend  entering  the 
occupation. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  BU- 
tlstlcs  be  assigned  to  carry  on  an  occupational  outlook  eervlce  and 
that  there  should  be  an  Initial  appropriation  of  $50,000.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  the  cooperating  State 
services  should  be  sources  of  information  concerning  the  numbers 
fitted  for  various  types  of  employment  who  arc  currently  registered 
with  public  employment  offices.  The  full  value  of  the  service  will 
not  be  obtained  until  It  can  conform  to  the  conditions  of  speclflo 
localities  with  Information  concerning  the  regional  shifts  through 
migration   that   ore   necessary   to  t>alance   workers   and   jobs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  vocational  laws  should  be  amended  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  regardless  of  whether  provision  Is  made  for 
new  fCHTns  of  Federal  aid. 

BADIO  ADDKKSS  ON  FBDCBAL  AID  TO  CDUCATTON  BT  JBtOME  DATS, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMKRICAN  FEDERATTON  OF  TXACHSBS,  4  0*  PeOaFBCT 
STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  CUNPUIENCB  OUt 
FEDERAL   Am  TO   EDUCATION.    NATIONAL  FBEBS  BTnU>IMO.    WASHINUTUM, 


D.  C,   SATtTROAT,    MAT    7.    1938 

The  world  Is  In  a  period  of  crisis.  We  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
serious  depression,  dictators  threaten  the  perpetuation  of  democ- 
racy, and  we  seem  to  be  steadily  drlftlzig  toward  world  catas- 
trophic war. 

In  the  face  of  such  dangers  some  would  have  us  take  the  easy 
road  of  spending  billions  on  battleships  and  armaznente.  Bui 
the  American  people  know  that  fimdamentally  our  democracy  and 
prosperity  rest  back  on  our  intelligence  and  on  our  creative  capac- 
ity. It  is  education  more  nearly  than  any  other  force  whidi 
safeguards  the  fotmdatlons  of  our  liberty. 

You  who  are  listening  know  in  your  hearts  that  we  need  Poderal 
aid  for  education.  You  are  quite  well  aware  that  the  argumenta 
In  favor  of  such  national  aid  are  overwhelming.  Let  me  briefly 
summarize  them. 

The  problems  of  democracy  In  1938  are  vastly  different  from 
those  of  a  century  ago.  Then  the  people  had  relative  economic 
equality;  now  they  face  Inequality.  Then  education  could  be  ob- 
tained by  any  citizen  on  relatively  equal  terms:  now  millions  are 
penalized  by  the  lack  of  education  the  more  fortunate  enjoy. 

Social  situations  are  dynamic.  With  a  changing  era.  the  old 
ways  of  citizenship  may  no  longer  prove  effective.  Today  we  face 
an  amazing  autocratic  control  of  economic  power.  We  are  In 
reality  living  In  a  corpocracy.  Corporations  rule  the  economic 
life.  One-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  coiT?orations  own  92  percent 
of  the  assets  of  all  of  them,  and  one-tenth  of  1  percent  earned 
60  percent  of  the  total  net  income  of  the  entire  group.  Roughly. 
1  out  of  every  300  in  the  population  receives  78  cents  from  cor- 
porate dividends  while  all  the  other  2M  combined  receive  only  23 
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evnts     ^jitj-«^ea  perceat  oT  an 
AMotritM  hav«  an   Ineofae  k 
percent  of  tbe  we»lttoi«al  h»^  an 
tt  Mraato  tlwt  at  an  the  47  percent 

Wbat  does  »n  this  fmy  to  do  wtt^ 
tt  meuM  that  tbe  irealthy 
cstkm      Tbey  do  not   111k 

eapeetsOy  U  U«» , 

rare  the  content  at  ednestlon  win  no . 
MiU.     Hence,  am  m  remilt,  oar 
democnKy  Is,  aad  nf 


edocBtton?     For  one  tiling. 
to  tBfliwDoe  ISA  eontral  edu- 
edocstkxwl    approprtetlon*. 
ttoey  want  to  be 
dMUenfe  tbeir  vested  inter- 
do  not  explain  dearly  what 
denweraey   la  rarely  ever 


handicapped 
■1  (h 


•epi  irate 


cbUdrn 


In  a  aoctety  with  aoch  emtienwa  at 

not  and  do  not  ha»e  equality  of 

of  free  equal  ■ehaola  for  a  free  peopi<  < 
•rtocatlonal  prtYllugM  for  favored 

A  total  of  waaae  7JK0MO  ' 
tbe  United  Statea  have  defecta  of 
ftmctlon      Leas  than   18  percent  of 
etfucattem 

In  raoet  of  the  Statea   wttere 
tnamtalned.  rrcn  thf  white  achoola 
9Ute«  the  Ifa^'O  achoola  are  twtoe 
tnatttiitlonB 

Ir.   the  poverty  aonca  children 
achoola.     Actually,  over  SJOO.00O 
and  17  jaan  of  a«e  are  not  now 
have  intellectual  rtum  areaa  which 
dren  with  erpial  opportunity  but 
and  deatttimon      In  eight  States 
where  aytx  2S  percent  of  the 
of  schooling  a  yaar  and  ewn  this 
over   IBjyoo  chOdren   In  Jiist  such 
Arkansas  has  over  aS4X>0. 

In  Oregon.  Vemont,  and  Rhode 
children  are  In  school.  In  Alabami 
cause  of  this  condition  la  the  poverty 

Tbe  rural  child  has  to  suffer  what 
vatioa.     For  example,  even  in  such 
ftnnsylvania.  tbe  rural  child  only 
his  city  brother  geU  198.    In  Oeoiglf 
geU   la  days.     Salaries  at  rxual 
§450  a  yaar. 

Now  an  tbaae  dlffarenoaa  reciilt 
of   ec-onamlc    reaources.      In    an   era 
local  school   Jurladlctlona.   one 
poor      In  th»  single  State  of  Iowa, 
parous  district  has  a7S  tUnca  the 

The  poor  workan  In 
for  schools  alooa  M)  perasnt  greater 

Theaa   educational    inaqualltias 
which  deaoocracy  wm  founded.     Th<! 
hirth  detarmlnas  whathar  a  child 
ttooal  training.     Amarica 
pie.  by  the  p«<if>la.  and  for  the  pe<^ife 
to  prevent  a  hMcdltary  aristocracy 
the  schools  whlcfa  were  founded  to 
be   creating  the   very   inequalities 
prevrnl. 

In  view  of  theae  facts,  why  do  i 
•ducational  evlla?     Tbe  basic  reasoli 
grossad  with  the  prabicms  o( 
aton  that  we  can  hanUy  thlnlr  of 
means  to  bring  back  proeperlty. 

But  what  Is  really  needed  Is  not 
remedy,  but  a  fuodamental 
pcrtty  depends  In  the  last  analyato 
Tbe  more  intelligent  we  are  tbe 
kaas   exploltauon   we   at^uld   tolerate 
for  elttaenshlp  the  leaa  .jlunden  we 

One  blunder  by  tlw  pecpte  In 
MUK>n-doUar  navy,  may  ooet  untold 
oaoney.    Tbeiefuie.   tt   Is  far  more 
■ehools  than  adequate  navtes.    In 
tflrecUy  Into  war. 
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schools  for  Negroes  are 

ure  Inadeqxnte.     But  In  these 

bad  as  the  defecUve  white 


ar^  penalised   for  lack  of  good 

chl  dren  of  school  age  between  5 

cm  aUed  in  any  school.     We  thus 

not  only  do  not  provMe  chll- 

prtdt^xiae  them  to  lives  of  arlme 

nnd   blighted   school    areas 

get  no  more  than   150  days 

llitle  Is  defective.    Alabama  has 

ihortened  term   schools  while 


Island  only  78  percent  of  the 
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HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OK  THE   U.MTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  11  ^legislativte  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 

1938 


EDITORIALS   FROM    NEW    YORK    POST,    APRIL   29    AND   MAY   6, 

1938 


Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 

havp  printed  in  tlv>  Record  two  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Post,  one  entitled  "What  Little  Birdie  Starts  Those 
Telegrams?"  and  the  other  entitled  "Doping  Public  Opinion." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

jFrom  the  .Nfw  York  Po5*,  Apr-.l  29    1938] 

WHAT    Lim.!    BIRDU:    ST.\BTS    THOSE    TELEGKAMS? 

The  Prank  Gannett  technique  of  fighting  the  New  Deal  moves 
on  to  new  ground 

The  telegram  titans  who  Intend  to  pour  bushels  of  messages 
against  every  Roosevelt  proposal  :nto  Washington  until  Western 
Union  freesjes  over  ar"  hard  at  work 

Out  of  thm  air  a  Corn  Beit  Liberty  League  has  spnmg  up  In 
Macomb.  III.,  to  ftght  the  New  Deal  s  farm-relief  program.  A  full 
basket  of  telegram.s  hii.s  ai.'-eady  reached  Washington 

Senator  Bcrke  of  NehrfLska"  Is  sending  out  200.000  form  lettera 
In  a  campaign  against  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Up  In  Rockland  County,  N  Y  .  two  women  lone  the  wife  of  the 
head  at  the  Rockland  Cotinty  Gas  Co.)  organized  a  rebeUion 
against  the  new  spending:  program,  which  is  described  as  spon- 
taneous but  looks  about  as  spontaneous  as  a  world  aeries  baseball 
game 

These  two  women  are  depicted  as  having  sold  some  of  their 
posseseions.  no  less,  to  fiiianco  the  printing  of  many  thousands  ot 
circulars  caiUng  on  women  everywhere  to  oppose  the  President's 
recovery  program. 

The  circulars,  written  Ln  strict,  professional  up-and-at-them 
advertisiDi?  style,  repf^at  most  uf  the  ir.isstatenients  the  Republi- 
cans have  been  makmg  for  month.<-  includiug  the  canard  that 
Booeevelt  has  spent  forty-iur.e  billions  in  5  years. 

Look  for  a  new  "ride  to  Washington  '  against  spending  when 
Prank  Gannett  and  his  committee  to  uphold  constitutional  gov- 
emment" — the  Liberty  League  s  successor — take  hold.  The  oppo- 
sition to  Roosevelt  has  discovered  a  new  hobbyhorse,  the  organ- 
ised pouring  in  of  telegrams,  and  is  riding;  It  hard. 

We  think  the  people  of  America  have  a  right  to  know,  in  every 
demonstration  that  aseumee  to  represent  public  opinion,  who  the 
backers  and  money  men  are. 

Never  before  was  the  work  of  the  Mlnton  Lobby  Committee  so 
neceesary  to  provide  this  informauon.  We  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suggest  I  we  would  vigorously  attack)  the  notion  of  any 
restraint  on  these  tremendous  mobilizations  of  pressure. 

But  we  do  want  to  know,  in  every  case,  how  "spontaneous"  they 
are  and  who  the  little  birdie  is  who  starts  them.  We  think  this 
ta  a  proper  field  for  legislative  inquiry. 

The  Post  again  offers  a  sugepstion.  first  made  April  20  in  our 
editorial:  We  Know  Who  Makes  Our  Dishes — But  Who  Makes  Our 
Ideas?  A  statute  should  be  enacted  compelling  every  presstira 
organization,  every  lobby  group,  every  publication  to  reveal  peri- 
odically the  source  of  all  Its  funds  and  the  nationalities  of  Its 
members. 

In  this  day.  when  money  buys  publicity,  we  want  to  know, 
when  an  Idea  ts  stamped  "made  by  the  common  pee-ptil,"  whether 
or  not  It  has  a  little  bit  of  big-shot  press  agent  In  tt. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  May  6.  1938) 

DOPENG    PUBLIC    OPINION 

Day  by  day  It  becomf-"  clearfr  that  murh  of  the  great  telegraphlfl 
wave  of  "public  protest'  against  the  reorganization  bill  was  phony. 
Perhaps  as  phony  as  the  telegram  barrage  agairist  the  Wheeler- 
Rayburn  utilities  bill  whlrh  wa.-^  shown  to  have  been  created  largely 
by  paid  agents  of  the  uiUitle.s  picking  names  out  of  phone  books 
and  Signing  them  to  the  telegrams 

The  truth  is  coming  tu  ligh:  on  the  reorganization  fight  through 
the  return — undelivered — of  Con^ressnaen's  acknowledgments  of  the 
protesters'  telegrama. 

Rt;presenta:ive  Bllwinkle  of  North  Carolina,  says  that  of  500 
k'tters  he  wrcte  Ln  reply  to  messages  urging  him  to  oppose  the 
reorganization    bill,    more    than    hail    already    have    come    bade 
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marked  "Cannot  find,"  "No  such  address,"  "No  such  person  at  this 
address." 

Constituents  of  Representative  Dincell.  of  Michigan,  have  writ- 
ten him  that  they  never  sent  the  telegrams  to  which  their  names 
were  signed.  Representative  Merritt.  of  New  York  State,  had  a 
Similar  experience,  and  so  has  Representative  Dunn,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  from  other  Members  of  Congress 
In  this  respect 

But  more  than  enough  has  been  shown  to  confirm  what  was  sus- 
pected from  th?  start. 

That  public  opinion  against  the  reorganization  bill  was  "doped." 
Doped  Just  as  horses  are  doped.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  news- 
paper that  the  Gannett  drive  against  the  bill  wa.s  as  crooked  as 
loaded  dice,  as  misrepresentative  of  public  opinion  as  the  old 
hand-outs  of  the  Liberty  League. 

In  a  great  democracy,  where  public  opinion  Is  and  should  be  an 
Influential  factor  In  public  affairs,  it  is  extremely  Important  that 
there  be  no  such  doping.  That  is  why  we  believe  this  Congress 
should  institute  a  further  investigation  of  the  Gannett  group,  an 
Inquiry  which  will  turn  It  Inside  out.  bring  the  malefactors  to  book, 
and  let  the  people  see  how  their  Congress  was  misled  by  an  outfit 
whose  financing  was  as  high  as  Its  principles  were  low. 

That's  why  ve  again  offer  a  suggestion,  first  made  April  20  in 
cur  editorial.  We  Know  Who  Makes  Our  Dishes — But  Who  Makes 
Our  Ideas?  A  statute  should  be  enacted  compelling  every  pres- 
sure organization,  every  lobby  group,  every  publication  to  reveal 
periodically  the  source  of  all  Its  funds  and  the  nationalities  of  its 
members. 

In  this  day.  when  money  buys  publicity,  we  want  to  know,  when 
an  Idea  Is  stamped  "made  by  the  common  pee-piil,"  whether  or  not 
It  has  a  little  bit  of  big-shot  press  agent  in  it. 


The  Truth  About  the  Tobacco-Grading  or  Inspec- 
tion Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  HANCOCK 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  11.  1938 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man 
in  public  life  is  justified  in  even  hoping,  much  less  believing, 
that  his  convictions  and  actions  will  be  pleasing  to  all  those 
whom  he  undertakes  and  has  the  honor  to  serve.  The  best 
that  he  can  hope  for  or  expect  is  that  he  may  be  credited 
with  intelligent  efforts,  good  Intentions,  and  an  honest  pur- 
pose. The  more  abnormal  the  times  the  more  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  on  controversial  issues.  To  be 
effective,  however,  in  his  leadership  he  must  be  courageous 
and  be  willing  at  all  times  to  follow  his  honest  convictions. 
No  other  guide  is  dependable  or  safe  to  follow.  Our 
courageous  leader.  President  Roosevelt,  shortly  after  his  in- 
augiiral  address,  stated  to  the  American  people  that  if  he 
could  be  right  75  percent  of  the  time  he  would  feel  that  he 
was  making  a  good  average.  Surely  I  could  not  hope  to  do 
better. 

Since  none  of  us  are  infallible,  I  have  never  been  seriously 
worried  as  long  as  my  people  did  not  question  my  motives. 
I  have  learned,  however,  from  experience  that  more  fre- 
quently than  not  criticism  has  been  due  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  either  the  operative  effect  or  the  true  purpose  of  legis- 
lation which  one  in  my  position  has  to  pass  upon  from  time 
to  time.  When  it  is  based  upon  accurate  information  and 
Is  constructive,  it  is  helpful.  Every  man  needs  it,  and  I  really 
like  it.  In  this  connection  I  well  remember  a  piece  of  homely 
philosophy  which  my  grandfather.  Dr.  P.  P.  Hobgood,  gave 
me  2  years  before  his  death  in  the  early  twenties.  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  what  provoked  his  statement,  but  it  Is 
certain  that  I  was  writhing  under  some  severe  criticism.  He 
turned  to  me  and  said:  "Remember,  my  son,  that  you  will 
never  find  any  rocks  or  big  sticks  imder  an  apple  tree  that 
doesn't  have  apples  on  it."  I  have  many  times  since  that 
day  appreciated  the  true  significance  of  that  statement.  Only 
the  man  who  does  nothing  f.^n  fail  to  catch  its  mpanir^  and 
feel  its  consolation. 


In  October  of  last  year,  after  careful  thought  and  delibera- 
tion, I  annoimced  my  candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  in  the  same  announcement  stated  that  I  would  seek  the 
nomination  upKin  my  record  for  the  past  7  years  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  practically  every  county  in  my  State  and  I 
have  met  thousands  of  good  men  and  women  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Without  an  exception,  I  have  been  cordially  received. 
and  the  reception  to  my  candidacy  has  been  even  more  than 
I  could  have  without  presumption  expected.  My  activities 
in  Congress  and  my  position  on  public  questions  seem  to  be 
reasonably  well  known  throughout  the  State  and  generally 
approved.  The  only  objection  to  my  candidacy  that  has  been 
raised  so  far  has  been  one  of  geography,  which  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  misinformation  and  perhaps  some  misrepre- 
sentation. Within  the  past  few  days,  however,  reports  have 
reached  me  from  reliable  sources  that  some  little  opposition 
had  developed  here  and  there  on  the  part  of  certain  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  operation  of  tobacco  warehouses. 

I  have  been  told  by  friends  that  a  few  of  the  warehouse- 
men were  opposing  my  candidacy  and  undertaking  to  influ- 
ence others  to  do  so  because  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  had 
been  active  in  preparing  and  sponsoring  the  tobacco  grading 
and  inspection  bill.  I  hope  that  these  reports  are  imtnie, 
but,  on  the  theory  that  where  there  is  smoke  there  is  obliged 
to  be  a  little  fire,  I  am  taking  this  means  of  preparing  myself 
to  meet  such  opposition  if  it  should  develop,  but  it  is  not 
by  way  of  defense.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  that  saying  of 
old,  'Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  U  the  warehouseman  in  your  community  is  oppos- 
ing me  because  he  believes  tlie  junior  Senator  will  make  you 
a  better  representative  and  is  more  interested  than  I  am  In 
the  problems  of  the  tobacco  growers,  you  may  laugh  heartily 
to  yourself,  but  you  should  not  question  his  right  to  believe 
that,  if  it  is  a  sincere  belief.  If  he  comes  to  you  quietly, 
however,  and  with  the  contention  that  my  opponent  has 
looked  after  your  interests  and  welfsire  better  than  I  have, 
then  I  want  you  to  insist  that  he  sit  down  and  have  a  little 
talk  with  you  about  it.  I  want  you  to  ask  him  whether 
your  interests  are  in  North  Carolina  and  Washington  or  in 
Russia  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  also  want  you  to  look  him  square  In  the  eyes  and  as  man 
to  man  ask  him  if  he  honestly  thinks  that  I  have  ever  failed 
to  do  my  duty  by  you.  Being  the  type  and  character  of 
man  which  a  large  majority  of  warehousemen  are,  you  are 
going  to  get  this  kind  of  an  honest  answer:  "I  know  Mr. 
Hancock.  He  has  a  good  record  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  has  been  a  true  and 
effective  friend  of  the  tobacco  grower.  But  Senator  R«yw- 
OLDs  has  also  voted  with  the  administration  on  all  farm 
legislation,  and  he  is  your  friend,  too.  Hancock,  though, 
didn't  treat  us  right  about  the  grading  bill  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  putting  this  bill  across,  and  he  is  trying  to 
put  us  out  of  business.  It  is  true  that  Senator  RmiOLOs 
voted  for  the  same  bill,  but  he  didn't  have  ans^thing  to  do 
with  preparing  the  bill  or  advocating  it  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
Senate.  He  just  voted,  as  he  usually  does.  In  the  dark  days 
of  1933,  when  our  warehouses  closed  on  account  of  the  low 
prices,  I  admit  that  Hancock  stayed  In  Washington,  working 
night  and  day  for  the  tobacco  farmers,  while  Senator  Rrm- 
OLOS  was  touring  Russia." 

Now.  my  tobacco-farmer  friend,  that  may  not  be  the  exact 
answer  which  you  will  get,  but  it  will  not  miss  it  far.  You 
may  be  told  quietly  that  the  tobacco  grading  bill  Is  the  enter- 
ing wedge  to  get  rid  of  the  loose-leaf  auction  sjrstem  and 
go  back  to  the  condemned  cooperative  system  which  ended 
in  disastrous  ffdlure.  That  was  one  of  the  misleading  mis- 
representations put  out  by  some  of  the  warehousemen  in  an 
effort  to  turn  the  tobacco  farmers  against  this  measure  and 
bring  about  its  defeat.  It  was  so  absurd  that  no  one  here 
gave  it  any  mind.  I,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  each  per- 
son had  in  his  mind  when  this  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  Members  of  tbe  House  and  the  Members  of  the  Benate, 
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tool  I  do  know  tlMU  no  aaeli  idea 
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irtikii  sitoB  are  oonduoted  aad  t  le  fact  that  the  growers  have 
•nJy  tfarlr  own  tnperfeei  knowledge  jf  ralues  to  guide  them 
M  auueptlng  or  relectteg  a  m 
th<!  present  lyalem  the  average 
BO  bargalntav  power  or  proteod  m  in  the  sale  of  his  tobacco, 
wfaich  is.  after  alL  a  sale  of  tie  labor  of  himself  and  the 
of  his  family,  torbvtin  [  sorartimrs  because  of  eoo- 
■  lasllf     flu  labor  of  it  Cant  hands  and  energiea. 

Where  bi  all  the  world  of  birtaess  or  marketing  systems 
can  yoa  Ini  the  seller  so  unprotected  and  hdi^ess  to  the 
laiimi  of  the  buyer?  The  nore  one  reflects  upon  this 
unfair,  unbustneasilke.  haphanrd  and  ex  parte  proceeding. 
ttks  nare  one  iiiillsia  the  necessity  for  Its  improvement  in 
way  provided  by  this  Mil.  For  many  years  T  have 
that  the  eoapomic  m  0-bdng  of  our  farmers  could 
be  permaaeotiy  improve  1  and  stabfUaed.  hrrespective 
of  the  pfugicai  In  soil  conservi  tion,  dUversiflcation  of  crops. 
and  soleoCiflc  production,  to  kag  m  he  sold  in  an  unpro- 
lacted  oufket  and  bou^t  in  a  protected  market.  In  other 
worda.  the  seUer,  undn-  the  present  system,  sells  in  a 
markaC  protected  by  the  buyer  and  buys  in  a  market  pro- 
tected by  the  seler.  To  ev<n  suspect  that  the  farmer 
«aa  groiw  proaperooi  under  su;h  cooditionB  is  to  toy  with 
enmomic  fallacies  and  deal  tai  abnirditles.  Though  I  do 
not  daim  to  be  an  oeonoaskit  or  a  scientific  expert  on 
agrlctiltural  questions.  I  know  from  actual  experience  and 
■utny  yean  of  dose  obaervatio  a,  the  tobacco  problem  from 
tte  plaxit  bed  to  Che  warebous ;  floor.  ICy  ti^araate  knowl- 
«d9B  of  this  problem  eompels  z  le  to  tnxikij  admit  that  the 
trsdbBg  MB  wfO  no*  remedy  eb  the  defects  of  the  jN-esent 
Vtttem  but  It  should  aad  wlH  elmbiate  the  more  serious 
and  harmful  id»uaes  and  defeeb  and  lend  a  protection  to  the 
wtalch  he  cannol  and  d  ws  net  get  under  the  system 
No  vst  sn  uperatied  by  human  beings 

in  do  more  tkmn  amrmdmatq  perfection.    I  stated  that  I 


about  the  pro  >lem8  of  the  tabaooo  farmer. 


mid  X 
the 


t  to  state  that 
of  the 


happy  to  comit  most  of  ttw  w  irebouaemen  among  ray  best 


friends. 

belt  dtlaenshlp.    There  are 

dilBlQn,  are  omre  tnterestod  ir 

f<iiiimlsiioiis  than  they  we  In 

tobaeeo  fazmen.    Most  of  ftu    oppoaltioB.  in  my  opinion, 

to  the  giadtag  bm  Mid  to  m|-  for  sponsoring  it  may  be 

found  in  this  small  group;  but 

there  are  a  few  of  the  best 


I  am  honest  to  confess  that 
ehousemen  to  our  State  who 
this  Bseasure  because  they 
thought  tt  wookl  merely  oomplleate  the  system  without  pro- 
tostlBg  the  grower.  The  chief 
the  purpose  a 

to 
of 
I  wns  bem  and  reared  to 
within  five  blseks  ef  a  tobaoot 


dtiieetion  has  been  not  with 
prtodple  of  tbe  bin.  but  with  its  adminis- 
toas  prolMbbly  not  measured  up 
uid  eflldency  required. 

country  and 

Thoui^  I  have 

had  the  plensure  of  Hvtilg  on  a  farm.  I  have  and  do 

farms  whidi  afe.  in  the  Imifuage  ol  Senator 

As  a  youngster, 
however.  I  made  a  little  crop  df  tobacca    I  dropped  plants. 


[  understand  and  appreciate 
I  have  always  been 


section  of  the  State's 
few.  however,  who.  in  my 
a  ^Mck  take-down  of  their 
serving  and  protecting  the 


put  them  In  the  ground,  suckered  and  wormed  the  growing 
plants,  harvested  it,  housed  it,  cured  it.  placed  it  in  the  pcu:k 
bam.  and  later  stripped  it  and  hauled  it  to  the  warehouse 
floor.    It  is  a  dirty  job  and  a  year-round  one.    I  have  watched 
the  present  method  of  marketing  tobacco  from  my  boyhood 
clays  up  to  the  season  which  closed  last  spring.    I  have  visited 
and  ot)served  the  auction  sale  tn  operation  in  over  half  the 
warehouses  in  North  Carohna.     I  have   sold  thousands  of 
pounds  myself.    I  have  had  tobacco  moved  from  one  row  to 
another  because  of  bad  lights  and  unsatisfactory  prices,  and 
I  have  many  times  seen  the  price  vary  on  the  same  floor  to 
the  same  buyer  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  warehouse- 
man the  same  day.    In  a  majority  of  the  cases  I  got  a  better 
price,  but  m  some  instances  I  did  not  get  as  good  a  price. 
Probably  most  of  you  have  had  similar  experiences.    If  you 
liave,  you  well  understand  why  I  believe  that  this  system  can 
and  should  be  impit)ved  by  haviiag  impartial,  disinterested, 
expert  Government  graders  to  cai-efully  examine  each  pile  of 
tol)acco  before  the  sale  is  made.    I  have  long  contended  that 
every  pile  of  tobacco  of  approximately  the  same  grade  should 
bring  approximately  the  same  price  on  the  same  warehouse 
floor,  the  same  day  to  the  same  buyer,  regardless  of  whether 
the  tobacco  was  &oid  in  the  name  of  a  landlord  or  a  tenant. 
But  IS  it  done  under  the  present  system?    It  was  to  insure  a 
substantial  compliance  with  the  objective  in  that  contention 
that  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Ad  wtts  placed  upon  the  statute 
books.     Who   can   rightfully   disagree   with    that    objective? 
Where  is  the  man  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
tobacco  farmer  who  does  not  want  him  to  have  accurate  and 
reliable  information  as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  his  com- 
modity^    No  one  can  deny  that  under  the  present  system 
there  is  an  element  of  gues.s  and  gambling  in  the  marketing 
of  tobacco  which  affords  an  oppcriumiy  for  great  loss  to  the 
growers. 

The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  Is  your  Government's  response 
to  a  vital  need  which  exists  today  on  our  auction  tobacco 
markets  for  some  real  measure  of  protection  to  the  tot)acco 
growers  in  the  sale  of  their  crop.  The  need  for  that  protec- 
tion arises  out  of  excessive  sp^ed.  as  I  have  heretofore  stated, 
with  which  tobacco  is  sold  and  the  inequitable  and  imequal 
prices  which  result  from  that  rapid  selling.  Why  should 
North  Carolina's  chief  money  crop  of  labor  be  sold  in  such 
haste  and  hurry?  Who  benefits  under  such  a  program? 
The  farmer  certainly  does  not.  We  all  know  that  within  the 
past  2  years  the  tempo  of  tobacco  sales  has  been  stepped  up. 
with  the  result  that  the  importance  of  the  protection  that 
the  Tobacco  Grading  and  Inspection  Act  affords  is  increas- 
ing. At  the  time  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  was  approved 
In  1935  tobacco  sales  on  auction  markets  took  place  at  rates 
varying  from  350  to  450  baskets  per  hour.  This  speed  has 
been  increased  to  (iOO  or  even  800  baskets  per  hour  since  that 
time.  At  such  rates,  only  5  or  6  seconds  are  allotted  from 
the  time  the  auctioneer  cries  his  bid  on  a  basket  of  tobacco 
until  the  last  bid  is  made.  Manifestly,  under  such  conditSona, 
buyers  must  make  more  or  less  snap  judgment  on  the  price 
they  will  pay  for  the  tobacco.  They  do  not  have  time  In 
which  to  carefully  examine  the  tobacco  under  sale  and  regu- 
late their  bids  according  to  its  true  grade  and  value.  Mani- 
festly, also,  the  possibihty  of  error  is  enormoasly  increased, 
and  the  probability  of  the  errors  being  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  grower,  must  be  assumed  in  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  cases.  All  of  us  who  have  studied  this  important  ques- 
tion know  that  tobacco  has  too  long  been  a  crop  sold  in  con- 
fusion, out  of  which  a  few  have  grown  very  rich  and  many 
have  been  left  struggling  for  the  barest  existence.  There- 
fore any  sound  plan  which  is  made  toward  the  elimination 
of  this  confusion  and  it.s  inevitable  abuses  and  which  will  aid 
ta  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  which  has  flown  to 
a  few  from  this  crop  would  be  a  blessing  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  thousands  of  families  dependent  upon  growing  tobacco 
for  their  economic  existence  and  welfare. 

The  objective  of  the  tobacco  inspection  service  and  its 
accompaniment,  the  marketing  news  service,  is  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  grower  the  means  of  protecting  himself  on 
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errors  of  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  or  warehouse- 
men who  buy  in  the  tobacco  occasionally  for  their  leaf 
accounts.  Trained  inspectors  employed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  not  working  under  the  ex- 
treme limitations  of  time  imposed  upon  buyers,  carefully 
examine  each  pile  of  tobacco  and  label  it  according  to  the 
United  States  standard  grades.  These  grades  tell  the  grower 
specifically  the  quality  of  each  basket  he  offers  for  sale.  At 
the  same  time,  daily  or  weekly  market  news  reports  convey 
to  the  grower  the  average  prices  currently  paid  on  the  mar- 
kets for  the  various  grades.  What  does  this  mean  to  the 
tobacco  farmer?  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  every  grower,  whether  he  be  a  pet  or  a  stranger 
following  the  sale  of  his  tobacco  to  compare  the  grade  and 
the  price  received  with  the  current  market  average  price 
for  that  grade  as  shown  in  the  market  news  report  and 
determine  for  himself  whether  the  price  at  which  his 
tobacco  was  knocked  down  is  fair  and  equitable.  Under  that 
system  and  with  that  protection  it  would  be  a  rare  day  in 
November  when  a  pin-hooker,  because  of  bad  light  and  the 
haste  in  which  the  present  system  is  conducted,  could  ever 
pick  up  a  bargain  in  a  farmer's  row  of  tobacco,  as  such  pin- 
hooker  is  frequently  able  to  do  without  this  protection.  If 
the  price  is  not  fair,  then  under  the  rules  which  govern 
tobacco  auctions,  he  has  the  privilege  of  rejecting  the  sale 
and  calling  for  a  new  sale. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  a  recent 
court  action  where  the  constitutionality  of  the  Tobacco  In- 
spection Act  was  brought  in  question,  certain  constituents 
of  mine  testified  to  the  benefits  they  had  received  through 
the  operation  of  the  act.  Their  testimony  showed  that  on 
individual  sales  utilizing  the  inspection  and  market  news 
service  as  their  guidance  for  making  rejections,  they  sold 
identical  lots  of  tobacco  for  two  and  three  times  the  original 
sale  price.  Of  course,  these  may  have  been  exceptions,  but 
they  nevertheless  serve  to  illustrate  the  present  "hit  and 
miss"  system  and  the  urgent  need  for  its  improvement.  Our^ 
of  my  constitutents  testified  at  this  same  hearing  that  dur- 
ing one  marketing  season  he  rejected  the  sale  on  approxi-. 
mately  2,000  pounds  of  tobacco  and  en  the  second 
sale  made  a  net  gain  of  more  than  $250.  Instances  of  the 
profitable  use  of  this  service  by  tobacco  growers  of  every- 
day occurrence  have  merely  demonstrated  the  constructive 
nature  of  the  service  rendered  to  tobacco  growers  through 
the  administration  of  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  farmers  in  25  out  of  26  areas 
or  markets  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
proved the  grading  system  by  majorities  ranging  from  80  to 
98  percent  and  on  only  1  market  have  the  farmers  opposed 
this  constructive  service.  By  an  amendment,  which  I  myself 
offered,  the  entire  expense  of  this  service  is  borne  by  the 
Government  and  not  one  penny  is  assessed  against  the 
grower,  the  warehouseman,  or  the  buyers.  When  one  stops 
to  consider  the  exorbitant  and  unconscionable  tax  which  the 
Federal  Government  exacts  from  the  tobacco  growers,  we 
realize  that  no  group  of  farmers  has  a  better  claim  upon 
Congress  for  assistance  in  solving  its  marketing  problems 
than  the  tobacco  growers.  They  are  the  producers  of  the 
only  agricultural  commodity  which  provides  a  basis  for  reve- 
nue to  the  Government.  In  July  1935,  when  this  bill  was 
before  the  House.  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  one  of  the 
three  major  arguments  in  its  support  and  in  advocacy  of  its 
adoption.  I  discussed  in  detail  the  actual  procedure  under 
the  present  market  system,  the  specific  faults  of  the  system, 
and  I  l)elieve  I  proved  conclusively  that  this  bill  would  tend 
to  eliminate  the  existing  faults  and  defects  and  provide  in 
keeping  with  its  true  purpose  substantial  protection  to  the 
grower.  In  the  main,  its  administration,  according  to  my 
information,  has  been  successful  in  accomplishing  its  chief 
objective.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  time  it  can  be  more 
effectively  and  successfully  administered,  and  certainly  if  the 
warehousemen  will  cooperate  with  the  Government  whole- 
heartedly and  sincerely.  Everybody  knows  that  what  is  good 
for  the  tobacco  grower  is  good  for  the  warehouseman.     Every- 


body- knows  also  that  the  only  real  purpose  of  paying  the 
warehouseman  for  his  service  aside  from  the  rental  space  on 
his  floor,  the  weighing  charges,  and  the  auction  fee.  is  that 
he  is  supposed  to  serve  as  an  expert  agent  for  the  protection 
of  the  grower.  At  my  own  expense  I  had  more  than  50.000 
copies  of  my  speech  on  this  bill  mailed  to  the  tobacco  ffirmers 
throughout  North  Carolina.  I  have  a  few  copies  of  that 
speech  left  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  mail  a  copy  to  any  farmer 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  the  workings  of  this  meas- 
ure upon  receipt  of  a  request. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  more  interesting  information  about 
this  bill.  Prom  some  of  the  criticisms  which  I  heard  back  in 
1935,  and  which  I  have  occasionally  heard  in  recent  times,  it 
would  seem  that  this  bill  had  no  legitimate  parentage;  that 
perhaps  it  was  just  an  offspring  foimd  on  the  doorsteps  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  This  measure,  my  friends,  was  the 
outcome  of  many  years  of  patient,  thorough,  and  careful 
study  of  the  present  tobacco-marketing  system  by  experts  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  an  honest,  practical  effort  to  meet  a 
practical  need.  It  received  a  unanimous  report  from  the 
great  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House,  of  which  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Harold  Coolxy,  was 
and  is  a  member.  Now  listen  to  this.  It  was  endorsed  in  an 
even  more  drastic  form  by  the  Warehousemen's  Association 
of  North  Carolina.  Thotisands  of  farmers  wrote  me  letters 
urging  me  to  support  the  bill.  Wherever  they  have  under- 
stood its  purpose  and  operations  they  have  heartily  approved 
it.  It  is  not,  however,  effective  on  any  market  unless  the 
farmers  patronizing  that  market  vote  for  it  by  a  two-thirds 
majority.     Could  any  plan  be  fairer? 

T^is  bill  also  had  the  approval  of  every  member  of  the 
tobacco  growers  advisory  committee,  of  which  Claude 
T.  Hall  was  for  several  years  chairman.  It  had  the  approval 
of  J.  B.  Hutson,  Chief  of  the  Tobacco  Section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  whose  intelligence  and  untiring  ef- 
forts have  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  the  tobacco 
program,  in  my  opinion,  than  any  man  in  the  United  States. 
This  bill  had  the  hearty  endorsement  and  recommendation 
of  Hon.  Clarence  Poe,  at  that  time  State  master  of  the  Grange 
and  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer.  Dr.  Poe  wrote  an  edi- 
torial on  this  bill  and  commended  my  work.  It  was  endorsed 
and  advocated  by  Hon.  Marvin  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and  as  true  and  able  a 
friend  as  the  farmers  of  America  ever  had.  It  was  intelli- 
gently recommended  and  advocated  by  Hon.  Henry  Wallace. 
Secretary  of  Agriciilture,  a  man  whose  every  thought  and 
action  is  in  harmony  with  the  welfare  of  American  agricul- 
ture. It  was  approved  by  an  o^'erwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  every  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  delegation,  with  one  exception,  voted  for 
the  bUl,  as  did  both  of  our  Senators.  With  the  President's 
signature  it  became  a  law  in  August  1935,  and  on  April  5  of 
this  year  the  United  States  Circuit  Cotu-t  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District  handed  down  a  decision  upholding 
the  provisions  of  the  act  in  every  particular. 

I  am  not  talking  out  of  school  when  I  tell  you  in  closing 
another  little  side  light  which  should  have  considerable 
weight  with  you  in  your  effort  to  determine  the  merits  of 
this  measure.  I  hope  you  will  think  long  upon  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  you  when  some  warehouseman  who  opjwses  this 
measiu-e  tries  to  make  you  vote  against  me  because  I  voted 
to  give  you  protection  through  this  bill.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  analyze  the  provisions  of  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  for 
President  Roosevelt  and  to  present  that  analysis  to  him  In 
person.  When  I  had  explained  to  him  the  purpose  and  ma- 
chinery of  this  bill,  here  was  his  comment:  "Why,  Hancock, 
that  Is  an  excellent  measure.  What  can  I  do  to  help  you 
get  It  passed?  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  could  be  against 
It."  He  immediately  picked  up  the  telephone  and  called 
Mr.  Chester  Davis,  Administrator  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  urged 
him  to  lend  us  his  best  assistance  in  getting  the  bill  enacted 
into  law.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  mak  ng  any  fur- 
ther reference  to  myself  but  I  think  it  only  fair  that  I  should 
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tell  TOG  alao  that  as  an  added 
tBaru  I  did  in  securing  the 
Piesident  fare  me  one  of  tbe 
thi  Tobacco  Inspection  Act. 
bo  I  at  home  for  safekeeping, 
it  means  nothing  to  me.  but  I 
aesislon  because  It  came  from 
ca  jse  tt  Is  ssmiboUe  of  his  slncc^ 
wl^tich  I  had  made  to  aid  the 
ax]d  Nation,  whose  welfare  has 
ai^d   in  mine.     In   considering 
tcijacco  farmer's  friend  or  not 
lalxjrs  as  a  Member  of  Congres^ 
behalf.  I  should  like  for  my 
foaowlng  testlxaonials.    Before 
to  Imow  that  In  the  first 
mr  candidacy  for  the  United 
stiitcment: 


speech 


ippredatlon  of  the  work  and 

Pfusage  of  this  measure,  the 

pens  with  which  he  signed 

pen  I  have  In  my  lock- 

4  is  an  instrument  for  writing 

I  hall  always  treasure  its  pos- 

>resklent  Roosevelt  and  be- 

appredatlon  for  the  efforts 

tobacco  farmers  of  our  State 

been  constantly  in  his  heart 

whether   I   have   been   the 

and  whether  my  efforts  and 

have  been  effective  in  your 

farmer  friends  to  read  the 

iolng  so.  however.  I  want  you 

I  made  after  announcing 

States  Senate,  I  made  this 


Wbec  atocted  to  the  Senste  tx 
■poat*  ImOimhip  vUl  b«  t?  g«t 
of  Xh»  Beaata  wfaare  I  can  carry 
■tj-uciiTC  reoonl   for   the   fanners 
T^iough  ahty  repreaented  on  the 
1I(M1M  hf  Hen.   Habou)  D.   Cool>^ 
pcamon   ruUy   jvHtUtea   repre 
m  well.    Tbere  la  do  pcobtem  tn  ^ 
to  tbe  eoofMsnlc  well-being  of 
tc)  work  oat  a  fair  and  sound 
WttlMmt  farm  proapetlty  in  North 


1038,  my   first   request   of   the 

m  tbe  Agrkrultural  Committee 

forward  more  effectirely  my  con- 

o<    our   State    aixl   our    Nation. 

AgrUrultural   Committee   of  the 

North   Carolina's  agricultural 

in  on   the   Senate   committee 

aahlngton  of  greater  Importance 

State  of  North  Carolina  than 

pfermanent  agricultural   program. 

Carolina  there  can  be  no  busi> 


Mr.  Claude  T.  Hall.  Person 
fi-owers*  advisory  c<snmittee: 


ymntj,  chairman  of  tobacco 
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numsoua 
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aoeept  my  sinoere 
fcr  tlM  Unltad  States  Senate 

Wben  tbe  people  of  this  State 
distrtct  know  tt.  they  win 
jita  to  this  poittloB  <rf  dignity 
Hrvtoan  aa  a  lii>mhn  of  the  Bouae 
pie  IB  many  balpftil  sray*.  I  eanno 
tcbaoeo  gioweia  tn  our  State 
Bant.    I  ooty  wish  that  all  of  thee  t 
ttiat  I  has*  had  to  rWm  aa 
tx  the  dark  days  of  19S3.  the 
ytm  made  ta  their  behalf.    I 
Bialottty  cf  tiM  taraoers  In  North 
ttiair  whoiebearfd  support. 

Oongresaman  FasB  M.  Vnmim, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  abd 
Kouae  of  Representatives: 

I  kBow  of  BO  Member  of 
JliyreeentatlTe  nore  wrtfuiilj 
•»*  or  the  real  working 
flieat  totacvo  diatrtet  la  Xastad^ 
m<tam  aoqiialntad  wtth  hUa  on 
tliat  day  until  now.  be  has  baei 
tr    tbe  cause  at  the  tobaeco  t 
ktMi  la  tbe  OuMi—  of  tba  Uaifced 
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Bon.  Benry  A.  Wallace, 
dmt  Roosevtlfs  Cabinet,  at 
Orante  tn  Wlnston>aaltin: 

I  have  bad  Bveb  eoataet  witl 
tiatrlifi  Oi  hta  many  afforU  on  b 
f i<«etala  Um  forUtrtght  manner  tn 
we  10  laafe  for  etroia  and  omimtM 


^^ ,^  Iram  my  ooatacta  wiu 

•it  bta  oMUauad  balphtliMM. 


liaavni  Jon 
tomm»U%  on  Afrt«ultur«  of 


]\wtgm«  nt 


n  baa  baan  my  pteaaw  and 
%\w  farm  legMaitan  ^w  tbwi 
IUmc<k«  wnnnwled  ihie  tMielaiiti 
him  bMtauM  «t  bw  toi^  1  ' 
kiaea     C%>iim»— w>an  M*i*mr«  hm 
KMtMiii  wita  laban^a  tanialaiiuiv 
tills  aMb)«a%<  aMl  tb*  mbaww 
VMto  far  bia  Ana  wurk  in  Ikair 
liw  >liaim»i  of  IIM  Mev(««t  vkl 


know  your  record  as  we  tn  the 

the  opportunity  to   promote 

reeponalbtllty.     Though   your 

hare  been  extended  to  our  peo- 

but  feel  that  yotir  work  for  the 

your  outstanding  achtere- 

oookt  bav*  had  the  opportunity 

orraetons.  and  partlcvUarly 

ln^Dtgent  and  Ttgt»x>u8  fight  which 

feri  eonfldent  that  a  large 

I  :arollBa  wtQ  give  your  candidacy 


chairman  of  the  Tobacco 
Means  Coounlttee  of  the 


wbo  talces  his  duties  as  a 
doea  PaAinc  Hancock  He  Is 
of  tbe  House.  I  represent  a 
and  It  so  happens  that  I  be- 
Orsk  day  of  his  service.  Froan 
of  the  most  consistent  workers 
la  avary  cbaractar  df  legta- 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Presl- 
annual  mcetini  of  the  State 


Hancock,  of  this 
of  tobaeco  farmers,  I  sp- 
wbieb  be  has  many  ttm<«  called 
a  of  aqr  pa*^  *mA  I  have  gained 
I  know  that  I  can  couu« 


Of  T>i«a«  chalrmim  of  the 
trit  Nousa  of  Rapr«arnta«lyea 

p  tvtisga  m  bava  handled  moat  of 
Hot  only  has  FaAMK 


I^Ww^Ww  ^w^^  W^"  wa^i^*  1 ' 


but  I  iTtauetttly  «onauliMl  «ith 


and  tu^^rwaU«^n  iiU\>i\m  ihi-«o 

Wan  Mpacially  ha)|>tu)  in  (svii< 

Na  M  lb«««Mghly  iutonnr«t  kiu 

pitiAlMfata  «w«  bim  a  deat  ui  |i  ui< 

ta^balt     1  am  t»aH>y  tt*  «sMut»«u4 

C  i«nf raam^an  Nam'Oock 


Hon.  PSAWK  Hakcotic, 

House  of  Representative.'! 
Dear  M*.  Hanccxk  I  have  your  letter  of  December  3  and  have 
read  witti  Interest  your  able  speech  on  tobacco  Inspection.  Aa 
ftatcd  to  you.  that  sygtem  when  It  can  be  made  effective  through- 
out the  tobacco  areas  whfre  the  auction  marketing  system  pre- 
vails, will  be  a  very  great  aid  to  a  general  mivrlteting  program  for 
tobacco 

Very  truly  yours, 

H    A.  WAUJMnc.  Secretory. 


Should  Alaska  Have  a  One-House  Legislature— Its 
Citizens  Will  Decide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DEI.K(.J.A.TK  FROM   AI.ASK.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1938 

Mr.  DIMOND  Mr  Speaker,  for  several  years  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  in  Alaska,  as  well  as  in  the 
States,  about  the  possible  advantaRes  of  a  one-house  legis- 
lature. A  memorial  requesting  a  one-house  legislature  for 
Alaska  was  undnimously  adopted  by  the  Territorial  house  of 
representatives  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1935. 
That  memorial  was  in  form  simple.  It  expressed  approval 
of  the  principle  of  the  one-house  legislature  but  also  went 
sufBciently  Into  detail  to  suggest  that  the  proposed  new  legis- 
lature, to  be  knoAs-n  as  the  Alaska  Legislature,  should  be  com- 
posed of  24  members  elected  for  the  term  of  4  years.  5  of 
whom  should  be  elected  from  each  judicial  division  at  the 
general  election  in  1936,  and  3  from  each  division  at  each 
general  election  thereafter.  Evidently  the  plan  was  to  retain 
the  senators  whose  terms  had  not  expired  and  to  elect  a 
sufficient  number  of  additional  members  so  that  the  entire 
membership  should  be  24  in  number,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  the  four  judicial  divisions  of  Alaska,  one-half  to  be 
elected  at  each  biennial  election. 

The  memorial  was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  6 
to  2.  and  as  no  record  is  made  of  debates  in  the  Territorial 
legislature,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  this  time  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  memorial  by  the 
senate. 

It  is  fair  to  assume,  however,  that  as  the  memorial  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  House  and  had  two  votes  in  the 
Senate,  those  of  Senators  Walker  and  Roden.  there  is  mate- 
rial sentiment  in  the  Territory  in  favor  of  the  one-house 
legislative  system  Subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Alaska 
Legislature  in  1935.  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  changed  its 
legislative  system  fn^ni  two  houses  to  one  house,  a  session  of 
the  Nebraska  one-house  legislature  has  been  held,  and  thus 
some  addliional  experience  has  betn  gained  as  to  the  actual 
a'orking  of  such  a  lecisUture 

In  view  of  the  undoubteil  opinions  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  citinMis  of  Alaska  in  favor  of  a  one-house  leflslativo 
system.  I  thouRht  it  only  Just  and  right  that  the  question 
should  bi'  submitted  to  tht>  people  of  Alaska  at  a  genaral 
election  so  th«t  »»11  of  the  wiers  of  the  Ttrrliory  would  havo 
a  f«ir  opvxvjtuimy  to  t«xv»rt\<<.H  U\e\r  vit'>»H  on  the  subject  by 
ieciTt  ballot  ThiH  is  pe<-ulijulv  a  quesiion  which  ought  to 
be  b«.s<>d  l\rmly  upvMv  the  expiysjMHl  will  of  the  pt^ople  who 
are  MTtH'ted  Suih  tt  irfrreiuv  of  in\iK>rittnt  fovtrnmental 
mtttii^m  to  ihi*  »ttH\pU'  h  u\  \tw  h«ui»ony  wuh  the  prluctplM 
of  ik'DWXTaHo  ifv>\rrnnuivi 

A.TOixiiiVBly  oi\  Jww  JO  U».i7  I  iMindmi^d  li\  thi»  NulloniU 
H«u»ir  or  H«'»MT*rnittiivr>  a  htll  lo  p»v»vulr  for  a  iicftiit^mtum 
In  thr  "tVirUory  of  Aln-«kn  i>>  viri»<rnn«\f  whf»  hn-  ihr  imh>|>)«»  oI 
A\ik»kA  iXmvc  itir  r&(AUlu)mu-n<  iv(  a  onr<hiiviM0  Ir^glnlaluliK 
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and  making  provision  for  the  printing  of  the  ballots  and  the 
counting  and  canvassing  of  the  votes.  The  bill  was  passed 
and  approved  by  the  President  on  August  6,  1937.  It  is  now 
Public  Law  No.  307.  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  Copy  of  the  act 
follows : 

[Pttbuc.  No.  307.  75th  Cowg.,  Ch.  662,  l3T  Sass.] 
[H.  R.  6651] 
An  act  to  provide  for  a  referendum  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska  as  to 

the    establishment   of    a    one-house    legislature,    and    for    other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentatir>ea  of  tht 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  at  the  general 
election  held  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  in  the  year  1938,  for  the 
election  of  a  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Alaska,  members  of  the 
Alaska  Territorial  Legislature,  and  such  other  ofDclals  of  the  Terri- 
tory as  may  t>e  by  law  then  elective,  each  of  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  Territory  shall  be  afforded  a.-,  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  one-houue  legislature  jhall  be  provided  for 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  such  vote  to  be  taken  by  furnishing  to  each 
of  such  electors  a  ballot,  separate  and  i^art  from  the  ballot  which 
embraces  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  office  to  be  voted  upon  at 
said  election,  having  printed  thereon  the  foUowlng: 
"Special  RjcnssNVTTM  Ballot 
"(Place  an  (x)    In  square  before  your  preference) 
"(Vote  for  one  only) 

"T^  I  favor  a  one-hoviae  legislature  for  Alaska. 

"l2  I  do  NOT  favor  a  one-hoiase  leglslatvire  for  Alaska." 

8rc.  2.  Such  ballots  chall  be  prepared,  printed,  numbered,  and  dis- 
tributed, so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  in  the  same  form  and  manner 
as  the  ballots  containing  the  names  of  candidates  for  office  to  be 
voted  upon  at  said  election:  and  the  special  referendiun  ballots  so 
cast  at  said  election  shall  be  counted.  taUled,  canvassed,  and  returns 
thereon  made  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
ballots  containing  the  names  of  candidates. 

Sbc.3.  The  expense  of  preparing,  printing,  distributing,  counting, 
tallying,  and  canvassing  such  special  referendum  baUots,  and  all 
other  additional  expenses  Incurred  In  said  election  by  reason  thereof, 
shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  coats  and  expensea 
of  said  election. 

Approved.  August  16.  1937. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  referendum  Is  not  complicated 
or  hard  to  understand.  Every  voter  has  an  opportunity  to 
say  whether  he  favors  or  does  not  favor  a  one-house  legisla- 
ture for  Alaska.  So  plain  is  the  ballot  that  tha:^  is  no 
chance  for  anyone  to  l>e  confused.  Not  a  single  person  now 
voting  In  Alaska  but  knows  that  the  Territory  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  a  two-house,  or  bicameral,  legislature,  and 
that  the  change  suggested  is  to  the  one-house,  or  unicameral, 
system.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  every  citizen  of  Alaska  who 
votes  at  the  September  13,  1938,  election  will  vote  on  the 
referendum  with  respect  to  the  proposal  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  one-house  legislative  system  for  the  Territory. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  proposal  of  a  one-house 
legislature  for  Alaska  Is  not  and  ought  not  be  a  partisan 
political  Issue.  Whatever  lies  within  my  power.  I  have 
done  to  keep  it  from  being  such  an  issue.  I  have  not  sug- 
gested and  do  not  now  suggest  that  any  Democrat  should 
vote  In  favor  of  the  proposal  because  he  is  a  Democrat,  and 
I  am  unable  to  see  that  any  Republican  Is  obliged  to  vote 
against  It  b'tcause  he  belongs  to  that  party.  But  I  should 
be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  make  my  own  views  known, 
and  that  without  being  asked  the  question.  The  peoide  ol 
Alaska  have  done  me  the  honor  to  elect  me  as  their  repre> 
senutlve,  and  therefore  I  owe  to  them  the  duty  to  tell  them 
my  own  considered  Judgment  with  respect  to  the  matter. 
Just  as  I  owed  them  the  duty,  which  I  have  now  fuUUled,  of 
riving  them  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  through 
the  referendum  ballot 

It  la  not  denied  by  uvyone  that  *  two-house  leglalatur* 
haa  its  adv«ntate«.  It  there  were  no  Argumenu  in  favor 
of  that  tyetem.  U  wouM  not  hAve  survived  to  long  under 
democmtlc  forms  of  lovernment,  I  am  not  to  foolish  m 
to  think  that  the  Territory  will  be  loat  tf  iht  ont-houae 
lefislauve  plan  ta  not  adopted,  Our  experlenee  tn  the  pail 
torbtda  any  aueh  Idea.  I  realiai  the  adyaniawtt  ot  tht 
two-houat  lefftalaturt  Juat  aa  ktaiUy  aa  anyoM,  but  after 
(sartful  atudy  ot  thi  aubjtot  X  am  firmly  oonvlho«d  thai 


under  modem,  present  conditions  a  one-house  legislature 
possesses  greater  advantages  and  will  work  out  to  the  larger 
benefit  of  more  of  the  people  in  the  Territory — or  of  a 
State — ^than  does  the  two-house  system.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  one-house  legislative  system  Is  preferable  In  Alaska  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  superior  to  the  two-house  system  In 
that  it  is  more  efflcient,  more  responsible  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  more  democratic. 

Despite  my  own  views,  the  will  of  the  people  of  Alaska 
In  this  matter  is  my  will.  If  the  people  of  the  Territory 
prefer  a  two-house  legislature,  I  shall  l)ow  to  their  conclu- 
sion. The  reason  that  I  introduced  and  secured  pa&sage  of 
the  act  providing  for  a  referen<'»tim  was  to  find  out  with 
certainty  what  the  voters  of  Alaska,  who  elect  Delegates 
to  Congress  and  members  of  the  Territorial  legislaturo, 
think  about  this  particular  subject. 

What  I  have  to  say  here  should  not  be  considered  a  reflec- 
tion upon  any  legislature  which  has  been  held  in  Alaska  or 
upon  any  member  of  any  legislature,  for  I  have  no  such 
thing  in  mind.  As  most  of  you  who  read  this  know.  I 
served  In  the  senate  of  the  Alaska  Legislature  for  four  ses- 
sions, those  of  1923,  1925,  1929.  and  1931.  and  therefore  I 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  Alaska 
Legislature  as  it  is  constituted  at  the  present  time.  I  have 
high  respect  and  esteem  for  the  members  of  the  legislature 
with  whom  I  served  and  for  many  members  at  other  sessions 
whom  I  have  known. 

Generally  the  people  of  Alaska  have  been  faithfully  served 
by  the  members  of  their  legislature.  But  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  any  legislative  body  will  ever  be  c««n- 
posed  of  wise  and  patriotic  saints.  In  legislatures,  as  every- 
where else  on  earth,  we  must  deal  with  human  beings  who  are 
not  always  as  intelligent,  or  as  good,  or  as  brave  as  they  might 
be,  and  who  thus  resemble  all  the  rest  of  mankind:  and 
therefore  it  is  the  more  exi)edient  for  us  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  we  can  of  the  human  beings  who  serve  us  in  our 
Alaska  Territorial  Legislature  and  to  surround  them  and 
ourselves  with  such  safeguards  as  are  most  likely  to  protect 
them  and  us  in  their  legislative  work.  That  Is  the  sole 
purpose  of  proposing  a  one-house  legislature. 

Those  of  us  who  favor  the  one-house  legislature  believe 
that  system  preferable  because  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
simplify  the  legislative  business  and  thus  make  it  easier  for 
the  people  of  the  Territory  to  understand  it  and  to  make 
their  desires  effective;  that  It  will  fix  responsibility  so  that 
no  member  of  the  legislature,  through  weakness  or  careles»- 
ness.  will  be  able  to  say  that  the  fault  of  what  was  done  or 
not  done  lies  In  another  body:  that  It  will  entirely  ellmlnato 
the  inherent  faults  of  what  almost  amounts  to  secret  legis- 
lative manipulation  through  the  conference  committees; 
and  that  It  will  restore  to  the  legislature  as  a  whole  Its  dutj 
and  function  to  pass  upon  every  bill  and  every  feature  of 
every  bill  In  the  full  light  of  public  discussion  and  In  open 
view. 

£i  It  not  a  singular  thing  that  there  ever  should  have  be«k 
a  two-house  legislature  anywhere  on  earth?  That  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  heoause  the  answer  la  historically  plain, 
lite  two-houae  legislative  system  had  Ita  orlfin  to  class  dis- 
tinctions which  In  thla  Nation  do  not  now  exist  The  two- 
house  legislature  was  created  because  the  so-called  h^hbom. 
those  who  belonged  to  the  nobility,  refused  to  sit  In  the  same 
body  with  representatlvea  of  ordlxuur  paople.  the  oommooa. 
It^e  two^houae  legislative  aysiam.  aa  we  have  tnhertted  tl 
from  England,  waa  originated  in  precisely  that  fashion.  An 
Bngltah  king  called  together  the  aoblea  and  rtpraaenlaUvea 
of  the  commona  for  advice  upon  the  walfare  ot  the  realm. 
"Hm  lorda  declined  to  alt  with  the  rtpresenUtlvaa  ot  Um 
common  people,  and  so  they  met  tn  separate  rooms,  an4 
thua  waa  aatabltahed  tn  the  first  tnalanoe  thla  plan  whioh 
hai  oomt  down  to  ua  through  the  otnturtes  as  a  Iwo-houat 
lailalaUvt  ayatam.  It  waa  a  olaaa  dlvtiton^  In  Oraat  Brtuaa 
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ChariM  XI  Mun*  buoli  on  thi 


ijvf»t  o(  th<*  oommoiu,  uul  no 


llw  iivo>houM  nntita  wti  abo  Uhtd  for  «  whll«  duHnf  Cmm- 


nonnaky  wm  r««tor<Kl  and 
throna  of  iT^Und.  tkxi  lorda 


iifain  dteidt^  ihat  Uny  ihou  d  not  Ht  with  th*  rt pi^Mnta' 


thi  two-houM  parliament  «a« 


■'•••tabltahad  and  haa  lunrtvf  I  until  th«  prtMnt  um<i  But 
hfhl  hart  it  may  ba  necad  U«t  Ortat  Brtuin,  tht  mndftrn 
inoihtr  of  tht  parUamant  urtam.  haa  loni  ttnM  tirtvmlty 
abaodonod  Ihal  ayilam  and  ha«  now  in  lubiunct  i  oni«- 
hoMt  parUammi,  Whllt  th<  Hoim  of  Lorda  auil  txiau,  it 
haa  batn  ao  nharn  of  tta  poi«r  that  It  la  in  praarnt  tlmva 
htUa  mart  than  a  ahow  pMOi  bC  tlM  loyarruntnt  wlthovit  any 
r«al  authority  and  without  di  rtnf  to  prtvtint  tha  anactmt nt 
at  taflalalian.  In  tart,  it  la  i  loi  aaay  to  raeaU  any  oocaaion 
whan  tha  Houaa  of  Lorda  of  Oroat  •rtUln  haa  rajacted  or 
fv«n  matariaUy  amtndad  a  blU  pa«ad  by  tha  Houaa  of 
Commona 

In  ortanlaaUoo,  tha  Canadi  an  ParUamant  foUowtd  that  of 
Iha  nu>thar  oountry,  and  con  Oata  of  two  houaaa  tha  Houae 
of  CoaunoM.  tha  nembara  ol  which  art  alec  tad  by  the  pao* 
pla.  and  tha  BanaU.  tha  mamaara  of  whloh  ar«  appointtd  for 
Ufa  by  tha  Oovamor  Oenaral  m  Council  Thu«,  in  a  meaaura, 
waa  parpaiuattd  tha  thaory  it  tha  EniUah  PurUamant  that 
tha  upptr  houaa  ahould  ba  in  form  and  oompoaiuon  dilTerant 
from  tha  lowar  houaa,  and  tha  k)wtr  houa«  alona  ahouid 
dlractly  rapraaaot  tha  paopW.  In  aliht  of  tha  nine  nx)vlncea 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  toflalatura  la  unicameral, 
being  compoaad  of  a  legUlail  ft  aaaembly  elected  by  the  pec- 
pit.  Only  in  Quebec  la  thee  a  accond  chamber,  atyled  a 
leiUlatlve  council,  and  compiaed  of  nominees  of  the  provin- 
cial government.  Accordlngl '.  wc  ace  that  tenerally  in  Can- 
ada the  provincial  lefUlatio  i  la  enacted  by  one  legislative 
body,  and  that  in  only  one  o  the  Provlncea  la  there  another 
houae,  and  In  that  Province  U  le  members  of  the  second  house 
are  not  elected  by  the  people  but  are  choaen  by  the  govern- 
ment in  iwwer.  llils  analo  nr  la  worth  while,  because  we 
In  Alaska  are  the  next-door  neighbors  of  British  Columbia, 
which  bears  somewhat  the  u  me  relation  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  that  Alaska  bears  ts  the  United  States.  And  yet 
the  great  and  rich  Province  ^  British  Columbia,  containing 
a  population  of  nearly  800.00<  — more  than  10  times  the  popu- 
lation of  Alaska — has  only  &  one-house  legislature  and  la 
apparently  entirely  content  ^  1th  it. 

The  tteameral  legislature  was  generally  adopted  by  the 
Colonies,  which  afterward  jecame  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  was  perfectlji  natural,  because  the  residents 
of  the  Colonies  were  familiar  with  the  British  parliamentary 
system.  Colonial  legislatures  generally  embraced  a  lower 
house,  composed  of  memben  elected  by  the  people,  and  an 
upper  houae.  or  governor's  :oimcll,  composed  of  memt)ers 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  or  )y  the  governor  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown.  A^aln.  m  find  that  the  members  of  only 
one  house  were  elected  by  th?  people  and  responsible  to  the 
people.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  States 
retained,  as  far  as  condltloi  s  permitted,  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  already  lad. 

Then,  too,  at  that  time  ticre  was  stlD  enough  of  class 
distinction  remaining  in  the  ( riglnal  States  on  which  to  base 
the  reason  for  the  two-hous;  legislatures,  and  even  to  re- 
strict the  voting  for  members  of  the  upper  houses  in  some 
of  the  States  to  those  cltlaers  who  had  certain  property  of 
a  determined  value,  and  the  membership  to  those  who  could 
similarly  qualify,  which  was  lot  re<iuired  In  considering  the 
lower  houses.  I  shall  not  ta  ce  time  to  entirely  cover  these 
distinctions,  but  the  followlni  [  examples  will  make  clear  the 
situatioo  as  then  established:  In  New  York  State  property 
Qualifications  for  voting  for  State  senators  were  so  much 
higher  than  for  voting  for  n  embers  of  the  house  that  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  voters  that  could  elect  members  to 
the  house  could  vote  for  members  to  the  senate.  Under  the 
Korth  Carolina  constitution  cf  ITWJ  all  taxpayers  conld  vote 
for  members  of  the  house,  lot  the  cttiaen  was  required  to 
own  at  least  50  acres  of  land  aefore  he  could  vote  for  a  State 
itor.    And  under  the  South  Carolina  constitution  of  1778 
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any  cltlurn  owning  SO  iwrrn  of  iitnd  was  pllglble  for  member- 
ihip  In  the  hou.te.  whilr  the  rtHjutrrmrnt  for  membcnhlp  In 
the  lenaip  was  auch  thnt  the*  candiUnte  had  to  own  land 
valued  at  caoOO  or  mnrt* 

And  jto,  Acoordin«  lo  tr«diti(in,  we  hftve  generally  In  the 
Uiuirvt  «tale«  a  iwo-houno  leginlatlvr  nystem,  although  that 
*y%irn»  hrt.i  lit  tip  rnoir*  to  support  it  than  ihp  ancient  nrltial\ 
tradition  which  wait  founded  on  thf  dlatinctlon  and  the  aoclal 
gulf  betwwn  ihf  lord"  ai\(l  thr  ctvmmonn.  When  lh«  Uma 
can\e  m  tlia  franuiut  of  tiie  Conaiitutiun  of  tlit  Uiutad  Statea 
to  provide  for  a  national  Uniiitlature,  the  Ingllah  and  oo- 
lonial  traditiona  werp  again  mniicntlal.  But  the  framera  of 
the  Ctmatltutlon  were  controUed  by  another  rcaaon.  Tht 
small  States  were  Ji^alous  of  their  aovarelgnty  and  healtntad 
lo  entar  a  union  In  which  the  larger  Statta  might  f\rtt  dontl- 
nata  and  then  ignore  them.  Accordingly,  aa  a  matter  of  com- 
promise, It  was  agrred  that  Members  of  the  Houaa  of  Repra- 
■eniaiivea  of  the  Oovemment  to  be  establlahad  ahould  ba 
prnportinnatrly  divided  In  accordance  with  population  and 
thf  Membrri  thereof  al^ould  be  elected  by  the  people.  But 
that  M«  to  tha  Upper  House  or  Senate,  each  8tat«  should 
hrtve  two  Membrrji  nnd  no  more;  and  those  Members  should 
be  rlrctrd  by  thr  State  legUlaturea,  thtia  gtvlng  tha  people 
ot\ly  remote  control  of  the  Upper  House  and  at  the  aama 
time  providing  a  leglflUllvo  body  where  tha  amall  State 
khould  be  equal  In  authority  and  power  to  tha  large  one. 

In  Ala.Nka  we  art'  far  removed  from  the  causes  and  tha 
reasons  which  led  io  the  two-house  legislative  lyatem  In 
England  and  the  two-liouse  letilMallve  system  In  the  eatab- 
liKhment  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea.  In  Alaska 
there  are  no  classes  nnd  no  division  of  classes.  If  the  cltiacna 
of  Alaska  who  arc  wealthy  believe  themselves  wiser  and  better 
than  other  people,  thry  do  not  proclaim  11  and  they  do  not 
H.^k  for  any  .spooiuJ  (rnitrnent  or  consideration  on  account  of 
their  superior  t-conomic  status.  In  fact,  little,  if  any.  such 
sentiment  prevail.s,  and  wo  are  a  trtie  democracy.  Moreover. 
In  Ala&ku  there  are  no  indep«^ndent  municipal  organiaations 
which  demand  or  have  any  riKht  lo  demand  such  treatment. 
Wc  arc  in  every  way  one  people  of  common  aspirations, 
common  palnou^m,  and  common  devotion  to  the  general 
good. 

Wliat  sense  i.s  there,  then.  In  having  two  bodies  to  legislate 
for  us?  Is  It  not  better  In  every  respect  and  simpler  and 
more  truly  democraiic  lo  have  our  laws  passed  by  one  twdy 
of  individuals  whom  we  elect  lo  act  for  us?  Is  not  one  body 
Just  as  liitely  to  be  wiie  and  patriotic  as  two  of  them?  Is 
wisdom  increased  by  having  a  so-called  upper  house,  the 
members  of  which  are  chosen  from  and  by  the  people  suid 
are  elected  just  the  same  as  are  the  members  of  the  so-called 
lower  house?  To  ask  all  these  questions  Is  to  answer  them. 
The  present  two-house  system  is  cumbersome,  unwieldy,  and 
inefficient  in  busines.s.  Generally  in  life  and  in  the  conduct 
of  our  own  most  important  affairs  we  demand  simplicity  and 
we  demand  efficiency,  because  ihey  are  in  all  respects  reason- 
able and  riRht. 

It  is  said  that  the  two  houses  are  a  check  upon  unwise  or 
hasty  legislation.  The  two-hou.se  system,  in  my  judgment, 
tends  rather  to  promote  unwise  and  hasty  legislation,  for 
several  rea^ns.  Consciously  or  not,  the  members  of  each 
hou.se  lack  the  same  feeling  of  responsibility  that  they  would 
have  if  there  were  only  one  house  of  the  legislature.  Con- 
•sclously  or  unconsciously,  every  member  is  subject  to  influ- 
ence by  the  thought  that  if  he  and  the  other  members  of  his 
house  make  any  mistake.s  these  mistakes  will  be  corrected 
when  the  bill  reaches  the  other  house.  This  tends  to  care- 
lessness. If  there  were  only  one  house  of  the  legislature, 
every  member  would  feel  the  sharp  responsibility  of  knowing 
that  he  must  avoid  mistakes;  that  he  must  not  act  hastily 
because  what  he  does  is  final  and  cannot  be  corrected  except 
through  a  veto  of  the  Governor.  Under  present  conditions 
the  people  of  the  Territory  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  course 
of  legislation  through  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  spotlight  cannot  be  trained  on  two  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  tune,  and  that  is  true.    With  one 
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leftalaturt  tha  apotlliht  of  public  Inapactlon  and  publlo 
opinion  wlU  ba  alwaya  foouaaad  on  tha  houae  that  la  loglalat- 
Ini,  for  thara  wlU  be  only  ona  plaoa  to  look  and  ona  body 
only  will  be  reaponalbla  for  tha  rtaulta. 

Now.  tt  may  ba  aatd  that  no  auoh  public  Inapaetlon  of  lagla- 
latlva  prooaaaaa  la  nactaaary  and  that  tt  la  an  offanaa  to  our 
eitiatna  who  art  alaotad  to  tha  Itflalatura  to  aaaume  that 
they  win  not  proporly  perform  thalr  duty  If  thay  ara  not 
watchad  all  tha  Umt.  On  tha  contrary,  I  think  It  ta  a  oom- 
pUme nt  to  tha  woman  and  man  who  rtpraatnt  ua  In  tha  legla- 
latuiii  to  hava  thtm  know  that  thay  wtU  alwaya  ba  undar 
our  mtartatad  and  aympathetto  or  a  van  orlttoal  rate  and  that 
we  truat  tham  aad  them  only  to  laitalata  wtaaly  for  ua  and 
that  we  do  not  plaot  our  rallanoa  In  a  multlpUolty  of  houaaa 
aa  though  we  doubtad  thalr  wladom  or  their  patrlotlam. 

The  operation  of  the  oonference  oommlllaa  ayatem  of  two- 
houaa  laglalaturea  la  another  blot  on  tha  two-houaa  plan.  Of 
course,  If  a  bill  paaaaa  both  houaaa  In  exactly  tha  aame  form 
no  confarenee  ta  naooaaary  and  the  raaaiura  than  f oaa  to  tht 
Oovernor  for  approval  or  dlaapproval.  But  If  a  bill  paaaaa 
one  houaa  and  la  amended  In  tha  other  houae  It  then  foea  to 
conference  In  order  that  an  effort  may  ba  made  to  agrea 
upon  tha  amendment  or  amandmanta.  Each  houaa  undar 
the  rulaa  appolnu  aevaral  of  lU  mambera  aa  mambera  of  tht 
oonfarenoa  eommlttae.  Thoaa  mambara  matt  and  andaavor 
to  adjust  the  dllfarancai  botwaan  tha  two  houaea.  If  they 
fall  to  agree  than  It  la  usual  for  tha  aame  confarenca  com- 
mittee, or  for  another,  to  ba  given  "powera  of  free  confer- 
ence" which  enablea  them  to  change  any  feature  of  tha  blU 
aa  paaaed  by  the  houae  or  the  aenata.  All  meetings  of  the 
conference  committee  ara  usually  held  with  no  one  else  prea- 
ent  or  permitted  to  be  present.  The  people  of  the  Territory 
do  not  know  what  is  gomg  on  and  have  little  opportunity  to 
find  out.  This  In  a  measuie  amounts  to  secret  legislation. 
The  operations  of  the  conference  committee  are.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  legislative  weakness,  inherent  In  a  two-house  legis- 
lature, and  lend  themselves  to  poor  legislation.  Things  may 
be  done  In  the  conference  committee  which  members  would 
probably  not  do  on  the  floor  of  the  house  or  senate.  Demo- 
cratic government  ought  to  be  conducted  In  the  open  day- 
light at  all  stages.  It  Is  better  for  the  members  and  better 
for  the  people  that  it  should  be  so  conducted.  As  long  as 
we  have  conference  committees  we  shall  have  opportunity 
for  a  greater  degree  of  political  and  legislative  manipula- 
tion than  would  otherwise  exist.  But  with  the  one -house 
legislature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  conference  commit- 
tee. The  bill  is  brought  up  and  discussed  and  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  and  a  record  vote  is  taken  on  it.  all  imder 
the  scrutiny  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  There  is  no 
opportunity  for  any  secrecy. 

Moreover,  with  two  houses  it  is  the  invariable  custom  to 
have  many  of  the  Important  measures  considered  by  the 
legislature  finally  worked  out  In  conference  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  legislative  session.  Conference  committees  of 
the  two  houses,  wearied  by  long  hours  of  labor,  at  last  reach 
some  sort  of  an  agreement  and  bring  the  results  back  to  the 
houses  for  final  vote.  And  such  a  conference  report  must 
be  voted  up  or  voted  down  in  its  entirety;  there  is  no  chance 
for  amendment.  TTils  system  and  this  result  can  be  more 
truthfully  called  hasty  legislation  than  anythmg  which  could 
possibly  be  done  in  a  one-house  legislature.  Without  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  anyone  who  ever  served  on  the 
Alaska  Territorial  Legislature,  it  is  better  for  the  members 
and  better  for  the  people  that  all  legislative  processes  should 
take  place  in  the  open. 

What  I  am  now  about  to  say  is  presented  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  no  legislative  majority,  how- 
ever great,  may  lawfully  or  rightly  invade  the  domain  pre- 
served by  constitutional  safeguards.  As  human  beings,  citi- 
aens  have  natural  rights  which  no  legislature  may  justly 
transgress.  But  with  that  thought  in  mind,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  one  of  the  essentials  of  democracy  Is  that 
the  legislative  processes,  subject  to  constitutional  restrictions 
as  to  fundamentals,   shall   be   controlled  by   a  legislature 


which  ordinarily  expraaaaa  Ita  will  through  majorttlaa.  If 
that  Idoa  la  abandoned,  then  thla  Oowmmant  cannot  flour- 
ish and  may  not  bt  able  even  to  aurvlva,  If,  undar  tht 
Conatitutlon,  we  deny  the  concept  of  legislative  rule  by  tht 
Itfltalature,  which  Involvta  majority  lovtmmant  aa  to  tht 
n^atttra  ordinarily  within  the  Itililatlva  Jurisdiction,  wt 
deny  ona  of  tha  aaaantlal  altmanta  of  damooratlo  |t)vtru« 
mtnt,  And  yet  In  our  two-houaa  lulalatlvt  ayatam  In 
Alaska,  aa  at  prtatnt  conatltutfd,  a  vary  amall  minority  of 
both  houaea  may  bt  able  to  defeat  tht  will  of  an  ovtN 
whalmlnt  majority,  r^our  mambtra  of  our  Alaska  Btnatt 
may  conceivably  prevent  the  paaaatt  of  leftalaUon  dMlrtd 
by  tht  18  membtra  of  tlia  houau  and  tht  other  four  mem- 
bers of  tha  aenate— ao  in  all.  Surely  tt  la  not  tha  beat  kind 
of  democratic  government  to  irtva  4  ptoplt  out  of  94  a  poa- 
Rlbla  abaolute  and  final  veto  upon  Itglalatlon.  In  fact,  in 
the  abaence  of  one  of  the  members  of  tht  aenate  by  rtaaon 
of  alokntaa,  three  membera  of  tha  aenata  may  daftat  tha  wlU 
of  tha  other  ai  membera  of  tha  Itflalatura.  No  ptraon  can 
aerlouily  call  thla  the  moat  nearly  ptrf  tot  kind  of  demooratlc 
tovtrnmtnt, 

Tha  two-houaa  legtalaturt  Itnda  Itaalf  to  Influenct  of  lobby- 
ists for  mlnorltlaa,  to  an  extent  not  poaalble  with  a  one-houat 
body.  A  two-houaa  ayatem  givta  tvery  advantait  to  rtprt- 
aantatlvea  of  Inttrasta  which  art  well  flnanctd.  I  would  bt 
the  laat  peraon  to  aay  that  any  peraon  tntoreated  In  legisla- 
tion, whether  poor  or  rich,  should  not  be  given  tha  amploat 
opportunity  to  have  hia  views  preaented  to  the  membera  of 
the  legislature  either  Individually  or  In  committee.  It  would 
bt  a  tragic  mistake  to  attempt  to  deny  to  anyone  the  right  to 
be  heard.  But  under  the  two-house  system  the  lobbyist 
who  works  secretly  has  undue  advantage,  because  there  Is  al- 
ways the  opportunity  to  bring  Influence  to  bear  after  a  bill 
has  passed  both  Houses  and  has  gone  to  conference,  which 
usually  consists  of  three  Members  of  each  House  and  whert 
meetings  of  the  conference  committee  are  not  held  In  the 
open  or  publicly.  Moreover,  a  person  without  any  large 
amount  of  money,  whether  acting  for  himself  or  a  repre- 
sentative of  others,  who  is  interested  in  legislation,  may  And 
It  impossible  to  remain  in  the  Capital  long  enough  to  see  a 
bill  through  both  Houses — a  difficulty  not  encountered  by 
those  who  are  better  off  in  his  world's  goods.  While  It  is 
realized  that  wealth  always  has  had  and  always  will  have  an 
advantage,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  such  advantages 
should  be  deliberately  multiplied. 

Almost  every  Alaskan  is  to  some  extent  familiar  with  the 
form  and  mode  of  operation  of  business  corporations.  Some 
of  those  corporations,  as  you  know,  contain  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  stockholders  who  are  represented  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  corporation  by  a  board  of  directors.  The 
board  of  directors  formulates  and  lays  down  the  policies  to 
be  pursued  by  the  corporation.  Those  policies  are  expressed 
in  minutes  of  meetings  or  in  resolutions.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors in  a  sense  is  the  legislature  of  the  corporation.  The 
analogy  between  the  corporation  and  its  board  of  directors 
and  the  Territory  and  its  legislature  is  not  strained  or  far- 
fetched, and  yet  no  sane  person  would  ever  consider  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  should  consist  of  two 
bodies  or  two  houses  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  and  unwise 
corporate  legislation.  Frequently,  however,  the  decisions 
taken  by  boards  of  directors  of  large  corporations  are  more 
momentous  and  more  vitally  affect  the  economic  welfare  of 
stockholders  of  the  corporations  than  the  decisions  taken  by 
the  Alaska  Legislature  and  expressed  in  Territorial  laws 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  Territory. 

The  great  cities  of  our  country  containing  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  sometimes  millions  of  people  find  no  occasion 
for  a  municipal  two-house  legislative  system.  The  people 
well  know  that  such  a  system  would  be  cumbersome,  ineffi- 
cient, and  lend  itself  to  the  dodging  of  responsibility.  And 
yet  the  legislation — the  ordinances — of  municipal  legislative 
bodies  bear  just  as  vitally  upon  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  municipality  as  do  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Legislature  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska.    In  our 
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Bsunldpalltla  in  AlMkm  we  hi  v«  found  no  occasion  to  Kt  op 
t«o  attnmoo  oonnrth  or  a  fgnmon  council  of  two  bodies. 


and  moat  of  ua.  If  the  Idea  werf  inggested,  wxxiki  think  of  It  as 
absurd. 

No  manklpahty  and  no  cariontloa  can  afford  a  bicameral 
kclsiature  or  board  of  directars.  How.  then,  can  Alaska 
afford  tt?  Onty  beeaoM  the  wo-house  system  possesses  the 
false  sanctity  which  may  siinetlmes  aocompany  age  and 
because  the  price  is  paid  out  1 1  the  public  treasury.  In  fact, 
X  sm  oonvtnced  that  if  the  p  eople  of  the  United  States  did 
DOC  have  a  lentus  for  demoqacy,  the  two-house  legislature 
wouki  scarcely  work  at  alL 

CXJcisHierabie  finpha^s  haslbeen  placed  about  the  dangvr 
of  hasty  leflslatlon  If  a  one-fiouae  legislature  shoukl  be  set 
up.  I  hare  already  adirerted  <  o  the  real  danger  of  hasty  and 
ill-considered  legislation  throagh  the  operation  of  the  con- 
ference committees  under  a  t  wo-house  system.  It  would  be 
a  simple  enough  matter.  If  a  >ne-house  legislature  should  be 
estabhsbed  In  Alaska,  to  prov  ide  In  the  enabling  act  for  the 
lapae  of  sufficient  time  betwee  a  the  IntrodiKtlon  of  a  bill  and 
Itfi  final  consideration  and  Missage  to  afford  everyone  an 
opporttmlty  for  dlscusslan,  dtbate.  and  thought.  In  setting 
up  the  one-house  legislature  Ici  ?febraska  this  was  taken  care 
of  by  providing  that  no  bill  t  nay  be  placed  on  third  reading 
and  final  passage  untQ  5  let^  ilatlve  days  after  its  initial  ref- 
erence to  the  committee  on  <  nroUoMnt  or  review,  or  until  2 
legislative  days  after  its  reference  to  the  third  reading  file, 
nor  until  printed  copies  (tf  tt  e  bill  in  final  form  for  passage 
have  been  on  the  desks  of  tli  e  members  for  at  least  1  legis- 
lative day.  Similar  provision  could  easily  be  made  to  prevent 
hasty  action  if  a  one-house  le  gislature  should  be  prorided  for 
Alaska.  To  say  that  two  he  uses  are  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  hasty  legislation  is  x>  overlook  the  fact  that  such 
action  may  be  abaolutely  bar-ed  in  another  and  mere  effec- 
tive way. 

Recently  there  was  sent  ine  copy  of  pamphlet  entitled 
"An  Appeal  to  the  Voters  al  Alaska  to  Defend  Their  Pull 
Territorial  Form  of  Govern  nent."  The  title  of  the  next 
p^ge  is  "Shall  Alaska's  Ameican  Territorial  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment Be  Destroyed  or  Eeveloped?"  The  cover  of  this 
pamphlet  bears  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  one-house 
legislature  is  the  first  step  ix  an  organized  plan  to  create  a 
full,  oentrallaed.  bureaucratic  form  of  government  in  Alaska 
through  a  'unlcamo'al  or  one-house  legislature,  without 
check  or  balance,  the  Nazi-^3erman  type."  Another  pam- 
phlet suggests  that  'T)elegite  DmoitD  would  destroy  our 
American  form  of  represents  tive  government  in  Alaska  and 
substitute  the  communistic  uid  fascistic  unicameral  legis- 
lature." 

During  prohibition  dajrs,  11  one  man  did  not  like  another 
and  wished  to  hold  him  up  io  scorn  and  ridicule,  he  some- 
times referred  to  the  latter  a  s  a  bootlegger  or  a  moonshiner. 
Nowadays  other  terms  are  us  id.  and  the  "Nasi."  or  "Pasctst." 
or  "Communist"  is  applied  te  thoae  people  or  to  those  meas- 
mes  which  individuals  do  no  i  favor,  gmd  frequently  the  de- 
rogatory word  is  so  applied  aitthout  foundation  in  fact.  As  I 
have  already  Aown.  the  one -house  system  is  the  exact  op- 
posite and  the  very  coniradi  :tlon  of  the  Nazi  or  FYiscist  or 
Communist  or  any  other  kind  of  dictatorship  and.  in  fact, 
a  one-house  legl^ture  is  leaDy  a  more  simple  form  of 
democracy  aikl  a  form  more  immediately  responsible  to  the 
peojrie  than  a  two-house  syst  m. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  lone  will  be  misled  or  dismayed 
by  the  bad  names  which  tie  advocates  of  the  two-house 
system  may  apply  to  a  one-ltouse  legislature.    In  fact.  I  am 


somewhat  amaaed  that   such 
argrmienc  which  ought  to  be 
of  reason 
"Hje  opponents  of  the  on« 


the  setting  up  of  the  one-hoiise  system  will  somehow  lead  to 


dlcUtorshlp.  but  that  again 


3  simply  frivolous.    The  estab- 


Bsfament  of  a  one-house  legiJlative  system  in  Alaska  will  not 
change  In  any  respect  the  OnstitutJon  of  the  United  States 
and  every  dtlxen  will  still  enjoy  the  iMrotecUon  oi  that  great 


terms  should   be   used   in   an 
maintained  on  the  high  i^ane 

-house  legislature  suggest  that 


instrument.  Nor  will  the  establishment  of  a  one-house  legis- 
lature in  Alaska  affect  in  any  respect  the  veto  power  of 
the  Governor.  Those  of  us  who  support  the  one-house  sys- 
tem have  no  such  thing  In  view.  The  Governor's  veto  power 
may  well  be  a  check  upon  unwise  and  hasty  legislation  be- 
cause a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  to  override  it.  That  Is 
not  unreasonable.  If  a  legislative  measure  Is  really  of  suffi- 
cient Importance  to  be  demanded  by  the  people  and  to  be 
in  their  interest.  It  is  highly  Improbable  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  cannot  be  obtained  for  that  legislation.  But  under  the 
present  system  we  have  a  condition  where  it  may  be  within 
the  power  of  one-sixth  of  all  the  members  of  the  legislature 
to  not  only  veto,  but  to  absolutely  prevent,  the  passage  of  a 
hill,  and  one-eighth  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  with 
the  veto  of  the  Governor  may  be  able  definitely  to  forbid  the 
enactment  of  any  measure. 

This  is  not  the  best  and  highest  type  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  veto  power  of  the  Governor  is  a 
wise  provision  of  law  t)ecause  it  requires  reconsideration  of  a 
measure  which  has  passed  and  which  the  Governor  deems 
unwise  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  I  do  not  care  to  go 
further  than  that.  It  is  quite  proper  on  such  occasions  to 
require  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  pass  a  bill  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  but  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  require  legislation  to  have  more  than  five-sixths 
of  ail  of  the  members  of  lx)th  houses  of  the  legislatiu-e  in 
order  to  enact  it  or  more  than  seven-eighths  of  all  of  the 
members  in  order  to  override  the  Governor's  veto. 

The  question  of  a  full  territorial  form  of  government  is 
not  involved.  All  Alaskans  have  always  understood  the 
phrase  "full  terntorial  form  of  government"  means  tbe 
granting  of  further  power  and  authority  to  the  legislature, 
and  particularly  full  legislative  and  administrative  control 
over  the  fisheries  and  over  the  fur  and  game.  That  phrase 
has  never  been  considered  to  have  any  reference  to  a  legis- 
lature of  two  houses  or  any  other  number  of  houses,  but 
only  to  self-government  to  the  largest  possible  degree  under 
territorial  status.  Nor  is  there  involved  in  this  jn-oposal  any 
plan  of  shifting  the  apportionment  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. All  one  has  to  do  is  to  read  the  referendum  to  see 
that  is  true.  The  referendum  act  simply  calls  for  an  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  of  the  voters  of  Alaska  as  to  whether 
a  one-house  legislature  is  desired.  There  is  nothing  else 
in  it  and  to  read  anything  else  in  it  is  to  draw  upon  fancy 
or  imagination  or  some  other  unreal  thing.  In  the  language 
of  the  late  great  Will  Rogers,  such  a  suggestion  is  as  un- 
substantial as  soup  made  from  the  ghost  of  the  shadow  of  a 
pigeon  that  had  starved  to  death. 

Please  remember  that  a  one-house  legislature  is  essentially 
more  democratic  than  a  two-house  system.  It  is  a  move 
not  toward  dictatorship  but  away  from  it.  It  is  a  move  in 
favor  of  greater  legislative  control  by  the  people  of  the 
Territory.  It  is  giving  democracy  a  better  chance  to  exercise 
and  function. 

At  the  present  moment  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  one- 
house  referendum  is  carried  by  a  substantial  majority  and 
If  Congress  should  act  favorably  upon  the  wishes  of  the 
people  as  so  expressed,  then  the  details  of  the  plan,  such 
as  the  size  of  the  legislature  and  the  apportionment  of 
memtjers.  should  be  worked  out  by  the  legislature  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  and  by  the  legislature  recommended  to  Con- 
gress, for  I  am  siire  that  the  members  of  the  legislature 
who  will  be  elected  on  September  13.  1938,  will  be  just  as 
anxious  to  follow  the  will  of  the  people  of  Alaska  as  any 
other  person  can  p(^is.<^!bly  be  Perhaps  the  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Memorial  No.  3  which  passed  the  house  unani- 
mously in  1935.  as  before  stated,  may  serve  as  a  model. 

In  considering  this  matter  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  far-off 
days  when  we  ail  werr-  younger  and  when  Alaska  seemed 
even  more  the  land  of  promise.  Those  who  are  now  the 
old-timers  in  the  Territory  wouJd  not  have  gone  to  Alaska 
if  they  had  been  turnd  about  undertaking  new  things.  One 
of  the  most  admirable  and  z»stful  characteristics  of  the  early 
Alaskans  was  their  undoubted  spirit  of  adventure— adventure 
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controlled  by  reason.     White  they  revered  trmditltaB.  they 

respected  It  as  a  teacher,  not  a  Jailer. 

The  same  Intelligent  spirit  that  Induced  us  then  to  sesuxh 
the  far  horlaons  should  lead  us  at  the  present  moment  not  to 
blindly  reject  the  proposal  of  the  one-house  legislature  on 
the  fictitious  ground  that  It  is  un-American  or  undemocratic, 
or  Nazi,  or  has  in  It  the  elements  of  dictatorship,  but  should 
rather  lead  us  to  make  a  searching  and  critical  examination 
of  all  of  Its  features  and  then  to  reject  it  if  we  find  that  H  is 
not  suited  to  our  needs,  but  to  adopt  tt  for  our  use  if  we  find 
It  right  and  good. 


Minnesota  Admitted  to  the  Union  80  Years  Ago 

Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  W.  JOHNSON 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  10.  19 3i 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conformity 
with  consent  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  people 
generally — especially  my  friends  in  Minnesota — to  the  fact 
that  80  years  ago  today,  May  11,  1858,  Minnesota  became  a 
member  of  this  indivisible  fraternity  of  American  Common- 
wealths, the  United  States  of  America. 

Eighty  years  ago  today,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives spent  some  hours  in  debate  on  whether  or  not 
my  State  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  voted  affirmatively,  157  to  38.  It  also  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  report  that  the  most  telling  argument,  and  the  most 
profound  exposition  of  the  constitutional  questions  involved, 
were  given  by  a  distinguished  Member  from  the  South,  Mr, 
Stephens,  of  Georgia. 

I  have  found  my  research  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
debate  most  interesting.  They  are  contained  In  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  which  was  a  predecessor  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  verbatim  account  is  given  in  the  record 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  first  session. 

Curiously  enough,  there  was  a  constitutional  question  in- 
volved, and  had  it  not  been  settled  according  to  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  Congressman  Stephens,  the  subsequent 
history  of  Minnesota,  and  no  doubt  of  other  States,  would 
have  been  considerably  different.  The  question  revolved 
about  the  proposition  that  those  of  foreign  birth  were  not 
properly  voters  within  the  States  of  the  residence. 

Many  thousands  of  those  Minnesota  pioneers  who  came 
Into  the  territory  and  civilized  a  wilderness,  whose  courage, 
endurance,  and  resourcefulness  make  an  incomparable  ro- 
mance of  the  history  of  Minnesota,  were  of  foreign  birth. 
They  came  mostly  from  northern  EiUDpe,  from  the  land  of 
our  forefathers — Sweden,  Norway,  Oennany,  Denmark,  Pin- 
land,  Poland,  and  France,  as  well  as  from  England,  Ireland, 
and  even  Iceland.  They  were  a  hardy  people  and  they  have 
reared  a  hardy  State,  which  has  brought  forth  such  na- 
tionally known  figures  as  Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  John  Lind. 
John  A.  Johnson.  Knute  Nelson,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Sen- 
ator Henrik  Shlpetead,  and  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
of  them  all,  our  late  Gov.  Floyd  B.  Olson. 

Our  ancestors  held  a  convention,  delegates  to  which  were 
elected  by  the  people,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress 
of  1857.  They  proposed  a  State  constitution  and  aw>lied 
for  admission  as  a  State.  Objection  was  raised,  however, 
because  not  all  of  these  pioneers  who  voted  in  the  Territory 
of  Minnesota  were  fUll-fledged  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
TTiey  were  referred  to  as  aliens,  though  it  was  shown  during 
the  debate  in  Congress  on  that  day  that  they  were  not  aliens 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  and  that  they  had  foresworn 
allegiance  to  the  lands  of  their  birth  and  had  sworn  to 
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uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  thus  declanng 
their  intention  to  become  dtlaens. 

Congressman  Stephens  defended  the  ooostttatlonal  right 
of  the  States  to  determine  for  themselves  who  should  or 

should  not  vote,  and  pointed  out,  as  a  defender  of  StaU^ 
rights,  that  this  was  a  prerogative  which  never  had  been 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Govemraejot.  He  referred  also  to 
the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  who.  hi  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  held  that  "people"  and  "citizens"  were  synonymous. 
Then  he  gave  some  history,  which  I  think  is  Interesting  to 
quote : 

ITpon  this  subj«ct  oT  alten  suffrage,  about  vhlcb  w«  have  beaid 
so  much  lately — 

Said  Congressman  Stephens— 

I  wish  m  this  connection  to  give  a  brief  history.  I  state  to  thla 
House  that  the  principle  was  reeogniaBd  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
which  was  before  the  Oovernment  was  formed. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  act  of  7th  August.  1789.  soon  after  the 
Oovernment  was  formed,  one  of  the  flnrt  aete  signed  by  Washing- 
ton— an  act  making  provisions  for  carrying  out  that  ordinance 

It  was  recognized  In  the  territory  south,  in  the  ^mimb^o^  qx  Kortb 
Carolina,  on  the  3d  August,  1790. 

It  was  again  recognized  In  the  bill  creating  a  govcRunent  for 
the  Territory  of  Tennessee  on  the  26th  May,  1780. 

It  was  recognized  In  the  act  settling  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  creating  the  Mississippi  Territory,  on  the  7th  April, 
1798. 

It  was  recognized  In  a  supplemental  act  to  the  last,  on  the  10th 
May.  1800. 

It  was  recognised  In  the  division  of  Indiana  Territory  on  the 
8d  February,  1809. 

It  was  recognized  In  an  act  for  Illinois  Territory  on  the  20th 
May.  1812. 

It  was  recognized  In  the  act  organizing  the  Michigan  Territorial 
government:  the  date  of  this  I  do  not  recollect. 

But  I  cannot  take  up  my  time  by  referring  to  other  instances  in 
their  order.  I  know  that  In  some  cases  voting  In  the  Territories 
was  restricted  to  citizens.  This  was  the  case  In  the  TBrrltorles  of 
Missouri.  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico;  while  alien 
suflTrage  was  again  recognized,  in  express  terms,  In  the  TBrrltories 
of  Oregon,  Minnesota.  Washington,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

Of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who.  In  some  form  or 
another,  gave  the  principle  tbeir  aanctlon  either  in  the  Terrltorlet 
or  States  may  be  mentioned  Washington,  the  elder  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison.  Jackson,  Polk,  Plllmore,  and  Pierce. 

There  was  quite  an  argument  about  Minnesota's  Territorial 
constitution  also,  but  it  was  shown  that  discrepancies  be- 
tween this  and  the  Federal  document  could  be  ironed  out 
quite  as  easily  after  admission  to  the  Union  as  before.  Soma 
of  the  States  indeed  stipulated  the  terms  under  which  its 
citizens  might  or  might  not  vote,  and  of  this  Congressman 
Stephens  said: 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  that  the  eonstttutlon  of  Illinois  hai 
such  a  clause  Is  she  not  an  equal  In  this  Union?  Why  not  rule 
her  out?  Indiana  has  strch  a  clause.  Why  not  rule  her  out? 
Wisconsin  has  such  a  clause.  I  have  the  Journal  here.  When 
\^iscon8ln  was  admitted  In  1848  Mr  Calhocn  was  In  his  seat 
and  he  did  not  even  call  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tt.  And  yet  we 
are  told  that  this  Is  a  great  and  dangerous  example  we  are  aettlnf 
If  we  admit  Minnesota  on  an  equal  footing  with  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Mlclilgan.  Wisconsin,  and  all  of  the  States.  Deprive  her  of  this 
great  right,  would  she  be  their  equal?  Are  Illinois  and  Sooth 
Carolina  now  equal?  Are  Indiana  and  Massachusetts  ik)W  equalt 
Why,  then,  If  you  deny  Minnesota  the  power  that  ininols  and  In- 
diana have,  will  she  be  equal  to  them?  Things  equal  to  one  an- 
other are  equal  to  each  other.  If  those  in  the  Union  new  are 
equal,  will  not  Minnesota  be  unequal  if  you  deprive  her  of  this 
right?  If  you  put  upon  her  a  condltloD  you  have  never  put  upon 
these  others,  will  you  not  make  her  unequal?  And  tf  you  brine 
her  In,  would  she  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  her  sister  Btateef 
If  she  confers  sufTrage  upon  those  bom  abroad,  who  purge  them- 
selves of  their  foreign  allegiance  and  swear  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  she  has  the  right  to  do  so.  Any  State 
In  the  Union  now  has  the  same  right  If  any  see  fit  to  exercise  tt. 
The  several  States  cannot  confer  clttaenShlp  of  the  United  States 
upon  any  tiody  or  class  of  persons,  but  every  State,  In  her  sovereign 
capacity,  has  a  rlpht  to  say  who  shall  vote  at  elections  In  that 
State.  Let  us,  then,  drop  this  objection;  let  us  admit  Minnesota, 
and  let  her  come  In  dotiied  with  all  the  sovereignty  that  the 
other  States  possess. 

And  so  it  turned  out,  by  a  vote  of  157  to  38,  in  full  recog- 
nition of  the  statesmanship  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Such  statesmanship  I  am  sure  is  emulated  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  today:  and  it  is  my  hope  and  full  as- 
surance that,  in  the  consideralk}n  ol  the  many  vital  and 
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unprecedented  probleins  now 
the  dear  thought,  calm  Judgment 
that  has  erer  characterlaed  thes; 
greatest  goremment.  the  meet 
history. 


US,  we  shall  be  guided  by 

and  unhesitating  courage 

Houses  of  Congress,  the 

ilemocratlc  government  in 


Rooserelt  and  4>eiBocrac7 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  WILLIAM 

OF  CONKECtlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Mai  11.  193t 


M.    CITRON 


RADIO  ADDRKB8  OP  HON.  J08XP  X  B.  KKKNAN.  MAT  7.  1S08 


Mr  CITRON.    Mr.  Speaker 
remarks  In  the  Rscou.  I  include 
by  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Keenan.  the 
General  of  the  United  States. 
Young  Democrats  of  Connecticu 
Conn..  May  7.  1938: 


unper  the  leave  to  extend  my 
he  following  radio  address 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney 

before  the  convention  of  the 
Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven, 


gUMtS 


tco 
yoar 


f  w  tor»' 


Mr    ChjOrman,  dlstlikgulBhed 
Connecticut.  I  am  more  than  pleaiae^ 
•cUlreaamg  stich  •  repreteoUtlve 
brrshlp  of  that  organization  which 
of  tht  Oemocratlc  Party  throughout 

I  have  a  warm  feeling  for  your 
sister  State — Rhode  laland.     While  I 
OoTf-mment  Z  have  had  tha  hoiiar 
aaalstant    to    Connecticut's    moat 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 

H!s  career  has  been  truly  one  of 
of  you  are  as  proud  of  him  aa  we 
to  know  and  lovt  him  for  the  man  hi 

It  is  my  Intention  to  talk  to  you 
and  Democracy.    On  Rooaevelt 
dunncrattc  process  In  America — a 
the  j\martcan  people  In  1934  In  the 
that  year. 

Ori  democracy  becauae  In  a  world 
Ing-  -in  an  era  whea  old  values  not 
dnitroyed — It  still  stands  out  as  the 
•zpnsaslon  of  the  will  of  a  free  peop^ 

I   do  not   need   to  recaJl   to  your 
ccuiitry  met  and  weathered  In  1833 

The  memory  of  those  days  Is  all 
It   huB  left   Its  bitter  Imprees  on 
eren  yet  we  are  still  stniggUnc  bad 
wr  were  pliuiged. 

Nor  am  I  tonight,  except  In  a  mos  , 
to   what  might  be   termed   the 
brought  us  there.     SuAce  It  to  say 
thlnfs  was  shattered,  and  men  and 
and  low.  for  one  sickening  moment 

And  no  womler!     Biid  they  not 
Workl  shaken  by  foroea  that  tbmmgmX 
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suddenly  became  Inartictilate  and  silent,  and  a  cold  and  nmnbing 

fear  spread  over  the  land. 

Small  men  who  had  striven  and  saved  and  mortgaged  the  pres- 
ent to  achieve  a  competence  and  a  freehold  In  the  future  fotmd 
the  present  had  kicked  the  bottom  out  of  their  world,  and  for  the 
moment  there  seemed  to  exls:  not  only  no  future  but  even  no 
past.  Big  men  stared  like  frightened  children  In  terror  at  the 
edifice  they  had  built,  now  tumbled  in  ruin  about  them.  So  from 
the  heights  to  the  depths.  In  what,  now  looking  back,  seemed  the 
twinJtling  of  an  eye 

What  had  happened?  What  was  wrong?  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  country  The  good  earth  still  produced  In  abun- 
dance There  was  wheat,  yet  men  cried  out  fnr  bread  There  was 
work,  yet  men  walked  hur.gry  in  the  cities  that  bulged  with  the 
stuff  of  life. 

No  foreign  foe  had  planted  hl.s  'egions  upon  our  shore.  What 
was  wrong?  What  was  the  cnu.se  of  thl.s  want  In  the  midst  of 
plenty?  Why  had  men  suddenly  sick^-ned  and  grown  pale?  There 
was  only  one  rea-son-  and,  looking  back  now  along  the  road  we  have 
come  since  those  days  of  disl!lii.=;:nn  we  know  it  U  the  only  an- 
swer—rugged IndlviduaUsm  had  failed  It  had  taken  u.s  to  the 
heights  and  spread  before  u.s  for  the  moment  all  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  If  failing  down  we  would  adore  It.  We  did.  And  in 
a  fla.sh  It  swept  away  the  vision  and  flung  us  down  into  the 
depths. 

No  man  knew  what  the  future  held.  Would  we  go  the  way  of 
Europe?  Had  our  democratic  experiment  failed?  And.  If  capl- 
talusm  had  fallen,  would  It  take  with  it  our  form  of  government 
also^     These  were  the  thoughts  men  dared  not  speak. 

Ail  eyes  txirned  to  the  new  Goverrunent  at  Washington  and  to  the 
man  and  the  party  into  whose  hands  the  American  people  had 
ertrusted  the  terrific  task  of  rehabilitation.  It  was  an  occasion 
like  those  fateful  days  in  1861  when  Buchanan  walked  out  of  the 
White  House  with  the  Union  crumbling  about  him  while  the 
country  waited  with  awesome  exf)ectancy  for  the  advent  of  L>incoln. 

In  those  early  days  of  1933  there  was  no  talk  of  dictatorship  but 
there  was  of  revolution  No  one  said  then  that  Rooeevelt  was 
aiming  at  the  crown  The  ticker-tape  specialists  had  become 
strangely  silent  The  bankers  and  the  prophets  of  prosperity  for- 
ever had  taken  to  the  hills  The  press  purred  In  a  chorus  of  ap- 
proval and  there  was  no  cry  of  Fascist  cr  Communist.  Por  onoe 
ti:ie  country  made  common  cause  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
disaster. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  storm  subsided  and  the  ruin  of  the  hurri- 
es ue  been  swept  away,  no  sooner  was  it  seen  that  democracy  had 
been  saved  and  vindicated,  when  the  question  was  raised.  Whose 
dfmocracy?  The  great  masses  of  the  American  people  felt  It  vraa 
tt.eirs;  that  the  destructive  philosophy  of  laissez  faire  and  Indi- 
vidualism run  riot  had  given  away  at  last  to  that  of  the  greater 
gCKXl  for  the  greatest  possible  numtjer.  and  that  distributive  Justice 
after  all  would  play  some  part  In  the  newly  rehabilitated  industrial 
and  economic  order  They  felt  that  a  new  era  had  dawned.  They 
had  demanded  that  the  abuses  of  the  past  and  the  defects  In  our 
industrial  and  business  economy  that  had  brought  it  to  the  brink 
of  ruin  should  be  remedied  so  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  us. 

They  were  to  be  disillusioned  however,  for  those  who  believed 
that  the  Government  had  no  obligations  to  the  people  as  a  whole 
save  to  guarantee  to  them  political  liberty  were  determined  that 
there  was  to  be  no  tinkering  with  the  economic  and  industrial 
dynasty  that  the  philo.sophy  of  individual l.sm  and  lalssez  faire  had 
built  up  over  the  years  Political  liberty  was  one  thing  but 
economic  liberty  was  another 

The  storm  was  over  The  sun  was  shining  once  again  and  they 
w«  re  not  to  surrender  either  for  the  purpose  of  recovery  or  reform 
those  things  which  they  believed  honestly  and  sincerely,  if  you  will, 
to  be  their  right  and  prerogative.  They  were  determined  to  fight 
for  and  maintain  the  philosophy  and  the  srvstem  which  they  believed 
had  made  this  country  great     They  had  become  blind  to  its  defects. 

It  did  not  matter  Lf  this  philosophy  and  system  had  fostered  and 
permitted  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
favored  few  under  the  aegis  of  a  beneficent  Oovermnent.  It  did 
not  matter  becavise  they  were  far  removed  from  the  comprehension 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people  outalde 
thiilr  own  favored  group,  under  the  glaring  defects  of  the  system 
which  they  had  built,  either  must  remain  Just  a  step  from  want 
or  be  reduced  to  the  sheer  minimum  necessary  for  their  ohTslcal 
existence.  '^   ' 

iVny  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  to  remedy  thia 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  was  branded  by  them  as  socialistic  and  aa 
an  unwarranted  Interference  with  business.  While  every  school  boy 
knows  that  if  the  Socialists  had  their  way  not  only  wovild  this  group 
be  swept  away  but  the  right  to  private  property  Itself  denied  and 
obliterated. 

Still,  what  did  It  matter  to  them  if  the  President  of  the  United 
Ste-tes  was  trying  to  preserve  by  its  liberalization  the  capitalistic 
system?  Now  that  we  had  weathered  the  storm — to  them  it  waa 
whole  cake  or  none.  Indeed,  what  did  it  matter  if  this  purbUnd 
attitude  of  theirs  had  stirred  up  activity  upon  the  part  of  others — 
smill  In  number.  It  is  true-^who  would  abolish  capital  altogether 
and  with  It  private  property  and  seize  both  product  and  profit  for 
tht  mafses  or  the  sute?    It  mattered  nothing. 

Intrigued  and  reassured  by  the  vigor  of  their  convalescence,  they 
had  learned  nothing  on  the  bed  of  pain  from  which  they  bad  too 
reoentiy  sprung.    They  were  unwllliiig  to  pay  either  for  recovery  or 
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reform.  They  talked  of  dollars  while  men  starved,  as  If  the  dollar 
were  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  existence  not  only  of  government 
but  life  itself. 

Their  first  cry  was — when  they  were  able  to  stand  up  and  walk 
without  crutches — that  the  President  had  repudiated  the  platform 
upon  which  he  was  elected.  You  have  heard  that  cry  and  so  have 
I — but  not  so  much  lately.  Por  they  kn,ow  that  no  political  plat- 
form in  the  history  of  our  Government  has  been  followed  with  such 
fidelity. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  its  general  objectives  and  see  for 
ourselves  what  has  been  accomplished.  Take  a  look  at  what  was 
said  about  competitive  tariffs  and  foreign  trade  by  reciprocal  agree- 
ments and  ask  ourselves  what  our  Government  has  dene  along  this 
line  Read  about  unemployment  and  old-age  Insurance — the  prom- 
ise of  an  adequate  Army  and  Navy  in  a  world  racked  by  war  aiid 
rumors  of  war.  the  antlmonopoly  and  farm  planks. 

Read  also  the  pledge  to  conserve  water  power  and  natural  re- 
sources in  the  public  Interest,  the  promise  to  protect  Investors  by 
requiring  publicity  on  security  offerings;  and  the  plank  on  bank 
reform  and  the  restriction  of  credit  for  speculative  purposes.  Read 
the  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  "good  neighbor"  In  foreign 
affairs — the  promise  of  cooperation  with  the  other  nations  In  our 
Western  Hemisphere  and  determine  for  yourselves  how  well  those 
promises  and  those  pledges  have  been  kept. 

There  was  something,  too,  said  about  economy,  but  nothing  was 
ever  said  about  economy  at  the  expense  of  human  misery  and 
hungry  men.  There  was  talk,  too,  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  the  interests  of  economy, 
but  those  who  hurled  the  economy  pledge  back  In  our  teeth 
scuttled  that  by  raising  every  bogey  man  in  their  repertoire  in 
their  endeavor  to  hamper  Roosevelt  at  every  step  of  the  way. 
There  was  no  talk  by  them,  however,  when  it  came  to  the  millions 
under  the  old  regime  that  were  shoveled  Into  corporations  and 
banks  that  were  falling  because  they  had  left  the  banking  busi- 
ness for  that  of  speculation.  It  all  depends  upon  whose  ox  Is 
gored  and  to  whom  the  money  went. 

But  there  Is  talk  of  the  mllilons  that  went  to  feed  and  rehabili- 
tate Americans  In  the  foma  of  direct  relief.  And  there  is  talk 
about  the  millions  that  went  into  public  works,  and  there  Is  a 
great  hullabaloo  being  raised  about  the  public  debt  and  who 
is  going  to  pay  for  the  "wild  orgy"  of  spending  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  about  to  embark  upon.  And  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
It  all?     You  may  rest  assured  that  they  won't  If  they  can  avoid  It. 

The  public  debt  of  this  country  when  Roosevelt  became  Presi- 
dent for  the  first  time  on  March  4,  1933,  was  approximately  22 
billions.  Today.  In  the  midst  of  a  temporary  recession,  with  no 
banks  closed  and  with  tlie  financial  structure  and  credit  of  the 
country  unimpaired.  It  amounts  to  about  40  biUlons — an  increase 
of  18  billions  in  5  years — money,  which  has  not  been  wasted,  but 
which  has  been  spent  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country  and 
Its  citizens.  Billions  spent  In  America  on  Americans,  not  In  1 
year,  but  in  5  years.  Is  that  waste?  Compare  It,  then,  with  the 
42  billions  spent  by  the  American  people  during  the  World  War, 
not  for  purposes  of  rehabilitation  and  construction,  but  for  the 
work  of  hate. 

Where  are  those  war  blUlons  now?  Where  are  the  400  millions 
of  dollars  that  were  lost  to  depositors  In  the  banks  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1930.  the  675  mllilons  that  were  lost  In  1931, 
the  600  millions  that  were  lost  In  1932  and  the  500  millions  tliat 
were  lost  in  1833?  Over  two  billions  In  all.  Not  to  mention  the 
staggering  and  colossal  amount  of  money  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1929 — losses  that  can  never  be  retrieved. 

So  when  It  comes  to  waste,  it  Is  another  case  of  the  boy  who 
cried  "wolf." 

For  how  can  it  be  reasonably  or  truthftUIy  said  that  the  millions 
of  dollars  spent  on  great  public  works,  the  miles  of  new  highways, 
the  new  public  buildings,  the  schools,  the  hospitals,  and  the  mil- 
lions which  have  been  poured  into  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  are  wasted? 
They  are  capital  assets,  created  by  the  money  of  all  the  jieople  of 
this  country,  which  have  provided  employment  for  thousands, 
stimulated  private  business,  and  added  to  rather  than  diminished 
the  public  wealth. 

If  this  is  waste  and  profligate  spending,  then  It  is  waste  and 
spending  of  a  strange  kind,  for  the  Govenunent  and  the  people 
of  this  country  have  certainly  been  benefited  much  more  than 
they  were  by  the  forty-two  billions  spent  to  fight  Europe's  battle, 
for  which  they  got  nothing  except  repudiated  debts,  ingratitude, 
and  disillusionment,  and — something  mwe  tragic  still — thousands 
of  empty  chairs  In  thousands  of  American  homes. 

If  we  were  engaged  today  in  a  conflict  with  a  first-class  power, 
there  would  be  no  talk  of  waste  or  balancing  the  Budget.  It 
would  be  "give  untU  It  hurts"  not  only  of  your  substance  and 
your  wealth  but  of  your  youth. 

Let  us  go  further — let  us  look  at  the  factors  that  caused  the 
debacle  of  1929  and  conditions  as  they  exist  in  this  year  of  1938. 
nien  we  had  bank  credit  stretched  to  the  snapping  point — and  It 
snapped.  Today  we  have  a  sound  banking  system  with  the  added 
bulwark  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  behind  It. 

Then  we  had  enormous  private  debt  and  consumer  credit  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  limits.  Today  private  debt  is  comparatively 
small.  Then  building  construction  had  reached  tmheard-of  highs 
and  there  was  tremendous  industrial  overproduction.  Today  great 
demand  exists  in  hotising  aod  other  fields  and  production  Is  tre- 
mendously curtailed. 


Then  everybody  was  In  everything  from  the  market  to  real  estate 
and  from  real  estate  to  the  market.  Money  rates  were  high  and 
going  higher.  Today  there  is  no  unbridled  speculation  and  an 
abundance  of  cheap  money.  TTien  foreign  trade — yea;  but  foreign 
trade  built  on  a  false  bottom.  Today  not  so  much  but  getting 
better,  and  what  there  Is  on  a  sounder  basis. 

What  holds  us  back?  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  bualneaamen 
the  country  over  are  waiting  for  the  word.  Factories  long  to  hear 
once  more  the  swir.g  of  the  hammer  and  the  hum  of  machinery. 
Millions  of  men  stand  at  their  gates  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  whistle. 

What  holds  us  back?  The  attitude  of  a  powerful  coterie  pomtm 
ing  great  wealth,  who  cannot  see  that  the  game  Is  up  and  that  the 
sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  acqtilesce  In  the  (xspxilar  will.  They  want 
tb»  profit  83rBtem.  and  so  do  you  and  I.  and  so  do  the  great  bulk  of 
the  American  people.  Por  private  property  Is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  a  sound  economy  can  be  built,  and  with  the  right  of  private 
property,  of  course,  as  a  corollary,  goes  the  right  of  an  honest  and 
a  fair  profit. 

But  they  want  it  untrammeled  and  unrestricted  with  Its  uses  and 
its  abuses.  Profit  to  the  hilt  is  what  they  really  want,  and  they 
will  not  give  up  without  a  struggle.  Tliey  accepted  1933  in  panlo 
and  in  fear,  but  you  and  I  know  how  bitterly  they  fought  against 
1936.  The  stupendous  victory  of  that  year  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  policies  did  not  awe  them.  They  turned  to 
the  courts  determined  to  wage  the  battle  on  another  front,  but 
even  the  courts  deserted  them.  And  what  they  glibly  had  pro- 
claimed was  not  the  American  way  and  was  unconstitutional  they 
suddenly  found  had  been  stamped  with  the  hallmark  of  constitu- 
tionality.    Again  Rooeevelt  and  Democracy  had  been  vindicated. 

Today  they  have  lost  the  war  on  all  fronts.  They  fought  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  Social  Security  Act. 
They  fought,  and  are  fighting,  the  Wagner  and  the  minimum-wage 
laws,  giving  up  the  courts  which  held  them  valid  and  are  now 
looking  for  weakness  in  the  armor  of  Congress. 

Only  yesterday  the  news  from  Florida  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  confirmed  the  most  hardened  of  the  die-harda  among 
them  that  victory  at  the  polls  is  a  nUrage  and  a  delusl(Hi. 

Why  not  accept  the  inevitable  and  bow  to  the  expressed  will  of 
the  American  people?  The  system  of  private  profit  Is  aafe  and 
because  It  has  been  saved  by  the  man  who  beitoved  and  believea 
In  It  and  who  had  the  conunon  sense  and  the  good  Judgnoent  to 
realize  that  unless  strengthened  by  reform  It  carried  within  Iteelf 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction  and  of  the  political  system  which 
nurtured  it  and  protects  it. 

The  war  Is  over.  Let  capital  then  and  labor,  too,  accept  that  fact 
with  tolerance  and  forbearance.  Let  them  accept  It  with  the 
gallantry  of  those  heroes  of  the  South  and  North  who  accepted 
the  finality  of  the  decisions  of  '61  with  the  fortitude  and  "nagw^- 
nimlty  that  is  characteristic  of  Americans. 

Let  the  tumvUt  and  the  shouting  die.  We  stand  on  the  threabold 
of  a  new  and  better  era,  and  you,  Young  Democrats,  who  have 
helped  to  make  it  possible,  shoiild  go  forth,  determined  to  carry  on, 
so  that  what  happened  in  1929  shall  never  happen  again.  Ttie 
command  is  "Forward  1" 
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OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  11,  1938 


ARTICLE  BY   HON,   BRUCE  BARTON.    OF   NEW   YORK,   IN 
JUNE  COSMOPOLITAN 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Babton,  of  New  York,  for  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  and  appearing  in  the  June  Issue  of 
that  magazine,  entitled  "Let  Us  Take  the  Middle  Road": 
IK  THX  rcrsMon.  abottt  covnuntEirT  \'zsst7s  busikisb,  capttal  vntsxTa 

LABOR,  FASCISM  VZaStTS  COMlfTTI>nsU,  A  VAMOtre  PUBLICIST  AHD 
BTTSINTSSMAN,  WHO  HAS  JTTST  TURWED  TO  PUBUC  UTt,  POINTS  TO 
THE    RXAL   AMEEICAN    WAT    OVTT 

A  group  of  boy?  and  girls  between  the  ages  ctf  10  and  26  ham 
Just  left  my  office  here  in  Washington.  Its  members  are  part  of 
a  delegation  of  hundreds  who  chartered  busses  and  converged  on 
Congress  from  all  sections  of  the  cotmtry.  They  came  to  tell  their 
Representatives  that  they  have  no  money  to  finish  their  schooling; 
that  they  can  get  no  jobs;  that  they  see  no  hope  la  ttm  pceaant 
openOion  of  the  social  system. 
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Thcf  demanded  the  enactment  a',  two  Imm:  One  extending 
raetlj-  tbe  operations  of  the  P  W.  Jk.;  tbe  other  »  huge  >ubsldT  to 
p«7  Kbool  and  coUege  ezpenaea  of.  prTvlde  vocstlonal  training  tor. 
and  iiLsure  Joba  to  all  young  people  everywhere. 

•How  much  will  tt  cortr*  I  asked. 

Otui  said  three  billions  a  year:  and,  three  and  a  half  billions; 
anoth>rr  had  a  notion  that  the  three  htlUons  would  be  spread  over 
■event  1  years.  But  the  question  of  mat  did  not  Interest  them: 
they  'raved  It  airily  aside.  Part  of  tbe  money  would  come  back 
In  the  decreased  ezpensta  of  Juvenll*  crime,  but  even  il  nothing 
came  back  directly,  what  difference?  Is  It  not,  they  asked,  the 
respotaibiilty  of  the  State  to  glTe  ere  7  boy  and  girl  the  beat  pos- 
sible ! tart 7  What  better  uae  for  public  funds  than  an  mvestment 
in  education  anl  opportunity  for  youhf 

Afttr  they  had  filed  out  of  the  roim  I  aat  at  the  desk  a  Icng 
tune  i.nd  thought.  What  a  startling  ;ontrast  with  my  own  yoiath. 
Woulc  tt  ever  have  occurred  to  me  to  lay  my  troubles  on  the  braid 
shoulders  of  the  National  Oovemmcat?  Of  course  not.  Wash- 
Ingtoi   had  nothing  to  do  with  our  private  tribulations. 

It  '•'as  the  bxialiieaB  at  Waahlngtoii  to  manage  the  Army  and 
Navy,  deliver  our  letters,  and  that  wis  about  all.  Statesmen  were 
peopk  to  be  apfmiached  with  dflferesce.  I  should  have  been  em- 
barraflsad  in  the  office  of  a  CoogreEamui. 

But  thsas  youngstera  were  In  no  wa^  reticent.  They  said  bluntly. 
"Tou  are  otir  CongT««aaaan.  and  we  h  ive  come  to  know  where  you 
stand  "  (There  was  an  Implied  pronlae  of  reward  or  threat  of 
ponlKEunact.)  They  did  not  ask  mo;  thay  told  me,  and  In  no 
uneerialn  tarma. 

Sonte  of  my  readers  may  have  run  acroas  a  little  book  by  a 
Spanish  piofrasni  namixl  Ortega,  sailed  the  Revolt  of  the  Masses. 
Its  tliesla  la  that  since  tbe  year  1810  the  world  has  quite  sud- 
denly filled  up  Europe  which,  fron  the  sixth  century  to  the 
elghti<enth,  never  suceeded  in  paaslm ;  a  population  of   180,000,000, 

iuraped  all  at  once  to  more  than  Ml  .000.000.     The  United  States. 
Ikea  lae.  leaped  from  a  few  million   scattered  iJong  the   Atlantic 
coast  to  more  than  a  bundred  mllUoi  i  spread  across  the  continent. 

Thi>fla  extra  mUllozM  of  population,  says  Ortega,  came  Into  the 
picture  by  the  cooqueat  of  famine  and  plagues,  the  service  of 
sanltutton  and  preventive  medicine  Not  only  were  they  pre- 
serve.! from  starvation  and  the  ravage*  of  disease  they  were 
taugrt  to  read  and  write;  they  wert  given  the  ballot,  xnd  they 
were  told.  In  the  language  of  Rousieau  and  his  followers,  that 
they  had  certain  Inalienable  rlghU.     Not  duties,  but  rights. 

By  "maaaaa"  Ortega  means  not  sierely  those  lowest  in  the 
econcmlc  scale,  but  all  thoae.  rich  and  poor  alike,  who  think 
only  of  getting  from  soelety.  nc4  at  kll  of  giving  to  it.  Being  tn 
the  laajorlty,  he  amy,  these  are  n<w  in  control  of  the  world. 
They  have  taated  power,  they  havd  been  told.  In  Europe  and 
Amariea  alike,  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  larger  share  in  the  good 
things.  Advertlatng  has  told  them:  tie  schools  have  told  them,  the 
polttletana  have  toM  tham.  They  be  leva  it.  and  they  wlU  not  b« 
dMUad 

Of  ihoa*  yetmp  pvopla  who  cam*  to  w*  me.  most  of  thi>m 
ehUd'en  of  the  truma,  Ortaga  might  have  said;  "Theae  are  i^n- 
bolle  of  the  new  power  nf  the  msaaia"  Make  no  mistake,  there 
to  a  iorial  revolution  at  work  In  Amsrica.  Otvly  tht-MK*  will  luctt^ed 
In  public  life  who  can  eonvtnca  thai*  masaea  of  the  voters  that 
Ihey  are  able  to  trark  out  a  panmaantly  fair  and  right«oua 
tftatri  button  of  the  nation "i  opportuiilUoa  and  wealth. 

Dejbtleci  all  thia  will  cauaa  acuti  pain  to  aoma  of  my  more 
eonsirvative  fhtad*.  They  think  1  am  a  radical,  Just  as  th* 
radtctia  think  I  am  a  reactionary.  They  think,  these  lover*  of 
th*  c4d  America,  that  aoinehow.  aorna  tlmt,  w*  are  going  bi%clc 
Tliey  have  not  yt  baaa  wtUtnt  to  f  tea  th*  hard  fact  that,  while 
th*  nnanolal  po««r  may  lUU  abtdo  1 1  th*  "beat  section"  of  town. 
th*  iioliuoal  povar  haa  mov«4  pariaanantly  across  th*  railroad 
traeki. 

L*^  ua  not  kM  otinalTaa.  Rather,  bt  \h  try  to  picture  honestly 
what  has  happened  la  tha  paat  10  yaafa,  what  la  golnf  on  at 
th«  luomaat.  whar*  tha  futtira  Uaa 

Th>t  n*w  vra  f*U  fiat  on  Ita  faoa  lb  10»,  and  with  It  tumbled 
Mg  duatnam  and  tha  RopubUoaa  lartjr.  Blf  busln*«a,  mo  im- 
pregnabl*.  ao  lauded  as  tha  flower  of  our  Amartcan  genius,  turned 
out  ui  b*  JuBt  a  ooU««tlon  of  fallibl*  and  somewhat  terrified 
htman  being* I  And  tha  lUpublloaa  Party,  to  which  manr  of 
ta  hikd  ptifhisd  our  troth  la  boyh<od.  w«a  ravaalad  as  nU«U*- 
a|sd   rat  and  flabby  from  its  tone  }  ****  of  u&lntarrtiptad  poiwar. 

Bli)W  aftar  blow  laadad  on  th*  sol  m  plains  ol  us  bualnassttten. 
Ftm  w«  lost  our  moaay.  than  «•  lo  t  otir  polttloal  lnflu*nce,  and 
flnallf  thar*  bobbsd  up  a  lot  aC  «t)aamUa*d  youngatart  In  high 

Call  MM  who  trsatsi  Ui  sa  If  «a  w«  a  a  pubUe  maiUM*  instead  of 
ing,  as  w«  had  always  suapossd.    ha  buUdars  of  Amsrica.    For 
•  ytiirt.  and  sspaetally  tor  tb*  paat    >.  w*  haea  had  a  tough  Um*. 
avt  BOW  lb*  Mvw  Daal.  too,  has  tumblsd.    Sura  that  U  had 


tiaaa  asprsmnas  foraear:  boastttg.  m  tha  atarktt  ross.  that 
"we  iilaaasd  it  that  way,"  it  flada  it  tSx  all  at  oae*  boned  tn  th* 
■MM*  ararta  tiMM  swallowad  tip  pew  Mr.  Hoeevr  It  atiU  whistles 
loiidif,  but  tba  wmUHaa  roola  ao  om.  Uka  tha  aaw  era.  it  has 
Mlaii  an  baM  ttSMa.  aai  ta  Uiair  h<  arts  its  psopla  know  tt. 

Ivuata  bava  profa*  that  aslthst  Ug  bmtaass  nor  big  goaera* 
■M«i  al«M  aaa  wwvMa  a  psnaacantly  battar  Uf*  Th*  tim* 
«««i*l  ssMi  u  ba  Bora  for  fiaaliaaH  and  a  rrssb  spproach, 

Wtiaa  bmtBiai  »|a  that  ao  •matry  ta  blstory  a/ft  moved 
Ibrwiifd  •■  fan  as  llUi  eaa,  or  amifsd  m  blgb  s  l*val  of  gaasrai 


welfare,   that   Is  the   truth      Great   resources,   universal   education, 
on^anlsed  Industry,  and  thp  prottt  motive  worked  miracles. 

i;ut  with  this  wondfTful  proprrss  'here  chd  develop  grave  abuses. 
There  really  was  an  old  deal.  Most  of  us  In  the  lower  ranks  of 
builness  did  not  suspect  It:  even  the  generals  at  the  top  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  traditional  code  that  practices  now 
cor.demned  pave  them  no  pau.se  But  when  one  congressional 
Investigation  followed  another  with  shocking  revelations,  we  lesser 
folk  began  to  realize  that  thp  In.'^lders  had  been  enjoying  too  much 
of  iin  edge;  some  of  them  had  been  dealing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pack.  At  the  top  of  society  were  too  much  money  and  too  much 
po^7er 

Another  fact  that  we  mleht  as  well  admit  frankly  Is  that  busi- 
ness, so  capable  and  ingenious  In  Improvintr  and  selling  Its  prod- 
uct, was  far  less  progresslvf  in  its  human  relation.s.  Much  of  the 
tlire  it  was  behind  public  opinion  when  it  should  have  been  ahead. 
For  example,  there  wa-s  a  period  when  railroad  rebates  were 
legiil  Long  before  the  law  forbade  them,  the  conscience  of  the 
people  had  already  condemned  them  But  business  waited  and 
profited  by  the  slew  proces.ses  of  the  law. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  incorporation  of  foreign  holding 
conpanles  as  an  escape  from  taxation  was  entirely  legal.  Here, 
again,  before  the  law  caught  up  with  them,  the  people  had  begun 
to  suspect  that  ."something  was  wrong  Some  of  the  worst  things 
done  In  Wall  Street  In  the  twenties  were  legally  all  right,  but 
thcee  who  did  them  were  behind  the  march  of  public  sentiment 
and,  by  their  activities,  provided  much  of  the  opportunity  for  and 
pojmlar  acceptance  of  the  New  Deal. 

This  is  a  democracy  and  the  most  Important  question  that  can 
be  asked  l.s :  What  are  the  people  going  to  be  thinking  tomorrow? 
No:  even  yet  is  business  giving  to  this  question  the  primary  atten- 
tion  its   Importance   de.serves 

^Ve  still  think  of  unomploymont.  for  Instance,  as  a  temporary 
problem:  we  talk  as  if  a  few  changes  in  the  tax  laws  and  the 
repeal  of  ml-sceHaneoiis  Now  I>'al  mea.sures  would  create  such 
abindant  new  indii?*r:es  that  nil  the  people  who  want  Jobs  would 
be  put  to  work  at  once  But  unemployment  Is  world-wide. 
England  accepted  it  realistically  as  a  pernianent  phenomenon  of 
th'?  Industrial  age,  and  set  up  machinery  to  deal  with  It  on  that 
ba^ls 

The  sooner  we  follow  th"  Erc'.ish  ex.^mple  the  better  off  we  shall 
be  Unemployment  !s  the  hggest  buslne.^s  In  the  United  States. 
Gcvernment  and  indtistry  merely  add  to  their  burdens  and  expense 
by  trying  to  blame  it  on  e.irh  rther 

l3o  much  In  criticism  of  the  -hnrtcomlng?:  of  business.  Now  let  ua 
tu-n  tho  picture  around  f^r  n  minute  What  are  the  facts  about 
th?  New  Deal  as  the  harsh  light  of  the  depression  Is  beginning  to 
br  rvg  them  ouf 

Ptrst.  we  may  say  fairly  thr\t  the  major  problems  which  the  new 
dealers  promised  to  s«>ttle  are  stiil  far  from  any  settlement.  There 
vnn  at  least  lOOOOOOO  porous  dut  f  wurK  in  1933.  More  thaji 
»♦). 000  000.000  have  been  spnit  and  tlie  public  debt  has  reached 
a  terrifying  total.  But  some  lO.oooOOO  of  willing  workera  stUl  are 
out  of  work 

K  farm  bill  wm  rna*'ted  recently,  marking  th«  fifth  year  of  th* 
adminlstrnilon'i  rfftlmrntatioiA  of  nRriculture  Anyone  who  lla- 
teied  to  the  debate  on  the  hill  In  ConRress  must  hsvo  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  thut  even  the  friend.*  of  the  new  measure  quea- 
tlon  Its  value  Thouph  social  security  1m  something  all  of  us  want, 
the  soclal-secvirUy  t«xM  tire  topping  up  billions  of  dolUra  that 
otnerwise  would  go  into  budineHs  expansion,  and  the  billions  ar* 
being  poured  out  in  Oovernnient-mtide  work  without  creutlng 
permanent  Jobs 

Bureaucracy  hn*  tprend  itself  vip  and  down  Constitution  Avenus 
In  marble  palace*,  iti  •ervtvnts,  nn  the  whole,  are  hard  working 
and  sincere.  But  n  utartUng  change  has  come  over  them.  They 
wi-re  very  sure  of  ihemselvea  In  1934,  they  are  wavering  and  dla- 
couraged  now 

No  consistent  economic  philosophy  pervades  the  New  Denl  On 
mf  first  day  in  Congrrsw  the  Pre.'^ident  went  us  a  measage  in  which 
he  said  very  truly  Ihst  the  whole  succesn  of  his  humanitarian 
program  depend*  upon  inrrea.iing  the  national  income,  the  total 
anount  of  divisible  wealth  Immedlatrly  thereafter  we  began 
debating  a  measure  that  had  nothing  lo  do  witl;  the  increase  of 
n».llon«I  wealth,  but  eslnblishetl  the  {>enalties  to  be  laid  upon  any 
farmer  who  dares  increase  our  wealth  more  than  Mr  Wallaos 
preacrlbo*. 

In  the  State  Department  an  able  and  ron«cienllous  Secretary  Is 
laoorlng  to  reduce  tariffs  thst  hold  back  the  flow  of  trade  between 
this  and  other  rounirles  Only  n  few  bUx>k«  away  the  Interatata 
Oimmerce  CX-»mmi«sion  is  granting  the  railroads  higher  freight 
rata*  which  are  of  covirse.  an  increasetl  Urlff  between  the  dlller*nt 
sections  of  o\ir  own   vivst  market 

On  Monday  the  Presidoni  announces  that  prices  are  loo  high;  on 
T^ieaday  he  aays  they  are  tew  low  on  Wednesday  that  soma  ara 
too  high  and  some  icxi  low  One  night  the  A«aist!\nt  Attornay 
0«neral,  preeumably  with  White  House  approval,  denounces  bual- 
n<«a  for  being  too  big  A  few  days  later  it  11  intimated  from  on 
high  that  the  policy  may  he  to  let  busineaaes  be  big,  but  under 
Oovernment  regulation  PrtKeedlnn  with  one  hand  to  destroy  tha 
alleged  "monoptily  •  of  the  Ahuninum  Oo  ,  the  admnilstratton  with 
the  olh*r  band  seeks  to  rreaie  a  manoi>oly  at  th*  oonsumsr'i 
•ipenae  via  the  QuITey  coal  Cominlsaion, 

Tnaaad  about  m  thu  weiver  of  loufuiwd  couns*ls  and  pronounoa- 
menu.  ih*  poor  busiucswiuui  u  punch  druuk.    UnproduoUva,  b« 
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atta  at  hto  desk,  a  lawyer  on  one  side,  a  tax  consultant  on  the 
other. 

The  president  of  a  mlddle-westem  company  told  me  reoently 
that  he  carried  home  with  him  tbe  minutes  of  his  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  past  12  months  and  read  them  all  throtigh.  "Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  the  discussion  was  on  purely  defensive  mat- 
ters," he  said.  "New  taxes,  new  State  laws,  new  questionnaires, 
new  forms  of  governmental  annoyance.  Only  one-quarter  of  the 
brain  power  of  our  executives  Is  free  to  think  and  plan  " 

A  wise  observer  once  remarked  that  **there  are  two  forms  of 
human  achievement  that  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  brains — 
writing  poetry  and  making  money."  A  Keats  may  be  utterly  lack- 
tog  in  Judgment  tn  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  but  there  Is  In  his 
head  some  curtotis  Juxtaposition  of  brain  oeUs  which  enables  him 
to  touch  a  pencil  to  paper  and  produce  the  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Um. 
The  mind  of  an  entrepreneur  may  be  blank  as  to  history,  music. 
or  bocAs.  but  tinder  his  hair  is  some  strange  arrangement  of  brain 
cells  which  can  take  a  few  dollars  and  create  huge  factcarlea,  tre- 
mendous employment,  and  a  transformed  life  tar  millions. 

These  curlotu  kinks  in  brains,  whether  In  poetry  making  or 
money  making,  occur  with  the  Infrequency  of  diamonds  and  are 
accordingly  precious.  The  new  dealers,  tjtiung  with  some  money 
makers  and  finding  them  ignorant  on  many  subjects,  form  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  money  making  must  be  easy.  But  the 
money-making  brain  cells  have  no  more  connection  with  general 
culture  than  have  the  poetry-making  cells  with  bookkeeping. 
Each  set  of  cells  is  a  special  endowment. 

Oonoedlng  that  the  money  makers  have  been  highly  paid  In  the 
past,  perhaps  too  hl^ly.  it  still  Is  true  that  you  cannot  run  the 
capitalistic  system  without  them.  They  are  the  spark  plugs  of  the 
economic  machine.  They  are  the  mathematical  mystics  who  can 
look  through  a  mass  of  red  figures  on  a  balance  sheet  and  see  in 
the  future  a  thriving  Industry.  They  are  the  Job  farmers  who 
cause  a  jobe  or  2.000  Jobs  to  grow  where  no  Jobs  were  befcM«. 

You  can  eliminate  them  from  tbe  picture  and  have  a  socialistic 
state:  you  cannot  do  without  them  if  you  ar«  to  have  progress 
under  capitalism.  Even  the  most  oocksiire  young  regimenters  are 
tteglnning  to  suspect  that  this  may  be  a  fact. 

With  Industry  and  government  both  doubting  their  Infallibility, 
what  is  the  next  step?  People,  obviously,  are  growing  tired  of 
undigested  leglalation,  name  calling,  and  hullabaloo.  They  are 
Impatient  with  big  buslneaa  and  big  government  alike.  Tbe  left 
wingers  are  losing  their  lure,  and  the  tough  nuts  on  the  right  tre 
being  cracked.  The  coimtry  is  about  ready  to  swing  back  to  the 
middle  of  tbe  road.    How  can  that  swing  be  brought  about? 

In  my  judgment,  tbe  answer  lies  more  with  business  than  It 
does  with  the  admlniatratton.  Business  haa  the  highest  paid 
brains  In  the  world:  it  has  the  best  econonUats,  the  fanciest  law- 
yara.  the  cleverest  experts  in  public  ralatlona.  It  can,  if  it  will, 
work  out  a  program  ao  sound  and  attractive  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  welcome  It.  The  program  must  be  conceived  in 
tinselflshnes*  and  with  forthright  purpose  to  serve  the  Nation,  or 
It  will  iK>t  gat  anywhere.  It  must,  In  my  humbi*  judgmsnt,  b* 
buUt  along  thsse  ganeral  Unss: 

1  A  frank  rooognltlon  of  th*  mlstaksa  of  th*  old  daal  and  a 
genutn*  determlnaUoo  that  thay  ahall  not  recur. 

a.  A  knowledge  that  th*  days  of  big  fortunes  ar*  ovar  tn  *very 
country  of  th*  world,  and  that  a  mora  equitable  distribution  of 
waalth  must  bs  aooompllshad. 

I  Th*  promiss  of  a  truly  mora  abundant  Ufa,  Including  ehaap 
and  abundant  food,  cheap  and  abimdant  clothing,  cheap  and  at* 
traoUv*  homaa,  W*  cannot  go  on  having  too  much  cotton  In 
Taxas  and  peopl*  in  N*w  York  with  no  shirts;  w*  cannot  go  on 
destroying  wheat  In  Kansas  while  families  in  Chicago  hav*  no 
bread. 

Th*  arhlavvmant  of  real  abundance  tor  •vsrybody  Involve*  a 
working  solution  of  th*  farm  problem,  th*  tranaportatlon  problam, 
th*  distribution  problam,  and  th*  housing  problam.  Bustnsss,  If 
It  b*  as  smart  as  It  ought  to  b*  and  can  ba.  Is  much  bsttar 
abl*  to  solv*  thasa  problams  than  ar*  ths  bureaucrat!. 

4.  An  aco*ptanc«  of  th*  aooompllshsd  fact  that  Oovernmant  la 
on  top  In  tvery  coimtry  In  th*  world  and  will  remain  on  top.  The 
graat  buslnsssman  of  th*  tutur*  will  b*  th*  on*  who  has  achlsvsd 
a  successful  formula  for  working  with  govarnmant. 

ft  A  determination  to  attack  th*  political  and  social  problem 
Just  like  any  other  aalea  problem— with  ing*nulty,  vigor,  and 
no  thought  of  defeat.  The  New  Daal  has  sought  to  pemudo 
psopl*  that  whauvar  la  good  for  buslnaas  la  bad  for  th*  worker 
and  th*  farmer,  and  that  whatevar  la  bad  for  buslnssii  Is  good  for 
th*  worker  and  tb*  fsrmar.  Aftar  6  years  of  trial  arid  forty  bll- 
llona  of  expenditure,  th*  lmpot*ao*  and  futility  of  that  doetrino 
Is  fully  revaaled.  Now  l*t  buslnass  nalthar  sulk  nor  sxult,  L*t 
tt  humbl*  Itself  and  stop  Into  Oowrnmsnt  and  say;  **Tog*ther 
ap*  shall  ssrva— you  with  th*  poarar  and  authority  tliat  must  be 
Buprem*.  and  I  with  all  tha  solanoa,  skill,  and  rasouroas  whtoh 
I  hsv*  leamsd  to  us*  so  wall.** 

Burh  a  progress  can  b*  bom  only  out  of  a  rsappraV'al  of  spirit- 
ual values.  Ttier*  ar*  signs  thst  this  Is  baflnntng  to  taka  plaes, 
I  And  th*  most  ard*nt  now  dsalsra  lass  tntoiarant  than  thsy  uaad 
to  be  Almost  evary  weak  aoma  buslncsaman  tails  m«  hs  Is  oon- 
Bclenttously  sssking  to  ust  his  buslnass  ss  a  vahktla  of  social 
sarvloa 

America  la  paasing  Into  a  now  stags,  l^r  a  loag  tlina  It  sought 
sattafsctlon  only  tn  bualnsss  sueeass  and  monay,  In  ItW  thsss 
prov*d  Budd*Bly  unrval  and  avaussoMil,    Now  for  •  fiMn  Wf  iMaa 


tried  to  fix  everything  from  Washington,  approaching  our  problems 
on  the  basis  of  class  appeal  and  public  extravagance.  This  phase 
of  our  national  experience,  alao.  Is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Left  side,  right  side,  the  road  is  muddy  and  trodden:  only  the 
center  remains  high  and  dry  and  finn.  This  is  ths  paUa  of 
cooperation  Tbe  Nation  is  wllUng  to  be  led  into  it.  but  those 
who  do  the  leading  must  discard  tradition,  prejudice,  and  selfish 
purpoee.  They  must  address  their  appeal  not  to  the  stomach  and 
the  pocketbook.  but  to  the  heart. 

America  has  spiritual  capacitlen  which  have  not  baen  called 
into  fullest  operation  since  the  days  of  the  Great  War.  It  is 
ready  for  patriotism  and  the  merging  of  Individual  Interests  into 
the  Interest  of  the  whole.  It  waiita  to  stop  being  puahed  and 
pulled  from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left,  and  to  be  gukled  firmly 
and  cooperatively  aloi^  the  middle  way. 


Should  Hitler  FlaTe  Helium? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  IIXlNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesdaif,  May  11,  1S38 


CLIPPING   PROM    THE    WASHmOTON    HERALD.    MAY    11,    1938 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcosd.  I  include  the  following  clipping 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Herald  upon  the  question 
of  helium: 

In  his  innermost  heart  (and  sometinoea  we  think  we  see  It  openly 
on  his  face) .  the  good  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener  must  feel  a  choking  ahama 
to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  on  such  a  mission  as  his  preaect 
one  of  dissimulation. 

He  is  here  representmg  one  of  the  greatest  cutthroats,  thlevas. 
and  liars  ever  to  seize  control  of  a  nation  in  its  hour  of  bewUder- 
ment. 

He  is  asking  the  United  States  to  let  Germany  have  helium  for 
airships,  on  her  promise,  oa  ths  psraonal  pcomkM  of  Dsr  ruahrv, 
that  none  will  be  uaed  for  mUltary  purpoaea. 

We  like  you.  Dr.  Eckener.  Tou  are  the  kind  of  good  man  tb* 
whole  world  admires.  You  are  the  sort  of  German  the  psople  of 
the  United  States  raspact  and  wslooma. 

But  that  story  about  the  paaoaful  Intent  of  the  man  with  blood 
on  his  hands?  That,  poor  Doctor,  La  Just  a  lot  of  gas.  No  haliua 
for  Hitler. 


About  Those  Taxes  on  Buaineas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARllONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  193i  ^U 

Mr.  MURZXX:K  of  Ariiona.  Mr.  Spedker.  some  of  my 
business  friends  ha\'?  BAld  to  me  that  Congress  should  repedl 
all  such  New  Deal  taxes  as  the  tax  on  undivided  surplus  and 
on  capital  gains  and  to  lenen  all  other  taxes  on  business 
BO  as  to  free  Industry  and  busineas  from  the  miUitone  that 
hangs  about  their  necks,  and  thus  restore  confldeDoe  of  busi- 
ness in  Oovemment  Instead  of  Its  fear  of  punitive  taxation. 
As  I  first  began  to  think  about  the  proposition  I  felt  that  we 
certainly  did  need  confidence  between  Oovemment  and  busl- 
muM  and  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  lUttsmaashlp  to  Indulge 
In  punitive  taxatKm,  Aooordtntly  I  said  to  my  business 
friends,  "I  would  like  to  see  the  revenue  measure  of  193t 
modify,  to  a  certain  extent,  existing  law.  chdngtiic  the  tax 
on  undivided  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  small  oorponkUoni, 
and  possibly  Ufbtenlng  the  load  on  all  corporatlom."  Nov, 
X  believe  that  such  haa  been  aooompUahed  In  thk  measure 
which  Is  before  us  today  in  the  oonferees'  report.  True,  It 
does  not  enUrely  repeal  the  Ux  on  undivided  surplui,  b«il  In 
my  ittdf m«nt.  U  aoderatei  tha  tax  to  d  nlMMtory  tftfm. 


fa. 


^■i- 
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T\9  ffntieman  from  Ohio  (Mr  JimoHil  has  itated  that 


he  '«'ili  vot«  Mftlnft  thU  mpMurc 


opp<iard  to  any  Ux  on  undivided  i  urpiui.    X  cannot  (rel  thu 


lud;  a  tax  li  an  unmltltattd  evil 

Dm   device  It  waa  laid  on  a  llttki 

tnrriial  beglnnlnf .  but  I  can  Mt  t  lat  It  haa  aome  useful  pur 

po««'  In  addition  to  revenue  ralali  f . 

I  nave  heard  bunneeamen  InaU  t  that  a  corporation  must 
bf  »  olf  to  lay  by  fur  a  rainy  day.  i  nd  that  many  corporationA 
maiiUalned  a  pay  roll  during  t[e  paat  depreuton  because 
of  me  fact  that  they  had  uam^  undivided  lurplua.  It 
furtarr  «aid  that  If  another  ma 


or  depreaalon  Rhould  ocimi' 
upon  UA  after  a  period  of  no  aecimulated  aurplua,  thnt  iiuch 


cor)  oratlona  would  noon  becomi 
ployi«fit  forced  on  relief.    Certain 


•IriiDle  atate  of  affairs,  and  If  the  (  xlsllng  law  tend*  Ihut  way 


beeaua*  he  Is  unalterably 


It  may  be  that  as  a  N«w 
too  heavily  In  the  expert - 


IM 


bankrupt,  and  their  cm- 
y,  that  would  not  be  a  dt  ■ 


other  hand.  I  have  heard 
they  had  be»'n  ilockholden 


It  r  'eds  to  be  chanied.    On  the 

oert  »m  stockholders  declare  that 

In  a.  certain  corporation  for  yeiirs,  during  which  un\r  the 

conorallon  was  prosperous,  but  t  le  stockholders  received  not 

a  cnni  of  dividends  in  eaah  untli  the  New  Deal  Rovernmrnl 

f ori  rd  the  corporations  to  turn  ]ovm.    Such  ■tockholdcrn  im- 

plote  UN  to  retain  the  provision  of  existing  law  in  that  maltrr. 

It  serms  to  me  that  we  have  reached  a  point  In  rconomU' 
drv'lupment  where  saving  on  th '  part  of  a  corporation  can 
be  iivfrdone.  evm  If  there  is  no  nlrnt  on  the  part  of  thofio 
eon '.rolling  a  corporation  to  evadi  taxes  by  putting  the  enrn- 
Infit  back  into  the  business.  It  lounds  like  good  bualnesN  to 
'*pk>w  back"  some  of  the  profits  of  a  business  during  prnr- 
perous  days,  or  hold  the  same  In  reserve  against  an  evil  day, 
Hovvvver.  that  practice,  even  w  th  the  best  motive,  when 
canted  on  almost  universally,  leads  to  expansion  st  an  fvcr- 
ffro'vlng  pace  and  such  expansUn  la  apt  to  bring  on  these 
tvet -recurring  shocks  which  we  know  as  panics  or  depres- 
slot  s.  I  believe  that  such  a  device  as  a  tax  on  undlfld«>d 
ifunitus  or  capital  tains,  If  wla>ly  levied,  might  have  the 
whi  leaome  effect  of  regulating  tuslness  expansion  and  thuH 
pret'entlnf  our  production  machlM  from  running  away  with 
Itself  like  a  steam  englXM  withoit  a  governor  until  a  crisis 
Is  Inevitably  brought  on. 

Ferhaps  I  do  not  have  a  broad  mough  grasp  of  this  aubjrct. 
but  I  take  off  my  hat  In  profound  respect  to  the  judgment 


of  the  distlntulshed  member  of 


Bill  :ee  whose  work  this  measure  I  irgely  li,  and  who  shall  socn 


)ench— the  gentleman  from 

says  this  is  a  good  rrvrnue 

too,  that  those  taxes  mm  i 


Irate  us  to  take  his  place  on  the 

Ker  lucky,  Mr.  Fun  Vmaoif,    Hi 

bill,  and  I  behave  him.    I  bellev*. 

blttorty  complained  of  by  bualnes  imen  have  been  modified  'o 

gudk  an  extent  as  to  make  this  1  HI  satisfactory  to  all  right- 

thinking  cltuwna  who  do  not  wlsi  deliberately  to  shirk  their 

abate  of  the  burdens  of  govtrnnent. 


Thf  SptndUg  Bill 


he  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


EXTENSION  01    REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT! 

or  NRW 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE 
Wednesday.  Mt  y 


JBUOAM  IfZNOIUTT  MPORT 

TioM  rra.  tmi 


L  BACON 

MORK 

INTATIVES 
II.  l$U 


mniomcY 


ON  MOUU  JOINT  lUaOLU- 
MUBP  BILL 


Mr.  BACOIf.  Mr.  Bptaktr.  un  ler  the  leave  the  extend  my 
rim  srki  In  the  lUcoaa,  X  Incluc  e  the  following  Reputdtcan 
minority  report  on  Houae  Joint  r  eaolutlon  079: 

Twa  leawwwe  Wttx — IUfwk  ram  imtaarrr  IIbpo«t 
I.  eamsui.  wnrrnktMnr 
•i)  grave  are  tlM  tapUestlone  ami  poMtbl*  eonMquentHM  df  thn 
BiOMI  reeafsry  prognun  laid  bef  tie  ibe  OoitgrMe  toy  xh9  cuiai 


tjcfutlv*  on  April  U  lOin  of  which  Hnu«<»  Joint  Rcaotntlon  87» 
IN  ft  part.  Ihiii  \hi>  lulnnritv  ot  the  (\)inmlilc«i  on  Approprl»ttona 
hi.vo  frit  roniprllPd  to  »vt  forth  thnr  vi.w*  »t  lpn«ln 

Thf  nut^oriiy  tuui  inkrn  th"  ununutil  rovinto  of  filing  ft  formM 
rrport  iMrnuifl  of  iti  derp  rotnirfion  thnt  thfl  pronrnm  proposed 
h«  r«  In  not  uiily  lnrtdf<|ui»tii  to  inrot  Ihr  »i«<rion«  condition  of  ths 
ccuniry.  tjui  currtea  with  Jl  «  mo«t  •«'rloiu  ihrent  to  rifttlonul 
•olvrticy 

n    A    mnnn, 000  ooo    PitrxiRAM 

Th«  »dmlnl«tr»tlon«  nrw  Mprndinu  i*nrt  lending  program,  of 
w'lirh  ihii  hill  m  imt  on*'  •••«mrnt..  (uuitfmpliiicn  rmrrgtnoy  ts- 
jMndlturm  of  inori*  tiiun  t-i  0(X)  ooo.ooo  during  th»  lineal  year  1830, 
in  addition  lo  rvdiTiil  pvmip-prunlng  lonna  tu  th«  appruxlmata 
limit  of  la  0<)0  ooo  000  Pnulrnif  drnuuida,  vhrroforij.  that  ihli 
ipflnUtion  he  Mrwi-d  not  by  M«.lf  but  afl  a  pnrt  of  a  broad  pro- 
gimn  whli'h  tnvulvi«'«  u  new  dr«ri  of  10  000,000,000  upt)n  ths  Treaa* 
ui  y  of  tho  t'nui'd  Htwtcii 

All  thin  l«  pro|><"»''d  m  thi'  name  of  t)\irinr>M  rirovfry,  dp»pll#  Ihs 
foot  that  pm«'rgcnry  lounii  und  «xprnditvirt>i  uggn-gntlng  nioro  than 
1:0  000  000  000  during  tho  laiil  0  yearn  havn  icift  via  with  IJ.000.000 
u  ifmployfd 

Tht  United  Si.itM  la  ihp  only  nittlon  In  ihr  world  •«p#rl»nclng  s 
•tvrrp  gt<ni<r.il  drprnnaiim  iil  ilita  tuno  By  lhr>  unanimuiui  v<<rdlct 
ol  rrnuiabl*  nonomu-  opinion  lhi«  drprpamloii  flowa  directly  from 
the  dangi*ruui  inonriurv  HikuI.  and  aUnunUiruttvc  poUclpa  of  lUo 
riijoarvf^U    AdinlnlnirriMi  n      It   U   the   [looaovelt   dcpraaalon. 

'nut  mnjctmy  n»k  u»  to  t»uihori/p  fJovpininnnl  loana  and  o«- 
pondliur#»  to  ihp  pxtoni  noi  uf  iJftUMJflOOO,  a«  tabulalod  an 
PMCP  0  of  (Mnr  rtmirt.  liut  to  tlii-  fxlfMit  of  inori'  llun  Si.OOO.OOO.OOO 
(on  ih«  buMa  of  full  year  o|>riiuioitMi  for  th«  f\*cal  year  IU:I0 
The  following  tabulailou  indiculr*  tho  itvnia  uut  included  In  the 
n  ajorily  rpp'irl 

Vttjority  totnl    (tahlo  A    p    fJ)    .. 

I'Mn   vinrxjMpndfd   bHlnnioii  .    

Pun  I'vilillr  Woiki  AdnunKlnainn  Umn* 

J*. via  Work*  Progrta*  Adinininirntion  for  l*>hrtii»ry 

Jun<'   :«;!0     ..    .      


13.  A 10,  425.  000 
laO.OOO,  000 
500,  000.  000 


900.000,000 

Total 4.0ft4,  438,000 

mia  tahulatloti  of  i  (nir-nv  dupn  tint  include  the  avithortmtlon  Of 
S  .500  000000  tor  bualni'na  lonn»  throviith  thf  Rrconatructlon  Flnnncc 
C  )rportiiion,  n^ithrr  ilor»  r  indtidr  i(u'  propoa«»d  authnriiiftilon  of 
SMOOOOOOOO  additional  bnndK  for  the  UnltPri  Htnlca  Ifoualng  Author- 
ity. SIOOOOOOOO  (ulditlonul  cxpi-nrlitvirrn  for  highway*.  S50, 000,000 
additional  for  riviliivn  ( on»i"rvntlon  Corpa  lompa;  nor  137,000,000 
additional  for  rxpnndrd  flood-control  worK  The  total  of  10, 000, • 
ooo  000  for  th«»  ii\tirp  progrnm,  thrrrfore  la  fxtrrmely  cona^rvatlve, 
llinanjuch  a«  nil  ihrae  other  it(«n\(t  huvc  bppn  puaaed  or  arf  la  various 
alagfa  of  the*  Ipglalnlivc  proiriui  nt  thla  tln\r 

III  arn'MN  Rxnirr  At).MtNi«i-nAri<jN  tu  thk  mtatm 

Title  I  of  the  bill  pnrporta  to  provide  relief  for  the  needy  unem* 
ploy«>d  It  «liouM  not  \tf  nuiplod  with  the  remaining  provlalona  of 
tlie  bin,  which  have  to  do  with  "iwiidinn  and  pump  priming  Ths 
t'vo  RUbJiH'ta  Khould  Ih>  irvntcd  in  aoparuie  billa 

l^t  It  be  undrrMttxMt  ut  thr  ouiari  that  the  minority  reallae  the 
net'raalty  for  adequalr  lelmf  for  the  niir<dy  unemployed  With 
1 J  000  (xk)  unemployed  UHlrtv  we  uccepi  the  Prealdent'a  own  oatl- 
mate  of  •l;iM).0(iO  IMX)  tor  the  nrai  7  inontha  of  the  next  rVacal  year, 
beginning  July  1  l«:i«  Wr  nre  not  In  favor  of  heartleaaly  dumping 
tlie  relief  problem  onto  the  Mtatea  We  rt<<()gniine  the  nectMilty  for 
tUe  f^eral  Ouvrrnmeiu  to  cuniinue  to  provldn  Ita  ahare  of  rtllsf 
e<p«ndiiurra 

In  order  ihut  thl«  problem  may  he  niet  afninrely.  and  atand  on  Its 
o*n  merita.  we  propwe  to  orter  na  n  aulwiltute  for  title  X  aubataa- 
tlally  the  lerma  of  H   R    10;ui    introduced  on  April  10,  lW»a 

Aa  far  aa  admlniatnttion  la  concerned  thla  aubatltuta  almply  a«tS 
up  a  bipartuan  Kederul  l)o«rd  to  be  charged  with  the  allocation  of 
t;»e  It  jftoooo.ooo  to  the  Mtntr.  iiiong  crruin  well-reoognised  prln- 
c  plea,  aurh  aa  need  and  population  Ttw  money  la  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  aialea  when  they  »ei  up  biparllaan  boarda  to  adtnln- 
Uter  the  funda  Eat  h  Mlate  would  contribute  35  rente  for  every 
dollar  the  FVderal  llovernniont  grnnta  them  TTiua  the  total  amount 
available  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  and  unemployed  will  be  at  least 
Il,6fla5<)0,(>l)0  inale»d  of  Si  ,35O,iK>0,O(X) 

By  eaiabllahing  Mtate  reaponalbility  for  the  admlnlatratlon  of 
r-'llef  It  will  be  )K>Mllj|e  aventually  to  lliiuUUte  the  huge  and  ever- 
growing fedrrel  bureaucracy  that  now  exiata  If  we  do  not  make  S 
beginning  toward  the  elimination  of  thla  bureaucracy  we  ahall  have 
It  aaddled  on  ua  aa  a  permanent  projjoaition  We  believe  that  by 
ri'lurning  the  control  of  admltUatraiion  of  relief  to  the  Htatsi  thai 
eiiployeblea  on  home  relief  will  receive  much  fairer  treatment.  We 
b»lleve  that  o\ir  auggeaiiHl  ■iitwtitute  will  reauk  In  a  greater 
parcvntage  of  the  relief  doUur  reaching  thoae  In  actual  need  of  relitf. 

It  la  admitte<l  tn  the  hearin«i.  ihut  the  admlnlatratlva  coet  of  the 
p-eaent  Kedetul  relli-f  hurt-aocrucy  u  over  SUB, 000,000  a  year,  If 
the  admliuatratiDn  U  tuineii  over  to  the  atulea  we  believe  a  large 
ai.vlng  Clin  l>e  m«de  in  udmliuaimtive  coata  The  aet-up  of  • 
b  partlnan  Federal  Ixiiud  under  our  nropoaul,  und  iho  eatabllalunant 
III  taipariia»n  HIMp  bowiu-.,  )n  our  b«Micf  •lunild  reaiore  public  confl- 
di'iice  «nd  ree«(«t)li«h  the  rei.poi\«ilile  local  intereat  that  the  people 
everywhere  nh mid  feel  m  Hie  lelii-t  jiroblem 

We  believe  th«i  our  propoat*!  nhould  go  a  loug  way  toward  Ult 
Uiuuval  of  pulitiva  (rum  ivilwl. 
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Mtnorlty  repreeentatlon  on  sny  eommlaaton  or  agency  Is 
Bianded  In  ttae  public  Inttrtat,  more  especially  when  human  need 
Is  Involved. 

Tbat  tbere  has  been  polltlci  in  relief  everyone  wlU  now  sgree. 
FoUtioal  troHon  <n  relle/ 

Under  the  prevailing  adnUnlatratlvt  arrangement  tbe  polltloal 
sxploitatlon  of  relief  worlien  U  a  damoraltalng  nsUonal  iO»ndal. 

The  public  rteorda,  and  the  pereonsi  oonreapondenee  of  the  Ifem- 
bera  of  Oongreaa  m  well.  oflTer  voluminous  dooumentRry  evidence 
that  in  aukny  Sutes,  and  espeotally  In  all  the  principal  olUes,  the 
entire  rultef  ayetem  Is  operated.  In  large  meastire.  si  an  sdjunet  of 
the  local  New  Deal  polltloal  CirganlaatIo&. 

Under  threats  of  dismissal  relief  workers  have  been  herded  sys- 
lematleally  to  the  polls  by  preolaot  oaptalna,  oompelled  to  change 
their  party  registration,  foreed  to  eontribute  •  portion  of  their  sub- 
sistence wagea  to  looel  oampalgn  funds,  moblllaed  in  State  cam- 
f>algns  for  active  political  eolloitatton  In  the  lateraet  of  whatever 
ocal  faction  at  the  moment  enjoys  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
Rooaevelt  admlnlatrstlon. 

Public  scandals  relating  to  such  political  traAoklng  In  relief  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  the  subject  of  estended  inquiry  In  Ptnn- 
aylvsnla,  New  York,  llassaehusetts.  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Oallfornls, 
lllchltan,  Indiana,  XUlnoU,  Missouri,  Georgia.  Maryland.  Louisiana, 
and  fTorlds. 

In  several  States  the  publle  demand  for  elesMatal  honesty  and 
efBoleney  In  the  sdmlalstratlon  of  relief  has  been  earrled  to  the 
oouru.  In  other  States  the  subJeot  has  been  s  matter  of  formal 
legislative  Inquiry.  Zn  every  such  case  of  reeord,  however,  the  full 
p<^er  of  the  national  sdminlstratlon,  Including  the  sselstanoe  of 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Department  of  Justloe,  has  bean  eierted  to 
smother  every  proposal  for  sn  orderly,  exhaustive  Inquiry.  In  the 
earns  manner  repeated  efTorts  of  lenatort  and  Kepreeentatlves  to 
aseure  s  eongresalonsl  Inquiry  Into  relief  methods  hava  been  reelsted 
with  svery  Preeldentlal  power. 

Desptu  this  unwholssome  autocratic  policy,  ths  political  manlpu- 
Istlon  of  relief  now  la  Impreieed  deeply  upon  the  public  mind.  A 
national  sample  poll  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 

Rut  the  question,  "Zn  your  oplrUon,  doei  polltlce  plsy  a  pert  In  the 
andllng  of  relief  In  your  looalltyt"  For  the  Nation  at  large  the 
aniwer  waa  68  percent  tn  the  aOrmatlve,  In  Arkansas  ths  anawer 
waa  H  percent  In  the  afBrmsttve:  in  New  Jaraev,  Tg  percent;  Weet 
Vlrgtnts,  77  percent;  and  so  on  throtigh  the  list.  A  total  of  47 
■tatea  polled  an  aflirmatlve  answer  of  SI  percent  or  more,  with 
98  Statei  giving  s  return  of  66  percent  or  more  In  the  afBrmstlve. 
■Ince  thta  poll,  new  evidence  of  Dolltioal  eroelon  In  relief  has  come 
to  Congreai  from  no  leae  than  19  States. 

It  la  the  conviction  of  the  minority  members  of  the  committee, 
baaed  upon  metlculoui  study  of  the  relief  problem  through  the 
many  appropriation  hearings  since  IMS,  that  the  tax  burden  In 
thla  Item,  for  the  Nation  aa  a  whole,  could  be  largely  reduced 
through  purging  the  Federal  Relief  Administration  tn  the  Statei  of 
Iti  preaent  poUtlosl  patronage  and  corruption.  Available  evidence 
Indicates  that,  as  now  administered,  the  Federal  relief  agencies, 
snd  more  particularly  the  Works  Frogress  AdoUnlstratlon,  are 
burdened  with  corroding  polltloal  spoils. 

Criming  (M  elections 

As  a  part  of  his  teelimonv  before  thle  committee,  Mr.  Ropklae 
submitted  s  tabulation  (p.  tS)  showing  the  total  number  of  per- 
sens  receiving  Federal  assistance,  by  months,  slnoe  IBIS.  Thla 
table  reveala  that  In  nonelectlon  yeare  the  relief  roll  normally  de- 
ollnee  between  June  and  October,  when  eeasonal  employmrnt 
usually  li  at  a  peak,  but  that  In  the  eleetlon  yean  (1984  and  1988) 
thla  normal  summer  decline  In  the  relief  load  Is  revamed. 

In  1984  there  were  8,988,000  more  people  aided  by  Federal  relief 
funds  in  November  than  In  June,  zn  1986  the  inorease  between 
July  snd  November  wae  iJlSMO  pereons. 

In  sharp  ooatraat  with  theee  summer  increaeee  In  relief  and 
assistance  rolls  In  the  8  election  yeare  we  find  deereaees  between 
June  and  November  in  noneleetlon  yeara  as  follows :  lasSr-a  decrease 
of  8,848.000  peraonsi  1986.  a  deoreaae  of  8.188,000  pereons;  and  1987. 
a  decrease  of  8,848,000  pereons. 

Neither  are  theee  fluctuations  In  relief  related  to  the  movement 
of  tnduatrlal  production,  as  charted  by  the  Federal  Reeerve  Boerd. 
IB  1918  the  relief  load  deeUned  by  8.841.000  during  theee  4  months; 
and  during  the  same  4  months  the  Reeerve  Board^s  Index  of  UMlus- 
trial  production  also  declined  90  polnU.    But  In  1884,  an  election 

rmr,  the  relief  rolls  expanded  by  8^88.000  In  the  correepondlng 
months,  although  in  1984  the  Reeerve  Board's  Index  of  production 
waa  moving  upward  through  September  and  Ootober. 

Zn  the  next  eleoUon,  19i6,  the  combined  Federal  assUtance  roUe 
iBoreased  from  17  J0O.0O0  pereoos  In  July  to  19.118.000  la  November, 
diiaplte  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  mdei  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction moved  upward  steadily  from  104  percent  of  rvormal  la 
June  to  114  percent  of  normal  In  November. 

The  following  year,  1987.  in  which  there  were  no  national  elec- 
tiona,  the  sMistanoe  rolls  declined  8,948,000  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, during  a  period  which  witnessed  the  sharpeet  decline  In  the 
general  production  Index  In  our  entire  ecooomlo  hletory. 

In  the  light  of  theee  flguree,  eoverlnf  the  experience  of  B  years, 
It  u  tmpoaalble  to  eecape  the  conclusion  that  fluctuations  In  the 
relief  rolls  are  determiiMd,  not  by  actual  need  es  reflected  tn  the 
movement  of  general  buelnees  but  bv  poUtlaal  eenslderatloBS  r^ 
lated  to  the  laddance  e(  goMral  eleciloM. 


Mr,  Hopkins'  teettmony  before  thle  committee  eooflrme  llie 
eluiton  that,  under  prevailing  administrative  poUoy.  the 
relief  load  la  not  related  directly  to  the  eeope  of  unemployaMnt 
For  example,  Mr,  Nopktna  told  the  eommittee  (p.  44) : 

"There  might  be  a  plek-up  of  1.800M0  In  private  ensploymeal  In 
the  next  6  montha.  Bven  If  that  happens,  you  would  sUU  Bead 
this  fund  with  the  unenipleyment  situation  we  are  dealing  wtth." 

At  another  point  Mr,  Hopklne  said; 

"I  would  say  that  you  wotild  need  the  amount  requeeted  efea 
wtth  an  Increase  of  1.600.000  in  private  employment.** 

At  another  point  Mr  Hopkins  replied  to  a  queetloa; 

"What  I  aay  u  thla,  that  If  we  had  a  1.600,M0  plek-up  In  pHeate 
employment  tn  the  next  7  or  8  monthe,  tn  my  Judgment  you  would 
etui  need  thla  amount  of  money  for  Works  Frogreee  AdmlalettatloB 
eajployment " 

For  a  fourth  time  the  eame  ooncluelon  wae  preaented  la  thla 
language; 

"tn  fact,  you  could  get  a  deerrase  In  unemplcyment  or  aa  la- 
crease  in  employment  of  1,800,000,  and  I  still  think  that  you  would 
need  thla  amount " 

The  minority  feel  Justified  In  asking  If  there  Is  tn  fact  any 
guiding  relief  policy  when,  In  Mr.  Hopkins'  own  tasUmoay,  re- 
peated four  times,  a  difference  of  l,806x>00  parsoas  oa  the  rollaf 
rolls  would  not  make  any  differenee  m  the  aaiount  of  money  re- 
quired for  relief? 

At  another  point  In  the  heartags  (p.  4)  Mr,  Kopkias  told  the 
committee  that  Works  Frogrses  Admlatstratloa  work  coats  aa  aver- 

ith  In  Federal  funds  for  eafCh  relief 


age  of  988.60  per  month  __  _ 

On  this  basis,  a  return  of  1,800,000  pereons  to  private  employment 
might  be  expected  to  reduce  the  relief  burden  of  Works  Frogress 
Administration  by  approximately  8100,000,000  a  moatto. 

For  Ooagrees  to  ackiaowladie  thai  a  decrease  of  1.800,000  la  the 
relief  load  need  not  ehange  the  money  requlrfments  of  WorlH 


Froffreaa  Admlnlatratlon,  would  be  to  aoandon  proper  leglalative 
control  of  expendlttirea.    This  in  turn  would  algnallae  departi 
from  an  elemental  concept  of  eonatltutlonal  government.    It  would 


ture 


be  contrarv  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy  to  ratify  once  more 
by  leflslative  enactment  this  fantastic  New  Deal  thecM7,  that  ao- 
tual  relief  needa.  In  years  of  national  elections,  are  entirely  uaie- 
lated  to  the  number  of  unemployed. 

Further  direct  testimony  that  tha  current  demand  for  relief  ap- 
proprlatinna  ii  related  directly  to  ths  approaoblng  oongreealonal 
campaigns,  la  found  in  tho  teatlmony  of  Mr  Eugene  Leggett,  act- 
ing director  of  the  National  Bmergency  Oouneil.  Queetiontd  aa  to 
the  estimated  need  for  81.000.000  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  as 
against  9876,000  tn  the  current  fleoal  year.  Mr  Leggett  reepooded 
(p.  618)  as  follows: 

"The  tint  half  of  the  fiscal  year  19S8  snd  the  fleeal  year  1989 
are  not  comparable  Bo  far  as  fiscal  yeara  are  concerned,  that 
period  la  comparable  with  1990.  bwcauae  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
mands for  information  during  an  election  vear  are  tremendotu  as 
compared  with  the  demands  in  an  off  year'* 

The  minority  do  not  understand  how  any  agency  engaged  hoa- 
eetly  tn  relief  activities  can  anticipate  In  greased  demaada  In  aay 

fiven  year  solely  on  ths  ground  that  the  approaohlag  general  dee- 
inns  will  incraase  the  demand  for  emergency  servkiee  from  the 
Federal  Oovernmnnt. 

T^e  minority  insist  that  publle  opinion  In  ths  United  Statee  de- 
mands emphatically  an  end  to  the  prevallUig  frightful  polltleal 
trafltoklng  in  human  need. 

rv.  raatrai  or  nu  sraKBUfe  maoaT 

As  we  previously  have  indioated.  the  approprlatloB  of  fuade  9a 
cars  for  the  deetltute  unemployed  Is  but  part  of  Rouse  Jolal 
Reeolutlon  ~-.  snd  that  reeolutlon  is  but  a  part  of  the  pronsm 
outlined  to  the  CXingreaa  by  the  Chief  Baecuttve  on  April  li  Thai 
protcram  muat  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The  dtaeent  of  the  asl- 
Borny  members  of  the  committee  la  addreeeed  priasaitly  to  that 
program  as  s  whols  snd  to  the  fundaosental  philosophy  uadirlyiaf 
that  program. 

The  President  stated  that  philosophy  when  In  his  meeeaic  ha 
asserted  that  "at  this  Immediate  time  we  euffer  from  a  failure  of 
consumer  demand,"  and  when  he  propoeed  to  BMet  that  failure 
by  a  ireatlyenlarged  Federal  wending  program  baaed  oe  detetl 
flnanolng.  This  has  been  called  the  "apeadlag  theory"  of  reeler- 
laa  proepertty,  or  "puaip  prlaUag." 

It  la  prsctsely  the  course  the  sdmlnletratioa  has  fallowed  for 
almoet  6  years,  and  It  has  not  brought  about  a  laalli^  reaoeary. 
Nor  will  such  a  program  now  bring  about  parmaneat  proanerlty. 
Recovery  cannot  be  had  imlees  the  admin utratioa  Is  erUlmg  to 
change  lU  stutude  toward  private  enterprise  aad  bustnam  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  the  proepeots  of  suooers  for  such  an  undertaking 
now  are  far  lees  than  they  were  for  the  previous  spending  prograoas. 
Zn  the  early  years  of  ths  New  Deal  pump  priming  was  an  untried 
experiment.  Zt  had  a  payohologlcal  value  In  that  It  aroueed  hopee 
that  It  was  a  workable  scheme.  But  pump  priming  is  now  a 
demonstrated  falltire,  especially  when  accompanied  by  other  tu- 
orthodox  polioiec.  llie  country  has  loet  faith  and  eonfldenaa  la 
"spending  your  way  to  prosperity"  sohemee,  Oonseqttently  evaa 
the  peyehologloal  value  of  ptmp  priming  Is  now  gone. 

Zf  proof  is  rsqulred  for  this  contention.  It  csn  bs  found  In  the 
reaction  of  buelnees  and  of  the  commodity  markets  fotloerlng  ItM 
Ohlef  teeoutlve's  mian^i  to  Oob|^  on  April  14.    Zf  the  eouBWf 
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Mil   h*d   ffttth  In   th«  t(BcM7  of 

fil  ing  It  out  of  ih«  ilump  th*rt 
01- K  TimM  tiM  pointed  out,  tn 
maikpta   tnci   in   buslnMi   ictlvltf 
which  wM  bOA  c«nt«  »  pound  tt 
aaturdajr    May  7.  «t  163.     WhMt 
buiiMi    on   Aprtl    IS.   clOMd    iMt 
«hi:h  rlOMd   at   M%    renu  on 
Ml,      TTm  N*w  York  TIbim  bust 
i>nciinff  April  16  «M  77  1.    On* 
Icvfl  ■tncc  tb*  «««k  tndlnf  May  9 

la  vitw  of  the  record  of  th«  iMt 
nM"  upethy  to  th«  Pr««ld«nt'i 
Tbrr*  la  no  convinetnf  cvtd«nc«  t 
parity     On  tha  contrary,  thara  la 
wU.  not  brtnf  about  r««ov«ry 
eou  itry  haa  rmarivd  from  many 
to    laao  without  raaort  to  huga 
■ouic  of  thaaa  tnat«nc«a  proapartty 
of    run  ailed   Oovemmant    ipaodi 
aervaa  m»  an  llluatimtlon.     Underlying 
aon  e«hat  iimlltr  tn  nattm  to  the 
outifoiof  Demoermtlc  admlnlatratlot 
adiiUntatrallon  undertook  to  ngbt 
f»l<i*nc»d  by  the  Tteaatiry  recorda 
M*03  000.000  In  the   1930  flacal  re 
M;)T3000.000  in  ina.  and  to  |3iO 
T**Lr  1B31  the  Ooremment— lxi*t««d 
by  more  than  91, 000.000.000     Yet 
depraaalon   vtth  ajnaslnf   rapidity 
crcikaed  SO  percent  orcr  that  of  1931 
ab<:ut   30   percent.    There   followed 
■uauilned  proapertty  which  laated 
eui  Btandard  of  llTlnff  for  all  our 
hlch  levels. 

Our   experience   with   the    1931 
month!  about  to  be  duplicated  In 
the   preaent  Chief   Kxecutive   wm 
pledged  to  foremmentai  economy 
cratlc   Party    criticised    the    then 
extra rennce  and  promised  a  35 
the  Federal  Ocrremment.     The 
that  platform  100  percent. 

Indeed,  he  m«de  economy  and 
erml   Budget   the   keynote   of  his 
tJay  out,  contentions  the  truth  of 
ent  tn  the  last  5  years.     Asa&lllng  t 
turea.  the  preaent  Chief  Kxecutlve, 
October   19.    1933.   aaaerted   thAt 
country  constituted   "a  brake  on 
activity.*     Aiid  he  added  : 

"Tazea  are  p«ld  In  the  sweat  of 
they  are  a  burden  on  production 
If  those  tAxea  are  ezoaaalve.  they 
taz-KOld   farms,   and    in   hordea   of 
■treeta  and  aeeklng  )oba  in  vain 
wage* — In  Increased  coat  of  what 
unemployment  throughout  the  lan< 
man.  there  Is  not  a  struggling 
)ect  la  not  direct  and  vital      It 

Those  words,  uttered  almost 
and  meaning  because  they  ao 
reaulta  of  the  polioiaa  w*  have 
Foe  that  reason  they  are  pertinent 

The  preaent  Chief  lieeuttve  at 
tlon  in  19S9  adhered  to  the  promU^ 
first   actions   was  the  submlaalon 
(March    10,    IWM)    asking  for 
eipendiiurea     In  that  msaaagt  he 
f^dpful    tlovernmeni    has    l>een    o 
poiniing  out  aa  accumulated  defiel ; 
and  worst  years  of  the  depreaalun, 

"Wuh  the  ulmoel  aerlouanesa  I 
profound  •(feet  of  this  fa«l  upon 
ooniritiuted  lo  the  reeent  eoilapa* 
baa  a<H'«ntuated  the  •tagnation  of 
It  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 

And  then  ha  uttervd  a  histoneal 

"Too   often    m   r««ent    hiatarv 
«re«k*d  on  rocks  of  lonae  (laoal 

Coofreaa  promptly  enacted  tht 
liecutlve  reqtieated     This  action, 
time   to   the   sound   orthodox 
tnaplrtd   a   wave   of   confidence 
Bualneaa  immediately  improved 
ward;   cmptoynaent   increased      Th 
corded  on  the  eharu  of  the  Boaril 
lUaerva   8y«lem.     Induatnal 
ment  tn  the  /^eond  half  of   l»sa 
lt39  to  M  paroant  of  the  ins-t5 
Iteaana  autaorttlc     uae  aa  the 
foUowlng  table  iBdlcataa  the 
tt«  aubaeqxMai  Boatba  of  ISas 


ump  prlmhig  as  a  device  for 

would  have  baen.  as  tht  New 

ai^tclpalory  unprovement  in  the 

But   there   waa    not.     Cotton, 

e  eloaa  on  Aprtl  13.  eloaed  la«t 

which   doaed  at  83%   cenu  a 

i^turtlay   at   II >■    cents.    Corn. 

19.  eloaed   last  Saturday   at 

index  figure   for  the  WM>k 

later  it  was  75,4,  the  loweat 

[1939, 

5  years,  thla  public  and  btml- 

thould  not  be  lurprising 

I  at  spending  will  restore  proa- 

afBrmatlve  evidence  that  It 

alao  la  the  evidence  that  this 

sertous  economic  depresatons  prior 

s|  ending   progrsms.     In  fact,   tn 

pas  )}een  achieved  on  the  basis 

Ths    depression    of    1930  31 

that  depression  were  factors 

currant  raceasion.    Neither  the 

nor  the  Incoming  Republican 

hat  depreaalon  by  spendli^.  as 

Federal  expenditures  fell  from 

to  96,116.000.000    in    1931.   to 

000.000  in  1933.     In  the  fiscal 

of  borrowing — reduced  its  debt 

the  country  came  out  of  that 

By    1933    production   had   in- 

and  employment  had  increased 

a   period   of    great   and    wrll- 

uhtll  1939  and  raised  the  Amerl- 

teople  to  previously  undreamed 

epreaslon   appeared   for   a   few 

1933      It  wtll   be  recalled   lh.it 

>lected   In    1932   on   a   platform 

In  that  platform   the   Demo- 

lepubllcan    admlnistratlan    for 

reduction  In  the  cost  of 

Cbief   Executive  accepted 


tlie  necessity  for  a  balanced  Fed- 

oimpaign.   uttering,   day   In  and 

I'hich  have  become  more  appar- 

ncreased  governmental  ezpendl- 

tn  an  address  at  Pittsburgh  on 

burden   of  taxation   in   this 

ijxy  return  to  normal  business 
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every  man  who  labors  because 
are  paid  through  production. 
reflected  In  Idle  factorlea,  In 
hungry   people,   tramping   the 
They  pay  in  deductions  from 
t^jey  buy,  or — as  now— In  broad 
There  Is  not  an  unsmployod 
,  whose  Interest  tn  this  sub- 
bom*  to  every  one  of  us." 
tars  ago.  today  have  new  force 
and  accurauly  visualised  the 
since  the  summer  of  l9iJ. 
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kill  "  t  iis'ljuiiu"!"  rrU^t  '.u  i  IjiMiiru'iii  !■  r  *'».»<'n.»l  \'iri«liiin 

During  the  latp  "prlng  of  1933  the  Chief  Executive  suddenly 
shifted  fundsmj-ntHlly  hit  pollri«>«  Virtually  overnight  he  started 
en  a  course  almont  opposite  to  that  which  he  pursued  during  the 
f.rst  2  months  of  his  iidminmratun  He  threw  his  influence  be- 
hind legislation  applying  the  theory  of  the  economy  of  scarcity 
to  agriculture,  legislation  placing  buNtness  in  a  strait  Jacket 
through  codes  based  on  a  di-legntlon  of  power  "running  riot," 
as  Justice  Cardozo  termed  It,  and  he  approved  legislation  author- 
ising the  moat  dRngerou.i  monetary  experimentation.  The  Chief 
Ilxecutlve  also  reversed  his  efforts  to  bring  about  order  In  world 
economic  affairs  through  intornational  cooperation  toward  stabil- 
ity He  thereby  dashed  the  hope.s  of  world  statesmen  for  con- 
structive action  by  becoming  the  dissenting  voice  at  the  London 
IV:onomlc  and  Monetary  Conference,  of  which  previously  he  had 
been  a  leader  in  assembling  Finally  the  Chief  Executive  pro- 
pos<«d  and  approved  a  so-called  Ernrrgcnry  Spending  Act  appro- 
priating 93,300, 000  000  for  publlr  works  Thin  was  the  beginning  of 
pump  priming  m  the  Roosevelt  adminl.stratlon. 

All  of  thl.<  recital  i.s  portinent  to  a  discussion  of  the  appropria- 
tion measure  now  pending  bt-fore  the  House  becau.se  that  meas- 
ure Is  here  not  alcne  as  a  supply  bill,  but  al.so  as  the  basis  of  a 
program  for  the  restnratl'in  of  pccnnmlc  re'^overy,  and  because,  as 
will  be  shown.  thps<»  m-cn's  df  1933  derrionstratod  the  fallacy  of  the 
pump  priming  or  «^pend!n^  theory  particuJarly  when  accompanied 
by  unonhodnjt  action  ;n  other  fields 

The  effect  of  the  Chief  Executive  s  policies  undertaken  during  the 
late  spring  of  1933  did  not  bt^crme  appar«>nt  until  mldsunune-  of 
that  year  and.  as  shown  by  the  industrial-production  figures  above. 
It  was  an  adverse  efT^'Ct.  Tlie  industrial-production  figure  which 
had  advancfd  4  1  pomt.s  or  apprciximately  70  percent  from  March 
to  July  1933,  fell  back  when  the  new  policies  commenced  to  1)6 
felt  Confidence  and  faith  ;n  the  future  gave  way  to  uncertainty 
and  misgivings  Business  paused  to  appral.se  what  these  experi- 
ments portended  Aa  .shrwn  above,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
industrial-production  index  figure  frll  from  100  in  July  1933,  to  91 
In  August,  to  84  m  September,  to  76  in  Octobor;  and  then  to  73 
in  Novemtjer  In  other  words,  the  indu.strial  production  for  No- 
vember 1933  was  only  5  pomf.s  ab<:)ve  the  figure  for  November  1933. 
It  IS  pertinent  to  p<;int  out  durintj  the  4  months  prior  to  Novcm- 
l>er  1933  the  National  Recovery  .^dnunl.strat^on  and  Agricultural 
Adju.'^tment  Admliii.«'rat!cn  were  in  operation  and  the  President 
was  embarking  on  his  inflationary  mcuietary  policy  What  is  more 
to  the  point  the  Kfderul  Ooverninent  from  July  1  to  November 
90.  1033  spent  •lS»O8  9fl0  077  m  compared  lo  11, 83a, 879  671  in  the 
corresponding   peru«l   of    lii.ta 

It  II  impractical  tn  continue  "uch  a  detailed  recital  of  the  lUbaa- 
quent  months  of  !lie  prenent  admlnutratDn  What  has  twen 
p<iUUrd  out  ■iifn.'eii  (o  (letnoniiirnic  fhat  n  vigorous  recovery  move- 
ment was  inspired  by  the  p\ir«uit  of  sound  fiscal  policies  in  the 
early  days  of  thu  iutrnii;iKtriiii(in  hut  wn*  halted  when  pvimp- 
priining  and  (Ulier  uu  .r'hxlnx  poliries  were  followed  Indred. 
despite  continued  upeiKliim'  He  level  df  industrial  production 
schleved  In  19.13  was  ti,i'  nKnin  reiwhed  until  January  193«  3  years 
and  It  munths  inter  U\  Ux-  meamune  'h-  Huprrme  Court  had 
declared  uiiroi\»tiiutlnnnl  the  Nminnal  Kecdvery  Administration 
aiul  the  Agrlculnirtil  Ailiu»tiiw  rit  AitininiMtraiion  and  srveral  olh^ir 
enactments  whu  h  had  been  .v  niutee  of  duiurhance  and  uncer- 
tainty (o  the  (inm'ry 

The  utile  of  in(iu"tri(it  prnduetmn  nnrt  Trranury  enpendltvirea, 
by  n>onihs  from  Minn  lOi;l  -,.  ,uul  imludlnrt  April  l6nH  m  iho 
appendix  of  this  report  iiidicntei  ii'tle  rrutmn  between  a  sviainlned 
r)^t^■perlly  htu\  «prndiii«  Iti  tha-  prriixl  the  Congress  enactett  thrt 
fdllowing  relief  nnil  puhlie  *,  rks  ippropriatmn  nc-ts  lexrhisive  of 
the  tcRVdar  >|ep»r'inen!al  ..nd  itidrpri,rlrnt  ngeiieirs  appt'iprirttlrm 
hills  many  of  whi.h  pinvidrd  in<  rr,ii.rd  xuntii  luul  i  xcluslve  nf  the 
transfer  Df  apprnpriKti-ns  "t  Mv  renpprnprii\i  ioi»  to  relief  and 
emerBericv  B«enciei  nf  fuiil*  previnu«ly  apprnprinted  1 
National    Industrial    Heeovety    A<t    approved    June 

Ifl    IU33 
Emergency    Relief    ami    Civil    W  >rHs    Art 

Keb     l.^     1934 
Emergency    Appropri.ith  n    Ae;    .f     lu.js 

June   19,   1934    . 
Emergency    Relief    Appropriation    Act    of 

proved    Apr     18     193.^ 
Emergency  Relief   Appropriation  A(  ts  of    1936.    two 

acts-  -one  approved  June  22,   1936,  the  other  Feb 

9.    1937 


approved 
approved 

1935,    ap- 


93.300,000.000 

850,000,000 

1.424,675,000 

4,000.000.000 


1.733.000.000 
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1941 


884.000,000 


1.600.000.000 
S50,  000.  000 
350.000.000 


Third  emergency  Rallaf  ApproprVatloa  Aot  of  1M0. 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of   1937,  ap- 

proved  June  39,  1987 

Appreprlatlnns  for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  ap- 

proTWl  July  1,  1937 

Supplementary  Ballef  Appropriation  Act.  approved 

Mar.  a.  1938 

The  above  Hat  of  bills  Is  excltiilve  of  leglalatlon  appropriating 
about  93,000.000.000  of  R.  F.  C.  funds  for  relief  purpoaai. 

Altogether,  in  th«  period  from  March  4,  1933.  to  April  SO.  ItSt, 
tb*  Federal  Government  haa  apent  9MJM9.919.888.  or  a  ram  Mtial 
to  approximately  40  percent  of  the  total  expendltttrea  of  the  Fed- 
•ral  Oovammetit  from  the  Orst  day  of  Oeorg*  Waahlngton'a  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  to  July  1,  1933.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  OoT«rn- 
mant  has  spent  in  the  last  &  years  approximately  iO  parcent  of  the 
total  expended  by  the  Treasury  In  th*  prevtoua  li4  year*.  In- 
stead of  a  steady  upward-morlng  proapertty.  thla  period  of  fabuloua 
•pending  haa  been  marked  by  the  sharpest  flucttiatlona.  upward 
and  downward,  in  Industrial  production,  In  employment,  and  in 
oommoditQr  and  security  prices  in  the  country's  nlftory. 

After  the  expenditure  of  almost  940,000,000,000.  we  find  that 
Induitriol  production  for  April  of  thte  year  1*  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  at  78  percent  of  the  1933-38  average,  or  23 
points  below  the  level  reached  In  July  1933.  It  is  only  19  points 
above  the  lavel  of  July  1932  when  the  depression  touched  bottom. 
Bctall  sales  are  estimated  by  ths  Federal  Bassrvs  Board  for  AprU 
at  but  83  psrcent  of  ths  1933-36  average,  while  whdeaale  eom- 
modity  prloee  In  Apnil  were  down  to  the  level  of  78.6  percent  of 
the  1926  average.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  many 
sacurlty  prloes  were  back  to  the  levels  of  1933  and  1934.  Freight- 
ear  loadli^^  In  the  flrat  17  weeks  of  this  year  were  less  than  in 
any  corresponding  period  since  1918  when  compilation  of  the 
figures  commenced,  except  In  1933  when  bualneaa  was  paralysed 
by  the  bank  holiday.  Mr.  Wllltam  Oreen.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pednratlon  of  Labor,  told  your  committee  that  In  March  of 
this  year  "there  were  again  11.231,000  unemployed"  (at  p.  751 
of  hearings) .  Mr.  Jbhn  L.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Industrial  Organization,  told  your  comnUttee  that  "13  to  14 
million  workers  are  now  unemployed."  The  ao-oalled  Blggers  un- 
employment census,  taken  last  Novemt>er,  estimated  the  unem- 
ployed at  10.822,912. 

Thus,  despite  the  940,000,000.000  expenditure  of  the  last  6  years 
we  find  this  country  back  In  the  throes  of  a  severe  depression. 
Its  business  is  close  to  that  pomt  of  demoraliaation  visualized  by 
Prof.  Rerford  O.  Tugwell  as  essential  for  the  success  of  hla 
principles  of  planned  economy  toward  which  he  took  the  leader- 
ship in  guiding  thte  administration.  All  of  this  has  happened 
after  6  years  of  efforts  directed  toward  a  planned  or  managed 
economy  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Government.  *^e 
planned  It  that  way"  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. The  responslbtUty  for  the  Roosevelt  depression  is  clearly 
on  the  New  Deal  planners. 

Government  spending  will  perhaps  bring  about  a  slight  tempo- 
rary improvemsnt  In  economic  activity.  But  we  emphatically  assert 
that  unless  constructive  steps  are  taken  along  other  lines,  It  Is 
Impossible  to  achieve  a  permanent  lasting  recovery  It  should  be 
clear  to  all  by  this  time  that  if  the  gap  In  national  Income  is  to 
be  abridged.  If  the  unemployed  are  to  t>e  reatored  to  gainful 
operations.  If  factories  are  to  resume  capacity  production  it  will 
have   to   l>s  done  by  private   enterprise.     It  has  been  said   that 

frlvate  enterprtae  haa  failed  to  take  up  the  alack  between  what 
he  Oovernrnent  spending  program  has  dotie  and  full  eoonomte 
activity  This  failure  is  not  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness to  cooperate  Btislnesa  hae  been  ready  to  cooperate  The 
truth  Is  that  unwise  policies  of  taxation  and  axeeMlve  restriction 
have  frosen  tha  capital  markets  and  placed  business  generaUy  1a 
a  atralt  ]aeket. 

The  now  of  new  capital  funda  Into  the  ehannaU  of  bualneaa  and 
Industry  is  aa  essential  to  proapertty  as  blood  Is  to  th*  human 
body,  Wbeu  that  capital  Bow  U  aaemlo,  the  eeoaomlo  body  be* 
oomsa  sluggish  and  withers. 

According  to  th*  Oommerrlal  and  Ftnanelal  Ohronicle,  the  aver- 
age aanuAl  new  oorporau  sscurtty  lasuss  total  M.71i,400MO  in  the 
fmn  from  1999  to  1980.  Compare  that  with  Iho  new  corporate 
atourlty  lasues  In  the  years  IMO  to  1017.  Induslv*.  as  given  by  th« 
same  aotirc*; 

■  WvpI.,*.  ■««•■  ««■■•«■  ■■••  MSI  «  •«  •  M«*«*ai««»ai»aaB«  «•••■ 
•  VV#»  ■■n>*s««aM«WM«aM«>aaaB«sa«ai»aa«aa«««Bai«iBSBsiSi*wa 

1934 

1098 

10*7 


M.  044. 000. 000 

I,  TW.  000,000 

•U.  000. 000 

161,000.000 

178,000.000 

404,000,000 

1,117,000,000 

1.190,000,000 


Frlvate  capital  did  not  (low  In  the  thlrtlee  with  the  rigor  It  did 
in  the  preceding  year*  because  government  had  done  nothing  to 
reetore  the  cnnfTdence  of  private  enterarlse— confidence  that  btisl- 
aeeemen  could  again  undertake  large,  bold  projects  and  make  dar- 
ing investments  looking  far  Into  the  future  with  reasonable  hope 
of  earning  larger  returns  than  on  timid  tnveetments  tn  safe  existing 
securities.  On  the  contrary,  government  In  the  last  5  years  haa 
done  everything  in  Its  power  to  convey  the  imprcoslon  that  It 
would  help  to  make  daring,  and  therefore  Inherently  risky,  invest- 
ments still  more  risky  and  unprofitable.    Mention  need  be  made  in 


thte  ooBBeetioti  only  of  the  repeated  inoreaasa  tn  l¥<ftval  taaatlaa. 
the  heavy  taxation  of  eaptui  galas  wttteot  any  adequate  oSeet  tor 
capital  losses,  the  twdistrlbttied-praOta  tana,  and  tka  ccnatanf 
strangltng  at  the  buslnsss  eonununity  ct  the  oovntry  tajr  assdiasa 
restrictions.  These  have  made  iBveetora.  latge  and  soaaU.  eavMota 
about  taking  risks  beeause  the  proepeoto  of  a  reward  for  tbe  rlak 
taken  have  oooetaatiy  been  diainlahed.  Mg  oapltal  eapaa^tturea 
that  prt>vlde  for  large-volume  emplome&t  alaeost  alwajw  «ea> 
Btltute  big  rtaka.  and  the  reward  must  be  la  proportion  to  the  risk 
er  ths  risk  wUl  not  be  taken.  Mor  te  It  stiggestod  bSN  thai  Itoa 
large  corporaUon  neceawarUy  takes  the  largest  risk.  Tba  little* 
business  man  risking  his  95.000  may  be  risking  hts  all.  and.  thouffe 
such  an  individual  sum  may  be  aooaU  in  the  national  eoottomy, 
when  K  becomes  a  part  of  similar  Investments  by  oUUons  of 
srisll-businea*  men,  It  soon  totals  billions  of  dollars  and  is  a 
stimulant  to  employment  on  a  large  scale  in  private  Industry. 

Those  who  still  defend  ptmip  priming  after  all  that  has  happeoad 
do  eo  wtth  the  contention  that  the  current  depreeslon  was  oavisad 
by  tapering  off  of  Oovernrnent  expenditures.  What  they  mean  is 
that  deflcK  financing  waa  tapered  off,  for  certainly  there  has  been 
no  reduction  tn  Federal  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  paymant  of 
the  World  War  veterana'  bontia.  Thla  la  a  cry  of  demalr.  It  is  a 
contention  that  the  adminietratioa  must  go  on  iadeAnitely  without 
a  balanced  Budget.  Let  us  saamine  the  impileatlons  of  sueh  a 
ooBtentlon. 

The  national  debt  on  April  00.  1098.  waa  tST.SOOMOMO.  or 
9iej7a.aoe.084  more  than  it  waa  on  llaroh  4,  1008.  Thla  doea  aot 
tndxjKle  a  total  of  04,848^0.000  cf  obllgatloas  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  the  Home  Owners'  Xjoaa  Oorporatloa,  and  the 
Beconstraetion  Ftawnee  Oorperation,  ftdly  guaranteed  by  the 
Treasxiry  but  not  reflected  in  the  debt  figure.  In  addltloQ,  tbe 
United  Statee  Housing  AdminlstratloB  has  been  authortaed  and  is 
preparing  to  commence  the  issuaacs  of  another  9800.000.000  of 
otOlgatlOBa  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Treasury,  "nieee  flguree  take 
no  account  of  the  Insurance  of  more  than  91M0,000,000  of  hooM 
mortgages  by  the  Federal  Roostng  Administration,  whieh  alee  sre 
guaranteed  t>y  the  Treasury.  The  Actmg  Dtreetor  at  the  Budget 
Informed  your  committee  that  with  the  passage  at  the  reeoltitloa 
now  pending  before  the  House,  ths  deficit  for  ths  neact  fiscal  ysar 
will  be  93.722,000.000.  If  all  the  siuns  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
are  spent  in  that  period.  His  estimate  is  conservative  etece  he  made 
no  allowance  for  a  decrease  In  the  estimates  already  mad*  of  rev> 
enues  for  the  1939  fiscal  year. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  a  conservative  estimate  that.  If  thte 
legislation  is  passed,  the  public  debt  on  June  1089  wiU  approxi- 
mate 941.500.000.000  in  addition  to  contingent  liabilities  m  tbe 
neighborhood  of  96.000,000  000.  In  other  words,  we  face  the  proe- 
pect  within  another  year  of  a  Treasury  Inctehtertnees  and  contlngant 
liability  rapidly  approaching  the  950.000X00X00  figure  without  the 
prospect  of  even  a  reasonable  possibility  that  huge  spending  caa 
then  be  stopped,  buch  a  prospect  must  be  disturbing  to  every 
American.  It  was  the  present  Chief  Executive  who  in  1033  at 
Pittsburgh  said: 

"The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  on  whether  that  family 
Is  living  within  Its  income,  and  so  it  Is  with  the  Nation.  If  In  some 
crisis  it  lives  beyond  Its  Income,  for  a  year  or  two,  it  can  usually 
txjrrow  temporarily  on  reaaonable  terms.  But  If,  like  s  spendthrift, 
it  throws  discretion  to  the  wlnda,  Is  willing  to  make  no  sacrifice 
at  all  In  spending,  extends  lie  taxation  to  the  limit  of  the  people's 

Eower  to  pay,  and  contlnuee  to  pile  up  deficits,  It  Is  on  the  road  to 
ankruptcy. ' 

Thoae  worda  constitute  a  far  greater  truth  today  than  when  they 
Were  uttered,  for  then  the  national  debt  was  Isss  than  OOIrOOO.OOO.OOO. 
Much  haa  been  aaid  by  thoae  who  proposs  this  program  about  thatr 
concern  for  the  msseee  of  the  workers  of  thta  country ,  It  to  our 
concern  for  the  men  end  wemsn  who  earn  their  living  tn  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  that  cauaee  \u  to  Bialu  thte  determined  plea  aialaal 
further  progress  along  a  road  which  admlttedlj  laaot  to  Muok- 
ruptcy  Our  very  ability  to  take  oar*  of  thoee  on  relief  and  in 
dietress  dspends  on  the  protection  of  ths  Oovernrnent  credit  and 
the  valu*  of  otir  currency.  What  becomea  of  thoae  on  relief,  of 
the  Social  Security  program,  of  the  aavtnga  accounts  of  mUltoBi 
of  msn  and  wom*n  and  of  their  life-lnauranoe  poltoiea  if  we  should 
react!  th*  end  of  that  road  to  bankruptcy,  of  which  th*  Chief 
■xeeutiv*  apokeT  W*  have  gone  far  down  that  road  tn  the  laat 
6  year*  And  still  another  disturbing  thought  occurs  to  tis;  U 
this  eountry  should  have  the  misfortune  to  besoaaa  iavalved  is 
another  war  In  th*  near  futtire.  we  would  be  flnanelalty  unpre- 
pared, as  we  have  an  »normous  debt  eutstaadtng.  and  we  ahaady 
nave  an  eioeasive  tai  burd*n.  To  reduce  this  debt  and  to  put  the 
tax  burden  on  a  reaaonable  basis  is  as  much  a  part  of  otir  aatlooal 
defense  as  an  adequau  Army  and  Navy. 

It  la  to  be  assumed  that  the  day  muet  eoaie  when  aa  eVsrt  will 
be  mad*  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  yet  the  tax  burdea  on  the 
peopl*  of  this  country  already  ts  cruahtng.  It  has  been  eetimatad 
that  the  tax  collections  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  goveraaaeots 
during  the  fiscal  year  now  coming  to  an  end  consUtuts  10 ,0  psr- 
osnt  of  the  national  Income  of  the  country.  How  eaa  eeonomic 
recovery  be  achieved  when  nearly  91  out  of  every  04  goee  into  the 
pocket  of  the  tax  et^lectort  The  Chief  Executive's  estimate  of 
the  collections  of  internal  revenue  and  customs  by  the  Treasury 
tot  the  current  fiscal  year  constitutes  the  largest  sum  ever  ooilected 
from  those  sources  In  the  history  of  this  country.  Nor  te  this 
money  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rich  arxi  wall  te  do  alone. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  revenue  from  tazea  on  eonsumptiOB  equated 
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Preservation  of  Our  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

OF    AKKANSA.S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TTIE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  20^, 

1938 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES   W    TAU.SSTG    AT  MONTGOMEET,    *T.^^ 

APRIL  4.  1938 


Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "The 
Preservation  of  Our  Democracy."  delivered  by  Charles  W. 
Taussig,  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  The  address  was  delivered 
before  the  regional  conference  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  at  Montgomery.  Ala.,  on  April  4,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rjecord,  as  follows: 

Democracy  Is  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  mass  judgment  of 
the  people  Is  sufflclenily  sound  to  direct  lU  political  authority.  A 
substantial  portion  of  the  world  today  has  renoxinced  Its  belief  in 
the  mass  Judgment  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Judgment  or  Im- 
pulse of  an  Individual  The  appalling  tyranny  and  destruction  of 
the  Ubcrtles  of  the  people  in  certain  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia 
have  so  shocked  the  American  people  that  they  are  more  sensitive 
today  to  problems  of  liberty  and  democracy  than  at  any  period 
since  1T78.  This  Is  a  good  time  for  Americans  to  decide  what  la 
really  precious  to  them— the  realities  of  democracy  or  some  of  Its 
Irrelevant  accompaniments.  The  slightest  change  or  proposed 
change  in  government  organisation,  in  economic  controls.  In  po- 
litical allnements.  brings  in  Its  wake  the  cry  of  "dictatoraivip."* 
The  basic  principles  of  democracy  are  lost  sight  at. 
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To  hear  some  of  our  publicists  talk  It  might  be  thought  that 
liberty,  for  Instance,  for  corporations  Is  just  as  Important  as  liberty 
for  individuals.  It  Is  not.  Some  of  the  editorials  that  I  have  read 
recently  in  eastern  newspapers  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  assemblage  was  the  excltisive  property 
of  a  few  large  propaganda  organizations.  That  Is  not  my  concep- 
tion of  freedom  under  a  democracy.  The  world-wide  challenge  to 
democracy  and  the  freedom  ol  the  Indivldtial  today  Is  too  men- 
acing and  too  potent  to  make  It  safe  for  Individuals  In  this  coun- 
try, be  they  of  right  or  left  persuasion,  to  degrade  the  sacred 
word  by  using  It  for  sordid  and  selfish  political  purposes.  The 
New  Deal,  no  doubt.  Is  subject  to  criticism  and  attack  by  those 
who  see  differently  than  we  do.  But  that  attack  has  degenerated 
Into  something  dishonest,  tinpatriotlc,  and  malicious,  and  is  en- 
dangering the  very  foundation  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernraent. 

The  American  concept  of  democracy  has  never  carried  with  It 
the  implication  of  a  changeless  politics^,  social,  and  economic 
order.  Yet  it  has  become  the  habit  of  a  certain  group  who  have 
access  to  the  press  and  the  radio  to  brand  every  suggested  effort  to 
Unprxave  the  condition  of  the  underprivileged  and  to  make  less 
cumbersome  our  governmental  processes  as  being  destructive  to 
democracy.  They  know  better  than  this,  and  they  should  cease 
their  dishonest  propaganda  before  It  has  accomplished  irreparable 
damage. 

What  Is  It  peculiar  to  today  that  has  destroyed  so  many  of  our 
great  democracies?  The  cause  of  the  upheaval  In  Europe  Is  clear. 
The  World  War,  the  Versailles  Treaty,  created  economic  and  social 
conditions  that  became  unbearable  and  impossible  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  they 
knowingly  and  willingly  gave  up  their  liberties  for  loaves  of  bread, 
I  do  not  say  this  in  a  figurative  sense.  I  rnptin  this  literally. 
True,  the  dictators  have  not  been  able  to  boast  ctf  high  living 
standards  in  their  countries,  but  every  so-called  totalitao-lan  state 
has  reduced  unemployment  to  the  vanislilng  point.  They  have 
done  it  partly  by  unorthodox  financing,  by  a  rigorotis  nationalistic 
Isolation,  by  enlarging  public  works,  and  by  great  armament  pro- 
grams. Some  of  these  things  have  been  sound,  some  unsound,  but 
none  of  them  have  anything  to  do  with  dlctator^lp.  The  dic- 
tator was  able  to  accomplish  materially  what  the  democrat  was 
unable  to  accompllah.  because  he  liquidated  by  force  the  special 
privilege  which  prevented  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
It  Is  unthinkable  that  we,  in  this  great  country,  have  become  such 
spiritual  paupers  that  we  will  adopt  the  same  methods  to  accom- 
plish aome  of  those  desirable  ends.  The  principal  danger  that 
confronts  our  democratic  system  Is  that  we  should  fall  to  give  to 
our  underprivileged  their  due  share  of  oiu"  national  wealth. 

The  New  Deal  has  made  a  brave  start  toward  this  end.  We  have 
already  demonstrated  that  It  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
framework  of  a  democracy.  The  New  Deal  lias  recognized  the  right 
of  labor  to  a  fair  wage  and  reasonable  hours.  It  has  recognized 
the  right  of  children  to  be  educated  and  to  play  and  not  to  be 
forced  to  work.  It  has  recognljed  the  right  of  the  farmer  to 
receive  a  fair  price  for  his  crops.  It  has  recognized  the  right  of 
the  investor  to  be  protected  from  pillaging  pirates  of  privilege. 
It  hss  recognized  the  right  of  the  borrower  to  be  protected  from 
usury.  The  recognition  of  these  rights,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
step  in  the  protection  of  our  democracy.  The  next  step  must  be 
to  give  to  the  people  that  which  we  have  announced  and  agreed 
rightfully  belongs  to  them.  To  do  this  we  must,  through  educa- 
tion, through  fighting  In  a  democratic  way,  and  through  the  polls, 
break  down  the  resistance  of  the  selfish  minority  who  would  keep 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that  which  is  their  just  due. 
I  believe  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  will  accomplish  this  end  and  In 
so  doing,  he  will  make  imperishable  our  democratic  system. 

I  am  a  friend  of  the  New  Deal.  I  have  the  honor  in  a  small  way 
of  participating  In  this  administration;  but  I  would  feel  myself 
to  be  Intellectually  dishonest  If  I  did  not  recognize  some  Imper- 
fections In  our  methods.  I  think  at  times  we  are  inclined  to  be 
xinfair  to  some  men  of  wealth  and  economic  power  when  we  make 
a  blanket  attack  on  their  Integrity  and  their  willingness  to  help 
us  in  attaining  the  objectives  I  have  just  outlined.  All  of  the 
privileged  are  not  unmindful  of  the  plight  of  the  underprivileged. 
Many  of  them  are  as  ardent  as  we  in  attempting  to  find  methods 
of  accomplishing  what  we  are  trying  to  accompllBh.  Because  they 
differ  with  us  on  method  does  not  warrant  Impugning  the  honesty 
ol  their  motives.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  separate  those  who.  under 
the  guise  of  differing  with  us  on  method,  would  prevent  us  from 
attaining  those  objectives,  and  those  who  sincerely  endeavor  to 
accomplish  these  ends  via  a  different  route.  The  President  liim- 
■elf,  In  word  and  deed,  has  always  shown  his  respect  for  honest 
opposition. 

I  emphasize  the  method  of  presenting  our  case,  for  a  political 
campaign  Is  immediately  ahead  erf  us.  Let  both  parties  have  cau- 
tion that,  in  tlie  heat  of  the  battle,  they  do  not.  through  intemper- 
ate use  of  the  potent  press  and  radio,  plant  the  seeds  of  hate  and 
revolt  in  every  home  In  our  land.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
either  major  party  or  any  factions  within  those  parties  would 
willingly  enfeeble  our  democratic  system  by  raising  false  and 
dangerous  Issues. 

Those  who  have  a  real  desire  to  presjnre  our  democracy  must 
agree  on  one  cardinal  point.  I  do  not  think,  in  the  light  of  world 
eondltions  today,  It  Is  debatable.  Every  American  willing  to  work 
must  be  given  a  job.  If  not  In  private  business,  at  Government 
expense.  Whether  buslneEe  Is  good  or  business  Is  poor,  the  cost 
will  run  Into  the  blUions.  That  Is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for 
an  Imperfect  economy  and  for  the  liberty  that  only  a  democratic 


form  of  government  win  give  us.  In  essence  the  democratic  Ideal 
Is  a  spiritual  quality,  but  let  us  not  strain  Its  trauacendentallsm 
to  the  breaking  point.  Americans  have  fought  for  democracy. 
They  have  rotted  In  the  trenches  for  democracy.  But,  surrounded 
by  plenty,  they  will  not  starve  for  democracy.  We  must  eliminate 
those  conditions  that  give  birth  to  the  ugly  brood  that  Is  rampant 
in  Europe  today.  The  good-neighbor  poUcy  of  that  great  states- 
man. Cordell  Hull,  must  apply  within  our  borders  as  well  •■ 
without. 

And  we  must  carefully  guard  another  front  In  our  battle  for 
democracy.  The  problem  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  has  alwajp* 
been  with  us.  Excepting  for  some  glaring  abuses  which  are  con- 
stantly being  corrected,  our  country  has  been  successful  In  main- 
taining this  essential  to  democracy.  Dictatorship  Is  Impoaalbla 
where  freedom  of  discussion  Is  unmolested.  The  radio  In  particu- 
lar, the  technique  of  which  the  totalitarian  countries  have  mas- 
tered, presents  to  democracies  problems  not  understood  when  tlM 
Bill  of  Rights  was  written. 

There  is  an  unlimited  ntmiber  of  soap  boxes  from  which  street- 
comer  orators  may  declaim.  Conservationists  may  deplore  tha 
vanishing  woodpulp,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  scarcity  of  newsprint. 
There  Is.  however,  a  definite  limitation  to  the  number  of  wave  bands 
available  to  broadcasters  under  the  present  state  of  that  art. 
It  is,  therefore,  physically  impossible  to  make  the  microphone 
available  to  all  who  want  to  use  It.  Here,  Incidentally,  Is  a  good 
example  of  how  advances  In  science  and  technology  make  vis  aHar 
our  traditional  attitudes  toward  social  controls.  We  are  forced 
to  put  some  curb  on  freedom  of  speech  In  the  case  of  the  powerful 
but  limited  medium  of  the  radio.  We  must  formulate  these  con- 
trols with  the  greatest  of  caution.  Government  ownership  of  all 
broadcasting  stations  Is  not  the  answer  In  a  democracy. 

Without  attempting  to  go  Into  any  details  of  this  dllDcalt 
problem  may  I  make  two  suggestions  as  to  possible  approaches? 
One  Is  not  to  permit  any  individual,  corporation,  or  group  to  aoqnlre 
a  vested  interest  in  the  new  wave  bands  now  being  developed, 
which  promise  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  available  channels 
for  broadcasting  and  television.  The  other  is  to  require  every 
radio  commentator  and  lecturer  to  announce  who  is  directly  or  in- 
directly paying  for  his  services.  Jn  the  same  mann«*  as  newspaper* 
and  magazines  are  required  by  law  to  publish  a  list  of  their  atcck- 
holders  and  bondholders.  The  law  relating  to  periodicals  has  been 
in  force  for  some  time.  I  believe  It  was  drafted  and  Introduoed 
by  Cordell  Hull  when  he  was  In  Congress.  Perhaps  some  otber 
distinguished  southerner  win  cause  a  similar  law  to  be  raactad 
applying  to  radio  broadcasting. 

In  considering  the  general  problem  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  tbm 
press,  and  of  assemblage  let  us  remember  that  the  very  act  of  sup- 
pressing even  the  abuses  of  this  constitutional  right  la  a  far  greater 
blow  at  our  free  institutions  than  the  abxises  themselves. 

One  cannot  dlscviss  the  problem  of  preserving  democracy  with- 
out at  the  same  time  considering  the  welfare  of  our  American 
youth.  As  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  I  have  had  an  opporttmity  to  study 
with  some  care  the  functioning  of  that  branch  at  our  OovemmeBt. 
The  contrast  between  the  central  European  way  of  meeting  tb* 
youth  problem  and  the  American  way  la  In  ItseW  a  lesion  In  th« 
processes  of  democracy.  The  European  method  Is  to  foroe  youtli 
to  a  single  pattern  of  national  action  under  absolute  control  and 
direction  of  the  dictator.  "Hie  American  way  Is  to  minimise  cen- 
tral control  and  to  render  such  aid  that  impoverished  youth  may 
fit  more  easily  into  the  economic  and  social  pattern  of  his  com- 
munKy.     This  is  the  way  of  the  National  Youth  Adminlstrattoo. 

In  the  recent  history  of  European  tyranny,  youth,  that  part  o* 
society  which  normally  cherishes  liberty  and  freedom  above  all 
others,  has  been  a  powCT^I  element  in  the  maintenance  of  dictator- 
ship. Paradoxical  as  this  may  seem  it  Is  not  dUBcuIt  to  under- 
stand. Vibrant,  vital,  ambitious  youth  is  among  the  first  to  feel 
the  effects  of  impoverishment.  It  is  not  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  tighten  their  >«?lts.  but  it  is  the  hopelessness  of  the  future 
that  makes  them  easy  victims  of  the  demagogue  with  bright 
promises.  Unemployment  among  youth  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  24  years,  inclusive,  is  appalling.  It  Is  estimated  that  5,000,000 
youths  in  the  United  States  are  out  of  work  and  out  of  school. 
The  National  Youth  Administration  was  created  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  meet  this  situation. 

The  work  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  can  be  divided  Into  three  parts — student 
aid.  work  projects  for  youth  out  of  school,  and  counseling  and 
■placement  of  youth  in  private  enterprtse.  We  have  had  In  the 
course  of  the  3  years  of  Youth  AdmlnlstraUon  activities  at  one  tlms 
as  many  as  444.000  youth  attending  high  school  and  college  re- 
ceiving aid.  Without  this  aid  their  education  wotild  have  ceased. 
The  average  earnings  for  youth  In  high  school  Is  about  $5  per 
month,  in  college  tl3,  and  graduate  students  averagts  t3S  per 
month.  These  payments  are  made  on  an  hourly  basis  for  work 
performed.  This  type  of  work  varies  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  institution  which  the  student  attends.  It  may  be  the  erection 
of  dormitories  on  the  campus.  It  may  be  assisting  the  fsculty  In 
scientific  research.  It  may  be  landscaping  the  school  grounds,  or 
any  one  of  a  hundred  useful  projects.  Effort  is  made  to  have  the 
work  assigned  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  students  supplement  their  education 
so  that  the  work  may  not  only  be  socially  useful  to  the  sctraol  but 
equally  useful  to  the  student,  besides  giving  him  sufficient  financial 
aid  to  continue  his  education.  The  students  are  selected  from 
needy  families  by  the  schools  themselves,  not  by  the  Federal 
Government.  On  an  average,  N.  Y  A.  students  rank  in  the  top 
third  of  their  classes.  An  N.  Y.  A.  studaat  recently  won  a  BbodM 
scholarship. 
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Pot  cmt-of-Bchool  youth  the  communities  plan  work  projects  ' 
There  we  hundr«<ls  of  varieties  ol  ruch  projects,  almost  sU  ct 
which  *re  of  Importsnce  to  the  conimunity  Personally  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  construction  projects.  InvesUgatlcn  has  shown  that 
youth  are  as  capable  ol  doing  co  istructlon  work  under  proper 
superrision  as  are  adults.  Our  ycuth  build  rural  schoolhousos, 
community  centers,  construct  athlete  fields,  build  school  turnlture. 
They  do  many  other  things  tliat  ;  ormerly  were  thought  beyond 
their  cjpabilltlea.  Most  of  the  building  Is  of  light  frame  conetruc- 
tjon  but  where  neccwsry  our  you  h  are  able  to  do  heavy  work. 
l»or  ^nstanca.  they  have  built  many  lonununlty  houses  out  of  stone, 
the  Youths  themselves  quarrying  native  stone  for  the  construction 
Ail  of  these  proJecU  are  planned  iJi  and  by  the  local  community 
and  meet  a  definite  community  ne<d. 

"Hie  effect  of  this  type  of  work  on  the  morale  of  youth  is  great. 
The  eld  bopelMsneas  of  betng  out  of  a  )ob  Is  gone  Their  sell- 
conf idence  is  bolstered.  They  see  w1  th  their  own  eyes  the  results  of 
the  work  they  do  with  their  handi  and  brains.  The  attitude  of 
youth  toward  tbelr  own  work  U  I  erbaps  weU  Illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  lira.  Kmmt  K.  Und  ey.  who  recenUy  visited  some 
a-ork  protecU  In  tbe  mountains  of  1  tentticky.  Bdrs.  Undley.  to  col- 
laboration with  her  huaNmd.  tmeal  K.  Undley.  is  writing  a  book 
caU»<l  A  New  Deal  for  Youth,  wind  i  U  an  account  of  the  National 
Youth  AdmlnlstraUon.  and  will  ■b<rtl7  be  published.  One  of  the 
N  Y.  A.  youUts  took  her  to  vlait  a  schoolhotiae  that  waa  btUlt 
entirely  by  mountain  youth  undfri  the  auspice*  of  the  N.  Y  A. 
ThlK  youat»*«  khowwl  her  all  ovei  the  schoolboviae.  but  particu- 
larly be  pointed  out  certain  parts  (<  the  concrete  foundation,  and 
flowing  with  pride,  would  say.  "1  p  nirod  that  concrete."  Tills  boy 
has  a  tangible  stake  In  bis  country.  Be  can  be  counted  on  t»  pro- 
tect our  deroocrmUe  InsUtutlona  w  Uch  gave  him  his  opportunity. 
Tbe  oommtinltlee  are  enthtialaetlc  about  the  work  of  the  Youth 
Adnvtntsuatlon  and  contribute  conlderable  In  time,  materials,  and 
money,  cooperating  witJi  tis  In  taklig  care  of  their  own  youth. 

Tbe  N.  Y  A.  has  performed  an  almost  immeasurable  service  to 
the  rural  school  syetem  of  the  couiitry.  Thousands  of  rural  school 
bui;dln«s  have  been  repaired.  pahiUid.  foundations  strengthened; 
walcs  have  been  laid,  grounds  Imj:  roved,  sodded,  and  graveled  for 
plav'  areaa,  ^nd  roads;  Dtia  stops  aJid  safety  sones  have  been  built 
off  the  main  highways.  In  the  rur  J  dlstrlcU  of  almost  every  SUte 
OOP  school  building  after  another  ihows  the  evidence  of  N.  Y.  A. 
work  which  has  been  done  by  tbe  o  ut-of -school  youth. 

Throughout  the  ootintry  our  dlvlilon  of  guidance  and  placement 
oprratea  to  counsel  with  yoath  and  help  them  determine  what  type 
of  sork  they  are  beet  fitted  for.  We  then  help  them  find  this 
work.  Two  hundred  and  fmeen  thmsand  young  people  have  regla- 
terrd  at  our  placement  oOce*.  Flf  y-two  thousand  employers  have 
bee  3  personal^^rtolted  bj  the  N.  T  .  A.,  asking  for  Jobs  appropriate 
to  ^-ounger  worker*.  We  had  placei  I.  as  of  some  months  ago.  93.000 
yoiith  in  private  Jobs.  The  work  experience  gained  by  N.  Y.  A. 
youth  materially  asslsU  them  In  1  Adlng  (H-lvate  em(>loyment.  In 
Alabama  25  percent  of  the  N.  Y.  /  youth  employed  on  work  proj- 
ectfi  in  the  past  year  have  found  }  >bs  In  private  employment. 

As  long  a*  tlM  democratic  gystei  i  provides  our  people  with  eco- 
Boralc  security  and  upporttmlty  there  wUl  be  no  change  in  the 
form  of  our  Government.  The  sec  Is  of  dictatorship  He  not  in  any 
iBdiTldual  but  in  the  great  maaa  of  the  unemployed,  both  youth 
anc  adult.  Pall  to  prorlde  f or  tl:  sm  adequately  and  our  democ- 
rar^  wlU  be  retegated  to  history.  T  M  prcaent  receeslon  puU  a  great 
striJn  on  the  patlenoe  of  our  p«>|  le,  but  It  U  my  belief  that  the 
aro^nm  now  belz«  formulated  by  t  be  President  to  meet  the  present 
anincooy  will  eOecUTely  check  it  and  that  shorUy  we  wlU  again 
aee  tLa  reeumpClon  of  tbe  economic  recovery  that  commenced  on 
March  4.  19SS,  Let  vm  have  fftlth  in  tbe  aounitoeas  of  our  democratic 
prliiclpl**.  Let  tia  have  courage  tc  discard  those  parU  of  our  eco- 
norolc  system  that  have  tailed  us.  Let  us  loynUy  support  our  Presi- 
dent In  theae  tryhog  time*  and  we  leed  have  no  fear  for  the  future 
of  /American  democracy. 


Redprocal-Tnid  e  Agreements 


STOP     THT     rr-OOD--    LET     TliE      SENATE      PtT     PROSPOUTT      TN     OUM     OWN 

PTOPLES    POCKETS 

-p-p  i.odpp-Wfibh  rf«viUi*lon  nf-vw  before  the  United  States  Com- 
mirte  '-n  Fir.arKO.  rfv.cerns  all  .V'nerican.s,  particularly  Americana 
•A-ho  want  Jf.bs  and  rtecfiit  v.-ages 

Thi.s  retohitMn.  rSfred  by  ur  two  MA.ssachusetts  Senators,  who 
show  a  comniondab!f>  de'-enr.inatimi  to  rise  above  politics  and 
party  difTerences  calls  for  a  full  and  complete  Inveetlgation  of  the 
volume  and  value  of  all  articles  Imported  into  the  United  States 
in  the  last  8  vertrs. 

It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  tidal  wave  of  foreign  sweatshop 
competition  which  ha.?  descended  upon  us  from  the  low-standard 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asi.a  is  largely  responsible  for  our  current 
business  reces-slon  and   the    Joble.s,snes.s  of   11.000.000  of  our  people. 

It  challenges  the  starry-eyed  thecres  of  Washington  bureaucrats 
that  It  IS  perfectly  proper  for  our  Cim-ernment  to  fill  the  pockets 
or  Japanese  coolies  and  Czechoslovaklan  peasants  with  American 
dollars  and  to  expect  Americans  to  be  saMsfled  with  meager  W.  P.  A. 
checks  and  charity  doles 

It  calls  upon  the  Senate  to  rou.se  Itself,  to  get  up.  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  and  to  reclaim  In  constitutional  authority  to  make 
and  regulate  the  tariff  In  the  Interest  of  American  prosperity. 

This  resolution  must  pa.<i8  No  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  or  no  Senator  who  has  an  ounce  of  consideration  for  the 
constantly  growing  army  of  the  American  unemployed  can  con- 
s<:lentiously  oppose  It. 
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HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASSAC  RUSETTS  | 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IBE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtdaw.  May  12  ileffitUUiv  fay  of  Wednesday.  April  20). 

19it 


BDrrORIAL  I3f  TBS  BOeTON  SV1  HUm  AlOCRICAN.  MAT  11.  1938 


Mr.  LODOS.    Mr.  President, 


have  printed  In  tbe  Appendix  ( t  the  Riooui  %  very  enlight- 
ening, end.  I  think,  eucounntn  c.  editcrial  which  appeered  in 
the  Boston  Bvening  American  jof 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


Theie  being  no  ohjectkm.  tX  e  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Raooaa.  as  f  oUo"  ra: 


The  American  System  of  Broadcasting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OK  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  12  ileoislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AjrrU  20y, 

1938 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  SARNOFT  AT  NEW  YORK.  APRIL  28.   1938 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  American 
System  of  Broadcasting  and  its  Function  in  the  Preservation 
(if  Democracy,  delivered  by  Mr.  David  Sarnoff.  president  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  at  the  Town  Hall.  New 
York,  April  28,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  auspices  than  those  of  the  Town 
Hall  for  a  talk  on  th^  American  system  of  broadcasting.  Your  dis- 
tinguished 44-year  history  as  a  molder  of  public  opinion  has  up- 
held the  finest  traditions  of  our  democracy.  Your  own  radio 
I'orum,  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  has  grown  out  of  aa 
lidventiuous  experiment  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
.mportant  of  radio  programs. 

GROWTH    OF    RADIO 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  radio  for  more 
than  30  years.  At  an  ai?e  when  the  average  boy  is  still  wearing  a 
football  headguard  or  a  catcher's  mask.  I  was  proud  to  wear  • 
radio  telegrapher  s  headset.  The  radiotelephone  was  nothing  but 
a  dream,  and  radio  broadcasting  was  not  even  that. 

There  were  only  a  handful  of  us  in  those  days,  but  during  the 
Intervening  years  thousands  of  able  men  and  women  have  Joined 
our  ranks.  A  vast  radio  Industry  has  grown  up.  No  other  industry 
ever  grew  so  fast  The  years  and  days  ai.iJ  hours  have  been 
crowded  with  a  never-ending  procession  of  new  dLscoverles,  new 
developments,  new  services 

The  pagan  conception  of  Mercury  serving  the  gods  on  Mount 
Olympus  never  approached  the  present-day  reality  of  radio,  the 
modem  messenger  that  travels  with  the  speed  of  light,  encircling 
the  globe  seven  times  m  a  single  second.  Radio  carries  messages 
between  all  nation.s  Ocean.s.  mountain  ranges,  and  man-made 
boundaries  alike  are  powerless  to  hold  it  back.  It  safeguards  the 
passage  of  ships  at  sea  and  In  the  air.  It  has  given  mankind  the 
greatest  means  of  mass  communication  ever  devised.  It  brings 
the  voice  and  the  music  of  civilization,  and  some  day  wUl  also 
bring  Its  living  image  Into  the  most  isolated  home. 

Nature  yields  her  secrets  slowly  tmd  reluctantly.  It  haa  been  a 
hard,  exciting  struggle  to  take  these  ether  waves  that  have  filled 
the  atmosphere  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  In  a  single 
generation  harness  them  to  serve  mankind. 

Although  my  subject  concerns  brt>adcastlng,  I  have  not  come 
here  today  as  a  broadcaster  I  am  speaking  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  a  new  art.  of  which  broadcasting,  however  significant,  is  only  a 
part.  I  speak  as  one  who  has  watched  that  art  develop  from  the 
beginning.    I  am  concerned  with  the  opposition  to  which  all  new 
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fiits  are  exposed,  and  with  tbe  forces  vhlch  teikl  to  shacUe  their 

freedom  and  curtail  their  development.    I  speak  to  preserve  broad- 
casting as  one  of  the  free  Institutions  of  our  democracy, 

WHAT    IB    BttOAOCAtrratQ* 

Broadcasting  consists  of  more  than  waTelengtha,  more  than 
towers  outside  and  equipment  Inside  a  radio  station.  It  Is  a 
service  of  entertainment,  culture,  and  Information.  The  greatest 
significance  of  broadcasting  Is  In  the  directness  of  Its  appeal,  not 
merely  in  the  speed  and  spread  of  its  message.  Many  of  Its  pro- 
grams originate  In  a  single  local  station,  and  are  heard  only  in 
a  single  listening  area.  Here  radio  performs  an  important  com- 
munity service. 

The  national  services  of  the  American  system  of  broadcasting, 
however,  depend  upon  more  ambitious  programs  nationally  dis- 
tributed. In  the  broadcasting  systems  of  other  countries  there 
is  nothing  comparable  to  the  great  transcontinental  networks 
■cross  the  United  States.  These  are  voluntary  associations  of  In- 
dependent stations,  each  an  important  economic  and  social  factor 
in  Its  own  community.  Durltig  a  portion  of  the  time,  each  station 
broadcasts  national  Instead  of  local  programs.  During  the  re- 
maining time,  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  for  example,  may  cbooee  whether  they  will  brockdcast  national 
or  local  programs. 

Without  this  Unking  of  broadcasting  facilities  there  would  be 
no  national  service  of  broadcasting.  Without  networks  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  would  never  have  tbe  oppcHtunlty 
to  hear  the  voice  of  their  President,  or  the  music  of  Toscaninl.  or 
the  debates  of  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  Tapping  the  talent 
•ources  of  the  world.  American  network  broadcastos  have  made  a 
radio  receiving  set  infinitely  more  valuable  in  the  United  States 
than  It  Is  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

BKOADCASTINO  A   TOT7KO  AIT 

When  we  talk  about  the  Aroerlcan  system  of  broadCMting  we  are 
talking  about  something  barely  11  years  old.  The  first  Nation- 
wide broadcasting  network  was  created  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Oo.  In  November  1926.  And  because  It  is  youn«.  the 
American  system  Is  still  developing,  subject  to  constant  experi- 
ment and  change. 

In  its  present  state,  there  Is  only  one  certainty  about  the  tech- 
nical development  of  nullo,  and  that  is  the  certainty  of  change. 
Its  greatest  achievements  still  He  in  the  future.  The  public  serv- 
ices of  radio  sight  will  soon  be  added  to  those  of  sound.  Radio 
facsimile,  wiiich  makes  it  possible  to  deliver  a  radio  newspaper 
Into  the  home,  may  supplement  the  regxilar  services  of  the  press. 
Television  will  bring  lis  the  faces  smd  gestures  of  speakers  and 
artists,  as  well  as  their  voices,  and  will  enable  tis  actually  to  see 
news  in  the  making.  As  new  inventions  create  new  channels  in 
the  ether,  not  only  in  sh<»t  waves  but  in  waves  measured  in  centi- 
meters and  millimeters,  the  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  more 
wavelengths  than  broadcasting  stations  to  use  them. 

Whatever  controls  over  broadcasting  are  necessary  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  Important  that  they  should  be  kept  as  flexible,  as  free 
from  rigidity,  as  the  art  Itself.  Otherwise  there  is  danger  of  tying 
up  the  future  usefulness  of  radio  in  a  strait  Jacket.  We  should 
not  try  to  regulate  something  as  yet  unborn;  and  we  should  not 
freeze  an  expanding  art  in  any  rigid  code. 

RELATION  OP  SAOIO  TO   GOVnNKZNT 

If  wavelengths  were  now  available  for  an  tmlimlted  number  of 
broadcasters,  there  would  be  no  more  need  for  special  Govern- 
ment regulation  over  broadcasting  than  over  the  printing  of 
newspapers. 

It  is  the  allocation  of  station  frequencies,  which  for  the  moment 
are  limited  In  number,  that  creates  a  difficult  task  for  the  Federal 
Cconmunicatlons  Oommlsslon.  Tbe  Commission  deserves  great 
credit  for  having  helped  broadcasters  to  make  the  present  American 
system  of  broadcasting  what  Its  name  says  It  Is — something  that 
Is  both  systematic  and  American. 

The  law  empowers  the  Oommlaalon  to  license  broadcasting  sta- 
tions for  periods  not  exceeding  3  years.  In  practice,  however,  the 
Commission  grants  licenses  for  only  6  months,  on  the  theory  that 
tt  Is  easier  to  reject  an  application  for  renewal  than,  far  any  reason, 
to  cancel  an  imexplred  license.  When  Its  license  comes  up  for 
renewal.  If  the  station  has  operated  with  technical  efficiency,  and 
If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  it  has  served  "the  public 
Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity,"  it  gets  another  C  months' 
lease  of  life  Twice  a  year,  therefore,  the  substantial  investment 
which  the  licensee  has  made  In  his  business  is  placed  In  Jeopardy. 

CENSOBSHIF 

The  broadcasting  controls  established  by  law  are  intended  pri- 
marily to  regulate  physical  facilities,  not  programs.  The  law  spe- 
cifically withholds  from  the  Commission  the  power  of  program 
censorship.     Section  326  of  the  radio  law  of  1934  states: 

"Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  understood  or  construed  to  give  the 
Commission  the  power  of  censorship  over  the  radio  communications 
or  signals  transmitted  by  any  radio  station,  and  no  regulation  or 
condition  shall  be  promulgated  or  fixed  by  the  Commiaslcm  which 
shall  interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech  by  means  of  radio 
commvmlcation." 

While  direct  Oovemment  censorship  over  radio  programs  Is  thus 
forbidden  by  law,  tbe  terms  of  the  Oovemment  iioenaes  leave  the 
door  open  for  an  Indirect — and  mope  insidious — censorship.  Any 
attempt  to  Impose  the  ordinary  "blue-pencil"  censorship  is  little 
to  be  feared,  because,  ijelng  a  conspicuous  vlolatlan  of  the  right  of 
free  speech.  It  would  arouse  a  storm  of  public  protest.  But  what  is 
not  conspicuous — and  is  therefore  dangerous — Is  the  effect  on  the 


mind  of  the  broadoacter.  resulting  from  sttltwiss  that  may  be 
taken  by  the  Oov«7iment  toward  stations,  on  matters  outside  the 
regijdaUon  of  facilities. 

Fear  of  disapproval  can  blue-pencil  a  doaen  pro-ams  for  every 
one  that  an  official  censor  might  object  to.  While  practically  no- 
body advocates  a  preprogram  blue-pencil  In  the  hands  of  govern'* 
ment,  few  realise  that  postprogram  discipline  by  the  Govenunent 
can  be  a  form  of  oensorship  that  is  all  the  more  severs  becauss 
it  is  undefined. 

Another  aspect  of  government  supervision  over  broartr— ting, 
which  is  in  effect  a  form  of  oensorship.  is  the  attitude  in  soma 
quarters  of  the  Government  toward  the  profits  earned  by  broad- 
casters. 

The  grant  of  broadcarting  licenses  is  only  cne  of  Um  manj 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  ComnunleaUons  OnmmlssifOi  It 
has  supervlalon  over  all  forms  of  wire  and  radio  communtcatton. 
In  the  field  of  two-way  telephone  and  telegrajjh  cnmmtinicatlon. 
control  over  rates  Is  one  of  Its  most  Important  functlocaa.  Hera 
questions  of  investment  value  and  profits  are  material. 

But  broadcasting  Is  a  one-way,  not  a  two-way.  medium.  It  la 
not  a  common  carrier  which  the  public  hires  to  perform  a  flaed 
service.  It  Is  a  medium  of  artistic  and  intellectual  amrasslon. 
free  to  the  listening  public.  Ita  flnaiVTlal  structun  does  not 
Impinge  upon  the  public  interest,  convenience .  or  neoassltF- 

WhUe  stotlons  and  networks  represent  substantial  investmaots. 
broadcasting  Is  essentially  a  pMrsonal -service  business.  The  earn- 
ing of  stattans  cannot  be  Judged  on  tbe  beats  of  their  investment, 
any  more  than  those  of  a  lawyer,  doctor,  theatrical  producer  or 
publisher.  Income  results  not  from  studios  and  Umniimlttars  but 
from  programs. 

It  is  a  strange  assumption  that  the  less  money  a  broadcasting 
company  makes,  the  better  the  public  wlU  be  served.  This  atti- 
tude is  contrary  to  all  sound  buMness  principles  and  expertenoe. 
In  what  way  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  public  will  be  given  better 
programs  If  the  broadcaster  Is  deprived  at  both  the  Incentive  and 
the  meaiis  to  improve  his  facilities  and  service  7 

Adequate  profits  mean  the  oontlnuanoe  of  pilvate  Investment. 
and  increased  enterprise.  Losses  mean  poorer  programs,  and, 
when  private  resources  fail,  government  ownership.  If  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  economics  ot  broadcasting  results  in  a  no- 
profit  Industry,  investors  may  prefer  to  exchange  their  broad- 
casting equities  for  government  sectirltles.  Then  we  shall  have 
government  ownership  and  100  percent  control  of  broadcasting. 
Any  further  discussion  of  censorship  would  then  be  purely  aca- 
demic. We  would  have  broadcasting  of  the  Oovemmant.  by  tb» 
Oovemment,  and  for  the  Oovemment. 

We  have  but  to  look  to  the  autocracies  of  Europe  to  see  what 
such  governmental  control  of  broadcasting  may  mean. 

BROADCASTtHG    IN     EUKUPBAIf     ATTTOCaACIES 


Broadcasting  In  those  autocracies  serves  the  interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity,  not  of  the  public,  but  ot  toulltarian  govern- 
ment. It  is  allowed  to  present  only  one  side  of  public  Issuea. 
Its  so-called  news  services  sre  services  of  propaganda.  When  the 
dictator  stands  before  the  microphone,  tbe  citisens  are  regimented 
before  the  loudspeaker.  At  the  same  time,  the  public  may  be 
forbidden,  under  penalty  of  Imprlsoiunent,  to  listen  to  prograiaa 
presenting  any  point  of  view  contrary  to  that  of  the  party  In 
power. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  in  an  autocracy  where  freedom  ct 
broadcasting  does  not  exist,  neither  Is  there  a  free  economy  to 
which  it  might  look  for  support.  It  Is  no  ooincidenoe  that  whcra 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech  are  denied  on  the  air,  they 
are  equally  denied  on  the  platform,  in  the  university,  and  in  the 
church.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  where  you  find  bmartrastlng 
enslaved,  you  also  find  a  slavish  press.    . 

BBOADcaariNO  ttmoib  tbk  aarnirsir  ctbtbm 

Our  American  system  of  broadcasting  Is  what  It  Is  becaaas  tt 
operates  In  tbe  American  democracy.  It  is  a  free  syaton  because 
this  is  a  free  country.  It  is  privately  owned  because  private 
ownership  Is  one  of  our  national  doctrines.  It  Is  prtvately  sup- 
ported, through  commercial  sponsorship  of  a  portion  of  Its  pro- 
gram hours,  and  at  no  cost  to  the  listener,  because  ours  Is  a 
free  economic  system.  No  special  laws  had  to  be  paaeed  to  bring 
these  things  about.  They  were  already  implicit  In  the  American 
F^stem.  ready  and  waiting  for  broadcasting  when  it  came. 
'  Broadcasting  did  not  take  on  the  Azoerlcah  system.  The  Amer- 
ican system  took  on  broadcasting. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a  steady  enlargement  of 
the  economic  power  of  Federal  Government.  That  very  enlarga- 
ment  has  put  upon  the  defenders  of  democracy  the  need  for 
greater  vigilance.  That  is  where  radio  and  the  press  assume  a 
new  importance.  In  tlie  European  conntrtes  that  have  been  lost 
to  democracy,  the  dictators  who  accomplished  that  revolution  did 
BO  through  their  control  of  radio  and  the  press.  Nor  were  tliey 
satisfied  with  that.  Their  next  step  was  to  use  the  same  govern- 
mental power  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  religion  and  of  educa- 
tion. 

Every  increase  In  the  economic  power  of  a  government  makes 
more  precious  and  more  important  the  vigilant  maintenance  at 
the  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  courageous,  unflinching  defense 
of  the  freedom  at  all  forms  of  its  expreseion 

EAOIO  AN9  THE  PUSS 

In  its  functions.  Its  freedoms,  and  its  responsibilities,  broad- 
casting Is  essentially  analogous  to  the  press.  It  provides  a  forum 
for  the  spoken  word.  Just  as  the  press  provides  a  (orun  for  the 
written  word. 
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newaparier 

d«t«i  mining 
broadcav  ing 

pro|  nuns. 


The  broadcastlnf  nctworka  perfom 
th«   Mime   •rrrlce   that   the   grmt   pi 
their   member  nempapers.     They 
the  four  comert  of  the  e*rth.  and 
eidly  '.J  locmi  >t&tlODa.     And  Jwt  u 
U  »  coveted  ■let  for  a  local 
nectlon  ti  a  principal  factor  In 
qualttT  of  ■errlce  at  a  local 

The  broadeaatlnf  ctatlon  and  the 
functlMifl.  one  in  the  aelcctlon  of 
tnf  mitter.    Both  alao  have  commercial 
pelted  trf  advcrtlslBg  revenue     The 
drpen:    upon  drcxilatlon  figiiree:   of 
In  the  other.     Both  have  a  lecltlriate 
tn  the  circulation  they  have  built  uf 

The  broadcaster  decides  Ufwn  the 
rnoe    -f  each   program,   and  proport; 
aceorti  ngly.     In  lo  doing,  he  performk 
lar  to  that  of  the  nevspaper  In  mak  ng 
tta  fea'.urea.    The  care  ezerdaed  by 
•Idn  r.t  contro^ewlal  public  taauea  la 
of  greut  tmportwiea. 

There  may  be  occasional  abuaee 
but  In  a  democracy  It  ti  the  power  o: 
a  gOTvmment  tribunal,  which  enforotf 
■ton. 

Thli  public  eenaonhlp  la  in  keeplnk 
And  it  is  a  very  real  power,  because  It 
inrer  '.he  profits  of  the  broadcaster, 
every    moment   of   the   day   for    the 
approi-al    by   listeners  tpMM 
ipella  losses  and  disaster. 

If  fieedom  means  anything  It 
•■  wel  as  to  do  the  right  thing. 
takes  plenty  of  them.     That  la  the 
easterii.     I  want  them  left  free  to 
the  wuy  they  will  learn  to  be  better 

BUUUAMy 


for  their  aflUlated  stations 
associations   perform   for 
ble  news  and  talent  from 
deliver  It  swiftly  and  economi- 
press  association  franchise 
■o  a  ma}or  network  con- 
the  Importance  and 
station, 
newspaper  both  have  editorial 
and  the  other  of  read- 
functions.     Both  are  aup- 
ihcome  and  Influence  of  liotb 
listeners  in  one  case,  readers 
Investment  asset  of  goodwill 


1  dative  Interest  to  his  audi- 

,|ons   his   broadcasting   hours 

an  editorial  function  slmi- 

up  Its  pages  or  selecting 

broadcaster  to  present  &l\ 

Itself  an  editorial  function 


tie 


hot  I 


elrculat  on 


meaits 


freedom  to  make  mistakes 

broadcasters  have  made  aiis- 

y  they  learned  to  be  br^ad- 

more  mistakes.     That  Is 

>roadcasters. 


Rake 


Let  me  summartas  the  four  beliefs 
iBg  wtJch  I  hav«  trtsd  this  artemooc 
of  my  thinking: 

Plrst .  The  extent  and  value  of  the 
eastlni;  depend  upon  Its  freedom  to 
a  min  mum  of  regulation  by  the 
the  rsiilo  art  can  provide  as  many 
eastern  to  use  them,  ecntrallaed 
assent  al.     But  the  spirit  of  such 
should    differentiate    clearly    betwee:  i 
progiti  m  SSI  I  Ices. 

8ec(ntd  While  broadcasting  should 
that  apply  to  other   Industries 
made  morally  as  well  as  legally 
gram  oensorahlp.  other  than  the 
opinio  a.    There  should  be  no 
nomir  pressors.    The  station  lloeiiae 
than  (I  months.    It  should  be 
eaussn  should  be  cleariy  defined  in 

Third.  The  progrsss  of  the  America]  i 
the  inr-itfovement  of  Its  program 
netwoik  development.     cSnly  by  such 
a  finer  national  servle*.  free  to  the 

l^>UTth.  And  (Uoally.  freedom  at 
freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  of 
the  pTMS.    These  ara  the  eomeratonei 
What  belpa  one  helps  all;   Wha.t 
upon    til:    what   ikatiojs   one 
democi-aey  ttaalX. 

A  frse  systam  of  broadcasting  can 
cratle  form  of  government,  but  It  Is 
govern  oaent  Itaatf  will  suirlve  only 

Amrrlcan  broMlcastlng  asks   no 
none.     It    needs    ncme.    All    It 
Amerkaa  spirtt  at  freedom. 
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to  bar*  printed  In  tbe  Appendix 


on  the  air  and  in  the  press, 
public  opinion,  rather  than 
standards  of  public  expres- 


,  with  democratic  principles. 

'is  exercised  by  direct  control 

Broadcasters  are  competing 

listeners'    Interest.     Program 

and  profit*:    disapproval 


about  broadcasting  concern- 
to  give  you  the  groundwork 

services  of  Amierlcan  broad - 

develop  and  to  operate  with 

Ooiremment.     Until  and  unless 

wareletigths  as  there  are  broad- 

regul  ition  of  technical  facilities  is 

regulation  and  its  enforcement 

technical    operations    and 


1  eraaln  subject  to  all  the  laws 
rvlpg  the   public.   It   should   be 
of  rts  freedom  from  pro- 
censorship  of  public 
by  Intimidation  or  eco- 
shotild  carry  a  longer  tserm 
only  for  cause,  and  these 
advance. 

system  of  broadcasting,  and 
depend  upon  continued 
development  can  we  provide 
public. 

thii  air  Is  Inseparable  from  the 

w  arshlp,  of  education,   and  of 

of  our  American  democracy. 

Injifres  one  Is  an  encroachment 

all,   and   thereby   destroys 


oertJ.in 
legitimate 
censor  ihlp 
lloeDse  St 
revoea  ile 


aei  V  lees. 


survive  only  under  a  degmo- 
no  lees  true  that  democratic 
broadcasting  is  kept  frse. 

prlvUeges.     It    deserves 
la    the    preservation    of    the 
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UNITED  STATES 

of  Wednesday.  April  20), 


(W.   VA.)    8UN8BT   NSWS. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
3f  the  Ricou  an  editorial 


appearing  In  the  Bluefleld  'W    Va.>   Sunset  News  of  Satur- 
day May  7.  1938,  entitled  "No  Attack  on  Press." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NO    ATTKCTK.    ON    PRZSS 

Tliough  Dr.  Glenn  Prank,  chairman  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee,  may  charge  that  the  Investigation  of  the  magazine 
Rurii  Progress  by  the  S'^nate  lobby  ccmmittrp  is  a  part  of  a  'cam- 
paign of  terror  and  Intimidation"  against  publications  that  attack 
the  Roosevelt  admini.stratlon.  thf  people  will  see  no  threat  to  the 
free  press  In  the  exposure  of  a  magazine  which  haa  been  sent  free 
to  larmers  of  seven  States  by  capl'alista  contributing  a  million 
doll.irs  to  foot  the  cost, 

D-.  Prank  is  himself  editor  of  Rural  Progress.  It  pretends  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  farmers,  yet  very  few  If  any  of  them  subscribe  to 
it  oat  of  their  own  pockets  Its  publisher.  Maurice  Reynolds,  yes- 
terday made  a  floundering  attempt  to  explain  the  bona  fide  charac- 
ter 3f  the  publication,  and  It  wjis  because  he  was  making  a  poor 
exhibition  that  Dr  Prank  tried  to  horn  in  to  explain.  Because  he 
was  not  given  the  floor  to  orate,  the  voluble  and  flashy-worded 
G.  ()  P  policy  chairman  began  to  scream  "attack  on  freedom  of 
press." 

Tne  committee  may  be  culpable  In  not  letting  Dr.  Prank  take  the 
star  d.  but  we  see  nothing  that  can  be  honestly  construed  as  intimi- 
dation of  the  free  press  m  bringing  to  light  the  ownership,  sponsor- 
shlf .  and  propaganda  purposes  of  Rural  Progress. 

"The  committee  thought  that  the  readers  of  this  publication 
oug^t  to  know  the  facts  about  it,"  said  Senator  Gritn.  of  the  Lobby 
Ccnimlttee,  "and  that  should  go  for  any  newspaper.  This  is  merely 
a  purification  of  the  press  which  the  press  ought  to  welcome." 

Naturally  when  the  farmers  who  have  received  copies  of  Rural 
Proifress  free  of  charge  read  the  committee's  revelations  as  to  the 
backers  of  the  magazine,  they  will  take  Its  editorial  content  with 
plenty  of  grains  rt  critical  salt  They  will  see  that  it  Isn't  a 
"farmer's  organ  "  but  a  mouthpiece  for  'big  business"  and  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Naturally,  too,  the  publisher,  editor,  and  backers  of  the  magazine 
don't  want  its  readers  to  know  its  real  purpose — which  Is  to  attack 
the  Roosevelt  administration  In  the  Interest,  not  of  the  farmers 
but  of  the  backers  themselves,  most  of  them  enemies  of  the 
farmers. 

Bringing  the  facts  to  light  does  not  constitute  any  attack  on  free- 
dom of  press.  It  merely  shows  tn  what  way  freedom  of  press  Is 
used  and  for  what  ends  It  remains  with  the  readers  of  Rural 
Proijress  to  make  whatever    "attack"  they  might  wish  to  make. 


Federal  Old- Age  Pension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

Ol'    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  11.  1938 


PBTITION    PROM    ILLINOIS   OLD-AGE   PENSION    LEAOUK 


Jlr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  aware 
that  there  are  several  million  splendid  old  people  In  the 
United  States  who  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  find  themselves  without  the 
means  of  providing  for  themselves  in  a  reasonable  comfort- 
able manner.  Many  of  these  old  people  lost  their  money  in 
closed  banks.    They  need  our  help  at  this  tune. 

We  passed  the  Social  Security  Act.  an  act  that  is  re- 
pulsive to  every  sense  of  honesty  and  decency.  It  merely 
gives  these  old  people  a  few  dollars  a  month  according  to  the 
whims  of  some  appointee.  I  hope  that  this  Congress  now 
will  do  something  in  keeping  with  a  reasonable  pension  for 
th(!se  old  people. 

I  include  a  petition  signed  by  many  old  people  from  my  dis- 
trict. I  trust  you  Members  of  the  majority  side  will  do  some- 
thing about  this  appeal  before  we  adjourn. 

Illinois  Old  Agk  I*rNsioN  Leactti,  Inc., 

Freeport.  III..  April  2,  1938. 
We.  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  members 
of  the  Illinois  Old  Age  Pension  League.  Local  No.  1.  of  Frcepcrt, 
m.  hereby  request  the  Members  of  Congress  to  pass  at  the  present 
sesilon  of  Congress  a  Federal  old-age  pension  act  requiring  the 
Pe<leral  Government  to  pay  an  adequate  and  reasonable  pension 
bued  on  age  of  60  years  and  over,  r^ardleas  of  children  or  property 
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value  not  to  extseed  $5,000,  and  the  same  to  be  paid  monthly  to 

•II  eligible  persons. 

C.  A.  Praaae.  J.  O.  Paulea.  Maurice  P.  Wiley.  Reuben  Long, 
8.  O.  Roberta.  lAtira  Plckard.  William  M.  Church,  Alma 
Qggemeler.  Bdw.  E^emeler.  W.  H.  Wyboum.  Clayton 
lion.  Mike  Root.  Knale  Bctterby.  Bttr  Branthover.  Bmhra 
Collier.  Augxiste  J.  Moran.  Mrs.  Ira  Paner,  Wm.  Pax 
John.  Rosa  Becke.  Addle  Shrive,  noyd  Kloepplng, 
Mary  Burbrldge,  Carl  R.  Wolfe,  Charles  Zuhn.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nick  Bestes,  Roy  Hemptilll.  Qeo.  Domfekl,  Marga- 
ret Hemphill.  Hugh  Lyons.  John  J.  Qrattelo,  Robert 
Connery.  C.  W.  Smyth,  P.  H.  Tlemey,  Anna  Dogsn.  Fred 
Binger.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Deal,  Mr.  B.  J.  Deal.  Carl  Wolfe, 
Michael  Rlgney,  J.  H.  Hoefle.  Bd.  Betterby.  W.  P.  Horsley, 
Chas.  C.  Price.  C.  P.  Nieaman.  Carrie  Nlesman.  Ed. 
Brown.  Alex  Sweeney,  David  Levin,  Bernard  Russell, 
Jerry  Moore.  Minor  Kigle,  H  M.  Long,  Barl  Mongler,  Ed- 
ward Rich.  Theodore  Welgand.  Ray  Fink.  Walter  Prye. 
Ernes.  Drier.  Herman  Vogel.  Charlie  Rutter.  Carl  Jacob 
Becker.  George  D.  Coprentor.  Pete  Swnaon,  R.  V.  Cannon. 


The  Recovery  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12,  1938 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  again  presented  with  a  program  that  calls  for  more 
than  $5,000,000,000  to  be  expended  by  the  President  as  he 
sees  fit. 

The  measure  now  before  the  House.  House  Joint  Resolution 
679,  asks  Congress  to  sign  a  blank  check  for  that  collossal  sum 
of  money  belonging  to  the  people.  Similar  bills  hare  been 
presented  to  Congress  during  the  last  5  years  for  identical 
purposes,  namely  to  promote  a  recovery  program.  Congress 
has  voted  billions  of  dollars  as  requested  by  tbe  President. 
This  is  medicine  of  the  same  sort,  except  that  it  is  a  larger 
dose.  All  former  injections  of  the  same  kind  of  medicine 
had  but  temporary  effect  and  has  left  the  patient  sicker 
than  before.  It  has  not  cured  unemployment  for  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  is  equal  if  not  mare  than  it  was  in  1933 ; 
but  the  amount  of  the  doctor's  bill  has  doubled  and  has  left 
the  patient  worrying  more  about  the  cost  than  hLs  chance 
of  recovery. 

It  requires  no  special  effort  to  spend  money  and  espe- 
cially is  this  true  when  it  is  someone  else's  money.  Govern- 
ment gives  nothing  to  the  people  that  it  does  not  first  take 
away  from  them. 

No  Member  of  this  House,  regardless  of  his  political  alle- 
giance, is  unwilling  to  vote  the  necessary  funds  to  provide 
for  the  hungry  and  the  destitute.  It  would  not  even  be  nec- 
essary for  a  roll-call  vote  to  decide  that  question.  We  are 
all  willing,  ready,  and  eager  to  lend  our  support  to  such  a 
humanitarian  cause. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  this  bill  contains.  In  it  are  in- 
cluded stupendous  sums  for  lending  and  spending.  No 
opportunity  is  given  to  vote  on  the  one  item  for  relief. 
Every  Member  is  c<unpelled  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  entire 
program.  If  such  a  policy  as  this  is  continued  in  this  coun- 
try, it  must  ultimately  lead  to  chaos,  bankruptcy,  and  finan- 
cial ruin,  for  it  will  destroy  the  entire  credit  structure  of 
the  Nation. 

No  family  or  people  and  no  nation  ever  squandered  Itself 
into  prosperity,  and  the  United  Stat^  will  find  that  it  is  no 
exception. 

The  President  could  do  more  to  bring  about  recovery  in 
this  country  by  frankly  admitting  Uie  ruinous  effect  that 
legislation  already  passed  by  this  administration  has  had 
upon  business  and  industry  and  by  recalling  some  of  the 
proposals  now  made  of  the  same  character. 

The  President  could  send  a  short  message  to  this  Congress 
which  would  be  worth  more  than  $5,000,000,000  to  the  coun- 
try if  In  it  be  woukl  say:  "I  believe  we  have  made  some  mis- 


takes, and  I  urge  that  the  Coogrese  join  with  me  in 
correcting  them."  "I  suggest  that  we  amend  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act  so  that  it  will  be  fair  to  employee  and  empkqner 
alike."  "Let  us  broaden  it  to  meet  the  American  standard 
of  fair  play."  ''Amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
fund  large  enough  to  pay  as  we  go."  "I  believe  that  taking 
out  of  business  and  industry  immense  sums  of  money  to  be 
accumulated  here  in  Washington  is  detrimental  to  the  peo- 
pie  as  a  whole  and  sfiould  therefore  be  corrected." 

Let  us  reduce  the  cost  of  Ooremmept  as  ««  promised  tn  1833. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  tbe  repeal  of  emergency  legisla- 
tion gTKnting  unlimited  power  to  ms,  which  la  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

I  recommend  that  the  Govenunent  withdraw  from  sU  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise.  Let  us  aid  and  encourage  tboae 
who  employ  labor  as  well  as  those  who  labor  In  onler  that  all 
may  be  employed;  that  capital  may  have  a  reasonable  profit:  that 
business  and  industry  may  pay  good  wages  cut  of  that  profit, 
expaiul  their  activities.  i»oduoe  more  at  lower  cost  and  allow  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  run  their  own  affairs. 

Such  a  message  would  usher  In  a  new  day  and  do  more  for 
the  people  of  this  country  than  adding  $5,000,000,000  to  the 
mortgage  on  their  backs. 

Some  in  the  administration  Insist  that  private  capital  has 
gone  on  a  sit-down  strike;  that  Industry  is  holding  back 
and  that  a  conspiracy  exists  among  the  emtfoyers  of  labor 
to  wreck  the  cotmtry  and  further  add  to  the  dmoe  and  dis- 
order. Such  charges  or  even  suggestions  are  absurd.  That 
would  be  suicide  and  no  one  would  be  benefited  by  any  such 
course. 

On  the  4th  day  of  March  19SS.  we  stood  near  the  President 
on  the  east  steps  of  the  Capitol^  and  heard  him  say: 

The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  ttmx  itself. 

The  country  is  suffering  from  fear  today  afto*  5  years  of 
this  administration.  It  is  suffering  from  fear  of  Govern- 
ment;  fear  of  increased  taxation:  fear  of  Executive  reprisal; 
fear  (tf  Oovemment  oompetlticm:  fear  of  mate  poUtieal  nos- 
trums; fear  of  more  regulii4ion  and  reetrtcttoos  <m  buainen; 
fear  of  more  strikes,  acquiesced  in  by  Oovemment  and  en- 
couraged by  unfair  and  one-aided  legialatkm;  fear  of  fur- 
ther lawlessness,  disorder,  threats,  intimidatioa.  coferciofn,  and 
violence  in  the  industrial  and  busings  Ufe  at  the  ooimtry; 
and  fear  that  more  class  hatred  will  be  created. 

Prosperity  can  never  be  purchased  by  going  into  debt  any 
more  than  a  family  can  acquire  social  securi^  by  increasing 
the  mortgage  on  its  home.  The  Nation  is  only  an  aggregation 
of  families.  No  one  gets  rich  \x!F  borrowing.  No  one  gets 
out  of  the  red  by  increasing  the  deficit. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  step  in  and  take  a 
firm  hand  and  stop  this  unsound  proposal  which  will  further 
wreck  tbe  confidence  of  the  Nation. 

The  subject  of  relief  has  no  place  in  this  legtslatkn  and 
there  is  no  connection  between  thist  and  pump  priming.  We 
all  desire  to  support  and  vote  for  the  necessary  money  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  the  needy,  but  we  do  have  different  views 
of  the  remaining  item^  included  in  this  legislation;  but  we 
must  either  vote  for  all  or  none,  and.  being  opposed  to  other 
items  in  the  UU,  I  cannot  support  it. 

We  have  primed  the  pinnp  every  year  for  the  last  5  years. 
It  has  failed.  Unemployment  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  today 
than  It  was  before  pump  priming  began. 

Tb  vote  for  this  bin  is  to  place  your  stamp  of  approval 
on  failure  and  what  has  been  shown  by  experience  not  to  be 
the  remedy  for  our  troubles. 

Wh«i  this  proposed  bill  becomes  law  tbe  pcdiUe  debt  fn 
June  1939  will  be  nearly  $42,OOQ,OOOjOOO.  Such  a  prospect 
miist  be  disturbing  to  every  American.  The  President,  while 
a  candidate  fen-  the  Presideicy,  in  i»  speech  at  Pittsburfh 
in  1932.  said: 

The  credit  of  the  family  dependa  eUeily  oo  whether  that  teaolly 
Is  living  within  Ita  iDcome.  and  so  it  is  witti  the  Hatlon.  U  tn 
■ome  crisis  It  Uvea  beyond  Its  inooBie  for  a  year  or  two,  it  oaa  oanally 
borrow  temporarily  on  reasonabls  terms.  Bat  tt.  like  a  speadtlurtft, 
n  throws  dlscratkin  to  the  winds,  is  wtQtng  to  make  no  McsttM 
at  all  m  spendlBg.  eztcute  Its  tasatkm  to  tlie  Itmlt  ai  tte  peopls's 
power  to  pay,  and  continues  to  pile  up  defldts.  tk  to  on  tia  coai  to 
bsakruptcy. 
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I  igne  fully  with  wh«t  the  President  nid  in  1932  as  a 
am«MdAte.  Tboee  wordi  are  of  fi  ir  greater  truth  today  than 
thes'  were  then,  for  the  national  lebt  was  leas  than  121,000- 
OOO.COO.  He  has  doubled  It  stnoe  Ihat  time.  It  is  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  President  hlmsef  gave  to  the  Nation  while 
a  candidate  that  I  cannot  suppop  his  program  of  spending 
and  lending  today. 
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or 
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1938 


UTTBt  ntOM  mew  tors  bziu  m  tribxtnk.  may  12.  isss 


Mr.  BURKS.  Mi.  President,  :  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
bav<!  printed  in  the  CoMcuaaxoi  al  Racoas  a  letter  entitled 
"Bills  to  Discourage  Murder,"  rhich  appears  on  the  edl- 
torlid  pace  of  the  New  York  Heri  Id  TMbunr  this  morning,  by 
J.  \7e8ton  Allen,  formerly  attcney  general  of  Massachu- 
sett.'i.  now  a  Special  Assistant  0  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Allen  is  a  recognized  authdrlty  on  the  problem  of  fire- 
arms control.  He  was  chalrzna  1  of  the  special  committee 
of  ttie  National  Crime  Commissi*  m  which  drafted  a  untform 
Hrearms  act  for  the  States,  and  he  is  now  chairmtm  of  the 
National  Crime  Commission,  wh  ch  has  actively  worked  for 
adequate  governmental  control.  He  delivered  the  address  on 
fhrwxms  oontnd  at  the  Attom<y  General's  Conference  on 
Cririe  in  December  of  1934.  i  s  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attcmey  General,  he  representet  the  Department  of  Justice 
at  ttje  Second  International  Coigress  of  Comiiarative  Law 
at  llie  Haffxie  last  August,  and  contributed  to  the  Congress 
a  comparative  study  of  the  lavs  and  regulations  relating 
to  governmental  control  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  purchase. 
pQBHesalon.  and  carrying  of  firearms,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Great  Brits  In  but  in  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  continental  Burope.  Th  s  was  the  first  time  that  a 
comprehensive  survey  had  been  made  in  the  international 
flekl  of  this  vital  problem  In  iti  relation  to  crime  preven- 
tion 

Tliere  is  now  pending  in  Cong  "ess  legislation  sponsored  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  aid  th»  States  in  obtaining  more 
effective  governmental  control  ol  these  deadly  weapons. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  thi  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Riooas.  as  follows 

AH»«TAjrr  vo  vwa  ATveaarw  OsifBti.  Amu  roa  Natiowal  Bnrvorr 
T)b  tkb  Nvw  Toax  Bhuua  ntuum: 

IT*  PVtfMral  legislation  now  p«o<  Ing  in  OongrvM  which,  if  en- 
aeud  into  law,  will  provlda  mor*  •!  MilTa  oootrol  of  th*  tr»0k:  tn 
ttTMrms  wtoteh  eaa  be  oooesaled  u|  on  the  pcrsw  ta  of  lucb  tm- 
portaiiM  that  It  ■bould  rseetvs  bkm  estenslvt  pubUe  sttcntlon 
and  lupport. 

Litrt  •uaooMr  s  survty  was  oMde  <  t  the  law*  and  refulatioa*  r»- 
Istitig  to  th«  Bianufaet\irs,  mi»,  puiehaM.  poMimon  and  canr^ng 
of  fl farms  net  otUv  in  this  eouavy  snd  Otaada  snd  Ortat  Britain 
but  Uto  In  the  laaduig  oountnas  of  ( eatlaental  gtiropc  and  a  pap«r 
eoatuniDg  the  rseulta  «f  this  aumv  was  prseantad.  on  tMhaif  of 
tb«  DeparuBSBt  of  Jucllea,  at  the  Iceond  International  CoagrtM 
of  Oioiparailvs  Law.  whieb  was  held  at  Tbe  Masus  in  August. 

Tills  eesspafatlve  munIv  dtaelesKi  that  tbs  Tfnlt«d  ItatM  la  the 
enly  elvtUasd  eeuairy  walah  tolanies  tha  indisenminat*  aslc  of 
irMnas  to  ortoUaais,  mlBon.  and  n  ental  dafaetlTta,  in  oontraTtn- 
iioa  of  taws  wbMb  bavt  bsan  paaitd  ta  tooM  of  th«  BUIm  to 
pssviel  soah  liidlssfflnste  traAo.  Ths  problem  of  Araarma  con- 
trol la  tbe  Unttsd  Mates  is  rendsr^d  Bora  dldtoult  than  in  othar 


vm.  wblle  m  otbar  louatrtaa  the  control  is  v«at«d 
In  a  eaattabaad  gevemaMai,  la  this  oeuatry  thers  ax*  4a  aovafvtgn- 
ttSB,  aaeb  havlag  the  ■rbaary  reape  sslbUity  tn  the  wnreta*  4f  th* 
pelMe  peww  e(  legvlauag  Ibe  traHf  la  and  poaaiaaton  of  firvarma 
wniiiB  ibatr 

T))*  aula  of  New  Tort  has  ba*n 
tlea  te 


forsmoat  tn  promoting  >«gt*U- 
eoatrol.  but  no  aiiigl*  btate 


eai  eff«tlve!y  mwt  the  ultuatlon  without  the  aid  of  the  Federml 
Odvrrnmer.l  Attorney  Oeneral  Cumnungs  early  recognlacd  the 
obligation  upon  the  Federal  Oovcrnmcnt  to  aid  the  States  In  n^eel- 
lni{  the  menace  of  this  indiscriminate  traffic  In  deadly  weapoiia, 
and  soon  after  he  becamo  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
he  introduced  In  ConRreaa  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
all  firearms  which  can  be  concealed  upon  the  person. 

Dniortunately.  pistols  and  revolvers  were  excluded  from  the  bill 
before  its  passage,  so  that  Its  operation  was  limited  to  machine 
gvns.  sawed-ofT  shotg\ins.  sawed-ofi  rifles,  and  silencers  But  even 
with  this  limitation,  the  law.  known  as  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
hia  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  method  of  firearms  control, 
for  under  Its  provlsioru  more  than  20  000  machine  guns  and  sub- 
mftcblne  guns  have  been  registered,  and  It  haa  resulted  In  sub- 
Bt.intlally  putting  an  end  to  thp  sale  of  machine  guns  to  the  pub- 
lic and  restricting  the  sale  to  law-enforcement  ofBcers  and  others 
charged  with  ofBclal  duties  which  require  the  use  of  these  weapons. 

The  urgent  need  now  is  to  secure  legislation  which  will  provide 
for  registration  of  pistols  and  revolvers  When  It  Is  considered  that 
dtaths  from  homicides  In  this  country  are  10  times  more  frequent 
t^an  in  Canada  and  20  times  more  frequent  than  In  Great  Britain, 
ard  that  In  this  country  70  percent  of  the  homicides  are  com- 
mitted with  firearms,  as  compared  with  30  percent  in  Canada,  It 
Is  clearly  apparent  that  to  attempt  to  legislate  against  the  evil  of 
criminal  use  of  firearms  in  this  country  without  Including  pistols 
aid  revolvers  Is  like  playing  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out. 

The  bill  which  has  been  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Chairman 
DouoHTON.  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  at  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General,  described  as  the  National  Small- 
Anns  Act  (H.  R.  9999) .  Is  now  hanging  fire  In  that  committee. 
No  hearing  has  yet  been  assigned  for  the  bill,  although  a  hearing 
hiLS  been  requested  by  the  Attorney  General.  The  bill  provides 
fcr  the  registration  of  pistols,  revolvers,  and  gas  guns  now  In  pos- 
session of  individuals,  with  no  registration  fee,  and  by  simple  form 
of  registration  Imposing  no  hardship  on  the  owner.  It  further 
piovldes  that  all  transfers  of  such  firearms  In  the  future  shall 
require  reg-^stratlon  and  Identification  by  fingerprinting  of  the 
p<'r9on  receiving  the  firearm  and  the  payment  of  a  nominal  regis- 
tration fee  of  tl 

Opposition  to  this  bill  has  come  mainly  from  sportsmen,  under 
tie  mistaken  tiellef  that  the  present  bill  covers  all  firearms,  In- 
cluding rtflea  and  shotguns,  which  are  the  firearms  commonly  used 
lE  hunting  and  target  practice  But  the  Attorney  General,  in  the 
present  legislation  has  intentionally  excluded  shotguns  and  rlflea. 
b«-cauae  the  objective  is  to  stop  the  indiscriminate  traffic  In  pistols 
uid  revolvers,  which  are  the  main  reliance  of  the  underworld  In 
tielr  nefarloas  war  against   society 

A  aecond  bill.  Introduced  by  Chairman  L»a  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  ForelRn  Commerce  and  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  will  put  an  end  to  the  Indiscriminate  sale 
ol  pistols  and  revolvers  by  mall-order  houses  and  dealers  In  flre- 
aims  to  unknown  and  unidentified  purcha.sers  In  1897  Congres* 
piissed  an  act  forbidding  the  sending  in  the  malls  of  pistols  and 
rtvolvers  and  other  arms  which  can  be  concealed  upon  the  person, 
bit  this  was  only  a  half  remedy  because  the  pistols  and  revolvers 
which  were  formerly  sent  by  mall  are  now  sent  by  express. 

The  bill  now  pending  In  Congress  (H  R.  10150),  while  not  pro- 
h  biting  transporting  of  such  firearms  by  express  companies  and 
oiher  common  carriers  to  and  from  persons  lawfully  entitled  to 
0'«rn  or  possess  such  firearms,  expressly  prohibits  the  delivery  In 
Ir.terstate  commerce  of  such  firearms  by  dealers  to  purchasers. 
tliereby  effectively  putting  an  cud  to  the  Indiscriminate  sale  of 
fl'earms  by  dealers  outside  a  State  to  criminals,  minors,  and  mental 
d'fectlves  who  are  prohibited  from  purchasing  such  weajxans  by 
the  laws  of  their   own   State 

Although  munitions  manufacturers  and  others  who  have  con- 
sistently opposed  Federal  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  firearms  have 
foatered  the  belief  that  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  reg- 
literlng  of  firearms  and  fingerprinting  of  purchasers,  and  many 
Congreaamen  have  been  U'd  to  believo  that  the  legislation  would 
R'ouae  resrntment,  particularly  m  the  rural  districts,  a  Nation- 
wide poll  recently  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  indicates  that  the  Attorney  General's  reglatratlon  bill  has 
Die  genera)  approval  of  the  pubUc  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
mora  than  flve-sixths  of  all  votes  being  cast  in  favor  of  reglatrn- 
tion  Whll*  the  highest  percentage  in  favor  of  reglatratlon  la  nat- 
urally in  th*  large  citiea,  where  crimea  of  violence  are  moat  prevu- 
Unt.  there  ta  very  little  difference  in  the  sentiment  throughout  th^ 
emnlry.  the  opposition  in  the  8<iuth  and  in  the  mountain  section 
of  th*  W**t,  where  gun  U)tlng  la  supposed  to  be  most  prevalent, 
nowhere  reaching  a  higher  percentage  than  10  percent  of  th*  total 

VJt* 

rurthermor*.  th*  proposed  legislaiitm  has  been  approved  by  the 
American  Bar  Aaaocutlon  and  the  International  Aaaoclatlon  of 
Chlefa  of  Police,  which  organization*  are  Intimately  in  touch  and 
directly  oanc*rn*d  with  the  crime  problem,  and  haa  b**n  urgently 
aayocat*d  by  ih*  General  Federation  of  Women  a  Cluba,  r*pre*cnt- 
liif  organtsatlona  with  a  mambershlp  of  mure  than  3,000,000  women 
Uiroughout  th*  country 

If  an  Inalatant  public  demand  U  made  for  favorable  action  on 
t:i*  pendirm  bills,  there  la  every  prospect  that  there  ta  yet  tlm*  to 
aticur*  th*ir  •nactm*ut  into  law  during  the  pr***nt  aecalon  of 
Congreaa. 

J    Wmtow  Allcn, 
Sfmeial  AtHttant  to  (/m  Attornty  CNfMfSl. 

WasmjfOTOlf,  D.  C.  May  10,  !93t. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  11.  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND,  OP  ALASKA. 

MAY  7,  1938 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  leave  heretofore 
granted,  there  is  here  presented  for  Incorporation  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  address  which  I  made  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  the  evening  of  May  7, 
1938,  on  the  subject  of  the  Place  of  Alaska  in  United  States 
Defense  and  Economics.    The  address  follows: 

First,  let  me  express  my  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  the  Colum- 
bia Broadc&stlng  System  for  affording  me  this  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  The  Place  of  Alaska  In  United  States  Defense  and 
Economics.  The  topics  embraced  In  that  subject  are  two  In  num- 
ber— one  of  defense,  the  other  of  economics — but  they  are  so 
closely  Interrelated  that  they  may  properly  be  discussed  together. 

Alaslca,  by  reason  of  Its  geographical  location,  occupies  a  vital 
position  In  any  sound  plan  for  national  defense.  That  c&n  best 
be  realized  by  looking  at  a  world  globe,  rather  than  at  the 
ordinary  naap  In  which  the  pjosltlons  of  the  areas  shown  thereon 
are  bound  to  be  somewhat  distorted.  The  defense  of  Alaska  Is 
necessary  to  our  national  safety  by  reason  of  Its  proximity  to  the 
United  States  and  the  great  nations  of  eastern  Asia.  The  most 
casual  lnsj)ectlon  of  a  globe  will  show  this  fact  clearly.  The 
globe,  or  even  an  ordinary  map  of  the  North  Pacific,  will  show 
just  as  clearly  that  Alaska,  at  Its  southeastern  extremity,  reaches 
within  700  miles  of  the  Statea.  while  the  Attu  Island,  the  western- 
most of  the  Aleutians,  is  leas  than  500  miles  from  the  nuilnland 
of  Asia. 

Most  people  In  considering  travel  to  Japan,  or  China,  or  even 
to  Siberia,  are  under  the  Impression  that  the  route  to  any  of  those 
countries  by  way  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  the  shortest  route. 
But  the  facts  are  quite  otherwise.  The  short  line  from  the 
Unlt<?d  States  to  the  Orient,  whether  from  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  or  Tacoma.  runs  close  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  that 
chain  of  islands,  as  you  may  know,  extends  out  from  the  main- 
land of  Alaska  approximately  800  miles  toward  Asia  and  is  more 
than  2.300  miles  north  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  And  this  short, 
great-circle  rout*  from  Yokohama  to  the  United  States,  which 
touches  the  Aleutians,  Is  about  1.400  miles  less  In  distance  than 
the  route  which  goes  by  way  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  One  thou- 
land  four  hundred  miles  require  more  than  2  days  of  sailing  for 
a  25-knot  vessel. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  In  Asia,  it  seems  tolerably  clear 
that  Lf  this  Nation  Is  again  obliged  to  enter  into  armed  conflict 
with  any  other,  and  to  defend  Itself  against  aggression,  the  attack 
will  come,  not  across  the  Atlantic,  but  across  the  Pacific,  And 
for  any  attack  coming  acroaa  the  Pacific  aimed  at  our  shorea,  if 
we  hold  poflsesaion — actual,  fortified,  defensive  posseaalon — of  the 
coast  as  well  aa  the  main  body  of  Alaska,  we  ahall  neceaaarily  be 
In  control  of  the  Interior,  ahort  line  from  the  Orient,  and  will  thua 
be  In  the  atrongeat  possible  position  for  the  defense  of  both  Alaska 
and  of  the  continental  United  State*.  But  if  posseaalon  of  Alaska 
be  in  the  handa  of  an  enemy,  that  enemy  will  occupy  the  moat 
advantageoua  post  to  carry  out  offensive  operatlona  agalnat  the 
United  Statea,  Nothing  la  clearer,  nothing  more  certain  than  the 
propoaltlon.  which  la  baaed  upon  the  elemenury  principle*  of 
military  and  naval  art,  that  posaeaalon  In  fore*  of  the  ahort,  in- 
torlor  line  always  glvea  atrateglc  and  actual  control. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  at  the  prcaent  tiro*  haa  no  d*f*nslv« 
forcei  whatsoever,  with  the  exception  of  300  Infantry  atationed 
St  Chllkoot  Barracks  and  approximately  alx  naval  airplane*  which 
are  located  at  Sitka,  both  in  southaaatarn  Alaska,  In  th*  event 
of  hrKtilitiea  In  that  area,  our  military  and  naval  forces  now 
In  Alaska  would  be  obliged  to  eeoap*  or  surrender.  They  are 
not  large  enough  to  fight, 

Yea,  the  po***«*lon  of  Alaska  by  foreign  and  hoattl*  nationals 
would  b*  a  constant  aourc*  of  manae*  to  th*  p*ao*  and  safaty  of 
tb*  Unit*d  Stat**.  And  this  la  tru*  b«oau**  of  •om*thlng  not 
known  wh*n  Alaska  was  purchaaad  from  Ruaala  In  1M7.  Just  aa 
th*  lnv*ntion  of  (unpowd*r  destroyed  f*udallBm,  so  the  inven- 
tion and  d*v*lopment  of  th*  alrplan*  ha*  a*t  at  naught  th*  form*r 
•arthbound  concepts  of  military  and  naval  stratagy.  A  few  years 
ago  Great  BriUln  felt  perfectly  safe  b*a«us*  th*  Straits  of  Dover, 
and  th*  Bnfllah  Channel,  and  the  North  8*a,  Intervene  between 
the  British  falee  and  continental  Burop*.  But  only  the  other  dav, 
In  th*  Brltlah  Houa*  of  Commons,  form«r  Prim*  Minister  Bald- 
vlB  mad*  a  atat*m*nt  which  no  on*  oan  doubt,  that  th*  <ls(snss 
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line  of  Great  Britain  la  no  longer  at  the  Channel,  but  on  the 
Rhine,  The  modern  military  airplanes  can  exerclee  their  terrible 
atrlking  power  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  their  basea  within 
the  nation  And  so  if  the  defense  line  of  England  Is  no  longer 
at  the  Channel  but  on  the  Rhine,  then  It  Is  certain  that  the 
defense  line  of  the  United  States  Is  not  on  the  actuaJ  ahorea  of 
our  Atlantic  or  Pacific  or  Gulf  coasts,  but  a  long,  long  distance 
farther  away  out  in  the  oceans  which  wash  those  shores. 

In  the  Pacific  that  defense  line  can  be  conaldered  only  aa  em- 
bracing all  of  Alaska,  It  has  been  said  that  the  Hawaiian  Island* 
are  the  key  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  assertion  I  do  not  propoae  to 
dispute.  But  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  fact,  a  part  of  the  truth. 
Let  us  change  the  figure  of  speech  and  say  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are.  for  defense  purposes,  a  door  to  the  United  Statea — 
a  door  that  has  been  locked  and  barred  by  the  strong  defensive 
works  and  establishments  which  now  exist  or  which  are  under 
construction  in  that  group  of  Islands.  It  1*  probable  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  spent  more  than  $400,000,000  In 
establishing  defensive  works  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands:  A  splendid 
harbor  for  Its  fleet;  a  capacious  base  for  a  mighty  air 
force;  accommodations  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States;  and  all  of  the  faculties  necessary  to  serve  all  arm* 
of  the  services.  Yes.  we  have  locked  the  Hawaiian  door,  a  door 
which  undefended  would  give  access  to  the  United  Statea.  but 
the  Alaska  door  Is  still  wide  open.  It  has  always  been  considered 
folly  to  lock  one  door  of  a  house  and  leave  the  other  one  ajar  to  b« 
entered  by  thieves  and  vandals  and  marauders,  and  yet  that  la 
the  precise  situation  which  we  find  with  reepect  to  Alaska. 

The  sound  reasons  which  justify  the  defensive  works  in  Hswsll 
call  Insistently  for  even  stronger  works  In  Alaska,  thua  to  bolt 
and  bar  and  to  wall  with  the  masonry  of  our  arms  the  now 
open  door  to  the  United  8tat<?s  through  and  along  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  Pearl  Harbor  is  too  far  from  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Orient  to  be  alone  sufficient.     Alstska  is  near  to  both. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  contnd  of  Alaska — 
and  by  that  I  mean  real  control,  control  which  has  something 
more  than  naked  land  to  depend  upon,  control  that  Is  made  effec- 
tive by  strong  defensive  works  and  InstaUatlons — ^means  control 
of  the  North  Pacific  and  control  as  well  of  the  route  acrocs  the 
North  Pacific  from  the  Orient  to  the  coast  of  the  United  Statea. 

Not  only  is  It  vital  that  Alaska  be  defended  In  order  to  protect 
the  United  States  but  the  Territory  la  well  worth  defense  on  Its 
own  account.  Equal  In  area  to  all  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  north  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mlaalsslppl. 
Alaska  contains  almost  illimitable  resources.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  gold  of  the  value  of  more  than  »500,000.000  hav» 
been  taken  from  Alaska,  It  has  produced  more  than  $300  000,000 
worth  of  copper.  It  has  given  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation- 
more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  furs,  and  more  than  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  seafood  products,  principally  the  rich  and  nutri- 
tious salmon.  Its  forest  resources,  although  not  now  utUlzed.  ar« 
capable  of  producing  In  perpetuity  products  worth  at  least  $50,- 
000.000  per  annum  Its  cool  alone  would  supply  the  Nation  tor 
500  years.  Alaska  produces  both  platinum  and  tin  as  well  as  sil- 
ver and  other  minerals.  It  contains  vast  resources  of  Iron.  Its 
oil  lands  are  mostly  withdrawn  for  the  future  tiae  of  the  Nation. 
And  most  valuable  of  all  are  the  40,000.000  acres  and  upward  at 
agricultural  lands  of  the  Territory,  capable  of  producing  enough 
food  to  supply  millions  of  people.  The  reindeer  ranges  of  the 
Arctic  could  furnish  sufficient  meat  to  feed  those  psople.  In 
1937  the  total  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
amounted  to  approximately  $124,000,000,  A  large  part  of  this 
wealth  produced  In  Alaska  does  not  remain  In  the  Territory  but 
Is  channeled  Into  the  pocketbooks  of  people  who  reside  in  the 
United  States,  Moreover,  the  Territory  possesses  an  Intangible 
resource  In  Its  magnificent  scenery,  equal  In  grandeur  to  anything 
to  be  found  In  the  world. 

In  truth.  Alaska  la  a  prlceleaa  aaaet,  and  If  It  were  located  In 
any  other  part  of  the  earth.  It  would  long  before  thla  have  been 
the  cause  of  half  a  doaen  wars.  Italy  has  apent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions to  acquire  Ethiopia  and  that  land  now  partially  conquered, 
according  to  moat  reliable  reporta,  Is  not  one-fourth  as  valuablo 
tLti  la  Alaska. 

To  long  fail  to  establlah  defensive  worka  In  Alaska  would  b« 
folly — folly  becauae  Alaaka  Is  worth  a  million  tlm**  th*  cost  Of 
any  auch  worka  necesaary  for  It*  defense,  and  folly  because  th* 
pn**«aalon  and  adequat*  defenae  of  Alaaka  are  vital  to  th*  Baf*ty 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  modem  conditions  we  cannot  rely  upon  any  armed  force 
or  defenatve  worka  which  may  be  Improvlaed  after  a  war  is 
started.  Many  years  ago  an  eminent  American  said  that  w*  n*«d 
not  b*  conc*rn*d  about  war  because  In  the  event  of  an  attack 
upon  us  a  million  free  men  would  spring  to  arm*  overnight.  In 
thla  day  of  high  exploslvea  and  airplane*  and  gas  and  machlna 
guns,  a  million  fre*  m*n  springing  to  arm*  ov*mlgbt  and  con- 
fronting a  tralnad  *n«my  adequately  prepared  and  equipped, 
would  b«  just  a  million  poor  human  being*  d**tlned  for  ilaugb- 
ter  without  being  able  to  Inflict  any  appreciable  harm  upon  th* 
foe,  There  may  have  been  a  time  In  th*  history  of  the  world 
when  forces  and  defensive  works  could  be  thus  provided,  but  wa 
must  realise  that  in  this  age  th*  oombaunt  that  la  arm*d,  trained, 
•qulppvd,  and  r*ady,  has  *very  posaibl*  advantag*  In  action,  ao 
that  th*  on*  not  so  prepared  Is  fighting  against  hopel***  odds  and 
ha*  nothing  bafor*  him  but  disaster. 

Now,  It  may  be  said  that  all  of  these  defensive  works  whldb  an 
proposed  (or  Alaska  wUl  eost  a  vast  amount  of  nonsy  and  Um* 
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Ui«  McUoa  OMinot  afford  tlM 
ennaoc  afford  aoC  to  iptnd 
?l.l«  far  Mtoquftio  naUoiuU  d«f 
m.*  wwUth,  •vtrrtmnc  w« 
iri*re7  of  tho  UiTMlor.    Mo 
Ui*  aarth  for  Um  Uot  90  jpMn 
ivttkMM  of  Um  world  m«  fofomod 
J\i«tlr« 

kUroo  PcHo  UU>  ol  Om  Uklnf 
TiJiAT  prlnot  Alau.    Tb*  oaUph 

Crb«|M  tb«  i*«kithifM«  monarch 
>U]r  thr  woaltbtaot  Matkm  ta 
iiwu  moAMiTM  for  dofoiiM:   am 
»4bdad  and  Mcfcod  U.    Tb*  moit 
Uilo   alavory,   and    tb«    ' 
«iit«rcd  the  oaptorad  otty  and 
Uxrvr  filled  wltL  fold.     AfUr 
txpoetad  trvoaiira  ha  ordertd  tb^ 
n  proacbod   bla  for   hla 
eriploytng   hla  traaaui*   In  iha 
dxfaoaa  ol  bia  Uncdon  i 
It  bad  long  baan  thraatanad.  and 
o.oquerar  tha  eallpb  «aa  ahut 
ftMXl  or  watar.  and  thrra  in  tha 
auon  Bntahad  a  BUaarabla  cxlaten^ 

SooMWhara  In  tha  8t*ta  of 
elbambar.  fuarded  day  and   oigh: 
biUtona  of  KOld.  a  prlae  to  tamfjt 
ainMtkw   of   thoaa   rulan. 
hound  hj  traat>aa.  or  good  faith, 
rvgard  aa  uprlfht  and  hcmorahta 
K.    tf   wa.    with   aU   of    thla  wwm 
a<«unuUtlatk  the  world  baa  erw 
wsalth  In  land  and  houaaa  and 
oatural   raaoureaa.   fall  to  taJka 
dt'fanaa,  wa  ahaU  daaenre  and 
tu-ln  to  maat  tha  aanM  fate  wblet 
of  aBotant  thnaa. 


whal(rTar  Bonay 


at  tha  city  of  Baghdad  by  the 

at  that  than  graat  dty.  though 

In   tha   world    ()\iat  aa   we  ar« 

iha  world).  faUad  to  take  ade- 

ao  Alau  and  hla  Tartan  took 

ware  put  to  the  tword  or  aold 

iaet    tha    euatomary   fate.     Alau 

d  aeorarad  to  hla  aatonlabment  a 

taking  atock  of  that  vaat  and  un- 

oallpb  to  ha  brought  In  and 

which  prevented    hln   from 

formation   of   an   army    for  the 

powarful  Invaalon  with  which 

haraupon  by  order  of  tha  Tartar 

in  tha  tower  of  gold,  without 

midst  of  hla  boarded  wealth  be 
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Kcptueky  there  la  an  xinderground 

and  oontalnlng  bllllona  upnn 

the  cupidity  and  the  ruthleas 

m   powerful,    who   refxiaa   to   be 

or  any  of  the  thlnga  which  we 

in  International  relatlooa.     And 

maaa   of   wealth — the   greateat 

klhown — and  our  much  greater 

ictorlea  and  ahlpa,  aa  well  aa  In 

idaquata   maaaurea  for   our   own 

Btually  we  ahall  be  almoat  cer- 

orartook  tha  fooUah  and  greedy 


Kmcrvcocy  Relief  and  F<  ideral  Public  Works  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EUGENl 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK 
Wedntaday. 


Mr.  CROWE.    Mr.  Speaker 
•tno0  the  HMMftfc  of  President 
ho  lUUd  he  would  make  » 
ee<unt)f«i  ftateraenu  hare  beer 
the  nuUo.  and  in  the  Oonfreni 


ftama  have  been  sent  to  the  M  embert  of  Congress.  Many  of 
these  conununlcmtloiu  are  prtof  that  many  of  them  have 
htm  misled  and  deceived  about  the  amount  that  would  be 
raqtMsted.  about  the  uses  or  tl  le  need  for  this  legislation,  as 
wi!U  as  erroneous  statemeota  li  i  regard  to  the  national  debt. 
Many  newspapers  carried  greit  headlines  across  the  top  of 


their  fnmt  pates  stating  thli 
00O.0M.    Yesterday.  I  read  In 


te  sman  type  where  It  said  t  le  relief  bill  was  for  $3,000.- 
000.000.    The  facta  are.  as  th »  legislation  discloses,  that  it 
mils  for  $2319.425^0.    Tlila 
balances  which  have  already 

It  Is  my  opmioQ  that  If  facts 
aiod  truthfully  given  to  the  public  tl^re  would  have  been  or 
would  be  httle  complaint  regar  Ung  this  legislation. 

The  most  of  so-called  wealti  i  is  the  work  of  man's  hands. 


Wealth  cooiists 
and. 


of  bitildinga. 
tn  fact. 


man  eltber  indhrtdoaOy  or  coU  ectlvely  make.    If  you  need  a 
to  llvt  In.  tf  It  Is  propc  ly  built.  Its  real  value  to  you 


I  auboUt  that  tha  Nation 

la  naeaaaary  to  pro- 

Kir  ualaaa  wa  do  ao  proride, 

and  our  livaa  aa  well,  ara  at  the 

who  kDowa  tha  binary  of 

loogar  beUave  that  alt  of  the 

by  moral  prlnciplaa  of  right  and 


E  B.  CROWE 


IKIMANA 


«EPRKSKNTATIVES 

tav  11.  I9it 


and  Members  of  the  House, 

ioosevelt  on  April  14  in  which 

re<|\iest  for  relief  legislation, 

made  through  the  presc.  over 

Countless  letters  and  tele- 


kdslatlon  was  for  $7,000,- 
a  Washington.  D.  C,  paper 


at  course,  plus  unexpended 
wen  appropriated  heretofore, 
and  figures  had  been  honestly 


faetortea,  highways,  bridges, 
is  largely  the  things  that 


Is  the  samt  as  a  piaoe  of  abode,  irrespective  of  whether  it 
voUld  be  built  bar  yourself,  wez  e  you  a  mechanic,  or  whether 
tt  was  bust  by  the  State  or  t  le  Federal  Oovemment.  by  a 
eoDtractor  from  your  home  tcwn.  or  from  whatever  way  it 
would  be  oonatrueted.  If  it  i  t  properly  constructed.  It  has 
eertaln  tntzlaefc  vahie.  Acocrdlngly.  tf  the  people  need 
Bbool  buifciinga,  roads,  bridges,  hospitals,  or 
not,  and  U  U  la  not  ponitte  for  Uxm  to  do  that  under 


the  means  they  have  at  hand.  If  those  projects  are  neceasary, 
they  have  (heir  same  Intrinsic  value  If  constructed  by  the 
P.  W  A.  or  the  W.  P.  A.  a«  they  would  have  If  constructed 
In  any  other  manner.  Accordingly,  money  spent  (or  needful 
and  sound  projects  add  to  the  local,  State,  and  National 
wealth. 

Now.  just  a  word  concerning  the  national  debt,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  I  think  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  size 
of  the  national  debt  before  the  public.  Debts,  either  private 
or  public  should  never  be  considered  In  a  light  vein,  because 
debts  must  be  paid,  with  Interest.  It  Is  not  at  all  surprising 
to  me  that  we  would  have  a  large  national  debt,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  have  a  mass  psychology  In  America  of  debt. 
That  psychology  has  been  brought  on.  to  a  great  extent,  by 
some  of  our  greatest  Industrialists  who  have  spared  no  mesms 
and  have  spared  no  effort  In  placing  their  product  before  the 
public  In  such  a  way  as  to  Induce  almost  every  man  and 
woman  In  America  to  go  in  debt.  They  built  up  a  mass 
psychology  of  going  into  debt  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
buyer  to  pay.  Accordingly,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
that  mass  psychology  fastens  its  tentacles  upon  the  Oovem- 
ment as  well  as  upon  most  all  of  the  people.  The  mortgag- 
ing years  ahead  of  the  anticipated  salaries  of  millions  of 
households  was  a  thing  which  made  the  panic  of  1929  fsu* 
more  devastating  than  It  otherwise  would  have  been. 

The  Federal  debt  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  was  $242 
per  capita.  Today  the  net  per  capita  debt  of  the  United 
States  Is  $213.  The  great  debt  at  the  end  of  the  World  War 
had  been  accumulated  for  destructive  purposes.  You  could 
see  nothing  tangible  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  to  show  for 
all  the  money  that  had  been  spent.  Certain  people  through 
that  war  had  made  almost  countless  million.^  of  dollars  but 
no  one  seemed  to  complain.  No  one  seemed  to  think  the 
Nation  wu  anyways  near  bankruptcy.  In  spite  of  all  the 
noise  concerning  the  ureat  debt  of  today,  Government  bonds 
are  liked  b#*st  of  anythlnR  on  the  m  irket  and  they  pay  a 
premium  for  thrm.  The  debt  Uxluy  is  $37,556,302,164.  Items 
which  might  prop<'rly  be  charged  against  this  amount  are 
as  follows: 


RacovefMble  aiiaau  of  ih'>  Tri'atury  Dvparinient. 

Caah  baljinco  in  tiic  Trc»iiur>     

Stablllzatlou   fund      


Which  makei  a  tolnl  of     . . 

Wlilch     deducU'U    from    the    tutul    nfttlciuil    ilrbt, 


14.  068,  237,  050 
a.  140.343,546 
3,000,000.000 

9,  338,  671.  80f 


would  laavc  a  baUiuc  uf 


.-  28,327,730.788 


Since  worth-while  construction  of  schoolhouses.  gym- 
nasiums, hMpltal.v  hlRhwiiys,  .streets,  .sewers,  and  bridges  are 
wealth,  for  that  rea.son  w(5  can  show  value  received  for  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  by  grants 
by  the  P  W,  A,  and  W  P  A.  to  municipalities  and  other 
agencies  of  State  and  local  Boveniments.  Eight  hundred 
and  fifty-three  million  thirty-five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  dolKrs  have  been  granted  by  the  P.  W.  A. 
We  can  also,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  count 
75  percent  of  W.  P,  A.  project  money  which  was  spent  for 
construcuon  of  public  property.  The  total  spent  was  $3,860,- 
000.000.  three-fourths  of  which  amount.  $2,895,000,000,  was 
spent  for  useful  construction.  In  round  flgiu^es  25  percent  of 
the  figure  quoted  above  was  used  for  improvements  in  cities 
and  towns  and  to  give  relief  to  the  unemployed  and  hungry 
people  In  cases  where  more  worth-while  and  substantial 
projects  could  not  be  started  soon  enough  to  relieve  suffering 
and  distress.  The  total  of  money  spent  for  worth-while  sub- 
stantial Improvements  by  the  P.  W.  A.  and  the  W.  P.  A. 
amount  to  $3,748,035,182.  I  doubt  if  you  can  go  Into  a  county 
in  the  United  States  where  you  cannot  see  the  fruits  and  the 
monuments  of  some  of  this  money  which  has  been  spent  for 
the  most  worthy  and  worth-while  projects  and  construction 
that  Is  to  be  found  In  those  communities. 

Since  these  late  Congresses  and  the  present  administration 
have  been  called  to  account  for  their  stewardship,  a  further 
analysis  of  the  facts  may  well  be  considered,  and  I  will  sum- 
mariae  them  as  follows;  At  the  end  of  the  World  War  the 
national  debt  was  something  over  $28,000,000,000.  On  March 
4.  1933.  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  ofSce  as  President  at  the 
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United  SUtes,  the  national  debt  was  approximately  $21,500,- 
000,000.  Today  It  Is  $37,556,302,156.  After  deducting  cash  on 
hand,  the  stabilization  fund,  and  recoverable  assets,  which 
amount  to  $9,228,671,398,  It  leaves  a  net  balance  of  debt  of 
$28,327,730,754.  or  an  Increase  of  national  debt  since  March  4. 
1933.  of  $8,827,730,766.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  money 
spent  for  worth-while  construction  by  the  P.  W.  A.  and  the 
W.  P.  A.  In  the  sum  of  $3,748,035,182  can  weU  be  balanced 
against  the  net  sum  which  this  Government  has  gone  In  debt 
in  the  past  5  years.  This  construction  is  beyond  doubt  na- 
tional wealth.  Can  we  not  as  well  say  that  worth-while  con- 
struction, if  done  by  the  Gtovernment.  is  wealth  just  the  same 
as  we  can  say  that  railroads,  power  plants,  terminals,  and 
other  Improvements  which  are  publicly  owned  are  wealth? 
Therefore  you  only  have  a  difference  of  a  little  over  $3,000.- 
000,000  which  has  been  spent  and  which  is  not  accounted  for 
In  the  analysis  which  I  have  given  above.  That.  If  you  please, 
is  a  small  amount  to  have  been  spent  with  which  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  are 
unemployed,  hungry,  ragged,  and  cold  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

Many  unwarranted  statements  are  made  that  it  Is  futile 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  spend  more  money  for  relief 
or  rehabilitation.  Statements  are  made  that  we  tried  that 
and  it  did  not  do  any  good.  Those  statements  are  as  far 
from  the  facts  as  the  heavens  are  from  the  earth.  All  one 
has  to  do  Is  to  let  his  mind  wander  back  5  to  6  years  ago  to 
see  the  suffering  on  every  hand — to  see  the  roads  lined  with 
men,  boys,  women,  and  girls  begging  food  and  begging  rides. 
Let  your  mind  travel  back  to  that  era  when  the  banks  on 
every  hand  were  bursting  around  your  ears — the  lifetime  sav- 
ings of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  being  lost  through 
closed  institutions.  At  that  time  one  could  not  even  collect 
money  on  life  Insurance,  even  though  his  policies  were  totally 
paid.  A  million  farmers  faced  mortgage  foreclosures  and  a 
million  home  owners  were  In  a  like  condition.  Things  today 
arc  far  better  than  those  days,  and  the  national  Income  Is  a 
positive  assurance  that  my  statements  are  correct. 

As  a  substantial  taxpayer  and  as  one  who  knows  what  It 
means  to  repay  borrowed  money  and  to  pay  Interest,  I  will  say 
that  I  heartily  recommend  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 879,  the  so-called  relief  and  recovery  bill. 

Those  who  oppose  thla  legislation.  It  would  seem,  entirely 
overlook  the  one  great  purpose  and  value  of  it — human  beings, 
people.  Our  present  high  state  of  civilization,  with  our  great 
Industries,  has  for  the  present,  unbalanced  the  Nation. 
Too  many  people  have  been  Induced  to  migrate  to  the  cities 
because  of  inducements  offered  them  by  industry.  Until  the 
surplus  labor  can  be  drawn  back  to  the  farm,  or  until 
Industry  does  again  furnish  employment.  It  Is  up  to  agencies 
of  Government  to  fill  the  breach  and  supply  the  necessities 
of  life  to  the  unemployed.  In  a  land  of  plenty  anyone  who 
desires  to  work,  and  who  will  work  if  given  employment,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  starve. 


Greetings  to  the  B'nai  B'rith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  11,  1938 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  written  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Cohen, 
president  of  the  B'nai  B'rith.  on  the  occasion  of  the  triennial 
convention  of  the  organization  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C^  May  9,  1938: 


Tmt  Wktti  Rorsa. 
Wanhtngton,  April  29,  193t. 
Hon.  ALmcD  M  CoHWf, 
Fretident.  Bnai  B  rith, 

50  Electric  Buildinff,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Mt  Diah  Mr  Coh»n:  It  gives  me  great  pleMure  to  extend  grMt- 
Ingi  to  thp  members  of  Bnai  Drlth  on  the  occMlon  of  the  tri- 
ennial convention  of  the  organlMtlon. 

For  almost  a  century  Bnai  Brith  ha«  effectively  aerved  the  well- 
being  of  American  Jewry  and  the  Nation.  Ita  phUanthroplo 
achievements  are  permanently  enshrined  within  the  walla  of  hos- 
pitals, orphanages,  and  homes  for  the  aged  which  bleat  humanity 
in  every  section  of  our  land.  Its  endeavors  In  the  r«alm  of  edu- 
cation exhibit  a  farslghted  understanding  In  the  problems  of  the 
younger  generation  No  leas  Important  la  B'nal  B'rlth"a  program 
of  Americanism,  which  fortifies  the  effort  to  keep  America  aafe 
for  democracy,  while  Its  program  of  good  will  strives  toward  har- 
mony among  the  component  elements  comprising  otir  American 
society. 

In  the  confilct  of  policies  and  political  principles  which  the 
world  witnesses  today  this  Nation  remains  unshaken  In  lU  devo- 
tion to  the  Ideals  and  the  Institutions  of  democracy.  Kxoept  Inso- 
far as  we  deplore  111  treatment  of  human  beings  anywhere,  the 
domestic  policies  of  other  nations  are  of  no  concern  to  the  United 
States.  When,  however,  alien  Influences  seek  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  our  own  Institutions,  we  become  definitely  con- 
cerned. 

This  country,  for  Its  own  guidance  and  for  the  guidance  of  other 
nations  if  they  will  follow  It,  has  ever  held  aloft  the  torch  of  free- 
dom. Our  conception  of  freedom  embraces  complete  Uberty  of 
conscience  and  of  thought,  freedom  of  education,  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  right  of  free  speech  and  of  assembly.  On  that  concep- 
tion of  liberty  all  of  our  happiness  as  a  nation  has  been  buUt. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

FaANKUK   D.  ROOSBVBLT. 


Triennial  Convention  of  B'nai  BVith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or   NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATr^ES 
Wednesday,  May  11.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRBS8  OF  HON,   ALFRKD  M    COHEN,  AT  WAflUIMO- 
TON,  D    C,  MAY  0,    1938 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr,  Speaker,  In  accordance  with  the  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccord,  I  Include  the 
speech  delivered  over  a  Nation-wide  radio  network  by  Hon. 
Alfred  M.  Cohen,  president  of  the  B'nal  B'rith.  at  a  dinner 
given  In  his  honor  on  the  occasion  of  the  triennial  conven- 
tion of  the  organization  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  9,  1938: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  what  we  ahall  aay  here  tonight  will  bs 
heard  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world.  Science  and  Invention 
carry  the  human  voice  over  oceans  and  continents,  mountain 
ranges  and  desert  lands.  Sadly,  too  often  the  voice  of  conacienfle 
is  not  carried  Into  the  hearts  of  men  and  nations. 

We  of  B'nal  B'rith  have  oome  to  the  National  Capital  from  every 
section  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  from  other  countries. 
Until  recently  we  were  wont  to  say  that  B'nal  B'rith  functioned  In 
almost  all  lands  In  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Jews.  Unfortunately  that  cannot  be  said  now.  because  Oermany 
and  Austria  have  driven  B'nal  B'rith  out. 

Gathered  around  this  feetlve  board  la  a  brilliant  company  of 
men  and  women  who  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  living  fruitful 
lives  of  their  own  choosing.  They  would  be  completely  happy  but 
for  the  111  fortune  of  their  coreligionists  In  lands  of  terror  who. 
through  no  fault  or  demerit  of  their  own.  are  the  victims  of  furious 
hate.  Their  agony  Is  our  anguish.  We  console  them  In  the  words 
of  the  Great  Liberator  who  led  our  people  from  Egyptian  bondage: 

"Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  fear  not,  nor  be  afraid  of  them." 

This  occasion  affords  opportunity  for  Jews  to  express  tlkelr 
thanks  to  the  fine  humanitarian  who  Is  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
recent  Invitation  to  31  other  nations  to  Join  the  United  State*  In 
easing  the  way  to  havens  of  refuge,  within  existing  quotas,  for  vic- 
tims of  political  persecution.  In  effect.  Secretary  of  State  HuU 
called  the  roll  of  those  nations  and  asked  each  to  say  whether  it 
approved  or  disapproved  of  what  was  being  done  to  Jews  and  others 
similarly  situated  in  Germany  and  Austria.  We  all  know  the  an- 
swers given. 

God  bless  our  beloved  country  and  democracy  everywhere,  for 
democracy  la  the  one  hope  of  dvUlzatlpn  m  this  oiucal  period. 
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B'n«l  Btltii  !■  BMU-ly  OS  ye«ri  old  It  (•  «n  Amer.rfin  tnfftitu- 
tton.  It  WM  fouDdad  vtaen  then  wer«  not  more  than  30,txx)  Jewn 
In  the  United  SUta*  Now  the -«  are  S.OOO/MO.  BluU  Brlth  baa 
kept  Htep  wtth  that  enormous  i;rowth  and  through  iu  laany  uq- 
dertak  infra  haa  largely  inamnna*   M. 

Liet  me  atata  th«  purpowa  of  tlM  OTf  nt— tton  aa  aet  forth  Is 
the  preamble  to  Ita  oooatltutkn 

"B'nal  B  rtth  haa  taken  upoa  1  jhU  the  mlaaion  at  uniUag  larael- 
Itea  In  the  work  of  promntinf  U  lalr  hlghaat  Intaraata  and  those  of 
humaxutj:  of  dartloplnf  and  tto^atlng  tlM  maatal  aad  aK>r«l 
character  of  th«  Jewtah  pacnrte.  c  f  IncxUcaUng  the  purest  prlnclplea 
of  philanthropy,  honor,  and  patilottam;  of  aupportlnc  Klanoe  and 
art.  of  allcTlatlnc  the  wmnta  of  the  poor  and  neadjr.  rUltlng  and 
attending  tha  alck.  eomlng  to  its  raacua  at  TlcUma  of  persecution. 
proTldtng  for.  protecting.  uUi  aialatlng  tha  widow  and  orphan  oo 
the  hroartart  prtnclpias  of  bumailty." 

Por  IS  yaan  I  have  laad  thla  peat  organisation  whlcH  aztenda 
over  Aawrlca.  North  and  Booth;  Buropa.  AaU,  and  Africa.  I  know 
tta  phllanthroptes — they  are  In  nearly  every  land  where  tt  la  ea- 
tabitahad — Ita  wonderful  orphan'  i  honaea.  earing  for  children,  many 
of  whom  nrwr  kitrw  tha  warmt]  \  of  mothar  love,  the  indeacrlbable 
)oy  of  mothar  foDdltng.  I  hare  Ttattad  hoapltala  without  number 
which  B'nal  BYtth  wholly  or  jartUUy  malntalna.  open  alike  to 
Jew  and  non-Jew.  whare  emaeli  >tad  children  and  apent  men  and 
women  are  nuraad  back  to  haa  th.  or  aoothed  aa  they  paaa  Into 
tha  Tallay  that  laada  to  tt«mlt).  X  have  watched  the  One  mlnU- 
trattona  to  unfortunates  who  hi  ive  lost  their  way  and  ar«  paying 
for  It  in  penal  and  correctional  natltutlons:  I  have  beard  told  the 
delinquent  that  tha  Salratkm  /  nny  apeaka  the  truth  In  tta  won- 
derful phrase :  "A  man  may  be  <  own.  but  he  ta  never  out." 

I  have  attend* d  eiaaaea  of  n  en  and  women  being  taught  the 
richta  and  obligations  of  Amen^n  dttzmshlp:  I  have  seen  them 
tmbued  with  the  apMt  of  the  Republic  and  with  the  supreme 
duty  at  an  who  lire  beneath  th  >  Start  and  Stripes  to  respect  and 
obey  the  law  I  have  heard  th  >  speech  of  slanderers  and  I  have 
llsCsned  to  valiant  defenders  wl  :hln  and  without  our  fold,  cham- 
pions of  justice  for  Jew  and  aoo-Jaw  alike  I  have  »c«n  the 
prlvUefrrd  youth  of  our  land  Ir  schools  for  higher  educatior  as- 
sembled onder  ths  name  of  1t»  kindly  Rlllel.  aatlafylnK  their 
longing  for  knowledge  of  their  faith  and  of  what  the  Jew  has 
tneant  to  the  world:  I  have  witnessed  other  youths  recruited  from 
the  busy  walfca  of  life  preparlig  themselves  under  the  standard 
of  the  A  Z  A.  Junior  B'nal  B'ith.  for  leadership  with  full  cnn- 
actousnraa  of  their  Jewlshnaea.  Lbove  and  beyond  ail  these  I  havt^ 
felt  the  unifying  tnfluenoa  of  B'nal  Btlth.  It  is  unlUn^  Jew^ 
that  they  may  serve  In  humanity's  caune  Qnttmg  them  po  that 
they  may  save  Jewish  youtha  f  >r  Judaism  and  prepare  tlv^m  for 
tiseful  dtlaenahlp.  Uniting  th  tm  in  reallalng  that  aocld-nt  of 
birth  should  In  nowlae  affect  he  man  Uniting  them  fxi  that 
they  may  know  that  the  aln  of  one  Jew  la  wltne<aed  on  all  Jews. 
Uniting  them  wtth  followers  of  sister  religious  faiths  to  enr.pha- 
aiae  the  baalc  trutha  which  run  aJUce  through  all  religious  faiths. 
so  aa  to  haatan  ths  blessed  dity  whan  all  human  beingB  aball 
acknowledge  tha  ecsBaaon  Pattatrhood  of  Ood  and  the  common 
brotherhood  at  man. 

Thoae  who  are  gathered  hare  tonight  represent  a  cross  se^ion 
of  the  offlrlalrtnm  and  paople  at  our  Natkm.  All  tinlte  wtth  B'nal 
B'rtth  In  thia  broadcast  dadlcatid  to  democracy.  On  such  a  pro- 
gram It  la  meat  and  proper  tJtat  a  high-ranking  officer  of  the 
loglalatlve  branch  of  our  Ooannmsat  would  give  expreaaton  to 
our  ssntlmsnts  at  loyalty  axid  deaoUon  to  thto  eonoept  of  gor- 
srunsnt — ladiss  and  gentleman  I  bava  tha  honor  and  privilege 
of  preoenttng  to  you  the  Bonora  lie  WtxxuM  B.  BAmcRcxix  Speaker 
Qt  tha  Bovas  at  MapraaaaUttvei    of  the  United  Stotes. 

HoDortble 
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are  Act,  H.  R.  4199 


OF  REMARKS 


J.  McGRATH 


CAIIFOmXLA 


REPRESENTAXrVEa 
, ray  12.  1938 


Mr.  1ICC2RATH.    Mr 
are  deeenring  of  every 
qoate  otd-age  pensloo,  in 
we  must  not  f orfct  to  glTe 
are  to  sorvlve  as  a  nation. 

Our  acbooli  are  taming  on ; 
young  tuaa  and  women 
crop  of  graduates  but  adds  to 
Tlkey  are  thrust  out  into  a 
haa  oo  place  for  them. 
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Including  a  fully  ade- 

tbe  care  of  the  aged 

young  peoide  a  chance  If  we 


miJhons  oi  fine,  alert,  trained 

does  not  need  them.    Every 

the  growtng  list  of  unemployed- 

that  in  altogether  too  many 

Our  prteos  are  crowded  with 


these  young  Americans.  My  heart  Is  still  sick  from  the  mem- 
ory of  a  vlfilt  with  my  old  friend  James  Holohan,  then  warden 
of  San  Quentln  Prison,  in  California.  I  saw  him  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  young  husband  and  father  who  was  serving  from  5 
to  15  years  for  stealing  some  used  shirts.  Like  most  of  the 
70  percent  of  the  inmates  of  this  typically  American  Jail,  he 
was  under  27  years  of  agre.  This  is  part  of  the  terrible  price 
we  are  paying  for  closing  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  youth. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  passed  as  a  result  of  the  moral 
leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  docs  something  toward 
enabling  our  people  beyond  middle  age  to  retire  without 
facing  actual  starvation.  It  does  not  go  far  enough.  Ob- 
viously our  civilization  does  not  provide  Jobs  for  our  older 
citizens,  our  citizens  in  the  prime  of  life  and  our  young 
l>eople.  The  machine  has  so  displaced  manpower  that 
there  are  not  enough  Jobs  t^  go  around.  No  one  class,  no 
one  age,  Is  responsible,  but  we  do  owe  it  to  our  older  people 
and  to  our  youth  to  see  that  those  who  are  displsuied  by  eco- 
nomic developments  are  given  a  fair  chance. 

Congress  should  carry  on  from  the  foundations  laid  by 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  General  Welfare  Act,  H.  R. 
4199.  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  can  be  brought 
out  for  discussion  only  by  petition.  Every  member  of  the 
House  who  favors  a  fair,  permsuient  solution  of  our  economic 
ills  should  sign  the  petition  now  on  the  Speaker's  desk. 
\^Tien€ver  this  measure  Is  discussed  upon  Its  merits,  we  need 
not  fear  the  results. 

I  was  delighted  to  Join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
signing  the  request  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  H  R.  4199.  Chairman  Douchtow, 
of  the  committee,  and  our  California  committeeman.  Rep- 
resentative Frank  Buck,  of  the  Third  District,  both  favor  the 
hearing,  and.  with  the  gains  which  we  have  made  during 
U)e  past  session,  I  am  certain  that  the  supporters  of  this 
progressive  legislation  will  see  victory  for  the  aged  and  youth 
will  have  a  chance  at  the  Jobs. 


The  I*resent  Democratic  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

OK    NFW   JKR.=5EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  9,  293« 


ADDRJBS8  OF  HON.  JAMES  A    PARLEY.  AT  EAST  ORANOB.  If.  J.. 

MAY   5,    1938 


Mr.  CNEIIX  of  New  Jersey     Mr   Speaker,  under  leave  to 

extend  my  rerr.aik.5  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  the  Postma^ster  General  of  the  Umted  States  at  a  dinner 
m  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday  night,  May  5.  His  re- 
marks with  refprence  to  the  present  Democratic  administra- 
tion and  the  forces  aimed  against  it  are  both  temperate  and 
reasoned.  Only  once  before  has  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  cfiBcially  visited  the 
city  of  East  Orange  and  the  welcome  extended  to  Mr.  Parley 
was  as  enthusia-stic  as  It  was  deserved. 

Mr  ToasimaitiT.  ladies,  a;id  j^entltmen.  It  is  a  genume  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  with  th\?.  lartr^  t:at^  e.-ing  In  honorine;  my  good  fnend 
and  your  di.-tir.eui.shtd  youiii;  nprt.'itiuative  at  Washington  Con- 
gres-sman  Ei)w\kD  L   O  NKm 

In  paying  tribute  'o  him  and  his  work  en  thi.s  verv  delightful 
occasion  you  are  really  d(  uig  more  than  demonstrating  your  keen 
appreciation  Tlt  hi.s  -plenciid  arhieven".en*i  at  the  Nation's  Capitol 
In  behalf  of  thr  people  of  thl-  di-^tnct  By  vour  presence  here 
tonlRhi  In  such  large  and  enthusiastic  numbers,  you  are  serving 
a  welcome  notice  <m  the  citizt-ns  of  this  community  and  the  people 
of  this  State  that  you  .ire  determined  to  keep  this  able,  clean-cut. 
and  Industrious  strnieht  shooter  on  the  job  at  Washmglinn  to 
carry  on  hla  unwavering  fight  for  the  humanitarian  proirram  of 
Franklin   D.  Roosevelt       [Applause  | 

Congressman  O  Neill  is  uiie  of  the  youngest  men  11  not  ttie 
youngest,  m  the  House  of  Representatives.     His  youth,  his  bonesty. 
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his  alert  senae  of  responsibility  add  a  true  luster  to  that  dlstln- 
g:utHhed  body.  In  these  times  of  economic  stress,  when  the  fate 
of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  courageous  convictions  of  Ood- 
fearlng  men,  tt  is  well  that  we  have  In  the  legislative  halls  of  our 
Republic  such  a  man  as  Bdwako  L.  CNrll  to  represent  this  con- 
gressional district  as  well  as  every  other  dlBtrlct  throughout  the 
land.     (Applause.] 

We  are  about  to  enter  the  congressional  campaign.  Ordinarily, 
nobody  gets  excited  about  the  broader  aspects  of  such  an  election. 
Each  district  in  every  State  Is  concerned  with  its  local  problems. 
If  the  incumbent  Representative  has  been  a  satisfactory  public 
servant  you  reelect  him.  If  he  has  proved  a  dlsappoliftment  you 
send  somebody  else.  What  few  districts  realise  Is  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Congressman  in  California.  Maine,  or  Ohio  is  of  as  much 
importance  to  you  as  your  own  Immediate  choice.  Florida  recently 
set  the  tone  for  this  campaign. 

Tou  know  what  kind  of  government  you  want,  and  the  Congress 
elected  next  November  will  be  your  Government  for  the  next  2 
years.  It  Is  bound,  of  course,  to  be  a  Democratic  Congress.  Even 
if  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  minority  party  were  realized,  there 
would  still  remain  in  both  Houses  of  Congreas  a  definite  Demo- 
cratic majority.  But  what  our  party  now  needs  Is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  solidarity  that  will  convince  the  coimtry  that  they  are 
going  to  have  a  Democratic  administration  for  a  long  time.  You 
may  think  that  because  this  district  has  been,  and  will  be.  Demo- 
cratic, there  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  influence  the  rest  of  the 
country.  That  is  true  only  to  a  degree.  Bnthvislasm  is  contagious 
and  the  vigor  and  virility  that  Is  displayed  in  one  State  for  a 
particular  cause  has  its  Influence  on  every  other  State.  And  so  I 
look  to  the  good  Democrats  and  Independent  voters  of  New  Jersey 
to  vote  our  candidates  in  with  record  majorities.  I  hope  you  will 
not  forget  that  the  congreaslonal  election  this  year  Is  only  a  cur- 
tain raiser  for  the  Presidential  election  of  1940. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  no  easy  or  automatic  victory  next 
November.  The  minority  party — or  rather  tlie  owners  of  the  minor- 
ity party — are  set  on  getting  rid  of  a  democratic  government.  We 
know  that  unlimited  campaign  funds  are  being  potu-ed  out  all 
over  the  country  in  the  effort  to  discredit  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration and  to  dim  the  prestige  of  the  President.  So,  In  the  coming 
election,  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  money  they  can  use  will  be 
spilled  Into  every  State  and  every  congressional  district  where  the 
Republicans  think  they  have  even  a  slight  chance  of  prevailing. 

The  Liberty  League  has  subsided  apparently  Into  a  deep  slumber. 
That  Is  only  a  pKissum  sleep.  The  Liberty  League  may  be  dead,  but 
Its  money  bags  go  marching  on  and  are  at  the  disposal  of  various 
so-called  patriotic  and  paper  organizations  masquerading  under 
such  titles  as  the  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional 
Oovemmcnt.  In  some  of  the  recent  movements  opposing  meastires 
recommended  by  the  President  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  telegrams  sent  to  Congressmen  in  an  effort  to  influence  their 
votes.  You  know  and  I  know  who  paid  for  those  telegrams.  In 
the  case  of  one  such  propaganda  campaign  Investigated  by  the 
Senate  it  developed  that  messages  were  filed  in  batches  of  a  hundred 
or  more  by  a  single  unidentified  Individual  and  that  the  names 
came  out  of  city  directories  and  telephone  books  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  whose  signatures  were  attached. 

The  truth  is  that  the  old  Liberty  League  crowd  Is  very  busy 
carrying  on  the  campaign  that  was  so  signally  defeated  in  1936. 
The  name  of  the  money -ahovellng  organization  has  changed,  but 
the  propaganda  comes  out  now  under  a  variety  of  authorships. 
But  they  are  all  devoted  to  the  same  enterprise — discrediting  of 
the  New  Deal.  You  have  perhaps  noted  some  astonishing  editorials. 
embelilahed  with  pictures  of  closed  factories — pictures  taken  during 
the  depression  of  6  years  ago  and  dealing  with  a  four-part  program. 
Curiously  enoxigh,  newspapers  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
announce  this  program  as  their  own,  and.  still  more  curiously,  the 
program  is  Identical  word  for  word.  In  nearly  every  case  the  same 
editorial  accompanies  the  announcement.  Ijx  short,  here  Is  canned 
e<lltorlal  policy,  prepared — and  the  preparation  paid  for  from  an 
vinnamed  source — and  furnished  the  readers  of  these  newspapers, 
which  are  supposed  to  present  their  individual  views.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  figure*,  but  experts  In  such  matters  have  told 
me  that  already  a  half  mlllloD  dollars  has  been  spent  in  fighting 
the  administration — sind  the  congressional  primaries  are  Just  under 
way. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  American  people  at  this  time  that  there 
are  thoae  who  bitterly  oppose  every  measure  which  the  President 
advocates  for  the  betterment  of  social  and  economic  conditions. 
Those  who  oppose  the  President's  reforms  throtigh  a  system  of 
Nation-wide  propaganda  undertake  to  create  the  Impression  that 
he  is  an  enemy  of  business;  that  he  Is  seeking  dictatorial  powers; 
and  that  he  Is  striving  to  substitute  fascism  for  democracy. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  things  Is  true  in  the  slightest  degree. 
It  would  be  an  idiotic  administration  that  did  not  realize  that 
to  be  successful  It  must  have  business  successful.  Just  as  it  must 
realize  that  prosperity  does  not  consist  of  huge  profits  for  the  few 
and  a  bare  subsistence  for  the  many. 

The  reorganization  bill,  which  Congress  recently  denied  the 
President,  partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  result  of  the  terrific  propaganda 
campaign,  proposed  no  greater  authosity  for  Ptanklin  D.  Roosevelt 
than  was  asked  for  by  practically  every  President,  Republican  ot 
Democrat,  since  the  days  of  Orover  Cleveland. 

Our  enemies  naturally  hailed  the  result  of  that  vote  in  Congress 
as  a  repudiation  of  the  President.  Really  It  has  merely  added  his 
name  to  the  long  list  of  his  predecessors  who  were  balked  in  their 
efforta  to  mAke  over  Mbm  clumsy,  cumbersome,  iway-back  Ocvem- 


ment  machinery  into  a  practical,  workable,  and  efficient  adminla- 
tratlve  unit. 

Among  the  absurdities  advanced  when  that  bill  waa  up  waa  tha 
solemn  declaration  that  the  President,  In  this  bill,  •aked  for  the 
power  to  abolish  the  Presidency  Itself  Every  achool  child  knowi 
that  it  would  take  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  make 
such  a  change.  We  even  had  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  ctaanff* 
the  date  of  the  Inauguration  from  Uarch  4  to  January  90- 

You  have  listened  to  or  read  a  lot  of  criticism  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  laws.  In  some  of  these  presentations  the  capital- 
gains  tax  and  the  surplus-reserve  tax  have  been  declared  tha 
reason  for  the  present  stagnation  of  bualneas.  The  first  of 
was  designed  simply  to  make  the  profits  of  speculation  pay 
Just  the  same  as  profits  from  Investment.  T'hat  doesn't  seem  to 
me  a  very  oppressive  measure.  The  second  wms  to  prevent  tax 
dodging  by  enormously  lucrative  corporation*,  which  covered  up 
their  gains  by  slipping  them  Into  excessive  reeervsa  instead  of  dla- 
tiibuting  them  as  dividends.  I  could,  of  course,  argue  the  merlta 
of  these  propositions  for  an  hour,  but  what  Is  the  use?  Both  pro- 
visions of  the  Income  levies  are  materially  altered  and  softened  in 
our  recent  Ux  bill.  We  do  know  that  these  taxes  were  In  tha 
law  during  the  peak  years  of  the  Roosevelt  recovery  and  thers  waa 
no  sign  that  they  were  depression  breeders. 

Is  there  anylx>dy  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  is  limpla 
enough  to  believe  that  the  tax  return  from  these  soxirces  indlcatsa 
the  difference  between  prosperity  and  depression  in  this  great 
country?  It  Is  Just  at>out  as  imixHtant  in  the  total  of  affairs  aa 
the  tip  you  gl^re  the  boy  who  carries  your  pip  to  the  train  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the  whole  Journey. 

Periods  when  business  sags  Increase  the  total  of  Oovemment 
expendlttirv,  and  decrease  the  normal  returns  from  tax  levies. 
Somewhere  the  slack  has  to  be  taken  up.  This  brings  us  down  to 
the  suggestion  of  curtailing  or  abolishing  relief  measures.  WouW 
that  meet  the  situation? 

Nobody  has  yet  devised  a  process  of  feeding  the  hungry  without , 
paying  for  food.  If  the  Oovernment  did  not  take  care  of  the  , 
destitute,  private  charity  would  have  to  do  It.  Hungry  millions 
are  not  going  to  starve  peaceably.  Is  there  any  American  who 
believes  that  an  era  of  food  riots  Is  preferable  to  an  unbalanced 
Budget?  Neither  is  a  comfortable  situation  for  a  nation.  The 
first  must  be  avoided  and  the  second  corrected;  but  that  cannot 
be  done  overnight.  Unemployment  relief  cannot  be  postponed 
[applause];  balancing  the  Budget  haa  to  be  postponed.  (Ap- 
plause.] After  all.  who  is  there  In  this  country  that  has  resJIy 
experienced  any  distress  because  the  people,  through  the  Oovern- 
ment, owes  the  people  a  debt  that  pays  Interest  to  the  people? 
Obviously,  the  goal  must  be  t/3  bring  Oovernment  expenses  within 
the  limit  of  Oovemment  Income.  That  Is  definitely  the  goal 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  it  will  come  to  paaa.  It  will 
come  quickly  if  business  cooperates  with  Oovemment  In  such 
matters  as  adequate  wages  and  the  restmiption  of  Investment.  It 
win  come  quickly  if  business  will  put  men  back  to  work  and  we 
can  take  them  off  relief.  It  will  come  slowly  If  the  country  Is 
encoiu'aged  in  its  fears,  and  is  scared  Into  panic  by  those  who.  for 
political  purposes,  seek  to  undermine  confidence  in  our  Institu- 
tions and  our  officials. 

Until  business  is  ready  to  take  over  the  problem  of  general 
reemployment  the  Government  has  no  choice  but  to  continue  tha 
Job.  That  is  all  that  the  relief  measures  now  before  Congress 
propose  or  Intend. 

Of  course,  the  foes  of  the  administration  are  shooting  at  this 
program.  Their  favorite  contention  Is  that  because  the  relief 
system  did  not  head  off  a  drop  In  the  stock  market  5  jrears  after 
"iie  New  Deal  was  established,  the  New  Deal  is  a  failure. 

They  might  as  well  contend  that  because  the  first-aid  treatment 
that  saved  a  person  near  drowning  did  not  keep  that  person  out  of 
deep  water,  5  years  later  the  first-aid  ought  not  to  be  employed 
In  a  second  emergency. 

Actually  the  New  Deal  has  served  its  pxupoee.  It  not  only 
lifted  the  country  out  of  despair,  and  increased  the  national  In- 
come from  some  40  billions  when  the  President  asstuned  office  to 
some  68  bUlions.  but  it  also  kept  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment Intact  and  efficient,  while  other  nations  were  plunged  head- 
long into  dictatorship  and  other  forms  of  tyranny.  Was  tha 
money  wasted?  Let  us  trace  what  became  of  it.  It  went  into 
wages  that  substituted  a  measure  of  comfort  for  downright  dis- 
tress. These  wages  went  into  the  life  stream  of  commerce,  and 
every  merchant  and  professional  institution  in  Anxerlca  profited 
by  its  tium-over.  It  shows  in  the  bank  balances,  and  in  the  re- 
newed solvency  of  (»rporatlons  and  firms  that  were  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution  when  the  spending  began. 

Perhaps  some  people,  by  superior  craft  or  superior  opportunity, 
got  more  than  their  share.  Possibly  these  very  p>eopIe  are  the  ones 
who  are  financing  the  movement  to  assail  the  prestige  of  the 
administration  that  took  them  out  of  the  mire.  That  Is  not  a  happy 
thought,  but  such  things  are  bound  to  happen  In  a  practical  world, 
despite  the  cry  th&t  rugged  individualism  and  individual  Initiative 
are  being  endangered  by  governmental  efforts  to  make  prosperity 
general  instead  of  making  it  a  monopoly  of  pmrtlcular  Interests. 

It  will  all  come  out  In  the  wash.  The  ttirmoll  created  by  the 
drrunfire  of  the  doom  sealers  will  suliside;  business  will  wake  up 
to  its  opportunities.  I  am  sure,  for  most  of  that  vital  element  in 
our  make-up  is  bound  to  realize  that  their  well-being  is  not  in 
the  field  of  politlca,  and  that  in  the  purchasing  power  of  tha 
Ilea  their  chance  for  profit. 
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It  will  b«  •hown  In  the  future 
our    history,    that    democratic 
ebaced  or  cosrced.     |Applauae 

And  this  wtli  be  demonstratMl 
ytmr  and  emphaslned  In  the 

It  will  be  mftde  clear  not 
Democrattc    but    bec«u«e    It    has 
■114;  1«- minded  In  lu  efforto  (or  tb<i 
among  the  poaalbUUles  ot  any 
White  House  haa  done  a  work 
|T«at4«t  aeitlcfa  to  Aaarlcan 
conlronted  with  problems  that 
the  Nation  but  the  praserratlon 
hla  thoulden  was  placed  the 
of  130.000.000  people,  nationally 
macrUtude.    None  knew  what 
unlaea  be  aolTed  the  problems  the 

Well,  be  did  work  It  out.  and 
only  by  such  dUBculttaa  as  oome 
abnonnal  ecooooaieal 
eral  tUnea  sinoe  the  foundation 
how  to  handle.    Ko  longer  must 
President  Rooserelt  biased.    No 
economic   and   financial   system 
depression.    No  lont*r  do  we 
banks  as  the  probahUlty  of 

We  ha^e  security,  and  the 
great  PrealdRit,  who  has  shown 
the  braTeiy  to  do  what  Is 
next  November'*  election  and  th4 
faith  at  OUT  people  In  the 
Pranklln  D.  Rooeevclt.     [Applatis^ 

In  conchialon  I  would  like  to 
N^ovember  elect  another  Democrat 
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election  a  years  hence 

the  administration  baa  been 

been   patriotic,    courageous,    and 

public  welfare.    Perfection  is  not 

agency,  but  our  Chief  in  the 

will  llTe  in  history  as  one  of  the 

He  came  to  the  Presidency 

U^volved  txit  only  the  prosperity  of 

our  most  precious  liberties.    On 

of  responsibility  for  the  fate 

peraonaUy — a  trust  of  appalling 

oo^ld  be  done.     We  only  know  that 

result  would  be  chaos. 

ee  are  today  a  nation  confronted 

to  all  peoples;  a  normal,  not  an 

as  we  have  experienced  sev- 
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to  the  United  States  Senate.    The 

Kb  O'Nkii,!,.  has  been  a  capable 

ntatlves.   and  the  people   of  his 

him.    [Applause.] 
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WiMKOtmon.  May  7. — The 
prtmary  in  Plorlda  this  week. 
the  labor-standards  bill  in  the 
clear  to  two  groxips  In  this 
Democratic  Mmabtm  at 
honestly  alarmed  over  tbe  electorkl 

These   things   are:    (1)    Unlcai 
franta  of  relief  money  (which 
actmlnlatratlcm  will  continue  to 
listing  and  reelecting  Its 
ents:    (S)    tt  la  going  to  raqtUri 
Doraparttean  effort  to  dlaoourage 
Pederml  benefits. 

"Tou  cant  beat  a  govcnunani 
ax  it  plesass,**  Is  something  Vtos 
since  Congress  voted  that  amoun  > 
And  he  has  also  snituMBd  douqt 
i>aar  futort  to  cure  the 
hsMt  c€  kw*1ng  to  the  largesse 
lug  fffn*f  »<iiattnn  ot  Senator 
while  some  at  the  st»  at  his 
Tovnaand  ptan  In  a  State 
tlM  wtsdom  of  Mr.  OamsrS 

Mr.  Pvns  Is  a  100-percent  Ne% 
h*    waa   willing    to    follow    ttM 
T<3*ed  for  ererythlng  the 
TintMng     His  chief  oppocoit. 
New  Deal  on  many  major  Items 
nmOm.  and  on  ttal  Iikm  tba 
rlvttla. 
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eptgi  am 


.    IN   THB    NEW    TORK    TTMZS, 
1088 


under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

the  foUowing  article  by 

Id  the  New  York  Times  of 


Eouse. 


of  the  Democratic  senatorial 

Its  Immediate  effect  of  reviving 

should  make  certain  things 

One  group  Is  made  up  of  the 

the  other  of  persons  who  are 

power  of  Ociremment  i|>eudlng. 

Ooogreas  puts   strings   on   new 

4moant  to  grants  of  po«er),  the 

superior  influence  in  renoml- 

snd   In  punishing   tndepend- 

kmg.   arduous,  intelligent,   and 

the  exchange  of  votes  tea  local 


that  has  H.000.000.000  to  spend 
President  Oamer  has  satld  often 
to  the  President  tn  a  Ixunp  sum. 
that  It  wlU  be  possible  in  the 
pcc^le   o<   their   nev -formed 
of  Washington.    The  overwhelm- 
by  the  Democrats  of  Plorlda, 
Is  traceable  to  espousal  of  the 
with  elderly  expatriates,  attests 


sdmln  stint  Ion 


Dealer  who  told  his  ccmstltuents 

President    "to    the    death"     He 

ivopoeed:   he  questioned 

n^preeentatlve  Wnxox.  oppceed  the 

On  that  Issue  the  canipalgn  was 

got  a  iDMiontj  over  his  several 


CROSS-SECnON     ELECTOIIS 

Florida  is  but  one  small  State,  and  souihern  at  that.  But  Flor- 
ida s  southern  aspect  is  more  a  matter  of  geography  and  leas  of 
hl.story  and  race  than  In  other  ConunonwealthB  below  the  Mason- 
Dlion  s  line.  For  many  years  f>eople  from  the  other  sections  of 
the  country-  have  streamed  into  Florida  and  made  their  permanent 
residence  there  Miami  is  a  huge  coemopolitan  city  '  the  year 
round.  No  longer  do  crackers,  hill-biUlee.  and  the  old  Confederate 
families  of  the  north  Florida  region  comprise  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  State  Tt  is  more  of  a  national  cross  section  than 
any  other  southern  Commonwealth. 

Also.  Florida  is  not  the  only  State  where  the  New  Deal  has 
recently  won  a  useful  test.  There  is  Alabama,  an  esaentially 
southern  community,  where  Senator  Listts  Hnx  challenged  the 
industrial  sentiment  agaui.s"  a  lab<ir-8tandards  bill  and  won  easily. 
And  in  both  States  much  was  said  and  printed  about  the  money 
the  administration  had  wpent  within  their  borders,  and  how  its 
favorites — Pippni  and  Hill — could  get  more  than  Democrats  who 
have  resisted  Mr.  Roosevelt 

It  may  be  that  m  the  great  centers  of  population  In  the  East, 
the  Midlands,  and  the  far  West  a  majority  of  voters  can  no 
longer  be  swayed  by  such  considerations.  It  may  be  that  the 
bulk  of  the  American  people,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  con- 
tinuous spending  and  of  total  dependence  on  Washington,  are 
ready  to  reject  the  lure  of  Federal  millions.  If  so,  this  will  be 
diacloeed  in  later  primaries  and  in  the  congressional  elections. 
But  on  the  score  so  far  that  attitude  Is  not  apparent;  the  other  Is; 
and  the  administration  must  be  credited  with  a  valuable  victory 
In  Its  fight  to  regaii;  control  of  Congress  and  prevent  serious 
losses  In  the  November  elections. 


BArr  roK  kentttckt,  too 

In  Kentucky,  where  the  Is-sue  of  Florida  will  also  exist  but  not 
so  clearly.  Democratic  voters  will  be  subjected  to  similar  bait. 
Senator  BAUXLrT  is  the  majority  leader  Ln  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent's Influence  produced  the  single  vote  by  which  he  defeated 
Senator  Haxxison  Already  he  has  been  given  a  public  White 
House  blessing,  and  he  can  have  It  extended. 

The  record  of  his  rival  for  the  Senatorial  nomination.  Governor 
Chandler.  Is  an  automatic  counter  to  the  spending  and  taxation 
policies  of  the  New  Deal.  But  Mr  Barklxt  has  done  well  by  Ken- 
tucky in  Federal  moneys,  and  he  can  prove  It.  He  can  promise 
more,  with  real  authority  behind  the  promise;  and  between  now 
and  August — the  date  of  the  primary — Kentucky  can  be  expected 
to  find  favor  In  the  eyes  of  the  bursars  of  Federal  funds. 

Politicians  generally  expect  Kentucky  Democrats  to  respond  to 
the  same  Influences  as  those  which  affected  Democrats  of  Florida, 
though  this  is  said  without  denial  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bakkixt 
has  enough  personal  appeal  to  make  a  strong  race  on  his  own. 

Should  this  primary  repeat  the  story  of  Florida,  the  last  doubter 
must  then  be  convinced  that  Federal  spending  has  a  significance 
beyond  the  Budget  and  beyond  mftation.  It  must  then  be  fully 
recognised  that  through  unrestricted  grants  of  relief  and  pump- 
priming  money  an  administration  may  be  able  to  perpetuate  itself 
and  choose  its  own  successors  for  a  dangerously  long  time.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Oamer  and  a  few  others  have  long  foreseen  as  a  pos- 
sibility This  is  the  vivid  peril  suggested  by  the  Florida  prtmary. 
a  peril  more  real  than  some  of  those  fancied  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  et  al. 

CAWDIDACT    ON    "CETTINC" 

A  Member  of  the  congressional  party  which  recently  made  a  holi- 
day trip  to  Charleston  returned  tuieasy  In  mind  over  the  growth 
of  the  new  formula  for  keeping  In  office.  He  reports  the  prevailing 
thought  among  most  of  tliose  In  the  party  was  "How  much  can  I 
get  for  the  district  from  the  President?"  On  the  train  most  of 
the  talk  he  heard  wbs  of  this.  And  during  the  festivities  at 
Charleston,  Represenutive  McMtu-an  was  envied  because,  like 
Christopher  Wren,  his  monuments  were  visible  all  arotukd  him — In 
Federal  works. 

"Mr.  McMuxam  referred  to  the  navy  yard  as  'my  right  eyeball."  " 
says  this  unofflcial  observer.  "And  at  the  picnic  near  BomervlUe 
the  House  Democratic  leader,  Mr  Ratbttxn,  made  a  speech  about 
Mr.  McMnxANs  getting'  record  and  expressed  the  belief  that  no 
other  man  could  provide  so   well   for  his  constituents." 

(While  Iiunp  sums  are  voted,  this  estimate  will,  of  course,  be 
true  only  so  long  as  the  Representative  maintains  his  standing 
with  the  administration.) 

rOBCIKC    LABOR    MEASTTRX 

Such  to  the  national  problem  Illuminated  by  the  easy  victory  of 
Senator  Pkppeh  in  Florida.  It  is  not  posed  as  a  reflection  on  the 
personal  worth  or  abUlty  of  Mr  Pepper.  Mr  Baeklet.  or  any  other 
administration  leader.  It  calLs  for  the  devoted  attention  and  labor 
of  patriots,  and  for  the  meditation  of  every  Democrat  In  Con- 
gress— however  much  a  spender — who  wants  to  preserve  a  measure 
of  independence. 

One  other  effect  of  the  primary  is  personal,  proof  that  James 
Roosevelt,  son  and  secretary  of  the  President.  Is  a  good  general 
and  a  bold  strategist.  Having  concluded  on  a  recent  visit  that 
Florida  was  strongly  New  Deal,  he  announced  that  the  President 
and  he  hoped  for  Mr.  Peppess  renomination.  The  antls  snapped 
at  the  bait  and  swallowed  the  hook.  A  great  tiew  Deal  Issue  was 
proclaimed  in  a  test  the  administration  couldn't  lose.  A  few 
days  later  22  Southern  ReprestnUUves  were  ■ignir^g  the  labor- 
Standards- bill  petition.  ^ 
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GoTemment  Monetary  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  BINDERUP 

OF  NEBRASKA     • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10.  1938 

rONDAMENTAL  PRINCirUtS  OF   H.  B.   »S0« 

Mr.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  for  Oovenunent 
monetary  control  introduced  by  me  In  this,  the  Seventy -fifth 
Congress,  amplifies  the  velocity  of  our  nuxiey  supply  by 
creating  a  purchasing  and  consuming  power  at  the  bottom, 
among  the  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed  portion  of  our 
population,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  and  in  the  same 
degree  as  money  expansion  takes  place,  thus  avoiding  any 
possible  inflation. 

It  establishes  the  plan  whereby  banks  become  merely  the 
custodian  of  demand  bank  deposits,  thereby  preventing  the 
banks  from  minting  and  unminting  our  money  supply,  thus 
avoiding  booms  and  depressions,  bankers'  inflation  and  de- 
flation. It  reestablishes  the  constitutional  provision  that 
"Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  (issue)  all  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof." 

It  establishes,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  measure  of  value  that  measures  all  values,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equitable  exchange,  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and 
tomorrow;  a  dollar  with  the  same  purchasing  and  debt-pay- 
ing power  a  year  or  a  generation  hence  that  it  has  today; 
that  definitely  protects  the  creditor  as  well  as  the  debtor. 

It  creates  a  lasting  prosperity  by  reestablishing  and  main- 
taining the  great  American  market  for  American  goods  and 
American  services. 

It  provides  for  the  increase  of  our  national  income  to  $108,- 
000,000.000  in  the  first  18  months  of  its  operation  by  increas- 
ing the  purchasing  and  consuming  power  in  and  among  the 
lower-Income  group;  and  thereafter  an  annual  Increase  of 
national  Income  of  from  8  to  12  percent  (governed  by  the 
ceiling  of  prices — Abased  on  the  average  of  1926 — at  100  per- 
cent) ,  to  keep  pace  with  the  physical  increase  of  all  commod- 
ities; increased  business  and  new  Industries  (based  on  25 
years'  statistics),  including  Increased  population — 1,000,000 
yearly  average;  Increased  prices  to  1926  level;  money  ex- 
ported to  foreign  coimtrles;  money  lost  or  used  in  the  arts. 

It  recognizes  that  our  needed  yearly  increase  in  money  sup- 
ply must  be  earned  and  forced  into  circulation  from  the 
bottom  and  up,  rather  than  being  bribed  or  coaxed  into 
circulation  from  the  top  and  down  through  mortgages  and 
Interest  charges  on  a  peop)-;  who  have  been  depleted  of 
equities  by  money  monopoly  and  man-made  booms  and  de- 
pressions. It  positively  prohibits  a  ransom  being  extracted 
from  the  people  for  the  creation  of  their  own  money. 

It  provides  for  liquidation  of  the  entire  national  debt 
without  taxing  the  people  and  without  the  issuing  of  a  dol- 
lar by  the  Government  or  the  creation  of  a  single  bankers' 
printing-press  dollar,  but  by  a  simple  switching  of  credits, 
exactly  the  same  idan  used  by  the  big  banks  when  they 
bought  our  Uncle  Sam's  bonds. 

It  takes  away  from  the  trusts  their  greatest  instrument 
of  monopoly — by  taking  away  fnxn  the  banks  the  power  of 
money  creation. 

It  makes  the  smallest  bank  as  safe  as  the  largest  bank. 
eliminating  entirely  any  argument  for  the  dangerous  chain- 
banking  system. 

It  prevents  bank  failures  by  automatlcaUy  insuring  de- 
mand deposits.  100  percent,  free  of  charge  to  the  banks  and 
free  of  expense  to  the  Government,  leaving  only  the  slight 
risk  on  time  deposits  for  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

It  balances  the  Budget  automatically.  It  makes  Uncle 
Sam  a  creditor  in  place  of  a  debtor;  a  lender  in  place  of  a 
borrower;  a  master  of  finance  in  place  of  a  servant;  the 
guardian  of  his  own  soul;  the  captain  of  his  destiny. 


Federal  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


■i 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  12,  1938 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  line  of  distribution^ 
ceilain  functions  must  be  performed;  someone  must  pro- 
duce, someone  must  warehouse,  and  someone  must  sell  to 
the  consumer.  These  functions  are  Inescapable  in  any 
method  of  national  distribution.  Regardless  of  who  per- 
forms these  functions,  whether  It  is  the  independent  whole- 
saler or  the  national  chain,  the  basic  relative  cost  Is  about 
the  same. 

I  favor  any  fair  and  honest  method  of  distribution  that 
will  lower  the  cost  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  < 
If  there  were  only  a  few  wholesalers  or  a  few  retail  dis- 
tributors, competition  would  be  ineffective,  and  this  would 
result  in  a  very  low  price  to  both  the  producer  and  the 
manufacturer;  but  with  a  relatively  hii^  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, since  only  the  few  would  fix  both  prices  In  their  favor. 


nrmsTATi  bvbimimb  dcbpbudobb  BtrauoB  10 

In  this  discussion — when  I  refer  to  chain  stores — bear  in 
mind  that  I  refer  to  the  interstate  chains  which  are  op- 
erated by  absentee  owners,  who  take  their  net  profits  from 
the  local  community,  usually  to  the  money  markets  of  Man-  ^ 
hattan.    I  do  not  refer  to  local  chains  conducted  by  local  ^ 
people,  who  keep  their  net  profits  at  home.  ^ 

H.  R.  9464— the  Federal  chain  store  tax  bill  now  pendlnf '^ 
in  Congress — will  not  destroy  any  chain  company.    But,  If 
enacted  into  law,  it  will  restrain  the  greed  of  absentee  own- 
ers, because  the  tax  will  be  so  high  that  they  will  be  unable 
to  operate  profitably  in  a  number  of  States. 

The  largest  food  chain — ^which  has  about  15,000  stores 
in  40  States — ^might.  for  examine,  be  restricted  to  500  stores 
in  one  State.  Its  other  14,500  stores  could  be  sold  to  local 
managers  and  local  citizens,  which  will  give  that  number  of 
people  a  chance  to  go  into  business  for  themselves. 

It  is  better  for  the  coimtry  that — where  business  can  be 
conducted  by  local  people — it  be  conducted  by  them  insteid 
of  by  absentee  owners     lliis  certainly  applies  to  both  the  * 
retail  and  the  banking  business. 

Our  bill,  although  it  levies  a  tax  on  national  corporat«  ' 
chains,  seriously  affects  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
them.    There  are  about  1,500  retail  chsdn  companies  in  the 
United  States.    The  average  chain  company  owns  35  retail  [ 
units,    "nils  bin.  which  is  sponsored  by  75  Members  of  the  ' 
House  of  Representatives,  including  myself,  and  who  repre- 
sent 33  different  States,  will  actually  affect  seriously  only 
about  20  Interstate  chain  companies.    In  other  words,  the  ' 
bill  will  substantially  restrict  retail  distribution  to  the  bound-  * 
aries  of  one  State.    The  interstate  companies  will  not  be 
allowed  to  break  up  Into  State  corporations  under  one  hold- 
ing company  without  being  subject  to  the  tax. 

The  people  who  control  these  30  Interstate  chains  are  now 
trying  desperately  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  local  chains^ 
which  they  expect  to  be  their  next  victims. 
SAMX  rMMoamm  as  im  BAincixo 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of  America  has  en- 
dorsed our  bill.  Chain  banks  are  now  prohibited  from  cross- 
ing State  lines  and,  tmder  the  Constitution  of  Texas,  no 
bank  is  allowed  to  have  oi^e  branch  or  chain.  So  we  are 
following  a  precedent  already  established  for  banking,  be- 
lieving that  absentee  control  of  retail  business  is  Just  as 
destructive  to  the  public  welfare  as  absentee  control  of  the 
credit  facilities. 

BANOntS  or  MONOPOLT 

If  100  corporations  owned  the  same  number  of  retail  out- 
lets that  one  corporation  now  owns,  all  the  retail  stores  tax 
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wold  be  owned 


^e 


of  wealth 


t]-.at  one  corporation  now  om\s,  bH  at  the  wealth  of  the 
NiUon  would  be  owned  by  tJiese  200  corporations.     II  10  \ 
ci:ncem8  wexe  as  lar9  t«  th>  one  ttet  now  owns  15.000 
rt-wes.  the  10  concema  woold  be  doing  all  the  retail  food 
bxffiiness  in  Anwrlai 

This  tax  bOI  wtO  help  all  th<  s  people  in  the  United  States, 
ei  cept  the  Breedy  few  on  Broad  ant  Wan  Streets  in  New  York 
cur.  FkanklTV  it  ia  a  tax  pcoi  DMl  that  easinot  be  pa«sed  on 
U)  the  rmri-rr'  tacauM  awn  ual  oonapeUUoa  will  yrohUni 
suoh  a  burdtn. 

It  ia  our  belief  tt»t  priwti  BWDopoiy  is  determined  to 
ocmqver;  thai  «t  miit  destn  r  monopoly  or  monopoly  wlU 
dtfltroy  ua.    TlUa  propooal  ta  i  teag  step  in  the  direoCion  of 
rtsukUiOf  menopoBatIc  leUkh  aeaa  and  preventing  greed. 
vxvAiB  ovroonoM  kwn  u»mira  tactics 

X  vaal  to  NBKlBd  y«tt  atair  that  this  btU  wiH  be.  and  Is 
b<!lBg.  taMtcrlf  opposed  taor  thoi  a  who  are  selfishly  interested. 
Thqr  have  Iota  of  money  and  t  ksy  have  already  demonafcrated 
Uwlr  ablUty  to  vend  it  tn  a  w  ly  to  deceive  the  publie. 

Tssllmony  before  a  Coasrai  nanal  investigating  coaunltee. 
of  «hleh  I  was  ehainnatt.  dlieloaed  a  mimber  d  dtflerent 
DMtbads  and  by  ths  Intmtite  ctaalna  to  fool  the  pubUe. 
Ihese  included  tlM  organlaaion  of  fake  eonsumer  groups: 
tlia  uia  a(  hired  faim  leaders  »  stuSsd  shirts  before  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  referred  to  bar  monopoUsU  as  "our  cornstalk 
bclgade";  the  hiring  of  lofhieDtlal  politicians— lawysrs  who 
practiae  Influance  instead  of  pi  aeUaing  law— and  giving  them 
flit  retainers  with  unlimited  <  xpensc  aecounU  to  UU  legis- 
liition  unfavorable  to  the  mon  ipolisU,  which  was  pending  in 
different  SUte  legUlatures.  In  some  cases  arrangements 
««re  made  on  a  contingent  >asis.  that  la  a  certain  large 
amount  of  money  wa«  to  be  mid  if  a  bill  was  killed  for  the 
i«>flBlon  or  if  lome  sugar-coated  amendment  was  inserted  to 
ciuse  It  to  be  held  unconstitnt  lonal  if  passed.  j 

frrfv  WSLSASS  <  iv  rwonm  Eirrat.Tn 

But  let  us  not  look  at  this  problem  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  engaged  in  ret  il  business.  Whether  Ihey  be 
itidepeodant  merchants  or  iat  srstate  chains,  let  us  view  this 
entire  picture  from  the  stand  loint  d  the  general  wedfare  of 
all  the  people. 

It  is  just  aa  necessary  to  o  ipoae  bureaucracy  in  business 
at  it  Is  to  oppose  bureaucracy  in  government.  It  is  just  as 
dsni erous  to  the  future  secur  ty  of  our  country  for  business 
to  be  KitkrlMd  by  a  few  absei  itee  owners  as  for  our  Oovem- 
Rient  to  be  mtlerlaed. 

And  we  cannot  juaUfy  rtitr  Unlaf  the  greed  of  th«  chains 
bscauie  they  menace  the  i&d  ipendent  merohanU  unless  we 
Clin  alio  show  ttaftt  they  turn  tee  the  entire  community  life 
of  our  HatloB. 

If  monopoty  la  creatad  by  in  aketrie  oompany.  »  trana- 
{>artaUflii  syataoi  or  a  telepbo  m  eompany,  there  are  boards 
and  "*""■ ft**^^'  eharaad  wli  b  the  duty  of  pro(ect»nf  the 
piiMie  againat  unfair  and  unra  Monabla  aharges. 

Bat  if  a  lew  letaU  dlitntaitors  obialn  a  monopoly,  the 
pubUe  does  not  have  aneh  boaras  and  oonmisHons  ta  protect 

Than  the  people  will  say 
ibia"  and  wiU  demand  Gov- 
«e  are  making  today  is 
owncorship  of  retail  business 
and  the  profit  system. 
trwFAiaLv 
merchants  out  of  business 
uoCairly  and  thiia  threw  mmions  of  people  into  unempioy- 
trient  Hon  the  corporate  ch  ana 'bowl  for  puhUc  sytapatby 
bacauai  thtir  own  joba  are  al  stake.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
nian  who  murdered  his  fa  her  and  mother,  but  when 
brought  to  trial,  begged  syn  pathy  from  the  jury  on  the 
ground  itmt  he  was  an  orpb  ul    The  people  will  not  stop 
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eating  and  buying  goods  because  we  restrict  the  greed  of 
interstate  chains. 

One  man  who  was  mined  by  the  invasion  of  the  foreign 
chains  realized  there  was  only  one  tiling  left  for  him  to  do. 
That  was  to  try  and  get  a  job  with  the  concern  that  had 
destroyed  him.  He  was  quickly  told  that  the  company 
employed  only  young  men. 

UfULT    or    IJI.W 

The  Indictment  is  too  long  to  be  recited  In  my  brief  time 
on  the  air.  The  chain-store  question  does  not  constitute  a 
battle  between  persons.  We  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
correct  an  uneconomic  system  and  to  this  end  my  congres- 
sional ooDea^es  and  I  have  introduced  H.  R.  9464  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Federal  tax  on  chain  stores. 

Upon  enactment  Into  law,  this  bill  will  provide: 

First.  Needed  revenue  for  old-age  assistance. 

Second.  Employment  for  more  than  1,000,000  peoirfe. 

Third.  Reasonable  security  to  small -business  men. 

Fourth.  Compensation  by  payment  of  taxes  to  State  and 
Nation  by  absentee  owners  who  today  are  hogging  valuable 
local  privilege. 

Fifth.  Lower  retail  prices  through  clean  competition. 

Sixth.  Benefits  to  farmers,  and  small  manufactTireTS,  be- 
cause there  will  be  more  buyers  for  their  products.  This  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  monopolistic  picture. 

Seventh.  It  will  not  apply  to  voluntaries  and  cooperatives 
ccmposed  of  individually  owned  stores. 

This  bill  cannot  be  Justified  unless  it  serves  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  the  people.  The  public  interest  is  vitally  at 
stake.  The  Interstate  chains  use  horseshoes  In  their  gloves 
to  batter  farmers  and  farm  prices  into  helpless  pulp.  Not 
content  with  this  imholy  conquest,  they  are  driving  more 
Independents  out  of  communities  and  will  soon  have  Ameri- 
can comumers  knocked  cold  with  monopobstlc  prices. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  break  the  vast  monopolistic  chain- 
store  system  of  the  United  States  Into  smaller  groups  and  to 
confine  the  retail  distribution  of  these  groups  practically 
within  the  limits  of  individual  States. 

rULHZM.   SHOXTLD    NOT    *X   OVKXLOOXXD 

And  right  here  let  us  not  overlook  the  fanner.  In  the 
name  of  national  prosperity,  farmers  must  have  fair  pricea. 
They  must  have  not  one  but  a  multitude  of  buyers  for  their 
products.  As  it  is,  the  clWn -system  buyers  chisel  fanners 
down,  year  by  year,  and  throttle  their  very  existence  by 
ruthlessly  sla&hed  prices.  The  interstate  chaiiu  claim  to  be 
the  farmer's  friend.    Let  us  see. 

MOW  CHAIN*  ArrWCT  rAMHtHM 

In  a  recent  report — compiled  but  not  yet  printed — the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  cites  a  number  of  glaring  examples 
of  the  mifair  gouging  of  farmers  and  growers  throughout  the 
land.  This  report  deals  with  many  commodities.  I  will  men- 
tion a  few.  In  each  example  the  consumer's  dollar  is  broken 
down — fractionally — as  follows: 

Pacific  Northwest  apples:  Of  one  consumer  dollar  spent  in 
19M.  I4>fl  cenU  paid  for  packing  and  loading.  23  V^  cents  for 
railroad  ihlpoMnt  to  the  Dallas,  Chicago.  Mew  York,  and 
other  principal  markets:  the  Interstate  chain  stores  hogged 
SI  Vi  cents  of  the  consumer  dollar  while  tlie  poor  grower  got  a 
mere  21*3  cents. 

l^xas  onions:  Again  In  1936.  of  one  consumer  dollar,  im 
cents  paid  for  packing  and  loading;  38  cents  for  rail — watch 
this  closely — 41 '3  cents  went  to  the  Interstate  chain  stores, 
but  the  hard-working  Texas  onion  grower  received  only  13)4 
cents. 

Now,  take  Texas  cabbage:  In  1936,  and  for  the  same  mar- 
kets, of  one  consumer  doDar,  10>/4  cents  paid  for  packing  and 
fcadlng:  S6  cents  went  to  railroads;  the  Interstate  chains 
grabbed  35 > 2  cents:  and  the  painstaking  Texas  cabbage 
grower  got  only  14 Mi  cents. 

Florida  cabbage,  for  the  same  year,  same  markets:  Of  one 
consumer  dollar.  14%  cents  for  packing;  37 V^  cents  for  rail- 
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roads;  interstate  chains  greedily  clutched  40^4  cents,  but  the 
Florida  grower  received  a  miserable  11  ^i  cents. 

California  tomatoes:  Of  one  consumer  dollar  in  the  same 
markets,  11  cents  for  paclting;  17^2  cents  for  railroads;  in- 
terstate chains  received  44^4  cents;  and  the  grower  ended  up 
with  only  23  cents. 

These  are  very  convincing  official  figures  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Similar  illustrations  could  be  given  for 
other  commodities,  including  dairy  products. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  interstate  chains  the  average 
farmer  had  an  open  market  in  which  to  sell  his  products. 
But  today  his  price  is  virtually  dictated  by  the  gra^sping 
chain -store  interests. 

OmCIAL    RKFORT    OT    FEDERAL   TKADI   COMinSSION 

Last  year,  1937.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reported 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  follows.  Listen  to 
this.    I  quote: 

The  Commission  records  with  dismay  its  belief  that  the  sur- 
vival of  Independent  farming  by  fanners  who  own  their  own 
farms  and  maintain  an  American  standard  of  living  Is  iu  Jeopardy. 

You  cannot  read  this  report  without  realizing  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  saying,  in  just  so  many  words, 
"Mr.  Parmer,  unless  the  interstate  chain-store  system  is 
broken,  you  are  absolutely  ruined." 

LOBBT    OANGED   UV 

This  lobby  has  ganged  up  on  the  farmers.  It  has  ganged 
up  on  the  wage  earners.  It  has  ganged  up  on  the  livestock 
and  dairy  producers,  and  it  is  wrecking  them.  In  cities 
where  they  obtain  control  they  gang  up  on  the  consumers. 

MXMBBRB    OP    CONORXSB   THRXATXNCD    WITH    POUTICAL   OISTSUCTXOlf 

Sworn  testimony,  before  the  investigating  committee,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  disclosed  that  one  lobbyist  in  Wash- 
ington, representing  his  gang,  had  at  his  disposal  $375,000 
a  year  to  t>e  used  in  lobbying  against  proposed  antlmonopoly 
legislation.  He  is  still  operating,  but  with  increased  allow- 
ances. Other  lobbyists,  opposing  us,  have  more  money  than 
this  at  their  disposal  They  have  millions  to  spend  to  defeat 
and  politically  destroy  members  of  lawmaking  bodies  who 
are  courageous  enough  to  expose  their  greedy  system.  They 
have  threatened  Members  of  Congress  who  are  sponsoring 
this  legislation.  The  people  should  be  on  the  alert  and 
quick  to  recognize  their  propaganda. 

Our  fruit,  produce,  vegetable  growers,  and  dairy  farmen 
will  never  prosper  so  long  as  a  few  large  buyers  control  the 
market. 

IT  TARMnu  aurm,  mation  imxRS 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  represent  sufScient  buying 
power  to  cause  our  Nation  to  be  prosperous  if  they  are  pros- 
perous. If  they  sufTer— by  reason  of  low  prices — all  classes 
and  groups  will  suffer  along  with  them. 

We  never  have  good  times  in  this  country  when  prices  and 
wages  are  low.  And  the  city  consumer  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  interstate  chain  store  is  rendering  a  disservice  by 
destroying  prices  of  farm  products,  because  farmers  represent 
a  large  market  for  the  products  of  industry  upon  which  the 
dty  consumer  depends  for  a  livelihood.  It  is  in  the  selfish 
Interest  of  the  consumer  to  adopt  a  policy  of  live  and  let  live 
toward  farmers,  wage  earners,  and  Industry. 

Any  consumer  who  demands  a  price  so  low  that  the  farmer 
or  wage  earner  does  not  receive  a  fair  price  or  a  fair  wage 
to  give  him  purchasing  power,  is  demanding  a  price  that  will 
destoy  the  purchasing  power  of  two-thirds  of  our  people  and 
will  eventually  destroy  our  Nation.  If  low  prices  were  the 
paramount  consideration,  repeal  of  the  protective  tariff 
would  be  the  logical  step  In  that  direction. 

ORXATC8T   rVILS   AND   OIUEAmT   INaTITUTIOKI 

Our  four  greatest  national  evils — poverty,  crime,  disease, 
and  Ignorance — cannot  be  abolished  with  low  prices  and  low 
wages.  Our  three  greatest  institutions — the  home,  the 
church,  the  school — around  which  all  civilization  is  built,  can- 
not be  preserved  with  low  prices  and  low  wages. 


PARinStS   DISCRIMINATED    AOAIlfBT 

The  farmers  are  already  discriminated  against  by  reason 
of  having  to  buy  in  a  protected  market  and  sell  in  the  world 
market  and  by  discrimdnatory  freight  rates.  They  should 
be  protected  against  this  interstate  chain-store  device  to 
further  destroy  their  bujong  power  and  should,  without 
further  delay,  be  given  at  least  parity  prices  for  their 
products. 

NET    PROnrS    TAKEN    AWAT    FROM    LOCAL    COMMUWITl 

We  are  "dead  set"  against  the  interstate  chains  that  milk 
the  community  dry  by  taking  money  in  the  form  of  net 
profits  away  from  local  towns  and  local  banks  and  by  crav- 
ing out  the  life  of  independent  business.  Such  chains  are 
neither  economical,  efficient,  nor  in  the  public  interest. 

Every  boy  cannot  own  a  railroad,  a  telephone  company,  or 
an  electric-light  plant.  But  if  every  young  boy  in  this 
Nation  is  deprived  of  the  opportimity  of  some  day  acquiring  a 
retail  store  in  his  home  town,  the  aspirations  of  many  fine 
young  men  will  be  crushed. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act — which  greatly  benefits  the 
independent  merchant  and  the  public— does  not  prohibit  the 
chains  irom  using  profits  from  many  stores  in  towns  where 
they  already  enjoy  a  monopoly,  to  enable  them  to  sell  goods 
at  a  loss  in  another  town  until  the  independent  merchants  in 
that  town  are  put  out  of  business.  That  is  why  the  Federal 
chain -store  tax  bill  is  necessary. 

INDICTMENTS    ACAIMST    amCaSTAn   CBAIXS 

Here  are  a  number  of  direct 'indictments  against  the  inter- 
state chain  system: 

They  are  the  products  of  a  few  monopolistic  money  masters 
of  Manhattan. 

Cost  of  food  is  higher  in  chain-controlled  towns  and 
communities. 

They  do  not  contribute  to  local  relief,  local  schools. 
churches,  or  charities,  except  a  miserly  simi— entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  their  business — in  an  fiffort  to  buy  good  will. 

They  break  down  local  rent  schedules  by  destroying  the 
independent  merchants. 

They  compel  our  boys  and  girls  to  work  for  absentee 
owners  for  long  hours  at  starvation  wages. 

They  crush  out  labor  as  monopoly  invariably  does. 

They  are  draining  capital  from  local  towns. 

They  destroy  the  independence  and  self-reliance  that 
built  this  Nation. 

They  do  not  create.  They  take  away  what  others  have 
created. 

They  never  guarantee  a  doctor  bill  for  an  unfortunate 
employee. 

They  take  local  privileges  and  opportunities  that  formerly 
enabled  local  citizens  to  assume  local  relief  assistance  and 
responsibility. 

They  never  send  an  unnamed  Christmas  basket  to  a  poor 
family. 

They  never  fail  to  beat  down  the  price  of  farm  product*. 

They  are  the  first  to  arrive  after  a  town  is  built  and  the 
first  to  leave  when  a  town  is  overtaken  by  drought,  cyclone, 
epidemic,  or  other  unforeseen  disaster. 

They  charge  different  prices  in  different  cities  In  the  same 
State  (and  even  in  the  same  city)  depending  upon  competi- 
tion from  the  independent  merchant  across  the  street  who 
is  marked  as  the  next  victim. 

They  owe  their  growth  to  chiseling,  cheating,  racketeering 
methods,  wrecking  others  to  build  themselves. 

They  never  operate  in  a  distressed  community. 

They  never  render  temporary  assistance  in  the  form  of 
credit  to  any  citizen. 

They  never  pay  their  just  and  fair  share  of  taxes  in  pro- 
portion to  their  volume  of  business. 

They  have  never  raised  the  standard  of  living  in  any  com- 
munity. Absentee  control  of  business  Is  a  detriment  to  the 
future  welfare  of  all  classes  and  there  is  no  class  or  group 
that  escapes  Its  detrimental  effect  upon  our  economic  life. 
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Bonummity  and  depoefted  in 
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distant  oimeri  to  buy  auto- 
In  oar  eoou  nmlty — to  build  schools  end 
in  our  oeii  iBunlty— or  to  finance  more 
Barban  HiiitaDa,  who  will  tpfnA  not  la  Amerloa  but  in 
f  01' sign  laada. 

More  ttian  IB  oOelalf  of  ckm  lane  nattonal  corporate 
ohain  eaeh  rteelye  more  than  •|M4)M  a  year.  Would  tt  not 
be  better  tor  Iheee  prlvtlegei  aiM  opportantttae  to  be  widely 
dlirjibuted  and  have  a  larger  r  umber  reothre  the  aggregate 
■Bioimt  or  Mlartoi  paid  to  theee  Uf 

The  tndependiHt  buiteosanei  cannot  compete  with  Inter- 
Male  dtmlm  en  a  fair  baHi  b  caun  the  independent  does 
Bo(  have  a  moaopoty  Hi  some  o  Lher  town  from  which  to  use 
iht  proOts  to  cut  prtoes  hke  the  interetate  chains.  Such  a 
pTMCtloe  glvw  the  consumer  lower  prlcee— temporarily. 
Bvmtually  all  consumers  pay  ijid  pay  dearly.  People  who 
eaivnot  see  this  hare  very  short  ielon. 

One  typtcal  example  of  a  ch  iln-system  wolf  in  consumer 
sbtep^  dothtng  le  Che  National  Consumer  News.  It  has  a 
beii4Jtlful  magailne  cover  In  vlind  colors.  The  price  Is  only 
It  eente.  It  Is  found  on  newntands  and  Is  given  wide  free 
dlstrltMtlon  among  housewives  ( iver  the  country.  The  object 
of  !ts  pobUeatlon  is  represented  to  be  to  give  Impartial  Infor- 
mation to  the  consumer  buyer.  Who  supports  It?  It  Is  an 
eaiietisive  publication,  but  tt  eoi  tains  Utile  or  no  advertising. 

liet  me  t^  you  about  this  pa  ihcation.  It  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Consumers  Foundation.  IncI  which,  in  turn.  Is  sponsored 
by  a  few  taiterstate  duin  eomianleB.  It  is  fined  with  mis- 
information about  oar  bin.  It  li  a  method  adopted  by  Inter- 
state chains  to  lobby  against  leglslatioa  by  attempting  to 
deceive  the  hoaeewives.  and  iii  the  near  future  they  will 
prcteUy  boast  about  theh-  "hoi  sewtf  e  brigade"  like  thiey  did 
thflr  bought-and-paid-for  "coi'  istalk  brigade." 

The  April  tarae  of  this  so-<aned  ofOclal  organ,  or  self- 
apixjlnted  giiardlan  of  the  consu  nd--buyer.  offers  $100  in  cash 
prises  and  a  free  trip  to  Washl  ogton  to  the  one  wlui  writes 
th«:  best  letter  against  our  ch^-store  tax  blU  to  a  Con- 
gressman. The  advertisement 
letter  hi  favor  of  the  bin  is  riot  wanted.  The  letters  will 
be  Judged  by  those  who  are  htr^  and  may  be  fired  by  inter- 
state chain-store  officials. 

I  wonder  juet  bow  dumb  they 
are.  Their  iniplred  and  paid  1  >bby  effort  is  a  reflection  on 
the  intelligence  at  our  good  wo  men  and  is  positive  evidence 
that  the  chain  stores  have  hire  1  some  dumb  editorial  ducks 
who  are  deceiving  no  one  escepi  themselves. 


IB  oeodMlan.  X  wont  to  leM  y  n  that  my  congressional  col- 
leagues and  I  have  made  a  lov  hard  light.    We  are  sea- 
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enemy  and  we  do  not 
and  OMSermlntng  Influence. 


ISot  we  win  eontlmie  this  fliht  until  w*;  have  gained  our 
obijectlve — until  indepoKtait  tusiness  Is  conducted  locaQy 
wtthoot  fear  of  money  master! ,  and  until  the  farmers  and 
wage  earoers  are  protected  aiid  the  young  people  4f  our 
eoustry  are  goaranceed  eooal  opportunity. 

This  Is  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

l^e  above  remarks  were  alA>  defivered  over  the  radio— 
N.  B.  C.  Bhae  network— May  10|  1938,  S  to  3:30  p.  m.  eastern 
ataodard  time. 


Election  of  Henry  Monsky  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  as 
President  of  the  International  Order  of  B*nai 
Frith  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  MCLAUGHLIN 

OK  NRRRA.SKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REl'RKSENTATIVES 
ThurMday.  May  12.  1929 

Mr.  Mclaughlin    Mr  8p«'iik»T,  i  »m  pleased  to  have 

thu  opportunity,  throush  uniinlmoui  con«(*nt  of  the  Mem- 
iwrs  of  the  House,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  yes- 
terday ihn  International  Order  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  meetlnf  In 
Wsshmaton.  D  C.  drcied  an  ii«  premdcnt  Mr.  Uenry  Monsky, 
u  resident  oi  the  city  of  Omaha,  Nrbr. 

The  people  of  Omaha  will  rr jotce  in  this  selection  and  I 
lake  a  personal  satisfaction  In  Mr.  Monsky'i  election  to  the 
iMad  of  the  great  Bnal  B'rRh  organisation.  His  fellow 
i.ownsmen  have  watched  his  work  and  development  as  a 
liumanitarian  and  as  a  socially  minded  cltl7«n.  and  they 
<¥tll  be  gratified  by  the  recognition  of  his  leadership  which 
is  explicit  In  hU»  elevauon  to  the  high  post  he  will  now 
occupy. 

Through  personal  friendship  over  a  period  of  many  years 
iind  aa  a  result  of  lung  continued  contacts  as  an  active  fellow 
member  of  the  Omaha  and  Nebraska  Bar,  as  well  as  through 
close  association  with  him  in  community  chest  work  and  in 
civic  activities  in  my  home  city,  I  have  come  to  know  well  his 
ITUbUc  record  and  can  attest,  as  can  all  who  know  him  well 
iind  intimately,  that  he  Is  eminently  deserving  of  the  recog- 
nition accorded  him  by  the  international  association  in 
'ivhlch  he  has  so  long  taken  a  prominent  and  helpful  part. 

Mr.  Monsky  is  a  civic  leader  who  has  a  record  of  unselfish 
iictlvity  In  matters  affecting  social  welfare  which  may  well 
stand  as  an  example  for  citizens  in  all  parts  of  this  coiintry. 
Throughout  his  mature  life  he  has  taken  part  in  movements 
;for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  his  community,  especially  for 
",he  benefit  of  those  least  able  to  help  themselves.  He  has 
long  been  in  the  forefront  of  Jewish  welfare  movements,  local, 
.state  and  national,  and  has  also  given  unsparingly  of  his 
nlme  and  energy  to  all  civic  welfare  developments  regardless 
of  their  authorship  and  irrespective  of  the  race,  color,  or 
creed  of  those  sponsoring  the  enterprises  or  those  to  be 
directly  benefited  by  them. 

Henry  Monsky  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high  honor 
vhlch  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  B'nai  BYlth  and  Its 
membership  are  likewise  to  be  congratulated  for  they  have 
lionored  them.selves  by  the  choice  of  so  distinguished  and 
'vorthy  a  president  as  Henry  Monsky. 


Philippine-American  Trade  Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF    .NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20), 
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ARTICLE  BY  PORPTRIO   U    8EVILL.\.   IN  THK   PHIUPPINB- 
AMERICAN   ADVOCATE 


Mr.  PRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
lo  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
]=*orfirio  U.  SevUla,  the  publisher  of  the  Philippine-American 
Advocate,  on  the  subject  of  a  Philippine-American  trade 
inference. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philippine-American  Advocate  for  February  1938] 

Defend  and  protect  Filipino  rights!  And  save  the  Philippines 
for  the  Filipinos!  Such  have  always  been  the  national  battle  cries 
of  every  Filipino  patriot  in  his  aspiration  to  b«  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

It  should  and  must  always  remain  dear  to  every  Filipino  heart 
that  we  are  about  to  be  a  free  and  independent  people. 

It  is  the  natural  right  of  every  Filipino  to  defend  and  protect  th« 
land  of  his  birth  from  destruction,  either  by  means  of  foreign  or 
domrstlc  conquest  through  military  invasion  or  commercial  tx- 
ploltuilon. 

WAI   AOAINIT   rAPITALMTS 

The  time  h&»  now  come  when  all  Filipinos  must  unite  and  d<»cl*r« 
war  ntiulnst  the  few  capttaiutlc  groups  currently  CpmlnatlnK  our 
nolltual,  eronomlr,  and  social  life,  to  tne  end  that  all  and  non««  but 
true  Filipinos  must  rtmaln  tb«  btntfactors  of  thrtr  natural  re- 
ftouro*N  and  (lory. 

Ws  are  oxpriMnlnR  this  view  to  acquaint  all  rtllplnos  reRnrdlng 
the  Phillppinc-Am'Tlcan  trade  agreement  now  undir  negotiation 

and  consideration  bstwetn  ths  two  Ooverntnents- the  United  Btatea 

and  the  PhilippinM.  It  is  moat  indlsptnaablt  and  natural  that 
both  pt'uulea  Americana  and  Klllpinus  should  b«  uonsultvd  and 
be  ponird  on   what  la  going  on  concerning  this  particular  trad* 

fiarley  being  the  ones  that  will  be  ultimately  aJTscted,  and  therefor* 
ha  onea  that  abould  b«  ooosiuerod  when  effecung  this  trad*  agr**- 
mtnt. 

lACKOROtrWO  or  rn.tPtNO  MBtlBtRB 

Out  before  we  dlscuM  the  algniflcancs  of  this  much-talk»d-of 
trade  agreement,  let  us  first  examine  th*  background  of  evsry 
member  of  the  Philippine  committee  group.  This  will  give  us  tht 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  Filipino  group  represent- 
ing the  Philippines'  InteresU  Is  in  order,  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  Filipinos  are  properly  represented  according  to 
their  respective  economic  interests. 

Only  by  proper  representation  of  Philippines'  interests  at  the 
trade  parley  can  our  people  be  assured  of  their  denlre  to  obtain 
an  equal  and  Just  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  expressing  this  view  with  the  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can members  would  take  advantage  of  the  Filipinos,  not  merely 
to  present  a  fair  investigation  of  the  forces  governing  Philippines' 
economic  interests,  but  also  to  present  to  the  American  people  a 

Elcture  that  would  help  and  abate  them  in  forming  their  opinion* 
1  effecting  trade  relations  with  the  Plllplnoe. 
On  the  Philippine  committee,  the  members  are: 
1.  Jose  Yulo.  chairman,  a  lawyer,  now  a  cabinet  member,  being 
the  secretary  of  Justice  In  the  Quezon  government;  formerly  legal 
counsel  to  the  Pacific  Commercial  Co.  and  a  few  greedy  foreign 
Interests  (Note:  Whether  his  law  firm  is  active  In  the  solicitation 
of  business  now,  we  do  not  know  and  are  not  Interested.)  Yulo 
Is  a  brother-in-law  of  Jorge  Araneta,  a  Manila  millionaire,  coowner 
with  the  Ehermans,  of  California,  of  the  Pampanga  State  Sugar 
Central  and  the  Calamba  Sugar  Central. 

a.  Joaquin  lifike  Elizalde,  confidential  adviser  to  and  close  friend 
of  Sefior  Quezon,  one  time  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Development  Co.  of  SeGor  Quezon's  government;  also,  formerly 
president  of  the  Elizalde  firm,  having  enormous  Investments  In  the 
Bugar.  cordage-hemp,  and  shipping  Industries  In  the  Philippines. 
The  same  Elizalde  over  a  year  ago,  was  a  full-fledged  Spaniard,  and 
became  a  Filipino  citizen  shortly  after  Seflor  Quezon  was  Inducted 
into  office  as  president  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines. 
although  Sefior  Elizalde,  all  his  life  was  a  resident  In  the  Islands 
as  a  Spanish  subject.  He  is  being  conaldered  by  Sefior  Quezon  to 
be  next  Reaident  Oommissioner  to  Washington. 

3.  Benito  Razon.  the  most  trusted  employee  of  the  Philippine 
committee.  Like  Elizalde  he  is  a  Spanish  mestizo.  Identified  com- 
mercially with  Soriano'*  Interests — another  sugar  aristocrat  in  th* 
Philippine*. 

4.  Manuel  L.  Roxas,  a  lawyer  and  minority  member  of  the  Phil- 
ippine committee.  Since  the  pros  and  the  antes  have  united  Into 
the  Fusion  Party  controlled  by  the  Quezon  government.  Roxas' 
Influence  at  the  conference  Is  reduced  to  zero,  he  being  only  a 
minority  observer.  Roxa*  Is  closely  commercially  identified  with 
Marsman  gigantic  buslneas  In  the  Islands.  The  Marsman's  are  a 
combination  of  Dutch-English  capital.  Mr.  Marsman  being  of 
Dutch-English   ancestry. 

6.  Conrado  Benltez.  the  only  economist  in  the  Philippine  group. 
A£  usvial,  he  is  an  appointee  and  prot^^  of  Sefior  Quezon,  and  a* 
usual  he  submits  In  his  report  what  Sefior  Quezon  has  outlined 
and  ordered  him  to  do  for  the  committee. 

6.  Jose  E.  Romero,  majority  leader  of  the  Philippine  National 
Assembly.  Romero  Is  Quezon's  right-hand  man  In  the  national 
assembly,  and  as  \isual.  wherever  Quezon's  interests  are  at  stake, 
Mr.  Romero  would  come  to  their  defense.  And  what  business  has 
Mr.  Romero  to  become  a  member  of  this  economic  trade  parley 
when,  never  In  his  life  has  he  been  trained  as  an  economist,  or 
appointed  to  any  commercial  or  financial  institution,  whether 
public  or  private? 

•  7.  QuiNTiN  Paredes,  a  lawyer  and  now  Resident  Commissioner  to 
the  United  States.    A*  ustial,  Pabsdss  U  Quezon's  "yes"  man;  haU* 


from  northern  Philippines,  where  there^  are  no  products  to  b* 
favored  in  the  trade  agreement,  outside  of  tobacco,  but  tobacco 
export  to  the  United  States  is  practically  nil.  Therefore,  with  tb* 
exception  of  Commissioner  Paeedes,  the  members  of  the  Philippines 
Trade  Committee  group,  more  or  less,  on  the  phases  of  their  per- 
sonal, political,  and  commercial  relations  with  financiers  and 
political  leaders,  have  something  tx)  prot4;ct  and  defend  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  interest*. 

WHXai    DO    nUKNOS    CCiMI    INf 

Again,  on  the  basis  of  these  political  appointments  m*de  bf 
Sefior  Queson,  where  do  the  Filipinos  come  in  ?  We  can  only  sur- 
mise the  inescapable  conclusion,  namely,  that  "the  people  of  th* 
Philippines  are  not  properly  represented  on  trade  with  the  United 
Statea  In  accordance  with  their  economic  respective  tnt*re8U," 

With  Yulo-Ellzalde-Rttson  combination  In  the  Philippine  com- 
mittee' group,  we  question  •  •  •  w«  challenge  •  •  •  wt 
di'nounce  the  sincerity  of  the  Phlllppln*  commute*  member*. 

To  us.  to  our  people,  and  to  any  impartial  obarrver,  tlieir  ap- 
point mrnl  to  the  MacMurray  coinmilt«<i  la  a  challeng*  •  •  • 
a  repugnant  to  and  a  clear  violation  of  Filipino  prtncipl**  of  (air 
play  and  decent  FlUplnlsm. 

OtnUAOBOUS  AND  nN-riLiriNO 

W*  denounc*  thrlr  offlrisl  capacity  on  th*  committ**  •■ 
outrageous  and  un-nilpmo.  Ti-^elr  preaenc*  st  th*  Unlt*d 
Bttites-Phllipplne*  trad*  conf*r«no*  1*  an  Inauit  to  all  lnt«mi*nt 
Filipinns.  a  disgrace  to  our  national  life,  and  a  d*»tb  blow  to 
Philippin*  damocrscy. 

Why  did  Bcfior  Quoson  hsv*  to  appoint  Tulo,  XHzald*,  and 
Razon?  Could  not  Sefior  Qurson  appoint  members  who  ar*  toUtlj 
dl*tntere«ted  and  whose  individual  careers  could  not  be  ld*ntl&*a 
with  foreign  commercial  lnter**t*  in  th*  Philippine*? 

Why.  Sefior  Queaon?  We  ar*  entitled  to  know  why.  Are  there 
no  more  capable  Flltpino*  to  act  and  repreeent  our  people?  Or 
are  theae  capable  Filipinos  no  longer  existing  in  our  present  form 
of  goverument  today,  under  the  so-called  Quezon -fusion  gov- 
ernment? 

A  nuocDT 

This  Is.  indeed,  a  tragedy.  A  drama  that  could  not  be  told  with- 
out breaking  one's  heart  and  a  confe*slon  of  one's  revenge  fof 
honor,  for  sincerity,  and  for  power. 

It  Is  our  opinion  again,  on  the  face  of  this  revelation,  that 
truly  Sefior  Quezon  is  totally  disregarding  the  ability  and  integ- 
rity of  the  true  Filipinos  to  administer  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. 

THX   AUXKICAK    MKMBXaS 

Let  us  examine  the  individual  records  of  the  American  com^ 
mittee  group.  So  far  as  the  history  and  records  of  tbe  Americaa 
members  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  are  concerned,  thetr 
ability,  Integrity,  and  their  qualifications  are  beyond  question. 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  them  on  the  basis  of  their  previous 
training  and  experience.  Besides,  they  are  all  experts  and  have 
held  technical  positions  in  the  United  States  of  America.  And, 
to  say  the  least,  none  of  these  members  representing  the  United 
States  has  any  personal  or  commercial  affiliations  with  capltallstlo 
or  industrial  groups  in  the  United  States. 

BRILLIANT   nUPINOS 

Also.  Why  did  not  Sefior  Quezon  appoint  men  with  knowledge  of 
economics,  such  gentlemen  as  Miguel  Unson,  Flllmon  Perec,  An- 
tonio de  las  Alas,  gentlemen  who  have  had  prevloiu  ezpeilenoe  as 
department  secretary  of  finance  and  commerce?  Why  did  not 
Sefior  Quezon  appoint  Sergio  Osmena  to  serve  in  tbe  committ**  to 
represent  the  Visayas,  the  greatest  sugar-producing  section  of  tlia 
Philippines,  and  others  whose  character  and  ability  are  beyond 
dispute  and  reproach? 

Also,  what  about  Jorge  Bacobo,  president  of  the  University  oC 
the  Philippines,  and  many  others  who  are  disinterested  and  could 
not  be  identified  with  any  capitalistic  group  in  the  Philippines? 

Sefior  Quezon  is  aware  of  .he  fact  that  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  trade  agreement  is  for  the  well-being  of  all  tlxe  people  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  well-selected  Indlvldtials  In  tb» 
Philippines,  such  as  the  Yulos,  Aranetas,  the  Ehermaiu.  the  Uauser- 
mans,  the  Ellzaldes.  the  Sorianos,  tbe  Alunana,  and  other  eoonomle 
royalists. 

QtTXZON  VXBST78  ITLirarO  WBLTASB 

Sefior  Quezon,  you  are  not  going  to  settle  the  Interest  of  tb* 
Filipino  people  based  on  special  privileges  enjoyed  by  certain  groups 
in  the  Philippines  as  against  tbe  economic  well-being  of  tha 
Filipinos. 

Remember.  Sefior  Quezon,  that  the  life  of  the  future  Philippine 
Republic  resU  upon  the  ultimate  resources  of  all  Filipinos  and 
surely  not  upon  the  sugar  Interests  of  a  few  sugar  barons  con- 
trolled by  foreigners  and  foreign  capital. 

In  the  Interest  of  both  peoples — American  and  Filipinos — and 
for  the  future  security  of  their  commercial  friendship,  we  propoee 
a  reciprocal -trade  agreement  on  the  basis  of  economic  status  quo 
among  the  most-favored  products  of  their  respective  countrlea^ 
to  wit:  So  much  quota  for  sugar,  with  equal  amount  for  tobacco 
or  for  coconut  oil  or  for  cordage  or  lor  any  other  Philippine  manu- 
factured products. 


a-'  ^ 
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Sot  th«f»  ftf*  ■  f»«  Miflsh  HiaivKliMli,  OMatiT  fBrttffmn,  who 
«»ni  to  dicul*  th*  fl«onomle  poliqr  of  th«  PMlipprn#t  wtwn 
tlt»r  dMir*  to  oentrel  tiid  nondpollM  PhUtppliM«Am«flo«n  tmdfl 
t>r  ftllowtnf  ttwm  »ll  th«7  d»m«hd  for  lufimr,  eordAf*,  and  ooeo- 
nut  oiJ  and  %o  h^\  witli  th*  oita^  PbllipptiM  produeta  luoh  m  to* 
btrro  ln««r«*t.  and  etiMm 

Tho  rtiipino  poopU  muat  hav^  an  a^iMl  ihAr*  In  tha  dlatrtDU' 
ti  >n  of  the  proaueta  to  IM  bMWii  natf  ta  tlM  tnda  arrmncetnant.  to 
«tt  M  torn  of  augv  lo  oqual  I  0  tons  of  toteeoo  or  to  aqxMU  50 
t(«a  of  ooooout  oU.  ole..  aad  ao  i  10XMO,000  ton*  at  aucM  and  no 
tiina  of  lotaeoo.  and  ao  on.  Iilafli,  a  Matua  quo  b— ad  on  ra- 
ai«cUT«  oeoooala  laioroau  of  al    Plliplaoa. 

TlM  aaaaa  atamontafy  oeonooa  d  ptetraai  eoold  bo  anf erood  on 
itta  loeal  produouooa  of  all  I  hlltpirtBo  produeta  amocic  local 
pixidHoaiB.  taaaod  upoo  tbo  aha  raetar  of  aapltaliaatlon  of  Uiair 
corporaio  or  iBdlTMual  flnanolai  Intoraala. 


Wa  do  not  want  any  profanntlal  trado  afraomant  with  tha 


angar.  eordaM.  az^  oooonut  oU 
If  tho  oChor  Phtllpplna  products. 


rnltad  8Utoa  only  to  aOow  oui 

frM  of  antry  to  tho  dotrlmant 

I.ikevlae.  wa  do  not  bal>a<a  tn  itofarontlal  trada  acreemant  with 

tlM  Onltad  BUtaa  ao  aa  to  aUov    only  aucar  aa  tho  moat  favored 

liredvet  from  PhlUpplaaa.    Wa  b<  Uovo  only  la  aqual  and  jnaC  trade 

nictpnwal  agraomaBt  wtth  tho  U^tod  8tataa  and  wtth  the  raat  of 

tha 


Tha  PUlptnoa  mt»t  atand  pat 
aa  equal  prtKaettop  ameait 
poUUeal  or  aenonanikt  rtghta 


wtlhtn 


ainial 


nomlo  jiMtlea.  gnarantaatnc 
hmf.  but  a  eeivomaMnt  craa 
diTtdnala  uaually  euhBlaataa  ta 
thua  daatroylnc  tba  vary  fona 
prlTllaeaa  to  thoaa  apoelal 

Mark  tha  change  of  Buropoai 
another  wh«n  apeclal  Intereata 
emunoo  paoplot    Ruaala.  Oermahy 
versa  of  dill  aooDomic  revolutlo  i 


onto  tho  traditknial  prtnctple  of 

fea  ta   the  aaorclaa  of  their 

thalr  ooantry  or  abroad.     A 

fooadatlon  of  aodal   and   eoo- 

pratactlan  of  tta  pooDla  laata 

lor  tha  ezploMatlon  of  atfftah  tn- 

atruetloa.  chaoa,  and  rewolxitlon, 

covommoat  that  granbi  apectal 

Intaraata. 

govemmenta  from  one  hand  to 

i^lhtate  against  the  welfare  of  the 

,  and,  laaUy.  epaln,  now  on  the 


aamaH  comi 


th» 


On  tha  other  hand,  esamtne 
and  tha  itahUlty  of  har  commerie 
pie  wonder,  but  the  trath  of 
ptTc  and  her  Domlntona  ihare 
nwpaetlTe  economic  Intaraata  to 
Ragtand  eraatad  a  govemaaant 
Bnglaad'a  ooauBcrdal  auoc 
Ckatroyad  by  har  own  ban 


pocjcr 

tha  Bnttah  foreign  trade  policy 

an  orer  the  world  today.    Peo- 

matter  ta  that  the  British  Em- 

Bhare  alike  according  to  their 

iTeate  aoeh  a  gigantic  trade.     Had 

for  tha  axploltaUon  ot  the  few, 

would  be  remote  and  poaalbly 


and 


to  lay 


fouTicAi.  un  ipowoinc  TAcnca 


tM 


Pretty  aoon  wa  wUl  atand  aa 
jwt  to  loam  political  and 
wlilch   wUl   be   purefaaaed   at 
liaH.    •     •     •     poadbly     * 
and  true  Interest  to  our  eountr^ 
the  extent  that  oiir  nationalicm 
act,  and  that  every  departure 
Of  our  Oocamonwaalth  RcpabUc 
united  people  which  holds  ua 

In  dealing  wtth  oonunerce 
auuTcea  of  tneoma  to  anpport  the 
paopla,  oor  leadera  ahoold  and 
■ad  above  an.  the  wdl-belng  of 
tmlfonn  systeni  tn  our  camman 
people's  common  Intereata.  and 
bapplncaa.  and  poeterlty. 


an  Independent  paopla,  and  have 

tactlea,     •     •     •     experience 

prtoe    of   dincQltles   and    dls- 

*     tbarafore.   only   honor,   power. 

and  people  will  convince  ua  to 

must  be  measured  by  a  n&tlonai 

therefrom  weakens  the  found&uon 

and  may  deatroy  the  atrlng  of  a 

to^jethar. 


aid 


most 


thm 


iJD 


7V>  undoratand  Preatdent 
his  ennouBoeeaeBt  one  day  that 
tedependanoe  Idea  altogother  to 
mmion  statue.     •     •     •     end 
for  tiMlepandeaoe  now.  rt^t  ol 
hell  with  tomorrow.     •     •     • 
tlons  by  the  man  who  dataaa 
aehleved  ao  tar.  It  la 
yaara  of  S^kir  Qaaaon'a 

The  miptaoa  are  today  taclni 
constructive  leadenhlp 

Dietator  SeAor   Qunoo   afao«l# 
poUclaa  for  the  Ptuilpplnee  and 
and  sUek  to 

If  Sefior  Queaon  has  anythlnf 
•Calra.  he  can  uae  a  rifle  and 
af  iMtng  "hluaderbuaa  tactloa' 
and  torrlfylBC  everybody. 

It  la  our  optntoB  of 
In  tha  xinf  ortunata 
with 


trade  aa  one  of  the  natural 
existence  of  any  govermnent  and 
take  Into  c<ntakleratlon.  first, 
our  people  by  the  adoption  of  a 
kl  relatlona;  thua  protecting  our 
aaaura  our  permanent  harmony. 


Quel  OB  "a 


fleaUke  acrobatlca.     •     •     • 

be  wovdd  wtlUngly  abandon  the 
alcoaie  a  auggeatton  of  a  Do- 
hla  now  agitation  the  next  day 

the  grtddla.  serve  it  hot.  and  to 

understand   these  Idiotic  gyra- 

tha  credit  for   what  has   been 

lAly  to  look  back  over  the  many 

hlatory. 

uxgOBt  nnaaslty  for  alncere  and 


and   aMiat   adopt   a   few   eoiind 
for  the  Flllpinoa,  first  and  last. 


shoot 

ind 


to  ahoot  at  Fhlllpptne- American 

hat  he  ta  aiming  at^  instead 

ttarlng  shot  over  anything 


"that  there  la  a  grow- 

fact  that  the  man  we  have  bon- 

ttalaod  only  aa  an  agitator  ta 


lUlicf  Bill 


EXTKNSrON  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OK  NKW  ;k    ,rY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1938 

On  Hou««  Joint  Rfnolulinn  670,  making  approprlatlona  for 
relief,  rrlief.  and  otherwise  to  Increase  employment  by  providing 
loans  and  grants  for  public  works  projecta 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House  Is  vital  to  the  well-being 

of  millions  of  unemployed  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
In  great  distress.  Toda^,  the  need  for  relief  is  greater  than 
at  any  time  during  the  depression.  With  13,000.000  unem- 
ployed in  the  Nation  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Conditions 
that  have  Justified  relief  appropriations  in  the  past  are  more 
pronounced  now  than  at  any  previous  time.  I  have  voted  for 
all  relief.  W.  P.  A^  P.  W.  A.,  and  other  work-relief  measurea 
in  the  past.  I  am  unwilling  to  refuse  help  to  the  unem- 
ployed who  are  now  in  need  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  confess  that  I  am  disappointed  that  the  resolution  does 
not  include  any  provisions  that  would  correct  the  funda- 
mental economic  problems  that  are  generally  accepted  as 
the  cause  of  the  severe  business  reverses  that  have  resulted 
in  Increased  unemployment  and  a  consequent  Increase  in  the 
need  for  relief. 

The  need  for  relief  as  the  result  of  13,000,000  unemployed 
Is  not  open  to  argument.  No  one  who  thinks  in  terms  of 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man  would  do  otherwise  than  pro- 
vide the  necessary  relief.  The  burden  cannot  be  carried  by 
State  and  local  municipalities  without  Federal  assistance. 
To  do  so  would  place  an  intolerable  burden  upon  real  estata 
that  would  prove  disastrous.  Thus,  there  should  be  no  seri- 
ous opposition  to  make  proper  provision  for  relief  by  means 
of  Federal  funds.  But.  what  of  the  future?  How  long  can 
this  be  done  even  by  the  Federal  Government?  How  long 
will  the  unemployed  be  satisfied  with  the  meager  wages  now 
paid  to  those  engaged  on  relief  projects?  It  is  this  situation 
that  creates  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  policies  that 
will  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work,  at  their  regular  jobs 
and  at  wages  that  will  provide  some  of  the  comforts  of  life 
beyond  the  bare  necessities  of  mere  existence. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  measure  as  presented  to  the  House 
did  not  provide  for  a  nonpartisan  administration  of  work 
relief.  To  have  done  so  would  have  eliminated  the  pwesent 
un-American  policy  of  using  work  relief  as  a  part  of  a  po- 
litical machine.  Those  who  are  in  need  because  of  unem- 
ployment should  not  be  required  to  appeal  to  some  political 
boss  in  order  to  obtain  work  that  the  family  msiy  have 
bread  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear,  or  shelter  over  their  heads. 
The  administration  of  work  relief  should  be  placed  in  non- 
partisan, nonpolitical  hands  that  would  be  more  anxious  to 
provide  relief  for  the  needy  than  to  build  a  political  machine 
to  control  the  votes  of  those  who,  unfortunately,  are  unem- 
ployed and  in  need 

It  is  the  undisputed  right  of  every  American  citizen  no 
matter  how  humble  he  may  be  to  exercise  the  right  of  free 
choice  at  the  polls  when  he  votes  and  without  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  displeasure  of  some  politician  who  wields  the  au- 
thority to  put  on  or  remove  workers  from  Federal.  State, 
or  local  projects.  Those  who  think  in  terms  of  riational 
welfare,  as  well  as  the  workers  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  among  the  unemployed,  will  resent  the  continued 
use  of  "politics"  in  administering  work  relief  and  the  refusal 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  it  by  this  measure. 

While  I  sincerely  regrft  that  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
House  is  unwilling  to  join  with  the  Republicans  of  the  Hous« 
in  an  amendment  that  would  remo™  all  possibility  of  "politi- 
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cal  contror*  from  work  relief,  yet  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  vot- 
ing against  thli  measure  because  of  luch  refusal.  The  need 
fox  relief  Is  too  great  for  me  to  do  otherwise  than  vote  for  the 
measure.  In  doing  so  I  have  faith  and  confidence  in  those 
who  will  receive  the  benefits  accruing  from  these  appropria- 
tions that  they  will  respect  and  maintain  the  dignity  of 
American  citizenship  and  the  right  to  exercise  the  freedom 
of  ballot  no  matter  how  strong  may  be  the  pressure  from 
politicians. 

Spending 
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HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12,  1938 


EDITORIAL  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial : 

PuMiNo  THi  Printinq  Pexss — Papei  Mokxt  Under  Attack  as  the 
Atmintstration  Orders  Mors  Borrowing  and  Spending  While 
Still  Refusing  to  Redeem  Paper  Dollars  in  Gold — First  In- 
flation's Deficit  of  $16,000,000,000  Brought  Patlurb — Second 
Inflation  About  to  Begin 

The  pages  of  history  are  strewn  with  the  follies  of  governments. 

Statesmen  heed  the  lessons.     Politicians  Ignore  them. 

Again  and  again  In  world  chronicles,  peoples  have  been  deluded 

by  their  leaders  Into  believing  the  doctrine  that  "say-so"  money 

Is  real  and  that  "say-ao"  bonds  are  as  good  as  those  which  are 

backed  by  tangible  assets  and  gold  specie. 

Plausible  excuses  are  usually  given  when  economic  recession 
comes.  An  immediate  "stimulus  to  business"  Is  always  offered 
as  a  reason  for  accepting  the  quick  remedies.  The  first  dose  of 
Inflation  Is  ciutomarlly  applied  after  much  debate.  The  imme- 
diate effects  are  like  those  of  an  opiate.  Then  the  relapse  comes. 
Alibis  are  broiJight  forward  In  ingenious  arguments.  The  patient 
Is  asked  to  take  a  second  dose.  Resistance  becomes  weaker.  Na- 
tional legislatures  yield  their  convictions  and  so  goes  the  process 
of  disintegration. 

The  printing  presses  wblch  turned  out  billions  of  francs  in  the 
1790  Inflation  in  Prance  and  trillions  of  marks  In  the  German 
inflation  of  1923  are  being  primed  again,  this  time  In  the  modern- 
ized mechanism  of  pump-prlmlng  in  America. 

MR.    ROOSEVELT'S    WORDS    OF     1V33    SOUND    8TRANCI 

After  a  series  of  unbalanced  budgets  every  year  and  an  increase 
since  1933  in  the  national  debt  of  $16,000,000,000  excluding  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government,  ure  axe  back  where 
we  started  in  1933.     The  unemployed  are  as  numerous  new  as  then. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  happens  to  be  the  same  in- 
dividual who  presided  over  the  Government  6  years  ago.  His 
words  sound  strange  now  in  comparison  with  what  he  said  in  1933. 

Either  Mr.  Roosevelt  uttered  sound  principles  then  or  he  him- 
self did  not  believe  what  he  said. 

Either  what  he  is  saying  today  is  the  product  of  a  confusion  of 
policies  or  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  invented  a  new  economic  doctrine — 
the  more  you  borrow  and  the  less  you  pay  off  the  richer  you  are 
and  the  better  is  yoxir  credit. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  March  10,  1933.  The  new  President  had 
come  into  office  after  a  campaign  in  which  he  denounced  Federal 
Ependlng.  He  was  addressing  a  Joint  session  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  Nation 
was  thrilled  with  his  leadership,  for  this  is  what  he  was  saying: 

"For  3  long  years  the  Federal  Government  has  been  on  the  road 
toward    bankruptcy. 

"With  the  utmost  seriousness,  I  point  out  to  the  Ckjngress  the 
profound  effect  of  this  fact  (the  accumulatexl  deficit  of  $5,000,000,- 
000)   on  oiu"  national  economy. 

"It  has  contributed  to  the  recent  collapse  of  our  banking  struc- 
ture. 

"It  has  accentuated  the  stagnation  of  the  economic  life  of  our 
people. 

"It  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Our  Govern- 
ment's house  is  not  in  order  and  for  many  reasons  no  effective 
action  has  been  taken  to  restore  it  to  order. 

"Upon  the  unimpaired  credit  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment rests  the  safety  of  deposits,  the  security  of  Insurance  poll- 
ciee.  the  activity  of  industrial  enterprises,  the  value  of  agrlcxiltural 


products,  snd  the  avtilability  of  employment.  Tho  credit  of  th* 
United  Btatea  Oavrrnment  drnnlirly  aiTerts  theee  fundamental 
lutman  values.  It  thitrrfore  bronme  our  tint  concern  to  mak* 
secure  the  foundation.    National  reoovery  drpends  upon  It." 

■ANKI   nLLED   WftH    eONtNl   Of  OOVBRNMBKr 

Then  what  did  Mr  liooetvrlt  do?  Ho  proceeded  shortly  after- 
ward to  unbalance  tht>  Dudget  not  by  a  mere  3-year  total  ot 
$6,000,000,000  which  he  called  the  "road  toward  bankruptcy,"  but 
by  more  than  throe  times  as  much;  that  is,  by  more  tban 
$10,000,000,000  in  S  year*. 

And  what  did  the  businrsamen  of  the  country  do?  They  orled 
out  for  a  aound  flacal  policy.  They  have  never  withdrawn  that 
plea.  They,  too.  have  thought  national  recoverr  depended  upoa 
It.  They  have  wanted  the  Oovernment  credit  to  be  biUlt  on  a 
sound  and  sectire  foundation. 

And  what  did  the  banks  do?  They  absorbed  the  loans  pushed 
at  them  by  an  administration  which  soon  acquired  dictatorial 
powers  over  the  whole  banking  mechanism.  To  refuse  to  buy 
Oovernment  bonds  meant  trouble  for  a  bank. 

Today  the  banks  hold  far  too  many  of  the  Oovemment's  bonds. 
There  are  something  like  $42,300,000,000  of  Oovernment  securities 
outstanding,  including  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  banks  hold  about  35  percent  of  those  la 
the  hands  of  the  public — the  greatest  proportion  that  privats 
banks  have  ever  held  of  a  government's  aectiritlea  anywhere  and 
at  any  time  except  in  countries  which  have  resorted  to  actual 
forced  loans. 

Bank  deposits  In  large  part  In  America  have  been  converted 
into  Oovernment  bonds.  Insurance  company  reserves  are  In  Oov- 
ernment bonds  In  large  part — far  greater  than  any  previous  pro- 
portion. 

More  than  $4,000,000,000  of  Government  trust  funds,  including 
the  savlugs  of  the  p>eople  In  such  Institutions  as  the  Fedena 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp>oratlon  aiid  the  Postal  Savings  Fund  are 
in  Government  bonds.  So  also  are  pay-roll  taxes  collected  sup- 
posedly for  social  security. 

GROWING    RICH   BT  PILING   UP  BICOBR   DEBTS 

And  what  are  Government  bonds  worth?  They  are  either 
worth  par  because  they  can  be  paid  off  through  tax  receipts 
eventually,  or  else  they  are  not  worth  much,  because  they  will 
be  repudiated  In  part  some  day  due  to  inability  of  the  Government 
to  collect  enough  tax  money  without  breaking  down  the  whol* 
economic  system.  The  citizen  is  left  to  guess,  because  market 
prices  of  bonds  are  not  always  an  indicator  of  true  value  owing 
to  Government   pegging  and   stabilisation   operations. 

Paper  money  outstanding  Is  larger  today  notwithstanding  tba 
existence  of  a  depression  than  It  was  at  the  height  of  th« 
so-called  recovery  of  1938.  Why  Is  so  much  currency  needed  when 
business  is  down?     Is  It  being  hoarded? 

The  cltlEen  cannot  test  the  value  of  this  paper  money  as  yet 
because  he  cannot  get  gold.  The  metal  Is  locked  up.  It  Is  against 
the  law  to  possess  gold.  We  are  on  an  irredeemable  paper  basis. 
Dollar  bills  are  worth  what  the  Government  says  they  are  worth. 
The  Government's  "say  so"  is  accepted  as  a  rule,  only  as  long  aa 
the  people  have  faith  in  a  government's  capacity  to  pay  back. 
And  who  is  making  any  plans  to  pay  back  the  Immense  borrow- 
ings of  today?  Listen  to  what  the  President  said  this  last  week 
to  the  American  people  over  the  radio: 

"If  you  think  back  to  the  experiences  of  the  early  years  of  this 
administration,  you  will  remember  the  doubts  and  fears  expressed 
about  the  rising  expenses  of  government.  But  to  the  surpiiee 
of  the  doubters,  as  we  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  program  which 
Included  public  works  and  work  relief,  the  country  grew  richer 
Instead  of  poorer." 

Mark  those  words — "to  the  surprise  of  the  doubters."  No  com- 
ment now  on  the  "road  toward  bankruptcy."  No  fear  now  about 
a  $6,000,000,000  addition  to  the  debt.  On  the  contrary,  the  doc- 
trine now  expressed  is.  "Let's  have  bigger  and  bigger  debts  and 
we  will  grow  richer  and  richer." 

The  President  confesses  that  the  national  income  after  reaching 
a  peak  of  $68,000,000,000  in  1937  is  now  running  at  the  rate  o? 
(56,000.000.000  for  1938.  In  spite  of  this  record  of  the  failure  of 
pump  priming,  he  said  to  Congress  last  week : 

"If  this  citizen  income  can  be  raised  to  $80,000,000,000  a  year, 
the  National  Oovernment  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  'out  of  the  red.' 

"The  higher  the  national  Income  goes  the  faster  will  we  be  able 
to  reduce  the  total  ol  Federal  and  State  and  local  debts." 

But  back  in  1929  we  had  an  $81,000,000,000  national  Income 
and  we  had  only  a  $17,000,000,000  national  debt  and  a  $4,500,- 
000.000  annual  Budget,  which  was  balanced  and  yielded  a  surplus 
from  taxes. 

PEOPLE     NEED    TO    BE    AROUSED    TO    THE    DANCER 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  message  Indicates  that  between  1932  and  1937 
we  Increased  the  national  income  two  dollars  for  every  dollar 
borrowed.  Using  the  same  ratio  and  applying  it  to  an  increase 
from  a  possible  $60,000,000,000  national  income  In  1938  to  the 
desired  $80,000,000,000  it  means  a  $20,000,000,000  expansion  by 
means  of  another  10  billion  of  borrowings. 

In  other  words,  the  national  debt  would  go  up  to  about 
$47,500,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  guaranteed  obligations  and  the 
annual  Budget  would  be  running  at  $7,000,000,000  or  more  a  year 
and  we  would  suppoeedly  be  better  off  than  before. 
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Speaker,  those  who  oppose 

by  the  Federal  Government 

with  which  they  attempt 

proponent.s  of  relief  appro- 
cost   of  Oovemment   during 
expenditures   were  low  as 


compared  with  the  present-day  expen.se.s.  and  on  this  and 
no  other  basis  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Congress  has 
been  guilty  of  reckless  and  wasteful  spending.  However, 
it  appears  to  me  that  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  have  been  wasteful  we  must  take  into  consideration  more 
than  the  amount  spent,  we  must  also  determine  just  what 
we  have  purchased  with  the  money  which  we  have  spent. 
Other  Members  of  the  Hou.se  have  told  us  of  the  human 
suffering  which  has  b*:'en  p.'-'nented  by  the  relief  funds  and 
of  the  increase  in  our  national  industrial  activity  result- 
ing from  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  While  these  two 
are  probably  the  most  import.ant  things  which  we  have  pur- 
chased with  the  money  which  we  have  expended,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  actual  physical  improvements  which  we  have 
made  throughout  the  Nation. 

Many  who  recognize  the  n^ed  of  some  form  of  rehef 
advocate  direct  as  opposed  to  work  relief  because  of  the 
fact  that  direct  relief  i.s  cheaper  if  we  consider  merely  the 
cost  to  provide  subsistence  for  unemployed  persons  How- 
ever, to  compute  the  cost  of  a  relief  project  with  this  idea 
alone  In  mind  is  to  overlook  a  very  definite  part  of  the 
project,  in  fact  the  part  of  the  project  with  which  we  would 
normally  be  most  concerned,  the  physical  unprovements 
made  by  the  application  of  relief  labor. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  on  a  national  scale 
are  so  large  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible,  I  wish  to 
review  for  you  the  results  m  the  form  of  actual  construction 
achieved  by  the  expenditure  of  relief  funds  in  one  of  our 
smallest  States,  my  home  Stale  of  Utah. 

Six  years  ago  in  Utah,  as  in  most  other  States,  there  was 
a  pressing  need  for  the  con.struction  or  improvement  of 
various  public  property.  Inadequate  and  even  hazardous 
school  buildings  were  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
present  educational  system.  Wa'.er  mains  which  had  been 
serving  for  years,  but  which  had  rotted  or  rusted  out, 
wasted  much  of  the  water  supply  of  the  communities,  and 
in  many  places  open  ditches  exposed  the  water  intended  for 
culinary  purposes  lo  polution.  Open  cesspools  endangered 
the  health  of  people  in  communities  not  having  proper 
sewerage  facilities.  Children  were  forced  to  play  in  the  street* 
in  the  absence  of  proper  recreational  facilities.  Pubhc 
buildings,  which  had  once  perhaps  served  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  consLructed,  were  pitifully  Inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  communities.  The  municipal  governments 
were  unable  with  their  very  limited  resources  to  undertake 
the  task  of  making  the  necessary  improvements.  Most  of 
them  were  bonded  to  the  limit  allowed  by  statute. 

When  funds  were  made  available  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants,  applications  poured 
in  from  communities  throughout  the  Nation  for  Federal 
aid  in  the  construction  of  sorely  needed  public  improve- 
ments. In  the  period  from  March  4.  1933,  to  December  31, 
1937.  the  emergency  organizations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  grants  m  th^^  S'at*'  of  Utah  totaling  $115,980,189 
and  loans  toullng  $68,583,526.  In  addition  to  this,  thej 
Insured  private  loans  amounting  to  $11,041,999. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Government  organizations  by  which 
they  were  expended,  these  funds  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Grant.'? : 

Agricultural  .^djus*mpnt   .^drr.lnistratlon 

Farm  Security  Admrnistra'aon 

Civil    Works    Administration 

Federal   Bmersenry   Relief   .\d ministration 

Civilian  Con.'!erv.iticn   Corps 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  


...  $6,515,270 
351.938 
..-  4.410.841 
...  20.707.850 
...  24  642.787 
14, 512  497 


Social  Secririty  Administration 2.  7&4.  131 

P^.ib!lc  Work^^  'Admir.'.M-a'.i'm 14,  091,  418 

Worlcs  Pro«rr?"ss  Administration 17,510.503 

Btireau  of   Rf-v  lum.iliou 6.635,723 

Miscellaneous 3  827  233 

Loans 

Recon.structlon  Finance  Corporation 6.686,710 

Farm  Credit  Administrat.  ;n 31.557.219 

Farm  Security  .^.tlni  !U.strat:on    2!  875^  891 

Home  Owners    Loan  Corporation 25,037.878 

Public  Works  .Administration. 2,322,033 

Miscellaneous 103,  796 

Of  these  iur.d>.  trrants  totaling  $56,720,000  and  loans 
amounting  to  $2,311,033  went  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments  for    the    construe uon    of    needed    civic    improve- 
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ments.  There  Is  scarcely  a  city  w  town  in  the  entire  State 
of  Utah  that  is  not  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  one  of  these 
projects. 

Under  the  Public  Works  Administration,  71  projects  for 
the  construction  of  water  systems  were  approved,  28  school 
buildings  were  constructed,  and  15  miscellaneous  projects 
including  sewers,  light  and  power  plants,  and  so  fcnth.  were 
completed. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  has  given  funds  to  a 
greater  variety  of  projects,  the  average  cost  of  which  has 
been  much  less  than  the  average  cost  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  projects.  This  organization  has  financed 
the  construction  of  155  new  and  the  alteration  of  293  exist- 
ing public  buildings,  including  147  school  buildings.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-one  miles  of  road,  73  miles  of  side- 
walk, and  137  bridges  have  been  Imilt  while,  1.041  miles  of 
road,  133  miles  of  sidewalk,  and  207  bridges  have  been 
improved.  Ninety-nine  recreational  centers  have  been  con- 
structed and  93  have  been  improved.  Ninety-nine  miles  of 
water  lines  and  50  miles  of  sewer  have  been  installed,  41 
additional  miles  of  water  lines  and  6  additional  miles  of 
sewer  line  being  replaced.  Twenty-nine  storage  dams  and 
reservoirs  have  t>een  constructed  and  a  number  have  l>een 
improved.  Almost  40,000  acres  of  swampland  have  been 
drained  by  mosquito-control  projects.  Over  50,000  trees  have 
been  planted  on  reforestation  projects,  more  than  100,000 
acres  have  been  cleared  of  noxious  weeds. 

It  would  be  impractical  at  this  time  to  attempt  to  enumer- 
ate all  of  the  t5T3es  of  projects  sponsored  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  the  C.  W.  A.,  and  the  P.  E.  R.  A.  in 
Utah,  A  mere  listing  of  the  various  classes  of  projects  fills 
several  closely  written  pages.  There  has  been  scarcely  a 
need  of  a  public  nature  for  which  funds  have  not  been  avail- 
able. Improvements  have  been  made  which  small  communi- 
ties with  their  limited  revenue  could  never  have  hoped  to 
make.  The  $56,720,000  which  has  been  spent  on  public  works 
in  Utah  and  the  $9,816,000,000  which  has  been  spent  in 
the  entire  country  have  not  been  dissipated.  We  do  not, 
in  paying  the  increased  national  debt,  face  the  prosjject  of 
pajring  for  a  "dead  horse."  We  as  taxpayers  are  enjoying 
and  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  public  improvements  which 
we  have  purchased.  While  the  incresised  national  debt  has 
been  written  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  it  has  been  balanced  by  an  entry  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  value  of  the  projects  created  by  the  expenditure 
of  relief  funds. 

The  needs  of  our  communities  have  by  no  means  been 
completely  satisfied.  The  existing  relief  organizations  at 
present  have  in  their  files  thousands  of  applications  which 
have  been  approved  but  for  which  no  funds  are  available. 
While  it  would  no  doubt  be  difllcult  to  justify  appropriations 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  these  improvements, 
when  funds  are  needed  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  and  the 
stimulation  of  business,  and  when  these  projects  offer  a  prac- 
tical method  of  distribution  of  these  funds,  it  appears  that 
appropriations  for  work  relief  are  not  only  justified  but 
obviously  offer  the  most  practical  method  of  meeting  the 
present  crisis. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  SACKS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12,  1938 


BADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ARTHT7B  D.  ESALKT.  OP  UASaACSU- 

SFITS.  MAY  g,  1938 


Mr.  SACKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscoro,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 


livered over  the  radio  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  HxALTS-]: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  on  Friday  last 
a  totally  unprecedented  action  took  place  In  the  Houm  at  Rep- 
reaentatlTea.  In  lees  than  a<4  hours  after  It  was  laid  on  tiM 
Speaker's  desk,  the  petition  to  bring  the  wag«-bour  bill  before 
the  House  for  actlcm  had  been  signed  by  the  two  htindnd  and 
eighteenth  Member  of  CTongress  and  was  thereby  completed.  With 
such  amazing  swiftness  was  the  petition  filled  that  many  ardent 
supimrters  of  wage-hour  legislation  did  not  have  an  (^>portunlty 
to  sign  It.  One  Member  arose  from  a  sick  bed,  others,  fresh 
from  intimate  contact  with  the  needs  of  the  people  of  their 
districts,  left  active  campaigns  at  home  to  fly  to  Washington  In 
order  to  sign  the  petition.  Many  of  these  Members  arrived  only 
minutes  too  late  and  still  others  who  were  awaiting  their  turn* 
to  sign  or  were  away  on  Important  business  In  their  districts 
Intending  to  sign  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  by  the  rapidity  of  events. 

The  completion  of  this  petition  by  318  Members  in  less  than 
2>^  hours  is  a  most  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  acute  Nation- 
wide need  and  demand  for  a  nationul  law  to  place  a  floor  under 
wages  and  a  ceiling  over  hours.  Because  every  Indication  points 
to  the  overwhelming  support  of  this  bUl  by  the  public  opinion 
of  America,  I  feel  every  confidence  that  It  will  apeedlly  pass  th« 
House  when  called  up  and  that  no  prolonged  filibuster  will  be 
attempted  In  the  Senate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  abolish  the  products  of 
child  labor  and  sweatshops  from  Interstate  commerce.  It  sets  • 
floor  under  wages  below  which  no  employer  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce  may  go  and  a  celling  on  hours.  Under  its  terms,  the 
minimum-wage  rate  Is  to  be  25  cents  an  hour  during  the  first 
year.  This  will  be  increased  by  5  cents  each  successive  year  until 
a  final  minimum  wage  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  of  40  cent* 
is  reached.  The  bill  provides  that  during  the  first  year  the 
maximum  workweek  shall  be  44  hours.  Sach  succeeding  year. 
this  will  be  reduced  2  hours  untU  the  final  maximum  hour  stand- 
ard set  by  this  bill  of  40  hours  Is  reached  during  the  third  year. 
There  is  also  a  provision  for  working  more  than  the  maximum 
hours  provided  that  time  and  a  half  Is  paid  to  the  worker.  In 
addition,  the  bUI  bars  from  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce 
any  goods  manufactured  by  children  under  16  years  and.  In  per- 
ticiUarly  hazardous  Industries,  under  18  years  of  age. 

Now.  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  the  minimum  wage  set  for 
the  first  year  of  25  cents  an  hour  is  adequate.  I  feel  It  la  alto- 
gether too  low.  But  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  start — aa 
Important  step  toward  eliminating  child  labor,  starvation  wages, 
sweatshops,  and  ruthless  labcH'  exploitation.  It  establl^es  the 
great  principle  that  even  among  those  workers  who  because  at 
their  lowly  situation  do  not  possess  the  power  to  better  their  con- 
dition by  collective  action,  at  least  a  bare  living  wage  must  be 
paid. 

The  signing  of  this  petition  by  Members  of  Congress  from  every 
section  of  the  Nation  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  have 
tried  to  block  its  passage  by  Injecting  sectional  issues. 

I  have  heard  it  said  many  times  that  the  cost  of  living  Is  so 
much  cheaper  in  some  sections  than  others  that  wages  of  three,  f  otu*. 
five,  and  six  dollars  a  week  are  adequate  for  maintenance  and 
should  not  be  disturbed.  But  never  yet  have  I  been  shown  any 
authoritative  figures  to  support  this  contention.  Moreover,  tlie 
persons  supporting  this  proposition  ignore  the  fact  that  the  sweat- 
shop and  labor  exploiter  is  no  respector  of  geography  or  climate. 
Sweatshops  exist  in  every  section  of  our  land — ^North,  South,  East, 
and  West — within  the  very  shadows  of  decent  Industry,  competing 
with  it  for  markets  and  menacing  its  standards. 

Let  us  consider  Just  a  few  figures.  At  25  cents  an  hour  for  44. 
hours  the  worker  will  receive  $11  a  week,  or  $672  a  year,  if  he  can 
secure  52  weeks'  work.  Under  the  40-cent  minimum  he  will  re- 
ceive $16  a  week,  or  $832  for  a  52-week  year.  Keep  these  figures 
in  mind — $572  a  year  to  start  and  $832  a  year  when  the  fourth 
year  is  reached. 

In  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  statistical  study  conducted  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  entitled  "Intercity  Differences  in  Cost  of  Uving 
In  March  1935 — 50  Cities."  we  find  the  following  facU: 

Basing  their  study  on  the  living  requirements  at  Industrial 
workers  for  a  family  of  four  (husband,  wife,  and  two  chUdren). 
the  report  states:  "The  cost  of  living  In  the  maintenance  level 
ranged  from  a  high  of  $1,415  In  Washington,  D.  O.,  to  a  low  of 
$1,130  in  MobUe.  Ala.,  at  March  1935  prices.  The  cost  of  *tbe 
emergency  level  was  also  highest  In  Washington.  $1,014,  but  was 
lowest  In  Wichita,  Kans.,  $810."  And  let  me  explain  that  the 
maintenance  level  provides  only  for  the  cost  of  living  necessary  fcr 
material  needs  and  some  psychological  needs.  The  emergency  level 
provides  almost  exclusively  for  physical  needs  and  it  is  stated  that 
"it  might  be  questioned  on  the  ground  of  health  hazards  If  fam- 
ilies had  to  live  at  this  level  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
*  *  *  Neither  of  these  biidgets  approaches  the  concept  of  wliat 
may  be  considered  a  satisfactory  American  standard  at  living." 
From  these  figures  it  is  clear  that  even  the  minimum-wage  rates 
set  by  this  bill  only  approach  the  emergency  level,  and  certainly 
wages  leas  than  this  cannot  even  begin  to  meet  the  barest  oosti 
of  living. 

The  principles  of  this  leglilatlon  are  not  new.  Twenty-four 
States  In  addition  to  the  District  of  ColumbU  and  Puerto  Rloo 
already  have  minimum-wage  laws  for  women  and  children  in  in- 
dustry, the  first  having  been  enacted  in  Massachusetts  in  19 11. 
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md  orderly  operation  of  agencies 


BtarElng 


wofklng 


-       critical   ttmea.  we  cannot  and 

cacfuaed  by  irrelevant  Issues  and 

Is  designed  to  approach  at  lea£t 

orker   and   to   abolish   from   the 

the  products  of  child  labor  and 

should  go  far  toward  checking 

build  up  purchasing  power. 

md  be  a  great  stlmulue  toward 

In  on  the  uptrend. 

.  that  the  great  principles 
•t  laat,  after  a  long  and  bitter 
of  our  land  before  this  session 


fi  rorable 


W.  p.  A.  Ace  »Biplisli«ieiits 


DF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF  MVr  YOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r«V  12.  liM  j 

Mr.  BOCKLMY  of  Mew  To^    Ifr.  Spettker.  I  have  been 

complalBts  im  T«tsrd  to  the  recovtry  pro- 

ffimm  uid  the  iiibiIi iiwii  of  tie  lO'Cmlled  pump  prtming. 

In  the  New  York  TIimb.  l4Qndh7.  May  9.  103S.  there 
pnved  an  edMortal 


^ .^ t  Mit  iNBBp  prlmMg  has  failed. 

The  editorial  Is  fearful  aho  it  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  pump  primlnf.    TtM  adlpwlal,  however,  fails  to  show 


what  ahoirid  be 


that  la  tffifrally  true  of  all 


critics  of  the  reeofery  procrai  a. 
Hie  isiiiif  ieou?wj  aad  -^af  hill,  amonc  other  things, 
for  ttas  wjuika  Pmicress   AH»w<tiif»r^^ton 


National  Youth  Administration,  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion. Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  National  Youth 
Administration  and  the  great  aid  that  it  has  given  to  worthy 
students  to  complete  their  education  and  the  other  phases 
of  ita  program.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  valuable  work 
done  by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  It  has  done  a 
great  deal  in  con^^'ructing  hospitals,  schools,  tunnels,  and 
bridges.  These  are  of  a  permanent  nature.  It  has  been 
a  means  of  employing  skilled  labor  in  the  main  and  putting 
moneys  into  circulation  due  lo  the  purchasing  of  large  quan- 
tities of  materials.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is 
certainly  a  praiseworthy  function. 

However,  today  I  will  speak  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration and  its  accomplishments.  Who  has  been  the  one 
so  outspoken  m  his  compla.nt  against  Government  spend- 
ing? You  will  find  him  lo  be  the  one  who  has  means  over 
and  abundant  for  himi^elf,  raising  a  protest  against  this 
program.  You  will  not  find  the  fellow  with  a  family  who 
has  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy  his  people  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life  and  to  keep  them  from  hunger  against  this 
program.     He  is  the  one  who  needs  it. 

What  shall  we  do  with  these  people?  For  most  of  them, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  havo  come  face  to  face 
with  a  situation  where  relief  and  W.  P.  A.  aid  is  the  only 
alternative  to  starvation.  We  cannot  follow  the  "do-noth- 
ing" policy  of  the  previous  administration  and  just  let  nature 
take  its  course.  We  must  help  them  until  such  time  as  pri- 
vate Industry  can  absorb  them  into  its  ranks.  I  am  not  of 
the  opinion  that  relief  and  governmental  work  is  the  solu- 
tion to  thi.s  economic  problem.  I  do  not  even  claim  that  the 
plan  is  perfect,  but  I  cannot  deny  that  it  is  the  only  one  to 
help  these  people  continue  life  until  a  change  for  the  better 
develops.  This  bill  liberalizes  regulations  for  obtaining 
W.  P.  A-  jobs.  Persons  in  actual  need,  although  not  regis- 
tered on  the  relief  rolls,  would  have  equal  eligibility.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  and 
other  provisions  which  are  necessary  to  improve  its  scope. 
I  favor  work  instead  ot  a  dole.  I  also  believe  that  as  long 
as  there  is  a  work-relief  program,  it  should  be  wide  enough 
to  give  employment  to  aH  needy  employables. 

The  money  spent  is  not  wasted.  It  has  increased  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  this  country.  It  has  given  a  stimulus  to 
business  and  increased  the  national  income.  As  a  result,  we 
have  added  fine  public  improvements  in  every  city  and  State 
of  the  land.  Wo  have  tangible  evidence  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  W.  P.  A.  We  note  some  of  these  are  44.000  miles  of 
new  roads;  the  improvement  of  147,000  miles  of  roads;  the 
construction  of  19.000  new  bridges;  105  new  airports;  12,000 
new  schools  and  other  pubhc  buildings;  15,000  small  dams; 
10.000  miles  of  water  and  sewer  lines;  the  planting  of  10.- 
000,000  trees;  the  improvement  of  millions  of  acres  of  land. 
These  things,  I  repeat,  constitute  national  wealth  and  na- 
tional assets. 

The  reports  show  that  on  April  30.  1938.  there  were  2.- 
552.479  persons  employed  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  Intention  to  take  care  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  additional  in  the  immediate  future. 

Let  us  take  our  own  city  of  New  York.  I  am  informed  that 
on  April  30  of  this  year,  we  had  151,659  people  employed  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration.  These  people  are  earn- 
ing their  money.  They  are  not  getting  too  much.  Some  of 
these  men  and  women  have  been  in  business  for  themselves, 
have  employed  people  of  their  own.  and  have  earned  many 
times  over  the  small  pittance  given  to  them  by  W.  P.  A. 

While  on  the  subject.  I  condemn  with  all  my  feeling  the 
proposal  to  limit  W.  P.  A.  projects  to  a  man-year  cost  of 
$1,000.  I  have  so  expressed  myself  both  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Works  Progress  Administrator. 
I  am  informed  that  the  effective  date  of  the  ruling  has  been 
delayed  to  June  30.  I  hope  that  the  ruling  will  be  rescinded, 
•niese  people  are  getting  little  enough  and  to  cut  their  allow- 
ance further  would  work  a  great  hardship  upon  their  fami- 
lies and  themselves  aad  resiilt  in  loss  of  useful'  work  done  by 
these  projects. 
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I  made  a  careful  study  of  W.  P.  A.  in  New  York  City  and 
these  are  some  of  the  physical  accomplishments.  A  total  of 
391  new  public  buildings  were  erected.  A  total  of  1,007  public 
buildings  were  repaired  and  improved.  In  this  category  were 
schools,  libraries,  stadiums,  gymnasiums,  bathhouses,  hos- 
pitals, health  centers,  penal  institutions,  courthouses,  office 
buildings,  fire  houses,  garages,  and  virarehouses. 

Miles  of  streets,  roads,  and  highways  were  paved  and  im- 
proved; bridges  erected;  roadside  landscaping  provided;  re- 
moval of  car  tracks;  several  hundred  thousand  street  signs 
made  and  erected:  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  extended. 
Athletic  fields,  parks,  playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  wading 
pools,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  handball  courts,  ice  skating 
rinks  constructed  and  pronded  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York;  water  supply,  sanita- 
tion and  drainage  systems  constructed,  repaired,  and  im- 
proved; landscaping  arcund  public  buildings;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  shrubbery  and  trees  planted. 

I  continue  on,  but  I  will  not  forget  the  worth-while  distribu- 
tion of  millions  of  quarts  of  milk,  millions  of  pounds  of  food- 
stuffs and  fuel  to  the  poor  and  needy. 

May  I  also  say  a  word  about  the  good  work  done  in  the 
public  libraries  by  the  employees  of  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration? 

Now  I  come  to  the  sewing-room  project.  I  am  informed 
that  this  project  Is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 
Millions  of  garment.s  for  men,  women,  and  children  and 
household  needs  were  made  by  the  workers  on  the  sewing- 
room  project.  Some  will  say  it.  therefore,  competes  with 
private  enterprise,  but  need  I  remind  those  critics  that  these 
garments  go  to  the  poor  and  needy  who  are  on  relief  and 
who  have  not  the  cash  to  buy  the  same  from  private  dealers. 
Many  a  poor  man  and  poor  woman  would  face  the  winter's 
cold  without  suitable  clothing  it  it  were  not  provided  by 
this  source. 

How  about  the  millions  of  school  lunches  served  to  poor, 
undernourished  children? 

And.  yes.  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  medical, 
dental,  and  nursing  assistance  supplied  to  those  requiring 
the  same.  We  have  eight  dental  clinics  conducted  by 
W.  P.  A.  in  the  city  of  New  York.  We  have  a  medical  clinic 
and  additional  aid  given  to  other  medical  and  dental  clinics. 
We  have  nurses  making  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  sick  requir- 
ing attention.    Will  you  call  this  money  foolishly  wasted? 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  the  work  of  the 
art,  music,  and  theater  projects,  for  they  have  given  to  mil- 
lions of  people,  not  alone  joy,  but  an  appreciation  of  the 
cultural  arts. 

With  regard  to  other  activities,  let  me  include  the  research 
and  statistical  studies  conducted,  the  museum  activities,  and 
the  aid  rendered  in  naturalization  proceedings.  And  I  just 
remembered  the  housekeeping  aids  sent  to  poor  families 
to  help  them  with  their  household  work. 

Is  helping  people  with  their  problems,  even  though  it 
involves  the  expenditure  of  money,  wasteful? 

Now  to  the  field  of  education.  The  educational  project 
conducts  classes  in  literacy,  vocational  training,  parent  and 
homemaking,  public  affairs,  nursery  schools,  and  general 
adult  education.  These  classes  give  one  an  opportunity  to 
equip  himself  with  knowledge  for  a  position  if  the  same 
presents  itself.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  working  for  far 
less  salaries  than  they  would  receive  for  teaching  in  our  city 
school  system,  and  they  are  well  qualified  to  do  so.  They 
are  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  using  their  ability  to 
help  others.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  cut  the  wages  of  these 
people. 

There  is  also  the  recreation  project.  The  excellent  work 
done  by  this  project  supplies  the  social,  physical,  and  cul- 
tural recreational  needs  of  the  commimity.  It  tends  toward 
good  citizenship.  You  cannot  say  that  this  money  is  wsisted. 
We  know  that  the  background  of  the  community  center  was 
to  have  people  meet  in  an  atmosphere  xmder  proper  super- 
vision and  leadership.  This  will  prevent  to  a  great  degree 
the  unemployed  youth  from  falling  into  associations  lead- 
ing frequently  to  vice,  crime,  and  the  courts.    What  better 
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way  to  spend  money  than  to  provide  this  need  for  our  future 
citizens? 

But  my  opinion  alone  of  W.  P.  A.  is  not  controlling.  An 
independent  survey  was  made.  I  have  reference  to  the  United 
States  community  improvement  appraisal.  It  was  spon- 
sored by  the  following  orgsuiizations :  National  Education  As- 
sociation, American  Municipal  Association,  American  Public 
Welfare  Association.  National  Aeronautic  Association,  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Planning  Officials.  American  Engineering 
Council,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors.  ClUaens'  commit- 
tees went  out.  appraised  the  work,  and  gave  their  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  program  was  worth  whUe.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  the  replies  from  the  public  officials  in  the  various 
towns  and  cities,  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  stated 
that  the  work  was  worth  while  from  the  standpoint  of 
community  needs  and  beneficial  to  the  needy  unemployed. 
The  response  was  practically  unanimous  in  that  the  program 
was  a  most  worthy  one. 

These  gentlemen  who  today  deplore  what  they  considtf 
wasteful  extravagance  in  these  expenditures  were  the  same 
who  sat  back  complacently  and  watched  billions  being  poured 
into  the  brutal  destruction  of  human  beings  during  the  world 
conflict.  They  profited  at  that  time  and  that  was  their  in- 
dicator of  mone3^  usefully  spent.  These  same  gentlonen 
would  rather  see  luxury  for  the  few  as  against  comfort  for 
the  many. 

The  program  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  humaneness 
and  decency  demand  that  hiunan  beings  be  provided  for. 
It  helps  maintain  the  morale  and  self-respect  of  people. 
It  helps  conserve  the  skill  of  unemployed  workers. 

The  program  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  it  wlH 
stimulate  purchasing  power  and  aid  recovery. 

The  program  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  it  provides 
projects  of  a  useful  nature  benefiting  great  masses  of  peo- 
ple and  increasing  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country. 

We  will  not  adopt  the  "do  nothing"  policy.  Congress  must 
and  will  act  in  behalf  of  the  people.  Any  other  policy  will 
but  give  incentive  to  agitatoi-s  who  foster  communism  and 
fascism.  We  will  continue  to  show  the  world  that  democracy 
can  still  solve  this  country's  problems. 

I  clase  with  the  same  statement  I  made  to  the  House 
last  week  on  the  wage-hour  bill. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  want  this  legisla- 
tion. We  will  not  fail  them.  We  cannot  let  them  down. 
We  will  go  forward. 


Law  Enforcement  Takes  a  Holiday— Taxpayers 
Speak  Up  for  the  G-men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1938 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dilly-dallying  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  getting  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  back  to  its  full  capacity  and  fuU 
manpower,  instead  of  the  50-percent  skeleton  force  now 
attempting  to  hold  down  criminal  activities  in  the  United 
States,  l6  beginning  to  arouse  public  sentiment  against 
Congress. 

Through  lack  of  foresight,  insufficient  funds  were  granted 
the  F.  B.  I.  by  Congress  for  the  1938  fiscal  year  despite  state- 
ments of  Attorney  General  Cummings  and  F.  B.  I.  Director 
Hoover  that  considerable  more  funds  would  be  needed  than 
it  was  proposed  to  give  them.    All  that  is  past. 

Two  weeks  ago  half  of  the  agents  of  the  F.  B.  I.  were  called 
away  from  their  posts  and  from  cases  they  were  investigating 
and  they  were  handed  enforced  furloughs.  Law  enforce- 
ment takes  a  holiday,  in  other  wordi>.    That  holiday  started 


■Xm 
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a  wevka  ago:  today  Cangrtm  has 
thes4'  men  back  on  the  job  by 
$1T3  XX)  deficit.    In  other  words 
tion  will  be  justified  In  attaching 
Congress  because  we  have  "snatdied 
away  from  their  posts  where  the^ 
Ing  law-abldlnf  citlxens. 

I  tinderstand  it  is  proposed  to 
record  deficiency  biQ  comes  up 
perhfips  more,  before  hearings 
by  both  Houses,  and  signed  by  thi  i 

We  thus  tie  the  hands  and  feet 
and  ?vcn  then  under  the  pendi^ 
Burvitu  Into  the  next  fiscal  year 
actiLaJ  needs  for  this  year. 

Urider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
somr  of  the  national 
Legicn.  the  D.  A.  R..  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs 
are  .vaylng  about  Congress  and  this 
National  Society  of  the  Daughte^ 
tlon  adopted  a  resolution  which 


not  turned  its  hand  to  get 

providing  funds  to  meet  the 

the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 

the  kidnaping  label  to  this 

one-half  of  the  O-men 

were  engaged  in  proiect- 


ft^ther  delay  action  until  the 
It  will  be  fully  2  weeks,  or 
be  held,  the  bill  posted 
President. 

of  the  P.  B.  I.  for  1  month. 

proposal  will  send  that 

oearly  $200,000  short  of  its 


organizatl<  >ns 
Vetei  ans 


let  me  read  to  you  what 

such  as  the  American 

of  Foreign  Wars,  the 

of  Police  and  the  editors 

P.  B.  I.  emergency.    "Hie 

of  the  American  Revolu- 

^d  in  part: 


Re^Mlved.    that    the   Natlozud 
Revolution,  commnul  the  PedenU 
eouni4(«  and  devotion  to  public 
congroMlonai  approprlattona 


aoclety. 


Daughters    of    American 
^ureau  of  Investigation  for  Its 
gofd.  and  pledge  Its  support  to 
to  meet  demands. 


■\iiBcleat 


The  National  Headquarters  o; 
supported  a  resolution  of  its  loca 
as  follows: 

Thi?  Aniertcan  Legton  deplores  the 
dent  and  Congrcaa  ot  the  tJnItcd  Stitea 
gt-ncy  funds  for  tb*  opcrmticn  of  th) 
tlon   tt  maHmum  efllclsncy  diirlng 
fiscal  7«ar. 


Tl^e   vice   iH-esldent  of  the 
Chie.fs  of  Police.  Mr.  Donald  L. 
aiid  nationally  known  law-enforcement 
Michigan,  has  written  me,  in 


crlrre 


Oui*  association  Is  opposed  to  an^ 
trati.n   of    th«   F    B.    I.     The    aplefidldly 
Buret.u.  under  the  able  direction 
worked  hand  In  hand  with  the  oth^r 
country  in  the  ■uppreaslon  of 
The  i-ecord  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
■peaks  for  Itself. 

I.  iherefore.  appeal  to  you,  not 
tiona    Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pollr< 
any    *eduction   In    the   appropriation 
In  relitigation. 


Wa-s 


The  Veterans  of  Ptorelgn 
Post  Na  116  of  Detroit  have  sent 
unanimously  adopted  last  week 
tlon  ^f  personnel  of  the  P.  B.  I. 
part: 

We  feel  that  the  perw»mel  of  thli 
riecreiixed  should  be  Increased:  ecomony 
forceinent  agencies  of  the  OoTemnent  means 
Becur;ty.  but  waste  la  money.     Rec<ird8 
1937   recoTered   In  flnem,  recoveries 
#41.4.18.370  23.     It  U  erldent  to  vm 
activ:ues  of  this  Bureau  is  not  ecoiiomy 
on  tile  part  of  crtjnlnal  and  subvei^lve 
of  OMn  wtu>  have  and  are  serrtiif 


Milwaukee's  chief  (tf  police, 
me  a  three-page  letter  upholding 
stating  in  part: 

May  I  appeal  to  you  for  support 
era!  Bureau  of  iBTsatlfattan  at  Its 
to  thti  country  and  to  frustrate  the 
to  cnpple  the  serrloe  now  rendered 
of  utmost  gravity  as  curtailment  of 
that   Bureau   threatoa  to   have 
that  .hey  wlU  ba  ^Blt  by 


every  ctthen 
The  Washington  Star  said  edltDrtally  last  night: 


At  best,  this  Is  patchwork 
piled,  tha  Bureau  stJIl  faces  a 
aTaUtbla  than  it  startad  out  wtth 
denJy  dacMaa  to  go  stialf  ht. 
proi^sci. 


nrr 


the  American  Legion  has 
department  stating  in  part 

situation  and  urges  the  Fresl- 

to  provide  adequate  emer- 

PWeral  Bureau  of  Investiga- 

the  remainder  of  the  present 


Ij^temational   Association   of 
jeonard,  a  highly  respected 
ofBcer,  residing  in 
saying: 


part 


such  curtailment  in  the  op- 

trained    offlcers   of    the 

Hon.  J.   Edgar    Hoover,   have 

law-enforcing  offlcers  in  the 

and  detection   of   criminals. 

Investigation  In  this  rtsspect 


cnly 


In  behalf  of  the  Intcrna- 

but  also  personally,  to  oppose 

for   the  Federal   Bureau   of 


of  the  Edward  Hoffman 

me  a  resolution  which  they 

protesting  against  the  reduc- 

that  resolution  stabes  in 


ind 


Department  Instead  of  being 

at  the  expense  of  law-en- 

not  only  waste  in 

show  that  this  Bureau  in 

of  property,  etc..   ths   svim   of 

that   the  effort  to  curtail   the 

but  a  disguised  attempt 

forces  to  disrupt  a  group 

Nation  weU. 


t&ls 


Joieph 


Kluchesky,  has  written 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  and 


our  eflrvta  to  keep  the  Fed- 

pfesent  high  alBelency  and  value 

efforts  apparently  being  made 

that  Bureau.     It  la  a  zaatter 

the  appropriation  of  funAs  for 

si|dk   far-reaching   consequences 

of  the  country. 


finaqclsg.  After  the  patch  to  ap- 
fiseal  year  with  less  money 
year.  Unless  gangland  sud- 
defldt  would  seem  to  be  in 


'Ihe  Budget  Btireau  and  Congress  need  ejtpect  no  cooperation 
from  crime,  for  statistics  show  that  lawlessness  takes  no  furloughs 
and  spares  no  money  The  Government  can  ill  afford  to  shut  its 
eyej  to  these  facts  under  guise  of  economy 

l>lrs.  McLean,  in  her  column  My  Say  published  last  Mon- 
day, said: 

■'Millions  for  defense  to  fight  our  enemies,  but  not  1  cent  to 
prctect  our  women  and  our  children"  will  srwn  be  a  motto  in 
America,  thanks  to  the  utter  disregard  and  failure  of  the  powers 
that  be  to  safeguard  the  F   B   I 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  said  editorially  this  week: 

But  the  Communists  In  the  Cfovemment  want  a  Bolshevik 
O.  P.  U. — a  political  s«-cret  pchce  bureau  with  which  the  politicians 
can  persecute  their  enemies  oppress  the  public,  and  take  another 
step  toward  Russian  despoti.'m 

nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  people  of  this  country 
th4.n  Inxmedlate  rehabilitation  of  llie  honest,  ludep>endent,  and 
competent  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves'i^aticn.  But  the  motto  of 
Congress  seems  to  be  billion.s  for  political  tribute  but  not  one 
cer.t  more  for  the  efficient  defense  of  the  people  against  crjne. 

The  Detroit  News  said  editorially  In  part  last  Tuesday: 

It  must  be — and  there  is  a  steady  accumulation  of  signs  that 
way— that  Hoover's  refusal  to  play  ball  with  the  politicians,  to 
make  his  office  another  haven  for  their  hangers-on,  along  with 
his  unequivocal  expreisinns  of  what  he  thinks  of  political  inter- 
fer'nce  with  police  functions,  have  made  him  Intolerable  to  the 
ob.ect.8  of  his  scorn. 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  stated: 

With  hundreds  of  millions  and  even  billions  of  Government 
dollars  either  being  poured  out.  or  in  the  process  of  being,  this 
skimping  of  the  G-men  strikes  the  average  citizen  as  the  most 
flagrant  case  of  penny  wisdom  and  tomfool Ishness  yet  on  record. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  says: 

]f  the  P,  B,  I.  were  an  extravagance,  this  fiscal  discipline  might 
be  applauded,  but  the  services  it  is  constantly  rendering  the  country 
in  pursuing  and  capturing  our  major  criminals,  in  spreading  fear 
of  the  law  among  the  mast  riancerous  enemies  of  society  Is  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  relatively  paltry  figure  of  its  cost. 

Texans  likewise  apparently  resent  this  situation  for  the 
Houston  Post  says: 

The  t3rpe  of  economy  which  would  cripple  that  Federal  poMce 
force  and  expose  the  fitizens  to  the  type  of  violence  which  flourished 
be! ore  the  G-men  Joined  the  fti:.ht  on  crime  i,''  extremely  short- 
siglited,  ThLs  is  one  governmental  activity  that  pa.ys  rich  dividends 
on  the  money  spent  En  jvch  money  t.-i  wa.sted  by  Congress  in 
us<>less  political  and  loprt)lling  activities  to  double  or  quadruple 
the  size  of  the  FBI  forces  so  i!-irre  i.«  iv)  valid  reason  for  crippling 
that  very  necessary  agency  of  the  Government. 


Our  Nation's  Tax  Burden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  193S 


STATEMENT    OP    THOMAS    W     PECK.    OP    KALAMAZOO,    MICH. 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  herewith  an  interesting 
statement  on  the  present  tax  burden  of  the  Nation  that  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Peck,  an  official  of  a  large 
paper-manufacturing  concern  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  fig- 
ures and  observations  contained  in  this  statement  should 
prove  not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  Members  of  Con- 
grass  who  are  today  voting  to  further  increase  the  tax  burden. 

Twelve  billions  of  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  In  any  man's  lan- 
guage, -..et  this  represents  just  the  tajt  bill  of  the  175.000  taxing 
bodies  In  the  United  States  for  the  year  1936,  the  last  year  for 
which  completed  figures  are  available  Do  not  confuse  this  with 
thi  cost  of  government,  for  in  addit.on  to  this  huge  sum  the 
various  public  bodies  borrowed  a  cool  five  billion  more  to  make 
up  their  deficits.  The  cfsx  of  government  In  this  United  States 
during  1936  was  $17,000,000,000,  And  the  "Cost  of  government" 
as  one  wise  observer  said,   'is  always  up."  ' 
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Express  these  enormous  figures  In  personal  terms  and  you  hare 
average  tax  collections  of  $100  per  man,  woman,  and  chlid  in  the 
whole  country.  'Which  means  a  $7,000,000  tax  bill  for  greater 
Kalamazoo.  You  will  say  this  is  impossible,  for  It  represents 
nearly  half  of  the  cash  on  depxwlt  In  our  banks,  and  should  this 
amount  have  been  withdrawn  for  tax  payments,  the  banks  would 
have  closed  their  doors. 

Now.  only  a  fool  or  knave  would  advocate  a  $100  head  tax.  But 
wise  statesmen  know  that  the  average  man.  who  would  become  a 
raving  maniac  If  he  could  see  the  tax  bUl  he  pays,  will  neverthe- 
less remain  happy  and  content  If  his  taxes  are  burled  like  dead 
bodies  In  the  rubbish  of  the  temple.  He  doesnt  know  It,  but  he 
pays  58  tax  bills  on  his  bread,  38  taxes  on  his  bacon,  45  taxes  on 
his  sugar,  63  on  his  clothing,  and  eo  on,  ad  inflnltiim. 

Perhaps  he  thinks  the  eoclal-aecurlty  taxes  which  £ire  deducted 
from  his  pay  checks  do  not  become  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
product  he  makes,  yet  these  direct  wage  taxes  have  advanced 
wages  so  as  to  absorb  them,  and  the  manufacturer  or  employer  la 
really  paying  the  bill.  The  higher  wages  go  Into  the  cost  sheet, 
but  a  part  of  the  wage  Is  the  Boclal-securlty  tax  bUl. 

Individual  Income  taxes  are  not  a  direct  tax  on  business,  but 
Indirectly  they  are,  for  the  salary  or  ■wage  on  which  the  tax  Is 
computed  is  a  cost  of  business,  and  that  salary  or  wage  Includes 
the  tax. 

Indeed,  one  can  reason  logically  that  every  tax  Is  directly  or 
Indirectly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  bixsiness,  Eomewhere.  The 
low  income  pays  taxes  In  a  higher  ratio  than  tho  high  Income, 
when  these  indirect  taxes  are  considered. 

Yet  we  are  distraught  today  with  the  faUaclous  idea  that  busi- 
ness organlziations  can  pay  any  kind  of  a  tax  burden  without 
necessarily  passing  It  along  in  the  selling  price  of  its  products, 
and  so  the  politicians  who  run  ou^  fair  land  have  exploited  a 
Boak-the-rlch  tax  idea  in  a  most  malicious  manner — "rich"  mean- 
ing any  person  or  corporation  which  has  reserves  over  and  above 
all  liabilities.  Sometime  the  public  will  awaken  to  the  gravity 
of  this  deception.  God  grant  that  It  is  not  too  late,  for  with 
the  fall  of  the  right  to  save  and  to  accumulate  goes  also  the  other 
rights  which  we  have  always  considered  as  the  Inherent  rights  of 
free  men. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  services  of  government 
necessarily  will  multiply  with  time,  although  It  is  questionable 
if  this  always  comes  from  a  demand  on  the  p>art  of  the  people  so 
much  as  the  restilt  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  or 
unwise  political  leadership.  Yet,  in  a  progressive  society,  gov- 
ernment will  increasingly  play  a  more  Important  part  In  the  life 
of  the  people,  and  we  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  some  ad- 
vances in  the  cost  of  government  from  decade  to  decade.  But 
the  advance  has  now  become  so  preclpltotis  as  to  challenge  every 
good  citizen,  whether  a  direct  taxpayer,  or  indirect,  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  We  cannot  continue  at  this  accelerated 
pace  forever — there  is  a  breaking  point  where  the  burden  becomes 
oppressive,  I  personally  believe  we  are  arriving  at  that  point, 
and  that  we  must  demand  immediate  and  far-reaching  retrench- 
ment. 

It  is  not  a  good  situation  when  the  direct  tax  burden  on  a 
paper-producing  corporation  gets  to  the  stage  where  it  equals 
12  percent  of  the  pay  roll,  or  6  percent  on  the  capital  stock;  where 
more  than  25  cents  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
paper  to  provide  for  government.  The  cost  of  government  then 
crowds  in  on  dangerous  territory,  challenging  the  rights  of  btisi- 
ness  capital,  busine,ss  labor,  and  business  management  to  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  value  of  the  product. 

I  personally  feel  that  these  extravagances  of  government,  these 
encroachments  into  the  fields  of  private  enterprise  at  public  ex- 
pense, this  wasteful  handling  of  relief  funds  for  political  ends 
rather  than  as  a  means  to  assuage  human  suffering,  creating  an 
exploitation  of  adversity  and  a  pauperism  of  character,  all  this 
creates  a  situation  which  should  be  hauled  out  of  the  closet  Into 
the  full  light  of  day.  And  that  otherwise  our  whole  civilization  is 
Imperiled . 

Most  serious,  however,  is  the  unbalanced  Budget.  Now,  if  the 
American  people  do  still  insist  on  all  this  waste  and  extravagance, 
this  duplication  of  governmental  efifort  and  the  building  of  bu- 
reaucratic government  on  bureaucratic  government,  then  they 
should  pay  for  it  year  by  year,  rather  than  to  pass  on  to  our  chil- 
dren's children  debts  they  cannot  pay  with  money  which  has  no 
value. 

Taxes  must  be  levied  annually  In  an  amotmt  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditures For  instance,  in  1936  the  tax  burden,  instead  of 
having  boen  $12,000,000,000.  should  have  been  17  billion.  In- 
stead of  $100  for  each  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child — or  $400 
for  each  head  of  a  family — the  tax  burden  should  have  been 
$140  per  capita,  or  $560  for  each  head  of  a  family. 

Someone  may  say  that  this  would  have  made  Berlous  Inroads 
on  corporate  earnings;  yet  bear  this  In  mind,  please,  that  within 
limits  corporations  are  only  tax  coUectors.  passing  the  tax  cost  on 
to  the  consumers  in  the  way  of  higher  selling  prices.  You  may 
challenge  the  Justice  of  this  practice;  I  ask  you  to  follow  me  with 
this  sound  economic  reasoning: 

1.  Business,  or  industry,  has  no  'wealth  to  distribute  which  It 
does  not  create.  Between  the  delivered  cost  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  price  the  consumer  pays  must  be  sufficient  spread  to 
take  care  of  the  service  performed  by  labor,  by  capital,  manage- 
ment, and  government,  and  to  set  up  sufficient  reserves  for  the 
restitution  of   depreciated  capital,   the   normal  e3q>aQ£ioa  of   the 


btislness,  and  the  savings  account  for  the  rainy  day.     Anything 
over  and  above  all  that  might  be  considered  profit. 

2.  Each  factor  in  the  creation  of  wealth  is  entitled  to  its  Ju»t 
and  proportionate  share. 

3.  When  distribution  of  the  spread  is  the  res\ilt  of  arbitrary 
demand  rather  than  relative  value,  then  costs  will  rise  dlspro- 
portionately, 

4.  Costs  cannot  exceed  selling  price. 

5.  When  costs  do  rise  to  a  point  higher  than  the  capacity  or 
the  Interest  of  the  consrm^er  to  pay.  then  production  ceases,  no 
wealth  is  created,  no  distribution  can  be  made. 

6.  If  no  wealth  is  created,  then  either  the  producing  imlt  must 
close  its  doors,  or  costs  must  be  reduced. 

7  When  costs  are  reduced,  the  last  cut  will  bo  Government. 
Already  capital  has  anticipated  its  cut  In  income  for  1938,  as  the 
market  value  of  securities  reflects  If  buying  does  not  soon  open 
up.  seUing  prices  of  all  commodities  will  be  lowered  to  a  point 
where  consumer  Interest  Is  aroused.  The  margin  being  nar- 
rowed, less  can  be  distributed  to  all  except  Government,  who  wUl 
demand  their  full  pwund  of  flesh,  bo  long  as  the  people  passively 
stand  by  and  permit  it. 

Industry  then  faces  a  dual  problem:  First,  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment In  today's  costs  so  as  to  meet  the  tax  demand  of  Govern- 
ment; and.  second,  to  plan  well  for  the  future  in  the  face  ot 
unknown  tax  costs  and  unknown  capital  markets. 

We  cannot  underestimate  the  force  of  this  last-named  factor. 
Capital  has  a  unlqtie  characteristic  of  going  into  hiding  when 
scared.  It  matters  little  whether  the  capital  is  In  the  possession  of 
the  beggar  on  the  street  or  the  Wall  Street  plutocrat — whether  $10 
or  $10.000,000 — if  It  is  harassed  or  fearful.  It  goes  out  of  circula- 
tion. America  Is  still  the  safest  place  for  It  to  hide,  and  It  slips 
away  from  the  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  every  alarm.  But 
should  our  cost  of  government  continue  at  this  excessive  rate, 
or  should  our  debt  mount  up  to  higher  levels  by  continued  deficits, 
or  should  America  be  ruled  by  demagogues  who  foster  class  hatreds, 
who  pound  out  Ilea,  who  use  national  Income  to  promote  personal 
power,  then  what  has  been  God's  country  can  become  arid  as  the 
desert,  destitute  of  life,  devoid  of  liberty,  and  divested  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  then  we  shall  find  capital  con- 
tinually restrained  from  undertaking  risk  through  Justified  fear. 

Formerly,  business  furnished  the  leadership  In  government,  and 
the  least  that  can  be  said  of  It  Is  that  It  followed  sound  economto 
precept,  living  within  Its  income,  paying  Its  debts,  refraining  from 
unnecessary  expenditiu-es.  placing  responsibUlty  where  It  would 
be  most  wisely  administered.  Five  years  of  the  opposite  policy  in 
the  hands  of  impractical  dreamers  lias  not  yet  dlsproven  the 
soundness  of  the  policy  of  the  business  leadership  of  the  past. 
Perhaps  It  is  expecting  too  much  that  we  should  go  back  to  the 
past  glory,  but  at  least  there  should  be  a  place  in  the  councils  of 
government  today  for  a  few  men  trained  in  the  school  of  practical 
business — men  who  know  the  meaning  of  the  dollar,  who  remem- 
ber the  Scriptural  advice  to  give  unto  Caesar  only  the  things  tbat 
are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 


Giving  the  Farmer  a  Lift  to  Market 
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RADIO  DIALOG  BY  HON,  KARL  STEFAN,  OP  NEBRASKA,  AND 
RAYMOND  H  COMBS,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  RURAL  LETTER 
CARRIERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  radio 
dialog  by  Hon.  BIarl  Stefan.  Member  of  Congress,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Raymond  H.  Combs,  president  of  the  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association,  over  the  facilities  of  radio 
station  WJSV,  Washington.  D.  C.  and  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  network,  on  May  11,  1938: 

Mr.  Stetan,  I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you  again,  Mr.  Combs.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  this  broadcast 
with  you.  When  It  comes  to  the  question  of  roads,  a  Congress- 
man from  Nebraska  and  the  president  of  the  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association  will  always  be  found  walking  together 
on  common  ground.  The  members  of  your  organization  and  my 
constituents  have  the  same  road  problem. 

Mr,  Combs,  Indeed  we  do  walk  on  common  ground.  Congress- 
man Stefan,  and,  when  It  comes  to  our  mutual  problem  of  farm- 
to-market  roads,  vie  very  often  And  ourselve?  contending  wltli 
conunoa  mud.    V/e   are,   naturally,   both    intensely  interested   In 
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fanr.  to- market   ro»»d-«.   «lnce  the 
the   ;r.a_:oritv  <f    your   constituent* 
th.st   kind   of  rrad 

M-    St'tan    T^".t   Is  v«7  true. 
lir.p'  r:ant    part    in    the   social. 
farrr-rs  m  my  S'.a-.e      They  play  ar 
l.'v*"^   nf  the  30  tOO  000  farm  people 
th'T'fnn-,  cniv  r.at'jral  that  we 
!nt<»'esUd  m  the  condition  of  out 

M:     CoM»    What    U   the 
yotii   S'ate  frxliiy? 

Vlr    tTTTKK    Well,  to  be  perfectly 
m!f-<   nf    these   roeds   are   In   very 
fa.-^c  ►•r  friend*  can  sit  on  their  frorjt 
on    :    highway  3   or  4   miles  away 
are     omplctely  Isolated  from  that 
t<)  h'lng  their  produce  and  tbclr 
for  t  hem  to  ctobb  several  mile*  of  u 
often  mzdies  completely  Impanable 

M.'    Combs   The  picture  you  h«v< 
one  that  la  repeated  over  and  over 
Mop-  than  50  pyercent  of  the  roads 
lives  are  plain,  ordinary  dirt  roaOi 
the    year   become   plain,    ordinary 
ccuTs»    aerloua  loss  to  the  rural 
peoi  le  they  serve.. 

M-   3Tt»».H    When  yoti  speak  of 
do  ^ou  speak  from  peraonal  expert 

Mr    Combs.  Absolutely.     I  carrtet 
yea.-«      All  our  ofRcers  are  picked 
We  'eel  that,  having  had  this 
tlori    to   discuss   the    problems   of 
Duj  ng  my  32  yesrs  of  active 
the  importance  of  rurmi  roads. 

Vr   Std-aj*    Tcs;  you  certainly 
ccn:lri«T*ble  comment  lately  concert 
by  .our  carriers  on  mud  and  dirt 
ccn editions  must  entail  a  great  deal 

V;-  CoMQS  Yes;  the  cost  to  us  la 
and  money  which  results  from  the 
ondury  reads  Is  of  the  utmost  s 
letl  r  carriers  In  the  United  States 

M'   Stvtan    You  are  not  the  only 
nec'sslty  of  driving   over  bad  roa<is 
fcrcf-d  to  use  poor  roods,  either  for 
su^f.itn  actual  monetary  loss.     It 
ope&tlng  the  average  automobile 
This  cowt  Is  reduced  to  5  cents  a  mlje 
on  lavement.     In  other  words.  It 
dirt  road  than  3  miles  on  a  paved 
of  negotiating  these  dirt  and  mud 
paying  for  their  Improvement. 

Mr    Combs.  I  agree  with  you  on 
roads   take   their  greatest  toll  froDi 
live  on  them  and  use  them  dally 
that  there  ts  a  world  of  difrerenoe 
road  and  life  on  one  that  has 
find  good  roads  you  find  bulMlngB 
peo;:le  with  pride  in  their  property 
roads,  the  general  aspect  of  the 

M.-.  Stxtam.  That  is  very  true. 
coa<:rete  reasons  for  the  prosperity 
good    road   and   the   poverty  of  hii 
farrier  deals  largely  In  perlababte 
kee|i  him   from   taking  his  butter, 
market,  his  produce  beocmias 
shor;  time      financial  loss  to  the 
and  tear  suffered  by  his  machinery 

TXMt.A. 

Mi    Combs.  Tes:   thoas  ara  the 
on  tjie  farmer's  pocketbook.    Now 
a  long-range  benefit  which  cornea 
Is  ci-nstructed  and  maintained  paafc 
creaie  In  the  value  of  his  property 
considered  comparatively  worthless 
because  of  a  rumor  that  a  new 
witti   the   main   highway  system. 

Mr.  SriFaN.  In  conslderteig   the 
betwven  farmers  on  good  roads  and 
not  loae  sight  of  the  part  which 
have  always  been  a  firm  believer  In 
child  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
Invested  large  svims  of  money  and 
as  can  be  seen  In  the  bill  recently 
of  Ohio — for  the  purpose  of 
Nation's  youth.     Records  show 
denied   adequate   education.    By 
toast  an  eighth-grade  educaUon. 

I  think  that  everyone  will  agree 
spent.     These   new   and   Unproved 
aerre  farms  at  a  distance  of  many 
whure  the  roada  are  poor,  there 


m  Fmbers 


of  my  association  and 
ive  and  make  their  living  on 


Combe.     Roads  play  a  most 

and   cultural    life   of  the 

equally  Important  role  In  the 

throtighout  the  Nation.     Ii  i'i. 

Middle  Westerners  are  particularly 

secondary  roads. 

condltlpn  of   tixe   secondary  roads   In 

rank.  I  mtist  admit  that  many 

>ad    shape.     Many   of   my   good 

porches  and  watch  the  trafSc 

Yet  dtirlng  bad  weather   they 

1  lighway.     In  order  to  reach  it, 

fi,milles  to  town,  it  Is  necessary 

iflmproved  diit  road,  which  rain 

Just  painted.  Congressman,  Is 

I. gain  throughout  the  44  States. 

on  which  our  rural  population 

which  at  many  times  during 

mud    roads.     The   result    ts,    of 

Icftter  carriers  as  well   as  to  the 


ifural  letter  carriers,  Mr.  Combs, 

7 

mail  on  a  rural  rout^  for  32 

fifom  the  ranks  of  letter  carriers. 

experience,  we  are  in  a  po.sl- 

)ur    work    to   better    advantage. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  about 


ne^er 


tj 


roal 


reads 


pror  ding 
thit 


have  done  so.     I  have  heard 

Ing  the  dlfflcultlcft  experienced 

Carrying  mail  under  such 

of  extra  expense 

trrmendous.     The  lo«s  In  time 

unimproved  conditicn  af   fcc- 

Ignlflcance    to   the    33.494    rural 

today. 

ones  who  suffer  because  nf  the 

Every  other  person   who   Is 

business  or  for  pleasure,  must 

been  found  that  the  cost  of 

dirt  roads  Is  8  cents  a  n:ile. 

on  gravel  ro.%d8  and  3  4  cents 

more  to  drive   1  mile  on  a 

highway.     The  additional  cost 

roads  would  go  a  long  way  In 


h  ts 

(in 


c»ts 


that  point.  Congressman.     Bad 

the  farm   families  who  must 

In  my  experience  I  have  found 

b^ween  life  on  a  good  secondary 

been  Improved.     Where  you 

mproved.  fences  well-kept,  and 

Where  you  find  unimproved 

ts  Jtist  the  opposite. 

Combs,  and  there  are  many 

of  the  farmer  who  lives  on  the 

leea-fortunate   neighbor.     The 

products.     When   muddy   roads 

his  eggs,  or  his   vegetables  to 

eomi^letely  worthless  within  a  very 

also  results  from  the  wear 

when  driven  over  these  rough 


place 


firmer 


cay 


by-day  effects  of  bad  roads 

would  like  to  call  attention  to 

the  fanner  when  a  good  road 

his  farm.     I  refer  to  the  In- 

I  have  seen  land  whldi  was 

sold   for   a   good   price   merely 

would  be  built  to  connect  It 


Important  rconomic   difference 

farmers  on  t}ad  roads,  we  must 

play  m  their  social  life.     I 

the  importance  of  giving  every 

e4ucaUon.     Our  Government  has 

likely  to  Invest  much  more — 

introduced  by  BaooKs  PDrrcaxa, 

better  education  for   the 

millions  of  our  children  are 

aklequate  education  I   mean   at 


that  this  money  has  been  well 
schools,  however,  must  often 
miles.  In  niral  communities. 
e  many  months  during  rainy 


ard  stormy  weather  when  It  Is  Impof.sible  fcr  a  grest  nuTTiher  cf 
these  farm  childn-n  to  c"t  to  sch  ol  at  all.  The  social  lo-ej,  not 
orly  to  these  chi!d.-en  but  to  the!:  whclo  crmmunity  and  even 
to  the  Nation,  cannot   be   ccmp!;tPd   in  di  !lar<;   and  c^nts 

Mr.  Combs,  Yes;  I  drn't  thli:k  un"/.;r.o  will  arcra;>  with  ycu  about 
that,  ConpTcsaman  I  don  t  know  what  your  opinion  Is  ronrf^rn- 
in,'  the  deslrsbility  of  an  ist.il:" ir:"st  j  liry  fcr  nations,  but  I  am 
ei:re  that  you  afjree  t.hat  't  i-i  ii -t  c'x?d  for  anyone  to  b''  cut 
ot  f'om  his  fellow  mm  Yet  th.'.t  is  wliat  h.ippens  In  districts 
wliere  roads  becomp  iinpa'^.sablp  durins  a  large  part  of  the  yc.ir. 
Cliurch.  social  affal's.  and  all  cnn'act  with  their  neighbors  is 
el  mlnated  for  our  farmer-,  their  vives,  and  ch.idren  when  the 
read  ^hich  pa.ssrs  thoir  farm  Is  not  kept  in  repair 

Mr  SxEivvN.  Y-:'s;  that  :,s  very  .serious,  Mr.  Ccrr.bs,  but  there  are 
other  thm^  which  may  pr'vp  rvrn  more  .serious,  Canslder  the 
farmer  on  a  poor  read  whri  :?  involved  In  one  cf  the  accidents  which 
are  ,^o  likely  to  happen  when  one  is  wrkln^  around  farm  machinery. 
Much  precious  time  will  be  lost  in  cbtaininc;  mfdicriJ  aid  if  it  Is 
nl^cessa^y  to  drive  over  a  road  in  bad  condition.  In  many  ca.'^es. 
due  to  Impas-sable  ro.ids.  a  d:x-tor  cannot  be  reached  at  all.  Con- 
sider this  same  farmer  if  hi.s  hou.se  or  barn  shoi;!d  catch  fire. 
Tie  same  difflcultu-s  will  face  him  in  his  cfTcrts  to  get  help  be- 
frre  his  heme  is  burned  to  the  cround  In  all  thoso  emersencles, 
wlilch  so  often  arise  m  the  count  y  the  farmer's  life  or  property 
may  depend  on  the  condition  of  a  r^ad 

Mr.  Combs,  Your  mention  of  fann  accidents  reminds  me 
ol  another  n^n  whose  livelihood  is  Ereatly  affected  by  the  reads 
Ir  his  territory.  I  refer  to  the  country  doctor.  Improved  roads 
ttake  It  fxjsslble  for  him  to  extend  his  practice  over  a  much  greater 
aica  and  to  cover  more  territory  m  \rss  time,  not  to  mention  the 
rJductiOn  in  the  depreciation  cf  i.ts  autrmobUc,  The  doctor, 
incidentally,  is  only  i:  ne  cf  the  r-iral  busine&s  and  prci'e.i.'.ional 
rren  who  are  bcjicfitcd  by  an  af!eq'.;ate  program  fcr  icccnriary 
rtads 

Mr,  STrr,^N  Yrs,  greater  prciper-.ty  for  the  farmer  will  always 
rrean  greater   pry-pT!: y   for   the   pe--i  n.s   he   patronizes, 

Mr  COMS.S  Ar.d  tl  at  :>  not  v.[\.  Better  roads  mean  increased 
traffic  and  mcrea-ed  'ra'lir  rr~.ean3  a  pr"p 'rt:>.  n-Tc  increas,.'  in  the 
potential  sales  of  the  smaIl-to,vn  merchLint  The  tourist  industry 
his  in  recent  years  become  cf  treinencl  nis  importance  in  America. 
T3unsts  are  the  main  source  of  Inrome  for  communities  in  many 


sections  of  the   co\inti 


Yet   there   are   many   beautiful   and   liia- 


tcirlc  spots  which  have  never  received  any  cf  this  trade  because 
ol   the  d. faculties  involved  m  reaching  them  over  poor  roads. 

Mr.  Stefan  You  are  exactly  right.  Mr.  Combi,  our  vacationing 
Americans,  no  matter  how  intent  they  may  be  on  seeing  all  the 
a- tractions  which  cur  eovnty  ofTers,  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
their  autom.obiles  and  trailers  Into  section.s  where  the  condition 
o;  the  roads  makes  driving  unpleasant,  expen.slve.  and  often  dan- 
gerous. It  is  only  natural  that  the  section.s  of  tlie  country  with 
the  best  roads  will  be  fa'.xred  by  this  coiistantJy  growing  army  of 
tcurists 

Mr  Combs  And  the  re.'^uU  Is  that  th?  busine-ssmen  In  the 
communities  located  on  unimproved  roads  are  losing  their  right- 
ful share  of  the  trade  of  these  tourists 

Mr  Stefan  The  tourists  them.selves.  Mr  Coombs,  are  also  losers, 
tlirough  their  inability  to  visit  some  <,{  the  Nation's  most  Inter- 
Ktlng  and  beautiful  spots  without  su3rer:ng  all  the  inconveniences 
and  hardsh  ps  of  travel  over  rcuzh   roads 

Mr  Combs  Yes;  I  am  well  .iware  of  this  loss  to  those  of  us 
who  like  to  motor  for  pleasure  For  a  Sundav  afternoon's  ride 
most  cf  us  prefer  to  get  away  fr,jm  the  main  arteries  where 
d:-lvlng  is  uncomfortable  and  uyo  exacting  I  know  that  when 
I  go  riding  I  like  to  turn  off  the  mam  hichways  and  go  to  the 
back  roads  where  thtre  is  peace  and  quiet  instead  of  hurry  and 
ccmgestlcn.  But  th^  is  only  poss-ble  if  the  rural  roads  are  good 
reads. 

Mr  Stetan  We  miUst  not  overlook  the  tremendous  social  effect 
which  improved  farm-to-marke'  rnad-s  will  have  on  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  Tlie  places  unmedi.uely  adjacent  to  big  cities  are 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  F^or  .many  years  the  movement  In 
this  country  ha.s  been  as-ay  from  tlie  farms  But  with  better 
roads  in  rural  sections,  electricity,  wat^^r.  and  other  improvements 
will  soon  follow  As  a  result  more  people  will  .-^eek  homes  in  the 
country,  thus  rehevlrg  congestion  in  the  big  cities  and  helping 
to  distribute  the  cro-vth  In  population  more  equally  throughout 
the  48  States,  particularly  In  th»  Midwest 

Mr,  Combs.  Yes.  sir.  I  am  quite  certam  that  whether  we  live  In 
the  city,  towTi,  or  country,  we  all  hat-e  verv  Erocd  reasons  for  striv- 
ing for  the  im.provement   of   the  Nations   farm-to-market  roads. 

Mr  Stefan  That  is  very  tpje  Mr  Co.mes,  and  I  am  equally  cer- 
Uin  that  when  all  the  advantages  which  result  from  good  sec- 
ondary roads — S'^cial,  culturvl  and  econormc-  -are  added  together. 
It  will  be  found  that  V.'.ey  immea.su'-ably  outweigh  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  cc.'^ts  of  an  adequate  farm-to-market  sys- 
tem. I  want  to  say,  m  cl  ^smg  that  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  had  a  part  in  the  recent  prssa^e  of  the  Cartwright  highway  bill 
In  the  House  of  Reprcs/^ntativf-s  As  ycu  know,  it  provides  $25.- 
000.000  fcr  farm-to-market  roads  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  and  the 
same  amount  fcr  the  fL-.cal  year  1941  This  legislation  Is  un- 
doubtedly of  far-rerichine  importan^-e  to  the  farm  population  oX 
the  State  of  Nebrasita  and  the  oUier  atates  in  the  Unioa. 
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Work  Relief  and  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1938 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Democratic  platform 
states:  "We  believe  that  unemployment  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  that  it  is  an  inescapable  obligation  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  meet  it  in  a  national  way." 

In  5  years  the  Congress  accomplished  much  in  the  way 
of  human  legislation  enacted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
leader  of  our  party.  President  Roosevelt. 

Shall  we  save  human  Americans'  lives  or  balance  the 
Budget?  By  all  means  protect  human  rights.  It  is  the 
paramount  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  citizens 
of  our  great  American  Nation.  While  our  critics  clamor 
about  "too  much  spending  and  lending  in  the  new  emer- 
gency relief  measure"  why  did  they  not  clamor  back  in 
1929-33 — the  years  of  the  Republican  deficits  and  unbal- 
anced budgets?  They  said  nothing  then  about  the  Con- 
stitution but  now  they  wrap  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  that  organic  in.strument  and  want  the  money  for  relief 
allotted  to  the  States. 

President  Roosevelt's  interpretation  of  our  Constitution 
compares  with  that  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  stated: 

THE   FEDSIAL    PLAN 

The  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  themselves,  for  their  own  Government,  and 
not  for  the  government  of  the  Individual  States  •  •  •  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  framed  such  a  Government  for  the  United 
Stat(  s  as  they  supposed  •  •  •  be^t  calculated  to  promote 
their  Interests  "  (John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  ol  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Cotirt,  January  1833.) 

So  our  great  President  believes  the  Constitution  Is  meant 
to  serve  all  the  people  and  not  meant  SlS  a  strait  jacket. 
Do  not  forget  our  Nation  was  a  very  sick  patient  in  1933, 
^Aith  the  banks  closing  all  over  the  country,  the  railroads 
and  bixsiness  bankrupt  and  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Well, 
Uncle  Sam  gave  each  of  them  a  financial  blood  transfusion, 
and  saved  the  financial  institutions  who  held  16^^  percent 
of  the  millions  of  home  owners'  mortgages.  That  financial 
help  was  all  right  then,  but  they  failed  to  use  that  money 
to  promote  security  to  all.  So  now  the  Nation  is  down  sick 
again. 

Here  is  some  food  for  thought  for  the  critics  of  our  Repub- 
lican minority. 

Let  us  took  at  the  Republican  record  before  1933 

Bank.s  closed  In — 

1921 605 

1S22 367 

1923 646 

1924 T75 

1926 618 

1927 ^ 669 

1928 499 

1929 e£>9 

1930 1.352 

1931 2,  294 

1932 1.456 

1933 4,000 

The  total  number  of  14,820  banks  closed  during  the  12 
golden  Republican  years. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  record  of  the  New  Deal.  In  1934 
only  54  banks  failed,  and  the  depositors  got  their  money  up 
to  $5,000  at  once.  In  1935  only  44  banks  failed,  and  the 
depositors  pot  their  money.  In  1936  only  34  banks  failed, 
and  the  depositors  got  their  money.  In  1937  only  71  banks 
failed,  and  the  depositors  got  their  money. 

Thus  in  4  years  of  the  New  Deal,  under  Roosevelt,  the 
total  number  of  banks  That  failed  was  203,  far  less  than  the 
number  of  failures  in  any  1  year  of  the  "old  deal"  'So  that 


while  the  New  Deal  may  not  suit  certain  bankers,  it  quite 
obviously  suits  their  millions  of  depositors  who  have  not 
forgotten  that  many  of  those  same  bankers  fought  the 
deposit  insurance  which  now  protects  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  45.000,000  persons  who  are 
employable  in  the  United  States,  of  which  approximately 
12.000,000  are  unemployed  at  present. 

The  President  seeks,  -and  is  ccxjperating  with  the  captains 
of  big  business  and  industry,  in  planning  for  another  blood 
transfusion  to  increase  consuming  power  and  resultant  prt>- 
duction.  This  is  no  time  for  quibbling.  The  country  is  in 
need  of  government  help  in  this  recession  emergency.  Wc 
have  to  coordinate  ail  elements  of  our  democratic  economic 
system  that  it  may  function  more  efficiently  for  all  con- 
cerned in  this  crisis.  Tu-elve  million  families  are  crying  out 
for  work  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  We  will  not 
let  them  down. 

TKZ   INDUSTSIAI.    ACE    AEKnTES 

When  we  note  the  inventive  genius  emploj^ed  in  the  tech- 
nological development  absorbed  in  our  American  economic 
structure,  we  must  realize  it  was  difficult  for  labor  to  keep 
pace  with  the  drastic  forces  rapidly  displacing  them  in  in- 
dustry. That  modem  history  reveals  the  age  of  machinery 
entering  our  life  •  •  •  then  we  realize  manpower  had 
to  yield  to  horsepower  *  •  •  and  next  horsepower  was 
superseded  by  steam  aiid  electricity.  To  top  all  these  new 
inventions  off  we  find  industry  and  business  was  revolu- 
tionized by  the  marvelous  development  in  communications 
through  the  telephone  and  telegraph  and  the  mastery  of  the 
air  in  transportation.  Our  daily  lives  were  vastly  changed 
oy  inventive  geniUS. 

Today  we  have  the  concentration  of  men  and  wcmien  in 
industry,  money,  and  machinery,  controlled  t)y  the  invention 
of  the  di'namo  and  the  assembly  line,  in  the  dense  conges- 
tion of  manufacturing  plants  and  industrial  cities.  That 
old-time  self-reliance  of  tlie  individual  was  forced  to  give 
way  to  those  technological  changes  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. When  you  visualize  the  networks  of  steel  and  concrete 
highways  which  carry  the  products  of  remote  farms,  forests, 
and  mines  to  the  market  i^eu^es,  you  can  then  realize  the 
vast  displacement  of  labor  that  took  place,  without  planning 
for  reallocating  labor  in  the  economic  structure,  to  bn lance 
it  and  secure  economic  equilibrium.  If  private  industry 
failed  to  recognize  their  fallacy  in  increasing  profit  through 
lessening  costs  of  production  by  use  of  machinery,  thereby 
causing  a  reduction  In  the  numt)€r  of  workers  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  unemployed,  with  the  resulting  decrease 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer,  then  Industry 
must  be  .shown  the  error  of  its  ways  by  the  Government. 
This  resolution,  providing  for  additional  relief  for  1939  Is 
meritorious,  constructive,  and  deserves  the  support  of  all. 


Edward  A.  Kenncy 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

OF  NEW  JE»SEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,   1938 

On    the    life,    character,    and    public    service    of    Hon.    Edwaxo    A. 
Kennet.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
friend,  who,  throughout  his  life,  has  given  of  himself  in 
service  to  others.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation 
will  miss  our  late  colleague,  Edward  A.  Kenkey. 

As  I  attended  the  funeral  services  of  my  friend,  and  saw 
the  hundreds  of  people  who  gathered  there  from  all  walks 
of  life,  I  realized  that  here,  indeed,  is  reward  for  good  works 
well  don£.  For  these  people  came  to  bless  their  friend  aikd 
helper  on  his  way  to  his  Maker.     Tliey  came  sincerely. 
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plunged  into  frriff  for  the  loss 
whelmed  in  gratitude  for  the  maliy 
helped  them.    His  splendid  examc 
contribute  much  to  make  the  wor 

I  p«>iLse  to  offer  comfort,  and 
to  Mrs    Kenney.  his  bereaved 
devoted  hu.nband  who  cherished 

Mr   Spt^aker.  our  departed 
trloua,  and  conscientious  Membfr 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  thoap 
He  served   with  distinction  on 
Commerce  Committee,  one  of  the 
ol  this  House,  and  his  colleaRues 
rame  lo  admire  him  for  the  fine 
mind. 

His  collearvirs  from  the  State  of 
him  b<\«;t  for  his  service  to  his 
trut  (if  great  Importance  to  the  I 
dustry,  the  employers  of  men  and 
Edward  A  Kcnnby  »  sympathetic 
mltlee  and  in  this  House  strovi 
equality  of  rlrhts  and  opportuntt 

Deeply  interested  In  his  country 
Memt)er  gave  much  of  his  time 
and  practice  in  an  effort  to  lift 
Ingman  the  heavy  burdens  of 
He  dhKl  with  hb  work  unflnlahec 
haw  no  doubt  that  hla  efforta 
of  his  fellow  men 

I  believe  It  was  Pericles  whr 
funernJ  apf^ches.  declaring  that 
bwn  great  they  should  be  honoret 
of  Edwaiio  a  KrNwioY  were  great 
gtXHlness  have  e«tobli5hed  for  him. 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 

His  life  was  full  of  useful  d 
giUded  by  the  inspiration  that 
in  the  directing  hand  of  an  all 
powerful  Providence.     Ood  has 
and  he  h&a  Joined  his  Heavenly 


their  friend,   and  over- 

ways  In  which  he  had 

le  will  live  after  him  and 

d  more  kind. 

ssmipathy  of  this  House, 

who  knew  him  as  a 

dearly. 

was  an  able,  Indus- 

of  Congress  who  gained 

who  came  to  know  him. 

Interstate  and  Foreiign 

important  committees 

who  sat  with  him  there 

qualities  of  his  keen  leigal 


New  Jersey  probably  knew 
te.    Coming  from  a  dis- 

atlon's  commerce  and  in- 
the  men  employed  fotand 

helper,  who,  both  In  com- 
to  obtain   for   them   an 
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Of 
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IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RK 


Wedneadav.  Apr\J  20.  1938 


the  nf«>.  chftr»rt«r,  and  public 
OooowiN   lull!  a  rtrprpMntatlvt 


■scv«  n 


Mr   SNELX*.     Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Philif  Arnold  Ooodwik,  was 
rwentallve  from  the  Twenty 
of  New  York  when  a  persistent 
His  passing  was  a  severe  shock 
Congress  and  to  his  district 
for  his  sterling  qualities. 

Phil  Oooowtn.  as  he  would 
tially  a  businessman,  and  he 
to  play  in  the  discharge  of  his  du 
he  readily  became  Identified  as  a 
applyinc  the  same  methods  and 
aa  legislator  as  thoae  employed 
ments  at  home  where  he  was 
probity  and  uprightness  of 

Phil  Oooowix  was  versatile 
from  a  business  school  and  this 
tnt  stood  him  In  stead  in  manj 
•DOn  became  recognised  as  a  man 


s  welfare,  our  departed 

a  study  of  fiscal  thoory 

industry  and  the  work- 

taxaltlon  which  re.st  upon  them. 

as  we  all  must  do,  bat  I 

(Contributed  to  the  welfare 

doubted    the    wi<^dum    of 

where   men's   deed.s   hn"e 

In  deed  only.    The  deed.s 

,  and  their  greatness  nnd 

on  earth,  a  hallowed  pinoe 

served  or  served  with. 

He  was  prompted  find 

es  from  an  abiding  faith 

wise,  all-loving,   and  all- 

}repared  n  place  for  him, 

F  ither  there. 


Goodwin 


»RF.SENTATIVKS 


Mr-viM  of  Hon    Ptiti.re  A*»ou 
from  the  State  or  New  York 


late  colleague  and  friend. 

sending  his  third  term  as  Rep- 

th  Congressional  District 

illness  took  him  from  us. 

ind  loss  to  his  friends  in 
where  be  was  greatly  beloved 


haire  us  call  him,  was  essen- 

broitht  his  experience  as  such 

ies  here.    In  his  first  term 

level-headed  businessman 

ligh  standards  to  his  work 

1 1  his  multifarious  enga«e- 

8>  highly  respected  for  his 

chara  iter. 

ii  business.     He  graduated 

kind  of  education  and  train- 

buslness  enterprises.     He 

of  excellent  judgment,  and 


withal  one  in  whom  could  he  placed  absolute  trust  and  con- 
fidence. 

His  business  enterprises  covered  a  wide  range — bridge  build- 
ins.  owner  of  a  lunibor  ccinpany,  president  and  director  of 
a  national  bank,  vice  president  of  a  nulling  and  supply  com- 
pany, founder  and  president  of  th"  Goodwin-Griswold,  Inc.. 
president  of  'he  chamber  of  commerce  of  his  home  town  of 
Coxsackie,  and  he  was  identified  prominently  with  many 
civic,  frn'ernal.  and  io1umou.s  activities  in  his  community. 
Indeed,  there  was  hardly  a  movement  in  business  and  social 
elrclei  in  wh'ch  he  nid  ncv  t;ike  a  prominent  Interest  and 
part.  Truly  he  was  a  hading  citr/en  In  the  true  sense  in 
every  deparrment  nf  life,  the  'yp«^  that  h.as  led  In  the  building 
of  America,  both  spiriiuully  and  materially 

Phil  Qooowin  wa.s  of  a  mudest,  reiirina;  nature,  yet  strong 
In  hi.s  fiersonallty  and  in  h.is  political  and  religious  convic- 
tions He  wu.s  not  doRmatic.  }io\ve\er.  but  wa.s  tolertxnt  of 
the  views  and  opmion.s  of  tho.se  who  mlnht  dllTer  with  htm. 
He  was  unacquainted  \v:'h  exprd cncy  and  h.ited  sham  and 
hypccrl.sy,  Prail  in  bodv  but  nntgid  ui  spirit,  he  commanded 
affection  and  e.sieeni  in  frlend.s  and  the  respect  of  enemies 
If  he  had  any  Hi.s  .serMce  in  the  House,  all  too  brief,  but  of 
the  average  lenufh.  \va.s  filled  with  deeds  and  kindly 
acLs  and  with  work  for  fiis  c.)n.stituent.s  and  the  country  that 
endeared  him  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  and  to  come 
under  the  benign  influence  of  fhi.s  fine,  courtly  gentleman. 


'I'he  .Fudiciiiry 

KXTKX.^KJN  OF  UKMAKK3 


HON,  M,  M,  LOGAN 
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ADDUrSH  llY   CJIIKK  Jt  sritK  HfClHEli    MAY    13.   1038 


Mr,  IXiGAN,  Mr  Pre.sid 'iit  there  ha.s  be*'n  so  much 
newspaper  comment  reiardinir  the  uddre.ss  recently  delivered 
by  the  Chief  Ji^tic  ot  th(>  I'n'.-d  Htaloa  that  I  a.sk  unanl- 
mou.-i  consent  to  have  pnntod  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
his  address  in  full  a.s  ii  .ipix  .us  in  the  Wa&hinglon  Post  of 
today. 

Thi-re  bcinj/  no  obji'ct.on,  'Iv  uddies.s  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  fDllo'As 

i/:otn    tlif   ^^^l^!.0'•^,!^    J'o»t     Mi»y    n.    1D38] 
Hi:-»D   cir   yifnr.v«r    Hi-.m  n    >.J'■^.M  •,;,  ns    KxisirNrr    or   Ant    OKKATXt 

NrrD      AT      I'RtoUNT      lUAN        llllijJ'tLr     IU«      JeOKlAL     TRADITION      UF 

iMrARTiAi  rrt  ' 

TIk'  iulflrf-«  hy  Chiff  Tu^tir*.  Hut'tifji  ixtori"  the  Amrrlcsn  Law 
IriHluutc  niri'Mn^'  si'Ktp'sir,    r:',l  ja* 

'•When  uruliT  'lir  )»rrM!:<-!^  y  uf  Mr  Tuft,  It  wu«  HUgurnted  that 
thP  auprnnr  Cuur*  ^hi ');<!  li;i' ->  .i  Hcp'^rat.-  tiuiUliiin  Chief  Justiro 
Whltj-  Htr-ir.j^ly  nhjcrtrfl  Aiviii.i.'  'ifhiT  nr  'und«  hr  fcarrd  that  the 
rrmovnl  (^f  thr  Coxirt  frfini  tin*  CnpMdl  iiu-Vit  (>\U3r  a  Icmb  of  pub- 
lic UUprfMt  Ttu'  Co'ii'  '.viiulri  bo  ;.suI,i'im1  arul  rnlKhf,  lofKely  b« 
Unorrd  .So  t.ir  as  I  rjiu  Mi(!,:«<  'rmu  tr,o  murse  of  ovpnl.*.  that 
foar  hii^  riDt  ti'on  r'".T!:/i'(!  Nrr  I  >  W"  l.v -k  vl'-itors  Our  records 
-how  rh.n  -V'T  Hfl  OOO  vi-i-rd  tlv  Sv;;irr'tMc  Tinirt  niilldlnK  during  trio 
month  i-f  ,^^rll    nnd  ;ii    1   rinv   Mw  loinituT  wm  nearly  7.000. 

■'T  .mv  fi):-.(1  of  rr'al'.ink^  tiM'  I'nf,  H;r,Tni  Coriion,  of  Cornell 
Univt'rsltv,  a  cll'<MiH'ui.«ih"d  schoUr  (.f  \:\n  day,  on  returning  to 
Ilhnra  from  n  visit  '  >  .Now  y,  rk  wtuTe  hf  \u\({  wiinesRod  a  lavish 
prfxliu.lion  of  .i  pl.iy  r-f  s>.;iki-  fiear-v  rci)frw^4.rt  to  Fome  dlsnp- 
(Kiintnient  'Why'  h"  said,  •\Ah»-n  the  curtain  r'lse  the  audience 
appi.iudrd  th.e  sce.fry  I  lnia.;U.e  that  the  uudlence  was  really 
interi-slcd  in  the  H-iiina  beca'.-,c  ul    '  h.?ir  interi'st  in  the  drama. 

PAYS  TRIiaTE   TO    TWO   RKTIUKD  JCSTICES 

The   wnrk   of   thf   Court    contn.ue.'*   in    volume    and   ImportAnce. 

When  we  be,'an  t';c  present  r.T-"<:v  i>ti  M-iy  2,  i;ur  sfatisMra  showed 
that,  we  had  r;i«pos.-(l  {';:r:r.:  rh''  pres,  r.t  tc-m  of  878  cases  as 
ngalnst  820  in  the  cnrres:u>!:(i:n.,;  period  "f  :r(,st  term.  The  number 
of  ca.'«es  on  our  docteeia  !;.ul  incrci.s-d  tins  teim  bv  6.5  We  expect 
to  adjourri  iit.  t.'ie  end  of  thi.s  n.uu-.U  with  aU  umea  dispoaod  of 
which  were  leady  for  licaiontj. 
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"The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  retirement  of  two  of  our  most 
eminent  Judges,  W*Ul8  Van  Devanter  and  Georgre  Sutherland.  I 
cannot  tillow  this  opportunity  to  pfiss  without  a  tribute  to  their 
service.  Justice  Van  Devanter  began  his  Judicial  career  about  49 
years  ago  as  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming.  His 
service  on  the  Federal  bench  began  in  1903  as  circuit  Judge  in  the 
eighth  circuit,  and  in  1911  he  came  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  this  body  of  judges  and  lawyers  of  the 
vast  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Court  which,  un£j)ectacular 
and  hence  largely  unnoticed  by  the  press  and  the  public,  goes  on 
from  day  to  day,  demanding  unremitting  lnd\istry  and  technical 
competence.  The  public  are  naturally  Interested  in  the  great 
divisive  cases  In  constitutional  law,  but  these  are  few  and  con- 
stitute but  a  small  part  of  the  burden  which  the  Court  constantly 
bears.  In  the  discharge  of  its  work,  the  conference  of  the  Court 
is  of  the  greatest  Imporuncc.  aa  there  the  Court  discusses  and 
dectde.s  the  cases  which  have  been  heard  and  passes  upon  the 
applications  for  permission  to  be  heard.  It  was  in  that  conference 
that  Justice  Van  Devanter's  wide  eipertence.  his  precise  kno'*ledge. 
his  accurate  mffnory.  and  his  capacity  for  clear  eljcidation  of 
precedent  and  principle  contributed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Court's  busineas.  And.  aside  from  bis  broad 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities  for  special 
training  in  public-land  law,  which  made  his  participation  In  that 
clBM  of  cases  of  peculiar  value.  Pew  Judges  in  our  history  have 
rivaled  him  in  fitness  by  reason  of  learning,  ■kill,  and  temperament 
fur  the  Judicial  oflice. 

BATS  KESPBCT  FOR  COURT   MUST  RX  P&SSXRVXD 

"Justice  Sutherland  came  to  the  Court  after  a  notable  public 
career  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Like  Justice  Van  EK'vanter,  he  had  his  train- 
ing In  the  West,  and  he  was  famUlar  with  all  the  peculiar  problems 
Of  the  new  States  formed  from  our  great  western  acquisitions.  He 
had  a  special  aptitude  for  the  law.  and  his  powers  of  analysis  and 
exposition,  his  Industry  and  Ihomughness,  have  made  his  Judicial 
opinions  a  highly  important  part  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  Court. 
Be  has  been  the  embodiment  of  Judicial  integrity  -"OoncclenMous 
and  Independent  Bearing  his  full  share  of  the  work  of  the  Court, 
unnngglnR  In  his  labors,  he  never  failed  in  courtesy,  and  his  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  his  rare  ability  as  a  raconteur  made  his  cora- 
panlonhhlp  one  of  the  special  privileges  of  the  Intimate  asstx-latlon 
of  the  members  of  the  Court,  We  honor  these  Judgeit  in  their  re- 
tirement, and  we  cherish  the  memory  of  their  fidelity  tu  tiie  beat 
traditions  of  the  bench 

"I  question  If  there  is  any  greater  need  at  this  time  than  con- 
tinued respect  for  the  judicial  tradition  of  independence  and  im- 
partiality It  Is  In  the  judicial  process  that  wc  find  the  most  de- 
veloped and  systematic  effort  of  a  democratic  community  to  main- 
tain the  Interests  of  justice  by  opposing  reason  to  passion,  ac- 
cepted principles  to  unbridled  discretion,  and  the  requirements  of 
fair  piny  to  the  favoritism  or  tyranny  of  jxjwer.  Tlie  defects  In 
judicial  administrations,  which  have  made  the  public  critical  and 
restive,  nnd  which  sometimes  have  obscured  In  public  estimation 
the  Sfrvlce  of  the  courts,  have  b(«en  due  In  part  to  the  law  and  In 
part  to  lawyers  and  Judges.  The  law  has  lacked  clarity,  has  main- 
tained an  unnecessarily  complex  procedure,  and  has  permitted 
obstacles  to  be  Interposed  to  the  prompt  disposition  of  conlro- 
verslos.  Too  many  lawyers  have  made  the  jiractlce  of  their  art  a 
display  of  skill  In  avoldliig  or  delaying  the  determination  of  case»» 
on  their  merits  by  reatjrt  to  technical  obstructions.  And.  here  and 
there,  we  find  a  judge  who  by  pettiness,  petulance,  arbitrary  con- 
duct or  procrastination  In  rendering  decisions,  has  brought  hlH 
ofnce  Into  disrepute.  Despite  all  the  just  ermplalnts  addressed  to 
these  shortcomings,  the  Judicial  tradition  still  stands  forth  In  toftl- 
mony  to  the  endeavor  of  the  people  to  be  just  and  to  maintain 
their  riKhta  against  the  varied  upporlunltles  for  partially  and 
oppression  In  admlnlMtratton. 

"You  have  been  busy  for  yeara  In  the  undertaking  to  reduce  the 
eomplexltles  of  the  law,  to  give  it,  so  far  as  possible,  needed  clarity 
and  simplicity,  and  the  value  of  your  efforts  te  receiving  Increas- 
ing recognition  as  the  courts  use  and  cite  the  restatements  Issued 
by  this  Institute.  Judicial  councils  In  a  number  of  States  are 
watching  and  appraising  the  work  of  the  courts.  In  the  Pederal 
sphere,  the  Supreme  Court,  some  time  ago,  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1933,  formulated  rules  which  have  expedited  proceedings 
on  appeals  In  criminal  cases.  Recently  the  Supreme  Court  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  under  the  act  of  1934,  a  body  of  rules  of 
dvll  procedure  so  aa  to  provide  one  form  of  civil  action  and  pro- 
cedure for  both  cases  In  equity  and  actions  at  law.  To  make  this 
possible  the  Supreme  Court  enlisted  the  services  of  a  distinguished 
body  of  practicing  lawyers  and  professors  of  law  who  had  spectal- 
iBed  in  the  study  of  procedure.  Their  proposals  were  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  country  and  have 
been  widely  discussed  and  approved.  The  Supreme  Court  examined 
these  proposals  nnd  with  certain  changes  adopted  them.  Under 
the  statute  they  are  to  go  Into  effect  after  the  close  of  the  present 
session  unless  Congress  shall  provide  otherwise.  Thus  in  tlie 
recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a  series  of  outstanding  efforts  t-o 
remedy  the  defect,*  in  the  law.  so  far  as  these  are  responsible  for 
unnecessary  obstacles  to  obtaining  as  speeidy  Justice  as  is  con- 
ilatent  with  a  fair  and  full  hearing. 

PROMPT   DISPOSmON    OP  CASES   WOTEWORTHT 

"With  respect  to  the  Federal  courts  also,  the  jtjdlclal  conference 
of  senior  circuit  judges  annually  considers  the  state  of  the  work 
in  the  various  districts  and  circuits  and  recommends  such  addi- 


tional Judges  as  seem  to  be  required.  The  progrees  In  the  prompt 
disposition  of  cases  Is  noteworthy  and  moet  gratifying.  Tlie  last 
repiort  o*  the  Judicial  conference  shows  a  greater  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  trial  dockets  are  said  t«  be  current;  that  la, 
where  all  cases  in  which  issue  has  been  Joined  and  which  ar« 
ready  for  trial  are  disposed  of  not  later  than  the  term  following 
the  Joinder  of  Issue,  except  cases  continued  at  the  request  of  coun- 
sel. It  appears  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1934  there  were  only  81 
districts  of  which  that  could  be  said;  in  1935,  46  districts;  In  1936, 
51  distrlcU;  while  in  1937  the  Attorney  General's  repxxt  ahowed 
that  the  work  of  the  di.strict  courts  was  thus  current  in  68  ctf  the 
84  districts,  exclusive  of  the  District  of  Columbia  That  report 
also  showed  that  the  same  condition  prevailed  in  some  divisions  of 
four  other  districts  and  as  to  certain  tirpes  of  bualneas  In  five  other 
districts  In  some  districts  equity  cases  may  be  tried  even  between 
terms  if  ready.  The  survey  made  by  the  judicial  conference  clearly 
Indlcitted  that  the  question  of  delays  in  the  trial  of  cases  after 
Joinder  of  Issue  was  one  that  should  be  cons^lered  with  respect  to 
particular  districts  nnd  afforded  no  Just  groand  for  general  criti- 
cism of  the  work  of  the  district  courts.  Recommendations  for 
additional  Judges  to  make  possible  the  more  prompt  disposition  of 
work  In  congested  districts  are  now  pending  In  Coiigreas.  The 
Judicial  conference  Is  an  institution  of  great  promise,  whose  super- 
visory functions  could  wisely  be  extended. 

"Still  the  prime  neoesaity  of  making  the  judicial  machinery  work 
to  the  best  advantage  Is  the  able  and  Industrious  judge,  quallGed  by 
training,  experience,  and  temperament  for  his  ofllce.  He  can  ac- 
complish mucli  with  a  poor  procedural  system  and  the  Improw- 
ment  In  rules  procedure  vastly  Increases  his  opportunity  We  are 
fortunate  in  the  great  number  of  such  judge*  Uiat  we  have 
throughout  the  country,  and  only  the  Ill-informed  or  ill-disposed 
would  overlook  that  fact.  It  is  the  exceptions  among  the  judgea, 
who  with  their  conspicuous  Incptnees.  do  the  harm,  nnd  they  need 
•uch  admonition  as  it  may  t>e  practicable  to  give  under  our  lystem. 
But  the  maintenance  of  the  standards  of  Judlclnl  ofllce  rest  chlelTy 
with  the  electorate  where  Judges  are  elected  and  with  the  appoint- 
Inp  power,  where  they  are  uppoltited,  and  In  both  relatloiii  a 
vigilant  bar  through  Its  organised  effort  to  secure  good  judgM 
should  exercise  and  constantly  seek  to  exercise,  a  potent  Influence. 
The  bar  In  each  community  well  know  who  are  fitted  by  ability  and 
character  for  the  work  of  the  courts. 

CrtM  MtrLTTPl-lCATlOW  OF  rSDIRAL  AOINCTM 

"Tivere  la  another  relation  In  which  the  judicial  tradition  hat.  and 
should  have  IncreHslngly,  a  helpful  Influence,  The  complexttte* 
of  our  modern  life  have  brought  into  play  rules  of  condvict  which 
demand  for  their  rnturoeuu-nt  new  machinery,  and  It  results  Uiat  A 
host  of  controversies  as  to  public  and  private  right  are  not  being 
decided  In  courts.  The  multiplication  of  administrative  agencies 
Is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  our  time.  As  I  said  some  yeara 
ago.  the  demand  for  such  agencies  arise*  from  "a  deepening  con- 
viction of  the  impoteticy  of  legUl»tur«<a  with  respect  to  some  of  th« 
must  Important  dcpartinenU  of  law  making.  Oomplalnu  must  be 
heard,  expert  Investigations  oonUucted,  complex  situations  duUb- 
eratcly  and  Impartially  anslyaied,  and  legislative  rules  intelllgenlly 
adapt«'d  lo  a  myriad  of  insianoes  failing  within  a  gent-ral  ciaM  " 
AdmlnUlratlve  agencies  "Informed  by  experience,'  and  which 
have  shown  their  citpaclty  for  dealing  exj>erlly  with  Intricate  prob- 
lems, as.  for  uxHinple.  in  the  case  of  the  Intersute  Oormueri  e  Com- 
mlwilon.  hnvc  won  a  very  high  degree  of  public  respect.  I  notlo* 
that  there  is  a  u-ndency.  In  liie  desire  to  emphaslaM?  the  ImporUuioe 
of  obtaining  flexlhlUty  and  cxpertm«s  In  piu-tlcular  classes  of  cases, 
to  dcprecliiUi  the  work  of  the  courts  and  by  comparison  to  exalt  ad- 
mlnistrutivc  boards  and  oommlswlons.  Such  efforU  are  ahort- 
Hlghted  nnd  arc  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  suitable  dsvelopnoent 
of  administrative  agencies  It  must  i>e  remembered  that  to  the 
courU  the  community  still  looks  for  the  standards  of  judicial  oon- 
durt  Tlio  controversies  within  the  range  of  adminlatratlve  ac- 
tion may  be  different  and  extremely  Important,  and  ihey  may  oall 
for  a  particular  type  of  experience  and  special  methods  of  inquiry, 
but  tiie  spirit  which  should  animate  that  action,  if  the  administra- 
tive authority  Is  to  be  properly  exercised,  must  be  the  spirit  of  tb« 
just  judge.  Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  courts,  and  whatever 
the  need  of  administrative  bodies.  It  Is  still  the  oourU  which  stand 
out  as  tlie  exemplars  of  the  tradition  of  Independence  and  impar- 
tiality. This  is  becuuse  judicial  Institutions,  as  we  understand  and 
support  them,  have  won  their  place  and  established  their  stand- 
ards through  the  historic  contest  against  the  abuses  of  power.  8o 
far  as  it  Is  htunanly  possible  under  the  conditions  of  democratld 
organization,  judges  are  as  a  class  supposed  to  be  removed  from 
political  influence,  to  be  guided  by  principle  and  not  by  sentiment 
or  passion,  and  habitually  to  adhere  to  the  requirements  of  ths 
law  in  a  conscientious  endeavor  to  ascertain  and  apply  them.  This 
tradition  should  be  cherished  and  not  weakened  by  disparaging 
the  Institutions  which  embody  It.  Judicial  work  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  those  who  ore  responsible  for  Its  results  are  Identified. 
The  Judge  who  decides  stands  before  the  public  as  responsible  for 
tlie  decision. 

"The  community  cannot  afford  to  depreciate  the.ie  accepted  stand- 
ards or  to  Ignore  the  processes  by  which  they  are  maintained. 
Administrative  agencies,  which  we  earnestly  desire  to  succeed  in 
discharging  their  Important  tasks  according  to  the  basic  require- 
ments of  their  authority,  will  achieve  that  end  to  the  sxtent 
that  they  perform  their  work  with  the  recognized  reaponslbUlty 
which  attaches  to  judges  and  with  the  impartiality  and  Independ- 
ence  which   is   associated   with   the   judicial   ofllce.     Dellberatlcnv. 
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filrr«*s     cca«c!entl0U3    appraisal    of 
corclinK    to    thr    facus     and    the    lmp4rlia.l 
Whetfu-r   ihe  n)rnraver»ie?»  are  decld4d 
litr»iivp    tribunals.    thes«    are    the 
law   is  naught  but  wordn.  nave  aa 

Wp   canuut   change   human    natu^ 
tion  in  ihf  diacharge  ot  duty  eith 
»•»•  hold  strongly  to  our  standards, 
edird.   delinquencies  will  be  suitably 
Ideal    deinaiidiQ4{    equal    Justice 


evidence,    determination*    ac- 

appUcatlon    of    the    law. 

In  the  court*  or  in  adtnun- 

■4f*8uards   of   »<x:lety      For    the 

law  la  administered. 

We  cannot  expect  perfec- 

In  or  out  of  courts.     But   If 

lefectJ*  will  jfradually  be  rem- 

rebulied,  and  the  demo<ratlc 

law    will    be    more    fully 
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The  Magazine  Rt^ral  Progress 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OFI 

or 

HON.  GEORGE 

OP  NIBRAlSKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
Friday.  May  13  {Ifgulative  day  of 


RADIO    ADORSSa    OP    HON     SHERliAN    MINTON,    UA7    12     1938 


Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President, 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcord 
tile  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr 
address   haj   special   reference   t^ 
Rural  Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
pnntcd  In  the  Record,  as  follows 

Ho 


tdd 


I  propose  to  tell  you  the  ttory  of 
the  people      The  story  today  la  aboti 
Pro^n'^aa     This  magazine  was  started 
Since  that  time  It  baa  been  stulTed  : 
people  who  live  on  the  farm  or  In 
nilnola.   Iowa.    Wlaconsln.   Mlnnesotii 
Bated    by    the    magaxine    Itself    as 
a.000.000   people   never   orxlered   this 
their   boxes  each   month.     Then  dU 
asked   to   pay   for   It      They  were 
eoat  of  the  magazine  was  f>ald  for 
Hue  and  they  would  never  be  aske<: 
have,  for  the  reason  you  will  later 

The   readers  were   told   that   the 
•tnt   free   because  the   advertisers 
magazine   had    no  ax   to   grind   In 
partt<un  and  as  free  as  the  air  you 
farmers  were  suspicious  about  the 
trlbuted  and  wrote  many  letters  to 
doubtji.    and    they    were    called    by 
Thoma-ses,"  who  were  reaasiired  time 
Bine  was  nonpartisan  and  paid  for 

Last   Friday   a  Senate   Inveetlgatl 
liaber  of  that  magazine  to  Washington 
pon partisanship.  Its  advertising,  etc 
•o  greatly  misrepresented  to  you  in 
give  you  briefly  the  evidence  brought 
gratef^iJ  to  the  National   Broadcast  l|ig 
tall  you  something  that  some 

The  evidence  at  this  hearing 
out  for  distribution  through  the  mtill 
no  ad'lreas  on   it  except   that  of 
because  of  a  regulation  of  the  Poet 
mall  tD  be  sent  out  In  this  manner 
out  Rural  Progreas  has  no  publishing 
little  (lOce  furniture  and  a  deposit 
has  been  operating  the  advertising 
of  the  expenses  cf  publication. 
has  los-t  more  than  a05 1.000. 

Evidence  further  showed  that  It 
consisiently  opposed  to  all  the  majoi 
vclt.  Ukcludtng  his  farm  program, 
like  seme  of  the  newspapers.     No: 
Tb«7    remembered   that   the   gentle 
upon  a  stone  wears  It  away.     They 
*t\xli«il  the  action  of  poison — that 
doaes  would  eventttally  destroy  som^ 
kill  the  person  to  whom  it  was  gently 
erlmlnal  who  wants  to  poison  never] 
he  always  glv<es  It  In  small  doses. 
daad.    That  Is  and  was  the  techn 
nigar-eoatad  propaganda  was  steadl^ 
lag  OB  tha  them*  that  the  Roosevelt 
lawlti«{  io  dletatarshlp — a  favortte 
tX  thia  tlma.     That  was  the 
tn  KnaU  doaaa  each  month 
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UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  20).  1938 


I  ask  unanimous  con&ent 

radio  speech  delivered  by 

MiNTONl  on  May  12.     The 

the   magazine  .Itnowr.   as 


address  was  ordered  to  be 


w  the  press  Is  used  to  deceive 

t  a  magazine  known  as  Kural 

;n  the  fall  of  1934.     Each  month 

ito  the  mall  boxes  of  2.000,000 

:\iral  communities   In  Indiana, 

Ohio,   and    Michigan,    deslg- 

aeven    pivotal    States       These 

magazine.     They   found   It   In 

n't  pay   for  It,   nor   were   they 

by   the   publisher  that   the 

the  advertisers  In  the  maga- 

to  pay  for  It.  and  they  never 


nagazlne   not   only   was  being 

I  aid    for   It    but    also   that    the 

X)lltlC3.      It    was    wholly    non- 

breathe.  so  they  said      Many 

method   by   which   It   was  dis- 

the  magazine  expressing  their 

the    magazine    the     "doubting 

and  time  again  that  the  maga- 

the  advertisers. 

committee   called  the  pub- 

and  asked  blm   about  Its 

This  Investigation  has  been 

he  nevrspapers  that  I  want  to 

out  at  this  hearing    and  I  am 

Co.  for  an  opportunity   to 

concealed  from  you. 

that  the  magazine  Is  sent 

In  these  seven  States  with 

holders.     This   is   poaslble 

<^Oce  Department  that  permits 

The  corporation  that  sends 

plant  or  any  assets  except  a 

in  bank.     During  the  time  It 

carried  did  not  pay  one- half 

It  has  been  in  operation  It 


They 
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was  not  nonpartisan  but  was 

objectives  of  President  Roose- 

weren't  violently  opposed. 

hey  were  too  smart  for  that. 

dripping    of   water   constantly 

w  what  men  know  who  have 

poison   administered   in   mild 

vital  organ  of  the  body  and 

administered.    The  smart 

gives  his  victim  a  large  doee; 

steadily.  untU  his  victim  is 

que    of   Rural    Progress.     This 

printed  In  Its  pages,  sound- 

sdmlnlstratlon  was  by  its  acts 

theme  of  the  propagandizing 

that  was  put  out  by  Rural 

igalnst  the  Roosevelt  program 
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You  sav,  "Well,  what's  wrnn^-  with  thaf  Cant  one  criticize  the 
Roosevelt  pro^rHm  or  be  :.k;a;:;.st  if'  Most  assuredly  you  can. 
That  18  the  ri'ht  of  everv  fr»f"  .^iiirncan  citl/zn  Neither  I.  nor  any 
o'her  administration  suppor^rr,  ha.-i  ar.y  objection  to  that.  The 
prnpaganda  newspaper  liav.-  told  you  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
curb  cniicism  That  s  aisother  one  of  their  many  lies.  Of  course, 
anyone  ha.s  a  right  '■o  critici;:o  this  administration,  All  we  say  Is 
that  you  have  a  ripht  to  know  where  the  oppasitlon  or  criticism 
Is  toriinig  from,  who  dirrc'.s  ir  and  who  pays  the  bill.  What  we 
do  say  is  that  no  mauai-mc.  .'^uch  .vs  Rural  Prop-ess,  or  any  other, 
ha.s  the  rii<ht  to  cieceivc  the  people  by  telling  them  falsehoods  about 
who  pays  ihf  biU.-s  of  the  ma>;a^,u.e  that  is  sent  you  free,  or  to 
tt-U  you  that  it  i.s  nonpartuaii  when  It  is  coiisLsteatly  partisan  ujd 
headed  and  handled  by  partL^ians 

Now  Irt  me  tell  you  vvher>'  their  money  came  from  to  put 
Rural  Pro>frf"vs  free  in  your  mail  tx;xefi,  whether  you  wanted  It 
or  not  I  have  ;i!readv  told  vou  the  advertisers  didn't  pay  for  It. 
They  lacked  1951  (XX)  'of  payiiikj  for  It  Where  did  the  $951,000 
come  from^  It  ramc  from  capitalist.^,  opposed  to  this  adminis- 
tration, .such  a.s  the  la'e  l-'Yank  V'anderlip,  Mrs.  Frank  Vanderllp, 
Frank  Vanderllp.  Jr  ,  Oeorijo  .\  Ball,  the  then  Republican  national 
committeeman  from  Indiana,  the  Carnation  Co.  oClcers  and  di- 
rectors of  rorpf)rations  such  as  AllLs-Chalmers.  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  In-^unince  Co  .  and  We.stinijhouse  Air  Brake  Co.  Oh, 
yes  I  almost  forEot  to  tell  you.  our  old  friend  Dr  Rumely.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  PYank  Oanneti  s  National  Committee  to  Uphold 
Constitutional  Government,  al^o  wivs  helping  to  finance  Rural 
Prot^re.se 

■you  will  remember  Dr  Rumely  as  the  man  who  was  convicted 
of  a  con.spirncy  'n  defraud  tlie  Ur.iU'd  States.  In  that  he  tried 
to  conceal  the  fact  tha*  he  had  received  $1,300,000  from  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  to  buy  and  operate  a  newspaper  to 
propatjandlze  for  the   German  Government   during   the   war. 

Thus,  yo'i  see  the  advertiser'?  weren't  paying  the  bill  by  half, 
and  the  difference  wna  be:n^'  p\ir  up  bv  wealthy  men  who  are  now, 
and  always  have  b^'Mv  opp'->^ed  to  Pre«i(lent  Roosevelt  and  his 
administration  Imagine  'h;-i»  Erroup  being  Interested  In  the 
farmers  Why  did  ihty  w:\r'.'  to  .-onceal  from  the  readers  of  Rural 
Propre.is  that  these  rl<  h  (eop'.e  oppiiscd  to  President  Roosevelt, 
were  put'lne  up  the  b:\r:k  r.:"'  The  an,<!Wer  Is  simple.  Their 
propajjanda  wotjid  never  havf  been  a<.-cepted  had  It  been  known 
that   they  wer^  payui?  the  bill 

Now  let's  look  at  lt«  allesjed  nonpartisanshlp.  The  present 
editor  and  president  of  Rural  ProcTf\s.>?  :s  E>r  Glenn  FYank.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  him  out  on  the  f.rm.  '  Is  he  an  authority  on 
farm  problems'"  No  Is  he  a  dir:  farmer""  No  Who  Is  he?  He 
was  until  a  little  over  a  year  .=it:o  prc^^ident  of  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity, but  wa,s  ousted  by  the  board  of  trustees  He  then  formed 
his  present  con  nee*  Ion  w"h  Rural  Pr<icress  as  editor  and  president. 
for  which  he  receives  $25  000  per  year  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Rural  Prot;re.s.>  never  made  a  dollar,  but  has  lost 
almost  a  million  dollars  since  It  started  Is  Dr  Frank  non- 
partlsan""  No  You  could  hardly  find  a  more  partisan  man  In 
the  country  today 

In  addition  to  getting  $25  000  dollars  per  year  from  Rural  Prog- 
ress, he  Is  employed  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  Did  v-u  who  had  been  receiving  this 
•so-called  nonpartisan  Rtiral  Progress  know  that  its  policy  waa 
-shaped  by  the  same  man  that  Is  shapuiK  'he  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party?  Well.  It  Is.  and  Dr  Frank,  partisan  Republican 
policy  maker,  is  the  policy  maker  of  Rural  Progress. 

How  much  chanc>^  has  Rural  Proi:re&s  to  be  nonpartisan  with 
such  a  partl.san  directing  its  policy'  None  whatever.  It  is  Just 
a.s  partisan  as  Dr  Frank  Of  course.  It  has  a  right  to  be  partisan, 
but  It  ought  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  not  represent  to  you  that 
It  l9  nonpartisan 

At  the  hearing  in  Washinsrton  the  other  day  Dr.  Frank  was 
not  subpenaed  ;«  a  wune'.-s  but  he  showed  up  at  the  hearing. 
The  publisher  who  started  Rural  Progress  was  the  witness.  He 
knew  ail  about  the  m.-igazine  frcm  the  start  Although  Dr.  Prank 
was  not  called  as  a  witness,  he  was  present  and  sought  to.  and 
did  interrupt  the  proceedings,  and  tried  on  several  occasions  to 
make  a  speech,  more  in  his  capacity  of  Republican  policy  maker 
than  as  president  of  Rural  Progress  The  committee  did  not  let 
Dr  Frank  make  a  speech,  so  after  the  hearing  was  over  he  made 
a  speech  to  the  newspapers,  and  you  read  more  about  his  speech 
than  you  did  about  the  hearlnt?.  The  hearings  are  not  complete 
Dr  Prank  may  have  plenty  to  explain  if  he  wants  to  be  sworn 
as  a  witness. 

So.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  rural  communities,  that's  the 
story  pf  Rural  Progress  I  wanU>d  you  to  know  that  It  was  not 
paid  for  by  the  advertisers,  but.  instead,  is  paid  for  mostly  by  rich 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  administration.  I  wanted  you  to 
knew  that  it  was  not  nonpartisan  but  was  headed  by  a  partlatui 
of  the  most  decided  partisanship 

As  the  New  York  Post  well  .said  speaking  of  this  kind  of  propa- 
ganda; "We  do  want  to  know  in  every  case  how  sponUneous  they 
are  and  who  the  real  birdie  is  who  .starts  them.  We  think  this  la 
a  p:-oper  field  for  legislative  Inquiry  in  this  day  when  money  buys 
publicity  We  want  to  know  when  an  idea  is  stamped  'Made  by 
the  Common  People'  whether  or  not  is  has  a  lltUe  bit  of  bie-shot 
pref»  agent  In  It."  &  «"  • 

That  Is  all  the  Senate  committee  wanU  We  do  not  want  to 
Btor  propaganda  or  criticism  All  we  want  is  that  the  critic  shall 
stand  before  you  with  his  sponsors,  especially  thoee  that  put  up 
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the  bank  roll.  If  you  are  satlfifled  with  the  propaganda  and  criti- 
cism when  you  know  where  It  is  coming  from  and  who  pays  the 
bin.  that  is  your  business,  not  ours.  So  I  have  removed  the  mask 
of  Rural  Prcfgress  so  you  may  know  they  were  deceiving  you  about 
where  the  money  came  from  to  publish  Rural  Progreas.  and  that 
they  are  not  nonpartisan  but  just  as  partisan  as  the  Republican 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  whose  chairman  is  also  the  head  of 
Rural  Progresc. 


The  Right  of  Free  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSIHRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  13  (leffislaUve  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20).  1938 


ARTICLE    BY    DAVID    LAWRKNCF    IN    BOSTON    TRANSCRIPT, 

MAY  13,  1938 


Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  David  Lawrence. 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript  yesterday,  entitled 
"Lawrence  Sees  Hague's  Actions  a  Violation  of  the  Labor 
Statute,"  and  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  same  paper 
on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lawwencx  Sns  Hacxtx's  Actionb  a  Violation  or  thk  Labok  Stat- 

LTE — Terms  Roos^^■ELT  ATTiTtruK  in  Jirsty  CrrT  Row  as  Amazing. 

BIT  Based  on  PoLirrca 

Washington,  May  12.— Maybe  the  right  hand  doesnt  know  what 
the  left  Is  doing  in  the  present  administration,  or  maybe  President 
Roosevelt  overlooked  for  reasons  of  political  expediency  the  activi- 
ties of  Mayor  Hague,  Democratic  boss  of  New  Jersey,  but  It  Is 
amazing  to  find  Mr.  Roosevelt  saying  to  the  press  that  the  contro- 
versy is  purely  local  and  the  Federal  Government  cannot  intervene. 

The  President  Is  respKinslble  for  the  acts  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  A  stafT  of  Government  attorneys  Is  now  In  Harlan  County, 
Ky,.  seeking  indictments  for  offenses  which  could  also  have  been 
construed  as  local  if  the  administration  had  so  desired. 

What  is  happening  In  Kentucky  differs  in  detail,  but  not  In  prin- 
ciple, from  what  has  oeen  occurring  in  Jersey  City.  Organizers 
for  the  C.  I.  O.,  It  is  charged,  have  been  forcibly  ejected  or  else  they 
have  been  interfered  with  by  Hague  supporters.  This,  if  proved,  Is 
a  violation  of  a  Federal  statute. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Department  of  Justice,  as  applied 
to  Kentucky,  but  not  as  yet  to  New  Jersey,  Is  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  guarantees  to  citizens  certain  righta.  namely. 
that  they  may  engage  Ln  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  cf 
dealing  with  employers. 

The  statute  under  which  Federal  Indictments  are  being  sought  in 
Kentucky  reads.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or 
Intimidate  any  citizen  In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  prlvUege  sectired  to  hita  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  because  of  his  having  exercised  the  same  •  •  • 
they  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and  Imprisoned  not  TDon 
than  10  years,  and  shall,  moreover,  be  thereafter  ineligible  to  any 
ofBce,  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  created  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States." 

The  foregoing  law  by  Itself  has  long  been  dormant,  because, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  cozustltutional  rights  to  be  exercised  by 
the  citizen  are  not  specifically  defined  or  detailed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thus  the  Constitution  forbids  Congress  to  pass  a  law  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  but  nowhere  does  the  Constltutioa 
affirmatively  grant  citizens  the  right  of  free  speech  and  place  a 
penalty  on  denial  of  free  speech. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  have,  of  course,  prevented  States,  as  well 
as  cities,  from  interfering  with  free  speech  so  far  as  passing  laws 
or  ordinajices  are  concerned. 

But  this  is  a  prohibition  against  acts  of  legislatures  or  ordinances 
of  city  governments  and  does  not  provide  a  penalty  In  the  case  of  a 
citizen  whose  "privileges  and  immunities"  are  Interfered  with. 
That's  the  reason  why  the  Federal  Department  of  Jtistlce  has  Just 
started  Its  proceedings  In  Hcu-lan  County,  declartng  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  now  specifically  bestows  certain  rights 
on  the  citizens  in  a  law  which  seeks  to  safeguard  their  opportunity 
to  organize. 

Certainly,  In  New  Jersey,  the  rights  of  the  citizen  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  exist  as  surely  as  they  do  in  Kentucky, 
and  any  conspiracy  to  Interfere  with  those  rights  Is  a  Federal 
matter.  The  Supreme  Court  last  year,  in  the  first  case  upholding 
the  Wagner  Act,  affirmed  that  the  right  of  organization  for  workers 
was  one  that  Oongress  could  lawfully  confer. 


If  the  Department  of  Jtistlce  is  upheld  In  the  Harlan  County  case 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  may  mean  that  coercion  from  any  source 
may  be  prosecuted,  especially  interference  by  one  group  of  em- 
ployees with  others,  or  interference  by  employees  with  the  apenr 
Uons  of  a  company  whose  bti^lness  affects  Interstate  oommtroe. 
This  Is  because  the  interstate  commerce  laws  passed  by  Congrew 
many  years  ago  provide  that  nobody  may  conspire  to  Intermpt 
interstate  commerce. 

HAatrcBM  Moas  Tham  Local  Issxts 

President  Roosevelt  told  the  reporters  In  Washington  that  the 
suppression  of  free  speech  in  Jersey  City  was  "a  local  police  matter." 
It  Is  a  surprising  statement.  If  what  has  hap^Kned  In  the  domain 
of  Mayor  Frank  Hague  is  merely  a  local  police  master,  so  It  would  be 
in  other  places.  Free  speech  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  police 
the  country  over,  or  of  any  official  who  could  forbid  a  publ'c  meeting 
and  order  the  police  to  draw  their  clubs. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  provide  the  setting  for  this  Interference  vltlt 
one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  American  people.  Mobs  may 
always  be  mustered  as  excuse  for  the  assertion  that  speeches  irould 
provoke  disorder.  The  excuse  is  good  whether  the  gpocehot  ars 
intended  for  delivery  In  the  open  air  or  indoors.  Mobs  have  been 
known  to  Invade  buildings. 

Men  who  have  undertaken  to  speak  In  Jersey  City  and  have  been 
hustled  out  of  town  are  advocates  of  doctrines  repugnant  to  Amer- 
ican Ideas.  Communists  are  not  popular  in  this  country.  Nor, 
except  by  a  small  minority,  are  SodaJists  welcome.  But  If  these 
people  are  to  be  denied  the  right  of  ezpresslon.  the  time  may  oams 
when  men  who  oovild  be  heard  to  advantage  will  be  roughly 
sUenced.  It  has  been  supposed  Izt  the  United  States  that  the  way 
to  maintain  order  when  mobs  interfered  with  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  was  to  suppress  the  mobs.  Mayor  Hague  adapts  the 
Nazi  method  and  suppresses  the  speakers  to  the  tattoo  of  night 
sticks.  And  the  President  of  the  United  States  says  It  U  a  local 
police  matter.  Would  he  still  regard  It  as  purely  local  If  Mayor 
Hague,  taking  a  further  hint  from  the  NsjeU.  esUblished  a  Jersey 
City  concentration  camp? 

Meanwhile  merchaots  doing  business  In  Journal  Square  are  de- 
manding that  the  demonstrations  for  and  against  the  mayor  be 
held  elsewhere.  They  interfere  with  trade.  Customers  are  absent 
from  the  stores.  Moving  picture  houses  are  empty.  Business  stops 
when  turbulence  rules  the  streets.  Journal  Square  merchants  are 
painfully  reminded  of  that  fact.  But  they  do  not  demand  an  end 
of  the  violence  which  marks  the  rule  of  Jersey  City's  little  Hitler. 
As  far  as  they  have  made  their  position  clear,  all  they  want  is  to 
keep  the  trouble  away  frcm  their  doors.  Let  the  loss  of  business 
occur  somewhere  else.  It  is  not  an  attitude  which  invites  sym- 
pathy. Still  the  Journal  Square  merchants  may  have  unwittingly 
begun  a  Jersey  City  rebellion  against  fascism  of  the  Hague  variety, 
or  this  "local  police  matter."  to  quote  the  President. 


Federal  Control  of  Water  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 
Friday.  May  13  (leoislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  20).  193t 


ARTICLE  BY  LT.  COME«.  CHARUBS  W.  THOBfAS,  OP  TBE  OOAflT 

GUARD 


Mr.  LONERGAN.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  specM  In- 
terest of  Congress  at  this  time  In  the  subject  of  Federal 
control  of  water  pollution,  in  connection  with  a  bill  for 
that  purpose  now  pending  in  conference,  I  ask  unanlmoos 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Reoou  an  enlightening  article  from 
Outdoor  America  on  the  work  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  in  which  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  W.  Hiomas  explains 
what  may  be  done  in  this  field  under  existing  authority. 

I  am  personally  impressed  with  the  fine  work  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  fighting  water  pollution,  and  believe  that  if  the 
same  initiative  and  courage  were  displayed  by  other  Federal 
and  local  agencies  in  a  sincere  effort  to  abate  pollution  much 
good  could  be  accomplished  during  the  interim  while  we 
are  attempting  to  obtain  clearly  adequate  Federal  antipollu- 
tion legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo-ws: 

The  task  of  keeping  Uncle  Sam's  navigable  waters  free  at  oil 
and  refuse  is  assigned  the  United  States  Army.  Corps  of  Kiglneera. 
The  Coast  Guard  aod  Customs  Bureau  share  this  req;xmslblllty  tn 
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an  iiaMtnf  capacity.    The  State 


tioo  itatut*  wbich  la  wtf oread  by  i  He  State  ilaii  and  fama  pttrol 


aa  juxM  aa.  ibm.  a 


tow  ic  had  to  atamp  out  poUutloo  <  t  watan  In  aoutham  Caltfornla. 
tba  Ooaat  O  xard  aa  ooordlnattng  ageacy  for 


to  atamp  oc 
•atabUabad 
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of  OaUfomla  haa  an  anttpoUu- 


IMaral  and  State  campaign  waa 


aDd  provldad  for  Jslnt  invaatlgaUon  by  tha  Coaat 
patnl  at  all  raportad  cMea  of 


Tba  ptoa 

FMKnl  fe 

Guard  and  State  Aah  and 

poiiuuon. 

Tha  cbiaf  adv«ntat«a  at  Jomt  Faharal  and  SUte  inTaatigmtlon  are 
tntrncbanga  at  atldanoa  aad  Oaxlb  Uty  of  legal  procedure.  County 
Ufa  fuarda.  poUoa  and  bailor  mai  ten  of  cout  cltlea.  the  Im  An- 
geiMi  nutfine  fire  departmeut,  ant  United  Statea  cxutoma  guardj 
bavt  wbotebewtadly  eooperatod  br  taking  lamplea  and  reporung 
rawii  to  tha  eoordliMlOT. 

In  moat  eaaaa  of  oU  pollution  1  m  oil  oa  the  water  la  the  only 
ertdifnce.    In  the  haitoor  thia  U 


^  to  trace  to  tte  origin  by  noting 
tht  drift  and  working  In  that  din  etlon  until  a  rtxlp  ahowiag  evi- 
dence of  a  recant  oU  epUl  la  looatai  . 

Mctt  infrequenUy  oil  drtfte  onto  aoma  beach.  Aa  aoon  ai  thu  U 
reported,  wbather  It  ba  day  or  n  ght.  the  Ooaat  Guard  aad  flah 
and  gaoM  Inveatlgateia  (Ohlaf  Btatawaln'e  Mate  A.  L.  Liyxlberg 
and  Warden  O.  L.  Tewwa)  procael  to  the  eoene.  photograph  the 
OU  t«ach,  and  obtain  a  aample.  wlich  t"  -  ^  .     -.  r  _.  . 


hay  ttim  over  to  thi  State 
checolat  for  anatyata.     Current  d^te  la  then  plotted  on  a  chart. 


irtth  the  ateamar  lane  la  gener- 
and  from  the  rate  of  dilft  the 


TlM  tnteraoetloB  at  tha  drift  line 
ally  the  point  at  Ulagal  dlacharge 

profc«ble  time  at  diunptng  la  datenklned.  Identity  (rf  veaeela  which 
could  poaalbly  have  paaaed  that  p^t  within  reaaonaMe  Uailta  of 

are  then  boarded  and  oU  sain- 
ptoa  taken  fttxn  their  bunkera.  car  p  tanka.  or  bUgea,  and  analyzed. 
n*  veeacl  whoae  aampte  matrtwa  the  aample  recovered  fram  the 
Vtttiv  la  inTarlably  tha  vlototor. 

Moat  poUutan  hare  are  mbouml 
eteaa  tanka  before  enterlnt  port. 

aary  to  radio  a  requaat  to  a  dlat^it  Ooaat  Guard  unit  to  take  a 
aampte  from  a  raapect  who  waa  ov  tbotmd  at  the  time  of  pollution. 
The  nmple  la  analysed  and  tte  i  ;>eclflc  gravity  returned  by  dis- 
patch, (to  one  ooeaaloo  thla  eerrli  e  waa  rendered  by  the  Oaremor 
af  the  Oanal  Zona.  ^ 

rnxmrnm  ams 


are  handled 


lt«m 
«mce 

Ibe 
t^B 


Oil 


eltter 
o 


Brfuae  poDutioB 
oil  poUutkm.    The  moat  oooplax 
drifted  onto  eome  beach  ( 
le  carefully  eramlniirt  for 
marica  or  whoae  nature  permlte 
the  Ooaat  Guard  patrol  boat  r 
drifting  about  S  mllea  oftthore 
Identity  of  the  veaart  dunptsg 
In  the  pollution  area,  and  aecure<l 
rBap<inatble.    Out  of  111  eaaea  of 
lis  liad  been  aolved  up  to  Jantuui 

Tt:«   United   Stotea   attorney  la 
against  a  veaael  alleged  to  have 
or   the   anttpoQutlon   law.    Where 
than  a  person  or  persons,  the  trial' 
oedure  may  be  Initltuted  In 
acte.  the  line  may  be  from  gSOO 
meor,. 

In  a  first  aflmae.  auch  aa  a 
dlatfly  cleaned  up.  the  State 
sible  for  the  ntilsance.     The 
The  ane  Is  generally  between  tSM 
offenw  eaaaa.  the  dlatnct  en^neer 
reooramanda  IMeral  proceedings 
When  pollutante  deleterious  to  flafc 
a  strmm  and  do  not  reach 
the  SUte  to  the  only  agency 

Wlien  an  oU  spill  occurs  after 
ure  ::x»»  been  obeerred.  no  actlox 
ahor*  plant  elaana  up  the  nutoanqs 
hy  engaging  a  lAUp'a 
aoatUsrlng  atraw  oa  the  water  to 
straw  off  the  water.    Moat  ahlppUfg 
tbemnlvea  and  try  to  have  cleanlz  g 
an  In 


proo  leds 
Stale 


navlgaitle 
empo  sered 


oon  wny 
a  laorb 


OU  or  refuae  cannot  togally  be 
can  rntar  naytoahto  watera  of  the 
quotdd  from  war  Oapsrtmant 
dietiiin  of  the  UkUted 
dtotsjaoe  aaavard  aa  may  ba 
for  tJM 

nnit(4  ttatea."    Ukcwtoa,  whan 
and  waalk  into  tba  nsTlgahto  watan 
Beoaiitly  tha  Loa  Aivatoa  d: 
liito  tba  harbor  i 
Ttte  i3oaat  Guard  waa  notlflad. 
ton  <7Mad  tha  oU  In  tba  sawer  tc4 
TtM  oU  company  owning  the  sump 

Cu'oroamaBt  efforte  la  aoutham 
fined   to  shipping 


tftochargad  faetorr  refuae  Into  tha 
to  be  eaat  v^mt  aatbtng 

tunalM  n  lAto  valuabto  bypro^tiete 
jlopad  tar  aeparatlag  flab  wa 
•lb  BOW  aMBUfacturad  late  oUa 


which  pump  ballast  or 
It  haa  been  ooraalonally  necee- 


■Imllarly  to  those  involving 

slttiatlon  to  where  gartMige  has 

f^mnd  drifting  at  sea.    The  mees 

or  refiMe  bearing  identifying 

of  purchase.     Fur  example, 

repeated  considerable  refuse 

Investigators  determined  the 

refuse  from  a  ftoh  can  found 

a  oonfeealon  from  the  person 

and  refuse  pollution  reported. 

1  of  thto  year. 

authorized   by    law    to   proceed 
vfolated  either  the  antlrefn^e  act 
the    veaeel    la   on    trial    rather 
is  not  to  a  Jury.    CrimlMa  pro- 
case,   however.     Under   both 
•3.500  with  1  year  imprison- 


mlBor 


oO  spin  that  to  not  imme- 

against  the  person  vespon- 

miiat   make   a  criminal   suit. 

(Ad  $500.    In  flagrant  or  accoud- 

(a  United  Statee  Army  officer) 

o  the  United  States  attorney. 

and  game  life  are  dumped  into 

waters  of  the  United  States. 

to  act. 

►very  poaslble  preventive  meas- 

to  taken   if  the  steamship  or 

Thto  to  aooomplished  either 

to  reclaim  the  oil  or  by 

the  oil.  then  cleaning  the 

agente  now  report  tha  spills 

eontraetora  on  the  job  before 


plieed 


in  lueh  a  poaltion  where  it 

^  Tnitad  Statea.    The  f oUowing  to 

tlons:  "The  navigable  Jurto- 

ov«r  tbe  coastal  waters  to  such 

to  give  ftill  affect  to  the  laws 

of  tha  navigable  watars  of  the 

p^utante  are  dumped  oa  shore 

an  offense  haa  been  committed . 

t  waa  foroed  to  bypass  oil 

to  be  entering  the  eeparator. 

and  Ooaat  Guard  Invasttgs- 

a  aman  drain  In  an  oil  sump. 

was  convicted. 

OaUfomla  have  not  beea  con- 

ahore  planu  which  formerly 

liarbor.  to  menace  flah  life  and 

now  reclaiming  waste  auitter 

A  hesometrlc  screen  was 

from  tbe  water.    These  wastes 

fartiUava. 


Btite 


uornns  wot  poiiTrnox 

Refuse  tows  exclude  aa  pollution  only  matter  passing  tnto  Uncle 
Sam's  navigable  waters  from  tbe  streets  and  sewers  and  In  a  liqiild 
Slate.  They  Include  every  conceivable  kind  of  refuse  from  garbage 
t<)  logs.  A  dty  then  whoee  sewers  discbarge  raw  sewage  Into  any 
Vfsters  open  to  public  navigation  is  guilty  of  a  Federal  offense 
bx»tise  only  treated  sewage  is  in  a  liquid  state.  There  can  be  no 
qijestlon  of  the  sufficiency  of  law  to  cover  any  case  of  pollution 
o.'  navigable  waters  and  tbe  law  has  plenty  of  teeth.  Furthermore, 
any  case  of  pollution  can  be  solved. 

Many  riiiM  in  xouthern  California  depend  upon  clean  beaches  for 
their  vfry  exlsu-noe  Deponlt  of  oil  and  garbage  upon  any  beach 
will  drive  tourists  awny.  many  of  whom  will  never  return  on  account 
0!'  the  adverse  lmpr»'a«lon 

Due  to  the  pctroloum  Industry  there  U  ever  preaent  the  danger 
01'  a  major  conflagration  In  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbor*  If 
oil  la  depoalted  In  great  quantities.  The  fire  department,  because 
oi'  Its  Interest  In  ftre  prevention,  has  contributed  materially  to  tha 
BXiccesa  of  our  cfTorta. 

TKl  nOHT  JT7BT  BSOIKIfllfO 

Federal  and  State  departments  of  agriculture  are  partleolarl^ 
Interested  In  refuse  pollution,  for  thto  Is  one  possible  way  by  which 
tl»e  fruit  fly  and  other  hannful  parasites  can  gain  entrance  into 
tlie  country.  For  obvious  reasons,  health  departmente  of  dttos 
ai-e  vitally  interested. 

Perhaps  moat  Important  is  the  efTect  of  pollution  upon  ftoh  and 
giime  conservation.  A  major  oil  spill  or  concentrated  refuse  may 
kU  thousands  of  flsh.  When  a  bird  settles  upon  oil -covered  watera 
the  poor  creature  will  eventuaUy  die  a  lingering  death,  stuck  fast 
ill  the  oil.  Pish  are  sensitive  to  almost  any  kind  of  pollution.  The 
numbers  killed  by  careless  dumping  of  oil  and  refxiae  anmially 
ainnot  be  estimated,  but  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  It  coete  t**^ 
tJJcpayer  millions  of  doUars  indirectly. 

Southern  CalLiomla  Is  rapidly  gaining  a  reputation  for  belnff 
"hot "  in  the  matter  of  pollution  since  the  combined  efforta  of  en- 
forcement agencies  have  been  brought  to  bear  against  the  nuisance. 
It  Is  known  that  the  harbors  and  coast  of  southern  CaUfomto  arw 
tlie  cleanest  they  have  been  in  many  years.  Notvrlthstandlng  f-Vfr 
marked  improvement,  however,  we  have  Just  begvm  to  light. 


Pennsylvania— the  Keystone  State;  Philadelphia — 
the  Cradle  of  Liberty;  Tercentenary  Anniyer- 
sary  of  First  Permanent  Settlements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAEKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MrNNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fi-iday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20),  1938 


AJDDRBBSES    BY    HON      GEORGE    H     EARLE,    GOVERNOB    OF 
PENNSYLVAJiL\.   AND  OTHERS 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  April  8.  1938.  a  great  host 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  to  honor  Forefathers'  Day,  the 
tercentenary  anniversary  of  the  first  permanent  settlementa 
on  the  Delaware.  Here  300  years  ago  Swedish  pioneers  laid 
the  foundation  stones  for  Philadelphia,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State  of  the  American  Unioiu 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  Gov. 
Oeorge  H.  Earle,  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Richard  Cann  Mc- 
MuDen.  of  Delaware,  and  Governor  Nice,  of  Maryland,  ad- 
dj-essed  the  assembly  and  many  other  able  and  distlnguishMl 
gitests  of  honor. 

I  ask  that  their  remarks  and  greetings  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.   There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Bt  Ha  EioEUXKCT  Oroiai  H.  EAai*  GovoKot  or  Tint  CoicaroiP. 

WIAIJH    OF   PKWNSTLVANIA.    A   PboCLAUATION    0»   TlLiWKJGIVllCO   rOB 
JOG  TiAU  or  OODLT  ClVOJZATIQN  "*■ 

^^\1!^\^,'^^*  ""'^  '°  **^'  rtfi^mj  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Governors  of  Delaware.  New  Jersey .  and  Mmruland  anA 
°  iV''  ~;^'«'"«''«^<'«  in  pcrtu-ular,  and  to  all  peotOea  of  SioediaK 
'hi  h^yr""  "i^l^^"^  throughout  the  United  StaUa.  over 
^he  borders  bcvond  the  seas,  and  to  their  frienda.  and  to  all 
othera  to  uhorn  these  presents  may  come,  greetinga  and  welcome 
o^the  Pennsylvania  three  hundredth  anniveraary  celebratim  of 

'WTiCTCM  ThiuiksglvinR  D»»y  of  1937  Is  the  approxlinate  mnlTenary 
S-*?*  t*^  o^l^'P*  ^''^'^  ^^"^^  andri^rcl  Grip  .auUlSS 
octnenburg.  Sweden,  upon  that  momentous  voyage  which  broiatlit 
Ufcua  to  tht  thoTM  oX  Uie  Delaware  aa  AprU  8.  1838  (naw  •tjK)' 
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thereby  establishing  the  colony  of  New  Sweden  on  land  later  In- 
cluded In  the  royal  grant  to  William  Penn.  That  event  Invests 
this  tercentenary  of  the  first  permanent  civilized  settlements 
Within  the  bounds  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  deep  significance  and 
an  especial  interest  to  this  Commonwealth,  tbe  Nation,  and  the 
wcrld;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  has  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  Oommiv^ion, 
and  also  has  created  the  three  hundredth  anniveraary  date  of  the 
landing  of  her  original  colonists  a  legal  holiday  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  known  as  Forefathers'  Day. 

Whereas  on  the  first  Forefathers'  Day  In  1638.  the  first  Governor 
of  New  Sweden,  Peter  Minult,  purchased  from  the  Indians  lands 
extending  from  the  Falls  of  the  E>claware,  at  MorrisviUe,  Bucks 
County,  south  to  the  Delaware  Capos,  thereby  creating  the  first 
civilized  land  titles  In  Pennsylvania,  and  at  onc«  settlements  began 
to  be  established  up  and  down  the  river. 

Whereas  sovereignty  In  Pennsvlvanla  began  shortly  afterward 
v.'hcn  Col.  Johan  Prliitz.  under  plenary  powers  reposed  In  him  by 
Queon   Christina,   established   the   first   capital    under   permanent 

fovernment  on  Tlnicum  Island,  and  became  our  first  chief  execu- 
Ive,  or  governor.  Here  were  established  the  first  law  courts,  the 
first  school;  and  here  also  was  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  Ood 
and  the  practice  of  religion  the  first  building  of  any  branch  of 
the  Church  Universal  within  Pennsylvania  bounds. 

Whereas  with  varying  vicissitudes  the  settlement  continued. 
Under  Dutch  and  English  nile  our  Swedish  forefathers  were  held 
In  high  esteem.  During  the  Duke  of  York's  government  on  the 
Delaware,  three  of  his  six  councilors  were  native  Swedes,  while 
all  the  justices  of  the  earliest  English  tribunal  on  the  soil  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  upland  court,  save  one,  were  Swedes. 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  Penn's  government  under  Col. 
William  Markhara  at  Upland,  now  Chester,  in  August  1(181  was 
followed  by  the  coming  of  the  great  Quaker  himself  in  October 
1682.  Upon  his  arrival  began  a  coalition  In  government  unique  In 
the  annals  of  colonization.  New  Sweden  merged  Into  his  holy 
experiment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  In  the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex-on- 
zSelaware,  which  later  became  the  sister  State  of  Delaware. 

Whereas  under  the  tolerant  religious  principles  voiced  In  Sweden's 
colonial  charters  and  bodied  forth  in  the  Proprietary's  Charter  of 
Liberties,  New  Sweden  lived  on  In  her  multiplying  churches,  pre- 
■ervlng,  through  the  aid  of  the  Swedish  mission,  the  simple  liturgy 
of  her  national  faith  In  her  national  tongue  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. There  Is  not  upon  record  a  more  remarkable  example  of 
disinterested  care  for  its  expatriated  subjects  than  that  of  the 
Swedish  Crown  for  the  scattered  members  of  its  race  living  In 
pastoral  simplicity  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  no  longei'  bound 
by  political  ties  and  separated  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Between 
1696  and  1831  the  Swedish  Government  sent  to  the  churches  at 
Christina,  Wlcaco,  and  their  dependencies  24  clerg3rmen  of  dis- 
tinguished scholarsnip,  and  sustained  them  with  liberal  grants 
from  the  royal  treas\iry. 

Whereas  this  long  and  affectionate  intercourse  between  Sweden 
and  both  proprietary  and  commonwealth  governments  is  a  bond 
between  Sweden  of  the  past  and  present,  Pennsylvania  of  the  past 
and  present,  and  the  Inter-raclal  groups  which  spread  out  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  adjacent  colonies,  to  be  joined  later  in  the 
middle  and  far  West  by  new  grouf>s  from  Sweden  and  Scandinavia: 
These  groups,  old  and  new,  have  made  Important  cultural  contri- 
butions not  only  to  the  welfare  of  this  Commonwealth  but  as 
well  to  the  entire  body  politic  in  religion,  statesmanship,  science, 
economics,  llteratiu'e,  music,  and  other  arts. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Oeorge  H.  Earlc,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
titular  successor,  so-called,  to  His  Excellency  Johan  Prlntz,  do 
solemnly  adjure  the  citizenry  of  the  Conunonwealth  loyally  to 
consider  at  this  Thanksglvlngtlde,  during  1938  and  thereafter,  the 
historical  and  spiritual  significance  of  events  marking  this  goodly 
vista  of  300  years,  and  by  practice  and  precept  to  evolve  a  concept 
of  simpler,  sterner,  living  In  which  character  Is  fundamental;  to 
encourage  exhibitions  of  Swedish  life,  past  and  present,  with  dis- 
courses thereon  in  schools.  In  historical  societies,  and  In  all  insti- 
tutions of  learning;  to  stimulate  scholars,  writers,  investigators, 
craftsmen,  and  the  like  to  delve  deep,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Into  rich  archival  resources  concerning  every  phase  of  this  Com- 
monwealth's distinguished  origin  and  to  recall  and  to  record 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  that  ancient  ties  be  more 
closely  welded  and  mankind  everywhere  enriched  by  this  inter- 
national celebration. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  State  at  the  city 
of  Hnrrlsburg  this  10th  day  of  November  A.  D.  1937  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-aecond. 

iSKALl  OEOBCI    H.    EaBUE. 

;y  the  Governor: 

DAZRAH    LiAWRZKCZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
ODD  SAVX  na  couuonwealth 

Frank  W.  &ffB.vTN.  Esq.  (presiding).  God's  blessing  will  be  asked 
upon  this,  our  Forefathers'  Day  dinner,  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Francis  M.  Taltt,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Dioces»e  of 
Pennsylvania  and  diocesan  of  the  tliree  Old  Swedish  colonial 
churches  In  Pennsylvania. 

Bl-shop  TArrr,  Ood  of  our  forefathers.  Upon  this,  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first  civilized  settlers 
on  these  shores,  we  pray  for  Thy  Fatherly  blessing  upon  the  Com- 
noQwealtn  of  Pennsylvania,  wlioae  founrtatlona  they  tben  laid. 


We  pray  for  Thy  continued  blessing  upon  our  schools,  our 
churches,  and  our  law  courts,  first  established  by  those  forebear* 
who  landed  here  this  day  three  centiirles  ago. 

We  thank  Thee  for  that  rich  heritage  of  godly  life  and  of  tru« 
piety  which  they  bequeathed  to  us.  Keep  mb  mindful  of  the 
goodly  heritage  that  they  have  transmitted  to  us  and  inspire  us 
continually  to  emulate  their  sturdy  virtues. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  good  examples  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  past  generations,  and  we  pray  for  Thy  blessing  on 
this,  our  own  generation,  that  v/e  may  be  given  light  to  learn 
of  their  achievements  and  quickened  consciences  to  profit  by  them. 

Bless  this  three  hundredth  axmlversary  commemoration  which 
we  begin  on  this  memorabln  occasion  tonight  and  grant  that  It 
may  bring  us  all  closer  to  Him  who  rules  ttie  ages.  Thia  w«  aak 
in  the  name  of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

TXLECRAMS    mOM    KWDKN 

Chairman  Mel^n  This  is  from  His  Royal  Highness  Oustaf  Adolf, 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden: 

(Radiogram  I 

Stociuiolm,  Swxdsn,  April  t,  193t. 
Governor  Earls. 

Philadelphia: 
Swedish  citizens  are  today  celebrating  in  the  Stockholm  Town 
Hall  simultaneously  with  you  the  first  Forefathers'  Day  instituted 
by  you  in  memory  of  the  early  Swedish  settlers  on  the  Delaware 
River.  We  all  extend  to  you  and  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  our  heartfelt  greetings  and  our  best  wishes  of 
welfare  and  prosperity. 

Gust  AT  Adolt,  Croum  Prince. 

As  a  climax,  permit  me  to  read  several  telegrams  received  tonight 
from  Sweden: 

[Radiogram] 

EirocKHOi.M,  SwiDSN,  AprU  i,  19St. 
Governor  Earls. 

Philadelphia: 
Vasaorden  Lodges  Maelar  Queen  and  Stockholm,  assembled  to 
conunemorate  this  great  day  of  American -Swedish  friendship,  send 
their  warm  respectful  homage. 

WicsTRODc  Brodzm,  President, 

[Telegram]  '| 

Eon.  Georcx  IL  Easle, 

Governor  of  Perinaylvania,  narrisburg,  Pa.: 
I  avail  myself  of  todays  celebration  of  a  historical  erent  connect- 
ing the  Swedish  and  American  Nation*  to  convey  to  you  on  behaU 
of  His  Majesty's  Govermnent  the  expression  of  our  feeling  of  close 
and  friendly  kin&hlp. 

T.  Albui  Hanbson, 

PrlTTie  Minister. 

Finally  I  read  this  cablegram  from  Els  Majesty,  King  of  Sweden: 

Apru.  8.  1938. 
Governor  Earle, 

Philadelphia: 
On  Forefathers'  Day  Z  send  you  my  hearty  greetings  and  beet 
wishes. 

GUSTAT. 

Radio  Program  roR  Foretathixs'  Day,  Atsil  8,  10  r.  u..  Eastbm 

Standard  Time,  Benjamin  HiANKLiN  Hotel.  Pkilad^lphla,  Pa. 

Radio  Announcer.  Pennsylvania  invites  you  to  Join  our  celebra- 
tion of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
SUte. 

We  are  now  In  the  main  ballroom  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  confronted  by  a  most  brilliant  scene.  At  the 
speakers'  table  is  Gov.  George  H.  Elarle,  of  Pennsylvania,  official  host 
oi  Pennsylvania's  three  hundredth  bli^bday  celebration.  Beside 
him  are  foreign  diplomats  In  their  gorgeous  decorations  and  uni- 
forms. High-ranking  naval  officers  with  glittering  gold  on  their 
evening  dress  and  Army  officers  with  their  more  sooxber  trapping* 
are  also  in  attendance. 

To  those  himdreds  of  Swedish  and  Finnish  organisations  who  are 
listening  to  this  broadcast  In  Joint  celebration  with  Pennsylvsnia. 
we  carry  our  greetings  in  conunemoratlon  of  those  sturdy  Swedish 
colonists  who  came  here  on  April  8,  1638,  to  establish  Pennsylvania. 

And  now  with  State  and  National  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life 
in  attendance  here,  tbe  celebration  opens  as  tbe  men's  glee  club 
BinKB  Pennsylvania. 

Rendition  of  Pennsylvania. 

Radio  Announcer .  At  this  point  we  introduce  Mr.  Frank  Worth- 
ington  Melvln,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Three  Hundredth 
Anniversary  Commission  and  president  of  the  Swedish  Colonial 
Society,  who  is  toastmaster.     Mr.  Melvln, 

Mr.  Melvin.  To  those  of  you  throughout  the  world  who  are 
gathered  in  celebration  of  this  historic  occasion,  Z  bring  you  the 
greetings  and  thanks  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  through  Its  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  ccmmlsslcn,  welcomes  you  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  establishment  300  years  at^o  of  the  foimdatlons  of  tbe 
civilization  that  is  called  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Three  centuries  look  down  upon  u.-..  As  we  pass  this  memorable 
milestone  we  are  Imprest^ed  by  the  fact  that  Permsylvanla.  or  at 
least  the  eastern  portion,  has  been  ruled  during  these  300  yean 
tinder  fovur  flags:  The  first  17  years  wtre  passed  under  the  Swediah 
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flag      During  th»  next  0  yean  the 
the  i;*law&fe  Valley.     That  waa 
dowi    lo  1776.  during  which  the  fUf 
the     ollowin*   12    yean   from 
LD(lc;«ndent  PeniuylvanU  flew  over 

H(  ice.  during  nearly  all  of  the 
300     'ears  three  flagn  that   are 
thry  were  not  ao  couald^red  durUif 
•ylvania     It  la  only  the  last  half  o 
ISO     ear*,   that   this  8tot«  haa 
prec:oua  of  all  precious  heritages, 
Comi  itutlon  of  the  United  States. 

It  .«.  bowersr.  the  beglnnlnga  ot 
300  vear*  ago  that  command  our 
pioDfcr  rorefathers  o*  ourt?     Whaft 
wtre  they?     Prom  what  atock  did 
forth  >     You  recall  that  New  Bwedc^ 
mind  of  the  great  Swedish  King. 
It    bocame   a   reality   during   the 
Chriftina.  probably  the  most 
one  c  f  the  greatest  women  rulers  ot 

It    haa   been    difficult    In    the 
Ctirlitltia  or  to  form  an  estimate  ol 
to  d:  so  today  than  In  past  agea. 
celTiible   bitterness  of  religious 
modem  age.    It   Is  fundamental 
that  each  Individual  prjsstssM  an 
according  to  tlie  dictates  of  hla 
choc>«es.  within  the  broad 

Le'.  me  hers  note   that  In   the 
Intolerance  the  Swedes  of  300 
tolertnt  as  has  been  commonly 
tloo  and  settlement  which  King 
Sou'  h  Oo.  expressly  provided  for 
instructions  to  Johan  Prints 
Indli.rs  should  be  instructed  In  thi» 
sbsolutely  no  Instruction  that  any 
secuted  for  his  religious  belief. 
Earle.  In  his  three  hundredth 
"the    tolerant    religious    principle! 
charters."    Tolerant  Swedish  and 
no  l<ss  liberal  English  rule.     Tods  r 
yean  of  history,  we  are  entitled  t 
sing!!  case  of  true  rellgtous 
recc'rds  of  Pennsylvaala  clvlllaatlon 

Ttiat  is  ons  precious  heritage 
0we<len. 

Agtln.  the  ftmdamental  prtnctpl^s 
now   cardinal   principles   In    the 
•xenipUfled  m  New  Sweden  In  a 
■om«  erf  Its  contemporartss. 

Hoar  the  ninth  of  the 
wild  nations,  bordering  upon  all 
und«>rsund  bow  to  treat  with  all 
Tlolrrice  or  wrong  bs  done  to  them 
•t  e/err  opportunity,  exert 
gradually  bs  instructed  In  the 
relifton.  and  In  other  irays  brought 
amntent.  and  In  this  manner  pi 
ssek  to  gain  their  confldenoe  a 
DslUier  be.  the  Oovemor.  nor  his 
Into   boss  p«ru  to  do  tbem  any 

This  is  not  merely  an  instruetlos 
different  raose.     It  Is  a  definite 
sub>-ct  minorities.    This  Is  one 
so  sajiy  to  buiM  upon  this 
Penuiylvanla  ths  opprs—sd  Irish 
mans,  and  psopls  from  other  iubjec  i 
found  in  PennaylTania  at  that 
their   natural  rtghu  would  be 
dealing  would  prerall.  and  that 
voice  in  ths  affairs  at  the  Provlnoe 

Tbifse.  then,  we  Pennsylvanlans 
standing  inheritaaoss  from  New 
(2)    [xillcles  of  peace  and  fair 
groujia.    What  thoae  three  graat 
be  worth  to  some  of  the  nations 
(onniir  mlziister  to  ths  former 

As  we  look  back  we  can 
reaaoQ  why  we  have  had  bequeathe^ 
of  rriwdon  from  our  forefathers. 

N<  w  Sweden  sprang  from  the 
Th»  age  <rf  Oustavus  Adolphus. 
reprssents   a    glowing    chapter    In 
ThOHS  were  peat  ruiers,  of  a 

battlefield  but  also  upon 
In  tl^e  art*  at  peace. 

X  ifouM  ipsak  ta  pwtleular  of 
dfsea  ot  Fsnnaylvanla's  ctTlllaatlar 
hMorloai  vrttan  to  dw«U  upon 
her  lui  afaoonBAl  vomaa.  and  to 
IMT  telflft. 

Butbe  tt  MM  far  CtoMtn*  thaij 
doriiiff  •!!  at 
TMnyTMH' 
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>utch  or  Netherlands  fla^  ruled 

by  a  period  of  112  yearn,  or 

of  England  held  sway      tKirlng 

the   flag   of   sovereign   and 

this  Commonwealth. 

first   ISO  years  of  this  span  of 

considered  foreign — altliough 

their  periods — flew  over  Penn- 

our  history,  or  during  the  past 

tinder  those   two  most 

the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 

(Applause  and  cheers.) 

our  civilisation  In  New  Sweden 

al|tenUon  today.     Who  were  these 

manner  of  men  and   women 

Ihey  spring,  and  who  sent  them 

became  a  living  concept  In  the 

Qustavus  Adolphus.  In   1634^26. 

reign    of    his    daughter.   Queen 

woman  of  her  age.  and 

any  age 

properly  to   appraise  Queen 

her  true  greatness.     It  is  easier 

the  former  almost  incon- 

cdntroversy   has  vanished   In  our 

odsy.   among   civilized  peoples. 

Inherent  right  to  worship  Ood 

ksclence.  and  In  any  mangier  he 

of  morality. 

Limes  of  the   bitterest  reillgtotis 

ago  were   not   nearly   as   in- 

The  charter  of  ejplora- 

justavxis  Adolphua  gave  to  the 

religious  liberty.     Although   the 

that  the  colonists  and  the 

Evangelical  religion,  thare  was 

man  should  be  coerced  ©r  per- 

"that  doubtless  Is  why  Oovemor 

proclamation,  referrwl  to 

voiced    In    Sweden's    cclonlal 

ihitch  rule  was  succeeded  by  the 

we  look  back  over  our  300 

the  proud  boast  that  npt  one 

n  can  be  found  to  mar  the 

during  all  these  three  centuries. 
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of  peace  and  jtisttce  that  are 

ignited   SUtea    of    America    were 

er  that  must  have  bewildered 
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to  Gov.  Johan  Prints:   "The 

other  sides,  the  Oovemor  shall 

humanity  and  respect,  thst  no 

•     •     •     but  he  shall  rather. 

thst    the   same   people   may 

and  worship  of  the  Christian 

to  civilization  and  good  gov- 

ly  guided.    Especially  shall  he 

Imprees  upon  their  minds  that 

lie  and  subordinatse  are  come 

or  Injury." 

of  peace  and  good  will  between 

to  respect  the  rights  of 

why  William  Penn  fotind  it 

foundation  and  to  attract  to 

I  Ad  Welsh,  the  persecuted  Oer- 

mlnorltlce  In  Europe,  who  thus 

age  a  Swedish  tradition  that 

that  principles  of   fair 

would  be  Invited  to  assume  a 
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Sadly  acclaim  as  our  three  out- 

(1)  Religious  toleration: 

(3)    respect   for  mtnorlty 

of  otir  clvUtsatlon  would 

3f  Surops  today  I  leave  to  oiu 

of  Austria  to  surmise. 
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lolden   age  of  Swedish  history. 

Chrlsuna,  and  ol  Charles  X. 

the    development    of    Europe. 

grcit  and  conquering  peopls.  in  a 

1  tot  alone  in  her  victories  on  the 

achievements  in  statesmanship  and 

<ltt«en  Christina,  the  real  foun- 

Xt  has  been  common  axzuing 

alleged  peculiarities,  to  call 

mphaataa  ths  sstravagaaces  of 

her  cosmtry  remained  at  peace 

following  the  slaughter  of  the 

nwded  above  aU  other  things. 


Writers  who  criticize  her  extravagance  probably  would  not  have 
given  her  expenditures  a  second  thought  had  she  spent  the  crown 
moneys  on  warn  Iiijstead  of  that,  she  spent  lavishly  to  develop 
the  arts  and  sciences,  to  bring  philosophers  and  educators  to  Swe- 
den. She,  more  than  any  other  person,  helped  to  bring  Sweden 
to  the  forefront  In  the  development  of  letters  and  arts  and  to 
cr?ate  a  cultural  tradition  that  haa  placed  Sweden  In  the  forefront 
of  the  nations  of  northern  EJurope. 

Queen  Christina  developed  from  a  precocious  child  Into  the 
mast  learned  person  In  her  kingdom,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  her  chajicelor,  Count  Axel  Oxenstjema.  She  had  been  educated 
as  a  man  and  frf«quently  acted  like  a  man.  For  a  woman  In  her 
ag?  to  demonstrate  such  learning,  ability,  and  initiative  was  nothing 
le»«  than  a  scandal  to  many,  In  an  age  In  which  even  many  great 
lailles  did  not  know  more  than  how  to  read  emd  to  write.  Chris- 
tina possessed  a  greater  Intellect  and  was  as  successful  a  ruler  aa 
wiis  Elizabeth  of  England,  or  any  woman  ruler  since  her  day.  We 
In  Pennsylvania  eu-e  proud  to  have  taken  our  origin  from  such  a 
golden  age  of  Swedish  history. 

That  was  300  years  ago. 

Today,  as  we  look  abroad,  as  we  reflect  upon  ovir  300-year-old 
Intierltance,  we  are  forced  to  wonder  if  Sweden  Is  not  living  again 
In  another  golden  age. 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  world  economic  depression.  Sweden  has 
renamed  peaceful  and  prosperous.  Unemployment  In  Sweden  Is 
negligible  today. 

In  the  political  chaos  which  embitters  most  of  Ehirope,  we  find 
the  Scandinavian  countries  outstanding  In  their  peacefulness  and 
trie  progresslveness.  Sweden  has  been  under  tremendoxis  pres- 
sure from,  bolshevlsm  on  the  east  and  from  nazl-lsm  on  the  south, 
yet  It  has  maintained.  In  the  face  of  strong  Influences.  Its  capi- 
talistic system,  which,  to  moet  of  us,  represents  civilization.  And 
this  i3tatement  about  Sweden  applies  also  to  Finland. 

Hence  as  we  pause  at  the  end  of  this  ppan  of  300  years,  flrst  to 
loi>k  back  and  then  to  look  around  us.  we  are  proud  to  find  that 
otr  civUlzatlcn  represented  In  our  first  schools,  our  first  churches, 
aid  our  first  law  courts,  wa.-?  founded  by  a  people  of  great  and 
sterling  qualities  In  the  d.iys  of  New  Sweden,  and  who  are  dem- 
orstratlng  anew  those  sterling  qualities  In  this  age  In  which  we 
live. 

Three  great  European  c^iltures  underlie  the  civilisation  of  our 
Tlilrteen  Original  States,  the  English,  the  Holland  Ehitch,  and  the 
StTCdlsh.  Abundant  evidences  of  the  English  cxilture  survive. 
O'U'  English  common  law.  our  language.  Innumerable  relics  of 
literature  and  of  furniture  survive.  Of  the  Holland  Ehitch  culture 
fewer  visible  traces  have  been  transmitted.  But  of  the  Swedish 
cvlture  almost  no  evidences  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  rediscover  them,  to  dig  them  out  of  the 
otscurlty  of  Swedish  archives  where  they  had  been  forgotten. 

The  Swedish  Colonial  Society,  co.'iponsor  with  the  Common- 
w<'alth  of  this  banquet,  wns  organized  to  resurrect  this  Informa- 
tion and  to  recover  our  lost  heritage  of  Swedish  culture. 

We  acclaim  the  first  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of  that 
society.  Hon  Marcel  A  Viti  No  Swedish  colonial  commemora- 
tion could  pass  without  very  honorable  mention  of  America's 
grs-atest  and  outstanding  pioneer  scholar  and  translator  in  this 
flild.  Dr.   Amandua  Johnson. 

Pennsylvania  desires  to  retain  two  endtuing  evidences  of  thl« 
three  hundredth  anniversary  commemoration.  FVst.  we  wish  to 
establish  more  firmly  the  American-Swedish  Historical  Museum, 
lo:ated  in  this  city,  as  a  repository  of  every  evidence  of  what 
Sweden  has  contributed  to  America.  Today,  throughout  the  far- 
flung  States  of  the  United  States,  a  campaign  begins  to  raise 
ar.  endowment  fund  of  at  least  one-half  million  dollars  to  Insure 
the  future  of  that  great  Institution  Ws  hail  such  a  campaign 
at  this  banquet  and  wish  it  Oodspeed. 

The  second  enduring  reminder  of  this  commemoration  we  de- 
slie  would  be  a  strengthened  and  revitalized  Swedish  Colonial 
Scclety  In  the  past  It  has  sponsored  the  publication  of  most  of 
tbe  essential  source  material.  It  must  continue  to  do  so,  and. 
in  addition.  I  hope,  when  these  commemoration  exercises  are 
concluded  In  Jime  next,  that  the  Swedish  Colonial  Society  will 
take  under  Its  care  the  problem  of  the  oldest  church  in  Phlla- 
dflphla — that  beautiful  shrine,  Gloria  Del  or  Old  Swedes  Church. 
Aiilde  from  Independence  Hall  It  Is  the  most  historic  building  in 
our  Commonwealth.  The  hovels  and  abandoned  buildings  sur- 
rcundlng  It  should  be  torn  down  and  an  "old  Swedes  park" 
aeated  to  Insure  fire  protection  to  the  church,  to  establish  a 
much-needed  beautiful  setting  for  this  great  colonial  shrine  on 
our  crowded  Delaware  bank,  and  to  enable  all  those  who  care  to 
fcpl  that  the  glories  of  New  Sweden  will  live  forever  In  otir  midst. 

We  are  deeply  honored  tonight  by  the  distinguished  presence 
ol  men  and  women  who  are  here  in  tribute  to  those  early  pioneers 
who  paved  the  way  for  300  years  of  progress  and  clvlllaatlon 
through  the  eslabllahment  of  our  first  churches,  schools,  and  law 
cctirts. 

And  now  we  lntrr>duce  a  man  who  comes  to  you  as  a  repre- 
eenutlve  of  the  Federal  Government  to  express  the  pleasure  that 
the  United  States  takes  in  playing  a  part  in  this  great  cele- 
bration. Ho  u  a  man  who  numbers  thousands  of  friends  in  the 
districts  where  Swedes  today  are  thickly  congregated  and  who 
hu  dug  deeply  Into  colonial  history  to  reveal  the  glorioua  part 
the  Swedes  and  Finns  played  in  the  colonisation  of  the  United 
Sates.  I  introduce  Hon.  Baxnrr  hvmvai,  United  SUtee  Senator 
from  Ulonesota  and  a  member  of  the  United  States  Delaware 
V-Uiej    Twrentenary    Com m  lesion,    recently    authorised    by   Ooo* 
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gresa,  to  signalise  the  landing  of  Pennsylvania's  pioneers  on 
April  8.  1638.     Senator  Luhi>kbn. 

Senator  LtrKDEXN.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  by  request  of  Senator 
GtTiTXT,  the  able  Senator  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  here 
to  bring  greetings  to  you  in  his  behalf. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  accorded  me  tonight  in  speaking 
to  this  vast  assemblage  throughout  the  world  gatliered  in  honor  of 
Pennsylvania's  three  hundredth  anniversary. 

Pennsylvania  today  Is  one  of  the  greatest  States  in  the  Union, 
leading  in  wealth,  culture,  and  Industry.  Its  splendid  position  can 
be  defloltely  traced  to  the  stiu-dy  foundations  in  education,  civili- 
zation and  religion  that  were  so  well  laid  by  the  vigorous  Swedish 
plonet  rs  who  came  to  our  land  in  1638.  They  truly  laid  the  ground- 
work ^or  this  magnificent  Commonwealth  that  is  our  heritage  today. 

Let  me  say  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  Its  five  tricentennial 
commissioners  that  we  are  proud  of  this  glorious  day  in  American 
history — the  founding  of  Philadelphia  and  tbe  great  SUte  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  State,  destined  to  become  the  very  Keystone 
State  of  the  American  Union,  ftu-nished  America  its  very  cradle 
of  liberty.  Senator  OtrrrxT,  as  your  United  States  Senator,  wishes 
to  emphasize  the  admiration  and  thankfulness  that  all  Pennsyl- 
vanlans bear  our  forefathers. 

The  Senator  Is  chairman  of  the  United  States  Delaware  Valley 
Tercentenary  Commission,  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  It 
was  established  by  Congress  as  an  expression  of  the  national  concern 
in  this  great  commemoration,  I  am  commissioned  to  bring  you 
the  greetings  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States,  of  the  National 
Government,  and  of  our  National  Tercentenary  Commission.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  join  you,  in  spirit  and  in  fact. 
In  congratulating  Pennsylvania  upon  Its  splendid  achievements, 
from  the  dawn  of  its  civlliaatian  300  years  ago  down  to  this 
memorable  anniversary  day. 

We  of  Swedish  descent  glory  in  the  courage  of  our  ancestors  who 
crossed  the  wide  expanse  of  a  great  ocean  to  found  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware.  The  imperishable  glory  of  their  achievement  will 
live  on  down  through  the  ages,  and  their  courage,  loyalty,  and 
patriotism  will  forever  shine  on  in  the  stars  of  the  American  flag. 
[Cheers  and  applause.] 

Mr.  MELVur.  We  now  hear  the  men's  glee  club  in  StoutJiearted 
Ken. 

Song  by  men's  glee  club. 

Mr.  MxLViN.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  will  hear  from  a  man 
who.  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  striven  to  make  this  cele- 
bration a  memorable  event.  He  has.  despite  the  burdens  and 
cares  of  his  high  office,  always  found  time  to  fiuther  tbe  c»iise  of 
this  commemoration.  I  know  that  nothing  Is  closer  to  his  heart 
than  that  Pennsylvania  signalize  to  the  world  its  pride  in  300 
years  of  progress.  I  Introduce  Hon.  George  H.  Sarle,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Georox  H.  Eabix.  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Ladles  and  gen- 
tlem^,  Pennsylvania,  the  keystone  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States, 
the  birthplace  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  home 
State  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  acknowledges  with 
grateful  appreciation  tbe  congratulations  of  her  sister  States  and 
of  the  world  upon  tbe  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  tlie  birth 
of  her  clvlIizaUon. 

Especially  do  we  appreciate  the  greetings  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Governors  of  our  sister  States  here  pres- 
ent or  represented.  To  them,  and  to  all  peoples  of  Swedish  and 
Scandinavian  affiliation  throughout  the  United  States,  over  the 
borders  and  beyond  the  seas,  in  Sweden,  in  Finland,  and  the  other 
Scandinavian  countries,  we  express  our  heartfelt  gratitude.  Wel- 
come to  Pennsylvania — now  and  always. 

In  my  proclamation  of  this  anniversary  I  ask  that  our  people 

eve  thanks  for  300  years  of  godly  civilization.  Our  Conunonwealth 
u  a  history  of  which  any  Bute  would  be  proud.  Founded  by 
sturdy  pioneers  who  arrived  300  years  ago  today,  our  foundations 
were  laid  in  principles  so  Just  and  so  enduring  that  within  100 
years  after  the  Swedes  landed  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
although  the  seventh  area  to  be  colonized,  had  developed  into  the 
most  populated,  strongest,  and  the  richest  colony  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Could  that  remarkable  result  have  been  achieved  by  accident? 
By  no  means.  It  was  achieved  only  because  of  tbe  solid  and  sub- 
stantial foundations  first  laid  by  the  Swedes  and  the  Finns  and 
strengthened  by  William  Penn  hdC  his  followers.  Those  founda- 
tions are  found  in  New  Sweden.  The  hardy  pioneers  who  estab- 
lished our  flrst  colony,  as  has  been  well  said,  represented  the 
golden  age  of  Sweden.  These  Swedish  forefathers  brought  to 
America  a  great  tradition  of  achievement.  They  had  been  a  con- 
quering people  on  the  battleflelds.  They,  and  their  fellow  Norse- 
men possessed  a  great  tradition  of  exploration,  of  discovery,  and 
of  adventtire.  They  were  acciistomed  to  definite  accomplishments. 
The  brought  with  them  to  America  an  indomitable  will  that 
conquered  the  wilderness  along  the  Delaware  and  establlshk.-d  here 
those  landmarks  of  civilization  which  William  Penn  discovered 
to  have  been  so  well  laid  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  change 
them. 

The  colonists  of  New  Sweden  established  our  first  churches,  our 
first  schools,  and  our  first  law  courts.  It  is  to  tbsse  thst  I  would 
briefly  allude.  Because  schools,  ehuiches,  and  law  courts  are  not 
merely  the  earmarks  ot  civilization,  they  are  the  foundations  of 
civilisation.    Schools,  churches,  and  law  courts  sre  civilisation. 

So  today  we  commemorate  the  three  htmdredth  anniversary  of 
tbe  dawning  of  our  culture.  Primarily,  of  courss.  we  honor  our 
Bwsdlsh   and   Finnish  forefathers  who  sstsmsbsd  New  Sweden. 


But  along  with  them  we  also  honor  those  who  came  tmmed lately 
after  them  and  who  helped  to  strengthen  the  foundatlona.  We 
honor  our  Dutch  forbears,  the  Irish  and  Welsh  and  the  German 
pioneers,  the  English,  Scotch,  and  French  Huguenot  settlers  who 
poured  into  this  Commonwe&lth  in  its  early  formative  days.  We 
are  proud  of  them  and  of  their  labors.  They  buUded  better  than 
they  knew  and  that  is  why  I  have  so  solemnly  adjured  the  oitl- 
aenry  of  our  Commonwealth  loyally  to  consider  during  this  three 
hundredth  anniversary  year  and  hereafter — 

"The  historical  and  spiritual  significance  of  events  marking  this 
goodly  vista  of  300  years  and,  by  practice  and  precept,  to  evolve 
a  concept  of  simpler,  sterner  Living  in  which  character  Is  funda- 
mental; to  encourage  exhibitions  of  Swedish  life  psst  and  prsssnt. 
with  discourses  theri«n  in  schools,  in  historical  societies,  and  Us 
all  institutions  of  learning;  to  stimulate  scholars,  writers,  in- 
vestigators, craftsmen,  and  the  like  to  delve  deep,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  into  rich  archival  resources  concerning  every  phase 
of  this  Common weaith 'a  distinguished  origin  and  to  recall  and  to 
record  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  that  ancient  ties 
be  more  cloeely  welded  and  mankind  everywhere  enriched  by  this 
International   celebration." 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  with  my  approval. 
created  this  date.  Forefathers'  Day.  a  legal  holiday.  Our  celebra- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  has  been  matched  today  in  far-off  Sweden. 
At  Stockholm,  and  at  G£teborg.  solemn  eeremonles  have  been 
held,  attended  by  the  highest  representatives  of  state,  com- 
memorating the  first  arrival  of  Swedish  settlers  on  American  shores. 

To  those  assemblages  I  have  sent,  and  lilnister  Bostrom  hss 
been  good  enough  to  transmit,  the  following  message: 

"Upon  this,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
Swedes  in  America  and  the  beglxming  of  your  valued  contribu- 
tion to  American  civilization,  I  extend  friendly  and  fraternal 
greetings  on  behalf  of  10,000.000  Penasylvantaas.  May  this  epoch- 
making  commemoration  renew  memories  of  the  andent  times 
that  have  bound  us.  so  that  we  may  continue  to  grow  in  friend- 
ship and  be  increasingly  enriched  by  a  deeper  tinderstandlng. 

"OcoaMS  H.  Bssus. 
"Governor  of  PennsflvttHia." 

In  closing  I  vraint  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  who  have  worked 
so  hard  and  devotedly  to  make  Pennsylvania's  three  hundredth 
anniversary  the  outstanding  success  that  I  am  sure  we  all  feel 
it  is,  and  especially  do  I  voice  my  slnoere  sppreclatloo  to  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  the  generous  offer  of  its  far-flung 
facilities  that  has  brought  this  program  to  so  many  millions  of 
listeners.     [Great  applause  and  cheers.] 

Mr.  MxLviN.  The  Philadelphia  schools'  choral  group  will  n<>w  slBf 
Vermeland.  and  Song  of  My  Heart. 

Music  by  school  choral  group. 

Mr.  BdELvw.  Our  next  speaker  Is  one  who  for  many  years  has 

gerformed  a  great  task  in  promoting  friendly  relations  with  the 
wedlsh  Government  In  the  United  States.  He  has  had  a  bril- 
liant career  as  a  diplomat,  has  long  been  honored  and  resperted 
for  his  splendid  ability  by  the  United  States.  (Pauss.|  Hon.  Woll- 
mar  Pllip  Bostrom,  Minister  to  the  United  States  from  Sweden. 
Minister  Bostrom. 

Minister  Bostbou.  Mr.  Chslrman.  your  esoalleney,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  s  great  honor  for  me  to  have  been  asked  to  speak 
for  my  oountrv  tonight  at  this,  the  first  celebration  of  Pennsyl- 
vanls's  Forefathers'  Day. 

This  day,  the  three  hundredth  annlverssry  of  ths  landing  of  the 
first  Swedish  colonists,  is  of  great  historical  importanoe  for  Penned- 
vanla  and  Sweden  alike,  We  have  recently  listened  to  Oovemor 
Barle's  eloquent  radio  speech  on  March  83  about  the  first  history 
of  New  Sweden,  its  founding,  Its  short  life  under  Swedish  sov- 
ereignty, its  continued  activity  under  Dutch  and  British  r\ile.  and 
Its  infiuence  upon  the  civilization  of  the  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware.  I  will,  therefore,  not  repeat  any  details  about 
these  well-known  facts.  For  a  Swede  It  would  be  an  Interesting 
experiment  of  thought  to  try  to  figure  out  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Sweden  had  been  strong  enough  to  maintsOn,  develop,  and 
strengthen  iu  colony  on  these  shores.  The  colony  wm  founded 
during  the  time  Sweden  was  a  great  power,  and  the  Intention  was 
to  expand  its  power,  develop  its  trade,  and  perpetuate  the  Influence 
and  the  name  of  Sweden.  The  tremendous  effort  made  during  tbe 
Thirty  Years'  War  had  weakened  Sweden  so  much  that  the  oolonf 
could  not  get  sufficient  support.  But  although,  after  17  years,  the 
sovereignty  over  the  colony  changed  hands.  Its  activity  contintied 
and  increased,  and  one  can  truly  say  that  tbe  Swedish  dvlllsatlon 
planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  River  remained  and  had  a 
considerable  influence  upmn  the  future  of  theee  lands 

As  to  this.  Pennsylvania  has  given  many  beautif\il  testimonies. 
First  of  all.  your  Governor  hss  honored  theee  first  Swedes  by  pro- 
claiming this  day  a  State  holiday.  Further,  Oovemor  Barle's 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  was  a  beautiful  document,  entreating, 
as  it  did.  every  citizen  to  remember  this  part  of  Pennsylvania's 
early  history  and  ordering  a  real  educational  campaign  to  empha- 
size this  historical  fact,  hitherto  so  oft  forgotten.  Another  beau- 
tiful gestiu-e  of  appreciation  given  to  my  country  was  your  Oov- 
emor's  trip  to  Sweden  in  November  and  December  last,  when  he.  on 
behalf  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  Sweden  with  two  brooae  plaques, 
oommemorating  the  departtu'e  of  thoee  ssme  two  ships  which 
brought  the  first  colonists  over  to  these  shores.  For  all  these  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  aiul  rsoognltlon  ws  fsol  proud  aad 
grateful. 

It  U  Interesting  to  note  that  Sweden.  Great  Britain,  and  Hoilaod 

■rs  ths  three  countries  which  first  soloplswd  North  Amstlca.  ani 
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•Ten  If  8wed«n  naturally  had  a  mucfi 
Britain  on  the  upbuilding  of  the 
B««d(«.  even  In  politics,  was  not 
the  si  {nen  of  the  Declaration  of 
w%M  J:sha  Hanaon,  vbo.  aa  Prealdent 
greea.  can  be  regarded  aa  the  flr«t 

A  ointLnuoua  atream  of  Swedlah 
first  irwedish  oolonlsta.  the  greatest 
of  the  last  century.     It  ta  Impassible 
American   dttaens   have   Swedish 
know  that,  counting  only  the  seconi 
a  half  or  two  mllllona.     How  many 
count,  the  sixth  or  eighth  generatloi^ 
ever,   .hat  there  are  an  enormous 
State?  with  aome  particle  of  Swedla^ 
ish  Colonial  Society,  whose  name 
splendid   banquet,   together   with 
Pennsylvania,  was  formed  with  i 
for  these  first  colonists  and  for 
very  interesting  work  In  trying  to 

Th<«    Dntted    States,    through    Its 
lnvit4->d  Sweden  to  participate  in  th  > 
which  the  main  celebration  win  tak( 
of  this  invitation.  In  which  we  rea< 
of  th«>  contribution  of  not  only  the 
Immlipranta  of  later  years.     The 
with  open  anna  and  given  them  a 
For  tills  we  thank  your  Nation,  and 
out    farticularly   to   Pennsylvania, 
gratuiatlona  on  this  its  first 
plaus4?  I 

(Great  applause  as  the  King's 

Radio  AwNOiTNcni.  We  will  now 
B.  UncWattrrs  sing  The  Star 
iB#n'i  gle«  club  and  the  school  chor^ 

Mils  UacWatt^ra 

Radio  ANffouwcn    Ladles  and  grn(t 
to  Pennsylvania's  celebratlm  of  its 
the  Benjamin  Pranklln  Hotel  In 
ration  of  th«  Swedish  coionlsta  who 
thev  landsd  here  April  B.  1638. 

You   have   heard   Swedish   folk 
achool   children  and   the  mrn'i   gl 
Oeorgff  H    larls.   of  Pennsylvania: 
States  Senator  from  Mlnnsaota:  an# 
Swedish  Minister  to  the  United 
Xhc  National   Broadcasting  Co.     * 

Chairman   Mn.v!N    Many  of  the 
from  that  province  of  Sweden  theh 
of    Finland,    today     an     Independip 
foundresa  of  Pennsylvania  dvlltaat 
Finland .     Finland   was  a  part  of 
until    the    Napoleonic    wars     Relat 
Oovemmenta  of  Swe«1en  and  Fin 

We   Americans  have  a  particular 
ta  the  only   Buropsan   nation   that 
muss  about  one-third   of  the   New 
It  is  espsclaily  approprlats  that  the 
guest  St  this  tercentenary  celebratlo^ 

As  a  diatinguiahed  diplomat, 
frlsnda  for  hta  country  In  America 
••Btlng  Hia  Kxccilency  Minister 

Minister  JAjurBm.T.  Your 
I  at  the  outaet  express  the  thanks  ol 
tion  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  tc 
of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
ginnlngs?     It  la  a  happy  occmslon 
committee  and  the  Swedlah  Colonial 
In  comnaenaoratlon  of  th«  historic 
Mr    Melvln  extended  the  Invitation 

Btrtlcularly  pleased,  for  the  earliest 
ew  World  are  more  a  part  of 
haps  any  other  section  of  this 
The  earliest  maps  of  the  Dutch  an< 
Is  now  the  eastern  shore  of  th4 
Delaware  River  colony  of  New 
■ee  a  settlement  dealgnated  Flnlam  I 
from  northern  Europe  in  memory  oi 
v<esti|(«  of  that  ancient  community 
of  the  log  cabins  that  were  the 
Finns,  we  sec  gigantic  manufactur 
the  bro«d  cultivated  flelda  waving 
we  have  paved  streets  and  modem 
sylvanla  city. 

But    even    though    the   log   cabli 
peared.  and  thsee  maps  t(x  the  lai 
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I  would  not  be  true  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  nor  ran'! Id  In  my  feelings,  if  I  did  not  admit 
of   these  qimlltles   as   traditional    in   the   Flruiish  people. 

It  is  nny  privilege  to  make  at  this  time  an  announcement  of 
seme  Importance,  which   Is  especially  appropriate  to  this  occasion. 

There  Is  now  bcln^  completed  In  Finland,  at  the  hands  of  the 
for<'mo.st  artist  of  our  country,  Mr  Viilno  Aaltonen,  a  monument 
designed  to  commemorate  the  Flnnl.sh  participation  in  this  early 
set'. lament  In  America.  Thi.s  monument  Is  to  be  a  gift  to  the 
Un  ted  States  and  to  th?  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  people  of  Finland  through  their  Government  and  from  Amer- 
icans of  Finnish  birth  or  antecdents. 

The  monument,  sculptured  from  imperishable  Finnish  granite, 
wil.  be  shipped  to  this  country  next  month.  The  site  for  its  erec- 
tion has  been  chosen  in  the  city  of  Chester,  Pa.,  in  the  area  once 
covered  by  the  farms  nf  the  little  settlement  called  Finland. 
Th!-ough  the  good  will  and  enterprise  of  the  officials  of  the  city  of 
Ch"ster.  the  sl^e  has  been  chosen  in  a  fine  public  park. 

The  unveiling  of  thi.'s  monument  will  take  place  d^iring  the  cere- 
monies commemorating  the  tercentenary  of  the  Delaware  River 
colonies   next   June 

I  trea.sure  the  hope  thnt  Governor  Eirle  and  Mr.  M°lvln  and 
others  of  your  dtstinpui.«hed  ccmml'tee  and  your  ofDclal  family 
wil.  be  able  to  be  there  with  us  to  celebrate  the  event.  To  me 
It  will  be  a  happy  and  fellcitou<;  occasion  and  should  cement 
further  the  deep  r<^£rard  and  affection  in  which  the  people  of 
Finland  hold  the  people  of  your  great  United  States. 

I   thank   you 

Chairman  MEL^.^^r  Pennsylvani:\'s  connection  with  Delaware  al- 
ways has  b*"en  close  With  h°r  w*^  share  the  sites  of  the  two  cap- 
itais  nf  New  Sweden  \V^en  about  two  generations  after  New 
Sweden  was  established  their  present-day  names  were  first  em- 
ployed Delaware  and  Pennsylvruiia  continued  substantially  united 
under  the  prnprletor»hip  '^f  William  Penn  and  under  his  succes- 
sors until  1776  For  ('•'norations  Delaware  was  known  as  "the 
three  lower  counties"  nf  Penn-vylvanla. 

This  three  hundredth  anni-'-r'^iirv  commemorntion  Is  of  special 
crncern  •'■»  Drluwar''  The  Knl^ici'-  Stjrk--l  and  Fogrl  Gnp  landed 
near  Wllmlnglon  Pennsvlvani  *  comes  in'o  the  tercentenary  pic- 
ture becjiu-M-  on  the  (i.iv  cf  Inruline  the  first  Forefathers'  Day. 
:«00  year-*  lit^n  thM  d.iv  tise  ,.nMThe,i.>.t,ern  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
were  purchased  from  'lie  Indians,  with  the  territory  of  present- 
clnv  Delaware  Ye-;  we  rrco^jnize  I>laware'»  special  pride  In  this 
anniversary 

We  are  truly  delurb'ed  Mi:it  her  C.overnnr  l.t  our  guest  I  acclaim 
and  Introduce  tiie  dt;.ti!;giii.shed  Governor  of  Delaware — Governor 
McMullen. 

Governor  McM'u  i  r w  Mr  Cha'nnnn  Your  ICxcellency  Governor 
Farle  distlnguiMhed  if.-*'.  indi>"»  und  gen'lemen,  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  nf  D«'liiw\r''  It  nffnrds  me  much  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  on  this  motTienf'  us  occnsmn,  n.n  with  your  splendid 
State  of  Pennsvlvnniii  Del.rv!\re  Joln.s  heart  and  hand  In  this 
celebration   of   Forefathers'   Dnv 

There  Is  a  s'rong  iiliianre  betwe.-n  our  neighboring  States. 
Delaware  being  north  of  the  Ma'scn  and  D!.xon's  Line,  was  part 
cf  the  William  Penn  grnnt  and  our  S'ate  was  then  the  three 
lower  counties  nf  Pennsylvania  l-ong  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  three  lower  counties  nf  Delaware  had  their  own  assembly, 
but  unMl  the  adoption  of  the  Declarnuon  of  Independence  they 
conMnued  to  have  the  sam**  Ocvernor  as  Pennsylvania 

It  well  behooves  a  people  with  a  liKtory  such  as  ours  to  pause 
from  cur  everyd;jy  labors  and  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  momen- 
tous events  nf  the  pa,st  In  order  that  we,  as  a  people,  may  draw 
fresh  m.splration  to  eo  forward  in  patriotic  endeavor,  with  God's 
help  to  build  on  the  foundations  that  have  so  firmly  been  laid 
by  our  fop^fa'hers  a  clvUi/.a'lon  that  will  afford  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  within  our  country  the  greatest  happiness  con- 
filstent  with  sobriety  of  conduct,  religious  reverence,  and  simplicity 
of   living 

I^t  us  Join  together  to  pay  hom.age  and  honor  to  those  brave 
people  who  in  perilously  smaU  b-^ata  crossed  the  ocean,  seeking 
a  place  to  settle  wher>'  thev  and  others  that  followed  could  live 
In  peace  and  happiness  These  early  settlers  of  this  particular 
part  of  our  country  the  Swedes  and  Finns  tilled  the  soil,  built 
homes  and  perf'^rmed  a!!  the  n>-c«>ssary  homely  tasks  which  finally 
res\ilted  In  a  permanf^nt  settlement  nf  peaceful,  home-loving, 
God-fearing  nnd  law-ibld.ng  yieop'e  Piuislng  to  look  backward, 
we  can  feel  bu'  not  entirelv  mea.^ure  thf>  depth  or  imprint  which 
th«>se  people  of  bvgone  da\-s  impres.sed  upon  succeeding  genera- 
tions I  feel  that  wo  rannot  !:ve  in  Pennsylvania  or  13elaware 
without  being  more  th.m  conscious  of  thi.s  early  infiuence,  even 
to  the  present  generation,  of  'hose  people  of  300  years  ago,  who 
left  their  home  m  'he  far  north  tn  build  for  themselves  a  new 
ha\en  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  Their  courage, 
their  fortitude  and  their  kindnp.«s  was  unsurpa^ssed.  Through 
all  the  years  of  the  chaiie,ng  conditions  in  our  country,  the  early 
Swedi.Hh  names  have  s-av.-d  wi'h  us  lanrtrwners  people  of  sub- 
sT.intial  bn.s'.ness  churrhrT.a:;  niarv  manv  others  of  solid  worth 
and  reputable  character  bearing  the  names  of  their  forefathers 
from  the   early   dav^ 

Our  Old  Swedes  Church  'ooa'f  d  in  Wilmington,  built  by  the 
Swedes  long  after  the.r  •^e'tl'-rnen'  of  New  Sweden  had  ceased  to 
exist  still  stands  as  a  symboI;c  landmsuk  indicative  of  their  faith 
and  culttire 

For  the  heritage  which  'hey  eav^  us  we  should  show  our  appre- 
ciation   by    trying    ic    cn.ulate    their    traits    more    closely,    which 
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enabled  them  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a  new,  untried  country 
and  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  dangers  and  discouragement. 

Wishing  again  to  express  my  extreme  pleasure  at  being  with  you 
at  such  a  memorable  celebration,  and  with  the  hope  tliat  many 
of  the  guests  of  the  evening  will  find  it  possible  to  attend  Dela- 
ware's celebration  of  the  early  settlement  of  our  State  in  June  of 
this  year,  may  I  conclude  by  giving  a  verse  or  two  of  Charles 
Wharton  Stork's  tercentenary  hymn,  written: 

From  the  oold  of  the  North  our  fathers  came. 
But  their  hearts  were  kindled  with  eager  flam.e. 
As  they  set  their  prows  to  the  dip  and  rise, 
Of  the  gray  North  Sea  under  autumn  skies. 

Peace  they  loved,  only  God  they  feared. 
Truth  and  Justice,  their  hearts  revered. 
They  did  their  full  part  and  took  their  place 
Bold  In  the  van  of  the  coming  race. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman  Melviw.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  with  us  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Maryland,  "nie  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
especially  the  northern  part,  was  not  settled  by  those  who  came 
here  with  Lord  Baltimore  and  who  found  St.  Mary's  City.  It  was 
settled  by  Swedes  from  Christina.  Upland,  and  Tlnlcum. 

Maryland,  therefore,  Is  Interested  in  commemorating  this  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first  Swedish  settlers. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  His  Excellency  Governor  Nice, 
of  the  Pree  State  of  Maryland. 

Governor  Nick.  I  extend  to  you  the  greetings  of  Maryland.  I 
bring  to  ycu  of  Petmsylvania  the  love  of  the  people  of  Maryland  for 
their  neighboring  sister  sovereign  State. 

You  are  commemorating  today  the  first  settlement  within  the 
present  confines  of  Pennsylvania.  A  little  company  from  overseas 
800  years  ago  sought  refuge  for  a  freer  life  and  Instituted  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware  River  a.  community  founded  upon  freedom 
of  thought  and  fair  dealing  among  men.  Later  these  small  begin- 
nings were  developed  by  the  Immortal  Penn  Into  a  Commonwealth 
founded  upon  brotherhood  In  God  and  love  of  humanity.  That  you 
are  today,  and  may  you  in  your  greatness  never  forget  those  simple 
spiritual  forces  that  are  your  heritage. 

It  la  altogether  fitting  that  Maryland  should  Join  with  you  at 
this  time.  Tliree  hundred  and  four  years  ago  likewise  a  little  band 
of  earnest  Pilgrims  in  search  of  freedom  landed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  They  establlBhed  a  colony  founded  upon 
tolerance  of  religious  thought  and  freedom  of  Its  expression,  and 
this  spiritual  background  of  Maryland  has  continued  through  the 
vlelssitudes  of  political  and  commercial  growth  so  that  today  there 
Is  no  haven  In  the  world  offering  to  mankind  greater  tolerance 
•nd  greater  freedom  of  conscience  than  the  State  of  Maryland. 

It  was  the  sacrifice  of  Maryland's  400  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island 
that  covered  the  retreat  of  Washington's  little  Army.  When  that 
battalion  of  Maryland  Infantry  five  times  charged  with  bayoneu 
a  British  host  of  ao.OOO,  they  left  three-quarters  of  their  number 
dtad  on  the  field  of  bacrlflce.  But  It  was  by  that  gallant  defense 
that  Washington's  forces  were  saved  from  utter  annihilation  and 
•nabled  to  re-form  their  ranJcs  and  carry  on  that  righteous  war  fcr 
the  right  to  establish  Into  law  those  spiritual  ideals  that  actuated 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  at  their  Inception, 

Later  it  was  upon  Maryland's  original  BUggestlon  that  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Thirteen  States  was  called  In  Philadelphia,  the  outcome 
€Jf  which  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  greatest 
Instrument  for  government  ever  de-vised  by  man.  In  which  Is  con- 
tained the  written  expression  of  the  hopes  and  the  struggles  of  the 
ages  toward  freedom  from  governmental  tyranny. 

A  great  nation  does  not  happen  overnight.  It  "becomes  great  only 
when  the  high  character  of  Its  people,  the  noble  tradition  of  its 
commencement,  devotedly  sustained  throughout  the  years,  has 
gi\en  It  not  only  a  body  but  a  soul;  given  It  a  spiritual  power  that 
transcends  material  might.  A  nation  is  great  only  when  it  can 
fill  the  hopes  and  answer  the  prayers  that  come  from  the  heart  of 
the  world. 

In  these  da3r8  of  change  It  behooves  us  aU  to  propound  and  to 
answer  a  few  serious  questions  in  the  privacy  of  communion  with 
our  own  souls.  Do  you  see  any  signs  on  the  part  of  our  people,  or 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  people,  to  Indicate  that  they  are  becom- 
ing Indifferent  toward  our  American  Ideals?  Do  you  see  any  signs 
of  a  drifting  away  from  that  freedom  In  political  and  economic  life 
which  has  so  long  been  characteristic  of  our  democracy?  Do  you 
fear  that  influences  from  beyond  our  boundarie.s  may  affect  our 
people's  loyalty  to  our  form  of  government?  Do  you  apprehend 
that  our  governmental  structure  may  be  threatened  from  within? 
Do  you  see  anything  to  Indicate  that  our  people  may  be  led  by  false 
prophets  to  leave  the  sacred  shrine  of  liberty  at  which  our  fathers 
have  knelt  for  generations  In  order  to  worship  unknown  Idols, 
whose  cold  and  unfeeling  arms  may  close  to  crush  the  breath  of 
freedom  from  the  bodies  of  their  misguided  devotees? 

If  your  answers  to  these  questions  arouse  In  you  apprehension 
and  misgivings,  I  implore  you  to  gird  yotu-selves  for  the  struggle 
to  defend  by  every  constitutional  weapon  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  relationship  that  have  made  us  the  most  prtwper- 
cus.  the  most  happy  people  on  the  earth.  We  are  free  to  think  as 
we  please,  wc  are  free  to  express  our  opinions,  and  we  are  free  to 
worship  God  according  to  our  own  consciences.  We  govern  our- 
selves.    No  man  is  our  master. 

What  a  heritage  is  that  We  as  a  nation  stand  today,  the  hope 
at  the  world.    History  Justifies  our  faith  In  the  American  philosophy 


of  life.  Before  we  turn  our  backs  upon  It  for  a  bUnd  Toyage  oa  aa 
unknown  sea.  if  we  do  not  know  where  ««  are  going,  we  ^ould  at 
least  know  what  we  seek. 

It  U  with  these  thoughts  buttressed  by  the  glorious  herttage  of 
history  that  ve  of  Maryland  Join  with  you  in  this  signal  ooib- 
memoration  of  the  establishment  of  human  freedom  In  America, 
We  of  Maryland  greet  you  of  Pennsylvania  and  bid  you  Godspeed, 
May  you  ever  as  a  Commonwealth  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
progress  toward  those  material  go&ls  and  toward  those  spiritual 
Ideals  which  are  today  the  constant  hope  of  the  soul  of  a  God- 
fearing people.     [Applause.] 

Chairman  Melvim.  Our  courts,  in  last  analysis,  are  the  founda- 
tions cf  all  of  our  orderly  life.  What  a  dUSctilt  subject  is  Three 
Hundred  Years  of  Courts  In  Pennsylvania.  There  is  but  one  person 
who  can  speak  upon  this  topic.  Chief  Justice  Kephart  is  not 
merely  a  distinguished  Jurist;  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  students  of 
Pennsylvania  history  and  hat  pursued  exhaustive  research  into  our 
Jtirlsprudence  during  these  three  oenturles.  He  Is  an  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Three  Hundredth  Annlveiaary  Com- 
mission. He  helped  to  lead  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  Sweden 
last  November  when  Governor  Earle  commenaorated  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  sailing  of  the  Kalmar  Npckel  and 
Foffcl  Grip  from  Gothenburg. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  distinguished  chief  Justloe 
of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  Oommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Chief  Justice  Kephart. 

Hon.  John  W.  Kxpuakt.  I  am  to  speak  to  you  about  800  yean 
of  courts  in  Pennsylvania.  This  Is  to  be  done  in  15  nUnutes.  I 
concede  that  t  am  pretty  fast  at  times,  but  this  exceeds  my  speed 
limit.  I  can  only  hope  to  give  you  a  faint  Idea  of  my  subject; 
at  least  to  tell  you  something  of  the  first  known  ootirts  of  our 
State,  held  by  the  settlers  of  New  Sweden.  To  obtain  a  correct 
picture  of  these  early  trials  It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Swedes,  who  first  came  here  In  1638.  For  many, 
many  years  prior  to  that  time,  from  Nova  Sootia  to  the  Carolinas, 
and  as  far  west  as  the  Great  Lakea.  Including  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  this  country  was  peopled  by  that  powerful  race  of  Indians 
known  to  history  as  the  Algonqulns.  They  were  composed  of  many 
tribes.  The  Indians  who  controlled  the  lands  along  the  Delawara 
and  Schuylkill  Rivers  came  originally  from  the  Mississippi  VaUey. 
They  were  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Algonquin  race.  'The  Dela- 
wares  comprised  three  great  clans.  The  laisest  clan  was  known  as 
the  Unaml,  or  River  Indians,  The  head  of  the  Unaml  was  the 
recognltsed  chief  of  all  the  Dela wares.  These  people  were  agricul- 
turists. Their  fields  of  corn  and  tobacco  were  planted  over  a  large 
part  of  what  is  now  Philadelphia.  It  Is  dlfDcult  to  realize  that  this 
great  city  was  once  farm  land. 

You  have  been  told  that  the  first  permanent  white  settlement 
was  made  by  the  Swedes  in  1638.  They  found  these  Indians 
peacefully  located  In  the  river  valleys.  Here  among  them  the 
Swedish  colony  sprang  up.  Little  Is  known  of  historic  value  con- 
cerning my  subject  of  law  and  the  courts  in  the  colony  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  Johan  Prlntz,  In  1648  Probably  the  earliest  set- 
tlers patched  up  their  grievances  amicably  or  by  neighborly  arbi- 
tration. 

We,  therefore,  must  start  our  review  with  the  first  conunls- 
sloned  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  this  bluff  old  soldier,  third  of  ths 
Swedish  Governors.  Prlntz.  was  an  Interesting  character.  He  was 
enormous  In  size,  headntrong.  and  shrewd.  His  enemies  charged 
him  with  being  at  times  cruel  and  deceitful.  Johan  studied  for 
the  ministry.  His  father  had  been  a  clergyman,  and  from  these 
early  instructions  Johan  Prlntr  was  deeply  religious  according  to 
his  own  views.  He  read  the  Bible  dally  and  often  conducted  reli- 
gious 8er\ice8.  He  became  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  rose  to  high 
rank  In  the  army  of  the  great  King,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He 
seems  to  have  been  well-prepared  and  well -equipped  to  carry  on 
the  duties  of  his  ofBct  as  Governor,  and  his  Immense  size  no  doubt 
helped  to  reinforce  his  authority  In  administering  the  law.  Be 
was  an  able  administrator  and  governed  the  new  colony  with 
energy  for  10  years. 

His  commimion  from  the  youthful  Queen  Christina  was  to 
"render  Justice  without  distinction  so  that  there  shall  be  injury 
to  no  one,"  He  had  power  to  punish  "great  offenders"  by  "Im- 
prisonment, and  even  with  death."  but  he  could  only  do  so  ac- 
cording to  his  Instructions,  "after  legal  forms  and  sufficient  ex- 
amination by  the  most  noted  persona,  such  as  the  most  prudent 
assessors  of  justice  that  he  could  find  and  consult  In  the  coun- 
try." This  is  the  first  known  reference  to  trial  by  jury  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  oourse,  the  jury  under  Swedish  law  was  not  the 
same  as  our  modern  Jury,  and  Sweden  today  does  not  ha-ve  the 
Jury  system.  These  assessors  are  Judges  In  Sweden,  but  they 
were  Jurors  in  the  time  of  New  Sweden.  They  were  appointed  by 
the  judge  and  hela  office  permanently.  'While  It  was  their  duty 
to  examine  the  evidence.  Just  as  our  Juries  do  today,  they  were 
really  associate  judges,  because  they  also  passed  on  the  law  of 
the  case.  The  Judge  who  presided  voted  with  them,  but  they 
could  not  give  Judgment  against  thetr  opinion.     . 

Governor  Prlntz  was  instructed  to  treat  the  Indians  liberally 
and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  English  or  Dutch  settlers. 
Accordingly  there  was  no  bloodshed  aa  long  as  he  remained  Gov- 
ernor, although  there  were  interminable  rows  with  both  the  Dutch 
and  the  English.  When  the  Swedes  arrived  they  bought  land  from 
the  Indians  and  paid  for  it  in  goods  more  liberally  than  did  the 
later  settlers  from  other  cotmtrles.  The  Indians  had,  however,  a 
peculiar  idea  as  to  the  conveyance  of  property  that  frequently  led 
to  trouble.    When  they  sold  a  piece  of  land  they  believed,  or  so  tltey 
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nld.  they  ffrantcd  mfftly  the  rtgh 
were  not  deprived  of  It'i  ujw  for  theti 
pn-ver.t   them   from  f.ell'.ng  the 
frequently  did   and  the  tame  land 
one    colonist    paaaed    often    Into 
conatant  source  of  trouble  to  tb« 
lefal  controvemlea 

Oovernor  Print*  did   not   tlwayj 
letter  concerning  Jury  trlala.     Often 
and  jury:   particularly  ww  thla 
a  pirty  to  the  action.     But  he  no 
beat  of  hia  ability      In  1M7  he 
timen  iK>llclt«d  to  obtain  a  ■•arned 
minister  }u«tlc«  and  attend  to  t 
Intricate  caaea  occurring  In  which 
to  be  for  ona  and  tb«  a*m«  p«noD 
M  well  aa  ]udg«." 

One  nf  the  flrat   rtcarded  trlala 
Prima  arrived      Oorernor  Prtnti 
fendant  waa  0«orga  Lambartnti,  a 
of  New  Haven.  Conn      Lambertan 
In  New  nwvdcn  and  waa  aceuMd  o1 
landa  pmvloualy  purchaaed  by  the 
waa  a  very  annoying  ciuitom     The 
men  at  Prfntahof   on  Tlnleum 
and  Prtnta  himaelf  gav«  taatlmony 
bMn   loat,   but   wa   do   know   that 
Ijimbcrton  »  goodly  numbar  of 
to  depart 

The  tradtr  complained  i>f  thla 
in  New  Haven,  and  aoma  of  hta 
that  the  rotund  Swedlah  Oovemir 
liquor  to  obtain  admlaatona  that 
Indiana  agatnat  the  Bwedee.    In 
Prtnta  calltd  a  iptclal  covirt  In  104^ 
w«r«  aeven  |urora,  but  aa  Governor 
Rioat  of  the  testimony,  there  waa 
Oovernor  waa  triumphantly  viDdU 
to  Sweden  and  New  Haven. 

Thea«  trlala  usually  took  place  1 
the  executive  mansion  on  Tlnlcum 
atones  high      The  Governor 
with  memben  of  his  staff.     UU 
tstlre  room     Hla  face  and  actions 
to  command.     WhUe  shrewd,  he 
wvre  piercing,  and  his  portrait 
and  lotig.  straight   noae.     He  apo 
wavy  hair  flowed  over  hla  shotudc 

A  hlatorlan  reports  the  trial  of 
craft  and  debt.  In  the  hall  of  stati 
he  waa  paralyved  with  fear,  and 
entreating  the  Governor  to  spare 
Prlnti  had  loaned  him  eonaideratile 
tatton  waa  worth.     He 
tlnue  hla  evil  practlcea,  but  hla 
emor  Prlnta     After  court,  howevei 
him  another  and  larger  grant  oX 

WhUe  the  court  waa  In  aeaalon 
ton.    There  were  usually  Indian 
■ngltahmen.    Dutchmen.   Swedea. 
tlationa  were  proceeding  for  the 
which  waa  offered  the  customary 
turbance   arose   outside  the   door 
Boyer.  bunt  unceremonloualy  into 
with  an  abrupt  "Oood  morning" 
The  Oovernor  did  not  reply,  and 
directing    hla   aecretary    to    take 
Dutchman  acowled  and  retired  to 
tlona  continued  for  a  long  time 
came  nu>n  and  more  impatient 
was  aent   by   the  Dutch 
and  demanded   to  be  heard.    Tbi 
Prtnta  had  not  been  friendly  and 
araor.    He  snatched  a  gun   from 
and  atarted  toward  him.     With 
the  door,  ran  to  hla  boat  and 
Naaaau.  vowing  vengeauaoe.    The 
waa  again  the  prodlgloxia  activity 
It   waa   Just   another   Instance 
acme  land  that  the  Swedea  had 
man.   who  waa  In  command  at 
purchase  from  the  Bwedee.     Hla 

Other  trlala  by  Oovernor  Prints 
an   exploalon   occurred   at   Port 
practically  destroying  Prlntshof 
Vaas.   was  blamed  for  the 
before  Governor  Prints  and  a  Jury 
In  Irons  to  Sweden.    Thla  la  the 
In   Pennsylvania. 

Many  of  the  cases  tried  by 
for  selling  flrearma  to  the  Indiana 
which  he  had  forbidden.    Plnee 
ether  goods,  aa  weU  as  mooey.  and 
hard  labor.     WhUe  we  can  fUtd 
PrtntB*!  scuoos.  there 


to  hunt   and  fish  ever  It.  but 

own  purposes,  nor  did  that  sal'; 

to  someone  else.     This  they 

lold  by  the  Delaware  Inulans  to 

lous   other    hands.      It    was    c 

early  aettlen  and  led  to  many 


follow  his    Instruction   to   the 

,  In  fact,  he  sat  as  both  Judiv* 

llkily  to  be  the  case  when  hv  wa«j 

d3Ubt  administered  Justice  to  the 

wiote  to  Sweden     "I  have  severai 

and  able  man     •     •     •     to  ad- 

law   buaineaa,   sometlmea    very 

It  Is  dlfllcult,  and  never  ought 

appear  In  the  court  as  plain im 


was  held  In  1043,  shortly  after 

the  proeecutor  and  tV^e  cle- 

trader  from  the  English  Colony 

had  eatabllahed  a  trading  po*t 

bribing  the  Indians  to  Mil  nlm 

iwedea     As  we  have  stated,  this 

trial  WIS  before  a  Jury  n(  eiKlit 

I      0»>e  of  the  lurors  pr raided 

The  decision  of  the  court  has 

the    Oovernor    fxlracte<l    from 

akins  before  permitting  him 


ide  ^ 
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'  rettmsnl  to  a  court  of  inquiry 

siUon  teal  1  fled— I  hope  faJitely   - 

had   piled  them  with  strong 

.Amberton  planned  to  turn  the 

to  theae  charges.  Oovernor 

to  examine  his  conduct.    There 

Prints  sat  as  Judge  and  gave 

little  fear  of   the  result.     The 

ted.  and  the  records  were  sent 

the  hall  of  state.     This  was  In 

Island.     It  waa  built  of  logs,  two 

generrlly  aat  at  a  table  on  a  platform 

pi  eaence  seemed  to  dominate  the 

denoted  a  character  accustomed 

^ras  Intensely  human.     His  eyes 

a  square  Jaw.  double  chin. 

ilted  a  short  mustache,  and  hn 


a  Plnn,  charged  with  witch- 
As  he  stood  before  the  court, 
vociferously  denied  the  wltohcraft. 
him      It  appean  that  Oovernor 
money,  mon  than  his  plan- 
on  the  promise  to  discon- 
tatlon  waa  forfeited  to  Gov- 
the  Governor  generously  made 
Iknd  suitable  for  a  plantation. 
t  he  room  was  filled  with  specu- 
:hlefs  In  their  ceremonial  dress, 
and   Ptnns.    Once    when    nego- 
qurchsse  of  a  cargo  of  grain  for 
cunrency.   beaver   aklns.   a   dia- 
A   Dutchman,    one   Alexander 
the  room.     He  greeted  Prints 
and  handed  him  a  document, 
threw  the  paper  on  the   floor. 
charge    of    it.     The    humiliated 
the  background.    The  negotia- 
the  waiting  Dutchman  be- 
Plnally   he   buret  out  that   he 
Hudde.   with  a  complaint. 
relatione   between   Hudde   and 
the  outbunt  enraged  the  Oov- 
the   wall,   pointed   it   at   Boyer 
oath  the  Dutchman  fled  out 
off  at  top  apeed  toward  Fort 
rhole  occasion  for   thla  trouble 
of  the  Indians  In  selling  land, 
the    Dutch    had    purchased 
bought,  and  Hudde.  a  Dutch- 
Nassau,  tried   to  secure   his 
efforts   were   unsuccessfuL 
may  be  noted.     Early  in   1640. 
Clothenburg   on    Tlnlcum    Lsland. 
The   unfortunate   gunner.   Sven 
and    was   tried    for    4    days 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  sent 
first   verdict  of  guilty   recorded 


Goremor 


Prints  were  prosecutions 

or  for  trading  with  the  Dutch. 

d  In  grain,  sklct.  and 

I  ome  offenders  were  sentenced  to 

ezpreaa  right  of  appeal  from 

of  record  several  complain  ta 
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that   went  to  S-A'cdcn  ftT   the   purpcse  of  reviewing  hl3  Judgments 
and  dprr»es 

His  heavv-hand'^d,  homo-«p'in  jiistlre  nrr>u.'?od  many  of  the  set- 
tlprs.  In  1653.  the  ]as*  war  t;f  hi.s  adnv.n:sTratlon,  they  lodged  a 
cc^mplamt  aijam.st  him  for  injustice's,  particularly  for  passing  Judg- 
ments m  his  own  favor  and  ignnrlnk?  the  opinion  of  the  jurors. 
Pr'.ntz  pmmptly  arrested  the  rir.gleadpr  one  Anders  Jchnson. 
whom  hf  tried  and  cxocutfd  for  trrachery.  With  this  first  in- 
stance of  capital  puni-shmeni  Hit-  record  of  Governor  Prlntz  s  Ju- 
dical career  c:o^•es 

J^han  Ri-img  who  surreeded  him  liad  a  very  short  career  aa 
Oovriif  r  b'.it  he  cnndurred  s.-verul  f'-rmnl  trials  One  of  these. 
held  at  T'nl-um  I.-,land  w.w  a  iviit  agauwt  former  Governor  Prlntz. 
It  was  referrfd  \n  \^IUl^^;  t)  Sw<dcn  Many  disputes  arose  be- 
tvve"n  the  Enx'.i^h.  Dutch  ani  Swedes^,  all  NtrugKlinK  for  a  foot- 
hold on  the  Drhiwarrv  uiul  iu.i;iv  nc'ion.i  at  law  arose  from  their 
quiirreU  Oovrin  r  RiMi.t;  hrld  court  not  only  at  Tlnlcum,  but  at 
C'hriitlna  and  Fort  TYiniiy  wlwch  hr  l.ad  hel/ed  from  the  Dutch. 
One  mt'Tentln'S  trial  \»  'hit  of  two  Swodrn  on  the  charge  nf 
"IxjUhdiiiR  the  Etu!l;i*hi!mn  blur  '  It  Is  reported  that  they  wero 
freed  to  Die  jtrrat  c.hriKrin  of  tiicir  EnglUh  uccuscrn. 

In  1054  many  prrnon*  were  tried  for  ronsplring  to  deaerl  the 
Swedmh  cell  my  »nd  no  nver  to  the  Knullsh  or  Dutch  settlements. 
TurnioiU  of  thli  sort  led  the  Oovernor  to  write  to  Sweden  for  n 
hanitmnn  nnd  for  mure  complete  authority  in  "higher  and  lower 
Uw  c«>te%  "  H'*  iiUo  requonted  thai  a  mnri  trained  In  law  be  sent, 
nuiCgesting  11;  >t  f^iie^.  \ir  divided  onr-third  to  the  accuser,  ono- 
thiid  to  the  (ourt,  and  one-ttiud  to  the  colony  for  the  services  of 
such  an  offlrer 

The  Swedinh  colony  paused  It^o  ihe  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1955, 
but  the  Dutch  syntem  of  justice  dlfTered  little  from  that  of  the 
Swedes  in  its  uUimutc  purport  While  the  Swedes  claim  the 
credit,  and  rightfully  so  for  originating  the  Jury  system  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Dutch  did  not  adopt  it  Tliey  entrusted  ofllcers, 
aJtln  to  our  Jiistices  of  the  peace.  Nvith  the  duly  of  hearing  cases. 
Tl-ie  procedure  during  all  this  time  w;ui  very  informal,  and  when- 
ever possible  parties  were  induced  to  settle  the.r  grievances  be- 
tween lhem.'?elves 

When  Per.nsylvanla  was  granted  to  the  English  King's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  was  given  legal  authority  much  the  same 
as  that  given  to  Governor  Printz  when  he  came  from  Sweden. 
We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  course  of  the  law  through  the 
Duke  of  York's  rcign.  nor  that  of  his  successor,  William  Penn. 
Time  would  not  permit 

The  principle  of  friendly  arbitration  early  favored  by  the  Swedes 
has  a  distinct  place  in  the  law  today,  and  the  early  command 
given  by  the  ycuthful  Queen  to  Governor  Prlntz  "to  render 
Justice  without  distinction"  ha.s  been  and  Is  still  the  basis  of 
Justice  In  the  Commonwealth  Sweden  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
achievement  in  America.     [Applause  1 

Chairman  Melvin.  We  are  celebrating  today  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  our  civilization,  a^  evideiiced  in  our  churches,  our 
schools,  and  our  law  courts 

Bishop  Taitt  invoked  the  divine  blessing  at  the  beginning  of 
this  dinner  en  beh.ilf  of    lur  cliurches. 

On  b<'half  of  our  schooLs  no  one  can  more  fittingly  speak  than 
our  distinguished  Penn.«.ylvanla  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion With  a  wealth  of  .sympathy  and  a  broad  perspective,  he  18 
an  expert  educator  and  an  able  executive.  As  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commitwion  he  has  taken  a  deep  personal 
interest  In  the  hl-storic  development  of  education  In  this  State.  To 
speak  upon  'Three  Hundred  Years  of  Education  In  Penrwylvanla" 
In  20  minutes  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task,  but  I  know  of  no 
one  mora  qualified  th.m  cur  brilliant  superintendent  of  publlo 
Instruction.     May  I  introduce  Dr    Lester  K.  Ade? 

Tiiarx  HtrNDRtn  Yr>Rs  or  Education  in  Pinnstlvanta 

I      iNTKODCrrORT 

Dr  LrsTTK  K  Adt  The  development  In  Pennsylvania  of  otir 
modern  concept  of  free  public  edtication  Is  one  of  the  most  notable 
fwrhlevemer.ts  of  .^me^lcan  social  democracy.  Education  Is  sig- 
nificant as  a  phiLse  of  our  civili/jillon  worthy  of  review  under  an 
administration  w  vitally  concerned  with  the  problems  of  a  modern 
social  and  economic  democracy  It  l.s  fitting,  therefore,  on  the 
occasion  of  Forefathers  Day  that  this  subject  should  be  considered 
In  a  celcbra'aon  of  three  centiirles  of  the  evolution  ol  our  Common- 
wealth. 

1      TWO    CONTT.VDINC    rORCES 

Prom  a  view  in  retrospect  of  the  struggle  to  reach  this  great  goal 
of  a  free  school  system  in  Penn.svlvaaia  we  are  able  to  see  the 
forces  of  reaction  and  progress  contesting  In  the  past  even  as  they 
are  today  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  spirit  of  1670  which  prompted 
the  remark,  I  thank  God  there  are  m  Virginia  no  free  schools  or 
printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  net  have,  for  learning  hath  brought 
dlsGbedlei.ce  and  heresy  into  tlie  world.'  to  the  almost  universal 
positive  sentiment  for  free  education.  From  the  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern thought  over  the  pa.st  300  years  In  the  educational  field  the 
proponents  of  a  more  J'ost  and  equitable  social  order  may  taka 
courage  ai:d  find  example. 

2,    A    CONTINX-Or_-S    EVOLtTTION 

It  Is  well  also  to  recopniw  the  fact  that  the  trials  of  education 
are  not  yet  over.  Education  still  lace.s  forward  and  Is  a  vital  and 
Integral  force  on  our  modern  democratic  .struggle  In  advancing 
the  frontiers  of  democracy  the  educator  l.s  ever  the  modem  pio- 
neer, developing  new  coucepu  of  social  responsibility  and  assum- 
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Ing  new  social  burdens.  The  volume  and  Importance  of  legisla- 
tion and  activity  pertaining  to  education  has  never  been  greater 
than  under  the  present  administration  of  our  Commonwealth. 

II.  High  Lights  or  Educational  Histost 

1      EARLIER    EFFORTS 

Our  first  Pennsylvania  schoolmasters  were  the  Swedl.?h  Lutheran 
pastors  of  our  forbears  along  the  Delaware  300  years  ago.  That 
was  an  age  when  education  had  not  yet  come  to  be  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  State.  Rather  It  was  assumed  to  be  the  bur- 
den of  the  church,  which  was  at  that  time  an  indirect  part  of 
the  State.  It  Is  significant,  therefore,  that  Pennsylvania's  first 
Governor,  Johan  Prlntz,  was  insistent  that  "all  persons,  especially 
the  young,  be  well  Instructed  In  the  articles  of  their  Christian 
Inlth  "  Education  was  carried  on  in  the  home  and  church  and 
designed  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  better  understanding  of  organ- 
ized religion  and  participation  in  Its  functions. 

Illustrations  of  conditions  prevailing  in  our  earliest  schools  are 
easily  found.  The  New  England  Primer  reveals  the  strong  religious 
Influence  in  the  materials  used  in  schools.  It  was  filled  with 
moral  lessons.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  followed  by  n 
little  rhyme  intended  to  teach  morality  and  sobriety.  That,  in- 
deed, was  the  primary  requirement  of  all  textbooks,  Some  of 
those  moral  aids  to  the  memory  wero: 

G    As   runs   the  Glass 
Our  Life  doth  pass. 

O.  Young  Obsdlos. 
David.  Josias, 
All  were  pious. 

X.  Xerxes  did  die, 

And  so  must  I. 

A  more  extreme  excerpt  from  the  educational  literature  of  the 
old  day  reads: 

"Tou  arc  welcome  to  the  schoolhouse  to  debate  all  proper  ques- 
tions In  It.  but  such  things  as  railroads  are  Impossibilities  and 
rank  Infidelity.  There  is  nothing  In  the  Word  of  God  about  tlMsm. 
If  God  desired  that  his  Intelligent  creatures  should  travel  at  the 
frightful  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour.  He  would  have  clearly  fore- 
told It  to  His  holy  prophets.  It  Is  a  device  of  Satan  to  lead  Im- 
mortal souls  to  hell  " 

Still  another  classic  example  Is  found  In  a  problem  that  ap- 
peared In  an  old  arithmetic  book,  as  follows: 

"To  the  number  of  years  the  children  of  Israel  wandered  In 
the  desert,  add  the  age  of  Methuselah  at  his  death,  multiply  by 
the  numtjer  of  provinces  In  ancient  Judea,  add  the  number  of  sons 
Jacob  had,  multiply  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  silver  given  to 
Judas.    Consider  this  result  as  pounds  and  reduce  It  to  farthings." 

It  Is  significant,  however,  that  In  the  field  of  higher  education 
a  PennsyTvanlan  pioneered  one  of  the  Important  developments  of 
the  age.  In  Philadelphia.  American  cultural  and  Intellectual  cen- 
ter during  the  colonial  era.  there  was  founded  t)etween  1749  and 
1755  the  first  nonsectarlan  university  In  America.  Under  the 
guiding  and  all-wlae  sponsonhlp  of  Benjamin  Pranklln  there  had 
come  into  being  by  the  latter  date  the  College  of  Philadelphia — 
the  present  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Uncontrolled  by  any  re- 
ligious sect,  the  new  Institution  became  the  pioneer  of  our  present 
conception  of  the  free  and  untrammeled  university  devoted  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  intellectual  achievement. 

2.  Period  of  the  Revolution. 

The  age  of  the  American  Revolution  and  after  was  one  of  rising 
democracy.  With  It  came  naturally  an  Increasing  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  common  man.  With  a  democratic  concept  of  gov- 
ernment established,  the  necessity  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
learning  of  the  masses  become  evident  to  all  those  of  liberal  In- 
clination. The  philosophy  that  government  should  be  of.  by,  and 
for  the  people,  however,  was  not  accepted  Immediately  by  all. 
The  forces  of  aristocracy  and  special  privilege,  an  Old  World  herit- 
age, were  loathe  to  give  way  to  the  doctrine  that  government 
should  serve  all  men  equally  regardless  of  property  or  inherited 
position.  From  the  democratic  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1776 
to  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  bitter  struggle  be- 
tween a  rising  democracy  and  a  declining  aristocracy  was  fought 
cut  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  aristocratic  doctrine  that  the  few  constituting  the  well  born 
alone  were  entitled,  among  other  social  privileges,  to  the  fruits  of 
education  was  especially  dlfllcult  to  overthrow.  Just  as  today  there 
are  those  who  assert  that  the  benefits  of  our  economic  system 
legitimately  accrue  only  to  the  few,  so  a  century  past  there  was  a 
powerful  minority  which  claimed  alone  the  advantages  of  social 
progress. 

With  the  evolution  of  a  more  enlightened  social  order,  the 
dominant  position  of  the  church  likewise  had  come  to  be  ques- 
tioned. The  mind  of  great  Pennsylvania  thinkers  of  the  mold  of 
Pranklln,  Rush,  and  Rlttenhouse  were  no  longer  sure  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  sectarian  control  of  education.  The  rising  belief  in 
a  free  education  for  all  did  not  envision  a  clerical  sponsorship. 
Frightened  by  this  challenge  to  their  long-established  privilege,  the 
clergy  unhappily  In  many  Instances  became  the  opponents  of  a 
democratic  educational  system. 

To  the  support  of  the  aristocrats  and  the  clergy  there  rallied  all 
those  of  naturally  conservative  tendencies  and  those  frightened  at 
the  prospect  of  change  merely  because  It  was  change. 
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a.    J.ACKSONIAN  EKA 

The  final  triumph  of  liberalism  arid  democracy  wns  delayed  In 
Pennsylvania  until  the  Jacksonlan  era  Althoush  the  Pennsylv.<nla 
constitution  of  1790  had  provided  a  legal  basis  for  a  publ.c-school 
system,  more  than  four  decades  passed  before  Us  practical  rca'.lia- 
tion.  During  the.se  decudes  the  church  and  neighborhocd  schools 
continued  to  function  as  the  mainstays  of  Pennsylvania  public 
education.  While  the  number  of  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
advanced  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  remained 
the  unique  experiment  in  non'ipctarian  higher  learning 

In  1829  Andrew  Jackson  was  elevated  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  In  his  life,  personality,  and  character  he  epitomized 
the  rise  of  the  common  man  to  political  power  In  America.  The 
frontier  democracy  united  with  the  tolling  mofises  of  the  growing 
urban  renters  of  the  East  to  make  him  the  first  represtntallve  ci 
the  small  farmer  and  worker  to  roach  the  Presidency  A  pGlliical 
and  social  revolution  was  under  way  in  America 

4.    OOVEKNOa   WOIJ-  AKD  THE   mZX-SCllOOL   ACT- -TAX-BU»>POBTlD  PUBLIO> 
•C-HOOL   SYSTEM    KIITAItLIMHKD    IN    1S34 

•  e  •  •  t  •  e 

B      NEW    mOlll.tM»   or   iTVIL    WAR    PEIllOD 

•  •••••  e 

■    nooiiRMs  vm>m  wickeosmam 
e  •  •  •  •  •  • 

7    i.inmAL  AND  coNsravA'nv*  forces 

Were  time  to  permit  an  analysis  of  the  conflicts  Involved  In  then* 
sweeping  educational  changes,  so  simply  and  easily  chronicled 
today,  the  age  battle  of  the  liberal  and  the  conservative  again 
would  be  revealed  As  In  our  own  time,  there  were  powerful  and 
ofttlmes  privileged  Interests  which  vlcloualy  fought  the  new  educa- 
tional movemcnu.  E.speclally  objectionable  to  many  were  the 
lengthening  of  the  program  as  to  attendance  ages  and  length  of 
school  Verm,  and  recognition  of  the  free  public  secondary  school. 
"Unnecessary,"  "extravagant. "  and  "pampering  the  lower  classes" 
were  cries  of  objection  raised  by  conservatives  on  every  hand. 
Prophets  of  on  enriched  social  order  In  present-day  Pennsylvania 
will  quickly  recognize  this  trend  of  thought  Through  three  cen- 
turies these  have  been  the  constant  criticisms  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  oppose  any  movement  for  the  uplift  and  the  Improvement 
of  the  common  man. 

For  a  decade  or  more  following  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century,  few  changes  of  outstanding  significance  In  Pennsylvania 
education  were  observable.  The  history  of  our  educational  system 
during  those  years  was  rather  a  story  of  the  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  existing  facilities.  In  1903,  the  first  minimum -salary 
law  was  passed  fixing  g35  as  the  base  salary  for  a  public-school 
teacher.  In  1907,  and  thereafter,  this  minimum  was  steadily 
advanced.  The  same  year,  school  directors  were  authorized  to 
establish  a  teachers'  retirement  system.  The  beginnings  of  some 
economic  security  for  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  waa  In  sight 
by  the  time  of  the  World  War. 

After  1900,  the  secondary -school  movement  gained  m  amentum 
and  appropriations  of  the  general  assembly  to  aid  In  this  expan- 
sion of  the  public-school  program  mounted  from  blennlum  to 
blennlum.  Moreover,  beginning  In  1913,  the  Commonwealth  pro- 
ceeded to  acquire  as  State  Institutions  for  teacher  education  the 
formerly  privately  owned  normal  schools.  By  this  step,  the  Cora- 
Hionwealth  for  the  first  time  placed  the  education  of  teachers  for 
Its  great  school  system  upon  an  equal  plane  with  other  phases  of 
its  educstlonal  program. 

s.  coQi  OF  isn 

No  summation  of  the  developments  of  this  period  could  fall  to 
st'eas  the  importance  of  the  fnr-reachlng  school  code  of  1911.  In 
1907,  the  general  assembly  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission "to  revise,  collate,  and  digest  all  the  acts  and  statutes 
relating  to  or  touching  the  laws  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." The  result  was  tlie  new  code  of  1911.  In  Its  com- 
prehensive review  and  organization  of  the  educational  statutes  of 
the  Commonwealth,  this  measure  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  ths 
most  Important  since  1834. 

Prior  to  1929,  few  Americans  were  able  to  recognize  the  basic 
social  and  economic  forces  which  had  begun  as  early  as  1900  to 
reshape  American  civilization.  The  end  of  the  frontier  era,  and 
with  it  the  epoch  of  unlimited  Individualism  and  opportunity 
nnd  an  economy  of  scarcity,  began  to  make  Itself  felt  diorlng  the 
post- World  War  years.  At  the  same  time  the  increased  Impetus  of 
Industrialization  brought  to  the  forefront  challenges  to  old  tradi- 
tions and  Institutions  never  before  realized.  The  specter  of  eco- 
ncmlc  and  social  Insecurity  began  to  plague  America  and  our 
Commonwealth. 

e.    POST-WORLD-WAB    PENNSTLVANIA 

Pew  F>er8ons  In  1938  faU  to  appreciate  that  post-World  War 
Pennsylvania,  along  with  the  United  States,  has  faced  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  and  serlotu  problems  of  Its  history.  The  very 
foundations  of  our  democracy  are  at  stake.  The  necessity  for  a 
complete  reorientation  of  our  traditional  political,  economic,  and 
social  concepts,  and  the  development  of  little  less  than  a  new  social 
philosophy  confronts  us.    This  is  primarily  a  task  of  education. 

At  the  same  time  the  problems  thrust  upon  educators  by  th« 
shortening  of  the  work  day  and  week,  by  unemployment,  and  the 
needs  of  adult  education,  to  mention  a  few  recent  challenges  to 
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Conunlsslon,  new  interests 
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The  commlaslon  is  coop- 
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public  education  In  Pennsylvania 
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American  institution.     We  have 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  ter- 
In  Pennsylvania  remands 
in  p«d>ilc  education  during 
devotion  at  tbe  dlstlngvlshed 
possttile.  Vtom  them  we  have 
work  wblcb  tbey  have  eto  w«ll 
e^ttnue  to  sptcad  the  bleESings 
cttlaen — young  and  old — 
iwesatb  may  continue  to  rise 
and  sptmual  destiny.     (Ap- 


Aif    Early   HnrroaT    of    Pennsylvania   With    Comp.a«attve    PtCTTKia 
Rivi:ai.ing  Its  Tremendoits  Expan-sion 
The  establishment  of  P^nnpyUnnla  t>f^an  on  April  8.  1638,  when 

Prter  NLnu.t  landed  In  what  is  n 'W  pr«§ent-day  Wllmingtcn.  Del.. 
Hi  crmniand  of  about  150  men  aboard  the  Kalrnar  Nyckel  (Key 
of  KiLm^T)   and  the  fc-yi  Gr^p  i  Eird  GnSuu  • 

Thp  rv^-r,  ships  star't'd  frorr.  0<irhfnburs;,  Sweden,  as  a  commer- 
cial tradiH';?  company  with  .'^om.'  nt  the  fund.s  fcr  the  venture  pro- 
vided by  th?  S'vedi.^h  Crown.  Minuit  wa.-s  chcsr-n  as  commander 
becau«i<»  nf  h:.s  prior  i^y.prr:*'X\CP  as  a  rradtr  In  North  America  for 
the  Diitrh  In  fac'  tt  wti.s  MinuSt  who  purchased  the  Island  of 
Manhattan  frrm  the  lnrl!an.s  for  $24 

Losng  his  crnnt'ctirn  vrh  thr  Dvitch,  MlntUt,  who  Incidentally 
wa«  a  Pr»  rch  'A'nlloon,  wpiit  tc  Sweden  and  told  of  the  wonderlxil 
valley  lyir.|;  bctwpor.  Nietiw  ."LmrtiTri.im  i  New  York)  and  James- 
trwT.  Va  whTr  the  Ei.g!i.-h  l:;id  Utkrn  root  in  1P07  This  valley 
referred  U>  was  the  one  now  courted  by  the  Delaware  Rtver.  The 
Delaware  was  then  kni)wn  ns  the  S<Kith  River  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  North  River  which  is  today  the  Hudson 

Mlnuifs  voyage  from  G.">tcborg  began  about  November  25, 
1637  and  lai^t  year  an  offlnal  Penti.sylvanla  delegation  headed  by 
Gov  Oe<Tge  H  Earle  wen*  to  Sweden  to  honor  the  memory  of 
those  wh>  established  present-day  P»-nnsylvanla  Pennsylvania 
thu.s  becoine.s  the  dr.ly  at:'.te  to  offlclally  recot^nlze  the  forebears 
wlio  founded  a  Commonwealth  In  the  United  States 

Scarcely  h:Kl  M.i»uit  made  a  landlnB:  when  he  ordered  cannon 
flred  to  attract  the  atienrion  of  the  Indians  to  con.e  aboard  for 
tradn*^  History  record.s  that  soon  five  sachems  were  in  his  cabin 
and  he  negotiated  fcr  tl.f  purcha.«e  of  a  strip  cf  land  extending 
from  about  60  miles  south  to  the  mctith  of  the  Delaware  Bay  to 
a  point  on  the  north  where  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  Is  located 
tcdav  T!ie  eastern  boundary  was  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
while  the  western  edge  ot  the  tract  extended  to  "where  tiie  sun 
set  "  This  pu'cha.sp  therefore  Included  th."  lands  containing 
portions  of  both  DelaAare  and  Peniisylviiuia 

A  few  nionths  after  establishing  his  colony,  Mlnult  was  lost  at 
sea  :n  the  West  Indies  He  was  succeeded  by  a  man  named  Hol- 
landaer  who  purchased  more  land  from  the  Indians  that  ex- 
tenced  the  northern  b<n;ndary  to  prescn^-day  Morrlsville.  Pa.. 
which  Is  oppoflte  Trent(  n  N  J  .  while  that  on  the  south  went  to 
Cap<?  Henlopen  Trading  posts  were  spread  all  over  the  area,  which 
was  known  as  New  Sweden,  and  the  pioneers  did  a  splendid  busi- 
ness In  trading  for  beaver,  m.nk,  otter,  and  other  valuable  furs 
with  the  Indians 

Ir.  1642  the  brUlmnt  statesman.  Count  Axel  Oxenst]erna.  per- 
suaded the  young  Qiietn  Christina  to  earnestly  undertake  coloni- 
zatl'in  In  New  Sweden  as  a  Cn.wn  venture  to  replace  the  commer- 
cial company  which  then  cmtrolled  the  territory  This  was  done 
and  a  brilliant  &oldier,  Lt  Col  Johan  Prlntz,  was  dispatched  to  the 
colony. 

Pi-tntz  came  as  th.'  fl'st  Governor  of  New  Sweden.  The  other 
two  leaders  were  properly  railed  directors,  as  they  were  the  man- 
agers of  a  commerciiU  enterpri^r 

P'lntz  landed  Ir  New  Sweden  at  the  blockhouse'  constructed 
originally  by  Minuit  in  lat*^  March  164'J  H^:  quickly  realized  tliat 
Mlnult  had  picked  a  poor  place  for  contrtl  cf  the  Dt'laware,  as  the 
fort  named  Fort  Cfcristin.^  after  the  jouhj,'  queen,  was  located  2 
or  3  miles  up  >i  small  trll^utary  Print?  order-.-d  a  new  settlement 
built  on  Tlnlcum  I.'land,  wh;rh  extended  out  Into  the  rtver  proper 
Just  below  the  Phllndelphia  Navy  Y>ird 

P-lutz  w,is  a  rnigh'y  ni.tn.  a  4u0-p< 'under,  and  his  feats  were 
abojt  as  prodleicus  ,is  his  per^^on. 

In  2  or  3  months  he  ha.'!  a  new  blockhouse,  fort,  trading  post, 
and  crude  homes  ere'^ed  -^u  T.nicum  He  ordered  religious  serv- 
ices held  In  thf  blockhouse  and  also  ordered  sch(x>l  held  there. 
He  set  himself  up  as  chief  magistrate  of  New  Sweden  and  estat>- 
llsh^  a  Jury  system  It  w.i.<  really  there  that  the  schools,  law 
cou"tii.  and  churches  of  Pennsylvania  had  their  foundationa. 
Printz  ruled  firmly  but  wi.=!ely  so  history  says,  until  1653,  ex- 
panding his  trading  i;ost  tilling  fiu-ms  about  the  countryside,  and 
spreading  further  th.e  culture  of  the  community.  In  the  latter 
year  he  set  sail  fcr  .Swf  den  to  plead  for  more  colonists,  livestock, 
and  farming  Implements  He  was  told  to  wait,  however,  and 
glvfn  a  civil  post  In  the  little  rural  towii  of  Buttnaryd.  about 
25  miles  from  his  birthplace.  He  remained  there  year  after  year, 
witliout  receiving  the  a&.«istancc  he  sought,  until  in  1663  he  fell 
frora  a  horw  and  rreived  Injuries  that  resulted  m  his  death. 

Printz  was  surceed"d  by  Gov  John  Ruslng,  and  under  him 
Swedish  supremacy  In  the  New  World  was  short-lived.  It  is  re- 
pored  he  quarreled  with  the  Dutch,  and  In  1655  truculent  Peter 
Stuyvesaiit  sent  mllirarv  expeditions  by  land  and  sea  to  chastise 
hin.  Thus  the  Dutch  captured  New  Sweden  m  that  year,  and 
the  Netherlands  flag  supplanted  the  blue  and  gold  of  Sweden. 

However,  Dutch  supremacy  was  not  long  in  ascendancy,  as  the 
Encltsh  soon  claimed  all  th^  land  In  North  America  and  the  Dutch 
cap  tulaied.  New  Sweden,  therefore,  came  under  British  rule,  but 
wtti  little  change  In  the  civic  life  of  the  territory.  The  Dutch 
and  Swedes  continued  to  occupy  many  civil  posts,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  keep  their  lands 

S-)  thing?5  went  un'll  1682,  when  William  Penn  came  to  the 
Dehiware  Valley  with  a  grant  from  the  British  Crown  that  gave 
hin:  control  of  thousands  of  acres  tn  what  was  New  Sweden. 
Thlj  grant  was  In  settlement  of  a  debt  of  £16,000  which  King 
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Charles  IT  and  the  British  Crown  owed  his  father.  Admiral  Penn. 
This  charter  to  Penn  was  actually  granted  March  4.  1681. 

Penn  named  the  grant  "Pennsilvanla" — Penns  woods.  As 
founder  of  the  province,  Penn  convened  a  general  assembly  at 
present-day  Chester,  Pa,,  December  4.  1682.  Penns  proclamation 
stated  that  the  assemblage  was  to  Include  all  residents  of  the 
province.  Three  laws  were  enacted  during  a  4-day  session,  which 
divided  the  province  and  territories  (Pennsylvania  and  Delaware) 
into  three  counties  each — Philadelphia,  Chester,  and  Bucks  lor 
the  former:   and  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  for  the  latter. 

Penn  granted  a  charier  to  Pennsylvania  In  1701  under  which 
both  that  Commonwealth  and  present-day  Delaware  were  gov- 
erned until  the  Constitution  of  1776  was  framed. 

The  United  States  was  literally  bom  on  Pennsylvania  soil.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted  in  Philadelphia:  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  and  signed  there;  as 
was  the  Treaty  of  Peace  that  ended  the  Revolutionary  War  rati- 
fied;  and  also  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United  States  formulated. 

On  June  29,  1938,  historic  Tlnlcum  Island  will  ofBclally  become 
another  ol  Pennsylvania's  historic  colonial  shrines  when  It  wiU 
be  deeded  to  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Swedish  Colonial  Society. 

At  that  time.  Frank  W.  Melvln,  president  of  the  society,  and 
also  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary 
Commission,  will  present  title  to  the  property  and  It  will  be 
formally  accepted  by  Gov.  George  H.  Earle. 

Attending  these  ceremonies  will  be  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden  and  other  members 
of  the  Royal  New  Sweden  Tercentenary  Commission.  Also  dele- 
gates of  the  Finnish  Tercentenary  Commission  headed  by  Foreign 
Minister  E.  Rudolf  W.  Holstl. 

Thus  will  be  written  one  of  the  last  pages  In  Pennsylvania's 
anniversary,  which  will  conclude  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
with  an  Informal  dinner  tendered  to  the  Swedish  and  Finnish 
conunlssions  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Earle. 

In  Penn's  time  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  given  as 
about  2,000  persons.  The  1930  Census  enrolls  9,631.350  and 
conservative  estimates  today  place  it  at  well  over  10,000.000,  of 
which  about  3.500  are  Indians. 

Penn  divided  his  province  into  300  counties;  now  there  are  67, 
which  contain  46  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  Philadelphia 
being  the  third  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Where  there  were  perhaps  100  miles  of  crude  game  trails  and 
rutted  oxcart  routes  in  the  late  1600'8  there  are  now  103.181  miles 
of  public  highways  in  Pennsylvania.  What  Penn's  bill  for  roads 
was  no  one  knows,  but  from  1911  to  1935  Pennsylvania  spent  more 
than  $9,000,000  for  better  highways. 

Johan  Printz,  with  his  little  blockhouse  school  on  Tlnicum 
Island,  certainly  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  splendid 
educational  institution  in  the  Keystone  State,  for  Pennsylvania 
now  oflers  the  highest  educational  opportunity  to  its  youth  in 
practically  every  possible  field  in  the  country.  There  are  55  fully 
accredited  colleges  and  tmiversltles  within  its  borders,  and  13 
State-owned  teachers  colleges.  Public  and  private  schools  exceed 
13.000. 

Of  course,  air  travel  was  undreamed  of  by  the  early  colonists, 
but  if  they  were  here  today  they  could  see  from  aloft  a  network 
of  86  accredited  commercial  airports. 

The  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Its  modem  name,  was  really 
Chester,  as  Penn  stopped  there  while  PhUadelphia  was  being  laid 
out  into  lots.  It  was  not  until  1683,  the  year  after  his  arrival, 
that  Penn  established  his  provincial  government'  In  Philadelphia, 
which  remained  the  State  capital  until  1799. 

Lancaster  next  became  the  capital,  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
It  was  not  until  1810  that  an  act  was  passed  in  general  assembly 
making  Harrlsburg  the  capital  after  1812.  It  has  remained  the 
capital  since  that  time. 

Capitol  buildings  there,  with  their  added  wings,  are  worth  more 
than  $10,000,000  today.  Independence  Hall  cost  only  a  few 
thousands. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Pennsylvania's  chief  product  was  furs, 
with  a  probable  annual  value  of  not  more  than  $50,000.  Today  It 
Is  the  leading  indixstrial  State  in  the  Union.  It  far  excels  all  other 
States  in  mineral  production.  The  principal  products,  in  order 
of  value,  are  coal,  cement,  natural  gas,  and  petroleum.  The  last 
census,  in  1930.  gave  these  products  a  yearly  value  of  $778,523,421. 

Even  the  Liberty  Bell  has  a  competitor  for  honors  that  dates 
back  to  Swedish  origin.  In  1645  a  bell  arrived  from  Europe, 
ordered  by  Printz.  It  was  finally  brought  to  Gloria  Dei  (Old 
Swedes)  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  established  in  1677. 
It  was  sent  abroad  for  recasting  In  1806.  On  Its  return  It  was 
replaced  in  Old  Swedes'  Church  and  the  original  tongue  put  back 
In  it.  That  bell  can  be  heard  today,  so  It  has  been  calling  wor- 
shipers to  service  for  293  years,  which  Is  much  more  than  100 
years  before  the  Liberty  Bell  crashed  out  its  Joyous  note  of 
freedom. 

Chairman  Melvtn.  Our  dinner  opened  with  an  Invocation  for 
Divine  blessing.  In  the  same  way  It  should  close  with  a  bene- 
diction. 

Our  forefathers  were  godly  people.  Long  after  New  Sweden  had 
passed  Swedish  culture  and  Influence  lived  on  through  the  mul- 
tiplying Swedish  churches,  assisted  by  the  Swedish  mission. 

There  are  three  old  Swedish  colonial  chtirches,  originally 
Lutheran,  but  are  now  In  the  communion  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  represented  on  this  program  by  Bishop  Taltt. 


The  precise  faith  of  our  forefathers  Is  now  represented  ^y  one 
church  in  Philadelphia,  the  Zlon  Swedish  Lutheran  Church. 
'Itiere  every  Sunday  morning  you  will  find  High  Mass  celebrated 
as  it  was  celebrated  at  Pr:nt.zliof  and  at  Gloria  Del,  according  to 
the  Augustana-Lutheran  rite.  The  pastor  of  that  church  is  our 
guest. 

May  I  call  upon  E>r.  Paul  Luther  Hegstrom  to  pronounce.  In 
benediction,  the  parting  word  as  we  close  this  Pennsylvania  three 
hundredth   anniversary   dinner. 

BENEDICTION 

Rev  P  L.  Hecstrom.  God  of  our  fathers,  bestow  Thy  grace  ypon 
us  and  grant  us  Thy  favor,  that  we  may  ever  be  worthy  of  the 
precious  heritage,  which  Is  ours.  Thy  blessing  be  upon  us  and 
on  our  children  from  this  time  forth  and  forever.  In  the  name 
of  God,  the  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20),  1938 


LETTERS    FROM    SECRETARY   HENRY    A.    WALLACE   TO    CHIXP 
JUSTICE  HUGHES  AND  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace  to  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  and  also  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Wallace  to  the  New  York  Times,  per- 
taining to  certain  statements  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  case  recently  decided  by  the  Court  entitled  Fred 
O.  Morgan  et  al.  v.  T?ie  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd,  as  follows: 

Uotted  States  Dzpaetmint  or  AcRictrLTOaE, 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  3.  J93§. 
Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Deab  Mr.  Chief  Justice:  The  opinion  you  delivered  on  April  29 
in  the  case  of  Fred  O.  Morgan  et  al.  v.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  duly  noted  by  those 
of  us  in  the  Department  of  Agriculttire  whose  responsibility  It  Is 
to  perform  quasi-Judicial  functions  In  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  practice  you  now  recom- 
mend, that  the  examiner  conducting  a  hearing  make  a  report 
which  is  avaUable  to  both  parties  for  exceptions  and  argument. 
was  adopted  by  this  Department  about  'M  months  ago.  You  will 
recall  that  when  you  remanded  this  same  case  to  the  lower  court 
in  May  1936,  you  discussed  this  question  and  at  that  time  you 
wrote:  "•  •  •  we  cannot  say  that  that  particular  type  of  pro- 
cedure was  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  hearing.  The  statute 
does  not  require  it,  and  what  thi;  stature  does  require  relates  to 
substance  and  not  form."  Although  you  pointed  out  that  sudt 
procedure  was  not  required,  we  nevertheless  felt  that  Its  adoption 
would  help  to  assure  fair  play  to  all  parties  and  made  It  a  part 
of  our  regular  procedure  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Packen 
atid  Stockyards  Act  and  similar  legislation.  I  am  glad  to  kna>v 
that  the  Court  now  has  approved  the  procedure  which  the  Depart- 
ment already  had  inaugurated. 

The  particular  case  in  question,  of  course,  originated  under  the 
preceding  administration  in  1930  and  under  a  law  adopted  in  1921, 
Up  until  this  present  administration  no  examiner's  report  In  con- 
nection with  hearings  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  had 
been  thought  essential.  But  as  you  point  out  In  your  opinion  of 
April  25,  administrative  agencies  are  more  and  more  necessary  In 
our  complex  society,  and  It  lb  Important  that  all  cltisens  be  aseured 
of  fair  play. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  A.  Wallacs.  Secretary. 

UirrrED  Statbs  Depaitmejtt  of  AoaiCTTLTtraE, 

WasMnrjton.  D.  C.  May  3,  1938. 
To  the  New  York  Times: 

The  New  York  Times  on  pages  1  and  2  of  the  Bimday  Issue  at 
May  1  and  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  issue  of  May  2  has  unwit- 
tingly committed  an  injustice  against  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  present  Secretary  ol  Agriciilturc.    Aooordlng  to  tbe 
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York  Ttiam  tb«  dactatoc  at  the 
(knm  OD    A<)rU    26.    "rabuked   WmHacc 
ttockraitlt  company  was  utxTAlrly  tnst^d 
Mpw   Tort    TlmM  mj*.  "the   Supreme 
WftUaw  bid  eec«frtcd  m  his  awa  the 
cuiors  for    the  OoTcnunent'  and  bad 
n^t  to  m  full  uad  fair  heaitnc  in  the 
the  eeuh-  tehment  ot  niazlmum  rmtc« 
Kion*  in  K.UUU  City." 

It  la  nc -.  aiirprlalnc  that  r*port«n  foi 
are  imdoubtedly  amooc  th«  beat  In  ttu 
deceived.    I  have  found  that  even  the 
the  admtr  Istratloa.  vhoae  duty  It  la  to 
aXIalrs.   were  misled  by   the  ctirloua   « 
d^dilon    of   the    Supreme    Court    waa 
Hughes.     The  Courtis  cloudy  phraaeok^y 
the  fact  that  2  years  pravloualy.  the 
caae  had  taken  a  different  stand  and  triers 
)ei>  of  le«al  KconciHatlon  which  oanfund 
The  very  heart  of  the  decision  as  stat^ 
hlft  April  25.   1938.   pronotincement.  I 
central  cere  of  soundness,  with  which 
baa  to  do  with  fumlahljif  to  biiilnsss^isn 
of  andlnijs  so  that  thsy  may  have 
they  appear  tn  Anal  oral  arg^tunent.     I 
lowed  In  iirerlous  administrations  was 
that  nearly  9  years  afo.  this  Departmei^t 
which  the  Supreme  &>urt  now  says  Is 

It   la  In  .erestlnc  to  note  that  the 
wT.tch   tot  Chief  Juctlee  hanfs  his 
by  this  administration  but  by  the 
Uettor  of  the  prertoaa  artmlnlstrstloo 
early  March  of  1B3S  to  send  out  the 
so  that  they  would  have  somethlnc  def 
ea»e  tn  to  the  oral  argument  on  liarc 
the  Solicitor  of  the  preTtous  a^ 
following   the  practice  which  had   bee^ 
admlnlstratlaBS. 

Old  DeiU  lawyers  did  not  have  the 
centtntkously  about  the  problems  of 
N^w  Deal,  however,  there  has  been 
tbe  proceiiure  of  administrative  law  to 

Dr.  Joba  a.  Mohlar.  Chief  of  the 
of  the  meet  respected  and  falrest-mlndfd 
ditrvts  credit  for  belpinc  to  bring 
practiee  li^ng  beten  the  decision  of  thii 
Is  rather  interesttnc  to  note  that  in 
ease  was  tip  before  the  Supreme  Court 
Justice  In  the  opinten  which  he  hande< 
ooccemetj.  with  wfeatber  or  not  an  orde  r 
Oommlsaion  men  la  advance  of  the  ora 
slon  the  one  matter  which  seons  to 
everything  else  was  whether  or  not  the 
sufficiently  studied  the  evidence  In 
point  he  ient  the  case  back  to  the  low 
mvestlgation  be  made.    An  lnve«tlgatl(fai 
of  Apiculture  was  cmss-eramlnfl.  ani  i 
the  Chlel  JusUce's  satisfaction 

Inddentally.  I  may  say  that  Dr.  MoMer 
case  mort  personal  attention  than  any 
culture  bad  ever  flven  to  any 
yards  Act.  or  for  that  mattCT  to  any 
JtisUce.  ill  his  lasa  decision,  quotes  the 
to  the  eilect  that  I  conferred  with 
Animal  Industry  and  then  reached  an 
result  of  'Vhlch  I  chance  ecrtaln  rates  ( 
men.  as  tt  happsna.  aitlwQch  the  CKUe' 

The  m«n  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
ssstetaooe  to  me  tn  digesting  the  10.000 
studyinc  carefully  the  1.000  pagss  of 
n^t  that  I  should  rely  on  them.  beca< 
amonc  ottter  thlnfa.  for  Just  such  a 
aetlv*  prceectitors  in  the  ease. 
then  Seerstary  of  Acrtcultore  divided 
Administration  into  two  parts.    The 
MUVQ  proseestora.  vent  to  the  Sottctttafs 
and  inver^tBttonal  escUosi  went  to  the 
Z  ooDferrvd  separately  and  ooUecttvciy 
oeeaslotts.    Their  opttuons  did  not 
pendent  oplnioii  of  my  own. 

All  of   this,  however,  la  quite  irrelevant 
the  1088  declakm  at  all  If  It  had  not 
1036  the  Chief  JusUee  sent  the  caae  tturk 
find  whe  her  or  not  the  Secretary  of 
caae  suOK^ent  peieonal  study.    Havind 
of  AiTlculture  had  given  the  case  peraoi  al 
and  plao«)d  the  blame  for  the  vital  delict 
IstratlOB  althoofh  In  such  words  that 
reporter   or  headline  writer  coulrl  arrive 
than  that  Use  prseent  artmlntstratton 
than  the  pisvteMi  one. 

Has  ocstfvalMi  aMaas  from  tta*  fact 
tf  Ai^teutturs"  reCsip 
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Tlduals  In  two  different  administration.^  and  the  distinction  would 
r.  :  lis  !y  be  caught  by  anyone  who  is  not  in  the  Department  of 
.\gr!cu::ure. 

Br-caiise  of  the  fact  that  the  Kan-SB.*?  City  Rate  Case  decision 
la  certiiln  to  have  a  far-reachin?  slgnlflcance  to  governmental 
quasi-J  idiclaJ  agencies,  I  have  m  the  following  sketched  out 
rapidly  the  t>acicground  of  both  the  legislation  and  the  particular 
case  involved. 

Twerty  years  ago.  Senator  John  B  Kendrick.  of  Wyoming:  T.  W. 
Tomilnwn.  8ecr»>tary  of  the  American  National  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers: and  Henry  C  Wallace,  my  father,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers  Association:  worked  together  strenu- 
ously f(ir  what  they  believed  to  be  a  new  deal  for  stockmen  at  the 
great  central  markets.  Previous  To  1921  livestock  marketed  at  the 
central  markets  was  not  subject  to  Federal  resrulatlon.  The  stock- 
men felt  that  the  changes  were  too  high  and  that  many  of  the 
practices  were  unfair.  They  had  tried  starting  cooperative  mar- 
keting agencies  only  to  have  them  boycotted  and  destroyed.  I 
myseif  had  done  statistical  work  for  the  Com  Belt  Meat  Producers 
Associa:ion  and  had  written  editorials  on  the  need  for  Federal 
regulat  on. 

Wher.  my  father  became  Republican  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
1921  his  greatest  Interest  was  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  the 
Packers  and  8tockyard-s  Act  When  the  act  became  law  he  set 
up  in  the  Secretary's  office  an  administrative  force.  Thus  was  set 
up  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  one  of  the  first  of  Its  quasi- 
Judicial  agencies.  At  that  time,  aside  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce (Jommi-^lon  and  the  Federal  Trade  Comm^taslon,  there  were 
not  maiy  qua-^i-Judicial  agencies  tn  the  entire  Government. 

As  tine  went  on  corpcration  lawyers  more  and  more  developed 
a  feeling  that  these  governmental  agencies  were  unfair.  The  point 
they  made  was  that  the  Go\'emment  was  simultaneously  Investi- 
gator, ijrosecutor,  and  Judge.  And  yet  the  growing  power  of  cor- 
porations and  the  lncre.ising  complexities  In  modern  economic 
life  made  the  Increased  development  of  semljudicial,  semlexecutlve 
agencies  inevitable. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  Blowing  feeling  on  the  part  of  corporation 
lawyers  which  led  the  S<  cretary  of  Agriculture  in  1928  to  take  the 
Packen  and  Stockyards  Administration  out  of  tlie  Secretary's  office 
and  put  the  prcsecutin^  functions  in  the  Solicitor's  office  and  the 
fact-flcdlng  and  administrative  functions  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industiy.  It  Is  a  curlovLs  comment  on  human  affairs  that  the 
resentnent  which  ccrpcatlon  lawyers  had  long  held  against  quasl- 
Jucflcia;  agencies  In  governnier.t  should  have  received  its  most 
effective  support  from  the  .Supreme  Ccurt  In  tcrnis  of  condemnation 
of  the  action  cf  an  agency  which  had  gone  the  whole  way  toward 
mectln?  the  Supreme  Ccurt's  objections.  I  find  this  whole  matter 
of  unusual  Interest  because  two  cf  the  six  Justices  who  voted  to 
take  tills  actlcn  sar  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  my  father  in  the 
early  twenties.  Both  '-f  them  undoubtedly  knew  that  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  wa.s  an  integral  part  of  the  Republican  agrl- 
cullun.l  "new  deal"  of  1921.  Both  of  them  were  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  way  my  father  had  set  up  the  orlelnal  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards .Vdministratlon  m  the  S»^cretarys  office.  But  it  Is  doubtful 
If  elth(r  of  them  knew  abotit  the  change  in  1928  when  the  Secretary 
aJlocatMl  the  legal  functicns  to  tl»e  Solicitor's  office  and  the  other 
functicns  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Real  y  vigorous  action  In  the  i-eductlon  of  commission  rates  did 
not  beifln  until  the  depression  of  1930.  As  the  depression  deepened, 
farmers  became  more  and  more  disgusted  to  see  comml.sslon  rates 
held  up  nearly  to  the  1929  level,  when  the  price  of  their  livestock 
had  b<*n  cut  in  half.  They  brought  great  pre&sure  to  bear  on 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dunlap,  whom  the  Secretary  of 
Agricu  ture.  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  had  assigned  to  deal  with  matters  of 
this  sort. 

In  /pnl  of  1930  Secretary  Hyde  ordered  that  the  Kansas  City 
commijsion  rates  be  looked  into.  A  repre.sentatlve  of  the  Solici- 
tor's o:Bce  in  the  I>^pa.--ment  of  Agriculture  acted  as  an  examiner 
and  look  evidence  in  late  1930  and  early  1931.  Commission  men 
appeared  as  witnesses.  .s.t  also  did  investigators  of  the  Bureau  of 
Anima:  Industry  In  March  of  1931  oral  arguments  were  held  be- 
fore Assistant  Secretary  Dunlap  and  a  year  later,  in  the  spring  of 
1933.  t!ie  Secretary  Issued  his  fixidings  and  an  order  prescribing  new 
rates.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  Secretary  reached  the 
conclusion  that  because  of  changed  economic  conditions  these  rates 
would  not  be  enforced,  but  a  new  hearing  would  be  held.  The  eco- 
nomic conditions  had.  cf  course,  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  It 
is  to  ba  presumed  that  the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture  felt  that 
the  ra-^s  in  his  order  were  too  high,  and  th.'it  a  review  of  the 
eccnonilc  situation  would  result  in  stUl  lower  rates.  At  any  rate, 
an  examiner  was  sent  out  from  the  Solicltcrs  office  in  the  fall  of 
1932  a.id  both  the  old  evidence  and  new  evidence  were  submitted. 

When  the  Democra'lc  administration  came  In  in  March  of  1933, 
the  function  of  li^teninj;  to  or^il  argumen's  under  the  Packers 
and  S.ockyards  cas^e  was  still  set  up  in  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
office.  On  March  21.  therefore.  Re.x  Tugwell.  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculuire  heard  the  oral  argument  with  regard 
to  the  Kansas  City  Rate  Case  Previous  to  that  time,  however. 
there  occurred  that  which  Chief  Justice  Hughes  describes  as  a 
"vital  defect"  in  the  hearing.  This  defect  for  which  the  pre- 
vious administration  was  solely  responsible,  consisted  in  the  fol- 
lowinf :  The  commission  men  had  not  been  given  the  right  to 
look  at  the  prcposed  order  before  they  caxue  to  the  oral  argument. 
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Personally.  I  agree  with  Justice  Hughes  In  this  particular 
contention  as  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1936,  nearly  2  years  before 
Chief  Justice  Hughes'  finding,  I  signed  an  order  providing  for 
procedure  to  enable  apellants  to  see  the  proposed  order  at  least 
20  days  before  the  oral  argument.  When  I  side  with  the  Chief 
Justice  In  this  conclusion  I  am  not  necessarily  criticising  those 
who  were  solicitors  in  the  preceding  administrations  and  who 
felt  that  a  full  hearing  did  not  require  giving  the  commission  men 
the  right  to  see  the  order  in  advance  so  they  would  have  some- 
thing definite  to  shoot  at  in  the  oral  argument.  But  if  the 
Solicitor  of  the  preceding  administration  could  have  had  some 
sense  of  prc^hetic  warning  he  could  have  saved  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Kansas  City  area  at  least  $700,000  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  them  and  which  wUl  now  qo  to  the  commission  men  and  their 
attorneys. 

So  far  as  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  concerned,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Its  decision  of  April  25.  1938.  has  not  served  a  useful  purpose. 
We  had  already  made  the  reform  which  the  Supreme  Court  says 
should  have  been  made  by  the  preceding  administration. 

So  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned  they  lost  $700,000  which 
had  been  impounded  as  the  difference  between  the  rates  estab- 
lished In  the  Secretary's  order  of  1933  and  the  old  Kansas  City 
rates  based  on  the  1929  conditions. 

So  far  as  other  quasi-judicial  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  are  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  each  must 
discover  In  Its  own  way  em  appn^rlate  mechanism  tor  showing  a 
full  hearing  to  businessmen  and  corporations.  In  packers  and 
stockyards  procedxire  I  was  able  to  assure  such  a  full  hearing  by 
making  It  a  requirement  that  the  proposed  order  be  sent  to  the 
Interested  parties  by  registered  mail  at  least  20  days  in  advance  of 
time  for  oral  argument.  In  the  case  of  the  packers  and  stockyards 
administration  I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  requirement  will  re- 
sxilt  In  any  unnecessary  embarrassment  or  delay.  I  can  conceive, 
however,  that  with  resp>ect  to  certain  fields  of  Government  activity 
corporation  attorneys  and  reactionary  Judges  and  Justices  might 
conceivably  use  this  finding  of  the  Supreme  Court  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  corporations  and  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  public.  It  would  seem  as  though  there  is  Just  as  great  a  need 
for  the  public  being  fully  and  fairly  heard  as  there  Is  for  the 
corporations.  In  the  Kan.sa.s  City  Rate  case  the  Supreme  Coiu^ 
finding  has  the  effect  of  doing  a  definite  Injustice  to  the  public. 
Two  extended  seta  of  hearings  before  examiners  were  held,  one  in 
early  1931  and  the  other  in  late  1932.  Two  oral  arguments  were 
held,  one  in  early  1931  and  the  other  in  early  1933.  Two  findings 
were  made,  said  two  orders  were  signed,  one  in  May  of  1932  and  the 
other  In  June  of  1933.  The  change  in  economic  facts  between  the 
examination  of  early  1931  and  the  examination  of  late  1932  wtta 
such  as  to  Justify  lower  rates  rather  than  higher  rates.  Further- 
more, In  November  of  1937  when  economic  conditions  were  mate- 
rially better  than  In  1931,  1932.  or  1933,  the  Kansas  City  cormnis- 
slon  firms  voluntarily  accepted  rates  which  were  almost  identical 
with  my  order  of  June  1933. 

The  evidence  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
order  to  flash  a  warning  to  quasi-Judicial  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  did  that  which  those  of  us  who  ar« 
close  to  the  Industry  know  to  be  a  definite  injustice  to  the  f  armoa 
involved.  It  will  be  exceedingly  tinfortunate  if  corporation  law- 
yers take  this  finding  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  excuse  to  bring 
about  the  Interminable  delays  for  which  some  of  them  are  famotis. 

The  final  court  of  appeal  in  the  United  States  is  to  the  bar  of 
public  opinion.  In  bringing  this  present  case  before  that  bar  I 
would  raise  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  court  in  Its 
desire  to  call  public  attention  to  certain  trends  in  public  policy 
should  permit  Itself  to  do  a  substantisJ  Injtistice  to  a  considerable 
number  of  citizens — In  this  case,  the  farmers  who  had  sent  live- 
stock to  the  Kansas  City  market  from  June  of  1933  to  November 
of  1937.  They  were  harmed  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $700,000 
In  order  that  the  Court  might  make  It  knovni  that  in  quasi-Judi- 
cial proceedings  orders  should  be  formulated  and  sent  out  to  the 
appellants  in  order  that  they  might  have  something  to  shoot  at 
when  the  time  came  for  oral  argument.  With  regard  to  this  point 
X  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Chief  Justice.  But  it  does  seem  that 
he  could  have  done  Justice  to  the  farmers  and  at  the  same  time 
have  issued  this  vnu-nlng.  I  trust  the  day  will  come  when  the 
Supreme  Court  vtIU  recognize  a  menace  far  greater  than  that  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  quasl-Jvidicial  agencies,  namely,  the  tendency 
for  some  corporation  lawyers  and  covuts  to  drag  out  their  proceed- 
ings to  an  interminable  length. 

In  conclusion  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  Court  was  interested 
in  this  case  primarily  from  the  stand(>oint  of  doing  Justice  as  be- 
tween farmers  and  commission  men  in  the  Trftn»a>j»  city  territory  or 
In  using  a  convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  statement  encotir- 
aging  lower  courts  to  attack  and  delay  the  actions  of  quasi-Judi- 
cial agencies.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  agree  fully  with  the  Chief 
Jtistlce  about  the  fairness  of  sending  out  orders  in  advance  of 
final  oral  argument  in  order  that  the  appealing  parties  may  have 
something  definite  to  shoot  at.  But  if  the  obiter  dicta  in  this 
case  are  to  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  delay  by  the  lower  courts.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  whole  matter  be  agitated  to  the  utmost 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  A.  WaiXAca;,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bin  ties  pump 
priming  to  relief.  If  the  bill  dealt  only  with  relief,  I  would 
vote  for  it.  as  I  have  for  all  relief  bills  during  my  service. 
The  present  bill  ought  to  be  recommitted  and  a  new  one 
brought  in  dealing  only  with  relief,  which  would  then  have  my 
hearty  support.    We  cannot  let  people  go  hungry  In  America. 

But  the  pump-ix-iming  section  and  the  relief  section  are 
tied  together  in  the  bill,  and  the  only  effective  way  to  pit>- 
test  against  pump  priming  is  to  vote  against  the  whole  bllL 
A  vote  for  the  bill  would  indicate  approval  for  pump  priming 
as  well  as  relief. 

Pump  priming  has  nothing  to  do  with  relief  as  such. 
My  attitude  on  pump  priming  is  best  described  by  President 
Roosevelt.  I  am  following  him  in  the  matter,  as  he  stated 
his  position  in  Pittsburgh  in  1932.  when  he  said: 

The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  on  whether  that  family 
Is  living  within  its  Income,  and  so  it  is  with  the  Nation.  IX  la 
some  crisis  it  lives  beyond  Its  income  for  a  year  ch*  two.  It  can 
usually  borrow  temporarily  on  reasonable  terms.  But  if,  like  a 
spendthrift.  It  throws  discretion  to  the  winds,  Is  willing  to  make 
no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spending,  extends  its  taxation  to  the  limit  of 
the  people's  power  to  pay,  and  continues  to  pUe  up  defWslta,  it  Is 
on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  President  Roosevelt  was  right  In 
1932  and  that  he  is  wrong  today  In  taUng  a  directly  oppo- 
site position. 

We  have  lived  beyond  our  Income  "in  some  crists",  not  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  are  now  about  to  enter  our  ninth  con- 
secutive year  of  deficits,  the  ninth  year  probably  having  the 
biggest  deficit  of  aU. 

We  have  "extended  taxation  to  the  limit  of  the  people's 
power  to  pay";  we  "continue  to  pile  up  deficits";  we  are  now 
willing  "to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  In  spending";  and  If 
President  Roosevelt  was  right  in  1932,  we  are  "on  the  road 
to  bankruptoy." 

If  we  go  down  that  road,  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the 
unemployed,  the  person  in  the  greatest  need  of  genuine  re- 
lief, win  suffer  most  of  aU.  In  their  interest,  especially,  we 
should  now  make  some  "sacrifice  in  spending."  We  ought  not 
to  bum  our  seed  corn,  use  up  our  last  reserves. 

Indeed,  as  President  Roosevelt  again  said  in  1933: 

The  road  toward  bankruptcy  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  •  •  •  The  credit  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  definitely  affects  these  fundamental  human  values. 

I  might  now  gamble  one  more  "shot  in  the  arm"  If  the 
public-works  program  were  definitely  made  a  part  of  a  gen- 
uine program  to  restore  confidence  to  business  and  invest- 
ment, so  that  our  billions  of  idle  dollars  would  go  to  wonic  and 
put  our  millions  of  idle  men  back  to  work.  If  that  were  done, 
pump  priming  would  be  imnecessary.  Unless  it  is  done 
pump  priming  will  fail. 

But  nothing  fundamental  is  being  done  to  restore  that  lost 
confidence.  Indeed,  this  bill  will  not  only  further  impair  the 
Nation's  credit  but  also  the  credit  of  States,  counties,  cities, 
and  towns,  by  inducing  them,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  go  further  along  "this  road  toward  bankruptcy." 
This  bill  certainly  invites  and  in  effect  offers  to  bribe  States 
and  local  governments  to  violate  their  own  constitutional 
restrictions  against  incurring  too  much  debt.  To  these  ex- 
tremes have  we  gone  to  tetu-  down  constitutional  government. 

The  complacency  with  which  many  people,  and  particularly 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  regard  this  program  is 
beyond  my  understanding. 
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This  1 ;  the  road  to  the  poorhouse 
we  did  r.ot  consider  this  matter  as  a 
when  p«  ^ple  vho  talked  about  the 
nationai   credit   were   not   denounce 
"economic  royalists. "    There  was  a 
did  not  lun  the  risk  of  being  read  ou 
on  such  a  sound  natlanal  policy. 
It  v-as  only  6  years  ago.    And  In 
what  Prisident  Roosevelt  said  on 


There  was  a  time  when 

Joke.    There  was  a  time 

necessity  of  preserving  the 

as   "reactionaries"  or 

time  when  a  Democrat 

of  his  party  by  insisting 

was  not  so  long  ago. 

of  this  I  again  quote 

30.  1932: 


Ttrnt 
prx)f 
Juy 


W-   faie  a  condition   which  at   first 
imlMl'<ncc<l   Bu<lKet   and  an   uoaound 
th«  C  ovrrameat  to  aaausie  its  Just 
and   pro'ectlon    agaiivst    lom   of   saving 
ynire    b^    numberlfoa    small    InTwrtors 
tnenda.   vho  managed  to  lay  aside  a 

This  dilemma  can  be  met  by  saTtng 
spend   Ir.   others  or   by  acquiring   the 
taxation       Revenxies    must    cover 
another     Any  government,  like  any  fa^ly 
a  UtUe  iQore  than  It  earns.    But  you 
tlon  of  that  habit  means  the  poorhoiiie 

said 


lew 
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A  Democratic  President  once 
for  the  verdict  of  history."    In  my 
my  present  stand  and  let  It  be 
of  today  but  by  the  appraisal  of 

The  (iiildren  of  today  have  soxnt 
But  we  are  mortgaging  them  and 
"Hve  within  our  income"  again 
debt  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  a  year 
1930.  it  will  be  at  least  a  quarter 
mortcatfe  Is  paid. 
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seems  to   Involve  either  an 

currency  or   else   failure  of 

diities — the  relief  of  distress 

built    up    through   many 

This    concerns    you.    my 

dollars  for  a  rainy  day. 

one  place  what  we  would 

necessary   revenue   through 

expeidltures   by   one    means   or 

can.  for  a  year,  spend 

I  know  that  a  continua- 


that  he  would  "play 
humble  way  I  must  take 
Jut  ged  not  by  the  madness 
timorrow. 

rights  in  our  tMnorroiw. 

Jidr  future.    If  we  ever 

apd  begin  pajrlng  off  the 

as  we  did  from  1920  to 

of  a  century  before  that 
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liT.  PATliAN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
legislative  measures  now  pending 
United  States  is  the  Federal  chain 
known  as  House  bill  9464. 

As  most  people  realize,  this  biH 
the  vast  monopolistic  interstate  cl^ain 
United  States  into  smaller  groups, 
distribution  of  these  groups  within 
States. 

Now.  I  hold  to  the  conviction  tha 
essentially  honest;   that  the  American 
mind;   that  the  American  people 
they  get  the  truth. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 


tie 


the  American  people  are 

public  has  a  fertile 

will  do  what  is  right  11 


It  Xhe  people  get  the  truth,  the  coiutry  !•  aafa. 


the 
sue 
loflc 
opxinents 


THZ    UGHT    S9S 

And  with  specific  reference  to 
bill.  I  say  that  we  have  the  right 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  have 
our  arguments  and  none  of  our 
•uccessfully.  The  question  confronting 
people  with  the  truth. 

Fortunately,  we  are  living  In  an 
tlon  of  information  is  more  efficleiit 
btfore  in  our  history  and  more 
on  ax^  particular  subject  in  a 
And  our  Job  at  the  moment  is  to  in 
of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 

Naturally  with  a  bill  of  such 
gigantic  and  so  powerful  a  monop(^listlc 
State  chains,  there  is  bound  to  be 


shor  ;er 


our 


TAX  BTT.I. 


of  the  most  important 

the  Congress  of  the 

store  tax  bill,  which  is 


designed  to  break  down 

store  systems  of  the 

and  to  confine  the  retail 

limits  of  the  Individual 


Pecteral  chain-store  tax 

of  the  question.    There 

and  reason  to  support 

can  answer  them 

us  Is  reaching  the 


people 


age  when  the  dissemlna- 

and  effective  than  ever 

can  be  enLghtened 

time  than  ever  before. 

orm  the  American  people 

bill. 

intent,  aimed  at  so 
clique  as  the  inter- 
ccnfusion  about  it. 


d  rect 


some 


PROPAGANDA    MTI.T.S    GRITmN'G 

The  interstate  chain  propaganda  machines  are  pouring  out 
great  sums  of  money  in  high  pressure  lobbying  and  in  stupid 
attempts  to  deceive  the  American  public  through  publication 
of  fake  consuaicr-buyer  magazines  and  in  many  other  ways. 

We  have  had  our  Captain  Kldds  in  industry  for  a  long 
time.  We  now  have  interstate  busine.ss  desperadoes  who  are 
threa'".enmg  to  destroy  cur  country.    We  must  stop  them. 

To  stop  them  we  must,  among  other  things,  bring  the  truth 
to  th<!  American  people,  and.  in  the  face  of  an  overflow  of 
chain -inspired  propaganda  and  lobbying.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
peopl?  of  cur  country  who  believe  in  fair  trade  principles, 
local  ownership  and  operation  of  business  and  parity  prices  to 
farmers,  that  thf  Federal  chain-store  tax  bill  has  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  being  enacted  into  law. 

GIVE    TOUa    SUPPORT 

If  the  independent  businessmen  of  this  country  and  the 
people  generally  will  give  us  the  same  support  en  this  bill 
that  they  did  on  the  Robmson-Patman  bill — this  bill  will  pass. 

Brciadly  speaking.  I  want  to  urge  American  people  to  exer- 
cise their  vision  and  see  through  the  smoke  screen  of  chain- 
store  propaganda  and  ignore  the  pleadings  of  absentee  owners 
of  Manhattan  who  claim  low  prices  to  consumer-buyers. 
Their  low  prices  are  a  snare  and  the  truth  is  that  we  never 
have  had  good  times  in  thii  country  when  wages  and  prices 
were  rock  bottom. 

There  is  no  need  of  going  into  detailed  explanation  of  the 
battle  now  raging  in  Washington  over  this  bill.  The  public 
knows  about  this  fight. 

niAKTic  oppasmoN 

In  their  frantic  fight  for  life  the  interstate  chain  systems 
have  sent  out  form  letters  for  their  unit  managers  to  rewrite 
or  to  fill  out  and  send  to  Washington  urging  Members  of 
Congress  to  vote  against  our  bill.     Their  effort  failed. 

Highly  paid  interstate  chain  lobbyists  are  swarming 
through  the  halls  of  Congress  endeavoring  to  "buttonhole'* 
Meml>ers  and  talk  them  into  b«-coming  monopolistic  Charlie 
McCarthys  for  the  money  masters  of  Manhattan.  This  effort 
is  falling. 

I  could  recite  a  lengthy  list  of  similar  indictments  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  can  conclude  each  with  the  definite 
assurance  that  the  effort  has  failed  or  is  failing. 

So  the  picture  today  i?  that,  despite  these  unprincipled 
efforts  by  the  Interstate  chains,  our  bill  is  now  supported  by  a 
steering  committee  m  the  Hou.-e  of  Repre.^entatives  composed 
of  75  Members  of  Congress,  including  my.self.  who  represented 
33  States. 

Regardless  cf  the  intense  interstate  chain-system  pressure 
on  my  congressional  colleagues,  this  steering  committee  is 
fully  cognizant  ^^f  the  s.tuati'^n  and  is  In  perfect  agreement 
regarding  campaign  tactics  for  lur  bill. 

cciRRF(:"TiNr;  r>rFr<:  no mic  srrrATTON 

We  do  not  ccntcn^plate  a  full  hearing  en  H.  R.  9464  during 
the  present  session  of  Congr.;ss  because  >  1  >  th.s  se.ssion  is 
nearly  over  and  21  a  certain  anmunt  of  time  and  effort  must 
be  spent  in  bnneing  thi;-  .-ubject  into  national  prominence  for 
public  discussion  and  public  education. 

We  are  engaged  m  an  attempt  to  correct  an  uneconomic 
f  situation,  we  are  not  involved  in  a  battle  of  personalities: 
We  do  not  pkad  the  special  interest  of  any  group.  We  say 
the  Federal  chain-store  ta.x  bill  is  thorou^ihly  justified 
because  it  serves  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  today  the  public  mtert^st  and  v»-elfare  arc  distress- 
ingly at  stake  because  of  the  evils  of  monopoly. 

BTL-aE.M-CRACT     IN     BrSINESS 

It  is  fact,  n.-t  ficion.  that  we  justify  restraining  the  greed 
of  the  vast  interstate  chain  systems  because  they  not  only 
menace  independent  merchant.?  but  because  they  threaten 
the  entire  co'Tiniu'i'tv  of  our  Nation, 

j  In  broad  terms  'he  firht  on  behalf  of  our  bill  is  the  fight 
against  private  mcnopoly.  We  must  destroy  it  or  it  will 
destroy  us.    This  is  not  a  new  i.^suf     W-^  had  a  similar  fight 

I   against  monopc^-  during  the  cioj--,  of  the  Robmson-Patmaa 
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leglslaticKi,  bat  the  outcome  of  that  campaign  was  vlctorloos 
because  the  public  had  the  txuth  and  supported  the  measure. 

SBCOIfD  ICAJOa  OfTUmiVM 

Thus  the  Federal  chain-store  tax  bill  becomes  our  second 
major  offensive  against  monopoly.  The  RoUnson-Patman 
Act,  which  greatly  benefits  the  independent  merchant  as 
well  as  the  American  public,  does  not  prohibit  Interstate 
chains  from  diverting  net  profits  from  stores  In  one  town  to 
sustain  the  ruthless  selling  at  below  cost  by  chain  stores  in 
another  town  until  Independents  are  out  of  business  from 
town  to  town.  This  monopolistic  abuse  is  definitely  corrected 
by  the  Federal  chain-store  tax  bilL 

Nor  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  our  bill  available 
only  to  Independent  merchants.  H.  R.  9464  will  help  con- 
sumers, buyers,  and  farmers  as  welL  Low  wages  and  low 
prices  have  never  brought  prosperity.  When  moncq?ollstlc 
Interests  buy  at  distress  prices  from  farmers.  It  only  creates 
community  poverty  that  presses  back  on  all  consumers  in 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  and  eventually  destroys  consimier 
power. 

BEACH    THK    PBOPLB 

I  make  this  assertion  with  the  knowledge  that  it  cannot 
be  successfully  contradicted:  When  we  reach  the  American 
people  with  this  proposal,  after  driving  our  opixsnents  into 
the  open,  this  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  by 
almost  unanimous  consent. 


Ceremonies  in  Honor  of  GJen.  Wladimir 
Krzyzanowski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  16  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20),  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  P.  RYAN  DUPFY,  OP  WISCONSIN, 

MAY  14,  1938 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Saturday,  May  14, 
appropriate  ceremonies  were  had  in  the  city  of  Washington 
in  honor  of  that  great  Polish  general,  Wladimir  B.  Krzyza- 
nowski, who  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  this 
coimtry.  In  the  morning  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  a 
moniunent  was  unveiled  over  his  grave.  In  the  evening,  a 
dinner  was  held  at  a  local  hotel,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  E>urrv]  delivered  a  very  able  address  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  that  address  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Ls  very  piroud  erf  ber  cltlaenshlp.  Wisconsin  glories  In 
the  Tact  that  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Evirope  have  sent  many  of 
their  bravest  and  most  industrloxis  citizens  to  live  in  thla  country, 
and  that  many  of  them  have  become  citizens  of  our  Badger  State. 
One  of  those  nations  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  this  Nation 
and  to  Wisconsin  Is  Poland.  Today  Milwaukee  has  more  citizens  of 
Polish  extraction  than  many  of  the  larger  cities  In  Poland;  and  as 
you  travel  about  our  State  you  encounter  such  locations  as  Pulaski, 
Polonla,  ECrakow.  Sobieskl,  and  many  others.  While  perhaps  one- 
half  of  such  citizens  are  on  the  farms  and  In  the  towns  in  nir&l 
areas,  the  other  half  of  our  Polish  population  forms  a  large  element 
among  the  skilled  workers  in  industrial  cities,  such  as  Racine, 
Kenosha,  Milwaukee,  Green  Bay.  Menasba,  and  Stevens  Point.  As 
the  Polish  blood  is  such  an  Important  element  In  ovir  State.  I  am. 
of  coiirse,  most  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  this  dinner 
and  these  exercises  given  In  honor  of  a  great  Pollah  soldier  who 
fought  for  this  country. 

Upon  htindreds  of  occasions  heretofore  American  citizens  have 
extolled  those  great  Polish  heroes,  Koeclusko  and  Pulaski,  who  con- 
tributed BO  much  during  our  struggle  for  Independence.  It  was 
about  73  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  when 
Wladimir  Krzyzanowski,  the  great  general  whom  we  honor  tonight, 
offered  tUs  aervices  to  thia  Government;  and  again  alowet  t2a«  sama 


period  at  time  has  elapsed  ftom  that  date  to  this  hour  when  we  an 
gathered  here  to  do  honor  to  him.  But  when  I  consider  that  a 
splendid  Wisconsin  regiment,  the  Twenty -sixth  Volimteer  Infantry, 
was  so  closely  connected  with  this  great  soldier.  I  am  doubly  jwlvl- 
leged  to  participate  in  these  ceremonies,  and  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  upon  his  tomb  this  morning  a  wreath  compoaed 
largely  of  the  Wisconsin  State  flower,  the  violet. 

TH«  TWEjrrt  -SIXTH    WIBCONSIK   KSOnCEMT   OT  nCTANTST 

On  Axjgust  16,  1862.  In  the  second  year  of  the  War  between  the 
States,  President  Lincoln  Issued  a  call  tcx  300,000  volunteers.  Within 
a  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  call  there  was  recruited  in  eastern 
Wisconsin  a  regiment  of  1,000  men,  mostly  of  German  birth.  On 
October  6.  1862.  under  Col.  William  H.  Jacobs,  they  left  Wisconsin 
for  Washington,  D.  C.  From  October  10  to  December  9,  1862.  they 
were  stationed  at  Centervllle,  Va.  On  December  14  they  were  ordered 
to  Stafford  Courthouse,  Va..  a  few  miles  north  of  Frederlcksburf. 
They  were  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  under  Oeneral 
Slgel.  The  regiment  was  attached  to  the  second  brigade  of  tha 
third  division  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  the  brigade  commander 
being  Col.  Wladimir  Krzyzanowski.  This  brigade  consisted  of  tha 
following  Infantry  regiments:  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin,  FUty-elghth 
New  York,  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  New  York.  Seventy-flftli 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  First  West  Virginia  Artillery.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin  was  recruited  from  MUwaukea 
County,  with  the  remainder  coming  from  Racine,  Manitowoc,  and 
also  my  home  county  of  Fond  du  Lac.  The  mxister  roll  shows  86 
names  of  unmistakable  Polish  origin,  of  which  the  foUowlng  ara 
representative:  Joseph  Zbltowskl.  August  LignnwH  Anton  Csl»- 
kowskl,  Bart  Mantowskl.  Frank  Smltka.  Walz  Lalofskl,  Rudolf  Kreof- 
skl.  and  Charles  Orochowskl.  These  names  show  that  the  first  tide 
of  that  splendid  Polish  immigration,  which  has  ao  greatly  helped  to 
buUd  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  had  already  set  In  motion  as  Uie  war 
opened. 

CHAKCXLXORSVtLUE 

May  1  to  7,  1863,  the  battle  of  ChanceUonvlUe  marked  tha  first 
engagement  tn  which  the  regiment  participated.  This  battle  is 
frequently  cited  as  one  of  the  great  strategic  achievements  of  tha 
Confederate  combination  of  Generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson.  You  will  recall  from  your  history  that  at  5  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  BiCay  2.  1863,  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps  of  24,000 
men  suddenly  struck  the  right  wing  of  the  Union  Army  at  Chan- 
cell  orsville.  The  Eleventh  Army  Corps  was  stationed  on  the  right, 
the  First  Division  being  located  at  the  extreme  right,  and  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division  under  Colonel  Krzjrzanowakl 
a  quarter  mile  distant  and  to  the  east.  In  some  exposed  ground 
between  the  heavy  woods  located  there  and  the  highway  to  Fred- 
ricksburg.  The  flank  attack  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  It  will  be 
recalled,  covered  a  front  of  a  mile,  so  that  the  defending  troops 
were  virtually  attacked  from  three  sides — ^front,  left,  and  right. 
In  the  course  of  4  hours,  the  Union  right  was  pushed  back  nearly 
2  miles  on  its  6-mile  front.  It  was  here  that  the  brigade  under 
Colonel  Krzyzanowski  distinguished  Itself.  Their  stubborn  resist- 
ance slowed  up  the  Confederate  advance,  enabled  the  Union  forces 
to  reorganize  themselves  so  as  to  permit  an  orderly  retreat  3  days 
later.  At  the  moment  of  the  Confederate  attack,  5  p.  m.,  on  May 
2,  the  Fifty-eighth  New  York  and  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin  were 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Krzyzanowski.  I  could 
say  many  complimentary  things  about  this  great  soldier  and  his 
men.  but  I  prefer  In  this  address  to  quote  from  official  records. 
The  report  of  Gen.  Carl  Schurz  reads: 

"The  Fifty-eighth  New  York  exposed  to  a  flanking  flre  from  tba 
left,  where  the  enemy  broke  through,  and  severely  pressed  in  front, 
was  pushed  back  after  a  struggle  of  several  minutes.  The  Twenty- 
sixth  Wisconsin  flanked  on  both  sides  and  exposed  to  a  terrible 
fire  in  front,  maintained  the  unequal  contest  for  a  considerable 
time.  This  young  regiment,  alone  and  unsupported,  firmly  held 
the  ground  where  I  had  placed  It  for  about  20  minutes,  nor  did 
It  fall  back  until  I  ordered  It  to  do  so.  One  of  Colonel  Krzyzanow- 
ski "s  aides  came  to  me  asking  for  reinforcements  as  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Wisconsin,  being  nearly  enveloped  on  all  sides  could  no 
longer  maintain  Its  position.  Having  no  reinforcements  to  send 
I  gave  the  order  to  fall  back  to  the  border  of  the  woods  east  at 
the  open  ground.  The  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin  then  marched  la 
good  order,  facing  about  and  firing  as  often  as  possible."  (Official 
records,  series  I,  vol.  25,  p.  654.) 

The  casualties  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin  In  this  engage- 
ment  were  37  killed,  23  missing,  117  wounded;  a  total  of  177. 
Among  the  killed  were  the  captains  of  Companies  E,  O,  and  K. 

ormrsBTiac   campaign 

Following  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsvllle,  the  Eleventh  Division 
returned  to  Stafford  Court  Houpe.  remaining  there  In  camp  untU 
mid-June,  when  the  Confederate  Army  made  its  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  what  is  known  as  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  Colonel 
Krzyzanowski's  brigade  was  moved  to  Emmitsburg,  Md.  On  the 
morning  of  July  1,  1863.  artillery  flre  in  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg, 
12  miles  distant,  was  heard.  The  brigade  moved  forward  in  a 
driving  rain  and  reached  Gettysburg  at  noon.  They  were  Imme- 
diately thrown  into  the  Union  right,  located  northwest  of  the  town, 
opposing  the  advance  of  General  Hill's  Confederate  corps.  The 
fighting  of  this  first  day  of  the  battle,  July  1,  1863.  resulted  in 
both  armies  taking  pxjsitlons — the  Confederate  Army  west  of  the 
town  on  an  eminence  called  Seminary  Ridge,  and  the  Union  Army 
on  a  hill  running  south  of  the  town  called  Cemetery  Hill.  In 
the    tint,    day's    finshting    the    Tweuty-aijcUi    Wisconsin    and    the 
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Ftfty-^-if  hth  Wew  Tort  were  ««aiii  under 
Colonel  Knirajmowakl.     They  covertjd 
ber«d  Union  force*  (about  8.000). 
meat  at  the  Union  line  on  Cemetery 
battle  mu  marked  by  fighting  on  the 
Top      Colone   Krrymrwwakl'B  brigade 
until  9  o  clock  in  the  eTenlng,  when  a 
on  Gulp*  UiU.   t^  Union  right,   wher^ 
stationed,    almost    resulted    In  a   loss 
York  Plrst  Artillery  Battery.     Colonel 
his  mrn.  and.  tn  fierce  hand-to-hand 
thereby  saving  the  Union  right.     Of 
report  or  MaJ   Benjamin  A   Willis  readh 
"It  Is  needless  for  me  to  say,  Colon^ 
with  what  alacrity  the  rcflment 
cation  U  moved  forward,  and  with 
drove  him  back,  saved  the  position. 
Army  from  Irreparable  disaster." 

rr,  p  744  ) 

On  the  third  day  of  the  battle, 
Pickett's  division.  Colonel  Knsyzanow^ 
but  were  otherwise  not  actively  engagefl 
Oeneral  Schurr  reports: 

"During  the  memorable  cannonade 
behaved  with  the  same  firmness  whlct 
preceding  day      (Official  Records,  series 

On    the    morning   following    the 
brigade  partook  In  what  may  be 
bkttle      At  8  a.  m    on  July  4.   1803 
teenth  New  York  and  the  TWenty-slrlh 
nalssance  toward  Seminary  Ridge  and 
The  report  of  Major  Oeneral  Howard 

"Were    I  to    accord   praise   to    indlv 
where  to  be^ln  or  where  to  end.     I 
and  Sielnwehr;   Colonels  Orland  Smltl 
Von  Ollsa.  commanding  brigades:  also 
the  arttllery:    and  I  commend   them 
and  efBclencv  In  the  discharge  of 
▼oi  rr.  p  7o«  ) 

TTie   casualties  of   the   brigade    at 
Wew  York   20;  One  Hundred  and 
second   Ohio    181:    Seventy-fifth 
Wisconsin,  217      In   the   mcmorabl*' 
explod*n«  shell  killed  or  wounded  27 
Nineteenth  N'*w  York    ^vho  were  part 
ponirin   of   thf   line      Th.'>  flTcenens 
TwrrT-y-slxth  Wisconsin  engaged  In  Iti 
apparrr.l  from  the  fact   that    the  total 
battles  were  217  at  Gettysburg.  177 
394 
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Crryzanowskl  personally  led 

fii  ;hting.  regained  the  battery. 

his  engagement  the  ofllcial 


for  you  led  us  tn  perscn. 

and  with  what  detenu! - 

what  courage  It  met  the  fbe. 

I  nd  thus  seciired  the  whole 

(Oilclal  Records,  series   I.   vol. 
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by  the  famed  charge  of 

I's  tulgade  held  their  line 

Of  the  work  on  this  day 

of  the  afternoon  my  men 
they  had  exhibited  on  the 
I.  vol    27.  p.  731  ) 

Colonel    Krzyzanow8k.rs 
the  final  action  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
Wisconsin  made  a  recon- 
took  47  additional  prisoners, 
r  tads: 

liuals.  T  would  hardly  know 

Generals  Ames.  Schurz, 

.  Coster.  Krzyzanowskl.  and 

kSaJor  Osborne,  commanding 

1   for   bravery,  faithfulness. 
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After  the  Battle  nf  Gettysburg,  the 
to  Wurrento*n.  Va      On  Octi  ber  2,  1 
Teii;;«*.»«»er.      For    the    ccmmencrment 
under  Oeneral  Sherman,  the  Keventh 
to  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps      The 
mustorlng  417  muakets    under  Col 
Third  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division  o 
Bere  occurred  a  parting  of  these  cc 
tlnued  members  of  the   same   Army 
consin  becoming  part  of  the  Third 
Corp*,  under  Brigadier  General  Cogswell 
the   Twentieth    Army   Corps   was 
mandlng  oflVcer  from  Chancellorsvtlle 
was   part   of    the    Army    of   Cumtjerlaid 
Thomas.    The  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin 
ihe  campaign  before   Atlanta,  the 
man's  march  to  the  tea.  ending  their 
of    Avery«boro.    N    C.   on   March    16, 
were  23.  Including  one  captain  and 
•urrender  of  Oeneral  Johnston,  they 
mustered  out.  having  shown  a  service 
dtscharged  for  wounds  from  an  origm^l 

The  parting  between  the  comrades 
onel  Krryranowskt  was  assigned  to 
port.  Ala.,  on  tlie  Tennessee  River 
the  Fourth  Division.  Twentieth  Army 
NsiBhvllle  ft  Chattanooga  Railroad 
as  It  kept  open  the  Tennessee  River, 
the   Army   of   the   Cumberland.     For 
Colonel   Krvyaanowski  continued   In 
that  time  he  trained  six  companies  of 
Igan.  and  Wisconsin.     These  companl 
ateiy  transferred  to  Sherman's 
The  forces  under  him  at  any  Riven 
mra  during  all  this  period,  and  there 
•   gunboat  known   as   gunboat    A 
down  the  river  to  Muscle  Shoals* 
by  vigilance,  frequent  sklrmlBhes,  and 
K    each    month      One  characlerlsllc 
worthy  for  roncluelon  to  this  narrati 
of    a.«00    Conf*<lerat**    wa».    reported 
Bridgeport.     In  a  telegram  to  headq 

^a  can    hold    IMa    post      K   I   nee<1 
p«ph  "  (OOknal  Hccvrds.  ser    I.  vol    J8 
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Cettysburg   were     Fifty-eight 

Nineteenth  New  Yorlc.  140:  Eighty- 

vania.    111.    Twf-nty-sU^h 

bombardment   c?f   July   3.   one 

of  the  One  Hundred  and 

Df  the  brigade  holding  their 

the   fighting  in   which  the 

flrat  8  months  of  sen;-ici»  ;s 

casualtlrs  In  the   ftj^t   t"^'o 

Chancellorsvllle,  a  total  of 


!  ip.Mtrw  I 

El  jventh  Army  Corps  returned 

163.  ihev   were  translerrod  to 

of    the    Atlanta    ca:iipai,K'^. 

Army  Corps  was  tran^ferrtci 

■^enty-^LXth  Wisconsin,  now 

C.  Winkler,  comprised  the 

the  Tuentjeth  Army  Corps. 

even  though  they  con- 

ihe  Twenty-sixth  Wls- 

DlTtslon  of  the  Twentieth  Anny 

The  new  commander  of 

Hooker,    their   old   com- 

The  Twentieth  Army  Corps 

headed   by    Gen.    George 

played  a  prominent  part  in 

capture   of    Atlanta,   and  Sher- 

servlce  finally  In  the  battle 

1865.   where    their    casualties 

lieutenant.     Following  the 

E^arched  to  Washington,  were 

record  of  284  killed  and  232 

muster  roll  of  1.002. 

place  May  l.  1864.     Col- 

of  the  fort  at  Bridge- 

ihe  Third  Brigade  of 

[^rps.  for  the  defense  of  the 

ithls  was  an  Important  post, 

a  vital   line  of  supplies  for 

the    final    year   of   the    war 

charge  of  this   post      During 

volunteers  from  Ohio.  Mlch- 

as  trained,  were  immedl- 

In  the  march  to  the  sea. 

tlirle  averaged  about  a  thousand 

yas  likewise  under  his  charge 

periodically   made   trip^ 

entire  period   was  marked 

casualty  lists  running  10  to 

incidint    which   (x-currod    is 

On  July   15    1864    a  force 

massing    for   an    attack    from 

ufirters,  Cotunel  Kr«y£anow»ki 


tx>k 

coo  miand 

coouiUiidlng 


reinforcements.   I   wUl    tele- 

pt    IV.  y    UU) 


The  attack  never  matcrtalued    but  It  Ifl  trtere«tlnif  to  note  the 

striking  trait  of  Colonel  KTZj/anowslti,  who  nevir  enwrtalned  the 
thought  of  defeat,  however  m:inuniberfd  he  and  his  forces 
might  be. 

CONCLfSIGW 

Volume  49.  serle-s  I.  part  II.  page  445  cf  the  Off.cial  Records,  dated 
April  23,  1865,  reads: 

"The  Twenty-ninth  Mlrhlsr-vn  Infantry.  Cr-l  Thomas  Savior  com- 
manding, and  the  Forty-third  Wir-consln  Volunteer  Infantry.  Col. 
Amasa  Cobb  ccmmanding.  will  hereafter  compose  the  Third  Bri- 
gade, first  subdistrirt  o(  middle  Tennessee  Co!.  Amasa  Cobb,  of 
the  Forty-third  Wi.-crnsin  Infantry,  is  hereby  placed  iu  command 
of  said  brigade,  with  hfadqia.-trrs  at  Dochord  All  reports  and 
returns  heretofore  made  throu  :h  Brevet  Britriidler  Creneral  Krzyzan- 
owsk!  will  hereafter  be  n-..:do  through  Colonel  Cobb.  By  command 
of  Major  General  Miiroy,  John  O  Cravens,  assistant  adjutant 
general" 

The  war  wa.s  not  yet  endf^d  when  the  desprved  and  well-earned 
promotion  to  brigadier  general  came  to  Wladimlr  Krzyzanowskl. 

General  Krry^'.anow'  k; — linked  to  my  home  ytate  with  the  ties 
that  will  never  pjerish. 

May  the  fragrance  of  our  State  flowr-r,  the  violet,  wreathed  on 
your  tomb  tonij^ht.  with  tolccp..';  from  World  War  veterans  of  your 
adopted  State  of  New  York,  all  ascend  as  au  Incense  of  love  and 
devotion  to  the  V^uhaUa  cf  t::i\'?  -.varrlors. 


Dedication  of  Monument  to  Gen.  Wladimir  B. 
Krzyzanowskl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  RYAN  DUFFY 

Or    WI.-.roNSIN 

r\  THE  sfnatf:  hk  THf:  uxitkd  states 

Monday,  May  16  (legisiaLiK  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20) ,  1938 


AJjDRESS   BY    HON     LOUIS    JOHNSON,    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY 
OF   v.. Ml     MAY    1  1     IMH 


Mr,  DUFFY  ^fr.  Pre.-idp^.^  on  la.^t  Saturday  morning, 
May  14.  a^  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  there  were  very 
impressnt  cl  c. cation  ceremonies  of  the  monument  which  has 
been  erected  to  Gen.  Wladirr.ir  B  Kr7'V7anow'-ki.  A  very  able 
address  wa;  dcli'.ered  by  ihc  Honorable  Lcuii  Johnson,  the 
As.sistant  Secrf'tary  of  War.  in  which  he  poinud  out  the 
splendid  contributions  of  Poland  and  citizens  of  Polish 
ancestry  to  thi.'^  country. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  con.<;ent  that  Mr  John.son's  address  be 
printed  in  the  App<>ndix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  bf'ing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE    BATTIF    FOR    THE    COMMON    RIGHTS    OT    MAN 

Mr  Chairman  Mr  Amha.ssador.  citizen.<!  and  friends  of  America, 
on  behalf  of  the  Am-rican  Nation,  which  owes  its  lifebiootl  to  the 
virility  and  to  '.he  gtniui  oi  its  citizens  of  niauy  origitus.  I  reverently 
accept  this  memorial  to  our  illustricus  .^on  of  Puli.-h  birth,  Brig. 
Gen    Wladimlr  B    Kr7r/anowski 

Here.  In  histcric  Arhncton  Cemetery,  stirroundcd  by  brave  com- 
rades who  f'jugh:  at  ^.i>  s^de  to  kee{)  the  Union  free,  he  now  lies  at 
rest.  Tlii.s  iiir.ple  »t(  iic,  ;jl.icc:i  at  t::e  head  cf  his  grave,  stands 
a.s  a  memorial  not  only  to  the  exf^mplary  cjualltles  of  this  outstand- 
ing citlzen-soldier  of  Poli.sh  origin  but  to  all  his  compatriots 
who.  from  the  dawn  of  our  hi.>-tory  have  contributed  so  ftilly  to 
our  American  life 

In  cur  struggle  for  Independence  Pohmd  and  the  sons  of  Poland 
valiantly  fought  on  otir  side  While  KisruiFko  and  Pulaski  faced 
death  on  the  battleflekl.s  cf  Saratoga  and  Savannah,  the  Polish 
Nation,  led  by  Stanislau.s  .Augustus,  its  last  king,  was  winning  our 
battles  for  us  on  the  mhI  cf  it.'t  own  na'ive  land  So  long  as  the 
torch  of  hbrrtv  wa.s  held  high  in  Pjland  neither  FYedertck  of 
Prussia  nor  Catherine  of  P.u.«iS!a  could  furnish  the  quota  of  mer- 
cenaries that  England  was  ready  to  purchase  for  service  against 
her  .\merican  culoi.ies 

Tti'^  love  of  P'  land  f -r  Amer!r-i  wns  ohar^d  by  our  own  colonial 
forefather"  .After  we  ru  hievivl  o'.ir  'wn  ;nrtepend"nce.  and  Poland 
was  strucTlincr  to  cu'  th^  hr-j<..  -.r  «ln.Try  imposed  upon  it  by 
tcni^-v.  aK'^M'N>>.rs  ■  ur  •..r^'  i".-  ..!  :.r  v.,!.-,  ii'mrnj  its  .'•vmpat hirers 
and  t,hamp;'.>i.s  SfH-:ik.:;u:  r;  F'  n.d  m  a  Polish  ri'ir-en  who  had 
fought  fcr  "\ir  i-nl-'p-n  (■!«.■    c.^  rv,-.-  Wtshini,"<n  said' 

-Th.^t  your  cnun'ry  ;>  n."  iw  i  ■«;-;> v  ,i.  ii,-r  effort'-  wrre  patrlotio 
and  noble  ;s  a  ml-.!'-  ur;.-  whih  a'.\  Mv>  iM\.Ti  of  .-iensihle  liberty 
and  ri^li'5  cf  ni n  d.-'Tl'.  i.  i  ;>  r^-  ,i;:(l  vrr^'  niv  !i;nv'Ts  dtiring  Thiit 
hard  -trtu'gle  d  ,ir"  ^vn^i  \.  u  w-uld  »"■  '■>■>.'  mi-i.t  ^  imr  own  vine 
ililU    ^{    Urcc.     lu    i,Uu'-i    Ul.:    Ll.i.u\    u»    i      .,  ,     .11    luc    fl;Ju)UU-ni.»    of 
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these  desirable  blessings  as  the  p>eople  of  these  United  States  enjoy 
theirs." 

As  time  passed,  frlend.shlp  for  Poland  grew  into  an  American 
tradition.  In  the  Polish-Russian  war  of  1792  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, fired  by  their  sympathies  for  Poland,  actually  enlisted  In  the 
Polish  Army  and  fought  in  Poland's  battles  for  freedom.  Through- 
out our  history  we  have  been  on  the  side  of  Poland,  on  the  side 
"of  that  brave  and  generous  people  who  have  for  centuries  been 
battling  against  the  sceptred  plunderers  of  Europe  and  the  tram- 
piers  upon  the  common  rights  of  man." 

Polish  citizens  came  to  our  shores,  however,  not  only  to  keep  up 
the  battle  against  those  who  trampled  upon  the  common  rights  of 
man  but  to  find  here  a  permanent  asylum,  to  build  their  homes 
in  our  communities,  and  to  become  loyal  citizens  of  our  Republic. 

"From  thee,  oppressed  Poland,  the  pride  of  my  heart; 
An  asylum  I  sought  o'er  the  dark  rolling  sea. 
In  the  land  of  the  noble,  the  brave,  and  the  free," 

sang  the  former  aide-de-camp  to  Kosciusko  when  he  returned  to 
America  in  1796;  and  to  similar  strains  thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  Polish  blood  have  taken  their  places  in  the  life  and 
heart  of  America. 

Krzyzanowskl  was  typical  of  our  early  Polish  immigrants.  Buf- 
feted by  forces  of  political  oppression,  denied  the  opportunity  to 
study  his  own  native  tongue,  marked  for  prison  because  of  his  love 
for  liberty  and  democratic  Institutions,  this  distinguished  son  of 
Poland  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  22.  mastered  a  new  language, 
qualified  as  an  efBclent  engineer,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  life 
of  his  community. 

When  war  between  the  States  appeared  Imminent,  he,  then 
36  years  old,  enlisted  as  a  private  In  an  infantry  company.  Sev- 
eral months  later  we  find  him  a  colonel  and  later  a  brigadier 
general  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Pot,omac. 
For  more  than  4  years  he  served  on  various  fronts  and  received 
many  citations  for  his  leadership,  gallantry,  and  courage.  Upon 
returning  to  civilian  life,  he  continued  In  the  service  of  his 
adopted  cotintry,  in  Alaska  and  Panama,  as  well  as  in  his 
Nations  Capital  At  his  death  he  was  mourned  by  his  neighbors 
and  the  soldiers  who  served  in  his  regiment  and  brigade.  At  his 
grave  his  own  commanding  officer,  MaJ.  Gen.  Carl  Schurz.  himself 
a  citizen  of  foreign  birth,  pronounced  the  eulogy. 

We  are  proud  of  the  mixed  blood  of  Europe  that  flows  in  our 
American  veins  Ours  Is  not  a  Nation  of  stereotyped  Individuals 
governed  by  the  same  emotions  and  respondent  to  the  same  ap- 
peals. America  Is  not  a  chorus  in  which  individuals  sing  the 
same  tune.  America  Is  a  harmonloxis  symphony.  Each  member 
of  our  national  orchestra  may  play  on  a  different  instrument,  but 
whatever  the  Individual  variations  In  tone,  a  beautlfxil  blending 
of  sound  comes  forth. 

We  may  differ  In  opinions.  In  beliefs.  In  theories.  We  may 
worship  God  as  Catholics.  Jews,  or  Protestants.  Only  In  our  de- 
votion to  liberty  and  in  our  faith  In  freedom — freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  conscience,  do  we  believe  as  one.  Only  In  otir 
love  for  America  and  its  Institutions  do  we  act  as  one.  Native 
or  foreign-born,  we  are  Americans  all.  In  possession  of  blessings 
of  liberty  and  of  opportunity  unequaled  anjrwhere  in  the  world. 
Diverse  in  origin,  unified  In  purpose,  we  go  forward  to  achieve 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  cf 
liberty  for  which  loyal  sons  of  Poland  and  of  America  throughout 
the  ages  have  valiantly  fought. 

"Then    join   hand    In    hand,   brave   Americans   all  I 
By   uniting   we  stand,   by  dividing  we  fall." 


Air-Mail  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  16  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20) ,  1938 


PRIZE    ESSAY    BY    MISS    MARY   DAVIS,    ON    THE    SUBJECT 

OF   AIR   MAIL 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  the  present  week  has 
bt«n  designated  as  Air  Mall  Week,  which  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  In  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  Air  Mail  Service,  which  was  Inaugu- 
rated between  New  York  City  and  the  Capital  of  the  Nation. 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  has  offered  prizes  In  the  way 
of  trips  and  other  rewards  to  pupils  of  high  schools  through- 
out the  United  States  for  the  best  essays,  the  winner  in 
each  State  to  be  given  a  trip  to  the  National  Capital,  and 


the  winners  in  the  Nation-wide  contest  to  be  given  trips, 
one  to  Miami,  Fla.,  and  the  other  to  California. 

Mr.  President,  the  winner  for  the  State  of  Nevada  was  a 
young  lady  from  the  Pioche  High  School,  in  Lincoln  County. 
Nev.  She  is  here  as  the  prize  winner.  Her  essay  Is  so  out- 
standing that  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette,  May   11.   1938] 

AIK-MAIL    ESSAY    THAT    SECUHED    HONORS 

"Wings  Across  America"  was  the  title  of  the  State-winning  essay 
written  by  Miss  Mary  Davis,  freshman  student  at  the  Lincoln 
County  High  School  at  Pioche.  In  the  National  Air-Mall  Week  con- 
test, which  won  for  her  a  free  air  trip  to  Washington.  D.  C,  to 
attend  the  dinner  Sunday  tendered  to  all  State  winners. 

The  essay  which  brought  top  honors  follows: 

"The  dreams  of  generations  are  centered  In  me.  I  am  the  great- 
est miracle  of  all  times,  a  product  of  genius  and  imagination;  1 
contain  the  spirit  and  integrity  of  the  pioneer,  unconquerable  and 
fearless. 

"I  bear  the  magic  power  of  ascending  into  heaven.  Over  the 
snow-capped  mountains  of  Alaska  I  pass,  where  no  human  foot 
has  ever  trod,  to  bring  food  and  news  of  the  outside  world  to  the 
ice-bound  Eskimos.  Neither  flood  nor  fire  has  the  power  to  stop 
me  in  my  deeds  of  mercy. 

"I  laugh  at  broken  telephone  lines  and  washed-out  railroads  as 
I  speed  with  the  flight  of  a  bird  from  coast  to  coast  carrying  within 
my  arms  the  wealth  of  the  American  people  and  important  mes- 
sages which  cannot  allow  time  to  go  by  the  slow  route  of  regular 
mail  service. 

"Within  my  luxurious  body  I  carry  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  President,  great  actors,  singers,  and  playwrights,  as 
they  travel  from  the  East  to  the  West,  bringing  with  them  the 
excitement  and  entertainment  of  the  world. 

"From  the  sage-covered  plains  of  Nevada  to  the  crowded  cities 
of  New  York  I  am  known  and  loved  by  the  American  people.  I 
breathe  the  spirit  of  youth  and  progress  as  my  power  of  communi- 
cation Is  as  swift  as  modern  civilization.  With  my  silver  wiixga 
glinting  in  the  sunshine  I  wing  my  way  across  America.  I 
aviation,  the  spirit  of  transportation  " 


Air-Mail  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OK  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  16  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) ,  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

MAY  16.  1938 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  BarkleyI  this  morning  delivered  a  radio  address 
on  air-mail  week.  His  address  is  a  splendid  presentation  of 
the  subject.  In  this  connection,  I  may  say  that  I  recall  very 
distinctly  that  just  20  years  ago  I  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  the  first  air-mail 
bill,  which  wa.s  passed  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  became  the  law.  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  note  that  air-mail  week  is  being  celebrated, 
and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  spirit  of  modern  America  is  more  vividly  portrayed  In  the 
develcpment  of  Hvlallon  than  in  the  development  of  any  other 
business  or  enterprise  of  modern  times. 

Twenty  years  ago  yesterday,  on  Sunday,  May  15,  1918,  there  was 
established  by  the  Post  Office  E>epanment.  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Army,  the  first  regularly  scheduled  alr-mall 
service,  between  New  York.  PhilBdolphla,  and  Washington.  Prior 
to  that  time  there  were  experimental  flights  for  the  carrying  of 
mall  and  messages  by  balloon  and  airplane  In  many  parts  of  ttala 
country  and  throughout  the  world  Of  course,  airplanes  were  used 
effectively  during  the  World  War,  but  It  is  a  fact  that  the  flrat 
rfl«uiarly  scheduled  sdi  transport  Bcrvlce  la  thia  countrj  waa  the 
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ftH 


N«i%    York     *i>lt    «    tlii|i   a^    l*|iU«t(«ltil 

nr«i  iitnii  »■%•  nowH  i>y  •ii>ui«ii  t*il<<u 

Ho   Army  i<iMitliMt»>t   U)  fly   ihn   titi 

•  lilt  itiiKrMwuiitiiJ  MMilMifily    Uw  |*iMil 

ItMi    n>»0*il*M«lll>«    Mf    )(««•    k««Vtl>«    Hit    |l« 

»«>(•   »(i*i4t»il    ••>  luatvwlv    My    UiM    IS 
«r«Hi|M»rUiiiiii   of   mill   umMI    IUM 
(itlntit    <*  »■    iiMlfV  M  tit     III    nHtttti     tliM 
'tti#r»fi<r«    Um   lii>ii«nNM   ««illti»»»«MHl    I 

ftlttti        II.H       •<    11)11  i       Uttittl*!   iMtl        •<(       |||«l       H 

KttitihtK    thu    t»o|MiMl(>i>Mt    Iti    iiiiiliiMM 
fur    •tilt    if«»««ft<iriH(liiM    itf    MiM    Mtnil 
|ti)<|Miitr  Mil  IMIM  IM*  t*4titiM«Mi  i*r  •••rr 
Ml  III  4  *•••"•)  I      wHli  h    •hiiMtii    iiMvHiD 
ir«it«i<iiru<HMi  iyiWm,  •iMf*i<«l  il««  • 

Mt#     HMMil     l>(fl«-|«l»|i     Hlr    (rill>«|Mitlllllllil 

A«  k  iii«t'»r  III  f<M>i,  tttn  nir4r«i»«|tor 
f1i.  •  iii.rt.  mtiM  wHil  tiwrriM  niMrf  tn»\ 

iNlXitl    .yril^),,.    til     tU"    *rWld    r>«l*ttMh«M 

lUtitti  MM*  itii«4<i*>«it«>n*hly  miMt*  ■ 
i)<"  lUrnHM  III  AtfliAtiafNirt  n|Nir«il«) 
Itllola  tt(  ilioMi  MiiNit  AhltM  iiri»  oiiith 
••itnHiPf  ihn  riHiiitt  btliig  in<tf<»  r»'KUl 
wrMKiMtMi  wtih  t—mm»w>  Mmutntwp 

ttMin«Kit)«Ml 

I  wntii  iM  |Miy  trlht4t«    nr«t  ui  (h» 
c<our««i«4nM  Army  ny*r*-    Itw  plk)t4i  « 
for   the   fVmi  rxni'w   Dpjmrttiirnt      unrl 
ItMi  couri»c*ovM  RMU  wtui  ar*  Hytng 
ftnd   forth  •ervm  Anu«rk-«   Uxltty.   am 
Huihtiuiu.  ttu*  Ptallli^pinM,  and  Cbtna 
Ctiuntri**  in  Onirml  and  HcjuUi  Anwr 

Thr  Army  and  thi«  Nnvy    aa  wril  an 
hav*  Diad*  ttMir  ountrtbutlon  tu  ttu* 
aXtnnat   all   of   our   major    ttMKiatrlM 
to  th**  d«v*lopm#nt  of  thla  modem,  ap 
Aucrotaful  fllRhtM  arc  mad«  poaalblt 
the  ahip*  but  ar«  Uep»itd«nt  alao  uu 
OTfanlxation 

Ttila  (Mwt  20  Tvara  of  d«v»lopm*nt 
ttM  alr-lrana(>urt  »yat«m  provtU«ni 
in  tha  Malory  of  our  country      With 
U  diif  I  ff"*"!  that  It   In  unly  fair  to 
p(irtni«ri(    \invlt   th»"rr   "thoviUI   ko  lh<* 
thi<  irputidti  and  m«  rUi-nftiic*  of  n>)t 
of  thf  ii!r-Un<'  iv*!'*!!) 

I  i*>»i:f   hi  p!T>t  mv  '''ir.traMilntiona 
Orrirrul   Farlry   «it(l  to  hl«  rfHilfltl  dr 
Icaa  orMfvit  ill   kfffpliK  t^t*"  (acilUten  n( 
Diti.ii'a  1*1  all  titn««  iindrr  all  uMiditt 


t  hit  t  it>|iitriiiit>ii I  <  iiiii.!  I  I 
M|  ||.taa«>it||a*a  niil  iln*  u 
•titai|irl«»  Ui  aoi  11)1  il>< 
li«atiit*Mi«itl  'tf  wlmi  la  iiutur 
ayaiKHi  III  ih«  wnflit 
ayaiam  ill  tlia  ilhU»it  HUi«a 
liian  all  nilifr  alt  uaitnp'tr- 


lat  yaiMnHt"  NtfUflhUikiit  »n 

ny   llta  uar  of  ratliD  Hip 

ml   in   fly    lit   Rinnt   and    liml 

r  <i»rvlii'  riti  tiiitfn  fr«»qt|rnl 
UMt  au«h  actwdulra  will    )>«• 


•oma 


an  r 


The  r*rcsidcnt's  Antlmf  nopoly  Projfram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTEk  HILL 


(•r   AI.AHA 

IN  THi:  SKNATH  (W'  TUl 
Monday.  May  IS  ikgUlatiut  day  at 


\  th#  Naiitma  Ca(ill*l  tiiil 
ta,   ttit    May    I  a.    lili      titM 
III  Atiity  liiajtua 
I    iihUl    Aii||iial    IIIM     wM«M 
tmti'a  |1«{it4iltii«iii  it>wli  «|y«< 
iiwii   ai'tHiitiil       Ilia  all    Uiiixa 
t><ni<«    |)t>^wruitwiii    (or    Ilia 
UiU    llMiM    Ilia    ■iii«i«>tM    i«' 
til  tiUii't    of    )iilv>iU'    i»t|iHai 
ItffiaMmaiit    in   wi<titi|N« 


a^itl   tiiailii  aMI*'*>l"i'i' 'I'*"* 
Willi   Ilia  uriVMiK 


•  (. 


Wright  bfothwa.  lh#n  tn  iha 

■atahlUhwd  tht  tlrat  ■vrvi<'«< 

taut  but  rartalnly  not  latitat.. 

hugfl  tranaport  ahlpa  hu'^k 

alan  acroaa   tha   Paclflc.   tn 

a«  wall  aa  to  uur  neiKbburiuK 

ca 

o  Opar'mfnt  of  Commflrr*. 

luoceaa  of  aviation      In  fnrt 

t\av«   ronirtbut«c1    ■ometMiiiK 

frdy  m«ana  u(  tranipurtMtlaii 

atom*  by  tha  m<-n  who  ny 

thr  afficlrucy  of  the  groiunl 


hi 


Da 


irt. 


nat 


of  tha  Air  Mall  8«»rvlc«  and 
of  th**  iiKMt  iilorioua  p«i(ra 

ull  credit  Itj  all  wImjh*  crrrtit 
that  to  th«  Poat  Offlc-e  !>• 

arxi'at   rnMuturr  of   crwilf    fi  r 
Illy  Ih*  Air  Mull  Srrvici'  bu! 


moat  aliiriTi'lv  to  Pvittniir '"i" 
lUncntivl  nu\!T  for  ihiMr  i.u-- 
the  HiMit-al  tteryice  up  t  ,  ■  i-.c 
ona  for  all  of  uur  pi-'ipli 


P» 


I'NiTKI)  STATKS 
'edtu'»Uay,At>rtl20i.  IBH 


EDITORIAL  IN  THK  OAtTIMOItk  SUN  OF  MAY  1    ltfa« 


Mr    HILL.     Mr.  Prvuldrnl.,  I  » 
havr  prinU'tl  In  tht*  Appendix  of  t 
tiurd    Moiu^poliM,"  (mbU«h«il  m 
1,  1»M. 

Ttitrv  boinf  no  obJiPcUon.  thn 
prlAlrd  m  th«  Hicumo,  m  fuilowi: 

irram  tiMi  ■•Uimort  tu^,  ll»y  1 

MODoriH.] 

Mr   II«>««a#vaU'a  mnimiwly  m 


k  imAnimnui  ronjwnt  to 
«  KicuiD  ftn  pdtiorttl  rn- 
m  iUltimoitf  8un  ol  May 


■  d«f\nil«ly  to  iKa  fcxtd     It 
Km  mitra  uf  lufurmaliun,  nuira  of  ihtuight,  niota  of  alMiMMiiaiiiliip 


ttuin  hM  bovii  utiMi     INiinta  could  b* 
Mt"  MiHwrn  nv*r  e«rt»ltsati*in  It  in  at 
•nthiiataam  wtUt  whi«tt  ho  grtvtaU 
I  jnmni  afo  h«  gavt  tht  Nation  tba 


inada  againat  lh«  l*raaUU>ni 

tlimM  contrMt  ln(lof>d  to  thr 

I  raat  IhduatrUU  guUda  '  wh«'n 

monopoly  bmcdiim  N    It,  A 


Mta  atatlaUM  on  corpormti*  cwiittrol  ant  curpornta  fArnlhga  aii|t|{iat 


th*  wUMtom  of  OftTtful  anaima.    Thty 

vtttbl*  to  tb«  nikk*4  ayt     lita  apaeiflc 

tor  {urthM  ihouttit     But  all  of  tht* 

HoaMvtlt  hM  inttihcvtitly   appra«chkd  otx  ot   Um   truly   m^jur 

ttmm  of  ih«  ttm* 

Momif  r.  tht  PrMi4«n:  hat  appmacltd  Ibt  quttiion  of  monopoly 
wttli  t  attiat  of  ttRM  and  >tf  rirfuirwitinct 
Itet  tlM  wtMlt  qutttum  of  mu<u  pjiian 


torlAl  WM  ordrred  lo  bt 


prove  BO  much  mora  thctii  la 
»UiUI«tttoua  e»lL,  lit  ItuitatKaa. 
•  minor  to  tttt  Uct  that  Mr 


It  la  VMfly  Important 
b«  thurougliiy  aiplunxl  uiica 


a»(i*tn  rtiiil  iliiii   a  •If  in'    ui'l   iiiiitHn  iili<  iiolli'V  »>a  l»i<1  «1own      But 

all..  .  ii  ;  ■.  ',1  1  V  ,iin..  I  I  II  Ml  I  li.il  I  liln  liiilM  1  I  1 1.  HI.  1 1.»  111  1 1  I'll  It  a  lllll  In 
f(ivi.   >tM    ulinni  .   i».if  ^      I.    I  U    (..    tlm    will  Or    .i(    I  hr    |ii  |,ii  (ll<».«   UnlllimiHUv 

|i,»i, 1.    I,    fi.iiiiiKii    ,>;ii.     .:inii  III   Willi  h    III   iipi  i.ii  n.ii   la  naarmial 

Im  I). I  ;.iitnii  .(  Ml.  iii.ti  ,  iil..,il  liul  iiiim..!  Ill'  |i.  1  (.iiii.ril  hMilinllY 
,il     111     ,  ,.,,,|    I  Iw.i:.    ,.f     .!».     iriniM  llir     |i..lliiH     lni.-l      Itn     allilWutl    A 

|irii'   I  .'f   ii'i..  -.'       Ill'   I.  Ill"    mil  I    Im-   III  i  .  Ill,:"  111  lit  .1       fhr   i»iiii|iit|y 

.«    ,t||    iMiil         Ml      Mm  ni  vr    I     !..>•    i||iin|i|i    In    ftl.iU'      lilV    'lllinly    Ull    (<Fll* 

wIii.Ip    III,'  |ii.ii.,.,.i  !t..ii   i»  I'M  i>i<hi,ii  I'V  iniii.i  |i.ilii<.  mill  III  |i|ii|Mti>a 

,11  ,,.i ..  -  <  I,,. 1  I  .    .K.  .  < .  <i  .  nil,  I II  lull  ij)  III  I' I  >^  Mill  III  I  ilniiaiiiigy 

lUi  .ti»K  Ml. I    will.-  nil  'U   'III.  i-i. .  M'liti  ^    tii<i'»  vtnit'  iti    III!  ••Ilmw  ',)' 

It*    i||i.ii|,li    I. It    Mirr    |iit  I'll  Ml,:    iiiM*i.i|liM  lull    li'l     itliiillinr    n|ia    ii(    Mf. 

|l    III   <•       W  II  I    ll      |.l|l  II  lllll      HI    I    ,   I    111   II 

tlllM    ID    II     l«i   I     whlil|     I  Ml      IniUhiiiln    l-iitllltlMIlM  V     ci||<ill|ll    ri^ttlaill  til 

w   ;;    I     I    .1..   |mi    I^Ii     ii I    ..III   niiiiia   in    wi>i|t    ihniii»n|ya*    lulu   n 

|..       ll     Ml      il.lil.     ii,iiy>MMii      lllll)     |ii    iirtiiln    liMiii     liliii     li«<  iiin>  •     -  ll'i 

1*111.      (    'll      iinvii        (l^-i •■    i..i»iii    i».i   iiliyixti*   iintiMBta   In    '   'H 

i.i-i  I    -. .    '•  I   1 1    1  111     1-  i  >       II  I  I  ll  ll  > 1 ,1  i|M  ll  -,    iiii>o..|i,ji-       I  Mil-    y,'ii«   I  lllll. 

Ml      M"i>e«-vill      li.ivliH!    hliii'-rlf    (••'lllll    Hi.   innK  llrni    ii|t    n    W)im1|io«I« 

•«iiili«    111    III.'    liruiMiiii','      (    iiio    'I  iitiihh"  I  It' ii-M     ^^M'||,|    niitii-ttr    n«    n 

Wlltl    iri'l   ftMlii-i«  ini'tt'lii    1*    MiU  Mill'        'Ml     t"ri 'iilf-iil    |]iii  min"li'i| 

|||tl|.i|-i!        i,.i,.|,«'        Mill I       (ll.l'l      11  l|.        illtlilit:       (lI'A'tUll       w|lh      Btlinf' 

iltliiM  if  <  lif  taiiM'  of  |»»<i|iiii  Miifi  mill  Hin  »puap  iif  iiinvitnlild  tfiradual" 
naa  I  Ihai  luU'o  i»iniH.'<l  '^riii'lHiy  MilU  •'  ntimk  nn  1  |io  |il-ii|)lr<in  uf 
,  ir'i<«iilvi>  tin  1(T«  Ilii'  ■rriii  ll  if  thf  iiliv|iiii»  fluiiiiji-r*  111  fi'MtUOtlMn 
with  f|l,'  npprtirntirr  f  >  I  ;«  fn>'«ani4f  liitu  born  lli.il  hli^ltirantriPtt 
vMiulel  ri'tiiifiH'  ll  ■linpiv  HI  itiiiiilK'r  fliinri(  nn  liii«itiaia.  Thay 
«hini:(|    hi'    Mil    «u»rrl     ,,-.,. ii«t    itnyllilni;    «o    tiuparflrinl    and    nhovild 

I  Mi,«l(|tir    t  III*    ttiln  till   <■!• 

'riiftri  la  not  thi'  »i  ui :t«-«i  fintiht  thilt  t|)i»  (f'-'iw'h  (if  tunnopoly.  an 
iiwiif  iiirn  till-  dtivB  '  f  CI" vi'iMiitl  and  H  iirisnn  tvii  h-rn  nwtft  mid 
wido  III  U'"  T»'ir«  AiHi  ilifrc  m  nni  th"  n!!,:ht»*'.t  doutit  Ihnt,  on 
:  lir  whoJf.  'h»'  power  "f  mi'iip,  ii'm  Huk  hrcri  rxpr'tnl  iti  ti  nuuincr 
'h«t    In  injurli  v>»   'o  Mio   nit:    tmI   t-i-onotny 

'Ihiy  hnvp  intri-fhii->  M  .-'-riTMi  ,  r  p-MdH'-'ii  n  nnd  cLn'Mil  of  prlca. 
Uv  (■'  ntrnllinK  jinxlti'iir  n  they  hit\r  Itiiiitc^J  fJio  iiir.i,  uni  nf  groda 
iiinl  nrrv'.f'rH  nvmlahlr  f-r  'h<'  wfr  .  .'  'hi'  pf  plr  I!',  'Vn.iroUr.ifj 
prirfu  thfv  liiiM-  l-.inircft  'hi-  diH  nhiitum  r,r  tho  t;i. d.^  and  .lorvicca 
!h>it  wrre  ftvailnhlr  Ihcy  lia'.'r  '(.'.ii  xtimd  ii-  .i  ti.iTltT  U>  Vhe 
formnnt  pr'KhKt  oti  uf  :iv n-  ^",i(S  .it  lo-Arr  jirUci  iieal  prici-a) 
>*tiirt;  ll  i,H  l)(»c:i  Ui«»  Kfii!  ■■!  r;'r  itM.Vr'u  'n  f;i!man  'dcicti  of  ii  free. 
cornpi'tit  ivf  c.ipitrtl.ini  Iuk-"  i-  !i  wholr  ihiTP  nr«»  rxcfptirna, 
.ind  of  courm-  'hi'-  i"  ''i-l,  i  •!-,ir..'  -  -  :i  iiaturMl  in'innp.ijy  They 
hnva  fj*«'n  it  rhc'l'.  ori  :)]<<  Mfi-.*.,  -  f  t.-ni'ajit  f".lir)"-!tiriil  nf  itio 
(iuiiii'.tv  mid  qunli'v  ;  i>M.„i,  <x".  ti.  '".  |i'in..:h:i'  :n  ii  liiul  rich  lu 
r.iw  mafatiala  «;,  l   in  ''-i  h.v  ioi:ii'iil   «•>."! 

1'  :t  tliii  prcci-si    iM'  U--.I   ;;'-i-,/  'o  :'i:;r''iit;    '.vhl'-h  niiikcit  uoi^da 

tvild    •frvir-rn    nv-iMihr-    '    ■    -iri    .v.-'    wr|''-n(.'    firrlt-    of   C(ir;.<<' inuT'i        It 

1*  tli,".  p;  ■  IT  . ,  ',1 :;  . '.  ,  1  I  -,, .  Mil'  M-  1  i-,,p  ur  I'.iy  m1I.-(1  I'ui'urn'.ly 
opiTntrd  •'•,'t.«'m  nrliif  .mn  -.him-  k' ifT-ktii-rd  i-Mii.',Tn!T,''ntul  nirch- 
utrxrn  %\ut\  .x%  thf     n!-.,  iK,r'i   •),  nkfrv     m.-    iI'a.vvn  'ry  im  to  linuK- 

lllf         It     >    'hit    pr'HT-.    'I'.ii;     --I,    -1.    •    1^    ),•••■'.       ■»     'lir    qUi-a'liiJ.    Of 

pun't  ^Mttiif  pi'AiT  1  I  -M-'':r-i;.-  f  ri-f.  (!<  'i-n  nni:  (■<!.'-»  and  real 
pr'-i'i-'^  tn  mil.-'  Ml'"  tv.'ii-  ■  I  'rvrr  i-,d  v  •]'•  pr'plr  iiistcnd  of 
K.-iKiii'.'  itt'i'l  :n'!y  (M  .-I  !i'i-  p'lr-  i;,i,.  .!;i'  p.  '.m-r  suni,  U-iil  to  ovcr- 
titki-    h'.  !'.    t>  111    I  r  i.  r- 

In  V;(i.  -1  --I  :id-i-":";  Mi.-  r  ■:  f  inni,  p-.!,fii  In  -lo  ftppurtJUt  Ihut 
I'     W'UM     tff'-:     '.ll-'.     '      'I'll     I-..X     r-Hi-.tpi-     ;.!;■,-    r  V  f        'nir.    HlC«-l     Tt'U»t. 

dtiruij;  'h<-  .'\''n-  dp'...,  '.  pr.'-rii'i-d  r\\<f  tii.it  tii-'n  of  nil  ahndci 
<'-■  I"  •  '■■■•'  M-.l  «'  '■■  ■:■  p.:.  ,1  :ri  i-K'tdi'i'd  .md  d:-i  i,i««i-<l  publlo 
o;iii  i.i;^    [•('iKii  iiii«i;'    i)in  Mi->>«iiii  u    iti.d  f vi  n  i;niiKf!»  ".vho  hud  float 

I I  i.il  :-   I ,  .     -1    '  :  ■:     '  lie     -,1  i-rl     ;  i;l  i-trntn 

'.'■•"      'll       l! '■!''        '    ■     1.  d   p-i'Mhir'ii  Ii      Thi-irfiM.    only    ilinlicd 
' <i'-|  ■'"  !••  p:-"  '•  '  '  pM-rn  ti'i'  .1  nuiikid 

-'-1   pi  .nn        llifii-loui    loldi' louiil    pM'li'e'liim 

■■I"  'I'     t-  ■    ■'    pl.t'.     .11    i|i(-    iiMiiKid       Tlir   Mloal 

I'l'     -III     ^        "I    '    r    Ml.-   rif.pi,-«,  iiu    In    Ml        It    dill    noi, 

"^''i-d''    t"  f*    lit  pi  "lu.'Mi  n    iiid   I't  pricra  in  line  wlMi   thr   pit- 

V  iilii--    '■•     •  Ml  -if    ■  '■■:    ii.ll  ,    111    .1  1      I  ui    ,i!i.!    M.1I1    'll    Pii  Ull  111'-   rH('liiin«tl 

'■'  "'•■'I  I  I  Mill- >M  .I'n  for  ot!i'-i  I  .  iiiiiii  it;i  .i'«  '-thiili  I*  lilt'  wny  lo 
l»"*-i"i  '■^  !'•  '  it#  ••ly  Utiii  it-t'.nii  -.Limi  i;,iKid'i  hmi  IhtIi  ««d.lim  for 
•■*•  ■»  !'  M  .liUiii.<  Uir  I  noiu  IPi-y  n  |U.|)VJihI  III  hr  olTelrd  III  |4J  4 
I'll  I'l-  P'llir  I  .Minn  <l'i  ra  In  Kfl,<-|ri;  h.ld  fii.;rn  m'raily,  TUt 
pi;i<  iMixiiiJ  ),)!  -.VI  f  if  'p,  ll  ;i,|i  i|,.,i  uiiiiitncii  jiifnUy  lnu  aiaal 
atinii  ,(t  |4.l  Wh.  ti  It  riM.,1  ,,t  nj  vtli  ,«i  indri  coiiiitiodti  lea  wrm 
t  lUiiiti  III  prii«>  And  Ull  ••a.^e-  ii  ihi'  (li-Uiir  tix  ii|{tyin«t  immmoUlHtd 
*an    ...itlliK      'tlr    i-Ti-    I      a  i  -    ■;,.-    nulu,-    .i..,    Mi-i!||.:h     llii     pijcfi    nf    altii'l 

liitii  i.r.-i,  (.,  iji-d  ,11  Ml  Ml  J,,   1 ,  ,,,      I,  ,,.  „  ,,, ,,  in, J,  1^  1,1,,,.,,  ijf  nih»r 

fi  inn\i<luir«i  to  tun   a  t-o  m  itiiiiuni    of  utr"!      U  lotiH   that  niUOH 

I     III"''     of   '1--    I-  •■'     I  •  I    ,  ll-  I  i  1,  ;    Mill    ouTcniMril    -.dnr   nf    dolUrn 

I        Nn  urill.    1 1 '.*•"'»  "»■'  of  «'<-.|  \y,Tp  n'dtjri'd   'll  ,t  tnliiiiimin      Hual* 

nr»«iUiin    A   ivid   iiii»oi.'i  111  in    H      .p.-i  .,i  ,,u.;   iinui    i  oiuiirlMHoil,   WsTfl 

puahlna   down  Ihrlr   pi   .  ri.     m   ;{,«  pi.vaiilnK   I.  vrl       At    thcwa  prlPti 

tlwv    w.  IV    uliln    1,1    rui  lllll. Ki-    HUMln     iful    HI  ivir.  ,    wUh    fBCh    Othl'r. 

Thay  wtno  oftirinu  -vipp,,  huh  rii'.iiiim  di  innml  at  a  wotHablt  leval. 

I    Hiiv   atw.'    in   din    ti.n  o mt  i..,,    t!,f>    .-ould    not    Iniy   atcrl      Normal 

,    axrhamji'  of  what  thry  lutii  l,  mH  for  whnt  i  h«>  ."^twl  Tr\iat  had  to 

B«'U  wna  not  p.  iainix     .•Hmj  hiut  not   only   innintaitiftl  by  monopo- 

j    luilo   ninth  Ida   lU  i«ioti|.tirn('   pi  U'.       IWt'Mtiia  of    tht   fall    In   eom- 

I    tntKllina  iti-ufrully   ami    th«   iiiiMi»».-   in   U-iiUir   vidua,  nun-l   had   In 

,    fiTTt   lnon»a«««d    it«    prlrrn   rti<  rtnntitdy    In    n.    porjid    of    a  tgimdon 

I   Tint   irdinary  ttuaii  i-aumtui     ptmi  mu  t  omp m  iv.dy  rould  not  rtnch 

j   a  trading  lavtl  with  thi'  iMiirr:  <  hi«d  nvn  pnura      TUo  mnttrra  of 

alar!     with    nil    thfU    pti-'.-i-,iiiin«    t,'    ^iMioiu     «,rri'    p..iyinijt    rxnrtly 

I   Uit  t,ami)  liiai  ihcy  at.l  oi.Uct   Uu..in«»iuinn  lunUrninid  wh«n  It  ll 


.-Minp.'.',..-     p; 
1  l.r    ,'it  ri  i     1  f  ir>' 
Vk  ii-1    i4i  i  1-1  i     .ijj  1. . 
'I'-,  1,1.:     ■>   I  •  ll    |.,i' 
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fiUvnd  by  ommilctd   Inhnr     ilia  iamn  of  a  thmt^^\  (♦t'liiiomy,  of  k 
liiiiirit  pioipii  lion   nml  nf  nn  inltoitlilr  inlit 

I  hin  I'litintry  iiiiiat  itat  at  atii  It  pritt  iiiriB  ninl  umi  whni  inn  he  doita 
in  I'Uf'i  IllPlit  |i  hii*  twaii  latlinntail  Hint  ad'al  itiiai  ily  or  lit* 
dliKtitly  niTi'iia  ita  iinii'ti  na  In  |tii|i<«<iii  of  ihn  liHtiniinl  fiininniny  ll 
hna  lir>rn  aal|iitiilt<it  thut  almlUr  iniiiHi|io||a||i'ii|lv  t<M|iliii||ai|  lntlua> 
iilnl,  H«Mi*d  lo  iitt'Kl,  iMinlinl  aa  Itluli  ii*  40  |iPit<aiil  of  Ilia  nnlionnl 
uriiiinitiy  '|*lii'»i»  »>ai|hmipa  inny  \w  nii  iha  Dmiiivngnitl  alilp  Inil  nn 
I'lifi  ai'iliituly  illa|iiMi<a  Ihn  rnri  thai  a  uI'hI  lir<i|<iiilliin  of  l)i»  tmltl** 
ny  of  tha  loiililiy  ra|Hi|i|nlty  lit  riitalii  itiiniiinaM  It  a  la  tihilpf 
lllitnii||ii|lat|f<  II  liUnl  Ami  Ilia  I'VU  |i|iMa<'f|lli>ni<i  a  an  u|i|iai'i  Id  an 
nnlniinlM  In  Ilia  t'naa  nf  «|i<al  iliilliig  llin  |Uittl^aatH||  tiii<  nl  vviitlt 
iluilng  liitnili  I  Ultra  na  Will  'I'liay  iitny  hol  |ta  aiimi'ltdil  in  ItiiH  mi 
l»|i<tli||u  riiay  nlWiiVM  Hfa  atlffti'laiil  lo  haiitpar  itlnl  lalwrd  llitil 
nhMhilNliI  tiliHhliMInn  |if  M*><**t*  nI  liiWr<r  frinl  I'liai*  wlili'li  la  Ih"  only 
galitilna  pl'iiaiai  ii  y  ttiit|  i  ha  only  giintiliia  and  ilui  iPla  iitPah*  of 
llii|itnvlng  Iha  lot  of  lilt'  ti|H«ar>a  nf  fna  panpla 

Ilia  itlKiniii'nt  Ihfil  iiiity  IhliHIilll  thr>aa  Hlrnl  pyalaliin  of  itiiiMMp' 
(il|M(|i<  I'liiiiinl  inn  wp  raallaii  llii<  Iian»'f1ia  nf  iiiiian  pimliM  linn  la 
phppt  imna»i(iap  Kotil  Ima  |inivp||  Ihia,  If  any  plunf  warr  natilril 
Mp  Ima  uliiiid  pinna,  aohltnl  linlhlliif  nf  thr  floyi'liitiiPiit  lii  pin- 
laitlnii  niid  tmihlhii  nf  ntliar  indinlriRllut*  or  nnnin  UTa  (iftpii 
ha  haa  tlrflad  (InvprtitnfttI  niul  mnniiHtna  tilikf  And  hp  liaa  tniiuhl 
thn  wntld  tnntp  fthniit  Mtnaa  prndtirtlnii  thnli  nil  Ihp  tlinnnpnllala 
who  all.  bi'hind  innhogaity  dpaKa  thp  country  nvpr  Al  thp  (•aino 
tlnip,  hp  liaa  tmighl  Iha  whnlp  rotmtry  If  It  will  ttirn  awny  fiiiin 
pannrpiia  to  look  thiit  It  la  ponnlhlp  In  n  i  onipri  Itlvp  nynipni  ao  to 
marry  rnw  matrrlala  and  lBb<ir-«ftVlng  davlrea  that  prodvirtinn  jjors 
tip,  Ihnt  prUm  un  down,  and  that  conauniptlon  la  incrpnard  by  up- 
llvprlng  ihp  nrilrlf  nt  a  coat  within  tha  mrana  of  thp  nvrrnKe  man. 
Hr  hnn  tauRlit  thp  cotintry,  If  It  will  look  ot  thr  Icaaon,  that  thla 
practlca  of  thp  aconomy  nf  ab\indanrp  mrarui  cvrr-incrpaslng  pm- 
ploymrnt  In  thP  graat  Induatrlal  r«ntcra 

It  la  late  In  the  day  for  Mr.  Rooarvelt  to  btRln  hla  attack  on  the 
evllB  of  monopoly  and  hla  fight  for  thP  realoratlon  of  compclltlvo 
capitalism.  It  would  have  been  fur  better  had  he  Rlvpn  attpntlon 
to  thla  subject  fl  years  ago,  aa  the  Sun  and  some  other  of  the 
critics  then  urgpd,  amid  crlea  that  they  were  reactionary  tools  of 
entrenched  wealth.  Starting  at  this  late  date.  Mr.  Rooaevelt  can 
hardly  hope  to  complett'  hla  task  before  the  end  of  his  administra- 
tion But  better  late  than  never  If  he  continues  the  flght  in 
the  thoughtful  manner  In  which  he  has  started  It.  he  will  have 
served  the  people  well  If  he  continues  In  this  thoughtful  m.nnni-r, 
and  does  not  let  the  Ickes  typ>c  become  spokesman,  he  will  deatTV* 
tho  support  of  lnt**lllgpnt  businessmen.  For  he  will  be  fighting 
to  make  secure  the  system  of  free  enterprise  which   bvialncaamcn 

Srofeas  to  favor  and  which  oflors.  in   trvith.   the  greatest   hope  of 
Qe  greatest  prosperity  for  the  people  of  this  country. 


A  "Free  I*rejw*'  Ih  Not  a  Privileged  CIrms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INIHANA 

IN  TJIK  SKNATK  OF  THK  I.'NITKI)  STATF.S 
Monday.  May  16  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) ,  1938 

■DITORIAl,  FROM  L0UI8VILLI  (KY  )   COURIER- JOUflNAL.  MAY 

H,    1038 


Mr,  MINTON,  Mr,  Prpgldent,  I  ank  unnnlmovii  connent 
to  hAVA  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Hkcono  un  edltorlul 
from  the  LouiavUlP  (Ky.)  Courier- JournRi  of  May  8,  entitled 
"A  Pieu  Prenn'  Ii  Not  a  Privileged  Clawi." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  wa«  ordered  to  b« 
printed  In  the  Rbcoud,  an  follown; 

I  From  liotilavillt  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  May  «,  lO-lBl 
Mnyba  Dr    nienn  Franlc.  chairman  nf  the  National   Hepubllcan 
Frngrttm  romnilttixi,  haa  got  an  laaue 

In  hla  other  ranncily  na  editor  of  an  anil-New  Deal  farm  mnga- 
rine  which  rlrniUtea  'J,n00000  eoplea  free,  Dr  Frank  chtWKPs  tht 
Renata  liObby  Prolx*  Committee  with  "»  rnmpaign  of  terror  mid 
intitnidatKm"  to  dealroy  the  freedom  nf  the  preaa.  Tlie  commit- 
tee pnife^aea  to  he  trying  to  f^nd  out  whether  the  putillcntion, 
alleged  to  have  Inat  IPM.OOO  tht  laat  :»  years,  is  n  bona  fide  venture 
to  make  money  nut  of  advertising  or  la  aubalrtlKed  by  the  aame 
element  of  the  Rr publican  Party  tliat  Clovernor  Alktn,  of  Vermont, 
anys  la  rtpieacntcd  on  Dr    Frank's  committet, 

«o  far  the  mvesttgntinn  has  brotighl  out  the  names  of  Rudy 
Vallee,  a  former  IU>publlcHn  nntional  ootnmitleoman  who  onc« 
had  control  of  the  top  holding  conipuny  In  the  Van  Swrrlngen 
rAllroad  syntem,  and  the  secretary  nf  the  Natloniil  Committee  to 
Uphold  tlxt  Coiitiitutiun,  i^hlob  tovigUt  tht  r«orgamsfttlo&  bill. 


There  is  no  Mpptiri'iti  tfttai.ii  fur  terror  at  thla  pnrllriilar  form 
of  llli|lll*ltlon  llillrt^d  II  ItiP  lotiunlttei'  IliVcalltlMllnii  nliould 
lUttiiiiaa  Hint  1)1  i<iitnk  Is  pnn.tiMfil  in  a  Mi'i'iii'K^'y  lirnovidcnl  *h<» 
iPipilKK  whiih  ruMiieliKa  ilir  ttiiininui  pi'|iiilHlinn  itui  liulluial  ml- 
viti«i  liiMlla,  hlB  pnliiii'iilion  Hill  iiiTlva  IliVitliiHlila  |ii'iitniil|nit 
Aa  fur  Hip  fieinloiii  nf  the  piimn  llin  tionalUlUlnn  and  Hip  rniiria 
iiiiipiy  |iiii|pi'l  Ihitl  •liotitih  Hut  ititiila  itPVKi  tntvp  gniia  heyniiil 
Hip  i)ri||lluil   iHiiii  pptlnli  nf   Ihn  (*onal  II  uiltiii      Hie   plllitlliH   plPaa 

llr  PlHiik  tan  1(11  on  |ililili»ldiiti  bla  HiaKH'Inp  mImhivpI'  la  ptll* 
ling  up  Hia  iiioiipy  nml  say  wlml  ha  nlanat*a  lit  ll  'I'lip  law  rt> 
ipillaa  peiiiiilii'nl  iiiilil|i<i«l|on  of  nwnPiahlli  'I'liere  was  lio  miltlff 
wli'-ii  Hip  I'liilninl  I'tnilp  »  nininlaalnn,  nt  Hip  liiflttmie  nt  I'lin- 
uipua  mvutnail  Hie  di' I  llinl  tin  •Iptllli'  liHIItlaa  ii||(nnli«aHnii  WftN 
MiyliiM  inin  |)awi>|inp«oii  nml  hliinit  iMOIpge  |if'ii|ifaaoia  na  lpi>ltirt<ra 
Thill  wttn  ltii|tlli  inn  iMin  wlui  nnnni'til  jtultlh  nliniia  aitil  walh't 
ll  n«iilM|pil  iiilif'ft  f  ing  Willi  Hip  ttPPiluMi  nf  Iha  pfpis 

'111*  vpty  ffPPilMiii  lienia  n  loi  laapnmllitg  rti>itnuiil«htllly  lltt 
"llvilptfa  WHS  mt  ilP*lghP«1  In  CMnln  n  p|lvi|pgpil  i  Inna  *rtia  pilVl« 
PMP  la  Ilia  to  lip  r'Uliiypil  liy  nil.  ntnlig  With  free  a)ip»-''h  niill  Iht 
Mi'hla  of  pi  III  Inn  nnd  naapinlily  llpi  Htiae  pufly  itili'i*  tIrptiaPil  tht 
piiiiiliu!  pri'»»  ipfuiipil  In  liitMiop  Hiph  ctHlta  and  wlHidtew  the 
llcptiap  nt  will,  n  ftpp  preaa  waa  nidnlltad  by  the  ('nnatltllHnn  The 
nrlvllpup  being  fot  thp  itpupnt  nt  nil  It  la  no  ahrKlgPinpiit  nf  the 
lipiiioin  tn  ini|tiiri^  who  la  rserclning  It  Aa  nil  liialliutlon  the 
pti'na  i«  not  f'er  If  It  in  apirrlly  tloiniimted  by  aelf^ah  and  private 
intprrNid  The  |Mop|p  who  drpplid  nn  the  preaa  for  inforinatlnii 
ntp  riillUrd  In  know  on  whom  they  depend.  Botne  memliera  »if 
Hit'  daily  liiraa  arc  taking  n  view  nf  freedoni  nn  n  prlvllegp  to 
cnnceiil  coiitiol,  nnd  that  is  dninaglhg  In  the  preatige  of  thp  prea» 
(jrncnilly  It  createa  the  suspicion  that  there  really  Is  sDinelhlng 
tn  cdiicenl  which  would  be  damaging  to  their  prestige  That  sec- 
tion of  the  prcpn  which  is  free  would  gnln  by  exposure  uf  Itio 
ouuiroUlng  lutlucncea  in  organs  of  private  aelflthneaa. 


Sweet  Dreams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OK    .NKW    IIAMPSHIKK 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNFrKD  STATES 
Monday.  May  16.  1938 


EDITORIAL  FROM  ADIRONDACK  DAILY  ENTERPRISE.  MAY  10, 


Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Adiron- 
dack Dally  Enterprise  of  May  10,  1938,  entitled  "Sweat 
Droams." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  wuh  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

KWirr    IlMCAMt 

(By  Jean  Bigler.  8i    Liwrence  University.  1039) 

Lain  night  we  dreamed  that  Mr  Ilooaevelt  suddenly  saw  tht  light 
nf  aunlty  and  with  hla  flrealUf  in  Iioiil  of  him  chatted  Uw  following 
'chat" 

My  friends  we  are  now  in  the  sUth  year  of  my  none-too-supceai- 
ful  administration  While  I  have  tried  my  beat  to  bring  the  Nation 
out  of  the  rhnoa  of  receaalon.  the  aociallsHc  rnyallsta  and  Xtm 
Vi  most  radical  famlllea  have  liad  auch  a  deleterious  effect  on  mt 
that  my  adntlnlatratlon  hna  not  even  been  able  to  blunder  through. 

"Whiirt)  am  we  nnw'^  1  tell  you  frankly  we  are  in  iJie  aamt 
poaltlon  aa  when  I  took  umce  I  Itave  squandered  upproximatnly 
twenty  btlllnns  of  your  hard-earned  dollars 

"1  have  plowed  your  cropa  under,  burned  jrour  oouon,  and 
dumped  your  wheat  into  ihn  Mvera,  nnd  blighted  the  Uvea  of  your 
unborn  pig*  For  ti  yeara  I  ltnvi<  promised  you  a  balanced  nuuget, 
KDvernmental  efTlclency,  and  reduced  taxation.  Wo  have  had  nottt 
of  lliPin 

"To  keep  my  colleagues  at  tlie  helm  of  thla  great  Nation  I  havt 
erected  post  omoea.  bridges,  and  aihoola  In  every  cornwr  of  the  land. 
I  have  furnished  subaiantitti  shovels  lor  our  young  men  tu  Itas 
upon 

"We  are  still  In  olTloe,  but  heavy  taxation  has  so  numbed  youi 
aenaea  that  yuu  have  almoat  forgotten  that  1  do  not  want  to  bt  A 
UU'lator 

"I  have  foisted  upon  the  banks  of  th§  country  such  a  load  ol 
restrlctlotis  that  they  are  hardly  itble  to  function,  at  the  same  tlmt 
txhorllng  them  to  make  credit  easy 

"1  havt  bled  the  utility  companies  while  with  taxes  to  keep  mf 
bureaucracy  going,  and  at  the  same  time  have  maintuined  that  tht 
very  devil  himself  la  the  ao'.e  owner  of  auch  companlea, 

"My  red  taiJt  has  prHCllcallv  strangled  millions  of  smalt-bualni  ~ 
men      By   relieving   corporations   of   their   auipluata,    I    havt 
•p&red  them  tht  rcaponalblUty  of  fostcrlug   uaelcaa   rtatarctk 
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"XmilnuMMlly  ana  ot  my  gr—tMSt 
mon  ciaaa  hatrvd  th*n  bma  rwr 
bomr  ot  in*  tnf>  and  th«  land  of  tbe 

"Coin/cvted  by  MOO.OOO  taken  frofh 
I  hav4!  aat  by  and  watclMd  my  foo  i 
on  an  tmotional  and  hlfhiy 
eupiui-  a  war  which  th«  majority 

"In  eunciuaion.  frtmula  and 
my  coiiemffuM  and  I   hava  planned 
10  000  000  people  unemploy^,  aa 
W#  h»vfl  tons  of  uaaleaa  fold  atored 
and  «i«ewbar«. 

"Wi  have  pufchaaeii  carloada  of 
wr  could  Ret  If  we  were  to  aell  It. 
the  ,?«'deral  debt  U  approximately 
wor'teii  are  not  able  to  take  t^ielr 

"Wto  !•  to  blame?    The  BepubUcahs 
UU?     No.     I  aay  to  you.  my  frlenda 
Hupklika.  Oohen.  and  myaelf  are  probably 
ber.  we  planned  It  thia  way." 

P  8.— And  then  we  woke  up. 


a^btereraenta  baa  been  to  create 

at  any  prevloua  time  la  the 

brave. 

the  handa  of  fellow  mtti«ra, 

tneiKl.  John  L.  Lewla.  carry 

ualntc|lflent  war  between  Inbor  and 

neither  tide  dealree. 

netgbtfora,  I  emphaslie  the  fact  that 

It   thla   way     We   now   hLvo 

my  Republican  prKtece^nor 

in  varloua  bolea  in  Kentucky 


H> 


I  liver  for  a  price  blRher  than 
]  lualneaa  la  at  a  atandatiU,  and 
.0O0.00Q,000.     Yoiwg  men  aiid 
rightful  place  In  aoclety 

?    Ho.    The  economic  royal - 

■ucb  men  aa  Ickea,  Wallace. 

reaponaibte,  but,  remcm- 


The  SuprenKi  Court 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J 

OF  MISSOJUIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  May 


R5PRESENTATrV'ES 
16.  1938 


ADDRESS   OP   CHIEF    JUSTIC  S   CHARLES   E.   HUGHE& 


Mr   COCHRAN.    Mr.  Speaker. 
of  the  American  Law  Institute 
in  Washington.  Chief  Justice  of 
Cour.  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
address.    Under  the  permission 
his  address  as  part  of  my  remarks 


the 
wsuld 
can  J 
reaiiaed. 
1.00) 


Prrf 


where 


(n 


Wlien.  under  the  Presidency  of 
tbe  Bupr«me  Court  should  have  a 
WblK    Strongly   objected.     Among 
the  removal   of   the   Court   from 
of    public    Interest      The    Court 
largely    be   tgnoied.     Bo  far   aa   I 
event.*,  tbat  fear  haa  not  been 
Our    recorda   ahow   that    over   96 
Building  during  the  month  of  Apn. 
Waa   rearly   7.000 

X  nm  food  of  recalling  tbat 
Unlvcnilty.   a   dutlngulahed   scholar 
Ithacik  from  a  vtalt  to  New  York 
production   of   a   play  of  9baiEaepe4r« 
potntment:  "Why,    be  aald.  "when 
applauded  the  acanery  "     I  Imagine 
tntamited  tn  the  aettlng  becauae 

!%«  work  of  the  Oovtrt  continue 
When  we  began  tbe  present  recess. 
that  we  hadf  dtapoaed  during  tbe 
agalnat  830  in  tbe  correapondlng 
bar  oe  eaaea  on  ovir  docketa  had  1 
tspecr  to  adjourn  at  the  end  of  thta 
of  which  were  ready  for  bearing. 

Tbe  past  year  haa  wttneaaed  tbe 
amtnent  Judges.  WlUts  Van  Devant^ 
cannct  allow  this  opportunity  to 
•emc;.     Justkae  Van  Devanter  bega^ 
years  ago  as  cblef  justice  of  tbe 
aerrlce  on  the  Pederal  bencb  began 
•t|:bth  ctrrult.  and  m  1911  he  came 
ur.nt^(«s&ary  to  remind  tbls  body  of 
hnpoitanoe  of  tbe  work  of  tbe 
benoe  largely  unnoticed  by  the  preaii 
tfay  to  day  demanding  unremitting 
petence.     The  put>llc  are  naturally 
eaaea  In  constitutional  law.  but  t 
■nail  part  of  tbe  burden  wblcta  the 
dlschiirge  of  Its  work  the  conference 
fenportance   aa   tbere   the  Court 
wbtch  have  been  beard  and 
mlaBk>n  to  be  beard.     It  was  In 
Derariter's   wide   ezperlenoe.   hla 
aaemcry.  and  bla  capacity  for  clear 
■rtnclple  contributed  in  a  remarkatjle 
the  Court's  buslneas.     And  aside 
hw   IM   bad   enjoyed    tbe 
pubUolaxKl   law  wbleb   made  bis 
eaaaa  of  peculiar  value.    Pew 
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last  Thursday  at  a  meeting 

at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 

the  United  States  Supreme 

delivered   a   very   interesting 

Hinted  me  today,  I  include 

The  address  follows: 
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Taft.  It  was  suggesited  that 

separate  building.  Chief  Justice 

other   grounds,   he   feared   that 

Capitol   might    cause    4    loss 

b«    Isolated    and    mlgh' 

n  Judge   from  the  course   of 

Nor  do  we  lack  vuitors. 

visited    the   Supreme    Court 

and  In  one  day  the  number 


Hiram   Oorson,   of   Cornell 

of   hla   day.   on   returning   to 

he  had  wltneaaed  a  lavish 

confeaaed   to   some   dlsap- 

the  curtain  roae.  the  audience 

that  the  audience  was  really 

their  Interest  In  the  drama. 

In  volume  and   importance 

&(ay  a.  our  statlsttes  showed 

neaent  term  of  878  cases,  as 

p«  Tlod  of  last  term.    Tbe  num- 

rfcreaaed  this  term  by  65.     We 

month  witb  all  cases  dlspooed 
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letlrement  of  two  of  our  most 

and  Oeorge  Sutherland      I 

without  a  tribute  to  their 

bla  Judicial  career  about  49 

Court  of  Wyoming.    His 

n  1908  as  circuit  Judge  in  the 

to  tbe  Supreme  Court.     It  Is 

judges  and  lawyers  of  the  va5t 

whJcb.   unspectacular   and 

and  tbe  public,  goes  on  from 

industry  and  technical  rom- 

nterested  in  tbe  great  divisive 

are  few  and  constitute  but  a 

'  Jourt  constantly  bears.     In  the 

of  tbe  Court  Is  of  the  greatest 

and   decides   the    c&ses 

ipon  tbe  npi^catlons  for  per- 

conference  tliat  Justice  Van 

knowledge,   his    accurate 

elucidation  of  precedent  and 

degree  to  tbe  disposition  of 

his  broad  knowledge  of  the 

for   special    training    In 

)artlc1patton   In   that   claes   of 

In  our  bistory  bava  rt%'aied 


him  in  fliness  by  reason  of  learning,  skill,  and  temperament  for 

tho  )urticlal  i^lTice 

JuMice  aiuherlaiid  came  to  the  Court  after  a  notable  public 
carr*r  a«  a  Member  of  the  Hi. urn'  of  Ropn-eentatlvcs  and  the  Senate 
of  tho  United  StatoH  Like  JuMicc  V.»n  Devanter,  he  had  hU 
MttiiiinR  In  the  WpHt  and  he  v,a»  fnmilinr  with  all  the  peculiar 
pnnjiPiTvs  of  thr  new  8ihI«-n  lurtnod  from  our  great  western  acqulsl- 
lio!.i»  He  had  a  »pt(.ial  apiiiude  for  ihe  law,  and  his  powers  of 
an«lyi>ls  and  cxpoftiuon.  hii*  urUmiry  and  thoroughnes-n,  have  made 
hi»  jutliciul  opinhjh.s  a  h.ghly  iniJortant  part  of  the  Jurisprudence 
of  !ho  Ccurt  Hi"  l>ft«  Ix'cn  ihf  enifH)dlrnent  of  Judicial  Integrity — 
coni»c:pntiou.«(  and  indeponc1e:it.  Bearing  hiH  full  share  of  the  work 
of  .he  Ccuri.  untUgKinii  in  hU  labors  he  never  failed  In  courtesy, 
and  his  keen  .wnst>  of  hvinior  and  his  rare  ability  as  a  raconteur 
made  his  companloiu»hip  01  e  of  the  special  privileges  of  the  inti- 
mate aa«0'  lilt  ion  of  th.-  membern  of  the  Court  We  honor  thesa 
;iiclK''"  'n  th«'ir  rctirt'ineiii.  and  wo  cherioh  the  memory  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  best  tradiilons  of  the  bt-nch. 

I  question  If  there  Is  any  grrator  need  at  this  time  than  con- 
tinued respect  for  the  Judicial  tradition  of  Independence  and  Im- 
partiality, It  Is  In  llie  judicial  process  that  we  find  the  most  de- 
veloped and  systematic  ellort  of  a  d«  mocratlc  community  to  main- 
tain the  Int^^rests  of  Justice  by  opposing  reason  to  passion, 
accepted  principles  to  unbridled  discretion,  and  the  requlrementa 
of  fair  play  to  the  favoritism  or  tyranny  of  power.  The  defects  In 
Juc'.icial  admlni.'tration,  which  have  made  the  public  critical  and 
restive,  and  which  sonictinies  have  obsctired  in  public  estimation 
th«  service  of  the  cotuT-s,  have  been  due  In  part  to  the  law  and 
In  part  to  lawyers  and  Judges.  The  law  has  lacked  clarity,  has 
maintained  an  unneces&urily  complex  procedure,  and  has  per- 
mltcd  obstacles  to  be  Interposed  to  the  prompt  disposition  of 
controversies.  Too  many  lawyers  have  made  the  practice  of  tbelr 
art  a  display  of  .=*:i!l  In  avoiding  or  delaying  the  determination  of 
cases  on  their  merits  by  resort  to  technical  obstructions.  And 
here  and  there  we  find  a  judge  who.  by  pettiness,  petulance, 
arbitrary  conduct,  or  procrastination  In  rendering  decisions,  haa 
brcught  hlE  office  Into  d'.Erepute.  Despite  all  the  just  complaints 
addressed  to  the.se  shortcomings,  the  judicial  tradition  still  standa 
forth  in  testimony  to  the  endtavor  of  the  people  to  be  Just  and 
to  maintain  their  rights  apair.st  the  varied  opportunities  for  par- 
tiality and  oppression  in  administration. 

Ycu  have  been  busy  for  years  in  the  undertaking  to  reduce  the 
coraplexitjes  of  the  law.  to  give  It.  so  far  as  possible,  needed  clarity 
and  simplicity,  and  the  value  of  your  cfTorts  Is  receiving  increasing 
recognition  as  the  court-;  use  and  cite  tbe  restatements  issued  by 
thi=?  institute  Judicial  councils  in  a  number  of  States  are  watching 
and  appraising  the  work  of  the  rouris  In  the  Federal  sphere,  the 
Supreme  Co'.irt.  sometime  ago,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1933, 
forTiUlated  rides  whli'h.  have  expc-ditcd  proceedings  on  appeals  in 
crlir.inal  ca.-es  Recently  the  Supreme  Court  submitted  to  the 
Congres.s,  undt'r  the  act  of  U>a4  n  bodv  of  rules  of  civil  procedure 
so  aa  to  provide  one  form  of  civil  action  and  procedure  for  both 
ca.'-fs  In  equity  and  acrii^n.^  at  law  To  make  this  possible,  the 
Supreme  Court  enlLstod  the  servi' es  of  a  distinguished  body  of 
practicing  lawyers  and  profes.-nrs  of  law  who  had  speclalir^d  In  the 
study  of  procedure  Their  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  con- 
8ld'»ration  of  the  bench  and  bar  cf  ihc  country  and  have  been 
wu;ely  dncuwed  and  appro. id  The  buprcmc  Court  examined 
the-tf  proposals  and  with  certain  changes  adopted  them.  Under 
th«  statute  they  ore  to  k<'  Into  effect  after  the  clcne  of  the  present 
wssion  unlewt  CouKres*  ^imll  privide  otht'rwi.'*e  Thus  In  the  recent 
yetirs  we  have  wirut'S-sed  a  series  of  outstanding  pflorts  to  remedy 
Lh<  defects  in  the  law.  so  far  as  i.  rse  are  rcspoiijiible  for  unnecessary 
obttarlea  to  obtnininK  a.s  spetdy  Ju.itlcc  as  is  consistent  with  a  fair 
and  full  h<>ar.nK 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  court*,  also,  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  Senior  Clrcui:  Juciccs  annually  ccn.slders  the  state  of  the  work 
m  the  variou-s  dl^'n.  l--  ai.d  .  lrr\iits  and  recommends  such  addi- 
tional Jucltjes  a.s  so.  in  to  be  rcquued.  The  progivs?,  In  the  prompt 
disposition  of  cases  is  notrwortliy  and  most  gratifying.  The  last 
report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  shows  a  greater  nurnber  of  districts 
In  which  the  trial  dockets  are  .said  to  be  current;  that  Is.  where  all 
cases  in  which  is.si.e  has  been  Joined  and  which  are  ready  for  trial 
are  disposed  of  n  •.  later  than  the  term  following  the  Joinder  of 
Issue,  except  case's  continued  at  the  request  of  counsel.  It  appears 
tbiit  In  the  fiscal  year  19.34  there  were  only  31  district*  of  which 
th£.t  could  be  said,  in  1935.  46  districts;  in  1936.  51  districts;  while 
in  1937  thf*  Attorney  General's  repcrt  shewed  that  the  work  of  the 
district  cour's  wns  thus  current  in  68  of  the  84  districts  exclusive 
of  -he  Dustrict  of  Columbia  That  report  also  showed  that  tbe  same 
condition  pre. uiled  in  some  divisions  of  four  other  districts,  and  as 
to  certain  types  of  busln-ss  in  five  other  districts.  In  some 
districts,  equity  cases  n^uy  be  tried  even  between  terms,  if  ready. 
The  survey  made  by  the  Judicial  Conference  clearly  indicated  that 
the  question  of  delays  m  the  trial  of  cases  after  Joinder  of  Issue  was 
on.'  that  should  be  considered  with  respect  to  particular  dUtrlcts 
and  affcrded  no  Just  ground  for  general  criticism  of  the  work  of 
tbe  district  courts.  Recommendations  lor  additional  Judges  to 
make  possible  the  more  prompt  dLsposltion  of  work  in  congested 
diitrlcts  are  now  per.'.ing  in  Ct.r^ress.  Tlie  Judicial  Conference  is 
an  institution  0/  great  promise,  whose  supervisory  functions  could 
wifely  be  extended 

S-till  the  prime  necessity  in  making  the  judicial  machinery  work 
to  the  best  advantage  is  the  ab'.e  and  Industrious  Judge,  qualified 
by  training,  experience,  and  temperament  for  his  offlce.  He  can 
accomplish  much  with  a  poor  proce-dual  system,  ard  the  Improve- 
ment In  railes  of  procedure  vastly  increases  his  opportunity.     We 
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are  fortunate  In  the  great  number  of  such  Judges  that  we  have 
tbroughout  the  country  and  only  the  Ul-lnformed  or  lll-dlsposed 
would  overlook  that  fact.  It  Is  the  exceptions  among  the  Judges, 
who,  with  tholr  conspicuous  ineptnoss.  do  the  harm  and  they 
need  such  admonition  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  give  under  our 
system.  But  the  maintenance  of  the  standards  of  Judicial  offlce 
r(>st  chiefly  with  tbe  electorate,  where  Judges  are  elected,  and 
with  the  appointing  power,  where  they  are  appointed,  and  In  l)oth 
relations  a  vigilant  bar  tbrough  lU  organized  effort  to  secure 
good  Judges  should  exercise,  and  should  constantly  seek  to  exer- 
cise, a  potent  inflticnce.  Tbe  bar  in  each  community  well  know 
who  are  fitted  by  ability  and  character  for  the  work  of  the  courts. 

Tbere  Is  another  relation  In  wblcb  tbe  Judicial  tradition  bos, 
and  should  have  increasingly,  a  helpful  influence.  Tbe  com- 
plexities of  our  modem  life  have  brought  into  play  rules  of  con- 
duct which  demand  for  tbelr  enforcement  new  machinery,  and 
It  results  tbat  a  host  of  controversies  aa  to  public  and  private 
right  are  not  being  decided  In  courts.  The  multiplication  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  our 
time.  As  I  said  some  years  ago.  the  demand  for  such  agencies 
arises  from  "a  deepening  conviction  of  the  Impotency  of  legis- 
latures with  respect  to  some  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  lawmaking.  Complaints  must  he  heard,  expert  Investigations 
conducted,  complex  situations  dellt)erately  and  Impartially  ana- 
lyzed, and  legislative  rules  Intelligently  adapted  to  a  myriad  of 
Instances  falling  within  a  general  claas."  Administrative  agencies, 
Informed  by  experience,  and  which  have  shown  their  capacity  for 
dealing  expertly  with  Intricate  problems,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon,  have  won  a  very 
blgh  degree  of  public  reepect. 

I  notice  that  there  Is  a  tendency,  In  the  desire  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  obtaining  flexibility  and  expertness  in  particular 
classes  of  ctises,  to  depreciate  the  work  of  the  courts  and  by  com- 
parison to  exalt  administrative  boards  and  commissions.  Such 
efforts  are  short-sighted  and  are  not  in  the  interest  of  the  suitable 
development  of  administrative  agencies.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  to  the  courts  the  community  still  looks  for  tbe  standards  of 
Judicial  conduct.  The  controversies  within  the  range  of  adminis- 
trative action  may  be  different  and  extremely  Important,  and  they 
may  call  for  a  particular  tjrpe  of  experience  and  special  methods 
of  inquiry,  but  the  spirit  which  should  animate  that  action,  if 
the  administrative  authority  Is  to  be  properly  exercised,  must  be 
the  spirit  of  the  Just  Judge.  Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  courts 
and  whatever  the  need  of  administrative  bodies,  It  Is  still  the 
courts  which  stand  out  as  the  exemplars  of  the  tradition  of  Inde- 
pendence and  impartiality.  This  Is  t)€cause  Judicial  Institutions, 
as  we  understand  and  support  them,  have  won  their  place  and 
established  their  standards  through  tbe  historic  contest  against 
the  abuses  of  power.  So  far  as  It  Is  humanly  possible  under  tbe 
conditions  of  democratic  organization,  Judges  are  as  a  class  sup- 
posed to  be  removed  from  political  influence,  to  be  guided  by 
principle  and  not  by  sentiment  or  passion,  and  habitually  to 
adhere  to  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  law  In  a  conscientious  endeavor 
to  ascertain  and  apply  them.  Tbls  tradition  should  be  cherished 
and  not  weakened  by  disparaging  the  institutions  which  embody 
It.  Judicial  work  also  has  tbe  advantage  that  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  Its  results  are  Identified.  Tbe  Judge  who  decide* 
stands  before  the  public  as  retpotulble  for  the  decision. 

Tbe  community  cannot  afford  to  depreciate  these  accepted 
standards  or  to  ignore  tbe  processes  by  wblcb  they  are  maintained. 
Administrative  agencies,  wblcb  we  earnestly  desire  to  succeed  In 
discharging  their  important  tasks  according  to  tbe  basic  require- 
menu  of  tbelr  authority,  will  achieve  that  end  to  tbe  extent  tbat 
tbey  perform  their  wcx-k  witb  the  recognized  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  Judges  and  witb  tbe  Impartiality  and  Independence 
which  Is  associated  with  tbe  Judicial  offlce.  Deliberation,  fairness, 
conscientious  appraisal  of  evidence,  determinations  according  to 
tbe  facts,  and  tbe  impartial  application  of  tbe  law,  whether  tbe 
controversies  are  decided  in  tbe  courts  or  in  administrative  tri- 
bunals, these  ore  tbe  safeguards  of  society.  For  the  law  Is  naught 
but  words,  save  as  tbe  law  Is  administered. 

We  cannot  change  human  natvire.  We  caiuiot  expect  perfection 
in  the  discharge  of  duty  either  In  or  out  of  courts.  But  If  we  bold 
strongly  to  our  standards,  defects  will  gradually  be  remedied,  delin- 
quencies will  be  suitably  rebtiked,  and  tbe  democratic  ideal  de- 
manding equal  Justice  under  law  will  be  more  fully  attained. 
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LETTER   TO  A   MINER   IN   FAIRMONT,   W.   VA. 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
ktter  written  by  nie  to  a  miner  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.AR  Joe:  I  have  your  letter  In  which  you  tell  me  about  tba 
number  of  miners  who  nrcn't  working  In  West  Virginia.  I  know 
that  nearly  all  of  the  miners  who  ore  employed  are  working  a  ooupls 
of  days  a  week  and  many  otheru  ore  Jiol  working  at  all. 

Do  you  recall  how  John  Lewis  nnd  the  other  poUttcinns  told  you 
If  Congress  passed  the  Guffey  Conl  Act  the  miners  would  have 
steady  Jobs  at  high  wages?  I  told  you  then  that  the  act  was  set 
up  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  politicians  nnd  their  friends. 

The  National  Bituminous  Coal  Conunlsslon,  created  by  the  Ouffey 
Coal  Act,  has  a  large  pay  roll.  I  find  34  persons  employed  by  this 
Commission  to  carry  messages.  TheM  34  draw  •30,660  a  year. 
Think  of  that!  To  deliver  messages  the  Coal  Commission  spends 
approximately  $130  every  working  day.  The  Washington  offlce 
spends  127.980  and  the  district  offices  $11,680.  Even  though  you 
are  not  working,  the  hundreds  of  employees  of  tbe  Commlseion 
arc  drawing  their  salaries. 

Tbls   Is  typical   spending.    Instead   of  helping  the   miners   tha 
Ouffey  Coal  Act  has  hurt  them.     I  will  write  you  again  real  sooo 
with  some  more  Interesting  facts  about  tbese  politicians. 
Sincerely, 

Rush  D.  Holt. 
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Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  I  delivered  over  the  radio  May  15,  1938: 

Proposed  wage-hour  legislation  Is  deserving  of  the  country^ 
closest  attention.  We  are  facing  the  proposition  in  the  House  on 
an  amended  Senate  bill  May  23,  and  I  think  it  was  generous  and 
patriotic  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  to  permit  my  dls- 
tlngulshed  colleague,  the  chairwoman  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  myself  to  discuss  It  p  0  and  con  at  this  time.  I  will 
not  touch  on  constitutional  or  sectional  arguments, 

I  came  to  the  Labor  Committee  0  years  ago.  My  district  has  a 
fair  amount  of  labor,  and  up  until  this  proposal  for  wages  and 
hours  the  only  previous  time  I  have  been  In  disagreement  on  anv 
major  prop>OBltlon  with  labor  leaders  was  on  the  Ouffey  coal  bill. 
The  contents  of  this  wage-hour  bill  were  not  discussed  in  the  last 
campaign.  It  wasn't  any  part  of  any  man's  election,  A  minimum 
wage  for  men  Is  not  a  reality  in  any  State  in  tbe  Union  today. 
Tbls  Is  a  new  field. 

While  this  bill  says  It  shall  apply  to  those  engaged  in  interstata 
conxmerce,  it  is  the  Intended  purpose  of  tbls  legislation  to  compre- 
bend  all  labor.  I  don't  like  tbls  circumvention  of  the  Constitution. 
I  don't  like  this  centralization  of  power.  It  is  Just  one  more  effort 
to  broaden  tbe  scope  of  centralized  government.  A  logical  next  step 
would  be  a  proposal  guaranteeing  a  yearly  wage,  such  as  was 
advanced  last  week  to  Henry  Ford. 

A  great  deal  of  labor  is  supporting  this  bill  primarily  with  tba 
feeling  that  it  is  going  to  Increase  their  wages.  It  In  no  wise  meets 
the  glaring  problem  of  the  13.000,000  unemployed.  One  of  the  main 
arguments  In  favor  of  it  Is  tbat  it  Is  going  to  Increase  purcbaslnc 
power,  and  this  is  where  It  Is  a  delusion  to  labor  and  to  the  pro- 
ducer with  goods  to  sell,  for  under  tbe  N.  R.  A.  tbe  record  ebowa  tba 
employer  reduced  some  of  bis  better-paid  workers  In  the  same  Indus- 
try when  he  was  compelled  to  rai£e  tbe  wages  of  tbe  lower  paid. 
Tbere  was  no  increased  purchasing  power  in  that  operation.  Tha 
passage  of  this  bUl  would  drive  thousands  of  small  businesses  to  tbe 
wall  and  would  add  to  tbe  roll  of  the  unemployed.  Many  small 
business  concerns  are  struggling  along  today  with  practically  no 
profit.  If  any  added  burdens  were  put  upon  them,  they  would  simply 
have  to  quit.  This  would  be  in  the  interest  of  monopoly  and  of  tba 
larger  corporations. 

When  this  legislation  was  first  proposed  a  year  ago  It  was  dtirlng 
the  fight  on  the  Court  bill,  and  without  question  It  was  designed  to 
be  the  second  N.  R.  A.  Aside  from  the  persistent  advocacy  of  tbe 
President,  the  best  peycbology  tliat  has  resolved  In  Its  favor,  as 
pointed  to  by  Its  friends.  Is  Senator  Peppek's  recent  renominatlon 
in  Florida.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  was  a  wage- hour  victory.  Sen- 
ator Pepper  Is  an  able  young  man  and  bad  tbe  advantage  of  being 
the  sitting  Member. 

This  country  Is  too  big.  It  is  too  varied  to  be  blanketed  In  a  blU 
with  no  differentials.  If  there  were  differentiaU.  It  would  be  an  end- 
less madhouse  In  adnalnistratlon.    Esther  way  it  will  not  work.    If 
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letter  written  by  me  to  a  miner  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


leas  madiiouse  In  admlnifitratlon.     Either  way  It  will  not  wca-k.     IT 
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then  rould  be  an  act  passed  giving 
miv«i''i;    'c   halt   as   unfair   practice 
ln(!':sTr,-    I  thinlc  that  would  be  going 
conU'nt  merely  with  that  propos&l. 

Tlipr-'    u   more    In   thia   bill    than 
In.ttanc  ^  what   has  time   and   a  half 
thH  bi  :    to  do  with  the  rweat-shop 

The  inaln  objection  to  the  bill  In 
pollticnl    board.     That   Is    the    bill 
How  d"    we  know    If  thia  bill  should 
wmldr,  t   be  the  bill   that  would   flna 
Hoaisw    MembeiB   favored    It   laat 
amiTidiJ  on  the  floor  to  provide  It  vi 
»up{x:n   would  be  withdrawn  aj?ain. 
iu>i.s  p-eTalUng.  he  would  oppose  It 

Theri'  would  be  no  wage-hour  flj;hl 
In  spit<'  of  the  President's  persistent 
the  C    r    O    and  A.  P    of  L.  conflict 
took    t  le    lead    for    this    bill    thro 
Leai^iie      The  A.  P    of  L.  doesn't  wan 
any    pnpcjaal    In    trying   to  do  the 
krown   V,\ct  that  the  Denver  labor 
prut.riiiy   oppostetl    to   any   wage-ho 
been   and    is   at   heart   satisfied    with 
btir<;urmi?    to  help  the  wage  earners' 

It  ■»•'■  enact,   this  propoeed   bill   int<: 
d»j»iurt    tie   already  restless  business 
c(:\.ld    pos.bly    do      If    we    give    to 
•end   <  ut    A   thousand    more   snoopers 
her    ih-   power   that    Is  provided    In 
ehiill  come  i:ndpr  this  act.  \t  will  be 
th«it  business  could  experience. 

President  Rooaeveit  has  repeatedly 
thini?  :cr  the  American  fanner      He 
Uui  iT    f')r    the    American    fanner    w 
throuKi    Congress,    but    now   he    Ls 
gresB  I  MIS  bill  which  will  have  a 
Amerlidn   farmer      Supposedly,   farm 
operaMm  of  this  bill.     Ho^vever.  a  bl 
comm.  tee   following    the   recommltm^n 
were  no  exemptions — even  farmers 
strong  feeling  among  sonie  that  suc^ 
with  n  exemptions  now      This  does 
proposi-d  legislation   will   not  touch 
oeoslnK    and    transporting    farm    pnx^' 
ereaaed    aa    a   conMquence   of    this 
goods  that  tl^e  farmer  mtist  buy  to 
ItkewiMc  be  Increaaed  as  a  consequent 
etnplo^ment    will    be   Increased   by 
tMnner   will    be   Injured    because   the 
vorkers  will  be  decreased 

Bup(>oeedly  this  legislation   Is  to 
Msistaicc    to   American    labor      But 
American   labor?     In   reality.   It   wUl 
labor    ind    make    the    labor    movem4n 
stiNier'  ie:it    to  the  Oovenunent 
wa^e  i  >gialaiion   mit^ht    be   maxlmu^T 
will  then  be  set  by  the  Oovemroent 
for   thi-   American    labor   movement 
trade   unions   in    lhl.«   country      Wh 
Uhor  «  HI  be  completely  under  the  w 
without   any   organization    to   repres« 
At   that    time   American   labor   will 
labor    in   Italy    Oermmy,   and   RussU 

In    the    intcreat   of    the   struggling 
compete    with   a   higher   wage,   in   t 

f)ubhc  who  would  p:iy  mcrj  for  the 
abor    lideLf.    that    Is    being 
bill 

It  is  not  a  partisan  queellcn      The 
evervbodv   knon-s   the   majority  \s  »p 
ponderous  issvic  that   is   facing   us, 
and  not  by  the  workers  themselves. 

The  gentle  chairwoman  of  the  Hou« 
»  subcommittee,  with  Mr.  Ramepctk 
bill  after  the  one  had  been  recommitted 
t  months  of  work,  the  subcommittee 
lUunspeck  bill  was  even  discussed. 
bill   which   she   wanted   the  commute 
own   subccmnuttee  bill,     It   Is  the 
that    this    last    proposed    bill    has   co|ne 
Labor      By  a  vote  of   10  to  8.  the 
lor   the  subcommittee  bill      Her  ne 
considered    more    than    an    hour    by 
before    it    was    ^ep^.}rt<Kl   out.    ai.d    t 
petition  !K:«eV.  <  ti  ill.-c'iiirk;e  the  RuIch 
we  take  up  May  33. 

One  of  the  funny  spectacles  on  Ih. 
other  bill  was  under  ctinaldorat un. 
oommlttee  memt^ens  themselves  wl> 
pushing  each  o'.her  a«ide  m  nn  cn< 
«ould  amend  their  own  bill  The  xai 
this  one  the  'i3d  The  chairwounvn  1 
WUl  oStt  anwudmetits.     E\-cry  oieai 


merely   subnormal    wage,   for 
for  overtime,   as  provided  In 
■» 

was  the  flve -member 
the  House  has  amended 
go  to  conference,  that  that 
ly  come  out?  The  ranking 
If  this  bill  should  be 
ith  differentials.  Mr  Green's 
With  either  of  these  provl- 


before  this  Congress  to^lay. 

proposal,  if  It  were  not  for 

this  country.     John  Lewis 

his    Labor's    Non-Partlsan 

to  loee  any  advanta*];e  over 

for   labor      It    is    a   well- 

vention  of   a   year   ago  was 

bill.     Organized   labor   hao 

Its  opporiunity   in  collective 

plight, 

law  In  this  session,  It  will 
more  than  an>nhini;  °:.^e  we 
ilme  Perkins  the  pcwer  to 
now  into  bustnes.s  .mrt  frive 
lectlon  8.  to  determine  who 
ihe  n'Aoet  damaging  inlluence 


Slid 


le  -1 


the 
•r 
dlsiU  listened 


the 


ihft 


to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

Bubstandard  wage  paid   in 

far  enough,  but  they  are  not 


that  he  wants  to  do  some- 
thought  he  was  doing  some- 
he    drove    the    f^rni    "0.11 
ring    to   drive    through    Con- 
dlst^nctly  Injurious  effect  on  the 
labor   Is  exempted    from   the 
1  that  was  considered  by  ilie 
t   was   one   In    which    there 
Included,  and  there  is  a 
a   bill  should    be   universal 
not  mean,  however,   that  the 
e  farmer.     The  cost  of  pro- 
cts    to    market    will    be    in- 
l^glslatlon.      The    cost   of    the 
e  and  produce  his  crops  will 
of  the  bin.     Insofar  as  un- 
legtslation.    the    American 
purcliaauig   power   of    urban 


tills 


le 


11 


enacted   In  order  to  be  of 

will    thU   bill   be    helpful    to 

destroy   the    Independenoe  of 

t    m    this    country    entirely 

next   move   after   minimum 

wage   legislation      Ail   wat;es 

There  w.ll  then  be  no  need 

There   will    be   no    need    for 

that    day    comes.    Amoriran 

of  Oovernm<>nt  burea'.icra'a. 

nt    their    IntcresLs    for    them 

reduced   to  the  position  of 


farmer    who    would    have    to 

Interest   of    the    oon-sumin^; 

products,  in  the  Interest  of 

wo    should    oppose    this 


minority  Is  divided  on  It.  and 

t  wide  open  on    l:      It   !.■<  a 

tliat  has  been   thrust   upon  us 

f  Labor  Committee  appointed 

ae  chairman,  to  draft  a  ncv 

In  December      After  about 

reported  a  bill,  but  before  the 

chairwoman  had  a  different 

to  consider   instead  of   her 

(^nerally  accepted   supposition 

tTom    the    Department    of 

c<immlttce  substituted  'uer  bi'.l 

bill   was   never   discussed   or 

the   wliole    Lubcr    Comnvitro 

t    Is    the   bill   in   whuh    •!).■ 

Committee.     That  la  the  bill 


<* 


floor  m  December,  when  the 

as  to  see   tlu-   anxiety  ■,-.?  the 

had    reported    the    bill    cw . 

aver  for  re<-o*?tuti.n   »<^  thev 

iC  thing  IS  Ruin^;  to  happ^^n     n 

us  mdlcatetl  th.<t  slu-    herself, 

ier  of  the  conrnxiltee  la  gi^oig 


to  diTt  amendments  t-o  Improrf  the  bi'.l  T?ni!rrad  labor  Is  gnlng 
to  cf'er  an  amendment  to  take  them  in  In  an  attempt  to  stave  oCT 
the    prcpxeed    IS-p^rcer.t   cut 

Tl- ;i  all  g<:)es  to  prove  that  this  legislation  le  half-baked.  It 
isn't  mature  There  is  no  woll-defined  pcliry  of  what  the  law 
should  be  Tlier^fore  it  .«hould  be  postponed  until  the  next  session 
for  I  compn'henslve  discu.s.^ion  of  It  will  be  made  through  the 
com:ng  campalgrn- 

TT.e  Hou.se  w.ll  probably  succumb  en  ♦he  21d  of  May  and  pass 
any  kir.d  cf  a  bill  becau'e  wf  are  m  a  political  campaign  and  we 
are  in  the  mid.=;t  of  weekly  primaries  We  know  that  labor  leaders 
are  7iilitant  and  maiiv  times  tempcirarUy  unfair  In  order  to  win 
thelf  point  Mfnioer-i  are  anxlcus  to  he  returned  and  are  too 
often  cowardly  It  wiil  be  up  to  the  S.>nate  acain  to  show  that  it 
Is  the  hope  of  the  country  by  d-^f fating,  at  lea.=t  for  the  present, 
thi.s  immature  prcpor^ul  Rather,  let  us  do  something  before  we 
adjourn  which  will  enf-curate  Industry  To  pick  up  some  of  our 
airet.dy  Idle.     That  would  be  something  real. 


Undistributed-Profit.^  Tax  Should  Be  Repealed 

Outrigiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cap 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOr.'^E  or  REFRESEXTATIVES 

Wcdr.csday.  May  11.  193S 

Mr.  LUDLOW  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  89  Members 
of  the  Hous<?  who  voted  today  agaln.st  the  adoption  of  the 
coni'erence  report  on  the  tax  bill.  I  did  so  because  the  tax 
bill,  as  agreed  upon  in  conference,  still  contains  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  demand  the  entire  ehmination  of 
that  discriminatory  and  punitive  tax  from  our  tax  structure. 
I  could  not  by  any  vote  of  mine  recognize  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax  as  a  legitimate  principle  of  taxation. 

The  argunient  is  made  that  the  tax  on  undistributed  profits 
that  finally  was  aprt^d  upon  is  but  a  limited  and  attenuated 
form  of  tax,  not  nearly  as  danscrous  as  the  original  undis- 
tributed-profits tax,  but  the  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  a 
germ  that  may  grow  into  something  very  harmful  to  the 
busmes.s  of  the  country  If  we  do  not  tear  this  tax  up  by 
the  roots,  if  we  do  not  eradicate  it  entirely,  we  still  leave  the 
seed  cf  potential  trouble  for  the  legitimate  business  interests 
cf  th  >  United  Stafrs.  There  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  some 
future  Congress  from  usmtj  thi.s  tax  as  the  basis  to  build  upon 
ar.d  to  expand  ir.'o  a  form  of  taxation  that  will  harass  and 
paralyze  busincs-s.  which  is  Hiirady  worried  to  the  point  of 
distraction  by  th^^  m^ny  d:(T"rent  kinds  of  governmental 
exaction  and  dict.-.'i.  :i  ti-.at  are  bein^'  fastened  upon  it.  I 
voted  aKam.Nt  the  e  :;fer-:uo  report  bt'cause  I  would  like 
to  see  the  unriistributt'd- profits  tax  repealed  outncht.  and  I 
would  like  also  to  st  o  a  further  mcdificaticn  of  the  capital- 
ga::-,s  tax. 

I  There  is  noth^ns'  new  abtait  my  pa^iticn  on  the  undls- 
tr;bu'od-profi*.<  tax.  I  dt  nourced  and  voted  against  that 
tax  when  it  wa.s  flrbt  cnac':  d  by  a  former  session,  believing 
that  It  would  pio-.e  a  miU.^'.cne  aruund  the  neck  of  small  and 
muidle-class  bii.>;i^.es.-.  V  h.is  had  exactly  that  effect.  When 
the  MX  b;Il  ■  f  l')2S  'v.s  before  th"  House  on  pa-sag'^  through 
that  body  recenMy,  Represenuitive  Tre.^dway,  of  Massachu- 
setts, made  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Ways  and 
M";ms  Ccmmittee  with  imt ructions  to  strike  the  undis- 
tnbre.i  profits  tax  out  of  th-;  law.  an.:i  I  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion to  rtcc.T.mit,  so  that  in  votin?  today  a::a:nst  the  adop- 
tii^n  of  the  conference  report  I  have  it  ira.st  maintained  a 
censiftfnt   attitude.    I  couIJ    n-ii   c^l.^cl-  ntiuu.>ly   vote   any 

;   othtT  way. 

Taxation  -^f  undistiibt;'.  ri  prints  is  a  very  wrongful  prin- 
ciple of  taxation.  It  is  !  k  •  r-ttViV.Mu  a  srct-nn  of  the  back- 
b.  i-.o  ,<t  .1  h'Ml'h.'-'  ni  .ri  r.:\  ti-:i  .xp.v'.ri;  h'r.\  to  be  normal. 
It  ;.  'iik-.n^'  .r.v,.y  tl-,,'  b.ickb  no   d'  • ':-'o;i;f!i  of  a  business  Arm 

,   by  tlio  laxaiiou  p.oL(..io.    li  wtakt.aa  tLai  fxim  so   that  it 
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cannot  fight  depressions.  It  takes  away  the  power  cf  that 
firm  to  maintain  its  working  force  and  give  continuous  em- 
ployment when  the  rainy  days  come.  It  increases  the  bread 
lines  and  magnifies  and  multiplies  economic  distress  and 
human  suffering.  I  personally  know  of  one  firm  that  has 
made  It  a  piractice  over  a  long  period  of  time  of  maintaining 
a  million-dollar  rainy-day  reserve.  As  a  result,  during  all 
of  the  worst  period  of  the  depression,  the  blackest  night  of 
economic  distress  our  country  ever  has  known,  that  firm  has 
never  dismissed  a  single  employee  or  reduced  a  single  salary. 
Is  that  not  a  good  thing  for  the  community?  Is  it  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  best  public  policy  to  encourage  business 
firms  to  maintain  reserves  that  will  protect  employment  dur- 
ing the  recurrent  periods  of  distress?  It  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  obvious  to  everybody  that  we  have  too  much  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  and  that  the  very  safety  of  the  Nation 
depends  In  no  small  degree  on  the  future  ability  of  em- 
ployers to  absorb  the  relief  load  so  that  relief  workers  may 
be  transferred  into  regular  jobs.  How  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  can  we  expect  that  transformation  to  take  place 
tf  we  impose  upon  business  a  form  of  tax  which  makes  it 
Impossible  to  accomplish  that  task? 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  district  that  embraces 
large  industrial  and  business  interests  and  many  thousands 
of  unemployed.  I  would  like  to  see  every  xinemployed  person 
in  my  district  in  possession  of  a  regular  job  on  which  he 
could  depend  as  a  means  of  support  for  himself  and  his 
loved  ones;  and,  come  what  may,  I  shall  continue  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  relieve  business  of  unreasonable  exactions 
and  to  give  it  a  chance  to  carry  on. 


New  Deal  Alibis  for  Roosevelt  Depression 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16,  1938 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  same  fumbling  and  con- 
tradictory manner  in  which  the  New  Deal  has  conducted  the 
Federal  GkDvernment  for  the  Isist  5  years,  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration is  now  attempting  to  alibi  the  economic  depres- 
sion which  descended  on  the  country  a  few  months  ago. 
Such  alibis  are  to  be  expected,  since  the  President  stubbornly 
refuses  to  admit  the  errors  of  his  past  policies,  but  insists 
that  the  country  continue  down  what  he  termed  earlier  in 
1933  "the  road  to  bankruptcy." 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not  Interested  in  alibis. 
They  want  constructive  action  that  will  restore  the  12.000,000 
unemployed  men  and  women  to  jobs  in  private  enterprise. 
But  since  the  new  dealers  seem  to  think  they  must  alibi  their 
actions,  they  at  least  should  get  together  on  one  story  and. 
if  that  is  not  asking  too  much,  stick  to  it.  They  have  been 
so  desperate  to  save  their  faces  that  over  the  week  end  they 
have  given  us  several  alibis  which  contradict  each  other  and 
which  find  no  support  In  their  previous  explanations. 

Obviously  replying  to  the  exposure  of  the  demonstrated 
failure  of  the  New  Deal  pump-priming  theory  in  the  report 
of  the  minority  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  last 
week,  the  President  at  his  Friday  press  conference  asserted 
that  spending  had  not  failed.  Since  he  cannot  deny  the  de- 
pression which  overwhelms  the  country,  he  followed  his  usual 
tactics  of  blaming  business  for  It. 

Business,  he  said,  had  run  away  with  the  ball.  But  did  not 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  and  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Jackson  tell  us  in  December  that  business  caused  the  de- 
pression by  going  on  a  sit-down  strike?  This  is  the  best  New 
Deal  form.    Business,  big  and  little,  always  Is  to  blame. 

•nie  President  had  another  Idea  about  the  depression.  He 
said  that  heavy  Inventories  and  high  prices  were  at  the  bot- 


tom of  it.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  economic  technlcallUea 
with  the  President,  but  every  economist  knows  that  in  a 
freely  functioning  economic  system  heavy  inventories  and 
high  prices  do  not  go  together.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  finds  them 
together,  then  it  is  because  of  the  restrictive  and  inflationary 
policies  which  he  has  pursued. 

As  the  President  deplored  heavy  Inventories  as  a  serious 
problem  and  talked  about  the  evil  of  high  prices,  John  W. 
Hanes,  his  S.  E.  C.  Commissioner,  wh(»n  he  has  Just  pro- 
moted to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  comes  fcxrth 
with  a  scheme  for  R.  P.  C.  guaranty  of  bank  loans  on  inven- 
tories. Such  a  scheme  would  have  the  effect  of  freezing 
inventories  and  keeping  prices  high.  It  would  perpetuate  the 
evil  of  which  the  President  complains.  The  President's  ob- 
servations and  the  Hanes'  scheme  together  do  not  make  sense. 

Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  talk  about  freezing  Invoitoriea. 
planning  production  by  governmental  edict,  and  Increasing 
prices  in  the  same  breath  in  which  monopoly  and  high  prices 
are  attacked.  It  is  another  New  Deal  attempt  to  be  all  things 
to  aU  men. 

A  few  hours  after  the  President  uttered  his  observations, 
his  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Marriner  Eccles. 
addressed  the  New  Jersey  bankers.  He  was  more  candid 
than  the  President  in  discussing  the  causes  of  the  depress  on. 
He  admitted  the  New  Deal  had  made  mistakes.  In  effect, 
he  confessed  to  mismanagement  of  the  previous  spending 
programs  and  explained  the  administration  had  helped  create 
an  unwise  infiationary  psychology  and  then  turned  it  Into  a 
deflationary  psychology  by  large  collections  of  the  social- 
security  taxes.  He  condemned  the  use  of  public  funds  to 
subsidize  competition  with  private  industry.  In  brief,  Mr. 
Eccles  thinks  there  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the  New  Deal, 
even  though  he,  too.  stubbornly  sticks  to  the  pump-prlznlng 
theory. 

Now,  listen  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  speaking  before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  on 
November  10  last  year,  at  a  time  when  the  New  Deal  house  of 
cards  was  falling  apart,  just  6  months  ago.  His  address  on 
that  occasion  clearly  Indicates  that  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration had  no  idea  of  what  was  happening  In  this  country. 

For  Mr.  Morgenthau  asserted  that  the  level  of  activity  of 
1937,  which  the  President  now  apparently  denounces — 

Hm  been  of  a  healthy  character — not  of  the  character  that 
visually  marks  an  unhealthy  boom  and  precedes  a  aerloua  depreaMoa. 

And  he  added  : 

The  present  situation  la  not  characterized  by  the  ezlstenoe  of 
huge  Inventories, 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Conditions  are  favorable  for  a  continued  Increase  tn  the  level  at 
business  activity. 

Since  that  statement  was  made  Industrial  production  has 
gone  down  the  toboggan  and  business  activity  has  suffered 
the  sharpest  drop  in  so  short  a  period  in  the  history  of  tho 
country.    So  much  for  New  Deal  alibis. 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16,  1938 


CORRESPONDENCB  Bgl'WEEW  HON,  JENNINGS  RANr>OL7*H 
AND  CHAIRMAN  TETLOW  OF  THE  BrXUMINOUS  COAL  OOII- 
MISSION 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my    remarks    in    the    Rccou,    I    include    the    XoUowlog 
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eorreipond«nc«  between  myself 
Bltazninous  Coal  ConimisBlon: 


anl 


Bon.  PwmcT  Ttnam 

Acting  Chairman.  Sational  BituwIiinouM  Coal  Commitsion, 
Washinfftcm.  D.  C 
Mt  Dzab  kCa.  Trrtow:  Conditions 
of  Dorthem  We«C  Vlrglnl*  arc  vteadlH 

In  my  congna^anml  district  cbotcq 
M  low  u  •!  J5  K  ton.    Tbe  situation 
traffic.     Uany  operatora  in  that  territory 
tbat  tber  will  be  forced  oat  of  buaUieai 


proTidcd  ooodlUona  do  not  matalall3 

I  trust  that  orders  wUl  be  Issued 
fou  In  all  frankneas  tbat  tbere  musi 
at  this  time  tbat  a  juice-fixing  date 
or  70  day* 

These  operators  are  rtlstrwerl  and 
operation    which    Is    causing 
miners.     I  am  reliably  Informed  that 
Railroad  Co    moved  a  toes  number  ol 
before  In  tbat  mootb.    Tbe  outlook 
of  May 

I  trust  that  yoa  and  your  fellow 
this  situation  by  speeding  up  the 
•at  In  motion  anew  tboM  tacton 
this  crippled  Industry. 
ICoet  atnoerelj, 


tbe  Wtimilnous  coal  fields 

growing  worae. 

size  coal  Ls  now  seiimg  for 

M  not  only  bad.  It  Is  actually 

are  faced  with  the  fact 

within  a  very  abort  time 

improve. 

hearings  because  I  say  to 

be  definite  assurance  given 

be  set  within  tbe  next  60 


lor 


irlU 


Oommlsatoners   will   remedy 

machinery,  If  at  all  possible,  to 

are  so  neceaaary  to  stabilize 


wbkb 


NanoiTAi.  Bmncniotm 


ti 


ha"e 


■on.  Jmwmqa  RA)root.m. 

Hoiue  Ofiet  Bvildtnff.  Waahin^ 

Itr  DsAJi  Mb.  Raitdolph:  Tbla  U 
8.  raquesttnc   tbat   tbe  Cnmrnisalon 
within  tbe  next  00  or  70  days. 

The  Commiaalon   ts  keenly  aware 
iHilcb  exist  in  all  (tf  the  coal  ftolds 
■re  prooaedlng  as  rapidly  as  poanble 
•stabllahed  In  the  near  future.     In 
■tons,   however,   It   Is   becoming  morr 
CoTimUisJon  that  no  determinations 
•rty   rifbu  until   adequate   public 
eompiete   Information   and  data 
them 

Tbe  Commtsston  Is  determined 
wtth  the  proTlslons  of  tbe  act  to 
•stAbluhed  they  will  be  upheld  by 
are  now  following,  which  has  been 
tbe  Industry  leaders,  Involves  a 
tt  Is  therefore  Impossible  for  me  to 
will  be  establtabed  by  tlte  Oonusi< 

With   full   Itnowledge   and 
And   tbe  problem   before   us,   I   as*' 
to  brine  about  stablltaatlon  ot  coal 
dMte 

Very  truly  youra. 


to 


National  Airmail  Week 
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HON.  CHARLEfi  KRAMER 

OF  CAUFOIINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Jfofidaf.  May 
Mr.  KRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker. 


which  people  tn  erery  w*lk  of  1  fe  have  Joined  in  &  great 


Chairman  Tetlow  of  the 

Mat  5.  1038. 


there  la  resultant  curtailed 
ed  unemployment  for  the 
tbe  West  Virginia  Northern 
ears  d^uing  April  than  ever 
I  even  darker  for  the  month 


Jsrimfaa  RAWDOLm. 


Coat,  CoMKiasioN, 
Wathington.  May  10.  1938. 

n,  D   C 

reply  to  your  letter  of  May 
estabUab   a  price-fixing  date 


of  the  distressing  conditions 

In  tbe  United  States,  and  we 

»  the  end  tbat  prices  may  be 

I  Ught  of  recent  court  decl- 

and   more  apparent   to  the 

may  be  made  afTerting  prop- 

l^aarlngs   have   been   held   aiKl 

been   collected   to  support 


tie 
tae 


proceed    In  full   compliance 

end  tbat  when  prices  are 

courts.     The  procedure  we 

wbrked  out  In  coop>cratlon  with 

cons  derable  amount  of  work,  and 

sttte  Just  when  minimum  prices 

Isalon 

understfLndlng  of  existing  condltlon.s 

you   that    we    will   proceed 

prloee  at  the  earliest  possible 


ure 


PncT  T«TU3w.  Chatnnan. 


REMARKS 


the  marvelou*  manner  In 


aUonal  Air  Mall  Week  an 
d  all  doubt  the  personal 
itatei  have  In  their  Postal 


rren  made  tn  the  develop- 


eooperatlve  movement  to  make 
ouutandlnff  fUooe«  proves 
intereat  the  people  of  the  United 
Service. 

The  rapid  and  remarkable  p: 
ment  of  aviation  durlnf  the  paitj  M  feart  proves  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  people  realize  waat  has  been  achieved  and 
what  the  immediate  future  holds  for  further  tievelopmeni. 

The  obMrvaUon  of  Air  Mall  wiek,  may  IS  to  May  21.  ^-lll 
mark  20  years  of  protress  for  l^ie  aviation  Industry.  The 
first  scheduled  air-mail  service 
•aUbUahed  on  May  IS.  1918.  betw^n  New  York.  Philadelphia 
and  Washlncton.  and  was  operated  by  the  United  States 
Qovernmeot  until  1921  when  thij  experiment  was  concludea. 


The  first  schf^dnlrd  transcontinental  air-mail  service  was 
Inaugurated  In  srctions  by  the  United  States  Government 
during  1919  and  1920— all  daylight  flymg.  Night  flying  of 
mail  on  regular  transcontinental  schedules  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Government  m  July  1924  between  Chicago  and 
Cheyenne  and  extended  to  Cleveland  that  summer  and  to 
New  York  in  1025. 

In  March  ol  1921  Congress  passed  a  bill  which  author- 
ized the  awarding  of  air-mall  contracts  to  private  opera- 
tors, and  in  Pcbniary  1925  another  bill  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress which  authorized  contracts  more  nearly  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  air-mai'  service. 

A  nation  is  no  stronger  than  the  ties  which  bind  it  to- 
gether, and  we  realize  that  air  transportation  and  communi- 
cation constitute  such  a  tie — an  agent  in  binding  our  coun- 
try into  one  unit.  It  also  helps  to  maintain  within  that 
unit  a  social,  cultural,  and  economic,  as  well  as  a  political 
democracy.  Wings  across  America  help  to  keep  us  united 
yet  democratic;  efficient  yet  free — an  ideal  much  of  the 
world  has  given  up. 

Air-mail  transportation  ha,s  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
now  that  tJie  little  island  of  Guam,  situated  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  about  9.000  miles  away — which  not  so  long  ago  was 
a  month  removed — can  now  communicate  with  Washing- 
ton by  air  mail  in  1  week.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  island  of  Guam  is  now  as  near  to  Washington,  so  far 
as  communication  facilities  are  concerned,  as  was  San  Fran- 
cisco before  air-mail  service  was  established  in  1918;  San 
Francisco  Is  as  clcse  to  Wa.shJngton  now  as  Chicago  was  20 
years  ago:  and  Chicago  is  now  less  than  5  hours  away  by 
air. 

It  is  further  interestini?  to  note  that  a  person  can  have  an 
early  dinner  in  N»'w  Y.):k  or  Washington  and  be  in  Califor- 
nia for  breakfast  next  morning — thanks  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  Such  nipid  and  remarkable  progress  has 
t)ecn  made  In  the  development  of  aviation  during  the  past 
20  years  that  only  thc^e  who  liave  been  Intimately  connected 
with  It  realize  whu  has  been  achieved  and  what  the  imme- 
diate future  holds  for  further  development.  For  this  reason 
everyone  who  cm  possibly  do  So  should  view  the  numerous 
interesting,  an  i  informative,  as  well  as  spectacular  and 
thrilling,  events  which  have  b<  en  planned  for  National  Air 
Mail  Week,  as  these  events  will  bring  to  everyone  a  realiza- 
tion of  what  ha.s  been  accomplished  in  the  development  of 
aviation  and  tiie  bt-neilts  wlaich  the  air-mail  service  offers  to 
the  public. 

Loved  ones  or  bu.sine.«  connections,  days  away  by  land, 
become  but  a  matter  of  hours  by  air.  Scenic  wonders  take 
on  even  greater  glniy  when  viewed  from  above.  Speed  and 
dispatch  undre.inn  d  .  t  a  few  years  ago  are  now  at  every 
man's  disposal  for  the  purcha.se  of  an  ir-mail  stamp,  all  of 
which  makes  for  unity  for  the  Nati  .nd  more  abundance 
for  the  individual. 

The  pioneers  of  air  travel  must  view  with  a  ffreat  deal  of 
satlsfiiction  the  pr(«ress  whicli  has  been  achieved  since  the 
flrst  days  of  airplane  ni«hts  30  years  ago.  These  pioneers, 
along  with  all  other  citi/eas  of  the  United  States,  take  pride 
In  this  country  ,s  air-mail  .service,  which  represents  not  only 
the  world's  m(Ksi  etTkient  and  far-flung  air-mall  system  but 
also  the  world  .^  greatest  air-tran&portatlon  system.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  this  system  not  only  .serves  all  of  the 
United  States,  its  Ten  ituries  and  possessions,  but  it  also  serves 
38  foreign  countries. 

We.  tt.s  Ainiikuas,  .sh(Hild  be  proud  that  the  finest  planes 
found  anywh(<re  m  the  world  are  operating  over  our  air  hnes. 
In  .st'vrral  m.mufiutuiiiu;  plunt..s  planes  which  will  exceed 
these  in  .speed,  r.uike,  vj^i-v.^  capuc  ity,  and  comfort  arc  being 
rapidly  completed  IncUuled  m  these  new  planes  are  some 
landplane.i  which  win  c.uty  42  pu.ssenners,  will  have  acrULSlng 
range  of  more  th.iii  2  00(3  mil  s,  and  will  fly  at  an  altitude  of 
bctwern  4  and  b  miles  Seuphme^  are  al.so  under  construc- 
tion uhich  will  o.iiry  .^O  pa  m'1u:»  rs  and  thuusundii  of  pounds 
of  cargo, 

Innumemblc  r-lrbratr-ns  ar^  txMn.,:  !ipM  throuchout  the 
country  in  connecucn  wr.h  .Nai.uuai  An  Ma:i  Wtck.  such  as 
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pageants,  dinners,  dlsplasrs,  airplane  stunts,  and  many  other 
Interesting  maneuvers  to  celebrate  this  great  occasion.  There 
will  be  more  than  a  thousand  special  flights  throughout  the 
country,  sponsored  by  chambers  of  commerce,  American 
Legion  posts,  and  civic  organizations. 

The  hard  work  and  courage  of  the  scores  of  pioneer  pilots 
who  performed  the  Government-operated  service,  the  inven- 
tive genius  and  skill  of  those  who  have  developed  the  air- 
plane and  the  technical  aids  to  aviation,  and  the  abilities 
and  leadership  of  the  operators  who  have  builded  from  our 
pioneer  air-mail  s:*stem  the  world's  largest  air  transport 
system,  all  deserve  and  have  the  deepest  gratitude  of  the 
Members  cf  Congress  and  the  United  States  Government. 
It  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  the  developments  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  past, 
and  we  are  striving  daily  to  improve  and  enlarge  this  won- 
derful transport  system. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  people  of  California  have 
always  taken  an  active  interest  In  pioneering  this  relatively 
new  method  of  mail  transportation  because  of  the  increased 
rapid  transit  to  the  northern,  southern,  midwestern,  and 
eastern  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  also  because  Cali- 
fornia has  been  fortunate  to  be  chosen  as  the  western  ter- 
minal for  trans-Pacific  service. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  that  silthough  our  Government 
established  the  first  air-mail  service  over  a  route  of  only  218 
miles,  that  route  today  has  expanded  to  62,826  miles.  In 
addition  to  mail,  passengers  and  express  span  the  mightiest 
oceans,  cross  deserts,  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  widest 
prairies  at  incredible  speed,  thereby  bringing  people  and 
nations  close  together  for  business  and  pleasure. 

Prosperity  and  depression  may  raise  man  to  the  heights  or 
plunge  him  In  the  depths,  but  both  alike  are  unable  to  stop 
the  irresistible  progress  of  science  and  achievement. 

Everyone  who  has  had  the  minutest  part  In  the  perfection 
of  this  mighty  Instrument  of  progress  Is  proud  and  happy  to 
join  In  this  twentieth  anniversary  and  Join  in  dedicating  to 
the  further  perfection  and  extension  of  this  great  service  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 


The  Minton  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16,  1938 


ECCERPT  FROM  ADDRESS  OP  GOV.   HENRT   HORNER.   OF 
ILUNOIS,  MAY  9.  1»38 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  Include  therein  part  of  an  address 
made  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Horner.  Governor  of  Illinois, 
at  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Dally  Newspaper 
League  of  Illinois  at  the  Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln  In  Spring- 
field, 111.,  on  May  9.  1938. 

That 'a  a  atrajige  Inw — that  Minton  bUl.  It  is  wrong  baaicully. 
It  violates  thp  prlnciplrs  of  democriicy.  It  aflecta  not  only  you, 
but  II  uflccu  mt>.    It  ftlTdcta  rveryone. 

When  I  waul  the  ucwa  I  go  to  yuur  Journals.  Whon  I  want  to 
know  what  to  do  I  go  to  your  •tutorials.  Tills  criticism  the 
PrriUdont  recolvts.  this  criticism  I  receive,  and  not  always  deftcrve, 
U  the  mark  oX  democracy,  I  like  to  see  criticism  In  the  news- 
papers because  I  know  when  I  do  liiut  I  am  stUi  living  In  a 
d«nuKrnuy,  and  not  lu  a  country  like  those  of  Europe  where  you 
nr(>  driven  out  of  the  country  or  thrown  lu  JaU  if  you  print  or 
•ay  anything  unfavorable  to  the  Oovernmeut, 

Ttie  ncwapM(>en  ol  Illinois  have  boen  extremely  fair  in  our 
cfToiis  lo  bring  this  great  Slate  of  ours  up  to  the  place  It  de- 
f<rrvo<<  I  shnll  be  ever  grateful.  The  State  Is  dependent,  and 
acknowledges  Its  dependence,  upon  your  newspapers.  I  wjint  you 
to  be  a  part  of  the  State.  A  State  can't  be  run  by  a  Ooveruor. 
You  have  to  have  intelilKent  public  opinion. 
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A  Reply  to  Mr.  F»elley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16,  1938 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  TREAT  THE  RAILROADS  FAIRLY,  BUT  ITS 
FIRST    DUTY    IS    TO    THE    PUBLIC 


Mr.  CULKIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  or  about  May  2,  1938,  the 
Members  of  the  House  received  a  communication  from  J.  J. 
Pelley,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, taking  exception  to  what  the  writer  called  "a  surpris- 
ing statement"  by  me  in  the  House  on  April  28  of  this  year 
concerning  the  railroad  disbursements  for  lobbying. 

My  statement  was  baaed  on  a  report  of  the  hearings  of  a 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Subcommittee  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  71,  which  appeared  in  the  weekly  newspajKr 
Labor,  published  by  the  standard  railroad  labor  organlaa- 
tions.  May  I  say  that  the  best  type  of  American  labor  is 
found  in  the  railroad  labor  groups.  The  membership  of  these 
outfits  is  outstanding  in  point  of  basic  Americanism  and 
sound  approach  to  econc»nic  problems.  T^eir  leadership  is 
tolerant  and  able.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  ita 
pubHcatlon,  Labor,  should  be  on  a  high  plane  in  Its  approach 
to  questions  that  involve  its  constituency. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  10  years  ago,  I  have  each 
week  read  this  publication,  and  have  invariably  found  it 
sane  and  factual.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  outstanding  publi- 
cation in  the  labor  field  in  the  United  States.  My  informa- 
tion as  to  the  disbursements  the  railzDads  were  m»lf1"g  In 
lobbying  was  taken  from  this  publication  and  bears  the  hall- 
mark of  truth  and  reliability. 

VAST    PBOPACANDA    MACHINB 

Labor's  first  disclosure  of  the  propaganda  machine  set  up 
by  the  railroads  appears  In  the  Isaue  of  January  8.  1935.  In 
the  publication  of  that  date  it  discloses  the  fact  that  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pelley.  former  president  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  a  vast  propaganda  machine  had  been  set 
up.  Under  the  proposed  procedure  the  new  association  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  management  organization  of  the  claiss  I 
railroads,  was  to  devote  much  of  Its  time  to  Influencing  public 
opinion,  with  all  the  railroad  associations  in  the  saddle. 
Tlie  propaganda  was  Nation-wide  In  scope  and  reached  Its 
peck  when  the  Pettenglll  bill  was  before  the  House.  It 
reached  every  crossroad,  every  station,  every  grange,  and 
every  avenue  of  public  opinion. 

In  Labor's  issue  of  July  23,  1935,  on  page  3,  it  Is  shown 
"How  rails  divide  Members  of  Congress,"  and  PJeld  Marshal 
Pelley  assigned  to  the  United  States  Senators  from  New  York 
and  all  the  Represonlatlves  where  the  principal  railroad 
operated  In  their  districts.  Instructions  went  forth  to  lock 
after  these  legislators  and  subject  them  to  the  "right  kind 
of  Influence." 

Mr,  Pelley.  the  writer  of  the  letter  which  the  Members  of 
the  House  received,  was  called  from  the  presidency  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  made  chief  of  this  vast  propa- 
ganda association.  The  task  was  a  gigantic  one,  and  tho 
salary  was  in  proportion,  for  Mr,  PeUey,  who  received  $37,000 
annually  as  president  of  the  New  Haven,  now  receives  $60,000 
a  year  as  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Mr.  Pellcy's  genius,  however,  did  not  seem  to  Ue  In  the 
successful  operation  of  rails,  because  the  New  Haven  speedily 
went  Into  a  disastrous  receivership  and  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  of  which  be  had  been  president,  had  a  like  fate.  In 
any  event  he  was  kicked  upstairs  in  his  new  position  with  a 
salary  of  $60,000  and  disbursements  and  the  dance  waa  on. 
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an.  roxxT's  n 
While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  PeU*y 
leg  to  note  that  while  he  la  receiving 
year,  he  is  engineering  a  Nation 
the  public  believe  that  the  ralLroa^ 
too   much  pay.  and  that  their 
dentally,  he  says  nothing  about  ct^tting 
pay  of  the  propagsuidists  under 
witness  against  the  worth  of  thi 
ployees. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  tliat 
class  I  railroads,  and,  in  fact. 
direction,  was  energized  In  the  maltter 
ganda.     AH  these  agencies  had  full 
and  under  various  giilses  this  mopey 
falling  earnings  of  the  railroads. 

The  following  \s  a  copy  of  an  exhihit 
the   Senate  hearings   showing   thi; 
associations: 


s  income.  It  Is  Intprest- 

a  salary  of  $60,000  a 

\flde  propaganda  to  make 

employees  are  receiving 

should  be  cut.    Inci- 

hls  own  pay  or  the 

]iim  who  are  giving  false 

service  of  railroad  ein- 


Summary  of  cost  to  nUroadt  <n 

1920-37 

Rallwmy    AaaoctaUon    ( 


maiHtaining  raUrtxul  associations, 

i 
i|»ao    to    Nov. 

1930  to  Kuv. 

Itovember  i934 


1.  American 

1.  Id34) 
Axaocution  of  R&ilway  Executives 

I.  1934) 

AJBocUMon  of  American  Hallroada  ( 

to  1937 

a.  Railroad  aaK>cUUona  listed  by 

for  merger  under  approprlata 

AModatlon  of  American  RaLln>a4s 

merged 
t.  Additional  similar  railroad  aasoclatllDna  not  listed 

by  Pennsylvania  R.  B 


Penniylvanla  R.  R. 
departments  of 
but  not  so 


ASBoelatlDn 


Total _ - 

NoTK. — American   RaUway 
vav  Kzecutlves  were  consolidated  InU 
Railroads  la  October  1934. 

In  its  issue  of  April  5.  1938.  lii 
by  Albert  H.  Jenkins,  Labor  states 
boards  were  merely  arms  of  tht 
Railroads  and  they  devoted  their 
writer  goes  on  to  say: 


Other  wltaesMS  provided  additions 
managed  by  the  Association  of 
outfit),  which,  with  other  carrier 
000.000  of  railroad  money  sine*  the 


ised 


I  win  not  weary  the  House  by 
but  it  shows  the  conventional 
tlons.  including  those  of  labor 
turers  galore,  with  high  salaries 
this  propaganda.    One  of  the 
fortunate  investors  In  watered 
people  have  been  victimised  onte 
Pelley's  theory,  were  now  to  be 
defeat  waterways  and  beat  down 
road  labor. 

I  again  call  Labor  as  a  witness 
1938,  in  a  special  article  writt^ 
appearing  on  page  1.  Mr.  McKlUlia 

The  Senau  commlttM  Invertlgatt^ 
uncovered  the  ;act  that  the  carrlen 
tBce«iint  cry  for  alms,  have  spent 
000.000  for  lobbying  settvlties. 


The  dlackxio'es  of  th«  Wbeelei 
IHTopaganda  machines  of  the 
tlon.  and  they  are  supporting 
propagandists.     I  give  the 
of  these  orianliatloDs  as  follows 


Rattrsada 


ratlroals 


The  AMOdatlon  of  Amertean 
a  year.    It  created  the  Natkm-wtd* 
lAbar   m    lasS   which 
Bepresentattves  to  particular 

The   Railroad   Sectirtty  Owners 
son),  which  poMd  as  "the  voice  at 
hut  was  aubsMlatd  toy  rathoads, 
roarii 

The  Fuel -Power  Transportation 
r).  fonnsd  by  the  Ohio 


Chamlier 


I 


the  vast  machinery  of 
railroads  under  Pelley's 

of  Nation-wide  propa- 

power  of  disbursemei:t, 

was  taken  out  of  the 

placed  In  evidence  at 
disbursements   of   these 


Sai.  979.  964.73 
6. 102,  MS  36 
7.  74B.  64J.60 


142.914.106.40 
12.  015.  324  24 


189, 760.989  33 

and  Association  of   Rall- 
the  Association  of  American 


a  special  article  written 

that  the  shippers  advisory 

Association  of  American 

time  to  lobbying.    The 


details  about  the  vast  lobby 

Amehrlcan  Railroads    (Mr.  Pelley's 

iu  soclatlons.  spent  over  1189.- 


iiuotlng  this  article  in  full, 

ar  proach  to  all  public  ques- 

ard  waterways.    Stooge  lec- 

n  ere  freely  used  to  put  over 

grojps  organized  was  the  un- 

-allway  securities.     Theae 

and  according  to  Mr. 

as  a  battering  ram  to 

the  just  demands  of  rall- 


In  its  Issue  of  March  29. 
by  Budd  L.  McKlIllps. 
states: 

railroad  financial  troubles 

Although  voicing  an  almost 

itnoe  1990  more  than  1188.- 


commlttee  show  that  the 

rallixMads  are  now  fully  In  ac- 

\in  army  of  lobbyists  and 

Houie  a  description  of  a  few 


now  spending  SS ,000.000 

lobby  machine   exposed   by 

oountiea.    Senators,    and 

and  raU  officials. 

AfaoclatlOQ    (MUton  W.   Harrl- 

ziilUons  of  raUroad  investors," 

particularly  the  Van  Swerlngen 


Qlucatlonal  Poundctlon    (8.   S. 
of  Commerce   and   largely 


financed  by  railroads  and  utilities'  Propaeanda  aB:alnst  the  "right 
to  strike  ■  against  Govermneiit  ownersiup.  etc..  through  pam- 
phlet.s  and  lectures  to  school  children,  women's  clubs,  and  church 
crganizaticns. 

Chambers  of  commerre  wer*^  Ti>d  Intn  the  railroad  lobby  ma- 
chine m  vanou.s  wavs  Evidence  was  presented  that  the  A.  A.  R. 
'coached'  chamber  wltnes.s€-.s  hei  ire  they  testified  before  Senate 
and  House  committees  aga.nst  thi-  6-hour-day,  fuH-crew,  train- 
limlt.  and  other  railroad-labor  bi'ls  Railroads  contribute  enor- 
mcus  sums  to  the  chambers. 

Shippers'  advisory  boards  formed  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
ostensibly  to  represent  shippers'  Interests  but  acted  as  "arms  of 
the  A.  A.  R  ■■  In  opp<--sing  labor  bills. 

Eastern  Public  Rf-lations  .^s-sociation.  Western  Public  Relations 
A.sscxlation.  and  State  railroad  associations  were  named  as  other 
"arms  of  the  A.  A.  R  " 

Taxpayers'  associations,  largely  supported  by  railroads:  Examples 
given  of  their  activity  m  supporting  railroad  lobbying. 

Transportation  As.sociatl'  n  of  .America:  This  posed  as  a  broad 
nonpartl.san  organization,  but  a  letter  written  in  1935  by  John  H. 
Hayes,  counsel  of  the  Western  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
said  of  11  that,  "In  plain  language,  we  are  marshaling  our  friends 
to  help  carry  the  flag  for  legislation.  'We  are  lining  up  other  out- 
fits, particularly  the  life-ln-urance  companies  '  Pelley  testified 
that  the  A  A  R.  contributed  a  large  sum  yearly  to  this  associa- 
tion and  Individual  railroads  also  contributed. 

The  further  fact  is  that  the  railroads  have  given  liberally 
to  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  disguised  a.ssocia- 
tlons.  These  were  not  counted  in  the  $189,000,000  referred 
to  herein.  This  item  only  includes  the  so-called  railroad 
associations.  In  many  sections  of  the  country,  when  rail- 
road management  was  not  bu^y  abandoning  marginal  routes, 
they  were  engaged  in  incessant  and  vigorous  lobbying  with 
the  usual  disbursements.  The  Members  of  the  House  will 
see  that  my  figures  are  not  extravagant  or  exaggerated. 

TR-ANSPORT.^TION    \TrAL    TO    AMERICA 

I  Wish  to  stress  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  railroads.  I 
do  object  to  the  lobbying  tactics  of  Mr.  Pelley's  group.  This 
procedure  is  old-fashioned  and  takes  us  back  to  the  old 
disgraceful  days  when  the  railroads  controlled  whole  States 
and  were  sitting  pretty  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Transporta- 
tion is  of  vital  importance  to  every  American.  America's 
comfort,  her  very  life  is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of 
transportation  at  fair  ccst  and  fiee  from  the  interference  of 
the  strutting  lobbyists  who  do  a  disservice  both  to  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  present  time  the  ten- 
tacles of  the  lobbying  machine  reach  into  every  State  capital. 
An  authoritative  weekly  of  the  railroad  industry,  The  Rail- 
way Age.  in  an  article  appearing  in  its  April  2.  1938,  number, 
gives  a  dispassionate  discussion  of  this  subject.  In  Its  re- 
port of  the  Wheeler  investigation,  it  shows  that  these  lob- 
byists go  into  collateral  matters  not  directly  Involving  the 
railroads,  and  use  their  propaganda  machine  to  aid  their 
friends.  On  page  615  of  the  issue  in  question,  the  article  re- 
cites the  fact  that  tlie  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  Railroad,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Colgate  Palmollve 
Peet  Co..  had  influi>nced  certain  Minnesota  State  representa- 
tives to  refrain  from  introducing  a  bill  which  would  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  soap  company,  The  article  also  re- 
cites that  Senator  Wheeler  said  that  the  railroads  dominated 
the  shippers'  advisory  boards,  and  they  used  certain  Influence 
such  as  the  barge-line  advocates,  to  provide  scenery  for  the 
public. 

Earlier  in  the  article  In  Railway  Age.  also  on  page  615, 
Is  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Pelley's  attempt  to  scotch  the  present 
rail-finance  Investigation.     The  article  states: 

The  Senator  [Mr  WnnntRl  wanted  to  know  why  Mr.  Pelley  had 
tried  to  thwart  the  inquiry  Mr  Pelley  explained  that  at  the  time 
he  was  opposed  to  the  inquiry,  believing  that  all  It  would  do 
would  be  to  tear  down  the  railroad  Industry  Instead  of  recom- 
mending helpful  legislation  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  spoke  to 
Senator  Wnxxun  about  thl.^.  and  that  the  Senator  had  quieted 
his  fears,  assuring  him  that  this  would  be  no  fishing  expedition. 
Senator  WBXzuEa  ob-^erved  that  Mr.  Pelley  had  a  much  better 
memory  than  he  did.  as  he  did  not  remember  such  a  commltnxent 
on  his  part, 

nnt>ncToxTS   activitt 

The  reading  of  this  article  would  be  a  worthwhile  per- 
formance for  every  Member  of  the  House.  It  will  show  that 
there  is  no  phase  of  national  transportation  that  is  not  inter- 
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fered  with  by  the  extremely  pernicious  and  active  Pelley 
lobby.  Appointments  to  the  committees  of  the  House,  ap- 
pointments to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
other  regulatory  bodies  were  attempted  to  be  dictated  by  the 
Pelley  lobby.  Senator  "Wheeler's  committee  has  done  a 
great  service  to  the  country  by  bringing  the  facts  to  the 
public. 

The  bill  that  brought  forth  the  discussion  in  question  was 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  An  efScient  merchant  marine  is 
an  important  adjunct  to  the  railroads.  f<x  the  railroads  are 
now  bringing  to  the  seaboard  annually  some  $4,000,000,000 
worth  of  freight,  and  are  taking  away  from  the  seaboard  a 
similar  amoimt.  The  lobbyists,  however.  In  order  to  appear 
to  earn  their  salaries  made  a  frontal  attack  on  section  30 
of  this  bill  which  would  have  created  an  intercoestal  subsidy 
which  was  made  necessary  by  the  imposition  of  a  $26,000 
toll  per  round  trip  on  each  ship  going  and  coming  from  the 
Pacific  coast. 

We  have  spent  many  millions  on  our  Navy  and  these  ships 
should  be  maintained  as  auxiliary  supply  ships  for  the  Navy. 
Not  a  poimd  of  freight  is  diverted  to  the  railroads  by  the 
defeat  of  this  section.  This  freight  will  still  be  carried  to 
the  coast  at  a  lower  cost  by  slower  freight  ships  which  will 
continue  to  operate.  But  Mr.  Pelley  smd  his  associates  justify 
their  existence,  salaries,  and  disbursements  by  defeating  this 
worthy  measure. 

WATDIWATS    AKD    RAILS 

I  have  said  on  the  floor  that  the  railroads  under  the 
Pelley  regime  had  mistakenly  elected  themselves  ajs  the 
chief  foe  of  waterways,  including  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
seaway.  The  railroads,  in  fact,  are  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  waterways  and  its  toimage,  both  internal  and  by  ocean 
carriers.  They  likewise  elect  themselves  the  foes  of  motor 
transportation  and  necessary  highways.  These  systems  of 
transportation  can  exist  side  by  side  and  supplement  each 
other  without  prejudice  to  either.  They  would  do  this  nor- 
mally except  for  the  intervention  of  this  vast  lobby  headed  by 
Mr.  Pelley,  which  has  for  one  of  its  chief  purposes  the  destruc- 
tion of  waterways.  The  whole  procedure  amounts  in  part  to 
an  alibi  to  soften  the  wrath  of  the  unfortimate  investors  in 
railway  securities. 

It  should  be  stated  at  this  time  that  90  percent  of  the 
harbors  that  have  been  Improved  in  America  have  been  im- 
proved at  the  request  of  the  railroads.  The  vast  steel  in- 
dustry which  has  been  established  in  and  around  Pittsburgh, 
with  its  mammoth  railroad  development,  would  not  have 
been  possible  except  for  the  Intervention  of  low-cost  lake 
transportation  which  brought  Iron  ore  to  the  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania,  there  to  be  made  into  steel. 

I  wish  again  to  say,  that  although  the  railroads'  woimds 
are  self-inflicted.  I  have  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  their 
legitimate  problems  and  current  troubles,  and  will  vote  to 
give  them  all  reasonable  and  Justifiable  relief. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  my  reply  to  Mr.  Pelley's  letter. 
I  do  not  believe  that  lobbs^lng  in  the  conventional  or  the  venal 
sense  Is  the  solution  to  the  railroads'  problems.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  F>Kieral  Oovemment  can  continue  to  ball  the 
railroads  out.  They  must  be  shorn  of  Wall  Street  Influence 
and  control.  They  must  be  reorganized  through  the  medium 
of  proper  laws,  with  safeguards  against  exploitation  by  the 
financial  groups  and  professions. 

ABOLISH   NXl>OTISM 

The  late  Senator  Cou2sens  once  made  history  by  printing 
a  list  of  salaries  of  railroad  executives  and  their  satellites. 
Those  fan:illlar  with  the  subject  will  remember  that  list. 
Some  of  the  class  I  railroads  are  said  to  have  had  10  floors 
of  vice  presidents  drawing  approximately  $25,000  a  year 
apiece.  They  got  these  jobs  because  they  were  the  sons  or 
sons-in-law  of  some  influential  officer,  banker,  or  stockholder. 
These  parasites  should  be  taken  off  the  backs  of  the  rail- 
roads and  retrenchment  should  be  made  correcting  these 
abuses.  The  suggestion  by  Mr.  Pelley,  with  his  $60,000-a-year 
stipend,  that  the  wages  of  railroad  employees  riumld  be 
reduced  Is  enmigh  to  make  aagels  weeia. 


CONCLOKIOW 

Low-cost  transportation  is  vital  to  the  well-being  and  life 
of  the  American  people.  Our  distances  are  so  great  that  that 
problem  will  always  be  with  us,  and  unless  Congress  func- 
tions adequately  to  protect  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
people  in  this  respect,  It  will  fail  in  what  I  regard  as  one  of 
its  most  important  duties. 

The  Members  of  the  House  should  steel  themselves  a^rainst 
the  influence  of  this  vast,  far-flung  lobby,  whose  only  pur- 
pose is  to  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  and  ultimately 
secure  for  itself  a  monopoly  In  that  fleld.  Tlie  railroads  are 
essential  to  the  continued  development  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, and  for  one  I  am  willing  to  give  them  liberal  con- 
sideration. I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  saddle  the  American 
people  with  the  financial  sins  of  their  past,  or  return  to  the 
days  when  the  railroad  lobby  controlled  both  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLrNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16.  193S 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  STANTON  E.  HTER.  OP  ROCKFOHD,  XLL, 


Mr,  MASON.  Mr,  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  pro  and 
con  upon  the  subject  of  our  reciprocal -trade  agreements. 
These  agreements  during  the  past  2  years  have  been  cussed 
and  discussed  upon  the  floor  of  this  House.  Much  heat  has 
been  engendered  by  the  discussions,  but  not  so  much  llsht 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject.  For  the  edification  of 
the  thoughtful  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  I  offer  the  following  illuminating  discussion  of  our 
reciprocal- trade  agreements  given  over  the  radio  by  Stan  too 
E.  Hyer,  of  Rockford,  IlL  I  consider  it  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion and  serious  thought  of  the  Congress. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  authorised  tbe  Prealdent, 
after  preliminary  proceeding!,  to  make  agreements  wltb  a  loretgn 
country  whereby  duties  on  Itema  of  their  export*  to  ua  wlllbe 
reduced  in  consideration  of  a  reduction  of  their  dufctes  on  Itctna 
of  exports  by  ub  to  them. 

According  to  the  preamble  of  the  act.  its  piupass  Is  to  *«xt«^iHI 
foreign  markets  for  our  products,  to  assist  in  the  praaent  emer- 
gency, to  restore  the  Axnertoan  standard  of  living,  to  overcoms 
domestic  unemployment  and  depression,  to  increase  AmMlean  pub- 
lic purchasing  poiver  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a  bett«r  rela- 
tionship among  the  various  branches  of  American  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, mining,  and  commerce. 

This  language  can  mean  almost  anything.  It  Is  pertinent  and 
Illuminating  to  examine  the  meaning  given  It  by  Secretary  Hull. 
He  SUMS  that  we  are  the  bc«t-equipp«d  nation  "to  play  its  rols 
in  assisting  in  the  development  at  higher  staxidards  of  Uvlng 
throughout  the  world  and  thereby  stimulating  the  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  huge  populatioos  in  backward  areas,  whicli 
cannot  fail  to  increase  our  own  prtMperlty," 

This  Is  the  brave  assumption  of  a  large  ssslgtunent.  Por  5  years 
AmerlcMi  genius,  as  exemplified  by  tbe  mental  production  line  at 
Washington,  has  spewed  forth  legislation  to  raise  our  standard  of 
living,  to  stimulate  and  Increase  the  purehaalRg  power  of  our 
underprivileged  and  the  huge  populatiou  in  backward  areas,  and 
thus  Increase  our  prosperity.  Present  conditions  would  indicate 
quite  clearly  that  we  do  not  know  all  the  answers.  A  world-wide 
program  Is  foolhardy  in  the  face  of  domestic  failure. 

Mr.  Hull  seems  to  intimate  that  American  dollars  should  be 
diverted  from  American  markets  and  pockets  to  foreign  pockets  la 
the  pious  hope  that  they  will  be  used  to  purchase  our  goods.  Why 
not  shift  the  dollar  from  the  right  to  the  left  pocket  and  avoid 
the  transoceanic  trip?  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  the  fact  that 
of  the  17,000,000,000  rehabUttatlon  dollars  loaned  to  European  ooun- 
tries  and  peoples  after  the  war,  about  half  were  used  for  Invest- 
ment and  speculation  In  our  securities  markets.  In  1931  and  1933 
when  our  situation  was  desperate,  these  foreign  inTcstments,  pur- 
chased with  our  money,  were  Utiiadated  and  withdrawn  to  the  tuae 
at  about  two  and  one-half  blUlon  dollars  and  materially  contrlbuled 
to  the  wreck  of  our  banking 
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Mr    Hull's   theon.'   that   we  »re  th« 
brothers,  h&s  a  senUmental  appeal, 
maiiy  ranes  I  am  more  than  willing 

Mr    Hull   rurtho-  explains  that  we 
W7  miist  put  cash  In  tbe  pocket  of 
th^'ir  (jooda.  If  they  are  to  buy  out 
a^lcultviral  commodities.     Eioee  he 
American  dollan  will  become  rusty 

In  the  light  of  Ux.  Hull'i  atatemeift 
the  tiade  agraementa?     The  cotton 
ArtmriaJ  domestic  prices  have 
The  r<>8Ulttng  domestic  surplus  ta  larg^y 
theor]'  ill   acarclty  by  Ooremment 
1036  lound  our  cotton  ezixnta  at 

Cera  inly  we  have  a  sick  patient 
agreement  treatment.     Yet  in  18 
been  Able  to  do  la  to  procure  In  6  ol 
dutiec  or  free  listing  wtU  ztoC  be 
reduc.lons  were  obtained.     Cotton  la 
after  1  or  3  years  of  trade  agreements 

The  plight  of  egrlcultUTe  Ln 
later. 

Mr.  Hull  further  says  that  we  mu^ 
caus*  after  the  World  War  our  unquly 
contrbuted   In  Important  measure 
International  commerce  and  flnancla 
Inc  this  free-trade  language.     It 
so  hi{h  that  they  have  stifled 
trade 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Departmeht 
cats  that  after  the  World  War  Import 
to  the  export  flgitfe  than  before  tb) 
the  v'ar  foreigners  traded  with  ua 
than  before 

Tb<)  Departmest  of  Oonmeree 
the   international  trade  collapse.    It 
tide  (if  nationalism,  self^sulllelency 
liiter'^ntlon  in  trade  policlea. 
proti*cuve  policies  to  protect  newly 
wars    and  the  like     It  takes  an  ae; 
surh  factun  to  any  American  tariff 

As  the  Departmeal  u(  CoauDMtM 
■ure  nas  driven  foreign  oountnea  to 
%*  rt^wfniasd  m  uneouad     They 
Aadi  itMlf  oompelied  to  restnoa  tbe 
market,  in  order  lo  proioat  ita  ova 
or  lit  aMwor  to  proeaur*  from  the 
tariff  for  thie? 

Th<*  DepartflMM  ooUa  itteatloa  tc 
•«|\w«  doMeatit  m»U  lo  lowtr  worU 


keepers  of  our  international 

)ut  the  fact  remains  that  in 

to  disown  the  relationship 

must  learn   the  lesson  that 

foreign  nations  by  buying 

tc^Mcco,  lard,  and  surplus 

that,  unless  spent  abroad, 

want  of  products  to  buy? 

what  has  happened  under 

4iuplua  la  our  problem  child. 

o\ir  world  cotton  market. 

reeponslble  for  our  present 

statute  and  de<:ree.     The  year 

lowest  ebb  In  many  years. 

In  need  of  prompt  trade- 

the  beat  that  we  have 

them  promises  that  extaclng 

No  concession  and  no 

ttlU  a  very  sick  problem  ohild 


geneial  wUl  be  referred  to  briefly 
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tuM  rtplaoed  fold,  with  Um  paper 
Ws  («n  »oo«p«  DO  Mmm  for  thia 
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«•  Ihsve  ooaNMual7  and  MeadUj 
•oau,  while  Xhrn  world.  oeeordlBf  to 
waa  118  eonaiMently  reduoiag  tm  prtete 
OQonpetitioa  for  trade.    Tliki  ooaftletm 
or  tnide  tgreMMBta,  m  vtU  be 

After  UMUim  aU  «f 
■watioaa  our  tariff  paUev.    la  iplte 
tariff  eouatry.  did  fou  know  taat 
importa  ootae  In  duty-free  and  tba 
ta  1M»  waa  doMblo  tiM  voIubm  at 
•eoB  that  Mr.  SuU-a  poiAttoo  li 
Is  furtbar  forufiad  bj   tho  faM 
w  And  tbal  tbo 
iinaa  iPweMia    11  pereeat  la 
a^ofrMHMBt  oouatm 
it  bo  that  Mr.  Bull   la  right  wh< 
Biantii  ara  aeewMry  to  glva  tha 
port  ahoanafff    If 
not  ladieafea  It^  bsoatwe  la  IWI 
trSae  made  tha  baoi  Intpart  ahowlaf. 
Aa  a  atatter  of  faM.  awM  ot  tha 
a  daiy  are  eoametittva  i 
Kae|»  this  la  odnd  vhUa  I  «aU 
uadir  tha  Tariff  Aat  of  UM.  the 
ar  tlMt  of  the 
■mhortMd  to  redtMe 
ttam  alao  produoad  bf  ua. 
Itaa  with  our  eoii  of  produotloa. 
tadUKtry  aaa  fougtag  tha 
Uaa  by  a  tariff  rodoetioa 
spite  of   thli^   ve  flad  vmf  Um 
BO  aettoa  tahan  by  the 
perlad.  va  bmj  ooaetuda  that  our 
of  Ibw  aad  that  tha  tariff  rMkes 
for  prolactloa.    Why.  thaa.  la  then 
duM    thfm   tg 
UcOlarly  at  a 
oaa  tmis  rala 

Th«>  rHun  of  tha 
la  both  latan 
tho  itotiattcal  lawlt  la 

3£f  attonfWi  lo  aU  of  tha 
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have  trade  agreements,  be- 
high   protectionist   policy 
the  present  break-down  of 
relationships.     LiCt  us  eaam- 
that  our  Import  duties  are 
and  thxu  wrecked  world 


of  Commerce  figures  tndl- 

flgures  reached  a  point  closer 

In  other  words,  after 

less  expense  to  themselves 


indlcatea  a  more  realistic  view  of 

calls  attention  to  the  rising 

rAovementa.  direct  Oovemaient 

fluetuning  currencies,  new  foreign 

eftabllahed  tndusuiea,  currvncy 

ive  imagination  to  attribute 

]^lcy 

political  and  social  prea- 

tolietee  which  normally  wnuld 

upon  the  fact  that  Britain 

tbttPdaat  Bow  of  goods  to  lu 

ofoiparatlvely  email  aariculturv 

domtaUine.    Why  blame  our 


the  faet  that  in  attempts  to 

trade  prtooa,  paper  cumncy 

Taaoleo  depreciating  steadily 

iltuatlon,  because  for  6  jreara 

■d  our  prtooi  and  produotion 

he  Department  of  Cominerce. 

and  produotloa  eoeu  in  lu 

situation  la  an  indlctaient 

oat  latar, 

he  Departmoat  of  Ooeuaerce 

of  our  reputattoB  aa  a  high- 

the  larger  proportloa  of  our 

the  volume  of  tree  imports 

duttahle  tmportsr    It  would 

too  ttrong.    Tbm  ooaelaelon 

after  SH    Toare  of  trade 

from  tho  trade  egieeoient 

|1M7  over   IWd;   whUe  tboee 

M  paroent.     Can 

ha  atya  that  trade  agree- 

eeimtrles  a  better  Im- 
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tipoB  Which  we  laapoee 
with  doaaeotle  prodiueta. 
attaattan  to  the  tact  that. 
Tariff  Ooramlartoa  upoa  ita 
it  or  any  person  adveraely 
the  tariff  upon  any   laVKirt 
prloe  waa  o«t  of 
la  other  words,  it  Amwican 
tt  eouM  be  brought  into 
toralga   oompetltton.     In 
efiaplainu  aad   eocaparatlTely 
8o  apparently  over  this 
prloee  were  not  out 
no  higher  than  neoeseary 
any  pressnt  ooeaalon  ta  ra- 
ta   or    otherwise,    par- 
deep  la  a  program  which 
and  prloea. 
U  aa  disclosed  by  statisUca 
because  wheaever 
Qovsnuasat  spologlsta  and 
own  sutletka  "^'^^n*}^  by 
'  faotoca. 


Nevertheless,  let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  statistics.  Let  us  see 
how  our  agncultural  surplus  has  been  liquidated  by  the  treaties. 
In  1934  we  exported  «902.0OO0<W  of  products  of  agricultural  origin 
and  in  the  same  year  imported  $1,100,000,000  of  exports  of  agri- 
cultural origin.  We  were  $187,000,000  in  the  red.  In  1937  oiir 
exDcrts  of  similar  product.s  waa  $1,000,000,000  and  our  Imports 
t2'0O0,00O.0OO,  leaving  us  $1,000,000,000  in  the  red  on  our  agricul- 
tural exchange  In  1934  our  competitive  agricultural  exports  were 
$787,000,000  and  in  1937,  $733,000,000.  We  were  a  little  worse  olT 
after  4  years  In  1934  our  competitive  agricultural  Imports  were 
$419,000,000  and  in  lLi37,  $868,000,000  We  thus  find  that  during 
4  years,  part  of  the  time  with  trade  agreements  In  operation,  the 
American  farmer  had  progressively  less  of  the  foreign  market  and 
the  foreign  farmer  progressively  more  of  the  American  market. 
During  this  .same  time  we  had  been  blandly  following  the  planned 
scarcity  program  at  an  almost  incredible  expense  to  ovir  taxpayers. 
Recall  again  the  theory  that  the  trade  agreements  are  to  operate, 
according  to  the  authorities,  to  increase  our  Imports,  thus  giving 
the  Importer  money  to  buy  our  goods  and  to  bring  Imports  and 
exfHDrts  into  better  balance 

What  happened''  In  1937  we  exported  to  trade-agreement  coun- 
trlf?8  40  percent  mere  than  In  1936;  to  non-trade-agreement  coun- 
tries we  exported  only  33  percent  more. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  imports  from  trade-agreement 
countries  Increased  only  18  percent  in  1937.  while  Imports  from  the 
non-trade-agr«?ement  countries  Increased  34  percent. 

These  figures  apparently  mean  that  trade  agreements  operated  to 
make  us  more  of  a  creditor  Nation,  and  that  where  there  were  no 
trade  agreements,  Importa  and  exports  tended  to  balance. 

Thus  these  InternationaJ  contracts  proceeded  to  operate  exactly 
contrary  to  Mr    Hull's  theory 

I  admit  that  the  use  of  aggregate  figures  Is  dangerous.  However. 
I  GO  use  them  because  the  analysis  of  separate  items  led  to  hope- 
less confusion  In  checking  them  one  discovers  that  where  we 
exjKirted  both  to  trude-anri'>'ment  and  non-trade-agrfement  coun- 
tries, exports  would  increHse  to  some  and  decrease  to  other  trade- 
agirement  countries,  with  the  same  thing  true  of  the  non-trade 
nationa.  The  Increaae  seenu'd  to  be  in  many  Instances  about 
equally  divided  b«»twren  thr  two  clusies  of  countries.  All  of  this 
indlcatea  the  presrnce  of  outside  factora  which  were  unpredictable 
and  beyond  our  conuol. 

Thai  theae  factum  were  present  logically  leada  to  other  ponsldera- 
tlona  On  the  avernifo  nboul  Ba  to  1)4  ptsrtrni  of  the  goods  which 
we  produce  are  sold  rijihi  hrr*'  at  home,  8  or  7  prcent  Abroad 

l^)^  fc'veral  yenm  thia  domeMtlc  market  has  W^n  a  tremendous 
ftn«l  unsolviKl  problem  ThtMiries  Imve  been  tried  and  abandoned. 
They  werr  llkv  dandcllnna.  in  that  when  1  dl««  10  aeem  to  •pring 
»ip  In  Its  place  All  of  th««m  wvrc  rtirtK-ied  to  the  general  propo- 
sition that  the  road  to  (Huisuiner  prf>»jv»rlty,  and  reiultlng  produo- 
ticn  proaperlly,  waa  paved  with  ruinji  r^\ct*.  rising  wagea,  ahortor 
hours.  reatricKKl  prrxluction,  high  taxea  for  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  other  propo«ition«  Tlu»  national  debt  hM  Increased 
about  $1«,000,W)0,000  and  will  bo  a  lien  and  load  upon  national 
ln(«me  for  years  A  Oovernment  mechanism  has  sprung  up  which 
is  and  will  be  tremendously  expensive  The  whole  aeheme  not 
only  consciously  but  inevitably  is  reflected  in  rising  costs  of 
pnxluctlon, 

In  the  fare  of  this  by  trade  agreements  we  are  to  increase  our 
sales  In  the  world  market.  There  we  must  compete  on  price  and 
quality.  SenUment  and  International  fraternity  have  little  effeot 
Therefore,  the  traveaty  of  the  whole  thing  Is  that  it  places  us 
in  the  position  of  attempting  to  increase  a  highly  competitive 
wcrld  business  by  raising  our  costs  of  production  and  priees.  Wa 
cant  do  both.  Either  our  domestic  policy  is  wrong  or  our  new 
trade  agreement  policy  la  a  waste  of  time.  This  conflict  ezeusss 
a  dlgreeslon  to  comment  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  told  that  our 
domeetlc  market  has  not  even  been  scratched.  One  school  of 
thought,  as  exemplified  by  the  administration,  attempts  by  the 
pumping  of  money  into  a  shaky  system  and  the  raising  of  the  cash 
Inixme  of  the  consumer  to  remedy  a  bad  situation.  The  other 
school,  hopelessly  outnumbered  and  unofficial,  bellevee  In  the 
lowering  of  prices  and  production  costs  to  reach  a  larger  domestlo 
market,  thus  generating  volume  which  will  generate  profits.  The 
official  theory  is  absolutely  in  conflict  with  our  new  foreign-trade 
theory.  The  unofficial  theory,  which  officialdom  will  not  reooa- 
nlue.  Is  very  consistent  with  It. 

Before  we  make  any  grandloee  attempts  to  gamer  world  trada. 
we  had  better  determine  and  settle  upon  oiu-  domestic  policy. 

Another  angle  requires  that  wo  consider  that  In  the  last  few 
yews  there  has  been  an  enormotis  indiistrlal  development  In  coun- 
tries where  the  cost  of  production  is  low.  Abandon  the  idea  that 
American  genius  and  American  equipment  is  so  superior  that 
none  can  compete.  Foreign  countries  have  taken  the  best  that 
our  geniuses  could  produce  in  nuichlnery  and  production  methods 
and  have  combined  it  with  cheap  labor  and  low  coeU  to  compete 
with  lis  both  in  world  and  domestic  nvarketa  at  prices  which  we 
hsve  been  unable  to  meet.  Yet  like  Don  Quixote  we  are  now  de- 
termined to  go  forth  and  battle  these  competitors,  uaing  for  our 
weapon  a  hlgh-cost-of-productlon  policy 

Not  only  that,  we  are  entering  Into  flxed-term  trade  agreements. 
retiiKlng  tariffs  at  a  time  when  these  low-cost  newly  Industrlal- 
telQg  countries  are  making  somewhat  successful  Inroads  In  our 
domestic  markets.  This  does  not  seem  to  make  sense.  Perhaps 
It  Is  weU  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  these  trade 
tiratlee    contain    the    most-favored-natlon    clause.    Thla 
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that,  If  we  make  a  concession  on  wheat  to  Canada,  the  same  con- 
cession operates  In  favor  of  other  wheat  countries.  If  we  make 
a  concession  on  whisky  to  Canada,  other  whisky-producing  coun- 
tries receive  the  same  treatment  automatically 

While  we  do  not  presently  have  trade  agreements  with  these 
newly  Industrialized  low-cost  countries,  nevertheless  they  have  the 
benefit  of  any  reductions  and  are  furnished  an  additional  tempta- 
tion to  take  a  crack  at  the  American  market.  It  seems  unwise  to 
reduce  rates  for  a  fixed  term  at  a  time  when  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
who  the  new  competitors  will  be.  In  what  products  they  will  com- 
pete, and  the  prices  at  which  they  will  be  able  to  produce.  Agam, 
we  all  know  that  the  world  as  a  whole  is  In  a  chaotic  condition 
almost  without  parallel.  In  some  InBtances  protection  and  selling 
policies  and  Industrial  profits  are  controlled  by  the  Government. 
National  hates  are  rife,  exchange  Is  unsettled  and  currencies  fluc- 
tuate, war  threatens,  and  the  future  is  unpredictable.  Yet  we 
would  attempt  to  base  Ein  ever-increasing  portion  of  our  dome&tic 
economy  upon  this  shifting,  unstable  foundation.  These  things, 
according  to  the  officials,  have  already  played  havoc,  which  can 
only  be  multiplied  by  the  pursuance  of  our  present  policy.  It  is 
like  building  a  housa  upon  the  river  bank  which  has  already  been 
badly  undercut  by  the  current. 

I  submit  that  we  shall  continue  to  buy  and  foreign  nations  con- 
tinue to  sell  those  things  which  we  need  and  do  not  produce. 
Foreign  nation,s  will  continue  to  buy  and  we  to  sell  the  materials 
and  products  which  they  caniiot  acquire  elsewhere,  irrespective  of 
tariffs,  and  they  will  further  buy  only  those  competitive  Items  upon 
which  we  can  equal  or  better  the  world  In  price  or  quality.  The 
feet  that  the  Import  duties  on  our  eipxarts  are  reduced  by  trade 
agreements  does  not  Improve  our  competitive  position  as  long  as 
we  adhere  to  the  most-favored-natlon  policy. 

The  world  markets  are  cold-blooded  and  competitive  and  are  not 
sentimental  and  fraternal.  Aa  long  as  we  can  produce  better  goods 
at  lower  prices  we  are  going  to  sell.  Irrespective  of  tariffs.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  going  to  sell  domestic  products  In  our  markets 
only  so  long  as  the  tariff  equalises  the  low  production  costs  In 
these  growing  Industrial  countries.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe 
that  aa  long  as  our  present  recovery  program  prevails  It  la  better  to 
buy  our  own  light  bulbs  protected  by  tariff  from  the  competition  of 
ao-cents-per-day  labor. 

The  trade  agreements  were  to  create  a  better  rclatlonahlp  among 
the  various  branchea  of  American  agriculture,  Industry,  etc.  lu 
preparing  thla  paper  there  cams  to  light  agonised  walla  from  agri- 
culture. lurob<*r,  wool,  dairy  products,  ahoea,  gloss,  hothouse  vege- 
tshleH,  potatoea,  manganeae.  whisky,  textUei,  and  others  which  Z 
now  foraet  I  found  edltorlnls  in  paper*  In  Induatrlal  center*  chid- 
ing  the  farmer*  against  aponsoring  a  lower  tariff  policy  and  warning 
ihfm  that  this  would  cut  their  own  market,  If  this  la  evidence  of 
better  undemtandlng,  the  nations  of  Surope  are  in  complete  accord, 

Fy^r  a  final  summing  up,  It  would  appear  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment.  in  promoting  and  developing  the  pittgram.  st  least  In  Its 
public  utterances,  has  Ignored  realttlN, 

Second  Thit  altogether  undeserved  blame  has  been  placed  upoa 
the  American  tariff  policy  in  view  of  the  evidence. 

Third  That  our  world-wide  beneficence  li  apt  to  prove  very 
expenatve  at  a  time  when  our  own  resources  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly limited. 

Fourth  That  the  program  has  done  lee*  than  nothing  for  ex- 
pensive, unwieldy,  and  stubborn  agricultural  surpluaea. 

Fifth.  That,  as  far  aa  statlatloa  show,  instead  of  bringing  a  oloeer 
balance  between  exports  and  imports,  this  result  has  been  more 
closely  approximated  in  the  case  of  countrlee  where  the  trade 
agreements  were  not  In  effect. 

Sixth  That  our  domestic  economic  policy  is  entirely  Inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  the  trade  agreements  and  world  market  com- 
petition. 

Seventh.  That  an  attempt  to  base  a  larger  portion  of  otir  domes- 
tic economy  upon  the  foundation  of  a  shifting,  uiutable,  chaotic, 
and  unpredictable  world  situation  Is  foolhardy. 

Klghtli.  That  It  renders  us  more  vulnerable  to  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping low-cost  Indiutrlal  nations:   and 

Lastly,  that  fundamentally  It  Is  difficult  to  attribute  to  the  tariff 
the  responsibility  for  thia  unfavorable  favorable  trade  balance, 
unless  we  wish  to  abandon  the  general  policy  of  the  protective 
tariff. 

In  conclusion  I  will  quote  from  the  impassioned  utterances  of 
two  Representatives  at  Washington,  which  were  poeelbly  never 
made,  but  which,  at  least,  were  printed  In  the  Cohciubb8ioi«ai. 
RxcoRs:  "How  Is  It  poasltile  for  American  manufacttirers  and 
farmers  to  pay  yiljher  wages,  work  shorter  hours,  and  support  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  still  compete  in  both  the  domestic 
and  foreign  markets,  when  the  products  of  other  countries  are 
produced  at  lower  wages,  longer  hours,  and  imder  lower  living 
conditions?" 

Second.  "Yes,  B4r.  Chairman;  when  the  German  masses  take  back 
their  liberty,  when  the  Italian  people  reassert  their  Independence, 
when  the  multitudes  of  Russia  throw  off  the  bitter  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, when  the  Japanese  lay  aside  their  world-domination  ambi- 
tions, the  minds  of  the  world  may  be  'softened  toward  peace.' 
But  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  man  or  any  woman  In  this  Hotise 
that  If  we  are  to  purchase  this  'saner  attitude  toward  international 
relations'  by  these  reciprocal-trade  agreements  that  the  markets 
of  America  will  have  become  exhausted,  the  wage  earners  of 
America  will  be  workless,  and  the  farmers  of  Aioerlca  will  be 
destitute  long  before  this  Utopia  is  achieved." 


Wage  and  Hour  Biil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  16,  1938 


AMENDICENTS  TO   BE  OFFERED  BY  MR.   DIB3 


Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill: 

Page  53,  line  21.  after  the  word  "hire",  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Provided,  however.  That  overtime  employment  shall  only  bs 
permitted  In  the  case  of  emergency  work  which  shall  mean  any 
work  necessary  for  the  protection  or  preservation  of  life  or  health, 
for  the  prevention  of  damage  to  property,  or  for  maintenance  or 
rejjalr  of  property  or  equipment,  or  made  necessary  In  the  due 
course  and  conduct  of  production  and  to  avoid  undue  disruption 
of  btislness. 

Page  53,  after  line  21,  Insert  new  section  to  be  known  aa 
Section  5  (a),  as  follows: 

Bxc.  6  (a).  Notwlthstandliig  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  8, 
upon  application  to  the  Bute  labor  oonunlssioner  or  other  BUta 
oiBcial  designated  by  Bute  law  (or  to  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  case  there  Is  no  State  labor  conunlssloner  or  other 
State  official  designated  by  law)  of  the  Bute  in  which  the  industry 
is  situated,  by  any  employer  subject  to  thU  act.  and  after  publlo 
hearing  and  proper  thowiiui,  the  State  labor  conunlssloner,  or 
other  StaU  official  dealgiutted  by  SUU  law  (or  the  United  BUtss 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  caae  there  li  no  State  labor  commlsslonsr 
or  other  State  omcial  designated  by  State  law)  shsU  establish  a 
uluimum  wage  rate  leas  than  ttxat  provided  in  ssouon  4  but  not 
less  thnu  aa  cents  an  hour,  or  s  utaxlmum  workweek  mors  ihaa 
that  provided  in  soctiuni  ft  but  not  more  than  U  hours  in  any 
one  week  with  respect  to  such  industry  if  such  action  is  JusUftsd 
by  the  following  olrcumatanoss :  (l)  The  oost  of  living;  (8)  the 
wages  paid  by  empluyera  who  voluntarily  maintain  raasooabU 
wage  standards  In  similar  occupations;  (3)  the  wages  sstablished 
in  BlmUat  ocoupstiont  through  collective  labor  sgreamsnta  nsgo- 
listed  between  employers  and  employass  by  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing:  (4)  local  sconomio  conditions;  (fti  the  rel- 
ative ccet  of  transporting  goods  from  polnta  of  produouoa  to 
consuming  marketa;  («)  the  reasonable  value  of  the  servioe*  ren- 
der«(l;  (7)  dlffcircncss  in  unit  cosU  of  manufacturing  ocoaaloiMd 
by  varying  local  natural  resources,  operating  conditions  or  othsr 
factors  entering  Into  the  cost  of  production:  <8)  ths  hours  a< 
employmsut  observed  by  employers  who  voluntarily  maintain 
reasonable  maximum  workweeks  in  similar  oooupaUons;  («)  tha 
hours  of  employment  established  in  similar  occupations  through 
collective  labor  agreemenU  negotiated  by  the  employars  and  sm- 
ployees  by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing;  and  (10)  tho 
number  of  pers<^ns  seeking  employment  in  the  occupation  to  ba 
subject  to  the  maxlmimi  workweek. 

Such  hearing  shall  be  reported  by  an  official  reporter  aad 
the  entire  record  of  such  hearing,  together  with* ths  ordar  of  ths 
Stata  labor  commissioner,  or  other  Btata  olBolai  dsstgnatod  by 
Stata  law,  Hhall  then  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  oC 
the  United  States.  Upon  reoelpt  of  this  record  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  United  Statse  Is  hereby  authorlaed  to  ravaras  or 
modify  the  order  of  the  Stata  Isbor  oommissloner,  or  othsr  Btata 
official,  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  finds  that 
such  order  Is  contrary  to  the  facta  as  adduced  at  ths  hearing. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Stata  that  does  not  have  a  Stata 
labor  commissioner,  or  other  State  ofBdal  dsslgxtated  by  law, 
then  until  such  time  as  such  State  designates  a  proper  off>ia|  ths 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  all  i^tpUoa- 
tlona  provided  for  herein  and  conduct  the  hearlzigs  herein  pro- 
vided for  either  in  person  or  through  soma  dsputy  labor  commis- 
sioner designated  by  the  Secretaiy  d.  Labor  of  the  United  Statsa. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  ths  receipt  of  the  record  of 
any  hearing  before  the  Stata  labor  oommlaskmer  or  other  Stata 
official  designated  by  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United 
States  shall  issue  an  order  either  affirming,  reversing,  or  modifying 
the  order  of  the  State  labor  oommtssioner,  or  other  State  f'^if^S^. 
and  such  order,  when  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States,  shall  supersede  the  order  of  the  BUta  labor  cosn- 
mlBsloner,  or  other  Stata  official,  who  shall  Immediately  change 
his  order  to  comply  with  the  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  United  States:  Prcrvided,  however.  That  the  order 
issued  by  the  Stata  labor  commissioner,  or  other  State  official, 
shall  be  effective  until  such  time  aa  same  is  reversed  or  m^<*>i!rfl 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  Statea. 
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(d     Any  pinion  aggiieTcd  by  an    irdcr  Inued  by  the  S»cr«t&r7 


of  Liibor  of  the  United  State*  under 

tlm«  obtain  a  review  of  »uch  order 

of  appeals  for  the  circuit  tn  wtUcb  la  iltuatMl  his  principal  place 

of  b  Msinesa,  or  In  the  Court  of  Apjieala  of  the  United  States  for 

the    3t5trtct  of  Columbia,   a   vrttteii   petition  praying   that  such 

order  be   modlfl«d  or  aet  aalde  In  ^hole  or  in  part.     A  copy 

auch    petition   ahall   forthirith   be 

then  upon  the  Secretary  ahall  oerUfji 

acripi  of   the  record   upon   wblch   the   order   complained   of   was 

enteted.     Upon  the  flllnc  of  auclx  tnjiaerlpt  such  court  shall  have 

exclusive  JurtadlcUon  to  afBnn.  or.  1:    It  la  not  In  accordance  with 

law   u>  modify  or  aet  aaUto,  such  on  er  In  whole  or  In  part. 

Judgnoent  or  decree  of  the  court  ah  til  be  flnai  subject  to  review 

as   jjrovkted    In  aecUona   230   and   ^tO   of   the   Judicial   Code,   aa 

amended    (U.   B.  C    1994  ed..   title 

ci:)m!Qencement   of   prnfoedlnc*   unAr   this   subsection  ahall   not. 

unlMM  specifically  ordered  by  the  ofuit,  operate  as  a  stay  of  tlie 

Becriftary'B  order. 

Piues  53  and  54:  Strike  oat  a$  of  section  8  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

cum:  nerce 


sections  4  and  5  may  at  any 

by  filing  In  the  circuit  court 


of 

^rred   on   the   Secretary,   and 

and  file  In  the  court  a  tran- 


Sic  6.  Any  industry  affecting 
any  iz^ustry  whoae  aetlTltlea  are  Nallon 
Which  la  dependent  for  Ita  ezlitonce 
Mle«t  of  goods  in  cntnmerce  and  upofi 
or  ( 0 )  where  the  relation  ot  such 
subtttanttal 


is  hereby  declared  to  be 

-wide  In  their  scope,  or  (b) 

upon  substantial  purchases  or 

transportation  In  oommerce. 

to  commerce  Is  cloee  and 


Industry 


Page  54.  lines  19  to  26:  Strike 
new  section,  which  shall  read  as 


oit 


all  of  section  7  and  insert 
[ollows: 


heirlng 


aec:lons 


Sir.  7.  Par  the  purpose  of  any 
(a)  of  this  act.  the  provisions  of 
attendance  of  wltneeses  and  the  production 
documents)   of  the  Federal  Trade 
le.   1914.  as  ameiuled  (U.  8.  C.  1034 
are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the 
of  tbe  State  labor  commlsslnner,  or 
by  Iiw  (or  In  case  there  la  no  Stat^ 
State  C!<ftr1al.  then  the  Secretary  of 


proTtded  for  !n  section  5 

0  axMl  10  (relatint;  to  the 

of  books,  papers,  and 

i^unmlsslon  Act  of  September 

ed..  title  15,  sees.  49  and  50) 


Jfulsdlctlon.  powers,  and  duties 
other  State  official  designated 
labor  commissioner  or  other 
I|abor  ot  the  United  States). 


Pitge  55 :  Strike  out  an  of  sectlcp 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 


9.  on  pages  55,  56,  and  57, 
following: 


oonm  ksBtcimr. 


Stkte 


and 


atMl 


Sac.  9.  (a)  The  State  labor 
dca>|(nat«d  by  law  (or  In  case  any 
then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  the 
repr  seentatlTee,    may    Investigate 
wagi!s.  hours,  and  other  conditions 
any  Industry  subject  to  this  ad 
piacts  and  such  records  (and  make 
question  such  employees,   and 
practicea.  or  matters  as  he  may 
determine  whether  any  person  has 
or  which  may  aid  in  the  enforcement 

(t>)  With  the  consent  and  cooperyii 
with  the  administration  of  State 
mlMtoner.  or  other  State  oOdal  desl 
that  has  no  such  ofBetal  then  the 
Statea) ,  may  far  the  purpoee  of 
act  utlUas  the  set  vices  of  State  an< 
ployeee.  and.  notwithstanding  any 
bane  such  State  and  local  agencies 
rendered  for  such  purposes. 

(r)   Brery  cmplo^rer  subject  to  tbl 
order  shall  make.  keep,  and 
employed  by  him  and  of  the 
and  practlcee  at  employment 
such  reeorda  tar  such  periods  of  tbn  i 
therefrom  to  the  State  labor 
dealcnatcd  by  law  (or  in  any  State 
official  then  to  the  Secretary  of  ~ 
shall  prsacrlbe  by  ngulatlfm  or  order 
the  enforocment  at  th«  provlsloos  at 
orders 


aid 

maintained 


*'*'"*»**»  ssloner 


Page  69.  lines  14  to  16:  Strike 
Pige  61.  after  Hue  5.  tnaert 
known  as  section  14  (a) ,  and 


SBC   14. 


(a)  Any  (wtaoD  tn  any 
or  MMnpt  to  eeade  tbi 
creatung  ehargc«  for  housing,  fuel, 
employees,  or  who  tfnU  dseresas  tbs 
now  reeatvtng  In  saBPsw  at  the  mtnlE^i 
in  ortfsr  to  oOHt  the  tacreaas  tn  the 
than  the  Btntmum  prorldsd  tn  this 
tbs  vtolattcm  of  this  act.  and  upon 
aooordanaa  with  tb»  proTlaians  ot 


PDge  61.  after  Bxie  14,  insert 
known  as  seedon  15  (a> : 

ate  15.  (a)  Any  employer  mdar 
with  the  union  of  his  employeea 
lo  and  shorter  maximum  hours 


or  other  State  ofBclal 

does  not  have  such  official. 

Utilted  States) .  or  his  desi^ated 

gather    data   regarding    the 

practices  of  employment  in 

may  enter  and  Inspect  such 

such  transolptions  thereof), 

such  facts,   conditions. 

necessary  or  approprlaite  to 

any  provision  of  this  act, 

of  the  precisions  of  this  act. 

on  of  State  agencies  charged 

laws  the  State  labor  oom- 

I  nated  by  law  (or  tn  any  State 

of  Lalxn-  of  the  Utolted 

out  the  i»OTlsians  of  this 

local  agencies  and  thetr  em- 

provlslon  of  law.  may  relm- 

thelr  employees  for  services 


anl 


Invert  Igate 
de<  m 
vliilated 


laior 


8(  aretary 
carr  ring 
an<    loi 

otl  ler 


proTlslons  of  this  act  or  any 

such  records  of  the  ptfsons 

hours,  azKl  other  conditions 

by  him,  and  ahall  preserve 

and  shall  make  !;uch  reports 

or  other  State  cAclal 

;hat  doee  not  have  such  State 

of  the  United  States)   as  he 

IS  neceaaary  or  appropriate  for 

this  act  or  the  regulatkms  or 


dot  all  of  subsection  1. 
tew  section,  which  shall  be 
which  shall  read  as  follows: 


•Uta  sabjeet  to  this  act  who 

provlstons  of  this  act  by  In- 

and   lights  fumldked  to  his 

of  any  of  his  employees 

priTVlded  In  this  act 

of  thoae  who  receive  leas 

UU.  ahaU  tM  deemed  gultty  of 

c  30Tletlon  ahall  be  punished  in 

•ettlon  14. 


iiew  section,  which  shall  be 


ecdleetlTe-bargalnlng  eonltract 

pboTldlng  for  higher  minimum 

sliall  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 


vifi'or.s  of  this  act  as  tn  riir  employes  covered  by  such  agreement 
nrd  insofar  as  tho  agreement  rovers  hours  and  wages.  Any  em- 
ployer who  voluntarily  maintains  higher  minimum  wages  and 
sh,rii'r  maximum  hcu.-s  shall  be  fxempied  from  the  provisions  of 
this  act  as  to  cmployei-s  who  receive  higher  minimum  wages  and 
work  shorter  maximum  hours. 


National  Progressives  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  16.  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  PHILIP  P.  LA  POLLETTE.  GOVERNOR  OP 
WISCONSIN.  BEFORE  THE  CONFERENCE  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
PROGRESSIVES  OF  AMERICA,  HELD  IN  MADISON.  WIS,  ON 
APRIL  38.    193S 


Mr.  GEHRMANN,  Mr.  Spealcer.  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  a  few  days  ago  by  Governor  La  PoUette,  of  Wis- 
consin: 

All  over  the  world  principles  for  which  Americans  have  fought 
aad  died  are  under  attack.  Since  the  close  of  the  World  War  those 
who  believe  In  the  democratic  way  have  been  retreating.  Unless 
something  Is  done,  and  that  quickly,  the  retreat  may  become  a 
rcut. 

It  Is  a  fatal  mistake  to  assume  that  millions  of  Intelligent  people 
willingly  desert  the  ways  cf  freedom.  They  do  so  only  because. 
confused  and  desperate,  they  .see  no  other  way. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  of  necessity  we  must  be  united 
upon  a  well-thcught-out  plan  of  action,  it  Is  now.  If  there  was 
e:er  a  time  when  clear  head.?  and  stout  hearts  are  In  demand,  It  Is 
now.     Yet  In  no  period  were  people  more  confused  than  now. 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  American  way  of  life  Is  that  men 
and  women  on  the  farm.  In  the  factory,  the  shop,  the  office,  the 
s<:hool.  and  the  heme  understand  the  broad  questions  of  policy 
tliat  guide  their  S^1te  and  Nation.  That  is  what  Jefferson  meant 
when  he  wrote  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  principle 
that  "governments  derive  their  ]ust  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed";  that  is  what  Lincoln  meant  when  he  spoke  of  "gov- 
e-nment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people":  that  le 
what  Robert  M  La  Fo!leU»  meant  when  he  said,  "the  will  of  the 
people  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land  " 

HXABT    OP    DEMOCSACT 

The  heart  of  American  democracy  Is  that  men  and  women  who 
live  under  the  laws  and  pollctcs  of  a  government  have  the  ultinaate 
rght  to  decide  what  thoe^e  laws  and  those  policies  shall  be. 

If  men  and  women  are  confused  and  bewildered,  they  cannot  form 
strong  convictions  aiid  make  intelligent  decisions.  They  are  in 
a  fog.  They  have  no  sense  of  direction.  They  do  not  know  where 
to  go  or  what  to  do.  No  wonder  that  Amer.cans  grimly  set  their 
Jiiws  as  they  watch   democracies  across   the   world  crximble. 

The  rise  of  dictators,  the  destruction  cf  democracy,  and  the 
sT)ecter  of  another  World  War  have  one  underlying  catise — the  fail- 
ure to  produce  enough  real  wealth  to  support  a  sectire  and  high 
standard  of  living. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  llhistratlon:  See  an  average  family  at  the 
evening  supper  table.  The  father  has  a  Job.  He  Is  earning  a  llv- 
liig.  There  Is  plenty  of  food  on  the  table.  The  parents  urge  the 
children  to  eat  freely  what  is  spread  before  them.  There  is  a  secure 
and  happy  atmosphere  in  tiie  home. 

Now  the  scene  changes:  The  father  has  Irst  his  Job — perhaps 
his  farm.  The  fanuly  supplies  begin  to  run  low.  What  happens 
t;-ien?  The  father  and  mother  are  obliged  to  use  parental  dis- 
cipline to  see  that  what  there  Is.  Is  divided  with  some  degree  of 
fiimees  among  those  at  the  family  table.  You  and  I  know  from 
etperlence  that  that  Is  what  happens  to  families  when  there  is 
not  enough  to  go  around. 

NATION    LIKK    A    TAMILT 

Apply  that  same  Illustration  to  a  nation.  Then  we  understand 
what  causes  dictatorships  to  rise  and  democracies  to  fall  For  a 
nation  Is  like  a  family.  If  there  Is  plenty  to  go  around,  there  Is 
siKTurity,  happiness,  and  tolerance  throughout  the  Nation.  But 
when  there  Is  not  enough,  people  reluctantly  turn  to  some  public 
authority,  which,  like  the  parent,  U5es  its  control  to  divide  what 
tliere  Is.  But  dividing  or  sharing  wealth  is  not  a  solution  for  either 
tiie  family  or  the  Nation. 

American  freedom  Is  rooted  in  American  abundance.  To  retain 
t2iat  freedom  we  must  keep  our  human  and  natural  resoxzrces  har- 
nessed m  producUve  work:.    Religious  liberty,  political  Uberty,  eco- 
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nomlc  liberty — these  liberties  that  have  made  America  the  land  of 
<H}portimity — are  like  the  superstructure  at  a  building.  It  Is  futUe 
to  try  saving  the  upper  stories  when  dry  rot  is  attacking  the 
foundation  timbers. 

In  this  critical  period  In  oiu-  own  and  In  world  history,  people 
need  to  work  out  an  understandable  program  to  which  allegiance 
can  be  given;  an  allegiance  not  bought  by  favor  or  secured  by  fear, 
an  allegiance  flowing  from  deep  and  profotind  conviction.  We  need 
also  to  develop  a  leadership  which  wrlll  act  on  this  conviction. 

Conviction  of  this  kind  cannot  be  founded  on  fine  spun  theories 
unrelated  to  the  common-sense  lessons  of  dally  living.  It  must 
grow  out  of  experience  with  life  as  man  Uvee  It.  Therefore,  our 
choice  doee  not  necessarily  lie  between  so-called  capitalism  or 
socialism. 

ou>  ntoimBi  com 

Capitalism,  as  most  of  us  have  defined  It,  developed  very  natu- 
rally In  a  day  when  an  unexplored  frontier  was  alwwys  beckoning 
men  on  to  new  opportunities.  Por  unnumboed  centuries  "the 
course  of  empire  moved  westward."  Now,  In  our  time,  that  old 
course  of  empire  has  made  the  complete  circle  at  the  globe.  The 
old  frontier  that  challenged  the  adventtirous  spirit  of  our  ancestors 
Is  gone.  The  old  capitalistic  idea  wras  adapted  to  and  actually 
worked  well  when  individuals  had  free  access  to  luideveloped  natu- 
ral resources,  and  when  a  rapidly  growing  population  provided 
constantly  expanding  markets.  These  produced  an  ever-increasing 
demand  which  cfmtlnually  ab8<»-bed  the  production  of  agriculture 
and  of  Indtistry. 

The  passing  of  the  old  frontier  marked  the  end  of  the  old  capi- 
talism. No  longer  doee  It  {K-ovlde  expanding  markets  and  a  widen- 
ing demand  for  the  production  of  the  farm  and  the  factory.  This 
failure  of  demand  gives  us  the  notion  of  oversupply  which  has 
betrayed  so  many  into  thinking  that  we  have  overproduction. 

Those  who  honestly  but  mistakenly  seek  the  "good  old  days" 
with  the  cry  "restore  confidence"  make  a  fatal  mistake.  The 
capital  locked  up  within  our  financial  Institutions  is  not  Idle  be- 
cause ctf  fear  or  panic.  Capital  has  no  emotion.  Capital  goes  to 
work  when  It  sees  a  chance  to  earn  money.  If  there  ia  apparUi- 
nlty  to  make  money,  capital  wrlll  go  to  work  under  a  Roosevelt. 
Just  as  quickly  it  wrlll  remain  Idle  If  there  Is  no  chance  to  make 
money  under  a  Hoover.  Capital  Is  Idle  because  the  machinery  that 
kept  It  at  wn^rk  became  obsolete  with  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
frontier. 

SEES    NZW    nONTIER 

There  is  a  new  frontier  with  greater  and  mcxe  Umltleas  possibili- 
ties than  the  old.  The  new  frontier  Is  not  In  Asia  or  Africa.  It 
is  here  at  home.  The  investment  of  capital  In  the  past  created 
an  expanding  demand  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  factory. 
The  sound  investment  of  capital  will  agtdn  create  increasing 
demand  for  what  we  produce.  We  had  machinery  that  did 
this  Job  well  In  the  days  of  the  old  frontier.  We  have  not  yet 
provided  the  machinery  to  do  It  for  the  new  frontier.  In  this  sense 
old-fashioned  capitalism  Is  gone  forever. 

Neither  Is  socialism  a  wray  out.  It  Is  based  on  a  theory  that 
does  not  fit  America.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  those  concrete 
proposals,  such  as  the  public  ownership  and  control  of  money  and 
credit,  which  reactionaries  so  often  label  "socialism."  We  refer  to 
a  socialist  philosophy  that  proposes  to  reward  wrork  and  achieve- 
ment on  the  same  basis,  regardless  of  Individual  contribution. 
Experience  demonstrates  the  dangers  of  giving  "to  each  according 
to  his  needs"  rather  than  to  each  according  to  his  contribution. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  our  existing  Institutions 
provide  the  social  and  economic  justice  at  which  wre  all  aim.  But 
American  progress  has  come  not  from  pulling  people  down  the 
ladder  of  achievement  but  keeping  the  way  open  for  all  to  climb 
higher.  There  Is  a  vast  difference  betwwen  a  socialist  theory  of 
absolute  equality  and  the  American  principle  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  former  would  pull  achievement  dowm  to  the  level  of 
mediocrity;  the  latter  opens  the  way  for  ability  to  rise. 

The  life  of  the  htunan  race  depends  on  the  earth  Itself.  No 
human  institution  can  be  suooesBful  that  attempts  to  go  counter 
to  the  underlying  rales  of  Nature.  Nature  teaches  that  "the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire."  Nothing  gives  more  Immediate  rewards  for 
•kill,  courage,  and  intelligence,  and  nothing  brings  swrifter  punish- 
ment for  mistakes  than  the  forces  of  Nst^e  herself. 

SAME   KIND   or  PEOFUE 

The  old-fashioned  capitalist  falls  to  see  that  the  world  In  which 
we  live  has  changed.  Biany  Socialists  recognise  that  the  world  has 
changed,  but  fall  to  see  that  human  nature  has  not.  WhUe  the 
house  we  live  In  today  Is  different  from  that  of  our  fathers,  we  are 
still  the  same  kind  of  people.  Thus  neither  old-fashioned  capl- 
tellsm  nor  socialism  provide  real  alternatives  for  the  American 
people. 

Nor  does  either  fascism  or  communism  offer  a  way  out.  Both 
are  founded,  not  on  something  new  but  on  the  ancient  principle 
that  a  chosen  few — whether  from  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder — shall  make  the  decisions  and  rule  by  force. 

Autocratic  dictatorship  not  only  violate  every  principle  of  Ameri- 
canism; It  violates  the  best  teachings  of  the  htunan  race.  Throtigh 
long  experience  we  have  learned  that  progress  In  every  field  comes 
from  those  who  have  the  cotirage,  the  vision,  and  stamina  to  find 
new  and  better  ways  of  doing  the  world's  work. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  society  of  men  and  women  free  to  thini;  and 
to  act,  where  we  shall  have  the  right  to  tcy  new  ways,  cr  to  retain 


the  old — If  we  are  to  preserve  a  free  America,  then  It  la  clear 
beyond  all  doubt  that  neither  fascism  nor  communism  offer  the 
slightest  permanent  hope. 

Our  world  moves  toward  war,  chaos,  and  barbarism.  What  then 
are  we  to  do? 

While  many  of  us  out  here  have  long  felt  that  something  must 
be  done,  It  was  only  hum*n  to  hope  that  we  could  make  a  joint 
beginning  with  others  perhaps  better  situated.  We  gave  ev«ry 
encouragement  to  them,  and  went  on  waiting.  At  last,  within 
our  obvious  limitations,  a  beginning  has  been  mads. 

MABXED  OUT  COtnKBB 

Extending  over  many  months  thousands  of  us.  In  small  grmipa. 
met  here  and  elsewhere.  So  far  as  I  know  never  before  have  so 
many  people  taken  counsel  together  upon  a  problem  of  this  kind. 
Average  men  and  women  from  every  walk  of  life  have  been  at 
grlj)s  with  this  decision.  After  mature  deliberation  these  men 
and  women,  individually  and  by  groups,  have  made  their  choice 
and  marked  out  the  course  we  are  to  follow.  Their  decision  Is 
practically  imanlmous.  In  due  course  the  written  decision  they 
made,  each  In  his  own  individual  way,  will  be  made  an  historical 
record. 

It  Is  their  decision  that  brings  us  here  tonight. 

This  is  iKtt  a  convention.  We  have  no  honors  to  bestow,  no 
favors  to  peaa  out.  no  sops  to  offer,  and  above  all,  tjo  personal 
fortunes  to  promote. 

In  our  fight  we  wrant  no  conscripts — only  volunteers  enrolled  for 
the  duration  of  the  war — be  it  long  or  short — men  and  women 
ot  sublime  faith  and  undaunted  courage — men  and  women  tested, 
winnowed  and  sifted  by  the  very  difHctilties  of  the  task  before  us. 

We  are  not  at  a  cross  road.  We  can  turn  to  capitalism  or  to 
socialism,  we  cannot  turn  to  fascism  or  to  commtinlsm.  We  are 
near  the  end  of  a  road.  The  time  has  come  when  a  new  trail 
must  be  biased — a  trail  that  wrlll  take  the  fundamental  teachings 
of  the  past  and  apply  them  to  the  modem  world  as  we  know  It. 

LOOK   AT   AMERICA 

Look  at  America:  We  occupy  6  percent  of  the  world's  area.  We 
have  about  7  percent  of  the  world's  population.  Under  normal 
conditions  we  have  consumed  about  one-half  of  the  world's  oof- 
fee,  half  of  Its  tin.  half  of  Its  rubber,  a  fifth  of  its  sugar,  two- 
thirds  of  its  silk,  a  third  of  Its  coaU  nearly  half  of  Its  pig  Iroo. 
half  of  its  copper  and  over  two-thirds  of  Its  crude  oil. 

We  operate  over  half  of  the  world's  telephone  and  telegraph; 
we  own  over  three-quarters  of  the  automobiles  and  a  third  of  the 
world's  railroads:  we  produce  stearly  three-fourths  of  the  oil,  over 
htJf  of  the  wheat  and  cotton,  the  lead  and  coal  of  the  world. 

We  dug  a  hole  in  Kentucky  in  which  to  hide  over  $12.000X)00.- 
000  In  gold,  over  half  of  the  wrorld's  monetary  metal.  We  have 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  banking  resovurces  and  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  otir  people  have  a  purchasing  power  greater  than  that 
of  the  500,000.000  people  of  Europe  and  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  billion  people  who  live  In  Asia. 

No  people  can  compare  writh  us  in  inventive  genius  or  capacity 
for  constructive  building.  Endowed  with  no  more  natural  re- 
sources and  raw  materials  than  possessed  by  other  great  T^^^k"*^ 
we  have  In  oiu*  relatively  short  tiiaXory  created  by  our  own  Indus- 
try and  genius  the  wrealthlest  Nation  on  earth. 

Yet,  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  10  years  still  in  a  deprewlon 
nearly  one  out  of  every  four  Uvlng  off  some  kind  of  relief.  Half 
our  pec^le  are  back  where  they  w^ere  In  1931.  and  the  country  la 
headed  for  ooadltiona  as  bad  or  worse  than  193S. 

WHT   IM  TROtTBLE? 

With  everything  we  need — skilled.  Industrious  people  and  enor- 
mous endowments  of  material  resources — why  are  we  in  trouUe? 
The  answer  Is  clear:  We  are  not  now,  and  we  have  not  been  dur- 
ing the  depression,  producii>g  enoi^h  to  support  the  American 
standard  of  living.  We  are  consuming  more  than  we  produce. 
Not  because  we  cannot  produce  amply  to  provide  for  all  otir 
people,  but  because  we  cannot  produce  even  enough  for  a  low 
standard  of  living  with  a  fifth  of  our  people  azvd  resouroes  kept 
out  of  production, 

Many  of  mb  see  America  divided  Into  thousands  of  different  en- 
terprises. We  see  the  individual  farmer,  businessman,  worker,  or 
corporation,  each  with  his  own  separate  set  of  books. 

Let  us  see  America  as  one  great  enterprise  with  one  set  of 
books.  If  we  do  this,  our  basic  pit>blem  stands  In  clearest  out- 
line. We  see  that  since  1929  the  United  States  as  a  whole— 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  business — has  been  operating  In  the 
red.  We  have  not  produced  enough  to  maintain  oxir  standard  of 
living.  We  dodge  the  issue  by  Juggling  the  books.  We  have 
mortgaged  over  a  third  of  our  total  private  and  public  resources. 
And  a  substantial  part  of  this  enormous  debt  represents  wealth 
that  has  been  used  up  or  worn  out. 

Dvulng  the  4  years  of  the  Hoover  administration  we  waited 
for  "prosperity  which  was  Just  around  the  comer."  As  we  waited, 
we  failed  to  produce  for  otir  normal  capacity.  We  lived  from  our 
accumulated  fat.  At  the  end  of  3  years  of  wralting,  private  busi- 
ness was  nearly  bankrupyt.  The  books  of  our  banks,  tnsuranot 
companies,  railroads,  and  thousands  of  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions were  "In  the  red." 

During  the  6  years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  we  tians- 
ferred  red  Ink  from  the  books  of  private  enterprise  to  tlM  book- 
keeping of  our  local.  State,  and  National  Oovernment. 
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Many  Jiirf»  corpormtlotw  h«ve  ioufhf 
tn    tbe    mistaken    bell«f    that    tbey   coi^d 
dlminiatitng  Tolume  of  busmsss.     Labor 
Mnu^  pittem  of  seeking  to  nuitntiiln 
c«e  tha*.  the  workeri'  real  prrmptrity  is 
come  ff.r  the  entire  year.     Under  the 
itavlf,  an  agricultural  program  foUowtni< 
been  tuToked  to  reduce  the  production 
taken   tieMef  that  high  price*  for  a 
ductlon  would  mean  proapenty  for  the 

We    have    ipcnt    ao    much    Uma 
wealth  that  we  have  lost  alght  of  the 
»hare  wealth  unloaa  w«  have  first 
to  &hare. 

We   have   tried   to  give   the    fanner 
a^lcultural    production.      We    have 
pncea  by  reatrlctlng  the  production  of 
We  have  tried  to  give  labor  high  wagei 
of  the   worker.     On  top  of  aU  thU  we 
able-bolled  men  and  women  from 
varloua  forma  of  made-work.     A  little 
answer,    leas   from   agriculture.   I 
and  lesa  from  labor  can  only  equal  I 
for  all. 

All  tlxla  has  been  baaed  upon  a 
tlcn.      Ifllllona    of    people    "Ill-fed. 
millions  of  people  with  only  the  bare 
ot  people  without  enough  clothe 
leu  wool;    miUlozis  of  people  without 
duced  lesa  wheat,  lesa  hogs,  leaa  beef, 
the    farma;    millions   of   people    wtthov 
paint,  shingles,  wire,  houae* — btlllona 
at  work  waiting  to  be  done  and  yet 
and  to  work  leaa. 
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founded  on  the  total  m- 
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the  same  fatal  course  has 
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inlshlng  vc*ume  of   pro- 
farmer. 

over  sharing  our 
fact  that  we  cannot 
enough  real   wealth 
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This    well-meant    but    futile 
Through  private  and  public  borrowing 
the  American  standard  of  living 
wealth  to  support  it.     We  approach 
mtich  longer  Ixtrrow  fcr  that  sort  of 

The  d.iy  of  reckoning  may  not  come 
cold.  Ineacapable  truth  stands  before  ui 
of  living  today   to  supported   by  an 
public  and  private  debt.    Rich  as 
caJculatlona  of  simple  arithmetic.     We 
American  way  of  life  by  mortgaging 
ccnscloualy  decide  to  solve  this  problei^ 
Will  bring  the  house  down  about  our 
upon  us. 

We  are  In  a  period  much  like  that 
War.     Then,  as  now,  we  faced  a 
as  now.  we  sought  to  compromise  and 
be  compromised  or  evaded.    The  tsstue 
riavc  labor.     Lincoln  summed  It  up  bj 
ainOnst  ttaelf  cannot  stand.     This 
and  half  free     •     •     •.-    sieve  labor  In 
labor  pulled  free  labor  down  to  the 
Ktactly  the  same  sense  a  free  nation 
prodiiettve  reeourees  at  work  and  the 
u  a  law  of  physics  the  lower  standan 
and  destroy  the  hlgbo'. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  statement  that 
half  at  wrirk  and  half  idle.    We  could  in 
order  of  things  with  a  tyrannical  Gove; 
held   In   subjection   by   force,   while   a 
luxury.    What  so  many  people  fail  to  si 
is  tneacapably  into-iroven  with  and  a 
BTtng 

Our  liberty  la  froazided  tn  our 
If  the  foundation  is  undermined  our 
mined.    The  only  way  out  is  by  putting 
bodied  people  at  wealth-producing 
can  we  be  tree  and  proeperous. 

EcncTS  Qunmo  vs 

TYiere  are   thoae  who  will   continually 
people  to  work — how  can  thia  be  done?' 
be  sattafVert.    They  expect  someone  to 
fccted  bluenrint  for  every  detail   ot 
20  yeaim.    They  bicker  so  much  over 
left  for  aettem. 

It  ts  one  thing  to  demand  clear  and 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  to  go.    It 
a  ooaapletcd  plan  for  tbe  highway 
Wawrl     Ttkeae  people  forget  the 
by  doUw."    We  know  the  truth  of  this 

Banambar  tbe  first  autonwhlles. 
ward  and  elumsy  tticy  were.    Suppose 
BoC  build  a  single  automobUe  until  you 
ftajom  for  a  pofeet  car."    Tliere  would  ~ 
tel^ltbaoea  or  tadloa.    It  ts  the  same  in 
WUfcmen's 
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have  sought  to  malntam 

wlthdut  producing  enough  real 

the  {Mint  wtiere  we  cannot 

en  erprise. 

this  year  or  next,  but  the 

The  American  standard 

enormous   mass   of   outworn 

is  we  cannot  escape  the 

cannot  long  maintain  the 

future.     If  we  do  not 

bard  Inescapable  reality 

%eads  and  force  a  decision 


wtilch   preceded  the  Civil 

profoxind  economic  Issue.     Then. 

evade  that  which  couJd  not 

ijhen  was  free  labor  against 

saying.  "A  house  divided 

Nati|}n  cannot  exist  half  slave 

the  same  market  with  frae 

standard  of  slsve  labor.     In 

cannot  exist  with  half  of  its 

qther  half  idle.     As  certain 

of  living  wUl  imderminie 

no  free  nation  can  remain 

time  move  l>ack  to  the  old 

rhment.  the  mass  of  people 

few   at  the  top    rolled   in 

is  that  American  freedom 

psirt  of  our  high  standard  of 

capacity  to  produce  abundance. 

Ilpertles  are  likewise  undet- 

and  keeping  all  our  able- 

Thua,  and  thus  alone 


as^   '^ow  can  we   put 

These  people  will  never 

out  of  his  sleeve  a  per- 

problem  for  the   next 

they  have  no  energy 


unequivocal  specifications 

quite  another  to  demand 

even  the  trail  has  been 

leaaon  that  we  "leam 

1  ram  long  experience. 

or  airplazMB?    Bow  awk- 

~    liad  said.  "Tfo;  we  wHl 

can  first  show  \is  a  set  of 

been  no  automobllea  or 

Lhe  field  of  social  and  eco- 

adopted   In   this 

students.    A  thcrouf^ 

the  right  direction.    Theaa 

made  hundreds  of  improve- 

unemployment  rompensa- 


tlon  That  was  studied  for  10  yearfi  Then  a  f^cnip  of  able  people 
spent  R  year  In  drafting  the  law  We  wpre  s\ire  It  was  headed  In  the 
riKht  direction  Then  we  acted  In  the  6  years  since  Its  adoption 
VIC  ;il.-cady  have  trade  scores  cf  Improvenitn  s 

So  r.  Is  with  whatever  we  do  First,  wp  must  be  Fun*  we  are  headed 
right,  and  then  we  leam  by  prartlral  pxprrlenre  how  n  take  care  of 
the  contingencies  that  can  be  found  only  by  doing  the  Job. 

NO    WORK    LIMTT 

There  is  no  limit  to  necessaiy,  wealth-producing  work  here  In 
Air.c.ica  The  other  day  I  auggcstcd  Low  easy  u  would  be  to  put 
br.l""r.3  of  idle  rr.oncy  ard  ni'Ii^mi  of  idle  people  to  work  prcvldir,?; 
the  Unued  States  with  a  ino^lern.  efflcietit,  and  eccnomlcal  railroad 
sy^^em. 

Tcni^ht  let  me  z'-'-'^  you  another  ii;u.strat!cn.  We  have  a  long 
ovcrdui'  task  waiting  us  m  thf  tteld  of  housing.  On  this  question, 
as  ronservatlve  a  person  as  Mr  Hoover  recently  noted  how  much 
furth-r  ahead  Scandinavia,  Hclland,  Germany,  and  Britain  were 
than  the  United  States 

We  nre  rich  In  men  and  matprlals.  but  .shockingly  poor  In  the 
shelter  we  provide  our  p'ople.  A£;a'n.  a  government  that  had  the 
vision  nnd  the  courage  to  act  ro\ilc!  rut  th.'-ovgh  the  red  tape.  We 
have  a  tried  and  tested  procedure  for  building  new  streets,  laying 
sev.-ers,  and  other  life  lrr!provpmcnt.s  The  framework  of  that  pro- 
cedure could  be  easily  adopted  to  open  the  frontier  of  modern 
housing 

To  be  specific'  Ftr«t  an  erelneerln^  and  architectural  survey 
approved  by  the  Individual  family  afTeitod.  second,  an  order  that  it 
be  done:  third,  Just  as  with  the  Illustration  of  railroad  financing 
already  tjlven,  new  capital  mu.=t  hav  an  opportunity  to  go  back  to 
work  on  this  vital  section  of  the  modern  frontier;  last,  so  far  as 
possible,  do  the  job  under  contracts  at  the  best  bid.  Private  capital 
and  private  buelneiss  must  be  afforded  opportunities  to  go  to  work. 
When  people  spend  their  own  money  they  are  careful  to  get  their 
money*  worth  When  work  is  carried  on  by  experienced  contractors, 
operating  in  small,  well-organized  units,  skill  and  Industry  are 
likely  to  be  rewarded.  Whert*  work  Is  done  by  too  large,  cumber- 
some governmental  agencies  there  may  be  more  political  pull  than 
engineering  push. 

Th»se  are  only  two  of  hundreds  of  examples  of  the  great  new 
frontier  ahead  of  us  But  Just  these  two  al  n?  woxild  put  billions  of 
Idle  capital  to  work  and  create  millions  c-f  new  wealth-creating 
Jobs.     They  alone  would  end  unempluyment  in  America  for  years. 

SEES   RE.\I.   Bf^TVFSS 

This  Is  the  kind  of  work  that  makes  real  business  for  everyone— 
the  mines,  the  railroads,  the  factories,  the  farms,  the  stores,  the 
shops,  and  the  offices.  It  is  the  kind  of  business,  too,  that  does 
not  have  to  be  run  from  Washmgtr  n 

A  program  of  constructive  action  Is  not  difScult  to  think  of  or 
agree  upon.  Our  great  d;fflcu;*.7  Is  getting  a  government  that 
sees  the  problem  and  has  the  courage  to  act. 

I  emphasize,  a  government  that  will  act,  because  if  anything  Is 
clear  tills  is  clear:  That  the  question  of  prosperity  or  hard  times, 
cf  Ubjrcy  or  dictatorsliip,  will  be  made  by  government. 

Kera,  above  all  else,  ts  a  problem  that  we  as  individuals  cannot 
solve.  A  farmer  may  be  Industrious,  thriXty,  and  intelligent.  But 
'Ji&t  farmer  is  helpless  against  an  economic  storm  sweeping  across 
the  Nation.  An  employer  m.iy  follow  the  best  methods,  may  bo 
ti^-ilty,  prudent,  and  fej-slghted.  and  ye:  he  ha^  no  alternative 
bu:  to  close  his  plant  wlien  there  are  nu  longer  orders  to  till. 
Millions  of  industrious  and  willing  uorkcrs  lose  their  Jobs  through 
no  fLu.t  of  their  own.  We  canr.ot  answer  ihebe  questions  as  lone 
Individuals.  They  can  be  solved  only  by  acting  together  as  aa 
orsanLied  people. 

There  will  be  organized  action.  That  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of 
the  conditions  under  which  we  live.  One  man  with  an  axe  could 
buiid  a  log  cabin;  but  It  takes  plannink;  and  organization  to  build 
a  cliyscraper.  We  live  in  an  age  v.i  moso  production.  To  make  it 
function  requires  organization.  The  real  issue  is  not  whether  we 
shall  have  organized  action  but  rather  what  kind  of  organized 
action  shall  it  be.  Let  us  resolve  that  it  shall  follow  the  same 
principles  which  guided  our  co'ontry  through  ail  lis  creative 
histoiy. 

HAD    tDLE   RZSOTTICES 

In  the  old  days  we  had  idle  re.sources  In  the  form  of  unde- 
velopert  land.  Our  Government  opened  up  that  frontier  by  organ- 
ized action.  In  those  days  our  country  did  not  pay  people  to 
remain  Idle  or  to  do  unproductive  work  We  gave  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  do  wealth -creating  work.  If  they  did  not  take  that 
offer,  they  could  sink  or  swim  as  they  pleased. 

Today  we  have  idle  resources  and  also  Mle  people.  Organized 
action  must  again  open  the  new  frontier.  Again  we  must  provide 
every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  with  a  real  opportunity  lor 
wealth -creating  work  at  decent  hours  and  at  decent  pay.  Then, 
let  us  return  to  the  principle  that  he  who  Is  able  and  does  not 
work — well,  then  at  least  he  shall  not  live  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbor. 

Our  way  out  can  come  only  through  organized  national  action. 
How  then  are  we  to  get  a  National  Government  with  the  vision  to 
see  and  the  courage  to  act?  Can  it  come  through  either  of  the  old 
p>artles? 

For  10  years  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  been  fumbling 
the  ball — not  because  of  bad  intentions  but  because  neither  c5 
them  are  united  upon  any  program  The  political  lines  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  were  marked  out  In  1880.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  1938. 
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The  real  division  In  America  today  is  not  lietween  Republicans 

and  Democrats.  It  Is  not  between  workers  and  farmers.  It  is  not 
between  capital  and  labor.  It  Is  between  the  earners  on  the  one 
Bide  and  the  collectors  on  the  other. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  people  live  from  their  own  work.  Hiey 
are  primarily  interested  In  preserving  opportunity  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children. 

EIGHT  TO  PRODtrCB 

The  earners  appreciate  that  nothing  Is  so  Important  as  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  to  produce — not  Jtxst 
in  the  factory  or  Just  on  the  farm  but  In  every  part  of  our 
system;  in  the  office,  In  the  school,  in  the  store,  in  transportation — 
in  a  word,  in  every  place  where  men  and  women  are  performing 
the  services  and  doing  the  tasks  that  give  us  a  rich  and  fruitful 
life. 

No  one  wants  to  unnecessarily  deprive  any  individual  of  what  he 
has  acquired.  But  the  fate  of  the  whole  Nation  depends  on  getting 
and  keepliig  our  people  at  productive  work.  The  welfare  of  all — 
even  those  who  live  only  by  collecting — depends  at  last  upon  that. 

Changes  in  our  economic  Institutions  should  not  be  made  for 
light  or  transient  causes,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  economic 
system  developed  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  man— not  that  man 
was  created  to  serve  the  economic  system.  And  no  system  can 
long  exist  that  denies  to  a  substantial  part  of  Its  manpower  an 
opportunity  to  do  useful  work. 

The  rank  and  file  of  both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
Parties  is  composed  of  fine,  patriotic  men  and  women.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Individual  Initiative  and  Belf-reliance  of  which  Republi- 
cans so  often  speak  arc  as  essential  today  as  in  the  past.  But  when 
it  comes  to  offering  concrete  methods  for  enabling  those  principles 
to  exist  and  thrive  In  our  time,  the  Republican  Party  ts  bankrupt. 

We  of  the  North,  too,  mtist  never  forget  that  the  Republican 
Party  turned  its  back  on  Lincoln's  admonition.  "Charity  for  all 
and  with  malice  toward  none."  For  a  third  of  our  country  the 
word  'Republican"  became  a  symbol  for  the  devastation,  humilia- 
tion, and  suffering  of  reconstruction. 

SATS   DSTMOCEATS    SPLIT 

Looking  at  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  most  favorable  light,  no 
one  can  dispute  that  it  is  split  wide  open — not  over  fundamental 
economic  problems  of  our  time  but  in  a  bitter  factional  fight. 

Progressive  leaders  within  the  Democratic  Party  are  only  an 
outer  fringe  that  act  as  window  dressing.  The  real  power  within 
the  Democratic  Party  is  increasingly  wielded  by  a  group  of  poli- 
ticians who  see  no  njore  and  who  feel  no  more  than  the  Old  Guard 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Republicans  were  in  power  from  1929  to 
1933.  The  Democratic  Party  has  been  in  power  for  over  6  years. 
Neither  solved  our  problem. 

If  the  task  before  us  could  have  been  achieved  by  brilliant  leader- 
ship, supported  by  great  popular  confidence  and  affection  for  that 
leadership,  then  the  Job  would  have  been  done  long  ago  under  the 
administration  of  President  Roosevelt.  Practically  every  Democrat 
holds  his  omce  becatise  of  that  leadership.  Yet  it  is  the  dissension 
within  the  D€>mocratic  Party  itself  which  has  sabotaged,  under- 
mined, and  hamstrung  the  administration. 

When  there  are  baiic  issues  to  be  met.  leadership  alone,  no 
matter  how  great,  cannot  mix  political  oil  and  water.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party,  exactly  like  the  Republican,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
united  on  any  fundamental  program.  The  one  thing  the  politicians 
within  both  the  old  parties  agree  upon  is  getting  and  keeping  all 
possible  political  power  and  jihtronage. 

This  is  why  the  present  administration  has  had  to  go  In  so  many 
different  and  Inconsistent  directions  at  the  same  time.  It  is  tragic, 
but  true,  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  had  to  dissipate 
gifts  of  leadership  n  a  coTxrse  so  confused  and  confusing  that  no 
one  should  know  Just  where  it  led.  Because — let  this  be  empha- 
sized— had  the  course  been  clear  and  fundamental,  the  Democratic 
Party  as  such  would  not  follow.  Even  such  attempts  to  move  for- 
ward as  the  administration  has  made  have  torn  the  D:;mocratic 
Party  apart.  Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  a  coiirse  so  charted  should 
rftiu*n  us  to  our  starting  point? 

CITES    Oin-T    SALVATION 

There  are  sincere  men  and  women  desperately  fearful  of  reac- 
tionary dictatorship,  who  insist  that  liberals  must  unite  to  keep 
reaction  out  of  power.  These  good  people  fall  to  see  that  no 
political  party,  and  particularly  no  liberal  party,  can  st^y  in  power 
xinlesfi  It  solves  the  problem  of  maintaining  our  standard  of  living. 
Good  intentions,  kindly  sympathy,  humanltarlanism  are  not  enough. 
Su>ps  forw-ord  like  social  security  are  fine.  Germany  had  all  these 
50  years  ago.  Yet  they  did  not  save  the  second  reich,  because  today 
nothing  short  of  complete  restoration  of  the  right  and  duty  to 
work  can  save  any  nation. 

No  one  with  any  practical  experience  underestimates  the  diffi- 
culties in  building  a  new  movement.  No  one  will  undertake  that 
long  and  arduous  task  for  selfish  ends.  That  choice  can  come  only 
from  a  deep  conviction  that  no  other  course  is  open. 

There  Is  no  other  course.  The  time  has  come  when  an  entirely 
new  movement  must  go  forth  to  fight  for  what  we  believe.  A 
movement  founded  upon  a  base  as  wide  as  America  itself — upon 
the  young  and  old,  farmer,  worker,  businessman,  doctor,  dentist, 
lawyer,  teacher,  and  homemaker — up>on  all  who  are  determined  to 
secure  and  preserve  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  work,  and  by  their 
work  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

NTW    PAHTT    LAtTNCHSD 

A  new  movement — ^the  National  Progrcaslvee  of  America — ^Is 
Tinder  way.     A  beginning  has  been  made  here  and  now.     Not  In 


1944.  not  tn  IMO,  btit  now.  in  19S8.  The  Watlonal  ProgreaslTBa  of 
America  are  now  organized.  State  by  State  we  shall  build  aa 
rapidly  as  firm  foundations  can  be  laid.  Definitely  and  IrrevocaUy 
we  are  in  the  lists  to  stay  until  the  American  people  reo^tvira 
their  heritage.  Make  no  mistake,  this  is  not  a  third  party.  Aa 
certain  as  the  sun  rises,  we  are  launching  the  party  of  our  time. 

TtilB  is  no  "popular  front,"  no  conglomeration  of  oonflietlnf. 
opposing  forces  huddled  together  for  temporary  expediency.  We 
do  not  seek.  Indeed  we  shall  not  accept,  individuals  or  groups  who 
seek  us  out  because  they  are  embittered  or  disgruntled.  We  aeek 
only  those  who  come  with  complete  convlctio>n,  and  without  res- 
ervation. The  movement  that  unites  America  most  be  itself 
united. 

What  we  believe  In  and  what  we  propose  Is  so  clear,  ana  ao 
fundamental  it  can  be  told  without  words.  It  Is  expreaeed  by  a 
symbol.  The  National  Progressives  of  America  have  adopted  aa 
their  mark  the  emblem  displayed  here  tonight. 

First.  The  mark  symbolizes  the  principle  that  "governments 
derive  their  Just  po^e-:  rom  the  consent  of  the  governed."  The 
cornerstone  of  Amer"  .  .  cmocracy  is  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
citizen — his  right  t>iiv,if7'  the  ballot,  to  a  voice  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  destiny  of  his  r<^^  :in.  At  the  polling  place  we  mark  our 
ballot  with  an  X.  That  ..oss  symbolisses  the  prliuriple  that  "tba 
will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land." 

STMBOL    or   rAITH 

Second.  Every  American  has  deep  religious  faith  in  the  {Hlndplo 
that  "AU  men  are  created  equal  aiui  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights."  Not  that  every  individual  ia 
exactly  equal  In  ability:  but  each  of  us,  as  a  human  being,  haa 
an  Inalienable  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineas." 
Whatever  our  religion  or  race,  whatever  our  occupatiosi,  whether 
farmer  or  worker,  in  business  or  the  profeesions,  whatever  may  be 
our  walk  in  life,  we  each  have  the  right  to  stand  before  the  great 
bar  of  Jufittcc  equal.  On  that  principle  the  ballot  of  every  Amer- 
ican stands  equal.  So  again  the  mark  symbolizes  this  deep  religloua 
faith  of  every  American. 

Third.  The  mark  reduces  to  its  essence  our  economic  program. 
We  cannot  make  ourselves  rich  by  worlLing  leas  and  producing 
less.  The  only  way  out  is  by  multiplying  and  increasing  the  total 
production  of  real  wealth.  Sharirtg,  dividing,  or  subtracting  wealth 
cannot  give  us  more.  It  can  only  give  us  leas.  Security  for  every 
American  can  only  be  obtained  by  multiplying  our  wealth  and  Its 
distribution.  We  all  know  the  sign  fur  multiplication.  It  la  tba 
same  cross  that  we  place  on  the  ballot  when  we  vote. 

Fourth.  The  emblem  symbolizes  the  only  way  by  wlilch  w«  can 
accomplish  the  great  task  of  producing  prosperity  and  protecting 
our  liberties.  Organized  action  imd«r  the  leadership  of  government 
can  cut  the  red  tape,  can  ppen  up  the  new  frontier,  and  restore 
to  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman,  on  the  farm  and  in  tha' 
city,  the  absolute  right  to  a  decent  livtng  earned  by  hcmeet  worlc 
This  emblem  personifias  organised  action  through  the  liallot. 

CIHCLE    SHOWS     tJNTTT 

Fifth.  Great  constructive  enterprises  are  not  conceived  or  carried 
through  by  discordant,  divided  people.  America's  enormous  phjrs- 
ical  and  spiritual  powers  are  today  largely  dissipated  because  of 
confusion,  bewilderment,  and  division  within  our  ranks.  As  a 
mighty  nation  we  must  be  united — ^not  by  coercion  but  by  deep 
conviction  that  what  we  do  is  right.  The  circle  eymbollaes  tbe 
uniting  of  our  people  under  principles  In  which  we  believe — i»nit^ 
we  multiply  and  grow,  divided  we  shrivel  and  die. 

The  principles  to  which  we  give  allegiance  are  stated  In  our 
articles  of  association.  The  specific  details  of  program  will  ba 
adopted  by  a  representative  body  of  our  number.  But  even  now, 
I  am  confident  we  are  united  upon  these: 

First:  The  ownership  and  control  of  money  and  credit  without 
qualification  or  reservation,  m\ist  be  imder  public  and  not  polrata 
control. 

Second:  The  organized  power  of  this  Nation  must  stop  at 
nothing  short  of  necessary  steps  to  restore  to  every  American  the 
absolute  right  to  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Third:  We  believe  in  the  basic  concepts  of  American  Govern- 
ment and.  in  particular,  that  grants  of  power  should  always  bo 
safeguarded  against  abuse.  Our  present  goverrunental  system  is 
in  snd  need  of  modernizing.  One  important  step  is  to  grant  the 
executive  branch  power  to  get  things  done — to  get  to  work  on 
the  problems  of  agrlctilture,  btisiness,  and  industiy.  But.  as  we 
have  demonstrated  in  Wisconsin,  this  can  be  done  with  ample 
guarantees  against  arbitrary  or  dictatorial  abuse  of  such  f>ower. 

MTJST    GAIN    SBCUUiTI 

Fourth:  Those  who  work  on  the  farm  and  In  the  city  must  be 
given  sec'ority,  not  a  security  founded  on  producing  less  for  more, 
or  working  lesa  for  more.  We  propose  security  founded  on  a 
definite,  decent  annual  income  for  all,  measured  by  our  contribu- 
tion both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Fifth:  We  flatly  oppose  every  form  of  coddling,  or  spoon-feeding 
the  American  people — whether  It  be  those  on  relief — whether  it 
be  farmers  or  workers— whether  it  be  business  or  Industry.  No 
government  on  earth  can  successfully  manage,  regulate,  and  di- 
rect the  numerous  details  that  make  for  healthy  families  or  suc- 
cessful business.  Like  our  forefathers,  we  will  use  every  power  of 
government  to  opjen  the  frontier  of  this  age.  We  will  build 
stockades  and  forts  to  protect  Industrious  producers  from  raiding 
squads — w^e  will  use  its  might  to  cut  throuch  tbe  modem  under- 
brush of  worn-out  debts.  We  will  use  without  hesitation  Its  au-' 
thority  to  suppress  the  modem  counterpart  of  the  savages — those 
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rtupld  p«opl«  who  dtnj  oihera 
MlTcs  (to  Doi  know  bow  rtshUy  to 
■0  b«>p  us  Ood — we  ahall  om  tbe 
lo  rwtora   to  eTcry   American   tbe 
After  that,  he  can  sink  or  awim. 

And  laetly:  We  beUere  that  this 
aside  by  our  Qreator  for  the  ultima^ 
raat  continent   wae  kept  vligln  t<x 
dalned   that   man   ehould   work   out 
drama  of  life.    From  the  Arctic  to 
treepaae.     Our  hemiaphere  waa  dlvtnelj 
aecxxrlty,  and  pleaty.     It  ahall  remalp 
ptupoee. 

a  MMuaov* 

Proereaaivee! 

We    make    no    unfulflllable    promlaii 
Otir  rolls  are  cloaed  to  mercenaries 
We   offer   enlistment    In 
life  Itnelf. 

Amerlcanfl! 

The  black   plague  Is  upon  us 
War  our  faith  baa  been  retreating 
tern  and  diatrausht  with  strife   and 
concentrated  on  saving  her  empire? 
to    maintain    the   style    to    which    the; 
even  though  like  the  Bourbon  King 
the  deluge!" 

Whatever  dreams  of  a  better  world 
our    people.      In    America    alone    Is 
Tlslon.  the  stamina,  the  courage  to 
long  It  takes. 

Amerlcaiul 

Here    and    now.   for   the   first   time 
tonight   the   common   man's   answer 
twentieth   century.     Reduced   to 
•curing  verbiage,  our  faith  goes  forth 

In   Its  best  sense  this   new   crusade 
movement  that  ezpreases  the  deep 
his   ndlgloia   aspirations.     Those   whc 
death  shall  eloae  their  eyes,  are  those 
tunity  to  use  the  gifts  the  Creator 
but  to  make  life  better  few  all  who 

While  we  point  toward  certain 
merely  economic,  but  are  means  to 

This  Is  no  trading  expedition.     We 
for  selfish  profits.    No — whether  or  no . 
greateat  challenge.     We  go  forward 
the  evolution  af  the  human  race. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  we 
we  do  and  where  we  go.     Nothing 
We  have  solved  the  problem  of 
the    frontier   where   fear,   taumiliatiozi , 
longer  be  the  common  lot. 

Truth  has  lost  many  a  battle — but 
our  people,  marching  united  under 
tfom'k  cause,  cannot  fall. 

Xn  the  words  at  that  great  progreaat^ 

"Work  la  worship — to  labor  Is  to 
the  highest,  the  divine  fac\ilties 
Ood.     It  matters  not  if  the  labor  be 
the  digging  a  ditch,  it  U  the  use  of 
labor — to  create — and   upon   its  prope^ 
lives  of  indlTlduala,  natlona.  and  races, 
true  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  tree 
paswd  away  because  they  encumbered 
been  true  have  lived,  and  according 
beller  they  are  to  live.     Lei  us  try  t 
so  Uve  that  labor  shall  be  free,  that 

In  the  spirit  of  that  great  crusadi 
of  Mm  word,  and  not  hearen 
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Navy  appropriation  bill. 
h«  huf«  naval-expaiuiion 
that  warfare  today  and 


tomorrow  will  be  shifted  largely  from  the  land  and  sea  into 
the  air. 

In  this  connection  T  include  the  fnllowlng  editorial  bs 
published  in  the  Pltt.sbu.rgh  Sun-Telegraph  on  Sunday, 
March  27,  1938: 

CITIZENS.  coNsrrr3i  cajiefclxt  the  zFrtm\T  w.4y  to  defend 

YOinj.SELVES    .\.VD    YOUB    COUNTBY 

The  way  to  defend  the  United  States  of  America  from  attack  in 
any  forin  by  any  hostile  power  is  with  alrplane.s. 

The  way  to  hail  aiid  hamper  an  invading  army  is  with  air- 
planes. 

The  way  to  destroy  an  att.icklns;  fleet  is  with  airplanes. 

The  way  to  defend  our  coait.s  and  ciur  interior  cities,  too,  from 
the  most  destructive  hostile  armament  of  all — a  force  of  bombing 
airplanes — is  by  a  force  of  defensive  airplanes,  larger  and  better 
and  more  effective  than  thtit  of  the  inv:ide'/s. 

The  next  war  will  be  foupht  In  the  air  nnd  won  in  the  air. 

Of  course,  auxiliary  defen.>e  forces  will  be  necessary. 

It  Is  not  contended  here  that  airpliines  alone  could  completely 
defend  this  widely  extended  and  varied  counL-y  and  coast  line  to 
the  best  and  fullest  advantaL;e 

But  airplanes  wiiJ  be.  and  mu.st  be,  the  main  arm  of  defense, 
and  the  immediate  arm  of  defense,  and  the  determining  arm  of 
defense. 

They  are  the  modem  arm  of  defense  nnd  of  destructive  offense. 

They  are  the  quickest  to  build,  and  the  cheapest  to  provide, 
and  the  e^.«iest  to  operate 

If  we  had  by  far  the  mast  effective  airplane  force  In  the  world, 
no  hostile  airplane  force  could  ev"r  reach  our  shores. 

The  hostile  planes  v.ould  he  destroyed  far  from  our  borders. 

And  if  a  few  straggling  pl.mes  avoided  destruction  tn  the  far- 
away airplane  battle  they  could  do  but  little  damage  before  they 
were  hunted  down  and  destroyed  by  nur  victorious  planes. 

If  we  had  the  grea-est  and  mast  effective  airplane  force  In  the 
world,  any  navy  attempting  to  attack  our  shores  would  be  vitally 
damaged  and  virtually  crippled  long  before  it  re.iched  our  shores, 
and  so  made  an  easy  prey  for  our  defensive  Navv. 

If  we  had  :mmen5e  airplane  forces,  any  attacking  armies  landed 
in  Canada  or  Mexico  and  Invadln?  from  there  could  be  harassed, 
and  hampered,  and  halted  hy  destroying  roads  and  bridges  and 
railways,  until  our  own  armies  could  be~  a.ssembled  and  deployed 
to  repel  the  Invading  armies 

Furthermore.  In  the  battles  of  the  armies,  our  superior  airplane 
forces  would  be  of  conclusive  Importance,  eliminating  the  enemy's 
air  fleet,  interfering  wi'h  the  enemy  .army's  advance,  destroying 
supplies  and  commun;raricn.s,  supporting  our  own  Army's  counter- 
attacks, and  absolutely  determining  the  Is.sue, 

A  well-trained  Regular  Army  l.s  desirable  for  the  United  States 
as  a  nucleus  around  whjch  t.he  citizen  soldiery  may  rally  when 
war  occurs  or  impends. 

A  powerful  navy  Is  extremely  desirable;  in  fact,  absolutely 
necessary. 

And  especially  neces-s.-iry  for  purposes  of  defense  Is  an  extremely 
strong  submarine  force 

But  no  na\7  can  defend  our  coa.'^ts  and  oxir  cities  from  powerful 
hostile  airplane   attack   and   no  navv   would  even  try  to. 

It  would  be  practically  eliminated' in  the  attempt. 

The  record  of  the  World  War  .show.s  that  navies  were  for  the 
most  part  bottled  up  in  their  respective  ports 

So  that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  build  and  maintain  navies 
large  enough  to  defend  our  east  coiist  and  our  we-st  coast  and 
our  Gulf  coast  from  naval  attack  they  would  still  not  be  able  to 
defend  these  coasts  against  airpl.ine  attacks. 

They  would  not  be  able  to  defend  the  Panama  Canal  against 
airplane  attack;  and  with  the  Canal  bombed,  ships  could  not  be 
transferred  from  one  coast  to  the  other 

However,  our  defensive  airpLme  tleet.s  could  be  transferred  from 
one  coast  to  another  in  12  hours,  and  they  would  not  have  to  KO 
through  any  canals.  * 

The  only  thing  which  would  impede  the  transfer  would  be  a 
superior  hostile  airplane  force,  and  the  p.ssentlnl  of  completely 
effective  airplane  defense  la  that  no  nation  sliull  have  suDerlor  air 
forces  to  oura.  ^ 

What  is  more,  with  our  arei»  and  our  mall  and  commercial  air- 
plane routc.1,  dom^-itlc  and  f -.rr-lifn  and  nur  connequent  host  of 
commercial  airplanes,  auxiliary  to  the  military  planes,  no  nation 
cruld  have  a  «up«>rior  or  equal  rtirp!an.»  force  to  ours. 

That  la  provlrtrd,  of  courne  that  we  have  Intelligence  enough  to 
realise  the  poaaibimirn  of  nir  dt-frnse.  and  the  nece-witlct  of  pre- 
pHrinn  tot  It  by  liberal  con.<.truction  of  mlllfary  planes  and  by 
^jto^),>r  enoour»*:em.Mii  of  au.\iU:vry  commrrrlal  planes. 

The  sxpeniie  of  complete  nlrpUne  defen-ie  U  mmall  In  eonstrue- 
tlon  rout,  and  in  cost  nf  ninuitenniirr  cxunpored  with  the  expense 
of  crt^atlnR  and  m«lni.Ui\in»;  other  d'fensi's  on  a  sufllclentlv  ireat 
scale  to  bo  at  any  reO  valuf  '  " 

But  no  matter  what  the  rout,  othrr  rtofen.<»r«  of  armies  and 
ntvies  can   mvtr  be  entirely  udetjuaie   without  a   great   alrplans 

The  cont  of  extenMvr  coix.^t -drfrn*e  «rmamrnt  alnne—wlth  nu- 
merous fortifications,  and  much  h.'AVY  artillery  and  thouwand^ 
upon  thoumndi  of  air-der.-nie  gUM  .prend  over  our  enormoue 
cv.i»#t     «ould    alon..    nju..!    !h>    nvs'    nf    ^   ,upremo    atrplune    forrt' 

And  not  nlv  h*w  cn.,u-dpff.n:.'  nrtui.iv  no  inoOUitv  b\it  it  has 
no  aciuui  afflcieucy  a4;L.iwi  »ii  Uivau.:  >;  ^ir  forve,  which  oouAd  fly 
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5  miles  above  it.  out  of  range  and  out  of  sight,  and  then  descend 
to  destroy  interior  cities,  which  could  not  possibly  have  sufficient 
defense  in  such   situations. 

Til  ere  has  been  inunense  Increase  in  airplane  efficiency  since  the 
C&^at  War. 

There  is  greater  eCQclency  t)elng  developed  every  day. 

The  lesson  of  the  present  wars  in  China  and  Spain  Is  not  only 
that  cHiee  can  be  destroyed  by  planes,  but  tliat  battleships  can 
be  destroyed  and  land  forces  rendered  almost  impotent  by  stiffl- 
ciently  great  airplane  concentration. 

The  whole  morale  of  the  communities  attacked  Is  destroyed 
from  the  air. 

The  roost  notable  superiority  of  the  Japanese  over  the  Chinese 
Is  in  the  air. 

The  most  notable  superiority  of  the  Franco  forces  In  Spain  over 
the  government  forces  Is  In  the  air. 

With  that  air  supertonty.  Japan  is  prevailing  over  Chlnss  and 
Franco  is  prevailing  in  Spain;  notwithstanding  the  great  superl- 
oiity  ol  their  opponents  In  manpower. 

Every  day.  with  the  progress  in  airplane  construction,  airplane 
defense  becomes  more  and  more  the  one  chief  defense  to  t>e  relied 
upon  by  a  nation  which  wants  war  kept  from  its  confines. 

Every  day  the  failure  to  provide  complete  air  defense  lays  our 
country  nM^re  and  naore  open  to  attack  by  air — attack  which  no 
armies  or  navies,  no  matter  how  powerful,  can  repel 

Ttie  way  to  defend  America  from  the  ravages  of  war — and  the 
only  way  to  defend  it — is  in  the  air. — William  Randolph  Hearst. 

"Hie  challenge  of  Mr.  Hearst  Is  certainly  one  that  merits 
prompt  consideration. 

WESTOVKH     ASKS     FOX     MOEK     PT^NXS 

During  the  annual  Army  Day  exercises  in  New  York  City, 
Maj.  Gen.  Oscar  Westover.  Chief  of  United  States  Army 
Air  Corps,  said  in  an  editorial  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore: 

Has  it  not  been  evident  that  foreign  powers  have  closely  ob- 
served air  operations  in  Spain  and  China?  Has  it  not  been  evi- 
dent that  every  country  Is  not  only  observing  but  Is  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  air  power  is  an  essential  and  effective  war  weapon? 
Every  country  is  increasing  its  air  forces  and  the  personnel  to 
man  its  planes. 

The  Italian  invasion  of  Ethiopia  and  the  play  of  nations  today 
in  the  theater  of  war  show  that  air  power  must  be  considered 
on  a  par  with  armies  and  navies  In  the  settlement  of  International 
di-sputcs  in  armed  conflicts  of  the  future. 

BUTLKR   nXLS   OF    PLAIfX   POWXR 

During  the  consideration  of  the  $1,200,000,000  naval-ex- 
pansion bill  hearings  before  the  Senau  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Maj.  Gen.  Smedley  Butler,  according  to  International 
News  Service,  flatly  asserted  the  battleship  is  susceptible  to 
airplane  attack.  He  said,  "It  has  been  my  experience  that 
airplanes  and  bombs  can  demobilize  any  navy." 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  April  8,  1938,  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  stated: 

Maj.  Gen.  Smedley  D.  Butler  told  the  Senate  Naval  Committee 
today  that  the  United  States  should  abandon  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  let  American  shipping  take  care  of  itself  on 
the  high  seas. 

The  retired  marine  argued  that  the  Canal  could  not  really  be 
protected  because  a  "handful  of  bombs"  could  destroy  It.  He 
suggested  that  the  nations  of  the  world  keep  the  Canal  open  by 
some  International  understanding. 

He  advised  the  committee  not  to  favor  a  navy  to  "police  the 
world,"  Because  airplanes  and  submarines  could  "ImmobtUae" 
any  fleet,  he  advocated  heavy  investment  In  bombing  planas, 

ABKXBaL    LXABT    it.AMXa   ADUSaOOtt 

According  to  a  United  Press  dispatch  In  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  Pehniary  8.  1938.  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy 
told  the  House  Naval  AfTalrs  Committee  *'that  battleships, 
while  the  best  of  all  modern  defense  weapona,  can  be  sunk 
by  aerial  bombs  or  torpedoes." 

■oaau  mrnvaa  am  roaca 

In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March  26  there  ap- 
peared a  copyright  story  by  Norman  B.  Deuel,  of  the  United 
Press,  in  which  he  lays: 

Moecow.  March  —  — WhoeTtr  fights  Borlet  Ruatla  mu«t  defend 
hersvif  agaisst  "an  army  marching  an  olouda,"  eoaapoMd  of  para- 
ahule  troop*  who  vtll  dr^  from  the  tklm  fiarryt&g  maohlnir  guns, 
cannon,  and  tazvks. 

Russia.  oQc«  d«p«nd«nt  only  on  htr  tnexhausttbl*  manpower, 
has*  tuHMd  to  sctene*  to  h»lp  ber  fight  battles.  Ths  paraehuta 
■oldian  ar«  the  moat  atrlklng  mmtaiy  davelopma&t  itnM  tha  World 
War.  Ther*  art  at  imM  a.WO  ol  UMm.  Thtr*  may  b«  ihouMnds 
mort.  Tha  Sovlat,  toroad  to  guanl  tha  loxkgast  fToaUar  la  Xurc^M, 
doM  not  enoouraga  curloitty  about  her  army  and  atr  foroa. 

A  paraetauta  army  la  tba  mort  mobUa  toroa  kaowa  to  mlUtary 
•olenca.  Over  a  favorabls  tarrain  suddaaly  huadrads  of  plaaaa  tf>- 
psar.    Batora  Um  aaamy  oaa  orgaAlaa,  Um  air  li  orowdad  wlta 


men — as  many  as  IJOO  have  been  dropped  In  one  maneuver — dan- 
gling on  the  end  of  chutes.  Wearing  special  clothing,  the  parachute 
trooper  carries  part  of  a  machine  gun  or  automatic  rifle.  Pieces 
of  tanks  also  float  To  earth. 

On  the  ground  the  troops  assemble  their  machine  guna.  put 
their  tanks  together  and  take  up  battle  position.  Then  come  big 
transport  ships,  carrying  as  many  as  6.000  men.  They  land  be- 
hind the  lines  of  the  parachute  troops,  discharge  their  soldlera  and 
go  beck  for  more.  In  an  incredibly  brief  time  10,000  men  are 
ready  for  battle. 

The  following  dispatches  are  also  from  the  Washingtoa 

Daily  News: 

(By  United  Preas] 

Tampa.  Fla..  March  26. — Ten  days  of  teats  in  eentral  Florida 
proved  that  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  aircraft  can  operate  effectively 
800  miles  from  a  {jermanent  base,  officers  of  the  second  wing. 
General  Headquarters  United  States  Army  Air  Poroe,  said  today  aa 
they  prepared  to  break  camp. 

Etetailed  results  of  the  maneuvoa  were  withheld,  but  ofllcers  did 
not  conceal  their  satisfaction.  The  games  were  conducted  yester- 
day with  a  mass  flight  in  which  65  bombardment,  pursuit,  and 
patrol  ships  traveled  750  milea. 


HoieoLTTi.o,  March  26. — Forces  "defending"  Hawaii  In  the  United 
States  Battle  Fleet  maneuvers  Increased  scouting  activities  at  dawn 
today  in  the  belief  "enemy"  aircrait  carriers  were  within  striking 
distance  of  Honolulu. 

United  States  Army  planes  carried  out  an  unusual  exercise, 
dropping  substantial  quantities  of  food  supplies  by  parachute  to 
theoretically  "isolated"  troop  units.  Naval  and  Army  aircraft 
strengthened  day  and  night  petrols  In  anticipation  of  an  early 
"clash." 

rrSLT    PKKPAKBS   IN  AOI 

In  the  Washington  Herald  Walter  Howey  quotes  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  m.  of  Italy,  as  sajring: 

War  from  the  air  must  be  conducted  to  destroy  whatever  arrange- 
ments the  enemy  has  already  made,  to  dominate  the  skies,  and 
weaken  the  morale  of  peoples. 

War  from  the  skies  is  destined  to  asstuze  ever  greater  im- 
portance. 

We  must  reach  complete  autarchy  In  air  construction. 

We  believe  in  airplanes  which  can  reconnoiter  and  bomb  at  the 
same  time. 

There  appeared  in  the  Herald  also  the  following  dispatch: 

Hendate.  Prance.  April  11  (I.  N.  S.) . — Loyalist  armies,  whipped 
Into  new  life,  today  held  back  the  nationalists  on  all  northeastern 
fronts  but  lost  ground  when  Franco  planes  counterattacked  south- 
west of  Madrid. 

In  a  resumption  of  large-scale  air  raids  on  the  east  coast  a  squad- 
ron of  Franco  planes  attacked  Valencia  today  and  damaged  two 
ships  in  the  harbor. 

AMESICA  ITEEDS  MOKB  PLANI8 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  in  a  well-written  and  timely 
editorial,  says: 

We  find  the  problem  of  war-plane  sales  to  the  British  arising 
at  a  time  when  Admiral  Cook  warns  that  our  plane  plants  are  In- 
sufficient to  supply  even  our  own  needs;  at  a  time  when  Major 
General  Andrews  declares  that  our  air  force  is  seriously  hampered 
by  a  shortEige  of  planes. 

That  American  interests  be  placed  ahead  of  foreign  Interests. 

One  msxlm  still  unchallenged  Is  that  "the  Lord  helps  those  who 
help  themselves." 


H.  R,  4199— The  General  Welfare  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurndav,  Maj/  12.  195t 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  during  three  terms  tn  the 
Washington  State  Leglalature— 1927-33— as  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatlyea  I  consistently  supported  what 
was  tmown  as  the  Eagles  old-age  pension.  It  was  not  a 
very  popular  cause  in  those  days  and  the  law  was  not 
enacted,  I  supported  it  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  justice  to  our  aged  cltlscns.  Not  only 
was  the  expense  greater  In  our  SUte  than  in  States  which 
bad  adopted  a  system  slmflar  to  the  Eagles  till  but,  too  often, 
under  our  aystem.  those  In  charte  of  the  poor  and  aged  would 
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ic  u  f&r  u  to  gather  stale  bre«d 


Any  humane  being  if  ho 
laa  served  faithfully  will 
him  out  U  green  pasturts 


iairyu  for  the  Inmate*  and  pocket  t*  e  Insufficient  public  funds 
jmjvidfd  for  their  maintenance.  If  our  aged  people— tlie 
fkthers  »nd  mothen  of  the  pretext  icneratlon— cannot  be 
taken  care  of  In  comfort  and  dc€cfu:y.  we  have  no  claim  to 
the  rtame  of  ChrlaUan  elvUlBaUon. 
has  iin  old  decrepit  horte  which 
either  mercifully  shoot  him  or  turn 
an  a  matter  ol  juitic*.  It  would  i  sem  that  many.  Including 
mrmben  of  the  bench  and  mem  >era  of  legislative  bodies. 
wouU  prefer.  If  they  dared,  the  f o:  mer  method  fcr  our  n«ed 
people.  On  the  contrary,  let  ua  dai  b  to  treat  them  as  respect- 
able cltiKns  who  have  a  Juat  claln  i  on  us  to  allay  theu-  fear 
and  dread  of  old  ag«  by  provldlnt 
sion.    This  Is  not  peraonal  wlUi  m« , 


parents  nor  par«nta  to  claim  any  piotection  from  the  Govern 


and  other  food  from  the 


an  adequate  old-age  pen- 
aa  I  have  neither  grand- 


to  pay  my  share  of  taxes 
it  la  a  wise  policy  as  well 


for  comfort  and  decency. 

casM  become  a  graft  and 

and  racketeering  is  pcr- 

ral  Oovemment  should 

uld  administer  them  so 

yean  of  age.  no  matter 

tea.  may  live  respectably 

and  our  resources  and 

for  the  benefit  of  all  our 

for  them  all. 


ment  But  I  am  ablt  and  willing 
to  take  care  of  the  leas  fortunate; 
as  )«.i8t 

Oi-tglnally  this  functloo  waa  th4  duty  of  the  community 
Then  It  became  a  county  function. 

Todiiy.  however,  because  of  lU  t-emendous  scope,  its  far 
reaching  reaulu,  the  pracUcal  obltaraUon  of  Btate  bound 
arieti  reaultlnf  from  swift  commanicaUon  and  tranaporu 
Uon.  it  has  become  a  naUonal  fun(  Uon  and  duty.  Other  na- 
tions, smaller  and  more  compact  than  ours,  took  the  lead 
decades  ago.  We  are  slowly,  too  i  lowly,  falling  in  line.  The 
Social  Becuilty  Act  was  a  step  Ir  that  dlrecuon.  For  that 
reason  I  supported  It,  But  It  Is  w^>ay  and  sadly  lnad«Hiuate 
It  does  not  provide  sufficient 
lu  ikdminlstraUon  baa  m  too 
a  disgrace.  Too  much  favorlU 
mlaiUble  and  practiced.  The 
appropriate  all  the  funda  and 
tliat  every  needy  peraon  above 
where  he  reaides  In  the  United 
and  wtU.  Wa  boast  of  our  w 
our  democracy.  Let  us  uaa  tbeaa 
people;  there  Is  more  than  plenty 

During  my  three  terms  la  Coai^eaa  (1933-39)  I  have  oon- 
aiat4>ntly  supported  old-age  pentfloita.  Recalcitrant  and  auto- 
cratic commlttaea— or  thalr  chair  nei>--have  peralstenUy  rc- 
fua(<d  to  permit  lefflalatlon  which  they  oppoae  to  have  a  hear- 
ing or  to  be  brought  to  tha  floor  <  1  the  House  for  considera- 
tion, dltptiialirn.  and  a  rtoord  vtta.  Boma  of  ua  have  for 
thn«  sevlona  urged  a  hearing  oa  H.  R  4100.  the  Oenaral 
Welfarw  Act,  Our  numbar  haa  n  3W  increaaed  to  154  Mem- 
btf-s.  rwpraaantlni  a  populaUon  o  SCSTOJll.  Fourteen  en- 
tire 8Ute  eoagrfoHoiial  dakgatloi  a  (inoludiag  oura  from  the 
BUte  of  Waahlagton)  art  unannoua  tor  auoh  a  heaving 
Ont  hundrad  and  twinty-tour  Utmbtn  (again  including 
noiy  llambar  o(  our  Wi 
algiiied  tht  ptUUon  on  tbt 
froro  tht  Waya  and  Iftaaa 
the  floor  of  tht  Houat.  Thla  com 
)  wftka  following  tht  paiaagt 
To  say  that  U  haa  not  had  tin 
porcaot  MU  li  rldleuloui  and  U 

a  n^utat  by  lueh  a  largt  nuaktarl  of  ooUtaguta  in  the  House 
tor  a  fair  tM^rtag. 

ITtt  Otntral  Wtltart  Act  la 
meitfure  which  would  oart  tor 
ovi«r  M  ytara  of  agt  from  tht 
makt  thoat  }oba  availabit  to  m 
•giid  man  and  wontn  who 
Uat    Tbt  chUdrtn  of  thla  ooua' 
ItM  atroDf  and  mkMlt  tftd 
lAduttry  off  ill  typta.  "nitaitd 
and  comfort  la  Oitlr  daollalnf 

ItM  puzpoat  alio  of  tht  aet 


BUtt  dtltgaUon)  have 
ir*!  dtak  to  torot  tht  bUl 
Ititt  and  thus  bring  It  to 
iltttt  hold  no  metUngi  for 
tht  House  of  lU  ta,x  bill. 
tor  a  hearing  on  this  im- 
Jvalify  tht  refuaal  of 


mtrtly  aa  old-age  pemion 
agtd.  By  removing  thoi^n 
roUa  it  would  tl^erfby 
of  young  and  middle- 
now  on  tht  uncmployfU 
ihould  bt  In  our  sclwols. 
IM  In  our  factories  atU 
uld  bt  aaaured  of  decency 


la  to  put  our  money  Into 
clrtmlatkn.    ICoiwy  It  tht  hft-lflood  of  commerce  and  our 

3f  our  phyaloal  bodies  it  u 
la  In  circulation.    Stagna- 


•eoMialo  body.   LIkt  tbt  blood 

milm  and  wthlMM  ualtia  It 

ttoii  and  oanttion  ait  dangvdia  and  diaaatrous.    It  must 

not  bt  ooBtroatd  bf  aptelal  lx|ttrtita  ao  aa  to  flow  into 

aptclal  ebannolB  and  artarlta« 


Ibat,  too,  mtani  death. 


The  method  of  taxfttion  provided  \%  fair  and  equitable  and 
will  prov'd«'  the  nrct'SMiry  icvrmifs,     II  reaches  tho.<;c  who 
otherwisf  escape  their  .sh.ue  of  the  burden  of  currying  on 
novrrninent.     All  who  uie  able  should  pay  their  share  of 
[axes    11  will  make  them  tnx-con.srious  and  hence  cautious 
a;  condoning  the  .sp«>ndinK  of   public   funds  except  where 
11  i.H  necessary  and  where  the  tax  dollar  returns  a  dollar'a 
value  in  .servire,    Tto  many  of  (he  favored  few  have  In  tht 
past  enjoyrd  the  bounty  of  the  Oovernment  In  protection 
to   life   ajid   property   and   opportunity   for   proUta   without 
btMng  called  upon  to  co.-itribute  to  the  legitimate  and  neces- 
.sary   txpenses    of    that   Oovernment.    Taxation    should   be 
bajied  upon  the  threefold  premise:  Ability  to  pay;  benefit  re- 
ceived:  and  ease  and  certainty  of  collection.     H,  R.  4199, 
the  Oencrai  Welfare  Act.  Is  therefore  a  measure  of  Justice, 
recovery,  and  reform.    It  should  have  a  public  hearing  where 
proponents  smd  opponents  may  fully  express  themselves.    Wt 
demand  such  a  hearing.    We  believe  that  Its  fundamental 
principles   are   sound   and   Just,     Its   details   may   require 
amendment*.     lu  frienda  should   forget   their  differences, 
their  personal  animosities,  Jealousies,  and  ambitions.    They 
should  unite  their  far-flung  forces  and  devote  their  best 
efJorts  and  energies  to  enact  this  bill  Into  law  without  delay. 
U  is  a  tr'ivesty  on  Justice  and  a  camouflage  to  the  millions  of 
old  people  who  have  looked  to  us  for  someti)lng  tangible  and 
substantial  to  permit   petty   personalities  within   our   own 
ranks  to  delay  consideration  of  this  humane  legislation  and 
recovery  program.     I  rail  upon  its  friends  everywhere  in 
this  country  to  demand  a  cessation  of  Internal  strife  and  a 
clarion  cull  for  a  determined  and  united  front  against  tht 
opponenU  of  tlie  mea.sure.    Only  in  this  way  can  H.  R.  4188, 
Vrxc  General  Welfare  Act.  be  enacted  Into  law. 


The  Townsend  General  Welfare  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OK   NOHIH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16,  193S 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr  Sp<>nker.  I  received  hundreds  of  letters 
fiom  all  p!irts  of  this  Nation  from  people  who  are  Interested 
m  the  Townsend  General  Welfare  Act.  They  ask,  "Why 
does  Congress  not  bring  up  for  dlsca<«slon  and  dlspoaltlon  on 
Us  merits  H.  R  4199? '  My  an.«wer  Is.  because  too  many  of 
those  who  believe  In  this  legislation  forgot  to  vote  for  them- 
selves on  election  day — forgot  to  vote  for  people  who  would 
have  rtiM-esented  them  and  voted  for  the  other  fellow.  That 
ill.  they  voted  for  men  and  wouien  who  are  opposed  to  their 
Ideas. 

After  election  Members  of  Congress  are  generally  fright- 
ened wht^rt  they  are  a.nked  to  support  anyUilng  the  people 
really  want.  Then  tl)ey  become  susploloua.  When  tht 
Feopie  a:k  fur  something  they  are  afraid  they  will  make  i 
Biisuke,  but  when  Uie  flnancial  monarchs  ask  for  anythinf 
thexe  »(\m9  Memberii  stvm  to  lose  all  fright  and  auaploion. 
Iliey  gt^nrrally  swallow  such  legUlaiiun  hook,  lint,  and  sinker, 
and  wahuut  a  piulost. 

Again,  many  Members  have  a  very  erronroua  notion  of 
H  R  4199.  They  claim  that  wr  cannot  raise  $200  a  month 
far  all  who  are  over  CO  years  of  age.  but  ihey  forget  that  the 
kill  d(>e'«  not  provide  for  ti200  a  month.  It  provldea  for  a 
naxlmum  of  taoo.  It  does  provide  for  a  a-peroent  tranaao- 
lion  lax  and  It  further  provides  that  whatever  the  amount 
raised  by  this  tax  may  be,  it  shall  be  distributed  equally  to 
those  eligible.  For  example.  If  that  amounu  to  $100  or  leaa 
1.  month,  then  that  la  all  that  anyone  over  80  will  receive. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  amounts  to  more  than  |200.  then 
1200  will  be  the  maximum  or  limit  that  any  peraon  over  60 
i>dll  reoelvt  under  this  act. 

I  cannot  understand  why  some  Members  of  Congreta  art  ao 
afraid  that  the  people  who  have  u-eated  the  wealth  of  thla 
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Nation  may  get  too  much  of  It  back.  Congress  U  In  session 
practically  all  the  Ume,  and  if  It  makes  a  mistake  and  Is  too 
generous  to  those  who  created  the  wealth  of  this  Nation, 
then  it  can  change  It  when  the  mistake  Is  discovered.  If 
Congress  should  ever  make  a  mistake  on  the  side  of  the 
p<»ople  It  would  be  the  first  Ume  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
All  of  Its  mistakes  up  to  date  have  been  made  on  the  side 
of  the  coupon  clippers. 

There  are  now  at  the  Speaker's  desk  some  36  petitions  to 
bring  up  bills  that  the  people  really  want,  but  under  the 
corroded  rules  of  t'\e  House  we  cannot  get  a  vote  on  them 
unless  we  have  218  signers  on  each  petition.  The  petitions 
at  the  Speaker's  desk  are  for  the  General  Welfare  Act,  the 
Praiier-Lemke  refinance  bills,  the  cost  of  production  bill  for 
the  farmers,  the  Bank  of  the  Unltt^  SUtes,  and  others. 

We  have  struggled  In  vain  to  get  these  bills  up  during 
this  session.  I  have  opposed  these  Iniquitous  rules  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  These  rules  have  be- 
come more  corroded  under  this  administration  than  they 
were  before.  It  used  to  require  145  signatures  on  a  petition 
to  get  a  bin  up  for  a  vote.  Now  it  requires  218.  That  is 
the  contribution  that  this  administration  made  toward  dem- 
ocracy—no; we  should  say  toward  bureaucracy. 

"Old-age  pension"  should  be  called  "old-age  compensa- 
tion," because  any  person  who  has  worked  at  a  useful  occu- 
pation from  the  age  of  20  to  the  age  of  80  has  produced 
enough  wealth  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  for  the 
rest  of  his  or  her  life.  If  such  a  person  finds  himself  or 
herself  In  financial  distress  and  without  the  means  of  a 
comforUble  livelihood,  then  It  la  because  someone  appro- 
priated this  wealth,  or  rather  mlaapproprlated  It. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  in  our  clvUizatlcui  where 
we  realise  that  as  a  nation  we  can  safely  restore  to  the  aged 
part  of  the  wealth  which  they  created,  part  of  the  wealth 
taken  from  them  by  overaealous  Individuals  and  corporations. 
This  Is  not  a  pension;  It  Is  not  charity:  It  is  a  compensation 
for  useful  labor  performed  or  for  wealth  actually  created  or 
produced. 

While  our  Federal  Ooverrmient  and  the  various  States  now 
realize  that  It  Is  for  the  best  Interests,  peace,  and  security 
that  the  aged  be  comfortably  provided  for,  jret  whenever  this 
question  comes  up  before  the  National  Congress  or  the  va- 
rious State  legislatures  It  has  been  niggardly  dealt  with — 
dealt  with  as  If  It  were  a  charity  to  unworthy  people  rather 
than  compensation  for  sendees  rendered. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Oovernment.  as  well  as  the  States, 
require  a  pauper's  oath  from  the  aged  in  order  to  give  them 
Just  a  dribbling  of  that  which  is  thelra.  which  they  are  en- 
titled to,  and  which  they  themselves  have  created  or  pro- 
duced, but  which  under  our  financial  aystem  has  been  taken 
from  them,  generally  without  theUr  oonaent  and  without 
fault  on  their  part. 

In  the  distant  paat,  aa  well  aa  more  recently,  the  com- 
bined energies  of  the  world  were  required  to  produce  the 
aeoeaaitiea  of  life.  Nationa  became  great  beoauae  of  an 
abundance  of  raw  materials  and  sufAcient  labor  to  change 
these  raw  materlala  into  flnlahed  producta,  but  even  then 
there  waa  usually  a  scarcity  of  some  of  the  ntooaaitita 
Saving  and  thrift  became  the  watchword  of  the  day, 

Now,  however,  owing  to  maehinea,  to  mechanloal  Inven- 
tloni.  and  chemical  diacovtrita,  all  thU  hu  bttn  changed. 
We  auddenly  find  tlmt  we  have  an  abundanot  for  all.  Our 
problem  no  longer  la  how  to  produce  more  nor  fear  that  the 
morrow  may  not  bring  plenty,  but  rather  how  to  distribute 
the  things  tliat  we  have  and  that  art  taatnlial  to  our  wcll- 
bting. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  Waalilng- 
ton,  we  have  too  much  of  everything.  We  have  too  much  to 
eat,  and  too  much  cotton  and  wool  for  clothing.  Too  much 
leather  for  shoes,  and  too  much  sugar.  We  have  so  much  of 
everything  that  that  Department  entered  upon  Its  mad  orgy 
of  destroying  and  restricting  the  production  of  these  eaaentials 
of  life  In  the  midst  of  hunger,  want,  and  rags.  Ibe  bureau- 
crats m  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  aoarcity.    They  believe  that  there  la  an  overproduction. 


while  Intelligent  people  know  that  there  never  waa  an  over- 
production, but  that  our  trouble  Is  underconsumption  and 
maldistribution. 

In  fact,  there  i&  an  overproduction  of  Just  one  thing,  and 
that  is  an  overproduction  of  Ignorance.  We  are  afflicted  at 
present  with  national  insanity.  So  that  I  may  not  be  nUs- 
understood.  when  I  use  the  word  insanity,  I  mean  Just  plain, 
ordinary  crazlness — a  national  mental  disease — a  mental 
defectiveness.  That  kind  of  a  national  mental  conditioa 
that  win  permit  the  destruction  and  curtailment  of  food  and 
clothing  when  we  still  have  millions  who  could  use  that  food 
and  that  clothing— when  thousands  are  gradually  dying 
from  malnutrition. 

In  place  of  destroying  this  food  and  clothing  and  other 
essentials  of  life,  why  not  distribute  It  to  those  who  helped  to 
create  It  and  need  It?  Why  does  Congress  not  pass  a  decent 
and  Intelligent  old-age  pension  bUl?  Such  a  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  machinery  for  the  distribution  of  our  so-called  sur- 
plus and  overproduction.  It  would  compensate  the  aged  for 
part  of  the  wealth  they  have  created.  Such  a  bill  would 
make  It  unnecessary  for  the  aged  to  continue  in  industrial 
competition  with  the  youth  of  this  NaUon.  It  would  to  a 
large  extent  solve  our  unemployment  problem.  It  would  give 
to  those  who  have  tolled  for  40  years  a  needed  and  deterved 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  It  would  add  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  NaUon.  It  would  give  peace 
and  contentment  where  now  all  is  doubt,  uncertainty,  uiae- 
curity,  and  mental  suffering. 

We  all  know  that  this  NaUon  is  still  In  agony.  We  all 
know  that  we  still  have  some  20.000.000  on  a  diagulaed  dole: 
that  every  courthouse  la  a  poorhouse.  We  all  know  that  In 
spite  of  all  the  statemenu  to  the  contrary  by  politicians  for 
political  reasons,  that  mortgage  foreclosures  on  city  and  farm 
homes  are  continuing  and  that  thousands  are  being  evicted 
from  their  homes.  We  all  know  that  there  are  still  12,000,000 
unemployed,  whose  condition  Is  becoming  more  wretched  and 
pitiful  every  day.  This  situation  could  be  remedied  if  Con- 
gross  were  not  hamstrung  by  the  "gag  and  shackle  rule"  which 
the  Members  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  blot  out  and  abolish. 

I  regret  to  say  that  ofHclal  Washington  does  not  know 
what  Is  going  on  In  this  Nation.  It  seems  deaf  and  blind  to 
the  appeals  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  made  this  Na- 
tion what  it  Lb.  The  trouble  Is  not  so  much  with  Members  of 
Congress  but  with  the  bureaucrats  in  charge  of  this  Govern* 
ment  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Tliese  do 
not  understand  and  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion as  It  exisU.  The  trouble  is  that  Washington  la  too  dot* 
to  Wall  Street— too  Intimately  asaodated  in  the  paat  with  tht 
special  privileged,  selected  few.  who  have  amaaaed  the  greater 
part  of  the  wealth  of  this  NaUon  in  their  hands. 

I  know  that  if  Congress  were  left  free  to  act,  that  a  ma- 
jority could  and  would  get  together  and  put  an  end  to  hun- 
ger, want,  and  rags  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Unfortunately, 
however,  under  the  "gag  and  ahaokle  rule"  the  majority  art 
not  permitted  to  and  cannot  funcUon  aa  they  ahould.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  the  corroded  patronage  ayattm,  tht 
majority  are  kept  from  doing  that  which  they  in  their  htarta 
know  they  ought  to  do. 


W.  P.  A.  Exp«ndlturfii  and  Commltmenti  in  tht 
Fouriftnth  Congrttiaional  Dktrlct  of  Michiffin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MlCUlUAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKrUKSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19.  I9i9 

Ur.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarka  in  the  Rxcord.  I  am  moat  pleased  to  insert  a  brief 
r^aumi  aa  to  the  expe&diturea  and  accomplishmenta  of  the 
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Works  PTogrtss  AdmtnUtr»tlon  In  the  Fourttenth  Coneres-  ' 
HonU  witrlct  of  MlchUmn.    Ucpei  diturw  uid  commitments 
m  tlic  district  toUl  16.476.710. 

TJ-e  district,  comprttlnf  the  thr  «  mo«t  euterly  wmrdi  or 
th*  ( ity  of  Detrotl  and  aU  of  Wu  w  County  east  of  the  De- 
troll  city  llmlw.  u  indebted  to  the  V.  P.  A.  for  a  comprehen- 
ftiw  protram  of  civtc  Unprovmnei  ita  and  rehablUUtlons  of 
puhw  facllltiee  which  would  havi  been  Impoasible  without 
^>d«'raJ  aaalstanct. 

V^  ork  completed  Mid  tn  procrev  n  thlj  district  as  of  March 
1.  1931.  represent  expenditures  and  commitments  totaling 
|i47S.710.  and  of  this  sum  the  iMeral  Qovemment  has 
allo:ated  a  total  of  $6,533,037. 

Tlie  projects  may  be  dirtded  tn  o  three  general  classlflca- 
tloniH-oew  construction.  rehabUlt  lUoo  and  general  repairs. 
and  addiuons  and  betterments.  C  outstanding  projects  under 
the  flrtt  heading  oofvered  extenslTi  improvemenu  at  the  city 
ain>ort  and  the  State  naval  armoi  y- 

The  airport  project  involTed  mu  ch  work  on  the  fteld  itself, 
Iwl^tdlng  the  construction  of  a  concrete  apron  outside  the 
waiting  statkn,  where  the  air  Uxes  take  on  and  discharge 
their  passengers.  W.  P.  A.  workei  s  also  constructed  a  park- 
ing area  adjacent  to  the  field  oii  Connors  Avenue  for  the 
aocommodation  of  the  public.  Eztensiye  alterations  were 
macie  to  the  hangars,  adding  gre  ktly  to  their  usefulness. 

Improvements  at  the  State  nava  armory  included  the  addi- 
tloi^  of  an  extra  floor  to  a  large  s  ictlon  of  the  building,  oon- 
strJcUon  of  a  two-story  auxiliary  drlU  hall,  rebuilding  of  the 
oiBce  portkm.  and  the  Installatioc  of  alr-condlUonlng  equip- 
ment, which  neoessiuted  the  sinling  o<  a  deep  weU.  Under 
thli  projeet  also  the  training  sfali  Duimoue  has  been  practi- 
cally rebuilt  and  reeondttlooed  f(r  the  use  of  the  liflchigan 
Natal  Reserve. 

Under  the  FMeral  art  project  t  ae  dining  room  axxl  lounge 
of  the  armory  have  been  appropc  ately  decorated  by  Detroit 
artists.  Theee  murals  are  outstanding  and  rank  with  some 
of  the  best  work  done  in  the  Urited  States  under  Qovem- 
ment patronage. 

etieet  and  alley  improvements  loom  large  in  the  W.  P.  A. 
pnigram  for  the  rehabilltatian  i  nd  repair  of  pubUc  prop- 
erty in  this  district.  Nearly  $3.di  0.000  had  been  allotted  for 
thlH  work  as  of  March  1.  and  tha ,  part  of  the  district  within 
th«  city  hmits  wlU  receive  lU  iroportionate  share  of  the 
til. 000.000  recently  approved  by  ihe  President  for  continuing 
th<»e  improvements  throughout  the  dty.    To  date,  more  than 


stj-eet  improved.  Schools  and  other  municipal  buildings  have 
been  painted  and  repolred  and  parks  and  boulevards  im- 
proved. ,  ^  . , 

The  proBTftm.  on  the  whole,  has  born  of  immeasurable 
ben«nt  to  the  district.  It  has  converted  Into  realities  long 
weded  clMc  betterments.  And.  what  is  even  more  im- 
pcrtnnt.  It  has  provided  useful  employment  for  several  thou- 
.sand  rf»sldcnts  of  tho  district  who  othen»-ise  would  have  been 
dependent  on  the  dole. 


have  been  graded  and 
aced.  in  the  seventeeth. 


60  miles  of  alley  and  scores  of  it 
drained,  and  in  many  instances 
nineteenth,  and  twenty-first 

A  project  that  involves  a  co|nparatively  small  sum  of 
money  but  is  of  tremendous  Imponanoe  to  the  general  health 
of  the  city  concerns  the  deanink  of  the  fUter  beds  at  the 
waterworks.  Because  only  a  few  beds  can  be  cleaned  at  one 
time,  the  number  of  workers  is  s  naU.  but  the  men  assigned 
to  this  work  are  doing  a  thorough  Job. 

Work  on  city  sewers  includes  t  le  reconstruction  of  various 
connections  that  have  given  cons  derable  trouble  In  the  past. 
particularly  In  wet  weather. 

More  than  a  million  dollars  hai  been  spent  or  allocated  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  municipal  :treetcar  lines  in  this  area. 
In  the  Interest  of  better  service  to  the  public.  Schoob.  li- 
braries, police  and  fire  stations,  and  other  public  buildings 
have  undergone  extensive  repatas  long  deferred  as  a  result 
of  greatly  curtailed  dty  budgets 

A  project  sponsored  bar  the  Public  Lighting  Commission, 
now  under  way,  will  convert  Eas  Jefferson  Avenue  from  the 
downtown  section  to  the  city  limits  into  one  of  the  best 
Ughted  thoroughfares  in  the  wontry.  It  involves  the  In- 
stallation of  several  miles  of  und  irground  lines  in  connection 
with  the  substitution  of  modem  incandescent  lamps  for  the 
antiquated  aro  tsrpe. 

In  the  Qrosse  Pointe  and  Lodimoor  Village  area  civic  im- 
provements have  been  carried  out  under  the  W.  P.  A.  pro- 
grvm.  oa  a  proportionate  scale.  Completed  work  Includes. 
among  other  Items.  30.000  lineal  feet  of  sewers  rehabilitated 
or  repaired;  4.000  squsre  yards  <if  sidewalk  and  1.800  square 
yai-ds  of  pavement  constructed, 


and  1.000  square  yards  of 
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OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday. May  17  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMKS  A    PARLEY  AT  TALLAHASSEE,  FL.A., 

APRIL  29.    1938 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  address  entitled  "The  Dem- 
o.:ratic  Outlooit  from  a  National  Point  of  View,"  delivered  by 
Klon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  at  an  outdoor  mass  meeting  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lycm  County  Democratic  Committee.  Talla- 
hassee. Pla.,  AprU  29.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  sis  follows: 

It  IB  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  return  to  Fiorlda,  the  land  of 
t-ue  hospitality,  sunshine,  rrult,  and  Rowers.  I  feel  perfectly  at 
tcme  here,  and  I  feci  even  mere  at  home  becaiise  I  have  the 
privilege  tonight  of  being  with  so  many  of  my  fellow  Democrats. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  people  of  this  magnlflcent  State  for  th« 
e->rdl.?l  welcome  which  they  extended  to  me  everywhere  today. 
lhi.s  Indicates  that  the  people  of  Florida  understand  the  great 
li;&dershlp  and  achievements  of  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt. 

We  are  passing  through  another  crisis  In  the  Nation's'  history, 
nnd  at  no  lime  have  the  citizens  been  more  Intensely  Interested  In 
the  •'fThlrs  cf  Government 

The  light  which  we  n,re  approaching  In  the  fall  campaign  Is  the 
s.'.me  eld  (icht  that  we  have  waged  from  the  beginning  of  our 
i.atloiial  life.  In  this  country  there  has  always  existed  a  conflict 
l:*-twe:n  those  who  boUevc  In  an  aristocratic  form  of  Oovem- 
ri\ent-  -a  Government  pas.  ed  down  from  above  to  the  ordinary 
(Itizen — and  en  the  other  hnnd  the  D^nnocrallc  thaory  that  the 
|«ople  are  supreme.  In  other  words.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  are 
contesting  tcd-iy  as  they  h.ue  since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic 
for  the  determination  of  the  course  of  the  Nation's  progress. 

While  we  are  Interest  id  as  loyal  and  patriotic  cltlxens  always 
i.re.  In  the  f\?Tair8  of  th^  Natlnn.  we  are  also  Democrats.  For  that 
reason  we  have  more  th.m  a  passing  Interest  In  the  immediate 
liiture  of  the  party.  With  that  fact  In  mind,  I  am  going  to  devote 
»i  few  moment.?  To  an  honest  full,  and  old-fr\'hloned  appraisal  of 
l>niocratlc  proepect.<<  In  the  congressional  elections  of  1938  and  In 
the  Pretiidenllal  election  of   1940. 

Lei  me  begin  by  conceding  that  our  worthy  foemen,  the  Repub- 
licans are  facing  the  approaching  engagemrnt*  In  a  restored  frame 
<if  mind  that  amounts  on  occasion  almost  to  downright  optimism. 
They  are  especially  happy  over  the  events  of  the  past  year.  They 
lecl  that  1937  was  a  good  year  But  before  you  t^ecome  too  dls- 
lurbed.  you  might  recall  they  also  felt  1935  was  a  good  year.  In 
lact,  their  spcketmrn  were  then  announcing  with  unconcealed  en- 
thusia:>m  that  they  had  Roosevelt  "on  the  run"  and  that  the 
liepubUcan  candidate  was  certain  to  send  him  swiftly  to  defeat  In 

he  foiicwing  election.  Jusi  by  way  of  prior  celebration,  those 
(;raduai.e  students  cf  Republicanism-  the  Liberty  League — ^held  a 
ilinner  in  Washington  In  January  1936  to  celebrate  their  coming 
victory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  a3  they  learned  in  November, 
i.hey  were  but  the  original  mourners  at  a  million-dollar  wake. 

Hsiory  has  a  habit  cf  repeating  itself,  and  the  spokesmen  for 
•he  opposition  are  once  again  being  deceived  by  what  they  see  and 
liear.  just  as  they  were  2  years  ago  Tliey  mistake  the  noisy  out- 
irrj  of  a  small  minority  possessing  exceptional  faculties  for  pub- 
licity and  propaganda  for  the  genuine  voice  of  the  people.  Elec- 
■,lons.  however,  are  not  decided  according  to  the  dictates  of 
publicity  bureaus,  but  tn  the  more  subdued  atmosphere  of  the 
]Xilhng  Ixwths.  To  the  Republicans,  off-year  victories,  when  there 
s  no  voting  to  be  done,  come  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.  It  is 
illfficult  to  criticize  the  political  conduct  of  a  party  when  that  party 
is  completely  cut  of  power.  Prom  that  point  of  view,  the  G.  O.  P.. 
(jf  course,  has  all  the  advantage.    But  once  they  face  the  neoeeaity 
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of  nominating  candidates  and  framing  a  platform,  their  trouMM 
will  begin 

If  the  election  of  1M«  had  any  meaning,  then  its  one  great  Iwwin 
was  Xh9  fact  that  puasy-footlng,  straddling,  and  Just  plain  ducking 
the  issues  had  passed  out  of  favor  as  political  strntegv  with  the 
vast  majority  of  the  electorate.  You  recall  how  the  Republican 
ntrty  started  off  by  denouncing  everything  the  Rooaevelt  admlnis- 
trntion  had  done,  and  then  wound  up  by  adTocating  pollolM  as 
similar  to  Democratic  pollciM  as  they  dared  to  make  them.  The 
rmult  was  that  their  party  went  down  to  crushing  and  daierved  de- 
feat. And  so  today,  despite  the  roee-tlnted  prophesies  emanating 
from  Republican  spokesmen,  who  are  apurred  on  by  visions  of  re- 
turning power  and  glory,  the  Grand  Old  Party  Is  Just  where  it  was 
after  the  great  debacle  of  1»3«.  And  this  time,  dod;(ing  will  be  Just 
as  fatal  if  it  is  attempted  once  again. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  must  step  up  and  face  the  farm  issue: 
it  must  evolve  a  definite  program  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
agriculture,  and  It  must  sUte  that  poiloy  fxUly  and  fairly.  The 
Republican  Party  must  fact  the  iasue  of  wage  and  hour  legislation. 
The  Republican  Party  mtut  state  honestly  whether  It  famrs  the 
repeal  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  of  the  act  insurUig  bank  deposits, 
of  the  Work  Relief  Act.  aiul  the  volume  of  other  worth-while  social 
legislation  which  ivas  been  placed  on  the  statute  l>ooks  by  this 
administration.  Bear  in  mind  that  every  one  of  these  acts  has 
been  crltlcloed  tinmerdfully  by  Republican  newspapers,  spell- 
blZKlers,  and  qxskesmea.  If  the  opposition  falls  to  state  openly 
that  it  favors  the  repeal  of  those  beneficial  laws,  then  it  stands 
condemned  of  deliberately  hampering  a  magnificent  social -welfare 
program  merely  to  advance  its  own  partisan  political  interests. 

I  dte  this  merely  to  illustrate  that  this  so-called  revival  of  Re- 
pubUcaniam  hasnt  even  begun.  On  the  contrary,  despite  the  flood 
at  propaganda,  only  two  varieties  of  views  have  been  offered  thus 
far.  First,  there  Is  the  kind  of  statement  that  deals  wholly  In 
glittering  generalities  without  suggesting  definite  policies.  And 
then  we  have  the  view  of  the  few  liberals  remaining  In  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  who  come  out  openly  and  advocate  the  adoption  of  a 
New  Deal  program.  Tb»  net  situation  Is  that  we  have  Just  had 
the  ridiculous  picture  of  an  eminent  conunlttee  of  300  esteemed 
and  distinguished  ReptibUcan  leaders  vaguely  trying  to  decide,  with 
the  help  of  Glenn  Prank,  what  the  O.  O.  P.  reivesents.  In  other 
words,  nobody  knows,  not  even  the  leaders  themselves. 

Of  course,  oppoeltlon  is  always  easy.  Because  he  has  dared  chal- 
lenge the  special  privileges  of  a  powerful  group.  President  Roose- 
velt Is  the  constant  target  of  a  barrage  of  bitter  criticism  and  at 
times  of  malicious  penKMial  abuse.  His  critics  stop  at  nothing. 
Every  possible  misconstruction  Is  placed  upon  his  official  acts,  and 
every  conceivable  misrepresentation  Is  applied  to  the  motives  which 
Inspire  his  policies.  At  times  this  hynui  of  hate  grows  to  such 
proportions  that  even  Its  own  sponsors  become  frightened  of  it. 
But  let  me  assure  you  that  President  Roosevelt  has  met  these 
gentlemen  before  in  the  arena  of  public  debate,  and  the  same 
naming  honesty  and  sincerity  which  carried  him  through  to  glo- 
rious vistory  before  will  carry  him  through  again.  Tbe  Tory  die- 
hards  never  learn  that  when  they  adopt  me  weapons  of  treachery 
and  deceit  to  tear  down  and  destroy  tbe  patriotic  pollclee  of  a 
Thonoas  Jefferson  or  of  a  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  people  In- 
variably cast  their  vote  for  tlxe  sturdy  leaders  who  flight  their 
battles  and  preserve  their  rtghte. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  as  Democrats  Interested  In  the  oontlnued 
success  of  the  party,  you  will  remain  undisturbed  over  these  un- 
founded reports  of  party  defeat  or  disaffection.  The  truth  is  that 
the  control  of  national  political  affairs  Ls  going  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Democratic  leaders  tor  a  long  time,  because  oiu  party  Is 
the  only  party  that  has  inaugurated  a  practical  program  for  meet- 
ing present-day  needs  and  the  only  party  that  has  the  courage 
to  put  that  program  into  operation. 

It  is  customary  from  time  to  time  to  recall  the  events  of  the 
Immediate  past  and  to  consider  the  proapects  for  progress  and 
advancement  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead.  This  year  we  may  as 
well  face  the  tact  that  there  is  plenty  of  trouble  In  the  world  and 
that  our  own  economic  interests  are  pressing  for  attention.  The 
problems  of  the  hour  are  different  in  form  from  what  they  were 
in  Jefferson's  time,  but  basically  tlxey  remain  the  same. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Government  Is  Just  what  It  always  has 
been — to  conduct  the  public  business  with  even-handed  Justice 
and  to  make  certain  that  the  good  of  the  entire  Nation  is  made 
supreme  over  the  interests  of  any  particular  group  or  cla>w.  Per- 
haps the  idea  was  never  better  expressed  than  it  was  by  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  conclusion  of  a  recent  message  to  Congress.  Re- 
viewing the  purpose  which  he  had  in  mind,  he  said:  "I  have 
spoken  of  practices  and  abuses  which  demand  correction  through 
the  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor  with  the  Government. 

"But  no  government  can  help  the  destinies  of  the  people  who 
Insist  on  putting  sectional  and  class  consciousness  ahead  of  gen- 
eral weal.  There  must  be  proof  that  sectional  and  class  interests 
are  prepared  more  greatly  than  they  are  today  to  be  national  in 
outlook.  A  government  can  punish  specific  acts  of  spoliation  but 
no  government  can  conscript  cooperation." 

This  purpose  which  the  President  stated — this  Intention  to  put 
the  general  welfare  above  sectional  and  class  consciousness — has 
been  the  only  motive  which  has  guided  the  present  Democratic 
administration  in  formulating  its  policies,  and  It  will  continue  to 
be  the  only  motive  while  this  administration  remains  In  power. 

Perhaps  at  this  Juncture  it  vrotild  be  well  to  discuss  frankly  a 
misconception  which  a  partisan  minority  for  Its  own  selfish  pur- 
poses has  been  trying  to  drive  Into  the  public  consciousness.  I 
refer  to  the  proi>aganda  to  the  effect  that  this  administration  la 


hostile  to  business.  In  the  flmt  plaoa.  It  Just  Isnt  so  And  in 
the  second  place,  what  possible  motive  could  inspire  sincere  and 
Dirnert  officials  to  hamper  deliberately  the  employers  of  the 
Nation? 

What  [n  actually  the  administration'!  attitude  toward  business? 
The  facts  dl«clo»c  that  the  Government  at  Wathmgton  during 
this  udministratton  has  us<«d  the  puMlo  credit  without  reserve  to 
prime  the  pump  of  prosperity  and  to  stimulate  business  when 
industry  was  prostrate  at  a  rettUt  of  thu  wori>t  depression  in  his- 
tory. Under  this  admixuatratlon  Federal  funds  were  loaned  to  in- 
dividual corporations  on  a  scale  never  known  before  to  guard 
them  against  the  menace  of  bankmptoy.  There  Is  no  ont  who 
can  say  liccurately  how  many  railroads,  banks,  corporations,  and 
other  enterprises  are  in  business  today  because  they  were  reacued 
at  a  critical  time  by  th«  liberal  poUctes  of  the  Roosevelt  adtenln- 
istratlon.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  bmtneae  proflu  were  generally 
stimulated  and  in  some  cases  expanded  to  new  records  because 
of  the  President's  policies.  Far  from  endeavoring  to  cut  off  la- 
dustrlal  profits,  this  administration  has  been  meet  anxkms  at  all 
times  to  aid  capital  In  obtaining  a  fair  r«Cum  tn  every  legitimate 
way. 

But  the  fact  renaalns  there  are  other  groups  In  the  population 
that  must  be  helped  as  weU  as  the  employers,  and  bualneee  should 
not  complain  when  the  President  and  Oottgrees  do  their  obvtoua 
duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  watfare.  For  csanple.  some 
of  the  great  metropoUtan  dailies  oontlnuouely  attaokad  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  to  enact  a  farm  bill  that  will  enable  the 
growers  of  this  Nation  to  get  a  fair  retuni  on  thetr  labor  and 
tnveatment.  It  Is  generally  conceded  that  without  governmental 
aeslstanoe  the  prices  of  major  farm  products  would  tumhte  to 
dangwously  low  levels  as  the  result  of  overproduction  and  glutted 
markets.  That  happened  before  and  the  etxi  was  dlnstrous.  Ik 
oouki  easily  happen  again.  And  yet  there  are  aotuaUy  newepapera 
and  individuals  that  loudly  demanded  that  Oongreae  do  nothing 
about  the  farm  problem  and  let  nattue  take  Its  oourse. 

Inhere  are  more  than  20  States  in  the  country  wliich  derive 
the  main  part  of  their  income  from  agriculture.  If  nothing  were 
done  to  protect  the  farmer,  the  resulting  economic  dlriooattem 
would  not  only  affect  those  States,  but  would  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  every  single  manufacturing  and  business  concern 
throughout  the  Nation.  President  Roosevelt  does  not  recom- 
mend to  Congress  these  far-reaching  measores  merely  to  satisfy 
his  personal  financial  theories.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ooveniment 
acts  becavise  it  is  compeUed  to  act.  I  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  if  the  Government  took  the  advice  of  its  severest 
critics  and  withdrew  entirely  from  Its  present  activities,  the  rule 
of  chaos  would  come  so  fast  that  theee  eelfeame  critics  would  be 
taking  the  first  airplane  to  Washington  to  plead  for  Rooacvelt'a 
aid. 

Any  fair-minded  citizen  who  looks  at  the  current  and  economic 
conditions  which  exist  In  this  country  today  is  forced  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  what  the  Chief  Executive  Is  trying  to  do  Is  not 
only  right,  but  It  Is  necessary.  The  national  income  must  be 
maintained  at  a  substantial  level,  the  Nation's  reaourcea  must  be 
protected  against  the  erosion  of  nature  and  protected  against  the 
assaults  of  selfish  groups. 

Running  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  under  the  complex  and 
confusing  conditions  which  exist  in  the  world  today  Is  not  an 
easy  Job.  As  a  Nation  we  are  only  beginning  to  leam  something 
about  the  methods  which  must  be  used  to  fight  droughts,  over- 
production, unemploi^ment,  and  other  manifest  evils.  It  Is  a  tre- 
mendous task  and  fortunately  for  us.  in  this  time  of  difficulty,  the 
Nation  has  in  President  Roosevelt  a  man  who  has  an  unpvalleled 
grasp  of  Federal  affairs.  No  man  has  ever  brought  to  the  White 
House  a  wider  or  deeper  knowledge  of  his  own  country.  He  is  not 
guided  by  sectional  needs  or  class  needs  or  by  the  clamor  and 
demands  of  Insistent  minorities.  His  policies  are  broad  enough 
to  stand  the  test  of  public  Insjjectlon  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  are  fashioneid  in  a  manner  that  will  benefit  the  people 
of  this  country. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  President  looks  with  sympathetic  intereat 
on  the  effort  of  every  American  citizen  to  prosper  and  succeed  in 
the  endeavor  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  life's  work.  He  looks  not 
with  mahce  but  with  friendly  concern  on  the  operations  of  busi- 
ness. But  when  one  group  or  one  clsss  seeks  to  promote  its  own 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare,  he  has  the  courage 
of  a  Robert  E.  Lee  or  a  Stonewall  Jackson  In  denouncing  and 
correcting  that  abuse. 

Under  President  Roosevelt  the  NaUon  has  moved  forward  steadily 
toward  the  solution  of  the  t>ewlldering:  problems  of  a  modern 
industrial  age  under  the  time-honored  rules  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. Other  governments  have  failed  at  the  same  task,  and  as  a 
result  they  are  today  ruled  by  despots,  lntt;nt  only  upon  accomplish- 
ing their  own  selfish  purpose.  Here  in  the  United  States,  despite 
the  ridiculous  cry  of  dictator  by  the  opposition,  there  has  never 
heen  a  time  when  our  free  institutions  were  held  in  higher  esteem 
by  the  great  mass  of  people.  The  vast  majority  of  American  men 
and  women  sense  the  presence  in  the  Nar.ion's  Capital  of  a  fearless 
and  capable  leader,  whose  vision  and  f(jrtltude  are  equal  to  the 
manifold  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House. 

As  Democrats  we  can  face  the  future  with  courage  and  confi- 
dence, secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  destiny  of  America  is  safe 
In  the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt.  Knowing  he  will  not  let  them 
down,  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  stand  by  him  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  go  forward  to  new  and  greater  achievementa. 
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Air-Mail  ¥eek 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  GEORGE 

or  KAXSAl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
Tue$dttv.  Maw  17  ilegittative  dag  of 


FKXZM   BftAT 


BT  unaa  jLUBt 

SUBJSCT  OF 


REMARKS 


McGILL 


UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  20) .  193S 


PAtaK.    OP   KANSAS.    OS    THE 
AIEI  MAIL 


Mr.  McOILL.    Mr.  President,  t  lis  week  has  been  desig 
nated   as   Air-Mall   Week.   haTim     been   set   aside   by  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  In  celebrat  on  of  the  twentieth  annl 
▼ersary  of  the  first  air-maO  service  which  was  inaugurated 
between  New  York  City  and  the 

Prues  were  offered  by  the  Post  Olbce  Department  to  pupils  of 
high  schools  and  similar  schools  th  -oughout  the  United  States 
for  the  best  essays  relative  to  the  K  ational  Air  Mail  Service 

Contests  were  held  in  the  vario  u  States,  and  the  winner 
tn  each  8Ute  was  given  a  trip  to  he  National  Capital,  there 
to  have  determined  which  essays!  in  a  Nation-wide  contest 
had  won  the  fhrst.  second,  and  th^  prizes,  for  which  trips 
and  troi^es  are  to  be  awarded. 

Mr.  President,  the  winner  for 
a  Miss  Ellen  Peak,  a  senior  at  tike  Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Manhattan.  Kant.  Mia  Peak,  v  ho  is  17  years  of  age.  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I  erman  C.  Peak,  of  Man- 
hattan. Kans..  and  in  the  Natlcn-wlde  contest  her  essay 
won  the  second  prise.  She  is  here  as  such  prize  winner 
I  kriow  her  many  friends  in  her 
rejoice  in  ho*  accomplishment 
and  I  request  unanimous  consent 


the  State  of  Elansas  was 


home  city  and  elsewhere 
Her  essay  is  outstanding, 
that  It  be  incorporated  in 


the  AppexMliz  of  the  Cowoanszo]  ru.  Rkcokd 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the 
printed  in  the  Rkcou>.  as  follows 


I  am  yHtordayi  drMLin — ber  dream 
at  Urioucht:  at  a  naUan  united  by  a 
tkm.     I  bav*  mad*  taalttkw  out  at 
flrat  tba  sooff ad  at  ma  as  a  paing 
wortJi.     I   made    America   test  me. 
vae   youag.   but  I   wae   mlgbty.    8tk 
progiaaB.    Sbe  aooeptad  ma— Dot 


of  un'.ty  at  people,  and  unity 

iioinmon  bond  of  commualra- 

yieterday'a  tantastic  hopes.     At 

nqvalty.    But  I  hare  proven  my 

came   through   the   test.    I 

saw   In  me   poBaibllltlee   cf 

I  demanded  It.  but  because 


midtltiide 
dlatater. 


I  4jn  today'!  Mhleramant — America 
my  buge  bodies  of  steel  fleaMng  throu  {h 
beazrja — canrtng  bar  people  swlTtly  asp 
The  iidvantagca  I  oOcr  appeal  to 

I   iim   tomorrow's   neoesalty — time 
nation.    I  aave  time.    I  perform  a 
tea — in  times  of  peace — tn  times  of 
porta*.lon  are  no  longer  a  Itucury. 
nacetatty.    My  past  achtarsBanta 
Xko  H-xxitM.    In  a  short  white  the  Chink 
pafsed  by  regular  trana-Atlantlc  svlat^ 

TTiua  I  soar— onward  and  upward. 
wlngH  Ilea  a  new.  progreeslTa 
Aden:  In  me.    I  wlU  not  fall  her 

I  am  yest«rday's  dream.    I  am  toqay' 
BorrjWs  neceaalty.    I  am  the  wings 


points  with  pride  to  me — to 

her  sUes — guided  by  radio 

safely  to  thetr  destlnattons. 

safety,  ecoiMnny. 

Is    prectous    to    a    progressive 

of  servlcee  for  Ajner- 

Air  mall  and  air  trans- 

"ftkey  are  rapidly  becoming   a 

marvels.    My  future  knows 

CUppar  wlU  be  greatly  sur- 


Tom  Mooney  and  Aiierican  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  HOMER 

OF  WAaHU4<|TON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH 
Tuesdaw.  Maw  17  llegUlatice  day  o/ 


BADZO   Ar>r>i»«Hi|  BT  BOH.  JAMSB 
TOmaDAY,  MAT 


Mr.  BONK.    Mr.  President.  I 
faiv«-  prlBted  la  the  Appendix  of 


essay  was  ordered  to  be 


Beneath  the  shadow  of  my 
In  heraelf — con- 


Amerlc  i — confident 


s  achievement. 
America. 


to- 


REMARKS 
T.  BONE 


:  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  20) .  1938 


K.  MURRAT.  OP  MONTANA, 
10.  1938 


Lsk  unanimous  consent  to 
tpe  RgcoKD  a  most  intoest- 


Ini?  and  revealing  address  on  Tom  Mooney  and  American 
Justice,  delivered  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  net- 
work on  May  10,  1938,  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mjbray]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
prjited  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

]  have  been  Invited  to  speak  on  this  national  broadcast  on  the 
BUl)Ject  Tom  Mooney  and  American  Justice.  I  come  here  not 
as  a  protagonist  of  Tcm  Mooney  but  as  an  American  citizen  inter- 
ested primarily  In  American  justice.  I  regard  the  Mooney  case  as 
on?  involving  a  problem  of  American  Justice  of  transcendent  Im- 
po'tance  to  the  whole  Nation. 

>:'or  more  than  20  years  now,  Tom  Mooney  has  been  maldng  a 
trjgic  and  unequal  struggle  to  have  his  innocence  declared  and 
his  liberty  restored.  His  case  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  classic 
example  of  a  frame-up. 

'.U  It  can  be  shown  that  an  Innocent  person  can  be  made  the  vlc- 
tln  of  a  vicious  plot  to  railrcad  him  to  the  penitentiary,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  every  citizen.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  an  American  court,  organized  to  defend  innocence, 
ha'  been  perverted  mto  an  agency  to  destroy  it.  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  Federal  Government  must,  alike  for  its  own  honor 
&ni  its  own  vital  int^^rests,  take  measures  to  prevent  its  insti- 
tutions from  being  discredited  by  the  perpetration  of  such  mon- 
strous Injustice. 

The  Supreme  Coun  of  the  United  States,  speaking  through  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  has  recently  said  "If  a  State  has  contrived  a  con- 
vktlon  through  the  preunse  of  a  trial  which,  In  truth,  is  but  a 
deliberate  deception  of  a  court  and  Jury,  by  the  presentation  of 
tef  timony  known  to  t)e  perjured,  such  a  contrivance  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  rudimentary  demands  of  Justice  as  Is  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  like  result  by  intimidation." 

It  may  appear  astounding  to  many  people  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  case  to  hear  the  statement  baldly  made  that  Mooney 
wsa  convicted  en  framed-up,  perjured  evidence,  wholly  devoid  of 
any  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  his  conviction  cannot  be  eua- 
ta.Jied  upon  any  basis  of  essential  justice.  Yet  that  appears  to  be 
the  simple  truth,  for  It  has  been  established  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt  that  every  Important  fact  and  circumstance  shown  in 
the  case  was  manufactured  by  recldess  and  Irresponsible  partlea 
causing  the  conviction  of  Mooney 

To  understand  this  stupendous  crime  and  learn  how  It  has 
been  possible  in  this  great  democratic  country  of  ours  for  a 
human  life  to  be  thus  placed  in  Jeopardy,  and,  in  fact,  actually 
declared  forfeit  on  manufactured  evidence,  we  must  go  back  a 
bit  and  visualize  the  conditions,  pclltlcal.  social,  and  Industrial,  In 
America  during  the  past  half  century  or  more.  Every  intelligent 
person  Is  farmli&r  with  the  destructive  and  bloody  struggle  which 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years  between  labor  and  industry. 
Aj  a  result  of  that  bitter  conaict.  a  system  of  lalK>r-baiting  agen- 
cl«»  sprang  up  in  the  country  which  has  furnished  detectlvea. 
spies,  gunmen,  affidavit  makers,  suborners  of  perjury,  and  desper- 
ate and  unscrupulous  characters.  rea<ly  and  willing  to  use  any 
mnhod  or  means  to  defeat  the   American   labor-union  movement. 

Gradually  that  mistaken  policy  cf  American  Industry  in  oppos- 
In?  unionism  is  being  discarded,  and  today  high-minded,  far-see- 
in?  indxistrlal  executives  are  realizing  that  it  is  more  profitable  to 
cooperate  with  organized   labor  than  to  seek  to  destroy  It. 

The  Mooney  case,  however,  occurred  21  years  ago  and  grew  out 
of  the  old.  ruthless  style  of  conflict  which  usually  prevailed  In 
that  period 

Mooney  entered  into  the  labor-union  struggle  In  California  In 
that  early  period  and  brou^'ht  to  bear  such  ardor  and  ability 
that  he  soon  became  a  marked  man  and  provoked  the  undying 
hfstlUty  of  all  the  corporate  officers  and  agents  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  As  a  result  of  his  successful  union  activities, 
d<sperate  but  unsuccessful  efTorts  were  set  on  foot  to  frame  hlni 
and  railroad  him  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  labor  struggle  :n  California  was  at  this  stage  on  July  22, 
1916.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  at  precisely  6  minutes  after 
2  p  m..  while  a  so-called  preparedness  parade  was  marching 
tt rough  the  streets  of  San  Prancisco.  a  bomb  was  exploded  on 
t^e  sidewalk,  killing  and  woundin?  a  number  of  people.  The 
crime  was  as  horrible  cs  could  be  conceived  In  all  the  annads  of 
human  depravity 

Instead  cf  conducting  an  impartial  and  scientific  investigation 
cf  the  cnme  through  the  customary  channels  provided  by  law. 
ti:e  case  was.  In  reality,  turnrd  over  to  Martin  Swanson,  a  pri- 
vate detective  who  had  b'r-cn  .n  the  employ  of  the  corporate  in- 
terests opposing  Mocncy's  labor  activities.  It  appears  that  Imme- 
diatelv  toi!ow:ng  'he  cx->los  or.  S-Aunson  had  gene  to  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  and  immediately  became  connected  with  the  district 
attorney's  ofHce 

In  a  few  days  Tom  Mocney's  arrest  was  seciirrd  without  a  scln- 
tlJa  of  evidence  hav;-^  yet  been  developed  to  connect  him  with 
the  crime.  Mooney  was  arrested  first  and  the  case  built  up  after- 
ward 

I  cannot  take  the  t:me  to  discuss  the  details  of  its  preparation. 
but  when  the  case  finally  came  on  for  trial  a  weird  and  motley 
procession  of  perjured  witnesses  recruited  from  the  dens,  dives, 
atd  gutters  of  San  Francisco  was  produced —not  a  single  credible 
witness  in  the  entire  crew.  Glowing  promises  had  been  held  out 
to  each  witness  that  large  slices  of  the  advertised  reward  would  be 
diitnbuted  upon  the  successful  termination  of  the  caae. 
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Let  me  call  the  roll  of  witnesses:  Estelle  Smith  was  a  convicted 
Onderworld  character.  Mellie  and  Sadie  Edeau  were  two  fanati- 
cal rpirltualtsts,  shewn  even  at  the  trial  to  be  mentally  unbal- 
anced and  utterly  unreliable  These  three  wltnesaes  have  since 
been  wholly  discredited,  and.  In  the  subsequent  cases  growing 
out  of  the  crime,  they  were  not  called  and  the  defendants  were 
acquitted. 

Then  came  John  McDonald,  a  pathetic  dope  flend.  McDonald 
testia3d  In  general  corroboration  of  Swanson's  theory,  with  some 
conflicts  and  variations;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  his  evi- 
dence or  its  materiality,  because  he  sul>sequently  confeeeed  that 
he  was  a  perjurer,  and  that  all  his  testimony  was  false. 

The  weakness  of  the  prosecution's  case  was  manifest.  It  was 
Just  too  weak  to  stand  up.  and  the  prosecution  knew  it  only  too 
well.  Mooney's  trial  had  been  held  off  on  this  account.  But  now. 
to  bolster  the  case,  a  new  witness  was  discovered  and  brought 
forward  a  year  after  the  crime — one  Prank  Orman.  a  cattleman 
from  Ore^n.  His  testimony  is  the  only  vital  testimony  in  the 
whole  case.  Without  It,  Mooney's  conviction  was  impossible.  An 
air  of  apparent  honesty  enveloped  Oxman.  Ills  statements  were 
thought  to  be  thoroughly  reliable.  He  told  about  seeing  Mooney 
and  his  alleged  confederates  arrive  In  Weinberg's  Jitney  at  Steuart 
and  Market  Streets;  that  he  saw  Mooney  and  Billings  get  out  and 
set  the  suitcase,  supposedly  containing  a  bomb,  on  the  sidewalk 
and  then  reenter  the  car  and  drive  off.  He  fixed  the  time  at  1:45 
p.  m.  His  testimony  was  accepted  by  everyone  as  credible  find 
reliable  in  every  rfsp?ct.  It  was  regarded  as  the  flnal  and  con- 
clxislve  proof  in  the  case. 

On  the  strength  of  this  testimony  which  I  have  related,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  made  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  jury  lor 
conviction.  The  Jury  was  \irged.  as  a  patriotic  duty,  to  convict 
Mooney.  The  arguments  were  grossly  In  temperate  and  dlshoikest. 
The  atmosphere  at  the  trial  was  such  that  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  Inevitable.  Mooney  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 
later  commuted  to  life  Imprisonment. 

Very  shortly  afterward,  however,  the  State's  fabricated  case, 
upon  which  the  conviction  rested,  t>egan  to  unravel  and  fall  apart. 
Startling  revelations  developed.  It  was  established  that  Prank 
Oxman.  the  supposedly  honest,  reliable  cattleman  from  Oregon,  was 
not  even  In  San  Francisco  at  the  time  when  he  testified  he  saw 
Mooney  at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  It  was  shown  by  a  hotel 
register  and  by  credible  witnesses  that  he  was  in  Woodland.  Calif.. 
90  miles  away,  at  the  time  the  explosion  occurred. 

Not  only  has  It  been  ccnclialvely  proved  that  Oxman  gave 
perjured  evidence  In  the  Mooney  trial,  but  it  has  also  been  estab- 
lished that  he  was  a  suborner  of  perjury.  He  wrote  to  a  friend. 
£d  Rlgall.  of  Gra3rvllle,  111.,  requesting  him  to  come  to  California 
and  corroborate  his  story.  ui>on  a  promise  of  sharing  the  reward 
with  him.  Rlgall  exposed  thase  letters  and  admitted  that  he  had 
never  been  in  San  Prancisco  prior  to  the  crime.  It  was  the  print- 
ing of  these  letters  by  Fremont  Older  In  the  San  Prancisco  Bul- 
letin that  blew  the  lid  off  the  Mooney  case  and  exposed  the  whole 
diabolical  scheme  to  railroad  Mooney  to  the  scaffold. 

Since  then,  every  material  witness  In  the  caae.  upon  whoee 
testimony  the  conviction  could  have  been  Influenced  In  any  degree, 
has  been  thoroughly  discredited.  John  McDonald,  the  miserable 
dope  fiend  and  mental  and  moral  degenerate,  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  acknowledged  that  his  testimony  was  wholly  fabricated. 

Then.  also,  it  has  been  completely  established  by  a  photograph 
which  was  taken  of  the  roof  of  the  Eilers  Building  during  the 
parade,  showing  the  dial  of  a  clock  and  proving  conclusively  that 
Mooney  was  on  the  roof  of  that  building — a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  scene  of  the  explosion — at  the  time  these  perjured  wit- 
nesses undertook  to  place  him  at  the  comer  of  Steuart  and  Market 
Streets;  thus  establishing  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  it  was 
a  phjrslcal  Impossibility  for  Mooney  to  have  perpetrated  the  crime 
charged. 

Following  the  disclosure  of  this  proof,  conclusively  establishing 
the  perjury  of  Oxman.  Mooney  was  again  brought  on  for  trial  on 
a  pending  Indictment  involving  the  same  crime.  The  Jury  was 
drawn  and  the  case  was  ready  to  proceed.  The  prosecuting  attor- 
ney In  open  court  stated  that  the  State  had  no  competent  testi- 
mony upon  which  to  rest  the  case  and  moved  for  a  dismissal.  The 
Jury  thereupon  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  and  a  judgment 
was  entered  acquitting  the  defendant. 

The  situation  of  Mooney,  therefore,  is  that  he  was  convicted  and 
condemned  to  death  upon  perjured  evidence  in  one  case  and  shown 
to  be  innocent  of  the  same  crime  in  another  case. 

The  judge  who  tried  the  Mooney  case,  as  well  as  all  the  living 
Jurors  who  sat  in  the  Jury  box.  have  Joined  In  a  demand  for  the 
reversal  of  the  Judgment  or  the  unconditional  pardon  of  Mooney. 
Judge  Griffin,  the  trial  Judge,  has  made  the  following  statement: 
"Every  witness  who  testified  against  Mooney  has  heen  shown  by 
facts  and  circumstances  to  have  testified  falsely.  There  Is  now  no 
evidence  against  Mooney.  and  no  serious  suggestion  that  any  exists. 
In  the  face  of  this  demonstrated  perjury  no  fair-minded  person  can 
deny  that  Mooney  is  entitled  to  be  pardoned." 

The  Department  of  Labor  Dinamore  report  and  the  Wickersham 
Committee  report  both  establish  the  Mooney  conviction  as  Amer- 
ica's premier  "frame-up"  and  most  conspicuous  perversion  of  Jus- 
tice on  record. 

In   the   few  remaining   moments  of   my   allotted   time,   let   me 

solemnly  say  in  conclusion:  This  monstroiis  wrong,  perpetrated  on 

an  Innocent   man.   strikes   at   the   very   foundations  of   American 

Justice.    It  operates  far  beyond  the  confines  of  California,  and. 
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If  not  remedied,  will  ultimately  impair  our  faith  that  cur  democracy 
protects  the  lowliest  in  the   land — aye.  even   the   unworthy. 

Every  sense  cf  decency,  of  Justice,  and  of  fair  play  call*  tor  th« 
Immediate  and  unconditional  pardon  of  Tom  Mooney. 


The  Agricultural  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  CITRON 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1938 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICLT:.TURE 


Mr.  CITRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Department  or  AcRictTLnma. 

Washington,  May  14.  1938, 
Hon.  Weu-iam  M.  Cttbon. 

House  o]  Representatives. 

Deak  Ma.  CrraoN;  This  is  in  acknowledgment  of  your  recent 
letter  with  enclosure  from  Mr.  L.  D.  Holcombe.  of  West  Slm^ury. 
Conn.,  who  forwarded  an  editorial  from  the  London  Sphere.  We 
appreciate  the  cppurtunity  of  studying  the  viewpoint  of  your  con- 
stituent and  are  glad  you  brought  his  letter  to  our  attention. 

Without  wishing  to  enter  into  an  extended  controversy,  we  wcnild 
ray  frankly  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  editorial  fails  to  convtno* 
us  of  the  logic  of  Its  conclusions.  The  sutement  contains,  briefiy. 
the  fcllGWing  premises:  1.  The  United  States  Is  a  great  consiimlng 
nation.  2.  The  United  States  la  a  great  producing  nation.  8.  The 
United  States  is  a  nation  with  great  pxirchaslng  power.  Yet  It  con- 
cludes that  when  these  great  economic  forces  k>ecome  disrupted 
(although  unquestionably  their  approximate  balance  throughout 
the  Nation  Is  esrentlal  to  a  real  prosperity),  the  Ocvemment  of  tha 
United  States  should  do  nothlug  to  correct  such  an  anomalous 
situation. 

Yovu  constituent  wlU  undoubtedly  be  interested  to  learn  what 
the  British  article  seemingly  Ignored — that  Great  Britain,  through 
the  Sugar  SulKldy  Act  of  1924.  the  Wheat  Act  of  1932,  the  tariff 
measures  of  1931-32,  and  the  Agrlcultiual  Marketing  Act  of  1931 
and  Its  subsequent  amendments,  did  not  hesitate  to  use  "fwlltical 
management"  to  aid  its  agricultural  producers.  Por  instance, 
today,  individual  potato  producers  In  Great  Britain  are  registered 
and  assigned  acreage  quotas  based  on  previous  performance,  surplus 
production  Is  kept  off  the  market  by  temporarily  increasing  the 
minimum  permitted  size  of  marketable  potatoes,  and  growers  are 
prohibited  from  selling  except  to  wholesale  distributors  licensed  to 
deal  in  potato?s.  Certain  exemptions  to  very  smaU  producers  are 
permitted.  The  plan  is  financed  chiefly  by  an  annual  levy  on  the 
acreage  of  all  potatoes  grovi-n  by  registered  producers  and  |jarty 
by  a  charge  per  acre  for  increasing  basic  allotments. 

One  rather  impor^nt  way  in  which  the  British  situation  differs 
from  that  in  this  country  is  that  in  general  the  businessmen  of 
Great  Britain  have  cooperated  wholeheartedly  with  their  Govern- 
ment toward  the  success  of  such  tax  and  regulatory  measures  as 
have  been  deemed  necessary. 

We  realize  that  Mr.  Holcombe  himself  does  not  op|)oee  Govern- 
ment activity  in  behalf  of  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
since  he  approves  as  "human  and  far-sighted"  such  measures  as 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  the  Federal 
Housing  Act.  and  others  not  mentioned.  Although  he  appears  to 
believe  that  the  administration's  farm  policies  are  directed  toward 
the  complete  regimentation  of  agriculture,  we  feel  sure  that  his 
remarks  have  been  offered  In  a  spirit  of  friendly  and  constructive 
criticism,  and  may  be  caused  by  an  Insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
principles  upon  which  these  policies  are  based. 

As  you  know,  ever  since  the  early  1920'8.  farmers  have  been 
seeking  a  program  that  would  serve  them  and  serve  the  Nation. 
It  was  not  until  1933  that  their  pleas  found  expression  in  ade- 
quate legislation.  The  Agricultin^l  Adjustment  Act  of  that  year 
was  designed  to  correct  a  situation  of  tremendous  commodity  sur- 
pluses and  a  greatly  decreased  farm  purchasing  power.  The  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  based  on  the  conaervat  on  of 
our  country's  greatest  resource — ^the  soil;  definitely  provides  for 
an  abundance  of  food  supplies;  and  applies  the  prmciples  of  de- 
mocracy directly  to  the  most  serious  problems  that  farmers  have 
to  face. 

Participation  in  the  conservation  program  Is  entirely  voluntary — 
no  farmer  is  compelled  to  Join  it.  The  inauguration  of  marketing 
quotas  (the  compulsory  feature  of  the  act)  depends  upon  the  de- 
cision of  farmers  themselves.  Mfirketlng  quotas  may  be  applied 
only  to  five  specified  crops,  including  tobacco,  and  can  start  only 
when  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  farmers  taking  part  in  a  refer- 
endum vote  m  favor  of  such  action.  The  referendum  is  not  caUed 
for  \uitU  afttf  excessive  surplus  levels  are  reached. 
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chtap  and  rapid  transportation  of  persons  and  goods  within 
QUI  borders  is  of  preater  importance  than  any  other  issue 
now  before  this  Nation. 

IXiring  the  last  30  years,  due  to  our  scientific  and  inventive 
gerius.  we  have  annihilated  space  and  time.  During  that 
shcrt  period  of  time  de  luxe  and  streamlined  trains,  modem 
automobiles  and  airplanes,  telephones,  and  radios  have  all 
cor:ie  into  common  use.  All  these  instrumentalities  are  now 
at  our  fingertips  for  the  purpose  of  rapid  transportation  of 
pel  sens,  goods,  and  ideas.  In  the  t^vinkle  of  an  eye.  thoughts 
and  ideas  can  be  transmitted  to  every  coiTier  of  the  earth, 
and  with  unbelievable  rapidity  goods  and  persons  can  be 
transferred  from  one  corner  of  this  Nation  to  another. 

M^rtiile  our  scientists  and  inventors  tiave  made  these  things 
possible  our  political  and  economic  physicians  have  failed 
in  making  full  and  complete  use  of  these  instrumentalities 
for  the  good  of  manlcind.  They  have  not  kept  abreast  with 
the  times.  They  have  utterly  failed  to  place  at  our  disposal 
these  facilities  in  our  everyday  life  for  imiversal  use  and 
enjo>Tnent.  The  poUtical  and  the  managerial  end  has  been 
woefully  lacking  in  wisdom. 

Due  to  mismanagement  and  unreasonable  charges  the  life 
of  our  railroad  system  is  at  stake — as  a  whole  it  is  bankrupt. 
Yet  we  cannot  get  along  without  railroads,  and  unless  some 
method  by  which  they  can  again  be  made  self-sustaining  is 
found  the  Government  will  have  to  take  them  over.  Even 
then,  under  the  present  rate-fixing  scheme,  they  will  become 
an  unbearable  burden  upon  the  public. 

In  order  to  get  away  from  this  dilemma  I  Introduced  H.  R. 
10570.  a  bill  pro\iding  for  the  " postal izati on  of  transporta- 
tion rates."  This  bill  is  based  upon  the  plan  worked  out  and 
presented  to  the  Interst.ate  Commerce  Commission  by  John 
A.  Hastings,  of  New  York.  While  this  bill  applies  only  to 
passenger  rates.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  it  is  passed  it  will  meet 
with  such  great  success  that  it  will  be  extended  to  all  other 
transportation  rates.  It  will  solve  the  railroad  problem  once 
and  for  all,  not  only  for  the  railroads  but  for  all  of  us. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  establi.":h  nine  regions  within  the  conti- 
nental boundaries  of  the  United  States.  It  wouid  also  estab- 
lish within  each  region  suburban  districts.  Outside  of  these 
suburban  districts  it  would  pre.scnbe  and  fix,  within  each 
region,  passenger  rates  between  any  two  points  In  the  same 
direction.  These  rates  would  be  hat  rates.  Irrespective  of 
distance,  for  each  class  of  service  rendered  within  the  same 
region. 

For  example,  transportation  in  a  coach  would  be  $1  any- 
where within  the  region,  or  $3  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  transportation  in  a  parlor  car  within  any 
region  would  be  $3.  or  $9  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Again,  transportation  in  a  sleeping  car  within  any 
one  region.  recardl»\s.>^  of  distance,  would  be  $.5  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  $15.  These  rates,  of  course,  do 
not  Include  meals  or  sleeping  accommodations.  Additional 
charges  would  have  to  be  made  for  those. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  adopted  long  ago  by  our 
Government  in  tran.sportme  first-class  mail.  You  can  send 
a  letter  from  Brooklyn,  N  Y.,  to  Nome.  Alaska,  for  3  cents. 
Again,  you  can  send  a  letter  within  the  city  of  New  York 
1  block  or  200  blocks  for  2  cents.  The  Government  has  made 
n^oney  on  the  transportation  of  first-class  mail. 

We  use  this  same  principle  in  t;ubiuban  and  interurban 
transportation.  You  can  get  on  a  street  car.  bus.  or  subway 
and  you  pay  the  .same  whether  you  nde  1  block,  20  blocks, 
or  a  hundred  blocks.  In  New  York  you  can  ride  all  day  in 
the  subway  for  a  nickel.  The  succcs.s  of  this  method  of 
transportation  is  due  to  volume  induced  by  reasonable  rates. 
The  rate  is  based  upon  service  and  cost  as  a  whole  and  not 
upon  the  distance  that  an  individual  Ls  carried.  It  is  based 
upon  the  law  of  averages. 

It  costs,  within  a  few  cent.';,  just  a.s  much  to  haul  an  unoc- 
cupied seat  across  the  continent  a.s  it  does  an  occupied  one. 
It  costs,  within  a  few  dollars,  jusi  a.s  much  to  haiil  an  empty 
car  across  the  continent  as  it  does  one  filled  with  goods  and 
merchandise.    It  is  the  number  of  persons  or  the  volume  of 
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goods  hauled  rather  than  the  distance  they  are  hauled  that 
produces  revenue  for  the  railroads.  The  longer  that  a  freight 
or  passenger  car  stands  idle  on  a  side  track,  or  the  longer  the 
distance  that  an  empty  car  or  an  unoccupied  seat  is  hauled, 
the  less  will  be  the  revenue  received  and  the  greater  the  oper- 
ating cost.  Why  not  operate  them  at  full  capacity  and  at  a 
profit  in  place  of  a  loss? 

The  financial  success  of  a  railroad  depends  rather  upon 
the  volume  of  traffic  than  upon  the  rates  charged.  Sixty-one 
percent  of  our  railroad  operating  costs  are  fixed  or  constant 
without  relation  to  the  number  of  trains  operated,  passengers 
or  goods  carried,  or  the  distance  such  passengers  or  goods  are 
transjxjrted.  Or  .y  39  percent  of  all  operating  costs  are  varia- 
ble. Of  these  costs  only  fuel,  wages,  and  water  are  affected 
by  the  distance  traveled. 

Class  1  roads,  exclusive  of  commuters,  carry  less  than  15 
percent  of  their  passenger  capacity.  They  could  carry  from 
four  to  five  hundred  percent  more  passengers  without  mate- 
rially increasing  their  costs.  If  these  roads  would  postalize 
their  rates  as  suggested,  would  the  number  of  passengers  not 
be  doubled,  tripled,  and  quadrupled?  Would  they  not  stimu- 
late agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce?  Then  would  they 
not  greatly  increase  their  trafiBc  and  their  income? 

During  the  10  years  beginning  with  1925  and  ending  with 
1934  the  railroads  of  this  country,  exclusive  of  commutation, 
carried  2.889.988,000  passengers  and  received  for  such  serv- 
ices, for  the  10  years.  $6,522,353,898.  In  other  words,  dur- 
ing that  period  they  carried  an  annual  average  of  288,998,900 
passengers  and  received  for  such  annual  service  from  all  such 
passengers  $652,235,390.  The  average  fare  paid  by  these  pas- 
sengers was  approximately  $2.26  each  and  the  average  dis- 
tance they  traveled  was  about  73  V2  miles  each. 

If  the  railroads  would  postahze  their  passenger  fares,  then 
their  income  from  passengers  would  be  from  $1,500,000,000  to 
$2,000,000,000  annually  in  place  of  the  $652,000,000.  This  be- 
cause of  the  greater  volume  of  traffic  produced  by  the  lower 
rates.  The  trains  would  again  be  filled  to  capacity.  In 
place  of  pulling  empty  trains,  they  would  pull  trains  filled 
with  revenue-paying  passengers.  They  would  be  able  to  get 
out  of  the  red  and  become  self-supporting  and  would  soon  be 
In  a  position  to  again  pay  dividends  to  their  legitimate  stock- 
holders. 

The  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  wealth,  bears 
a  close  relation  and  is  largely  dependent  on  a  nation's  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  exchangeability  of  commodities 
from  one  part  of  the  Nation  with  another  depends  largely 
upon  the  cost  of  transportation.  When  passenger,  freight, 
and  express  rates  are  postalized,  then  the  burden  of  trans- 
portation will  be  placed  more  equally  and  justly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  entire  population  and  that  burden  will  be 
made  lighter  for  all.  "It  would  place  all  persons  and  all 
industry,  so  far  as  location  is  involved,  upon  a  plane  of  the 
most  perfect  commercial  equality." 

The  postalization  of  our  railroad  rates  will  not  only  pro- 
tect the  American  market  for  the  American  producer 
throughout  the  Nation  but  will  give  all  an  equal  chance  to 
supply  our  own  markets  with  our  own  goods.  It  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  consumers  as  well  as  to  the  produc- 
ers. It  will  give  to  the  consumers  commodities  of  which  we 
have  an  abundance,  but  which  at  present  are  denied  them 
because  of  distance  and  transportation  charges. 

We  all  know  that  at  times  millions  of  bushels  of  apples, 
potatoes,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  other  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  berries,  are  permitted  to  waste  and  rot  in  the 
fields  because  there  is  no  local  market  and  the  transportation 
charges  to  more  distant  points,  where  these  commodities  are 
wanted  and  needed,  are  prohibitive.  Again,  many  of  us  have 
seen  large  quantities  of  wood  decay  in  the  forests  because 
there  was  no  local  market  and  transportation  charges  were 
too  high  to  ship  it  where  it  was  wanted  and  needed.  Why 
not  remedy  this  condition  by  equalizing  transportation 
charges? 

The  postalization  of  railroad  rates  will  prevent  unfair  for- 
eign competition  with  our  own  agricultural  products.  At 
present  Argentina  and  other  South  American  countries  can 


ship  corn  by  water  transportation  cheaper  to  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago  than  can  the  com  producers  of  some 
of  our  Western  States.  These  nations  can  deliver  wheat 
and  other  grains  at  a  far  lower  transportation  charge  to 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  than  can  the  farmers  of 
North  Efekota,  Montana,  and  other  Western  States.  This  is 
equally  true  of  cattle  and  meat  products,  as  well  as  other 
agricultural  commodities.  Why  not  give  our  own  markets 
to  our  own  people  by  providing  them  with  reasonable  and 
adequate  transportation  facilities? 

The  equalization  of  transportation  charges  has  long  been 
sought  for  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has 
asked  and  been  given  control  of  coastwise  shipping  so  as  to 
equalize  it  with  interior  shipping.  It  has  sought  and  striven 
to  prevent  unfair  competition  by  unfair  and  discriminatory 
freight  and  passenger  rates.  Why  not  do  the  whole  Job  at 
once  in  place  of  attempting  to  accomplish  it  by  patchwork? 
Why  not  postalize  passenger,  freight,  and  express  rates  and 
bind  this  whole  Nation  more  securely  together  commercially 
and  industrially? 

If  we  abolish  the  inequality  In  transportation  rates  and  mod- 
ernize our  transportation  faculties  providing  greater  speed  and 
greater  efficiency  we  will  break  down  the  ever- increasing  barricade 
to  economic  rehabilitation  and  in  place  of  progress  and  poverty  we 
wiU  enjoy  an  era  of  unprecedented  progress  and  proeperity. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  postalization  of  transporta- 
tion will  restore  the  railroads  to  their  proper  place  In  our 
economic  life  and  will  restore  to  the  people  the  social  and 
economic  equilibrium  they  are  entitled  to.  It  will  abolish 
distance  as  a  rate-making  factor.  It  will  equalize  the  trans- 
portation charges  throughout  the  Nation.  It  will  decen- 
tralize population.  It  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
consumers  and  increase  the  price  to  the  producers  of  our 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products.  I  am  confident 
that  postalized  transportation  is  near  at  hand. 


The  General  Welfare  Act  and  the  Spending  and 
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HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  17. 1938 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  of  the  admin- 
istration to  make  these  certain  expenditures  is.  I  believe, 
necessary  at  this  time.  The  housing  program  to  build 
needed  houses:  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  Federal 
aid  to  State  highways  must  be  continued,  and  many  other 
necessary  public-worlcs  expenditures  are  sensible.  As  to  the 
unemployment  relief,  we  know  that  unemployment  has 
grown  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  months.  The  funds 
available  for  reUef  of  the  unemployed  are  inadequate. 
Either  work  must  be  found  for  the  unemployed  or  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  money  required  to  meet  this  phase  of  the 
present  depression  must  be  provided. 

I  am  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  so-called  pump  priming  but  support  the 
legislation  due  to  existing  conditions.  However,  I  heartily 
approve  of  relief  for  the  unemployed,  and  I  believe  the 
country  is  united  in  demanding  that  they  shall  be  looked 
after  until  they  can  find  jobs  In  private  industry.  Flehef 
is  a  serious  and  sacred  matter. 

Reemplo3rment  of  men  now  out  of  work  and  increased 
buying  power  is  what  we  need  to  permanently  correct  exist- 
ing conditions  and  there  is  only  one  bill  before  this  Congrea 
that  can  accomplish  this,  and  that  is  the  General  Welfare 
Act,  H.  R,  4199,  introduced  by  our  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Crosby. 

The  enactment  of  the  General  Welfare  Act  would  make 
unnecessary  these  expenditures  now  characterized  as  unem- 
ployment relieX;  it  would  be  administered  at  very  little,  il 
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any.  expense  to  the  Oovemment  It  will  be  financed  by  a 
tranaacuon  tax  which  will  be  p^  by  those  who  benefit. 
Our  peopie  orer  60  years  of  age  nil  reodre  direct  and  im- 
mediate benefits,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  of  those  annuitants 
there  would  be  4J)00.000  who 
which  would  mean  that  4.000.000 
given  productive  jobs.  A  Dew  anc 
will  result,  creating  new  jobs. 
from  our  schools  would  have  a 
would  not  drift  as  they  are  doing  now. 

The  greatest  menace  ooofrontlxg  us  today  lies  in  the  con- 
tinued number  of  dtlaens  anzloui  and  willing  to  work  but 
unable  to  obtain  gainful  emploanoent.  The  administration 
has  made  and  Is  mafcing  heroic  and  oonsdenticus  efforts  to 
stimulate  buwinffss  and  absorb  the  unemployed,  but  no 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  unemployed  has  been 
aceompUahed. 

■nactment  of  the  General  Welfare  Act  will  correct  the 
uncertainty  of  recovery  and  ref  on  a  to  the  end  that  a  greater 
and  permanent  prosperity  will  bt    built. 

Millions  of  our  clUiens  are  prsylng  that  consideration  be 
given  this  maasure  by  this  Ood^cbs.  and  I  urge  you  that 
their  wishes  be  granted. 


The  People  Pay  for  Watered  Stock  and  Continue  to 
Pay  in  Interest  and  Dirii  ends  on  This  Stock 
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Mr  BI2n>IIlUP.  Ut.  Speaker. 
assumed  the  opposition  to  the 
sponsored  by  this  administration, 
ment  of  projects  for  the  oonserviUQii  of  our  water  rcsovirces 
in  the  intereft  of  flood  control,  ravltatlon,  and  irrigation— 
where  such  Irrigation  is  necessan  and  feasible — and  (or  the 
development  of  electric  energy  wliere  as  a  result  of  tho  con- 
struction of  such  projects  the  maitufacture  of  electric  energy 
as  a  byproduct  is  desirable  both  |tor  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  Statet,  munlciijatltles,  or  ot 
districts  to  repay  loans  made  thai 
Administration  and  to  give  to 
urban,  the  advantafe  of  elactrlo  e^ 
people  should  bt  and  are  enutled 
iMoessary  senrlct.  comes,  in  the 
interests,  largely  oontroUed  by 
Wall  Htreet. 

In  this  eonneeUon,  thtrefort,  fl  think  It  might  be  well  to 
have  something  of  a  picture  of  hkm  these,  the  power  tnisis, 
optrate:  and.  inasmuch  aa  our  Nibraska  projects  have  been 
brought  into  thla  dlsctuelon.  I  woul  1  like  to  give  you  something 
of  the  hliiory  of  private  power  eon  ipanles  In  Nebraska.  X  use 
as  an  example  the  Nebraska  Poiw  Co.  which  is  the  great 
repretentativt  in  that  section  of  t^  i  neetrtc  Bond  li  Bhart  Co 

The  Nebraska  Power  Co.  was  ( sveloped  from  the  syitiems 
of  the  Omaha  Iketrlc  Light  k  F  >wer  Co.  and  the  Cltlsrns' 
Oas  k  Bcetrio  Co..  of  Council  Blu  Is.  Iowa.  The  Omaha  and 
Oounoll  Bluffs  oonpanlca  ferre  a  npulation  of  about  a  14.000 
in  Oroaha  and  41.000  in  Council  BhtfTs.  and  operate  alx)  in 
about  40  towns  and  rural  terrltfljrlcs  within  a  radius  of  60 
milag  of  Omaha  and  within  a 
Couaoll  Bluffs  In  Iowa.  The 
built  in  IMS.  It  changed  han< 
trantfer  was  made  the  utihty  ow^ 
valued  their  property. at  ITM.MO. 
date  mentioned  It  was  capitalised 

MOM  Utile  proAl  of  nome  |M7.0(  0.  but  get  the  real  picture 
tn  thli  iraaMCtlCA.  "Die  new  eonpany  bought  this  system 
«■•  day  at  IIJOLMO  but  the  nax  nornkig  the  property  ao- 
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in  IM3:  at  the  time  this 
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peared  on  the  new  company's  books  at  a  capitalization  of 
S3.831.000.  In  other  words,  without  setting  an  additional  pole, 
without  the  addition  of  a  single  piece  of  wood  or  stone,  or  with- 
out an  additional  light  bulb,  the  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  Omaha  Electric  Light  it  Power  Co.  and  of  the  Citizens'  Qas 
k  Electric  Co.  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  increased  overnight  by 
more  than  200  percent.  And.  mind  you.  the  $1,201,000  which 
the  new  company  paid  for  these  properties  was,  according  to 
the  inventory  taken  by  the  former  owners  themselves,  $507,- 
000,  or  better  than  66  percent  more  than  these  former  utility 
company  owners  themselves  claimed  they  were  worth.  This 
fact  was  also  the  conviction  of  the  city  authorities  of  Omaha, 
as  expressed  by  them  in  a  rate  case  held  some  time  later. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  new  company,  headed  by  a  utility 
magnate  of  Omaha,  with  a  valuation  of  $3,037,000,  or  better 
than  395  percent  greater  than  was  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erties the  night  before  according  to  the  former  private  utility 
owners  themselves.  Nice  little  overnight  profit,  do  not  you 
think? 

Of  course,  we  know  that  what  actually  took  place  was  what 
usually  takes  place  with  corporations  of  this  kind ;  they  were 
simply  pumping  watered  stock  into  the  organization.  And  it 
made  a  nice  little  income  for  the  head  of  the  new  company 
and  his  associates,  for  the  common  stock,  all  water,  paid  divi- 
dends up  to  $600,000  annually  between  1903  and  1917.  But 
we  note  also  that  at  the  same  time  they  were  writing  up 
their  fixed  capital  and  Issuing  their  watered  stock,  the 
public-utlhty  franchise  which  one  of  the  old  companies  had 
obtained  from  the  city  of  Omaha,  a  franchise  that  did  not 
cost  a  cent,  was  entered  on  their  books  at  a  value  of  $2,055,000. 
This  franchise  was  being  carried  on  the  boolts  at  this  value 
when  this  property  again  changed  hands  in  1917.  And  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  for  a  minute  to  this  new  transfer. 
This  was  a  real  one. 

Keeping  In  mind  the  first  write-up  where  they  pumped 
more  than  200  percent  of  water  into  the  capitalization  and 
set  their  book  valuation  of  the  property  at  $3,381,000.  we  now 
find  tills  company  In  1017  with  purported  assets  of  $6,432,000. 
or,  with  the  franchl-te  eliminated,  with  assets  of  $4,377,000. 
The  Electric  Bond  k  Share  Co.  wLshed  to  obtain  control  of  the 
power  system  centering  around  Omaha  and  to  make  this  a 
part  of  its  own  much  greater  system,  This  it  accomplished 
by  Arst  buying  up  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the 
Omaha  Light  L  Power  Co..  Including,  of  course,  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Clllieena  Gas  li  Ught  Co.,  of  CouncU  BlufTs.  for 
which  It  paid,  In  one  form  or  another,  a  total  of  $4,633,000, 
Then  It — the  Electric  Bond  b  Share  Co.-— sold  these  same 
securities  to  the  American  Power  li  Light  Co..  a  subholding 
company  of  Electric  Bond  li  Shan-  Co.,  for  $5,886,000.  In 
other  words,  the  Elet-tric  Bond  k  Share  Co,  bought  this  stock 
and  immediately  hoUI  it  to  luielf  for  a  nral  little  profit  of 
$U32.000. 

Now  comes  the  Nrbniskn  Power  Co.  into  the  picture.  The 
American  Power  L  Light  Co.  now  turned  these  stocks  over  to 
Its  newly  created  N(  braskii  Power  Co.  In  doing  so  It  re- 
capiulised  the  property,  tomlly  dlsn'goided  tlie  $4,377,000 
which  was  the  amount  of  the  ii.ssets.  with  tlie  franchise  elimi- 
nated; it  dlsiegiirded  the  $4,633,000  whlcli  tho  Electric  Bond 
It  Share  paid  for  the  Omuha  proptirtiea:  it  di.iregarded  the 
$6,865,000  which  the  American  Power  tt  Light  Co,  paid  to 
Elw'tric  Bond  l<  Share,  and  It  wholly  dlan-gHrded  the  total  of 
$8,432,000  purported  fixed  capital,  which  appeared  on  the 
books  of  thr  old  company  and  which  included  the  value  they 
entered  for  the  francliwe,  which  co.st  nothing.  Paying  no 
heed  to  these  Hgun's  and  to  the  fact  that  these  figures  them- 
selvt-s  contained  from  200  to  300  percent  or  more  ol  watered 
stock,  they— and  here  in  the  Inlere.stlrig  part— -the  American 
Power  II  Light  Co.  cou  e.t  the  new  company,  the  Nebraska 
Power  Co..  to  enter  upon  it«  book.s  aa  flxfd  capital  $13,600,000 
and  to  isaue  ILa  .lecurllle.s  accordingly.  Thi.s  was  accompllslied 
mereiy  by  writing  a  new  set  of  flgureji  on  the  books. 

f:x«mlner  J  VV  A(i;im.v  of  the  F.-d.Tal  Tindc  Commission, 
dearly  shows  aiat  then-  wa«  no  change  In  any  way  In  tho 
amount  or  character  of  thr  properties.  All  that  took  place 
WM  this:  The  Omaha  Light  4  Power  Co.  closed  Its  booke 
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on  the  evening  of  May  31,  1917,  with  a  fixed  capital  of 
$6,432,000  (which  included  a  franchise  which  had  cost  noth- 
ing and  which  amount  already  contained  more  than  300  per- 
cent of  watered  stock) ,  and  the  Nebraska  Power  Co.  opened 
its  books  the  next  morning  with  a  fixed  capital  of  $13,- 
500,000,  or  an  increase  of  $7,068,000.  Yet  again  not  an  ad- 
ditional pole  had  been  placed,  no  additional  piece  of  wood 
or  stone,  not  even  a  light  bulb  had  been  added.  Thus,  an- 
other 100  percent  and  more,  this  time  amounting  to 
$7,387,000  worth  of  water  was  pumped  into  this  structure. 
Substantially  all  these  securities  were  turned  over  to  the 
American  Power  &  Light  Co.,  subholding  company  of  and 
completely  dominated  by  the  parent  company,  the  Electric 
Bond  II  Share.  Most  of  these  securities  were,  In  tiim,  passed 
on  to  the  public. 

•nie  American  Power  ft  Light  Co.  retained  for  itself 
$5,000,000  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Nebraska  Power  Co. 
It  resUized  more  than  $5,000,000  from  the  sale  of  other  of 
these  securities.  Therefore,  since  the  American  Power  & 
Light  Co.  paid,  according  to  their  figures,  to  the  Electric 
Bond  ft  Share  Co.  $5,865,000  for  this  property  and  received 
more  than  $5,000,000  from  the  sale  of  securities,  all  of  which 
were  water,  these  properties  had  actually  cost  them  $865,000, 
and  they  had  the  $5,000,000  of  common  stock  In  the  Ne- 
braska Power  Co.  But,  better  still.  If  you  eliminate  the 
$1,232,000  profit  which  the  Electric  Bond  ft  Share  Co.  took 
when  it  sold  the  property  to  its  own  subsidiary  holding 
compcuiy,  the  American  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  both  of  which 
companies  are  one  and  the  same,  they  owned  the  Nebi^ska 
Power  Co.  and  had  additional  actual  profit  of  some  $466,000, 
all  through  the  manipulation  of  securities  and  the  pumping 
of  water  into  the  structure. 

And  so  they  tell  us  some  mistakes  In  engineering,  and  so 
forth,  have  been  made  in  connection  with  some  of  these 
public  projects  for  the  development  of  our  water  resotirces, 
that  these  mistakes  have  been  a  misuse  of  ovr  people's  money. 

That  was  fraud  pure  and  simple;  that  was  deceit,  and,  my 
friends,  the  people  paid  the  bill  in  that  case  Just  the  same. 
TTie  people  served  by  these  power  companies  have  paid  and 
will  continue  to  pay,  Yes;  the  people  who  bought  these 
watered  stocks  and  bonds  paid  and  In  many  instances  paid 
dearly.  There  was  much  more  that  I  might  have  told  you 
about  this  transaction  of  the  Nebraska  Power  Co.  I  could 
have  told  you  how  the  Eleotrlc  Bond  ft  Share  Co.  put  the 
Nebraska  Power  Co.  in  debt,  issued  bonds  against  the 
property  of  the  Nebraska  Power  Co..  without  the  Nebraska 
Power  Co.  knowing  anything  about  it,  how  the  receipts  of 
these  bonds  never  went  to  the  Nebraska  Power  Co.  or  into  any 
construction  work  of  the  Nebraska  Power  Co.,  but  were  Issued 
only  because  the  Electric  Bond  ft  Share  wanted  or  needed 
some  money. 

Yet,  my  friends,  the  people  paid  this  bill,  too.  This  is  the 
power  that  Is  here  today;  this  is  the  power  we  are  fighting. 
or  which  Is  fighting  us.  This  is  the  power  which  Is  against 
the  public  development  of  our  water  regourcei,  because  as  an 
Incidental  to  the  conservation  of  these  waters  and  their  use 
for  irrigation  and  the  purpose  of  flood  control  and  navigation 
we  manufaotura  some  electric  energy,  and  have  been  and  are 
bringing  eleotrtoity  to  our  people  at  decent  rates  and  making 
It  possible  for  aB  our  people  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this 
great  and  necessary  power.  Tes.  this  is  the  power  we  fought 
in  Nebraska  for  more  than  28  shears.  Statistics  will  show  that 
our  State  was  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  States  in  this 
Nation.  We  have  a  wonderful  soil  and  our  State  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  for  agriculture.  But  we  have  suffered  for 
want  of  moisture,  and.  in  the  past  few  years,  in  spite  of  our 
other  ideal  natural  advantages  as  to  agriculture,  our  farmere 
have  become  almost  destitute  because  we  have  not  had 
sufficient  rainfall. 

But  when  we  try  to  remedy  the  situation  in  the  only  way 
it  is  poMible  for  us  to  remedy  it,  we  meet  the  opposition  of 
such  concerns  as  the  Nebraska  Power  Co.,  which  is  In  reall^ 
the  Bleotrlo  Bond  ft  Share,  or  in  other  words,  the  Power 
Trust,  lor  they  are  all  practically  one  and  are  all  virtually 


controlled  by  a  few  great  financial  organizations  In  New  York 
or  other  financial  centers.  They  have  thrown  every  obstacle 
in  our  way  from  the  start.  For  almost  26  years  we  were 
imable  to  secure  any  recognition  from  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, possibly,  and  I  say  this  with  all  kindness,  because 
those  who  control  the  Power  Trust  had  too  great  a  voice 
in  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  not  until  this  adminis- 
tration came  into  power  that  we  finally  succeeded  in  saving 
our  great  State  and  again  restoring  it  to  its  place  among 
the  leading  agricultural  States.  Of  course,  the  Power  Trust 
does  not  like  this  administration.  Of  course,  they  are  here 
fighting  us.  They  want  to  be  privileged  to  carry  on  their 
operations  like  the  one  to  which  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion. The  case  of  the  Nebraska  Power  Co.  is  Just  an  Illus- 
tration; it  is  Just  one  among  hundreds,  and  not  among  the 
larger  ones  at  that. 

Just  this  past  week,  with  the  project  in  Nebraska  only 
partially  finished,  we  turned  the  first  water  on  our  land. 
If  you  could  have  been  there,  if  you  could  have  seen  the 
celebration  and  heard  the  rejoicing  of  these  people,  you 
would  not  think  this  great  program  is  in  vain,  or  that  our 
money  is  being  wasted. 

The  saving  of  a  great  State  like  Nebraska  Is  not  a  mis- 
take. The  people's  money  has  not  been  wasted  there;  it  will 
come  back  to  the  Nation  manyfold. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricoio,  I  am  including  herewith  portions  of 
an  article  appearing  in  the  May  1038  issue  of  Social  Forces. 
The  author  is  Dr.  Eric  Beecroft,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
challenging  and  sobering  discussions  of  our  modem  problem 
of  Interstate  migration  that  I  have  yet  read. 

Thar*  has  b««n  a  striking  ravcnal  la  the  American  attitude 
toward  migration.  In  our  popular  hlitorjr  tht  raadlsMi  of  the 
individual  or  tht  family  to  traval  ovtrland  tn  Maroh  of  a  better 
opportunity  has  been  ragardad  as  dim  of  the  moat  pnuaaworthr 
national  habits.  Karllar  plonaara  ware  faoad  bjr  no  pttlloa  barrtan 
or  othar  human  obitaolaa.  Whila  farUla  lantU  ramainad  iwooou- 
piad  and  urban  oommaroa  was  atill  axpandlng,  thara  was  a  fair 
ohanoa  for  avary  migrant  that  hn  would  find  a  Job,  and  avan  a 
walooma,  in  tha  aoonomlo  and  aooial  Ufa  of  aoma  naw  oommunlty. 

But  tlia  olttaan  who  now  faithfully  foUowa  ttxl»  u>adltion  aaldom 
ftndi  a  hoapltabla  raoaptlon.  TTpon  abandoning  tha  dapraaaad  area 
of  his  legal  raaldanoa,  ba  finds  hlmMlf  oonfrontad  In  a^ery  oon- 
munity  by  hostlla  polioa  offlcert.  ovarburdanad  raliaf  aganolaa.  or 
haraaaad  aooial  workera.  Hia  hoaorabla  vantura,  wbloh,  la  an 
aarllar  day  would  hava  offarad  hopa  of  work  and  fulflllmant.  now 
aams  for  him.  In  offlolal  and  unonolal  language,  tha  tltla  of 
"tnuulant."  "bum,"  "alien,"  "undaalrabta,"  "wandarar."  "invadar." 

•  •••••• 

A  draatio  modification  of  national  policy  toward  raliaf  became 
affaottva  in  1036.  In  Baptamber  of  that  yaar  tha  Fadtral  Oovern- 
mant  announced  Its  intention  to  return  to  tha  old  nremlM  that 
avary  human  being  "balongi"  in  aoma  local  eonununlty  and  that 
tha  community  where  a  peraon  hM  a  legal  reeldenoe  will  aonord 
him  relief  and  amploymant  under  the  W.  P,  A. 

•  •••••• 

Withdrawal  of  the  Padaral  tranalant  funds,  which  for  a  time  had 

enabled  local  agenclaa  to  relieve  mlgranu  a«  well  aa  resident 
olienta,  haa  given  theaa  asenciet  an  ImpalllnK  financial  intareat  in 
kaaplng  out  the  impovarlshad  migrant,  Lettara  to  Uia  writer  from 
aooial  workera  throughout  the  country  contain  many  axpraaatooa 
of  regret  that  their  profeaaional  effort  muat  lioore  the  daima  of 
worthy  oltlsena  whoaa  oni?  offense  is  that  they  have  baan  tha 
halplaaa  vlctlma  of  depraasad  ooaditio&a  in  aoma  oommunlty  totally 
unable  to  support  tbe«>s 
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p*)ur«  MMat/kM  4ifR  limn  www  wMiMTAt  txmrutrr 
Ihorilv  ftfur  Uw  rwl«<rfti  Tr«n«i«i  t  ■•nrto*  wm  liquidnuxl  In  thK 
hi!  of  iMft,  tit*  puno«  rurcf  ur  Ihc  city  i)f  Lou  AtmviM  Miiil»U»hf<«l 
•  lit«irliii(t«  nf  ih*  M>uthmijit»rn  Dordvr  at  CHltforntM  mid  tuiiird 
b»(li  or  ATTttUd  mltrktiu  who  «*n  wllhovit  mmnn  of  nip|xirt  Nrul 
»«r«,  prmiuiMtilf,  uovixi  for  bet  Ant'lvii  TViM  ictton  ^f  iho 
pi'lur  (l*p«rtitt«»nl  wma.  upciM-tnity.  Uktu  na  lU  own  inittaiMr*,  1x1 
niiihrr  olHruu  li«a  tine*  iM(*n  rwnx  ntlbillty  Wbii«,  uf  oottri*.  ut* 
l»tUU)r  ot  thm  MaekMlo  wm  dmib  ful  no  onu  iMinMl  to  b«  in  » 
poiiUuB  to  ebaltoofft  It  •fftotivtiy  \n  the  eourta 

•  •••••• 

'ItM  \tm  at  poliot  to  "4i«rour«f«  '  migninU  knd  to  "elMf  th»m 
out  "  imd  kMp  tlMia  movinf'  !•  af)  »ftr«nUy  ■  Dot  uaoomniuii  ^mv- 
tk*«'  i3ofTtapondflnc«  with  wtlfRn  worfetrt  hM  yi*ldtd  tb«  ful- 
kntttif  inlonmtion  ooaMrnlaf  piMticw  wbleh  pr«tr«ii  of  bar* 
rwiontly  prwvtilMl  in  mna  ooaunuiitMa. 

In  ■polMiM,  Waab  .  atnfi*  man  trmaManta  MklBf  for  raltf«r  havf 
b«#n  ittnt  to  thff  polic*  dtp«rtia*Bi  (or  nnsarprmtiim  b«>ror«  b«iit« 
p«('irT«d  le  ■  ralM  afftney  Nerfet,  Va  ,  hM  pmvld*d  food  mid 
alHliar  fur  tranatant  men  at.  tha  city  prlatut  (Arm:  and  a  w«lfiir« 

ynry  that*  rvpofta  ibut  "tb«7  ni  ttmlly  do  not  raiMb  tnii  kiitd 
osrt.  and  thu  prab«bly  diaBotiritM  truMianoy  la  Norfolk"  In 
■alt  LAlif  Otty  ■tnfft*  man  UranM  iota  hava  bMU  houaad  at  thr 
poltaa  atatlon.  wblla  tha  poltiw  (|*j  wrtrnvnt  haa  att<i»mpta<1  to  dti- 
•crtiraii  traaamiia  rnai  oominf  li  to  th«  eity  ATtar  M  (Mbiu  in 
o»«h  la  iivwt  to  a  B4n«l*  man  tm  atrat  in  Hartford.  Oom\ ,  <t>r«« 
paupta  kxifc  at  h*m  aiul  If  ha  li  i«N»n  acain  lu  tba  city  ha  i* 
ariaaiad  for  vavraney  In  Akrtn).  ()hi»,  tha  mala,  nonrnmiiy  irun 
M(  ni  who  appllaa  (nr  aMiMitaiici*  a  Nlwn  maala  for  tha  day  m 
nt|  ht  ■  lotfgtng  and  brvuklaat.  and  inatructad  to  inova  on 

•  *••••• 

niar*  In  no  rtouhi  rfal  daniri»'  in  f\^•  apparent  n»ntlr»\i  v  10 
ennru>4>  ih*  int»oc»nt  tmnalanl  mth  tha  primini*!  Iti  ortift  to 
pm.  n\^0  '))«>  Qnanciai  hurtlan  mtd  %k»  raapoiMUtiUity  for  ihx  ntrr  nf 
tr'tviitnf*  local  authnritlra  havajparhapa  tho\i|fhtJaa'lv  ulln^id 
th' ti)*rivrii  ofiati  to  nM«imi>  urutt  ual  nr  (ithi>r  tindrairuiii'^  ipuU 
Itio*  viniil  ntharwiM  pruvtwi  by  tin  viciuna  Such  at)  niiinidc  'f 
r«  ur««'  Mi'riouBly  J*oparctlai>a  tha  rtfll  Itbartiaa  nf  tbia  \»T^r  purt  df 
th<    |M  pulatton 

A  rfB,K-)r>ailj|a  and  frtaiully  walfiira  aK«"ncy  rqulppad  with  fut^rt* 
aril  n  (tinairucttta  pr»-»Tarn  ahouM  nornvally  ha  tha  f^iif.  jiut  nf 
r«il  for  A  trana'ar^t  TJ\i>  Krtntcr  Uio  lack  of  trnnalirit  hvit<Mit>-  llm 
mifr  likaly  will  tha  p<)llr«#  h#  atlm'Ml  a  frw  hand  in  di-niiuK  wh 
al  (laaaaa  ot  mifTanta  Under  pr"aa\ir«  from  liiral  K'lup-  nutny 
p«ili«r  drpnrtmanta  may  frrl  rompri  cd  lo  faki*  ndvtmlM t  n!  HiitH  nn 
n|  :;urt<inity  to  a«  lutfa  inuoorot  p  rauita  auap<rrKl  of  Ihmik  rit<ifu- 
to'i  *lth  radical  Intrntunn  in  reffrenc*  to  politico  or  Uir  on-vnl- 
kiion  u(  labor 

on»  ol  tha  mom  orf^nt  rwiaonn  fnr  artffjMat*  ^«Vral  aid  i«  rv.i' 
tM«'«»ii«liy  for  rltininntittit  thia  a««y  pratnt  Inr  arbilrnrv  «« tiion  ly 
till"  poUca,  wlihoiit  in'rrfrrlnf  in  Miy  wuy  wnb  lh«if  i>rup«r  Ui\<. 
•«i((irr»m*nT  •fTorta  \»  lont  aa  nlnMnnln  it  l  honn  f^d**  inlTranm 
ar<*  both  8Ub)«rt  to  pnlkw  treatmint  on  Anit  arrivir\|(  in  1  ron^- 
BiiUity  Vb«r«  wt|)  t>i>  ttatiffar  of  intarfarvnoa  wilta  tbc  '.cglttinabe 
muvaraenta  and  Ubartira  of  rltiaan  1. 

UTTHOtm  or  TlUJITSntKT     KO  CKUM  Of   MICRANTS 

l»rlor  tr»  th€  eataftllaUrofnt  of  t)ifl  Fcdaral  tran-lent  proi;ratn  in 


19;ia.  hOiiMlaaa  ptiaona    wh#n  not 


uniad  away  or  forcibly  "pn^^rrt 


or  '  «rrr  rar«d  for  in  ftophouMa.  alia,  pollc*  itatlon^.  or  thrm:i;h 
th"  m*aR«r  fac!lUl«a  of  private  atft  nctca  auch  hi  tha  Traveirn  Ad 
or  th«  Balratioa  Anny  anu  Tanou  1  o'hrr  reUgious  mLMion«  For 
th«'  mont  part,  they  wrra  not  provlt  ed  for  Blncr  the  aban JOnnicnt 
of  the  Frderal  rwrponafblllty  for  tr  Lnaitnts  In  l»3fl,  there  haa  brrn 
Bo  nalKmaJ  profram  fnr  the  ca^r  of  the  hotnoleaa  Indred.  there 
bail  b»en  Itttla  effort  on  the  part  »f  any  governmental  avitborltics 
to  deal  with  the  trarurtent,  except  'y  a  negative  pollc7  of  excl\i»ion 
*if  nseana  of  temporary  and  inad^uate  meoiurea  of  the  »nrt  that 
pr-T^lled  before  '»'1 

ft  la  reMent  that,  undtr  thli  1^1  tflieretlon.  whether  Tinem- 
pliiyrd  rranalMtu  are  eared  for  depi  cd^  upon  the  flnancUil  capacity 
or  the  vblvM  of  local  authontlea  rather  than  upon  a  cnvkidrra- 
tk«n  of  either  the  nreda  nr  the  woith  of  the  migrant  people.    Ppo- 

Eh    are  tipronted   frrni   their  hona  oommunitiefl   in   many   cnaet 
f  force*  0¥tr  whleh  they  haee  no  ( ontrol;  but,  as  one  relief  wnrkrr 
put  It    th*  weakntw  of  the  preaeiit  policy  Is  that  a  man  cannot 
eetite  wandering  If  he  dc«tn«  to  dojao 
•  •  • 

rUKLIC-KSALTH    ASPVCTk    OF    Tin    PKOBUCM 

iDn*  of  the  atrongeat  reaaona  tl  at  could  ba  urged  for  PadenU 
•111  and  sxipanrlalon  of  migration  a  tha  lack  of  oMdlcal  c*ra  fur 
tb')  tranatant  unevoployed  and  tli*  raaultlng  mauaoa  to  public 
tacitth. 

Tq  Cincinnati  one  of  tha  very  Mk  communlUaa  now  eonducUng 
a  -tiedlcal  icrvlcc  for  tranalenta.  ac  caaea  of  menlngltU  w<*re  diac;- 
DOied  amonc  the  tranalenta  tn  the  spring  ot  19i6  and  aent  to  tiie 
OI>:r  Boapltal.  Til*  phyatclan  in  el  targe  of  the  ellntc  drawi  atten- 
ttcii  to  tha  gravtty  of  tha  attuatloi  whan  ha  aaya-  "Let  us  try  to 
v«ii»llw  what  Miflit  hava  happen  pd  In  this  city  had  those  cases 

>l  baaa  aKaMtnad.  had  they  not  bavn  dlagnoaed  and  thua  have 
bMn  perflalttad.  at  laaat  tor  anotba  IS  to  M  botva.  to  ba  at  iarge." 
It  la  alao  laporMd  that  "from  Jaitoaty  to  Aufttat  lgS7.  9i  cases 
of  prtaiary  ayithllla  war*  obaarvtd  amoof  tranalenta  applytktg  for 
•M  TMa  <aaa  aet  laaltMte  tkaea  tBfaeted  wtth  tha  diaaafle  who 
Bltibt  have  baaa  dlag noacd  bad  rot  tine  Waaermara  bean  poMbla" 
(I   B.  Brmndaa.  li.  O..  In  TlM  Traiflaot.  November  1937) 


fn  rrfprfni  tn  'hr  hf-nlih  prtil.i.«m    iIik  M  d  Wi««»  r'>iifrn»nfK  r«n 
Trann  l<Mi*v   mid   Hiitirmant    l,nw«   lu  Mi»rrli    lo:i7    dmland   in   lla 
rtiMiUittnnn    UiiU      uti<  tuppiiw    >  r    all    a(ii<junU>    tr,tn'<lrut    priM:iRm 
would  tif  nitich  l"t«  It. nil  Ml.-  BvK  lul  I'  «!'<  "f  r.  iilUiuul  hPglfCl  " 
•  •••••• 

itiiT'mii  Al    TABAi  I  na 

The  fnre|t"lns  inrrintvii  i<>n  ntTnrdi  i-n  i'titl|n»»  nf  whnt  U  happun- 
ins  t-'  flit  Aini'iii-un  ml«rnm.  in  tlif  abariu'r  nf  a  nutlonal  pollrv  or 
UMlionat  aid  K  wimltl  O't  of  rounu*  tw  ncrijrate  to  any  that  rh* 
p  lli-y  of  tnr  K'drriil  f lov.Ttimtiit  i*  lo  liliidur  Ihn  mov«<>inenls  of 
Amarimn  prop|»>  nr  to  nmltr  ihfir  rm  vrmfiit  an  unplrt»aant  as  pi»a- 
Bibl«.  hot  aurh  lina  >>a«n  tha  iirtual  rfWMit  of  retumlnif  the  treat* 
mant  and  rare  of  mlS'a»tN  tu  ItM^nl  hands 

An  kimliaJi  huturiuu  Ixm  rvinmKiNl  Ihat  "Uia  pnarglaa  of  pariah 
nfflcfra  w«»re  runtiimrd  In  the  cfrnri  not  lu  nialnlain  their  pcnir, 
tjut  to  Ki»l  rid  of  tnam  "  Thu  I'nt^-incnt  might  have  hern  applied 
aptly  tu  the  rlnumatanreM  which  now  prrvall  In  tha  dally  oxpvrl* 
vnrn  of  Aninicun  iriirf  .nithnritir*  mid  torial  workers,  Yat  It 
wi>«  inii'iKlcU  III  rrl'i  to  tim  c<  luliiion*  rfwuUini  from  thr  Engllah 
aettletr>ent  law  of  lOdU  Indeed  the  himory  of  the  Bngllih  poor 
lawi  affurda  itrlkinM  parallela  Prnfaaaor  Umnn  poinu  out  that 
Uia  law  (if  inaa  r'auaed  the  quattinn  of  aettlanient  in  aaauma  tha 
propurllona  of  a  t>4t.i<'tuU  pruhliMn  \^)uch  urt  pitrialt  agalnat  pariah, 
|nvr  rioe  to  rndlc-n  tiMuali-'n  hmnprri'd  Ihp  free  flow  of  labor  and 
p  itannetl  tl»t  fount  of  orKwnia^d  churity," 

Our  preaent  hum  bttckadi't '  and  in  laneral.  i.he  attitude  and 
tcrminahify  i-uirrm  Mmiuiv  our  Iik";)!  authorttlsa  are  ramlniacent 
of  till'  aiijhioriiUi  iTi\iui>  I'mulitiriiN  tlracrihed  lit  Iha  Annala  of 
AfriruHiire  fs'fry  par'«ih  •  •  •  rfKitrdu  the  prnir  nf  nil  other 
piacea  w*  alirnn  "  And  iioini»  of  nur  preaant  formn  nf  "treatment" 
aip^ar  to  tie  Inithfully  iipifHt  from  '  lioiae  if  that  aame  period  in 
BuMimtd  «h'<n  tu«<  puur  v««<ic  aiinir' une'>  K'ven  aun<a  ot  money  oa 
r   ndltlon    fhnt    thry    ti-mn'^t    ih''n-.»r"."  •«    rl.  rwhcrr' " 

Theae  "leaa  rte«trai'i»>  '  rmni*  if  'rrmtnent  do  not  lnd\ipe  nr  en- 
able tha  workleni  to  1  hiMln  hoi  i<«t  worl;  t.iki>  the  poor  laws,  they 
rfprtN»ent  an  rirnp**  hv  tiinr  who  rule  tha  ctimmunlty  from  Ilia 
liMk  af  prov.a.itM  M'cuit'  (•inplii>inrn:.  by  vui  h  ineani  as  ri'krltle- 
ri'rnt  unci  uscfii!  pch'T  wn'ki  Then'  Iji  :i:»<i  no  doubt  thivf  PUch 
fiiitn'*  of  t.rfninr^i»n'  will  pr-wlor"  thi»  iinme  drinornllnlnR  reeiilta 
fifii  ;')u;i'd  hv  inidcMi  atiM,  !,iiivn  tii  tlie  wnrkii.g  of  the  p<x3r  liws 
a^clDi'y  ajkd  tW'utr.cc  Wi  liO  wriiiiiM  ol  the  "labor  yard,"  di^chire 
"1'  f('*>tiTf<l  ;n  men  i'ii.!!i  1'  \\i\%  riip-irUiDf  t  i  invli;(Tiito  iind  10 
inoplii'  w.th  ft  Twf  ''T  W'-rK  n  tidbit  of  dull  IrthnrRlf  Iniiflnir. 
and  •  •  •  a  fontmu  .tu  nverwhrlmlnu  inarlla"  In  devising 
nu4lfiii  AinerUHo  drt.nrnt-  u  iuir,>>kiu>n,  our  local  a^euclea  are, 
P"r\apfi   uiiiii't./.     >i.tli>     Lii.il.i;,;   u  ».iniiur   (•(.ndUluu 

I  oN'll  UKION 

I.rl  iix  rr:!i»'iiit  or  'hut  It  a'  I  m vi"  iw  pnimlhlp  tn  pcrroindfi  th* 
rri«piir«*hl«-  ■  ffrsnN  nf  nnv  S"rr  rointy  ,  ir  ( ity  thnt  'he  inalnt4»- 
nanoi'  injurh  \rm  thr  rfhnhiUtBtioni  it  the  worlilt's*  ml^iilory 
population  in  a  proper  ihi.rKe  upini  local  fi.nda  Hie  p«>r\aHy  for 
uay  ixjtii.vt'  ai  yniiw.tiUh  puiit  y  \r,  puiulullv  ubviuUH  Ui  oBicUila, 
!e"l  titiTi  ;i:id  "icrlnl  '.vcrki  rv  thf  '.M'-mpl  .ycd  will  flow  in  :m- 
powalhle  n\iH'b<«r^  tn'->  *hr  lr««t  lnh(»r'iti'>>l«'  communltlrt  Ab- 
M'nte  of  a  nntional  iioUry.  therefore,  niean»  almost  total  neglect 
of  the  iJUKni'ory  po;,i'iUtu>n  FurU.r-in  re  u»  v,v  hiivc  pointed 
out..  It  clor-  lint  i'ljii..ii.i"i<  iiigni'irii,  \,  |;u,j,  r«•^uU■l  from  K'''»^« 
rronomli"  r»^dj'i«'tnrpfs  ,i:id  r^,^p.r,.ot»>'i  nopuhr  trnri'tlnns  It 
nii-rely  lcav<-«  ilip  mlurint  In  h*!;  lew  timpension  between  hln  le«fU 
but  unir  hahltnhif  rrwidence  and  other  ci'nununiuea  from  whicb 
he  ia  1  :l(..ly  tu  be  cxciaded  a>  u  publu    chartic 

••••••• 

rnfortunatciv,  ir.'  t*  politl'iil  riu.-.isflon  r:f  thl^  problem  pro- 
rf>d'«  upon  'h.r  kik  r.|>!>irrf<l  n.-iuiiip"  -n  'hrit  rnrh  locel  reelon 
can  and  nhnUd  hiok  jiftrr  it«  own  worklees  (xjpulntton  by  relief 
or  by  eiiablihhljui  ut-w  Indus' ihil  or  nincuKurui  enU'rprm*-j.  Yet 
no  -Herl'  u«  Kiud'-n  of  fioni.ir.U'  dcvrlopmrnt  could  defend  thia 
n'sumpnot.  To  iinynnr  who  hnw  rend  ' )'e  report  entitled  "Mli'rn- 
llon  nnd  Ecoromir  Opportunity  "  bv  Prof  Carter  QtKidrlch  and 
hia  coworker*,  or  the  repona  of  the  Nntloual  Resiourcea  Coiiuiilttoe, 
It  nuial  be  ahundiuuly  rlcur  that  gnat  movenkenlH  of  population 
rntwt  tnke  plHPT  in  the  nrnr  future  to  obviate  wtdesprrnd  porcrty. 

In  MiKratlon  and  Kconomlo  Opportunity  there  la  the  aatounding 
but  still  popularly  unknown  eatimate  that  the  future  minimum 
mmrailon  "to  relieve  rural  poverty  from  the  Old  South  la  two  and 
flve-tenths  millions  The  authors  fugge.Tt  that  of  the  one  and  nlx- 
tenths  million  cotton  farms  tn  the  entire  South  the  low  of  world 
cotton  markets  will  remove  at  lea«t  half  of  them  from  production. 
On  this  basts  four  and  four-teulhH  million  people  would  ba 
removed  from  agriculture 

The  same  report  declared  thnt  m  the  States  and  portions  of 
8tat(<*  comprlsini!  the  On-at  Plamn  now  d»«vaatat«<i  by  drought  and 
dust  storms  the  neceaeary  reiuri\  to  a  psstor&l  economy  would 
mawi  a  reduction  of  nearly  BOO.OOO  population  In  that  region. 
Prom  the  North  Central  State*  20.000  people  around  the  copper 
and  iron  mines  were  considered  destined  to  move  In  the  eut- 
river  areas  in  th("*e  three  Ijike  StaicH  there  are  said  to  ba  15  000 
tamiltaa.  Including  squ»iter!<.  In  need  of  rrlocauon  Bacauae  of 
the  exhaustion  and  erosion  of  »o:l  uaed  ui  farming,  the  disappear- 
ance of  Uimberlng  and  the  shuitlnn  down  of  conl  mines  In  the 
•outbarn  Appalachian  ro«ion  U^era  Is  eatimnted  to  be  a  autplua  of 
pjopla  ovar  what  that  dwiru  t  cun  supp<irt  of  a  minimum  of 
M0,000.  and  a  migration  of  MCOOO  la  ihovight  to  ba  desirable 

in  the  light  nf  thew  rondltioni  no  one  could  seriously  propose  to 
conduct  either  all  relief  or  all  ncmployment  without  a  gr*at  volume 
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of  mlgrallnn  For  the  relief  bttrden  is  Intolerable  in  the  distressed 
arenii  ihem«flvfa,  and  the  planning  of  reemploymettt  muat  l»e  Inte- 
arated  with  tha  planning  of  new  etuerpriaea  which  should  he 
UKiviod  wherever  sound  economic  and  geographic  couauieratloua 
dictate  Indred,  the  migrant,  because  he  Is  one  of  tha  victims  of 
piecemeal  and  rhort-vlsioned  private  direction  of  rconoinic  enter- 
pMai\  Is  one  of  our  moat  insistent  reminders  of  the  ni»ed  for 
rationally  planned  economy. 

In  fiimmary,  therefore,  it  must  be  snid  that  a  national  policy 
for  the  KUidnnce  of  miKratlon  Is  Imperative.  Under  th*  prevailing 
policy  of  local  excUuion  the  uanaivni  la  doomed  to  little  relief  and 
still  lenit  rehabilltaUou  Concurrent  action,  as  we  have  tried  to 
•how  can  never  be  acceptable  to  the  depreesad  communities,  and 
even  If  •ubaidiaed  liberally  by  Federal  funds  would  not  be  suited 
to  carry  out  nn  adequnte  national  program  c/  resv'ttlemrnt. 

A  Federal  policy  must  provide,  largely  out  of  national  funds,  for 
(a)  relief  and  car*.  Including  wher«ver  possible  temporary  empUy- 
msnt.  (b)  a  long-range  program  of  reeettlement  and  reemployment 
for  thr  displaced  population. 

One  of  the  ftrat  steps  tn  formulating  a  national  plan  for  migrn- 
tion  u  to  revise  the  misleading  terminology  which  has  prevailed 
In  the  "treatment"  of  the  migratory  neople.  a  terminology  that 
rellecla  the  general  mlsundersundlng  of  ihe  nature  of  the  problem 
The  term  "transient"  and  the  more  abusive  words  commonly  used 
aa  equivalents  are  the  outoom*  of  the  restricted  local  viewpoint 
and  th*  prnctical  experience  of  haraaaed  local  authorities.  Properly 
«l«inkin«,  the  so-called  transient  Is  usually  an  vmguirtt»d  and  un- 
aidi»d  mlarant.  involuntarily  unemployed,  movuvg  under  proasur*  of 
economic  neoeasiiy.  actuated  by  a  laudable  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tion of  "rugged  American  individualism,"  and  as  wurthy  of  public 
aid  aa  many  »u-called  pioneers  of  earlier  days, 

Nearly  all  migrntion  In  American  history  has  been  prompted  by 
two  principal  factors;  The  spirit  nf  adventure  seeking  opportunity 
In  new  regions  and  the  desire  to  abandon  dopreaaacl  conditions 

While  earlier  pioneering  called  forth  heroic  effort  In  th*  aettle- 
ment  of  new  lands,  that  of  the  present  demands  the  equally  heroic 
but  inevitably  less-honored  effort  In  facing  Inhospitable  commvinl- 
tles  of  fellow  beings.  The  adventurers  o?  early  days  sought  and 
found  an  unrevolutionary  eacapa  from  the  mlafortunes  and  exploi- 
tation of  an  inadequate  economy.  Tlie  adversity  of  today  Is 
prompting  thousands  to  underuk*  migration  a*  the  traditional 
Amorlonn  remedy.  It  require*  no  gift  of  proph*oy  to  fore***  that, 
with  the  frustration  of  thIa  spontanaous  migratory  mov*m*nt  in 
future  years,  the  unrevolutionary.  unpolitical  attitude  which  It 
reprceenu  will  give  place  to  positive  programs  of  maaa  action. 
Those  whom  the  hardships  do  not  demoraflie  or  deatroy  will  be- 
come the  material  of  which  radical  mo\'amenU,  probably  of  the 
Irrntinnal  kind,  are  made. 

fikime  may  see  In  this  analysis  the  urgent  neo*aalty  for  the 
"charitable  car*  '  c*  all  migrants  as  an  expedient  means  to  avoid 
unrest.  All  humanitarians,  it  la  hoped,  will  ses  In  It  the  need  for 
the  conatructlve  resettlement  of  the  pioneers  who  are  produced  la 
■uch  large  numbers  by  our  modern  economy. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THS  NEW  YORK  TIMS8  OF  MAY  17,  1»38 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Democratic  New  York  Times  of  May  17.  This  editorial  in 
effect  endorses  to  a  large  degree  the  Republican  minority  re- 
port on  the  spending  bill.    It  Is  as  follows: 

TIMX    TO    STOP    SPCNDINO 

During  the  last  5  years  the  Rooaevelt  administration  has  spent 
$40,000,000,000.  which  Is  a  larger  stun  of  money  than  was  spent  by 
all  the  administrations  that  governed  this  country  from  the  days  of 
George  Washington  to  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  la  propos- 
ing now  to  spend  still  more  money,  on  the  theory  that  there  Is  no 
other  way  to  bring  about  a  recovery  of  buslneaa.  A  13.000.000,000 
pump-prlmlng  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Iiot;i8e  of  Representa- 
tives.   Yesterday  a  committee  of  the  Senate  began  hearings  on  It. 

If  the  Senate  puts  sound  fiscal  practice  before  politics  and  con- 
siderations of  the  national  credit  before  vote-getting,  li  will  send 
this  measure  to  defeat.  There  are  urgent  reaaona  why  a  halt 
ahould  be  called  on  the  reckless  policy  of  sending  good  money  after 
bad; 

1.  "Pump  priming"— that  Is,  the  resort  to  public  spending  as  an 
Kltemntive  to  whole-hearted  encouragement  of  private  spending— 
Is  a  demonstrated  failure.    For  6  years  the  Qovernmont  has  spent 


money  on  a  scale  hitlterto  unpreoe<l*nted  In  th*  whole  peacetime 
hiatory  of  the  country,  and  throughout  this  |>eriod  th*  bualnaaa  of 
the  Ci)untry  haa  ijeen  aubnornial  three-qunriera  ol  the  tlin*. 

a  "Pump  priming  la  merely  a  device  intended  to  get  us  out  of 
a  predicament  caused  by  unaotmd  eronotnlr  policl**  without  al»an- 
donlnu  tluiae  policies;  to  th*  extent  that  it  aucceeds  at  all  in  thli 
at  tempt  It  atmply  iKMtponea  the  day  of  reckoning  attd  oompUoatae 
piublt-ina  which  miiat  ultUnntelv  b«  faced 

3  "Pump  priming,"  alwaya  brought  forward  aa  a  temporary 
expedient  designed  to  meet  an  immediate  emergency,  In  fad 
impoaea  a  permanent  burden  on  productive  ent«rpriae;  for  expa- 
raiice,  particularly  under  the  praaenl  adiniulstratlon.  haa  plaluly 
Mhown  that  Government  expendllurea,  ouoe  begun,  continue  of 
their  own  momentum. 

4.  "Pump  priming"  pllea  deficit  on  deficit,  rreatae  a  ateMllly 
larger  volume  of  exiienditurea  ov*r  which  Oovrrnraent  has  no  r««l 
control  and  inevitably  brings  clueer  the  day  when  fMah  proposals 
to  apetiU  will  Involve  the  rlak  of  loss  of  oonndeivoa  in  the  uatioual 
credit. 

ft  "Pump  priming"  la  a  i>oor  substitute  for  a  course  of  action 
which  would  Ko  alTHlght  tu  the  cauaes  of  our  present  dl(Bcultl*a. 
by  correcting  th*  govarnmental  puUclas,  th*  busincaa  policies,  and 
thr  lalxir  policlea  which  now  dlacourag*  an  Increase  of  production. 

The  relief  aectluns  of  th*  preaent  bill  should  b*  tak*n  out  of  U 
nnd  enacted  aepivratvly  in  a  meaatir*  which  will  take  advantage  of 
whttt  experience  hn.^  tatight  ua  m  the  handling  uf  this  particular 
problem  "Pump  pruning  '  itaelf  ahould  be  abandoned.  And  th* 
alternative  iMlicy  ahovtld  Im  pursued  of  rwmuvitvg  obetaolea  which 
now  block  tne  road  to  an  overdvi*  n<covery. 
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YORK,  BEFORE  TUB  SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  OOUUmMM, 
MAY  17,  1038 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  R«cord,  I  submit  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  today: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  member*  of  the  committee,  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  appear  before  this 
committee  and  expreaa  my  opinions  and  obaervatlona  peruining 
to  the  pending  recovery  legislation.  In  beginning,  I  will  aay  thai 
the  necessity  for  the  proposed  relief  and  work  relief  measure*  la 
too  obvious  to  auggest  elaboration.  The  country  aa  a  whole  ao» 
cepts  It  as  unavoidable.  It  Is  the  coiuaquences  of  its  continuation 
that  prompU  me  to  offer  every  suggestion  I  can  conceive  which 
may  contribute  something  toward  the  final  aolutton  of  the  problem. 

No  unbiased  peraon  can  deny  that  much  good  haa  been  acoom- 

elshed  through  the  application  of  emergency  and  regulatory  legla> 
tlon  and  appropriations  slnoo  the  depression  began.  In  fact, 
theae  measures  have  accomplished  all  that  oould  reasonably  have 
been  expected  under  the  prevailing  circumstances  and  conditions. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  who  played  a  part  In  the  frmmlng 
and  application  of  this  legislation  have  given  suOdent  conaldata- 
tlon  to  coordinating  all  of  the  recovery  elements  Involved. 

In  my  opinion,  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  industrial 
rehabilitation  and  not  enough  on  general  social  and  eeonomle 
rehab U nation.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  have  been  working 
without  having  consUntly  before  us  a  thoroughly  cryatalllsed  com- 
poalte  plan  of  the  operations  necessary  to  accompllah  a  oomplata 
readjtistment  within  and  between  agriculture  and  Industry,  In- 
dustrial rehablllutlon  is  only  one  phase  of  the  problem.  Produc- 
tion and  consumption  must  be  balanced  throughout  our  enttra 
economic  structure.  For  the  paat  few  yeara  our  problem  has  been 
one  of  underconaumptlon,  not  overproduction.  There  may  ba  over- 
production, actual  and  potential,  in  both  industry  and  agriculture, 
but  for  the  preaent,  at  least,  actual  overproduction  la  tbe  result  of 
an  economic  atalemate  between  agriculture  and  Industry.  Idle 
Industrial  workers  and  thoae  on  relief  cannot  consume  their  normal 
share  of  agricultural  commodmea.  Thla,  In  turn,  so  drastically 
reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  thoee  engaged  in  agriculture  they 
cannot  consume  more  than  a  small  ratio  of  the  Industrial  com- 
modities they  would  consume  under  normal  conditions.  And  so 
this  vicious  stalemate  goes  on  dragging  down  consumption  of  both 
Industrial  and  agricultural  commodities.  In  the  meantime  we  era 
pouring  out  the  reeources  and  reaervea  of  the  country  to  tempo- 
rarlly  Increase  purchaaing  power. 

Obviously,  Industry  is  equipped  and  prepared  to  produce  mora 
than  can  be  consumed  even  under  the  most  flourishing  condltiooa. 
Likewise  agriculture  la  prepared  to  do  the  eame  thing.  Our  prob- 
lem is  clearly  one  of  a  leadjustmcnt  that  will  ultimately  bring 
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If  at  any  time  tlurlnB  the  rnir^e  of  any  rehabilitation  program 
underUken  by  fovrrnmer.i  private  enterprlae  should  become  ao 
active  as  to  drive  thn  total  nf  nrlvni/«  and  aovernment  enterprise 
above  an  eat«bli'<hrd  normiil  lerel  then  Oovernment  entcrprla* 
should  be  promptly  curtailed  In  proportion  to  the  combined  rl«« 
above  normal  I.ikcwi.'r  if  ut  nny  tune  during  the  course  of  any 
rehabilitation  prosram  undertaken  by  government,  private  enter- 
prise should  be  so  in.vrtlvo  an  to  force  the  total  of  private  and 
Oovernmert  enterprise  below  a  level  which  Is  accepted  aa  necessary 
for  national  atabllity  and  for  the  genernl  welfare  of  our  people, 
then  Oovernment  activities  fhoiild  Vw  promptly  Intensified  In  pro- 
portion to  the  combined  dip  below  that  necessary  level. 

Clearly  our  first  obJiTtlve  Is  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life 
f  jr  all  Thli*  con  be  nrcompll.'shed  In  two  ways;  a  direct  dole  or 
by  creating  work  whlrh  will  [>ermlt  everyone  to  earn  at  least  neces- 
sary expenses.  Obviously  direct  dole  will  bankrupt  the  country, 
and  wcric  at  Govrriimcn"  pxprn.'i*\  which  Is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, diminishes  the  srop*'  of  activities  which  might  otherwise  be 
undertaken  by  pnvat/"  enterprise  In  the  future. 

If  I  correctly  understand  our  problem  of  relieving  unemployment 
and  providing  the  necessities  of  life  for  all.  the  objective  can  be  most 
expedltlou.sly  and  effectively  reached  by  concentrating  our  efforts 
and  resources  In  two  major  operations— rural  rehabilitation  and  In- 
dustrial nhabilltation  These  rehabilitation  programs  cannot  be 
exi>ected  to  solve  the  problem  without  auxiliary  support.  Other 
programs  must  be  conducted  concurrently  with  the  two  major  pro- 
grams to  provide  social  security  or  relief  for  unemployables  and 
work  relief  for  those  who  cannot  find  employment  In  private  or 
public  enterprise   or  ;n  either  of  the  two  rehabilitation  programs. 

Social  security  machinery  has  already  been  set  in  motion  which, 
If  properly  operated,  will  g-?  far  to  take  care  of  unemployables  and 
those  who  are  temporarily  unemploved.  It  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide  security  for  these  who  are  unemployed  for  long  periods  of 
time.  It  is  and  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  provide  some  form 
of  employment  for  idle  white  collar  workers  and  those  whose 
training  and  experience  or  lack  of  either,  makes  them  unsuited 
for  employment  either  a.  industrial  or  agricultural  ptirsuits.  Many 
of  those  in  this  category  will  be  absorbed  by  commerce  which  la 
allied  with  or  dep*^ndent  up<  n  agricultvire  or  industry,  or  both, 
after  the  major  readjustment  hius  been  accomplished.  Many  who 
are  trained  in  literature  and  the  fine  au-ts  will  find  remunerative 
employment  as  our  economic  and  social  activities  approcuih  nonnal. 
Even  after  normal  conditl.  ns  are  restored,  there  always  will  be 
need  for  an  organization  such  as  the  Works  Progre&s  Administra- 
tion to  absorb  inevitable  unemployment.  With  these  basic  facts 
and  reiation.s  before  u-  it  set^rns  to  me  that  we  should  formulate, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  penaanent  plan  for  absorbing  future  eco- 
nomic shocks  and  unavoid.iblc  unemployment.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  we  give  serious  consideration  to  the  creation  of 
permanent  agencies  for  these  purpot^es  at  the  same  time  we  aro 
considering   wuy:~  and   means  of  taking  care  of  the  present  crtete. 

I  am  particul.trly  :r.:.ris-fd  in  the  provL^ions  of  the  pending 
recovery  legi.slaiicn  pert.iin-ng  t:)   public  works. 

On  .\pril  25  uf  ti-.i.-,  j-ear.  I  :i;truduced  a  bill  iH.  R.  10389)  which, 
among  uher  things,  proposed  r-hanglng  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  .■\c;.mmistrati  n  -f  Public  Works  to  -United  States  Pub- 
lic Works  .\clrainit,trati(>n  and  making  it  a  permanent  bureau  of 
the  D«'partment  of  the  Interior,  with  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior 
a.-?  the  .\d:r.i!i.>tr;i.tu:  T!.e.-e  are  .^everul  reasons  for  pi-oposlng 
such  a  ccnversion  n.c  ;.  t.-,t  record  ai  dchievomtn:  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  .\dmlnisrr  fi  :.  if  Public  Works  stands  for  itself,  and 
when  we  c on.^idrT  :!.■■  ii.ai.y  time  restrictions  which  have  been 
placed  up'  r.  the  van  ni.s  pha.>ep  nf  its  operations.  It  Is  little  short 
cf  a  miracle  that  it  h.ts  .inompU-hed  so  much  and  with  so  little 
adverse  cri-iri?m  Rep'-Ufo.y.  ;•  hxs  been  called  upon  to  start  new 
programs,  aim.  «=t  witnriM  -x^nir.^  and  in  the  face  of  all  kinds  of 
••dead  lines  ■  Nothir-  t-^u  t^  boost  the  prices  of  building  mate- 
rials ias'uCT.  Lr  to  p.\^v  U:.'  awarding  of  contracts  more  difficult 
than  the  kind  cf  r-.n."  re:--r.--nns  which  have  been  Imposed  upon 
that  aren'-y  I  :— -y<'c!  •-  r-rrov-  <:iirh  ob.'-tacU-s  bv  giving  that 
organization  a  permanent  stutu.,  and  by  granting  it 'broad  dlscr^ 
tlonarj-  prwcrs 

The  PedfT«l  Emerc^rcy  Admlnl-^trntion  of  Public  Works  has  con- 
clusively demon-^tru-ec!  Us  abilitv  and  '.vlllln;:ness  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  Congress,  It  se-nis  to  me  that  it  would  suffice  to  direct 
the  .\dmjnistrator  to  proceed  with  the  new  proi;raiii  as  expediti- 
ously as  possible  and  1-ave  the  time  elements  involved  to  his 
di-^rr""*  ion. 

If  the  ••deadJiiiess'  for  receiving  appltoticns.  for  beginning  work 
and  substantial  completion,  imposed  in  the  House  joint  resclutiou 
stand  in  the  legLslaiion  fin.illy  enacted  by  both  Houses,  we  may  be 
rare  that  rr.any  very  d.sin.ble  pr^.J^-cts  v.TA  be  lest  en  account  of 
the  restriction  placed  on  the  time  for  filing  applications,  and  we 
expect  matprir.1  and  rortraot  prices  to  be  boosted  to  the  sky  as  we 
near  the  time  linJt  for  beginning  con.^tructicn. 

We  can  never  hope  to  acconipU.^h  a  perfect  balance  between  In- 
dustrial production  and  con^uinrtlon  fcr  a  long  period  of  time. 
There  will  always  b*-  peaks  and  dips  above  and  below  normal. 
These  fluciuaMons.  alM-.cu=.-h  normal,  seriously  aiTect  our  security 
market    ar.d    Industrial    employment      We   need   a    Federal   agency. 


agency, 

vr^tod  wi'h  broad  powers,  endowed  with  a 
-s  ;ui.u.  I'.iid  armed  wi»h  a  rf^^ervoir  o!'  applications 
for  useful  projects  whirh  have  been  e.tamlned  and  apnroved.  so 
that  this  agency   can  go   into   icunediate   action   without  further 


flexibly   constituted 
large   revolving  fund. 


is  a  dcmonatratcd  failure.    For  6  years  the  Oovernmont  has  itpent 


ijiKowiao  Kgriguivuro  is  ijrrparea  \>o  uo  iiie  vKinc  uiing.     wui  proo» 

lorn  is  clearly  one  of  a  leadjustmcnt  that  will  ultimately  brmg 
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•uthorlMtion  or  approprlstlons  from  OongrtM  whrn  industrial 
oonaumptlon  declines  below  the  dant«r  leval.  If  we  stablllM  con- 
sumption, production  will  tsks  oars  of  itself.  Borlous  soonomio 
catastrophes  msy  be  easily  averted  by  a  "stitch  in  time." 

Aside  from  the  peaks  and  dips  normally  to  bs  expected  In  Indus- 
trial consumption,  there  will  never  be  a  time  when  at  least  one 
section  of  the  country  is  not  suffering  from  physical  disaster  beyond 
Its  control.  We  have  fires,  cyclonss.  earthquakes,  floods,  snd 
droughts  to  deal  with.  Stricken  communities  often  require  aid 
from  the  State  or  the  National  Oovernment.  or  both,  in  order  to 
replace  or  repair  damages  caused  by  such  disasters.  The  asmo 
Federal  agency  which  is  constituted  and  prepared  to  assist  political 
subdivisions  in  cases  of  economic  emergencies  resulting  from  nor- 
mal causes  can  also  assist  In  emergencies  created  by  abnormal 
causes. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  favorable  consideration  to 
amending  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  House,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  converting  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Pub- 
lic Works  into  a  permanent  organization,  and  removing  the  time 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  House.  The  funds  provided  in  the 
resolution  seem  to  be  adequate  for  the  next  fiscal  year;  therefore, 
I  have  no  comment  to  offer  In  that  connection,  other  than  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  Senate  will  nxake  no  reductions. 

Personally.  I  can  see  no  sound  reason  for  continuing  the  Public 
Works  Administration  from  year  to  year  in  an  emergency  stattis. 
Its  plan  of  operation  is  one  of  the  moet  popular  and  effective  yet 
devised  for  restoring  Industrial  consumption.  We  know  now  that 
such  an  agency  will  always  be  needed. 

If  this  committee  does  not  elect  to  recommend  the  conversion 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration  Into  a  permanent  organization. 
I  hope  It  will  at  least  entirely  remove  the  time  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  House  joint  resolution  for  receiving  applications, 
starting  and  completing  projects,  or  extend  those  "dead  lines"  to 
more  reasonable  limits. 

There  is  one  provision  In  the  Joint  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  which  is  vitally  important  to  manv  municipalities  and 
other  political  subdlTlslons  which  have  reached  their  debt  limit. 
The  resolution,  as  It  passed  the  Hotise,  authorizes  the  Public  Works 
Administration  to  construct,  equip,  expand,  or  repair  needed  pub- 
lic Improvements  and  to  lease  them  to  political  subdivisions,  with 
or  without  the  privilege  of  purchase.  The  Intent  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  make  it  possible  for  political  subdivisions,  which  can- 
not participate  in  the  financing  of  needed  Improvements,  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  facilities  on  long  and  easy  rental  terms,  or  to 
eventually  acquire  such  facilities  by  virtue  of  having  made  rental 
payments  amounting  to  56  percent  of  the  total  cost,  including  In- 
terest on  the  investment.  It  Is  also  intended  to  provide  unem- 
ployment relief  for  localities  which  oould  not  otherwise  enjoy  such 
relief.  There  is  no  question  about  the  Intent  of  the  provision,  but 
I  have  heard  interested  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
express  grave  concern  over  the  language  adopted.  I  hope  that  this 
committee  will  give  it  serious  consideration  and  make  whatever 
changes  are  necessary  to  insure  Its  applicability. 


Labor,  Wages,  and  Hours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  DOCKWEILER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1938 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  close  of  this 
session  of  Congress  the  representatives  of  the  people,  like 
myself,  will  be  expected  to  express  their  views  on  a  wage 
and  hour  biU.  Without  fear  or  the  expectation  of  favor,  I 
again  wish  to  place  mjrself  on  record  as  being  unreservedly 
in  favor  of  this  sort  of  legislation.  I  regard  it  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

As  you  know,  I  have  supported  every  measure  which  had 
for  its  purpose  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  guaran- 
teeing of  the  American  standard  of  living  for  the  working- 
man.  Labor  has  risen  to  Its  dignified  position  today  by  its 
own  efforts.  Every  man  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  work- 
ingman  should  not  be  taken  advantage  of  during  times  of 
depression  simply  because  there  exists  a  large  supply  of  labor 
on  the  market.  For  the  Government  to  allow  a  practice  of 
this  sort  to  continue  results  In  but  one  thing,  the  gradual 
tearing  down  of  the  high  standards  of  living  built  up  during 
better  days. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  every  laboring  man 
and  industrial  worker  should  receive  enough  pay  to  pro- 
vide himself  and  his  family  with  nourishing  food,  warm 


clothlnt.  comfortable  ihelter,  and  enough  beyond  these  necdi 
to  set  aside  lomethlng  for  the  rainy  day,  and  theee  good 
thlngi  can  be  had  by  the  worker  of  America  If  mlnlxnum 
wages  and  maximum  houri  are  fixed  by  Contrcu.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  In  favor  of  having  Congrett  tet  a 
limit  below  which  industrial  wages  shall  not  fall  and  a  limit 
above  which  hours  of  industrial  labor  shall  not  rlae.  I  tak* 
pride  In  the  fact  that  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  was 
the  author  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  which  had  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  other  strong  labor  groups.  The  bill  now  before  the 
Hcuse.  I  am  pleased  to  state,  is  very  similar  to  my  own  bUL 
The  present  bill  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  and  a  maximum  workweek  of  40 
hours.  At  the  beginning  it  would  fix  a  minimum  wage  of 
25  cents  an  hour  to  be  automatically  increased  each  year  by 
5  cents  until  a  limit  of  40  cents  is  reached.  The  maximum 
workweek  under  the  present  bill  is  to  begin  at  44  hours  and 
be  reduced  by  2  hours  each  year  until  40  hours  is  reached. 
A  longer  workweek  is  permitted  if  time  and  one-half  Is  paid 
to  the  workingman.  However,  employment  of  children  imder 
16  is  prohibited  and  the  employment  of  those  under  18  would 
be  permitted  only  insofar  as  such  persons  are  not  employed 
in  hazardous  occupations,  and  the  employer  who  violates 
these  provisions  would  be  prosecuted  in  the  United  States 
courts  in  the  ususd  way  as  one  is  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of 
any  other  Federal  statute. 

May  I  repeat  that  this  bill  really  provides  a  40-cent 
minimum  wage  and  a  40-hour  maximum  week  and  that  its 
enforcement  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Justice?  "nie  Congress  has  reduced  the  proposals  of  this 
bill  down  to  their  simplest  form.  It  is  estimated  that  if  this 
bill  becomes  law  more  than  3,000.000  Industrial  workers 
would  be  immediately  benefited.  This  would  mean  better 
living  conditions  for  these  workers  and  their  families,  com- 
prising several  more  million  persons. 

Many  States  today,  as  California,  have  minimum-wage 
legislation  and  forbid  the  employment  of  children  and 
women  under  conditions  not  conducive  to  good  health.  Even 
though  we  have  these  good  and  helpful  laws  in  California 
and  some  other  States,  the  enactment  of  a  general  wage 
and  hour  bill  will  assist  in  bringing  back  prosperity  In  this 
country,  because  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  blanketing  the 
coimtry  as  a  whole,  covers  aU  the  industrial  workers  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Roger  Babson,  American  economist  of 
note,  recently  said: 

The  sharp  drop  In  purchasing  power  Is  a  danger  signal.  De- 
pressions are  nothing  more  than  a  continuous  downward  spiral 
in  buying  power.     Prosperity  is  the  opposite  process. 

As  I  see  it.  the  greatest  benefits  to  us  on  the  coast  by  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
per  week  and  the  resultant  spreading  of  labor,  giving  em- 
ployment to  greater  numbers.  I  hope  that  the  workingman 
will  appreciate  that  while  the  Congress  Is  striving  for  ideal 
working  conditions  and  better  wages  and  shorter  hours, 
needless  to  say  the  present  bill  may  not  do  everything  that 
the  Congressmen  or  the  laboring  man  may  wish  for,  but  we 
agree  it  is  a  good  start.  On  the  other  hand,  all  workers 
and  employers  genuinely  Interested  in  maintaining  the 
American  standard  of  living,  and  in  sound  economic  re- 
covery, and  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  our  Democratic 
institutions  and  our  present  social  structure,  should  support 
this  legislation. 

I  assert  that,  aside  from  the  humanitarian  objectives  of 
this  bill,  it  should  be  enthusiastically  supported  as  good  busi- 
ness policy.  As  you  know,  in  my  almost  6  years'  experience 
as  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Sixteenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  California  I  have  supported  every  measure 
that  would  benefit  labor  and  improve  working  conditions.  I 
voted  "yes"  on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  which  I 
regarded  as  labor's  magna  charta;  I  voted  for  the  Qufley 
coal  bill,  the  bill  of  rights  for  the  coal  miners;  I  voted  for 
workmen's  compensation  on  Federal  projects;  I  voted  to' 
prohibit  interstate  transportation  of  prison-made  goods;  for 
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tlie  Wacner  housmg  btn  and 
iiiff  projectc  for  stum  clearan4e 
for  the  low-Income  groups. 
L»bor-savinc  devices.    A»  a 
Uie  Post  OfBce  and  Post  Roads 
Uie  40-hour  week  for  postal 
ftoe  projects  which  will  give 
tr&l  VaUey  project  In  California, 
construction,  the  oonstnictkm 
rrtent  of  national  d^ense  on 
BAcramento  and  Alameda  air 
afte-penston  bill  and  Social 
Act.  the  institution  of  the 
many  other  acts  beneflUnc 
little  women  of  this  country. 
a!id  a  duty  to  support  the  wage 
liCy  point  of  view  on  human 
up  in  President  RoosevelVi 


other  housing  biUs.  Includ- 
and  the  building  of  homes 
voted  to  order  a  census  of 
i^ember  of  the  Committee  on 
I  supported  a  bill  estabiishmR 
iimptoyees.    I  voted  for  many 
efiployment  to  labor — the  Cen- 
the  AQ-American  Canal 
of  Boulder  Dam,  the  develop- 
Paclflc  coast,  including  the 
basf:s.    I  supported  the  old- 
Act,  the  Railway  Labor 
Valley  Authority,  and 
and  the  little  men  and  the 
I  regard  it  a  high  privilege 
and  hour  bill. 

md  social  questions  is  summed 
statement : 


tie 


Beeurity 
Tennessee 
lalor 
and 


s^ins  ugural 


mit 


The  test  of  aui  progrcM  la 
almiMUnce  of  thoae   who  have 
moetk  for  tliOM  who  havs  too  Utile 


whether  we  add  more  to  the 
nuch:   It  la  whether  we   provide 


Unjustified  Criticism 


EXTENSION 


3F  REMARKS 
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HON.  AIME 

or  ehoeIb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Tvesday, 


kay 


LRTXR  ntOM  A  OONSTTTUSNT :  AND  REPLY  OF  HON.  AIME  J 

FOB  AND 


Mr.  PORAND.     Mr.  Speakei 
ncteod  my  remarks  m  the  Rxnto 
tram  a  constituent  and  my  rei^ 


Toteis 


Hem.  Aon  J.  FoaAifn. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sn:  Until  now  I  have 
to  jrou  «s  my  RepirsentAtlre  in 
til  fact.  be«n  mlai  eprtaenttng  me 
IcgltlAtlve  matters. 

Tou  have  been  far  too  blindly 
tag  to  the  administration  In 
intereata  of  the  majority  of 
tlie  days  of  OroTer  Cleveland.  I 
ICr.  Roosevelt  U  at  once  the 
tlie  White  Hoxiae  and  he  is.  I 
cliamplon  exponent   of  the  art 
ataerted  convincingly  that  he 
tional  prohlems.     Diirlnc  the  pae; 
upon  more  and  more  of  the 
vbat  It  ia  an  about. 

Hla  solemn  promises  to  reduo! 
p<ircMit,  his  wanton  waste  at 
administration  of  the  P.  B.  R.  A. 
all  of  the  other  alphabetlcala. 
attempted  rape  of  the  Supreme 
hiitred  growlnf  out  of  his  bitter 
lirta."  of  whom  by  btrth  and 
the  term,  have  contributed  more 
distroy    the    confidence    of    thoa^ 
wemlth.  and  thus  to  dry  lip  the 
p«>rlty. 

But  enough  for  ICr.  Roosevelt. 
I  write  to  tell  you  that  an 
myself  are  absolutely  opposed  to 
lr.atstent  that  the  power  of  the 
broadened.    We  demand  thjtt  if 
taxpayers'  money  In  congresulonijl 
cover  the  whole  phase  of  the 
upon   the  mUtalcee.  the  graft. 
quaat-pubUc  organlaatlons  such 
One  of  th«  most  vicious  evils  of 
snta  ot  puhUc  aMl  (and  I  am 
ajid  have  nothing  but  sympathy 
eonUnuously  to  retain  their 
are  for  the  most  part  blameleas 
should  not  bs  permitted  to  vote 


Increaang 


mj^er 


J.  FORAND 

ISLAND 

REPRESENTATIVES : 
17.  1938 


under  leave  granted  to  me  to 
I  insert  a  letter  I  received 
thereto: 


>aovxDCNCK.  R.  I..  April  2S,  193t. 


rekated  an  Increasing  urge  to  write 
C  ingress  to  tell  you  that  ycu  hare. 
•  in  your  recorded  votes  on  various 

partisan  to  suit  me  In  your  lean- 

pn  tlcally  every  case  where  the  best 

people  were  at  stake.     Going  back  to 

have  come  to  the  conviction  that 

mat  insincere  man  we  have  had  In 

im  minded  to  think,  the  world's 

)f   mass  hypnotism.     In    1932   he 

h4d  all  the  answers  to  all  our  na- 

5  years  it  has  gradually  dawned 

that,  in  truth,  he  doesa't  know 


bcrrowed 


hs 


the  cost  of  government  by  25 
money  In  respect  of  the 
the  C    W.  A.,  the  W.  P.  A.,  and 
ravishing  of  our  currency,  his 
his  reckless  appeals  to  clsss 
attacks  on  the  "economic  royal- 
he  is  one.  if  I  understand 
than  everything  else  together  to 
who    have    accumulated    some 
irellsprlngs  at  our  national  pros- 


Court. 


tra<litlan 


We  ahaU  get  rid  ctf  him  in  1940. 

number  of  independents  Uke 

further  pump  priming      We  are 

President  be  curbed  rather  than 

t^ere  Is  to  be  any  further  waste  of 

investigations,  the  investigation 

and  throw  pitiless  publicity 

political  machinations  of   the 

T   V.  A..  R.  P    C.  and  the  like 

3ta  present  system  is  that  redpi- 

of  a  local  welfare  society 

for  them  all)    should  be  allowed 

Notwithstanding  that  they 

for  their  altuation.  they  certnlnlv 

I  fter.  ny,  2  years  of  feeding  at  the 


tM 


franihise 


public  crib  If  I  am  to  he  con-lnuously  fed  from  taxes  levied 
upon  my  nets^hbors  then  most  crrtamlv  I  should  not  continue  to 
have  a  voice  In  saying  how  much  that  ta.^  should  be  and  how  it 
shouid  be  expended 

Legl.slatlon  should  be  speedllv  paKsed  which  will  hold  labor 
organizations  to  !=trlct<'8t  accountability  and  to  change  the  L.  B.  B. 
Into  a  nonpani.san  body 

By  all  means,  as  long  a.s  we  have  income  taxes.  Income  from 
whatever  source  should  b^  taxed  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  vote 
consistently  to  sec\ire  whatevt^r  legislation  may  be  needed  to  bring 
State  and  municipal  salaries  under  the  Income-tax  laws,  as 
well  as  Federal  salaries  under  the  income-tax  laws  of  the  several 
States  Please  don't  remind  me  that  Mr  Roosevelt  has  just  made 
this  commendable  recommendation  He  deserves  no  credit  there- 
for; he  was  put  on  the  spot  by  Pt>;:er  and  others. 

A  lot  of  men  of  my  acquaintance  are  going  to  take  more  inter- 
est in  politics  from  now  on.  and  I  would  remind  you  that  If  you 
wish  to  retain  vour  seat  vou  will  do  well  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
your  constituents  rathe:  than  to  the  Instructions  of  the  tottering 
machine  that  nominated  vou 

Please  understand  that  in  all  that  I  say,  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
offensive  or  personal  but  merely  to  express  bluntly  and  with  some 
show  of  restraint  the  feelings  of  growing  indication  that  are 
caused  by  the  threat  to  business  that  is  found  in  men  and  moves 
in  Washington 

Sincerely  jxmrs, 

(Signed)      T.   M.   Hendricks. 

Mat  11,   1938. 
Mr    Thom.\s  M,  Hendricks. 

38  Hatfield  Street.  Pawtucket.  R    I 
Mt  Dear  Ma    Hni^DRicits.   Tim  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 

letter  of  April  26  whrh  I  delayed  an.'swering  until  now  so  that  I 
could  have  an  opp^irtumiy  to  study  and  analyse  it.  The  more  I 
read  your  letter,  the  less  I  can  believe  the  statement  in  its  last 
panigraph  that  you     do  not  mean  t<.)  be  offensive  or  personal  " 

You  say  that  I  have  been  misrepresenting  you  In  my  recorded 
votes  on  various  iegLsiativt-  matttis.  In  that  respect  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  you  are  only  one  cf  more  than  350.000  constituents 
from  the  First  Congressional  Di.stnct  of  Rhode  Island  and  that  I 
do  not  attempt  to  represent  any  individual  but  that  I  ca*t  my 
votes  for  what  I  consider  the  best  interest  of  the  greatest  number 
of  my  constituents  If  you  do  not  believe  Ln  majority  opinlcn, 
then,  of  course    aii  I  can  say  is  Im  sorry 

Your  slurring  remarks  about  President  Rcx>sevelt  are.  to  my 
miiid.  very  much  out  i:>f  place  and  surely  do  not  reflect  the  views 
of  a  gentleman  The  lea.>^t  one  can  do  is  to  respect  the  man  who 
has  been  elected  bv  the  overwhtlmin^  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  the  c  tflce  of  President 

You  cla.ss  th"  President  a.s  an  "e<:unomic  royalist,  of  whom  by 
birth  and  tradition  l.e  is  one.  if  I  understand  the  term."  I  can- 
not help  but  say  that  by  cliat  statement  you  confess  that  you  do 
not  understand  the  term  If  .\\l  the  w^-cniled  economic  royalists 
were  a.~  hberai  as  is  President  Roosevelt  and  en*er*alned  the  hu- 
m.anitanan  p<3int  of  view  that  he  does,  this  co-mfry  would  long 
a^o  have  b>--en  back  to  normalcy  and  the  m  :'.:r!.s  pi  unfortunates 
who  have  bet-n  depr;'.>-d  of  prnpiovment  fo<xl,  .-htr^r,  and  clothing 
over  a  Icng  period  would  have  tx-ei;  spared  many  of  the  hardships 
they  ha\p  endiired 

You  say  yru  iirf  cnpnperi  'n  "piirr^.p  primme  "  I  wish  It  were 
not  n-cessary  to  appr^jpriate  mor-  m-'ney  fur  rchrf  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  to  hvlp  b\;s!i;<^s  bu'  wr  are  faced  with  a  situation. 
We  canni  t  •sit  'div  bv  as  did  the  H-ov.t  adnuni.ctration.  and  hope 
that  this  .sitiiati'ir.  w::'.  t.ake  rare  nf  I'self  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  steps  to  help  the  needy  unemployed  keep  bodv 
and  *oul  toeether  and  'in-.i  the  •inpir.pK'vment  situation  is  at  lea.st 
partly  solved  W'^  m-u--'  provide  the  funds  to  keep  the  fjecple  from 
starving 

You  refer  to  the  F  E  F?  .\  c  W  A  and  W  P  A.  as  "wanton 
waste  of  borrnwed  mc  ney  '  Have  you  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  money  was  sp.T.i  to  rehevc  distres.';  among  the  needy  of  this 
country^  and  are  ycui  sr  hard-hearted  that  you  would  prefer  to 
let  people  starv«-  rather  than  borrr'w  monev"  to  assist  them?  I 
cannot  take  that  point  of  view  I  would  prefer  to  double  the 
public  debt  :f  necessary  than  to  knowingly  let  one  simrle  person 
starve  "«       k 

Your  reference  "One  of  the  mc^':'-  v.ciou.s  evils  of  our  present 
system  is  that  recipiert.s  of  public  aid  .and  I  am  treasurer  of  a 
local  welfare  society  and  have  nothing  but  symoathy  for  them 
all  I  should  be  allowed  continuously  to  retain  their  franchise"  Is 
contradictory  on  It^s  face.  If  you  would  dl.'^franchl.se  a  voter  be- 
cause he  Is  po<)r  even  thoiieh  as  vou  sav  "they  are  for  the  most 
part  blameleso  for  th.-ir  situation."  then  I  .say  God  help  those 
applicants  for  relief  who  have  to  come  lo  you  for  assistance 

To  deprive  a  voter  of  hl.s  right  tj  vote  becau.se  he  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  poor  is  ^o  my  mind  not  onlv  di.sgraceful  but  unfair- 
ness and  mj'ostice  carrietl  to  the  limit  Such  a  statement  coming 
from  a  citizen  of  Rh(xle  Island  the  cradle  of  religious  liberty  and 
freedom  of  thought,  e-xpresslon,  and  action.  Is  amazing,  to  say  the 
least 

I  am  happy  that  we  cau  agree  or,  ar  lesist  one  point  That  is  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  the  taxing  by  both  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  of  incomes  from  salaries  received 
from  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  government. 

Your  threat  that  you  and  a  lot  of  men  of  your  acquaintance  are 
going  to  take  more  interest  u.  poUucs  from  now  on,  and  I  would 
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remind  you  that  If  you  wish  to  retain  your  seat  you  will  do  well  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  your  constituents  rather  than  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  tottering  machine  that  nominated  you"  does  not 
Impress  me  in  the  least.  I  have  been  in  public  life  for  more  than 
15  years  and  have  always  done  my  duty  as  I  saw  It,  always  keeping 
in  mind  the  fact  that  I  should  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents  and  should  work  lor  the  welfare  of  the 
greatest  number  without  Injiirlng  anyone.  This  I  shall  continue 
to  do,  and  I  shall  be  willing  to  go  before  the  people  of  my  district 
at  any  time  to  be  Judged,  not  by  what  I  say  but  by  my  deeds  while 
In  public  office — in  othsr  words,  on  my  record. 

This  letter  hfiis  been  written  to  you  In  as  dispassionate  a  manner 
and  with  as  cool  a  mind  as  I  am  able  to  command,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  you  will  consider  it  In  the  same  spirit. 

I  am  happy  to  have  received  your  letter,  because  you  have 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  at  some  length  several  mat- 
ters which  I  believe  should  receive  your  serious  reconsideration,  and 
I  trust,  that  after  you  have  done  so  you  may  be  a  little  more  tolerant 
of  what  is  being  done  to  assist  the  unfortunates  who  have  to  seek 
relief  and  who.  as  you  say.  "are  for  the  most  part  blameless  for  their 
situation." 

Sincerely  yours, 

AUU  J.  FORANS. 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  17,  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN,  OP  NEW  YORK. 

MAY  14,  1938 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
made  by  me  recently  over  the  radio: 

The  so-called  national  leader  of  all  the  German  Nazis  In  the 
United  States  has  issued  this  challenge  to  our  democracy;  away 
with  the  policy  of  this  country  for  150  years,  away  with  the 
"melting  pot,"  hence  further  this  country  Is  to  be  reorganized  on 
racial  lines.  No  longer  shall  we  b2  Americans  deriving  our  ideals 
of  government  from  otir  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  No;  hence  further  this 
is  to  be  a  battleground  for  all  the  opposing  philosophies  of 
governments  Imported  from  Europe.  Germans  in  this  country 
will  be  exponents  of  nazl-ism,  Italians  will  proclaim  fascism,  and 
Russians  will  be  mouthpieces  of  communism.  A  merry  life  is  in 
prospect  for  all  cur  people.  We  shall  fl^nd  ourselves  surrounded 
by  foreign  ldec!c>gles.  and  become  the  arena  in  which  conflicting 
views  will  be  fought  out. 

Instead  of  making  this  country  what  our  Constitution  con- 
templated, a  place  where  human  life  will  be  protected,  where 
government  eyists  for  the  beneflt  of  all  the  people,  and  where 
Justice  and  democracy  have  prevailed  for  150  years,  we  shall  now 
be  subject  to  totalitarian  rule  by  fanatics,  who  can  see  only  one 
solution  of  any  question,  and  one  virtue  in  every  man,  that  is 
to  become  a  slave  to  the  state  and  lose  his  Individuality  com- 
pletely. 

This  is  the  pattern  which  the  Fascist  and  Communist  cotmtries 
have  been  seeking  to  impose  on  an  unwilling  world.  This  Is  the 
pattern  to  which  our  public  will  now  be  molded. 

Shall  the  American  public  permit  itself  to  be  duped  by  this 
tjrpe  of  propaganda?  Shall  we  sit  by  while  foreign  agitators  are 
seeking  to  undermine  the  citizens  of  our  Government  and  remake 
this  commonwealth  to  suit  themselves? 

I  wish  to  reiterate  at  this  time  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  be  they  of  German,  Italian, 
Russian,  or  any  other  extraction.  The  bulk  of  our  immigrants 
coming  from  these  countries  are  Just  as  liberty  loving  as  the  rest 
of  us.  and  came  to  America  because  they  wished  to  escape  the 
same  spirit  of  intolerance  which  Europe  has  shown  to  its  people. 
My  quarrel  is  with  these  tyrants  of  Europe  who  are  seeking  to 
convert  our  liberty-loving  country  Into  the  same  intolerant  atti- 
tude to  others  which  they  may  have  for  their  own  people. 

We  are  all  grateful  for  the  liberties  which  are  ours  under  our 
beautiful  flag.  We  are  proud  of  our  United  States  and  of  our 
citizenship  in  this  great  Nation;  but  we  must  remember,  also, 
that  those  blessingB  and  those  liberties  carry  with  them  a  duty. 
There  Is  responsibility  that  comes  with  privilege,  with  liberty,  with 
opportunity.  That  responsibility  Is  to  maintain  that  never-ceasing 
vigilance  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  children  these  liberties 
and  these  blessings  which  our  forefathers  have  won  for  tis  at  the 
cost  of  their  blood  and  lives.  Liberty  is  something  which  we  win 
through  worthiness  and  by  resisting  subversive  forces  which  are 


always  to  be  found  seeking  to  undermine  the  pillars  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

I  know  It  is  difficult  for  you  and  for  me  here  tonight  to  realize 
what  manner  of  man  could  so  love  power  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  enslave  his  neighbor.  But  we  find  that  sort  of  men  among  us. 
and  it  is  such  men  who  are  the  real  enemies  of  this  flag,  thla 
Republic,  this  free  Government;  they  would  endanger  your  liber- 
ties and  my  liberties;  and  they  do  not  care  whether  or  not  by 
doing  so  free  men  will  become  slaves.  That  is  why  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son spoke  so  truly  when  he  said,  "A  single  good  government  te  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  earth.  •  •  •  A  Just  and  solid  republican 
government  maintained  here  will  be  a  standing  example  for  the 
Imitation  of  the  people  of  other  countries.  •  •  •  xhe  eyes  of 
the  virtuous  all  over  the  earth  are  turned  with  anxiety  on  ua  to 
preserve  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty." 

As  I  have  said,  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  who  came  to 
America  brought  to  this  country  their  common  contribution  of 
character  and  industry,  and  that  love  of  liberty  that  moved  them 
to  tear  up  by  the  roots  their  associations  in  their  homelands 
because  dearer  to  them  than  home  was  liberty. 

For  the  past  few  months  the  papers  of  this  country  were 
full  of  information  about  spies  who  were  rounded  up  by  our 
Department  of  Justice,  all  of  whom  had  connections  with  the 
Government  of  Germany,  or  with  their  allies  In  this  country. 

I  had  predicted  bloody  riots  at  the  meetings  of  the  Nazi  sympa- 
thizers in  the  United  States,  and  my  predictions  have  been  more 
than  realized.  Only  the  other  night,  scores  of  war  veterans  were 
assailed  by  enemies  of  our  democracy,  and  a  gentleman,  who  la 
the  editor  of  a  Democratic  magazine  In  this  city,  and  a  disabled 
war  veteran,  foimd  himself  the  victim  of  a  most  malicious  and 
brutal  attack  by  agents  of  the  German  secret  police. 

It  is  this  Gterman  secret  police,  the  so-called  Gestapo,  who 
come  to  this  country  disguised  as  seamen  and  lose  themselves 
in  the  city  of  New  York  when  German  ships  enter  our  harbors, 
and  who  commit  some  of  the  vilest  crimes,  and  before  they  can 
be  detected  and  apprehended  by  oiu  police,  scurry  back  like  rata 
for  safety  on  German  ships.  Something  very  drastic  must  be 
done  about  this. 

All  such  acts,  which  I  could  discuss  with  you  for  hours,  had 
I  the  time  at  my  dl^xssal,  make  it  so  necessary  that  a  thorough 
Investigation  be  had  by  Congress.  This  Investigation  is  directed 
against  all  subversive  forces  against  our  Government,  be  they 
Communist,  Fascist,  or  NslzI;  they  are  all  equally  obnoxious  to 
us.  None  of  them  will  be  spared.  Subversive  movements  must 
be  eradicated  no  matter  from  whatever  source  they  come.  The 
American  people  are  tired  of  the  inactivity  of  our  public  bodies 
against  this  menace.  My  mail  is  bulging  with  correspondence 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  all  parts  of  the  world,  urging 
me  and  urging  our  people  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  suppress 
the  vicious  and  poisonous  propaganda,  which  Is  seeking  to  convert 
this  country  from  one  of  liberty  to  one  of  tyraimy. 

We  have  no  concern  with  other  governments,  and  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  us  whether  other  nations  prefer  slavery 
to  liberty,  but  we  cannot  be  indilTerent  when  other  nations  seek 
to  tell  our  people  how  to  conduct  our  affairs.  To  quote  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  a  recent  speech.  "When,  alien 
influence  seeks  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  our  own  lustilu- 
tions  we  become  definitely  concerned  " 

By  power  of  subpena  granted  to  the  congressional  investigat- 
ing conunittee.  it  will  be  fK>ssible  to  examine  the  documentary 
materials  of  foreign  agents,  who  are  eagerly  waiting  for  the  day 
when  a  "showdown,"  as  they  claim,  will  come,  but  the  vigilance 
of  our  people  will  never  let  that  day  arrive. 

Taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  recent  successes,  which  Hitler 
was  able  to  obtain  through  the  careless  attitude  of  the  people  of 
Austria,  they  seek  to  create  a  condition  of  affairs  where  our  own 
people  will  be  Indifferent  to  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  permit  a 
tyrant  to  seize  control  of  their  government. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  we  v,-itnessed  an  attempt  to  stage  Nazi 
parades  through  the  cities  and  villages  of  Long  Island,  marching 
under  the  banner  of  Hitler,  goosr-stepping  in  storm  trooper  uni- 
forms adorned  with  swastikas.  \<hich  attempt  was  happily  sup- 
pressed by  the  vigilance  of  the  public  officials  of  Long  Island. 
You  undoubtedly  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  how  It  was  neces- 
sary to  put  a  stop  to  this  form  of  propaganda,  by  refusing  per- 
mits to  parade  and  by  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  public  au- 
thorities of  the  Long  Island  towns  and  villages  to  prevent  foreign 
propaganda  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Instances  like  this  can 
be  multiplied.  Ycu  will  find  a  similar  situation  prevallins  every- 
where In  these  United  States,  and  particularly,  must  I  warn  you 
that  only  by  extreme  care  can  you  prevent  this  outrage  upon  our 
democracy. 

The  enemy  is  always  alert.  Just  Uke  during  the  World  War  it 
was  nec^sary  to  impose  upon  ourselves  constant  restrictions,  lest 
we  should  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  so  now,  20  years 
later,  we  must  again  take  the  proper  steps  to  protect  ourselves 
against  this  enemy,  and  perhaps  more  so,  because  the  enemy  is 
now  more  insidious  and  subtle,  and  his  work  Is  in  the  dork, 
unless  we  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  his  designs. 

And  so  I  wish  to  appeal  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  to 
become  careless  and  sit  idly  by  while  the  enemy  la  building  up  Ita 
forces  to  destroy  our  form  of  government. 

The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  performed 
a  patriotic  duty  when  it  reported  out  favorably  the  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  congressional  Investigation  of  these  suhi-erslve  forces.  I 
wish  to  thank  particularly  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  tb* 
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examine 


Hcnormbie  Joun  J  cyCotntotL,  and 
mltl**    for    their   vote    to   report    t>i 
rectJmmeDdiktton  for  action  by  Corgress. 

I  expect  Con«?r«a>  to  mstaln  thr 
tt  when  It  rearbes  the  aoor  at  the 
M  I  uid  before,  vigilance  is 
protect  our  liberties,  but  alao  vigil 
bodies  be  given  full  power  to 
theae    aubrcrxlve    actlTitles.    undei 
conducted. 

I  therefore  urge  upon  you.  my 
members  at  the  Houae  of 
raqucft  them  to  vet*  for  the 
aX  thtf  Houae. 

On-y  by  a  united  effort  and  cl 
and  an  of  our   patrlotte  bodiea.  can 
Xbi»  polaoooua  arttrtty  at  the  eneailes 


Rules  Committee  and  vote  for 

Houae  of  Representatlvea.     But 

and  not  only  vigilance  to 

ince  to  see  to  It  that  our  public 

Into  and  ferret  out  &U  of 

whatever    guiie    they    may    be 


friends,  to  communicate  with  the 

vea  from  your  district,  and 

reeolution  when  It  reaches  the  floor 


Represcntatl 


An  Un- Americj  .n  Propositioa 


EXTENSION  C 

09 

HON.  AIME 

or   RHOD! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Tuesday 


F  REMARKS 
U.  FORAND 

ISLAND 

KEPRESENTATIVES 
17,  193S 


Miiy 


Mr.  PORAND.     Mr.  Speaker 
letter  that  caused  me  great 
a  constituent  who  apparently 
these  United  States  of  their  r 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  poor 
ability  to  obtain  empiosmient 
their  control.     I  quote  from 


I  received  a  few  days  ago  a 

si^rprlse.     This  letter  was  from 

desires  to  deprive  citizens  of 

ght  to  vote  because  they  sire 

either  because  of  their  in- 

of  some  other  reason  beyond 

letter: 


01  ■ 

his 


One  of   the  most    vicious   evils 
recipienta  of  public  aid  ahoulc'.  bi» 
tlien*  frandilse      Notwithstanding 
bUmeleaa   for   their  situation,  th^y 
mitted  to  vote  after,  say.  2  yeara 


colleajues 


Island 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  agnt 
as  I  am  sure  most  of  my 
that  instead  of  seeking  to 
of  their  right  to  vote  we  should 
br  proTlding  Jobs  at  salaries 
decently  and  restore  them  to 
nomlc  life. 

How  a  dtlaen  of  Rhode 
erty  and  of  freedom  of  thougl^t 
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Island 
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therein  which  would  exclude 
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HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GKORGIA 

IN  THK   HfH'.^E  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdai^.  May  17.  1928 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES   OF   MAY    IC,    1938 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr   Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Tinvs  cf  May  16: 

sr\rprL   or   kx? 

TTie  np.Tt  Important  piece  of  lopislition  which  the  House  still  has 
tKfCTp  it  i.s  the  UMt,-"  and  hmir  bi;:  One  pnnripal  question  which 
mu.st  he  askeci  regarding  that  measure  Is;  Will  it  benefit  on  net 
balance  the  part;ri;I.ir  t:r'';p   that    it    Is   Intended  to  benefit? 

The  Hou.v  bill  pr i!pi..'^»',>  t!;<»t  thrpuj;h  a  .'^erie'^  of  .stages  minimuna 
wages  finally  be  fixed  at  a  flat  level  of  40  cent-s  an  hour  through- 
out the  country  and  m.^x;mum  hours  restricted  to  40  a  week. 
Di.sregardmg  at  the  rr.^ment  ihe  important  que.stion  of  hours, 
what  effect  Is  such  a  me^isure  likely  to  have  on  the  employment 
of  the  persons  affected'  So  far  the  advocates  of  this  law  have 
piersistently  r^fus-xi  '•■>  face  thi.s  problem  '/.'Ith  much  reall.sm  If 
no  one  is  v.)  be  employed  ;n  industry  fur  less  than  $16  for  a  40-hour 
week  then  no  one  whomi  employers  do  not  deem  worth  that 
amouiit  for  such  a  ^'cek  will  be  employed  at  all  We  cannot  make 
a  man  or  a  wiiman  worth  a  certain  wagr  by  declaring  that  he  or 
she  shall  not  be  nfTered  ir  <;iall  not  accept  any  les.s  We  deprive 
such  persoiii.  of  whatever  they  couid  have  earned,  and  we  deprive 
the  country  of  whatever  services  or  gixxi.s  they  could  have  pro- 
duced Doubtless  a  laree  number  of  the  persons  affected  would  be 
retamed  at  th'-  hipher  wa/e  but  PTtensive  \niemployment  might 
cause  the  group  a.'^  a  whole  ui  be  much  won^e  off 

Half  the  S':atfs  have  adopted  ramimum-wage  laws,  principally 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  minora  but  com.pnred  with  the 
propc*fd  Federal  wa^e  and  hour  bil!  their  procedure  ha*  been 
cu-efullv  saleeuarded.  In  the  New  York  State  law.  for  example, 
which  IS  typical  of  ♦he  be.=:t  practice,  administration  i5  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  industri.u  commissioner  The  commisslcner  has  the 
power  to  investi>;a*e  uiv  particular  occupation  to  learn  whether 
It  is  paying  a  subiit.ii.'uii  num^b^'r  of  women  or  minors  less  than 
enough  "to  provide  adequate  maintenance  and  to  protect  their 
health  "  If  he  f.nds  thi.-  tc  be  so,  he  Is  to  appoint  a  wage  board 
to  recommend  minimum  waives  m  that  occupation.  This  wage 
board  is  to  consist  of  not  more  than  three  representatives  of  ern- 
ployers,  an  equal  number  of  rep-esentatives  nf  employees,  and  of 
not  more  than  three  disinterested  person.s  repre,>cnting  the  public. 
The  wage  board  h.a.s  the  power  U;  subpera  wi'nesfes  books,  and 
records,  and  is  Vi  make  it.';  recummciidarious  within  60  days.  ' 

The  cnmniis-sicner  mav  accent  -r  reject  its  report  If  he  accepts 
it  he  must  give  notice  ,ii  a  puid.c  heajini;  on  tlie  recommendations. 
After  the  hearing  he  approves  or  disapproves  the  report.  If  he 
disapproves  it  he  makes  a  "directory  order  setting  the  minimum 
wages  \n  that  occupution  lliis  order  carrle.s  no  penalties  for  non- 
observance  except  'hat  nf  publicity  If,  however,  after  that  order 
has  been  m  effect  3  months,  ■•persistent  nonobservance"  seems  "a 
threat  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  minimum -waee  standards"  fixed 
the  commi,s«inncr  mnst  ^'Ive  notier  nf  hl.^  intention  to  make  the 
'-rder  mandatory  .■V.un  he  must  hold  a  hearing  before  action. 
Finally  after  a  minimv.m-wnce  order  has  been  In  effect  for  6 
months  the  rom.mis,sicnrr  may  reconsider  It  or  appoint  a  wage 
bo;ud  to  sugijest   modlf.cations 

Following  thl-^  series  of  prcRcrlb''d  step.s,  New  York  State  has 
f.xed  mlnimiim  wa^es  for  women  and  minors  In  certain  occupa- 
tions It  h,vs  1u,st  rst,(hi:-hed  tentn'tvely  a  mlnimuni  weekly  wage 
of  $1G50  and  ,i  ma.vim.iv,  \i:  k  week  of  45  hours  for  the 'l6  000 
women  and  m.lnors  em.j)loy-rt  m  8  O^.m:)  beauty  shops  In  the  State 
A  few  mon'hs  a."-  it  tl.xed  mlnitnMm  wape^  for  women  and  minors 
in  thf-  laundry  indu.'f-r:  A  minimum  weeklv  wage  of  $14  for  a 
4n-hour  week  was  tlTcd  in  lavirdrie--,  m  New  York  City  and  West- 
chester nnd  Na.s.«nu  rciirie-  In  cities  -^utslU"  tlU.^  Z'-^nc  With  a 
population  of  m-re  Mian  18  000  a  minimum  weekly  wage  for  thl.i 
yrar  of  112  80  was  flx.>d  and  a  minimum  liovirly  rate  of  32  cents 
In  places  with  les.s  -han  18  oo.,  p-p-ti-m^n  no  weekly  minimum 
wu.i  ri.vfd,  but  in  h.nirlv  minimum  of  30  cen».« 

It  win  be  noticed  that  nies»>  wac  -^  were  fixed  aft'>r  employees 
and  employers  hnd  tx>-h  Nv  ,,  h.-art!  and  after  representatives  of 
the  public  hnd  stndted  t!v>  particular  smia-lo:^  It  will  alFo  he 
nctlced  th«t  ns  a  rwuit  of  this  studv  dlTorentlals  were  fixed  be- 
tween industries  und  witlun  the  same  indi!s:rv  even  for  a  sini'le 
State  It  will  fln«i:v  b.<  notierd  ^v.M  w«r.>s  below  40  cents  «n  hour 
were  fixed  even  in  'he  ndest  Stiit*>  in  the  Union 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  House  wage  and  hour  bill  This 
bin  has  been  drnw-n  without  inqulrv  without  studv  without  an 
attempt  to  determine  Just   how  munv  persons  will  be  affected  by 
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it  In  what  Industries,  In  what  sections,  and  how  they  will  be 
affected.  It  makes  no  provisions  for  special  study  of  particular 
conditions  in  any  industry  or  section,  but  blindly  lays  down  Its 
fixed  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  New  York  law  and  the  House  bill  is  the  difference 
between  legislating  with  a  scalpel  and  legislating  with  an  ax. 


Thomas  Scott  Baldwin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  L.  BOYER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  17.  1938 

Mr.  BOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  Scott  Baldwin  was 
bom  in  Marion  County,  Mo.,  on  June  30,  1855.  He  moved 
to  Illinois  while  yet  a  child  and  located  in  the  city  of  Quincy 
in  the  Fifteenth  Congressional  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  He  died  on  May  17,  1923,  having 
brought  great  honor  to  the  great  States  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  by  his  world-famous  achievements  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics. 

From  May  15  to  the  21st  we  are  celebrating  Air  Mail 
Week  and  it  seems  fitting  and  proper  that  we  commemorate 
and  acclaim  the  honor  brought  to  the  State  of  Illinois  by  the 
service  rendered  to  the  world  by  Captain  Baldwin  in  the 
field  of  aeronautics. 

Few  men  in  the  aeronautical  field  enjoyed  greater  popu- 
larity than  did  Captain  Tom,  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
to  countless  friends  he  had  made  in  the  40  years  entirely 
devoted  to  aeronautics.  His  earliest  connections  with  aero- 
nautics dates  back  to  that  now  ancient  period  when  free 
balloon  ascents,  coupled  with  parachute  drops,  were  the  star 
attraction  of  the  country  fairs  all  over  the  country.  His 
first  balloon  ascent  took  place  in  1875,  and  in  the  25  years 
that  followed,  Captain  Baldwin  made  several  thousand 
balloon  ascents  all  over  the  world. 

On  Sunday,  January  30,  1887,  Captain  Baldwin  startled 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States  by  being  the  first  man 
in  the  world  to  successfully  make  a  parachute  Jump.  He 
made  his  jump  from  the  balloon  Eclipse  at  a  height  of  1.000 
feet  and  glided  to  safety  by  means  of  his  parachute,  none 
the  worse  for  his  descent.  Amid  the  cheers  of  thousands  of 
people  he  picked  up  his  parachute  and  marched  off  the  field. 

Captain  Baldwin  not  only  made  parachute  jumps  in  this 
country,  but  on  July  29.  1898,  at  the  Alexandria  Palace,  the 
home  of  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  he  startled 
the  British  public  when  he  made  his  successful  parachute 
descent  in  the  presence  of  notHllty  and  many  people  of  high 
renown.  The  Royal  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain  pre- 
sented him  with  the  first  gold  medal  which  had  ever  been 
awarded  by  that  society,  immediately  following  this  feat. 

At  Oakland.  Calif.,  on  August  2,  1904,  Captain  Baldwin 
made  the  first  successful  dirigible  fiight  in  the  United  States 
In  his  now  famous  airship  the  California  Arrow.  He  made 
this  airship  all  himself  and  developed  it  to  a  point  where 
he  raced  the  fastest  touring  automobile  on  the  Pacific  coast 
from  Shoot  Park.  Los  Angeles,  to  Raymond  Hotel  in  Ptisa- 
dena  and  beat  it  with  a  fair  margin  of  10  minutes. 

In  1907  the  United  States  Army  became  impressed  with 
the  military  possibilities  of  the  airship  and  the  Signal  Corps 
ordered  from  Captain  Baldwin  a  nonrigld  airship  of  20,000 
cubic  feet  capacity.  This  craft,  the  SC-1,  piloted  by  Captain 
Baldwin  himself,  the  following  summer  passed  the  tests  and 
was  adopted  for  use  by  the  Signsil  Corps.  The  ship  was  96 
feet  long,  19*2  feet  In  diameter,  and  was  propelled  by  a  20 
horsepower  Curtlss  water-cooled  engine,  which  actuated 
through  shaft  transmission  a  tractor  propeller  and  gave 
the  ship  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour.  It  was  on  this,  the 
first  American  Army  airship,  that  the  early  military  aero- 
nauts of  the  United  States  Army  were  trained. 


For  the  next  few  years  Captain  Baldwin  temporarily  de- 
serted the  lighter -than -air  craft  in  favor  of  the  airplane, 
which  was  then  bursting  In  upon  the  world  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  which  was  beginning  to  overshadow  the  airship. 

In  1913,  or  thereabouts.  Captain  Baldwin  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  his  flyers,  most  of  whom  he  had  personally  trained, 
and  conducted  a  highly  successful  exhibition  tour  of  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  and  China,  where  the  "Baldwin  Fliers" 
showed  American  wings  for  the  first  time  and  where  in 
most  cases  no  airplanes  had  ever  been  flown  before.  In 
1914.  shortly  before  the  Great  War,  Captain  Baldwin  made 
a  tour  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  famiUarlzing  himself 
of  the  latest  form  and  developments  in  aeronautics,  and  par- 
ticularly in  airships,  which  once  more  attracted  his  attention. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  against  Germany 
Captain  Baldwin,  who  was  then  62  years  old.  immediately 
volunteered  for  active  service  and  was  commissioned  a  cap- 
tain In  the  aviation  section.  Signal  Corps,  on  April  25.  1917, 
and  was  assigned  to  be  Chief  of  Army  Balloon  Inspection 
and  Production,  which  post  he  held  until  October  1919,  when 
he  was  honorably  discharged  from  active  service. 

During  his  wartime  service  Captain  Baldwin,  who  was 
promoted  to  major  on  June  18,  1918,  not  only  personally 
inspected  every  type  of  lighter-than-alr  craft  produced  In 
the  United  States  but  also  contributed  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  constructlcm  and  maintenance  of  bal- 
loons and  airships. 

After  his  discharge  from  active  service  Captain  Baldwin 
was  attached  to  the  Army  Air  Service  in  civilian  capacity 
as  district  manager  of  ballo<m  inspection  and  production  in 
the  Procurement  Division.  Air  Service,  with  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  at  Akron.  Ohio.  Captain  Baldwin  held 
three  pilot  certificates:  Balloon  pilot  certificate  No.  1.  airship 
pilot  certificate  No.  9,  and  airplane  pilot  certificate  No.  7.  all 
issued  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America, 

When  Captain  Baldwin  passed  to  the  happier  flying 
grounds  he  left  a  great  void  In  the  aeronautical  world,  but 
his  memory  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  Innumerable  friends 
he  made  during  his  well-filled  life,  and  his  name  now  takes 
its  place  among  the  other  distinguished  and  honored  pio- 
neers of  airship  development. 


Education — National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  DOCKWEILER 

OP  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17,  1938 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  Senate 
have  Just  passed  the  appropriation  bill  for  work  relief  and 
for  loans  and  grants  for  public-works  projects,  but  It  Is  very 
interesting  to  many  of  us  concerned  with  the  youth  of 
America  that  out  of  the  sums  appropriated.  $75,000,000  was 
set  aside  for  the  National  Youth  Administration.  This 
represents  the  largest  sum  so  far  given  to  this  movement 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  s'oung  womanhood  and  the 
young  manhood  coming  up  to  take  their  place  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation.  At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
323,000  school  and  college  youths  receiving  National  Youth 
Administration  aid.  and  153.000  youths  out  of  school  are  em- 
ployed on  the  training  and  other  work  projects.  The 
NaUonal  Unemployment  Census  taken  in  November  of  last 
year  Indicated  that  approximately  3.500.000  youths  were 
seeking  work.  While  it  Is  true  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  has  taken  350.000  young  people  and  given  them  as- 
sistance, one  can  readily  see  that  many  times  that  number 
must  be  taken  care  of  next  year,  so  $75,000,000  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  student-aid  program  for  the  ftscal  year  1938, 
and  the  National  Youth  Administration  works  program  win 
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Uon.  Ttoli  really  earae  abou 
pre«ldanu  nmi  htrt  in  Wait  l&f  ton  with  the  Preektont  to 
dtvlee  iome  meana  to  help  p  -ovlde  opportunlUea  for  young 
people,  and  thwe  preeldenu  p  Mnied  out  how.  during  the  de^ 
preaaMn  yean,  their  enroUmei  U  bad  dropped  parftlMtng  the 
InduiKrtal  drop,  and  If  thla  oo  nditlon  continued  it  would  art 
m  a  moat  unlortunatt  manner  agalaat  the  low-inoome  groupn 
and  aetuaUy  deprive  ohUdrei  of  tboaa  tamUiea  of  the  op- 
portunity of  higher  education 

X  am  a  firm  baliever  in  the  doctrine  that  the  entire  atruo- 
turt  of  denwwraoy  rtata  upon  the  foundation  of  public  rdu- 
oation.  and  thai  in  a  diflnoen  cy  lUlteracy  and  ignortncc  are 
the  enemlea  of  juitioe  and  pi  ogreaa.  Public  education,  ade- 
quately aupporled  and  free  from  all  politioH,  la  the  bertt 
guaranty  of  freedom  and  tke  aureat  hope  of  fulure  ad- 
vanoemeot.  Idueation,  thertfore,  la  and  muat  continue  to 
be  the  moat  Important  function  of  a  democratic  atate.  In 
my  State  of  California  the  oonailtutlon  recogniaec  this  baaic 
principle.  It  provides  that  m  oney  for  public  education  shall 
be  the  flrat  call  upon  the  ( tate  treaaury.  and  becauae  of 
thia  enlightened  conatitutioni  i  provialon  not  a  aingle  school 
Id  CallXoml*  waa  forced  to  cloae  Ita  doors  during  the  de- 
preaaion.  Adequate  financial  aupport  for  public  education  at 
all  levela  from  kindergarten  en  through  to  the  State  InsUtu- 


tiona  of  higher  learning, 
eaarntlAl  to  the  welfare  of 
scheme  or   budget   llmltAtif 
way  to  Unperll  the  financial 
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ooat  of  coUage  education, 
celve  this  aid  unless  he  la  a 


Including  adult  education,  ta 
aoclety.  and  no  tax  revision 
should  be  permitted  In  any 
)port  of  the  schools. 
lational  Youth  Administration 
the  payment  of  the  maximum 
/Idea  the  necaaaary  money  for 
student  la  not  eligible  to  re- 
^KUlar  attendant  and  carries  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  normal  schedule  in  such  school. 
In  colleges  students  recelvlni  this  aid  do  various  kindji  of 
work.  Hmv  work  on  the  ca  npua,  they  do  work  In  ronnec- 
tlon  with  the  teachers  sucl  aa  clerical  and  atenogrnphlc 
work,  and  they  aaaiat  the  tca<l)era  with  the  grading  of  pupfts 
and  they  take  ofT-campua  work  for  public  agencies.  Oftt^n 
they  do  ground  beautlflcatlon  or  asalst  in  school  laboraturies 
as  laboratory  aadatanta. 

They  do  statistical  and  airvey  work  In  connection  with 
reaearcl).  and  many  other  tyt  ea  of  work,  all  of  which  is  con- 
ducive to  making  a  better  nan  or  woman  of  luth  boy  or 
girl.  At  the  prcwnt  time  th  ire  art  more  than  tweniy-flvo- 
thouiand-Lhrea-hundred-and' odd  ichoob  and  ooileroa  par- 
Udpating  Ui  this  program.  Thia  la  divided  up  Into  l.gaA 
colkgea  and  23,M4  achoola.  So  far  aa  our  committee  la  able 
to  aaoertaln  none  of  thia  mcuey  la  apent  for  overhead  ex- 
panaea.  and  it  can  ha  truthf  iliy  aaid  that  the  ooUegea  and 
icbooUi  have  aceaptad  tha  tri  it  of  administering  thia  money 
and  have  dlacharged  It  in  •  manner  that  ooni.utut«a  one  of 
the  fine  thinga  of  modern  ptplie  adminlatration. 

Under  the  Emergency  Reilef  Ap(>ropriatlon  Act  of  1937 
the  NaUonal  Youth  AdmlnUtraUon  atudent-ald  program  al- 
lotted to  California  11.075.23 1,  achool  aid  reoetving  1300,000 
and  coUage  and  graduate  ak  receiving  3776^0.  Thia  rep- 
rawnta  the  flgurea  apent  out  if  the  preaent  current-year  ap- 
propriation. Before  July  1  o  thia  year  thia  aum  wfll  be  tn- 
creaaed  oooaidarably.  In  Call  ornia  aione  In  the  curvent  year 
UJM  achool  and  ooUege  atudi  nta  are  being  aaslsted.  This  aid 
laema  to  be  equally  divided  a  nong  the  girl  and  boy  pupils. 

What  a  pity  it  would  hav!  been  if  during  the  economic 
cUakwatkm  of  the  past  •  y^ara  the  youth  of  our  country 


ifouM  have  baeo  daolod  the 


that  their  brothare  and  alat^ra  have  reeelvod  during  better 


times.    Row  aerloua  a  acar 


right  to  aeeure  the  education 


his  might  have  left  upon  the 


•odal  atructure  In  years  to  come  we  are  really  not  in  a  posi- 


tion to  c«tlmnt«»  and  of  all  the  artlvlUes  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress AdminLstrntion  In  whkh  so  murh  money  has  been 
spent,  I  do  n(X  know  of  any  person  who  has  been  critical 
in  Uie  sliKhte.st  degnt-  of  Uu.h  particular  activity.  The  op- 
portunity of  ediicftUon  c»n  wm«  only  in  tlie  youthful  years 
of  evffv  mwn  and  womnn  nnd  if  thry  ml.sa  this  opportunity 
thiMr  rutun-  will  bt*  .it anted,  imndicappi'd,  nnd  unhappy.  I 
httVf  IXTn  and  will  uUiivs  tK>  ti  vlKnruu.H  Nuppoiner  of  free 
m.Mitution.s  nnd  put)iu'  cducuihin  luid  I  considor  this  alnioat 
a  biiUuiuhi 

Wings  AcrtiHM  Anu*rJcu 

RXTKNSION  OF  RKMAHK3 

or 

HON.  LAWUKNCK  J.  CONNERY 

(iK    MA.SiiA*  llUMriTM 

L\  THK  mn  SK  OK  KKl'KKSKNTATIVKa 
Tuesday.  May  17,  iy3t 


PRIUC  E88AY  BY  THOMAS  J    OWENS.  OF  LYNN.  MASS. 


Mr  CONNERY  Mr  b^H'akcr  undrr  permission  granted 
me  t<^  extend  and  revise  my  rrmarkK,  1  am  pn)ud  and  happy 
to  place  herewith  in  the  CoNosiaaioNAL  Rbcokd  for  posterity 
the  admirable  ctisay  entitled  "WlngR  Across  America."  by 
Thomas  J.  Owens,  my  conatitucnt  from  Lynn,  ACass. 

Tlwa  essay  won  flist  prize-  for  Thomas  J.  Owens,  15  yeara 
of  age,  a  student  of  St.  Mary's  Parochial  School.  Lynn.  In 
competition  with  l&.OOO  school  boys  and  girls  of  Massachu- 
setts in  connection  wirh  Air  Mail  Week,  which  Is  being  cele- 
brated from  May  15  to  May  21. 

Massachusetts  is  very  proud  of  Thomas  J,  Owens,  and  Z 
am  especially  proud  ihut  he  not  only  represents  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  but  my  consrres.slonal  district  and  that  be 
Is  a  student  of  tlie  school  which  I  attended  as  a  boy. 

S»HirehllKht«  poklriK  t^>«*lr  l'>rR  Tallow  fln(r«'m  try  In  vnln  to  plerc« 
the  murky  iv<^'  hnr  abov  a  (^\anr  tllvcr  «aKle  carefully  noMS  Its 
w»jr  Oawn,  •ftilmf  iJiiwIy  ni\  tte  »')ggy  t'»rlh  lx>n«alh.  Wdltln^ 
mm.  vfth'Uf  shudnws  in  the  swirling  gray,  iilillfully  shift  mall  bag*, 
and  nCT'n  tfi'  qrurn  of  the  nklri\  \n  nloft  nn  her  flight,  Althougli 
■wallo«r»d  up  In  thi<  imotfvrlnR  fo^.  tho  itfiAdy  purr  of  her  engliiM 
IS  Ukr  »  chAllfugr'  lo  lli«  rtctnciiu. 

At  nxfd  lntcrviil<  sut  h  aci-non  art  oi^octod  with  almost  clockwork 
prcfliiion  f»t  nearly  al!  turporin  in  out  Ni\tion  Whether  the  atmoa- 
phcrlc  condition  bf  rniti  hail  »\v*\  or  unow,  the  etfr-fnlthful  mall 
ftlra  Thui  the  uft-rt-praiPd  motto,  "The  mi\U  muNt  go  throuuhl** 
Ut  nuicl«  an  tmprnMUve  r*iiia\ 

Alt  niRll  )<>lna  cliy  lo  i  iiy,  Statu  to  Hutr,  oornn  to  ocean,  wlUa 
flying  «nvrr  llnki,  link*  thut  urc  u«  »itrnij«  and  la«tlng  as  ihi'  In- 
dotnitablr  ■piflt  nf  the  n)»»n  who  pinnerrrd  early  mall  (Tying 

To  thia  incKlArn  iirrttmluied  world  air  mall  offera  a  nx>d«ra 
tn*ana  ol  onnmuiiicauon.  a  KyNiem  which  u  faal,  voononUcal.  aaaiiy 
acceiKiblc,  founded  and  dcvflopwi  upon  bniic  prlndplva  that  are 
Inherently  »nund  find  rrlinhle 

•nxlay  mor«  Ih  ua  evrr  t>^fore  hunln^ni  t»  rf<alliiing  thnt  hert  la  the 
anawar  to  llir  all-lnnKjrtunt  queation  of  ajjrwdy,  tSlch^nt  communi- 
oatiMu  Tilt  vulunx'  of  ntaU  uannpottod  hiu  doubled  and  even 
tripled  in  f-ht'  ltt"t  few  y(«aj« 

With  the  lAhor  and  the  llve«  nf  rruntleaa  men,  atr  mall  haa 
eanrwl  m  lh«  hnll  at  pruKTt.im  t  nirh»»  that  will  tvr-r  remain  a 
■wmortiU  of  Ita  cyatrlbuiion  to  iwcniiath  ooniury  advaocemiiut. 


The  Recovery  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE.  JR. 

or    INPJANA 

IN  THE  HOl'.SK  OK  RKrUKSKN'TATlVES 
Tuesday.  Alay  17,  i9J« 

LETTER  FROM   JOHN  NAPIKR  DYKR.  OP  V1NCKNNE8,  IND, 


Mr.  BOEHNE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 

my   remarics  in   the   RrroRD    I   at  inch   the   following   letter 
received  recently  from  John  Napier  Dyer,  of  Vmcennes.  Ind. 
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•nie  letter  follows: 

McKtNNlTT   FARMt. 

Hon,  JOHN  W   BowTm.  Jr.  ^♦'"^n"'*.  ^>d  ■  ^Prii  H.  1938. 

Ho\um  of  Iieprfaentativ0i,  Waahinpton,  X)   C. 

DiiAa  John;  In  view  of  iha  demand  of  iha  Pr»eldent  that  Con- 
greHa  prnvlda  about  •0,500,000,000  fur  a  pump-prlming  program,  it 
•aenva  an  opportuna  tlmt  to  taka  stock  of  what  hiu  be«n  acoom- 
pUnhed  through  a  atmllar  money-vpending  program, 

In  hu  nddreaa  laat  night  the  Praaldant  ipoke  of  th«  rehabiltta* 
tion  of  agricuUvirt  aa  Uiough  it  were  an  aooomplithed  faot.  Bound 
aoononilata  art  agraad  that  the  fundaintntal  and  bnalo  apanriing 
powtir  of  the  Nation  la  oraaled  out  of  tht  wealth  produced 
luuuially  by  the  agricultural  group. 

I^nm  1030  to  1B9R,  when  th«  country  waa  in  ita  greateat  era  of 
proaperity,  the  agricultural  group  auatalned  loaaea  of  approximately 
100,000,000.000  And  thia  factor  unqueationably  contrlbvited  In  large 
meaavire  to  the  eoonomlo  tragedy  which  came  upon  the  Nation  in 
the  mil  of  1030, 

The  Rooaevelt  adminlatration  came  into  power  in  1033  pledgi>d 
to  aid  agriculture.  Up  to  the  preaent  time  no  practical  eoonomlo 
betterment  haa  been  given  to  the  farmera,  Ti^eir  ahare  of  the 
national  Income  la  and  haa  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  total 
niUionnl   Income, 

In  the  beginning  of  1037  the  bualneaa  of  the  eour\try  wna  on  the 
high  rond  to  proaperlty.  When  the  price  of  wheat  alumped  from 
11.25  tn  uo  cenu  per  buahel  there  waa  immediate  recoaalon  in  the 
Nation'R  buying  power.  The  corn  crop  of  1037,  which  began  to 
come  onto  the  morket  In  September,  waa  being  bought  at  36  centa 
per  buahel.  with  the  reiiult  that  a  further  etupendoua  decline  in 
induatrial  and  commercial  activity  waa  regiatered  in  the  market 
ulucoB  of  the  Nation.  The  automobile  bualneaa,  dependent  very 
largely  upon  farm  buying  power,  folded  up.  The  price  of  corn 
today  in  thli  local  market  la  45  centa  per  buahel.  which  la  approxl- 
mntely  the  a&me  aa  85  centa  in  view  oz  the  ahrinkage  of  the  stored 
grain. 

We  are  facing  the  maturity  of  a  new  and  bumper  wheat  crop, 
which  la  being  sold  by  the  speculators  at  constantly  deoreaalng 
prices,  and  the  probable  price  to  be  paid  to  the  producer,  based 
upon  current  speculative  market  and  a  yield  of  800,000,000  bushels, 
with  a  carry-over  of  200.000,000  bushels,  will  be  50  cents  per  buahel. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  parity  price  for  wheat,  based  upon 
the  price  that  the  farmer  must  pay  for  the  thinga  he  buys,  is  11.20 
per  bushel,  and  it  would  be  useleaa  and  fallacious  to  attempt  to 

grlmo  an  economic  pump  with  six  axkd  one-half  billion  doliara  of 
orrowed  money  when  at  the  same  time  we  destroy  the  agricultural 
buying  power  of  the  wheat  crop  alone  of  approximately  15,000,- 
000.000. 

Sound  econonaloa  and  good  Judgment,  It  would  seem  to  me. 
should  be  coupled  with  any  plan  for  money  spending,  so  that  the 
basic  economic  wealth  which  comes  out  of  the  ground  should  have 
Ita  values  maintained  by  arbitrary  price  fixing,  as  Is  done  with 
every  other  utility  of  public  neceaaity. 

No  aound  theory  of  economics  should  permit  the  destruction  of 
the  value  of  the  produota  of  agriculture  through  the  Uifluonce  and 
by  the  power  of  money  in  the  hands  of  manipulators  who  profit  out 
of  the  decline  In  prioea  reflstered  on  the  commodity  exchangee, 

Aa  a  Member  of  Oongreaa,  you  are  In  a  poaltlon  to  exert  a  power- 
ful influonct)  In  coupling  with  any  program  of  money  spending  a 
plan  to  maintiiln  a  parity  price  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  and 
by  no  doing  there  will  be  created,  In  addition  to  the  10,500,000  000 
propoaed  to  be  expended  by  the  President,  sixteen  to  twenty  billion 
dollars  o(  spending  power  rt-oreatad  tluoufh  the  Increaaod  value  of 
the  products  of  agriculture. 

The  spending  of  money  for  pump-prlmine  purpoaea  without 
deflnlte  and  adequate  protection  to  the  value  of  the  products  of  our 
farms  will  achieve  the  same  result  aa  haa  been  registered  by  the 
recession  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Nation'i  baaio 
spending  power. 

I  urge  upon  you  extreme  caution  in  committing  the  Nation  to  a 
plan  of  money  spending  which  at  the  same  time  does  not  protect 
the  great  baaic  wealth  which  Is  the  very  foundation  of  our  economic 
progreM  and  our  prosporlty. 


Sinoaroly, 


John  NAPiaa  Drsa. 


Agricultural  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GBORUIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  9,  IBii 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OP  AGRXCULTURl 


Mr.  PACE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  24  the  Honorable 
BsKTRAND  H.  Smell,  of  New  York,  Inserted  In  the  Appendix 


of  the  CoNORissioNAL  Ric?oRD  the  following  table  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Import  of  certain  farm  product*  In  the  years 
1933  and  1937: 
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In  connection  with  said  table  Mr.  Swill  bad  the  following 
to  say: 

Just  stop  and  consider  for  a  minute  how  many  acres  of  land  It 
would  have  taken  to  have  produced  these  imported  farm  products, 
and  how  much  more  the  Income  of  the  American  fanner  would 
have  been  if  we  had  raised  theae  additional  amounts  at  home.  In- 
stead of  importing  them  from  the  foreign  farmer.  Thia  New  Deal 
admlnlstraUon  haa  aold  the  American  farmer  down  the  river. 

As  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  my  district  Is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture,  I  naturally  have  a  very  deep  In- 
terest m  every  feature  of  the  farm  problem  which  confronts 
us  today.  The  manufacttu-lng  industry  is  well  protected  un- 
der our  present  tariff  schedule  from  the  competition  of  for- 
eign-made goods,  but  there  are  many  agricultural  products 
which  are  not  given  this  protection  and  to  which  they  are 
Justly  entitled.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  conunents 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  or  the  table  which  he 
placed  In  the  record  Is  an  entirely  fair  presentation  of  the 
facts,  or  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  as  unmindful 
of  the  situation  as  his  Agures  would  Indicate.  For  compari- 
son with  the  year  1937  he  picked  a  year.  1933,  when  unusual 
conditions  existed  and  which  was  not  at  all  representative  of 
normal  Imports. 

Due  to  my  deep  lntcre.st  In  the  subject  I  solicited  Informa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  two  tables  which  he  enclosed  with  his  letter.  Theae 
show  a  somewhat  different  situation  when  the  year  1939  la 
brought  Into  the  picture. 

DBTAaTMiffT  or  Aoatotn.TtniB, 

Wathington,  AprU  14,  tiit. 
Ron.  BrtTHtM  Paci, 

Hotut  of  Rsprttentativtt. 

Dkar  Ma.  Pack;  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  March  96 
requesting  general  information  about  the  Imports  mentioned  by 
Mr  8h*ll  In  the  House  of  Representatlvea  on  March  34  and  alao 
particular  information  aa  to  the  imports  of  oottonieed  oil. 

The  large  importa  of  cottonseed  oil  In  recent  yearn  can  b«  ex- 
plained In  terms  of  low  cotton  crops,  the  unusual  shortage  of  all 
oils  and  fats,  and  the  Increaaed  United  Btatea  consumption  of  these 
products.  The  large  cotton  crop  of  1937,  however,  has  resulted  In  a 
change  In  the  supply  aituatlon;  so  that  cottonseed -oil  Imporu 
during  recent  months  have  been  very  small  in  quantity,  aa  la 
shown  m  an  attachud  table. 

The  ngures  given  by  Mr.  8»m.L.  in  the  clipping  from  the  Ook- 
ORcaaioN AL  Rbcoko  of  March  34  enclosed  with  your  letter,  ore  cor- 
rect with  a  few  exceptlona.  Under  1037  wheat  importa  there  art 
Included  imports  for  milling  in  bond  and  reexport  which  do  not 
enter  into  consumption  channels  in  this  country.  The  ngures 
which  he  gives  for  soybeans  and  cottonseed  oil  actually  apply  to 
aoybean-oll  cake  and  meal  and  cottonsred-oll  cake  and  meaJ.  Tbe 
ofnclal  figures  for  cottonsced-uU  Imports  are  those  ahown  in  tbe 
table  referred  to  above. 

Even  where  Mr.  SwKix'a  figures  are  correct,  however,  the  com- 
purlBon  made  la  uatalr  and  Um  chargia  that  the  large  1937  importa 
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lodal  »tructure  In  ycATs  to  come  we  are  really  not  In  a  poai-  '  received  recently  from  John  Napier  Dyer,  of  Vincennes.  Ind. 


asjiTRANO  a.  OIIM.L,  oi  wcw  xoTti,  luscTien  w.  Uie  AppenoiZ       purlBon  made  la  uatalr  aad  Uic  chargia  that  the  large  1987  import* 
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•vn  attributable  to  doncatlc 
J^ain  farm<T»  %#ould  have  raiaed 
tlonal    tticome    had    these 


pipductlon  control  and  that  Amer- 

addltlonal  cropa  and  had  addl- 

been    prohibited    are    entirely 


linpo  ta 


ias3 


erronrcufl 

It  u  unXalr  to  um  the  year 
importa  of  both  afrlcultural  anC 
iTwest  point  in  recent  years 
ifaa.  at  course,  the  very  low 
in  this  country  at  that  time 
commodttlea.  acrlrultural  and 
second  table  attached  containa 
tao'e.  «1th  a  column  addec*! 
commodities  In  questlor.  durtnc 
that  In  a  number  of  caaee,  such 
Boybean-oU  c«k«  and  meal,  meat 
milk,  o«r  imports  were  higher 

In  the  second  place.  It  Is 
domeatlc-productlon  control  In 
modules  In  Mr.  Surzix's  table 
cnly  7 — namely,  com,  wheat, 
cottonseed   cake   and   meal,   an< 
affected  liy  the  program.    Kven 
(with  the  exeepUon  at  cottonsec*  1 
adjustment  programs  on 
with  the  affect  of  the  drotights 

For  example,  the  com  crop 
•Bded  September  30.  1037) 
and  seven  million  bushels,  41 
tbousand   five  hvmdred   and 
ytmn   19Sg  to   1033.     Figures 
moved  brom  prodiictlou  during 
Hdjuxtment  program  are  not 
number  of  acres  aettiaUy 
leas  during  1936  than  during  the 
If  It  be  assumed  that  In  the 
iknoClMr  reeord  acreage  wotild 
I9M  would  have  reached  only 
floty-two  mUllim  bualMla.     It 
balow  the  5-year  average. 

In  othar  worda,  fam«r*  plant^ 
(Irought-affeeted  crop*.     They 
ttroughts  so  that  total  production 
Importa  been  prohlhtted  during 
larrocra  of  the  United  States 
tional  biiahel  or  i>oimd;  and.  In 
acttial  Imports  farmed  of  total 
whether  they  would  hava  received 

Tba  moat  dmvtnctng  avldanc^ 
Importa  of  recent  y«ara  have 
c>f  1834  and  1«8«  Ues  In  the 
better-favored  crops  of  1037. 
porttaDa.    There  Is  endoasd  a 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  in 
cuasert.     As  you  will   notice, 
meat  products,  all  of  the 
ttocm  lower  Importa  this  year 
iictSk  ti^ports  may  be  expected 
feed  crops  of  1937  have  had 
animal  numbers. 

Stncerty  yours. 


as  a  baala  for  compariaon.    Our 

other  products  were  then  at  the 

reason    for  these  low   Imports 

and  reduced  purchasing  power 

1097  Imports  of  practically  all 

were  subetantlally  larger.     A 

corrected  copy   of   Mr.   Smax's 

the  volume  of  impcnts  ot  the 

the  year  1929.     It  will  be  noticed 

as  cottonseed -oil  cake  and  meal, 

products,  egg  products,  and  dried 

1929  than  In   1937. 

to  speak  of  the  program  of 

(kmnecUon  with  most  of  the  com- 

yt  the  23   Items  there  mentioned. 

fresh  pork,   ham-i   and   bacon, 

rye — covUd    possibly    have    been 

In  the  case  of  these  commodiues 

cake  and  meal)  the  effect  of  the 

was  very  small  as  eom  pared 

1934  and  1936. 

1936  (marketed  during  the  year 

to  one  thoiisand  five  hundred 

less  tliaa  the  average  of  two 

■five   million   bushels  for    the    S 

the   exact   ntmiber   of   acres    re- 

that  year  under  the  agricultural 

a'failahle   separately  for   corn.     The 

however,  was  about   11.000.000 

record  post-war  year — 1982.     Even 

absence  of  an  sidjustment   program 

4ave  been  planted,  production  for 

tbooaand  six  hundn>d  and  wv- 

irotild   tttll  have   t>een  33  percent 


The 
pri(es 


olher. 


shoi  mg 


ill 
irrel  ivan 


higs. 


prodwtion 

I  cl 

o: 

amouited 

percent 

flf  y 

fO' 


plant  >d 


tllM 


import*  /or  consumption  of 

State*.  1929. 


Commodicy 


Com 

V'heai  (O  cents  lUkd  10  par 
caat  ad  vslorara). 

Pivley  mult ...... 

P.ve 

T»t'KJC&, 

Hay 

f^ijtitma  otl  catk*  and  omsL.. 

Cottonsssil  oil  eske  sod  m—l 

Dnttff 

CbtUM  (eztefA  fer  brmdiar). 

HoiB>._ . 

Hotal  Biist  peoduEta 

Ftwh  perk 

ff%ma^  beooo.  sbe. 

rraah  basf  (exosfiC  tmI}' 
Caaaed  meals 

RnemBsbdi 

ljT«id  yolks 

FroMa  j«lks 

KcrslbumMx 
V  ool  tad  Dsoi 

rvtedrailk 

B  hies  aad  tklM.  raw 
InKCiMa 


Unit 


Boatvel.. 

PounL. 
lUj^Iiei 
P  'und.. 

Ton 

Pou-id.. 
Pound.. 
Foua<l . . 
N'umbw 
Pound  . 
Pouni- . 
PouBd.. 
Pouwl.. 
Pounl.. 
Pound , . 
TKissn  . . 

Pl>U'.l'l  . . 
PoQBd.. 
PoUDtl.. 

PiMind.. 
Potind . . 
Ptoand.. 
Ualkia.. 
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an  ample  acreage  to  all  of  these 
ofMatned  low  yields  because  of  the 
was  not  adequate.     Even  bad  all 
the  marketing  season  1936-37.  the 
not  have  raised  a  sli^le  addl- 
view  at  the  small  percentage  the 
pftxluctlon.  It  Is  extremely  doubtful 
any  additional  income. 
that  the  abnormally  large  farm 
due  principally  to  the  droughts 
that,  with  the  marketing  of  the 
have  returned  to  normal  pro- 
of the  Mareh  12.  1038.  issue  of 
^hlch  the  current  situation  is  d  la- 
the exception  ot  some  of   the 
mentioned  in  the  clipping 
last.    In  the  case  of  meat  prod- 
decline  aa  soon  as  the  abundant 
to  be  converted  into  increased 
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'  Pr»l*r:   n<<rv  Ff  any.  tm-hided  in  "Other  rcpr(»<<^'l  '"1-  "      '  l-^^  than  '/*» 

Cfvtr''"  M'rrPTi  ~f  \;n>'itTnn!  Ff^nom!'^.  rnmp-jl.'il  fri.'ii  Vfonthly  .''iimrr-.rv  ^f 
Ffavien  '  "ommoT  >■  ■•>!  ih«'  '  nited  Stales  an  1  offici»l  r«t)rds  of  t;.e  Burwiti  of  roreign 
inU  I'  imest.c  <  jinnii'ri.-e. 

But  certainly  the  time  has  come  when  the  duty  on  foreign 
oils  must  be  very  substantially  increased.  Some  of  them 
should  be  put  on  the  prohibited  list,  and  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  \^111  give  the  subject  serious  study  before 
we  return  here  m  January. 

For  illustration,  the  price  of  peanuts  is  not  controlled  or 
Influenced  in  the  least  by  tlie  nut  itself  or  its  edible  value, 
but  js  governed  entirely  by  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of 
fats  and  oils:  that  is,  peanuts  have  no  market  of  their  own 
and  the  peanut  producer  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  oil 
market.  If  we  would  substantially  reduce  or  prohibit  the 
importation  of  foreign  oils  it  would  be  immediately  reflected 
in  a  better  price  for  the  peanut  producers  of  this  Nation. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  cotton  fanners.  I  see  no  hope 
for  a  material  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  next  3  or  4 
years  at  least.  The  report  on  the  cotton  situation  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  April  26  shows  that  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  cotton  during  the  current  season  will 
be  from  1.750.000  to  2.125.000  bales  less  than  the  consump- 
tion of  1936-37;  that  the  consumption  in  February  of  this 
year  was  20  percent  less  than  in  February  last  year,  and  this 
March  was  9  percent  less  than  last  March.  About  the  same 
situation  exi.st.5  abroad  From  August  through  March  our 
expwrts  of  cotton  to  Japan  were  only  about  on«-third  as 
large  as  during  the  first  8  months  of  1936-37.  Consumption 
of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries  is  running  about 
8  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Yet  we  had  the  greatest  pro- 
duction of  cotton  last  year  ever  known,  producing  18,746,000 
bales  in  the  United  Slates  and  20.054,000  bales  in  other  coun- 
tries, a  total  of  nearly  40.000.000  bales. 

The  Department  now  estimates  that  on  August  1,  when 
we  start  gath^nng  another  cotton  crop,  we  will  then  have 
on  hand  in  this  country  at  least  13,000.000  bales,  or  more 
than  a  year's  supply  for  domestic  consumption  and  export, 
and  that  the  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  will  be  at  least 
10,000.000  balt.v.  Ta;s  will  be  a  total  carry-over  on  August  1 
of  23.0OO.0C0  bales,  and  will  be  10.000.000  bales  more  than 
was  on  hand  on  Au5!;ust  1.  1937.  These  are  not  cheerful  facts 
and  figures  and  crier  no  hope  for  a  risp  in  the  price  of  cotton 
for  several  years  to  coiri'^. 

Bur  when  the  farmer  produces  a  bale  cf  cotton  he  also 
produces  1.000  px^unds  of  cottonsetd.  which  he  sells  to  the 
mills  to  be  proc-.^.-ed  in^.n  co'ton.sp.'d  uil  and  meal.  During 
the  past  .sea -on  the  farmer  ha.s  received  about  $10  per  1.000 
pcnnd.5  for  'he.«v^  cottonseed,  due  to  the  enormous  supply  of 
c^omestiC  and  fore  ^n  oil.^.  While  we  have  no  control  ovrr 
the  production  of  cuttn--.  m  foreign  countries,  we  can  control 
and  proliibit  thr'<;e  f-  roign  producers  from  shipping  their 
co^to.-isoed  oil  m:j  :ii;s  country  in  competiuon  with  our  own 
farmers.  If  the  tariff  on  th'-se  foreign  cil.^;  Is  raised  to  where 
they  canno'  entr-v  this  country,  it  will  mran  a  much  better 
pnre  to  the  conon  furnvr  for  his  conon.seed  and  in  part  h'^lp 
hm  bear  the  less  he  must  take  on  his  cotton,  as  the  present 
price  of  cotton  does  mt  p.iy  thp  cost  of  production. 

The  following  report  from  t^^e  Department  of  Commerce 
on  Ai»ll  30  shows  the  enormcu.5  quantities  of  foreign  fats 
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and  oils  Imported  into  this  country  during  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year  and  gives  you  some  Idea  of  what  the  American 
farmer  is  up  against: 

Fats  and  oil*  imported  for  consumption,  ([uarter  ending 

Mar.  31,  1938 

(The  quantities  "entered  for  warehouse"  and  not  yet  withdrawn 

are  not  Included] 

KZMO 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  edible ___— 

Tallow,    Inedible 

Wool  grease 

Whale   oil 3, 

Cod    oil 5. 

Cod-liver    oU 7. 

Other  fish  oU 

Stearic    acid 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined 7. 

Corn  oil 6, 

Peanut   oil 

Pahn-kemel  oU 

Olive  oil,  edible 20, 

Olive  oil,  sulphured 1. 

Olive  oil,  other  Inedible 

Tung    oil 38. 

Coconut    oil 92. 

Palm   oil 75, 

Soybean    oil 2, 

Rapeseed    (colza)    oil 2, 

Linseed  oil 

Perllla    oil 8, 

Tecmeed  oil 

Oitlctca  oil 

Sesame    oil 

Other   vegetable   oils B, 

Fatty  acids,  vegetable 1, 

Camauba  wax 4, 

Other  vegetable  wax 

Vegetable  tallow 

Glycerin,    crude 1, 

Glycerin,  refined 

Oreaae  and  oils,  n.  e.  s 


Pounds 
885.  370 
350.841 
5S&.883 
100.  425 
655,  990 
056.  038 
130, 898 
146,  S^ 

38,818 
372,000 
840,  565 
183.  166 

60.603 
763,  021 
372,  738 
851.074 
046.191 
208.124 
376, 103 
016,440 
390.115 

SO, 095 
421,178 
291.728 
806,720 
342,255 
019,  68S 
074, 610 
988,405 
793,  459 

67,300 

862, 477 

666,348 

8674 


There  should  be  more  to  the  farm  program  than  just  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  acres  which  a  farmer  can  plant. 
We  would  not  need  so  much  reduction  in  production  if  we 
gave  the  American  farmer  better  protection  from  foreign 
competition.  How  can  the  American  farmer  Improve  his 
standard  of  living  and  increase  his  purchasing  power  when 
he  must  sell  hts  products  in  an  open  and  unprotected 
market  and  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world? 

We  all  want  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  those 
who  work  in  the  shop  and  the  factory,  but  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  labor  from  daylight  to  dark  and  they,  too,  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  C3k)vernment.  Tliey  are  as 
much  entitled  to  protection  against  unfair  and  foreign  com- 
petition as  are  the  manufacturers  and  industrial  wage  earn- 
ers. There  should  be  no  class  and  no  favorites;  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  farmer 
the  same  as  to  anyone  else. 


Philippine  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17,  1938 


EDITORIAL.  FROM  THE  PHIUPPIME-AMEBICAN  ADVOCATE 


Mr.    LEMKE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the    American    people    are 
Interested    in    the    question    of    Philippine    independence. 

Whether  that  independence  should  be  complete  or  partial 
seems  to  be  a  question  among  the  Philippine  people.  I  feel 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  hear  both  sides  of 
that  question.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  include  in  my  extension 
l^xxxni — App 128 


of  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Phihpplne-American  Advo- 
cate, as  follows: 

QmBON    Pbovcs    To   Ba    laaaspomnBLBl — X    Accxmm    •     •     •{ 

"President  Queson,  apeak  up  nowP  ahouted  Oongreaaman 
O'MALurr  trom  the  floor  of  the  Houae  In  presenting  hie  reaoiutton 
calling  for  Immediate  and  complete  Philippine  independence  with- 
out preferential  trade. 

The  whole  agitation  for  PhUlpi^iM  freedom  has  been  cooeocted 
by  one  man  only.  That  man  Lb  no  other  than  ifanuel  L.  QiMBon. 
famoua  for  hj  temperamental  tantrums. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Seftor  Qaeaon  wma  the  one  ttidl- 
vidual  responsible  for  securing  the  Tydtnga-lfcDuflle  Act,  granting 
complete  PhUippme  Independence  on  July  4.  1046.  Aa  a  raeult 
of  this  act.  the  Commonwealth  of  the  PhlUppinaa  haa  been  aatab- 
lished,  and  Sefior  Manuel  L.  Queaon  waa  elected  aa  lint  President 
of  the  Ooounonwealth. 

A  year  ago  Sefkir  Queson  vlalted  the  Uliited  States  and  agitated 
for  advancing  the  date  at  Philippine  independence  to  1988  or  1888. 
In  hia  agitation  he  charged  that  too  long  a  wait  under  tbe  terma 
of  the  Tydlngs-UcDufBe  Act  might  prove  irkaome  and  illiatwwia. 
a  situation  which  might  lead  to  friction  In  Philipptne-Amerloaa 
relatlona.  Oongreaa  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  BafWir  Queeon'a 
ballyhoo  for  immediate  independence. 

Because  of  hU  failure  to  gain  oongrasalonal  attmtlon  and  th* 
recognition  of  the  American  pobUe  for  hla  proposal  to  advance 
the  date  of  Philippine  independence.  President  Quezon  Immedi- 
ately presented  another  Issue  for  eoosidsraaoa.  this  time,  a 
dominion  status.  As  with  hla  previous  Issue,  hla  sgttatton  for  • 
dominion  status  waa  received  oooily  In  Washington  toy  Oovernment 
ofllctals  and  congressional  leadera,  who  ccmsldsred  tbs  PblUpplns 
question  a  closed  chapter. 

Tlie  recent  visit  of  American  High  Commlssloaar  Paul  V.  Ifeirutt 
to  Washington  ctUmlnated  In  Vbe  reported  White  Hmise  tanetkm 
of  hla  speech  on  Philippine- American  retatlone  over  the  radio  in 
which  he  advocated  Tor  "an  indefinite  period,  the  preservation  at 
Amolcan  sovereignty  over  the  PbiUf^tnes." 

Aa  s  result  of  High  Commissioner  IfeNutt's  vigorous  plea  for  a 
reconsideration  and  reexamination  of  tlie  Phillppliie  independenoe 
question,  congressional  leaders  as  well  as  administration  spokes- 
men appeared  to  be  willing  to  reopen  the  PtifUpptne  independenoe 
question  provided  the  initiative  emanates  from  the  PUtpIno 
people. 

Like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Sefior  Queson  went  Into  one  of  his 
temperamental  hyBterice  and  rerealed  In  his  oonblnatkm  of  nerv- 
ous htetrlonlcs  and  staccato  phraeee  hts  Ineonaistent.  ui4)redlct- 
able  stand  and  change-too-often  views  on  the  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence question. 

For  example,  when  he  said.  "I  have  listened  with  very  close 
interest  to  the  spjeech  of  High  Commissioner  McNtrtt.  I  think 
his  presentation  of  the  facts  as  related  to  the  present  Philippine- 
American  relations.  l£  imassailable,  and  I  endorse  High  Coiiaamls- 
Bioner  Paul  V.  McNutt's  advocacy  for  indefinite  American  reten- 
tion of  the  Philippines." 

President  Quezon  further  stated,  "While  In  America  last  year 
I  made  speeches  referring  to  the  relatlona  between  America  and 
the  PhlUppines  during  the  last  40  years  in  substantially  the  same 
terms." 

It  was  also  reported  that  Sefior  Quezon  was  constilted,  and  that 
the  view  of  High  Commissioner  McNutt  was  made  known  to  him  on 
the  eve  of  the  High  Commissioner's  departure  for  tlie  United 
States. 

What  wa.s  the  result?  Sefior  Quezon's  endorsement  of  High  Com- 
missioner UcMutt's  speech  In  Washington  drew  the  attention  of 
both  oongressioual  leadera  and  administration  spokesmen,  with  the 
conviction  that  Quezon,  a£  spokesman  for  the  FU^lno  people,  had 
entirely  abandoned  hi£  Independenoe  cry,  aixl,  predicatlxtg  upon 
that  hypothesis.  Congress  would  be  wlUlng  to  reopen  the  Philip- 
pine Independence  issue. 

The  gold  market  In  the  Philippines  improved  tiimiedlately,  and 
Judge  GuUlermo  Guevara,  a  prominent  Filipino  bualnessman.  U|Km 
bearing  Quezon's  endorsement  at  Commissioner  McNutt'a  speech, 
expressed  he  was  100  percent  behind  McNutt's  Idea. 

llie  statement  carrying  the  endorsement  of  Sefior  Qriezon  was 
released   on  March   16  by  President  Quezon  himself  to  his 
Interviewers  at  the  Malacanang  Palace. 

However,  on  the  following  day,  March  16.  Beflor  Queeon  oon- 
tradicted  his  statement  of  March  15,  1  day  before,  and  said  that 
he  "positively  could  not  agree  to  any  pcwtponement  of  Philippine 
Independence  or  to  permanent  continuation  of  American  sov- 
ereignty on  the  basis  of  the  plan  proposed  by  High  Commissioner 
Paul  V.  McNutt." 

Instead,  Seftor  Quezon  proposed  another  plan,  namely,  a  do- 
minion status  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  and  begged  forgiveness 
for  endorsing  High  Commissioner  McNutt's  proposal,  because  "hs 
heard  only  part  of  the  High  Commissioner's  speech  on  the  radio 
before  he  read  the  portion  in  which  McNult  proposed  the  United 
States  shotold  control  Philippine  foreign  affairs,  currency,  tariff,  and 
public  debts." 

President  Quezon  attacked  the  High  Commissioner's  proposai 
and  said  "it  would  only  be  advantageous  to  the  islands  so  long  as 
President  Roosevelt  renaalaed  in  the  White  House  and  McNutt  In 
the  Philippines,"  but,  as  soon  as  others  would  occupy  these  posl 
tlon&,  "whose  Interpretation  of  a  democratic  government  is  not  a 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  18  ^legrslative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 

1938 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     ROBERT    J.    BULKLEY    AT    TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER  TO  DR.  ABBA  HILLEL  SILVER 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Btjlkley]  at  the 
dinner  which  was  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Abba  Hillel  Silver  at 
the  Hotel  Biltmore  in  New  York  City  on  May  3,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  survival  of  the  Jewish 
people  has  been  that  in  times  of  greatest  distress  and  trial  leaders 
of  uncommon  attributes  have  risen  to  strengthen  Jewish  morale 
and  courage  In  the  face  of  adversity  The  man  we  are  honoring 
tonight  is  such  a  leader,  for  he  has  come  to  the  helm  of  the  United 
Palestine  Appeal  at  a  moment  of  grave  crisis  for  the  Jews  in  so 
many  lands.  We  In  Ohio  have  known  Dr.  Silver  weU  for  many 
years.  We  have  a  deep  affection  for  him  as  a  man  and  we  have  a 
great  admiration  for  him  as  a  leader.  Dr.  Silver  Is  a  man  of 
vision,  energy,  and  direction.  These  three  qualities  have  made 
him  a  dynamic  force  in  the  civic  and  communal  life  of  Ohio  and 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  If  American  Jews  respond  to  the 
leadership  of  such  men,  they  will  carry  out  with  honor  and  success 
the  responsibilities  and  burdens  which  the  present  world  situation 
has  placed  upon  the  Jewish  community  in  America. 

There  is  no  other  JewLsh  community  of  comparable  size  to  share 
these  responsibilities  and  burdens.  All  over  the  European  Conti- 
nent the  whole  moral  and  political  structure  has  been  torn  from 
Its  moorings  by  a  storm  of  hatred  and  fear.  The  triumph  of  force 
over  Justice  has  struck  terror  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  only 
a  short  decade  ago  the  champions  and  defenders  of  democracy. 
International  agreements  have  been  thrown  to  the  scrap  heap. 
Human  rights  have  been  trampled  In  the  dust.  Morality  and  jus- 
tice have  been  sent  Into  exile  and  human  dignity  has  been  made 
an  outcast. 

The  Jews  have  been  struck  by  the  full  Impact  of  this  torrent  of 
totalitarianism.  Their  tragedy  is  great  Indeed.  Dtiring  the  past 
5  years  the  Jewish  people  have  been  engaged  in  a  critical  struggle 
for  survival.  It  has  been  attacked  on  every  front.  To  old  reli- 
gious prejudices  has  been  added  a  complex  of  economic  and  jwUti- 
cal  prejudices  and  the  Jew  has  been  Identified  with  every  class 
and  group  subject  to  violent  criticism.  The  battlefield  for  this 
struggle  has  been  central  and  eastern  Europe,  but  its  reverbera- 
tions have  been  clearly  heard  around  the  world.  The  march  of 
totalitarian  aggression  has  threatened  the  survival  of  democracy 
everywhere  Wherever  the  Jew  has  been  attaclced,  other  minori- 
ties and  liberal  groups  have  also  suffered. 

The  Jews  are  the  most  sensitive  barometer  of  political  and 
economic  upheaval.  For  they  are  always  the  first  to  feel  the  effects 
of  governmenui  change  and  particularly  the  restriction  of  civU 
and  religious  liberty  Democracy  Is  an  indispensable  pillar  of 
Jewish  freedom  and  survival.  But  the  Jews  have  defended  and 
will  continue  to  defend  democracy  not  merely  because  it  Is  essen- 
tial for  their  protection  and  well-being,  but  because  It  has  been  a 
fundamental  factor  In  their  social  and  cultural  development  as  a 
people,  and  a  foundation  stone  of  their  structure  of  moral  and 
social  Justice.  They  have  learned  to  eschew  reaction  and  narrow 
bigotry,  they  have  learned  In  the  hard  school  of  experience  to 
despise  tyranny  and  dictatorship. 

Throughout  the  present  wave  of  oppression  the  Christian  world 
has  failed  in  Its  elementary  responsibility  to  halt  gross  InJ  istlce 
and  bitter  race  hatred  There  ran  be  no  greater  Indictment  of  our 
civilization  today  than  the  fact  that  old  men  and  women  and 
children  have  been  stripped  of  all  their  worldly  goods  and  food  and 
set  adrift  to  perish  of  hunger  and  exposure.  Such  an  incredible 
violation  of  human  decency  is  without  parallel  in  modern  times. 
It  implies  a  moral  retrogre-ssion  which  must  alarm  the  civilized 
T^  Inaciion  and  indifference  to  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  people 
today  will  only  serve  to  undermine  our  entire  moral  stnicture. 
Civilization  and  Ju.stlce  are  not  dead,  and  we  must  promptly  take 
our  stand  againsst  Injustice  and  opnression 

Twenty  years  ago,  at  the  end  of'  the  Great  War.  the  nations  of 
the  world  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  millions  of  Jews  who 
were  .made  homele.ss  and  destitute  as  a  result  of  that  conflict  The 
distress  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time  evoked  such  unlvenwd 
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sympa  hy  that  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  world  was  moved 
to  undertake  a  project  that  would  restore  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 
national  home  and  thereby  open  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
new  opportunities  for  rehabilitation. 

This  great  historic  act  was  Incorporate  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  smd  endcH-sed  by  52  countrTes,  Including  the 
United  States.  A  mandate  was  granted  to  Great  Britain  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  carry  out  the  Balfour  declaration  which  England 
had  published  in  1917.  pledging  herself  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine. 

The  Jewish  situation  today  is  in  many  respects  Infinitely  worse 
than  it  was  in  1918  because  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews 
are  not  merely  faced  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  food  or  shel- 
ter but  of  surviving  an  environment  that  has  been  poisoned  with 
a  vicious  anti-Semitism  that  denies  the  Jew  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary human  rights.  Those  who  now  have  bread  in  their  cup- 
boards and  a  bed  to  sleep  in  may  be  in  greater  despair  than  those 
who  went  hungry  and  barefoot  20  years  ago. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tragic  position  of  the  Jewish  people 
is  more  critical  than  it  was  in  1918,  the  nations  of  the  world  mtist 
Inaugurate  a  program  of  relief  and  redress  commensurate  with  the 
urgency  of  the  need.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  may  feel  Justly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  an  important  step  In  this  direction  has  been  taken 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull.  The  American  Govern- 
ment's Invitation  to  other  nations  to  join  in  an  international 
program  of  refugee  emigration  may  be  the  basis  of  a  historic 
action  as  far  reaching  as  that  of  1918  if  the  nations  of  the  world 
unite  in  making  possible  larger  immigration  Into  Palestine  and  a 
more  rapid  economic  development  of  the  country. 

In  1918,  when  the  world  powers  decided  to  grant  the  Jews  an 
opportunity  to  rebuild  Palestine,  that  country  was  a  desert  waste. 
Neglected  for  many  centuries  Palestine  was  a  barren,  backward 
land  offering  meager  Inducements  for  large-scale  settlement.  At 
that  time  no  one  was  very  optimistic  about  the  number  of  Jews 
that  Palestine  could  absorb.  Ttxe  whole  project  was  In  the  nature 
of  an  experiment  and  only  the  most  ardent  Idealists  expressed 
confidence  In  its  success.  But  during  the  two  decades  that  have 
intervened  the  Jewish  people  have  worked  a  miracle  of  reclamation 
and  reconstruction  of  unprecedented  proportions.  They  drained 
the  swamps.  They  irrigated  the  desert.  They  made  fruit  grow 
on  land  that  had  lain  arid  for  centuries.  They  built  cities  on  sand 
dunes.  They  built  new  Industries  and  with  the  aid  of  sclentlflc 
equipment  they  made  the  dry  soil  of  Palestine  fertile.  American 
Jewry  bore  a  major  share  of  the  burden  of  this  upbuilding  program 
through  Its  support  of  the  United  Palestine  Appeal  and  the  Pales- 
tine Foundation  Fund  and  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  which  are 
combined  In  this  drive.  In  the  short  span  of  20  years  the  heroic 
pioneers  and  builders  established  a  community  of  430,000  and 
prepared  the  country  economically  and  agricultimdly  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others.  Economic  ex- 
perts today  estimate  that  Palestine  can  comfortably  absorb  more 
than  2,000,000  Jews  within  the  next  20  years.  That  such  a  thing 
rtiould  be  at  all  possible  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  the 
Idealism,  sacrifice,  and  energy  of  the  Jews  who  went  to  Palestine 
to  build  and  create  a  new  life  out  of  the  wreckage  which  they 
salvaged  from  the  countries  of  oppression. 

What  a  rich  opportunity  Palestine  offers  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  today  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  mass  resettlement  for 
homeless  and  oppressed  Jews.  President  Roosevelt's  proposal  for 
refugee  emigration  should  be  the  springboard  for  renewed  effort 
for  maximum  colonization  and  settlement  In  Palestine.  It  Is,  of 
course,  a  most  welcome  gesture  of  tolerance  and  sympathy  for  those 
countries  which  have  accepted  President  Roosevelt's  Invitation  to 
open  their  doors  to  as  many  refugees  as  their  inunlgratlon  quotas 
will  permit.  But  the  desperate  position  of  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  requires  extraordinary  measures.  Homes  for  greater 
numbers  than  those  that  can  be  admitted  by  these  countries  must 
be  found  elsewhere.  In  1918  It  was  said  that  Palestine  might  pro- 
vide a  home.  In  1938  It  has  been  said  and  proved  that  Palestine 
can  provide  a  home  for  a  larger  number  of  Jews  than  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  other  countries  In  the  world.  Palestine  has  achieved 
this  position  during  the  past  6  years  without  any  special  aid  or 
cooperation  such  as  has  been  initiated  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Htill.  Since  1933  Palestine  has  absorbed  more  than 
190.000  Jews  from  Germany,  Austria,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  and 
other  lands.  Palestine  has  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  Its 
capacity  for  mass  Jewish  inmilgratlon.  Is  there  any  question  that 
Palestine  could  absorb  far  greater  numbers  In  the  future  If  the 
governments  of  the  world  would  prevail  upon  Great  Britain  to 
open  the  doors  of  Palestine  to  an  Immigration  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  economic  absorptive  capacity  and  not  upon  artificial 
restrictions?  In  1917  the  Issuance  of  the  Balfour  declaration  by 
Great  Britain  was  Justifiably  hailed  by  Jews  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  one  of  the  outstanding  acts  of  Justice  and  magnanimity 
on  the  part  of  a  great  nation.  Today  it  is  within  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  to  perform  another  act  of  historic  proportions  and  to 
give  ringing  testimony  to  the  civilized  world  that  the  principles 
of  humanity  have  not  been  banished  from  the  chancelleries  of  our 
governments  through  permitting  the  homeless  Jews  of  Austria  and 
the  homeless  Jews  of  Poland  and  Germany  and  Rumania  to  go  to 
Palestine  aixd  to  rebuild  their  lives  which  have  been  shattered  by 
forces  that  threaten  the  very  f^i»*'>nn  at  democracy  atyi  social 
Justice. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  B.  KEENAN  AT  BLANSAS  CITY,  MO., 

MAY  14.  1938 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Keenan  before  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  May  14.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  KpnBafi  City  Bar.  it  is  alwaya 
a  delight  to  address  a  gathering  of  lawyers.  They  may  not  always 
agree  with  you,  but  one  Is  certain  of  three  things  In  addressing 
them:  First,  a  receptive,  though  critical  audience;  secondly,  one  that 
has  definite  Ideas  of  Its  own  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with 
his;  third,  the  very  Important  fact  that  their  minds  are  not  usually 
closed  to  the  opinions  of  others. 

So  you  see  in  choosing  the  subject  on  which  I  am  to  address  you 
tonight,  one  that  Is  highly  controversial  In  nature.  I  i^proach  it 
with  the  confidence  that  whatever  thoughts  or  convictions  I  may 
express  are  presented  before  a  body  of  men  that,  for  sincerity  at 
purpose  and  In  anxiety  and  determination  to  play  its  full  part  In 
solving  the  great  problems  of  our  times.  Is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
group  in  this  .country. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  labor— 4abcr  whldi 
bulks  so  large  upon  oiu  political  and  economic  horlaon  and  plays 
such  a  vital  part  In  the  affairs  of  the  times.  Not  necessarily  organ- 
ized labor  but  the  great  masses  of  Americans  engaged  in  Industrial 
production. 

I  chose  this  subject  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  thoright 
and  discussion  amongst  you,  for,  while  lawyers  themselves  are  not 
engaged  in  Industry,  through  counsel  and  advice  they  have  come 
more  and  more  to  Influence,  and  even  determine,  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  and  to  direct  and  mold  their  polictes  and  their 
programs  as  these  relate  to  labor. 

As  a  social  phenomenon,  we  have  always  been  concerned  with 
labor,  for  fundamentally  It  antedates  both  ancient  and  modem 
forms  of  gov«-nment  and  the  state  Itself. 

It  was  only,  however,  with  the  Introduction  of  machinery  and  the 
beginning  of  the  so-called  Industrial  revolution  in  the  last  centtxry 
that  it  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  not  only  In  the  economic 
order  of  things  but  In  the  political  as  well. 

Today  it  occupies  the  very  center  of  the  world  stage.  It  not  only 
demands  Its  rights  but  its  more  radical  jsartlsans  proclaim  that  It  la 
not  only  entitled  to  part  of  what  It  produces  but  all  of  It,  and  that 
private  property  Is  but  a  snare  to  keep  the  toiling  masses  in  subjec- 
tion, and  that  all  forms  of  ownership  and  all  profits  not  produced  by 
labor,  no  matter  what  their  nature  or  significance  in  htunan  society, 
mtist  be  abolished.    One  of  this  philosophy  sprang  the  soviet  state. 

While  this  experiment  in  the  translation  of  its  extreme  economic 
and  political  doctrines  from  the  realm  of  opinion  to  that  of  reality 
was  taking  place  in  another  hemisphere,  and  while  It  was  argued, 
and  Is  still  maintained  by  some  In  this  ooimtry,  that  all  of  this  la 
too  far  removed  for  us  to  form  a  reliable  and  accurate  i^ipralaal  of 
It.  all  here.  I  am  certain,  will  be  unanimous  In  the  conclusion  that 
this  form  of  political  and  economic  existence  is  not  only  alien  to 
but  repulsive  to  Americans. 

In  still  another  part  of  Etirope  we  witness  what  appears  to  be  tlie 
other  extreme  in  the  so-called  Fascist  states.  In  these  the  right  of 
private  property  Is  recognized,  but  merely  by  a  nod,  and  Is  so  cir- 
cumscribed and  so  limited  that  actually  the  only  real  rights  recog- 
nlaed  In  these  states  are  not  those  of  either  capital,  labor,  or  the 
individual  but  that  of  the  superstate  itself.  This  is  something  In 
those  countries  that  is  not  subject  to  debate.  In  Gr««t  Britain 
alone,  it  seems,  in  Europe  are  the  rights  of  private  property  and 
profit  still  enshrined. 

To  shut  our  eyes  to  these  facts  to  to  close  them  to  reality  and  to 
Ignore  ideas  which  have  not  only  been  productive  of  change  in 
the  world  of  thought,  but  which  have  wrought  vast  transforma- 
tions in  the  visible  political  world  about  xis. 

To  adopt  the  attitude — because  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought — that  such  ideas  can  find  no  fertile  ground  in  this  coimtry 
Is  to  lull  ourselves  into  a  sense  of  false  security,  for  I  say  to  you 
that  Lf  the  American  political  system  should  ever  fall  it  will  be  a* 
a  result  erf  enemies  from  within  rather  than  from  without,  and 
Who  will  regard  themselves  as  Just  as  good  Americans  as  you  and  X. 
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men  and  women  who  hart  rrachrd  that  stage  of  life  when  they 
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tunity to  work 

The  adminifitrntlon  of  this  program  In  the  United  States  has 
been  singularly  froe  of  Hcandiil  In  addition,  It  has  not  only 
rehabilitated  millions  of  Amrricans.  by  giving  them  new  courage 
and  new  hope  but  an  far  an  mom^y  expended  for  public  works  Is 
concerned,  a  dollar  s  value  haa  been  given  for  every  dollar  spent. 

Nevertheless,  thix  progrum  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  has 
been  opposed  uiid  i-i  being  opposed  by  a  great  number  of  people  and 
for  reasons  whu  h  they  depm  Important  and  cogent.  To  be  speclflc, 
they  fear  that  th»>  money  thus  spent  Is  wjusted  and  gone.  They 
forget  the  war  billions  .'-pent  with  abandon  and  the  billions  lost  In 
closed  banks  and  as  a  result  of  the  dislocation  and  disruption  of 
our  economic  life  They  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the  money 
spent  by  the  administration  for  the  purposes  I  have  outlned  was 
spent  for  the  creation  of  capital  assets  which  have  provided  em- 
ployment for  thousands,  stimulated  private  business,  and  added  to 
rather  than  diminished  the  public  wealth.  But  it  may  be  well  said. 
When  is  th:s  all  going  to  end? 

Must  we  constantly  be  compelled  to  maintain  on  the  Government 
rolls  millions  of  individuals,  no  matter  if  their  activities  result  In 
the  creation  of  public  wealth? 

My  reply  to  that  question  Is  we  shall,  unless  we  realistically  face 
the  problem  and  work  out  its  solution  But.  you  may  say.  is  there 
a  solution'  I  say  there  is  And  It  relates  directly  to  the  problem 
of  labor  and  capital 

As  I  have  said,  the  perfection  of  machinery  In  the  United  States 
over  the  years  has  thrown  out  of  employment  In  mounting  thou- 
sands, millions  of  men  and  women  for  whom  the  future  holds  noth- 
ing The  day  of  the  carpenter  the  first -class  machinist,  and  other 
skilled  craftsmen  apparently  has  gone  forever,  for  the  machine 
today  does  the  work  of  the  trained  hand,  does  It  more  effectively 
and  more  efficiently  and  it.s  output  is  that  of  thotisands  of  such 
hands      All  of  these  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  lifetime. 

And  yet  we  were  unaware  of  It  as  a  problem  until  It  was  dumped 
upon  us  with  a  host  of  others  a.s  a  result  of  the  financial  and 
Industrial  collapse  of  1929  We  faced  a  social  revolution  In  1933, 
and  it  was  turned  aside  by  the  relief  measvires  of  an  administra- 
tion, which  I  submit  to  you.  was  far  more  conservative  than  the 
temp)er  of  the  people,  and  we  faced  it  because  we  had  failed  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  social  and  economic  realities  of  the  times. 
We  have  that  oppK.irtun:ty  now,  and  it  should  be  grasped  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  what  nearly  had  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  Irre- 
trievable disaster 

We  as  lawyers  should  not  be  afraid  to  manifest  our  sympathy 
with  labor  and  the  working  people  of  this  country. 

Nor  should  we  regard  that  class  of  men  who  feed  the  flaming 
furnaces  of  mdustry,  operate  our  factories,  run  our  railroads,  build 
our  roads,  and  fight  our  wars  as  a  race  apart  which  will  never  be 
satisfied  unless  It  obtains  not  part  but  all.  We  are  all  part  of  the 
great  democratic  mass,  and  since  when  was  it  a  disgrace  to  earn 
one's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow? 

Nor  should  we  fear  the  fact  that  our  problem  today  is  to  make 
men  economically  free  We  must  carry  over  Into  the  industrial 
and  business  world  some  of  the  democratic  principles  and  ethical 
concepts  upon  which  our  political  system  was  constructed. 

This  opportunity  can  only  mean  one  thing.  It  means  living 
wages,  social  security,  collective  bargaining,  and  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  no  longer  can  basiness  and  economic  success  be 
predicated  on  the  old  laissez-faire  doctrine  of  the  stabilization  of 
prices  at  high  levels  and  the  bargaining  for  labor  on  the  market  at 
the  cheapest  possible  price 

We  must  approach  this  problem  with  the  same  sort  of  Ingenuity 
with  which  we  faced  the  problem  of  production.  We  must  face  it 
with  a  realization  that  men  and  women  in  Industry  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  automata  or  machines,  but  are  to  be  treated  as  human 
beings,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  an  Inherent  dignity  in 
human  labor,  and  that  where  great  masses  of  the  population  have 
no  work  and  no  hope  of  it,  there  is  a  serious  danger  not  only  to  the 
economic  order  which  permits  that  sort  of  thing  to  exist  but  to  the 
political  as  well.  For  idle  labor,  like  IcUe  capital,  produces  nothing. 
Idle  machinery  may  be  swathed  In  lubricants,  but  Idle  and  hungry 
men  must  be  fed. 

President  RcKisevelt  has  taken  this  view.  He  fully  realized  the 
danger  that  existed,  and  knowing  full  weU  that  the  capitalistic 
system  was  doomed  unless  a  realinement  on  this  front  was  effected, 
he  set  out  to  accomplish  it. 

Some  still  view,  however,  the  changing  scene  about  them  with 
alarm.  This  is  understandable,  because  change,  especially  when  it 
seems  to  involve  a  reversal  cf  former  modes  and  the  setting  up  in 
their  place  of  newer  and  stninger  ones,  is  always  feared  and 
challenged. 

Eto  not  misunderstand  me  I  have  no  quarrel  with  business  as 
such,  nor  wuh  the  men  who,  by  the  utilization  of  our  extraordinary 
material  resources,  tjave  u.s  an  rxtraordlnary  prosperity  But  we 
know    now.    ail    of    us    will    admit,    that    that    prosperity    was   shot 

K°V,!.  ,*''^^  defects  That  brought  It  low,  and  that  If  we  are  to 
rebuild  It  It  mu.st  be  rebuilt  upon  a  newer  and  a  surer  foundation. 
n^t^r.'it  fK"'J*"°",  ^"""^  rebuilding  must  take  Into  consideration 
not  only  the  fact  of  unemployment  but  the  social  aspects  of  labor 
a5  well  "^ 

That  Is  the  problem  of  al!  of  us,  and  In  solving  It  some  fair  and 
equitable  meth(Xl-for  example  the  computation  of  costs  by  which 
a  cushicn  will  be  provided  in  -he  form  of  an  annual  wage  or  some 
sunliar  arrangement  to  provide  for  slack  periods-will  have  to  be 
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devised.  Its  solution,  undoubtedly,  will  envision  a  working  arrange- 
ment between  capital  and  labor  for  their  mutual  interest  and 
benefit,  a  sort  of  partnership.  If  you  will.  In  which  such  matters  as 
control  over  working  conditions,  hours,  collective  bargaining,  and 
some  share  in  the  profits  has  to  be  worked  out.  with  Government 
In  the  background  as  a  monitory  and  restraining  Influence  on  both. 

Upon  the  port  of  Ubor.  it  will  also  necessitate  a  more  articulate 
and  responsive  organization  to  the  end  that  covenants  made  are 
kept;  and  that  a  contract  made  between  two  contracting  parties 
be  binding  equally  on  both.  In  short,  upon  the  part  of  both,  the 
lesson  will  be  driven  honoe  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
have  a  stake  In  the  enterprise. 

As  lawyers,  we  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  what  should  be  a 
nonpartisan  effort  made  to  work  out  these  tremendous  problems. 
For  the  profession  Is  not  as  the  public,  it  seezns.  generally  believes, 
one  of  formalism  and  mere  ritual.  The  services  of  the  lawyer  are 
not  only  necessary  In  the  application  of  accepted  processes  of  law 
as  they  relate  to  life  and  business,  but  as  a  public  officer  who 
should  be  In  the  foreground  of  all  public  endeavor.  For  the 
structxire  of  modern  society  as  we  know  it  is  one  of  law  rather 
than  custom,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  advice,  the 
counsel,  and  the  wisdom  of  lawyers  was  needed  more  than  in  the 
busy  days  in  which  we  live.  For  such  reforms  as  are  necessary 
must  be  legal  reforms. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  and  a  newer  and  a  better 
day.  As  lawyers,  let  us  take  our  place  where  we  belong,  in  the 
foreground.  For  as  Woodrow  Wilson  said  over  30  years  ago:  "We 
are  lawyers.  This  ts  the  field  of  our  knowledge.  •  •  •  oiar 
duty  is  a  much  larger  thing  than  the  mere  advice  of  private  clients. 
In  every  deliberate  struggle  for  law  we  ought  to  be  the  guides,  not 
too  crlctical  and  unwilling,  not  too  tenacious  of  the  famillso' 
technicalities  in  which  we  have  been  schooled,  •  •  •  but 
ready  to  give  expert  and  disinterested  advice  to  those  who  purpose 
progress  and  the  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Justice.  •  •  • 
We  are  upon  the  eve.  gentlemen,  of  a  greet  reconstruction.  It 
calls  for  creative  statesmanship  as  no  age  has  done  since  that 
great  age  in  which  we  set  up  the  government  under  which  we 
live,  that  government  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  world 
until  it  suffered  wTongs  to  grow  up  under  It  which  have  made 
many  of  our  compatriots  question  the  freedom  of  our  institu- 
tions and  preach  revolution  against  them." 

These  words  to  me.  and  I  submit,  gentlemen,  to  you.  are  of 
more  than  passing  Interest,  for  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  the 
forces  and  conditions  of  which  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  have 
gathered  momentiun  over  the  course  of  the  years  and  what  he 
Indicated  and  saw  was  the  coming  problem,  we  stand  iaxx  to 
face  with  today. 


Address  on  Youth 
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or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  13,  1938 


SPEECH    DELIVERED    BY    HON.    EMANUEL    CELLER    AT    BOYS 
HIGH   SCHOOL  ON  APRIL   13,    1938 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address: 

I  have  become  struck  with  the  vast  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  impatient  with  what  our  Government  is  doing 
and  who  are  straying  from  recognized  political  paths  and  are 
embracing  foreign  cults  and  doctrines. 

The  ranks  of  collectivism  and  communism  are  becoming 
augmented. 

But  I  urge  upon  you  patient  and  most  careful  evaluation  of 
economic  and  political  changes  now  confronting  us.  Avoid  snap 
Judgment  and  quick  concliisions.  Of  course,  the  wisdom  that 
usually  comes  with  age  cannot  replace  the  impetuosity  of  youth. 
At  least  hesitate  before  casting  aside  age-worn  forms.  Do  not 
precipitously  cast  into  limbo  Magna  Carta,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
our  Constitution — our  democracy  Is  still  worth  preserving — the 
democracy  of  Washington,  Jefferson.  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Cleveland. 
Teddy  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

This  school  was  wont  to  be  a  bulwark  of  our  democracy.  I  hope 
It  ever  wUl  be.  I  hope  Its  students  and  graduates  are  impervious 
to  Insidious  foreign  doctrines  such  as  communism  and  fascism. 

I  would  want  yo\jr  new  building  to  be  most  modem,  your  equip)- 
ment  unsurpassed,  so  that  boys'  high  may  become  a  greater  shrine 
of  democracy — a  greater  defense  against  fascism  and  communism. 

Youth  always  seeks  short  cuts — even  short  cuts  to  political 
security  and  economic  happiiness.  Those  achievements,  alas,  are 
always  dearly  paid  for  In  time  and  sacrifice. 

Remember  the  ancient  proverbs,  "The  farthest  way  around  is  the 
Dearest  way  home"  or  "He  that  hasteth  with  his  feet  misseth  the 
way. " 


Of  course,  much  U  amiss  with  the  world.  Much  Is  askew  in  mur 
country  We  are  at  a  critical  stage  We  in  Washington  are  work- 
ing mightily  to  ease  economic  pain  and  suffering  to  cure  a  diseased 
body  politic.  But  the  process  takes  time.  Of  thU  be  SMured, 
foreign  "Isms"  will  make  the  illness  Incurable. 

Many  demagogucB  and  crackpots  abound  that  would  mlsk-ad  and 
deceive  They  take  undue  advantage  of  present  troubles.  They 
would  use  human  misery  and  stiflcring  for  their  arlflsh  ends.  81ft 
their  opinions  carefully.  Do  not  hastily  drink  In  and  swallow  thetr 
Ul-advlsed  doctrines.  They  would  make  the  short  cuts  and  entrap 
youth.    Bhun  them  like  the  plague. 

Their  attempt  to  secure  by  methods  of  foroe,  or  by  legal  chloansrj 
and  oontrivancee.  social  conditions  which  can  only  be  reached  ^ 
the  slow  processes  of  democratic  growth,  is  a  mistake  which  many 
young  persons  are  making.  To  suppose  that  the  social  Ufe  of  the 
Nation  can  be  regenerated  offhand,  either  by  Conunxuilst  Insur- 
rection or  by  revolutionary  legislation,  is  error  The  millennium 
will  never  be  achieved  by  any  such  magical  instantaneoua  change. 
The  social  reformer,  with  his  one  panacea  for  all  social  Ills,  Imagines 
that  if  he  could  get  the  people  to  adopt  his  measure,  poverty  and 
wretchednem.  vice  and  crime  would  at  once  be  banished  from  the 
land.  He  thinks  that  If  the  legislature  would  only  glre  htm  the 
legal  permlaslon.  he  could  mount  to  the  top  of  the  statehouae 
dome  and  wave  his  wand,  and  instantly  the  want,  the  oare.  the 
misery  In  the  land  would  fiy  away:  that  old  shapes  of  foul  disease 
would  disaiqjear;  the  troubles  which  beset  the  world,  the  thousand 
wars  of  old  wotild  vanish  out  of  sight  and  the  thousand  years  of 
peace  would  begin. 

Some  of  us,  most  of  us.  I  hope,  have  great  faith  In  law.  We 
fondly  imagine,  however,  that  if  we  can  persuade  the  Congress  or 
the  legislature  to  say,  "Be  It  enacted,"  so-and-so,  the  thing  thus 
specified  and  required  would  sxirely  come  to  pass.  Law  Is  of  use 
only  when  it  registers  and  confirms  certain  steps  of  moral  {Trogreaa 
that  have  already  been  taken.  Law  can  never  lead  but  must  always 
follow  moral  reform  and  social  reconstruction.  Even  the  mouthlngs 
of  the  Communists  cannot  change  this. 

No,  my  young  friends,  It  is  not  mainly  by  legislation.  It  Is  not  by 
revolution,  that  we  shall  bring  in  the  Utopia.  These  short  cuts 
to  the  promised  land  will  never  conduct  us  thither.  They  are 
misleading  and  delusive. 

I  do  not  deny  that  something  may  be  done  by  law  to  Improve 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  e.  g..  nor  do  I  deny  that  on 
their  part  compact  organlMtlon  and  the  firm  assertion  of  rights 
are  necessary.  All  I  say  is  that  it  It  not  by  the  methods  of  de- 
struction and  violence,  not  by  the  methods  "of  Stalin.  Hitler,  and 
Mussolini,  but  by  discussion,  by  exchange  of  thought,  by  debate 
and  peaceable  combination  and  peaceful  political  action  that  last- 
ing reforms  and  benefits  can  be  achieved. 

We  cannot  force  the  season  by  legislative  enactments  or  by  revo- 
lutionary outbreaks  and  more  than  we  can  compel  the  coming 
of  the  spring  by  putting  on  our  stunmer  clothes  in  February. 
Great  social  changes  must  needs  be  gradual.  They  are  always  the 
fruit  of  moral  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  people — of  better  ideas, 
purified  sentiments,  elevated  alma,  regenerated  characters.  But 
that  fruit  Is  found  only  in  the  way  of  democracy. 

The  way  of  democracy  may  be  long  and  arduous.  It  is.  how- 
ever, the  only  safe  way.  TTiere  is  no  short  cut  either  by  dictator- 
ship, autocracy,  fascism,  conununlsm. 

The  shrewd  remark  of  President  Finney  to  the  youth  who 
wanted  to  skip  a  year  of  his  ministry  course  at  Oberlln  is  worth 
remembering,  "What's  your  hurry?"  asked  the  president.  "Oh, 
I  am  BO  anxious  to  get  to  work,"  said  the  youth;  "I  want  to  save 
souls."  "Young  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "if  the  Lord  had  wanted 
you  to  go  to  saving  souls  a  year  sooner,  he'd  have  made  you  a 
year  sooner." 

Thus,  my  friends,  do  not  attempt  too  much  untn  you  are  ripe 
and  ready.  Be  patient.  Do  not  hurry.  Time  will  solve  many 
problems  in  spite  of  you.  "The  old  order  changeth.  giving  place 
to  new."  In  that  change,  the  greater  and  bigger  the  boys'  high 
school  grows  the  happier  and  more  secure  will  become  our  State 
and  Nation. 

I  still  have — ever  will  have — confidence  In  our  deniocracy  that 
makes  a  new  and  greater  boys'  high  possible. 


Rhode  Island  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF   RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  IS,  1938 


SPEECH  ON  RHODE  ISLAND  INDBPENDENCE  DAY  BY  L.  MET- 
CALFE WALLING.  ADMINISTRATOR.  DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS,  MAY  4,  1988 


Mr.  PORAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  address  made  by 
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Division  of  Public  Con- 

In  SUtu&ry  Hall.  United  States 

part  of  the  exercises  held  by  the 

In  observance  of  Rhode  Island 


L.  Metcalfe  Walllns.  Administrator 
tracts.  Department  of  Labof 
Capltol.  on  May  4.  1938,  as 
Rhode  Island  State  Societ: 
Independence  Day: 

DUtlnfulihed  RcprMentatlv  n  of  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress 
of  Uie  United  SUtee  and  reUow  Rhode  Islander*,  perhaps  I 
should  have  referred  to  our  ( enaton  and  Reprenentattvefl  as  am- 
bassadors from  the  soTerelgn  (  Ut«  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
P'.ant»Uoos  to  the  Ooremmen ;  of  the  satrapy  of  the  United  States, 
as  I  am  man  that  all  of  us  tw  ng  staeped  In  the  Instincts  and  tra- 
ditions of  Rhode  Islanders  sr<  protie  to  regard  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  8tat«s  as  that  of  a  foreign  power  with  which  we  are 
dealing  on  an  aqual  basis  but  with  some  suspicion. 

When  you  recall  that  our  (tate  was  the  very  last  to  ratify  the 
Oonatttutkn  and  that  we  had  staown  our  lack  of  Interest  and  even 
dijsapproTal  at  the  scheme  for  a  PMcral  Ooverement  far  the  Thir- 
teen Colcntaa  foUowlag  their  rucctasful  rebeUlon  from  England  by 
not  even  sending  delegates  to  ^  he  consututlonal  Oovemment  which 
piopoeed  the  OoDstltutloD.  yoa  will  agree  with  me  that  the  term 
"smha— rtr.ir"  Is  the  only  aoTirate  characterlaatloQ  befitting  the 
dignity  of  the  State  and  our  Repraacntattvee  In  Conpeea.  As  a 
matter  at  fact,  it  was  not  until  1790  when  the  State  was  coerced 
mto  rattfylng  the  Constitution  by  a  threat  of  the  Oongre«s  to  remove 
Rhode  Island  from  the  rtrcnut  limits  of  the  new  United  States  of 
America  that  the  Sute  grud  singly  gave  Its  approval  of  the  new 
Constitution. 

May  I  aipraas  my  daep  appr  elation  at  the  honor  whloh  you  have 
done  me.  as  a  relatively  raceni  addition  to  the  small  band  of  expa- 
triate Rhode  I; landers  living  In  the  National  Capital,  la  asking  me 
to  meet  with  you  today  and  take  part  in  these  exercises  commem- 
orating the  courageous  and  fur-sighted  action  of  our  ancestors  of 
the  then  colony  in  deciartog  Jielr  independence  from  British  rule 
a  full  a  months  earlier  than  th  t  Colonise  collectively  rtsred  to  declare 
their  Independence.  This  Is  al  the  more  bold  a  step  whan  we  recog- 
nise that  It  was  Uken  by  the  Rnalleet  colony  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  certainty  that  the  otlers  would  follow  suit  and  when  the 
moet  that  could  be  said  for  th  i  colony  was  that  it  might  be  invaded 
by  the  armad  force  of  the  motttar  country  to  put  down  this  upstart 
rebeUlon.  and  the  least  that  eo  aid  be  said  for  those  who  participated 
in  this  Ulegal  action— that  the  r  would  be  hanged  as  trattors. 

But  there  is  another  reason  rhy  X  am  particularly  glad  to  be  here 
today,  and  that  is  because  a  reddent  ot  the  northern  part  of  the 
auto  where  I  was  bom.  Jams  Slater,  of  North  SmltHAeld,  cam- 

C signed  for  many  year*  to  olitaln  oaclaJ  recognlUon  of  thla  day, 
ay  4,  Rhode  Island  Indepcnd  inoe  Day. 

It  is  customary  on  sueh  oaoaaions  to  swell  with  pride  at  the 
Moocnpllalunenu  ol  those  wht  have  preceded  us  and  id  commem- 
orate the  evenu  of  history  wh  eh  we  are  here  to  recall,  but  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  charged  vltl)  aoeeator  worship,  I  think  that  ws  can 
all  feel  a  JuMlflad  mtm  of  art  le  in  the  ortftnallty  and  vigor  of  the 
very  unlqvie  tndltlon  which  i  as  been  banded  down  by  our  anoea- 
ton  and  whieh  hat  otoarMterli  id  the  suta  from  lu  very  fmtndation. 

As  we  stand  bar*  lathered  about  the  sutus  of  Rufl«r  WilUama. 
who  la  our  satroa  aalul,  our  mlada  Inevitably  travel  b«rk  to  hia 
time  when  he  In  a  very  real  s  inae  of  the  word  set  the  face  for  the 
future  devoioiNnent  ol  eu?  «aM,  You  will  reeall  thi«..b*  began 
till  as  flourl  rtpertar  (or  Sir  li  ward  Coke,  on*  ol  the  leaiilng  ludgea 
ol  bis  Urn*  in  iRiland  ol  0^»rt«*  th*  nr*t,  It  la  iitlerestiitg  lo 
not*  that  h*  wa*  aoi  only  ■  groal  rolifiout  ftnd  poiiitioal  ieadar 
but  WM  •  good  oMtrt  ai*iM(  raphtr  and  that  Sir  Mward  Ook* 
laiMtttod  ih*  (Mi  thai  h*  bM  to  lo**  his  telpful  s*rvi<r** 

Tuung  William*  b*«am*  inu  r**t*d  in  th*  lib*ral  th^ilagical  do*. 
lrtn«a  whloh  w*r*  bocinninf  o  rai**  tbalr  b*ads  in  tb*  apirit  nf 
ntfonn  wbioli  porvtM  Inglan  1  la  ih*  flnt  part  of  th*  Mvonteenth 
••ntury  and  whloh  ftaally  ltd  to  th*  depasing  of  Oharl*a  th*  rtrat 
and  th*  **tabllahaMat  ol  thi    Oromwelitan  govemmegt 

WUi:am*  dooidod  that  it  wot  Id  b*  raor*  h*althy  lo  i*air*  mgland. 
and  ao  h*  aam*  to  10*4011  in  1 IM,  wb*r*  h*  retuaed  *  oail  to  aerve 
In  the  ehUKh  thor*  b*oauM  lU  m*mb*n  *till  h*ld  «ommuniun 
With  Ih*  AagUoan  Ofeurvh.  o  whiah  h*  di*approv*d.  Hs  acted, 
however,  as  an  asBieunt  in  llii  talam  Obureh  and  spaot  th*  nest 
I  year*  in  Flrmouth,  wh*r*  t*  met  th*  Indian  ehi*ft«ins  Massa- 
*elt  and  Oaiioni«tM.  K*  wa*  r«gard*d  by  tb*  aulhoritiaa  of  th* 
Colon!**  a*  *  iimiMo  nakar  and  b*  wa*  net  long  epmini  into 
venliiei  with  th«m.    N*  d*nliii  th*  right  of  th*  oourw  lu  iimici 

KniehoMAl  ror  br**oh**  of  r*  Ifkni*  dMipllne,  h«  eontemted  that 
I  King  *ouM  not  giv*  awi  r  land  own*d  by  lb*  Indiana,  ami 
voTuaed  M  tab*  ih*  oath  roqured  of  M*sMMhuaelu  oittMnta  Tlu« 
apparonUy  l*  Ih*  original  prwuraor  of  tb*  modwrn  tearhar «  uaih. 
Of  wbieb  w*  hiv*  b*srd  lo  m  Mh  is  ll****iibu*tm  l«t*iy 

■y  tb*  fall  ol  IIMI  h*  wa*  in  auoh  bad  odor  that  h*  w»%  b»n- 
l*h*d,  bul  wa*  allowed  %»  rwnaln  until  th*  follnwing  apriit*  mi 
•onditlon  MM!  h«  »*a**  lo  piMSh  a*dlttou*  do(»4rins«  but  H4>«i»r 
being  Ih*  lnd*p*ndont  lhlnh*r  Ihai  b*  wm,  nmiirt  not  ra*train  hiin. 
B*ir,  and  io  ifl  tho  winter  of  Itii  h*  d*otd*d  t«  leav*  the  rniuny 
Mid  e*Mbll*li  •  n*w  on*  In  lb*  wlid*rn**B  of  what  la  rum  mtr 
§10 1*. 

N*  ftroi  ll*d  thniufti  lli*  f<r««l  to  what  I*  now  Warren,  where 
bo  wa*  *ordlalJy  r*o*lv«d  by  th » Indian  s**hem.  Masaasott  who  had 
b**n  and  r*main*d  hi*  rrt*n(  N*  then  mov*d  to  what  la  now 
ftMi  Providono*  and  MM*r  aaiUod  a  litti*  to  the  woat  and  laiird 
|M  now  Bommuaiif  Provld*nw  in  grotuud*  for  the  |i«isii)ga  of 
DIvUm  yiSlHiS**  wWdli  bad  »*mi  *ouch*al*d  to  him  «bua  (ar 


The  early  government  of  the  Colonies  was  extremely  simple,  and 
there  were  no  couris  or  con.-^tahl-s  at  first,  but  by  1640  It  became 
apparent  tha:  a  beard  of  governors,  who  were  called  "disposers," 
was  neces-sary  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  community.  In  the 
meantime  Portsmouth  was  being  founded  by  William  Codington, 
among  others  who  left  Ma.ssachusettfl  Bay  Colony  becatisc  of  hla 
support  cf  the  teachings  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  who  herself  later 
came  to  Portsmouth,  and  with  whom  Codington  subsequently 
quarreled,  so  that  he  decided  to  move  to  Newport. 

Warwick  was  founded  by  Samuel  Gorton,  and  by  1637,  when  the 
first  assembly  met  m  Portsmouth  for  a  period  of  2  days,  all  four 
towns  were  represented 

After  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  11  to  the  throne,  the 
colonists  decided  that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  royal  charter,  and 
so  largely  as  a  result  of  Williams'  efforts  In  England.  King  Charles 
gave  the  charter  guaranteeing,  among  other  things,  full  religious 
freedom  and  tolerance 

They  lived  under  this  royal  charter  until  1843,  throughout  the 
whole  colonial  period,  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  through  tho 
commercial  and  trade  development  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Constitutional  reform  then,  as  now.  was  resisted, 
and  It  was  only  as  the  result  of  the  armed  rebellion  of  Thonaas 
Dorr,  who  was  imprisoned  for  his  pains,  that  our  preeent  Consti- 
tution was  adopted 

Since  1724  the  right  to  vote  had  been  limited  to  adtilt  males 
owning  property  valued  at  £100  and  their  eldest  sons,  and  this,  of 
course,  amounted  to  government  by  a  small  wealthy  group  Instead 
of  true  democracy  based  en  universal  suffrage.  By  1840,  when 
agitation  for  constitutional  reform  became  vigorous,  about  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  the  State  was  dlsquallfled  to  vote.  The 
situation  finally  became  so  inflamed  that  the  adherents  of  Thomas 
LXDrr  held  a  constitutional  convention,  which  submitted  to  all  the 
Citizens  of  the  State  the  question  of  revising  the  constitution, 
which  by  overwhelming  vote  they  approved.  The  regularly  con- 
stituted authorities  became  ulurmed  and  themselves  held  a  second 
constitutional  convention,  which  submitted  only  to  those  lawfully 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  existing  constitution  the  queatlon  of 
constitutional  reform,  and  by  a  narrow  margin  the  reform  proposal 
was  defeated. 

Wa  then  were  treated  with  the  spectacle  not  only  of  two  cap- 
ltal.H  which  we  were  by  ihl.^  time  long  since  accustomed  to.  but 
also  of  two  State  admiulstrallons.  Governor  Dorr,  who  was 
viewed  as  an  illegal  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Governor  by  the 
regularly  constituted  administration,  left  the  State  shortly  but 
returned  to  arouse  his  followers  to  armed  rebellion.  Thla  Insur- 
rection led  to  the  famous  Battle  of  Acotes  Mill  In  Chepachet,  wher* 
after  a  pitchfd  battle  the  only  casualty  reported  was  one  cow  hit 
by  a  stray  bullet  Governor  Dorr  fled  the  State  and  there  la  a 
story  in  my  family  told  by  my  great-great-grandmother  that  aha 
reonllN  sitting  m  her  home  near  the  Rhode  laland  boundary  line 
and  watching  the  cn,»(  h  hciiring  Governor  Dorr  rvish  across  th* 
Hiate  line  into  Mii*iittch.viH<'ttii  narrowly  averting  capture  by  th* 
purauing  Htnte  militiH  in  .pue  of  the  fact  that  technically  Dorr 
loii  the  *ttr  he  Ruined  hi.i  [ujiat  ttml  cuiumutlonal  reform  becam* 
a  reality 

Thern  had,  however,  b.rn  an  eurlirr  (radltlon  of  lawleaanesa 
which  wa«  amitie  prwedr-ni  f,.r  iha  ttntawful  action  of  the 
I),.irii<n  In  l7rt,i  (,n.'  nt  vim  vtTy  Parlimt  nctiona  agalnat  th* 
nntlBh  OnviTiiniriit  wna  ih"  rnitl  of  «  piirty  of  Newportera  on  a 
Miinll  hoat  ttitiKhmt  (n  ih«i  lJrill«l»  iihip  Valdjitofio,  Th*  crowd 
hatilwl  the  nmnll  ti  >«!  tlui.uith  ihr  itreflu  uf  Nvwport  and  bumt-d 
It  111  proiPM  ««rtini.t  tha  llrili«h  policy  of  impreaalng  American 
•eanvnn  l»uo  ntivwi  i»««rvii'«« 

l-hl.  waa  follow,. I  riui.ly  lu  177a  by  the  burning  nf  the  Brltlah 
»nij)  na»p0x  111  I*rovu|i.nre  Marli  .r  nii  etxploll  hlijh  In  the  annals 
nf  Hhodr  t»Und  hi-tniy  tuHl  prtxedinu  hy  aevttral  years  the  famou* 
UfialOfi    l>a   Purtv 

■I-ha  i-ver-reiuiy  .pirii  of  thu  Kiiode  lalandKrs  to  rebel  la  furth*r 
llluatrated  by  ihf  fuel  thnl  thi-  dity  following  th*  Battl*a  of 
I#mnKti>n  and  Concr.i  m  i77ft  i  oof)  men  rteelared  themselves 
ready  to  mar-h  on  (he  Hriiiah,  and  2  daya  later  a  special  seB> 
aUm  of  thfl  a.aernhly  authoriwd  the  rnllatment  of  1,600  men 
and  cli>|MiiNid  (».>venii.r  Wuiuoii  of  Newport  who  although  sympa- 
Ihetlr  to  the  C.-lonial  rauaw,  full  it  Inndvlaable' to  rtla*  th*  IMIUO 
ai  trtst  Hint*  Hiui  no  refuaed  to  mtnctiun  miliiary  m*asures.  It 
waa  ihernfortv  ..iitiri-iy  u  iu,(i(i»i  nuicorne  of  theao  various  dsroon- 
■iratlona  of  patrloii.ni  un  tha  purl  of  Uho«ls  lalandsrs  for  th*m 
ui  adopt  ih«  uMiriw.rdinary  and  unpri«edanted  Declaration  of 
ncl»j)«nrten.-«  on  iho  4ih  of  Muy  I77rt  a  full  a  mom  ha  before 
ut*  nenwral  Dm-iaration  uf  liiui>prndi<nc;«  by  the  Culcmlea  aaaembled 
in   I'hiladnlplila  '  w«.«u»eB  awemotea 

....". .r-*".J*A^"  ,"  '""""*  "'  l'^'*'»  ""  '"V  l'«»rt.  M  I  »m  aurs  It  wa* 
m  iha  iwn  of  Hiunun  (la^itM  Mini  wa  wi>r*  both  privileged  to 
imrlUMpala  i  year*  ««.•  tiurlnM  (li»  i*«r<'i>ntii|iAry  relabratlon  in  a 
•Z?.'!^.  «t^l"«Mi.tf    \u„   i«.«i,,H   n(   ihfl  (i.iionial   Aaeembly   whloh 

i!l,,t  J  .,>  '""■*'*".''"""'.  """'  "'■"•*'"  *•""*«'  "■»■»♦  «'"• 
IH-raiinaletl    hla   annp..lnr    who    niovrd    tha   dpplttrullon.    and    I    im- 

\TZT,!r*  m^   »h"y-t"r     Who   happptiwl   at  that   time   to  be   th* 
f   I.?-  1-  'i.  .   ''*  **"^'"*"y    »"*'  *»'"  in  •PU»  uf  th*  prot*st 

I-  Ini    J   '"•'"''-'•  l"'i  »!'•   <t»..a.urr   to  vota  »nd  declared  It 

T„  Znun-  ,  . !"  .?T'.V^'^  '""^  ^"''  ''"'""'-•  •b''"*'*  be  freed  from 
ina  t|()tnliialion  of  hritnin 

ou^'Ih/'llrl'?  "'r  ".T  "'.V*  '^"""•^""'  "'  Independene*  through- 
or  m  iln  r,  '"'»'"  '**vui„iion«ry  w«r,  ih«  Slat*  played  a 
promiiMitii  part  Pia  firai  ni.v,ii  eiii»a,<t,Mi#ni  of  the  war  wa* 
lougUl  off  Jaii,aai.jwn.  and  leek  Uopklua  waa  the  Ar*!  mmaM 
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In  chief  of  the  American  Navy.  General  Greene  won  brilliant 
victories  for  the  Colonies  In  the  South  and  contributed  In  no 
small  degree  to  their  ultimate  succesE.  When  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  close,  however.  Rhode  Island,  as  we  might  expect, 
did  not  participate  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Continental  Con- 
grees,  and  as  you  know,  did  not  finally  ratify  the  Constitution 
ttntll  all  the  other  States  had  done  so. 

Our  standofBshnecs  and  Independence  of  spirit  were  again 
shown  during  the  War  of  1812  when  Rhode  Islanders  refused  to 
serve  outside  the  State — a  resolution  which  It  must  be  confessed 
did  not  help  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

This  sketchy  recital  of  these  important  events  In  Rhode  Island 
history  clearly  demonstrates  our  peculiar  Instinct  and  determina- 
tion to  go  our  own  way  and  buck  the  tide  If  we  feel  that  It  is  otir 
essential  interest  to  do  so.  Our  spirit  of  Independence  of  thought 
and  action  have  perhaps  been  Interpreted  by  our  fellow  States  as 
a  lack  of  cooperation  in  the  common  good;  yet  many  times  our 
Isolated  policy  has  proved  to  be  right,  and  it  has  only  been  a 
matter  of  waiting  for  our  sister  States  to  come  over  to  our  side. 
Our  entire  history  is  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  that  the  majority 
la  always  right.  Prom  Roger  WlUiama'  time  on  we  hare  been  par- 
ticularly sealous  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  minority.  Our  tra- 
dition Is  Indeed  a  long  one  and  a  noble  one,  because  It  rests  on 
the  assurance  that  each  Individual  Is  entitled  to  work  out  his  own 
destiny  as  he  sees  fit,  with  the  sure  knowledge  that  his  right  to 
dissent  will  be  respected  by  his  fellow  dissenters.  In  these  days. 
when  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  his  own  opinion  uncoerced  by 
the  collective  force  of  his  fellows  so  long  as  hts  opinion  does  not 
result  In  hann  to  bis  nelghbora  1*  behoig  cbaUenged  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  In  our  own  country,  the  tradition  la  more 
precious  than  ever  before. 

The  most  Important  contribution  that  Rhode  Island  can  make 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nattoo  and  the  world  la  the  contrihutlon 
which  ahe  has  always  made  In  the  pofst — the  preeervatlon  of  Indl- 
Ttdual  liberty — liberty  of  cotuclence,  of  thought,  and  of  action,  to 
the  end  that  the  Individual,  and  thereby  clvlilzatlon,  may  be  con- 
stantly r^reahed  from  the  spring  of  liberty. 


W.  p.  A  and  P.  W.  A  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  LUCKEY 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  18.  1958 


LrriEUa  from  labor  ORaANIZATlONB  RlLATIVl  TO  W.  P,  A. 

AND  P  W   A 


Mr,  LUCKEY  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  6p<>ftkcr,  under  leava  to 
extpnd  my  remarlu  In  the  RtconD.  I  Include  two  lettcni  re- 
ceived by  me  from  labor  orRAnlsalloni,  Lincoln.  Nebr,  Tlieie 
lettem  set  forth  the  viewi  of  the**  labor  organlzationi  on 
c«ruin  aapecta  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  program*. 

UNrrto  Brotnmmooo  or  OAtraimM  awo 

Jomnia  or  Amirica, 
LmcoLM  Local  Oniom.  No    lOOB, 

f.(noolfi.  Nt^,.  May  It.  itit 
HOti.  HiNIT  0,  LncKtT. 

HouM  Offiot  Building,  Waihingion,  D.  O. 
DiAR  Mr  LtiimtT;  Aft*r  a  long  and  bltt*r  *ip*rl*noe  of  aoolng 
our  llv*ltlMX)d  Uken  away  by  th*  unfair  labor  practloa*  nf  th* 
W  P  A,  in  tbi*  loeallly,  th*  Oarpontor*  Looal  of  Unooln  |oln* 
wholeheartadly  with  tb*  other  unions  In  *ndorBlng  the  foHotrlni 
rwMlutlons  *a  adopted  by  LInooln  Central  Labor  Union  on  May  13: 

"aaaoLtrrtoM* 
'To  AU  Fuhtkf  omtHsU: 

"A*  Miporuinfl*  h**  ahown  that  It  1*  tbs  praetlo*  of  Work*  Profr*** 
Adminiiiratios  to  promot*  public  oon«truction  pvojoou  built  witb 
r*ti«f  labor  by  d»y*l*bor  mstbod*  at  appalllni  t)0*ti  to  th*  fr*at 
dotrlmont  of  th*  eenalruetlon  Induotry  ftnd  th*  ff*n*ral  publl*,  w* 
aaU  upon  ytm  a*  our  Mprtaontailv*  lo  aupport  th*  •t.MO.OOOMO 
P.  w,  A.  *i»proprlatton,  and  lnM«t  lh»t  W,  P,  A.  r*iulaiton*  b« 
auf(iro*d  or  am*nd*d  to  prohibit  pubtki  oonatruotion  work  by 
W.  P,  A,  diy-lRbor  m«thods  whifh  normally  votUd  b*  don*  by  th* 
kMal  eommunlti**  und*r  th*  oontraet  •y*t*n  and  paid  for  by  looal 

"w*  inaist  that  th*  W  P,  A,'*  lnf**lon  of  Ui*  oomtruoUon  Indua- 
try  o*a**<  and  that  r*ll*f  work*r*  b*  put  on  proj*«t«  wblob  do  not 
tMi*  th*  br*ad  out  of  th*  mouth*  of  aoir-Rupportlng  oltliona. 
dop*nd*nt  on  th*  oon*lruotlon  lndu*try  for  th*lr  livoUhood," 
Adopted  at  our  r*fular  mo*unf  thl*  Oat*  May  9,  INI, 
Yours  truly, 

W.  H,  BMrm. 
§9Cr9tary'Tf$»iurtr,  Uneoln  Oarp«nt$r§  Ufcal  Nq.  J0S§, 


Lincoln  CiNraAL  L&bor  Ukion, 

Lincoln.  Nebr,  May  1€.  1938. 
Hon.  HzmtT  C.  Ltrcicrr, 

RepresentaHre,  Ftrtt  Nebraska  District, 

House   Office  BuiUUnff.   Wa^inffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mk.  Lucktt:  Ir  compliance  with  Instructlona  voted  by  our 
members,  I  am  sendinf^  you  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  at  our 
last  regtdar  meeting  on  Prlday,  May  13. 

"BJEBOl.TmONS 

"To  All  Public  Officials: 

"As  experience  has  shown  that  It  Is  the  practice  of  Works 
Progress  Administration  to  promotf  public  construction  projects, 
biiilt  with  relief  labor  by  day-labor  methods  at  appalling  coeta  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  construction  industry  and  the  general 
public,  we  call  upon  you,  as  our  Representative,  to  support  the 
•  1.500,000,000  P.  W.  A.  appropriation,  and  inaist  that  W.  P.  A.  regu- 
lations be  enforced  or  amended  to  prohibit  public  coD&tructlon 
work  by  W.  P.  A.  day-labor  methotls.  which  normally  would  be 
done  by  the  local  communities  under  the  contract  system  and  paid 
for  by  local  taxpayers. 

"We  Insist  that  the  W.  P.  A.'s  Invasion  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry cease,  and  that  relief  workers  be  put  on  project*  which  do 
not  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  self -supporting  citiaeiaa, 
dependent  on  the  construction  Industry  for  their  livelihood." 

With  kliul  regards,  sir,  I  am, 
Toiua  truly. 

W.  H.  Bmttb. 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Lincoln  Central  Labor  Union, 


Protect  the  Canning  Indostrj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VIRGINIA  E.  JENCKES 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  18.  1938 

Mrs.  JENCKE8  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  complete  approval  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  which 
Is  now  before  this  House  of  Representatives.  However,  in 
expressing  my  approval.  I  desire,  at  the  same  time,  to  Invltd 
the  attention  of  my  colleacues  to  a  very  serious  situation 
which  affects  agriculture. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Washington  as  the  first  woman  tht 
State  of  Indiana  sent  to  the  Nation's  Coniress,  I  have  devoted 
my  efforts  to  bettering  the  oondltions  of  the  unemployed, 
increasing  the  earning  power  of  our  worker*,  and  to  bettar- 
inu  the  condltloiui  under  which  they  Isbor  and  toll. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  Nation  can  be  faced  toward  pros- 
perity If  we  permanently  protect  our  workers  and  tollers 
and  provtdt*  them  with  steady  annual  Incomes. 

This  moans  that  the  workers  themselvas  have  a  treat  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  them.  The  unemployed  have  • 
responsibility  resting  on  thorn,  also. 

If  we  are  to  provide  our  workers  with  oontlnuotu  and 
permanent  employment,  at  good  wages,  under  good  working 
conditions,  our  workers  mufft  five  some  thought  and  ft  great 
deal  of  effort  toward  proteeting  our  AuMrlcan  industries 
which,  In  turn,  provide  food  )obs,  at  good  pay,  under  good 
working  oondltions. 

It  should  be  of  great  importance  to  our  workers  and 
tollers  and  to  our  unemployed  ettlaens  that  conditions  be 
developed  which  will  protect  tti*  Industries  which  provide 
good  Jobs,  at  good  wages,  and  under  good  working  oondltUms. 

Our  workers  are  fast  assumteig  the  reeponMMMty  of  pro- 
tecting iuoh  Industridi  In  order  that  they  might  mikt  good 
etmlngi  In  ord«r  ihftt  thty  wlU  be  able  to  ptr  food  wages, 
under  good  working  oondltions,  and  at  the  same  tlms  pro- 
vide legitimate  dividends  which  wlU  ftttract  th*  iurplus  funds 
of  our  Amerloftn  people  Into  investments  In  the  leeuritlei  of 
our  good  American  industries. 

And  so  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  today  whloh  should 
have  the  earnest  eonilderatloD  of  those  who  toll  and  labor 
and  of  those  who  osrry  the  reeponslbtllty  of  management 
and  operation  of  our  Industries,  u  well  as  those  who  desire 
to  Invest  their  surplus  funds  and  lavlngi  la  tbe  lecurlUii 
of  our  Amerlcftn  Industries. 
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I  h«vff  llvtn  t  f  rrnl  dtftl  ri 
in«  from  th«  vti«wp<j|rtl  of  Ihl 


thought  iti  ihia  altimlion  niari- 

unttnployKl  Arul  the  frnpi'iytid 

Mild  (arrying  tha  oblifatlortl  hiht  on  up  to  th«  ■t|)clihtil(kr 

mid  invMtor  In  our  lndu«t|ioi  in  th«  MiKth  ConfrdMiurml 

in»iTUl  of  Indl«n«,  m  wfU  m  th«  it«t«  of  Inditirit 

A*  thfl  iil««l«d  HfprfMntitlvt  of  th«  iMiopI*  nf  tha  Hlxih 


CiitiMrciMiiirml 

l>r   ptNtWct 


Utairtut  of  M 


i»n(i  I  tin  MkinN  Umi  ihoio 
in  ih«  wuft  trull  tvaur  mil,  whii^h  ihii  Houmi  nt 
H0inmt§ninmm  wtl)  imm,  k  iwovmion  to  lh«  hImiL  ihitt 
itMi  h'Kir  tunitAiiom  iU»  ml  ikupW  Ui  •mpkrymont  in  (ho 
running  iit4u«lry  tfurtiitf  thf  pHMNinf  of  oriAhMbUi  itr  noMuiiAl 
lir<Mlu<tii,  i 

ThiA  i«  •  RMittr  of  tfriNi(|lm|wrUiniii  in  (ha  Mut*  of  in* 

(mUi  if  ont  r»r  tho  l«iiN<*«t  prn- 

•  ttMtt  of  Inditni  rlhim  flr«t 
■Uon  In  thf  ounnini  of  \mnt\». 
ntf  hftminr     Th«  ii«t«  of  lridi« 

I  of  iwvvt  corn, 

•  «Annlni  litAbluhnMhii  whi<  h 
ftny  of  our  oitMfni  in  iht  •mnli 


v«  of  thf  inn*  induntrittii  In  (he 

louHunl  inoonui  In  ihi>  ntmc  of 
vtftUblii    grown    for    canning 


diiin«    our  ir»ti  Hmmitf 
diifwri  of  ONnn«d  fmid 
•mong  th«  iUUtt  of  our 
totnaio  tirodutfla,  pumpliin, 
in*  r»n)M  third  in  (hi  ottnnij 

"Ht*  itAlf  of  Indiftna  hM  11 
giv*  gainful  *>fnptoym«nt  to 
a«riifuUural  eommunitiat, 

Th«  canning  induatry  U 
Mtata  of  Indiana. 

A  v^ry  larM  pai^  of  th«  ai 
Indiana   li   dffrtvi*d    from 
purpoMi. 

Any  Mt  of  Congri>M  whi*  h  injurti  thi*  canning  Induatry 
n(K:tm«rlly  tnjurts  tht  famrri  of  the  Stntf  uf  iDdlann  m 
well  ai  tha  Nation.  I  know  that  thli  ti  a  fact  because  I  am 
an  Indiana  farmer.  I  havf  fanna  in  leveral  of  the  counUea 
in  my  ooncraaalonal  dlatrlct,  I  know  that  at  a  tbne  when 
the  farmeri'  corn  and  wtwi  t  acreage  la  being  reduced  It  is 
important  that  nothing  b«  done  to  reduce  the  nwrlcet  (or 
other  cropa.  The  canning  i  nduatry  le  the  Indiana  farmers' 
largeat  market  for  unreatrlc  «d  crope. 

If  hour  Umltationa.  and  heir  penalty  of  time  and  one- 
half,  are  Impoaed  on  the  ctnning  of  aeaaonal  or  perishable 
producta.  thia  market  of  th«  Indiana  farmer  will  neccMarily 
be  reetrlcted.  Thla  Is  a  nitural  reault  of  the  pecularltles 
of  the  canning  industry.  Nature  and  weather,  not  man. 
control  the  hour*  which  muit  be  worked  in  a  canning  plant. 
The  nature  of  the  product  neceaaltatei  its  proceaalng  with- 
out delay.  Neither  is  there!  any  way  to  predict  In  advance 
the  amount  of  product  to  be  canned  in  any  given  day. 

Nearly  all  planu  cannlni  leaaonal  producu  ans  located 
in  imall  communlUea.  some  being  lltenJly  at  country  cross- 
roads. 

The  aeaaonal  labor  requited  oonalsti  largely  of  residents 
of  farms.  Ttoaaa  farm  men  and  farm  woman,  are  not,  and 
would  not.  engage  regularly  n  Industrial  employment.  They 
are  not  oompetlton  In  tha  Induatrlal  labor  market  of  this 
country.  The  work  thay  do  |n  the  eannlrtg  factory  la  largely 
the  sama  kind  of  work  thay  do  in  thair  homes, 

During  tha  aaaaonal  aanrang  period  the  oannar  eahausts 
hla  avaikMa  auppiy  of  Ihia  wber  In  obtaining  one  oompleie 
shift  for  hit  factory.  Ma  cannot  supply  a  saoand  shift 
withmtl  Importing  eaaiMl  ikbor  from  matropoliian  araaa 
Hucto  imporiad  aaaual  labor  [la  unaaonomia,  unreliable  in  a 
food  Uiduglry.  aiMl  la  Mttti^r  raatniad  by  any  ntal  com- 
muiUiy. 

On  iha  oihor  hand,  tha  banitar  aannot  and  should  not 
My  tuna  aiid  one-hill  aa  i  panatiy  for  a  situation  whirh 
ha  la  hitploaa  to  aontrol,  7aiin«d  com  and  uimatoes  are 
H.Ung  01  roMI  in  Indiana  loday,  May  11.  llll.  tar  ft  cenu 
for  ■  No.  I  aan,  yti  tha  am  >ty  ean,  boa.  and  label  aotuaity 
aoBi  Um  oonntf  mora  tHan  I  oanta  a  aan. 

■vary  Amorlaan  woman  rho  buya  oannad  vegetable*  for 
bor  ramllyt  uao  la  yitolty  utereatad  In  this  aituation  Any 
adtfiuonai  ooat  «U1  naoaaaa  ily  be  raftaoied  in  lown^r  pricra 
to  ttoa  grovor,  or  llio  oonnai  wiu  have  to  go  out  of  bitsinesii, 
Zb  attbar  oooa.  tha  larma^  sulfara  and  the  oonsumer  u 
f  aroad  lo  poy  blftaor  prtcaa. 


Our  Anif'Mcnn  wdiiu'm  utr  vitwliy  lf»lnrpalert  In  What  Ig 
going  on  lu'ii'  In  ih«'  Ntttidfinl  ('i)nBr«'««» 

HifU'P  woMirn  ntv  cHiiuiu  ftO  pncr'ni  of  l.h»  votes  in  »vary 
niufiii'iiwl,  Hiuiir  luid  I'Wlitiwi  .lictiori  tliwy  are  vitally  Intwr- 
PMind,  'Dcy  111''  iioi  Ha  ixiiiiiruliy  imriiatto  as  mm  are  when 
Miiutttintiii  niufniiii  iiirni  which  niUvi  the  welfare  uf  our 
American  huiiipn 

Our  AouHi.rtM  wiiMit'M  ttin  viittiiy  iMt«»'wai.«d  in  rnslsting 
IrgMiitiiori  ^hii  h  will  wmii  a  imMlahiiJ  on  our  AntDrl«tin 
IMudui'ia  til  tiiuiuutflo  nriil  wlih'li  will  huTisAai)  tht*  ooNl  nrul 
tifwui  llll*  I'ltnauMitiiioii  lit  "ut  Aoi(Oii<MM  wgriiiulturMl  prodo 
Uf'i.«  II  W'luld  a'"!!!  iiiai  in  rtiihci  i'a«0  tho  f«rm«*r  would 
aufTcr.  Aiwl  ih»  AiiM'Hrrui  it'ioiK  htia  In  \mv  IH«  addmU  prtof 
or  go  Wllhdui  DAarriiiAl  itnd  n("'i<neMi|y  fixxla 

'nif  only  uiltrr  iMiura*'  opon  lo  Uin  runner,  If  this  penalty 
U  loi|»oi.«id.  h  for  hKn  to  mduin  )i|h  (i()nlrtt(?ts  for  frudh 
vngKiHUloa  enough  to  itmuiD  Mini  ihcru  Is  no  overtime  In  hiN 
fMftofy 

'Hila  will  ini'if'Mi"  hla  ovprhnttd  loai  per  can,  thus  Increas- 
ing ih«  ront  of  food,  but  not  nc^nily  as  rnudh  as  would  renult 
ftdfn  th«  iM»niiliy 

And  ihn  fnrouTa  will  »ufTr>r  a  rorrpa^wndlng  restriction  on 
ntrrngn  of  cAnriing  crotw  Tlif  loiAj  pay  of  the  employeai 
of  thf  (itrining  fitctorv  will  aufTpr  n  Itkt*  reduction. 

Cerfsinly  thp  iniiwwiiion  of  thia  nvBrtlme  penalty  on  the 
rnnning  of  araaonnl  or  iKTiahabln  products  will  not  tend  to 
reduce  unrmpl(;ym«'nt  or  incrraap  buying  power.  On  the 
rontrnry  ll  will  r^'ducc  fmplnyrnent  and  buying  power.  It 
Will  injuiT  tiKriciilturp.  and  will  tend  lo  Increase  the  cost  of 
canned  food  to  thf  con.sumrr. 

As  a  woman.  n.a  n  farmpr,  an  wpll  as  a  Member  of  thia 
H0U.1C  of  Rcprpsrnialivfs.  I  dr.slrp  to  remind  you  that 
canned  vcRctables  are  the  food  of  the  laboring  people  and 
the  poor  people 

For  the  reason.s  I  havo  stated,  the  farmers,  the  canners. 
and  the  con.sumerH  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  farmer, 
the  cnnner,  and  the  con.sumers  of  the  great  State  of  In- 
diana, a.s  well  a^  the  Nation,  are  asking  for  an  exemption 
from  the  hour  provision  of  any  wage  and  hour  law  we  pass 
and  that  an  exemption  be  provided  for  the  canning  of  sea- 
sonal or  perl.shable  products. 

Our  unemployed  citizen.i,  as  well  as  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  employment,  are  vitally  Interested  in 
the  philosophy  that  we  mu.st  not  kill  the  Industrial  goose 
that  luyx  the  Kolden  eK«.s  of  employment  at  good  wages  under 
good  working  conditionu  In  accordance  with  our  American 
BtandardM  of  living 

I  know  that  I  voice  the  M-ndmenta  of  the  cltlxens  of  the 
Blxlh  Congrewaional  Hist  Met  of  Indisna  when  I  appeal  to 
thia  House  of  HfMJre«riitrttlveii  lo  give  heed  to  the  law  Of 
dimininhing  reitinu 

'His  tune  hn«  now  vuiwc  when  we  must  make  §vaTy  effort 
to  cruttie  prontttble  enriiintfu  for  our  induairles  In  order  that 
good  wanBii  under  iiood  working  conditions  may  be  provided 
for  1110  benrni  of  our  r-mploynd  und  unemployed  cltlwns, 

Tho  uneiniiloyttd  tiii/,iina  of  the  Mixth  Congressional  DIs- 
irui  <if  Indittim  mr  wwiy  of  lioing  rpciiuonia  nf  relief,  Ttiey 
do  not  Wrtiii  to  lie  iiniwd  tin  \mu\m>>  or  retiipiettls  of  charity 
from  (he  Miuiiii'iiml,  ih»  Minte,  or  liin  federal  Oovermnent. 
•Iliey  WAfit,  And  ihry  mn  deMmndiiig,  that  our  American  In- 
duMrina  b**  proiri'ird  «o  iIihI  ilipy  caii  \m  provided  with 
Ample  opportunity  for  emploviMiini  At  good  wages,  under 
goiKt  working  coi.diiioiifl,  nnd  ai  thu  KAine  time  let  ihfir  In- 
duatry PBrn  giKKl  divulenda.  witich  will  attrACt  the  Invest- 
fni«nf  of  aurplua  runda  whi(  h  nm  being  hoarded  today,  and 
ftrr  l>«ing  prev.'nied  ftoin  bring  put  to  uae  for  the  develop- 
ment of  American  indU'^triea 

This  la  a  moat  lmp<iMttiit  aubjeet.  and  1  appeal  to  my  col- 
leaguea  to  give  it  thrir  mreful  conalderAtlon.  by  protecting 
the  cinning  induaiiirs  In  the  MUlc  of  Indiana  and  the  Nation. 

I  thank  you. 
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Import  TnxoH  on  Prtrokum  Importo  linvf  Uttio 
Kffoct  on  KxportM 

KXTICNHION  OF  UEMAUKS 
oe 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

IN  TIIK  MOIIHK  OK  KK.I'UKHKNTATIVKK 
TuPMduu,  f^ay  t7,  10.91 

Ml  MDUWTdN  Mr  Mpeaker,  the  egt^lse  Imn  oti  itpiiolpum 
intiioria  has  had  no  eftetit  uptm  Uia  eiporis  of  petroleuin 
inodueia  ft  out  ihia  (touni  ry,  'Hiia  Is  outtlrary  to  the  fotecanu 
wliicli  were  tMHde  At  the  time  these  taaes  were  propoMul  and 
contrary  also  to  public  utterances  of  sciine  of  IhoMt  who  were 
interested  In  the  outitinued  laa-free  importation  of  these 
prodU(5tN, 

We  are  nm*  egportlng  about  IftO  ptrcent  of  what  we  were 
iN^fore  the  egclee  taxes  went  tnt-o  elTict,  while  we  are  ImpoiH- 
ing  approximately  only  one-half  an  much,  ThUi  In  juet  the 
reverse  of  what  the  rtpresentatlvas  of  the  Import^iri  foreoaat 
during  the  hearlngi  on  the  excise  tax. 

During  the  first  0  months  of  1032  our  Imports  of  petrO' 
icum  products  amounted  to  800,840  barrels  dally.  This  was 
the  period  Immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  excise 
taxes.  During  those  0  months  our  exports  of  petroleum  and 
its  products  amounted  to  318,231  barrels  daily  or  a  very 
small  amount,  comparatively,  In  excess  of  our  Importations. 
During  the  year  1937,  with  the  excise  taxes  In  effect  for  a 
number  of  years,  our  importations  of  petroleum  and  Its 
products  amounted  to  186.756  barrels  dally.  This  was  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  dally  average  Importations 
before  the  excise  taxes  went  Into  eflect.  During  that  same 
year  of  1937  our  cxportatlons  of  petroleum  products 
amounted  to  an  average  of  472.364  barrels  dally  or  an  In- 
crease of  approximately  80  percent  over  the  exports  of  the 
first  8  months  of  1932. 

The  accompanying  chart  graphically  Illustrates  the  de- 
crease in  our  importations  and  the  Increase  In  our  exporta- 
ilons.  It  uIho  siuigests  that  there  Is  little,  If  any.  relation 
between  the  exports  of  petroleum  products  and  our  imports 
of  these  products,  which  also  seems  to  be  clearly  demon- 
strated by  all  the  available  statistics. 

IMfURTK    LARUCLY    RAW    MATEIUAUI 

What  we  are  Importing  today  consista  rather  of  raw  ma- 
terliils  than  of  finished  petroleum  productn.  The  greater 
part  uf  our  imports  conalst  of  crude  oil  or  fuel  and  gas  oil. 
Duilng  1937  we  brought  in  27,310,307  barrela  of  crude  oil 
and  39,0A2.797  barrels  of  fuel  oil.  This  made  a  total  uf 
ft0,D6a,104  barrels  out  of  a  total  of  all  ImporU  of  00,600,770 
ban'els, 

The  reverse  la  true  of  our  exportAtlona.  Our  total  ex- 
IKirts  during  1037  amounted  Ut  172.411,000  barrala  of  whinh 
Ol.'itidMQQ  bHtrelii  were  urude  petroleum,  while  101,127,000 
bairels  were  refined  produttU.  Our  exports  of  imUit  tm\ 
during  iu;i7  amounted  Ut  87,974,000  bartita,  ll  might  be 
ttotad  that  we  do  not  import  any  motor  fuel,  altluHigh  pre- 
viuuA  to  the  tax  we  imporUd  a  dally  average  of  41,1128  bar- 
rels during  the  fIrNt  •  monihe  of  1982,  Our  expurU  of 
keroaene  during  1127  iMnted  1,907  000  battels.  Our  imprirU 
of  krroaene  are  negligible,  We  exported  80,024,000  barrek 
itf  gas  oil  and  dlitillate  fuels  and  18,804,000  barrels  of  reel- 
dual  fuel  oil  in  1087.  Lubricants  exported  in  1987  Mmnunted 
to  lO.P'JLOnO  bHriela,  while  lant  year,  during  the  same  period, 
we  imixirtrd  only  7,gi)4  barrola  of  lubrioants. 

The  theory  upon  which  opponents  of  the  axclee  tax  based 
thrlr  claim  tlmt  these  duties  would  destroy  our  export 
market  la  the  assumption  that  Imports  diverted  from  our 
ports  by  the  tax  would  take  our  foreign  markets.  This 
theory  Ignored  the  iHCt  that  the  markrti  for  our  gnaoUne 
and  especially  for  our  lubricants  had  been  built  up  on  a 
dr finite  bivaia  of  quality.  There  was  a  stoady  demand  lor 
theso  products  of  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry, 


iMeoMTM  nuriumtmv  n$*,ti»»  »Aav  iaios  •mpnnnvrtnt 
Importa  atlll  conatllute  a  very  ariloua  problem  for  the 
dorneatlc  industry.  Fuel  oil  is  one  uf  the  krgasl  elrmeriU 
among  our  imports  In  1137  the  Importars  brmight  29,0B2,- 
797  bttrrela  of  fuel  oil  inio  (iur  murkel  This,  on  the  basis 
of  a  2(121  ptraent  yield,  wmild  be  tt)e  efiulyalitru  of  118,- 
lUAn  bttireia  of  crule,  Tl\at  means  that  the  lotAl  of 
the  crude  impoita  and  of  the  rrurte  equlvaltrnt  of  the  fuel 
oil  imtiorls  amounted  to  I40,44I,A00  barrels  nf  rrttde  If 
iliia  (itmniiiy  wrre  prothJfied  In  this  eountiy  itiaieAd  of  in 
A  foreign  iMiid,  l(  would  have  a  value  of  §109,939,418  at  the 
Averaae  prM)*  MrevaitinN  for  Okk^tttma-Xanaaa  arudf  (*f 
801  gravity  At  this  rate  the  dally  Avnragi  Imporis  of 
crude  and  of  fuel  tHI  repreaeitt  a  daily  loia  l«  tha  Am»rti»an 
producer  nf  M(in,000 

Impmu  end  »9pmn 

ir>Hily  av»rit«»  HiiMiitl 

lewHitt 


'l«iiy 


l«A.;iAl>iirriik 
•1«4lf 


Flftt  n  iiionlh*  IM3 


VaM  IM7 


MtmwH 


31«.2.'ni'nrri!U 
<1diy 


Klrvt  f<  mouth.i  mi 


Yeir  irJ7 


DuMd  (in  ilitiu  (roll:  >  .  .'^    lliirmii  of  MliiPi*  ^x\<\  1'.  F   TiLril!  ('MUUtMlua. 


Ex-Senator  Robert  L.  Owen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


oe 


HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OP  OKIJ^HUMA 

IN  THK  H0U8K  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

TucHday.  May  17,  19ii 


TRUnrri  TO  MxntHATom  robeut  l  owm*  bt  mow  t  almt 
aoLpasoftouaH,  or  maiitui«d 


Mr,  CARTWRIOHT,    Mr,  Speaker,  I  aak  imanlmoua  oon« 

aent  to  Insert  In  llu)  Hbwrd  a  itatetnant  made  by  Oongrew- 
man  OokaaaoaoueH  relative  lo  ex-Senator  Owen  and  hla 
taatlmony  in  favor  of  the  l>atman  Mil  (M,  K,  1iM>,  propoalng 
to  have  Crmgreas  regulate  the  value  of  monay,  At  the  oon- 
clumoti  of  the  imunnny  Oongroiiman  CloijaiORODuN  ma4« 
tlie  followlni  beautiful  liatertiant  relailva  lo  our  b«Ujva4 
ea -Senator  from  Oklahomai 

Mr  (ifM.taiaiiaooeM  Honsiof  Owen,  during  ■  Imtg  perlag  ef  year^- 
fuf  40  yeai^a,  ai  lesaV  lu  soil  nut  uf  UuiigrMM,  yuu  have  lieen 
(•hiightsHliig  thf>  AitteriiAit  (ivdota  tut  s  mNtt«r  which  Invbivsi 
Iha  vpfy  lirahlfKtd  of  ihp  counfry  nn  the  ronnelary  syatetn.  tin 
moat  itntforuol  e<'itu/>itli>  qusaUiMi  Iti  ihs  wotld.  In  doing  this 
vnii  hnvi  rtaiurally  ltir*urrtHil  the  tUeplfAaviit  uf  puwtrful  Interiatu, 
Voii  haw  n«ver  WAv«Mid  to  tiMi  alighlvat  degrta, 

No  one  apyreelAtea  ihet  a«rvt«i  mure  tliiii  I  do,  aa  aiao  the  strvloe 
you  art  renoermg  during  ihwas  heftrinRa, 

Aa  AOtlng  ohAlrmet)  uf  tha  (lommiUo*  T  wiah  (o  tlistik  ymi  en 
t>»hAir  at  All  thf  rnembvrpi  of  thf  commtttf«  for  Kiving  ua  u>e 
bsnont  of  the  great  atuok  uf  informntluu  aiiU  knuwiecigs  yuu  hsva, 

Aft^n-  thli  »tat<em«nt  made  l>y  Mr.  Oot-DsioaowoM,  Mr,  Foaa 
of  California  moved  that  u  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
Senator  Owen  for  hla  npprarance  bafora  tha  oommlUaa. 
Tills  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
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Rhode  Inland 


EXTENSION  0 

or 

HON.  AIME  t 

or   RHODE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
Wednesday 


^  REMARKS 

.  FORAND 

CPRESENTATIVES 
tt.  1938 


Ml  IV 


RADIO  TALK  PTtCPARKD  BY   C 
ON   MONDAY,  MAY  2    1031.   BY 
PROVIDCNCI.  K.  U  AND  ANNOUNCOt 


MAWANO.   AND  PRE«B*TED 

€R».  HAROLD  HHSTPXRH.  OP 

GORDON  HITTKNMARK 


Mr    FORAND.    Mr.  Speaknr 
my  rfrnarlu  In  th«  Ricoro.  I  Indlude 
pared  by  my  wcreUry  for  Rhods 
May  4,  1838: 


Harold 


blrt 


bub 


Dane 


PUn 


Hitu  nmark, 


AjfNooNcm.  X  undfntand  Rhodn 

fiUnninft  a  gala  time  for  May  3  and 
aland  Ind«p«ndenc«  Day.     Mri 
woman  and  a  native  of  Rhode  UlaHd 
IhU  morning   to  givt  ua  tome  ld»i 
pandrnre  Day  mciina      Now,  Mra 
cancp  of  th«  esprfaalnn  "Rhode 

Mm    HHxnraaa    It  u  the  clay  on 
th«  Culuny  paaacd  an  act  renounclfig 
the  Britliih  Crown,  and  by  the  prov 
■OTcreign    and    Independent 
mArkcd   the   drat  olQclal  act  of  Ita 
American  Oolonlea;    and  that,  you 
tlonary  War  aad  tha  mbaequent 
Rhode   laiand    la   celebrating   the 
annlvrrsary  of  tta  Independence 

ANNOUNcn.  Thla  la  qulta  a  blatc^ 
Isn't  It  true.  Mra.  Bheffera.  that  you 
In  one  itmall  section  of  Texaa? 

Mn.   SKsrma.  Tliat   la  true: 
Rhode  Island — baaldaa  many  others, 
have.    Rhcxle  Island  la  the  smaileat 
the  longaat  name 
AMNovNcsa   What  Is  tta  full 
Mrs.   SHxmraa.  State  of   Rhode 
tlonii.     How«T«r,  the  ProTtdence 
lcf«l  papers,  and  the  accepted  nam« 
It  ts  weU  to  bear  In  mind.  Mr 
Intrtpid   fathers  of  our  Biate.  In 
lndr;i>endent   of  British   sovereignty 
tenty    those    One.    ennobling 
axprnaaed   in   the   Declaration    of 
Onginal  Ooloolaa.     Rhoda  Island 
achirvemenla.   In  weiUtb    and   in 
Its  climate  la  uneicelled.  and  Its 
alao  known  as  the  laiul  of  Roftr 
tread  om  of  thougbt  in  all  things 
a  prc^ud  aovaral^  Bute. 

AMNouNcn   What  do  Rhode 
to  do  to  commamorata  mach  aa 

Mr  I    SHvma.  Tba  Rhocto  Island 
plans  to  conduet  a  dinner  dance  on 
Bhori'bam  Hotel,   and   to  hold 
o'ekxk  oa  the  aftaniooa  of  May  4 
In  Statuary  Ball  at  tha  Capitol 

AMMovwcau  But  why  dldnt  tha 
dlamr  tfanea  oa  May  4.  if  that  ta 

Ut»,   Baa>ya— .  Tbare*!   poatle 
quaatloo.  Mk-.  Blttaamark.    Tha 
bratlfA  ortciaally  plaanad  to  hold 
of  Uiy  4.    When  tha  coaunlttee 
airaagementa  for  tha  aftalr  they 
British  were  there  aheskd  of  them. 
aofaged  the  eaat  dlntnc  room  for 
BUttee  qxilekly  oObept  thla  by 
areaUag  of  ICay  S.  thta  aHurtng 
aaal-taraaiT  data,  aa  tha  danca  wU 
aiomtnc  ok  May  4. 

AitivoTnscBL  They  ten  torn  that  i 
eompriae  tha  Uat  of  speakara.  Mra. 

MrK  Sjuffraaa.  That  la  true.    Tha 
tha  AsBlataat  to  tha  Attorney  Oenerfl 
naUvi!  Rhode  lalandcr.  will  be  the 
era  a'lll  inchide  Membara  at  the 
gatlon.   ladtMUng  Unltad    Statea 
THBcooatB  Faaitcis  OasBf  and 
and  Aim  J.  romjun.    L.  Metcalfe 
DtTta^an  of  Public  Ooatracta.  Unitec 
and  f'srmer  dlrvetor  of  labor  In 
At  thc'  annlvaraary  eaarrtaes  on  Kay 


Islanders   In   Washlnxton   are 

4  in  cimmemoratlon  of  Rhode 

ShefTers,  a  charminK  young 

.  has  consented  to  come  here 

of   what   RhrKle   Inland    Indc- 

SAefTers.  what  la  the  real  slgnill- 

lalund  Independence  Day"? 

vhlch  the  (teneral   aiwiembly  of 

allegiance  of  the  Colony   to 

siona  of  the  act  declared  ItMlf 

Mr.    Hlttenmark.    it 

kind   by  any  of  the  Thirteen 

know,  led  up  to  the  Revolu- 

b  of  a  new  nation.    This  year 

hundred   and   slzty-aacond 


IncllentaJly, 


cne 


lesson  to  me.  Mrs.  ShefTers. 
could  bury  all  of  Rhode  Island 


p«.| 


coon  m< 


that 


Rhola 


Celebrates 


under  the  leave  to  cxtrnd 

brief  radio  skit  prc- 

Island  Independence  Day, 


we  have  one  distinction  !n 
of  course — that  Texaa  does  not 
State  In  thc  Union,  but  It  has 


Mrs.  ShefTers? 

Inland   and  Providence  Planta- 

tatlcns  part  Is  only  uned  on 

cf  the  State  Is  Rhode  Island 

that  1Q2  years  ago  the 

declaring   themselves  free   and 

were   passing    down    to   pob- 

prlndlplea    ister    found    immortally 

I^tdependence   of    the   Thirteen 

great  In   name  and  hiatoric 

rieople,   though    smsU    In   area. 

iple  are  moat  hospitable     It  ts 

WUliaais.  where  the  ipirtt  of 

ra^loua  and  civil,  has  devniloped 


ocokalon. 


lalaiidera  here  in  Washington  plan 

Mra.  Shaffers? 

State  Society  of  Washington 

the  evening  of  May  3  at  thc 

amoratlve   exercises   at   3  30 

tha  data  of  the  anniversary. 


society  plan  to  conduct  the 
Lhe  analvarsary  date? 

la    tha  answer    to   that 

la  charge  of  the  ccle- 

dlaner  dance  on  the  night 

to  the  hotel  to  complete 

of  all   things,   that  the 

r  a  Brltlah  organizatloa  had 

evening.    However,  the  com- 

the  dining  room  for  the 

lalandera  of  dancing  la  the 

last  until   1   o'clock  oa  the 


)uiUoa 
eoamlttaa 
tia 
wmt 


fiaind. 


aU-Rhode  Island  group  win 

$heffers.    Is  that  true? 

Honorable  Joaeph  B.  Keenan. 

*  of  tha  United  States,  and  a 

speaker.     Other  speak - 

Island  congressional  dele- 

S^natora   Pnvs   G.    Qdut    and 

^     JOHir    M.    OCONNEtX 

'  railing.  Administrator  of  the 

States  Department  of  Z^bor 

Island,  will  be  the  spaaker 


principal 
Rh>de 


Rhote 


AHMovtictM  TTiank  you  Mm  Hi'.rffrri  for  an  etiUghtenlrvg  talk 
alxjut  fthotle  I«Und  and  Khudc  Isiiuid  nukpt'tirlpru-r-  Day  I  Off^ire 
ynii  thaf  the  t»\lk  wiwt  crnifatiotnU  iirirl  intcrfu' inu  to  many  of  us 
and  thrtt  itll  our  luiinmi  will  Join  mo  lii  |».ivlrig  tribute  to  Rhode 
Ikluud  on  May  4. 


Farm  'I'enancy 


KXTHXSION'  OF  KKMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OK  Missorui 

IN  THK  HOrSK  01.'  iiKI'KFSKNTATIVI<:S 

Thursday.  April  14.  1938 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House 
cf  Represcnlativps,  the  provl.slon  of  the  bill  relative  to  farm 
tenancy  Ls  ono  of  lh<'  mo;  t  important  features  of  the  pro- 
posed IcBlslatlon,  While  there  are  many  others  of  great 
benefit  and  necessity  there  are  probably  very  few  problems 
that  should  Interest  more  thc  attention  of  those  interested  In 
the  general  welfare  of  our  country  at  the  prejient  time  than 
the  maintenance  of  a  .sound  policy  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion. 

During  the  last  few  years  In  different  sections  of  the 
United  States  the  tenancy  problem  has  been  cne  of  Increas- 
ing Interest.  Extreme  droughts  and  floods  and  high  rate  of 
Interest  charged  to  agricultural  Interests  a  few  years  back 
have  been  the  prime  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  farm  homes. 
A  much  lower  rate  of  interest  on  loaas  has  been  established 
during  the  present  administration,  and  that  lower  rate  en 
farm  loans  which  has  been  established  should  be  maintained 
as  a  permanent  policy  in  tirs  country,  I  am  In  favor  of  an 
Increased  allotment  for  farm -tenancy  purposes. 

There  perhaps  has  been  no  n^an  quoted  more  often  than 
has  Thomas  Jefferson  on  m.any  vital  public  questions  that 
have  been  before  the  country  from  his  time  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  it  was  Jefferson  who  remarked  that  what 
America  needed  to  do  was  to  maintain  a  population  largely 
agricultural,  and  he  said  as  long  .is  that  was  done  in  this 
country  our  country  and  Government  would  be  safe  and  that 
balance  of  population  that  should  bo  maintained  in  the  rural 
section  as  compared  with  city  population  can  only  be  sus- 
tained by  the  existence  of  condltlon.s  that  will  make  It  in 
every  way  reasonably  profltable  to  the  man  who  tills  the  soil 
and  makes  a  living  throuch  aurlcultural  pursuits. 

It  wafl  Jefferson  who  said  that  the  difficulty  In  Europe,  even 
In  his  time,  was  the  p:l:nB  up  of  the  people  in  large  centers 
of  population.  He  stated  that  when  people  gathered  to  the 
cities  they  were  more  apt  to  become  corrupt  and  that  Europe 
even  In  his  day  had  approached  that  state;  and  he  warned 
that  our  own  country  would  grow  less  secure  and  safe  In 
accordance  with  the  excessive  drift  of  the  people  from  the 
farms  into  the  cities.  I  think  perhaps  very  few  statements 
have  ever  been  made  by  any  public  man  more  accurate  and 
true  than  his  statement  in  this  particular. 

So  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned  I  hope  to  see  main- 
tained In  this  country  a  rate  of  interest  on  farm  loans  that 
win  help  to  make  It  possible  for  the  farmer  to  remain  on  his 
farm  and  be  able  to  hold  his  home,  and  I  believe  the  exten- 
sion and  assistance  of  the  Government  of  the  Farm  Tenancy 
Act  will  eventually  prove  of  great  importance  to  the  less 
fortunate  class  of  farmers;  and  with  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  proposed,  looking  toward  this  purpose,  it  wiD  be 
valuable  In  helping  to  maintain  a  more  successful  atiricul- 
tural  situation. 

For  many  years  during  the  last  half  century  the  agricul- 
tural Interests  were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  tariffs  that  were  proposed  and  made  effec- 
tive for  the  benefit  of  the  industries  of  our  country  and  only 
dunng  the  last  few  years  ha.s  any  material  legislation  of 
benefit  to  the  agricultural  interests  been  proposed  and  en- 
acted into  law.  The  purpose  of  most  ail  this  legislation  has 
been  to  equalize  and  extend  to  the  farmer  and  agricultural 
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interest!  In  wnertl  tn  equivalent  to  the  benefits  that  the 
Industries  have  previously  secured  under  the  high  tarlfT  rates 
and  in  keeping  with  thc  wisdom  of  Jefferson  on  this  point 
this  legislation  will  help  to  maintain  that  balance  and  make 
it  more  certain  that  the  agricultural  Interests  will  have  a 
more  fair  opportunity  to  be  successful.  I  am  glad  to  give 
my  support  to  thin  proposal. 


/ 


Forty  Million  Acres  Out  of  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  LORD 

or  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  18,  1938 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on 
national  legislation  pertaining  to  agriculture. 

On  November  15,  1937.  President  Roosevelt  called  a  special 
session  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  control  agriculture. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
was  called  together  in  Washington  supposedly  to  draft  legis- 
lation to  benefit  this  great  Industry. 

rAIIM   BILL 

When  we  met  to  cooslder  the  legislation,  we  had  laid 
before  us  a  bill  already  drafted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of 
controlling  production  on  the  farms.  Many  of  the  committee 
did  not  like  the  bill  but  were  told  the  bill  was  what  the 
President  insisted  on,  and  it  was  finally  passed  in  February. 

The  bill  as  passed  is  aimed  to  control  fanners  who  normally 
produce  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  It  provides 
for  compulsory  acreage  and  marketing  control  of  our  farmers. 

rOKTT  MIUJON  ACaZS  TAJCXlf   OTTT  Or  raODUCTION 

It  Is  estimated  that  farmers  raising  the  five  mentioned  crops 
must  reduce  the  total  acreage  40,000,000  acres  on  the  whole. 
This  means  40,000.000  acres  out  of  production.  Each  farmer 
will  be  told  the  number  of  acres  he  can  plant,  and  If  he 
complies  he  will  receive  a  Qovemment  subsidy  for  com- 
plying. 

■OIL  CONSBIVATION 

Ilie  bin  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1936  with  certain  amendments. 

The  announced  1938  program  was  changed  by  Secretary 
Wallace  without  authority  from  Congress,  and  Instead  of 
paying  substantial  sums  to  farmers  for  planting  soil-building 
crops  they  are  paid  for  planting  soil -depleting  crops.  In  1938 
payments  will  be  reduced  to  as  low  as  40  to  70  cents  per  acre — 
tJiis  rate  of  70  cents  per  acre  applies  to  tilled  acres  in  New 
York  State — and  surplus  pasture  land  is  only  40  cents  per 
acre. 

COTTOK,  COSN,  WHSAT,  TOBACCO — TOTATOIS,  NOCTH  AND  BOtTTH 

The  following  sums  to  be  paid  for  the  production  of 
80(1 -depleting  crops  on  acreage  allocated  by  the  Secretary: 
Cotton,  2.4  cents  per  pound;  wheat,  12  cents  per  bushel;  com, 
10  cents  per  bushel;  tobacco,  $8  per  acre;  potatoes,  4  cents  per 
bushel  North.  6  cents  per  bushel  South.  The  South  gets  2 
cents  more  than  the  Northern  States  because  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  promised  it  to  them.    For  what  reason? 

The  above  benefit  payments  are  made  only  to  farmers  who 
cooperate  in  the  1938  program.  Crop  control  is  divided  into 
areas  throughout  our  Nation. 

CORN    AKEA 

The  following  States  are  tn  whole  or  part  Included  in  the 
com  area:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and 
Kentucky. 

Farmers  that  come  under  the  control  must  reduce  acreage 
as  dictated  by  Secretary  Wallace. 

This  reduction  in  acreage  runs  from  25  to  70  percent  of 
their  normal  production,  while  In  the  States  outside  thc  con- 
trol area  the  farmers  can  raise  all  of  the  corn  they  want  to. 


rAKMnil   CANNOT   HAIJUC    KNOUOH    00«N    TtM   OWN 

Many  of  the  farmers  In  the  control  area  cannot  raise 
enough  corn  for  their  own  use  on  the  farm  and  will  be 
obliged  to  buy  corn  for  their  needs  or  sell  their  stock  and 
hogs.  The  farmers  have  raised  up  en  moMC  In  this  corn  area 
and  are  demanding  that  thc  law  be  repealed.  One  farmer 
who  was  to  raise  35  acres  was  allotted  7>^  acres  by  the  Sec- 
retary ;  another  was  reduced  from  40  acres  to  8.8  acres,  aod 
so  on  down  the  Une. 

N«W   TORK    rrATI  FAHMIClia  rLANT  COIlN 

Now.  is  the  time  for  the  New  York  State  farmers  to  put  In 
a  good  corn  crop,  for  if  the  plan  works  and  the  corn  crop  la 
reduced,  we  will  be  buying  our  corn  from  foreign  countries  at 
a  higher  price.  If  It  does  not  work— and  I  do  not  believe  It 
will — we  will  have  the  corn  and  not  have  to  buy  it. 

COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  HAVE  EDOI 

Cotton  and  tobacco  seem  to  have  the  edge  on  the  other 
crops  as  to  benefit  payments. 

Tobacco  farmers  will  receive  an  average  of  $8  per  acre  for 
the  allotted  acres  planted. 

Cotton  farmers  will  receive  2.4  cents  per  pound  allotment,  S 
cents  per  pound  subsidy,  a  loan  of  9  cents  a  pound,  making  a 
total  of  14.4  per  pound  paid  by  the  Government  when  cotton 
is  selling  for  about  8 '/a  cents  per  pound  on  the  market.  If 
the  cotton  sells  for  more  than  the  9  cents  per  pound,  the 
farmer  gets  the  increase.  Should  it  sell  for  less  than  9  cents, 
the  Government  gets  the  cotton. 

At  present  the  Government  has  stored  some  7.000.000 
bales  of  cotton,  or  about  one-half  our  total  supply.  The 
total  cost  to  the  Government  is  somewhere  around  $350,- 
000,000  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  It?  We  are  rais- 
ing much  more  than  our  needs  every  year  and  have  lost 
more  than  one-half  of  our  export  trade  by  the  control 
methods. 

CCTTTXAN  COTTON   Of  NOBTH  CABOLXMA 

To  make  it  still  worse.  In  North  Carolina,  a  cotton-ralstng 
State,  has  Just  been  purchased  24,000  bales  of  cotton  from 
a  foreign  country — ^Bgypt.    I  suppose  on  account  of  the  price. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  agents  began 
doling  out  cotton  acreage  the  small  cotton  farmers  found 
that  the  acreage  assigned  to  them  was  so  small  that  the 
production  from  the  cotton  acres  would  not  bring  them 
sufficient  income  to  live  on. 

REVOLT   IN   COTTON   BOTTTR 

This  started  a  revolt  In  the  cotton  South,  and  as  a  result 
18  amendments  to  the  control  law  that  was  not  yet  2  months 
old  were  passed,  and  an  additional  2,000,000  acres  for  cotton 
production  was  added  in  the  cotton-ratsing  States.  Now 
the  tobacco  raisers  are  In  revolt  and  demanding  greater 
allotments. 

COKN  rAAMEBB   KCVOLT 

A  like  revolt  Is  now  taking  place,  in  the  corn  area  and  X 
am  wondering  what  the  result  will  be.  Will  the  corn-raising 
farmers  be  allowed  to  raise  com  enough  for  their  own  use  on 
the  farms? 

These  farmers  in  the  cotton-,  corn-,  and  tobacco-raising 
States  are  honest  and  patriotic  farmers,  and  they  are  stand- 
ing up  for  their  constitutional  rights  in  demanding  that 
they  be  allowed  to  raise  enough  crops  for  their  own  use. 
The  wheat  farmer  will  come  next  in  the  fall.  I  wonder 
how  they  are  going  to  like  this  regimentation. 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  last  6  years,  under  the 
A.  A.  A.  and  Soil  Conservation  Acts,  has  paid  out  over  $3,000,- 
000.000  to  take  out  of  production  about  35,000.000  acres  of 
land.  While  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  doing  that  in 
order  to  bring  about  jKirity  prices  for  the  farmers,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  reclaiming  and  bringing  into 
production  some  6.000,000  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  about 
one  and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars. 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE     AGREEMENTS     RUHflNC     rABMZXfl 

At  the  same  time  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  HuU 
were  making  reciprocal -trade  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, bringing  in  as  much  or  more  farm  products  as  may  have 
been  gained  by  Secretary  Wallace  taking  land  out  of  produc- 
tion.   So  here  we  have  this  merry-go-round  of  getting  on. 
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trol  area  the  farmers  can  raise  all  of  the  com  they  want  to.  '   tion.    So  here  we  have  this  merry-go-round  of  getting  on, 
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Betting  off.  and  getting  nowhere 
farmers. 

COMPTL    FAIMnHt  TO   FBOOUCS  LXSS 


It  would  appear  that  the 
pel  our  farmers  to  produce  less 
ship  more  Into  this  ccxmtry.    To 
to  !lve  a  few  quotations  of 
the  United  States  during  the  5- 


SO   rOKXIBNXU   CAN    SHIP    MORE 

adnilnistration  Is  trying  to  com- 

so  that  foreign  farmers  may 

prove  my  contention,  I  want 

comtjetitive  farm  imports  sold  in 
period  from  1933  to  1937. 


year 


Producta 


r»ti  >    

Iloe*  

I'rirt.    hamj ,  maii  tmeoa . 

Tot'i   mf«t  i>rodiicl!i 

Hut  -r       
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NSW    TOSK    STATE    rAlMFTO 

production  of  cotton,  corn, 
>e  planted  to  clover,  alfalfa, 
rhis  can  only  be  fed  to  live- 


HOW    THIS    LXCISLATION    AfTBCm 

Acres  of  land  taken  out  of 
wh<»it.  tobacco,  and  xice  must 
or  iiome  other  of  the  legumes, 
stock  and  dairy  cattle;  therefor^,  these  millions  of  acres  are 
taken  out  of  production  and  piid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers 
of  our  Nation,  of  which  New  York  State  pays  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  total.  It  is  not  ha:  d  to  see  that  we  are  paymg 
our  competitors  to  go  into  the  livestock  and  dairy  business, 
and  the  legislation  that  is  su  pposed  to  assist  fanners  is 
thi-owmg  our  whole  system  out  of  Joint  and  is  very  liable  to 
ruin  our  whole  agricultural  industry  like  it  has  already  ruined 
the  cotton  farmer  of  the  South. 

li:  will  require  an  army  of  0<iverTunent  G-men  to  admin- 
IsttT  the  act.  estimated  to  cost 

MO  OVEWmOi  )UCTION 

What  we  need  is  better  distlbuUon,  and  while  we  have 
people  going  hungry  and  goins  without  proper  clothing  to 
weijr  we  should  be  endeavoring  to  properly  feed  and  clothe 
them  and  there  would  not  be  any  overproduction. 

Peacemakers  are  being  sent  o  it  by  the  A.  A.  A.  to  pour  oil 
on  vjie  troubled  waters,  but  it  w  11  take  some  "presto  change" 
artists  to  convince  the  farmer  i  they  want  this  legislation. 

V/hat  the  farmers  of  the  Sout  &  and  West  are  experiencing 
will  come  to  the  farmers  of  th^  North  and  East  when  this 
Pa»:ist  state  is  complete. 

OOMTBOL  FaoH  WASHnr<rrioH  nvxB  can  wouc 

On  the  whole,  as  I  see  it.  thr 
one  central  ofBce  in  Washingt<xi,  by  theorists  and  experi- 
menters, never  can  wcvk  satisf a  (;tarlly. 

TBTIMO  TO   nST'V   POWXK 

They  cannot  control  the  ra  nfall,  the  snowfall,  or  the 
shining  of  the  sim;  and  these  eK ments.  more  than  any  other, 
determine  production.  Man  nev  t  has,  and  to  my  mind  never 
wlU,  make  a  success  of  trying 
Almighty. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  has  been  set  aside 
tor  tht  natlODAl  obaervmnoe  of  i  n  industry  which  has  grown 
so  rapidly  that  It  is  difficult  to  realise  it  was  but  20  years  ago 
it  tried  ita  first  wii^s. 

On  May  15.  1918.  the  first 
States  was  estabUshed  between 
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round  trip  daily,  except  Sunday.  This  service  was  inaugu- 
rated with  the  cooperation  of  the  War  Department,  which 
furnished  the  planes  and  pilots,  and  I  would  like  to  mention 
here  that  cur  own  Major  Fleet,  of  BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of 
the  three  intrepid  flyers  who  took  ofif  that  eventful  day  to 
inaugurate  scheduled  air-mail  transportation.  On  August 
12.  1913.  th?  Past  OfSce  Department  was  able  to  take  over 
the  entire  operation  of  the  route  by  itself. 

Then  it  began  tr  lay  plans  for  a  transcontinental  route, 
rrhe  first  leg  was  established  in  1919  between  Cleveland, 
Chio.  and  Chicago.  111.:  followed  2  months  later  by  the  second 
leg  of  the  route,  between  New  York  City  and  Cleveland;  and 
on  May  15.  1920.  by  the  third  leg.  from  Chicago  to  Omaha; 
find  on  September  8,  1920,  the  last  leg.  from  Omaha  to  San 
I^ancisco.  became  a  reality. 

With  the  development  of  night  service  in  mind,  on  August 
20.  1920,  the  Post  Office  Department  issued  orders  for  the  in- 
stallation of  radio  stations,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Navy 
Department  lU  of  these  stations  were  in  operation  by  Novem- 
ber 1. 

The  Air  Mail  Service  was  awarded  the  Collier  trophy  for 
the  most  important  contributions  to  the  development  of 
aeronautics  in  the  year  1922  on  its  outstanding  record  of 
safety  established,  and  again  in  the  year  1923  for  demon- 
strating the  practicability  of  night  flying.  The  Harmon 
trophy  of  the  United  States,  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
year  1926.  wa3  awarded  by  the  International  League  of  Avi- 
ators to  an  air-mail  pilot  because  of  his  remarkable  record 
of  having  flown  during  that  year  over  718  hours  without  acci- 
dent in  all  k:nds  of  weaiher  on  regularly  assigned  trips,  47 
iwrcent  being  flown  at  night. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1923  work  on  a  lighted 
airway  between  Cheyenne  and  Chicago  was  being  pushed 
forward.  In  August  1923  a  regular  schedule  was  flown  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco,  that  part  of  the  route 
ttetween  Chicago  and  Cheyenne  being  flown  at  night.  It 
proved  so  successful  after  a  trial  that  regular  service  on  a 
similar  schedule  was  decided  upon,  and  by  July  1,  1924,  all 
plans  were  completed  and  the  transcontinental  through 
service  was  put  into  operation.  The  schedule  required  de- 
parture from  the  initial  terminals  in  the  morning  and  arrival 
s.t  the  end  of  the  route  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

CX)NTRACT   AIR -MAIL    STEVICI 

It  had  never  been  the  intention  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  operate  the  Air  Mail  Service  longer  than  necessary 
to  demonstrate  its  practicability.  In  1926  several  contract 
siir-mail  routes  were  put  into  operation.  By  August  31.  1927. 
the  Department  was  able  to  withdraw  completely  from  the 
field,  the  entu-e  Air  Mail  Service  bemg  turned  over  to  con- 
tractors. 

Today,  our  domestic  air-mail  system  is  essentially  a  sys- 
tem of  transcontinental  and  coastal  trunk  lines,  interspersed 
only  with  enough  connecting  routes  to  give  service  to  all  of 
the  States.  In  most  instances,  the  north  and  south  con- 
necting lines  follow  natural  trade  routes  and  may  them- 
selves be  termed  trunk  lines. 

We  have  extended  the  Air  Mail  Service  In  Akiska;  we 
have  established  routes  to  South  America;  we  have  branched 
out  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Hawaii.  Manila,  and  China; 
we  are  stretching  out  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia;  we  are 
flying  to  Bermuda;  all  this  is  regular,  scheduled  service. 

Dinner  in  New  York  and  breakfast  in  Los  Angeles  has 
become  a  reality.  Dinner  in  New  York  and  lunch  in  Europe 
Ls  almoit  a  reality.  The  air  service  is  fast  wiping  out  all 
boundary  barriers,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  "far,  distant 
places,"  but  only  "neighbors." 

In  all  of  this  our  Post  Office  Committee  has  played  an 
important  role.  The  Honorable  Clyde  Kelly,  father  of  the 
Air  Mail  Service,  was  a  member  of  our  committee,  and 
through  his  initiative  and  our  support  and  cooperation  his 
bills  became  law.  From  simple  beginnings  we  have  nur- 
tured and  developed  the  Service,  revising  and  improving 
the  laws  as  it  became  necessary,  untU  today  the  Air  Mail 
Service  has  grown  from  the  modest  route  of  218  miles  to 
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over  62,000  miles  over  which  the  plaoes  flew  a  total  of  more 
than  70.000,000  miles  last  year. 

•ITaose  are  remarkable  achievements,  and  make  us  wonder 
what  the  next  20  years  hold  in  store;  but  whatever  that 
may  be,  it  will  take  much  to  match  the  daring  of  the 
pioneer  age  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  watch  unfold. 


Dedication  of  the  Homer,  N.  Y^  Post  Office 

Building 


EXTENSION  OF  EEMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  18.  1938 


Ar>PHTa^'=i  OP  HON.  JAMiS  M.   MEAD.  OF  NEW  YORK,  MAT  14, 

1938 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiKler  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  dedication  of  the  poet  olBce  at  Homer,  N.  Y.: 

Today  In  thli  beautiful  cccnmunlty  where  David  Harum  lived 
we  have  oosne  to  dedicate  a  beautiful  building,  one  of  primary 
Importance  to  everyone  who  lives  In  Homer.  This  Is  &n  Important 
occasion;  now  that  construction  Is  completed  we  are  by  solemn 
rite  tximlng  over  this  building  to  you  to  contribute  in  beauty 
and  usefulness  to  the  progress  at  your  city. 

Poet-offlce  buildings  as  a  rule  have  ■omethlng  of  the  aesthetic 
atmut  them,  achieved  through  simple.  baUnced  structtire.  They 
appeal  to  the  Inner  craving  at  man  for  beauty.  They  are  more 
lasting  in  appearance  than  commercial  structures.  They  hold 
their  heads  high.  They  present  a  distinguished  appearaxice.  Like 
our  Nation's  flag  they  symbolise  the  Republic's  enduring  quallUea. 

The  Homer  post  office  carries  out  this  tradition  in  aU  respects — 
beautifully  proportioned,  an  air  of  enduring  stability.  Impressive, 
digtUfled,  strong,  permanent,  grao^xil.  Inspiring  patriotism  and 
better  citiaenship. 

A  building  such  as  this  could  not  help  but  encourage  pride  In 
the  community.  It  stands  as  an  expression  of  your  city  and  gen- 
eraUon.  It  embodies  the  charsrcter  and  reflects  the  ideals  of  this 
country  and  of  this  century.  A  classical  masterpleos  mjiy  have 
been  the  basis  for  the  design,  but  the  flnlsbed  product  bears  th* 
stamp  of  today. 

It  is  true  that  this  building  is  laid  on  a  strong,  material  founda- 
tion; but  it  goes  deeper  than  that.  It  is  founded  in  the  hotrts 
of  you  people  of  Homer.  You  made  this  building  possible  when 
you  settled  here,  worked  here,  established  your  homes  here,  patron- 
ised the  local  Industries  and  the  local  post  office. 

It  is  built  on  your  efforts,  your  cooperation,  yoiir  asplratlans. 
your  ideals.  It  goes  down  into  the  very  soU  of  which  you  are  a 
part.  It  rears  its  protid  head  Into  the  same  atmosphers  you 
braathe. 

This  is  your  building,  made  jxissible  by  you.  and  waiting  to  open 
Its  doors  to  your  needs,  to  give  you  a  better  postal  aenrioe  than 
you  ever  had  before. 

OmCSB  AMD  WORKSOOICS 

The  offices  and  workrooms  are  large  and  modem  In  design,  to 
Insxire  better  handling  of  your  mall,  quicker  waiting  upon  you. 
and  Improved  working  conditions  for  thoee  who  serve  you. 

This  Is  the  modem  trend,  the  Postal  Service's  effort,  as  the  mala 
artery  of  our  Nation's  vast  communication  system,  to  keep  abr*«st 
of  the  times.  The  Post  Office  Department  takes  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  increase  Its  efficiency,  to  cut  down  the  time  neces- 
sary to  deliver  your  man,  and  to  help  people  all  over  the  country 
to  carry  on  their  business  and  social  activities.  Right-up-to-the- 
minute  postal  facilities  have  been  found  essential  to  the  growth 
Rpri  development  of  our  country  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are 
continuing  to  be  fotind  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  progress  In 
these  modem  days. 

rtJBUC-BTTILDIITO  FBOCKAU 

AU  over  the  country  the  Post  Office  Department  is  setting  up 
new  buildings,  to  improve  postal  facilities,  to  save  money  formerly 
spent  on  rented  or  leased  quarters,  to  Imfffove  the  looks  of  the 
communities,  to  put  men  to  work  and  bolstOT  up  morale. 

At  the  recent  hearings  on  this  subject,  the  Department's  rep- 
resentatives testified  that  $2,000,000  is  being  saved  to  the  Qovern- 
ment  annually  as  a  result  of  this  Federal  building  program. 

But  putting  men  to  work  Is  the  very  finest  medicine  the  Oov- 
wxunent  could  administer.    It  far  outweighs  any  flnaiyial  savings. 


What  could  be  better  than  gladdening  the  hearts  of  our  out-of- 
work  cltliens,  erasing  the  worried  frown  from  thetr  foreheads  with 
a  pay  check,  restoring  faith,  creating  hope? 

This  building  is  a  part  of  the  President's  determined  effort 
to  serve  the  common  good,  to  put  the  Nation  back  to  work;  and 
whenever  you  enter  or  pass  this  building  I  hope  you  will  remem- 
ber the  bread  it  brought  to  hungry  mouths,  the  courage  It  created 
in  defeated  souls  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 
for  the  workmanship,  the  materials,  the  planning  linked  up  with 
this  building  affected  those  far  and  wide  as  well  as  here  at  home. 

This  is  yotir  post  office.  A  section  of  that  vast  postal  network 
which  handles  some  billion  pieces  of  maU  annually.  It  is  here  to 
serve  you  every  minute  of  the  day  and  Into  the  right. 

Here  men  are  the  Important  factor.  Here  democracy  tt  en- 
throned. 

I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  the  buUding.  I  hope  you  wUl  be 
pleased  with  the  larger  and  better  faoUttles.  X  hap«  that  It  will 
tend  to  stimulate  trade  and  Industry  in  this  region.  And  above 
all,  I  earnestly  hope  It  will  contribute  to  the  haziness  and  wdl- 
being  of  each  one  of  you. 

This  is  a  splendid  bxilldlng.  I  congratulate  the  architects,  the 
oontractors.  the  workmen,  and  all  who  took  part  In  this  fine 
undertaking.    They  can  well  be  proud  ot  their  work. 

I  congratulate,  too.  your  loyal  postmaster,  Mrs.  Katherlne  New- 
ton, and  her  able  assistants.  The  building  will  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  them,  and  they  have  worked  hard  with  you  In  reallalng 
its  attainment. 


The  Relief  Load  and  Election  Year 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  18.  1938 


AN  A&TICLE  BT   FRANK   R.  KENT  ON   REUXP  AND  POLmCS 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlcs  in  the  Recou,  I  inchide  the  following  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  the  relief  load  to  election  years  by  Mr.  Prank 
R.  Kent.  This  subject  was  also  considered  by  the  Republican 
minority  report  on  the  recent  spending  bill.  That  there  is 
politics  in  relief  and  relief  in  politics  few  will  deny.  All 
decent  Americans  will  agree  that  "there  is  nothing  more 
degrading  than  the  use  of  the  W.  P.  A  relief  organizations 
and  money  for  partisan  political  purposes." 

In  the  whole  record  of  American  politics  there  is  nothing  more 
degrading  than  the  use  of  the  W.  P.  A.  relief  organizations  and 
money  for  partisan  political  purposes.  Few  thlixgs  would  seem 
more  fully  to  Justify  popular  indignation  and  resentment 

That  these  emotions  are  not  more  generally  manifest  tn  due  to 
several  things.  Undoubtedly,  one  is  the  aloof  attitude  of  the 
Piesident  and  his  chief  aide.  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins.  They  seem  to 
think  because  they  are  not  personally  playing  polities  with  relief 
that,  therefore,  it  is  not  being  done.  There  Is  not  a  practioal 
politician  in  the  country  who  does  not  know  better.  Neither  the 
keeping  of  his  head  in  the  air.  where  he  cannot  see  what  Is  going 
on,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  nor  the  perfunctory,  nonpolltlcal  gestures 
made  at  intervals  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  alter  the  fact  that  relief  Is 
saturated  with  politics — and  that  under  the  system  of  appoint- 
ments on  the  recommendation  of  the  Democratic  bosses  aiid  Sen- 
ators, this  is  Inevitable  and  oontinuotis. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  W.  P.  A.  organizations  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  have  come  to  be  recognized  political  assets  of  the 
politicians  tlarough  whom  they  are  manned:  that  there  is  over- 
whelming evidence  of  their  .xee  in  such  States  as  Pennsylvania; 
that  there  never  has  been  any  real  invesUgatlon  of  the  charges 
made:  that  more  and  more  it  Is  recognised  that  the  present  relief 
system  affords  the  dominant  party  an  xxnprecedented  election 
advantage. 

In  a  striking  report  made  the  other  day  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Hrmse  Apprc^riations  Committee,  the  connection  of 
the  relief  rolls  with  elections  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hopkins'  own 
tabulation  of  the  number  of  peisoos  receiving  Federal  assistance, 
by  months,  since  1933.  A  direct  relation  U  thus  matheoiatlcaUy 
revealed  between  the  increase  in  the  relief  load  and  the  poUticaJ 
campaign.  It  is  shown  that  in  nonelection  years  the  relief  roQ 
normally  declines  between  June  and  October,  but  that  in  the 
election  years — 1834  and  1936 — this  normal  summer  decline  Is 
reversed. 

"In  1934,"  the  report  says,  "there  were  J.283.000  more  people  on 
relief  In  November  than  in  June.  In  1936.  the  increase  between 
July  and  November  was  IJilZfiOO  persons."    But  in  ttkc  nonelecttoa 
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In  the  House  largely  as  a  means  of  creating  purchasing  power.  In- 
8<3far  aa  it  might  raise  wages  this  reasoning  Is  correct.  But  sponsors 
ot  the  bill  entirely  overlooked  the  counteracting  effect  of  dis- 
missals likely  to  resxilt  from  the  elevation  of  low-bracket  wages 
atx3ve  the  ability  of  many  employers  to  pay. 

In  some  IndiJstrles  there  are  large  numbers  of  employees  who 
are  kept  at  work  only  because  their  Inefflciency  can  be  offset  by 
low  wages.  If  minimum  wages  are  fixed  with  no  allowance  for 
such  conditions.  Congress  ought  to  prepare  for  a  permanent  expan- 
sion of  relief  rolls. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON  CHARLES  A  PLUMLEY.  OP  VERMONT, 
BEa^RK  THE  COLUMBIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  ON  MAY  17, 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
riimarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  before 
the  members  and  guests  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society: 

Side  Lights  or  Histoit 

I  undersund  that  while  not  absolutely  essential,  it  Is  considered 
Tither  necessary,  in  view  of  the  subject  assigned,  that  upon  such 
an  oecftslon  as  this,  and  in  this  presence,  one  should,  at  least, 
make  some  allusion  to  some  matter  of  historical  importance. 
"I  know  not  what  the  truth  may  be;  I  only  tell  that  tale  as  it  was 
tisld  to  me." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  properly  qualify,  may  I  refer  to  the  fact 
tnat  my  attention  was  attracted  a  year  or  two  or  more  ago  to 
the  fact  that  all  southern  Maryland  was  celebrating  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Leonard  Calvert  and  his 
fijllowers.  who  esu Wished  at  St.  Mar>-s  City  the  flrst  settlement  of 
the  free  State  and  planted  the  flrst  taste  of  rellgloxis  freedom  on 
American  shores. 

The  men  and  women  whose  lives  and  deeds  were  being  com- 
memorated, who  founded  a  SUte  and  gave  to  it  those  Ideals  and 
traditions  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  civil  liberty  which  are  its 
chief  glory,  have  long  since  departed  Into  eternal  rest;  the  world 
which  they  knew  is  gone,  but  freedom  of  conscience  prevails 
over  the  earth  and  poUtlcal  and  clvU  liberty  are  firmly  and.  we 
hope,  forever  established.  The  services  of  thoae  pioneers  of  300 
years   ago  and  their   gift   to   mankind   are   as   immortal  as   their 

SIJUlS. 

It  was  and  Is  very  right  and  fitting  that  we  should  take  time  to 
observe  such  occasions;  show  reverence  and  respect  where  each 
are  due,  and  strengthen  ourselves  for  our  own  struggle*  by  reflect- 
ing upon  the  courage,  fortitude,  and  achievements  of  these  men 
and  women  of  long  ago. 

It  is  especially  well  for  us  In  these  hectic  days  to  take  time  to 
stop  and  think  what  sacrifices  each  and  every  one  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  make  In  order  to  preserve  our  priceless  liberties,  defend 
the  principles  In  which  we  believe,  or  to  establish  a  state. 

So  celebrations  of  centenaries  and  tercentenaries  recall  old  dayt 
and  times  snd  renew  in  us  a  reallaatlon  of  the  benefits,  because  of 
Um  sacrificial  purchases  made  by  our  forebears  which  we  do  now 
enjoy.  Bo  may  I  pay  my  belated  tribute  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
the  cradle  of  civil  liberty,  and  to  all  those  brave  souls  who  sailed 
into  this  new  world  aboard  the  Ark  and  Dovt  and  made  perms- 
nsnt  the  prtnclplss  for  which  they  were  ready  to  die  in  order 
t<)  preserve  and  to  pass  them  on  to  their  posterity. 

Since  we  have  been  down  here,  and  in  the  last  few  years,  being 
historically  minded,  we  have  vuited  Jamestown,  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  Plymouth  Colony  Last  year  I  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dontlal  party  which  attended  the  Virginia  Dare  pageant  in  North 
Carolina. 

Now  I  know  It  U  a  far  cry  to  the  days  of  Roger  Williams  and 
the  Plymouth  Colony  and  Jamestown  and  Virginia  Dare  and  Lord 
Baltimore.  But  the  fundamentals  have  not  changed.  Pads  and 
fancies  have  danced  their  Utile  day  on  the  utage,  and  made  their 
•*ijL'"*°  oblivion,  or  are  well  on  the  way     But  realities  remain. 

The  early  settlers  of  America  bequeathed  to  their  dsseendants 
errtaln  institutions,  etistoms,  manners,  and  opinions  which  are 
esaenllal  to.  snd  have  contributed  most  successfully  to  the  per- 
manency of  our  democratic  form  of  government.  If  I  may  be  p«r- 
mltted  to  say  it,  they  fought  for,  talked  about,  and  wrote  about 
triose  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  are  the  foun- 
dntions  of.  and  were  the  nUrtlng  point  of,  all  free  instltuUons.  as 
wiMi  as  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  those  who  foUowed 
lUeni.  Especially  to  you  VermonterB  present  may  I  say  that  your 
forbeara,  m  well  as  those  of  many  oUiers  present,  were  not  indulg- 
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tnfir  tn  oratorical  expressions  when  they  insisted  on  inaertlng   tn 
thetr  bill  of  rights  the  statement  that— 

"A  frequent  recurrence  to  fiindamental  principles  and  a  firm 
adherence  to  Justice,  moderation,  temperance,  industry,  and  fru- 
gality are  absolutely  necessary  to  {veserve  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  keep  government  free." 

They  meant  exactly  what  they  said,  and  they  said  exactly  what 
they  meant. 

As  John  J.  Ingalls  once  said,  "Those  who  signed  their  names  to 
the  compact  of  government  In  the  dingy  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
released  social  and  political  Ideas  of  Inconceivable  energy,  sell- 
government,  liberty  of  conscience,  universal  edvicatlon.  The  same 
spirit  that  penned  that  charter  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution,  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation, 
guided  the  pen  of  Lincoln,  unsheathed  the  sword  of  Grant,  trained 
the  guns  of  Dewey  at  Manila,  and  created  the  splendor  and  opu- 
lence and  power  of  the  civiltaaUoo  of  the  century.  •  •  •  They 
resolved  to  build  a  state  In  which  all  men  should  be  poUtlcally 
equal;  for  the  divine  right  of  kings  they  substituted  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people.  In  the  place  of  prerogative  and  privilege 
for  the  few.  they  put  equal  opportunity  for  all.  They  determined 
to  secure  the  universal  diffusion  oS  social  and  political  rights  among 
all  citizens  accompanied  by  sufllcient  guarantiee  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights,  the  lacurlty  d  property,  the  preeorvatlon  of  liberty. 
They  projected  that  the  means  of  education  shotild  be  coextenave 
with  the  deeire  to  know,  and  that  the  condition  of  happiness 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  capacity  to  enjoy." 

Speaking  about  my  own  State,  it  seems  to  me  a  vmlque  circum- 
stance that  Vermont  was  not  one  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  nor 
one  0t  the  Orlgtaal  Thirteen  "tree  and  independent  State*,"  whk^ 
they  declared  themselves  to  be.  It  had  no  Delegate  in  the  Oon- 
tlnental  Congress.  It  gave  no  Btgaer  to  tiw  Dedaratioc  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  had  no  part  in  the  organization  of  the  United  StsUes 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled  under  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, nor  m  the  final  establishment  of  a  geamine  republic  under 
the  Constitution.  It  was  partly  a  grotmd  of  contention  between 
two  covetous  States  and  partly  an  independent  and,  thxis,  tech- 
nically alien  Commonwealth.  And  when  in  the  fullneas  of  time  it 
entered  the  Federal  Union  It  did  so.  not  as  a  Territory  erected 
into  statehood  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Ooogresa  but,  rather, 
as  a  foreign  country  annexed  by  mutual  treaty. 

As  a  State  Vermont  was  the  first  to  be  added  to  the  Original 
Thirteen,  and  it  was  for  its  representation  that  the  flrst  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  national  ensign  by  the  placing  of  anothv 
star  in  the  canton  and  another  stripe  in  the  flelo.  Since  then  it 
has  contributed  to  the  public  life  of  America  an  exceptloiially  large 
number  of  men  of  commanding  rank,  several  of  whom  were 
protagonists  In  epochal  achievements,  and  It  has  been  consistently 
instinct  with  a  spirit  of  aggressive  loyalty  and  unfaltering  devotion 
to  the  Union  not  exceeded  by  that  off  any  other  State,  old  or  young, 
great   or  smsll. 

It  is  interesting  in  passing  to  observe  how  fallible  are  the  Judg- 
ments that  any  generation  places  upon  Its  contemporary  men  and 
events.  This  is  irathing  new.  A  prophet  has  always  been  "not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country."  How  little  the  world  took 
note  of  that  little  ship  which  was  slowly  plowing  its  way  west- 
ward across  the  drear  and  dark  Atlantic,  driven  by  winter  blasts 
not  half  so  relentless  as  the  persecution  which  the  Pilgrim  pas- 
sengers were  fieeing  from.  What  prophetic  soul  thought  to  name 
the  little  boat  the  Mayflower,  unconsciously  vtsionlng  the  fact  that 
the  long  winter  of  political  tyranny  was  about  to  break  and  the 
springtime  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  about  to  dawn  for  the 
human  race.  How  little  did  James  I,  as  he  then  thought  to  strangle 
the  liberties  of  the  English  people,  or  RlcheUeu.  as  he  then  soiight 
to  buUd  up  kingly  despotism,  appreciate  tike  fact  that  rrren  then 
a  little  group  of  carders,  weavers,  and  fanners  of  England  were 
founding  a  colony  in  an  unbroken  wilderness  from  whose  loins 
would  spring  a  strong  people  and  a  mighty  republic  to  dominate 
the  world. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  in  theae  days  of  nenroiu  itreas  and  strain 
and  business  turmoil,  societies  and  oEganliatlons  such  as  this, 
with  relatives  and  kindred,  and  principles  and  alms  such  a«  youra. 
cannot  emphasice  too  strongly  or  too  often  the  fundamental  truths. 
Honoring  the  past,  we  cannot  live  In  It,  but  must  set  ottf  faces 
toward  the  future  in  an  honest  endeavor,  so  far  as  in  us  llaa,  wlsaly 
and  loyally  to  help  save  theae  United  States  of  ours  lU  proper 
place  In  the  sun  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  hand  down  to  posterity  as  our  chltf  bequest  a  couzUiT  that 
Is  the  better  for  our  having  lived  In  It. 

But  I  must  be  honest,  whether  X  like  It  or  not  And.  If  you  must 
know  it,  history  Is  a  sideline  with  me — my  hobby  Just  now  Is  baoks. 
And  it  is  about  books  and  conceming  books  that  I  wish  to  talk 
to  you  for  a  few  minutes. 


U  I  remember  corractly.  It  was  Annette  Wynne  who  said: 

"A  llttls  gate  my  book  can  be. 
That  issds  to  fislds  of  mlcstrtlsy: 
And  though  you  think  I  sit  at  boms. 
Afar  In  foreign  fields  I  roam." 

How  trus  that  is.  As  somsons  has  said:  "Bow  soddsoly  and 
safety  a  book  transposes  vou  to  foreign  llsldB  and  strangs  and 
distant  plaesa.  Tou  have  hardly  turned  a  doasn  pages  bsfcrs  you 
find  yoursslf  listening  perhaps  to  strains  of  weird  music  In 

city  of  ancient  India  or  hunting  with  the  Eskimos  over  snow 


In  the  froaen  north.  Tou  may  be  driving  oaravmns  at  camals 
loaded  with  treasures  across  bumii^  deserts;  attending  a  cherry- 
blossom  festival  In  Japan;  or  hurrying  with  a  crowd  of  men. 
women,  and  children  to  see  a  puppet  show  on  a  street  comer  of 
far-away  Peiplng.  Tou  find  yourself  carried  back  to  the  days 
before  the  telephone,  or  modern  transportation  on  land  and  sea 
and  in  the  air.  and  help  the  Pllgrtms  celebrate  their  first  Thanks- 
giving festival,  or  are  transported  far.  far  into  the  future  along 
paths  which  only  the  most  Imaginative  dare  undertake  to  tread, 
and  by  trails  which  only  the  most  adventurous  have  the  courage 
to  dare  to  travel,  reaching  heights  to  which  no  one  has  hereto- 
fore attained,  and  in  dreams  are  looking  toward  horiaons  too 
distant  to  be  visible,  beyond  which  in  certainty  we  feel  we  shaU 
find  the  pot  of  gold." 

"Happy,  then,  is  he,"  said  Rufus  Choate.  "who  has  laid  \ip  In 
youth,  and  held  fast  in  all  fortune,  a  genuine  and  passionate  love 
of  reading.  True  beim  of  hurt  minds;  of  surer  aiKl  more  healthful 
charm  than  'p<'PP7  <^  maixlragara.  or  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the 
world.'  by  that  single  taste — by  that  single  caparlty.  be  may  bt/und 
in  a  moment  into  the  still  region  of  delightful  studies  and  be  at 
rest.  He  recalls  the  annoyance  that  pursuee  him;  rafleots  that  be 
has  done  all  that  might  become  a  man  to  avoid  or  besir  it;  he  in- 
dulges in  <me  good.  long,  human  sigh,  picks  up  the  volume  where 
the  mark  kept  his  place,  and  m  about  the  same  time  that  it  takes 
the  Mahometan  in  the  Spectator  to  put  his  head  in  the  bucket  ot 
water  and  raise  It  out,  be  flnda  hloiaeU  cxptarlng  the  arrow-marked 
ruins  of  Nineveh  with  Layard;  or  worshipping  at  the  sprlngtoiead 
of  the  stupendous  Mimoun  wtth  Oiark  and  Lewis:  or  watotatnff 
with  Oolumbus  tor  the  sublime  mcsofsnt  at  the  rtstog  of  the  cur- 
tain from  before  the  great  myMery  of  the  aea;  or  kjoklng  reveren- 
tlally  on  while  Soeratee — the  discourse  on  immortaUty  ended — re- 
foses  ttM  offer  of  escape,  and  tsOtee  tn  his  hand  the  potson,  to  die  In 
obedience  to  the  unrighteous  sentsnoe  of  the  law:  or.  pertmps.  tt  Is 
tn  the  eontemptatlon  of  some  vast  spectaoto  or  pJMinwenon  of 
nature  that  he  has  found  his  qulek  psace — Oie  renewad  ciploratkm 
of  one  of  hsr  great  laws — or  some  gilmpse  opened  by  the  psneU  at 
Bt.  Pierre,  or  Humboldt,  or  Cbateatibnand.  or  WUson.  at  the 
'bleseedneas  and  ^ory  of  her  own  deep,  calm,  and  mighty  exist- 
enoe.' 

He  opens  his  book,  and  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eya  be  Is  hnklnc 
Into  the  full  "ort>  of  lEoBMric  or  MUtooic  song."  or  be  stands  tn  the 
crowd — breathless,  yet  swayed  as  the  forents  or  the  ssa  by  winds- 
hearing  and  to  Judge  the  Pleadings  of  the  Ctamn.  or  the  ptaltosophf 
which  soothed  Cicero  or  Boethus  la  ttieir  aflUctiona.  in  eoctle,  prtaoo, 
and  the  contemplation  of  death,  tmmXbmAg^mt  his  petty  oarss  UfeS 
the  sweet  south  wtnd;  or  Pope  and  Horaoe  laugh  htm  mto  good 
humor  or  he  walks  wtth  Aeneas  and  the  sibyl  m  the  mild  Ug^  Ot 
the  world  of  the  laureled  dead. 

In  retrospection  vra  undertake  to  make  a  mental  ooatputation  of 
the  books  we  have  read.  How  small  the  list  of  thoee  which  ws 
can  recall,  either  by  the  title  or  i.ame  of  the  author.  Ocrtain  it  Is 
that  of  the  making  of  books  there  has  been  no  end.  and  the  reading 
of  books  ts  today  too  much  of  a  dlverstoc  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
make  out  a  list  of  the  books  from  or  by  the  reading  of  which  yon 
cculd  honestly  say  you  had  been  distinctly  benefltedT  Tou  will  bs 
surprised,  if  you  undertake  the  task,  at  the  small  number  which 
will  appear  on  your  list. 

As  a  lavryer,  and  In  preparation  for  that  profeaslon,  of  necessity 
I  had  to  read,  and  read,  and  study,  and  read.  There  was  s  time 
that  I  thought,  having  completed  Blaekstone.  Chltty.  and  Kent 
and  Pomeroy,  that  if  I  had  my  own  way  I  never  again  would  spend 
the  necessary  time  to  undertake  to  asslmllnte  the  oontenu  of  those 
or  similar  types  of  books.  But,  to  lis  p«/tectly  honest  wtth  you. 
the  reading  and  the  study  of  such  a  class  of  literature  spoiled  ms 
so  far  as  real  enjoyment  is  oonoerned  to  be  found  or  obtained  la 
or  from  the  reading  of  fiction. 

I  found  myself  buying  hlMorioal  novels,  bat  always  a  critical 
reader,  too  ready  and  too  willing  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the 
motives  ascribed  to  the  charaetcn.  and  always  checking  the  his- 
torical accuracy  and  the  geography  and  mmtaiy  maneurars  Cross  * 
strategic  standpoint. 

I  have  read  practleally  all  of  the  eo-called  histcrlcal  noeela.  hut 
to  save  my  eoui  the  only  ones  I  can  remember  are  the  Orsen  Moun- 
tain Boys,  the  Rangers,  and  Winston  Churchill's  series.  Of  oourse, 
I  should  include  Uncle  Tom's  OaMn  and  i.  rsntmore  Ooopsr% 
works. 

I  am  honest  when  T  say  I  think  Z  bsve  learned  more  about  the 
history  of  my  own  oountry  and  other  lands  from  the  reading  of 
historical  novels  than  I  ever  did  from  the  testbooks  which  I  was 
compelled  to  use  and  study  in  college  in  attempting  to  aequtre  theg 
culture,  wbstever  It  is.  ind  whieh  ts  so  much  talked  about. 

I  have  always  been  interested  to  read  triTet  books.  By  constant 
rereading  of  that  type  of  books  I  have  acquired  a  generel  fund  of 
information  regarfiliig  the  several  countries  I  have  Thrtted,  which 
makes  It  possible  for  me  to  know  as  I  listen,  whether  or  not  state- 
ments made  are  or  arc  not  to  be  rilled  upon,  which  Is  some  satis- 
faction, and  is  worth  while. 

Boom  years  ego  a  good  friend  of  mine  said  to  me:  "Do  you  read 
biography?"  and  X  said.  "Ho;  my  Idea  of  btography  !•  that  tt  Is 
about  as  dry  as  ths  dust  of  the  Pharaohs."  Be  handed  me  his  set 
at  Beverldge  on  the  life  of  John  Msrshsll,  which  I  read  ftnmoonr 
to  oover  with  the  most  Lntenss  Interest,  and  tbsre  has  foDowed  ft 
oontlmiatlon  of  the  intsreet  la  aU  weU-wrltten  blosraphtee  of  thoM 
men  who  have  ooatrlbuted  to  the  world,  making  life  worth  whUi 
for  us  aU. 
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Bari«wY)ffrt  I  hftvv  r—4.  but  tm  kinablt  to  idtntlfy  the  Mt«ui< 
mtn  which  U  In  »ff*rt  that  th«r«  li  no  harotc  pcwm  in  th«  world 
but  tit  at  bottom  a  biofnphy,  th«  1  ff  of  •  man.  and  It  miif  alio 
bt  u  d  that  ih«r*  la  no  Itia  of  •  mi  n  faithfulljr  r««ord«d  but  la  a 
haroir  po«m.  rhrmad  or  un/hjrmH-  Mlatory  la  tha  eaaenea  of 
innuftarabla  btofrtphlaa. 

WiJt  It  not  Osflyla  who  aald,  "Thb  hlatory  of  tht  world  Ui  but 
tha  b  nmpbjr  of  jr*«t  man'T  "Thap  la  properly  no  blatory;  only 
biocrnpny.    MUd  linaraon 

If  I  wtra  to  elaaatfy  my  Intanwl  anid  tnJoTmant.  I  would  aay  that 
both  ira  found  ir  'ha  rasdinff  of  htitorleftl.  noffraphieai.  and  bio- 
graphical booka  Tou  |ti  tha  atory  of  what  tranapirad  and  your 
fntarttt  u  aro*JMd  aa  to  tha  eountry  la  whleh  it  bappanad  and  you 
want  to  know  what  tha  particular  nan  manttonad  had  to  do  with 
rm^\  to  all  thaaa  Chlofs,  and  in  yoir  blatortoal,  laofraphieal.  and 
biMTiphloal  raadlDC  you  fat  a  prwttv  pood  ptetura  «  tha  wbola  itory 


"Hm  word  "milttira*'  la  ovorwerkM. 


poawrtaMm  at  tha  praaant  ttna  than  aav  oihar  alamant  involvad  in 
tha  aitainmant  of  ao-oallad  eultura  Aad  tbatr  tnfluanoa  on  tha 
wt,<ld  la  iraatar  than  tvar  bafera 

I  think  It  WM  WUlluB  Biary  ChinalBf  who  aald;  "Intatlactual 
mitui-a  eonatala,  not  ehtafly,  m  manj  ara  apt  to  think,  in  aoctunu- 
latin«  informatloB,  thoufto  thla  la  la  iportAnt.  but  in  building  up  a 
forea  of  thought  whleh  may  ba  tun  ad  at  will  on  any  aubjaota  on 
whioH  wa  ara  oallad  to  paaa  JtidgmM  t.  Thla  foroa  la  mantfaat»d  in 
tha  nmeoBtratlMi  of  tha  kttantkm.  i  n  Mmirata.  panatratuig  abaar- 
vauoii.  In  raduelng  eemplas  aubjaeti  to  thalr  alitmantt.  In  dinng 
baiwith  tha  affaat  to  tha  oatiaa.  In  ditaoUng  tha  mora  aubtla  differ- 
aneaa  and  raaanMaaaaa  of  tlUaga,  In  raadtng  tha  tutura  in  tha  praa- 
ant. ind  aapaoially  m  rtaiag  from  paitlauter  faeta  to  ganaral  laain  or 
univ«rMl  tnitha.  Thla  laat  asartios  at  tha  lataUaet.  lu  riaing  to 
broad  viawa  aad  graat  prtnelptaa,  conatltutaa  what  la  callad  tha 
phllotophlaal  mtstd  and  la  aapaeUUly  vorthv  of  e\Ut\ira." 

Tb  maka  thla  maana  of  eultwa  afl  wtual  a  man  muat  aalact  good 
boeki.  auoh  aa  hava  baan  wrtttan  by  rlght-mlndad  and  atrong- 
BBiDdid  man.  raal  thlakara.  who  laitaad  of  dUuUng  by  rapatiUon 
what  othara  aay,  hava  aooaathlng  to  i  ay  for  thamaalvaa.  and  writa  to 
gtva  rallaf  to  full,  aamaat  aoula;  aad  thoaa  worka  muat  x>at  ba 
akimrnad  ovar  for  amuaaoiant,  but  riad  with  fUad  attantkm  »ud  a 
ravartntial  lova  of  truth. 

Th«  graat  law  of  eultura  U  aa  Otrl  yla  haa  ae  wall  aald :  "Lat  aaeb 
baoenta  all  that  ha  waa  eraatad  eap  kbla  of  balng:  axpand.  If  ooa- 
■tbla  to  hia  fuU  growth,  raaiattag  a  1  impadlnanu.  oaating  ad  All 
foratgn.  aapaoially  all  nosloua  adUialona,  and  ahow  himaaif  at 
laagtli  in  hia  own  ahapa  and  atattira   ba  thaaa  what  thay  may  " 

Nothing  ean  aupply  tha  plaaa  of  booka.  Thay  ara  chaariag  or 
aoothng  oompanlona  in  aollttida,  Uiiaaa.  aAletlon.  Tha  waalth  uf 
both  contlnanu  would  not  oompaniata  for  tha  good  they  impart. 
One  of  tha  vary  tntaraatlng  faatuni  of  our  ttmaa  la  tha  muUipll- 
eatioti  of  booka.  and  thair  dlatrtbullon  through  all  oond.tiona  of 
aoelaty.  At  a  anall  axpanaa  a  man  <  nn  now  poaaaaa  bimaalf  at  iha 
moot  praeloua  traaauraa  of  Ingllah  U<  eratura.  Booka.  onoa  oonflnad 
to  a  ^iw  by  thalr  eoatliniaa.  ara  no<v  aoeaaalbla  to  tha  multitude; 
and  In  thla  way  a  ehanga  of  habita  la  going  on  In  aoclety,  highly 
favoribia  to  tha  eultura  of  tha  piopla.  Tha  dlffualon  of  thoaa 
allant  taaehara.  booka.  through  tha  wnola  eommunlty.  la  to  work 
graatcr  cflacta  than  artlllary.  machlmry.  and  laglalatlon.  lu  paaea- 
fui  agency  la  to  auparaada  atomy  ra  rolutkma.  Tha  culture,  which 
tt  la  to  apraad.  whilat  an  unapaiikaila  good  to  tha  individual,  la 
alao  uj  baooma  the  atahUlty  of  natloi  la. 

But  what  about  poetrr.  aa  atieh.  lo  you  aak?  Wall,  I  am  old- 
faahloaad.  and  willing  to  admit  It;  in  fact.  I  am  proud  of  it  It 
la  not  a  dlffleult  thing  fw  ma  to  tal  you  that  I  Ilka  long  poetical 
Ilnea.  All  you  wo\ild  hate  to  do  tc  know  what  I  Ilka  la  to  look 
at  the  booka  on  tha  table  at  tha  hiad  of  my  bed.  ThU  may  be 
a  confaaalon.  and  I  may  not  belong  to  the  literati.  Anyway.  th« 
poetical  worka  you  would  And  on  tha  t  table  at  the  head  of  my  bed 
in  Northllakl.  or  bare  In  Waahlngtm  .  are  thaae:  Wbittler'a  poems. 
XiODgfeUow^  poema,  Tumyaon'a  poena,  a  copy  of  Shakaapeara.  the 
laat  number  cf  Orlftwlad. 

After  a  day^  work  Z  pick  up  any  one  of  them  that  happccu  to 
aoet  and  aatlify  the  poetlo  mood  Ln  which  Z  happen  to  be  at 
that  particular  moBMnS.  Z  have  found  aome  wonderful  poema  in 
Zlrl/twlnd,  aceording  to  my  Idea  of  ahat  poetry  ought  to  be,  and 
I  like  the  homellneaa  and  perfect  ui  ideratanding  of  the  New  X&g- 
landar  aa  found  In  Longfellow  and  ^  liittler. 

I  ahould  aay  read  ftneiauu  aome.  The  eaaay  on  Compenaatlon 
alwaya  Intrigued  me.  Whan  I  wani  to  cry  Z  read  David  Htrum. 
When  Z  want  to  waate  my  thna  Z  re  id  Bd^  Wallace.  Oppenhelm. 
or  natehar  detective  atorlea. 

When  Z  want  to  find  wit.  humoi ,  pathoa.  and  tragedy.  Z  pick 
up  my  Hhakaapaare.  who  knew  be  ter  than  any  man  who  haa 
aver  preeadad.  or  better  than  any  nu  n  who  haa  followed  him.  that 
tt  la  not  ■'**"*t**  to  aay  fine  thinga-  -great  thinp,  dramatic  things 
mtiat  be  done. 

"Be  that  worka  and  doea  aone  pwm.  not  he  that  merely  says 
one.  la  worthy  of  tha  name  *poet,' "  a  Ud  Ca^^yle. 

Zt  goea  without  aaytng.  although  tt  haa  been  wen  said,  that 
ahakaapaara  waa  the  neataat  genlua  1 1  our  world.  He  left  to  us  the 
nchaat  lagiacjr  of  all  the  dead — ^the  ti  eaaurea  of  the  rareat  aoul  that 
ever  lived  and  loved  and  wrou^t  cf  words  the  statuee.  pictures. 
rohea.  and  ttsoa  at  thought.  Re  aeated  charactov  that  seemed 
to  act  tn  aoeortfaaca  with  their  ovn  naturea  and  independently 
of  ^^w«  OOfa  thmg  whldi  alwmya  Impraaaed  me  with  respect  to 
la  ftKmd  m  the  fact  that,  tn  my  Judgment,  when 
ratiulred,  ha  ahowed  he  caed  nothing  for  the  authority 


Booka  are  aaalar  of 


and 


of  man  or  of  •chooU  ihnwinn  ihnt  he  knrw  that  Nature  cares 
iirither  for  nmllrii  nor  iitut  nor  Ufn  nor  death,  and  that  the  aua 
•hlnea  tm  ifladly  on  cniTl:)*  aa  on  rriidlc* 

1  recall  that  Robrrt  InRfrsoll  onr«»  bhUI  that  Shakaapeara  waa 
tht)  firrateat  of  philoaophera  Hr  knrw  thit  condltlona  of  succeaa, 
of  happlnea*.  the  ti<lationa  thut  mcti  Nvintain  to  rarh  other,  and  tha 
dullea  of  all  Hb  km-w  thr  tldm  and  currrnta  of  the  hanrt.  the 
<'lltTM  and  cavi<rnii  of  tho  bruin  Ho  knew  the  wcakneas  of  the  will, 
tho  •ophiBiry  of    'ealre,  and  that — 

"  'Pl«"aiurr  and   rrven^e 
llavr  rnrn  inure  drnf  than  nddi^ra  to  the  voica 
Of  *ny  iruf  diHUion 
'Ha  knew  that  the  aoul  Uvea  In  an  Invlalbls  world,  that  flaah  !• 
but  a  nuiak.  and  that  - 
"  Tt'^re'i   no  art 
Tu  And  thf  mind  •  conatr^irllon  In  the  face' 
"Ha  know  that  c<JuriiKe  thuuld  he  the  aervnnt  of  judgment,  and 
ihut-- 

"  "When  \a!or  prr-ya  on  rmaon 
It  eata  thf  awi.rd   It  f^Khta   with' 

"K«  knew  that  man  la  never  maater  of  the  event,  that  ha  Is  to 
anine  eitent  the  aport  or  prry  of  the  blind  forces  of  tha  world,  and 
thul— 

"  In  the  reproof  nf  chanof 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men.'  * 

Peclinr  that  the  pnat  la  unchnnKenble.  and  that  that  which  mutt 
happen  la  aa  ntuch  beyond  control  aa  though  It  had  happened,  ba 
aaya- 

"Let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewall'd  their  way  ' 

l5>'<Akespeare  was  [freat  enough  to  know  that  every  human  \>elng 
pri'ters  happiness  to  mlavry,  and  that  crlmea  are  but  mistakes. 
i.,ooktng  in  pity  upon  the  humnn  race,  upon  the  pain  and  poverty, 
thn  crlmra  and  crueltlea.  the  limping  travoleri  on  the  thorny  patha, 
ha  waa  great  and  g(x>d  enough  to  aay   - 

"There  la  no  darkncM  but  Ignornnra" 
In  all  the  phll')aophiea  iherf  i«  no  greater  Una 
It  haa  been  well  anid  that      All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought, 
gained,  or  been,  is  lying  as  In   magic  preservation  In  the  pagea  at 
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HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NKW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEI'RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  18,  1938 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON     MARTIN    J     KENNEDY,    OP    NBW 
YORK.  FRIDAY,  MAY  13,  1838 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Friday 
evening.  May  13,  I  delivered  the  following  address  over  radio 
station  WINS  from  the  studio  In  New  York  City: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentJrmen.  are  you  out  of  a  job?  Are 
you  afraid  of  losing  the  Job  you  have'  If  you  live  In  the  metro- 
politan area,  you  will  realize  that  these  questions  apply  to  you. 
and  for  that  reason  I  a«k  your  Indulgence  to  discuss  a  matter  which 
alTecta  each  and  every  one  of  us — the  wage  and  hour  bill. 

In  speaking  to  you  tonight,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  very  outset  that  I  am 
going  to  discuss  this  problem  with  you  aa  one  citizen  to  another. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  simply  and  plainly  as  a  friend  making  every 
effort  to  clarify  the  Issue. 

I  am  going  to  attempt  to  answer  your  questions  about  the  wage 
and  hour  bill.  What  la  this  bill  all  about?  What  will  this  blU 
do?     What  la  the  need  of  this  bill? 

We  are  familiar  with  the  relief  problem  and  the  enormoiis  de- 
mands It  has  made  upon  our  Government— Federal.  State,  and  local. 
We  know,  too.  that  unless  the  wages  of  private  Industry  reach  a 
certain  level  and  maintain  themselves  at  that  level,  these  relief 
demands  upon  our  Government  must  continue  and  the  tax  rate 
must  be  raised  accordingly.  In  order  to  correct  this  situation  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  before  It  the  wage  and  hour 
bill  on  Monday,  May  23. 

On  last  Friday  May  8.  a  petition  filed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee  was  promptlv  signed  by  218  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  constituting  a  majority.  As  a  result 
of  the  signing  of  this  petition  the  bill  will  become  the  preferred 
order  of  business  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  on  Mondav. 
May  33.  ^ 
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The  wage  and  hour  bill  tfTtota  only  Indtiatrlee  operating  in 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  The  purpoaa  of  this  bill  la  to 
regulate  tha  maximum  hours  of  employment  and  to  aet  up  a  mlnl« 
mum-wage  achedule  for  cmployeea  In  Industry  affeoilng  intentate 
commerce. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  muat  safeguard  Interatate  eommeroe 
and  inilat  upon  tha  abolition  of  unfair  oompetltlon,  which  la  often 
due  to  tha  employment  of  child  labor, 

Tha  wage  and  hour  bill  haa  the  andoraemant  of  Mr.  William 
Oreen,  of  tha  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Mr,  John  L.  LawU,  of 
tha  Committee  for  Industrial  Organicstion;  and  tht  organisations 
which  thay  repraaent. 

In  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  the  term  "employer"  Inoludaa  any 
peraon  acting  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Intereat  of  an  "em- 
ployer" in  relation  to  ao  "employee."  An  employee  means  any 
individual  employed  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  Wf.rk  by  an 
employer, 

Let  us  uks  the  case  of  an  employee  in  a  factory  or  a  mill 
and  see  how  ha  U  going  to  be  atfeoted  by  this  legUlatlon.  John 
Doe.  an  employee,  muat  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  not  Itaa  than  2S 
cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year.  Hach  succeeding  year  the  rate 
of  his  pay  will  be  increased  6  cents  an  hour  till  It  reaches  the 
sum  of  40  cenU.  At  the  end  of  the  B  years,  his  mlnlmiui-wage 
rata  as  an  employes  will  be  40  cents  an  hour. 

Let  ua  now  conalder  the  maximum*hour  regulation.  For  the 
Arat  year,  no  employer  shall  employ  his  workers  longer  than  44 
hours  a  week.  The  second  year,  the  employer  will  reduce  the 
houra  ao  that  an  employee  will  not  have  to  work  any  longer  than 
43  houra  a  week.  Third  year,  the  employer  will  reduce  the  hours 
so  that  an  employee  will  not  have  to  work  longer  than  40  hours 
a  week.  At  the  end  of  3  years,  the  minimum  wage  will  be  116 
a  week  and  the  employee  will  only  have  to  work  40  hotirs  a 
week.  Persons  engaged  in  agrlciUture,  fishing,  seafaring  men,  and 
apprentices  are  exempt  from  these  regulations  aa  is  anyone  who 
acta  m  a  purely  local  retailing  capacity  within  a  Stats  whether 
aa  an  executive  or  aa  an  outside  aaleaman. 

Thera  is  great  need  for  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  Interstate 
commerce  la  harmed  bv  the  competition  of  manufaottirlng  under 
various  labor  standarda.  Many  Statea  have  aubatandard  labor 
conditions  and.  hence,  can  compete  with  unfair  advantage  over 
other  Statea,  Since  the  BUtea  have  not  the  power  to  stop  the 
shlpnrtent  of  Interstate  goods,  the  employees  and  employers  in 
a  Bute  like  New  York,  having  a  high  standard  of  labor  laws, 
muat  suffer.  Congreas  can  remedy  thla  appalling  situation  by 
the  passage  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  Tills  biU  will  pohlblt 
tha  ahlpment  In  Interstate  commerce  of  gooda  produced  under 
substandard  labor  conditioiu  and  wUl  protect  the  employer  who 
is  paying  hia  employeea  a  reasonable  wage. 

I  know  that  a  25-  to  40-cent  mlnlmmn  is  not  an  adeqtiate  pay 
for  a  man.  This  noinlmum,  especially  for  tu  In  the  North,  is 
low  and  inadequate  but  It  Is  at  least  a  beginning.  It  would, 
nevertheless,  guarantee  a  bare  subsistenoe  wage  for  many  thou- 
aanda  of  workera  who  are  unable  to  protect  themaelvea  by  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  would  place  a  good  volume  of  p\irchaaing 
power  back  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  when  that  wo\il(r  be 
done  we  would  have  taken  the  first  and  moat  Important  atep 
toward  setting  our  economic  houae  in  order,  Leet  any  of  us 
is  Inclined  to  scoff  at  thu  propoaal,  let  ua  remember  that  even 
the  starting  minimum  wage  of  $11  a  week  is  higher  than  the  10 
or  18  which  Is  the  weekly  wage  of  many  workera  in  factories  and 
mills  in  some  porta  of  our  country. 

We  in  Congress,  who  are  in  favor  of  thla  bill,  are  not  alone  in 
our  fight.  The  heart  of  this  bill  la  aomething  that  la  ingrained  in 
the  moral  law  and  la  dictated  by  nature  and  reaaon.  The  Holy 
Father,  Pope  Plua  XI,  in  his  encyclical  said,  "The  wage  paid  to 
the  workingman  must  be  sufBcient  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
his  family."  Again  the  Holy  Father  says,  "The  state  mxut  take 
every  measure  necessary  to  supply  employment,  particularly  for 
ISie  heads  of  families  and  for  the  young." 

Chief  Justice  Hughes,  in  rendering  the  opinion  on  the  Waahlng- 
ton  Minimum  Wage  Act.  stated:  "The  exploitation  of  a  eloas  of 
workers  is  not  only  detrimental  to  their  health  and  well-being  but 
casts  a  direct  burden  for  their  support  upon  the  community.  What 
these  workers  lose  in  wagea  the  taxpayera  are  called  upon  to  pay. 
The  bare  cost  of  living  must  be  met.  The  conuuunlty  is  not  bound 
to  provide  what  is  in  effect  a  subsidy  for  unconscionable  employers." 

From  these  quotations  you  have  a  clear  explanation  of  the  prob- 
lem that  Is  facing  us.  Almost  every  edition  of  our  newspapers 
brings  new  stories  of  wage  cuts  and  lay-offs  in  many  of  oitr  basic 
Industries.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  thla  bill  last  year  has 
not  helped  the  recession,  and  there  ore  many  of  our  citizens  who 
believe  that  this  inaction  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  Inten- 
sified our  trouble.  There  was  a  wave  of  wage  cutting  by  employers 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  sweatshop  areas.  Decent  industry 
today  has  its  back  to  the  wall,  and  the  workingman.  faced  with 
unethical  competition  and  the  mechanizing  of  Industry,  sees  his 
chances  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  keeping  his  self-respect, 
rapidly  slipping  away. 

We,  the  people,  must  put  a  ceiling  on  hours  and  a  floor  under 
wages  in  order  to  lift  the  standard  of  the  vrage  earner  and  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  great  mass  of  our  workers.  Govern- 
ment spending,  which  is  alarming  so  many  of  us.  cannot  be  ended 
until  we  are  able  to  put  people  back  to  work  in  private  industry. 
This  cannot  be  done  with  safety  until  interstate  commerce  is 
cleared  of  that  unfair  employer  who  insists  \ipon  his  men  working 
long  hoiirs  at  miserable  wages. 
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My  active  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  labor  dates  from  my  election 
to  the  Senate  of  ths  State  of  New  York  on  January  7,  1994.  As  a 
New  York  State  senator  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
oentatlves,  I  have  worked  (or  the  panaage  of  practical,  conatruetlve, 
and  progreaalve  labor  legislation.  The  wage  and  hour  bill  shotild 
be  paaaed  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  June.  The  prin- 
olplaa  embodied  In  this  bill  are  basically  American.  In  the  Interest 
of^  both  employee  and  employer,  I,  as  a  Congreasman,  will  do  aU  la 
my  power  to  have  the  wags  and  hour  bill  beconM  a  law, 


Shipment  of  Steel  and  Scrap  Iron  to  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetday.  May  18,  1938 


ARTICLE,  "AMERICA  CAN  HALT  JAPAN,"  BT  PAUL  O.  McMAKUfl 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  mj 
remarkg  In  the  Ricord,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Paul  O.  McManus  In  the  magazine  New  Macaes: 

The  difficulties  ths  Japaness  have  batn  encountering  in  their 
war  against  China  spotlights  what  singularly  fsw  people  seem 
aware  of;  That  the  United  States  Is  In  the  strategic  position 
of  being  able  to  cripple  Japan's  war  machine  by  suddenly  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  scrap  needed  In  steel  production,  llils  may  b« 
tUtistrated  by  citing  figures  for  Japan.  In  1987  she  produced 
roughly  5,800,000  tons  of  steel  In  the  manufacture  of  this  ton- 
nage, over  3,000,000  tons  of  scrap  were  used,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  1.900,00(  tons.  Thus  one-third  of  tha  raw  mate- 
rial used  in  Japans  steel  Industry  tn  1987  was  derived  from 
American  scrsp.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  sudden  stoppage  at 
this  flow'  would  adversely  affect  Japan's  ability  to  produce  steel. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  opinion  of  no  Indtridtial.  The 
figures  cited  are  based  upon  ofltdal  export  statistics  complied 
monthly  by  United  States  Oovernment  oodles.  Ths  paragraph 
as  a  whole  Is  quoted  almost  literally  from  a  recent  speech  ny 
E.  W  Pehrson,  of  the  Metnl  Economics  Division  of  ths  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  before  the  trade  organlMtlon  of  used- 
naaterlal  dealers.  It  constitutes  ths  moat  direct  statement  made, 
since  Japan  Invaded  China,  of  the  vital  role  played  In  Japan's 
war  economy  by  American  indtuitry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Pehrson.  who  used  Japan's  crucial  de- 
pendence upon  American  steel  as  an  argument  against  the 
imposition  of  an  embargo  on  further  shipments  of  sucn  strateglo 
materials  to  Japan.  coniUderably  understated  the  Importance  of 
American  steel  to  that  country.  A  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
unique  Importance  of  American  raw  nuiterlals  la  Japaneee  steel 
and  armament  production  is  provided  by  the  following  facts: 

During  the  last  year  exports  of  American  pig  Iron  to  Japan  hava 
grown  sensationally.  The  Importance  of  pig  iron,  which  is  aa 
alternative  raw  material  to  scrap  in  ameltlng  ateel,  is  that  it  Is 
made  to  exact  specifications  and  Is  of  better  quaUty  than  scrap. 
Most  of  the  scrap  which  Japan  haa  been  buying  in  thla  ootmtry 
Is  derived  from  low  grades  of  ateel  of  the  kind  m«de  many  years 
ago:  It  Is  too  high  in  carbon  content  to  be  reworked  into  steel 
durable  enough  to  withstand  the  punishment  to  which  miUtary 
use  subjects  metals.  Accordingly,  the  400.000-odd  tons  of  h^- 
grade  pig  iron  which  Japan  bought  in  the  United  Statee  laal 
jear — almost  entirely  from  subsidiaries  of  various  Mellon  holding 
companiee — supplement  the  nearly  2.000.000  tons  of  scrap  iroa 
which  she  bought,  in  more  than  a  quantitative  eenae:  They  were 
especially  designed  for  use  in  mUitary  operations.  And.  Illus- 
trating the  difference  between  these  new  gradee  ot  pig  iron  and 
the  older  types  of  metal  available  in  ecrap,  Japan's  1988  purchaaas 
have  thus  far  shown  a  strong  partiality  for  pig  iron.  While  her 
scrap  buying  is  Just  about  keeping  pace  with  laat  year's  record- 
breaking  voliune,  she  has  sharply  Increased  the  rate  at  which  aha 
is  ordering  pig  iron.  And  in  the  firat  8  montha  of  thla  year 
she  has  imported  173.500  ions  of  iron  and  ateel  (excluding  ecrap 
and  machinery) ,  compared  with  88.000  tons  in  the  same  period  in 
1037  which  already  nxarked  a  sharp  riae  over  previoxia  years. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  Japan's  growing  purchaaea  of  Ameri- 
can pig  iron  not  only  increase  her  dependence  upon  American 
steel-making  raw  materials  well  above  the  33-percent  level  speci- 
fied by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  oflicial,  but  that  they  increase  her 
dependence  upon  us  for  precisely  the  high-grade,  armament-typa 
steels  which  Japan  needs  most  desperately. 

It  is  noteworthy,  finally,  that  apart  from  India  (where  native 
pig  iron,  however,  is  too  badly  needed  for  exporta  to  be  verj 
large).  Japan  has  been  able  to  buy  pig  iron  in  any  quantity  on^ 
in  the  United  States.  The  one  other  source  of  supply — Soviet 
Russia — discontinued  shipments  to  her  last  March,  when  the  war- 
provoking  alliance  with  Germany  warned  the  world  what  to  expect 
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undertaken  »a  itn  alternalivv  to  n  pooitlvc  pea<.e  program  through 
oollective  M<urliy  It  in  cloarly  nut  in  the  public  lutereat  for 
further  iuU'n  of  niecl,  und  cdpn  iiiUy  of  Philippine  iron  ore,  to  ba 
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In  thlM  dinnrctlon.  an  intrreKtini,;  precedent  han  already  been  ea> 
tablliiheil  Ui  Aimtriinji  Kiirly  in  1037  Japnn  hud  arranged  to  se- 
cure large  qxjantltlea  of  ore-  eventually,  ahe  hup«'Cl,  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  teas  a  year  from  ihr  AustnUiari  inland  of  Koolan.  At 
great  ooat,  running  into  nix  flgurri  i  in  dollarai  the  Chicago 
pnKinrerinK  nrtn  of  Bra.HftfrtH  wliirh  it  now  building  the  great 
Ooertng  ateel  works  in  Germany  n«  well  as  the  Corby  works  In 
England,  and  which  hn»  Intimntr  Indtintrial  oonnectlona  In  Japan- 
provided  mining  and  ronveytng  equipment  able  to  load  ore  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  1.000  tons  an  hour  Since  then,  however.  Japan'! 
depredations  in  China  have  cau.scd  Australia  to  Increase  her  arms 
ln»dget  And  now  Auatralia  has  given  noticv  that  she  at  least 
acknowledges  the  gravity  of  the  menace  which  has  compelled  her 
to  tax  her  people  for  purposes  of  war  preparations  Over  the  pro- 
teats  of  the  Australian  and  foreign  Interests  concerned  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Japan  s  iron-ore  concession,  the  Fedtral  Government 
Is  forbidding  further  exports  of  Iron  ore  "on  the  ground  that  a 
national  Issue  Is  Involved." 

It  ts  clear  that  this  action  creates  a  precedent  with  which  no 
American  advocate  of  peace  can  quarrel.  But  it  doea  fociis  atten- 
tion upon  the  basic  Issue  which  our  Neutrality  Act  ignores;  and  It 
•hows  why  our  Neutrality  Act  has  so  signally  failed  to  halt  tha 
aggreasloas  of  the  fascist  powers,  and  to  prevent  American  ma- 
terials from  akimg  such  aggressions.  For  our  Neutrality  Act  deals 
with  mtmltiona.  with  guns  and  bullets  and  the  like.  This  Is 
dramatic,  and  doubtless  tta  purpose  was  originally  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican arms  Qmu  from  profiteering  from  war  But  the  tnescapaMa 
fact  Is  that  the  powers  which  have  be«n  making  war  need  no  Amer- 
ican mnnmons.  They  possess  ample  facilities  for  making  their 
own  ammunition  and  ordnance;  tt  Is  the  outraged  defendante — ■ 
China,  Kthlopta.  Spain — which  are  deficient  tn  munitions  plants. 
What  Che  aggraaaors  want  are  the  basic  ingredients  of  munitions 
"Mtlrtng — Bteel.  metals,  machinery — and  these  they  are  able  to  ob- 
tain tn  abundance  from  the  United  States  without  violating  our 
NeutrmUty  Act.  WItneas  Japan's  purchases  of  steel  with  which  to 
make  munitions,  while  over  China's  head  hangs  our  well-meant 
Neutrality  Act  which.  If  it  were  Invoked,  would  pjenalls*  Japan  not 
at  all,  while  it  would  prevent  China  from  buying  the  means  of 
self-defense  bore. 

Accordingly  the  Australian  action  of  Including  basic  natural 
reaouroes.  such  as  Iron  ore.  In  the  list  of  war  materials  sets  a  valu- 
able precedent  for  that  growing  body  of  American  opinion  which 
wo\ild  like  to  see  our  Neutrality  Act  altered  so  that  tt  would  In 
fact  prevent  aggressor  nations  from  using  American  Industry  and 
natural  resources  as  thetr  behlnd-the-Unes  means  of  offense. 

Other  facts  lend  additional  weight  to  the  argument  for  am 
embargo  against  Japan  Japan's  upbuilding  of  her  Navy  for  aggres- 
sive purpoees  is  being  facllltjited  by  the  enormous  quantities  of 
high-grade  American  steels  which  her  arsenals  consume;  for  ex- 
ample. Japan  Is  now  trying  to  buy  2(:»O-3O0  nmi  steel  tubes  in  this 
ocuntry  for  special  shipbuilding  u.-^e  and  tubes  of  the  required  slue 
and  quality  are  not  made  In  Japan  On  the  other  hand,  every  ton 
of  steel  we  sell  Japan  mnUtpltes  the  already  enormous  tax  bill 
which  Is  being  Imposed  upon  the  American  people  to  pay  for  our 
own  arms  program.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  Japan  Is  using 
American  steels  for  commercial  purposes:  over  400  restrlctlonfi  have 
been  Imposed,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  against  the  commer- 
cial uae  of  rteel  Therefore  a  clear-cut  case  exi-sts  for  putting 
an  end  to  a  trade  which  threatens  to  cost  the  American  people 
dearly  in  dollars  and,  If  the  present  trend  is  net  halted,  in  life  as 
wen. 

Nor  can  ft  be  argued  that  Germany  and  England  might  singly 
or  together  provide  Japan  with  the  steel  of  which  such  a  chanpid 
national  policy  on  our  part  would  deprive  her  Both  countries 
are  suffering  from  an  acute  steel  shortage  In  Germany,  even 
arms  projects  must  register  with  the  authorities  and  pass  through 
a  long  waiting  list  before  steel  can  tie  delivered  Only  the  lack 
offorelgn  exchange  prevents  Germany  from  making  as  heavy  pur- 
ehaees  In  the  United  States  as  Japan  Is  making  She  can  as.5lst 
Japan.  In  this  respect,  by  making  available  her  own  ersatz  fur- 
nacea  for  smeittng  ste«l  from  low-^rade  ores  And  even  these  ores, 
as  we  have  seen,  involve  a  new  form  of  Japanese  dependence 
upon  Antertcan  strategic  resources— Philippine  Iron  are.  Britain 
too,  cannot  serve  as  a  source  of  steel,  for  Britain  has  been  vying 
with  Japan  for  first  place  as  a  purchaser  of  the  American  steels 
wnien  her  own  arms  program  requires 

.  J*^^*^*  statement  of  the  American  ofBclal  that  Japan's  arma 
mauBtry  woTild  be  crippled  if  she  were  deprived  of  American  steel 
teactmlly  conservative  The  dependence  of  Japan  upon  every 
ll^.^,f^^.°^  American  steel  and  steel  raw  material,  as  weU  as 
ine  inability  of  any  other  country  to  duplicate  the  service  we  are 
rendering  her  leaves  not  the  shadow  c,f  a  doubt  that  Japan  could 
continue  neither  to  make  war  in  China  nor  to  arm  tn  Manchuria 
ror  future  wars  If  she  could  no  longer  count  upon  American  steel 
to  buttress  her  war-making  plant  And  If  America  alone  could  play 
!^.Sn^  *,r^*  '°  halting  Japanese  aggression,  how  much  mora 
enectlTe  would  an  embargo  imposed  Jointly  by  the  principal  peaoa- 
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Making  powers  be.  If  the  United  States  would  take  the  lead, 
other  governments  might  very  well  be  moved  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy. 

The  most  eloquent  admission  that  the  United  States,  and  prin- 
cipally the  United  States,  la  arming  Japan  has  come  from  T. 
Alkawa,  the  Japanese  auto  and  mining  magnate  who  Is  now  indus- 
trial csar  of  Manchuria.  Alkawa  is  coming  to  America  soon  to 
seak  $300,000,000  in  Industrial  credits  from  American  stael  and 
machinery  companies.  He  has  admitted  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  it  is  only  in  the  United  States  that  Japan  can  hope  to  obtain 
the  large  quantities  of  capital  goods  that  she  needc,  and  that 
already  Japan's  new.  modem  plant  ts  so  completely  oriented  toward 
the  use  of  American  equipment  that  she  has  no  choice  aave  to 
come  here  for  the  rest  of  the  materials  she  needs. 

And.  as  It  Is  with  steel,  so  It  is  with  other  metals,  with  ma- 
chinery and  with  oil.  Fully  80  percent  of  Japan's  oU  imports  last 
year  (and  almost  all  of  her  annual  consumption  Is  Imported)  cams 
from  California.  This  year  shipments  of  California's  crude  oil  are 
thiu  far  three  times  greater  than  In  1037.  And  even  if  Japan 
succeeds  in  obtaining  a  few  million  gallons  of  crude  oil  In  Mexico, 
her  refineries  are  Incapable  of  procemlng  any  great  quantity  of 
oil  into  the  high-grade  fuels  needed  by  her  aircraft  and  fleet. 
Altogether,  therefore,  as  Government  olBelals  are  beginning  to 
admit  and  as  Japanese  ofllclals  have  admitted  for  some  time, 
American  steel  and  other  materials  provide  the  crutch  upon  which 
Japan's  sick  and  war-infested  economy  Is  limping.  And  as  public 
knowledge  spreads  that  America's  own  expensive  armament  pro- 
gram is  the  result  of  that  policy  which  permits  American  industry 
to  arm  Japan — and  because  American  Industry  is  now  being  aslced 
to  provide  the  Japanese  military  machine  with  $300,000,000  worth 
of  credits — insistent  demand  ts  bound  to  arise  that  this  traflic  in 
death  cease.  When  it  ta  stopped,  the  end  of  Japan's  aggression 
will  be  in  Bight.  UntU  it  is  stopped,  the  United  Sutes  wlU  stand 
convicted  before  the  world  of  being  the  supplier  of  the  Japanese 
war  makers. 


Edward  A.  Kenney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprQ  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Edwakd  A.  Kzmar», 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  saying  a  word 
with  reference  to  my  dear  friend,  Edward  A.  Ksnnky,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Por  5  years  I  served  with  him  in  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the  House.  I  found 
him  industrious,  honest,  and  fair.  His  life  was  such  that  his 
family  and  his  friends  will  always  be  glad  and  proud  of  him 
and  remember  him  as  a  sweet-souled,  grand  man. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  when  for  him  the  sun  was  still  high  in 
the  heavens,  with  his  mental  and  his  phjrsical  powers  unim- 
paired, he  passed  suddenly  away  from  this  earth  through  the 
shadows  to  the  sunshine  of  the  life  which  awaited  him  beyond 
the  grave.  He  will  be  missed  in  the  community  where  he 
lived.  He  will  be  missed  as  few  men  are  missed  in  the  great 
State  he  served  here  so  long,  so  faithfully,  and  so  well,  and 
he  will  be  missed  by  those  of  us  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  his  work  here  during  all  the  remaining  years  which 
are  ours  upon  this  earth. 

I  feel  that  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  when  I  say  that  each  of  us  feels  a  great  personal  loss 
in  his  passir^,  and  that  the  memory  of  his  loving  traits,  high 
ideals,  and  patriotism  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  and  help  to 
us  as  we  try  each  day  to  do  our  part  to  carry  on  this  great 
Government  to  which  he  gave  so  much  devoted  service  and 
consecration. 

He  i>assed  to  his  final  reward  where  he  wlU  reap  full 
measure  of  the  many  virtues  which  he  possessed  and  lor  the 
love  which  he  had  for  bia  fellow  man. 


Theodore  A  Peyser 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  senrloa  of  Hon.  TitBoooaa  A. 
PrrsEB,  late  a  Repreaentatlve  from  the  Stata  of  New  Toric 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mj 
remarks,  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  sajrlnf  a  word 
with  reference  to  my  devoted  friend.  Thiodou  A.  Pmn.  of 
New  Vork. 

Mr.  Petsck  not  only  served  his  district  and  his  State,  but 
was  profoimdly  Interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  The 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  creating  a  national  employment  gyitem, 
and  which  bears  his  name  as  coauthor,  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

During  two  of  his  three  terms  in  Congress,  Thxosou 
PsYsn  and  I  were  both  members  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  where  I  found  him  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  capable.  I  shall  miss  always  his  good  humor. 
his  fine  friendship,  and  his  outstanding  character. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  for 
public  service  here  is  the  personal  attachments  we  form,  the 
affection  we  have  one  for  the  other,  and  the  fact  that  in  our 
esteem  and  admiration  there  is  no  party  line  of  separation. 

Although  death  may  come  and  take  away  from  our  midst  a 
colleague  and  fellow  laborer,  blessed  is  the  thought  that  still 
in  our  hearts  there  survives  in  cherished  memory  the  love, 
the  esteem,  the  fellowship,  and  the  admiration  which  our 
fellowship,  our  service,  and  our  work  here  begot  tn  our 
friendships. 

In  the  passing  of  such  a  man  this  body  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  useful  and  honored  Members,  his  district  has  been  de- 
prived of  an  energetic  champion  of  its  people,  and  the  country 
itself  will  be  long  in  finding  a  man  to  match  him  in  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  its  welfare. 


Relief  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  19  (lesrislative  day  of  Wednemiay.  AprU  20}, 

1938 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY   HON.    ALVA   B.   ADAMS.   OP   COLORADO, 

liiAY  19.  193S 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  my  cxA" 
league  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [BSr.  Adams],  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Api«-opria- 
tions  considering  the  pending  relief  bill,  will  deliver  an  address 
on  the  pending  bill  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
I  ask  permission  to  have  his  speech  inserted  in  the  R«»u>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

THB   PENDINO   KH.TIT   BOX 

During  the  early  part  <a  1037  It  was  not  only  the  hofse  but  the 
expectation  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtea  that  our  cotintry 
had  ptassad  definitely  out  of  the  depression. 

There  had  been  a  continued  advance  In  the  prices  of  stocks, 
with   many    o<    them   selling   at   more    than    three    times    thalr 
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depreaslon  price*     Fkna  prtocs  bad 
were    running    near    to    capacity,    and 
number  of  unemployed  bad  been  greatl' ' 
the  W    P    A    relief  roUs  bad  declined 
3.000.000  to  a  IKUe  over  1.400,000,  and 
•ee  this  list  further  reduced.     A 
m  reach     Some  una—tntw  was  in  faci 
entering  another  spaculatlva  parlod  uul 

Then,  with  little  warning,  a  MTcre 
•et  in.  stoc^  fell  In  value,  farm  prices 
ckMed  or  reduosd  operatkma.     The 
rapidly,  and  from  tharM  to  four  millioi 
work   In  a  few  weeks.     The  names  on 
1,400.000  to  a.8OO.0OO.  with  over  a  halt 
qualified  for  W.  P.  A.  railaf  (or  whom 

The  money  provided  by  Congress  at 
rstlsf.  and  which  Um  Rel'jef  AdmlnlstH 
would  be  adcqtiat«   to  meat  all 
entirely  inadeouate   to  OMet   the 
define  tn  our  ftnanctat  history  has  erer 
totis  as  this 

We  may  and  do  arroe  ••  to  the 
cannot  and  do  not  argue  the  necessity 
vision  to  meet  the  needs  of  cm  dtiaeiis 
taken  the  posttkm  that  no  ettiaen  shall 
be  without  food,  ekiCbesi.  or  shatts. 
not  and  will  not  retreat. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  sltxiatlan 
the  President  recommended  to  Ocmgre^i 
making  at  very  large  apfnroprlatloaa  for 
cooatractkm.    Substantially  in  accord 
mandatkm.  there  has  been  Introduced 
priatlng   vast  sums  of   money  for   thea^ 
passed  the  Hoose  of  Repreaentatlves 
JSsnats  Conunlttae  on  Approprlatlona. 

Am  chairman  ca  the  subcommittee  wi 
tags  upon  and  Is  now  oonslderlng  the 
explain  the  principal  features  and 

Secretary  Ickaa.  Secretary  Wallace 
of  the  relief  administration,  and  othen 
appropriation  commlttaas  at  the  House 
given  these  committees  the  benefit  of 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  an 
and  that  tmmertlats  staps  must  be 
naent  of  a  real  erlala. 

l%e  best   figures  obtainable   indicate 
million  men  are  vinemployed  In  the 
tJal   rssumption  at  buMnsss  and 
As  I  have  stated,  there  are  now  2,600 
relief  rolls  and  an  additional  iOO/)00 
agencies  throtighout  the  country  as 
w.  P.  A.  employmaet.     In  certain  great 
eondltlons.  moat  dlstreaslng  conditions 
wtth  which  these  cities  had  hoped  to 
relief  burden  have  been  ezhatuted     Tht 
ous   efforts   to    aid   In  thess   centeis 
deplorable. 

Secretary   of   Agriculture   Wallaoe 
there  Is  strong  reaaon  to  believe  that 
dtxrlng  the  prwsnt  year  in  large 
States,  especially  those  devoted  to  the 
wheat. 

The  pending  bW  prcgwsts  to 
$1,250,000,000.     This  great  sum  is 
but  for  a  period  of  only  7  months 

It  Is  oompinsd  by  Ifr.  »t>yfc^»i^  that 
available  from  past  appropriations.  wUI 
2JMJ0OO  during  the  7  montlM. 
dine  tn  relief  cases  during  the  summer 
clpated  decline,  he  estimates  that  the 
care  for  the  needs  of  the  SOO.OOO 
needy  and  for  whom  rdlsf  has  noi 
dudlni;  some  who  may  be  farced  on 
unemployment  benefits  which  they  ar« 
cost  per  month  to  the  ^deral 
W.  P.  A.  relief  roUa  is  MB.50.     In 
trMuted  by  the  r^&tnl  Oovsmmeat  foi 
trlbuted  from   the  States  and  their 
•ISJO  per  person  per  month,  or  about 
ratlef  casta.     It  must  be  tinderstood 
•••■.  ss  the  cost  per  psrson  on  the  relief 
tlofi  varies  tn  different  States  and 
As  it  is  impossible  to  know  with 
omintry  at  any  future  time,  this  api 
cover  the  period  of  7  months  uaUl 
bled  and  had  tlnae  to  give  oonsideratl^ 
existing. 

A  report  submitted  to  the  ooounittee 
suits  in  inereaflsd  nattcwal  wealth  and 
compllshed  through  Works 
is  gsDsraily  understood. 

Mr.  Harry  L   Hopkitw.  Administrator 
trmtlon.  in  a  recent  radio  talk,  said: 

...      .      .     ttjp  yff    p    ;^    recently   toojt 
aU  the  work  that  had  t>een  completed 
completed   43.000   miles  of   new 


steel  mills  and  factories 

llroads    were    uusy.     The 

reduced.    Th»  number  an 

a  high  point  cf  nepjiy 

It  WHS  earnestly  hoped  to 

budget  seemed  almoet 

felt  lest  the  country  was 

aiwther  boom  era. 

and  economic  decllae 

(^llned.  factories  and  mills 

of  unemployed   rose 

men  were  thrown  out  of 

the  relief  lists  grew  from 

million  men  certified  as 

could  not  be  madie. 

the  preceding  session   for 

tlon  believed  and  stated 

until  Jxily   1.   1838.  prcvfd 

increased   burden.     Ho 

been  as  drastic  or  preclpl- 


nimber 


piavlalon 


of  this  decline,  but  we 

of  making  reasonable  pro- 

The  United  States  has 

without  faxilt  on  his  part, 

ftrcm  this  position  we  mist 

wlileh  confronts  the  country, 
in  a  recent  message  the 
relief  and  for  public-works 
1th  the  President's  reccxn- 
in   Congress  a  bill  appro- 
purposes.     This  bill  has 
has  been  referred  to  the 


ta|ieh  has  been  hokllnj  hear- 

blll.  I  have  been  asked  to 

of  the  bin. 

Mr.  Harry  Hopkins,  head 

have  appeared  before  the 

and  the  Senate  and  hare 

t^ir  Information  and  views. 

confronts  our  country 

to  prevent  lbs  develop- 
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accuiacy 
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hive 


that   from   ten   to   twelve 

United  States,  and  no  substan- 

Induitrlal   activity   Is  apparent. 

names  on  the  W.  P.  A. 

been  certified  by  relief 

and  qualified  to  receive 

ernes,  by  reaaoet  of  local 

1  tave  developed.    The  funds 

:are  for  their  share  of  tbe 

W.  P  A.  has  made  strenu- 

>ut    the    sittiaUon    U    stin 


adrised 


agrleiltural 


our   committee   that 

acute  distress  vrlil  develop 

ma  tn  the  United 

production  of  cotton  and 


apprc  prlated 
ending 


Be  aaUelpatea 


for  use  by  the  W  P  A. 
kted  not  for  a  full  year 
February  1.  1939 
^  his  sum,  with  other  fimds 
take  care  of  an  average  of 
Uelpatea  a  seasonable  de- 
and  fall.     With  this  anti- 
funds  win  be  sufficient   to 
heretofore  certified  as 
avaUabls  and  also  In- 
^ief  by  the  expiration   of 
receiving.    The  average 
for  each  person  on  tbe 
B  to  the  amount  co»- 
work  relief,  there  is  con- 
iTlskms  an   average   of 
4  percent  of  the  W.  P  A. 
these  figures  are  aver- 
and  the  local  oontrlkQ- 


the  relief  needs  of  o«r 

tlon  Is  onty  planned  to 

shall  have  reasnem- 

to  the  conditions  then 


that  far  greater  re- 

^  wsU-belng  have  been  ac- 

Ad  Blnistrattoa  projects  than 

<  f  Works  Prog»ea>s  Adminis- 


a  complete  inventory  of 

an  its  158.000  projects      It 

and   improved   116.000 


re  Mis 


miles.  It  has  built  19  000  new  bridBre,*!.  185  000  culverts,  105  new 
Elrports.  12.000  new  schools  and  othrr  public  buildings.  8.000  parks 
and  playgrounds.  15  000  '^rr.all  darris.  lOOCO  miies  of  water  and 
sewer  lines.  W.  P  A  woricers  have  planted  10.000  trees  and  Im- 
provrd  millions  of  acr*  of  land  in  mamf  jld  ways. 

"Those  are  Just  a  lew  ol  the  accompUshmt-nts  in  the  field  of 
construction      •     •     • 

"Women  en  the  W  P  A  have  produced  85.000.000  garments  for 
men,  women,  and  children  who  hadn  t  enough  clothing.  They 
have  served  138.000.000  hot  9cho<  1  lunches  to  hungry  children  and 
renovated  30.000.000  library  and  school  books. 

"These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  the  Nation  got  because  it 
had  the  courage  to  give  public  works  to  its  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed. These  things  constitute  national  wealth  and  national 
aasets.  Any  private  business  which  builds  Improvements  to  its 
physical  plant  counts  those  improvements  as  assets  and  considers 
itself  richer  because  It  has  them.     •     •     •" 

The  Relief  Act  also  appropriates  to  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
traUon  the  sum  of  •7.5  000.000  for  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. This  appropriation  Is  to  provide  p«u-t/-rlme  work  to  needy 
young  persons  to  enable  them  to  continue  school  or  college  work. 
In  the  past  similar  appropriations  have  enabled  many  thousands  of 
young  persons  to  continue  their  education  who  otherwise  might 
have  added  to  the  unemployment  In  the  cotintry  either  by  being 
unemployed  themselves  or  by  taking  the  places  of  others  who  were 
employed.  The  mailmuna  monthly  cost  per  student  has  been  $15. 
Well-informed  individuals  Insist  that  no  part  of  the  relief  program 
of  the  United  States  has  been  more  beneficial  than  that  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

The  relief  bill  appropriates  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrieulttire  in 
addition  to  balances  already  available  $175,000,000  With  these 
funds,  loans  will  be  made  to  farmers  who  cannot  secure  loans  else- 
where but  who  have  farms  and  equipment  to  enable  them  to  plant, 
c\iltlvate.  and  raise  crops  These  loans  will  be  small,  but  will  be 
the  means  of  giving  to  many  distre.'i.^ed  farmers  the  added  help 
needed  to  enable  them  to  continue  lo  cpcrate  their  farms  and  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  families  TTirse  small  Ican.s  will  be  se- 
cured by  mortgages  Similar  loans,  dtiring  the  past  few  years,  have 
produced  excellent  result.s  In  additirn.  a  very  largp  percentage  of 
these  loans  are  beine;  repaid  as  they  fall  due 

Other  portions  of  this  appropriation  will  be  used  for  the  direct 
relief  of  farmers  whose  situation  is  more  desperate  and  who  are  not 
able  to  furnish  security  for  a  loan  or  to  .-successfully  operate  their 
farms.  These  amount.s  are  subsistence  advances  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life.  Such  advances  are  most  numerous  in  areas 
which  have  suffered  from  drought  and  other  disa.ster.  This  is  the 
only  form  in  which  direct  relief  is  being  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment The  average  monthly  amount  of  such  relief  does  not 
exceed  $20  per  family. 

In  addition  to  the  work  relief  proftam  to  be  administered  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  there  is  Included  an  appropriation 
for  pubUc  works  in  the  sum  of  $966,000,000.  which  is  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Ickes  as  Federal  Emerfency  Admin- 
istrator of  Public  Works  Of  this  sum,  $100.000  000  is  to  be  used 
fc»  the  construction  of  Federal  projects.  These  projects  may 
Include  new  hospitals  for  the  Veterans"  Administration,  new  penal 
institutions,  and  the  enlargement  or  remodeling  of  existing  Federal 
institutions.  The  remainder  cf  this  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the 
making  of  loans  or  gran's,  or  both  to  States  or  political  subdivislona 
of  the  States  to  be  expended  on  public  projects.  The  State  or  other 
governmental  subdivision  must  provide  5,5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  and  the  Federal  Government  will  donate  the  remain- 
ing 45  percent.  When  legal  and  other  requirements  are  met  the 
Federal  Government  may  loan  to  the  local  authca-ity  its  55  percent 
or  pvirchase  its  bonds  to  that  amount. 

It  Ls  estimated  that  from  the  use  of  this  appropriation  and  the 
additional  moneys  to  be  contributed  by  the  local  bodies  that  proj- 
ects of  the  aggregate  cost  of  $1,500.000  000  will  be  constructed. 
That  portion  of  the  appropriaUon  which  is  loaned  will  be  repaid 
subject  to  normal  losses  from  defaults,  which  according  to  past 
experience,  will  be  counterbalanced  by  Interest  received  on  the  loans. 
Only  such  projects  will  be  approved  as  can  be  commenced  very 
promptly  and  completed  within  less  than  2  years.  For  each  man 
employed  directly  on  these  projects  not  less  than  two  and  one-half 
times  that  many  will  be  employed  indirectly  It  is  hoped  that 
the  prompt  expenditure  of  this  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
IndusUles  providing  construcUon  materials  will  resiUt  in  aenerallv 
increased  business  activities  *  ' 

With  the  same  purpose  in  mind  the  bill  also  authorizes  an  in- 
crease of  $80,000,000  in  the  appropriations  authorized  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  throughout  the  United  States 

If  the  course  of  the  Nation  Is  to  be  turned  again  upward  and 
cut  or  the  regions  of  depression  and  discourae-ement  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Government  should  act  promptlv  Every  person  on 
y^^i^J^  WK^  imemployed  lessens  both  national  income  and 
national  wealth.  Prosperity  can  only  be  restored  bv  an  absorn- 
tlon  in  private  Indu.stry  of  millions  of  tho.se  now  unemployed 


Every  element   needed  to  make 


a  pr'--s-)erous  country  is  here  In 


preat  abundance.     We  have  natural  resources,  efficient  and  intel- 
ligent manpower  beyond   that  of  any  uat  on  on  earth 


tomorrow    whicli    determines 


V      ^  happen 

,  whe-her   our   country    shall    be   oros- 

perous  or  not.    U  the  merchant  believes  that  tomorrow  priL  ,^U1 
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advance  and  business  Improve,  he  orders  goods  and  puts  factories 
to  work.  If  the  owner  of  the  factory  believes  that  tomorrow  he 
will  be  able  to  nuike  a  profit  on  the  goods  which  he  manufactures, 
he  immediately  proceeds  to  buy  raw  materials,  to  employ  workmen, 
and  to  produce  goods.  When  the  man  with  idle  funds  is  con- 
vinced that  he  will  make  a  profit  tomorrow  by  investing  his 
funds,  he  makes  the  investment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mer- 
chant thinks  that  tomorrow  prices  will  go  down,  he  cuts  his 
fcrce,  ceases  to  purchase,  and  crowds  his  merchandise  on  the 
market  at  reduced  prices.  If  the  owner  of  the  factory  thinks  that 
tomorrow  prices  will  be  bad.  he  closes  his  factory  and  dischargee 
his  men.  If  the  financier  thinks  an  Investment  made  tomorrow 
would  prove  unprofitable,  and  that  his  capital  Is  threatened,  he 
abandons  Ideas  of  profit  and  seeks  to  save  what  he  has.  Conse- 
quently, If  the  owners  of  the  stores,  factories,  mills,  and  mines 
of  America  could  be  convinced  that  business  conditions  In  Amer- 
ica will  be  better  tomorrow  and  that  if  they  operate  their  respec- 
tive industries,  they  could  do  so  safely  and  profitably,  busluess 
and  Industry  in  America  tomorrow  would  revive  and  a  great  ma- 
jority of  those  now  unemployed  would  find  employment.  There 
Is  need  for  all  that  America,  with  Its  resources  and  facilities  can 
produce.  Every  unemployed  nmn  in  America  can  produce  some- 
thing which  is  needed  by  other  men  In  America.  Unemplojrment 
Li  waste  and  loss  of  national  capital;  so-called  overproduction  is 
but  evidence  that  we  have  failed  in  working  out  the  problem  of 
distributing  the  products  of  our  people. 

Of  covirse,  no  plan  of  Government  relief  and  no  governmental 
program  of  public  works  or  public  expenditure  can,  in  and  of  Itself, 
bring  about  prosperity.  It  Is,  however,  the  hope  that  by  carrying 
out  of  the  program  provided  for  In  the  relief  bill,  by  relieving 
distress,  by  providing  emplo3ra:ient — direct  and  Indirect — to  a  sub- 
stantial army  of  unemployed,  by  heavy  purchases  in  the  many  lines 
of  business  which  will  be  necessary,  and  by  assurances  given  and  to 
be  given  that  the  Government  Is  not  unfriendly  to  Industry  and 
wishes  It  to  prosper — Industry  will  be  stimulated  and  the  men  and 
women  of  America  will  be  encouraged  to  take  the  hopeful  view  of 
the  future  which  Is  so  essential  to  the  return  of  prosjjerity  in  our 
country,  and  our  cotintry  may  soon  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  the 
depression. 

Adoption  of  State  Constitution  of  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  19  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 

1938 


ADDRESS    OP    CHARLES    D.    HAMEL    AT    VALLEY    FORGE,    PA., 

OCTOBER    17.   1937 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
deUvered  by  Charles  D.  Hamel  at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  October 
17,  1937,  the  day  designated  as  North  Dakota  Day,  the  sub- 
ject being  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Hamel  now  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C,  but 
formerly  lived  in  North  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  desire  first  on  behalf  of  Gov.  William  Langer,  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  to 
appear  at  one  of  this  series  of  services  which  are  held  here  in  this 
beautiful  memorial  chapel.  I  regret  that  Oovemor  Langer  could 
not  personally  be  here  and  express  on  his  own  behalf  and  the 
people  of  otir  State  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  these  services. 

I  am  advised  that  it  Is  customary  on  these  occasions  to  refer 
briefly  to  some  phase  of  the  history  of  the  State.  I  know  of  no  part 
of  the  history  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  that  is  more  Important. 
more  significant,  more  interesting,  or  more  timely  than  the  history 
connected  with  the  adoption  of  its  State  constitution.  In  order  to 
appreciate  some  of  the  significant  features  of  its  constitutional  con- 
vention and  the  constitution  which  that  convention  adopted,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  briefiy  to  a  few  significant  features  connected  with 
the  State. 

The  State  of  North  Dakota  was  carved  out  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. It  was  far  to  the  north,  its  northern  boundary  being  the 
southern  boundary  of  Canada.  Its  climatic  conditions  were  such 
that  it  attracted  peoples  whose  orlgrin  was  very  largely  in  the  north- 
em  countries.  A  substantial  part  of  its  early  settlers  came  from  the 
nearby  States  of  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  A  great  many  of 
Its  people  came  from  the  New  England  States.  Many  of  Its  early 
settlers  came  from  eastern  Canada  and  a  very  substantial  number 
from  the  Scandinavian  cotintries.    It  has  been  estimated  that  its 


population  almost  from  the  beginning  has  been  approximately  one- 
third  of  Scandinavian  origin.  It  is  significant  also  to  note  that 
the  people  who  became  its  first  settlers  came  there  primarily  to 
follow  agricultural  pursuits.  As  time  has  gone  on  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  has  become  more  and  more  Intense,  it  has 
still  remained  agricultural. 

It  Is.  therefore,  interesting  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  Con- 
vention. Fifty-two  of  the  seventy-five  delegates  were  born  in  tba 
United  States,  of  which  Wisconsin  contributed  13;  New  York.  10; 
Iowa,  5;  Ohio,  4;  Maine,  3;  Pennsylvania,  3;  Illinois,  Indiana,  Con- 
necticut. Minnesota,  and  Vermont  each  2;  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey  each  1.  Ten  were  t>om  in 
Canada,  5  In  Norway  and  Sweden,  3  in  England,  3  in  Scotland, 
and  2  In  Ireland.  In  ancestry  they  were:  American,  22:  English.  16: 
Irish,  12;  Scandinavian,  10;  Scotch,  6;  Scotch-Irish,  3:  Scotch-Ameri- 
can, 2;  Scotch-Danish,  1;  German,  2;  Dutch.  1;  and  Welsh,  1.  It  la 
also  Interesting  to  note  that  the  farmers  outnumbered  thoae  of 
any  other  group.  There  were  29  farmers,  25  lawyers,  9  merchants, 
5  bankers,  3  real-estate  dealers.  2  publlshen,  1  doctor,  and  1 
railroad  man.  The  proceedings  show  that  while  the  lawyers  were 
ever  ready  to  lead  the  discussions  some  of  tbe  keenest  debaters 
came  from  the  ranks  of  the  farmers.  The  Convention  was  com- 
posed of  yoiuig  men,  65  percent  of  the  delegates  being  tinder  45 
years  of  age. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  go  into  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  or  as  to  the  constittitlon  as  it  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  convention  on  August  17,  1889.  I  want, 
however,  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  clrctimstances  and  draw 
one  or  two  conclusions.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  show 
that  the  members  of  the  convention  were  eager  for  the  views  of 
others  who  might  Ije  able  to  speak  and  advise  and  counsel  with 
knowledge  and  authority.  As  a  restilt  the  convention  invited  many 
well-known  men  In  public  life  and  others  well  Itnown  as  deep 
students  of  government.  The  then  territorial  Oovemor  was  In- 
vited to  address  the  delegates.  One  of  the  most  significant  In- 
vitations was  extended  to  Judge  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  then  the 
outstanding  authority  on  constitutional  law  and  whoee  work  is 
still  the  outstanding  authority.  Judge  Cooley "s  address  to  the 
convention  contained  much  wise  cotinsel  and  advice.  He  ad- 
vised the  convention  to  adopt  a  constitution  which  confined  itself 
solely  to  fundamental  principles  and  leave  for  the  future  those 
things  which  were  primarily  matters  of  legislation.  I  quote  thla 
paragraph  from  Judge  Cooley 's  address: 

"In  your  constitution  making  remember  that  times  change,  that 
men  change,  that  new  things  are  invented,  new  devices,  new 
schemes,  new  plans,  new  uses  of  corporate  power.  •  •  •  Don't, 
in  your  constitution  making,  legislate  too  much.  In  your  constitu- 
tion you  are  tying  the  hands  of  the  people.  Dont  do  that  to  any 
such  extent  as  to  prevent  the  legislature  hereafter  from  meeting  all 
evils  that  may  t>e  within  the  reach  (rf  proper  legislation.  Leave 
something  for  them.  Take  care  to  put  proper  restrictions  upon 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  leave  what  properly  belongs  to  tbe  field 
of  legislation  to  the  legislature  of  the  future.  You  have  got  to 
trtist  somebody  In  the  future,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  each 
department  of  government  should  be  truat«d  to  perform  its  legiti- 
mate function." 

The  constitution  as  adopted  shows  that  the  advice  and  counael 
of  Judge  Cooley  was  followed. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  show  that  there  were  before 
the  convention  numerous  proposals  for  innovations  of  one  kind 
or  another.  There  has  been  some  discussion  in  recent  years  of  the 
advisability  of  adopting  the  tinlcameral  legislature,  and  there  has 
been  the  implication  that  such  suggestions  have  perhaps  not  been 
fully  considered  In  the  jiast.  The  proceedings  of  the  North  Dakota 
Constitutional  Convention  show  that  such  a  proposal  was  made  to 
it.  The  proceedings  show  that  the  suggeetion  was  very  vigorously 
opposed  and  there  was  a  prolonged  debate.  The  reading  of  the 
debate  on  that  question  shows  a  remarlcable  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  legislative  bodies.  The  convention  adopted  a  provision 
for  a  bicameral  legislature. 

Our  constitution  starts  out  with  a  recognition  of  the  Almighty 
In  this  language:  "We,  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  grateful  to 
Almighty  Ood  for  the  blessings  of  clvU  and  religious  liberty,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  constitution."  Article  1  of  the  consti- 
tution is  a  declaration  of  rights,  containing  24  paragraphs.  It  con- 
tains such  Important  and  fundamental  principles  as  follows:  Part- 
graph  2  states  that  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people; 
paragraph  4  guarantees  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship;  paragraph  9  guarantees  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech;  and  paragraph  23,  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  paragraphs,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Every  citizen  of  this  State  shall  be  free  to  obtain  employment 
wherever  possible,  and  any  person,  corporation,  or  agent  thereof. 
maliciously  interfering  or  hindering  In  any  way  any  citizen  from 
obtaining  or  enjoying  employment  already  obtained  from  any  other 
corporation  or  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsdeameanor." 
The  proceedings  of  the  convention  show  that  this  paragraph 
received  much  consideration.  The  concluding  paragraph.  No.  24, 
contains  thla  language:  "To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the 
high  powers  which  we  have  delegated,  we  declare  that  everything 
In  this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  government 
and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate." 

A  reading  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  and  the  results 
of  that  convention  as  stated  in  the  constitution  shows  that  there 
was  a  full  appreciation  on  the  f>art  of  the  delegates  as  to  what  a 
constitution  should  be.  It  shows  that  the  delegates  to  that  conven- 
tion possessed  a  remarkable  knowledge  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
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^idgrtl  Constitution  «nd  the  best  of 
eonctitution  at  adopted  by  tbe  convention 
■K>n«  necesasry  to  preserre  a  repre«enta1l 
government  •«  outlined  In  our  Fe<ler&l 

The  North  Dekota  Conatltution  left  nc 
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The  proposed  constitution  was  subntltted 
ber  1    1889,  and  by  a  vote  of  approxlmlt 

The  constitution  as  then  adopted 
same      Such   amendments   as   have   bee 
minor  matters  and  do  not  alter  the 
document      The  State  has  grown  and 
•nd  It  has  fully  aerred  the  pxirpose  ol 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  as  "an 
Union  •  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Ui 
law  of  the  land." 
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Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.  President.  I  asi: 
iMTe  inserted  in  the  CoNORCssicmA  l 
ooal.  vriten  by  Mr.  Jesse  V.  SuHivai. 
Virginia  Ooal  Association,  and  Mi. 

assistant.     Both  these  men  are  wel 
problems  in  West  Virginia. 

Tbere  beln«  oo  objection,  the  aifticle  was  <»-dered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoka.  as  follows: 
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In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Bailey  In  1742  discovered  an  outcrop  of 
Is  now  Racine.  Booce  County,  the 
mineral  resource  has  advanced  to  such 
West  Virginia's  primary  and  Breatest 
rectly  or  Indirectly,  the  daUy  bread  for 
cons  In  the  8Ute. 

Old  John  Peter  never  knew  bow 
and  mountains  erf  West  Virginia,  but 
modtrn  sclenttflc  nr>^t>)f><iy   have 
State's  34.000  square  mllea  are  luader: 
of  reaerve  coal  In  more  than   100 
than  half  art  eonaldered  minable. 

The  famous  "snokelaaa"  or  low  voLatlJ^ 
Qreenbrler.  New  Blvcr.  Winding  Golf, 
dkrtncta  in  aoutlMarn  West  Virginia 
volatile  cciala  are  mined  In  the  Logan 
dlstrlcu  of  aouthfem  West  Virginia  iucUi 
northern  West  Virginia. 

Sine*  1863.  the  year  of  West  Virginia 
output  waa  but  444.648   tons,  up  to 
eoal  producuon  totaled  iSUt6JS22M\ 
1997.   with    140.068.121    tons,   aa 
llisdtng  output  of  118.005.066  tons 

In  the  1037  ralenrtar  y«ar  943 
lag  530  mines,  produced   118348.507 
West  Virginia   in   the  sam«   period 
operations  were  carried  on  in  40  of  the 

KoppcTs  Ooal   Co..  operating  90 
11.948JM0  tons  to  achieve  first  rank  In 
creek  Coal  Co..  with  eight  mlaes  In 
second  wl^h  4.258.047  tons;   the 
eight  mines  in  two  oounties.  produced 

The  avei-ace  value  of  ooai  produced  In 
Iset  figures  avaUablc)   was  fl.S7  per 
8106J90.ia9  on  the  year's  production  of 
of  money  would  have  amounted  to  monr 
liad  It  been  divided  evenly  among  the 
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The  1938  coal  output  acrordlng  to  the  State  mine  depertn^ent, 
furnished  Jobs  dirertly  for  114  259  men  Of  this  number  1  776  were 
employed  In  small  isolated  truck  mlnp?  otitput  462.800  tons) 
and  2.634  were  required  in  offlce  and  supervisory  capacities. 

Of  the  total  realization  of  1196  820  12,3  Irom  the  production  of 
eoal  In  West  Vlrpinia  m  1936.  the  emplovees  rect  .ved  more  than 
•  152,000000  With  a  working  total  of  216  days  In  19.36.  the  average 
West  Virginia  miner  (employed  under  a  7-hoiir,  5-day  contract) 
earned  $1,325.  as  compareci  with  wages  in  the  same  p>eriod  of  $1,521 
for  the  steel  worker  II  438  for  tht-  chemical  worker,  and  $1,351  for 
the  oil  and  gas  worker 

The  relative  safety  of  workers  in  Wo^t  Vlrginia'.s  coal  lndu.«5try 
Is  made  apparent  by  figures  fr<)m  the  State  mine  department  cov- 
ering the  5-year  period  1932  36  In  that  -ime  a  total  of  496.631,537 
tons  of  coal  was  produced  and  in  the  "jame  period  there  were 
1.438  fatalities  or  a  production  of  34-5  363  'rns  per  fatal  accident. 
Nonfatal  accidents  during  the  period   totaled  45  789 

Nationally,  the  railroads  are  tl"ie  l.^rg'st  ir.dividual  consumers  of 
roal.  but  on  the  other  hand  they  nlfi<-  depend  uptm  coal  tonnaee 
for  20  percent  of  their  total  freight  revenv.e^  or  more  than  twice 
that  received  from  any  other  «ingle  c  mmodity  The  railroads  that 
traverse  West  Virginia  are  directly  Ufpendtnt  upon  coal  for  80 
percent  of  their  operating  revenue.';  Tliey  are.  due  to  their  coal 
haulage,  the  most  prosperous  roads  in  .^m^nca  and  furnish  em- 
ployment at   high   wages  to   many   thousands  of   m.en 

West  Virginia  mme  owners  in  1936  purcha.«sed  mine  supplies 
worth  $17,000,000,  therehv  e.xpendmg  approximately  17  cents  for 
supplies  on  each  ton  of  coal  produced  N'^w  equitjmcnt  for  mines 
cost  another  $10,000,000  m  1936  .Ml  of  the  sunphe-^  nnd  all  of  the 
equipment  each  year  furnish  work  to  untold  thousands  of  workers 
who  produce  them 

Were  it  not  for  power  sold  to  coal  mln.s,  according  to  state- 
ments of  electric  utility  companies  they  could  not  operate  in 
West  Virginia  for  the  reason  that  'heir  revenues  f rr  m  the  sale  of 
electricity  to  hcu.seholders  are  no*-  sufRcierr  to  pav  the  ccjmpantes' 
tax  bilLs  to  the  State  In  1936  coal  conipanies  paid  $6.2.30,000  for 
power    or  a  cost  of  C  3  cent.s  f>er  ton  of  production 

In  West  Virginia  the  coal  mdustrv  pay-  15  percent  of  all  prop- 
erty taxes,  amounting  to  .ibout  $4  0"0  uob  a  year  Of  the  $13,000.- 
000  collected  in  sales  tax»-s  m  ti,.'  1936  37  flsc.^1  year,  coal  paid 
12,620.000.  which  was  the  largest  single  contribution  in  this  bracket. 
The  industry  al.<=o  i  without  a  ctnt  nf  c  )st  to  the  State  i  in  the  last 
tax-year  collected  and  turned  over  $1014  000  in  consumers'  sales 
taxes  or  12  S  percent  of  the  law's  total  yi'^ld  of  $fl  222,000. 

The  well-known  slogan  that  •Coal  is  King  in  West  Virginia"  Is 
certaintly  no  idle  boas; 
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ARTICLE  BY  CAEtROLL  KILPATUICK.  MONTGOMERY,  ALA     MAY 

15.  1938 


Mr.  HILL,  Mr,  Pre.'.ldent.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  exce^~d:ng!y  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Carroll  Kilpatr.ck,  lisscciate  editor  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser,  of  Montgomery.  Ala  .  and  published  in 
that  newspaper  of  the  issue  of  May  1.5.  1938 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Montgomery  i.\Ja  )  Advertl.<^r  of  May  15.  1938] 
One  of  the  significant  and  h.ippv  ;.  hciicnu-na  of  recent  years  haa 
been  the  increasingly  profound  interest  which  Americans  have 
taken  In  the  northern  democracies-  Norway  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. When  the  civilization  of  these  Scandinavian  countries  Is 
examined,  the  reason  for  the  interest  m  them  .%jon  becomes  ap- 
parent. In  a  world  that  is  drifting  chacticallv.  always  fearful  of 
war.  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark  continue  w  comparatively 
tranquil  and  frf^  exi.stence  laboring  lo  strengthen  and  to  develoD 
tbelr  remarkable  culture 

Norway  is  tht'  Scandmn vi.i!\  c-untry  famous  for  three  thlnm- 
Ite  great  natural  beauty,  Heiu-ik  Ibsen,  the  dramatist,  and  Eduard 
Orieg.  the  famous  composer.  Norwuv  has  mide  no  ma'^r  contri- 
bution to  science,  to  military  scienc-.  or  even  to  industry  But  m 
the  art  of  living  there  are  few  peoples  anywhere  who  have  reached 
•uch  heights.  In  at  least  one  enorm.ously  important  respect  the 
Norwegians  have  achieved  the  greatest  decree  of  civilization  kn-jwn 
to  the  modern  world.     They  do  not  know   what  war  is 

If  you  ask  a  Norwegian  when  was  th^  last  war  in  which  his 
country  engaged,  the  ciiances  arc  that  he  wtil  be  unable  to  answer 
In  front  of  the  royal  pal.ice  in  0..1<,>  ;..  ,,  .Tcat  equestrian  statue  of 
a  former  lung,   m  the  sovereign  a  h^md  is  not  a  sword  or  a  gun 
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tmt  a  woolen  cap.  War  memorlala  do  not  mar  the  landscape  or  flu 
the  churches  and  public  buildings,  as  they  do  In  England,  and  In 
most  of  the  continental  countries.  And  armed  soldiers  are  not  to 
be  found  parading  In  front  of  every  public  building. 

But  one  must  not  assume  that  Norway  has  not  been  affected  by 
the  conflicts  of  other  nations.  During  the  World  War  Norway's 
merchant  marine  suffered  comparatively  greater  losses  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  2,000  Norwegian  saUors  died  at  sea. 
Nevertheless  the  majority  of  the  people,  despite  this  loss,  realised 
what  a  greater  loss  would  be  theirs  If  they  entered  the  war. 

Almost  8  years  ago  there  took  place  In  Oslo,  Norway's  solid  old 
capital,  an  event  which  even  today  Is  not  regarded  as  of  much 
real  significance.  Yet  a  beginning  was  made  against  a  problem 
that  is  occupying  all  the  world,  and  which  la  a  serious  threat  to 
peace. 

In  December  1930  trade  between  the  Scandinavian  countries  was 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  world-wide  depression;  what  Uade  there 
was  was  uncertain  because  uf  the  sporadic  raising  of  barriers  i^ainst 
Imports.  The  Norwegian  Prime  Minister.  Bfr.  Johan  Mowlnkel, 
recognize' 1  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  stabilize  economic 
conditions  lest  the  economic  structure  of  the  northern  democracies 
be  destroyed.  It  was  at  his  stiggestlon  that  representatives  from 
the  Scandinavian  coxintrles  met  at  Oslo  to  disctiss  their  mutual 
problems.  Not  much  was  accomplished,  because  any  agreement 
among  these  countries  would  affect  the  larger  powers  of  Europe. 
The  governments  represented  finally  agreed  not  to  raise  their  tariffs 
without  first  giving  formal  notice  to  the  other  country  or  countries 
affected,    "niat  was  the  beginning  of  the  Oslo  agreement. 

The  idea  behind  the  conference  did  not  die  in  the  years  that 
were  to  follow,  and  today  eight  nations  are  members  of  the  Oslo 
group.  Last  year.  In  a  meeting  at  The  Hague.  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Finland.  Sweden.  Norway,  the  Netborlands,  and  Luxemburg  were 
represented.  Since  then  Switzerland  has  Joined  the  group.  A 
few  real  concessions  have  been  granted  within  the  group,  and 
problems  of  trade  and  currency  and  tariffs  have  been  simplified. 
The  work  of  the  Oslo  group  Is  partlctilarly  significant  when 
studied  in  relation  to  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Hull  to  break  down 
trade  barriers  by  reciprocal  agreements,  and  the  two  efforts  aug- 
ment each  other  in  the  battle  against  nationalism  and  high  tariffs. 
About  Sweden  much  more  is  »mown  to  the  average  American 
because  of  the  considerable  attention  given  Marquis  W.  Child's 
Sweden,,  the  Middle  Way.  Stockholm,  the  capital  city,  Is  a 
superb  example  of  the  modem  city.  The  Venice  of  the  North 
and  the  City  Within  the  Bridges  are  the  names  that  have  been 
given  to  that  glorious  city  on  the  Baltic. 

Perhaps  no  community  in  the  world  haa  so  many  varied  types 
of  architecture,  and  each  year  himdreds  of  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe  go  there  to  study  the  buildings  and  art  treasures. 
The  public  buildings  are  of  a  stately  design,  unusually  rich  in 
color.  Always  In  the  background  are  the  blue  waters  that  cut  the 
city  Into  many  parts,  and  at  night,  with  the  Innumerable  lights 
playing  on  the  water,  there  is  a  scene  rarely  to  be  foiuad  anywhere. 
No  wonder  StoclUiolm  has  been  called  the  most  beautiful  capital 
In  the  world. 

Sweden  is  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. It  has  been  referred  to  as  the  most  civilized  of  nations.  In 
recent  years  the  United  States  has  been  told  that  it  should  emulate 
Sweden's  example,  and  many  Americans  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  Sweden  is  a  modern  Utopia.  Comparatively,  perhaps.  It  is;  but 
the  average  Swede  is  qtilck  to  tell  his  American  guest  that  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration,  however,  to  say  that  there  are  no  slums 
In  Stockholm.  There  are  dlsmal-looklng  areas,  to  be  sure,  where 
people  in  pKJssesslon  of  Just  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  live  in  great 
congestion.  But  It  is  impossible  to  find  anything  that  compares 
with  the  average  English  or  American  slum.  The  Swedes  tackled 
the  bousing  problem  before  It  became  an  appalling  one.  and  today 
they  are  particularly  proud  at  their  housing  developments.  The 
Government,  moreover,  has  already  announced  that  In  the  event 
of  another  depression  its  policy  wlU  be  to  tise  public-works  money 
for  addlticmal  housing  construction. 

Today  Sweden  economically  is  getting  along  handsomely.  One 
reason  is  that  it  is  supplying  England  and  Germany  with  large 
orders  of  armaments:  the  other  is  that  the  Government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  prices  still  below  the  1929  level.  In  the  United 
States  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  recent  recovery  was 
the  rapid  expansion  of  prices,  which  finally  brougbt  about  the 
present  recession. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  largely  because  of  uncertain  eco- 
nomic conditions,  alien  isms  are  greatly  feared,  and  even  England 
and  France  have  their  powerful  Fascist  movements.  It  Is  heart- 
ening, therefore,  to  discover  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  no  such 
fear.  In  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark  no  one  seems  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  any  violent  or  radical  change  of  government  is 
possible,  unless,  of  course,  a  severe  and  prolonged  war  shotild 
destroy  the  present  bases  of  civilization. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  Scandinavian's  faith  in  democracy  is 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  i>eople  cooperate  to  the 
end  that  democracy  shall  succeed.  Nearly  every  individual  takes 
an  active  Interest  In  government;  he  has  much  at  stake  In  the 
affairs  of  his  nation.  Then,  too,  besides  his  Interest  in  govnn- 
ment.  is  his  interest  in  the  cooperative  enterprises  that  form 
an  impKirtant  part  of  the  Scandinavian  life.  When  one  imder- 
Btands  how  thotisands  of  persons  work  together  to  better  their 
living  conditions.  It  becomes  apparent  why  a  government  that 
rules  from  above  will  never  be  tolerated.  They  are  too  used  to 
a  government  with  a  broa*;  and  strong  democratic  base. 


A  centtiry  ago  more  than  80  percent  of  the  people  of  Sweden 
were  engaged  In  agrlctilture.  Today  less  than  40  percent  are 
found  on  the  farms.  Stockholm  has  doubled  In  size  In  less  than 
50  years,  and  today  has  more  than  a  half  million  inbabltanta. 
Such  rapid  growth  naturally  accentuates  the  housing  problems 
and  encotirages  the  development  of  sltuns.  In  1933  a  group  oC 
citizens  met  and  decided  that  a  cooperative  plan  for  building 
should  be  started.  The  people  were  already  schooled  In  the 
workings  of  the  consumer  and  producer  cooperatives.  They  or- 
ganized the  Tenants'  Saving  Bank  and  Housing  Society,  and  It  la 
the  cooperative  society  that  has  built  houses  and  apartments  for 
nearly  20,000  Swedish  families. 

At  first  the  cooperative  society  fotind  strong  conaervjitlve  op- 
position, but  the  strength  of  the  movement  was  soon  demon- 
strated and  today  the  opposition  is  negligible.  In  addition  to  the 
activities  of  the  Government  and  of  the  cooperative  bousing 
group,  the  cooperative  factories  have  constructed  houses  for  their 
workers.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  Tre  Kronor  Flour  Mill, 
located  on  an  Island  a  mile  or  two  from  Stockholm.  Rows  and 
rovrs  of  small  but  clean  and  well -furnished  houses  afford  a  pic- 
turesque sight.  In  the  cooperative  factories.  Incidentally,  the 
workers  are  paid  somewhat  higher  wages  than  are  workers  In 
private  industry,  and  the  cooperative  workers,  thotigh  strongly 
unionized,  have  never  called  a  strike  in  Sweden. 

The  cities  as  well  as  the  housing  societies  exerdae  strict  rules 
governing  the  architectural  designs  of  houses  and  apartmenta. 
In  a  city  like  Stockholm,  where  so  high  a  value  is  placed  on  art. 
It  is  but  natural  that  even  buildings  for  the  very  lowest  Income 
groups  mtist  be  attractive.  The  chief  distinguishing  features  at 
the  cooperative  apartments  are  the  large  windows,  and  balconies 
with  many-colored  flowers.  When  so  many  thousands  of  persons 
plan  together  to  improve  their  housing  conditions  and  to  raise 
their  common  standard  of  living.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  alien 
philosophies  of  government  can  gain  no  headway. 

Cooperation  Is  also  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  Denmark, 
the  smallest  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  It  is  largely  agrlctil- 
tural.  I^e  Dane  on  the  farm  is  a  hard-working,  happy  person. 
He  has,  as  the  Danes  say.  "his  legs  under  his  own  table."  Often 
the  land  has  been  his  family's  for  generations,  and  on  many  farms 
are  stone  markers  with  the  dates  on  which  the  land  passed  from 
fathers  to  sons.  In  relation  to  p<^ulatlon,  Denmark  is  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  yet  the  land  is  poor  and 
demands  constant  and  scrupulous  attention. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  country  Denmark  has  fought 
farm  tenancy.  But  it  did  not  conquer  the  problem  overnight;  in 
fact,  not  even  in  a  century.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
Danish  peasant  lived  In  an  oppressed  condition  of  feudal  bondage. 
In  1788  the  Government  took  the  first  step  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tion by  making  it  unlawful  for  a  landlord  to  bind  a  peasant  to  a 
particular  estate  and  by  preventing  a  landlord  from  Increasing  his 
holdings  at  the  exi>ense  of  a  peasant  who  owned  a  few  acres. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  land  in  1788  was  worked  by  tenants; 
by  1850,  42.5  percent;  today  only  about  6  percent  of  the  land  la 
worked  by  tenants.  Nearly  95  percent  of  the  land  Is  freehcdd, 
owned  by  the  man  who  lives  and  works  upon  It. 

The  average  Danish  farm  is  not  large,  ranging  from  IS  to  iS 
acres.  The  man  and  wife  both  work  and  work  hard.  Their  Incomt 
is  not  great,  but  they  have  all  the  vegetables  they  need,  all  the 
dairy  products.  Usually  on  a  farm  of  this  size  there  are  two  or 
three  cows,  one  horse,  some  pigs,  and  50  to  100  chickens.  All 
available  space  is  utilized,  and  the  farmers  are  usually  well  trained. 
Every  one  of  them  belongs  to  the  farmers'  cooperative,  and  all 
their  produce  is  sold  by  the  cooperative.  The  country  is  perhap* 
the  most  highly  socialized  in  the  world. 

A  tiny  country,  made  up  largely  of  Islands,  Denmark  is  a  nation 
with  one  language,  one  heritage,  one  race.  These  are  significant 
factors  in  explaining  the  degree  of  civilization  that  has  been 
achieved,  and  they  apply  to  the  other  two  Scandinavian  cotintriat 
as  well.  Because  of  this  compactness  and  unity  the  Scandinavian 
peoples,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  people,  have,  in  the  worda 
of  Jtutioe  Brandels,  learned  how  to  be  rather  than  merely  bow 
to  do.  And  their  civilization  is  the  Ideal  of  many  natlozui  far 
richer  In  physical  resotirces. 
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entitled  "Nature  of  the  Ameoding 
CiiDunir«s.  Attorney  Oenend  of  the 
tn  the  OeoTge  Wwhtngton  Lav 

There  beiiiff  no  objection,  the 
printed  in  the  Rscoas  as  f  olloivs 


;*roce«»,"  by  Hon.  Homer 
United  States,  published 
ReVlew  for  March  1938. 
imcle  was  ordaeU  to  be 


Chaise 

Ooi  tgrew. 


TboM  who  have  foUowd  the  trend 
■kuis  an  fuUy  awan  of  a  aaarkad 
«itb  ntT^oem  to  tb*  powtnv  of  tbt 
hj  a  ahaip  rwcraaJ  of  viewpoint,  haa 
ency  of  the  Constitution  and  tu 
ttae7  anan.    It  la  not  preaently 
wTDuaht  MiM  chance  and  p«nnltted  thm 
tttm  whole  loaf.    It  U  intanating.  howr 
when  tke  Supreme  Court  controversy 
vere  freciucntly  ma^  that  tha 
■h4MiId  br  broufht  about  by  ccnetltvtit^tal 
■>ethod  alone.    Tba  thecry  \ 
l^ooeea  a  nrtual  nfcmMtum  by  the 
their  vllJ.  thereby  aeoertaaied. 

nepeatudly,  men  much  in  the  public 
matter  be  eobmttted  to  the  pecpto." 
that  the  President,  the  H«uk.  ami  the 
Uvely  apeak  for  the  Natloa  than 
only  they  were  affortfed  an  opportunltr 
conaUtutlocMl  amendnent.    Th( 
tloDe  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  amenrtink 
which  tt  may  be  regarded  as  a 


recent  oonetltutional  decl- 

In  the  Judicial  attitude 

The  Supreme  Court, 

demonstrated  anew  the  rcsUl- 

adapl^bUlty  to  new  condlUona  aa 

to  aamaa  the  cauees  that 

of  UbOTallsm  to  leaven 

to  recall  the  fact  that 

at  Its  belgbt,  suggestlans 

sought   to  be  achieved 

aoMndment  and  by  that 

that  by  the   amending 

oould  be  obtained  and 


purpiaee 


advaxoed 


eoud 


ooDildCTatlc 


•ye  demanded  that  "ttie 

It  waa  evidently   aaeumed 

Senate  oould  lees  authofita- 

the  people  themaelvea  If 

to  paas  upon  a  propoeed 

lona  give  rise  to  quce- 

and  the  extent  to 

testing  or  recording  public 

at  the  OoBMUtotlan  folli  reallaed  that  modiUcatlons 
would,  of  usmssltj.  be  lequiied  from  tl  ne  to  time,  and  that,  there- 
suitable  and  ^proprlate  med»  far  securing  amendments 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  tnetnim  mt  Ita^.  One  at  the  reeo- 
Ivttaae  adopted  by  the  Oonetltutional  ( /onventkm  waa  to  the  effect 
that  provMon  should  be  made  for  th4  MM"«««»»int  of  the  artldes 
at  tmloo  whensoever  tt  should 

•uifkg  dUcuaslon  Gecrpe  Maeon.  at  Vlr^nla.  urged  Ite  paaeage  and 
that  "the  plan  now  to  be  f oi  ned  wlU  certainly  be  defec- 
tive, as  the  Oonfederstlon  has  been  foiind  on  trial  to  be 
ueata.  Uterefors.  will  be 


Ameod- 
and  tt  will  be  better  to  provide 
tor  them  in  an  easy,  regular,  and  coas^utlonal  way  than  to  tnut 
to  chanc?  and  vtolence."* 

Ramllton  suggeated  **that  an  easy  mdde  should  be  estoblished  for 
SQi^ylni:  defects  which  win  probably  appear  in  the  new  lystem. 
ifadtson  tlaborated  upon  this  subject  i^  the  redetallat  (No.  43)  In 
tlM  foUo^rtng  manner: 

*n%at  ueeful  alterations  win  be  BUg|r""ted  by  experience,  could 
not  but  yye  forfeeen      It  was  requisite 
Introducing  them  shoxild  be  provided 


be  about  the  Oovemmetst. 
'^fbtj  want  tnftsrmatloB  and  are  oonsliintly  liable  to  be  misled."  * 

ee  experience  flow  from  the 


greater  f  atth  tn  democracy 
le  advaneed  his  Ideas  with 


Bbrldi*  Oenry  ohawrved  that  "the  evUi 
ox  democracy."  * 
WUaon.  of  Pennsytvsnla.  hs4  i 
tiMa  most  of  his  ooUascP«a>  bat  even 

a  certain  degree  at  timidity.  In  dlseufalng  the  method  by  which 
tbe  Knctitlvs  should  be  chosen.  Wllan  ismarked  that  "he  was 
almost  unwilling  to  declare  the  modt  which  be  wished  to  tak? 
place,  being  appreheaatve  that  tt  mlgftt  appear  chimerical."    Be 

he  was  for  an  election 


would  say.  however,  that  la  theory,  at 
by  the  pe«)ple.' 

WUaon'H  views  were  shared  by  Dante 
August  M.  11«7,  irtMa  ttie  Coovantton 
that  the  PresMent  ribouM  be  elected  'Ifty  the  legislature."'  Carroll 


moved  to  strike  out  "by  the  leglstetiwe" 
Bis  motion  was  ssconded  by  Wilson 

dutely.  and  Mr,  OsrroU's  atottoa  vm  _   

"no"  and  only  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  voting  "aye."* 

It  was  natural,  therefor*,  for  the  reamers  of  the  Constitution 
so  to  ttittm  and  ctreumscnbe  the 
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therefore,  that  a  mode  for 
The  mode  preferred  by  the 


eoBwntlon  seems  to  be  stamped  wit  i  every  mark  of  propriety 
It  guards  e<|tially  against  that  cxU'ente  radllty.  which  wa%ild  render 
the  OoDStltution  too  muiatde;  and  thit  extreme  difficulty,  which 
might  pcipetuate  lu  discovered  faults  It.  moreovw.  ecrually  en- 
ables the  General  and  the  State  Oo'iemments  to  originate  the 
■mendmcnt  at  errors,  as  they  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  experience 
on  one  aide,  or  on  the  other  " 

Th9  founding  fathers  cantemplate<: 
As  a  body  they  distrusted  direct  demo  ratlc  processes,  ^or  exam 
pie.  Bdmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  wli^  may  be  said  to  bave  been 
responsible  for  the  basic  framework  of 
the  view  on  the  floor  of  the  GonventlOB 
the  United  States  labored  were  found  "I  n  the  tnrtmlence  and  follies 
of  democracy."  '  Roger  Sherman  sogpeted  that  the  people  imme- 
dlatsiy  should  have  as  little  to  do  as 


a   representative   republic 


the  Constitution,  exprtaaed 
that  the  evils  under  which 


Carroll,  of  Maryland.    On 
a  propoaal 


and  Insert  "by  the  people. 
A   vote   was  taken  Inimr- 
dsCeatsd.  nlns  Sutes  voting 


I  ding 


ss  to  prevent 


FMleral  Oonveotion.  1797, 


Psbaiss  la  tbi   rsdsral  Oooventlon.  I7i7, 


tt  from  being  readily  responsive  to  the  popular  will  or  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  The  naembers  of  the  Convention  feared  that 
aerUms  dangers  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic  would  be  found  lurk- 
ing In  a  provision  according  to  the  people  an  imlrfunmelcd  right 
readily  to  effectuate  the  views  of  the  majority.  This  Is  apparent 
m  the  mode  originally  provided  for  the  election  of  Senators.  It  is 
likewise  e\ldent  In  the  method  devised  for  the  selection  of  the 
President,  for  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  that 
the  real  choice  should  be  made  by  the  PresldeEtial  electors.  In 
the  sjime  way  the  amending  process  was  surrounded  with  safe- 
guards and  restrictions  which.  It  must  be  confessed,  turned  out  in 
practice  to  be  a  much  greater  hindrance  to  amending  the  Consti- 
tution than  even  the  founding  fathers  apparently  contemplated. 
The  amending  process  Is  defined  in  article  V  of  the  Constitution, 
the  pertinent  portions  nf  which  read  a.-;  follows: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  It 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or.  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which, 
in  either  case,  shall  t>e  valid  to  all  intents  and  piirposes.  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fotu-tha 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  In  three-fourths  thereof, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  tho 
Congress." 

It  win  be  observed  that  there  are  two  methods  by  which  amend- 
ments may  be  originated.  They  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress 
by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  They  may  also  be  proposed 
by  a  convention  called  by  the  Congress  on  the  application  of  tho 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States.  The  second  method  was 
far  too  cumljersome  for  practical  service  and  has  never  hetn 
utilized.  Ultewise.  the  ConBtitution  provides  two  methods  for 
ratification — either  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  or  by  conventions  In  three-fourths  of  the  States.  The 
choice  of  nuxJe  of  ratification  Is  left  with  the  Congress.  Whichever  of 
the  two  courses  Is  selected,  however,  the  significant  fact  remains  that 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  is  requisite  for  adoption. 

Strict  and  precise  adherence  to  the  procedure  provided  by  the 
Constitution  without  any  deviation  or  modification  is  required. 
Thus  In  1918  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  of  Ohio 
provided  for  a  popular  referendum  on  the  action  of  the  legislature 
ratifying  any  proposfd  am<  udment  to  the  Constitution.  The  Su- 
preme Cotirt  of  the  United  States,  in  Havoke  v.  Smrth*  held  this 
provision  unconstitutional  The  Court  pointed  out  that  the  State 
legislature.  In  acting  on  the  proposed  amecdment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  derives  i's  power  not  from  the  State  but  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  TJie  decision  in  Hawke  v.  Smith 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  State  courts   ' 

A  similar  question  was  rais«.*d  ii:  connection  with  the  ratification 
of  the  nineteenth  amendment  in  respect  of  Stales  which  provided 
that  no  legislature  should  net  upon  a  proposed  amendment  to  tha 
Constitution  except  one  which  was  elected  subseqututly  to  its  sub- 
mission. These  limitations  were  held  Invalid.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeia 
stated  In  Lcjer  v.  Garnett:'^ 

•The  second  contention  is  that  in  the  ronstltiitions  of  several 
of  the  36  States  named  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  there  are  provisions  which  render  inoperative  the  alleged 
ratifications  by  their  legislatures 

•Tlie  argument  is  that  by  reaaon  of  these  specific  provisions  the 
legislatures  were  without  power  to  ratify  But  the  function  of  a 
Bute  legislature  In  ratifying  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  like  the  function  of  Coni<;re88  in  proposing  the  amend- 
ment, is  a  Federal  function  derived  from  the  Federal  Constitution- 
and  it  transcends  any  ilimtations  sought  to  be  Imposed  by  the 
people  of  a  Sute.  '  ' 

Thus.  aU  efforts  that  have  been  made  bv  State  leglslattires  to 
convert  the  amending  process,  in  part  at  least,  into  a  popular 
referendum  have  been  frustrated  by  the  limitations  and  inhibitions 
contained  in  the  fundamental  document. 

As  early  aa  1833  Chief  Justice  Marshall  alluded  to  the  reqviire- 
ment  of  a  reconuneudation  from  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  and 
the  assent  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  as  an  "unwleldlv  and 
cumbrous  machinery.'  >-  j        »» 

James  Bryce  the  great  EnglUh  conunenutor  on  the  American 
Constitution,  observed 

"If.  thereiore.  comparatively  little  use  has  been  made  of  tha 
provisions  for  amendment,  this  has  been  due  not  solely  to  the 
excellence  of  the  original  Instrument  but  also  to  the  difficulties 
which  BtUTound  the  process  of  change  "" 

"■  V.  Amea.  a  profound  studem  of  the  amending  process,  re- 

"It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  It  was  the  expectation 
of  the  tmrmben  of  the  Federal  Convention  that  a  frequent  use 
of  the  amending  power  would  be  made  "  '-' 

•283  U.  8.  231.  40  Sup  Ct  465.  04  L.  ed.  871  (1920) 
'•suite  ex  rel  Tate  v  Sevu^.  333  Mo  662,  62  8  W  <2d)  MM 
(1»33);  Opinion  of  Justices.  132  Maine  4tfi.  498  167  Atl  176  i  liWaT- 
Opinion  of  Justices.  262  Mass  003  160  N  E,  •«»  ,  1928 » •  State  e«  r«l' 
Ckmrully  v  Mi,fr,.  127  Ohio  State  104,  18fl  N.  E  918  .  1933^  Opln^n 
of  Justice..  2ifl  AJa.  M',,  140  s-.uth  107  (1933,,  however  uDheJd  5 
8Ul*  Hiutute  pledging  cieieRsies  to  a  convet.tion  to  abide  tav  the 
result  of  tt  popiUsr  referendum  ^ 

I' 260  U   8    130    130    137,  39  Hup   Ct    412,  63  L,  ed    803  (  1019) 
["Bornm  v   BulUmore,  7  Peters  24i,  260,  8  L    rU    «72  lU.  S    18331. 

I  Wryce,  Americini  Communwpttlth  (Jd  rd  i    :i08    369 
"H.    V    Ames.   Ameriflinents   to   the    Cointitutioii   of    the    United 
Stales.  Papers  of  the  American  Hisloricai  A»«ocialloii,  vol.  6.  p.  303. 
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He  concludes  his  discussion  of  the  subject  as  follows: 
"In    the    light    of    the   history    of    the    different   movements   to 
secure  amendments   during  the   past  century,   we  cannot   believe    [ 
that  the  expectation  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  has  been    i 
fulfilled.     •     •     •     Certainly    the    facts    plainly    show    that    the 
method  is  not  suCQciently  facile  to  meet  our  wants." 

J.  W.  Burgess.  su3  outstanding  commentator  on  the  Constitution, 
analyzed  this  question  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  To  my  mind  the  error  lies  in  the  artiflclally  excessive 
majorities  required  in  the  production  of  constitutional  changes. 
According  to  the  census  of  1880.  it  was  possible  for  less  than 
3.000,000  of  the  people  to  successfully  resist  more  than  45.000,000 
in  any  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution  under  the  present 
process.  The  argument  in  favor  of  these  artificial  majorities  is  that 
innovation  is  too  strong  an  impulse  in  democratic  States,  and  must 
be  regulated;  that  the  organic  law  should  be  changed  only  after 
patience.  exp)erlence.  and  delit>eration  shall  have  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  the  change;  and  that  too  great  fixedness  of  the  law 
is  better  than  too  great  fluctuation.  This  is  all  true  enough;  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  development  is  as  much 
a  law  of  state  life  as  existence.  Prohibit  the  former  and  the  latter 
Is  the  existence  of  the  body  after  the  Bpirit  has  departed.  When, 
in  a  democratic  political  society,  the  well-matured,  long,  and  de- 
liberately formed  will  of  the  undoubted  majority  can  be  p>ersl8tently 
and  successfully  thwarted,  in  the  amendment  of  its  organic  law, 
by  the  will  of  the  minority,  there  is  just  as  much  danger  to  the 
state  from  revolution  and  violence  as  there  is  from  the  caprice  of 
the  majority,  whether  the  sovereignty  of  the  bare  majority  is  ac- 
knowledged. The  safeguards  against  too  radical  change  must  not 
be  exaggerated  to  the  jwlnt  of  dethroning  the  real  sovereign."  " 

The  figures  shown  by  the  1930  census  are  even  more  startling 
than  those  analyzed  by  Burgess  as  of  1880.  In  1930  the  13  smallest 
Spates  had  a  total  population  of  5.790.473,  out  of  over  122.000.000 
for  the  entire  country.  These  13  States,  constituting  one-fourth  ot 
the  48  Commonwealths,  had  it  in  their  power  to  block  the  ratifi- 
cation of  any  proposed  amendment.  Tet,  their  p>opulaticn  aggre- 
gated 4.6  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  '* 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  these  States  was  smaller 
than  that  of  New  York  City  and  leas  than  that  of  any  one  of  a 
number  of  the  States — New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Texas. 

The  requirement  that  the  initial  proposal  shall  be  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House  of  the  Congreas  is  equally 
onerous  and  has  proved  exceedingly  difficult  of  attairunent.  Dem- 
ocratic processes  are,  therefore,  gravely  hampered  and  fettered  both 
In  the  Initial  stage  and  in  the  matter  of  ratification.  This  be- 
comes evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  individual 
amendments. 

Although  over  2.600  Constitutional  amendments  have  been  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time."  the  Constitution  has  been  amended  en 
only  10  different  occasions  during  the  150  years  of  its  existence — 
lor  the  first  10  amendments  may  be  considered  as  one.  while  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  may  likewise 
properly  be  dealt  with  as  a  single  group.  The  first  10  amendments, 
constituting  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were  proposed  by  the  first  Congress 
on  September  25,  1789,  pursuant  to  a  general  understanding  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  Their 
ratification  was  completed  by  the  action  of  Rhode  Island  on  June 
15,  1790.  which  was  the  ninth  State  to  approve  them.  To  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  these  amendments  may  be  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  original  document,  since  the  latter  would 
.  hardly  have  been  ratified  if  the  amendments  had  not  been  In 
contemplation. 

The  eleventh  amendment  was  adopted  to  satisfy  the  pride  of 
the  States,  which  had  received  a  severe  blow  In  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Covirt  in  Chistiolm  v.  Oeorgia,^  holding  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extended  to  suits  brotight 
against  a  State  of  the  Union  by  a  cltlsen  of  another  Bute.  The 
decision  w*a  rendered  on  February  18,  1793.  On  September  6, 
1794.  the  Congress  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  the  effect  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  another  State  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  state.  Although  It  was  subnUtted  in  response  to  the 
demand  of  the  States  against  what  they  considered  to  be  an 
encroachment  of  Federal  authority,  the  ratifying  process  con- 
Etimed  considerably  over  3  years,  for  the  eleventh  amendment 
did  not  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  tmtll  January  8, 
1798. 

The  tvrelfth  amendment  corrected  an  obvious  defect  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  for  counting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  difficulty  became  manifest  in  the  election  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Congress  on 
December  13.  1803,  and  was  ratified  in  ths  course  of  about  10 
months. 


^l  J.  W.  Burgess,  PollticaJ  Bclenos  snd  Oomparstive  Constitu- 
tional Law,  151. 

^Tbe  13  States  In  question  are  New  Rampshlrs,  Vermont.  Dels- 
wars,  Wyoming,  Nevada  Idaho,  New  Mssloo,  Arisona.  Utah.  Mon- 
tana, North  DakoU,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Dakota. 

>'  M.  H.  Muasmano,  DUDculty  of  Amsnding  Our  Fsdsrsl  Oonstltu- 
tUm  (1990),  16  A.  B.  A.  J.  606. 

••a  DaU.  410,  1  L.  sd.  440  (U.  B.  1793). 


Over  80  years  elapsed  before  the  Constitution  waa  amended 
again.  Then  came  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
amendments  as  a  result  of  the  agony  and  travail  of  an  Intemecins 
war.  The  first  of  these  amendments  waa  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress on  February  1.  1865.  and  ratified  by  December  18.  18«5;  the 
second  was  proposed  on  June  16,  1866.  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  on  Jtily  21.  1868;  while  the  third  was  proposed  on 
February  27,  1889.  and  was  ratified  by  March  30.  1870.  Each  of 
them  was  adopted  as  the  result  of  the  upheaval  and  under  tha 
stress  and  strain  of  emotion  created  by  the  vrar.  They,  conse- 
quently, do  not  constitute  an  adequate  test  of  the  efflctency  of 
the  amending  process. 

Nearly  half  a  century  passed  before  another  change  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Constitution.  In  April  1895  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Congress  was  without  power  to  levy  an  Income  tax,* 
thereby  reversing  prior  rulings  ard  overturning  a  practice  that 
had  been  followed  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oovcmment 
from  t'.me  to  time  over  a  period  of  many  years.  Ths  decision 
encountered  Nation-wide  criticism.  In  Tieoember  1895  a  proposed 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Congress  to  confer  upon  It  the 
power  which  the  Coiut  had  denied.  It  was  reintroduced  In  every 
Congress  until  in  July  1909.  by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  each  House. 
the  proposal  was  at  last  submitted  to  the  States.  In  spite  of 
public  demand  for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  the  process 
of  ratification  consimied  almost  4  years,  and  It  was  not  until 
February  1913  that  ratification  was  effectuated.  It  may  fairly  Im 
bald  that  it  was  the  oppoaltlor.  of  the  moneyed  interests  of  the 
country  that  blocked  the  adoption  of  the  sixteenth  amendment 
from  1895  to  1913. 

The  seventeenth  amendment,  which  provides  for  the  popular 
election  of  Senators,  had  a  similar  history.  It  was  first  prqposed  as 
early  as  1836  but  received  little  attention.  Similar  amendmenU 
were  Introduced  from  time  to  time.  Beginning  with  1872,  an 
amendment  on  this  subject  was  introdtieed  in  every  Oongrees.  In 
1894  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  141  to  50. 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate.  In  1898  it  was  again  passed  by 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  185  Members  voting  in  its 
favor  and  only  11  against  it.  Again  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Senate.  In  1900  it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  242  to  15.  StUl  the  Senate  remained  adamant.  In  1903 
the  amendment  passed  the  House  without  a  recorded  vote.  The 
Senate  reftised  to  yield.  In  1911  it  again  was  adojjted  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  296  to  16.  and  the  Senate  at  last  conctirred.  The  sub- 
mission to  the  States  took  place  on  May  12,  1912,  and  by  May  31. 
1913 — a  year  lata* — the  amendment  became  effective. 

The  eighteenth  amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Congress  in 
December  1917  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  in  January 
1919.  The  untisual  circumstances  which  led  to  Its  adoption  render 
it  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  experience  affords  any  falr 
test  of  the  habitual  operation  of  the  amending  procesa. 

The  women-suffrage  amendment — ^the  nineteenth — had  an  Inter- 
esting and  significant  history.  It  was  originally  proposed  in  ths 
Congress  In  1868,  and  thereafter  reintroduced  from  time  to  time. 
Beginning  with  1878,  It  was  Introduced  In  every  Oongreas.  No 
favorable  action  was  taken  in  either  House  until  1914,  when  tt  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  one  vote  in  the  Senate,  but  was  deemed  re- 
jected as  not  being  carried  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority. 
On  January  10,  1918,  it  passed  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  hy  a 
vote  of  274  to  136.  In  October  of  that  ]rear  It  was  acted  on  In  ths 
Seiute,  receiving  53  votes  in  its  favor  with  only  31  c^poaed.  Two- 
thirds  not  having  voted  In  Its  favor.  It  was  deemed  rejected.  It 
met  a  similar  fate  in  the  Senate  In  February  1919.  On  May  21, 
1919.  it  again  passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  ot  804  to 
90,  and  about  2  weeks  later — June  4 — It  finally  received  the  requi- 
site two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate.  By  August  36,  1990.  the 
required  three-fourths  of  the  States  ratified  the  amendment.  It 
took  62  years  to  bring  this  proposal  to  its  final  fruition. 

The  twentieth  amendment,  better  known  as  the  "lame  duck" 
amendment,  likewise  encountered  msny  trials  and  tribulations  In 
the  course  of  Its  passage.  It  was  first  offered  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Nohkis  on  December  6.  1922.  It  was  adopted  by  that  body 
in  Febnury  1923.  As  no  action  was  taken  by  the  House,  ths  Sen- 
ate again  adopted  It  In  March  1934,  in  February  1926.  and  la 
January  1928.  The  matter  was  then  brotight  to  a  vote  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  9,  1928.  The  vots 
was  309  in  favor  and  167  opposed.  As  this  majority  did  not  con- 
Btitute  two-thirds,  the  proposal  failed  of  approval.  Ths  Smsta 
again  adopted  It  In  June  1929,  and  finally  on  February  24,  1081. 
practically  8  years  after  It  was  first  Introduced,  the  House,  by  the 
required  majority,  voted  in  its  favor.  Fatltu-e  to  agree  on  ths 
phraseology  of  the  amendment  postponed  Its  final  submission  tintll 
March  2.  1933.  Within  11  months  the  requisite  numkMr  of  States 
ratified  the  amendment  and  It  became  a  part  of  ths  Constitution 
on  February  8.  19S3. 

The  story  of  ths  twenty-first  amendment,  which  repealed  ths 
prohibition  amendment,  is  too  well  known  to  justify  detailed  re- 
counting. Introduced  first  in  1934,  It  finally  passed  both  Houses  by 
the  required  majority  In  February  1983.  and  became  a  part  of  ths 
Constitution  ths  following  December. 

The  difficulties  encountered  In  connection  with  the  propossd 
child -labor  amendment  are  iUustraUve  of  the  fetters  that  surround 
the  Bmsndlng  procesa  tn  both  of  Its  phases.    On  June  8,  1918,  ths 
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■uprtma  Court    in  tUmm^r  ?   tH9*nt€n  (347  f7   •   3AI    li  iup 

ci  vm  ita  I.  Mi  1 101  I  mil  I  imm  ti«t  um  ootmriNM  wm  wuh- 
uut  pirwii/  III  tiMwt  t«||Mt»iiun   urobi  HiiHi  th«   inUtrnUu   irHtt*- 

ruiruii' II  <«f  ih«  priidutU  u(  i\\\\a  IaIm  '  Oim  w*«k  liiUr  k  (hiii«ii- 
uti<''>«i  amwiufinKiU  tu  pttnt*t  Uit*  avi  hnrtly  on  Klw  CuiigrnM  »(«« 
iriiri«UM'*<l  l»i  tha  lloita*  of  RoorMwiiUit  vm  It  wim  rvinUixlu'  mI  id 
i><wh  ■u><««4in|  CdrmrMM   uiiCit  6  )fr»r  i  l«i«r,  in  Jun«  IH^4   it  ii^d 

MMHirall    lnVomtllo    l«fi<>ttllrda    Viii4>    111   «Ulh    M<J«iM>       itIMM    ll»|i||    |l><i 

Nirwuditwiii  tiM  hmn  ralin#tl  by  SM  •!«  m  i  rruii'irUy  liy  rw*  iitn»ii« 
•(•iMlcr  III  fffiiK  td  th«  r»«t.  U<iW»v«>f  ttMt  publtr  (iiiiiiuin  u  <<v«ir' 
wtivlmiitfly  In  Ufnv  uf  •twh  »it  mn*  >4mi>n(,  inHlitlUy  Ui  Mciirw 
ihi"  i»du#/rfu»  «if  iiifait  firt4fiHk  «>f  Uwi  »«iii«  iMin  ihn  iiim»mlniH(i 
fMii  ii»(H>miim  ■  iNirt  of  th«  Cuii*iitkit</n 

WHh  injt  •  7*v  »«4Wfiiiim',  on  •*eh  >i  itw  10  «>itM«l(iiia  on  whlii< 
Ut*  (kmiHitutWm  hM  to««n  »i?i«tt4«<l.  U«  rMUit  waa  uKritiuutilii  to 
wtr  or  \9  %  i»rii»ua  cM*rivul*i«'n  if  (^i  tili«  opltium  In  lli«  tfrxui 
iiMilr>ruy  of  th*  cfMMH  (h«  pfu««««  wm  iki  nniy  l»brirl«ni*  hut  ti»«;i>r«i 
iMily  tlfrtr  %n4  ih«  iliim«n(l«  uf  th«  p<  ifl*  ('•in«>  i"  fnmUfii  in«i>y 
fitra  ftfWr  0«itiiM)  ommon  htui  iil#iifty  iniiruf»«i#<j  iiMlf 

111  vtw  Hgrit  of  ihU  hiffUrry  it  la  nf»«t  >iia  iHiit  (h(WM>  «tto  uiin  the 
•m#ft4irif  vfuMtn  •■  •  mMim  of  i««  uui  putoli4i  uuiuioit  nr  i«lk 
iicHtly  Iff  It  ■«  ■  miKhrifl  of  "r*f«rrtni  iha  m«it«r  u«  ih*  Vfitp^•' 
•It  tMMktni  vitfMWt  krKiwiMlfc  unA  otruintf  wiirwtiit  ihoutftit 

Our  Omivtitutlim  f»r<ifMMi  bn  m«tha  «tMt«vtr  far  kii  «ipr«HM|"ti 
nf  »  maltinty  vi«w  m  Ia  wtiiit  trunill  err  nhinild  tim  b«  Ui  th« 
aofwrtttuttim  At  iMtfC  It  provtdni  for  i  r»f«r0n««  nf  •u«b  qu«ati»ti« 
t«i  •  pttiftjl  mliMrtty  of  lh«  dmiiI*,  Ho  m^wt  iIm  thta  •itusiion  nuiy 
tit  dMcribud,  It  Mnnot  im  dfpift^d  m  4  tfmnoeritio  prnoM**  rmhcr 
U  It  «  (ifttflttfl  inMina  fnr  pr*v«fittrtff[  majority  Mtlon  To  wfiHt 
flt«f}t  thia  aonatltutlotiiii  d^vut  alwuli  bt  UbvrMltiMl  la  k  qu*at|mi 
■•ponil*  »iid  dtatlrtM.  btit  in  lt«  titMuittot)  wa  may  wttl  liiy  miok 
th*  fatumifl  ■MURiption  that  tb«  prvwi  it  mothod  la  eoMlatottt  with 


Kltctrtfr  thf  Rur 


' 
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HON.  JOHN  L 


UECKE 


or  MICNIOAM 

IN  THE  HOlfSK  OY  RBP»E8KNTATIVK« 
Thwt4tty,  Mav  li.  I$$§ 

Mr.  UncXl  of  IClehiffin.  Mr  tpoftlwr,  vloctfU)  pownr 
bM  bMn  ftiow  In  oomlrui  to  ttio  fitrni^r  b«w«tiM  of  hta  t«nlitM 
poiltion  tn  th«  rurtl  dMtrtetA.  An^  rurti  dtitrtot  which  (mn 
boMt  0/  rtMMv  than  throt  fftrm#ri  t )  iht  miUi  m  th«  itvorMR 
mlfht  bo  oonMdffMl  t  donioly  pcpuUttd  farm  ar«a  for 
that  rtaion  ono  of  tho  i rrattit  btt*  inf  i  of  modtrn  ttmM  hoa 
not  batn  Mtandod  to  tho  farmur  f^ivau  inliTMlA  rotild 
Mi  afford  to  malM  tht  lonf-ttim*,  huto  Inrtotmimt  ntomMaty 
for  (weh  undortaklnf.  and  it  wa«  ror  that  rtanun  th«r  «hr 
l»rii«tit  adtnlntatratlon  undtrtook  c  flvt  aJoctrlc  powrr  lo 
tha  rural  ditirteU  throuah  tht  mad  urn  of  tha  Rural  Etrctri- 
fteation  Admlnlatratlon. 

In  Michigan  at  tha  prtiaflt  tlmt  i ipproxtmataly  l,A0O  man 
of  now  Una  art  under  oomtruetloi  at  a  coat  of  $1,710,000. 
whlio  M.0AA.0O0  haa  batn  alloctad  o  Mlehiaan  on  all  proj- 
fcta.  Whan  all  projaeta  art  flnlaMd,  approjclmatrlr  4.0O0 
fflUit  of  fflfctrte  Unas  vlU  havt  ^mn  addad  to  tha  rural 
dMrtcta.  which  wiu  aannoa  12M0 

Xa  addition  oihar  proMota  art 
UN  which,  whan  eomplttad.  will 
with  which  about  IJOO  mllaa  of 
Boot  6.400  ouatomart.    0o  that  by 
farma  wtU  bo  raoalvtng  tlaetrlc 

On  January  1.  llSfl.  Michigan 
fanu  alaotrliUd.  Today,  mora  I 
trie  powar.  a  doubling  tn  I  yaan 

In  JufUct  to  the  prtvata  uimtlaal  lot  It  be  tald  that  they 
havt  graatty  expanded  their  Unea  jduring  tha  paat  2  yearn. 
Ooa  ooBpaay  laereaaed  lU  rural  Mnaa  19.4  peroent  in  the 
laat  I  yaan.  while  aaoChor  tncreiiaed  lla  rural  Unea  34  S 
pareont  In  tha  laft  S  yaart.  and  l  tha  praeant  activity  of 
rural  eleotrtflcatlon  eontlnuea.  80  pa  tiant  of  Michigan  §  faiau 
wttl  hava  aladtrle  powar  tn  a  few  yt  in. 

Tha  Rural  BaetrtflcaUon  Admlnatratlon  U  not  a  profit- 
making  organlaatlon.  Tlie  ratea  aie  aet  ao  that  the  coat  of 
eooilructloa.  tha  ooat  of  nuUateaaioa,  and  the  intereet  on 
Iba  loan  and  principal  are  IncludaL  w  that  at  the  end  ol 


loping  tn  vahoui  court - 
allotmenta  13.000.000, 
wUl  be  built  to  con- 
time  next  year  17.000 

through  R.  I.  A.  loani. 
but  22  percent  of  her 
44  peroent  have  elec- 

R.  I.  A.  itlmulatlon. 


W  V'-itr^  thr  lini'  will  tiNvr*  pnid  for  itmlf  atui  bitcome  tha 
proiwrty  of  i\ir  coop'Tn'ivr  Afi«'r  ilitii  thr  H  K  A  haa 
iin  furihfr  ifjfrr««ni  In  ihi  uiuMt  und  ihniiid  not  httvc,  It 
h  ih>  11  Uu'  proiw'i'y  of  !hr  luop  mul  lUr  iuciijl)rr»  mi'«  ut 

lll^'lly   In  do   with  It   AH  (hey   JilrudH. 

Now  (h**  fttrmi'tn  wtirii  (Mm  mrvicf  Kn  th''y  l)r<'omt<  b«'t- 
l''i  iicijuMitili-d  Willi  till  iJiiii'<">ll>oti,  thi'V  driiiiviid  It  Ap- 
pUcMlloltn    lite    COinihU    III    iMi    luM.    Lliul    ltl«    li     K     A.    C'Mtlllut 

ki'**p  up  wiih  tlir  wmk  I'lic  AdtiiiiiUiritiioM  i«  riu'ilx^r  ham- 
pirfd  liv  ihf  fiK'i  ih.ii  III.'  •40  000  000  wliuli  it  ri-cHvpn  for 

Ihttt.   [lUtpunc  la  t-xl  'u(i  aril. ill. 

(.'ottvtcao  ti4N  loiitf  kniiWM  tl  4l.  niid  whi^n  ihn  lUIIN  rallnf 
bill  Wiia  Ij^foiw  Ihr  MiMim'  It  vk.h  tiiurtidr'd  fo  pitiVUl*  anoMuir 
1100  000  000  for   lUlul  flrrtiincalUifi 

I  fell  thai.  Ihr  aiiiiMiiit  nliouid  h«vn  \tvfti  Uotiblitd.  Hciro 
la  »  pfojwci  whirh  imvtj  for  lifccif  Wr  hdv  \\rnr(\  a  \ti% 
about  »flf  ilciiiiditiinii  piojrcia  It  in  tiof  nn'^iaary  lo  look 
any  ruilhfii  Thn  It  K  A  dor<n  Jual  Ihiit  Al  Itw  i*nd  of 
30  VDNri'  iitni>  Uw  (hivrrriinrrit  will  havr  brnn  paid  back  tha 
kmn  and  Ihf  farrnfta  will  havn  had  ihr<  uji#  of  (hi*  prmar  during 
thai  timi*. 

In  Uirar  daya  of  irltcf  projrcU  I  fnll  to  $m  where  a  mora 
dfilrabi*"  prnjfct  rookl  br  found  than  rural  riertrifkatlon, 

Thrrr  In  no  atlrtnpt  <m  thr  part  of  the  R  E.  A,  to  com- 
peti!  with  private  power  cunipanlrn,  Tltr  fuel  in  the  R.  E,  A. 
haa  bern  a  b(x)n  lo  thi?m  Whrrrver  punalblo.  the  coopera- 
tive buy*  lt«  pow«'r  wholetale  from  the  moil  convenient 
aource  und  ihen  diilrlbutcn  It  to  ilie  furmrr  over  their  own 
line 

Only  In  vt*ry  rare  cejwi  have  generating  planta  been  aat 
up  for  the  purpoif  of  the  poof^rntlveu  aupplying  their  own 
pf)W*r  In  Mlchlgtin  ihrer  gcrierttUng  plant*  huve  been  set 
up  for  K.  K  A  purp<iii«M  Bui  only  b<Tauii«  the  Immediate 
companlea  did  not  have  tlie  power  Lo  ipura  And  with  that 
bemi  true  it  may  have  betsn  yeara  b«'fore  the  farmeri  in 
thuar  cominuiilUtta  would  havn  rr('.«iived  electric  power.  And 
no  again  liw  It  K  A  h*«  ditne  a  groat  nnrvice  to  the  peopla 
of  th(»ft«'  dutrU'i/i  wli«*r«'  im  iiower  wua  uvwilable 

ElrL'lMriiy  U  thti  bleaNinu  of  the  agtv  No  one  will  dlMputa 
that.  1  tiijiik  .John  Carinody.  |(  ic  a  Adinlnialralor,  alalnd 
It  very  cleftrly  when  h»'  aald  m  u  »i)rn(  h  aotTiKllme  ago 

JCIpcUIi  ily  iiiaaru  a  K'"*'  '!""'  hkup  oii  ilm  fitnri  l.iiaii  In  lh« 
(lly  liutria  (I.  ittfiiM*  ruiiniiiK  vvnUi  tor  (iif  ihliiu  mi  oitiaitftlpa* 
(lull  forii  III*  iwiit uMcH  (lid  (timiKMy  nf  |iiiiiipiiii|  Mild  («rryliig 
wiiLiir  y;i««firi<My  m-nn*  na  much  nn  Uir  fwiiri  »«  It  (lii«>a  in  lii< 
rtuairy  wrhwra  li  haa  Moitnplinlicil  n  rnvulufloii  ui  mailioiU  and 
j)ia<"li:i*  AlM'nOy  in  nmin  lypn^  «>f  tnrinlMj!  llir  ogrU'Ulturtal 
witliuiit  wl«MUIf  m-t\i\it>  Ik  mI,  h  vrry  (ll«lliii  I  ( (iitijj^tUlVf  dlaiM]- 
vaiiinar  Klm-tririi y  iirliu'*  lu  lh«  rami  Uic  lltdn  luRurlM  and 
ciimUtri*  by  »ltic)i  wf  rnfMuri)  i<ur  civlti/Nlioii     And  ynl  ulaotrlo 

•ITVhl'     Will)     (lf||l<"l     Im     flii;ii.>ni-i     '  ,t    uUt     \i'"\>l<-    llllmmh     IIO     WUIl     Of 

fault,  of  ihnlra      •     •     • 

Tttla  pfonrmn  apv'U>\>mfi  »urh  promla*  mid  poirntlalltloa  during 
It4i  flml  ymtit  t>ml  Cntmreaii  i»ni»in»«i  idr  NorMillMybiirn  Act,  or  tha 
nural  KUclrtOiiKliiii  Ad  uf  lb  10  That  a<  i  |jr(ivul«<i  u  lO'yam  pro- 
uram  Un  leiidliK  Kwlaral  fun<l*i  f-ir  rutal  rloctriOrMlon  t«  a«rva 
pwraoiui  nut  r»«riviiiK  atrvifi.     DuriiiK  Ihr  nr««i  vi»»r  of  that  IO-y«ar 

ErcitfraiTv  ih#  lut  nuUiorut-d  llin  li-tidl-iK  of  aftO  000  00()  to  projecta 
y  R  K  A  ,  wliuh  111  lurii  •i.ouiU  ijorrow  from  lh»  K^conatiucium 
PlnaiHW  Corp«Naliuii  fur  ••nc-h  o{  ihn  mx eroding  U  yoara  the 
afli  auUturtacHl  an  appropruuoti  (or  lomia  amouiituig  lo  MO.000,000 
a  year 

Undar  ihf  urma  ot  the  art  ihf  R  E  A  lf<n<l»  nrjonny  to  flnanoo 
tha  antirt  ooat  of  rural  Bl»<trin<:i*tlon  f»<iliii»«  m  rural  araaa. 
Thoa*  lumui  uTp  ma<l«  ni  llir  »Mut>  r«Li»  of  inirn  hI  m  ta  paid  by  tha 

Oovarnmant    on    iia   Umn-u-rin   ohimaiion  -about    3   p«ro#nt and 

ari«  am«rtlir<'<l  ovpt  a  pfrioti  of  'jo  v"»r»  Allniminito  no  fur  total 
M7.000.000  Mura  liian  »70.0<X),000  worth  of  couiiirucllon  U  undar 
*'»y  Of  complau-d  Thla  monfy  U  tjninK  uaod  to  build  naarly 
§0.000  mllaa  (if  rural  llni*  which  will  hrln«  flrriru  »arvicc  for  tha 
ftrat  tlma  to  iUx)ui  a  quiiru-r  of  u  nuiUun  fiArma  nad  rural  churchaa. 
achoula,  and  anuiU-bUaUi«a«  plocna 

The  above  paragraph.n  Ntutr  the  whole  picture  very  clearly. 
The  farm  u  a  busincaa.  und  what  buaincis  la  there  which 
could  operate  without  electric  power''    Th«Te  li  none. 

Rural  electrification  la  now  an  aaaurvd  development. 
There  ii  no  reaaon  why  the  rural  diatricu  ahould  be  without 
It.  The  farmeni  want  electricity,  and  the  R  E.  A.  can  lupply 
It  Let  uj  make  the  rural  diatricu  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 
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or 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

Ur  TKXAg 

IN  THK  HOUHK  OK  HKI'UKUKNTATIVKH 
W§4nt»dav,  May  J§.  193 § 


AODfiaai  or  mn  maurt  iiAvawoK  aaroaa  tki  omb- 
NANoo  (xnmrr  TBActiaaa'  AaaocunoM,  mowwioh,  n  y  , 

MAY  lit,  IMI 


Mr.  MAVERICK,  Mr,  Bpeakgr.  extrclilng  the  right 
granted  me  to  extend  and  revlaa  my  rtmartu,  I  am  including 
a  •peeeh  which  I  delivered  before  the  County  Teacherf  A«- 
Moctailon  of  Chenango  County,  N.  Y..  at  tha  high  ichool  In 
Norwich,  Friday,  May  13,  1031. 

Zt  ii  ai  follow! : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladlea  and  gtntltmen,  I'll  tall  you.  I  appft- 
elata  tha  very  kind  introduetlon  flvan  ma  by  Dr.  Van  Klaaek  But 
apaaking  of  dootora-  and  you  all  know  a  laaehar  ta  now  itnarally 
ttlwavB  oallad  a  doctor— wall,  anyhow,  whan  I  oama  hart  thla  morn- 
ing, I  want  to  tha  Chtnango  Kotal. 

I  aakad  tha  clerk  whara  X  could  find  Dr  Qulnn,  that  I  naadad 
him  jlaufhlarl,  Bo  ha  got  ma  in  oonnaetion  with  tha  doctor, 
I  aald,  "njia  la  Congraaaman  MAViaicK  of  Ttaaa,  I  hava  oonM  to 
maka  a  apaach,"  X  got  no  aniwar—it  waa  tha  cold  ahouldar,  ba- 
liava  ma— ao.  getting  no  raapcnaa  whaUvar,  Z  droppad  tha  racalvar 

Than  I  turnad  to  tha  clerk,  for  auraly  X  thought  I  muat  be  In  tha 
wrong  town;  mayba  I  ahould  have  gone  to  Norwich,  Oonn,,  or 
aomathlng,  I  aakad  tha  clerk  what  wm  the  matter,  that  X  waa 
tMra  U)  talk  to  Uachara.  ,,    . 

"Oh,"  aald  tha  dark,  "that  waa  Dr,  Qulnn,  our  vatermarlan,"  I 
would  not  rafar  to  your  fallow  oltlwin  aa  a  horaa  doctor,  but  I  dent 
know  whathar  tha  dark  thought  I  naadad  aucb,  Anyhow,  your 
high  praaldant,  Dr,  Quinn,  haa  auffarad  from  mlatakan  identity; 
and  although  I  undaratand  haa  not  quita  a  Fh,  D ,  you  can't  btama 
tha  dark  jUughtar  |  Wa  need  both  borae  doctora  and  teaohara, 
a  van  If  both  m»  named  Quinn. 

Mow,  my  frianda,  I  am  glad  to  be  here—I  never  waa  In  thla  pert 
nf  Maw  York  before,  Aa  wa  alt  hara  It  »§»m§  peaeeful  and  quiev— 
there  la  nothing  in  partleular  that  dlHurba  ua.  In  thla  amall  dty 
wa  cannot  raatiae,  at  leaat  by  our  aurreuodlnga,  the  condition  of  the 
world 

But  the  oondition  of  the  world  aa  we  alt  here  in  peaca  l«  a  hor- 
rifying one.  Blood,  death,  daatruetlon  of  property,  war,  miaery. 
Intarnallonal  gangaterlam  la  tha  order  of  tha  day.  Human  beinga 
by  tha  mllllona  gooae-atep  like  ab)aet  aUivaa  before  atrutting,  arro- 
gant, aahibltlonlat  dleUlora, 

Hitler  vUlta  ZUly  whara  entire  railroad  atatlona  are  built  )uat 
to  raoaiva  him  and  whara  bloeka  upon  blocka  of  axptnalva  carpau 
are  laid  for  hla  feet,  which  apparently  he  hae  forgotten  are  made 
of  day.  Tha  Jewa  are  put  In  Jail  during  hla  vlait,  Zt  waa  tha  viait 
of  ona  payohopath  to  another;  than  Hitler  rettima  to  a  land  where 
the  bloody  ewaatlka  U  high  in  the  iky.  Thla  awaatlka  la  above  an 
enalavad  people;  liberty  la  dead,  there  la  pareeoutlon  of  defeneeleae 
mlnorltlaa.  there  te  brutality  and  vloienee.  aad  the  enmnoo 
deoeodea  of  civUiiatlon  are  forgotten. 

LianTT    DBAD   IM    0VC8    lULF  TM«   WOWLO 

But  we  need  not  put  afl  the  etlema  on  Hitler  aad  Muaaoilnl. 
Jn  Ruaala  liberty  la  not  even  in  ohama,  for  It  waa  nevar  born, 
Tha  purge  worka  faat  there,  and  trlala  are  a  mockery  of  Juatlea. 
And  however  atrnng  of  heart  we  are,  we  cannot  look  upon  the 
horrible  alaughter  of  humanity  and  the  daatruetlon  of  dvlllaattOB 
In  apaln  and  China  without  weeping. 

Zndead,  my  fellow  Americana,  in  much  over  half  the  world 
liberty  la  either  dead  or  horribly  mutilated.  Liberty  atlU  braathaa, 
but  aometlmea,  I  think,  gaapa  a  Uttla,  In  Prance;  there  la  liberty 
In  Bwitaerland,  the  Soandlnavlan  countrlea,  In  the  aalf-governing 
and  white  porttona  of  the  Brltlah  BmpUre,  and  to  a  limited  exUnt, 
m  the  Latin-American  couatrlea. 

Wfl  who  are  hare  want  to  prtaarva  what  liberty  we  have,  and 
being  born  of  American  tradition,  we  want  oaoral  Not  only  that, 
we  want  a  better  aUndard  of  living. 

Moreover,  we  know  there  are  many  In  thla  country  who  uae 
the  name  of  liberty  in  vain,  In  order  to  grab  It  away  from  otbara. 
Many  who  bellow  that  they  want  to  uphold  the  Oonatltutlon 
would  gladly  break  It  down  IX  It  eerved  their  aalflah  purpoaaa. 
Othart  who  aay  reorganisation  of  tha  Oovernment  might  mean 
dlctatorahlp,  would  prefer  the  dlaorganlaatlon  of  the  Oovern- 
ment in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  a  dlctatorahlp  of  ottf  eoonomlo 
aad  national  life.  Othera  who  claim  to  league  themaalvea  foe 
liberty  are  In  league  agaloat  liberty. 


TMi  AMmuiAM  rxACHia  la  on  tmi  aeor 
In  thla  highly  ofimplieat^Ml  and  dlaturt>»d  picture  th*  Amerteaa 
teacher  la  uit  tha  aput      Ua  or  aha  la  batwa«u  two  lorova.  thai 
of  tailing  tha  truth  and  of  CMmfnrming  to  a  oonaarvawve  aohool 
board,  board  of  raganta,  or  controlling  economic  furoaa 

ami,  1  would  not  have  you  here  build  any  emotion  of  adf- 
plty  and  aalf-aaiiafaeilot)  uf  your  Intellaetual  attprlorlty,  All 
priigraaaivea,  whau<ver  their  voeatum  in  life,  are  alwaya  on  the 
a|H»l.  The  bualneaaman,  tha  politlciaiia,  the  doctora,  the  lawyara, 
who  can  aae  far  ahead  and  have  tha  courage  to  apeak  out  are  aa 
muf/h  on  tha  apot  aa  tha  taaehara 

Than  there  are  many  aelf-atylad  llberala  and  progreaalvea  who 
are  aa  harrow*mindad  aa  are  tha  raaetlonartaa;  I  have  people 
write  me  and  tall  ma  that  If  I  do  mH  vote  thue  and  eo,  I  em 
not  a  liberal  or  a  unigraaalva  Tttat  la  no  argurrtant  at  all, 
and  la  on  a  par  of  teliini  a  man  ha  will  not  get  to  heaven.  If  he 
doea  not  agree  And  thcmgh  I  have  frequently  denoiuteed  aehool 
iMiarda  and  rtrganta  they  are  not  peraenally  evil  or  bad,  fat 
Indeed  they  have  liellefa,  toii. 

nM'Hm  unmn*  T«*eM  Ti«i  wierii  -ami  navi  mo  eate-wTT 
What,  then,  ahould  the  teacher  dot    The  anewer  li  he  tfiould 

ieaeh  faitte  and  truth,  veering  away  from  peraonil  opinion  and 

blaa  aa  much  aa  ptMHiible,    Tha  teaeher  la  then  In  the  elear  and  the 

atudent  la  given  tha  opportunity  of  makini  hla  own  oonduaiona. 
io  do  not  pity  youraelf,  for  othera  are  lufferlng,  being  erltlelaed, 

fired,  and  hiving  a  fairly  hard  time  »f  life, 
Regard  youraelf  aa  a  reeponaible  dtleen,  and  let  you  both  ai  • 

dtlaen  and  teaeher  teach,  think,  and  Uk4  part  In  your  government. 

and  by  government  Z  nMan  that  which  le  parlMmentary,  free,  aad 

demucratlc, 

TOO  CANMOT  tAT  A   NOtLI  rMILOeOTMT 

I  would  have  you  know,  and  let'a  don't  fcirgat  It  anywhere  aa  we 

f;o  along,  beeidea  liberty  and  free  govarnmant,  people  muat  eat  and 
ive,  too.  You  cannot  eat  a  noble  phlloeophy;  what  you  aat  la  bread 
and  meat  Baaidea  having  alwaya  in  your  mind  teaching  of 
democracy,  let  ua  alao  have  In  our  minda  to  teach  honaet  aoonomtca, 
which  la  aa  eaaentlal  aa  denuxsraey  Itaelf 

Now,  for  a  while  I  am  going  to  dlaotiaa  a  little  of  the  conatltu- 
tional  htatory  of  our  Oovernment.  X^t'a  go  a  long  way  tiack  to 
the  Magna  Carta;  at  the  aame  time  let'a  leave  off  the  romanoe,  non- 
aenae,  and  falaahooda,  and  look  at  it  reeliatloally. 

TMI  JUAUiVt,  MMOaANT  BAaONa   OT  BVMMTM»t 

ainoe  I  waa  a  little  boy  X  can  remember  the  beautiful  picture  tn 
colore  of  free  men  under  a  big  epreadlng  oak  tree,  near  that  Im- 
mortal creek,  Runnymeda,  wreeting  their  liberUee  from  the  wlekad 
King  John,  who  had  been  a  traitor  to  hla  moet  worthy  brother. 

Sallant  Richard  tha  Lion  Haarted  But  tha  free  men  of  Bagland 
Id  not  wreat  their  liber  ilea  from  the  wiekad  King  John 
What  happened  waa  that  a  hr>rda  of  Jealoue,  Ignorant,  avarteioua 
barorta  U)ok  power  from  the  Xing  for  themaelvea.  In  the  Magna 
Carta  aome  very  hlgh'flnwn  languege  waa  uaed  ebout  not  purchaa- 
ing  jtiatlce  nnr  aelirrtg  it;  but  *,he  baroni  didn't  know  for  aure,  for. 
BO  far  aa  li  known,  none  of  ihum  eould  read  Latin  What  they  gel 
waa  power  to  be  little  dictators  in  their  own  baroniea, 

Mowavaa,  macma  carta  ta  BABta  nr  ooMerrrtmoMAL  LtaaanaB 

Nevertheleea,  the  rrault  waa  the  extenalon  of  human  righte. 
Oradually  interpreutlona  baaed  on  that  document  began  to  form 
the  beaia  of  liberty.  Zt  became  the  foundation  of  free  govern- 
ment, right  of  trial  by  "peera  of  the  vidnage,"  then  jitry  trtat— 
freedom  of  apaecb,  praaa,  religion. 

Bven  now  theae  are  vlolated-you  aee  them  violated  In  eueli 
plaoee  aa  Jeraey  City  and  othera—but  the  Ideal  of  liberty  peralete 
everywhere  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  with  the  Magna  Carta  ae 
a  baaia  Therefore  we  can  reaaonably  aay  the  Magna  Carta  le  a 
beginning  of  the  eonatitutional  atraam  atUl  flowing  and  pulatag 
through  American  Ufa, 

AcctTMinjiTBe  BUSMTB  roBMH  omi  coMerrnmoM 

Before  the  American  Rev^utlon,  we  had  the  aeoumulated  rlgbta 
of  Bngllahman  atarting  with  the  Magna  Carta  and  flowing  like  a 
atraam  throtigh  petltiona  and  bUla  of  rlghu,  aututaa,  cuaioma.  and 
dedaiona.  All  theee  together  weve  oonaldered  the  Oonatltutlon^ 
not  of  itaelf  written,  but  the  aptrit  of  aU  theae  aymboU  of  Juatlea. 

So,  whan  wa  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  wa 
already  had  a  Conatitutlon.  Thla  Conatttutlon  waa  then  and  now, 
the  apirit  of  fair  play  which  rtaaa  above  mare  pleoae  of  paper—- 
and  that  a  man  may  expreae  hlmaelf.  make  a  living,  and  not  be 
kept  in  Jail  without  trUl. 

DBCLABATIOM    BBaCMTIALLT    A   FABT   OT   fUWgllTUIIOMAt    BTXaAM 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  la  aaaantlally  a  part  of  our 
eonatitutional  atream.  Soma  aay  the  Declaration  la  not  in  affect; 
but  If  that  U  ao.  wa  are  atUl  a  part  of  England.  Tha  whole  phll- 
oeophy, the  whole  meaning  of  the  Dedaratlon  of  Xndependaaee. 
la  contained  In  Juat  110  worda. 

OMB  MtTMOBBD  AM»  TIM  MOOT  TMPOeTAMT  WOXOa  Of  DBCLABATIOM 

I  want  you  to  get  thaae  worda  In  your  own  ayatem,  appreciate 
them,  think  them  over,  and  then  teach  them  to  othera.    They  are: 

"We  hold  theae  trutha  to  be  aelf-tvident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rlghta;  that  among  theae  are  Ufa,  liberty,  and 
the  pureult  of  happlntaa,  That  to  aecure  theee  rlghta.  govem- 
menU  are  inatituted  among  nien.  deriving  their  Juat 
trom  the  oonaent  of  the  governed.    That  whenever  aay  form 
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fnvoinmfiit   tjn'oinw  clritnirllve   r»f   It^M 
th«"  iwdpl*  ti)  iiltwr  or  to  •»yill»h  tt. 


Kid 


laying   ita  roundatinn  mi  mteh 
po«*ra  In  Mteh  rnrm.  m  to  tb«m  itia 
UMtr  anlvtir  tnd  KapptrMflM  " 

Whni  do  tiMM  no  war<ta  iiMian? 
child  •hnuld  iMWtn  Ufa  with  aqual  opi 
to  tM  aafc.  tu  hava   Itbaity,  and  to 
Itmvrna  ua  with  our  oonaant 

AtncLsa  or  cxn«riBauirKm  nam 


eudi.  It  u  tlir  riMtn  of 

to  tnatUutr  new  K"vrTii- 

drtnelplM  and  oriiant«4n»  (tn 

Q  Mam  moat  Ukaly  to  «<fart 


Anf)nt  othrr  thln^a.  that  rwry 
tunny  that  w«  arii  rntlttf-d 
va  a  fovtrnmant  that  cmly 


C, 


Axxui  as 


oonati  utiotMi 
oonailtutteo 


Laltr    In  ITTT.  thart  cama  tha 
I  aaJt  you  to  ba«f  m   mund.   wm  ami 
TlUa  waa  a  eoatlxiuatlon  of  tha 

Than  omim  oiu  wcond  wnuao 
IB  1717 

In  ail  of  thaaa  Inacninwota  wrtttai 
worda.  but  tbajr  ««rt  oot  lUmXf  tti< 
papar  at  tha  BUala  i«  raliffkm. 

nUAMSLI  TO  THE  n 


wvnsit  cowanrvTTow 

of  ConfadaraUon,  which. 
flrst   wrlttan   oonatltution 
atraam. 
alf  nad  in  PliUad^lptua 


wr  ttan 


lit 


It  u  worth  whUa  to  tMkd  Um 
OooaUtutKtn.  DOW  called  tha  Consutution 

"We  tha  peopla  of  tha  Unitad  8t*taa 
ftct  union.  aatAbllah  juaUoc.  inaura 
for  tha  nommnp  dcfcnaa.  promota  tb« 
tba  hlMilnti  of  liberty  to  ounalTea  and 
aatabilah  this  CDoatltutlon  for  the  Unl^ 

TbcM  worda  are  tha  gist  of  our 
phUcBophy  of  the  general  welfare.  thi> 
dttty  at  the  people  to  maintain  liberty 
Tau  muBt  feel,  you  muat  teach,  and  deknand 

Leave  out  tha  rhetoric — such  aa  thajt 
greatect  document  ever  itruck  off  in 
waa  not  "atnick   off"     What  happen^ 
foui^.  prosperooa  trualneenen   and 
enee.  tried  to  put  on  paper  aoctnnulat^ 
After  long  wrangling,  horse  trading, 
thrfr  thoughta  on   paper      Ttoe  Job 
good  one. 

KLi.  or  aiuJtTs  OMRTCo  or 
Tor  loma  reaaon   thay  left  out  a 
great   bltterneae   and  fear   over  the 
demanded  and  got  a  bill  of  rlghta  »n«li 
Ccnatltutlon  was  signed 

A«ry  Khool  In  the  land  thould  give  a 
tt  can  be  read  tn  5  mlnutea.     Above 
mind  that  tt  la  for  NonUc  Moodee 
minded  school -tKiard  memt>ers. 
qp  State  Seput>llcana  like  people 
Democrata  like  me  (laughter],  and  for 
to  be.  red.  white,  or  blue 


lo  otir  •acood  written 

It  la  aa  foUowi. 

Ln  order  to  form  a  more  per- 

maatlc  tranquillity,  provide 

gaoeral  welfare,  and  Mcure 

our  pcaterlty.  do  ordain  and 

Stataa  of  America." 

ConaUtutlon,   It  la  the 

common  defense — and  the 

ouraelvea  and  our  cblldven. 

this  yourself. 

the  Conatltution  was  "the 

'he  history  of  man."     For  it 

waa  that  our  forefathers. 

iBwyere.    conservative   to   the 

experience  in  govemn-iflnt. 

Intrlguee.  they  finally  got 

did   was   an   exceedingly 

I 


aikd 
tjey 


wirrmc  ccafgiiiuTioM 

bil  of  rights,   and   It   cauaed 

Ipirteen  States.     The   people 

y  adopted  4  years  after  the 


111 
Run 
teachtrs 
around 


AitBroMSNTs  I  un  IV — 4iu. 
Aa  fou  know  tlw  BlU  of  Rlghta  ta 
tha  OoaaUtutlon.     The  moat  Important 
what  It  says. 


o» 


T  awD  pirmow 


"Obngreaa  ahati  mate  no  Uwa ^ 

mialon.  or  prohiMttng  the  frw  esaret 
fraedom  of  ipaaeh,  or  of  tho  praaa; 
peaceably   to   aaeembla.    and    to 
vadNaa  of  gnairaBoaa." 

Aenambar,  thaaa  hghia  are  for 
MU  and  raa.  aad  Umm  who  epraad     ._ 
I  maaa  peopte  vith  vhooi  wa  diaatrai 
whieta   la   quiu  ■•   intportMit,   the 
ooni<erna  aeareh  and  aeuiure     It  la  a« 


"AMKItBM 

'The  right  of  Uke  people  to  be 

papen.    aad   ■ffaeta,   agslnM   uar 

rtrnll  net  be  violated,  and  no  warraaia 
Ue  eatiee,  eupparted  hr  oath  or 

tbtnp  the  plhoe  to  be 


rtfhta  that  I  have 
the  prevantloo  of 
»ot  to  be  twioe  tn  Jeopardy  tor  the 

wttneaa  againat  ones  aelf.  the  right 
and  u\»X  by  jury,  the  right  net  to  be 


■  ay 


Bare  It  la  important  to  repeat  that 
BMther  more  aor  leaa  Uberttee  than 
BO   aeparate    rlfht    of    "aeademlc    llb^y 
■othlBC  at  all  but  ^■«  plain  liberty: 
tf  there  la  anything  euch  aa  "academle 
BUI  VI  ftlghta. 


TtMl  te  tha  reaaon  that  X 
which  are  ta  aMltlon  to  other  eitlaeha 
oath  la«a,  and  of  f  oretag  youagalara  to 

In  tlwee  off  hjiMla,  are  oauaUy 
of  harm.     Oalha 
la  made  patrtottc  b) 


on  paper   ware   Important 
ilvaa  any  more  than  tha 


coMermmoif 


course  on  the  Btll  of  Rights. 
etoe.  tt  must  be  home  In 
Ian  Jemrs,  Megnses.  narrow- 
bricklayers,   million  all  es, 
theee  parts.  down-Smyth 
whatever  color  one  happens 


or  uoara 
ihe  flrat  10  amendments  to 
la  tha  very  flrat.    Hera  la 


raai^Mtiug  aa  eetablUhment  of 

thereof;  or  abridging  the 

ir  tiM  right  of  the  people 

petltlna   the   Ck>vernmant   fur  a 


wieted 


who  tell  the  truth,  like 
and  f  alae  prapaganda 
There  ta  another  artfrla 
ftnifth    ameudmatit,    and    it 

ollowa: 


AMO  anxvut 

IB  their  peraona,  hnuann. 

■aarohea  and   ■eisuree 

uhall  laeue.  but  upon  proha- 

and  particularly  de- 

the  peraona  or  things  to  bo 


aflmatton. 


llaetaaad  there  la  the  right 

quart^ng  of  eoidlera  on  people, 

me  offanae,  not  to  be  a 

tfo  have  due  proceaa  of  law 

rtqulrad  to  furoiah  eaoeaahe 


the  teacher  la  entitled  to 
other  eltlaen  There  is 
"     Academic    liberty    la 

that  of  everyone  alae,  fo 
liberty."  it  eomea  under  tlie 


rpqutretnenu  upon  tenchers 

The  flood  of  teachers 

aaluta  the  flag,  are  usually 

productive  of   no  good 

do  not  change  an  tndl- 

ilChlaf  an  oath.    A  crook 


;«  'I'-l   iiiU'l:-  hniien'   by   hoiug  for'Tcl   '"  «wrnr  he   \n  )ionrn\,      If  a 
p#<rw)n  l<«  honent  tnd  rxi'rloilr    h#  will  fv  »<»  wttliorit  th*»  nath 
Ths?   li  ih«  r»>inKn»  I   fouuhl  tnc  Isw  rnartrtl  Ivt  the  District  of 

r<ilM!i.i)U.  kuowii  a«  Ihr  r- (I  ridi'i  It  wu-*  it  law  which  requlicd 
n  ''  I  ..«T  to  «akr  nil  oa'h  of  nlln'iniK^  "iid  to  mMkr  tn  Rffldavlt  thut 

ti"'  T  ^hi'  ii.icl  rv't  tii'iwlit  f  ()tniiiuM!.<tiii  nintf  t'i''fiiiK  the  hl^t  jmy 
cf^.fck  H<  n,">  hiul  to  *ii'n  once  ii  motitti  <;Mii'r<«  cvfrv  2  Wfokit; 
M<  [Ml*  by  thr  (lay,  sUnoe  tlte  Hiibstltuias  got  paid  that  wny.     A  "red" 

bian-  bail  »iartrcl  and  >«U(  b  a  law  ua  tlii.-*  inaiU-  it   wui.si' 

Tt.Af  IlKKS     OATHM    IN    IIAII.H     LIKE  COTTON    IN    WAHKHOUSES 

Tpiu  hi';  tjot  houMdi-d  uruund  for  rvtn  men'lonmg  there  was  a 
rniintry  nariu'd  Rutntii  Tt\c  "rfd  baltrm"  talked  nuirh  of  svibver* 
«ivt<  turiicN  atal  sornf  Nwori*  thnt  fonniuiniNrn  wan  ownership  of 
wc)in»  II  by  Ihr  state  It  was  all  a  bl(5  clrais.  taut  belnR  an  obnc  ne 
Rhiiw,  H  hurt  the  icIkkjI)*  and  tlic  xclu/ol  rtuldrcn  There  wt-res  so 
many  nffidnvitw  that  they  h«d  to  b<'  put  up  In  bulcs  and  set  out  In 
wari-hoU".*'!*  like  biiU-".  of  rotiijn 

Thf  hounding  of  tracher*,  the  suspicion  of  their  patriotism  and 
their  iixjral  tharscier  rontiniied  for  3  year^,  for  U  look  that  long 
to  <et  the  law  repealed  So  you  should  demand  the  constant 
obwrvation  of  your  ordinary  right,s  in  urdrr  that  you  may  teach 
honestly  and  freely  the  truth 

When  people  begin  to  rumble  and  ramble  about  communism,  or 
something  they  want  to  hang  on  a  teachrr,  they  generally  speak  of 
"Indortrlnatlon  "  There  Is  a  lot  of  humbug  In  that  However,  aa 
I  said  m  the  beginning,  let  everyone  confine  hlmaelf  to  fact 
and  truth.  II  one  doob  that  he  is  safe,  and  moreover,  no  one  can 
really  teach  anything  exrepi  by  the  iise  of  fact  and  uuth. 

PREJrDICi:S    or   TE.^CHFR    .SHOCLD    not    be    TT-IRUST    on    SXITDrNT 

Si!ppo«e  one  te;u'hes  '-oniparativp  European  governments.  It 
would  be  absolutely  D'^ceaeary  to  teach  what  on  knew  of  Russia. 
Germany,  and  Italy.     None  of   the.'^e  nations  could  be  omitted. 

But  If  some  teacher  would  drop  the  facts,  and  praise  some 
European  dictator—or  fascl.'-m  or  communism,  it  would  naturally 
be  Improper  No  tearhfr  'h'luld  thrust  upon  the  student  any  of 
hia  own  preJixUces  Ctrtaiiiiy.  however,  the  teacher  should  give 
full  and  correct  mfornmiion  and  inform  the  student  of  what  la 
going  on  in  the  v,crld. 

DEMOCKACT.     HISTO«Y.     » .«,     rONSERVATIOV.     MONorOLT,     AND     8CIENC* 

Now  r  have  urppd  student?  and  teacher<;  to  make  a  study  In 
(government  and  to  take  part  in  Rovernment  As  a  public  ofBclal, 
I  CiUi  see  how  gravely  necessary  that  1?  And  since  I  know  noth- 
ing of  the  technique  of  education  upon  that  subject  I  can  give 
you  no  advice  .After  a!!,  grnernment  ;s  iirr.ply  liff-:  and  I  offer  you 
these  siu?Kestlons  of  the  things  worth  your  application. 

They  are  (l>  The  fundamental  busls  of  knowledge  and  democ- 
racy; (2)  honest  history:  (3)  the  truth  about  war  and  peace; 
(4)  the  story  of  cur  land  and  waters,  that  i.s.  oyr  natural  re- 
sources; (5)  monopoly  in  Its  relation  to  modem  life;  and  (6)  the 
resulta  of  aclentlfic  study  which  be«r  on  the  future. 

Let  me  discu.';s  these  poiiiis  m  tw  brief  a  scop.'  as  possible.  I 
only  hope  to  bring  out  certain  points  I  believe  essential  upon 
which  you  can  enlar^i^ 

My  first  point  j.s  that  we  must  teach  and  believe  in  democ- 
racy, and  that  it  is  ttie  basis  of  knowledre  I  have  that  covered 
In  the  first  part  of  my  speech 

Now  someone  Us  liable  to  tell  you  (hat  here  in  our  democracy 
we  ouKht  not  to  let  'alien  d<x;trinei"  whatever  they  are  be 
preached  here,  that  we  must  not  let  anvont*  preach  fascism  or 
oommumam  This  la  placed  on  the  Ijshis  that  over  In  Germany 
and  Ku.'*HUi  you  rt  v.*-^  »hot  .Mr  doiiv;  the  same  thing 

OKTATtmhHIl'  CANNOT   SK  MrflATTD   BY   PtCTATOR   MrmODI 

The  only  lUiswi-r  to  thu  is  thi*i  if  wo  iulii))t  the  policies  of  tha 
dirinlor  coiinlrle*.  thru  wu  arc  like  ihnn  and  d.inocraey  waMw 
Deruirrac-y  is  the  ritht  to  prew<  h  pruy.  think  h«  you  kiest  sea  fit" 
even  if  It  U  agnlnit  di-mocnicy  If  w.-  stuk  lo  that  we  can  save 
dmtujcriwy  in  Amorictt.  ami  prubwbly   in   Uir  cud    for  the  whole 

Knw  hl.tnrv  \n  inv  «ec..r  d  point  sumrllnir*  w«  cannot  toll 
whothcr  wr  .-.r.'  I.nrnuiii  pv  patriuidu  -t  l..nriilHK  lilxtorv  W)int  in 
wor«e  we  cannot  tell  sotnrtime  whether  we  are  tearhlnn  Drooa. 
Uai.da  or  history  I  sni  Ju«t  now  begltuUbK  to  find  out  m>tSe  of  the 
things  I  thought  I  karni'd  and  havr  belirvpd  all  my  life  are  wrong. 
MBcnwrr.moff  or  Ktrrr^sr     rnr.  ctvtt.  war 

Take  the  Civil  Wnr.  for  liulance      When  I  wa.s  youuK  I  believed 

Yc^k  ThouJhTf  ,!/f"n.  '!V:  "  ''*''''■  *"^  ^''"^  ^"'^''  "P  *"e  in  n72 
York  thouKhi  you  fouKht  to  preserve  the  Union  and  free  the  8la\es 

That  may  bt'  remotely  true,  but  that  wiu  only  superflclal      Tha 

t'^e  .uv~  i!?'tr'°""'Vi'  "-"'"'^^  ^"''^  *'^""  """  'northerners  scld 
the  BU%-e«  to  the  southerners.  It   Involve,  cotton,   the  cotton  glu 

Pn^  fhrr.v^  u"'  "i^f?^""^''      A  train  of  economic  events  led  ua 

into  the  civil  War  Just  us  w,>  were  led  InTo  the  World  War 

Korth'^^^IXJH''  "T"  "5  '^"  *^'^''  ^'^"P^''  °^  ^J^e  South  and  the 
Worth  opposed  golnj?  into  the  Civil  w&r  nve-alxths  of  the 
HoutheTners  did  not  own  ..lave«    and  ovrr>-helm!nglVopposed  goln? 

SI  lndasmah,?,"UH%*'"^''  "T'^"^  ""'''  '"  ^"'^^^"^  In  the  sSth 
dr^iis  ^n  tf  ►wfi^^  financial   group  in  the  North,  so  when  the 

SaTn^tTS^^ten'^d  S'hJu^^mmdT^  "  '""'"'^  "^^  "«^  '^'^"'^  '^'^ 
ourp^S?ceJ^a;d^iit;:^;i\^;w';^?nt?^'^^  ^^°"^  ^  ^-^^^^^"^  °' 
«^^  a^ISS  ^pSr^ir  r  ;- o-blbly^j;  JcS--rir^.r  S 
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the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Therefore,  If  we  are  going  to  solve  our 
problems,  we  must  drop  our  eeotlonal,  racial,  or  rellgluua,  or  Juat 
penonal  prejudlcea. 

MOW  DID  Wl  OCT  tKTO  WARf      NCyf  TO  lAVB  DCMOCBACT 

The  third  thing  I  mentioned  U  war  and  peace.  Thlt  oonoemi 
every  living  human  being  In  this  world,  btnoe  we  have  Jiut 
dlacunaed  the  historical  aspects  of  the  Civil  War,  we  can  just  take 
another  war,  and  let  it  be  the  World  War.  Plrat  of  all.  we  did  not 
enter  the  war  to  save  the  world  for  democracy  In  any  way  what- 
soever; and.  moreover,  we  did  not  save  it  for  democracy.  Neither 
did  we  enter  It  Just  becauM  of  the  evil  munitions  manufaoturert. 

What,  then,  got  ua  Into  that  war?  It  wai  flrat  baaed  on  our 
economic  connection— that  Is,  we  eold  munitions,  foodstuffs,  cloth- 
ing, and  commodltlea  of  all  kind*,  we  extended  credit,  and  be- 
came involved  in  the  war  thicker  and  thicker  and  deeper  and 
deeper  tUough  financial  channels.  Finally  we  found  out  that 
the  only  way  to  get  the  money  waa  to  go  to  war  for  It.  So  we 
got  together  some  6,000,000  men  and  made  bill  collectori  of  them, 
of  which  I  waa  one,  and  put  them  In  unlXorma  and  gave  them 
guns. 

What  Is  the  result  t 

We  have  suffered  economically  ever  alnce;  dictatorships  have 
Increased  In  number  and  have  become  worse  and  more  absolute. 
There  are  trade  barriers,  great  armies,  and  today  a  great  arma- 
ment and  naval  race. 

Obviously,  then,  we  can  gain  nothing  by  going  to  war.  If  we 
do  so  to  save  the  world  either  from  communism  or  fascism,  we 
will  get  one  or  the  other;  certainly.  If  we  go  to  war  we  will  Impose 
espionage  and  sedition  laws,  destroy  our  liberties,  and  Impose 
mlUUry  dictatorship  upon  ourselves.  Possibly,  we  may  have 
occasion  to  go  to  war,  but  I  cannot  conceive  the  occasion. 
When  you  think  of  war.  think  of  the  futUlty  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 

If  we  consider  methods  by  which  we  hope  to  maintain  peace,  we 
think  In  terms  of  neutrality  and  collective  sectirity. 

For  my  part.  I  think  we  should  adhere  to  neutrality;  collective 
security  is  an  Ideal  we  may  some  day  achieve.  But  upon  one 
thing  we  must  agree;  that  is,  we  have  enough  problems  at  home 
to  engage  us  for  a  generation  or  so. 

Let  us  then.  In  thinking  of  war  and  peace,  think  from  the 
Inside  out,  and  let  us  not  get  tcx)  anxious  to  save  the  world 
until  we  have  at  least  started  to  save  ourselves.  We  shotild  also 
think  more  of  national  defense  of  our  land  and  shores,  rather 
than   of  battleships  over   the   seas  and   far   away. 

When  we  do  think  of  world  problems,  let  us  do  It  with  an  open 
mind.  I  despise  the  dictatorships  of  the  world,  but  even  they 
should  have  economic  Justice  Germany  is  the  result  of  the 
injustice  since  the  World  War:  she  has  now  become  unjust  herself. 

CONSERVATION  Or  EKSCtTBCES  MOST  IMPOKTANT  OF  AIX 

The  fourth  that  I  mentioned  la  the  question  of  land  aiM 
waters,  the  conservation  of  otir  natviral  resources.  This.  I  believe, 
Is  the  most  important  subject  of  all,  because  It  Is  from  the  land 
and  our  waters  that  we  live.  Indeed,  the  condition  of  our  natural 
resources  la  as  Important  to  the  family  that  lives  on  the  thirty- 
fifth  story  In  New  York  as  the  fellow  who  Uvea  85  miles  from  a 
railroad. 

In  our  country,  around  300000,000  acres  of  land  are  either  de- 
stroyed or  In  the  proceaa  of  destruction.  Forests  and  billions  of 
feet  of  lumber  have  been  ravaged.  Great  mineral  wealth,  Includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  has  been  lost  and  Is  still  being  wasted.  And  In 
our  thinking,  whoever  may  have  title  to  It,  natural  resources  are 
fundamentally  the  people's  resources. 

TNI  T.  V,   A.   II  A  OOVUNIflMT  MONOFOLT  LZXI  TKI  rOIT  OmCI 

A  good  example  of  the  ooiuervatlon  of  national  reeouroee  is  the 
Tenneasee  Valley  Authority.    Bo  far  I  have  tried  to  refrain  from 

Saeans  of  praise  and  my  own  prejudices;  I  admit  that  I  think  this 
nn  greatest  Job  on  natural  resource!  in  the  world.  But  whatever 
my  opinion,  or  that  of  a  Fower  Trust  speculator,  the  T,  V.  A.  in  all 
its  phasrt— social,  governmental,  and  otherwise — must  be  studied. 
For  there  one  lees  all  our  problemi,  plus  all  the  queetions  of 
natural  resources  and  their  preaervatlon. 

Now,  what  is  this  T,  V.  A.f  Well,  It  Is  a  Oovemment  monopoly. 
JUit  as  we  passed  from  private  armies  to  public  armies  and  navies, 
from  toll  roads  and  toll  bridges  to  public  and  free  roads  and 
bridges,  so  have  we.  In  this  case,  passed  from  speculative  power 
companies  to  a  public  company,  which  Is  a  Oovemment  monopoly. 
Therefore,  we  pass  naturally  to  our  fifth  point,  and  that  Is  the 
relation  of  monopolies  In  general  to  modem  life  and  government. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  expanding  power  of  the  Oovemment, 
based  on  the  neceesltles  of  modem  national  life. 

nuoi  MONOPOLiss  ArrxcT  coMprrmvx  xirmiPRUi  and  CAFrrALXSM 
We  have  huge  monopolies  of  all  kinds  In  this  country.  Practi- 
cally speaking,  from  the  viewpoint  of  price  fixing,  we  have  elec- 
tric, gas.  oil,  steel,  aluminum,  and  other  monopolies.  Why  is  it 
important? 

The  answer  is  that  private,  competitive  enterprise  cannot  exist 
when  cut  down  by  unfair  or  unregulated  monopoly.  That  is  be- 
cause monopoly  can  raise  prices  at  will,  and  hog  the  money  in  the 
markets,  finally  weakening  and  destroying  the  competitive  opera- 
tions of  the  business  world. 

All  of  which  brings  to  my  mind  the  question  of  whether  we 
really  have  capitalism,  that  la,  free  enterprise,  or  not.  Certainly, 
for  a  long  time  capitalism,  as  we  historically  understand  it.  is 
either  greatly  changed  or  gone  altogether.  Remember,  If  In  the 
business   world   today   there   exist   a   few   monopolies  and   cartels 


that  control  everything,  then  we  no  longer  have  competitive  capl> 
talism,    Tliat  is  a  question  we  must  all  study,  and  study  frankly. 

Tour  Job.  mine,  the  Job  of  every  clttien  in  the  world,  our  happi- 
ness, probably  depends  on  thst  big  question  of  monopoly  In  Its 
relation  to  other  phases  of  government,  life,  and  business. 
urvKimoNi  Amcr  bocial  iNSTmmoNi.  familt.  cHtracM.  akb  iran 

The  sixth  point  which  I  offered  U  the  study  of  science  and  lt« 
relations  to  the  future.  One  of  the  greatest  works  on  this  subject 
Is  a  publication  of  the  National  Rekources  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  known  as  Technological  Trends  and  National 
Policy,  and  can  be  obtained  for  $1  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  This  report  shows  that  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
work  which  can  be  done  by  modern  machinery.  It  shows  that 
new  inventions  directlv  affect  social  institutions,  the  family,  the 
church,  local  community,  and  then  the  State.  Industry,  buaineei, 
professional  life,  and  every  phase  of  labor. 

The  suthors  say  that  had  a  study  been  made  of  the  automobile, 
radio,  and  other  inventions,  that  great  changes  in  our  life,  result- 
ing in  millions  of  unemployed,  and  displacements  which  Involve 
suffering  and  misery  on  enormous  scales,  could  have  been  averted. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Inventions  now  being  withheld  from  the 
market.  That  is  because  the  owners  do  not  desire  to  lose  the 
benefit  from  the  patents  they  already  have. 

They  have  others,  and  some  they  list  are  as  follows: 

The  mechanical  cotton  picker,  air-conditioning  equipment,  plas- 
tics, the  photoelectric  cell,  artificial  cotton-  and  woolen -like  fibers 
made  from  cellulose,  synthetic  rubber,  prefabricated  hotiaes,  tele- 
vision, facsimile  transmission,  the  automobile  trailer,  gasoline  pro- 
duced from  coal,  steep-flight  aircraft  planes,  and  tray  agrlculttire. 

Then  the  report  said: 

"A  special  case  of  the  Influence  of  Invention  Is  technological 
unemployment . " 

SOAP-BOX  OaATOES,   Ain>  THX  CHEAT  DISTTrXBXB IHVXNTION 

Therefore,  the  study  of  science  must  be  made  in  order  that  we 
may  prepare  for  the  futtire,  and  to  make  adjustments  before  It  la 
too  late.  There  have  been  bloody  revolutions  in  the  past,  and 
whether  such  revolutions  continue  it  is  certain  revolutions  of  the 
future  will  also  be  indtistrial,  scientific,  and  by  machinery. 

There  have  been  radicals,  agitators,  and  disturbers  in  the  past, 
but  there  is  a  new  and  more  powerful  disturber,  a  real  agitator, 
and  one  which  may  overthrow  our  governments.  Concerning  thla, 
the  National  Resources  Committee  says: 

"Invention  Is  a  great  disturber,  and  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
greatest  general  cause  of  change  in  our  modem  civilization  ia 
invention:  although  it  is  recognized  that  social  forces  In  turn 
encourage  or  discourage  invention." 

All  must  remember  that  Invention  is  no  mere  soap-box  orator, 
who  can  be  battered  over  the  head  by  a  policeman.  He  is  a  man 
of  steel,  of  force,  of  rapid  action.  He  Is  streamlined,  smooth,  noise- 
less, and  powerful.  If  we  are  Intelligent,  we  wUl  put  this  new 
force  to  work  for  us,  instead  of  our  being  slaves  to  him. 

LIT   T7S   MAZIfTAnr   OUX   LIBnTICS    AND  ECONOMIC    JUITICI 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  covered  a  very  wide  field,  and  have  done 
so  purposely.  But.  boiled  down,  the  great  problem  today  is  to 
retain  the  liberties  which  we  really  and  consclentlotialy  hold  dear — 
the  liberty  of  expreasion.  fr«edom  of  action,  and  the  right  to  think 
and  worship  as  one  pleasee.  And,  of  course,  u  Z  lald  before,  beildai 
our  liberties,  we  must  also  eat. 

In  thU  picture  must  come  the  bright  and  shlnlni  star  known 
as  science.  Science  can  be  uied  for  noble  and  beautiful  enda. 
Science  can  be  used  for  war  and  murder  and  pillafe  and  the 
destruction  of  liberties,  too.    That  Is  our  great  problem. 

As  Americans,  let  us  then  try  to  preeerve  both— liberty  on  the 
one  hand  and  science  and  progrees  on  the  other.  Frequently  tht 
trend  of  events,  or  teaching  the  trend  of  eventi,  has  nothitif  to 
do  with  a  person's  viewpoint  anyhow,  Zf  you  were  a  Red  Ri»- 
sian  Communist,  you  nevertheless  could  not  get  the  Amerioaa 
people  to  accept  communism,  because  they  don't  want  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  are  a  rtsctlonary  of  the  flrat  water,  you  oMUiol 
itop  the  expanding  powen  of  the  Oovemment. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1938 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  tried  to  be 
consistent  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  I  should  briefly  explain 
my  vote  on  the  bill  to  create  a  civil  aeronautic  authority, 
which  also  provided  for  the  regulation  of  civil  aeronautic*. 
The  necessity  for  this  legislation  cannot  be  questioned,  but 
one  of  the  outsunding  features  of  the  bill  which  concerned 
me  was  the  creation  of  a  new  Independent  establishment.    As 
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chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  CJovernment  Organi- 
laUon.  In  advocating  the  reorgani» itJon  bill  we  slated  that 
the  purpose  of  ihe  bill  was  to  consoidate  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  Oovcmment  agencies.  As  we  all  know,  that  ball 
failed  In  passage,  but  here  we  find  the  Congress  setting  up 
one  more  mdependent  agency. 

I  would  have  been  more  pleased  U  the  bill  provided  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  administer  the  law 
ratfier  than  a  civil  aeronautic  auth(  rlty.  I  fully  realize  that 
due  to  new  laws  that  the  Congress  las  passed.  Including  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
probably  at  the  moment  overburdened  with  work,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  th'i  Congress  from  adding,  say,  three 
additional  members  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  setting  up  a  division  therein  to  administer  the  civil 
aeronautics  act. 

I  further  feel  that  all  transporti  *tion  facilities  should  be 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ciommlsslon.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  reqiared  to  administer  vari- 
ous laws  which  in  my  opinion  shoij  i  be  transferred  to  some 
other  Government  agency  or  depar  jnent  but  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  purpose  of  this  Wll  could  not  have  been  prop- 
erly administered  by  the  Commisslo  a  if  we  had  set  up  a  sep- 
arate division  therein. 

It  is  only  proper  that  when  I  entertain  such  views  that 
someone  might  ask  why  I  did  not  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  which  was  offeret  by  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mapxs.  of  Bllchigan.  My  answer  to 
that  is  that  if  Mr.  Mapxs  had  proparly  worded  his  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  so  that  the  committee  would  have  been 
required  to  report  the  bill  back  tq  the  House  forthwith.  I 
would  have  then  supported  It.  bu 
would  have  probably  killed  the  L 
view  is  supported  by  the  answer  of 
liamentary  inquiry  submitted  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Wis 
consin  [Mr.  BoileauI,  where  the  8  )eaker  admitted  that  the 
motion  was  In  a  rather  unusual  fo4m  and  that  he  would  be 
forced  to  construe  the  motion  as 
Chair  was  of  the  opinion."  he  said,  "that  if  the  hill  was  recom- 
mitted it  would  not  In  the  future  have  a  privileged  status. 
The  meaning  of  that  niling  Is  that  the  bill  would  have  been 
returned  tc  the  committee  and  after  the  committee  had  fol 


motion  to  recommit  it 
it.  appeal  to  the  Com- 
bring  the  bill  back  into 


lowed  out  the  instructions  m  the 
would  have  been  required  to  report 
mitee  on  Rules  for  a  special  rule  U 
the  House  and  reconsider  it  In  its  ejitirety 

Under  such  a  condition.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  could  not  see  my 
way  clear  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  r  >commit  much  as  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  Its  objective  reach^ 

I  sincerely  hope  that  In  the  near 
see  the  wisdom  of  placing  all  transfaortatlon  facilities  of  the 
Government  under  one  head,  the  Irterstate  Commerce  Com 
mission,  where  they  properly  belong 


The  Recovery 


as  worded  the  motion 
atlon  entirely.    This 
the  Speaker  to  the  par- 


future  the  Congress  will 


Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  :  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WADE  H.  JCITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSV^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  12,  193S 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  bill  before  us  has  for 
Its  designated  object  work  relief,  nonwork  relief,  and  to  in- 
crease employment  by  providing  lotus  and  grants  for  public 
works.    I  am  not  convinced  this  is 

nently  solve  the  economic  troubles  ye  now  have  and  periodi- 
cally experience. 

It  appiJars  to  me  an  expenditure  ht  four  or  five  billion  dol- 
lars, when  c<»sldered  in  connection 
United  States  amounting  to  severa: 
is  and  can  be  only  a  very  temporary 


with  the  business  in  the 

hundred  million  dollars. 

expedient.    This  amount 


of  money  and  its  distribution  and  expenditure  will  give 
temporary  relief  and  some  impetus  to  bu.smes.s.  The  condi- 
tinn.s  in  certain  sections  of  the  cjuntry  are  piithetic.  It  is 
d.ficult  for  one  to  appreciate  such  a  condition  existing  in 
this  great  country  where  we  have  more  than  we  can  eat, 
more  than  we  can  wear,  and  mor*^-  than  we  can  use  in  the  way 
of  factory-  product.''.  We  make  and  produce  .^io  much  that  we 
are  poor,  and  suffer  for  the  lack  of  the  vt^y  things  we  make 
and  produce  in  such  abundance.  This  situation  to  me  indi- 
cates very  strongly,  if  not  conclusively,  that  our  troubles  are 
purely  monetary, 

We  speak  of  fear  and  lack  of  confidence.  Ir  is  clear  to  me 
that  such  fear  and  lack  of  confidence  are  mostly  due  to 
inefBcient  control  of  cred:^  and  currency.  There  is  always 
a  pos-sibility  and  probabiuty  of  further  limitation,  contrac- 
tion and  e.xpaitsion  if  currency  and  credit,  WTio  cares  to 
branch  out  m  bui.ne.-.s.  so  forvard,  inve.st  money,  or  borrow 
money  under  .such  conditions?  The  slightest  lowering  or 
raising  of  the  difcount  ra"e  acts  as  a  meat  powerful  lever,  and 
vitally  aflect.s  S250. 000.000  000  of  deb's.  When  such  rate  is 
lowered  there  is  an  expansion,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the 
contraction  when  the  rate  is  raided.  Debtors  owing  $250,- 
000.000,000.  when  credit  or  currency  is  contracted,  begin  to 
scramble  for  credit  or  currency,  and  nrither  is  available. 
The  inexorable  result  i.'^  that  bu:sints.^men  are  frightened, 
debtors  are  pressed,  crippled,  and  ru.nf  d,  industry  is  stilled, 
labor  unemployed,  and  fear  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
These  who  have  control  of  muney.  its  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion, it  seems,  are  unabl''  to  appreciate  the  far-reaching 
effect  on  business,  debtors,  and  creditors  of  a  very  slight 
raise  of  discount  rate  or  contraction  of  currency  or  credit. 
So,  we  may  continue  to  expect  disastrous  depressions  period- 
ically, about  every  7  years,  regularly  as  7-year  locusts  and 
former  plagues  of  Egv-pt,  We  are  taught  that  we  'mow 
nothing  of  money,  and  most  of  us  content  oui-selves  by  ad- 
mitting we  do  not  know  anything  about,  it,  and  ignoring 
the  question. 

I  am  pleased  the  money  involved  in  this  bill  will  be  used 
for  useful  public  wnrk.s  such  as  hicihways,  roads,  streets, 
public  buildings,  parL>,  recreational  facihtips.  utilities  for 
the  people,  electric  tranfmi.ssion,  and  distribution  lines  to 
rural  areas,  sewer  systems,  water  ,>upply.  flood  control,  con- 
servation, eradication  of  pests,  production  materials  for  fer- 
tilizing .soil  to  distribute  to  no^^dy  farmers  educational,  pro- 
fessional, cultural,  and  other  services.  This  u.^  of  the  money 
for  useful  public  works  is  contrary  to  the  English  theory, 
at  least  the  former  rheorv  that  such  money  should  be  spent 
in  unproductive  work  so  ao  net  to  compete  with  private 
industry. 

We  have  just  defeated  the  amendment  offered  to  reduce  the 
$75,000,000  for  National  Youth  .Administration  to  $20,000,000. 
Such  an  amendment  was  properly  drf-^a^f-d.  That  amount 
of  money  is  needed  and  can  be  well  u-sed  to  give  part-time 
work  and  training  to  n.edy  persons  who  are  not  in  regular 
attendance  at  school  and  who  are  out  of  regular  employment. 
Likewise,  the  same  will  furni-sh  part-time  employment  on 
projects  for  needy  young  persons  so  th°y  may  continue  their 
education  at  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  This  Nation 
is  going  to  have  to  depend  upon  its  youth  to  .support  it  in  the 
future,  and  youth  should  be  trained  and  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  educated. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  $175,000,000,  to- 
gether with  other  unexpended  balances,  are  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, These  sums  are  made  available  for  loans,  relief,  and 
rural  reJiabilitation  for  needy  persons.  My  support  also  is 
gladly  given  to  the  amendment  to  this  act  permitting  needy 
farmers  to  be  given  rrlief  work  m  their  areas.  The  farmer, 
so  far  as  relief  work  is  concerned,  has  been  subject  to  dis- 
crimination heretofore. 

I  also  favored  and  .supported  the  amendment  to  increase 
the  allowance  from  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  in  order  to  bring  to  the  people 
electricity  and  all  the  advantages  of  electricity  and  to  tnose 
now  unable  to  enjoy  the  same. 
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•nie  bill  eliminates  aliens  from  employment  on  any  proj- 
ect unless  they  have  filed,  prior  to  date  of  this  law.  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  such  aliens  on  relief  In  this  country, 
who  have  no  intention  to  become  citizens,  should  be  returned 
to  their  own  country  without  delay.  Those  aliens  who,  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  American  citizens  by  filing  a  bona  fide  declaration  In 
court,  should  be  given  consideration.  I  note  the  bill  gives 
preference  to  veterans  of  the  World  War.  Spanish-American 
War,  and  of  any  campaign  or  expedition  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged,  and  who  are  in  need  and  are  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Such  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Government 
since  its  foundation,  and  this  bill  recognizes  that  policy. 

The  law  further  provides  that  a  person  employed  on  a 
project,  and  who  refuses  a  bona  fide  offer  of  private  employ- 
ment, under  reasonable  working  conditions,  and  at  a  com- 
pensation equal  to  the  amount  he  would  receive  from  one  of 
these  projects,  and  who  is  capable  of  working,  shall  not  be 
retained  in  employment.  Certainly  this  is  a  fair  provision. 
Really,  some  showing  of  an  effort  to  obtain  private  work 
should  l>e  required. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  which  appeals  to  me  is  that 
all  appointments  of  persons  to  the  Federal  service  for  em- 
ployment in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  provisions  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  upon  the  basis  of  population  accord- 
ing to  last  census,  except  in  such  cases  as  may  not  be  con- 
sistent with  eflflcient  administration.  Such  apportionment  of 
these  jobs  to  the  States  on  a  basis  of  population  is  just  and 
equitable  and  for  which  I  have  contended.  I  trust  the  ex- 
ception clause  will  not  be  abused  or  be  used  to  avoid  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  are  desirable, 
and  one  is  an  increase  from  $70,000,000  to  $130,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  will  enable  construction  of  post-oflBce  build- 
ings urgently  needed  in  many  places.  In  my  district  there 
are  five  cities  now  qualified  and  needing  buildings  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  hearings. 

This  spending  and  lending  program  was  instituted  before 
I  came  to  Congress.  It  is  known  as  the  recovery  program, 
an  effort  to  get  from  under  the  depression  which  originated 
in  1929.  There  are  those  more  able  than  I  who  advocate  this 
spending  and  lending  in  order  to  bring  about  a  recovery  from 
the  debacle,  of  such  disastrous  proportions,  suffered  by  this 
country  prior  to  this  adminis  ration.  Business  of  all  kinds 
on  March  4.  1933,  had  totally  collapsed.  Most  of  our  banks 
had  failed,  became  insolvent,  and  a  country  so  wrecked  can- 
not be  lifted  and  put  on  its  feet  in  a  day.  A  patient  may 
apparently  recover,  but  still  be  weak,  still  reel  on  his  feet, 
and  must  be  carefully  nurtured  and  suppwrted  until  his  com- 
plete recovery. 

There  are  those  who  condemn  the  program,  but,  for  one,  I 
am  not  willing  to  stop  it  or  obstruct  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  in  the  middle  of  the  effort.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  failure,  if  any.  Do  not  believe 
a  failure  possible,  because  we  will  work  out  of  it.  But  there 
are  some  who  would  end  the  program  and  let  Nature  take 
its  course.  I  feel  sure  they  are  not  informed  of  the  extent 
of  the  utter  collapse  we  suffered,  nor  of  present  conditions  in 
some  sections  of  the  country.  If  they  do,  their  partisanship 
causes  them  to  seek  an  avoidance  of  responsibility  or  their 
lack  of  information  unbalances  their  better  judgment. 

Believing  as  I  do,  that  our  troubles  are  solely  monetary,  I 
feel  we  are  still  depressed  and  suffer  by  failure  to  give  ade- 
quate value  in  dollars  to  the  gold  upon  which  our  economy 
and  trade  is  based,  and  particularly  so  when  we  contemplate 
the  disorganized,  disarranged,  and  lowered  currency  values  of 
other  nations  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  Every  possible 
dollar  of  value  of  our  gold  should  be  put  to  work  and  not  be 
limited  or  restricted.  Under  our  monetary  system  we  no 
sooner  get  out  of  one  depression  imtil  we  are  forced  to  enter 
another.  This  is  most  destructive  to  the  savings  and  morale 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  people.    If  our  monetary  situation 


were  corrected,  there  would  be  no  need,  in  mj  opinion,  for 
this  enormous  borrowing,  spending,  and  increase  of  public 
debt.  Our  property,  products,  and  commodities  are  meas- 
ured by  an  ounce  of  gold.  This  ounce  is  now  arbitrarily 
worth,  under  the  law  and  by  Executive  flat,  $35  per  ounce. 

This  is  a  mere  fiction,  however.  People  cannot  buy  gold. 
They  do  not  care  to  use  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Still,  their  labor,  products,  and  commodities  are  measured  by 
the  gold  ounce,  of  the  fixed  value  of  $35;  whereas  England 
and  her  colonies  and  other  countries  with  whom  we  trade 
do  not  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  of  gold,  but  same  varies  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  price  of  gold  now  is  fixed  each  day  in  those 
countries,  particularly  in  England,  whose  monetary  system 
we  formerly  tried  to  follow.  The  result  is  our  working  and 
producing  people  lose  from  20  to  40  percent  of  real  value 
of  their  labor,  products,  and  commodities.  In  other  words, 
where  a  farmer  or  laborer  now  gets  $35  for  his  labor  or 
commodities,  he  loses  because  he  should  receive  from  $42 
to  $48  for  the  same  labor  or  commodities. 

However,  I  am  pleased  to  support  any  program  that  is 
believed  by  competent  authority,  such  as  we  have,  to  reUeve 
distress  and  bring  about  confidence  and  recovery  In  this 
country.  Still,  no  program  will  work  if  people  do  not  work. 
The  time  has  not  come  and  never  will  come  when  people 
can  live  without  work.  So  far,  the  idea  of  a  Utopia  is  a 
dream,  and  the  millennium  is  not  just  around  the  corner. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  chicken  in  the  pot,  the  surest  way  to  have 
it  there  is  to  work  £ind  save  to  that  end  and  not  depend 
on  the  other  fellow. 


Fred  M.  Vinson,  of  Kentucky 


'"^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MORGAN  G.  SANDERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  11,  1938 

Mr.  SANDEHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  the  Honorable  Fred  M.  Vinson,  of  Kentucky. 
It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  for 
several  years  in  Congress,  and  I  have  never  served  with  a 
more  able,  conscientious,  and  faithful  Member.  He  was  al- 
ways at  his  post  of  duty,  whether  in  the  House  or  in  com- 
mittee, and  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

His  recent  retirement  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  a  distinct  loss  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  to  our  Nation. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  when  he  took  the  oath  as 
a  judge  on  the  court  of  appeals.  His  ability  as  an  able  lawyer 
win  be  felt  and  recognized  there  as  it  was  during  the  years 
of  his  faithful  service  in  the  House,  and  his  splendid  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  will  be  appreciated  there  as  they  were 
here. 


Crime  and  Your  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VIRGINIA  E.  JENCKES 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  19.  1938 


^Srf! 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  EDGAR  HCXDVER  AT  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  MAT 

17.   1938 


Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following 


I 


\ 
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address  delivered  by  J.  Edgar 
reau  of  Investigation,  United 
before  the  Tnennial  ConTcntlon  of 
Women  s  Clubs,  at  Kansas  City.  Mg  . 

The  privilege  and  bonor  of  having 
OencnU   PedrermUoa  at  Women'!  ClutM 
appiTcU:*     The  Importance  to  law 
Tital  mt<?T««t  on  the  part  of  women 
the  aiXDe  problem  bee  become  men 
jfn.    In  raiioue  eeettons  d  the 
tlve  concern  of  theee  publlc-iplrtted 
rastly  iriproved  Uw-enforcement 
ctTlc  government.     Tbet  thie  bee  not 
means  Uiet  we  may  not  expect  the 
without  deeverau  eCCort  to  attain  it 

The  motivation  of  tills  address  is 
the  women  of  the  country  ray 
cooperation   with   law  enforcement   ii 
appeei  to  thezn  to  accord  this 
their  Iwreaelng  support  in  the 

The  women  at  the  world,  and 
heve  •ttmyt  raOeeted  a  ■ealtais 
tiien  ha,i  currently  existed,    "n*  aptrlt 
▼atlng  furtor  beiiind  tills  desire.     It  ' 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rule*  tlie 
a  eommunity  taculeau  by  precept 
ol  cttiiciil  living,  theee  eommunitlee 
their  trardera  ties  Ivougbt  peace  and 
ties  whirre  the  women  have  t>een 
tnaptrin^   thetr  chUdrcn.   sweethearts 
better  things,  conditions  have  n4;>ld^ 
moral  coaoe  tias  iMen  the  result.    It 
X  recogiaze  the  transcendent 
of  civic -spirited.  Idea'letlc  women  in 
bebalf  cf  Amertrantsm.  that  I  appeal 
enthustistlc  suppcn^  and  assistance. 

Noiliirig  can  exceed   In   Influence 
and   Idealizing   effect  of  oplifttng 
tnsttruc  ons   reokain   of   minor 
church,  the  school,  and  any  and  ever' 
they  an-  but  the  reflections  of  tiie 
moral  f'lrce  that  emanates  from  ttue 
is  little  for  wtileb  we  may  hope. 

It  la  Uso  trxie  that  the  home 
evils  that  follow  in  toe  wake  of 
lawlesKt  ess  strike  first  and  hardest  at 
ring  to  monetary  losses,  although 
warrant  some  attention.     Each  man 
pays  an  annual  crime  bill  of  nearly 
by  an  army  of  lawleasneu  numbering 
us  endeavor  to  corKelve.  approximat^y 
this  vait  horde  of  antisocial  l>eLngs. 

Thtn'i  for  a  moment,  if  you  will 
erlmtnjfJs  ttiat  prey  on  aoelety;   thmlL 
whoee  Jves  were  aeddened  and 
daughters  who  prove  recreant  to  the 
and   the   Idealistic  longings   that 
earthly  careers — shattered  hopes. 
for  the  mothers  at  theee  individuals 
ttoe  motbera  at  tlkoae  who  became  the^ 
and  sorrow  every  22  secoxids  into  aomi  i 
mlsBlor    of  nearly  1.900.000  major 
slaughter,   robt>ery.   burglary,   and 
erlma  f  ventuaUy  will  strike  three  out 
Nation,  unleea  eooMtiilng  ia  done  to 
eliminating  the  )aeaer  infractions, 
beaaiepienta.  vice,  and  other  saaatalts. 
over   I'ijlOOXMO   dsprettotlons  in 
serious  erlntes. 

No  home  Ln  this  broad  land  of 
menace   of  the  racketeer,  from  the 
lonta  of  ftebanchery.  from  the  oesi 
the  cohorts  of  crime   against   the 
children  of  our  commtintttea     The 
of  the  :and.  and  at  the  same  time  the  r 
responsibility.     We  of  lav  enloroeman^ 
this  ceaiseless  campaign  for  law  and 
them  end   for  Um  protection  of 
ccnstaz.t  aid  and  cooperation  cur 
U  the  constructive    energizing 
will  permit  tills  Kiitlon  to  remain 
face  the  loea  of  aU  the  liberties  that 
fathers  with  their  sacrlflclal  blood. 

The    home   Is   the   natural   abode 
are  slir.ply  groupa  of  famlitee.     Cities 
communities,   all    resting   upon    the 
Prom  t.'ie  homes  come  preeidenta, 
ers.    m.nlsUrs,    and.    tragically,    from 
Criminals  are  developed  in  our  homes 
aton    fr-    omlssKon.     The    responsibility 
mothers.     From  ttie  doorstep  of  the 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  criOM 
of  our  Satton's  heaviest  headaches  as 

Let  us  leave  our  consideration  of 
ter  a  laoeaent  and  oonstfisr  the 


.  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
Department  of  Justice. 

iie  General  Federation  of 

,  May  17.  1»38: 

been  invited  to  sddress  the 
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Inistaiiccs  conditions  which  tend  to  break  down  the  character 
building  that  has  been  ?ucce<vsfu;iy  applied  in  the  home.  We  find 
that  the  youth  who  has  been  reared  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
ethical  values  and  the  distinctive,  eternal  diflerence  between  right 
and  uTcng  meets  con^pauions  who  liave  adopted  Iawit?ssness  as  a 
vocatlrn  The  facts  are  both  convincing  and  saddening.  We  know 
that  crime  is  on  an  upward  trend  and  that  It  is  Increasing  among 
the  youth  of  the  land.  Crime  Is  ba.sically  a  youth  problem,  and  our 
young  people  are  b«^lng  arreted  in  far  greater  proportions  than 
would  seem  to  be  possible  During  the  past  year  18  percent  of  tho 
persons  arrested  were  undf>r  21  years  of  a^e.  They,  however,  ac- 
counted for  13  percent  of  the  murderers,  28  percent  of  robbers.  42 
percent  of  burglars.  30  percent  of  thieves.  51  percent  of  car  thieves, 
and  24  percent  of  the  rapists  arr«^ted  in  our  United  States.  These 
youths  are  the  living  examples  o.'  neglected  home  training,  and  the 
failure  of  society  to  properly  n-eet  its  obligations  to  the  younger 
generation. 

We  and  further  that  instead  of  an  intensive  and  extensive  spirit 
of  law  observance,  supplementing  the  work  of  our  officers  every- 
where, society  in  many  of  its  manifestatlonfi  seems  to  have  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  handicap  and  shackle  the  officers  of  law  en- 
forcement engaged  In  attempting  to  enforce  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try aiad  properly  protect  peaceful,  law-abiding  r.tizens  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  life,  liberty,  and  liapplne.s.s  which  the  founders  of  our 
country  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  risk  their  lives  in 
obtaining  for  us  The  case  files  of  any  law-enforcement  agency  arc 
so  replete  with  instances  of  thus  kind  that  It  would  take  hours  to 
reflect  upon  them.  How  can  youth  be  taught  to  respect  law  and 
order  when  the  very  symbols  of  constituted  authority  are  openly 
violated'  A  specific  case  Is  that  of  a  chief  of  police  who  was  rele- 
gated to  the  patroling  of  a  beat  on  the  outskirts  of  a  city  simply 
because  he  did  his  duty  and  would  not  follow  the  dictates  of  a 
venal  political  boss.  Another  chief  of  police  received  orders  to 
desls'  from  his  endeavors  to  close  dens  of  vice  and  debauchery. 
He  was  forced  to  resign  Another  case  has  come  to  my  attention 
of  a  district  attorney  who  was  permitted  to  remain  in  office  even 
thou);h  he  had  been  disbarred  and  indicted.  The  history  of  many 
of  our  local  city  goverr.men*s  is  a  succession  of  various  forms  of 
corruption  and  venal  poUtlral  protection  given  to  law  violators  for 
the  (Inancial  'benefit  of  Individual  criminals  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  corrupt  machine  politics  You  will  even  find  Instances 
wher2  tinderpaid  police  officers  have  betn  forced  to  pay  back  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  totally  inadt  qiuro  and  niggardly  salaries 
for  political  slush  and  corruption  funds  What  tjrpe  of  law  enforce- 
ment can  be  expected  under  these  conditions? 

There  is  hardly  a  jurist  in  this  country  of  any  experience  who 
hcs  not  heard  of  afeir.p':..  some  of  thera  Miccessful.  to  "fix"  ca^es, 
so  that  crlmina'.s  and  •h.'>:r  venal  political  backers  might  benefit 
from  plunder  and  depredation  B.iil-bord  rackets  are  extensive 
Thro-ighcut  tht.  countr..  The  :i:n_'unt  oi  perjury  which  is  com- 
mitted in  the  court.s  of  our  land  every  day  and  practically  every 
hour  cf  every  d.ay  Is  un  amazing  and  ,slio<:king  commentary  upon 
the  ethical  standard^  of  our  people  upon  the  willingness  of  some 
courts  to  accept  obviously  perjure-d  testimony  without  sweeping 
Investigation,  upon  the  .seeming  lack  of  ability  of  certain  law- 
enforcement  agencies  to  bring  some  element  of  danger  to  the 
functionaries  of  perjury. 

We  are  altogether  too  Indifferent  to  Individual  law-enforcement 
failures.  A  small  leak  uUl  smk  a  slilp  as  .surely  a.s  will  a  condi- 
tion which  obviously  requires  immediate  correction  We  read  ac- 
counts of  crime  in  the  daily  papers,  and  barely  understand  their 
slpnificance.  Suppose,  for  '.n5tance,  any  one  of  my  audience  should 
find  on  his  or  her  doorstep  m  the  mornintt  a  man.  lying  In  a  pool 
of  blood,  with  his  head  practiciUy  blown  off  by  racketeering  shot- 
guns of  gangdcm  This  horrible  sight  would  probably  remain 
with  the  ordinary,  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizen  for  a  lifetime. 
Suppose  each  and  every  one  of  you  came  in  personal  contact  with 
an  intimate  friend  whose  child  had  been  kidnaped  or  whose  wife 
or  husband  had  been  taken  away  by  brutal  and  heartless  thugs 
to  8  fate  which  rould  only  be  horribly  surmised.  You  would  re- 
member the  incident  and  the  suffering  Involved  during  the  re- 
mainder of  your  future  careers 

Yet.  every  newspaper  that  comes  to  your  attention  portrays 
more  or  less  E^aphically  similar  incidents  and  they  are  read  in 
the  same  superficial,  somewhat  apathetic  manner  with  which  we 
view  an  unexciting  movie  The  indifference  with  which  many  of 
cm  people  view  the  crime  situation  is  the  ereatest  possible  obsta- 
cle to  the  attainment  of  law-enforcement  ideals.  America  must 
be  awakened  to  the  full  realization  of  the  horrible  significance  ol 
law'e'J^ness,  and  once  .America  is  aroused,  crime  will  meet  its 
Wbterloo.  When  the  people  nt  our  country  are  fiUly  aroused  to 
specific  danger  and  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  corrupting 
devciopmenus,  they  will  bnng  about  immediate"  and  sweeping 
amelioratlonB.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  awaken  oiu-  people  from 
their  peacefully  placid  belief  that  all  is  well,  or  almost  well,  and 
tliat  law  enforcen^nt  Is  a  matter  of  professional  Interest  to  law- 
enforcement  officers  only  and  not  to  individual  citizens.  Without 
the  full,  complete.  enthu.«ustic  and  continuing  support  of  the 
individual  citizen,  lav.-  en.'o.-cement  i.-;  diX)mcd  to  failure  now  and 
always  A  sinister  m<?nace  in  America  today  Is  toleration  of  crim?. 
One  of  the  stranee  anomalie.s  of  present-day  life  is  that  the 
people  are  apparrntiy  perfectly  willing  to  ppenc!  billions  of  dollars 
In  suffering  .'rem  the  rava^'es  and  depredation.'-  cf  crime,  and  yet 
they  will  be  crudely  p:%r-;::ncnl';us  in  providing  protective  m.easures. 
As  an  illustration  I  submit  the  record  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
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Investigation.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  a  little  over 
$5,800,000  to  maintain  the  F.  B.  I.  last  year.  During  that  year  95 
of  every  100  persons  taken  Into  court  In  cases  cKxnlng  under  the 
investigative  Jurisdiction  of  the  P.  B.  I.  were  convicted.  Howevw, 
it  Lb  not  tiie  actual  results  in  convictions  that  I  would  emf^asizse 
at  the  present  time,  or  the  value  of  the  fingerprint  division, 
crime  latx>ratory.  national  police  academy,  and  other  services 
rendered  to  American  law  enforcement  by  our  Biireau.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  total  value  of  recoveries  of  property,  fi.nee.  and  sav- 
ings to  the  Oovernment  in  cases  handled  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  during  last  year  was  over  $41.0004)00,  or  over  seven 
times  as  much  aa  the  Bureau's  coat  of  (jpcratlons. 

In  these  days,  wlien  the  attention  of  the  taxpayers  of  our  coun- 
try is  i>eing  directed  to  the  mounting  burden  of  taxation,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  significa:::^e  to  point  out  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  people  of  our  various  communities  may 
secure  truly  effective,  economical  law  enforcement.  Concrete  re- 
sults upon  the  part  of  law-enforoement  organizations  against  the 
forces  of  the  uctderworld  can  be  obtained  in  any  (immunity .  pro- 
vided an  enlightened  public  opinion  and  public  interest  will  afford 
these  organizations  the  money  to  properly  cope  with  existent  law- 
enforcement  problems  and  insist  that  their  law-enforcement  or- 
ganizations l>e,  first,  efficient;  second,  honest,  and  most  of  all.  free 
from  corrupt  political  Influence. 

The  evils  of  greedy  political  Influence  are  well  known  and  in 
many  communities  sharneleas  and  shocking  conditions  exist.  Cor- 
rupt politicians  make  venal  politics,  and  right-thinking  citizens 
know  the  aziswer  and  the  remedy.  If  any  (me  of  you  were  danger- 
ously ill  or  If  any  person  near  and  dear  to  any  one  of  you  l>ecame 
desperately  ill  and  it  became  necessary  for  an  immediate  c9>eratlon 
in  ordA:  to  avert  the  approaching  climax  of  death,  you  would 
Insist  that  the  operating  surgeon  and  ills  assistants  be  not  only 
competent,  but  as  skilled  as  possilile  in  every  phase  of  siugcry.  Is 
it  «-ithln  the  realm  of  possibility  that  you  would  at  the  same  time 
consider  the  political  views  and  opinions  of  the  surgeon  in  whose 
hands  you  were  to  entrust  your  lives  or  the  lives  at  those  dear  to 
you?  Woiild  you  permit  any  political  organization  or  any  self- 
seeking  corrupt  politicians  to  select,  for  political  reasons,  thoee  who 
you  hoped  would  bring  you  or  your  loved  ones  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death?  Obviously  this  is  absurd,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  not  only  the  property  but  ttte  very  lives  of  the  citizens 
of  all  too  many  commtinlties  of  the  Nation  are  in  the  hands  oi 
the  appointees  of  that  reptilian  crew  whose  primary,  if  not  sole, 
consideration  has  been  the  building  up  of  thetr  own  political 
prestige  and  the  development  of  corrupt  political  machines  at  the 
expense  of  decent  and  honest  loc:al  government. 

The  American  people  have  endiired  this  condition  for  decades. 
How  long  they  will  continue  to  endtire  it  neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  can  be  certain.  Of  this  fact,  however,  I  am  certain:  So  long 
as  the  wrong  type  of  political  Influence  is  permitted  to  play  an 
important  part  in  matters  which  directly  affect  the  security  of  our 
homes,  and  so  long  as  the  women  of  our  cotmtry  fail  to  play  the 
part  which  might  well  be  expected  of  them,  the  American  home 
will  continue  to  be  menaced  by  all  the  diabolical  forces  arising 
from  uncontrolled  racketeering  gangster  elements. 

The  crime  problem  could  be  solved  overnight  if  the  women  of 
the  country  resolved  that  it  should  and  mtist  he  solved.  Criminals 
fear  only  a  power  greater  than  theirs.  There  Is  no  power  gp-eater 
than  the  aroused  public  consciousness  of  the  country's  women. 
Once  this  consciousness  is  aroused  the  basic  elements  of  law  en- 
forcement would  be  swiftly  achieved.  These  elements  are  sure 
detection,  swift  apprehension,  and  certain  ptmishment.  Sure  de- 
tection and  speetty  apprehensicm  are  functions  of  law-enforcement 
agencies  similar  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  That  they 
can  be  successful  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  record  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Certain  punishment  means  more  than  punishment  that  will  in- 
volve only  incarceration.  It  presupposes  reformation,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  the  protection  of  society,  but  this  cannot  become  a 
reality  when  criminals  are  prematurely  released  by  parole  which. 
In  all  too  many  Jurisdictions,  is  not  parole.  In  far  too  many 
instances  it  has  been  nothing  short  of  scandalous  abuse  and  renders 
ineffective  and  abortive  the  splendid  imderlying  principle  of  parole. 
X  have  been  viciously  attacked  because  of  my  attitude  toward 
the  present-day  maladministration  of  the  humanltartan  principles 
of  parole.  I  have  been  denounced  by  certain  swlvel-chalr  crimi- 
nologists because  I  have  been  unable  to  conform  to  their  feather- 
pillow  ideas  of  controlling  habitual  criminals.  Of  course,  parole  is 
necessary;  of  course.  I  believe  in  it.  But  does  It  make  me  an 
"obstacle  to  penal  Justice" — as  one  of  these  alleged  humanitarians 
and  pseudocrtminologlsts  termed  me — that  I  protest  and  opp>ose 
the  abuses  of  parole?  In  spite  of  my  condemnation  of  the  parole 
abuses,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  so  many  localities.  I  am  a  friend 
of  parole.  If  to  be  a  frtend  of  parole  means  that  we  must  close 
our  eyes  to  its  obvious  abuses;  that  we  must  actively  associate 
with  those  who,  becaxise  parole  affords  them  a  daily  livelihood, 
feel  that  they  must  extend  it  in  cases  in  which  it  has  no  valid 
excuse  for  be^ig;  or  if  we  must  work  shcmlder  to  shcnild  with  silly, 
senttmental  theorists  whose  only  knowledge  of  parole  problems  Is 
evolved  from  their  academic  inner  conscioiumess  and  from  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  classroom  subjects — ^why,  then,  of  course. 
I  cannot  be  considered  as  a  friend  of  parole.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  a  friend  of  parole  means  that  I  enthtisiatlcally  subecrllx  to 
the  truth  that  in  some  cases  it  would  be  of  real  benefit  to  scxiety, 
as  well  as  to  the  individual  involved,  to  afford  training  and  a  l^lti- 
mate  outlet  fen*  activities  that  have  been  piematurelj  applied  to 
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criminal  functions — ^then.  I  am  a  ftlcnd  of  parole  and  an  active, 
ardent  proponent. 

If  to  lie  a  friend  of  parole  means  that  a  man  must  spend  years  of 
active,  energetic  battling  against  vicious,  desperate,  oonfimied 
criminals,  and,  because  of  a  real,  first-hand  kno^edge  oi  facts  Is 
firmly  convinced  that  in  many  cases  tliere  is  no  hope  for  lefoim 
and  that  the  granting  of  clemenc:y  tends  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
the  parcde  system — ^then  I  am  a  friend  of  parole. 

The  giiidlng  principle,  the  tMsic  requirement,  the  sole  consider*  f 
ation  in  Judging  each  and  every  Individual  case  in  which  parole 
may  be  administered,  shoiild  be  the  protection  of  the  pubile. 
Whenever  possible,  no  convicted  criminal  should  be  turned  loose 
before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  who  may  be  considered  in  any 
manner  to  constitiite  a  menace  to  you,  to  your  children,  to  your 
families,  and  to  your  associates.  First  and  foremost  the  {votectlon 
of  society  should  be  considered.  This  ham  not  been  trae  in  many 
instances.  Apparently  the  parole  principle  has  too  frequently 
fallen  Into  the  hands  of  those  who  believe  that  it  could  and  rtiouM 
be  extended  by  the  Indiscriminate  granting  of  freedom  from  pun- 
ishment to  everyone  who  seeks  ft.  Apparently  there  has  Joined  to 
theee  professional  panderers  an  occasional  academic  soothsayer 
who,  yearning  for  more  sctual  connection  with  reality  than  that 
gained  In  classrooms,  has  felt  that  an  outlet  might  be  obtained  by 
applying  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  criminals  and  crime  conditions  to 
a  problem  which  should  be  left  to  men  of  practical  experience  and 
sound  JtKigment. 

It  is  easy  to  indulge  one's  natural  pity  for  tnifortunate  human 
beings  and  permit  those  in  penitentiaries  to  go  free,  but  peni- 
tentiary bars  not  only  confine  inmates — ^they  protect  the  helpless, 
law-abiding  men,  women,  ttnd  children  of  the  country  from  the 
ravages  of  confirmed,  desperate  criminals,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  strongly  favor  penitentiary  bars  in  all  cases  where  the  ele- 
mental interests  of  society  are  involved.  It  is  not  because  I  desire 
to  punish  the  criminals  unduly  but  tiecause  I  desire  to  protect  the 
law-abiding.  Some  are  often  t(x>  Jealous  of  the  life  of  the  kilter 
and  not  thoughtful  enough  of  the  life  that  has  been  ended. 

I  believe  in  the  ideal  of  parole.  I  do  not  believe  in,  nor  can  I 
discontinue  my  protests  against,  the  numerous  abuses  of  parole. 
I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  a  frank  discussion  of  the  shortcomings 
of  parole  as  it  exists  today  in  too  many  of  our  States,  parole  win 
emerge  stronger  and  more  effective  than  ever  before.  Because  to 
hide  dirt  is  no  way  to  clean  it  up;  ft  festers  and  spreads  in  dark- 
ness.   "Oive  light  and  the  people  will  find  s  way." 

One  must  have  years  of  underrtanding  of  crime  problems  to  be 
in  a  pcjsltion  to  property  consider  the  entire  problem  of  the  puni- 
tive or  reformative  treatment  of  actual  criminals.  There  must  be 
punishment,  and  adequate  punishment,  for  crimes  committed. 
This  should  serve  not  only  as  a  deterrent  to  potential  criminals, 
but  should  be  a  means  of  rehabilitation.  Every  attempt  shotild  be 
made  to  rehabilitate  by  education  within  our  prisons  those  pos- 
sible to  reform,  but  always  and  everywhere  the  Interests  of  society 
should  be  considered  first. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  coddle  our  prisoners,  as  Is  too  often  done, 
to  reform  them.  Penitentiaries  need  not  be  social  cIutK  in  order 
to  fulfill  their  real  purpose.  Penitentiaries  also  need  not  be  the 
sieves  that  they  are  in  some  sections  of  otir  comatry  In  order  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  tliey  were  created.  The  entire  prob- 
lem of  punishment  and  the  possible  reformation  of  criminals  de- 
serves intensive,  realistic  study  and  treatment,  free  from  the  ScyUa 
of  sentlmentalism  on  one  side  and  the  Charybdis  of  hypercrlticism 
on  the  other. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  correctional  measures  when  we  see  the  same  faces  so  many 
times  in  the  marching  armies  of  the  underworld.  Of  the  530,198 
persons  whose  case  histories  were  studied  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Inveetigatloci  during  the  past  year  following  the  receipt  of  their 
fingerprint  records.  149.091  possessed  previous  criminal  hlstorleB, 
totality  356,075  previous  convictions.  Of  the  1S,0O3  demerate, 
eonflrmed  criminals  listed  in  the  public-enemy  file  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  30  percent  have  been  the  recipients  of 
clemency,  not  only  once  but  in  many  canes  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  tlmea 
These  figures,  which  are  conservative,  reveal  that  there  Is  truly 
something  wrong  with  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice,  and 
as  a  friend  of  society  and  an  advocate  of  law  and  order.  I  insist 
on  voicing  my  dissatisfaction  and  resentment  at  its  ineffectiveness. 
The  women  of  the  country  are.  of  course,  particularly  interested 
in  crime  prevention.  Splendid  work  is  being  done  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  at  the  present  time  aletic  these  Uncs.  Boys' 
clubs,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  law-enforcement  organi- 
zations and  civic-minded  men  and  women,  have  performed  a  won- 
derful work.  There  are  no  greatiHr  crime-prevention  organizations 
than  those  of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association.  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  and  Boy  and  Olrl  Scouts,  and 
other  groups  with  similar  objectives.  What  the  children  of  the 
various  communities  need  is  a  legitimate  outlet  for  their  super- 
abundant energy,  and  those  organizations  which  afford  them  oppor- 
tunities for  properly  supervised  development  of  their  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  qualifications  are  doing  a  greater  and  better  work 
than  we  can  p<»Bibly  realize  at  the  moment.  The  need  for  the 
existence  and  the  development  of  these  organizations  is  obvious 
when  we  consider  that  there  are  at  the  pre^nt  time  in  this  civilized 
Nation  over  three  and  one-half  times  more  criminals  than  there  are 
students  in  our  coUegee  and  univ^vlties.  For  every  school  teacher 
In  America  there  are  over  four  crtmlnalK.  Yet.  when  attempts  are 
made  to  secure  proper  appropriations  in  variotis  conununities  for 
law-enforcement  activities  and  for  schools,  the  taxpayers  object. 
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tbe  i8loe  in  tbe  moxintlng 


Thtj  vU:   p«7  th*  price  tn  •  break -<Soim  of  lav  and  order,  azxl 
becauM    7f    their   luiwlUlngneaB   to   provide   adequate   educational 
factUttes  far  their  ctutdrm  they  will  pay 
cost  of  crime. 

On  two  battle  fronta  we  need  the  actl^  aortstanoe  of  the  women 
at  the  cotmtry — In  the  hone  and  In  dvtc  1 
at  theae  1*  >till  the  home.  In  the  home  i  an  be  Instilled  those  Ideals 
of  conduct .  prtmarlly  Impartad  by  exanple.  that  will  make  our 
future  dtlaena  lawHtbldlng.  law-reepaetlj  «.  law-Tenerating — a  credit 
to  themaelTca,  an  honor  to  tbalr  faaul  Ilea,  and  a  glory  to  their 
oo«mtry.  In  dTle  Ufa  tbere  can  be  dcr  eloped  a  definitely  higher 
form  of  cine  raepowrihillty  so  that  the  Ifwa  of  our  country  may  be 
eflelently  anforoad. 

The  tteid  at  tba  hooM  preeminently  balbnsi  to  the  women.    There 

In  ooi  letnietlTe  dleclpUne  whloh 


modem 


In  which  the  exotic 

W^  are  told  that  our  childran 

only  too  often  that  they 

IndlTtdual  naturae  which 

We   can   have   no 


can  be  eaundatad  tboae 

Mem  eo  iiadly  lartrlnf  In  tbaa^ 

flower  of  ezpreaakiolam  baa  nch  not. 

muat  eziireai  thamaelvaa.  but  It 

must  ex|ireaa  th*  vUer  pteaea  of  their 

ebould   tm  daflaltaly  and  aCnrnaUy 

future  ctpraatfoo  at  our   higher  qualthcatlona  unleea   the   lower 

oonflictlrc  elamanta  are  reprwaad  by  dadpUne. 

DIadpltne.  in  my  opinion,  la  more  ind  more  the  need  of  the 
modam  Imum.  Btbar  you  will  teach  "ma  children  dladpllne  or 
the  world  wlU  teach  them  diadpline  In 

tlTe  of  ihetr  indlrldual  bapplneee.  T<iu  hare  no  choice;  either 
ttoay  wlL.  Icam  rtlartpllne  at  Imbm  or  iiey  will  learn  It  from  an 
antafonlftle  anTtronment.  Rot  only  tltey  and  you  will  suffer  Ln 
tba  latter  arant.  but  aodaty  at  large  w  U  incur  a  grievous  loae. 

EUadpIlna  ta  anartathlng  that  was  daf  nitely  inculcated  in  other 
days,  and  thare  were  Ideals  and  pdnc  plea  taught  in  other  days 
that  we  noay  well  teach  egatn  before  As  «rlea  and  the  world  forget 
ttaa  quatitlea  that  created  and  sustai  oad  It.  The  fathers  who 
fouxuwd  our  country  evolved  certain  pli  taaa  of  thought  and  action 
that  may  bo  eaUsd  distinctively  Amerlcui.  They  existed  In  otter 
parte  of  the  globe,  but  not  lo  praemliantly  aa  In  this  fortxinate 
oountry.  Am^jg  tbase  aiemenU  of  naUve,  dlatlnctlve  American- 
lam  waa  a  raapaet  for  law  and  ordw,  fcr  orderly  pro c  10868  at  gov- 
anunant.  and  for  ethical  farm  of  baha^  lor.  Obedience  to  the  law 
of  Ood  aignllWd  obedianca  to  ttaa  aatabU  ihad  laws  of  our  democracy 
In  thoee  daya.  and  wa  are  sadly  in  naa  I  at  a  revival  of  this  basic 
aptrlt  of  Amarlea.  Tba  founders  of  tb  1  country  fought  and  bled 
aad  died  In  order  that  tha  world  mlg  it  know  that  hwe  ezlstad 
a  free  people,  a  people  dartleated  to  the  iMrpetuatlon  of  democratic 
forma  of  govenunant.  a  people  who  though  free,  ware  law- 
abiding.  Ibay  naadad  no  tyrmnta,  nc  dictators,  no  deq;)ota  to 
govern  tltam.  Tbay  ware  abla  to  govarx  thamaalvea,  and  they  were 
only  ahli  to  govern  thaiasalvas  bacauae  thay  raapactad  and  obeyed 
tha  laws  which  thay  cnatad. 

We  ni»ed  that  aplitt  now  probably  nkkre  than  we  ever  needed  It 
before.  We  naod  a  revival  a<  the  priad  jikm  vpoa  which  our  coun 
try  was  founded  and  in  the  esampllflcai  ion  of  which  It  grew  to  Its 
praaent  p'eatneaa.  We  naad  leaa  atreei  tqxm  methods  and  more 
ttxtm  ori  troth,  character,  wisdom.  hcDaety,  aad  faith.  We  can 
than  creiOa  glaat  mas  and  women  and  great  nations,  too.  We  do 
no*  nead  new.  novel,  apadoua  nostrums  in  order  that  the  problems 
which  confront  us  may  be  eolred.  Thert  1  should  be  an  Insurmount- 
aMs  barrier  against  certain  alien  Ideak.  allaa  forms  at  thought. 
aUan  fonna  ot  ■ovemaant.  We  have  rei  alvad  at  the  handa  of  thoee 
who  have  gone  bafora  oa  the  prladpUi  at  liberty,  the  dactrtzsa 
that  creiited  America  and  made  it  greit.  If  we  remember  theiae 
and.  pruoarlly.  if  wa  esampMfy  theae  ]  rlaclplea  and  rulee  In  our 
dally  Uvta,  we  need  not  fear  tha  subvera  ve  and  deeCrucUw  effect  of 
foroia  wlUch  today,  either  subtly  or  ob  rioualy.  menace  democratic 
pnndptei  and  daw  ou  a  tie  forms  of  gov  nunant. 

It  Is  the  woman  at  the  country  wl  to  must  hold  the  ship  of 
state  to  t  eourae  which  wlU  lead  to  pra  unlnant  suooeoa.  It  Is  the 
woman  tt  tha  aountry  who  muat  preatrve  the  country's  Instltu- 
tlona  and  forms  of  government  which  mean  eo  much  to  a  world 
that  looks  to  us  for  Insptrattonal  guidan  m.  It  Is  the  women  of  the 
oountry  upon  whom  we  must  depend  f o '  a  revival  of  that  patriotic 
davotton.  that  real  Amancaniam  that  yplflea  aU  that  Is  best  In 
human  aehlevamant  aad  In  human  atti  Inmant.  May  we  all  de<tl 
cate  outi«lv«a  to  tha  auppraasion  of  lai  ieaanaaa  and  tha  preeerva- 
tkm  at  cbarlahad  AmOTtean  tradttion  as  d  llbarty. 


Addreea  at  Dedication  of  the 

Land-Uae  Prdjeet 


EXTENSION  OF  llEMARKS 
HON.  CLAUDE  A.  FULLER 

or  AKKAKSAI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPi  £SENTATIVES 
Thunda9.  May  l. .  I93t 


OP  BOlf .  CaLAXTDB  A.  FUUJKE  .  DKJVKRSD  SATURDAY 
AFBIL  M.  I«  8 


^lorthwest  Arkansas 


Mr.  PULLER.    Mr.  SpoJwr.  unde  r  the  leave  to  extend  my 
nmarks  in  tbe  Raoou.  I  Include  t  le  loUowing  address  de- 


livered by  me  at  Wedington  Lake,  Ark.,  on  April  30,  1938, 
at  th€'  dedication  of  the  land -utilization  project.  Wedington 
Lake,  Washington  County,  Ark.: 

We  nave  assembled  here  today  to  dedicate  our  land  and  ourselves 
to  faslilonlng  a  better  life  for  all  our  citizens.  That  la  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  ceremonies  that  are  being  conducted  here  at 
Wedln^on  Lake.  In  the  northwest  Arkansas  land-use  project.  It 
is  not  simply  that  we  welcome  this  project  for  the  acres  of  pasture 
It  has  reclaimed  from  barren  soil,  or  the  beautiful  playgrotind  upon 
which  we  are  standing,  or  for  the  rich  forest  we  have  already  seen 
retiiming.  We  welcome  these  benefits  and  all  of  us  have  found 
pleasure  In  cooperating  in  bringing  them  here.  But  more  than 
that,  've  know  that  this  project  has  a  deeper  significance,  that  It  Is 
a  guldepost  to  be  followed  In  attainment  of  that  more  abxindant 
life  that  our  great  I*reeldent  has  given  as  the  goal  of  his  admlnla- 
tratloa  for  all  Americans. 

For  that  reason.  I  deem  It  proper  on  this  occasion  to  review 
briefly  some  of  the  ways  In  which  a  better  life  has  been  made  pos- 
sible for  us  in  the  Third  Arkansas  Congressional  District  in  the 
past  f  years,  and  how  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  an  increas- 
ingly better  life  In  the  future.  It  Is  the  more  appropriate  that  we 
review'  many  of  the  activities  that  have  been  undertaken  to  Im- 
prove farm  life  In  this  district  because  this  land-iise  project  sym- 
bollaes  the  all-around  Improvement  that  is  going  forward. 

We  cannot  fall  to  recognize  the  tremendous  strides  that  have 
been  made  since  those  dark  days  of  1933  when  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  being  inaugurated  as  President .  More  than  a  million  farm 
families  were  on  relief  rolls,  and  many  of  them  were  right  here  In 
this  district.  Hogs  and  cattle  were  selling  for  3  cents  per  pound, 
com  »  cents  per  bushel,  and  wheat  at  25  cents  and  cotton  4  cents. 
Prultii  and  dairy  products  and  other  farm  commodities  were 
scarcely  worth  the  cost  of  harvesting. 

The  cash  income  for  each  person  living  on  a  farm  In  1932  was 
only  148  for  the  whole  year.  Just  think  what  that  means  to 
the  living  standards  of  our  people.  The  resxilts  of  this  stagnancy 
In  sgrlculttire  were  widespread  and  disastrous.  The  tremendous 
drop  In  farmers'  purchasing  power  further  dislocated  Indxistry. 
The  Nation's  production  and  real  wealth  were  sharply  curtailed. 
Worst  of  all.  In  many  ways,  the  most  fundamental  of  our  re- 
aotirc(!8,  the  land,  was  further  wasted  and  ravaged  because  there 
were  more  than  a  million  farm  families  too  poor  even  to  think 
about  conserving  the  land  and  600.000  were  living  on  land  so 
worn  out  that  they  could  never  hope  to  make  a  livelihood 
from  it. 

We've  come  a  long  way  since  then.  There  Is  much  to  be  done 
but  a  big  start  has  been  made  toward  that  better  life  we  hope 
to  make  possible  for  everyone.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
thlngii  this  administration  has  done  right  here  in  this  congres- 
sional district  In  changing  that  dismal  picture  of  1932.  It  la 
safe  to  say  that  not  less  than  925.000.000  has  been  spent  in  this 
dlstri«:t  to  raise  farm  Income,  keep  people  from  starving,  provide 
useful  work  for  the  jobless,  save  our  land  and  b\iild  up  our 
resources,  natural,  human,  and  economic. 

Lets  consider  the  A.  A.  A.,  short  for  the  Agrlcultxiral  Adjust- 
ment Adminiatration.  The  A.  A.  A.  is  trying  to  raise  farm  In- 
come, stabilize  farming  as  a  business,  encourage  conservation 
of  thi!  soU,  and  we  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  the  results 
of  that  program.  In  Washington  County  3,200  farms  have  signed 
for  piutlclpatlon  in  the  1938  program.  This  is  1,200  more  than 
received  benefits  totaling  11 14.000  In  1937.  Benefit  paymenU  to 
farmera  in  the  10  counties  in  our  congressional  district  have 
amounted  to  nearly  $2,500,000  in  the  A.  A.  A.'b  5  years  of  life. 
But  it  is  not  simply  the  addition  of  that  much  money  to  farm 
Income  that  Is  involved  in  these  payments.  For,  as  a  result  of 
the  program  of  which  these  payments  were  a  part,  farm  Income 
in  the  United  States  more  than  doubled  from  the  low  point  of 
1932.  The  »48  each  person  on  a  farm  had  to  spend  In  1932  has 
trebled.  You  aU  know  that  this  district  has  shared  In  that 
Increase  In  Income,  an  increase  that  is  not  just  figures,  but  that 
means  better  homes,  better  food,  better  clothing,  and  more 
pleasure. 

Supipoee  we  turn  to  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  teiichlng  us  how  to  take  better  care  of  our  farms  and  to  In- 
crease our  yields.  In  this  part  of  the  State  alone  the  Service  is 
(9>era':lng  the  Boone  and  Benton  Counties  demonstration  projects, 
covering,  respectively.  49,300  and  25,000  acres.  Is  forwarding  soil 
imprcvement  on  60,000  more  acres  through  camps  Jointly  con- 
ducted with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  CairoU,  Van  Buren. 
and  Boone  Coimtles.  and  has  helped  set  up  the  Crooked  Creek 
and  Central  Valley  State  soil-conservation  districts,  covering  1,685.- 
000  scree.  All  In  all.  Soil  Conservation  Service  expenditures  In 
btilld:ng  up  our  soil  and  promoting  better  soil  practices  have 
amounted  to  a  half  a  mUllon  dollars. 

Another  great  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  that  has  bene- 
fited our  people  in  the  last  few  years  is  the  Forest  Service,  which 
has  cooperated  with  the  Arkansas  Forestry  Commission  In  plant- 
ing 8.000.000  trees  in  the  last  3  years,  has  spent  »55,000  In  co- 
operative efforts  to  protect  State  and  private  forest  lands,  and  has 
developed  two  national  forests,  the  Ozark  and  the  Ouachita,  both 
famlLar  to  us  here,  covering  nearly  1.000.000  acres.  Last  year 
alone  the  Goverrunent  spent  $666,000  to  acquire  312.000  acres  for 
theae  forests. 

The  work  both  of  the  Soil  ConservaUon  Service  and  of  the  Pot- 
est Sjrvlce  has  been  greatly  assisted  here  and  throughout  Ar- 
kansas by  the  C.  C.  C.  oamps.  which  have  given  useful  work  to 
so  many  thousand  of  our  young  men;  in  fact,  to  more  than  28392 
Arkarsans  alone.     We  now   have   su  C.  C.  C.  camps  In  this  di»- 
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trlct.  with  headquarters  In  the  Osark  National  Forest,  Devil's  Den 
State  Park,  and  Buffalo  SUte  Park.  Ua  Marlon  County  and  at 
Jasper,  Damascus,  and  Berryville.  Formerly  we  had  many  more. 
Our  Federal  Government  has  spent  $5,610,000  for  operation  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  in  thU  district  since  that  great  undertalting  was  begim 
In  April  of  1933.  In  addition  to  the  splendid  wOTk  these  boys 
have  done  in  a  material  way,  we  should  remember  the  inestimable 
boon  the  C.  C.  C.  has  been  to  the  boys  themselves  in  keeping 
their  morale  high  and  in  training  them  during  a  depression  when 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  simply  a  dead  loas  to  tbe  country. 
In  addition  thereto,  they  reUeved  the  beartactaea,  bimger,  and 
cold  for  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  happy  earthly  gathering  than  a  widow,  aurrounded 
by  her  little  children,  offering  thanks  to  Him  from  whom  all 
tdesBlngs  flow  upon  receipt  of  a  monthly  <^eek  from  son  Willie, 
thus  fij-nishlng  the  necessitiea  of  life  for  those  unable  to  help 
themselves. 

Some  of  the  material  wcrk  they  have  done  consists  of  8,700  miles 
of  telephone  line  in  Arkansas,  nearly  297,000  rods  of  fences  and 
8.700  miles  of  truck  trails,  and  more  than  6,000,000  square  yards 
have  been  Improved  by  seeding,  sodding,  tree  planting,  bank  slop- 
ing, and  so  forth.  Then,  too,  they  have  built  nearly  49.000  check 
dams.  They  have  built  not  only  material  monumenU,  but  char- 
acters and  wonderful  manhood. 

Similarly,  the  Works  rrogrces  Administration  has  contributed 
much  to  the  physical  improvement  of  our  district,  including  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  farm-to-market  roads,  as  well  as  in  improvement 
of  our  mental  and  spiritual  state.  In  tbe  10  counties  of  this  dis- 
trict the  W.  P.  A.  has  spent  •2,000.000  in  useful  works  projects,  part 
at  it  visible  on  this  project. 

Suppoee  we  turn  to  the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  AdministratiiSi 
in  our  district,  commonly  known  as  Resettlement,  an  agency  that 
has  loaned  more  than  $890,000  to  nearly  6,500  fftrmers  in  these  10 
northwest  Arkansas  counties,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fredi  start 
on  better  farms,  and  has  made  direct  grants  of  $270,000  to  those 
farm  families  requiring  such  relief.  It  will  still  put  more  money 
Into  this  district  this  year  in  loans  to  a  score  of  tenants  who  will 
use  the  money  to  buy  farms  as  part  of  the  new  farm-tenant  pro- 
gram under  the  Bankhead -Jones  Act.  These  loans  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  3  percent  over  a  40-year  period,  and  the  new  farmers  wHl 
have  the  benefit  of  expert  guidance  In  planning  their  operations. 
They  mark  a  long  forward  step  in  dealing  with  one  of  Arkansas' 
greatest  problems.  More  than  $150,000  has  been  brought  into  this 
area  in  helping  44  families  move  from  poorer  farms  in  Washington 
and  northern  Crawford  Counties,  on  this  very  project  area,  to  better 
farms  in  Washington  and  Benton  Counties.  Furthemaore,  through 
volunteer  committees  of  local  citizens,  the  F.  S.  A.  has  helped  more 
than  600  farmers  in  the  third  district  to  reduce  debts,  amounting 
to  a  savings  of  $150,000.  This  refinancing  aided  both  farmers  and 
businessmen  and  resxilted  In  collection  of  $15,200  by  locad  govern- 
ments in  l>ack  taxes.  Thla  same  administration  has  furnished  the 
money  and  saved  over  1,000,000  farm  owners  from  foreclosure  and 
redviced  the  rate  of  interest  on  all  Federal  land-bank  loans  aUout 
half. 

In  another  way,  that  of  cooperative  action  for  community  better- 
ment, we  have  found  the  Pedend  Government  assisting  us  in  many 
instances,  and  this  is  partlciilarly  significant  today,  because  we 
must  regard  this  northwest  Arkansas  land-use  project  Itself  as  a 
venture  in  cooperation.  Prominent  among  the  agencies  that  have 
stimulated  a  partnership  between  local  people  and  the  Pederal 
Government  in  attacking  their  problems  is  the  Rural  raectrificatlon 
Administration.  The  R.  K.  A.  has  already  loaned  $200,000  to  the 
Carroll  County  Electric  Cooperative  Association  at  Berryville,  which 
now  has  under  construction  200  miles  of  transmlaslon  linee.  bring- 
ing man's  greatest  servant,  electricity,  to  636  farm  families  whose 
lives  will  be  brightened  and  burdens  eased  every  day  as  a  result. 
Ultimately  these  lines  will  cover  286  miles  and  serve  1,000  farm 
families. 

Similar  associations  are  at  work  In  Boone,  Marlon,  and  Newton 
Counties.  Some  counties  reap  certain  benefits,  while  others  are 
slower  or  seek  different  projects.  The  Congress  furnishes  the  ways 
and  means,  but  It  is  always  up  to  the  home  people  to  initiate  the 
desired  project.  While  Washington,  Benton,  and  Madison  Cotintles 
have  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  rural  electrification,  I  am 
confident  their  efforts  will  soon  be  rewarded.  Just  before  leaving, 
Washington  approval  waa  given  the  Washington  County  R.  B.  A. 
jiroject. 

Electric  rates  in  northwest  Arkansas  are  too  high,  and  I  fear  for 
the  success  of  this  program  unless  we  obtain  cheaper  rates.  With 
this  In  mind,  I  am  hopeful  of  passing  my  bill  at  this  session  to 
build  at  least  one  dam  on  White  River  to  develop  cheap  electrical 
energy.  This  one  dam  at  Wild  Cat  Shoals  on  White  River  between 
Marlon  and  Baxter  Counties  will  develop  more  power  than  is  now 
consumed  In  the  entire  State,  sell  for  about  3  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  and  pay  for  its  entire  cost  In  less  than  15  years.  We  are 
not  only  on  the  road  to  prosperity  but  we  are  going  places. 

All  of  these  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  remind  us, 
in  one  way  or  another,  of  our  ultimate  dependence  upon  the  land 
for  all  we  have  and  are.  Indeed,  the  very  necessity  for  the  Oov- 
enunent  engaging  in  many  of  these  activities  traces  back  to  mis- 
use of  the  earth,  our  basic  resource.  When  our  forefathers  were 
fighting  their  way  westward  from  the  narrow  strip  the  colonies 
occupied  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was  a  wilderness  of  magnificent 
foresu,  fertile  prairies,  clear  and  numerous  streams.  The  thnher 
and  the  land  appeared  Inexhaustible.     And  BO  generation  after 

Kneration  the  pioneers  moved  ever  westward  to  new  land,  spend- 
g  what  they  had  in  spendthrift  fashion  tmtl]  at  last  there  was 


no  more  new  land  to  move  to.  The  Ihial  frontier  was  closed.  And 
now  we  have  to  think  in  opposite  terma.  We  must  learn  to  con- 
serve what  we  have,  to  construct  ipstead  of  destroy,  following  tha 
example  of  older  races,  some  of  which  have  farmed  the  same 
farms  for  a  thousand  years  uid  yet  now  have  these  same  farms 
m  auch  a  condition  that  they  appear  ready  for  another  thousand 
years  of  farming.  If  we  can  di  that,  then  the  need  for  W.  P.  A. 
and  the  C.  C.  C.  and  the  F.  8.  A.  and  these  other  admirable 
agencies  may  vanish,  and  we  can  go  forward  to  a  aeoure  national 
future. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  waya  in  which  your  Oovernmeni. 
in  the  last  5  yeara  has  tried  to  make  your  lives  more  full,  mora 
satisfying,  and  more  secure.  It  is  e^MoiaUy  fitting  that  we  omb- 
tlon  them  at  the  dedication  of  thia  land-use  project,  becau««  tba 
project  itself  is  a  demomstraUon,  not  simply  of  better  methods  ai 
farsilng  or  of  forestry,  but  of  how  our  land  can  be  adamed  to 
thoee  productive  uses  which  will  serve  us  for  all  time.  It  Is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  we  must  loUow  the  paths  marked  out  by  this 
project  if  we  are  to  aurvive  as  a  great  nation,  for  everything  that 
we  have  comes  from  our  land.  History  is  studded  with  wamlnc 
examples  of  us,  of  those  peoples  who  wasted  this  fundamental 
birthright  and  perished  from  the  earth. 

Let  us  look  into  some  of  the  ways  In  which  the  northwest 
Arkansas  project  has  shown  us  the  way  toward  a  use  of  our  land 
that  will  stabilize  living  conditions  tn  our  State  and  district.  Many 
of  you  know  that  hard  times  had  beoome  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  for  many  of  oxa  people  living  in  this  area  at  tbe  time 
this  project  was  started.  But  perhaps  you  do  not  realize  how 
desperate  were  the  circxunstances  of  many  of  these  dtlxens  or  what 
caused  that  desperation.  At  bottom  the  trouble  was  that  the  land 
was  no  lomger  able  to  yield  them  a  living,  even  a  bare  subslBtence. 
Much  of  it  had  been  used  for  farming  when  it  should  have  been 
used  for  pasture.  Other  parts  of  it  had  been  farmed  contlnuoualy 
because  income  had  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  a  cash  crc^  was 
needed,  even  for  the  barest  neceasities.  and  to  where  It  waa  im- 
possible for  the  farmer  even  to  think  about  undertaking  the 
expense  of  the  Improved  farming  methods  the  land  required.  Much 
land  had  been  abandoned  when  it  lost  its  fertility  and  was  being 
washed  or  blown  away.  The  once  beautiful  forests  of  this  section 
had  been  badly  bxirned  and  cut  over,  all  our  wild  birds  and  antmala 
were  gone  or  going,  and  recreation  sites  that  could  be  an  attraction 
for  people  from  all  over  the  State  and  even  from  other  States  were 
lying  neglected. 

What  was  needed  was  a  broad  plan  for  attacking  all  of  theae 
problems  of  Umd  misuse,  and  that  is  what  the  northwest  Arkansas 
project  has  given  us.  We  all  know  how  important  it  la  for  the 
South,  for  the  State,  and  for  our  district  that  we  have  a  gi  eater 
cattle  and  dairy  industry.  It  is  needed  to  Improve  the  diet  of 
rural  families,  to  bring  in  a  monthly  income,  to  conaerve  the  aoU 
through  pasture  grasses  and  stop  erosion  and  preserve  the  content 
of  the  soil,  and  to  give  us  a  more  dlversifled  agricultuie.  Hsxkoe 
we  can  all  rejoice  that  the  project  has  turned  4.000  acres  of  sub- 
marginal  Isind  into  an  Improved  pasture,  that  these  flint  hills  have 
been  proved  to  be  valuable  grazing  areas,  that  the  project  has 
developed  In  bluestem  grass  a  native  pastxire  grsas  of  the  greatest 
value,  that  the  project  and  the  Unlvetaity  at  Arkanass  have  worked 
together  in  their  experiments  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Improved 
pasture  management. 

Then,  too,  we  cannot  but  be  happy  that  here  14.000  aeraa  at 
woodland  Is  being  built  up  Into  a  productive  fOreet  that  wUl  lie 
a  great  economic  asset  as  well  as  a  delight  to  the  eyt.  The  great 
steel  tower  thst  stands  yonder  on  Wedington  Mountain  as  a 
sentinel  to  guard  against  destructive  forest  fires  ta  a  symbol  «( 
the  new  care  for  our  timber  resources  that  this  protect  Is  lntoD> 
duclng  In  our  district.  Likewise,  the  great  stands  of  young  treee 
that  are  growing  here  now — ^I  am  told  that  as  many  as  880,000 
seedlings  have  been  set  out — ^the  miles  of  telephone  lines  that 
enable  rangers  to  put  out  tires  quickly,  and  the  splendid  tree 
nursery  that  has  been  estaMlshed — all  of  these  dev^opments  point 
to  a  future  that  will  be  a  different  story  from  the  disastrous 
ravaging  of  our  woodlands  that  Is  the  sad  history  of  much  of  the 
past.  I  have  said  that  such  forests  as  this  one  being  developed 
here  can  be  a  valuable  economic  asset.  By  that  I  mean  both  that 
the  forests  can  help  to  stop  the  fearful  erosion  that  coats  our 
country  $400,000,000  a  year  and  that  such  woods  are  a  source  at 
income  that  will  become  Increasingly  important  as  time  goes  on. 
Forests  that  are  cropped  carefully  are  one  of  the  best  permanent 
means  of  supplementing  farm  Income,  of  giving  the  average  farm 
family  a  backlog  of  earti,  that  can  be  retted  upon  from  year  to  year. 
Hence,  we  have  the  most  fundamental  of  all  motives,  self-interest, 
for  hailing  the  project's  demonstration  of  how  land  that  is  worth- 
less for  other  purposes  can  be  put  Into  this  productive  use. 

Another  thing  about  forests.  They  are  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant means  of  protecting  our  dwindling  wildlife.  This  project  is 
providing  the  food  and  cover  that  must  be  fundshad  if  the  wild 
ducks,  the  turkey,  the  quail,  the  rabbits.  <nd  the  other  life  that 
used  to  swarm  in  this  section  are  to  be  brought  back.  A  thousand 
acres  have  been  planted  here  to  furnlah  food  for  bird  and  game. 
This  food  and  the  new  watering  places  and  growing  forests  already 
are  returning  these  birds  and  animals,  once  so  plentiful  for  food 
and  sport. 

We  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  find  tangible  evidence  that 
northwest  Artainsaa  Is  a  natural  playgwrnnd  for  sll.  one  that  needs 
only  care  and  development  to  become  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all 
our  people,  and  an  attractlMi  to  people  the  country  over.  This 
lake,  which  spreads  over  100  acres,  is  a  creation  that  seeoae  almost 
mwiraj  to  some  of  us  who  remember  that  there  was  not  a  vestige 
at  It  here  before  the  project  waa  estabUdsed.    Ir  *^— ■  ■"""    ' 
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remarks  in  tbe  Racou.  I  include  t  le 


foUowlcg  address  de> 


so  many  thousand  of  our  young  men;  In  fact,  to  more  than  28393 
ArkAss&os  alone.     We  now  have  su  C.  C.  C.  camps  In  ttUa  cli»- 


fixg  wh*t  they  had  in  spendthrift  fiashion  tmtll  st  last  tnere  wm      oc  rt  nere  Deiore  \m  jnvjaci.  w™ 
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that  dot  th«  ■horw  of  WedlBftoo  Late  and  In  the  cabins  on  the 
■tut—  abcrni  mm  tber«  we  may  find  aaotb  ir  Important  laeaon.  for  all 
of  ttiiwi  ara  tb«  work  at  our  people  an  1  all  of  tbem  are  built  of 
that  was  quarrlad  toy  tbem  and  Umber  cut  by  them  right 
All  at  this  splendid  recrsational  dtvelopment  is.  so  to  sp«U(. 
fniwn,  an  undertaking  at  our  owa  people  that  was  aocom- 
pUsbed  Iweauee  we  tiad  a  Ooseiument  In  Washington  that  was 
wUllng  t>  back  us  in  making  northweit  Arkansas  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Throu|:hout  this  country  projects  of  t  ils  sort  are  scattered,  eacih 
differing  from  the  ottaen  se  the  eharaet  r  at  the  land-use  problem 
hi  its  ar«a  dim*'"^*  This  tmprovsmei  t  and  these  others,  taken 
together,  mark  a  turning  point  in  natlinal  policy  that  should  be 
mphaatead  We  ere  »  vary  young  Naion  and  have  the  virtues 
and  tKa\r»  7t  youth.  Tbe  very  sttergy  a  id  drive  that  have  enabled 
us  in  tbr  sEMrt  ISO  jmn  at  our  nations  1  Ufa  to  make  unparalleled 
■trldse  also  tre  linked  with  the  tboogbtl  ism  use  that  has  led  to  ov 
preeent  [jroUems  at  land  ues.  trnsquelled  In  conatructlve  mate- 
rial aaucvemcnt.  we  are  elao  tmequalM  in  nit  hi  see  exploitation  of 
our  land  rsaooroei. 

Ifow.  ive  have  turned  Into  a  new  pstb.  one  that  leads  toward 
eotieerva-aop  and  carcfxil  uae  of  our  bod.  We  have  taken  thiit 
path.  In  large  part  becaoae  we  have  li  tbe  White  Bouse  now,  a 
man  who  xwt  oaily  la  a  great  eoBaervatl  anlet  but  a  great  humacA- 
tartan.  one  who  raaUaea  that  when  we  save  our  land  we  are  also 
nvtng  human  belncii,  that  the  land  la  t  M  baale  tool  that  we  mvirt 
tae  In  trylxv  to  mate  poartble  for  evei  r  American  that  good  life, 
genuine  •**wk»»"*  liberty,  and  unfettired  pursuit  of  happiness 
Mopijeirt  for  our  eountry  In  the  gmt  document  that  marked 
Iti  birth,  tbe  Daalaratton  of  Independen  se. 

X  belli-ve  that  the  farmers  of  Amertoi  i  should  doff  their  hats  In 
admiration  and  raqieet  for  their  true  tiend.  a  man  who,  by  his 
untiring  efforta.  sympattj.  and  hooeaty  baa  made  a  success  of  the 
varloiw  farm  prognuns.  a  great  leadst  tbe  present  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultjre.  tbe  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wa  lace. 

In  th4'  Interest  of  the  cattle  induatrr.  this  administration  pur- 
chased end  rieanart  our  barda  S  yean  sg<  i,  dtirtng  the  drought,  at  an 
T»p^n—  of  ia.000.000  in  this  district.  It  came  into  our  dis- 
trict, at  my  request,  last  fall  and  purct  sssd  180  carloads  of  appin 
for  relief,  thus  littreaslns  the  price  froa  i  SS  to  86  cents  per  bushel- 
It  Is  ala-ays  anzlooi  ana  xwver  mlsasa  in  opportunity  to  advance 
the  faraters'  welfare.  It  follows  the  pcUcy  of  our  great  President 
who  has  declared  and  who  Uvas  up  te  hla  belief  that  Agriculture 
should  ]»  plaood  on  an  equality  wltli  industry.  Of  course,  the 
public  dsbt  has  greatly  liitisassrt.  a  grc  kt  portion  becaxjse  of  farm 
relief,  but  what  would  thla  district  lod  the  Nation  have  done 
without  thi  ■■fxtttiif  qc  thla  wcDi  "ft  For  80  years  Industry 
reaped  sU  the  bensflts.  It  eones  In  po  r  grace  tor  thoee  who  have 
been  the  tmvtlVrl*'***  to  complain  ^hen  good  times  return,  as 
tbsy  are  certain  to,  the  pnbUc  debt  nei  d  not  worry  us  but  will  be 
paid  In  r^uhur  order  by  thoee  who  are  kble  to  bear  the  burden. 

Thla  Is  not  the  land  that  nsigiiae  f  argot:  it  has  received  more 
substantial  ImprovaBMOts,  mere  benefit  i,  more  of  everything  at  tbe 
haada  of  the  Oovanunsnt  in  proportion  to  any  other  district  in  tbe 
BatloB.  I  have  onto  oalled  your  atten  Ion  to  tbe  projects  under- 
taken b!r  the  TTiftatTnMTit  at  Agrtcultur  >.  which  Department  spoD- 
sored  this  project.  I  eould  stand  here  f  ar  bouis  and  tell  you  of  tbe 
varloua  pest-oBoa  tp'tH^'y.  water  and  aewer  planta,  scboolhouses, 
gyaBaslums.  lakaa,  iii?h'Vft'^'"«""g«  loa  la.  and  many  other  projects 
too  numerous  to  Bsantkm  that  have  been  built  in  northwest 
Arkanaas  as  a  result  of  dIUgepos  and  a  the  expense  of  multiplied 
fi^nitoaM  to  say  nottUag  at  tapnmimat  itj  two  and  a  half  millloD 
dollars  ipent  for  bnflittnp  and  various  |  rojeeta  at  the  Bute  imiver- 
al^in  PayettevUla. 

Tills  (XNiatn  Is  too  great  to  be  mlxsd  by  one  man  or  by  any 
est  of  Bten.  Our  tutiae  welters  la  in  i  o  way  threatened.  We  are 
w«D  OB  the  road,  wht^  haa  baea  herd  to  travel,  to  a  prosperous 
and  happy  aatton.  Mo  nation  eaa  pro^par  where  wealth  aocumti- 
latas  ami  nan  doaay  ttom  hnngsr  and 

We  have  been  and  are  mmsilng  a 
foundataon  and  are  leaving  m 
wealth.    An  o(  thla 
thai 


set  statesmaa  of 
Delano  aocasveit. 


of  building  on  a  firmer 
to  add  to  the  Natioa-s 
Is  duA  to  the  forsel^t.  the  cour- 
the  syaspathy  for  tb »  forgoit«a  man.  the  great- 
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telegrams  and  letters  from  alarmed  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Florida  concerning  the  proposed  construction  of  the  Florida 
ship  canal. 

Since  this  project  is  authorized  in  a  bill  reported  favorably 
by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  on  May  21,  1937.  and 
propcnents  of  the  project  are  endeavoring  to  have  our  com- 
mittee seek  a  rule  to  insure  its  early  consideration  by  the 
Housi;,  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  protests  I  am  receiving  dally. 

Wlien  the  bill  was  reported  from  committee  last  year  the 
vote  to  take  that  action  was  12  to  5,  although  some  of  the 
Monoers  voting  to  report  the  measure  reserved  the  right  to 
oppof«  it  on  the  floor.  Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
all  ol;  the  12  Members  voting  to  favorably  report  the  bill 
will  not  support  it  when  it  comes  up  for  action  on  the  floor. 

The  proposed  construction  of  the  Florida  ship  canal  will 
not  in  any  way  affect  me  but,  since  it  calls  for  a  large  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  which 
apparently  many  citizens  and  organizations  of  the  State  do 
not  v/ant,  I  feel  that  the  matter  should  not  be  acted  upon  at 
this  time  without  further  study.  Certainly  the  protests  of 
those  citizens  and  organizations  of  Florida  who  oppose  the 
measure  should  be  considered  before  the  Federal  Govenunent 
goes  down  there  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  which 
they  have  not  asked  for  and  do  not  welcome. 

Recent  reports  from  Florida  describe  the  drought  con- 
ditlo:is  there  as  being  worse  than  they  have  been  for  years. 
It  Is  reported  that  this  prolonged  dry  spell  is  causing  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  fruit  and  much  concern  for  the  trees. 
WelLj  have  ceased  flowing  and  artificial  Irrigation  is  being 
used  where  possible.  The  construction  of  a  cross-State  canal 
will  not  help  this  situation  any — in  fact,  scientists  claim  that 
depiction  of  the  underground  water  supply  will  further  ag- 
gravate the  situation. 

In  view  of  these  drought  conditions  and  adverse  reports  of 
the  ]?lorida  Water  Conservation  League,  the  Florida  Public 
Service  Commission,  the  Vero  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  other  organizations,  it  would  appear  that  the  House 
would  be  Justified  in  sending  the  entire  matter  to  the  United 
States  Board  of  Army  Engineers  for  fiirther  investigation  and 
report. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Army  engineers  have 
alreiidy  reported  to  our  committee  that  the  present  and 
prospective  benefits  of  such  a  canal  are  not  reasonably  as- 
sureti  and  do  not  establish  an  economic  justification  for  the 
largf!  expenditures  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
for  its  construction.  I  believe  a  further  study  and  report 
by  these  engineers  would  be  advisable. 

Letters  and  telegrams  received  from  organizations  and 
citizens  in  Florida  on  this  subject  are  submitted  herewith  for 
the  :informatIon  of  the  House: 

PlOSISA    WatIE    CoNSIBVATTON    LKAOtTB. 

Bradenton.  Fla.,  May  13.  1939. 
Hon.  AuvED  P.  Brrm. 

Member  of  Congrtsa,  House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAs  Uji.  BxTTUt:  Conflrmlng  my  telegram  to  you  dated  May  II: 
"News  report  states  Rivers  aind  Harbors  Committee  meets  tomor- 
row u>  consider  askliig  rule  on  Florida  ship  canal.  For  5  months 
Florida  has  been  experiencing  Its  worst  drought,  which  can  be 
readily  verified.  We  have  had  but  two  or  three  light  showers  here 
since  early  Deceml>er.  Drought  has  been  general  through  re- 
charj^e  areas,  and  effect  upon  underground  water  plainly  apparent. 
Many  wells  ceased  flowing  and  pumps  are  being  used  to  save  citrus 
and  vegetable  crops.  Irrigation  used  wherever  possible.  It  must 
be  ajjparent  to  members  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  that 
depletion  of  our  underground  water  supply  by  waste  through  caiitJ 
may  be  mortal  blow  to  our  many  industries  and  municipal  supplies. 
There  la  no  conclusive  evidence  before  the  committee  that  It  win 
not  bave  this  effect.  Preponderance  of  expert  opinion  Is  that  It 
will.  Would  urge  that  General  Schley,  new  Chief  of  Engineers,  be 
requiisted  to  review  the  entire  matter  In  light  of  the  preeent 
drought,  and  that  action  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  be 
deferred  pending  resiUt  of  his  Investigation  and  report." 
And  to  thank  you  for  your  wire  In  reply,  dated  May  12: 
"House  met  at  11.  Parliamentarian  rxiled  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  had  no  authority  to  meet  for  consideration  of  rule  on 
Florida  ship  canal.  Committee  meets  next  Wednesday.  Will  offer 
motion  to  refer  entire  matter  back  to  Board  of  Army  Engineers." 
And  again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  yoxir  many  weU-dlrected 
efforts  on  behalf  of  oxir  people  of  Florida. 

I  am  writing  you  (juite  hurriedly,  but  I  should  be  {^ad  if  any 
suggeations  Z  oould  make  would  be  at  all  helpful  in  support  at 
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your  motion  on  Wednesday  to  refer  this  entire  canal  matter  back 
to  the  Board  of  Army  EInglneers. 

The  drought  we  have  hati  here  for  the  past  5  months  has  been, 
and  stlli  Is,  very  serious,  and  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  If  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  could  send  Mr. 
Btringfleld  to  make  a  reexamination  of  the  wells  formerly  tested 
by  him  and  check  the  water  levels  during  this  dry  period.  It 
might  bring  out  some  new  information  that  would  have  an 
Important  bearing  on  this  whole  quesUon. 

I  enclose  copy  of  Timely  Topics  for  May,  which  contains  reports 
from  agents  of  the  Gulf  Fertilizer  Co.  in  various  oountlee.  giving 
a  brief  review  of  conditions:  also  clipping  from  the  Tampa  Tribune 
of  May  11,  giving  interview  with  J.  H.  Logan,  Pinellas  Covmty 
agricultural  agent. 

Hoping  that  your  motion  on  Wednesday  will  n^ark  the  end  of 
this  canal  menace  for  this  session  at  least,  and  with  kind  regards, 
Very  truly  yours, 

S.  S.  Macdonaiu). 

[Prom  Timely  Topics.  Tampa.  Pla..  May  1038] 

UPm    lAST    COAST 

Our  oontinued  dry  spell  is  causing  considerable  droppage  of 
fruit.  Some  of  the  groves  in  the  lower  aoUs.  partlculariy  where 
It's  impoaslbie  to  Irrigate,  have  not  only  shed  the  fruit  but  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  leaves:  and  we  are  fearful  that  If  we  do  not  receive 
rain  soon,  we  wlU  loee  some  trees. 

Our  spring  program  of  fertHlmr  i^>pllcatlons  Is  well  under  way, 
and  we  hope  to  finish  up  around  the  aoth  of  M"y. 

Tbe  majority  of  the  growers  have  had  to  call  a  halt  on  the  spray 
programs  on  account  of  dry  weather.  On  those  groves  where  It  is 
safe  to  spray,  they  are  using  dry-lime  sulphxn*  plus  Kolobrlte. 

Martin,  St.  Lucie,  and  Indian  River  Counties  are  in  the  midst  of 
their  spring  tcnnato  harvest,  reporting  favorable  market  conditions. 

Houa  A.  WxLaox,  Fort  Fierce.  Flo. 


oaaxrcs,  aaisiifOLX,  Asa>  oacaotjk  conmisa 
Continued   dry  weather  is  seriously  affecting   next  year^  fruit 
crop,  and  in  some  cases  trees  are  beginning  to  loee  fcHlage.    The 
cimimer  application  of  fertiliao'  wUl  be  delayed  until  the  amount 
at  fruit  set  can  be  determined. 

Shipments  of  celery  from  the  muck  distrlctB  of  Ovledo  are  get- 
ting well  under  way,  with  an  improved  market  and  quality  gener- 
ally good.  Oeiery  growers  in  the  Sanford  section  experienced  one 
of  the  worst  seasons  from  a  price  standpoint  in  their  history. 
Other  vegetables  are  moving  fairly  heavy. 

J.  R.  HzinjissoN.  Orlando,  Fla. 

BOUTB    FOLK.    HAKICT,    D«    SOTO,    CBABLOTrB.    UX.    BBfXmT.    (OAOB,    ASTD 

HIGHLAKDS  COCnfTXES 

Dry  weather  is  causing  a  lot  of  concern  In  this  section.  Most 
budded  trees  are  standing  the  drought  very  weU,  but  seedlings  are 
beginning  to  wilt  badly. 

Cucumbers  are  still  coming  In  plentifully,  with  prices  very  un- 
satisfactory. Unless  we  get  rain  within  the  next  few  days  the 
tomato  crop  will  be  cut  short. 

8.  A.  Cabltok,  Wttuchvla,  Fla. 

UiKX,    CTTBUS,    BtnCTEa,    MAKION.    AITS    ALACHTTA    CUUMTUBS 

Cttrtis  In  this  section  is  iiearlng  up  remarkably  well,  ccmsldering 
the  dry  weather.  There  are  some  groves  showing  effects  worse 
tiian  others,  particularly  where  proper  fertilizer  has  not  been  ap- 
plied and  where  cultivation  has  not  t>een  done.  Much  moisture  is 
conserved  by  discing  in  cover  crops  and  maintaining  the  dust 
mulch. 

Six -spotted  mite  have  dropped  much  foliage  and  added  to  tbe 
damage  already  done  by  drought. 

W.  V.  BncKB.8,  Leesbvrg,  Fla. 

DAOB   AMD   OOUJXa  COtTNTIIS 

The  truck  season  here  has  nearly  ended.  Although  yields  in 
general  have  been  exceptionally  good,  prices  have  been  so  low  that 
the  majority  of  growers  have  either  tiroken  even  or  lost  money. 

The  entire  area  is  tiadly  in  need  of  rain.  Our  grapefruit  bloom 
has  been  sporadic.  Some  trees  are  blooming  now;  and  due  to 
lack  of  moisture,  fruit  already  set  is  dn^plng. 

R.  B.  Ktwabd,  Homestead,  Fla. 

MAIVATKK    AND    SASASOTA    COT7NTZKS 

The  heaviest  week  of  our  .q>ring  tomato  movement  was  from 
April  18  to  23.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  excellent,  but  prices  are 
very  low.  The  unseasonable  spring  has  brought  about  the  matur- 
ity of  the  crop  fully  2  weeks  earlier  than  normal  seasons. 

Growers  are  much  concerned  over  the  shortage  at  water  from 
artesian  wells.  The  limited  supply  ot  water  has  made  It  neceflsary 
to  pump  many  wells  that  have  always  supplied  sufficient  water  for 
irrigation. 

The  prospective  large  citrus  crop  for  1988-90  has  already  been 
greatly  reduced  because  of  the  shortage  of  mcMsture.  A  spraying 
and  dusting  program  for  meianose  and  rust-mite  control  haa 
been  carried  out  by  most  growers  during  the  last  0  weeks. 

W.  &.  Pou.aaB.  Bradenton,  Fl^ 


HEnxaSOKOUCH     COITNTT 

Growers  are  busily  engaged  applying  the  mimmer  fertlllaer 
where  moisture  conditions  are  satisfactory. 

Pepper  shipments  are  Increasing,  with  good  prospects  for  a 
heavy  yield.     However,  prices  so  far  have  not  been  satisfactory. 

Bust  mite  are  showing  up  on  the  young  fruit  and  control 
measures  should  be  taken  pron4)tly  in  groves  which  have  not 
already  been  sprayed  or  dusted. 

W.  M.  McSwgKMET,  romps,  Fla. 

WUflLS   HAVXN   SECTION 

Lack  of  rainfall  during  April  may  materially  reduce  an  evident 
good  setting  of  fruit.  Orowets  are  busy  applying  their  summer 
application  of  fertili2er  and  well-balanced  mixtures  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exoeptton  aa  moat  growers  are  making  every 
^ort  toward  growing  flne-<ruallty  cttnis  fruit. 

Paamc  K.  Chabb.  Winter  Haven,  Flm. 


VOLtTBXA.   PTTTlfAM,    AMD   ST.    JOHHS   OOtTMTOB 

From  preeent  Indications,  growers  will  apply  their  summer  ap- 
plication of  fertillaer  in  May,  especially  if  we  can  get  the  much- 
needed  rain.  Considerable  damage  is  being  done  by  six -spotted 
mite  and  sc»ne  growers  are  sprajring  to  control   the   unwelcome 

pest. 

Wadb  W.  Wood,  DeLand,  Fla. 


<,  FLA..  May  1«.  1939. 
Mr.  B.  8.  MacDowalb, 

Bradenton,  Fla. 

Dkab  Ma  MacZ>omaui:  With  the  limited  time  In  whleb  to  make 
the  Inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  numerous  wells  in  Msnat»e 
County  and  the  great  drop  in  water  supply  and  preesure.  due  to 
tbe  continuing  drought,  it  has  been  impoasiblc  to  make  this  list 
anywhere  near  complete,  but  I  am  giving  you  tbe  reautu  of  tbe 
Inquiry,  so  f ar  aa  tbe  work  has  proceeded,  via: 

Atwood  Grapefruit  Co..  four  wella:  nonnaUy  flow;  watw  supfJy 
very  much  reduced;  tising  the  electric  pump;  getting  only  half  of 
normal  ou^ut  even  under  pump. 

M.  H.  Ahrendt,  three  wella;  not  pumping,  but  natural  flow 
decreased  by  more  than  50  percent. 

D   R.  Peacock,  three  wells;  flow  decreased  more  than  ooe-tblrd. 

Manatee  Fruit  Co..  16  wells;  supply  of  water  far  below  normal; 
5  wells  already  had  ptunps;  put  pumps  on  2  others  because  at  the 
reduced  supply  of  water. 

Palmer  Farms  Growers'  Aaaoclatlon.  118  wells;  30  to  M  percent  off 

in  flow. 

W.  R.  Pollard,  nine  weUs;  all  low;  three  stopped  flowing  and 
pumps  applied  to  them. 

Insiee  drove,  five  wells;  normally  good  flow,  now  weak,  and 
pomps  applied  to  all  but  one.  and  that  very  weak. 

Crescent  Potiltry  Farms,  four  wells;  normally  two  flowing;  cus- 
tomary to  apply  pumps  to  two;  flow  retarded  at  least  SO  percent 
on  the  other  two. 

J.  Pope  Harllee,  14  wells;  normally  all  flowing:  4  quit  flowing 
altogether  and  necessary  to  apply  pumps;  10  others  very  weak. 

Very  truly  yours,  

ED  Zi.  Atsbs, 
Cotmtf  Agrtcuttttr^  Agent. 

P.  S. — Please  add  to  the  above  list: 

Country  Club  Dairy,  one  6- inch  well-  normally  good  flow,  haa 
now  ceased  flowing;  hauling  water  in  bazrela. 

Clarence  Edwards,  two  wells;  normsUy  good  flow,  both  stopped 
flowing  and  have  to  be  pximped. 

Leo  H.  Wilson,  one  well;  ceased  flowing;  now  pumping. 

Robert  Prlne,  three  wells;  weak;  pumping. 

Lee  B.  Vanderlpe,  three  wells;  weak;  pumping. 

Sam  Tyler,  three  wells;  weak;  pumping. 

Maryvllle  College,  one  well;  weak. 

E.  L.  Saulsbury,  one  well;  weak. 

Underwood  &  Moore,  one  well;  weak. 

J.  K.  Slngletary,  two  wells;  weak. 

Ralph  Reeder,  one  well;  weak. 

W.  W.  Hubbell,  five  wells;  weak. 

The  Walte  Groves,  four  wells;  weak. 

Ralph  Higglns.  one  well;  weak. 

Lewis  ft  OLlphant,  one  well;  weak. 

Alderman  8t  Burnett,  two  w«lls;  weak. 

L.  P.  Thomas,  two  wells;  practically  ceased  flowing;  will  raqtdN 
pumpe  to  get  any  useful  amount  of  water. 

[Telegrams] 

SAMroBD.  TLk.,  Mat  ''<  ^'^f- 
HoH.  ALntKD  F.  BBrrcB, 

Member  of  Congress,  Houee  Budding: 
Pr^nt  Florida  drought  now  reducing  artesian  well  flow  and 
flow  from  springs.  Shl^  canal  matter  should  be  further  studied 
In  the  light  of  present  drought  conditions.  Later  geological  sur- 
vey reports  liy  Thompson.  Melnzer  ft  Btringfleld,  dated  July  S, 
1937,  and  reprinted  in  Economics  Geology,  issue  January-February 
1088.  refutes  statements  made  by  Sidney  Page,  geologist  for  Army 
engineers,  that  there  will  be  lio  damage  to  the  underground  water 
supply.    M'**^^T  of  such  importanoe  that  farther  study  most 


•My- 


J.  C.  Chabb, 
Florida  Water  OonaervatUm  Leagma. 


;u^ 
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MembtT  of  Conyre9$,  Riven  and 


OiLAHix),  Pui..  May  17.  1938. 


BeJieTc  carefvU  conslder&tlon  should 
to  water  supply  centnd  and  south 
on  croM-Stat«  c&n&l.     We   are  now 
municipal  water  systems  In  number 
the   lunu   to  supply  water,  S^lnt 
power  plant  now  at  lowest  point  in 


iarborn  Committee, 

House  Office  Buildiny: 

be  given  all  factors  relative 

Fldrlda  before  any  action  taken 

buffering  severe  drought  and 

centnd  towns  now  taxed  to 

Johns  River   near  oui  Sa^ord 


o 


Ron.  Alfsbd  F 

Member  of  CongresM,  Hou»e  Office 
Still  without  rain      Rev    Derrick 
Aasoclatlon.  yesterday  asked  LakelAnd 
and  wired  Oovemor  Cone  requesting 
members  throughout  the  State 
at  drought.    Seems  like  divine  visitaltlOQ 
given  underground  reservoir 


yfsrs. 

H.     R.    Cl-OTTD, 

Florida  Public  Serxnce  Co. 
Bbaibntoh,  Pul,  JTajr  18.  1919. 


Building: 

ptvsldent  Lakeland  Ministerial 

pastors  pray  for  rmin  tonight, 

proclamation  asking  church 

tonight  and  pray  for  end 

warning  to  spare  Ood- 


m  lie 


Preetdent.  Florida 


Vno 
Bow.  ALFwa  F.  Bsrm, 

HouM  of  JteprejenteNoes,  WaahiTigton 
Tour  efforts  in  opposition  to  Florlla 
growers  of  citrus  fruit,  producing  abcut 
In   Indian  River  County.     All   poasllle 
the  tremendous  potential  damage  frcpi 
ground  water  supply.    We  are  right 
which  would  ruin  thousands  of 
itollar*  loss  were  it  not  for  our  ablll^ 
supply.     Canal  proponents  have  not 
tibia  «upplj  would  not  be  impaired. 


B.  S.  MAcDoifAU), 
^oter  Conteroation  Leagve. 

BxACB.  Pla..  May  16.  1938. 


D.  C: 
canal  are  appreclate<)  by 
•3,000,000  worth  annually 
advantages   cannot   offset 
the  Impairment  of  under- 
having  period  of  drought, 
of  grove  with  millions  of 
to  draw  on  artesian  water 
ret  given  conclusive  evidence 


Secretary.  Vera  Be  leh 


TtMO 

Congressman  Aijvsb  F.  Bxrm, 

Route  of  Mepresentativea,  WoMfiffigton 
Please  oppose  revival  of  Florida  canal 
tlons   here  serious.     Wells  only  flowing 
dropping.    Trees  look  bad. 


FuMUDA  WA-m 


tllKt 


Bon.  AiiF*^  F.  Bzrrca.  U.  C 

Houae  Ofice  Building.  Was'ringto^i 

DBAS  HtL  Bcrr^:  The  findings  of  tie 
In  Ite  decision  dated  February  24,  1(37 
the  effect  that  If  the  work  were  autiiorlaed — 

"Authority  should  be  granted  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Bn 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
time  dttflng  the  progress  of  the  work 
found  warranted  In  the  interest  of 
sopply- 

That  wise  provision  tyy  the  Board 
pletely  ignored  by  General  Markhaa 
What  view  would  be  taken  as  to 
Chief  of  Army  Knglneers,  if  in  the 
modification  should  be  found  warrant^ 
ing  the  ground-water  supply"? 

If  It  should  develop  that  such 
nsesssary  to  protect  the  ground-watei 
thelees.  to  proceed  as  a  sea-level  can^ 
damage  to  the  ground-water  nipply 
csBavatlon  work? 

It  was  contemplated  by  the  Board 
change  In  the  plans  would  entail  _ 
time  for  construction,  and  resultant 

This  Is  a  matter  calling  for  a 
entire  subject  matter  by  the  Board  a 
the  preeent  Chief  of  Bnglneeta.  Oener  \1 
whatber  that  provision  for  a  modifies  tlon 


tie 


the  ground-water  supply  shall  stand 
that  chance  would  add  to  the  cost  at 

We  have  had  various  estimates  at 
Now.  is  it  not  proper  that  we  should 
with  tbe  suggeated  change  to  a  lock 
whether  the  canal  and  added  cost 
ground  whatsnessr? 

TlM  alternative  type 
zieers  shows  the  wlsdkn  and 
Oaneral  Markham  pfefeited  to  force 
leral  proposition  without  regard  to 
what  may  he  found  to  be  a 
at  present  of  unknown  depth, 
damsge  to  the  ground-water  sumUy 
personally  selected  experts,  he  believt^ 
within  10  to  M  mUes  each  side  of  the 


■s  ptopuecd  fcf 

foresight  Mlness 


subterrarean 


B.   O.   TRATCHXa, 

Chajnber  of  Commeroe. 


BsACH.  FLA..  May  18,  13M. 


.  D    C: 

project.     Drought  condl- 
about  35  percent.     Ftttlt 

ALrasD  B.  Conwat. 


ComsavATTON  Lkacttk, 
Bra^ienton,  Fla..  May  15.  1938. 


D.  C. 

Board  of  Army  Knglneers, 
.  contained  a  provision  to 


Secretary  of  War,  on  the 

to  modify  the  plans  to 

lock  canal,   if  at  any 

Aich  a  modification  shoiild  be 

irotectlng  the  ground -water 


Army  Engineers  was  com- 

and  the  question   now  is. 

provision  by  the  present 

pfogiees  of  the  work  "sucti  a 

in  the  interest  of  prot«ct- 


alteHutlve  construction  may  be 

supply,  is  the  work,  never- 

-^,  regutlless  of  certainty  of 

ihat  may  be  shown  by  early 


grea  er 

hgher 
recon  dderation 


Anny  Knglneers  that  such 
ejq>ense.  greater  length  of 
Uiterests  costs. 

and  review  of  the 

Army  Piglnerrs.  as  well  as 

Schley,  and  a  ruling  as  to 

of  the  plans  to  protect 

and  how  much   additional 

the  canal. 

cost  of  a  seal -level  canal. 

lave  an  estimate  of  the  cost 

canal?    And  a  ruling  as  to 

#ould  be  Justified  upon  any 


the  Board  of  Army  Bagi- 

ness  ot  the  Board,  whereas 
Lhe  canal  through  as  a  sea- 
unforeseen  developments  in 
maae  of  water  channels 

number,  and  regardless  of 
since.  OB   the  advice  of  his 

there  will  be  none,  ezoept 
canal.  But,  as  was  dlsclased 
upon  opinion  only,  although 


Sidney  Paige  tried  so  painfully  hard  to  stretch  his  "opinion"  Into 
"fact." 

The  continued  safety  of  the  errciind  water  of  Florida — upon  which 
depend  the  llvehhocci  and  emp^lcjiTipnt  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Florida,  as  well  as  practically  all  of  the  municipal  sup- 
plies of  the  cities  and  towns — calls  for  a  careful  review  of  this 
entire  canal  matter  by  the  Beard  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  pres- 
ent Chief  of  Engineers,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  the  general 
drought  that  has  prevailed  In  the  State  of  Florida  for  a  period  of 
more  than  5  months. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Flokida  W.\Tra  Conservation  Leacux, 
E   S   Macdonald,  President. 


Stattment  or  Homes  L    Hfches  {Engineer),  Bradentow,  Pla. 

During  the  fall  of  1937  I  spei  t  some  5  weeks  In  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania In  an  extensive  study  of  water  problems.  The  men  I  con- 
sulted were  the  directing  enETlneers  of  large  municipal  water 
systems.  Systems  capable  of  producing  millions  of  gallons  of 
water  per  day;  serving  private  and  industrial  usage  In  one  of  the 
principal  population  areas  In  the  United  States.  This  study  was 
supplemented  by  a  similar  survey  in  the  coastal  areas  of  the 
southeastern  United  States. 

I  have  consulted  some  of  the  best  hydraulic  engineers  In  the 
country.  I  have  carefully  read  the  symposiums  conducted  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  dealing  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  national  water  and  sewage  problems. 

This  work  was  done  in  order  that  I  might  have  the  opinion  of 
impartial  experts  as  to  the  effect  that  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  would 
have  on  the  underground  water  resources  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
It  was  done  to  check  the  opinion  I  have  arrived  at,  after  3  years 
of  Intensive  work  here  In  Florida. 

These  men  have  had  to  face  the  facts  In  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  The  successful  practice  of  engineering  Is  not  based 
I  upon  fancy.  The  water  problem  In  the  United  States  Is  too  grave 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  to  permit  these  hard-headed  techni- 
cians to  approve  any  project  that  promises  any  impairment  of  any 
part  of  our  water  resources. 

It  la  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  value  of  water 
as  a  national  asset.  The  water  usage  of  a  country  Is  a  fair  gage 
of  Its  degree  of  civilization  Our  water  usage  In  the  United  States 
Is  the  highest,  per  capita,  in  the  world.  Agriculture  and  indus- 
try will  shrivel  and  die  without  an  adequate  water  supply.  Dis- 
ease and  death  will  stalk  the  land  unless  there  be  water  for  sani- 
latlve  purposes. 

All  water  comes  from  rain  that  fails  from  the  clouds.  If  It 
stops  raining,  the  entire  country  will  become  a  desert.  The  Dust- 
Bcwl  area  of  the  Midwest  is  an  example  of  what  may  happen 
If  precipitation  is  limited  or  .stops  entirely  The  Southwestern 
States  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  man-made 
devices,  dams,  conduits,  and  flumes,  to  offset  the  efTects  of  a  limited 
rainfall.  The  pioneers  in  Utah  and  Colorado  early  realized  that 
water  was  the  governing  factor  in  the  conquest  of  man  over 
Nature  The  Ohio  River  Basin,  comprising  parts  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  West  Virginia.  Kentucky.  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
with  a  population  of  5  OOO.OOO  people  dependent  directly  on  this 
river  system  for  water,  are  faced  with  a  serlotis  condition.  It  Is 
becoming  almost  impossible  to  longer  supply  the  necessary  water 
for  domestic,  industrial,  and  sanitative  purposes.  Several  hundred 
million  dollars  are  necessary  to  build  supplemental  facilities  for 
storing  pure  upland  w«ter:   water  that   Is  desperately  needed  now. 

The  old  saying  about  a  flood  or  a  famine  of  water  every  day 
becomes  more  true  Literally  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  man  In  impounding  the  floods  to  serve  In  time  of  famine. 
Rightfully  the  Federal  Government  has  Joined  with  the  other 
governmental  subdivisions  in  appropriating  funds  for  water  con- 
servation The  National  Re-ources  Board  ha.s  considered  the  water 
problem  to  be  one  of  vital  moment  to  the  future  development  of 
the  United  States 

It  therefore  becomes  mu-e  and  more  fantastic  to  those  of  us  who 
realize  the  part  that  Uie  underground  water  of  Florida  plays  in 
the  development  of  agriculture  and  industry,  to  see  a  revival  of 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  Florida  Ship  Canal. 

The  artesian  water  of  Florida  may  very  easily  be  made  a  con- 
fusing and  complicated  problem  Anything  that  Is  hidden  be- 
neath the  surface,  covered  with  rock  and  sand  and  vegetation  Is 
subject  to  perplexities  Anything  that  has  taken  God  Almlghtv, 
in  His  Infinite  wisdom  and  grace,  millions  of  years  to  fashion  is 
perplexing  to  a  finite  mind. 

Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  let  us  consider  the  follow- 
ing points: 

First.  That  the  underground  water  reservoir  is  a  series  of  inter- 
connected catchment  basins  or  lakes  that  store  the  excess  summer 
rainfall  of  Florida  for  usage  during  the  other  8  months  of  the 
year. 

Second.  That  these  catchment  basins  are  fashioned  out  of  a 
porous  limestone  overlain  with  a  porous  sand  through  which  rain 
water  percolates  There  are  two  main  lakes.  One  called  the  Put- 
nam High,  near  Palatka;  the  other  called  the  Polk  High,  near 
Iceland.  The  Polk  High  Is  supplemented  by  a  smaller  lake  caUed 
Uie  Pasco  High,  near  Tampa  The  Polk  High  and  the  Putnam 
High  are  Interconnected  in  the  Marlon  saddle  area,  near  Ocala 
Leading  out  from  these  two  main  lakes,  in  all  directions,  are  the 
water  supplies  of  the  State,  confined  beneath  comparatively  Im- 
pervious strata  of  rock  I  quote  from  the  December  18,  1985. 
Report  of  the  War  Department,  issued  from  the  Engineers'  ofllce 
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at  Ocala.  Fla.,  and  signed,  among  others  by  Sidney  Falge,  aenior 
geologist,  and  Ualcom  Plmle.  ccmsulting  engineer:  "The  greater 
part  of  the  State  of  Florida  is  underlain  by  an  immense  body  of 
fresh  water.  Bordering  certain  portions  of  the  coast  on  both  sides 
of  the  peninsula,  where  confined  beneath  relatively  impervloua 
strata  (of  limestone),  extends  offshore  as  an  artesiaa  reservoir 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  body  at  fresh  water  ^oukl 
be  regarded  as  a  single  great  reservoir.     •     •     •" 

Third.  The  average  height  at  these  interoonnected  lakes  Is 
over  40  feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  vldnlty  of  Ooala.  where  the 
Itmestone  outcrops  some  40  feet  above  sea  lerel.  two  drainage  sys- 
tems lead  out  from  brealcs  in  the  reservoir.  Rainbow  Springs 
through  the  WHhlaooochee  Uver  system  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
Silver  Springs  through  the  Ocklawaha-St.  Johns  River  system  Into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Rainbow  Sprines  on  the  west  aide;  Silver 
Springs  on  the  east. 

Fourth.  T^e  Florida  ship  canal  Is  proposed  to  be  cut  across  the 
ftlarlan  saddle  area,  between  Rainbow  Springs  on  the  west  and 
Silver  SprtngB  on  the  east.  It  is  to  be  cut  SS  feet  below  sea  level 
and  76  feet  below  the  level  of  these  firings. 

The  Florida  water  reservoir  system  may  be  compared  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  Each  is  a  system  of  interconnected  storage  basins 
that  Impoujxl  rain  water  for  future  use.  The  FkKMa  reservoir  is 
filled  by  percolation;  the  Great  Lakes  by  surface  run-off. 

The  storage  capacity  Is  practically  the  same  in  acre-feet;  the 
Great  Lakes  system  Is  uncomplicated  by  the  presence  of  a  salt 
bsse.  such  as  Is  under  the  Florida  reaervotr.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Florida  system  Is  entirely  ?lependent  upon  the  head  of  fresh  water 
above  sea  level;  when  the  head  of  water  above  sea  level  la  reduced  to 
zero  the  fresh-water  reservotr  becomes  zero;  salt  water  being 
heavier  has  risen  and  replaced  the  fra^  water. 

In  both  cases  there  are  drainage  rivers — the  XUlnols.  comparing 
with  the  Withlacoochee  to  the  west;  the  magara-St.  Lawrence 
comparing  with  the  Oklawaha-8t.  Johns  to  the  east. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  system,  uncomplicated  and  ta  plain  view,  the 
greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  proteei  the  water  levels.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  locks  and  dams.  Water 
withdrawals,  such  as  the  diversion  of  5j000  eiUc  feet  of  water  per 
second  for  the  Illinois  River  have  been  protested  by  the  State  of 
New  York  In  a  recent  hearing  before  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee.  Lake  Michigan  is  at  a  higher  level  than  Lake  Erie  and 
is  locked  at  Detroit. 

What  would  the  people  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Miruie- 
sota,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Kew  York  say  to  a  proposal  that 
would  eliminate  all  locks  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  cut  the  Illinois 
and  Niagara  Rivers  75  feet  below  tbetr  present  levels?  Would  they 
supinely  acquieece  to  such  a  propoaal  if  national  defease  were  given 
as  a  reason? 

Comprehensive  surveys  have  been  carried  on  In  the  Great  Lakes 
area  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Since  the  change  was  made  to  a 
sea-level  canal  in  nortda,  tests  have  ooveved  only  a  few  months. 
Sidney  Paige  has  said  In  tAstlmony  that  there  will  be  no  facts 
bearing  on  the  Florida  situation  "until  the  canal  is  dug."  Malcolm 
Plrnle  has  advised  caution  in  the  water  situation  In  Jacksonville 
stnoe  he  signed  reports  and  testified  to  the  contrary. 

HoicBt  L.  HucHsa. 


The  Disconraging  History  of  War— Imperialism— 
The  May  Bill— Let  Us  Be  Realistic— Beware  of 
False  Prosperity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  18.  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAUL  J.  KVALE,  OP  MINNESOTA.  ON 
ANTIWAR  L1X3I8LATION 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  herewith  an  address  by  my  distinguished  colleagiie, 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Kvalx,  of  Minnesota,  delivered  over  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  Tuesday,  May  17,  1938,  from 
Washington.  D.  C: 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  aod  genttomen.  It  Is  with  regret  that 
I  open  my  remarks  with  the  bliint  and  discoura^i^  admissiaa 
that  all  efforts  to  outlaw  war  have  proven  dismal  fallttres  up  to 
this  very  minute.  The  reasons  for  these  faUures  are,  of  course, 
due  largely  to  the  gxeed  and  lust  for  power  at  indirldaals  and 
minority  groups. 

UnUl  comparatively  recent  times  me  flghtlng  of  a  war  was  car- 
ried on  exclusively  by  merocnarlea.  In  other  words,  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  It  mif^t  be  compared  to  our  fire  de^Mrtments  and 
police  department*— mot  tratnad  tot  tb«  yurpoM  moA  jnfflrtterty 


wen  fitted  to  engage  In  mortal  combat,  ftich  were  tb»  oMtttods 
employed  by  tbe  Greeks  and  the  Ramans  and  later,  tn  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  by  the  feudal  lords  and  kings  of  taiat  era. 

This  was  indeed  true  untn  our  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
even  in  that  war  the  battles  which  failed  to  hoid  this  ooxuitry 
ot  ours  in  the  grip  at  England  were  largely  fought  by  hired 
from  Germany  and  the  low  countries  of  western  Sunpe. 
men  were  profeasional  men  at  arms,  who  thought  no  more  of  a 
summons  to  battle  than  the  tadlvMoal  men  in  your  oomssnntty 
think  ot  a  call  to  extinguish  a  fire  wtiich  threatens  your  dvssOlnff 
or  {riace  of  business,  or  to  apprehend  a  thief  or  daaferoos  criminal. 

KAIV  or  irEAI.TH  XSCAPED  IH  CTVII.  WSB 

Actually  It  was  not  until  our  ClvU  War  that  anmrAhliig  a^ 
proachlng  a  universal  draft  was  resorted  to,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion It  was  far  from  an  equitable  arrahgement,  for  the  man  of 
wealth  was  permitted  to  hire  a  substitute  to  take  Ills  |daoe  in 
the  ranks.  ItMleed,  there  are  men  of  great  wealth  and  InflQenoe 
In  this  country  who  are  the  sons  of  those  <:^«ft  dodgers  who 
through  their  sntde  and  cunning  practices  in  trade  had  aeeuaitt- 
lated  sufflclent  wealth  to  buy  their  way  oat  ot  taie  aracMd  faroes 
that  they  might  remain  safriy  at  home  to  egpUUt  their  lew 
fortunate  Critows  who  foUosrad  tlM  colcMa.  As  a  maMer  of  f<aet, 
until  a  few  years  ago  some  of  the  actual  maleCaetan  of  great 
wealth  Who  dodged  that  draft  were  still  aettve  and  eaerelalag  ttie 
Influence  and  power  which  great  wealth  ooramaads. 

However,  In  the  Spanish -AnMrtean  War  there  were  more  tban 
enough  volunteers  to  bring  the  enemy  to  book.  Tlie  mercbants  of 
death,  and  other  scMsh  and  cruel  men  wtoo  remained  at  home, 
rafced  In  vast  profits  on  war  contracts  and  putrid  foods  delivered 
to  the  troops,  killing  off  many  a  pramiflinc  youth  and  leaving  even 
more  crippled  and  dieeaaed  for  life.  These  enemies  behind  the 
Hnes  pointed  with  prtde  to  the  splendid  examine  of  paUlutlam 
which  these  volunteers  bad  set  for  the  Nation.  Ilw  tanpertaMsts 
were  happy  Ir 


THE  trrnvsasAi.  dbatt  or  mm  wxtatm  was; 

Now  we  come  to  the  World  War,  which,  throc^h  carefxilly  plani»d 
piopagazKla  from  foreign  powers  and  by  traitors  within  our  own 
country,  stirred  the  people  to  a  pitch  of  hysteria  Vhich  knew  no 
bounds  and  which  prompted  them  literally  to  stone  all  tlioughtftd 
and  peace-loving  dttans  who  dared  adrlse  cautkms  procedure. 
Tcung  men.  the  flower  of  our  manhood  in  fact,  were  In  many  cases 
literally  dragged  from  their  oommvinltles,  from  their  useful  oocupa- 
tloQS,  and  from  the  institutions  of  leamlztg  In  wblch  they  were 
being  prepared  for  their  duties  as  useful  rtttaens.  But  saddest  of 
aU  to  recall  Is  that  they  were  taken  from  tbelr  flresideB  and  their 
loved  ones.  It  was  then  the  sarrowful  motliers  of  thla  country 
learned  that  it  cotild  and  can  happen  here. 

Of  course.  In  many  European  countries  long  before  this  tbne 
there  had  been  coraprulsory  military  service,  but  In  England  and 
France  men  were  m  the  ranks  who  had  long  passed  the  age  at 
which  they  were  equipped  physically  for  mortal  combat,  and  mere 
striplings  among  the  youth  of  those  lands  were  ruthleady  thrown 
Into  the  Tireach  when  the  slaughter  had  wiped  out  the  men  tit 
military  age. 

The  realists  among  us  wee*  cynical,  but  sU  wen  hopeful,  trbca 
President  Wilson  sought  to  prevent  future  wars  by  sstahUahlng  a 
League  of  Nations.  I  shall  not  Oog  the  obvious  at  this  time  by 
relating  the  shabby  and  discouraging  detallB  at  the  gradual  coHapee 
of  that  organization  because  of  the  greed,  avarice,  and  barbaric 
tendencies  of  the  men  who  now  direct  the  destinies  of  nations 
which  were  part  of  the  nucleus  around  whicb  that  lll-tated  inter- 
national body  was  builded. 

TODAT   NONCOlCBATAirrS    BtTTHUSaLT    SLAXW 

It  Is  shocking  and  distressing  to  observe  that  Instead  at  bringing 
about  peace,  the  horrors  of  wax  have  inoreased  tcnfokl  whUe  It 
has  been  in  ezlsteQce.  Previous  to  and  up  until  tike  World  War, 
International  law  was  obeerved  by  clvUlaed  cations,  at  Isaat  to  th« 
extent  of  fcu-maUy  deciarlug  that  a  stiUe  at  war  existed  before 
actual  hostilities  were  begim. 

But  today  our  horror-stricken  eyes  observe  reports  of  ths  brutal 
and  ruthless  slaying  of  ^nnnr^nt  nononmhaiants — yea,  even  inno- 
cent women  and  children — la  Asia  and  Burope,  aa  well  as  in  Africa, 
with  no  declaration  of  war.  by  men  whose  tactioi  maJce  AtfUa 
appeu  to  have  been  a  gentleman. 

Hie  moral  fabric  of  the  leaders  in  theae  countries  seems  to  have 
been  rent  beycnd  n^M^-  "^^^  bombUag  of  open  tosms,  In  most 
Instances  purely  for  terroristic  purposes,  with  no  regard  to  mllltarj 
neoes^ty,  leaves  us  shocked  and  literally  speechless. 

I  am  Inherently  opposed  to  war,  probably  because  of  the  home 
Influence  during  my  chllcUiood  in  which  the  bead  of  the  bouse  was 
a  clergyman.  I  am  proud  to  state  that  In  that  Lutheran  house- 
hold there  was  Inbome  In  me  the  finest  traditions  that  came 
across  the  ocean  with  the  early  settlers  who  today  are  celebrating 
with  tbetr  homeland  their  day  of  national  Inrtfipfnilennw  Be- 
speaking as  it  does  the  best  traditions  of  liberty-loving  and  peace- 
seeking  cttizens  who  base  for  ovet  lAXK)  yeaes  fought  for  freedom 
frwrt  virtual  democracy,  to  Norwegian  Americans  on  this  day  Z 
can  only  say:  "All  hall  to  the  power  that  ooaoes  from  generations 
long  forgotten  which  have  given  them  strength  to  survlfe  the 
present  trials."  ^       ^  ^ 

At  t^ta  tttryii  the  neutrality  law  is  being  attackad  and  them  an 
seemingly  sotmd  argvunente  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Ob- 
v^avmly,  a  lasr  which  would  place  one  nation  at  a  disadvantage 
flg  its  kMk  ot  ahlps  can  hardlf  be  oaasAdend  ixpittahto. 
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It  la  an  w«0  and  good  to  Mtabllah  • 
;'e«l   that  you   bare  waabed  your  banda 
but  rmtional  men  and  women  know  tl:at 
tbe  responalbillty  and  tbat  tb«  mercbuita 
And   to   tbelr  •▼erlactlng  abame   repeitcd 
that  tb«K  men  arc  entirely  free  from 
wblrb  are  neoaaM^y  In  tba  make-up  of 

It  baa  b««n  revealed  repeatedly  tha; 
feUowa  are  xkot  above  prortdlng  bulleia 
wbtcb  may  eventoally  kill  or  malm 
OD   a  larger  acale.  are   the  aame   breef 
lobbies  In  the  BtMXts  bousea  of  the  Nat:  on 
of   the   Nation  to   thwart  utt«mpta   to 
blood  money  from  the  aale  of  ,flreamu 

among  otlT   yOUtfa. 


»8h  and  carry  ayvtem  and 

of  all   the  responalbillty 

we  have  not  aha&en  off 

of  death  still  prevail 

expoate   have   revealed 

any  of  the  finer  instincts 

a  patriot  and  a  gentleman. 

theae  greedy  and  vicious 

for  the  enemy   (or  gain 

t^lr  fellow  cltlsens.     Tbcy. 

that   maintains  powerful 

and  in  the  very  Capitol 

make    It   illegal   to    garner 

to  the  potential  criminals 


ezpans  on 


The   vast  program  of  naval 
of  experta,  cannot  be  carried  to 
and  yard  faelliUea  for  many  yeara.  la 
pendabte  defenaa  of  our  aboraa.     Let 
b*  used  to  protact  the  InveatmenU  ol 
bankers  and  oU  monopoUea  whoac 
by  selfish  acqulaltlva  motives. 

It  la  common  knowledge  that  the 
which  always  profit  in  war  ahameleaal] 
whoae   eflarta  are   directed    at    defeat 
which  would  in  any  way  prevent 
record   aa   bAvlng   acttrdy   fought   for 
pulaory  military  training   In  land 
placed  on  a  purely  volunteer  basis 
by  Senator  Ntb.  of  North  Dakota,  and 
trlea  are  in  cahoota  with  the 
la  ttaa  tamfytnf  weapons  of  chemical 

THX  LUBLOW  BaBOLTmON 


mBCHAWTB    or    DEATH 

which.   In   the   opinion 

completion  with  our  limited  dock 

I  Limed  at  establlahing  a  de- 

us  hope  that  it  will   never 

Imperialistic  International 

are  prompted  purely 


act  ivitiea 


-grajit 


merchai  its 


iMavy  Industries,  so-called. 

maintain  powerful  lobbies 

of   all   proposed    legislation 

This   same  group   Is  on 

the   maintaining   of   com- 

schoois   which  would  be 

uitder  a  joint  bill  Introduced 

myself.    These  same  Indva- 

of  death  who  speclaUze 

irarfara. 


T  0  vcrrt  on  was 


country 


Tha  moat  recant  attempt  to  leglslalfe 
by   my   colleacua.   Mr.  LtniLow,   of 
quired  that  the  dtlaens  of  this 
to  vote  on  th«  qiiesUon  before  the 
to  vote  a  declaration  ot  war.   unless 
war.    Many  of  my  coUeaguea  and 
which  waa  lost.  wltU  the  feeling  of 
!ta  workabUlty.  fait  that  It  waa  a  ste[ 
that  If  It  sarred  no  otta«r  purpoae  It 
the  country  to  a  realisation  that  It  la 
be  done  to  check  armad  strife  among 
the   ground   la   cultural   advancement 
that  has  been  so  dearly  won.     The 
well  aware  that  an  unscrupulous 
prtBclpltate  a  sute  of  war  which  It 
•a  a  defenatre  war  before  reaort  could 
which  would  have  been  provided  by 

I  proceed  to  a  thaontlcal  caae  In 
an  unacruptik)U8  man  occupied  the 
n«rv«' wracking  days  in  the  harbor  at 
which  reached  their  shocking  cllmai 
of  the  Pwn*if.    Would  there  be 
manner  in  Chief  to  indicate  to  his  sub 
Uona  in  such  a  tickllah  spot,  that 
well  not  to  take  too  much  from 
In  the   vernacular  of   the   underworld 
realm  of  imagination   to  ptcttire  hln 
man  in  command:  "Let  '«n  have  It. 


Izdiana. 


Otngress 


myailf 

nten 


tbe 


m>re 
Oomiia: 


tie 


anythiQ^ 


thae 


MAT  aiu.  VKir 


pro:  its 


Represent!  Uvea 
t  iree 
dl-ilslona. 


man  a< 


The  Uay  bill  aimed  to  take  the 
favorably  by  the  Boon  Military  Affairs 
ity  report  Jointly  slgXMd  by 
KAvnicK.  of  Texas,  and  myself — all 
the  two  flrat  named  both  In  combat 
Mil  ts  unnecesMury,  fuU  of  pretense,  a 
a  aertoua  dangw   to  democracy.     It 
pretends  to  do.    It  takes  absolutely 
'squaUaes  burdena  of  war*  In  no 
'promote  peace.'    Tet  In  Its  title  It 

I  have  taxed  your  patience  to  this 
of  man's  greatest  scourge  for  the 
ground  upon  which  I  shall  now  tarlefl] 
practical  method  and  plan  for  the 
acfrasBlDn.    I  sasure  you  that  It  Is 
but  ta  tJM  resuK  at  a  careful  study  of 
R  Is:  The  destiny  of  tha  world  resu 
brawny  shoulders  of  the  farmers  and 
other  oooatry.     I  can  hear  you  say. 
do  under  dicta  Uaahlpa  such   aa  exist 
reply  t»  that  qusstkm  I  would  say 
have  proven  a  tranaltory  phenomenon 
last  very  lone. 

We  iill  recall  our  dftsappotntmeibt 
and  that  brao^  of  organlaed  labor 
aoetallBt  P<tfty  failed  to  keep  its 
pretssl  sgainet  any  war  of  sggresat 
bowewr.  tbat  as  at  tbe  present  time 
ef  tanMrs  and  labersrs  were  aOUated 


pledfe 


believe  tltat  a  Leaftie  of 
by  tbe 


against  war  was  fathered 
It    would    have    re- 
be  given  an  opportunity 
would  be  permitted 
it  were   purely   a  defensive 
voted  for  this  resolution, 
who,  while  skeptical  of 
in  the  right  direction  and 
might  arouae  the  people  of 
Imperative  that  something 
nations  If  we  are  to  bold 
and    clviliiation   generally 
realistic  among  us  were 
nder  In  Chief  could  easily 
w^uld  be  possible  to  Interpret 
he  had  to  the  machinery 
Ludlow  measure, 
point:   Let  us   assume  that 
White   House   during   those 
Shanghai  and  on  tbe  river, 
n  the  Inadvertent  bombing 
to  prevent  such  a  Cctn- 
ufardtnate  In  charge  of  opcra- 
pfrhaps  it  would  be  Just  as 
fellows.     In  other  woids. 
It   la   entirely   within   the 
passing   the   word   to   the 


T    AKS   TAKXS    IffO   PliUfliS    OTTT    OF    WAX 

out  of  war  was  reported 
Oommlttee.  but  In  a  minor- 
AivmasoN  of  Missouri . 
of  us  war  veterans  and 
.  we  say  in  part :  "Thia 
draft  of  human  beings,  and 
( loea  none   of  the  things  It 
DO  "proflta  out  of  war';    it 
er  whatsoever;  It  does  not 
to  do  all  these  things." 
with  gruesome  pictures 
of  establishing  a  back- 
sketch  my  Idea  of  the  otily 
pi^ventlon  of  future  wars  of 
a  hastily  contrived  notion 
problem  and.  briefly,  here 
4ireetly  upon  the  broad  and 
workers  of  this  and  ewry 
•But  what  can  the  workers 
Id   certain   countries?"     In 
l^iat  dietatorshlpa  Invariably 
In  other  words,  they  rarely 


chims 
paint 

pur  Kise 


no: 
tie 


I'hen  the  World  War  began 

which  waa  affiliated  with  the 

to  lay  down  its  tools  In 

It  must  be  remembered. 

ctoly  an  Insignificant  number 

with  tbe  party  of  Marx  and 


SDnprBcIng  tbe  workers  and  the 
this  country,  and  poasibly 


in  other  countries,  free  from  dues  and  all  obligations  other  than 
that  of  refraining  from  productive  occupation  In  the  event  of  any 
war  other  than  one  of  defense,  would  come  nearer  to  solving  the 
problem  than  any  movement  now  under  consideration.  I  can 
hear  some  of  you  observing  that  human  nature  does  not  change, 
and  I  quite  agree.  But  I  believe  that  through  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation the  workers  both  In  the  field  and  factory  can  be  convinced 
that  In  the  long  run  it  is  they  who  lose  in  any  war.  not  only  their 
own  liv<»s  but  those  of  their  loved  ones.  And  the  temporary  false 
prosperity  which  war  Inevitably  brings  will  be  dearly  paid  for  in 
the  subsequent  tax  burden  which  falls  vipcn  their  already  over- 
burdened shoulders  and  these  of  their  children. 

The  farmers  and  workers  of  today  are  the  most  enlightened 
group  of  men  and  women  who  have  ever  tilled  the  soil  or  manned 
the  wheels  of  industry.  The  wider  circulation  of  truthful  pub- 
lications, the  rapid  advancfs  In  the  field  of  newspaper  art.  not 
forgetting  the  amazing  advances  of  science  which  make  It  possible 
for  me  to  speak  to  you  from  the  Capitol  in  Washington — all  of 
these  mediums  carry  to  the  man  on  the  farm  and  the  man  home 
from  tbe  factory  for  his  supper  the  truth  about  war  with  all  its 
horrors.  He  is  no  longer  a  person  svisceptible  to  clever  and  vlclotis 
propaganda. 

THZ    THT7MPTNO    OF    DRTTMS    AKD    SOTTNDrNO    OF    BTTGLX 

In  closing  I  venture  to  make  this  prediction.  That  If  such  an 
organization  could  be  achieved  and  when  It  Is  achieved  a  peaceful 
general  strike  cf  perhaps  2  days  were  declared  with  all  service 
InciUding  transportation,  communication,  and  public  service  gen- 
erally, except  for  emergency  and  mercy  withheld,  it  would  do  more 
to  convince  tbe  statesmen,  the  merchants  of  death,  and  the  indua- 
trlallsLs.  who  served  fearlessly  as  doUar-a-year  men  during  the 
last  war  in  order  that  they  might  be  heard  by  the  Treasury  during 
the  conflict,  that  the  thumping  of  a  drum  and  sounding  of  a 
bugle  no  longer  will  start  the  men.  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation,   marching  for   the  glory   and    the  proflt  of  a  few  rogues. 


Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARVIN  JONES 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  11,  1938 

Mr.  JONES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  his  numerous 
friends  and  admirers  in  paying  a  simple  word  of  honest 
tribute  to  Pred  M.  Viwson.  of  Kentucky,  whom  I  regard  a3 
one  of  the  most  skillful  legislators  that  I  have  known  during 
my  period  of  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  are  three  prime  essentials  to  success  in  the  workshop 
that  is  known  as  the  popular  branch  of  the  Congress — in- 
tegrity, ability,  industry. 

The  House  soon  gets  the  measure  of  a  man  when  he  be- 
comes a  Member  of  that  body.  It  is  a  most  generous  group 
in  its  attitude  toward  any  man  who  is  earnestly  trying  and 
who  will  be  fair  with  his  fellow  members.  It  soon  discards 
from  serious  consideralicn  the  man  who  cannot  be  depended 
upon. 

Then,  too,  the  second  quality  Is  essential.  The  business 
fabric  of  this  country  is  va^t  and  complicated.  Necessarily 
the  legislation  regulating  and  affecting  these  various  activi- 
ties must  be  intricate  and  complicated,  as  well  as  accurate. 
No  man  without  ability  can  fully  grasp  the  mechanics  of 
the  machinery,  nor  its  method  of  operation. 

Even  with  integrity  and  ability,  great  industry  is  also  nec- 
essary. This  is  no  place  for  a  drone.  Regardless  of  a  Mem- 
ber's ability,  there  can  be  no  thorough  work  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  without  great  industry.  It  requires  long 
hours  of  tedious  labor  to  master  the  problems  of  legislation 
and  to  make  the  phraseology  of  a  bUl  fit  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

I  believe  that  everyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  Prkd  Vinson  will  agree  that  he  possesses  all  three  of 
these  essential  qualities  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  Members 
of  the  House  have  complete  confidence  in  him  as  a  man. 
They  know  his  ability;  they  trust  his  judgment;  they  fully 
appreciate  his  industry. 

No  encomium  is  necessary.  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 
Without  flattery  and  in  simply  justice,  it  can  be  said  that 
be  has  met  tbe  test  of  an  ideal  legislator. 
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It  Is  the  belief  and  the  hope  of  all  his  fellow  Members  that 
he  will  be  as  great  an  ornament  to  the  bench  as  he  has  beexx 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 


God,  Not  Man,  Supreme 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  19,  1938 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Christianity  that 
planted  the  seed  of  American  democracy  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
and  I  have  previously  stated  here  that  if  our  cherished 
American  freedom  is  to  be  preserved  and  the  Republic  per- 
petuated it  will  be  due  to  a  spiritual  awakening  spreading 
across  the  land. 

The  laborer  at  the  bench,  the  farmer  at  the  plow,  the 
housewife  in  her  kitchen,  and  the  mother  rocking  the  little 
babe  are  all  now  giving  serious  thought  to  the  pUght  of  our 
shaken  faith  today. 

Efforts  of  mere  man  to  right  the  wrongs  of  a  sick  world 
continue  to  be  miserable  failures.  In  the  world's  greed,  lust 
for  power,  clamor  for  trade,  and  chase  for  amusements,  it 
has  detoured  Christianity  and  we  have  forgotten  that  man 
is  not  a  supreme  being.  This  sentiment  has  been  very  ably 
expressed  in  an  editorial  In  the  Saginaw  Daily  News,  pub- 
lished in  my  home  town.    That  writer  says: 

GOD,   NOT  MAN,  StmKMX 

It  was  particularly  appropriate  that  former  Governor  Landon's 
w&mings  against  absolute  governments  should  be  made  to  a 
church  convention.  The  surest  antidote  to  the  arrogant  preten- 
Glcns  of  human  dictators  Is  a  realization  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  brotherhood  of  man  sis  preached  by  Christ  and  taught  by 
His  Church.  Hence  what  Mr.  Landon  said  to  the  United  Methodist 
Council  In  Chicago  is  of  great  Importance. 

"The  absolute  government  that  has  taken  hold  of  a  number  of 
natlcns  would  •  •  •  take  away  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
of  expression  and  even  free  wUl,"  he  said.  "Where  this  absolute 
government  would  not  actually  destroy  the  churcli.  It  would  un- 
dermine the  very  foundation  of  religion. 

"Thus  Christianity  has  a  great  stake  In  the  preservation  of 
democracy.  Only  by  a  vigorous  and  prophetic  church  may  we 
retain  democracy." 

Tbe  claims  of  the  dictators  can  be  suppkorted  only  among  people 
who  have  forgotten  that  only  God  Is  supreme.  Nor  can  they  be 
tolerated  by  people  who  remember  the  Injunction  to  love  thy 
neighbor.  These  autocrats  claim  an  authority  which  Christian 
people  know  belongs  only  to  God.  They  Insolently  attonpt  to 
seize  divine  powers. 

These  pretensions  can  be  properly  rebuked  only  by  a  people 
who  understand  that  because  God  is  supreme,  no  man  can  be. 
It  is  upon  the  Christian  church  that  we  must  rely  to  teach  this 
to  mankind.  Hence  it  Is  that  the  church  has  a  heavier  respon- 
Blblllty  than  any  other  human  organization  to  preach  the  truth 
that  eventually  will  destroy  such  brazen  effrontery. 


Postmaster  General  Farley's  Visit  to  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  PETERSON 

OF  GEOILGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  20,  1938 


ADDRESSES  OF  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY   WHILE  ON  HIS  TBSP 

THROUGH  GEORGIA 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday, 
April  27,  1938,  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley  visited 
the  State  of  Georgia  on  a  history-making  trip  that  shall  kmg 
be  remembered  by  our  people. 

Our  Postmaster  General,  known  also  to  Georgia's  loyal 
Democrats  as  chairman  of  their  Democratic  National  Com- 


mittee, arrived  in  the  city  of  Savannah  on  the  mornlnf  of 
April  27.  Accompansrlng  Mr.  Parley  were  Hon.  HarOee 
Branch,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  and  a  native 
Georgian;  Hon.  Ambrose  O'Connell,  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Postmaster  General;  Hon.  L.  W.  Robert,  8ecret««7  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  also  a  Georgian;  Hon. 
Oliver  A.  Quayle,  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee; and  Hon.  George  E.  Allen,  Commissioner  of  the 
EMstrict  of  Columbia. 

The  city  of  Savannah,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  was  in  the 
midst  of  Fleet  Week  festivities  In  celebration  of  the  new 
United  States  battle  cruiser  Savannah,  which  had  Just  been 
commissioned  and  was  at  the  time  paying  a  call  during  its 
initial  cruise  at  the  port  of  Georgia's  mother  city,  Savannah, 
for  which  it  was  named. 

There  were  present  with  us  to  greet  Mr.  Parley  and  his 
party  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Hon.  E.  D.  Rivers,  both  of 
Georgia's  United  States  Senators.  Hon.  Walter  P.  Ocorge 
and  Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell,  Jr.,  aiKi  numerous  other  of 
Georgia's  well-known  State  leaders,  as  well  as  a  large  group 
of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  city  of  Savannah  and  Chatham 
County.  As  he  stepped  from  his  train  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  firing  of  an  official  salute,  and  his  arrival  was  heralded 
throughout  the  city  by  booming  cannon  of  tl»  famous  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Field  ArtilleTy  of  the  Georgia  Na- 
tional Guard,  under  command  of  Col.  Sheftal  B.  Coleman. 

At  a  breakfast  given  by  the  city  of  Savannah,  honoring 
Mr.  Parley,  he  was  presented  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Hon. 
Robert  M.  Hitch,  to  the  300  Georgians  present.  Included 
among  the  invited  guests.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Parley's  party, 
the  Gtovemor  of  Georgia,  both  Georgia  Senators,  and  the 
Congressman  from  the  F^rst  District,  were  the  president 
oi  the  Georgia  State  Senate,  chairman,  and  vice  chairman, 
and  many  members  of  the  State  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee, members  of  the  First  Congressional  District  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee,  members  of  the  Chatham  County 
I>mocratic  executive  committee,  and  many  other  outstand- 
ing leaders  representing  not  only  the  city  of  Savaimah  and 
Chatham  County  but  every  section  of  our  great  First  Con- 
gressional District,  as  well  as  the  entire  State. 

In  an  appropriate  and  convincing  address  during  the 
breakfast  hour,  Mr.  Farley  appealed  for  a  strong  tiavy  as 
this  Nation's  first  line  of  defense.  He  described  an  adequate 
navy  as  the  one  most  effective  means  of  preserving  peace. 

I  am  inserting  at  the  close  of  these  remarks,  with  the 
permission  of  this  House,  copy  of  the  address  delivered  by 
tmn  on  this  occasion. 

At  9  o'clock  our  party  began  a  motor  trip  to  Mfllen, 
Jenkins  County.  Ga.,  where  the  Postmaster  General  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dedicate  that  city's  handsome  new 
post-oflSce  building,  which  had  Just  been  completed. 

We  visited  each  post  oCBce  along  the  route  and  were 
warmly  greeted  at  Pooler,  Bloomlngdale,  Eden,  Stflson, 
Brooklet,  and  Statesboro  by  the  postmaster,  post-offlce  em- 
ployees, and  large  groups  of  our  line  citizens,  as  well  aa 
hundreds  of  eager  scho(d  children  who  were  anxious  to  see 
their  Postmaster  General  and  party  leador.  And  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  present  Mr.  Farley  at  each  place  to  the  en- 
thusiastic crowds  awaiting  our  arrival.  At  Pooler  attractive 
boutonnieres  were  presented  to  each  member  of  our  party  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Pooler  Garden  Club. 

It  was  a  new  experience  in  rural  Georgia  to  have  the 
Postmaster  General  ot  tbe  United  States  visit  us  in  person, 
inspect  tl^  post  offices,  meet  the  post-offlce  employees,  and 
mix  with  the  folks  at  each  post  office.  And  our  peoi^  appre- 
ciated the  visit. 

It  was  also  a  new  experience  for  RMtmaster  General  Parley 
to  visit  rural  Gecargia,  and  to  sodaMae  with  our  people,  bat 
he  made  it  evident  that  he  enjoyed  his  visit  with  us  and  that 
he  feels  at  home  in  Uie  country.  He  knows  how  to  speak 
the  language  of  our  good  Georgia  people,  and  we  were  happy 
to  have  him  with  us.  Mr.  Pauley  later  told  me  that  be  haft 
lived  most  of  his  Uf e  In  a  small  village  ot  less  than  500 
population. 

We  arrived  in  MiHen  at  12  o'clock  and  were  greeted  bf  « 
brilliant  assemblage  of  people  from  Jenkins  and  surrounding 
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Democrats  as  cnainnan  oi  ineir  Democratic  watianai  uom-  '   onmant  assemoiage  oi  peopie  irom  jeiuuns  ana  surrouucung 
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eountes.    Impressive  exercises  weie  held,  with  Hon.  W.  C. 


Durd:n  as  master  of  ceremonies 
Rev.   T.   R.  Harvlll.  pastor  of   th< 


addrfisses  were  made  by  Hon.  WQter  Harrison,  mayor  of 


After  an  invocation  by 
MiUen  Baptist  Church. 


Oeorge  and  Russell,  and 
Parley.    He  delivered  a 


liiller ,  Governor  Rivers.  Senators 
It  was  my  honor  to  Introduce  Mi 
most  jiteresting  and  appealing  ad(  ress.  which.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Ricoao  at  he  close  of  my  remarks. 
Thf  dedicatory  exercises  were  closed  with  a  benediction  by 
Rev.  W.  E.  Scott,  pastor  of  tbe  ]  illlen  Methodist  Chiuch 
Music  for  the  oocailon  was  fumlst  ed  by  the  Twenty-second 
Infantry  Band,  of  Fort  McPberson,  Ga. 

Aft(!r  the  exercises  we  were  eitertalned  at  a  beautiful 
lunch >ion  at  the  Ifillen  Communlly  House,  with  local  civic 
groups  and  women's  clubs  as  Joint  hosts.  Hon.  Milton  Carl- 
ton presided  at  the  luncheon. 

Af  t<:r  the  luncheon  we  contlnu  k1  our  18S-mile  journey 
throu){h  my  district,  with  Mr.  Par  ey  stopping  at  each  post 
ofBce  along  the  route,  meeting  tl  e  local  citizens  and  ad- 
dressing the  large  crowds  assemble<  to  greet  him.  We  visited 
the  olflcea  at  Garflekl.  Summit.  Gi  aymont.  Swainsboro.  Oak 
Park.  Lyon,  and  on  to  Vldalia,  w  sere  Mr.  Farley,  in  brief 
exercises,  dedicated  the  new  pos  -ofBce  building  only  re- 
centl}'  completed. 

At  Swainsboro  he  was  Impresset  with  the  new  post-office 
building,  which  was  dedicated  last  year,  and  which  is  a 
replica  of  the  post-ofBce  building  1 1  Mr.  Farley's  home  toiwn 
of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

In  A  commanding  address  at  THc  alia  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral made  a  strong  Improsslan  upon  the  thousands  of  Iqyal 
Democrats,  many  of  whom  had  cc  me  fnnn  miles  around  to 
see  aiKi  hear  the  man  who  is  reco  miaed  not  only  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  greatest  Poitmasten  Ooieral  but  also  one  of 
the  HKMt  IviJliant  and  succesaful  political  leaders  in  tbis 
country's  history.  Hon.  B.  P.  Jac  cson  was  master  of  cere- 
monies durlnc  the  exercises  at  Vidkua,  and  Hon.  D.  C.  Har- 
ris, mayor  of  the  dty.  deliyered  an  address  of  welcome. 
MtBic  was  funiisbed  by  the  Montg<  mery  County  High  School 
Band,  of  Klbbs,  Montsomery  County.  Ga.,  and  invocations 
were  delivered  by  pastors  of  the  lot  &!  churches. 

With  permlasian  of  the  House.  :  tx.  Speaker.  I  am  insert- 
ing In  the  Rccoao  the  address  m  kde  by  Ui.  Farley  during 
the  dedicatory  exercises  at  Vldalia. 

Aft«r  leaving  Vldalia  we  next  t  sited  my  own  home  town 
of  Alley.  Montgomery  C  ourty,  Ga ,  and  I  was  proud  of  the 
wholehearted  maniaer  in  which  w<  wa«  welcomed  by  hun- 
dreds of  my  neighbors  and  friends  It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  town  that  we  liad  been  honored  with  a 
visit  by  a  member  of  a  President's  Cabinet,  and  although 
pressed  for  time,  the  Postmaster  General  tarried  with  us 
kmg  enough  to  chat  with  tte  folks,  relate  in  a  most  interest- 
inc  Ulk  the  philosonhy  d  villafe  Ife.  and  speak  a  word  of 
advlee  and  encouraccment  to  the  larige  group  of  children 
asBonbled  around  him.  Almost  1.  WO  of  my  homef  oiks  had 
turned  out  to  Join  with  me  in  wsleoming  Mr.  Farley  and 
his  party.  Bach  member  of  Mr.  "krleys  party  vas  intro- 
duced and  short  talks  mm  made  fay  Hon.  George  E.  Allen. 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Cwmbla,  Governor  Rivers, 
and  Senator  BuaselL  I 

After  leaytng  Alley  we  visited  tie  offices  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Olenwood.  and  Alamo,  and  a^  each  place  large  groups 
awaited  his  arrtvaL 

Tbe  day's  yistt  was  crowded  wllh  many  interesting  inci 
dents  and  permitted  our  dlstingul  ihed  visitors  a  wonderful 
onportunity  to  grert  many  thousaz  ds  of  Georgians,  and  ex- 
perience the  warm,  congenial  hoe  >itality  of  a  greut  people 
which  OQ  this  occasion  was  wonder  uUy  displayed,  and  which 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impressiotj  upon  Mr.  Farley  and  our 
oCbsr  vlsitars. 

It  was  Impossltaie  to  have  extmdkl  exercises  at  every  stop. 
Time  would  not  permit.  Howevei'.  in  each  Instance  I  Cd 
present  our  Postmaster  General,  uho  always  timed  his  re- 
marks in  a  most  appropriate  man  ler,  and  In  each  Instance 
his  address  was  cordially  and  a  ncerely  received  by   his 


All  along  the  route  the  school  children  were  grouped  to- 
gether and  sang  appropriate  songs,  lustily  yelled  choruses  of 
wexome,  or  swarmed  about  the  genial  Postmaster  General, 
indicating  their  happiness  at  his  visit. 

At  Statesboro.  Swainsboro.  Oak  Park,  and  Lyons  brief 
special  exercises  were  held. 

At  Statesboro  Mayor  J.  L.  Renfroe  was  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  a  timely  and  impressive  talk  was  made  by  Hon. 
Harllee  Branch.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  The 
Statesboro  National  Guard  unit,  under  command  of  Capt. 
T.  J.  Morris,  escorted  the  motorcade  through  the  city  and 
conducted  the  occasion  in  a  most  efficient  manner.  During 
th€  Statesboro  exercises  and  at  all  points  where  we  stopp)ed, 
both  the  Governor  of  Georgia  and  our  United  States  Sena- 
tors were  presented. 

Mayor  Prank  Mitchell  presided  at  Swainsboro  and  intro- 
duced Hon.  John  B.  Spivey,  president  of  the  Georgia  State 
Senate,  who  made  a  brief  addre.ss. 

Hon.  Ben  H.  Boatwright,  mayor  of  Oak  Park,  had  charge  of 
the  gathering  at  that  fine  little  city  and  led  the  large  throng 
of  citizens  and  school  children  in  greeting  the  party.  A  spe- 
cial and  unique  feature  of  the  visit  to  Oak  Park  and  one  that 
impressed  the  Postmaster  General  was  that  in  which  the 
betiutifui  little  daughter  of  Postmaster  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Wil- 
liamson presented  the  Postmaster  General  with  a  bouquet 
of  roses. 

A  motorcade  composed  of  Lyons  citizens  met  the  party  at 
Oak  Park  and  escorted  us  to  Lyons  where  Mayor  George  M. 
Laiikford  made  an  address  of  welcome.  During  the  exercises 
hei-e  a  bouquet  of  roses  was  also  presented  to  Mr.  Farley  by 
Miss  Jean  Rountree,  the  attractive  daughter  of  Postmistress 
Ruth  C.  Rountree. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Postmaster  General  Parky  and 
the  distinguished  array  of  State  and  National  figures  accom- 
panying him  were  received  by  thousands  of  my  friends  and 
constituents;  the  cordial  and  congenial  expressions  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem  with  which  he  was  greeted  by  his  admirers 
all  along  the  route;  and  the  spontaneous  ovation  accorded 
him  by  such  large  crowds  gathered  at  each  of  the  19  cities 
and  communities  in  my  district  visited  by  him  during  the 
day,  made  this  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  unique  occasions 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  First  District  of  Georgia. 

After  leaving  Alamo,  Wheeler  County.  Ga..  our  party 
rushed  on  to  McRae  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  I>istrict, 
where,  even  though  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  awaited 
thousands  of  Georgians  who  had  assembled  to  participate  in 
the  exercises  dedicating  McRaes  new  post-offlce  building. 
From  McRae  Mr.  Parley  continued  his  journey  by  automobile 
through  Milan,  Rhine,  Abbeville.  Forest  Glen  to  Fitzgerald  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Georgia,  where  he  ad- 
dressed a  gathering  of  South  Georgia  Postal  Employees  in 
convention.  In  Rtzgerald  he  boarded  a  train  and  bid  our 
fair  State  adieu. 

During  the  day  he  had  traveled  by  automobile  over  250 
miles,  shook  hands  with  thousands  of  people,  and  made  29 
speeches,  a  record  day's  activities  for  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States  and  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  He  had  made  many  Georgians  happy 
and  sealed  the  friendship  of  thousands  of  loyal  Georgia 
Democrats. 

The  Navt  Btttlds  roR  Pkaci 

ADDiaSS  or  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY.  CHAOtMAM  OF  THX  DEMOCEATTC 
NATIONAL  COMMn-ITX.  AT  A  BREAKFAST  GIVEN  BT  THE  CITIZINS  OF 
A^a*"'     '^*'     *'^     ^"^     SAV.4NNAH      HOTEL.     WEDNESDAT     MOEWIKG, 

tn^nl^l' ^J^!^-  'l*^'^^'  ^'^  P'^ntlpmen.  for  a  long  time  I  have  wanted 
t^  ^:^'\  Savannah  a«ain  It  thprefore  afforded  me  much  pleasure 
to^recelve   and    accept   your    cordial   invitation   to    vlalt   with    you 

I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  make  my  stay  here  a  more  extended 


one 


t«i^    t^        particular  occasion   it   would   seem  most  appropriate  to 

stS^  v^^.  ''^".'  "k"'  ^'^'  ''°^  °^  "«^'°^^  defense  "^the  United 
l«f?*  ^^      ^^   '^^  however,  with   some  reluctance   that  I  address 

^^.^"  °^.  '^.}'  ^''^^^^     ^"  ^"^'^^  ^«  I  ^^  getting  somewh^ 
off  my  reserration-  and  onto  that  of  my  dear  friend  and  Cabinet 

is  to  th^  oml-  ^'^""^  compliments  I  am  glad  to  present  t?^ 
and  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  U    S.  S.  Savannah  today.     In 
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MtdrcKlng  this  Oeoreria  audience.  I  ara  alao  fiulte  mindful  of  tto* 
fact  that  I  am  addressing  tbe  friends  and  neighbors  of  that  splen- 
did gentleman  of  the  South,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  who  has 
served  the  Navy  so  faithfxillT  and  well,  over  a  kxng  number  of 
years,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Commlttae  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  the  mayor  and  the  cltlaens  of  Savannah 
In  welcoming  the  U.  S.  8.  SavanTiah  to  this  port,  from  which  she 
derived  her  name.  Tradition  and  custom  Influence  many  of  the 
present  phases  of  the  seafaring  life.  The  United  States  Navy  U  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  This  Is  well,  particularly  because  the  Navy 
enjoys  iuch  a  splendid  background  of  glorious  tradition  and 
achievement.  In  the  naming  of  naval  vessels  It  is  custonuury  to 
name  battleships  after  States  and  cruisers  after  cities.  This  is  a 
fine  custom,  because  large  groups  of  our  cltlaens  in  our  States  and 
In  our  cities  In  this  manner  of  dwalgnttlan  have  a  personal  Interest 
In  Individual  units  of  our  fleet. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  the  schedule  of  the  shake- 
down cruise  of  the  U.  S.  6.  Savannah  was  so  arranged  that  this 
splendid  new  10,000-ton  cruiser  could  visit  this  port.  This  visit 
will  give  the  people  of  this  city  and  vicinity  an  oppwrtunlty  to  see 
and  Inspect  this  modem  addition  to  the  United  States  Fleet  which 
bears  the  name  of  this  historical  city.  This  visit  has  also  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  commandli^  oOcer  and,  tbe  ship's  company 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  for  which  the  Southland  Is  so  Justly 
famous. 

When  Preoktent  Roosevwlt,  ortr  Commander  tn  Chief,  said,  "I  hate 
war."  I  believe  he  accurately  voiced  the  optnlon  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  because  of  that  hatred  for  war  that  the  American 
people,  through  their  representatives  In  Congress,  have  appropri- 
ated and  are  considering  authorization  for  the  expan.sion  of  oar 
first  line  of  national  defense.  If  I  have  read  my  bisitory  correctly. 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  United  States  Navy  has  never  started 
•  war  and  never  failed  to  do  Its  full  Oan  In  br  lug  lug  to  a  quick 
and  successful  conclusion  the  wars  in  which  we  osay  have  been 
Involved. 

I  also  believe  that  history  clearly  indicates  that  the  lack  ct 
adequate  sea  defense  was  at  least  a  oxitrlbutinf  factor  in  the 
United  States  becoming  involved  In  at  least  two  major  wars.  I 
refer  to  the  War  of  1812  and  the  recent  Worid  War.  In  both  at 
these  instances  we  were  not  prepared  to  back  tip  otir  dlpknnatte 
representations.  Had  we  had  a  well  prepared,  strong  Navy  war 
mlg^t  have  been  avoided.  Let  us  be  guided,  therefore,  by  tbe  lea- 
sons  of  the  past.    Let  us  be  practical  pacifists. 

In  connection  with  the  naval  bolldlnc  program  the  qtiefltlon 
naturally  arises  in  tbe  minds  at  a  good  many  people..  Why  la  tt 
necessary  to  build  so  many  ships  now?  Why  haven't  we  rqjdaoed 
in  a  gradual  orderly  manner  over-aged  vesarts?  In  answering  these 
p«lectly  logical  questions  penait  me  to  briefly  review  some  recent 
history. 

Under  the  leadership  of  tbe  United  States,  tbe  principal  naval 
powers — Great  Britain,  France.  Italy,  and  Japan — attended  the 
Umltatlon  of  Armament  Ccclercnce  hen  in  Wa^lngton  in  1921. 
This  conference  established  the  6-6-3  ratio  between  the  powen 
and  Ilmtted  the  total  tonnage  and  the  size  at  guns  on  capital 
ahlpa.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  ot  tbia  treaty,  the  United 
States  scrapped  19  predreadnaughta,  7  new  battleships  tafoUdtng. 
and  4  battle  cruisers,  or  a  total  of  30  ships.  The  vessels  which 
were  on  the  building  ways  were  from  11  percent  to  76  percent 
completed.  These  capital  ships  totaled  over  750j000  tons,  which 
Is  about  three  times  the  tonnage  of  combatant  vessels  provided 
Sat  tn  the  present  bill. 

From  the  foregoing  tt  Is  apparent  that  the  United  States  ccr> 
talnly  showed  good  faith  in  this  "noble  eiqperlment'*  In  dlsanna- 
ment.  These  facts  also  demonstrate  tbe  tnzthfxilnesi  of  tbe  ramerk 
once  made  by  ttiat  great  American  homarlst,  the  late  Will  Bogers. 
«rtio  very  aptly  said,  "The  United  States  asver  lost  a  war  or  never 
won  a  conference." 

In  tike  years  between  the  Washington  Conference  to  1932  and  the 
year  1933,  continuing  efforts  were  made  to  fortber  the  idea  at 
limitation  of  armament  to  other  categories  of  naval  vessels.  Dur- 
li^  this  period,  also,  in  order  to  show  further  ertdence  of  good 
f&ith.  the  United  States  did  not  even  keep  the  fleet  tip  to  the 
limits  of  the  tonnages  allowed  by  treaty  for  the  various  cate- 
gories of  vessels,  nor  make  provisions  for  allowed  replacements  of 
overaged  vessels.  In  Decemt>er  1936  the  treaties  expired  and  were 
not  renewed  because  of  the  unwillingness  ol  one  of  the  powers 
to  oontlntie  the  agreement.  This  fact,  coupled  with  world  condl- 
Oons  today,  Is  evidence  enough  that  civilization  apparently  has 
not  advanced  far  enough  yet  to  make  disarmament  or  arms  limi- 
tation a  safe  and  practical  possibility. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing  tlie  United  States,  In  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations, continues  to  indicate  a  willingness  to  again  give  further 
consideration  to  limitation  of  armament  when  the  other  world 
powers  are  ready  to  make  such  an  arrangement  effective.  The 
eonditlcnos  mentioned  above  are  tbe  reason  why  we  arc  faced 
today  with  a  large  and  expensive  program  of  naval  expansion. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Vlnson-Ttammell  Act,  passed  tn  1934, 
authorization  was  given  by  Congress  to  build  the  United  States 
Navy  up  to  the  allowed  treaty  strength.  Each  year  this  Is  being 
done  in  aiuiual  Increments,  as  fast  as  funds  and  facilities  will  per- 
mit. Under  the  regular  1989  appropriation  bill  and  previous  appro- 
priation measures,  we  will  have  either  authorlaed  or  are  now 
building  90  combatant  vessels  and  8  atutlMary  vessels.  The  so- 
eaOled  Vinson  bill,  which  has  recently  passed  the  House  of  Bepte- 


sentatlvea  and  is  now  under  conslderatkm  tn  tbe  Senate,  will  aa> 
thorlze  this  Oovemment  to  exceed  by  20  percent  tike  tonnage  limits 
by  categories  of  vessels  as  set  by  the  Washington  and  London 
Treaties.  This  20-peroent  tonnage  increase,  converted  into  num- 
bers of  vessels,  will  permit  the  constructlOD  of  4fi  additional  coo^ 
batant  vessels  and  26  anxiUaries. 

Tiiis  large  building  prognxa  will  tax  the  private  and  public  sblp- 
buUding  factlitiee  o<  this  country  to  a  great  extent.  Insofar  as 
naval  ship  construction  is  concerned,  it  wi;i  be  contparable  to  tlM 
World  War  effort.  It  will  also  tax  to  the  fuU  capad^  Um  Mavy 
Department  organisation. 

AarJdst  the  tremendoxis  uncertainties  of  tite  world  today  ws 
must  not  fail  to  be  strong.  We  can  no  loBcer  be  bownkd  by  r^iea 
set  by  defunct  treaties.  To  increase  tbe  sttesgth  at  tike  Navy  Is 
to  take  the  one  most  effective  means  of  preserving  psaos.  Tour 
Mavy  is  tiw  best  and  aaost  aooonmtral  form  c<  Insurance  against 
aggresaion  that  tbe  American  people  could  possUaly  buy.  It  la 
reassuring  to  note  ti^t  some  of  this  Insurance  wiiich  was  slluwd 
to  lapse  after  tiw  World  War  is  now  b«lz«  rrtnitatsd 
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iDDISSS.    XN    PAST,    OT    THS    BOHOKABLB    JUOM.   k.    TUtLKT,    VOSXICI 

csNXK&i..  AT  THX  pmTCATiow  OT  THB  NSW  rosT-omoK  aniuiata. 

lOLLKJr,  CA.,   WmmSDAT.   APUL   27,    ISSS 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  in  MiUcn  today  to  Join  with  you  in  ttas 
dedication  of  your  new  post  ofltae.  As  you  probstaly  knosr.  tikis  Is 
one  of  hundreds  at  simUar  buildic«B  that  have  been  construeted 
under  the  program  carried  on  Jointly  i>y  ttw  Post  OlBee  and  the 
Treasury  Departments.  The  funds  for  the  coBStiucUcm  ot  Xbt»  unit 
were  provided  under  aotivorlty  of  the  bnargency  CoBsitruction  Pro- 
gram Act  approved  June  22.  19SA.  The  allotment  for  liUlcn  and  tikS 
selection  at  the  site  were  approved  by  the  jcdnt  committee  represent" 
ing  the  two  Departments.  The  plans  and  specificatioms  were  pre- 
pared In  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  tiM  Treasury  D^ 
partment.  and  the  building  was  constructed  by  the  Batson-Oook  Oo., 
of  West  Point,  Ga. 

I  am  sure  that  you  )oin  with  me  in  expressions  of  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  who  have  been  connected  with  Um  project.  May  Z 
offer  also  my  congratulatloos  to  Postmaster  W.  Brantley  Daniel  and 
to  ills  efficient  staff  of  employees. 

In  this  building  you  have  a  i>ermaikeBt  reminder  <tf  the  t»ct  that 
Uiis  community  has  taken  its  proper  place  in  the  roster  of  cUtm 
and  towns  of  the  Nation,  azkd  that  the  Federal  Oovemment.  par- 
ticularly the  Post  omoe  Department,  tiaa  tMen  mindful  of  ito  obllg»- 
tion  to  you. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  the  conditions  that  existed  in  IMO  wbsn  tlkS 
post  oflVoe  at  Millen  was  esut>lished  to  the  oondttions  that  eaiat 
today  in  the  Postal  Service  here,  as  well  as  titrougikout  tb*  country. 
The  Postal  Service  Is  tiie  most  friendly  of  all  Ooverasosnt  agenclM^ 
It  offers  iU  faculties  witlKrut  discrimination  to  the  entire  dtteesk- 
stup.  As  a  means  of  communication  it  is  unexoeUsd,  and  tike  Mory 
of  Its  development  from  tiie  early  colonial  days  to  the  present  time 
reacts  to  a  large  degree  the  devek^ukent  of  the  Nattoo  itseU. 

WltiKxit  tin  post  OfBce  there  would  have  been  little  profsress  la 
business,  and  without  the  support  that  the  post  cAse  fives  to 
traikaportation  facilities  at  all  kinds,  modem  metliods  al  trans- 
portation would  not  have  been  developed  so  rapidly.  But  few 
cttisens  realize  that  the  expenditures  mads  \tj  the  Post  CMftoe  De- 
partment in  payments  to  transportatioa  agencies  at  ail  duu-aeton 
are  an  important  part  of  the  ixwaae  of  those  ageoelss^  Likewise 
tike  desire  of  the  people  for  quick  communication  has  bsen  a  rtroog 
Influence  in  the  development  of  highways  and  even  in  the  im- 
provement of  streeta  In  tlie  cities  and  viUagaa  People  everywikere 
want  good  postal  service.  They  require  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible that  their  mail  be  d^vered  frequently  and  on  fixed  schsdulss. 
To  enable  the  Department  to  maintain  such  service  they  bavs 
provided  good  roads,  good  streets,  and  other  facilities  which  help 
the  carriers  tn  their  dally  rounds. 

Unquestionably  the  Post  Office  Department  laid  the  grotmdwork 
for  ttie  estabUsluxkent  ot  our  present  air-transportation  system.  It 
piozieered  in  the  work  of  establlstiing  transrnn tinental  air  linaa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  Postal  Service  operated  In  its  entirety  the 
original  transcontinental  system  and  Its  experiments  in  shortening 
the  t.tmg  for  the  HflrifiUT>£  of  letters  across  the  country  resulted  In 
attracting  private  capital  and  private  buslnew  organlzationa  to 
the  aviation  field.  The  airplane  lines  operated  at  this  time  are 
all  privately  owned  and  their  developmient  has  been  most  rapid. 
This  private  operation  brought  about  the  carrying  of  passengais 
and  express,  in  addition  to  the  transportation  of  mail,  which  pro- 
vides much-needed  income  for  the  operators  and  enaUes  them  to 
carry  on  a  prognm.  at  expansion  which  is  of  great  value  to  the 
entire  coun&y. 

I  am  happy  Indeed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  business  ingenuity  at 
the  air -line  operators  and  to  the  indomitalile  coiusge  of  their  flue 
corps  of  pilots.  Every  American  ^otild  be  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  Industty  and  every  American  should  know  of 
the  great  advantages  that  are  offered  to  them  in  the  far -flung 
operations  of  the  Air  Mail  Service.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
peoi^e  In  Georgia  should  be  especially  proud  of  this  branch  at 
the  Postal  Service,  for.  as  you  know,  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  my  good  friend  Harllee  Branch.  Is  at  the  head  of 
the  bureau  of  the  Department  which  has  charge  of  the  air  moS. 
BarOee  is  a  nxtive  of  George,  a  fine  gentUaxuui,,  ft  credit  to  your 
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Martin  Marsh.  July  S.  1840  leatablUhtd). 

R:>bert  H   Oray.  IXember  22.  iwa, 

JXioy  S   Lane.  March  8,  1847 

Nun*  chaniTKl  to  MUlen.  October  5.  lOig. 

Robert  H   Oray.  October  5.  l»*« 

T&oma«  T.  Johnson.  June  3.  1858. 

Jiunea  H.  Daniel.  November  1&.  1869, 

C&anged  Into  Screren  County 

David  Ihu^ar.  June  tl.  1883 

Herarhal  V.  Leater,  November  U,  1863. 

Il'altor  8,  Qodbee.  FVbruary  IS.  1808 

Ranaom  A  Brtnaon.  Jaiuiary  33.  1900. 

Cbanged  into  Jeakinx  CX>unty 

Albert  S  Anderaon.  March  10.  1008 

Kiaa  bdlth  A.  Harrtixfton  (kcUnKK  February  IS,  1914. 

Oeorfe  C   Brlnaon.  October  1.  1914 

Mlw  Idlth  A.  Herrlnrot)  (•('tlnf).  Aufust  1.  19M. 

Mlaa  Mlth  A  Nerrtncton.  December  It.  1994. 

W  Brantley  Daniel  tactiiii).  May  31.  193). 

W  Brantley  Oamet,  January  90.  1934. 
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fnder  nvithortty  of  the  Emergency  Cotutructlon  Program  Act, 
ap(>roved  June  22,  1930.  lOA.OOO  waa  allotted  to  Include  coat  of 
alw.  building,  and  admlnutratton 

8Jte«  were  advertised  for  and.  after  Inveattgatton,  aalectlon  was 
made  of  the  property  submitted  by  Mra.  M.  Parker,  altuated  at 
the  aoutbeaat  corner  of  Daniel  and  Wtnthrop  Avenuaa,  purchaaad 
at  a  coat  of  OO.AOC.  Announcempnt  of  thla  selection  waa  made  on 
Saptember  9,  1938,  and  title  was  vested  with  the  Oovarxunant  oa 
March   11.  1937 

Th*  plana  and  speclflcatlons  for  thla  project  were  prepared  (a 
the  Ofllce  of  the  Supervising  Architect.  Procurvment  Dlvlalon.  I^ib> 
He  Buildings  Branch.  TreMury  Department. 

On  July  10.  1937.  the  Treasury  Department  awarded  oonatrue- 
tlon  contract  to  the  Bataon-Oook  Co..  of  Weat  Point,  Oa..  In  thb 
amount  of  937.380,  the  building  to  be  completed  within  210  Oblan* 
dar  dan  from  date  of  notice  to  proceed. 

I^ha  building  itaelX  la  00  feet  acroas  the  front  and  haa  a  depth 
of  56  feet.  It  haa  a  basement  and  one  story.  Tha  ground  araa 
la  !i.430  square  feet  and  the  content  75,383  cubic  faat. 

ll\a  building  la  of  colonial  design,  with  brick  extarlor  walla, 
BMrbl*  Ulm,  marble  cornice,  and  wood  windows.  Marble  atepa  and 
platform,  with  rallinga  and  lamp  atandarda,  mark  tha  ffoat 
aatranoe. 

At  the  rear  are  the  usual  vestibule  and  platform  for  tha  r«o*p< 
tloa  of  mall  and  a  mailing  drive  with  space  for  parking  poatal 
autoraobilea, 

A  Sat  compoaltion  roof  encloaed  by  a  parapet  wall  oovan  tbb 
aniira  buUdtng.    Generally  the  structure  la  fireproof. 

Oa  the  first  floor  there  Is  a  13-foot  wide  public  lobby  haelag 
5  Harrtoa  windows  and  330  lock  boxea.  The  poatmaatar'i  oflkib 
adjolna  thla.  The  workroom  conuina  l.ftoo  aquara  faat,  aad  tha 
Aaanclal  aeetlon  948  square  feet.  In  addition  to  wlndowa,  tbo 
work  apace  will  be  lighted  by  a  large  akyllght. 

In  the  baaement  are  located  the  boiler  room,  fual  room,  and  two 
poetal  storage  rooms. 

ItaVIO  TO  RtmANTTT,   TKl  lUAX.  Of  AMBUCA'a   POOTAI.   8 


w  paar  or  tmi  KONoaABui  jamh  *.  rAUxr, 

ciMabAi.,  AT  TMI  csaxMONia  AT  TMI  viDAUA    (OA.)    KMr-oiTica 
amLatNo.  mxt  it,  isss 

I  always  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  plaaaura  to  b  vtalt 
to  Oeorgla,  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  when  X  raoelvad  an  Invl- 
Utlon  to  join  with  the  ciUaena  of  Vldalla  In  theae  oaramoolaa 
iBcldant  to  the  reoent  completion  of  your  new  poat-Kiaoa  building. 

The  erection  of  this  modern  poatal  structure  haa  resulted  la  tha 
reaidanu  of  this  typically  American  community  raoalvlng  battar 
mail  service  than  they  have  at  any  lime  in  the  past.  At  tha  mrm 
tuxta  It  marks  another  chapUr  m  the  history  of  the  mall  aarrloa 
haia  m  Vldalla,  which  had  Ita  Inception  on  Auguat  15.  1800,  whaa 
the  ftrat  poat  odloa  in  thla  community  waa  aatabliahad  with  Warraa 
T.  Jenkins  aa  tha  first  postmaster 

At  the  time  of  lU  eetabllahment  the  Vldalla  poat  olBoa  waa  llatad 
in  Montgomery  County,  and  it  waa  not  untU  1808  that  It  was 
ehiiagad  to  Toomba  County,  since  1800  Vldalla  haa  haaa  aarvad 
iLzHt*  ^^!i!fV^  inoluding  your  praaant  aOolant  postabatbr, 
15*^  .¥**K2!  ^"^  ^^  *"»  appointed  aoUog  poateMtar  oa 
OoiAbar  18,  losg,  and  recaived  hu  regxUar  oommlMloaoa  Pbhruarv 
ivt  \h*  foUowlng  year.  PoatmastL  DavUTprS^abOrtTStS 
ordar  ot  thatr  tbrma.  ware  Warran  T.  Jbakiai.  JuUiyiFoaMobrBaa- 
ford  Darby,  and  Nathaniel  Cartar.       """•'^  "**"'"  "«««.  aan- 
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Thla  new  PMeral  building  whleh  haa  bean  araetad  and  placed  In 
operaUon  here  In  Vldalla  la  but  ooa  of  aaeeral  hundred  poat-oOtoa 
bulMUngs  that  have  been  coaatruetad  throughout  tha  eountry  un« 
der  the  publtc-bullding  program  of  the  Rooaeealt  admlnlatratloa. 

ThU  particular  project  waa  authortaed  under  tha  act  of  Coograaa 
of  Jxine  19.  1034.  at  whioh  time  an  aUotmeat  of  858M0  waa  made 
to  include  the  coiit  ol  the  site  and  buUdlng.  On  October  11.  I03S. 
thu  amount  waa  incraaaad  by  8a.«00.  making  a  total  of  08T.000  av%U< 
able  for  the  conaummatton  of  thla  pro)aet. 

The  plana  and  apeclAcattona  for  this  projaot  were  prepared  la 
the  onoe  of  the  Suparrlalng  Architect  of  tha  Traaauiy  DepartOMnt, 
aad  on  October  81.  1088.  the  Traaaury  DapartnMOt  awarded  the 
ooaatruction  coatraot  to  the  John  T.  Ragaa  Co..  of  VMalla,  In  tba 
amount  of  038,371. 

The  architect,  tha  ooaaultlag  aaglaeara,  aad  tba  eoatraolon 
daaarea  tha  onrnpllmaau  of  all  oa  tba  auooasaful  oomplotioa  of  Utia 
buUdUAg.  and  I  waat  to  taha  thla  opporttuUty  of  ooaeaylag  niky  boa- 
gratutaUoaa  to  them  and  alao  the  eraftamaa.  maobaalca,  lahorara, 
aad  all  othera  who  aaalatad  la  tha  aracilon  of  tbla  i^ndld  adlfioa. 
Tha  praaant  admlalatrbttoa'a  poat-oOoa  bulldlag  program  baa 
raaultad  in  putUi^  to  work  ttoouaaada  of  man  la  all  aaettoaa  of  tbb 
country,  tharahy  ooatrtbutlag  grobtly  to  lacraaaad  amploymoat.  It 
Itkawtae  haa  proead  a  atlmuiua  to  tb*  buUdtag  and  allied  trbdaa 
through  tha  purohaaa  ot  buUdlag  aiatartala  and  mapUaa  of  all  klada 
for  theae  aaw  buUdlaga.  lAaay  thouaaada  of  )oha  bae*  baaa  eraatad 
Indirectly  la  tba  haovy  ladubtrlaa  through  tba  oarrylng  out  of 
buUdlng  programa,  whloh  haea  at  tha  aaoM  ttm*  baaa  bdvaa^ 
from  a  OoeamaMat  ataadpolat.  raatiltlag  la  Inoraaaad  attdaaey 
through  the  provialoa  of  latprofod  aad  aaurgbd  fbotlttlaa  tor  baa* 
dllag  tha  aiAlla. 

Qaoigib  la  aowng  tb*  loag  llat  of  Blataa  that  bava  aharod  la  aad 
banafitad  by  thla  prograat,  bo4h  la  th*  actual  araeUoa  of  aaw  poat- 
omoa  buUdinga  and  alao  la  th*  atipplytag  ot  ataaaroua  raw  aiata- 
nala.  I  need  not  Inform  you  ot  tha  trbmaadoua  impotua  that  this 
far-raaehing  bulldlag  program  haa  givaa  to  tha  ratura  of  b*«tar 
tlmea  In  every  ccrnar  of  the  Nation. 

This  Padaral  building  wUl  ataad  aa  a  ramiadar  of  otir  great 
Preaident  and  leader,  Praaklln  D.  Roooavalt.  who.  la  eairytng  out 
hia  far-aaeing  plana  for  the  reatorattoa  aad  raooeary  of  our  naUoaal 
proaperlty,  aetaed  the  opportualtv  to  proelda  entployBMnt  for  the 
maaaes  and  to  turn  the  wheels  of  bualaaaa  with  a  bulldlag  program, 
la  ao  doing  ha  aarvad  both  tba  pQBt<oaoa  neada  and  tha  greater 
aaad  for  work. 

While  here  In  Vldalla  on  an  oooaalon  of  thla  klad.  It  la  oaly 
appropriate  that  I  talk  to  you  brMBy  on  tb*  aubjoot  ot  tha  Ualtad 
Butea  Poatal  Service 

When  I  came  to  the  Dapartmant  In  March  1988,  X  bad  no  pre- 
oonoeived  notlona  with  reapect  to  the  poatal  aaubllahmaat. 
Neither  did  I  have  a  daalra  to  Inatigurata  revolutionary  pdlelaa. 
X  did.  howaear,  want  to  maintain  a  kraalnaaallka  admlnutrbtton 
of  thla  tremendous  Department  of  the  Oovemment.  Raetng  eoma 
from  bwlneaa  X  naturally  fait  that  an  institution  wlilcb  aoM  lU 
aarvtoaa  In  tha  main  tor  hlr*  ahould  raoalva  In  revanua  a  auAdant 
amount  of  money  to  pay  Ita  axpanaaa.  Tha  paopla  do  not  axpeet 
the  poat  oOoa  to  be  a  money-making  Inatltutloa.  but  X  am  con- 
Tlncad  that  th*  avorag*  oltlaan  agroaa  with  aaa  that  It  ahould  pay 
Ita  own  way. 

I  have  not  loat  eight  of  tb*  fact  that  tba  mooav  whleh. aupporta 
tha  Poat  OOoa  Daparttaant  oomaa  from  tba  publlo  In  two  waya— 
through  faea  and.  whan  there  la  a  poatal  dafielt,  through  taxation. 
When  we  tall  to  operata  within  our  ravanua  wa  inoraaaa  tha  tax 
burden  upon  tha  paopla  to  the  astant  at  wbat*e*r  daltelt  la 
Incurred. 

X  am  happy  to  aay  that  after  tba  daductlon  ot  noapoatal  Itama 
there  has  been  In  8  ot  the  paat  4  yaara  of  tha  Rooatvalt  admlnlatra- 
tlon  a  net  poatal  aur^va.  NO  doubt  It  wlU  ba  a  aotvoa  of  aatla- 
faction  to  avaryona  hara  whan  I  tall  you  X  waa  able  to  ahow  tha 
Preaident  In  my  annual  roport  for  tba  paat  ttooal  year  andad  June 
•0,  1987.  that  aftar  taking  out  tba  nonpoatal  Itanna  w*  had  a  nat 
autplua  for  the  Poat  OOlea  Dapartmant  ot  oear  |lt,000M0. 

To  aoma  It  may  aaam  that  It  tba  managoBMnt  of  tba  DapartaMnt 
can  abow  a  nat  lurplua  ot  aaearal  mlUloa  dollara  It  la  tlma  to  con- 
alder  reduction  In  the  flrtt-olaaa  iota  for  out-of-town  mall.  Itow- 
•ear,  X  would  advtM  agalnat  axieh  aetlen.  Wa  hav*  dona  mtioh  to 
Improv*  tha  aarrloe  and  hoTa  made  Ita  faeUlttaa  bmt*  affactl^. 
But  In  view  of  the  draaUc  changaa  that  ara  being  mad*  in  tranapor- 
tatlon  throtighout  th*  Nation,  and  th*  n«*d  for  greater  apaad  In 
tba  handling  of  tba  malla  all  along  tba  Una,  tb*  Dapartmant  could 
properly  apand  noany  mor*  mllUona  in  aanrlca  Improeamenta,  aad 
will  probably  ba  facod  with  tha  nacaaalty  of  BMklik  auch  axpandl- 
turaa  In  the  near  future.  We  have  dona  mueh  to  b*tt*r  th*  con- 
dition of  the  employees,  but  we  have  not  yet  done  everything  for 
th*m  that  w*  oan  and  ahould  do  whan  tb*  funda  are  avaUabla 
from  the  ree«nuaa. 

I  am  ot  the  opinion  that  tba  i-oant  rat*  on  &r*t-claaa  matter  for 
out-of-town  daue«ry  la  raasonabla.  Thara  la  no  eommualoatloa 
service  In  America  that  offers  the  unlimited  ncaalbtlltlaa  ot  tba 
United  BUtea  mall.  Moat  eltlaena  appraolata  that  fact.  Oaratul 
obaarvatlon  and  full  oonaldaratlon  of  all  phaaaa  ot  tba  alttiatlon 
load  ma  to  tha  daftnlta  coacluaton  that  th*  8-c*nt  letter  rat* 
ahotild  stand  unUl  atioh  tlma  aa  w*  haea  aoooaxpUabad  all  aarvlca 
Improvemente  that  arc  nacaaaary  and  until  aueb  tlma  aa  w*  hae* 
•atabllahad  tb*  Poatal  Banrlea  a*  tb*  UMal  •mployar  of  labor  in 
AsMrloa. 
I  hav*  dartvad  a  great  d*al  ot  peraoBal  pleamira  from  my  dutlea 
OeawaL   X  waai  fou  t*  kaofir  that  I  bav*  Ukad  Iba 


men  and  the  women  whom  I  have  found  tn  the  Depaitment.  and 
I  want  to  oompltment  the  postal  workefe  hsee  today  and  the  poatal 
employees  throughout  the  Nation  in  a  public  manner  for  tLahr 
unwavering  loyalty  aad  tor  their  constant  devoUon  to  duty. 
There  would  be  no  need  for  our  Barvlee  If  It  were  act  for  the  uni- 
versal desire  of  people  to  mingle  with  one  another,  to  ahare  with 
one  another  their  Joys  aad  XHTOwa  and  to  work  tcfothar  for  thatr 
mutual  advantage.  ItUa  Idea)  of  halpful  human  ralaUoaahtp. 
which  through  all  the  years  has  been  the  undertylng  aaottv*  at  tba 
Postal  Service,  u  now  the  Ideal  which  dtatingulahea  our  anttr* 
FMeral  program. 

This  Is  perhapa  not  the  plaoa  for  a  dlacumton  of  the  general  aim* 
of  the  adnunutratlon  at  Waahlngton.  but  surely  It  wUl  be  fitting 
tor  me  to  aay  that  the  sole  iiurpoae  of  the  Preaident  la  to  bring 
about  a  more  praettcal  raaliaatlon  of  the  fundamental  Amartoaa 
ob)aotlvea.  71m  prlnclplaa  which  ware  •nuaf^ated  In  tba  Oaola- 
ration  ot  tudependenoe  and  repeated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Ooa- 
atltuttoa  of  th*  United  Btataa.  la  which  It  w**  anBOtta«ed  that  the 
Union  waa  formed  to  "promote  tbe  Maarnl  welfare  aad  aacura  tb* 
bleaalnga  ot  liberty  to  ouraalvea  aad  our  p 
olplea  ot  the  Rooaevalt  adminlatratlon. 

The  eoonomic  oollapaa  of  1888  bringing  aa  It  did  aMlaary  and 
auffaring  and  unemployment  to  nmilona  ot  our  people  alao  brought 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  tha  Preaident  to  effect  auoh  an  Im- 
provement in  our  economic,  aeelal.  and  political  life  aa  to  guaraatoa 
tbe  full  reotoratloe  of  the  high  alaadard  of  living  wbt^  la  tha 
paat  w*  have  bean  proud  to  tblab  dlatlBfUlabed  tbe  United  Btate* 
from  every  other  nation. 


poatartty"  are  the  prin- 


TO  Tin  BnacN  or  POsraiMRWi  anvoua  jam*  a. 

AT    TKI    OBbBMOMa*    lOLB    AT    VMl    MBW    vmaUA 

ro*T  omct 

LUt  of  pottma«t*ra  «fUl  d«t«  «ppo<f»fed 

Thia  ofllce  waa  eatabllahed  In  Montgomery  County. 

Warren  T.  Jenkins.  August  18,  1800  (esubliahed). 

Jullua  Peacock.  September  SM,  1806. 

Thla  office  was  changed  into  TooBaha  County  tn  1908. 

Santord  P.  Darby.  Auguat  18,  1018. 

Jullua  Peacock.  May  M,  1889. 

Nathaniel  O.  Cartar,  July  6.  1886. 

Bmmett  Monroe  XSavIa  (acting).  October  18,  1888. 

Bnmatt  Monroe  Davla.  February  8,  1887. 
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Under  authority  ot  the  Bmargency  Oonatructlon  Program  Aet, 
approved  June  19,  1934,  an  allotment  ot  858.000  waa  made  to  in- 
clude coat  of  Bite,  building,  and  adminlatratlon.  On  October  18. 
1838.  thla  amount  wai  Increaaed  83.000,  making  the  total  limit  of 
ooat  887.600. 

BItea  were  advertlaad  for,  and  after  Inveatlgatlon  aaleeUon  wa* 
made  of  tha  property  aubmltted  by  Alice  Herring  and  Jennie  O. 
Poe,  Bltuatad  on  the  eaat  aide  of  Jackson  Street,  between  Boutb 
Railroad  Avenue  and  Pint  BtreH.  purchaaad  at  a  coat  oI  88.100. 
Announcement  of  thla  aalectlon  waa  BMda  on  Auguat  80.  1884.  and 
title  waa  vested  with  tha  OovarnaMnt  on  July  88.  1888. 

Tike  buUdli^  waa  daalgnad  by  the  OOoe  ot  tbe  Bupervletng  Af 
ohltect,  Procurement  Dlvlalon,  Public  Buildings  Branch.  Treasury 
Dapartmant 

On  October  91.  1988.  the  Treasur*  Department  awarded  cob- 
Btruotlon  contract  to  John  T.  Ragan  Oo.,  of  Vldalla.  la  tbe  amotaat 
ot  8S8471,  the  work  to  be  oompieted  within  880  oalandar  daya. 

Ite  building  itaalf  U  &8  feat  acrom  tha  front  and  haa  a  dapth  ot 
86  feet.  It  haa  a  baaaoMnt.  maannlne,  and  one  atory.  Tb* 
ground  araa  U  S.760  square  feet,  and  tba  content  lOIJOO  otibic 
feet. 

The  building  Is  of  Oeorglan  daalga.  with  extarlor  walk  ot  stueoo 
on  brick,  atone  and  wood  trim,  wood  oomlja,  and  wood  window*. 
Oranlte  steps  and  platform  with  free  stand^g  column*  nMrk  tb* 
front  entrance. 

At  the  rear  ara  tha  usual  veatlbule  and  platform  tor  tbe  recep- 
tion of  maU  and  a  mailing  drtve  with  apaoe  for  parking  poatal 
automohllea. 

A  hipped  alata  root  covera  the  bulldlag.  Oonorate  footlnci  aad 
floor  alab  were  tisad.    Generally  tbe  atructure  la  fireproof. 

On  th*  tirst  Boor  thwe  Is  a  IB-foot-wM*  pubUe  lobby  having  I 
service  wlndowa  and  313  lock  bosea.  The  poaunaaur's  oAca  adjoia* 
thla.  The  workroom  ocntalna  1^877  aquare  feet  aad  tb*  financial 
section  180  square  teet.  Xn  addition  to  wlndowa  tbe  work  apaoe 
Is  lighted  by  krge  skylights. 

nils  buUdlng  was  oooupled  Beptember  8,  1888.  ^^ 

The  Vldalla  post  oOea  was  sstsMlshert  Atwwt  11,  1880.  wltR 
Warren  T.  Jenkins  a*  tb*  firet  pnsimasiar. 

TIM  •arllwt  eaoM^nsstton  ot  PinlMSilsr  Jenkins  is  not  o^bUaMa: 
tb*  reeords  ladicat*.  bflivever.  tbat  far  tb*  fiaoal  year  1888  bo 
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DoitMstic  moncf-ordtr  buil; 
Oetot«r  17.  laea.  umI  latcrnauonaa 
•17  a    1907 

Ruj^  o«iiT«rr  scrviM 

Ifi.  1038.  wxih  otM  carrier  »t  1600  p«r  1 
WM  ntUbllahcd  thtrt  on  Jud«  I.  1031 
Tb<  OffleUU  B«clirt«r  of  July  1,  1908, 
BEkMUr  at  VIdkllft;  W.  F 
A.  Hart  at  runU  earritf . 


wUbllatacd  at  Vldalia  on 
mbB«y<ord«r  bual&aM  on  J»nu- 


Parity  Payments 


EXTENSION  OF 
HON.  CHESTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  May  i  0,  1939 


wtabllaMd  at  Vldalia  on  September 
I  Anum.    Clt J  Delivery  Service 

llsta  Julhu  Peacock  as  potX- 
aa  a^tetant  pcetmaater,  and  WilUe 


to  Farmers 

REMARKS 
THOMPSON 


LgflEB  FROM  EDWABD  A.  CTlfKAL  FRSBIDEirr  OF  THX  AlOB- 


ICAN  FARM  BURKAU 


RIC3U 


l£r.  THOMPBOH  of  HUnols 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  Senator  Adams 
Ident  of  the  American  Fsrm 


FRDBRATIOIf 


Mr 


Burciiu 


Senator  Alva  B.  Aa*Ma 

CHMirmmu,  Jenatc  ^pproprteMcm 
Subeamtmittt  <m  Xmerpemey 
VnUad 
Ml  Da*a  SBVAToa  AiMUta:  FUlure 
for  pulty  payments  to  ooopetating 
ttM  Acnexiltvual  Adjuetment  Act  at 
and  wUl   predpltau  a  aerlous  ettu^tlaQ 
nest  fall  and  winter  unlen  this 

Tb«  Inadequacy  at  the 
pUee  with  demand   made 
Acrlcultural  Adjiartincnt  Act  to  sudplement 


HtUhUfla 
■oU-conaerv  ktlon 


forfca  Melief  Meature. 

Senate,  WaMMngUm.  D,  C. 

of  CongraH  to  provide  tunda 

ffumcrs  as  contemplated  under 

will  prove  a  tracle  mistake 

of   national   propoitlona 

U  remedied. 

profram  to  balance  sup- 

the   enactment   of    the    new 

the  soil  •conservation 


Staict 


1)38 


fan  a 


•c,, 
spproprli  tlons 
ected  10 
tobao» 


thi 

*u:h 

ot  Serwlse 


■ubsttt  utlon 


profiam.  so  as  to  assure  effective 
the  ivloe  returns  of  eooperatlnf 
levali>. 

The  new  Acrlcultural   Adjxistmen^ 
soU-<!onsarvatloo  payments  and  In 
ments  if  Cnngrsse  provides  funds 
is  contained  In  section  SOS  of  the 

'*8itc.  308.  If  and  when 
Secretary  Is  suthorlaed  and  directed 
of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  or 
or  aiich  commodities  In  amounts 
eeedj  thersaf,  wUl  provide  a  returx 
as  nrarly  ecfual  to  parity  price  as 
permit.    All  fUnds  avalliJkle  for 
theee    commodltlee    shall,   unless 
apportioned  to  these  commodities  In 
which  each  falls  to  reach  the  pvlty 
be  in  addltioQ  to  and  not  In 
authonaed  by  law." 

This  payment   has   two   purposes 
difference  between  the  prevalllag 
and  the  parity  price  of  the 
operators  In  the  Acrlcultural 
five  them  an  offset  to  the  tariff 
much  of  the  malad|ustnwnt  In 

Tbus  far  Ooocrsss  bas  fafled  to 
parity  payments.    The  total 
sofl-conservatlon  procram.  whoi 
farm  producera  this  year,  will  leave 
parity  levels. 

Baaed  upoo  April  IS  prlosa,  cottoci 
parity:  wheat.  40  centa  per  bushel 
per  buslMl  below  parity:  rloe.  47J 

Die  averace  of  all  farm  prlees 
M  from  AprU  1087  to  April  1888 
*,«»».wwvnti—  howght   by    fi 
of 


c^trol  of  supplies  and  protect 
producers  at  or  near  parity 


firm 
conn  WW  dlty 
Adjustment 
haoiUcap 
Am  trlean 
to  iiro' 
appropi1a< 
tien  adtsd 


Speaker,  under  the  leave 
I  Include  the  following 
by  Edward  A.  OT^eal,  pres- 
Federatlon: 


Mat  19,  IflBS. 


Act   at   1838   continues   the 
tddltlon  promises  parity  pay- 
■  this  purpose.    This  pledge 
which  reads  ss  follows: 

are  made  therefor,   the 

make  payments  to  producers 

on  their  normal  production 

^blch,  together  with  the  pro- 

to  such  producers  which   is 

funds  so  made  available  will 

payments  with  respect  to 

provided    by    law.    be 

proportion  to  the  amount  by 

Income.     Such  payments  shall 

for  any  otho'  payments 


(I)    to  compensate  for   the 
prloee  of  the  conuoodlty 
.  and   (2)    to  protect  co- 
Act  farm  program  and 
which  Is  responsible  for 
agriculture, 
ikovlde  any  funds  for  making 
latlon  of  8500.000,000  fc*-  the 
to  the  probable  returns  of 
their  total  rettims  far  below 


7  J  cents  per  pound  below 

lelow  parity;  00m,  30.8  cents 

( ents  per  pound  below  parity. 

dro  pped  from  an  index  of  138  to 

IhM  to  the  failure  of  prloes  of 

dedlne    in    laroportlon,   the 

from  97  to  78  during  the 


dro  tptA 


durtng  the 
_  to  the  same  period  last 

mated  by  sUtlaUral  eaperts  that 
814»80JOOOJMIO  Ism  than  It  wa 
are  ooupled 
that  I 
.  It  la 
lately  isntlsl  In  order  to  give 


Including  benefit  payments 

fllst  3  months  of  this  year   as 

It  is  conservatively  estl- 

tnoome  m  1888  wiu  be  at 

a  1887. 

with  the  drsctlc  reductions  in 

If  we  are  to  get  supplies 

ttist  parity  payments  are  sbso- 

evfn  a  measure  of  protection  to 


the  Income  of  cooperstlng  farmers  who  contribute  their  part 
toward  this  national  adjustment  In  supplies. 

These  acreage  adjustments  must  be  made  since  the  alternative 
wculd  be  demoralisation  of  markets.  Consequently,  we  must  pro- 
te<rt  the  farmers  who  are  cooperating  In  this  adjiistnaent,  both 
fmm  the  standpoint  of  the  success  or  the  programs  and  of  simple 
f  al  mess. 

The  adjfistment  of  these  enormotu  supplies  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  as  well  aa  the  farm  interest.  Let  us  not  forget  that  a 
a-year  supply  of  cotton  and  a  40O,000,00O-b\i8hel  carry-over  of 
wheat,  and  a  two-and-three-quarter-bllllon-buahel  com  supply 
brought  farmers  6-cent  cotton.  30-cent  wheat,  and  10-cent  com 
In  1933  and  early  1933.  These  rulnoxis  prices  of  wheat,  cotton, 
corn,  and  other  farm  products,  brought  bread  lines  and  unemploy- 
miuit.  bank  failures,  and  business  deficits  In  the  cities. 

Let  us  have  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  avoid  another  such 
vicious  cycle.  The  great  majority  of  wheat,  com.  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice  producers  are  ready  to  do  their  part  In  adjusting  their 
supplies  in  line  with  demand  and  at  the  same  time  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  food  and  fiber.  We  must  not  allow  their  Income 
and  purchasing  power  to  be  shattered  In  the  process. 

Present  indications  are  for  a  totxU  supply  of  more  than  1.000,000- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  next  fall.  The  winter-wheat  crop,  according 
to  the  May  1  estimate,  will  be  approximately  754.000,000.  the  second 
largest  in  our  history  The  spring  wheat  crop,  baaed  on  March  1 
prospective  plantings  report  and  assuming  average  yields,  would 
add  about  200.000.000  bushels,  which  coupled  with  a  200,000,000 
carry -over,  would  give  a  totjil  supply  of  1,154.000,000  bxishels.  Our 
normal  domestic  consumption  and  exports  total  approximately 
700.000.000  bxishels.  giving  a  surplus  above  normal  i-equlrements 
of  454,000.000  bushels.  This  is  approximately  the  amount  of 
carry-over  we  had  In  1933  when  the  farm  price  dropped  to  an  aver- 
age of  33  cents  and  as  low  as  15  to  30  cents  In  the  Wheat  Belt. 

The  situation  confronting  us  with  respect  to  cotton  is  sum- 
marized In  the  following  report  published  In  the  Agricultural 
Situation.  May  1938.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"The  outlook  with  respect  to  world  consumption  and  the  present 
estimates  of  supplies  Indicates  that  world  carry-over  of  American 
cotton  may  approach  13.000,000  bales  on  August  1.  1938;  this  would 
be  nearly  7.000,000  bales  more  than  on  August  1,  1937;  It  would 
about  equal  the  i>eak  of  1933 

"World  carry-over  of  all  cotton  on  August  1.  1938,  may  be  cloee 
to  10.000.000  bales  more  than  a  year  earlier,  and  nearly  five  million 
more  than  the  previous  high  reached  In  1933." 

Let  lis  not  forget  that  a  carry-over  of  about  13,000.000  bales  In 
1833  brought  us  5-cent  cotton. 

With  respect  to  corn,  the  current  supply  on  hand  Is  In  excess 
of  1,000.000,000  bushels,  which  Is  about  double  what  it  was  a  year 
ago  and  about  30  percent  more  than  normal — about  300,000.000 
bushels  In  excess  of  a  normal  supply,  with  a  very  favorable  planting 
season  this  year. 

The  tragic  consequences  of  such  supplies  In  1933  must  not  be 
repeated  m  1938.  The  full  benefits  of  the  adjustments  iinder  the 
new  A.  A.  A.  will  not  be  reached  until  1939.  We  are  now  reaping 
the  painful  resiilts  of  an  unfortunate  1  year's  delay  by  Congress  In 
providing  for  an  effective  measure  to  control  crop  surpluses.  Farm- 
ers ought  not  to  be  penalized  because  of  this  delay. 

It  Is  soiuid  public  policy  for  Congress  to  provide  funds  for  parity 
payments.  We  are  ready  to  support  soundly  conceived  tax  meas- 
iires  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  for  this  purpose.  We  recently 
urged  the  approval  of  the  tariff  equalization  fees  proposed  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Pope  to  the  revenue  bill,  which 
would  have  made  available  a  very  reasonable  sum  for  parity  pay- 
ments. Unfortunately  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  approve  this 
amendment. 

Meanwhile,  as  farm  prices  and  farm  purchasing  povrer  have 
splraled  downward,  business  has  stagnated  In  the  cities  and  unem- 
ployment has  mounted  To  meet  this  situation  the  proposed  emer- 
gency work  relief  measure  proposes  expenditures  In  the  form  of 
relief,  loans,  etc.,  exceeding  more  than  •3.000.000,000. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  remedy  for  business  depression  and 
unemployment  in  the  cities  until  farm  prices  and  farm  Income  are 
restored  to  parity  levels  with  Industry  and  labor.  Farm  Incomes 
and  factory  pay  rolls  rise  and  fall  together.  Parm  Incomes  and 
factory  profits  likewise  rise  and  fall  together.  These  relationships 
are  strikingly  shown  in  the  attached  charts. 

The  reduction  m  farm  purchasing  power  In  1930  was  responsible 
fOT  one-third  of  all  the  factory  employees  who  lost  their  lobe. 
Two  out  of  every  five  who  were  added  to  factory  pay  rolls  In  1933 
owed  their  jobs  to  the  increase  in  farm  purchaslmr  newer  (See 
Agricultural  Situation.  December  1,  1937,  p.  17,  U^.  Department 
of  Agrlculttire  )  '^  i«»»i-u«!in. 

The  restorauon  of  agriculture  to  parity  with  Industry  and  labor 
through  reestablishing  a  fair  balance  In  our  price  and  wage  struc- 
ture will  do  more  to  restore  prosperity,  put  an  end  to  unemploy- 
ment, and  promote  national  security  than  any  other  slnRle  thlnu 
which  can  be  done 

Nothing  will  "prime  the  pump"  to  restore  business  activity  and 
provide  additional  employment  more  than  making  available  parity 
payments  to  farmers  under  the  A.  A.  A  program.  Surveys  made 
in  the  past  show  that  such  payments  are  put  right  into  circula- 
tion by  expenditures  for  ail  kinds  of  supplies  and  services  These 
purchases  are  multiplied  over  and  over  and  In  the  channels  of 
trade,  providing  demand  for  industrial  goods  and  services  Prom 
a  relief  standpoint  alone,  the  expendittire  of  this  money  for  agri- 
culture is  more  than  Justified.     Prom  the  standpoint  of  recovery, 
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It  Is  the  bast  investment  the  Government  oan  soake.  From  1988 
through  1937  the  Government  spent  8 1,8SS ,000,000  to  help  restore 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer.  This  was  but  a  small  recom- 
pense for  the  cost  of  the  tariff  to  farmers.  And  look  at  the  results. 
Krm  Income  increased  813,500,000,000  during  this  period.  This 
Increase  In  farm  Income  was  reflected  many,  many  tlmm  In  the 
Increase  in  national  Income,  Everyone  recognises  that  agricul- 
ture Is  our  basic  Industry.  Therefore,  Congress  Is  amply  Justified 
and  necessity  demands  the  allocation  of  funds  authorized  under 
the  propcwed  works  relief  bill  for  parity  payments  out  of  the  pro- 
posed appropriations  for  works  relief.  Such  funds  will  directly 
benefit  millions  of  farmers,  millions  of  working  people,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tiuainees  aiul  Indtistrlal  employers. 

The  assurance  of  parity — which  means  simple  equality  for  agrl- 
culture  with  other  groups — has  been  the  essential  feature  of  every 
soundly  conceived  national  plan  for  agriculture  since  the  World 
War.  The  Congress  now  has  an  opportunity  to  help  the  farmers 
In  their  struggle  to  reach  that  goal  and  to  redeem  their  pledge 
made  when  the  act  was  passed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  proposal  to  provide  funds 
from  the  pending  work-relief  bill  for  parity  payments  to  fanners 
Is  Justified,  in  this  current  emergency,  from  every  standpoint.  It 
Is  Justified  from  the  standpoint  of  farm  income  and  fanner  needs; 
It  is  Justified  as  an  emergency  relief  and  recovery  step;  It  Is  Jtistl- 
fled  from  the  standpoint  of  the  successftil  operation  of  current 
farm  progranas;  It  Is  Justified  as  a  move  to  relieve  unemployment 
In  the  cities  and  towns;  it  Is  Justified  as  a  conunon-sense  business 
Investment;  and  It  is  Justified  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

With  this  letter  I  am  enclosing  additional  factual  material  bear- 
ing on  agricultural  Income  and  the  agricultural  situation. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  that  Congress  provide  funds  in 
the  pending  work-relief  bUl  for  the  purpoee  of  making  parity  pay- 
ments under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edwabd  a.  O'Nkal. 
President,  Americttn  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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EDITORIAL  IN  THK  EMPORIA  GAZETTE  OT  APRIL  21,  1938,  BY 
WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  herein  an  inspir- 
ing and  trenchant  editorial  written  by  that  redoubtable  pro- 
gressive editor,  WUliam  Alien  White,  and  printed  in  the 
Emporia  Gazette  in  its  issue  of  April  21,  1938.  Journalist 
White  pays  his  respects  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  failure 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  report  out  a  genuine  pure  food  and  drug  bill  containing 
enforcement  teeth.  He  likewise  eloquently  inveighs  against 
the  subserviency  of  Congress  for,  lo,  these  many  years  to  the 
drug  pirates  and  racketeers.  How  long  wiU  this  body  of  the 
people's  chosen  representatives  continue  to  refuse  to  adopt 
legislation  designed  to  safeguard  the  people  from  the  menace 
of  false  and  fraudulent  advertising? 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  H.  R.  5286,  Introduced  by 
myself.  As  the  Survey  Graphic  recently  said,  "This  is  one 
bill  which  will  accomE^ish  the  objectives  sought  by  all  pro- 
gressive thinkers."  This  will  exterminate  fraud  and  decep- 
tion in  the  sale  and  advertising  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
and  devices.  This  measure  is  sponsored  and  supported  by 
the  Consumers'  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  an  organi- 
zation of  70,000  citizens  resident  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
in  addition  to  which  the  measure  has  the  hearty  backing 
of  more  than  40  national,  political,  social,  and  welfare  organ- 
izations. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.  Here  we  are  about  to  lose 
the  honest  right  of  the  American  citizen  to  have  oontrol  of  the 
ptirlty  of  the  food  and  drugs  he  buys.  After  holding  It  up  for 
over  a  year,  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  now  reported  the  food  and  drug  bill  with  its  advertising 


sections  torn  out  by  tbe  roou.  It  is  a  pity  the  good  thtngs  In  th« 
bill  have  no  chance  of  being  put  into  oparatlon.    Admlnlsssrsd  at 

their  face  value,  they  would  probably  remedy  most  of  the  evUs  at 
which  tbe  public  complalna.  Unfortunately,  soom  sasart  lawyer 
has  been  umperlng  with  the  bill  to  prevent  the  enXoroaaaent  Ot  ths 
decent  parts  of  it. 

Of  course,  certain  questions  relating  to  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding of  foods  and  drugs  are  so  oomplax  that  Ooogress  cannot 
oope  with  the  details,  which  therefore  have  to  be  taken  oare  ai  bf 
regulations.  The  oommlttee,  and  especially  its  chairman,  Oluh 
KNOB  Lea,  of  California,  understand  psrfectly  that  this  proosdurt 
has  been  followed  successfully  In  many  other  laws — noCabty  ths 
Interstate  Conunerce  Act — and  upheld  by  the  oourta.  But  appar- 
ently the  lawyers  for  the  drug  pirates  know  too  weU  that  adsquats 
relief  from  injustice  is  avaUable  through  Injtuurtlon  proosadlngs 
and  declaratory  judgments. 

For  in  the  guise  of  stiU  further  psdrsss.  Laa's  ooounlttes  has  pro- 
vided racketeers  with  means  to  frustrate  ths  Isw  altogether. 

For  Instance,  the  bUl  now  pending  provides  that  any  tlms  within 
90  days  after  a  regulation  bas  bean  Issued,  an  aggrieved  Individual 
may  apply  in  any  Federal  court  for  an  Injunction  which  wouUl  rs« 
strain  enforcement  of  the  order  everywhere  In  the  United  Statea, 
no  matter  If  every  other  oourt  in  the  country  has  turned  down  ths 
application.  That  Is  awfuL  If  the  drug  pirate  Is  upheld  and  ths 
Government  is  obliged  to  hold  further  bearings  and  Issue  another 
regulation,  the  new  order  can  be  sidetracked  In  the  same  way. 
Even  if  the  Oovemment  should  i^ipeal  the  Injunction  suooessfully, 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  industry,  by  proposing  that  ths  regula- 
tion be  amended  or  repealed,  could  force  the  holding  of  mors 
hearings.  Hearings  would  go  on  interminably.  Then,  when  a  new 
ruling.  OT  merely  the  continuance  of  the  old.  was  annotinced.  ths 
same  merry-go-round  would  start  up  again.  Enforcement  could  be 
blocked  Indeflxiitely.  It  Is  this  futility  of  democracy  which  turns 
honest  men  Into  the  vain  short  cuts  of  autocracy. 

TThe  multipUclty  of  hearings,  Injvmctlons,  and  appeals  on  each 
and  every  regulation  wo\ild  serve  to  nullify  some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant prohibitions  In  the  proposed  act.  The  public  vrould  be 
worse  off  than  It  Is  now  under  an  antiquated  statute  universally 
condemned  as  inadequate. 

Maybe  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  deeent  aos,  frss  of  aU 
Jokers  controlling  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs — one  like  that  intro- 
duced by  Ed  Rkes — could  ever  pass.  But  before  enacting  the  fraud 
now  under  oonslderatlon.  Mr.  Congressman  Laa  and  his  friends 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  an  outraged  public  can  avenge 
Itself  at  the  polls. 

If  the  right  to  sell  poison  unbranded  is  a  vested  right — sinoe 
when? 
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Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend,  80 
grEu:iously  granted  me  by  the  House.  I  desire  to  insert  an  ar- 
ticle treating  on  the  horrors  of  war,  the  danger  of  mad 
dictatorships,  and  the  desire  of  people  of  ail  oatioof  for 
peace.    The  article  follows: 

BSTWKEN    THB   RKAOLntBB 

(By  Harold  Schoelkopf) 

To  1.000,000.000  men.  women,  and  children  In  North  America. 
Europe,  and  Asia,  the  horrors  of  warfare  are  appearing  as  grim 
specters  upon  tomorrow's  horizons.  In  far-off  China  and  in  buUet- 
rlddled  Spain  these  hideous  specters  of  brief  yesterdays  have 
advanced  apace  to  become  tragic  realities  today. 

In  a  world  shaken  by  the  ambitions  of  mad  dictatorships  and 
untried  political  experiments,  uneasiness  Is  growing,  so  that  even 
today  something  akin  to  real  fear  Is  gripping  our  hearts.  It  Is 
something  we  are  prone  to  consider  In  silence,  lest  In  conversa- 
tiona  about  it  our  neighbor  might  agree  with  us. 

One  billion  men,  women,  and  chUdren  who  earnestly  wish  to 
avoid  war  may  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  against  each  other. 
Why? 

We  are  told  that  that  Is  the  way  of  governments,  and  that  na- 
tional Integrity  and  international  relations  can  be  strained  only  to 
a  certain  pwlnt  beyond  which  there  can  no  longer  be  peace.  IX 
that  be  true,  and  it  Is  today,  it  is  time  that  we  took  an  accounting 
of  our  status  to  determine  when  and  how  we  have  so  far  sitf- 
rendered  individual  sovereign  rights  as  to  be  forced  into  a  contract 
of  war  for  which  we  have  no  desire. 

These  1.000,000,000  persons  we  speak  of.  Including  ourselves,  are 
governed  by  less  than  20,000  men  of  high  rank,  who  are  in  control 
of  our  various  governments,  formulate  our  policies,  and  define  our 
International  relations.  In  most  instances  these  officers  wield  their 
power  because  we  have  willed  It  so.    In  America,  for  exampls.  ws 
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jud|  ment 


that 


ehooM  OUT  ral«n  by  ballot.    If 
toln  tbem;  U  we  object  thereto,  w« 
tksn. 

Ifot  so.  perhaps.  In  dlctatorVhlps  or 
bl«  fact  remalna  that  erery  ruler 
the  people  of  that  nation  have 
cause  they  tolerate  hU  posMMion  of 

With  our  tacit  approrial  these  ao.i 
000  persona  have  set  up  governmental 
Today  they  are  at  swords  points, 
hostUely  acrosi  oonferenoe  tablsa. 
Iisve  that  they  are  thus  giving  a 
lion  persons  who  put  th«m  thsre 

UiMter  that  system.  Immature 
overnight  cause  nations  of  peaceful 
throats. 

Do  3rou  suppose,  for  ennBf^, 
worker  In  Pujlymma  has  any  real 
perhaps  kill  an  equally  bumble 
Do  you  thlnlc  that  Pletro 
seeks  out  and  destroys  a  fellow 

Do  you  bslleve  that  John  Brown 
Detroit,  has  any  ambition  to  phms ' 
Srnieo  Amatl.  who  fashions  music 
answer,  of  coiirse.  Is  ■•No."    Iljs 
these  things  happen? 

That  they  do  occur  or  are  IlkelT  to 
ment  against  government  as  such 
It  li  rather  upon  the  billion  people 
enee.  allow  the  course  of  government 
Ideas. 

Such  things  may  be,  to  a  degree, 
representative  than  our  own.    In 
persons  whose  future  welfare  rests  1 
because  we  exercise  a  free  man's 
obligation  through  the  franchise  of 


of  their  policies,  we  re- 
ifemove  them  at  the  next  elec- 


monarchles,  but  the  Inescapa- 
holds  power  either  because 
thAt  power  to  him  or  be- 
lt. 
administrators  for  ^  .000,000.- 
relatlonshlpe  with  each  other. 
trigger-edged  men  haggle 
contend  and  probably  be- 
ctf  protection  to  the  bil- 
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people  to  fly  at  each  other's 


th«  humble  Japanese  mill 

to  bear  arms  against  and 

grower  In  Tientsin.  China? 

In  TBruel.  Spain,  willingly 

In  Barcelona? 

helps  build  automobiles  In 

a  bayonet  Into  the  body  of 

xnes  in  far-off  Naples?     The 

that  follows  Is,  Why  do 
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ClAOBB  OF 


In  the  yssor  1834  ths  Bupmne  Ooui  t 
the  meaning  of  th«  commerce  clause 
eelebrated  caas  oT  0<bboiu  v.  O^de^ 
iragatlon.    Tbe  case  had  ttt  origin 
ot  the  steamboat.    In  antlctpatloii 
Uon.  the  Stats  at  New  Tork  created 
at  steam  In  Its  rtvsrs.    Soch 
Robert  Fttlton  and  Chaaotfor  Bobsrt 
gau  the  BudKm  Rtvar  or  any  othar 
mnneneil  by  staam  tt  ma  a 
or  a  fss.  ttam  tha  hoMtars  oT  ths 
Wirt,  and  David  B.  Ogdsn  reprasratid 
and  Ttkomas  OaUsy  rspreeeii 


BWBC  pOl' 


at  the  United  States  defined 

of  tbe  Utilted  States  in  the 

In  the  stcaml>oat  monopoly 

Robert  Pulton's  development 

the  perffectlon  of  that  Inven- 

I  ind  granted  monopolies  for  use 

grant  was  glveD  to 

Livingston.    In  order  to  navl- 

tVsw  Tork  waterways  In  vessels 

oMatn  a  license,  on  payment 

7.    Daniel  Webster.  William 


a  moDopoUstlc 


Gibbons,  and  Thomas  Addis 
ted  Ogden  and  the  monopoly. 


quistlon 


occur  Is  not  a  blanket  indlct- 
r  there  Is  blame  to  be  placed, 
who,  by  their  stolid  indftfler- 
to  run  counter  to  their  private 

«  euaahle  tn  some  countries  less 

this  NaUon  there  are  12S.000.000 

their  own  hands — rests  there 

privilege  and  Incur  a  free  man's 

he  ballot. 


Mr.  CURLEY.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  u  ider  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks on  the  question  of  the  com  titutlonality  of  the  pending 
wage  and  hotir  bill.  I  beg  to  sta  e  that  many  critics  of  the 
Norton  amendment  seem  to  bellev  e  It  will  interfere  with  State 
rlghta;  so  I  feel  that  it  might  pre  vide  light  on  this  subject  if 
they  would  read  the  decision  rerdered  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Co  irt  on  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  United  States  Constitution 

The  following  decision  of  the  8  ipreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  earlier  days  evidentl: '  was  the  guiding  star  which 
finally  led  to  the  recent  decision  1  if  the  Court  with  respect  to 
labor  relations  of  employer.  empUsree,  and  intrastate  and  in- 
terstate commerce.  Itiese  impoitant  decisicms  rendered  by 
the  highest  letal  tribunal  in  the  Nation  command  the  pro- 
found respect  of  our  people  for  tl  e  Institutions  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  democratic  govemi  nent.  So  that  in  Jiy  hiun- 
ble  opinion  the  constitutionality  ( f  the  wage  and  hour  bill  to 
provide  a  decent  minimum  wage  and  establish  a  reasonable 
number  of  working  hours  per  leek  is  clearly  proven.  In 
order  to  strengthen  this  belief  it  might  be  interesting  to  the 
critics  to  read  the  decision  of  the  i^urt  declaring  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relatl<ms  Act  constitutioni  1 


Tt  seamed  Gibbons  operated  boats  from  New  Jersey  and  attempted 
to  carry  passengers  to  and  from  New  York.  Ogden.  who  held  a 
license  from  Pulton  and  Livingston,  sued  to  enjoin  Gibbons.  The 
New  York  courts  granted  the  Injunction  and  Gibbons  sought  refuge 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  contending  that  Con- 
gress had  Jurisdiction  over  commerce  among  States  and  that  the 
New  York  monopoly  was  an  obstacle  and  burden  on  interstate 
commerce. 

JOHN    MARSHALL    RENDERS    LIBERAL    INTERPRETATION 

In  the  decision  rendered  and  read  by  Judge  Marshall,  the  Court 
undertook  for  the  first  time  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"commerce"'  as  used  in  the  Constitution.  Thus  Judge  Marshall 
asserted  that  "commerce  undoubtedly  Is  trafllc,  but  it  Is  something 
more — It   Is  Intercourse  " 

COMMERCIAL    INTERCOtTRSE    BETWEEH    THE    NATIONS 

Judge  Marshall  continued : 

"It  has,  we  believe,  been  universally  admitted  that  these  words 
comprehend  every  species  of  commercial  Intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations.  No  sort  of  trade  can  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  any  other,  to  which  this  power  does 
not  extend.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  commerce,  as  the  word  Is 
used  in  the  Constitution,  is  a  unit,  every  part  of  which  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  term.  If  this  be  the  admitted  meaning  of  the  word. 
In  Its  application  to  foreign  nations,  it  must  carry  the  same  mean- 
ing throughout  the  sentence,  and  remains  a  unit,  unless  there  be 
some  plain  intelligible  cause  which  alters  It.  The  subject  which 
the  power  is  next  applied  l.s  to  commerce  'among  the  several 
States."  The  word  'among'  means  intermingled  with.  A  thing 
which  is  among  others,  is  intermingled  with  them.  Commerce 
among  the  States  cannot  stop  at  the  external  botmdary  line  of 
each  State,  but  may  be  introduced  into  the  interior.  It  is  not 
intended  to  say  that  these  words  comprehend  that  commerce, 
which  is  completely  internal,  which  Is  carried  on  between  man  and 
man  in  a  State,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same  State,  and 
which  does  no>  extend  to  or  affect  other  States.  Such  a  power 
would  be  Inconvenient  and  is  certainly  unnecessary.  Compre- 
hensive as  the  word  among'  la.  It  may  very  properly  be  restricted 
to  that  commerce  which  concerns  more  States  than  one.  The 
phrase  is  not  one  which  would  probably  have  been  selected  to  In- 
dicate the  completely  Interior  traffic  of  a  State,  because  It  Is  not  an 
apt  phrase  for  that  purpose:  and  the  enumeration  of  the  particular 
classes  of  commerce  to  which  the  power  was  extended  would  not 
have  been  made  had  the  lnt*"ntlon  been  to  extend  the  power  to 
every  description.  The  enumeration  presupposes  something  not 
enumerated,  and  that  something,  if  we  regard  the  language  or  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  must  be  the  exclusively  Internal  com- 
merce of  a  State  The  genius  and  character  of  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment seem  to  be  that  Its  action  Is  to  be  applied  to  all  external 
concerns  of  the  Nation,  and  to  those  Internal  concerns  which 
affect  States  generally:  but  not  to  those  which  are  completely 
within  a  particular  State  which  do  not  affect  other  States,  and 
with  which  It  IS  not  necessary  to  Interfere  for  the  purpoise  of 
executing  some  of  the  general  powers  of  the  Government.  The 
completely  internal  commerce  of  the  State,  then,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  reserved  for   the   State   itself.     'What  is  this  pwwer? 

JLTX3E     MARSHALL     DEFINES     POWER 

"It  Is  the  power  to  regiilate;  that  Is.  to  prescribe  the  rule  by 
which  commerce  is  to  be  governed.  This  power,  like  all  others 
vested  In  Congress.  Is  complete  In  itself,  may  be  exercised  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limitations,  other  than  are 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution  These  are  expressed  In  plain 
terms,  and  do  not  affect  the  questions  which  arise  In  this  case, 
or  which  have  been  dLscus.sed  at  the  bar.  If.  as  has  always  been 
understood,  the  sovereignty  of  Congress,  though  limited  to  specified 
objects,  is  plenary  as  to  those  objects,  the  power  over  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States.  Ls  vested  in 
Congress  as  absolutely  as  It  would  be  In  a  single  government  hav- 
ing in  Its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
power  as  are  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  wisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Congress,  their  identity  with 
the  people,  and  the  Influence  which  their  constituents  possess 
at  elections  are.  in  this  as  In  many  other  Instances,  as  that  for 
example,  of  declaring  war,  the  sole  restraints  on  which  they  have 
relied,  to  secure  them  from  its  abuse.  They  are  the  restraints 
on  which  the  people  must  often  rely  solely.  In  all  representative 
governments  '"  Judge  Marshall  also  held  that  "under  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  providing  for  national  supremacy  any  Stat« 
law  which  conflicts  with  an  otherwise  constitutional  act  of  Con- 
gress must  yield  to  It." 


Post  Office  Building  at  Rodessa,  La. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  20,  1938 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  very  much  this 
opportunity  of  appearing  here  this  morning  and  saying  a 
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word  on  behalf  of  the  project  for  the  building  of  a  post  ofBce 
at  Rodessa,  La. 

This  city  is  situated  in  the  very  northwest  comer  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  within  just  a  mile  or  two  of  the  Texas 
State  line  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Arkansas  State  line. 
The  well-known  Rodessa  oil  field,  which  extends  from  south- 
west Arkansas  through  northwest  Louisiana  and  into  east 
Texas,  takes  its  nfune  from  the  city  of  Rodessa,  La.  This 
great  oil  field  is  now  some  45  miles  In  length  and  Is  still  in 
the  development  stage,  indicating  that  production  of  oil  will 
probably  continue  to  increase  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 
With  proration  methods  being  used  at  this  time,  the  Rodessa 
oil  field  should  last  a  lifetime,  and  the  future  of  this  com- 
munity Is  thus  fully  assured. 

In  1927  the  post-office  receipts  of  the  Rodessa  post  ofBce 
totaled  $325.48.  In  1935  they  had  risen  to  $1,858.18.  In 
1936,  with  the  further  development  of  the  Rodessa  oil  field 
in  progress,  the  postal  receipts  increased  to  $12,866.34;  and 
in  1937  they  showed  an  additional  rise  to  $14,935.73.  That 
these  receipts  will  continue  to  rise  within  the  next  10  or  15 
years  is  very  probable,  and  no  one  entertains  any  serious 
doubt  regarding  the  continued  growth  of  the  volume  of  pos- 
tal business. 

The  facilities  of  the  post  office  at  Rodessa  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  town.  The  original  post  office 
was  located  in  a  little  mercantUe  establishment.  The  volume 
of  the  present-day  mail,  due  to  the  phenomenal  growth  and 
development  of  this  community,  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  present  facilities  of  the  post  office  to  handle.  The  need 
for  a  larger,  more  adequate,  more  commodious  building  with 
greater  facilities  is  very  urgent  and  real,  and  I  trust  that 
fvmds  will  soon  be  available  to  take  care  of  this  urgent  need 
of  a  great  and  rapidly  growing  community. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  not  long  ago  a  great 
tornado  struck  this  portion  of  northwest  Louisiana  and  de- 
molished one-half  of  the  town  of  Rodessa.  Since  that  un- 
fortunate tragedy,  in  which  many  i)eople  were  killed  and 
Injured,  the  brave  and  indomitable  people  of  Rodessa  have 
gone  to  work  to  rebuild  this  town  which  was  so  largely 
demolished  by  this  great  storm.  New  buildings  and  dwell- 
ings have  been  erected  on  all  sides,  and  the  people  of  Rodessa 
are  again  pushing  onward  to  a  greater  and  more  enterpris- 
ing community.  At  this  time,  when  they  need  moral  help 
and  assistance  to  aid  in  recovering  from  the  shock  of  that 
terrible  tragedy,  the  knowledge  that  a  new  Federal  building 
will  be  erected  will  be  most  welcome. 


Keynote  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  20.  1938 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  LINDSAY  C.  WARREN  AT  RALEIGH,  N.  C, 

MAY  19.  1938 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  keynote 
address  before  the  Democratic  State  convention  of  North 
Carolina.  Thursday,  May  19,  1938,  at  Raleigh,  by  the  Hon- 
orable LiHDSAY  C.  Warren: 

We  Democrats  of  North  Carolina  have  once  mere  come  together, 
according  to  custom  to  take  council  with  one  another,  to  review 
the  record  of  the  past,  to  plan  for  the  future,  and  to  fonnnlate  a 
declaration  of  principles. 

"We  Democrats":  •  •  •  'Tlorth  Carolina"— need  I  say  here 
how  nearly  synonymo\i8  these  two  names  are?  "We  Democrats"  and 
"North  Carolina"  have  been  and  are  so  essentially  Interwoven  that 
one  can  hardly  draw  the  line  between  the  two.  Anerson  truly  said 
that  an  institution  Is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man.  I 
declare  to  you  that  North  Carolina  today  Is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  the  Democratic  Party.  For  40  years  North  Carolina  and 
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we  Democrats  have  marched  under  the  same  banner,  hav«  fought 
together  for  social  and  economic  betterment  of  our  clvUlaatlon,  have 
been  *Jirough  the  shadows  of  a  great  war  for  the  preaenration  of  the 
Democratic  principle  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  have  ridden 
the  top  of  a  boom  prosperity,  have  been  through  the  shadows  of  a 
great  depression,  and  have  had  the  courage,  the  stamina,  and  the 
determination  to  emerge  to  build  a  better  commonwealth,  and  to 
take  our  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  other  States  in  a  greater 
nation. 

Today  we  have  come  from  the  sand  dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk  and 
from  the  Tennessee  line  of  Cherokee.  We  are  aU  here — the  elder 
statesmen,  the  baldish  gray  veterans,  the  young  Democrats,  ths 
women — God  bless  them. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  permitted  to  welcome  you  alL  It  Is  good 
to  be  here.  Your  presence,  yova  voice,  your  Judgment,  are  welcome 
in  the  councU  chamber  of  our  party. 

Under  any  circumstances  this  is  a  wholesome  {voseeding.  A 
democratic  lorm  of  government  cannot  thrive  except  where  there  U 
free  assembly  and  free  discussion  ^t  frequent  intervals.  In  ttmea 
of  adversity  or  doubt,  when  the  way  out  of  difficulties  Is  not  clear, 
a  full  and  frank  exchange  of  views  turings  enlightenment  and  leads 
to  solution.  In  periods  of  prosperity  and  contentment,  discussion 
and  criticism  are  no  less  desirable  in  order  to  save  us  from  ths  sins 
of  self-satisfaction  and  ovenxinAdenoe. 

Just  now  we  are  at  a  point  where  there  is  neither  great  adversity 
nor  unbounded  prosperity.  It  represents  a  pause  between  two 
onward  marches.  We,  therefore,  have  the  opportunity  to  appraise 
ova  achievements,  to  outline  plans  for  the  nest  advance,  and  to 
forecast  what  will  be  undertaken. 

And  make  no  mistake,  we  are  not  going  to  hesitate  or  to  fall  back. 
We  are  going  forward.    There  wiU  be  no  retreat. 

Is  it  necessary,  my  friends,  in  a  great  democratic  gathering  to 
recall  again  the  conditions  that  made  the  people  of  this  Nation 
5V^  years  ago  turn  to  oxu  party?  Have  we  become  so  cnnplaoent 
that  we  are  willing  to  overlocA  the  causes  of  Democratic  vlct(»7 
and  what  that  victory  has  since  meant  to  the  rank  and  file  of  ths 
American  people?    Would  that  I  had  the  time  to  review  it  all. 

We  came  Into  power  to  face  the  most  menacing  and  dishearten- 
ing conditions  that  perhaps  ever  confronted  the  Nation.  The  eco- 
nomic structvire  of  the  country,  undermined  by  the  corrupt,  reckless, 
and  stupid  activities  of  three  successive  Republican  administra- 
tions, was  near  collapse.  Banks  were  crashing  everywhere  and 
mnir'ne  millions  penniless.  Secvirity  values  had  melted  like  snow 
In  a  spring  thaw.  For  nearly  2  years  factories  had  been  shutting 
down  and  filling  the  streets  with  tramping  armies  at  unamployed. 
Fanners  had  become  desperate  from  their  neglect  by  the  National 
Government.  Tobacco  was  selling  in  eastern  North  Carolina  at  8 
cents  a  pound;  cotton  for  S  cents.  Farms  were  being  sold  by  tbe 
thousands  under  foreclosure,  and  to  retain  any  vestige  of  their 
property,  they  were  resisting  legal  processes  by  taeoe.  Hunger. 
destitution,  and  despair  prevailed  throxighout  the  Nation.  Condi- 
tions were  ripe  for  riots — perhaps  revolution. 

In  this  dangerous  situation  the  great  personages  of  finance  and 
Industry,  who  had  previously  cut  such  a  tremendous  figure  In  our 
national  life,  had  taken  refuge,  panic  stricken,  in  the  cyclone  cellars. 
The  Hoover  administration  had  virtually  abdicated  before  its  term 
expired.  The  President  stood  helpless,  bewildered,  and  whimpering. 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  or  what  to  do.  A  sadder  or  more 
desperate  state  of  aSalrs  covild  hardly  be  imagined. 

But  it  was  changed.  It  was  changed  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  On  March  4.  1933.  the  cry  for  leadership  came  from  mllllona 
of  throats.  They  got  It.  Action  was  demanded.  They  got  that, 
too.  A  new  leader,  his  heart  attvmed  to  the  suffering  and  distress 
of  his  people,  appeared  upon  the  field  with  a  new  deal  and  a  new 
hope  for  the  American  people  in  the  person  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

By  bold  strokes  he  halted  the  economic  debacle  and  by  inspirlnf 
example  of  encouragement  and  action  he  reanimated  a  dejected 
and  despondent  nation.  Action  succeeded  inaction.  The  sun  of 
hope  dispelled  the  encircling  gloom. 

There  was  a  revolution.  Not,  thank  heaven,  the  bloody,  devas- 
tating kind  of  uprising  which  the  word  ordinarily  brings  to  our 
minds,  but  a  revolution  nevertheless.  It  was  a  bloodless  revolu- 
tion— a  peaceful  revolution  of  political  thought  and  attitude  and 
determination. 

Till  this  administration  appeared,  the  National  Govenunent  had 
been  regarded  as  an  abstract,  impersonal  agency,  having  no  con- 
cern whatever  with  the  economic  distress  and  the  heartaches  of 
individual  citizens.  If  a  man's  home  was  being  taken  from  him 
because  he  had  no  work.  If  he  was  old  and  destitute.  If  a  fanner 
had  every  year  to  market  his  produce  at  a  loss,  if  people  were 
swindled  by  offerings  of  fake  and  worthless  stocks,  if  labor  was 
denied  its  inherent  rights — it  was  all  Just  too  bad.  but  the  Govern- 
ment could  do  nothing  about  It.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the  un- 
changeable laws  of  nature  and  business,  of  supply  and  demand: 
and  any  attempt  to  modify  the  consequences  would  be  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  the  "rugged  individualism**  and  "spirit 
of  free  entwprise"  which  the  leaders  of  poUtloU  and  big-business 
life  claimed  had  made  oiu"  country  great.  _.  .  w        *. 

There  Is  plenty  of  ruggedness  in  the  individualism  which  maket 
terrlfled  people  flght  and  trample  one  another  for  placa  in  ths 
lifeboats  In  a  shipwreck  and  for  the  exits  In  a  theater  Are.  But 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  thought  different.  In  this  disaster  whi<ai 
had  overtaken  the  country  as  the  resxilt  of  Republican  misrule 
he  decided  that  the  cumulative  misfortunes  of  individuals  and 
rroups  of  individuals  were  emphatically  the  deep  eoncCTn  of  tl^ 
OovCTnment.    He  declared  a  policy  that  no  dtiaen  of  this  country 
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Should  be  tllcnma  to  gtarre.  H*  dec  and  th»t  the  people  bad  m 
right  to  expect  from  thoM  In  auttartty  that  they  ''vould  be 
protected,  ixuatmr  «■  vms  hnmanly  ^OMlfale.  tttxn  the  phy^cal 
»ji#!  mentei  and  Bptiitual  raTacei  at  econnmtr  asd  aaclai 
maladjtnitinent ' 

Ton  and  I  know  that  relief  wtm  pro  idad  by  the  OoTcmment  for 
the  unempkyyed  and  the  deeCltute;  tli«t  pwmanrnt  agencies  were 
■■c  op  to  project  the  peafiie  frooi  eslafetaic  iBlusUcaa  tnheflent 
xmder  the  old  fjtttm.  we  tnow,  furiier.  that  vigorous  meaavres 
ware  taken  to  fat  the  boatnaaa  aaac^  m  gotag  agato.  that  into  the 
aaamie  liliiiwlaliiwi  at  Imaliiaai  and  induatry  there  was  pumped 
a  boat  at  red  cofpnaclaa  at  new  poivhaaing  power,  of  increaeed 
Induatrtal  production,  of  ttepped-up  bualaaai  tum-a?«r. 

I  hsTe  nor  the  time  to  emaaeiwfea  or  deacrlba  all  the  meaawres 
adopted,  but  ttoetr  ■gbttliwiew  la  «be  en  elaarty  ta  the  ngnrea  for 
aggregate  natkmai  Income.  The  taeoa  w  of  the  Matloo  roee  ataedUy 
year  bv  yeer  Cron  •mOOOiKM.OOO  tn  U  3S  to  tai.000.00OJOO  In  1S87. 
Agrteviltarai  net  tneone  diaing  the  ai  me  period  roee  tnm  txaoa- 
OOOjOOO  to  fSMO  .000.090.  MbaofacCvl  ng  laoome  roee  from  05.500,- 
OOaooo  to  OlCOOOJWMIOO.  In  thaaa  neraaaea  X  am  happy  V>  ny 
that  North  Oarotlna  lautrowalj  abend. 

The  value  of  agrteolttiral  produeti  of  Worth  Carolina  In  1833 
WM  iOg.000.000.  Zn  lOrr  K  had  rtaen  to  «a80.OOO.OOO.  In  1033  the 
north  Canillna  tobacco  crop  aoU  for  fOOjOOOJOO.  In  lOM  for  •105.- 
000.000.  and  in  1007  (or  $140.000.000 -the  higheat  price  for  this 
erop,  on  which  ao  many  of  our  peopi »  depend  for  their  UveUhood, 
fn  the  entire  hlafeory  or  otir  State. 

Without  any  tfMdow  at  doab*  theat  eeonomlc  adTaneea  and  aleo 
the  great  aocial  adTaneea  that  we  hive  made  were  due  In  large 
memure  to  the  uvaraad  policy  of  the  IVatloBal  Chyremment  In  the 
economic.  Industrial,  and  badaeaa  fie  da  and  tn  our  social  life. 

In  an  of  thlB,  at  oouiae,  we  have  otade  aome  mistakes.  No  one 
with  IntaltlgeDce  hae  ever  claimed  thi  t  any  leglalatlon  waa  perfect. 
War  haa  the  Piealdtat  eeer  paraded  Uma^  aa  a  superman.  THe 
eeuntry  waa  oonfronted  wtOi  a  deaperade  economic  and  aoelal  slt- 
watlon.  It  reautoed  hcrole  traatmen'  .  Action  had  to  be  posltlTe 
and  prooapt.  But  mark  me  when  I  ^y  that  long  after  Etoosereit 
IB  gone.  BO  Ooogreaa  wlB  ever  have  the  temerity  or  ctopldity  to 
fwvetaa  the  praaians  of  the  leet  5  yt  urn.  Some  of  the  legMatlon 
IB  the  Ught  at  eapertence  wUl  be  umperad.  some  of  It  modified 
sad  amended;  but  the  basic  prladplei  will  remain  the  common  law 
or  the  Kattm  In  the  future,  legardles  i  of  what  party  Is  In  conftrtd. 

Mr  more  than  4  years  the  euouum  \c  azMl  eodal  lecovery  of  our 
eenntry  proeeeded  apace.  The  eountr  r  made  marked  and  generally 
ateady  eeonomlc  impiowaaent.  Thcr ;  were  ebtoa  and  surges,  but 
the  tread  was  InelateBUy  and  tnereai  Ingly  up.  Heoorery  came  to 
an^pioymeBt.  to  egrlcuRure.  to  laduel  ry.  to  buslnees,  and  banking. 
It  waa  genwal  with  raapeet  both  to  c  seupatlona  and  to  geographic 
legions.  It  br«i||ht  hope  and  pnmftntf  alike  to  little  buslxteas 
and  to  big  bnalwaaa 

A»  the  paet  •  moBllM  raeonKj  haa  met  a  visible  aet-hack. 
There  haa  been  a  daflalte  teceaslon  h  l  production  and  dlstrthofclon 
at  manufaeiuied  goods.  In  prleea  of  eommndltlea.  and  tn  security 
eafUM  throughat  the  NatioB.  Alon  \  with  thta  drop  there  dune 
Aeut  a  feeilag  of  uncertainty  whk  l\  aecentnated  the  recaanion 

Itaalf .  ralaad  the  queatlota  of 

the  Oovamment  and 

fliay  held  it  rtapon- 

that  the  admlnlstrattoo  was 


perhapa  aa  mueh  as  the 
aa  to  the  fotore. 
Hm  WapnihWrans  began  to 
can  down  cureas  v^oo  the 
■ibla  for  ttie  laetaslau.    l^ey 
^tntmt  tottiottia  and  HwUui 
Wth.  htm  do  tbey  get  that  way? 
lolatad  b7  Mood 


Our 


•uArtoff 
«t  IMS     TOUT 
IB  the  baxik 


t  altuattan  la  xtot, 
to  the  dlmater  and 


wbleh  the  eouati  f  waa  aoak  at  tba  bcgtn&ing 

aiKl  you  have  got  money 

They  have  got  real 
nae  old  daniert  of 
to   ■tUl   weU    above 


out  of  the  tncreaiBlng 
wtth  the  abUltv  of  con- 


bOBk  to 
are  hot  betag  kold  out. 

do  not  teii  the 
Our  BaWenal 
§•0.000,000.000. 

The  ipeeifle  oauaaa  of  the 
dMeulty  of  matching  produetlan  of 

aoBMn  to  purchaaa  gooito.  ItM  very  ^tgor  of  the  4  yean  of  reeavery 
brought  with  n  certain  laberently  ha  nful  ptactlnea.  Ttiey  arc  all 
related  to  uiaipiodiwUou  above  aaam  saar  purehaahag  power. 

Thia  admimatratlon  haa  done  mora  oonstruotlve  won  to  ballince 
araplufBiaBt  and  paoduetkm  with  tbi  i  aMltty  to  eoaaume  and  has 
teoe  OBora  to  luBiiaaa  the  total  eoB«  tmlng  eapadty  of  the  Nation 
than  any  ether  admlnlstratlOB  la  cm  htolmy. 

But,  Bjr  trtandi,  tha  very  emplas^  ty  of  oar  praaent  Industnal- 
iBBd.  "t*"^*"*  ilililiiliai  ataadi  out  In  striking  eootrast  with  the 
gtamle.  ao»-too  eloeaty-fatatod  etvUla  ttloo  of  10  yean  ago.  The 
mvitlfQld  aacreaaad  agtetaney  of  mai  i-lav«nted  modern  machines 
aafcea  for  greatar  autartol  pro^parti  y  for  the  average  man  over 
a  period  of  yaaia.  fat  Vbm  moment,  thaaa  aame  machine  deotroy 
ttM  pattaraa  of  ttveUtaood  of  groat  grot  ipa  of  our  people.  They  toroe 
the  aklUsd  and  the  ooskinad  Into  aa  evertaattn  aasr^  for  hlcher. 
BMra  Iflfanloaa  (oraa  of  ainplufman  •,  In  1098  Benzy  Ford  pullt 
1.000.000  model  T  ftr^to;   la  1106  )he  hoot   ljOOO.OOOtotUdteiy 

wtth  9DJ0OO  fewer  mrk- 
of  thaaa  SOfiOO? 


Botha  bom 
tn 


icr 

than  he 

for  the  aodol  poUey  of  ttito  ^Mtmltfctotratlon.  ttioy.  and  hundreda 

-      -  Ilka  tkMB.    POUld  have  haooiaa  denUcts 

of  onr  tafdoa^rlol  etvlIlaatioiL 

wa  have  today  and  go  h«ck 

aad  aaa  what  he  anaarera. 

aok  equipped  to  4b  aoythlzx- 


Prankim  Roosevelt  has  acted.     He  has  acted   fearlessly  and  with 

courage.  And  he  has  had  to  work  m  a  period  when  fear  stalks 
throiighout  the  countries  of  the  earth — fear  of  war,  fear  of  in- 
vasion,  fear  of  dictatorship 

So  much  far  the  recession — -its  caiises  and  Its  extent.  Now  let 
us  see  what  U  being  done  What  Is  being  done  by  the  Oovern- 
ment,  by  business,  by  our  people  generally.  Mark  me,  the  United 
Stat-es  IB  fundamentally  sound  Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  dif- 
ferent. Don't  bet  on  a  deprefislon  Don't  let  the  pessiniists  In- 
fluence you  with  their  dire  predictions  of  disaster  to  oiir  govern- 
mental Institutions  and  to  our  economic  system.  The  situation 
evidently  was  one  that  called  for  faith,  confidence,  tolerant  coop- 
eration. It  evidently  has  got  and  U  getting  Just  this.  Let  me 
recall  to  you  the  thrilling  sentences  of  our  President  spoken  to 
tik)  Congress  and  to  the  Americ&n  people  during  the  past  7 
months:  "We  shall  not  permit  nat'ire  to  take  its  course."  and 
agmin,  "I  will  not  let  the  people  dcrwn."  and  still  again.  "If  private 
enterprise  does  not  provide  Jobs  this  spring.  Government  will  take 
up  the  alack." 

The  President  here  was  speaking  for  recovery.  In  spite  of  the 
Repubtlcans.  in  spite  of  the  Liberty  Leaguers,  you  and  I  know 
that  the  Issue  In  this  country  is  the  Issue  of  recovery.  Our  goal 
Is  to  advance  the  national  Income  to  a  point  where  employment 
and  prosperity  can  be  widespread.  This  can  be  attained.  It  can 
be  attained  on  a  basis  that  will  carry  us  all  forward  together.  The 
President  spoke  what  Is  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people  when  he  said  to  the  Nation  on  April  14  that  the  process 
of  recovery  Is  ready  to  start;  that  neither  Oovemment  nor  btisl- 
ness  should  act  alone;  that  Government  and  business  will  act 
together;  that  we  have  the  national  resources,  the  money,  the  aklll 
of  heart  and  bead:  that  our  capacity  Is  limited  only  by  our  ability 
to  work  together. 

For  the  past  6  months  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  been  at  work  earnestly  for  recovery  from  the  recession.  The 
plan  has  been  laid  out.  Provision  has  been  made  for  most  of  It; 
within  a  month  Congress  will  have  completed  the  major  program. 
Listed  In  order,  the  following  steps  have  been  completed  or  are 
about  to  t>e  taken: 

1.  The  Agriculture  Act:  Cbmpleted.  It  is  the  law.  It  makes 
provision  for  an  abundance  of  production  as  a  whole,  with  orderly 
limitations  upon  individual  units.  It  Is  not  a  program  of  scarcity 
but  a  program  of  balanced  production. 

2.  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Housing  Act:  Completed.  To 
stimulate  new  building,  to  employ  more  people  in  construction, 
to  release  capital  for  this  great  basic  industry  which  has  stag- 
nated too  long. 

8.  The  1938  Revenue  Act;  Completed.  Designed  to  Improve  our 
t&z  structure,  to  encourage  busuiess  to  go  ahead,  to  open  the  door 
of  Investment  to  private  capital,  to  restore  confidence,  and  to 
qtilcken  our  economic  life. 

4.  Immediate  aid  to  the  railroads;  Under  way.  The  rallroada 
are  the  biggest  single  industry  tn  the  country,  employing  more 
pe<^e  and  affecting  more  other  industries  than  any  other  single 
Industry. 

5.  The  $5,000,000,000  lendlng-spendlng  program:  Substantially 
eompleted.  To  stimulate  now  the  machinery  of  recovery  to  begin 
to  turn  again. 

This  proffram  of  your  Government  is  sound.  It  will  put  the 
engine  of  recovery  back  on  the  tracks.  It  v,in  overcome  the  defla- 
tionary forces  that  have  been  destroying  values  and  income.  It 
will  redden  again  the  stream  of  our  economic  life  with  the  red 
blood  of  production,  emptoymttiit,  capital  flow  it  will  bring  that 
confidence  that  is  essential  to  permanent,  enduring  recovery. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  Government  caii  do  the  Job  alone. 
The  President  has  so  stated  We  do  maintain  that  positive  Gov- 
ernment action  Is  the  essential  Initial  step  But.  say  the  Repub- 
licans, "the  pessimists,  •  how  do  you  know  that  business  will  step 
into  the  picture  and  cooperate?  How  do  you  know  that  business 
win  put  Its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  keep  the  recovery  going? 
Business  itself  haa  already  provided  the  answer  On  all  sides  there 
are  indications  of  the  Inherent  patriotism  of  business.  I  could  refer 
you  to  the  dynamic  statement  of  16  important  businessmen  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  that  brUUant  North  Carolinian,  John  W. 
Hanes.  drafted  by  the  President  to  the  public  service,  pledged 
themselves  to  cooperate  with  the  President  In  his  effort  to  lead  the 
Nation  beck  on  the  highroad  of  recovery.  I  could  refer  you  to  the 
statement  In  the  press  a  week  ago  by  the  heads  of  14  big  public- 
utility  companies  who  pledged  themselves  and  their  companies  to 
cooperate  "to  bring  about  sound  and  constructive  solution  of  our 
problema.'* 

Moke  no  mistake,  my  friends,  the  President  is  not,  and  has  not 
been,  hostile  to  business.  The  President  has  been  a  friend  to 
business  in  the  time  of  lU  greatest  trouble  In  50  year*.  The  Pres- 
ident la  earnestly  seeking  the  national  good  by  preserving  the 
balance  between  all  groups  and  all  ."ectloos  of  our  Nation,  between 
big  business  and  little  business,  between  agriculture  and  Industry, 
between  employer  and  employee. 

With  this  spirit  of  tolerant  cooperation,  there  Is  no  need  for 
doubt.  There  Is  no  need  to  abandon  our  purpose  of  building  a 
greater,  a  more  stable,  and  a  more  tolerant  America.  I  tell  you  we 
have  the  green  light.  I  stiggest  to  our  friendly  enemies,  the  Re- 
publicans, that  they  can  Join  cooperatively  with  this  recovery 
movement  or  they  can  watch  our  dust. 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  Inject  here  without  embar- 
rassment that  the  North  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress,  without 
surrender  of  persons!  conviction,  has  constantly  contributed  to 
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the  making  of  the  legislative  record  of  Congress,  and  that  it  has 
been  active  and  alert  to  the  problems  of  this  Nation  and  to  the 
welfare  of  our  beloved  State. 

And  now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  lefs  leave  Washington  and  come 
back  home  to  Raleigh.  There  is,  of  coxu^.  no  class  among  Demo- 
crats But  we  in  North  Carolina  should  be  forgiven  by  our  out- 
of-8tate  friends  II  at  times  we  reveal  our  feeling  that,  Insofar  as 
State  government  is  concerned,  our  State  is  In  a  class  by  Itsell. 
Why?  Because  no  other  State  can  boast  of  such  a  prolonged 
record  of  good  government  as  that  we  have  had— under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Democratic  Party— for  the  past  38  years. 

Natiirally  we  are  proud  of  that  record— very  proud.  And  we  are 
proud  of  the  men  and  vromen.  standard  bearers  of  our  own  psrty. 
who  have  made  It.  Today  we  are  especially  proud  of  the  record 
made  by  the  present  SUte  administration  dtirlng  the  P^  }° 
months.  Not  only  have  our  leaders  of  today  carried  forward  the 
great  parade  of  progress  which  began  In  1900  but  also,  and  at  the 
nme  time,  they  have  brotxght  the  government  of  North  Carolina 
closer  to  the  people  of  the  SUte  than  many  of  us  have  ever 
known  before.  .  ^_      ...     _t.,^K 

On  every  side  we  see  evidence  of  the  mutual  frlendrtilp  which 
today  exists  between  our  government  and  ourselves.  This  friend- 
ship of  the  citizen  for  the  government  and  of  the  government  lor 
the  citizen.  Is  unique.  For  that  happy  state  of  affairs,  ladles  snd 
gentlemen  of  the  convention,  the  most  credit  must  go  to  one  »m»— 
to  our  trusted  friend  as  weU  as  our  Qovemor.  Clyde  Roark  Hoey. 
The  Unglble  accomplishments  of  this  administration  are  mani- 
fold and  can  be  described  in  terms  of  proven  facU  and  Irrefutable 
figures  But  facts  and  flLgrires  do  not  teU  the  whole  story.  To  my 
mind  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  Clyde  Hoey  has  made  Is 
something  that  can  be  felt  far  better  ♦ban  It  can  be  described  or 
tabulated.  By  his  everyday  acts,  from  his  morning  stroU  to  the 
drug  store  soda  fountain  to  the  more  than  300  speeches  he  has 
made  in  every  section  of  the  State;  by  his  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  aU  our  people;  by  his  unique  and  gracious  personality;  by 
his  humane  and  common  sense  approach  to  the  daUy  prpblems 
of  government;  by  Just  being  his  ovra.  friendly  self,  Clyde  Hoey  haa 
created  an  affection  for  himself  and  his  administration  which  per- 
meates the  people  of  North  Carolina  from  the  AtlanUc  coast  to  the 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  story.  It  concerns  not  only  the  Governor 
but  also  an  old  peanut  vendor  who  makes  his  living  out  of  »  bat- 
tered peanut  stand  located  at  the  upper  end  of  PayettevUle  Street. 
Now  Governor  Hoey  passes  this  old  mans  stand  three  or  four  times 
every  day  when  the  irresistible  temptation  of  the  coca-cola  habit 
gets  the  best  of  him.  WeU.  not  long  ago  this  old  man  stopped  the 
Governor  and  offered  his  hand.  

•Governor.  I  Jes'  wanted  to  shake  hsnds."  he  said,  "and  I  lowed 
as  how  you  wouldn't  mind.  I  seen  you  passln'  by  here  two  three 
times  every  day,  and  I  sez  to  myself  T  want  to  know  that  feUow— 
he's  as  common  as  any  man  I  ever  seen.' " 

And  that.  I  contend.  Is  the  way  all  of  us— peanut  vendors  and 
bankers,  chUdren  and  convicts.  Democrats  and  RepubUcans— feel 
about  our  Governor  and  ths  sdmlnlstraUon  he  beads. 

Yes  fellow  Democrats,  we  not  only  are  proud  of  the  government 
of  North  Carolina,  but  also  we  like  It.  Why  shotildnt  we?  In 
North  Carolina  a  dtlaen  gets  more  f <»  his  tax  money  than  any- 
where elss  on  the  face  of  the  globe.    Let's  nvlsw  for  a  moment  ths 

service  It  renders  us.  .     ..  ^^  ^  m ,     ».•_ 

Par  be  it  from  any  good  Democrat  to  contend  that  fiscal  affairs 
are  the  meet  importont  of  the  SUte.  But  equaUy  far  It  should  bs 
to  deny  the  fact  that  the  prop«r  ooUectlon  aad  expenditure  of  tax 
money  snd  the  payment  of  honest  debU  an  among  the  most  Im- 
portant responslbUltles  of  government.  The  nvenue  records  of  ths 
SUte  of  North  Carolina  are  especlaUy  gratifying. 

During  a  period  in  which  many  govemmentt  have  ataggsred  to- 
ward bankruptcy.  North  CaroUna  haa  paid  every  debt  on  the  day 
It  was  due  and  kept  Its  budget  balanced.  But  that  Is  less  than 
half  the  story.  This  balance  has  been  malnUlned  even  after  the 
8UU  shouldered  the  greatest  rseponsiblUty  for  public  aervlce  ever 
ondertakan  by  an  American  Ooauaonwealth.  No  other  SUta  pays 
from  lu  treasury  every  dollar  of  neceaaary  operating  expeiue  for  a 
8Ute-wlde  8-month  school  term.  No  other  8UU  pays  every  dollar 
of  the  coat  of  maintaining  every  mUe  of  public  road  within  lU 
bordera  without  the  levy  of  a  cent  of  tax  on  homsa.  farms,  and 

other  real  property.  _.._,.  , 

But  stlU  we  havent  got  the  whole  story.  The  last  general  assem- 
bly added  subetantlaUy  to  the  scope  and  to  the  cost  of  ths  puhlle 

Pint,  It  assumed  lU  shan  of  ths  cost  of  supplsmsntlzxg  Federal 
approprlstloiis  for  old-age  aasutance  and  tat  the  benefits  for  widows 
snd  indigent  children  and  for  the  blind.  Today  the  democntlc 
Federal,  SUto,  and  county  Oovemmento  an  providing  monthly 
nllef  paymenU  for  approximately  27,600  old  men  and  women.  19.000 
needy  chUdren,  and  1,830  people  who  an  blind.  That  means  that 
today  there  are  approximately  48,000  North  Carolina  men.  women, 
and  children  receiving  nllef  who  less  than  12  months  ago  never  got 
a  cent.  That  means  approximately  07.750,000  a  year  for  those  of 
our  people  who  need  It  most. 

Nor  did  the  last  leglslstun  stop  then.  Following  the  recom- 
mendstlons  of  the  Governor,  It  provided  free  textbooks  for  all  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  ths  SUto.  It  increased  ap- 
proprUtions  for  schools,  institutions,  and  other  8UU  agenclea.  It 
restored  a  substantial  part  of  the  depression-reduced  salaries  paid 
teachers  and  ether  servants  of  the  people.  It  provided  for  the 
creauon  of  a  modem.  BUte-wlde  probation  system,  lor  the  con- 


tinued modernization  of  our  prison  plants,  and  for  the  intenslflca- 
tlon  of  the  war  on  disease.  A  new  service  underUken  was  to  sdver- 
tlse  to  the  world  the  Industrial,  agricultural,  and  recreational  ad- 
vantages of  North  Carolina. 

Now,  of  course.  In  carrying  out  this  sort  of  a  program  It  became 
necessary  for  the  last  legislature  to  enact  the  largest  appropriation 
bill  in  the  State's  history.  More  money  had  to  be  spent.  But  were 
taxes  increased?  They  were  not.  On  the  contrary,  then  ""^  1^ 
material  reduction  in  Uxea,  particularly  In  the  exemption  of  10 
primary  articles  of  food  from  the  sales  tax  and  In  the  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  motor-vehicle  license  plates. 

In  other  words,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  after  assuming  a  SUto 
obligation  to  perform  services  matched  nowhen  In  this  land,  after 
increasing  appropriaUons,  after  reducing  taxes,  after  meeting  In 
fuU  every  dollar  of  principal  and  Interest  due  on  our  steadUy 
decreasing  SUte  debt.  North  Carolina  sUll  has  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  well-earned  repuUUon  for  financial  Integrity  and  for  soclu 
responsibUlty  thst  should  be  the  pride  of  every  honest-minded 
cltiaen  of  our  SUte.  ^^ 

We  North  Carolina  DemocnU  seldom  brsg  shout  ths  honssty 
of  our  SUto  government.  We  expect  nothing  else,  nor  hsve  we  had 
anything  else  for  these  Isst  88  years.  But  honesty  Is  not  the  only 
great  charact«lstlc  of  this  government  of  ours.  lU  efficiency  and 
economy  are  second  to  none  In  the  country— a  aUtement  the  record 
proves.  ^       ,  . 

It  was  during  the  depth  of  the  depression  when  larmen  ana 
home  ownen  were  losing  their  life's  savings,  due  to  their  InaWllty 
to  pay  taxes,  that  the  SUte  took  over  the  full  opentlon  of  lis 
Bchools.  Violent  objections  were  raised  at  that  time  because  the 
total  school  expenditures  In  the  SUte  were  drastically  reduced. 
SvCTVbody  realized  that  we  were  not  spending  as  much  as  we 
should  like  on  schools,  but  those  who  studied  the  sltuaUon  also 
realized  that  we  were  spending  all  we  could.  Now  let's  see  how 
much  progress  has  been  made  In  Increasing  those  expenditures  to- 
vrard  an  adequate  level. 

Five  years  ago  our  total  school  budget  was  approximately  0a4.- 
296  000,  of  which  the  SUte  paid  016>40.000.  For  this  school  year 
that  total  will  be  $31,600,000,  of  which  the  SUte  wUl  expend 
•34396.000.  Of  every  dollar  of  taxes  thst  go  into  the  SUte  s  gen- 
eral fund,  68  cente  Is  spent  for  schools.  Next  year  the  total  wm 
go  higher  and,  I  predict,  will  continue  to  Increase  In  yean  to  oome. 
In  other  words,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  North  CarolUu  Is  not  oiUy 
offering  an  equal  educational  opportunity  to  every  child  In  the 
SUte.  whether  he  Uvea  In  a  city,  a  town,  or  the  most  <Pfn^7^u^ 
habited  rxu»l  section,  but  also  It  Is  Improvtog  the  quaUty  of  thto 
opportunity.  _,^__, 

Our  SUte  U  the  pioneer  In  tha  operation  of  a  SUta-wlde  achooi 
system.  It  Is  also  the  pioneer  In  the  malntenanee  of  all  the  PUbUo 
roads  without  resort  to  s  tax  cm  property.  The  magnitude  of  tho 
lob  the  SUte  assumed  when  It  took  over  the  oonstruotkm  and 
maintenance  of  all  the  pubUc  roads  Is  appreciated  by  very  tew 
people.  Perhaps  you  will  realise  what  a  big  lob  thto  to  If  you 
ts^  into  consldentlon  the  fact  that  the  68,000  miles  of  ">«»^y 
under  SUte  maintenance  Is  enough  to  go  twice  around  the  world 
and  to  reach  from  Raleigh  to  China  on  the  third  lap. 

The  administration  U  giving  spsdsl  attention  to  aecondsry  high- 
ways. During  the  last  fiscal  year  a  total  of  mon  than  010.8004NO 
was  spent  on  the  secondary  systsm  alone. 

Our  SUte  Is  In  a  class  by  Itsslf  in  lU  can  of  prtoonsta.  8laM 
the  time  it  assumsd  responsibUlty  for  all  {xtaoDen  aeatoaead  toM 
much  aa  80  days  the  number  of  convlcU  la  Its  custody  has  grown 
to  mon  than  9.000.  lion  than  1.700  new  prtooaan  an  turaoC 
over  to  the  Sute  each  month,  while  approximately  as  many  aw 
released.  The  SUte  handles  mon  than  204X10  individual  prtoonsw 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  -mat  also  Is  a  big  Job.  ▼•^..♦^••^•SS 
penologist  in  ths  country  wiU  tell  you  that  North  Carolina  naton^ 
^ts  Itt  prisonen  humanely  but  also  gata  more  ettelsnt  work  out 
of  thsm  than  ever  beton.  _    ..  ,^__ 

When  present  plans  sn  completad  every  Prtwow  !»»«;«»  Omj- 
Una  will  be  houaed  in  a  modem,  etoan,  hrepreof  bulMtiit._^ 


ready  every  prlaoner  Is  being  fed  dean,  whotoeoaae.  and     ^  ^ 

food.  During  recent  yean  we  have  developed  a  parole  ayscam  wmen 
to  generallfwmaldered  one  of  the  beat  In  the  countty.  and  undar 
an  act  of  the  laat  Isglslatun  we  have  coupled  with  It  a  system 
of  probation  which  the  United  States  Departmant  of  Juatloa  hM 
dascrlbed  as  a  model  tor  the  Nation. 

Let  me  teU  you  a  story  1  recently  heard.  It  to  about  a  boy  con- 
victed of  theft.  He  was  not  a  flrst  offsnder.  Although  toss  than 
21  yean  old  he  had  "done  time"  twice  befon.  On  hto  third  eon- 
vlcUon  the  Judge  gave  him  a  ssntence  that  ran  into  years.  But 
then  was  a  difference  in  hto  third  trip  to  prtoon.  Instead  of  being 
carted  off  to  the  nearest  prtoon  camp  and  put  on  a  road  gang  vrltt 
an  indiscriminate  eoUectlon  of  men  of  every  age  and  eharactar  the 
bov  was  brought  to  Raleigh  and  examined  by  a  practical  poiolo- 
gtot.  by  a  docttjr.  by  the  prtoon  chaplain,  by  the  prtoon  dtodpU^ 
lan.  and  by  an  agent  from  the  paroSe  offloe.  The  resulte  an  tboaa: 
He  has  been  cun^  of  a  venereal  Infection,  he  has  b^  ^'O'*^^ 
at  a  camo  for  young  prtoonere,  hs  has  been  given  wort  for  wh^ 
he  is  vSted.VidS^hiii*  been  given  the  opportunity  to  add  to  hto 
limited  education.  ^  ,_^  ._  *w 

•Thto  boy  to  a  hard  worker.  He  probably  wm  be  paroled  In  the 
ooune  of  a  year."  said  one  of  the  P«^«  «>««^-  "f  "  '  S^Z 
learned  anything  f*om  sevenl  yean  In  ^^"^.^ J*^*^ 
going  straight.  We've  already  got  a  man  who  to  going  to  glva  Ua 
a  Job  he  can  da* 


mi 
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nor  can  any  State 


I  Ad  humane  treatment  at  Its 


eonmmen   amoonted   to 
VDdantand  «•  rriaaonabiy  oan  expect   further 


Omi  that  to  JefUhert  only  aa  rank  eanttmantaltty?  No.  With 
l.TOt)  farsMT  pnaonara  laavlng  the  «•  la  ewy  moath.  it  is  nothing 
but  good  i*"i"fy«  eenaa  to  do  ereniLhlnc  ve  ean  to  make  them 
deocDt  cltlaeni  rather  than  leave  v^em  cUmlnala  who  will 
toct  in  the  waUi  m  Um«  to  coma. 
ho«>r*«r  efBdent.  la  not  a  profltable 
help  but  suffer  whan  a  breadwinner  1 » taken  away  trom  his  family. 
lnTaatm«nts  this  State  has  ere^  made  are  paying  a  greater 
return  than  Its  investment  in 
prtscmcrs. 

Let's  leave  the  schools  and  hlghwajli  and  prlaooa  and  go  into  ovir 
homes  for  anothsr  lUustratlon  of  the  sarrlce  our  State  U  rendering 
OS.  Let's  take  •<yt>'"*t  in  whfcp  the  wooken  are  especially 
tnterestad— our  UghX  bills. 

Over  a  period  of  the  last  8  years  ttk  rsductlaxi  In  North  Carolina 
aleetJlc  anaKiy  rates  has  saved  tUif'KmJ"  *  total  at  $28341.611 
XiMit   year  alena  the  aanng  to 
«B.4in.40«.  and  X 
rsdvicttons  In  the  future 

la  the  matto'  of  rural  electrtflcatjton.  a«y>ther  agency  of  State 
■ovemaMnt  has  adopted  a  ouueli  fctlve.  cemmon-amae  policy 
Ttm  have  read  a  lot  Moot  rows 
States  and  the  power  companiee  U 
power  Uase  into  the  rural 
of  that  in  North  OarollBa 
since  the  State  entered  this  field  thkrc  are  only  fire  other  States 
In  the  Vnlen — Hew  Tork.  Psoneylva^la,  Ohio.  IDchlgaa.  aoA  Wis 

have  seen  an 

equU  to  that  m  North  (Carolina.  llUity-elght  percent  <tf  all  the 
rani  mmtmomn  added  last  yeer  In  t^ie  Sooth  AtUntk:  SUtes  were 
tB  c« 

III  tbe  fleM  of  a^teoltore  N^irth  O^roUna  la  eoBttanlng  its  efforU 
bo  give  the  taspayen  laore  for  their 
reeqputkxi  of  the   Importaoee  of 
•etlvtty  ta  tbe  matter  of 

the  cost  of  fertiliser  to  ou 
of  bslnt  the 
IB  the  Utakm.    Beesntly  the 
this  annual  bOl  by  at  leest  tUOOO.oet 

Too  who  have  kept  tn  touA  erlUi  ootMlttlons  In  other  eeetlona 
ef  the  eounliy.  realm  turm  fortumte  Nbrth   Oarotlna  has  lieen 
tB  the  matter  of  labor  trouble  and  Ifbor  problems 
BOHt  raallM  that  thla  has  not 


the  governments  of  ether 
regard  to  tbe  eztenslco  of 
lot  you  have  not  seen  much 
the  reeord  shows  that 


Certainly  you 

due  merely  to  luck.    Perhape 

tra^  the   ITnttcd   States   Depart- 

the  Seeretary  presented  the 

of  North  Oacaltaa   a   eertUeslte   rsoognlstng   the   State  for 

its  outstanding  progresa  in  labor  hglslatlon.     I  might  add   that 


the 

meiit 


trrplanattiTti 


October. 


the  ably  Boatbera  State 
Only  lass  February  the  Department 
tbe  ChOttwn's 
saM:  "We  an 

Turning  to  tbe  SeM  of  health.  I 
Mnvd  of  propeas  that  began  many 
only  on  tbe  moat  leeant 
Voday  North  Otroltna  la 
Union  in  its  flgbt  againat  syphilUs. 


tbb> 


An  lUustratlon  Is  the 
and   the   Increased 
g.    Anothsr  Is  the  effort  to 
farmera.    For  years  we  have 
fsrtlUMr-ustng  Stote 
has  undertaken  te  cut 


to   reeeive   euch   reoognltlon. 
of  the  Industrial  DlylsKm  of 
,n  of  the  tlnited  Statea  Department  of  I«hor 
paood  of  North  qvoUna's  dilld-labor  law." 

tempted  to  levlew  a  long 
ago.  But  I  shall  touch 
9f  the  gieatest  developments, 
a  pionesr  throughout  the 
|Um  gieat  eBterminator  of  the 
tbemsel^  es  into  the  ffhl*<lT»"  unto  the 
tbk-d  and  fourth  geDsratton.  Thou^  tbe  t7.000.000  Smith 
MeynoMs  benefaction,  supplemented  ay  nderal.  State,  and  munici- 
pal funda.  the  State  board  of  haalt  i  baa  launrfaed  a  detenained 
thla  pubUe  ensoay  No.  1.  Of  eouree,  this  has  been 
only  by  tbe  far  eselnj  generosity  of  the  trustees  of 
and  to  ttas  fouadattoa  la  due  the  credit  and  the 
of  all  tbe  State.  May  I  lotnt  out,  however,  that  tbe 
have  entrusted  ibe  expsedlture  of  this  great 
■OBI  to  a  department  of  the  State  lovamment  unices  tbey  knew 
It  bset  eouM  baadle  tbe  Job. 

L>sat  year  tbe  State  board  of  bsiith  reported  further  marked 
dsci'seess  In  the  North  Carolina  deat  i  rate,  tn  tlM  infant-mortality 
FLts.  and  In  tbe  matsnuty  death  rat  l  Bg^ty  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation today  enjoys  tbe  beneAta  of  orgaj^asd  nealth  control,  and 
aefaiiol  obUdran  in  all  parts  of  the  S  nte  receive  free  dental  anun- 
tnalion.  Tbrougbout  tbe  State  tbsri  are  clinics  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, expectant  mothers,  and  ehlldxm. 

Tbeee  tblnga  I  fanve  been  telling  yi  m  about  the  servloes  rezMlered 
by  our  State  are  not  newa.  Moat  of  them  ware  known  to  most  of 
fou  before.  But  when  everything  :  ■  running  smoothly,  ss  it  is 
Bflfer,  tbe  ten&ancy  la  to  take  them  f  ir  granted.  For  that  reason  I 
thlitk  It  weU  worth  while  for  us  to  do  a  UttJe  biennial  blowing  of 
our  government's  horn. 

And  epeet'lng  of  horn  Wowing.  th«  admlnlstratltm  has  begun  to 
blow  the  Stele's  horn  into  the  ears  of  the  world.  The  last  lagls- 
latiire  launched  an  advertising  and  i  uhlldty  program  which,  judg- 
ing by  resulta  already  achieved,  wu  1  mean  many,  many  millions 
of  (loUara  to  North  Carolina  in  evwy  year  to  oome.  This  sdver- 
ttatJig  program  has  a  threefold  object  ve — the  attraction  of  tourtots. 
the  attraction  of  hooM  seekers.  #nd  the  attraction  of  new  capital 
and  industry.  A  total  of  gasOJdO  laa  ap|»opnated  for  the  cam- 
palini  during  the  present  hlennt»im.  and  lees  than  half  the  total 
has  been  expended  to  date. 

Vhat  have  we  got  for  that  mom  y?  So  far  mora  than  10.000 
Inq  olrlea  have  been  received  from  th«  i  readers  of  the  advertisements 
appearing  in  varloua  magaalnea  anl  newspapers.  Approximately 
IMC  of  tbeee  eame  tram  thoea  wto  m  oontcmplatlng  investuvg  In 


North  Carolina.  Already  enough  new  Industries  have  been  located 
ill  the  State  to  assure  a  profit  on  the  Investment,  and  we  have  Jiist 
touched  the  surface  In  this  regard 

Yes:  It  is  a  great  State  we  have,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Nature 
has  been  kind  to  us,  and  we  are  fortunate  In  the  character  and 
Intelligence  of  the  citizenship  we  have.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
proof  of  the  flne  character  and  Intelligence  of  our  people  than  Is 
aAorded  by  the  Government  they  have  built  for  themselves 
tlirough  this  great  Democratic  Party  of  yours  and  mine. 

In  appraising  the  achievements  of  men  In  a  representative  de- 
mocracy we  may  safely  rely  upon  the  fairness  and  Intelligence  of 
tJie  verdict  of  the  electorate  The  masses,  some  how,  some  way, 
are  able  to  lift  the  veil  and  penetrate  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  political  parties.  The  average  man  does  not  expect  governments 
to  be  free  from  error  and  mlstaite.  They  know  that  In  the  last 
analysis  progress  Is  the  residuum  of  error  and  mistake.  But,  my 
friends,  the  people  of  this  coiintry  look  beyond  the  effects  of  this 
liiw  or  that  law  and  reach  for  the  motive  that  generates  the  ad- 
vance or  that  prompts  the  retreat.  Measured  by  this  principle 
and  dominated  by  my  faith  in  the  fundamental  intentions  of  our 
party  and  its  leadership.  I  declare  to  you  that  our  State  and 
Nation  have  never  been  blessed  with  two  men  In  high  ofBce  who 
have  exhibited  a  deeper  or  more  sincere  devotion  to  the  welfare 
sad  happiness  of  struggling  men  and  women  everywhere  than 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  and  Pranfclln  D.  Roosevelt. 


The  Administration's  F^ursuit  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  19.  1938 

Mr.  WCX5DRUFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  has  for  several 
months  been  witnessing  a  strange  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the 
New  Deal  administration  for  world  peace. 

At  Chicago  on  October  5,  1937.  President  Roosevelt  inaugu- 
rated this  strange  "pursuit  for  peace"  with  his  now  famous 
pronouncement  in  favor  of  the  "quarantining  of  aggressor 
nations."    On  that  occasion  he  said: 

It  Is  my  determination  to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace  and  to  adopt 
every  practicable  measure  to  avoid  involvement  in  war.     •     •     • 

America  hates  war.  America  hopes  for  peace.  Therefore,  America 
iictlvely  engages  In  the  search  for  peace. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  unbroken  program  of 
lusault  on  the  part  of  authoritative  spokesmen  of  the  Roose- 
'«lt  administration  against  other  nations,  Even  before  the 
President's  Chicago  speech  there  was  under  way  a  definite 
policy  of  interference  by  American  governmental  oflBcials 
with  the  affairs  in  Europe.  On  July  9,  1937,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Sumner  Welles,  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  timed  a 
;5peech  to  precede  by  4  days  the  important  meeting  of  the 
London  Nonintervention  Committee  by  announcing  the  abcm- 
ilonment  of  Washington's  traditional  policy  of  "aloofness  in 
world  affairs," 

On  July  16.  1937,  also  preceding  the  President's  Chicago 
!?peech.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  took  the  position  that 
we  must  necessarily  Interest  ourselves  in  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Again,  on  October  22.  1937,  shortly  after  the  President's 
Chicago  "quarantine"  speech.  Secretary  Hull  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  assailed  the  aggressor  nations;  hinted  at  "police 
iiction";  and  said  that  "the  outraged  conscience  of  mankind" 
would  sooner  or  later  overwhelm  dictators  and  enforce  inter- 
national peace  "by  unshakable  order."  Mr.  Hull's  speech  was 
lit  that  time  treated  in  the  press  as  "a  fighting  speech,"  and 
tie  was  further  quoted  as' hinting  broadly  at  "police  action" 
.in  which  Afherica  would  participate  to  enforce  peace. 

Although  the  administration  is  corxstantly  voicing  bcauti- 
j  ful  platitudes  about  its  "pursuit  of  peace,"  we  had  on  Pebru- 
I  iiry  22,  1938.  a  remarkable  international  broadcast  by  Secre- 
I  :ary  of  Interior  Ickes  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred. 
;  In  this  broadcast  he  undertook  to  read  a  lecture  to  the  British 
I   people  under  what  was  to  have  been  a  planned  program  of  a 
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series  of  talks  oititled  "America  Speaks."  In  this  speech  Mr. 
Ickes  took  occasion  to  criticise  In  the  harshest  terms  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Italy.  Qermany.  Japan,  and  Russia,  and  at- 
tempted to  lecture  the  world  at  large  on  its  necessity  for  fol- 
lowing the  Rooseveltian  formula  and  the  New  Deal  schemes 
for  a  "planned  peace"  to  go  along  with  "a  planned  economy." 

The  effects  of  the  Ickes  talk  were  so  sour  that  they  curdled 
our  International  relations  to  a  great  degree,  with  the  r^ult 
that  apparently  the  rest  of  the  series  of  "America  Speaks" 
was  unceremoniously  abandoned  without  eulogy  or  funeral 
rites. 

This  did  not,  however,  end  what  seems  to  be  a  studied 
plan  of  assault  on  other  governments  by  the  spc^esmen  of 
the  New  Deal,  because  again  on  May  6,  before  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Washington,  we  find  our 
Secretary  of  War  loudly  rattling  the  sword  and  bravely  wav- 
ing the  pistol  in  his  condemnation  of  the  sword  rattlers  and 
pistol  wavers  in  other  countries.  Democracies  are  pacific. 
Secretary  of  War  Woodring  said,  but,  "if  pressed  too  far,  a 
wave  of  indignation  might  sweep  over  them  that  would  make 
It  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  peace  •  •  •.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  continued  aggression  stop  before  things  get  out  of 
hand,"  Mr.  Woodring  continued.  Again,  as  in  these  previous 
instances,  Mr.  Woodring  was  driving  at  Italy.  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, and  Japan. 

The  latest  development  in  this  strange  pursuit  for  world 
peace  by  the  New  Deal  administration  was  carried  in  the 
newspapers  on  May  11,  in  a  scarehead  article  telling  how — 

This  Nation  moved  swiftly  yesterday  to  avoid  war  if  possible 
and  to  protect  itself  to  the  utmost  if  attacked. 

At  the  White  House  President  Roosevelt  announced  that  he  had 
directed  experts  to  work  out  plans  to  make  sure  that  New  York, 
Washington,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  Nation,  can  secure 
emergency  electric  power  In  event  local  plants  are  desuoyed  In 
warfare. 

Secretary  of  War  Woodring  began  a  strengthening  of  the  air 
defense  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Tile  article  went  on  at  length  to  describe  the  details  of  this 
feverish  preparation  for  an  attack  from  some  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations. 

.  This  series  of  events  constitutes  the  weirdest  "pursiiit  of 
peace"  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  It  almost  compels 
the  conclusion  that  this  pursuit  of  peace  is  designed  not  to 
persuade  peace  to  hover  over  this  Nation,  but  to  chase  it  as 
far  away  from  our  shores  as  possible. 

Tliere  Is  grave  concern  tn  the  Congress  and  throughout  this 
Nation  over  these  contradictory  and  exceedingly  dangerous 
maneuvers  on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  its  authori- 
tative spokesmen.  Inquiries  are  coming  in  from  citizens  by 
the  hundreds  asking  to  be  informed  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  this  significant  series  of  develcmments. 

What  is  the  meaning?  What  can  be  the  purpose  of  these 
continued  assaults  on  the  internal  conduct  of  other  govern- 
ments, which  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  are  none  of  our  concern? 
We  complain  in  this  country  that  dictators  In  other  coun- 
tries hold  their  power  by  persuading  their  poogie  that  Amer- 
ica and  other  naticms  are  unfriendly  to  those  nations.  All  the 
while  we  are  doing  this,  administration  spokesmen  are  giving 
foreign  dictators  every  excuse  in  the  world  for  telling  their 
peoples  Just  that. 

Tbe  fact  is  that  a  campaign  is  comfaig  on.  Every  time  the 
New  Deal  administratitm  has  wanted  something  in  the  way 
of  more  money  and  mwe  power,  it  has  trotted  out  to  im- 
press and  terrify  the  people  a  new  "emergency."  or  a  new 
"crisis,"  a  new  "war  spy"  scare,  or  a  new  invasion  threat. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  administrati(m  got  what  it  wanted  these 
emergencies  disappeared,  these  crises  faded,  and  the  scare- 
head  lines  of  "£^y  plot  uncovered."  "Network  of  foreign 
spies  revealed,"  and  similar  intelligences,  disappeared  from 
the  press. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  and  these 
speeches  suid  actions  by  authoritative  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration constitute  an  exceedingly  grave  danger  of  em- 


broiling this  country  in  misunderstandings  with  other  coun- 
tries and  other  peoples  which  may  lead  to  war.  In  the  case 
of  war,  the  President,  of  course,  becomes,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  dictator. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  war  with  other  nations. 
We  want  to  leave  other  nations  and  other  peoples  alone  and 
we  want  them  to  leave  us  alone.  We  do  not  want  our  re- 
sponsible  officials  gratuitously  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  We  do  not  want  other  nations  meddling  In  ours. 
It  behooves  the  American  people  to  be  vigilant  and  to  ex- 
press their  disapproval  of  those  tactics  of  the  administration 
tn  interfering  and  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  naUona. 
Indulging  in  these  activities  does  not  constitute  a  "pursuit  of 
peace."  It  does  constitute  an  Invitation  to,  and  excuse  for, 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  comments  were  given  to  the  press 
on  May  12.  The  conclusions  reached  in  those  comments  were 
confirmed  the  following  day  by  the  q;ieech  of  Mussolini  aimed 
directly  as  an  answer  to  these  outbursts  of  New  Deal 
spokesmen. 

Mussolini  bluntly  warned  that  if  we  want  either  an  argu- 
ment or  a  war  with  the  totalitarian  states,  we  will  find  them 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  one  bloc. 

T^  effect  of  these  gratuitous  criticisms  and  Insults  by  New 
Deal  spokesmen  and  some  Members  of  the  Congress  is  simply 
to  draw  closer  together  the  ruling  officials  of  the  totalitarian 
cotmtries.  such  as  Italy.  Germany,  and  Japan,  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  sympathy  betweoi  them.  These 
loose,  saber-rattling,  spur-JInj^g  outbursts  of  criticism 
and  invective  provide  the  very  sort  of  argument  the  dictators 
need  to  persuade  their  respectve  peoples  that  the  United 
States  is  hostile  to  them  and  that  only  the  solidarity  of  the 
respective  dictatorships  can  prevent  those  countries  from 
being  assailed  by  a  bloc  of  democracies. 

This  sort  of  thing  Is  Just  plain  bad  business,  wholly  un- 
necessary and  imcalled  for.  and  highly  dangerous  In  Its 
explosive  potentialities.  The  American  people  do  not  want 
war  with  the  German  people,  or  with  the  Japanese  people, 
or  with  the  Italian  people,  or  with  the  Russian  people,  or 
with  any  other  people.  Tbe  very  essence  of  American  philos- 
ophy is  that  we  consider  that  all  pec^les  have  a  right  to 
determine  their  own  form  of  government  without  any  inter- 
ference or  criticism  by  us.  Just  as  we  reserve  the  right  to 
determine  our  own  form  of  government  without  any  Inter- 
ference or  criticism  by  them. 

Although  it  seems  at  times  difficult  to  ferret  out  the  reason 
for  these  outlnieaks  of  provocative  speeches  by  New  Deal 
spokesmen  from  time  to  time,  one  possible  reason  was  voiced 
by  a  very  prominent  citizen  in  an  open  letter  to  the  President 
on  May  17.  in  which  that  citizen  said: 

ItT.  President,  when  a  nation  gets  into  deep  waters,  and  the  peopla 
grow  cold  to  Its  political  leaderahlp,  there  are  two  standard  methorti 
which,  aU  through  history,  leaders  have  used  to  restore  thair 
prestige  and  make  the  people  f«iiet  their  troublea.  Ona  la  to  pro- 
duce war,  or  a  war  scare— as  was  done  by  Caesar,  Mnaanllnl.  and 
many  other  resoxucef  ul  rulers.  Tlie  other  la  to  ipend  huge  suina 
and  make  the  electorate  dependent  on  and  beholden  to  tha  gov- 
ernment.   Sometimes  both  methods  are  used  at  oooe. 

In  this  same  letter  to  the  President  this  same  dtinn 
brought  out  a  fact  that  is  startling  in  its  implications.  He 
said: 


In  January,  as  has  been  noted  too  briefly  In  the  press,  a 
meeting  of  about  60  persons  took  place  in  New  York  City.  At  this 
meeting  were  represented  the  Oeneral  BtafI,  the  War  Department, 
the  State  and  Navy  Departmenta,  the  press,  bTidneas.  and  public 
relations.  And  a  dlacusslon  took  place  covering  the  disposition  of 
the  American  and  British  Navies  In  a  war  with  Japan,  ths  methods 
to  be  used,  and  the  time  it  would  take  to  inflame  war  q}irit  tn  this 
country,  and  the  way  to  silence  the;  opponents  of  war  and  to  taka 
critics  ot  war,  like  Mr.  Boake  Carter,  off  the  air. 

The  American  people  are  not  going  to  be  propagandized 
into  a  war  spirit  for  political  purposes  If  they  know  the  tnitb 
about  these  conditions. 
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Administratr  t  Justice 


EXTENSION  Of  REMAKKS 
HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICH  GAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  JTRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Ma^  20.  19i* 


BT  HXNBT  A. 
MAY 


WA]  XACI^  WA8HINaTC3M,  a  O, 


IS. 


utder 


Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speaker, 
nmarki  in  ttm  Bmcoko,  I  inciud^ 
U:«  Secretary  of  .Acriciilture 


funcHon 


OcM  fwr  aco  a  smU  tettia 
oc-urU  oould   Uk«   over  tha 
jKiUcir  for  tbc  Nation.    That  battle 
retreated  from  the  legislative  field 

btilBc  nuwto  to  have  tbe  courta 
takmc  over  th«  rmte-maklng  and 
U»Uve  at^encies. 

A  pnakomat  eorpeimtkm  atumff , 
hav«  c«rrlad  craM  walglit  la  tto* 
tb«t  Oongraaa  tranafar 


fcfUflit  to  ilackle  wbatbar  the 

at   determlzUnc   lagiaUtlTe 

waa  Kuspended  when  the  courts 


to  ba  opanlnc-    An  attexipt  is 

the  adminlatratlve  Qald  by 

rWiilatory  functions  of  admlnta- 


imada 


t> 


undai  stand 
pn  taction 


ami  ittajxt 
fioeipititi 


affictlTe 


■1 

■ton  artiteli  dxirUic  tfaa  pa«t_80 
hava  tariaaaiinly  flvan  to 

It  U  Tttal  thu  tlia  paopla 
liaua.    For  (aoaan  it  Invol 
cixnaa  throogh  mteauraa  to  r«fula^ 
ueta:  for  labor  pto<aetk>D  at 
oxwuman  tiiuaaiikt 
buatikaaB  pralaetlon  ot 
nkODopoUatlc  and  daatnactlTa  tnd^ 

TlM  paopla  hava  wlUad  that 
out  thaaa  aaaanUal  pubUe 
taa  paopla  bava  dlrtctad  tbat 
torough  HWKlaa  capabla  at 
apprODrtata  daetaton  and  action 
Diuat  ba  mat  pronpUy  and 

X  would  ba  tba  laat  to  dany  tbat 
paoaaMa  plaea  la  our  cinUaBd 
atunuMl  break  down,  tha  only 
llicrcffora.  it  ta  tmparatlTa  that  we 
of  our  eowta. 

But   ia   tbatr  vary  nature 
cqulppad   to  paifotm  tba 
iaalateotiy  damandlnc  of 
snch  dnttea  wrmld  go  a  long  way  to 
role  In  our  Republic 

Ov«r  aaaay 
1»  tha  Oorenuncnt.  have  triad  to 
Ihtlon.    Becauae  they  have  not 
tivy.  they  have  not  and  cannot 
t:aat  la  naudad.    Wbatawar  ttaeir 
fiirenoe  has  too  often  nuUlllad.  foi 
t)iat  ware  well  concelred  and 


operaUiig 
goTamm^int 


judgaa.  f 0  rgatfnl 


thit 


of  vtuny  rata 
State  aad  Federal  iiiiiiiiBlailn 
Almost  tnauparabia  dOcultlaa  bav  i 
onfciiuaMaat  of  tha  BlMrmaB  ar 
Padaral  Ttada  OommlmloB.  whkAi 
paltaToaeaaat  of  tba  antttrurt  lawa 
had  lu  powara  vbtttlad  away. 

Bvan  tha  oparation  of  tha  Pack< 
a  ttna  wik  of  eooaldaraUa  Talua  ti 
UapalMtf  wiMi  f  yaan  . 

ommlaalon  man  aad  lawyera  |T0( 
toelonca  to  fanaara. 

Hm  da»7  protfuaara  of 

%MfUOB    Of    ObalnMftlOB 

|iee«aa  feiflk  AMrifefvilon  who  ara 
11M  aMoraeya  fer  th 
a<«ak.  WMtti  aflar  nonth.  aad 
VMBaaaart.    Mora  thaa  gl  ,000.000 
r^tfuOy  owttf  to  tha  dairy 


dtMvlbiKora 

f  *f 


When  tha  will  of  tha  paqpla 
taouoi  aa  thaaa,  auraly  oaa 
Tfuuuawwma  ot  fblr  pbr*  bava 
i«yB,  aaatoi  tar  thak  aUaoM.  lay 
■tdar  tha  rlghia  of  the  Individual 
na^nf  and  regulatory  function. 
kt  or  should  be.  coaoamad  moat 
tba  community.    If  tha  people 
(lovanunant.  thara  muat  ba  both 


ISM 


I 


the  leave  to  extend  my 
ttie  foUowiog  statement  by 


oplnloas  In  the  past 

ogurta  In  the  land,  has 

the  courts  the  power  of  ded- 

the  people  through  Congress 

laguntory  agendae. 

what  ta  mvotved  tn  this 

of  thalr  prioaa  and  in- 

the  marketing  of  their  prod- 

aad  working  condltloas:   for 

rates  aad  prices;  aad  for 

va  aatarprlaa  agalaat  unfair, 

pracUoaa. 

action  be  taken  to  carry 

Bepaatedly  and  unmistakably 

puipoaaa  ba   acoomptlshed 

day-to-day  problema  with 

raaponslbUltles  of  this  kind 

if  democracy  ts  to  endure. 

Impartial  courts  have  an  indls- 

^oetoty.    If   our  Judicial  system 

would  be   armed  force. 

:herlsh  and  protect  the  integrity 


meeing 
8>clal 
cAden  uy 


and  tempo  courts   are   cot 

which  the   people  are 

To  burden  the  courts  with 

unfit  them  to  fill  their  intended 


of  their  coordinate  place 
i|frmlnatT  rate  making  and  regu- 
equlpped  to  operate  In  this 
the  people  the  elective  action 
!f  have  been,  their  inter- 
all  practical  purpoeas.  a|tatutes 
could  have  been  eiKtrmousIy 


bten 
give 
BMUve 


la   a 


by  the  eoorta  bave  tied  up 

maaa  of  oonflletlng  rules. 

plaead  la  the  way  of  the 

Oayton  aatttrast   laws.    The 

aa  aaUbUahed  by  Coogrsas  after 

by  the  aourta  broke  &o/ini,  has 

I  aad  Stoekyarda  Act.  which  for 
farmers  and  coDsomars.  ts  now 
taault  only  ta  handing  over  to 

,000  ot  money  which  rlg|htfuUy 


bave  been  injured  by  the 

ntlgatlon  amnlolrad  by 

i4>winu^|  to  eonply  with  tjbe  law. 

have  oonramad  week  after 

afiar  year  \n  tartuoxis  legal 

saonay  paM  by  oonaunara  and 

of  New  Bagland  ta  now 


thwartad  and  iraUlflad  by  such 
oaa^  aay  that  tha  "rudlraaatary 
larvad.    Oorporatian  attor- 
k«ah  altMB  OB  what  thay  con- 
But  OofsmMBt.  la  tlB  rata> 
rhila  mindful  of  the  Individual, 
all  with  the  vltjU  interests  of 
ate  to  retain  confidence  in  their 
1  Linda  of  fair  play. 


While  a  few  buslneaBmen  in  the  cases  I  have  cited  have  gore 
along  with  their  lawyers  In  these  long-drawn-out  legal  proceed- 
ings. I  have  found  that  oftentimes  the  Initiative  comes  from  the 
lawyers  rather  than  the  businessmen  they  represent.  Business, 
q\iite  as  much  as  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Is 
interested  In  efficient  operation.  Btistnessmen  want  speedy,  clear- 
cut,  just  action  in  order  that  they  can  go  cOiead  with  their  useful 
work  of  producing  and  selling  goods. 

Many  public-«plrlted  law7crs.  too.  are  seriously  concerned  with 
the  problem  I  have  described.  They  realise  the  force  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stone's  observation  tha.t  "courtf;  are  not  the  only  agency  of 
government  that  must  be  assiimed  to  have  capacity  to  govern." 
nor.  as  has  been  said,  are  they  the  only  agency  moved  by  the 
desire  for  Justice  These  public-spirited  lawyers  do  not  think  of 
the  problem  as  involving  a  head-on  clash  between  the  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Grovemment.  Rather  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  help  define  the  relation  of  the  courts  to  the  adminis- 
trative process  tn  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  efBclent  functioning 
of  our  democracy. 

I  am  In  entire  agreement  with  what  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  In 
addressing  the  Federal  Bar  Association  in  1»31:  "Experience,  ex- 
pertness,  and  continuity  of  supervision,  which  could  only  be  had 
by  administrative  agencies  in  a  particular  field,  have  come  to  be 
Imperatively  needed.  But  these  new  methods  put  us  to  new  tests, 
and  the  serious  question  of  the  future  is  whether  we  have  enough 
of  the  old  spirit  which  gave  us  our  Institutions  to  save  them  from 
being  overwhelmed  " 

But  administrative  agencies,  aa  they  strive  to  render  efBclent 
public  service  and  to  dispense  administrative  Justice,  must  be  care- 
fxJ,  not  to  take  on  the  rigid  and  slow-moving  processes  of  the 
courts.  The  Government  must  be  able  to  help  the  people  meet 
their  most  pressing  problems,  upon  the  solution  of  which  the  stlT- 
vlval  of  our  social  and  economic  system  seems  to  depend. 


Alaskan  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  20,  1938 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  yesterday 
passed  my  bill  creating  the  Alaskan  International  Highway 
Commission.  The  legislation  now  Roes  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  No  difficulty  is  expected  In  obtaining  Presi- 
dential approval  of  the  bill.  Considerable  work  has  been 
done  to  obtain  legislation  dealing  with  this  worth-while  proj- 
ect, so  vital  to  our  section  of  the  country.  Of  course,  there 
are  still  numerous  details  to  be  worked  out.  and  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  before  the  Alaskan  Highway  becomes  an 
actuality.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  in  establishing  this  com- 
mission we  have  started  the  ball  rolling  and  that  from  this 
beginning  steady  progress  will  be  made  toward  our  objective. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  people  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  expressing  their  interest  in 
the  movement  to  build  the  highway  and  their  intense  desire 
that  it  be  accomplished.  Canadian  officialdom  have  not  only 
publicly  evidenced  interest,  but  they  have  further  told  me 
personally  they  would  cooperate  In  every  way.  If  and  when 
the  commission  Is  appointed,  they  will  find  continental  sup- 
port of  their  efforts. 

All  of  these  communications  observe  that  It  seems  strange 
that  such  a  feasible  Public  Works  project  has  not  been  started 
long  ago.  With  such  almost  universal  approval  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  merits  of  the  project,  and  with  definite  assurance 
of  Canadian  cooperation,  both  financial  and  otherwise,  the 
obstacle  of  adjustments  between  the  two  nations  should  be 
readily  overcome,  the  detaUs  worked  out,  and  something  defi- 
nite started. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  five-man  com- 
mission, one  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  one  a  citizen  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  three  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  to  see  the  President  within  10  days  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  appointments.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  can  prevail  upon  him 
to  have  the  majority  of  the  commission  come  from  Pactflc 
coast  regions.  There  live  the  people  who  are  the  most  vitally 
affected  and  interested,  and  therefore  their  energies  toward 
the  building  of  the  highway  would  be  the  more  vigorous.    I 
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want  to  make  It  known  that  members  of  this  commission  will 
serve  without  pay.  The  job  will  be  no  political  plum,  nor  will 
it  contain  any  financial  remuneration  for  anyone.  Those  who 
serve  will  in  all  probability  even  have  to  meet  some  of  their 
own  expenses.  The  service  will  require  a  great  amoimt  of 
work.  I  feel,  however,  that  there  exists  sufficient  public- 
spirited  and  interested  citizens  to  make  up  an  excellent, 
hard-working  body. 

The  Canadian  Parliament,  in  view  of  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  has  intimated  through  some  of  its  members  that 
it  will  act  quickly  to  create  a  like  commission.  All  the  mem- 
bers from  our  sister  Province  of  British  Columbia  are 
urgently  pressing  the  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  when 
these  two  bodies  get  together  around  a  table  the  superficial 
objections  and  obstacles,  because  of  the  fact  that  two  nations 
are  involved,  will  be  quickly  ironed  out.  Prom  there  on,  of 
course,  further  work  will  be  necessary.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  my  commimity  will  back  up  their  every  effoHi,  so 
that  the  near  future  will  see  Seattle  the  terminus  of  a  great 
highway  running  north  into  the  vast  untouched  territory  of 
British  Columbia,  the  Yukon,  and  Alaska. 


Relegating  the  G-Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  20.  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  FRKD  L.  CRAWFORD.  MAY  19.  1938 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  3  weeks  now 
since  50  percent  of  the  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  were  ordered  away  from  their  posts  of  duty  and 
a  number  of  regional  F.  B.  I.  offices  closed  because  there  is 
not  sufficient  funds  available  for  their  continued  cq?eration 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30. 

Various  law-enforcement  agencies,  civic  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, and  heads  of  innumerable  State  and  local  police 
departments  are  becoming  very  conceited  about  this  emer- 
gency which  comes  at  a  time  when  the  police  of  the  land 
were  making  some  headway  against  crime.  They  have  every 
reason  to  be  disturbed. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  granted  me  I  desire  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me  last 
night  over  station  WOL  and  the  associated  stations  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  It  concerns  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  deficit  and  follows: 

A  true  detective  mystery  ii  being  enacted  in  the  United  Statas 
today. 

Bvery  man.  woman,  and  child,  the  Oongreag.  the  O-men.  asd  the 
tmderworld  are  involved  tn  it.  Through  the  Natlon-wlile  faellltles 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcacting  Oo„  I  desire  to  plaoa  before  the  dtttens 
of  the  Nation  certain  salient  facts  conoemlng  the  hanrtlcaroing  ot 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Juatioe  and  the  ttapending  possibility  of  curtailing  or 
aliminating  the  fearless  functioning  at  that  most  vital  sganey. 

It  is  time  for  the  law-abiding  oitiaena  to  turn  the  searahlight  of 
publicity  on  the  snlpen.  antagonists,  and  hostile  poUtioiana  and  to 
demand  to  know  why  this  law-enforoement  agency  shoxild  not  be 
permitted  to  wafle  its  campaign  against  erime— and  without  Inter- 
ference. 

During  the  past  S  weeks  the  number  of  Q-men  on  duty  in  the 
United  States  has  been  reduced  exactly  80  percent  because  Oon- 
mss  failsd  to  appropriate  sufBdent  money  for  the  operation  of  the 
Bureau  until  the  end  of  the  flaoal  year  on  June  90. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Bureau  at  the  BudoM  to  partially  relievt 
the  situation  under  the  second  deficiency  bill.  This  requires  time. 
While  law  enforcement  takee  a  h(41day.  crime  marches  on.  The 
amount  recommended  by  the  Budget  Bureau  is  not  suflMent  to 
meet  the  needs,  and  as  the  result  tha  Department  at  Justice  will  be 
forced  to  withdraw  an  advance  payment  out  of  its  nest  year's  a|>- 
proprlatlon  to  meet  an  existing  deficit.  This  manipulation  will 
send  the  F.  B.  I.  into  Its  nest  fiscal  year  on  July  1  with  approxi- 
mately $200,000  leas  to  its  credit  than  its  actual  financial  needs  fer 
the  current  fiscal  year.    This  is  unsound  and  unfair. 


CRASIITO  CMMTNALS  TH  k  ONX-HOISS  SHAT 

Under  such  a  penny-wise  scheme  of  financing  this  agency,  we 
might  as  well  go  baclc  to  1908  when  Congress  appropriated  8360 
for  Btreetcar  tickets  for  the  agents  ol'  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
By  repeatedly  Ignoring  the  proven  needs  of  the  F.  B.  I.,  Congress 
is  virtually  furnishing  the  O-men  ti  one-horse  shay  In  which  to 
chase  the  accelerated,  streamlined  yi>hlcle  of  crime. 

In  the  face  of  these  recent  develcpments,  Impetus  Is  given  the 
rumor  that  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
are  to  be  curtailed  and  that  If  the  President's  reorganization  bill 
is  revived  and  enacted  tbat  the  G-men  will  be  relegated  to  an 
isolated  corner  of  some  other  Government  police  s^ncy. 

Pharisaical,  palavering  politicians,  who  are  unable  to  whisper 
Into  the  ears  of  the  O-men  or  to  slip  filthy  lucre  Into  the  pockets 
of  these  agents,  hate  the  present  set-up  of  the  F.  B.  I.  Ulcewlse 
the  patronage  dispensers  of  the  spoils  S3r6tem  eye  with  envy  the 
positions  In  that  division  around  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  for  several  decades  maintained  a  bari>ed-wlre  entanglement 
against  political  encroachq;ient. 

A  cardinal  principle  upon  which  the  F.  B.  I.,  as  presently  op- 
erated, was  established  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  that 
It  should  be  completely  and  entirely  divorced  from  the  ramifica- 
tions of  politics.  Tet  at  the  foundation  of  this  policy  we  find 
venal  politicians  pounding  away  with  their  chisels  on  the  one  aide 
while  on  the  other  their  henchmen  blast  away  at  the  F.  B.  I.  with 
the  same  vigor  as  that  with  which  they  impose  an  aimual  crime  bill 
of  $120  upon  every  man,  woman,  and  chUd  in  America,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  toll  in  bloodshed,  misery,  and  sorrow  which  erime  leaves 
in  its  wake. 

Let  us  go  iMck  far  a  moment  to  the  founding  of  the  Bxueau  of 
Investigation  within  the  Department  of  Justice.  Althotigh  th< 
first  Attorney  General  was  appointed  by  George  Washington,  it 
was  not  until  1870  ttiat  the  Department  of  Justice  ofBclally  came 
into  being.  For  four  decades  the  Attorneys  General  struggled 
along  enforcing  Federal  laws  with  borrowed  policemen  to  make 
investigations  and  arrests.  The  Secret  Service  agents  of  the  lYeas- 
ury  were  at  that  time  loaned  to  the  Attorney  General.  FlnaUj 
Congress  prohibited  Secret  Service  sgents  from  woilclng  in  othei 
departments,  and  this  hastened  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  ol 
Investigation  under  the  Attorney  General  in  1008. 

The  situation  was  weU  put  in  the  words  of  Attorney  General 
Bonaparte  in  his  messsge  to  Congrees  in  1007,  when  he  said: 

"It  seems  obviotis  that  the  Department  on  which  not  only  Presi- 
dent but  the  courts  of  the  United  States  rnvrnt  call  first  to  saeura 
enforcement  of  the  laws  ought  to  have  means  of  such  enforeemant 
subject  to  its  own  call:  a  Department  of  Justice  with  no  force  of 
permanent  police  in  any  form  under  its  control  is  aasuredly  not 
fully  equipped  for  its  work." 

Two  years  after  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  established, 
another  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Wickersham,  said: 

"The  expwrience  of  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  having  in  tills  Department  a  force  of  akUled  investigators  who 
are  avaUable  at  all  times  for  the  collection  of  evidence  necessary 
in  order  to  pr<^>erly  enforce  the  various  laws  of  the  United  States.^ 
And  each  succeeding  Attorney  General  down  to  and  including 
the  Honorable  Homer  Cummlngs.  the  present  Attorney  General. 
has  expressed  words  of  praise  for  this  efficient  and  fearless  agency 
wiiich  has  thus  far  been  isolated  from  political  oontamlnation. 

Congress  has  continually  placed  additional  burdens  upon  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  lias  meant  broadening  the  field  at 
operations  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  More  than  60 
types  of  violations  are  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  F.  B.  I. 
and  listed  alphabetically  they  liegin  with  admiralty  law  vtolatioas 
and  end  with  white  slavery. 

r.  B.  I.  IS  BPB&BJBKAO  TTKIT 

Official  documents,  reports,  and  utteranoes  at  the  time  of  tba 
founding  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  clearly  Indicate  the  intent 
to  make  that  agency  the  spearhead  of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  oooabat 
crime.  Althotigh  crime  is  essentially  a  local  problem,  it  has  tn  re- 
cent years  grown  into  a  national  menace,  becauae  modem  trans* 
portation  now  carries  the  criminal  across  State  boundaries  wMhln 
a  short  time  aftor  his  crime.  Powerless  to  Invade  other  Statea. 
local  authorities  have  been  barricaded  within  their  own  bound- 
aries, and  Congress  has  bean  compelled  to  maka  certain  offenses  a 
violation  of  Mdtfal  laws.  Aa  this  has  taken  plaoe.  the  need  for 
giaater  ooopwaUon  and  olossr  relationship  between  loeai.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  has  grown,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  I&t 
tlgation  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  State  and  loeal 
as  the  nucleus  for  this  coosoltdatton  off  activity. 

■nia  P.  B.  L  has  already  made  rapid  strMn  ta  Its  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  law-enforcement  acendlas  tn  unifying  and  eoordl- 
nating  police  units  against  atelnal  aeUvlties.  It  has  made  avaU- 
able to  these  agencies  such  faclUtisa  aa  the  sdentifie  and  taebnioal 
laboratories,  ballistics  and  flia-amw  tdantl&eatkm  equipment,  and 
the  fingerprint  identlfloaUoa  files  ot  the  Department  of  Justloe  In 
Washington. 

It  has  gone  stUl  furthw  than  that.  It  has  establisbsd  the  Ita- 
tional  Polioe  Academy,  to  which  local  law-enforcement  agenciea 
may  send  an  oflleer  for  training  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  An  intensive  IS  weeks'  course  la 
offered  here  in  Washington  by  the  P.  B.  X.  experts  to  these  carefully 
eelected  offioers  of  local  police  units.  In  exchange  for  this  traininf 
it  is  agreed  that  the  officer  completing  the  course  return  and  estab- 
lish a  local  training  school  within  his  own  polioe  unit  and  impart 
to  his  officers  the  benefit  of  his  advanced  training.    To  date  228 
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men  have  indvuUad.  tad  m  Ui*  nnalt  TCMMO  poUoe  officers  have 
been  afforded  a  brtMider  knowU^d  ;e  of  criminal  apprebatiaion. 
l^tntvaOy  this  aiWaiu  wtil  w««w  i  web  krouzid  tbx  undevworld 
Mid  MMaail  Its  Aiadlrii  popvlstton. 

xniwajJ¥Cijoxx%  hllwst  nu  nraraa  uatm 

Thtt  prlaelpAl  ntaon  (or  eartala  ( Mntnta  ta  America  to  «mff«>  a 
cmnpalfn  in  an  iAort  lo  tOTMMa  U  •  oatnda  ot  tbt  eltlwna  apalnat 
Uie  P«4ana  lurMU  at  lavwUfatloo  la  J.  MfW  Boovcr.  tbo  Director 

Ctf  O'OMUX. 

Mr  Moow  la  ft  owMr  bmui  Ib  arMnun«Bt  Mrrtw.  Baeauae  of 
p(4toiM  iM  UMUi|ur»l*tf  whan  ha  lafaa  hU  fioht  to  rataa  police 
■tindarda  lo  wmm  tonraia,  uaMnipt  ova,  paitlaan  beltwtthitra  Have 
tean  unaWa  lo  mafea  Uia  Fadam  Bureau  of  lavaatifattoit  the 
ptUMotl  portMo  of  wta  hoalan  aal  wIrapuUara. 

Dlraalor  Boovar  aatarad  Iba  Dapw  maai  ol  Juatioa  la  \9\9  m  nna 
o(  tha  aaataiaala  lo  Um  Attomay  O  mar»l.  Ba  waa  made  Aaaittant 
Curaator  of  Iha  Buraau  af  Invaailfal  m  ta  IMl.  aad  baaame  Director 
Id  ItM.  Maaa  tlial  una  ha  haa  b  nil  up  a  aatioiml  law-enfuroe- 
nient  unit  that  U  tha  aavy  of  avar '  Ballon  la  the  world. 

At  tha  aaiT  oulaal  Mr  Boeipar  air  aaad  tha  naada  of  hirhly  quali- 
•I'd  i«ania,  Ba  taaw  thai  If  thi  undarworld  avtia  were  U  (m* 
oruahad,  man  irmlaad  la  erlmtaa)  ^prahenaloa  would  ba  needed 
^lr  tha  )oh.  Mart  foU-fttara  eo«k  not  qualify  Ra  made  a^lura* 
it «  (Dot  pollUaa)  raaommaadAtloD  a  aiaadard  qualiheation*  To- 
diiy  a  paraaat  o(  tha  acaala  af  Ihn  F.  B  X  hava  either  had  leir«l 
ttatalai  or  aia  aipart  aaaotmlaaii.  Many  hold  two  uaivarvity 
diipaaa  aad  aoma  Ihiaa  and  a  faw  (<  w  dactiaa. 

Bo  oaa  haa  a?«r  auaaaaafuUv  poln  ad  an  aeauaing  (Ingar  at  Dlrec- 
tc<r  Knovar'i  adminUtratlon  of  (he  %deral  Bvtreau  of  Inveatlaation 
Ma  haa  am  aiUy  raiaad  tha  quaUAc  rimmw  af  thcMM  wornint  |ii  0\t> 
lufaau.  but  ha  haa  aoadualad  it  in  an  aBoiant  and  eooatnural 
■lAAiMP.  Amont  h4a  tm  annual  laporia,  whiah  aM  pumt«  uhou- 
many,  wa  Ind  waard  aC  taanamia  i  whtah  raaultad  in  aavuifa  U\t 
liia  yadawU  Ctovarnmau^vhioli  ta  ha  iMpayar  Thia  (iraattpv  >\*« 
bian  iwriad  down  m  Iha  praaani  it  na,  whan  wa  And  hia  leeumuny 
beliiia  Um  NtHiaa  A|»pr«fnAtlona  C  antmiiiaa  thai  he  lurne*!  !*»<  h 
ihki  tha  radami  TMMUiy  1100,001)  baaauat  ha  did  nnt  n\\t\  »ii(»i>m 
tlia  *^|»fl«ynla  man  auliaianUy  Ift  nad  and  avtalihad  ui  ine*i  th«> 

ftit|mi|»ri«M 

cdMii  anda  Mdf  ¥>  iho  a  iwwaAT 

rsmrmniad  wMh  atwh  a  raaiird  m  thia,  t  am  at  a  \mt  ^*s  tindtr • 
■iMid  tha  hiMa  af  Iha  iuranu  ot  It  a  Mudovi  amt  t7nn«r«Mi  m  h^a 
I«r4alt|f  radulMm  iha  P  ■  I  bvidi  alary  rtoueat*  yaar  afief  yi»«r 
Tha  BudftI  raiUdad  iha  roquaai  It  it  jraar  It  alaahed  tha  rN\vie(«i 
fit  natt  yaar,  and  now  in  ihia  mm  mmy  ailuatum  it  han  fnlii^d  h> 
nwotnmand  iha  futl  aaMMml  naadad  It  (Hopoaea  to  aend  the  F  B  t 
Ihtu  the  neat  Aaral  yaar  with  ooti kldarahly  leaa  money  than  waa 
naadad  for  Iha  aurfanijanr. 

t  have  diaeuaaad  F.  I.  I.  Ilnnnaaa  wtlh  an  ollaial  of  the  Bvidffet 
luraau  and  ha  advtaad  hm  tbay  pr«  poaad  to  lal  naat  yaar  take  eara 
o(  liaaU.  Are  wa  totttaf  the  nai  war  tafea  aara  of  itMair*  No 
Ooanaaa  anptoprtataa  ovar  a  MUtea  doUara  for  parUcipation  U\  a 
aaval  buttdlnt  raoa  for  a  war  iha  la  not  la  Immadlale  proapect. 
Tat  wa  oannol.  for  Bayatanoua  raiaoaa.  get  approval  on  a  mere 
0100.000  to  ba  uaad  in  a  war  on  on  aa  la  whtoh  ahou  have  already 
baaa  Ored  aad  blood  haa  baan  ahod 

Martyra  aiMnf  tha  0«man  did  d<  «  lot  law  aaforoamant  tate  care 
of  itaatl  next  yaar.  Nalthar  did  tlia  fndlaaa  ax-oonviet  wte  ahot 
Ai»Bt  Banaay  whila  raaiattng  arraa  a  faw  daya  ago. 

OrtBM  doaa  not  wait.  Bvary  tt  aaoooda  tha  irtmy  trail  of  the 
underworld  braakka  tha  penee  and  t  appiaaaa  of  Amartean  hocnea  in 
ipraadlag  lla  aanual  loll  at  nanry  a  mlUlon  aad  a  half  major 
olmes.  auch  aa  murder,  manalai  ghtar,  robbary,  burglary,  aad 
agsravatad  aaaault. 

America  la  already  invaded.  SutivaralTa  elementa  italk  tha  land 
braaktDff  tato  KaMonal  Otiard  armc  tiea  and  araenids,  iteallng  bun 
drada  upon  hundiada  of  funa  and  t  looaanda  of  rounds  of  axnmunl 
ttaa.  all  to  ba  uaad  in  aa  atlampt  U  ovarthrow  law  and  order.  Th« 
O-aaa  hnva  baan  eoooantrattof  « rery  poaalble  effort  toward  ap- 
_  j^^  ooBvtotlaf  thoaa  w  so  hava  burglartsed  theaa  Ooy- 
It  buUdlafa.    fltall  wa  atop  thaae  agenta  In  thU  activity? 
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Ihalr  ^naria  aad  aurty  teugha  bacauaa 
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iympathatlc  with  tha  raeord 
Lavaailgatloa.  With  Ita  other 
thia  fuaottoa  of  gov> 
tha  undarworld  away  from  tha 
to  hava  laapraaaad  upon  it  tba 
lly  baeh  of  tha  O^aian  and 
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Laat  year  96  out  of  every  100  personfl  taken  tnte  court  aa  the 
result  of  P  B  I.  Icvestlgatioiis  were  convicted  La«t  year  the  total 
vnlue  of  property  reroverrd.  fines,  and  savings  to  the  OovernmeDt 
In  caaea  handled  by  the  F  B  1  amounted  to  »41,000,000.  Seven 
dollars  lavod  or  recovered  for  every  dollar  spent.  Show  me  any 
other  Oovtrnment  ogeiKy  operaung  ou  such  a  ba&la  today,  and  a| 
the  aamc  time  Uiruwlng  tin  arm  uf  protection  around  men.  woman, 
and  children 

But  there  art'  other  even  (fr^ater  accomplish  men  ta  than  thoee  of 
monetary  vaUir  The  G-nuii  dcfUiitrly  brolco  the  backbone  of  tha 
wave  uf  kidnttpiuti  that  «wopi  Uio  cuuiury,  lu  tha  O-men  the 
undt-rworld  ban  mot  it«  inatrh 

Another  i  umea«urable  prortt  ac<TMln»  to  the  Nation  la  tha 
enormoualy  itvai  rffert  the  r  n  I  ha«  had  upon  the  Uvea  of  tha 
youth.  Boy*  arc  h^ru  wtii»tU|)perH.  and  Juaily  ao  When  the  wava 
of  undorwurld  activity  iw<<|.t  the  Nnliun.  ihu  youth  playrd  tnutdlt. 
tince  the  0-mi»n  p»ierrrt  the  ptrnire  nil  (if  that  haa  changed  and 
now  every  boy  wantu  to  t>e  a  )iinlor  a-nmn  The  F  B,  I  haa 
proven  conclunively  to  uie  youth  that  rrin»e  doei  not  pay,  Wa 
muMt  not  Ul  thcae  youutt"t<M«  down  nuw  by  Untenlng  to  aoma 
tealouii  Jvidan  who  nt  Ixuil  wanlo  to  wr  the  Q-mvh  aiuickled  and 
then  releanted 

Crime  la  un-AinericMn  The  Nntion  must  vmlte  aa  one  for  tha 
auppreMioik  of  iawleM«nrM  and  for  the  preanrvntloa  of  hunaaV 
•fflcirnl  law-enfiUcouu<ut  *urni  loa 


The  Fedcrul  Hurt^uu  of  InvvHtitfiition 

KXTKNSIO.N'  OK  UKMAHK3 

Of 

HON,  HKUT  LORD 

ur  Ni' w  vi»HK 

I.N  Till.  U«M  ,sK  OK  ltKI'Hi::i|'NrATlVI':8 

frii^iii/  May  SO    l»U 


nitNliMM,    rKtip:KMI«>N    nf    WOMP.N  «   cn-hrt   ItltUKU    At'TtOff 

Mt  lOrU),  Mr  Hurnkct\  it  Ua^  iM^rh  400  yt»iU'i  aluoe  ilf 
Rttwwrtl  Cnkp  roinrd  the  nhrn.^r  "A  inwn's  hnu.in  U  hla  cttJilii,** 
Yrt  It  In  nfpfRtPtH.v  trfriu'd  lo  todfty, 

TtMt  the  homp  wn«  tho  coinnmioiie  of  Uip  Nttllon  wan  rr« 
allRpd  by  Uiohp  bmvp  and  dcvolpU  n\pn  who  framed  Uio 
Constitution  of  thr  UnltPd  StaU's,  In  the  fourth  nniend- 
mrni  to  that  document  they  provided  that  "the  right  of  the 
pwplp  to  be  spcurr  In  thrlr  ptTsons.  hounes.  papem,  and 
efTecta,  against  unrrasonablc  searches  and  selzurea,  itiall  not 
be  violated    •     •     *." 

They  had  witnessed  the  forceful  entry  and  the  search  ot 
homes  durtng  these  precedlna  days  and  vowed  In  their  Con- 
stitution to  vlgoroujiJy  oppose  it.  They  were  indignant  nt 
having  armed  men  force  their  way  into  their  homes  and 
make  ruthless  searches,  Unreasonable  search  and  seizure 
became  an  Issue,  and  the  people  revolted  against  It. 

Today,  150  years  after  the  drafting  of  that  Constitution, 
we  find  another  and  more  vicious  wave  of  unreasonable 
search  and  selsure  and  likewise  another  revolt  against  It. 

I  refer  to  the  atrocious,  and  naturally  unredacnable, 
searches  made  by  gun- toting  burglars  in  the  United  States 
ht  the  rate  of  802  per  day,  I  further  refer  to  the  seizure* 
of  property  through  larceny  at  the  rate  of  2.137  offerisea  per 
day.  through  auto  thefta  at  the  rate  of  691  per  day,  and 
robbery  at  the  rate  of  164  per  day. 

Man  may  provide  a  home  for  his  wife  and  children,  but 
statistics  of  the  last  year  prove  that  even  there  they  are 
not  safe  from  aeizure.  During  the  last  calendar  year  1 
woman  or  child  was  attacked  every  62  minutes  by  some 
depraved  demon  from  the  hell -born  underu-orld. 

The  brave  law-enforcement  officers  of  America  are  our 
sentinels  against  this  new  wave  of  unreasonable  searches  and 
seiiure.  If  we  can  convince  greedy  politicians  to  keep  their 
hands  off  of  our  police,  we  will  we  some  headway  made  In 
law  and  order.  The  Nation  has  already  reallnd  the  Im- 
portance of  weeding  out  the  betrayers  from  among  this 
grwip.  and  law-abiding  citizens  are  evidencing  a  growing  de- 
termUiaUon  that  corruption  and  underworld  aUianoee  of 
pubUo  offlciaJa  shali  be  obliterated. 
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From  the  smallest  police  unit  to  the  national  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  there  Is  a  movemont  toward  coordination  of 
the  movements  against  crime,  all  looking  toward  the  day  the 
octopus,  the  gorilla,  and  the  Jackal  of  the  underworld  will  be 
corralled  and  banished  to  an  Alcatraa  from  which  they  shall 
never  return  to  molest  our  citiaens.  At  the  spearhead  of  this 
unlDcatlon  we  find  the  Q-men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
InvestigaUon,  which  at  the  moment  U  sarlously  crippled  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Woman  la  easentlally  the  fuU-tlme  luardlan  of  the  home. 
It  U  largely  her  reaponalblUty,  Conaequently  she  U  greatly 
concerned  about  foroet  which  might  invade  her  home,  and  she 
la  concerned  about  sufficient  protection  for  her  home,  and  for 
the  safety  of  thoee  Ood  haa  entruated  to  her  c*r«.  Such 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  woman  haa  attached  that  great  degree 
ol  lacredneu  aasoolated  with  motherhood. 

Already  pledged  to  the  support  of  honeit  and  fearless  law 
enforoement.  the  General  FederaUon  ol  Women's  Clubs,  meet- 
ing in  triennial  MUlon  in  Kanaaa  City  this  week,  haa  become 
•0  concerned  about  the  drutic  50-peroent  reduction  in  the 
number  ol  O-men  on  duty  in  the  Nation  that  they  have 
adopted  an  emergency  resolution  urging  Oongreu  to  action 
and  for  appropriation  of  suffloient  fundi. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  desire  to  Include  the  following 
reeolution  which  the  Oenwml  Federation  ol  Women's  Clubs 
adopted  a  lew  days  ago: 
aMaaeBNov  aaaoi.imoM  i»o,  e-*wa  hmmal  vwuv  ot  iNveeneATioii 

wnaraas  Iba  f^Mlaral  Buraau  at  tavaaltfatlon  baa  through  oro- 
iraaaive  aavalopn^ani  of  aetantiAa  law  aiifoioamaAi,  oonlribuiea  W 
Vha  Bafaty  rim!  waKara  ol  our  paoelai  mi  w..  ^  »- 

Wharaaa  the  rmaral  luraau  of  inyaatlgallon  la  now  obimaH  te 
maat  a  (tanpll  i>r  1171.000.  (tVM  le  iaereMad  «ainan<ta  for  «Mrlma 
luviNitlMaliim    Tltarafore  ba  U  .  .^       .  «.  ^   . 

HHi3v4,  That  tha  ttanaral  l»w»artWo«  ol  Wwnan'i  C  uba  in  po«. 
vantiim  »aaamWa«»,  May  »»••.  urea  thai  w»imraaalo»al  a*jnH»i»ria. 
uoni  ba  mada  »vil««lahi  tti  marhtam  tha  liraaani  itantlartla  ol 
amplan«y  and  (wraunnal  Ut  the  radaral  Buraau  ol  tnvaatlgatlim, 

rraaaatad  by—  ^  ^ 

Mae.  WtutAM  B  BwveMU 
Cfteirman,  Otvittan  o/  Coriwflon. 

Indoraad  by*-*  _       « 

lira.  Wni.tAM  Dieit  iroaaoao, 
OKatman.  PafartmanI  9f  t«fUle(«on. 
Approvad  by  aiaoutlva  oonunittaa. 


vessels  in  transporting  troops  and  supplies  for  the  Gov- 
emment,  and  so  forth. 


In  Aid  of  National  Dtfensc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

e» 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIPORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday ,  Jlfay  20.  193i 

KKoouaAoaoBfT  roB  ooASTwiss  aHimive 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  discuss  with  the 
Members  of  the  Houae  a  bill— H.  R  10678— heretofore  intro- 
duced by  me,  which  authorlaea  financial  aid  for  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  intercoastal  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
This  measure,  in  its  purpose,  is  not  in  aid  of  the  Pacific  coast 
situation  alone,  but  is  a  national  proposition  Involving,  as  it 
does,  important  phases  of  the  protection  of  our  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts  in  the  event  of  international  trouble.  The 
bill  Is  entirely  permissive  in  character  and  turns  upon  the 
need  of  the  American  Navy.  It  vests  in  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Maritime  Commission  the 
power  to  fix  the  number  of  vessels,  their  type,  siie,  speed, 
and  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  provided. 

The  Wll  further  provides  that  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Commlsaion  shall,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  an  undesirable  exeeas  of  tonnage  in  such 
commerce,  take  into  coniideration.  first,  the  national-de- 
fense program  and  reaulrements  of  the  Navy  Department; 
second,  the  economic  desirability  and  necessity  for  the  trans- 
porUUon  services  to  be  performed  by  auch  vessel  or  vessels; 
thlid.  the  use  which  the  Government  may  make  of  such 


HATIOMiU.-l 

This  is  strictly  a  national  naval  defense  measure  based  on 
the  following  communication  addressed  to  me  by  Admiral 
R.  B.  IngersoU.  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division,  United 
States  Navy: 

Conftrmlng  tha  taatimony  which  X  gave  bafora  tha  House  com- 
mlttaa  on  Pabruary  4  and  my  further  talaphona  conToraatlon  wtth 
you  thia  morning,  tha  nunabar  of  faat  paaaangar  ahlpa  wa  abouM 
Ilka  to  tiaa  on  vary  ahort  nottoa  In  tha  event  of  an  amarganey  la 
about  le,  auch  veaaala  to  ba  amployad  aa  hoapltal  ahlpa.  traaa- 
poru.  ate.,  with  lltUa  or  no  eonvaralon.  ^,    ^ 

If  such  vaaaala  ware  amployad  In  foratgn  trade  lo  tba  Ortent, 
Auatralia.  South  Amarloa.  or  In  the  AUanUe.  the  indloatlOBB  are 
that  only  40  paroant  of  tha  vaaaala  would  ba  avaUabie  oa  Mt 
nouoa  at  Paclfto  ooaat  porU.  Ttiarafora.  \n  order  to  have  about 
Ifl  raaaali  avaUabla  at  Paclflo  ooaat  porta,  thara  ahould  ba  a  mUU- 
mum  or  about  40  veaaaU  of  thU  olaaa  In  our  marehaal  marine.  I 
refarrad  to  thU  faatura  whan  I  autad  balora  tha  eommlttea  thas 
It  would  ba  prudaal  poUoy  to  buUd  about  M  maaela  ot  this  eUaa. 

After  careful  and  mature  oonHderatloD,  the  Oowmitt— 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flahtriea  inohided  a  proviaton 
Mmilar  but  much  broader  in  eeope  leoUoa  M  in  R.  It  IWlft, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  \9U,  to  further 
promote  the  merchant  martne  policy  thervin  deoland,  and 
for  other  purpoaea.  When  this  blU  waa  under  ooniideratlon 
by  the  House  reeently.  eeoUon  10  was  iUriokia  from  the  bill, 
due  largely.  I  believe,  to  an  eJevenlh-hour  barrage  whioh 
wai  laid  down  againat  U  by  lelAih  ieoiioaal  groupi  eontiil- 
ing  ol  railroad  and  other  iniereitj  in  the  MiiiiMtppI  VjU- 
ley.  ■eeilon  SO  ol  the  martume  biU  cUd  aol  require  Iht 
approval  ot  \Jti9  Fnnadeni  and  the  Beoreiary  of  iht  Navy,  and 
It  did  not  ooniain  the  oUuir  UmiUUoni  provided  f or  m  Iha 
bill  which  J  have  inlroduoed.  ^  ......  ^   .^  ., 

It  haa  been  lUied  thai  thia  bill,  whtoh  U  Umitod  alrloUy 
to  nauonal  dtftnie,  will  meet  with  oppoiiUon  frem  the  lania 
•elAah  aecUonal  intereeU  which  were  ratpoaaiUf  tor  ihi 

eUmtnaUon  ot  lection  10.  

jM^aiten  eoiti'iitfum 

Mr.  Speaker,  Japan  haa  praoUoaUy  captured  all  of  the  pae- 
lengtr  and  Irelght  traffic  between  the  FaoiAo  ooaat  aad  that 
country.  Japan's  ships  have  been  buUt  ai  naval  auHUariti 
under  the  plans  of  Japaneae  naval  authortUea.  Aa  a  rosulU 
she  haa  eliminated  practically  all  of  our  fast  merchaat  vea- 
iela  from  the  Pacific  trade.  Misled  seoUonal  iataresU  of  the 
Mlaslssippl  Valley  who  have  for  years  been  laboring  under 
what  seems  to  be  an  obseaelon  with  reference  to  our  inter- 
eoaatal  trade  have  succeeded  in  driving  fast  Amerioan-flaf 
ships  out  of  the  Intercoastal  trade,  leaving  in  that  trade  a 
class  of  ships  that  could  not  accompany  our  Naval  Fleet 
across  Chesapeake  or  San  Francisco  Bay.  let  alone  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  any  other  ocean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oppoeltlon  of  the  Interests  referred  to. 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  have 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  fast  16-  or  20-knot  Grace  line 
ships,  coiislstlng  of  the  Santa  Paula,  Santa  Elena,  S€nta 
Rosa,  AntiQua,  ChirUjui.  and  the  Tolomonca,  and  the  Pan- 
ama Pacific  Une  18-knot  ahlpa.  including  the  Califcntla, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  from  the  intercoastal  trade. 
The  Panama  Pacific  ships,  the  last  to  leave  the  intercoastal 
service,  are  today  lying  at  anchor  deteriorating  in  NCw  York 
harbor.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of 
these  vessels  which  could  be  used  as  excellent  auxiliaries  for 
the  Navy  from  Intercoastal  traffic  have  predicated  their  fight 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  cargoes  carried  on  theee  ships 
would  be  added  to  the  business  of  the  railroads.  No  greater 
mistake  could  be  made.  It  simply  transfers  the  cargo  from 
the  fast  fieet  to  the  slow-moving  freight  ships  of  a  type  and 
class  which  I  have  already  sUted  would  be  of  ahsolutely  no 
service  to  the  Government  as  auxiliary  naval  ships.  It 
ahould  be  remembered  that  the  Middle  West  interests  who 
deny  a  limited  subsidy  to  a  limited  number  of  fast  ahlps  of 
the  type  recommended  by  Admiral  IngersoU.  have  succeeded 
in  raiding  the  United  States  Treasury  for  a  subsidy  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  barges  on  the  Mississippi  and  Miseourt 
Rivers. 
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When  the  tmendmenU  to  th<f 
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Merchant  Martnt  Act  were 


before  the  Houw  It  appaartd  ttat  certain  representattves  of 
tht  raUroads  wcrt  In  oppodUoi  to  thi«  legitlation.  I  think 
the  portion  of  the  railroad  iro  up  wa«  thoroughly  miitakcn 
ao4  unjuftUtod.  A«  Z  hava  ial<  i  belort,  the  freight  In  ques- 
tion will  go  by  water  in  any  eve  it.  and  the  railroads  will  not 
get  it.  X  repeat,  it  will  not  mi  terlally  affect  their  earnings. 
and  I  reirtt  that  they  have  njected  themselves  Into  the 
p^ture.  I 

I  have  no  quarrel  wtth  the  riUroads.  Rail  transportation 
1«  vital  to  the  economic  life  of  jhls  country.  I  have  demon- 
strated thle  la  the  paet  and  an  fully  aware  of  their  current 
financial  troubiee  and  will  not  h  leltate  In  giving  them  reason- 
able and  Metlflable  relief .  On  the  other  hand.  Congress,  in 
granUng  to  the  rallroadi  the  kelp  and  aaslstance  to  which 
they  are  eatlUed.  should  not  tolerate  their  unjust  and  un- 
warranted laterferenoe  with  leklalatlon  vesting  authority  in 
the  Preeldent.  the  Secretary  off  the  Navy,  and  the  Maritime 


It  to  determine  the  number 
and  the  amount  of  aid 
trade  in  the  interest  of 


OommlMlon.  givlnt  them  the 
of  veeeele  to  be  aided,  slae 
to  be  provided  for  In  the  ini 
national  defenee. 

We  of  Calif  omla.  Ur 
certain  parts  of  the  Middle 
wise  unfair  and  without  } 
how  this  leglsleuon.  If  paieed. 
the  eeoBomie  sttuatiOD  in  the 
aippl  Valley. 

During  the  more  than  IS  yea^  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlve  \  I  have  represented  a  strictly 
urban  population,  ectlreiy  eonflned  within  the  city  limits  of 
San  Francisco.  During  this  en  ire  time  I  have,  as  the  Rscoao 
will  dww.  eooaistently  suppoitc  d  all  farm  legislation,  because 
I  have  recognized  the  national  stgnifteance  and  importance 
of  this  legldatlon.    My  vote 


feel  that  the  opposition  of 

to  this  legislation  was  like- 

ktlfln.    I  am  unable  to  see 

have  the  slightest  effect  on 

Iddle  West  or  in  the  Missis- 


of  any  Member  of  Congress 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley, 
stty  for  an  adequate  Navy  i 
national  naval  daf cnee.    As 
in  eoonactloa  wtth  section  30 
wae  under  coneideratton. 


compare  favoraUy  with  that 
resenting  the  farm  areas  of 
1 1  also  recognize  the  neces- 
naval  auxiliaries  to  provide 
CuLxnr  pointed  out 
the  maritime  bill,  when  It 
ng  will  be  taken  from  the 
Treasury  by  the  passage  of  iWl^atian  as  provided  in  this 
measure.  Hie  removal  of  thee »  vessels  from  our  intevcoastal 
traffic  stops  the  payment  of  Pai  ama  Canal  tolls  amounting  to 
gM.000  for  each  round  trlp^  I  sincerely  hope  the  day  will 
never  oome  when  it  will  be  toe  late  for  this  misled  sectional 
group  to  regret  their  error  in  t  ras  denying  to  the  west  coast 
of  the  united  States  the  adequ  Ue  national  def  rase  to  which 
It  Is  entitled. 

The  fanner  and  fruit  grower  of  California,  as  well  as  all 
the  residents  (rf  the  west  coist,  feel  that  they  are  Justly 
entitled  to  this  legislation.  1  im  patriotic  residents  of  the 
west  coast,  from  Mejdco  to  the  Canadian  Mite,  are  all  for  it. 
In  the  hearings  before  the  Mirchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  on  this  bill,  repr  isentatlves  of  the  American 
Legion,  who  are  vitally  eonoen  led  with  ];Hx>Uems  of  national 
defense,  pietured  In  clear  laiguage  the  plight  which  the 
American  Navy  would  be  In  hi  t  le  event  of  damage  or  dlestruc- 
tkm  to  the  Panama  Canal.  [  trust  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  in  doubt  on  this  question  will  read  these  hear- 
ings and  make  themarives  ful  y  acquainted  with  the  issues 
Involved.  Ite  measure  reeeivi  d  a  unanimous  report  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Ooounlttee.  i  JoA  a  reading  of  the  report,  I 
am  sure,  will  clear  up  any  dou  }t8  any  Monber  may  have  as 
to  the  adtteablltty  of  this  legis:  &tion. 

May  I  My  In  ooncluakm  tha ,  this  bUl  is  not  a  selfish  bill. 
or  a  bCD  for  the  benefit  of  a  loc  illty.    It  is.  in  fact,  legislation 


which  wifl  make  for  a  bettei 
that  ground,  and  that  ground 
the  House  to  support  this  bU 
tar  coosMteratnn. 


and  stronger  America.    On 

alone,  I  ask  the  Members  of 

when  it  comes  before  them 


Flood  Control  in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MrCORMACK 

OK  MA.ssAfHrsKrra 
IN  THE  HOrSK  OF  RKrRK.SKNTATIVES 
,  Friday.  May  20,  1938 


EDirORXAL  FROM  THI  BOSTON  GLOBE  OP  liCAT  18.  lOM 


Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  R»cord,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Globe  of  May  18. 

rLOOO    CONTIOL.    LATKBT    PHAIK 

The  8t«tu»  at  the  flood-control  compacta,  originated  by  the  New 
EngUnd  Stot<*«.  1«  not  rfaMurlng  Once  more  the  original  dispute 
about  control  of  pot*ntlRl  power  devrlopmenu  hae  desdlocked 
thpir  viewpoint  with  that  of  tho  Pi'dcrul  Oovernment  Originally, 
under  the  law  of  1936.  the  Federal  Oovernment  waa  to  pay  7S 
percent  of  the  costs,  now  the  United  States  offers  70  percent  of  the 
land  damage  ccsis.  but  agreement  on  power  control  remains 
afar  off 

It  la  highly  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  floods  wreak  enw- 
mous  damage  to  properties  In  Vermont  Maasachusetta,  New  Hiunp< 
shire,  and  Connectlcur  Tlie  outstanding  need  Is  to  curb  them, 
and  the  sooner  the  Job  Is  undertaken  the  better  Wrangles  about 
jwwer  control  may  suit  particulsu-Uts.  but  what  New  ESngland  wants 
Is  flood  control ,  with  a  minimum  of  further  talk. 


The  Economic  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20),  1938 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.   JAMES   E.   MURRAY   AT  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF,    APRIL    13,    1938 


Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray]  at  the 
Shrine  Auditorium,  Las  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  April  13,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Throughout  the  world  today.  It  may  truly  be  said,  people  are 
worried  about  the  future,  and  are  searching  for  some  measure  of 
security  Underneath  the  shattering  and  nerve-racking  events 
In  our  highly  mdustrlallzed  llie  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
have  been  making  a  gallant  struggle  to  readjust  themselves  and 
escape  the  threatened  destitution  and  misery  with  which  they 
have  been  confronted.  In  many  countries  pec^le  have  given  up 
every  vestige  of  political,  religious,  and  individual  freedom.  In  the 
hope  that  an  all-powerful  government  might  furnish  such  secui-lty. 

I  hope  and  firmly  believe  that  in  this  country  we  shall  never 
have  to  pay  ao  high  a  price  for  secxu-lty.  With  faith  and  Intelli- 
gence, and  a  reasonable  degree  of  cooperation  amongst  our  people 
I  believe  we  can  accomplish  all  our  aspirations  under  our  present 
democratic  forms,  and  yet  It  Is  a  dlfBcult  problem  due  to  the 
Inherent  perversities  of  the  human  heart  and  mind. 

This  problem  of  unemployment  stands  out  as  the  moat  impor- 
tant problem  our  country  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  solve.  Upon 
the  rational  consideration  and  solution  of  this  perplexing  question 
depends  the  future  transqullllty  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Dangers  tc.  peace  do  not  all  aprlng  from  the  aggreaalon  of 
foreign  armies,  nor  arc  they  confined  to  domestic  Insurrections  A 
new  peril  has  arisen  to  plague  and  disturb  Industry,  bom  of  the 
very  prosperity  which  It  creates  Unemployment  Is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  Inequitable  distribution  of  profits  under  our  Industrial 
system.  The  division  of  the  products  of  the  earth  among  the 
producers  and  workers  who  create  them  has  universally  provoked 
conflicts  more  bitter  and  more  dangerous  than  any  that  ever 
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over  the  dlvlalon  of  the  Mrth's  surfto*  amonf  the  aggrtMlvt  and 
warlike  nations  which  inhabit  It. 

The  solution  of  these  troubles  la  not  to  b«  found  in  ■upemavlei 
or  great  armlM,  but  Is  to  b«  found  In  bringing  employment,  con- 
tentmtnt,  and  security  to  the  oonfUMd  and  dlMOuragtd  cltlitns  of 
the  country.  The  great  threat  to  the  protptrlty  and  happlneti 
of  America  today  rtsta  In  the  battalions  of  un«mploy«d  in  the 
■treeta  of  erery  city,  town,  and  hamlet  of  tht  Nation.  It  rests  In 
the  mllllona  of  men.  women,  and  children  living  in  oonitftnt  dread 
of  povtrty.  llUUad.  Ul-f«d.  and  Ul-houied.  No  powerful  oomblnft- 
tlon  of  warlike  n»tloni  oould  thrtattn  Amtrloa  haU  lo  Mrtouily 
M  thMi  condition!  which  art  of  our  own  making. 

Unemployment  and  dMtltution  always  rMUlU  from  Nation-wlda 
•oonomlo  oauiM  and  abUM*.  Tha  oloaing  down  of  mlnaa  in  tha 
West  or  taxtilt  mUU  in  tha  Baat  la  tha  rMUlt  of  aoma  fallura  to 
obey  trua  prlnolplaa  of  aoooomloa.  Whanavar  w«  look  Into  un- 
balanced aoonomio  oondlUona  in  Induatry  or  agrloultura.  wa  always 
find  soma  failure  to  adhera  to  sound  prlnolplaa  and  honaat  conduct 
in  the  administration  of  our  Amarloan  aconomy.  It  la  tha  raault 
Of  tha  graad  and  avarloa  of  a  few  and  tha  faUura  of  oooparatlon 
among  thoaa  reaponsibla  for  tha  amooth  and  suooaaaful  oparatlon 
of  our  aconomlo  syatam. 

Thus,  tha  eoUapaa  of  1998  waa  dua  to  a  whole  train  of  Tlolationa 
of  aconomlo  rulaa,  which  Industry  and  finanoa  in  a  mad  and  graady 
rush  for  proflU  had  faUed  to  adhara  to.  It  U  not  naoaaaary  to 
deUU  tha  causes  of  that  depraaaion.  which  foUowad  tha  WaU  Btraat 
crash  of  1B29.  No  one  will  now  dara  dany  that  tha  evils  which 
infestad  our  industrial  Ufa  in  that  period  oonatltutad  tha  dav 
and  obvious  causa  of  its  downfall,  bringing  in  Ita  train  wldasprcad 
imemployment,  destitution,  and  bankruptcy. 

Our  Gtovamment,  under  Prasident  Roosevelt,  has  been  saeklng 
to  correct  these  evils  and  bring  about  cerUin  ftindamental  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms.  When  tha  Prasident  took  over  tha  rains 
of  government  in  1933  the  Nation  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
and  collapse.  Fifteen  million  Jobless  Americans  challenged  his 
Imagination,  his  wisdom,  and  his  conscience.  They  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  soulleas  and  profit-greedy  financial  boom  permitted  to 
run  riot  by  three  reactionary  administrations  unresponsive  to  the 
American  people.  Our  banking  system  had  broken  down  com- 
pletely, and  businees  and  Indvutry  was  in  a  state  of  utter  be- 
wUderment  and  chaos.  Immediately  following  the  Inaxigtiration 
of  President  Roosevelt  a  program  of  economic  and  social  reform 
was  started. 

He  remedied  the  evils  in  our  banking  system  and  today  it  is 
recognized  as  the  soundest  and  safest  In  all  the  world.  Bank 
failures  are  taking  place  no  longer.  He  gave  the  people  a  deposit- 
insurance  system  so  that  now  the  savings  of  workers  In  the  banks 
of  the  coimtry  are  secure.  In  case  of  a  bank  falliire  depoeitarB  are 
repaid  without  delay. 

He  regiilated  the  stock  exchanges  of  the  country  and  blocked 
the  periodical  looting  of  the  Nation  of  billions  of  dollars  through 
dishonest  and  fraudulent  manipulations  and  practices.  But  the 
recent  Whitney  case  Indicates  that  regulation  Is  not  yet  complete. 

He  exposed  and  remedied  the  evils  In  the  utility  holding-com- 
pany field.  As  a  result  we  have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of 
electric  power  to  the  Nation  and  have  greaUy  widened  Its  distri- 
bution and  use. 

In  a  marked  degree  he  has  rehabilitated  agriculture,  the  victim 
of  the  reactionary  policies  and  practices  of  those  In  control  of  our 
Government  for  the  past  50  years,  and  throu^  which  the  purchas- 
ing powers  of  the  fanners  of  the  country  had  been  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

He  saved  millions  of  Americans  from  the  loss  of  their  homes  and 
their  farms  through  mortgage  foreclosures,  and  has  fximlshed  the 
Nation  with  a  social -security  program  which  now  renders  financial 
assUtance  to  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  dependent  children.  We  now 
have  old-age  benefits  and  unemployment  Insurance.  This  will  be 
expanded,  perfected,  and  Improved.  It  will  be  an  Integral  part  of 
our  Federal  economic  sec\irlty  program  and  WHl  .offset  In  a  great 
degree  a  major  weakness  of  o\ir  American  economic  system. 

Under  the  Roosevelt  administration  we  have  placed  labor  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Industry  and  throxigh  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  have  declared  by  law  the  Inherent  right  of  workers  to 
organise  and  bargain  collectively  for  decant  wagea  and  working 
conditions  throiigh  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  free  from 
any  control  or  coercion.  This  measiira  honestly  administered  will 
eventually  result  In  removing  all  strife  from  the  field  of  Industry. 

The  Roosevelt  admlnlstraUon  haa  given  tha  country  numeroxia 
other  reforms  and  Improvamants  which  I  will  not  take  tha  time 
to  mention.  By  a  system  of  public  works  ws  have  stimulated 
activity  in  tha  great  basic  industrlea  of  tha  Nation  and  restored 
employment  in  private  enterprise  Immeasurably.  By  a  national 
work-relief  program  wa  have  put  millions  of  starving  Americans 
to  work,  restoring  In  a  tremendous  degree  tha  pxirchaslng  power 
of  the  people,  and  saving  the  btialneasmen  of  tha  country  from 
bankruptcy.  No  honest  critic  can  deny  that  every  step  taken  by 
the  administration  under  the  leadership  of  Prasident  Roosevelt  has 
been  in  the  genuine  interest  and  welfare  of  tha  Nation  and  tha 
the  people. 

Each  year  following  1933.  until  recently,  showed  steady  business 
Improvement,  gradual  reduction  of  imemployment,  and  mitigation 
of  the  widespread  destitution  and  mlaery  which  had  blanketed  the 
country.  Economic  reform  and  social  progress  was  being  achieved 
to  a  real  degree.  Reemployment  waa  steadily  taking  place.  In 
1986  a  rapid  upturn  in  Industry  commenced,  followed  in  the  spring 


of  1937  by  what  threatened  to  be  a  real  boom.  Buslnaas  expanded 
and  securities  on  the  exchanges  mounted  cnormouslv  in  value.  All 
the  conditions  necessary  for  complete  and  sustained  recovery  ware 
at  hand.  In  fact,  tha  fear  of  too  rapid  a  recovery  caused  monetary 
and  other  measures  to  be  employed  to  slow  It  down  and  thus  avoid 
a  runaway  boom.  Our  country,  tha  moat  productive  In  all  tha 
world,  had  food  and  raw  materials  in  tha  greatest  abundance. 
Proaparlty  waa  returning  on  avarv  hand.  All  that  was  required  to 
foster  It  was  honest  and  unselfish  cooperation  among  tha  varloui 
groups  making  up  our  Amarloan  system.  Tha  gloomy  theory  of 
the  famous  economist  Ualthua,  that  tha  tendency  of  population 
was  to  grow  mora  rapldlv  than  tha  supply  of  food,  and  that  thort- 
fore  war.  pastUanee,  famine,  and  vice,  as  oheoks  to  population,  ware 
inevitable  conditions  of  economic  life,  has  bean  refuted  and  ai- 

Koded  by  tha  axparlenoea  of  this  oountrr.  It  haa  bean  astab« 
ihed  beyond  all  doubt  that  tha  food  supply  of  tha  earth  la  not  » 
limited  quantity  but  Is  capable  of  maasurelass  Incraaas  that  tha 
earth  is  not  an  unnatural  mother,  producing  eraaturaa  beyond  htr 
capacity  to  support,  but  a  generous  ons,  ready  to  yield  abundant 
sviatananca  to  every  human  being  extganderad  upon  her  boaom. 
If  man  will  but  approach  that  fountain  of  sustananoa  tn  paaoa 
and  industrial  cooperation. 

If  there  be  any  limit  on  tha  power  of  tha  aoil  to  aupport  human 
beings,  it  Is  imposed  by  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  men  and  not 
by  the  parsimony  of  Nature.  To  support  a  population,  however 
large,  growing  in  proaparlty  aa  It  growa  in  numbara,  It  la  only 
necessary  that  all  men  shall  be  allowed  to  approach  tha  earth 
in  peace,  and  to  exerdae  all  their  facultlaa  in  its  cultivation,  with- 
out wasting  any  of  their  energy  In  mutual  conflict.  It  la  dear, 
therefore,  that  no  natural  impediment  existed  to  Interfere  with 
returning  prosperity  in  the  country  and  only  by  the  folly  ot 
man  could  It  be  prevented. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  oat.  In  1936  and  early  19ST,  buatneaa 
conditions  and  reemployment  were  rapidly  advancing.  All  that 
waa  necessary  for  continued  recovery  was  honest  and  nnawlftsh 
cooperation.  But,  vinfortunately,  there  was  a  lack  of  that  necea- 
sary  spirit  of  cooperation.  Industry  In  its  Interminable  quest  for 
profits  made  unreasonable  advances  In  prloea,  and  otherwlae  failed 
to  obeerve  sound  economic  principles.  This  Is  exactly  what  caused 
the  recession  In  the  recovery  we  were  experiencing.  It  follows  the 
classic  analysis  of  the  1929  depression  made  by  the  Brookings 
Institution  !n  Washington  which  said:  "Inadeq\iate  buying  power 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  appears  to  be  fundamenteUy  re- 
sponsible for  the  persistent  failure  to  call  forth  their  productive 
powers." 

Testimony  produced  before  a  Senate  committee,  now  sitting 
In  Washington,  fairly  establishes  this  eonduslon.  Ths  monopoly 
fixation  of  prices  is  shown  by  undiq)Uted  facta  to  be  a  major 
cause  In  the  present  recession,  as  well  as  In  the  1929  depreeslon. 
While  the  Oovernment  was  seeking  to  create  purchasing  power 
and  stimulate  Industrial  activity,  the  leading  Indxistrlal  and  busl- 
ness  enterprises  of  the  country  moved  In  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Government  spending  and  enrich  their  own  treasiirtos.  All 
the  leading  indtistrles  began  to  raise  prices  shortly  after  the 
public-works  program  began.  Wild  excitement  and  speculation 
on  the  stock  exchanges  soon  followed  and  the  new  boom  began 
to  develop. 

This  urge  to  raise  prices  Is  nothing  new.  It  may  be  well  to 
recall  the  shrewd  remark  of  Adam  Smith  some  160  years  ago 
when  he  wrote.  "People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  together, 
even  for  merriment  and  diversion,  but  the  conversation  tmaa  tn  a 
conspiracy  against  the  public,  or  In  some  contrivance  to  ralae 
prices."  A  statement  Issued  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Natfamal  Oitf 
Bank  shows  that  the  corporations  of  the  country  during  1986  and 
1937  rapidly  Increased  earnings  and  dividends.  This  Is  now  oocrob- 
orated  by  recent  Income-tax  returns  showing  the  enormous  profits 
of  corporations  In  1937.  Records  of  theee  earnings  have  been 
published  establishing  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  American 
industrial  corporations  made  enormous  profits  In  1086  and  in  1937. 
and  finished  in  1937  with  the  highest  earnings  since  1928  and  some 
greatly  In  excess  thereof.  Scores  at  corporations  broke  all  pravkMia 
records  for  earnings.  The  AprU  4.  1938.  Issue  of  Bsrrons.  the  na- 
tional financial  weekly  of  Wall  Street,  shows  that  180  listed  eor- 
porations  had  profits  m  1937  which  were  ahead  of  all  the  pravlooa 
high  records  of  1929.  The  metals  had  a  record  year  In  aamlBga 
as  did  steel,  oil,  aluminum,  machinery,  chain Icala.  and  the  auto- 
mobile Indxistry.  In  fact,  all  the  heavy  Induatrtaa  show  high 
records  for  earnings  for  1937.  While  ths  Oovernment  was  engaged 
in  priming  the  pump  with  a  national  pubUc-works  and  work-rulaf 
program,  involving  the  expenditure  of  bilHona  of  doUara.  thay  ware 
all  engaged  in  skimming  the  cream  off  tha  Oovemmant  spandlng. 

About  the  middle  of  1936  they  began  thla  move  to  run  up  their 
prices  as  the  Federal  Oovemmant  poured  millions  IntO'puhllc  works 
and  m  1937  they  Jacked  up  their  prloaa  to  inordinate  halghu.  A 
terrific  race  followed  to  fill  consumer  inventories  engendered  by 
fear  of  a  continued  rise  in  prices.  At  first.  Industry  could  not 
execute  its  orders,  but  as  inventorlaa  filled  tip,  business  slacked 
off  and  unemployment  began.  By  tha  booating  of  unit  prloaa,  tha 
sum  of  the  prices  of  masa-producUon  goods  beoams  greater  than 
the  total  monetary  purchasing  jwwer  available  in  the  pockets  of 
the  consiimers.  The  result  was  that  whan  theae  pfloea  were  so 
boosted  and  maintained,  and  the  monetary  Income,  or  purchasing 
power,  of  the  consimxers  was  not  Increased,  there  was  not  enough 
ptirchaslng  power  In  the  country  to  buy  the  output  ot  *-~— *—• « 
Indvistry,  aad  agriculture  at  the  prloaa  charged. 
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"Senator  MoasAT  Just  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  preeent 
administration 

"Mr    ALi>KicH    That   l.s   correct 

"Senator  Mctikay  And  since  the  enactment  of  that  act  that  situ- 
ation has  been  cleared  up  and  we  do  not  have  bank  failures  any 
more. 

"Mr  Au>KiCH  Well.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  brought  about 
by  the  provtslons  of  the  Guaranteed  Deposlte  Insurance  Act.  I 
would  be  Inclined  to  think  that  the  situation  has  been  such  that 
Industry  and  business  has  advanced  and  conditions  have  not  arisen 
In  which  those  banks  would  be  liable  to  fall  I  do  not  say  that 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  has  not  been  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  confidence  of  the  public  In  those  banks.  I  personally 
do  not  happen  to  agree  with  the  economic  theory  of  that  act,  but  t 
would  not  want  to  say  either  that  it  prevented  banks  from  falling, 
because  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not;  I  doubt  It. 

"Senator  Mttulat.  But  It  has  been  given  general  credit  In  the 
country  for  that? 

"Mr    AuMUCH    That   Ls  correct. 

"Senator  Mt-aaAT    Not  only  by  deposits  but  by  bankers. 

"Mr.  AuaucR    That  Is  correct 

"Senator  Mitrray  All  of  those  evils  that  existed  in  Wall  Street 
prior  to  1928  were  under  the  control  of  the  stock  exchange  and 
under  the  control  of  the  banking  interest*  of  tbe  country,  and  they 
could  have  regulated  those  banks  and  exchanges  themselves  If  they 
had  seen  fit  to  do  so:  isn't  that  t»u«? 

"Mr  AuatKH  Yes,  I  should  think  that  was  true,  if  they  had  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  they  might  exist  Of  course,  some  of  them 
were  not  anticipated  by  anybody.  I  do  not  believe 

"Senator  Mukrat  They  made  no  effort  whatever  to  investigate 
and  regulate  the  evils  of  the  stock  exchange,  and  permitted  the 
country  to  drift? 

"Mr  Aldbtch.  Oh,  I  dont  think  that  is  true  I  thhik  the  stock 
exchange  made  great  efforts  to  regulate  the  practices  on  the  ex- 
change. I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  stock  exchange,  but  Just  from 
general  knowledge  I  should  say  that 

'*8enatcr  MiraaAT  Well,  as  a  result  of  the  way  the  stock  exchange 
was  operated,  it  was  possible  for  investors  of  this  country  to  have 
been  looted  out  of  billions  of  dollars  prla-  to  1929;  isn't  that  true? 

"Mr  AuiaicH.  Well,  I  wouldn't  think  that  was  so  I  think  that 
there  were  a  good  many  abuses  both  in  finance  and  on  the  stock 
exchange,  and  I  think  there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  tragic  failure 
of  Judgment  and  In  some  cases  personal  integrity,  but  I  wouldnt 
want  to  see  the  statement  made  as  broadly  as  that 

"Senator  MtTaxAT  And  of  course,  that  resulted  In  creating  a 
feeling  In  the  minds  of  the  public  generally  that  It  was  dangerous 
for  them  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Investment  business  in 
New  York? 

"Mr  Aldrich  Well  my  fpehng  about  that  is  that  it  Is  the  best 
thing  for  the  country  that  the  exchanges  and  markets  should  be 
•o  regulated  by  the  Oovernment.  I  am  not  against  Government 
regulation  But  the  public  should  have  full  confidence  in  dealing 
on  these  exchanges:  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  the  regu- 
lation should  go  BO  far  as  to  in  any  way  hamper  the  usefulness  of 
the  exchange. 

••Senator  MnaaAv  But  it  should  go  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
general  public  from  being  defrauded  by  the  manipulations  of  the 
stock  exchanges? 

"Mr.  AuMucH.  Senator.  I  do  not  think  there  la  any  reaponslbla 
peraon  who  doea  not  think  that. 

"Senator  Muaa^T.  Now.  the  big  banking  institutions  of  the 
country  contributed  to  those  conditions  Just  as  much  as  the  stock 
exchange  itself,  did  they  not?  They  were  all  engaged  In  the  wild 
gamble  that  was  going  on  at  that  time,  and  they  had  all  helped  in 
floating  and  passing  out  to  the  unstispecting  people  of  this  country 
securities  that  were  absolutely   unjiistlfled. 

"Mr.  AtaaicH.  Well,  there  again  I  wouldnt  put  it  quite  that  way. 
I  think  certain  Individual  bankers,  under  a  system  wlilch  cannot 
be  approved,  and  which  has  since  been  corrected,  did  things  which 
restated  In  securities  beliig  sold  through  their  aflUlates  which  were 
unaouzMi  and  which  created  a  very  serloua  and  unfortunate  situation. 
••••••• 

"Senator  MmuuT.  You  feel,  of  course,  also,  dont  you.  that 
inflammatory  statements  which  come  from  the  banking  and  busl- 
neas  fraternity   of  the   country    should    be   discontinued? 

"Mr  Au»icR  Why,  absolutely  The  thing  that  shoxild  happen 
now.  it  seems  to  me.  is  that  both  sides  should  assrime  that  the 
people  they  are  dealing  with  are  acting  In  good  faith. 

•*8enator  MuxaAT  But  there  has  not  been  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  business  to  discontinue  that  hostility 

"Mr.  AumicH.  Well,  Senator,  11  I  may  say  so.  I  dont  think  you 
can  ever  state  that  finance  or  big  business — or  refer  to  any  one  of 
those  things  and  make  a  blanket  statement  After  all,  govern- 
ment Is  a  congregation  of  Individuals  and  so  is  business,  and  If  we 
aU  of  us  act  with  sincerity  and  good  will  we  can  soon  differentiate 
the  people  that  have  not  got  it 

"Senator  Mtjrrat.  But  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  there  has  been 
a  constant  flow  of  propaganda  in  the  country  undertaken  to  dis- 
credit the  present  administration.  I  don't  know  where  It  comes 
from,  but  you  can  hardly  take  up  a  paper  In  the  country  but  what 
you  can  read  that  propaganda  almost  dally 

"Mr  ALDaicH.  Well,  there,  again.  I  think  that  la  one  of  the  thlnga, 
if  It  Is  propaganda  it  should  be  discontinued,  but  I  don't  think 
the  Government  should  accuse  business  of  spreading  prcwjaganda  or 
that  business  ahoxild  accuse  the  Government  of  spreading  propa- 
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ganda.  Actually  Z  think  the  whole  situation  would  be  better  off 
without  any  of  it. 

"Senator  Mttuat.  You  say  that  you  know  of  no  economic  con- 
ditions existing  In  the  countnr  today  that  work  against  the  poe- 
alblllty  of  a  retxun  of  prosperity  In  the  country? 

"Mr.  ALoaicB.  Z  have  already  stated  puhUcly.  Senatcv.  that  Z 
agree  with  the  statement  that  President  Roosevelt  made  a  short 
time  ago.  that — he  went  Into  some  detail  about  the  hanking  slt- 
uaUon.  differentiating  It  from  1929.  I  have  gtme  Into  It  In  detail 
and  the  answer  generally  Is  that  I  know  of  no  condition    •     •     •." 


It  seenM  clear  from  the  record  that  the  present  recession  can  be 
chargeable  directly  to  a  failure  of  industry  to  exercise  restraint 
in  Ita  greedy  quest  for  proflta.  That  la  the  simple  unvarnished 
truth. 

A  recession  thus  started  haa  cumulative  effecta.  Men  thrown  out 
of  work  buy  lees,  and  hence  cauae  trade  and  Industry  to  produce 
and  sell  still  lees,  and  this  In  ttim  throws  more  men  out  of  work, 
and  so  on.  The  undisputed  fact  Is  that  Industry  had  been  over- 
anxious for  profit  smd  simply  priced  Itself  out  of  biulnesa  and  the 
coxintry  Into  a  recession.  It  faUed  to  cooperate  in  the  national 
program  of  recovery  and  thereby  contributed  to  Ita  own  distreaa 
and  injury,  as  weU  as  bringing  renewed  miaaj  to  the  country  in 
the  way  of  Increased  unemployment. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  by  economists  that  lack 
of  purchasing  power  among  the  maaaea  of  the  people  Is  due  to 
excessive  prices  to  consumers  and  low  earnings  of  wortera  and 
producers.  Our  system  of  masa  productkm  can  only  be  maintained 
by  balancing  it  with  maaa  purehaslng  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  When  prices  of  commodities  get  out  of  balance  with  the 
earning  power  of  the  people,  we  have  depressions. 

An  independent  study  of  the  question  haa  been  made  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  of  Washington,  which  points  to  this  conclu- 
sion When  Dr.  Harold  G.  Molten,  president  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  was  asked  whether  he  agreed  with  President  Roosevelt's 
demand  that  industry  cut  prices,  without  cutting  wages,  he  said 
that  in  the  long  run  it  was  the  "royal  road  to  progress," 

And  so  we  find  that  as  a  result  of  the  folly  of  men.  and  not  by 
the  parsimony  of  Nature,  we  are  In  the  throes  of  another  serious 
unemployment  crisis.  Never  befOTe  in  our  national  history  have 
we  had  to  face  unemployment  conditions  of  such  duration  and 
magnitude  as  we  have  been  experiencing  since  1929.  The  misery 
and  the  destitution  of  unemployment,  once  the  concern  of  a  few, 
now  worries  the  Nation.  Concerns  that  were  once  relegated  to  a 
few  philanthropists  are  now  bedeviling  every  public  servant,  every 
taxpayer,  and  every  sober-minded  citizen  of  the  country. 

This  is  no  time  for  name  calling.  Bitter  attacks  on  either  side 
of  the  controversy  serve  no  purpose  and  settle  none  of  our  Eerloijs 
national  problems.  They  have  become  tireeome  and  irritating  to 
inteUlgent  citizens  who  have  regard  for  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation  confronting  the  country.  Oonfldence  In  the  Govern- 
ment In  Ctongress,  and  In  American  instltutiona  Is  not  ecouraged 
by  this  vulgar  competition  In  rough  phrases.  I  have  no  patience 
with  people  who  bitterly  assaU  President  Rooeevelt  and  attempt  to 
deceive  and  befuddle  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  truth  of  tha 
matter  Is  that  President  Roosevelt  and  his  program  of  economic 
reform  has  saved  our  capitalistic  syrtem  thus  far  and  In  saving 
capitalism  It  has  sa'ved  democracy. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  ita  future  safety  dependa  on  the  correct 
solution  of  these  problems.  There  Is  nothing  new  in  all  this  welter 
of  libel  and  slander  which  haa  been  directed  at  Prealdent  Rooee- 
velt, History  Is  simply  repeating  Itaelf.  Zn  every  crucial  stage  of 
our  history  we  have  had  aimllar  manlfestatlona.  Zn  Jefferson's 
time  he  was  attacked  by  bitter  opponents  and  fiery  partisan  publi- 
cations. His  character,  hla  integrity,  and  his  repuUUon  were 
sought  to  be  deatroyed.  In  that  early  period  Jefferson  was  charged 
with  being  a  hypoolte  in  public  life.  Criticisms  were  hurled  at 
him  from  all  sides  by  financial .  Idiotic,  and  yet  franUcaUy  ain- 
cere  partisan  political  opponents.  Similar  abuse  has  been  heaped 
on  other  Preeldenta  all  down  through  our  history.  Similar  abtiae 
has  been  heaped  on  every  poUtical  leader  who  haa  sought  to  en- 
force the  prtnclple  of  "equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privilege  to 
none  "  In  Jefferson's  caae  time  haa  erased  all  si  ch  xmklnd  allu- 
sions to  hla  character  and  recUtude— "Uke  the  ever-changing  tem- 
pest of  the  deep,  they  lashed,  they  raged,  they  subaldod,  than 
shifted,  and,  departing,  left  behind  them  only  a  calm  and  tran- 
quil sea."  __^ 

There  Is  a  hidden  moUve  behind  all  thU  bitterness.  There  la  a 
reason  for  all  this  commotion  and  excitement.  I  think  it  is  all 
very  simple.  Every  piece  of  constructive  l^iialation  that  deprives 
special  Interests  of  imjxist  privileges  or  advantages  is  always  de- 
nounced as  socialistic,  communistic,  or  unconstitutional.  And  so. 
as  we  were  advised  In  another  criUcal  period  in  our  history,  "Let 
us  not  be  frightened  by  threats  of  danger  to  otir  country  or  dun- 
geons for  ovirselves.  but  let  us  have  faith  that  right  makee  might 
and  m  that  faith  let  us  go  forward  and  do  our  duty  aa  God  gives 
us  to  see  It." 

This  problem  of  unemployment  whleh  confronts  the  Nation  today, 
and  which  results  from  the  evils  I  have  discussed,  mtist  be  Intelli- 
gently considered  and  stdved  if  our  economic  system  is  to  continue. 
There  are  no  new  frontiers  in  the  Nation  to  open  up.  There  la  no 
new  laiMl  for  the  homdesa  and  the  unwnployed.  The  new  frontier 
today  la  at  the  do(»  of  every  home  In  the  Nation.    The  problem  la: 


Can  the  ordinary  American  redlsoow  opportunity  In  our  new  pat- 
tern of  life?  That  is  the  problem  which  must  be  solved,  and  Z 
believe  it  must  be  solved  by  the  business  leaders  «rf  tbe  countxy. 
The  people,  as  workers  and  consumera.  cannot  acrive  tt  unaided.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  capitalistic  system,  the  trastneaa  and  indua- 
trial  leaders  of  the  Nation  must  eoA  this  dishonest  and  Indefensthte 
attitude  and  go  to  work  with  the  administration  before  It  la  too 

late.  

Many  of  our  most  intelligent  buslneaamen  have  already  recog- 
nized these  self -evident  truths.  A  niunber  of  them  appeared  before 
our  conunlttee  and  candidly  acknowledged  the  lack  of  reason  and 
Justice  in  these  assaults  on  the  administration.  In  prevloua  hard 
times  Industry  expected  the  leea  fortunate  to  tighten  thetr  belts 
and  go  through  the  wringer,  but  now  they  have  faund  that  men  wlB 
no  longer  starve  quietly,  and  that  the  old  leadwahlp  means  both 
colossal  taxes  and  poKlble  social  upheaval.  Zt  Is  now  dearly  dawn- 
ing on  the  people  of  this  coimtry  that  markets  for  goods  must  be 
created  by  raising  the  living  standards  and  the  oonatimtng  power 
of  the  population,  by  raising  up  the  submerged  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation—the ill-fed.  m-houaed.  and  Ul-dothfed.  indoairy  mtist  oone 
to  realtee  that  it  can  tie  saved  only  by  benefUlng  and  tmprovlBg  the 
oondlUon  of  the  workers  and  not  by  exploiting  them.  Tlkare  la  ao 
profit  m  production  if  there  is  no  market  In  which  to  aell.  Tlttia 
a  fair  division  of  the  profits  of  indxistry  Is  not  merely  a  humani- 
tarian propoeltlan  bat  is  a  practical  one  of  aasuilng  amy  psoSta 
at  aU. 

What  we  need  now  is  cooperation  of  an  the  groupa  that  make 
up  our  economic  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tmstneaaooen. 
as  a  class,  will  use  their  best  brains  in  the  Interest  of  society  as  a 
whole.  Unless  they  can  provide  the  pe<^e  of  the  coRmtry  with 
increased  means  to  buy  the  things  they  need,  our  maas-i»x>d\ictlao 
system  must  fall. 

Unemployment  is  a  problem  and  an  obligation  of  Industry  and 
can  only  t>e  controlled  and  cured  by  industry.  Industry  mvst 
undertake  the  scduUon  of  this  queaUon.  with  the  cooperatton  of 
Government,  and  work  out  a  system  of  overctwilng  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  unemployment.  It  will  t>e  a  long-drawn-out  effort  and 
the  National  Government  meanwhile  murt  assiime  Its  proper  burden 
of  providing  for  the  millions  of  unemployed  and  destitute  who  ara 
periodically  caught  In  the  Jam. 

Ever  since  1933  we  have  reoognlaed  this  national  obligation  and 
have  xindertaken  our  burden  with  characteristic  faith  and  hope. 
However  Imperfect  it  may  be.  our  relief  program  haa  neverthelesa 
performed  a  tremendous  senrloe.  considering  the  funds  available. 
lack  of  previous  experience  to  guide  It.  as  well  aa  the  ziatural  dlfll- 
cultles  of  such  a  gigantic  undertaking.  Zt  saved  the  country  In  a 
critical  period;  it  provided  employment:  it  created  the  orderly 
processes  of  government  and  forestalled  the  anarchy  and  chaoa 
that  threatened  the  Nation.  Zt  has  now  ootne  to  the  point  where 
it  can  no  longer  be  conaidered  aa  an  emergency  problem.  It  ta 
both  in  troth  and  in  fact  a  permanent  and  insaeapehle  task  of  the 
National  Government. 

As  I  have  already  said,  and  aa  has  been  corroborated  by  some 
of  our  outstanding  industrlallsta.  all  the  conditions  for  stistained 
recovery  exist  today  in  this  country.  We  have  the  reeouices;  we 
have  the  labor;  we  have  the  skill  and  the  genius  to  ^orlde  in  the 
greatest  abtmdanoe  for  every  human  need  of  our  populatton.  Zt 
is  aU  a  question  of  distribution  AU  we  need  la  a  reoogniUon  ot 
simple  Christian  ethics,  a  Uttle  charity,  a  little  eooperatloa.  h 
little  Justice,  and  we  can  surmount  all  our  dllBeultlea  and  tilti- 
mately  realize  a  higher  jdane  of  proapartty  than  we  have  evar 
before  achieved. 

It  Is  only  neceeaary  to  take  advantage  of  the  exMlng  oondltkma. 
It  only  needs  the  genuine  cooperation  cf  capital  and  labor,  of 
bualneas  and  agriculture.  It  only  requires  national  honaety  and 
Integrity,  and  our  ootintry  would  soon  find  itaelf  on  a  wave  of 
progpaKj  that  would  startte  Che  world.  What  aatonlabea  tbe 
average  man  on  the  street  U  the  fact  that  theae  reckleaa  qK*aBBan 
for  reactionary  interesU  who  are  ao  active  today  do  not  reaitae 
the  danger  they  are  creating  by  spreading  this  foepel  of  fear  over 
the  country  and  enoouraghig  this  psychology  to  withhold  co- 
operation at  this  Juncture.  ApparenUy  tbeee  reactionary  Interaef 
do  not  want  proeperity  now.  They  would  seek  to  flrst  reoover  oon- 
trol  of  the  Government,  so  that  they  may  again  fatten  on  tptdl 

^^Tn^Democratic  Party  of  California  waa  In  the  front  rank*  of  tbe 
Nation  in  striving  to  end  the  evils  which  threatened  our  country  to 
1838  and  led  in  the  fi^t  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  eoowenia 
jxistlce.  The  Democratic  Party  in  California  win  rise  ag^n  to  the 
occasion  and  uphold  democracy  agalnat  thoee  who  would  today 
drive  us  Into  fascism.  This  State  is  fortunate  In  having  men  of 
the  highest  abUlty  and  integrity  offering  themaelvea  and  their 
services  in  this  fi|^t  to  maintain  democratic  goremment.  I  find 
this  same  spirit  surging  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  sure  that  in  this  great  emergency  the  people's  conscience, 
the  people's  Jtidgment.  and  the  people's  wisdom  will  reinforce  our 
(EreatPresldent  and  defeat  thla  attonpt  to  betray.  Our  country 
to  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  It  must  take,  through  the 
support  of  Rooeevelt  and  the  sane,  progressive  poUclea  of  hU  A^oto- 
letration.  the  path  leading  upward  to  a  i»osperity  of  the  whcde 
people  which  will  be  immeasurable,  or  else,  through  efforts  to  re- 
Staiallah  an  unsound,  antiquated  system  of  special  pcmige.  n 
must  sink  through  confusion  and  disaster  to  a  ruin  which  wni  M 
IxretrievahU. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OKI  AHOMA 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 

or 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Monday.  Ma^  2i  ileoUiative 


daf 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
of  Wedneadaw,  AjtrU  20) .  1938 


ADDRESS  BT    C  F.  BABTSLT 


Sir.  LEX.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask:  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend In  Uae  Raooa  a  speech  d  eUvered  by  the  Honorable  E.  P. 
Bartelt,   CotnmlsBioper   of   A(  counts   and   Deposits.   United 


States  Treasary  Department, 


nidpal  accounting  and  flnaioe  of  tbe  American  Institute 
of  Aocountanta,  in  their  meet  ins  at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Chi- 
cago, on  March  28,  1938,  toget|)er  with  fo\ir  letters  whicii  per- 
tain to  the  address. 

niere  being  no  objection  J  the  address  and  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  I  icoap.  as  follows: 

Papt  I 


bonoH 

193  s 


I  luvc  been  rvquwtcd  to  talk 
tt  aoeoantlng  MtabUahcd  by  the 
9t  ttM  eight  and  one-half 
OongTMi  tn  the  acta  of  193S 
fflad  to  have  thla  opportuxtity 
etaalvely  detnoiMtrated  that  It 
accounting  tn  the  Federal 
i>orat»ly  wtth  tfaose  maintained 
Induatrtal  oorpcntkma. 

If  you  are  tlnceiely  tntensted 
taed  syitem  of  aeeounting  m  tin 
to   ycur   moat   eameat   cenalder  ktlOD   a 
■nergvncy  acoounttng  organlaatl  tm 


bccauae. 


Gove;  nment 


ooTLunt  or  oo' 

In  order  thai  you  nlghi  mon 
Mt  up  to  handle  the  emergency 
be  advteaUe  ftmt  to  give  you 
•ystem  of  the  Oovemment. 

OBianfAl 

thi^t 


Initalled 


remaks 


tie 


Tnnsurj 


a 


mide 


tt  1*  fkvqnently  remarked 
under  the  acoounttng  ayatam 
do  not  know  whether  such 
Hamilton  or  Oke  system.    But 
down  by  the  Rrat  Coogreas  in 

Tble  law  prorlded  that  no 
money  into  tbe  Public  Treasury 
oa  a  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
raati  leaned  by  the  Sccretazy 
tpproprtationt  made  by  tbe 

The  truth  about  the 
that  It  tJ  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
Krvice  betteve  it  to  be.  nor  qult^ 
the  Mmce  eonatder  It  to  be. 

The  cardinal  principle  upon 
{raph  7,  eactlcn.  t.  of  the 
money  ihall  be  drawn  from  the 
appropriations  made  by  law  and 
ihc  receipts  and  expenditures 
IlBhed  frcm  time  to  ttme." 

Tbe  laws  which  have  been 
Constitution  Into  effect,  so  tar 
t!xpendltures  Is  conoeined.  are 
'Ute  accounts  must  conform  to 
laws  as  affect  the  dlsposltlan  of 
pended.    Above   all.  the 
cjqiMndltares  bare  been  made  in 

In  the  Tiigrniitng.  of  coum,  thi  > 
relatively  small  and  tbe 
t4mp)c.    In  1783  total  receipts  of 
tvrenoes  and  receipts  from  th< 
ivmoontad  to  leai  than  IB.OOO.OOO 
total  iscclpta  tram  all  sources 
1937.  mdttfmgpQbllc-debt 
t«  ahnoat  gigiOaojOOO.000. 

Koi  only  bss  tba  volume  of 
tteca.  bat  ttoa  character  of 
tavUaods  of  dolsf  bnlnass  have 
rate. 

VXFTttJUt,' 

We  know  through  all  history 
tltoTJght  concerning  the  character 
Department  should  exercise  over 


tie 


aocoucung 


tte 


before  the  conference  on  mu- 


to  you  tonight  about  tbe  syntem 
Treasury  Department  to  take  care 
of  dollars  appropriated  by  tbe 
and  1997  for  work  relief      I  am 
In  my  opinion.  It  has  con- 
possible  to  maintain  a  system  of 
which  would  coiaparc  fa- 
our  largest  and  meet  progressive 


In  the  development  of  s  modem- 

Pederal  Oovemment.  I  commend 

stxxly    of    the    Treasury's 


ACoomrriMG  ststxm 
clearly  understand  tbe  procedure 
werk-reUef  approprlaUoos  it  may 
Kensral  ouUlne  c<  tbe  accounting 


the  Treasury  ts  stUl   operating 

by  Alexander  Hamilton.     I 

are  Intended  as  a  reflection  on 

do  know  that  the  principles  I&ld 

original  law  are  sound. 

acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 

ihaB  be  valid  unless  tt  is  endorsed 

the  Treasury.     Likewise  no  money 

except  on  authority  of  war- 

ht  the  Treasury  tn  pursuance   of 

Con  iress. 

accounting  system  of  the  Government  is 

a  great  many  people  outside  the 

so  good  as  many  people  long  In 

wtilch  tt  Ls  based  Is  article  I.  para- 

Consvtution.  which  provides  that  "No 

Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of 

i  regular  statement  of  accotmts  of 

an  public  money  shall  be  pub- 


to  carry  this  provlalcsi  of  the 

as   accounting   for   receipts    and 

basts  of  the  accounting  system. 

ajyproprtatlons  and  such  other 

the  money  authorized  to  be  ex - 

must    disclose    whether   the 

conformity  wtth  the  law. 

bostnesB  at  the  Oovemment  was 

ng  problems  were  comparatively 

the  Ooremment,  including  postal 

sale   of   public-debt   obllgation&. 

In  1915,  Just  before  the  war,  the 

than  a  billion  dollars.    In 

azid  ezchangea,  they  had  )xunped 


IE  sney 


trwnsacttons  Increased  many 

tlnanctal   transactions  and  the 

beooKne  ooosldsrably  more  intrl- 


that  there  has  been  a  division  of 
of  control  which  the  Treasury 
the  public  moneys. 


On  the  one  side  are  those  who  believe  that  all  flnarKrlal  trans* 
actions  of  the  Govrmment  should  be  controlled  through  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  that  the  accounting  should  center  in  the 
Treasury 

On  the  other  side  are  those  who  believe  that  the  Treasury  should 
be  more  In  the  nature  of  a  casJiler — to  collect  and  disburse  the 
public  moneys  and  to  borrow  fund.s  when  necessary.  They  believe 
that  once  an  appropriation  Is  made  to  an  executive  department 
the  matter  should  be  of  no  concern  to  the  Treasury  other  than  to 
turn  the  nxjney  over  to  the  department  upon  its  requisition,  and 
that  the  accounts  of  the  Trea&ury  should  reflect  only  total  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

Then,  too,  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  manner  In  which  the  flnanclal  transactions  of  the  Government 
should  be  publicly  rt^ported,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
operations  of  revenue-producing  enterprisca,  go>vemmental  corpora- 
tions, and  so-called  revolving  funds. 

Some  believe  that  the  gross  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
agexKies  should  go  into  the  flnancial  statements  to  swell  both  sides 
of  the  Federal  Budget. 

Others  contend  that  the  operations  of  revenue-producing  enter- 
prises and  revolving  funds  should  be  treated  in  the  nature  of 
annexed  budgets,  and  only  tbe  net  result  carried  into  the  prizkcipal 
financial    statemfnts. 

It  IS  impoMihle.  of  course,  to  please  both  sides. 

OPPORTUMTraCS   roa   IMPaOVEMEIfT 

That  there  arp  great  possibilities  for  Improving  the  accounting 
system  of  the  Federal  Government,  no  one  can  deny. 

There  Is  no  such  thin?  in  the  Federal  Government  as  a  complete 
system  of  accounts  in  the  sense  that  a  single  set  of  books  reflects 
all  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Government.  Furthermore, 
the  accounts  kept  in  the  different  agencies  are  on  entirely  dif- 
ferent bases,  as  I  will  presently  point  out. 

CEJmUL  ACCOTTNTS   KEPT  OBTLT  ON   WARRANT  BASIS 

The  central  accounts  of  the  Government  relating  to  receipts, 
appropriations,  and  expenditures  are.  by  law,  maintained  upon  the 
books  of  the  Division  of  Bookkeepmg  and  Warrants  of  the  Treasury 
Deiwxtment.  These  accounts,  however,  are  based  only  upon  war- 
rants Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  covmter&igned 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

A  warrant  is  a  formal  document  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  authorizing  the  setting  up  of  appropriation  accounts;  the 
advance  of  money  to  disbursing  ofncers:  the  payment  of  direct 
settlements  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  covering  of 
money  into  the  Treasury.  They  represent  the  so-called  control  of 
Treasury  receipts  and  l.-sues,  but  do  not  reflect  the  current  flnanclal 
transactions  of  the  Goverrunent. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration: 

In  the  accounting  for  Government  receipts  there  are  Involved 
at  least  4  basic  transactions. 

First,  the  assessment  of  taxes; 

Second,  the  collection  of  taxes; 

Third,  the  deposit  of  the  collections  Into  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
or  designated  depository  for  account  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States;   and 

Finally,  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  deposit  Into  the 
Treasury  on  a  covering  warrant. 

Of  these  four  transactions  only  the  last  is  reflected  In  the 
central  accounts  of  the  Treasury  Dn'lslon  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Warrants. 

Now  let  us  take  the  expenditure  side, 
involves  eight   basic   transactions: 

First,  the  setting  up  of  the  appropriation  account; 

Second,  the  apportionment  of  the  appropriation  according  to  the 
months  in  which  the  funds  are  to  be  obligated; 

TTilrd.  the  allotment  of  money  to  operating  units  or  field 
agencies: 

Fourth,  the  Incurring  of  obligations  of  various  kinds  and  descrto- 
tlons:  *^ 

Fifth,  the  approval  of  vouchers  for  payment; 

Sixth,  the  advance  of  funds  for  credit  to  checking  accoimts  of 
disbursing  officers; 

Seventh,  the  drawing  of  checks  by  disbursing  officers-  and 

Finally,  the  payment  of  the  checks  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

^^^^^'li.*^*^  transactions  only  two  appear  in  the  central  accounts 
of  the  Treasury  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  One  of 
these  Is  the  warrant  setting  up  the  appropriation  account  and  the 
other  is  the  warrant  advancing  funds  to  disbursing  oflScers  (This 
is  subject  to  the  qualification  that  under  the  Executive  order  of 
July  27.  1933,  certain  budgetary  data  must  be  reported  to  the 
Treasury  by  the  executive  departments  and  establishments.) 

TREAST7ani"S   ACCOUNTS 

The  second  and  enUrely  different  set  of  accounts  are  those  main- 
tained in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  These 
accounts  are  based  upon  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  the 
Treasurer.  They  also  mclude  the  checking  accounu  of  disbursine 
ofBcers.  " 

WlMn  funds  are  advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  a 
disbursUig  officer,  the  warrant  is  reflected  as  a  charge  against  the 
appropriaUon  account  on  the  books  ot  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Warrants  and  a  corresponding  credit  in  the  checking  account 

of  the  disbursing  officer  on  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  "nie  Treas- 
urer does  not  keep  a  separate  account  for  each  appropriation,  nor 
aoes  the  Secretary   keep   a  separate   account   for  each   disbursing 
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-  ■       *~^  cisBUBsnra  omcEus'  accouktb 

Tlie  third  set  or  class  of  accounts  are  the  accounts  maintained 
in  the  various  disbursing  offices  of  the  Government.  These  ac- 
counts are  on  a  different  basis  from  either  set  of  accoimts  pre- 
viously mentioned.  They  are  based  primarily  on  advances  of  funds 
to  disbursing  officers  through  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  upon  checks  Issued  in  payment  of  Government 
obligations.  To  some  extent  disbursing  officers  also  account  for 
collections  received  from  miscellaneotis  so\irces  through  the  vari- 
ous operating  agencies  of  the  Oovemment, 

COLLBCTINQ    OmCEBS'    ACCOUNTS 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sets  or  classes  of  accounts  maintained  In 
the  Government  are  the  accounts  ot  collectors  of  customs  and 
collectors  of  internal  revenue.  There  are  4a  collectors  of  customs 
and  64  collectors  of  Internal  revenue.  The  bulk  of  the  Govern- 
ment's revenue  is  received  through  these  officers.  Their  accounts 
are  baaed  principally  on  assessments,  collections,  and  Treasury 
deposits. 

ADMINTSTBATTVS  APPROPaiATIOK  AND  rtJNB  ACCOUNTS 

The  sixth  set  or  class  of  accounts  are  what  are  called  adminis- 
trative appropriation  and  fund  accotints  of  the  several  Depart- 
ments and  establishments  of  the  Government.  Except  in  the  case 
of  the  emergency-relief  program,  these  accounts  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Departments,  btireaus,  offices,  and  field  services 
of  the  Government.  They  are  based  essentially  on  congressional 
appropriations,  Budget  apportionments,  administrative  allotments, 
contractual  and  other  obligations,  and  approved  vouchers;  and 
In  some  cases  include  collections  from  mlscellaneoxjs  sotirces.  It 
is  this  class  of  accounts  which  presents  the  most  dllBcult  problem 
tn  the  development  of  the  Government's  accounting  system.  It 
is  also  in  this  field  that  the  emergency  Treasiiry  accoimts  or- 
ganization has  made  notable  progress  during  the  past  214  years. 
COST,  sBCuarrr,  and  pmopntTT  accounts 

Finally,  there  are  cost  accounts,  mint  accounts,  seciuity  ac- 
counts, supply  accotmts,  and  property  accoimts — all  operated, 
more  or  less,  as  separate  systems. 

SmOCATION 

These  various  systems  have  never  been  brought  together  and 
correlated  Into  a  single  system. 

I  mention  these  different  systems — operated  on  different  bases 
and  under  different  directing  heads— In  order  that  you  might  more 
fully  understand  not  only  the  difficulties  but  also  the  opportuni- 
ties which  lie  ahead  In  the  development  of  the  Government's 
accounting  system.  It  would  not  be  extremely  difficult  to  devise 
a  plan  which  would  bring  all  of  these  different  systems  together. 
But  the  human  factor  Is  something  different  and  considerably  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  becaiise  of  tbe  many  divergent  views  and 

Interests. 

Past  n 

Having  outlined  the  various  systems  of  accounts  maintained  by 
the  Oovemment,  I  will  now  proceed  to  outline  briefly  how  money 
gets  Into  and  out  of  the  Treasury. 

DBPosrrAsna 

The  moneys  of  the  United  States  are  kept  In  the  Treasury  at 
Washington,  in  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  the  mints  and  assay 
offices,  and  In  designated  bank  depositaries.  The  working  bal- 
ance of  the  Treasury,  however,  consists  principally  of  deposits  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  special  bank  depositaries,  the  latter 
holding  money  on  call  from  the  Treasury  in  connection  with  the 
sale  on  credit  of  public  debt  obligations. 

rSDXRAI.    BSSnVS    BAKKS 

The  Treasury's  operations  are  carried  on  principally  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  each  of  which  maintains  an  account 
with  the  Treastu-er  of  the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  Government's  revenue  Is  deposited  by  collect- 
ing officers  In  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  credit  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  Likewise,  checks,  coupons,  and  public- 
debt  obligations  of  the  United  States  are  paid  by  the  banks  and 
are  charj^  to  the  Treasurer's  account. 

The  work  of  flnanclal  administration  does  not  cease  when  ap- 
propriations for  support  of  the  Government  are  made.  Appropria- 
tions are  only  congressional  authorizations  to  spend  money  within 
specified  limitations  and  for  specified  purposes. 

Although  the  Congress  makes  approprtatlwis  "from  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  approprated,"  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  actually  appropriations  are  not  made  from  money  In 
the  Treasury  at  the  time  the  appropriations  are  made,  but  rather 
m  antlclpaUon  of  the  collection  of  revenues.  To  the  extent  that 
revenues  do  not  synchronise  with  expenditures,  or  are  Insufficient 
to  meet  expenditures  made  pvuvuant  to  ^proprlationa,  it  Is  the 
Treasury's  responsibUlty  to  raise  the  necessary  fimds  through  bor- 
rowing on  the  public  credit. 


DAILT  TRANSmtS  OF  rUHDS  BXTWXSN  rBDKRAI.  BXSXaVX  BANKS 

In  the  forenoon  cf  each  business  day  the  Treasury  receives  tele- 
graphic advice  from  each  Reserve  bank  concerning  the  amount  on 
deposit  for  account  of  the  Treasvirer  of  the  United  SUtes  at  the 
close  of  business  on  the  previous  day.  Upon  the  basU  of  such  bal- 
ances and  estimates  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  day, 
the  Treasury  determines  whether  there  Is  enough  money  In  each 
bank  to  meet  the  Government's  obligations  for  that  day.  In  case 
one  bank's  balance  runs  low.  a  sufficient  amoimt  Is  transferred  by 
wire  from  another  bank  through  tbe  medium  of  the  gold-certificate 
fund. 


8T1C1AI,  Dzi>osrrA>nts 
While  the  Treasury  maintains  a  large  working  balance  with 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  bulk  of  the  Government's  money  Is  on 
deposit  with  special  depositary  banks  throughout  the  country,  rep- 
resenting, as  I  have  already  Indicated,  the  proceeds  from  the  sals 
on  credit  of  public  debt  obligations.  This  money  is  subject  to  call 
by  the  Treasury.  Although  the  money  represented  by  subscrip- 
tions to  public  debt  obligations  on  credit  is  left  with  the  banks, 
certificates  of  deposit  are  issued  in  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  ths 
United  States  and  the  amount  Is  included  In  the  Treasurer's  cash 
balance. 

BSMrWEEKLT    CALLS 

When  expenditures  exceed  receipts,  the  balances  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  replenished  through  the  transfer  of  money  from 
the  special  depositaries.  This  transfer  Is  reflected  In  the  Treasury's 
assets  as  a  reduction  in  the  deposits  with  special  dep>osltarle«  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  deposits  with  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

At  about  1  o'clock  on  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week,  the 
Treasury  estimates  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Oovem- 
ment for  the  ensuing  week.  For  Instance,  on  Monday,  we  estimate 
how  much  money  will  be  reeclved  and  paid  out  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  through  Satiurday.  If  we  find  that  the  banks'  halancea 
at  the  end  of  the  week  will  be  too  low,  we  send  out  Instructions  to 
the  Reserve  banks  to  call  In  a  specified  percentage  of  the  amount 
remaining  on  dep>osit  with  special  depositaries  on  accoimt  of  tha 
oldest  public  debt  Issue. 

On  Thursday  we  repeat  the  operation,  estimating  the  amount. 
If  any,  which  will  be  required  up  to  the  close  of  business  on  tbe 
following  Wednesday. 

In  this  way  and  through  arrangement  of  debt  maturities  and 
Interest  payments  so  as  to  fall  In  heavy  quarterly  tax  periods,  the 
Treasury  Is  able  to  keep  the  flow  of  money  in  and  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  the  money  market  on  an  even  keel  in 
spite  of  the  uneven  flow  of  revenues  and  expenditures.  Although 
call  sheets  are  made  up  twice  each  week,  frequently  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  call  money  In  from  the  depositary  banks. 

DAn.T   TRANBCaiPTS    OF   ACCOUNTS 

At  the  close  of  each  day's  business  each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
transmits  to  the  Treaurer  of  the  United  SUtes  a  transcript  of  hla 
account  showing  the  debits  and  credits  of  the  day's  business.  This 
transcript  Is  supported  by  certificates  of  deposit,  paid  checks,  cou- 
pons, etc. 

cxmncATss  or  neposrr 

Under  the  law  a  certificate  of  deposit  must  be  Issued  by  tbe 
depositary  bank  for  each  deposit.  Ilie  original  certificate  must 
be  sent  to  the  Treasury,  and  a  duplicate  to  the  depositing  officer. 

After  the  certificates  of  deposit  have  been  cleared  through  the 
Treasurer'"?  accounts  at  Washington,  they  are  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  who  issues  a  covering  warrant  fcnoally  covering 
the  money  Into  the  Treasury. 

COVniNG-IN   FSOCBBS 

In  the  covering  ot  money  into  the  Treasury,  the  Department 
uses  bookkeeping  machines.  At  the  time  the  warrant  Is  written 
there  are  posted  by  carbon  process  several  records: 

First,  a  depositors'  register  on  which  Is  aocumulatsri  aJl  deposits 
relating  to  a  particular  depositor.  This  register  Is  made  In  tripli- 
cate and  at  the  end  of  the  month  two  copies  are  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  auditing  pxuposes.  The  other  remains 
in  the  permanent  flies  of  the  Treasury. 

The  next  record  (prepared  In  the  same  process)  Is  a  revenue  or 
appropriation  register  (as  the  case  may  be)  upon  which  Is  acctmau- 
lated  all  of  the  deposits  relating  to  a  particular  revenue  or  appro- 
priation account.  This  record  Is  prepared  In  duplicate  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  one  copy  is  sent  to  the  General  Aoootmtlng 
Office  for  auditing  purposes  and  the  other  Is  retained  In  the  perma- 
nent flies  of  the  Treasviry. 

The  third  record  is  what  Is  known  as  a  departmental  deposit  list, 
which  Is  sent  currently  to  the  operating  agency  concerned  in  order 
that  tt  may  be  Immediately  Informed  concerning  the  depoatta 
covered  Into  the  Treasury  relating  to  sucii  activity. 

The  depositors'  register  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Is  checked  against  the  accounts  ctnrent  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing officers,  and  the  departmental  deposit  Hat  is  Checked  by 
the  executive  department  or  operating  agency  against  triplicate 
copies  of  certificates  of  deposits.  This  procedure  provides  a  double 
check  upon  the  covering  of  money  Into  the  Tressury,  80  much 
for  the  receipts. 

APPSOPEIATIONS  MAOB  BT  OOMOBaM 

Under  article  1  of  the  Constitution  no  money  may  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury  except  pursuant  to  appr<vrlatloa  made  t>y  the 
Congress.  

Accordingly,  every  appropriation  made  by  the  Congrew  Is  set  up 
on  the  bo(As  of  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  warranU  setting  up  appH^rlatlon  ac- 
counts are  based  upon  appropriation  acts  which  are  certified  by 
the  Department  of  Stete.  Before  the  appropriation  warrant  Is 
posted  to  the  Treasury's  books  it  Is  sent  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  countersignature. 

After  the  appropriation  warrant  has  been  returned  by  the  Gen- 
ial Accounting  Office,  the  Treasury  sends  to  tbe  executive  depart- 
ment or  operating  agency  cwicemed  a  certified  copy  of  the  warranS 
which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  making  the  entries  in  the  adminlstrSr- 
tlve  appropriation  accounts  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
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bureaus, 
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case,  the  Congress  placed  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
tbe  responsibility  of  administering  and  expending  this  huge  sum 
of  money,  which,  in  subsequent  acts,  was  increased  to  approxi- 
mately eight  and  one-halX  billions  of  dollars. 

On  May  6,  1935,  the  President  issued  and  Executive  order  creat- 
ing the  Works  Progress  Administration  which  was  made  responsible 
to  the  President  for  the  coordinated  execution  of  the  work-relief 
program  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  program  In  such 
manner  as  to  remove  from  the  relief  rolls  to  work  on  projects,  or 
In  private  employment,  the  maximum  number  of  persons  In  tbe 
shortest  time  possible. 

In  the  same  order  the  President  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury: 

"1.  Through  the  disbursing  and  accounting  facilities  under  the 
Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
naent,  to  mxke  provision  for  all  disbursements  from  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935, 
subject  only  to  such  exceptions  as  the  Secretary  may  authorise,  and 
to  maintain  a  system  of  accounts  necessary  to  enable  the  President: 

"(a)  To  exercise  executive  control  over  such  funds. 

"(b)  To  provide  current  financial  and  accounting  Information 
for  governmental  agencies  concerned. 

"(c)  To  make  a  complete  report  to  the  Congrea  concerning 
expenditures  made  and  obligations  Incurred,  by  classes  and 
amounts. 

"2.  Through  the  director  of  procurement  to  purchase  or  to  pro- 
vide a  system  for  the  purchase  of  all  materials,  supplies  and 
equipment  to  be  procured  with  the  said  funds." 

The  procedure  established  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  emer- 
gency relief  appropriations  is  designed  to  throw  every  protection 
around  the  allocation  and  use  of  the  funds. 

Proposed  projects  are  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  prior 
to  being  considered  by  the  President,  and  before  any  funds  are 
made  available  for  any  project,  the  allocation  therefor  is  Inde- 
pendently reviewed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Allocations  of  funds  for  the  Works  Prograas  Administration,  tbe 
regular  executive  departments,  and  other  Federal  agencies  have 
been  made  by  the  President  in  considerable  detail  generally  for 
specific  projects,  many  In  comparatively  small  Individual  amounts. 
Each  approved  project  In  assigned  an  official  project  number  and 
set  up  on  the  books  of  the  emergency  Treasury  accotmts  organiza- 
tion. The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  varlotM  projects  are  for- 
mally accounted  for  every  10  days  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  suppJorted  by  detailed  vouchers,  con- 
tracts, and  other  documentary  evidence. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work -relief  program  the  Treasury  De- 
partment established  separate  accounting,  disbursing,  and  procure- 
ment offices  in  each  State.  Funds  are  made  available  by  the 
Treasury  for  projects  m  the  several  States.  Territories,  and  Insular 
possessions  through  telegraphic  facilities  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  approval  of  the  Tl-easrury  warrant.  In  this  manner  the 
Treaaury  makes  funds  available  promptly  up>on  the  fulfillment  of 
all  ftiglslative  and  executive  requirements  Involving  tiie  allocation 
of  money  under  the  act 

In  setting  up  the  accounting  and  disbursing  procedure  under  the 
Executive  order  of  May  6.  1935,  the  Treasury  recognized  the  fol- 
lowing as  fundamental  requirements: 

1.  The  necessity  for  making  payments  prcxnptly. 

2.  The  necessity  for  maintaining  eflectlve  accounting  control 
over  all  allocations  made  by  the  President  and  determining  that 
fimds  are  used  only  for  authorized  ptirpcses. 

3.  The  necessity  for  administratively  determining  In  advance  of 
payment  the  legality  of  vouchers  and  pay  rolls. 

4.  The  necessity  for  providing  an  internal  accounting  check  upon 
tbe  operations  of  disbursing  oflBcera. 

5.  The  necessity  for  rendering  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
at  frequent  periodic  intervals  detaUed  accounts  for  independent 
audit. 

6.  The  neceFsity  for  keeping  administrative  agencies  currently 
informed  concerning  the  financial  stattis  of  funds  allocated  to  each 
official  project. 

7.  The  necessity  for  compiling  frequent  periodic  reports  showing 
the  financial  status  of  all  funds. 

8.  The  necessity  for  making  a  complete  armual  accounting  by  the 
Executive  to  the  Congress,  as  requhred  by  the  emergency  relief 
appropriation  acts.  ^      j 

««CTTLAT101»   wo.    1 

n  ^  '^"'.  ^^'  ^^^'  *^®  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Issued  Regulation 
wo.  1,  governing  the  administrative  procedure  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  accounts  and  disbursements  under  the  Emergency 
R^f  Appropriation  Act.  This  regulation  was  approved  by  the 
President.  In  It  were  laid  down  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
the  accounting  system  wculd  be  based. 

ORCANIZATTON 

The  regulation  authorized  the  Commissioner  of  AccounU  and 
Deposits  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  estabUsh  and  maintain  a 
Treasury  Central  Accounts  Office  In  the  EWstrtct  of  Colimibla  and 
such  accounting  and  disbursing  offices  In  the  several  States  as.  In 
«iU^^??*"iL^'^  necessary  The  Commissioner  was  also  au- 
tUOTiaed  to  prescribe  such  administrative  procedures  and  to  take 
such  other  action  as  might  be  necessary. 

Pursuant  to  thU  authorization  there  were  established  a  Central 
^WOT7  Accounts  Office  In  Washington,  D.  C,  and,  as  I  have 
ilTSjUS  .**^-^*!P*™^  scrounts  and  dlsburlng  offices  were 
aitobUahed  in  each  State,  the  District  of  Colximbla.  and  in  tbe 
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Territorial  possessions.  In  New  York  State  offices  were  set  up  in 
Albany  and  in  New  York  City.  In  California  offices  were  set  up 
In  San  Prandsco  and  Los  Angeles. 

CLNIKAL   TBKASUKT   AOCOUMTS   OFTTCS 

Tlie  Centnd  Treasury  Accounts  Office  consists  of  five  majcs  divi- 
sions— an  Accounting  Control  Division,  a  Voucher  Procedure  and 
Review  Division,  a  Financial  Reports  Division,  an  Administrative 
Division,  and  a  Field  Supervision  Division.  The  Commissioner's 
emergency  staff  consists  of  the  chiefs  of  these  divisions,  two  special 
assistants,  an  executive  assistant,  and  a  general  assistant.  One  of 
the  special  assistants  is  responsible  for  the  study  and  development 
of  Improved  accounting  procedures.  The  other  is  an  expert  on  me- 
chanical operations  and  Is  directly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner 
for  seeing  that  the  mechanical  equipment  in  all  offices  is  producing 
results — not  only  maxlminn  results,  but  the  results  for  which  the 
equipment  was  acquired. 

ACcotiwTiNo  cowmoL  DrVISION 

The  Accounting  Control  Division  has  two  major  fimctlons.  the 
first  being  the  maintenance  of  tbe  control  accounts  and  the  second 
being  tbe  administrative  examination  of  the  disbursing  officers' 
accounts  before  they  are  sent  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
audit  and  settlement. 

VOUCHKE    PROCKDtmX    AND    BXVnEW   DIVISION 

The  duties  of  the  Voucher  Procedure  and  Review  Division  relate 
to  the  propriety  of  payments.  Its  main  function  Is  to  see  that  the 
examination  of  vouchers  and  pay  rolls  in  State  offices  is  property 
conducted;  to  advise  State  offices  with  respect  to  examination  prob- 
lems: to  see  that  suspensions  made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Ofllce  in  disbursing  officers'  accounts  are  properly  attended  to;  to 
review  vouchers  sent  to  Washington  for  preaudit;  and.  generally,  to 
keep  the  Commissioner  of  Aoootints  and  Deposits  informed  con- 
cerning the  status  of  this  work. 

riMANcxAL  xsporrs  uvuuun 

The  function  of  the  Financial  Reports  Division  is  to  compile  a 
complete  financial  report  every  10  days  showing  the  financial  status 
of  the  program,  and  a  more  detailed  report  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  This  Division  is  also 
responsible  for  furnishing  administrative  agencies  in  Washington 
with  such  information  as  they  require. 

AOixiin^raATivs  divisxom 

The  Admlnletratlve  Division  is  responsible  for  matters  relating 
to  personnel,  supplies,  office  furniture,  space,  flies,  etc. 

nSLD   STTPEKVISION   DIVISION 

The  Field  Supiervlslon  Division  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Commissioner  in  the  supervision  of  field  offices;  to 
see  that  the  prescribed  procedures  are  followed:  to  conduct  Inter- 
nal audita;  and  to  make  recommendations  in  tbe  interest  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 

ACCOtTNTANTS  IN  CBAIIGS 

Accountants  In  charge  of  State  offices  are  directly  responsible  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits.  They  are  held  strictly 
responsible  for  results  and  the  efficient  management  of  their 
respective  offices. 

TREASITRT  STATX  ACCOUNTS  OFFICES 

The  State  offices  are  set  up  along  the  same  general  lines  as  tbe 
central  office,  so  that  the  work  of  each  division  will  definitely  tie 
into  the  related  division  of  the  central  office.  In  this  way  the 
Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits  can  look  to  one  executive 
official  in  the  central  office  for  information  and  results  in  a  certain 
field.  The  heads  of  the  divisions,  both  In  Washii^ton  and  the 
States,  were  selected  upon  the  basis  of  their  particular  qualifications 
and  ability  in  cboeen  fielcte. 

MAJOR   raOBLSMS 

The  prompt  payment  of  workers  and  public  creditors;  the  control 
of  ftmds  within  executive  limitations;  the  legality  of  payments; 
and  the  preparation  of  adequate  financial  statements  within  pre- 
scribed time  limits  are  the  four  major  problems  of  the  Treasury's 
State  offices.  The  State  offices  are  so  organised  as  to  aocomplialr 
these  purposes  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

PBOMFT  PATSSZNTB 

The  first  problem,  namely,  the  necessity  for  making  prompt  pay- 
ment to  workers  and  public  creditors,  depends  upon  tbe  smooth 
working  of  the  whole  organization,  particularly  the  Accounts 
Division  and  the  Examination  Division. 

Early  In  the  program  a  procedure  was  devised  so  that  the  central 
office  in  Washington  could  tell  within  a  fractional  part  of  a  day  the 
time  required  In  the  various  stages  of  handling  and  paying  a  pay 
roll  from  the  end  of  the  pay  period  to  the  time  the  check  was 
delivered  to  the  worker.  This  Information  was  tabulated  both 
gec^aphlcally  and  by  organization  units,  so  that  delays  could  be 
localized  with  respect  to  both  States  and  the  administrative  organi- 
zations within  the  States.  In  this  manner  the  Treasury  accoimts 
organization  is  of  assistance  not  only  in  the  field  of  accoimtlng  but 
also  administration.  

CONTSOL   OF  FUNDS 

The  accounting  control  of  funds  Is  handled  through  tbe  Accounts 
Divisions  of  the  several  State  offices.  Such  divisions  maintain  gen- 
eral ledgers  and  detailed  project  ledgers  containing  about  330.000 
accounts  in  all  States  combined.  Among  other  things,  the  general 
ledgers  control  the  project  ledgers  and  also  tbe   financial  trana- 
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actions  of  disbursing  officers.  It  Is  tbe  duty  of  the  Acoounte  Divi- 
sion to  see  that  obligations  and  disbursements  are  kept  within  the 
limits  of  ftmds  available  In  the  State,  and  also  within  the  limita- 
tion fixed  by  the  Praaident  with  re8i>ect  to  each  project.  Tbe 
Accounts  Division  has  two  further  functions,  namely,  to  fnrodvoe 
the  10-day  and  annual  financial  statements  relating  to  the  State, 
which  are  transmitted  to  the  Financial  Reprniis  DivtsiOB  in  Wash- 
ington; and  a  trial  balance  of  the  general  ledger,  whi^  la  traaa- 
mltted  to  the  Accounting  Control  Division  every  10  days  for  tbe 
purpose  of  enabling  that  Division  to  check  tbe  diaburaing  aOoer's 
account  In  making  tbe  administrative  examination. 

LBCAUTT   OF   PATICaNT 

The  Division  of  Examination  Is  charged  with  tbe  responsibfltty 
of  examining  all  documents  before  transmission  to  tbe  Division  of 
Accounts.  The  Division  of  Ebcamlnation  is  organized  into  four 
sections,  namely,  the  project  section,  which  >T«^in—  all  docu- 
ments fcff  the  purpoee  of  setting  up  the  project;  a  pay-roll  eecUon. 
v^lch  examines  all  pay  rolls;  a  miscellaneous  voucher  eectlon. 
which  examines  all  vouchers  other  than  pay  rolls;  and  a  check- 
verification  section,  which  examines  copies  of  aU  checks  iastied  by 
tbe  disbursing  officer. 

FAT  aoLL  nom:B  unit 

In  some  of  the  larger  oflVces.  in  order  to  avoid  delaya  in 
payments  to  wcn-kers  because  of  questions  arising  in  the 
tion,  the  Treasury  set  up  what  is  called  a  '{pay  roU  trouble  unit." 
to  which  all  questioned  pay  rolls  are  promptly  refecrsd.  Tbe 
Trea&ury  arranged  to  have  stationed  in  the  pay  roU  trouble  units 
representatives  of  the  operating  agencies  in  order  that  the  neees- 
sary  administrative  action  migbt  be  expedited.  Tbeee  pay  roU 
trouble  units  were  undoubtedly  instrumental  in  avoiding  serious 
KituationB  which  Inevitably  would  have  arisen  thrmigh  delays 
in  T"°*<^e  pasrments  to  workers. 

SUBPXN8ION8    ST    CKNEBAI.    AULXJIUNTUHJ    OmCS 

Later  there  was  estaMlshed  In  the  Division  of  BxamJnation  what 
is  known  as  a  "suspension  reply  imlt."  the  duty  of  which  is  to 
see  that  all  questions  raised  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  tn 
the   audit   are   properly   and  promptly   attended   to. 

Stupenslons,  or  "exceptions"  as  they  are  somettmes  called,  made 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  are  daeslfled  to  the  Voucher 
Procedure  and  Review  Division  of  the  Central  Accounts  Office  ac- 
cording to  organization  units,  types  of  vouchers,  and  reasons  for 
the  stispenslons.  Since  many  suspensions  are  based  upon  l^al  or 
procedural  technicalities.  State  offices  are  constantly  reminded  to 
study  the  types  and  reasons  for  suspensions  made  by  tbe  General 
Accounting  Office  In  order  to  avoid  repetitions. 

The  Voucher  Procedure  and  Review  Division  in  Waahington  also 
compiles  every  10  days  a  summary  report  showing,  with  respect 
to  each  State,  the  total  number  and  amount  of  suspensions  taken 
by  the  General  Accoiinting  Office;  the  number  and  amount 
cleared;  and  the  outstanding  suspensions  classified  as  to  those 
under  consideration  in  the  field,  those  being  reviewed  in  the  cen- 
tral office,  and  those  in  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  pending 
further  consideration.  In  this  manner  the  Commissioner  of  Ac- 
counts and  Deposits  is  alvrays  in  possesion  of  current  information 
concerning  the  status  and  condition  of  distouxsing  oflkoers*  ac- 
counts. 

STOCK   OF   VUMX.  CSOfXB 

The  Division  of  Examination  is  also  charged  with  the  re^Min- 
slbillty  of  maintaining  a  control  over  the  bUmA  of  blank  dlsbura- 
Ing  officers'  checks  and  to  make  a  periodic  audit  of  such  stock. 

FINANCXAI.  KEPQSTB 

The  fourth  problem,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  invcdvea  the 
prompt  dispatch  of  flT'ft"^''^^  reports  to  tbe  central  oOoe  in  Wash- 
ington every  10  days.  Since  this  is  one  of  tbe  major  objectlvea, 
there  was  provided  In  the  organisation  of  the  larger  State  acooonts 
offices  an  official  whose  title  was  special  aasistaat  on  Unanntal 
rep«'ts. 

The  principal  re^xmslbOity  of  this  officer  is  to  see  that  efle^ 
is  given  to  all  instructions  issued  b;  central  oAoe  In  oonnectton 
with  the  preparation  of  finanrial  reports,  and  to  see  that  they  an 
complete,  accurate,  and  dispatelied  within  prescribed  time  limits. 
Tbe  smoothness  and  efllciency  with  which  this  fuoetltm  is  per- 
formed Is  Indicated  by  tbe  fact  that  tbe  annual  reporta  wwiaiaMin 
of  approximately  600  pages  were  transmitted  to  tbe  Oongreas  wtthln 
S  days  after  the  close  of  tbe  year  to  which  they  pertain.  Ttm 
State  reports,  coming  from  all  over  tbe  United  Statea  and  the 
territorial  possessions,  are  tabulated  and  conaolldated  in  the 
Financial  Reports  Division  of  the  central  oOk^e  aecordtng  to  ac* 
limitations,  organisation  units.  States,  types  ci  wor^  and  objects 
of  expenditure.  They  show  the  amounts  allocated  by  the  Preei- 
dent,  the  amoimt  obligated,  the  amount  disbursed,  the  imobligated 
balances,  and  the  imliquldated  obligations.  Prom  these  reports  It 
Is  possible  to  ascertain  the  amount  allocated  and  expended  and 
the  status  of  the  funds  of  any  cnganization  in  any  State. 
FAUf  SBCuaiTT   (FoncrsT.T  ixsrmJBMDrr)    i.oam  AocouirrB 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  work  to  which  I  have  not  here- 
tofore made  reference.  This  work  relates  to  the  accounting  for 
loans  and  collections  in  connection  with  the  farm  security  pro- 
gram. The  Treasury  Accounts  Offices  maintain  approximately 
640.000  borrowers'  accounts.  Prom  tbeae  accounts  the  Department 
compiles  periodically  a  statement  showing  the  status  of  loans.  In- 
cluding the  amount  loaned,  the  maturities,  the  colleetianB  with 
respect  to  both  principal  and  interest,  tbe  delinquendea,  and  tbe 
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I       The  necessity  for  this  Is  apparent  when  It  is  reallaed  that  the 
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warranu.  advices  of  allocation  are  prepared  In  the  Treasury 
Central  Accounts  Ofllce  and  sent  to  the  administrators  of  the 
agencies  to  whom  tbe  allocatlonB  are  made,  as  shown  at  numeral 
7  tn  the  chart.  At  the  same  time,  the  allocatloas  are  set  up  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  Central  Accounts  Ofllce  to  control  the 
adn:ilnlstratlve  allotment  of  funda  under  each  allocation. 

ADMrNTSTSATIVS   AIXOnCDfTS 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Advices  of  Allocation  at  numeral  7.  Federal 
administrators  in  Washington  who  have  Jurisdiction  over  a  pro- 
gram issue  advices  of  project  authorization  through  which 
the  allocated  funds  are  distributed  to  State  or  other  field 
administrators. 

In  order  to  maJjitaln  centrallised  accoimtlng  control  In  the  Treas- 
ury, the  advices  of  project  authorization,  after  Issuance,  are  sent 
to  the  Treasury  Central  Accounts  Ofllce.  at  numeral  8.  where  they 
are  set  up  on  the  books  and  charged  to  the  allocations  to  which 
they  pertain. 

After  posting  to  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Central  Aeeormts 
Ofllce  they  are  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  State  Treasury  Ac- 
counts Ofllces.  at  numeral  9.  The  advices  of  project  authorlaation 
are  then  set  up  on  the  books  of  the  State  Treasury  Accounts  Ofllces, 
after  which  they  are  transmitted  to  the  State  administrators  at 
numeral  10. 

ALLOTMDrrS 

The  neit  step  tn  the  operation  ts  the  allotment  of  money  by 
State  administrators  for  the  operation  of  specified  projaots.  Thla 
ts  acoompllshed  through  an  advice  of  allotment, 

In  regulstlon  No.  1  the  term  "allotment"  Is  defined  as  follows: 

"(J)  The  word  'allotmsnt'  means  ths  amount  of  an  authorisa- 
tion on  a  prescribed  form  Issued  by  an  administrator  or  other 
Buthoriaed  person  to  a  project  manager,  authorising  the  latter 
to  enter  into  contracts,  to  make  purchases  or  pay-roll  commit- 
ments or  to  incur  other  obligations,  for  a  work  project." 

On  September  38.  193S,  Accounts  and  Deposits  Field  Ofllce  memo- 
randum No.  74  was  Issued  requiring  State  administrators  to  certify 
In  each  ease  where  an  allotment  was  made  in  an  amount  leas 
than  tbe  Presidential  limitation  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  so 
allotted  was  sufllclent  to  complete  the  project  or  a  useful  tmlt 
of  a  project.  As  the  allotments  are  made  the  funds  are  set  aside 
on  the  books  of  the  Treastiry  State  Accounts  Ofllce  for  the  purpose 
of  the  projects  indicated  in  the  allotment.  It  Ls  the  duty  of  the 
Treasiiry  State  Accounts  Ofllces  to  see  that  obligations  inciirred 
are  kept  within  the  limitations  of  such  allotments. 

The  advices  of  allotment,  after  issuance  by  the  State  adminis- 
trators, are  sent  to  the  Treasury  State  Accotints  Ofllce,  at  numeral 
11.  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  accounting  control  over  the 
expenditures  to  be  made  under  the  allotments.  After  the  allot- 
ment accounts  have  been  posted  in  the  Treasury  accounts  ofllces 
against  the  project  authorizations  to  which  they  pertain,  the 
advices  of  allotment  are  forwarded  to  the  project  managers  to 
whom  the  allotments  are  made,  at  numeral  12. 

Thus  far  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  Congress  exercises  legislative 
control  through  appropriations  at  numeral  1;  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  exercises  certain  control  through  the  review  of  pro- 
posed pwojects  before  approval  by  the  President  at  numeral  4; 
that  the  President  exercises  executive  control  through  the  ap- 
proval of  individual  projects  and  allocations  of  fxinds  for  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  on  such  projects  at  numeral  5;  that  the 
administrators  of  the  agencies  receiving  the  allocations  exercise 
administrative  contrcd  through  the  apportionment  of  allocations 
by  means  of  project  authorizations  at  numeral  7;  that  the  State 
administrators  exercise  operating  control  by  making  allotments 
under  the  project  authorizations  for  specific  projects  and  ptir- 
poees  at  numeral  10:  and  that  the  Treasury  Department  exercises 
accounting  control  through  the  recording  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, project  authorizations,  and  allotments  at  numerals  3,  0, 
S,  9.  and  11. 

BfCUMBBAKCaS  rOS  PAT  HOUS.  COHTaACTS,  PT7BCHASS  OlDnS.  KTC. 

We  next  come  to  the  obligation  of  funds. 

A  provision  in  the  regiolations  upon  which  the  Treasury  accounts 
ofllces  placed  particular  emphasis  is  paragraph  12  (a^ ,  which 
reads: 

'"The  records  of  the  Treasury  accounts  ofllces  shall  reflect  as 
currently  as  practicable  the  accruing  liability  of  the  Oovemment 
on  account  of  each  project.  To  this  end  administrators  and  other 
designated  ofllcers  shall  furnish  the  appropriate  Treasury  Ac- 
counts Ofllce  luch  informstlon  as  It  may  require." 

Copies  of  all  contracts,  purchase  requisitions  or  orders,  and  copies 
of  papers,  advices,  and  documents  covering  encumbrances  or  obU- 

Satlons  Incurred  are  required  to  be  furnished  to  the  appropriate 
tats  treasury  accounts  ofllce  promptly  after  Issuance.  Bach  pay 
roll  submitted  for  payment  Is  accompanied  by  an  encumbrance 
document  covering  the  ensuing  pay  period. 

In  order  that  the  limitations  fixed  by  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  amounts  of  allocations  and  also  with  respect  to  approved 
projects  may  be  observed,  It  ta  necessary  that  the  obligations  In- 
curred, such  as  pay-roll  commitments,  contracts,  purchases,  etc., 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  administrative  allotments  and  project 
limitations.  The  numerals  12  and  13  In  the  chart  show  the  trans- 
mission rf  obligating  documents  from  the  various  project  managers 
to  the  State  treasury  accounts  offices  where  such  obligations  are 
posted  to  the  allotment  and  project  accounts  uevlously  mentioned 
la  connection  with  numeral  11.  ^^ 
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Numerals  1»  and  20  show  the 
to  Washington  for  consolldatloir 
the  Central   Accounts  Ofllce  in 


tiansmlaslon  of  the  State  reports 

These  reports  are  submitted  to 

Wishlngton  within  72  hours  after 


himself  and  the  Trpa.sury.  A  vei7  representative  group  of  highly 
qualified  men  in  the  field  of  public  accounting  were  present  and 
they  were  Iascinat<.'d  by  his  presentation,  particularly  of  the  mar- 


Tt  win  be  recalled  that  under  the  Executive  order  of  May  6.  1935. 
the  President  vested  In  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  the  responsibUlty  for  making  purchases  under  the 
work-relief  program.  As  I  previously  stated,  the  Procurement  Divi- 
sion maintains  State  ofllces  In  the  same  cities  in  which  the  Treasury 
accounts  and  disbursing  ofllcea  are  located. 

Whenever  materials,  supplies,  equipment,  or  contractual  services 
are  needed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  operating  agency  concerned  to 
make  requisition  on  the  State  treasury  procurement  officer.  How- 
ever, before  the  procurement  officer  will  enter  into  a  contract  or 
execute  a  purchase  order,  the  requisition  must  clear  through  the 
Treasury  State  accounts  ofllce  for  posting  and  certification  as  to 
aTallabllity  of  funds. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  numeral  13  that  the  requi- 
sitions are  forwarded  to  the  SUte  treasury  procurement  offices, 
through  the  SUte  treasury  accounts  ofllces  at  numeral  14-A.  This 
Is  done  in  order  that  the  estimated  amounts  of  the  purchases  may 
be  posted  in  the  allotment  and  project  accounts  and  a  determina- 
tion made  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  unobligated  funds  and  project 
llmiUtlons  before  the  actual  ot>ltgatlon8  are  entered  Into. 

Promptly  upon  Issuance,  copies  of  purchase  orders  are  sent  by  the 
State  treasury  procurement  ofllce  to  the  State  treasury  accounts 
office  at  numeral  13,  In  order  that  accounting  adjustments,  if  neces- 
sary, may  be  made  for  differences  between  amounts  contained  in 
the  requisitions  and  ths  purchase  orders.  Copies  of  all  obligating 
documents  are  returned,  after  entry,  by  the  State  treasury  aocounU 
offices  to  the  project  managers  for  their  information  as  Indicated 
at  numerals  IS  and  14. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  Issue  for  the  Government  as  a 
whole  reasonably  current  financial  statements  on  an  accrual  basis, 
unless  the  accounu  are  maintained  under  centralised  supervision. 
Different  ofllcers  of  the  Oovernment  have  different  Ideas  about  the 
manner  in  which  accrued  expenses  should  be  reflected  in  the  ac- 
counts, and  our  experience  In  the  handling  of  this  program  haa 
demonstrated  that  many  administrative  ofllcers  do  not  appreciate 
or  attach  proper  importance  to  the  necessity  for  promptly  reporting 
the  obllgatloris  they  Incur,  or  for  executing  the  necessary  account- 
ing documents  for  that  purpose. 

It  Is  not  sufllclent  that  accounts  be  kept  on  standard  forms  and 
according  to  uniform  rules.  They  must  be  actively  supervised  by 
an  organization  of  trained  accountants,  who  will  see  that  the  rules 
are  uniformly  applied  In  a  manner  consistent  with  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  proper  understanding  of  administrative  needs  and 
sound  accounting  practice.  This  is  an  Important  phase  of  the 
control  of  work-relief  expenditures  that  has  been  developed  and 
put  into  effect  by  the  Treasury  Department  through  its  emergency 
accounts  offices. 

CONT«ACTB 

A  step  which  has  been  omitted  from  the  chart.  In  the  Interest 
of  simplicity,  involves  the  transmission  of  original  contracts,  to- 
gether with  such  supporting  documents  as  are  required  for  audit, 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DISBTTaSKMXNTS 

We  now  come  to  the  disbursements. 

Under  Federal  procedure  no  payments  may  be  made  except  upon 
a  properly  executed  voucher  or  pay  roll.  All  vouchers  and  pay  rolls 
must  be  certified  by  project  managers  or  by  such  other  persons  as 
are  authorized  to  do  so. 

The  next  step,  indicated  by  the  numerals  14  and  15,  shows  the 
transmission  to  the  State  treasury  accounts  offices  of  approved 
vouchers  and  pay  rolls  by  project  managers.  Approved  procure- 
ment vouchers  are  transmitted  to  the  State  treasury  accounts 
office  by  State  treasury  prociuement  offices,  as  shown  by  numerals 
14-A  and  15. 

Before  vouchers  and  pay  rolls  are  transmitted  to  the  State 
tieastiry  disbursing  offices  for  payment  they  are  given  a  treasury 
preaudlt  In  the  State  treasury  accounts  offices.  The  principal  ob- 
jects of  this  Treasury  preaudlt  are  to  see  that  the  voucher  is  in 
liquidation  of  an  obligation  legally  incurred,  that  sufficient  funds 
are  available  for  payment,  that  the  voucher  has  been  approved 
by  a  duly  authorized  administrative  officer,  and  that  necessary 
supporting  documents  are  present.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  under  the  Treasury's  system  Illegal  expendi- 
tures to  some  extent  can  be  prevented  through  the  examination 
of  encumbrance  documents  prior  to  the  actual  Incurring  of  obli- 
gations. 

After  the  vouchers  and  pay  rolls  have  been  examined  In  the 
Treasury  Accounts  Ofllce  they  are  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  dis- 
bursing ofllce  for  payment.  This  U  Indicated  by  the  numerala 
15  and  16  It  is  the  responsibUlty  of  the  disbursing  oflloars  to 
draw  the  checks  and  make  the  payments  to  the  identical  peraons 
named  In  the  vouchers  and  pay  rolls  and  for  the  amounts  approved 
therein. 

The  chart  shows  checks  going  from  disbursing  ofllcera  to  payees. 
They  are  paid  through  Pederal  Reserve  banks. 

ANALYSIS  or  TnVLIQtnOATCD  BALANCn 

An  Important  feature  of  the  Treasury's  emergency  accounting 
procedure  Involves  the  preparation  of  a  monthly  detailed  listing 
of  unliquidated  obligations  and  the  transmission  of  such  lists  to 
the  administrative  agencies  for  examination  and  follow-up.  This 
is  In  the  nature  of  a  weeding  out"  process.  By  that  I  mean  that 
m  this  manner  the  Treasury  is  constantly  "weeding  out"  of  its 
accounts  accruals  which  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  repre- 
sent liabilities. 


accuracy  of  the  accounts  depenas  in  a  large  measuiv  upon  vnw 
proper  reporting  of  obligations  incurred  by  thousands  of  different 
individuals  connected  with  administrative  agencies.  Another  pur- 
pose which  Is  served  by  this  practice  is  that  it  calls  to  the  atten- 
tion of  responsible  adrnlntstrative  officers  delays  in  the  settlement 
of  amounts  due  public  creditors  Here  again  the  Treasury  Ac- 
cotmts  Offices  are  of  service,  not  only  In  the  aeooimtlng  field  but 
also  In  the  field  of  administration. 

CRSCK   ViainCATIOM 

Another  feature  of  the  system  Is  the  Immediate  verlfloatloa  of 
checks  Issued  by  disbursing  ofllcers.  It  wUl  be  notod  that  earboa 
copies  of  checks  are  immediately  transmitted  to  the  State  trsaa 
ury  accounts  offices,  where  they  are  examined  to  see  that  the 
checks  have  been  issued  in  the  proper  amounts  to  the  persona 
specified  in  the  vouchers  and  pay  rolls.  To  a  considerable  ext«it 
It  has  been  possible  to  accomplish  this  examination  before  tbe 
checks  are  released  by  the  State  treasury  disbursing  ofltoea  to  tba 
payees.  After  examination  in  the  State  treastiry  accounts  oflleea, 
check  copies  are  transmitted  to  the  General  Accounting  OfSoa. 
The  State  treasury  accounts  offices  also  make  periodic  utidlts  of 
the  stocks  of  blank  checks  for  which  the  disbursing  ofBo 
accountable. 

While  not  shown  In  the  chart,  the  traasury  aooounU 
maintain  controlling  accounts  with  respect  to  the  aooouatabtltty 
of  tbe  disbursing  officers  for  funds  advanced  to  them  and  col- 
lected by  them.  Subsidiary  accovmta  ara  alao  maintained  by  tha 
State  treasury  accounts  offices  relating  to  all  transactions  of  tbe 
disbursing  officers,  regardless  of  whether  such  tranaactlons  involve 
chaivges  in  the  caah  bolancea  for  which  the  dlabturslng  oflBoers  are 
accountable. 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  State  treasury  aocounta  oflkoea  act  aa  a 
dual  check,  first,  upon  administrative  ofllcers  who,  on  tbe  one 
hand,  incur  obligations,  and,  second,  upon  the  disbursing  oflkocra 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  the  obligations. 


iKsmmxNT  Ausrr  sr  aciciaAL  Accouxmco  ofiio  on  io-dat 

Numerals  16  and  17  show  the  transmission  of  paid  rotrcbers  and 
pay  rolls,  and  aeootints  current  which  they  support,  from  the  State 
treasury  disbursing  offices  to  the  Treasury  Central  Accounts  Oflksa. 
Disbursing  officers  are  bonded  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  under  the  law  are  required  to  account  to  tha 
General  Accounting  Ofllce  for  all  Treasury  advmncaa,  receipts,  and 
expenditures.  This  Is  accomplished  through  tho  periodic  rendi- 
tion to  the  General  Accounting  Oflloe  of  an  account  current  la 
which  the  disbursing  officer  charges  himself  with  all  Treasury 
advances,  and  receipts  and  takes  credit  for  all  expenditures.  These 
accounts  must  be  supported  by  certified  vouchers,  pay  roUa,  and 
other  original  papers.  It  Is  the  general  practice  for  dlsbnrslng 
officers  to  render  their  accounts  monthly  or  quarterly;  but,  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  a  promjrt  accounting  and  audit  of  the  vast 
sums  of  money  to  be  expended  for  work  relief,  the  Treasury 
arranged  with  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  audit  of  thoae 
accounts  on  a  10-day  basis. 

ADM m  UiTXATIVX  EXAMINATION  OT  mSBUESINC  OITICBU'  ACCOUNTS 

Under  the  law,  before  accotmts  are  rendered  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  lot  audit  and  final  settlement  tha«  mtist  be  made 
In  Washington  what  Is  called  an  administrative  examination.  This 
is  usually  done  by  or  under  tbe  head  of  the  operating  aervloe  In 
Washington,  but  with  respect  to  the  disbursements  made  by  Treas- 
ury disbursing  officers  fw  emergency  work  relief  the  Prealdeni 
vested  this  responsibility  In  the  Commissioner  of  AocounU  and 
DepoelU. 

After  administrative  examination  ha  the  Treasury  Central  Ac- 
eounU  Office,  the  accounU  current  and  paid  vouchera,  together 
with  any  exceptions  noted  In  such  examination,  are  sent  to  tha 
General  Accounting  Ofllce  for  poat-audlt  of  the  vouchera  aad  settle- 
ment of  the  accounU  as  indicated  by  the  nunusral  IB. 

VTNANCXAL  BKPORTS 

We  now  come  to  the  financial  reports. 

The  compilation  of  the  financial  reports  Is  one  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  functions  which  the 
Treasury  accounting  organisation  performs.  Tbe  dlipateh  with 
which  these  reports  are  complied  Is  evidence  of  the  smoothness  wltb 
which  the  whole  accounting  organisation  operates.  ^ 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  program  a  complete  financial  report. 
In  summary  form,  has  been  made  available  every  10  days  lor  tha 
information  of  the  President  and  others  oonoemed,  and  a  detailed 
annual  report  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session,  as  required  by  law. 

The  usefulness  of  any  financial  report  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration Is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  promptness  with  which  such 
report  is  furnished  after  the  cloee  of  the  period  for  which  the 
report  Is  made.  The  10-day  summary  reports  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  within  a  few  days  afUr  the  does  of  each  10- 
day  period.  The  annual  reporU  are  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the 
calendar  year  and  are  avaUabls  to  the  Congreas  within  9  days  after 
the  close  of  the  year.  ,  .  ^  .     ^ 

These  financial  reports  show  the  status  of  the  appropriated  funds 
as  to  Presidential  allocations,  administrative  allotments,  obligations, 
expexvdltures.  unobligated  balances,  and  unliquidated  obligations, 
and  are  classified  according  to  congressional  llmiUtlons,  organisa- 
tion unlU,  States  and  regions,  tyj-cs  of  work,  and  objecu  of  expendi- 
ture. The  reporti  also  conUln  ubles  showing  comparaUTe  daU 
according  to  lO-day,  monthly,  and  yearly  periods. 
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College  or  Lobebal  Arts, 
Evamton,  III.,   May  19,  1938. 


not  begrudge  paying  hts  share  of  the  freight  under  the  New  Deal,  a 
man  from  a  more  conservative  New  Kngland  background  than  my 
own  who  has  been  active  In  liberal  politics  for  many  yearf — not 
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My  Ulk  thU  evening  ta  already 
attentlveneea.     You  realise,  aa  I 
relating  to  the  Oovemment't 
touched     My  principal  difficulty 
of  selection  and  elimination.     I 
however,  without  answering  to 
which  must  be  uppermost  In  you' 
portant  than  anything  that  I  hav^ 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  preeent 
be  done  to  Improve  It? 

Of  oourae  It  would  require  som^ 
might  be  done  to  improve  the 
whole  problem  can  be  reduced  to 
and    the    law.     When   proper 
respect  to  all  these  matten 
due  course. 

In  the  first  place,  there  should 
Executive  order.  If  pnasible.  the 
whole  accounting  system  and 
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AoKn^tsnimoir  CLSAanrc  Housb, 

ChicuffO.  lU..  March  29.  1938. 
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Secwfsry. 
Department.  Washit^fton.  D.  C. 
Hotel   Stevens,   before   the   em- 
Accounting  and  Plnance  of  the 
Bddie   Bartelt  distinguished 
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hlms«>If  and  the  Trea-sury  A  vei7  representative  group  of  highly 
qualified  men  in  the  field  of  public  accounting  were  present  and 
they  were  fascinated  by  his  presentation,  particularly  of  the  mar- 
velous system  that  has  been  worlceil  out  by  the  Treasury  for  control 
of  the  emergency  relief  appropriations. 

After  the  talli  the  men  stayed  for  over  an  hour,  gathering  around 
Bartelt  and  asking  for  more  information.  His  appearance  here  was 
eminently  worth  while  and  will  have  Influence  throughout  the 
accounting  profession,  which  has  had  so  little  Information  appar- 
ently with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Treasury  In  the  accounting 
field  or  with  regard  to  the  dlfBcult  problems  with  which  it  has  to 
contend. 

Several  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  said  to  me  later  that  the  Treas- 
ury had  been  too  modest  and  that  they  should  make  an  effort  to 
send  men  like  Bartelt  and  his  assistants  to  go  before  the  State 
groups  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  giving  them  facts 
on  the  technical  problems  and  the  solutions  that  the  Treasury  has 
developed  to  cope  with  them  Among  other  things  with  which  the 
men  were  impressed  were  the  ramifications  and  complexities  as  well 
as  the  astronomical  magnitude  of  the  transactions  that  characterlae 
the  Federal  Government's  fiscal  policies.  They  literally  gasped 
when  Bartelt  showed  the  slide  of  the  Secretary's  letter  to  the 
President,  transmitting  the  report  for  the  period  ending  December 
31.  1937.  8  days  after  the  close  of  the  period. 

Chatters,  Brownlow,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  and.  through  you, 
the  Treasury  Department,  for  making  possible  this  fine  presenta- 
tion. Even  though  the  Chicago  papers  chose  to  refer  only  to  the 
parts  of  the  address  which  might  be  interpreted  as  critical  of  the 
accounting  situation,  this  was  more  than  compensated  for,  as  a 
matter  of  public  relations,  by  the  deep  impression  made  by  Bartelt 
on  the  leaders  In  the  accounting  profession. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you,  Herbert  Gaston,  and 
the  Secretary,  that  efforts  should  be  made  for  more  of  this  type 
of  presentation  before  professional  groups.  This  ofBce.  In  co- 
operation with  Mr  Chatters,  of  the  Municipal  Finance  OfDcers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  would  be  pleased  to  do 
all  in  its  fXDwer  to  facilitate  such  contacts  if  the  Treasury  felt  in 
a  position  to  furnish  qualifled  speakers  from  time  to  time. 
Cordially    yours, 

Hexbzkt  Emmerich. 

Municipal  Finance  Ofticers  Associatiok. 

Chicago.  III.,  April  1.  1938. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Bartelt. 

CammissioneT  of  Accmint.^  and  De-positx. 

United  States   Treasury  Department.   Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAR  Mr  Bartelt  We  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  talk 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  here  In  Chicago  on 
Monday  night.  No  talk  in  many  months  has  aroused  so  much 
Interest  among  those  who  heard  it  It  was  a  revelation  to  everyone 
^^ho  heard  you  speak  It  was  indeed  significant  that  so  many  of 
the  people  were  willing  to  stay  for  an  Indefinite  time  afterward  to 
hear  you  elaborate  on  the  proceedures  you  are  carrying  out. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  be  a  prophet  Nevertheless.  I  think  It  Is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  talk  which  you  gave  in  Chicago -will  mark  a 
new  era  of  understanding  of  what  the  Federal  Government  should 
accomplish  and  is  tr>-ing  to  accomplish  through  its  accounting 
plan.  The  work  you  have  done  has  been  pioneering  In  many  re- 
spects and  ought  to  point  the  way  to  better  accounting  with 
respect  to  the  general  agencies  of  Government  as  well  as  the  special 
agencies. 

Several  officers  cf  the  National  Association  of  State  Auditors, 
Comptrollers  and  Treasurers  were  in  the  audience  when  you  spoke 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  they  will  be  very  much  Interested  In 
having  you  attend  their  meeting  which  will  take  place  some  time 
later  this  year  You  may  be  assured  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
this  association  and  its  members  In  offering  to  you  any  of  its 
facilities  at  any  time 
Sincerely  yotus, 

I  Caxl  H    CHATTmS, 

[  Executive  Director. 

MuNiriPAL  PiNANcs  Omciaa  Associatiok, 

Chicago.  III..  AprU  1,  1939. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  H    McRetnolds. 

Admxnvstrative  Assnstant   to  the  Secretary. 

Treasury  Department.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAS  Ma.  McRetnolm:  The  straightforward  talk  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Bartelt  before  the  conference  on  municipal  accounting  and  finance 
here  In  Chicago  on  Monday  night  of  this  week  made  a  dlsUnct 
Impression  on  his  listeners  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  rather 
dumbfounded  to  learn  that  the  Federal  Government  was  doing 
such  good  work  in  the  accounting  for  the  emergency  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  talk  here  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
understanding  of  what  the  Federal  Government  can  accomplish 
and  is  actually  doing  We  hope  that  in  succeeding  months  we 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr,  Bartelt  again  before 
other  groupw  of  public  officials  where  his  appearance  will  do  much 
to  create  a  better  understanding  between  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  government  and  the  local  government.  We  appreciate 
very  much  having  his  services  made  available. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Carl  H    Chatters. 

Executive  Director. 
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North WESTEXN  Uktvxrsitt. 

College  or  Libebal  Arts. 
Evanston,  III..   May  19,   1938. 
lit.  S.  A.  Bartelt, 

Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits, 

United  States  Treasury.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Bartelt:  Through  Mr.  Carl  H.  Chatters,  executive 
director  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Office  Association,  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  remarkable  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  on  emergency  funds  as  of  December  31  1937.  We  desire 
to  secure  two  copies  of  this  report  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
course  In  public  administration  at  Northwestern  University. 

My  cursory  examination  of  this  report  has  left  me  amazed  and 
jubilant.  It  lustlfles  beyond  my  most  ardent  hopes  the  dalm 
that  I  have  long  made  that  the  largest  acale  government  account- 
ing and  financial  reporting  could  be  set  up  and  administered  tn 
such  mani>er  as  to  make  the  essential  facts  available  wtthln  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  close  of  any  stated  period.  I  have 
been  able  to  prove  my  contention  a^in  and  again  in  connection 
with  procedures  set  up  for  municipalities.  You  have  demon- 
stra^ted  through  this  report  that  the  thing  can  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  intricate  phases  of 
national  financial  operation.  You  have  now  demonstrated  that 
in  thla  difficult  field  of  national  governmental  operation  It  is 
possible  to  issue  a  financial  statement  so  prom^ptly  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  that  knowledge  of  what  has  happened  can  be 
available  In  time  to  shape  the  policy  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  There  la  now  obviously  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
similar  reports  as  promptly  issued  in  connection  with  all  other 
phases  of  national  governmental  operations.  Pr&nkly  I  regard  the 
demonstration  which  you  have  made  as  a  epochal  event  and  am 
letting  no  opportunity  pass  to  call  attention  to  your  achievement. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Treasury  Department  Is  in  a  txjsitlon 
to  furnish  the  two  copies  which  I  have  requested  gratis.  If  not, 
I  shall  bo  glad  to  remit  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  any  eiqxnse 
of  securing  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.   R    Hatton, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Politieal  Science. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  H.  HUGHES 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  20) .  1938 


RADIO  INTERVTEW  BETWEEN  SENATOR  GREEN  AND 
JAY   FRANKLIN 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  RrcoRD  a  radio  interview  broadcast 
from  Washington.  D.  C.  on  May  19,  1938.  between  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Ghken]  and  Mr.  Jay 
Pranklin  on  the  subject  A  Government  Spending  Program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  radio  interview  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Franklin  Good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  has  been 
another  week  of  ups  and  downs,  when  events  fall  to  follow  any 
clear  trend  and  when  men  and  measures  eddy  around  in  circles. 
Many  things  have  been  happening  which  will  call  for  future  com- 
ment as  they  come  to  affect  future  events.  But,  taking  things  by 
and  large,  as  your  contact  man  In  W?shlngton,  the  man  you  send 
to  White  House  press  conferences  and  around  and  about  the  town, 
to  find  out  for  you  what  the  New  Deal  Is  all  about  these  days,  I  am 
of  the  belief  that  the  President's  spending  and  lending  program  is 
stUl  the  most  important  thing  up  for  political  action,  and  we  all 
hope  for  its  sp>eedy  passage. 

Thote  of  you  who  listened  to  my  talk  last  week  with  Senator 
OMahonet,  of  Wyoming,  may  remember  that  I  pointed  out  that 
the  spending  program,  as  such,  would  be  useless,  except  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  tide  us  over  the  preeent  crisis,  without  other 
and  lasting  measures  of  reform.  I  am  still  of  that  opinion.  I  feel 
that  It  would  be  foolish  for  anyone  to  assume  that  a  spending 
program  as  such  can  end  In  anything  but  more  debt,  unless  there 
Is  a  real  and  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  the  deep-seated  evils 
which  are  sending  millions  of  self-respecting  Americans  onto  relief 
and  are  encouraging  certain  powerful  and  short-alghted  individuals 
to  Imagine  that  by  a  propaganda  of  fear  and  a  Nation-wide  policy 
of  hoarding  they  can  Impose  their  will  upon  your  Government. 

So  tonight  you  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  listen  to  a  talk 
between  me  and  a  man  who  has  been  thinking,  talking,  and  acting 
along  these  lines  for  years — a  man  considerably  older  than  my- 
self, who  rhtnk#  young  thoughts,  a  man  of  ample  means  who  does 


not  begrudge  paying  bts  share  of  the  freight  tmder  the  New  Deal,  a 
man  from  a  more  conservative  Mew  England  background  than  my 
own  who  has  been  active  In  liberal  politics  for  many  years' — not 
only  active  but  eflecUve — Senator  Thbodoks  Fkancis  Oszzm.  of 
Rhode  Island. 

A  little  less  than  3  y«ars  ago.  I  was  sweltering  in  the  press  box 
at  the  National  Democratic  Convention  In  Philadelphia.  All  day 
I  had  been  noticing  little  bunches  of  gaily  colored  balloons  dis- 
tributed around  the  floor  of  the  convention  haU.  I  had  wondered 
what  they  were  for.  Then,  as  it  was  announced  that  Oovemor 
Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  would  make  a  speech  to  second  your  Presi- 
dent's nomination,  all  the  baUocms  started  for  the  roof  and  there 
was  a  tremendous  ovation.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  set  eyw 
on  Mr.  Green.  After  I  heard  his  speech,  I  wanted  to  meet  tarn. 
He  not  cmly  i^nke  well;  he  spoke  honestly  and  he  made  sense. 
In  the  course  of  last  winter.  I  met  him  at  the  hoaae  at  farmer 
Governor  Plnchot.  of  PennsjrlTaala,  of  all  places,  and  found  that 
Senator  Gaxnt  was  a  vtgortKis  and  disinterested  progreastve.  a  man 
who  holds  to  the  old  New  Bngland  spirit  of  doing  his  duty,  speak- 
ing his  mind,  and  serving  his  nelghbars.  Tonight,  be  has  agreed 
to  join  me  on  this  program.  You  may  have  gathered  that  I 
admire  Governor — or  rather  Senator  Obxch,  for  he  was,  of  course, 
elected  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tn  1936.    I  do. 

Senator,  I  was  bom  in  Pall  River,  }\ist  over  the  line  from  your 
State.  I  haven't  been  back  since  I  was  3  years  old  and  I  have 
often  wondered  at  the  extent  of  the  economic  depression  tn  those 
New  England  mill  towns,  a  depression  which  seems  to  have  made 
reform  ;>olitiC8  good  politlca  in  what  I  have  always  regarded  as 
the  stronghold  of  the  torles.  Just  now  I  notice  thst  some  of  our 
fellow  New  Englanders  sre  argiiing  that  we  should  not  adopt  a 
pump-priming  program,  because  they  say  that  we  tried  it  cinoe  and 
it    failed.     Do    you    think    there    Is    merit    In    their    argument? 

Mr.  OaxBif .  None  at  all.  Mr.  Pranklin.  May  I  use  an  illtistratlon. 
Suppose  a  doctor  Is  called  in  to  tend  a  serious  case.  Other  doctors 
hsve  already  given  the  patient  up.  The  patient  himself  has  lost 
confidence  and  feels  he  cannot  recover.  The  doctor  diagnoses  the 
case,  and  knows  that  the  patient's  habits  ha.ve  hrooght  the  illness 
on.  and  that  a  change  of  habits  will  be  necessary  before  complete 
recovery.  He  cannot,  however,  except  ta  pull  the  patient  through 
by  a  Blow  change  of  habits.  He  must  first  get  the  patient  over 
the  crisis,  and  orders  stimulants.  Under  the  Influence  of  the 
stimulants  the  patient  gels  to  feeling  far  better,  his  courage  Is 
restored,  he  feels  be  is  cured  and  becomes  unvrllling  to  change  his 
habits.  There  is  in  consequence  a  relapse  and  the  doctor  is  called 
in  again,  and  again  prescribes  a  stimtilant  for  ImnaAlate  relief. 
Is  It  reasonable  to  say  that  this  having  failed  to  effect  a  cure  cinc«. 
It  should  not  be  tried  again?  No  I  until  the  fundamental  trouble 
is  removed,  stimulants  will  have  to  be  prescribed  as  often  as  tbex* 
is  a  relapse. 

The  spending -lending  program  ot  the  administration,  this  so- 
called  "pump  priming,"  is  like  the  stimulant.  It  has  a  good  tonpo- 
rary  effect  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  Nation.  It  is  no  c\ire. 
It  cannot  be  a  cure.  The  trouble  is  that  when  the  patient  has  an 
attack  the  cure  cannot  be  effected,  and  when  he  is  recovering  from 
an  attack  he  is  unwilling  to  tindertake  the  cure. 

Mr.  Pkakklin.  Tour  sick-room  parable  Is  a  suggestive  one.  As  I 
understand  It  you  would  agree  that  in  time  of  crisis  such  as  this 
With  millions  without  work  and  without  money  to  buy  food  and 
other  necessities,  we  have  to  do  something  promptly  to  prevent 
actual  starvation? 

Mr.  Gbzen.  Sxirely.  and  almost  all  thinking  people,  even  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration  in  genoral,  agree  on  that.  An  ex- 
treme example  Is  one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  big  business 
from  the  Middle  West,  Mr.  Tom  Glrdler. 

Mr.  Prankxjn.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Tom  Glrdler,  of  Republle 
Steel,  is  In  favor  of  the  administration's  national  relief  policy? 

Mr.  GsEKN.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  mean.  This  fact  was  brought 
out  at  a  hearing  of  a  senatorial  committee  here  in  Washington  last 
June.  Toward  the  close  of  my  cross-exam  I  nation  of  Mr.  Olrdlar, 
I  asked  him  whether  his  arguments  did  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  men  were  out  of  work,  willing  to  work,  and  oould  not 
obtain  work.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  them 
with  the  opportunity  to  work,  mmI  he  finally  admitted  that  the 
Government  should  do  so  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "to  the  best 
of  its  abUtty  to  do  so."  This  miut  mean  to  the  limit  of  Its 
financial  resources. 

Mr.  Franklin  Well,  then,  Mr.  Glrdler  would  not  be  In  agree- 
ment with  Senator  BAnjrr,  of  North  Carolina,  who  recently  stated 
in  a  newspaper  interview  that  the  unbalanced  Budget  was  a  menace 
to  all  business  recovery.  Senator  Ban.xT  argued  that  the  real  cause 
of  this  depression  was  what  he  termed  the  "faUure  of  the  American 
people  to  Invest  their  savings  In  enterprise " 

Mr.  Green.  If  I  may  interrupt  you,  please,  the  expression  "failure 
of  the  American  ijeople  to  Invest  their  savings"  appeals  to  my  sense 
of  humor.  The  small  minority  of  the  people  who  have  savings  to 
Invast  are  refusing  to  Invest  them  until  they  can  be  assured  that 
they  are  going  to  get  returns  which  they  regard  as  satisfactory. 
This  Is  well  called  "a  sit-down  strike  on  the  part  of  capital."  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people  do  not 
Invest  their  savings  because  they  have  not  any  to  Invest. 

Mr.  Prankum.  To  complain  that  the  people  are  not  Investing 
their  savings  Is  like  complaining  that  they  are  not  wagging  their 
long  biishy  tails.  The  answer  Is  that  they  have  no  long  buahy  tails 
to  wag  and  no  savings  to  Invest. 

Mr.  GsEXN.  The  reason  the  great  majority  of  them  have  no  sav- 
ings to  Invest  Is  the  same  reason  that  millions  of  them  are  abso- 
lutely destitute.     It   Is  because  throughout  the  machine   age  wt 
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have  concratTBted  our  attention 
have  i^lven  very  little  attention 
men   and  women  were  not  freed 
cpportunitlea  for  better  ilvlng 
claAs  wa*  freed  to  complete 
of  regimented  manufacturing, 
of  the  machine,  became  lt«eU  • 
of  the  world,  outside  of  India 
contraats  between  the  enormotu 
the  absolute  destitution  of 
continual  reinvestment  of  Auplua 
of  production  has  reached  itc 
■Tstem  because  the  limit  of 
been  reached,  not  becauas  the 
consume  more  but  because  the 
to  buy  more.    So.  as  a  pemuuisn^ 
reorder  our  economic  life  so  that 
of  labor  and  capital  combined 
labor  must  get  more,  though  it 
capital  will  get  leas  in  Um 

Ut.  riAinujJt.  That  is  all  very 
to  do  with  the  spending  program 

Mr  Oarzif.  It  Is  true  that  the 
cure     The  permanent  cure  must 
Ing  the  hoxira  of  labor  so  that 
such   as   providing   old-age 
work:   such  as  beating  down  th< 
private  monopolies;    such 
and  other  similar  oMasures. 

ritnt.     The  Justification  for  the 
Mid  before,  something  dlffercr^ 
untU  it  can  undertake  thme 
vlds  money  for  temfiorary  relic] 
our  population.     It  la  doing  in 
lmpli«d.    If  priTate  Industry 
Oovemmsnt  can  and  will  proTldb 
unbalances  tb«  bixiget  unless  It 
seems  ik}  altcmatlT*. 

ICr.  nuuTKUN.  Why  do  you 
people  argue  that  it  would  be 
give  the  unemployed  the  money 

Mr.  Ounr.  It  would  be  more 
I  mean  the  Ooremment  would 
r;omlcal  frcun  another  standpolni 
demorallatng  to  the  recipient, 
and  not  charity.    When  I  was 
that,  beginning  with  the  first 
every  recipient  must  work  for  It. 

There  Is  another  reason  why 
money.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  It 
the  recipients  have  to  work  for 
aency  o<  the  W.  P.  A.  workers. 
at  hand  to  serve  their  purpose 
workers  have  acoompllitfied  a 
but   also   for   the   permanent 
where  they  have  worked.    Th^ 
cur  books,  go  a  long  way 
which  alone  the  critics  ptMnt. 
cue  of  the  coat  at  relief. 

Mr.  nuMKLOt.  The  same  is 
P.  W.  A.  expenditures  are 
benefit  which  ritould  be  profvldc^ 
I'our  suggeatlon  of  balancing 
upendlvuzea  as  llabUlties  polnU 
pn^MT  esUmate  at  the  net  cost. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
fled  my  own  thought  on  this 
tmprsaslOQ.  which  I  find  to  be 
k^xiing  profram  la  Tttally 
•sosldered  as  a  prelude  to  a 
In  our 


on  the  production  of  wealth  and 

its  proper  distribution.     So  the 

by  a  machine  to  unprecedented 

at  all.     A  comparatively  small 

in  the  profit-making  genius 

vast  mass  of  manJUnd.  by  virtue 

i^achlne.     Nowhere  In  the  history 

do  we  find  such  tremendous 

i4ealth  of  a  few  private  persons  and 

mlUit>ns  of  their  fellow  citlzexis.     The 

capital  funds  in  additional  means 

llinlt  tinder  our  present  economic 

consifmption  has  been  reached.    It  has 

of  the  people  do  not  want  to 

of  the  people  have  no  money 

cure  for  a  sick  nation,  we  must 

a  greater  proportion  of  the  profits 

go  to  labor.     This  means  that 

does  not  necessarily  mean  that 


■pending  program  ts  no  permanent 
take  other  forms,  such  as  reduc- 
i^ore  men  and  women  can  work; 
so  that   the   aged   can   quit 
high  prices  arbitrarily  fixed  by 
the  hocuxUng  of  capital: 
however,  do  not  meet  your 
lendlng-apendlng  progratn  is.  as 
It  U  to  tide  the  Nation  over 
reforms.     It  seeks  to  pro- 
of the  submerged   one-third   of 
^art  what  Mr.  Oirdler's  statement 
or  will  not  provide  work,  the 
it.     This  costs  a  huge  sum  and 
to  raised  by  taxation,  but  there 
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ICr.  BOLT.  Mr.  President 
liATe  iDierted  In  the  Racou 
■aanplaycd  miner  in  West  Virginia. 


true.  Senator,  but  what  has  that 


I  peak   of   providing   workt     Many 
slifipler  and  more  economical  just  to 

economical  In  dollars  and  cents. 

xpend  less;  yet  it  la  far  less  eco- 

.  because  a  pure  gift  of  money  is 

iJost  of  the  unemployed  want  work 

Oc  vemor  of  Rhode  Island,  I  Insisted 

dollar  the  State  spent  for  relief, 

th  B  Oovemment  should  not  give  the 

sets  a  great  deal  in  rettim  when 

It.     Critics  talk  about  the  ineffl- 

There  are  doubtless  illustrations 

but  the  vast   majority  of  these 

deal  not  only  for  the  temporary 

lifiprovement    of   the   communities 

t,  irtilch  do  not  appear  on 

balancing  the  expenditures  to 

balance  to  the  only  troe  meaa- 
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entirely   for   works  of   lasting 
anyway  In  those  communities, 
projects  as  assets  against  the 
the  way.  It  seems  to  acie,  to  a 
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sukject  but  you  have  confirmed  the 

<}ulte  general,  that  the  snendlng- 
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of  most  lasting  and  deeply 
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D.  HOLT 

VIRGINIA 

FHE  UNITED  STATES 
of  Wedneaday.  AprU  20) ,  1938 


LRm  TO  AH  mOEMFLOTl  3  MDTIB  IN  WXST  VXBGINIA 


I  ndt  ansnimous  coasent  to 
a  letter  I  bave  written  to  an 


There  being  no  objection,   the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DI:.^R  Joe:   This  Is  another   letter  to  try  to  help  you  find  a  Job. 

I  advised  ycu  last  weic  to  gpt  a  Job  as  messenger  in  the  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Coal  Corr.ml.ssion  They  spend  approximately 
MOOX)  a  year  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  messengers  of  the  Coal 
Ccmmlsslon 

You  should  be  aMe  to  get  a  Job  from  the  Senator  who  In  hlgh- 
Bounding  langi^age  and  beautiful  poetry  told  you  how  he  loved 
the  miners  a:id  how  nn  n!;.-ht  was  too  long  nor  no  day  too  stormy 
for  him  to  work  to  give  you  high  wages  and  steady  employment. 
There  are  plenty  of  Jobs  you  could  get  if  you  could  receive  the 
O.  K.  This  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  you  have  political  In- 
fluence. If  you  have  you  wtu  be  employed.  If  you  have  not.  you 
will  get  a  flowery  excuse  That  is  like  the  W  P.  A.  If  you  have 
political  Influence,  you  do  not  have  to  be  needy.  If  you  are  Just 
an  ordinary  miner,  your  letter  will  be  sent  to  the  officials  of  the 
State  office  and  from  there  to  the  district  cfflce,  and  then  you 
will  get  a  letter  "reletting"  the  fact  that  there  isn't  a  Job. 

Many  are  employed  by  the  Coal  Commission  who  know  nothing 
about  coal.  They  were  employed  because  they  were  supposed  to 
control  votes.  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  of  the  different  Jobs  in 
the  Coal  Commission  created  by  the  Guffey  Coal  Act.  There  are 
151  different  Jobs  classified;  this  means  there  are  151  dlfTerent 
types  of  Jobs  fllJed  by  apprcxlmately  1.200  These  employees, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them,  pet  their  checks  every  2  weeks; 
the  average  wage  being  approximately  1100  each  pay  day.  Tou, 
who  were  supposed  to  benefit  from  the  bill,  get  paid  when  you 
work,  although  ycu  haven't  worked  much  since  the  bill  went  into 
effect  I  know  you  were  told  that  the  bill  meant  high  wages 
and  the  salvation  of  the  coal  miners,  but  that  was  a  political 
trick 

You  should  find  at  l^a^t  one  Job  In  the  enclosed  list  of  positions 
of  the  National  Bituminous  CoaJ  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

BxTSH  D.  Holt. 


TTTLES   or   POSITION'S   I?/   TTTr   M'.TTON.U.    HTl  V iirNOUS    COAI.  COMJCXSSIOK 

Acting  chief,   marketing  dr.^s.on. 

Acting  head  messenger 

As6i.stant   general  counsel. 

Acting  general  couiiiei. 

Attorney, 

Attorney  examiner 

Associate  price  examiner 

Assistant  to  the  secretary. 

Analyst. 

Associate  engineer  economist. 

Assistant  auditor. 

Assistant  flle  clerk. 

Assistant  fiscal  accotinting'  clerk. 

Assistant  clerk. 

Assistant  clerk-ste.nographer. 

Assistant  clerk-typist. 

Assistant  record  clerk. 

Addressograph  operator. 

Assistant  messenger 

Acting  director  of  statistics. 

Assistant  statistical  analyst. 

Assistant  Junior  statistical  analyst. 

Accountant,  chief  clerk. 

Administrative  assistant. 

Administrative  clerk. 

Accounting  clerk. 

Acting  manager  of  statistical  btireau. 

Acting  manager,  statistical  office. 

Acting  manager. 

Assisting  hearing  clerk 

Budget  and  finance  officer 

Bookkeeper  machine  operator. 

Commerce  attorney. 

Chief  of  special  agents. 

Confidential  secretary  to  Commissioner. 

ConfldentlaJ  assistant  to  Commissioner. 

Chief  of  malls  and  files 

Chief  printing  and  supply  section. 

Clerk. 

Oerk-stenographer. 

Clerk-secretary 

Comptometer  operator. 

Compiling  clerk. 

Correspondence  clerk. 

Calculating  machine  operator. 

Card  punch  operator. 

Cocnpiuttng  clerk. 

Chief  clerk. 

Compiling  clerk  and  Junior  machine  operator 

Clerk -typist. 

Confidential  clerk. 

Chief  of  machine  tabulation  units. 

Clerk  •  messenger . 

Chief  clerk. 

Comptometer  clerk  and  machine  operator. 

Card-punch  fiie  clerk. 

Clerk  receptlfldtot. 
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Combination  general  statistical  clerk  and  typist. 

Confidential   record  clerk. 

Combination  statistical  clerk. 

Confidence  clerk. 

Comptometer  clerk. 

Draftsman. 

Director  erf  statistlca. 

Examiner. 

Engineer  economist. 

Finance  examiner. 

Pile  clerk. 

Field  supervisor. 

Pile  clerk  and  telephone  operator. 

PMeld  statistical  superintendent. 

Graphic  analyst. 

Graduate  nurse. 

General  clerk. 

General  statistical  clerk. 

General  statistical  or  compilation  clerk. 

Oener&l  clerk -typist. 

Investigator. 

Inspector. 

Information  clerk  and  telephone  operator. 

Junior  attorney. 

Junior  price  examiner. 

Junior  statistical  examiner. 

Junior  administrative  officer. 

Jxuilor  administrative  assistant. 

Junior  statistical  clerk. 

Junior  stenographer. 

Junior  clerk -stenographer. 

Junior  clerk-typist. 

Junior  voucher  clerk. 

Junior  calculating-machine  operator. 

Junior  field  auditor. 

Junior  statistical  analyst. 

Junicx-  machine  operator  and  comptometer  clerk. 

Junior  investigator. 

Junior  assistant  statistical  uialyst. 

Junior  machine  operator. 

Legal  stenographer. 

Laborer. 

Mimeograph  operator. 

Messenger. 

Manager. 

Machine  operator  and  typist. 

Machine  operator. 

Manager  statistical  bureau. 

Mechanic. 

Principal  price  examiner. 

f>ubllc  relations  adviser. 

Price  examiner. 

Personnel  assistant. 

Principal  accounting  clerk- 

Prtncljial  clerk-secretary. 

Property  and  order  clerk. 

Receptionist. 

Record  clerk. 

Reception  and  general  clerk. 

Reception  clerk  and  general  operator. 

Reception  and  telephone  operator. 

Secretary. 

Special  agent. 

Senior  price  examiner. 

Special  assistant  to  general  <x>un8eL 

Senior  attorney. 

Senior  tariff  rate  examiner. 

Senior  attorney  examiner. 

Senior  economist  analyst. 

Senior  clerk. 

Senior  statistical  clerk. 

Senior  typist. 

Statistical  analyst. 

Stenographer. 

Senior  Ktenofi^apher. 

Stock  clerk. 

Secretary  to  ooanager. 

Sorting  machlTUi  operator. 

Bteno^^iher-elerk. 

Secretary  to  director  of  atattotlca. 

Senico-  stenographer-clerk. 

Traffic  rate  supervtoor. 

Technical  adviser. 

Transportation  examiner. 

Telephone  operator. 

Typist. 

Typist  and  file  clerk. 

Tabulating  clerk. 

Unskilled  laborer. 

Under  clerk. 

Under  file  clerk. 

Under  clerk -typtot. 

Under  statistical  clerk. 

Watchman 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  20).  1938 


ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS,  OP  THX  SECURimS  AND 
EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conaait 
to  have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou  fiin  address 
delivered  by  Chairman  William  O.  Douglas,  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  on  May  20  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Stodc  Exchange  nnns,  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel.  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcou),  as  follows: 

Bepreaentatlves  of  business  and  govemsMnt  meet  tonight  to  hall 
a  }o(nt  achievement  and  to  launch  a  )olnt  program.  We  are  proud 
of  what  we  have  done  working  together.  We  are  confident  of  what 
we  can  accomplish  by  poollnjs  our  reaotutses  and  oomblnlng  our 
energies.  What  we  can  do  other  groups  can  do.  Working  together, 
we  can  overcome  any  problem  'which  besets  ca4>itaUsm  and  demuoc- 
racy.  Working  together,  we  can  make  this  profit  system  work  and 
at  the  same  time  sacrifice  no  whit  or  tittle  of  our  Oovemment's 
objectives. 

Greed  and  fraud  beset  all  walks  of  life.  They  are  immortal.  Tou 
and  we  are  not  going  to  harness  them.  But  you  and  we  can  deal 
with  them  effectively  when  we  meet  them.  But  they  are  not  our 
chief  problems  because  most  pec^le  are  honest.  Our  main  efforts 
lie  along  the  lines  erf  making  as  certain  as  possible  that  honest  Inisl- 
neas  has  opportunity  to  make  hcnest  and  substantial  profits.  Pree- 
dcon  of  opportunity  is  as  essential  to  healthy  capitalism  as  it  is  to 
healthy  democracy.  By  our  Joint  efforts  we  can  preserve  that  free- 
dom of  opporttinlty.  By  doing  so  we  will  preserve  capitalism  and 
democracy.  Let  us  not  be  diverted  from  that  effort  by  Indulging  In 
the  pastime  of  looking  for  motes  In  each  other's  eyes  or  in  the  call- 
ing of  names.  Only  by  a  Joint  and  tmlted  front  can  we  keep  from 
these  shores  the  plagues  that  have  descended  elsewhere. 

Pair  play  and  simple  honesty  are  a  part  of  our  Inheritance.  Indi- 
vidualism is  our  pole  star.  A  united  front  on  current  problems  has 
been  one  of  our  great  assett.  We  know  how  to  pool  our  energies 
In  attacking  a  common  enemy,  whether  It  tie  an  army,  a  depression, 
or  a  burning  Issue.  We  need  not  offer  each  other  oUve  branches. 
Unless  we  will  it,  our  en«ny  is  not  ourselves,  but  deep  economic 
problems.  This  Government  needs  you  and  you  need  this  Govern- 
ment in  attacking  those  problems.  Let  tis  not  be  deluded  into  mis- 
taking personalities  for  issues.  The  issues  live  on,  though  per- 
sonalities change.  The  answer  to  those  problems  cannot  be  found 
by  rehance  upon  dogma  or  smugness.  They  caxmot  all  be  found  In 
the  laboratories.    They  can  be  found  at  conference  tables  and  at 

forums. 

Tlie  value  of  this  approach  is  demonstrated  l>y  the  Joint  achieve- 
ment of  your  exchange  and  my  commission.  We  were  and  are  in 
the  same  boat.  We  knew  that  all  of  the  brains  and  character 
did  not  rest  with  one  group.  We  knew  that  if  we  Joined  forces 
we  could  nek  our  «»nmon  problem.  In  this  manner  can  other 
groups  work  together,  irrespuctive  of  creed  or  politics.  We  live 
In  perilous  times.  We  can  ill  afford  anyttUng  but  Joint  action.  If 
there  U  failure  here,  we  all  faU.  When  the  hearU  of  Americans 
are  bound  together  in  a  eommon  purpose  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  defeat.  Ttxat  time  has  come,  for  the  camsxn  enemy  d 
economic  forces  has  invaded  us. 

But  I  want  to  speak  tonight  more  particularly  about  thla  Joint 
achievement  and  this  Joint  program  at  ours. 

Tou  and  we  have  come  a  king  way  together  slnoe  last  autumn, 
■me  road  which  we  chose  to  travel  was  not  the  easiest.  Some  said 
It  was  Impassable.  Others  said  tt  was  dead  end.  But  you  and  we 
knew  that  we  chose  wisely.  We  were  bent  on  a  complete  reorganl- 
Eatlon  of  the  Mew  York  Stock  Xxebange.  We  Insisted  that  tt  be  a 
truly  public  Institution,  managed  and  operated  so  that  the  intereirt 
of  the  public  be  served  first.  Our  Joint  aeo^rtance  of  that  basic 
principle  made  possible  our  Jotnt  achievement. 

Many  of  you  have  been  clamoring  for  these  changes  over  a  period 
of  two  decades.  In  your  ranks  there  have  been  many  who  have 
been  rebels  against  the  smugrieaw  of  those  who  stand  rescAute 
against  any  change.  Out  of  the  dally  contact  with  exchange  prob- 
lems came  the  reaUzation  to  many  of  you  that  the  public's  Interest 
was  not  always  being  well  served.  As  early  as  1914  some  of  you 
went  on  the  line  for  a  ftOl-time,  independent,  paid  president  oi 
the  exchange.  You  felt  then  what  subsequent  events  have  dearly 
demonstrated— that  the  private  dub  form  of  government  was  no* 
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■mted  to  tbe  operation  of  the  ezc 
8cffl)'  of  you  clamored,  too  long  in 
fXock  -exchangu  houaes  file  with  tbe  e: 
th«u  flnanclAl  condition  so  that  the 
tecte:i  against  the  rlak  of  Inaolvency. 
beycia  doubt  the  Xngic  error  of  the 
propijeal      Still  others  In  your 
almilar  reform*.     Your  capacity  to 
m^n-r  constrocUTe  cfaangea.     Dare  I 
trood  J  number  of  you  wo\ild  qualify 
the  new  dealers?     Tonight  I  nJut« 
)r.g    »-iih  heart  and  aoul  to  preaerm 
remodeling  and  modcmtzlng  it. 

A    arge  p«rt  of  your  nicceaa  has 
of  the  Conway  cocnniittee  whom  we 
tee   ^ave   Implicit   recognition    to   th<i 
mot:  rating  factor  for  future 
properly  recognised  that  "tb*  integrity 
first  importance  even  with  a  programj 
Ii  alto  set  forth   as  basic   the 
enteiprlae  such  as  the  exchange 
cient   way  rather  than  in  the 
tai^d  in  no  rague  generalitlea.     It 
action — a  new  constitution,  a  paid 
a  rec  uctlon.  nearly  in  half,  of  the  «l 
m  ttiort.  a  bustneaalik*  Mlminlstra 
tan  I  busineeaes  In  the  cc\intry:    a 
chin*  geared  for  high-tpeed  action  Iz 
Ben  bers  hut  of  the  general  Invcstin  ', 

In;er»enlng   events   have   prored 
which  the  Conway  conunittee  laid 
and  dispatch  with  which  you  adopte< 
mU<<c  are  a  sign  at  a  new  spirit  in 
ooogratulate  you  and  the  Conwty 
acceptance  of  it«  platform,  you  can 
taa   belief  that  you   can   reclaim 
intcf^lty  of  your   busin— . 

8<}  Kalfht  we  turn  our  eyea  from 
the   question   on   all   cf   your   Ilpa    L 
I  told  a  committee  of  the  GoogreM 
latlooshlp  of  an  agency  of  the 
a  tXtKk  exchange     I  said: 

"My  phUlaophy  was  and  la  that  th« 
ahoiild  be  so  organlaed  aa  to  be  able 
tbelt  mefflben  so  that  r.  would  be 
to  tcterfer*  with  that  bualneaa.  aixl 
by  iction  that  they  were  so 
mart    than  coupetaUon.    That  is 
leadership  with  Ooremment  playing 
would  ko>p  tba  ahotfun.  so  to  speaJL 
oUeil .  cleaned,  raady  for  use  but  with 
to  b>  uaed." 

Ttat  ta  still  my  rtow  of  tbe  matter 
tatriialan  into  your  busineaa  any 
kaoif.  as  tbe  public  knows,  that  I  an. 
aa  I  am  in  aaytng  that  w«  will 
wbl<ch  la  oura  under  the  law. 

W*  are  firat  and  last  the  tnTeatoitr 
yotu    adToeat*.    A   profo-letor  of   a 
render  a  bifb  aervlce  to  hla 
fuU  Klncemy  I  can  aay  that  if  we 
we  ^nil  haw  helped  you  help  our 
It  must  be  remembered  that  your 
tomiiUc  <a  the  health  and  rltallty  of 

TT  at  is  why  it  must  not  be 
change  la  run  la  a  matter  of 
ImpciTtanoe.     Tour  exchange  la  one 
In  t.ie   world,  a  place  where  buyen 
world  meet  and  do 
buyers  and  aeUov  (wbetbcr  they  be 
ket  (ilace  be  abore  stuplckia.    To  aai 
tbertt  muat  be  la  this  graat  market 
but  Uao  fair  (tlay  and  atmpto  bonea^ 
to  forget  that  thla  great  market 
only  by  grace  of  InTeetora.    A 
stocl3  or  bonds  must  be  oonTtnced 
an  LruHder^  exfhanga.    Ha  caanot 
But  I  am  sure  he  can  be  ooDTlnoec 
a  aplendld  begianlng.     It  deara  thi 
am  liny  JiKlga  of  tbe  attltud*  wblcb 
taaee  been  dK»en  to  your  naw 
•ecka. 

Ttie  course  wbieb  that  acttan 
have  said  on  other 
■olvrd  In  the  manner  of  debating 
tkral  problema  which  caa  be  anaweifd 
aad  study  and  by  an  exchange  of 
otM  has  a  earner  on  truth  in 
eharsf*  and  flaxlbUlty  as  conditions 
can  be  oaly  the  welfare  of  lavee 
ta  that  dlrcctton.  for  the  wettare  of 
your  welfare. 

m  tbe  first  place,  tt  aboold  be 
Dor  we  caa  or  sbotild  endeaTor  to 
down.    And.  of  coarse,  neither  yoa 
for  -Istng  or  falling  prices  so  long 
artlfictaUy 


as  a  serrant  of  the  public,   t 
^n,  for  the  plan  to  have  all 
j^change  periodic  statements  of 
public  would  be  better  pro- 
Recent  events  have  showed 
long  delay  In  accepting  your 
have  been  champions  of 
has  been  productive  of 
say  that,  for  that  reascn.   a 
admission  into  tbe  ranks  of 
who  have  been  cndeavor- 
thls  ancient  institution  by 
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ace  the  future  with  the  hope 
tpe    public   confidence   in   the 
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Lhat  they  should  demoaetrate 

Now.   that  Is  aomething 

letting  the  exchangee  take  the 

a  resldtial  role.     Oovernment 

behind  the  door,  loaded,  well 

the  hope  It  would  never  have 

I  do  not  relish  goremmtntal 

than  you  do.    And   you 

as  sincere  in  that  statement. 

faithfully  endeavor  to  do  the  Job 

advocate.     But  we  are  also 

busineaa    such    as    yours    can 

and  to  the  Nation.     With 
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^hole  national  economy.     For 

Tl^llty  and  strength  are  symp- 

aU  of  our  financial  processes. 

that  tbe  way  your  ex- 

oorcem   and   <^   national 

it  the  greatest  market  places 

and  seUos   throughout   the 

T.     It  ts  important  to  those 

big  or  small)   that  this  mar- 

ilsfy  the  demands  of  investors 

tlaca  not  only  efllclent  service 

For  none  of  us  can  afford 

can  survive  and  flourish 

who  wishes  to  buy  or  sell 

hMt  this  Is  hla  exchange,  not 

convinced   by  mere  words. 

by  action.    Tou  have  made 

decks  for  action.     And   if  I 

prevails  among  the  men  who 

bos^  w«  shall  have  ccmvlnclng 

s&itmld  take  seems  clear.     As  I 

Intricate  matters  cannot  b« 

They  are  hard  priw:- 

only  by  dint  of  bard  work 

between  you  and  us.    No 

matters.    We  must   expect 

change.     Our  standard  is  and 
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fix  it  so  markets  go  up   or 
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aa  thoae  movements'  are   not 
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w'i,it  the  world  of  business  is  dotns;.  He  who  tries  to  Interfere 
w;T.h  those  naturaJ  movempnts  l.s  not  a  true  advocate  of  this  in- 
vestor Out  m  the  far  We.st  we  used  to  have  annxially  a  coiinty 
f;iir.  The  side  shows  at  those  fairs  used  to  be  more  popular  with 
T^e  younger  ones  than  the  exhltaita  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  apples. 
Oie  of  the  most  Intriguing  was  the  tent  containing  the  magic 
mirrors  which  would  make  fat  men  out  of  thin  ones  and  dwarfs 
out  of  tall  ones.  

Too  often  have  our  exchange  markets  been  magic  mirrors,  not 
reflecting  real  conditions  but  distorting  true  facts.  You  and  we 
must  by  action  eliminate  so  far  as  possible  those  magic-mirror 
efiecti.  That  means,  among  ether  things,  a  Joint  attack  on  manip- 
ulative trading  Hitherto  we  In  Washington  have  carried  the 
brunt  of  such  policing  We  have  had  to  exercise  the  greatest  vigi- 
lance to  see  to  it  that  the  law  was  enforced.  Detection  of  pools  is 
one  thing:  legal  proof  of  the  existence  of  pools  Is  another.  We 
Ofierate  tmder  the  law.  That  means  full  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
bv  the  accused.  It  also  means  a  fair  trial  and  a  careful  weighing 
oi  the  evidence  by  us  All  of  that  takes  time.  Purthermore.  the 
doing  of  our  Job  in  a  legal  way  has  required  collection  of  facta  from 
hiiJidrcds  of  brokerage  offices  and  from  cvistomers.  Brokerage  offices 
and  customers  naturally  find  us  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  when  we 
aie  bent  on  such  a  mission.  But  to  enforce  the  law  we  have  to 
hiive  facts.  We  cannot  manufacture  them  out  of  thin  air.  The 
only  way  we  can  get  them  is  to  go  to  original  sources.  This  may 
b<'  called  gathering  of  evidence  or  snooping,  depending  on  your 
point  of  view  But  on  that  issue,  here  Is  where  we  stand.  Con- 
giess  has  outlawed  pools  and  manipulation.  We  Intend  to  carry 
out  the  congressional  mandate,  though  some  may  say  It  took  a 
snoop  to  do  It.  But  I  am  convinced  that  through  united  action  by 
the  exchanges  and  by  us  we  can  do  the  Job  much  more  effectively. 
A.T  exchange  properly  policed  should  seldom  create  such  onerotis 
teaks  for  the  S  E  C  policeman  I  am  confident  that  through  your 
a<tlvltles  you  can  make  manipulation  and  the  manipulator  as 
uipopular  here  as  they  are  in  the  country  at  large.  Hence  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  policing  of  the  exchange  by  you  is  so 
elfective  that  there  remains  little  for  us  to  do  on  that  score. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  troublesome  question  of  the  Insider  on  the 
erchanpe  as  contrasted  to  the  outsider.  I  would  not  be  frank  if 
I  did  not  mention  It  Some  of  you  members  and  member  partners 
hive  yourselves  In  the  past  complained  as  vigorously  as  members 
01  the  public  about  the  undue  advantage  which  the  Inside  trader 
his  had  over  others  You  have  also  let  it  be  known  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  this  trading  advrvntaRe  has  too  often  been  used  not 
aione  for  the  insider's  profit  bu:  to  the  detriment  of  the  outsider. 
Due  to  this  foment  and  di.'^cus.-^lon  both  within  and  without  the 
exchange,  the  popular  impression  has  been  clear  and  strong  that 
someone  on  the  Inside  has  a  mirror-  not  a  magic  mirror  this  time 
bjt  a  clear,  sharply  focused  old-fafih!oned  mirror — behind  the 
b»cka  of  the  investors  wiio  enter  this  market.  The  feeling  that 
o:"ie  member  at  the  table  has  a  mirror  strateglcaUy  located  behind 
the  other  players  is  not  conducive  to  confidence  here,  any  more 
tlian  It  would  be  In  case  of  a  game  of  pokcer  or  bridge.  It  does 
n>t  create  an  eager  desire  on  the  part  cf  others  to  become  particl- 
piinta.  It  is  repellent  to  the  Amprican  senile  of  fair  play.  It  adds 
a  casino  element  to  what  should  be  an  old-fashioned,  open  auction. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  problem  confronting  you  and  us,  I  do 
nDt  come  here  this  evening  with  a  ready  answer. 

The  mechanism  or  the  exchanisje  is  as  intricate  as  a  Swiss  watch. 
All  of  its  parts  properly  synchronized  are  essential  for  effective 
oiDeratlon.  In  a  real  sense,  members  on  the  floor  (the  so-called 
irisiders)  and  the  ccwnmlsslon  houses  who  do  business  with  the 
public  arc  dependent  one  on  the  "ther  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  pull  together  What  is  good  for  one  part  is 
b3und  in  the  long  run  to  be  good  for  the  other.  Bo  this  problem 
l8  a  Joint  one  for  solution  by  all  of  you  and  by  us.  I  face  this 
problem  with  confidence  that  working  together  we  can  solve  It  in 
a  way  which  will  be  sane  and  sensible  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tj'ctlve  of  the  best  interests  of  the  man  or  woman  who  enters  this 
rr.arket  place  to  buy  or  sell.  We  must  soon  get  on  with  that  prob- 
lem, for  It  is  a  constant  source  of  Irritation.  If  we  neglect  It 
now,  it  will  come  back  to  haunt  us  all  on  le.ss  favorable  occasions. 
But  over  and  above  all  el.se  it  Is  not  fair  to  the  investors  of  this 
country  for  ua  to  neglect  that  problem  longer,  no  matter  how  dlfQ- 
cilt  its  solution  may  be. 

In  the  third  place,  thrre  Ls  the  problem  of  affording  the  person 
who  buys  or  sells  securities  protection  against  the  risk  of  loss  of  the 
s«-curltles  or  cash  which  he  has  left  with  or  delivered  to  his  broker. 
Cccasionally  a  broker  has  become  Insolvent.  Still  less  frequently 
t^ere  have  been  misappropriations  by  him  of  his  customers  securities. 
Cn  these  scores  the  record  of  exchange  members  has  been  excep- 
tionally good.  But  these  occasional  ca.v>s  have  ral.'ed  In  the  minds 
o'  some  customers  fear  and  suspicion.  We  might  as  well  be  frank 
axjut  that.  This  condition  recalls  the  story  of  the  Indian  out  in 
t::ie  fir  West  who  wanted  to  bcrrrw  »1.000  from  the  local  bank. 
The  banker  wanted  some  coU.it^^ral  fwr  the  loan.  The  Indian  could 
not  understand  The  banker  fii.vllv  made  the  Indian  understand 
that  he  could  not  have  the  money  unless  he  left  with  the  banker 
tlie  Indian's  20  ponies.  So  the  Indian  brought  in  his  ponies  and 
g)t  the  loan.  Later  the  Indian  stnick  it  rich.  He  came  in  with 
his  huge  bank  roU.  peeled  c!T  a  »1  000  bin,  paid  the  loan  and  re- 
trieved his  ponies.  The  banker,  seeing  the  large  bank  roU  sug- 
g»ted  that  the  Indian  deposit  the  money  in  his  bank. 

"How  many  ponies  you  got^'  asked  the  Indian. 

Some  of  that  Indians  blunt  skepticism  and  simplicity  crops  up 
when  one  out  of  a  thousand  honest  businessmen  comes  a  cropper 
The  problem  has  been  accentuated  in  periods  of  business  recesaion. 
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In  the  simplest  form  of  cash  transactions,  a  broker  often  holds 
for  his  customer  either  cash  or  fully  paid  eecurltles.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  cash  or  securities  is  held  will  vary  with  the 
details  of  the  transaction  or  with  the  wishes  of  the  customer.  The 
risks  Inherent  in  this  heading  of  cash  or  fully  paid  securities 
depend  upon  the  care  with  which  a  broker's  business  la  handled. 
In  a  situation  where  a  broker  holds  cash  for  his  customer,  the  cus- 
tomer has  what  is  known  as  a  "free  credit  balance."  In  effect,  It  Is 
like  a  deposit  of  money  in  a  bank.  It  Is  apparent  that  many  cus- 
tomers make  a  practice  of  having  cash  balances  with  their  broker 
for  we  know  that  those  few  brokerage  houses  alone  which  reported 
to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  by  questionnaire  as  of  March  81, 
1938,  had  free  credit  balances  belonging  to  their  customers  aggre- 
gatlug   $245,000,000. 

Now  a  broker  has  his  own  cash  funds  as  well  as  those  that  he 
holds  for  his  customer.  He  may  commingle  his  customer's  funds 
and  his  own  funds,  or  he  may  set  the  customer's  funds  aside  in  a 
separate  account.  Better-run  brokerage  houses  have  taken  ap- 
propriate measures  to  hold  apart,  or  segregate  assets  approximat- 
ing the  amount  of  the  total  credit  Imlances  carried  by  them.  Just 
as  money  balances  belonging  to  customers  may  be  commingled 
by  the  broker  with  other  customer's  balances  or  with  his  own, 
similarly  securities  belonging  to  customers  which  are  carried  on 
margin  may  be  In  the  coxirse  of  the  brokerage  business  so  com- 
mingled. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  general  regard  on  the  part  of  brokers 
for  high  standards  tn  the  conduct  of  their  business  and  this  has 
given  protection  to  customers.  By  and  large  there  have  not  been 
many  losses  to  ctistomers  resulting  from  causes  of  the  brokers' 
own  making.  The  record  of  your  exchange  is  exceptionally  good 
on  this  score.  But  there  have  been  some  cases  where  these  high 
standard  have  not  been  followed.  Overspeculatlon  and  other 
forms  of  excessive  commitments  In  securities  by  a  brokerage  firm 
or  its  partners  have  Involved  imjustiflable  risks  to  the  customers 
and  in  some  cases  actual  losses.  The  shades  of  a  recent  example  of 
such  disregard  of  the  customer's  property  still  haunt  financial  dis- 
tricts. And  other  cases  of  Insolvency  or  peculation  have  from  time 
to  time  revealed  potential  weaknesses  in  the  present  system.  Thus, 
there  still  remains  a  problem  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to  the 
public  a.-;  a  whole  and  we  feel,  as  we  know  you  do.  that  an  at- 
tempt must  be  made  to  find  the  answer. 

How  desirable  It  would  be  to  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  secu- 
rity for  the  customer's  property.  How  simple,  from  the  brokers 
point  of  view,  It  would  be  if  brokers  were  relieved  of  worry  over 
the  mechanical  operations  of  handling  securities  or  funds;  over 
performing  these  banking  functions:  or  over  the  difficulties  and 
responsibilities  of  custodianship.  I  should  like  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion, and  it  Is  no  more  than  that,  for  reaching  at  least  a  partial 
solution  to  these  problems. 

I  may  say  that  this  suggestion  is  not  an  original  one  with  us.  It 
emanates  from  the  brokerage  business  Itself.  It  was  suggested  at 
least  as  long  ago  as  1932  by  some  of  your  own  members.  It  comes 
down  to  this— the  establishment  of  an  institution  in  the  nature 
of  a  trust  company  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the 
functions  of  banking,  clearing  of  securities,  and  the  ctistodlal  duties 
of  all  members  of  the  exchange.  As  I  recall,  this  was  originally 
suggested  by  some  of  you  as  an  economy  measure.  Changing 
events  indicate  that  today  it  has  acquired  additional  merit  by  rea- 
son of  the  real  assurance  and  protection  which  it  would  appear  to 

afford  customers.  ^     _..  .    _^,^   j.. 

The  suggestion  contemplates  the  formation  of  a  trust  Institution 
vnder  State  law  Whose  functions  would  be  confined  solely  to  acting 
in  a  fiduciary  relationship  as  agent  for  both  brokers  and  customers. 
It  would  not  operate  for  Its  own  account,  nor  would  It  engage  in  a 
commercial  banking  business.  The  usual  functions  with  respect  to 
purchases  and  sales  of  securities  would  be  carried  on  by  brokers 
lust  as  is  the  case  today.  But  brokers  who  had  the  benefit  of  the 
services  of  this  institution  would  be  relieved  of  many  of  their 
present  functions.  For  Instance,  the  trxist  company  wotUd  act  as 
««hler  for  brokers,  receive  from  and  make  payments  to  customers 
for  securities  bought  or  sold;  transfer,  receive,  and  deliver  cm- 
tomers'  securities  upon  Instruction  of  the  brokers:  and  as  respects 
margin  transactions,  act  for  brokers  not  only  in  relation  to  their 
customers  but  In  relation  to  the  banks  as  weU.  Clearances  could 
be  readily  and  conveniently  handled. 

An  Institution  along  these  lilies  would  of  course  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  operations  involved  In  the  securities  business,  and  should 
effect  substantial  economies  for  the  brewers.  But  more  Impor- 
tant should  be  its  service  to  investors  and  to  the  public  generally  in 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  risks  at  present  Involved  in  the  per- 
formance by  brokers  of  the  quasi  banking  and  custodial  functions 
which  I  have  mentioned  before — the  holding  and  commingling  of 
the  funds  and  securities  of  their  customers. 

From  another  viewpoint  such  a  measure  should  also  answer  many 
of  the  administrative  problems  of  the  Commission  as  well  as  of  the 
exchange.  It  would  simplify  the  task  of  making  inspections  of  the 
margin  accounts  of  our  far-flung  brokerage  community  and  also 
from  many  of  the  other  details  which  are  the  necessary  incidents 
either  of  enforcement  or  self-regiUation.  Certainly,  when  con- 
sidered in  this  connecUon.  this  suggestion  has  great  appeal  for  us. 

The  suggestion  is,  of  course,  only  tentative  and  the  details  of  the 
functioning  of  such  an  institution  have  not  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored We  hope  to  explore  them  with  you  to  see  If  practicable 
wa^s  cannot  be  found  for  effecting  such  a  measure  within  the  near 
future  If.  as  a  resiilt.  you  and  we  agree  that  the  idea  has  merit. 
we  will  be  happy  to  cooperate  In  the  establishment  of  such  an 
Institution  in  a  form  which  can  best  serve  the  Interests  of  all. 


These  then  may  be  regarded  as  cardinal  problems  worthy  of  our 
Joint   endeavors.     Their  solution  holds  out  great  promlae   of   en- 
trenching the  exchange  In  public  confidence  and  of  btifldlng  It  up 
as  an  Integral  and  vital  cog  In  the   financial   machinery   of   the 
Nation.     In  no  sense  do  they  constitute  what  might  be  called  an 
(rfficlal  agenda.     And  they  can  be  called  a  program  only  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  unfinished  buslneas  which 
Is  before  you  and  us.    Tonight  we  face  them  together  and  X  firmly 
believe  that  we  can  solve  them  together  In  the  near  ftrture.    There 
are  other  parts  of  that  unfinished  business,  though  there  are  not 
many.     There  Is  the  persistent  question  of  bond   trading.     How 
can  the  quality  and  quantity  of  bond  trading  on  the  exchange  be 
Improved?     There  Is  the  question  of  the  amount  of  commlaBlons 
and  other  service  chriTges  which  members  of  the  exchange  should 
receive.    There   Is   the   question   of   whethw   or   not   tbe   odd-lot 
business  and  procedure  can  be   Improved   In  the  Interesit  of  the 
public  and  In  the  interest  of  the  exchange.     These  In  main  con- 
stitute our  tmmftdlBtft  unfinished  business.     Other  prdbleme  win 
doubtless  arise  In  the  future.     But  we  have  In  thla  list  our  chief 
problems.     Our  solution  of  them  will  switch  on  the  green  light 
which  will  open  tbe  broad  and  open  highway  which  lies  ahead.    Let 
you  and  us  see  to  It  that  that  green  light  functions.     We  need 
not  long  delay.     We  need  not  await  endleos  study.     Ifuch  ^lade- 
work   has   been  dooe.     Common  sense   aad   informed   Judgments 
will  point  the  way.    The  conference  talde  rather  than  tbe  labora- 
tory Is  the  place  for  us  to  do  most  of  otir  Joint  work.     We  may 
make  mistakes,  as  Is  human.    But  let  us  not  permit  fear  of  error 
fx  realization  of  complexity  to  promote  Inaction. 

8c»ne  will  always  look  with  longing  beckward  glances  to  the  gay 
days  of  1929.  But  you  and  we  know  that  as  a  nation  we  cannot 
and  should  not  turn  back.  Tou  aad  we  know  If  we  work  together 
rather  than  aF>art,  if  we  expend  our  energies  on  the  problem 
rather  than  on  each  other,  that  we  can  matce  this  segment  of  cap- 
italism work.  That  will  mean  profits  for  your  buslneBS.  That  will 
mean  health  for  our  national  economy.  That  will  mean  a  vivid 
demonstration  that  the  aims  of  this  Oovenunent  and  the  objec- 
tives of  business  are  wholly  compatible.  So  as  the  green  light 
flashes.  I  bid  you  safe  riding  down  this  broad  and  open  highway 
that  lies  ahead.    I  do  more  than  that — I  offer  you  a  police 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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ADDRESS  BY  OLIVER  B.  LERCH  BEFORE  THE  LIONS  CLUB  OP 

POTTSVILLE,  PA. 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmoua  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  Inspiring  ad- 
dress on  freedom  of  the  press  delivered  before  the  Lions  Club, 
Pottsville.  Pa..  May  16,  1938,  by  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Lerch,  aa 
honored  citizen  of  Mount  Carmel,  Pa.,  for  many  yean  a 
member  of  the  congressional  press  gallery,  and  now  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  tbe  bar  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  recommend  this  mes- 
sage to  my  colleagues  and  all  others  who  are  interested  In  tbe 
preservation  of  American  ideals. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Appreciating  as  I  do  that  one  of  the  key  principles  which  tbe 
International  Association  of  Lion  Clubs  stands  for  is  Amcrteanism. 
I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  today  on  freedom  at  the  proas  as  it 
relates  to  American  Ideals  and  the  Americanlam  embodied  in  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

A  free  press  is  the  cornerstone  of  freedom  and  the  guardian  of 
the  traditional  liberties  of  Ameriaia  freemen.  Attack  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  however  made,  strlkee  at  Inalienable  rights 
of  American  citizens  and  Jeopardizes  our  democratic  instltutlona. 
Any  attempt  to  intimidate  or  muaie  the  press,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  subsequent  deprivation  of  cardi- 
nal human  liberties  guaranteed  to  the  people  by  the  personal- 
liberty  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State*. 

It  is  well  and  timely  that  we  review  this  point  today  to  tto* 
light  of  the  swarm  of  alien  isms  which  Infest  our  body  politic. 
We  are  hearing  entirely  too  much  of  these  alien  Isms  and.  regret- 
tably  too  little  of  that  greatest  Ism  of  them  all.  Americanism^ 

These  alifn  isms  often  are  dignified  and  magnified  beyond  their 
true  proportions  by  the  credence  and  voicing  they  receive  in  high 
Quarters  Regardless  of  these  mouthy  effusions,  make  no  mistake 
about  it  that  the  Americanism  lying  dormant  In  the  niinds  and 
the    hearts   of   the    American   peoj?le    la   an   all-consuming   fury. 
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ODOt   wouaed   thla  liumtMrlng  giant 
■h»cU«  a  tnt  pcojti*. 

Tt\«  Oonaututlon  of  th«  United  fltatea  U  a  pcoplt'i  ehartor  at 
frMtlom.  predicated  upon  that  mpm  a»  aemrtigatj  at  government , 
the  vUl  of  tlte  people.  Tlie  prorlalcn  therein  for  freedom  of  re- 
IlgloD.  free  ipeech.  free  preaa.  right  c  I  petition,  due  procees  of  law 
guarantee*,  search  and  eelsure  proieitlan.  trial  b;  Jury,  and  other 
prlTtJefes  and  protectlooa  were  wnu  g  from  tyrante  by  the  people 
In  their  ancient  struggle  for  freedom,  encroachment,  however 
aUgtt,  upon  anj  of  theae  rtudamenlKl  rlghte,  must  not  be  lightly 
regarded  but  promptly  and  eflecUvel  r  resisted  by  the  people.  The 
lease  ns  of  history  teach  us  that  vich  deprlTatlons  outrage  the 
people's  Innate  sense  of  human  freed  im  and  that  liberty  Inevitably 
trlujiiphs  over  oppression. 

A  free  press  Is  synonymous  with  a  1  ree  nation.  The  flrst  recourse 
of  tyranu  and  dictators  alike  Is  tc  abolish  the  freedom  of  the 
presi.  Present-day  dictators  In  their  formulas  of  oppression  list 
sup^ireaslon  of  the  preas  aa  among  tlie  first  actions  to  be  taken  to 
acoompUah  dlctetorlal  designs. 

It  InvoiTea  no  risk  of  prophesy  to  faretell  that  a  free  press  will 
be  Ltw  greatest  ally  of  the  people  In  h»  expoaure  of  the  fallaclcus- 
neas  of  theae  alien  lans.  In  keeplni  with  the  preaent  abandon- 
ment by  many  of  tried  and  proven  ivlnclples  of  morals  and  eco- 
nomics, contemporary  political  lies  ilahs  of  theae  multiple  Isms 
would  foist  upon  us  political  prlnei  pies  equally  as  unsound  and 
un-jUnerlcan  aa  the  synthetic  moral  and  economic  principles  they 
would  have  us  accept.  Theee  lams  nvarlably  would  practice  one 
or  i.nother  form  of  poUtleo  econom  Ic  vtrlsectlon  upon  the  body 
politic.  Just  aa  Inexorable  as  the  ritrlbutlon  of  the  gods  of  the 
copybook  headings  who  ''with  terror  and  slaughter  return."  so  the 
lat4at  Amarlcmnlam  of  our  people  irlll  reject  theee  false  gods  of 
alMii  lama. 

Iti  the  trenrtuiTit  words  of  that  great  patriot  and  statevnan, 
Patilck  Benry.  "A  (ree  preas  la  the  piJladlxmi  of  our  liberties." 

A:  no  ttaas  slaoe  those  pregnant  worda  were  uttered  has  the 
force  of  their  eontaat  bean  more  d*  irly  apparent  than  in  this  day 
of  eictetors,  damagoguaa,  and  political  nondaacrlpu.  We  have  but  to 
eooipare  tha  atar-apanglad  fraadon  cf  the  press  of  theae  United  States 
wltSi  the  sycophantic  praas  of  UbaikyleaB  Oermany.  Italy,  Japan. 
anci  Russia  We  have  but  to  obaana  the  two-Asted,  hard-hitting 
>Buroallsm  of  theae  United  Stetea  in  c  ontraat  with  th»  pualllanUnoua 
govtmment-aubaldlasd  aawa  agandM  of  tegland  aiul  Prance 

Reduced  to  everydav  application,  freedom  of  the  press  in  this 
country  makaa  would-bs  damafogle  tUetators  quake  In  their  boots 
~when  th*  oouatvy  la  taaard  frcm."  aa  tha  saying  goee  in  Waah- 
tngton.  Thla  ccmaa  through  edltortU  reaction  reflecting  informed 
public  opinion  upon  public  queatlo  is.  Contrariwise,  ■uppresslon. 
aad  prostltutloB  of  the  praas  uadai  tha  BuropaMi  lyitem.  leaves 
)ouinallste  -»*»«n««g  in  tbelr  boota.  Thxia  the  people  are  unin- 
formed and  inarticuJato  upon  laaues  rf  vital  concern  to  their  pnlltl- 
cal  and  economic  weUara.  The  opU  te  of  government  propaganda 
impoead  upoo  a  auppraaaed  and  senr  le  press  drugs  the  mataca  into 
a  glajuoroua  tout  inevitably  dlaaatroiii  delusion  with  deprivation  of 
Ubtrrty.  property,  and  Ufa  Itaalf  its  narltable  reward.  "Give  light 
and  the  people  will  find  thalr  own    ray." 

Why  Is  this  frsedcini  part  cf  the  A  nerloan  herltagef  Are  we  not 
as  II  Nation  also  experlendnf  th*  jalsy  of  economic  depression. 
the  travail  of  new  social  aad  poUUca  horlaona.  and  the  dlslUuslon- 
marit  of  falae  propbetef 

Not  evan  so  prinsleaa  a  haritage  la  nered  to  the  parasitical  bords 
of  bureauerato  which  demagogue!  f  and  dictatorships  spawn. 
Wbcjioe  oar  shaet  anchor  in  thla  typ  loon  of  life? 

Thla  hsrltfs.  thla  saf agnard  of  th  t  llbertlea  of  the  peapl*  oomes 
to  t«  aa  tha  qulntaaaanoa  of  man's  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
agai.  Ifurturad  in  tha  age-old  struBl*  <3f  o^*^  ^<f  aecurlty  and 
Ubci-ty.  It  was  in  raeagnltlon  and  api  reclatlon  of  this  pedigree  that 
our  founding  fathara  wlaaly  Ineta^d  tha  freedom  of  the  pi 
•moDg  tha  paracmal-Mharty  amanrtii 
of  the  land,  tha  OoMtttaUOD  of  th* 


will   daatroy   all  who  dare 


.ta  to  the  fundamental  law 
[United  Stetea. 


Tl 


who  would  otalruet.  mlninlas.  or  aboUah  this  ancient 


bkxid-wrung  right  mnak  taka  all  thl  i  into  thalr  reckonings  before 
they  infringe  upon  the  free  praaa  of  JblM  NMlofi. 

Tlia  giwlaal  naad  of  our  eountry  t  sday  la  a  realllrmatlon  of  faith 
In  the  Amartnan  wi^  of  Ufa.  W*  a  led  "to  hit  the  aawdust  trail" 
of  tttM  Aiaancanlam.  W*  naad  a  >«▼  val  of  faith  In  the  things  that 
ware,  faith  la  thoaa  that  ara.  aai  fall  b  la  tha  things  that  are  1o  be. 
A  gTowtBf  apyracHatloai  of  tha  ahaiklaa  and  shamblas  derttratlve 
to  falsa  godii,  tha  Siln  iriaetplaa  of  aMraUty.  politics. 


ten  are 


appsan  to  be  aatlr 
holding 


front 

ffiaarjB  cf  tha  vaactnrd  «<  a  graat 

tha  soul  atlrrta^s  of  a  aatlon. 

•tlsk  to  th*  «afvU  yen  kaow.  la  my 
of  Uia 

hii  (lote  of  tha  Oopftook 
•Cctd  a  paralM  oa  tha  aurrandar  of 
hi  t/rote: 


our  people.    Men  and 

In   their 

Doaa  thla  poink  to  a  awing  toward  or  away 

I  see  It.  it  repraaente  tha  &r«t 

aad  patrlotlo  awakening, 


"Wbaa  th*  OMntarlaB 

Thay  promtaad  perpetual 
Th*7  avora.  if  wa  gave  tham 
Th*t 


th* 


X 


tha  tnbia 


Tb«r  MM  m  and  (Wlvar« 
Bd  th*  Ooda  of  th*  Oor^^ 
'•Hdk  to  tha  a*ni  yoo  kn4v 


to  the  beckoning  calls 

aim  to  our  laatt,  }uat  aa  Kipling  reasoned  in 

Rtidyard  Kipling's  words  there 

Mir  ooaatltutlonal  rlgbte  when 


otv 
would 


(ormiag 
pons. 


bound  to  our  fot. 


Oopytoiok  Baadinp  said: 


In  my  opinion,  the  liberty  of  the  people  cannot  be  secure  except 
the  traditional  American  freedom  of  the  press  be  maintained  In  Ita 
fullest,  untrampled  vigor. 

Speaking  In  the  terminology  of  the  anthracite  miner,  the  torch 
0.'  liberty  will  not  burn  long  If  the  blackdamp  of  a  servile  or  sup- 
pressed press  Is  achieved  here  The  current  prattle  of  demagogues 
wlvocating  an  Invasion  of  this  sacred  precinct  should  serve  as  a 
rtllcf  and  a  warning  for  us  to  make  certain  that  the  timbers  of 
OUT  constitutional  saiegtiards  are  kept  Intact  despite  the  "squeeze" 
a'  hard  times. 

Lest  you  question  my  appraisal  of  these  alien  "lams,"  I  refer  you 
tj  that  great  staU'sman.  constitutional  authority,  and  student  of 
g'Dvemment,  the  Honorable  Williah  E.  Borah,  Senator  from  Idaho, 
who  in  a  speech  en  May  28,  1936,  said: 

•I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  a  political  creed  lying  about  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  American  people  which  some  political 
pirty  will  yet  gather  up  and  adopt.  And  when  it  does  It  will  sweep 
the  country.  It  is  the  creed  of  simple,  sincere,  loyal  Americanism — 
the  Americanism  which  covets  the  friendship  of  all  nations,  eager 
for  advancement  and  progress  In  all  things,  capable  of  grasping 
a.nd  applying  the  highest  conception  of  the  human  mind,  and 
githerlng  the  richest  fruits  of  civilization,  but  always  acting  upon 
and  within  true  and  sound  American  principles. 

"Saddened  and  tormented  by  a  war  that  was  none  of  their  own, 
disheartened  and  Impoverished  by  years  of  economic  distress 
tirough  no  fault  of  theirs,  baffled  and  confused  by  the  constent 
narrowing  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  resentful  as  they  see  the 
opportunities  of  life  more  and  more  controlled  by  great  economic 
power,  there  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  rekindling  of  the  old-fashioned 
filth  in  American  principles  and  an  Increasing  belief  In  the  Ameri- 
can way  and  In  the  whole  scheme  of  American  life."  In  other 
words,  as  the  Mississippi  spiritual  goes:  "It's  the  old-time  religion; 
i-.'s  the  old-time  religion;  it's  the  old-time  religion,  and  it's  good 
enough  for  me." 


Ironic  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20) ,  1938 


IDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASraNOTON  POST  OP  MAT  30,   1938 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
«ntitled  "Ironic  Economy,"  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
cf  Friday,  May  20.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

IProm  The  Washington  Post  of  May  20.  1938) 

laONIC    ECONOMT 

There  Is  bitter  Irony  In  the  fact  that  Congress,  while  pushing 
hrough  the  administration  spending  program.  Is  simultaneously 
ctlng  to  cut  to  the  bone  the  already  small  appropriation  of  that 
Jovemment  agency  which  has  done  most  to  make  possible  an  efll- 
lent  and  ectDnomical  operation  of  this  program. 

For  nearly  5  years  now  the  present  National  Resources  Com- 
:alttee  has  been  working  on  the  preparation  of  socially  desirable 
ind  economically  useful  public-worfcs  projects.  Thla  It  has  done 
lot  by  arbitrary  direction  from  Washington  but  by  careful  coop- 
ration  with  the  regional.  State,  county,  and  city  planning  agencies 
irhlch  have  developed  locally  as  an  entirely  spontaneotis  growth. 
ITie  natural  character  of  these  local  planning  boards  Is  lllurtrated 
:>y  their  present  establishment  In  48  States,  in  over  400  coxintlea, 
md  In  more  than  1.200  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  National  Resources  Committee  serves  these  local  agencies 

n  an  advisory  and  coordinating  capacity.     In  any  form  of  publlc- 

i/orks  program,  be  It  a  county  Irrigation  project  or  a  municipal 

lonlng  propoeal.  the  central  organization  In  Washington  Is  ready 

0  give  technical  advice,  to  transmit  the  experience  of  other  lo- 

alltles.  to  link  a  purely  local  undertaking  into  a  broader  regional 

evelopment.     The   theoretical   utility  of  such   a  central   advisory 

gency  Is  obvious.     And  the  character  of  tu  services  to  date  Inaplre 

he  fullest  confidence  In  Its  helpfulness  for  the  future. 

The  N.  R.  C   has  already  rendered  many  forms  of  useful  eervlce. 

lut  that  of  most  importance  at  the  present  Juncture  la  Its  advanos 

lanning  of  public   works  which,   while   clearly   desirable   from  a 

ommunlty    standpoint,    nre    not    Immediately    essential.     In    co- 

peratlon  with   the   various  local   planning   agencies   the  N.   R.   C. 

aa  worked  hard  to  annwer  the  qufHtions  put  to  Congreaa  by  Prwsl- 

ent  Roosevelt  on  February  3.  1937      Saying  then  that  past  expcrl- 

nce   indicated   an   expenditure  of  over   •.'^0,000,000,000  on   public 

onalructlon  enterprises  in  the  next  decade  Mr.  Roosevelt  aaked' 

"How  can  we  aaieguard  the  wiae  inveatiueui  of  ttUi  large  sum? 
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How  can  we  be  aure  that  projects     •     •     •     lit  together  Into  a 

comprehensive  picture  or  program?" 

Since  then  much  effort  has  been  expended  by  the  N.  R.  C.  to 
prevent  overlapping  and  pro%'lde  objective  technical  assistance  in 
the  development  of  local  public-works  projects.  Many  of  these 
assisted  projects  are  today  ready  for  the  application  of  such  funds 
•5  Congress  may  appropriate  to  public-works  construction  as  part 
of  an  emergencv  spending  program.  It  is  true  that  not  much 
more  than  a  good  start  has  been  made  In  this  advance  planning 
of  public  works.  But  fuU  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  real 
utility  of  these  projects  which  are  now  In  blue-print  stage. 

Common  sense  would  indicate  that  the  actual  laxmching  of  the 
spending  program  Is  the  psychological  moment  to  Intensify  this 
work  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  In  that  way  there 
would  be  assurance  that  emergency  appropriations  wUl.  so  far  as 
possible  be  diverted  Into  channels  productive  of  unquestionable 
local  and  national  advantage.  But  the  actual  development  is  that 
while  the  Budget  Bureau  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $825,- 
000  for  the  N  R  C.  this  has  been  cut  by  the  House  to  the  starva- 
tion figure  of  $250,000.  And  there  is  as  yet  no  certainty  that  the 
Senate  will  take  a  more  constructive  position  on  the  issue. 

Here  is  an  almost  unrivaled  instance  of  false  economy.  The 
drastic  curtailment  proposed  for  the  N.  R.  C.  would  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  practically  all  of  the  coordinating  assistance 
which  the  committee  has  been  giving  to  local  planning  agencies. 
And  this  action  would  be  taken  at  the  very  moment  when  such 
coordination  has  been  rendered  doubly  essential  by  the  initiation 
of  a  lavish  spending  program. 

The  technical  assistance  of  the  N  R.  C.  would  probably  save 
the  country  many  times  the  actually  trivial  but  relatively  enor- 
mous cut  in  Its  appropriation  which  the  House  proposes.  Fortu- 
nately the  Senate  is  showing  much  less  disposition  to  sponsor  sj 
arbitrary  an  action  A  more  deliberate  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  upper  Chamber  wiU  avert  a  painful  verification  of  "penny 
Wise,  pound  foolish." 


Regrettable  as  have  been  many  governmental  pollcleB  that  In  the 

past  lew  vears  have  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  Incentives  (11  of 
business  to  expand  and  to  spend,  (2»  of  Investors  to  purchase  new 
securities,  and  (3)  of  our  investment -banking  machinery  to  per- 
form its  all-Important  function  of  getting  money  from  the  savers 
to  the  business  firms  which  would  spend  them;  refrrettable  as  all 
of  this  has  been.  It  Is  being  rapidly  corrected  by  legislation  now 
before  Congress.  Meanwhile,  it  Is  the  part  of  the  conservative  to 
back  the  administration  proptim  of  holding  things  together 
through  Government  expenditures  and  through  extremely  easy 
and  pientlfxil   credit   conditions  while  the  necessary  rerlslons  of 

too  diustlc  reform  measures  are  acoompllshed  " 

To  proceed  otherwise  and  to  refuse  to  cooperate  In  such  a  pro- 
gram can  give  comfort  to  no  others  than  to  the  Furopean  dictators 
who  regard  our  free  economic  system  as  outmoded  and  degenerate. 


Government  Spending  and  Credit  Expansion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICLT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) ,  193S 


STATEMENT    BY    JAMES    HARVET    ROGERS,    PROFESSOR    OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  ver>-  inter- 
esting statement  on  the  new  program  of  Government  spend- 
ing and  credit  expansion  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
made  by  James  Harvey  Rogers.  Sterling  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy  at  Yale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ttye  new  program  of  Government  spending,  of  credit  expansion, 
and  of  cooperation  among  all  the  elements  in  our  economic  system 
Is  the  soundest  yet  proposed  by  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Those  who  oppose  It  for  sentimental  or  traditional  reasons  because 
It  regrettably  further  increaees  our  national  debt  should  pause  a 
moment  to  consider  the  alternatives. 

It  is  of  course,  axiomatic  that  the  money  Income  of  the  Anaer- 
Ican  public  is  the  same  thing  as  the  expenses  of  production  (to- 
gether with  normal  profits)  of  American  business— If  we  Include 
in  that  term  agriculture  and  all  other  economic  activities  The 
only  important  exception  arises  In  the  case  of  direct  Inflationary 
Government  expenditures  for  relief.  If  business  U  severely  con- 
tracted therefore,  as  at  present,  there  Is  no  alternative  to  the 
Government's  undertaking  the  spending,  and  therefore  the  Income- 
providing,  load.  To  allow  large  secUons  of  the  public  to  go  with- 
out income  Is  not  only  unthinkable  from  the  humane  point  of 
v'ew  but  is  compleuly  untenable  for  anyone  desiring  to  maintain 
our  present  economic  order  of  free  enterprise  based  on  private 

It  should  be  continually  borne  In  mind  that  the  function  of  any 
economic  system  Is  to  provide  a  livelihood  for  the  pubUc.  and  once 
11  fails  In  thU  function  for  large  niunbers  over  any  long  period  of 
time  it  cannot  but  be  replaced  by  some  other  system.  Hence, 
under  present  circumstances,  for  our  Government  to  do  otherwise 
than  to  step  in  and  make  our  present  economic  system  work  by 
temporarily  providing  incomes  for  those  unprovided  for  by  busi- 
ness axid  Uisreby  to  Increase  the  incentive  of  business  to  spend 
would  be  for  it  to  purstie  a  highly  radical  and  very  dangeroua 

policy, 
The  person  who  opposes  such  expenditures  U  today  tb»  dangsr- 

ous  radical. 


The  President's  Relief  and  Recovery  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MoTiday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) .  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   ROBERT  P.  WAGNER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

MAY   22,    1938 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  R«co»d  a 
radio  address  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Wagner!,  delivered  on  May  22.  1938,  on  the  subject  of  The 
President's  Relief  and  Recovery  Program. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  in  early  1983.  the  American  people 
faced  the  gravest  economic  emergency  In  their  history.  Despair 
was  beginning  to  settle  upon  millions  of  families  In  every  walk 
of  life  The  fortunate  few  who  lived  by  ownership  were  fearful  of 
the  future  of  private  property,  and  the  countless  many  who  lived 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  were  losing  faith  in  a  system  which 
denied  them  bread. 

In  that  crisis,  the  Amerlctn  people  placed  full  faith  In  the  pro- 
gram cf  economic  action  sponsored  by  President  Roosevelt,  While 
the  philosophy  of  this  program  was  as  old  as  our  Nation,  as  deeply 
rooted  as  the  traditions  of  democracy,  the  practical  application  of 
this  philosophy  to  the  Industrial  problems  eft  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury was  new  and  untried.  But  our  confidence  In  the  President 
and  his  program  veas  Justified  by  events — a  sustained  4-year 
recovery  during  which  business  rallied  vigorously,  proflts  multiplied, 
and  8.000.000  workers  returned  to  JotM  In  private  IndusUy. 

In  the  fall  of  1937  the  march  of  recovery  was  severely  checked. 
But  no  responsible  person  would  contend  thst  we  are  presented 
with  anything  like  the  menace  of  early  1933.  Several  mUUon  more 
people  have  JotJs  now  than  were  employed  when  Roosevelt  became 
President  Our  annual  national  Income  Is  •15,000,000,000  higher. 
Our  banks  are  sound  where  they  had  been  In  collapse.  The  Gov- 
ernment's credit  is  better  than  at  any  time  in  history  Our 
workers  and  business  people  In  the  city  and  on  the  farm  are  not 
panic  stricken  as  they  were  6 '4  years  ago. 

But  while  our  troubles  are  smaller  than  they  were  In  March 
1983,  our  knowledge  and  power  to  remedy  them  are  tnflnltely 
greater  For  today  we  can  draw  on  the  rich  storehotise  of  s  decade 
packed  full  of  experience.  If  we  learned  anything  in  the  bitter 
ysars  between  1929  snd  1938.  It  was  the  danger  of  sitting  Idly  by 
and  allowing  t:.e  downward  spiral  to  go  unchecked.  If  we  learned 
anything  In  the  increasingly  proepprous  years  between  1933  and 
1937.  It  was  the  high  value  of  a  bold  and  Intelligent  offensive 
against  hard  times. 
What    are    the    basic    facts    which   mtist    guide    this    bold    and 

Intelligent  drive  to  resume  our  recovery?  

Today  we  know  from  experience  that  men  and  women  will  not 
stay  on  relief  If  they  can  get  jobs  elsewhere.  Between  1933  and 
1937  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  had  been  on  relief  went  baclc 
Into  private  Industry.  Ths  only  reason  why  more  did  not  go 
back  was  because  there  was  nowhere  for  them  to  go.  Therefore, 
we  insist  that  the  maintenance  of  relief  for  those  who  cannot 
find  employment  U  an  absolute  obligation  of  civUlaed  govern- 
ment. , 

Today  we  know  that  any  vigorous  policy  of  economic  recon- 
struction must  combine  relief  with  a  sound  public-works  pro- 
«mm  to  add  to  the  country's  permsnent  wealth.  In  every  oounty 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  our  generation  and  future 
ireneratlons.  there  are  schools  and  hospitals,  roadways  and  bridges, 
that  could  never  have  been  built  with  the  dole.  There  are  families 
whose  morale  snd  health  and  spirits  have  been  preserved  through 
UMful  pubUc  smployxasnt.    We  tbsrsfore  must  rsj«:t  any  proposal 
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%o  %Trck  the  publiC'Worlu  profrun  ptad  to  lubttltuta  the  pHllo*- 
0phv  of  charity. 

Icd«y  w«  know  that  th«  Bxidc*t  o«n  ntvtr  b«  balanced  toy  a 
panny-wiM  and  pound-fooltah  pollcir.  Our  public  expcndtOurea. 
wuMiiy  dirtctad.  have  bMn  Ilka  nacMMary  r«plac«m«nta  tn  a  fac- 
tory Thty  M  largtly  incraaaad  hualnaaa  |>roau  and  boosted 
natinial  incooM  bctvavn  19S9  and  1  >37.  that  by  tha  beflnnlog  of 
taut  year  thara  wia  avary  proapact  it  balaaelng  iha  Budget  It 
wu  only  whan  tha  Padaral  Oovaramant  abruptly  cut  down  itn 
contnhutiona  to  purohaaiac  power   >y  laM.OOO.OOO  a  month  >Mt 

tear  that  thara  promptly  bona  tha  eharp  dacUna  of  buiinrM. 
r«  now  propoaa  to  oorraet  taa  toe  luddan  raductlon  of  public 
tip«ndituraa.  and  to  subatitua  a  pro  (run  which  wlU  permit  |rad- 
ual  -MiucttoQ  aa  bvialnaae  revl?ea.       j 

Tha  profram  of  Praaidant  Rooeai4u  now  before  Congreae  em- 
NxliM  the  method*  which  were  •*  ■uoceaeful  when  vtgorounly 
utiliMd  before  It  ineludee  rtltaf.  Bubllc  wurka.  end  the  direct 
•tin.uiation  of  credit  facUltlaa  available  to  orivata  mduatrf  It 
reprtaatita  a  practical  combtnation  of  gooa  bualnaM,  common 
•en«e  mid  the  Ooldan  Rule. 

Rtrdly  anyone  today  quaatloaa  th<  need  for  prompt  action  But 
there  tre  eome  propoeala  which  wou  d  detour  the  oouree  of  actum 
nnd  laad  It  Into  a  futile  blind  altai  Among  theee  Is  the  prupu- 
ftttun  tor  a  larger  amount  of  oompulaory  Aoanolng  by  the  9taiea 
■  nd  »  reUtlvefy  emallar  aaaumptkn  of  national  retponaibility 
Pnr  eiample.  there  !■  now  before  th  i  Senate  «  pmpoaal  to  r«(|utre 
K  irinlmum  as  percent  eontrlbutlQi  from  each  BtaU  toward  the 
reliif  of  uaamploymant  wtthln  Ita  I  order* 

Whenever  I  hear  thia  propoaal  to  turn  the  relief  load  back  to 
the  Btetee.  I  eannot  help  thinking  baeli  to  the  tragic  tinwe  of 
IM'.i  end  early  IMS  In  that  period  of  peril,  the  unemployed  end 
h<<l|ileee  worker  In  Ban  Franciaco  d  d  not  eay  to  the  unemployrd 
•mi  helpleaa  worker  In  Fttuburgh 

;(  em  from  California  and  you 
thtfefnre.  our  problema  are  difleran< 
fennt  way*. 

On  the  eonlrarr    The  hunffry  an( 
made  thU  appeal; 

all  membara  of  one  freiit  Nation  with  unllmltnd  re- 
problem*  by  united  action  on 


"We  are 


m  the  map  and  answered  the 
appeal,  we  were  able  to  pre- 


sruj'c*^     Let  ua  ■olvc  our  common 
the  whole  Amerlean  front " 

And  beeauae  we  forgot  the  llnaa 
ovei'whelmlnf  logle  of  thta  human 
■ertc  the  Amartean  Nation. 

rrt*  fact  U  that  today  tha  loealltlie  play  an  important  part  both 
lu  llaanfllnf  ^nd  In  admlntiterlnc  nllef.  Under  the  new  program, 
tnr/  will  oootmue  to  do  ao.  In  adlitton.  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  Federal  outlaya  will  be  tn  the  lorm  of  aound.  aelf •liquidating 
loana.  rettimtng  yearly  to  tha  Federal  Traaatiry. 

But  any  propoaal  to  tranaform  a 
aepttrate  reepooatbtllty  of  «•  BUtaa 
equiuble  relief.     It,  would  extend 


great  national  duty  into  the 
rauld  not  bring  economical  or 
'ederal  aid  firtt  to  thcaa  rich 


loeUitlaa  which  need  It  leaat.  and  la^t  to  thoae  atrtcken  communl- 

retum  ua  to  the  devaatatlng 
.the  one  hand,  and  the  bread 
on  the  other. 


tlae  which  need  tt  moat.  It  would 
eoBtibtnatloa  of  "do  nothlntlam"  on 
line,  the  eoup  kltcttcn.  and  the  dole 

There  U  one  part  of  thla  great  oajtlonal  program  which  U  above 
the  realm  of  eontrovaray.  I  am  apoaaorlnf  a  Mil  to  tncreaae  from 
M0O.0CO.000  to  •1.0004)00.000  the 
me  need  laat  year.  The  atlmulatloh  of  realdentlal  conatrucUon 
thrciuffh  altun  clearance  and  thtavn  'b  tha  prtvata-home  buUdlng 
proftram  launched  a  few  moatha  ag^,  wUl  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
coiuplata  aoooooUc  raoovary. 

Ill  ooneluakm.  let  ua  ramambar  thki  tt  la  the  way  of  folly  to  cut 


down  public  activity  faater  than 


ban  pn  va' 
minded   a 


load.    We  cannot  eay  to  fair 

we  will  no  loafer  creata  purehaalnt 

thrcugh  the  wiae  tiaa  at  public  credit.    We  cannot  aay  to  mllliona 


of  tfian  and 


that  tbay  ahall 


Induatry  nor  thehalp  of  thalr  OorafunaDt  in  aamlnf  their  II  veil- 
•raapaounc  trai 


oarrlaa  forward  the  progiaaalve 


hoot  tn  a  aaU>raapaaUng  way. 

Tiie  program  now  barora  Oonfraea 
economic  and  wotal  Idaale  davalopei  I  durlag  the  paat  i  yean.    It 
repraaenta  pollelaa  taatad  by  axparunca  and  fouad  wholly  a«oee- 
aarv  to  tha  aaaumaea  of  bualnea*  ryovary  and  the  aatlafaetiOB  ot 
biuaaa  rtfbta. 


Aatonoblle  Finance  Com|MUii< 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAI^ 

or  IDA:  10 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  T¥  E 
Mondaw.  Mom  23  (leqUlattve  day  o ' 


AND  MBWWArai  CLXFTOPO 


Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  Preildent, 
tDMft  in  lilt  RaooBB  a  letter  aix 


are   from   fennaylvani*   and 
and  muat  b«  handled  lb  dU- 

deatltute  all  over  the  country 


ite  laduatry  can  aaatinw  the 

and  IntaUlgant  bualneaa  that 

and  a  starkat  for  gooda 


have  aalthar  a  Job  in  private 


E.  BORAH 


UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  20),  1938 


RSLATTVB  TO  ACTION  OF 
OP  JXTflTICI 

I 

uk  unanimous  consent  to 
a  DewipBper  cilpping  rela- 


t:  V*  to  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  regard  to 
certain  automobile  flnance  companies. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  basl.s  for  the  reference  made  In 
trie  letter  to  the  Department  of  Ju.stlce.  and  the  letter  Is  not 
liisertcd  In  the  Ricord  a.s  approval  of  Its  correctness.  It  Is 
inserted  in  the  Rkcord  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  how  these 
large  corporation.s  deal  with  small  corporations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Wrioht  MoToa  Co., 
Yorkville.  III..  May  17,  1931. 
flpnutnr  Wiu.iAM  E   BoBAM 

EhtA«  Sir  I  am  fiuioning  nrrewlth  clipping  from  the  Chicago 
I'rlbuno  nlutlve  to  Frdcriil  cumc  iigiiinNt  uuiumublle  manufacturera 
and  nuance  rnmpaiueit 

I  wttn  n  wnnoaa  befuff  thr  grund  Jury  in  the  caae  at  Milwaukee, 
WU  nnd  nftrr  tlilt  ca<i«t  wivn  (li«miNiind  otir  Arm  waa  puahed 
artmrid  by  the  flnaiire  iumpiuiy  U\  nn  effort  by  them  to  break 
v.«      KnllluK  to  do  ihU    K-ird  Motor  Co    niinliy  canceled  ui  out. 

Pur  bdni  a  Pederul  witiiine  roet  ui  at  kH«t  11.000  in  tha  loaa 
v/e  wnie  •  b  iged  to  take  thronKh  roro-d  llqiildallon  by  the  Ilnanoe 
compnny   nnd  in  uddltlon  coel  u»  our  biminrea, 

Now  the  Juaiice  l>pttrtmem.  throuKb  tha  preaa,  are  giving 
thme  nrnu  who  prniUlitril  a  wllneM  for  teetlfying  ample  notice 
thnt  a  iiiit  II  to  be  nied  und  you  ciui  l>«t  every  dealer  oallttd  to 
tealiry  will  be  r(>cordPd.  end  fur  thi?  anko  of  hia  bualneei  ha  Will 
not  dare  to  jivr  evidfiu'r 

In  a  Krmid  Jury  invfRiiiiaiion  I  rnnnot  iinderatand  why  the 
Justice  Drparimrni  ahould  give  ndviim-e  notice  to  the  big  fellows 
•u  aa  lu  put  every  dealer  on  the  *pot  whu  la  required  to  teatlfy. 

Paio  L.  Wsioirr. 

1  

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune ) 
MINT  WEW  Atrro  riwANCK  roLirv  invcrtioatton 

WA«MiNfiTow,  D  C.  Muy  17  The  Jvwtice  Dt'pariment,  a  apokea- 
nan  Mid  today  will  [jropoee  "in  the  very  near  future"  a  aecond 
nmnd-Jury  uiveetiKiitl<ni  n(  th(*  Nation'*  three  largeat  automobtls 
raanuIurturrrN  nod  iht-ir  anwor i « ted  fUuincc  conipanlea. 

The  Dt  partment  ipokeNinftn  mild  the  manufacturera  and  aaaocl- 
ited  nrmA  had  failed  to  r<<viM>  certain  trade  practlcea  to  the  aatla- 
factlon  of  Attorney  (Jenornl  Cumnungs  TTie  matter  la  to  be  pre- 
sented to  II  Pyderal  grnnd  Jury  nt  South  Bend.  Ind..  he  aald. 

The  campanlee  Involved  are  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Commercial 
Inveatment  Trunt  and  lt«  subsidiary.  Universal  Credit  Co..  both 
LlBllated  with  the  Ford  Co  ;  Opneral  Motors  Corporation  and  Ita 
lubaldlary.  General  Motors  Acceptance  Co,  and  the  Chryaler  Cor- 
(loratloo,  and  the  CommcrcUl  Credit  Co. 


Misstatements  of  Facts  by  Newspapers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OK    INDIA.NA 

TN  THE  SEN.\TK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  23  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) .  193t 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SENATOR  MINTON 


Mr.  NTTNTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  open  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  and  published  In  the  Quild  Reporter 
of  New  York  City  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

DtA«  8«HAToa  MiMTON  We  read  with  Intereat  of  the  bill  you 
Introduced  which  would  make  it  a  felony  for  any  newapaper  or 
periodical  to  publlah  ax  fact  newi  known  to  be  f&lae  Your  pro- 
poaal nerved  a  good  purpose  In  calling  attention  to  a  policy  of  newa 
dlBtortion  ao  widespread  and  palpable  that  twice  recently  It  haa 
been  rebuked  by  the  national  electorate  We  are  glad  you  made 
that  propoaal.    It  brlnga  to  mind  one  of  the  alma  of  the  guild 

We  are  alao  glad  you  withdrew  it.  You  probably  asree  with  ua 
that  Buch  a  law  would  be  extremely  dimcult  to  admlnlater  and 
that  a  iltuatlon  i*  conceivable  in  which  it  might  be  uaed  to 
defeat  the  very  cauae  you  have  in  mind— freedom  of  the  oreaa 
from  the  mlaleadlng  propaganda  of  the  special  Intereeta 

Like  you.  we  wlah  there  were  some  way  to  ahow  up  the  canny 
muautemenu  of  the  Journalistic  Uriah  Heepe  We  alao  load  the 
bear  gun  for  the  publisher  who  glories  in  the  subtle  trick  of  omla- 
alon  or  Interment  on  page  23.  whenever  a  big  story  breaka  which 
U  favorable  to  organized  labor.    When  a  newapaper  creataa  antl- 
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labor  newa  by  prompting  the  local  ehowdar  and  marohlng  olub 
to  paaa  reaolutlona  against  the  C.  I.  O.  we  wlah  the  world  could 
know  about  It  And  there  ought  to  be  aome  underatandlng  about 
how  many  crtmaa  It  takea  to  make  a  "crtnM  wave,"  eepecially  when 
a  newapaper  la  out  to  get  the  district  attorney. 

All  theae  thlnga  deserve  attention,  and  we  have  a  suggaatlon 
which  we  believe  la  up  your  alley.  We  can't  make  a  pftper  play 
vp  a  bank  acandal  on  page  1.  but  If  by  any  chance  the  bank  owns 
the  paper  we  may  be  able  to  fli  thlnga  so  that  people  know  about 
It  and  can  at  least  draw  their  own  oonclualons.  As  things  stand 
now  newspapers  have  to  publish  a  statement  of  ownership  onoe  a 
year,  but  the  real  facta  as  to  the  Individuals  and  corporations  tn 
the  saddle  are  ofun  dlf&cult  to  run  down. 

At  two  oonvantlons  the  A.  N.  O.  has  adopted  a  raaolutlon  favor- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  postal  sututas  raqtUrti^i  publishers  to 
print  perlodioallT  along  with  their  ownarablp  aUtUtlcs  a  daacrlp- 
tlon  of  their  holdings  outside  ot  newspaper  publishing  Then  if 
a  mMJor  stockholder  of  a  newspaper  owned  an  interest  In  a  struck 
factory  the  readers  of  the  paper  might  better  understand  the 
paper's  handling  of  labor  newa;  and  If  perhapa  a  director  of  a 
newapaper  corporation  owned  a  piece  In  a  raoe  track  readera  could 
interpret  more  clearly  the  paper'a  attitude  toward  leglalauon  on 
gambling  Knowledge  that  a  publisher  owns  a  huge  property  in 
a  foreign  country  would  help  readers  to  cvaluaU  hu  forelffh  oollcy, 

It  la  true  that  auch  a  law  would  exact  from  publishers  informa- 
tion which  other  firms  are  not  required  to  furnish  But  newa- 
papers,  as  their  owners  frequenUy  rammd  us,  are  organs  of  pubho 
opinion  and  cusuxlians  of  the  common  weal.  Surely  few  of  them 
would  object  to  such  a  reaaonable  reqtiMt, 

•enntor  Mikton,  we  Invite  your  cooperation. 
Yotuti  respectfully, 

Tmi  Otru^  RiroRTxa. 


nortda M38  6a«.744  67 

OtK)rgla - »♦«.  906. 686  83 

Idaho - 129,  881.  489  84 

nilnola 2,227.  158.882  08 

Indlai^a - 846,  881,  870  81 

Iowa                  - 721,198.86*83 

Kansas.  "   - 649,007,278.13 

Kentucky 788. 180.081.48 

LouUlani 818.  881.848  81 

Maine JSa,  748,861.  01 

HOryland 478, 188. 488  « 

Massachusetts - 1.  840,  834.M8  18 

liilchlgau l.«18. 188,897.78 

Minnesota 748,840.981.11 

Mlaalsslppl 688.  808.  466  27 

Iflsaourt.. 1,  088.  808. 848  M 


The  Federal  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHiJsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23.  1938 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Maaaachusetta.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
flfurea  Indicate  a  Federal  debt  of  187,484.714,465.  The  popu- 
lation In  1930  was  122.775.046.  This  means  there  Is  a  Federal 
indebtedness  of  $291.87  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  vast  Indebt- 
edness embraced  In  SUtes.  counties,  and  municipalities. 

EWstributed  per  capita,  by  States,  the  amount  due  from 
each  State  would  be  as  follows: 

Alabama - 8772,  380.  403.  98 

Artaona - i^fl.  833.  681  51 

Arkansas                    - 641.267.681.84 

CallXomuLTIII 1.  M7,  019.  349.  87 

^lorado - 302,316,319.17 

CX>nnectlcut - 839,  406,  778.  81 

5eUware - «».  678,  970. 60 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampahirv. 
New  Jersey     .. . 

New   Mexico 

New  York     

North  Carolina. 
North    Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon . . 

Pennaylvanln  .. 
Rh(Hle  lalaiul  ,. 
Bouth  Carolina. 

South    Dakota 

Tennessee.. 

Texas. 

ruh. 

Vermont ....... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West    Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


...  a 


156.  901.088  81 

402.  188,060  81 

96,877,008.48 

186.  708.087  91 

1.  179.644.184.68 
121.668,632  79 

I,  674,078.  898  42 
926,808,468  12 
198.618,830  16 

1.889  971.468  39 
808  883. 104  80 
168,881,818  83 
811.  109,194  60 
900,868.748  39 
507.484,  840  66 
903.931,897  88 
768.  894,  199  72 

1,700,069,  687  06 
148,  886,  808  88 
104,  960.  863  87 
706,  866.  650  37 
466,806,800  62 
604,  708,  008. 88 
867.  807.  881  23 
65,  816,  858.  M 


Import  Duties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  23.  1938 


CHANGES  IN  IMPORT  DU'I'UM  BINCS  THE  PASSAai  OF  THE 

TARIFP  ACT  OP  1930 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  JUcoao.  I  Include  the  following 
Information : 


BcHCOtTLi  7. — Agricultural  produot«  and  provisions 


Articled 


Cattle.  w»>l»!hlne  lend  than  I7ft  t)nunfl;«p*oh 

C^attle,  wplRliiii*  TOO  vh)UB(1»  or  more  rwh  »nd  not  »twciiUly  pro- 
TMtxl  for 

C>B»in,  fT*«h  or  lour    .        ..  -•     -  

hotided.  Thnt  frr»li  or  iwnir  m-ani  rnlrrwl  for  win»unii>- 
tlon  In  »«»!•»  of  1  ..wn.fKJn  ir»llon»  In  wiy  oakmdar  y«v  af1«r 
IWU  thhW  iw>l  In'  suli^f^i  I"  t'"'  i>rovi»ton, 
rhetlJM  cheeee  In  original  loavca  - 


Bate  ohiuieed 


F.diiin  uml  Douda  cbeeaa .....................— ~...- 

Koquafort  cJiewe  In  original  1o»vm  

Blue-mold  rhee.'*  In  original  loaves 

('he<»»  havtn»  the  fy»  formation  pharart^rlrtlr  of  the  Pwl«  or 
Kmmenthafer  tyi*.  and  Uruyere  prooeet  cbeaaa. 

Hlrtl».  live    Chicken*,  durks,  geeee,  turkeys,  and  gulneaa 

birds,  dea«l,  dres»*<d  or  uudreeaed,   treah,  chilled,  or  (rouD. 

Chicken?  an'l  cuinea.'  ^   ^  ,  .  ,w. 

DTle<)   whole  c^f',  dried  fvt  yolk,   and  dried  egg  albumen, 

whether  i>r  nol  nugar  ur  oilier  lUttloriiU  is  addetl. 


3H  eenU  per  pound  .. 
3  ornti  per  pound 

M  6  oenti  per  gallon... 


oeru  per  pound,  hut  not  lev 
than  M  p«r<]eiit  ad  valorem. 
.  do. 


do- 
do  

.do... 


EfTectIv*  proclaimed  duty 


IH  cenupcr  lound.. 
:^oi'iiU  p<ir  (Muud 

U  c&>m<  per  gallon.... 


i  cenUi  u«r  |K>UDd,  but  nol  1« 
than  'JA  jierpent  ad  ralorera. 


do 
do 


RflectlYc  date  and  basU  of  ehaoaa 


Hooey 

Com  or  iiaUe,  Including  cracked 


7  pen  U  per  poimd, 

,    tbnii  30  pcroant  ad 

8  renU  per  pound  . . 
lu  oauUi  p«  pound . . 

18  cents  per  pound.. 


but  not 

valorem. 


lO.oa  par  pound. 


10  30  per  buahsl  of  M  pounds  (from 
Cuba). 


7  reiiu  iHsr  (Kiund,  hut  ikol  leai 
than  %<  [wroent  ad  valorem 

t>  ceru  pr  pound,  but  not  lens 
than  20  iiarcwut  ad  valorem. 

4  oenUi  i>er  jxumd 

6  cenu  vtt  pound — 


27  oenu  per  pound. 


90.02  \ynT  pound 

10.10  per  bushel  of  M  pounda  (from 


J.ioper  1 
0<iba>. 


Jan.  1,  line,  Canadian 
l>o. 

Da 


Po. 

Feb.  I.  l«M;  Natbarlantto 

nieni 
June  \\  lOM:  French  agreement. 

Do. 
Feb.  lA,  Itm,  8wlHa  egreeinent. 

Nov.  2.  lase,  Flnnlab  agreemsni. 

Jan  1,  IBM,  Canadian  agreement. 
Do. 

July  24.  IWl;  see.  886  (lnrrea«e 
through  IdclniaUva  action— not 
hy  tr»ly;. 

Jun«  l.^.  IWM;  Guatemalan  agrse- 
ment. 

Sept.  a,  1934^  Cobaa  acfeaioaaC 
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ScKnruu  7. — Agrieultural  produett  and  provisions — Continued 


ArtiolM 


ntilM  raitii.  unAl  for  haman  oorauniptloa. 

At'ploi.  (r«*n  (ir  rliM 

CliarrHm  tn  ihair  n«iur»l  tuu 

(  h«rrMH  Marwctiino.  CKndMd,  eryst«ltu«(l. 

<w  {iri—rT<d  la  ftny  miinnar. 
\Atam  tn  ihMr  iuitur»J  tUU 
Or«()0(njit,  wb«o  uiiiiortad  uxl  ontcr^t  tor 

itm  t>«rViil  rroni  Auc.  1  to  itcpl  Mi,  inrluat 
r<M«,  imaor  uortpa 


w  niii 

VI 


Whaa  ImporUd  uxl  raUrwl  for  ponwurii 
pnrUHl  trum  JuJy  1  u>  iWpt.  30.  lneluMv< 


oat 


Whiu  or  IrUh  poUUMt,  whan  laportwt  nnd  •i^Unkl 
Itos  diirlBi  IM  pM-kKi  (rmn  I>«c.  1  ui  ibn  L 
iBf  Fatmnry,  Ineiuaiv*.  In  hay  rmn. 
WblU  or  IrUh  n>(l  poUt<w.  cwtllWd  by  ft 
tc«Dcy  ol  k  fomcn  inraranMOt  In  •coordu^ 
rulM  tod  racolktionii  of  tti*t  covtmmtnt  i 
utd  tpproTM  tipactaUy  fur  um  m  mwI,  Id 
wtih  tM  (oraifa  (OTwniiMnt'i  offlcUl 
U0.  whao  toMrad  for  cooaumpllon  durini 
rrom  Dm.  I  U>  Uw  last  day  o(  th«  (oUoflag 

cluslra.  in  aoy  yaan 
Tnm  Mar  1  to  not  M.  InehiaiT*.  In 

Ptmidtd,  Thai  Mich  poUloaa  tntarod 
•UHB  of  ao  acxnKata  quantity  o(  750.000 
•aeit   iB  tba  I>moatb  parlod  bcxinnioji 
y«ar  ataaU  do<  ba  fub)aet  to  tbis  proTiaioi 
Tomatoaa  tn  tbair  natural  tuta,  wban  Impof^ 
eooaomptioo  duriac  tba  partod  tnm  L>«c 
tba  foUowInf  Fabruary,  ui«taui*«,  in  any 

Tumipn  aad  mtabacaa. 

Hay 


fnrponwtrp- 

day  ol  tba  luUow- 

r^romibla  offlcar  nr 

with  tba  offlcUJ 

bava  baan  Kroam 

Dontainars  inarka<l 

iflad  saad  potato 

tba  partod 

Fabruary,  tn- 


an  r 


y«ara 

or  ooiiauniption  In 

qusbais  of  60  poundi 

on  Dae.  1  tn  any 


and  entered  for 
to  tba  lact  day  of 
ffn. 


>  FroiB  Aoc.  30.  1034.  antU  Juna  30,  1B36 
Act  af  lUQ.  ttet  an  emarxeacy  axjitad  by 
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stop  practices  which  threaten 

the  flow  of  interstate  com- 

such  legislation  over  the 

and  employees  as  is  neces- 


sary to  avoid  disputes  £Uid  strife  which  burden  the  flow  of 
commerce.  This  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jones  «fe  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation  (301  U.  S.  1);  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  v.  Fruhauf  &  Co.  (301  U.  S.  49) ;  Virginian  RaUvxiys  v. 
System  Federation  No.  40  iSOO  U.  S.  515) ;  Second  Employees' 
Liability  case  (223  U.  S.  1) ;  and  in  the  very  recent  case  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Co.  v.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  decided  March  28,  1938. 

In  the  minority  report  of  Mr.  Ramspeck  he  holds  that  this 
legislation  is  invalid  because  it  does  not  constitute  a  reason- 
able and  valid  exercise  of  Congress'  power.  That  it  prescribes 
a  rigid  mlninaum-wage  and  maximum-hour  standard  for  the 
entire  United  States  and  therefore  "is  not  a  reasonable  exer- 
tion of  governmental  authority,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  arbi- 
trary and  discriminatory."  It  has  been  held  that  the  fixation 
of  a  reasonable  minimum-wage  and  maximum-work  period  by 
the  Congress  for  the  protection  of  health,  safety,  morals,  and 
welfare  of  workers  does  not  constitute  a  deprivation  of  liberty 
to  contract  forbidden  by  the  due- process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  This  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  the  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish  (300  U.  S.  379) ,  in  which 
case  the  Supreme  Court  overruled  the  case  of  Adkins  v.  Chil- 
drens  Hospital  (261  U.  S.  525) ,  and  distinguished  it  from  the 
case  of  Moorehead  v.  New  York  ex  rel.  Tipaldo  (298  U.  S.  587) . 
In  the  case  of  the  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish  the  Wash- 
ington State  statute  authorized  a  board  to  fix  a  minimum 
wage  for  women  based  on  the  cost  of  living  necessary  to  health 
and  decency.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  in  his  opinion  rendered 
for  the  Court  in  the  Parrish  case,  at  page  399  stated: 

The  legislature  was  entitled  to  adopt  measures  to  reduce  the  evils 
of  the  "sweating  system."  the  exploiting  of  workers  at  wages  so 
low  as  to  be  Insufficient  to  meet  the  bare  cost  of  living,  thus  mak- 
ing their  very  helplessness  the  occasion  of  a  most  Injtirlotia  com- 
petlUon.  The  legislature  had  the  right  to  consider  that  Its  mini- 
mum-wage requirements  would  be  an  Important  aid  of  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  protection  •  •  •  what  these  workers  lose  in 
wages  the  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  pay,  the  bare  coet  of  Uvlng 
must  be  met. 

There  are  numerous  decisions  upholding  wage  and  hour 
legisJaLion  where  no  differentials  were  included. 

In  view  of  the  words  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  this  most 
recent  decision,  it  must  be  concluded  that  any  minimiun- 
wage  requirement  reasonably  related  to  the  cost  of  living. 
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either  prescribed  by  statute  or  fixed  by  a  board,  should  have  | 
a  fair  chance  of  being  sustained.  Admittedly  the  Congress 
can  flx  a  minimum  wage  in  accordance  with  the  cost  at  Mv- 
ing  rather  than  delegating  the  task  to  an  executive  board 
or  agency  If  Congress  has  facts  showing  what  wage  the  cost 
of  living  warrants. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  the  Parrish  case  It  should  only  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  wage  estabUshed  in  the  statute  to 
not  m  excess  of  what  Is  required  by  cosU  of  living  for  the 
region  of  th"  United  States  where  living  is  the  cheapest.  If 
the  cost  of  living  for  Industrial  workers  engaged  In  inter- 
state industry  is  cheaper  In  Alabama  than  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  that  State  requires  a 
wage  rate  of  not  less  than  40  cenU  per  hour  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life,  such  a  wage  rate  for  the  entire  United 
Stales  would  appriar  to  be  reasonable  and  valid.  No  em- 
ployer could  show  that  he  was  aggrieved  and  required  to 
pay  too  much. 

In  an  elaborate  oCBclal  study  errtlUed  "Intercity  DtfTerences 
in  Cost  of  Living  In  1935,  59  Cities."  made  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  coopera«on  with  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  it  is  stated  that — 

The  cost  of  a  specified  standard  of  living  does  not  dtfTer  widely 
among  most  cities;  differences  In  Uvlng  coBts  are  to  lie  explained 
to  •  conaWerabie  extent  by  the  differences  In  the  standard  of 
Uvlng. 

I  quote  from  that  study: 

The  coBt  at  living  In  the  maintenai«5e  level  ranged  from  a  high 
of  •1.415  in  Washington,  D.  C.  to  a  low  of  Sl.lSO  tn  Mobile  Ala., 
at  March  1»36  prlcee.  The  average  In  the  88  cities  combined  was 
$1  261  The  cost  of  the  emergency  level  wa*  also  highest  In  Waah- 
ington  $1  014.  but  was  lowest  In  Wichita,  Kans.,  $810.  The  aver- 
ase  was  «bo3.  At  both  levels  the  necessary  outlay  In  the  most 
Spensive  city  averaged  about  26  percent  above  that  In  the  least 
expensive;  in  more  than  one-half  the  cities  Uvlng  coat*  were 
within  a  range  of  »100  per  year. 

The  maintenance  level  in  the  study  is  explained  as  pro- 
viding only  for  the  cost  of  living  necessary  for  material 
needs  and  some  psychological  needs.  The  emergency  level 
provided  almost  exclusively  for  physical  needs  and  the  study 
adds  "but  it  might  be  considered  on  the  ground  of  health 
hazards  if  families  had  to  Uve  in  this  level  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time."  In  this  study  the  cost-of-livirig 
figures  were  based  on  the  Uvlng  requirements  of  industrial 
workers  for  a  family  of  four— husband,  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren. The  lowest  cost  of  living  in  any  of  the  59  ciUes  on 
the  emergency  level  basis  was  found  at  WichiU,  Kans.— 

$810  for  a  family  of  four.  

Now  the  greatest  annual  wage  which  employees  could 
receive  under  the  present  bill  if  the  40-cent  rate  became 
operative  is  $832.  This  would  require  him  to  work  52  weeks 
per  year,  40  hours  pa-  week.  However,  this  act  prescribes 
a  minimum  wage  of  only  25  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  year 
which  would  produce  an  annual  Income  of  $520  for  em- 
ployees working  full  time  at  40  hours  per  week. 

On  the  basis  of  this  (rfficial  survey  can  even  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ramspeck!  contend  reasonably  that 
$520  or  even  $832  is  more  than  enough  to  provide  the  cost 
of  living  necessary  to  health  and  decency,  when  $810  is 
the  lowest  cost  of  living  for  the  United  States  on  an  emer- 
gency-level basis? 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  is  composed 
of  manufacturers,  banks,  insurance  companies,  oil  com- 
panies, public  utilities,  and  railroads.  Its  statistical  service 
is  probaWy  as  accurate  In  the  fiekl  in  which  it  serves  as 
any  nongovernmental  organization  In  the  country.  A  re- 
cent survey  on  wage  and  hour  differentials  and  the  cost  of 
living  published  by  the  Board  this  year  in  book  form  dem- 
onstrates the  acute  need  for  a  Federal  wage  and  hour  law. 
This  survey  shows  Uttle  difference  between  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  smaller  communities  and  in  the  larger  com- 
munities. The  difference  between  the  cost  of  living  be- 
tween the  cities  of  10,000  popukktion  and  those  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  is  only  1.1  percent,  and  the  cost  of  Hving  be- 
tween the  smallest  community  and  the  largest  amounts  to 
only  &.7  percent,  while  the  greatest  differential  In  liTing 


costs   between   regions  of   the   United   States  ft  only   lA 
percent 

Moreover,  using  100  as  the  average  cost  of  living  for  tbe 
United  States  the  cost  of  living  for  the  South  Is  shown  to 
be  WJi  or  only  3.5  less  than  the  average  for  the  country; 
J.5  percent  of  40  cents  Is  1.4  or  less  than  a  cent  and  one-half. 

So  based  on  cost  of  living,  not  on  standard  of  living,  the 
South  cannot  show  that  It  is  entitled  to  a  favorable  wage 
differential  of  from  1  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half.  Based  on  thete 
studies  the  South  Is  entitled  to  less  than  1  >s -cents  wage  dif- 
ferential per  hour  but  the  average  hourly  factory  wage  rat«8 
in  cents  by  States  are  as  follows:  My  own  State  of  Indiana  50 
cents  per  hour,  nunols  6«  cenU,  Pennsylvania  61  cent*,  New 
York  80  cents,  Minnesota  54  cents.  Montana  and  Wyomlni  tl 
cents.  California  57  cents;  while  we  find  the  rates  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  as  follows:  Kentucky  42  cenU. 
Virginia  36  cents.  North  Carolina  27  cents.  South  Carolina 
23  cents,  Oeorgla  25  cents,  Alabama  SO  cents,  and  Mittimppl 

28  cents. 

This  is  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  by  the  Machinery  and 
Allied  Products  Institute,  a  survey  that  even  the  most  con- 
servative and  reactionary  cannot  protest  because  tt  cotnei 
from  their  own. 

On  the  basis  of  living  costs  cited  and  on  the  basis  of  en- 
titlement to  V/2  cents  per  hour  as  wage  differential,  what 
can  account  lor  this  vast  difference  In  the  actual  wage  dif- 
ferential?   Can  it  be  that  those  gentlemen  who  oppose  mini- 
mum-wage legislation,  representing  in  the  National  Congress 
those  in  the  low-paid  areas,  are  honestly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  people  whom  they  represent  are  physicaUy  and  mentally 
so  far  beneath  the  people  of  other  areas  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  a  standard  of  living  and  a  wage  equal  to  that 
of  the  people  north  of  the  Masoo  and  Dixon's  line?     Can  It 
be  that  they  desire  the  people  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  to  live  on  a  wage  beneath,  and  a  standard  below,  those 
peopte  in  other  sections  of  the  Nation?    A  system  that  pro- 
vides for  a  difference  of  25  cents  per  hour  fox  tlje  same  labor 
between  Georgia  and  Indiana  can  succeed  in  luring  fronl  tlje 
State  of  Indiana  Industrie*  to  the  State  of  Georgia  to  prevent 
bankruptcy  of  the  owners  in  the  State  of  Indiana  but  such 
a  system  cannot  be  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
individual  citizen  in  either  Indiana  or  the  State  of  Georgia. 
I  have  heard  the  cry  that  this  bill  is  based  on  sectionalism; 
that  this  bill  has  as  its  object  an  attempt  to  work  an  injustice 
on  the  South.    Tills  bill  has  as  its  object  the  elimination  of 
sectiOTialism.    This  bill  has  as  its  object  the  destroying  of 
sectional  lines  and  making  of  the  Nation  a  vast  coheslTe 
whole  by  giving  to  all  cltiaens  the  equal  opportiinity  to  Kfe, 
hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  guaranteed  to  them 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Forgetting  the  technical  propositions  of  the  law.  the  ma- 
jority opinions  of  the  Court,  and  the  recorded  minutes  of 
dissent,  the  supreme  function  o£  the  law  is  "to  protect  the 
w«ak  and  restrain  the  strong."  Under  that  function  of  the 
law  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to  find  and  set  the  wace 
below  which  American  labor  cannot  live  in  decency  and  re- 
strain the  privileged,  who  through  their  economJc  status  are 
In  a  position  to  oppress,  frmn  exercising  unduly  and  unrea-- 
sonaWy  their  economic  power  upon  those  so  weak  that  they 
cannot  protect  themselves. 

Tliere  are  in  the  State  at  Georgia  canning  factories  work- 
ing white  women  10  hours  a  day  for  $4.50  per  week.  Can 
the  carming  factories  of  Indiana  and  Connecticut  or  New 
York  continue  to  exist  and  meet  such  competitive  labor 

costs?  

Just  a  few  years  ago  my  own  district  tn  Indiana  contained 
numerous  paper  mills.  Today  one  cannot  purchase  one 
pound  of  paper  from  a  mill  within  100  miles  of  my  home 
city.    They  have  moved  Ctouth. 

One  of  the  lowest-paid  industries  in  my  SUte  is  the  gar- 
ment industry  and  yet  I  have  in  my  files  a  petition  signed 
by  hundreds  of  garment  workers  of  the  city  of  Kc^omo.  Ind., 
begging  that  a  wage  and  hour  law  be  enacted  even  though 
it  establishes  a  differential  of  $2  per  week  between  the  North 
and  the  South  because  even  with  the  low  wages  paid  thai 
their  employer  cannot  compete  with  the  still  lower 
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Mr.  LESlNtiKJ.  Mr.  Speaker ,  no  more  important  blU  has 
come  before  the  Congress  of  tie  United  States  in  my  time 
thin  the  wage  and  hour  bilL  Despite  the  opposition  that 
this  humanitarian  piece  of  legislation  appears  to  have.  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  tuat  it  will  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  1  have  always  stood  four- 
square behind  la*xn-,  and  I  am  i  larticularly  interested  in  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  from  the  viewpoint  of  my 
constituenU,  because  I  represent  the  largest  industrial  dis- 
trct  in  the  enUre  United  State .  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see 
why  there  sbmild  be  any  opposii  Ion  to  such  a  measure,  based 
Uii  it  is  upon  the  principles  of  1  air  play,  of  simple  justice. 

Think  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  tl  Lis  bill  alms  merely  to  give 
to  the  laborer — the  backbone  of  America — that  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  him  but  which  has  so  long  been  denied 
him — a  square  doU  in  the  schecne  of  Industrial  life.  What 
d4ies  the  bill  propose?  It  proi:08e8  merely  to  establish  for 
tlie  worklncman  a  maximum  number  of  hours  that  his  em- 
ployer may  ask  him  to  work,  a  minimum  wage  that  may  be 
piiid  him  for  that  labor.  Is  thii  not  Just?  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bfl]  as  it  has  been  reiorted  only  those  industries 
operating  In  Interstate  commer  «  wUl  be  affected.  It  is  not 
dilScult  to  understand  the  prlicipJe  that  lies  back  of  this. 
It  means  just  this,  abdlUoc  of  the  unfair  competition  that 
comes  from  paying  workers  kis  than  their  labor  justifies. 
That  is  and  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  con- 
troversy between  labor  and  cailtai  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  the  dlsaatiafactlon  ant  dissension  among  working- 
m(m. 

What  do  I  mean  by  unfair  ompetltion?  Just  this:  That 
DO  onpkiyer  duHild  be  permitted  to  manufacture  and  cir- 
culate in  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  good^  that 
ai'e  made  by  underpaid  wartlni  men  or  goods  that  are  made 
by  child  labor.  It  is  only  by  tbi »  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
aH  will  bring  about  fair  labor  itandards  that  we  can  hope 
Ir:  this  great  country  of  oura- -richer  In  natural  resources 
t^ian  any  nation  In  the  wocid-  -to  root  out  the  unfair  prac- 
tices that  bare  been  adopted  1  or  many  large  onployers. 

I  do  not  baire  to  picture  to  [you  the  evils  of  sweatshops. 
Z  do  not  hare  to  tell  you  of  the  thousands  of  young  lives 
tl)at  are  Wight*iB  in  the  very  )loom  of  their  youth  by  the 
unholy  meCtaodi  of  acme  empl^jrers.    There  is  the  picture; 


Let  me  just  for  a  moment  recite  what  this  measure 
proposes  to  do.  It  aims  to  establish  for  labor  a  minimum 
wage  and  a  maximum  hour  week.  It  provides  that  for 
the  first  year  of  its  operation  no  employee  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  of  not  less  than  25  cents  an  hour.  Each  year  there- 
after the  rate  of  wage  is  increased  5  cents  an  hour  until 
it  reaches  40  cents.  It  provides  also  that  no  person  shall 
be  compelled  to  work  longer  than  44  hours  in  any  one  week 
during  the  first  year  of  its  operation;  the  second  j^ar  the 
maximum  hours  of  labor  shall  be  42  hours,  and  the  third 
year  40  hours.  This  will  mean  that  at  the  end  of  these 
years  no  laborer  shall  receiver  less  than  $16  for  a  40 -hour 
week. 

Can  any  reasonable,  fair-minded  person  insist  that  this 
is  exorbitant?  The  Good  Book  says  that  "the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire."  To  my  rmnd  this  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough.  If  I  could  wTite  the  terms  of  the  bill  I  should 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  be  paid  less  than  $25  a 
week  for — yes,  35  hours  a  week,  and  I  should  make  the 
workweek  5  days. 

But  this  bill  is  a  good  beginning.  We  have  to  make  a 
start,  and  this  bill  will  send  us  on  our  way.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  fair-minded  student  of  the  economic  life  of 
America  can  dispute  that  the  adoption  of  this  bill  will  go 
far  toward  the  solution  of  our  distressing  imemploj^nent 
problem.  It  will  result  in  more  jobs  and  greater  purchasing 
power — it  will  help  the  producer — it  will  help  the  small- 
business  man — it  will  help  the  farmer — it  will  help  the 
manufacturer:  and  it  will  help  the  consumer. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  the  forces  that  are  opposing  this 
bill,  as  they  have  opposed  all  New  Deal  legislation.  Who  and 
what  are  back  of  the  opposition?  They  are  the  great  mo- 
nopolistic organizations  who  are  seeking  to  create  a  caste 
system,  who  are  seeking  to  make  slaves  of  the  workingmen, 
and  peasants  of  the  farmers  in  order  that  they  may  live 
in  palaces  and  sail  the  seas  in  golden  ships.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  dominated  the  industrial  life  of  America  for 
lo,  these  many  years,  going  to  the  polls  on  election  days 
under  the  banner  of  the  Republican  Party,  spending  cotmt- 
less  millions  to  control  elections.  They  are  the  ones  who  at 
the  beginning  of  this  New  Deal  administration  set  about  to 
destroy  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  any  means, 
fair  or  foul.  They  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  In  a  gigan- 
tic program  of  propaganda  in  an  effort  to  infiuence  the 
voters  against  any  and  all  legislation  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Do  you  doubt  this?  Read  the  testimony  given  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee  and 
the  Special  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  Investigate  Lobby- 
ing Activities.  Just  glance  through  the  list  of  names  of 
those  aristocrats  of  industry  who  have  contributed  of  their 
millions  to  finance  such  organizations  as  the  American  Lib- 
erty League,  the  Crusaders,  the  Sentinels  of  America,  and 
the  Farmers'  Independence  Council.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  confessions  of  these  captains  of  industry, 
yet  they  are  there  in  the  record,  and  neither  time  nor  dis- 
claimers can  erase  them. 

I  thank  you. 


Our  College 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  23,  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOHN  R    MURDOCK  AT  KIRKSVILLE,  MC, 
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Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  this  address  delivered 
^  at  a  college  celebration  at  Klrksville,  Mo.,  on  May  19.  1938: 
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Mr.  Toastmaster,  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am  to  return  to  my 
eilucatlonsl  home,  my  alma  mater,  at  any  time,  and  particularly 
on  this  auspicious  occasion  when  we  are  inaugurating  a  new 
president.  No  doubt  I  am  exi>ected  to  congratulate  our  teachers 
college  on  being  thus  fortunate  in  gettmg  so  splendid  a  man  for 
president.  That  I  am  glad  to  do.  and  also,  I  want  to  congratiUate 
him  upon  being  called  to  head  such  a  remarkable  teachers  coUege. 

I  ought  to  know  something  about  this  teachers  coUege  for  I 
lingered  here  for  many  years  belan  my  mother  pushed  me  out 
into  the  great  world.  The  start  of  an  education,  and  the  visible 
evidence  of  It  in  a  degree,  are  not  the  only  blessings  I  have  de- 
rived from  this  institution,  however,  for  it  was  here  that  I  found 
my  wife.  If  time  permitted  I  could  do  a  lot  of  reminiscing.  Per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  Indulge  in  that.  However,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  turn  bawik  the  pages  for  some  of  us  who  left  here 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  even  if  It  is  only  for  a  little  personal 
satisf  action. 

Do  you  remember  the  lake  that  used  to  lie  Immediately  In  front 
of  Baldwin  Hall,  the  lake  in  which  only  the  Lord  and  dear  old 
Professor  Gentry  were  permitted  to  fish  in  the  sununertime?  In 
winter  the  monopoly  was  even  more  complete,  because  the  dear 
old  Latin  professor  was  not  permitted  to  skate  on  the  ice,  so  I 
guess  the  Lord  must  have  exercised  that  prlvUege  alone.  The 
reason  I  know  so  much  about  fishing  and  skating  at  that  lake 
Is  that  I  know  of  one  clandestine  fisherman  who  was  himself 
fished  oft  the  banks  of  that  lake  before  he  had  even  gotten  a 
nibble  one  sunamer  evening  Just  as  the  gas  Ughts  of  the  campus 
were  illuminated.  The  little  girl  who  afterward  became  my  wife 
was  chased  off  the  ice  early  one  wintry  morning  by  a  Franken- 
stein known  as  "Mister  Jack,"  before  she  had  a  chance  to  "cut 
the  figure  eight." 

MEMOST    SITTS    PLEASAMT    THINGS 

There  is  one  happy  thmg  about  memory,  and  that  la  that  the 
unpleasant  things  fade  fi|uickly  and  the  pleasant  things  become 
more  pleasant  with  every  passing  year.  As  I  look  back  upon  it 
now,  even  "Mister  Jack"  was  a  benevolent  and  kindly  friend.  I 
bear  no  resentment  toward  Professor  Gentry  and  his  exclusive 
fishing  monopoly  on  the  lake,  nor  toward  dear  Miss  Parrlah  for 
her  monopolistic  prlvUeges  in  the  library. 

At  this  moment  I  am  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  was  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrlch  In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  autobic^raphical 
sketch.  "The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy."  You  will  remember  that 
Thomas  BaUey  Aldrlch,  in  the  meUow  afterglow  of  later  life,  took 
his  pen  in  hand  to  write  the  story  of  a  certain  bad  boy  at  Blvem- 
mouth.  and  he  had  considerable  trouble  drumming  up  enough 
HI  feeling  to  have  a  fight,  even  with  hia  red-headed  boyhood  foe. 
He  did  remember  how  those  comrades  of  his  youth  had  scattered 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  one  a  merchant  in  China,  another  a 
Judge  of  H  high  court,  some  m  legislative  halls,  and  one  sleeping 
in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

The  point  is  that  all  had  scattered,  and  It  was  Impossible  for 
Thomas  BaUey  Aldrlch  to  call  them  together  again.  Such  is  my 
predicament.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  an  mvited  guest  of  a 
great  educational  organization  in  the  National  Capital.  The 
president,  bemg  an  outstanding  figure  now  in  American  education. 
Bald,  "I  know  some  of  your  early  college  friends  and  count  them 
my  F>er8onal  friends."  Then  she  named  a  Dr.  Ida  Jewett  and  a 
Dr.  Tom  Alexander  at  Teachers  College.  She  said.  "When  I  go  to 
New  York  City  I  make  it  a  point  to  see  each  of  them." 

Just  thmk  of  that,  to  be  thus  reminded  of  those  two.  Ida 
Jewett,  austere  and  queenly,  a  combination  of  Venus,  Athena, 
and  Minerva.  I  haven't  seen  Ida  Jewett  since  the  days  when  I, 
s  freshman,  was  awed  by  her  severe  and  queenly  dignity.  What 
must  she  be  with  all  that  academic  addition.  And  Tom  Alexander. 
I  haven't  seen  Tom  since  he  came  back  from  the  Orient,  after  the 
Young  Turk  Revolution.  All  these  years  I've  worried  about  him. 
He  was  a  rather  decent  sort  of  a  Christian  untU  he  went  over  to 
Turkey  and  Joined  the  staff  of  Roberts  CoUege,  and  there,  so  I 
learned,  the  young  Turks  made  a  Mohammedan  out  of  him. 
Wonder  If  he  stUl  "tramps  it"  through  Oermany  stealing  cherries 
from  the  kindly  countryside? 

There  was  an  intellectual  freak  meandering  through  these  classic 
halls  when  I  was  here,  and  his  name  was  Allen  Berger.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time,  as  I  recall  it,  figuring  out  how  to  make  life 
miserable  for  me.  He  was  reaUy  a  great  mathematician.  Berger 
was  one  who  could  pass  Professor  Ziegel's  higher  mathematics. 
The  presence  of  Harry  Beckner  here  this  evening — and  he  was 
Berger's  equal  in  math. — caxises  me  to  hope  I  may  get  the  two 
of  them  to  come  to  Washmgton  and  figure  out  how  to  pay  the 
national  debt. 

Physics  was  another  of  my  troubles  around  this  campus,  even 
with  such  a  splendid  Instructor  as  Professor  Stokes.  Well  do  I 
remember  one  time  in  a  physics  lectvire  room  how  that  man 
Stokes  came  charging  the  length  of  a  long  room,  demonstrating 
the  concept  of  momentum,  which  several  sleepy  students.  tUted 
back  In  chairs,  had  failed  to  define  properly.  Morris  Vaughn  and 
I  were  the  last  two  to  go  sprawling  from  the  Impact  of  Stokes' 
momentum.  It  was  an  impressive  demonstration,  and  even  M.  T. 
Vaughn  got  the  idea.  It  was  only  with  such  students  that  this 
scientific  man  had  to  resort  to  such  instruction. 

KNGLISH    COMPOSmON    NOT    SO    BAD 

It  has  been  28  years  since  I  last  compared  English  papers  with 

Archie  Threlkeld.    I  need  not  remind  you  how  that  promising  youth 

lias  gone  up  the  educational  ladder,  not  only  In  your  State  but  in 

the  State  of  his  adoption.    After  serving  you  so  well  here  in  lila- 
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sourl,  he  has  made  the  best  superintendent  of  schools  the  city 
of  Denver  ever  had,  before  going  Into  New  Jersey  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  In  national  educational  circles.  The  passage  of  th« 
years  causes  me  to  remember  pleasantly  the  freshman  composition 
class  I  had  with  Prof.  A.  P.  Settle.  One  of  my  classmates  at  that 
time  is  a  gentleman  of  some  renown  today,  formerly  editor  of  the 
CentiuT  Magazine,  later  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  now  the  prophet  of  anti-New  Dealtem,  Glenn  Prank.  Ill  wager 
that  the  records  of  this  college  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement 
that  Glenn  Prank  got  as  many  blue  and  red  pencU  marks  on  hia 
freshnmn  comf>o8ltion  as  I  myself  received  at  the  hands  of  A.  P. 
Settle. 

Many  of  you  recall  dear  old  Professor  Settle,  and  when  you  forget 
what  he  did  to  your  freshman  compositions,  you  hold  him  Ux  pleas- 
ant memory,  but  you  can't  forget  what  a  stickler  he  was  for 
punctviatlon.  One  time  I  went  to  speak  to  him  and  found  his  desk 
covered  with  composition  papers  written  mostly  in  iUegible  pen- 
manship. As  I  approached  he  said,  not  altogether  kindly,  "J\iat 
look  at  that  I"  handing  me  a  10-page  document  written  in  long- 
hand. On  the  first  nine  pages  of  the  manuscript  I  couldn't  find  a 
punctuation  mark  anywhere,  but  on  the  tenth  page  the  last  doaen 
lines  were  filled  up  with  periods,  commas,  question  marks,  exclama- 
tion points,  etc.,  with  this  note:  "Here  they  are,  Professor;  put  them 
in  where  you  need  them."  It  wasnt  my  paper;  however,  Glenn 
Frank  was  a  member  of  that  class. 

IN    KOKB    BSUOXTS    VDN 

Please,  Mr.  Toastmaster.  and  friends,  pardon  this  digression  and 
let  me  turn  to  other  matters.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  my 
congratulation  \b  twofold.  I  want  to  congratulate  Our  new  presi- 
dent on  bemg  called  to  the  leadership  of  such  a  school.  His  Is  no 
small  task  or  limited  responslbUlty.  He  is  a  successor  of  great 
men.  who  have  presided  over  the  destinies  of  this  tenchers  college. 
Able  as  he  undoubtedly  is.  all  of  his  reso\irses  will  be  taxed  to 
the  uttermost  to  meas\ire  up  to  his  responslbUlty.  Your  prede- 
cessors, sir,  have  set  high  standards,  and  we  who  love  this  schocd 
look  to  you  to  maintain  and  advance  them.  What  is  this  school 
over  which  you  have  been  called  to  preside? 

This  training  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers  has, 
throughout  its  history,  exemplified  the  definition  of  a  "normal 
school"  as  given  by  Horace  Mann  nearly  a  century  ago.  The 
great  New  England  educator  spoke  of  such  a  school  as  "A  coUed 
spring,  the  uncolUng  of  which  will  move  the  spheres."  To  my 
mind,  that  is  an  apt  expression,  convejrtng  an  idea  of  the  poten- 
tial power  residing  in  such  a  strategic  place  as  a  main  spring  for 
action  leading  to  unmeasured  resvilts.  Has  not  that  been  the 
history  of  this  school? 

Chief  among  its  outstanding  presidents  have  been  such  men  as 
Baldwin,  Kirk,  and  Pair.  More  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago 
President  Baldwin  had  made  this  teacher -training  institution  the 
envy  of  all  other  such  schools.  Within  the  memory  of  those  gath- 
ered here  this  evening,  John  R.  Kirk,  the  grand  old  man  of  Mis- 
souri, gave  our  alma  mater  national  recognition,  not  for  slae  but 
for  the  force  of  Its  infiuence  and  the  quality  of  its  output.  Upon 
that  same  high  plateau  it  continued  under  the  leadership  of 
Eugene  Pair. 

Do  you  remember  how  that  great  champion  of  public  education. 
John  R.  Kirk,  fought  misdirected  educational  influences,  fougtat 
antisocial  forces — "fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus" — that  public 
education  might  come  into  its  own  in  the  SUte  of  Missouri?  By 
such  efforts  he  furnished  an  example  wwiliy  for  other  Common- 
wealths to  pattern.  Do  you  remember  that  John  R.  Kirk  insisted 
on  having  modem  sanitary  school  buildings,  even  for  one-teacher 
rural  schools?  Do  you  remember  that  he  Insisted  that  kindergar- 
ten teachers  should  have  the  mlnlmtim  requirement  of  an  A.  B. 
degree  and  that  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  should  receive 
as  high  a  salary  as  was  paid  to  high  school  teachers?  Do  you  recall 
that  he  advocated  the  teaching  of  music,  both  vocal  and  Instru- 
mental, throughout  the  grammar  school  and  high  school,  to  tha 
end  that  music  should  not  be  the  monopt^y  of  the  few  who  could 
afford  to  enter  mxislcal  conservatories?  Do  you  recall  that  ha 
condemned  the  old-fashioned  finishing  school  for  young  ladies, 
maintaining  that  coeducation  was  the  proper  procedure  and  that 
all  desirable  culture  could  be  and  should  be  imparted  by  the  pub- 
lic schooto?  Yet,  with  aU  this,  do  you  remember  that  hla  Ideal  at 
utilitarian  education  was  as  fxolly  cultural  as  the  c\iltural  educa- 
tion offered  by  the  most  exclusive  schools? 

John  R.  Kirk  was  indeed  an  educational  pioneer  whooe  Influence 
ultimately  extended  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Missouri,  even 
as  far  as  his  admiring  students  have  gone,  and  that  is  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Although  a  ploneu-  who  might  Jiartly  rest 
his  claims  to  leadership  upon  his  early  founding  of  movements 
and  causes,  he  was  not  content  to  avail  himself  of  "pioneer  credit" 
alone.  Do  you  recall  how  he  insisted  that  school  principals  and 
superintendents,  no  matter  what  their  age,  how  long  their  former 
service,  nor  the  quality  of  their  pioneer  leadership,  should  Justify 
their  continuing  leadership  by  continuing  growth?  He  himself 
in  his  old  age.  "broke  new  groimd",  considered  it  not  beneath 
his  dignity  to  enroll  with  xindergraduates  in  order  to  develop 
further  his  ever  alert  and  Improving  mind  as  he  worked  toward 
a  higher  college  degree. 

It  has  been  weU  said  that  "Institutions  are  but  the  lengthening 
shadows  of  great  men."  "While  this  Institution  is  a  composite  of 
several  "lengthening  shadows,"  that  of  John  R.  KlTk  stands  out 
preeminently.  He  has  left  ab  Indelible  imprint  upon  the  ch^ 
acter  of  this  teachers'  college,  and  has  given  dlrectton  to  tta 
eaecUveneas. 
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Aftbonsh    tbte   vm   angtnmnj 
wii  Kirk  man  than  mnj  other  man 
to  'J»  Mkted  dtgnlty  of  a  tcaebers' 
fot  a  mere  blfta-«niiKUJDc  name,  bu  i 
•UiitlaJ    mcrtt    and    aabstaoce 
Wlim  I  wai  a  vtudent  here,  then 
OO.V    fo«ir    ao-caUed    normal    scbooli 
tmrtntn'  eoUt^m.  glrUtg  a 
lM<lln9  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arte 
wai    K>rluTUl«.     Natvnlly.    I    thin^ 
quartette 

F:  was  John  R.  Klrt  who  dared 
declare  that  a-yeer  nonaal  Khooli 
eolle«ee.  or  even  cstend  thetr  «<ark 
gre<!.  and  that  they  ■bould  be 
that  they  abooM  merit  euefa 
What  hae  happened?    AH  enmr  tbJ^ 
Btmtt  during  the  last  qoartcr  at  a 
beea  oocverted  tsto  teat  he  i  a  eol 
by  law  but  by  aeademk;  etaadardi 
lan!«)y  the  reaolt  of  the  enmple 
(Mi>  )   TmcAmt*  OoUafe.     Thle  has 
aarc  the  Jaakraa  oppeemfln  of  the 
tte»  everywhere. 

.Kb  a  portion  of  that 
Blmtiaa  Pair  ta  a  part  at  ow 
out  at  the  ranks  at  the 
tntUon  at  thte  ooUc^a  a 
prietieal  poUtlea.    Xvm  aa  a& 
mt  the  realm  at  the  theoretical 
aB<l  peMstloed  partadpattoo  te  the 
that  my  own  move  trona  the 
Ufr  today  waa  ■ttmtil 
ol    ButBana    ratr.     Oertatnly    ha 
wirM   oC  reaUty.   thereby   1 
Prtsldent   Pair  aonght  to  have 
mMttara  pam  ao  PiuHdai 
laudera  In  cdncaikmal  m 
tanehers  were  emteently 

Of  ooaraa,  I  wciaid  not  have  yoa 
for  Bay  poltttoal  mlarakae  any 
Kirk  leeponalhte  for  the  Tlewe  of 
•ocidoet  at  MeibtaAm  or  Jeaua  tat 
In  the  fardan. 

I'hat  many  of  the  students  who 
ha'fe  made  thetr  mark  In 
■eiin  a  recent  roster  at  o\ 
wlio  ware  miy  daaamatea  ont  at 
aeltleved  State-wtda  and  lfa«km 
walks  of  life  theae  graduatca  have 
landing   ooluauUst   and   edttortal 
toetay:    A.    L.   Threlkeid.    an 
acfooto;  VtoirU  K  Did 
catlonal  textbooks  of  various  klnd< 
laamed  In  the  law:   Ida  Jewett 
ttu<  eauae  of  aducatton  at  Oni^Bnl^a 


unJveialty  authorttiea  and 

grow  Unto  4-year  teachers 

l^eyocMl  the  bachelor  of  arts  de- 

aa  eoOegee  by  the  law.  and 

In  fact  aa  well  as  In  name. 

ooontry  In   practically  erery 

century  normal  sebooto  have 

a,  being  reeognlaed  not  oaTy 

to  be  aoch.     Thla  has   been 

and  pattern  of  the  Klrksvllle 

net  been  an  easy  fight,  for  It 

Ulyeral  arta  eoUegea  and  untrersl- 


tnto 


Fair  raapcnaible 

you  wookt  hold  John  R. 

Frank  or  Soeratea  for  the 

tha  aettan  of  Paler.  1  of  the  13 


w  da 


outstsmdtng 
and  C3afnca 


and 


effect  tva 


This  InaUtutton   baa   been 
•elioal.    lYatolng  is  a  ah<»t-etit  on 
thty  acquire  the  akHl  and  capahfl: 
TtM)  flaM  of  teaching  ranks  along  < 
T^  my  mtnd.  It  raqotraa  aa  eompll 
aa  are  called  for  In  law.   medletaM 
cotme.    each   profaaalon    looks   opio 
nolilest,   the   moat   exacting   In    Ita 
efftcttre  In  Na  achlifnaatit.     This 
M^vard    H.    Bradford's    splendid 
abiiltlea  at  a  doctor  of 


"Ttm  doctor  wktmikA  be  broadly 
tbe  vMVtas  of  i«e.  azMl  tba  fandi 
as<jt  the  appetltaa  at  man.    In  hia 

and  rattana  tiM  aoMlar.  aalfc 

cansa  for  the  worried  mothar,  and 
atai .    HlB  tiMWgbt  iHiat  reach  to 
Intwpfet  the  flaah  pre— pt 
A»i  in  thla  aarwlae.  nrtther  the 
ciHacy  of  buBteaaa  methoda  win 
tltloaar  must  praaarvi  and 
— aldarata  trtand.    Za  what 

Paraalt  me  to  *sw  a  parallel 


•The  t—rhT  m«t  be  brawdtr 
mirm  of  age  and  the  loog.  tang 
the  aports  at  boys  and  Into  the 
ta  his  piufamlnn   he  laada  toe 
the  hard  path  of  kaowtodge  wtth 
ap{iroT«l.  and  at  the  same  time 
tbcogb  he  ta^^Eht  them  not;  tn 
■Bd  ^rtrtt  with  tha  pastor  that  h< 
Boiie;   In  boatnasB  he  moat 
Bniinoe   and   of  the   laws   guvci  uh  ig 
banker  or  ttia  lawyer:  In  the  coi 
lf[.-nr>g  nana  of  the  gracea  of 


<*fmr*iw 

a    normal    school.    It 

who  brought  avr  ahna  mater 

college.     Not  that  be  wished 

he  wtahed  for  the  more  sub- 

the    new    name    Implied. 

tn  the  entire  country. 

that    had    become    In    fact 

of  profeaatooal  training 

tn  edueatian.    One  of  these 

It    waa    the    leader    of    the 


the  stalwart  flgnre  of 

to  the  praaldmry 

.  ha  brought  to  the  admlnis- 

cf  gofernmant  and   of 

tw  lad  hto  atudentB  out 

the  acstaal;   be  bach  Uught 

aflalra  of  goeemmant.     I  feel 

iliMiiinni  Into  actual  paitleal 

r  the  taarhlngii  and  ezacnptea 

the   co4lece    wtth    the 

Ma  aaecttvanam.     NataraUy. 

ta  tff 'frte  tsadera   1&  dvlc 

to  have  students  broocne 

of  thaae  prasldenta  and  great 


lave  gone  oat  from  thaae  balls 

ti  ptatnty  ertdent.    I  have  not 

but  I  coold  name  a  doaen 

stodent  generatton  who  have 

rsoQgnltloB.     Rote  In  what 

I  gained  stazuttng.    Olenn  Frank. 

letter  ta   our   newspaper   world 

etty   anperintendant    of 

H.  Stone,  authors  ol  edu- 

and  widely  used:   K  O.  Jonea. 

Tbm    AleiaiMlei .   adrandng 

Unlseralty.     The  list  is  not 


aa  a   prufi'walnnal    training 

the  part  of  leamcra  by  which 

r  of  Uad<ni  tn  any  given  Qeld. 

th  the  other  noble  profeaslona. 

ktad  an  assortment  of  ablUtlca 

or  the  gospel   mtalstry.     Of 

Itself   aa   the    hlglMst    and 

<(atremeBta,    and    the    nxxt 

quotation  from  Boston  is  !>. 

of    the    traita    and 


tta 


Huaaan.  He  most  deal  with 
■  of  yoQth.  the  aporta  of  boys 
proieariDn  he  teats  the  avtator 
the  endoranee  of  the  laborer, 
the  daak-rldden  fUMua- 
of  the  dergyman  and 
of  the  man  d  the  world. 
of  seleivce  nor  the  efl- 
for  above  aU  elae  tha  prac- 
the  kindly  tadul  grace  of  a 
m  leaanns  be  taught?" 
it  apply  to  the  teaohar. 


h^nnan:  he  deals  wtth  the  peasl- 

of  youth:  he  enters  Into 

-beHeva  realm  of  little  gtrls; 

and  Umld  learner   along 

ipproprlate  tpor  at  criticism  or 

tpachas  the  parents  tactfaUy  ss 

ha  must  match  knowledge 

may  enooorage  aU  and  offend 

as  nrach  of  the  Intricacies  of 

humaa  aoelety  as  does  the 

ha  mart  be  s  social  leader, 

poflts  soGlaty:   his  prnftaaUm  de- 


mi  ike- 
hi  tttng 


icfglon 


rnands  of  htnn  a  corfldenUal  relatlonablp  between  httn  and  his 
txxpiU,  as  sacred,  aa  significant  and  as  binding  as  that  between 
awyer  and  client,  doctor  and  patient,  priest  and  penitent  sinner, 
n  what  sciiool  may  these  requisites  be  acquired?" 

Bocb  of  tnese  summation*  seem  to  disparage  schools  as  prepara- 
ory  agents,  seem  to  imply  that  the  most  desirable  characteristics 
annot  be  acquired  through  formal  education  Nevertheless,  good 
lectors,  good  lawyers,  (?ood  teachera  have  been  trained  in  traiiilng 
chools.  as  the  roster  of  graduates  of  this  institution  will  amply 
estlfy  ,     _ 

And  now,  Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  you  the  example  of  your 
iredecesaors:  I  express  a  hope  that  you  may  be  equally  successful 
n  steering  the  course  of  this  Institution  amJd  the  troubled  waters 
It  local  and  State  politics  that  you  may  receive  ample  spproprla- 
ions  for  adequate  support;  that  you  may  have  the  loyal  backing 
>f  a  united  faculty,  and  thp  full  confidence  of  an  earnest  student 
xxly  to  that  end  Ajs  for  the  teachers"  college  Itself,  may  what  tt 
uks  already  accomplished  for  the  Commonwealth  under  their 
fuldance  be  but  the  prologue  of  a  great  epic  of  service  under 
Kmr  dlrectkMi  and  control.  This  Is  the  charge  I  lay  upon  you  and 
Uso  my  prayer  for  its  successful  accomplishment. 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch  of  Sunday.  May  22,  1938: 

roa   A  FKDERAL   WACS  AND    HOtTX   LAW 

Congress  has  the  opportuniTy  at  this  sess'on  to  pass  a  measure — 
a  simple  wage  and  hour  law — that  Ehould  pro)re  of  direct  azKl 
tangible  benefit  to  the   underprivileged. 

The  measure  would  not  be  a  panacea;  !t  would  go  only  a  short 
way  toward  curing  the  inequities  In  oxir  distribution  of  wealth  In 
tbe  United  States;   but  it  would  help. 

With  unemployment  raTaglnj;  the  country  like  a  plague,  wltli 
wage^  falling  despite  the  efforts  of  the  great  maJcKlty  of  employers 
to  keep  them  up.  it  is  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
what  it  can  to  prevent  a  spiral  of  deflation  that  mlgbt.  as  a  com- 
mittee ut  Congress  has  recently  stated,  "threaten  the  foundations 
of  the  Government  Itself."  That  is  not  only  the  right  of  tba 
Federal  Government;   it  la  the  plain  duty  of  the  Government. 

The  economic  slump  which  began  last  fall  has  widened  and 
deepened.  No  longer  can  It  be  called  a  recession.  It  Is  a  new 
ilepreaslon  of  the  most  virulent  kind.  It  confronts  the  President 
and  Co  agrees  with  a  new  emergency. 

Hew  needs  demand  new  courses  of  action.  This  fact  has  beett 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
decision  a  year  ago  In  which  the  court  reversed  Itself  on  the  sub- 
)ect  of  State  minimum- wage  laws  lor  women  and  children.  Clilef 
Jxistlce  Hughes  said: 

"We  may  take  Judicial  notice  of  the  unparalleled  demands  for 
relief  which  artve  during  the  recent  period  of  depression  and  still 
continue  to  an  alarming  extent  •  •  •  It  Is  imnecessary  to 
ette  official  statistics  to  establish  what  is  of  common  knowledge 
through  the  length  and  breadth  at  the  land.  •  •  •  The  com- 
munity Is  not  bound  to  provide  what  Is  In  effect  a  subsidy  for 
anconsclonable  employers.  The  community  may  direct  Its  law- 
making power  to  correct  the  abuse  which  gprtngs  from  thete" 
Klitsb  disregard  of  the  public  interest.." 

Chief  Jxtlce  Hughes  waa  speaking  of  a  State  law.  We  quota 
bla  words  only  to  support  our  thesis  that  changed  conditions  de- 
mand new  forms  of  governmental  action;  that  neither  ttie  law  ncr 
our  social  thinking  can  be  static;  that  a  democratic  government, 
as  is  ours,  must  move  with  the  times,  or  be  overwhelmed.  It  will 
remain  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  say  whether  national  minimum- 
wage  and  maximum-haur  standards  can  be  established  inunediately 
by  s&nple  legislative  enactment,  or  only  after  amendment  of  tba 
Constitution 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Court,  notably  those  in  the  Wagner  Act 
c««ea,  raise  the  strong  presumption  that  a  well-thought-out  law 
along  these  Unea.  wtth  the  area  of  administrative  discretion  prop- 
erly defined,  would  be  upheld. 

We  believe  that  such  a  law  should  be  passed,  and  passed  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

The  minimum-wage  and  maxlmnm-hour  Issue  has  been  sharpened 
*°<*  simpltaed  since  the  original  bill — the  Black-Connery  blll^ 
??^'^.^-^'°^  vlrtaally  the  whole  wage  structure  of  the  country 
under  bvreaucratlc  controL     Ttiat  was  a  dangerous  bill,  aad  tiM 
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Post-Dlspatch  so  stated.  Administrative  discretion  under  It  was 
such  that  the  principle  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours 
would  have  been  constantly  exposed  to  political  manipulation  In 
favor  of  special  Industries  and  special  sections. 

The  Issue  centers  now  around  the  Norton  bill,  which  the  House, 
in  rcBponse  to  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  Its  Members,  will 
take  up  tomorrow.  The  Norton  bill  represents  the  simplest  pos- 
sible form  of  attack  on  the  problem  of  ending  starvation  wages 
and  the  unfair  competition  which  they  breed.  It  proposes,  for  one 
thing,  to  forbid  child  labor  In  industries  entering  Into  Interstate 
commerce — and  certainly  these  clilld-labar  provisions,  In  any  case, 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

As  to  wages.  It  proposes  In  such  industries  a  floca-  of  25  cents  an 
hour  the  first  year,  rising  by  5-cent  Increases  to  40  cents  at  the 
start  of  the  fourth  year.  It  proposes  to  limit  the  hours  of  work 
In  the  affected  industries  to  44  a  week  the  first  year.  42  the  second 
year,  and  40  thereafter.  Thus  the  minimum  wage  the  first  year 
wotJd  be  $11  a  week,  the  second  year  $12.60,  the  third  year  $14.  and 
the  fourth  year  and  thereafter  $16.  In  terms  of  an  annual  wage, 
the  pay  would  rise  from  a  minimum  of  only  $572  for  the  first  year — 
assuming  a  full  52  weeks'  employment — to  $832  for  the  fourth. 
Administration  would  rest  not  with  a  live-man  board,  as  provided 
in  the  Black-Connery  bill,  but  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

What  is  proposed,  in  essence,  is  that  Congress  shall  declare  It  to 
be  the  public  policy  of  the  Nation  that  workers  In  Industries 
affecting  Interstate  commerce  shall  not  be  required  to  work  for 
leas  than  a  subsistence  wage.  Only  the  levels  of  employment  at 
the  very  bottom  would  be  affected.  The  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  the  Norton  bill  would  eventually  shorten  the  hours  of 
about  2,500.000  workers  and  increase  the  pay  of  about  850,000,  At 
the  beginning  the  wages  of  only  about  800.000  would  be  increased. 

The  issue  in  Congress — ^for  there  is  clearly  a  large  majority  In 
favor  of  the  minimum-wage  principle — bolls  down  to  the  question 
of  whether  there  should  be  differentials  In  favor  of  southern  Indus- 
try, The  Poet-Dispatch  strongly  favors  a  flat  national  wage  and 
hoiir  standard,  as  contemplated  by  the  Norton  bill.  We  take  this 
poeltlon  after  a  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  arguments  on 
which  the  South  bases  Its  case  for  dllTerentlals. 

The  southern  case  against  wage-hour  regulation  In  general  and 
against  a  flat-rate  wage  minimum  in  particular  rests  chiefly  on 
these  contentions: 

( 1 )  The  proposal  violates  the  historic  political  philosophy  of  the 

South. 

(2)  It  seeks  to  achieve  a  national  economic  parity  for  which  the 
South,  being  a  region  of  relatively  recent  Industrial  development, 
la  not  yet  ready  A  sounder  policy  wotUd  be  to  permit  this  parity 
to  be  approached  through  natural  development. 

(3)  It  does  not  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  there  are  cli- 
matic and  other  differences  within  the  Nation  which  are  reflected  In 
living  and  construction  costs  and  the  relative  efficiency  of  labor. 

(4)  It  does  not  make  due  allowance  for  the  freight-rate  differ- 
ential which  puts  the  South  at  a  disadvantage  when  it  comes 
wtth  Its  products  into  the  populotis  market  of  the  "official  freight 
territory" — roughly  the  area  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac, 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

(5)  Instead  of  raising  the  purchasing  power  of  the  South.  It 
would  Increase  unemployment  thixjugh  the  closing  of  Industries 
which  wotild  not  be  able  to  pay  their  employees  the  minimum 
wage. 

To  take  up  the  arguments  in  order:  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  first  one — that  of  States'  rights— is  an  ideal  which  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  Increasingly  complex  world  In  which  we  live.  There 
are  overwhelming  national  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  by 
State  action  alone.  It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
States,  competing  for  industries  as  they  are,  cannot  be  counted 
\ipon  to  cope  effectively  vrtth  the  wage-hour  problem. 

That  natural  development  has  raised  the  level  of  living  In 
the  South  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  there  Is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  upward  movement  would  be  accelerated  by  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  legislation — good  rea- 
son to  believe  It  because  many  persons  in  the  South,  Including  a 
ntimber  of  Important  Industrialists,  themselves  believe  It.  In 
any  case,  the  textile  manufacturing  Industry  of  the  South  goes 
back  a  half-oentury  and  more,  and  yet  the  Southern  States  have 
been  extremely  slow  In  the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  working 

conditions.  .      „     ..^  „„.  ^  .^x. 

Arkansas  and  Kentucky  are  the  only  Southern  States  with 
minimum-wage  laws,  and  these  apply  only  to  women  and  minora. 
South  Carolina  recently  blaaad  a  trail  with  the  establishment  of  a 
40-hour  week  for  aU  textile  workers,  but  as  a  protection  against 
other  States  which  may  be  less  socially  Inclined,  It  has  provided 
that  this  statute  shall  cease  to  operate  In  1039  If  Congress  has 
not  by  then  enacted  similar  legislation.  The  only  hope  tor  gen- 
eral mlnlmiim-wage  maxlmum-hoiir  legislation  In  the  South  in 
S  the  near  future— or.  for   that  matter,   In  the  North— is  through 

Federal  action,  ^  ^  .,..       «  _*». 

Of  course  there  are  climatic  differences  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  Houses  do  not  need  to  be  built  to  withstand 
winter  cold  in  the  South;  northerners  require  heavier  clothing 
than  southerners,  and  so  on.  But  theae  differences  in  living  costs 
have  been  exaggerated  by  those  who  argue  for  a  wage  differen- 
tial The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  shown  that  the  cost  of 
food  for  a  four -person  manual  worker's  famUy  at  maintenance 
level  last  December  was  more  In  ecKne  southern  cities  than  In 
■ome  northern  cities.  The  cost  of  food  for  such  a  family  in 
jackaonvUle,  Fla..  was  $492;  this  was  second  only  to  New  York 
Clty^  $506.     Thla   same   table   shows   that   food    coats   more   In 


Baltimore  than  In  Chicago,  more  In  Blnnliigham  than  In  CleTO- 
land.  more  In  Richmond  than  In  Seattle,  If  the  efficiency  of  some 
southern  labor  Is  lower  than  that  of  northern  labor  In  general, 
southern  labor  In  some  Industries  Is  now  regarded  aa  highly  effi- 
cient, as  for  example  In  the  manufacture  of  coarse  teztilea  such 
as  bagging. 

The  South's  complaint  that  It  Is  discriminated  against  by  freight- 
rate  differentials  is  wholly  Justified.  With  freight  density  •• 
heavy  as  it  is  In  the  South  today,  the  old  argument  for  ^^at  la 
In  effect  a  northern  tariff  against  the  products  of  the  South  no 
longer  holds  good.  It  is  about  as  far  from  the  textile  mllla  of 
North  Carolina  to  Chicago  as  it  is  from  the  textile  mills  of  Rhode 
Island.  Yet  transportation  from  the  North  Carolina  mills  costs 
$1,39  for  every  $1  from  the  Rhode  Island  mills. 

Freight-rate  differentials,  however,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  on 
their  own  merits.  They  ought  not  to  be  offset  with  wage  differ- 
entials at  the  expense  of  the  lowest-paid  workers.  Fortunately, 
correction  of  the  rate  Injustice  is  now  a  jxtsslblllty.  The  Boutb  has 
recently  stated  Its  case  with  a  wealth  of  persiiaslve  statistics  to  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  a  hearing  in 
Birmingham. 

The  freight-rate  discrimination  against  the  South  ^ould  b« 
wiped  out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

To  the  argument  that  a  flat  minimum  wage  would  close  many 
Southern  industries  and  thereby  add  moi«  unemployment  to  the 
troubles  of  the  South,  the  Post-Dlspatch  has  given  special  atten- 
tion. Investigation  has  shown  that  the  textile  and  steel  Indus- 
tries generally  are  paying  mlnlmums  between  25  and  40  cents; 
that  businesses  paying  below  25  cents  are  those  which  rely  on  sub- 
standard labor  conditions — long  hours  and  low  wages — to  offset 
obsolete  methods  and  machinery.  Seemingly,  the  Indxistry  that 
woxild  suffer  most  severely  at  the  outset  Is  the  cutting  and  finish- 
ing of  the  lower  grades  of  lumber. 

What  the  South  needs  above  all  else  is  a  larger  share  in  the 
profits  of  its  industry,  "nie  return  on  northern  capital  Invested 
in  the  South  leaves  the  South  In  the  fcH^n  of  dividends.  As  wages 
are  raised,  more  and  more  of  this  money  stays  In  the  South  to 
contribute  to  local  wealth — to  the  development  of  business,  educa- 
tion, and  the  public  services.  Wage  and  hour  legislation  win 
keep  more  of  this  wealth  in  the  South.  wlU  tend  to  protect  Indus- 
trial wages  in  the  South  from  the  pressure  of  an  Impoverlahed  ag- 
riculture, will  buUd  up  the  purchasing  power  of  the  South,  wUl 
make  It  more  of  a  market  for  Its  own  products.  The  South  has 
nothing  to  gain  In  the  long  run  from  a  freezing  of  present  condi- 
tions through  wage  differentials. 

The  precise  details  of  the  legislation  are  for  Congress  to  write. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  congressional  discussion  the  40-cent  mini- 
mum win  be  found  to  come  too  quickly  under  the  Hotise  bUl — ^that 
some  compromise  on  that  point  will  prove  desirable.  But  the 
necessity  for  this  general  form  of  attack  on  a  serious  economic 
malady  is  plain. 

Finally,  a  blunt  question  suggests  Itself  In  reply  to  the  argument 
that  legislation  of  this  character  would  deny  to  Indtistry  the  fair 
profit  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  question  is:  Can  any  profit  be 
deemed  fair  which  is  dependent  on  the  payment  of  a  starvation 
wage?  Or,  to  put  It  another  way,  does  that  Industry  deserve  to 
survive  which  can  only  survive  by  the  payment  of  a  starvation 
wage? 
We  quote  again  from  Chief  Jiistlce  Hughes: 
"The  exploitation  of  a  class  of  workers  who  are  in  an  tmequal 
position  with  respect  to  bargaining  power  and  are  thus  relatively 
defenseless  against  the  denial  of  a  living  wage  la  not  only  detri- 
mental to  their  health  and  well-being  but  casts  a  direct  burden  for 
their  supFKjrt  upon  the  commxinity.  What  these  workers  lose  in 
wages  the  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  pay.  The  bare  cost  at 
living  must  be  met," 

The  duty  of  Congress  Is  plain. 
It  owes  a  duty  to  the  fair  employer. 

It  owes  a  duty  to  the  worker  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
scale  who  Is  outside  the  fold  of  the  protection  given  more  fortunate 
workers  by  their  labor  unions. 

It  owes  a  duty  to  the  political  and  economic  system  under  whidk 
we  live,  for  only  by  vigilance  and  boldness  in  correcting  naanl- 
fest  evils  fj^n  that  system  be  made  secure. 


Frank  Crawford  Sites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  J.  SWOPE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23. 1938 

Mr.  SWOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  I  rise  to  record 
in  the  proceedings  ol  the  Congress  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  a  former  Member  from  the  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  and  one  who  waa  also  a 
fellow  townsman.  Hon.  Frank  C.  Sites,  of  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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P-ank  Crawford  Sites  was  bam  In  Shlppensburg.  Cumber- 
land County.  Pa.,  on  December  21.  1864,  When  he  wa«  11 
yeaj-5  old  he  moved  with  hia  piixenta  to  Harriaburf.  Pa- 
whet  e  he  attended  the  public  schools.  Later  he  qrialifled  as 
a  wiitchmaker  and  Jeweler,  in  vshich  business  he  was  en- 
gagf!d  In  Harrisburg  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  married 
earlj'  tn  life,  and  two  children.  Bias  and  Emily,  blessed  the 
unioa. 

M.-.  Sites  always  took  a  very  iictlve  and  helpful  interest 
in  civic  affairs  and  in  the  Democratic  Party.  He  served  as 
a  director  on  the  Harrisburg  »*iool  board  from  1903  to 
1912.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  Wilson  administration  In 
1913  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg 
and  served  until  after  the  expiration  of  his  second  ccnn  in 
Jun<>  of  1922.  During  his  entlr;  period  as  postmaster  he 
also  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Association 
of  Postmasters,  and  was  known  and  loved  by  postmasters 
all  civer  the  country  in  that  capikdty.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment leaned  heavily  upon  tils  unassuming  but  charm- 
ing gentleman  as  the  intermediary  in  its  relations  with  the 
National  Association  of  Poetmaiters. 

After  leaving  the  postmasters  ilp.  Mr.  Sites  ran  for  the 
United  States  House  of  Represe  itatives  in  the  election  of 
1922  and  was  the  first  Democra;  to  be  elected  in  our  dis- 
trict since  before  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  remarkable  trib- 
ute to  his  capacity  for  making  f:  lends.  His  service  in  Con- 
gress was  marked,  among  other  things,  by  his  strong,  con- 
tin  Jting  interest  in  the  Postal  Se-vice  and  the  welfare  of  its 
em  ployees.  He  was  a  member  a  the  Post  OfQce  Committee 
at  :he  time  that  the  fight  was  o  i  for  the  first  real  measure 
for  the  reclaaslflcatlon  of  the  saL  iries  of  the  different  classes 
of  (lostal  employees.  I  UDderstaod  that  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  committee  In  pieparlng  the  bill  and  spoke 
several  times  moat  effectively  ii  behalf  of  the  legislation 
when  It  was  considered  on  the  1  oot  at  the  House. 

Mr.  Sites  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  In  1924,  but  went 
down  to  defeat  in  the  overwhelming  landslide  for  Calvin 
Coclidge  in  Pennsylvania  which  defeated  every  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  In  our  61  ate. 

I>uring  all  the  years  in  whlct  I  have  been  In  Harrisburg 
I  knew  Frank  Sites  personally.  While  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  welter  ctf  political  strife  many  differences  of 
opinion  arise,  it  can  be  tnithiuUy  said  that  he  had  no 
enemies.  Those  who  agreed  wltp  him  politically  and  those 
who  disagreed  with  him  poUtica  ly  aQ  did  agree  that  what- 
ever position  he  took  was  takeii  with  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  public  interest  according  to  the  best  dictates  of  his  own 
Jtidinnent. 

Frank  Sites  remained  a  reside:  it  of  the  dty  of  Harrisburg. 
which  he  loved,  until  the  time  ol  his  death  on  May  23.  1935. 
His  wife  and  beloved  helpmate  over  the  entire  i>erlod  of 
his  manhocxl.  Mary  E.  Sites,  sur  Ived  him  a  little  more  than 


2  yi^ars  and  died  on  August  30. 


side,  in  the  East  Harrisburg  Cenetery 


Th«7  saT  life  t*  a  hlghwmy  and  Its 

And  now  and  then  there's  a  toUgat^  where  you  pay  your  way  with 

t(!an; 
It's  a  rough  and  a  iteep  road  and 

But  it  leads  at  laat  to  a  golden  Xajra  where  golden  houaes  are. 

— Joyce  Kllaier. 


Relations  Between  the 
Philippine 


EXTENSION  01''  REMARKS 


1937.    They  sleep,  side  by 


mlleetones  are  the  years; 


Inited  States  and  the 
Islands 


o» 


HON.  QUINTII^  PAREDES 

aSSIDEMT  C»IIMI8S10N1»  rROll  THE  FHIUPPmS   ISUUnDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Momdav.  Mm '  23.  193$ 


Mr.  PARKDB8.    Mr.  Bpeake: 
with  matters  of  vital  Interest 
States.  I  am  both  honored  and 
address  yoa  today. 


engrossed  as  the  House  is 

fo  the  people  of  the  United 

grateful  to  be  permitted  to 


I  deplore  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  attend  our 
sessions  as  frequenUy  as  I  desired,  but  the  many  and  urgent 
requirements  of  my  work  in  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee 
on  Philippine  Affairs,  and  the  adverse  circumstance  that, 
unlike  In  previous  years,  there  is  presently  only  one  Philip- 
pine Resident  Commissioner,  have  forced  me  to  be  away, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  highly  instructive  and  most  en- 
lightening deliberations  of  this  House.  Thus,  I  have  been  de- 
piived  of  the  opportunity  of  discussing  Philippine -American 
aifairs  and  answering  some  of  the  matters  inserted  in  the 
CoKGHKSsiOKAL  RicxiRD  whlch  emanate  from  discredited  Fili- 
pinos resident  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yc'U  will  recall  that  on  November  15.  1935. 
a  new  nation  was  born  across  the  Pacific.    On  that  historic 
day,  the  world  witnessed  the  au-spicious  birth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines.    Since  tlien,  our  Government 
has   been   completely   in   Filipino   hands.     And   since   then, 
under   the   inspired    and    dynamic    leadership   of   President 
^[anuel  L.  Quezon,  that  pifted  and  acknowledged  leader  of 
oir    people,   the   Phlllpplne.'^   ha,b    conunued    to    progress   by 
kaps  and  bounds.     There,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Orient. 
Christianity    and    democracy    go   hand   in    hand;    law    and 
order    are   complettly   under   control;    commerce,   industry, 
and  agriculture  are  booming,   the  balance  of  foreign  trade 
if  easily  in  our  favor:  education,  health,  and  sanitation  are 
progressing  in  great  strides;  the  finances  of  the  Government 
are  on  the  soundest  basis;   "the  budRet  is  balanced,  taxes 
are  the  lowest  in  the  world,  the  reserve  behind  the  currency 
i«  100  percent;  the  per  capita  national  debt  is  less  than  $2.00"; 
public  morality  has  been  enhanced;    social   justice  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  masses  is  being  pursued,  and  the  people 
are  happy  and  prosperous.     In  this  great  enterprise  of  na- 
tional building.  President  Quezon  has  the  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding   and    collaboration    of    Hon.    Paul    V.    McNutt, 
/unerica's  able  and  distinguished  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Philippines.    For  them  I  bespeak  the  continued  and  unfail- 
la«  cooperation  of  the  Congress. 

With  the  passage  of  the  independence  law,  the  pobtlcal 
aspect  of  the  Philippine  question  has  been  settled,  for  the 
8.ct  has  set  a  fixed  date  when  the  Philippines  shall  stand  as 
an  absolutely  independent  nation.  But  the  independence 
Liw  did  not  solve  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Philippine 
Qiuestion.  The  law  bri.stles  with  imperfections  and  inequali- 
ties. Your  great  President,  speaking  on  this  subject  in  his 
iQCssage  sponsoring  the  approval  of  the  Tydings-McDuffle 
Law.  says: 

Where  imperfection.';  or  ln«rualltics  exist  [In  the  law).  I  am 
confident  that  they  can  b«  corrected  after  proper  hearing  and 
la  falmeas  to  both  peoples 

To  Study  these  imperfections  and  inequalities,  which  have 
Income  increasingly  apparent  EUid  more  realistic  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  commonweaJth,  the  Joint  Preparatory 
(ilommittee  on  Philippine  Affairs  was  created.  This  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  sue  Americans  and  six  Filipinos,  who  are  ex- 
IKTts  in  their  respective  Lines,  has  just  finished  its  work  and 
submitted  Its  report  embodying  its  findings,  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  which  have  been  arrived  at  only  after  a 
careful  and  painstaking  study  of  the  subject.  In  this  re- 
lX)Ti  the  cominittee  has  endeavored  to  indicate  the  remedies 
which  in  its  best  judgment  would  help  to  correct  these  im- 
perfections and  inequalities,  with  the  single  objective  of 
serving  alike  the  interests  of  both  the  American  people  and 
the  FUipino  people.  I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  this  re- 
port, upon  its  submission  to  the  Congress  by  the  President, 
will  be  accorded  a  generous  reception  and  a  favorable  con- 
sideration, to  wh:ch.  I  believe,  it  is  entitled.  All  that  the 
Philippine  people  ask  for  today  is  fair  play  and  an  oppwr- 
timity  to  live  in  a  manner  caiculat.ed  to  inure  to  their  future 
as  a  nation.  We  have  set  a  standard  of  living  much  higher 
and  better  than  that  of  other  countries  in  the  Orient.  We 
have  adopted  a  standard  in  life  as  well  as  a  standard  of  our 
ambitions.  These  standards  have  been  high;  the  ideals  have 
been  great;  and  we  still  keep  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  fixed 
upon  the  future,  believing  that  your  present  tutelage,  your 
friendship,  your  cooperation  will  for  all  time  be  an  Lnspira- 
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tion  not  alone  for  the  Filipino  people  but  for  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  I  have  the  thought  that  the  world  Is  watching 
the  fruition  of  what  might  be  termed  "the  American  plan." 
We  must  work  together  to  reach  the  ultimate  goal. 

At  this  Juncture  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  make  public 
expression  of  the  profoimd  gratitude  of  the  PiUplno  people 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  having  promptly 
created  this  committee,  and  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  done,  particularly  by  the  American  members 
under  the  able  chairmanship,  first  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Francis  B.  Sayre  and  later  on,  of  Ambassador  John  V.  A. 
MacMurray.  Every  member  of  the  committee  has  proceeded 
with  utmost  patience,  forbearance,  and  diligence,  each  one 
having  for  his  sole  guide  the  interest  alike  of  the  Aunerican 
people  and  the  Filipino  people.  The  mutual  tolerance  and 
open-mindedness  which  prevailed  constantly  during  the  de- 
liberations of  the  committee  in  the  face  of  conflicting  views 
and  Interests  could  not  have  been  more  encouraging. 

It  is  extremely  regrettable  that  some  misguided  Filipinos 
have  taken  occasion  to  disparage  the  Filipino  members  of 
the  committee,  all  of  whom  are  respected  by  my  people  for 
their  integrity  and  sterling  character,  in  an  unexplainable 
but  evident  effort  to  minimize  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the 
committee's  report.  Even  the  President  of  the  Philippines, 
upon  whom  the  hopes  of  our  people  are  centered  and  who 
stands  greatly  high  above  his  envious  critics,  has  not  been 
spared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily  I  would  not  dignify  such  scurrilous 
attacks  from  irresponsible  persons,  but  in  view  of  the  prom- 
inence that  was  given  to  them.  I  am  constrained  as  the 
oflBcial  spokesman  of  my  people  to  voice  here  the  vehement 
and  indignant  condemnation  of  my  government  and  my 
people  against  such  groundless  and  abject  attacks,  emanating 
as  they  are  from  scandalmongers  whose  record  is  not  all 
enviable.  These  self-appointed  spokesmen  some  way  have 
succeeded  in  having  distinguished  Members  of  Congress  to 
honor  some  of  their  writings  with  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

For  a  better  appraisal  of  the  weight,  if  any,  to  be  given 
their  opinions,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  Congress  that  the 
executive  editor  of  the  Philippine-American  Advocate,  the 
paper  from  which  the  Insertions  were  taken,  is  an  ex-service 
man.  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  Navy  after  two  con- 
victions, the  last  of  which  carried  2  years  of  hard  labor,  and 
after  his  dishonorable  discharge  he  had  to  do  with  the  ofiB- 
cers  of  the  law  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  And  the  publisher 
of  said  magazine,  who  signs  one  of  the  inserted  articles,  also 
has  to  his  credit  a  sentence  of  from  4  months  to  2  years  in 
the  penitentiary  on  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  charge  of  violation 
of  the  act  to  prevent  purchase  or  sale  of  public  oflBce,  for 
having  obtained  divers  small  amounts  from  different  persons 
In  consideration  of  promises  to  support  and  use  influence  in 
their  favor.  None  of  the  two  is  given  any  political  or  social 
recognition  in  the  Philippines.  I  have  in  my  possession  cer- 
tified copies  of  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  case  No.  54023,  October  term,  1933.  where 
the  charges  and  conviction  of  Porflrio  U.  Sevilla,  the  publisher 
and  editor,  appear;  also  authentic  copies  of  the  records  of 
the  Navy  about  the  convictions  and  dishonorable  discharge 
of  Teddy  de  Nolasco,  the  executive  editor  of  the  Philippine- 
American  Advocate,  as  well  as  his  District  of  Columbia  police 
records.    They  are  ready  for  inspection  by  anyone. 

Our  consolation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  these  two  Filipinos 
constitute  a  rare  exception.  Approximately  50,000  others 
reside  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  nothing  but  re- 
spect and  high  regard  for  our  constituted  authorities  and 
officers.  These  50,000  Filipinos  are  industrious  and  useful 
citizens,  mechanics,  artisans,  businessmen,  students,  and  pro- 
fessional men.  They  began  to  come  and  settle  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  very  inception  of  American  regime  In  the  Philip- 
pines. Having  heard  tales  projecting  America  as  the  land 
of  promise  and  opportimities,  they  emigrated  into  the  United 
States,  In  the  hope  that  this  land  would  always  be  <me  of 
equal  opportunities  to  all;  they  sought  their  fortunes  here 
and  bravely  cast  their  lot  in  the  vast  expanse  of  this  great 


Jand.  They  were  not  disappointed.  Their  hopes  were  Jus- 
tlfled,  their  faith  strengthened.  Of  late,  however,  there  have 
been  attempts  to  pass  discriminatory  legislation  against 
them  In  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  Filipinos  had  been  con- 
verted into  aliens  with  the  operation  of  the  independence  law. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  American  citizens,  but  neither  are 
we  aliens.  We  are  stUl  nationals  of  the  United  States,  owing 
allegiance  to  the  American  fiag,  which  like  in  the  past 
we  would  gladly  defend  in  case  of  need,  the  same  as  any 
American  citizen  would  do.  It  is  only  for  the  application 
of  existing  immigration  laws  that  we  are  to  be  regarded  as  11 
we  were  aliens.  In  any  other  respect,  and  until  complete 
political  independence  is  achieved,  we  claim  to  be,  and  we 
are  In  fact,  your  nationals.  Our  officials,  from  the  highest 
to  the  humblest,  in  taking  their  oath  of  office,  promise  to 
recognize  and  accept  the  supreme  authority  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  whose  fiag  still  waves  sovereign 
in  the  Philippines.  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportimity 
to  plead  for  my  countrymen  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
may  be  given  continued  treatment  as  nationals  as  long  as  we 
remain  imder  your  protective  flag.  I  hope  that  as  this  Con- 
gress was  receptive  to  our  pleas  when  the  danger  appeared 
of  the  Filipino  employees  in  the  Federal  service  being  legis- 
lated out.  Congress  will  continue  showing  the  same  spirit  of 
fair  deal  to  these  coimtrymen  of  mine,  whose  only  fault,  it 
it  may  be  so  called,  has  been  to  prefer  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  that  in  their  own  native  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  terms  of  the  independence  law,  the 
Philippines  will  have  its  independence  on  July  4,  1946.  As 
the  day  for  our  complete  political  separation  becomes  nearer 
of  fulfillment,  a  feeling  of  sadness  overpowers  us.  It  is  be- 
cause we  have  learned  to  love  and  venerate  America  for  the 
monumental  and  enduring  work  she  has  done  in  my  country 
in  a  true  spirit  of  self -consecration.  To  give  and  not  to 
take,  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  America's  Philippine  pol- 
icy. The  tainting  hand  of  selfishness  and  mercenary  de- 
signs has  never  reached  her  truly  magnanimous  heart.  She 
has  served  as  only  she  could  serve;  she  has  given  us  the 
best  and  the  finest  in  her,  all  for  the  Joy  and  the  glory  of 
giving. 

As  I  take  my  leave  of  you  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for 
my  native  land,  I  leave  with  you  the  expressions  of  the  love 
and  lasting  gratitude  of  my  people,  and  our  hopes  that 
America  will  not  give  up  her  splendid  work  in  the  Orient 
half  done.  I  carry  with  me,  as  I  go  away,  the  grateful 
memories  of  the  many  courtesies  and  considerations  which  I 
have  received  from  you,  and  I  shall  treasiu-e  the  friendships 
I  have  made  here  as  my  most  valuable  gain  in  the  United 
States.  May  the  fullest  measure  of  success,  individually  axul 
as  a  body,  become  your  reward  for  duty  well  done. 
I  thank  you. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Bill 
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HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  23. 193t 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  VRED  BRENCE:MAN,  MAT  31.   1938 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  Fred  Brenckman,  Washington  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  over  stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  on  the  Grange  Hour,  from  Washington.  D.  C.  Satur- 
day, May  11,  1938: 

Last  December  when  the  House  of  Repreaeiitatlves,  Bfter  a 
titanic  struggle,  recommitted  the  hour  and  wage  bill  to  tha 
Committee  on  Labor,  most  people  who  believe  in  the  appUcatlon 
at  common  sense  in  the  solution  of  our  aocial,  economic,  and 
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IndujrtrtaJ    problems,    hoped   Ui»t 
measure  during  the  life  of  the  prese^ 
were  illuaory  *nd  were  not  destined 

Some   Ume   ago   a  new   wage   asdl 
CocuRJttee   od    LAbor   and    was   placfd 
Hous^      Am  was  the  ca«e  last  fall. 
pos«l  of  10  Democrata  and  4  Repub 
•o  ob>ectlonat>le  that  tt  refuaed  to 
up  for  Immediate  consideration. 
requinMl  30  days,  a  petition  was 
dl«:har^e  the   Rules  Committee  fror^ 
bill      On  kiay  8.  during  the  co'irse 
constituting  a  majority  at  the  Hous4 
Monday  a  formal  motion  will  be 
the  Rules  Committee  and  bring  It 


had    seen    the    la«t    of    this 

t  Congress      But  these  hopes 

»  be  fulfilled 

hour   bill   emerged    from   the 

upon    the   calendar    of    the 

Committee  on  Rules,  com- 

tcans.  considered  the  measure 

^r&nt  a  special  rule  to  brtne  it 

.  after  the  lapse  of  the 

upon  the  Speaker's  desk  to 

further  consideration  of  the 

of  a  few  hours.  218  Members. 

.  algned  the  petition,  and  next 

to  take  the  bill  away  from 

the  House  for  final  action. 


tie 


Tfccreupon. 


plated 


mide 


before 


>rxw  BOX  woasx  t»an  thz  old 


ir  ore 


In  some  respect.,  the  new  bill  la 
able   than    the   one   that   was  killed 
In  comparing  the  two  btlla  one   Is 
told  by  the  late  Champ  Clark,  who 
In^  the  Wilson  administration.    The 
In  Missouri  who  was  considered  so 
that   they  finally   dragged   him   from 
As  his  body  dangled  from  the  limb 
upon  his  chest  which  read:  "In  sooAe 
man  "     Upon  his  back  they  placed 
Lnsrrlptlon     "And  In  other  respects 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing 
used,  for  emphasis,  but  the  meanln  ; 

The  administration  of  the  preaer  t 
Secretary  of  Labor      Under   the  bll 
first  year  would  be  25  cents  per  h<ur 
per  hour  each  year  until  the  goal  o1 

During  the  first   year  no  employer 
fined  In  the  act  could  employ  his  hdp 
8  hours  nor  for  more  tt'an  44  houis 
year  the  workweek   would  be  reduqed 
could    be   compelled    to   maintain 
hours.     It   would   not    be  deemed 
employer  to  exceed  the  maximum 
paid  his  help  time  and  half  time  for 

While   ths   Kupportera  of  the   bUl 
proclaiming  that  they   will   not 
ments  whatever,  Congresanaan 
that  he  will  propose  an  amendmen ; 
tries    engaged    In    producing 
products,   poultry  products.   UreatcxfL, 
agricultural  commodities  in  general 

Under  this  proposed  amendment, 
named    would    not    be    required    to 
half  time  for  overtime      In  response 
organlaad  farm  groups.  Oongreasmi 
pose  an  amendment  clarifying  and 
term   "emplo3rees   engaged    In 
bill      If  adopted,  this  would  give 
rural   areas  and  would   lassm   the 
on  the  farm  Incom*  of  the  United 

Those  who  favor  these  propoaali 
their  respective  Members  of  Congre^ 
amendments. 

n  the  ansctment  of  the  new  wa^ 
ably  be  sxpected  to  do  ths  country 
urauy   be   In   favor  of   It,      Since 
lu    net    reauita    would    be    harmfril 
•gainst  it 


Covr  EB 


procBSBlng. 


ooauiod 


the 
Indt  stry 


Among    the    numsroua    objections 
made  against  thta  measure,  there 
It  would  increase  the  price  of 
and  would  deoraas*  ths  nst  return 

It  contain*  no  provlaton  for 
Mune  prici<  level  with  wages,  thersb^ 
achieving  price  parity  as  betwe«n 
the  new  cn>p-ci>ntrii|  bill  was 
urir«d  to  Kivf  u  their  support  on 
Mnculuire    price    ptirUy    with 
bi>ur  and  wage  bttl  eouM  not  fall 
between  agriculture  and  Industry 

Notwithatandintf  ths  eiamption  o 
Vitacimnit  wtjuld  create  condlttuAs 
ImiKissihle  lur  the  (aroMr  u>  ascum 
reach 

li  wrnild  pncf>urage,  If  not  e«iinp»l 
■Bkore  laiiar*«a«iBg  macMiMry  m 
prMuctton.  thereby  thiovtiif  more 

It  wotild  manlfMtly  be   usstsss 
•sots  ftn  hour  and  •  nuuiimua  ot 
meml  eavtaluiiMl  by  this  bill.  whUs 
trtsa  with  a  gotncwafs  whiob  lu 
o»n«a  sn  hour     Tl»s  bill  that  w 
Dvtwmber  contained  st  l«*st  a  weal 
to  pruisci  ABMTtobn  worbsra  and 
Imforu  now  oouatriM  «tM»r« 


tbs  r 


unworkable  and  obJ'?ctlon- 

by  the  Hotise  last   Decrmbfr. 

renUnded  of   a  story  that  was 

ras  S-Teaker  at  the  House  dur- 

itory  was  about  a  bad  mac  out 

jbjectionable  by  his  neighbors 

his  home  and  lynched   him. 

a  tree,  they  placed  a  placard 

respects  this  was  a  very  bad 

another  placard  bearing  this 

he  was  a  whole  lot  worse  "     I 

a  word  or  two  that  Mr    Clark 

Is  still  the  same. 

bill  would  devolve  upon  the 

mlnlmiim  wages  duirlng  the 

with  a  step-up  of  5  cents 

40  cents  p>er  hour  Is  attained. 

engaged  in  conunerce  as  de- 

for  a  workday  of  more  than 

per  week.     After  the  second 

to  40  hours.     No  employer 

workweek    shorter    than    40 

violation  of   the  act  for    an 

lumber  of  hours,  provided  he 

overtime. 

In  the  House   are   boastfully 

to  any   modifying  aroend- 

of  Nebraska  has  announced 

for  the  protection  of  Indus- 

or    distributing    dairy 

and  aeaaonsi  or  perlab&ble 


agrtcLilture. 


such  Indtistrles  as  have  been 

pay    their   workers    time   and 

to  a  request  made  by  various 

BzxaMAxn.  of  Iowa,  will  pro- 

tfroademng  the  definition  of  the 

which    occurs    In    the 

fkrmers  complete  exemption  In 

Impact  of  the  wage -hour  bill 

iltates. 

should    without    delay    wire 
.  urging  them  to  support  the 

and  hour  bill  oould  roason- 

y  good,  the  Orange  would  nat- 

hartmr  the   conviction   that 

and    demoralizing,    «-«    are 


KHUMUAf  Kl) 

Which    may    legitimately    be 

Justification    for   (laying  that 

ttles  the  farmfrs  must  bviy 

frbm  ooaunodtu«s  thoy  <<cn 

placing  farm  oommoditica  on  thr 

destroying  any  possibiUrv  of 

iculture  and  industry      Wh<>n 

p«nd|nf  in  Congress,  farmers  wt-rn 

e  ground   that  it  woulij  gWf 

The    enaftment    of    the 

x>  make  ths  txistinf  dinpuiity 

Ifaatcr  than  before 

farm  labor  under  thi*  bill  lu 
that  would  malip  ii  vtitvi.iiiv 
ivirvd  iMip  at  wagvs  wiuuu  hii 


tmuloyert  to  tnstull  mmp  utM 

•florta  to  ks*p  down  costs  uf 

>«ople  out  of  employnicui 

n  Ax  a  minimum  waire  of  40 

K)  hours  a  w«sk.  which  ta  ths 

wrmittlhf  imports  frtmi  ^>un- 

casM  IS  as  low  as  from  I  tu  S 

rt>ftrrsd  back  to  rommtitet  lant 

pruvUlun  whieh  was  lnt#ndsd 

uoars  from  bsii>f  swampvd  by 

'     "  Ittbor  cttuditlons  invvall 

aafmilartta  wtuUvar  lu  \hU  cotuisc* 


pr\d 
subsu  >ndard 


WOtTU)    SWXXI     RIXrET"  BOLLS 

Another  serlou.s  objection  to  the  p^-ndme  measTnr  Is  that  those 
who  would  be  thrown  out  of  ernplujcKn'  when  any  particular 
industry  couici  not  nrot  th'^  rrquireimf  r.'^  ;mpc.=cd  by  the  bill 
would  become  a  burden  upon  thp  public  reliof  rolls  With  tens  of 
millions  of  unfonunatr  itlrrady  en  the  rt-lief  rolls,  we  should  shun 
an  expermient  th.u  coold  scarcely  fail  to  increase  these  staggermg 
totals 

The  bill  contain."?  no  provision  for  difre'-'»nt'.al?;  In  wages  and  hours 
as  between  u'btin  and  rural  CTmmunitie.';.  or  between  different 
sections  of  the  country  It,  nnposrs  an  ironclad  uniformity  that 
would  provf  utterly  umw  rkaijl'  in  practice,  A.S  has  already  been 
Indicated,  it  contain'^  n^^  ex''mpticn  for  'hose  cngaj^ed  in  the 
prcces8:ng  of   seasi^nal  or   p*^rl.?hablp   agrirulturfJ   rommodlties 

It  would  vest  autocratic  powers  m  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  powers 
that  Congress  should  nev<  r  dt  Ickjate  to  '.he  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  w^  vld  ccaT  Ju-=t  one  more  nrx'ddllng  and 
oppressive  bureaucracy  thst  wnuici  send  a  hordt  o'  regulators,  in- 
spectors, and  field  adm;ni.=itra'ors  into  every  State,  who  would 
devour  the  substance  of  the  people  like  a  swarm  of  locusts. 

But  someone  may  ask.  If  the  present  bill  is  so  objectionable, 
what  would  you  propo.'^  tn  take  'ho  place  of  It''"  In  answer  to 
that  question.  I  would  pay  that  if  we  mtist  have  Federal  legisla- 
tion, reerulatlon.  and  reeimf ntation  on  every  conceivable  sublect. 
rec.irdless  of  the  right!'  )i  th.^  State  and  of  local  communities,  the 
Government  should  not  gu  further  than  to  fix  the  maximum, 
hour"!  of  worker-;  br=ide,=  t.ikm?  reascnablo  and  proper  steps  to 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  child  labor 

.^S    VTFWrn    Pr     I  frOR     r.porrp 

In  statins;  Its  objections  to  the  lour  and  wage  bill  that  was 
rejected  by  the  Hou.--  la<-,  fall,  the  Cahl'  rnia  Federation  of  Labor 
WLsely  sa.d  that  the  enactment  of  su'.h  legL^lation  would  establish 
the  principle  in  thl5  c-o'ir.try  that  the  f.x-.nt;  '-f  watres  v.^as  a  natural 
and  proper  task  nf  prsitu'iaiis  and  laM'n.akers  arid  tliat  it  would 
deprive  labor  organizations  of  their  normal  functions,  which  is  to 
promote  better  workuiL;  conditions  and  to  sectire  higher  wages 
for  their  members. 

The  California  Federation  of  I.abor  dtvlared  itself  as  being  un- 
alterably opposed  to  elvlng  over  to  the  Government  the  power  of 
fixing  wages. 

Congress  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  small  marginal 
Industries  of  the  country  would  be  the  first  to  experience  the  evil 
effects  of  this  proposed  lerrlslatlon.  as  was  the  case  under  the  work- 
ings of  the  N    R    A    codes 

It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  the  pas-sage  and  enforcement  of  this 
bill  would  result  in  the  bankruptcy  of  thousands  of  these  small 
industries. 

The  urgent  n^ed  of  .\mer'.ca  today  is  Intellieent  and  helpful 
cooperation  betw«ien  the  Government  and  the  various  groups  en- 
gaged m  business,  industrial,  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Arbi- 
trary and  dictatorial  regimentation  of  any  phase  of  our  national 
life  will  certainly  do  more  harm  than  good 

This  Nation,  with  !»s  wide  domain.  Its  diversified  Interests,  and 
Its  teeming  population  U  too  ereat  to  be  either  wisely  or  demo- 
cratically governed:  clown  to  the  most  minu'e  detail  affecting  the 
Slates  or  the  Individual  citizen,  from  the  seat  cf  government  at 
Washington. 


lion.  Fred  M.  Vinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THK  HOU.^K  OF  KKTRKSFS'TATIVES 
Wcdtusdau.  May  11,  1938 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Spt>aker,  we,  his  coUeafimofi  from  Ken- 
tucky, rejoice  In  the  fine  compliment  and  the  great  honor 
that  ha«  come  to  Fnio  M  Vinson  In  hl.s  appointment  to  the 
United  Statics  Ci>urt  of  Apixjals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Hls  groat  attalnmonls,  hl.s  .splendid  ability,  and  his  excel- 
U-nt  quallflcfttioai  for  the  important  ptxsiuon  to  which  he 
has  boon  apjwinled  is  Rcnertlly  recognued 

Somwnc  has  .said  that  «eriUi.s  u  unlimlt<»d  capacity  to 
labor,  A  la«y  JudK»>  is  u  reprowch  to  his  profeswion  and  to 
the  bench.  Jusilor  de'Uy^d  la  often  Uisiloe  denied,  rum 
VTwtoN  Isi  Industrlou.s  He  liai  the  capacity  to  labor,  Ho 
will  administer  the  Ihw  without  delay  8p«»ody  Juatlce  may 
bc«  obtained  in  hi*  ctnirt. 

The  law  is  a  irrent  profession,  and  the  man  who  exerclnes 
the  functions  of  a  Judur  exerrises  an  attribute  of  the  D«lt,T. 
The  Bible  tells  us — 

Tht  LofU  i«  our  Judge,  the  Luid  la  uux  Uwgivi>r. 
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It  is  unusual  for  a  young  man — and  Fred  Vinson  Is  a  young 
man  as  the  ages  of  judges  are  contemplated — to  have  his 
future  course  marked  out  and  to  be  enabled  to  pursue  his 
profession  along  a  definite  line  and  in  the  field  wherein  he 
must  develop  and  grow  strong.  His  future  course  will  be 
removed  from  the  tumult  and  the  contention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  has  served  so  long  and  with  great 
distinction.  He  will  be  removed  from  the  noise  and  acrimony 
of  the  trial  court.  His  paths  will  lie  along  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  law.  In  the  future  his  work  will  be  in  the 
laboratory.  It  will  be  research  work  in  the  quiet  of  his 
study,  wherein  he  will  do  justice  between  man  and  man 
according  to  the  practice,  precedents,  and  principles  of  the 
law. 

We  know  that  he  will  do  the  work  well  and  he  will  gain  in 
prestige  and  Influence.  As  time  goes  on,  his  decision  will 
acquire  that  weight  and  importance  that  is  always  given  to 
the  decisions  of  the  just,  able,  and  studious  judge. 

We  all  realize  that  in  the  appointment  of  Fred  Vinson  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  House  of  Representatives  has  lost  a  most  able,  sound, 
and  influential  Member,  but  the  loss  sustained  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  has  been  compensated  by  the  gain  of  the 
judiciary. 

As  he  goes  into  his  new  field  he  has  the  sincere  good  wishes 
of  his  colleagues  from  Kentucky,  in  which  I  am  sure  all  his 
colleagues  earnestly  join. 


**Is  Roosevelt  a  Menace   to  Business?"  Asked   a 
Saturday  Evening  Post  Article  in  1907 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  23.  1938 


ARTICLE  BY  H.  L.  RADWAT.  DECEMBER  21.  1907 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  written 
by  one  H.  L.  Radway,  of  Chicago,  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  December  21,  1907.  came  to  my 
attention  in  the  column  of  Mr.  Manchester  Boddy  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News.    It  speaks  lor  itself. 

I  appeal,  however,  to  all  who  read  it  to  remember  that  the 
"Roosevelt"  referred  to  was  a  Republican  President  whose 
first  name  was  Theodore  and  to  reflect  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  For  this  article  analyzed  the  situation 
in  the  year  1907.  Nevertheless  it  seems  we  can  detect  a 
note  here  and  there  that  has  been  struck  with  vigor  only 
recently. 

The  article  follows: 


The  Immediate  causes  of  the  financial  deprMiloxv.  through  which 
wp  are  paaalng.  w«re  the  discovery  thai  a  set  ot  speculators  had 
obtained  control  of  certain  New  York  banks,  and  loUowlng  this 
discovery,  the  fallura  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  dtocovery  and  failure  would 
have  been  seen  In  proper  perspectlTe.  and  would  have  had  little 
or  no  infiuence  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  ouUlde 
of  New  York,  but  for  months  the  sensational  newspapers,  the 
words  of  political  dtmafOfuee.  and  most  of  all,  the  acU  and  utter- 
Rnces  of  President  Roosevelt,  hsd  been  creating  a  general  dUtrust 
among  the  people.  They  had  provoked  and  inflamed  that  "sUU 
of  mind"  which  Is  always  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  panic.  The 
fall  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.— In  Itself  of  small. sig nlfloanoe— 

ftreclpltated  a  crisis,  and  the  structure  of  confidence  slnvered  to  Iti 
oundatlon.  .. 

That  the  guilty  financiers  are  much  to  blame  no  one  can  dis- 
pute. But  had  there  been  a  different  man  In  the  Presidential 
chnlr—a  safe  and  conaervaiive  statesman— ♦nd  had  the  public 
mind  been  calm  and  unalarmed.  the  crUis  would  have  pMsed  with- 
out disaster,  .       ^^     ..«  ^  w. 

Mr,  R(»osevelt,  during  all  of  his  second  term,  has  identified  him- 
self wuh  policies  whosn  aim  la  to  embarrass  and  harass  ca^tal 
and  ciTuoraiiuns.  Among  the  "Roosevelt  policies"  we  find  Fed- 
eral ciiiUrol  of  porporaiions.  the  railway-rate  bill,  meat  Inipectton, 
a  tai  Qt\  fortunes,  and  the  proecouUun  of  trusta, 


Most  of  these  pwUcles.  In  themselves,  are  not  open  to  censure, 
taut  as  much  cannot  be  said  of  Rooaevelfs  advocacy  of  them.  In 
the  furtherance  of  these  policies  he  has  not  hesitated  to  use 
methods  highly  Injurious  to  various  Industries,  nor  has  he  scrupled 
In  destroying  public  confidence.  No  one  has  forgotten  that  attack 
upon  the  packers  which  preceded  the  meat-Inspection  bill,  and 
which,  for  months,  almost  paraljrzed  the  meat  Industry.  To  secure 
the  passage  of  the  railway-rate  bill  he  again  attacked  a  great  In- 
duEtry  and  In  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  distrust  of  aD 
railroads. 

His  example  has  influenced  hundreds  of  Imitators  throughout 
the  various  States,  while  the  yellow  journals,  with  their  muck- 
raking and  exaggerated  or  wholly  false  attacks  on  the  financial 
leaders  of  the  country,  have  helpned  to  destroy  confidence  and  to 
create  suspicion. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  talked  too  much  and  he  has  threatened  too 
much.  Dozens  of  quotations  from  his  messages  and  speeches 
might  be  given  to  supp>ort  this  statement,  but  those  that  follow 
are  typical  and  prove  the  assertion.  In  his  last  message  he  says: 
"We  must  exercise  •  •  •  a  far  more  complete  control  that 
will  prevent  •  •  •  the  evils  of  overcapitalization,  and  that 
will  compel  the  disclosure  by  each  big  corporation  of  Its  profits 
and  business."  In  response  to  an  appeal  to  ease  the  situation  in 
Wall  Street  he  says  in  his  Provincetown  speech:  "Once  and  for  all. 
let  me  say  •  •  •  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy  we 
have  pursued."  And,  as  a  capstone  to  the  pyramid  of  dlstruat. 
In  his  NashviUe  addreae,  amid  the  mutterlngs  of  the  rapidly 
rising  financial  storm,  he  says:  "I  doubt  If  my  policies  have  had 
any  material  effect  in  bringing  about  the  present  trouble,  but. 
If  they  have,  it  will  not  alter  my  determination  that,  tor  the 
remaming  16  months  of  my  term,  these  poUcles  ahaU  be  per- 
severed in  unswervingly." 

The  constant  fvaminationa  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  aided  by  sinister, 
but  Isolated  examples  of  dishonest  financiering,  have  taught  the 
people  to  question  the  honesty  of  our  most  upright  citizens  and 
to  doubt  the  safety  and  Integrity  of  our  most  reliable  business 
enterprises.  This  suapiclon  and  doubt  has  extended  to  o\ir  finan- 
cial institutions,  resulting  In  the  recent  eenseleas  runs  on  banks 
and  ending  In  a  money  stringency.  The  present  distress  Is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  prolonged  and  ill-advised  attack 
on  capital  and  corporations. 


The  Proposed  Federal  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  L.  QUINN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  23. 1938 


LETTER    PROM    WILL    KARHART.    DIRECTOR    OP    MUBIO    OF 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Will  Earhart,  director  of  music  of  the 
Pittsburgh  public  schools: 

PnrsatTBGH  Pcbuc  Schools. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  19.  1938. 

Hon.  JAsns  L.  Qtnmf, 

House  o/  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAB  Szi:  Late  In  Biarch  of  this  year  a  copy  of  House  bill  0109, 
Senate  bill  320«,  general^  known  as  the  Coffee-Pepper  bUl.  came 
Into  my  haads.  I  read  It  carefully  then,  with,  I  must  say,  growlxkf 
amasement  and  disfavor.  Repeated  readings  since  have  served 
only  to  confirm  my  first  Judgnunt.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this 
bill  and  cannot  eecape  the  conrlotlon  that  it  Is  pernicious. 

The  general  puipoee  of  the  bill,  namely,  to  eetabllah  a  Pederal 
Bureau  of  Pine  ArU.  is  deaerrlni  ot  sympathetic  study,  if  not  of 
support.  Personally  X  should  prefer  to  see  our  Pederal  Oflloe  ot 
Bducatlon  expanded  and  made  to  Include  a  Division  of  Fine  Arts, 
but  that  very  statement  merely  raises  a  question  of  means,  while 
it  yet  endorses  ths  end.  Por  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
our  Government  should  give  some  measure  of  support  to  thos* 
vast  operations  in  our  olvlllaatlon  that  take  place  in  other  areas 
than  agriculture  and  buslnees.  Their  eoonomle  weight  alone  Is 
ooloMsl,  and  their  cultural  and  spiritual  valusa  are  basic  needs  tn 
the  development  of  any  but  a  dree  clvillastlon.  and  should  rlghUy. 
therefore,  receive  the  attention  and  support  of  our  Oovemment. 

But  when  I  have  wanted  Pederal  supjiort  of  the  fine  arU  I  have 
wanted  only  that  kind  and  measure  of  support  that  our  Govern- 
ment gives,  for  liutanoe.  to  agriculture.  Specifically,  that  support 
consists  m  employing  experts  In  agriculture  who  study  lU  prob- 
lems, collect  and  dlstilbute  valuable  information,  and  give  heloful 
servtoe  to  the  afrloulturlsts  who  are  on  the  ground,  Our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  organise  and  emplov  on  Pederal  pay  an  army  « 
tillers  to  go  forth  in  every  corner  of  the  land  and  till  any  and 
•very  foot  of  ground,  productive  or  not,  that  It  can  find.  A»*»- 
Ofously.  however,  that  is  pr«>lMy  what  this  OoffM-Ptppw  toUl 
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Ni  in     r  r—4  [m*   til   lh»t  iium  \n  Iw  M*(|iiny««l  nn* 
»il  immm\a  uMwiiilf  MiipMfMl  umn  PMtortl  atm  |im|««l«  (if  U>« 

fit#ry  iiMt  iH«  wti)Mlif«i  Ml  IHIi  ltd"!  MMl,  furlhar,  "lit*  HMr«*iiM 
iil«ft4l  •M4|it«»f  M  t«i«f)f  mnN  llHiMMi  M  iHMMUi*  iN  iif<liir  !«•  i'«»fiy 
ina  Ut»  )<MrfkMiM  iif  mu  nM "    i"Ai  m*tt>  mm  *H»«««  m  (MMtMhl* " 

Wh«l    »MtNMtHllll«ry    IIIMUi(Kgt«M    ll>n«M«||(i    f(W    A    llHI«t    «t«m(»M*lt« 

"»)     Mftfunv^r    iU* 

(It 
III 


Mll«  ll«»  lf»tllWtfW  N(   iitt  V«ft«HM  (Inn  »H«  t«i  «  (MNifll*  la  |iM* 

mv    iik(h«     iMlltm  I   MHllli«ili    pr*^f\4m    "P*mm»   i»Hi|»4riv««i 
uMaf  ihv  Nw^fftM  «li»tl  nnl  Iw  Mibf  •«  Wt  «ivU-i»f«lo»  lnwii "    Why* 

A  UAH   Umi  Ihn  •rliirtk'  nhniliM  hf  Wimw   ■p«M»»«wUijr  #mli»»n"Mi 


■Min 


tfw  ih«  iMfe  NMd  tifil  m  ivniiinlwif  Amorttinit  ^»  in*  bill  im< 
I)  (h«  wnrli  Umm  wwjtliiyiM  nf  Mm  Cl«v»mmfftit  wp  \n  itn  !• 
■li|»«ilA«««l  ihtM  "Th«  mtrMU  iha  1  wjiblkih  MiMlvtakinn  whx'h 
•hftti  tttrttai*  th*  flTMktlv*,  minnrHlv*,  r«M(Mt>h.  And  iHMlitni 
Mfitrta  o(  (A)  tUff  UmaIot  And  idi  AlIM  Art!  (k)  ttif  (lAfi«»  And 
Ita  AitlMl  ATta;  («)  nuHe  And  IM  Atlifd  Artt:  (d)  lit«f»tur«  And 
m  Alliwd  Alia:  (A)  th«  trt|ihi«  Aid  plAMM  Art*  aim)  ih«lr  a1U«m1 
(n  ATchllMltirA  And  diaorMoii  and  ttMtr  Allied  Aita*;  And 
(AAO.  \m).  "TtM  r«fton<U  ommHlMA  aImUI  undMt«|«  ih« 
•d\i0»«laci  AMI  InAlruetlon  of  th«  pufella  In  the  knowlAdfl*  And 
Apprvouiilon  o(  Ait.  Th«y  ihAil  undcnalM  Um  WAfihUif,  triinlnii, 
4»y*lommai.  and  AaeourAfAnMnt  rf  lAianlad  ptnona  a«  AitiAU" 
Ytt  tDMA  tMBhw  Aiid  d«v«lep«n  ef  Art  ATA  MnplofAd  withmii 
eivtl-AArvtoA  •naun»ttoBA  or  olMr  AptotAtd  rAqulr«m«nt«  aorard- 
lac  to  Um  Judffnant  of  nvIoqaI  o  MBBAttiMA,  aa  AtaUd  in  lAotton 
§^-  TiM  rAfltotiAl  aoauBlUAA  rtMl  h*f«  iolt  Authority  to  d«t«r* 
mln»  Alt  quAatloM  of  •UtibiUty,  ximpAtABOA.  And  AAidgnmAnt  of 
ATttaiA  to  AmplorviMtt  undor  tiM  Burwu";  And  thA  only  erltarlnn 

AAARW  to  b*  A  lOOAA   }UdffIB«nt  AA  to  WhAthAT  t&«7   bAtenf  In  thA 

ntakA  of  thOAA  "Vtio  ata  eoripAt4»nt  "  who  afa  At  prAOAnt  enRACAd  in 
W,  P  A  or  ^MAfAl  ATtA  pro)Aeto.  Ia  thATA  A  AuActont  fuvAnty 
ef  AbtlftT  undAT  Au<h  nMtnodA  of   tppelntmantf 

I  oAn  Ana«Ar  tli«t  qvAsUon  pnlttfAly  ao  fAf  aa  thA  nAAchtng 
potA"  ATA  eoncOTBAd.  I  hAVA  bAi «  A  wAohAT  Of  iDUAle  In  pubUr 
during  my  Antir*  vorklng  I  fA,  And  X  knew  whAt  ia  fAqnirvd 
of  A  trAchAr  In  FlttAburah  And  a1  nont  ualvArAAUy  Utroufhmtt  th«i 
BtpU  of  PvnnjiylvitnlA  tooAy — And  ilmilAr  rAqulrvmenu  &r«  raub- 
Ufhrd  m  mAny  other  BtAtAA-  -a  p«ron  niUAt  hAVf  4  ycAra  of  edurii- 
tinn  b«7ond  blfh  Mhool  tn  An  AppovAd  tnAtltutloa,  and  miurt  pniui 
•evrrv  tiAmlnAttonA  tn  hu  lublAct  And  In  »ducAtlon  b«for<<  he  can 
obtMin  A  rertlOcHtA  to  t«Arh  no  t^Acher  would  be  Accppted  in  any 
8tnU<  on  (urh  Iooaa  BAthodA  of  ApprAlAsl.  But  by  thA  trrmt  nf  this 
bill  A  miutcUn  who  waa  pUylng  In  a  FedAnU  muAie  pro]<^ct  orrhra- 
tm.  If  hia  AMOctAtAA  {me  4  (b))  In  "the  organlnitluna  in  the  rcK'ion 
rrpreafntinf  thA  ffTAAtAAt  numb«r  o '  Artl«t«  i>mpioyAd  In  oAch  of  th« 
Aria"  wrr«i  willing  to  adfudfA  him  "eowpAtent,"  roiilrt  become  nij.< 
of  th«  KlurAtlonKl-rulturAl  body  All  bough  It  might  be  that  h$  coul'l 
only  Play  a  trtunpAt  ao  poorly  thai  no  Avmphony  orctiActftt  would 
hav«  him.  and  would  not  b«  a  dea  rvbla  toACher  of  anyone  Moii*- 
ovvr.  that  phraao  "th«  offAnlAMtlon i  In  tiM  rAgton  rrprvik-nUiiK  ihe 
rr«>nii-at  numij«r  of  artlata  amployid"  la  a  wAy  of  nuniing.  by  cir- 
cumlucution.  the  aMona  In  the  pAitioulAX  arte.  Nu  otiMi*  "(jripuu- 
AAtion"  would  hATA  equAlly  larfi  mAmbtnihtp  And  wby  the 
cirrumlooutlnnT 

I  do  not  wieh  to  bA  mlBundATAloiid  I  believe  in  vinlona  and  th«« 
riglit  to  tinmniMA,  but  I  do  iK>t  bAli  ve  OoverninAnt  Anptoye«i^<«n(i 
thA*.  ttrm  inctudAA  tMcherfr  Ahoul(  unlotUie,  AgAln.  for  3  yi^nra  I 
AATved  here  in  nttAtourgh.  without  mj  and  At  the  cnet  of  refy  rnn- 
AidtraWA  ttOM  ABd  AMfiy.  aa  0.  f  .  A.  And  than  R  W.  D.  proiAct 
heiKl  for  A  mualral  pr«))ect  thAt  einployAd  IM  mtiAtelAtiA  the  Amt 
veei.  and  ISO  the  aecond  lly  rAotd  glvre  ample  evldrnrf  that  I 
ha\«  been  dlAtriAAAd  by  thA  fAarf  il  plight  into  whirh  mvAtinann 
hAH**  bean  thrown  ttevuch  tha  daeulopmAnt  at  fAcordAd  and  traiia- 
mlt'.ed  music  And  the  further  tragaty  of  the  eoonomlc  coUApaa.  and 
thai  I  am  whole- hAartAdly  In  fA^of  reilef  wort  for  muAictana.  I 
know.  too.  that  tBMy  aOiuraMa. 
tn  theaa  FAllAff^tAarfc  of^nnlBatlona. 
them  an  lagiitlwr.  ttee  do  noA 
aquiU  to  thoAA  APfAgaa  m  prof* 
houAea,  araalD  AcfciaolA  an^ 
woric.  In  Abort,  Aalaetion  of  mi 
akiei«ualy  doaa  not  aall  forth  thA 
ahould  bA  AAlApaid  for  pwpuiw  of 

them,  tbefAfora,  aa  a  body,  aa  OevAknniant  reprAaantatlTee. 
OB  tha  taak  of  AlAAAtlng  tha  mualoi  t  etUtara  of  our  paopto 
■M  A  wUdly  tABtaAtle  Utan. 

The  bin.  moiABW.  ipActflea  Wfa  i.  And  thaaa.  Atn«e  aa  tottaf  more 
*^  poAAtblA"  are  t*  be  waptoyed.  aoold  eurely  booome  atafgennf 
and.  I  baltera.  oat  of  aU  propiortloB  to  the  needa  And  to  the  cul- 
coml  work  pAtfetutAd.    The  wagaa  proetHoAi  (aac.  7)  reads  as  fcri- 

tlng  coodltaDA  under  the  Bureau  ahall  be 
itahllahAd  by  trmdA-unkHia  for  Almllar  work 
In  prtTAAA  tnduatrlaa.  In  no  eeent  ihaU  the  artists  employed  under 
tHe  Buiaau  reoAlee  Iaaa  than  130  n  any  week."  I  feel  sure  that 
maiiy  who  would  be  glvan  place  b  the  ranJu  never  earned  before. 
and  ooold  not  earn  noar.  even  undi  r  oendlttons  of  general  bostneae 
prwperlty.  such  a  wAga  In  profa»ional  artlatlc  ACUrttles  alone. 
Uauy  of  ttioaA  tn  the  nraale  prolact,  at  least,  are  persons  who 
earned  their  tTetflhood  In  aama  [bostpees  employment  and  are 
■Huilciana  only  "on  the  Aide." 

So,    while   I   Ahould   tp^coae 


tant  BualdanA  are  engaged 
I  know.  loo.  that,  uking 
powara  of  Artistic  teadkrsh  p 
syBQihoBy  on  liaad  AS,  operA 
And  racttal 
on  tha  baala  of  relief  needs 
who  would  or 
laadariliip.  Tb  appotnt 
to  carry 
■ema  to 


tlw  estahHehment   of  a   guiding, 
for  the  One  arts.  I  am  opposed 
of  aiaeh  a  Buiaau  <tf  nna  Arta  aa  Ia  purpoaed 


III  (hia  IMII  'n»e  inawbtMa  wihiUI  ni>t  ha  thf  irMwt  Aompatent  thaii 
ttailil  Iw  r.Kiiul  Uit  lliAi  hiHli  -ivlrii,  Uwy  wimUl  lie  reapuualWe  M 

UnlKiily  l.m  M»Ki»ni*all.<M  il.iafa  HlijioUllail  fmtu  WrmlllhiUm  fmin 
a  ri'»tri' it'll  »m>\»\  iir|aMia«liMii  lUl  UiKy  wtnilrt  lliwiefMiA  wwiatl- 
(ut»  M  •Mt'l  lY  li^iAilAi- iMMiy  iHiiM|mtai>lM  In  htiihum  III  uur  mitintn 
iiMi  nt«  AfMiy  iiiny  wiKtiii  tii^  i'»t>tit)ii  tnm  i>ivii  «iiivu>e  rutfa.  Aim 
ItM  iiiMimi  alMll^llUy  r»i|i»M»iHi«»tU  wmiiUI  Aiirthl  Uiall'  ielAfMHlli 
Uitiy  «^<<Ml«l  k|M|>tir«lti  >i|i  n  l<'w»)  iMvnl  ilia  nfTHil*  In  lMlll||  ilia  AfU 
»M  Ilia  |M"ijtla  lli«i  «»ri<  now  liiUHtt  tinwli'  liv  Hnuillaaa  iiOlnl'  agaiMtlAa, 
ir  II  «M>  itftfHi  n«  i«  In  iMM«d  IM  ^><i'  *tai>lAi«iiiit«  *if  |Mtlii>y  Al  (ha  b«< 
MMHiliia  ••«  \Ub  I'll!,  »li«V  llta'H'  al»"««li[  "aUliUaliail  AUxil^lea  drt  iHtt 
iH-tioUftlu  I  IIP  iMittp  r«'Mi*<l)<  |ili**»>«  llial  iliay  «)•>  iiiiNVRllAUlf  kl 
hiaiiy  liwihl"  aVBil  111  tli<»  lArgr.  .  IMi.«  lii'i'miw  artllllaaloll  ffea  AN 
rliaiiiati  iWlieti-aa  ilii«  ii*>tvir'.  .if  vh«<  |iVd»<r«|  rif|AitiAntlima  wtMtId 
h*  gtatia),  Atiil  Ihal  Uir  niaitlKi  t-'tUll  nf  W  P  A  pm)A<'fcA  ItAA 
bf>«ii  that  lor  tlif  nr«i  iliiiv  tuilllnim  uf  niir  |N>uute  Iiava  liemiu 
fo  n.,'i»ivf  Iwiu-nu  nf  iMiihirHi  f«t\littlif«''im''"'  Hpynnd  ait  ctammiAiy 
pdu«'i»iliifr  wpII  t  rnn  only  .ny  llml  iiw  at  of  IhIa  la  aheer  ARAg* 
geratlon  And  niiartn>roitentrttlnn 

Al  leaat  In  tha  (ww  of  mualo  few  prraona  are  out  of  reaeh  of  • 
radio  recrlvlnit  mkI,  whortvpr  llipy  ilwsU.  ntid  throu«h  It  tbey  can 
ha«r  the  moat  glnrlnvK  mualr  that  the  world  produrea;  And  school 
orchrairaa  and  cUoruaea  abound  now  in  tvnn  the  amallaat  and 
nMwl  remote  hamlet*  that  maka  mualc  ao  good  And  purA  that  It 
■urpaaeea  In  a<:tuai  cultural  value  nmch  profeaslonal  music  and 
all  but  tha  muali"  of  n  frw  of  the  vrry  flnsal  W  P  A  muilo 
organlaatlonit  I  rannct  ap#ali  ao  confidently  of  thA  other  ArU. 
to  tie  lurt.  benauae  I  am  not  ao  well  Informed,  but  X  Am  prAtty 
ounndeiit  that  mu>:h  the  iwune  condltiun  axlaU  with  respeot  to 
them 

Thu  aarni"  letter  wn«  writt*^!  nrat  to  Dr  Nikolai  Sokolrtff,  direc- 
tor. Pederal  Uusic  Project  Waahm«rton.  D  C  ,  prompted  primarily 
t>y  the  feeling  that  hr>  wim  the  ftrat  person  to  whom  I  Ahould 
explintly  derrarr>  my  poHlihm  with  rnapoct  to  this  bill.  I  am. 
hownvi'r,  i»d(lrf*»>ii>K  ilw  mimo  IftiiT  to  tho  Fedrrnl  MUilo  Project 
hoad  for  tho  HinU>  ii(  Peunaylvania  and  Vo  thr  houd  of  our  local 
mualc  project  and  to  rc>rti\ln  Mrmaura  and  Knpreaontatlvea.  X 
wi»b  to  atate.  alao,  that  thr  Mualc  Rducatori*  National  OonfarenOA, 
r(>prrarntUia  ll.OOU  l«a£heri  and  aupervUort  of  music  In  public 
mlu)ul»  and  collcdca  pwiard  a  rfaolutlnn  In  their  meetings  In 
ill  UiUia.  M.irt  h  X!  to  Apnl  1,  \WAH.  am.ipproving  thia  bill, 
biuccrrly  youn, 

Wti.i.  Earhart,  Director  of  Mutio. 


Shall  Federal  Relief  Funds  Be  U.sed  for  Govern- 
mental Competition  With  I*rivate  Knterprise 


EXTENSION  OK  RKMAUKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF   NKW   YORK 

LN  THK  HorSK  (iK  KKI'UKSKNTATIVKS 
Motuiav  May  23.  1938 


AN    AIMICLS   BY  Mil 


AKTHTH    KItOCK, 
TIMEM 


OP  THE  HUm  TOBX 


Mr  BACON.  Mr  flp^krr.  under  thr  Ifitvo  to  extend  my 
rrmark.'*  In  the  Rgronn  I  include  the  following  article  l>y  Mr. 
Arthur  Krock.  of  the  N*^  York  Times,  In  which  he  discusses' 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  to  the  spending  tMll.  This 
amendment  was  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of  relief  money 
for  projects  which  would  result  In  Pederal  and  public  com-' 
petition  with  jxivate  tmslness  and  enterprise. 

PrmLic  AiTAsxrrTLT  Ionoazs  a  Vital  Isstta 

WASHTTfCTON.  May  19  —The  story  of  thr  surceaBful  public  pro- 
test afraizwt  the  Byrnes  reorganization  bill  was  read  ao  recently 
and  by  so  bright  and  hot  a  candle  that  it  can  scarcely  have  been'' 
forgotten.  Certainly  the  President  remembers  it  well  and  reaent- 
fully.  Recalling  that  popular  excitement  on  that  occasion  over 
ik  m*»«ure  Innocent  In  luell.  and  progreaslve  In  many  provisions, 
It  seems  doubly  Burprlatng  that  no  public  presexire  Is  being  felt 
on  a  far  more  vital  matter  This  Is  the  propoeal  that  none  of 
the  new  PedenU  funds  shall  be  used  to  duplicate  existing  private 
.induatrlal  faculties,   as  provided   In   secUon   201   of  the  spending 

When  Rtprpsentatlve  Bacon  urged  this  restriction  of  section' 
'.JOl  in  the  House,  he  was  silenced  bv  a  thunderous  chorus  of 
"noes."  The  Indications  are  that  the  Senate  committee  which  !»■ 
ronslderlng  the  spending  bill  will  not  attach  the  limitation  erther.  ; 
I'JKHigh  Senator  Aivams,  the  committees  pilot,  is  a  banker  and,! 
by  contrast  wnth  s.jr.ie  ci  his  N.  -a-  d»  al  cclleagucs.  a  conservative.  • 
rhere  Is  a  probability  that  the  Bacon  am'^ndment  will  be  offered' 
on  the  Senate  floor  if  the  nmmtttee  fails  to  include  it  Buti 
liKjulrles  bring  the  assertion  from  Senators  that  the  public  which' 
ijecame  Incandescent  over  the  re- .ri'anlzatlon  bill  has  not  taken 
Its  pen  In  haxid  about  the  Bacon  amendment. 
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Thli  la  •traitiie     Thli  U  nh"  nf  ihn  dlaHpp'Mnilnii  IhlHis  «l»inil 

riultUii  tiiiiMiuii  Uiili*a»  an  imud  !■  drNtimllAsa  whlnh  meaita,  aa 
h  iltu  litaUiiMS  Mf  iltM  ItyihM  bUI,  Um  dikUiriiuM  nf  liii>t  aiut 
(hs  iiijMtUM)!  or  i)«iin*iituliiii«a  UiH  AmfrU'Hii  putipls  HShArally  ri*< 
ru*»  i<^  (Mil list  HiiMiu  11  VMd  Uis  MiMd^tatliMt  IM  Mic  i>a|MIa1  aim) 
lt«<Hvy  iimwta  limiHHls  Mnit  ha  (iA<>Mti  U\  lariA  itMit  to  Uia  Now 
t»«MlM  t>MMi|iAiUlVK  |iuwni  inilltiy  Uiilll  thtit  ulaMhAtlKn  I*  UIm^ 
hnliAtt  MUltMlHitiut  raoMVAty  {%\\m%  airlVA  Ahil  Ilia  AiHMitMliMti 
will  ifitmiii  «•  loiti  SA  Uto  (4iivAniitM'iil  «t«t«(Uiiui*a  It*  tuait  aiitt 

AIVP   MtHMuy    III   MUlMllilllMllUM   Ut   itUpllVAie  AAHUMM   prlVAis   pMwar 
nlitt  \i»Ui  fNt'lllllxM 

A    HAN   tn  AH<HtVANf 

tl  IR  pAtfofMlv  plAln  w»iy  ihia  l«  no  WAfnfA  InvAAHir*  will  etiM- 
nldAi-  f\il'hl<ihlh|i  Afiiiliy  mnitsy  U»  ihA  UIIIIUm,  Hia  emiipai«U'*  ean- 
Mti«  ranimrn'e  liiiie«Mi  th#y  ewn  rennaMfA,  iiiAy  eannoi  piiler  uiMtn 
th««  ANpAtmlnn  prti»r«m  whieh  Umn  haa  been  in  bluppriiil  ivfti  If 
the  tlrtiMber'H  eninmlttw  And  \\\p  «  i  (1  worh  mit  NAriltni  11 
of  UiK  HnldihK  t'ttmoRny  Ai'l  wlihout  lUi«AUi>n,  even  If  T  V  A. 
and  th#  uUlitlaa  it  riireetly  affACta  onma  to  an  undArtiandinii,  the 
avithnrlty  and  rtlnmiailion  of  P  W,  A.  to  |1va  or  loan  money  to 
duplipate  powAf  plant*  will  eontlnuA  to  AarvA  aa  a  firm  ohAck  on 
invAstmenla  in  junior  utility  seeuritiAs 

T)iA  Bacon  amendment  or  soma  similar  SAnAtA  provision  eould 
ramovA  this  check  instAntly,  As  a  third  point  in  a  new  novern. 
msnt  utility  policy  It  would  bA  as  AffAOllvA  aa  it  is  AAAAntlAl. 
And  investors  in  power  securltiAA  afA  numbArAd  by  thA  mlllloM 
And  UvA  throushout  thA  United  StAtsA. 

The   lAsue   aflfects   them   dlrActly   And   It   AffAOtA   Indlraotly   thA 

Eeneral  recovery  for  which  thAy  And  mAny  othArs  ara  hoping.  Yat 
enntors  And  ReprsAentAtlVAA,  who  WAre  bombardAd  with  UlAfTAms 
and  letter*  opposini  the  Byrnes  bill,  rAport  no  ApprAclAblA  otaa- 
sure  to  restrict  P  W.  A,  from  (jrant*  and  loans  to  munlolpalltlaA 
for  powAr-plAnt  purpoAAA,  Obviously  An  AlmoAt  lAChnloal  p'.an 
to  incrsASA  PrsAldAntlAl  power  over  the  AXAOutlvA  branch  of  tha 
Government— which  was  all  that  was  Jaft  of  thA  ByrnsA  blU  when 
the  Houie  rejected  it^hAd  dramatic  qualltlaa  of  public  appaal 
not  poASAsaad  by  this  infinitely  mora  important  matter. 

A  Pt;A«lJt  rO»  miTOAXAKA 

It  la  one  of  the  curlosltleB  of  tha  damocrAtlc  procAM.  And  one  of 
the  dlscourAgemenis.  too.  H  a  populAr  uprising  Agalnit  thA 
P.  W.  A.  power  Ioahs  And  grAnU  could  evantUAtA  ovat  the  week- 
end, the  icnata  would  hAAd  It  as  tha  Housa  did  some  weeks  Ago. 
But  It  seemi  aa  hopeless  to  ArouAs  thA  pAoplA  on  this  major  ob- 
Btaclo  to  recovery  as  It  Is  to  persuade  tha  Government  to  level  thA 
bArrler.  How  responsible  offlclAU  cAn  bA  enoourAglng  the  T.  V.  A. 
And  section  11  settlemenu,  And  At  thA  aama  time  encouraging  Mr. 
Ickes  to  extend  Pederal  competition  with  tha  utilities,  will  doubt- 
less ons  day  be  a  puMde  to  historians.  .    ..      .w. 

According  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  the  loAna  And  grants  for  thlA 
purpose  are  entirely  legal,  regardleaA  of  their  effect  on  lAgltlmAtA 
buiineas.  According  to  a  FAdAral  circuit  court,  the  law  also  U 
not  concarned  with  the  fAct  thAt  Government  competition  mav 
destroy  Industry  and  InvestmAnt.  But  thA  ByrnAS  bill  was  Isgal. 
too,  even  In  the  form  tha  President  wsntad  It,  the  form  which  gavA 
him  complete  control  of  the  quaal-judlclal  and  auasl-legUlatlvA 
Agencies.  Yst  the  public  roAA  AgAlnst  It.  and.  while  some  of  the 
protest  WAS  forcAd  And  soms  was  mUlnformed  And  i«)mA  was 
fraudulAut,  It  waa  powerful  enough  to  chAngo  the  AdmlnlsirAtlon  s 
House  majority  to  a  minority  ^  ^  .^    ^     ^ 

No  doubt  It  was  a  salutary  thing  to  Inform  the  world,  by  de- 
feating the  Byrnaa  bill,  the  Amorloan  OAopU  ata  unwilling  to  At- 
tend ixecutlvA  powcri  when  dlctAtorAhipA  Are  growing  In  num- 
bera  And  authority  elsewhere.  But  that  was  psychology.  This  is 
A  plain  matter  nf  bunlneaa,  a  matter  of  recovery,  a  domeatlc  mal- 
Ur  of  lupreme  practical  importance.  Ncvarthalaaa  the  public  does 
not  seem  concerned. 


Two  Causes  for  Depressions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  G.  BINDERUP 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12. 1938 

Mr.  BINDERUP.    Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

If  the  American  people  ever  allow  private  banks  to  control  the 
Issue  of  their  money,  first  by  Inflation  and  then  by  deflation,  the 
banks  and  the  corporations  that  will  grow  up  around  them  will 
deprive  the  people  of  their  property  until  their  children  will  wake 
up  homeless  on  the  continent  their  fathers  conquered. 

I  have  always  said  there  are  just  two  reasons  for  unem- 
ployment: The  first  reason  is  because  we  do  not  imderstand 
our  monetary  and  banking  system;  and  the  other  reason  is 
because  the  money  monopoly  does  imderstand.  And  there 
is  that  infallible  law  that  knowlege  is  light  and  wisdom  is 
power,  and  those  that  know  and  understand  have  ever  made 
slaves  and  serfs  out  of  those  who  do  not  understand. 


Do  you  rrmpmbrr  oni»  brighf  uprlng  mornmi  wlmn  wo 

wpr«  kidN  Knd  lair  tt)Mrht)r  MAid  (o  un; 

(Siiitn  uh  liire  un  Uia  fiuiii   Iwiioli  Ihia  mnriiiMg,  Jnhnnle  t»nrt 
Wllllo  Niul   Mwry     Wp   nro  vtiinii   lo   Inke  up   a   lu'W  «ulijem    in 

HlltltMlAU(>       Wl*  Hri>  Hiilllll  IM  Ulll>  Mp  A  llllMl  Ultpt'ltMlll  MUlOOt^^.  I  >kA 

aul«i»'ii(  i(f  iDPNaumiUKtii. 

Di»  ymi  r»Mnpin»»'i'  nh»  ruiilttUird  In  lui  hiiw  IhummIhiiI 
IhMo  Ubiw  of  itiPiinvii'P  WPIP,  mill  nhP  iimdn  v»  rmmnil 
ihPin  lo  mpiiiDiyV    «hp  Iniil  im  ihp  hiMnry  nf  Imw  UnltPtI 
ilttlPA  AmbuMttdor  to  ClrPttl  ttiiHtln.  AU»«Tt  CtiilliiUn.  Kurt 
MPht  ovpr  lo  thP  UnltPd  iUtPN  rt  wptiht  ihitl  CMMiUtuiPd  » 
irny  pound,  which  had  b»pti  dPoid»d  u^Kin  m  tin  inUrnn- 
ilonitl  mpMurp  of  wtighl,  und  ihU  wm  ao  important  Ihit 
John  Quinoy  Adumi,  ut  that  tlm»  Prp«idpni  of  thp  Unii©d 
Blatti.  wont  to  Philadelphia,  logfilhpr  with  olhw  mm  of 
grpat  importanoi,  to  rwjolvi  thli  troy  pound,  how  thty 
oarrled  it  back  to  Washington,  and  thort  in  tha  pretonoe 
of  offlolali  broke  the  leal  and  placed  the  troy  pound  in  the 
vault  of  the  United  Statca  Bureau  of  Btandardi,  WtlghU. 
and  Meaiuroa.    And  then  ihe  told  ui  of  an  international 
convention  where  the  length  of  a  foot  and  a  yard  wai  de- 
termined by  the  kilometer.    How  we  drilled  in  these  Ublea 
of  measuremenU.    And  then  to  frighten  ui  she  told  ui  of 
how  our  State  and  Nation  kept  a  whole  army  of  inipectori 
watching  ui,  and  if  we  were  caught  uiing  any  of  thaae 
me%iiurements  wrongfully  we  would  be  ftntd  or  Impriioned. 
She  showed  us  a  foot  rule  and  explained  that  it  was  for 
measuring  lumber  and  land  for  building  homes,  and  so 
forth,  a  yard,  how  it  measured  cloth  for  clothing,  and  a 
pound  measuring   foods,  and  a  gallon  measuring   llQUld: 
showed  us  In  detail  how  all  these  were  used.    And  then  she 
stopped.    She  forgot  to  show  us  the  measurement  most 
important.    She  did  not  hold  up  a  dollar  and  say  to  us, 
"Here  is  a  dollar;  I  will  show  you  how  this  Is  used,  how  it 
measures  value."    She  did  not  explain  that  this  measiu-e- 
ment  is  all  important,  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  for 
all  labor  and  every  article  produced  is  measured  by  this 
measure,  after  being  measured  by  its  own  Individual  meas- 
ure;  that  every  commodity,  labor  included,  must  first  be 
exchanged  into  this  commodity  known  as  money  before  it 
can  be  redistributed.    She  forgot  to  tell  us  that  the  price  of 
money,  like  any  other  commodity,  Is  governed  by  four  fac- 
tors, by  supply  and  demand  of  money  as  compared  with 
the  supply  and  demand  of  the  article  for  which  it  is  ex- 
changed.   How  sad  that  she  should  forget  to  tell  us  of  this 
most  important  measure,  that  measures  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  of  man;  that  measures  the  very  life  span  of  a  laboring 
man  who  sells  his  life  In  little  pieces  to  his  employer  by  the 
day  or  the  month  or  the  year.    The  measure  you  used  for 
the  first  time  when  you  bought  your  first  stick  of  candy 
and  then  you  used  it  thenceforth  every  day  of  your  life, 
from  morning  until  night,  no  matter  what  business  you 
were  in,  or  whether  you  were  In  any  business  at  all.  until 
the  doctor  and  the  undertaker  were  paid  at  the  other  end 
of  life.    She  forgot  to  show  and  teach  us  this  important 
measure,  the  dollar.    And  so  we  have  blundered  along  In 
life,  like  children  in  darkness,  suffering  and  enduring  be- 
cause we  did  not  understand  the  dollar  measure  of  price  or 
exchange   value   determined   by   Its   own    abundance   and 
demand. 

Slum  Clearance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  23,  1938 


ARTICLE  IN  THE  JOURNAL  OP  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Mr.  KRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  commented  on  the  need  for  supplying  tbe 


IB  puipuseu 


ITS  pen  la  nana  about  the  Bacon  amendment. 
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United  States  Hoaslac  AathCR^y  with  mddltiocal  funds  for 
■lum  clearaoce  and  the  const  ructiOD  of  low-rent  bousing 
Id  urban  areas. 

This  body  recognizes  the  diitressing  fact  that  on«-thlrd 
of  the  population  !n  the  varknis  States  live  In  substandard 
homes.  Improper  housing  of  this  large  group  affects  the 
health,  morals,  and  well-beini  of  the  entire  pofiuHation. 
Housing,  good  or  Ul.  bears  a  diJ  ect  relation  to  health,  crime. 
and  other  soeial  problems. 

A  series  of  articles  dealing  wi  th  the  effects  of  bad  housing. 
and  written  by  Florence  D.  SJreve,  of  California,  appeared 
recently  In  the  Journal  of  Heme  Economics,  published  in 
New  York  City.  The  materia  contained  in  these  articles 
Is  very  pertinent  to  the  studi(S  which  this  Congress  must 
make  while  considering  furthei  legislation  on  low-rent  hous- 
inir.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the  final  arti- 
cle of  the  aeries.  The  Relation  Between  Housing  and  Crime. 
be  inserted  in  the  Ricoao.  The  publisher's  consesit  for 
luch  reprinting  has  been  obtaii  led.  | 

Trb  Rslatioi*  BsTwcBr  HouszKQ  Am  Csna 

Crime  tSoea  not  >pnag  foil  flecged  Into  belzig.  Back  or  eyer7 
enme  th«re  Is  a  erlintnal  and  iMck  of  e^ery  crtmlnal  there  Is  a 
HTlaa  of  trcnta  goram«cl  by  aodkl  oondltlons  which  ha-re  made 
th«  crUna  poaalbU.  By  far  the  greater  number  at  crimes  are 
eommltted  by  habitual  crtznlnaL  — thoee  men  and  women  who 
befan  at  a  rery  tender  age  of  t  Mtr  dilldhood  to  play  ttie  role 
of  delliMiiMnta,  and.  through  Tarloaa  et'agna  of  deUziqueney.  have 
•voivad  into  the  criminal  rankiu  Tberafore.  by  stiidylng  the 
causa*  of  delinquency,  on*  ta  ahli  to  trace  the  contributing  fac- 
tora  which  lead  to  crime. 

Mo  one  item  can  be  singled  oat  ae  the  sole  cause  of  delinquency 
and  therefore  of  crime.  Tliav  am  so  many  factors  Interwoven 
m  our  social  structure  that  it  la  not  suficlcnt  to  remedy  any  one 
dejfect  aikd  expect  extraordinary  U  aproTement  in  social  cooditlons. 
Bowvfer.  recognition  of  all  the  actors  which  contribute  to  the 
dalinqucocy  of  youth,  and  the  pradual  elimination  of  each  aC 
tbaae  factors  wfll.  after  a  perlo<:  at  years,  yield  a  marked  Im- 
provament  m  the  moral  tone  of  any  community. 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged  by  students  of  social  problems 
that  poor  hou^ng  Is  one  of  Xhn  causes  of  delinquency  among 
etkUdran.  It  rannnt  be  segregated  from  the  other  causca  of  de- 
linquency to  the  point  where  diAnlte  0gurea  can  be  quoted  to 
represent  the  niuaber  of  eases  of  boys  and  girls  whose  anti- 
8c<*lal  attitudes  sprang  from  thi  eondttions  of  life  endured  in 
Bti  osrtandard  boenea.  But  there  are  such  positive  evidences  of 
•iitlaoelal  trends  In  areas  when  bad  housing  prevails  that  it  is 
Urpoeaihie  to  deny  the  reaulta  of  alum  habitation  upon  the  youth 
exposed  to  its  conditions. 

Many  factors  in  bad  housing  l<ad  to  the  lowering  of  the  moral 
stondarda  of  youth,  thereby  con  xlbutlng  to  the  delinqijency  of 
boys  and  girls.  Among  the  prliicipal  ooea  are:  household  con- 
gestion, structural  defects  and  diAclendes  (see  Minimum  Stand- 
artl«  for  Low-Rent  Rousing,  Practical  Home  Economics.  January 
IKK),  lack  of  recreation  space,  liind  crowding,  and  neighborhood 
tnadequadca.  Congestion  In  thn  houaehold  caiises  family  dls- 
oord  and  grmip  Instability,  aa  well  as  loss  of  parental  control  of 
th>;  actions  of  the  children  in  thit  home.  Insufflcient  room  space 
dnvee  children  Into  the  streets  aid  destroys  family  unity.  Over- 
crowding in  sleeping  qxiartera.  wth  concomitant  lack  of  privacy 
and  emotional  freedom,  develops  »  low  standard  of  morals.  Lack 
of  recreation  space  foreea  an  unv  holesocM  association  of  children 
of  all  agea.  sexes,  and  characters.  Land  crowding  fosters  the  xise 
of  hiding  places  and  secret  meet  ng  places,  such  as  dark  comers 
and  aUeywaya.  Becauas  of  land  crowding  there  is  no  opporUinity 
f'v  the  sagragaUon  of  adoleaoez  ts  troaa  the  children  of  more 
.«rider  yean.  A  reckJeaaneas  embsldened  by  a  natural  bravado  of 
the  stronger  over  the  weaker  leids  to  unwholesome  domination 
of  younger  olUldven  by  the  brite  strength  of  the  adolescent 
gioup.  Chlhkrea  are  lad  Into  wn  ngCMng  by  the  fear  engendered 
by  others  and  stronger  than  theniselves. 

In  these  crowded  districts  the  e  is  no  place  for  active  ^mes 
ar:d  the  wholesome  exercise  whlcl  i  chfldren  need.  In  their  places 
are  substituted  gambling,  sex  p  ay,  oommercialized  games,  and 
ottier  pastimes  of  an  unwholesone  nature.  They  are  indulged 
in  aecreUy  in  the  many  avaUatil*  out-of-the-way  places  which 
dcirreplt  old  buUdlnga  afford. 

Examples  of  oondltlona  engendered  by  such  factors  are  shown 
in  the  photogrephs  reproduced  en  this  page,  photographs  talien 
In  some  oT  our  laxge  w«U-«o-do  eft  es.  ( Plkotographs  omitted  in  the 
Rbcobo.  >  Such  eoodlUoBS  are.  he  wever,  by  no  means  restricted  to 
large  populatl<ai  centers.  They  khould  be  good  evidence  In  any 
campaign  for  better  hoinlng. 

Lack  of  adequate  supervision  (if  younger  children  at  play,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  tor  motbui  to  be  at  work,  and  the  lack  of 
local  school  and  playgroxind  fac  lities.  lead  to  the  formation  of 
street  ganga  who  indulge  In  nel)  hborhcxxl  terrorism. 

The  lesults  of  soch  oondltlons  trs  only  too  apparent,  and  there 
Is  little  need  to  argue  in  support  (if  the  assertion  that  poor  housing 
la  one  of  the  major  causes  cxf  delinquency,  vice,  and  crime  The 
0»ldence  tleaftj  places  the  respoi  slbtlity  upon  bad  housing  for  its 
IB  tfea  catwatlnn  at  otfansai  agatns*  aoctety. 


Throughout  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time,  there  have 
been  conducted  extensive  surveys  of  the  slums  and  blighted  areas 
of  cities.  These  surveys  agree  In  showing  that  truancy  and  de- 
linquency among  children  ts  In  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  substandard  housing  in  a  given  community.  In  blighted  areas 
there  is  always  overcrowding  This  forces  young  children  into  the 
streets  to  play  The  economic  stress  of  the  average  tenement 
family  permits  very  young  children  to  be  left  for  many  hours  ot 
the  day  without  a  mother's  protecting  caxe.  She  may  be  occupied 
with  the  manifold  duties  of  an  extremely  large  family,  or  she  naay 
be  compelled  to  leave  her  children  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
In  order  to  act  as  breadwinner. 

Under  such  circumstances,  children  of  tender  ages,  especially 
those  of  preschool  age.  are  left  to  their  own  devices  and  drift  into 
the  street  for  companionship  with  other  children.  Without  super- 
vised  play  facilltlej  of  any  kind,  thi  younger  ones  are  easily  led  by 
the  older,  stronger  children,  whose  leadership  is  for  the  most  part 
of  the  bully  type 

Children  whose  leisure  time  Ls  not  directed  into  healthier  activ- 
ities fall  naturally  Into  small  groups  that  organize  for  neighbor- 
hcxDd  mlscJaief.  From  the  group  of  petty  offenders  who  pilfer  and 
destroy  In  their  own  Immediate  localities  to  the  district  gang, 
which  makes  a  business  of  larceny  and  other  crimes  against  prop- 
erty, is  but  a  step,  easily  bridged,  once  the  antisocial  tendency 
has  been  created.  In  the  street  gangs  are  bom  society's  outlaws, 
the  men  whose  names  and  deeds  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
law-abiding  citizens.  In  all  the  »<x:lal  surveys  of  urban  com- 
munities, the  origin  of  gangs  Is  easily  traced  to  the  conditions 
which  accompany  substandard   housing 

A  study  of  truancy  in  the  city  of  Chicago  revealed  that  of  the 
5,000  cases  studied.  50  percent  lived  In  9.8  jiercent  of  the  total 
city  area.  And  this  small  area  contained  20  4  percent  of  the  city's 
male  pcjpulation  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16.  Other  cities  show 
similar  percentages,  and  In  all  cases  areas  of  greatest  delinquency 
are  cloee  to  the  central  busineas  portion  These  are  always  the 
districts  of  poorest  housing  Owners  of  property  close  to  the  main 
business  section  of  a  city,  confident  of  an  eventual  expansion  of 
the  business  district,  which  will  ahsorb  their  holdings,  await  the 
speculauve  profit  to  be  derived  from  this  expansion,  and  refrain 
from  Improvements  or  alterations  that  would  Involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  their  owri  fund.s  The  constant  depreciation  of  the  prop- 
erty renders  it  unfit  for  habitation,  but  this  does  not  prevent  its 
rental  to  those  who  are  tn  the  lowest  scale  of  earning  power. 

In  these  obsolete  buildings,  the  plumbing,  If  any.  is  old  and 
dilapidated;  roofs  and  walls  leak:  basements  are  damp  and  musty, 
hallways  are  dark;  rooms  are  dreary;  and  vermin  and  rats  usually 
nbcund.  Many  families  who  live  In  these  houses  are  compelled  to 
be  near  the  source  nf  their  meager  incomes  which  do  not  allow 
for  any  transportation  expense  All  are  victims  of  an  economio 
condition  which  makes  them  huddle  together  In  the  most  revolting 
surroundings 

Wherever  there  is  overcrowding  there  Is  a  lack  of  privacy  which 
leads  easily  to  Immorality  amons  very  young  boys  and  girls.  The 
early  break-do^»Ti  of  the  moral  sensibility  makes  an  easy  pathway 
for  sex  vice.i  and  degeneracy  In  the  ptiorer  areas  of  cities  where 
overcrowding  prevall.s,  sex  crimes  and  the  vices  of  degeneracy 
occur  in  much  greater  proportion  than  in  less-crowded  areas  and 
where  standards  of  housing  are  better  Social  studies  of  Europe 
and  Amenra  aeree  in  their  reports  that  areas  of  bad  housing  are 
high-delinquency  areas  aiso 

Some  illurr .natlnp  da'a  on  the  parallel  that  exists  between  bad 
housing  and  hlgh-dehnquenry  areas  may  be  found  In  Dr.  Clifford 
R  ShaWs  Delinquency  .^jea."?  published  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press  119291  and  in  volume  II.  Causes  and  Cure  of  Crime, 
Wlckersham  Report   (1931). 

In  this  connection  i^  may  b»»  noted  that  the  eminent  sociologist, 
Edwin  H  SutherUud,  in  a  chapu-r  on  Culture  Areas  and  Crime 
mentions  "a  findir.4  that  the  delinquency  rate  remained  practi- 
cally cons* ant  over  a  20-year  period  In  spite  of  an  almost  com- 
plete chanee  in  the  national  composition  of  the  population.  This 
indicates  that  the  delinquency  rate  is  a  function  of  the  area  rather 
than  of  the  type  of  people  who  reside  there." 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  a  blighted  area  inhabited  by  2'i  percent 
of  the  total  city  population  showed  that  It  was  the  locale  of  21 
percent  of  the  cltys  murders,  26  percent  of  the  houses  of  pros- 
titution, and  68  percent  of  the  origin  of  delinquent  boys'  cases. 

A  recent  report  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  disclosed  that  in 
areas  of  substandard  homes.  Juvenile  delinquency  rates  are  as  high 
a."!  100  out  of  every  1.000  yoimg  people.  The  ratio  of  1  out  of 
even,-  10  young  p^^rsons  gives  a  potential  crtmlnal  population  that 
is  appalling  Students  of  social  welfare  everywhere  produce  as- 
tounding figures  on  the  large  proportion  of  delinquents  in  areas 
where  housing  conditions  are  substandard. 

Philadelphia,  Chicago  Denver.  Baltimore,  and  many  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  have  been  the  subjects  of  special  studies,  all  supplying 
the  same  evidence-— that  dellquency  Is  heaviest  in  the  areas  of 
dilapidated,  overcrowded  houses 

From  the  del!nquenclc-s  of  early  childhood  to  the  vices  and  crlraea 
of  more  mature  years  is  a  natural  transition,  almost  unavoidable 
when  once  the  tendencies  have  been  formed.  Bovs  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  11.  who  are  tniants  from  school  and  engage  in  petty 
theft  and  neighborhood  nuisances  In  their  Idle  time,  become  the 
youths  of  16  to  25  who  constitute  the  criminal  class. 

And  for  the  support  of  thii  criminal  group  s».iciety  at  large  paya 
a  heavy  toll  It  pays  In  taxes  to  support  policing  agencies  for  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  in  all  romm".iilri«'c:  to  mainta'n 
courts  of  Justice  for  the  trial  and  connctlon  of  offendera;  and  for 
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the  maintenance  of  penal  Institutions  In  an  effort  to  protect  society 
from  repetitions  by  known  offenders.  In  addition  to  this,  the  toll 
paid  in  lives  sacrificed  through  the  pursuit  of  crime  is  Immeasurable. 

According  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  crime  costs  the  people  of  the  United  States  $15,- 
000,000,000  a  year,  and  most  of  it  can  be  traced  back  to  conditions 
surrounding  thoee  who  have  lived  in  substandard  homes. 

The  files  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  filled  with  case  histories 
of  notorious  criminals  that  Illustrate  this  fact.  "Red"  Crowley, 
one  of  New  York  State's  foremost  outlaws,  was  a  product  of  New 
York  City's  lower  East  Side.  At  the  age  of  9  or  10  years  he  was 
arrested  for  a  minor  offense  and  had  his  first  ride  to  the  police 
station  In  a  "Black  Maria."  This  episcxle  left  a  bad  taste  In  his 
mouth,  according  to  his  own  admission,  and  ttimed  him  against 
scKiety.  He  determined  on  a  career  of  crime,  and  In  a  few  short 
years  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  sensational  outlawry.  At  20  he  was 
wanted  for  bank  robbery,  and  3  years  ago,  when  he  was  orUy  21 
years  of  age,  be  was  killed  in  a  raid  in  New  York  State. 

Al  Capone,  now  an  Involuntary  guest  of  Unc:le  Sam  at  Alcatraz, 
the  island  prison  for  desperate  Federal  offenders,  was  a  product  of 
New  York  City's  slums.  The  famous  "purple  gang"  of  Detroit,  now 
broken  up,  was  composed  entirely  of  boys  from  the  slums  of  that 
city.  Al  Karpis,  another  alum  boy,  started  to  break  the  law  by 
stealing  train  rides.  In  his  gang  of  13  desperate  ouUaws  were  9 
who  had  grown  up  together.  They  did  not  come  from  the  slvmas 
of  a  big  city,  but  from  one  where  housing  conditions  are  the  equal 
of  any  urban  tenement.  The  Karpis  boys  lived  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  In 
the  wild  days  of  the  oil  boom,  when  vic^e  and  crime  were  bred,  side 
by  side  with  disease  and  fiilth  in  unspeakably  dreadful  habitations. 

Even  as  this  article  is  being  wrttten.  the  newspaper  headlines 
are  proclaiming  another  sensational  murder  case,  featuring  a  Phila- 
delphia sltim  boy  who  became  a  lawyer  and  arch  racketeer.  These 
are  but  a  few  outstanding  cases.  The  records  are  full  of  similar 
histories  showing  the  inglorious  end  of  those  who  began  as  de- 
linquents in  areas  where  bousing  conditions  were  substandard. 

Nor  is  all  bad  housing  con&ned  to  the  tenement  or  slum  dis- 
tricts of  large  cities.  Small  cities,  some  rural  districts,  and  many 
mining  centers  also  suffer  from  wretched  housing  conditions. 
Mining  and  manufacturing  districts  often  have  especially  pcx>r 
housing  facilities  for  the  workers  and  In  these  districts  crime  and 
delinquency  rates  are  exceedingly  high.  There  is  a  lack  of  Interest 
In  the  conditions  of  the  workers'  homes  and  the  low  wages  paid 
In  many  localities.  In  addition,  the  quick  development  of  certain 
industries  and  the  influx  of  large  numbers  of  working  families 
overcrowd  existing  hovising  facilities,  creating  areas  of  bad  housing 
In  communities  that  do  not  lack  space  for  adequate  housing 

The  American  public  realiaes  that  It  has  been  paying  dearly  fcjr 
Its  neglect  of  the  lower-lncxime  groups.  It  realizes,  too,  that  so 
long  as  any  American  families  are  Improperly  hoiised  there  will  be 
an  Important  factor  left  to  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  under- 
privileged youth.  The  cost  has  been  found  too  dear,  and  at  last 
concentrated  efforts  are  being  directed  toward  a  Nation-wide  pro- 
gram of  housing,  which  will  permit  those  of  low  Incomes  to  main- 
tain standards  of  decency  In  support  of  wholesome  and  normal 
living. 

Newspaper  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20) ,  1938 


ARTICLE  FROM  MADISON   (WIS.)    CAPITAL  TIMES 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  the  Capital  Times,  of  Madison, 
Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  of  May  17,  1938] 
XEPLT  TO  ica.  QAmnrrr 

Madison,  May  16.  To  Frank  E.  Gannett,  the  Gannett  News- 
papers. Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^I  have  your  letter  of  May  3  which  is 
tn  the  nature  of  a  reply  to  an  editorial  In  the  Capital  Times 
under  the  caption,  Here's  a  Way  to  Show  "Em  Up.  The  editorial 
stated  that  the  members  of  your  conunlttee  to  uphold  constitu- 
tional government  could  attest  ttielr  sincerity  on  the  issue  of 
dictatorship  by  opposing  the  May  preparedness  bill,  which  (Xin- 
tains  a  real  threat  of  dictatorship,  with  the  same  vigor  with 
Which  you  opposed  the  President's  reorganization  bill. 

You  now  maintain  that  your  organization  has  been  "waging 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  this  alarming  measure."  That  Is 
news  to  me.  Upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  examined  the 
▼oltiminous  file  of  literature  received  from  your  organization  in 
the  court  reform  and  reorganization  campalgna. 


In  fairness,  I  wUl  say  that  I  fotmd  a  fugitive  paragraph  in  one 
of  your  releases  which  expressed  opposition  to  the  May  bill. 

But  the  paragraph  seemed  to  have  been  inserted  as  an  after- 
thought and  as  an  aUbl  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  receipt  of 
letters  like  mine. 

Has  your  opposition  to  the  May  bill  been  given  an  Infinitesimal 
part  of  the  attention  given  the  cotirt  reform  eind  reorganization 
bills? 

Of  the  65.000  telegrams  that  you  admit  were  sent  out  In  your 
telegraphic  bombardments  of  Congress,  how  many  were  sent  In 
opposition  to  the  May  bill? 

Of  the  20,000,000  pieces  of  literature  sent  out  by  your  organ- 
ization, how  much  of  the  literature  was  devoted  to  the  May  bUl? 
You  will  agree.  I  think,  that  the  defeat  of  the  May  bill  has 
not  been  one  of  your  major  objectives  and  that  yotir  belated 
statement  on  this  measure  was  a  bit  of  expediency  dictated  by 
the  necessity  of  keeping  your  record  straight  on  the  question  of 
dictatorship. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  request  that  I  have  made  to  you 
on  several  occasions — that  you  make  public  the  names  of  thoae 
who  have  contributed  $100  or  more  to  your  organization. 

This  Information  has  been  asked  of  you  by  a  lawfully  <»n8tl- 
tuted  committee  of  Congress  that  has  the  power  under  the  law 
to  ask  for  information  of  this  kind.  These  requests  have  been 
met  with  reftisals  on  the  part  of  your  organization.  Your  reply 
is;  "We  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass  when  anyone  who  doesn't  agree 
with  the  fallacies  and  absurdities  of  the  New  Deal  must  be 
subjected  to  intimidation,  terrorism,  and  punishment  by  th« 
administration." 

It  is  a  sorry  pass,  too,  when  Members  of  Congress  are  "sub- 
jected to  intimidation,  terrorism,  and  punishment"  by  a  powerful 
group  that  unleashes  a  terrlflc,  telegraphic  bombardment  of  Con- 
gress and  uses  huge  sums  of  money  to  defeat  legislation. 

You  aski  "Why  do  you  want  a  list  of  those  who  gave  more 
than  $100  to  otir  organization?"  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  I  am 
confident  that  If  these  names  were  to  be  made  public  that  your 
committee  to  uphold  constitutional  government  would  wither 
and  die  as  did  the  notortoiis  Liberty  League  when  the  source  oT 
its  funds  was  revealed. 

Perhaps  here  in  Wisconsin  we  look  at  things  a  bit  differently 
than  you  do  In  New  York.  Here  we  have  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
which  reqxilres  that  the  fullest  publicity  shall  be  given  to  all  money 
used  in  elections  or  to  influence  legislation. 

We  have  a  law  which  requires  that  all  campaign  contributions 
in  excess  of  $50  must  be  made  public.  Lobbyists  appearing  before 
otir  l^Lslature  are  required  to  file  statements  showing  their  receipts 
and  expenditures  while  lobbying. 

I  believe  these  laws  represent  sound  public  policy,  they  are 
safeguards  against  the  use  of  money  in  controlling  elections  and  In 
Influencing  legislation.  Prom  that  standpoint  I  challenge  your 
statement:  "I  believe  that  any  citizen  has  a  right,  under  our 
Constitution,  to  contribute  to  any  fund  that  he  may  wish  to  sup- 
port, without  having  his  name  dragged  out  in  the  public  as  you 
propose." 

I  maintain  that  Congress  has  a  fall  and  complete  right  to  ask 
about  the  source  of  funds  being  used  to  Influence  legislation  on 
which  Congress  is  acting.  I  believe  fiirther  that  Congress  shcnild 
vigorously  exercise  this  right. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Gannett,  I  can  readily  imderstand  your  hatred  of 
the  "snooping"  agencies  In  Washington.  You  were  pretty  badly 
singed  some  years  sigo  by  the  revelations  brought  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  its  famous  exp>os^  showing  how  the 
Power  Trust  made  loans  to  and  bought  stock  tn  a  nxmaber  of 
American  newspapers,  yours  included. 

You  then  controlled  the  Brooklyn  Dally  Eagle.  The  Federal  Trade 
Conmiission  brought  out  that  the  Eagle  got  $1,954,500  from  the 
International  Paper  &  Power  Co.  Your  Albany  papers  In  the 
Gannett  chain — ^the  Knickerbocker  Press  and  the  Albany  Evening 
News — got  $450,000,  wnile  the  Ithnca  Journal-News  got  $300,000. 
Gannet  newspapers  got  $2,700,000  from  this  source. 

Other  newspMipers  throughout  the  country  got  millions  of  dollan 
In  the  same  way.  These  transactions  were  all  Intended  to  be  sub 
roea.  But  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  brought  out  the  facts, 
facts  to  which  the  American  people  were  entitled.  And  the  news- 
papers that  were  nailed  have  hated  Government  "snooping* 
agencies  ever  since. 

I  make  the  charge  that  you  are  refusing  to  make  the  source  of 
these  funds  public  because  you  don't  dare  to.  No  one  knows  better 
than  you  that  your  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Oovem- 
ment  would  be  discredited  and  would  meet  the  fate  of  tbe  Liberty 
League  If  these  f  Etcts  were  brought  out. 

I  still  Insist  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  use  money  to  influence 
or  defeat  legislation  by  stealthy  means  and  then  to  plead  that  tb« 
Constitution  clothes  him  with  that  right. 

The  last  paragraphs  In  your  letter  sound  like  the  typical  whlna 
of  the  American  businessman  who  thinks,  because  he  has  mad« 
money,  that  be  is  entitled  to  a  preferred  position  In  the  American 
scene. 

This  writer  has  also  had  a  meastire  of  success  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  s<»res  of  people.  We  do  ncrt  feel,  however,  that  we  are 
entitled  to  special  privileges  not  accorded  to  other  citizens. 

It  is  because  President  Roosevelt  Is  deteremlned  not  to  give 
business  special  privileges  that  organized  wealth  carries  on  it* 
campaign  to  defeat  President  Rcx»evelt  through  the  uae  of  large 
sums  of  money. 

WnjJAM  T.  EvjxT«,  Editor,     , 
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Interview  With  Senator  Key  Pittman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  KEY 

or  kkMada 
TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
Tnttday,  Map  24  (legislative  day 


PITTMAN 


XTNTTED  STATES 
of  Wednesday.  April  20) .  1928 


UmSRVTXW  WITH  HON 

THX   NEW   YORK  H1CRAIJ) 


PTITMAH 


AWD  EDTTCMIIAL  FROM 
ifaZBUm  OF   MAY  M,    lOSS 


1^.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  Preside  i 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendi|c 
Interview  published  in  the 
antj  an  editorial  from  the  New 
M.  Id38. 

There  being  no  objection,  th« 
ortlcred  to  be  printed  in  the 


t.  I  ask  unanlmoitf  consent 

of  the  Record  a  newspaper 

Was^ngton  Post  of  May  23.  1938. 

7ork  Herald  Tribune  of  May 


Recou) 


JiAriunBZ  Was  Babs  Ukxtsd  Brm- 
Violations  Hakt  Nrw 


ACUEXaiDtTS 


flenAtor  PTmtAW   (Dernocnit) 
^orvtgn  Relations  Oommlttee. 
wrjng"  done  In  treaty  rtoUtlonB 
Stiitea  would  be  Justified   tn 
wltli  bcr. 

HOLDS    PACT 


Ifterada.  chAtrman  of  the  Senate 

cor  tends  Jap&n  must  '*Tem«dy  the 

ig&lnst  Ctilna  before  the  United 

ilfiing   a  neir   nonaggresslan   pact 


tN 

Intn-Tlew 


lie  took  this  position  In  an 
on  a  recent  statement  by  Koki 
ter      Hlrota  had  raised  the  question 
aetis  to  enter  into  a  nonags<^asU>i 

iTmcAif  said  he  was  satisfied  t  le 
worold  not  look  with  favor  on  soc  \ 
be  wlUiBg  to  ratify  tt  at  the  prestnt 

"Our  Oovemment  does  not  hsTp 
vent  It  froDC  ei^sflnc  in  acts  of 
IB  response  to  further  questions 
latkm  of  treaties  wotild  be  no  ai 


when  asked  for  comment 
H)rota.  the  Janese  Foreign  Mlnis- 
of  this  Oovemment'B  willing- 
agreement  with  Japan. 

Foreign  Relations  Ccounlttee 
a  treaty,  nor  would  tiie  Senate 

time, 
to  be  bound  by  treaty  to  pre- 
a^iesslon  against  Japan,"  be  aaid 
"J^ian'8  contempt  for  and  vlo- 
xranoe  to  the  United  States. 


roa 


a>t 
regaiding 

wovld 


re<  Qgnised 


"UntU  Japan  remedies  the 
OoTsnant  of  the  League  at  Nstlods 
ks9-  sggTBsslons  against  Cblna.  nc 
fmvu&»d  in  entering  into  a  poUUsal 

"Our  Oovemment  holds  tlutt  Japan 
latlng  a  treaty  of  nonaggresslon 
tlM)   Mlns   Power   Treaty — rhriwn 
tasapted  oooqusst  at  China.     Wb)r 
tnatJes  with  Japanf    I  do  no* 
treaties  with  wUlfxii  rlolators  of 

l*nmiAir  made  It  plain  be 
meat,  which  has  been  silent 

lie  predletad  this  eountry 
dominated  government  set  up  lo 

'Our  OovemiBent  has  noC 
chiirla."  he  pointed  out.     "Nor  wll 
oai-iquast  of  any  other  part  at  Chli  a 
reoagniaes  by  treaty  such  a  eonqusst.'^ 

"As  far  as  I  am  personally  cooosmed. 
tlaued.  "if  the  rhtneae  Oovemmiint 
the  mountains  S.OOO  miles  from  tb  i 
slsts  only   of   Chiang  Ksi<«tMk    ( 
ooE^Unue  to  reoognlaa  that  goranfmcnt 
Cgilna 

"It  win  be  a  long  time,  in  my  o4inton. 
Oo'femment  will  be  driven  bade  so 
■DiiU  a  staff." 

FrospecU  are  increasing  for  a 
China  and  Japan,  said  a  report 
sign  Policy  Association. 

Itavld  H.  Popper,  preparing  the 
•luddd  that  (ha  eoooomie  strain 
tram  achieving  a  complete  mliltiiry 

"Bven  if  the  rblneee  Oovemaoi  nt 
ttw  coast  and  from  Hankow,  it  mf  y 
isliig   an   ainiost   self-sufflclent 
quitred  Intattor  which  would  be  i 
to  Japan,"  he  said. 

"And  whatever  the  fate  of  the 
drlllan  and  military  leaders  opeiily 
Ch  neae  oppoaltion  can  be  cnmpje' 
mov  held  by  its  armlas." 


Tribune 


irrooB  the  Maw  York  Berald 

Ma.    HZBOTS'S 

Eanataor  Krr  Ptttwak.  chalrmaki 

Baiallnns    Committee,    major    ch^mi 


faiteivfcw  and  editorial  were 
as  follows: 


Pact,  Phtmaw  Houk — Tsxatt 
Unj  ustu-ixu,  HLs  Sats 


oatLT 


done  tn  her  violation  of  the 
and  the  Nine  Power  Tieaty  in 
government,  in  my  opinion.  Is 
treaty  with  bet. 
has  violated  and  now  Is  vio- 
nth  the  United  States — namely, 
her   wUlful   Invasion   and   at- 
mter  any  other  aonaggresslon 
believe  in  entering  into  political 
such  treaties." 
speaking  for  the  State  Depart- 
the  Hlrota  overture, 
not  recognise  the  Japanese- 
China. 

the   oonqnest   at   Man- 
it.  In  my  opinion,  recogalze  the 
until  the  Chinese  Oovemment 


the  Nevada  SenjUior  con- 
Is  driven  back  to  a  cave  in 
ooast  and  the  Oovemmont  con- 
Thina*!  generalissimo).  I   would 
as  the  Oovemment  of  all 

If  ever,  when  the  Chinese 
far  and  will  be  reduced  to  so 

B^emate  In  the  conflict  between 
publie  yesterday  by  the  For- 

report  for  the  association,  con- 
probabty  would  prevent  Japan 
oaoquest. 

should  be  driven  back  from 

oonoelvahly  succeed  In  organ- 

tary  state   in   the   uncon- 

important  source  of  resistance 

Chiang  Kai-shek  regime.  Japan  s 
'7  state  It  will  be  years  before 
tely  eradicated  Cxom  the  areas 
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of  the  upper  House's  Foreign 
Lpion    of   the    administration's 


itllver  policy  Rnd  a  consistent  New  Deal  strpporter.  so  frequently 
expresses  oplruons  with  whi'b  this  newspaper  cannot  a^Tt?e  that 
;t  Is  a  pleasxire  to  echo  one  of  his  public  utterances  with  unquall- 
Ued  approval.  Commrnting  upon  Foreign  Minl.ster  Hlrota's  sug- 
irestlon  of  a  Japanese -American  nonagKre38lon  pact,  he  has  ex- 
;jreased  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
ict  be  party  to  any  new  political  treaty  "slth  Japan  while  ttiat 
nation  shows  no  inclination  to  make  amends  for  past  treaty  viola- 
tions, but  even  now  follows  a  course  In  China  which  is  In  contempt 
(if  various  nonaggresslon  pacts. 

This  IS  the  only  attitude  toward  Mr  Hlrota 's  suggestion  which 
.be  American  Oovemment  can  take  that  would  not  condone  the 
Japanese  breaches  of  faith  wltli  which  this  administration  aiMl 
".he  previoiis  one  have  formally  charged  her.  It  is  also  an  appli- 
cation to  foreign  relations  of  such  common  sense  as  governs  all 
lauslness  relations  If  a  businessman  frequently  and  flagrantly 
yiolated  a  written  contract  and  had  no  more  to  say  In  explanation 
3f  his  conduct  than  that  the  aarreement  he  had  signed  was  obeo- 
.ete  and  inapplicable  because  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  expanding 
unbitions.  no  party  to  his  broken  bargain  would  think  any  new 
pledge  from  him  worth  the  room  tt  took  up  tn  the  fllee.  No  party 
to  one  of  his  broken  contracts  would  clgn  a  new  one  with  him 
untU  he  had  made  amends  for  his  breaches  of  faith,  becatise  the 
acceptance  of  his  signature  would  be  sufficient  evidence  to  every 
one  concerned  that  byeones  were  bygones  So  Senator  Ptttman 
jays  that:  "Until  Japan  remedies  the  wrong  done  In  her  violations 
Tt  the  Qjvenant  of  the  Leaciie  of  Nations  and  the  Nine-Power 
rreaty  In  her  aggressions  agalrLst  China,  no  government  in  my 
opinion  Is  Justified  m  entering  Into  a  political  treaty  with  her  " 

Japan's  treaty  violations  were,  of  course,  initiated  by  the  Army, 
which  Is  Incapable  of  understanding  why  m'^re  statements  of  prin- 
ciple agreed  upon  by  mere  diplomatic  popinjays  should  stand  In 
the  way  of  Japan's  divinely  appointed  destiny  as  opportunities  for 
forwarding  It  crop  up  So  long  as  the  Japanese  armed  foroee  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  the  Japanese  scheme  of  things  from  which  they 
can  order  the  recotmlzed  civil  government  to  champion  whatever 
treaty  violations  rult  their  purposes,  tt  would,  therefore,  be  fatuous 
to  expect  Japan  to  make  real  amends  for  past  breaches  of  faith 
or  to  respect  the  treaty  which  the  armed  forces  might  later  And  an 
obstacle  to  some  new  pursuit  of  destiny  No  further  understand- 
ing with  Japan  can  be  negotiated  with  any  confidence  that  It  will 
be  respected  until  Japan's  armed  forces  have  lost  the  power  to 
dictate  national  policy  to  their  Government,  and  this  power  they 
will  not  lose  until  their  plans  for  extending  Japan's  Influence  with 
the  sword  have  been  completely  discredited  at  home  by  their  de- 
feat and  collapse  In  the  field  or  by  the  Nation's  economic  prostra- 
tion. Even  those  who  believe  that  one  of  these  developments  or 
the  other  Is  not  ver%-  remote  must  agree  that  neither  Is  to  l>e 
expected  in  the  immediate  future,  and  that  there  is  no  present 
need,  therefore,  of  considering  the  kind  of  treaty  that  we  shall 
want  to  sign  with  Japein  when  Rbe  has  had  her  change  of  heart. 


Pennsylvania  Primary  Election 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDUN.\ 

IX  THE  senatf:  of  the  united  states 

Tuesday.  May  24  {lesr^^lativc  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20) ,  1938 


EDITORIAL  PROM   PHTIADELPHIA   RECORD,   MAT   20,    1938 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr  Prrsident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  E^ecoed  an  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  of  May  20,  1938,  relative  to  the  recent  primary 
election  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rtcord,  as  follows: 

WHISTLE  WHn.K  TOtT  WISH 

"Pennsylvarla  has    disowned  Roosevelt,'  ■'  says  Alf  Landon 
■•Pennsylvania  has  repudiated   the  New  Deal."  says  the  Inquirer. 
"Republicans   are  done   with   the  New   Deal.  '   notes  tlie   Evening 
Letiger  ^* 

'A  splendid  day's  work  "  cries  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  how  litUe  it  takes  these  days  to  make 
a  Republican  happy 

Bven  the  most  casual  analysis  of  Tuesday's  returns  offers  no 
basis  whatever  for  the  notion  that  the  vote  was  a  repudiation  of 
Roosevelt  or  a  slap  at  his  policies.  If  anything,  the  indications 
are  the  other  way  around 

We  are  told  that  a  G  O.  P  victorv-^nd  New  Deal  defeat— Is 
sure  next  November  because  the  Republican  candidates  together 
polled  a  little  over  a  hundred  Uiuusand  votes  more  than  the 
Democratic  candidates 

Is  this  canse  for  cheer? 
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Well,  if  the  Democrats  had  polled  as  many  votes  in  the  last 
gubernatorial  primary,  in  1934,  as  they  polled  in  this  one,  the 
Republicans  then,  Instead  of  Ijelng  gleeful,  wotild  have  been  scared 
out  of  their  wits. 

Let's  look  at  the  figures  for  that  primary.  For  Governor,  the 
Republican  total  primary  vote  was  1,209,500.  The  Democratic  total 
was  609.834. 

That  is,  the  G.  O.  P.  primary  vote  was  at>out  double  the  Demo- 
cratic vote — with  a  margin  of  at>out  600.000  votes. 

In  spite  of  that,  Earle  won  the  general  election  in  Novemljer 
1934.  polling  almost  a  million  and  a  half  votes  for  a  majority  of 
fibout  66.000. 

Yet  the  Republicans — whose  primary  majority  was  over  half  a 
million  4  years  ago — now  see  victory  and  a  "blow  at  the  New 
Deal"  in  a  primary  majority  which  barely  touches  the  100,000 
mark. 

If  the  1934  elections  are  any  criterion,  this  year's  sharply  re- 
duced G.  O.  P.  primary  majority  t>etokens  an  even  greater  Demo- 
cratic victory  In  Novemljer. 

Of  course,  in  the  intervening  4  years  there  has  lieen  a  steady 
Influx  of  voters  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  primaries, 
as  the  registration  figures  show.  But  we  have  only  to  go  to  last 
year's  city  elections  to  show  how  the  Republicans  polled  only  73 
percent  of  their  registration,  whUe  the  Democrats  polled  94  per- 
cent of  theirs. 

Neither  Is  there  basis  for  antl-Rocseveltlan  glee  In  the  Demo- 
cratic primary.  For  while  National  Chairman  Farley,  for  the  sake 
of  party  harmony,  had  endorsed  Kennedy  and  Earle,  it  remains 
that  both  Kennedy  and  Jones  were  pledged  to  support  the  New 
Deal — and  that  Jones  has  reiterated  that  pledge  with  increased 
vigor  since  his  nomination. 

There  was  a  bit  of  satisfaction  for  the  G.  O.  P.  Old  Guarders 
in  the  very  complete  trimming  which  Judge  James  administered 
to  Plnchot.     But  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  New  Deal. 

Still,  If  anti-New  Deal  Republicans  can  find  a  bit  o'  Joy  In 
whistling  while  they  wish,  we  would  be  mean  Indeed  to  deprive 
them  of  it,  even  though  It  may  be  otir  private  opinion  that  it 
would  be  more  proflUble  politically  to  be  thinking  tlian  wishing — 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  at  least  an  intelligent  alternative  to  the 
New  Deal. 

After  the  New  Deal's  1936  landslide,  it  would  seem  to  be  obvious 
tbat  you  can't  beat  something  with  nothing. 


Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24.  1938 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  signed  the  peti- 
tion to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  2475,  the  wage-hour  biU.  I  shaU  vote  against 
the  final  passage  of  this  legislation  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
ill-advised  and,  to  say  the  least,  most  untimely. 

This  action  on  my  part  wiU  not  be  politically  popular  nor 
expedient  in  my  area,  but  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the  basic 
principle  upon  which  this  bill  is  predicated  is  fallacious  that 
I  am  influenced  to  follow  this  course.  Pi'om  a  sectional 
standpoint  a  Member  of  Congress  from  New  England  is  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  support  of  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  pro- 
tection against  southern  raids  chi  our  industry  is  given.  But 
even  if  this  is  true,  that  lower  wage  schedules  in  the  South 
have  lured  industry  away  from  the  North,  I  feel  that  the 
national  effects  which  are  certain  to  follow  the  passage  and 
operation  of  this  bill  will  be  so  far-reaching  and  so  detri- 
mental to  all  that  I  am  compelled  as  a  national  legislator  to 
vote  in  opposition. 

To  me  the  legislation  means  further  restriction  on  pro- 
duction. It  is  a  continuance  of  the  N.  R.  A.  policy  and  Is 
intended  to  be,  I  suppose,  a  companion  measure  for  the  farm 
bill  enacted  during  the  second  session  of  this  Congress.  The 
basic  Rooseveltian  philosophy  is  aimed  at  an  increase  tn  the 
price  level  through  the  legislative  curtailment  and  control  of 
production.  In  other  words,  make  things  scarce  and  prices 
will  rise.  This  policy,  together  with  the  continuing  deficit 
and  debt-financing  procedure,  cannot  fall  to  ruin  America 
morally,  physically,  and  financially. 

Specifically,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  bill  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons; 


First.  It  is  intended  to  spread  emplosmient  by  legislative 
fiat.  This  will  not  improve  economic  conditions  for  all  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  tend  to  drag  all  down  to  the  present 
level  of  those  whom  this  legislation  seeks  to  raise.  Spread- 
ing poverty  will  not  help  but  will  injure  every  single  indi- 
vidual of  America. 

Second.  It  will  cause  more  unemplo3rment  because:    (a) 
Less  eflBcient  workers  will  be  dropped  from  pay  rolls;  (b)  in- 
creased mechanization  of  industry  will  be  forced. 

Third.  It  will  increase  centralization  and  concentration  of 
industry  because  small  concerns  now  in  rural  areas  will  be 
forced  to  "fold  up." 

Fourth.  It  will  tend  to  develop  Federal  control  of  produc- 
tion with  price  fixing  as  the  inevitable  I'esult. 

Fifth.  It  will  hurry  along  the  day  when  increasing  po- 
litical pressure  will  require  further  wage  regulating  until  all 
wage  schedules  will  be  fixed. 

Sixth.  It  will  tend  to  spell  the  doom  of  unions,  because 
Government  will  take  over  their  functions  through  more  ex- 
tensive legislation  regarding  labor  conditions. 

Seventh.  It  will  increase  all  production  costs  in  this  coun- 
try and  will  further  expose  our  industry  to  the  disastrous 
reciprocal-trade  pxalicy  of  the  administration. 

Eighth.  It  will  tend  to  pull  all  wages  down  to  the  minimum 
as  established.  This  bill  contains  no  prohibition  against 
such  a  tendency. 

Ninth.  It  will  throw  out  of  balance  even  further  the  in- 
come of  industrial  and  agricultural  labor  to  the  consequent 
detriment  of  all  our  citizens. 

Tenth.  As  a  result  of  establishing  minimum  hourly  wage 
rates  and  a  maximum  work  week  real  wages,  that  is,  labor's 
purchasing  power,  will  decrease. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  cc«itention  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  national  legislation  is  to  protect  the 
small  and  weak  against  the  large  and  strong,  but  the  effect 
of  this  pending  bill  will  be  just  the  opposite  and  will  penalize 
the  small  and  weak  in  competition  with  the  large  and  strong. 
The  large  masses  of  workers  in  this  Nation  will  not  be  bene- 
fited by  maximum  hourly  rates  for  some  but  rather  will  find 
their  best  welfare  in  maximum  annual  incomes  and  jobs 
for  all. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  feasible  legislative  methods 
whereby  these  results  may  be  obtained  but  certainly  the  type 
of  legislation  found  in  S.  2475  is  only  a  political  expedient 
which  spells  further  confusion  and  damage  for  industry 
and  labor  alike.  Labor  will  find  that  this  bill  is  a  woU  beau- 
tifully camouflaged  in  sheep's  clothing. 


A  Million-Dollar  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S,  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOlftU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) ,  1958 


ARTICLE  PROM  JEFFERSON   (MO.)   CAPITAL  NEWS,  MAT  10,1988 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  a^  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Jefferson 
(Mo.)  Capital  News  of  May,  10,  1938,  entitled  "A  Million- 
Dollar  Propaganda." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Up  at  Chicago  there  is  a  farm  magazine  published  called  the 
Rural  Progress.  Glenn  Prank,  the  man  who  Is  preparing  the  Re- 
publican menu  for  the  coming  campaign.  Is  the  editor  at  $25,000 
per  year.  The  magazine  has  no  suljscrlption  list  but  Is  distributed 
free  to  2,000,000  farm  famUles  in  seven  Midwestern  States.  In  the 
past  few  years  it  has  gone  into  the  red  to  the  tune  of  nearly  •1,000,- 
000.  It  poses  as  a  nonpoUtlcal  magazine  in  order  that  it  may  better 
serve  the  purpose  of  Its  promoters.  And  evidently  that  purpose  !• 
to  discredit  the  New  Deal  and  the  Roossevelt  administration. 
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'»^  py  vlo  not  contribut*  a  rrd  cent 
fr  »  !t  nor  rIvm  It  a  copper      Ttxti 
not  mftJte  a  contribution.    The 
u(  ;htt  propA^iuidA  magiuune 

Vi.cl  whv  (k:  they  put  up  a  mill  on 
w  ih  A  frf«  magazine^     la  It 
a    R^'pubhcan  corml   where  they 
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W -91  at  a  coat  to  them  of  a  mXlUc^ 
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Sdward  A  Rumely  formerly  edlto" 
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giinda 

The  te«tJmony  before  the  Senatje 
fuct  that  after  Dr.  Olenn  Pr«nk 
h<    ralnrd  aevrral  large  sums  for 
Wisconsin    Induatrlallats    and 
chairman  of  the  select  committed 
Wi4a  chooen  editor  In  order  to 
Wis  nonpolitical  and  nonpartlaac . 
nuttce  expo^  th«  propaguula 
print  to  say  that  an  effort  was 
of  the  country     Like  r*rmnk 
brini?  let  in  upon  "ways  that  are 
U<«  propaganda  campaign  aga. 
•\er  teit  the  halter  dr^w  with  a 
ycur  own  rerdict. 
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committee  also  brotight  out  the 

became  editor  at  926.000  a  year 

the  publication  among  wealthy 

Though    Dr     Prank    was 

to  draft  a  Republican  creed,  he 

.  we  suppose,  that  the  magazine 

No  sooner  did  the  Senate  com- 

ihan  Dr.  Prank  rushed  Into 

I  mule  to  intimidate  the  free  press 

he  objects  to  the  light  of  day 

dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain"  In 

t  the  New  Deal.     Alas.   "No  man 

good  opinion  of  the  Uw."     Write 
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Mr.  DRIVER.    Mr.  Speakei 
•rtslon  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
t<)  the  Congress  a 
legrislatton  dealin?  with 
hn  industry     Immediately  fol 
sftce  similar  MUs  were 
Alabama,  and  in  the  House 
Massachusetts.    The  bills  so 

First.  Minimum  wayes  not 
except  for  overtime. 

Second.  Maximum  hours 

Third.  Application  by  a 
wages  and  maximum  hours 
dling.  or  trmmportlng  goo(te 
nierce.  or  are  sold  Intrastate 
gcKxLs  moving  in  interstate 

Fourth.  Exercise  of 
tions  let  f  orttL 

ia>  In  determining  the 
mum  hcun  to  be  appUcable 
dustrles.  or  subdivisions 
•nterprUea  and  employments 
Ues.  ilae  of  community 
volume  of  goods  produced, 
eied  by  the  board  as 
workers,  such  as  learners, 
hiindlcapped  persons,  and 

(b>  In  determininc  condl 
be  pennltted  with  or  without 
for  hours  worked  tn  exeeM  ol 

Fifth.  ProhlblUon  of 
f  (xxls  on  which  work  has 
evivtm  low»r  wa«ti  or  Mm 
thon  pmcrtbtd  by  the  board 
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Hour  Bill 
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A  ay 


In  the  early  part  of  the  first 

(fongress  there  was  transmitted 

for  the  enactment  of 

hours  and  minimum  wages 

owing  the  receipt  of  the  mes- 

m  the  Senate  by  Black,  of 

jy  Representative  Connery,  cf 

qxtroduced  sought  to  provide: 

to  exceed  40  cents  an   hour, 


net  be  less  than  40  hours  a  w(^k. 

Pederal  board  of  such  minimum 

o  enterprises  producing,  han- 

Ihat  enter  into  Interstate  com- 

n  substantial  competition  with 

CO  nmerce. 

discretion  by  board,  subject  to  condl - 


spe<ifte 


there  ot 


nunber 

and 

different  atlng 

apu  rentloes. 

others 
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minimum  wages  and  maxl- 
to  particular  occupations.  In- 
and  to  particular  groups  of 
claaaifled  according  to  locah- 
of  employees,  nature  and 
other  circumstancea  consld- 
and  to  special  classes  of 
physically  or  mentally 
Justifying  special  trfutment. 
under  which  overtlnte  would 
payment  of  higher  wage  rates 
applicable  maximum. 

In  Interstate  commerce  of 
performed  by  employi^s  rc- 
utUised  for  longer  hoars  tlian 


Sixth.  Prohibition  against  employment  of  any  person  In 
violation  of  applicable  wage  and  hour  standards  prescribed 
by  the  board. 

The  measures  were  Immediately  referred  to  appropriate 
committees  and  after  perfunctory  hearings  reported  to  the 
respective  bodies.  The  Senate  bill  received  first  considera- 
tion and  an  inspection  of  the  record  discloses  that  it  was  hur- 
riedly disposed  of  wiihouf  that  careful  analysis  and  scrutiny 
which  should  be  accorded  to  every  major  legislative  proposal. 
The  measure  wm  transnuiied  to  the  House  and  Immediately 
referred  to  )ts  Labor  Comir.lttee.  where  less  than  a  perfunctory 
examination  was  mad''.  It  was  reported  out  of  committee  on 
the  7th  day  of  AugUiit  mto  an  alxnosphere  created  by  many 
months  of  controversy  wholly  unsulted  for  the  careful  con- 
siderarion  requir'd  of  a  mea^sure  of  such  widespread  influence. 
In  this  setting,  a  resolution  was  ofTered  to  the  Rules  Comnilt- 
tec  providing  for  the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  a  majority  of  such  committee,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  danger.s  in  the  existing  environment  as  well  as  the  appar- 
ent lil-considored  proposal,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
business  interests,  tnciuding  that  of  labor  and  industry,  were 
entitled  to  know  its  provisions  and  to  Inform  themselves  of 
its  effect  upon  their  conccin.s.  which  caused  no  action  on  the 
resolution,  and  the  se-^^ion  adjourned  without  considering  the 
measure. 

A  special  .session  of  the  Congress  was  convened  on  the  15th 
of  November,  and  it  again  received  an  urge  for  such  legisla- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  responsiWe  for 
the  withholding  action  in  the  regular  session,  convinced  that 
under  the  definition  of  their  duties  and  responsibility  that 
only  measTjres  of  interest  to  the  public  welfare  should  be 
offered  special  consideration  and  be  entitled  to  that  prefer- 
ential treatment  which  the  endorsement  of  a  rule  would  pro- 
vide, continued  to  oppose  such  rule.  The  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committo''  placed  on  the  desk  of  the  Clerk  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  a  petition  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution  and  thus  bring  the  bill 
to  the  floor  for  consideration.  This  petition  was  sufficiently 
supported  and  the  measure  was  considered  by  the  House  for  a 
week  and  by  a  majorny  vote  recoramitteed  to  the  Labor 
Committee.  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  condemned  it  and  only  John  L.  Lewis, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization, 
commended  it. 

Fcilowmt'  thr>  cnnvpnins  nf  the  pre<;ent  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  chairman  of  the  Ccmmittce  on  Labor  appointed  a 
subcommittee  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  full  committee 
a  wafre  and  hour  bill.  Such  committee  was  headed  by 
Representative  R.\mspeck.  of  Georgia,  and  with  his  co- 
member.s  prepared  and  submitted  a  measure  recognizing  the 
esiiential  dillerences  existing  in  the  various  areas  and  reccm- 
mend'-d  substantial  different lal.s  based  on  disparity  in  the 
cost  of  living,  freight-rate  discriminations,  and  the  per  unit 
cost  of  production  and  submitted  the  same  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, but  it  was  reftLscd  and  the  pending  measure  was 
reported  out  carrying  a  floor  nf  25  cents  per  hour  with  an 
automatic  increase  nf  5  cents  for  the  next  3  years  to  reach  a 
minimum  of  40  cents  and  a  ceiling  of  44  hours  to  be  reduced 
for  2  years  until  40  hours  was  reachf'd  as  a  permanent 
figure.  A  resolution  was  presented  to  the  Rules  Committee 
seeking  preferential  con.slderation  and  the  same  was  again 
refused,  resulting  in  the  filing  of  a  discharge  petition  which 
was  .sufficiently  signed  to  brink  the  mea.sure  now  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  Tlie  measure  continues  wltli  the 
support  of  the  Comml'tee  for  Industrial  Organization,  the 
manufacturing  monopolists  of  the  East  and  North  and  the 
President  of  the  American  Fe<lcration  of  Labor,  who  in  the 
last  hour  gives  lu.s  approval.  Opposed  to  the  bill  Is  the  small 
msnufttcluring  industry  consisting  of  ubout  200,000  units  and 
the  farm  organiz.ilion  leprestnllng  the  40,000,000  inhsb- 
itnnig  dependent  upon  agntuliurul  production  for  a  llvcll- 
litxxl.  I  am  111  Mx«ipt  of  a  rucssuge  from  the  rice  grower! 
f »  f'illrws: 

aire    produ»^r»   itncttv    "p»K..rd    to    wiitfr    und    hour    bill    now 
bwlurc  Cotigtr«     u  wuUiU  luiui,  uu!,kMi|)i.<  y  (cir  ugriculiuri'. 
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The  Milk  Producers  Federation  state: 

The  bill  wUl  be  ruinous,  not  only  to  dairy  farmers,  but  agrlcxil- 
ture  as  a  whole.  Agriculture  and  labor  are  the  two  basic  keystones 
of  our  whole  economic  structxire.  To  help  one  at  the  expense  of 
ruination  of  the  other  is  obviously  inconsistent. 

The  National  Orange  says: 

The  bill  would  increase  the  price  of  oommodltlea  that  farmers 
must  buy  without  provision  for  placing  farm  commodities  on  the 
same  price  level,  thereby  destroying  any  possibility  of  attaining 
price  parity  between  agrlcultvire  and  Industry,  It  would  encourage 
employers  to  install  more  labor-saving  machinery  In  their  efforts 
to  keep  down  cost  of  producUon,  thereby  throwing  more  people  out 
of  employment. 

The  National  Cooperative  Counsel — 

We  oppose  it  because  of  the  large  increase  in  farm  production 
and  distribution  cost  that  must  Inevitably  result  \f  It  becomes 
a  law.    We  protest  these  addlUonal  burdens  placed  upon  farmers. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  protests  from  farmers,  farm 
organizations,  and  small  industrial  plants,  but  not  one  ex- 
pression against  from  the  20.000  large  industrial  operations 
centered  in  the  East  and  North.  They  permit  the  labor 
organizations  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  refuse  to 
get  into  the  open  and  become  the  targets  for  those  opposing 
their  selfish  greed.  Their  silence  can  be  accounted  for  for 
this  reason.  The  wage  scale  prevailing  In  their  highly  effi- 
cient organization  in  the  use  of  most  modem  labor-saving 
equipment  which  provides  a  man-power  unit  of  production  so 
high  that  the  scale  in  comparison  Is  but  a  small  influence 
which  will,  when  the  smaller  plants  are  driven  to  the  wall, 
be  called  upon  to  take  over  their  production  and  thus  in- 
crease the  strength  of  control  in  the  manufacturing  field. 
The  labor  organizations  view  the  situation  as  an  opportunity 
of  concentrating  the  business  in  such  interests,  where  a  per- 
fect organization  exists,  and  thereby  obviating  the  necessity 
of  spending  time  and  money  In  organizing  the  smaller  units 
with  the  ultimate  in  the  nature  of  a  complete  domination 
and  control  of  the  Industrial  life  by  such  organizations  and 
the  monopolistic  industrialists.  This  measure  will  create  an 
Industrial  monopoly  in  America  which  will  enslave  this  and 
future  generations  unborn. 

Small  industry  Is  expressing  great  apprehension  of  Its 
effect  on  their  business  future.  In  fact  from  the  general 
expression  we  receive  from  the  country  it  is  appwent  that 
it  carries  not  only  a  destructive  threat,  but  the  uncertainty 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  burden  Industry  is  in  the 
opinion  of  many  reflected  in  the  prevailing  business  currents 
and  to  an  extent  responsible  for  the  check  in  the  upflow  of 
the  economic  stream.  The  subsidence  In  the  volume  of 
business  should  cause  no  surprise,  for  from  the  moment  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  became  known  with  the  suggestion 
of  political  control  of  the  business  structure  of  the  Nation, 
the  country  could  but  view  the  future  with  grave  misgivings. 
Our  national  Industry  is  not  the  product  of  theorists.  It 
was  constructed  by  practical  men  who  fashioned  the  struc- 
ture from  the  foundation  through  careful  study  of  every  de- 
tail and  expanded  It  In  accordance  with  the  cold  rule  of 
reason  and  experience.  Labor  progressed  In  the  same  man- 
ner. Through  energetic  service  and  expert  training  in  prep- 
aration for  the  production  of  maximum  values  as  Industry 
expanded  and  organization  was  perfected,  labor  organized 
for  its  protection  and  thus  instituted  the  system  of  bargain- 
ing and  contract  in  the  approved  American  fashion.  That 
we  have  obtained  in  both  respects  a  dominance  in  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  the  world  no  one  disputes,  and  this  was 
achieved  without  the  necessity  of  regimentation  or  govern- 
mental control.  Can  we  afford  to  experiment  in  a  manner 
80  threatening  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation?  Can  we  believe 
that  the  profit  system  has  failed  and  that  only  political  con- 
trol of  labor  and  Industry  can  insure  the  maintenance  of 
values.  I  fully  realize  that  In  the  race  of  business  life  the 
larger  operations  possess  the  advantage.  I  believe  it  well 
within  the  range  of  possibility  for  the  larger  and  better 
financially  fortified  organizations  to  survive  the  experimen- 
tal period  and  to  continue  existence  until  the  lamentable 
failure  in  the  admlnlitrAtlon  of  th«  law  U  made  manlfeit. 


bringing  a  sentiment  which  will  demand  its  repeal  if  passed. 
but  in  the  meanwhile  we  will  witness  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  the  smaller  entities  in  our  industrial  life  and  leave  an 
army  of  unemployed  in  the  wake  of  riiin. 

The  reason  advanced  for  the  legislation  is  to  secure  a 
living  wage  for  workers  in  Industry,  and  no  one  can  take 
issue  with  the  virtue  of  the  purpose.  The  method  employed 
to  attain  the  objective  creates  the  schism.  The  manufac- 
turing industry  was  established  In  the  East  and  North,  and 
through  its  long  period  of  operation  an  army  of  employees 
have  been  trained  for  expert  service  and  an  ample  supi^ 
of  such  labor  is  available  on  which  to  draw  for  its  turn-over 
and  expansion.  The  industry  in  the  ^Cidwest,  West,  and 
Southern  areas  is  comparatively  new  with  but  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  expert  labor,  and  only  a  field  of  crude  material  to 
draw  from  for  replacement  and  expansion  and  it  is  under 
the  handicap  of  competing  with  the  experts.  In  addition. 
it  is  also  true  that  the  same  sections  are  cursed  with  a  dif- 
ferential in  freight  rates  amounting  to  40  percent  as  favor- 
ing transportation  from  the  East  and  North.  Therefore  in 
order  to  live,  fair  Judgment  demands  that  substantial  dif- 
ferentials must  be  provided.  Unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  materially  modified  her  opinion  the  shift  of  adminis- 
trative authority  from  a  board  to  the  Labor  Department 
offers  no  encouragement  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  areas 
mentioned.  Appearing  as  a  witness  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  2  years  ago  when  the  Walsh-Healey 
bill  was  under  consideration.  Secretary  Perkins  stated  that 
all  studies  made  on  cost  of  living  indicated  that  the  same 
basic  standard  costs  were  only  slightly  different,  relatively 
little  difference.  I  point  to  the  fact  that  data  used  in  the 
disparity  in  cost  of  living  in  the  various  areas  which  Justi- 
fied substantial  differentials  were  secured  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  in  view  of  its  relationship 
to  the  Secretary  I  challenge  the  manufacturers  of  the  West 
and  South  to  find  the  least  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  proposed 
administration  of  the  act  by  the  Labor  Department  of  your 
Grovemment. 

The  bill  strikes  at  40,000.000  on  the  farms  of  the  Nation 
now  dependent  upon  the  production  of  raw  material  to  be 
fashioned  into  finished  product  by  labor  and  through  the 
machinery  of  the  manufacturing  plants.  They  are  now  pro- 
ducing in  excess  of  consumptive  demand,  and  as  employment 
diminishes  further  reductions  must  ensue  for  their  products; 
the  smaller  manufacturers  who  through  force  of  circum- 
stances are  unable  to  provide  for  their  operations  the  mod- 
ern labor-saving  devices  or  the  skilled  labor  required  to  com- 
pete with  their  more  fortunate  competitors  will  be  on  his 
vs-ay  out:  the  inexperienced  laborer  employed  in  such  enter- 
prise is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  separation  from  his  place 
of  wage  security;  the  mercantile  and  other  business  interests 
which  have  located  in  the  areas  of  small  business  operations 
and  are  now  dependent  upon  the  product  of  such  small 
factories  and  the  labor  employed  therein  to  sustain  life  are 
met  with  the  threat  of  bankruptcy  or  immediate  change  of 
habitation. 

Reasonable  and  necessary  regxilation  of  business  practices 
should  continue  but  government  control  of  business  should 
be  resisted  and  defeated.  We  have  advanced  rapidly  to  the 
centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a 
matter  of  concern  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  citizen. 
In  the  hours  of  extreme  economic  distress  through  which  we 
have  passed,  with  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  at  a  low 
ebb  and  great  distress  existing,  local  governments  were 
unable  to  bear  the  financial  demands  Imposed  upon  them. 
We  resorted  to  many  expedients  to  alleviate  the  distress  and 
to  supplement  local  effort  launched  the  Federal  Government 
more  extensively  into  the  life  and  affairs  of  the  States  and 
local  communities.  But  we  were  deahng  with  an  emergency 
and  were  Justified  In  making  the  Invasion.  There  was  not 
an  underlying  purpose  In  the  act  of  Congress  of  remaining 
In  the  invaded  territory  and  there  was  no  conception  or 
underlying  purpose  at  the  time  of  abrogating  the  righu  of 
the  Statci  or  of  retaining  the  Federal  control  or  interferenca 
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thirrfwlth.    Thli  ehArtct«r  of  l^gUUtlon  1«  directly  almM  At 
■uch  tmd.    In  the  UniUMt  of  k  eoU«Nn».  "We  have  tcmchtd 
thAi  pal  tit  tn  th«  formation  of  our  future  policy  of  eoonomic 
drvplopmcnt   where  we   muet   determine   whether   we   will 
continue  the  normal  functloni  of  Bt«te  fovernment  (jonteni- 
pUt<*d  by  the  Conitltutlou  or  whether  we  will  Ulte  the 
method  of  centrmJlzlng  contrcl  of  all  our  concerns  in  the 
PWerml  Ckwernment."    I  am  lenilble  of  the  fact  in  many 
reapecti  thAt  there  U  a  llmiuu  in  on  the  powers  of  the  States 
to  deal  with  matters  of  vast  Import  and  widespread  Influence 
standlnf  alone  or  with  the  iJd  and  cooperaUon  of  other 
States,  but  such  conviction  d<es  not  warrant  or  Justify  the 
concepUon  that  the  ancient  lights  of  the  SUte  are  to  be 
destroyed  or  submerged.    In  s  jch  c*ses  the  influence  of  the 
PMeral  authority  can  be  dravn  to  the  aid  and  become  a 
desirable  support  In  effectuaing  the  neceswry  policy.    I 
find  other  serious  objections  uhich  will  necessarily  arise  in 
the  administration  of  the  lft« .    No  mind  can  conceive  the 
number  of  employees  to  be  usel.  but  that  It  win  amount  to  a 
Tprttable  host  no  one  can  doubt.    The  addition  to  the  ex- 
penses of  Oovemment.  alreadi  staggering  to  the  Imagination 
wUi  be  so  huge  that  but  lltte  hope  In  the  future  can  be 
Indulged  for  balancing  the  Bulget.    The  Nation  hailed  with 
delight  the  recent  announce  nent  of  the  purpose  of  the 
administration  to  bring  the   txpenaes  of  Oovenunent  into 
balance  with  revenues     The  marts  of  trade,  the  oountlnt 
bouse,  the  fields  and  foresu.  '  rere  ringing  with  the  approval 
of  the  eltlaenshlp  and  we  an  unable  to  disguise  from  our- 
selves the  stark  necessity  tha;  such  balance  be  achieved   It 
eannot  be  done  through  the  addition  of  new  spending  SRen- 
elee.  the  limit  of  whose  demard  cannot  now  be  estimated  or 
even  gueesed  at.    The  Nation  lemands  that  Federal  finances 
be  brought  to  balance,    Inc  «ased  Uxes  will  dn  It     De- 
ereased  expenditures  will  rea<h  the  same  end,    I  remain  In 
no  doubt  of  the  verdict  of  the  country  on  the  method. 

Whwi  we  consider  the  enermmw  expm«e  lmpo«fd  upon 
the  taxpaywm  throuih  the  a  Imlnlstrntlon  of  the  prnpo^ed 
law  and  lU  interference  w1t^  the  declared  purpose  of  bnl- 
aneini  the  Budget,  we  are  cor  strained  to  regard  with  nrru^un 
concern  an  anile  with  potent  alltlrs  of  nerloui  conB^qtienm 
With  the  probability  of  a  ccwrplete  failure  In  the  attalnmfnt 
of  the  high  purpose  sought  ind  the  wrecking  influence  it 
wtH  probably  have  upon  Indu  ttry.  no  thoughtful  pewion  ran 
fall  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  diminution  of  Federal  rrv 
enues  and  which,  in  view  of  tne  Increased  demands  for  Fed- 
eral eontrlbuwons  for  busineali  reoovtry  and  to  care  for  thi 
distress  incident  to  Imposed  unemployment,  offers  •  threst 
the  consequences  of  which  Is  koo  grave  to  Insist  upon.  The 
public  debt  Is  now  In  9xe0im  4f  117,000.000,000,  and  It  In  be 


lleved  that  It  approaches  the 
can  be  maintained.    X  know 
ous  eonoem,  If  not  despair, 
relief  and  reoovtry  which  ai 


tit  at  which  the  Federal  credit 

kt  the  Nation  views  with  w<rl- 

tnereased  appropriations  for 

ir  necessary  to  care  for  the 


eonsequeneas  of  the  recession,  with  resultant  unemployment 
With  sueh  netrnkm  in  the  vol4me  of  business  we  must  recog- 
nize the  storm  signals.    It  wll(nnt  do  at  this  period  to  shake 
Um  oonfldiiw  of  the  eouatry  jthrough  unwlie  letliUtion. 


UntBiployaMiit  In  tht  Motion  Pteturt  Indwiry— 
II  Grmt  Boi  ial  Problem 


EXTENSION 


3F  REMARKS 


IN  THE  H0U8K  OF 


HON.  JERFY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORNTA 


REI'RESKNTATIVKS 


ntesdav.  Jl  ay  U.  I93t 


I 


Ue.  VOORHIS,  Mr  8peal;cr.  the  moving- picture  Indui- 
try  m  HoUrwood  probably  oct  uplea  as  much  attention  of  ihe 
American  public  as  any  othe-  industry  in  the  Nation.  But 
tome  of  the  moat  Important  acts  concerning  this  great  In- 
duitry  are  utterly  unknown  b  f  most  people. 


Hiith-powfrrd  [uibllrity  iwnf«  are  bunily  engag*^  In  send- 
ing out  utories  about  the  million -dollar  incomes  of  the  big 
dtarn,  directors  and  producers  Thr  extravaitnnt  spectacles, 
riiiborritp  w)riul  funcllum,  and  utudlo  releasor  about  the  tcr- 
rinc  v<Mn  of  movie  prr)dU(M  Ion  hRve  (irrvcd  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  (■vcrybody  connrcted  with  the  moving -picture 
industry  lives  in  a  marble  palace,  HWlms  in  his  own  Indoor 
pool,  and  maintains  an  army  of  scrvanta. 

In  reality,  howcvur,  thai  picture  Is  about  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  it  possibly  could  be.  It  Is  true  that  the  motion- 
picture  industry,  in  many  ca-ses,  Is  a  tremendously  profitable 
buAi'icss.  Ui.st  year,  for  example,  movinK-picture  fans  spent 
$2,000,000,000  to  watch  their  favorite  actors  and  actresses 
on  the  screen.  That  means  that  out  of  every  dollar  spent 
for  amusement,  30  cents  goes  to  the  movies.  But  there  are 
a  few  people  at  the  lop  slclmmlng  off  all  the  cream  while 
below  them  hundreds  of  players,  thoiisands  of  extras,  studio 
plasterers,  set  designers,  studio  painters,  screen  directors— 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  without  whom  the  production  of 
motion  pictures  would  be  impossible — get  meager  Incomes 
Indeed  and.  in  thousands  of  cases,  a  bare  subsistence. 

A  motion-picture  unemployment  conference,  called  by  the 
guilds  and  crafts  engaged  in  the  Industry,  has  made  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  situation,  and  tht?lr  InvesUgatlon  reveals 
facts  which  are  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  popular  conception 
of  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  moving -picture  workers. 
They  report,  for  example,  the  following  things: 
«ifw>iT  ov  Mcnuw-rit-nms  vnturunuttn 

1  Approslmatnly  30  ptrwnt  of  all  the  m«mb«ri  of  th*»  five  guilds 
««ii)  luunU  lu  i;«t  uit<'iti|)i<iy«iu  AinuiiK  the  nullcUi.  tha  Hcrven 
niri'cLori  Cluil'l  lui'l  the  .Hcrctm  Het  I>Higiu'rn'  Gulkl,  wrro  fouiid 
U)  hnvr  th«  hltrt^'^^t.  jji-rrnuniri"  of  (inrrnployfd  mprnbcrii  50  and  48 
pcrurnt  rMpM-uvily  Ai'iiroxtniattily  10  pflronrit  uf  publlclaUi  wera 
oiu  f»i  n,  joh  Willi*  i4r)uii(i  :i4  jirrcrrit  of  tlm  members  of  ttw 
a«,rt!rn  Wrii«rp    Oinjd  wrm  iioi    wnrklnu 

a  hupfyorif  pprcMit  nf  tlu-  tdtnl  mfmbrrwhlp  of  thfl  Mvcn 
crnfiii  uriiotiM  wtTf  utn^rtiplov^'l  In  Mitn  h  Th»  fHTrmmui"  for 
thrttn  orKuiiixaliori*  ritiit!<-  fr'irn  tu  purreiil  for  th<-  elflclrinlatui 
t<)  (11  jwttrrii  for  111.'  \)huiirnrn  Apjjriixirnttli«lv  orw-huU  itl  lh« 
(•nrpi'nijfn  wiTf  v  iiJi.ti'  svnik,  and  nnwiy  ih(t  wmnr  pruportlon 
of  nnixif'itinw  wrrr  MtictMp'ov'l 

:i  Kim  luiliiu'  tlin  (  ,ifLiii,iii".i»i  4H  pitroriu  Of  thu  m»m»j«»r«  of 
Ihiiir  Kuialu  and  uiunin  vkhuii  wi«rt'  iinK«»<<(l  dirwlly  lr\  urotlucllon 
w«Ti"  iu><-inpliiyiMl  III  Mm  111  lu'Pt  A*  U  lo  lir  rupwlrcl,  llir  i>«ir- 
rrti'ntfn  '-t  i.tifinpli 'VMiiMit,  f/,r  tlioftc  ^:rnMp<(  wtiirh  wpr«  not  fll- 
ruftly  fl(jmir(  (<•<!  wiiii  prtHltjrUon  wa«  iiuk  (i  «miillfr  It  la  In- 
turwiiiriM  I')  iiiiU  Hint  thf  dirnctorn.  oo  pfrornt:  a^t  d«alKn«ra,  46 
pfflt'iniii,  (■i4rpt"iii«'r»  .'lO  prr(rm,  luumriiinii  iU  pfrwui,  painiTa, 
44  ptTf'tmt  nnd  plt»«l(T(ir»  fll  hrrrrtit  hud  fturly  xUiilKir  p«'rc«'iilut:;p« 
of  uiu-mplovrit  intrrUMTM  fuUowi»d  rliiafly  by  lhi<  iMTcmitagn  for 
wril#ra,  H4  pi»rr«nt 

4  UiMi  u!  Uiti  itiiitiit)pr«  txlonfflitiK  tn  tha  r)rKniit/.ntlunM  ainilated 
wUh  thp  5i,u<lln  I'nrtiiployiui'tit  Cnhti'tfino  hitvf  bfl»'H  In  Ihs 
mntlnn-plrttirr  indnoTy  for  iv  ir^rrni  ninny  yctira  Thn  bvitrbh  for 
t!»rp«nt«rB  la  10  yrnrw,  for  ali>rtrifian«,  B  yrnn  f(jr  maclUnlata.  7 
ytafi,  fur  p»inU't»  w^  ywra.  for  pU«iMrera,  10  yaara;  for  dirtwtoni. 
10  yrura,  and  iUMm.ani  dirncUira,  14  ypitrn  A  aubaUnllal  immtMf 
In  fiu'h  'if  ibpi»r  t'ro'ipa  hnit  tx'fii  with  tlii<  tndiiairy  for  rnuny 
mora  yKura  than  indicated  by  tha  avarajje  Only  tha  csrtoonlats 
stuJ  utUliy  eniploynaa  raimrtad  h«vini<  bean  with  lh«  Industry  a 
ralalivaly  Nhori  (>«n<><l  ul  yc«ta  iCxuopt  for  tha  latlar  twu  itroups, 
lli<'  ovUlrnrt'  licttrly  »hu*a  that  ihr  nludlu  ninployrpa  h»v«  gWtitk 
a  lar««  part   of  ihi-ir  livi^   to   thP   mollon-plrtiirf   Indiiatry 

5  A  compilation  mada  by  tho  HUt«  of  Callfarnla.  OlvMlon  at 
LftlKjf  duilaitia  and  Uw  KnforoanMinl,  of  itM  aytrsK*  numlj#r  uf 
wa«"  warijnri  in  11  idmiUttl  cijinpauica  in  the  motion- ulolurs 
Indtjatry  whow*  thnl  th"'  numb«»r  or  waiin  (t«rner<i  dropped  ifl  n«»r« 
(Xini  birtwaon  Jinm  IKt7  and  M»rrh  IStlS  FMrlhrrmofc  Uw  com- 
pUalloii  ahowa  that  a  vrry  aharp  daolin*  took  plMS  In  amplay- 
UMint  rolUiwiuu  I)«»(:iind>or  lO'i! 

n  Arcf»rdln«  fo  thf  om.lnl  {\n\iri>n  of  thr  Unlt»<d  Htatri  Depart- 
mant  of  fVimmarra  Bvimni  of  th«  (Vrimia  wagoa  arrount»«d  for  l!l  3 
p<^rr(Bnl  of  Ihn  total  cmi  nf  pr<<Ju'tlan  in  tita  motloti-pletura  In- 
dustry In  lu:iO  aa  atfainai  10  I  parcfnl  in  l»iO 

7  MIX  initjor  inotUin-ploliTa  (ompunira  i«iport<<d  an  lnrrflaa«  of 
moTf  thiin  Jfl  jjrrrptif  \n  uer  profit*  bflwccn  IB'io  and  1017  TIkm 
•He    nrrna    ColurTibia    fiftnrfw     Um-wu     Itu-      Parntncnint    Flritipa* 

Twantlath    Onlunr-fox.    tJnivfrnnl    Pirttiraa,    and    Warnrr    Iroa  

ftiporird   in  thr   a^gromur  not  profJta  yf   •J7,07J,O3J  for    1U»0  arid 
•:i4fln3  43i  in  1037 

H  Itl  vlaw  of  tri»>  firt  fhtit  th"  r-nrtnon'ntii  rira  r«"KUlnr!y  fm- 
ployru,  annual  aurnmra  may  ba  ramiy  iu<-«ri<i!ii»<d  from  tha  waaldy 
wi4K»  ratra  On  tlu<  Imnu  .{  ihr  ni^diati  avrrnft*^  or  li'J  AU  jwr  work, 
tho  muUlan  unnual  cuni.i.ita  nf  Liu!o«/nial«  nuiy  be  computed  aa 
•  1  170  KurthtTriinr*'  fri  'hi'  hn«:ii  nf  ihc  wr-fitlv  wftgn  acnlca,  35 
prrrent  of  th»«m  <i«rri  If  »  (lii»n  It  o-tO  fvfn  If  fully  amployd  for  53 
wwka  durina  ihi-  ycur  Ihc  annlyiiM  of  the  weakly  rataa  alao  dis- 
(■l<>«ra  thttt  iintiUiii  f'vniMu;..  i-f  V)  \>vtr>-ni  i;f  iha  c*riooniste  am 
between  11,170  .i-ul  i:  .VUJ  .r  fully  nnpluyea. 
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WAdKS  HOT  HaM«i«siai.a  rua  iwoaaAaa  in  MOVOOrinN  rnara 
9.  In  an  arttolit  appaartns  In  tha  cfitisM-vftUv*  nnaiiRlal  magmaliir, 
thr  Annallat,  for  March  4.  ISM),  which  acxsompsnlMd  the  ftguras  on 
which  taiole  S4  la  bftard.  It  waa  poinUd  out:  'Aocordmg  tn  th« 
Motion  Ploturf  Produo«ra  and  Dlatributora  of  Amarloa.  produotUin 
ouHtn  hAva  incr«MKK]  ftO  parcant  In  tha  iMt  a  yaan.  Bomt  of  Uiki 
incraaac  la  attributed  U)  incrMuwd  wuea  and  hIghM  mstarlal  casta, 
but  tha  largcat  part  U  the  result  of  other  developmeau. 

rHt'l^tcm  0/  mofion-plcfurc  prodiictton  coatt.  based  on  grade  A  film 

cvBting  $1,100,000. 


1.  HUr*  mmJ  prliKU[iaJ». 

2.  Te''tiiilcitl    -- 

8  Dlrwlinu 

fi  .xiory  i4ii'l  ciifitliiuity 

fi.  H«ui  HrMl  Klmllo...... 

7.  .M  lM.'<^llltllM>ll)t        

K,  Uviiuriil  uvurluMid 

Tivtnl         


Areoonl      Peroant 


titfo.nmi 

71, MU 

ST,  WW 

«i,  nun 
un  nnn 
izuxm 

».VOft) 

'iua,  UM) 

1.  Il)0,()00 


W  7 

ft.  A 

1% 

4,.'i 
Ul  w 

'/I  a 

li^.  7 
UK)  0 


A  recently  compllfd  analjralB  of  the  dlatrlbutlon  of  box-oflBre 
reo#lpta  ahowa  that  film  renul  n»preaent«  35  percent  of  toUl  txjx- 
offlcp  recelptM.  Since  the  charge  for  film  rental  Includea  a  aum 
ftbove  production  coata  to  cover  adminlatratlve  expenaea,  intereai 
expenaea,  and  proflta,  the  proportion  of  thr  box-ofllce  dollar  rrpre- 
aentcd  by  each  fsctor  of  production  coat  la,  therefore,  oonelderably 
amaller  than  shown  tn  the  preceding  tables. 

And  they  conclude  that: 

In  addition  to  the  data  thua  far  obtained  and  summarised  In 
thia  report.  Information  ahould  be  asrured  conosrolng  the  growth 
or  Itmftatlon  of  foreifn  marketa.  technological  developrnenta,  flnan- 
( ltd  ri'orKanu.BtloriK  imd  many  other  facta  which  htvr  n  bfsrlng  on 
rtunloymcni  In  dcvuing  plana  tat  the  meeting  of  the  biialc  prob- 
Itiiii  uf  uoemploymont  luid  for  the  aUblllMttoa  of  work  opportuntty 
nnd  earnlnga.  thr  apeclal  problema  of  the  irullvlduaJ  iruuDa  must 
tje  atudied  na  well  «•  tlwe*^  of  the  mdtuitry  aa  a  whole,  furtliermore, 
the  murrelationahlp  of  tlie  Individual  orB«nia*t»oiia  and  their 
mutual  problema  ahuuld  be  takau  Into  account  A  aound  program 
cau  be  baaed  uiUy  upoit  full  oonaldsraUun  uf  all  of  these  fsctura. 

There  arc  several  reasons  for  this  high  rate  nf  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Industry.  One  of  the  main  reaaons  Ih  the  sched- 
ule of  production  which  malies  for  peaks  and  valleys.  There 
ore  pcriodM  when  very  few  pictures  are  being  made,  throwing 
thousands  of  men  out  of  work.  Then,  slmuluinoously. 
cameras  sUrt  grinding  in  all  the  studios,  hurried  calls  go  out 
for  extras,  and  all  available  studio  technicians  are  ordered  to 
report  for  work,  In  a  few  weeks  producers  stop  making  pic- 
tures, and  unemployment  once  again  akyiockete.  This  prac- 
tice mata's  It  virtually  impossible  to  have  any  degree  of  sta- 
bility in  the  industry,  and  without  stability  and  certainty  of 
fairly  regular  employment  the  workers  can  never  have  any 
hope  of  security. 

Another  thing  which  will  probably  cause  an  Increasing 
amount  of  permanent  unemployment  In  the  future  is  the 
recently  Introduced  practice  In  tho  big  studios  of  using  clev- 
erly painted  screens  and  canvases  to  give  the  Uluslon  of  large 
crowds  and  mob  scenes.  At  the  same  time  that  this  econ- 
omy measurtj  is  being  practiced,  the  Industry  continues  to 
send  out  press  releases  pledging  Its  adherence  to  the  Presi- 
dent's rroommendatlon  that  Industries  make  every  effort  to 
keep  as  many  men  employed  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  puWic  is  flooded  with  publicity  regarding  the 
thousands  of  extras  used  in  making  the  film. 

It  has  become  a  generally  eatabllshtd  policy  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  to  tr«at  as  leoond-hand  material  all 
articles  used  more  than  once  for  any  purpose,  and  to  have 
such  articles  plainly  markad  as  "second  band."  For  example, 
the  Oovemment.  in  radio  broadeaitlng,  demands  that  the 
public  be  Informed  as  to  whether  music  Is  by  original  rendi- 
tion of  musicians  or  by  mere  electrical  tranMrtption. 

Would  it  not  be  comparable  requirement  to  require  the 
moving  picture  producers  to  give  proper  notice  of  the  fact 
whenever  they  used  painted  seU  to  give  the  Illusion  that 
great  crowds  have  participated  m  tha  making  of  a  picture? 
The  public  which  views  the  picture  naturally  baHevea  that 
the  money  which  it  pays  In  admlgilon  fees  Is  used  in  part 
to  employ  what  looks  to  them  like  thousands  of  studio  extras 
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on  the  screen.  When  that  is  not  true,  they  havw  a  right 
to  know  It.  "Canned  music"  cannot  be  passed  off  as  an 
original  rendition,  and  painted  images  should  tint  be  allowed 
to  pass  for  flesh -and -Mood  actors. 

This  widespread  imemployment  in  the  motion -picture  in- 
dustry, with  Its  attendant  suffering  and  hardships.  Is  not  a 
matter  affecting  merely  the  people  directly  Uivolved.  Allied 
industrirs.  and  workers  of  every  sort,  are  adversely  affected 
by  It.  I  believe  It  has  become  such  a  serious  problem  that 
direct  remedial  action  by  the  Federal  Government  is  abso- 
lutely imperative. 

The  Motion  Picture  Unemployment  Conference  has  pre- 
pared a  two-point  program  to  meet  the  situation  which  I 
believe  merits  earnest  consldcraUon.  In  brief  outline  the 
conference  urpes  the  Oovemment  to  do  two  things; 

First.  Establish  work  projects,  rather  than  direct  relief, 
for  unemployed  craftsmen  and  laborers  in  the  motion-picttire 
indtistry. 

Second.  Extend  the  present  W.  P.  A.  theater  project  to 
include  the  making  of  motion  pictures  to  be  written,  di- 
rected, and  acted  by  unemployed  writers,  directors,  and 
actors. 

E.stabll.«ihment  of  work  projects,  in  addition  to  relieving 
unemployment  and  bolstering  the  morale  of  these  craftsmen, 
would  also  be  a  boon  to  all  the  workers  engaged  In  these 
tradeM  in  the  surrounding  areas,  because  It  would  to  »ome 
degree  relieve  them  of  the  danger  of  having  their  wages  grad- 
ually forced  down  by  the  pressure  of  men  out  of  work  looking 
for  job-s.  And  In  addition  to  that,  money  spent  on  these 
projects  would  be  new  llfeblood  in  the  business  community. 
It  must  be  obviouw  that  merchanu.  tradesmen,  and  everybody 
else  would  beneflt  from  this  expansion  of  purchasing  power, 

Tlu.'  second  propoMal,  which  asks  that  the  unemployed  in 
the  moving- picture  Industry  be  set  to  work  making  moving 
pictures,  would  enable  the  Oovemment  to  undertake  a  work 
which  haw  long  been  neglected.  PromUient  educators  for 
years  have  advo<ated  the  production  of  moving  pictures  to  be 
used  In  schools  and  colleges.  What  lltUe  work  of  that  sort 
that  has  been  done  has  achieved  remarkable  retulU.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  visual  education  has  certain  great  advantages 
over  ordinary  methods  of  instruction,  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  produce  movUig  pictures 
which  would  enable  school  children  to  see  with  their  own 
e.ye«  a  reenactment  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  our  country. 
lU  various  geographic  aspects,  and  lU  variety  of  industrial 
and  agriciiltural  pursuits  and  processes— I  believe  that  If  that 
were  done  It  would  not  only  be  a  sensible  gtep  forward  in 
educational  technlQUc.  but  would  also  give  future  generations 
of  Americans  a  love  for  their  country  and  pride  In  lU  tradl- 
Uuns  and  Ideals  which  some  people  are  afraid  are  now  la 
danger  of  being  lost. 

In  the  same  fashion  It  wotild  also  be  possible  for  the  Oov- 
enunent to  make  moving  pictures  dramalUdnf  important 
naUonal  problems  so  that  public  Interest  would  be  focused  on 
them  until  they  were  solved,  For  example,  our  country  Is 
losing  untold  millions  of  dollars  in  wealth  every  year  becauM 
of  soil  erosion,  the  wasting  of  natural  resouroas,  dastructlon 
of  tUnber  by  flres.  and  the  damages  done  by  Ooods.  If  thtsa 
losses  could  be  dramatically  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  by  moving  pictures,  there  Is  very  little  doubt  but  that 
we  would  soon  get  busy  and  adopt  maasui-gi  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  rtxB  valuable  rwulta  of  such  a  profram  would  eaally 
Justify  (he  comparatively  small  txpense  Involved  In  getting 
It  up. 

Once  this  project  is  establlahad  it  ihouM  in  a  ihort  time  be 
almost.  If  not  oompletoly,  lelf-lMiutdatlnf  and  self-support- 
ing. Tliere  would  be  no  need  for  fabulous  salaries  or  mllUon- 
dollar  bonuses  paid  out  to  executives.  By  eliminating  that 
drain  on  the  income,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  charge 
a  comparatively  small  admission  and  still  Uke  In  sufBctent 
funds  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  project  and  provide  the 
workers  Involved  an  adequate  living  wage. 

To  sum  up:  A  large  proportion  of  motion-ptcture  em- 
ployees are  either  permanently  unemployed  or  making  alto- 
gether inadequate  wages  from,  iporadlc  employment.    The 


i 
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Oovfmment  hM  »ccept«d  the 
of  unrm ployed  people.    At  the 
needd  to  do  a  vast  amount  of 
be  done  mo»t  effectively  and 
pictures.    Theac   unemployed 
cisely  the  talenta  needed  to  do 
say.  the  only  sensible  thing  to  dd 
to  set  these  people  doing  that  Work 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  C 
the  Works  Procress  Admtnlstrmtton 
take  this  necessary  and  valuabU 
will  undertake  It. 


esponalblUty  of  employment 
same  time  the  Oovemment 
educational  work  which  can 
efl  clently  by  the  use  of  moving 
theatrical  people  have  pre- 
that  work.  Obviously,  they 
.  then,  is  for  the  Oovemment 


The  Old  Scheme  of  ** 
I'unish  Your  Enemies'* 
This    Means    That    We 
Political  Party  of  the 
the  United  SUtes 


Re^fard  Your  Frienda  and 

8  a  Thing  of  the  Past. 

Must    Get    a    National 

Vorkers  on  the  Way  in 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY 

OF  MINNR80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday,  Mcy  24.  1938 


ADDRBS  or  RON    HZNRT  O 

rOHVU,   WASHINOTON.    D.    C 
PORTED  BY  rraiL  KALMAM9 


Mr.  TEIOAN.    Mr.  Speaker 


remarks  In  the  Rbcord  I  suhmlt  my  address  before  the 
Capital  City  rorum.  Waahlngtjn.  D.  C.  February  la.  1938. 
M  reported  by  Ethel  Kalroans 

At  the  pr«Mnt  Urn*  tta«r«  Is  mor«  intarMt  in  labor  politics  than 
tbM«  haa  bMB  si  any  tUMi  sIimm  I  >vav«  known  anythlni{  sbout 
politics  Thsre  has  bacn  an  unuioal  swaksning  among  tb«  work- 
ini  p«>pl«  of  ths  country  durlni  U  •  past  ftw  yttri  Thu  hsu  given 
eonstci*r«bl«  tneouraf*m«nt  to  Umm*  of  us  who  bavt  put  In  a  good 
a^njr  years  in  this  work. 

American  labor  has  not  bsan  so  ad  for  its  actintiti  in  politic*— I 


maan  in  polities  In  lU  own  bahalf 


tha  latKtr  mortnunt  bavt  baan  mil  ad  up  In  politics  in  lome  fMbion 


for  a  ir«at  many  yaars.  but  that 


fsot  !•  that  In  raeant  yaara  the  kl  id  of  pollUcs  that  the  leaden  of 
isbor  bave  baan  Intaroatad  In  has  not  bean  conducive  of  anything 
prsctical  for  the  aid  of  tha  worklzg  paopla. 

nciLABBLnru  umova  tAUNCKB  paitt.  is  as 

I  wms  looking  through  a  book  ha  oth«  day  written  by  Robert 
RuntcT.  s  notad  Soetallat  of  about 
Pd1kic«  '  It  WAS  In  the  main  an  indictment  of  the  kind  of  poliUcs 
that  the  labor  movement  of  Ami  rtca  had  been  indulging  in.  It 
calls  ett«nUon.  among  other  thin  pi.  to  the  fact  that  way  back  in 
1898.  110  yaara  ago.  the  trade  ue  one  tn  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
diecoTwed  that  they  couktnt  banJ  upon  old-party  poUtlclans,  even 
in  that  day,  to  aerre  tham  In  pub  ic  ofllce. 

Back  there  in  lt28  the  trade  unions  of  Philadelphia  adopted  a 


platform  that  was  astoniahlngly  idvanoed.    Among  the  things  in 
their  platfonn  was  that  the  worfce  i  were  entitled  to  the  full  fruits 


at  their  indviatry.    That  was  in 


Man  and  Frederick  Sngels  wrota  t  le  Communist  manifesto.    While 


18  Win  make  available  to 
funds  stifflclent  to  under- 
work, and  that  the  W.  P.  A. 


G.  TEIGAN 


TtaOAN  BKFORX  CAPTTAt  CITY 
PSBRUART    IB,    1938.   AS   R£- 


under  leave  to  extend  my 


It  Is  true  that  many  leaderi  of 


lent  eaaotly  what  I  mean     The 


sas,   110  yaars  ago — before  Karl 


platform  weren't  fully  conscious 
Ting  the  full  fruits  of  their  in- 


no  doubt  those  who  framed  that 
of  why  the  workera  were  not 

dustry  or  of  their  labor,  tbey  nev^tbelees  emaed  the  fact  tihat  the 
workers  were  baing  plundered  and  they  eensed  the  further  and  far 
more  important  fact  that  the  wirkers  were  entitled  to  the  full 
fruits  of  their  labor.  Mow,  that  wt «  interesting  to  me.  and  tt  would 
seem  that  workers  so  advanced  ■■  the  Philadelphia  trade  unions 
wen>  more  than  100  years  ago  should  by  this  time  have  complete 
control  of  the  political  marhtnatiy  of  this  country.  But,  as  you 
know,  that  la  not  the 

The  tragic  thing  about  It  is  thjst  this  early  political  movement 
soon  pctowd  out  and  then  for  81  years  almost  diaappeared  Fd\- 
loving  tha  ClvU  War,  during  the  yean  of  reconstruction,  labor 
again  began  to  appreciate  ita  own  Importance  and  the  necessity 
for  political  action.  Ttiia  rcsulied  in  the  organization  ot  the 
Knlghta  at  Labor,  "nua  movemi  nt  was  very  fine  in  respect  to 
platform  but  not  quite  so  good  ii  regard  to  organiEation.  A  little 
I^r  tticre  was  a  aort  ot  geneial  deveJopment  of  trade^unlons 
throughout  tba  country,  wbtefa  fl  nalty  federated  into  what  is  now 
kxkown  aa  tb«  AoMrtcan  Psdaratlofi  at  I^bor. 


coi««Mv*Ti»iM  nrjoNru  m  a   r   or  L. 

At  th»"  flrit  convcntlotj  of  the  Amerlcnn  Federation  of  l*bor  a 
remarkably  pro«re«mve  platfDrm  wtw  adopted  Bui  here  offSln  thla 
pnrly  pUtJorm  wiui  «oon  rnixlined  more  and  more  until  Instead  of 
havlnK  a  general  nociul  objf'ctivp  for  the  betterment  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  It  became  larKcly  a.  flRht  to  achieve  for  the  Individuals 
in  a  piiincular  trade  BomethinK  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  them, 
or  course,  tlie  latK-r  U  a  p«rr«tly  iPKltimate  objective — don't  mis- 
undermand  me  ii*  to  that  But  no  labor  movement  of  a  general 
naturr  can  contlnup  to  Ignore  the  main  objective,  that  of  achlev- 
InK  thp  liberation  of  the  ent^rp  worklnR  clawt  It  Is  true  that  here 
in  the  United  States  It  wasn't  as  ps.srntlal  to  have  this  fundamental 
program  as  was  the  csiso  In  the  European  countries,  where  the 
workers  wero  more  compl'^'rly  enslaved,  because  our  workers  could 
always  move  westward  whon  the  p -ef-sure  became  tcx)  great  In  the 
cities  and  towns  The  time  camp,  howr-ver,  when  there  wasn't  any  , 
more  worth-while  land  to  take  as  homesteads,  and  that  is  the 
thing  that  t>egan  to  arouse  the  working  class  to  the  need  of  some 
genuine  reform 

I  was  foolish  enouRh  to  think  after  I  h.<\d  made  .some  little  study 
of  economics  that  if  we  could  Just  prerent  the  case  to  the  people 
of  the  country  they  would  accept  it  Immediately  because  It  was 
so  reasonable,  so  lotfiral  I  foresook  the  important  profession  of 
teaching  to  become  Slate  secretary  of  the  Sixlallst  Party  out  In 
North  Dakota  I  tho\i(?ht  'Now  when  these  farmers,  these  few 
working  people  we  have  owt  here,  famlllarl?*  themselves  with  the 
gospel  of  sociall.sm,  rhey  will  .see  the  logic  of  It  and  will  Immediately 
begin  voting  our  ticket  ' 

Well.  I  wajj  disillusioned  Cnnriltlon.s  were  Just  a  little  bit  too 
good  They  were  able  to  eat  three  times  a  day.  had  some  sort 
of  house  to  live  in.  and  they  didn't  learn  aa* quickly  as  I  had 
hoped  they  would  .So  we  found  that  the  very  people  who  would 
profit  most  weren't  ju.st  readv  to  accept  it  Still,  there  were  a 
few  who  were  converted,  and  that  was  tnie  not  only  in  that 
western  country  of  ours  but  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as 
was  shown  by  victories  that  the  Socialist  Party  won  at  Mil- 
waukee. Schenectady  N  Y  in  cities  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  in  1912  and   1913. 

NO  potmrs  IN  rmoNS 

In  those  days  the  working  people  were  in  the  movement  as  In- 
dividuals rather  than  oa  groups  Trnde-unlons,  as  ruch,  dtdnt 
engage  much  in  politics  In  fact  many  of  the  unions  of  that  time 
wouldn't  tolerate  the  presence  of  a  man.  especially  of  the  Socialist 
varUty  who  came  m  to  exfilnln  why  their  memtjers  should  vote 
the  dfx-iallst  ticket  Of  cmirse.  some  old -party  politicians  were 
permitted  to  nppewr  at  tim(<N,  and  that  again  shows  what  sort 
of  a  hajiy  idea  the  unions  had  of  lafK)r's  need  for  political  action. 

Out  in  my  State  and  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  there  was  an 
eari)  movement  chamcterlwHl  by  the  fact  that  those  In  charge  ol 
the  movement  didn  t  have  a  philosophy,  didn't  have  a  knowledge 
of  economics,  but  moved  rniher  hy  necessity  to  advocate  certain 
reforms  They  talked  to  the  pnopie  about  these  reforms  and 
tried  to  convert  them  to  their  program  but  there  was  no  thought 
on  the  part  of  that  leadership  to  show  the  workers  ani  farmers 
or  the  members  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole  thot  tliey  should 
work  together  as  a  class  And  un'll  this  la  done,  until  the  work- 
ers as  a  whole  become  conscious  of  their  need  for  working  together, 
for  asserting  their  rights  as  a  class,  there  are  going  to  be  many ' 
ups  and  downs  in  the  movement. 

TOWNI.rV    lAlTNCMSD    NOKPASTtSAlV    I,«A0TT1 

After  the  Wisconsin  movement  had  grown  under  the  leadership 
of  Robert  M  La  Pollette  Sr  .  progresslvlsm  spread  to  other  States. 
The  Socialist  movement  rIpo  had  developed  good  organization  In 
several  Northwest  States  but  the  first  State  to  really  organize  a 
movement  upon  the  ba.«ls  of  the  working  class  Itself  was  North 
DakoU  That  la  surprising  for  the  rea-son  that  North  Dakota  Is 
the  most  agricultural  in  character  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
There  Is  a  higher  percentage  of  farmers  In  North  Dakota  than  In 
any  other  SUte,  and  yet  that  State  was  the  first  In  which  a 
movement  of  the  working  class  the  producing  class,  was  developed 
upon  the  political  field  I  happened  to  be  the  secretary  of  that 
early  organization  known  as  the  National  Nonpartisan  League. 
The  fovmder  of  the  organization  was  A.  C.  Townley.  a  remarkable 
organizer  and  a  man  who  understood  farmers  and  workers. 

Certain  things  in  Nonh  Dakota  had  Incensed  the  farmers.  They 
knew  that  they  were  being  plundered  and  robbed.  They  produced 
pretty  good  crops,  but  didn't  get  much  In  payment  for  them. 
They  charged  the  railroads  and  the  bankers  with  tjelng  reeponsible 
for  this  condition,  but  even  more  than  the  banks  and  the  rail- 
roads, the  grain  merchants  in  the  Twin  Cities.  They  were  In  a 
pretty  good  mood  to  be  educated  politically 

Townley  was  an  organizer,  the  most  remarkable  organizer  I  have 
ever  known.  He  got  us  together.  He  had  been  In  the  Socialist 
Party,  but  he  could  see  that  as  far  as  methods  were  concerned,  the 
Socialist  Party  was  too  con-servative,  and.  besides,  there  waa 
prejudice  against  the  name  "Socialist"  In  those  days.  So  he  said, 
"This  Is  what  we  will  do  We  will  take  the  parts  of  the  platform 
pertaining  to  the  more  immediate  demands,  and  we  will  go  out 
and  organize  the  farmers  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  We  won't 
teach  them  anything  at>out  the  platform.  After  we  get  them  in, 
we  wUl  educate  them." 

The  usual  method  Is  to  go  out  and  educate  the  people  of  a 
community  first  and  take  them  into  the  orgaolzatlan  after  tbat. 
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Townley  decided  to  organlae  first  and  then  educate.     That  didn't 
sound  good  to  orthodox  Bociallsts,  but  Townley  was  right. 

TOWNLET    IWSTStTCTB    OaCAKnCRa 

Once  the  organization  was  pretty  well  developed — with  a  mem- 
bership Of  IS.OOO  to  20,000— we  started  a  paper.  Incidentally,  one 
Of  the  editors  of  that  paper— the  Nonpartisan  Leader— was  Charles 
Id  ward  Rusaell.  The  appeal  to  get  members  was  solely  on  the 
basis  of  class.  Townleys  instructions  to  the  organisers  were,  "Don't 
try  to  explain  the  platform  to  the  former.  Just  Ull  him  that  the 
bankers  and  lawyers  have  been  making  his  laws  and  say  to  him. 
'It  is  about  time  that  you  made  your  own  laws.  Send  farmers 
to  the  legislature,  let  us  quit  sending  bazikers  and  lawyers.' " 

Mr.  Townley  was  practically  unknown  in  the  State,  and  he  bad 
no  money.  Yet  In  the  courka  of  a  single  year  he  had  organised 
the  farmere,  of  North  DakoU  into  the  Nonpartiaan  League.  His 
group  took  possession  of  the  State  and  eliminated  the  bosses  who 
had  run  Iforth  Dakota  from  the  time  it  waa  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

I  dare  say  it  was  the  nu>st  remarkable  political  achievement  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  In  this  country.  And  the  thing  that  has 
made  It  permanent  was  the  fact  that  It  was  baaed  upon  an  appeal 
to  class  solidarity.  After  North  DakoU  had  been  won  In  19l6. 
the  league  went  Into  Wisconsin,  South  DakoU,  and  Montana,  and 
finally  qjread  Into  13  SUtea. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  la  that  after  you  get  the  wtx-kers  to 
act  together  on  the  basis  of  class,  you  will  have  no  trouble  teaching 
them  about  the  program.  The  North  Dakota  movement  started  in 
1915,  23  years  ago,  is  still  alive  and  dominates  the  F>olitics  of  the 
FlickerUil  State.  The  old  political  txisees  who  operated  from  hotels 
in  St.  Paul  and  Mlrmeapolis  were  tiirown  out  by  the  league  and 
have  ren^lned  out  ever  since. 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  the  only  two  SUtes  today  in  which 
the  workers  and  farmers  have  their  own  political  party.  North 
DakoU  still  has  the  Nonpartisan  League  set-up.  which  means  that 
the  league  places  a  ticket  In  the  field  to  seek  the  nominations  of 
the  dominating  political  party  In  the  SUte.  After  a  few  defeaU 
In  Minnesota  along  these  lines,  a  new  party  was  started,  and  the 
same  was  true  In  Wisconsin. 

ooMPcaa  ooNmaxo  rAZLuas 
Reverting  again  to  the  American  labor  movement  to  show  how  It 
failed  to  function  In  s  practical  way  upon  the  political  field.  I  wont 
to  quote  here  a  little  statement  thot  I  came  across  recently,  one  of 
Sam  Qompers"  sutements  before  a  House  committee  in  1811.  Mr. 
Oompers  was  head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  from  1888. 
the  time  of  Its  Inception,  until  1W4,  when  he  died.  He  was  a  man 
who  no  doubt  honestly  thought  that  the  workers  only  needed  to 
be  organlr«d  on  the  economic  field.  I  am  not  challenging  his 
honesty,  but  It  was  due  to  this  fact  that  reforms  were  not  achieved 
tn  this  country  m  behalf  of  the  working  class  as  they  were  In 
many  European  countries  After  returning  from  Europe,  he  said: 
"We  are  In  the  United  SUtes  not  less  than  two  decades  behind 
many  of  the  European  countries  In  the  protection  of  the  life, 
health,  and  limb  of  the  workers." 

That  Is  A  surprising  confession  for  a  man  In  Oompers*  position  to 
make,  but  It  was  true.  And  yet  there  Isn't  any  doubt  that  the 
failure  of  the  American  labor  movement  to  do  for  lU  workers  here 
what  had  been  done  In  Europe  was  because  of  lU  neglect  of  prac- 
tical politics. 

When  the  Nonpartisan  League  established  its  national  offices  In 
St  Paul  In  1017  we  found  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  trade-union 
movement  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party  and  a  few  with  the 
Republican  Party.  There  was  difficulty  In  making  these  leaders 
aline  themselves  with  the  farmers'  Nonpartisan  League.  They 
had  not  been  used  to  that.  The  fact  is.  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
that  first  election  our  candidate,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  former 
Congressman  from  Minnesota,  was  defeate<<  for  Governor  by  a 
vote  of  2  to  1.  He  did  little  better  in  St.  Paul.  However,  as 
time  went  on  the  Nonpartisan  League  gained  in  the  cities  with 
every  election.  In  1936  we  carried  Minneapolis  by  a  majority  of 
50,000  and  St.  Paul  by  a  majority  of  2  to  1.  Today  In  the  Twin 
Cities  there  Is  scarcely  a  labor  leader  who  would  dare  announce  to 
the  workers  of  the  city  that  he  was  supjwrtlng  anyone  but  a 
Farmer-Laljor  candidate  for  ofllce.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
workers  themselves  have  developed  a  sense  of  class  interest.  If 
the  workers  are  to  get  anywhere,  if  they  are  really  going  to  achieve 
their  economic  liberation,  get  the  full  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they 
are  entitled  to  do,  they  must  develop  a  sense  of  class  solidarity. 

NATtONAI,    PASTT    NKCBSSABT 

We  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  where  a  party  of  the  farmers 
and  workers  has  been  built,  feel  very  much  encouraged  when  we 
see  the  workers  in  New  York  City  organizing  themselves  into  the 
American  Labor  Party,  for  we  know  that  It  would  be  next  to  im- 
poeslble  to  maintain  an  Independent  political  party  of  the  people 
In  our  State  or  In  other  States  unless  we  can  soon  develop  a 
national  movement  with  which  these  SUte  movements  may  be 
affiliated. 

A  step  In  this  direction  is  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League,  headed 
by  E.  L.  Oliver,  fcannerly  of  northern  Minnesota.  The  league  is 
using  the  right  procedure,  as  the  workers  ore  not  yet  imbued  with 
enough  confidence  in  their  own  strength  to  make  them  go  along 
in  a  new  party,  and  it  is  still  perhaps  tlie  most  practical  plan  in 
many  SUtes  for  labor  to  select  its  CAndtdat«>  and  let  them  run 
under  the  banner  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  political  parties. 
After  political  strength,  has  been  developed,  then  let  tbam  sepa- 


rate from  the  old  parties  and  set  up  their  own  pdlttoal  parties. 
This  has  already  been  done  in  New  York,  and  It  U  ezpectad  that 
the  American  Labor  Party  In  thot  city  and  SUta  will  alaot  aareral 
Members  to  Congress  this  year. 

This  all  means  that  we  miut  gat  a  national  polltloal  party  of 
the  workers  on  the  way  In  the  United  States.  Ths  old  scheme  et 
"reward  your  friends  and  puniah  your  enemies"  is  a  thing  of  tha 
past.  Only  through  ooUectlve  action  on  the  part  of  the  wealth 
producers — the  farmers,  workers,  and  busiXMaa  peopla— «an  tbay 
achieve  their  litieration  from  the  bondage  at  their  axplonara. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  24  iletfislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20).iy38 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD,  MAY  30,  1838 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  May  20.  1938,  relaUve  to  business 
conditions  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 

Tin    CaEDTT    MEN    f  UX    BKl'llS 

Evidence  continues  to  accumulaU  that  we  were  on  the  right  track 
when  we  took  the  conservative  editors  over  the  coals  last  week  for 
cr\'lng  the  blues  about  business  prospecU. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  reports  that— 

"Three -quarters  of  Its  members  are  experiencing  twtter  sales  thus 
for  In  1938  than  they  did  In  1933,  when  the  last  big  rise  began,  and 

"Over  half  the  members  expect  substantial  recovery  by  tha  fall, 
and  another  quarter  expocU  it  by  winter." 

Crodlt  men  arc  congenital  (lesaimists.  The  eye  they  turn  to  ths 
world  li  llkply  tn  be  cold  and  challenging. 

Yet  they  refuse  to  enter  the  "boohoo  marathon"  by  which  the 
conservative  crybabloe  are  dragging  down  buaineaa  in  the  hope  of 
dragging  down  Rooacvelt. 


Among;  His  Books 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24,  1938 


EDITORLAL  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  MAY  23.  IMt 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur  able  aixd  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Vermont  IMr.  Plttklit]  recently 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Columbia  Hlatotlcal  Society 
of  Washington,  entitled  "Side  Lights  of  History— Books." 
This  address  is  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  most  human 
and  interesting.  It  appears  in  the  Appendix  ot  the  Coh- 
cREssioNAL  RECORD  for  Wednesday,  May  18,  and  11  there  are 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  read  it,  I  am  iure  they 
will  enjoy  doing  so.  In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  23,  1938, 
appeared  an  editorial  which  discusses  this  address  and  trader 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  same  herewith. 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Monday.  May  2S,  19S8) 

We  love  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  legislator  In  his  private  hours.  The 
Appendix  of  the  Congrjbssiowai,  Rkxjsd  reports  an  address  by  tha 
Honorable  Charixs  Ai.bebt  PL.tTin.iT,  Congressman  at  Large  from 
Vermont,  before  the  Coltmahla  Historical  Society  in  Washington, 
His  hobby  is  books.    "It  was  Annette  Wynne  who  said; 

"A  little  gate  my  book  can  be. 
That  leada  to  fields  of  minstrelsy: 
And  though  you  think  I  sit  at 
Afar  in  foreign  fields  I  roam. 
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eloqu4  nt 


oozfi 


Hi 


"How  tra»  thAt  to."     After 
Boettuoa.  Pope  mj>a   Hontoe.   he 
books    has  epoUed   his  en)07in«nt 
of  tiistorictd  noveU.    Pram  them  hi 
of  hiiiua-y  than  from  textbooks, 
the  ao-caUed  historical  novels,  hot 
I  can  remember  are  Hm  Qreen 
Winston    Churchill's   aeries.    Of 
Tom'i  Oabtn  and  Jamaa  Fenimore 

Whj  sboukl  be7    Oar  heart 
Judge  Thompeon's  The  Oreen 
RAngfrs.     He  is  classed  as  a  follower 
to  follow  anybody.    He  was  steeped 
books  lold  In  heeTea  knows  how 
are  aeiUng  yet      Ut.  Plxunley*  tasC4i 
books   at   the   heed   at   his   bed 
Tennyiion'B.  a  copy  ot  Shakespeare 

He   nas  found   "some   wonderful 
Ilkea    'he    ''homellXMes    ^jmi    perfect 
Knglarider  as  foond  In  Longfellow 

"I  should  say  read  Kmeisuu 
always  Intrigued  me.     When  I  want 
When  I  want  to  waste  my  time  I 
or  Pletxher  detectlre  stories." 

Then    follows  the   expected 
dliler.  and  some  of  us  don't  want  to 
on  detective  stories.     Anyway.  It's  a 
man  who  reeds. 


lIouBtaln 
ootirse 
eloper's 


Mountain 


miny 


reflections  on   Cicero  and 

■ees  that  reading   dull   law 

llctlcm    with  the    exception 

has  derlred  more  knowledge 

has  "rsad  practically  all  of 

save  my  soul  the  only  ones 

Boys.  The  Rangers,  and 

I   should    Incliide    Uncle 

works." 

out   to   any   man   who  read 

Lin  Boys  and  Its  sequel.  The 

of  Cooper,  but  he  didn't  need 

In  the  story  of  Vermont.     His 

editions.     One  hopes  they 

in  poetry   Is  shown   by  the 

tttler^    poems,    Longfellow's, 

'  he  last  number  of  Dr .ft wind. 

toems  In   Drlftwlnd."  and   be 

understanding    of    the    New 

1  Whlttler*: 

The  essay  on  Compensation 
to  cry  I  read  David  Harum. 
'  adgar  Wallace,  Oi>penheim. 


Wtmtler^ 


mm 


tribute"    to   Shakespeare.    Ihstes 

4ry.  and  love  to  waste  our  time 
comfort  to  find  a  Congress- 


Abraham  Linccln — Artist 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 


OP  ALAB/MA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH 
Tuesday.  Map  24  ileguUUive  day  oj 


ARTICLK  BT   I».   ROT  P.   BASLKF 
OOLLBOX. 


PLORINCB. 


Mr.  HTTJ.     Mr.  President.  I 
pUce  in  the  Raoou  a  short 
Artist,  by  Dr.  Roy  P.  Basler. 
Alabama  Teachers  College,  at  _ . 

There  being  no  obtjection.  the 
printed  in  the  Raoou.  as  foUows 


eompl  rts 
number 


Abraham  IJncoln.  durli^  the  7S 
has  received  possibly  the  most  eci 
given  to  one  man  within  an  equal 
be  70  rears  hence  considered  his  i_ 
been  touched.    Uneoln  was  above  . 
art  was  far  froca  coollned  to  Uterary  - 
be  recognised  as  his  moet  psrmanert 


the  carping  erlUo  must  atfaalt  this. 

irUy  t 


aeeompU  ihment 


aiid 


that  oiUy  u&eolo*s  Itterary  , 

Important  In  history  tHaa  WllUam 
oomln({  from  Mr.  Itasters.     Oertalnl] 
Kmger   f>erhaps   than  the   marble 
have  bnen  ei^raved. 

Though  at  prseent  his  fame  as  a 
spread  popularly  qwiUtht^  m  his  K 
the  role  ot  emanetpater  and  savior 
oonplece  aad  sesme  to  be  growing 
ahUlty  that  It  may  be  evsai  morepu- 
lu  prtmrw%tkm  must  ramaln  chiefly 
study  his  wtsrks.     Uidped.  it  is  not 
time  when  mudi  ot  what  men 
contained  largely  la  Ltneolo^  p 
of   Ironical   fate,   moeh  of   what  w% 
GODsptrscy  has  been  iirceei  ibU  chief  r 
and  SaOust.  ^ 

ft  may  be  a  bitter  pm  for  the 
but  th«  truth  rsmalna  that  rhetoric 
to  outlive  the  facts  that  Uksplre  it 
lameatp  Mr.  Maslsn^  *that  have  sti 
Bven  today  the  popolar  eoooeptlon 
of  his  seoood  Inaugural  addrees  than 

"Wttli  maUct  towartf  none;  with 
ba  the  right,  ae  Ood  gives  us  to  sec 
finish  the  work  «•  are  tn:  to  bind 
care  for  him  who  Aal!  have  borne 
and  hla  orphan — to  do  all  which 
and  lasting  peace  *"V^g  ooiaelvs 

The  best  of  our  rooagnlasd  ertUes  hi' 
somewhat  beli 

tars  in  a  hlg^  plaee.    9tm,  even  his 

with  such 


su^ed 


tie 


REMARKS 


:  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  20) .  1938 


OP   ALABAMA    TSACHERS' 
"    ~    ALA, 


ksk  unanimous  consent  to 
article  mi  Abraham  Lmcoln — 
menber  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Pl^nce.  Ala. 

article  was  ordered  to  be 


lU 


f^***  alnos  his  assassination. 

and  widespread  study  ever 

sr  of  years.    Yet  what  may 

Important  phase  has  hardly 

_  an  artist,  and  thoiigh  hla 

czpreeslon.  his  prose  may  yet 

t  legacy  to  humanity.     Even 

Bdgar  Lee  Masters  has  opined 

I  ihment  has  "made  him  more 

1  SeKlnley."  which  is  a  tribute. 

Lincoln's  words  wlU  endure 

branae  upon   which  they 


Iterary  artist  Is  not  so  wlde> 

Klary  and  historical  fame  in 

the  ITnlon.  it  is  at  lea«t  as 

'V  mors  rapidly.    Hm  prob- 

nanent  lies  in  the  fact  that 

In  the  haxuls  of  those  who 

dltteult  to  conceive  of  the 

'  of  the  CItU  War  wlB  be 

ildrsaeea.  jiMt  as.  by  decree 

know   ot   CatUlne   and    his 

for  the  rt>etorlc  of  Cicero 


hlitorteally 


.   mladed  to  swallow. 
has  demoaetrated  its  ability 
Tt  Is  his  poeUcal  flashes." 
"t  his  fame  against  attack." 
Unroln  is  mere  the  result 
at  his  war  policies: 
<harlty  for  all;  with  flmmea 
Lhe  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
up  the  Nation's  woundsc   to 
battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
•ehlere  and  cherish  a  Jiis: 
'  with  all  nations." 
<9m  wtthout  soneption.  though 
dresses  and   let- 
devoted  admirers  have 
as  "^worthy  of  Web- 


ster" and  "equal  to  Biirke."  and  confined  themselves  to  what  are 
eomewhat  Ineptly  called  "purple  passages  "  One  looking  for  pur- 
ple passages  In  the  traditional  sense  can  hardly  be  trusted  to 
evaluate  Lincoln's  prose.  But  more  .signiflcant  for  Lincoln's  future 
literary  status  Is  the  f£u;t  that  as  yet  only  a  few  of  his  wrltingb 
have  received  anything  like  the  literary  analysis  that  Is  due  them. 
The  Gettysburg  Address  and  the  letter  written  to  Mrs  Blxby  are 
perhaps  enough  In  themselves  to  assure  Lincoln  Immortality,  but 
the  time  Is  already  at  hand  when  more  and  more  of  his  strictly 
analytical  and  expository  pieces  will  be  studied  for  their  literary 
significance. 

It  may  be  argued  that  for  permanent  literary  significance  too 
much  of  Lincoln's  «,Tltlng  is  taken  up  with  routine  exposition  and 
expression  of  political  policy  not  in  Itself  permanently  significant. 
It  must  be  answered  that  much  of  this  matter  wUl  In  the  future 
get  Its  significance  from  the  fact  that  Lincoln  wrote  of  It  as  he 
did -again  witness  Cicero  In  the  last  analysis  the  quality  of  the 
masterpiece,  great  or  small,  lies  not  in  subject  but  In  artistic  treat- 
ment. It  will  doubtless  be  the  business  of  the  often  despised,  but 
nevertheless  useful,  commentator  to  ferret  out  the  facta  and  back- 
grounds which  will  aid  succeeding  generations  to  admire  more 
completely  Lincoln's  prose. 

Among  his  expository  writings  only  a  few  such  Items  as  the 
famous  letter  written  in  answer  to  Horace  Greeley's  Prayer  of 
Twt!nty  Millions  have  been  recognized  for  what  they  are — the  most 
completely  lucid,  emphatic,  and  concise  expressions  of  thought  in 
moilem  literature.  But  these  are  often  equaled,  If  not  excelled, 
by  other  papers,  which  for  not  very  cletir  reasons  are  generally  left 
for  the  study  of  the  mere  historian.  Exposition  has  never  been 
reckoned  a  form  conducive  to  the  highest  flights  of  literary  ex- 
prfc-wlon;  yet  Lincoln  demonstrated  that  it  could  be  so  beautifully 
and  austerely  sculptured  that  the  very  solidness  of  solid  matter 
would  vie  with  the  ethereal 

V/lthln  recent  years  some  excellent  initial  steps  have  been  taken. 
generaUy  in  the  right  direction.  Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson, 
Daniel  Kilham  Dodge.  Carl  St^ndburg,  and  Luther  E.  Robinson 
have  each  added  something  to  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  Lincoln's  literary  accomplishment  Among  straight  biographers 
norie  has  placed  sufficient  empha.sis  upon  his  early  cultivation  of 
style  TTiere  is  still  a  crying  need  for  a  good  and  fairly  inclusive 
edition  of  his  works  prepared  for  the  student  of  literature  as  well 
as  i'or  the  student  of  historj'.  But  literary  people  in  general  and 
pro:reasor8  of  English  in  particular  have  been  notably  remiss  in 
recognizing  an  opportunity  Though  there  has  been  a  saving 
group  of  literary  heretics  who  have  all  along  Insisted  on  Including 
liberal  selections  from  Lincoln's  less  known  as  well  as  better  known 
works  with  the  accepted  selections  from  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and 
the  traditional  group  of  "prose  masters"  in  classes  of  American 
literature.  It  is  lamentable  that  they  have  sometimes  had  to  insist 
tha:  Lincoln  more  than  holds  his  own  in  such  select  company. 
If  I  may  Judge  from  two  recent  anthologies  of  American  literature 
tha:  have  come  to  my  desk,  views  are  changing.  Instead  of  class- 
ing Lincoln,  according  to  the  common  procedure,  in  the  few  pages 
iisually  devoted  to  a  political  writer,  the  editors  have  given  him 
individual  rank  and  pages  approximately  equal  to  those  devoted 
to  iruch  celebrities  as  Bret  Harte  and  PhUllp  Preneau.  whereas 
originally  he  was  honored  with  the  two  or  three  pages  accorded 
such  significant  persons  as  Capt  John  Smith  and  Thomas  Godfrey 
Thl«  is  merely  a  step  toward  the  time  when,  of  all  literary  flgurea 
of  nineteenth  century  America,  his  will  be  one  of  three  or  at  most 
fotir.  great  names. 

What  makes  this  tendency  even  more  signiflcant  Is  the  fact 
thai  It  has  arisen  simultaneoxisly  with  the  neglect  of  political 
writers  In  general.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  as  American  llterat^l^e 
has  come  to  the  fore  during  recent  years  much  flne  poUtlcal 
writing  has  been  neglected  In  favor  of  the  ephemeral  writer  who 
labored  for  arts  sake.  Yet  some  of  the  finest  American  prose 
lies  in  the  poUtical  papers  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton  Pre- 
n^u.  Calhoun  and  many  another  political  figure.  For  statosmen. 
historians,  and  acientlsta  often  write  better  prose  than  our  so- 
called  men  of  letters. 

r.J.*h;-^>f.  tf..'^'i''^."  ^"^  political  literature  Is.  little  of  It 
.  ?  the  heights  Lincoln  attained.  A  literary  genius  of  his 
rani:  is  hardly  paralleled  in  the  ranks  of  publ^^mVn  and  even 
thJ'^rt,^^'^.v',"':^w  "ceptlons-John  Milton,  for  example— 
^.l^^^i  "^*^!  ^°  ^"^^  "^^^^  ^^  greatest  achievement  In 
fornis   traditional    to   pure   literature   rather    than    in   documents 

^JS'^°'w'*'*;k'°  ''^'"^  ^'  ^*^«  l^^ed  to  expecTSly  a 
second    best.     No   other   expression,   not   even    that    ofClcero   or 

SlTSiS^Tr  nif^iifo^'T"^^"'*^  *^^  Imitations  congenital  to 
a^rt  ^^i5t.P^  ''.°'^*^'^  **  ^  ^^"^  "  ^^^  the  simplicity 
and   imaglnaUon   and   music   of   great   poetry.     It   has   been   well 

Se  tL^^"^^^"^  }''^'  Uncolns'^eat  addre^^e  more 
S?,  h^r^!^^'^^"  \'^^}''  '*'"^*  '^*°  ^^^'^  traditional  oratory 
This   hardly   clarifies   their   real    quality,    but   it   does    eive   som* 

wSlsIs  ?tudle:f'ir'^'"'  The ''more'  the  magfc°%f  ^  Unc^i^ 
wortls  Is   studied   the   more   certain   his   works  are   of   occupvine 

tnT^It^rlTT'  ^°'  '^:  masterpiece  that  cannot  be  dl^miSS 
in  a  catalog  of  types  and  classes  "^*»c« 

re4„?'tS  ^t^^HV°''  °'  ^^  Lincoln's  more  hnporUnt  works 
^  tS  ^^7^f  .1^^%  '^P^^'^'^y  exists,  as  it  has  klways  existed 
Sr,^  ii7?,J? ,°'  ^^*  ^"7  Indisputable  masters  of  the  languagV 
S7t  wi  aSe^'^f,Y«'*tS'*^'^f"P^'■^°'  ^'^^'ty  °f  imagl^tTn 
Sear^tie  ..^  flo^^**"*  °?*""  °'  *^''  ^"^^  ^^^  ^P^^^  with 
S^*  ^^f^^^"^^-  *°'*  second,  technically.  In  language 
S^»^^,^  "^  y*"*  "^""^  grandly  beautiful  than  any  of  his 
contsmponirtes-Whltman  poeslbly  excepted-evw  ichleved^ 
That   Lincoln  took   and   made   his   own   the   thought   and   spS 
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at  those  phases  of  nineteenth  century  America  which  he  has 
come  to  sjrmbolize  Is  so  far  true  that  his  matter,  like  the  matter 
of  Shakespeare,  appears  to  be  definitely  his  In  a  degree  that  Is 
never  met  with  In  lesser  literary  genius.  Thoxigh  this  matter 
was  tised  often  in  his  day  and  somewhat  since,  we  can  hardly 
think  of  it  again  except  as  especially  Lincoln's.  I'his  may  be 
seen  clearly  even  in  the  works  of  his  middle  period.  The  Cooper 
Union  address.  Peoria  speech,  and  Springfield  speech  illustrate 
his  power  to  synthesize  without  recourse  to  Illusive,  transcendental 
generalities,  and  to  stamp  with  unity,  without  narrowing  to  per- 
sonal bias,  the  political  matter  of  nearly  a  cent\U7. 

But  when  we  speak  of  "originality"  in  a  literary  artist  we  refer 
alwajrs  to  a  technique  of  expression  rather  than  to  his  matter,  for 
where  the  one  Is  Individually  his,  the  other  Is  universal.  So  it  Is  less 
by  his  matter  than  by  his  techniqiie  that  Lincoln  is  distinguished 
from  the  host  of  those  above  whom  he  looms  slngtilar  and  lofty. 
His  workmanship,  even  In  many  little-known  passages.  Is  so  indi- 
vidual that  It  cannot  be  Imitated  much  less  reproduced.  It  has, 
though  it  was  based  upon  years  of  trial  and  error,  the  effortless 
inevitability  that  we  recognize  as  the  authentic  Inspiration  of  the 
creative  artist. 

It  Is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  labor  this  pwint  of  CMiginallty  with 
regard  to  his  most  famous  works.  But  even  in  his  anecdotes,  cer- 
tainly in  those  that  seem  definitely  authentic,  his  hand  is  plain  in 
application  and  point  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are 
retold  in  words  remembered  by  others.  And  though  as  a  humorist 
he  was.  as  was  Shakespeare,  Indebted  to  the  mode  and  spirit  of  his 
time,  he  aisplayed  in  his  cnide.  sometimes  even  bitter,  humor  the 
touch  which  canaiot  be  found  in  the  works  of  lesser  humorists  of 
the  age.    Not  the  story  but  how  he  told  It  makes  It  a  Lincoln  story. 

The  tendency  has  been  not  so  much  to  underestimate  Lincoln's 
attention  to  style  as  to  estimate  it  not  at  all.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  legend  of  Lincoln  the  prophet  has  bediznmed  the  genuine 
achievement  of  a  human  mind  at  work,  until  a  scathing  critic  like 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  comes,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  craft  of 
words,  closer  to  the  true  why  of  Linooln's  expression  than  all  the 
idolators.  Lincoln  did  not.  of  course,  always  preserve  the  extreme 
niceties  of  grammar,  and  he  did  say  things  inimitably  because  of 
his  genltis;  but  his  genius  was  not  the  iincultlvated  accident  of 
inspiration  that  has  been  so  often  supposed.  Is  it  more  reasonable 
to  think  that  the  artist  who  gave  "balance"  some  of  the  finest  uses 
it  has  ever  achieved  in  English  prose  got  no  hint  of  style  from  his 
study  of  Bacon  and  the  King  James  Bible,  or  to  think  that  he 
recognized  a  technique  for  what  ft  was?  It  is  true  that  as  a  rule 
his  words  are  austerest  simplicity,  but  It  Is  equally  true  that  the 
feeling  for  cadence  that  arranged  them  la  unfathomed  subtlety. 
Let  the  reader  examine,  if  he  has  not  already,  the  pattern  of  Sew- 
ard's stiggested  peroration  for  the  first  Inaugural,  compare  It  to 
the  cadence  of  Lincoln's  revision,  and  then  decide  which  of  the 
two  men  had  made  the  most  fruitful  study  of  prose  style.  Seward 
suggested  this: 

"I  close.  We  are  not,  we  must  not  be,  aliens  or  enemies,  but 
fellow  countrsmen  and  brethren.  Although  passion  has  strained 
our  bonds  of  affection  too  hardly,  they  must  not,  I  am  sure  they 
wiU  not.  be  broken.  The  mystic  chords  which,  proceeding  from 
so  many  battlefields  and  so  many  patriot  graves,  pass  through 
aU  the  hearts  and  all  the  hearths  in  this  broad  continent  of  ours, 
will  yet  again  harmonize  in  their  ancient  music  when  breathed 
upon  by  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Nation." 

Lincoln  made  It  this: 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
mtist  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  the  brood  land,  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  win  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

A  careful  study  of  Lincoln's  works  of  the  middle  period  (1864-61) 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  his  later  beauty  of  exprfession  was  not  an 
accident  that  simply  happened  to  a  man  who  had  no  care  for 
finely  wrought  sentences.  Indeed,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
Cooper  Union  address,  Peoria  speech,  and  Springfield  speech,  as 
well  as  others,  have  technically  In  large  metisure  the  perfection 
that  is  generally  credited  only  to  his  later  masterpieces.  It  is  not 
In  technical  command  of  style  so  much  ae  it  is  in  power  of 
feeling  and  Imagination  that  his  later  works  surpass  by  all  odds 
tho^e  of  his  middle  period. 

The  reasons  for  this  may  not  seem  so  obscure  when  soxight,  but 
perhaps  every  student  has  his  own  explanation  which  he  prefers 
above  others.  Some  have  seemed  to  find  that  the  great  change 
which  did  undeniably  come  in  Lincoln's  prose  In  1861  was  the 
result  of  Seward's  Influence.  Perhaps  some  very  slight  part  of 
it  w£is.  but  I  believe  that  the  turning  point  came  before  Seward 
had  opportunity  to  Influence  Lincoln  to  any  marked  degree.  The 
farewell  remarks  made  at  Springfield  as  Lincoln  was  departing 
for  Washington  have  the  new  combination  of  imagination  and 
feeling  in  as  great  measure  as  the  first  Inaugural. 

•My  friends,  no  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feel- 
ing of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of 
these  people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my 
children  have  been  bom,  and  one  is  bxiried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing 
when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater 
than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the  assistance 
of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fall.    Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go 


with  me,  and  renuUn  with  you.  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us 
confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending 
you,  as  I  hope  in  your  pra3rer8  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell." 

My  own  (pinion  is  that  this  new  qxiallty  was  more  the  result  of 
internal  experience  than  of  external  Influence.  It  is  a  common- 
place that  Lincoln  was  reckoned  cold  and  unemotional  by  his  most 
careful  observers.  Also  it  Is  true  that  no  other  orator  of  his  time 
was  more  coldly  logical,  more  careful  of  a  self-lmpoeed  restraint, 
than  was  Lincoln  up  to  1861.  Upon  his  departure  from  Springfield 
a  new  note  of  unfathomed  emotion,  at  once  heroic  and  simple, 
sounded  in  his  words  for  the  first  time.  This  note  was  sounded  again 
In  the  prose  poem  which  he  made  of  Seward's  suggested  perora- 
tion: and  thenceforth,  restrained  but  full.  It  sxifTueed  all  the  more 
imi>ortant  papers  of  his  years  in  Washington,  but  above  all  the 
Gettjrsburg  address  and  the  second  Inaugural. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lincoln's  art  is  always  applied  art.  utili- 
tarian in  purp>oee  and  held  strictly  to  the  matter  in  hand.  If  this 
Implies  that  it  does  not  therefore  reach  the  heights  of  imagination 
to  which  we  e]q>ect  cmly  belletrlstic  art  to  attain,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  And  yet,  perhaps,  he  did,  even  In  the  deep- 
moving  cadences  and  high  ImaginaticMi  of  the  second  inaugural, 
consider  Ms  prose  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  reoognlElng  that  In 
an  emotional  crisis  of  national  scope  the  truest  appeal  could  not  be 
made  to  the  intellect  alone.  And  because  he  ha!d  early  learned  to 
eschew  the  Illusion  of  emotionalism — that  bane  of  the  swayer  ot 
multitudes — which  saps  the  hearts  of  hearer  and  sfieaker  alike  Into 
fioods  of  mere  rhetoric,  he  was  able  In  his  great  hour  to  plumb 
depths  hitherto  unfathomed  by  oratory. 

The  emergence  of  this  new  qtiallty  was  significantly  coincident 
with  his  assumption  of  what  he  seems  to  have  considered  his 
supreme  task — the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  with  it  democ- 
racy. His  utterances  regarding  slavery — in  fact,  his  words  on  all 
other  subjects,  fine  as  naany  of  them  are-  fall  into  place  near  or  far 
from  the  high  words  in  which  he  defended  democracy  as  symbollaed 
In  the  Union  and  pled  lor  Its  preeervatlon.  Alexander  Stephens 
said  that  the  Union  with  Lincoln  rose  In  sentiment  to  the  "sub- 
limity of  a  religloiis  mysticism  "  The  Gettysburg  Address  is  excel- 
lent literary  evidence  In  support  of  Stephen's  opinion  If  we 
understand  how  the  Union  was  for  Lincoln  the  symbol  of  a 
democracy  yet  to  be  realized: 

"It  is  fc»-  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  tha 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is,  rather,  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  meastire  of  devotion:  that  we  here  higiily  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that  this  Nation,  under  Ood, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  pec^le,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

So  It  is  that  Lincoln,  like  the  greatest  literary  figures  of  the  past, 
becomes  as  we  study  his  works  more  than  a  man.  He  Is  a  creative 
consciousness  in  whom  the  endiulng  matter  of  Civil  War  America 
lives.  As  this  matter  is  in  Lincoln  intrinsic  and  his  expression  of 
it  inimitable,  so  his  name  will  endure  as  something  representative 
and  symbolic  with  singular  completeness  of  the  epoch  which 
nurtured  him.  E\'en  as  we  come  to  recognize  his  fallibility  as  an 
Ideal  berry  and  President  we  may  perceive  that  the  most  incon- 
trovertible fact  about  him  is  his  prose. 

We  have  failed,  perhaps,  to  assess  Lincoln  adequately  as  a  literary 
artist  because  for  seventy-odd  years  we  have  been  taught  to  con- 
sider him  primarily  a  political  figure.  But  Lincoln  belongs  with 
our  few  literary  lodestars  of  the  past.  We  must  of  necessity  give 
more  recognition  to  his  literary  accomplishment  and  perceive  hla 
dual  role  as  an  artist-statesman  without  peer. 


Which,  War  and  Trade  Agreements  or  Peaces 
Plenty,  and  Protection? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Mag  24,  1938 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  a 
program  of  scarcity.  Abundance  and  not  scarcity  has  been 
the  hope  and  the  prayer  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
ages,  and  until  the  New  Deal  descended  as  a  destructive 
plague  upon  field  and  herd  and  factory  the  hope  and  the 
prayer  of  130,000,000  Americans  was  about  to  be  answered. 
The  only  interruptions  in  the  steady  march  of  the  American 
people  toward  a  more  abundant  life  have  been  at  those 
periods  in  our  history  when  the  low-tariff  party  has  been  In 
power.    Disaster  has  followed  whenever  the  market  of  the 
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American  fann  and  factory  has  b?en  bartered  away  to  for 


elgn  natlon5.     The  relief  rolls,  the 


Industries,  the  idle  workmen,  and  impoverished  farmers  have 


whenever  the  doctrine  of 
industrial 


followed  as  a  logical  consequence 

free    tiade    has    deprived    the    fahner    and    the 

employee  of  the  benefit  of  the  doiiestic  market 

The  low -tariff  party  promised  to  keep  this  Nation  out 
of  war   which  won  the  election  Vtr  Woodrow  Wilson;  then 


the  premise  was  ignored  and  the 


United  States,  totally  im- 


soup  kitchens,  the  closed 


coimtries  fell  heir  to  all 


prepared,  was  abruptly  plimged  iiito  the  world  conflict,  the 
ultimate  cost  of  which  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  nations 
involved  was  in  excess  of  |200.00<  i.OOO.OOO.  The  magnitude 
of  the  expenditure  can  be  realized  oaly  by  comparing  the 
cost  of  It  with  that  of  preceding  armed  conflicts.  In  this 
connection.  I  call  attention  to  th«  fact  that  the  Napoleonic 
War.  which  lasted  20  years,  cost  oiily  $6,250,000,000  and  that 
the  20  greatest  wars  in  a  centurj  and  a  quarter  preceding 
1914  cost  $25,000,000,000.  I  men  ion  this  because  no  rea- 
sonable person  would  contend  thit  the  loss  of  millions  of 
lives  and  the  expenditure  of  more  than  two  hundred  billions 
of  dollars  could  fail  to  cause  mfijor  economic  and  social 
upheavals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  the  World  War  cannot  be  dis- 
missed when  considering  the  ecocomic  and  social  problems 
that  arose  subsequent  to  the  war,  because  throughout  his- 
tory we  find  that  conflicts  of  lesasr  magnitude  have  led  to 
crazy  (tolitlcal,  social,  and  economic  fallacies. 

We  iiU  know  that  the  war-ton 
these  post-war  disturbances  and  Ihat  the  United  States  in- 
herited its  full  share  of  them.  '[Tie  effect  abroad  of  this 
vast  accumulation  of  post-war  mis  sry.  poverty,  and  debt  was 
to  dethrone  the  reason  of  the  siifferlng  masses,  and  these 
bewildered  and  sorely  aflUcted  vlct  ms  of  war  turned  in  des- 
peration to  inflation,  which  com  pleted  the  work  of  their 
wholesale  pauperization.  Those  w  vs  had  any  material  thong 
to  lose  were  stripped  of  all  their  earthly  possessions.  There 
followed  as  a  logical  consequence  he  dictator  with  his  lurid 
and  plausible  promises  of  a  more  abundant  life.  Free  men 
and  women  bartered  away  their  individual  liberties,  even 
their  relicious  freedom,  free  spee:h,  and  a  free  press,  and 
abjectly  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  dictatorial  tyranny  in  ex- 
change for  the  promise  of  a  paradise  on  earth  by  the  man 
seeking  power. 

When  the  post-war  crash  came,  when  hatred  was  un- 
leashed and  principles  of  honor  among  nations  were  cast 
aside,  and  foreign  dictators  assuiied  control,  our  Govern- 
ment, under  able  leaders,  sought  t3  soften  and  succeeded  in 
softening  the  Impact  of  the  blow  here.  This,  be  It  noted, 
had  to  be  done  without  the  cooper:  lUon  of  the  leaders  of  the 
political  party  responsible  for  tho  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insist  that  the  ¥ay  out  of  this  depression 
Is  not  by  means  of  war.  Past  experience  ought  to  convince 
the  fanners  and  the  workingm^i  that  aside  from  the  un- 
thinkable human  sacrifice  Involvec ,  war  is  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  mere  stimulation  ( f  agricultural  prices  and 
industrial  wages.  The  farmers  and  workingmen  know  that 
this  temporary  stimulation  restilts  in  a  post-war  depression 
such  as  we  experienced  from  the  (fffects  of  the  World  War. 
Economic  stability  for  the  farmrrs  and  the  workingmen 
must  be  solved  through  the  procesies  of  peace  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  by  war. 

It  must  be  9elf-evld«it  also  to  thDUghtfuI  persons  that  the 
way  of  eccmomic  salvation  for  the  United  States  is  not  by 
InflatloD.  regimentation,  planned  sc  u^ty.  class  hatred,  pump 
priming,  or  by  the  substitution  of  c  ictatorlal  government  for 
that  of  the  representative  form  uxider  which  we  have  lived 
and  prospered  for  the  past  150  yea  -s. 

The  assertion  made  by  these  li  power  tliat  war  can  be 
averted  only  by  permitting  foreigi  nations  to  invade  our 
market  with  their  cheap  products  s  an  appeal  unworthy  of 
men  in  poeiUons  of  governmental  r<  sponsibltlty.  The  futility 
of  tracte  agreements  as  a  means  of  gaining  foreign  trade  by 
opening  our  markets  to  low-cost-p  -oducUon  countries  ought 
to  be  apparent  to  any  person  who  irill  take  time  to  examine 
the  facts.    To  begin  with,  this  cointry  is  mortgaged  by  a 


national  debt  in  e.xcp?.s  cf  $40.000  000.000:  then  there  mtist 
be  added  to  this  the  $18,000,000,000  uhich  the  smaller  politi- 
cal subdivisions  owe.  Thus  business  and  industry  are  bur- 
dened with  a  flr.st  mortgage  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
almost  $65,000,000,000.  This  means  taxes,  and  ever-increas- 
ing laxes.  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production. 
Then,  to  this  there  must  be  added  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
pay-roll  taxes  imposed  by  recent  Federal  and  State  legisla- 
tion  which  further  adds  to  the  cost  of  production. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  this  connection  that  many 
of  the  countries  with  which  we  are  to  compete  under  the 
trad?-apreement  program  have  wiped  out  their  internal  debts 
by  inflation. 

Tlie  United  States,  burdened  as  It  is  with  a  crushing 
national.  State,  and  local  debt,  is  today  by  far  the  highest 
cost  production  country  in  the  world. 

With  our  Nation  so  burdened  and  handicapped,  how  are 
the  products  of  the  Am'^rican  workingman  and  the  farmer 
going  to  successfully  compete  in  our  own  unprotected  market 
and  in  the  foreign  markets  with  the  low-cost  products  of 
foreipn  farm  and  factory? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  answer  to  this  question  and 
that  so  obnoxious  and  terrifying  to  our  laboring  men  and 
to  oiu-  farmers  that  President  Roosevelt  adroitly  sidesteps  it. 
The  true  and  tracic  an.swer  is  that  this  foreign  competition 
can  be  met  only  by  reducing  the  American  wage  scale  and 
by  reducing  the  income  of  our  farmers,  which  means  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  their  living  to  the  level  of  that  of  foreign 
courtries. 

Tills  Is  the  initial  price  our  workingmen  and  farmers  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  Roosevelt  trade-agreement  pjolicy.  The 
ultimate  price  they  will  have  to  pay  is  far  greater  and  more 
sericus.  Let  me  illustrate.  This  experiment  of  high-cost 
production  has  been  tried  before.  France  tried  it  in  1569, 
at  a  time  when  her  debt  burden  and  the  tax  load  had  be- 
come* unbearable.  These,  too,  had  b«en  increased  by  liberal 
government  bounties  to  all  producers.  As  a  consequence, 
Hollind  and  England,  with  lower  co.st  of  production,  para- 
lyzed FYench  commerce.  Conlronted  with  this  situation, 
Colbert,  the  French  War  Minister  and  new  dealer  of  that 
time,  had  to  make  the  choice,  which  face-saving  spendthrifts 
in  power  always  sooner  or  later  have  to  make,  between  in- 
solvency, revolution,  and  war     Colbert  prepared  for  war. 

Already  the  people  of  the  United  States  see  the  Roosevelt 
adm  nistration  urging  large  appropriations  for  armaments, 
preparatory  to  the  day  of  reckoning,  the  day  when  loss  of 
the  domestic  market  under  thp  trade-agreement  plan  and 
the  scarcity  program  forces  the  administration  to  choose 
between  shouldering  the  blame  or  reverting  to  the  ancient 
device  of  armed  conflict  as  a  face-saving  alternative. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  assert  that  the  groundwork  for  a  face-saving 
war  :s  now  being  laid.  Witne.ss  the  stupendous  authorization 
of  more  than  a  billion  dDllare  just  made  and  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  provide  for  the  largest  Navy  in  the 
world.  Listen  to  the  sab*-r-rattlin?  and  threats  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  and  Secretary  of  War 
Harry  W.  Woodring.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  so-called  good 
neighbor  policy  is  being  stressed  for  home  consumption, 
while  those  trusted  with  power,  including  President  Roose- 
velt, are  ignoring  public  sentiment  and  brazenly  and  bla- 
tantly goading,  threatening,  and  buJlying  these  same  good 
neighbors?  I  repeat  that  the  ultimate  end  of  such  official 
conduct,  if  the  present  procrram  of  entering  into  entangling 
alliances  and  foreign-trade  agreements  and  meddling  are 
continued,  will  mean  war. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  with  the  Underwood  low-tariff  act 
In  operation  under  Woodrow  Wilson  imports  increased  un- 
empbyment  followed,  breadlines  appeared,  and  distress'  and 
mise-y  then  faced  this  country  a?  it  does  today  War  was 
declared  in  Europe  in  1914.  Foreign  nations  sold  their  se- 
curities in  our  nmrket  and  with  the  proceeds  of  these  sales 
war  materials  were  purchased  here.  The  war  abroad  stopped 
imports  under  the  low  tariff,  stim-ulated  an  inflationary  and 
false  prosperity  which  ultimately  brought  economic  disaster 

Why  not  turn  now.  before  it  is  too  late,  to  a  program  of 
abundance  under  a  policy  of  adequate  protection    a  sound 
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currency,  industrial  peace,  a  sane  system  of  taxation,  and 
an  honest  attempt  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget?  If  the 
trade-agreement  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  is 
continued  under  a  program  of  domestic  scarcity  and  riotous 
spending,  America  must  beccxne  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  end  her  large  farm  population  will  be  forced  to  the 
same  low  level  of  living  as  now  prevails  among  the  peasants 
abroad.  TYxe  industrial  employees  will  eventually  be  driven 
to  the  same  deplorable  extremity.  The  econanlc  salvation 
of  the  farmers  and  the  workingmen  was  never  more  depend- 
ent upon  the  continued  protection  of  the  home  market  from 
the  products  of  the  cheap  labor,  the  child  labor,  and  the  con- 
script labor  of  foreign  farm  and  factory  than  at  the  present 
time.  This  market  of  ours,  if  adequately  guarded  and  pro- 
tected for  the  benefit  of  our  laboring  men  and  our  farmers, 
and  if  both  group)s  were  in  consequence  of  such  a  policy 
peacefully  engaged  in  production  to  supply  the  needs  of  such 
a  market,  the  best  cash  market  in  the  world,  the  relief  rolls 
would  gradually  vanish  as  mist  before  the  sun. 

The  surplus  crop  problem  and  the  unemployment  problem 
can  never  be  solved  by  permitting  competitive  farm  prod- 
ucts to  enter  this  coimtry  and  monopolize  our  market,  nor 
win  unemployment  be  solved  by  admitting  foreign  industrial 
products  to  displace  the  products  of  the  working  men  in  our 
American  factories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  with  the  effective  protection 
of  our  market,  supplemented  with  a  program  of  resesirch 
to  And  new  industrial  uses  for  our  products  of  field  and 
mine  and  forest,  there  would  be  neither  the  problem  of 
surplus  crops,  nor  the  problems  of  a  shortage  of  jobs.  Tills 
Nation  has  material  resources,  industrial  leaders,  skilled 
working  men  and  women,  research  facilities  both  public  and 
private,  educational  institutions,  and  a  market,  which  11 
protected  and  wisely  utilized,  will  uj^er  in  an  era  of  un- 
precedented prosperity  and  hapi^ess  for  this  smd  future 
generations. 

Instead  of  a  constroctive  program  of  cooperation,  re- 
search, and  protection,  the  administration  has  eiroused  and 
utilized  class  hatred  to  achieve  political  ends.  The  whole 
psychc^ogical  technique  of  foreign  revolutionists  has  been 
put  in  operation  to  pauperize  in  body  and  spirit  130,000,000 
American  citizens.  The  end  is  not  yet.  To  attain  the  very 
powers  vested  in,  and  which  by  right  belong  to  a  free  peoide, 
an  attempt  has  been  miade  by  the  President  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  courts,  corrupt  the  ballot  box,  eliminate 
State  lines,  and  reduce  the  whole  Nation  to  a  condition  of 
abject  servitude  to  an  all-powerful  totalitarian  state.  This 
whole  foreign  and  un-American  program,  formulated  and 
promoted  by  the  Roosevelt  administration,  has  already  paup- 
erized £Lnd  demoralized  the  farmer  and  the  wage  earner,  and 
now  to  complete  their  degradation,  the  trade  agreements  are 
being  utilized  to  put  them  in  competition  with  the  peasant 
and  peon  labor  of  foreign  countries. 

There  is  one  power,  and  one  power  only,  that  can  save 
this  country  from  a  continuation  of  the  present  program  of 
Individual  regimentation,  scandalous  waste  of  public  treas- 
ure, the  destruction  of  public  credit,  and  the  bartering  away 
of  the  market  of  farm  and  factory,  and  that  power  is  an 
aroused  and  sustained  resistance  to  It  by  an  indignant  and 
patriotic  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pay  rolls  of  our  Nation  constitute  the 
spending  power,  the  purchasing  power,  upon  which  the 
farmers  must  rely  If  they  are  to  prosper.  A  program  of 
scarcity  In  an  unprotected  domestic  market  puts  the  farmer 
in  a  position  where  he  must  cut  prices  to  the  level  of  imported 
competitive  farm  products  if  he  expects  to  sell  them,  and  he 
Is  doubly  injured  because  under  crop  restriction  he  has  less  to 
sell  and  at  a  lower  price.  There  is  a  market  here  for  our 
farm  crops,  otherwise  the  vast  volume  of  competitive  farm 
products  would  not  be  entering  this  country  from  abroad. 
Tlie  farmer  should  be  interested  In  protecting  the  Industrial 
pay  rolls  from  destruction  by  foreign-made,  cheap  goods. 
The  unemployed  millions  in  our  own  industries,  at  American 
wages,  are  the  men  and  women  who  will  buy  the  products  of 
our  farma.    Prosperity  will  return  only  when  our  130,000,000 


people  are  fed,  housed,  and  clothed  with  the  products  of  our 
own  farms  and  our  industries. 

An  adequately  protected  market  for  our  industries  will  put 
millions  now  on  relief  at  work  in  private  enterprise  and  in- 
sure to  them  a  wage  scale  sufBciently  high  to  enable  men, 
women,  and  children  to  enjoy  a  high  American  standard  of 
living — the  highest  in  the  world.  What  would  it  mean  if  our 
pay  rolls  were  to  be  expanded  to  the  point  where  there  were 
more  jobs  than  employable  men  and  women  to  fill  them?  It 
would  mean  higher  wages.  Supply  and  demand  would  meet 
this  problem  of  a  h^her  wage  standard.  But  what,  in  turn, 
would  be  the  result  to  the  farmers?  It  has  been  demon- 
strated from  reliable  statistics  that  if  the  American  people 
were  to  have  a  proper  diet  made  from  domestic  agriculture  It 
would  be  necessary  to  expand  our  acreage  and  increase  our 
livestock  as  follows: 

An  Increase  of  76  percent  in  dairy  cattle — 40,800,000  bead  M 
compared  with  23,100.000  head. 

An  increase  of  43  percent  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle  slaogh- 
tered — 16.100.000  as  oooipared  wtth  11.200,000. 

An  increase  of  68  percent  In  ttoe  number  of  veal  calvaa 
ida\:igbtered — 14,800.000  as  compared  wtth  8.800X)00. 

An  Increase  of  33  peroent  In  the  number  of  sheep  and  lamba 
slaughtered — 29,900.000  as  compared  with  21.000,000. 

An  Increase  of  36  percent  In  tbe  amount  Off  poultry— 407,000,000 
as  compared  with  458.900.000. 

Corresponding  Iztcreaaes  In  the  amount  cl  land  drroCed  to  feed 
crops — corn.  oats,  grain  sorghiuns.  hay — and  pasture  tor  tbeee  ani- 
mals. An  increase  of  304  peroent  In  the  acreage  devoted  to  Tege- 
table  truck  crops — 7,091.000  acres  as  compared  wtth  686.000  acres. 

An  Increase  of  112  percent  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  other  tree 
fruits  and  grapes — 9.799.000  acres  as  compared  with  4.606.000  acrea. 

An  Increase  of  282  peroent  In  the  acreage  devoted  to  certain  small 
fruits — ^718,000  acres  as  compared  with  188,000  acrea. 

These  figures  are  based  on  avei«ge  yields  and  average 
production. 

I  know  that  the  trade-agreement  policy  to  let  In  agri- 
cultural products,  while  at  the  same  time  forcing  the  farmer 
to  produce  less,  cannot  work.  The  disaster  these  two  con- 
flictiDg  plans  has  sdready  brought  to  American  agriculture 
is  enou^  to  satisfy  any  sane  and  unprejudiced  person  that 
what  I  have  said  is  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  are  the  victims  of  the  expert- 
mentation  of  a  horde  of  young,  Inexperienced,  impractical 
city  boys  who  are  having  the  time  of  their  lives  experimenting 
uiMn  the  iN*actical  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

The  theorists,  the  dreamers,  the  political  appointees,  are 
on  a  spending  spree,  the  net  result  of  which  win  be  as  de- 
structive to  the  dairy  interests,  the  com  farmer,  the  wheat 
grower,  and  fanning  Interests  generally  as  the  experiments 
in  the  domain  of  cotton  has  proved  to  be  to  the  South. 

The  men  in  power  who  are  bartering  away  the  domestic 
market  are  working  hand  in  glove  with  a  few  big  importers, 
monopolistic  exporters,  and  foreign  Interests.  Tlie  adminis- 
tration's experiment  with  cotton  has  lost  the  world  market 
for  this  great  American  product  and  this  in  turn  has  put 
over  3.000,000  individuals  in  the  South  on  relief.  Why  turn 
now  to  the  dairymen,  the  Com  Belt,  the  Wheat  Belt,  and 
drive  them  to  the  wall  and  make  them  the  victims  of  pov- 
erty and  disaster?  The  time  to  end  this  un-Amerlcaa 
program  i&  now. 


The  Wage-Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TiLesday,  May  24,  1938 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  AND 
CHARLESTON  (W.  VA.)   GAZETTE 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
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from  the  Washington  Daily  Ne'wjs 

Wage -Hour  BUI. "  and  also  an 

(W.  Va.)  Gazette  of  May  9  enUtled 


ecltozlal 


[From  tht  Waahlngton  Dally 


Tm  WACS-Hocn 


News  of  April  23,  1938) 

BILL 


orly 
Co  igreaa 

oelll  ag 


draflnnen 


bureau  TBtlc 


The  wtige-hour  lasue  hsB  been  __. 
Now  there  la  a  pooalbtllty  Ui*t  the 
Uiij  much-needed   reform.     It  la 
action  has  been  long  delayed  and 

For  more  than  a  year  leglalatlon 
tlve — a  floor  under  wages  and  a 
state  Industries — baa  been  blocked  b} 

waa  because  the  administration 

far  beyond  the  simple  objective  and 
plex  Industrial  system  under  bureau 
only  to  fix  minimum  wages  but  alsii 
those  in  the  very  highest  brackets. 

Bur  the  bill  now  reported  by  the 
out   the  bureaucracy,  the  o 
boards  of  ezceptiona,  Xh»  seizure  of 
factory  premises. 

It  simply  defines  oppressive  child 
conditions  and   prohibits  them  In 
state  commerce.     It  proposes: 

To   forbid   employment  of  chlldreii 
employment  of  children  between  16 
tlons. 

To  prohibit  employment  at  1_ 
year.  30  cenU  the  second.  35  the  thlrtl 

To  prohibit  employment  for  more 
year.  A2  the  second,  and  40  therMft^ 

To  provide  for  enforcement 

Debate  may  reveal   the  wisdom 
But  It  seems  to  us  the  House  Labor 
of  law  writing.    Some  employers  will 
minimiun  pay  scale  rises  too  sharply 
to  tia  60  the  seoond.  $14  the  third. 
stone  Judgment  would  be  that  an 
national  market,  who  cannot  start  . 
and  who  c&iux>t  boost  that  rate  to 
years  had  better  g«t  out  of  bualneas 
for  the  country  that  such  an  em 
business  than  that  his  sweatshop 
who  try  to  maintain  more  decent 

It   will  be   argued,  also,   that 
wages  In  certain  parts  of  the 

ties     Agahi  speaking  from  the 

even  |!6  a  week  will  provide  no  mcaji 
Ing    standard,    regardless    at    how 
climate  or  how  low  the  house  ren„ 

Those  who  plead  for  differentials 
contention  in  the  matter  of  dlscrtn 
fair    to   offset    freight   differentials 
out  of  the  hides  of  tn«  lowest -paid 
costs  by  direct  action.     Tlie  Interstate 
created  tor  jKvst  such  purposes. 

The  A.  F   of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
bill,    and   tliat    Is    encouraging.      We 
brought  out  on  the  floor  ofCon 
sary.  and  passed  this  session. 

For  there  U  much  In  what  the 
that  the   n«w  depression  has  broi%|it 
which  the  great  mass  ot  American 
powerlesa  tf)  prevent."  and  that  "th« 
by  inaction  permit  the  channels  of 
this  spiral  of  deflatioo  In  motion     * 
Ing  and  desUtutioci." 


strlj  ped  again  to  Its  fundamentals. 

^untry  can  get  somewhere  on 

a   bare  possibility,  because 

Is  In  a  hurry  to  quit. 

accomplish  the  simple  objec- 

on  working  hours  in  Lnter- 

collateral  controversies.    That 

of  the  original  bill  went 

tried  to  put  our  whole  com- 

control.     They  tried  not 

to  regtilate  all  wagea  except 


louse  Labor  Committee  leaves 

b)ectloni  ble  delegations  of  power,  the 

lactory  records,  the  policing  of 

labor  and  substandard  labor 
l^ustrles  competing  in  inter- 

uzuler   16.  and   to   regtilate 
axxl  18  In  hazardous  ocoupa- 

less  tlian  25  cents  an  hour  the  first 
and  40  cents  thereafter. 
;han  44  hours  a  week  the  first 
sr. 
thnni^b  the  Federal  courts. 

making  some   modifications. 

Committee  has  done  a  good  Job 

argue,  for  Instance,  that  the 

from  111  a  week  the  first  year 

•16  thereafter.     Our  curb- 

(  mployer,  selling  goods  la  the 

to  pay  at  least  »11  a  week 

at  le«st  tl6  at  the  end  of  3 

Certainly  it  would  be  better 

pl^er  should  be  driven  out  of 

petition  should  ruin  those 


now 


c3mi 


wigca. 


coun  ry 
curbf  tone 


warm 

itali 


dlscrlmli  latory 


igres 


(From  th«  Ctiarlea:tcm  (W.  Va.)  lOaaette  of  liay  9.  1938] 
waGS-Houm  au. 

into  the  wage-hour  question 
dJpcusaed  when  this  subject  Is 


tie 
Industrial  sts 


There  are  certain  factors  entering 
that,  we  believe,  are  not  generally 
brought  up. 

In  the  first  place,  the  hottest  -^i- 
where  certain  industrial   leaders — m... 
tempting  to  attract  industry  with  th« 
living  conditions. 

As  far  as  living  conditions  go.  the 
cities  Is  Jxist  about  the  same  as  in 

But  what  the  southern  Induatr 
cheap  wages  is  to  furnish  northon 
over  the  heads  of  their  employees. 

The  South  Is  due  her  fair  share  of  „ 
would  be  a  national  calamity  to  hav< 
the  industrial  sUtus  of  the  great  New 

This  Is  a  matter  of  national  concen 

The  South  developed  one  economic 
a  fallacious  principle — slavery. 

It  ts  now  proposed  to  try  to  hulld 

We  stats  witbout  fear  of  eontrac 
Ity.  no  real  sound  economic  system 
ttos  of  low  wages. 

To  restrict  abarply  the  wages  at 
k  MUy  on  tbs  taes  of  it. 


eontradlc  ion 


of  April  23  entitled  "The 
from  the  Charleston 
"Wage- Hour  BiU": 


differentials  should   permit   tower 

and  In  smaller  com  muni - 

e.  it  strikes  los  that  111  or 

than  a  t>are  subsistence  llv- 

the    sun   shines   in    any 

are. 

Jo  have,  we  dare  say,   a  valid 

uatory  freight  rates.    But  is  it 

^rtth   wage   differentials    taken 

i^orkera?     Better  adjust  freight 

Cormnerce  Commisaloa  was 


hive 


united  in  support  of  this 
believe    the    bill    shoultf    be 
amended  if  and  as  neces- 


H^uae  Labor  Committee  says — 

"the   inevitable  wage   cuts 

b»ialnes«nen  so  deplore  but  are 

^■^  Federal  Government  camiot 

commerce  to  by  used  to  set 

•     •    used  to  spread  sudler- 


oppoutlon  comes  from  the  South 

i^akenly.   we  Iwlleve — are  at- 

promlse  of  cheap  wages  and 

OQst  of  them  In  the  soutiem 

other  dUea  of  the  Nation. 

are  doing   by   promising 

employers  with  a  club  to  hold 


Cheap  wages  never  have  brought  real  prosperity  and  they  never 

win 

Southern  Congressmpn  may  be  heeding  the  voices  of  a  few 
wealthy  industrialists  m  their  section  ;n  opposing  the  wage-hotir 
principle. 

Actually  they  are  doing  their  part  of  the  country  a  serious  dis- 
service 

If  you  want  an  exampl°  clo.'^e  at  hand  lock  at  Charleston  and 
the   Great  Kanawha  Valley 

Why  has  this  sertu  n  always  been  prosperous  and  why  has  it 
always   been    goini?   forward? 

The  an.swer  is  that,  contrasted  with  other  parts  of  the  State, 
this  vallov  ha.<5  been  a  reelcn  nf  trof^d  wa:;es. 

Everyone  has  a  little  of  the  pr^  sperity  to  pass  around. 

You  cannot  build  a  sound  piospt-rity  any  other  way. 


Wage  and  !Iour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OJ» 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENXINGS,  JR. 

OF    MIrf.SOlKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24.  1938 


EDITORIAL    IN    THE   ST    LOUIS   POST-DISPATCH 


Industrial  development,  but  It 
the  South  seriously  imperil 
England  States. 

I  ystem  which  was  baaed  upon       cases 

mother  one  on  cheap  wages. 

*'-n  that  no  lasting  prosper - 

be  built  upon  the  founda- 


tlose  who  an  your  costoiners 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  xMr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  the  wage  and  hour  measure.  As  a  resident  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  elected  Rtpresentative  of  thousands  of 
our  workers,  I  beLeve  the  following  editorial  from  that  great 
metropolitan  newspaper,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  cogent.  I  am.  therefore,  calling  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  believing  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  forceful  presentations  of  this  subject  I  have  seen. 

FOR    A    rEDERAL    WAGE    AND    HOtJR    LAW 

Congress  hns  the  opportunity  at  this  .'^cs.sion  to  pass  a  measure 

a  simple  wage  and  hour  law-  that  should  prove  of  direct  and 
tangible  benefit  to  the  und'^rprlvileged. 

The  measure  would  not  be  a  panacea;  It  would  go  only  a  short 
way  toward  curing  the  Inequities  in  our  distribution  of  wealth  in 
the  Unltc-d  States,  but  it  would  help. 

With  unemplo>-mcnt  rava^-ing  the  country  like  a  pla^ie  wl+h 
wa(?es  faliing  despite  th«>  efforts  of  the  grnat  majority  of  nmpioyeVs 
to  keep  them  up.  it  is  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
what  it  can  to  prevent  a  spiral  of  deflation  that  might,  as  a  com- 
ml  tee  of  Congress  has  rece.-.tly  stated,  "threaten  the  foundation.^ 
of  the  Government  l-se'.f  -  That  !..  not  onlv  the  right  of  the  Fede-^ 
Government;   it  \n  the  plain  dutv  of  the  Government  ^-°s-^ 

*.nl?^  ^^oncmlc  slump  which  began  last  fall  has  widened  and  deep- 
ened. No  longor  can  it  be  called  a  "recession. "  It  Is  a  nev/denres- 
slon  of  the  most  virulent  kind.  It  confronts  the  President  Ind 
Con?re.,s  with  a  new  emersTPncy  rrcsiaent   and 

New  needs  demand  new  courses  of  action.  This  fact  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  tSt  dSi 
ll'o';/  ''"^^  '"'°  '''  ^-^^~^  '-'  C.urt  reversed  ltsr]f  on  the  sibje^rof 
lughe^'salr"'"'"'  '""^  '°'  "°"^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^^^'^-  ChlerJStlce 
.  n^*"  ^*l  **^*  Judicial  notice  of  the  unparalleled  demands  for 
SSfnue'fo  ^aralS^^  '^l^^^^  P-io/of  depressfoTrd'sJS 
cite  ofEcl.l  statistics  -.  %"^'^='v,  ^^^^  ;,  of  ro^r^^^T^^.^ 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  5i  lind  '"^^'^  ¥^7;!?^' 
mui^ity  is  not  bound  to  provide  what  is  m  effect  a  sul^ldv  f^; 
uricon-scionable  employ,  re  The  community  mardircct  uflaw 
making  power  to  CLP-^rt  'hp  nhi.c^  ^it  ,  ,k  i   ""'-'-''    ''^s   law- 

disregard  of  the  nublic   inte^S"  '"''  '^''''^'  ^"'"^  '^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Chief   Justice   Hu-hes  was   speaking   of   a  State   law      We   mmtP 

Si^^^e^^rr^  o^^^^^^^^n^i^^SlS't^^^n  ^^^ 
nor  our  scclal  thinking' ran  h^^^taUcthft  «  h  "^''^?  ^^'  ^^^ 
ment.  as  Is  our.,  must  move"wUhfhV'tlmes^or''4Tvrr;'; SnfeJ'^; 
will  remain  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  sjiv  whether  rTt.^ll^f      . 

£"?al.2'^hi°cf  °'  '^'^  ^"''^'  "°'^^'y  '^"^  'n  the  Waener  Act 
alS  thS:  fines  ;°?^  Presu^puon  that  a  well-thought-?u?  law 
erl?'def^d.''dd  'iL  uoheS'"  "'  ^^°^^^^™"ve  discretion  prop- 

se^on'lJ'Sn^'j"'^^  *'  ^'  ^°^^  *-  P--<^'  -^  P-«ed  at  this 
.m2'*o^i;^'f"^T^^^  *"'*  mailmum-hour  Issue  has  been  sham- 
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country  under  bureaucratic  control.  That  was  a  dangerous  bill, 
and  the  Post-Dispatch  so  stated.  Administrative  discretion  under 
it  was  such  that  the  principle  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours  would  have  been  constantly  exposed  to  political  manipula- 
tion in  favor  of  special  Industries  and  special  sections. 

Ttie  Issue  centers  now  around  the  Norton  bill,  which  the  House, 
In  respoiise  to  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  its  Memt)er8, 
vrtll  take  up  tomorrow.  The  Norton  bill  represents  the  simplest 
possible  form  of  attack  on  the  problem  of  ending  starvation  wages 
and  the  unfair  competition  which  they  breed.  It  proposes,  for 
one  thing,  to  forbid  child  labor  in  Industries  entering  Into  inter- 
state commerce — and  certainly  these  chlld-latx>r  provisions,  in  any 
case,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

As  to  virages.  It  proposes  in  mich  industries  a  floor  of  25  cents  an 
hour  for  the  first  year,  rising  by  5-cent  Increases  to  40  cents  at 
the  start  of  the  fourth  year.  It  proposes  to  limit  the  hours  of 
work.  In  the  affected  Industries,  to  44  a  week  the  first  year.  42 
the  seoond  year,  and  40  thereafter.  Thiis.  the  minimum  wage 
the  first  year  would  be  $11  a  vreek.  the  second  year  $12  60.  the 
third  year  $14,  and  the  foiulih  year  and  thereafter,  $16.  In  terms 
of  an  annual  wage,  the  p&y  would  rise  from  a  minimum  of  only 
$572  for  the  first  year— assximlng  a  full  52  weeks'  employment — to 
$832  for  the  fourth.  Administration  would  rest  not  with  a  five- 
man  board,  as  provided  in  the  Black -Connery  bill,  but  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

What  Is  proposed.  In  esseiK^e.  is  that  Congress  shall  declare  it  to 
be  the  public  policy  of  the  Nation  that  workers  in  industries 
affecting  interstate  commerce  shaU  not  be  required  to  work  for  less 
than  a  subsistence  wage.  Only  the  levels  of  employment  at  the 
very  bottom  would  be  affected.  The  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  the  Norton  bill  would  eventually  shorten  the  hours  of 
about  2.500.000  workers  and  Increase  the  pay  of  about  850.000.  At 
the  beginning,  the  wages  of  only  about  600,000  would  be  increased. 

The  issue  in  Congress — ^for  there  is  clearly  a  large  majority  in 
favor  of  the  minimum-wage  principle — bolls  down  to  the  question 
of  whether  there  shotild  be  differentials  in  favor  of  southern  In- 
dustry. The  Post-Dispatch  strongly  favors  a  flat  national  wage 
and  hour  standard  as  contemplated  by  the  Norton  bill.  We  take 
this  pKJSitlon  after  a  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  arguments 
on  which  the  South  bases  its  case  for  dlflerentlala. 

The  southern  case  against  wage-hour  regulation  in  general  and 
against  a  flat-rate  wage  minimum  in  particular  rests  chiefly  on 
these  contentions; 

( 1 )  The  proposal  violates  the  historic  political  phlloaophy  of  the 
South. 

(2)  It  seeks  to  achieve  a  national  economic  parity  for  which  the 
South,  being  a  region  of  relatively  recent  Industrial  development, 
is  not  yet  ready.  A  sounder  policy  would  be  to  jjermit  this  parity 
to  be  approached  through  natural  development. 

(3)  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  there  are  climatic 
and  other  differences  within  the  Nation  which  are  reflected  in 
living  and  construction  costs  and  the  relative  efficiency  of  labor. 

(4)  It  does  not  make  due  allowance  for  the  freight-rate  differ- 
ential which  puts  the  South  at  a  disadvantage  when  It  comes  with 
its  products  into  the  populous  market  of  the  "official  freight 
territory" — roughly  the  area  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac, 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

(5)  Instead  of  raising  the  purchasing  power  of  the  South,  it 
would  Increase  unemployment  through  the  closing  of  industries 
which  would  not  be  able  to  pay  their  employees  the  minimum 
wage. 

To  take  up  the  arguments  in  order?  It  must  be  recognissed  that 
the  flrst  one — that  of  States'  rights — Is  an  Ideal  which  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  Increasingly  complex  world  In  which  we  live.  There 
are  overwhelming  national  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  by 
State  action  alone.  It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
States,  competing  for  industries  as  they  are,  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  cope  effectively  with  the  wage- hour  proWem. 

That  natural  development  has  raised  the  level  of  living  in  the 
South  Is  not  to  be  denied.  But  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  upward  movement  would  be  accelerated  by  Federal 
minimum -wage  and  maxlmum-hotir  legislation — good  reason  to 
believe  It  because  many  persons  In  the  South.  Including  a  number 
of  Important  industrialists,  themselves  believe  It.  In  any  case,  the 
textile  manufacturing  Industry  of  the  South  goes  back  a  half  cen- 
tury and  more,  and  yet  the  Southern  States  have  been  extremely 
slow  In  the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  working  conditions. 

Arkansas  and  Kentucky  are  the  only  Southern  States  with 
minimum-wage  laws,  and  these  apply  only  to  women  and  minors. 
South  Carolina  recently  blazed  a  trail  with  the  establishment  of 
a  40-hour  week  for  all  textile  workers,  but  as  a  protection  against 
other  States  which  may  be  less  socially  Inclined.  It  has  provided 
that  this  statute  shall  oease  to  operate  In  1939  If  Congress  has 
not  by  then  enacted  similar  legislation.  The  only  hope  for  general 
minimum  wage-maximum  horn-  legislation  In  the  South  In  the 
near  future — or,  for  that  matter.  In  the  North — ts  through  Fed- 
eral action. 

Of  course  there  are  dlmatlc  differences  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  Houses  do  not  need  to  be  built  to  withstand  winter 
cold  in  the  South;  northemers  require  heavier  clothing  than 
acruthemers,  and  so  on.  But  these  differences  In  living  costs  have 
been  exaggerated  by  those  who  argue  for  a  wage  differential.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  shown  that  the  cost  of  food  for  a 
four-person  mantial  worker's  family  at  maintenance  level  last 
December  was  nwre  tn  some  southern  cities  than  In  some  northern 
cities  The  cost  of  food  for  such  a  family  tn  Jacksonville.  Pla.. 
was  $492;    this   was  second  only  to  New   York  City's  $506.     This 


same  table  shows  that  food  costs  more  in  Baltimore  than  in 
Chicago,  more  in  Birmingham  than  in  Cleveland,  more  in  Rich- 
mond than  In  Seattle.  If  the  efficiency  of  some  southern  labor 
is  lower  than  that  oS  northon  labor  In  general,  southern  labor 
Ln  some  Industries  Is  now  regarded  as  highly  efficient,  as  for 
example  in  the  manufactiu^  of  coarse  textiles  such  as  bagging. 

The  Souths  complaint  that  It  is  discriminated  against  by 
freight-rate  differentials  Is  wholly  Justified.  With  freight  density 
as  heav>'  as  It  is  in  the  South  today,  the  old  argument  for  what  la 
in  effect  a  northern  tariff  against  the  products  of  the  South  no 
longer  holds  good.  It  is  about  as  far  from  the  textile  mills  of 
North  Carolina  to  Chicago  as  it  Is  from  the  textile  mills  of  Rhode 
Island.  Yet  transportation  from  the  North  Carolina  mills  coals 
$1.39  for  every  $1  from  the  Rhode  Island  mills. 

Freight-rate  differentials,  however,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  on 
their  own  merits.  They  otight  not  to  be  offset  with  wage  differen- 
tials at  the  expense  of  the  lowest-paid  workers.  Fortunately,  cor- 
rection of  the  rate  Injustice  is  now  a  possibility.  The  South  has 
recently  stated  its  case  with  a  wealth  of  persuasive  statistics  to  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  a  hearing  In 
Birmingham. 

The  freight-rate  discrimination  against  the  South  ahould  be 
wiped  out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

To  the  argument  that  a  flat  minimum  vk-age  would  close  many 
southern  Industries  and  thereby  add  more  unemployment  to  th« 
troubles  of  the  South,  the  Post -Dispatch  has  given  special  atten- 
tion. Investigation  has  shown  that  the  textile  and  steel  Indus- 
tries generally  are  paying  minlmiuma  between  25  and  40  cents; 
that  businesses  paying  below  25  cents  are  those  which  rely  on  sub- 
standard labor  conditions — ^long  hours  and  low  wages — to  offset 
obsolete  methods  and  machinery.  Seemingly,  the  Industry  that 
would  suffer  most  severely  at  the  outset  Is  the  cutting  and  finish- 
ing of  the  lower  grades  of  lumt)er. 

What  the  South  needs  above  all  else  Is  a  larger  share  In  the 
profits  of  Its  Industry.  The  return  on  northern  capital  Invested 
In  the  South  leaves  the  South  In  the  form  of  dividends.  As  wages 
are  raised,  more  and  more  of  this  money  stays  in  the  South  to 
contribute  to  local  wealth — to  the  development  of  business,  edu- 
cation, and  the  public  services.  Wage  and  hour  leglalatlon  will 
keep  more  of  this  wealth  in  the  South,  will  tend  to  protect  Indus- 
trial wages  in  the  South  from  the  pressure  of  an  Impoverished 
agriculture,  will  build  up  the  purchasing  power  of  the  South,  will 
make  It  more  of  a  market  for  its  own  products.  The  South  has 
nothing  to  gain  In  the  long  run  from  a  "freezing"  of  present 
conditions  through  wage  dUferentials. 

The  precise  details  of  the  legislation  are  for  Congress  to  write. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  congressional  discussion  the  40-cent  mini- 
mum will  be  found  to  come  too  quickly  under  the  House  bill — 
that  some  compromise  on  that  point  will  prove  desirable.  But  the 
necessity  for  this  general  form  of  attack  on  a  serlotis  economic 
malady  is  plain. 

Finally,  a  blunt  question  suggests  Itself  In  reply  to  the  argtnnent 
that  legislation  of  this  character  would  deny  to  Industry  the  fair 
profit  to  which  it  Is  entitled.  The  question  Is:  Can  any  profit  be 
deemed  fair  which  is  dependent  on  the  payment  of  a  starvation 
wage?  Or.  to  put  it  another  way.  does  that  Industry  deserve  to 
survive  which  can  only  survive  by  the  payment  of  a  Btarvatlon 
wage? 

We  quote  again  from  Chief  Justice  Hughes: 

"The  exploitation  of  a  class  of  workers  who  are  In  an  unequal 
position  with  respect  to  bargaining  power  and  are  thus  relatively 
defenseless  against  the  denial  of  a  living  wage  is  not  only  detri- 
mental to  their  health  and  well-being  but  casts  a  direct  burden 
for  their  support  upon  the  community.  What  these  workers  loss 
in  wages  the  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  pay.  The  bare  cost 
of  living  must  be  met." 

The  duty  of  Congress  is  plain. 

It  owes  a  duty  to  the  fair  employer. 

It  owes  a  duty  to  the  worker  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  economic 
scale  who  is  outside  the  fold  of  the  protectic  a  given  more  fortu- 
nate workers  by  their  labor  unions. 

It  owes  a  duty  to  the  political  and  economic  system  under 
which  we  live,  for  only  by  vigilance  and  boldness  in  corrsctliig 
manifest  evils  can  that  system  be  made  secure. 
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Mr.  McGHIj.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  a  very  able 
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and  infonnatlve  address  dellv«req 
Cummings.  Attorney  General 
NaUonai  Radio  Ponun  progran 
Broadcasting  Co.  over  Its 
wa5  delivered  on  May  23  of  this 
There  being  no  objection,  tho 
printed  in  the  RscoaB.  aa  follow  t 


by  the  Honorable  Homer  S. 

the  United  States,  on  the 

broadcast  by  the  National 

Natiot^wlde  netwm-k.    Hk  address 


I  hare  frvqiwntly  wondered  whAt  ruyljig  degrees  of  amaaement 
might  be  xnAnifeetod  by  aosne  ol  my  early  predecesBon  in  the 
ofDce  of  Attorney  Oenerai  were  they  to  return  today  and.  In  a 
toxir  of  the  Departmant  of  Justice  observe  the  diversified  duties 
of  the  Oovemrient's  chief  law  ol  leer  In  the  year  1938.  There 
would  be.  I  ac  1  confldent.  many  i  xpresalon^  of  genuine  surprise 
at  the  remarkable  expansion  that  :iad  taken  place.  For  instance 
they  could  not  faU  to  be  impr«sae<  by  the  fact  tliat  the  Attorney 
Oenerai  has  under  his  supervision  ta  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions, ranging  from  reformatorli  a,  mountain  camps,  and  hoe- 
pltAla.  to  the  prison  in  San  Pranda »  Harbor  known  as  Alcatraz. 

The  Pederai  prison  system  is  today  the  largest  coordinated 
prison  system  in  the  world.  Its  s  ory  has  never  been  fully  told. 
Prison  stories  gcneraQy  remain  untold.  Prom  the  beginning  of 
ixwtltutlonal  treatment  the  public  psychology  has  dictated  that 
what  transpires  behind  prison  nails  shall  remain  a  mystery. 
There  has  been  a  deflnite  demanl  that  thoee  who  have  trans- 
Kre«ed  be  forgotten.  "Dont  throw  their  problems  back  at  us", 
they  say,  "wt  have  bullded  a  prlaoi  wall  to  keep  them  in.  Keep 
tbem  In.    They  are  men  apert.     Ksep  them  apart." 

It  has  only  been  in  recent  yea;  s — very  recent  years — that  we 
have  come  to  comprehend  the  ch&  tenge  which  prisons  present  in 
our  culture.  The  avskenlng  comei  inevitably  If  we  Inquire  about 
our  prlsonera.  Who  are  they?  Wlat  happens  to  them?  The  an- 
swer— 111  give  It  to  yoa — they  all  come  out.  Well,  at  least  99 
percent  of  them.  Of  the  10.000  Fcleral  prisoners  confined  in  our 
InsUtutlons  last  jmr  only  79  diet  I.  Yes;  they  come  out— back 
to  Uve  in  your  neighborhood,  to  iralk  beside  you  on  the  street, 
even  to  join  your  church.  Their  d  didren  will  associate  with  your 
children,  their  families  will  be  a  part  of  your  commimity.  If 
men  dont  die  in  prtaon  they  must  live — and  die — after  they  leave 
prison.  And  that,  my  frlenda.  Is  the  challenge  of  the  prison 
system.     We  cannot  escape  it  and   ire  simply  must  face  it. 

The  Institutions  which  come  undc  r  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
of  the  Ocpartment  of  JusUce  have  leen  called  Uncle  Sam's  barred 
eltlea.  Tbm  people  in  them  have  one — and  only  one — thing  In 
common.  Tbey  have  been  caught,  convicted,  and  imprisoned  for 
some  violations  o<  the  many  hundrc  els  of  Pederal  criminal  sUtutea. 
Tl»ere  are  foargara,  auto  thlevea,  kilnapers.  smugglers,  murderers, 
bank  robbers,  racketeera.  narcotic  addicts,  confidence  men.  and 
even  a  few  of  our  mountain  folk  sho  neglected  to  comply  with 
certain  revenue  requirements  in  Uie  manufacture  of  moonshine 
No  two  persons  are  alike.  Borne  co  ne  from  broken  homes.  Some 
are  rich,  others  poor.  There  are  th<  i  sick  and  the  weU.  the  morons 
and  the  geniuses.  ■»ery  ooeopatloi  i,  akiU.  procession,  and  religion 
U  reprsasatsd.  They  form  an  amorphous  mass  which  must  be 
broken  down  and  aaalyasd  bsfors  ihere  can  be  intelligent  treat- 
ment.   lUmamber  that,  (or  better  oi  worse,  they  all  oome  oui  some 

~ciaastacatl«i  thus  bseenss  ow  flr  it  great  task.  Obviously  18,000 
•n»a«t«  aMaat  of  Institutional  treaunent  are  out  of  the  question 
7^  T?  !^  »ake.  and  we  have  madi  i.  fsnulne  sttempu  to  separate 
the  old  from  the  young,  the  stek  fro  a  \he  well,  the  ^nmI  ruk«from 
the  bad.    ui  me  dssertbe  brMly  th  ■  phaas  of  iht  work. 

Tount  offenders  are  plaeed  In  ref  irmstorlss  such  u  the  one  at 
Chiiileoihe.  Ohio.  Hsre  they  ire  edueated  and  taught  iradKa- 
Oihers  who  tin  sfldenos  of  aa  aiitsasd  mtm  nf  responsibility 
ana  who  have  no  appaisnt  Mnbltl»n  to  sMtaps  are  sent  to  our 
mountain  oampa  flush  m  ths  dm  kt  looskla.  Idaho,  or  the  on. 
in  «he  Oitalina  l*)viaialmi  of  ArtMAa,  Tht  phnlea)  and  la^nui 
defwiiyti  M«  Mitt  to  our  hoiAita)  ai  torlniasld,  Mo.  The  nwootio 
•rt<l»«M  »r«  ffonetniraiMl  la^Mlalh  tSuipped  inatiiuiioai   AiVhil. 


ohly  I  pertent  of  our  prtaon  MuiaUlmlfl  mads  up  of  w»im»n.  li  has 
hssw  nsesnafjMto  marntain  %  i^Metal  Inaittuilon  for  Ihsm  at  Airt»r. 
m\n,  W  V*,  The  haMlua)  •rtnanals  irt  oNUnarUy  asm  to  the  ^AiUt 
arisona.  sush  aa  AllaAU  aM  Umvtn  irarlli,  ¥xut  ihoas  with  sfruui* 
hMMwda  of  vkUsni  oriiiia,  tr  «ha  art  uirtalaMt  la  ordinary  \mm>,u, 
we  have  ihs  Insiituiion  •«  Aleatraa.  It  wiU  hs  asen  from  Uiia  l»f isi 
llaiiim  Uial  taiih  inaiauilon  asrvea  i  asparale  purptiss 
J"l"'.''!;!L2r5*.'t"*?!H^  ^  awur  a  «Cms  oj  iipMiaiiaMt  treat 
?**f,!  '*J*F!— "*^  ^  ^^*  msaaurt  t  hivh  i  rs«ommena»d  Imv  wna 
to  ihs  CwAfTMa,  whMih  woui4  aioaU  a  uniform  ayatem  fur  il^Mlutu 
with  immalur*  «2Un«UMiy  h  nrnrtilMi  for  «  unifarm  |.rtM»*lur.. 
f otjha  trial  of  fHffil  jtivonils  ttSlii  tiuanta  muah  Uha  tha  aiijiaht. 
sMsH  aystaiM  vhlah  ha*a  toM«  arsai4  in  msnv  iif  ih*  i»*«as  •!«•.« 

Mm  111  auah  Hata  aM  WaJ  (iMiUtAlMiia  and  •!*«•«. ptK  iT-ium 

»eilu«s  MAql%.^^0^  lita^t#iUl4  al  juvaailaa  In  lalli     Aikim 

a  wni 


year, 
address  was  ordered  to  be 

otrn 


^e^C_  _]rWw^Wa     ^W^w    ewlM^B^w     w^VWw    IWBWnl^    wHb 

THa  ffMlial  9^^m  «f  jrtiitn  i,. 

IdlsMSBS      miah    Baas   la   las   n>lMim 

fVff^n^^V  MMWI       WWWm       ffl       WW9W     JlTIWfWw 

^^MiMaM^a  ai  a^^a  Ma  m^jm  aasMuah 


yomtflMsra  wlil  mm^  um\ 
tha  iImvmIimm  sn»,.t  uf 
thM  MtH  wtliaf  iHiuatrlM 
m  MMMtai,  a|«itttMU, 


and  physical  disintegration  Many  of  the  men  who  are  In  prison 
were  unable  to  meet  the  tests  that  modem  existence  Imposes. 
We  conceive  it  to  be  oiir  duty  to  see  that  these  misfits  are  not 
returned  less  fit  than  when  they  enter.  During  the  past  5  years 
we  have  develoj)€d  three  new  prison  industries  and  increased  the 
number  of  Inmates  employed  In  Industrial  occupations  from  1,760 
to  3.230.  Approximately  80  percent  of  our  inmates  are  kept  busy 
at  some  kind  of  work.  The  goods  manufactured  are  made  only 
for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Government  and  we  consequently  elimi- 
nate any  possibility  that  these  products  will  reduce  the  wages  of 
Industry  or  the  standards  in  private  enterprise.  In  this  way  we 
have  attempted,  without  Injury  to  free  labor,  to  remove  the 
ancient  curse  of  Idleness. 

Another  ch;illenge  Is  presented  In  the  health  of  these  men.  We 
have  resolved  that  they  shall  net  leave  our  institutions  with  the 
mark  of  pris^jn  pallor  and  the  handicap  of  a  sickly  body.  Men 
cant  fight  their  way  back  to  respectability  under  such  a  burden. 
In  the  past  5  years  we  have  doubled  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Pederal  Institutions  and  during  this  period  the  number  of  out- 
jjatient  treatments  Increased  from  385,000  to  900.000.  Special 
research  In  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction  has  been  Inaugurated 
at  two  of  the  Institutions  Why  should  we  expend  all  these 
eflorts  in  behalf  of  men  who  have  violated  our  laws,  when  often 
outside  prison  walls  persons  who  have  led  orderly  lives  stiffer 
for  want  of  such  treatmrnt '     Why'     Because  they  all  come  out. 

Another  great  task  which  confronts  ua  may  be  ctiaracterlzed 
by  the  phrase  "hope  versus  despair "  Prisons  breed  bitterness. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  prison  life  is  conducive  to  the  produc- 
tion of  warped  minds — long  prison  corridors,  the  lock  step,  the 
monotonous  shuffle  of  marching  men.  the  walls,  the  bars,'  the 
guarded  towers.  It  becomes  our  duty  in  these  surroundings  to 
inject  some  note  of  hope,  though  at  times  I  confess  it  is  extremely 
difficult.  To  remove  bitterness,  rancor,  and  the  pervading  sense 
of  defeat  is  a  real  ta.<5k.  but  nevertheless  an  essential  duty  wlilch 
falls  upon  us.    The  fight  is  an  unending  one. 

We  have  another  obligation,  however,  and  a  primary  one.  That 
is,  to  see  to  It  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  is  fully  and  faitlifully 
executed,  and  that  mm  leaving  the  institution  do  not  leave  by 
the  route  which  Is  commonly  described  by  the  inmates  as  "over 
the  fence."  When  a  man  goes  to  a  Pederal  prison  he  must 
realize  that  loss  of  liberty  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  crime. 
Occasionally,  of  course,  a  few  men  escape.  They  are  few  Indeed 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  out  of  an  average  population  of  nearly 
16.000  only  19  men  escaped,  usually  from  prison  camps  and  18 
of  these  were  recaptured  within  a  few  hours  Shortly  after  I  as- 
simied  the  office  of  Attorney  General  I  became  convinced  of  the 
need  in  our  prison  system  for  an  extra-secure  institution  in  which 
might  be  confined  offenders  of  a  well -understood  type  It  was 
this  conviction  which  led  me  to  take  such  a  personal  Interest  In 
the  eetabUshment  of  the  penitentiary  at  Alcatraz  in  1934  We 
needed  some  place  whert-  the  "end  product"  of  our  law-enforce- 
ment system  could  be  incarcerated.  We  needed  a  place  also  for 
ngenious  "escape  artists."  and  for  those  who  are  IntracUble  or 
impair  diacipline  or  seek  to  maintain  contact  with  the  underworld 
We  established  such  an  institution.  It  was  not  only  intended  for 
the  purposes  named  but  also  to  improve  the  morale  and  release 
the  tension  in  the  pruons  in  which  this  type  of  prisoners  had 
previously  been  confined  Firm  discipline  and  minimum  prlvllMts 
without    resort    to    bruialily.    these    characterlae    what    has    nlc- 

l.^^;  "^n-^n.^^  Johnston.  IS  po<cso«sed  of  Intelligence,  experience, 
ana  ingenuity  I  can  a^uro  you  that  u  wouid  be  dlffloult  to 
place  the  liisiuuiion  In  more  cojupeiont  hands  «*«oun   *o 

There  are  lotUy  upward  of  lacVuoo  mtn  and  woman  In  all  of 
our  aial«  and  federal  pr».<mi  tt.ul  reformatories  This  does  nSt 
inc  ud.  ihouwind.  of  mUiv.du*!..  connne<l  fi  my  and  counS  J^a 

farms,  are  in  fHHlerai  iiwtHuti.ms  In  wddUlon,  about  4  BOO  aVe 
«.r»in«  uart.  at  ih^lr  ..n..uo*«  un  P»n.ls  uru/StlmuU  JJ! 
L*^  J>  "»'^  "'^•■'  '*  •Olt.d  aU.ut  aoooo  maraiTwoman  who 
hava  bM^n  pUmi  up.m  imUwiu.n  by  KwitraJ    udtea  and  who  a>5 


iha  supervision  of  ii>.  lWi>«rtn>,ini  »r  Jv  siioa     ihlra  l??tin  iml 
«lh.r  ih.UKoon.unnj  of  V.xk)  r«ti«ral  offMui.ra  wS^ai  b^riJj 


mil  in  I.M*Ai  Illy  rti„r  «>»iunvy  jaiu  awaiunii  santanoa  ur  sarvine 
short  sanianoM  Tv.  in-um  pn/p^r  hmisiu*  V7thireroun  ^i  his 
\mi\  naiwasary  for  vis  iiii.iiy   u,  insi>»oi  *ii  "V  Via   i?iis  in  i^u 

Out  or  a  U.U1  of  „,or0  than  &  ooo  (Wy  ja  l.  i  This  soun»Pe 
tha  Burt.au  of  Prison,  ha.  nporoya,!  Isaa  11^,  7  1  Thai  ^iSlI' 
tlona  havs  ssrvati  a  highly  u.llul  purp,!!  '  Urawin.  Wifflo  alK: 
tlon  to  lh(»a  UiM  ars  ln*«l»«nmlaly  suuliipad  J  nlLJlv  V.Mr^^^^^^^ 

mallluU..nB    fr.MU«"»lly    ms    virtual    ■ohmils   .7  ir     a      Afiumi^ 
haj.  I.  n..  aiuuipt  a..  «.ar..M.uiMn     Uis , ip  na  ,  u.Th  oI^lT 

ana  Jlsl  r.l;l  *""""."""  ''"'"^  "•"■*"••  "'  Uiaaa  Vnnuiruia 
aiiH  asM  li»  sarva  ««  «  a»nMnsir«|(tin  of  what  siaudM.riu  .imiVui 

Mfavail  in  ihs  ..p«r«Uon  uf  «  n.M»i.rn  liil  w.  havrimviiiJd    it 

malUMMMM*  aia  alM».*l  ••«,!»  f.,*  '.M^pan.V  iVa/wilt  alii  larwi 
•ft  afMWMiHi  "U*  liiatiUniMna    Aotna  m|  mui  iiiaiituriHiMi  aN  |7<'iny 
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OTrerciowded.  We  hope  to  meet  this  Incresatng  loed  by  the  con- 
atruction  of  additional  facilities  as  soon  as  funds  become  avail- 
sble. 

While  I  have  necessarily  confined  myself  to  the  proMems  of  the 
Pederal  prison  system,  I  would  be  remias  if  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Prison  Industries  EteorganlBation  Adminls- 
tniUon  which  was  created  \^  President  Roosevelt  3  years  ago  to 
assist  the  States,  upon  their  request,  in  pUnntwy  better  pensi 
methods.  The  services  of  this  organisation  have  been  availed  of 
by  33.  StsOee  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  MexHion  should  steo 
be  made  of  the  Isige  sums  in  grants  and  kjens  ttatough  ttie  P.  W. 
A.  and  the  W.  P.  A.  for  new  ooRectAonal  fsdlitlss  in  various  States 
and  municipalities  throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  yon  wUl  gather  from  the  brief  pteture  whl<±L  I  have 
presented  this  evening  something  of  the  staggering  administrative 
burden  which  ta  involved  in  the  guarding,  feeding,  employing,  edu- 
cating, and  supervising  of  so  vast  an  army.  Almost  25  pensent  of 
the  funds  expended  by  the  Depsurtment  of  Jn8tk:e  goes  to  thta 
work.  Nearty  a,OeQ  of  our  en^l<^rees  devote  tbeir  full  tim*  to 
prison  wor^  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  at  Prtaozw  is  Mr.  James 
V.  Bennett,  an  able,  industrioua,  hiunane,  and  farstglited  putdic 
servant. 

I  liave  reminded  you,  perhaps  too  often,  that  prtstmers  must 
some  day  leave  our  instituUoDa.  I  have  occaaioaially  been  asked 
why  this  is  necessarily  so^  Why  ahotiid  not  the  great  mass  of 
offenders  be  kept  liehlnd  the  bars  for  life  or  tor  long  terms?  The 
axiswer  is  twofold.  First,  for  many  of  our  Federal  offenses,  it 
would  be  imjiist  to  impose  long  prison  terms.  In  the  aeoond  place, 
there  are  practical  dlfflculUea.  The  average  time  of  confinement 
of  an  inmate  of  a  Federal  prisoai  Is  abont  SO  months.  If  this 
confinement  period  were  extended  to  40  montha  we  would  have 
to  erect  twice  as  many  Institutions  at  a  staggering  cost.  And  if 
this  were  done  it  wouid  be  very  questionable  whether  we  tiad  made 
any  particular  contribution  to  tlw  solution  of  our  problem  t>e- 
cause  after  the  40-month  period  had  been  served  the  prisoner 
would  still  come  out. 

But  we  are  presented  with  a  real  problem  when  it  comes  to  the 
method  of  release  The  i>aalc  qtiestion  is  this — aiiall  a  man  leave 
prison  scot  free  or  shall  he  come  out  under  supervision?  We  must 
not  forget  that  he  has  to  undergo  an  adjustment  process.  If  people 
were  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  average  man  who  leaves  prison 
today  and  goes  in  search  of  employment  In  an  effort  to  fight  his 
way  back  they  would  comprehend  some  of  the  dlfflcultlee  which  the 
prisoner  faces  In  malting  this  adjixstment. 

A  well-regulated  parole  system  whereby  deserving  prisoners  may 
be  permitted  to  leave  their  cells  before  the  ejqiiratlon  ol  their 
terms,  get  permanent  work  outside  of  the  Jail  under  the  super- 
vision of  honest  parole  officers,  has  Its  place  in  any  scientific  pro- 
gram of  crime  prevention.  Twenty -five  percent  of  those  who  leave 
the  Pederal  institutions  today  go  out  under  parole.    The  small 

gercentage  of  thone  who  fall  is  a  tribute  to  the  intelligent  selection 
y  the  Federal  Parole  Board  and  the  conscientious  work  of  our 
Inderal  parole  supervisors.  The  Department  of  Justice  rejects 
the  idea  that  parole  should  be  used  for  clemency,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  sentence  meted  out  by  the  trial  Judge,  or 
for  any  purpose  except  to  provide  a  sclentiflc  and  helpful  means 
of  rehabilitating  those  cases  in  which  reformation  is  possible 
and  where  law-abiding  conduct  may  reasosably  be  anticipated. 
When  parole  ayatema  do  not  do  this  they  cannot  rightfuUy  be 
called  parole.  Release  without  auparvislon  la  not  parole.  Our 
poaltlon  is  Bimply  this— we  believe  in  parole  and  constantly  seek 
to  Improve  tta  administration. 

It  haa  bean  neeeasary  In  these  remarks  to  eonflne  myself  to  cer- 
tain nmdamental  protnams  which  face  tha  Dtpartmant  of  Jtatiee 
In  the  admin tatration  of  its  prison  ayatsm.  I  have  been  forced 
to  alimlnata  from  thta  dlacuasien  many  tnteraatlni  and,  indeed. 
▼Ital  phaaea  of  tha  work.  I  rotfht  aummariaa  with  thia  augfartion, 
that  In  tha  administration  of  our  panal  Inatltiitiowi  wa  havs  en- 
deavored to  make  tham  places  in  whlt^  thart  la  hope  rtthar  than 
(teapair,  work  rather  than  trtlanaaa.  haalth  rather  than  diaeaae, 
Wa  feel  that  thta  la  a  proteftlva  poltey  to  whiah  all  rtallata  will* 
mgly  aubarnif*,  for  we  ara  ronstanily  raced  with  tha  on«  vundenlabla 
faot  that  aotna  day  thaaa  man  will  all  coma  out. 


Th«  Negro  Vott 
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Mr.  MtHlT)N.   Mr  fiPMUIiiniH  I  mil  lumAimouA  «miMnl  U» 


by  KeUy  Miller  with  Dr.  W.  J.  "niompkins.  Becorder  of  Deeds 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  political  altuatioa.  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Tribune.  Saturday.  May  14.  19U. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Interview  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Thompkins,  as  the  hl^Mst  ranking  appointive  Hegre  Deao- 
eratlc  offldel  under  the  Roosevelt  admtniatzmtaon.  your  jwlg- 
ment  as  to  the  Negro  vote  in  tte  coming  ooiwxeaBtafial  ■«'l 
Presidential  electloDs  is  naturaUy  of  Natioe-wKle  inteiest. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  remarkable  dim  vote  to 
Democratic  ranks  during  the  last  three  nattonsl  etocttoas  wlU  too 
permanent? 

Answer.  Yes.  For  64  years  the  Negroes  perpettMted  the  Ra- 
pubtican  Party  In  oOlce.  This  was  oonctastvcly  sbo>wn  by  the  IBy- 
wfalte  organ  Isattap  started  by  Taft,  (kxrm  ttunoagta  tiae  grand  flaale 
of  the  Hoover  actanlnlatratifan,  wiiich  divorced  the  balk  of  tbe 
Negroes  from  the  BepnbUoan  Party.  Baeent  eleetloau  tn  sudi  cfttes 
as  Kansas  caty,  wiwre  the  Negro  wards  tfiowed  a  mxach  larger 
Democratic  vote  propcrUunatety  tham  the  white  wai^s,  ^ve  evi- 
dence that  peace  and  oontentznent  tn  the  DeaoociBtlc  Party  are  ob 
the  upward  trend  with  assured  pennasency. 

Question.  Do  you  consldsr  the  treatment  wUOh  tfee  raee  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  administration  Jurttfles 
Its  oonttnued  support  of  that  partyt 

Answer.  Smphatically,  yes. 

Qusstian.  What,  in  your  judgment,  has  the  Republican  Party 
done  during  the  ia^  5  years,  or  is  likely  to  do,  to  offset  tbe  bene- 
fits which  the  race  has  reoelved  from  tbe  New  Deal? 

Answer.  Nothing  has  been  done  during  the  past  8  years  of  tbe 
Bepi^Ucan  adminlstraUoti.  and  nothing  can  possiMy  be  expected 
Tlie  New  Deal  lias  mteant  more  and  has  done  more  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  than  has  ever  been  done  by  all  previous 
admlniBtrations. 

QueeUon.  Do  you  consider  that  tbe  New  Deal  under  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  holds  out  greater  promise  to  the  Negro  than  the  old 
deal  under  Taft,  Harding,  and  Hoover? 

Answer.  Yes.  Beginning  with  the  Taft  sdmlnistrstion,  through 
the  Harding  and  with  the  tragic  ending  of  the  Hoover  regime, 
all  of  theae  administrations  showed  the  descendency  or  the  oeclina 
of  tlie  Negroes  in  Republican  politics.  Theae  adminlstratlonB  dis- 
qualified the  Negro  and  annihilated  him.  politically  and  eco- 
nomically. The  New  Deal  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  haa  given 
him  new  hope  and  a  representative  place  in  every  department  of 
the  Government.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  hav« 
Negro  scientists,  architects,  engineers,  and  edncators  been  given 
even  the  semlilance  of  an  opportunity  as  has  been  given  scores  of 
the  members  of  the  race.  In  fact,  the  Taft.  Harding,  and  Hoow 
administrations  offered  no  promise  or  hope  to  our  race.  Rathtf 
did  they  come  to  the  horrible  end — extermination — ^the  deluge 

Question.  How  do  you  H^prslse  tbe  eeonomic  and  Industrial 
benefits  which  the  New  Deal  has  already  brought  and  is  cailctaated 
to  bring  to  the  Negro? 

Answer.  More  than  18.000  Negroes  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  hava 
Ijeen  taught  to  read  and  write.  Thousands  of  Negroes  have  been 
employed  in  sclentiflc  and  Industrial  projects  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  the  point  of  devalopixig  themasivaa  iato  the  ntoaaca  of  akiiled 
tradesmen  and  artisans.  This  opportunity,  which  haa  oome  for 
the  first  time,  has  lifted  them  to  a  higher  efllclency.  haa  enabled 
them  to  meet  the  economic  and  industrial  requlramasta  of  ths 
piesent  better,  and  haa  atrangthanad  them  to  nwet  oom()etition  in 
a  bigger  way  in  tha  future,  whereby  they  are  anjoyint  mora 
freedom  and  mora  repreaeotatlon  In  tha  oouncUa  of  labor, 

Queatioa  Do  you  bellevs  that  tha  political  and  etvtl  riftata  of  tha 
Negro  In  the  South  are  mora  llkaly  to  be  promoted  by  tha  pacifl. 
oatory  policy  of  Franklin  D.  noooavalt  than  by  tha  frontal  atuak 
on  thi>  fourteanth  a»d  fifteenth  amandmenta  which  tha  Republican 
Pttrty  une*  aiteraptad  and  afterward  abandoned? 

Answer  Toa  A«  avidanee,  wa  hava  Mvaral  of  Iha  Southam  Itatta 
aheovtraglni  Nairoaa  u>  aaauroa  and  maintain  their  political  ami 
nvil  ti»»r»nnaihilltiiMi  in  ihp  counolla  of  demooracy  •rtiia  [>olipy  of 
ib»  PreiiidaiU  haa  been  rar*re»chlni,  buratiiif  avaa  lh«  aoafinat  of 
iha  r>am«wattr  Party,  bniahini  aalila  old  aoutharn  tradltlona  with 
Mtoundlni  amaaamant  Only  reaantiy  Navto  alhlataa  wara  ta* 
vltad  to  Taxaa  aad  nimptiad  with  wMtta  in  Datlaa,  Mtsro  pieiuraa 
and  olaaaloa  are  appaarini  in  aoutharn  nawtpapira,  TtiiM,  Ala* 
l»«ma,  naopgla  North  Carolina,  and  Vlrflnla,  aa  wall  aa  OUanom^ 
rirantiy  iHimp«»iad  with  Nafro  athlaisa  Tn  tha  Pannaylyanli,  lowT 
and  Xanaaa  ralaya  la  avary  phaaa  at  aur  natiaaai  Itfa  RooatvaU'a 
poliolra  hava  lirtad  thn  raca  hlfhef, 

Qupmiuu  la  iha  ouuimuatl  aaoaadauoy  of  tha  Damoorai  in  na- 
tlniml  potltlni  ralovilatad  to  affaol  advarally  tha  itatua  of  tha  Nagro 
raof  an  h  wholttf 

Anawar  No,    It  la  oalsulaisd  to  ralaa  iha  atatna  oT  tha  Nffro 


raoa  aa  a  wtM»ls     tlia  )l«f  r«i  mual  Mtl,  hnwavsr,  by  iha  irtiaii 
nf  ihii  Naiiri)  Maaubltxan  )«iMlarahl^    }^^  muii  riaa  (a  tht  oMaaiai 
af  aaauiiUmi  aiM  Hiatnlauiiriii  hla  Hut  anatal  MNKMon    Na  mugl 

Kaaiifw  inyaliy,  unity.  anH  imnifM  upan  iha  rnaa  iha  naoaMiiy  nl 
ailiii  ih»  rfaatmallmiliii  nf  iha  itany  »•  wtll  m  itia  aanaMi  Mb 
iau4ii>  ba  laufhi  mi  tny  luM  laa  anil  ftflaiar  m  nmal  Iw  ifuiHl 
ihai  whiah  ha  haa  mm  hath  Imihi  iiy  (h*  HMiiMlaiih  Niifii 
taai(ap«lii|i  that  atiUwuililp  aarrlaa  w(ih  it  ilia  PMitfiiiariiililif  iif 
niiMiMMal  aMmiMfi,  affaiiMv*  aMNiiHMtlan  ifi«i  M#tl¥tt)Mi  \m  m 
HfMiii  nh  tttf  "|lv»(«'  anfl,"  tal  atrimiaf  wian  an  iha  "rtiiattan' 
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With  Oii>«w  pfthfl|>tMi  MiviMAlvd  I  Mtf  tinioU««4l,  ihff«  will  b«  rui 
•4lv»f«»  itaitia 

of  i|h<  ni<tlinf  imur««i«i  thnmf%U  iif  IM  gotith  Mid  Ih*  «•«»  Imu* 
of  l<ly  whit*  N«|iMbllMini  iif  lliM  KfiUitnf 

An«w«r  Tfi«  (tidlin*  iMmrtHHi  tMnuMraii  of  iha  Snuih  livi  in  U\m 
fMim  .If  (heir  tnMtiiuifwi  nnd  ratal  t  lh«ir  iriMlliioniil  prid«  Mdw. 
•v«i  tNi«b  nf  itiu,  iMy  tifed  ihf  I  ifrMi  Md  toiii  for  ih«ni  Ui  i>« 
ujM'  of  ih*m.  Hui  lh«y  maimM  h«  ki  Iht  oMNMinn  to  aidi  him 
TtM  a  ih*y  Mk  nd  iMUiMf  diMl  |i  f  Mitf  Id  thiiM  whii  h«y«  nn- 
|i*».d  ih*m  fur  M  ir«»rd,  Tlid  Illy  »hii*  MmuMIwum  of  thu  Unufh 
•r«  ih«  MtAMi  dt^wiAid  df  llM  dli  "«dr|w«  ««•■•»"*'  ih«  dr«tta  ot 
ih«  iii.urtMn»->'  wiM  Mvd  no  lrt4l  loiwi,  no  ■M«lftl  r««Mi  ftir  ih« 
NiHiih  M  !•.  tm  for  the  North,  tui  «rt  rdihcr  itpptifivinidid  •»(! 

vtiivM  in  itiddfi  flotHinf"  wHd  vmii  lh«  aupporior  Um  K»gru** 
in  th«  iMrif.  tout  Arc  no«  wtUiM  ftor  havt  ihty  Moy  intontion  »»f 
•n«iin«  TW  hovff  no  pnm\p\m  And  UUld  roapMl.  Thiw  havn 
fkiiid  in  th«ir  own  ranlu.  mm  or*  aamuaily  hopino  kj  thArt  ih« 

nil  ita  Alont  «n«n  thd  oppotito  pi  rty  ii  in  newor  fh«  liiywhiu* 
M«  h«  NMfuoA-  mdo«  dtMlBonit  op  «nony.  n^r  woria  Uion  %H»  mtmi 
r%b\i  boufbooo  Tim  « 111  Mfe  uv  um  you  nad  ibtn  duoiroy  you. 
vhiit  ihf  iMMftoM  Md  nd  irouiM   tod  |tvt  no  frounda 

OiMiiiin    Whoi  airMt  vifl  tlM  iimonUblo  fdlo  of  Uio  Wttnor* 
Van  Nujra  onuiyMliin«  bUl  hotro  t  poa  Um  Nofro  vol*  in  tha  fall 

Ati««»r  Nona  for  9B  yvori  tho  ■opublioon  Pony  "Muffad'*  about 
th«  t>y*r  antUynohini  bill,  and  it  roa  novtr  broufht  lo  dlaouaalot) 
in  LA*  donolo,  ootwiihatondUif  ibo  RapuUlooaa  bod  tha  MoMda,  tht 
•aoHt*.  and  iba  luprflRM  Court  fo<  ntora  thnn  o  hnlf  oontury.  At 
tha  nrat  uppenuniiy  whara  voiini  oloiuro  would  bovo  uUttnotoly 
bmiif  ht  UM  ontitynablni  bUl  to  o  luoooMfui  and,  tha  RapublUMm 
daalKtad  to  voto  bMouaa  tboy  bn«w  thol  tba  Doaioerou  wouU  hava 
twti.  givan  erodil  for  tbo  podMta  of  tha  bill.  In  th«  boftnnlni 
mo«>  of  Um  aoutbom  tonolorilu  no«  tblBk  Ihol  tha  onlllynob- 
in«  bill  would  hava  failad,  and  m  flltbuaUr  waa  approochlni  lu 
and.  INnator  Bimuh  a  ap«wh  did  n  or*  to  rojuvonot*  tha  mibuatar 
that*  •"ythino  alaa:  and  b«  If.  pt  haoo.  tli«  paraon  moat  loapon 
■ibli  for  ihf  dafaoi  of  tha  bill  Thi  aiotua  la  olaiaat  a  "atond-ofl. 
with  h»  aaaaouon  that  Um  Danuoratlo  Party  mada  a  mora  par 
•  •l*ot /S***  'w  »«•  Pd'^Np  tltwt  «  M  BidhlfMitd  lo  any  othor  aaa 
alon  of  Cwoffoaa,  whon  Qm  Rapul  •Uonaa  wara  ofarwhalminily  in 
th«  matority.    Whan  tha  erufliol  ta  it  eofn*,  tha  RopublioAoa  failad 

Q\>MUon  Mm  thara  baan  a  drift  ( f  Nagro  votoo  away  from  Rooaa 
valt  durinf  tha  loat  C  monthaV 

Antwar  No  In  raoant  alaotioM  Um  Nairoaa  eaat  a  Urtar 
p-rarntMa  of  votoa  th«o  aw  bofoti.  Tha  vota  rafUtarad  roo»r>ily 
[n  Uifl  DtmoeraUa  oompolfn  ta  Kioaaa  City  abowad  la  tha  four 
Na«r.)  warda  ibAl  Um  voia  wao  loria  -  for  tha  Damoorotia  uckot  than 
It  WM  la  IMt.  Nlnaty>«igbt  poroa  it  of  tbta  vou  waa  eoat  lor  tha 
pam<ier«ue  ilebat  T  J.  PandarpMi,  Damoomtla  laodar  in  Kmaaaa 
City,  uild  OM  that  tha  Naarooa  mod  i  a  f at  battar  ahuwinc  th«n  tha 
wbiUM  and  aartalnly  Um  Torfaat  ?o  «  Utay  t^tt  ooat  for  Um  IJobm- 
oraUt]  ticiuit. 


GovtrnniMito 


EXTENSION  0 

or 

HON.  WARREN 


OP  vim  ONT 


TI1B 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP 
Wdtf}i«tday,  Mn  II  (ItfidJoMw 

i9it\ 


nrnsRiAL  PKOii  no  lUMDOLp] 


Sptndiag 
'  REMARKS 


R.  AUSTIN 


(dp 


UNITED  STATES 

0/  Wddnddday,  AprUZO), 


(VT.)  mmALD.  MAT  18,  IMi 


Ur  AVBTTS,  Mr.  Prwldtnt.  k  Mk  unanUnoui  oonMnt  to 
havt  piintdd  m  Uit  Apptodix  ofl  tht  Riookp  an  editorial  by 
Luthor  B.  Johiuon.  tdltor  of  tha  Randolph  Karald.  Randolph. 
Vt..  tnUtlad  "An  Ixponitvt  Tumi).'  "  It  bean  upon  the  pend- 
tsf  bin  and  la,  therefon.  of  pubUo  Intartet. 


Thera  bttng  no  obJeoUon,  the 
printed  In  the  RacoiB,  aa  foUowi 
IPtom  tba  Maodolpb  (Vt.) 


editorial  wae  ordered  to  be 


•oBMlbliif  UlM  MJOOjOOOMO,  if  wa 

eiitfMra  (wtabb  m  tfe 

Able  tiy  tbo  proooat 

T^io  It  A  traoMBdov- 

allirar  doUara  out  a<  A  pOo  

01  ooii  A  aoodttd  It  would  taba  bUn 


aim  of 


Btrmld.  llAy  10.  1931 1 

POMP 

^raeoll  aU  tba  flfurao.  Including 

0  ■  rMit  daal)  la  to  ba  mAde  avoti- 

tar  n  LM<  AOd  "prualof  tha  pump  " 

B  A  moa  wore  to  itAak  up 

_  aueb  AU  Aounint  at  th^  rata 
orar  Idt  yoora  to  uaa  up  tha 


Pour  and  Ahalf  bUUodM,  tf  rata  id  At  oaea  oa  a  par  capiti  tax 
^  —  ■  ■eaa  a  lary  of  about  lU  oa  ikcb  oMa.  wonoa.  and  child  in 
the  eottatw  ■ewUhtef  that  tha  ord  aary  tanayor  wttbu  imtrJ^ 
faauty  of  tffo.  vwild  laXBd  quite  i'^T^  »«i»»w  wiin  aa  Avoraca 

That's  the  relalac  oad  of  It.    Now 
S.  aa  nperted.  theee  an  at 


•t^tura  to  tha  apaminff  and. 
*— *-—  Ilk.  ij.000.000  wofa 


Kfirm-fi  <n)t  .if  wrU  ih»  imu  in|il<iyr»»  mitat  ranrwaant  thmufh  Ihalf 
i|p|wii<l'iii«  KinnUUiii  lihii  4(MkKUHi(i  mnuihi  tti  faad,  hAflka  to 
ill  iiir  iiiiii(i«  III  ■hniiir  (<!>'  ir  tiii>  I'hUiK  four  mid  a  half  bllllnna 
fuitiirt  III  W(»y  iliinMly  in  Uiusf  in  tinfrt  which  It  won'l,  by  any 
m#Nii<«  II  wmiiil  iiriim  knoIi  nr  tii«  4U(KXJU00  aiAotly  11  IBM,  ur 
an  HVr'rtiMK  rmttily  nlmut  lAOO 

I'll  !)•  itiiM  una  i«  a  Kiiiuidarahlf  atim  Rut  it  dnea  not  |o  far 
iowani  lutitxirtiiiH  ■u<<ii  n  funiily  in  ihn  induatriAi  araaa  whara 
livmii  (Hmio  irn  hitfh  It  la  Iimm  ihHi)  tinv'thlrd  of  tha  Avaraia  tam- 
iitga  fur  I  v<>ar  nf  ihiMn  r*iiil«rly  Hnipl'iyod  II  would  aaauN  aRlal< 
•n<'«,  (lorh'tpa  on  M  vory  low  atiMia  but  that  la  all  Tfttra  oould  be 
nr*  r*«l  ir  in«tii)|  ■timiiUiicirt  in  hiiaiitoM  fr<tm  *ut<h  an  iipandltura, 
•hiaII  III  (•  iiipKiTant)  wiih  (ha  niirittHi  narninga  nt  tha  UBompioyad 

What  w  )uld  ihMM  nmnititi  Uii  MiiiipciM  that  lO.fXM.OOO  nf  tha 
19  rxx),(XM;  mil  I  if  wiirii  mmid  aacurn  auindy  «*mplnymant  at  an  a¥«rafa 
w»f«  of  to  (^anta  Nil  hour  nnly  ntut  a  tO*hi)ur  waak.  "ntAl  would 
ymld  rniiuiia  of  mikh) ixx) imo  h  y«i«r,  an  «yaraf«  of  MOO,  nr  nearly 
twtf#  aa  much  m  tha  (iDvarnmant  ilnia  u  ipraad  avanly  to  Ita  fuu 
propurthma  And  it  wi>\iirt  mtan  no  drnln  nf  lanatton,  praaoot 
or  in  uma  to  oom»    nu  incraiwMi  of  vha  national  dabt.  atthar, 

In  viiiw  of  aurh  a  o«mtmriM)n    la  not  tha  rtal  problem  of  tha 

firaavnt  tn  m  ahft()«  (Hititiitioiu  thni  bviainaai  and  induatry  will 
haniarlvaa  baooma  iirtiva  in  a  iinrmal  wny  and  taka  up  tha  alack 
111  un«m|ilnymi>ntv  Thia  la  tha  natural  adjuatmant  and  ona  thAt 
haa  K«i)i*r«lly  prflvaiUd  In  thia  country  vioapt  during  temporary 
paridda  of  alraaa  It  la  tha  oondiiinn  that  muat  ba  raatored  tf 
prnapwrity  la  to  oomf  amiin  Wa  nannot  go  along  indaflnltely  ai  we 
^r*  going  at  pr«a«>nt  buainaaa  in  tha  doldrumi,  proflta  maater, 
managprnania  akimping  on  prortuoiion  ooata.  Including  tha  vital 
fnotur  of  wagaa  and  lAlartna,  and  unamplovmant  ao  wldaapraad  and 
*)  ooniinuouB  that  •y«rv  yaar  or  two  tha  Ptdaral  Oovarnmant  muat 
rulaa  avvaral  billion  doliara  aomahow  to  kaap  tha  Idle  from 
■tarving  or  hacoming  a  ihri^at  to  Oovarnmant  Itaalf,  Thara  muft 
mmw  a  tima  wh«n  tha  taipaying  public  will  rarolt  At  tha  haary 
and  andlaaa  drain  upon  it  and  whan  tha  cradlt  of  tha  Nation 
will  iM  ao  iinpiurod  that  inuMoy  can  no  lungar  ba  borrowed  by  It 
ftir  any  purpuaa 

Tlia  raal  qviaation  la  how  to  ant  tha  whaaU  of  tnida.  of  induitry, 
of  a«rtc\iUura,  of  buainaaa  ganitrally,  Into  normal  ruanlni  afata. 
Thia  will  happan  only  whan  ihay  ran  nparata  in  full  volume  at  a 
raaaonabia  prortt,  and  with  r»Monabla  aaauranoa  that  fuch  oondl- 
tiona  will  nnntinua  Capiial  muat  hava  ita  raturn  ur  It  cannot  be 
anliatad  Thn  Oovommmt  can  olTi»r  tarma  aver  au  raaaonabla  to 
loan  monay  to  btiaiiiMa,  or  to  guarantoa  toana  to  buainaaa  by  banka, 
with  no  raaponaa  ao  long  aa  it  appaari  that  tvan  than  tha  oiulnaae 
la  goinK  to  crnillniia  at  a  loaa  It  la  not  working  oopltal  that 
hitraaaad  buainaaa  naeda  that  would  coma  aaiy  anoufh  If  buainaaa 
oould  only  maka  a  liiowing  of  raturni  aumoiant  lo  warrant  loena. 
until  than  offtra  of  money  on  which  to  oparata  ara  but  mockery 
Tha  monay  would  go  into  rat  holaa  and  aoon  dlaappaar  Tha  aine 
qua  non  tn  a^iootaaful  operation  of  bvwlnaaa  la  a  aoafa  of  raaaonabla 
pronu.  Priming  tha  purrip  by  Inoraaalng  tha  llabllltlaa  of  eai- 
ploylng  induatry  through  Faderal  luana  will  ba  of  no  real  halp  lo 
long  aa  thara  la  not  a  margin  of  financial  raturn  In  Ite  operetlon 

Aa  It  atanda,  tha  Padaral  Oovarnmant  la  an  ofra  to  biiatnaaa 
aapaeiaJly  t«»  tha  laadlng  induatriaa  of  tha  country,  but  In  a  laaaer 
maaaura  to  tvary  amployar  in  tha  land.  It  hampara  him  with  rei- 
ulat  ona,  rMtrlctlona.  and  puntttva  lawa.  It  taiN  him  for  glvtni 
amplovmant  to  othara,  It  pravanu  tha  fraa  act  of  contract  la 
raapact  to  labor  It  aidva  aotlvaly  with  certain  radical  labor  or- 
ganiAAtlona  which  aaak  In  afftct  to  taka  ovar  control  of  Induatrr 
and  run  it  for  thai/  own  banant.  It  haa  aatabllahad  qUAaMudlolal 
bctarda  which  tha  court*  hava  had  to  curb  baoauaa  they  hava  been 
ao  nunlfaatly  blaaad  againat  amploying  Induatry,  It  haa  put  tha 
aavarnmtnt  into  direct  competition  with  utllltlaa.  It  hae  atruok 
diraoily  at  loflUmata  aurpluatia  hald  to  tida  ovar  hard  tlmaa  and 
to  nnanea  axpatuion  whan  warrantad.  It  harbora  la  high  Dlooee 
Avowad  anomiaa  of  tha  oapttaliatic  ayat«m  who  ara  oovartlv  work- 
mfn^h''''"'  l*^"*  Ita  downfall  Xn'a  word,  tha  P^iil  SoTJS- 
mant  haa  ao  hamparad  buainaaa  that  it  cannot  orooaad  normaUv 
And  ao  frtght«na<rit  aa  to  tha  futura  that  It  hMbo  h^  to 
oontlnua  oxoapt  in  tha  moat  daaultory  way 

npIl'^flliJ^.r.'*^  "*-"■•'  '■•'•'"ploymant,  can  navar  coma  under 
prawnt  condltlcina  Buainaaa  muat  ba  .ncouragad,  not  dlacour- 
aged  Tha  trouble  la  paychologlcal  aa  wall  aa  actual  CaoU^ la 
acurad  to  daath  and  haa  taken  tJ)  hiding  It  haa  no  aaauran^  that 
It  will  not  b.  puraucd  funh.r      Bualncaa  aha".  Jh^imS^raad 

paat   8    or   fl    yeari   It    haa   »«»en    aplenty    to    keen    it    ki»w.H      t7 

co;il'c7.ni^l^*'''i"«^"'"  '''■^'^  Of  Jeform  dSe,'*not  .^;%,th 
th  ^  Vh"/*"^''  ""'■  '"  "  •""''"^  cletarmlniition  to  throttle  evary- 
thing  th.xt  aaema  proaperou.  abova  the  avarage  in  tha  nrciwcJK 

of  ;ro';r~'  '•"""*  '^^'"""  ^^^  ^*^«  '»«.trmion"oT*h^;'^S5; 

wa^ni'ToTaL^  -  .rrmSe^ttiJf.r  buVlnii:  ^SSSS^S 

ss'a^nTSJo^^cir.'jcj^i^'ir  '^'Tr  '"p""- -Tas! 

,.  ..  proaecuta  auch  vlolatlona  of    aw  aa  tholr  dutv  rMinirM* 

2K"  (wi  Sf  TtSJ.         '^^omort  priming:  tha  Nation  wmiM 
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Wntrt  Ntid  Hour  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  E.  MAPES 

(»K  MirnituN 

IN  THii:  HOUHF,  or  HKI'RKUKNTATIVKa 

W#dM««dov,  Mai^  H,  liU 

lorroRiAL  rtiDM  thi  dkand  nAnm  (Mim,)  mtmi  may 

n.  iPiM 

Mr.  MAPKS.  Mr,  Ipeaker.  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarki  In  thr  Rtcoas,  I  Include  the  followlnc  editorial  from 
thr  Grand  Raplda  Preaa,  Grand  Raplda.  Mich.,  of  May  33, 

mi: 

WAoa-Motm  aMoweowN 

T\\v  labor  atandarda  bill,  popularly  known  aa  tha  waft  and  hour 
moAatira,  la  on  tha  Aoor  of  the  Houoa  of  Rapraaantatlvaa  thia  weak, 
with  Ita  proponanta  prvparad  to  hold  Oongraaa  tn  leaaiOQ  until  It 
la  paaiMid. 

Brifffly  tba  propoaal  now  before  the  Houaa  oalla  for  a  minimum 
WAga  BtartUtg  at  tS  oanta  an  hotir  and  rlalnf  by  5-oant  itacaa  to 
a  minimum  of  40  oanu,  It  oalla  for  aimilar  arrival  at  a  maximum 
total  of  40  houn  a  weak,  raduoed  from  44. 

Offhand  It  might  appear  that  theae  objacttvaa  wara  worthy  of 
aupport  But  to  thoaa  who  will  flva  tha  matter  thought  It  will 
ba  avidant  that  thia  formula  oontaina  tha  aeada  of  induatrlal  tndi- 
gaation  that  would  harm  mora  than  It  wotild  help  labor  and  oould 
dn  untold  damaga  tn  tha  indiMtrlal  atrurture 

Tha  outativrdiiig  objaetinn  la  that  tba  blU  provldea  no  differ* 
anttala,  and  although  attempta  have  bean  mada  to  brend  thia  aa 
a  aarttonal  laotia,  In  raallty  it  la  aa  vital  to  Mlohigan  a«  It  (a  to 
■mith  Oarollna,  Aa  importont  to  lllinola  aa  to  Mlaaioaippl.  Whila 
It  i«  trtia  that  tha  diffaranoaa  In  aeonomie  aet-tip,  imttg  ooata,  ate , 
Bhould  ba  takan  into  eonatderatlon  aa  among  tha  vartoua  oecttona 
01  thp  cmtntry.  thara  ara  dlfTaranttAla  to  ba  conalderad  alao  In  any 
■ingte  aartion  Tha  If  aw  Tofit  State  mlnimiun  waga  law,  for  n- 
ampla,  raoognlMaa  thia  In  aattlng  a  minimum  of  114  a  waak  for 
wnmrn  engaged  in  tha  laundry  Induatry  In  tha  metropolitan  area. 
In  cttira  outaida  that  Bona,  wtth  a  poptuatlon  of  nwra  than  1I,000, 
tha  minimum  la  lia.ftO,  and  In  plaoaa  of  laaa  than  11,000  popula- 
tion the  minimum  hourly  rata  la  fO  eenta,  but  with  no  weekly 
minimum 

Thaaa  diatinetiona  era  frholly  Ignored  In  tba  FadarAi  bill  There* 
fore  It  the  nAtional  meeaura  la  anactad.  It  will  oraata  an  Imnaadlate 
advantaga  for  blg*olty  induatriaa  over  Bmell-town  buainaaa  angagad 
In  intaratete  eommarra. 

Another  Important  factor  which  mAny  laglalAtora  aaally  overlook 
in  tha  affaet  thia  maaaura  would  have  on  amploymant,  Viewing 
the  altuation  raallatlcally.  It  mtut  ba  reoognioad  that  if  no  ona 
la  to  ba  amployad  for  laaa  then  116  a  waak,  than  no  otM  who  la 
not  oonaidorad  by  ennployara  to  ba  worth  that  amount  will  ba  am* 
ployed  Aa  one  commentator  aaya:  "Wa  cannot  maka  a  man  or 
a  woman  worth  a  certain  wmga  by  deolArlng  that  ha  or  aha  ahall 
not  ba  offernd  or  ahall  not  eooept  leoa.  Wa  depriva  ouob  paraona 
of  whatavar  thay  could  hava  aamad  and  wa  daprlva  tha  country  of 
whatavar  aervioaa  or  gooda  thay  oould  have  produoed." 

Obvioualy  tha  raault  of  thia  altuation  would  be  a  awalling  of 
tba  ranka  of  tba  unamployod.  If  the  bill  la  to  ralaa  tha  wage  of 
aome  of  the  laaat  oompatant  and  thua  tha  loweat  paid  groupa, 
It  will  alao  taka  from  thoaa  who  ara  airoAdy  aarnlng  mora  than 
tha  mlntniuma.  Thia  WAa  damonitrated  tindor  tha  H.  R  A.  with 
auch  force  that  It  la  atraoffe  to  ate  ao  many  OongraaamaD  now 
Ignoring  that  leaaon. 

From  the  conaumcr  atandpolnt  thia  laglalatlon  will  be  nn  almnat 
certnin  lever  to  inoraaaa  prloea.  In  addition,  tlia  panaltlea  of  tha 
propoaal  nre  In  line  with  the  punitive  provlalona  of  ao  many  recent 
ennctmenta  that  aank  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  accuaed. 
OooclN  made  by  workara  in  violation  of  the  act,  for  inatance,  are 
to  be  conaldered  unlawfully  In  the  handa  of  purchaaera,  no  matter 
how  innocent  the  purohaaar  may  be  of  knowledge  of  the  violation, 

Pinal  condemnation  of  thia  meaeure  may  be  based  on  ita  back- 
prround — or  lock  of  ona.  For  it  w«a  drawn  up  without  flmt  deter- 
mining how  many  paraona  would  ba  affacted  or  In  what  induatrlea 
or  In  what  aaetiona.  No  provision  la  mada  for  impartial  atudy  cf 
conclltlona.  Sole  authority  la  vaatad  In  one  agency  and  contrary  to 
the  pnlicy  of  the  battar  State  ml&imiun-wace  lawa.  it  granu  no 
Impartial  hearing  to  employer  and  employee  alike  and  to  tha 
public  in  geiiaral.    It  U  a  flat  laslalatioQ  in  ita  wont  form. 

In  view  oX  thoaa  ob}aetlo&a — plus  many  other  valid  proteata  to 
which  wo  cannot  give  apace  now— is  thara  any  reaoon  that  tl)e 
cnnRreaalonal  majority  ahould  ba  allowad  to  ba  otampeded  into 
action?  la  there  not  aufflclant  raaaon  for  a  nUnorlty  to  taka  a 
detormtnad  otand  agatnat  itf 

It  did  Dol  appear  a  ohort  tUna  ago  that  tha  danger  of  pasaago 
waa  great  But  the  proaaure  for  enactment  haa  baconM  ao  per- 
sistant on  tha  part  of  admlniatratton  eirelaa  that  It  has  amergod 
AS  a  real  msnaoa,  a  nM&aoe  to  indttstry.  partleulaily  at  thia  time. 
ABd  to  labor  as  well. 


MiMinHim  WHua  niid  hour  legialatlon  mey  he  rnn«ideraii  in* 
evitaliM  Hilt  If  wa  muat  hava  It.  iiMn  tat  It  lie  tha  reaiiH  of 
earaful  atudiaa  whkh  will  pfaaani  an  aqutijkbia  Mid  faaalbta  pe»- 
grain     Wa  hava  bad  aiiough  of  preasura  laglalailon 


Govfrnmfnf  ('ompftHfon  WHh  Prlvttf  Rntt rpHtii 
IkNM  th«  l*r4Mld»iii  Utally  Want  Ktcovtry? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ROBERT  L  BACON 

or  NKW  YOltX 

IN  rnr.  houhk  of  rki»kk«kntativki 

Wi'dnetaav,  May  25.  mt 


AN  ARTlClJi  FROM  TMI  NVW  YORX  TUCM 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remariu  in  the  Ricoao,  2  Include  the  (allowing  Article  from 
the  New  Tork  Tlmee  that  ditouaaeg  OoTtmmeiit  competition 
with  private  enterprlaea  In  oonfieotlon  with  the  ipendlni 
bill  now  prndlni  In  the  Senato.  TtM  quaatlOB  li  raiaed  aa  to 
whether  the  Prealdent  really  wanta  recovery  or  gupporta  a 
(roe-iprnding  poUey  for  the  purpotM  o(  ptrpotuatlng  hla 
group  in  nfllce, 

T)u  I*ui.moAL  iTAKi  Hrvobvca  in  ■■ortOM  901 

WAMNtMomw,  May  M  --Tha  admlniatratton  la  uatng  every  ounee 
of  nraaaura  It  poaaaaaea  to  ret«ln  eeetlon  Ml  of  tha  uump-priminf 
hilt  Thia  meana  tha  admin lotratlon  la  amploying  all  Ita  political 
atrangUi  to  aorap  wiUi  ona  hand  the  utUitlea  aettlement  It  la 
writing  with  the  othfY  Thta  means  alao  ttiat  tiM  Oeeerniaent  le 
datarminad  to  ua*  monay  forolbly  ooUaotad  fmm  invaatora  In  utlll- 
tlaa aacurltiea  to  dapreaa  thoaa  aaourltlae  and  tba  value  of  many 
Inourance  poUolaa  held  by  thaaa  Inveaton. 

Tha  Banata  Appropriations  Oommtttae,  aeting  eonetmetlvety  and 
on  tha  plain  common  aanaa  of  the  stttietloa,  amsndad  tbe  pump- 
orlmlnf  bill  to  provtoa  that  noaa  of  tha  relief  monay  may  ba  used 
by  P  w  A.  to  makn  loana  or  granu  for  the  construction  of  Income- 
earning  public  power  plaota  to  oompeta  wtth  private  onea  Thia 
Immunity  was  reatrtoted  to  thoea  private  planta  which  (^erato 
under  govoramantal  rata  regulation.  If  bustnaes  reoovory  Is  to 
ooma,  the  prtvaia  utUttlea  m\Mt  ba  permittad  to  attraot  new  money 
to  apand  with  tha  heavy  Induetrlea.  If  tha  Oovemmant  la  to  con- 
tinue to  make  loana  and  grants  for  powar-plant  building  purpoeee 
the  uttlltMa  oannot  raflnaace, 

Thia  being  a  aelf-damonstrating  tlMoreai.  tha  Hanata  Apjproprla* 
tUiua  Oommitiae  Applied  It,  aa  Mapreaentatlva  Baoom  vainly  Askad 
tha  Houae  to  do.  But  no  aoonar  hAd  the  committee's  Adoption  of 
tha  Mala  amaiidmant  to  aactlon  301  beooms  known  than  tba  Freil- 
dant  bcatlrrad  himself  to  check  tha  action  In  tha  Sanata.  Bo 
sensible  and  loffloal  la  tha  provlalon  ttast  tba  flrit  Attempt  daolded 
upon  by  the  admlnlatratlon  waa  a  modlfloatlon.  Thia  waa  lenator 
BasKLVT's  proposAl,  aftor  ho  bad  oonf erred  wltb  tba  Prealdent.  that 
the  limitation  on  P.  W  A.  ahould  not  apply  In  inaUnoes  where  a 
public  community  had  offared  a  fair  price  for  an  existing  plant. 

SACK    TO    SaCTtOM    CO  I 

But  even  though  thia  amandnMnt  propoeed  that  the  determlna- 
tor  of  what  la  a  fair  prtoa  should  be  the  wholly  P.  W.  A.-mtnded, 
utlllty-balting  Baeratary  I/^kaa,  it  was  iRunadlately  raeMted  by  the 
private-utility  abollttonMta  led  by  ■enator  Noaam.  After  a  eanvaea 
of  tha  Senate  thay  announcod  their  Intention  to  try  to  vota  down 
both  tha  Barklay  and  Hale  aflaeodmenta.  ThU  would  ieav<a  eeotloa 
aoi  as  It  waa  formulated  by  tha  adrntalstratlon  and  poaead  by  the 
Houoe  Tliia  would  make  a  )oka  of  tha  atforts  of  the  B.  B.  O.,  of 
Oommiaalonar  Ilanea,  and  of  the  Oroeebaok  eooamietee  to  attaok 
the  raeovory  problom  on  the  utUttlee-aovenunent  eaUent. 

But  tha  admlnlatratlon  apparently  is  detomlaed  to  make  the 
Joke  oomplate.  Half  a  }oka  only  would  be  left  under  tba  BarkMy 
amendment.  It  is  fair  to  oooeluda  that  the  admtnlstratton  really 
wanta  what  Sanator  Noaam  propoasa,  ainoe  tha  Mil  was  written 
under  Whita  Houaa  insplrmtlon,  and  tba  Houae  etood  by  saotlon 
901  at  tha  bahast  of  the  President 'a  loAdara,  Olttoens  may  ba  aura 
that  if  the  Norrla  move  ia  auooassful  It  will  ba  far  mora  pleasing 
to  the  Prealdent  than  If  h*>  Is  obllg«»d  to  taka  tba  balf-httoh  of 
the  Bark)e>'  amandnu»nt.  which  tba  legislative  oonfaranoa  yeatar- 
day  thought  he  wuuld  hava  to  do. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  altuation.  and  one  that  will  apraad  the  belief 
ao  many  alreody  hold  that  the  President  raally  does  not  want 
rrcovery  Here  la  a  plain  and  logical  path  to  recovery  throuifh  tha 
Rale  amendment  and  partly  even  through  the  propoaad  Berkley 
aubatllute.  Only  thoaa  who  are  willing  to  postpone  and  imperil 
recovery  ao  that  thay  first  may  strike  down  tha  private  power 
buainaaa  in  the  aervlce  of  their  Ideology  hava  been  vocal  againrt 
the  restriction  on  aactlon  301.  The  Prealdent'a  Uiltutlve  against 
the  Kale  asMndment.  and  hla  undoubted  encouragemeDt  of  Ifr. 
Noaaxa.  aUgn  *>«"»  wltb  this  grotip  through  clrcunostaDtlal  avidenoe. 
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fully 


thidowad 


TO   PRF^rU4TV 

If  th«  fi>n«rt)  public.  art«r  It 
InvnlvM].  l«nda  *  mor*  att«ntlv«  taj 
Prmiccnt.  In  dlarvfrard  of  rtxtvtrj 
for  ttt  purptxie  of  perpetuating  hla 
jn\!ch  apparent  Justtacatlon.     In 
waa  more  vlalbl*  and  th«  crlala 
Bome  pzcuM  for  conAietlng  current 
Ceil  J  reireraed  the  direction  of  the 
eicuM'  doea  not  now  hold.    The  only 
pc)lttK«.  and.  iinlaaa  th«  admlnl 
cannot  reaaonably  oomplaln  of 

The  tame  auaptcton  attachea  to 
admin  latration  to  any  effort   to  Imhrove 
W  P   A  fund*.    Both  Mr.  Bacow  ant 
lered  plana.     They  are  rejected  wttiout 
circuniatantlal  evtdence  there  can 
PreaJdent'a  ipoltwnan  to  the  attemifta 
L  nrtst  rlcted.  they  will  amount  to 
Icai  power. 

The  Senate  will  aoon  be  rotlng  ot 
proTe   the   pump-prlmlng   bUl.     A 
emotlcnal   proteat   agalnat   the   far 
bill  ■t.^ll  haa  a  tew  houra  in  which  tc 


roirraoLt 

underatanda  the  laaua  here 

to  thoae  who  aaaert  that  the 

lupporta  a  free  spending  policy 

group  m  offl4^,  there  will  be 

otl^er  yean,  when  the  emergency 

rad  tvary  lintel,  there  waa 

policlea,  for  step*  that  aud- 

one  taken  before.     But  that 

TUlble  explanation  Is  ruthless 

'.atratlon  can  find  a  better  one,  it 

miar  rpreaentation. 

the  stubborn  reaUtance  of  the 

the  distribution  oC   the 

Senator  Vaironnsao  have  of- 

readlng.     And  aa  further 

noted  the  resiatance  of  the 

to  earmark  P.  w.  A.  funda. 

new  grant  of  executlTe  poUt- 

the  Tarloua  propoaids  to  Im- 
jubllc  which  registered  such 
eaa  Important  reorganization 
apeak  out  on  thia  truly  grave 
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ti*SM3miEirT  AQAHtST  XJ^TXST 


CBOP-CONTBOL   lOASXTRX 


Mr.    WHITE    of   Ohio.    Mr. 
granUxl  me  to  revlae  and  extend 
the  attention  of  the  House  to 
«prea<ilng  over  the  country.    An 
that  has  been  aroused  by  the 
amongst  practical  farmers  Is 
news  story  appearing  in  the  Wow 
by  Ur.  W.  W.  Coward,  at  Weston, 
the  heading: 


Wood    Cottktt    Ft 


Uirrr*   T«i 
1938  Ooair 


act 
Indepenc  ence 
fa  -mera, 
act  on 


Stitea 


ttie 
meeting 
Senica, 
And 


ga'* 


Wood    County   fanners — o^er   700 
pender.ce  of  the  Rooaerelt-WaUace 

In  atjopung  a  farm  act  of  f 
Farm    Act    of    1938   enalaved    the 

Parm  Independence  League  took . 

Tlaiona  of  the  Parm  Act  of  1838  by  ai  i 
at  the  referendum  election,  and  alao 
handa  with  any  and  all  nonpartlaai 
farm  organisattona  In  the  United  " 
act. 

Probiibly  equally  aa  algnlHeant  aa 
farmerB  waa  tha  fact  thak  tb« 
•enteUTaa  ttooi  Locaa,  BaxKluaky. 
Ctawlord.    aad    Pultoa    Oountlea. 
fieneca  and  Hancock  Oountlea  abvad; ' 
prelect  antl-oocB-q\)ota  organlaatlODi 
the  Farm  iBdepepdapce  League. 

The  attandance  at  the  meeting  , 
County  will  dafeat  the  crop  quoU 
the   meeting  waa  called   to  order   bj 
North   Bantmara,  Secretary  Charlea 
torta^toM  the  mevting  that  1987 
crop  ptoduoad  by  80.139  fanm  in 
farm  plaatad  78  acrea.     He  drew  loud 

"Tyney  tell  ua  to  ralae  hay.  We 
L«t^  eToryooa  ot  oa  take  a  load  of 
bay  to  thoae  jaekaaaea  in  Waahii«ton 

Omar  P.  Swaita.  chairman  at  the 
•enied    the    "Parm    Daclarauon    of 
adopted  unanlmoualy.    The  declaratl<^ 

"When,  la  tha  couraa  ot  human 

fer  the   farmara  of  America  to 

XT&ltad  Statea  and  the  prtnctplaa  for 
aert  hefara  tha  elective  oAcera  at  the 
atatkm  to  which  ttaa  lawa  of  nature 
a  decent  raapaet  to  tha  optnlona  of 
ahouki  declare  the  eauaea  which  Imp^ 

**We  bold  thaae  trutha  to  be  aelf 
eraated  equal;  that  they  ara  endowed, 
tain  xicAliaaBahla  rtghta;  that  among 
purauit  of  happlzMaa.    Tliat  to  aecue 


Jpeaker.    under    the    leave 

oiy  remarks,  I  wish  to  call 

he  farm  rebellion  that  Is 

example  of  the  resentment 

li.test  crop-control  measure 

ejldenced  by  the  following 

County  Herald,  published 

Wood  County,  Ohio,  under 


Bbat   RooamLT-WjuiJHai 


QiTDTaa 


itrong — declared   their    inde- 

last  night. 

which  aaaerted  that  the 

the    members    of    the 

to  defeat  the  quota  pro- 

overwhelming  negative  vote 

smpowered  Ita  offlcera  to  Join 

nonaectarlan,   nonfactlonal 

to  aeek  the  repeal  of  the 


action  of  the  Wood  County 
waa  attended  by  repre- 
Hancock.  Henry.  OtUwa. 
It   waa   announced    that 

have  arranged  meetings  to 
after  tha  plan  adopted  by 


poeltlve  proof  that  Wood 

1  trovlalona  of  the  act.    After 

!    Prealdent   Ivan    Me3rer8,    of 

*w,  o*   r\irml   route   1 .   Pos- 

Importatlona  equaled  the 

tea,  ccooputlng  that  oach 

applatise  when  he  declared: 

~r  about  hay  all   the  tiime. 

to  Waahtngton.     Lett  feed 


eo-n 
Aiiarlca, 


b*r 


reaolutiona  committee,  pre- 
Independence."    which    waa 

^y»: 

(penta.   It  becomes  necessary 

their  allegiance  to  the 

which  it  standa.  and  to  as- 

land  the  separate  and  equal 

^  natuie'a  Ood  entitle  them, 

clUaena  requlrea  that  they 

them  to  action. 

"niat   all   men   are 

by  their  Creator,  with  oer- 

theae  are  life,  liberty,  and 

theae  rlghta.  the  United 


reafl  rm 


anl 
ottaer 


self  evident: 


'  Stntes  Nation  was  instlttited  among  men.  deriving  Its  Jutt  power* 
frctr.  the  conw^nt  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  act  of 
Kovemment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends.  It  Is  the  right  of 
th«  people,  through  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  petition  and 
free  speech  and  franchise,  to  alter  or  abolish,  basing  their  ac- 
tions on  such  principles,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
fffoct  the  peace,  the  safety,  and  the  happiness  of  themselvea  and 
their  children.  Prudence.  Indeed,  will  indicate  tliat  farm  Inde- 
pendence long  established  should  not  be  abolished  for  light  and 
transient  causes:  and  further  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
farmers  are  more  disposed  to  Buffer  while  evils  are  sufferable. 
thiin  to  right  themselves  by  seeking  repeal  of  the  offensive  act 
by  organized  effort  But  when  an  act  of  government  evinces  a 
deiilgn  to  reduce  the  farmers  under  absolute  despotism,  It  Is  their 
right,  It  Is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  act  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional guards  for  their  continued  security.  Such  has  been  the 
pailent  sufferance  of  the  farmer?  and  such  Is  now  the  necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  seek  Immediate  repeal  of  the  Parm  Act 
of  1938.  The  of>eratlon  of  the  act  means  a  history  of  repeated 
Injurlee  and  usurpations,  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  To 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

The  Parm  Act  of  1938  enslave.?  the  farmers  of  America,  making 
their  conduct  of  their  farms  and  their  very  procesa  of  thought 
subject  to  the  wile  and  caprice  of  a  dictator. 

The  act  lowers  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  farmer  and 
tends  to  reduce  the  Nation's  farm  population  to  leaa  than  sub- 
sistence Income. 

The  act  will  prevent  the  return  of  prosperity  to  America  aa  tha 
broad  buying  power  of  rural  America  has  been  and  will  be  the  baae 
of  national  prosperity 

The  act  allows  cotton  farmers  to  obuin  a  bounty  on  com  grown 
In  17.000.000  acres  of  unrestricted  land  while  penallzlna  the  wow- 
ing of  corn  In  the  natural  Corn  Belt. 

The  act  causes  the  Importation  of  huge  amounU  of  com  from 
foreign  land,  where  American  standards  of  living  and  traditional 
American  farm  freedom  have  never  existed,  to  the  economic  and 
social  abasement  of  United  States  citizens. 

The  organization  then  decided  that  a  committee  of  three  "mln- 
iV*  »'"*,?  appointed  In  each  township  in  order  to  make  certain 

that  all  farmers  be  Informed  of  the  evils  of  the  Farm  Act  and 
that  preparations  be  made  to  secure  a  record  vote  against  tha 
quotas  at  the  referendum  election  which  must  be  held  prior  to 
September  5.  Insofar  as  possible,  each  "minute  man"  U  to  be  a 
member  of  a  different  farm  organization,  and  In  cases  where  only 
one  person  was  appointed  he  Is  to  act  as  chairman  and  to  appoint 
his  assistants.  kk"*"* 

Ftank  Kiel  was  named  chairman   of  Weston  Township      Others 

and  Mrs^  Sadie  Solether;  Freedom.  Henry  Beck  and  Fred  Peters- 
Si''"!  ^f'^*'  ^^"'■S^  ^°^^^'  Heriry."  Leonard  Smith-  llie 
Edward  Wright:  Liberty.  Charles  El.sher:  Milton.  Walter  LongbrSTe-' 

S^S.t  ■  ^nl°'  ^^  ^'V;",'  ^°"^^^'  -^^^^  Reynolds:  RoeTconrad 
SgSn'r2V?d  SaeT  '''^"'  ^'^•'^^^^'  «^-^  "'^'^^"^  -^  wash- 
The  league  voted  to  hold  Its  next  meeting  within  the  next  2  or 
3  weeks  In  the  auditorium  of  the  Bowling  Green  Hlgh^h«ji  Vt 
a  date  to  be  set  by  the  resolution  committee.     An  Invltatfon  wm 

Srnt^^'r'^  f^^""}  ^'''''  ^^^'™^^  ot  the  quoU  bS^d  Si  w^ 
CoLinty.  to  attend  tills  meeting  •~~"  m   wooa 

bv'^Mr  'm™***  ^°"f.^  '^"^  ^^"^"^  "^8^^  **  *  "meeting  called 
Dy  Mr.   Meyers   soon   after   pub  Icatlon    In    the   Herald    of   tH«fo^ 

TZTr^J^Z^'^L''  ^^^"^'"  *^^^  '  ^°"  a?alnstThe  c^m  quo'tS 
i     rt     ™""°«    ^be    name    of    Corn    Belt    Liberty    Leajrue    wL 

TZ^-£^liV'f^TT.V\'^  independenci  litSTe'when 
UUiToTs  faSr^         '''*'    ''''   ^'''    ^^^    ^^    ^^    chartered    by 

.  ^!:*f  ^^  °'^^*''  ™<*"ns  Mr  Meyers  declared  that  he  expected 
a  similar  organization  to  be  effected  within  each  of  the  566^? 
quota  counues  within  the  next  month  "'™" 


The  Farm  Act  of  1938 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

cr 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF   OHIO 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24.  1938 

DltED  WOOD  COUNTY  pSSiSS  TO^T^^^^^^"^^  ''^- 


m^l.^^^^  °^  ?^'°-    ^'  ^P"^^^-  ^^^^  le^^e  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  herewith  Inserting  a  copy  of  a  resolution 

of C n'  m«"tt^''f  "k'  ^^""^ '  ^  BowLg^GrLromo^ 

^.^!f^hl  V  K^"^  "^  resoluiion  is  typical  of  the  feel- 

ing of  the  farmers  toward  the  legislation  which  this  Congress 
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has  passed  ftttempttng  to  aid  agrlcuhure.  I  Toted  against 
that  bill  and  I  think  that  this  resohxtlon  justifies  my  vote. 
None  of  the  farmers  who  adopted  this  resolution  live  in  my 
district,  but  many  of  them  live  in  the  district  represented  by 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Dvdlit  WHira.  Mr.  Whtti  has 
been  very  active  iu  opposition  to  the  legislation  against  which 
these  farmers  complain.  Although  Mr.  White  is  only  serving 
his  first  term  in  Congress,  he  has  by  his  work  impresoed  him- 
self upon  the  activities  In  Congress  tn  a  very  remarkable  way, 
and  his  district  is  to  be  congratttlated  upon  their  having 
selected  him  as  their  Representative. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  eventa,  it  becomca  neceaaary  for 
the  farmers  of  America  to  reaffirm  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  the  principles  for  which  It  stands,  and  to  assert  before 
the  elective  oOecra  of  tbe  land  the  aeparate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  natiire's  God  entttle  them,  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  other  dtizens  requires  that  they  should 
declare  tha  eauaea  which  impel  them  to  the  action. 

We  hold  theae  truths  to  be  aelf-avldcnt :  That  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  thay  ara  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with 
certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happlncaa.  That  to  aecwe  theae  rtghta,  the  United 
States  Nation  was  instituted  among  men,  deriving  its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  act  of 
Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends.  It  Is  the  right  of 
tha  people,  through  tha  conatttutlonaJ  guarantiaa  of  petition  and 
free  speech  and  franchlae,  to  attar  or  aboliah,  basing  their  aettons 
on  such  principles,  as  to  them  shall  seem  moet  likely  to  effect 
the  peace,  the  safety  and  the  happiness  of  themselves  and  their 
children.  Prudenca,  indeed.  wiU  tadicata  tha4  farm  indepandaiice 
loivg  eetabllshed  should  not  be  abolished  for  light  and  tranaient 
causes;  and  ftn^her  all  ezpenenoe  hath  shown  that  farmers  ar« 
more  dlspoaad  to  suflier  whUe  evUa  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  seekhig  repeal  of  t^  offensive  act  hy  organised 
effort.  But  when  an  act  of  government  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
the  farmers  under  absolute  despotlnn,  It  Is  their  rlgbt,  It  Is  their 
duty,  to  throw  off  such  act  and  to  provkle  additional  guards  for 
theh-  contlntMd  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance 
of  the  farmers  and  such  is  now  th«  neeeaslty  which  constrains 
them  to  seek  immediate  repeal  of  the  Fkrm  Act  of  1938.  The 
operation  of  the  act  means  a  history  of  repeated  Injuries  and 
usurpations,  having  In  direct  object  the  establishment  at  an  abso- 
Itrte  tyranny  orer  the  faraoers  of  the  United  States.  To  prove 
this,  let  facts  be  snbznttted  to  a  candid  world. 

The  Farm  Act  of  1938  enslaves  the  farmers  of  America,  making 
their  conduct  of  their  farms  and  their  very  process  of  thought 
subject  to  the  will  »xl  caprice  of  a  dictator. 

The  act  lowers  the  standard  of  llrlng  of  the  American  farmer 
and  tends  to  reduce  the  Nation's  farm  population  to  a  less  than 
subsistence  Income. 

The  act  will  prevent  the  retnm  of  pro8p)ertty  to  America  as  the 
broad  buying  power  of  rural  America  has  been  and  will  be  the 
base  of  national  prosperity. 

The  act  allows  cotton  farmers  to  obtain  a  botmty  on  com  grown 
on  17,000.000  acres  of  unrestricted  land  while  penalizing  the  grow- 
tng  of  com  in  the  natural  Com  Belt. 

TThe  act  causes  the  importation  of  huge  amounts  of  com  from 
foreign  land,  where  American  standards  of  living  and  traditional 
American  farm  freedom  have  never  existed;  to  the  economic  and. 
social  abasement  of  United  States  citizens. 


Is  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Being  Deliberately 
**Starved"  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Administration? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  25,  1938 


AN 


ARTICLE    DEALING    WITH    APPROPRIATIONS 
CrVTL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 


FOR    THE 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  significant  article  on  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Herald  cA  Sunday,  May  22.  1933.  by  George  D. 
Riley,  editor  of  the  column  "U.  8.  and  US",  which  I  feel  will 
stimulate  wide  discussion. 

Mr.  Riley  makes  some  startling  disclosures  respecting  the 
alleged  niggardly  attitude  of  the  Budget  Bureau  in  making 
recommendations  for  appropriations  for  the  Civil  Service 


Commission.    His  observations  and  comments  ar»  oclcremely 
thought-provoking,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  effort  to 
abolish  the  Commission  and  to  substitute  a  one-man  civil 
service  administrator. 
I  append  in  fun  the  article  by  Mr.  Riley: 


CaiTica  Stand  Bt  ans  Watch  Btjbbau  Stabvb  Civil  Sewtics,  TttXM 
Move  iM  Om  thx  "Kill"— Owlt  Otn  amb  a  Halt  ftCius  Poi  Waob 
DoLLAa  la  PBUcrrTB)  NowASATa  To  8b»  To  CxirrmAL  Aasxct.  Btit 
THK  RiroaMXBS  Nbvb  Sbbm  To  Pourr  Otn  Tm  Pact 

Civil  Service  Commtsaton  raoa&Uy  has  raoalvad  much  unfavorabla 
publicity,  spread  thickly  during  the  campaign  for  reorganisation 
by  thoae  who  hoped  to  ride  to  glory  aa  "yea"  men  on  the  ooattBlla 
of  White  House  pn^jonents  of  personal  patronage  tmder  the  ralae 
of  clvU -service  itreamllnlng.  Thus  we  have  not  failed  to  noar 
much  about  "the  Inability  of  the  Civil  Servloe  Oommlsston  tc  pro- 
vide  the  ellgfblea  requlitd."  Such  baa  been  the  tirvsrlKhte  excnae  of 
the  Wagners,  Noniaea.  and  OulfeyB  and  othera  whoaa  bUls  have 
called  for  creation  of  agenclea  in  which  pei«onnel  would,  tfaarefore, 
have  to  be  "aclected  without  regard  to  ttie  Gtvll  Senrlee  Act  and 
rules." 

When  an  agency  begins  to  attract  unustial  proportions  of 
crlticiam  and  la  leaped  on  with  whoopa  and  bellen  by  enthnslaatio 
(but  not  dlaintevestad)  groupa,  then  one  of  two  ^tufttlons  must 
ezlat:  Either  (1)  the  agency  la  tborouglily  moth-eaten  and  re- 
quires overhauling  in  a  big  and  complete  way.  or  (1)  some  critics 
have  BomKhlng  to  gain.  It  ia  alnoost  axlomAtlc  that  the  more  hide 
acme  critics  tear  off  with  the  hair,  the  more  likely  is  It  that  they 
are  intereatcd  parties.  Aa  an  example  of  tbe  way  is  which  erttl- 
dsm  comes  from  zuttight.  Commerce  Department  bas  been  on  the 
anvil  lately.  Why?  Who's  behind  It 7  We  sre  sot  av^'are  that 
Secretary  Roper  has  lost  any  of  his  political  ctmntxtg.  Thervfore, 
why?    Sonocone  aomewhare  apparently  has  sooiethliig  to  gain. 

Now.  the  ClTll  Service  Commission  is  a  body  of  IxuUTtdoals,  and 
therefore  it  to  not  perfect — for  who  la?  The  ClvU  Servtoe  Com- 
miasion.  therefore,  has  Just  about  the  same  aasortmeixt  ot  teults 
that  the  rest  ot  the  species  "homo'*  possesses,  and  Itttle.  if  any. 
Boore  of  the  "sapiens."  We  have  ourselves  found  fault  wtth  tbe 
Commission,  and  doubtless  shall  again,  but  we  do  wish  to  be  listed 
as  amoi^  those  who  feel  that  It  does  not  have  leas  of  tbe  "sapiens" 
than  the  rest  of  the  Federal  estahlishment. 

rrmcnomm  PTBAioaiaa,  rnwas  squsmbs 

Nor  Is  there  any  doubt  bctt  that  the  OommJaslati  has  failed  to  do 
as  mtich  of  a  job  of  maintaining  the  health  ot  the  CTvU  Senrtca 

(with  capital  letters)  eis  we  would  like.  AxKl  that  Is  tha  miMilii  of 
this  discussion.    Why  haa  it  faUed? 

It  has  been  starved  I 

True,  appropriations  have  risen  to  three  and  a  half  times  ■what 
they  were  in  1933.  Trxie,  also.  Federal  employment  haa  laas  thaji 
doubled  in  that  period.  Why.  then,  do  we  say  "starved"?  Tha 
Commission  haa  been  starved  because  it  haa  been  (or  the  entire 
period  of  the  New  Deal  receiving  less  per  person  B^^^rttriMi  each 
year.    Here  are  the  figures: 


Yew 
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1934. 
19M. 

1837. 


Appropvi»> 

tun 


SI.  467, 480 
1.  270.  000 

1.  rm.  8M 
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tian  per 
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r.O0 
3.71 

La 

i77 


<  Tbe  coimnn,  "Appropriation  per  peison  examined,"  offven  dm  staply  tte  per 
person  examinstion  cmt  bat  iadodes  tbe  eoet  of  every  otter  item  e<  Civil  Servioe 
CommisstonadmiiiistratioQ.suoiiMiutujQctioDS relating  to  clswiflcstinn,  retireiasat, 

reaJlocatJoii,  all  overhead,  etc. 

For  tbe  year  lOa?    n«  an  in«ta.niH.   the  jw^aminatinn  n«wt  pia-  perann  ^Tm>l«»<<    ^ftpp^ 

ol  all  other  function  cxsts,  was  $1.'(2. 


Despite  the  talk  about  "extending  tha  merit  syatem." 
figures  on  the  claaalfled  service: 
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NOTt— Average,  1820-32.  79.3  percent;  averace  since  1932,  65.9  perouit. 
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Tb^  Commlsskm's  main  Job  used 
ten  and  to  act  as  a  reserroLr  of  empfoyabli 
for  eriploTment   as   required  by   the 
Back  :n  those  davs — 1929.  for  exampU 
approjiriations  $5  23  for  each  j)erson 
amina'.ion  costa  the  Conunlaalon  froiti 
amina'.lons)    to  II  40    (aasembled 
era'cr    etc  )   and  to  taOl    (profee 
nation.   It   will   be  seen   that   there 
with  u'hlch  to  keep  the  record  and 
then  to  numerous  as  now.  that  were 


be  to  keep  np  eligible  ret^- 

tested  «£  competent, 

agencies  under  civil   service 

— the  Commission  received  In 

>xamlned.     And.  since  an  ex- 

•1^6  (for  unassembled  ex- 

c.  typist,  mlmeo  op- 

and  scientific)   per  examl- 

emalned   a  comiortable  sum 

)erform  the  other  duties,  not 

entrusted  to  Its  care. 


ste  lographlc 
lion  ftl 


vmtxAV  LUIS  n 


app«anng 


J  39 


mnisslc 


tie 


Tiat 


The  figures  of  appropriations 
Interesting  from  two  vtewpolnta:  nrs 
standrolnt  of  mere  adequacy.    For  1 
Budge:  Bureau  for  93.415.000.    The 
testified    In   the   hearings   on   the 
the  Budget  Bureau.  In  Its  wisdom, 
could  get  aionf   with  less,  and  so  U 
mended  appropriation  of  •2.492.500 
of  whit  was  asked  for  by  the  Co: 
appropriation  that  was  made.    Need 

The  other  viewpoint  from  which  wn 
Is  that  o*  purpose.    What  does  the 
It  gets?     In  1023  the  Commission  wat 
aging  retirement.    Nor  did  It  have 
service  agencies.     Its  only  duty  was 
dvU  service  of  the  United  States."    " 
Congressional  Directory   (January 
have  been  added.     Now  the  Commlss 
seas,  has  taken  over  the  duties  of 
Board,  and  it  does  aerve  agencies  not 
ample,  T.  V.  A.  called  on  the 
T  V  A.  didn't  want  civil  service,  but 

Resettlement  regularly  received 
Classification  Division;  Parro  Tpnanc ' 
ance.  Soil  Conservation,  field  positions 
Inspection.     Farm  Credit  M 
slon.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporatlc^ 
are  others  that  have  come  down 
servicing  which  the  Commission  has 
(Ref     Ex    or  No    6746.) 

The  Commission  has  been  starred, 
of  the  man  who  no  sooner  got  his 
than  the  "dumed  beast  upped  and 
ClvU  Servloe  Commission  to  die? 


in  the  table  above  are 

let  us  look  at  them  from  the 

the  Commission  asked  the 

Commission's  budget  oS\cials  so 

hidependont   offices   bill.     But 

lecided  that  the  Commljslon 

p-uned  $922,500  off  and  reeom- 

"fhe  cut  amounts  to  27  percent 

on  and  37  percent  of  the 

we  reiterate — starved? 

may  scan  the  appropriations 

Ohnmlsslon  do  with  the  racney 


not  In  the  business  of  man- 
duty  of  serving  non-dvU- 
*to  regulate  and  Improve  the 
quotation  comes  from  the 
) .     Since  1923  many  duties 
on  la  In  the  retirement  busi- 
old  Personnel  Classification 
under  civil  service.     Pot  ex- 
ComziiLlsBlon  In  1933  to  act  for  it. 


1W3 


the 


upon 


it  did  want  the  system. 

aisistance  from   the  Personnel 

Is  another;  and  Crop  Insur- 

in  Forest  Service,  and  Marine 

ion.  Federal  Power  Commls- 

Puerto  Rlcan  Government 

the  Convmlsslon.  but  for 

not  been  provided  with  funds. 


mxle 
died 
Wly 
rrrrwDt  rsif -THOxTSAitir  'hs  or  a  dollab 


hilt 


II 


being 


statement 
and 


^   The  appropriation  of  the  Commisslqn 
that  amounts  to  only  one  and  one 
wage  bill  of  the  executive  branch,  or 
wages.    In  1939  the  appropriation  of 
list  of  559  570  yielded  a  result  of  1.6 
and  the  duties  pyramided. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
remain.^  any  doubt  that  this 
tag  facts  and  figures  on  the  scales 

There  are  rtlll  310.000  employees 
the  Commission  has  served  and 
the  leglalaUve  and  Judicial   services 
elvU -service  retirement  systems.     On^ 
of  the  salary  paid  to  310,000  people 
leas  than   the  amount   slaahed  by 
Commission's  estimated  fisc&l 
It  took  a  congressional  committee 
that  27  percent  of  the  budgetary 
been  unceremoniously  slashed  from 

The  Commlsalon'B  request  for  S3 
the   1.5  mills  precedent,  plus  an 
duties  that  had  been  thrust  upon  It 
to  learn  the  facts  and  figures  and 
would  have  been  a  sound  step  to  hat^e 
Bureau,  by  Senator  Braxn.  by 
tlonal  Civil  Service  Reform  League  ( 
some    organisations    whooe    leaders 
Rooming  for  the  one-man  dvil-i 
Brownlow  committee  itself.     And. 
mlttee's  own  words; 

"The  Civil  Servloe  Commission 
the  necessary  ftmds  and  staff  to 
naants   of   Government   agencies   in 
number  of  employees  required  in 

We  stin  seek  the  testimony  of  an) 
Appropriations  Committee  for 
slon.     Thxsi  far  the  search  Is  a  failt^ 


-sen  ice 


t> 


OATB  af.MS   HOT71S 

It  Is  an  Toy  well  to  point  to  the 
ton  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
Brownlow  affiliates  and  satellites  ha\le 
trat  until  the  bipartlaaa  commission 
faUure  after  the  admlnlstraUon  Ufl^ 
to  sufficient  operating  expense   no 
failed.     They   can    say   the    system 
operate,  and  operaUon*  tbeae  daya, 
c^^taL 


rxoM  NZKse 


We  are  reminded  of  the  story 

trained  to  live  without  food 

on  me!"    Who  wante<t  the 

'  ii 


for  1937  was  12335.000.  and 

tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 

1.5  mills  per  dollar  spent  for 

357.840  and  the  employment 

nllla.    The  rate  has  been  cut 


continues 


wsuld 


starved.     If  by  now  tJhere 

is  correct,  put  the  foBow- 

see  how  they  balance : 

mtalde  the  civil  service  that 

to  serve  exclusive   of 

which   are  today  under  the 

and  a  half  mills  per  dollar 

■  total  $855,000,  or  »8$.000 

Budget  Bureau   from   the 

for  the  oncoming  year. 

pry  loose  the   information 

of  the  Coinmlsslon  had 

he  Commission's  budget. 

000  was  honestly  base4  on 

to  care  for  the   added 

We  have  taken  the  trouble 

suggest  that  such  procedure 

been  taken  by  the  Bxjdpet 

ve  Mkao.  by  the  Na- 

jefore  FelMniary  12.  1937),  by 

were    reported    to    be    under 

dictator  Job,  and  by  the 

quote  the  Brownlow  com- 


t  le 
require  nents 
1o 

,  'h 

5(10 
aaiount 


Repi  esentatli 


not  given  the  authority  or 

it  to  meet  the  require - 

recruiting   quickly    the   large 

emergency  period." 

organization  that  has  asked 

moneys  for  the  Commls- 


en  able 


ths 


rsxx  sxsvTcs 

one-man  public  admlnlstra- 

In  the  creation  of  which  the 

been  Immensely  interested. 

system   has  been  proved   a 

Its  heel  from   the  doorway 

one  can   say   the   system    has 

has    not    been    permitted    to 

M  always,  requires  working 


Having  been  first  to  point  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  present 
Commission,  we  again  are  first  to  outlme  the  reason  for  much 
of  the  shortccmlRgs  wy.ere  were  the  Br^jwnlow  reorganizing  co- 
horts In  the  early  days  of  1933.  when  "The  Commission  was  not 
given  the  authority  or  the  necessary  funds  and  staff"?  Reform- 
ers and  organizers  themselves  should  hiive  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover these  facts  rather  than  to  stand  by  during  the  festering 
processes.  We  find  no  record  where  ample  appropriations  were 
demanded  by  any  of  these  prophets  of  the  promised  land,  who 
should  know  that  the  Comnu.ssion's  employees  In  1  year  gave 
47,946  hours'  overtime  or  Ujck.  work  honie  with  them. 


Commemoration  of  the  Three  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  the  landinj]^  of  the  First  Swedish 
Colonists  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  H.VMPSHrRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  25.  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON    HAROLD   KNTJTSONT  AT  MANCHESTER, 
N.   H.,    MAY   22.    1938 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which, 
was  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  LMr.  KwuT- 
soN]  at  Manchester.  N.  H..  on  May  22.  1938: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Americans,  we  have  assembled  this 
afternoon  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Manchester  to  commemorate 
the  three  hundredth  anmversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first  Swed- 
ish colonists  in  America.  To  me  it  is  a  great  event  and  I  am 
profoundly  appreciative  of  the  privilege  that  has  been  accorded. 
me  to  be  present  and  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  happy  occasion. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  over  the  fact  that  I  am  In  the  home 
State  of  Senator  Baiscrs,  and  also  that  of  my  very  good  friends 
and  colleagues.  Governor  Tobey  and  Representative  Jenks. 
These  gentleman.  In  the  comparatively  short  time  that  they  have 
been  members  of  the  Nations  lawmaking  bodies,  have,  by  their 
zeal.  Industry,  and  understanding  of  our  problems,  gained  for 
themselves  substantial  and  well-earned  recognition  In  Washington 
where  they  stand  high  m  the  Nations  councUs.  Any  State  so 
well  represented  is,  indeed,  fortunate  and  to  be  congratulated. 
That  is  particularly  true  in  an  age  of  opportunism  and  demagcgery' 

It  was  m  the  early  spring  of  1638  that  the  KadrruiT  Nyckel.  a 
Swedish  ship  of  war,  accompanied  by  a  smaUer  vessel,  the  Fogel 
Gnp.  sailed  into  Delaware  Bay  after  having  been  tossed  about 
on  the  angry  winter  waters  of  the  Atlantic  for  more  than  6 
months.  The  new  arrivals  lost  no  time  in  establishing  themselves. 
In  addlUon  to  a  fort,  which  they  loyally  chxLstened  ChrisUana  la 
honor  of  their  young  queen,  rhey  erected  homes,  and  a  church 
which  yet  stands,  where  school  was  held.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
early  Swedes  were  the  first  road  builders  in  America  and  we  have 
no  record  of  an  earlier  grist  mill  than  the  one  that  was  con- 
structed  and   put    Inro   operation   by  the   newcomers  at   Delaware. 

The  Swedes  are  a  member  of  the  great  Scandinavian  race  which 
Includes  also  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  One  thousand  years  ago 
they  were  known  as  Vikings  who  sailed  the  seven  seas  with  only 
the  sun.  moon,  and  stars  to  ^'uide  them.  Wherever  they  have 
gone  they  have  established  a  rt-puta-ion  for  rupged  honesty  and 
industry,  for  thrift  and  ec(.p.omy  They  live  within  their  means. 
buying  no  more  than  they  can  pay  for,  because  to  them  debt  Is 
abhorrent. 

Swedes  are  to  be  found  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England 
amid.st  the  forests  of  Michii;an,  out  on  the  sun-kissed  prairies  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  coast 

No  other  people  who  come  to  these  shores  so  quickly  embrace 
American  idea?,  become  imbued  wi:h  American  Ideals  and  In 
trath  and  fact  become  Americans  I  have  never  hoard  of  a 
Swedush  anarchist  or  d;,-namltcr.  Thcv  arc  a  law-abiding  llbcrty- 
iovmg,  God-fearing  people  who  believe  that  the  Joy  of  life  lies 
In  creative  work  and  that  we  shall  eat  oiu-  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
our  face.  They  are  a  peace-luving  people  whose  actions  are  gov- 
erned by  understanding,  sympathy,  and  a  desire  to  do  the  right 
thine  by  their  fellnwman. 

My  friends,  the  hi.stor.-  of  our  great  and  glorious  Republic  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  brilhant  chapters  that  have  been 
'^'"^'^o^  ^^^  ^'"''^^'  Swedish  pioneers  who  began  coming  to  these 
shores  300  years  ago  and  whose  descendants  have  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  country's  development  and  greatness 

ofT^L*"^,  It^^l  f^^^  ^^''^  *^^"  ^°  '*^^  *  prominent  part  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Colonies  and  later  in  those  of  the  Republic^ In  many 
States  have  they  left  their  imprint.  High  In  lUe  sciences.  In  the 
arts,  m  agrlcuiture.  In  busmess.  In  commerce,  In  dvlcs  have  been 
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written  the  names  of  Americans  of  Swedish  blood  and  extraction. 
Names  Imperishable,  that  glow  in  letters  of  living  light  and  for  all 
to  see. 

You  will  recall  that  it  was  John  Morton,  or  Mortenson.  descend- 
ant of  a  Swedish  settler  In  New  Sweden,  on  the  Delaware,  who  rose 
from  a  sickbed  and  v/ss  carried  to  Independence  Hall,  where  the 
Continental  Congress  was  In  session,  to  break  the  deadlock  that 
then  existed  over  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Be  it  said  to  his  everlasting  credit  that  he  voted  to  strike  the 
shackles  from  our  people  and  to  sever  all  ties  with  the  mother 
country.  A  memorial  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 
that  shrine  of  human  liberty  where  George  Washington  was  chosen 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Continental  Armies  (Liberty  Hall), 
where  the  Liberty  Bell,  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  liberty-loving 
American,  is  enshrined  for  all  time  as  a  reminder  to  us  of  what  the 
Revolutionary  fathers  fought,  bled,  and  died  to  attain. 

Another  distinguished  patriot  of  that  period  is  John  Hanson,  of 
Maryland,  grandson  of  a  Colonel  Hanson,  who  died  at  the  Battle  of 
Lutzen  in  1632,  while  bravely  fighting  under  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus  for  religious  liberty  and  human  rlght.s.  American  his- 
torians tire  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  his  many  virtues  and  out- 
standing public  services.  He  filled  with  fidelity  and  distinction 
public  trust  after  public  trust  until  he  was  finally  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  Congress  a-ssembled,"  and  served  as 
such  from  November  5,  1781.  to  November  5,  1782. 

As  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  it  was  his  pleasure 
and  distinction  to  extend  to  Oen.  George  Washington  the  con- 
gratulations of  Congress  when  the  Father  of  Our  Country  visited 
that  body  6  weeks  after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown, 
and  today  a  memorial  to  that  great  Swedish-American  and  patriot 
has  an  honored  place  In  Statuary  Hall  In  the  Nation's  Capitol.  To 
him  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  was  followed  by  George  Washington,  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  That  is.  Indeed, 
an  outstanding  honor  for  one  to  have  achieved  at  a  time  when 
men  great  and  strong  were  at  the  helm  of  our  National  Government. 
Then,  too,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  an  American  of  Swedish 
blood.  Col.  Robert  Anderson,  who  so  gallantly  defended  Fort  Sumter 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  first  settlement  of  Swedes  In  America  was  made  on  land  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Wilmington.  The  early  colonists  were  few 
In  number,  but  what  they  lacked  in  numerical  strength  they  more 
than  made  up  with  their  stout  hearts,  an  unquenchable  faith  In 
the  Almighty,  and  an  abiding  confidence  In  themselves  and  In  their 
destiny. 

They  were  one  people  who  applied  the  Golden  Rule  in  all  their 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  it  was  from  them  that  William  Penn 
■learned  the  gospel  of  brotherly  love.  May  It  be  said  to  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  Swedes  in  Delaware  that  all  their  relations  with  the 
red  man  rested  upon  a  foundation  of  mutual  good  will,  trust,  and 
respect  for  each  other's  rights. 

The  first  settlement  In  Delaware  did  not  long  endure  as  a  Swedish 
colony,  being  taken  over  by  the  Dutch  17  years  after  Its  founding. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  here  record  that  this  never  could  have 
happened  had  the  Swedes  not  been  outnumbered  4  to  1.  Their 
descendants  even  to  this  late  day  are  numbered  among  the  best 
families  of  that  and  many  other  States. 

It  was  the  hope  and  dream  of  that  great  Christian  statesman  and 
soldier  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  also  of  his  great  and  able  Chancelor 
Axel  Oxenstjema.  to  found  upon  these  shores  a  colony  that  should 
be  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands  and  of  all  creeds;  but 
because  of  Gustavus  Adolphtis'  entire  energies  and  resources  being 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  meant 
BO  much  to  the  entire  human  race,  his  dream  was  not  fulfilled. 

For  the  next  200  years  there  was  a  small  trickling  of  Swedish 
Immigration  to  these  shores,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1843  that 
they  began  coming  here  in  substantial  numbers.  The  high-water 
mark  of  their  immigration  Is  probably  the  early  eighties,  when 
nearly  65,000  arrived  in  1882.  Today  they  and  their  descendants 
number  In  excess  of  two  and  one-half  millions.  And  what  a  mar- 
velous contribution  they  have  made  to  their  adopted  land. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
noble  monument  placed  In  Potomac  Park,  Washington,  on  May  29, 
1926,  to  the  memory  of  that  great  patriot,  engineer,  and  scientist 
John  Ericsson,  and  the  Nation's  greatest  men  and  women  were 
gathered  there  for  that  historic  occasion.  Present  was  former  Presi- 
dent and  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
William  Howard  Taft.  governors.  Senators,  and  Representatives, 
and  leaders  in  all  activities.  The  speakers  were  President  Calvin 
Coolldge  and  Crown  Prince  Gustav  Adolph,  who  had  come  to 
our  land  as  the  representative  of  King  Gustav  and  the  Swedish 
Government. 

The  chairman  on  arrangements  was  my  good  friend  Congressman 
Carl  R.  Chindblom.  of  Chicago,  and  the  presiding  offlcer  Curtis  D. 
Wilbur.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  shall  never  forget  the  memorable 
address  of  President  Coolidge  and  his  marvelous  tribute  to  Amer- 
icans of  Swedish  ancestry,  more  especially  to  the  memory  of  that 
distinguished  American  citizen  and  patriot  John  Ericsson. 

It  was  John  Ericsson's  inventive  genius  that  saved  the  Union  in 
Its  most  critical  hour.  That  threat  Swedish-American  stands  cut  as 
one  of  the  foremost  engineers  and  inventors  of  all  time.  At  the 
age  of  26,  while  in  Ehagland,  he  constructed  a  steam  locomotive  which 
attained  the  speed  of  28  miles  an  hotir  in  successful  competition 
with  Stevenson's  Rocket.  There  Ericsson  also  invented  the  screw 
propeller,  which  was  destined  to  revolutionize  commerce  by  sea.  It 
bas  been  well  said  that  this  invention  drew  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  much  closer  together.  Through  its  use  Journeys  that  had 
formerly  taken  weeks  were  reduced  to  days. 
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But  it  was  In  his  new  home,  America,  when  the  clouds  of  civil 
strife  had  settled  over  the  land,  threatening  to  destroy  this  glorious 
Nation,  when  the  very  Union  of  States  seemed  in  danger  of  dissolu- 
tion, that  John  Ericsson  was  to  perform  his  greatest  Inventive  feat, 
one  which  brought  needed  assistance  and  new  hope  to  our  p>eople 
In  their  darkest  hour  of  despair,  and  now  engraved  Is  his  name  on 
the  Immortal  tablets  of  human  history. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1861-62  that  the  Confederates  had  cap- 
tured the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  and  the  frigate  Af erri mac.  whose  sides 
and  deck  they  covered  with  iron  to  make  her  the  first  armored 
cruiser  in  history. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1862  the  Jlf errimac  attacked  the  Union 
fleet  of  wooden  vessels  in  Hampton  Roads,  sank  the  Cumberland 
and  compelled  the  Congress  to  strike  her  flag  in  surrender.  The 
rest  of  the  Union  Fleet  was  about  to  be  destroyed  or  captured, 
which  would  have  raised  the  blockade  and  resulted  In  the  triumph 
of  the  Confederacy. 

The  North  was  appalled.  The  harbor  of  New  York,  and  even  the 
Capital  City  of  Washington.  It  seemed,  were  at  the  mercy  of  this  new 
Iron  monster.  The  Unio.i  blockade  of  Confederate  ptwts,  so  essential 
to  ultimate  victory,  was  threatened  by  this  new  dreadnought,  and  the 
situation  was  rendered  more  precarious  because  the  Union  armies 
had  met  with  serious  reverses  on  land. 

In  this  dark  hour  John  &icsson  came  forward  with  his  Monitor, 
that  doughty  little  vessel  which  changed  the  trend  of  the  war  and 
made  new  naval  history.  Sometime  previously  Mr.  Ericsson  had 
written  to  President  Lincoln,  offering  to  construct  "a  vessel  for  the 
destruction  of  the  hostile  fleet  at  Norfolk  and  for  scouring  southern 
rivers  and  Inlets  protected  by  southern  batteries. '  He  declared 
further  In  his  letter  that  "attachment  to  the  Union  alone  Impels  me 
to  offer  my  services  at  this  frightful  crisis — my  life.  If  need  be — in 
the  great  cause  which  Providence  has  caused  you  to  defend.  It  Is 
not  for  me,  sir,  to  remind  you  of  the  immense  moral  effect  that  will 
result,  nor  need  I  allude  to  the  effect  In  Europe  If  you  demonstrate 
that  you  can  effectively  drive  hostile  fleets  away  from  our  shores." 

Captain  ES-icsson  was  commissioned  to  build  the  Monitor,  a  tur- 
reted  Ironclad  that  should  carry  one  gun  of  great  caliber  She  sat 
low  in  the  water.  Her  hull  was  arched  at  the  top  and  pointed  at 
each  end.  while  the  turret  rose  in  the  center  and  rotated  on  ball 
bearings.  The  one  gun  could  thus  be  brought  to  bear  on  any 
object. 

While  guns  were  roaring  about  Norfolk  and  the  Union  Fleet 
seemed  doomed.  Lt.  John  L.  Worden.  also  with  Swedish  blood  In 
his  veins,  sailed  in  the  diminutive  Monitor  for  the  scene  of  action. 
When  the  vessel  reached  Hampton  Roads  and  was  sighted  by  the 
Confederates,  they  greeted  her  with  Jeers  and  called  her  "a  Yankee 
cheese  box  on  a  raft." 

The  Merrimac  sailed  proudly  forth  to  complete  her  work  of 
d^truction.  But  the  Confederate  Goliath  was  met  by  a  new  David. 
The  Monitor  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  towering  Merrimac 
which  fled  for  cover  and  was  finally  run  ashore  and  destroyed. 

Shouts  of  exulUtlon  rose  In  the  North,  for  the  ports  sind  shipping 
of  the  Union  were  saved.  Prom  this  small  but  all-Important  be- 
ginning began  the  modem  American  Navy.  It  Is  John  Ericsson 
and  his  Monitor  to  whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  a 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  and  they  have  not  forgotten  it.  Indeed. 
If  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions  and  of  constitutional 
government  remains  the  greatest  achievement  In  the  history  of 
civilization,  then  no  one  can  properly  estimate  the  debt  we  owe  to 
that  great  man.  Historians  declare  that  next  to  the  immortal 
Lincoln  and  the  great  Grant,  Ericsson  did  more  to  save  the  Union 
than  any  other. 

And  for  the  moment  let  us  note  that  Capt.  John  Ericsson** 
modesty  and  unselfishness  were  as  great  as  his  genius  and  his 
patriotism.  In  his  later  years  he  wrote  to  a  United  States  Senator: 
"Nothing  could  induce  me  to  accept  any  remuneration  from  the 
United  States  for  the  Monitor  once  presented  by  me  as  my  con- 
tribution to  the  glorious  Union  cause,  the  triumph  of  which  freed 
4,000,000  bondsmen."     What  a  noble  sentiment. 

So  long  as  the  American  heart  beats  true  to  the  rhythm  of 
patriotism,  the  name  of  John  Ericsson,  inventor,  patriot,  and 
engineer,  shall  never  be  forgotten.  His  lustrotis  memory  has  been 
kept  green  in  our  day  and  so  will  It  continue  until  time  shall  be 
no  more. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  well  versed  In  the  personal  accomplish- 
ments of  those  of  Swedish  blood  and  extraction  who  settled  In 
New  England,  although  I  do  know  that  they  here  have  achieved  the 
same  successes  as  have  their  brothers  In  States  to  the  wt*8t,  where 
they  settled  In  much  greater  numbers.  My  good  friend  Col.  John 
Jacobson,  chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Water  Resources  Board, 
and  who  is  presiding  with  such  grace  on  this  occasion.  Is  but  one  of 
a  number  of  New  Englanders  of  Swedish  extraction  to  have  achieved 
a  name  for  himself. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  state  at  this  point  that  a 
kinsman  of  mine,  Pbhr  Holmis,  bom  In  Vermland,  and  who  owns 
a  farm  in  New  Hampsliire,  has  for  a  number  of  years  represented  the 
Worcester,  Mass..  district  In  Congress  with  fidelity  and  distinction. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  It  takes  a  pretty  good  man  to  com- 
pete with  the  old-time  Yankee,  than  whom  there  is  no  finer  and 
more  rugged  individual  In  all  the  world,  and  the  fact  that  you  have 
been  able  to  live  and  progress  In  New  England  speaks  well  for  your 
ability  to  successfully  meet  formidable  competition  of  a  solid  and 
honorable  character. 

It  was  to  the  Middle  and  Par  West  that  the  bulk  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Immigrants  turned.  Here  was  to  be  found  an  unconqviered 
wlldemeffl  that  offered  opportunities  undreamed  of  In  the  (dd 
homeland.    Indeed,  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  I  am  proud  and 
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MAitfy.  whan 


avoid  foreljfn  entantrlements  With  13  or  14  million  people  oot 
of   work,   with    Industry   at   a   Irw   pbb.   we   have   enough    problems 

at  home  to  crcupv  ;.  x;':...\.'  rr.eddlirii^  \n  the  affairs  of  other 
countries  with  which  v.e  have  iittle  or  ni  ronrern. 

Today  we  are  ail  American,*  united  and  one.  imbued  with  the 
same  Ideals  aud  animated  with  a  crirr-.mon  desire  to  serve  our 
beloved  country,  a  land  where  we  know  nt  ither  hatred  nor  nrel- 
udice,  ^    * 

From  the  depths  of  every  Inyal  heart,  and  with  all  the  fervor 
that  glorifies  and  exaul'.s  everv  patriotic  .sou!  there  goes  forth 
from  our  breasts  the  pniver  that  the  G(xl  of  our  fathers  will 
continue  to  watch  over  u.'^  anri  tn  ^hpd  H!.«  bie,«;slngs  upon  a  people 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  fatherhood  of  Gcd  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 
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Table  III, — Tax  collections  arid  national   incoTne. 

to  1938 
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Tabl*   IV— Percentage   dtjfrtbufion  of  tax  collection,  fiscal  yeara 
1903.    1913.    and    1923    to   1938 
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Tabus  VI. — Per  capita  gross  governmental  erpenditures,  fiscal  yeart 
1903.  1913.  and  1923  to  1938 — Continued 
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Tabi-e  VII. — Gross  governmental  <  xpenditures  and  national  income. 

1903.  1913.  and  1923  to  1938 
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U.  R.  4199— (i«nfrnl  Wi^lfiire  Bill— Ntttluniil 
Recovery  l'rt>irritm 

EXTENSION  OF'  REMARKS 
HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAUrtRNIA 

IK  THE  HOUSK  OK  RllI'RKSKNTATIVKS 

Wttlnftday,  Mcy  2$,  I93i  I 

Mr,  WKLCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  th*  more  than  13 
ftmrn  that  Z  h*vf  b«d  the  honoi  to  represent  the  poopli'  of 
mjr  dlatnct  In  the  city  of  San  Pmncltco  I  have  conamtently 
lupported  all  humanitarian  iMlsiatlon  and  particularly  have 
I  urged  the  enactment  of  laws  that  would  guarantee  economic 
•eeurlty  to  the  oldtr  men  axul  women  of  thl«  Nation.  No 
icgttlatlon  touches  our  heuta  ^ore  itrongly  and  han  a 
greater  emouonal  appeal  than  that  of  old-age  peniluns. 
But  It  will  also  proTe  of  great  ecinomlc  benefit  to  the  ooun 
try  as  a  whole. 

No  community  in  the  world  his  a  finer  home  for  iti  old 
folks  than  has  San  Pranclsco.  fThe  Laguna  Honda  Home 
U  one  of  the  most  beautiful  In  the  world.  It  is  equlpix^d 
with  every  modem  convenience  ii  make  life  easier  and  morf 


But  no  mattor  how  nnr 


enjoyable  for  those  who  live  theu.  -«*  „„  «.-*».  ..»«  ..... 
these  conditions  may  be.  no  mat;er  what  fine  care  wo  give 
It  itiU  remains  mass  chanty  and  nass  charity  has  its  serious 
draw-backs.  The  day  of  the  nld-folks  home  la  passing 
lv»y  passing  year  sees  more  8«tes  providing  security  to 
its  older  people  In  their  own  hemes,  until  now  more  than 
one-half  the  States  in  the  Unloii  have  pas 
vide  old-ace  security  in  some  fon  n  or  other. 

Social  workers  who  have  stud  ed  the  problem  for  years 
every  major  social  agency  whlcli  comes  into  cloec  contact 
with  these  people  and  even  eccnomlats  who  have  studied 
the  needs  of  elderly  own  and  women  from  the  purely  eco- 
nomlc  viewpoint— all  have  urged 
ledslatlon  of  the  type  contained 


the  enactment  of  national 
in  B.  R.  4199. 


Thf  problrm  ha«  rrn.icd  to  hr  local  In  rhnrscter  because 
our  cnlirr  rconomic  ^y1tf•rn  ha.s  (Tii.sfd  to  bo  local.  With 
Incffiun'cl  niPthiKl.H  of  masa  piudiulion  and  distribution  the 
Wfttlth  of  Ihr  Nation  ha.i  ronilmwd  tiiorf  und  moi'e  to 
drift  towwrcl  Uik''  crntnn  Thu.H  unmll  communities  can- 
not taki'  ran'  of  ilir  pinhjrm  t'vi-n  Ihouiih  thi-y  so  dfiilre, 
Each  HiuU'  lull  hud  Id  p.uft  liniNlation  difTciing  from  that 
of  tt  ni'iiihbonnu  Htuio  whne  whilr  livliiu  rnndttlons  may 
be  iinulur,  rconotnir  facinin  sm'  clifTcrt'nt  Tilt?  result  hag 
b<'cti  I  hut  no  imiioiml  pulley  m  htronuly  dcvpjnped  to  s  point 
thai  bringi  rciiniliiy  in  i)ld-tt«<>  iH-tinlonn  throughout  the 
country  s«  a  -".hole  Thus,  Htai.-  l.««i»l»iion  nione  will  not 
•olvr  thr  priitjlnn  I'niil  the  type  of  IcBUlutloii  Included  la 
thh  bill  [»  Ptiuciid  lt»in  luw  by  thr*  CongrfJia  of  the  United 
Htmi'n   the    problrm   cuMMot    b*'    inlvi'd 

Whrn  It  brTatiir  oirr*.Hary  to  administer  rrlipf  on  s  na- 
tional tmjiiN.  ihr  FVdcMiil  (InvPinmrnt  mri  Ihr  wUumLlon  by 
iPl'iMprutlnm  biilion»i  of  dollttrn  for  tlmi  purpone  I  aup- 
pnririi  thst  le'ui.iUtiuri  KvfM  iliirina  Uic  prrncni  Cungrnsg 
u  hu«  Uvtnj  iicH)r**ttiy  Lu  fufiiuii  huup  UiUions  for  reliwf 
|jrc«u«ir  th»^  national  nr^d  wtt«  rm'ogniurd  Th^  nMllonsl 
nrri\  (if  ^riurity  foi  Ihn  mothpr«t  and  fathers  of  this  gaimr- 
III  Inn  l«  jiiffli  a«  I'rMalti  Wp  may  havi-  fiiUed  lo  recognlig 
H  M  «uch  Irraune  It  U  t\ot  n  i^rw  niiunllon  an  was  th««  urg- 
ency iif  rrllrf  Mecuniy  whrihei  ii  be  Job  necurlty  or  old- 
a«"  security,  u  rundainenlally  the  «nnie  No  Mpmbrr  of 
("oMMieni  would  Miwueni  thai  Job  iieouniv  l«  not  ono  of  iho 
rinefit  a«M'iN  any  natmn  ran  Imvr  In  like  mannpr.  old-agrt 
wruMiy  will  prtivr  one  nf  t.h''  fiirnnireNt  natumnl  assets. 
Nolhinu  Would  Hivp  aii-utiM  impetus  to  Incmuhm  the  al- 
ready liiih  Mtaiulurd  of  Atneriran  living  than  to  gtvr  to 
every  nuin  and  woman  nf  whatever  aue,  an  tt««uranoe  that 
m  the  twilight  yrarN  of  lifr  he  \Mll  not  want,  During  the 
lJ7in«  day*  ul  unemplnvim-nt  of  tho  p,uii  nrveral  years,  had 
«uch  a  ■^v.'4tem  of  old-aw  pcn.nirn.H  been  in  efTert  m  this  bill 
cnniempiairn  murh  of  iIk  problem  of  relief  would  have  been 
rcniuvcd. 


Ju.Mt  Anothor  Kxnmplc  of  the  Scandalous  Vhc  of 
Ffdt'ral  HvUvf  !•  uiuls  for  Purtl.Man  rolitlcul 
l*urp<>.MCM 

EXTKNSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

I  Of 

HON.  RonKRT  L.  BACON 

OK    SI-  W    YORK 

IN  tin;   H(MM;  0|'  KKi'RKSKNTATIVKS 

Wi'rinrsday,  May  :'5,  1938 

LtrrnM  KIIOM  .KIXIK  HKADY  M   SIXWAHT  to  the  PREaiOENT 

Mr  BACON  Mr  Hi»aker,  under  the  lenvo  to  extend  my 
remnrk.s  in  the  RrcoRn  I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pre.Mdcn;  by  Judg.-  B  M.  Stewart  the  cam- 
paign chairnum  of  Governor  Chandler  in  hl«  primary  cam- 
paign for  Senator  Whrn  will  the  .Hcandalou«  us<>  of  Federal 
relief  funds  fnr  [)urtisan  ix.litical  purpo«e,s  ever  cease?  The 
Prrsident,  of  course,  could  .stop  the.so  rep<«atod  abus(>s  If  he 
rcttiiy  wiuilcd  to. 

Cu\sui.rn  ron  Sknator. 

STATF    HKAOgi'AllTinUI, 

L'.vit.t^-iUf.  Ky    May  23,  1939, 
Hla  Exc(-llciicy  the  r%t3ivrKT  nr  nit  U.viri-D  .Statm, 

f  «;;/;"■  t^-  r^trcl  P-ut .vr.it..  in  the  Stat,  nf  Kentucky    iTel 

Mwja  m  poiiuc*.     But,  u  Uoveruur  Ciituidifr  Uiu  always  been.     "^ 
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■tin  Is.  your  frldndly  supportsr  snd  •  Dvmoorst,  and  m  he  has 
csuMd  to  be  unaetvd  Into  law  In  Kentucky,  Qrit  among  the  Btatts. 
every  meniure  you  have  requeated  of  htm,  It  Is  astound ing  to  me, 
to  Oovernor  Chandler'!  friends,  and  to  a  majority  of  the  thoughtful 
ritlMnshlp  ol  this  State  that,  without  your  knowledge  or  consent, 
I  believe,  every  imency  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  dispensing  relief 
!■  rfsortlng  to  mrthnds  nnd  policies  that  are  crudely  reprehensible 
to  force  the  dtiiMns  of  thu  great  Oomnionwealih  to  support 
■snslor  Baskmy. 

It  has  become  common  talk  among  our  people  that  the  Itatt 
Administrator  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  Ksntuoky 
has  openly  and  boldly  ststed  that  he  and  his  organisation  win 
leave  nothing  undone  to  aohleve  ths  reeleotlon  of  Senator  Bark- 
LSTi  and,  aooordingly.  every  roderal  relief  agency  In  Kentucky.  Is 
frankly  and  braaenly  operaUnK  upon  a  polltloal  basis  Frr  ths 
first  time  In  our  obsrrvatlon.  tne  works  Progress  AdmlniNtration, 
which  was  conceived  and  eatabllshed  to  fved  thc<  families  of  the 
unemployed,  irrespsotlve  uf  the  uolitios,  raoe,  or  creed  of  those  to 
IM  served  through  Its  direodng  heads,  U  sseking  to  drive  hungry 
snd  destitute  people  to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate  for  oflbs 
Meetinii  and  conferences  have  been  held  In  praoiloally  every 
sounty  of  the  Itste  bv  kevmen  in  niaees  of  Importance  with  ths 
Works  ProiresB  Administration,  al  which  definite  instructions  were 
given  lo  selected  agenu  that  no  one  should  be  plactd  on  PtNleral 
relief  esoept  upon  the  advice  of  ienstor  Baski.sv's  oampsign 
msnagers  in  the  respe«tlye  counties,  Purthsrntore,  thess  sains 
agents  have  been  requlrvd  to  Inform  all  those  individuals  who 
seek  Federal  assistsnos  that,  unless  they  art  for  the  candidate  far 
Benatvir  whom  ths  heads  of  the  relief  administraiiun  sre  supiHirt> 
ing.  there  will  l»e  neither  relief  funds  nor  Jobs  fur  them. 

Impluyees  of  the  Works  Progress  AdmliUstratinn  have  betn 
sppruached  for  campaiiin  donations  for  ftenalor  Bamclrt,  and 
they  have  tieen  sharply  informed  that  If  they  did  not  ilvt  the 
amounts  demanded,  they  would  bs  discharged  Immediately  from 
their  Jobs  Very  rompi>tent  men  snd  women  have  b<ten  released 
from  the  Works  Progress  Administration  iMoause  they  would  not 
consent  to  wo  their  positions  snd  Influenod  to  force  people  to  vots 
for  Senator  Basklst.  Republioans  who  have  besn  oertlAed  for 
relief  work  u\  an  impartial  manner,  snd  hsve  worked  for  some 
time  ss  Federal  employees,  have  been  instructed  by  agents  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  to  change  their  reglslrstlon  and 
voU  fur  Senator  Barnust,  on  penalty  of  being  rtleassd  thtrstrom 
In  case  of  refusal.  A  systom  of  espionage  has  been  established 
which  constantly  checks  up  on  ths  polltloal  loyalty  of  Ftdtral 
•mployees  in  the  Works  Progress  Administration  Works  Progrvsi 
Administration  trucks  are  being  used  openly  to  haul  relief  work- 
ers to  the  county  court  clerk's  ofBoe  to  register.  In  at  least  one 
county  in  Kentucky,  commodities  art  being  distributed  by  relief 
ofHoials  to  the  needy  in  paper  bags  upon  which  ire  printed  these 
wordH;  "Paper  bags  donated  by  friend  of  Beoatur  Ajlssn  W. 
Basxlst." 

In  previous  years,  where  oandidatee  for  Federal  ofRoe  were  in- 
volved, the  heads  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  have 
always  publicly  admonished  all  employees  on  the  Federal  relief 
against  pernicious  polltloal  activity,  llils  has  not  been  the  oaee 
in  this  present  campaign.  On  numerous  occasions  In  the  past, 
both  yourself,  as  President,  and  Mr  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Works 
Progress  Administrator,  have  expreesed  the  view  that  under  no  oir- 
oumsunoes  should  any  revenue  obUined  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  be  used  for  polltloal  advantage,  when  such  funds  were 
deflnlUly  allooated  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  oittaens  of  our 
country  who  have  found  themselves  in  unfortunate  and  pre- 
carious  circumstances  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Xruitnjctions  have  gone  out  from  the  head  of  the  Works  Progreee 
Adminutration  in  Kentucky  that  all  records  pertaining  to  employ- 
ment and  salaries  must  be  Kept  oonfldentlal  and  secret.  The  rank 
and  nie  of  the  dtlienship  are  denied  the  right  of  knowing  how 
many  pereoos  are  on  the  Federal  relief  pay  roll,  what  salarlee  are 
paid,  and  what  dutlee  and  reaponslblUtlec  are  Imposed  upon  thoee 
employed,  Persons  are  being  employed  who  do  no  definite  work, 
but  they  are  instructed  to  spend  their  entU-e  time  in  polltloal 
activity.  Practically  everr  Federal  project  is  top-heavy  with  fore- 
men, part  of  whom  confine  their  tloie  and  attention  to  keeping 
eerUin  men  definitely  In  line  for  Senator  Basklst,  part  of  whom 
spend  their  time  cheeking  up  on  the  loyalty  to  Senator  Bamclst 
of  men  already  placed  on  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and 

Sart  of  whom  spend  their  time  going  from  one  section  of  the  State 
9  another  on  definite  polltloal  missions,    A  tremendous  waste  of 
money  is  the  result  of  u\ls  arrangement. 

Altho\igh  It  was  anticipated  that  the  senatorial  race  In  Kentucky 
would  be  hotly  conteeted,  and  although  it  was  generally  expected 
that  the  ordinary  political  methods  as  regards  Federal  ofBccrs  and 
patronagf  would  be  used  against  Governor  Chandler  in  his  race 
against  Senator  BAaxurr,  It  Is  unthinkable  that  any  relief  agency 
or  the  Federal  Oovernment,  ennged  in  a  charitable  and  humani- 
tarian task,  would  be  deliberately  prostituted  by  politicians  for  the 
benefit  of  s  man  seeking  office.  The  Works  Progress  Administration 
In  Kentucky  has  been  converted  into  an  out-and-out  political 
machine,  dedicated,  over  and  above  all  other  considerations,  to 
reelecting  Senator  BASXLrr.  Thoee  with  starving  mouths  to  feed 
are  forced  to  surrender  their  one  remaining  privilege  of  chooelng 
for  whom  they  shall  vote,  otherwlae  tbey  and  their  dependents  must 
go  hungry  and  naked. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  in  a  recent  addrese  over  the  radio,  emphatloally 
declared  that  no  person  receiving  Federal  relief  would  loee  his  Job 
for  voting  as  hs  saw  fit.    Although  this  dsdaraUon  may  l^ve  been 


Intsnded  as  a  mandate  to  all  heads  and  agents  of  his  department, 
it  has  been  consiatently  ignored  In  Kentucky  in  this  campaign.  I 
am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr,  Hopkins  so  that  he  will  know 
that  his  Instruction!  are  not  being  carried  out  in  Krntuoky  and  in 
order  that  he  will  be  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  his  depart- 
ment is  being  hsndird. 

Conies  of  this  communication  are  iMlng  forwarded  also  to  each 
MKmbor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  letter  in  being  written  to  yovi  with  a  view  to  giving  you 
an  actual  oioture  of  conditions  regarding  the  dispensing  of  Federal 
relief  at  this  time  in  Kentucky.  It  is  my  belief  that,  in  your 
apirit  of  fairness  snd  of  intereet  in  humanity,  you  will  not 
countenance  the  use  of  taxpayers'  funds,  srt  asids  to  feed  the 
hungry  of  the  Nation,  to  be  employed  in  this  Commonwealth  is 
suoh  a  manlier  as  to  result  in  s  public  scandal  In  you  is  vested 
ths  source  of  correction,    Kentuosy  awaits  your  declalcm. 

Assuring  you  of  my  sinopre  respect  for  your  person  and  tot 
the  high  office  which  you  hold,  I  am, 
Your  ubsdieat  servant, 

BiABT   M,   STVWAST) 

fffsts  Csmiiatgn  C/isirmaiii 


Youth  And  Our  Dsmocrtcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  noCKWEILER 

or  CAUrONNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  KKrUKHKNTATIVES 
IVudnsfdai^.  May  35.  18St 

Mr,  DOCKWSILER,  Mr.  0ptak«r.  wf  trt  on  thif  thriMh- 
old  of  the  flfth  dpcadcj  of  the  twentieth  cpfitury.  The  next 
10  yean,  in  all  probability,  will  bo  more  ilgnlfloint  for  thi 
history  of  our  country  thtn  the  past  40  yean,  The  prtsent 
epoch  win  be  evaluated  more  accurately  by  future  hiitoriani 
than  we  can  appraise  It,  but  the  shape  of  thlnga  to  oome, 
In  Its  broader  outUnei,  li  clear  to  all  of  ui. 

At  thli  very  hour  democracy  and  the  Initltutloni  of 
free  democratic  governments  are  threatened.  They  are 
threatened  by  external  foaa  and  by  internal  enemies.  Dlo- 
tatonhlps  flourish,  and  they  flourish  not  because  they 
minister  to  fundamental  human  ne«ds  In  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  because  they  employ  many  legitimate  and 
proper  techniques  which  democracies  have  neglected  to  use. 
Dictatorships  Inspire  the  Imagination  and  enthusiasm  of 
young  people.  Youth  In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia  has  lost 
its  liberty,  but  it  has  gained  security  and  s  feeling  of  Its 
own  dignity  and  Importance.  The  great  democracies  of  the 
world,  when  they  were  young.  Inspired  youth  with  a  vision  of 
a  nobler  future  and  a  better  world.  Today  this  vision  Is 
lost,  and  the  youth  of  the  democratic  countries  lack  the 
enthusiasm  and  patriotic  ardor  of  former  times. 

What  the  United  States  of  America  needs  Is  a  restoration 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  yoimg  people  In  the  processes  of 
government.  A  yotmg  man  oonoeived  and  wrote  ths  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Young  mm  conceived  and  wrote 
the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  States.  We  must  utilise  today. 
as  we  did  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republlo,  the  energy, 
Intelligence,  and  Idealism  of  our  young  people.  If  we  can 
achieve  this  objective,  and  I  am  gvire  that  we  can.  democrsoy 
and  Its  institutions  will  be  preserved  and  Improved.  Our 
Institutions  will  undergo  a  revltallsatlon  and  transformation 
that  will  make  them  impregnable  against  any  sinister  attack 
by  dictatorship  propaganda. 

The  practical  question  is  how  America  may  recnilt  Its 
youth  power  to  preserve  and  protect  its  institutions.  We 
must,  as  I  see  the  question,  do  two  things:  We  must  Insist 
upon  morality  and  high  ethical  standards  in  government; 
we  must  guarantee  economic  security  for  young  people.  If 
we  strive  honestly  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  youth  of  our 
country  will  cooperate  and  assist  loyally  in  our  endeavors. 
We  will  have  a  rebirth  of  freedom,  and  the  fifth  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  in  American  history  will  be  known  to 
historians  as  an  era  of  good  will  and  prosperity. 

No  democratic  government  can  endure  tinless  those  who 
make  and  nHmi^u^  its  laws  are  men  of  high  charactsr. 
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Motmtity  m  tevcmsMnt  is  Inctispt  ncable  for  the  health  and 
proper  functlontng  of  fovcmmen  .  Dishonesty,  corruption, 
fmvontism.  political  nuuilpuUticn-  -all  these  make  public  con- 
fldeoce  IznpoasiUe.  Without  public  oonfldence  and  support. 
aJl  agencies  of  government  collapie.  and  with  their  collapse 
eone  dtctalorahlp  and  tyranny. 

Every  cltJxen  who  offers  himse  if  for  public  oflloe  should 
covenant  with  himself  to  do  only  i  hose  things  in  public  office 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  highest  ethical  standards. 
It  has  been  wen  said  that  "the  noblest  motive  is  the  public 
good."  There  should  be  no  place  i  a  American  politics  for  the 
crafty  self-seeker.  A  high  sense  of  personal  honor  should 
motivate  the  action  of  every  pubM  c  servant,  whether  he  be  a 
Congressman,  Oovemor  of  a  State,  or  a  probationary  dvil- 
service  employee.  Personally,  I  fesl  that  every  man  in  public 
oflDce  ihouhl  strive  to  make  his  n«ord  one  of  inspiration  to 
yotmg  people.  Youth  despises  Injustice,  dishonesty,  and  un- 
fairness. These  must  be  eliminate  d  from  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment before  young  people  wU  participate  earnestly  and 
enthusiastically  in  government.  '  A  politician,"  said  Edmund 
Burke,  "is  a  philosopher  in  acUcn."  This  high  concept  of 
public  service  is  the  only  conceiit  of  pubhc  service  which 
youth  will  unqualifiedly  approve  Knd  endorse. 

Therefore,  of  first  importance.  I  consider,  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  ethical  standards  ir  all  branches  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Government.  But  no  ligh  standard  of  ethics  per- 
mits a  government  to  be  unmindiul  of  the  insecurity  of  any 
citizen,  particularly  those  dtlsens  most  In  need  of  sympathy. 
encouragement,  and  intelligent  guidance.  In  order  to  win 
and  keep  the  loyalty  and  faith  of  ^uth  the  government  must 
not  only  be  honest,  but  it  must  persist  in  its  endeavors  to 
find  a  solution  for  the  problems  pf  young  people.  Primary 
among  these  problems  is  that  of  economic  security;  and  to 
this  subject  I  now  address  your  attention. 

My  recent  reading  of  The  Prtspect  for  Youth,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Academy  )f  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, and  my  study  of  Youth  Iklucatlon  Today,  the  six- 
teenth yearbook  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, has  convinced  me  Uiat  no  question  before  the 
American  public  will  be  solved  in  diligently  unless  we  think 
primarily  in  terms  of  young  peoile.  The  difOculUes  which 
confront  young  people  today  are  iiot  the  result  of  their  own 
stupidity  or  lack  of  vision,  but  aie  the  consequences  of  the 
stupidity  and  lack  of  vision  of  theli  elders.  This  fact  imposes 
a  greater  obligation  upon  us. 

Perhaps  the  one  most  Important  fact  about  any  Individual, 
young  or  old.  Is  the  manner  in  vhlch  he  makes  his  living. 
One*s  vocation  determines  and  sha  )es  his  life  in  innumerable, 
powerful  ways.  A  man's  Job  is  of  en  a  man's  destiny.  Most 
significant,  therefore,  are  the  foll<  wing  quotations  from  The 
Prospect  for  Youth.  These  statements  on  the  unemploy- 
ment of  youth  are  taken  from  Mr.  Homer  P.  Rainey*s  article. 
What  is  the  American  Youth  Protlem? 

W«  h«Te  a  steMUly  widening  gap  bat  reec  the  completion  of  school 
and  the  beginning  of  employment  •  •  • .  Studies  Indicate  that 
thia  gap  between  aehool  and  eraployoaent  tor  many  youths  extends 
to  a.  3.  and  In  extreme  caaas.  to  4  cr  5  yean  *  *  *.  Studies 
UMt Irate  tliat  there  la  UtUa  or  w>  rela]  looahip  between  the  training 
which  youths  receive  and  the  typea  of  employment  which  they 
enter.  Studies  also  show  that  the  vart  majortty  of  youths  gradu- 
aUng  from  or  laavlng  our  acboola  an  not  trained  for  any  specific 
tn*  of  wor^  and  bave  had  IttUe  or  n  >  work  experience. 

These  quotations  detxMxistrate  t&at  we  are  not  successfully 
preparing  young  people  to  take  their  rightful  places  in  society, 
and  further  that  society  Is  not  prei  tared  to  receive  them. 

Young  people  graduating  fron  high  school  and  young 
people  graduating  from  college  face  the  dreary  prospect  of 
job  hunUng.  H  they  are  fortwiate  enough  to  find  a  job, 
there  is  usmDy  no  guaranty  Oitt  the  work  wiD  be  per- 
manent or  of  a  type  that  gives  pi  omise  for  future  advance- 
ment. In  our  dolre  to  care  f<ir  unemployed  men  with 
families  and  to  make  provtelon  for  the  aged,  we  have  ignored 
•jur  great  responsttiihty  to  youth.  In  countries  where  dic- 
tators guide  the  destlnJes  of  the  leopie.  no  young  person  is 
ozMcnployed.    ftat  In  our  democra  :f  It  Is  conservatively  ecti- 

bxm)pm    yoang    people-~aMe, 
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ready,  and  eager  to  work — are  without  jobs.  The  National 
Government  has  done  little  more  than  recognize  the  problem 
and  try  to  solve  it  through  temporary  palliatives.  America 
needs  a  definite,  well-planned,  comprehensive  program, 
which  positively  will  eliminate  unemployment  among  young 
people. 

Although  the  problem  of  youth  emplo>Tnent  is  national  in 
its  scope,  nevertheless  Governors  of  individual  States  can  do 
much  through  cooperation  and  leadership  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Were  I  the  Governor  of  my  native  State,  I  would 
utilize  all  the  resources  of  its  government  to  collect  and 
tabulate  Information  and  data  on  jobs.  An  annual  occu- 
pational survey  showing  the  growth  and  decline  of  specific 
trades  and  vocations,  changes  in  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions,  growth  and  promotion  possibilities,  skills  needed, 
comparative  rewards,  and  other  facts  necessary  for  intelli- 
gent vocational  guidance  is  the  first  step  toward  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem  of  youth  employment.  Once  we 
obtain  and  keep  up  to  date  adequate  factual  data,  it  will 
be  possible  for  employers,  labor  leaders,  and  educators  to 
cooperate  effectively  in  counseling  young  people  and  in  as- 
sistmg  them  to  find  work.  We  can  do  nothing  without  facts, 
and  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  any  Governor  will 
secure  complete  facts  upon  which  to  build  a  practical  youth- 
employment  program  lor  his  State. 

Though  the  problems  of  youth  today  are  more  acute,  and 
though  their  solution  is  obviously  moce  diflBcult  than  we  like 
to  admit,  yet  I  am  positive  that  America,  to  borrow  a  phrbse 
from  our  President,  will  not  let  the  young  people  down.  The 
challenge  is  great;  our  effort  and  endeavor  will  be  greater. 
America's  future  depends  upon  her  youth.  We  will  give  to 
young  people  of  our  generation  the  inspiration  that  comes 
from  honesty  and  morality  in  government,  and  the  secu- 
rity and  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  permanent,  worth- 
while employment.  Democracy  can  and  must  survive.  The 
youth  of  the  United  States  will  preserve  and  defend  our  free 
Institutions  t>ecause  they  accept  with  the  rest  of  us  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  present,  and  because  they  have  a  vision  of  a  bet- 
ter future. 


West  Virginia  Is  a  Beautiful  State;  Its  Citizens 
Reflect  Its  Inspiration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WKST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESExNTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25.  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HO.V    r>OUTS  A    JOHNSON    ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  W.\R.  AT  MARTTNSBURG,  W    VA.  ^"-''^'^* 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Sp,  aker.  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Louis  A.  Johnson  at 
Martinsburg.  W.  Va.,  Thursday  evening.  May  19.  1938  before 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Eastern  Panhandle  Association: 

civSn^  J^^fh  ^T^'-'rr    "^'"•'^   Romanus  sum-I   am  a  Roman 

tS^^-.  if  '^*^''  ""^y'^  ""^"^  ^^"'^'^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  »'as  the  toast  and 
the  boast  or  every  one  of  its  loy;J  citizen.':      It  is  in  a  similar  frame 

T^l  So^^Lr>,'^'^H  ^'^^'"'^^  have  been  abundSy  bTeSeS^ 
ntL  f  ^  ^^°^'^-  ^^-eeping  valleys,  tumbling  streams  and  wide 

BIAXmrUL    FROM    All 

ovir'Jtl^l™^^^  fortune  m  the  last  10  months  to  fly  repeatedly 

a^    T^r?*^  °f  ^^'^  ^'"^^"^*  *"^  ^  d'^^^^r  't«  beauty  fVom  th? 

air      In   the  early  spring  I   have  seen   the   white  doewocd  and   the 

EiS  and'^eTh'ltrH?^*^  '"^'  ^'°^  '^"'^  '  ^^^^  ^^^^  t^"  pfnl 
SSL^  Tn  .L  »'»°-'*<^l  ^oy^r  row  upon  row  ol  our  apple 
ontuii^.     In  uw  summer  I  have  looked  upon  the  BOlld  mass  of 
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green  foliage  on  our  hillsides  with  awe  and  reverence.  After  the  first 
frost  In  the  fall  I  have  beheld  our  mountains  literally  ablaze  with 
bright  and  shining  autumn  leaves  In  their  full  abundance  of  reds, 
yellows,  and  browns.  I  have  flown  over  our  State  when  It  was  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  I  have  noted  the  winter  sports  along  our 
hlUsldes. 

Parts  of  our  State  are  still  covered  by  virgin  forests.  We  possess  a 
variety  of  trees  that  is  hard  to  duplicate — white  and  chestnut  oaks, 
black  walnut,  yellow  poplar,  and  cherry;  long  belts  of  spruce  and 
white  pine:  persimmon,  sassafras,  hickory,  locust,  maple,  gum, 
beech,  and  pawpaw. 

Among  the  shrubs  and  the  vines  thrive  blackberry,  black  and  red 
raspberry,  gooseberry,  huckleberry,  hazel,  and  grape.  Wild  ginger, 
alum,  and  sumach  are  common,  and  In  the  mouni^ain  areas  we  have 
our  rhododendrons,  mountain  laurel,  and  azaleas. 

LnCI    CAROEN    or    EDEN 

To  lovers  of  flowers  the  sight  of  West  Virginia  from  above  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  veritable  Gtirden  of  Eden.  Rightfully  our  State 
has  been  called  the  treasure  chest  of  the  botanist.  Here  there 
have  been  discovered  1.650  different  flowering  plants.  Including  such 
rare  specimens  as  the  box  huckleberry,  some  colonies  of  which  are 
6,000  years  old.  and  the  famed  Kate's  mountain  clover.  Yes,  Indeed. 
Nature  has  endowed  us  with  her  choicest  scenic  gifts. 

This  beautiful  State  of  West  Virginia  Is  yours.  See  It.  Enjoy  it 
and  appreciate  it.  Fly  above  It  by  plane.  Drive  over  It  by  auto- 
mobile. Cross  It  by  train.  Climb  Its  hills  and  traverse  its  forests 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Discover  West  Virginia  for  yourself  and 
thank  God  that  this  Is  your  home. 

Material  resources,  too,  we  have  in  abundance.  In  the  total 
value  of  oxir  mineral  products,  we  rank  fourth  among  the 
States  of  the  Union,  surpassed  only  by  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and 
California.  We  are  rich  In  coal,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  lime- 
stone, brine,  clay,  and  Iron  ore. 

Our  mineral  springs  have  attracted  visitors  from  the  whole 
world.  As  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century,  when  red  men 
still  trod  our  forests.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  the  most  famous 
of  our  spas,  was  recognized  as  a  health  resort.  There  the  Indiana 
brought  their  sick  to  drink  of  its  curative  water.  There  our 
pioneer  white  settlers  carried  their  disabled.  There  for  more  than 
100  years  our  generation  and  thoee  which  have  preceded  vis 
have  come  for  health  and  recreation.  There  presidents,  members 
of  royal  families,  business  and  professional  men  have  traveled 
for  rest  and  strength. 

WHrTE    StTLPHTTR     UECXJA 

Located  In  the  midst  of  wonderful  mountain  scenery,  with 
beautiful  trees  and  flower-bordered  bridal  paths,  with  excellent 
golf  courses  and  bathing  pools,  with  an  eqvil table  climate,  of 
neither  extreme  cold  nor  heat.  White  Sulphur  Springs  has  become 
the  mecca  for  pleasure  seekers  from  all  over  the  world.  Every 
person  In  West  Virginia  owes  It  to  himself  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  charms  of  WhRe  Sulphur  Springs. 

To  discuss  all  the  attractions  of  West  Virginia  which  should 
become  household  words  In  our  own  commtinltles  would  take  me 
far  beyond  the  period  allotted  me  for  this  talk.  Let  me  refer 
briefly,  therefore,  to  a  few  of  the  landmarks  here  In  the  Eastern 
Panhandle  with  which  many  of  you  In  Martinsburg  are  familiar 
and  with  which  all  citizens  of  West  Virginia  should  have  more 
personal  and  more  intimate  association. 

In  this  Eastern  Panhandle  the  Washlngtons  made  their  early 
home.  Here  they  held  their  family  reunions  and  here  they 
developed  their  extensive  estates.  Here  Lafayette  and  other  inter- 
national celebrities  came  to  partake  erf  the  charm  and  hospitality 
of  Old  Virginia. 

In  the  streets  of  nearby  Charles  Town,  under  modern  stir- 
roundings,  the  flavor  of  our  colonial  civilization  Is  still  retained 
Here  and  there  even  today  arise  reminders  of  our  earlier  cultvire. 
Still  standing  are  the  vine-clad  ruins  of  the  old  gray-stone 
Episcopal  church  where  worshiped  the  Washington  family. 

Here,  In  the  Elastem  Panhandle,  brilliant  chapters  in  American 
history  have  been  written.  It  was  here  in  these  three  counties  that 
there  was  organized  the  Berkeley  Riflemen,  the  first  company  of 
southern  troops  to  join  Washington  at  Boston  In  1T75  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution.  It  was  here  in  the  War  between  the  States 
that  hostile  armies,  marching  to  and  from  the  battlefields  of  Gettys- 
burg and  Antietam.  fought  hundreds  of  minor  engagements.  Here 
Gen.  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  who  was  bom  in  Clarksburg,  my  own 
home  town,  made  his  famous  raid  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, seized  its  rolling  stock,  removed  the  locomotives  from  the 
raUs,  and  with  new  and  broad  tires  drew  the  engines  by  mtile  and 
horse  power  down  the  valley  turnpike  to  Winchester. 

MABTINSBtraC    HISTORIC 

Here  In  Martlnsbtirg  lived  the  glamorous  Belle  Boyd,  the  Confed- 
erate spy,  whose  talent,  beauty,  and  charm  were  devoted  to  the 
southern  cause. 

Here,  too.  we  stand  In  the  most  celebr*ted  apple-producing  center 
In  the  eastern  part  of  our  country.  Here  In  1744  Washington 
planted  his  apple  seedlings.  Prom  here  apples  are  shipped  to 
every  market  in  the  world.  West  Virginia  Is  famous  as  the  State 
which  has  produced  the  Grimes  Golden  and  the  Golden  Delicious 
apples,  whose  fine  flavor  has  made  them  famous  throughout  the 
world. 

Nearby,  at  Shepherdstown,  on  the  Potomac,  In  1787,  James  Rum- 
■ey    demonstrated    the    first   successful    steamboat.      At    Berkeley 


Springs  we  have  one  of  our  earliest  water  resorts  and  her«  George 
and  Martha  Washington  enjoyed  the  mineral  baths  and  the  social 
life  of  the  community. 

At  Harper's  Ferry,  within  a  few  miles  from  here,  John  Brown 
made  his  historic  raid. 

There  are  other  interesting  bits  of  American  history  scattered  not 
only  in  this  Eastern  Panhandle  region,  but  throughout  the  State. 
Time  forbids  a  full  chronicle  of  them.  I  commend  to  all  of  you, 
however,  the  little  pamphlet  produced  by  the  State  Road  Conunls- 
slon  of  West  Virginia  entitled  "West  Virginia.  Historic  and  Scenic 
Highway  Markers."  Everyone  living  In  West  Virginia  should  famil- 
iarize himself  with  its  contents.  Read  It  and  you  will  learn  of  inter- 
esting places  in  West  Virginia  for  you  to  visit  and  facts  of  historical 
significance  for  your  inspiration. 

BLESSED  TS  CmZEmT 

A  State,  however,  is  something  more  than  a  mere  geographic  divi- 
sion with  beautiful  scenery,  natural  resources,  and  mineral  wealth. 
It  takes  men  and  women  to  make  a  great  Commonwealth  and  we 
In  West  Virginia  are  singularly  blessed. 

The  motto  of  our  State  represents  our  spirit.  Montani  Semper 
Llberl" — "Mountaineers,  Always  Freemen." 

The  State  motto  was  proposed  by  Joseph  Diss  DeBar,  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  who  came  to  the  United  States  In  1842.  This  motto 
was  familiar  to  him.  He  had  heard  It  all  his  life  in  Switzerland, 
where  for  centuries  it  had  expressed  the  'spirit  of  freedom  of  the 
hardy  mountaineers  of  that  country.  The  motto  typifies  the  spirit 
of  West  Virginia,  of  the  mountain  men  of  today,  who  love  freedom 
and  preach  and  practice  tolerance. 

It  was  on  the  soil  of  West  Virginia  that  the  earliest  blows  for 
American  freedom  were  struck.  Here  the  last  battle  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  first  battle  between  the  States  were  fought. 
Sons  of  West  Virginia  have  fought  in  every  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  engaged.  It  is  recorded  that  when  Washington 
was  asked  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  had  the  pa- 
triots failed  at  Yorktown,  he  replied: 

"With  but  a  banner  left  and  the  means  to  reach  West  Augusta 
(now  West  Virginia) ,  I  would  have  rallied  around  me  the  men  who 
would  lift  their  bleeding  country  from  the  dust  and  set  her  free." 

It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  our  pioneer  forefathers  that  we  should  strive 
to  keep  our  State  happy,  tranquil,  and  free.  May  each  of  xxb  dis- 
cover West  Virginia  for  himself,  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate 
our  neighbors  throughout  the  State,  and  find  health,  recreation, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 


A  Glance  into  the  History  of  the  National  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25.  1938 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection 
witti  the  bills  H.  R.  10543  and  H.  R.  10544  I  have  Introduced 
on  curbing  the  use  of  the  National  Ouard  in  labor  disputes. 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  previous  remarks  to  include  a 
glance  into  the  history  of  the  militia. 

A  comparison  of  the  original  aims  of  the  founding  fathers 
in  forming  a  militia  system  with  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Guard  system  today  presents  illuminating  and 
frightening  inconsistencies. 

Military  tyranny  has  always  been  anathema  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Perhaps  they  were  conditioned  against  despotic 
troops  and  soldiers  from  their  bitter  experiences  in  having 
King  George's  troops  quartered  in  their  homes.  The  small 
bodies  of  citizen  soldiers  which  sprang  up  simultaneously 
all  over  New  England  existed  to  protect  families  and  fire- 
sides and  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral tyranny. 

MILmAMIN    WERE    ORICENAIXT     AUTONOMOUS 

The  militiamen  reserved  for  themselves  the  right  to  de- 
cide whether  sufficient  emergency  existed  to  necessitate  their 
participation.  Often  they  refused  to  take  arms  against  their 
fellows — great  numbers  declined  attacking  Daniel  Shays  and 
his  men  in  1786;  North  Carolina  militiamen  refused  to  help 
crush  the  struggling  embryonic  State  of  Franklin  (now 
Tennessee) . 

People  were  very  sensitive  about  their  liberty  in  those 
days.  George  Mason  and  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Virginia 
Constitution-ratifying  convention,  warned  that  unless  exact 
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definitions  of  "insurrection"  and  tlnvmslon"  were  given,  pre- 
texts might  be  found  to  use  tropps  against  a  few  discon- 
tented but  peaceable  citizens. 

We  have  come   a   long   way 
means   a   labor   dispute.    Freque^itly 
later,  a  labor  dispute  means  war. 

Vtrm.    1B77    BT«TS   MrUTIA   WAS   NOT 

The  use  of  the  National  Guard 


^"equently  an  Insurrection 
as   I   shall   point  out 


USED   TO  DfD    LABOK   OXSPTTIXS 

In  labor  disputes  began  on 


troop  killed  26  strikers  in 


1  discuss  later.     The  militia 
the  regularly  elected  civil 


a  large-scale  manner  in  the  greil  railroad  strikes  of  1877. 
Troox  were  ordered  out  in  17  States.  Although  several 
bodifs  of  the  men  in  various  Sta«s  refused  to  fire  upon  or 
coerce  the  strikers  in  any  way,  tap  bloody  toll  of  dead  work- 
ers reached  several  dozen.  One 
Pittsburgh,  and  anotlier  18  in  Reiadlng 

Prom  1892  mlhtary  authCMrlty  bepran  to  supersede  that  of  the 
civil  government,  a  question  I  sha 
officers  asserted  supremacy  over 
authorities  in  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

ciowiNo  ncrr.oTM9rr  or  tsogps  to  nmiciDATZ  laboi 

The  use  of  troops  as  an  antllator  force  multiplied.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  1804  sent  F^derij  troopa  into  Illinois  during 
the  Pullman  strike  over  the  protest  of  Governor  Altgeld,  of 
Illinois.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  MUes,  during  this  strike  com- 
mander of  the  Regular  Army — to  all  intents  and  purpose  the 
National  Guard  since  the  World  \  ^ar  is  a  part  of  the  Regular 
Army— pompously  declared  at  a  b  inouet  given  by  the  railroad 
magnates  in  appreciation  of  his  j  ervioes.  "J  have  broken  the 
backbone  of  the  strike."  In  Coorado  alone  in  the  2-year 
period  from  1893-M.  martial  law  was  declared  In  10  differ- 
ent strikes.  From  19O0  to  date  there  are  several  hundred 
instances. 

TRB  BXXraOT  SHAMBXJ  ■  AT  LUSLOW 

Some  of  these  are  so  well  kno^n  that  I  need  hardly  refer 
to  them.  The  most  unforgettable  of  all  is  the  Ludlow  "mas- 
sacre '  of  1914.  That  was  in  the  niner's  strike,  where  a  tent 
cotooy  wj«  rased  by  machine-gu  i  bullets  fired  by  National 
Guardsmon:  where  the  ^.ents  brace  out  in  flames;  where  30 
persons,  including  women  and  chil  liren.  were  killed. 

Th(?  period  from  1929  reveals  <ven  more  extensive  use  of 
the  National  Guard  in  what  amoints  to  strike-breaking  ac- 
tivity In  the  years  before  this  au  umn  of  business  cataclysm. 
large  donations  from  the  vested  interests  of  the  communities 
had  helped  to  build  the  sturdy,  handsome  armories  which 
stand  in  our  countryside.  More  and  more  the  National  Guard 
had  become  friendly  to  those  interests. 
th«  TKNMnsot  natiomal  cuabd  favoiko  rr  mmu  mawtjfactotxrs 

Hm'  opening  gun  of  1929  was  thi  ordering  of  the  Tennessee 
National  Guard  to  Ellaabethton,  Tenn..  in  the  textUe  strike 
situation.  The  company  extended  its  hospitality  to  the 
troopj<;  lodging,  food,  including  scft  drinks  and  ice  cream  at 
any  hour,  entertainment,  consist  ng  of  music  and  dancing 
partners,  were  supplied  in  the  piaht. 

Troops  moved  west  in  1932  aod^rought  modem  war  equip- 
ment against  the  farmers  who  were  resisting  mortgage  fore- 


ciosures  by  banks  and  insurance 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  headline  In  the 
at  September  17.    1934,  discloses 

troops  during  this  period.  It  reails:  "Georgia  arms  on  war 
basis  to  open  miUs;  4.0Q0  troc^ps  a^e  on  duty  in  State."  The 
Unite<l  Press  strar  sajs: 


panics. 
*ew  York  World-Telegram 
the  tenor  of  the  use  of 


Wotu  tbouaand  Tnlllttanwn 
And  later — 


Ouardanen 


Mid  1»  Um  oamp  for  tbte  Auntkm  od 
IW  ptiJceU.  including  IS  wvnofen.  vert 


■A  nOHAI. 


-*OCB  KMATS  or  TRZ 

IXuing  the  year  July  1.  1934.  to 
times  the  National  Guard  was  caU^ 
strike  duty;   1036  itself  was  the 
14  States  the  "troops  were  caiiec 
and  rifles  pooired  into  Terre 


tn  Oeorgla  to   break 


eoneentntlon  camp   at  Port 

ttylng  aqusdrons  of  union 

aatal  tbey  would  be 

the  strike.     •     •      •     About 

ImprlaoDed  in  the  stoclcade. 


GVAMD  IM    1    TXAB 

June  30.  1935.  out  of  the  84 

out.  36  of  these  were  for 

banner  year:   18  times  in 

In  labor  disputes.    Tear 

;iautc.  Ind.,  in  the  general 


strike.  Arrest.s  ran  into  the  hundrpds.  The  Labor  Temple 
was  closed  under  military  law.  and  taverns  were  shut.  A 
worker  living  close  to  the  mill  was  arrested  when  caught 
looking  out  of  his  own  window,  charged  with  spying  on  the 
company.  Martial  law  su.^pcndcd  the  right  of  application 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  thuiie  arrested. 

THE    INCRE.'VSING    fTJCDrLECTION   FOR    MARTIAL    LAW 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  declaring  martial  law,  a 
practice  that  is  frequently  concurrent  with  the  ordering  out  of 
troops.  The  term  actually  refers  to  a  state  of  war  or  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  army.  The  Governor  may 
declare  martial  war,  implying,  therefore,  that  labor  disputes 
are  war. 

Under  martial  law  all  civil  rights  are  automatically  wiped 
out.  Freedom  of  movement  :s  curtailed;  curfew  is  rung. 
Picketing  is  limited  or  forbidden,  assembling,  even  gathering 
in  union  headquariers  is  not  allowed:  in  fact,  all  the  appara- 
tus of  the  .sinkers  is  emasculated. 

All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  all  liut  one  State  the 
constitutions  provide  that  the  military  shall  be  subordinate  to 
the  civiJ  authority.  In  Anderson,  Ind.,  in  1937,  the  command- 
ing National  Guard  officer  declined  to  honor  a  court  order 
obtained  by  a  union  attorney. 

It  Is  apparent  that  there  should  be  Federal  provision  to 
protect  the  supremacy  of  civil  authorities  m  these  disputes. 
It  is  essential  that  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  should  not 
extend  beyond  its  original  jurisdiction.  National  troops — 
and  although  each  State  may  use  the  Guard  within  its 
borders  as  its  laws  direct,  the  National  Guard  actually  is  a 
Federal  body,  organized,  financed,  equipped,  and  controlled 
by  the  President  a.s  Conimander  in  Chief— should  not  be 
perverted  into  violent  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  smaU  part  of 
the  population,  or  called  into  impartial  action  on  the  pretext 
of  calling  a  labor  di.^put-'  war  Strikebreaking  activities  Of 
the  National  Guard  must  be  curbed. 


National  Maritime  Day  Celebration 

EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF    NFNV   JF.KSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMATIVES 

'  Wednesday.  May  25.  1938 


ADDRESS    OP    EMORY    S     L.'KND.    CH.\IRMAN    OF   THE    TTNTTRn 
STATES    M.\RITIME    COMMISSION     NEW    YORK    CITY,    mIt 


Mr.  HART.  Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  at  National  Maritime  Day  Celebration  and  six- 
teenth anniversary  dinner  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City.  May  21.  1938: 
The  MEscHA>rT  Marinu  Today 

On  Monday,  the  Ifation  wiU  salute  the  memory  of  a  Mllant 
American  skipper  and  a  stanch  American  craft-Cam  MosJs  Ro^ 
and^hl*    steamship    Sc^^nnan.    the    first    stea^hfp'   JJ'ToS^ 

of'^h^«r^"  "If"^^  ^^'^  ''"*'  hundred  and  nineteenth  anniversary 
of  that  memorable  dav  in  Mav  1819  when  the  <itifi4,mrvnh  \i^^^ 
steamed  out  of  the  port  of  Savannah.  cLb^'^r.dfTu.erpSrS 
iSan°SfL^^?tlor^^  ''''  ^-^''^  -^  '-^-^-^  a'nei^SL^lS 

dJv"  J.T'^"'"''^!''''  '-'^  ■^•''  ^'^'"'^^^  "-Pnt,  thP  country  on  Mon- 

^ie^  bv  (^^r'J^"^ h'^*'  *^''^^^^  ^>-  '^^^'^  ''"^  been  S  JSS- 
^^nirL?^^,r  e'''^  "^  annually  prrjclaimed  by  the  President  m 
recognition  of  the  Savannah  s  achievement  «•"=">.  «* 

it/^^i"^^.,""^*  '^''-  ^°  '^^^^  '^^  '"'^  ^y  American  shipping  of 
Its  nrst  great  opportunity  *hv""«s  "* 

In  the  40  years  that  foliowed  the  famous  voyage  of  the  Savannah 
8^.  manned  by  seamen  of  incomparabie  skull  and  coura«e 
was   the  golden   era  of   tne   chpper  ah:p.   and   tht   packet*  whow 
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glorious  achievements  were  the  pride  of  our  people  and  spread  tlie 
fame  of  the  new  Republic  to  the  tax  comers  of  the  glotte. 

But  success  blinded  our  vision.  All  of  this  marvelous  progress 
was  made  with  sailing  ships  and  shipbuilders  vied  In  building  bet- 
ter and  faster  ships  of  this  typ>e.  Steam  had  no  place  in  their 
plans.  The  Savamiah  was  forgotten.  As  public  excitement  over 
her  accomplishment  waned,  and  no  employment  cotild  lie  found 
for  her  as  a  steamship,  she  was  stripped  of  her  engines,  and  as  a 
sailing  ship  once  more  she  came  to  an  ignomlnlovis  end,  burning 
off  Long  Island.  Captain  Rogers  died  discouraged  and  disillusioned 
by  his  efforts  to  Interest  an  apathetic  Goverrunent  and  a  callous 
shipping  industry  In  the  development  of  steam  power  for  ships. 

When  the  Lightning,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  of  our  cele- 
brated clippers,  logged  436  miles  in  a  single  day,  an  unbelievable 
record  for  a  sailing  vessel  at  that  time  and  one  which  never  has 
been  equaled,  the  shipping  experts  of  the  day  profotmdly  predlo-ted 
that  steam  would  never  supplant  sail.  When  the  first  foreign 
steamships  appeared  Americans  ridiculed  them  as  "smoke  boxes." 
We  paid  a  high  price  for  our  smugness.  The  "smoke  boxes"  at 
which  we  impudently  scoffed  soon  drove  our  cllppwrs  and  our 
packets  off  the  seas.  American  shipping  entered  a  period  of  decline 
and  neglect  which  fotmd  it  almost  at  the  vanishing  point  In  1914. 
when  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  rudely  awakened  the  Nation 
to  the  weakness  and  the  folly  of  being  dependent  on  foreign  ships 
to  carry  our  vast  commerce. 

A  year  has  passed  since  my  predecessor  addressed  this  organiza- 
tion The  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  is  a  great  man.  He  did 
a  splendid  job  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission.    I  am  pledged  to  carry  out  his  poUcles. 

Mr  Kennedy  stated  that  the  keynote  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
Is  competitive  equality,  not  favoritism.  Competitive  equality  to 
my  mind  means  parity,  which  is  the  most  Important  word  in  the 
act. 

The  point  was  stressed  that  for  the  third  time  Congress  rejected 
Government  ownership  as  a  way  of  securing  an  appropriate  mer- 
chant marine.  The  law  Is  very  plain  In  this  respect  but  don't  for- 
get the  law  Is  also  very  plain  that  if  private  interests  don't  build 
and  operate  the  Government  must. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  review  some  of  the  promissory  notes  given 
by  my  predecessor.  They  were  eight  In  number,  all  of  which  are 
being  carried  out  as  fast  as  practicable  and  these  notes  are  hereby 
renewed,  six  of  them  being  In  full  effect. 

One  promise  required  the  cooperation  of  all  groups.  The  Com- 
mission has  received  such  cooperation  from  75  to  80  percent  of 
these  groups.  ..     ..^ 

Another  promise  referred  to  building  ships  "right  away.'  The 
Commission  has  made  a  start  and  offers  no  alibis. 

I  shall,  however,  a.«<k  you  one  question.  What  one  of  you  here 
tonight  has  accomplished  the  results  you  expected  to  accomplish 
during  the  past  year?  ,      ^     ^ 

We  have  concentrated  otir  legislative  efforts  on  a  clarification  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act;  on  amendments  that  will  prove  helpful 
in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  act;  and  on  some  new  matter  which 
will  make  the  act  more  eflQclent  as  a  piece  of  legislation.  In  this 
work  we  have  had  excellent  cooperation  from  the  congressional 
committees  concerned.  The  results  sp>eak  for  themselves.  Such 
accomplishments  as  have  been  made  are  In  a  large  degree  dependent 
upon  Senator  Copeland.  Judge  Bland,  and  their  respective  commit- 
tees m  Congress.  It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  tonight  to  make 
public  acknowledgment.  In  their  home  State,  of  the  excellent  work 
Congressman  O'Leakt  and  Senator  Copeiand  have  done. 

The  merchant  marine  has  been  carefully  surveyed  and  Inven- 
toried and  the  needs  of  the  reliabllltation  program  prudently 
appraised.  Labor  conditions  are  improving.  A  growing  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  understanding  of  mutual  problems  pervades  the 
relationships  between  the  Government  and  the  shipping  Industry. 
More  tangible  and  more  Important,  a  start  has  been  made  toward 
making  long-neglected  replacements.  This  Is  the  heart  of  the  entire 
merchant-marlne-rehabilitatlon  program.  Contracts  have  been  let 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  for  the  construction  of  25  new  ships, 
which  will  cost  876.000,000,  and  we  expect  to  have  contracts  for  as 
many  more  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Contracts  for  eight  are  tinder 
consideration  at  this  time  and  should  be  awarded  next  week. 

A  program  has  been  initiated  calling  for  the  building  of  24  vessels, 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $100,000,000,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
Pacific  coast  shipping.  Shortly  the  Commission  will  inaugurate  a 
new  and  fast  steamship  service  to  South  America  to  better  serve 
the  countries  that  are  rapidly  becoming  our  best  customers.  Three 
of  our  finest  ships,  the  cream  of  otu*  present  merchant  marine,  wUl 
be  employed  in  this  service. 
We  have  made  a  start;  we  are  on  our  way. 

While  the  course  has  t)een  charted.  It  must  be  steered  carefully 
to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  our  previous  progitims  have  come  to 
disaster. 

The  richest  nation  In  the  world,  whose  foreign  trade  is  exceeded 
by  that  of  only  one  other  country,  we  now  stand  fourth  In  ships, 
sixth  in  speed,  and  seventh  in  age  among  the  foreign  trade  fleets 
of  the  eight  principal  maritime  nations.  Our  position  is  most 
unsatisfactory.     We  belong  in  front. 

But  we  cannot  catch  up  with  the  proc»8lon  overnight. 
To  replace  our  aging  fleet  would  require  the  construction  of  261 
vessels  a  year  for  the  next  5  years,  and  such  a  program  at  current 
wa«es  of  labor  and  cost  of  materials  would  entail  the  expenditure 
at  $3,500,000,000.  We  have  neither  the  fxinds  nor  the  facilities  for 
such  a  titanic  undertaking. 


Our  plans  are  to  build  for  ovir  minimum  needs.  This  represents 
a  more  rational  approach.  A  careful  survey  of  the  requirements  of 
our  commerce  and  for  purposes  of  national  defense  indicates  that 
minimum  needs  call  for  500  new  shlp>s  In  the  next  10  years.  These 
ships  will  cost  approximately  $1,250,000,000.  which  is  no  beggarly 
sum.     This  program  Is  within  our  capabilities. 

As  the  Commission's  construction  program  expands,  and  the  new 
Navy  building  program  gets  under  way,  it  la  obvious  that  present 
shipbuilding  facilities  will  probably  be  taxed  beyond  capacity  and 
that  some  rehabilitation  and  some  expansion  will  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  this  tremendous  volume  of  new  building.  But  the 
situation  does  not  Justify  any  "gold  rush"  for  the  shipyards. 

Badly  as  new  ships  are  needed,  the  Conunlsslon  has  no  inten- 
tion of  encouraging  wildcat  shipbuilding.  Small  firms  and  new 
firms  will  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
new  construction  providing  they  satisfy  the  Conunlsslon  that 
they  possess  the  financial  resources  and  the  building  facilities  to 
perform  their  contracts.  But  they  must  come  in  with  more  than 
a  prospectus  and  a  prayer. 

The  principal  reasons  for  having  a  merchant  marine  are  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  ocean-borne  commerce,  and  to  equip 
the  Navy  with  an  efficient  auxiliary  fleet  for  use  in  time  of 
national  emergency.  The  public  supports  it  with  its  taxes.  It 
has  the  additional  obligation  of  stipporting  it  with  its  patronage, 
but  the  American  shipping  public  and  the  American  travellikg 
public  which  use  ships  for  their  business  and  pleasure  are  not 
cooperating  as  ttey  should.     They  are  letting  us  down. 

Last  year  the  dollar  value  of  our  foreign  trade  was  nearly  six 
and  a  half  billions  of  dollars,  the  largest  since  1930.  American 
ships  carried  only  35  percent  of  this  traffic. 

In  the  same  year,  366.500  American  citizens  traveled  overseas 
but  only  30  percent  of  them  traveled  on  American  ships. 

If  American  ships  carried  their  proper  share  of  this  commerce 
and  traffic,  we  soon  would  have  a  prosperous  merchant  marine, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  there  would  t>e  a  diminishing  need  for 
the  Government's  support  through  subsidies,  or  in  another  word. 
taxes. 

The  word  parity  only  occtirs  once  in  our  Merchant  Marine  Act 
but  It  is  the  most  important  word  In  the  act.  In  order  to  hare 
a  merchant  marine,  the  Government  must  make  a  substantial 
financial  contribution  to  Its  support.  Because  of  our  higher  liv- 
ing and  labor  standards.  American  ships  cost  more  to  build  and 
operate  than  foreign  ships.  This  comp>etltlve  disadvantage  would 
soon  force  our  vessels  off  the  foreign-trade  routes  if  It  were  not 
equalized.  This  is  the  purpose  of  shipping  subsidies.  As  a  strong 
merchant  fleet  is  essential  to  the  national  defense,  their  subsidies 
likewise  represent  an  investment  in  national  security.  Empliatl« 
cally.  they  are  not  gifts. 

The  Idea  is  not  new.  We  have  been  subsidizing  American  ship- 
ping for  a  great  many  years,  only  heretofore  it  has  been  done 
through  subterfuge  because  we  have  been  super  sensitive  about 
the  term  subsidy.  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  the  financial  as- 
sistance provided  for  the  construction  of  new  ships  and  the  opera- 
tion of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  is  frankly  described  as  a 
subsidy.  There  need  be  no  more  misapprehension  why  shipping 
subsidies  are  paid,  how  they  are  paid,  and  to  whom  they  are  paid. 
They  are  i^aid  because  Congress  has  declared  as  a  national 
policy  that  an  adequate  and  efficient  merchant  marine  is  essential 
to  the  national  economy  and  to  the  national  defense,  and  to 
effectuate  this  policy  sutksidles  are  necessary  because  our  ships 
could  not  survive  foreign  competition  without  this  assistance 
from  the  Government.  Congress  has  said  that  we  shall  have  parity 
with  our  foreign  competitors. 

Construction  subsidies  are  paid  to  enable  the  ship  operator  to 
build  new  ships  In  American  shipyards  at  the  same  price  he 
could  build  them  abroad,  thus  providing  employment  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  a  market  for  American  materials. 

Operating  subsidies  are  paid  to  place  the  American  ship  operator 
on  the  same  economic  basis  as  his  foreign  competitor. 

No  subsidies  are  paid  to  the  shipbuilder.  In  theory,  the  ship- 
owner benefits  by  the  construction  subsidy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  shipowner  doesnt  benefit  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 
He  gets  a  new  ship  at  the  same  price  he  cotild  get  it  abroad 
and  the  operating  subsidy  reimburses  him  for  the  extra  cost  In- 
curred in  operating  his  ships  under  the  American  flag.  By  far 
the  largest  part  of  these  subsidies — 60  to  80  percent  of  the 
operating  subsidy  and  from  80  to  85  percent  of  the  construction 
subsidy — goes  Into  the  pockets  of  American  labor,  and  that's 
exactly  where  we  want  It  to  go. 

While  American  vessels  generally  because  of  their  age  and  Slow- 
ness are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  competing  with  the  fast 
modem  vessels  which  foreign  nations  have  been  diligently  build- 
ing while  we  have  been  dormant,  we  have  some  splendid  ships 
in  our  foreign-trade  fleet.  In  their  class  no  other  country  has 
better.  As  for  safety,  the  record  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
as  a  whole  has  been  consistently  high. 

With  the  exception  of  the  superliner  services.  American  steam- 
ship companies  offer  service  from  some  of  our  porta  for  both 
cargo  and  passengers  that  is  equal  If  not  superior  to  that  of 
foreign  lines.  Yet  American  shippers  through  these  ports  give 
the  foreign-flag  shippers  the  bulk  of  their  patronage.  These 
same  shippers  would  be  the  first  to  call  for  help  if  the  foreign 
ships  on  which  they  depend  were  suddenly  shifted  elsewhere  by 
disorders  at  home.  This  is  precisely  what  occurred  in  1914  when 
our  goods  rotted  and  rusted  In  piles  on  our  wharves  because  ttks 
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foretgn  veanU  on  which  w«  lo 
thmn   bad   been   luddcnly   diverted 
producers  ■uffered  Incalculable   1 
of  the  reaaozu  wby  CoDgreas  In 
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W.th    the    unrest   thAt   now 
oould  eaally  happen  again  at  any 
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wcirk  both  ways.     American 
practice  the  same  arrangement 
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M  a  "triple  threat."     It  really  Is 
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payer.     Soom  stories  of 
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grosaly  exaggerated      As  the 
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travel  on  American  ships.     This 
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sal  of  the  steamship  operator. 
llM  OommlssHm  Is  neither.    We  i 
neutraL     We   are  subserrlent   to 

pubUc     Under  the  Merchant 

sIbRlttos   In   Improving   personnel 
itUps  which  the  OoTCTnment 
diction  in  labor  disputes.     The 
mum-wage  scales,  mlnlmum-m; 
Ing  conditions  for  these  veasels 
on  the  statute  book*  which 
labor. 

The  CommicBkin  has  fixed  tbe 
establishes  a  iwintTT^i^m  and  there 
through    collective    bargaining 
warked  out.    Socoe  have  been 
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that   Is.    uprleht.    responsible     with   a    tendency   to  return   to   the 

uprii^jit  If  devlatJd  'herefrom  Stability  means  a  responsibility  to 
return  to  the  uprlKlnt  It  i^  tiiereforf  believed  that  all  of  us  can 
do  business  with   a  stable  iab<Dr  nreanlyatlon. 

Operating  a  ship  i.«  dlfTpr«^n?  frooi  operntlne;  an  ordinary  biifl- 
nes8,  T^ie  safety  of  t!ie  '■hip.  it.s  pa.ssenk:er8,  its  crew,  and,  its 
cargo  depend  on  the  strictest  discipline  and  the  authority  of  one 
man  TT^at  man  ie  tlie  captain  No  ship  can  be  run  by  a  fore- 
castle committee  or  a  Nmrd  of  directors 

When  I  WH.<<  a  '^ovpimrhpr  rather  than  a  mariner  we  had  a  kindly 
circle  which  read  a.=  follows-  "More  rain  more  rye.  more  ry?  more 
whisky,  morp  whiskv,  mor»>  r)emocrat,s  "  .\5  a  shore-going  mariner 
I  find  in  some  section.s  of  the  merchant  marine  a  vicious  circle: 
"No  discipline,  no  confidener  no  confidence,  no  passengers;  no 
pas.>^ngers,   no  sallinc?:    no  pai!:n^,   no  Jobe  " 

Ttie  records  of  the  Comm!.s.«>i.m  show  indecision  on  the  part  of 
shipbuilders  and  ship  opHrator^  caused  by  uncertainty  of  the  labor 
situation  in  our  indu.stry  R<»eard]ess  of  prevailing  agreements 
there  has  been  hm  fl;rn.  a'^stiranre  of  their  observance,  nor  of  the 
malntenancf  of  n  proper  det-ree  of  labor  productivity.  Del3nite 
examples  are  availnhle  showing  a  mafrlal  falling  off  In  productive 
eflBclency,  with  resell tant  loss^^s  This  is  not  a  maritime  problem 
alone      It  is  s  national  problem! 

r  cannot  str^s  too  stmnKiv  this  lark  of  productivity  on  the 
part  of  all  hands  for  I  an:  .sp-akmg  of  both  capital  and  labor  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
our  beloved   country  today. 

Whether  they  Mice  It  of  not,  capital  and  labor  are  bedfellows 
The  mattress  ar.d  the  ptUow  mav  he  softer  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other  hut  the  sooner  all  hands  reroer.ize  that  cooperation  is 
essential    the    sooner   w    shall    b<>come    c-onomicaHy   efBclent, 

cn  NTLfSIONS 

(a)  We  want  to  do  something  for  domestic  commerce  that  Is, 
coafitai.  lntercoai=*al.  Great  Lakes,  and  Inland  waters;  do  some- 
thin!?  more  than  the  act  now  permits.  Constructive  suggestions 
are  Invited,  ^^ 

(bi  We  wan'  shipbuilders  to  submit  bids  for  ships  that  are 
bankable,    bondable,   and    buiidable, 

(c)  We  want  operators  who  know  their  personnel  both  ashore 
and  afloat,  who  know  iheir  ships  at  sea  and  In  port,  who  take 
pride  in  oper^tln.-  under  the  American  flag,  who  will  stake  their 
efficiency  a^raiiist   their   foreign   competitors  and   win   out 

idt  We  want  .\moriciin  btandards  of  producUvlty  from  both 
capital   and   laVir  '  ^^ 

(e)  We  want  preventive  medicme  rather  than  corrective  medi- 
cine 

(f )  We  waat  reasoned  loyally  from  keel  to  truck,  and  from  truck 
to  keel.  -uv-a, 
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RADIO   ADDRESS    OF   HON.    BYRON   N,    SCOTT 

Mr,  SCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  herewith  a  radio  speech  on  America's 
foreign  policy  delivered  by  myself  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  network  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  Indebted  to  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting network  for  making  this  time  avaUable  so  tha^I  mfv  d^ 

f^  Tu'nTthr  °"^  '"h  '.f'*"^"^  ^  b.emy^Sr^oUr^i^sit" 
n^  tK.  ^^*  *'^''  ^"'^  ^°^  ^^^^  Which  the  House  will  vote 

o^^  Sif^s'^wf.b'f '  ""'  '^'""^^  ^'^^  '^'''^  couSmes  in^ 
n^uJXXTl  be  u^'^v"  countries  our  first  concern  is.  and  quite 
uaiuraiu  snould  be    wirh  owr  own  national  securltv  and  n«»/<» 

Granting  this  let  s  examme  our  preeent^hc/ wUh?^w  to 
de_termining  Whether  it  is  fulfilling  Ihis  obligtion 

Pelce  K  Bv?t"»"  '"n°"'  T'^'''  ^''^  ''  ^^^'  Kellogg-Brlsnd 
tS:  worw  rpn^ L  J^  •  "  "^^-J'^^-^t'on  with  the  other  nations  of 
i^a  mere  stateme^  Z"^  ""  mstrurnent  of  national  policy.  It 
ftctu^trnK  that  t^^  rv  T''^  ^'''*  contains  no  provision  i6r  ef- 
Siiat!on.  ^  ^      t'upenmposed   upon   u  is   our  neutrality 

difficulty  and  w^i  tifof  *'"  "udiously  withdraw  In  the  face  of 
reSS^  BvMt  WP  t^Lh  f^>''^'"^  ^  ^'^P^^  no  matter  what  the 
^us?  th^^eieTit  ^r  An^l:'^^^^''''^  ^°'  '^^  Department  of  State 
temoT  to  rr^mfp  Lf,  ^*  '  '^^^  potential  mfluence  In  an  at- 

tempt to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  or  to  orevent  events 
t^i  tv     ^.  '"    k'^^   endan^jer   cur   vaunted   s«^ity  ^ly   our   S^^ 

Sg  pledleTnS';L:;it''t.''w"'^^r  ^'"-'  ^  ^*  to 'brea7  their  Ke". 
iogg  pied^  and  resort  to  wai^do  as  you  wuh,  grab  everything  In 
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sight,  stir  up  all  the  trouble  you  want  to,  make  war  when  you 
please  and  on  whom  you  please.  The  United  States  will  do  noth- 
ing about  it.  We  will  do  nothing  about  it  until  you  present  your- 
selves at  our  borders  with  your  arms  and  your  men  and  your 
wtapouB  of  death  and  destruction.  Then,  we  say,  we  will  meet 
you  with  a  super-Navy,  a  well-fortified  coast  line,  a  citizen  army, 
and  will,  by  ourselves,  deal  with  you  in  a  military  way.  But  don't 
worry,  we  won't  do  anything  about  it  until  you  get  here.  We 
have,  by  our  policy,  help>ed  to  prepare  the  aggressor  nations  for 
their  conquests,  and,  once  they  start,  we  refuse  to  allow  the  vic- 
tims of  that  aggression  to  purchase  In  this  country  the  means  to 
defend  themselves. 

Wishful  thinking  will  not  prevent  wars.  We  don't  want  to  fight, 
to  be  drawn  Into  a  war,  but  we  can't  always  depend  on  other 
countries  to  respect  ou'-  wishes.  Any  future  war  will  not  be  of 
otir  making,  but  the  world  is  rapidly  going  to  war. 

Now,  let's  view  the  situation  In  the  Par  East  with  special  refer- 
ence to  our  policy  and  its  effect  on  our  security  and  our  peace. 

I  think  that  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  would  be  much 
safer  with  a  free,  pacific  China  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  than  we  would  If  China  were  subjugated  and  ruled  by 
militaristic  Japan.  I  think  that  It  would  be  to  our  benefit  to  help 
China  remain  free.    Could  It  be  done  without  war? 

The  cause  of  the  undeclared  war  is  simple.  All  the  talk  about 
more  land  as  a  population  vent  Is  verbal  camotiflage.  Japan  already 
has  enough  unsettled  land  to  take  care  of  her  ix)ptLlatlon  for  at 
least  a  century.  The  militarists  are  simply  greedy  for  more  power, 
the  big  families  for  more  wealth,  so  these  two  groups  of  gluttons 
try  to  gobble  up  China.  If  they  should  ever  succeed,  and  a  Fascist 
Japan  dominate  China.  Japan  becomes  a  deadly  menace  to  the 
world.     Her  militarists  have  long  dreamed  of  world  conquest. 

This  undeclared  war  could  not  have  been  waged  except  for  mili- 
tary supplies  from  the  United  States.  Seventy-five  percent  of  her 
petroleum  Japan  buys  from  tis,  half  of  her  Iron  and  steel.  Between 
January  and  April  of  1937  we  sold  her  more  pig  iron  than  we  sold 
to  all  the  world  In  the  6  preceding  years.  Automobiles,  all  sorts  of 
machinery  and  parts,  copper  Ingots  and  slabs,  and  war  chemicals 
from  the  United  States  helped  Japan  get  ready  for  the  war  and 
aids  her  In  carrying  It  on. 

We  arm  Japan  while  we  arm  ourselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
public  knowledge  spreads  that  America's  own  expensive  armament 
program  Is  the  result  of  that  policy  which  permits  American  in- 
dustry to  arm  Japan,  insistent  demand  Is  bound  to  arise  that  this 
traffic  in  death  cease. 

An  early  embargo  on  our  exports  to  Yokohama  and  Kobe  might 
have  stopped  it.  We  cotild  have  Impeded  It  by  boycotting  Japanese 
Imports.  We  could  at  any  time  embarrass  Japanese  war  lords  by 
boycotting  silk.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  all  silk  used  In  the  United 
States  comes  from  Japan,  which  produces  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  supply.  Without  receipts  from  Its  sale,  Japan  might  not 
be  able  to  pay  for  the  huge  war  supplies  we  ordinarily  sell  her. 
When  this  traflBc  Is  -topp>ed,  the  end  of  Japan's  aggression  will  be 
In  sight,  and  the  Un.ted  States  will  not  have  used  a  single  gun,  a 
single  bomb,  or  a  single  man.  Until  It  Is  stopped,  the  United 
States  will  stand  convicted  before  the  world  of  being  the  supplier 
of  the  Japanese  war  makers. 

To  thwart  Japan's  militarists  would  not  only  clear  tis  of  an 
uneasy  conscience  and  protect  us  from  future  danger  but  benefit 
the  Japanese  people,  because  failure  of  the  China  venture  must 
mean  a  democratic  government  for  Japan.  It  will  also  mean  that 
our  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  be  a  peace- 
ful friend  and  not  a  militaristic  enemy. 

Now,  let's  ttirn  our  attention  to  Spain: 

I  think  It  is  a  fairly  well  established  fact  now  that  when  German 
troops  marched  Into  the  Rhireland  they  had  orders  to  march  out 
again  if  Prance  started  to  mobilize. 

Now  they  have  marched  into  Spain  and  Austria,  and  each  dally 
paper  tells  of  a  new  crisis  In  Czechoslovakia.  That  Hitler  plans  to 
absorb  Czechoslovakia  Is  known  to  all.  Hungary.  Rumania,  Yugo- 
slavia. Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  Ukraine  all  will  come  under  his 
control  if  his  ambitions  are  realized.  This  will  mean  a  pretty  large, 
a  pretty  powerful  Germany,  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  by  any 
country  that  has  something  that  Germany  wants.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  Drang  Nach  Osten.  Berlin  to  Baghdad?  Will  she  want 
parts  of  Africa,  something  In  South  America?  She  has  her  secret 
agents  In  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  United  States.    Why? 

When  Germany  and  the  United  States  fixed  their  official  signa- 
tures to  the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact  they  both  renounced  war  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy.  The  United  States  kept  that  agree- 
ment and  wants  to  keep  It.  Germany  did  not  want  to  keep  It,  and 
has  not.  It  is  the  principal  Item  of  her  national  policy  today — 
she  and  her  allies,  Italy  and  Japan.  Italy  will  stay  with  her  as 
long  as  staying  with  her  benefits  Italy.  Japan  relieves  Germany 
of  worry  from  Russia,  an  unknown  quantity.  Germany  thus 
progresses  southward  and  eastward.  What  stands  In  her  way? 
Czechoslovakia.  If  the  Czechs  topple  the  rest  should  be  easy,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Yugo  Slavla. 

When  the  overt  act  occurs,  and  occur  It  must,  will  France  live 
up  to  her  treaty  agreement  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Czechs?  France  does  not  want  a  war  either,  and  Germany  is 
powerful  In  the  air  and  becoming  more  so  each  day.  Will  Eng- 
land help  her?  Henleln  has  been  to  England,  He  was  received  and 
treated  like  a  visiting  statesman.  Czechoslovakia  Is  a  friendly 
country  threatened  by  a  Nazi  minority  led  by  this  man  who  is  lit- 


tle better  than  a  rebel  with  German  bsicklng.  And  England  re- 
ceived him.  Does  It  mean  that  England  Is  asking  the  Czechs  to 
give  In  to  him  and  Hitler  while  she  asks  Hitler  and  him  to  re- 
frain from  armed  action  and  at  the  same  time  tries  to  get  Prance 
to  break  her  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia 

Prance  may  not  want  to  go  it  alone  in  aiding  the  Czechs.  Would 
England  be  any  more  willing  to  fight  for  Czechoslovakia  than  she 
was  to  fight  for  Ethiopia,  Spain.  Austria,  or  China? 

Germany  cannot  be  appeased  by  one  more  concession.  It  will 
take  another  and  another.  It  is  a  pity,  I  presume,  that  Europe 
possesses  so  few  small  countries  that  England  can  give  to  the 
war-bent  abnormality  that  rules  Germany,  In  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe  and  her  own  skin.  Soon  England  will 
run  out  of  small  countries,  and  then  what?  I  should  like  to  see 
the  peace  of  Europe  presert'ed,  or  rather  restored,  which  it  Isnt, 
but  I  would  never  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  be  purchased  only  at  the  exp>ense  of  small,  weak,  demo- 
cratic nations  who  cannot  defend  themselves  from  the  Pa&cist 
aggressors. 

Is  England  playing  a  game?  Frederick  Schuman  In  the  New 
Republic  says  that  she  Is — a  fiendish  game.  "Japan  could  have 
been  stopped  in  Manchuria  without  war"  he  says,  "If  Britain's 
Tories  had  desired  to  act.  German  rearmament  could  have  been 
prevented,  Ethiopia  could  have  been  protected,  the  Covenant 
could  have  been  enforced,  Locarno  coiild  have  been  preserved, 
Spain  could  have  been  rescued.  Austria  could  have  been  salvaged, 
all  without  war,  if  Britain's  Tories  desired  to  act.  They  reftise  to 
act,"  he  says,  "because  they  prefer  to  condone  and  support  Fascist 
aggression.  They  do  this."  he  says,  "tsecatise  they  desire  the 
Fascist  pxjwers  to  strengthen  themselves  for  war.  This  second 
world  war."  he  says,  "will  be  a  death  struggle  between  the  Fascist 
powers  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  task  will 
be  so  gigantic  as  to  keep  both  powers  occupied  for  years.  The 
war  must  be  localized  and  kept  out  of  Western  Europe.  This 
requires  the  peaceful  yielding  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to 
Hitler — gracefully  through  a  four-power  pact,  or  If  need  be,  dls- 
graoefxilly  through  surrender.  Meanwhile  the  Third  Reich,  cer- 
tain of  British  neutrality,  French  weakness,  and  Japanese  and 
Italian  support,  will  drive  up  the  Baltic  and  down  the  Danube  to 
attack  Russia.  The  combat  will  be  long  and  fierce.  Communism 
and  fascism  may  destroy  one  another,  with  England  and  the 
Empire  forevermore  secure.  Iliat  the  program  Is  utterly  unscru- 
pulous," Mr.  Schuman  says,  "l£  irrelevant.  That  other  people's 
children  by  the  thousands  must  be  thrown  to  the  Fascist  wolves, 
that  other  mothers'  sons  by  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
must  suffer  torttire,  starvation,  and  death  is  immaterial.  The  only 
question  for  Britain's  Tory  leaders  Is,  will  It  work?" 

I  hope  that  Mr,  Schuman  doesn't  know  what  he  Is  talking  about. 
But  read  the  article,  England  Behind  the  False  Pace,  In  the  May 
19  Issue  of  Ken,  which  concludes  with  this:  "The  program 
launched  at  Cliveden  during  this  historic  weekend  (March  26-37, 
1938)  Is  for  aid  to  Germany  in  particular  in  her  preparations  for 
war  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  program  must  Inevitably  lead 
England   toward  the  Rome-Berlin  axis  and   ultimately  fascism. 

England's  Intrigues  to  strengthen  the  Rome-Berlin  axis  mean 
encouragement  to  the  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  axis  since  It  is  one  and 
the  same  and  the  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  axis  is  working  Intensively 
in  Central  and  South  America  against  the  United  States.  The 
activities  of  this  triumvirate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  seem  to 
point  to  war  as  the  ultimate  goal.  The  program  adopted  then,  at 
the  beautiful  country  estate  of  the  Amerlcan-bom  woman  (Lady 
Astor)  becomes  a  menace  not  only  to  the  democracies  everywhere 
In  Eiu'ope  but  also  to  the  peace  and  sectjrlty  of  the  United  States. 

Here,  then,  is  the  reason  for  my  Interest  in  the  events  in  Europe. 
for  If  Mr.  Schuman  should  happen  to  know  what  he  Is  talking 
about  and  if  the  British  Tory  plan  doesn't  work,  and  either  con- 
testant (Russia  or  Germany)  threatens  to  sweep  the  field  and  men- 
ace Britannia,  I  confidently  believe,  is  does  Mr.  Schuman,  that  It  Is 
assumed  in  London  that  America  will  stage  an  eleventh-hour  rescue. 
The  assumption  was  once  correct.  I  trust  It  may  never  be  correct 
again.  But  failure  of  the  British  plan  might  leave  us  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  to  defend  ourselves  by  ourselves  when  ttie  sucoosful 
Berlin -Rome-Tokyo  axis  turns  to  South  and  Central  America. 

I  make  no  emotional  plea  to  you  people  for  the  salvatloo  of 
Ethiopia,  Austria,  Spain,  or  Czechoslovakia.  I  say  that  the  con- 
tinued successes  of  the  Rome-Berlln-Tokyo  axis,  with  or  without 
British  connivance,  presents  a  serious  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
entire  world  and  as  a  result  serloiisly  menaces  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  In  this  we  are  all  extremely  in- 
terested. Taking  notice  of  Japan's  invasion  of  China,  the  assist- 
ance that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  are  giving  to  Franco  in  Spain, 
Hitler's  seiztire  of  Austria  and  the  Czechoslovaklan  crisis,  we  begin 
to  wonder  whether  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
designed  and  operating  to  maintain  our  national  security  and 
p>eaoe. 

The  papers  this  morning  carry  this  United  Press  dispatch :  "Oen- 
erallsslmo  Francisco  Franco  was  reported  tonight  to  have  sent 
urgent  appeals  to  Germany  and  Italy  for  more  men.  guns,  and  fight- 
ing planes  as  government  dispatches  reported  Important  gains  in 
a  surprising  offensive  along  a  5£-mlle  front  in  northern  Catalonia." 

The  situation  Is  comparable  to  that  In  China.  Franco  Is  sup- 
plied with  arms — the  Loyalists  have  trouble  In  getting  them,  Ger- 
many Is  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  thus  to  our  national  security. 
The  first  show  of  resistance  by  any  of  the  large  powers  must  have 
Its  effect  on  Hitler's  plans.  Can  the  United  States  show  tluU 
resistance  without  going  to  war? 
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Provide  Shorter  Hours 
of  the  District  of 


EXTENSION  C  F  REMARKS 

Ol 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OP  MISS  SSTPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ]  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Mat  25,  1938  1 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  regret  very  much  that  It 
was  Imponibie  for  me  to  be  or  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
the  bil]  H.  R.  7710.  "»  bili  to  provide  shorter  hours  of  duty 
for  members  of  the  fire  deiartment  of  the  District  of 
CoKimbia."  wu  up  for  ronalder  itlon.    It  was  imperative  that 

1  be  to  attendance  with  the  deficiency  subcommittee  of  the 
ApproprlaUona  Committee  at  t  lat  time.  I  am  so  convinced 
that  It  was  a  mistake  to  pass  tti  is  bill  that  I  have  asked  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  so  as  to  Incorporate  In  the  Ricord 
oertato  facts  that  I  think  Mem  oers  of  Congress  shouki  have 
because  the  bill  should  not  be  ^nacted  into  law. 

To  place  the  provisions  of  tie  bill  In  operation  (relating 
only  to  the  fire  department)  rould  require  an  increase  of 
approximately  207  men  in  thii  fire  department  and  addi- 
UoDMi  funds  for  their  uniforms  and  equipment- 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  during  the  first  year  would 
be  approximately  S413.000.  anl  this  would  increase  about 
$30,000  each  year  for  the  first  5  years  as  privates  become  en- 
titled to  kHifevlty  promotions  1 1  salary,  making  an  ultimate 
increase  of  about  $500,000. 
If  the  provisions  of  this  bill   vere  enacted  so  as  to  permit 

2  days  off  per  week  for  firemen,  the  same  privileges  should 
be  granted  the  police  department.  To  grant  2  days  off  per 
week  instead  of  1  to  the  police  department,  and  to  grant  a 
compensating  day  for  each  legal  holiday  upon  which  a  police- 
man is  required  to  work,  would  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of 
11.000,000  per  year.  Considered  together,  both  policemen 
and  firemen,  the  additional  cos ;  to  the  District  of  CoKunbia 
by  the  enactment  of  leglslatioii  of  this  character  extended 
to  both  departments  would  rep-esent  a  total  additional  cost 
to  the  District  of  somewhere  ar}und  $1,500,000. 

The  Commissioners  have  reiorted  adversely  upon  H.  R 
7710,  as  the  legislation  Is  believe  1  by  them  to  be  unwise.  The 
bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Acting  Director  of  that  Bireau  has  advised  the  Com- 
mlHloners  that  there  is  no  ofJecUon  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  to  the  position  taken  b; '  the  Commissioners  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 

Following  is  informaUon  shoeing  the  privileges  and  bene- 
fltH  received  by  policemen  anc  firemen  employed  by  the 
DlHtrlct  of  Columbia: 

mrst.  Pollotmen  and  firemen 
with  pay. 

Mecond.  FoUcemen  and  flrero«n  are  allowed  26  days  annual 
lMv«  aach  calendar  year.  exclu<lv«  of  Sundays  and  holidays 
Thty  may  acouauUte  thla  aoiiual  laavt  until  it  toiais  not 
•nieedmf  M  days. 


ara  allowed  I  day  off  in  7 


Third.  Policemen  and  firemen  may  receive  30  days'  sick 
leave  with  pay.  a.s  against  15  days"  sick  leave  granted  Federal 
and  District  Government  enipioyees. 

Fourth.  Policemen  and  firemen  who  become  temporarily 
disabled  by  Injury  received  or  disease  contracted  In  the  actual 
discharge  of  duty  are  entitled  to  indefinite  extended  sick 
leave  with  pay.  They  are  also  entitled  during  such  injury 
or  Illness,  or  illness  due  to  any  cause,  to  free  medical  serv- 
ices by  members  of  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Sui-geons. 
"niey  are  further  enuiled  lo  hospital  treatment,  nursing  serv- 
ice, and  medical  or  surgical  services  at  the  expense  of  the 
EHstnct  of  Columbia. 

Fifth.  Policemen  and  firemen  who  become  permanently 
disabled  from  U^Jury  received  or  disease  contracted  in  the 
line  of  duty,  or  having  served  not  less  than  25  years  and 
having  reached  the  age  of  55  years  shall  for  any  cause 
become  so  permanenUy  disabled  as  to  IncapaciUte  them  for 
the  porfonnance  of  duty,  may  be  retired  bj  the  Commis- 
sioners on  a  pension  of  one-half  the  pay  received  at  the  time 
of  retirement. 

Policemen  and  firemen  who  have  reached  the  age  of  80 
years  may  In  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  be  retired 
and  become  entitled  to  receive  the  pension  mentioned  In 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

Suth.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  pohce 
department  or  the  fire  department  before  or  after  retire- 
ment from  the  service,  leaving  a  widow  or  a  child  or  children 
under  16  years  of  ago,  the  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
relief  from  the  District  of  Columbia  In  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $60  pvi-  month  and  each  child  under  the  age  of  16 
years  an  amount  not  excecdinR  $10  per  month. 

Seventh.  The  Commi.ssl oners  are  authorized  to  pay  a  siun 
not  exceeding  $75  in  any  one  case  Lo  defray  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  any  member  of  the  police  department  or  the  fire 
department  dying  while  in  the  ser\nce  thereof. 

Eighth.  Policemen  and  firemen  on  the  retired  pay  roll  are 
entitled  upon  application  to  receive  increases  In  pensions 
when  increases  in  salaries  are  authorized  by  Congress  for 
members  of  the  police  and  fire  departments. 

Ninth.  Policemen  and  firemen  receive  free  uniforms  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tenth.  The  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  and  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department  may  be  retired  with  a 
pension  of  $4,000  a  year;  the  a^ssistant  superintendents  of  po- 
lice and  the  deputy  chief  engineers  of  the  fire  department 
at  a  pension  of  $2,500  per  year;  inspectors  in  the  police  de- 
partment and  battalion  chiefs  in  the  fire  department  at  a 
pension  of  $2,250  per  year;  captains  in  the  police  depart- 
ment at  $1,800,  and  captains  in  the  fire  department  at 
$l,o00  per  year;  lieutenant.s  in  the  police  department  at 
$1,525.  and  in  the  fire  department  at  $1,420  per  year. 

Privates  m  the  p.:)i-re  department  and  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment are  initially  appointed  at  $1,900  per  year  and  receive 
an  Increase  of  $100  per  year  until  they  reach  a  maximum 
salary  of  $2,400  p<t  year.  On  retirement,  privates  in  the 
police  department  and  the  fire  department,  and  in  practi- 
cally every  rase  retirement  is  after  the  maximum  salary  has 
t>een  reached,  receive  a  pension  of  $1,200  a  year. 

The  cost  of  the  poiiremen  and  firemen's  relief  or  pension 
r?"^,™'"^^^*''^''  ^'^"^  $150,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  to 
K  ?2^.T  ^*''  ^''""^  ^'•'''  ^938.  Of  this  latter  amount 
about  $200,000  is  contributed  by  a  deduction  of  3'2  percent 
of  the  pay  of  policemen  and  firemen,  while  the  deficit  of 
about  $800,000  a  year  m  the  policemen  and  firemen"  pen- 
slon  fund  IS  made  ^ood  by  asm*;  that  amount  of  the  general 

o 7n"rr  "t^""']  °''^^''^   ^^'"'"'"'^^  '^"'"   '''''''  P'-i^l^s'^.   and 
so  forth.    The  law  provides  that  it  .shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

h^TJtTJZ  n  ''"''?  '^"'  '''^^''''"'  ^^  '^^'''  ^"d  It  shall 
bo  ho  duty  of  the  rnllector  to  pay  Into  the  Treasury,  out 
of  the  gmirral  revenues  of  the  Dust, let  of  Columbia  collected 
by  him  such  sum.i  a.s  m  ly  b.«  neceH.snry  from  time  to  time  to 
mee  dencienrle^  in  the  puy,„,«nt  of  policemen's  and  fire- 
mens  penjiion.s. 

Klfventh   Members  of  the  United  States  Pnrlc  Police  and 
membera  of  the  Wlut.-  Hoiw  Polict^  force  alao  ara  onUUed 
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to  pension  and  other  privileges  In  like  manner  as  members 
of  the  fire  department.  Should  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  7710, 
proposed  now  to  apply  only  to  firemen,  be  also  extended  to 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  it  is  strongly  prob- 
able that  a  further  extension  would  be  made  to  Include  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Park  Police  force  who  are  paid 
their  salaries  and  other  expenses  from  appropriations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  members  of  the  White  House  Police 
force. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration  members  of  the 
Capitol  Police  force,  who,  however,  receive  their  pay  from 
moneys  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  additional  data  which  gives 
certain  statistics  In  this  connection  as  they  exist  in  other 
cities.  These  data  are  In  the  form  of  two  tables,  the  first  giv- 
ing a  comparison  of  the  hours  of  duty,  sick  and  annual  leave 
in  25  of  the  larger  cities,  and  the  second  showing  the  salaries 
paid  firemen  in  25  of  the  larger  cities.  In  each  comparison 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  situation  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  the  present  time  compares  very  favorably  with  the  other 
cities  on  the  list.  The  tables  referred  to  are  aet  forth  below 
as  follows: 


Houra  of  duty,  tick  and  annual  leave,  in  /Ire  deportment!  o/  25  larpe 

cities  of  the  United  States 

City 

nours 
of  duty 

ITours 

ofduty 

per 

week 

Annual 

leave 
with 

Blck  leave  with  pay 

perda^ 

p«y 

Los  Angles,  Calif 

12 

78 

15 

Injury,   line   of  duty,    1    ytui; 
sick,  14  ^ys;  10  days,  BS  per- 

Bad  rrmncisco,  Calif.. - 

13 

73 

14 

Injury,  line  of  duty,  indefinite; 
sick,  0  months. 

Chleatto,  111 

12 
12 

72 
72 

30 
16 

1  year. 

Indianapoli.s,  Ind 

l>ouLsvifle.  Ky 

Indefinite. 

12 

84 

10 

IS  weeks. 

New  Orleans,  La 

13 

84 

16 

Injury,  line  of  duty,  Indefinite; 
sick,  1  year. 

Baltimore.  Md 

13 

84 

14-10 

Injury,  line  of  duly,  1  year;  sick, 
A  months. 

B<*ton.  Mass 

12 

60 

14 

Injury,  line  of  duty,  indefinite; 

sick,  half  pay  for  !tO  days. 
Injury,  line  of  duty,  indefinite; 

Detroit,  Mich 

12 

73 

» 

sick,  00  days. 

MlDDeapolls,  Minn 

12 

78 

IS 

Up  to  90  days. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

12 

84 

31 

1  year. 

81.  Louis,  Mo 

12 
13 

84 
84 

16-30 
16-18 

Injury,  line  of  duty.  Indefinite; 

Jersey  City.  N.  J 

sick,  90  days. 
1  year. 

Newark..  N.J       ..    .. 

12 
12 

84 
74 

16-18 
15 

Do. 

BufTalo,  N.  Y 

Injury,  line  of  duty,  1  year,  stek. 

ft  months. 

New  York,  N.  Y.i 

12 

84 

21-30 

Indefinite. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

12 

78 

15-30 

Injury,  line  of  duty,  indefinite; 
sick,  0  months. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

13 

84 

15 

lyear. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

13 

84 

14 

Injury,  line  ot  duty,  Indafloite; 
sick,  1  year. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

8 

48 

14 

1  year. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

12 

72 

14 

IiUury,  line  of  duty,  indefinite; 
sick,  according  to  nature  of 
inness,  half  or  full  pay. 

Injury,  line  of  duty,  indefinite; 

Plttabarxh,  Pa. 

13 

78 

14 

sick,  Done. 

Beattle.  Wash 

12 

73 

15 

Inlury,  line  of  duty,  half  pay  lor 
0  months;  sick,   first  5  days 

deducted. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

12 

M 

14 

lyear. 

District  of  Columbia... 

13 

73 

3S 

Injury  or  illness,  line  of  duty, 
indefinite;  other,  30  days. 

>  Now  worklni  Into  3-platoon  system— 8-hour  day,  56-hour  week. 

Salaries  paid  privates  in  fire  departments  in  25  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  United  States  as  of  January  1937 


City 


Phllartplphlft,  Pa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Ii<«  Angfleji,  Calif 

Clpvpland,  (>hio 

HI.  Ixiuls,  Mo  

Haltiraore,  Md 

Boston,  MaM 

Han  Kranolioo,  Calif 

rilUburih,  J'a 

BufTalo.N.Y     .   

Waslilnfiton,  D.  C 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

OlBclntMtl,  Ohio 

New  Orleans,  l<a 

CUy,  M«,. ,.,.,.,. 


Entrance 

Maximum 

11,830 

13.184 

xaao 

1530 

3,040 

3,  aw 

1,800 

a.  430 

1,080 

3.100 

1,000 

1.800 

1,000 

1100 

a.  100 

a.  400 

l.OOO 

a.iM 

l.HOII 

a.oes 

],«00 

a.  400 

1.040 

two 

i,aM 

&100 

i,m 

1.M0 

I.  MS 

im 

1,460 

um 

Salaries  paid  privates 
of  the  UnUed 

in  fire 
States 

departments 
as  of  January 

in  25  of  the  largei 
J  937— Continued 

-  cities 

City 

Entrance 

Maximum 

Newark,  N.  J 

2,1(X) 
l.U-JO 
l.Ml 
I.KIU 
2.  100 
1.740 
l.OM 
l,7ft3 
1.500 

3.500 

Seattle,  Wa.<>h  ^                 .              .         .  _  

2.100 

liouisvillp,  Ky .  - 

1,540 

Indianapolis,  ind 

1.819 

Roc-hwter,  NY. 
Denver,  Colo . 

... 

-- 

1100 
1.930 

Houston,  Tpx 

l.OOB 

Portland,  <>ri>| 

1000 

Toledo,  Ohio 

LSOO 

Legal  Aspects  of  Tax-Exempt  Securities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25,  1938 


AODRKSa    OF    JOHN    PHILIP    WENCHKL,    OF    TBS    INTERNAL 

REVXNUB  BUBXAU 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  removal  of  tax-exempt 
privileges  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Congress.  I 
am,  therefore,  glad  to  include  herewith  the  following  most 
timely  address  on  the  Legal  Aspects  of  Tax-Exempt  Priv- 
ileges, by  John  Philip  Wenchel.  chief  counsel,  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  before  the  Federal  Bar  Aaaociation: 

How  did  our  American  doctrine,  which  denies  to  one  government. 
National  or  State,  the  power  to  tax  instrumental! ties  of  the  other 
come  about,  and  what  Is  the  true  scope  ot  ItT 

It  la  a  singular  fact  that  the  Federal  Constitution  does  not  limit 
in  ezpresa  terms  the  power  to  tax  the  property  or  profits  or  obliga- 
tions of  any  State  government.  It  Is  alio  a  singular  fact  that  Stat* 
constitutions  do  not  limit  In  express  terms  the  power  to  tax  the 
property  or  profits  or  obllgatlona  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  of 
the  government  of  any  sister  State. 

The  doctrine  of  reciprocal  Immunity  is  wholly  InferentlaL 
Neither  In  the  Federal  Constitution  nor  In  any  State  constitution 
la  language  used  from  which  such  Immunity  must  clearly  be 
implied. 

To  the  extent  that  this  remarkable  doctrine  rests  upon  the  theory 
of  sovereignty.  It  Is  not  upon  a  very  firm  foxindatlon.  If  a  aubjact 
of  taxation  Is  within  the  taxing  power  of  a  sovereign,  that  sovereign 
has  full  power  to  tax  It.  The  power  to  tax  la  one  of  the  attrlbutas 
of  sovereignty:  and  the  Jurisdiction  to  exercise  the  power  la  co- 
terminous with  the  botmda  of  the  soverelgn'a  jurisdiction.  Henoe, 
It  was  early  held  that  one  State  may  tax  the  aecurltles  of  another 
SUte  (Bonaparte  v.  Tax  Court  (1881).  14  Otto  (U.  S.)  582). 

How  did  we  come  then  to  adopt  this  doctrine  of  Impltad  limita- 
tions upon  the  taxing  powera  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  tha 
States?  Mainly  as  the  result  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  famous 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  liCarshall  In  JTcCuIZoc/i  v.  Maryland  ( (1818) 
4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  316) .  In  that  case  a  unanimous  Court  held  that  a 
ICaryland  atamp  tax  on  notes  Issued  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  Invalid  because  It  was  a  tax  upon  an  InstnmientaUty 
of  the  National  Oovernment. 

The  tax  was  discriminatory,  although  no  stress  was  laid  on  this 
fact  In  the  opinion.  Marshall  conceded  that  Maryland  had  power 
to  tax  the  real  estate  of  the  bank  and  the  Interest  of  Maryland 
citizens  m  the  institution  "in  common  with  other  property  at  the 
aame  description  throughout  the  State."  Marshall  feared,  bow- 
ever,  that  if  a  direct  tax  oould  be  levied  by  a  State  on  the  (Y>eratlons 
of  a  Federal  instrumentality,  the  authority  of  the  National  Oot- 
emment  might  be  seriously  impaired. 

Marshall  plainly  declared  he  was  net  afraid  of  the  effect  of 
Federal  taxation  upon  a  State  instrumentality  beeaus*  "the  people 
of  all  the  States,  and  the  States  tbemselvpt.  are  represented  la 
Congress  and,  by  their  Repreaentativee,  exerolae  this  power."  But 
he  fully  recognised  the  peril  1&  pennltting  a  State  to  levy  a  direot 
and  discriminatory  tax  upon  a  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Consequently  Marshall  blocked  at  the  threshold  the  exer- 
cise of  the  State's  sovereign  power  to  tax  a  "meana  employed  by 
Congress  to  carry  into  execution  powers  oooferred  on  that  body 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  newly  announced  principle  of  implied 
immunity  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  from  direot  taxation  by 
the  lutes  was  not  accepted  without  eome  doubt  and  reservations. 
TsB  yeare  after  MoOuUoch  sgalnat  Maryland,  two  Justices  dlsseatetf 
In  the  oaes  ot  Wsstofi  v.  Cksrtutm  ((1188)  8  Fet.  (U.  B.)  (p.  478) 
«48)  on  the  ground  thai  the  decision  in  the  MoOuUocb  ease  held 
nothlaff  mors  thaa  thai  ao  law  proftsslnf  to  tax  wlU  be  permlUed 
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10  dwtroy  "    But  lAu-slMll  «nd  ihr—  c^htr  JuitlOM  trMt»d  Um  tax 

IM  upon  FManl  obitc*- 
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prop«%y 


rvvci  ue 


n  ;ht 


bit 


U« 


thit 


St  VttiQt 


oorporkte 


Fxtenl 


«<  tM 


beei 


ikma  MHl  h*M  It  inv*! 

H*r«.  aa  m  McCxilloch  KffAlntt 
dlriH-t  but  aim  (]i»crlmmat(>i7     It  wm 
wty  »nrt  only  upon  rcrtatn  typM 
■tock  of  th*  Un>t«d  Sutcs"  vm 
tlona  of  t)M  8tat«  of  8out2i  Caroll&A 
«tr«  i>xclud*d. 

In  1M2.  ftftcr  UanhoU's  thn*.  the 
in  boidinf  In  Oobbliu  ▼.  Commitakyni 
Fet.  lU    8)  430)  thot  %  TMcm 
Isrted  to  »  8tat«  tax  ImpoMd  on  "all 
Th«  Court  beld.  first,  that  the  State 
th«  rcderal  statute  wblch  fixed  the 
o(Bc«r  and  conferred  upon  hlxn  the 
MUon  wbcB  earned;  and  eeeood.  that 
•uch  II  ux  cannot  be  comtitutlonal. 
of  Conf^rnH   made   In  pursuance  of 
makej  it  the  supranM  law  of  the  land, 

Again  the  baals  of  the  tmmunlty  U 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Acatn  th4 
now  obeoleta— a  eo-oaUad  faeultj  tax 
of  th«  ofBce. 

The  tax  In  the  Dobbins  eaae  cannot 
discriminatory  against  Federal  oOcers 
prafessioas.  tradaa.  an4  occupations. 
21  yeiirs  of  age     Nor  was  there  any 
sec viri  ties  present  In  the  ease  of  Bmn!^ 
Ciry     (IMai    2  Black   (U    8)   CaO>   30 
The  Court  hakL  neeerthilsas.  that  a 
a  bark  could  not  be  appUad  nnlses 
secvir:timi  was  ftrat  excluded  from  the 

Whether  ths  fact  that  the  case  caj 
during  the  second  year  at  the  CtvU  W( 
agement  to  Invest  in  Fedaral  bonds  m 
slon  \n  not  as  Important  as  the  fact 
the  Court,  in  the  ease  of  8oel€tjt  for 
(U.   6  I    SM)    tipheld  a  Stale 
measturd  by  aU  Its  asseta.  Including 

The  dllTerence  between  the  two 
direct  property  tax  and  an  Indirect 
appear  arttflclsl  but  it  furnishes  a 
•ound    test   for   determining    the 
reciprocal  tmmunlty  from  taxation. 

Thin  distinction  sesms  to  have 
ease  of  United  State*  v.  IMUroad  Co. 
Tt^riTt  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  BaUroad 
withholding  tax  on  the  amount  of 
by  th<!  railroad  to  the  dty  of  Baltlmoi^ 
by  the  city.     The  Supreme  Cctirt  he 
tax  upon  the  creditor,  and  not  uiwn 
the  rrrcnues  of  the  dty  of  Baltimore 
lected.    The  Ooort  aald  "the  revenu^ 
nature  to  entitle  it  to  the  exemption 

The  approach  of  the  Court  Imipllee 
rererved  and  the  city  had  been  the 
with  the  duty  of  withholding  the  tax 
road,  the  tax  would  have  been  valid 
ere<mcc.    Be  is  the  party  taxed."  sayi 

In  the  usual  case  tt  Is  the  dty 
poaed  legislation  to  end  tax-exempt 
the  citys  cre<lltor.    Hence  the  tncome 
taxed,  and  not  the  Income  of  a  State 
directly  upon  the  creditors,  and  so  Is 
basis  for  the  belief  that  the  Supreme 
States  V   Jtoflroad  Co.  would  have 
Interest  krvted  against  the  dty  of 
the  debtor  and  the  B.  ft  O.  Railroad 
elty. 

Sanier.  when  Marshall  had  said 
the  power  to  destroy."  and  that 
on  the  degree  to  which  It  may  be 
tax  uixm  the  prupeity  or  obligations 
oce  of  Its  instnmienttlltlea. 

Ttit  doctrine  of  Implied  Immunity 
cal  primarily  as  the  result  of  the 
m  CxAlecior  v.  Day  ((1871)  11  WaU.  ( 
majority  of  the  Court  Ignored  the 
eelf  had  made  and  held  that  the 
was  exempt  from  ^tieial  tax 
that  the  fathers  had  written  into  thi 
"Tmat  ts  sauce  for  the  goooe  is  sauce 

the  day  before  yeatnttay  the  Ootfft, 
ts    Htlvertng    v.    Otrhmrgt.    h^d 
hnpoaed  on  ssilartes  recelTed  by 
ToA  Authority  did  net  plaee  an 
States  of  New  York  and  Mew  Jersey 

The  Ooort  saM  tba«  the  **8Ute 
taxing   power,    when    recognised    in 
waa  narrowly  limited  to  a  State 
perf  onnanee  at  a  fuaetion  which 
at  the  tlna  the  Oonstttutfon 
oould  tang  prass^ve  tta  exts^e 

"The  bans  upon  whleh  eonatltattoAal 


Manjland.  the  tax  was  not  only 
not  imposed  upon  all  prop- 
ng  which  **8-  and  l-peroent 

indutaed  but  from  which  ohUga- 
ir  at  the  dty  of  Charleaton 


3ourt  was  again  unanimous 

0/  trie  ComUy  ((IftU)  10 

cAcer  could  not  be  sub- 

kcea  and  posts  of  profit." 

tixing  statute  conflicted  with 

compensation  of  the  revenue 

to  receive  such  compen- 

any  law  of  a  State  impoaing 

cause  It  conflicts  with  a  law 

Ihe   Constitution   and   which 


n?ade  the  superior  authority 

tax  Is  a  direct  tax  of  a  type 

levied  on  the  sasessed  value 


l«  sal 


Id,  however,  to  have  been 

It  applied  not  only  to  all 

slao  to  Idle  bachelors  over 

d^crlminatlon  against  Federal 

of  Commerce  v    New   York 

rears  after  the  Dobbins  case 

nfunldpai  capltal-atock  tax  on 

capital  Invested  in  Federal 

assessment 

before  the  Supreme  Court 

when  banks  needed  encour- 

i  tht  have  Influenced  the  duTl- 

S  years  after  the  Civil  War 

v.  CoUe  ((1868)  6  Wall, 

excise  tax  upon  a  bsuik 

bonds. 

is  the  difference  between  n 

tax.    Itils  dtfference  may 

convenient  and  fundamentally 

botindarles   of   the   doctrine    of 


(( 

bad 
Uiierest 


adoited 


01 


wblch 


tie 


upiield 
Batimore 


lad 


th«t 
'queai  ioDs 
enrciaed. 


de«islon 


dlst  Inctlon 


saliry 
Sudd;nly 


f  >r 


thit 
emj  tloyees 


unconstitutional 


Immunity  trtsn   the   national 

cyjftertor   T.    Day      •      •      • 

ofBoer  engaged   In  the 

to  State  governments 

..  without  which  no  State 


jQillclal 
pertained 


tax  tattmunlty  of  a  State 
Stone,  speaking  for  the 


reoognlxed  as  early  as  the 

1872)   17  Wall.  (U   8.)  322), 

refused  to  pay  a  S-peroent 

due  upon  bonds  issued 

in  return  for  money  loaned 

d  that  since  the  tax  was  a 

the  debtor,  it  was  a  tax  upon 

and  hence  could  not  be  col - 

must  be  mimlcipal  In  its 

I  lalmed," 

Lf  the  situation  had  been 

(^btor  on  the  bonds,  charged 

the  Interest  due  to  the  zall- 

*ni)e  burden  falls  on  the 

the  Court. 

is  the  debtor.    The  pro- 

ncurttles  will  apply  only  to 

of  a  prtrate  creditor  will  be 

or  municipality.    The  tax  is 

burden.    There  Is  a  strong 

Court  which  decided  United 

a  withholding  tax  upon 

tf  the  dty  had  been 

held  bonds  L«>«ued  by  the 


"the  poww  to  tax  Involves 

of  power  do  not  depend 

he  spoke  of  a  direct 

the  Federal  Oovernment  or 


now  assumed  to  be  reclpro- 

of  the  Supreme  Court 

S.)  113).     In  that  case  the 

which  Marshall  him- 

of  a  Massachusetts  Judge 

tt  had  been  discovered 

Constitution  the  mandate: 

the  gander," 

In  Its  far-reaching  opinion 

the    Federal    Income    tax 

of   the  Port   of   Hew 

burden  on  the 


Court.  "Is  the  protection  which  It  afTords  to  the  eontlnutd  exist- 
ence of  the  State.  To  attain  that  end  It  la  not  ordinarily  neces- 
sary to  confer  on  the  State  a  competitive  advantage  ovrr  prlvata 
persons  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  ita  grivernment  Thera 
Is  no  such  neceeslty  here,  and  the  resulting  impairment  of  the 
Federal  power  to  tax  arKuea  against  the  advantage  The  State 
and  National  Oovenimenta  must  coexist  Kach  must  be  sup- 
ported  by  taxation  of  those  who  are  cltlxens  of  both  The  mere 
fact  that  the  economic  burden  of  such  taxes  may  be  passed  on  to 
a  State  government  and  thus  increase  to  8on:ie  extent,  here  wholly 
conjectural,  the  expense  ol  its  operation.  Infringes  no  constitu- 
tional immunity.  Such  burdens  tire  but  normal  Incidents  of 
the  organisation  within  the  same  territory  of  two  governments, 
each  poasessed  of  the  taxing  power." 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumcKl  that  the  Court  Is  prepared  to 
reconsider  and  IX  necessary  restrict  Immunity  from  Federal  In- 
oome  tax  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opinion  of  Mr  Justice  Stone 
oonaldered  In  Its  entirety  warrants  the  belief  that  the  Court 
reoogniaes  the  j>ree8lng  neceeeity  for  a  reexamination  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  reciprocal  immunity.  The  opinion  reiterates  Marshall's 
reference  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Government  by  the 
people  of  all  the  States  who  exercise  the  national  taxing  power 
through  their  representation  In  Congress.  If  Congress  enacts  the 
short  and  simple  statute  stiggested  by  the  President,  the  very 
fact  that  the  people  are  taxing  themselves  "serves  to  guard  against 
Its  ab\i9e  through  the  poealblllty  of  resort  to  the  usual  processes 
of  political  action  which  provides  a  readier  and  more  adaptable 
means  than  any  which  court.s  can  afford  for  securing  accommoda- 
tion of  the  competing  demands  for  national  revenue,  on  the  one 
band,  and  for  reasonable  scope  for  the  independence  of  Btata 
action,  on  the  other  " 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  doctrine  of  reciprocal  Immunity  from 
taxation  are  two  limitations.  Even  though  the  tax  be  direct,  the 
Immunity  does  not  e.xtend  to  all  branches  of  a  government. 
When  a  State  steps  down  from  the  dais  of  a  sovereign  to  Joust 
In  the  commercial  arena  of  private  entcrprLse.  a  direct  Federal  tax 
on  the  property  or  proflu  of  the  State  buslneas  will  be  upheld. 
(South  Carolina  v.  U  S  (190.5)  198  U  S.  437)  This  restriction 
of  reciprocal  Immunity,  by  what  may  be  called  the  proprietary 
limitation,  empha-sizes  the  artificial  thtnigh  utllUarian.  character 
of  the  Immunity  against  direct  taxation  with  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  clothed  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  so-called 
sovereign  spheres 

Captain  Dobbiris  ts  exempt  and  Judge  Day  Is  exempt,  but  not 
the  sovereign  State  of  South  Ca.TilUi.^  when  It  opens  public  dis- 
pensaries for  distilled  spirits  m  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  liquor 
trafllc. 

There  is  another  limitation  upon  the  doctrine  of  reciprocal  im- 
munity from  taxation  An  indirect  tux  ti  condemned  by  the  Judi- 
ciary only  when  it  discriminates  agamsr.  the  National  or  a  State 
Government,  or  substantially  burcl*>n.<<  I's  instrumentalities  or  obli- 
gations Cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  its  prese  t  term 
definitely  establish  the  principle  that  the  Court  will  apply  a 
pragmatic  test  when  the  tax  impi  sed  by  one  government  falls  only 
Indirectly  upon  the  other  governm^-nt  TTie  burden  limitation, 
as  this  second  limitation  may  be  termed,  emphasizes  a  practical 
perspective  where  the  tax  is  indirect  as  distinguished  from  a 
doctrinal  dogmatism  where  the  tax  is  direct. 

In  the  case  of  James  v.  Drot^o  Contracting  Co  .  decided  during 
the  present  term  (1937)  302  U  S  134.  the  Court  upheld  the 
application  of  a  West  Virginia  ernss-rerelpts  tax  to  a  contractor 
engaged  in  building  locks  and  dams  for  the  Federal  Government 
In  West  Virginia.  It  was  a&sumed  by  the  Court  that  the  tepdency 
of  such  a  tax  would  be  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  work,  but. 
declared  Chief  Justice  Hughes  'that  fact  would  not  Invalidate  the 
tax."  The  effort  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be,  said  the  Chief 
Justice,  "In  this  ditflcult  field  to  apply  the  practical  criterion", 
and  he  concluded  that  .since  the  tax  was  nondiscriminatory  and 
did  not  "Interfere  In  any  .tub^rantlal  way  with  the  performance  of 
^deral  functions",  it  was  a  lalicl  exaction 

And  in  the  case  of  Helverxng  v  ktountaxn  Producers  Corporation, 
also  decided  during  the  present  term  (  i  1938)  58  Sup  Ct.  623),  the 
Supreme  Court  overruled  two  prior  deci.sions.  one  a.s  recent  as  1932, 
and  held  that  the  income  received  by  a  lessee  or  his  beneficiary 
under  a  lease  from  the  State  of  Wyoming  cf  lands  held  by  the 
State  for  .«chool  purposes  wa.«;  not  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax. 

The  case  is  ImporUnt  becau.se  It  furnishes  a  recent  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Court,  as  Mr  Justice  Brandels  said  In  his  dissent  In 
or»e  of  the  cases  overruled  t  Rfi-nzet  v  Cnrryncdn  Oil  <£-  G«5  Co 
(1933)  185  U.  S.  3b3,  409).  "bows  to  the  lessons  of  experience  and 
the  force  of  better  reasoninE  recctinuing  that  the  process  of  trial 
and  error  so  fruitful  In  the  physical  sciences,  Is  appropriate  also 
In  the  Judicial  function 

The  Mountain  Producers  Corporation  oa«>  is  alw  significant  be- 
cause the  ground.";  of  the  earlier  ca.^es  as  well  a.s  their  conclusions 
were  overruled.  The  opinions  in  the  overruled  decisions  had  been 
based  upon  the  reasoning,  first  that  the  tax  upon  the  Income  of 
the  lessee  was  a  tax  upon  the  Ica-st^-  and  "upon  the  power  to  make 
them,  and  could  be  ixsed  to  desUov  the  power  to  make  them"-  and 
secondly,  that  the  tax  was  a  direct  hamper"  upon  the  govern- 
mental leaeor,  and  for  this  reason  alone  was  invalid 

Chief  Jiwtlce  Hughes.  In  his  pinion  rejected  both  hnes  of 
reasoning  and  pointed  cut  that  "where  the  tax  is  not  In  fact  laid 
upon  the  leases  as  such,  or  upon  ti-.e  Government's  property  or 
interest,  but  is  imposed  upon  th*"  gains  of  tlie  leeeee.  like  that  laid 
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upon  othert  tngagad  In  similar  bualntia  •nttrprlMi,"  the  mieetlon 
U  whether  "there  U  In  truth  such  a  diract  and  lubstantui  inter- 
ference with  the  performance  of  the  Government's  obligation  as 
to  require  Immunity  for  the  lessee's  inoome."  The  Court  was 
wisely  not  alarmed  by  the  argument  In  terrorem  that  the  tax 
might  diminish  the  funds  thereafter  available  to  Wyoming  for 
school  purposes. 

The  scope  of  the  Judicially  created  doctrine  of  reciprocal  Im- 
munity from  taxation  has  therefore  been  vitally  restricted  by  the 
judiciary  Itself.  As  we  have  seen,  the  proprleury  limitation  has 
hedged  the  scope  of  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  a  direct  tax  U  concerned; 
and  the  more  recently  announced  burden  limitation  requires  the 
application  of  a  practical  criterion  to  the  economic  consequences 
of  an  indirect  levy.  The  pith  of  recent  decisions  la  that  Immunity 
from  a  nondiscriminatory  Indirect  tax  Is  not  grounded  upon  theo- 
retical conceptions  of  Impairment  of  the  functions  of  government 
but  upon  substantial  interference  with  the  exercise  of  such  func- 
tions. 

One  month  ago  today  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  message  urging  It  to  put  an  end  to  tax- 
exempt  securities  and  salaries.  The  President  recomxnended  the 
enactment  of  a  "short  and  simple  statute"  to  achieve  this  objective. 
The  question  such  a  statute  would  preeent  is  whether  the  reciprocal 
tax  Immunity  implied  by  the  Constitution  extends  to  Income  re- 
ceived by  an  individual  or  private  corporation  simply  because  such 
Income  Is  derived  as  Interest  from  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
securities  or  as  compensation  from  holding  a  Federal.  State,  or 
municipal  office.  The  philosophy  of  the  President's  message  is  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  expreasly  or  by  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able implication  esUblish  a  privileged  class  of  public  creditors  or 
public  officers,  who,  though  living  under  the  protection  of  a  gov- 
ernment, are  exempted  from  bearing  Its  tax  burdens. 

It  is  generally  recognised  ttiat  tax  exemption  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  graduated  Income  tax  and  Is  socially  unjust.  This  is  not  the 
forum  to  consider  the  mischief  of  tax-exempt  secvirltles  and 
salaries,  but  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  constltutlonaJlty 
of  the  propoeed  remedial  legislation. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  of  cotirse,  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
subject  Federal  securities  &nd.  Federal  officeholders  to  taxation  by 
a  State  which,  but  for  the  cloak  of  the  immunity,  would  have  the 
Jurisdiction  to  tax.  Just  as  it  has  the  power  to  subject  shares  of 
stock  In  national  banks  to  State  taxation  ((188£)  Von  Allen  ▼. 
A»3e33ora.  3  Wall.  (U.  8.)  673).  Since  the  legislation  suggested  by 
the  President  would  give  express  consent  to  State  taxation  of  in- 
come derived  from  Federal  securltiee  and  from  Federal  offices,  the 
issue  Is  narrowed  to  the  validity  of  amending  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1038  to  include  as  Income  Interest  received  by  State  and  mimlcipal 
private  bondholders  and  salaries  received  by  State  and  municipal 
officeholders. 

From  the  Revenue  Act  of  1913  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938,  interest 
received  by  a  taxpayer  upon  obligations  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  has  been  expressly  exempted  from  the  Income 
tax.  Consequently,  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  consider  specifically  the  power  of  Congress  to  Impose 
a  nondiscriminatory  Income  tax  upon  Interest  received  from  State 
and  municipal  bonds  since  the  sixteenth  amendment  or,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  the  decision  In  PoUocfc  v.  Farmers'  Loan  <t  Trust  Co,, 
((1894)    167  U,  8.  429;    (1895)    168  U.  S.  601). 

The  decision  In  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  w.  United  States 
((1928)  277  U.  S,  608)  has  been  frequently  cited  as  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  the  power  conferred  up>on  Congress  by  the  sixteenth 
amendment  to  levy  taxes  "on  Income  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived" does  not  authorize  the  application  of  an  Income  tax  to  In- 
terest received  by  an  Individual  or  private  corpwatlon  from  State 
or  municipal  bonds. 

But  the  tax  In  that  case  was  held  to  be  discriminatory.  And 
neither  the  majority  nor  the  minority  opinions  In  that  case  mention 
the  sixteenth  amendment.  As  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
statute  required  an  Insiu-ance  company  holding  State  and  municipal 
securities  to  pay  more  upon  Its  taxable  Income  than  could  have 
been  demanded  if  it  had  been  derived  solely  from  taxable  securities. 
The  case  stands  merely  for  the  proposition  announced  by  Mr. 
Justice  McReynolds  In  the  majority  opinion  that  "One  may  not  be 
subjected  to  greater  burdens  upon  his  taxable  property  solely 
because  he  owns  some  that  Is  ftee." 

Otir  review  of  the  cases  has  shown  that  the  Supreme  Court  never 
hesitated  before  the  sixteenth  amendment,  nor  has  It  hesitated 
since  the  sixteenth  amendment,  to  condemn  any  tax  discriminating 
against  the  Income  from  Federal.  State,  or  municipal  obligations, 
nor  any  tax  levied  as  a  direct  property  tax  UF>on  such  obligations. 
But  such  cases  holding  discrlmlnatary  taxes  void  do  not  lend  sup- 
port to  the  view  that  a  nondiscriminatory  Federal  Income  tax 
applicable  to  State  and  municipal  securities  violates  the  principle 
of  reciprocal  Immvmlty.  Such  cases  simply  hold,  as  Is  self-evident, 
that  the  sixteenth  amendment  did  not  repeal  the  fifth  amendment. 
The  Cotirt  has,  however,  drawn  a  sharp  distinction  between 
imposing  a  burden  and  conferring  a  bounty  through  tax-exemption. 
Thus  the  Court  has  upheld  the  Federal  Income  tax  as  applied  to 
the  profits  realized  from  the  sale  of  municipal  bonds.  {WiUcuts 
V.  Bunn  (1931),  282  U.  S.  216.)  And  It  has  had  no  dlfflctilty  In 
sustaining  the  application  to  tax-exempt  securities  of  the  Federal 
estate  tax  (Greiner  v.  Lewellyn  (1922),  258  U.  S.  384).  as  well  as 
a  State  Inheritance -tax  law.  (Plummer  v,  Coltfr  (1900),  178  U,  3. 
116).  Yet  In  each  of  these  cases  the  holder  of  the  tax-exempt 
bonds  obtained  no  advantage  over  a  holder  of  taxable  bonds.    And 


u  Chief  Juiticf  Walte.  writing  tor  •  unanimous  eourt  tn  Bona- 
parte V,  rax  Court  ((1881)   14  Otto  (U.  S)  602.  ftOS)  said; 

"It  U  true,  if  a  Bute  could  protect  lU  ■ecurltiea  from  taxatton 
everywhere,  it  might  tuoceed  in  borrowing  money  at  reduced  In- 
terest; but,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  secure  such  exemption  outolde 
of  Its  own  Jurisdiction,  it  li  compelled  to  go  into  the  market  as  a 
borrower,  subject  to  the  same  disabilities  in  this  particular  as 
Individuals.  While  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  SUtas  might 
have  been  so  framed  as  to  afford  relief  against  such  a  disability, 
tt  has  not  been,  and  the  States  are  left  free  to  extend  the  oomlty 
which  is  sought,  or  not,  as  they  please." 

Before  the  ratification   of  the  sixteenth   amendment,  the  8u- 

Ereme  Court  (Flint  v.  Stone  Tracy  Co.  (1910),  390  U.  8.  107) 
ad  upheld  a  Federal  corporate  excise  tax  which  required  the  in- 
clusion of  interest  on  State  and  municipal  bonds  In  computing  tba 
net  Income.  And  since  the  sixteenth  amendment  the  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  State  excise  taxes  on  corporations  measured  by 
net  Income  from  all  sources,  including  Federal  securltiee.  {Paeifle 
Co.  v.  Johnson  (1932),  285  U.  S.  480;  £ducotumol  Film  Corp.  v. 
Ward,  (1931,  281  U,  S.  379.) 

These  cases  all  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  tax  In  question, 
whether  upon  capital  stock  or  an  inheritance  or  a  capital  gain, 
is  an  excise  tax,  as  If  an  excise  tax  were  classified  as  something 
entirely  different  from  an  Income  tax.  The  reason  for  this  ap- 
proach is  the  constant  endeavor  by  the  Court  to  short  circuit  the 
decision  in  the  Pollock  case. 

Prior  to  the  Pollock  case  the  Income  tax  had  generally  been 
considered  as  an  excise  tax  or  a  duty;  In  fact.  In  Springer  v.  United 
States  (1880)  (12  Otto  (U.  8.)  688)  the  Supreme  Court  squarely 
ruled  that  an  Income  tax  was  not  a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  a  gen- 
eral tax  upon  Individual  Incomes  which  had  been  enacted  during 
the  Civil  War. 

In  the  Pollock  case,  however,  the  Court  treated  the  Inoome  tax 
as  In  effect  a  direct  tax,  and  held  that  the  Income  from  municipal 
bonds  "could  not  be  taxed  because  of  want  of  power  to  tax  the 
source," 

Ehirlng  the  preeent  term  the  Court  has  had  occasion  again  to 
consider  the  nature  of  an  Income  tax.  Speaking  for  a  bench 
divided  6  to  3,  Mr,  Justice  Cardozo,  after  a  review  of  State  deci- 
sions, concluded  in  Hale  v.  State  Board  (1937)  (302  U,  8.  96)  that 
"many,  perhaps  most,  courts  hold  that  a  net  Income  tax  Is  to  be 
classified  as  an  excise."  and  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself  now  "forbid  us  to  stigmatise  as  unreasonable  the 
classification  of  a  tax  upon  net  income  as  something  different  from 
a  property  tax,  If  not  substantially  an  excise." 

And  only  10  days  ago  the  Supreme  Court  upheld,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hale  case,  the  application  of  an  Indiana  groH  In- 
come tax  to  Interest  on  Indiana  State  and  municipal  bonds  aiul 
recognized  the  vallalty  of  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana  between  a  tax  on  the  bonds  and  a  tax  on  the 
Interest  on  the  bonds.  (Adams  Manufacturing  Company  v.  Storen 
(May  16.  1938),  U.  8.  Law  Week.  vol.  6,  No.  37,  pp.  6.  6  (Jtistlce 
McReynolds  dissenting  on  this  point),) 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court  In  People  ex  rel.  Cohn  v,  Oraves 
((1937)  300  U.  S.  308)  decided  that  the  State  of  New  York  could 
constitutionally  tax  a  resident  vipon  Income  received  from  rente 
of  land  located  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Justices  Butler  and 
McReynolds  dissented  on  the  ground  that  the  Pollock  case  had 
established  that  a  tax  on  tncome  received  for  the  use  of  land  Is  in 
legal  effect  a  tax  upon  the  land  Itself,  and  the  land  was  bejrond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  majority  reasoned,  however,  that  neither  the  privilege  of 
residing  in  a  State  and  of  Invoking  the  protection  of  Its  la^rs,  nor 
the  burden  of  sharing  the  costs  of  Government  apportioned  hy 
Income  tax  according  to  ability  to  pay,  could  be  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  source  from  which  the  Income  is  derived.  And 
"for  that  reason,"  stated  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  "Inoome  is  not  neoea- 
sarlly  clothed  with  the  lmm\mlty  enjoyed  by  Its  source."  This 
conclusion  Is  fundamentally  Inconsistent  with  the  plain  state- 
ment In  the  Pollock  case  that  Income  from  municipal  bonds  could 
not  be  taxed  because  of  the  Immtmlty  of  the  source  of  Um 
Income. 

The  repudiation  of  this  much  at  least  of  the  reasoning  in  the 
Pollock  case  Is  now  complete.  On  Monday  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  hear  argument  upon  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Wisconsin  Income-tax  law  as  applied  to  income  from 
property  located  outside  of  the  State  and  immune  from  Its  taxing 
power. 

The  principle  that  Income  is  not  constitutionally  free  from 
taxation  because  the  source  from  which  It  is  derived  Is  beyond  the 
taxing  power  Is  now  established.  Tlius  the  taxing  power  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution  may  be  exercised 
upon  Income  even  though  a  tax  upon  the  source  of  that  Income 
may  preclude  or  threaten  "unreasonably  to  obstruct  any  function 
essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  State  government." 

"A  constitution,"  Mr.  Justice  Holmea  has  reminded  us,  "Is  not 
Intended  to  embody  a  particular  economic  theory."  The  Supreme 
Court  has  already  extricated  Iteelf  from  the  legal  economics  of  the 
Pollock  case  without  looking  to  the  sixteenth  amendment  for  legal 
Justification.  But  should  the  sixteenth  amendment  be  disre- 
garded? 

In  submitting  that  amendment  to  the  Leglslattu*  of  New  York. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes,  then  aoremar  of  that  State,  warned  tlie 
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The  conatructlon  placed  xipon  th< 
ment  by  Oovemor  Hughes  received 
country      This   belief   was   held  and 
lawyera  and  public  offldals.     It  was 
the  mnaacea  of  a  ntmiber  of  governors 
ametMlment  to  the  State  legislatures 
of  riorlda.  Mlaaourl.  North  Dakota 
the  tnterpretatlon  of  Oovemor 
ment  extended  the  taxing  power 
ratification .     Tram  these  sources  it 
ber  of  supporters  of  the  sixteenth 
were  oonferrlng  upon  the  National 
)ect  the  interest  from  State  and 
of  State  oOcers  and  employees  to  an 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pollock 
that  the  phrase  "Income  from 
income  from  State  and  municipal 

The  Income  Tax  Act  of  1M4 
persons  whether  derived  **from   any 
tsreal.  dividsnda.   or  sslarlss.  or 
ployment.  or  vocation    *     •     •    or 
ever." 

Could  the  Supreme  Court  have 
of  laM  was  unoonstltutlonal  tnsoCai 
State    and    mimtdpal    ascurltlee    uni 
"from  any  other  souros  whatever" 
and  municipal  saeurltles?    Can  the 
the  words  "from  whatsvar  source 
ment  do  not  Incltide  Income  frtim 
unless  the  Supreme  Court  Ignores 
tlanal  intarpretaUon  by  construing 
more  narrowly  than  the  words  at  a 

Similar  langnsje  In  the  Oorporatlab 
also  bean  bald  by  the  Supreme  Oouii 
((1810)  390  C.  a.  107)  broad  eno\«h 
and  municipal  securities.     The  ooni 
the  slztaenth  amaodment.  when 
phrase  "from  whatever  source  darive^ 
clause  by  Coofreaa.  in  the  light  of 
«postniing  this  phrase,  frivolous? 

Whsn  Nkeholas  Morray  Butler 
ratlAoatiOD  of  the  ^zteenth 
oplnloo  on  lu  mssnti^  he  replied 

"TTiere  could  be  no  more  diract 
to  nniigissB  to  tax  moame  from 
In  the  langaage  of  the  slxtasnth 
other  amsBdmcnt  deAnitely 
tax  tneoaas  tnma  sources  which  have 
oourt  rtscllois  subsequent  to  the 
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ataDt  to  saying  that  the  words  froD 
ho^  mean  what  thsy  appear  to  meai:. 
by  a  variety  ot  t^^Ht  destgi 
this  sltuaUoo  woaM  arise  a 
would  exempt  the  tnoome  from  souro^ 
amendment.     The  sttnattan  would 
absurdity.     •     •     •» 

The  CcHMtltimaB  oonosdsdly  Is 
from  taxation.     But  evan  "where  tbi 
mum."  writes  Thomas  Beed  riiwalU  "It 
■naJi  voice  only  a  bare  majority  of 

After  Congrasa  lirssfci  the 
tnccme-tax  privileges  on  futinw 
■rlea.  the  Supreme  Court  win 
vhk^  Mr.  Justlos  W^hl^to 
Qpdea   v.  Ssandsrs   ((107)    U 
remarking  that  tbs  question  in  that 
said: 

'3ut  tf  I  oooM  rsat  my  cptaton  in 
of  the  law  on  whleh  Om 
this  doubt  so  felt  and 
matlon.  be  a  saUsCactory  vtoktteattoa  o< 
due  to  the  wisdom,  the  Intagaty.  am 
latlve  body,  by  which  any  law  is 
valldUy  untU  lU  viola  tinn  of  the 
ressonahle  doubt.    Tlils  has  alwrnyi 
wtten  that  subject  hak  called  for  Its 
expresses  the  boiait  sentiments  of 
banch." 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24.  1938 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  back 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  matter  of  a  resolution 
memorializing  the  Governor  of  California  to  is.sue  a  pardon 
to  Thomas  J.  Mooney.  reported  favorably  upon  said  resolution 
and  urged  the  committee  to  adopt  the  same. 

The  report  of  my  subcommittee  is  based  upon  a  personal 
investigation  by  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  facts 
and  circum-stances  surroundme  the  conviction  of  Thomas  J. 
Mooi^y  and  his  continued  imprisonment  and  also  upon  the 
results  of  public  hearing.s  held  by  the  subcommittee  with 
reference  l^  the  matter  m  question. 

Referring  specifically  to  the  public  hearings  held  by  the 
subcommittee:  Public  hearings  on  this  matter,  presided  over 
by  me  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  attended  by 
members  of  the  subcommitt<>e,  were  held  in  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  room  on  two  separate  days,  May  11,  1938, 
and  May  17,  1938.  Witnesses  and  other  persons  interested 
in  the  Mooney  case  were  invited  to  attend  these  hearings  and 
testify  or  make  statements  of  their  knowledge  or  interest  in 
the  case.  The  hearings  opened  on  May  11  with  statemeits 
by  Messrs.  Frank  P.  Walsh.  Esquire,  of  the  New  York  bar. 
and  George  T.  Davis,  Esquire,  of  the  San  Francisco  bar,  both 
of  whom  are  at  the  present  time  counsel  for  Tom  Mooney. 
Mr.  Davis,  who  is  the  active  attorney  for  Tom  Mooney  at 
the  present  time,  was  questioned  at  great  length  by  the 
members  of  our  committee  regarding  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  Mooney's  conviction  and  his  present  con- 
finement at  San  Quentm  Penitentiary.  California,  and  also 
regarding  the  present  status  of  Mooney's  proceedings  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  Mooney  s  present  proceedings  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Davis  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  there  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  a  petition  for  certiorari  filed  on  Mooney's  be- 
half and  requesting  that  Court  to  review  the  recent  decision 
of  the  California  Supreme  Court  denying  Mooney's  applica- 
tion in  California  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Mr.  Davis 
explained  to  the  committee  his  view  that  it  was  embarrassing 
to  counsel  for  Mooney  to  participate  actively  m  any  congres- 
sional hearing  concerning  Mooney  during  the  pendency  of 
said  Supreme  Court  proceedings,  but  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  he  was  present  in  Washington  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Mooney  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
committee  in  making  a  study  of  the  facts  of  the  Mooney  case 
and  to  protect  his  client's  interest  in  case  any  witnesses  op- 
posed to  Mooney  should  appear.  The  committee  requested 
Mr.  Davis  to  assist  them  in  expediting  the  proceedings. 

The  persons  who  awjeared  before  oiu-  committee — some  of 
whom  formerly  appeared  in  the  original  Mooney  cases- 
gave  the  committee  information  about  the  Mooney  case 
direct  in  nature.  The  other  witnesses  represented  labor 
organizations  and  other  groups  friendly  to  Mooney  and  ap- 
peared for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  subcommittee  of 
the  interest  and  desire  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
organized  workers  and  other  persons  in  the  United  States 
in  obtaining  the  freedom  of  Tom  Mooney. 

Addressing  our  attention  to  the  Mooney  case  itself  and 
to  those  witnesses  who  appeared  with  reference  to  the 
Mo<mey  case,  the  foUowing  facts  were  developed  before  the 
subcommittee ; 

Tte  San  Francisco  Preparedness  Day  bomb  explosion 
occurred  on  July  22.  1916.  A  few  days  later  Mooney  and 
four  other  persons  were  arrested  and  charged  with  placing 

the  bomb.     Billings  was  tried  m  September  1916  and  con- 
victed of  murder  arising  out  of  the  bomb  explosion.    Mooney 
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was  tried  JaniHuy-F^ebruary  1917  and  was  also  convicted.  In 
the  Mooney  case  there  were  only  four  witnesses  who  gave  testi- 
mony bearing  upon  Mooney's  conviction.  Tliese  were  John 
McDonald.  Prank  Oxman.  Mellie  Edeau,  and  Sadie  Edeau. 

Shortly  following  Mooney's  trial  and  conviction  it  was 
developed  that  the  witness  Oxman.  during  the  course  of 
and  prior  to  the  Mooney  trial,  had  attempted  to  suborn 
the  perjury  of  one  Ed.  Rigal  in  the  Mooney  trial.  Several 
letters  written  by  Oxman  to  Rigal  were  disclosed  and  made 
public.  When  tJaese  letters  were  placed  before  the  trial 
Judge  who  sentenced  Mooney  to  hang,  that  Judge  declared 
In  effect  that  the  letters  were  conclusive  evidence  of  Ox- 
man's  guilt.  That  trial  judge,  Franklin  A.  Griffin,  wrote  a 
letter  so  stating  his  frame  of  mind  about  Oxman,  which 
letter  was  filed  in  the  record  of  proceedings  before  your 
subcommittee.  Judge  Griflln's  letter  further  stated  that  if 
the  Oxman-Rigal  letters  had  been  placed  before  him  at  the 
time  of  Mooney's  motion  for  a  new  trial  he  would  "unhesi- 
tantly  fiave  granted  it." 

It  appeared  to  our  committee  that  according  to  California 
law.  the  failure  to  produce  newly  discovered  evidence  within 
10  days  from  the  date  of  a  conrlctton  forever  precludes  a  de- 
fendant from  the  right  to  establish  his  innocence  should 
such  evidence  become  available.  It  was  this  10-day  limita- 
tion which  prevented  the  trial  Judge  in  the  Mooney  C£»e 
from  granting  Mooney  a  new  trial. 

In  the  hearings  bef(^e  our  subcommittee.  Mr.  Claude  Ellis, 
attorney  at  law  and  vice  inesident  of  the  People's  Bank  of 
Grayville,  HI.,  appeared  and  stated  that  Rigal  disclosed  to 
him  the  criminal  letters  written  by  the  witness,  Oxman,  and 
that  he  In  turn  was  the  one  who  gave  those  letters  to  the 
Mooney  defense  in  order  that  Mooney's  life  might  be  saved. 

F\irther  evidence  regarding  the  witness,  Oxman.  was  pre- 
sented to  our  subcommittee  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Hatcher. 
The^e  people,  who  live  at  Woodland.  Calif.,  stated  to  the 
subcommittee  that  on  the  day  of  the  bomb  explosion,  Mr. 
Oxman  was  at  their  home  In  Woodland,  Calif.,  90  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  at  the  veiy  time  he  later  testified  in  the 
Mooney  case  he  was  in  San  FYancisco  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bomb  explosion.  The  Hatchers  were  questioned  carefully  by 
members  of  the  committee  and  their  testimony  was  found  to 
be  substantial  and  creditable. 

As  a  result,  the  subcommittee  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  witness,  Oxman.  was  a  perjurer  and  attempted  to  suborn 
perjury  of  Rigal  in  the  Mooney  cajse. 

It  was  further  developed  before  our  committee  that  the  wit- 
ness, McDonald,  is  a  cMifessed  perjurer.  Hon.  F.  P.  Walsh, 
attorney  at  law  and  counsel  for  Tom  Mooney  for  more  tiian 
18  years,  stated  to  the  committee  that  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary 1921.  McDonald  came  to  New  York  and  there  signed  a 
sworn  statement  confessing  his  perjury  in  the  Mooney  case. 
This  statement  was  made  and  signed  In  the  offices  of  Mr. 
Walsh  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  making  of  the 
statement  were  stated  to  the  subcommittee  by  Mr.  Walsh. 
Since  that  time,  McDonald  has  made  numerous  statements 
confessing  his  perjui^  in  the  Mooney  case  and  on  several 
occasions  has  testified  to  this  effect.  McDonald  has  also 
charged  the  prosecuting  officials  of  California  with  framing 
his  testimony.  As  a  result,  the  subcommittee  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  testimony  of  John  McDcHiald  was  perjured 
throughout  and  is  unworthy  of  belief. 

The  two  remaining  witnesses,  Mellie  Edeau  and  Sadie 
Edeau,  were  expressed  as  perjurers  to  the  committee  by 
Capt.  Walter  J.  Peterson,  of  the  United  States  Army,  who 
in  1916  was  acting  chief  of  police  of  the  Oakland,  Calif., 
police.  Mr.  Peterson  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  Edeau 
women  who  testified  in  the  Mooney  case  that  they  saw 
Mooney  carrying  a  suitcase  at  721  Market  Street  on  the 
day  of  the  bomb  explosion  in  San  Francisco,  had  told  him 
prior  to  the  trial  that  they  wei^  at  Stewart  and  Market 
Streets  in  San  Francisco  on  the  day  of  the  explosion  and 
that  they  saw  a  man  carrying  a  suitcase  in  that  vicinity 
who  was  not  Mooney.  Stewart  and  Market  Streets  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  721  Market  Street. 
Mr.  Peterson  further  stated  to  the  subcommittee  that  when 
he  confronted  Mrs.  Edeau  with  her  conflicting  statements 
she  told  him  that  the  reason  she  made  such  statements  was, 
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"My  natural  body  was  at  Stewart  and  Market  Streets  and 
my  astral  body  was  at  721  Market  Street."  Our  subcom- 
mittee is  firmly  convinced  that  the  testunony  of  Mellie  and 
her  daughter  Sadie  was  perjured. 

Mr.  Peterson  further  stated  to  the  subcommittee  that 
members  of  his  police  department  informed  the  prosecut- 
ing officials  of  San  Francisco  about  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  Mrs.  Edeau  and  her  daughter,  Sadie  Edeau.  before 
Mooney's  trial  was  concluded  and  that  the  prosecuting  of- 
ficials ignored  and  suppressed  such  information.  For  this 
reason  and  for  other  reasons  which  were  developed  In  the 
hesuings  before  the  subcommittee  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
Mooney  case  were  perjurers,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  prose- 
cuting officials  of  San  Francisco  knew  about  the  perjury  of 
their  witnesses  and  suppressed  evidence  of  that  perjury 
during  the  Mooney  trial. 

As  a  practical  matter  our  subcommittee  in  making  this 
report  will  not  go  into  further  detail  as  to  the  matters  pre- 
sented to  it  by  other  witnesses  with  reference  to  the  crimi- 
nal manner  in  which  the  entire  Mooney  prosecution  was 
conducted.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  was  stated  to  the  committee 
by  Israel  Weinberg,  one  of  the  five  original  bomb  defend- 
ants indicted  with  Mooney.  that  during  the  course  of  the 
bomb  trials  efforts  were  made  by  the  prosecution  to  bribe 
the  defendant  Weinberg  to  give  false  testimony  against, 
Mooney.  These  efforts  were  made  by  Martin  Swanson.  a 
former  Pinkerton  detective  and  public-utilities  employee, 
who  for  many  years  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  Mooney.  It  may 
be  added  that  this  same  Swaiison  was  hired  by  the  San 
Francisco  district  attorney's  office  on  the  night  of  the  bomb 
explosion  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  bomb  in- 
vestigations. In  the  opinion  of  many  people  Swanson 's  ac- 
tivities in  the  bomb  cases  were  confined  to  getting  evidence 
which  would  convict  Mooney  without  regard  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  such  evidence.  In  other  wonls.  his  investigations 
c(xisisted  of  a  hunt  to  convict  Mooney. 

Another  wtness  named  Jesse  Glenn  Denton,  of  Fresno, 
Calif.,  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and  stated  that 
he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  foreman  of  the  jury  which 
convicted  Mooney.  Mr.  Denton  stated  that  the  foreman 
of  the  Mooney  jury  told  him  during  the  Mooney  trial  that 
he  had  been  planted  on  the  Mooney  Jury  by  the  prosecution 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  Mooney's  conviction  regardless 
of  the  evidence.  This  amazing  story  was  corroborated  by 
other  statements  made  to  the  committee  regarding  jury  fix- 
ing in  San  Francisco. 

Another  witness  appearing  before  our  subcommittee  was 
Mr.  George  W.  Grimmer,  a  former  secret-service  commis- 
sioner, of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Mr.  Grimmer  stated  that  he 
was  told  by  officials  of  the  Pacific  Gas  ti  Electric  Co.  and 
the  United  Railroad  Co.  of  San  Francisco  that  Mooney  had 
been  "framed"  through  the  efforts  of  these  public  utilities 
and  that  through  their  efforts,  Mooney  would  never  be  re- 
leased from  San  Quentin  Prison.  Grimmer  also  established 
the  fact  that  the  reason  for  Mooney's  conviction  was  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  certain  puttie  utilities  in  San  Francisco, 
particularly  the  United  Railroad  Co..  to  stop  Mooney's  laba:- 
organization  activities  by  railroading  Mooney  to  prison. 

On  May  11,  1938,  when  the  subcommittee  first  convened 
for  the  hearing  of  witnesses  or  persons  interested  in  the 
Mooney  case,  it  was  announced  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  subcommittee  to 
hear  both  sides  of  the  Mooney  case  from  any  persons  in- 
terested. As  the  witnesses  proceeded  before  the  subcom- 
mittee it  appeared  that  there  was  no  one  present  who  op- 
posed in  any  way  the  present  resolution.  Therefore,  at  the 
time  of  adjournment  on  May  11,  the  subcommittee  an- 
nounced publicly  that  if  any  person  cared  to  present  evi- 
dence or  make  statements  opposed  to  Mooney  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  resolution  such  persons  would  be  welcome  before 
the  committee  and  would  be  heard  fully.  When  the  com- 
mittee reconvened  on  May  17,  all  witnesses  and  persons  who 
desired  to  be  heard  on  the  Mooney  resolution  were  allowed 
to  make  statements  to  the  subcommittee,  and  it  again  ap- 
peared that  there  was  not  one  person  present  before  the 
subcommittee  in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 
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It  thus  appears  In  th«  recori  1  before  the  subcommittee 
that  there  Is  no  opposition  to  th  i  paasace  of  this  resolution 
and  In  view  of  the  subcommittee's  attitude  on  this  matter 
in  requesting  any  opposition  to  nake  Itself  Icnown  and  the 
failure  of  any  opposition  to  mak  i  itself  known  that  there  is 
at  the  present  time  no  opposiUtm  from  any  source  to  the 
Immediate  passage  of  this  resohi^  ion. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  here  of  ore  mentioned,  our  sub- 
committee la  thorouchly  convln^d  that  the  conviction  of 
Mooney  resulted  solely  from  the  use  of  perjured  testimony, 
that  the  prosecuting  ofBdals  of  t  le  State  of  California  knew 
the  testimony  was  perjured  and  eonnived  at  the  production 
of  such  perjured  testimony,  thak  aside  from  the  unlawful 
and  criminal  manner  In  which  &  [ooney's  conviction  was  ob- 
tained, there  are  other  drcumstinces  surrounding  his  con- 
viction and  detention  at  present,  which  characterize  the 
Mooney  case  as  a  dark  blot  upon  Justice  In  America.  The 
Mooney  case  is  a  national  scanlal  and  the  conUnued  im- 
prisonment of  Tom  Mooney  may  be  well  characterized  as  an 
example  of  *he  impotence  of  the  demof^ratic  processes  when 
these  proceiises  are  seised  by  unscrupulous  enemies  of  the 
people.  Our  subcommittee  belUves  that  it  Is  the  duty  of 
ths  Congress  of  the  United  Stites  when  faced  with  such 
a  travesty  upon  JusUcs  to  do  everything  In  its  power  to 
rectify  the  wrong  done  to  a  citl»  n  of  the  United  States.  By 
passing  this  resolution,  this  Com  nolttse  of  the  Judlclaa  can 
do  Its  share  In  righting  this  great  wrong.  It  can.  by  such 
action,  reaffirm  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  prin- 
ciple that  this  Is  a  country  in  wl:  ich  Justice  is  the  inherltage 
of  all  dtlsens.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  this  committee 
will  further  tend  to  establish  thi»  preeminence  of  American 
democracy  as  the  only  form  of  Ckivemment  In  the  world 
today  where  clvU  liberties  of  eviry  person  under  that  form 
of  Oovemmsnt  are  safe.  The  pa  ssag e  of  this  resolution  will 
furnish  a  striking  blow  to  thoie  subversive  forces  which 
today  are  trying  to  undermine  cur  American  form  of  Oov- 
ernment  and  will  unquestionably  relnspire  our  people  with 
resiwct  for  ths  American  Judiciary  system.  , 
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am  most  happy  to  express 


Mr.  CZLLKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
this  word  of  praise  for  the  present  Assistant  Secrets^  of 
SUt«.  George  S.  Messenonlth,  fat  the  splendid  work  he 
performed  as  assistant  consul  general  at  Berlin,  and  for  the 
fine  work  he  is  now  doing  in  Wi  shJngton.  I  have  had  oc- 
caslon  to  contact  him  in  hun(  reds  of  immigration  and 
refugee  cases,  and  In  almost  tvexz  Instance  be  has  responded 
In  a  courageous,  fearless,  and  th<  roughly  American  manner. 
My  thanks  and  the  heartfelt  thai  ks  (tf  thousands  of  political 
and  religious  rtfugees  go  out  to  bttn 

It  also  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  fine,  humanitairian  serr  ce  being  rendered  by  our 
Cha]-g«  d'Affalres  at  Vienna,  John  C.  Wiley,  ffis  is  a  dlfBcult 
task,  but  he  is  responding  noblj.  He  lends  a  deaf  ear  to 
none.  His  broad  gage,  charity,  and  desire  to  succor  and 
help  the  helpless  is  worthy  of  won  s  of  highest  commendation. 

The  third  gentleman  who  has  n  ndered  yeoman  service  and 
has  been  tireless  In  his  efTorts  t)  rescue  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate human  derelicts  fleelnj  Nazi  persecution  is  Ray- 
mond H.  Oelst,  the  present  consu   general  at  Berlin. 

I  never  want  to  miss  the  opporti  nlty  to  give  words  of  praise 
to  the  monbers  of  our  Consular  a  ad  Diplomatic  Service.  Of 
course.  I  do  not  get  all  my  requests  granted;  that  is  not  to 
be  expected.  But  within  the  rang ;  of  human  possibility  I  am 
given  all  possible  help  in  the  var  ous  and  simdry  cases  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  the  Ser  rice  for  their  consideration, 
and  I  am  eminently  satisfied. 


I  also  want  to  congratulate  Cordell  Hull,  our  Secretary  of 
State,  for  his  splendid  and  masterful  direction  of  the  State 
Department;  and  likewise  I  offer  these  words  of  praise  for 
his  Under  Secretary,  Sumner  Welles. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  Oswald  Garrison  VlUard,  which  appeared  In  the 
Nation  under  date  of  May  7,  1938: 

In  the  horror  of  what  has  happened  In  Austria  there  Is  one  bright 
spot,  and  tliat  is  the  admirable  conduct  of  our  American  diplomatic 
officials  thei-e  Every  American  ha.s  a  rlpht  to  be  proud  of  the 
courage  and  humanity  displayed  by  all  of  them,  notably  by  the 
Charg6  d'Aflaires.  John  C  Wlloy  It  Is  reported  that  the  MlnUter  of 
another  great  democracy  promptly  bolted  when  the  a«rmana 
marched  In,  arid  left  his  legation  to  subordinates.  As  we  had  no 
Minister  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  the  whole  burden  fell  upon  Mr. 
Wiley  One  of  the  moat  experienced  of  our  younger  diplomat*,  he 
refu-sed  to  t)c  bound  by  red  tape  or  purely  nationalistic  restrictions, 
and  OS  a  result  he  did  an  enormous  amount  of  good,  saved  many 
unfortunates,  I  am  sure,  and  ameliorated  the  lot  of  many  othera. 
He  was  not  overawed  by  the  Nazis  or  afraid  of  them,  and  that  is  Just 
the  right  attitude  to  take  towajd  these  brutal  bluflers.  He  and  hla 
small  nt&n  have  been  .simply  overwhelmed  by  the  thousands  of 
poor  Jews,  and  gentllea.  too,  who  have  sought  to  get  vlaaa  to  come 
to  the  United  States.  I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  giving  men 
who  do  work  of  this  type  a  Dlstingulahod  Service  Medal.  Mr.  WUey 
has  certainly  earned  11 

He  would.  I  believe,  be  the  nrst  to  nay  that  he  did  no  more  than 
was  expected  of  him  according  to  the  traditions  of  our  Service,  and 
in  that  he  would  be  right  Hundreds  of  persons  call  the  present 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  George  S.  Messersmith,  blessed  for 
the  magniflcent  work  he  did  in  Berlin  when  Hitler  took  power  there. 
I  have  had  men  tell  me  with  team  In  their  eyes  that  they  felt 
they  owed  their  lives  to  his  tireless  energy  and  wlUingneas  to  forget 
everything  except  the  appeal  of  one  human  being  to  another  for 
aid  In  escaping  from  an  unearned  and  a  terrible  fate.  Prom  Pari* 
has  come  a  remarkable  letter  from  a  foreigner  expressing  his  graU- 
tude  and  admiration  for  the  extraordinary  courtesy  and  klndlineaa 
with  which  his  personal  request  for  aid  and  coiinael  was  received 
at  the  Embassy  there.  Strictly  speaking,  the  American  Diplomatic 
Service  can  concern  Itself  only  with  American  citiMns.  but  it  Is  a 
great  piece  of  good  fortune  that  in  a  crisis  It  does  let  humane 
Instincts  overrule  the  exact  letter  of  the  regulations.  It  Isn't  pos- 
sible to  go  Into  details  here,  but  I  may  say  that  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Vienna,  now  the  American  consulate,  stood  out  above  all 
others  In  those  first  horrible  days  I  have  thU  from  competent  and 
trustworthy  observers  who  were  there  during  the  whole  time  and 
have  Just  arrived  in  this  country 

I  am  the  happier  to  record  tills,  whicli  Is  something  all  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  know,  becaase  of  the  growing  criticism  one  hears, 
notably  in  Washington  of  some  of  the  permanent  diplomatic  officials. 
There  Is  r.lways  the  dnnRcr  that  career  men  will  become  routlnized 
opinionated,  and  hide-bound  I  could  name  several  of  this  type 
but  It  18  not  true  of  the  bulk  of  the  men  that  I  know  In  the 
Service  I  have  never  In  all  my  travels  experienced  anything  but 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness  from  our  diplomats.  Perhapit 
our  career  service  is  too  new  to  have  become  bureaucratic  and 
for  its  members  to  fall  to  realize  that  they  are  still,  however  secure 
In  their  Jobe.  the  servants  of  the  American  public.  I  have  before 
now  expreased  my  anxiety  lest  this  come  to  pass,  for  I  remember 
■o  well  what  was  brought  out  about  the  English  diplomatic  service 
by  a  parliamentary  commission  which  was  Inquiring  Into  the 
inbreeding  and  dry  rot  with  which  It  was  afflicted,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  World  War  broke  out.  Francis  Hirst  the  British 
economist  and  editor,  testined  at  that  time  that  he  had  presented 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  first  secretary  of  the  Vienna  Legation 
That  official  asked  what  he  could  do  for  him,  and  Mr  Hirst  said 
he  would  like  to  meet  the  burgomaster  of  Vienna,  who  was  then 
playing  a  most  Important  role  In  the  socialist  movement  of  south- 
eastern Europe.  The  English  first  secretary  looked  perfectly  blank 
When  the  burgomaster's  name  was  mentioned.  On  Hirst's  telling 
him  who  the  man  was.  he  seemed  very  much  reUeved.  "Oh  "  said 
he,  "we  leave  all  those  political  matters  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times. "  *^ 

Of  course,  the  trouble  with  the  British  service  then  was  that 
most  of  Its  members  were  not  only  Oxford  men  but  BaUlol  men 
They  were  either  titled  or  In  expectation  of  titles  or  related  to 
V.  !f*^"  ^^""^  "^^^  ^^  means.  Pilled  with  class  prejudice  they 
had  been  taught  the  old  diplomacy  and  nothing  else  Such  con- 
ditions can  never  be  duplicated  In  this  country.  The  method  of 
appointment  to  our  Service  forbids  that,  and  there  Is  no  require- 
ment m  regard  to  private  means,  which  Is  as  it  thould  be  This 
ll„  L  ^^^,  '■^*^"  ""^^  Congress  should  change  its  attitude 
S^^  our  Diplomatic  Service  so  far  as  the  approp^tlons  SS  con^ 
^^^,'       ,5^"  '^'''■'"  ^  ^^'^  ^°  understand  why  President  Rooae- 

to  thi'^i!o^°°l'^'"'^°^^^  "  '^^^  '"^"^  ^^  th«  sum  allotted 
to   the   State   Department     which    Is    only    »16.000.000    a    year      He 

a^rn''.°r,  ,^*"'^^,^  '^  ^^'^  '^'^  Congress'  for  authori^atS  and 
^^^1^'°^^  ^°H  ''''  '''^'  ^^'"^  ^-^"^^  ^  approximately  $S,. 
S^rT^.K      ^f"^^^^''^   '^hat   the  State  Departr^ent  has  not  an 

^.^^  !  l^^^P'^^  r.l''  '^'^^^^  '"  desirable  perlodicals-ln  other 
words.  IS  deprived  of  the  tooLs  of  its  trade      If  each  Comn-essman 

S  ??L?oi°^tJ^'^S^P'^"^"  ""^'^  °-  permTSnt'^oKT^ 
doing  in  Europe  today,  to  say  nothing  of   In  Chma  and  Japan    it 

fTi^^^f  '\^'  ^^  '^"^'^  ^■"'<=°^'^  ^^^  opportunity  t^  re^^ 
it  by  acceding  to  any  appeal  that  the  President  might  maJt? 


he  confronted  Mrs.  Edeau  with  her  conflicting  statements 
she  told  him  that  the  reason  she  made  such  statements  was, 
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peared  that  there  was  not  one  person  present  before  the 
subcommittee  in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 
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Wings  Across  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25,  193S 


PRIZE  ESSAY  OF  GERALD  McNEES.  OP  ARDMORE.  OKLA. 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  delighted  to  place  In  the  Congrbs- 
BXONAL  Record  the  splendid  essay  entitled  "Wings  Across 
America,"  by  my  constituent,  Gerald  McNees,  of  Ardmore, 
Okla. 

This  essay  won  first  prize  for  Gerald,  a  sophomore  stu- 
dent of  Ardmore  High  School,  in  competition  with  school 
boys  and  girls  of  Oklahoma  in  connection  with  Air  Mail 
Week,  which  was  celebrated  from  May  15  to  May  21. 

Oklahoma  is  very  proud  of  Gerald  McNees,  and  I  am 
especially  glad  that  he  not  only  represents  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  but  he  is  from  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Twenty  years  ago  Wings  Across  America  was  a  young  dream. 
Today  It  is  a  gigantic  Industry,  Its  purpose,  service  to  America: 
and.  with  one  exception,  every  American  State  is  served  by  air 
mall.  The  Wright  brothers.  Colonel  Lindbergh.  Amelia  Xarhart, 
and  many  others  biased  trails  through  the  sky  that  will  be 
followed  as  long  as  there  Is  civlIlBation. 

Against  terrific  odds  the  unconquerable  faith  of  many  fine 
men  has  spread  aviation's  Wings  Across  America,  and  In  this  fast- 
moving  age  the  cargoes  of  precious  human  lives.  Important  busi- 
ness messages  thski — each  hour  of  the  24 — swiftly,  safely  travel 
the  airways,  Is  the  fulAUed  dream  of  the  pioneers  of  this  far- 
flung  industry. 

Passenger  servioe — a  colorful  romance :  Carrying  a  child  across  a 
vast  continent  to  reach  a  famous  surgeon,  so  that  someone's 
darling  may  live;  to  take  the  hurried  business  executive  from 
the  Ea^t  to  the  oil  fields  of  the  busy  West:  so  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America  and  Junior  might  travel  the  fastest,  most  efficient  way 
ever  dreamed  of. 

The  Air  Mall  Service,  a  history  written  In  stormy  night  skies — 
with  the  loss  of  many  brave  llveu — so  that  maasages  may  be  hurried 
across  the  United  States  for  only  6  cents  and  business  may  thrive. 

With  the  brilliant  air  squadrons,  fitted  for  war.  manned  by 
quick-brained,  highly  trained  American  men,  our  country  is  safe 
from  foreign  invasion,  our  ships  of  the  sea  and  our  peaceful 
■hores  protected  by  our  ahlps  of  the  air. 

Service  and  protection,  watchwords  of  aviation,  all  hall  your 
work.  Wings  Over  America  I 


The  Cost  of  W.  P.  A.  WhiteCollar  Projects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24,  1938 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  about 
the  diflBculties  being  encountered  by  W.  P.  A.  projects  which 
have  a  man-year  cost  of  $1,000  or  more.  These  include  a 
number  of  educational  and  recreational  pirojects,  the  Nation- 
wide art,  music,  theater,  and  writers'  programs,  many  sta- 
tistical and  research  undertakings,  medical,  daital,  and 
nursing  activities,  and  other  jobs  that  require  highly  trained 
prof^sional  personnel.  In  my  opinion,  the  projects  under 
discussion  represent  a  brilliantly  successful  effort  to  put  to 
use  the  special  skills  of  several  himdred  thousand  needy  per- 
sons in  the  only  fields  of  work  in  which  those  peJTwns  can 
be  of  real  service  to  humanity.  Tlie  white-collar  projects 
are,  therefore,  among  the  most  valuable  undertakings  of  the 
Whole  Works  Pn^rress  Administration,  and  this  Govemmait 
nay  well  be  proud  of  them. 

Yet,  at  the  very  time  when  the  projects  have  reached 
their  greatest  degree  of  operating  efficiency  and  their  widest 
public   acceptance;    when    all   the   oppositioa's  charges  of 


"boondoggling"  have  died  their  well -deserved  death;  when  a 
substantial  spending-lending  appropriation  is  on  its  way 
through  the  Congress ;  at  that  time,  the  Federal  Government 
proposes  a  wage  cut  for  its  white-collar  workers.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  urges  industry  to  maintain  existing  wage  scales; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  proposes  to  cut  its  own  payments  to 
relief  workers. 

For  I  submit  that  the  required  reduction  in  project  costs 
cannot  be  made  without  cutting  the  wages  of  project  work- 
ers. Whenever  a  W.  P.  A.  project  worker's  monthly  security 
wage  is  in  excess  of  $83.33.  the  man-year  cost  of  employing 
that  worker  is  more  than  $1,000.  The  present  W.  P.  A. 
security  wage  scale  permits  teachers,  musicians,  nurses,  den- 
tists, engineers,  actors,  lawyers,  and  so  forth,  in  cities  like 
New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Minneapolis,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  to  earn  either  $94 
or  $103.40  per  month.  Therefore,  the  Federal  man-year  cost 
of  employing  workers  in  these  professional  categories  cannot 
be  reduced  to  $1,000  without  reducing  the  security -wage  scale. 

However,  no  amouit  of  research  into  the  cost  of  living  in 
metropolitan  centers  could  lend  any  semblance  of  justifica- 
tion to  a  wage  reduction  at  the  present  time.  Even  the  top 
W.  P.  A.  wages  are  b^ow  the  sum  needed  for  a  minimum 
subsistence  budget. 

An  administration  which  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  rais- 
ing purchasing  power  and  obtaining  higher  standards  for 
labor  cannot  be  put  in  the  position  of  leading  the  way  In 
wage  cuts.  Furthermore,  if  the  monthly  security  wage  Is 
reduced  and  the  policy  of  paying  prevailing  hourly  rates 
continues,  the  number  of  hours  at  work  per  month  for  many 
workers  will  drop  to  a  ridiculous  total.  It  would  be  almost 
Impossible  to  argue  that  the  W.  P.  A.  can  maintain  the 
morale  and  preserve  the  skill  and  working  habits  of  its  per- 
sonnel by  employing  them  less  than  40  hours  per  month. 
Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  workers  who  would 
be  affected  are  the  best  organised  and  most  militant  workers 
on  the  program.  The  labor  disputes  which  would  be  sure 
to  follow  would  cost  the  Government  far  more  than  the 
amount  which  could  be  saved  in  wages. 


Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARTER  GLASS 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  25  ileaislatlve  day  of  Wednesday,  AprQ  24), 

I93i 


FACTUAL    SUMMARY    OF    ACTTVITrBS    OF    THE    PBDKRAL 
DKPOSrr  INSURANCB   CXDRPORATION 


Mr.  GLASS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  factual  summary  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  protection  of  d^xwlt  tnsurmnce  to  now  being  extended  to  mora 
than  50.000.000  depositors  having  deposits  of  $48,000,000,000  in  13,800 
banlts  insured  by  the  Federal  Deixjslt  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
insurance  liability  is  estimated  to  "be  more  than  $21,000,000,000. 
Full  protection  Is  being  accorded  98.5  percent  of  depositors. 

In  12.900  Imnks.  with  deposits  of  not  more  than  $5,000,000  each, 
comprising  99  percent  of  the  Inrared  banlu,  the  average  insurance 
coverage  of  total  deposits  is  nearly  80  percent.  In  the  remaining 
900  banks,  banks  with  deposits  of  more  than  $5,000,000  each,  the 
average  Insunmce  ooverage  is  about  33  peroest.  Of  these  larger 
banks,  about  490.  with  deposits  of  more  than  $10,000,000  each,  hold 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  dqxMlta  and  one-taaU  at  tiw 
Insured  deposits  In  all  insured  banks. 

The  membership  of  the  Corporation  is  made  up  of  7.417  com- 
mercial banks  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Syatem.  6.350 
nut-K^TM^]  banks,  1.067  State  banks  members  of  tlte  Reaerve  Byatem. 
and  56  mutual  savings  banks. 

In  the  first  52  months  of  operatiOD  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CorporatlOQ  made  this  insiiranoe  real  and  tanglMe  for  tte  4ia,000 
depositors  of  213  insured  banks  which  became  Insolvent.  Only  676 
of  ttwtr  depoelton  were   not  ftdly  protected   by  tbe    msnrazioe 
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maximum  of  96  000  or  otherwlw.  anil 
more  than  3  percent,  of  the  total 
w«re  made  immediately  available. 

The  Corporation  haa  met  all  exp 
Insurance    losses   from    Income   on    ._ 
eight  and  flve-tentha  million  dollar i 
Also  Into  stirplua,  which  now  amoiui 
have  gon«  all  the  funds  received  froti 
ln5UTance  assessments.     The  capital 
Intact,  making  total  capttja  stock 
The  Corporation's  anniial  rate  of 
approximately  H8.000.000. 

Aa  one  aspect  of  Its  duty  to  develq  i 
conditions,  as  prescribed  by  the  Co 
1933  md  193A  and  tbelr  amezKbnents 
4:2 .90«)  examinations  of  banks  it  ii 
the  e  laminations  of  Insured  banks 
examining  agencies.     Except  for  a  . 
Investlgatloiis,  examinations  made 
oonflned  to  8ta.e  banks  not  ^w^mif 
(there  are  about  7.500  Insured  banks 

Outded  by  the  information  develc, 
the  (ktrporatlon  has  assisted  Instired 
visoTf  autborltlea  tn  building  up 
dividual  banks.    As  a  result,  the  p.. 
capital  has  been  reduced  from   10 
ratio  of  those  with  at  least  II   of  _ 
depoflts  has  been  raised  from  65  to  8J 

Bliice  the  banking  boUday  about 
lars  have  been  Injected  Into  the  c-^ 
banks,  making  it  possible  to  sweep 
debrs  left  In  the  wake  of  that  crlsli. 
new  fiinds  represented  Investments 
the  liaconstructlon  Plnanos  Corporat 
bUlkin    dollars   was   subscribed    thr 
remslnder  came  from  the  eamlnss 
banks.  ^ 

In  lu  work  the  Oorporatlon  has 
of  State  supcrvlaonr  nmr^im),     n  jj-     ^ 
eoop««ratlon  to  develop  and  standardli  e 
duct  of  examinations  and  for  reports 
UM  by  the  Corporation  and  in  a  ca 
The   Corporation   has  contlnuad 
banking  ■yatam.  Improve  hanirirtg  n 
supei-vlfsory  poltclea  and  procedure 
poratlon  urges  the  banks  to  make 
a  ba^tis  which  would  cnabto  the 
comraunlUea   they   serve.     To  en 
porat Ion's  examination  policy  has  ^.^ 
to  the  righu  of  borrowers,  depositor k 
In  1034  the  propcntlon  of  "losa  an<i 
banki  it  examines  was  estimated  to 
1B37  only  aJ»  percent  of  the  loans 

lu  only  two  eases  has  the  Coi 
nsi*  tnsuranos.    Although  some      _ 
cited  for  praetleea  regarded  as  unsafe 
b»ve  been  58.  have  made  the  comctl< 
uon  tnd  hanlrlng  authoriUes  or  have 
Tho  Corporation  has  advocated  tha  t 
could   not  qualify  for  deposit  Insu 
opera  uon  of  supervisory  ofllclals  in 
4  States  were  grantad  chartera  du. 
rared  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  total 
insunince.    In  the  first  S  months  of 
only  lUne  banks,  all  b\it  one  of  whict 
WhJe  the  restriction  of  new  banl 
favorabla  opaatkm.  when  eoanblned 
weak  and  Insolvent,  has  had  the  effei, 
ber  or  insured  banks.  It  has  greatl] 
gate,  the  Nation's  Insured  banking  sy 
It  1*  sign  meant  to  iKiCe  that  poblh 


all  but  $4,000,000.  or  a  llttl" 
dei^lts  of  $119,000,000  they  held 
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Federal  Hoosiiig  Ajlniiiiistration 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  ROBERT  t.  WAGNER 

or  NKW  TdKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THi;  tJNITED  STATES 
Wedneadaif.  Mag  ZS  iiegislaiive  da  f  of  Wednesday.  AprU  20) 

1939 


of  operation  and  Its  deposit 

investments,    a    balance    of 

being  added  to  Its  surplus. 

■  to  more  than  $100,OCO.OOO, 

banks  In  payment  of  annual 

stock  of  $289,000,000  remains 

Biuplus  nearly  $400,000,000. 

from  all  soxirces  Is  now 


and  maintain  sound  banking 

jress  In  the  Banking  Acta  of 

the  Corporation  has  conducted 

and  has  reviewed  many  of 

by  the  other  Federal  bank- 

Bly  small  number  of  special 

.    the  Corporation  have  been 

led  by  other  Federal  agencies 

In  this  classification). 

from  these  examinations. 

State  banks  and  their  super- 

margin  of  protection  In  in- 

"Uge  of  banks  without  sound 

much  less  than   1   and  the 

lound  capital  for  each  $10  of 

percent. 

and  five-tenths  billion  dol- 

of  all  insured  commtrclal 

out  all  but  a  vestige  of  the 

One  billion  dollars  of  thesr 

In  preferred  capital  made  by 

on.     An  additional  flve-tsnths 

private    sources    and    the 

profits,  and  recoveries  of  the 

uul  the  wholehearted  support 
■  also  been  possible  with  their 
B  improved  forms  for  the  con- 
3f  conditions  which  are  now  in 
number  of  the  States 
ts   efforts   to   strengthen   the 
ctlces,  and  clarify  and  develop 
As  in  earlier  y«Hars,  the  Cor- 
--  and  purchase  securities  on 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
this   practice,    the   Cor- 
framed  to  give  due  regard 
and  stockholders. 
doubtful"  loans  in  the  7,500 
be  8  percent.     At  the  clcee  of 
being  similarly  adjudged. 
»n  been  compelled  to  tennl- 
are  still  pending,  most  banks 
and  unsound,  of  which  there 
»ns  requested  by  the  Corpora- 
been  eliminated, 
no  bank  be  chartered  which 
and  is  receiving  the  co- 
respect.     Only  6  banks  in 
1987   which   were    not    In- 
81  banks  being  admitted  to 
1988  charters  were  issued  to 
are  now  insured. 
I  to  those  with  prospects  of 
with  the  elimination  of  the 
t  at  reducing  the  total  num- 
strengthened,  in  the  aggr«- 


coDi  Iderable 


pn  ctlces. 


loins 


■yitem. 


confidence,  to  which  depoelt 

CO  itnbutlon,  is  such  that  ©lere 

"~n  tanylng   the  recession   which 

e  rldenca  of  any  nnrsslnrsB  on 


•ocom  tanylng 


ffTATSICDIT  or  AC'I'IVITIBB  OT 


ADICINI8TRA  nOM 


Mr.  WAaNBR.    ICr.  President, 


to  bave  printed  In  the  Appcndlz  i  if  ttm  Rscou  a  statement 


THS  FKCGRAL  HOUSINO 


I  ask  unanlmotis  consent 


regarding  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Hou.slnt;  .^dmlnl.stratlon  wa.s  established  4  years 
a«'o  to  enccurace  iraprovpment  m  hcu.slng  standards  and  condi- 
tions and  to  create  a  st^und  system  ol  lu  me  tinsinrlng  to  replace 
outmoded  eip«>nsive  and  dangerous  practices  which  had  grown 
up  In  preceding  years  The  prngrcs-s  made  toward  these  objec- 
tives up  to  May  15,  1938    may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Gross  bustne.ss  tran.sacfed  inrluding  hiome  mortgages  selected 
for  appraisal  commitrr.en's  to  In.'jur'-'  large-sraie  rental  projects, 
and   modprnlzatlon    notes   In.sured     totaled    about   $2,350,000,000 

Home  mortgages  accepted  for  Insurance  exceeded  300,000.  valued 
at  $1,225,000,000 

Mortgages  Insured  or  approved  on  large-scale  projects  providing 
rental  housing  for  persons  of  moderate  income  totaled  $60,000,000. 
Tnls  Included  88  project.s  of  wiiicli  19  were  in  operation  and  20 
more  were  under  construction 

Modernization  and  rep,i;r  notes  amounting  to  $585,000,000  have 
N-en  Insured  under  the  provisions  of  title  I,  Including  $25,000,000 
itnder  the  reenacted  and  amended  title  By  means  of  these  loans 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  is  raising  the  living  stand- 
aids  of  many  families  living  in  more  than  1.300 .000  urban  dwell- 
ings and  farm  propertlos  and  has  enabled  more  than  100.000 
small  business  concerns  to  modernize  their  plants  and  equipment. 
In  addition.  It  is  believed  that  the  "better  housing  campaigns" 
sfKDnsored  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in  more  than 
S.iXK)  communities  have  stimulated  other  modernization  and  re- 
pair work  considerably  in  excess  of  the  value  of  Insured  notes 
olSclally  recorded. 

Amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act,  approved  February  3. 
I!t38.  reduced  the  costs  of  financing  Individual  homes  on  mortgages 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  provided 
encouragement  for  the  construction  of  large-,scale  housing  projects, 
apartments,  »»nd  groups  of  hou.ses  for  rent  or  later  resale  The 
annual  intere.'-.t  and  mortgage  Insurance  premium  cost  was  reduced 
by  as  much  as  1  percent,  the  maximum  proportion  of  loans  to 
valuation  was  raised  to  90  percent  from  80  percent.  In  the  case  of 
owner-occupied  homes  valued  at  $6  000  or  less;  and  the  maximum 
term  was  extended  to  25  years  from  20  years  In  the  case  of  these  loans. 

The  amendments  also  enabled  the  Administrator  for  the  first  time 
to  Insure  mortgage  loans  on  farms  upon  which  farmhouses  or  other 
farm  buildings  are  to  be  construcWd  or  repaired.  At  least  15  per- 
cent of  the  mortgage  proceeds  must  be  expended  for  materials  and 
labor  on  building  ccn.structlon  or  repair  The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  bei?an  operations  in  the  farm-mortgage  InsurtnK 
field  on  May  16.  1938 

The  amendments  reenacted  title  I.  which  had  expired  on  AprU  1. 
1&37,  The  new  form  of  this  title  provtdes  insurance  of  institutions 
against  loss  up  to  10  percent  of  their  total  volume  of  propertv- 
tniprovement  notes  reported  «-     *-      j 

Lastly,  the  Bmendm.ents  modified  the  provisions  of  title  m 
which  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  charter  national  mortgaRe" 
associations  to  buy  and  sell  mortgages  and  make  certain  types  of 
mortgage  loans.  These  changes  in  the  act  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  association  in  February,  and  it  is  now  in  active 
operation 

The  amendments  to  the  act  have  .stimulated  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness currently  being  handled  by  the  Administration.  Mortgages 
selected  for  appraisal  reached  the  highest  weekly  levels  In  the 
F.  H  A^s  experience  during  March.  April,  and  May,  and  mortgages 
ac^pted  for  insurance  also  reached  a  new  peak  in  April  -The 
number  and  mortgage  value  of  large-scale  renUl  projects  approved 
^.^^f^H*  «  commitments  to  m-ure  were  granted  also  exceeded 
comparable  figures  for  preceding  years 

th.\'!flinrt\'''n.'^^^'''^  Of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  Is 
Irr^lil  .  ?  ™°"'''  ^""^  ""^^^  ""^  ^^^^^  o'  Federal  funds     It 

simply  insures  loans  made  by  banks,  building  and  loan  associat  ons 

Snm  .nH'/°''"^'''°"  ^"^  "^^  '^^"^^«'  ^  refinance  homes  alread? 
built,  and  to  repair  and  modernize  old  structures  a"e»ay 

Moreover,  the  F    H    A    is  now  paying  a  large  portion  of  Its  oner- 

thu'thrF^H  r.Mn'"^'"";  '"'"™'  Eveltu^^.ny""  2  IxpS^S^d 
th.it   the  F,   H.   A.   will   operate   on   a  self-sustainlne   basis    m   rhi. 

P^lr^f'r?"''''^^  ^'^  originally  contemplated.  wlthout^St  "  Se 
Federal  Government  Ps  income,  derived  chiefly  from  morteaSe 
^^^^  premiums  and  appraisal  fees,  is  averaS^e  ^u^d 
$700,000  a  month.  This  will  soon  increase  substanSK  as^ort^ 
gnges  already  accepted  for  insurance  or  selected  f?r  IpprJLT^I 
come  premium  paying  appraisai   oe- 

The  mutual  mortgage  insurance  fund  and  the  houslne  inBuran«> 
fund  (for  large-scale  rental  projects)  now  exceed  $20Mot»^m 
Oils  amount.  $10,000,000  was  supplied  by  "he  Sc^SSctlS 
S^^lvi;^.  r3™V^"  ""'  congressional  authorization^  Tn^nS 
^^y  ^  ^'^  ^^  remainder  has  come  from  mortgage  Insurance 
pr^lums.  appraisal  fees,  and  interest  on  relnvested^nd? 
rr^^lL  '^''^?'^^  '^""'"^  ^^  properties  financed  under  the  "insured 
nees  or  the  F.  H  A  s  appraisal  methods,  now  wldelv  adont^  hw 
mortgage    lenders    throughout    the   country.      Qf    the    2^0  cS^re^ 

?irh.-KS's^i  "^^is^^-  aj^Srf  ^^^  -nvi;rto^t'h% 

Si\L?aS'l^^^^'^^  "^  '  P^^"-^  ^  ^^  "'^^  ^i^ 
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Justice  Black 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  25  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20). 

1938 


ABTICLK  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD, 

MAY   16.   1938 


When  the  F.  H.  A.  began  operations,  residential  construction  In 
the  United  States  was  virtually  at  a  standstill.  Only  50.000  non- 
farm  homes  were  built  in  1934.  In  the  2  years  1936  and  1937, 
approxlma,tely  575.000  homes  were  constructed.  The  first  few 
months  of  1937  showed  substantial  gains  over  1936.  but  this 
upswing  was  checked  by  rapidly  rising  labor  and  material  costs 
and  by  the  recession  in  business  generally  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year 

Newly  constructed  homes  represented  about  56  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  mortgages  acceptJed  for  insurance  by  the  F.  H.  A.  In 
1937.  During  March  and  April  this  year  the  percentage  rose  to 
around  65  pjercent.  Current  reports  indicate  that  more  than  2.000  i 
of  the  mortgages  accepted  each  week  cover  homes  to  be  constructed  ! 
or  Just  completed,  with  another  1,200  covering  homes  more  than 
1   year  old. 

More  than  half  the  estimated  value  of  all  mortgage  loans  eligible 
for  insurance  on  newly  constructed  single-family  urban  honnes 
are  being  financed  under  the  F.  H.  A.  plan,  and  this  proportion  has 
showed  a  steady  rise.  The  widespread  distribution  of  the  benefits 
of  the  P.  H.  A.  Is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  about  40  percent  of 
the  mortgages  Insured  on  new  homes  is  in  small  cities  suad  towns 
where  mortgage  money  has  traditionally  been  scarce  and  expensive. 

More  than  half  the  families  buying  homes  under  the  F.  H.  A. 
plan  have  annual  Incomes  of  $2,500  or  less,  and  practically  all  of 
them  are  using  less  than  one-fllth  of  their  Incomes  to  meet  thetr 
monthly  payments  on  their  homes.  Funds  for  home  financing, 
which  had  almost  evaporated  when  the  F.  H  A.  was  initiated,  are 
now  generally  available  on  fairer  terms  than  ever  before  In  the 
country's  history. 

In  carr\'ing  out  the  mandate  "to  encourage  Improvement  In 
housing  standards  and  conditions"  and  "to  create  a  sound  mort- 
gage market."  the  F.  H.  A.  has  found  It  necessary  to  discourage 
certain  lending  practices,  such  as  second  mortgages,  oppressive  in- 
terest rates,  and  costly  commissions  and  renewal  fees,  as  well  as 
lot -selling  rackets  and  Jerry  building,  all  of  which  contributed 
to  the  severity  of  the  real -estate  collapse  of  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties. 

The  F.  H.  A.  has  devised  a  new  system  based  upon  the  principle 
of  insurance  to  spread  losses,  conservative  and  standardized  ap- 
praisals, long-term  regular  repayment  of  loans,  reasonable  inter- 
est rates,  and  careful  consideration  of  the  borrower's  ability  to 
pay.  and  other  factors  affecting  a  transaction's  economic  sound- 
ness. Subdivision  planning  and  neighborhood  standards  are  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  attention  as  a  check  to  financial  loss  and 
unsatisfactory  living  conditions. 

Directly  and  indirectly,  the  F.  H.  A.  has  provided  employment 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  construction  and  related 
industries  and  has  atigmented  the  revenues  of  corporations  and 
Individuals.  Home  buyers,  along  with  lending  institutions,  con- 
struction and  material  compvanies,  and  industries  of  many  kinds, 
liave  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  F.  H.  A.'s  prograjn. 


Mr.  HTT.T.,  Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  an  article 
by  Mr.  Jay  Franklin  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record  under  date  of  May  16,  1938,  captioned  "We,  the 
People — Justice  Black  'Dangerous'  Because  He  Upset  a  Cen- 
tury of  Fallacy." 

Ordinarily  Mr.  Franklin's  articles  appear  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  but  for  some  reason  this  one  did  not,  and  I 
ask  consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record,  May  16,  1938] 

Jtramci  Black  "DArrGERotrs"  Becaitss  He  Upset  a  Centtjrt  of 

Fallact 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

Washington,  May  16. — The  latest  attempt  to  smear  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  (the  former  Senator  from  Alabama, 
who  was  the  spearhead  of  the  New  Deal's  drive  against  the  Tories  of 
yestervear)  takes  the  form  of  an  article  In  Harper's  Magazine,  by 
Marquis  W.  ChUds.  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.     Mr.  Chllds,  a 


specialist  on  Svredlsh  cooperatives  and  a  writer  of  lively  Action, 
contends  that  Hugo  Black  has  caused  his  fellow  Justices  "acute 
discomfort  and  embarrassment"  because  of  his  "lack  of  legal  knowl- 
edge and  experience." 

It  is  obviously  an  honest  article,  written  in  good  faith,  though 
without  authority,  by  one  who  believes  that  a  highly  specialized 
legal  craftsmanship  Is  Identical  with  Justice.  This  is,  of  coiirse,  a 
religious  rather  than  an  Intellectual  attitude,  and  there  Is  no  use 
arguing  with  Mr,  Chllds  because  he  believes  in  halr-spllttlng 
mumbo-Jumbo  on  the  bench. 

A  whole  lot  of  people  feel  that  there  Is  something  myBtcrioxis  and 
supernaturally  complex  about  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  that  no 
mere  mortal  can  hope  to  deal  Justly  with  the  mighty  Issues  It 
embalms. 

WHY  TTTK  ANTMOSITT? 

There  is  8on>e  wonder  in  Washington  as  to  why  Mr.  Chllds'  dis- 
covery should  be  headlined  at  this  time.  I  have  before  me  a  file 
of  nine  cases  in  which  the  "embarrassing"  Alabaman  wrote  tbe 
majority  opinions  for  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  also  a  file  of  his 
rather  remarkable  dissenting  opinions,  and  I  think  that  the  animus 
against  his  "lack  of  legal  knowledge  and  experience"  arises  from 
his  clear  intention  to  continue  on  the  bench  the  same  drive  against 
corporate  control  of  the  United  States,  which  was  the  maixu^triJog  of 
his  ptrevious  political  career. 

Not  only  do  his  dissents  carry  the  New  Deal  war  deep  into 
enemy  territory  on  a  number  of  important  issues,  notably  the 
Indianapolis  Waterworks  case,  but  in  his  dissent  of  February  14, 
1938,  on  a  Montana  case  involving  the  New  York  Ufe  Insurance 
Co.,  Mr.  Black  laid  down  a  rule  of  construction  which  became  the 
official  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  25,  1938  (£rte  BaU- 
ways  v.  Tompkins),  reversing  100  years  of  contrary  opinions. 

Justice  Black's  "ignorance"  was  not  so  great  that  he  did  not 
sense  the  injustice  of  a  centtiry  of  unconstitutional  decisions  by 
the  Supi-eme  Court  and  brought  about  a  reversal. 

IS  rr  cowcEtw  fo«  coapoaA-noNST 

I  suspect  that  the  drive  to  discredit  his  legal  qttallflcatlons 
stems  from  his  famous  dissent  of  January  31,  1938,  involving  the 
right  of  the  State  of  California  to  tax  certain  transactions  of  a 
Connecticut  insurance  company  doing  business  in  California  (a 
recent  Black  minority  opinion  on  an  electrical  patent  caae  is  also 
said  to  have  alarmed  the  utilities).  In  his  California  dissent. 
Mr.  Justice  Black  struck  at  the  keystone  of  corporate  control  at 
American  economic  life  when  he  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  word  'person*  In  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment Includes  corporations.  *  *  *  A  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion which  is  wrong  should  be  reversed.  I  believe  this  Court  should 
overrule  previous  decisions  which  interpreted  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  include  corporations." 

He  supported  this  statement  vrltb  a  scholarly  argtunant  which 
pointed  out,  among  other  things,  that  the  Suprema  Court  had 
given  this  peculiar  twist  to  the  meaning  of  the  fouiteenth  amend- 
ment 16  years  after  it  had  been  adopted. 

iNTiMmAnoir  suapBUTgj 

If  Black's  dissent  in  the  Montana  case  could  lead  to  the  r«- 
▼ersal  of  a  century  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  {Erie  v.  TompMns) . 
might  he  not  have  equal  succeae  In  reversing  the  half  century  of 
decisions  favoring  the  corporations  tinder  a  belated  construction 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment?  This  Is  the  danger  in  having  a 
progressive  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

His  dissenting  opinions,  unless  smeared,  may  become  the  rule 
of  the  Court  in  the  future,  as  Is  happening  to  the  famous 
Holmes-Brandels  dissents  of  the  1920*8.  Vacancies  are  expected 
on  the  Court  In  the  near  futtire  and  Washington  believes  that 
the  sudden  revival  of  the  fight  to  smear  Mr.  Black  Is  designed  to 
intimidate  the  President  and  thus  prevent  the  appointment  of 
other  liberals. 


The  Norris  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  25  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20), 

19i8 


ARTICLE    AND    EDITORIAL    IN   THE    SUNDAY   NEWS,    OF    NEW 
YORK  CITT.  MAT  22,   1938 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  tbe  Sun- 
day News,  of  New  York,  on  May  22,  1938,  entitled  "The 
Mightiest  Robot,"  and  connected  with  It  an  editorial  from 
the  same  newspaper  entitled  "Machines  versus  Men." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the 
ordentl  to  be  printed  in  the  Riccntb 


iirtlcle  and  editorial  were 
aa  follows: 


Micirn:aT  Ro»ot— VA*r  Powd  Outpu  t 

Om-iiAjf  R(u 

Pwey) 


Kentitcky 
moust<dn 

boiisewUe'i 
thnah 
flj  wu  id. 


(By  Pt«d 

Ncua.  Tnof..  Uay  31. — ^Power  king 
8  hoviri  of  the  M  U  T.  V.  A.  employee 
latlng  ft  one-man  Instrument  board. 
runa  a  dam.     Mia  flncertlp  control 
plant  liffecta  the  dally  Uvea  of  more 
acncultural  and  induatrlal  empire 
la  8l»  to  England.    Hla  salary.  tlJOO 

With  a  Olp  of  a  toTcr  he  can  untoaah 
watt*  cif  current  to  turn  factory  wheel  i 
Oeorflii.    Alabama,    Mlwlaatppl. 
towna  and  TUlagea  and  remote 
tora,  kitchen  rangea.  radios;  do  the 
Iron  the  dotbea.  sweep  the  tloora 
water  for  the  Itreatock.  mm  the 
butter. 

Ukewlae.  Bertram  am  regxilate 
foot.  Blowtnc  It  down  to  a  trickle  at 
as  occasion  demands  during  dry 
and  obedient  to  hla  touch  is  the  133 
and  Pow«U  Rivera,  energy  equivalent 
working  around  the  dock. 

nttli^  at  hla  solo  switchboard 
power,  this  •1300-a-ye«r  man  epttom: 
nlxatlon  }ust  as  Norrla  Dam  symbollna 
achievement. 

For  Its  fun  operation  on  a  M-hour 
three  S-hoor  shlfta  of  but  three 
switchboard  tender,  of  which  Bertraz^ 
and  ail  electrician.     They  are  heade<j 
Biacst  S.  Robinson,  who  is  on  active 
to  caU  for  others.    The  combined 
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for  one  shift  and  subject 
salaries  of  Robinson  and 
tha  niiw  men  comprising  the  three  shlfu  total  (31,600. 

BAM    AI.MO0T   BtTWI  I 

Altogether,  for  the  entire  dam, 
persons.  Including  repair  and 
public. 

Once   upon   a   time   a 
play.  "R.  U    R."  dealing  in  Jules 
age.     It  served   to  enrich   the 
and  striking  word.  "Robot,"  algnlfyin  [ 
aton 
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The  amasing  and  significant  fact 
TV.  A  dam  system,  ts  that  it  closely 
in  its  mechaniea]  perffrctlon.    It  very 

Nerve  center  of  the  plant,  at  course, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  agalnit 
base  of  the  30ft-foot  concrete  monoUta 
room,  with  its  wlsardry  of  automatlsii 
terrlfylag  eonglomeration  of  electrlcaj 

Sere  dally  la  enacted  the  drama  of 
■atlon.    Here  slta  Bertram  at  his 
low"   talks   to   him    as  Old   Man 
penstocks  to  be  converted  into  powei 
of  hla  pulas.  of  his  temperature,  hla 
and  sUuaaes.    Second  by  secocMl. 
aocurately  the  condition   of  his 
instanois  remedying  thdr  aliments,  if 

Bertram  catches  his  mfagea  on 
tnstrunvent  board,  which  faoea  him 
the    name*   of   the   n»»«   important 
being  listed.     Theae  Include 
to  the  high  voltage  Unas.    Behind 
So  long  as  a  unit  is  op««tlng 
blackout.    But  If  trouble  develops,  th4 
up.    Simultansouriy  a  bom  sounds  to 


everything 


The  Big  Fellow's  talking  now.    Let's 


"I'm  slowing  down."  wails  turbine  I  d.  1 


Bertram  watefass  the  annunciator  hwosL     Re's  waiting  for   a 
signal  light  answer  to  the  turbine's    }.  OS.     Ah  I     There  It  is: 

"I'm  spssrtlng  him  up.     Bwythlng  ■  okay."     It'a  the  governor 
reporting. 

What!  happaning  down  tbsre,  deep  1  oskls  the  Big  Fellow,  unasen 
by  human  eyasf 

A  bit  of  agptanatioo  ae  to  the  dan'i 
an    understanding.    Th«   mmjot  mUts 
turbines,  guiaratafa.  and  govsmora. 
one  of  tbs  two  penstocks,  the  wats 

leading  to  tbs  tUTl>tns  watsrwbael.  TtiTe  tube  contracts  rapidly  na 
It  near*  tba  «%tarwbe«l  until  flnall: '  its  end  section,  called  a 
acroU  OMS,  VTa|w  ItsaU  aiotind  tba  i  pssdrtng  Uks  a  giant  anall 
abeO. 

As  tbs  wtttar  laavss  tbs  scroQ  ease  ti 
rtnc  to  strlka  tbs  propaOsr  or 
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by  minute,  he  diagnoses 
complex  parts — in  moat 
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CoEsequ^ntly,  as  the  wat<^r  wheel  tu'-ns.  so  does  the  rotor.  The 
latter's  spinning  cuts  the  electric  field  In  the  generator,  thus 
producing  electricity 

Norrla  has  two  such  generators  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  kilo- 
watts each.  The  governors  not  only  control  their  operations  as 
well  as  those  of  the  turbines,  but  synchronize  them  with  uncanny 
pre<;lsion. 

Now  assume  that  the  consumption  of  current  suddenly  increases 
for  one  of  the  generator  units.  The  output  load  of  Its  turbine 
rises  accordingly,  which  has  a  tendency  to  slow  the  turbine  down. 
The  governor  Immediately  senses  the  diminished  speed  and  through 
a  regulating  device  permits  more  water  to  flow  to  the  propeller, 
thus  stepping  up  power  production  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the 
additional  demand. 

That's  what  occured  when  turbine  No.  1  signaled  Its  SOS  for 
the  governor  to  go  Into  action.  And.  through  the  horn.  It  might 
be  fsald  that  the  governor  always  whistles  while  It  workis. 

Reversing  the  process,  should  consumption  fall  off,  the  generat- 
ing unit  has  a  tendency  to  overspeed  The  governor  counteracts 
this  by  decreasing  the  flow  of  water  to  the  exact  quantity  needed 
to  (^nerate  the  reduced  amoxint  of  current. 

Say  trouble  pofM  at  WUson,  Wheeler,  or  any  of  the  Intercon- 
necting dams  and  they  have  to  drop  their  electrical  load.  The 
governor  sees  to  it  that  the  Norrts  generators  automatically  pick  it 
up.  In  the  event  of  a  line  break-down,  the  governor  Instantly 
stops  operation  of  the  generating  units. 

Bertram  s  annunciator  panel  keeps  him  informed  of  these  con- 
tingencies, likewise  of  such  things  as  oil  pressure,  bearing  tem- 
penuures,  overheating  of  parts,  the  -hpad"  or  depth  of  water  be- 
hind the  dam,  and.  last  and  greatest  bugaboo  of  a  powerhouse — 
Are 

The  moet  vulnerable  spot  of  such  a  plant  Is  the  windings  of  the 
generators.  A  short  circuit  nearly  always  causes  them  to  burst 
into  flames.  It  Is  then  that  the  automatic  fireman  goes  to  work, 
spraying  carbon  dioxide  gas.  however.  Instead  of  water.  It 
operates  on  the  principle  of  the  sprinkler  system. 

LXKI    TALK    ALLOWS    NO    INTTRKUPTION 

Seated  at  his  desk  In  the  control  room,  Bertram  can  plug  in  on 
any  of  the  dams  and  talk  with  his  fellow  operators,  as  for  in- 
stance. Wilson.  375  miles  distant.  But  not  over  a  telephone  wire. 
He  lises  the  154.000-volt  transmission  line.  The  only  hitch  is 
that  sound  travels  over  It  in  but  one  direction  at  a  time.  Bertram, 
therefore,  must  stop  talking  before  the  Wilson  man  can  answer 
htm. 

Even  the  faraway  creeks  and  rivulets  high  In  the  rugged  hinter- 
lands of  the  Tennessee  Cumberlands  and  the  Appaalachlan  Range 
in  Virginia  have  a  voice  as  they  feed  the  Norrls  drainage  area. 
Tumbling  down  the  mountain  slopes,  pouring  their  quotas  into 
the  tributaries  of  the  Powell  and  Clinch  Rivers  their  aggregate 
volume  Is  caught  by  recording  stations.  An  automatic  short- 
wave radio  set  located  at  a  key  point  broadcasts  the  stage  of 
water  by  dot  and  dash  code  every  2  hours.  Bertram  has  only  to 
tune  In  on  Its  wave  length  to  determine  the  amount  of  flow  into 
the  reservoir. 

Robotlsm  hits  Its  high  at  Norrls  with  the  three  floodgates  at 
the  crest  of  the  dam's  center  or  .spillway  section.  Each  gate  Is  a 
hollow  drum.  100  feet  long,  three-sided,  weighing  206 ',  tons  Two 
of  the  sides  are  15  feet  wide  and  flat,  the  third  Is  curved  to  a  15- 
foot  radius.  The  gates  are  hinged  to  the  upstream  edges  of 
slots  m  the  spillway  crest.  When  not  In  use  they  swing  down 
Into  them  out  of  sight,  the  upper  side  of  each  drum  conform- 
ing to  the  c-urvature  of  the  spillway  Itself. 

In  the  event  of  a  flood,  the  slots  All  with  water,  causing  the 
hoUow  drums  to  float  upward  automatically.  They  can  rise  in 
this  fashion  to  a  maximum  height  of  14  feet.  However  the 
height  can  be  regulated  by  control  valves  set  at  a  predetermined 
mark.  When  the  water  lift*  the  gates  to  thu  mark  they  remain 
stationary,  and  the  excess  water  either  flows  over  them  or  la  re- 
IrSkU*^""^^  s'u^ce'^ays  at  the  dams  base  or  the  powerhouse 

The  rising  water  enters  the  slots  in  which  the  gates  rest 
through  4-foot  openings  in  three  of  the  rounded  piers  on  the  ud- 

^tlr^rit^.ffL^l'*  '*^"'■  "^^  "'^^'^  governing  the  amount  of 
water  permitted  to  enter  can  be  either  electrically  or  manuallv 
f?**^^  ,  Should  a  flood  make  It  necessary  to  let  the  gates  rise 
^^S^\  ^i  ^^''  ^^'^■'^  acre-feet  of  water  would  be  SSd  to 
the  Norrls  Reservoir  An  acre-foot  Is  the  amount  of  water  It  takes 
to  cover  one  acre  of  land  one  foot  deep.  >-—•«» 

Norrla.  with  Its  three-man  shifts.  Its  kilowatts  supplanting 
worklngman-hours.    its   storehouse   of   cheap   Juice   for   the   fann 

^^"i.^'l^^.^T^'^W'  ^'^°^  *  »^^'  ^^'l  "  porting.  It  is  a  symbol 
in  that  It  typlflea  the  technological  advances  of  this  centurv  the 
development   of    modem   power    to    displace   human    labor— ^ch 

Machines  for  metal  which  enable  80  men  to  produce  four  times 

J!t«H"«^5,?  °"  ''^  *  *^«^^  ^^'  "  could  225  men  by  the  old 
hand  puddling  process.  '  ^^ 

OKX   KtLOWATT    DOBS   WOSX    OF    10    MEW 

Machines  for  hoisting  which,  with  a  crew  of  three  load  a  car  In 

^ours.   a  Job  that  once   took   six   hunkies  8  full   days 

MiSli*' «°^-   Z  ^'!!l°^.   operated  by  one  man.  which  move  30,000 

cuWc   yards  of  earth    In   a   24-hour   day-^equal   to   the   labor    rt 

15,000  met;  working  a  10-hour  day.         '      ^         .^   i-«i   *»««   w 
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Machines  to  make  electrlc-llght  bulbs,  which  with  one  opentor 
can  make  10.000  times  as  many  bulbs  as  an  individual  workman. 

Machines  In  relays  as  in  the  A.  O.  Smith  plant  at  Milwaukee, 
where  200  men  can  turn  out  10,000  automobile  chasBls  a  day. 

"The  kUowatt,"  wrote  Stuart  Chase  In  his  fascinating  book  Rich 
Land.  Poor  Land,  "will  do  10  times  aa  much  work  as  the  man.  never 
gets  tired,  never  talks  back,  and  never  Joins  a  labor  union  •  •  •. 
A  man-hour  of  labor  costs  a  manufacturer  perhaps  50  cents;  a 
kilowatt  of  energy  costs  him  perhaps  1  cent." 

So  much  for  Norrls  as  a  symbol.  It  is  a  portent  in  that  It  pre- 
sages a  new  order  of  things  for  the  common  man — a  yardstick  not 
only  of  power,  but  of  human  economy  and  happiness. 

Bald  President  Roosevelt  March  4,  1986,  as  he  pressed  a  button 
In  the  White  House  opening  the  project: 

'•Norrls  Dam  is  a  practical  symbol  of  better  Ufe  and  greater  op- 
portunity for  millions  of  citizens  of  our  country.  The  Nation  has 
come  to  realise  the  national  resources  must  not  be  wasted,  and  the 
dam  i/>  evidence  that  our  program  at  ecmservatlon  of  theae  re- 
sources Is  going  forward." 

F^ilfllllng  the  promise  of  that  program.  Norrls  has  reclain^ed  a 
wilderness  of  dying  land — gutted  by  the  plow,  gouged  and  gullied 
by  erosion — to  create  a  beautiful  l&ke  of  ^»rklmg  blue  water  In 
the  foothllLs  of  the  Cumberlands.  It  stretches  for  more  than  50 
miles  up  the  Clinch  and  Powell  Rivers  with  a  shore  liny  ot  775 
miles.     Around  K  is  building  a  great  national  playgrotrnd. 

Free  as  the  mountain  air  are  such  recreations  as  fishing,  swtan- 
mlng,  hiking,  eanoelng.  motortooattng,  plenlcklng.  For  a  nominal 
sum  the  vacationist  may  rent  a  cabin  In  the  pines.  Already  Nor- 
rls has  become  a  mecca  for  American  tourists  and  natives  of  the 
raUey.  As  many  as  10.000  persons  visit  tt  Saturdays  and  Bunltays 
during  the  spring  snd  siunmer  montbs. 

Further  developing  its  program.  T.  V.  A.  has  bought  a  mie- 
quarter-mile  strip  surrounding  the  lake's  TTS  miles  of  shore  line,  a 
total  of  117/)00  acres.  Among  the  usee  to  which  tbe  acrei«e 
will  be  put  are : 

Reereation  areas  for  campers,  hikers,  Boy  Boouts,  leased  camp- 
sttes.  etc. 

A  primeval  area  to  preserve  remnants  of  the  virgin  forest,  sad 
a  wilderziess  area  for  solitude  with  no  improvements  of  any  kind 
permitted. 

Game  areas  for  restricted  hunting,  protected  breeding  of  wild 
fowl,  and  a  sanctuary  where  no  tzespaasing  Is  to  be  allowed. 

Research  areas  for  experimental  nursery  work  and  study  of  habi- 
tat, as  well  as  a  pennanent  lumber  forest  and  leased  gracing  and 
farm  lands. 

So  Norrls  ushers  in  the  life  abundant  oolnddent  with  its  low-eoet 
power.  It  confers  upon  the  people  of  the  valley  both  a  boon  in 
recreation  and  a  boon  in  leisure  to  enX>y  that  recreation. 

In  this  respect  tt  Implies  an  approximation  of  the  way  of  life 
envisioned  In  Plato's  Republic,  wherein  "kings  are  philosophers  and 
philosophers  are  kings."  But  instead  at  this  group  being  a  small 
hierarchy  at  the  top  the  portent  of  Norrls  is  that  the  entire  dtiaenry 
shall  be  so  classed. 

For.  speculatively,  the  spacious  leisure  which  the  Norrls  yardstick 
envisages  means  more  time  for  the  ciaasroom  and  the  laboratory; 
for  intellectual  and  cultural  pursuits;  for  research  and  study  in  the 
domain  of  letters,  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  the  august  realm  of 
philosophy ,  the  poetry  of  mathematics,  and  the  mtislc  of  the  spheres. 
It  means  a  mlUentum  of  brain  over  brawn;  a  golden  age  for  the 
pundit  and  the  gownsman. 

MA»w^n   ANOTHSS   8TKP   TOWASD   MACHZKS   ACS 

Releasing  Its  cheap  kilowatts,  T.  V.  A.,  applied  on  a  national  basis, 
will  also  release  men  and  women  from  a  multitude  of  ooenpatlons. 
Drudgery  as  known  today  will  cease.  Push-button  machinery  will 
perform  the  bulk  of  menial  tasks  of  farm  and  eity.  The  hired 
band,  the  hired  girl,  the  scullo-y  maid,  tlie  scrubwoman,  the  window 
cleaner,  and  the  street  sweeper  will  largely  Oiauppmr.  Mnrn^^i 
labor  wtll  be  reduced  to  a  mlnlmxnn. 

ClerlesI  b^p  tn  industry  and  commerce,  particulaily  in  account- 
ing and  auditing  departments,  will  Im  pretty  generaDy  superseded 
by  machines,  as  will  also  such  functlansTtas  as  wa*i:hmfT>.  elevator 
operatars.  and  ofllce  boys. 

Job  competition  will  be  enhanced,  at  course,  because  of  techni- 
cal specialisation.  Only  those  holding  the  highest  sheepskin  cre- 
dentials arlU  be  able  to  qualify  for  even  the  most  ordinu7  work  In 
this  transformed  economic  world. 

The  ditchdlgger,  a  man  of  parts  and  levers,  vrill  be  a  etrll  engi- 
neer the  comer  oop  a  doctor  of  laws;  the  barber  a  pmfnsonr  ot 
languages  and  dialectics,  ipsisslma  vert>a;  the  manicurist  a  bacheku' 
at  aits  vetth  a  Kappa  Kappa  Qamma  pin  and  a  diploma  from,  say, 
Wellesley.  Vassar.  or  Radcliffe.     Tour  vmlet  will  be  a  psychlatxlBt. 

As  regards  your  neighborhood  pub:  The  bartender  will  be  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  the  face  on  tbe  barroom  floor  a  mosaic  of  the 
Cysian  Fields,  while  tbe  painting  of  Pasipbae  and  the  Shower  of 
Gold  wlU  be  in  technicolor  animated.  And  when  yon  get  that  oM 
feeling  at  3  o'clock  in  tbe  nxmUng  you  wont  bave  to  exert  yonr- 
self.  The  barkeep  will  press  a  button  azMl  you'll  get  Sweet  Ade- 
line with  television. 

Yale  and  Harvard  will  be  prep  schools  for  newspapermen,  v^o,  to 
qualify  for  their  profession,  will  have  to  be  Kbodee  scholars, 
magna  cum  laude.  Their  work  wlU  bs  sharp^  «toitmt^M<^  ^g  com- 
pared to  that  of  tbe  present  da^. 


For  mertianlxatlon  of  reportorial  melhotte.  plus  the  rsdlo  tab- 
loid delivered  to  the  householder's  set  via  the  sound  waves  while 
he  Bleeps,  will  have  cut  down  both  size  and  output  of  the  dally 
prints.  One  revolutionary  Innovation  vrtU  be  the  Rhodes  report- 
er's typewriter,  which  as  he  taps  out  his  story  will  automaticr.Uy 
set  It  up  In  type  in  the  composing  room  of  his  newspi^Mr.  Local 
room,  mechanical  and  commercial  stalls  probably  will  be  i«duoed 
by  one-half  or  two- thirds. 

LMAMNBi    BCOHOmBTS    BBSATS    OUS    KUTUEX 

It  has  been  estimated  by  long-range  forecasters  that  If  me- 
chanization increases  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  as  it  has 
Inthe  past,  only  45  men  wUl  be  required  in  1»47  to  perform  the 
work  done  by  70  men  In  1933  and  by  100  in  1907. 

Boonomists  hsve  devoted  m\ich  debate  aa  to  what's  going  to 
ballpen  to  us  in  such  a  machine-<:amlnated  world.  How  shall  we 
pay  the  rent,  buy  the  ctotbes.  meet  the  doctor^  bmsT  Where 
will  otir  next  meal  come  from?  The  consensus  of  these  learned 
experts  seems  to  be  that  there  wUl  have  to  be  shorter  and  sborter 
working  hooxB  to  spread  employment  over  a  broad  base,  and  that 
our  distritoutkm  system  will  have  to  be  completely  twvlssd. 

Meanwhile,  following  tbe  pattern  yardstlcked  by  T.  V.  A^  ws 
can  solve  many  of  tbe  Immediate  aspects  of  te^mologtoia  dts- 
Iriaoement  with  a  broad  policy  of  rehabOJtatlan  of  onr  natural 
resources — bringing  back  to  par  our  tarmlaads,  cnflriani 
lands,  and  national  parks;  develafping  our  wscter-power 
for  hydroelectric  uses  m  the  puldlc  Interest;  by  adoption  at  a 
program  of  srif-lUmtriating  P.  W.  A.  proJecU  to  bsclude  booilng, 
lumbering,  mtal  etectrtftcaaon.  road  bulkUng,  and  highway  tan- 


Soch  lecottstractton.  in  tbe  ofUnkm  of  Stviart  Gbass,  would  pt^ 
vide  some  6.000.fl00  Jobs.  After  it  bad  been  oocnpletsa.  after  Wbat 
caiase  calls  tbe  "reaoune  baae"  has  been  Tsfsrtshnshsd,  boors  wfU 
decline,  and  quattag  sgatn  from  Otaaes^s  book: 

'TTnemployment  will  become  as  rare  as  in  rnlmiisl  SngiaML 
The  town  dump  wiU  smrOrter  ae  laager,  water  fronts  will  be  clean 
and  welcoming,  gas  tanks  will  have  been  melted  down  to  scrap, 
and  from  tbe  Bay  at  Pimdy  to  ttic  mighty  btUlge  at  ttie  Oslden 
Gate  no  billboard  will  dare  to  raise  its  head." 

That,  Chase  concludes,  is  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  two 
great  realities  which  affect  our  ttras,  for  It  is  ttie  pattern  for 
working  with  Nature  while  acoQpting  the  great  gifts  of  the  power 
age." 

Machhos  VteSTTS  MSf 

"Altogether,  for  the  entire  dam,  there  is  employed  a  staff  of  83 
persons.  Including  repair  and  maintenance  belp  and  goMes  for  the 
public." 

The  above  paragrajdi  is  quoted  from  Pred  Pasley's  striking  article 
in  th^s  issue  of  the  Sunday  News,  page  6,  on  naen,  machftnea, 
and  the  T.  V.  A. 

HuuB  nojEcr;  93  to  kuk  n 

In  the  quoted  paragraph.  Mr.  Pasley  ts  talking  about  one  of  the 
world's  Mggeet  dams — Harris  Dam,  on  tbe  Tennessee  River;  a 
•3«jOOG.OOO  power  and  river-cootrol  project,  whose  opecBttons  affect 
2.000,000  people  in  7  States,  and  whose  flood-control  maehlnery 
can  regulate  "almost  to  the  cubic  foot"  the  flow  erf  a  fi50-mUe  river. 

The  T.  V.  A.'e  power  dams,  tncMentally.  when  finished  and  paid 
for,  will  go  on  producing  power  at  almost  do  cost  lor  a  long,  aong 
time.  Ttietr  motive  power  will  be  tbe  water  that  endlosaly  oatnes 
down  as  rain  to  feed  the  rivers,  which  In  turn  feed  the  rain  clouds. 
T.  V.  A.'s  power  dams  will  be  only  a  man-made  unit  in  naturtiB 
rain  cyx^.  Tet  private  power  companies  feel  tlutt  they  ought  to 
bave  monopolies  on  this  use  of  rain,  because  this  use  at  rain  eaa 
be  made  to  pay  cash  through  sales  at  power. 

TSCBarOUJGKAL  UmMPLOTMBrr 

That  question  is  in  the  courts  now,  to  be  decided,  we  bope.  tbe 
just  w^.  The  urgently  ominous  part  of  Mr.  Paaleir's  Jtaij  is 
pcAnted  up  in  the  paragrs|A  quoted  above — ^that  only  83  persons 
all  told  sxe  needed  to  ran  tbls  entlrs  gigantic  euteipilse  centeied 
on  Morris  Dam. 

What  do  we  do  with  tbs  lobor  we  save?  That  qviestloa  came 
Into  the  world  with  labor-saving  machlnsry.  and  isn't  answsrsd 
yet.  In  this  story  our  old  friend  terhnfflngteal  Tznemployment  leers 
and  jeers  at  us  oooe  more. 


vaiai. 


but 


We're  all  familiar  wttti  the  stock  answer,  vblcb  nms: 
every  invention  which  has  tbrown  men  out  of  work  bas 
kinds  of  Jobs — garage  Jobs  for  automobile  servicing;  repair  aad 
maintenance  Jobs  tn  connection  with  dectrlc  refrigeration  or  elec- 
tric stoves:  and  so  on." 

Dp  to  now.  that  bss  proved  trae;  bat  with  a  mordemas 
tlon.    The  exception  is  that  tbe  ssane  people  who  were 
out  of  Jobs  dldnt,  by  and  large,  g^  tbe  zkew  Jobs  tbs 
forced  into  being. 

Than  wwe  few  blacksmiths  wbo,  saetag  tbe  automobile  swiftly 
rei^acing  tbe  horse.  gradnaUy  eased  tbeir  liisssshiiiilmj.  equtp- 
ment  to  the  rear  of  the  shop  and  built  up  auto  repair  srpilpianr 
and  pailLlng  floors  out  front.  Most  of  them  stuck  to  tbair  oM 
trade,  tbetr  old  single  tlkiil,  doubting  that  the  airtomobfle  bad 
OQzne  to  stay,  until  tbey  died  or  tbs  Aeriff  took 
to  satisfy  crsdMocs. 
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Alvnyi  there  !•  that  lag  betw««r 
D«w  Jobs.    Our  railurc  to  work  out 
U  larfrly  to   blune.    w«   believe,   (o^ 
tenured  bj  ocoulonai  tldai  wavea  oi 


w»  cAintoT  Tcmji  BAinc  Tm  clock 


ntxme* 


Rum  La 


What  we  thould   not  do,   it  McnnB, 
or  penalize  adoption  of  labor -aiTtni 
•imply  an  attempt  to  t\im  back  the 
themselvea.     The  clock  of  time 
products   of   the   machines   are   too 
for  us  to  alow  down  the  flow — U  we 
up  maaa  buying  power. 

The  orthodox  Soclallat  answer — tHe 
of    production,    t.  nd    produce    for 
terrible  beatlzu;  In  Conununlat 
is  doing  so.     Tb«  Technocrats,  who 
curalejy  despite  the  disparagement 
Scott,  propose  Incomprehensible  a 

It  aeems  to  us  that  the  New  Dea. 
so  far  as  lU  enemies  will  let  It. 
deTisrd.     It  works  on  the  surplvis- 
get  children  and  old  people  out  of 
keep  a  few  from  working  so  many 
have  no  Jobs  at  all.     It  attacks  thi  i 
buying  px>wer  by  trying  to  put  a 
over  hours.     And  It  takes  care  of 
best  It   can   by   taxing   thoee   able 
to  make  work  at  modest  wages  for 

We   don't  know   what  the  end 
much  noore  hopeful  than  we  did 
was  wringing  his  hands,  hoping 
and  pouring   In   a   little   Oovermnei^t 
theory  that  it  would  get  to  the 
Its  way  down. 


Is  to  discourage  invention 

machinery.     That  would  be 

clock.    Such  attempts  defeat 

—  to  be  turned   back.     The 

valuable   to   human   progress 

can  work  out  ways  at  keeping 


tUe 


flcor 

tJke 


will 

In 

thligs 

mei  it   1 

bottom 


Parity  Prices  and  Other   benefits  for  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 


HON.  WRIGHTf  PATMAN 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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the  new  machines  and  the 
ways  of  cutting  out  that  Uig 
our   tide  of   unemployment 
it. 


state  must  own  the  means 

,    not    profit — has    taken    a 

for  ao  years  now.  and  stlU 

pointed  out  the  trouble  ac- 

l^ped  oa  their  leader.  Hcrward 

fantastic  remedies. 

has  cdfered  and  Lb  applying. 

only  practical  remedies  yet 

abor  problem   by  striving   to 

production,  and  by  trying  to 

lours  a  week  that  many  will 

problem  of  sustaining  mass 

under  wages  and  a  celling 

remaining  labor  sxirplus  as 

pay  and   using   the   money 

those  out  of  private  Jobo. 

be.     But  we  know  we  feel 

193»-aa.   when    Mr.    Hoover 

would  work  out  all  right, 

money  at   the  top  on  the 

somehow  and  multiply  on 


REMARKS 


TEXAS 

RI PRESENTATIVES 


Is  very  necessary  that  the 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
iuccme  of  the  farmers  be  Increaied.  Since  the  farmers  are 
compelled  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of  their  production,  the 
Government  should  assist  in  mak  ng  it  possible  for  those  who 
reduce  to  produce  enough  to  earr  a  livelihood  for  themselves 
and  their  famUles.  There  Is  ony  one  way  that  I  know  of 
that  this  can  be  done,  and  that  is  for  the  Government  to  pay 
a  better  price  to  the  farmers. 

It  should  be  remembered  thai  the  declaration  of  policy 
provides  that  the  act  is  design  »d  for  "•  •  •  assisting 
farmers  to  obtain.  Insofar  as  practicable,  parity  prices  for 
such  commodities  and  parity  of  ij  icome  •  •  • ."  That  is, 
the  act  recognizes  that  it  is  extr  mely  dllBcult  to  undertake 
to  raise  and  maintain  farm  prii«s  and  farm  income  at  a 
parity  level  with  accumulated  sup  [dies,  or  fluctuations  in  the 
income  of  domestic  consumers  and  foreign  demand.  As  a 
result,  it  provides  that  every  practtcal  endeavor  shall  be  made 
to  bring  prices  to  such  a  level  witiin  the  limits  of  the  powers 
of  the  act  and  within  the  limits  of  such  appropriations  as 
Congress  may  make  for  carrying  o  at  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Cotton  farmers  today  face  an  (xtremely  difOcult  situation. 
Because  of  a  large  accumulation  }f  stocks  and  a  prospective 
carry-over  of  12.500.000  bales  on  Augtist  1,  193«.  the  acreage 
allotment  of  cotton  will  be  the  smallest  we  have  had  since 
the  farm  program  was  Inaugurate  d  in  1933  and  the  smallest 
cotton  acreage  since  1900.  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  1938 
crop  aroond  11  milUon  bales  in  or  ler  to  reduce  the  carry-over 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  col  ton  farmers  voting  in  the 
referendum  March  12.  1938.  voted  for  quotas. 

With  the  small  acreage  allot  nent  cotton  farmers  wiQ 
need  a  good  rrioe  to  get  a  reasoc  able  income  and  the  pros- 
pects are  that  the  price  will  be  »mparatlvely  low  tn  1938. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  e  timates  that  a  cotton  crop 
of  11.000,000  bales  will  result  in  a  farm  price  of  about  9j2 
ceais  par  pound.    Under  the  agrl  sultural  program  coopea-at- 


!nR  fanners  will  receive  2  4  cents  per  pound  of  the  normal 
yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  farm  for  each  acre  in  the 
cotton  acreage  allotment. 

This  means  that  the  prospective  Income  from  both  cotton 
lint  and  seed  for  the  1938  crop  will  approximate  only  $625,- 
000.000  as  compared  with  a  gross  return  of  about  $950,000,000 
for  the  1937  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  cotton  price  adjust- 
ment pajTnenls  made  in  connection  with  the  1937  cotton 
crop  will  approximate  $130,000,000  and  soil-conservation 
payments  made  under  the  1938  agricultural  conservation 
program  will  approximate  $75,000,000.  In  1938  It  is  esti- 
mated that  sigricultural  conservation  payments  will  approxi- 
mate $112,000,000.  Of  course,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  these  payments  and  I  hope  we  are  successful. 

IDLE    GOLD    SHOULD    BE    TTSED 

We  have  in  the  Treasury  a  billion,  four  hundred  million 
dollars  of  idle,  sterile,  unused  gold.  This  gold  should  be 
used,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  way  to  use  it  than  to  use 
it  to  increase  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  other  basic  farm 
commodities. 

I  have  prepared  a  bill  proposing  that  this  gold  be  used  for 
that  purpose.    The  bill  is  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Treasury  gold  be  used  for  making  parity 
paTments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  in  order  to  furnish  the  funds  necessary 
to  make  In  fL;ll  the  parity  payments  to  producers  of  corn,  wheat, 
cottcn.  rice,  or  tobacco  provided  for  by  section  303  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  available  for  such  purpose  the  Trea.«;urv  gold  which  on  April 
1.  193a,  was  carried  In  the  Inactive  fund  In  the  Treasury. 

If  this  gold  is  u.scd,  it  will  not  incrrase  our  public  debt;  It 
will  place  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  people  who  will 
use  it  to  buy  goods  and  .services;  it  will  stimulate  trade  and 
business  in  the  entire  Nation. 

I  expect  to  go  b.'fore  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  as  a 
witness  in  behalf  of  this  propxisal  when  the  relief  bill  is  con- 
sidered. It  occurs  to  me  that  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
amendment  to  the  relief  bill,  and  I  expect  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  get  it  adopted. 

COTTON  CERTmCATES 

In  1935  cotton  certificates  were  issued  to  the  farmers.  Al- 
though it  was  not  a  contract  between  the  farmers  and  the 
Government  that  the  farmers  would  receive  on  a  basis  of 
4  cents  per  pound  on  the  c»Ttiflcates  issued,  yet  it  was  under- 
stood through  the  Governmenl's  representatives  in  the  differ- 
ent counties,  the  county  agents,  that  if  the  farmers  holding 
these  certificates  would  pool  them,  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
demand  for  the  certificates  from  farmers  producing  a  surplus 
to  utilize  them  at  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ofQcials  even  wired  county 
agents  in  my  district  and  asked  them  to  encourage  the  farmers 
to  pool  their  certificates  at  once.  This  was  in  the  early  fall 
of  1935;  that  there  would  be  a  sufficient  demand  to  use  them 
all;  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  farmers  sell 
these  certificates  except  through  the  county  agent  and  at  4 
cents  per  pound.  A  few  holding  these  certificates  sold  them 
through  illegal  methods,  receiving  2  and  3  cents  per  pound 
for  them.  Practically  all  the  farmers,  however,  remained 
loyal  and  true  to  the  Government  and  refused  to  seU  them 
^cept  through  official  channels,  the  county  agents'  offices 
Therefore,  those  who  did  remain  faithful  to  the  Government 
assisting  in  carnr-ing  out  the  program,  still  have  these  cer- 
tificates on  hand.  They  only  received  on  the  basis  of  16  cents 
on  the  dollar  for  the  certificates  pooled. 

On  the  29th  of  January  1937,  I  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  due  on  these  cotton  certifi- 
cates^ It  is  the  only  bill,  that  I  know  of,  that  has  been 
bitroduced  for  their  full  payment  although  there  are  other 
biLs  somewhat  related  to  the  .same  subject  matter  involving 
distribution  of  the  money  that  is  remammg  in  certain  pools, 
and  the  refunding  of  the  purchase  price  of  certain  certificates. 

1  have  had  many  conferences  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Members 
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of  Congress.  Inchidlng  the  loaders,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  the  House  and  Senate  regarding  this 
matter,  I  have  also  talked  to  E*resident  Roosevelt  about  it. 
One  hearing  was  held  before  the  Hon.  Mabvhi  Jones,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House,  but  no 
report  has  been  made. 

The  following  statement  is  self-explanatory.  It  discloses 
the  amount  that  will  be  due  the  farmers  who  pooled  their 
certificates  in  each  county  in  the  First  Congresskmal  Distritjt 
of  Texas.  My  l)fll  will  include  certificates  that  were  not 
pooled  as  well  as  those  that  were  pooled. 

Statement   of  trust  agreements   surrendered  to  the  1935   national 
fool  from  the  First  District  of  Texas 


County 

Num- 
ber 
trust 
a|T«e- 
ments 

Pounds 
"junrn- 
dered 

Pounds 
sold 

Pounds 
unsold 

Payment 

BabinM 

due  > 

Bowie 

t,564 

4.820 
l,«61 
SS9 
2,577 
4.107 

t,m 

1,817 

855 

IBS 

1,275 

3.  140,  702 

2.  y02.  2f* 

3,  736,  434 
*.\\  40y 
7M.  rm 

1,71.^.677 

9,  714.  Wl 

301.yfi3 

343,  693 

3,  72fi.  9f>fi 

684,477 

551.  SOS 

SOB,  *S0 

«SS.W7 

7S,5ai 

132,472 

301,200 

1.705,?7-4 

S3.  OS 

au.S36 

CM.  368 

laB.  l!il 

2.5S9.394 
2,  392,  SUS 
8,«Mi,M7 
273.  SIS 
622,190 
1,414.477 
&,  008,^7 

a(S.a» 

2S:j.  3.S7 
564,3^8 

rM.tti.t^. 

19.  OKI.  17 

Z9B1  14 

4.W0  »4 

ll,»l  43 

a.  877.  15 

2.  am.  11 

24..SO7.90 

4.seo.S4 

$103.. 775.76 

ra.<s.   

95,712  32 

Delia 

Kranklm 

14.  95Z7J 

Ilarr!son_ 

lloi>kins- 

24,887.80 
.Sfi,  579l  06 

Laniar 

320.  35Z  eS 

Marion 

Morris 

9.957.35 
11.. 334. 38 

Red  Kiver 

Titus. 

122,907.03 
22,  SIS.  04 

Totals 

3XS13 

27,  474.  362 

4.823,030 

:B,«51,332 

i8o.«se.a9 

90«.O53.2S 

under  which  our  farmers  arc  paid  benefits  for  diverting  a  per- 
centage of  their  acreage  from  cotton  to  some  soil  building 
crop,  and  the  other  imposing  drastic  marketing  quotas  on 
cotton,  tolMicco,  wheat,  com,  and  ritw,  with  a  penalty  for 
planting  above  the  acreage  allotment.  The  latter  provision 
could  be  imposed  only  if  two-tiiirds  of  the  farmers  voted  ta 
favor  of  it. 

In  keeping  with  this  proviso  a  referendum  was  held  on 
March  12  for  cotton  producers,  and  92.1  percent  of  the  cotton 
producers  in  the  whole  country  voted  for  the  imposition  of 
the  msu-keting  quota.  In  Texas  the  vote  was  B6.4.  The  vote 
by  counties  in  the  First  District  of  Texas  is  as  follows: 


27,474..3r,2X$()  04  =H,0«,?74.4S. 

'  Thi?  doe5  nnt  include  ceriiQcates  th»t  were  not  [xxded  and  th»t  will  be  paid  W 
my  bill  is  eniicied. 

COPT    COTTON   CERTmCATI   BILL 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  the  bUl  to  redeem  the 
cotton  certificates.    It  is  as  follows: 

H  R.  3993 
A  bill  to  provide  for  redemption  of  certain  cotton  certificates  lasued 
under  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  any  producer  of  cotton  to  whom  tax -exempt  ion  certifl- 
cates  for  the  crop  j^ear  1935-36  were  Issued  under  the  Cotton  Control 
Act  approved  April  21,  1934,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay.  out  of  af^roprlations  made  pursuant  to  this  Act — 

(a)  To  any  such  producer  who  tranfiferred  certlflcatCB  originally 
Issued  to  him  for  the  crop  year  1935-36  to  a  certificate  pool  estab- 
lished under  such  Act  for  the  exchange  of  certificates,  the  difference 
between  the  amount  heretofore  received  by  him  for  the  certificates 
he  transferred  and  an  amount  ascertained  by  multiplyiog  4  oente 
by  the  number  of  pounds  of  lint  cotton  reprwented  by  such  cer- 
tificates: and 

( b )  To  any  such  producer,  to  whom  certificates  for  the  crop  year 
1935^^6  were  orlginaily  Issued,  an  amount  ascertained  by  multiply- 
ing 4  cents  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  lint  cotton  represented  by 
the  uncanceled  certificates  originally  issued  to  htm  which  such  pro- 
ducer surrenders  to  the  Secretary  and  which  he  at  no  time  trans- 
ferred to  any  pool  «"  to  any  other  person. 

Sec  2.  As  used  tn  this  act,  the  term  "jMxxlucer"  Includes  the  heirs 
or  legal  representatives  of  a  producer.  A  transfer  to  such  heiis  or 
legal  representatives  shall  not  be  considered  a  traxisfer  wltXiln  the 
meaning  of  section  1  (b). 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  ts  authorised  to  utUlze  the  personnel,  aerv- 
Ices.  and  facilities  of  the  Agrtculttcral  Adjustment  Administration  in 
carrying  out  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  apfiroprtated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  act. 

SaXLT  St:BSn>T  PATMBIfTB 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  insists  that  he  cannot  pay  the 
1937  cotton  price  adjustment  payments  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  law  has  been  complied  with.  The  law  is  that  the 
producer  must  not  knowingly  plant  cotton  in  1938  in  excess 
of  his  farm  acreage  allotment  for  1838.  The  Secretary  agrees, 
however,  to  check  the  acreage  just  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  season  in  whidi  cotton  could  be  planted  with  the  expec- 
tancy of  making  a  crop  and  make  the  payment  just  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible.  We  are  endftavoring  to  get  an  amend- 
ment to  existing  law  which  will  permit  these  payments  to  be 
made  much  earlier  than  they  would  ordinarily  be  made. 

HOW  OXTB  FAionats  voncD 

The  1938  farm  bill  is  made  up  of  two  main  provisions:  one 
simply  amending  and  perfecting  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
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£ven  with  a  mailceting  quota,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  farmer 
will  reoeve  a  large  return  this  year  on  his  crop  Ttx  world 
supply  of  cotton  is  50,600,000  bales,  the  largest  on  record 
and  the  1937  Am«-ican  cotton  crop  was  18,700.000,  also  the 
largest  on  record.  The  carry-over  of  American  cotton  on 
AiigiKt  1  will  likely  be  the  second  largest  on  record.  Even 
with  4,000,000  bales  less  this  year  than  last,  as  contemplated 
under  the  new  program,  the  American  supply  of  cotton  will 
still  l>e  the  greatest  on  record. 

The  following  table  relative  to  payments  to  farmers  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  is  self-explanatory : 

A.  A.  A.  payments  in  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Texas,  bf 
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The  folk)  wing  table  Is  self -explanatory: 
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The  following  statements  relative  to  expenditures  in  the 
First  Congressional  District,  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  are  self-explanatory: 
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Theodore  A.  Peyser 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  BARTON 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1938 

On  the   life,   character,   and   public   senice   of   Hon.   Theodori   A. 
Petsilb,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Theodore  A.  Peyser  entered 
the  field  of  practical  politics  almost  at  the  close  of  his  life. 
Yet  in  those  few  years  when  he  served  as  the  Representative 
of  the  Seventeenth  District  of  New  York  he  won  the  same 
respect  and  affection  from  his  colleagues  in  the  political 
world  which  he  had  long  enjoyed  in  the  realm  of  business. 

He  brought  to  his  public  service  the  complete  devotion, 
the  fine  intelligence,  and  the  untiring  zeal  that  had  always 
characterized  his  activities.  Every  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  thoroughly  studied;  his  votes  were  the  reflection 
of  independent  judgment  and  sound  convictions.  Loyal  to 
his  political  party,  he  was  never  a  blind  follower  of  any 
dogma,  political  or  otherwise. 

In  legislation  his  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the 
Wagner-Peyser  bill,  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  employment  system.  It  stands  as  a  memorial  to 
his  public  zeal  and  social  idealism. 

Men  were  drawn  to  him  by  the  charm  of  his  personality 
and  his  genuine  spirit  of  camaraderie.  No  boundaries  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  limited  the  broad  area  of  his  friendships. 
It  was  "Teddy"  Peyser  the  man,  the  human  being,  and  friend 
whom  his  constituency  delighted  to  honor. 

In  his  passing  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government  has 
lost  a  beloved  Member.  He  might  have  prolonged  his  life 
had  he  followed  his  doctor's  orders  to  let  down;  but  it  was 
his  nature  to  give  his  best,  to  do  completely  whatever  he  had 
undertaken.  His  death  was,  in  this  sense,  a  martyrdom  to 
his  ideal  of  public  service.  Friendly,  capable,  always  sincere, 
he  was  a  real  American.  Sound  in  judgment,  patriotic  in  all 
that  he  thought  or  did.  he  lived  a  full,  rich  life  and  left 
behind  him  a  multitude  of  friends. 


Pioneering  in  Honesty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CALITGRKLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20), 

1938 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER.  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  BUREAU 

OF  INVESTIGATION 


Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Pioneering 
in  Honesty,"  delivered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgatton,  United  States  Department 
of  Justice,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University,  Shawnee,  Okla..  on  May  23,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foDows: 

It  Is  always  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  visit  a  com- 
munity whose  history  spans  oiir  more  recent  frontiers  to  the  present 
day.  The  story  of  Oklahoma  and  the  acconqjUahments  of  the 
Southwest  have  always  Interested  me  Intensely.  When  we  realise 
that  here  was  a  vast  region  with  only  an  occaaloaal  trapper's  cabin 
or  frontier  settlement  which,  within  a  few  decades,  has  been 
changed  by  the  made  rush  of  setttere'  wagons  as  they  came  crashing 
ouward  through  ravine   and  gully,  fording  treacherous  rlvea  to 


found  Oklahoma  City,  to  build  Muskogee,  Tulsa.  Enid,  and  Shaw- 
Eee,  and  other  cities  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time,  we  are  forced 
to  pause  aiid  reflect  that  the  age  of  miracles  Is  not  past  and  never 
will  be,  so  far  as  America  and  Americans  are  concerned,  so  long  as 
there  are  new  frontiers  to  face.  That  pioneering  spirit  which  con- 
quered the  frontiers  of  the  Southwest  has  Its  modem  couTiterpart 
in  the  present-day  attitude  which  is  beglrmlng  to  form  against  the 
underworld   and   its  criminal   army. 

I  feel  that  you  j>artlcularly  In  Oklahoma  and  the  Southwest 
understand  what  I  mean  by  these  comparisons  when  we  consider 
that  for  y:ar5,  and  even  as  recently  as  the  reign  of  "Pretty  Boy" 
Floyd,  certain  portions  of  Oklahoma  were  known  as  the  land  of  the 
outlaw,  the  train  robber,  and  the  bandit.  I  feel  sxure  that  the  sub- 
ject of  crime  should  be  of  great  concern  to  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  this  State  who  have  done  so  much  to  bring  about  a  better 
condition  of  affairs. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  Oklahoma  should  have  been  forced 
against  her  will  to  harbor  a  large  number  of  outlaws,  for  here  was 
a  State  which  had  been  founded  in  the  mad  rush  of  a  tumiiltous 
settlement.  Never  In  the  history  of  the  United  States  was  there 
such  a  dramatic  onward  trek  of  pioneers  as  that  great  rush  of 
1889  when  this  Territory  was  opened  at  last  to  settlement.  The 
lines  of  wagons  and  horses  stretched  Intermlnablv  along  the  start- 
ing point  to  clatter  forward  at  the  signal  and.  within  a  matter  of 
hours,  to  result  In  the  birth  of  a  Commonwealth.  This,  in  turn, 
was  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  strip  with  scenes  of 
equal  turmoil  and  recklessness.  The  majority  of  thoee  who  made 
these  two  rushes  were  of  the  finest  type  of  American  pioneer  blood. 
It  was  natiu-al.  however,  that  some  of  those  who  sought  the  new 
country  would  not  seek  it  in  the  datmtless  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
by  which  America  was  buUt.  bxit  In  order  that  their  own  selfish 
needs  might  be  served. 

Oklahoma  was  a  country  of  vast  distances,  of  varied  terrain  of 
easy  accessibility  to  the  wandering  cattle  thief  from  the  South,  the 
outlaw  from  the  West,  the  tln-hcMTi  gambler  and  the  get-rlck -quick 
schemer  from  the  East — all  of  whom  sought  the  new  community 
where  they  felt  they  might  be  miles  from  the  law  and  where  they 
might  carry  on  their  nefarious  activities  with  impunity.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  such  regions  as  the  Shawnee  country,  where 
in  the  gullied  areas  of  scrub  oak  and  Ozark  brush  one  might  hide 
for  months  in  a  poorly  policed  section  and  be  safe  from  capture. 
Pew  States  have  ever  started  under  such  tremendous  handicaps  as 
did  Oklahoma,  even  with  all  her  fine  nattiral  resources  and  deter- 
mined pioneers. 

Then,  too.  we  must  remember  the  rush  for  black  gold  which 
caused  slab-boerded  towns  to  arise  overnight  in  the  mud  and  slime 
of  communities  where  sidewalkf  did  not  exist  and  pavements  were 
unknown,  and  everywhere  the  heavy  smell  of  black  gold  permeated 
the  air  and  there  prevailed  the  vtilturous  greed  which  always  Is 
engendered  when  new  money  rushes  suddenly  Into  circulation  from 
seemingly  boiuadless  deposits  beneath  the  earth. 

Thus  the  names  of  the  James  boys,  who  used  Oklahoma  more 
than  once  as  a  place  of  shelter,  the  Dalton  brothers,  Bill  Doolln. 
the  Spencer  gang,  and  on  through  to  Underbill.  Bailey,  and  Floyd. 
and  many  others  became  characters  of  fiction.  Oklahoma  foimd 
itself  harrassed  from  its  birth  by  the  stigma  erf  filthy  parasitic 
infiltrations,  and  here  and  now  I  desire  to  compliment  and  express 
my  admiration  for  the  far-«lghted.  level-headed,  and  civic -spirited 
people  erf  this  State  who.  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles,  have  succeeded  in  placing  Oklahoma  progressively  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order. 

We  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  no  longer  look  upon 
the  Southwest  as  the  cradle  of  crime.  True,  vou  will  always  have 
your  difficulties,  as  will  any  of  otir  States,  but  so  long  as  the  present 
attitude  continues,  of  modernization  and  betterment  of  law  enforce- 
ment, of  seeking  to  place  in  office  a  better  type  of  official,  of 
cooperation,  and.  above  all.  a  determined  desire  to  better  the  name 
of  the  community  and  the  C<»nmonwealth.  Oklahoma  will  continue 
to  pioneer  against  lawlessness — a  present-day  frontier  which  must 
be  conquered. 

The  remarkably  successful  manner  in  which  a  comparatively 
young  State  has  fought  off  the  enemlea  which  had  sucked  Its  llfe'a 
blood  from  the  very  day  of  Its  birth  has  been  due  to  two  great 
causes.  The  first  of  these,  of  course.  Is  public  oplnlcm.  for  without 
the  right  kind  of  public  opinion  nothing  good  can  be  accotnpllshed. 
Secondly,  here  and  there  througbotjt  the  State  there  artree  men 
who  realized  that  the  Commonwealth  must  achieve  the  seemingly 
impossible.  These  leaders  were  Joined  by  others  who  steadily 
worked  with  a  common  desire  toward  the  creation  of  a  mighty 
wave  of  pubUc  sentiment,  arising  In  indignation  against  the 
criminal  element.  Lawlessness,  no  matter  how  strongly  en- 
trenched, cannot  stand  before  a  frioneerlng  spirit  such  as  was 
exempjlifled  In  the  actions  of  the  founders  of  the  great  Southwest. 
Once  this  mighty  wave  of  public  sentiment  broke,  outstanding 
men  began  to  take  their  place  in  community  after  comminilty  to 
fight  for  law  and  orda,  imtU  today  Oklahoma  stands  high  Indeed 
In  the  ranks  of  effective  law  enforcement. 

We  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  will  never  forget  that 
it  was  an  Oklahoma  officer,  Chief  o*  Police  Otto  Reed,  of  lic- 
Aleoter,  who  was  shot  down  and  gave  his  life  along  with  special 
agents  of  the  F.  B.  I.  in  a  crucial  battle  which  was  the  turning 
point  in  America's  war  against  organised  gangsterism,  when 
Verne  Miller,  "Pretty  Boy"  Floyd,  and  Adam  Rlchettl,  with  their 
machine  guns,  their  high-powered  automatics,  and  their  commis- 
sion from  the  underworld  to  defy  all  authority,  in  nirfd  blood 
murdered  four  oOcers  axKl  their  prls«Mier  In  what  now  has  become 
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going  to  assume  his  share  of  the  cost  of  crime  in  aH  Its  ramifica- 
tions. It  is  beyond  Imagination  that  the  nearly  700,000  persons, 
an  army  large  enough  to  reproduce  the  city  of  Shawnee  many 
times  over,  who  yearly  are  committed  to  our  Jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries to  be  fed,  clothed,  sheltered  and  held  captive  by  expensive 
masonry  and  steel,  contribute  In  the  slightest  way  to  this  horrible 
ctst.  It  Is  not  believed  that  the  murderer,  the  robber,  the  bur- 
glar, the  arsonist,  or  any  other  of  the  criminal  army  of  more  than 
4.500.000  \vno  form  a  national  menace,  contributes  In  the  sllght- 
ett  degree  toward  the  maintenance  of  any  law-enforcement  body. 

Therefore,  who  paj-s  the  costs  of  crime?  Who  pays  the  losses  oc- 
aisloned  by  the  deaths  of  over  13.500  persona  by  homicide  each 
yi'ar?  Who  pays  for  the  erection  of  tremendous  buildings  of  stone 
a.nd  steel  to  harbor  our  criminals?  You  pay  for  It!  You,  the 
n-spectable  citizen'  You,  the  educator!  You.  the  ambitious  stu- 
dent, looking  forward  to  this  day  of  your  graduation  when  you  may 
take  your  place  in  your  community!  And  since  you  who  look  to- 
ward graduation  naturally  seek  also  the  avenues  of  ambition,  what 
is  a  better  one  than  that  you  should  carry  always  with  you  the 
belief,  the  knowledge,  and  the  determination  that  your  life  will  be 
happier,  better,  and  more  .sanely  calm,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
e.-erycne  you  know.  If  you  work  unceasingly  to  make  the  path  of 
tlie  criminal  more  difficult.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
definite  program.  First  of  all.  you  must  be  forced  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  crime  is  slimy,  that  crime  Is  filthy,  that  crime  is  baae, 
tliat  crime  reaches  the  utmost  dcpth.s  of  degradation. 

Should  you  ever  come  In  direct  contact  with  crime,  in  your  own 
heart,  you  will  abhor  it  You  must  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
will  give  no  aid  to  criminality  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  Prom 
o/er  20  years  of  actual  experience  with  crime  and  crlmlnaLs,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  »oo  many  otherwise  good  citizens 
a.d  crime  through  thoughtles.snes.s.  Not  a  day  In  the  year  passes 
but  that  someone  of  more  or  les.s  importance  seeks  my  aid  in,  as  he 
Kiys.  helping  a  friend  out  of  trouble.  Do  I  know  Judge  8o-and-So 
before  whom  someone  has  been  called?  Can  I  fix  a  trafQc  viola- 
tion for  someone  else  who  Is  very  busy  and  doesn't  care  to  be 
cUled  to  court?  Will  I  intercede  for  this  man,  for  that  man.  and 
for  the  other  man'  The  answer  in  all  cases  Is  "no,"  absolutely 
"no,"  and  emphatically  "no."  and  for  this  reason  my  feeling  Is. 
a.3d  It  should  be  the  feeling.  I  believe,  of  everybody  who  wants  a 
alme-free  America,  that  If  you  and  I.  who  ase  allegedly  good  clt- 
laens  and  want  to  see  crime  curbed,  go  to  the  front  for  this  or 
that  violator  simply  because  we  have  been  asked  to  do  so.  then  we 
cannot  complain  if  the  violator,  if  the  robber,  the  burglar,  the 
ai-sontst,  the  murderer,  or  the  rapist  uses  every  shyster  means  of 
pressure,  of  bribery,  or  Intimidation  at  his  control  to  obtain  hla 
fieedom,    and    walk   forth   'o    the    commission   of    new   crimes. 

On  first  analysis,  it  may  seem  farfetched  to  compare  the  fixer 
o:'  traffic  violations  or  cf  other  small  offenses  with  the  fixer  of  a 
nriurder  case.  I  do  not  arsfue  this  point  I  simply  ask  you  to  use 
your  own  Judgment— to  think  it  over  to  observe  that  crime  begins 
first  In  a  small  way.  Moreover,  the  next  time  your  spirit  rebels 
aijainsc  the  fact  that  some  criminal,  who  perhaps  has  robbed  your 
home.  ha.s  been  able  to  walk  away  scot-free,  consider  that  he  used 
exactly  the  .same  methods  that  were  U5ed  In  the  fixing  of  a 
ti-afflc  case  Moreover,  there  Is  not  a  murderer  In  prison  today 
tJiere  Is  not  a  kidnaper  m  Alcatraz.  and  there  is  not  a  condenuied 
ncAn  in  the  death  cell  who  does  not  use  as  his  alibi  for  nefarious 
elTorts  to  defeat  punishment,  the  excuse  that  everybody  else  in  the 
world  tries  to  get  out  of  trouble  and  why  should  not  he  also? 

It  would  require  but  little  self-sacrmce  on  the  part  of  every 
truly  respectable  and  reputable  citizen,  for  his  own  benefit  to 
determine  to  set  an  example  once  and  for  all  to  deprive  the  cr'lm- 
iral  world  of  Its  alibis.  If  this  were  done  for  a  sufficient  length 
ot  time.  It  would  soon  become  a  national  habit  and  the  American 
vlewpolrjt  would  so  solidify  that  almost  overnight  concerted  opin- 
ion would  result  in  a  wholesale  disbarment  of  shyster  lawyers  the 
Zll^i  ^"k  °^  «"»?^ance  chasing,  the  cleansing  of  courts  wherever 
n<-eded.  the  rebuilding  of  our  Jury  systems  and  the  overthrow  of 
BVbverslve  forces  everywhere  In  law  enforcement,  and,  above  all 
tte  cleaning  up  of  venal  politics,  through  which  aU  criminal 
forces  seek  aid. 

You  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  your  careers.  Do  you  want 
to  carry  forth  seme  great  ambition  Into  the  world  beyond  that  of 
ycur  vocattoris?     IT  you  do.  you  can  have  no  greater  ambition  than 

^m,.nn?  "'"J""]^  '"  ^"''^  ^''""'  '"  y""""  buslhess,  and  in  your 
ccmmun.ty  a  desire  to  Inculcate  into  the  lives  of  your  friends  and 
ycur  asscclates  spirituality  which  will  build  up  a  barrier  that  wlfl 
K"^.  L  il!^  from  moral  temptations  I  suggest  that  you  can 
h^_ve  no   better  ambition   than   to   be   mlaalonarles  of   the   Golden 

r  deatihllw  %'^-  ^°".  ''?,'  '':'''  "^'"-^l^y  'n  your  communlt; 
a  deathblow.  U  you  and  all  the  other  young  people  graduatlni 
this  .prlnB,  with  collep  tradition  and  college  tralrUM  c6uld  mak! 
tJ^e  solidiacation  of  ili,  one  idea  paramount,  you^im  icrom! 
p^iah  or»e  of  the  jreatest  feat,  in  the  history  of  AmeSca  a^St 
that  la  truly  plnm-erinK     one  to  liv,.  for  and  ons    IfachleVed    for 

in^mt  «\m"L?*  ""  fompromiw  with  crime;  that  crime  la  your 
UiTftsYoi  l^nr,J'')»'"'''"\"\"'  ^"'"^"  '°  '^^*^y-  o"«  that  win 
tillv  SI  Tt^fn  r  """^  "'  '""""^  '°"'  °'  y°"  assembled  here 
,viiJ  ..      u  *=f.''"'"*^   h"   fi"  thouRht   of  tooivty  except  to  prty 

Zbihil  victim  »u  V"'.  "r^P'  '*"*'  '^^  ^"""^  «"*"  '^^  born 
ta  rhJiii  1.  .  "•  •nf^riniily  ac.epts  ths  belief  that  unlaaa  ha 
■  cnecksd  ha  u  tmari  enough  w  gat  away  with  hla  mirtaadi;  aad 
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re«t  aaeured  that  once  be  la  permitted  to  aasume  this  attitude 
he  will  cause  you  nothing  but  grief. 

Whenever  I  am  with  a  group  of  young  people  such  as  this  I 
naturally  am  interested  In  looking  forward  to  what  their  later  life 
will  be.  and  I  am  always  happy  that  a  goodly  number  of  them  will 
consider  the  growing  competition  In  some  fields,  the  lack  of  It  In 
others.  Since  we  have  talked  much  of  pioneering  today,  and  if 
you  have  a  desire  to  pioneer  in  virgin  territory  let  me  point  to  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  and  In  any  locality  place  my  finger  tipon 
American  law  enforoement.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know,  for 
instance,  that  the  depths  at  crime  are  being  probed  today  for  the 
first  time  in  our  national  history.  Until  the  P.  B.  I.  began  to 
ooUect  fingerprints  In  a  methodlcfa  manner,  little  effort  had  been 
exerted  in  learning  what  was  tappening  In  tbe  underworld  of 
America  and  the  exter.t  of  its  toll.  When  you  re*Uae  that  the 
beginning  of  this  effort  was  leas  than  16  years  ago  In  a  nation  that 
bad  already  existed  for  a  century  and  a  half,  you  nuiy  well  imder- 
st&nd  that  a  tangled  mass  of  mlsapprehenalon.  mlslnfomiatloQ.  and 
utter  lack  of  knowledge  existed  oonoemlng  that  part  of  our  popu- 
lation which  earned  its  livelihood  by  preying  upon  others. 

In  this  pioneering  project  there  were  many  difficulties  even  In 
the  beginning  of  a  national  clearing  house  for  criminal  Identifica- 
tion dau.  Many  law-enforcement  agendea  looked  upon  it  as  new- 
fangled, silly,  and  of  no  assistance  whatsoever  In  the  capture  ot 
criminals.  The  answer  to  that,  of  course,  is  that  the  PMeral  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  through  its  Identification  Dtvlslon,  anntially  akU 
In  the  capture  of  nearly  6.500  fugitives  from  justice.  It  took  some 
years  retOIy  to  formulate  this  fingerprint  bureau  which  now,  with 
cooperation  extending  throughout  the  woiid.  represents  nearly 
11.000  law-enforcement  agencies  In  the  United  States  and  83  for- 
eign countries  and  Territorial  poaaeaslona,  and  poasessee  over  eight 
and  a  half  million  sets  of  fingerprint  records.  Tet  it  was  not  until 
the  F^ederai  Bureau  of  Investigation  could  obtain  tbe  oooperatloo 
of  the  majority  at  American  law-enforcement  agencies  that  a  true 
study  of  crime  could  begin.  It  is  through  the  submission  of  theae 
fingerprints  and  other  records  by  law-enforcement  organizations 
that  we  have  been  able  to  secure  a  faliiy  accurate  picture  oC  the 
number  and  tsrpes  of  offenses  committed  annually  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  the  frontier  has  not 
been  conquered.  There  remains  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  which  naturally  Is  held  in  check  until  appropriations  can 
be  granted  for  extensions  along  these  lines  and  tmtll  obstacles  can 
be  overcome.  There  has  been  little  Investigation  made  into  the 
homes  from  which  crime  comes — there  is  no  greater  subject  that 
can  be  studied,  for  crime  all  too  often  begins  tn  the  home,  is  part 
of  the  home.  Is  nurtured  In  the  home  and  grows  In  the  home  be- 
cause of  the  Improper  attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  who,  through 
their  lackadaisical  outlook  and  through  their  hero  worship  of 
criminals,  often  Inculcate  into  youth  the  desire  to  become  what 
they  think  is  a  Bobln  Hood,  but  what  In  reality  is  permitting  them 
to  degenerate  Into  the  basest  form  of  life. 

I  have  only  delineated  a  few  things  to  depict  to  you  a  frontier 
that  openly  calls  for  pioneers,  that  calls  to  those  who  would  embark 
Into  a  lifelong  crusade  against  crime.  The  crystallization  of  Na- 
tion-wide public  opinion  against  crime  did  not  truly  begin  until 
after  that  bloody  day  In  Kansas  City  following  the  heartless  mas- 
sacre of  officers  by  egomaniacs  of  the  underwold.  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  of  our  citizens  to  exactly  what  had  happened  In  the 
years  when  popular  violation  of  the  prohibition  law  made  the  boot- 
legger welcome  to  so  many  homes  and  the  ex-convict  a  person  to  be 
accepted  upon  a  social  basis. 

This  black  era  of  toleration  of  lawlessness  in  our  national  history 
provides  a  striking  comparison  to  the  early  days  of  our  frontier 
States  when,  side  by  side  with  the  honorable  pioneer,  the  crook 
flooded  Into  a  new  country  where  by  the  very  force  of  drcum- 
Btances  law  enforcement  was  Lax.  and  there  fastened  himself  upon 
the  body  politic.  In  the  years  of  prohibition  and  prohibition  viola- 
tion the  spawn  of  the  penitentiary  found  for  the  first  time  that  he 
could  open  the  front  door  of  society  and  walk  In  upon  a  common 
basis,  all  becatise  he  was  received  by  a  people  that  had  emerged 
from  the  poet -war  era  with  a  lackadaislail  attitude  toward  crime 
and  a  perverted  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  and  whose  moral  con- 
science had  atrophied  Into  a  state  of  deterioration.  His  reception 
Inflated  his  ego.  It  enhanced  his  predatory  powers,  It  raised  hla 
cheap  venomous  character  to  one  where  he  believed  that  he  waa 
being  accepted  upon  his  own  personal  qualifications. 

No  matter  what  the  cause,  the  effect  was  there,  and  America 
was  shot  through  with  an  Infiltration  of  criminality  of  which  we 
could  gain  only  a  general  picture — all  because  law  enforcement 
was  scoffed  at.  The  climax  came  when  the  utiderworld  believed 
It  could  shoot  down  honorable  offlcen  of  the  law  en  masse  and 
get  away  with  tt.  Since  that  day  aentlmant  has  rapidly  been 
crystallizing.  It  has  i>ot  yet  reached  the  point  where  it  reoognlaea 
all  of  the  necessary  thlnn  to  be  done  In  order  that  aoclety  might 
be  freed  of  Ita  bloodsucking  paraaltaa.  It  haa,  however,  reached  a 
point  of  approach  from  which  we  who  view  law  enforoement  from 
actual  experience  can  aee  In  the  future  the  time  when  aoclety  will 
demand  the  type  of  officer  tn  all  branotaes  of  the  adxalnlatratlon 
of  criminal  Juatlce  that  la  now  required  by  the  Padaral  Buraau  of 
Investigation.  This  means  that  to  obtain  thla  type  of  man,  edu- 
cated, honest,  intelligent,  agile  of  mind,  eouragaoua,  raaoureaful, 
the  aame  rewarda  must  be  given  which  ara  given  In  the  P.  B.  I.— 
that  of  a  salary  commenatxrata  with  tba  aanrloaa  rtndarad  and  the 
typ«  of  parson  nal  demanded,  rttlrtmant  banaftta,  a  itandlng  la  tha 


community,  and  a  freedom  from  aU  such  perversive  tnflueztces  aa 
those  of  venal  politics. 

There  Is  no  place  for  politics  In  law  enforcement.  There  should 
be  no  law  enforcement  officer  who.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
should  be  forced  to  pause  and  consider  the  political  effects  of  any 
movement  against  the  army  of  crime.  There  should  be  no  munici- 
pality or  community  in  which  venal  politics  enters  into  the  ap- 
prehension, conviction.  Imprisonment,  or  release  of  an  offender 
against  the  law.  The  time  will  oome  in  America  when  every  eom- 
munlty  will  witness  the  downfall  of  corruption,  the  downfall  of 
the  stifling  influence  of  the  venal,  self-aeekli^  polltlelan  who  aervaa 
only  his  oam  needs  and  those  of  his  henchmen. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  law  enforeament  bodies  are 
fraught  through  and  through  all  too  frequantty  by  eomipUon. 
The  grimy  and  slimy  bands  at  venal  polttdana  laterC««  all  too 
frequently  In  the  dlat^iarge  of  tbe  duties  at  a  ooort.  Oiwedy  polltloB 
and  ineasure  in  too  many  Instances  follow  a  oonvlet  Into  priaon. 
there  to  grant  him  privllegea  tantamount  to  thoae  of  a  country 
dub — radio,  magazines.  new^>apers.  books,  athletic  gamea,  shows, 
better  food  than  is  placed  aa.  the  tables  of  one-thlid  of  our  popu- 
lation, basebaU.  basketball,  motion  plcturea.  oteheatras  to  play 
during  mMOs,  swing  bands  which  have  actually  flUed  outside  en- 
gagementa  with  music  purveyed  from  the  llpa  of  omrdarers  and 
arsonists  and  plunderers  of  tbe  respectable. 

We  find  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  aa  a  lite  prlaoner.  but  that 
the  average  man  who  receives  a  life  aentencs  for  tbe  eocomlsalon 
of  a  crime  remains  behind  bars  lees  than  10  yeara.  We  are 
amaaed  to  learn  that  the  average  sentence  served  by  peraona  con- 
victed of  taking  the  life  of  another  Is  only  68  montba 

We  find  widespread  aboses  in  the  administration  of  parole, 
coupled  with  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  profeasional  parole 
advocates  to  correct  these  abuses.  I  have  been  represented  as 
being  opposed  to  parole.  This  is  untrue.  I  firmly  believe  in 
piuole  when  it  is  properly  administered.  It  Is  an  esaenUal  part 
of  the  program  for  the  reformation  and  rehabilitation  of  crim- 
inals. What  I  have  objected  to  and  what  I  shall  oontlnue  to 
object  to  IB  the  maladministration  of  all  too  many  Btate  parole 
systems.  The  abuses  which  exist  are  known  to  every  experienced 
law-enforcement  officer  In  America  and  represent  one  at  tha  gnat 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  effective  law  enforcement.  When  con- 
firmed criminals  with  four  or  five  and  more  paroles  commit 
robberies,  kidnaplngs,  and  murders  and  are  then  released  from 
their  cells,  told  to  be  good  boys,  and  are  ttimed  loose  to  repeat 
their  crimes  or  commit  others,  I  believe  the  public  Is  fully  Justified 
in  becoming  aroused  against  the  present  abuaea  m  some  of  our 
State  parole  systems. 

All  of  this  must  be  changed,  and  It  must  be  done  by  the  younger 
generation  who.  sickened  by  fUth  and  revolting  at  the  actions  of 
Inexperienced  and  oversentinaental  individuals  who  are  often  moti- 
vated by  selfishness,  and  who  have  fastened  themselves  upon  law 
enforcement,  decide  to  clean  house  and  do  this  by  their  actions, 
by  their  vote  at  the  poUs.  by  working  tor  honest  and  clean  elec- 
tions and  for  the  appointment  of  their  own  youthful,  aglie,  edu- 
cated. Intelligent  men  In  publle  office  and  law-enforcement 
agencies.  This  Is  your  Job  as  a  pioneer  today,  a  job  demanding 
as  much  courage  as  was  demanded  of  the  frontier  marshals  In  the 
rough-and-ready  days  in  the  history  of  your  State  and  the 
Southwest. 

If  you  are  to  proiact  your  future  home,  yon  most  know  how  to 
protect  it.  This  cannot  be  done  so  long  as  prison  holds  no  fear  for 
the  criminals,  when  a  term  in  prison  In  many  cases  represents  a 
better  type  of  life  than  that  to  which  tltey  have  been  aocwtomed. 
It  cannot  be  done  so  long  as  prison  represents  only  a  stopping  place 
for  the  high-powered  pltinderers  Who  look  upon  a  period  of  in- 
carceration as  a  mere  vacation  from  their  regular  de]»<edatory  life, 
this  vacation  to  be  terminated  as  soon  as  tbelr  shyster  lawyer  can 
make  the  proper  connection  with  venal  politicians  or  with  theo- 
retical or  oversentlmental  sobslsters. 

All  of  this  must  be  ended  b^  youth,  by  a  vociferous  youth,  by 
what  I  am  proud  to  call  a  selfish  youth — a  youth  selfish  enough  for 
Its  own  future  happiness  and  for  the  welfare  of  those  wliom  It 
loves  to  work  imceaslngly  not  only  tar  a  cleaner  community  but 
tor  the  upbuilding  of  new  fields  of  employment  for  tba  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  those  who  iorm  student  bodies  of  our  oollegas 
and  universities.  Many  fields  of  endeavor  are  overcrowded  today. 
We  hear  the  cry — there  are  too  many  merchanta,  too  many  lawyers, 
and  too  many  pwsons  in  profeaaloaa  and  callings  which  depend 
upon  the  college  for  their  personnel — but  there  are  not  too  many 
college  graduatas  in  law  enforoement.  Ttuan  ara  too  few.  Law 
enforcement  is  rapidly  becoming  a  profeaaion,  as  It  abould  be. 
Vacancies  in  police  departments  should  be  an  invitation  to  ooUage 
atudents.  There  should  be  no  arardcn  of  a  penitentiary  or  guard 
who  is  not  well  educated,  and  there  should  be  no  one  in  any  branch 
of  probation  or  parole  who  la  Xiot  oi  the  highest  type  of  intel- 
ligence and  integrity. 

Hera  aad  there  throughout  Amarloa  art  rising  examplaa  wbaraby 
law-anforoasient  aganclea  are  achlavlng  remarkable  raaulu  through 
the  upbtUldlBf  of  a  partoonel  free  from  political  laterfaranoa.  Wa 
apeak  of  ortma  in  terms  of  robbery  or  plunder.  Thara  la  another — 
a  crlma  which  la  balag  oommlttad  by  aoclaty  agaiast  Itaalf  In  tba 
mlacrty,  maagar  aalarlaa  wblcb  It  paya  in  many  oommunitlaa  to 
thoae  whom  It  holds  raapooalbla  for  Its  aalaty,  bapplnaaa,  and  at- 
eurlty.  We  always  blama  tha  ladlvldual  whan  a  priaoo  door  pra- 
maturely  opaaa  for  aoma  dangcroua  ooavlct.  That  blama  should 
bt  plaoad  wbart  It  baloaga— upon  aoolaty— and  tbls  la  trua  of  any 
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analyre,  If  I  can,  some  of  the  basic  facts  which.  In  my  opinion, 
have  deprived  them  of  an  opportiinlty  to  fulfill  that  need. 

'.In  the  first  place.  It  would  seem  Impossible  to  have  an  Intelligent 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
without  some  analysis  of  what  constitutes  economic  security.  Does 
It  mean  simply  that  through  some  action  of  the  Government  there 
Is  to  be  secured  to  them  in  times  of  unemployment  a  bare  subsist- 
ence wage?  Does  it  mean  that  they  may  look  forward  to  old  age 
complacently  becau.se  a  paternalistic  government  assures  them  of 
siraply  enough  to  fill  the  barest  material  wants?  Is  It  to  be  found 
in  a  planned  economy  under  governmental  restrictions  wherein  the 
ln;tiative  and  endeavor  of  the  individual  Is  traded  off  for  a  per- 
manency of  fixed  employment  having  no  opportunity  for  advance- 
m«nt?  Or  does  economic  security  mean  something  that  is  broader 
thin  all  this?  Is  It  not  possible  that  It  Includes,  not  only  the 
aa^urance  of  the  bare  material  things  which  are  so  necessary  to  life 
but  also  the  right  to  live,  to  prosper,  and  to  go  forward  toward  the 
goiJ  of  one's  ambitions  under  an  economic  system  of  free  enterprise 
whereby  there  Is  no  limitation  upon  accomplishment  except  that 
wtiich  a  man's  own  abilities  prescribe? 

:[  contend  on  behalf  of  American  youth,  which  I  still  believe 
to  be  a  virile  and  vigorous  part  of  our  social  and  economic  life, 
thit  it  is  the  latter  they  want,  and  not  the  mere  assurance  of 
ex;8t«nce. 

:[  contend  further  that  no  man  has  done  more  to  deprive  them 
of  this  right  than  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

So  doubt  there  are  many  who,  clinging  to  the  myth  and  to 
thi?  legend  of  the  President's  great  Interest,  will  bottom  their  argu- 
ments and  their  conclusions  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  caused  to 
be  written  upon  the  statute  boots  certain  relief  measures.  But 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  mere  placing  of  a  young  man  In  a 
C.  C.  C,  camp,  the  mere  assurance  of  a  bare  material  existence, 
wt.l  vUtlmately  bring  full  satisfaction  to  the  young  men  and 
wcmen  of  this  co\intry  who  have  in  their  blood  the  slightest  ambl- 
tlcn  to  attain  the  higher  and  finer  things  of  life. 

:r  do  not  Bay  tonight,  and.  Indeed.  I  do  not  want  to  be  Inter- 
pr'ted  as  saying,  that  proper  relief  measures  do  not  have  their 
pliice  In  the  social  and  economic  life  of  our  country.  But  I  do 
Bs;.'  that  such  measures  can  be  viewed  as  no  more  than  mere  stop- 
gaps, I  state  It  as  a  certainty  that  If  relief  meastires  are  to  be 
allowed  to  determine  the  goal  of  individual  accomplishment,  then 
ambition  wUl  die  and  with  it  the  progress  of  clvUlaatlon  will 
come  to  an  end,  I  further  state  that  If,  at  the  same  time  these 
humanitarian  measures  are  being  enacted  Into  law.  the  course  of 
go»emment  la  such  that  it  destroys  the  free  economy  under  which 
th»  objectives  of  greater  ambitions  may  be  obtained,  the  effecU 
of  these  acts  will  not  offset  In  any  degree  whatsoever  the  ulti- 
mate harm  which  is  being  done  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation  br 
thf  destructive  measures  aimed  at  our  economic  system, 

[f  1  may  Illustrate,  It  Is  one  thing  for  the  President  as  a  doctor 
of  our  social  and  economic  Ills  to  be  devoting  all  of  his  energies 
to  getting  the  patient  a  more  comfortable  bed.  a  bigger  hot- 
water  bottle,  and  a  prettier  nurse,  but  it  Is  quite  another  thing 
If  he  has  become  so  engrossed  In  these  phases  of  treatment  that 
he  hasn't  the  time  nor  the  disposition  to  diagnose  and  cure  the 
disease  Itself. 

No  clearer  indication  of  the  situation  which  I  am  presenting 
can  be  fotmd  than  in  the  steps  by  which  the  New  Deal  plans  to 
enl  the  present  depression.  On  the  one  side  Is  the  continuation 
of  the  meastires  of  relief.  Well  and  good.  No  Republican  op- 
poi«8  them,  whether  they  are  expressed  In  anchors  to  the  wind- 
ward, such  as  unemployment  Insurance  and  old-age  pensions  pro- 
vice,  or  whether  they  are  expressed  In  the  camps  of  the  C  C  C 
or  m  straight  relief.  But  we  do  contend  that  these  are  all  auxil- 
iary. IncldenUl,  and  emergency  measures  to  which  a  government 
can,  and  even  should,  resort  provided  only  that  this  same  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time,  is  seeking  to  assist  a  recovery  of  the 
eccnomlc  system  through  which  ultimately  relief  may  be  renlaced 
with  Jobs. 

Tht  present  course  of  the  administration.  Its  attacks  upon  busl- 
neia.  its  continual  threats,  creating  useless  uncertainties  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  its  attempts  to  once  more  prime  the  pump  of  our 
eccnomlc  system,  clearly  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  more 
mteresied  lii  these  incidental  measures  than  he  Is  In  the  principal 
problem  which  confronts  us.  It  clearly  demonstrates  that  Mr 
Ro-asevelt  seems  anxious  to  give  to  the  unemployed  everythlna  but 
Jobs  In  private  enterprise.  /"^^^^  uuv 

T,«'^^^  President  sUnds  In  the  position  of  one  who  will  hear 
no  evil,  see  no  evU,  and  speak  no  evU  of  a  plan  that  has  failed  In 
of*[7  ."^  .k'I'^  V  ^^.o'^  administration.  The  astounding  part 
ties  -riLr™  ^*  ""  J**"!  °°  ^"'^  °^  ^^«  ^^--ons  ot  hi!  own 
of  hu  JTtTol^?^*  P"^°**  ''^"^  ^  Roosevelt  had  the  confidence 
^.,nH  «i H  °-  ,.^^"  "^  *  ""'^  ''^"o  ^^^  President,  pursuing  a 
sound  fiscal  policy,  encouraging  business  to  legitimate  proflti- 
apj>arently  Jealous  of  the  credit  of  the  country-lreated  a  iSve^ 

Smon'thf  J'ilf^/^'P'H''''^^^^  '^^  Nation.  This  wiTln  tSLS 
3  nionths  of  his  first  administration,  when  he  apparently  thou^ 

'LS^U:T"or^.  ''"  '""'^'^'"  ''"'  — ^^-"^  of^S°X 

an^e^^o~^i^*  ^^'^'^  ''^'^^  ^«  pursued,  business  Improved 

Sk^fZTrv  T.*^°y^^°'''^  ^^^  '^"""^^  '"^^  and  women  sta^ 
back  to  work.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  index  of  the  Fed 

Slih^o'^o^''  °'  industrial  production  haS  st^  at  59  p^rSSi 
£fi?n/^^o  ^/^"^^  '''^^^S  itarch  of  1933  when  Mr  RcSi^eU 
took  office.     Under  the  Impetus  of  his  apparently  soU^d^SS 
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the  recovery  which  was  already  under  way  when  he  came  Into  ofBoe 
continued  on  the  upigrade.  until  by  July  of  that  year  this  same 
Index  had  risen  to  100  percent.  Then  suddenly  he  shifted  his 
policies.  Unwilling  to  accept  the  progress  that  the  country  had 
been  making,  he  threw  the  weight  of  his  Influence  behind  legisla- 
tion which  applied  the  theory  of  economic  scarcity  to  agriculture 
and  to  business.  He  set  out  to  place  our  entire  economic  system 
In  a  strait  Jacket.  Although  he  stated  that  his  aim  was  to  help 
the  farmers  and  the  workers  of  our  cotmtry,  his  program  had 
exactly  the  opposite  effect,  for  by  November  of  1933  that  same 
Index  had  slxmiped  from  Its  100  percent  of  July  to  72  percent. 

There  is  no  other  explanation  to  this  slump  but  that  his  change 
of  policy,  expressed  in  pump  priming,  monetary  tinkering,  and  re- 
strictive measures,  halted  the  upswing  and  started  a  business  de- 
cline. Apparently  he  did  not  learn  then,  or  at  least  will  not 
acknowledge,  that  the  only  road  to  economic  security  Is  more  pro- 
duction and  not  one  of  less  production.  The  trouble  with  the 
authorities  in  Washington  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  beads  are  lost 
In  the  mist  of  theory  and  their  feet  are  stuck  In  the  mud  at 
Impractical  experimentation. 

You  will  remember  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  started  out  on  his 
first  5-year  plan  that  pump  priming  was  an  untried  experiment  In 
the  history  of  America.  Por  that  reason  I  suppose  it  had  a  psy- 
chological value  and  we  were  able  to  see  a  response  which  arose 
trom  the  hope  that  such  a  plan  presented  a  workable  scheme. 
But  today  the  country  has  lost  faith  and  confidence  In  a  program 
which  has  once  failed  and  which  still  apparently  contemplates  the 
dlsproven  fact  that  we  can  lift  ouraelves  out  of  Industrial  lethsj^ 
by  the  bootstraps  of  spending  and  debt.  Apparently,  there  Is  a 
full  realization  on  all  sides  and  by  e'veryonc  except  BCr.  Roosevelt 
that,  after  having  spent  more  than  $30,000,000,000  In  abnormal 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment,  the  only  reason  there 
Is  no  grass  grooving  on  the  streets  of  our  industrial  cities  is  because 
It  has  been  trampled  down  by  18,000,000  men  and  women  seek- 
ing Jobs  in  vain.  The  result  Is  that  even  the  psychological  ralue 
of  pump  priming  has  gone  by  the  board.  Bveryone  recognizee  Its 
tinsoundness.  Everyone  is  willing  to  accept  the  lessons  of  the 
past  except  the  one  man  who  has  the  power  to  place  business  back 
on  Its  feet.  Re  still  adheres  to  the  fallacies  of  the  past  and 
refuses  to  accept  the  proof  of  a  former  failure. 

Was  It  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  said.  "Any  government  like  any 
family  can  for  a  year  spend  a  little  more  money  than  It  earns. 
But  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of  that  habit  means  the 
poorhouse "  Is  there  anv  promise  for  economic  security  In  a 
government  that  la  headed  for  the  poorhouse? 

It  was  Mr.  Rooeevelt  who.  In  his  message  to  the  Oongreas  on 
March  10,  1933,  In  speaking  of  the  deficit  of  tS.000.000,000.  said 
that  "With  the  utmost  seriousness,  I  point  out  to  the  Congress 
the  profound  effect  of  this  fact  upon  the  national  economy.  It 
has  contributed  to  the  recent  collapae  of  our  banking  structure. 
It  has  accentuated  the  stagnation  of  the  economic  life  of  our 
people.  It  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed."  Is  there 
any  promise  for  economic  security  In  the  collapse  of  our  banking 
structure — In  the  stagnation  of  the  economic  life  of  our  people, 
or  m  adding  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed? 

It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  also  said,  "Too  often  In  recent  history 
liberal  governments  have  been  wrecked  on  rocks  of  loose,  fiscal 
policy."  Is  there  any  economic  security  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  wrecking  of  our  form  of  government? 

Tet  all  of  these  things  by  his  own  words  are  In  the  ofllng  in  the 
plan  which  he  now  proposes  to  the  people.  The  possibility  of 
these  catastrophes  are  all  present,  not  as  the  predictions  of  par- 
tisan politicians  opposed  to  the  Roosevelt  administration,  but  m 
the  predictions  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  It  Is  for  this  reason, 
relying  upon  his  own  theories,  fotmded  upon  his  own  convictions, 
that  I  stand  before  you  tonight  to  assert  and  to  reassert  that  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  has  done  and  once  more  contemplates  doing  nu>re  to 
deprive  the  young  people  of  their  right  to  livelihood  and  to  that 
economic  security  which  they  desire  than  any  man  In  the  United 
States. 

As  though  It  were  not  enough  for  Mr.  Rooeevelt  to  threaten  the 
stability  and  even  the  existence  of  private  industry  by  such  major 
proposals  as  his  pump-prlmlng  scheme,  he  has  added  to  the  picture 
a  thousand  and  one  irritants,  all  of  which  tend  to  discredit  busl- 
aesB.  big  or  little.  In  the  eyes  of  our  pec^le,  to  make  It  impotent, 
and  to  deny  to  the  Nation  the  benefits  which  have  flowed  from  that 
source  since  our  Government  was  founded.  Business  lies  today 
bound  to  Inactivity  by  the  restrictions  and  uncertainties  of  the 
national  administration.  Jiist  as  OulUver  lay  upon  the  beach  of 
LUUput  seeking  to  free  himself  from  the  nvesh  In  which  a  thousand 
Lilliputians  had  entangled  him. 

If  Mr.  Rooeevelt  desires  a  business  recovery,  if  he  wants  to  see 
this  country  once  more  surge  forward  under  the  impetus  of  free 
enterprise,  then  I  challenge  him  to  do  that  which  he  and  he  alone 
can  do  and  that  is  to  sever  this  network  of  restrictive  and  discour- 
aging policies  which  his  bureaucratic  Lllllp\itlans  have  bound 
around  the  prostrate  form  of  business. 

Unless  he  p>romptly  takes  these  steps,  then  he  win  assuredly  be 
confronted  with  a  planned  economy  In  all  ^^f  Its  vicious  aspects. 
Indeed,  there  are  those  who  wonder  whether  or  not  the  continual 
heckling  of  business  by  the  administration  Is  not  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  those  svirrounding  Mr.  Rooeevelt,  and  Indeed  even  of  the 
President  himself,  to  bring  about  a  failure  of  private  enterprise  so 
that  this  planned  economy  may  be  put  into  full  effect  throughout 
the  Nation. 


That  there  are  thoae  around  the  President  who  approve  at  a 
planned  economy  under  goverxmiental  restrictions  i»  evidenced  by 
act  after  act  at  the  national  administration.  What  otber  name  can 
be  given  to  an  agricultural  plan  that  under  governmental  threats 
and  penalties  denies  to  the  farmer  the  right  to  say  how  much  of 
his  tillable  land  shall  be  allotted  to  this  crop  or  to  any  crop  at  all? 
What  other  designation  can  be  given  to  an  act  of  Congrees  which 
limits  the  production  of  coal,  fixes  Its  price  not  only  In  the  field  but 
also  to  the  consumer?  How  else  can  one  describe  the  N.  R.  A.,  to 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  wedded  for  so  long  and  which  he  would 
still  revive  if  he  could?  Under  what  other  system  do  the  monetary 
policies  of  this  administration  belong  which  allows  one  man  to 
Juggle,  as  he  sees  fit,  the  values  of  our  money,  and  who  can  through 
his  mere  whim  expand  or  deflate  the  credit  of  the  Nation  overnight? 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  acts  In  Washington,  both  legltfa- 
tlve  and  through  bureaucracy,  by  which  the  New  Deal  has  dlacloaed 
its  hand  in  this  regard. 

With  the  start  in  this  direction  Indicated  by  the  acts  which  I 
liave  Juust  mentioned,  we  can  be  assured  that  the  disintegration  of 
a  free  economy  and  of  private  enterprise  will  be  followed  with  the 
opening  of  a  Pandora's  box.  wldch  will  free  the  evils  of  a  planned 
economy  to  spread  to  every  comer  of  our  economic  life. 

I  will  not  deny  that  a  planned  economy  under  governmental 
restriction  may  give  a  certain  amount  of  security.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  this  has  been  accomplished  tn  Nazi  Germany  and  In 
Fascist  Italy. 

But  under  each  of  these  systems  there  has  been  a  loss  of  freedom 
of  speech,  of  freedom  of  thought,  of  freedom  of  Intellectual  advance- 
ment, and  even  of  splrittial  liberties.  These  are  the  prices  that  one 
must  pay  under  a  govemmentally  planned  economy.  For  a  govern- 
ment which  seeks  to  dominate  and  chart  the  lives  of  Its  cltlaens 
either  socially  or  In  the  field  of  economics  can  brook  no  mterference 
with  Its  plans  and  It  must.  If  It  Is  to  be  successful,  require  a  disci- 
pline from  Its  cltlaenry  which  Is,  in  fact.  Invoked  In  every  nation 
where  such  a  plan  Is  at  all  successful. 

Those  who  would  try  to  lead  us  into  such  a  field  tell  ui  that  It  Is 
necessary  because  there  Is  no  longer  a  frontier.  This  may  be  true. 
If  bv  that  It  is  meant  that  there  are  no  further  lands  to  explore,  to 
settle,  or  to  cultivate,  but  this  Is  not  true  with  reference  to  our 
commercial  and  scientific  activities.  Our  initiative .  otir  industry, 
our  Imagination  will  find  practical  outlet  which  will  carry  lu  into 
new  eras  of  profitable  endeavor  far  more  expan-slve  than  anything 
within  our  comprehension,  and  which  will  afford  to  all  of  us  the 
opportunity  to  find  a  place  in  the  sun  meastired  only  by  the  ability 
we  evidence  and  the  efforts  we  put  forth. 

A  concrete  example  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  yean  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  an  answer  to  the  excess  production  of  milk  In 
the  great  dairying  States  of  this  country.  The  only  solution  of  this 
problem  which  came  to  the  Imaginative  minds  of  the  New  Dealers 
was  to  limit  Its  production.  But  a  lone  chemist,  working  unre- 
stricted In  the  oulet  of  a  great  laboratory  furnished  and  set  up  by 
prl\'ate  capital,  has  now  developed  an  industrial  process  to  utilloe 
this  excess  milk  as  a  substitute  for  paint  which  gives  every  promise 
of  taking  care  not  only  of  the  excess  milk  produced  for  human  con- 
sumption but  of  all  milk  that  might  be  produced  under  any  circum- 
stances. May  I  not  suggest  that  It  may  be  prophetic  that  the  man 
who  brought  this  about  and  opened  a  great  new  field  to  the  dairy- 
ing States  of  this  country  was  not  a  New  Dealer  with  a  vision  at 
limited  prodtKtlon  under  a  planned  economy.  He  i.H  the  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Republican  State  committee. 

The  advancement  of  mankind  does  not  stop  so  long  as  there  Is  a 
goal  ahead,  but  once  man  Is  told  that  his  place  is  fixed  and  his  niche 
In  the  order  of  things  Is  determined  we  arrive  at  that  regimentation 
which  I  have  pointed  out  is  such  a  neoeeaary  ingredient  of  State 
planning  and  will  thereby  crush  his  spirit  and  his  ambitions.  We 
have  been  a  virile  race,  recognizing  no  obstacle  In  our  path  as  being 
unsurmountable,  aixl  we  should  not  permit  this  Tlrlllty  to  lie  beaten 
down  by  creating  a  system  of  government  that  not  only  encourages, 
but,  In  fact,  compensates  Inertia  In  the  individual  and  a  restriction 
in  the  production  of  the  necessary  things  of  life. 

If  economic  security  is  to  be  found  by  telling  a  man  how  many 
hours  he  shall  labor  and  at  wLat  price,  by  regulating  the  pro- 
duction of  his  farm  or  his  plant,  and  determining  the  price  for 
both  the  seller  and  the  consumer  of  that  which  he  produces,  then 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  economic  bectu-lty 
belonged  to  the  vassal  under  the  feudal  system  of  a  thousand  years 
ago,  to  the  Roman  workers  under  Diocletian,  to  the  Prmeh  artisans 
under  Louis  XTV,  and  to  a  thousand  other  peoples  who  in  past 
generations  have  been  willing  to  aooept  the  bare  nsoessltles  of  life 
under  a  static  economic  existence.  If  there  Is  anything  new  in 
this  coooeptlon  at  life  for  the  Individual,  It  Is  only  that  it  Is  new 
to  America. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  not  the  kind  of  economic  security 
that  the  youth  of  America  wants.  I  am  convinced  that  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  country  are  not  yet  ready  to  abandon  tbs 
fruits  of  individual  Inltiattve  that  may  be  acquired  under  a  sys- 
tem of  free  economy.  But  while  I  hold  this  to  be  a  truth,  I  also 
know  that  a  planned  governmental  economy  and  an  economy  based 
upon  private  Industry  cannot  exist  side  by  side.  It  Is  perfectly 
apparent  that  no  man  can  compete  with  government  or  even  wltXi 
a  business  sponsored  by  government  and  maintained  at  the  tax- 
payers' cost.  We  must  choose  one  of  two  paths.  That  over  whidi 
we  have  come  in  the  moet  successful  history  of  any  nation  that 
ever  existed,  or  that  which  has  proved  ttsdf  to  be  a  falhire  tlms 
after  time.  We  cannot  stride  the  two  paths  at  oxkce.  becauss  they 
lead  in  opposite  directions. 
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It   Is  txjt  enough  to  Justify  the 
ment  or  Its  indicated  tendencies 
Kmcrgency  applies  ociy  to  temporal 
llie  (if  s  people  must  be  upon  some 
It  cunnot  shift  because  we  are 
nlni;  of  the  tide.     For  that  reason 
whs  lever  attitude  we  take  upon 
not  only  for  today  but  for 
sole)  7   the  administration  of  the 
step  we  take,  every  act  we  do,  Is 
the  future      Thus  we  owe  an 
in  our  path — an  obligation  which 
the  present  task  may  be.  to  choose 
the  tcTjatest  assurance  of  stability 
life  not  only  for  today  but  for  the 
be  willing  to  Htand  upon  temporary 
even  though  there  may  be  present 
be  avoided  by  accepting  an  easier 
the   older  generations  cannot  do 
oblii;atlon  to  you  who  follow  in  ou^ 

W<>  can  and  we  should  seek  to 
eration   In   the  alms   and   Ideals  o: 
what  I  have  said  tonight  with 
piles  to  every  man  and   woman 
their  age.     We  have  a  right  to 
eration,  not  only  because  their 
but  because  we  can  do  It  hone«t](y 
In   so  doing  we  have   the 
cause  standing  for  the  perpetuatlo^ 
of  govenunent  which  has  proved 
trial  and  error  to  b«  the  most 
established  for  the  purpose  of  gu 

But  we  camu>t  expect  or  hope  t< 
group  of  young  men  and  women 
unleas  we.  in  turn,  encourage  thei^ 
to  them  a  full  realisation  that  we 
which  they  have  tietxx  confronted 
the  solution  of  those  problems  as 
are  our  problems  as  well,  but 
see  the  youth   of  this  country 
opportunities  as  have  been 
Ing  American  generation. 

It  In  aaaentlai  that  we  do 
that  the  ranks  and  the  leadership 
youth.     I  ask  from   thoee   whom 
elders  of  our  party  that  they  give 

froblems  of  this   new  generation 
ask  further  that  the  elder 
and  cooperation  to  the  younger 
and  our  country  may  have  the 
the  Idealism  which  young  people 
Is  energetic,  it  Is  virile,  and  It  Is 
to  them  that  our  contentions  as 
Deal    are    sound,    that    our 
greater  security  and  greater  award^ 
then  I  know  the  youth  of  America 

If  we  can  have  the  drive  and 
couple  with  It  the  wisdom  of 
pose,  and  the  will  to  fight,  we  chal 
Party   elevated    to    the   place    wher^ 
dominant  party  of  this  Nation 
sense  and  patriotism  of  our  peopl^ 
great  victories.     Let  us  go  forth  to 
is  just  and  our  solution  sound 
cry  on  our  lips  under  which  our 

•Tree  speech,  free  press,  free  labttr 
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present  posltlcn  of  the  Oovern- 

t|pon  the  ground  of  emergency. 

sitiiations.  and  the  economic 

bermanent  and  constant  theory. 

di^atlsfled  with  the  present  run- 

o\ir  party  must  recognlae  that 

qjuestions  of  this  kind,  we  build 

as  well.     Oovemment  Is  not 

^airs  of  the  present,  for  every 

xnind  to  have  Its  effect  felt  In 

to  thoee  who  are  to  follow 

Requires  us.  no  matter  how  h^rd 

a  course  of  conduct  which  gives 

both  our  economic  and  social 

years  to  come.     We  should  not 

expedience,  and  we  must  not. 

sacrtflces  entailed  which  could 

course.     The  reason  that  we  of 

Is  because  we  owe  a  direct 

stepe. 

inlist  the  present  yoxinger  gen- 

republicanlsm.     For   after   all. 

to  our  present  situation  ap- 

responslblllty.   Irrespective  of 

to  the  present  younger  gen- 

p^oblem  is   In  fact  our  problem. 

and  with  a  clear  conscience. 

B  that   we   invite  them   to   a 

of  a  fundamental  philosophy 

i^lf  In  more  than  150  years  of 

agency  that  has  ever  been 

ding  the  affairs  of  men. 

receive  the  cooperation  of  this 

their  adherence  to  our  cause 

to  that  end.     We  must  bring 

are  keen  to  the  problems  with 

and  that  we  are  interested  In 

kre  they,  not  only  because  they 

because  we  have  a  keen  desire  to 

re<elve  the  same  advantages  and 

present^  In  the  past  to  each  succeed- 

every|lhlnf  within  our  power  to  see 

of  the  party  are  refilled  from 
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he  serious  consideration  to  the 
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the  basic  fallacy  of  the  New 

is    Intended    to    give    forth 

than  those  of  our  opponents, 

will  Join  us  m  our  fight. 

atlve  of  this  new  blood  and 

eadershlp,  honesty  of  pur- 

once  more  see  the  Republican 

it   rightfully    belongs   as   the 

us  appeal  to  the  common - 

and  we  can  look  forward  to 

battle  confident  that  our  cause 
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he  CommonwesJth  Club  of 
of  great  industry  and 
tion.  having  met  at  the 
celebrate  some  event,   was 
on  subjects  relating  to 
tendering  the  address  and 


request  that  it  be  placed  In   the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
for  information  to  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tliere  Is  a  sense  of  satkiactlon  In  addressing  such  a  group  as 
the  Commonwealth  Club  It  appears  to  me  as  an  opportunity  to 
talk  sense  instead  of  sentimentality,  practical  processes  Instead  of 
partisan  politics,  argument  and  not  emotion. 

Your  organization,  as  I  am  Informed,  has  a  large  business  mem- 
bership, so  I  purpose  today  talking  to  you,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
rrach  It.  in  your  own  language. 

Some  of  my  learned  friends  have  explained  to  me  that  In  Its 
origin  your  name  does  not  refer  to  common  assets  or  common 
property  In  other  words.  It  is  the  commonweal  club  rather  than 
tile  Commonwealth  Club.  I  take  it  you  are  pledged  to  work  for 
public  good.  And  the  fact  that  nowadays  popular  welfare  means 
popular  prosperity  lends  no  violence  to  this  logic.  One  of  the  great 
troubles  of  our  American  system  lies.  I  think.  In  our  tendency  to 
become  excited  when  there  !s  no  occasion  for  excitement.  There 
never  was  a  problem  yet  that  could  not  be  dealt  with  more  effi- 
ciently by  cold  reasoning  than  by  passionate  Impulse.  Yet  we 
Qnd  in  the  matter  of  public  affairs  that  nothing  can  be  determined 
without  sliouting  at  the  top  of  our  lungs  and  without  terrific 
verbal  violence.  If  anybody  would  take  as  the  measure  of  Ameri- 
can progress  a  verbatim  recital  of  ovir  political  and  economic  con- 
troversies he  would  be  amazed  that  order  had  ever  been  preserved 
or  anything  like  an  orderly  succession  of  events  had  resulted. 

For  example,  there  never  has  been  a  strong  President  since  the 
beginning  of  our  Republic  who  has  not  been  assailed  as  a  tyrant,  a 
traitor,  a  blasphemer  against  American  standards  and  institutions, 
and  has  not  In  the  contemporary  reports  been  presented  as  public 
enemy  No.  L  Indeed,  If  these  contemporary  criticisms  were  taken 
seriously,  it  wovUd  show  that  our  greatest  Executives  had  been  men 
without  character  or  conscience,  interested  only  in  their  own  glori- 
fication, and  determined  to  crush  all  our  liberties.  According  to 
the  chronicles  of  their  day.  Washington  sought  to  be  king.  Jeffer- 
son was  bent  en  the  destruction  nf  property  rights,  Jackson  was 
activated  only  by  the  determination  of  his  own  despotic  will, 
Lincoln  was  bent  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Constitution, 
Cleveland  wanted  to  plunge  us  Into  vmnecessary  war,  Throdore 
Roosevelt  was  guilty  of  bureaucracy,  extravagance,  and  "Presi- 
dential lawlessness"  generally  and  Woodrow  Wilson  was  worse  In 
all  dlrectlon.s-    according  to  hi"  enemies 

Similarly,  evry  period  of  stress  In  the  Republic  has  been  hailed 
as  a  crisis,  calculated  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Oovemment 
and  general  chaos 

We  now  know  that  the  Presidents  who  were  so  bitterly  denounced 
were  highly  Intelligent,  un5u»mehly  patriotic,  fanatically  honest  men, 
who  sought  for  and  accomplished  the  public  good.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  always  right,  perhaps  m  some  of  their  controversies  with 
Congress  or  with  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovemment  they 
went  about  things  the  wTong  way  But  the  ultimate  effect  was 
almost  Invariably  the  fulflllment  of  thrlr  objectives  and  the  na- 
tional happiness  was  Increased  by  their  efforts. 

So  it  has  been  with  these  crt.=es  that  were  always  about  to  wreck 
our  country.  The  LouLsiana  Purchase  wa.s  to  have  brought  us 
Into  the  thick  of  European  wars  Jackson's  fight  on  the  Blddle 
bank  was  to  produce  national  bankruptcy.  The  acts  of  Lincoln 
were  to  destroy  the  last  ve^tigp  cf  States'  rights  The  antitrust 
legislation  was  to  put  an  end  to  American  enterprise  and  initiative. 
The  Income  tax  whs  to  f-)enali7e  profits  beyond  the  capacity  of 
business  to  endure  The  Federal  Reserve  System  meant  ruin  to 
private  banks  And  the  last  great  depression  meant  the  collapse 
of  pretty  much  everything  All  have  passed  Into  the  realm  of 
phantom  and  fable 

As  you  may  h-xve  -surTTH.^ied  from  the  foregoing,  I  am  leading  up 
to  present-d-\y  condrion^  The  doom  seai<-rs  are  again  sending 
forth  their  mournful  pronherip<;  of  evil  because  of  CnDvernment  acts 
performed  or  '=uegest'>d  St.xrks  are  d  .wn  a  bit  There  is  a  recur- 
rence of  vast  unemplnympnt  Certain  taxes  bear  heavily  on  people 
or  corporatlcns  wuh  stringent  purses  So  the  same  element  that 
has  held  every  nationnl  emergency  as  a  precursor  of  doom  Is  out 
again  In  full  cry 

I  would  not  underestimate  either  th»  value  of  criticism  of  Oov- 
emment acts  or  the  service  of  tho<*e  who  think  they  are  warning 
us  of  impending  dar.gers  But  for  heavens  sake,  lets  have  some 
intelligence,  some  roa.sonableness,  and  some  moderation  in  these 
controversies.  The  Republic  Is  In  no  danger;  it  never  has  been  in 
danger  since  the  present  admlnistratirn  checked  the  downward 
spiral  of  the  big  depression  ur.d  started  us  again  on  the  upward  path 

Just  now,  the  administration  ha:^  asked  for  large  appropriations 
to  take  care  of  renewed  unemployment,  to  give  business  a  fresh 
start^  and  to  afford  relief  for  rho.^  without  means  of  sunport. 
Doubtless  all  of  you  have  h-ard  the  protests  against  this  new 
spending  You  have  been  toid.  and  are  being  told,  that  this 
pump  priming,  as  it  wa<  called  when  the  principle  was  first  in- 
voked, had  proven  a  failure  and  therefore  was  the  wrong  thing 
to  do.  I  would  like  to  go  m»o  that  a  little  bit  with  you  The 
money— and  it  was  a  whole  lot  of  money— that  was  spent  In 
W^(^nf,^^^f  th;.s  country  from  di.^orders  and  riots.  For 
10,000,000  of  people  would  nev^r  starve  peaceably.  Another  bunch 
Of  this  money.- and  it  was  an.ther  lar-e  amounV-provlded  public 
wcrk  for  millions  of   men   and   women  and  kept   them  from  the 
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humUlatlon  of  being  objects  of  public  charity  and  preserved  them 
from  the  blasting  effects  of  Idleness  until  private  Jobs  were  avail- 
able. A  third  batch  of  this  money — and  again  it  was  a  lot  of 
money — established  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  took  care  of  the  young 
people  who  were  arriving  at  working  age  with  no  Jobs  in  sight. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anybody,  even  among  those  most  hos- 
tile to  the  administration,  who  denies  the  splendid  effects  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  system.  It  cleaned  up  our  forests  and  diminished  the 
damage  from  forest  fires  by  an  Inestimable  amount;  it  saved  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  farm  lands  from  being  made  useless  by  soil  ero- 
sion. It  laid  down  thousands  of  miles  of  roads.  More  important 
than  all.  It  taught  the  habits  of  Industry,  Independence,  and  self- 
respect  to  an  army  of  young  men  and  women  who  woxild  other- 
wise have  been  exposed  to  all  the  misery  and  peril  that  would 
have  beset  them.  I  leave  it  to  your  Imagination  what  would  have 
become  of  these  had  they  been  set  adrift  without  work  and  with- 
out hope. 

The  critics  of  the  administration  speak  of  these  billions  as  If 
they  had  been  thrown  into  the  ocean.  Failure?  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  history  of  this  period  to  be  written, 
those  expenditures.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  wasted,  will  be 
applauded  as  perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  for  Industrial  peace 
and  public  welfare  In  all  our  history. 

Those  who  assail  the  relief  expendlttires  are  fond  of  speaking  of 
the  Government  In  terms  of  private  business,  and  &re  telling  you 
that  If  an  Individual  enterprise  ran  so  far  Into  debt  It  would  spell 
bankruptcy.  Let  us  accept  their  slmUe.  Which  of  you  would  con- 
sider the  expansion  of  your  capital  by  borrowing  dangerous  if  for 
every  dollar  so  borrowed  you  Increased  your  Income  by  $27  Well, 
the  Government,  which  Is  all  the  people  of  the  United  States! 
Invested  about  $18,000,000,000  In  fighting  the  depression,  and  the 
aggregate  Income  of  our  people  has  Increased  In  5  years  from  thirty- 
nine  and  one-half  billions  to  about  $68,000,000,000.  Not  only  la 
there  this  net  profit,  but  the  corporation  we  call  the  United  States 
of  America  has  accumulated  In  the  same  time  plant  improve- 
ments— public  buildings,  bridges,  roads,  civic  betterment*,  parks, 
,  and  the  rest  of  the  products  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A. 

I  will  leave  It  to  the  Industrial  executives  and  economic  en- 
gineers among  you  to  flgtire  out  what  the  net  profit  is  In  one 
feature  of  our  progress,  the  present  solvency  of  our  banks,  com- 
pared with  the  state  they  were  In  when  the  New  Deal  program 
began. 

But,  say  the  critics  of  the  administration,  we  were  better  off  fl 
months  ago  than  we  are  now.  We  had  less  unemployment,  stocks 
were  higher,  profits  were  greater.  That  is  quite  true;  but  what 
brought  about  the  decline?  They  say  It  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  that  frightened  business.  What  new  enactment  has 
there  been  since  last  year  to  scare  anybody?  During  the  pros- 
perous days  of  1937  we  had  practically  the  same  taxes  we  have 
now,  the  same  regulations  and  restrictions;  even  to  those  twin 
bogles,  the  surplus-reserve  and  the  capital-gains  taxes,  which  are 
expected  to  be  made  easier  In  the  present  tax  bill. 

What  really  hit  our  prosperity  this  time  was  nothing  more  than 
that  old  stand-by  of  the  economists,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. We  produced  an  excess  of  things  people  wanted  to  buy  but 
lacked  the  purchasing  power  to  do  so.  So  inventories  grew,  and  a 
lot  of  goods  stopped  on  the  shelves,  and  the  wheels  of  industry 
slowed  down  again.  Prices  were  too  high  for  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  mass.  The  market  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of 
machinery  which  permitted  increased  production  with  fewer  men. 
The  investment  forces,  banks  and  capitalists,  withheld  their  funds 
from  commerce  and  industry.  Some  did  this  because  the  courage 
had  been  frightened  out  of  them  by  their  adventures  In  the  big 
crash.  Others  were  content  to  keep  their  money  piles  intact, 
perhaps  because  they  had  a  grouch  against  the  Government  and 
thought  that  was  one  way  of  diverting  policies  to  which  they  were 
hostile. 

Do  not  let  this  statement  startle  you.  It  is  not  a  new  thing. 
Indeed,  in  our  earlier  panics  It  was  a  recognized  political  expe- 
dient, and  the  money  powers  of  that  day  boasted  openly  and  pub- 
licly of  their  purpose  of  bringing  the  Government  to  its  knees 
by  that  method. 

However,  whatever  the  cause  for  the  recession,  it  did  not  affect 
the  situation.  It  was  the  Government's  Job  to  relieve  wide- 
spread distress,  and  there  was  no  time  to  waste.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  you  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  published  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  the  administration  has  neither  the 
opportunity  nor  the  desire  to  conduct  feuds  and  vendettas.  If 
the  American  spirit  of  enterprise  droops  and  lets  business  down, 
the  Government  has  to  supply  the  lack.  Hence  the  activities  of 
the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  other  loaning  agencies. 

The  Government  Is  not  in  this  business  because  it  wants  to  be. 
It  would  Infinitely  prefer  to  have  the  banks  take  care  of  it.  The 
R>  P.  C.  lends  money  on  such  sectuity  as  Is  demanded  by  private 
financing  companies  and  Individuals.  That  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment is  and  has  been  a  prosperous  concern.  Its  operations,  after 
taking  Into  consideration  the  interest  on  money  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury,  have  resulted  in  a  net  profit  to  date  of  $187,000,000. 
Of  the  money  it  has  lent,  72  percent  has  already  been  repaid. 

Incidentally,  has  It  ever  occurred  to  you  that  all  this  profit 
could  as  well  have  gone  to  private  agencies  had  they  been  wUltng 
to  make  the  loans?  I  may  add  that  had  private  financing  under- 
taken this  and  similar  enterprises,  the  Government  would  have 
been  well  pleased,  and  perhaps  we  would  not  have  had  as  much 
excitement  over  the  falling  stock  market  as  we  have  now.  Our 
Government  can  do  many  things,  but  it  cannot  undertake  to 
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underwrite  every  business  enterprise  or  to  promise  that  every 
venture  will  be  profitable.  Repayment  of  the  R.  F.  C.  advances 
not  only  suggests  that  somebody  overlooked  a  lot  of  excellent 
business  opportimltles  but  that  the  reluctance  or  timidity  of 
private  capital  is  both  foolish  and  unworthy. 

To  recur  to  the  uses  to  which  a  great  share  of  the  relief  money 
was  devoted,  let  me  see  If  I  can  bring  that  subject  home  to  you. 
Grants  and  loans  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  possible  37 
public-works  projects  in  and  about  Chicago  amount  to  about  $80.- 
000,000,  The  amount  is  Impressive,  but  I  don't  think  it  conveya 
much  of  a  picture  to  the  average  mind.  Let's  take  Just  a  few 
of  these  projects  and  talk  about  them,  Yotir  Outer  Drive  is  some- 
thing the  possession  of  which  the  whole  country  envies  this  great 
city.  It  was  a  project  that  your  pubUc-splrlted  officials  dreamed 
over  and  worked  over  for  many  years.  P.  W.  A.  completed  It  la 
less  than  a  year  and.  Incidentally,  gave  employment  to  more  than 
a  thousand  workers  who  were  taken  from  the  relief  rolls.  They 
built  your  highways,  with  the  attendant  sewage  systems,  under- 
pass pedestrian  subways,  new  parkways,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Do  any  of  you  thlak  that  that  $12,000,000  was  wasted? 

You  also  know  full  well  the  story  of  the  sanitary  district,  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  Importance  to  the  health  of  Chicago  and  one  which 
hung  fire  for  I  dont  know  how  long,  but  It  was  many  years. 
P.  W.  A.,  by  contributing  $58,000,000  In  loans  and  grants,  has 
brought  that  huge  engineering  program  practically  to  conclusion 
during  6  years,  thanks  to  the  faithful  work,  mostly  of  people 
taken  from  the  relief  rolls. 

Tlie  statisticians  tell  me  that  during  the  5  years  this  project  uti- 
lized the  work  of  thousands  of  men  to  the  extent  of  12,000,000 
work  hours.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  figures  that 
If  you  take  Into  account  the  labor  in  producing  materials  and 
other  Indirect  employment,  you  can  multiply  the  number  of  men 
actually  at  work  by  two  and  a  half  to  get  the  full  effect  in  re- 
employment. 

Do  any  of  you  think  that  any  of  that  $58,000,000  was  wasted? 

How  about  your  municipal  airport,  supposed  to  be  about  the  best 
m  the  coimtry?  Put  that  down  to  the  credit  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
workers. 

You  know  the  situation  in  which  your  schools  were  when  the 
Government  aid  was  extended,  both  as  to  buildings  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Do  you  regard  the  $18,000,- 
000  spent  to  put  things  in  their  present  shape  should  have  been 
withheld? 

Another  $18,000,000  went  for  housing  projects,  of  which  th« 
Jane  Addams  project  Is  a  sample.  Do  any  of  you  think  that  the 
substitution  of  the  present  clean,  comfortable  homes  for  the  old 
slums  was  not  worth  that  cost? 

We  could  go  on  for  hours  reciting  what  the  relief  funds  have 
meant  to  this  city,  which.  Incidentally,  was  one  In  which  the 
employment  situation  was  most  acute.  I  am  talking  to  you 
only  of  Chicago's  particiiiatlon,  not  with  any  idea  of  showing  that 
you  were  unduly  favored,  for  you  were  not.  Every  section  of  the 
country,  rural  and  urban,  has  had  the  same  quality  of  help  that 
this  great  city  has  received.  So  when  you  hear  anybody  talk  about 
the  failure  of  the  relief  policy,  I  think  you  might  well  consider 
what  It  has  meant  to  your  own  great  city. 

There  remain,  of  course,  the  additional  sums  spent  In  direct 
relief.  Well,  Chicago  had  a  vast  destitution  problem  to  contend 
with.  You  know  how  acute  is  that  condition  today.  Now.  as  then, 
these  people  have  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  but  there  is  an  Industrial 
side  to  this  function  not  generally  appreciated.  Prom  the  relief 
rolls  came  doctors  and  nurses  to  give  attention  to  25.000  babies. 
The  purity  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  had  to  be  attended  to. 
Three  thousand  women,  all  In  need,  were  given  Jobs  as  dress- 
makers and  tailors  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  on  relief.  The 
garments  they  made  were  not  evening  dresses  or  swallowtail  coats: 
they  were  work-a-day  things,  plain  garments  for  the  women  and 
overalls  for  the  men.  for  the  moet  part.  I  assume  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  In  taking  care  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  people  some  man  or  woman  may  have  gotten  a  week's  supply 
of  food  that  could  have  been  paid  for,  or  some  man  may  have 
chiseled  to  the  extent  of  a  pair  of  overalls  which  he  could  have 
afforded  to  buy.  But.  by  and  large,  the  work  has  been  well  done. 
without  scandal,  without  fraud,  and  with  the  preservation  of  the 
self-respect  of  an  army  of  people  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  were  without  means  of  support. 

Every  now  and  then  you  hear  somebody  finding  fault  with  the 
present  relief  bill.  Their  argument  runs  along  this  Une:  Whole- 
sale relief  has  been  tried  for  5  years  and  the  country  finds  Itself 
back  In  the  situation  where  unemplojrment  flgtires  approach  those 
of  the  peak  years  of  misery.    So  why  try  It  again? 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  lifeguard  has  puUed  a  man  out  of  the 
water  where  he  was  drowning  and  revived  him  through  first-aid 
methods.  Suppose  that  5  years  later  the  same  man  again  got 
beyond  his  depth  and  was  brought  a£hore  In  as  bad  condition 
as  he  was  the  first  time.  Would  anybody  suggest  that  because 
the  original  flrst-ald  treatment  had  not  kept  him  out  of  the  water. 
there  was  therefore  no  sense  in  rep>eatlng  the  process? 

Nobody  wants  to  Increase  the  national  debt  by  relief  or  any 
other  project.  However,  until  commerce  and  Industry  get  back 
to  a  scale  of  general  reemployment,  until  once  again  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  people  returns  to  a  state  where  It  can  pay  for 
the  products  of  Indtistry,  there  does  not  app>ear  to  be  any  alterna- 
tive to  the  course  now  being  pursued  by  the  Government.  A  bal- 
anced Budget  18  a  goal  toward  which  every  country  mxut  stzlra 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROI^D  KNUTSON 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  May  26,  193i 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speftli|er,  th«  American  people  are 
fnutually  waking  up  to  the  fa*:t  that  the  Roosevelt  foreign- 
trade  policy,  which  has  given  riuch  of  the  American  market 
to  foreign  competitors,  la  respoosibie  for  a  considerable  part 


now  have  In  our  country,  and 
ime  the  situation  will  become 


of  the  unempkiyment  that  we 
I  fear  that  with  the  passing  of 
aggravated. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  trade  agree  ments  that  have  been  entered 
Into  with  some  15  foreign  countries  by  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, our  markets  are  betaj  flooded  with  farm  and  man- 
ufactured products  from  othe  countries  that  we  can  and 
should  produce  at  home  so  as  ;o  give  our  farmers  the  home 
market  and  make  Jobs  for  our  unemployed. 

The  new  dealers  point  to  the  favorable  balance  in  trade. 
but  if  we  subtract  the  exports  lii  war  material  it  will  be  found 
that  we  have  an  adverse  balaice.  Why  should  we  import 
butter,  eggs,  grains,  cotton,  tex  lies,  and  other  products  that 
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and.  more  particularly,  why 
lietween  thirteen  and  fourteen 


indefensible? 


The  admlnistraUon,  apparently  apprehensive  over  the  ad- 
v«erae  effect  of  these  trade  agre<  ments,  is  sending  out  a  flood 
of  propaganda  in  the  form  tf  radio  talks,  lectures,  and 
printed  matter,  all  at  a  great  a  st  to  the  American  people,  in 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  us  to  thi » transfer  of  the  home  market 
to  the  foreigner.  I  applaud  Mr,  Rooaevelfs  "good  neighbor" 
policy,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  t«  ke  Jobs  away  from  air  people 
and  give  them  to  the  workers  ii  i  other  lands.  Our  first  duty 
la  to  our  own  people,  and  there  cannot  be  a  return  of  pros- 
perity to  this  ootmtry  until  we  have  abrogated  all  injurious 
^^•ae  agreements  that  have  beai  entered  into  with  foreign 
ootmtrles  by  the  Roonevelt  adn  Iniatratlon.  When  that  has 
been  done,  our  unemployed  wiU  i  ;o  back  to  work  at  good  wages 
and  the  full  dinner  pail  will  agi  in  become  a  reality. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  ho^  r  these  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  have  worked  )ut,  I  desire  to  present  some 
figures  that  are  really  astonishing: 

In  1934.  prior  to  the  time  this  program  became  effective  we 
had  a  favorable  balance  of  trad  ^—excess  of  exports  over  im- 
parts—amounting to  $478,000,100.  In  1935.  the  first  year 
under  the  trade  treaty  prograii.  this  favorable  balance  de- 
clined to  $235,000,000.  The  next  year.  1936.  it  fell  to  a  mere 
$33X100.000.  the  lowest  since  the  earlj  nineUes,  when  we  had 
a  Democratic  free-trade  tariff  b  11. 


The  reason  for  this  rapid  decline  In  our  favorable  trade 
balance  was  due  to  the  fact  thai  under  ihe  treaty  program 
our  Imports  were  increasing  af  a  much  faster  rate  than  our 
exports.  This  wa.';  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
ha^  given  nontreaty  countries  the  benefit  of  our  reductions  to 
treaty  countries,  witliout  roquirmg  them  to  give  us  any 
concessl(3ns  in  rfiurn. 

The  decline  in  our  favorable  trade  balance  continued 
through  the  first  6  month^s  of  1937.  At  that  time  we  had  an 
adverse  balance — excels  of  imports  over  exports— of  $147,- 
OOO.OJO.  Howe/»^r.  during  th<"  last  6  months  of  1937  our  ex- 
port trade  picked  up  rapidly,  and  we  ended  the  year  with  a 
favorable  balance  of  $261,000,000  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  increase  in  exports  was  not  due  to 
the  trade  treaty  program,  which  Secretary  Hull  claims  is  an 
Instrument  of  prace  and  good  will,  but  to  the  fact  that  for- 
eign countries  were  buying  large  quantities  of  war  materials 
from  us.  In  1936  cur  exports  of  war  materials,  including 
aircraft,  motortrucks,  iron  and  steel  scrap,  pig  iron,  steel 
ingots,  petroleum,  nonferrous  metals,  and  steel  sheets, 
amounted  to  $447,000,000.  In  1937,  however,  they  increased 
to  $776,000  000.  This  difference  more  than  accounts  for  the 
favorable  trade  balance  which  we  had  in  1937,  and,  of  course, 
without  it  there  would  have  been  a  huge  unfavorable  trade 
balance  for  that  year  under  the  treaty  program. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  gold  and  silver  which  has 
been  purchased  abroad  by  the  New  Deal  administration  at 
greatly  inflated  prices,  we  have  had  a  considerable  adverse 
balance  ever  since  1934  In  that  year  we  bought  $1,134.- 
000,000  of  gold  and  $86,000,000  of  silver,  which  completely 
wiped  out  our  favorable  balance  of  merchandise  trade  and 
left  us  with  a  net  deficit  of  over  $700,000,000.  In  1935  our 
combined  purchast-s  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  $2,075.- 
000.000,  which  gave  foreign  countries  a  net  advantage  of  over 
$1,800,000,000  after  deducting  our  favorable  trade  balance. 

In  1936  our  gold  and  .silver  purchases  amounted  to  $1,300,- 
000.000,  completely  cvershadowing  our  trade  balance  of 
$33,000,000.  In  1937  these  purchases  amounted  to  $1,700,- 
000.000.  offsetting  our  trade  balance  by  nearly  7  to  1. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  the  treaty  program  was  that  it 
was  necessary  to  givp  foreign  countries  purchasing  power  so 
they  could  buy  our  goods.  The  gold  and  silver  purchase  pro- 
gram is  giving  them  a  great  excess  of  purchasing  power  over 
what  they  need  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  buy  from  us.  but 
they  are  not  using  this  excess  purchasing  power  to  buy  more 
American  goods.  Tliu.s  this  argument  has  no  justification. 
Moreover,  even  though  our  foreign  trad^  br-  carried  on  simply 
by  exchanging  our  goods  for  the  products  of  foreign  countries, 
there  is  no  reason  why  wv  should  take  in  exchange  competi- 
tive products  which  our  own  people  produce,  the  Importation 
of  which  deprives  them  of  a  livelihood.  There  are  plenty  of 
things  which  we  need  and  du  not  produce  ourselves  such  as 
tea.  coffee,  rubber,  and  so  on.  that  we  can  take  in  payment 
for  our  expor:^.  The  importation  of  these  commodities  does 
not  injure  our  own  industries  or  workingmen. 

In  connection  with  the  general  balance  of  Uade  above  re- 
ferred to.  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  balance  of  trade 
m  agricultural  products  You  w:Il  recaU  that  the  farmer  was 
assured  that  he  would  be  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  trade- 
treaty  program.  You  wdl  also  recall  that  the  President 
promised  that  no  duties  on  farm  products  would  be  reduced 
What  has  happened?  Under  the  Canadian  and  other  treaties 
therates  on  a  long  list  of  the  farm  products  have  been  re- 
duced by  as  much  as  50  percent.  Moreover,  instead  of  the 
treaty  program  operating  to  increase  the  farmers'  foreign 
market,  exports  in  many  cases  have  decreased.  Thus  the 
fanner  has  been  hit  by  a  two-edged  sword:  the  New  Deal  has 
cut  him  off  from  both  his  foreign  and  his  domestic  market. 
Here  are  the  figures  on  farm  imports  and  exports- 

r^rS,  .^  ^"^^  ^'^'  ^""^^'^  *^""^  30'  1934.  exports  of  farm 
products  amounted  to  $787,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1937 
they  were  only  $733,000,000,  a  decline  of  $54,000,000  in  this 
penod  Contrast  these  figures  ..nth  the  increase  in  the  im- 
ports  of  competitive  farm  products:  In  1934  imports  of  farm 

^^(^nc^r  lltT"^.'^  ^^^  ''""  °^"  amounted  to  $419,- 
UOO.OOO,    In  193 .  they  had  increased  to  $868,000  000  or  by  ap- 
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proximately  $450,000,000.  Whereas  we  had  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  farm  products  in  1934,  amounting  to  $368,- 
000,000,  we  had  an  unfavorable  balance  In  the  fiscal  year 
1937  amounting  to  $135,000,000. 


Democracy  at  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26.  1938 


RADIO   ADDRESS   OF   HON.   H.   JERRY   VOORHIS,   OF   CALIFOR- 
NIA, MAT  24,  1938 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  speech  delivered  by  myself 
over  radio  station  WOL  on  May  24.  1938,  on  the  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War: 

Americans  are  proud  to  claim  that  we  have  the  greatest  democ- 
racy in  the  world. 

But  our  country  needs  more  citizens  who  love  their  country  with 
all  their  souls — and  who  know  what  that  means. 

Saving  democracy  Is  the  most  Important  thing  in  the  world 
today.     Therefore  It  Is  a  hard  Job. 

It  won't  be  dene  Just  by  talking  about  how  terrible  dictatorships 
are:  and  It  won't  be  done  Just  by  talking  about  how  fine  a  thing 
democracy  Is. 

It  can  be  done  if  a  new  and  greater  patriotism  Is  bom  In  the 
hearts  of  Americana. 

People  have  got  to  be  willing  not  only  to  die  for  America  and 
democracy  but  also  to  live  and  work  for  them. 

People  have  got  to  care  about  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States — about  her  soil,  her  forests,  her  river  beds,  her  coal,  her 
waterfalls.  They  have  to  care  enough  to  enter  wholeheartedly 
upon  a  great  crusade  to  conserve  and  develop  these  reserves  for  the 
new  America  of  tomorrow. 

People  have  got  to  learn  to  care  with  all  their  hearts  what  hap- 
pens to  the  human  resources  of  America.  They  have  to  learn  to 
regard  unemployment  and  insecurity  not  as  things  merely  tempo- 
rary but  as  great  evil  forces  that  steal  Into  our  Nation's  life  and 
carry  away  precious  values  that  we  cannot  and  must  not  lose.  We 
have  to  understand  that  we  are  till  In  the  same  boat  and  that  if 
It  sinks  we  all  will  go  down  with  It.  And  so  Americans  have  to 
enter  upon  another  great  determined  crusade  to  conserve  these 
human  resources.  And  that  means  that  they  will  Insist  that  un- 
employed people  be  put  to  work  rather  than  given  a  dole;  and  that 
they  will  insist  on  an  Immediate  national  attack  on  every  slum 
area  in  America.  It  also  means  we  will  learn  to  pay  taxes  gladly  if 
we  know  our  tax  money  will  be  used  to  provide  decent  security  for 
all  Americans  In  old  age  and  a  fundamental  right  to  work  at  build- 
ing up  our  Nation  for  all  our  unemployed  people.  If  this  country 
and  the  world  knew  we  were  doing  these  things  and  were  going  to 
resolutely  keep  on  doing  them,  people  would  stop  being  afraid  that 
democracy  might  lose  this  battle  with  dictatorship. 

Americans  have  to  change  their  attitude  toward  their  Govern- 
ment. They  have  to  stop  this  business  of  trying  to  prove  that 
everjrthlng  their  Government  does  is  bad  and  inefficient.  They 
have  to  begin  to  boost  instead  of  knocking.  They  have  to  care  a 
lot  about  every  enterprise  our  Government  undertakes,  to  want  it 
to  be  well  done  and  efficiently  carried  on.  They  have  to  insist  on 
knowing  what  the  reasons  are  for  the  undert&idngs  of  government 
They  have  a  right  to  know.  And  If  they  insist  and  keep  on  insisting 
that  government  shall  do  its  Job  better  and  better  they  will  get 
their  way.  But  If  they  merely  tear  down  the  work  of  government 
and  teach  their  fellow  citizens — especially  the  young  ones — that 
whatever  the  Government  does  Is  likely  to  be  wrong,  then  they  can 
expect  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

We  need  less  demands  that  the  Government  give  us  things  and 
more  insistence  that  every  American  have  a  chance  to  do  his  part 
In  building  the  new  American  of  tomorrow.  America  has  to  be  able 
to  depend  on  people — rich  and  poor — to  depend  on  them  for  real 
loyalty.  She  has  a  right  to  expect  a  better  loyalty  than  the  kind 
that  she  is  getting  now.  which  too  often  rests  upon  an  expectation 
that  the  Government  will  give  us  a  chance  to  get  rich  and  refrsdn 
from  taxing  us  after  we  have  done  so. 

The  test  of  our  patriotism  is  found  In  how  gladly  we  give  to  our 
country,  not  in  how  gladly  we  take  from  her. 

America  is  one  living  organism.  We  can't  destroy  one  piece  of 
her  soil  or  render  one  of  her  people  unemployed  without  hurting 
our  Nation. 

It  is  fundamental  disloyalty  for  us  to  expect  our  Nation  to 
Incur  Increased  indebtedness  in  order  to  provide  a  big  enough 
Budget  to  give  the  people  the  buying  |x)wer  which  our  free 
private  industry  fails  to  give  them.  It  Is  a  flagrant  lack  of  love 
of  country  for  us  to   be  willing  to  see  her  robbed  of  her  rights 


of  sovereignty  and  to  see  those  rights  given  aw»y  to  private  groupa 
of  Individuals.  Our  country  cannot  grow,  her  Industry  cannot  ex- 
pand, her  Budget  cannot  be  balanced,  unless  and  until  we  give 
back  to  her  the  fundamental  right  of  nationhood  to  create  the 
money  which  her  people  need  to  carry  on  their  business.  An 
American  dollar  should  be  a  dollar  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  not  a  deposit  entry  in  a  banker's  book.  Today  this 
country  calls  to  all  who  care  about  her  future  to  Join  In  a  great 
crusade  to  restore  to  her  the  right,  year  by  year,  to  cre«t«  for  the 
national  needs  an  amount  of  interest-free  means  of  payment 
which  shall  correspond  to  the  growth  of  population,  the  inventioQ 
of  new  and  improved  means  of  production,  and  the  expanalon 
of  her  business  life. 

If  America  is  to  have  peace  her  meet  Important  task  la  tha 
successful  solution  of  her  own  people's  economic  problem  of  un- 
employment and  poverty  in  the  midst  of  possible  plenty. 

We  have  to  meet  our  new  problems  In  new  ways  and  they  must 
be  fundamental  ones.  Beforu  the  next  year  is  out  Congreaa  should 
pass  at  least  the  following  four  essential  measures: 

1.  A  broadening  and  Improvement  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Federal  old-age  pensions. 

2.  Legislation  to  bring  aboiit.  through  the  cooperation  of  Gov- 
ernment, business,  and  labor,  a  coordinated  expansion  of  indtia- 
trlal  production  and  an  effective  control  over  both  monopoly  price 
increases  and  monopKallstlc  curtailment  of  production  of  needed 
goods  and  services. 

3  An  effective  Government  control  over  and  use  of  money  and 
credit,  to  restore  to  Congress  Its  constitutional  right  to  coin  money 
and  to  make  the  credit  of  the  Nation  an  Instrument  In  the  hands 
of  govenmient  to  be  directly  employed  In  stabilizing  the  price 
level,  reducing  generally  the  rates  of  Interest,  and  bringing  the 
total  consuming  power  of  the  people  Into  line  with  their  power 
to  produce. 

4.  A  long-range  flexible  program  of  public  works,  set  up  by 
congressional  enactment,  made  self-llquldattng  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible extent,  capable  of  expansion .  and  contraction  In  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  our  people  fof  employment  and  of  our  business 
for  assistance  In  stabilizing  Its  market.  Such  a  program  should 
aim  primarily  to  meet  such  outstanding  national  needs  as  the 
need  for  slum  elimination  and  housing  and  the  need  for  conser- 
vation and  development  of  natural  resources. 

Men  through  all  the  ages  have  sought  two  things:  Enough  to 
eat  and  freedom  of  spirit  If  democracy,  therefcH-e,  which  gives 
to  people  freedom  can  likewise  so  adjust  Itself  as  to  give  its  people 
a  basic  security,  then  the  challenge  of  dictatorship,  of  fascism, 
which  by  Its  very  nature  and  fundamental  principle  denies  that 
freedcffla,  can  be  met  and  met  effectively. 

Suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  forces  of  fascism  look  out 
across  the  seas  at  a  nation  here  afraid  and  relying  solely  for  its 
safety  on  a  great  line  of  battleships.  Its  people  not  knowing  whether 
tomorrow  they  will  be  able  to  have  opportunity  to  work;  and  then 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  as  fascism  temporarily 
spreads  In  Europe,  its  people  look  across  the  seas  and  see  a  nation 
here  not  only  free  but  dynamic  In  Its  new-foiind  faith  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  democracy,  where  a  new  patriotism  has  been  bom,  a 
patriotism  sufficient  that  people  are  glad  to  pay  taxes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a  broad  general  system  of  social  security  and 
employment,  a  nation  which  understands  that  the  production  of 
wealth  Is  not  a  means  of  making  the  nation  poor  but  a  means  of 
making  the  nation  rich  and  acts  accordingly,  a  nation  which  has 
had  sense  enough  to  establish  a  prop)er  national  accoimtlng  of  the 
value  of  capital  assets  created  by  Its  public  works  and  which  has 
devised  a  method  of  expanding  its  people's  buying  power  in  pace 
with  expanding  production.  Dictatorship  cannot  meet,  before  its 
own  people,  that  kind  of  challenge.  With  a  faith  in  American 
democracy  as  great  as  that,  then,  indeed,  I  have  no  fear  and  no 
worry. 

I  have  by  no  means  lost  hope  that  America  can  have  peace  over 
an  Indefinite  period  of  time  if  we  take  as  our  cardinal  principles, 
first,  Justice  for  every  American  at  home,  and,  second,  fair  deling, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  whole  "good  neighbor"  policy  in  our 
relations  with  foreign  nations. 


The  President's  Billions  and  the  Power  of  the 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26,  1938 


A   LETTER    OP    DEAN    ANDREWS,    OP    SYRACUSE    UNTVERSITT 
LAW  SCHOOL,  TOGETHER  AVITH  A  SHORT  EDITORIAL 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
Dean  Paul  Shipman  Andrews,  of  the  University  of  Syracuse 
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In  the  byplays  at  the  quarrel  In 
funds  there  Is  danger  that  the 
looked      This  Is;  Shall  the  power 
ftDTi'ndered  abjectly  to  the  Presldefxt 
or  shall  Congren  rf  saeirt  Its  duty 
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!        The  Issue  Is  simple     Either  the  Nation  returns  to  coniTrpsFlonal 
I    government  or  it  entrencbes  Presidential  government   more  arml-y 

I  xh-ar.  ever  If  the  S»'natf  and  the  Hou.'^e  full  to  do  their  duty,  tbe 
I  PrrsidfTr  ■wi!!  dommate  The  -next  Congress  as  completely  as  he  will 
dtm:narf  the  cominc  plectn.n  In  both  In.stanoe*.  his  Influence  wlH 
largf-ly  clt-pend  on  the  frei.'dcm  with  which  he  can  wield  the  power 
cf  the  purse  Such  preat  power  was  never  wielded  by  any  other 
Pre5iden'  Conere.^s  should  see  to  It  that  It  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  Mr    Roosevelt 
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lower  of  the  purae,  or  shall  It 
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Mr.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  our  present  untortunat.^'  economic  conditions,  we 
have  but  to  read  the  pages  of  history  and  to  know  the  results 
of  the  studies  of  the  master  minds  of  the  great  industrial 
scientists  and  economi.st-s  of  the  past.  They  speak  no  uncer- 
tain language  as  to  the  results  of  their  investigations  of  the 
causes  of  depressions  and  the  effect  of  money  conditions  upon 
industry,  trade,  and  commerce.  However  greatly  they  may 
differ  in  other  respects,  they  are  in  complete  harmony  on 
this  subject. 

Ricardo  says: 

That  commodities  t\^o  or  fall  In  proportion  to  the  increase  or 
fliminution  of  money  I  assume  ab  a  fact  that  is  incontrovertible. 

John  Locke,  one  of  England's  greatest  thinkers  and 
economists,  says: 

The  lessening  of  the  quantity  of  money  makes  an  equal  quantity 
of  It  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  any  other  commodity. 

David  Hume  says: 

It  is  proportion  between  the  circulatlns;  money  and  the  com- 
modities in  the  market  that  estaliliahes  prices. 

John  Stuart  Mills  tells  us: 

That  an  increaae  of  the  quantltv  of  money  raises  prices  and  a 
diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most  elementary  proposition  in 
the  theory  of  currency,  and  without  it  we  should  have  no  key  to 
any  at  the  others. 

Sir  William  Dam  pier -Whetloam  in  Uoj'ds  Bank.  Ltd^ 
Monthly  Review  for  July  1,  1931.  in  an  article  on  the  con- 
nection between  busmess  depression,  imemployment,  com- 
modity price-drop  and  money,  says: 

If  money  U  •carce  more  good.s  must  be  given  in  exchange  for 
it.  and  prices  will  fall. 

WHAT  TUE    WORLD  S   LXADINC    AUTHORITT   SATO 

Old  Adam  Smith— they  have  called  him  the  father  of 
political  economy— said  in  substance  this: 

Money  measures  things  and  things  measure  monev.  Each  meas- 
ures the  other  by  and  according  to  its  own  abundance,  by  com- 
parison. If  you  double  the  volimie  of  monev  in  circulation,  you 
double  the  price  of  everything  By  doubling 'the  price  you  divide 
tbe  debt  because  it  takes  only  half  as  much  labor  or  the  products 
of  labor  to  pay  the  same  debt  If  you  divide  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  you  divide  the  orice  of  everything  By 
dividing  the  price  of  ever,think^  you  double  vour  debts,  for  it 
aill  take  twice  as  much  labor  or  the  products  of  labor  to  pay  the 
same  debt. 

THE   QtrANTTTATTVE   THEORY    OF   ttOTfTT 

There  is  an  unwritten  law  as  definite  and  indisputable  as 
Newton's  law  of  gravity.  This  law  is  known  as  the  quantita- 
tive theory  of  money  and  establishes  the  incontrovertible  fact 
that  money  is  as  a  commodity  that  measures  all  other  com- 
modities by  the  following  four  factors,  namely,  the  supply  and 
demand  for  service  and  commodities  as  compared  with  the 
supply  arid  demand  for  money. 

SiO.NIY     IS     ONLY     AS     ANOTHER    COXTMODrTT 

All  business  is  merely  barter.  You  trade  what  you  have, 
either  services  or  commodities,  for  man^-  small  parts  of  what 
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others  produce  In  service  and  commodities,  and  money  has 
been  accepted  by  custom  as  a  third  commodity  into  whicli  all 
other  commodities,  including  service,  must  be  first  exchanged, 
thereby  to  determine  what  we  call  price  or  relative  value  for 
equitable  exchange  of  all  conunodities.  The  old  theory  that 
supply  and  demand  of  one  article  determines  price  is  errone- 
ous, as  it  invariably  requires  four  factors  to  determine  price. 
Example  No.  1:  If  I  raise  cotton  and  want  to  exchange 
direct  for  wheat,  there  are  four  factors  that  determine  ex- 
change values  I  shall  have  for  my  cotton,  namely,  the  supply 
and  demand  for  cotton  its  compared  with  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  wheat:  and  the  supply  and  demand  for  wheat  has  as 
much  to  do  in  determining  what  I  shall  have  for  my  cotton 
as  does  the  supply  and  demand  for  cotton. 

Example  No.  2:  Suppose  I  have  labor  or  services  to  ex- 
change direct  for  meat.  The  same  four  factors  always  de- 
termine what  I  shall  have  for  my  labor,  namely,  the  supply 
and  demand  for  labor  as  compared  with  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  meat.  And  again  the  supply  and  demand  for  meat 
has  as  much  to  do  in  establishing  what  I  shall  have  for  my 
labor  as  does  the  supply  and  demand  for  labor. 

Example  No.  3 :  Now,  suppose  I  want  to  exchange  labor  or 
commodities  for  dollars  (money,  which  is  also  a  commodity). 
Always  the  same  four  factors  determine,  namely,  the  supply 
and  demand  for  labor  and  commodities  as  compared  with  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dollars,  and  the  supply  and  demand 
for  dollars  has  as  much  to  do  with  determining  what  I  shall 
have  for  my  labor  or  commodities  as  has  the  supply  and 
demand  for  labor  and  commodities. 

"Nothing  but  safe  and  sound  loans  now  in  our  Federal 
land  bank."  said  one  of  the  ofBcials  recently.  How  do  3rau 
know,  my  dear  official?  Suppose  the  big  international 
bankers  should  have  another  meeting  as  they  had  on  May 
18,  1920,  that  climaxed  in  August  1929  and  as  they  have 
done  26  times.  (See  Uncle  Sam's  Hospital  Chart.)  Suppose 
the  Federal  Reserve  bankers  should  have  another  meeting 
as  they  did  in  Boston  in  May  1937.  where  they  created  the 
recession  of  last  year.  Suppose  they  would  take  another 
ten  or  twenty  biUion  dollars  of  the  people's  basic  money 
and  checkbook  money  away  from  them,  creating  a  scarcity 
of  money,  the  very  commodity  in  which  your  mortgagors 
have  promised  to  pay.  You  would  not  have  a  single  safe  and 
sound  loan,  not  one,  and  you  would  be  back  at  the  old  game 
of  foreclosing  mortgages  faster  than  ever  and  probably  be 
compelled  to  accept  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  maybe  less. 
Thus,  we  must  have  a  monetary  system  that  does  not  rob 
the  debtor. 

An  old  lady  said  to  me  recently.  "Pop  and  I  are  playing 
safe.  We  invested  our  lifetime  savings  tn  Government  bonds 
and  the  interest  Is  just  enotigh  so  that  we  can  live."  But, 
my  dear  old  lady,  suppose  the  big  bankers  would  hold  another 
secret  meeting,  as  they  did  in  1920.  and  this  time  decide  to 
put  into  circulation  some  ten  or  twenty  billions  more  money. 
The  price  level  on  commodities  and  necessities  of  life 
would  rise  so  high  that  your  interest  on  your  Government 
bonds  would  starve  you  to  death.  It  would  not  even  buy 
bread  and  milk.  Thus  we  must  have  a  monetary  system 
that  does  not  rob  the  creditor. 

Statistics  prove  in  order  to  maintain  a  price  level  It  Is 
necessary  to  increase  our  money  supply  no  less  than  4  percent 
annually.  This  at  the  present  time  would  make  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  annually,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
increased  population,  new  avenues  of  business,  new  industry, 
and  money  lost  and  destroyed.  In  the  past  we  have  been 
donating  this  to  the  banks  In  the  unreasonable  privilege 
exercised  by  lending  their  own  credit  to  the  extent  of  no 
less  than  $10,000,000,000  in  the  last  4  years,  from  1933  to 
1937.  In  the  future  why  not  variable  monthly  social  divi- 
dends issued  through  the  Social  Security  Board  or  through 
the  welfare  act  to  old  people,  widows,  orphans,  blind,  cripples, 
and  invalids,  in  amount  just  enough  to  avoid  Inflation  and 
deflation  measiurd  by  the  average  price  level— 1926,  100  per- 
cent? This  would  provide  no  less  than  $50  per  month  for 
each  IndivlduaL 
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Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  written  by  me  which  appeared  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  for  May  1938: 

The  Nation's  Puncipal  Rkposftoet  of  Lboal  LrmutTUKK 
(As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  association's  spteclal  com- 
mittee on  faculties  of  the  Law  Library  of  Congress,  Members  seem 
to  be  growing  more  conscious  of  the  usefulness  as  weU  as  the 
enormous  requirements  of  this  Important  national  Institution — 
Recent  benefactions  to  some  of  the  general  divisions  of  the 
Library  contrasted  with  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  lawcol- 
lection — Current  needs  now  being  provided  for  by  Congreae— 
House  Joint  resolution  In  regard  to  Holmes  bequest,  presented  by 
Chairman  Stjmnebs.  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  now  pending 
In  Senate  should  have  active  6upp>ort.) 

By  Hon.  John  P.  Dockwiilxb,  Member  of  Congreaa 
Chairman  of  committee  on  facilities  of  Law  Library  of  Congress 
In  1932  the  Law  Library  of  Congress  was  100  years  old.  By  a 
fortunate  coincidence,  the  American  Bar  Association  held  Its  meet- 
ing that  year  In  Washington;  and  dtter  the  members  and  their 
distinguished  foreign  guests  had  attended  the  dedication  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  they  went  to  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
view  the  notable  exhibition  of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  and  photo- 
graphs which  had  been  prepared  In  their  honor,  among  them 
books  from  Jefferson's  Ubrary.  little  docket  books  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  letters  of  Marshall,  Clay,  and  Webster  relating  to  law 
suits,  and  other  legal  memorabilia. 

This  visit  to  the  exhibition  marks  the  first  Interest  taken  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  offlclally  In  the  Naticmal  Law  Library. 
With  few  exceptions  up  to  that  time  the  members  of  the  bar  bad 
given  scant  notice  to  the  Law  Library  save  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  facilities  In  the  old  Court  Chamber  at  the  Capitol,  when  they 
were  engaged  in  arguing  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
generally  assumed  that  the  Law  Library  posseased  a  copy  of  every 
American  law  book,  although  a  few  interetted  n>ember*  were 
astovmded  to  learn  that  it  was  deficient  in  many  respects  and 
Its  appropriations  were  insignificant.  This  general  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  bar  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  the 
medical  profession  toward  the  Army  Medical  Library.  Although 
the  latter  had  been  established  4  years  after  the  Law  Library,  with 
the  steady  cooperation  and  aid  of  the  medical  societies  and  of 
Individuals,  by  1900  it  had  grown  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  library  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  At  the  present  time 
It  actually  possesses  more  than  twice  the  number  of  volume* 
and  pamphleU  contained  in  the  Law  Library  and  Is  probiU>ly  much 
larger  than  any  single  law  library  In  the  world. 

Tardy  though  It  may  have  been,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
at  Its  Washington  meeting,  first  took  notice  of  the  neglect  of  the 
National  Law  Library  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  Its  develop- 
ment.. Accordingly,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  association 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  "Special  Committee  on  the 
Facilities  of  the  Law  Library  of  Congress."  In  its  report  submit- 
ted at  the  next  general  meeting  to  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  committee  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  which  tersely 
outlined  the  policy  of  the  aasoclatlon  toward  the  Law  Library. 
This  resolution,  as  adopted,  declares  in  part  that  the  association 
favors  "the  continued  development  of  the  facilities  of  the  Law 
Library  to  the  end  that  it  may  become  the  Nation's  principal 
repository  of  legal  literature  and  sources  of  research."  In  other 
words,  nothing  more  is  asked  for  the  law  ooUectlon  than  an 
Interest,  similar  to  that  displayed  by  the  Oovemmeat  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  in  the  coUectlons  of  other  branches  of 
learning  as,  for  instance,  medicine.  American  history,  fine  arts, 
cartography,  aeronautics,  etc. 

The  Special  Committee  has  been  zealous  and  imtlrlng  in  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  objective.  The  Chairman  has  testified 
at  the  hearings  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  two  occasions,  and  the  other  members 
have  frequently  made  written  statements  urging  more  adequate 
appropriations  for  the  Law  Library.  Moreover,  special  meetings 
have  been  held  In  Washington  during  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  and  the  law  library  has  been  visited  by  them.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  in  response  to  these  representations  the  Con- 
gress has  gradually  increased  the  apprc^rlatlons  to  a  point  in  keep- 
ing at  least  with  the  requirements  of  the  Law  Library  insofar  as 
the  current  legal  publlcaUons  of  the  world  are  concerned. 
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Th9  Special  Committee  tuu  alao  called  attention  In  Its  annual 
reports  to  the  various  ways  by  wh  ch  the  membership  may  serve 
the  !^w  Library,  urging  particular  y  the  donation  of  scaroe  and 
uncopvrlghted  material,  and  of  ftZMla  for  the  establishment  of 
exp^'ii  assistance  and  bibliographic  il  facilities  Purthermore,  the 
xnemoerahlp  has  been  apprised  of  the  Interllbrary  loan  serMce 
whereby  lavyers  may  borrow  thrc  ugh  their  own  bar  or  public 
library,  or  have  photocopied,  mch  aw  texts  or  scarce  material  as 
may  not  be  available  at  home. 

All  of  these  efloru  were  bound  *o  bear  fruit  and  the  membership 
of  the  AMOclatlon  would  aeem  to  >e  slowly  but  surely  becoming 
conscious  cf  the  facilities  as  well  as  the  enormous  requirements 
of  the  national  repository.  There  s  yet  one  fea:ure — the  sugges- 
tion of  Hon.  William  S.  Culbertaoa.  my  predecessor — which  will 
eveniiially  do  much  to  publicise  thi>  Law  Library.  Ita  facilities  and 
it*  needs.  This  consists  In  the  authority  obtained  at  the  Oolum- 
bus  meeting  of  the  house  of  delegates,  for  the  special  conruniitee 
to  ir.duce  State  and  local  bar-aaa  x:iatlon  officers  to  have  com- 
mltt<"e8  appointed  In  such  organlzi  tlons  for  the  same  purpose  as 
that  pursued  by  our  own  Special  <!ommlttee  It  Is  gratifying  to 
lLno«  tixat  30  or  more  of  these  associations  have  alreadty  ap- 
pointed similar  committees,  and  otiera  are  In  process  of  appoint- 
ment. 

Th"}  eirorta  of  the  Special  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Law 
Library  are  to  be  highly  oommemied  and  are  bound  to  lead  to 
result*  commensurate  with  the  Importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
repu-atlon  and  dignity  of  the  legal  profession.  It  is  regrettable. 
however,  that  a  larger  number  of  oia'  members  do  not  take  a  more 
active  Interest  In  this  matter  and  aisist  In  having  the  alms  of  the 
Committee  carried  out  In  a  manntr  worthy  of  the  position  the 
American  Bar  Association  occupies  in  public  life. 

A  marked  contrast  to  this  >tat»  of  affairs  may  be  noted  In 
respect  of  some  of  the  divisions  (f  the  general  library.  Among 
the  recent  benefactions  which  have  accrued  to  our  Natloiwl  Li- 
brary are  endowTnents  amounting  Ui  the  sum  of  $350,000  for  chairs 
of  American  history,  aeronautics,  fne  arts,  geography,  music,  and 
poetry.  The  Income  from  theee  bequests  enables  the  Library  of 
Coofrees  to  enlist  the  services  of  izperta  necessary  for  the  guid- 
ance or  advloe  In  developing  the  coJ  iecttons  of  the  respective  fields. 
Substantial  sums  amotintlng  to  i  bout  $150,000  have  been  be- 
queathed for  the  purchase  of  boo  cs  relating  to  aeronautlos  and 
Hispanic  literature. 

The  Library  owes  its  popular  mus  c  auditorium  to  the  generosity 
of  a  benefactress  who  also  has  estibllahed  a  large  trust  fund  to 
pror.de  chamber  music  for  the  pe>ple.  Here  they  may  listen  to 
the  exquisite  tones  ot  the  finest  8ti  adlvarlTis  instruments.  These, 
too.  were  donated  by  a  benefactreai  at  the  Ubrary.  together  with 
a  fubstantlal  endowment  fund  to  le  used  for  the  arrangement  of 
conosrts.  so  that  the  public  may  be  able  to  hear  these  world- 
famcus  instruments.  Noteworthy  Ls  also  a  recent  legacy  of  the 
famous  American  artut,  who  left  h  s  entire  estate,  valued  at  more 
than  tSMOOO,  together  with  his  eo  lection  of  prints  and  etchings. 
to  ttie  'United  States  Government  for  the  Division  of  Prints  of 
the  Library  of  Congrees."  Another  recent  bequest  came  to  the 
Ubriiry  from  a  well-known  patror  of  letters,  who  established  a 
large  trust  fund  for  the  creation  af  a  Hispanic  Division  «f  the 
Llbnu7  snd  a  chair  of  poetry  rhe  outsUndIng  collection  of 
Rebralca— now  comprising  more  than  40.000  volume* -N-gan 
Umrnjih  the  Initial  gift  of  IftOOO  tomes,  known  as  the  Delnard 
Collection  The  realm  of  Ajnerlcait  hUtory  was  greatly  enriched 
wher.  a  few  years  ago  a  phllanth  tjpist,  whose  name  is  famouit 
throtiKhout  the  world  for  library  wnefactlons.  nave  the  swm  of 
HftO  )00  to  be  viMKl  In  oopyinf  eviry  record  relating  to  the  his- 
tory af  America  found  In  turopean  and  Latin  American  archives 
Ms  also  gave  an  additional  MAO.OOO  for  the  SMembltng  of  a  Union 
Catalog  of  the  books  of  all  the  Imporunt  libraries  of  this  country 
and  '.he  mam  libraries  abroad.  Tie  catalog  Is  indispensable  for 
reaearrb.  Theee  are  only  a  few  Uluitntlona  of  what  can  be  done. 
Annually  there  are  flfu  of  funds,  aooks.  and  manusonpu  which 
indtciu  an  Increaalnff  interest  by  the  American  public  in .  the 
National  Library.  Rarely,  however  has  any  •ubstartiai  girt  of 
books  or  funds  been  msde  to  the  Liw  Ubrary.  In  fact,  since  the 
MtaMiahment  at  the  Ubrary  of  Ocacrea  Trtist  Fund  Board  (lee 
V  B.  Code.  Annouted,  UUe  a,  sec  IM)  of  a  total  of  il.flOOcmo 
given  to  the  permanent  eitdowmes  of  the  Ubrary.  not  one  cent 
of  It  IMS  eooM  to  'he  Uw  Ubmry. 

Not  ail  o<  theae  gitim  have  ooau  from  indlTiduals;  frequently 
frantt  have  been  made  by  foundatons  and  assoeiMtions.  rtir  sx- 
amplo.  Che  Amenmo  OouaeU  of  Liamad  Societies  makss  grants 
from  lime  to  Ubm  foe  eome  specUi  reaaurh  in  the  humanttiea 
to  be  earned  on  under  the  Ubrarlan  of  Ooogrfas,  The  Trtist  l>\ind 
Board  Act  whteh  empowers  the  B<ard  to  accept  and  adminuter 
maota  fins,  bequeeta  or  devises  of  i  toperty  for  Uie  benem  of.  or 
in  connection  with  the  Library,  its  c  alleetlooa.  or  its  service  as  may 
bo  aiiprovod  by  the  Board  and  by  the  Joint  Oommlttee  on  the 
Utatmry.  also  authortasa  the  Llbraran  to  accept  in  the  name  of 
tbe  IJnited  BtMas  glfu  and  beauiets  of  money  lor  immediate 
dlatoureeoient  in  the  intereeta  of  Um  Ubrary.  lu  collections  or  its 
sirvlee.  More  than  la.OOOMO  has  been  received  since  IQ36  for 
tmasdlate  dMmreaoMnt. 

Tbiire  aft  doubtlam  thoae  who  hrUl  My  that  law  book*  and 
MbilOfraphlMl  fMUiUea.  the  indisponsable  tooU  of  leciaUtom  are 
■o  baatoiaiy  niBliiiry  to  a  national  law  Ubrary  that  the  required 
jprlaDona  abctikl  be  provtded  ta  r  the  Oovemment.  and  not  by 
[vaiie  ladlvtdtMOa.  At  &ret  glance  hat  may  seem  to  be  true  The 
nai^ess  U  bow  provldinc  and  indi  ed  should  continue  to  provide, 
funds  sulBelent  for  the  current  nes<  s  of  the  Law  Ubrary  particu- 
larly as  far  as  prunary  and  impor  ant  secondary  sources  of  the 


world's  legal  literature  are  concerned      And  since  a  portion  of  the 

harary  has  been  moved  to  the  Supreme  Court  Building  to  supply 
tl-.e  Court  ar.d  the  bar  with  working  collections,  a  small  but  ample 
a!)proprlation  ha«  been  provided  In  order  to  ."supply  the  Justices 
and  the  lawyers  from  out  of  town  with  the  statutes,  reports,  and 
fundamental  treatises  The  field  of  law.  however,  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  other  social  d;sciplines  that  In  order  to  understand 
its  hlstcry  and  phl!a«!ophy,  the  srholar  should  have  access  to  cog- 
nate mateJlal.  as  well  as  to  every  printed  work  or  manuscript  ob- 
tf.inable  in  the  sphere  of  law  proper  which  has  a  bearing  on  the 
d  'velopment  of  the  science  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent era  Tills  va.st  field  Includes  many  rare  items  and  manuscripts 
which  It  Is  hardly  pr!s.sih!e  to  acquire  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  l"he  demands  of  current  needs  in  the  appropriation  are  so 
gieat  that  the  Law  Library  Is  not  in  a  position  to  attempt  the 
ai:quisit;on  of  even  ntre  le^'al  Americana  A  government  should 
n"!t  con-.prte  ^th  the  collector  and  dep.'-lve  him  of  the  pleasure 
c:'  preseiit'.ns  5urh  treasur*'?  to  the  pubic  On  occasions  depar- 
tures from  this  policy  have  bt»'n  made  by  means  of  special  appro- 
p-iatioiis,  as  was  dene  by  the  Congress  in  1930  in  acquiring  a  col- 
lection of  Incunabul.i  frr  Jl.snnooo,  or  th^^  British  Museum  in 
ej<pending  £100,00(1  for  thf  Codex  Sinait'cuF  In  both  cases,  the 
bxjks  were  purcha.sed  because  the  fa.lure  to  do  so  at  the  time 
would  have  meant  a  detinite  loss  of  exceptiomlly  valuable  Items 
for  the  respective'  national  libraries 

However  it  is  n-t  only  b'.'Oks  that  may  be  the  subject  of  gifts 
o-  end'  '.vments.  chairs,  consultantships.  and  special  blblloeraphlcal 
facilities  are  equally  indispen-sable.  The  lack  cf  these  expert.s  and 
bibliographical  apparatus  are  being  gtncruusly  supplied  in  the 
general  library  it'  nrtod  ahovp  by  the  donation  of  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  chairs  and  consultants  In  1935  this  association 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring;  the  establishmR  of  a  chair  in  crim!- 
nii  law  and  cnmincloey  In  the  Law  Library,  and  the  Special  Com- 
n.lttee  has  urtjed  that  consideration  by  ti.?  bar  be  given  to  the 
n!»ed  for  chairs  also  In  constitutional  law  public  law  and  admin- 
latratlon,  comparative  law  and  intemationi'l  law,  but  so  far  the 
p:ea  has  remained  unanswered. 

Through  the  amazingly  liberal  testament  of  the  late  Justice 
Holm.es  who  left  his  residuary  estate  of  about  $250,000  to  the 
United  States  Government,  the  American  Bar  A.ssociatlon  is  offered 
ai;  exceptional  oppcrtunlty  to  lncrea.se  the  usefulness  of  the  Law 
L.brary  by  supporting  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  19  at 
the  present  se.«i8lcn  of  Congress  This  Resolution,  presented  by 
Chairman  Hatton  St'MNms  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  provides 
tiat  the  residuary  estate  of  Justice  Holmes  be  transferred  to  the 
Librar>-  of  CongresB  Trust  F^md  Board,  and  the  Income  thereof  be 
u.sed  to  build  up  a  collection  of  books  on  Jurisprudence  to  be 
known    as   The   Oliver    Wendt-U    Holmes    Collection 

It  was  first  proposed  duriiiz  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  without  objection  However 
after  being  referred  to  tlie  Library  Committee  of  the  Senate  It 
n'malned  unreported  Bt  the  end  and.  therefore,  died  In  committee, 
Thii  RS8<x:lation  went  on  record  approvlnft  the  Joint  Resolution  at 
Los  Angeles  in  1935,  and  many  State  and  local  associations  have 
tjf.ken  similar  anion  Tlie  Joint  I^'itolullon  again  passed  the  House 
or  Representatives  on  June  7,  1937,  and  again  it  is  reposing  In  tha 
Librsry  Committee  cf  the  Senate 

Sentiment  m  the  ConRrf»s.s,  af>  well  as  amnnR  the  members  of  tho 
biir  la  ntniimlv  m  f,.vor  of  thm  dupomtion  of  the  Holmes  legacy 
re«pfe  the  apparent  lack  of  opposition  :t  is  not  Ukelv  to  puss  tho 
S'liHtr  at  thlH  •,.■^^,,,^,  ,  r  c'«.n».;r...^.N  unles',  the  membership  of  the 
•  «socltttlon  become  more  active  In  Us  »upport  What  a  pity  it 
would  be  If  the  Humner*.  renolution  nhould  fall  to  be  reported  by 
the  Senate  Library  Coinniittre  for  lack  of  iirere.i  on  the  uurt  of 
the  h-KHl  prof,.«MoM  and  tt.m  ur'.paralleled  opjKirtunltv  to  eatubllBh 
s  insllnii  and  flttinw  memnri»l  to  the  irrent  Jurt«t  ihould  be  lost' 

Ijet  ui  ho^ir  tt  ar  the  Arnerionn  Bur  A»».oriution  will  not  lose  this 
opportunily  t.'  enricli  the  coUr.imn.  ,,f  the  Law  Library  of  Con- 
gresi.  anrl  (hat  our  metr.ber.,  will  reinen.l>..r  IncrraMnKh  the  lin- 
porlHtirr  mid  vnlue  of  our  active  Indlvidu.v!  ittirl  cnllrctire  nsslnt* 
*'*''*  111  order  tliat  tx>th  imme<n»te  and  future  po*,<ibllltle«  be 
•lane.tiy  ak.n  ndvaniawr  nf  for  Uie  prop,,r  and  adequate  endow- 
irrnl  of   the   iiaMui.ai   rchnurre*   f,,r   Irgal    rej..Mu-ch 


Hon.  Robert  P.  Hill 

MEMORIAL  ADDKESS 

or 

HON-.  HATTON-  W.  SUMN'ERS 

0\      IKXAH 

is  THK  IIOISK  OK  KKPRFSKNTATIVES 
Wednesday  Ajyril  20.  1938 
1  the  llff    rhsrftcter,  and  public  service  of  Hon    Robwt  P   Hill. 
lute  a  Repreiien»«ttve  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma        ^^ 

Mr  SUMMERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  P.  Hill 
Id  I  were  both  nt-w  MtnibiTs  of  tho  Hous*'  in  the  Sixty-third 
ingress.  Mr.  Hill  then  was  a  Representative  from  nilnois 
the  end  of  that  ConRr»..s.s  he  .souKht  now  field*  of  dervice 
trr  morr  than  two  df-rados,  mellnwor  m  years  and  experi- 
ce,  he  returned  to  the  Huu;>e.  this  time  from  Oidahoma 
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•niere  are  but  few  men  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  have  achieved  the  distinction  of  tiaving  repre- 
sented two  sovereign  States  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

When  he  retximed  to  the  House  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress it  wsis  my  pleasure  to  welcome  Bob  Hill  to  meml)ership 
on  my  committee,  the  Judiciary.  There  he  conunenced  a 
service  full  of  promise  of  warm  comradeship  with  the  com- 
mittee and  usefulness  to  the  country,  which,  to  our  sorrow, 
was  cut  short  after  only  a  few  months  by  the  inscrutable 
hand  of  Death. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  already  recorded  its  sense  of 
loss  by  a  resolution  which  has  been  spread  on  the  minutes  of 
the  committee  and  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
shall  not  repeat  here  the  tributes  contained  in  that  resolu- 
tion, to  which  I  subscribe,  but  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that 
in  the  death  of  Bob  Hill  the  country  lost  a  faithful  servant, 
the  Congress  a  valuable  member,  and  our  committee  a  co- 
worker whose  counsel  and  constructive  thinking  were  always 
helpful  in  the  discharge  of  our  responsibilities. 


Where  Did  All  This  Fascism  Begin? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BIERMANN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26,  1938 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DBS  MOINES    (IOWA)    REQISTER. 

MAY  20,  1938 


Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register: 

[Prom   the   Des   Moines    (lowe)    Register,   May   20,    1938] 

Congressman  Auotjsr  Ansebszn,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  who 
pretty  well  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  extreme  condemners,  at- 
tacked the  farm  program  the  other  day  In  a  radio  talk  as  "Fascist." 
He  said  the  Federal  Farm  Act  resembles  a  "first  class  criminal 
statute, "  for  the  enforcement  of  which  180,000  agents  are  em- 
ployed— and  eo  on. 

And  he  referred  to  the  "Oom  Belt  revolt"  (meaning  presumably 
the  Farmers  Liberty  League)   as  a  "sponUneous  uprising  on  the 

fiart  of  thousands  of  honest  and  patriotic  American  farmers  in  de- 
ense  of  constitutional  freedom  to  live  and  operate  as  American 
cltleens  under  guaranties  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

Very  well,  Mr.  ANDaniM,  let  us  think  a  little. 

If  you  are  going  to  call  evervthlng  in  the  way  of  ooUectlTlst 
action  by  economic  groupe  Fascist,  we  suppose  the  farm  program 
deeerves  the  designation. 

But  let's  clear  our  minds  both  on  the  theoretical  and  practical 
■Ides. 

After  all,  the  contrast  U  not  between  anarchy  and  fascism,  but 
between  workable  democracy  and  fascism.  OompleU  Individualism 
is  anarchy.  Democracy  has  never  been  that.  The  Idea  of  de- 
mocracy U  the  workable  maximum  of  freedom  for  the  individual. 
That  workable  maxlmtun  varies  with  conditions.  It  is  one  thing 
in  a  simple  economic  and  social  order — of  self-sufficient,  subsis- 
tence farming,  for  instance.  It  Is  another  thing  in  a  complex 
order,  in  which  each  great  group  U  dependent  on  each  other  great 
group. 

True,  the  most  important  thing  about  preserving  freedom  is  to 
be  Jealous  of  encroachmenta  on  it,  whether  by  Oovemment  or  by 
others  exercising  power.  The  praetloal  question  is,  At  what  point 
are  we  going  to  start  being  effectively  jealous? 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  one  encroachment  on  rugged  individual- 
ism leads  to  another.  It  Is  equally  true  that  one  encroachment 
makes  others  inescapable.  We  often  come  to  slttutlons  where  we 
have  either  got  to  retreat  from  past  encroachments  or  accept  the 
logic  and  compulsion  of  them  and  go  on  to  others. 

Now  we  say,  and  say  emphatically,  that  nothing  whatever  is  con- 
tributed to  solutions  by  those  who  Just  want  to  raise  hell  about 
the  newest  modlfloatlon  of  rugged  individualism  with  no  regard  to 
what  past  modifications  may  have  made  necessary. 

Never  have  we  had  a  better  example  than  In  connection  with 
American  agriculture's  struggle  to  put  Itself  on  a  fair  footing  with 
other  economic  groups. 

If  the  agricultural  effort  of  today,  if  agriculture's  oollectlvlst  ap- 

S roach,  U  dangerously  fasclstlc,  so  are  the  things  that  led  to  It,  the 
lings  that  made  It  Inevitable. 

We  mean  larlfTs.  We  mean  concentrated  Industry,  the  ouasl- 
monopoly  nurtured  by  tariffs,  and  other  things.    We  mean  all  the 


rigidities  introduced  by  "CMSital"  into  coet  structures  and  price 
practloee.  We  mean  the  rigidities  Imposed  by  labor — which  also 
flow,  we  fear,  Inevitably  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Industrial  age. 

Six  or  seven  million  ruggedly  Individualistic  farmers  can  no  more 
protect  their  fundamental  economic  rights,  in  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment that  has  been  created  for  them  by  thoee  who  yell  loudest  for 
the  maintenance  of  rugged  indlvlduallEm — for  farmers  only — than 
7,000,000  pygmies,  who  refused  even  to  hold  bands,  could  stop  a 
charge  of  elephants. 

It  just  can't  be  done. 

Can  we  stop  the  whole  coUectlvlst  dilft?  Can  we  regain  a  work- 
able basis  of  comp'omise  between  collectivism  and  ioudividtiaiiam? 

Well,  one  thing  .,8  sure. 

We  can't  do  it  by  just  railing  at  farmers. 

Those  who,  like  Walter  Llppmann,  contend  for  an  about  face  with 
respect  to  our  whole  economy,  for  a  going  back  to  a  lot  more  of  real 
competition  all  the  way  through,  for  facing  the  whole  problem  and 
doing  bold,  surgical  things  about  It,  are  at  least  logical  and  fair. 

We  are,  we  regret  to  say,  rather  pessimistic  about  their  chance 
of  success.    But  they  have  open  eyes. 

Certainly,  the  big  question  is  whether  a  democratic-capitalist 
economy  can  avoid  drifting  Into  greater  and  greater  coUectivlam, 
and  from  that  to  greater  and  greater  regimentation,  and  from  that 
to  something  resembling  fascism  or  perhaj»  state  socialisnx. 

But  cursing  the  symptom  that  happens  to  be  freshest  gets  us 
nowhere,  exactly. 

If  you  are  going  to  prove  that  Marx  was  wrong,  that  liberal 
capitalism  does  not  inevitably  lead  to  this,  tackle  the  real  job. 

If  the  agricultural  situation  wakes  you  up  to  It,  that  may  be 
"swell." 

But  until  the  job  is  tackled  at  its  heart  and  center,  quit  wearying 
us  with  these  one-sided  superficial  attacks  on  agriculture  for  doing 
the  only  things  it  can  do  In  sheer  self-defense. 

P.  s. — We  don't  observe  any  outburst  of  indignant  protest  against 
the  "fascism"  of  the  decision  announced  May  11  in  the  two  major 
mldcontlnent  oil  fields  to  cut  production  drasticaUy. 


American  Air-Line  Travel  Becoming  Safer  Each 

Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26,  1938 


EDFTORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHTNOTON    (D.  C.)    STAR,  MAT  38. 

1938 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  have  been 
air  crashes  which  have  focused  our  attention  on  American 
aviation  once  again.  These  are  problems  which  are  serious, 
and  legislation  is  pending  which  will  certainly  tend  to  aid 
and  coordinate  the  program  for  this  growing  industry.  Air- 
line accidents  are  not  on  the  increase,  aa  might  be  Inter- 
preted by  a  reading  of  headlines  having  to  do  with  theat 
occurrences. 

In  this  connection  I  Include  a  very  timely  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  today: 

Aiaciurr  caAsmi 

Coming  as  it  did  Just  after  the  close  of  National  Air  Mall  Week. 
with  Its  stimulation  of  interest  In  air  transportation,  the  fatal  crash 
and  burning  of  a  large  scheduled  air  liner  at  aeveland  Tueeday 
night  was  particularly  untimely. 

The  crash  probably  will  have  the  effect  ct  expediting  considera- 
tion by  Congress  of  pending  legislation  to  put  control  of  all  civil 
aviation  activities  under  an  aviation  oommlselon.  independent  of 
any  Federal  department,  and  to  put  the  Investigation  of  aooidenU 
in  the  hands  of  a  separate  board,  .  ^      ,     ^ 

Federal  Investlgttom  were  on  the  scene  promptly  at  Cleveland, 
and  there  Is  no  question  that  they  will  make  a  thorough,  impartial 
probe  and  will  derive  from  this  melancholy  event  whatever  benefit 
may  be  obtained  In  the  way  of  experience  and  possible  safeguards 
aaainst  future  accidents  from  the  same  cause.  It  Is  obvious  that, 
for  the  sake  of  public  confidence,  such  investigations  must  be 
prompt,  thorough,  and  as  productive  of  good  as  may  be  poe<tlble. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  to  make  its 
Investigations  of  alr-Une  accidents  yield  the  maximum  benefit  in 
the  way  of  safeguards;  a  number  of  new  air-llne  regulations  have 
resulted  from  earlier  investigations.  One  by  one  preventable  causes 
of  crashes  are  being  ellmlnsted  and  yet.  It  U  apparent,  there  U  stlU 
much  room  for  improvement. 

There  have  now  been  a  total  of  three  fatal  scheduled  alr-Une 
crashes  this  year  with  «  death  toll  of  21  passengers  and  8  crew 
members,  Re<ord«  since  1931.  when  the  first  comprehensive  sUtlsU- 
cal  studios  of  accidents  began,  show  an  almost  unbroken  gain  in  air 
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Reflolution  of  the 
Bureau 


A.  PLUMLEY 


HON.  CHARLES 

or  VKKMbNT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday.  Mai  H,  IBU 

Id:-.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  letter 
from  Arthur  H.  Packard,  the  praiident  of  the  Vemont  fitaie 
Tvtnn  Bureau,  a  member  of  Ui«  ijxnricui  Farm  Bur  en  u  Fed- 
eration, which,  under  permlailai  to  extend  my  rcmark.s,  I 
read: 

Mr   CMABtai  A   Flvmut,  I 

Vntted  Statti  Conffrtti.  W*»hi*ftan,  D   C 

DT.4B  Ma  PtiTMx.»T  Bnck)eed  ftn<  a  copy  of  •  rcnolutlon  which 
t^u  iinAnltnoualy  adopted  at  the  annual  aiate  mrmberihtp  luMUnK 
it  Ci«lM>n  M«y  7 

I  urn  •ure  that  you  will  want  o  learn  mor*  ntxnit  whit  wr 
prnpoM  in  thla  monetary  rvaolulton  and  I  am  Inviting  you  U>  ciur 
neat  inoneuu-y  meeting  at  Rutland  the  evening  of  May  27  when 
Dr   IVank  Pcanon  will  tpvak. 

Very  frantily,  the  adminntratlon  und  Conjrrpan  havf  glvrn  pump 

£  riming  a  ttiorouih  trial  Ther  hii?«  pa«w>d  the  furm  hill  thry 
ftve  been  workiag  on  rectprooaJ-tri  Mle  treaties  and  yet  today  the 
prioH  reiallonahlp  u  not  good.  Thi  index  of  farm  prices  iw  com- 
pared tn  1B14  U  N  percent;  the  eoet  of  living  147  prrcpnt;  th«  i-oat 
of  dittrtbiUlon  of  food  171  percent  ind  weekly  eamlnga  of  factory 
worfcere  S07  pereeat.  I  do  not  B«d  to  tall  you  thai  oondltione 
are  bad  when  a  relatlooahip  like  thi  \  eaieta. 

If  Uiia  le  not  lateraatlng  to  you  (  refer  to  a  monetary  program) 
wouM  you  pleaae  write  me  aa  to  w!  lat  you  believe  U  a  reaaotiable 
method  of  recovery 

Very  truly  youn, 

TiBMOirr  trata  Paajc  BtnuAU. 
A  K.  PaCKAao.  fr9tidtmt. 

Tlie  reaolutlon  to  which  he  rtf  trs  rtads  aa  followii; 

Heialwi,  That  la  order  to  and  <  eflatlon  aad  the  injuattco  the 
farmi'ta  aad  produeara  of  otbiw  bae  o  eommoditlee  that  have  pre< 
vaUad  Mnoe  IMt,  and  alao  t«  brlig  recovery  and  eaiployment 
Congreae  be  petitioned  Inunedlatel) 
duty  to  ragutata  the  vmtua  d  OMne 
■reaa  he  aatod  durtag  the  praaeot 
ttahmaat.  wtthin  a  ■uaimtua  partM 
IMS  purehaeUBg  powar  over  baala 
thorute  the  opening  of  a  free  mi 
aad  that  goM  hareatter  be 
TreAiury  away  buy  aad  aall  at 
IMS  prtee  leval. 

Aiio  thai  the  Federal  Raaaree  Board,  the  Treaaury,  and  the 
Preat«tant  he  authoriaed  and  inatrusted  to  oooperate  in  uaiag  all 
moiMtary  powara,  or  aay  of  them,  m  ouky  be  neeeaeary  to  imme- 
diaK  ly  reaiore  the  dollar  to  Ite  IBM  buylag  power  over  baeic  cum- 
modittaa,  aad  tbaraaftar  to  maintai  i  It  at  that  level. 

ITiere  has  already  been  coniderable  editorial  and  news 
eomineot  In  the  papers  of  the  HaUon.  and  considerable  In- 
terest has  been  aroused  bjr  the  iction  so  taken  by  the  Ver- 
mont State  Farm  Bureau.  The 
undrr  a  New  York  date  line: 
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ToaK— The  Oommtttee  for 
la  IBM  that  haa  made 


followlnf  is  an  Ulustrstlon. 


the  Nation,  a  buaineae  group. 
)^t  atudlaa  of  OMoetary  policy 


wrh  the  major  naflmitl  farm  orfnnl/annn*  today  telegraphod 
lU<»  chalrmnn  of  H-'iml*  uiul  Huiwr  BtinKinM;  luid  Curranoy  Com- 
nutipr*  and  maUcd  lo  all  Mrnibcrw  uf  C<'ntfr«t«i»  the  following 
»'.  I  tf-menf 

■Jh''  jir'.ninn  (if  ihp  Vfrm-int  Fnnn  rjurrrui  askinR  Congrpaf  to 
lalcfl  •trpn  at  thla  aeanlon  to  itop  ihm  rtrprration  it  lyplcivl  of  the 
gn>wintf  df  maiid  arnonK  Icadcrk  of  agrlcuUuro  ami  many  Informed 
bViMnrwimrn  fur  Irann-duic   uclioii 

The  Commltipf  fur  ihf  Nut  inn  urRPrt  the  Pre-tlrtPnt  to  take  auch 
ae-  Ion  lent  Ortoln«r  Ai  thnt  Uin*  the  Jo\irnal  of  Commerce  Index 
of  30  biuic  commcxlltlM*  had  fnllrn  Ifl  percent  alncr  March  SI, 
I9n  TliU  rn«aiu  a  drop  of  oiic-mxth.  or  more  than  a  billion 
dolliira  in  Ami»rlrnn  'iirin<  r«'  liirnmr  and  buying  power  Since  then 
coriwiiodlty  prlccn  h..\('  fallen  22  prrcfiit  more  In  13  montha  the 
purchasing  power  of  thr  dollar  for  farm  producta  haa  Increaaed  a 
full  50  percent  Today  the  farmur  muai  givr  on  the  averaga  three 
loiida  ofproduce  fur  aa  nuuiy  doUart  a«  ho  revived  loat  year  for  two 
lOiida 

"Unlaea  thla  deflation  Ik  revem^d  agriculture  facea  bankruptcy,  aa 
It  did  tn  iBai,  with  gT<>M  litcome  reduced  to  17,000,000,000  inatead 
of  Its  normal  si  a, 000  000,000 

"Congreea  daiegated  u>  tha  Prealdent  ample  power  to  prevent  the 
dliaater  which  ha*  uvervakrn  the  country'  In  the  laat  year  Failure 
to  uee  that  power  ronairucilvely  and  the  threat  that  It  would  be 
u»ed  10  l(jw<r  prioea  hava  reaulted  In  the  deatructton  of  blUlooa 
of  doU.irii  ui  viilup  of  Mfcuriiie*  and  inventorii'it  of  raw  malerlala 
atid  inauufttctured  kikxIii 

■  So  long  aa  the  a«(rirultural  and  raw  material  producing  half  of 
o\ir  peupln  Hre  stripped  nf  murr  than  40  percent  of  their  normal 
liironn'  by  the  preiw-m  nwollcn  huving  power  nf  the  dollar  and  the 
ci  iiaetjufnt  low  priCT««  w  mum  have  low  buaineae  activity  and  con- 
li-)ultiK  heavy  unemployment 

"We  roiuur  ui  tln<  vicwiKiint  of  nuTlrult ural  leadiTH.  fxpreaaed 
in  the  ViTUumi  rei«cluliuii  mid  nf  •uch  bUfclonaa  leader*  aa  Henry 
Ford  who  tleclar«a  that  nwini-y  ecuilvaleut  to  a  fMed  weuhl  of  unld 
U  no  Inn^^er  n  rrluihle  incaj>.nre  of  value  llir  Vermont  rfunlulion 
p(  inlx  the  way  for  Contfrrn*  t(,  bring  rt><()Vi'ry  unci  reemployment 

"The   te«f   nf  the   Vermon»    Kami  Bureau   n«iolutlon   follow*; 

"  Rr^ohrd  •pui'  In  order  to  rod  deflallon  and  the  injvi«tlre  to 
farnvrt  iind  produirni  of  othrr  hanic  commodltlcn  that  have  pre- 
vmlcd  oinc  IIUH  and  11. ho  to  hrinu  ri'tovny  and  employment, 
C'ongreaa  be  petiuoTYed  immediately  to  exereiae  lia  oonatltuuonal 
dutv  to  reifiilatc  the  vulue  of  uiuiiey  And  that  to  this  end,  Cnn- 
grer.K  he  ll^ked  durliit^  Die  pji'seiit  ir**|on  to  tnutidate  the  fNtah- 
liohment  ttihln  a  niaxuniiin  period  of  f)  rnnnih.*,  of  a  dollar  with 
t^l#  \9'M  purchasing  i)ower  over  Im.»\c  comrnodltloa,  Alao  that  It 
authontw  the  openuitt  of  a  free  niarkrt  for  ^!old  In  the  United 
flir\te«  nnd  that  koM  hrreaf'er  he  treated  i\n  a  rommodlty  wTilch 
tt,r  TteuMurv  miiy  buy  und  »ell  a'  any  price  neceaaary  to  eatabllih 
the    IWJfl   prlrr-    level 

'■  AUo.  that  the  I'ideral  Ileiierve  Board  the  Treaaury,  and  the 
P-amdenl  b«  auihyrl/<>d  .vnd  in-trurted  to  cooperate  In  uitng  all 
iTonelary  pt'Wer*  or  anv  of  t!;etn.  ii/>  nifiv  he  nrcePinry  to  Im- 
cwdlately  rentore  the  dollar  to  itn  lU2fl  buying  power  over  baalo 
Conimodltli-a.   and   thcreaft»r   lo   niulntain   It  at  that   level.'  " 

Thf  Uilercat  of  the  Committee  for  the  Nation  is  Indl- 
citlrd  by  the  following  UlUt  from  Fred  H,  Sexauer,  which 
I  quote: 

Hon   rifAatBiA   Pi  tfMi.rr 

Tlie  petition  to  CoiiKreHa  of  the  Vermont  Farm  Dureau  la  prob- 
ably the  moat  important  requeat  that  haji  been  put  to  Congreaa 
during  the  preacnt  aaaaion      If  CongreM  would  vote  exactly  what 

thiN  petition  ruliii  for   w.'   xiiould   have,  within  a  8-month  period. 
041  the  average    the  following 


Copper     Uiad 


7,lnr      Hllrtr 


Pilne«  tiew  m  !•«»■.•    m  :m    ♦*)  Oa:  '  «)  ml       |0  in  (  m  (^^ 

Mce*  nrje        !     l  m    l      ,  Tn    '        is    ^        1*    I        .u  I       (Ml 


OK     I       .OH 


With  changing  eupply  or  demand.  Individual  oommodlttae  might 
viiry  but  the  nvera«e  ptur  f>f  all  would  go  biuk  lo  1030  and  groee 
fiirm  income  would  be  around  tli.OOO.uOO.OOO  inatead  uf  the  present 
•■',MW  000,000  Thm  #4 .500 ,000, (XX)  farm  buying  powtr  and  12,000.- 
OtiOOOO  more  for  producer*  of  other  baalc  eommoditlee  would  ba 
riatored  Thu  tfl  AtJO.ooo.OOO  of  reatorcd  buying  power  In  larmera* 
and  baalc  producwa  handa  would  ba  •t>ent  immediately,  bocauae 
lhf>ae  groupa  havo  b^wii  long  deprivinl  of  their  normal  Income.  They 
aie  hard  prcaeed  for  many  ihtnga  they  need  Aa  they  bought,  added 
eini'loymBBt  in  implement,  ferlilir«r,  fencing,  and  paint  factories 
w  luid  enable  reamploytd  worker*  Uj  buy  auUja  aud  radios.  lach 
billion  rtoUara  of  rtMiiored  farmer*'  Income  would  create  more  than 
•  1 ,000,000 ,000  of  aecondary  buying  power.  Therefore  the  restoration 
01  SO .500, (XX)  000  of  baalc  producer*  inccjmo  would  add  more  than 
I,  4.000  000  (KK)  to  the  Nation*  iiurchaalng  power, 

A  mandate  from  Congre**  eaiabllahing  ths  IQ'Jd  price  level  within 
a  a-month  period  would  probably  put  betwotin  three  and  five  million 
n:en  to  work  withm  thai  period  It  would  start  the  long 
dummed-up  bunding  cycle  If  no  counter  action  were  taken  by 
llie  Oovernment  within  a  year,  seven  to  nine  million  of  the  Nallone 
u  iemploye<1  would  be  absorbed  into  private  Industry. 

Homes,  rarma.  and  socuniiea  would  regain  ihelr  normal  value 
axound  l0ae  level*.    Bevecly-flvc  lo  one  hundred  billion  dollars  of 
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restored  tangible  values  would  appear  in  the  Nation's  balance  sheet. 
Once  more  our  lyatem  of  private  snterprlsc  would  function. 

Will  CongrsBS  respond  to  the  rising  demand  from  farmers,  home 
owners,  and  workers?  They  plead  for  relief  from  deflation,  low 
prlcea,  doatroyed  valuea.  and  unemployment  to  which  Congrcas  Itself 
condemned  the  Nation  by  Itn  failure  to  live  up  to  lU  constitutional 
duty  to  "coin  money"  and  "regulate  the  value  thereof."  Your 
action  now  is  vitally  important  to  the  Nation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

OoMMrrrcx  roa  tmi  Nation, 
Fxss  H.  BcxAtTKa. 

P,  8  —President  Roosevelt,  during  the  l\rat  100  days  of  his  admin- 
istration, usrd  this  policy,  Tlier  business  surged  upward,  3,000,000 
men  went  to  work,  a  wave  of  new  hope  spread  through  the  country. 
See  and  preserve  enclosed  historic  document  Gold  Policy  Has 
Worked  in  1038. 

The  matter  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  I  hope,  will 
have  your  Interested  attention. 

The  particular  panacea,  the  precise  method,  the  manner 
of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  meeting  this  problem  are 
matters  of  detail.  The  fundamental  principle  obtains  never- 
theless. I  have  Insisted  that  Congress  shall  not  abdicate.  It 
should  exercise  its  constitutional  functions  as  one  of  the  three 
elements  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  attempted,  accom- 
plished, unauthorized,  and  dangerous  surrender  and  delega- 
tion of  Its  powers  and  prerogatives  should  be  repudiated,  and 
It  once  more  should  stand  under  the  Constitution  as  the 
representative  legislative  arm  and  defense  of  the  Oovernment. 


Wages  and  Hours 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  A.  FLEGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  May  2i,  1938 

Mr.  PLEQER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to- 
day to  discuss  a  problem  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
deserves  consideration  of  every  Member  of  this  House, 
Irrespective  of  party  aflUiatloris.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
serious  unemployment  situation  that  confronts  the  country 
today.  The  American  people  today  are  looking  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  right  type  of  legislation  which  will  solve  our 
economic  ills.  These  same  American  citizens  In  1932.  and 
again  in  1936.  placed  their  confidence  In  the  Democratic 
Party  through  the  election  of  President  Roosevelt  by  giving 
him  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  a  President.  This  vote  of 
confidence  in  effect  was  a  mandate  from  the  American  people 
for  the  New  Deal  to  continue  Its  work  and  deliver  this  country 
from  the  depression  which  existed  at  the  time  when  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  In  power.  At  the-  beginning  of  1938  the 
Congress  enacted  a  number  of  emergency  measures  Intended 
to  revive  business  conditions  In  the  country.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  the  majority  of  our  American  citizens,  except  per- 
haps the  politically  minded  conservative  members  of  the 
Republican  Party,  approved  heartily  of  the  passage  of  these 
emergency  measures  as  an  immediate  stimulant  to  a  business 
revival. 

It  was  gratifying  to  know  that  as  a  result  of  these  emer- 
gency measures  there  were  Immediate  signs  of  Improvement 
In  employment,  and  the  wave  of  fear  which  had  swept  the 
country  was  thereby  forgotten.  This  rise  In  business  con- 
tinued until  the  latter  part  of  1937,  when,  for  no  apparent 
reasons,  there  was  an  abrupt  let-down  in  business  which  still 
shows  no  sign  of  improvement.  Many  reasons  have  been 
given  for  this  sudden  change  In  business  conditions.  Some 
have  said  that  the  blame  rests  on  the  administration  be- 
cause of  ltd  tax  program,  while  others  see  In  It  a  deliberate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  big  business  to  embarrass  the  present 
administration  by  the  use  of  false  propaganda  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  dissension  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
working  people  of  this  country,  for  whom  this  administra- 
tion has  strivcd  to  pass  constructive  legislation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  in  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  such  as  we  have  In  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  sure  there  Is  no  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
today  can  compare  with  ours,  we  will  at  limes  have  difficulty 
In  solving  our  economic  problems  in  as  short  a  time  as  some 
people  would  like  to  have  It  done.  However,  In  spite  of 
what  may  be  said  of  our  antiquated  and  cumbersome  system 
by  which  legislation  is  enacted,  we  can  still  be  proud  that 
our  people  have  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  which 
guarantees  them  a  voice  In  the  affairs  of  their  government 
and  guarantees  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  privilege  of 
practicing  their  religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience.  These  privileges  do  not  now  exist  in  many 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  countries. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, and  which,  at  an  earlier  session,  had  been  recom- 
mitted to  the  Labor  Committee  by  those  who  have  not  been 
friendly  toward  the  working  class.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  reason  at  the  time,  there  should  be  no  such  reason 
present  at  this  time.  If  the  membership  of  the  House  will 
examine  their  conscience  and  honestly  arrive  at  a  decision 
to  carry  out  the  promises  each  and  every  one  made  when 
they  sought  public  office,  namely,  to  pass  such  legislation 
which  will  help  to  eliminate  further  depressions. 

Many  solutions  have  been  offered  to  solve  our  economic 
problems.  The  problem  could  be  attacked  from  several 
angles  through  the  adoption  of  bills  now  pending  before  the 
several  committees,  as,  for  example,  the  adoption  of  the 
General  Welfare  Act— H.  R.  4199— for  which  I  have  previously 
expressed  favor,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  guarantee 
an  even  flow  of  currency  and  an  Increase  in  production. 
There  arc  also  a  number  of  bills  dealing  with  our  monetary 
system  which  should  be  given  consideration  by  this  Congress, 
if  we  arc  to  regulate  prices  and  if  the  Congress  is  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  right  to  issue,  coin,  and  regulate  the  value 
of  money. 

It  is  commonly  admitted  today  that  the  cause  of  depres- 
sions Is  the  lack  of  sufficient  money  being  placed  in  circula- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  added  purchasing 
power.  The  President,  In  his  recent  speech  at  OalnesvUle, 
Oa.,  In  discussing  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  an  Increase  In  wages  to  create  a  greater  purchas- 
ing power.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  find  ways  and 
means  for  more  uses  for  our  raw  materials  and  byproducts. 
Most  people  agree  that  the  depression  Is  not  the  result  of 
overproduction  but  Is  caused  by  underconsumption,  due  to  a 
lack  of  money  In  circulation.  Our  people  could  all  use  many 
more  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  which  are  pro- 
duced by  mankind.  The  solution,  therefore,  should  be  In 
the  passage  of  legislation  which  will  bring  about  a  more  even 
flow  of  ciu-rency. 

Legislation  which  would  help  the  laboring  man  has  always 
been  favored  by  me,  and  therefore  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
wage  and  hoiu'  bill,  which  I  foel  confident  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  It  would,  however,  be  much  more  pleailnf 
to  me  to  see  this  Congreu  adopt  a  bill  wt^ch  would  guarantee 
an  annual  wage  In  all  Industries  that  now  do  not  have  season- 
able employment,  with  the  provisions  embodied  In  the  present 
wage  and  hour  bill  providing  for  a  celling  for  hours  and  a 
floor  for  wages  in  those  industries  having  seasonable  employ- 
ment. Attacking  the  problem  from  these  two  sources  would. 
I  am  sure,  do  much  to  bring  about  an  even  flow  of  production 
and  an  even  flow  of  currency. 

In  a  hearing  held  recently  before  the  Senate  Unemployment 
Committee,  Mr.  Knudsen,  president  of  the  Oeneral  Motors 
Corporation,  In  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  said  his 
corporation  had  on  hand  a  surplus  for  11  months  of  $452,000,- 
000,  but  stated  his  corporation  did  not  believe  it  should  use 
any  of  the  money  because  the  business  barometer  indicated 
they  would  not  be  able  to  sell  their  cars.  In  answer  to  sev- 
eral questions  as  to  how  they  arrived  at  this  decision,  the 
answer  given  by  Mr.  Knudsen  was  that  they  based  it  on  the 
psychological  trend  during  the  last  few  months  of  1937,  which 
showed  by  a  comparison  of  the  Inventory  with  that  of  1980 
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for  th«  ume  period  that  they  ha d  too  many  cars  on  hand.  He 
•Ifi}  stated  hl«  oorporatlon  took  as  a  barometer  the  national 
Inccxne.  which  ihowd  a  iharp  frop  »(  that  period. 

At  thi«  point  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  the  membership 
thiU  tf  all  Industries  use  as  i  guide  the  same  method  as 
ad'if>ted  by  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  It  would  be  dlffl- 
eult  for  business  to  ever  becoone  better  at  a  time  Uloe  this, 
wtk«n  It  cannot  be  hoped  for  iht  national  Income  to  Increase 
so  tong  as  unemployment  Is  Increasing, 

There  la  only  one  sound  solu  Ion  which  can  be  adopted  to 
fuivrantee  a  more  even  product  on.  and  that  'j  by  the  aflop- 
tion  of  a  sound  system  of  plar  ned  production.  By  planned 
prc<luctlon  U  meant  the  adoitlon  of  a  plan  which  takes 
Into  consideration  the  potent  al  production  or  salei  of  a 
given  commodity.  For  example,  let  ua  take  the  automobile 
Industry.  If.  according  to  ititiattcs  which  can  be  easily 
obtained  from  the  Ubor  Department,  it  would  be  ihown 
thwt  before  a  aaturatlon  poll  it  would  be  reached  in  the 
m^inufactuff  of  autocnobllM  so  that  practically  all  American 
people  would  have  automoblki,  It  would  require  a  certain 
numbtr  of  automobllti  to  bt  manuftetured,  and  it  was  a 
kf'own  fact  that  by  reaaon  of  obMleiefmof  and  the  prnduc- 
lUm  of  ears  for  nam  ownon  aid  fitpoTt  purpoaea,  g  rertain 
aviiraie  was  produced  durliif  the  laflt  few  y«ars.  it  would 
be  rory  eaiy  (or  Induftry  an<  I  labor  to  alt  down  together 
aiid  amvt  at  *  aolutlon  of  ChMr  protokmui  by  agreeing  tn  a 
contract  for  an  tniiual  wage  bwod  upon  the  number  of 
cai-a  to  bt  produo«d  during  thi  enguiag  year.  It  would  aUo 
bf  poMilMt  for  the  aottlnfl  o  g  fair  price  for  th«  cnm- 
m<:^ty  ao  gi  to  fivt  fglr  retu  Tia  to  tht  stockholder  and  a 
rtatongWe  annual  wage  to  th  i  workor.  At  prtaent  it  is  a 
eaiic  of  "dot  eat  dof."  and  be<auac  of  keen  competition  the 
tnduatrlaa.  If  they  are  to  ahon  a  proAt,  must  resort  to  the 
•aine  type  at  buitneas  policlei  which  govern  the  other  In- 
duitrlea. 

In  speaking  about  ao  annual '  irage  I  want  to  take  the  time  nf 
this  House  to  point  out  the  dllfe  rence  between  an  annual  wage 
aC4i  an  hourly  wage,  both  from  i  psychological  and  a  practical 
stiindpolnt.  When  oonalderlnf  an  annual  wage  wc  And  the 
following  to  be  true  In  most  Inj  tances:  The  employer  receives 
a  Imndsome  order  from  his  aistomer  and  Immediately,  be- 
caiiae  of  tlie  demand  for  the  loods.  he  posts  a  notice  or  a 
request  for  labor.  These  labo  ers  who  are  hired  are  imder 
the  impression  that  business  tas  suddenly  taken  a  turn  for 
thr  better,  and  after  they  have  worked  several  weeks  they 
eoinmence  buying  not  only  the  things  they  had  been  in  need 
of  but  also  other  commodities  uhlch  involve  them  in  a  mort- 
gaire  obligaUon.  Here  we  find  the  psychology  of  prosperity 
beiag  present  for  the  time  being.  Taking,  for  example,  the 
method  used  by  Mr.  Knudsen,  o  the  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tirn.  we  find  that  the  customer  who  has  been  manufacturing 
parts  or  other  commodities  sudc  enly  decides  that  the  national 
Income  which  has  been  used  as  i ,  barometer  is  showing  signs  of 
going  down,  and  he  immediatet  r  notifies  the  manufacturer  of 
his  goods  to  stop  productlan  tei  iporarfly  or.  as  in  some  cases, 
completely.  The  result  is  the  manufacturer  of  these  com- 
modities must  erf  necessity  inf  <  irm  aome  of  his  help  that  he 
will  no  longer  require  tbdr  m  rvlces.  You  and  I  know  the 
retuh  of  tMs  nottoe  means  sieh  employee  Is  immodlately 
compelled  to  enrtall  hia  expen  Attires  tf  he  has  any  money 
saved,  or,  aa  In  most  easea.  be  <  ompeOtd  to  give  op  the  com- 
modities he  has  purehasad  on  i  niort«age,  thereby  throwing 
him  unmediately  on  the  relief  rolls,  whleh  hi  turn  must  be 
taken  care  of  by  funds  approf  riatad  locally  or  throt«h  the 
Oowrnment. 

Lot  ua  oonaMer  on  the  other  hand  the  effect  of  an  annual 
wife  from  an  economic  and  pi  rcholocleat  standpoint.  Here 
we  find  that  the  employee  lns«ad  of  buytog  his  necetwlties 
and  luxurtea  apMmodlcaOy  wll  buy  them  aa.  if,  and  when 
they  are  ne«ded.^ecauae  he  kn<  ws  how  to  budget  himself  and 
knows  he  can  expect  to  recelv  >  at  least  the  aame  pay  for  a 
whole  year.  Bualneaa  as  a  resu  t  of  this  la  insured  of  an  even 
(low  of  eurreDC7.  which  result  i  in  an  even  production  and 
reduces  the  chancea  of  unemp  oyment.  reeulttng  in  a  saving 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  countiy.  because  there  would  be  no 


ner<\  for  expenditures  for  work  relief  as  we  now  find.  The 
recurrence  of  depressions  under  our  present  .system  can  be 
exppcU'd  to  come  oftener,  due  lo  our  high-speed  productloa 
systems;  and,  if  anything,  will  Ret  worse  unless  proper  stepa 
are  taken  to  5Cl»'ntiflrally  solve  the  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  plrvnninR  pioduftlon  based,  as  stated  before,  on  the 
potontial  ru-rd.s  of  n  particuliir  conunodlty  rather  than  on  the 
iimount  of  money  available  at  the  time.  Aftention  must  al.so 
bf  KiviMi  to  the  amount  of  profit  which  l.*!  made  In  the  manu- 
facture of  commodiiles  and  can  b<*st  be  solved  through  a 
system  whereby  the  employer  and  the  employee  has  an  op- 
portunity to  sit  down  and  intelligently  dlscu.ss  their  problems 
amicably  witli  a  view  of  inukinu  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
proflu  earned.  Of  course,  a  plan  of  this  type  cannot  work 
ttatLsfactorily  utile.v.  uccrpteu  universall.v  by  all  Industries  of 
Uic  country.  PeriniLtuin  one  or  the  other  to  take  advantage 
by  reMortlnu  lu  the  prttM-nt  ny-Hit-m  of  production  would  not 
solve  the  problem  'Vhit^  plan  can  and  nhould  be  adopted  by 
all  the  larur  indUNtrieN,  which,  at'curdlng  lu  pa«l  records,  ihow 
that  thoy  uie  eiigugod  in  a  busiiuiMs  which  could  support  an 
annual  waue. 

Under  IhlM  plan  it  would  be  much  eajilcr  for  Iho  Oovtrn- 
mrnt,  a«  an  inducenieni  for  its  adoption,  to  guarantfs  these 
inatiiutiiMix  H  Umii  thruuuh  the  Ilrcunstructlon  Flnanos  Cor- 
poration or  Kotne  other  Governtnont  agency  In  cases  whore 
therf  l«  tt  drop  in  bunlnritw  becwiwe  of  noine  Inequality  which 
timy  not  have  been  urmunied  for  when  the  coninicl  between 
the  employer  mul  ili«  rmpl(»y«e  waa  entered  Into  or  kM'cauie 
of  lorne  olher  unpi'''''edrnted  reason  'Die  money  no  loaned 
could  be  paid  buck  tn  prusperouM  yearit,  and  would  at  least  Rlvo 
the  Government  wime  aMnurMnce  for  a  return  of  ita  money. 

Space  will  not  petinit  uoinif  Into  any  more  elaborate  details 
on  this  plan,  as  il  dors  not  contain  figures  which  point  to  the 
beneflf  of  a  planned  production  system,  and  I  therefore  trust 
the  Membi'r.s  will  Kive  serious  ccmslderatlon  and  study  to  the 
.system  of  an  annual  wace.  which,  In  my  opinion,  would  at 
\vi\M  provide  for  a  more  even  flow  of  production  and  assist 
materially  In  providing  a  more  even  f^ow  of  currency, 
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Mr.  BACON     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  tables: 
A    Tax  recflpu 
nrotmAL.    st.\te.    and    i.ck  at     tax    urmPTS    ktro    oovruMMnrr 
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n  sinking-fund  requlremcnu  and  debt  retirements  were  Included 
for  recent  years,  ihe  at>ove  total  Ogurea  would  be  approximately 
11,500.000,000  higher. 

C.  National  Income  produced  (estlniated) : 

1929.. 180,800,000,000 

1930 68,000.000.000 

1&31 83,600.000,000 

1633 39,600,000.000 

1933 41,000.000.000 

1934 47,600,000.000 

1938 63,000,000,000 

1936 61.400.000,000 

1937  (estimated) - 67,000,000,000 

1938  (President's  estimate,  Apr.  14,  1930) 66,000.000,000 

D  Ratio  of  total  taxes  and  total  expenditures  to  national  Incoms 
produced:    1029  nnd  1938: 

1  Ratio  of  total  taxes  to  estlmatod  national  Income;  1939.  12 
percent;   1938,  34  percent. 

3.  Ratio  of  total  publlo  eKpenditurfs  to  estimated  national  In- 
come:  1930,  14  6  percent:  1938.  83-33  percent. 

NoTi,  The  above  estimates  of  tax  reoeipts  and  public  txpendl' 
tures  are  derived  from  offlcinl  records  und  are  extended  from  latest 
Miudlea  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Tits  income 
estimates,  with  tits  exception  of  1U37,  which  is  sllU  preliminary, 
are  as  made  by  the  Unit«d  Mtates  Quvirnment, 

Fidtral   ncmr^rm^trablt   r§Uff   §tp0n(Htur0a   oompor»d   with    total 
r0vonu9  ootlerttont,  by  tffatei,  July  i,  l9Si,  to  Juna  SO,  1937  ' 

(All  flviirM  on  nitmlysar  ttimU] 
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I  KipenUlturoi  for  thn  lk«t  3  or  4  monUu  of  the  period  art  partially  Mtlmated  by 
the  tpt>r"(<rlatii  Ouvernm«iil  uilineit. 

•  liiU«rn»l-revrniii'  (Millecllonit  Include  not  only  iier»onsl  snti  nnrtwrale  inooro*  tains, 
but  all  other  K«(|i<ral  taiea  of  evvry  (io«crlptlou,  u  tlloa»t4Kl  by  Mlstei  by  thu  Cuiu< 
inlmloner  of  Int4>rnil  >t«venuo, 

>  The  nrlilnsl  fl(ur»ri  nervlni  »■  th«  haili  of  thmw  ooniputatlons  all  onm*  frotn  piih- 
llKhed  or  unpuhllihml  remrd*  of  tho  V .  M,  Trmwury  l>«partm«nt.  Ksdnrsl  r«IM 
•i()rndltureii  hnro  snalyitMl  include  only  MHialM  nonrt<xivsnil>l«  Itenu,  namely, 
«x|)<«ndlturt<ii  for  which  no  repaytmml  U  «i{irRi<Kl  or  poaalhl*.  The  a<ldltlonal  veuir- 
am'  bonui  (adjuited  orimiwrnwllon),  aniountlni  to  spiiraxlmau^ly  |l,7S0,(Xio.(XX)  In 
the  ntlendnr  yntr  19:16,  \t  not  Incltided,  liosoi  ms<is  throuRh  mioh  sirnrleii  an  th« 
Meniniilructlon  Klnanc*  {'orportllon.  Home  Owneri'  l^nan  Cornomtlon.  Karm 
Credit  AdiiilnlMtration.iind  many  olher  Ktdsral  loanaieDOlei,  arfoialudM,  aithniiKh 
they  amount  in  th«  Mi{KreBiil4«  to  neveral  hllllon  dollari.  a  large  pmimrllon  of  which 
ar«i  a  ountlnKenl  llalnllty.  or  deht,  of  the  Kederal  Uovernmsnt-  wnioti  ffuarant4Md 
debt  on  June  30,  1937.  amounted  to  14.695,000,000,  Total  appropriation*  dlriwlly 
laN'led  "for  recovery  and  reller"  made  n\nm  July  1,  1038,  now  amount  to  about 
$2l,0(io,ix)o,ooo,  Bpcordlns  to  the  latest  dnily  itatement  of  the  U,  8.  Treajniry,  and 
theee  eitwndlturen  were  contluuinn  virtually  at  the  r>eak.  around  14.000.000,000  \mt 
annum  in  1936  and  In  1937  when  hunlnoM  oiwratloni  were  aoaln  lennrally  at  pros- 
perity leveli.    It  n  now  pro|>oM>d  to  n^Hind  nevival  hilllun  dollari  additional. 

<  Based  on  Census  Uuroau  populaUun  osllmatos  as  of  July  1.  1837. 


Federal  nonrtcoverable  relief  expendittirea  com  pored  trtth  total 
revenue  collections,  by  States,  July  1,  1933,  to  Jung  30,  1937 — 
Continued 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  charlp:s  a.  plumley 

OK  VKIIMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  UKPIUCSENTATIVES 
Thurtdai/.  May  28.  1838 


ADDRESS  OP  MOrv  CHARLES  A,  riVWJBT,  OP  VERMONT.  Bl- 
PORI  THE  VERMOin'  STATE  LETTER  CARRIERS'  CONVEN- 
TION,  SUNDAY,   MAY  83.   19S8.  AT  BENNINGTON,  VT. 


Mr,  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lesve  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  thp  Rioord,  I  Include  the  following  addreia  de- 
livered by  me  Sunday  evening  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  before  the 
convention  of  the  Vermont  State  letter  carriers: 

It  Is  a  significant  fact  that  this  meeting  Is  being  held  tn  Ben< 
nlngton,  In  which  place  the  first  poet  route  In  Vermont  wm 
rstablLahed  by  the  Oovemor  and  councU  on  June  10,  1791,  wliUe 
In  session  at  Bennington. 

It  was  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oovemor.  At  the  eeasion  of 
the  general  assembly  In  Bennington  In  1783,  a  post  route  was 
established  for  the  first  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc.  and 
the  poet  rider  was  to  go  weekly  from  Bennington  to  Albany.  Ex- 
tract from  the  Journal:  "Resolved,  That  Mr.  Samuel  Sherman  be 
paid  nine  shiUings  per  week  out  of  the  public  treas\u7,  for  riding. 
post,  carrying,  and  bringing  the  Public  Intelligence  to  and  from 
this  (Bennington)  to  Albany  (N.  Y.)  untU  the  sitting  of  the 
general  assembly  in  February  next;  he  to  be  accotmtable  for  all 
the  money  he  shall  receive  aa  postage  on  letters,  etc."  Theas 
ctnces  were  to  open  a  regular  communication  throughout  tb« 
State. 

The  Vermont  Gazette  of  November  27,  1783.  informed  its  read- 
ers that  "by  this  act  of  the  assembly,  the  post-office  buslneas  will 
be  transacted  at  the  printing  office,  and  the  greatest  care  will  b« 
taken  to  forward  letters,  etc..  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Post- 
age will  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  in  the  United  State*; 
the  postage  of  all  letters  addressed  to  persons  out  of  the  BtAt« 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  leaving  them  at  the  office  as  far  •• 
Albany." 

An  act  for  establishing  poet  offices  in  the  State  pa  seed  the  gen- 
eral assembly  March  S.  1784.  and  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Anthony 
Hsswell  was  appointed  postmaster  general  within  and  for  the 
btate  of  Vermont.  Plva  post  offices  were  established  by  this  act, 
viB.  one  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Bennington.  Rutland,  Brattle- 
boro.  Windsor,  and  Newbury,  under  ■uch  regulations  aa  gov- 
erned the  poet  offloae  tn  the  United  States,  Theee  offices  were  to 
open  a  regular  communication  throughout  the  State. 

Meager  as  the  postal  service  eiUbllahed  by  Vermont  seems  to  ue 
to  have  been,  yet  It  was  extended  very  slowly  by  Congrees,  The 
first  act  by  Congrees,  March  1791,  provided  that:  "The  Poet  master 
General  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authortaed  to  extend  the  carnr- 
ing  the  mall  from  Albany.  N,  Y.,  to  Bennlnfton."  In  June  1742 
only  four  post  routes  had  been  established  in  Vermont  by  Congress. 
Three  of  theee  were  weekly  and  one  semimonthly.  One  of  these 
routes  was  from  Brattleborough  to  Charleeton.  N,  H,,  and  Wlndecr 
to  Hanover,  N,  H..  once  a  week. 

On  the  20th  day  of  October  1798  the  General  Assembly,  then 
Bitting  m  Windsor,  passed  an  act  empowering  and  directing  certain 
persons  to  lay  out  and  survey  a  poet  road  from  Maseachtuette  lln* 
to  the  north  line  of  the  town  of  Newbiu-y  in  the  cotmty  of  Oraofi^ 
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ciminecs 


Vt.     Und«r  Um  provUloiM  erf  thii 
th«  Bprtnf  qI  1704  under  the 
Oenrral  A«i*mbly      The  commitl 
through  WtndMr  County  consut^d 
wirh    On    L#wto  R    Morrlii.  of 
Hartund     A  plan  of  th«  lurvey 
UinniKh  tha  town  of  Hartford. 
Auguat  31,  17M.  and  racordad  In 

In  June  1.  ITM.  poat  officaa 
ton.  and  Vergennaa.    The  Varmbnt 
gava  a  liat  of  eight  different  routai 
grther  with  tha  town*  then  bavlfg 
from  Windsor  to  Newbury  and  8t 
rrrjt«,  with  thalr  raapectlve 
rlrlen  along  the  route   wer«  aa 
mJlea.  rkler  Haaan:   Hartford   to 
Norwich  to  Thetf ord.  1 1  mllaa.  rl^er 
mllea.  rtdar.  rre«maa.  Palrlaa  to 
Bradford  to  Newbury.  5  mllca.  rld^r 
8  miles,  rider.  Lore;   to  another 
Johnaon;  Newbury  to  Bamet.  16 
Bamet.  2  mllea.  rldar  8t«v«na; 
nder.  Lord. 

The   number   of  deputy 
10    viz.  BennLngton.  BraUJeborov^h 
dlebury.  Newbury,  Rutland 

It  does   not  seem   poaalble   to 
have  be«n  any  doubt  or 
volved    with   raepect  to  the 
It    u.    nevertheleaa.    true   that 
cem.  Initially  tested  as  an 
dlrectiona  regarded  as  outsldj 
the   est&bllahers   of   the    poat-o 
back  to  see  the  progress  of  whlc^ 
age   of   which    we   are   so  proud 
present    and  projected  aa  Inslgn 
of  progress  over  which  humanity 
beyond    the    limits  of  ovtr   wildest 
ability  to  comprehend 

Walter  J.  Coatea.  of  North 
facUy  aald  this  much  better  thai. 


act  a  aurvay  waa  comDaenced  In 

of  ooaunltteaa  named  by  ih<- 

of  three  chosen  to  lay  aald  rood 

of  Hon.  Paul  Brlgham,  of  Nur- 

Springfield;   and  Oliver  Onllup    nf 

ind  location  of  said  road,  lui  lukl 

fUad  In  the  town  clerk'n  office 

volume  6,  pagen  70  to  71. 

opened  in  Manchester.  Burllnx- 

Reglater    ( almanac »    Tor    1797 

then  aatablishcd  in  Vermont,    to- 

mall  service.     Route  No    6  was 

Johnabtvy     The  towns  along  ihis 

from  Windsor,  and  the  post 

ollowi:    Windsor  to  Hartford,   14 

Norwich.  2  mllfs.   rider  Bunton; 

Chllds;  Thetford  to  Falrlee.  9 

Bradford,  fl  mllea.  rider  Stebfolna; 

lillla;  to  next  oOce  in  Newbury, 

office   In   Newbury,    1   mile,  rider. 

mllea,  rider.  Ollchrlst:   to  next  In 

fikmct  to  St.  Johnabinr,  11  miles. 


poetniaste: 
>orouEh.  ] 
Verg  mnee 
!   to   us 
uncert&l  nty 
eatab 
t^e 
expert  [nen 
tl*> 
fl  oa 


"So  men  aacend  the  akl 
Confirms  the  age-old  leeaon 
One  EOan  Vital  through  all 
Change,  which  nor  light  lipr 
Thta  winged  adrentureas  of 
rxartatna  all  metes  and  tx>u4da 
Fresh  large—ea  of  unexpcct^ 
Across  the  dusty  fields  we 
New  genius  ainga  from  yet 
New  joy.  new  hope  lie  woml^ 
New  seat  of  Uvtng  walka 
Life  lurks  around  next 
Baatltudea  beyond  tooaorro^a 
Await  rebirth  from  the 


gnat 


enliet4w] 


efBc  ent 
govemi  Dent 


00  T  aay  to  you  who  are 
country  In  the  world  baa  so 
•a  la  oura.    Our  form  ol 
and  tentfenclea,  requlraa  and  atii^ulatea 
poae  In  perfonn«nee  from 
nutted      XiOyalty  alike  to 
welfare  ia  Imperatively  required 
girea.    That  which  haa  contrl touted 
muxi  proaperoua  and  grast,  la  tha 
amployeea  of  the  full  meaning 


EXTENSION 


ra   In   Vermont    In    1797    was 

.  Burlington.  Manchester,  Mld- 

Weatmlneter,  and  Windsor 

us   of   this   day  that   there    could 

or  any  delicate  questions  in- 

Itshment   of   rural  delivery,   but 

project    was   viewed    with    con- 

t  and  Its  extension  in  varloas 

bounds  of  th«  original  Intent  of 

system.     We    paiue    and    look 

we  boast;   the  Inventions  of  our 

and   all    of   our    accomplishments 

itlc&nt   mllestonea   alon^   the   road 

has  traveled  to  achieveraents  far 

dreams    and    transcending    our 


Moitpeller 


haa  completely  and  per- 
any  words  of  mine  could  say  It : 


The  realm  of  sleep 

daylight  brings;  , 

cycles  sings—  ] 

dark  enslaved  may  keep 
the  cosmic  deep 

and  carelees  filnga 
thing* 
*5W  and  reap 
inwrltten  lays, 
in  daya  to  b«, 

y. 

mockingly. 

range 

gocldieaa  Chajoge. 


un  xodden  way 


con  era 


In  this  public  serrlce.  no  other 
and  effective  a  poetal  ayatem 
democratic  In  all   its  parts, 
fidelity  and  patriotic  pur- 
ne  to  whom  any  trust   ts  corn- 
endeavor  or  the   public 
ind  faithfully  and  encouragingly 
to  make  our  Poatal  IktaDlisb- 
conatant  acceptance  of  all  poatal 
such  an  obligation. 


Bdmlr  Istratlve 


Tribatc  to  a  W.  :  \  A.  Timekeeper 


DF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

or  KJiNSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Thur$dav.  J  ray  26,  1938 

Mr,  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaktr.  every  Member  of  this  House. 
I  beHere.  tuu  read  headllnei  In  our  daily  newspapers  of 
crimes  oommltted  in  whkh  ^ .  P.  A.  workers  were  involved. 
and  that  fact  which  tn  itself  had  no  news  value  wag  set  up 
in  flartnc  black  type  tending  to  bring  Into  disrepute  the 
workers  under  that  Federal  akeucy. 


One  can  hardly  attend  a 


hearing  some  Jibe  or  disrespe  :tful  remark  about  them,  and 
it  has  become  fashionable  in  »me  irrational  circles  to  refer 
to  them  in  supercilious,  bum  Jtious,  and  flippant  language. 


It  ia  (tUBoutt  to  describe  such 


ttieater  performance  without 


effrontery  and  arrofance. 


During  my  term  as  chairman  of  the  Harvey  County, 
Kttnn  .  Federal  relief  committee,  It  wa.s  my  privilege  to  be 
closely  a.s.soriatod  with  a  young  man  who  then  was  Federal 
certifying  oII1c<t  for  that  county  and  today  employed  as 
supcrvLsoiT  tlmekc'cpor  for  the  W.  P,  A.  In  Linn  County, 
Kans.:  and  I  quule  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  relating  to 
his  heroic  rescu*'  of  a  Mrs.  Hames.i,  reading  like  a  citation 
from  the  "ILst  of  awards  of  the  Confirresslonal  Medal  of 
Honor  awarded  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty."  The  words  "excep- 
tional courage,"  ■quick  decision."  "valiant  service,"  "gallant 
conduct,"  contained  in  those  citations  were  never  more 
applicable. 

Pi-aAaAi*TON,  KAffs  ,  May  23  — Lester  Dedo.  39-year-old  W.  P    A. 

tlmekeepor    dived  nme  times   Into  the  murky  floodwatera  of  a  15- 
foot   ditch   near  here  yesterday   to  rescue  Mrs.  Clara  Hameaa.  39, 

of  Olathe,  from  a  submerged  car  and  certain  drowning. 

Mrs  Harness  and  a  companion,  Miss  Margaret  GUlen,  also  of 
Olathe.  were  trapped  when  two  cars  sideswlped  8  miles  north  of  here 
and  overturned  Into  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  highway. 

The  car  containing  the  two  women  went  to  the  bottom  of  a 
dltrh  into  whlrh  fli^xTdwater*;  from  Su^r  Creek  and  the  Marals 
des  Cygnes  River  had  barked  to  a  depth  of  15  feet 

MLss  Gillpn  bobbed  to  the  top.  but  Mrs  Harness  was  unable  to 
extricate  herself  Dcdo  a  passerby,  dived  In  eight  times  but  was 
unable  to  r-pm  erher  of  the  car  doors.  The  ninth  time  he  found 
a  rear  window  open  and  puiitd  ihe  uomaii  to  safety. 

The  rescue  toc-k  tiliT^ist  15  mlr.utes  and  It  was  only  after  20 
minutes  of  resuscitauon  work  by  two  doctors  that  Mrs.  Harness 
opened  her  eyes 

It  IS  my  fervent  hope  *hat  whenever  anyone  hears  roister- 
ing, insulting  unmannerliness  directed  at  any  W,  P.  A. 
worker  the  guil'y  person  b^  reminded  of  the  heroism  of 
Lester  Dedo.  of  Kan^sa-s,  a  W.  P.  A.  Lmiekeeper. 
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Friday.  May  27  *  legislative  dav  of  Wednesday,  April  20).  1938 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   JAMES   E    MURRAY,   OF   MONTANA,  MAY 

26     1938 


Mr.  MTNTON.  Mr  President,  on  yesterday  afternoon  the 
dlstinfTUlshed  Junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MuiaAV] 
delivered  over  the  Columbia  BroadcastlnK  System  a  very  able 
and  interestinK  address  entitled  America's  Economic 
Future  "  I  a.sk  ununlmous  consent  that  this  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  obj-ftion,  tin;  addirss  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RxcorD.  as  follows: 

History  ihows  that  civilization  haa  underRone  aeven  distinct 
chunRts  of  the  rctinomir  order  t  mode  of  Itfp  during  the  centuries. 
It  h»K  not  b*^n  very  U  r,i:  nine*  the  feudal  svstem  prevailed.  Under 
each  of  the«e  prior  •o-.stcrn*.  lnju."»lice  oppre-wion.  misery,  and  suf- 
fertng  prevnllPd  iind  rurh  Rvstein  In  turn  wan  eventually  repudi- 
ated and  discarded  by  ihe  people  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  newer 
and  sounder  fy^teru  which  might  prove  more  tolerable  and  worthy 
of  enduring 

The  present  capltaimir  or  profit  Rvstem  has  evolved  slowly  and 
painfully,  but.  nevertheleas.  It  is  thought  by  most  studenU  of 
economics  to  oflcr  the  moat  effective  basis  for  the  development  ct 
our  civilization  and  the  improvement  of  our  social  and  cultural 
conditions  Under  thl.i  system  the  world  has  made  tremendous 
progress  in  rescuing  mankind  from  the  slavery,  drudgery,  degrada- 
tion, and  human  sulTerln^  which  throughout  the  ages  haa  been 
the  ustiRl  experience  of  the  average  individual. 

Yet  with  all  tlie  ereat  advances  the  world  has  accomplished,  it 
still  remains  to  a  larve  9«rment  of  lt.»  inhabitants  a  vale  of  tearw. 
and  death  has  no  sting  rur  the  average  man.  Wars,  Insurrection, 
pestilence,  crime,  and  dLsease  hana;  over  the  nations  of  the  eartli 
lilLe  a  constiLnt  and  ever -changing  cloud. 

ThlB  economic  system  of  ours  is  beset  with  evUs  and  Imperfec- 
tions dUBcult  to  surmount,  and  a  constant  and  desperate  conflict 
prevails  everywhere  between  labor  and  Industry  over  the  problem  of 
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the  equitable  division  of  the  products  of  Industry.  But  the  chief 
weakness  of  our  capitalistic  system  haa  always  been  periodic  depres- 
•loni,  causing  widespread  unemployment  and  serious  humnn  dtstresa 
and  Rurrerlng  With  low  wages  and  unceruin  employment,  the 
worker  has  been  unable  to  build  up  a  surplus  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  himself  and  his  famUy  In  such  depreaalons.  He  was 
always  expected,  in  such  clrcumstancea,  to  endure  the  resulting 
dlslreas  as  beet  he  could  without  any  aasLitance  except  such  as 
might  come  through  charity. 

Wo  In  this  country  In  the  past  have  always  been  able  to  undergo 
these  periodic  conditions  of  unemployment  becauae  we  had  a  vaat, 
unsettled  public  domain  lying  weet  of  the  Mississippi  which  offered 
new  land  and  new  opportunities  to  the  unemployed.  In  this  way 
we  were  able  to  absorb  the  successive  shocks  of  surh  national  eco- 
nomic cataclysms.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  country  has  expe- 
rienced a  tremendous  growth,  and  the  public  domain  upon  which 
we  formerly  relied  has  now  been  entirely  settled.  In  less  than  a 
century  that  Immense  western  prairie,  which  witnessed  the  conflict 
of  redskin  and  trapper,  has  been  turned  Into  a  vast,  developed 
region  where  large  cities  now  flourish. 

Following  the  World  War,  a  vast  change  came  over  our  country. 
Technological  improvements  in  Industry  have  taken  place  at  an 
exceedingly  rapid  rate,  and  huge  monopolistic  organizations  have 
been  created,  congregating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  and.  in 
some  Instances,  millions  of  men  in  our  great  Industrial  centers. 
These  changed  circumstances  and  conditions  have  created  serious 
economic  problems. 

But  of  all  the  problems  that  we  are  confronted  with,  the  recur- 
ring problem  of  unemployment  due  to  depressions  constitutes  the 
most  serious  and  dangerous  threat  to  the  continuance  of  our 
economic  order.  No  one  can  visualize  these  conditions  without 
realizing  at  once  the  serious  and  threatening  problems-  which  a 
major  depression  presents. 

President  Roosevelt  was  called  to  the  direction  of  our  Govern- 
ment when  we  were  in  the  very  depths  of  the  most  serious  depres- 
sion the  country  has  ever  experienced.  When  he  took  over  the 
reins  of  Government  In  March  1933.  15.000.000  of  Jobless  men  chal- 
lenged his  wisdom,  his  courage,  and  his  conscience.  They  were 
the  innocent  victims  of  otxr  profit  system  which  had  not  yet  worked 
out  any  method  or  means  for  the  economic  seciirlty  and  protection 
of  the?e  helpless  millions  whom  Industry  had  congregated  In  the 
great  Indtostrlal  capitals  of  the  coixntry.  American  industry  had 
failed  completely  to  evolve  any  plan  or  system  that  might  avoid  or 
lessen  the  force  of  depressions  or  provide  any  method  for  caring 
for  the  widespread  human  distress  resulting  from  this  lack  of 
foresight.  Industry  simply  washed  its  hands  of  the  whole  mess 
and  took  the  position  that  It  was  an  inevitable  and  Incurable  weak- 
ness of  the  system  over  which  they  had  no  control.  They  simply 
disclaimed  any  ultimate  responsibUlty  for  the  results  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ignore  the  conditions  they  had  permitted  to  develop. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  took  a  like  position. 
Previous  national  administrations  had  unlformJy  neglected  and 
refused  to  assume  responsibUlty  for  such  situations.  For  3  years 
prior  to  the  Inauguration  of  President  Rooaevelt,  the  Government 
had  declined  to  Intervene  for  the  relief  of  the  people  and  had 
taken  the  negative  side  of  the  debate  on  the  question  of  Gov- 
ernment responsibility.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion now,  because  President  Roosevelt  has  definitely  settled  the 
Issue  and  accepted  for  the  American  Nation  responsibility  toward 
the  unemployed  as  a  definite  national  obligation.  He  carried  the 
Nation  safely  through  the  depression  and  by  1Q3S  had  put  It 
definitely  on  the  upward  swing  to  pror^'^rlty.  The  National 
Treasury  was  called  upon  to  furnish  the  Means  of  carrying  out 
a  Nation-wide  public  spending  program  to  stimulate  industry, 
feed  the  starving  millions  of  the  ootmtry,  and  put  the  unemployed 
to  work. 

Almost  overnight,  conditions  began  to  improve.  In  10S6,  the 
Industries  of  the  country  were  back  on  their  feet  and  reemploy- 
ment was  being  achieved  at  a  rapid  rate.  Unfortunately,  business 
faUed  to  take  hold  and  continue  the  upward  swing  which  had 
been  Induced  by  Government  Intervention.  As  the  Government 
withdrew,  industry  faUed  to  take  hold  and  carry  on.  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  all  the  large  industries  of  the  Nation  had  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  activity  and  had  made  more  profits 
during  1036  and  1937  than  they  had  at  any  time  since  1920. 
Over  130  of  the  leading  Industrial  corporations  of  the  country, 
according  to  Treasury  tax  reports  and  Barron's,  a  Wall  Street 
paper,  made  more  profits  than  they  had  in  1929,  the  period  of 
oiir  highest  industrial  activity. 

The  situation  has  been  analyzed  by  outstanding  economists  rep- 
resenting the  beet  Intelligence  the  country  poasesses  on  economic 
matters.  Many  leaders  of  finance  and  Industry  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  Relief  which  has 
been  making  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  It  has  been  conclusively 
established  as  a  result  of  these  studies  that  the  cause  of  the 
present  recession  and  recurring  tinemployment  is  due  entirely  to 
the  rapid  advance.  In  prices  which  slowed  down  buying  and  de- 
stroyed our  rettimlng  prosperity. 

It  Is  an  axiom  of  economists  that  excessive  or  unbalanced  prices 
always  throw  the  economic  machinery  out  of  gear,  slow  down 
buying,  and  retard  prosperity.  I  can't  take  the  time  to  discuss  this 
problem  al  length,  but  the  plain  facts  are  that  economists  and 
even  leaders  of  Industry  now  frankly  acknowledge  that  Industry 
failed  to  go  forward  with  its  obUgatlon.  Any  attempt  to  blame  tlie 
situation  on  the  Government  is  simply  vicious  propaganda. 


Robert  W.  Irwln.  furniture  manufacturer  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mir h  . 
has  testified  directly  that  the  recession  was  caused  by  the  ma'n- 
tenance  of  artiflcial  prices.  He  presented  facts  and  figures  to  prove 
his  contention  that  what  we  need  Is  a  return  to  free  competition 
and  that  thli  could  be  done  only  by  lh««  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Here  la  an  Impartial  witness  from  the  ranks  of  Indus- 
try frankly  acknowledging  the  cause  of  the  recession. 

Prof.  Paul  H  Douglas,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  testified 
that  the  monopoly  fixation  of  prices  is  the  major  cause  Jf  the 
present  recession  as  well  as  the  1839  depression.  Many  other 
wltneases  from  the  ranks  of  Industry  and  finance  corroborated 
these  conclusions. 

Bernard  M  Baruch.  financier,  of  New  York,  crltlclred  monoooly 
and  asserted  that  monopolistic  abuses  should  be  regi.lated  out  of 
our  economy.  He  pointed  out  that  business  must  cooperate  to 
eradicate  Its  own  abuses  and  that  It  should  meet  sympathetically 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  correct  those  abuses. 

Time  prevents  me  from  giving  further  quotations.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  leading  economic  authorities  as  well  as  progressive  leaders 
of  industry  Itself  that  busineas  owes  an  obligation  to  build  a 
workable  economic  system.  It  has  failed  to  do  so  and  Is  seeking 
to  avoid  Its  responsibility  by  spreading  propaganda  across  the 
country  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  interference  of  Government 
in  business  that  is  resp>on8lble  for  the  recession. 

Fortune  Magazine,  the  outstanding  publication  of  the  busineas 
world,  In  its  June  issue,  has  discussed  this  problem  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  business  itself  is  to  blame  and  condemns  It 
for  Its  failure.  It  asserts  that  "In  operating  the  capitalist  economy 
American  business  has  consistently  misappropriated  the  principles 
of  democracy." 

Unemployment  la  manifestly  a  problem  and  an  obUgatlon  of 
industry  and  can  only  be  permanently  cured  by  Industry.  I  think 
It  can  be  done,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  industry  to  apply  itself  to 
this  problem  and  use  Its  best  brains  in  working  out  a  system  that 
will  level  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  Industry  In  our  American 
economy. 

The  United  States  Is  blessed  with  natural  resources  far  beyond 
any  other  nation  In  the  world.  It  contains  6  percent  of  the 
world's  area  and  7  percent  of  its  population.  It  normally  con- 
sumes 48  percent  of  the  world's  ctrffee.  53  percent  of  its  tin.  56 
percent  of  its  rubber,  21  percent  of  its  sugar.  72  percent  of  its 
silk.  36  percent  of  its  coal.  42  percent  of  Its  pig  iron,  47  percent 
of  its  copper,  and  60  percent  of  Its  crude  p>etroleum. 

It  operates  60  percent  of  the  world's  telephone  and  telegraph 
faciUtles.  owns  80  percent  of  the  motor  cars  in  use,  and  operates 
33  percent  of  the  railroads.  It  produces  70  percent  of  the  oil, 
60  percent  of  the  wheat  and  cotton.  50  percent  of  the  copper  and 
pig  Iron,  and  40  percent  of  the  lead  and  coal  output  of  the  entire 
globe. 

This  wealthiest  country  In  all  the  world  possesses  more  than 
112.000.000,000  In  gold,  or  half  of  the  world's  monetary  metal. 
It  has  two-thirds  of  civilization's  banking  resources  and,  thanks 
to  President  Roosevelt,  it  has  the  safest  and  soundest  banking 
system  anywhere  on  earth.  Prior  to  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
thousands  of  banks  failed  annually.  Now  when  a  citizen  olaces 
his  savings  in  an  American  bank  under  the  Federal  deposit 
guarantee  system,  he  la  able  to  get  it  out  again. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  American  population  Is  greater 
than  that  of  the  entire  600,000,000  f>eople  In  Europe,  and  la  far 
larger  than  that  of  a  bUUon  Asiatics,  Responsible  industrial  lead- 
ership which  cannot  translate  such  a  bulging  economy  into  aasured 
prosperity  is  destitute  of  capacity.  Yet  the  Fortune  Magazine,  th« 
voice  of  industry  Itself,  indicts  it  for  this  very  Incapacity, 

And  all  we  hear  in  the  public  press  are  accusations,  recrim- 
inations, distorted  arguments,  and  dishonest  propaganda — all  de- 
signed to  place  blame  for  the  situation  rather  than  to  nld  in 
finding  an  Immediate  solution  for  this  dangerovu  dilemma. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  witness  a  strange 
paradox — loud  bellowing  against  the  President  and  a  aham  battle 
against  the  recovery  program,  which  any  high-school  student 
knows  must  be  enacted.  Yet  we  find  no  suggestion  offered  consti- 
tuting a  solution  for  our  problem  by  these  champions  of  the 
Constitution  and  democracy. 

Alf  Landon,  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition  party,  says  we 
will  go  bankrupt  if  we  feed  these  starving  victims  of  American 
Indtutry.  But  he  says  it  Is  not  too  late  to  save  the  Nation;  we 
can  stop  this  debauch  and  pay  the  national  debt  If  we  are  eco- 
nomical. Of  course,  we  mtist  be  economical  when  we  are  feeding 
starving  Americans,  It  Is  different  when  we  go  on  a  crusade  to 
aid  bleeding  Belgium  or  the  Royal  Kingdom  of  Hejas.  But  this 
wild,  socialistic  notion  that  we  should  render  aid  to  helpless 
Americans  is  going  to  ruin  the  country,  says  Landon. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  our  country  is  really  menaced,  not  by 
the  threat  of  national  bankruptcy,  but  by  a  much  more  subtle 
and  dangerotis  enemy — political  pettifoggery,  and  domestic  strife 
and  turmoil.  May  we  have  an  end  of  It.  What  we  need  now 
Is  mutual  forbearance  and  cooperation  among  all  the  groups  mak- 
ing up  our  American  economy. 

The  whole  country  Is  a  prey  to  cross-purposes,  baseless  criticism, 
dishonest  propaganda,  and  reckless  opposition.  We  are  like  storm- 
tossed  passengers  in  a  ship  at  sea;  knocking  up  against  each  other, 
all  voclferotis  with  contradictory  opinions  and  objecting  to  the 
seasoned  Judgment  of  the  captain  safely  steering  to  port.  Such 
a  situation  will  get  us  nowhere  and  those  who  are  furthering  such 
confusion  are  the  real  enemies  of  a  sound  recovery  program. 
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J.  DAVIS.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 
EHTS.  may  21,  1938 


III 


I 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Presldeit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Append  Jt  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  distinj  ulahed  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Davis  1  ovei'  station  WFIL,  Philadelphia, 
on  May  21,  following  his  nonlnatlon  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  primary  on  May  17  by  a  tremendous  majority  of 
more  than  350,000  votes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro,  as  folows: 

Words  faU  to  eipre—  my  apprec  atkm  to  my  trlends  and  the  Re- 
publican Tocen  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  once  again  gtv^en  me 
wxKti  splendid  erldence  of  their  lofal  support  and  endorsement.  I 
have  be«n  in  public  aerrloe  too  long  to  accept  this  personally.  I 
knew  and  tboae  who  have  voted  f(r  me  throughout  the  years  know 
that  we  are  bound  together  for  tJie  advancement  of  a  great  cause 
which  li«s  clOM  to  our  hearts.  T  Lis  Is  a  cause  which  had  enlisted 
the  strength  and  leadership  of  tho  jaands  of  patriots  long  before  we 
w«r«  born.  It  is  a  cause  which  nil  go  on  to  new  victories  and 
triumphs  long  altar  we  are  dead.  It  Is  the  oauae  of  InAlrld^ial 
liberty  and  uoltad  brotherhood,  [t  Is  a  eauae  too  big  to  be  com- 
paai«d  by  any  on*  namt  But  no  matter  how  we  may  speak  of  it, 
we  know  that  It  r— cbea  daep  dow^i  Into  our  haarts  and  it  holds  ujb 
loyia  and  ftrm  tiirougbout  the  years  bacauae  It  brings  the  better 
things  of  life  not  to  ouraelrea  iJona  but  to  all  our  neighbors, 
friends,  and  fallow  dtlEens.  I  waiit  aU  a<  you  to  know  how  deeply 
I  f(«l  every  time  tba  votes  ar«  lotmtcd,  and  once  more  I  have 
tan«ibl«  proof  that  th*  causa  wlieh  haa  bsM  first  place  in  my 
heart  still  commands  your  hear  felt  thought  and  devotion.  It 
maans  more  to  ma  than  I  can  say  to  know  tJftat  we  have  baen  true 
tog<>thcr.  that  the  road  we  started  yean  ago  is  still  the  road  before 
us  .aadlng  to  a  batter  life  for  all  and  that  our  determination  to 
continue  on  that  road  will  keep  ui  faithful  to  the  eiKl 

I  want  all  my  fellow  ciUaens  n  Pennaylvania  to  know  that  I 
tnt4>rpret  my  renomination  to  the  Senate  as  a  token  of  their  belief 
In  the  principles  of  social  security  and  free  enterprlae  which  I  have 
Bupportrd  during  the  enUre  perloci  of  17  years  ot  public  life.  When 
X  ciunc  to  Waahlngton  In  1821  ai  Secretary  of  Labor  I  began  to 
keep  a  record  of  all  my  letters  aw   speeches. 

I  have  them  ready  at  hand  In  my  oOoe.  I  constantly  refer  to 
thein.  I  keep  reading  over  and  rudying  the  fundansntal  princi- 
ples which  constitute  my  public  noord  all  these  years.  I  flZKl  that 
everything  which  I  have  said  and  done  fits  Into  a  clearly  defined 
pattern.  I  am  proud  of  the  conaiitency  at  that  way  of  lUe  these 
xnany  yean  because  It  shows  that  I  have  been  faithful  to  the 
caui«  which  la  at  the  heart  of  a  1  of  our  activities.  I  find  that 
the  one  great  object  of  my  atteition  in  public  life  has  been  to 
dev<'lop  the  bonds  of  human  uni  y — the  ties  that  bind  all  of  us 
together  in  one  all-embracing  hunian  family.  I  have  struggled  to 
kaep  Industrial  management  an  J  labor  leadership  together  I 
havt)  labored  to  help  the  fanners  lell  their  products  to  those  who 
live  tn  citiea  and  to  help  induatiial  workers  get  better  wages  to 
buy  the  food  and  clothes  which  cone  from  agricultural  production. 
I  have  sought  to  demonatratc  In  i  definite  and  practical  way  that 
men  coming  from  ev«ry  land  in  t  >e  world,  bom  on  every  level  of 
aociiU  rank,  and  trained  In  dlHerei  t  forma  of  religious  culture  may 
)oin  themaalvas  together  in  tratenlty  and  brotherhood  where  they 
may  speak  a  oommnn  language  and  find  a  united  and  common 
dastiny.  In  a  word.  I  have  lived  Uat  I  might  learn  with  all  of  you. 
how  deeply  and  bow  much  we  aU  t  along  together  and  how  we  must 
dap«tnd  on  one  another.  I  have  1  Might  against  the  thli^a  which 
aeparate  and  divide  tia.  I  have  fought  for  the  thii^a  which 
■treogtheB  and  unite  ua. 

At  the  prsasnt  tlma  our  country  la  entarli^  into  the  tenth  year 
of  tba  tHTlbto  fear  which  has  opp  -eased  this  land.  Tbaae  yean  of 
faar  and  malad|uatment  have  brov  ght  miaery  and  grief  to  millions 
of  our  fallow  eountryman.  Indaw  i.  I  bellave  there  is  not  a  single 
family  In  this  entire  cotmtry  whlrh  haa  not  been  touched  in  one 
way  or  anothar  by  tiila  graat  de|  reaaton.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
tb«  root  of  our  trouble  la  not  prin  tartly  oeonomlc  or  governmantal. 
TtM  rix>t  of  our  problam  ta  fear.    Industry  is  afraid  of  those  in 

Ernunant.    TiM    fOiMnuBant    u     unwilling    to    trust    tlMaa    in 
uatry.    Ijitar  la  atnud  oC  both  [ovarnoaMit  and  industry  and  la 


turn,  they  a.-e  fearfTil  le.st  labor  eo  off  at  a  tangent.  The  farmer 
Is  afraid  that  he  win  not  have  price  parity  with  the  industrial 
market  The  Nation  is  overwhelmed  with  fear.  Men  cry  "peace, 
peace,"  but  there  is  no  peace 

However,  there  Is  an  an-'^wrr  for  this  problem  I  think  It  Is  not 
far  from  us  AlthouKh  we  have  an  epidemic  of  fear  In  the  United 
Slates  we  should  reallz  that,  we  are  comparatively  safe  and  secure  as 
compared  with  Dther  lands  W-ruld  you  exchange  your  lot  in  free 
Amer:>  a  for  the  fear-;::Iested  are-ds  cf  Europe  or  Asia?  Indeed  you 
would  not  I  certaln'.y  would  rather  live  Ir.  this  land,  although  our 
problems  are  great  thar.  to  live  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  If  you 
examine  into  It  you  will  find  t'.iat  fear  is  greatest  In  the  world 
where  government  and  social  control  Is  In  the  hands  of  Just  a  few 
inf  n  Central i7«Hl  government  and  industry  breeds  fear.  It  Is  un- 
natural for  society  to  reit  on  the  tip  of  the  psTamld  rather  than 
on  It?  base  Th*  fmdamen'al  deceTicles  of  life  are  best  preserved 
In  repre-^entatp.  e  eovernmen'' — a  KovernmeT;t  which  belongs  to  all 
the  people  The  «^i!rp.«f  wav  to  overcome  fear  In  America  is  to 
restore  'he  Oovprrment  to  thV  people  For  this  reason  I  am  making 
the  p.-inciple  ct  h' >mp  rule  'he  fundamf^ntal  basis  of  my  campaign 
for  reelection  to  the  Senate  in  November  Home  rule  means  that 
each  comm.unlty  and  each  eovernment  unit  .shall  have  Its  full 
measure  of  social  a  ithority  Home  rule  means  that  the  power  of 
uov'^rnment  whi^h  the  peoplf^  vest  in  the  Federal  Government  shall 
not  be  exclusively  retained  by  the  Government  at  Washington  but 
■^hall  b«-  returned'  to  the  States  and  that  the  States  in  turn  shall 
redistribute  governmet.T.a!  p<.iwtn  and  authority  to  local  communl- 
*ies  This  is  the  essence  of  representative  government;  It  is  true 
republicanism. 

It  mu-st  now  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  same  fear  which  threat- 
ens the  peace  of  the  world  tn  .^sia  ar.d  Europe  because  of  central- 
:7,ed  governmen'  in  the  hands  T  a  few  men  drunk  with  power  is 
•.hreatenuig  American  peace  and  security.  In  order  to  overcome 
fear  in  .\merica  we  mu.sr  restore  Industrial  and  political  power  to 
the  people.  I  am  tonfident  that  when  wc  begin  to  do  this  confi- 
dence and  falta  wil!  return  to  our  people,  and  any  step  taken  in 
that  direction  will  give  the  American  people  the  courage  they  need 
to  move  forward.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  May  17,  1938,  will 
?o  down  in  American  hstcry  as  a  red-letter  day,  the  beginning  of 
restored  courage  and  faith  In  American  principles  of  Industry  and 
government  Let  us  go  forward  In  our  battle  against  fear  and 
centralized  government. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Comnuttee  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
T.  V,  A  .  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  begun  lu  work.  Pot  ma 
this  win  mean  that  I  shaii  be  busily  engaged  this  summer  In 
•,his  most  Important  problem  The  T  V.  A.  committee  has  unan- 
imously agreed  thai  Mr  Arthur  Morgan,  fonmer  chairman  of  the 
T  V  A  before  he  was  summarily  dismissed  by  the  President,  shall 
be  permitted  access  to  the  flies  and  records  of  the  T.  V  A.  along 
with  hla  former  associaleR,  Mr  Harcourt  Morgan  and  Mr.  David 
Liiienthal.  Thi.s  is  a  Just  ;u:tion.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  inso- 
far as  I  am  concerned.  I  expect  to  approach  this  problem  In  a  way 
Ihat  will  be  fair  to  all  and  b.s  a  representative  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  question  of  an  adequate  yardstick  for  electric  rates  la 
3f  importance  to  everv  man.  wonian,  and  child  in  this  country. 
Over  1  800  municipaily  owned  utility  companies  are  concerned  aa 
well  as  61.000  privately  owned  companies  serving  over  50.000  com- 
munities The  invest  meius  :n  these  companies  are  held  by  mll- 
Uons  of  America;;  citizens  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  at 
isKue  l£  not  pnm;^.-ily  of  the  corporate  control  of  Just  a  few  per- 
sons. I  regard  this  inve.stigat  :on  as  basically  Important  to  an 
anderstandln?  cf  the  whole  trend  of  governmental  and  Indus- 
trial procedure  in  recent  years  I  believe  the  American  people 
»houid  be  kept  well  informed  of  the  work  of  the  committee  be- 
.-au.sr  the   is*\ies   :nvi!v.xl   .ire   v:-?,!   t.3  all   the  people. 

The  ba-^ic  problem  before  our  people  today  Is  the  restoration  of 
J>e   spirit    of    confidence    and    exksc!    will    which    alone    will    give    a 
basis  for  reemployment     We  m.u.'^t  approach  this  problem  In  a  non- 
partisan spirit      I  tjelieve  the  people  are  Justififxl  tn  their  rebellion 
iigainst  any  public  serv in^  who  '^eek.^  to  put  his  own  personal  Inter- 
.'^ts  or  political   power  .ibove   the    oublic   welfare.     With   economic 
;ind  social  legislation  on  our  statute  books  which  touches  the  very 
•leart  of  the  economic  structtire   of  the  Nation,  we  cannot  afford 
o  have  m  positions  of  authority  those  who  forget  the  needs  o* 
be  people.     Pret>  enterprise  must  be  encouraged,  restrictive  taxa- 
■ion  must  be  curtailed.  civU  service  must  be  restored,  and  the  prtn- 
<:ip  es  of  social   legislation  brought  Into  conformity  with  economic 
i-ealities  of  the  present  dav      In    :iir  efforts  to  Improve  government 
itnd  industry  we  must   be  willing   to  move  forward  in  a  gradual 
lind  patient  way      Let  us  walk   before  we  try  to  run.     Let  us  look 
Ijefore  we  leap.     Let  us  be  faithful   in  a  few  things  If  we  expect 
'^-^/"ii:'"***^  ^^^   ^^^  administration  of  the  many.     We  have 
uied  to  do  too  much  in  a  hurry  m  recent  j-ears.     The  Oovemment 
las  become  so  vast  as  to  become  unbalanced  and  beyond  control, 
(government  must  never  be  permuted  to  think  that  It  exists  for  Ita 
rj!^-.«*r^'/     Government  u  good  only  so  long  as  it  operates  for  the 
l)eneflt  of  the  p*>ople  a>*  a  whole      When  It  faiU  to  rwpond  to  the 
popular  wUl  and  «e«k*  t^  perpetuate  Its  power  for  thTbeneflt  of 
ihe  selfUh  few,  it  must  be  brought  to  account  and  made  to  anawer 
!     ^  ***^  ^°  ^^*  F^-ople  for  its  su-wardshlp.     We  must  ail  unite 
in  this  task  during  the  coming  month*  if  fear  U  to  be  dUpeUed 
iknd  confidence  and  good  will  restoreU  Lhrougboui  the  MatlooT 
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OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  27  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) ,  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  THAD  H.  BROWN,  BCEMBER  i'EDERAL  CX>MMUNI- 
CATIONS  CX3MMISSION 


Mr.  BULKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  on  April  21,  1938.  by  Thad  H.  Brown,  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  on  the  subject  of 
Our  Inland  Seas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  month  there  occurred  at 
Marietta.  Ohio,  the  first  orderly  settlement  under  what  is  known 
as  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  and  a  new  page  in  American  history 
was  numbered — a  page  that  has  since  been  fUled  with  a  crowded 
record  of  events  that  are  as  glamorous,  aa  dramatic  and  as  pro- 
gressive in  their  continuity  as  is  any  era  In  the  great  forward 
march  of  our  western  civilization.  Tonight  we  celebrate  that 
150-year  period  of  advancement  In  the  arta  and  sciences,  of  the 
bioadening  aspects  of  trade  and  commerce,  of  enlightened  govern- 
ment, of  expanded  accomplishments  In  living  and  the  piirsult  of 
happiness. 

And  in  particular  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  sweeping 
historical  events  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio,  at  Marietta,  which  were 
an  overture  to  the  beginnings  of  a  great  commerce  upon  the 
Great  Lakes,  our  vast  Inland  seae.  the  life  line  of  our  domestic 
trade,  a  chain  of  waterways  unique  in  world  transportation. 

How  long  these  Lakes  of  unqueatloned  greatness  have  existed  no 
one  knows.  There  being  pre-dates  recorded  history,  and  one  can 
only  assume,  with  the  scientists,  that  they  had  their  birth  In  some 
cataclysmic  Ice-age  adventure,  when  giant  glaciers  carved  them 
from  the  virgin  rock.  More  than  95,000  square  mUes  of  earth  were 
displaced  to  create  these  Inland  seas,  and  we,  who  know  how  much 
they  have  contributed  to  the  development  and  progress  of  a  great 
continent,  appreciate  that  nature  did  a  grand  Job. 

When  human  life  came  to  exist  along  their  shores — In  Ohio,  in 
Michigan,  in  New  York.  In  Wlsconaln — ^we  can  only  guess.  War- 
like aborigines  have  left  their  bones  and  remnants  of  their  tran- 
sient civilizations  In  caves  and  mounds.  Excavators  have  uncov- 
ered whole  tiers  of  ancient  ctilturea,  one  on  top  the  other,  provid- 
ing evidence  that  artistry  and  conflict  marked  the  first  cycle  of  life 
that  centered  around  theae  lakes.  Recorded  history  gives  ample 
proof  that  repeated  Indian  warfare  made  of  the  Great  Lakes  coun- 
try a  bloody  ground,  with  battle-axes  and  flaming  torches  the 
vanguards  of  the  conquerors,  the  exterminators  of  the  defeated. 

When  the  first  white  explorers  entered  what  came  to  be  known 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  as  the  Ohio  country,  vast  fleets  of  In- 
dian canoes  were  plying  the  waters  of  all  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
curiously  shaped  chain  of  inland  seas  had  already  undergone  a 
baptism  of  maritime  battle  fire  and  the  Indiana,  when  not  fighting 
or  raiding  the  enemy's  territory,  were  using  the  lakes  as  lanes  of 
commerce.  Fleets  of  canoes  would  frequently  carry  war  and  trade 
across  Lake  Erie,  up  the  Detroit  River,  through  Lake  St.  Clair, 
Lake  Huron,  the  Straits  of  Mar.klnac  and  down  to  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

Even  then,  myths,  legends,  tall  tales  enveloped  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Indians,  in  primitive  awe  and  wonder,  viewed  the  waterways 
as  unexplained  miracles  of  nature.  French  missionaries,  pushing 
through  the  wilderness,  ^ared  this  primitive  amazement;  many  of 
them  believed  they  had  reached  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which 
Europeans  vaguely  talked.  JoUet  and  Marquette,  LaSaUe,  Count 
Frontenac,  and  the  calm,  sturdy  Jesuit  fathers  sought  to  stem 
Indiscriminate  Indian  slaughter  and  fringe  the  Lakes  with  French 
trading  posts  and  chapels.  History  records  the  exploits  of  LaSaile. 
bia  famous  voyage  in  the  Orlffln — a  reckless,  audacious  adventure 
In  an  uncharted  country  of  mystery  and  danger,  which  was  a 
prelude  to  a  steady  Influx  of  French  pioneers.  Soon  the  English 
were  on  the  scene.  The  red  men,  ptished  farther  west,  tossed  the 
torches  of  war  to  the  Invaders  and  French-Knglish  conflict  raged 
until  Montreal  fell  in  1760  and  the  French  flag  disappeared  from 
the  Lakes.  England  Inaugurated  the  era  of  warkhlps  on  the  in- 
land seas.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Great  Lakes 
were  being  patrolled  by  armed  t>oats  flying  the  English  flag. 

Between  the  coming  of  the  French  and  the  English,  the  second 
and  third  American  generations  of  coastal  settlers  had  started  a 
wsstward  trsk.    riAtboats,  oanoes,  pirogues  were  moving  down  tbs 


Ohio  River  in  a  steady  stream.  Free  land,  natural  resources, 
visions  of  great  wealth,  and  a  native  wanderlust  were  the  beacons 
that  Itired  the  pioneers  even  in  the  face  of  Indian  terrorism  and 
British  guns. 

One  pageant  of  historical  signifleance,  with  war  as  its  central 
theme,  was  coming  to  an  end  and  another  dynamic  drama  was 
beginning  to  tuxfold.  In  1783  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ended  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  all  the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 
handed  over  to  the  UxUted  States.  Here  was  the  beginning  at 
greatness,  the  beginning  of  a  country  that  has  moved  in  Its 
democratic  course  to  become  the  greatest  on  earth. 

When  Gen.  Rufua  Putnam  headed  the  little  flotilla,  consisting 
of  a  galley,  the  Mayflower;  a  flatboat,  the  Adelphia;  and  three 
canoes,  down  the  Ohio  River  on  AprU  1,  1788,  he  Uttle  realised 
the  Importance  of  his  tindertaklng.  He  arrived  at  Marietta, 
where,  on  September  2  that  same  year.  Governor  St.  Clair  inau- 
gurated the  reign  of  law  In  Ohio  by  opening  the  first  court  ever 
held  on  Ohio  territory.  History  such  as  this  is  both  drama  and 
poetry.  It  has  sweep  and  dynamics,  it  has  power  and  epic 
grandeur.  It  is  alive  with  a  flaming  spirit  and  touched  with  a 
religious  fervor.  It  is  "a  poem  written  by  Time  upon  ttie  mem- 
ory of  man." 

Here,  at  long  last,  the  rich  lands  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  even  the  great  meadows  of 
"Kaintuck,"  were  thrown  open  to  colonization.  The  theater  of 
warfare  that  had  seen  the  exploits  of  George  Waahlngton  and 
George  Rogers  Clark  open  up  this  Great  Lakes  country  was  im- 
mediately replaced  by  the  theater  of  commerce  and  industry. 
The  Marietta  settlement  opened  up  the  new  lands  to  new  pio- 
neers, and  settlements  sprang  to  life  overnight.  Chinuteys  and 
fireplaces  ruled  out  Indian  campflres,  vUlagea  became  towns,  and 
commerce  fiowed  freely. 

A  dark  interregnum,  the  War  of  1812,  ended  with  the  victory 
of  the  American  naval  forces,  under  Commodore  Oliver  Hasard 
Perry,  on  Lake  Erie,  a  triumph  which  followed  an  almost  un- 
broken chain  of  disasters  for  the  American  land  forces  in  the 
Lakes  region.  But  Inunedlately  thereafter  a  broader,  more  ex- 
pansive, more  progressive  history  of  Great  Lakes  trade  and  com- 
merce began.  Fed  by  the  Erie  Canal,  which  opened  in  1825,  the 
growth  of  conunerce  was  spectacular.  Freight  and  passenger  traflle 
boomed.  In  1836  there  were  00  steamboat  arrivals  at  Detroit.  Then 
came  the  discovery  of  rich  mineral  deposits  in  ths  bordering 
States,  and  prospectors  poured  into  the  Great  Lakes  country  in 
an  army.  Iron  ore  made  ths  Great  X^kes  the  greatest  inland 
fresh  waterways  in  the  world,  the  American  Mediterranean.  The 
comparison  is  much  more  than  a  mtulcal  expression.  Llks  the 
great  Latin  sea  bordering  southern  Europe,  the  Great  Lakes  Is 
a  meeting  place,  the  market  place,  Uie  crossroads  of  America. 
Like  the  Mediterranean  of  the  past,  the  Lakea  in  the  present 
have  created  a  culture  of  their  own,  a  clvUization  that  is  strong 
and  good,  a  trade  and  Indtistrial  life  in  America  that  is  ths 
bulwark  of  the  cotintry's  greatness. 

Thomas  Carlyle  said  that  "Transportation  Is  civilization."  but  It 
is  no  less  true  that  communication  plays  an  equally  important 
role  in  world  progress.  The  science  of  electrical  communication 
has  played  a  startling  part  in  the  growth  of  commerce  on  our  inland 
seas.  Just  as  It  has  on  the  high  seas.  Steamship  disasters  on  the 
Great  Lakes  from  1899  to  1931  total  approximately  660  ships,  with 
a  total  loss  of  1.136  lives.  As  late  as  1936  there  were  54  lives  lost 
as  a  result  of  lake  disasters,  with  a  total  loss  of  13.638  gross  tons  for 
the  12  vessels  Involved.  The  battle  for  marine  safety  has  not  yet 
been  won.  It  Is  a  battle  which  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  pledged  themselves  to  carry  to  victory. 

In  1909  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  signed  the  'Txmndary 
waters  treaty,"  whereby  the  waters  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  guaranteed  free  and  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
coimtrles  on  equal  terms.  Neither  country  has  found  It  necessary 
for  over  100  years  to  organize  any  defenses  on  the  boundary  or 
maintain  shipw  of  war  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Each  year  commerce 
has  gn'own;  each  year  iron  ore,  coal,  grain,  and  limestone  shipments 
have  Increased.  In  1936,  shipments  of  these  foiir  major  commodities 
totaled  114.414.748  net  tons  and  the  past  year  has  witnessed  an  all- 
time  record  bulk-freight  tontutge  carried  by  lakea  vessels.  This 
chain  of  inland  seas  is  a  water  highway  through  which  passes  tlie 
products  of  American  farms,  mines,  forests,  and  factories,  all  mov- 
ing to  eastern  markets.  Freighters  built  to  carry  on  the  iron-ore. 
coal,  and  grain  trade,  together  with  accompanying  elevators  and 
mechanical  devices  for  swift  movement  of  traffic,  repi'esent  the 
greatest  development  in  cargo  handling  ever  known.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  Great  Lakes  traffic  eclipses  In  conflict  and  thrills  the  most 
absorbing  play  ever  photographed  or  enacted  within  the  three  walla 
of  a  stage.  Poignant,  colorful,  teeming  with  human  interest, 
sulTering,  and  comedy,  the  drama  is  o^ossal  in  slse,  Immeastirable 
in  its  relationship  to  American  security  and  humanity.  It  is  ths 
cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  drama  of  industrial  activity, 
magical  In  its  openvtions  and  earth  encircling  In  its  effects  and 
Influences. 

Another  such  drama  is  about  to  be  Inaugurated  on  these  inland 
seas.  Through  the  forces  of  science  and  invention,  the  Great  Lakes, 
holding  In  perpetual  inheritance  for  ttie  American  people  one-half 
of  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe,  are  being  made  the  subject  of  a 
special   study   by   ths   Federal   Communications   Oommlsskm   at 
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The  proposed  leglnlatlon  creates  for  aTlatlon  what  the  Inter- 
state  Commercp   Comml.s«ion    ha«  been   for   the   railroads. 

It  would  bring  tho  aviation  Industry  now  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  three  separate  governmental  bodies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  •'Ingle  authority 

It  may  b<'  doubtPd  if  any  law  passed  by  the  present  Congress 
has  been  of  deeper  significance  than  the  one  which  has  now 
entered  upon  thJ  final  stak,'e  of  enactment. 

It  ha-s  been  brought  out  in  debate  that  $120.000  000  has  been 
Invested  In  American  aviation,  of  which  860,000,000  has  been 
wiped  out. 

Problems  of  financing  must  be  met  as  aviation,  which  has  only 
now  come  of  age  goes  forward  with  giant  strides  Into  the  full 
maturity  of  the  years  ahead. 

An  enormous  expansion  of  air  travel  In  the  commercial,  as 
well  as  in  the  military  field  Is  already  opening  to  view. 

When  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  come  together  this  week 
to  compose  the  differences  between  the  two  measures,  the  obli- 
gation rests  upon  them  to  approve  the  best  provisions  In  each 
bUl. 

There  Is  a  wide  opportunity  for  compromise  which  will  give  to 
this  great  Industry  of  the  future  every  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  an  authority  of  five  members,  not 
more  than  three  of  whom  may  t>e  from  the  same  political  p€U^y, 
to  receive  a  compensation  of  $12,000  a  year 

The  House  bill  makes  the  same  commendable  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  nonpoUtlcal  chararter  of  the  authority,  but  provides 
for  a  commission  of  three  members,  at  $10,000  a  year,  and  for  an 
administrator,  at  $10,000.  to  handle  the  purely  executive  func- 
tions of  the  authority 

The  RTeatcrt  diflercnce  between  the  two  naeasures  lies  In  the 
fact  that  the  House  bill  provides  that  members  of  the  authority, 
who  are  to  be  appomted  by  the  President,  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  only  for  "inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeaaance 
in  office  " 

This  language  and  the  creation  of  an  administrator  for  sui}er- 
vlslon  of  the  executive  functions  wa*  designed  by  the  House  to 
bring  the  President  s  power  of  removal  within  the  limitations  laid 
down  by  the  Supremi^  Court  in  the  Humphrey  case. 

Unfortunately  a  similar  restriction  upon  the  Presidential  power 
of  removal,  as  contained  In  the  original  Senate  bill,  was  stricken 
from  it  by  an  admiulstralion  amendment 

The  a)nferee8  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  should  agree  to  the 
House  provision  on  thla  highly  vital  point,  and  the  Hotise  confer- 
ees should  by  no  means  yield  on  this  Issue 

It  is  essential  that  the  unreHlricled  Independence  of  the  new 
leronautics  authority  be  prest-rvcd  agiilnst  any  poa-jlble  Executive 
3r  political  encruachment  now  ur  in  the  future 

The  titsk  whkh  awaitu  the  proposed  authority  wUJ  be  an 
ird'ious  one 

The  Benau-  »  pro[)o«al  nf  a  commission  of  five,  at  $12,000  a  year, 
Is  preferable  to  tlic  Hiuallcr  nntl  less  adequately  paid  commission 
u  set  up  by  ihi'  Houso  bill  There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  five 
men.  and  the  larger  sulnry  is  thoroughly  Justified. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  tliat  Sen.iiui  McCarran,  of  Nevada,  who  haa 
^Iven  5  years  to  the  study  lA  the  problems  of  aviation,  will  be 
named  as  one  of  th'  conferees  in  the  part  of  the  Senate.  He  haa 
1  real  enthusla-sm  for  tlie  subjoct,  and  a  sound  appreciation  of  It. 

The  conferees  owe  It  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  Industry, 
•-o  give  aviation  every  wUe  encouragement. 


The  Federal  Housing  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTL'CKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20),  19i8 

ADDRESS    BY    STEA^'ART   McDONALD.    OP    THE   FEDERAL 
HOUSING   ADMINISTRATION 


Mr  BARKLEY  Mr  President,  T  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, dehvered  by  Stewart  McDcnald,  Federal  Housing 
iKdminlstrator.  b»-forp  the  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Mutual 
Havlng.s  Banks,  in  New  York  City,  on  May  6,  1938.  be  printed 
Jn  the  RicoRD 

There  being  no  obJ«Ttion,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
rnnt^'d  In  thp  App«'ndix,  a.s  follows: 

rru-h^uMH  ?.?.,""""  V'''  '*  '"'"^^'^  '>*  Po«*i»>l«  t^  nif  to  taJk  with 

r,I  n  r.  '"'■",    ';'.^""    :'*"^    "■'""    ''■'"    '''"'  "Wl'T'   of   n   public 

Lverm/h-r,,  /'•/''■'■'    '\""    '"   '»"""«"ly   eJ^Pi^n  th«   law 
guverninu  ^"«  I-'UrriU  llousiiig  AdininutruUwu 
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Actually  the  National  Housing  Act  ta  not  law  at  all  tn  an  arbitrary 
Mnsc.  It  does  not  say  you  must  do  this  or  cannot  do  that,  and 
furthermore,  there  Is  no  compulsion  about  It.  Neither  are  ther*  any 
penalties  attached  to  It.  Rather  It  Is  a  staten>ent  of  principle — and 
In  that  respect  Is  perhaps  more  truly  democratic  than  any  other  law 
passed  by  our  Congress  since  the  BlU  of  Rights.  It  simply  aays  to 
mortgage  lenders.  If  you  will  operate  along  certain  lines,  which  we 
believe  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  the  United  States  Oorenunent 
will  back  your  operations  to  the  best  of  Its  ability. 

The  title  of  the  act  states  Its  fundamental  purpose  aa  "to  Improve 
housing  standards  and  conditions"  and  In  the  body  of  the  law  Itself 
the  Administrator  is  admonished  to  grant  Insurance  only  If  he  finds 
the  project  submitted  to  be  economically  sound. 

The  responsibility  placed  upon  the  Administrator  la  very  great. 
therefore,  and  weak  or  unintelligent  poUcles — looking  toward  vol- 
tnne  rather  than  quality — could  only  result  in  driving  awpy  from 
our  o<Bcea  the  sound  mortgage  lenders  of  the  country,  and  destroy 
the  cooperative  principle  upon  which  the  entire  system  operatea. 

So  there  would  be  no  point  In  my  telling  you  that  the  F.  H.  A. 
mortgage- Insurance  system  Is  sound,  for  labeling  It  as  sound  does 
not  make  It  so.  But  the  fact  that  mortgages  are  submitted  to  us 
in  the  first  place  by  the  oonaervatlve  fizumclal  Inatltutlaos  of  the 
country  should  be  a  check  In  the  future  agalnat  undermining  the 
firm  foundations  which  we  have  laid,  as  weU  as  a  positive  force  In 
continually  building  and  strengthening  the  entire  structixre. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existence  of  the  F.  H.  A.  Is  due  In  a  very 
large  part  to  the  direction  given  it  In  the  early  days  by  one  at 
your  own  membership,  for  It  waa  Charles  L.  Miller  who  voluntarily 
took  upon  hla  kindly  shoulders  the  btirden  of  guiding  us  through 
a  wlldemeaa  of  Ideas  and  aelflsh  Interests.  And  otir  faith  In  hla 
wide  experience  and  wlae  oounsel  haa  always  been  such  aa  to  make 
us  feel  that  only  If  we  disregard  hla  advice  and  that  of  others  like 
him — could  we  get  very  far  off  the  reservation. 

As  I  eay,  his  contribution  to  the  F.  H.  A.  program  haa  been  In- 
valuable— If  in  no  other  way  than  tn  developing  otir  early  ooncepti 
along  sound  practical  lines.  Our  8  4  years'  reeord  bean  this  out. 
During  that  short  time  we  have  insured  330.000  mortgages,  amount- 
ing to  1930.000,000  We  have  selected  for  appralaal  out  of  count- 
leas  thocwands  of  applications  400.000  mortgages  for  •1,980,000.000. 
and  of  that  number  have  accepted  for  Insurance  800.000  mortgages 
for  $1^00,000,000.  In  other  words,  about  22  percent,  for  various 
reasons,  either  have  not  or  could  not  materialise  aa  mortgages 
worthy  of  Government  Insurance,  which  may  perhaps  partially  ac- 
count for  our  low  loss  ratio  to  date  of  one  one-thousandth  of  1 
percent. 

On  the  basis  of  those  figures,  a  review  of  the  principles  whicli 
guided  us  In  our  insxurance  may  not  be  out  of  order. 

In  many  ways  the  system  Is  unique  In  that  It  seeks  to  encour- 
age what  Is  consldsred  good  practice  i%ther  than  attempting  to 
forbid  what  Is  now  generally  accepted  as  bad  practice.  Ita  suoecas 
depends  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  cooperation  by  eatahllataed 
lenders,  and  that  cooperation  comes  through  enlightened  self- 
tnterest.  Under  It  the  creation  of  an  Intelligent  and  unified 
home-mortgage  market  In  the  United  States  la  encouraged,  a 
system  to  replace  the  previous  disorganisation  which  In  1933  faced 
countless  home  owners  with  loss  of  their  shelters  to  no  profit 
or  benefit  of  any  group  or  class.  First  of  all.  the  system  recog- 
nizes the  basic  characteristics  of  a  home-mortgage  debt,  for  It  is 
plain  that  the  mass  of  home  owners  must  be  expected  to  pay 
for  their  homes  out  of  Income.  For  them,  this  means  monthly 
contributions  over  a  period  of  years  conservatively  within  their 
expected  earning  span.  To  place  a  mortgage  on  any  other  basis 
Is  to  make  It  on  terms  which  can  be  met  In  relatively  few  cases 
and  which,  when  enforced,  may  only  make  a  bad  obllgatUMs  out 
of  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  perfectly  sound  loan. 

To  remove  mortgage  debts  from  the  Jeopardy  of  refinancing  In 
the  general  money  market  and  to  prevent  recxirrence  of  whcrfesale 
liquidations  due  to  refinancing  difficulties,  the  long-term  monthly 
amortized  mortgsige  has  been  made  an  Integral  part  of  the  Insured 
mortgage  system. 

As  a  further  protection  to  the  real-estate  and  mortgage  market, 
a  mutual  mortgage  Instiramce  plan,  self-supporting  in  character, 
has  been  instituted.  This  plan  not  only  offers  an  Inducement 
to  lenders  to  make  loans  on  proper  terms  and  conditions  through 
the  additional  safety  which  such  Insurance  gives  them,  but  It 
provides  a  system  designed  to  make  unnecessary  another  H  O  L.  O. 
should  general  loes  of  earning  power  or  other  factors  ever  again 
Ijring  about  sudden  and  extensive  liquidation  in  the  mortgage 
Burket.  This  Is  effected  through  creation  of  a  mechanism  by 
which  foreclosed  properties  can  be  kept  off  the  market  during 
ttmea  whcq  such  a  procedure  seems  wise  tn  the  interest  of  orderly 
liquidation. 

In  these  two  prlnelples.  (1)  proper  terms  and  conditions  for 
mortgage  debts  to  protect  the  mortgage  market  from  refinancing 
difficulties  and  (3)  protection  against  sudden  and  dlsastrotis  liqui- 
dation from  other  causes,  lie  the  ftindamental  objectives  of  the 
long-range  mortgage  program  which  the  insured -mortgage  sys- 
tem envisions  And  remember,  it  is  a  whole  market  we  are  deal- 
ing with  and  that  the  stieoess  of  the  praetloss  we  Institute  will 
depend  not  only  upon  you  Individually,  but  upon  their  widespread 
adoption  by  all  the  leaders  of  mortgage  fxmds  In  the  country. 

The  cost  of  mortgaBB  credit  Is  unquestionably  a  Isgltlmate  part 
of  the  cost  of  shelter  and  home  ownership  and  much  of  that  too- 
high  cost  In  prerloua  days  resiilted  from  second  and  third  mort- 
faffM.    These  secondary -risk  positions  called  for  sxtremslf  high 
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rates.  Such  rates  serlouslty  impinged  on  the  owners  ability  to  pay 
and  thereby  Jeopardised  both  primary  and  secondary  obligations. 
On  a  theory  that  mortgage  lending  was  really  a  prooees  of  buy- 
ing houses  on  a  deferred  basis,  low-ratio  first  mortgages  and  ex- 
pensive secondary  liens  were  perhaps  Justified  from  the  lender's 
point  of  view.  But  on  the  thesis  that  a  lender  Is  one  who  lends 
and  not  one  who  bets  that  the  home  owner  cannot  meet  his  pay- 
ments. It  Is  apparent  that  a  single  mortgage  based  on  the  bor- 
rower's ability  to  pay  and  limited  only  by  the  value  of  the  col- 
lateral Is  a  sounder  system.  It  was  not  the  ratio  of  det>t  to 
value  which  caused  the  lending  losses  of  1939,  but  the  Idea  that 
a  borrower  could  In  a  abort  Interval  of  time  amass  enough  cash 
to  pay  primary  and  secondary  obligations  In  full  for.  In  the  last 
finalysis,  the  old  3-  and  5-year  mortgage  was  to  the  average  home 
btiyer  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  demand  note. 

The  InteUlgent  shift  in  viewpoint  In  mortgage  lending  from  a 
theory  that  the  borrower  win  not  pay  to  a  theory  that  he  wfll  and 
can  pay.  If  It  is  within  his  reasonable  ability  to  do  so,  makes  high- 
cost  secondary  financing  seem  not  only  unnecessary  but  a  positive 
danger  to  the  soundness  of  the  entire  transaction. 

On  the  Inherent  soundness  of  the  single  steadily  amortlaed 
mortgage  as  opposed  to  a  system  of  primary  and  secondary  obli- 
gations there  can  be  no  argument,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  borrower  or  the  lender. 

There  Is.  of  course,  room  for  perfectly  legitimate  dtfTerenoes  at 
opinion  as  to  what  a  single  mortgage  system  should  encompass 
In  regard  to  loan-to-value  ratios;  In  other  words,  the  percentage 
of  eqtilty  the  borrower  should  haws  tn  tbs  property.  It  would 
be  highly  desirable,  of  course.  If  the  prospective  home  purchaser's 
equity  was  such  as  to  nacessttate  only  a  2&-perc«nt  mortgage 
loan — or  even  better  if  he  paid  all  cash  for  his  property.  But  this 
subject  Is  one  for  realism  and  not  for  theory.  Ewry  sSOrt  oaa 
be  made  to  encourage  the  purchaser  to  make  as  large  a  down 
payment  as  possible  (for  hs  Is  obviously  him  own  best  crsdttor) 
but  we  must  likewise  recognize  that  we  axe  dealing  with  a  na- 
tional mortgage  market  and  not  Just  s  series  of  Isolated  trans- 
actions. We  believe  a  slngls  amortlaed  mortgage  for  80,  and  in 
some  cases  90  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
Is  better  under  the  safeguards  In  the  method  by  which  we  select 
each  risk  than  high-cost  multiple  liens  totaling  the  same  amount. 

Now  let  us  look  Into  Just  what  those  definite  safeguards  are. 
First  of  all,  the  borrower's  ability  to  pay  makes  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  proposition. 

Then  the  risks  Involved  In  each  transaction  are  studied  and 
rated  by  five  distinct  and  different  men  from  five  separate  view- 
points. A  prellmltuu7  examiner  makes  a  careful  examination 
to  determine  if  a  case  really  warrants  aji^ralsal.  A  trained  archi- 
tect then  analyzes  the  case  to  be  certain  of  oompUance  with 
our  minimum  construction  requlremenu  Next  another  man.  a 
valuator,  examines  the  sectirlty  from  all  economio  angles,  rental 
vahie.  location  and  special  characteristics  of  the  ne^thborhood. 
and  the  marketability  of  the  prc^)erty.  During  this  sams  time,  a 
mortgage  risk  examiner  Investigates  the  relationship  between  the 
borrower's  income  and  the  contemplated  mortgage  debt.  Now  the 
reports  of  all  these  men  are  brotvght  together  and  reviewed  by 
the  chief  underwriter,  whoee  duty  it  Is  to  measure  the  over-all 
degree  of  risk — or,  if  ytm  prefer,  the  over-all  degree  of  relative 
safety  which  characterteee  the  mortgage. 

Each  one  of  theee  five  steps  I  have  enumerated  have  Influence 
far  out  aiKl  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Individual  transaction 
Involved.  Influences  that  eventually  should  lend  a  stabUlty  to 
the  entire  real -estate  market.  Their  accumulative  effect  tipon 
construction  standards,  ux>on  property  and  neighborhood  values, 
their  protection  against  neighborhood  deterioration  cannot  help 
but  eventually  create  stable  real  estate  market  conditions  which 
In  turn  win  result  in  a  more  stable  home-mortgage  flnanclijg 
market.  In  other  words,  the  system  should  In  the  end  provide 
a  safety  factor  to  mortgage  lending  against  forces  and  practices 
In  the  real-estate  field  over  which,  heretofore,  It  has  had  no 
cantroL 

Such  is  the  system  as  it  applies  to  small  home  ownership.  Bui 
no  program  can  be  effective  imless  It  Is  also  comprehensive.  For 
many  reasons,  It  Is  apparent  that  a  great  mass  of  our  population 
must  perforce  be  renters,  either  through  their  own  choice  or  be- 
cause of  conditions  beyond  their  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  Is  e.stlmated  that  perhaps  one-half  of  our  entire  prban  popula- 
tion win  always  remain  renters.  It  Is  therefore  obvious  that 
capital  must  find  some  safe  means  of  supplying  the  needs  of  this 
large  segment  of  the  real -estate  market. 

Here  again  the  F.  H.  A.  Is  directed  by  Congress  to  Improve  hous- 
ing conditions  and  standards  bat  Is  admonished  that  tne  property 
securing  the  mortgage  must  be  economically  sound  if  It  Is  to  be 
Insured. 

This  brings  up  a  different  set  of  circumstances — sire,  location, 
availability  of  tracts  of  land  larf*  cnotigh  to  offer  groups  of  ten- 
ants the  best  possible  substitute  for  h'ome  ownership  at  renu  they 
can  afford  to  pay 

This  means  oompanles  strong  enough.^nanclal)y  to  build  oa  a 
large  scale  the  types  of  propertUs  that  will  have  a  continuing  ap- 
peal to  renters,  It  nwans  not  only  capable  and  able  coti»pany,  as 
well  as  project,  management,  but  also  means  careful  mainUnancs 
of  property,  adequate  reserrss,  *s  weU  as  a  fixed  dlvlde^d  to  tb* 
sponsors,  ^ 

Of  particular  latsrast  al«>  t«  ttodse  who  ftnanoe  the  ecnstruetlon 
and  advance  the  mortgage  money,  !•  the  amortizing  mortgaga, 
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pnividinf  •  ittAdy  nrturn  of  th«  prlnetpAl  tad  rvfuiar  tntorrat  p*y- 
mania.  Thmn  mori^a^—  on  r*nu  J  proj«ot«  art  ir«n«r»ii]r  in  prtttj 
■Uibia  amounu.  having  a  p«rmi tUd  maximum  of  93,000,000,  nU 
tiujugh  moat  do  not  run  naarlj  tbat  high,  Up  to  Aprij  30  we 
hail  complvtad  and  in  oparalton  4  lueta  orojacu  in  varloua  partu 
of  th«  eountrr  capiullaad  at  a  lit  la  ta«a  than  119,000.000  oti  which 
w«  had  inaurad  mortgaffaa  amoui  ting  to  aomathing  ovar  914.(XX>,- 
OOC  Twenty  mora  ar»  undar  oon itrtiotlon  eapltallaad  at  oTar  lio- 
00(  000,  oo  whUih  mortgaflaa  havi  baan  inaurad  for  over  913  00«)- 
0«  making  a  toUl  ci  n  proji  eta  on  which  wa  hava  innuri-d 
mflrtiagaa  amounting  to  ovar  tv  M>0,000.  All  told  thaaa  projact* 
will  houaa  about  7.900  famlllaa.  In  addition,  nnanclng  haa  bctin 
amngad  on  33  mora,  but  eoni  truotloo  oo  thaaa  haa  not  ytt 
■Urtad. 

It  haa  takan  ua  a  longar  Umi  to  gat  thU  larga-acala  rrntal 
proirram  undar  way  than  tha  lot  Ivlduai  amail  hijmaa.    Tha  Urga 

C.tijacU  ara  naturally  longar  In  Donatruotlon  ar^d  antall  cartful, 
mit.  and  painaUklag  atudy  In  aa  Ung  tha  ounatruotion  and  flnan- 
ciai  pattam  In  tha  Aral  plaea.  But  thoaa  that  ara  in  opam- 
tton  ara  vary  impraaaiva  Indaad.  Thraa  ara  undar  oonatruction 
at  ihia  mocnant  in  tha  Naw  Tori  araa  and  Z  auggaat  that  if  you 
havi  tlma  you  go  out  to  look  U  tham.  Two  ara  1a  Soaradala 
and  ona  in  Jackaon  Halghta. 

B'fora  cloatng.  I  think  I  ahouk  aay  JuM  a  word  about  national 
mort«a«a  aaaoolatlona.  Aa  you  cbow,  tha  amandm«nu  of  luat 
rahruarr  ehangad  tha  original  aet  aomawhat  in  thu  ranpact. 
Nattonai  mortgaga  aaaoatatlona  mnr  now  ba  oapitalliiad  at  93,000, • 
000,  and  ara  authortaad  to  laaua  M  tlmaa  that  amount  it  bond* 
or  Hhar  obllgatlona.  Tbaaa  da  lanturaa  art  fraa  from  normal 
taaiaioa  and  muac  ba  baaad  u|on  P.  R.  A.  mortgagaa.  Thua 
tha/  ara  for  all  practlaal  purpa«»  a  Oetammant*guaran«aad  in- 
atrt.mant  and  will  oommand  aa  avorabla  a  markot  and  tntrrcat 
rata  aa  almlUr  taa»asampt  govtn  mantal  aaeurttlaa,  auch  aa  thoaa 
of  iha  r»daral  Moma  Loan  Bank  Boafd,  tha  rKlaral  land  banka, 
and  othar  ■tmUar  laauaa. 

T!M  ttrat  national  mortgaga  aaiocUtlon  haa  alraady  bw'n  chnr- 
l#r«d  in  Waahington  with  funda  luppliad  by  tha  R  F  C  and  la 
now  doing  bualnaaa.  If  you  wtah  to  avail  youraalvaa  of  tha  faclli- 
tlat  of  thla  inatitutlon,  Z  would  aufgaat  that  you  commiunlcata 
dtn^stiy  with  tha  Ptdaral  If ationa  1  llortgagt  Aaaoclatlon,  addrcaa. 
ihg  It  in  owt  of  tha  P  R.  A,  oAo  ir  or  tha  R,  P.  0  Ivan  though 
you  may  not  ba  intaraatad  In  ttitaa  faclMtlaa  at  tha  momant  I 
can  aaaura  you  that  any  effort  mida  to  acquaint  yotiraalvaa  with 
Ita  XMalbtlltlaa  may  aoma  day  prova  valuaMa,  Aftar  a  pattam 
la  fttt  and  aa  othar  atrong  grou  m  praaant  thamaalvaa,  mora  of 
thane  aaaoolatlona  ahould  bt  char  arad  throughout  tha  country 

And  right  hmn  lat  nM  aay  tha ;  thaaa  aaaoolatlona  praaant  ona 
of  tha  baoi  rtaaona  for  alwaya  I  itplng  our  optratlona  along  ua 
iour.d  linaa  aa  wt  can  maka  th«m.  for,  obvloualy,  no  mongai;a 
aaacriation  can  ba  a  profltabla  tanturt  unlaaa  our  inauranca  la 
appiiad  only  on  a  aound  baata  In    ha  fint  ptaoa. 

I  hava  triad  to  mantlon  only  tia  high  ipou  of  F,  H,  A.  opara- 
tloni  n  la  apparant  that  what  wa  hava  laamad  and  ara  itm 
laarnlng  each  day  in  thla  eompluatad  flald  cannot  ba  told  m  15 
minjtaa  B^jt  I  hopt  that  thla  irlaf  afeateh  will  bt  aunciiant  to 
pamvtt  you  to  faal  that  wa  wUI  n  M  braak  faith  with  you  on  any 
•ourd  propoaitlon  you  may  cart  t»  bring  ua. 

W)  have  a  tramandoua  raaponal  illlty  upon  ua.  But  wa  eannnt 
opartta  alona  It  la  hlchly  algnl  leant  that  tha  mathod  of  pro< 
oadura  eat  forth  in  tha  National  Houatng  Aat  la  ona  of  voluntary 
eooptration  and  not  lacal  roguJa  lona.  A  ayatam  of  aooparative 
aetli  n  by  mortgaga  landing  Inatltuiloaa  la  craatad,  but  at  no  point 
In  tha  program  la  oooparatkm  for nad.  And  aa  far  aa  tha  mutual 
Mvuga  banka  ara  oonoarnad,  alma  thay  art  undar  gtata  eupar- 
vuif  ir  you  do  not  avtn  havt  to  lubmlt  to  asamlnation  by  thia 
Adm  nlatratlon. 

You  ara  among  tha  Urgtat  lamlara  of  mortgaga  funda  in  thia 
oouruy.  and  for  that  rtaaon  I  fcitov  that  you  ara  kaanly  intitr- 
mt*(\  in  tha  prograaa  wa  art  miking  and  in  tha  growing  im- 
portinat  of  P.  H,  A.  oparatloBi.  ^^ 
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under  leavt  to  exUad  my 
herewith  three  letterg  which 
from  WlllUun  Oreen.  presl- 


Ipnt  of  the  American  Fr-dernflon  of  Labor;  John  L.  Lewis. 
chairman  of  tho  Commlitec  fur  Industrial  Organization;  and 
;E1J  L,  Oliver,  executive  vice  president  of  Labor's  Nonpartlaan 
League,  Thenc  lettrrs  are  with  rfitard  to  Houae  Joint  Rcao- 
titlon  671,  which  was  unanlniou«ly  reported  to  the  House  of 
RcprcscnLatlvea  by  the  CuinmJttee  on  Patents  on  May  25. 
1038 

House  Joint  RfMoiufinn  671  creates  a  bureau  of  fine  arts  In 
'he  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  promotion  of  art  and 
literature  through  ihe  use  of  copyrighted  and  copyrlfhtable 
;Tiaterlal  and  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  Bureau 
ind  for  other  purpofks.    There  Is   i  deep  national  need  for 
II  bureau  of  fnu  arts.     Although  the  United  Statea  hag 
produced  its  own  forms  of  life.  It  may  nevertheleaa  profit 
;from   the  experience  of  older  nations  and  their  govern- 
i-nents.    The  government  of  every  other  civilized  country,  in 
uddltlon  to  talcing  care  of  its  many  material  tasks  and  in- 
'.ereats,  also  hits  a  dcflnlte  and  organized  rrlatlonahlp  to 
i-naftera  of  the  spirit,  believing  that  the  aapiratlona,  idcala, 
und  traditions  of  ihe  Naiion  are  at  leaat  aa  much  the  con- 
(!em  of  government   a.-*  of  society,    Though  the  arta,  like 
111!  matters  of  the  fipint  iirc  international,  they  yet  have  a 
national  aspect,   exprenainy   thomaelvcs  In   national  forma. 
To  cultivate  and  develop  ihi-se  forms  should  be  of  some  con- 
cern to  the  National  Government     America  haa  come  of 
Hge  culturally  and  American  culture  must  be  protected  by 
our  National  Oovernmeni  in  some  form.    Thla  protection 
can  express  itself   bent   in   the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
of  fine  arts  whose  buslnews  It  .shall  be  to  foster,  encourage, 
und  develop  the  creative  article  forces  of  our  Nation.    Such 
a  bureau  will  fill  an  exlsiin«  gap  in  American  life  and  wiU 
lie  productive  of  results  from  which  American  arta  aa  well 
lia  the  American  Nation  will  profit.    The  establishment  of 
thla  bureau  will  not  complicate  our  governmental  machin- 
ery and  will,  at  the  same  time,  add  color  and  sound  to  our 
national  life. 

Houije  Joint  Resolution  671  has  been  endorsed  by  most  of  the 
major  dramatic,  art,  literary,  and  musical  organizations  of 
the  country.  Including  Actors  Equity  Association.  Aasociatcd 
Actors  and  Artuts  of  America.  Ameucan  Society  of  Com- 
loacrs,  Authors,  and  Publlihers,  American  Federation  of 
B-Iusicians.  Federated  Music  Clubs  of  America,  United  Scenic 
yutists,  League  of  American  Writers.  American  Artlata'  Con- 
iress.  and  United  American  Artists. 

Among  the  nationally  prominent  artiats  and  executivea  who 
hiave  spoken  In  favor  of  the  bill  at  the  hearlnga  conducted 
tefore  the  Committee  on  Patents,  or  elsewhere,  have  been 
ITieodore  DreUcr,  Hallle  Flonnagan,  Orson  Welles.  Uwrence 
Tlbbett,  Outzon  Bcrglum,  Rockwell  Kent,  Frank  Olllmore 
Eturgess  Meredith,  Ro«a  Ponselle,  Lillian  Oish,  Blanche  Yurka 
Anthony  J,  Atchison,  Lawrence  Langner,  Brock  Pcmbcrton' 
fltuart  Davis,  lioy  Harris.  Waldo  Pierce,  Oeng  Buck  Mrs! 
Idgar  StiUman-Kelley,  *nd  Emilc  Oavreau  ' 

The  three  letters  follow: 

Hon   WiuiAM  I  amovu  M,  ****  **'  **'•■ 

Chairman.  Commtili^p  an  Pat^nti.  Hoom  JOIS, 

X.lnt  tl**.lullon  071.  which  PH.vld..  c^^h*  cr*iuoi^f ^.^ l^?!^ 
of   ftn«   iiru    in    th.    I>p,inrr«nl   „f    th«    Ir.Urlor    ih»!  woffd^ 

nuisic  .nd  It.  ^IUpH  »ru,  lui.r»tur.  und  lU  tlliJS  »ri  th.  oliui 
sud  grnphic  .rt.  .nd  ih.ir  all.«i  art.,  »nd  th.  ?«no.  wd  lu  .nii3 
aTJ  ■'•'>  "•ui.  yuu  lh.it  u  hiu  ih.  snihu-iMtS  .upMrt  oJ  tS 

•rlLr.'  l?rwi"".l  •wpport.'d  by  ih.  org»ni««i  actors,  mualolana. 
writers,  und   olhrr  orgaiii/*iiou«  ,>f   ubor   who  b.ll«f.  th»t  thl 

tvitlon.  for  th.  iwlvsncrmrnt  or  culiur.  and  civiiiiLttnn  i«  .,♦  --I 
fcmm  in  nearly  .vrry  cuui/ed  rmtlon  In  iS!  wild  aid  thi  Unli^ 
8.al«.  should  not  b.  backward  in  creating  .ufh  a  bur«»^  ^"^^ 

uim^rlV  t!' J'^'  P"^f  **  "'  '^">  '••solution  iiJllMSi  to  the 
Mfml^ri  of  th.  Hou..  o/ K.pre.entatlvc.  and  th.  uSJSd  SUuS 


Sincerely  yours. 


Pretident,  American  FedtratUm  o/  Labor, 
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Mat  34.  193S. 
Hon.  Wttxi*«c  I.  Sikottch, 

Cfiairman,  Committee  on  Patentt. 

Uouie  0/  Mepre$0ntaUve$,  Uoum  Offloe  BuOdine, 

WoMMngton,  D.  O. 
DBAa  Ma.  Boovicm:  X  want  to  sxprwa  tho  support  at  th«  Oom- 
mlttM  for  Industrial  Organtiatlon  for  tha  propoaal  to  oraata  a 
pernaxiant  bureau  of  floa  arta. 

W«  baUava  that  legislation  of  tbU  typa  whloh  wlU  assurs  to  tbo 
Amarloan  paopla  tb«  fiUl  davalopmant  of  aU  of  tha  ftna  arts,  with 
tba  opportunity  for  tha  maaaas  of  th.  Amarlean  p«opla  to  ahart 
la  thalr  craatloo  and  appraoiatlon.  daaarvoa  full  support. 
Unoaraljr  yours, 

JOKM  L.  iMWU. 

Mat  1»,  1988. 
Roo.  WnuAM  I.  Bmonen, 

Ohcirmmn,  Committee  on  PaUnti, 

Houee  of  KepretenUtivee,  WaehlneUm,  DO. 

Mr  Daaa  Da.  Staovwii;  I  hava  mada  a  atudy  of  tha  prorlalons  of 
Houaa  Joint  Raaolutlon  OTI,  the  Joint  rtsolutlon  to  craate  a  bureau 
of  flna  arta  In  tha  Departmani  of  tha  Xntarlor,  aopaelally  with 
refaranoa  to  Ita  labor  aapaota. 

X  am  very  glad,  indaad,  to  ba  able  to  aay  that  Labor's  non- 
partisan League  andoraaa  thla  laglalation  and  hopaa  that  it  will  ba 
raportad  out  farr^rably  from  tba  Oocnmlttaa  on  Patanta  at  tha 
aarllaot  poaalbla  moment. 

This  maaaurs  fills  a  great  national  need,  ona  which  la  too  graatlj 
naglaotad  m  tha  tmnandous  presaura  of  otir  aarloua  aoonomlo  prob- 
lama,  It  la  tha  sort  of  naad,  howerar,  which  cannot  aafaly  be 
Ignored  Not  only  labor  but  alao  erarr  othar  element  In  ths  oom- 
munity  will  banaflt  graaily  If  this  lafUdatlon  can  ba  anactad. 

SUicaraly  yours, 

I.  L,  OUVB, 
Executive  Viee  Pretidsnt, 
Labor'i  Non-Partiean  League. 


Supplement  on  Import  Duties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday.  May  26, 1938 


ADDITIONAL  OHANOU   IN    XMFORT  DDTIV  BUPPIjBCENTXNa 
THOttB  USTID  ON   PAOI  8106  OP  TUS  APPBNDIX  OP  THE 

CONORESeiONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ap«ak«r.  on  page  3105  of  th« 
Appendix  of  the  CowoRgauoNAL  Raooto  X  llated  varloua  ohanf  ea 
In  import  dutlea  for  agrlculturtl  producU  alnee  the  paatiage  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  following  Information  ahould  be 
added  to  that  earlier  Ugt: 

On  cattle  weighing  700  poundi  or  more  each,  and  imported 
ipoclally  for  dairy  purpoaea.  the  tariff  haa  been  reduced  from 
S  cenu  to  1 1/^  cenU  per  pound.  Thla  waa  effective  January 
I,  10M,  and  waa  included  In  the  Canadian  trade  affrei»ment. 

The  duty  on  honey  from  Cub*  wai  reduced  from  $0,024 
per  pound  to  $0,013  per  pound,  Cuban  trade  afreemeni,  effeo- 
Uve  September  8,  1934. 

The  tariff  on  pearl  barley  waa  reduced  from  3  cectd  per 
potmd  to  1  cent  per  pound,  Netherland  afreeoient,  February 
1,  1910. 

The  tariff  on  broken  rice,  which  wUl  pa«g  readily  through 
a  metal  aieve  perforated  with  round  holaa  five  and  one-half 
alxty-fourtha  of  1  Inch  in  diameter,  waa  reduced  from  flve- 
elghtha  cent  per  potmd  to  flye-alxteentha  cent  per  pound, 
effective  February  1, 1031,  In  the  NetherUnd  agreement. 

The  tariff  on  cereal  breakfaet  fooda  waa  reduced  from  30 
percent  ad  valorem  to  16  percent  ad  rilorem  In  the  Canadian 
trade  agreement,  effective  January  1, 19M. 

The  duty  on  pineapples  in  cratee  from  Cuba  waa  reduced 
from  40  cents  per  crate  to  30  cents  per  crate.  Pineapples  In 
bulk  from  Cuba  were  reduced  from  $0X)09V^  each  to  $0,006 
each  In  Cubaa  trade  agreement,  effective  September  I,  1934. 


The  duty  on  pineapples  in  crates  from  other  than  Cuba  was 
reduced  from  60  centa  per  crate  to  86  cents  per  crate,  Haitian 
agreement,  effective  June  3,  1036. 

The  tariff  on  pineapples  In  bulk  from  oountrlea  other  than 
Cuba  waa  reduced  from  1%  oenta  each  to  $0,009  each,  Hai- 
tian agreement,  effective  June  8,  1936. 

The  duty  on  graaa  seeds  and  other  forage-oxip  seeds  was 
reduced  as  follows:  Alfalfa,  8  cents  per  pound  to  4  oeots  per 
pound;  alslke  clover,  8  centii  per  pound  to  4  cents  per  pound; 
tweetdover,  4  cents  per  pound  to  2  cents  per  pound:  tiaaoth^t 
3  cents  per  pound  to  1  cent  per  poupd;  bluegraas.  8  cents  per 
pound' to  2>)^  cents  per  pound;  red  clover,  8  cents  per  pound 
to  6  cents. per  pound;  Canadian  and  Freneh  trade  ifree- 
menta. 

^[he  p.\iif  on  other  garden  and  field  seeds  was  reduced  at 
fouowa:  Beet,  4  cents  per  poimd  to  8  cents  per  pdUnd;  cab- 
bage. 13  cents  per  pound  to  6  cents  per  pound  ;'csjto^  4  nnti 
per  pound  to  8  cents  per  pound;  radish.  8  cents  per  pound 
to  8  cents  per  pound;  spinach,  1  cent  per  pounds  one-half 
cent  per  pound:  turnip,  6  cents  per  pound  to  4  oents  per 
pound;  rutabaga,  6  cents  per  pound  to  4  oenta  per  pound; 
flower,  0  cents  per  pound  to  8  cents  per  pound;  Netherlaiid 
trade  agreement,  effective  February  1,  1930. 

The  duty  on  lima  beans,  unripe,  wu  reduced  from  $0,088 
per  pound  from  Cuba  to  $04)14  per  pound  from  Cuba,  m  the 
Cuban  trade  agreement,  effective  September  8,  1984, 

The  duty  on  cabbage  was  reduced  from  3  oents  per  pound 
to  IVa  cents  per  pound  in  the  Netherland  trade  agreement, 
effective  January  1.  1980. 

The  duty  on  horsea  Unported  Into  this  country  was  reduced 
from  $30  to  $30  per  head. 


Secretary  Wallace  Upheld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OK  MICUIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  27.  1938 


LBTTIR   TO  THI   lOrrOR  OP  THl  NIW  YORK  TOim 


Mr.  HOOK.    Mr,  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  mf 

rvmarks  In  the  Rioord.  I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Anlnml  Industry  to  the  New 
York  Times: 

SacarrAST  WAixaca  Upkel»-  Bubeav  Cmm  Bsvnwa  rsu  EAmas 

Orrr  iTOcavAaoa  Caaa 

To  TKi  forma  or  twi  Nrw  Yosa  Timm  ; 

einoa  tba  lattar  at  Frtdtrick  H  Wood,  publlsbad  in  tha  columna 
of  iba  TIOMS  o<  May  lA,  oommaaUni  (>n  Bocrstsry  Wsllftos's  Itttar 
of  a  wvdk  mrltor  msy  Issve  sofXM  oonfualon  aa  to  oaraaia  pelBta,  X 
wlah  to  d(isr  th#M  tip. 

Mr  Wood  Ntill  fchoAS  th*  saspftlon  of  tha  Court  that  a«craiary 
W»llM«  iMUl  sfloaptod  M  his  own  Uia  "ftndiais  of  tba  'aaiifa  proM- 
cutors  for  tha  Oortmnumt ' "  But  ths  raoord  otvarly  showi  that 
thi<  nndinitM  wor*«  thi»  Hffcrttanr's  own,  arrlvsd  st  sfUir  looking 
over  th*  utatisiMal  tshlblts  and  tnuiaeript  of  oral  arrumtnt  sna 
uiWT  conftirring  with  th*  axp«rts  in  tha  Buraau  of  Animal  Indua- 
try  who  hud  tiummarln»d  tha  avldano*. 

Ah  Sccrvuiry  Wallaoa  haa  alraady  polBtad  out,  tha  Buraau  of 
Atitmsl  Industry  haadloa  oiUy  admlnlstraUv*  and  inaastigfttional 
work  In  connection  with  the  Ptokars  and  Stockyard*  Act.  whlla 
th*  Solicitor's  ofBcc  hsndlaa  lagsl  work,  Thsrsfora,  In  confvrrlng 
with  ths  Buraau'a  aaparu  he  was  not,  aa  tMtb  tha  Ooun  and  Mr, 
Wood  httvs  kuumsd,  iiavlng  tx  part*  dlsouaalon*  with  the  '  actlvt 
prosecutors  for  th*  aovammtnt."  Ha  arrtvad  at  an  ind«p*nd«nt 
Judgmrnt  and  actually  ralaad  the  oommtsslon  ratss  sllBhilv  ov«r 
ttio*a  which  had  batn  rsoommanrtad  by  ths  Buraau  a  caparM. 


With  r»gard  to  tha  lack  of  an  aaamlner'i  report,  It  should  ba 
noted  that  the  firat  order  In  tha  caae  wa*  laaued  by  Aaalatant  Boe- 
raCary  of  Agrieultura  Dunlap  In  ttie  aprtng  of  lOSS,  and  no  enoU- 
aaa'a  report  waa  oiada  avaUaUe.    Ilian  tlia  eaaa  waa  raopaaed  and 
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tila 


b  wn 


tb» 


K  aun 


argfuiLcnte. 


wtuld 


regulicd 


in 


A  he«rlns  v«a  beid  at  Ifanw  City  Is 
U  ibc  procedure  Utcr  Mloptad  by 
followi>d    an  ex&mlner'i  report  with  11 
been  t  ed  soon  after.    But  under  the 
procedure    was   not    ttunigtat 
Packeni   and    Stock7»nls   Act   bad 
Court,  and  the  Court  had  upheld 
anything  about  the  neceoMty  of  an 

Mr.  Wood  takea  the  Department  1 
after  tne  aupreme  Court  opinion  ol 
liahlng  the  practice  of  mating  an 
the   tiljxg   of   exceptions   and 
Court   in  tta  opinion  had  lnatructe<! 
Court,  while  mjfgmUng  that  thU 
■pedflcaUy  dadared  it  was  not 

Brec  before  the  1030  declalon  of 
practlo!  of  aendlnf  out  the  orden 
affected  partlee.     Totally  without 
In  fact,  prenoua  to  tha  May  1M6 
work  oQ  tha  Intradepartmental 
tary.  September  14,  1936.  which 
yaitla  IMvlalon  to  aend  out  orden  In 
partlea     Thla  propoaed 
forth  tetween  my  ofltoe  and  tha 
ing  tho  cprlng  and  summer  of  1036 
cedure   Just  right,   but   we   were 
the  Court  deelelon  of  May  1036.  anc 
reada  that  declalon  will  agree  that 
hare  Influenced  ua. 

Seth   Tbomaa,   the   new  Solicitor, 
1033.  began  In  late  1033  to  work  vlt^ 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  first 
aa  beijig  esaentlal.     We  began  In 
of   the   preceding   administration 
stockyiirds  rata  case  we  sent  out  oi 
order    uj  the  affected  parties  In 
practice  was  followed  In  several  oth^r 


Irfluence 
diclslon 
ruUig 
directed 
In  iidTai 
Intradepartm  ental 
Soil  sltor 


not 


have  been  good  praetlce, 

by  the  statute. 

'  be  Court,  we  had  begun  the 

advance  of  hearing  to  the 

from  the  Court  and. 

of  the  Court,  I  began 

promulgated  by  the  Secre- 

the  Packers  and  Stsock- 

iidvance  of  hearlsg  to  affected 

nillng  passed  back  and 

's  oOca  many  times  dur- 

We  wanted  to  get  this  pro- 

In   any  way   influenced   by 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who 

la  Impossible  that  it  could 


tlODS 


1>34 


aid 


ad  ranee 


HSLD    XBiSONABLB 


As  t(i  the  merits  of  the  case.  Mr 
neai  of  the  commission  rates  set  In 
here  u-e  two  facts  which  show  how 
(a)   IT.e   order   which  Assistant 
spring  of  193a  on  the  basis  of  1030 
conuniislon  men  only  4  percent  mor^ 
lace's    1933  order  did,  aztho\igh 
nomlc  conditions  were  at  least  90 
than  tiey  were  In  1033  azul  1033; 
well   ail   livestock   prices  were 
1037  tlian  they  were  in   1033.  and 
City  commission  men  agreed  to  lowe  * 
la  only   8  percent  more  than  the 
of  1033. 

Mr.   Dunlap's  ratea  In   1033   were 
1030  rates.     Mr.   Wal' .ice's  rataa  In 
under  the   1030  ratea.     Llveatock 
ball  or  loae  and  naUoaal  mccne 
1030. 

Mr.  Wood  holds  that  the  second 


natura.Jy  and  laglcally  from  tha 

the  Court  seem  to  be  such  aa  to 

judicial  agenclss  In  an  Impossible' 

the  Caurt  doubted  whether  tha 

ered  the  evidence,  but  made  dear 

ztot  esaentlal;  In  tha  10S8  (pinion 

conaMer  the  evidence,  but  says  the 

drcumMtancea  was  lascinttsT      The  two  opinions  thus  practically 

eanoel  each  other  out. 


Chitf. 
.  D.  C,  JTay  21,  1939. 


Federal  Spending:  Under 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  EMANUBL 

OP  NTW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

rueaday.  JToy  124.  1939 


SMAIfU  Oj 


KAZHO  AnniWW  OF  moN 

AT  mrW  TOBK  CITT 


ICr.  CEIXm.    ICr. 
itmarfci  In  the  RaoosB,  I  mfamlt 
•DUUed   'TMerml   flpmrtlng 


October  and  Hovember  1932. 

administration  had  been 

findings  of  fact  would  have 

previous  administration  Kueh 

Other   cases   tinder   the 

earned  to   the   Supreme 

Department  without  saying 

examiner's  report. 

taak  for  waiting  4  mocths 


May  35.  1036.  before  eaUb- 

Iner's  repeat  avallahla  for 

He    Implies   that   the 

us  so  to  do.     ActtiaUy.  the 


who  took   office   on  April   1, 

me  on  the  procedure  which 

In  April  of  1038  recognized 

to  abandon  the  practice 

in   the   second   St.    Joseph 

January  6,  1034.  a  tentative 

of  hearing.     The  same 

during  1034  and  1935. 


flirrt 
pub 

»  po 
Seaetary 

tliat 
tie 


J.  H.  MoHT.aa, 
iureau  of  Animal  Induitry. 


President  Rooeeyelt 

REMAKES  I 

CELLER 


RE  PRESENT ATIVES 


CKLX.BEt,  OP  NSW  YORK. 
MAT  aO.  1038 


yood  disputes  the  reasonable- 

the  Department's  order.     But 

reasonable  these  rates  were: 

8ec^«tary  Dunlap  signed  in   the 

and  1931  testimony  gave  the 

Income  than  Secretary  Wal- 

Uv^stock   prices   and   other   eco- 

peroent  higher  in  1930  and  1931 

(  3)   costs  of  doing  business  as 

subst  uatlally   higher   In   November 

ret  at  that  time  the  Kansas 

their  rates  to  a' point  which 

r^tes  In  the  Secretary's  order 

about   12  percent  under  the 

1033  were   about   16  percent 

p^cea  in   1033   were   leas  than 

43  percent  less  than   in 


opinion  of  the  Court  flowed 

But  the  two  opinions  of 

any  administrator  of  quaal- 

pfoaltlon.     In  the  1036  opinion 

had  sofBdently  consld- 

the  esamlno-'s  report  waa 

Court  concedes  that  ha  did 

examlmrr's  report  under  the 


1  inder  )em,V9  to  extend  mj 

iie  following  radio  address 

Uqder    Preaident   Rooserdt". 


which  I  delivered  May  20,  1938,  over  radio  station  WEVD, 
New  York  City: 

Tiere  has  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  opponents  of 
the  administration  to  spread  the  Idea  that  th*re  is  some  conflict 
bet»^een  business  Interests  and  the  President's  program  for  Gov- 
emraent  spending.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  and 
the  (act  that  such  an  attempt  is  being  made  is  an  example  of  the 
extremes  to  which  the  bedraggled  Republican  leadership  is  willing 
to  i;o  in  order  to  confuse  the  people  and  discredit  President 
Roosevelt. 

Oae  thing  that  must  be  clear  to  all  people  by  this  time  la  that 
business  cannot  be  prodtable  unless  there  are  cxurtomers,  and 
fvirther  that  there  can  ^o«  no  customers  If  people  have  nothing 
wltti  which  to  buy.  Wot  only  private  bxoslness  but  the  whole 
system  of  capitalism  Is  dependent  upon  customers.  When  prices 
are  too  high,  even  people  who  are  very  needy  caiuiot  become 
cvisiCHners.  When  the  customers  drop  off  so  do  profits,  and  the 
capitalists  refuse  to  invest.  Regardless  of  what  reason  they  give 
for  absence  of  customers,  that  is  the  essential  fact  which  governs 
their  action. 

Oa  the  other  hand  we  know  that  vinless  capital  is  Invested  and 
bxislness  put  into  operation,  people  cannot  get  sufficient  employ- 
meet  to  maJce  them  customers.  So  It  looks  as  if  we  reach  an 
impassible  situation,  and  in  fact  we  do.  We  reached  that  Im- 
posElble  situation  In  this  country  in  1931  and  1033.  Capitalists 
did  not  want  to  Invest  money,  because  there  were  not  enoiigh 
customers  to  make  any  businesses  profitable;  there  were  not  more 
customers  available  because  there  were  so  few  businesses  In  opera- 
tion. That  was  the  situation  which  produced  the  Hoover  de- 
pression and  that  was  the  situation  which  Hoover  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  master. 

S<)  the  people  elected  FYanklln  Delano  Roosevelt  to  do  the  Job, 
and  he  did  it.  He  said  simply  and  strongly  that  capitalism  had 
gotten  itself  into  a  hole  and  coxild  not  get  out  without  Government 
asBiiitance.  He  was  unwilling  to  see  capitalism  perish  in  yet 
another  country,  and  for  the  people  to  starve  because  of  the  dis- 
credited principle  of  laissez  faire.  If  capital  was  unavailable  from 
private  resources,  it  could  only  come  from  the  Government,  so  large 
appropriations  were  made  for  public  works.  Schools,  roads,  bridges, 
waterworks,  lighting  plants,  and  countless  other  highly  Important 
actlylties  were  carried  on  with  Government  money.  The  capital 
wealth  of  the  country  was  greatly  increased  by  the  erection  of 
these  structures,  smd  in  the  process  millions  of  people  were  given 
employment.  Instead  of  standing  idle  or  waiting  in  soup  lines  ovir 
fine  American  people  were  given  a  chance  to  make  an  honest 
living  and  they  welcomed  it.  As  a  result  they  were  once  more 
able  to  buy  things  from  the  local  store. 

With  the  increased  employment  came  Increased  prosperity 
throughout  the  Nation.  Rarely  has  this  country  progressed  so 
rapidly  on  the  road  to  prosperity  as  It  did  during  the  first  3  years 
of  President  Roosevelt's  administration  Although  Government 
money  was  being  spent  In  much  larger  amounts,  nevertheless  our 
Bridget  was  approaching  a  balance;  the  people  were  once  more 
able  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  the  Income  of  the  Government  In- 
creased greatly. 

This  recovery  was  orderly.  Under  relatively  stable  price  and 
cost  conditions  there  occurred  a  remarkable  Increase  in  the  na- 
tional Income.  Industry  expanded  its  expenditures  on  plant  and 
equipment.  Many  people  were  convinced  that  the  capitalist  motor 
had  been  cranked  and  that  it  would  then  be  able  to  proceed 
without  further  aid  from  the  Government.  But  Just  as  this  mo- 
mentum was  getting  under  way  the  engine  was  fiooded  by  specu- 
lation. Not  stoc*  speculation,  as  the  New  Deal  had  wisely  pro- 
tected the  people  against  that  particular  form  of  speculation. 
But  a  new  way  was  found.  By  loading  up  enormous  amounts 
of  goods  which  could  not  be  sold  then  but  which  it  was  antlcl- 
pated  would  be  sold  later  on  when  prices  went  higher,  one  of 
the  worst  Inventory  booms  in  our  history  was  created  during  the 
last  part  of  1936  and  the  first  part  of  1937. 

The  quite  unjustifiable  rise  in  prices  had  the  effect  of  stalling 
the  motor.  The  people  couldn't  buy  the  goods  that  had  been 
piled  high  by  the  industries,  and  without  customers  the  profits 
from  business  began  to  drop.  Without  profits  the  capitalists  were 
unwilling  to  invest  money  and  we  are  now  faced  with  a  possibility 
of  another  depression.  Luckily  this  time  we  have  a  strong  man 
In  the  White  House.  President  Roosevelt  did  not  wait  for  banks 
to  fail  and  fanners  to  riot  before  taking  action.  He  saw  that 
private  investors  were  unable  to  get  the  motor  started  again,  so 
he  called  an  Congress  to  repeat  the  process  that  had  worked  in 
1933.  This  time  we  will  have  to  take  further  precautions  that 
the  engine  Is  not  stalled  by  Inventory  flooding;  but  we  must  get  It 
going  rapidly. 

The  work  of  this  country  must  go  on.  The  improvements  that 
are  badly  needed  everywhere  must  be  constructed,  and  the  people 
of  the  country  who  are  now  idle  must  be  given  a  chance  to  earn 
thetr  living.  These  are  not  things  to  argue  about;  they  are  the 
basis  of  our  whole  civilization.  Without  them  we  will  unquestion- 
ably revert  to  some  primitive  form  of  government  such  as  has 
overtaken  weak-kneed  democracies  In  Europe.  The  way  to  save 
democracy  Is  to  cherish  It.  Namby-pamby  methods  are  no  mor« 
popular  with  our  people  than  they  are  with  any  other.  They 
expect  the  Government  to  govern,  and  for  the  result  to  be  proe- 
perlty.  If  It  is  anything  else  we  may  be  siire  that  the  peopl* 
are  going  to  find  some  other  kind  of  government. 
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Now  is  the  time  when  we  and  all  the  democratic  peoples  of  the 
world  can  rejoice  that  the  United  States  has  a  strong  man  for 
a  leader.  We  will  not  t>e  deterred  or  sidetracked  by  the  nervous- 
nellies  who  did  nothing  when  Hoover  had  the  wheel,  and  who 
do  not  want  the  present  administration  to  do  anything  more.  We 
will  go  on  with  PrankJin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  an  ever  grander 
and  more  prosperous  American  democracy. 

I  am  a  willing  follower  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  relief 
propram.  We  and  others  who  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  will  not 
abandon  our  people  in  their  hour  of  need.  We  shall  martial  all 
the  resources  of  the  National  Government  to  succot  the  weak 
and  feed  the  needy  by  supplying  Jobs.  We  are  trustees  of  the 
people.  As  such  trustees,  there  cannot  and  will  not  be  any  want, 
poverty,  starvation,  or  loss  of  self-re^iect  due  to  a  lack  of  Jobs. 
There  shall  not  be  any  national  deterioration,  economic,  social,  or 
spiritual. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
wherein  he  outlined  a  program  to  aid  business  and  to  Increase 
employment.  The  House  has  wisely  followed  that  prognun,  and 
we  have  appropriated  moneys  providing  for  the  continuation  of 
W.  P  A.  relief  expenditures  at  the  present  rate  but  on  a  more 
liberal  basis.  The  activities  and  expenditures  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps  will  be  kept  at  the  present  level  and  will  not  be 
discontinued  as  of  July  1,  as  would  otherwise  t>e  the  case. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  Into  the  details  of  these  worth- 
while projects.  But  let  us  take  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  There  are 
millions  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22.  They  have 
completed  their  public-school  education.  Their  parents  cannot 
aflTord  to  send  them  to  college.  They  loathe  idleness.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  cannot  find  work.  They  are  Industrious  and  are 
anxious  for  Jobs.  But,  alas,  there  are  no  Jobs.  What  are  these 
boys  to  do?  They  congregate  In  poolrooms,  ialoons.  and  on  street 
corners  Time  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands.  They  thus  become 
a  prey  to  schemers  and  prcrfessional  racketeers.  With  no  money 
in  their  pockets,  and  with  sharp  criticism  very  likely  awaiting 
them  at  home  for  their  failure  to  find  work— their  self-respect 
gone — they  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  immoral  and  criminal  sug- 
gestions. The  danger  Is  great.  We  In  Congress  have  taken  heed. 
These  young  men  may  now  repair  to  the  C.  C  C.  camps,  where 
thev  build  roads  and  learn  trades,  where  they  continue  their 
schooling,  and  where  they  build  themselves  up  physically,  to 
emerge  stalwart,  courageous,  fearless,  patriotic  young  men,  Im- 
pervious to  Influences  that  would  otherwise  beset  them. 

We  hav«  provided  additional  funds  for  Federal  buUdlng.  flood 
control,  for  highways,  and  housing.  There  will  be  more  slum- 
clearance  projects.  ^  ,_       _.j  _     -.» 

The  other  day  I  was  walking  through  eertata  sectkms  of  my 
district  I  found  condltlcma  most  unbearable.  I  would  say  that 
two-thirds  of  the  homes  in  my  own  district  are  unfit  for  habitation. 
That  Is  probably  true  of  most  districts  in  New  Yc*k  City.  The 
conditions  are  terrible  and  appalling.  In  some  of  the  alleys  the 
conditions  are  foul  and  hellish.  Misery  and  disease  stalked.  The 
stench  of  the  toUets,  the  debris  In  the  back  yards,  the  fetid  cellars, 
the  falling  ceilings,  the  darkened  rooms,  the  rotted  and  naU- 
projected  floors  forced  me  to  bow  my  head  In  shame.  There  Is 
no  legitimate  reason  why  we  should  not  have  decent  and  adequate 
housing  for  everyone. 

Poverty-stricken  Europe  has  built  at  least  7.000.000  new  homes, 
whereas  the  wealthy  United  States  has  hardly  scratched  the  surface. 
Many  economists  claim  that  the  housing  activities  in  Europe  have 
been  the  most  important  single  factor  In  fighting  unemployment. 
We  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  Europe's  book.  Although  we  are  the 
richest  country  In  the  world,  possessing  natvu^  resources  and  tech- 
nical skill  and  manpower,  yet  one-third  of  our  population  lives  in 

slum  or  blighted  areas.  ..  _.  - 

Furthermore,  out  of  these  slums  comes  crime.  The  greatest  fes- 
tering spot  for  the  criminal  is  the  slum.  Juvenile  delinquency 
blossoms  and  thrives  there.     Indeed,  slums  are  a  costly  evil. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  United  States  Surgeon  General. 
Hugh  8  Gumming,  states:  "Reduction  of  mortality  and  sickness 
rates  In  the  future  will  rest  to  a  great  degree  on  extending  to  the 
total  population  the  health  standards  of  the  more  favored  groups." 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  endorses  stxongly  the 
program  that  will  further  the  demolition  and  furnish  the  erection 
of  low-cost  housing. 

The  R.  F.  C.  Is  granted  11,500,000,000  for  loans  to  business,  and 
$1  000,000,000  more  Is  provided  for  new  public  works  that  can  be 
started  promptly  by  States  and  local  units  of  government. 

These  additional  expenditures  will  aggregate  about  04300.000,- 
000.  Whether  we  call  it  "pump  priming"  or  something  else  these 
proposals  do  provide  the  remedies  that  are  needed  and  needed  at 
once  by  a  stricken  Nation  faced  with  the  danger  of  a  prolonged 
depression  that  might  develop  into  complete  collapse.  These 
measures  must  be  put  to  work  with  all  possible  dispatch.  In  order 
that  the  millions  of  unemployed  and  their  families,  hard-pressed 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  general  public  that  foots 
the  bill  may  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  program. 

At  this  time  Immediate  relief  Is  ImperaUve.  Municipalities  and 
State  governments  in  some  instances  have  advanced  money  from 
next  year's  budget,  but  even  under  these  circumstances  they  can- 
not meet  the  demands  that  are  being  made  upon  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  the  Immediate;  requirements  to  naeet  the 
situation,  they  can  only  turn  to  the  Federal  Government,  that 
speaks  for  all  of  us,  and  that  alone  can  muster  all  the  resoupoes  of 


the  Nation  for  the  people's  aid.  There  may  be  honest  differences 
of  opinion  among  our  people  as  to  the  methods  beet  suited  for 
relief  purposes.  We  do  know  that  the  measures  now  propoaed 
brought  about  a  decided  upturn  in  the  business  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  country  when  last  used.  We  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  pleas  of  a  helpless  people  and  stand  Idly  by,  relying  mainly 
on  natural  forces  and  other  measvires  to  bring  about  recovery. 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  today  those  measures  that  were 
effective  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  vehicles  for  starting  the  ball  rolling,  as  It 
were.  Is  the  W.  P.  A.  This  agency  has  done  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work.  It  has  completed  43,000  miles  of  new  roads  and  has  Im- 
proved 119.000  miles  of  roads.  It  has  built  19,000  new  bridges, 
185  000  culverts,  105  new  airports,  12,000  new  schools  and  other 
public  buildings,  15,000  small  dams,  and  10.000  miles  of  water  and 
sewer  lines.  The  W.  P.  A.  workers  hs.ve  plant.ed  10,000,000  trees  and 
have  Improved  millions  of  acres  of  land. 

All  these  improvements,  all  this  construction  has  added  greatly 
to  otu-  national  wealth.  All  this  has  Increased  our  national  assets. 
Any  private  business  which  sets  up  Improvements  In  Its  physical 
plant  considers  such  ln[iprovements  as  assets,  and  rightly  so.  la 
this  way,  by  creating  all  these  W.  P.  A.  Jobs,  we  have  Increased 
vastly  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation,  and  at  the  san»  time 
we  have  increased  our  national  wealth. 

of  course,  there  are  those  who  do  not  consider  this  pump  prim- 
ing as  adding  wealth  to  the  Nation.  They  simply  oonalder  the 
money  that  is  being  spent.  They  disregard  the  assets  created. 
This  is  a  nation  of  vast  wealth,  $364,400,000,000  (Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Institute,  1934).  and  consequently  we  can  afford  to  Increase 
Its  funded  Indebtedness.  Our  total  luitlonal  debt  (as  oi  May  14. 
1938)  is  $37,459,233,698.65.  England's  total  national  debt  (as  of 
March  31.  1938)  Is  $40,000,000,000.  The  compartaon  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  we  are  able  to  withstand  the  Increased  Indebtedness  for 
t«Uef.  Considering  our  vast  national  resources,  such  a  debt  is 
trifling  and  insignificant.  With  the  return  of  prosperity,  this  debt 
can  be  paid  off  in  comparatively  few  years. 


H.  R.  8237— Self -Sustaining  Cooperative  Security 
for  Old  Age— It  Can  Be  Started  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

^  OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27.  193% 

Mr,  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  should.  In  my  opin- 
ion, have  provided  long  since  for  a  general  Federal  old-age 
pension.  That  we  must  continue  to  flght  for.  The  proposal 
which  follows  is  not  in  any  way  intended  as  a  substitute  but 
rather  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  a  system  of  old-age  pen- 
sions. The  objective  of  H.  R.  8237,  which  I  have  recently 
introduced,  is  to  provide  adequate  pexsonal  security  to  men 
and  women  as  they  reach  the  age  of  62  y^ars  by  establishing 
a  system  of  noncharitable.  cooperative  hooi^.  The  use  of 
the  facilities  and  plan  proposed  is  elective.  The  plan  is  a 
proved  one  and  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  varying  personal 
requirements.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  all  necessi- 
Ues  and  comforts  of  living  for  the  later  years  oould  be 
supplied  at  a  fixed  price  and  no  obligation  is  placed  on  anyone 
except  tiiose  individuals  who  voltuitarily  api^  for  participa- 
tion in  the  advantages  Taff ered. 

A  F»OVKIf   KSTHOe 

That  the  basic  principle  underlying  the  plan  proposed  to 
sound  has  been  proved  in  practical  application  In  this  coun- 
try over  eyT*riod  of  more  than  50  years.  Under  private  en- 
dowment and  individual  guidance  noncharitable  homes  have 
been  in  operation  for  some  time.  The  benefits  tlius  made 
available  to  a  limited  number  of  members  have,  I  think, 
proven  the  value  and  soundness  of  the  service  and  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  plan.  Private  endowments  in  this  field 
as  In  many  others  are  becoming  decreasingly  available  to 
meet  an  increasing  demand  for  cooperative  home  facilities. 
It  is  proposed  in  H.  R.  8237  that  Ooverfiment  funds,  with 
provision  for  repayment,  be  made  available  to  establish  addi- 
tional noncharitable  home  facilities  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
and  that  a  board  be  establirfied  to  govern  the  financial  and 
other  necessary  activlUes  in  this  oonnectkni. 
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The  provisions  of  H.  R.  8237  c  eal  with  the  Cooperative 
Home  Board.  Cooperative  Home  Associations,  and  members 
of  associations. 

TRX    aOAU 

The  bin  provides  that  Congress  s  lall  establish  a  permanent 
authority  to  be  known  as  the  Coo]  »erative  Home  Board  with 
Ave  members,  two  of  whom  shall  b  i  the  Chairman  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  and  the  Secre  ary  of  Labor, 
tions  of  the  Board  shall  include  t  le  chartering  of  coopera- 
tive home  associations,  the  purchising  of  the  capital  stock 
of  such  associations,  and  the  establshment  of  certain  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  operation  cF  the  associations. 
coonauLTm  boms  a.bocutions 

The  organization  of  an  assoclaJLion  is  to  be  initiated  by 
local  members  of  the  community 
establish  a  cooperative  home.  The  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  apply  for  an  associition  charter  shall  agree, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  vp  serve  as  directors  of  the 
association  without  compensation, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
association.  Their  functions  wil! 
staff  members  and  the  fixing  of 
gether  with  the  selection  of  the 

determination  of  the  costs  of  me^bershiitt  on  the  basis  of 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Board. 


The  local  directors  shall. 
Board,  govern  the  home 
include  the  selection  of 
their  compensations,  to- 
nembers,  and  the  specific 


members  lip 


cf 
sile 


The  bill  provides  that 
be  open  to  men  and  women 
fraternal  aiBllation  or  location  o 
making  application,    llie  range 
ship  and  the  general  terms  of 
Board,   but  memberships  are 
directors  of  each  association, 
membership  to  anyone,  they  esta 
association  to  supply  the  member 
cal  attention,  and  other  living 
the  membership.    The  term  of 
the  date  of  assuming  residence  Ir 
tlnue  for  the  balance  of  the  life 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  earliest  ag< 
have  residence  and  full 
would  be  63;  payments  for 
a  period  of  years  or  paid  in  a 
membership  would  be  reduced  If 
befinnlng  of  membership  at  a  latei 

mVAKCZAI.  PBO^ISXOirS 

House  bm  8237  provides  for  tie  creation  of  a  revolylng 
fund  aggregating  $10,000,000  to  be  made  available  during  the 
years  1938.  1939.  and  1940. 

Experience  has  shown  that  home  associations  should 
ideally  be  established  in  units  to  c  ure  f  or  200  members  each. 
The  cost  of  facilities  is  estimated  at  $1,500  per  member,  or 
$300,000  per  unit.    The  approprlstlon  of  $10,000,000  should 


members  Up 
membc  rship 
Iiimp 


in  an  association  shall 
wltl^ut  regard  to  religious  or 
residence  at  the  time  of 
prices  paid  for  member- 
are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
actually  to  be  sold   by   the 
\  Tien  the  directors  seD   a 
>llsh  the  obligation  of  the 
with  housing,  food,  medl- 
njecessltles  for  the  term  of 
^sembershlp  shall  start  at 
the  home  and  shall  oon- 
the  member.    Under  the 
at  which  a  person  could 
in  a  cooperative  home 
could  be  spread  over 
sum,  and  the  cost  of 
ts  terms  provided  for  the 
age  than  63. 


who  would  pay,  upon  cn- 
pald  in  over  a  period  of 


provide  homes  for  6,000  members 
tering  the  homes,  or  would  have 
time,  an  average  of  $2,500  each  o  r  a  total  of  $15,000,000  as 
the  units  are  initially  filled.  In  o  \heT  words  by  paying  Into 
the  association  $3,500,  a  member  i  alns  for  himself  or  herself 
complete  security,  and  what  is  mo  re,  freedom,  from  the  time 
be  reaches  the  age  of  retirement  i  mtll  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  major  part  of  the  funds  paki  ^or  memberships  are  to  be 
invested  tn  Government  securities  which  would  provide  earn- 
ings for  the  aaaoclationa.  (See  es  imated  budget  at  the  end 
of  these  renuuiu  showing  typical  financial  operations  of  an 
asaociatlon  over  a  period  of  20  yeaj  a.) 

XJsUaa  the  l^ure  of  $10,000,000.  which  is  the  amount  re- 
quired under  the  bill  to  be  set  ui>  as  a  revolving  fund,  the 
Treasury  would  be  re<iuired  to  mdv  ance  up  to  this  amount  of 
mooey  to  the  Board  as  the  Boardcalled  it,  upon  approving 
the  organioitloa  of  associations.  Th( 
to  cover  the  cost  of  building  and 
With  the  initial  sale  of  memberdilps,  an  amount  equal  or  in 


excess  of  the  appropriation  made 


Treasury  on  account  of  the  invcs  ment  of  association  funds 


funds  would  be  used 
equipping  home  facilities. 


would  be  returned  to  the 


In  Government  securities.  It  is  proposed  that  associations 
shall  sell  future  memberships  on  an  installment  basis,  such 
contracts  running,  in  some  cases,  for  as  long  as  20  years. 
F\inds  paid  to  associations  on  installment  contracts  would  be 
Invested  immediately  in  Government  securities  and  the  earn- 
ings from  such  investments  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  associations.  At  the  same  time,  this  would  increase  the 
flow  of  funds  to  the  Trea.5ury.  On  account  of  the  required 
handling  of  operatmg  and  installment  funds,  it  is  estimated 
that  each  association  would  have  at  all  times  an  investment 
in  Government  secuhties  in  an  amount  of  at  least  25  percent 
above  its  capitalization. 

Tin    FLIGHT    OF    Till    AGED 

Nothing  can  be  more  appalling  than  the  plight  of  the 
person  who  reaches  the  age  of  65  years  possessed  of  no  more 
than  $3,000.  whether  this  ownership  be  in  the  form  of  cash, 
property,  or  paid-up  insurance.  Little  better  off  is  the 
person  who  at  the  age  of  65  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
providing  his  individual  liv-lng  on  a  pension  or  an  annuity  erf 
$20  or  even  $35  per  month.  In  the  later  years  financial 
responsibilities  are  burdensome.  The  conversion  of  cash 
Into  care  is  a  serious  problem  and,  on  an  individual  basis, 
is  expensive.  No  one  would  propose  to  assure  life  and  health 
to  an  infant  by  the  periodic  delivery  of  silver  dollars  to  his 
crib.  Yet  it  is  often  assimied  that  the  provision  of  cash  is 
all  that  is  required  to  assure  living  comfort  for  those  who 
have  passed  the  age  when  physical  labor  is  expected  of 
them. 

EVTDENCB 

The  long-accepted  theory  that  older  people  should  be 
cared  for  in  the  homes  of  relatives  of  succeeding  generations 
Invades  the  spiritual  and  economic  independence  of  all 
parties  concerned.  Divergent  tastes  and  interests,  due  to 
the  disparity  of  years,  create  friction.  The  activity  of  youth 
carmot  always  be  made  to  fit  smoothly  into  a  pattern  of  liv- 
ing which  makes  for  happiness  for  those  advanced  in  years. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  during  years  of  thoughtful  study 
and  practical  application  that  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  lives  of  older  people  can  be  admirably  met  under 
a  system  of  individual  homes  operating  as  a  unit  where 
personal  living  comfort,  medical  care,  diversions,  and  gen- 
eral security  are  available  along  lines  most  acceptable  to 
the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  individual  and  under  conditions 
ermbllng  the  resident  to  retain  his  pride  of  personal  inde- 
pendence. The  prejudice  once  attaching  to  the  very  name 
"old  people's  home"  vanished  when  private  endowment  pro- 
vided homes,  places  In  which  could  be  purchased  at  a  nom- 
inal fee.  and  removed  the  stigma  of  'charity"  received  from 
church  or  state.  In  this  connection  there  appeared  in  the 
American  Magazine  for  February  1938  a  most  interesting 
article  written  by  one  of  the  old  ladies  herself  about  these 
new-type  homes.    The  article  concludes  as  follows: 

I  have  been  in  St.  Mary's  Home  long  enough  almost  to  forget  that 
I  am  over  70.  I  go  and  come  &a  I  please,  winter  or  summer,  rain 
or  shine,  always  keeping  the  various  rules  to  which  I  agreed  when 
I  came  here.  In  a  place  as  large  as  this  there  are  enough  people  for 
one  to  pick  and  choose  those  with  whom  one  will  associate,  and  It 
Is  possible  to  avoid  those  whom  one  does  not  care  to  know  too  w?Il. 
I  go  to  my  own  church,  take  meals  at  restaurants  when  I  wish,  end 
attend  theaters  or  movies  with  my  former  friends  and  associates. 
One  of  these   asked  me,  the  other  day.  a   leading  question. 

"How  does  It  happen,"  she  queried,  "that  you,  with  your  love  of 
Independence,  decided  to  end  your  days  !n  an  old  ladles'  home?" 

"You  have  mentioned  the  very  reason,"  I  replied.  "It  la  because 
I  do  love  my  independence  " 

Minions  of  our  citizens  are  today  not  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  at  all.  And  even  should  our  effort  to  Include  all 
American  citizens  under  a  general  old-age  pension  be  suc- 
cessful there  might  be  even  more  demand  for  the  sort  of 
security  offered  by  H.  R.  8237  than  there  is  now.  And  cer- 
tainly under  current  and  prospective  economic  conditions  it 
is  evident  that,  without  an  adequate  old-age  pension,  accumu- 
lated personal  earnings  rarely  are  sufficient  to  provide  living 
necessities,  let  alone  comforts,  for  individuals  past  the  Dge 
when  they  can  hope  for  employment.  The  least  we  can  do,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  pass  some  such  measure  as  this  for  the 
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benefit  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  who,  by  the  api^catioo  of 

cooperative  living  methods  and  the  initial  financial  assistance 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  as  provided  In  H.  R.  8237,  can  I 
have  security.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  tliat  adequate  care  and 
comfort  can  be  supplied  for  the  years  past  65,  for  example, 
at  costs  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $3,000— depending  largely  on  ] 
the  extent  of  living  quarters  provided— under  cooperative 
home  conditions.  Comparable  care  and  costs  cannot  be  even 
approximated  on  the  basis  of  individual  living.  The  person 
with  $2,000  to  $3,000  who  approaches  old  age  has  no  way  of 
determining  what  may  be  the  prudent  or  adequate  plan  of 
Lving  for  the  particular  reason  that  the  term  of  life  is  uncer- 
tain. A  study  of  averages  enables  a  cooperative  home  to 
render  uniform  and  adequate  services  within  the  figures 
mentioned. 

WHAT  THS  BILL  WOTTLD  ACCOMPUBH 

It  is  not  supposed  or  intended  that  the  enactment  of  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  8237  will  solve  the  social  and  economic 
difficulties  of  this  country;  but,  based  on  the  observation  of 
homes  now  operating  under  substantially  the  plan  proposed. 
It  is  certain  that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  homes 
under  a  Federal  authority  will  accomplish  the  following: 

First.  Enable  thousands  of  men  and  women  to  preserve 
their  personal  independence  by  uang  their  savings  or  ac- 
cumulated earnings  to  assure  security  with  comfort  in  their 
last  years. 

Second.  Benefit  the  economic  positions  of  thousands  who 
will  be  reUeved  of  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  older  rela- 
tives. 

Third.  Benefit  aH  welfare  agencies  who  face  the  possibility 
of  caring  for  those  who  are  unable  to  make  personal  provision 
for  their  own  care. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  this  type  of  constnicUve  assistance  per 
person  served  wUl  be  nominal  as  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  major  function  of  the 
Cooperative  Home  Board  will  be  that  of  providing  and  super- 
vising finances,  establishing  regulations  for  home  associa- 
tions as  they  may  be  chartered,  and  safeguarding  the  invest- 
ments of  home  members.  All  applications  to  receive  charters 
for  the  establishment  of  cooperative  home  associations  must 
originate  with  residents  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  locate  the  home.  The  direct<Mrs  of  the  home  asso- 
ciation, who  shall  be  local  residents,  shall  determine  wtio  may 
be  accepted  as  members.  The  directors  establish  the  cosU 
of  memberships  within  certain  limits  imposed  by  financial 
necessity,  but  the  Board  must  finally  approve  the  prices  and 
terms  of  membership.  Thus  the  members  of  a  home  asso- 
ciation would  be  in  fact  the  owners  of  their  homes,  and  they 
would  be  therefore  free. 

Tlie  appropriation  asked  for  In  this  bill  is,  of  course,  not 
Intended  to  cover  the  need.  It  is  intended  to  start  a  process 
which  can  be  made  to  pay  its  own  way  and  which  I  hope 
will  so  appeal  to  fair-minded  persons  that  it  can  soon  be 
expanded- 

TBE  SECOND  RAO 

I  cannot  conclude  my  appeal  for  H.  R.  8237  better  than  by 
Incorporating  the  following  article  on  the  general  subject  of 
this  legtslatir.n  by  Mrs.  Lurabee  Shreck.  of  San  Francisco: 


SBCOHB   MMX 

(By  Mrs.  Lurabee  Shreck) 

At  the  end  of  the  race  the  runners  are  weary  and  almoet 
breathless.  Would  you  ask  them  to  begin  another  race  on  the  In- 
stant? Indeed  not.  Oomnjon  sense  forWdfl  putting  body  and 
mind  to  such  exceeHlTe  strain. 

Yet  the  bright,  young  cerebral  artists — still  In  the  prime  <rf 
life add  up  their  harvest  of  statistical  flgtires  and  tick  off  allot- 
ments for  this  and  that  with  sublime  confidence;  yes.  wtth  con- 
fidence not  yet  trampled  by  experienoe.  Thtrty-flve  doUan  a 
month  is  "plenty"  of  pennon  for  an  old  penon.  not  tocauae  tt  U 
in  point  of  fact^— when  Individually  expended — but  because  It  must 
be  made  to  appear  so  since  it  Is  about  the  maximum  available  for 
the  purpose.  This  amount  is  manna  from  Heaven  to  heedless 
prodigals  who  have  accumulated  nothing  for  the  InerttaUte  ratay 
day^  old  age.  To  penniless  reclpiants  the  half  loaX  U  surely  bet- 
ter than  none.  .        _^ .     _... . 

However,  then  Is  another  class  of  people  not  enttrrty  wtthont 
financial    resources   because    they    have    never    been    without   re- 


sourcefulness. These,  like  the  poor,  we  have  ever  wtth  us.  but 
precious  Uttle  consideration  do  they  get.  They  do  not  worry  xis 
so  much  as  the  destitute  dfe,  and  they  are  not  organised  to  de- 
mand their  "rights."  These  are  the  people  who  have  steadfasUy 
fought  their  own  battles,  felled  obstacles  as  they  met  them,  and 
spiritedly  preserved  their  independence  through  life's  Ticlaalttides. 
These  belong  to  the  unobtrusive  mass  of  persons  of  whom  w* 
hear  so  little.  Here  is  the  doctor  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  man;  he  has  given  much  and  In  return  he 
has  received  much  more  gratitude  than  cash.  (Urban  aswctaltsts 
are  out.)  He  has  kept  active  and  probably  "as  long  as  Ma  can  oook 
the  victuals"  he  can  go  on  deleting  the  odd  adenoid  (whl(^  now 
Infests  even  rural  children),  or  deUverlng  the  anythlng-but-odd 
Infant  At  70  It's  sU  second  nature  and  white  a  few  ckdlars  may 
be  added  to  the  small  hoard  accumulated,  he  says  he  does  not 
want  to  stop  practicing — but  be  dreams:  "Some  day"  he  can 
"rest" — he  and  Ma  together  "up  In  Heaven."  Experienee  adds, 
sotto  voce,  "There's  no  chance  here. "  And  what  of  "Mat"  She's 
uncomplaining  and  hearty;  she  even  brags  mildly  about  wtiat  she's 
able  to  do.  She's  really  "very  weU"  for  her  age.  "Thank  God  for 
that"  But  she  dreams.  •  •  •  Wouldn't  It  be  the  hlbUcal 
Heaven  on  earth  If  the  houaehokl  reqwnsiblllty  could  Just  bs 
shifted.  The  boys  are  grown  and  gone — the  girls,  too — Um  Joy  o< 
watching  the  chUdren  grow  and  develop,  the  Interast  that  light- 
ened the  task  of  housewifery  Ls  no  more.  •  •  •  It  Is  such  a 
bother  to  cook  for  "Just  two — about  as  much  work  as  when  thare 
were  seven"  •  •  •  dear,  dear,  this  cant  go  on.  •  •  •  She 
hustles  out  to  add  six  more  to  the  10/X»,000  carrots  she's  scraped 
in  her  time. 

Now.  do  the  young  or  middle-aged  men  who  are  administering 
the  affairs  at  our  country  have  any  ooaoeptton  of  the  longing  <M  old 
pe<^le  for  rest  with  security,  for  rdaxatlon  without  the  stabs  c€  an 
overtrained  conscience  reminding  them  of  a  duty  ne^^ectedr  Do 
they  know  that  expecting  the  oldsters  to  carry  on  through  the  lat« 
years  as  they  could  during  the  early  and  mkidUng  ones  Is  no  less 
absurd  t>iATi  expecting  an  athlete  to  run  a  second  race  while  stUl 
winded  from  the  first?  Of  course,  they  vroxiM  know  If  they  thought 
about  It,  but  do  they  think  about  this  kind  of  thing  with  any  real 
sympathy?  Mostly.  It  would  seem,  they  do  not.  for  such  peculiar 
discrepancies  exist  between  the  Industrial  and  social  vlewa.  Indus- 
try sets  the  age  of  40  or  45  as  the  limit  of  man's  usefvOneas  in  ths 
firtd  of  labor,  while  contrarUy  and  by  unhnpassloned  popular  con- 
cept old  married  couples  retain  the  fortitude  necessary  to  go  cm 
"keeping  house"  with  the  ease  of  "the  man  on  the  flying  trapese." 
If  they  are  not  physically  crtppled  or  mentally  deficient,  tt  Is  cheer- 
fully assumed  they  can  manage  alone  until  the  final  cmtato.  And 
many — too  many — pe<^le  do  It.  Ttiey  go  direct  from  kitchen  or 
workbench  to  their  "reward,"  for  they  do  not  get  it  here,  thou^ 
they  are  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  generation  now  at  the  helm. 
(A  generation  so  everlastingly  busy  chasing  Its  tall  it  rarely  settles 
down  to  consideration  of  fundamentals— however  familiar  the  tact 
that  causes  are  not  eliminated  by  patc*ilng  up  their  effects.) 

Exceptions  aside  for  the  moment,  be  It  known  the  great  majority 
of  competent  older  people,  who  have  valiantly  kept  up  their  morale 
and  consequently  "do  not  want  to  be  a  burden"  upon  their  chU- 
!  dren.  upon  friends,  or  upon  nelghhors.  do  not  continue  the  monot- 
1  ony  and  drudgery  of  housekeeping  for  sheer  love  of  estaJiHShed  habit, 
but  from  lack  of  choice.  Their  small  estates  permit  ncAhlng  better 
under  existing  condiUons.  Uncertain  of  the  yean  yet  to  unroll. 
they  can  hope  to  "make  out"  to  the  end  by  the  practice  of  strictest 
eoonomy  and  such  economy  entaUs  the  peraaiial  datng  of  every 
chore  that  would  otherwise  demand  cash  outlay.  They  cant  afford 
to  quit  serving  themselves,  because  our  great  big  wonderful  coun- 
try has  not  got  around  to  providing  means  whereby  their  uieegsr 
funds  could  purchase  comfort,  hnmunlty  from  tedious  labor,  and 
above  all  from  anxious  care  for  the  future.  They  are  weary  d  and 
worn  from  years  and  years  of  dafly  cooking,  cleaning,  carrying,  sew- 
ing repairing  until  their  Idea  of  a  Roman  holiday  Is  1  week  of 
wSb  In  a  flrst-claas  hotel,  where  everybody  works  but  father  and 
mother. 

Now  first-class  hotels  are  run  strictly  for  profit's  sake  and  a  few 
weeks  In  one  of  them  would  break  father  and  another  and  leave 
them  on  the  county.  The  obvious  solution  Is  wrapped  up  In 
H  R.  8237 — a  national  benefaction  would  be  hotel  homes  oper- 
ating on  a  nonprofit  basis.  These  carefut  independents  whose 
families  are  scattered— If  they  ever  existed— would  race  to  such 
a  havOTi.  Each  personal  niche  would  be  "home"  becau—  It  wsa 
"bought  and  paid  for";  it  would  be  "hotel"  (to  which  attaches  no 
traditional  stigma)  because  the  absence  of  personal  n^MnathOtty 
permitted  leisure  to  pursue  the  things  of  the  spirit,  the  pleasure 
of  a  teasing  hobby,  or  the  revival  of  a  long-neglected  eran. 

Individually  we  know  something  of  the  life  of  this  or  that  old 
person — en  masse  there  U  silenoe.  This  group  produces  no  clamor. 
Dvie  to  the  very  characters  it  Includes  there  is  no  shouUng  from 
the  housetops.  Pacts  are  facts,  and  they  face  them  and  manage 
the  best  they  can.  They  know  there  are  a  few  excellent  homes 
designed  to  their  needs  but  they  are  usuaUy  too  expensive.  Fra- 
ternal and  religious  home  Institutions  are  so  regulated  that  only 
a  devotee  of  the  respective  order  could  gain  admission.  More 
than  these,  so  far  nothing  Is  offered. 

And  why  not.  In  a  country  so  feverishly  active?  To  what  hu- 
mane purpose  much  of  the  activity?  Coxildn't  we.  Just  once,  take 
precise  aim,  use  a  full  choke,  and  actually  bring  down  at  least 
cne  bird  instead  of  so  scattering  our  shot  a  whole  nock  Is  maimed 
and  nothing  bagged? 
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My  Attitude  Toward  the  Crime  of  LjTiching 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA  '' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25,  1938 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, both  In  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  time  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  crime  in  this 
country.  To  that  end  an  antUynching  bill  was  debated  for 
many  weeks.  There  has  been  a  division  of  opinion  among 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  as  to  what  would  be  the  actual 
effect  of  a  Federal  statute  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  inter- 
esting indeed  to  note  that  the  opinion  that  lynching  is  an 
inexcusable  crime  has  t)een  expressed  by  every  Member  of 
both  bodies. 

Seme  have  contended  that  the  crime  Is  being  wiped  out  and 
win  eventually  be  completely  wiped  out  through  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  States 
and  coimties  during  the  past  50  years.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  lynching  has  been  greatly  reduced  through  the  special 
acti\ities  of  religious  bodies,  interracial  organizations,  educa- 
tion, and  the  healthy  sentiment  which  has  been  built  up 
through  agitation  against  crime  of  all  kinds.  To  me  it  has 
been  most  remarkable  to  note  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  work  of  wiping  out  lynching  in  this  country. 
The  number  has  been  reduced  from  the  high  peak  of  231 
in  1392 — 120  Negroes,  110  white  men,  and  1  white  woman — 
to  only  8  In  1937.  No  other  major  crime  on  the  statute 
books  has  been  reduced  with  one-tenth  of  the  rapidity  that 
this  crime  has  been  reduced. 

I  believe  that  tills  agitation  against  crime  and  the  work 
of  tlie  interracial  commissions,  coupled  with  that  of  churches 
and  other  Institutions.  Is  bound  to  bring  about  a  complete 
cessjition  of  lynching.  I  am  taking  this  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  subject  because  there  is  some  strong  agitation  in  my 
district  against  me  on  accoimt  of  my  failure  to  vote  for  the 
Oaviigan  bill  in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gresii.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  while  I  did  not 
vote  for  that  bill,  because  I  firmly  believed  that  the  bill  was 
unconstitutional  and  would  not  get  a  hearing  in  the  Senate, 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  this  be  Interpreted  as 
meaning  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  crime  of  lynching;  nor 
does  it  mean  that  I  am  opposed  in  any  way  to  resorting  to 
lawful  means  of  suppressing  it.  It  simply  means  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  constitutionality  of  that  measure;  and  I 
did  not  believe  then,  nor  do  I  believe  now,  that  that  bill 
would  remedy  the  situation. 

Durir^  the  time  that  the  bill  was  being  considered  I  had 
occasion  to  express  myself  as  being  in  favor  of  the  proper 
sort  of  legislation  on  this  subject.  I  am  still  in  favor  of 
the  r>roper  sort  of  legislation,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Gavagan  bill  would  have  helped  the  situation,  and  for  that 
reason  I  did  not  support  it.  It  is  very  unfair  to  make  capital 
of  this  Incident,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
a  record,  insofar  as  race  and  religious  tolerance  is  con- 
cerned, that  cannot  be  questioned.  All  of  my  life  I  have 
been  in  close  contact  with  Negro  people.  I  was  bom  and 
reare.1  among  them  and  this  is  the  first  time  anyone  ever 
had  the  temerity  to  try  to  put  me  in  bad  Ught  with  them. 

At  present  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affali-s.  and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  handles 
the  aSTairs  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  is  well  known  the  popu- 
lation of  these  islands  is  90  percent  or  more  colored.  I 
chaDenge  anyone  to  show  that  I  have  not  taken  the  same 
intenst  m  the  welfare  of  these  people  that  has  been  Uken 
by  our  committee  in  the  affairs  of  Puerto  Rico.  HawaU  and 
other  Insular  possessions.  This  same  challenge  stands  as 
to  mj'  attitude  toward  the  welfare  of  aU  constituents  in  my 
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district  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  prerious  condition  of 
servitude. 

I  strongly  resent  the  agitation  that  is  now  going  on  by 
one  of  my  opponents  who  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  mis- 
lead the  colored  as  well  as  all  other  people  of  my  district 
and  have  them  believe  that  I  am  not  interested  in  them. 
My  work  as  a  citizen  and  a  Congressman  is  open  to  inspec- 
tion and  completely  refutes  the  false  statements  that  are 
now  being  made  by  one  who  seeks  to  comf:  to  Congress  by 
and  through  this  type  of  propaganda. 


Recent  Developments  in  Foreigrn  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  ANDREW  J.  TRANSUE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  27,  1938 


BIESSAGE    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT    AND   RADIO    ADDRESS!    OP 

HON.  CORDEIX  HULL 


Mr.  TRANSUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  message 
of  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States  Cread  by  Secretary  Hull),  and  radio  address 
of  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  Stat«.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebration  of  Foreign  Trade  Week,  delivered 
from  the  studios  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  May  25,  193«; 

It  gives  me  great  pteasure  to  read  the  foltowlng  measage  which  1 
have  received  from  the  President  with  reference  to  the  celebration 
of  Foreign  Trade  Week; 

"This  annual  observance  throughovrt  ttie  country  of  Foreign 
Trade  Week  Is  an  altogether  fitting  recognition  of  the  Tltal  rote 
of  foreign  commerce  In  the  econ(HnJc  Ufe  of  the  Nation.  Our 
own  experience,  no  lass  than  that  of  other  nations,  ifi  Urlng  tesU- 
mony  to  the  fact  that  a  healthy  and  vigorous  flow  of  trade 
between  naUonjs  is  an  Indispensable  requirement  for  generjJ  and 
lasting  prosperity. 

"We  have  profited  by  that  experience.  For  4  years  our  Oovem- 
ment  has  been  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  reopen  the  channel* 
at  trade.  The  trade  agreements  that  we  have  concluded  with 
17  fo«*«n  countries  during  this  period  attest  to  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  With  patient  persistence  we  are  thus  gradu- 
ally building  more  secure  foundations  for  our  own  national  eco- 
nomic well-being.  At  the  same  time  we  are  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  enduring  world  peace,  which  Is  so  essential  to  the 
continued  progress  at  civiliaation  and  to  the  weU-belng  of  the 
people  of  every  land. 

"Fkankuh  D.  Rooskvsl.t." 

The  annual  8bserwmoe  of  the  Ptorelgn  Trade  Week  ott&n  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  focwtng  attention  upcm  an  extremely  impor- 
tant phase  of  our  national  life  and  our  International  relatione. 
In  that  field  the  past  12  months  have  been  characterized  in  our 
country  by  a  niimber  of  significant  developments,  some  of  wlaich  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  you  tonight. 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  gratifying  Increase  in  the  general 
recognition  on  the  part  of  our  people  of  the  vital  role  of  foreign 
trade  as  a  factor  In  promotmg  the  economic  wdi-being  of  our 
Nation.  Tliere  has  been  a  similarly  growing  recognition  cf  the 
efBcacy  of  reciprocal -trade  agreements  as  an  Instrument  for  reopen- 
ing the  channels  of  trade  and  thTis  strengthening  the  fari»8  of 
eoonomic  appeasement  and  serving  powerfully  the  cause  at  diirabla 
peace.  

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  rorwnra  the 
trade-agreements  program.  The  ntmiber  of  agreements  hat  been 
Increased  to  17.  and  negotiations  have  been  brought  to  an  advanced 
stage  with  several  other  countrlea.  Including  Great  Britain,  our 
largest  single  market.  ^ 

Striking  changes  have  occurred  in  the  movements  of  our  ecportB 
and  imports.  Ann  finally,  tliere  has  been  an  amimiilat.lfm  cif  evi- 
dence which  furnishes  a  complete  refutation  by  facts  of  a  number 
of  assertions  and  predictions  that  liad  been  made  about  the 
program.  ...  j. 

Almost  since  the  InlUaOon  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
ptogram  and  until  recently,  many  sections  of  this  oountrjr  were 
flooded  with  high-preas\ne  propaganda,  designed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  negotlatioa  U  trade  agreemeuU  would  reMitt  lA  a  very 


large  Increase  In  Imparts  of  foreign  goods  without  anyoorre^wnd- 
ing  advantages  for  our  exports.  Any  Increaees  In  importmWons^ 
particular  commodities  were  selised  upon  as  proof  of  theae  asaer- 
tlons.  even  when  the  existing  high  duties  levied  upon  such  com- 
modities had  not  been  affected  by  the  trade  agreements  and  In 
truly  amasing  disregard  of  other  govenjlng  factors,  ■specially 
strenuous  were  attempts  to  prove  that  Increases  in  the  importa- 
tlon  of  agricultural  products  and  even  deerenaes  ta  the  exportation 
of  such  products — ^^ooth  of  which  occurred  In  some  measure  prior  to 
the  second  half  of  1937 — were  direct  resulia  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments that  had  been  negrotlated.  

This  strident  chorus  has  now  dwindled  greatly  from  Its  orlglnu 
proportions  Assertions  like  these  are  now  being  put  forward  wtth 
ever-lessening  frequency,  and  naostly  by  those  who  prefer  to  B&akA 
unsubstantiated  assertions  rather  tbaa  take  thne  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  or  by  those  who  have  ajtes  to  grind  and  are  wtlllng  to  take 
unwarranted  liberties  with  clearly  ee^in^ed  and  easily  available 

facts.  

Why  has  this  change  taken  place?  Blraply  because  facts  have 
conclusively  refuted  Ill-founded  assertions. 

Trade  figures  for  the  year  1«87  show  that  during  that  year,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1936,  our  total  commodity  exports  in- 
creased by  1889 ,000,000,  while  our  imports  rose  by  $081  ,©00,000. 
■nils  same  tendency  has  continued  In  an  even  more  striking  man- 
ner  Into  the  year  1938.  During  the  first  8  months  of  the  mxmnt 
year  our  exports  continued  to  expand  and  actuafly  Increaaod  by 
$115,000,080,  while  our  Imports  decJhsed  by  »»1,000.000. 

As  regards  agricultural  exports  and  Imports,  the  flgares  for  the 
first  8  months  of  this  yew  are  extraordinarily  fflomlnattng.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  of  1988,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  Of  1887,  the  exports  cf  aruoc 
and  manufactured  foodstuffs  of  agricultural  ortgta  rose  in  valw 
from  847.000.000  to  flU.OOO.OOO;  while  the  imports  of  foodstuffs 
feU  from  $221,000,000  to  8130.080,0000. 

The  rep«rc\M8lonB  of  the  catastrophic  droughts  which  affected 
many  of  our  Impcfftant  farm  areas  ta  1884  and  1888  are  ^^^b**^ 
refiected  In  these  flgura.  The  impairment  <<  some  of  o^*^^ 
crops  reduced  or  almost  annihOatad  our  abtttty  to  «port  waeti 
ccHnmodiUes,  and  In  some  cases  led  to  ahnoRnal  and  tsnporary 
ImportatiooB.     As  t3x  effects  of  the  droughts  have  worn  Off,  the 

situation  In  this  respect  has  became  reversad.  

Trade  In  the  principal  cereals  Is  an  outstanding  case  to  pointy 
During  the  first  8  months  of  1938,  as  omnpared  with  tha  ftr« 
quarter  of  1937,  our  exports  of  wheat  Inreased  from  188^000 
biishela  to  25.874,000  btuftiela,  while  our  imports  of  wtisat  droppad 
from  8,000,000  to  87,000  bushes.  Our  sxports  of  ocm  rose  from 
51.000  to  88,800,000  bushels,  whUe  our  Imports  o*  thsft  grain  prac- 
tlcaUy  disappeared. 

Another  iUustratlon  Is  trade  In  meat  products.  This  y««.  •• 
compared  with  last  year,  expOTts  of  lard  and  other  meat  products 
are  showing  substantial  gains,  while  imports  of  such  products  are 
showing  declines  from  the  abnormidly  high  levels  which  had  resultad 
from  drought  conditions. 

One  would  search  In  vain  through  the  voluminous  propagamla 
that  has  been  from  time  to  time  unleashed  In  the  farm  areaa  for 
more  than  the  most  casual  or  sporadic  reference  to  the  Infiv- 
ence  of  the  droughts  upon  our  exports  and  Imports  of  agrtevl- 

tural  commodities.  

Apart  from  the  effects  of  the  droughts,  the  relative  dev«elopm«m 
here  and  abroad  of  general  economic  activity  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  m  the  mov«ement6  of  our  exports  and  Imports.  Prior 
to  the  latter  part  of  1937  the  expansion  of  buatneas  activity  jwo- 
ceeded  faster  In  the  United  States  than  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  This  was  reflected  In  Increased  Imports  of  raw  materials 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  our  mills  and  factories  and  of 
consumption  goods  the  buying  of  which  was  made  powlble  by  the 
growth  of  purchasing  jjower  In  the  hands  of  our  people.  During 
the  past  few  months  the  relatively  greater  slowing  down  of  busi- 
ness activity  in  our  country  has  been  reflected  In  the  sfaazp  de- 
cline of  imports.  whUe  otir  exports  have  continued  to  grow. 

This  tremendous  drop  In  the  volimje  of  our  Imports  la  not  a 
sign  of  prosperity.  It  Is  the  exact  reverse.  Leaving  aside  tte 
commodities  affected  by  the  drought,  the  major  porUon  of  the 
decrease  tn  Imports  is  accounted  for  by  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactures. These  shrinking  Imports  are  Indicative  of  Idle  mfllj 
and  factories  and  of  Increased  unemployment.  They  were  not 
caused  by  a  displacement  of  American  flnUhed  prodticts  by  foietgn 
goods  On  the  contrary,  the  Imports  of  flnWhert  mantrtsctOTM 
have  also  declined  substantially.  Our  coxmtry  wm  be  far  better 
off  when  recovery  from  the  present  temporary  decline  to  buslnew 
activity  will  necessitate  an  tocreawe  rather  than  a  rihrtokage  of  the 
volume  of  Imports. 

The  recent  sharp  decline  in  Imports  has  another  definitely  un- 
favorable implication.  Sooner  or  later  It  must  lead  to  a  Oecx&m 
of  exports,  since  trade  must  neoeaaarily  be  a  two^-way  process.  TOR 
fact  that  so  far  our  exports  have  been  maintained  on  a  iiigb.  and 
rising  level  has  been,  todeed.  fortunate  for  us.  The.  growing  volumfi 
of  eJmorts  has  unquestionably  served  to  mitigate  many  Important 
phai^of  the  present  btislness  recession,  the  manifold  causes  of 
which  I  need  not  discuss  in  this  connection. 

To  the  growth  of  our  expcnts  the  reciprocal  trade  agreemsnta 
nroKram  has  made  an  Important  contribution.  In  1*37.  as  oom- 
Mxed  with  1886,  our  sales  to  the  countries  with  which  trade  agrse- 
^nts  had  been  ne^tiated  increaaed  bf  41  penoent,  wbua  '»» 
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terms 


agricultural 


sect  red 


Stktes 
n  pply. 
CO  mtrlee 


tlxirough 


aal  eguarded 

Bpl« 

accsmpanled 


Am«rloai 


mifaikled 


tnde 


outpcrirlng 


to  nonagreement  countrte*  rose 
tariffs,  eniartjed   quotaa.  and  other 
which   we  have    secured,   through  the 
countrleH   for   hundreds  of   our 
moditiea    have    created    better    mark^ 
many  oi  our  vital  8\upl\i»-producliig 
industry 

In  retiu-n  for  these  concessions 
grranted  moderate  redtictions  In  our 
modltles  Imported  Into  the  Unitad 
countrleii  are  the  chief  sources  of 
designed  to  facilitate  for  the  other 
Uniu^  States  of  such  products  as  we 
Improveiaent  will  expand  the  demand 
of  goods   domestic  as  well  as  foreign, 
the  United  States  will  enable  forelgr 
increase  their  purchases  of  American 

The   reductions   in   our   duty   rates 
utmost   care  and  oo  the  basis  of 
amlnatlc  n    of   all    pertinent   factors. 
Where  r.ecessary,  they  have  been 
devices  ns  the  customs  quota.    In 
almost  (Very  agreement  has  been 
on  the  tpecious  plea  that  the 
wide    open   to   foreign   competition 
industry  or  agriculture  were  being 

In  tht(  main,  the  attacks  have 
as  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  particular 
Naarty  4  years  of  operation  of  the 
belied  completely  the  dire  prophecies 
America  a  farmers,  wcrkmen.  and 
the  prcx^ram  have  so  freely  and  so 
•U  this,  each  new  set  of  negotiatioiw 
renewed  attack  and  fcH-  a  new 

This  iras  ooDsplcuoualy  the  case  in 
negotiated  Caeehaatovak  agreement. 
raged  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
erate  and  rigidly  safeguarded 
m  cert&in  types  of  ahoes  hAS  led  a 
S   weeks   ago   before  the  annual 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  to 

"Kzag;{eratloDa  and  miarepreeentatitons 
ating  f {Or- minded  persons,  who  somii 
whether  some  of  the  opponents  of 
conatderatlon  of  Its  poaslble  benefits 

What   we   are   saeklng   to  aocompi 
trade  agreements  is  to  create  stich  a 
as  will   enable  mutually   beneficial 
flow    m<ire   and   more   into   the 
Reasocableneas   and   moderation   In 
of   the   devloea   which   nations 
domea^li}  produoen  is  an  all-Unportuf^ 
baals  of  trade:   thia  end  we  seek  to 
duction  of  ezoasslTe  trade  barriers, 
of  trado  is  another  all-Important 
attain  through  the  use  of  the 
treatmeat. 

Upon  this  basis,  we  are  prepared 
tageous    trade   agreements    with    all 
prepared  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
such  trtide  agreements,  to  all  natlo4> 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  otir 

That    Is   the   essence   of    uur   trad* 
efforts  are  governed,  not  by  abstract 
lessons  »f  long  practical  exp>erlen£ 
other  nations.     Human  Isigenulty 
basts   for   a   progressive  development 
than  that  of  fatr-deaiing  and  equallljy 

International  trade  la  not  a 
that  afflict  our  coimtry  and  the  world 
not  aloxie  bring  us  prosperl^.    Tet 
sound  Dad  con^ructlve  basis  fuU 
posalble  for  any  nation. 

Our  country,  in  common  with  al 
confronted  today  with  many  dcmestlfc 
of  the  utmost  gravity.    The  solutloi 
from  each   nation   vigorous  and 


ay  34  percent.     The  redviced 

of    Improved  treatnaent 

trade  agreements,   from    17 

and   Industrial   com- 

opporttinltles    abroad    Tor 

branches  of  agriculture  and 


tiie 


chauiels 


employ 


unooid: 


t3 


anl 


thorotigligolng  economic  i^jpeasement 
diipenaHble  foundation  for  both  is 
among  nations. 

What  Is  fundamentally  at  stake 
suTTtvml  of  the  entire  western 
ously  biiUt  up  through  centuries 
that  the  dev«opment  at  order  under 
Ttffcviiriai  oommcToe  have  been  amoni : 
have  shJtped  and  nourished  the 
UTfent   and   outstanding  task 
rerttallBktkm  of  these  two  great 
uzMtar  law  la  the  relations  among 
healthy  tntematlonal  trade. 

The  alternative  la  fearful  to 
try  all  tkinktng  people  today  everyw 
•ad  ordflrty  ptogrees  la  any  region 
upoe  moral  prtorlptoa  and  a  sound 
ran  encgastv  aflttts  toward 


for  our  exports  we  have 

arifls  on  some  of  the  com- 

of  which  the  agreement 

These   reductiona  are 

the  marketing  In  the 

need  and  want,  as  economic 

In  this  country  for  all  kinds 

At  the  same  time,  sales  in 

countries  to  maintain  and 

voducts. 

have   been   made   with   the 

and  painstaking  ex- 

domestic    and    International. 

by  means  of  such 

of  this,  the  negotiation  of 

by  vicious  attacks 

market  was  being  thrown 

ind   that   some    branches   of 

injured  or  destroyed. 

or  entirely  disappeared 

agreement  became  Wnown. 

agreements  program  have 

of  Injury  and  destruction  to 

In  which  critics  of 

recklessly   Indulged.     Despite 

itUl  serves  as  an  occasion  for 

of  dark  prophecies- 
connection  with  the  recently 
The  veritable  hysteria  which 
In  connection  with  the  mod- 
made  In  that  agreement 
I  ompetent  observer,  speaking 
m    of    the   Chamber   of 
remark: 

like  these  are  fast  alien- 
time  ago  t)egan   to  wonder 
program  really  want  a  fair 
to  the  whole  people." 
ah   by   means   of   reciprocal - 
baals  for  international  trade 
Commerce   among   nations  to 
of    natural    advantage. 
the    choice    and   application 
for   the   safeguarding   of 
feature  of  this  constnictive 
attain  through  reciprocal  re- 
Nond Incriminatory  treatment 
f4ature:    this  end   we  seek   to 
itlonal  most-favored-natlon 


negotiate  mutually  advan- 

natlons.      Similarly,    we    are 

co^cesalons,  which  we  grant  in 

willing  in  turn  to  extend 

Itrade. 

agreements   program.     Our 

theories,  but  rather  by  the 

lur  own,  as  well  as  that  of 

I  devised  no  more   effective 

of   international    commerce 

of  treatment. 

a  for  all  the  manifold  Uls 
at  the  present  time.  It  will 
without   Its  expansion  on   a 

■lutalned  prosperity  Is  Im- 


countrles  of  the  world,   is 

and  International  problems 

of  these  problems  requires 

effort   at  home  and 

internationally.     And  an  in- 

liealthy  and  expanding  trade 


coo  leratlve 


to  lay 


Is  no  leas  than  the  very 

that  has  been  laborl- 

I^tory  offers  abundant  proof 

law  and  the  growth  of  inter- 

the  prlnctp«l  forces  which 

of  that  civilization.     An 

mankind    today    Is    a 

fchxes— a   itaasutlon    of   order 

naytons  and  a  reUivlgoratlon  of 


clvllliatlon. 


progress 
confrmting 


conten  tplate 


here. 


But  It  must  be  faced 

Stable  and  durable  peace 

dannot  be  established,  except 

(conomlc  foundation.    In  the 

attarchy  will   undermi^ae  and 


break  down  the  domestic  economic  «Trvicti;re  of  the  country  per- 
si.'^tinj  upon  such  a  course  The  resulting  fconomlc  collapse  will 
d.-ag  down  with  it  the  pohtiral  structure  of  government  and  to 
a  dlsi.strous  extent  the  -oclal  stnicture  of  th^  Nation  Too  many 
natioii-s  In  the  world  are  today  steernn?  straight  in  the  direction  erf 
such  in  econoiTUc,  politicuJ.  and  social  Niagara. 


Taxation  as  a  Weapon  Against  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J,  FRAZIER 

OK    NttKTH   nAKt)T.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) ,  1938 


STATEMENT  BY  BENJAMIN  C  MARSH,  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
PEOPLE'S  LOBBY.  INC. 


M-.  FRAZIEl.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  h.ive  printed  in  the  AppondLx  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  of  this  city,  secretary  of  the  People's 
Lobty.  Inc.,  entitled  "Taxation  as  a  Weapon  Against  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
prin.ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Who  Gets  the  National  Incomi? 

In  1936  the  651.866  persons  reporting  net  incomes  over  $5,000 
recorded  total  net  income  of  $10  054,262,000. 

They  paid  In  Federal  income  taxes  and  surtaxes  only  $1,143,875,000 
or  ar  avera«:e  of  113  percent  on  their  net  income. 

Af'-er  paying  all  direct  taxes  they  had  left  to  spend  and  Invest 
$7.56  J,051, 000 

This  net  Income.  It  mu.st  tn^  rcmpmbered.  Is  after  the  recipients 
have  deducted  all  local  and  State  direct  taxes,  although  they  are 
not  fJlowed  to  deduct  taxes  paid  by  corporations  In  which  they  own 
stocii . 

Why  should  they  be' 

Their  total  'deductions"  for  1936  were  $1,341,326,000,  of  which 
the  chief  Items  were: 

[la  thousands  of  dollars] 

Busiiieas   loss 45.634 

Partnership    loss 12,353 

Net  t  apital  loss _. 63,324 

Interest    paid 280.  S20 

Tajtci    paid 349.058 

Contributions 199,444 

Other   deductions- 393.194 

The  total  deductions  of  the  651,866  persons  reporting  for  1936  net 
Incomes  of  $5,000  and  over  were  $51,500,000  more  than  the  deduc- 
tlonf  claimed  by  the  4  795  573  persoris  filing  Income-tax  returns 
of  leis  than  $5,000  net  Income 

Heme  owners  can  deduct  direct  real-estate  taxes  from  their  net 
Income,  tenants  cannot  deduct  rent  which  Includes  taxes  on  the 
houses  they  use. 

There  are  no  deductions  for  poorest  families  under  sales  taxes 
and  ill  other  consumption  taxes,  which  amount  to  at  least  $5,000,- 
000.000  a  year,  and  are  paid  largely  by  lowest- Income  classes. 

WHAT    THFT    HAD    IXFT 

Ol  course  what  you  have  left  after  all  the  deductions  are  made, 
and  ill  the  direct  taxes  paid,  !s  what  counts. 
Here  Is  the  record  by  Income  classes. 


Range  o(  incomfl 


Number 
In  class 


tvooc  to  tin.nno 

$IO.(Xl)t()  Ci^.lXM)  ... 
rJ5,00  )  to  JoU.OWJ  .. 
$.'50.00)  10  $10<>.OU)..., 
$100,0)0  to  $1tO,0(XI.. 

$i.'i0.o»to$:«jo,(iiio.. 

$300.0  X)  to  VflO.OtX) 
tSOO.OKito  Jl.DOU.OJO 
Ov«f  Sl.OUO.OOO 


417,  111 

175.  \>',A 

n,  !i)3 

1,  hV, 

3.30 

177 

61 


Average 
Federal 
Income 
tax  paid 


$1S4 

4,650 

15.858 

44.557 

9f>,  519 

216,  4!i5 

246.378 

1,364,557 


Average 

A.mouDt 

left 


$6,623 

13.887 

20.391 

61.216 

74,47? 

104,020 

160, 8.57 

444.  OHS 

S0O,O49 


Two  facts  Stand  out  with  respect  to  our  Federal  tax  jjystem: 
1    High    surtax    rates    do    not    Impoverish    those    In    the    upper 

brac):ets — with  Incomes  over  $100,000, 

2,  The   normal   tax   rate   and   surtax   rates   should   be   increased 

rapidly  on  Incomes  of  $5,000  to  $100,000.  and  tax  rates  moderately 

on  Incomes  from  $3,000  or  $2  500  to  $5,000,  and  all  Federal  ezciae 

and  other  consumption  taxes  should  be  repealed. 
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The  646362  persons  reporttog  net  Incomes  In  1»36  of  »5.00C  to 
•100  000 — probably  only  about  600.000  famlUee — paid  in  Ped<a»l 
income  taxes  and  KUtazes  only  ♦654.786,000.  and  had  left  an 
aggregate  of  $7,086,000,000.  an  average  at  alwut  $10310  per  penion. 
and  a  good  deal  more  for  many  at  the  families. 

This  Income  group  coold  and  staould  pay  at  leart  tl  ,500,000  jlK». 
and  probably  i2.000,000/XW.  a  year  more  In  direct  Federal  income 

The  total  net  tztcome  In  1936  o*  tbe  4.TO5.57S  persons  repcrlJng 
net  tooaniM  udOb  WjDOO  was  fllAtS ,083.000.  and  their  dedtic- 
tlons  were  $i;29a^U0OO.  whUe  tbey  paid  In  Fed«al  Income  t«M» 
only  $6aaB2J0O0—93x  awrage  at  teas  tban  tl4  per  family. 

Wbile  tbey  pay  a  good  deal  at  indirect  taaea.  tbeiy  oonld  pay  at 
least  WOOjOOaOOO  nxn  In  dlz«ct  Federal  moome  taxes,  and  If  oon- 
BtnnpUon  taxes  are  ftpwlwl  cnnalilrrabiy  mors.  ^,^„^ 

A  besTT  Federal  trv*»»"  tax  on  tncomfls  ct  $S.£00  to  $100,000 
woold  be  a  great  ■ttnmtaa  to  i^ifftlng  State  and  local  taxes  on 
balkUngs  and  otbar  labor  products  to  land  Taluaa— that  la.  trooi 
consumption  to  enooaiagtBg  conanmptkai. 

A   rXW   BIO   CCmrOHMXJDHB   BAVK    HALT   OT  COKPOBATK    AS8KTS 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Bewnue  reports  that  In  1»*  ^^^J*** 
available  aguies)  761  corporations,  all  wttb  over  $50,000,000,000 
assets,  had  over  half  of  the  total  asaeU  ot  410/06  corporations 
repotlng  and  almost  half  of  the  total  capital  aM^. ^  ^  ^  , 

iSTiroup  of  corporattons  had  over  $163,000,000,000  of  total 
assets  and  nearly  »4a/)00.000.000  of  capital  asseU.  The  total  araets 
Sthose  oorporitloSlnffeased  own-  »10.000,000.000  from  1933  to 

1934 

In  1820  tax-exempt  Investments  at  corporations  repofH"^^* 
isSsiUl.OOO;  in  lOJtt.  »ll,8ie.864;)00;  and  In  1834.  »18 .960357,000. 
or  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  aa  In  1939. 

XnaAIV    LASD    TALZIES 

In  1934,  the  assessed  v-J™  of  land  In  ttje  30  *~gfJJjgfo(2 
the  Nation  was  •18.100.233,000;  to  New  Tort  City.  $8,000,995,000. 
and  m  Washlneton  (1987),  about  tSOO.OOO.OOO. 

Si^^to«e^es  6  to  10  percent  ol  the  families  own  tbe  major 
part  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

COWCXinBATION    OF   PaOPXBTT    OJCOltX 

The  United  Stata  Department  of  Commerce  reports  the  follow- 
ing property  InccMne  received  m  1936: 

Dividends  and  Interest— *«  ?S?' SSS' SS 

Entrepreneurial  withdrawals «■  J"]-  ^-  ^ 

Net  rents  and  royalUes l.B2«.0O0POO 

Trtal 17,530.000.000 

The  Commissioner  at  Internal  Revenue  gives  the  total  prop- 
erty income  rec^ved  in  1936: 

By  480.799  persons  with  net  Incomes  ov«  •6^»---  •*•  g*  2i*22J 
By  8,992,627  peraons  with  net  Income*  under  »6.000-     2.9ai,S93.0CX> 


South  Charleston,  W.  Va^  Naval  Ordmaice  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cv 

HON.  JOE  L.  SMITH 

OF  WEST  VIKGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridajf.  Mas  27.  1938 


By  4,473.436  per«ns 

About   481,000   persons   wttb 


7.818,364,000 

•5,000    received    to 


19?5"^T^-l'^:^of"*^e1Srjr5Sy   to«^  pakl   out 

^^iTmany  wcH-to-do  spouses  make  "Pf™*^!!^^^^*!^  ^J?nw 
able  that  these  481.000  pen^mey.  ^.JJ^  ^SSfca^l^ 

That  is.  about    1^   P««*«*  "L^'^^.  ^i^^f^-S 
1935.  one-fourth  of  the  total  propertyln«me  1»«  ^  JT^k.*, 

Inrtdentally  these  ASl/XfO  V^'^^^^^^^V^JSJ^^^^^,^^ 
a*  ^jw  771.000  of  orupeity  Income  the  eonsWerawe  sum  cf  •:!,818,- 
SJf.§Sb  i  "XS'W^.  comml^ons,  tees,  etc  "  maljng  th^ 
total    income    $7,005,672,000.    or    about    one-eighth    of    the    total 

national  Inccane  In  1935.  _,  ^^        ^»,  oaa   »,..»^ 

The  chief  Items  of  property  Income  of  these  481,000  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  current  economic  system  were- 


Btalnesa   profit. 

Partnership   profit — 

Net  capital  gain 


Net  rents  and  royalties -_ —T~:TZ^:tV 

Interest  on  not  whoUy  extmpt  Government  bonds.. 

Dividends  on  irtock  of  domestic  corporations 

Fiduciary 

Interest  other  than  tax  exempt 

Other    income 


$673,816,000 
619,  571,  000 
S89. 990. 000 
184, 000. 000 
43,382,000 
1,781,804,000 
225.  TJ6. 000 
439. 481. 000 
110.  aw.  000 


aTATKMBNT    OF    HOW.     L.     H      OAKBB.     MAYOR    OF  . 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA..  RKJARDINO  WHAT  BHAIX  BB  DORS 
WITH  THB  PIjANT  '^ 


^S^nd  and' tol^t^'payinelito  tn"i937  w«re  •»^-«»^0,  and 
entrepreneurial  withdrawals  and  net  renU  and  royalties  ♦13.187,- 

000,000.  .^ 

Property  income  InSased  t4.906,000j000  l^thi«  ♦»«». 

The  Twintieth  Century  Fund.  In  tto  book  The  Nattanal  De!>t  and 

Public  Credit,  states:  ^       „     ^*     ,.^*    ^  ♦>»-* 

■When  a  government  geU  MwU  too  heavily  teto  debt.  »»  th^ 
payment  out  of  tax  rewjurces  becomee  tmpoastble.  It  to  «Q»wa  eiu« 
to  repudiate  the  debt  or  to  nmxt  to  InflaUon  and  debii«Bent  of 
the^orrency.  Actuafly.  the  two  are  klanUcal,  ■too^toilattco  and 
debasement  of  the  currency  are  both  equlvalmt  to  p«:Ual  repudlar- 

We  must  use  taxation  Tlgorotisly  to  redistribute  the  national 

Income.  .  . ___.^-_  ^* 

We  must  also  end  the  charges  on  iMroducers  and  consoiiMra  ol 
rlEld  urlces  of  manntectincs  and  of  rettmis  on  watered  stock, 
excessive  capitalization,  Impoaaible  debt,  and  ^tcultXtm  aelllng 
prices  of  land. 


Mr.  SMITH  d  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Speftkcr.  under  \tKm 
to  extend  my  remaito  tn  the  Rkookd,  I  ittclnde  tbe  foDow- 
ing  statement  of  Hon.  L.  H.  Oakes,  mayor  of  Soutli  Cbaries- 
ton,  W.  Va..  cMitlinlng  what  in  his  o]?inion  fiiMUld  be  done 
with  this  Inderal  plant,  ^^rtiich  bas  been  idle  for  the  pi^ 
18  years:  ^ 

The  big  thing  to  the  minds  of  Nattoaal.  State,  eoanty.  and  dty 
officials  and  to  the  plant  of  buatoesamen.  labar  untona,  merrhants, 
and  manufacturen  Is  empioymcsxt  for  those  wllUng  to  woA.  It  la 
no  longer  necessary  to  argue  the  propoaltlon  that  tbe  Inmrw  et 
the  farms,  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  salaries  at  tv 
ployees  are  not  merely  signs  of  prosperity  t«t  they  of 
constitute  prosperity.  The  degree  only  betog  subject  to  rtae  and 
fall. 

Tbe  pe<^le  of  this  valley  made  a  record  durtog  and  at  the  doss 
of  the  World  War,  18  years  ago,  by  raising  about  6300,000  to  tnsnra 
the  location  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Javal  ontnanm  at 
the  potot  to  South  Charleston  selected  by  the  Gtwnmeot.  Ik* 
true  history  Is  that  after  the  general  hcartoga  on  the  gaograi^y  of 
the  location  of  the  plant,  and  after  Charleston,  genaraliy^eaklnc 
was  chosen  by  the  CasnnUnion  appointed  by  the  Qovemmei^  to 
make  the  location,  Charieston,  that  Is.  the  area  c«  which  Ghailecton 
Is  the  center,  was  chosen. 

Bear  to  mind  that  Charleetfw  offered  to  furnish  a  free  sit*,  bat 
that  in  effect  was  construed  by  the  Government  as  meaning  any 
plant  site  withto  the  Charleston  area.  Finally,  South  caiartoaton 
was  selected  by  the  Oovemment.  and  In  a  very  Jew  days  tbe  patri- 
otic people  of  this  section  raised  approxtmatriy  $300/)00  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Oommeroa,  and  the 
latter  purchased  the  site  and  conveyed  It  to  the  Government  with- 
out any  conditions  or  reservationa.  Soma  additional  piecea  of 
land,  upon  mature  reflection  by  the  Govermnent,  viae  desired,  and 
the  Government  acquired  these  other  pieces  of  real  estate. 

The  armistice  came  very  soon,  and  the  only  thing  which  waa 
ever  manufactured  at  this  plant  consisted  of  soma  fOTgtogs.  but 
no  armor  plate  from  this  plant  was  ever  used  by  the  Oovemment. 
In  1922  the  plant  was  ordered  ckaed  and  It  has  been  dosed  ever 
since,  the  Government  keeping  there  s«ne  naval  oOcers  and  some 
civilian  employees,  and,  generally  qpeaklng.  the  Oovemment  has 
thought  It  necessary  to  keep  xzp  this  expense,  wtilA  has  feq™™ 
an  approT«iation  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  a  year,  and  has  collected 
some  rentals  ftom  the  117  houses  erected  by  the  OovOTineirt  fodr 
the  employees  of  the  plant,  but  now  rent^to  anyone  who  could  be 
fortunate  enough  to  choose  a  vacant  buUdlng.  Thesetents  are  low, 
because  no  taxes  upon  real  estate  can  be  collected  from  these  homoi 
by  the  dty  of  South  Charteston.  the  county  of  Kanawha,  or  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  -niat  makes  a  unlqtn  ■ttuattem.  Uxal 
governments  lose  tax  values  andreal-eBtateowT»ei»  cannot  compete 
with  the  low  rentals  of  the  Ooremmcnt  honses. 

The  area  for  the  development  of  South  Charleston,  now  •  a*y  ^ 
about  8.500  people,  Is  Ihnrted.  At  the  esst  end  cf  the  city  ofSonth 
Charieston  tbe  river-bottom  land  narrows  and  at  the  w«t  end 
comes  Davis  Creek  and  some  low  bottom  land  or  rtaahes  w>«^^ 
not  easily  osable  for  either  residences  or  f actorlea.  The  real  estrte 
in  tbe  whoie  plant  owned  by  liie  Government  la,  tn  round  nuirt)eri, 
210  acres.  If  developed  as  a  part  of  the  mannfactartng  and  home 
area  of  South  Charleston,  this  must  be  made  to  lit  toto  streeta, 
alleys,  sevwta.  and  pipes  already  constructed.  The  210  aares  tali» 
nractlcally  all  of  the  bottom  land  tip  and  down  the  rtvsr  Rum  m» 
Kanawha  Rtver  south  to  the  hills,  with  the  eseeptkm  of  ttat  part 
next  to  the  bin.  which  Is  taken  up  by  the  old  Jamaa  Mywr  and 
Kanawha  Turnpike  and  the  right-of-way  of  the  O.  *_5.  ^JrTS.'  * 
Pbr  many  years  the  qaeatlon  of  what  shaU  be  done  wlth^the  pisnt 
has  been  canvasBBd  by  the  pecqde  and  tha  dvte  bo«MCfCh«rtjrtm. 

South  Charloton.  and  vldnltw,  and  l>y  «»e  Oufniiwuit  P«gMg 
the  year  of  IBW  a  saboommlttee  of  the  Approprtatloiis  OuiUM"«"» 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  visited  this  plan^  T*r^ ' '^i'tf!f^ 
ttv«s  of  the  Hwy  Deps»tBient.  for  the  P«Posej<  detemto^  the 
very  natural  qxwBtlax  why  thl»  nmeh  acreage  cf  gronnd  *»ould  Wi 
held  by  the  Government  and  annual  Hi»««P»*»i*^^J*™*^ij? 
protoctW  property  placed  upon  the  tod  fcj  ^^^^I'^^^^L^^ 
US  ts  quite  apparent  that  the  e«ect  xtpan  tbe  et^  of  Booth  uimikmi^ 
ton  Kana^^aCounty.  and  Weat  Virginia  U  to  remove  from  the 
tax  lists  property  which  should  be  developed  to  some  way  unless  the 


i  I 
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Oowtmirat  rtioald  t»e  tt. 
people  of  the  Charleston 

For  li  jtan  this  p«up<rty  ha«  beei 


orlc  Dally  oantMnpUtad  wtaen  Um 
mad*  uptr  generous  doDAtlon. 

off  the  land  books  for  elty. 


eounty.  uid  State  tax  purpoaea.  and  tip  14  yean  It  has  been  stard 

No  one  responsible  for 

;he  OoTemment,  except  what 

drcumstanoea,  or  teatlnxiny 


Ing  as  I   dead  plant  to 

this  lUtement  knows  tba  purpoaaa  of 

can  be  determined  from  tlks  foUowlad 

of  navaJ  officers,  takan  by  tba  anlKionynlttaa  at  tha  Appropriations 

Committee  referred  to 
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That  iJia  OoTcmmant  haa,  by  traat  r,  afrsed  to  Uznlt  Its  warships, 
and.  seoijnd.  wtiak  ooeiirrad  upon  con  ideratlon  of  a  bill  sponsored 
by  Congivasmaa  Jos  L.  SMini.  of  tha  81  Eth  District  of  Wart  VItkIkUs. 
who.  br  the  way.  baa  mada  himaall  tai  olUar  with  the  esseotui  flurts 
surrounding  thla  situation  aad  has  takan  that  peraonal  intarest 
and  devi>t«d  tha  pataoaal  9omtf  whl^i  ba  baa  shown  1&  all  public 
mattaia.  aad  in  prlvata  Itf a  ta 
thorougli.  praetleai  Oiiinii— wan, 
rul;  and  ha  want  to  tba  (roni,  di 
dant  Hoorar,  and  offarad  a  bill  for 
baing  t)ia  CHUaf  UmI  tta*  imI 
tba  auuxirtty  of  an  ae«  of  0mm 
ibart  e*)ul4  M  Mf  doubl  bbew  Um 
mant  w  wU  Um  punt  or  any  p&r% 
(bat  Is  not  •  auaaUon  %tt  ' 
Mr  SMrm'a  Mil  waa  ibarrwubty  tai 
Maval  Afalfi  ul  tba  lUmas,  waa 

upm  If)  ibcftMMiWi-    II  WM  •mm 

m%  upim  mta  BvnfMnf^  Uir  '~ 
iMj  sniiit  iMfltfllf ,  VlliMil 

Wf     •■^"    Wwr"    rfw^    i^W^IWfPW^V    WtWtw 

Ct«f  (ii   MNI  Ml  iba  bMfdHPI.  Ill 
I  ■iMi'aas  MS  aia4  iba  MeebmaHf  la 


TaSi  §lf     ww9%  Wtw  Hf«T''w 


lypif 


mattars.     Ha   Is  a 
of  anargy  and  vary  raaourea- 

tba  aumlnlstratton  of  Piasl- 
•ala  of  tba  property,  tb«rs 
■bouM  b«  aold  only  ubder 

ttaough  It  la  bard  to  laa  bow 

uadar  tbt  aslstlnf  law;  but 

raosfl  by  iba  Oorammant 

Igbtad  by  tba  Oommltta*  on 

rtforamy  by  tbftt  oumpun- 

llvaa,  but  U  was  n»*«r  a4>Ud 

»F  tb«  Mtff  D*|Nirtman| 
Mfy,  iwrta,  »n4  atiutpfb^nt 
— I  MMiM  ll«  14  fmn,  ptf' 
In  IM  hanrififa  nf  iha 
M  prMilMlly  a^fnUuid  Uy 
mmn     IMma  (H  Iha  nilMm 
Mfivi  i|B««fi#r»liiin " 

-.-,    .      )•  ¥m 

«^  Ill4|l  klM,  i  dH  H*H  |||M«I 


Mlhlarl  illl  shww  (hil  III  tlftfttHti 

Pf  llffllVfif     WPWi     wfiV     VnMlifff*V    vnWVPr 

•MWfftiM  •!  ih«  Nm  ivtfMMm,  ubdtr  dil«  m  Uueh  no.  IffHA, 
la  I  tfii«r  «i  mK  HdM  1.  •rytn,  ijnl  •djuunl.  ivuUi  Chbllat- 

MNlt  (MUM  Hl-wNi  Bbyt!  J 

"Al  tt<i  Mat  in  tb«  DMl  IM  ttia  CovtmiiMiiVi  natd  for  prqjae- 
IU««.  arflMV.  «  lua  fofflaii  btrn  iifltttni  al  iav  ena  tim«  to 
raqulft  Iftt  full  aiptel^  of  tb«  pten  .  bor  tuataiafd  to  an  axtant 
tiMt  wooM  batv  jualtilMl  tiM  iBblntm*aa«  of  tba  plant  la  «¥» 
•  partial  MMtatlaf  fifttui,  ProduMi  o  uadar  euob  olreumataboaa 
would  iii«fitaWy  bavt  ramltid  ta  •  i  idafy  varylat  workload,  with 
•BBaaqwiat  dlflmitty  la  nMUatalalaff  i  a  tdaquata  aad  aklllad  opar- 
•tlnf  oridBlMtlQa;  aad  t  bUb  pnim  loa  ooat  baetma  of  uactttaia 
•ad  vaniaf  dnaaadt  for  mMniid.  po  rm.  tto. 

"Aa  uadoubtad  furtbar  dbadvtatifi  la  tba  oparation  of  tbis 
ptaat  by  tha  CtovaraBaat  aould  b^fa  baaa  tba  daatnietloft  of 
ooaoMrtlal  faatlttlaa  la  tba  Oaitad  piataa  for  tha  praductloa  of 
tba  typ«i  of  aatarlal  aonowpad.  Ad  atatad  aboYa,  tba  Oofbm- 
laaatl  daaaada  fbr  tbls  typa  of  aktanal  Haoa  tba  World  War 
bava  at  bo  Him  baaa  autb  ■■  to  imm  Um  fnalntaaaaoa  of  thla 
plaat  aolaty  for  tbair  ■aaufaetBra.  la  tba  caaa  of  tba  Ibrga 
aiaal  aonipaalaa,  Uiatr  anmaiarnlai  bu4taaaa  of  olbar  fclada  fonas  a 
baabfiunad  of  anplofnaat:  tad  aoablaa  tbam  to  malatoia  faaui- 
tiaa  for  iiroduelaf  Onnniiarit  BMianal  avaa  tbougb  tbaaa  faoUl- 
tiaa  ar«  naly  oaeaaleaa 

la  ottiar  vordi.  Um  Ooaaraaaat  IMa  feaaa,  aad  la.  oeafrobtad 


uaa  tha  plaat  asaapi  in 

Ita  aapanlty  ia  liayond  Iba  aaada  of  tba  Oov- 

—attfaamra  la  furalabliM  it 

by  Hantary  ■waaaoortba 

•f  Um  Oovanuaaai,  aad  if 

4a  of  aad  oa  procaaa,  wblaR 

•ay  acaadpolai  of  labor  aad 

lUlaalura  af  anaor  plala  la 

provldad  for;  tlMir 

raw  niitarlala  ata  wovbad  lata  ihotr 

I  tba  oparatlaa  of  tbia  piaat 

out  of  buataaas.  aad  tba 

would,  baaaaaarlly. 

I  ■Ban  nattar  to  tba  prttata 

Ibat  la  ptovlds  I  far  alraady  la  tba»  gaosral 


of  DialaHal  ainea  tba 
u  to  luaUf  y  tba  malatanaooa 

ta  eoaaaetlon  with 
data  of  July  tT.  iMA. 

( 


be  received  a  letter  from  Adolphus  Andrews,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  ^'BV7,  in  which  he  states,  among  other  things: 

"Die  Navy  Department  believes  that,  under  all  the  circtim- 
Btanc».  It  ta  not  justified  In  contemplating  the  reopening  of  this 
plant"   (hearing  of  Committee  on  Appropriations,  p.  833). 

On  pwge  383  of  these  hearings.  Admiral  Stark  stated  that  "it 
would  taice  about  3  years  to  get  that  plant  in  position  to  turn  out 
any  faiished  product."  On  page  829  of  the  hearings  Admiral  Stark 
testlCes  that  the  Navy  E)epartment  has  twice  recommended  that 
dlspoution  of  the  plant  be  made.  He  explains  that  the  action  of 
the  ^veather  upon  machinery  and  other  property  left  In  those 
buildings,  due  to  the  lack  of  repair  of  those  buildings,  of  coxirae, 
woul(i  have  its  natural  effect;  that  the  property  could  be  seen  by 
the  committee  and  that  their  opinion  would  be  as  good  as  his. 

In  thst  same  connection,  he  gave  the  reason,  as  he  understood 
it,  why  the  plant  was  closed  February  8,  1022.  to  wit,  on  account  of 
the  abandonment  of  our  butileshlp-bullding  program,  eliminating 
the  iiecvaaity  for  heavy  armor  and  major  callbar  guns. 

Rereutly  the  Navy  Dt*partmeut  h4S  received  a  bid  for  tba 
periwrial  property,  oonmsting  of  machinery  and  tools — tha  mot* 
able  property  on  the  ground  The  Secretary  of  tha  Nary  baa 
ordernd  a  eommlasiun  from  (he  Navy  Dt^partmant  to  maka  • 
rao^irt  to  snable  htm  to  consider  ths  bid. 

Nsiihtr  the  houses  oor  the  land,  nor  any  part  of  aitbar  la  aor- 
ored  by  ihs  hid  It  la  arfuvd  that  nnyona,  who  may  haraaftar 
buy  tha  land  and  the  buildirifs,  would  prefnr  to  bafa  tbIa  movabla 
profNriy,  maehlnary  toola  sit!  removed,  becauaa  tt  la  a  bla  job  to 
ilaar  ihia  inovahla  pro|>«rty  awny  H  la  nlsti  cumtandad  that  ths 
matiMnary  li  largely  riut  of  dais  and  has  l>«an  allowad  to  datarl* 
orate  fiir  at  laasl  M  y«Mu  U  la  argiiinl  furUisr  that  Iba  nwiahilMf 
»er«  liitiU  riir  a  »\mn(\o  puriHtsa  and  If  His  flovarnmanl  la  not  id 
!«*•  ittuMi  (m  iii4i  |<iM|HM«,  UtsH  DO  (trivais  (lonoern  iMiuld  uaa 
ibaMi  (Mr  Um  a«ihs  ji(ir|ioa«  iwitat^M  Htai.  wmmUI  litvoivs  Mrr»nMa< 
Rtania  (of  ir»in  ^if»  hm>I  Miimr  raw  iMMkariala  »n4  Mta  oMmpallildii 
wiUt  ilixas  tlto  alfasMy  ittaks  wac  Mialei'lsla 

Th  fSHiHfv  I  lua  (iftatiMNl  |i)Mtt».fiy  will  Uks  <iM||a  »  |tMMl  rta»i 
i«f  II  lis  t<o«ait4|y  H  ysaf  li  will  >a*|'**'«  H<a  aHiHmfmfMi  »n  Imm 
¥W  tM  4411  *Hf|>iM)*ti  Nli»l  HtMfMM  llNa  Him  amuHWdl  lltai  fHf  iha 
MMiN  »«sihM  iiiHsMy  MMM'^MHta  Una  »t>MHif«Mf«Ky,  HmtmiM  id  ayraai 
WlUt  U«a  PfM«|»la»U  »hal  all  ItiMtialfV  nmiI  ^iialHaaa  MHmiltt  dulilllf 
MHlli«  I  Ita  llfiHoHnti.w  Mf  *f«Mt|*lMHMa>lt  »>/  lal*»»f  'Jlmli  MliHailftn 
la  UipftH\»ni  IM  "I"  UiHtittiiia  of  Ota  a»<ilva  ttmiii\ii  »>(  dlii  aiiUN 
WtHihllUMt  'it  wl»l»'li  »'it.«flaa»oM  la  Mia  t'PHlaf,  'Dia  «lky  m  imiltl 
<}h«r#a4i»«i  M  tlw|tl»  tomi'Miart  tut  Hmt  fumm,  ifid  fttf  Ihi  iddl* 
U»)«ial  raaairtt  MKti  il'KI  hih>9  nf  (•^Ml|llM  |a  |imW  hi'\n$  tialfl  ffUl 
frtfttl  tsaalUitt,  MImI  ahoMl'l  li*>  uaatl  ti<t  Uiitl   liiiay,  nfWfi  «M>tli«f. 

tt  la  ln'lii'vatl  arul  aa«i«r*i<«t  hy  th'aa  rainlllaf  With  thi  iituatimi 
that  whatover  nan  b*  loiirri  Hy  iha  noveihnt#nt  tnr  thla  ptraonai 

Ko|M'fty  will  be  that  miirli  tnora  In  tha  pot  whun  the  land  ah«U 
sold,  bfxiAUse  aiiymia  who  huya  iha  land  will  hava  to  ramova 
thla  narhin^ry  and  peraonal  prnperiy,  no  mattat  wbatbar  tba  land 
shall  be  used  for  blant  altf>a  or  hrmiM. 

Wi  do  not  dwell  upon  lbs  augfestion  that  It  will  roqulro  lagla- 
latloia  to  sell  ths  machinety,  tools,  and  other  paraonal  proparty 
oovvitd  by  the  bid.  The  atatutory  authority  to  sail  thla  klad 
of  p<>rsonal  property  i«  not  cnnruslng  but  quite  clear.  It  la  too 
lata  to  rauw  this  question.  Since  the  construction  of  thla  plant, 
much  proparty  such  aa  that  here  sought  to  ba  purobaaad  baa 
been  sold  from  this  plant  under  existing  law. 

Wi  do  not  dabate  the  queetion  of  the  powv  to  sail  tba  raal 
aatata,  becauae  that  question  does  not  arise  any  mora  than  It  did 
wbet.  similar  movable  property  was  aold  from  tbla  plant.  In  tlM 
past. 

Prompt  action  is  respectfully  asked  for  reasons  which  baeoma 
obvious  from  the  statement  of  the  abore  facta.  Tba  Oovsmmaat 
loaaa  by  daUy,  for  prograeaive  deterioration  la  Uka  tlma  and  Uda 
tbat  wait  for  no  man,  and  obsolesoenoe  is  as  progmaalva  and  cartaln 
as  tb>i  tnvantlve  genius  of  the  American  paeple.  Tha 
aaprcaohaa  whan  obaoleaoenee  and  the  ravagaa  of  tlma  wlU  eoai 


Tha  period  ntpldhr 

kvaaaa  of  tlma  wlU  ooavart 

air  or  this  personal  property  into  sorap.    Delay  In  tbta  mattar  la, 


lodaad.  dangerous  as  well  as  annoying.  Tha  oommunltr  of  whloh 
Obarieaton  aitd  South  Charleston  are  oanteri  of  aotlvltv  U  tba  loaar 
of  tacabla  value*,  but  more  the  knmr  in  the  obetruotton  to  npan- 
alon.  of  manufaoturtni ,  tha  employment  of  labor,  and  tba  btiUding 
of  heme*.  Tu  put  Mw  men  at  work  now  is,  indeed,  raamptoyaMBt 
"■veiitually,  why  not  now'  begin,  in  a  practical  way,  to  do  what 
tha  favy  Department  has  recommended  twtca— «eU  tbla  plaat. 
This  offer  to  buy  the  old  machinery  and  Iron  Is  not  a  atanding  ona. 
The  purchasers  must  oxpend.  in  addition  to  the  prloa  to  tba 
Oovemment.  about  laso  000  to  dumanile,  boa,  and  orata  tbla 
machinery,  these  tools,  and  the  scrap 

Tht  land  and  buildings  win  be  left  and  oan  ba  sold,  wt  ballara, 
will  lie  aold,  at  as  good  a  price  with  thu  old  atuiT  away  aa  If  It  wara 
fault »ad  Ths  etsmal  fact  cannot  be  evaded  that  tha  plant,  aa  a 
plant,  wtth  this  old  machinery,  cannot  ba  operated  wTtbout  tba 
wrpeiidlture  of  $4,000,000  in  money  and  the  lapaa  of  about  •  yaara. 
To  pn  hundreda  of  people  to  work  now  at  good  wagaa  and  leave 
the  bind  and  buildinga  Ui  be  aold  ts  the  only  practical  way.  In  our 
Judgiaant,  to  solve  the  problem 

Toww  OF  8ovm  CRAiuwroir, 

Att-tJ  "-  "    °"-'  ""*''' 

Rtoordm, 


Low-Cost    Housing    in    the    First    Congressional 
District  of  Illinois — Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  27,  1938 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  many 
things  that  this  administration  has  done  to  help  the  most 
needy  of  the  Nation  have  been  the  alum -clearance  proJecU. 
the  reaetUement  projects,  and  the  low-coat  housing  projects. 
Many  of  these  low-cost  hounlng  projects  are  already  In  oper- 
aUon  In  such  cities  at  Atlanta,  Qa.;  Montgomery.  Ala.; 
Loulavllla,  Ky.;  New  York  City;  Atlbntic  City.  N,  J.;  Wiish- 
Infton,  D,  0.;  Indianapolis,  Ind,;  Chicago,  III;  and  many 
other  cities,  This  Is  undoubtedly  meeting  one  of  the  greiitest 
naeda  of  our  Nation.  However,  I  hava  baen  gre*Uy  dlwip- 
prtnted  because  of  th«  fMt  that  tha  rtrst  govarmnenUl 
housing  proJwt  of  this  kind  t«  b«  propoaad  In  Chicago  U 
looaUid  in  my  dldtriot  und  In  i  mUun  ot  m«  m  irtintly 
(MngfaUd  bwibuaa  of  lM*da<|uaUi  houaing  r*olUUas.  and 
itumh  s!4irtart,  \m>t%r  •»  tba  nUiMi^tm  of  tha  ground  l« 
mmmmA,  mora  thun  I  y»»»r>i  «gu.  no  oonitruoilon  of  itm 
buildiMNM  hiw  \f»i  Um\  ii\Mri$A, 

llwa  IN  no  iiliMMi  111  thf  Unil#d  mikim  wHira  tha  n**«d  ii 
mora  uriwii  ihiii  m  mf  mm.   "•^•^»»»'ff;;'^, '";';:; 

whloh  roimarlv  alwid  on  i^\9  nf*m4  wti#r«  Omhh'  mUUm 
Mfa  Ui  ba  lifaclad,  Ml  «  Mma  whan  \hfrp  win  «»'»*;«.*'» '^^• 
mmdouN  hounlng  ihortaia  n^P  pondittofl  In  whluh  thay 
hava  bwn  houaad  during  th«  iMiai  a  yi»f»  hiia  hwn  dmoit 
ttnbMirftbJp  It  ia  my  dmifp  to  m  lomfthing  dona  lmmi?di. 
itely  BO  that  thin  mtuitlon  can  b«  cUiitr«d  up, 

2  wlah  to  say  that  tha  mayor  of  thn  olty  ol  Chicago,  and 
the  antiri  Chicago  dalpgation  in  OongfOM  hava  btnt  <mrr 
effort  to  remedy  this  situation  and  to  have  actual  conitruc- 
tlon  started,  Up  to  thl«  point,  we  have  not  been  successful. 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  say  that  Wf  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Houalng  Authority.  Mr,  Straus, 
and  I  am  aawired  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
the  actual  construction  of  these  buildings  will  start. 

Mr  Straus,  aa  well  as  the  Pretldent,  Is  showing  gres.t  in- 
tereet  in  this  work  in  my  district  in  Chicago,  and  I  Uk(!  this 
opportunity  to  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  my 
district  who  are  wfTertng  becauaa  of  the  long  delay  in  get- 
ting this  work  started.  We  are  moit  hopeful  now  because 
of  the  assurance  which  we  have  from  the  Housing  Adnilnla- 
tration  and  from  others  in  poaltlon  to  help, 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  I  received  today  from  Mr. 
Straus,  Administrator  ol  the  Housing  Authority,  and  my 

answer  to  him:  

DfTAiTMEirr  or  ma  Iirraaioa. 
UmTBD  atATia  HouaiKo  AtrrKoarnr, 

Wathtngton,  May  24,  i9S§. 

■on,  Aamtra  W.  Mrrcmnx, 

HouH  of  Rfprtt^ntativM. 
Mr  D«A«  OowoawMinAK  MircKitLL;  A  faw  days  ago.  I  had  »  tain 
with  cSoT  Jamas  Ror>sev.lt  about  tha  dimcultlaa  In  tht  way  o  con- 
■tructmB  a  housing  project  on  tha  land,  onglnally  acquinid  for 
h^t  pun><IU  mytJu'r  Sts^rlct  in  Ohlcap^  W.  botli  i»tv.nr  dearly 
the  netd  for  the  rapid  oommane«menf  of  a  largs  low-rent  h'm«lng 
projact  ihm,  and  canvassed  th.  vartoui  poMlblMilc.  for  getting 

°°a/  you  Itnow,  the  legulatlvt  iltuation  In  Illinois  has  so  far 
clarified  that  we  look  forward  qulU  confldantly  to  tha  passaga  of 
Slequatr  enobUng  hotislng  legWlatlon  'WT  •hortly  _  " /U' ""J"' 
abls  sxpoctancy  in  this  direction  la  not  fulflUed.  let  »«*•■"'•  y?" 
that  every  other  effort  wlU  b«  mad.  to  resolve  the  Cblcaao  dlffl- 
cuftle.a"d  bring  to  Chicago  th.  projecta  which  It  ao  mucB  needs 
and  has  bean  antlclpatuig  for  ao  long. 
With  best  wishes, 

Faithfully  your^  ^^^^  ^^^^  AdminUtratct. 


CONGKSSS  OF  THK  UKITB)  STATXS. 

House  or  Repr«s«ntativ«8. 
Waahinffton,  D.  C,  May  26.  193i, 

Mr.  Nathan  Straus, 

Administrator,  Urtited  Slates  Hovsing  Authority, 

Department  of  InteHor,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deah  Ma.  Straus;  I  am  very  glad  Indeed  to  receive  your  letter 
of  May  24.  and  to  note  the  optimistic  view  which  you  have  of  the 
possibility  of  something  definite  being  done  toward  the  commencf- 
raent  of  the  low-rent  housing  project  In  my  district  in  Chicago,  ni. 
We  have  been  working  In  every  way  we  knew  to  get  this  project 
started.  The  Chicago  delegation  has  had  aeveral  conferences  on 
this  matter.  I  was  much  Impressed  by  the  Interest  which  you 
have  shown  in  helping  to  get  this  matter  ujiUngled  so  that  tha 
actual  construction  can  begin. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  extreme  Importance  of  the  early  con- 
struction of  this  particular  project.  The  houalni  situation  among 
colored  people  in  South  Chicago  Is  most  deplorable.  The  buUdlnga 
which  stood  on  the  ground  where  this  project  la  to  b.  erected  were 
torn  down  2  or  more  years  ago.  Hundreds  ol  oolored  famlUas  wera 
dlspoBAesied  and  forced  to  go  Into  Inadequate  quarters.  This  bap- 
pem^d  »i  a  lime  when  there  was  alraady  a  tremendous  housing 
nhortftgi-  among  the  oolored  p»ople  of  lb.  South  Bide.  Tl*.  oondl- 
tiun  has  gruwu  unbearably  serious  since  tlteae  bouaas  were  pulled 
down. 

I  oannot  emphnslae  too  strongly  the  naceeslty  of  immadtata 
aoiluii  in  gtttlinK  ihl*  project  luu-ud  I  know  you  are  duiita  your 
part  aiul  w«  are  till  lu){Mi<ui  that  within  thu  nent  few  waaka  tba 
M'tUHl  work  m  tb«»  wmsiruoUtm  of  tl»U  low. rent  buwUig  projact 
will  l^ln 

Tliankliia  you  «>r  ths  <t#sp  Intaraat  \/m  are  ihiiwitta  m  mis 
mattar  and  hopiiia  lltat  all  ilim«ultl«»  wblah  neramrinf  Have 
liuulerfd  thia  work  will  m^m  dieapM*'*'  1  km, 

t  wlnh  to  nmkP  ti  plain  ihHt  m  um  oanniotftf  with  thi 
Himm  AuUioriiy  tmn  ba  Itatd  riwiianiilila  for  iha  rgllura  ki 
(•MMv  ritiWNtd  thlN  work  lltura  wm  great  dtfAffUlly  from 
iUi»  b»>Mi>thitiM  \n  Iha  nctjiiimtmn  of  nil  tha  t'loia  of  jmtnoify 
to  ^  Ukad  in  tha  conairui'i  um  of  thiN  fmrnmm  hmnHm 

SHijPCl,  li  la  my  irndprniittding  now  thit  Ihli  dlflluully  hga 
PPM  (!l«irad  up  It  iK  iuiw  a  quf>Ntlon  of  working  out  thg 
datalU  by  tha  iuthofities  of  tha  ally  ot  Chlonio,  ind  in  tht 
•taia  of  Illinoli.  so  that  under  tha  law  the  Mousinf  Authority, 
in  constituted,  can  proceed  with  the  aonitrucUon  of  thlg 
project. 

1  am  further  informed  that  the  le^elature  of  tht  ttaft  of 
nilnojs  11  now  In  session  and  that  the  Oovemor  and  the  Ifi- 
ialature  are  seeking  to  clear  up  such  difflcultles  at  still  remain 
in  the  way  of  Immediate  construction.  I  have  been  deeply 
Interested  in  this  project  from  the  very  befinning  and  wish 
to  Uke  this  method  of  thanking  all  of  thoie  who  have  ren- 
dered assistance  and  who  are  sUll  rendering  special  aaslat- 
ance  in  clearing  up  the  obstacles  ao  that  construction  oan  bt 
started. 

I  wii>h  to  say  again  that  thU  project  la  badly  needed,  and 
it  ia  my  hope  that  within  the  next  few  monthe  the  project 
win  not  only  be  started  but  will  b»!  ruahed  to  the  earlleft 
possible  completion. 

Dedication  of  the  Indlanapolk  Federal  Btilldinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Afondoy,  May  2S,  t938 


INTRODUCTORT  RlMARKfl  _Ol_^^_}^^j!f^iSSn^ 
ADDR«8»I»  or  POSTUABTER  ^^^OlfH  JOOmBrnOKm^ 
MAVOK  WALTER  O,  BOrTCHTO.  OOV.  M,  OUFfORD  TOWK- 
SwD.  AND  POBTMASTBR  OINERAL  JAMW  A.  FARLTT  AT 
INDIAN APOLZa,  IMD..  BtAY  21,  leSB 


Mr  LUDLOW,    Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday  the  beautiful 

new  Federal  building  In  the  city  of  Indianapolis  was  dedi- 
cated with  impressive  ceremonies.   The  principal  address  waa 


\ 
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Firley 


df hwred  by  Postmaater  Oenerol 
by  Bixhdp  Joaeph  Elmer  Rlttcr,  of  the 
and  Rfy.  Ernest  N.  E^raivs.  secret*  7 
tlon  of  "ndianapolLs,  pronounced  tlie 
honor  to  preside  and  to  Introduce  the 
Through  the  courteay  of  the  Houm 
the  Rccoio  the  Poitmaster  Oeneial 
dresaes  of  our  mayor  and  Ooverpor 
remark:). 

In  calling  the  mretlng  to  order, 
sticker,  of  Indiana  polls  said: 


The  invocation  was 

diocese  of  Indianapolis, 

of  the  Church  Pedera- 

benedictlon.    I  had  the 

distinguished  speaker!!. 

.  I  present  for  printing  In 

8  address  and  the  ad- 

and  my  introductory 

Postmaster  Adolph  Selden- 


Itait 


ot  Mr 


On  ICiif  ae.  190a.  almott  36  year*  ag^ 
tartb  wns  turoed  in  connection  with 
tral   building  In   IndlanapoUa.    Thia 
8rpt«inb<>r  1905.  at  which  time  It 
vlded  wdxild  be  adequate  for  at 
steady,  conalatent  growth  of  our  city 
the  bualneaa  of  the  poet  cOce  and 
in  the  bonding  that  within  leei  than 
building  wa«  found  to  be  an  abaohite 

Today  we  are  aaaembled  to  dedlcati 
thf  Unit-id  Statca  courthoxue  and  poet 
to  meet  theae  additional  needa.    It  la 
bofldlng  of  pleaalng  architectural  line  1 
the  many  recent  peraonal  ezpreaalona 
a  Boxiroe  of  Joy  and  pride  to  every 
appropriation  by  Congreaa  was,  of 
had    to    eponeor    that    appropriation. 
Lotna  LovLow.  undertook  that  task 
euatomary  able  and  capable  manner. 
haTlng  luMl  appropriated  and  allocate*  I 
Bible  thf  erection  of  this  splendid 
fitting  and  proper  that  be  should 
daea.     It  la  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
meeting   the    Honorable    Louis    Lxnah 
Twelfth  Otetnct  ai  the  State  of  Indlac  a 


today,  the  first  spadeful  of 
lie  erection  of  the  new  Ped- 
buUdlng  waa  completed   in 
felt  that  the  facilities  pro- 
half   a  century.    But   tne 
brought  such  an  increase  in 
Federal  activities  boused 
30  years  an  addition  to  the 
neceealty. 

the  completed  extension  to 

ofBoe  In  Indianapolis,  erected 

a  beautiful  and  magnificent 

and  If  one  may  Judge  from 

nade  to  me  by  local  citizens. 

ifeatdent  of  Indianapolis.     An 

necessary,  and  someone 

Our    beloved    CongreeEman, 

and  accomplished   it   in   hia 

To  him  goes  the  credit  for 

the  funds  which  made  pcs- 

I  dlflce.     It   is  therefore   most 

at  these  dedicatory  exer- 

preeent  as  chairman  of  this 

w.    Congressman    from    the 

[Applause.] 


coirse. 


predde 
to 


car 


LUDIOW 


rATTvs  Louis 
arous  Pedbbai.  Bxtiloino, 


other 
Postmister 


qukllUe 


WllO 

executli  es 


StiUiran 
1»B 


Icoi  th 


8cr  ice 
Po*al 


The  United  States  Postal  Service  li 
organization    In    the   world.     None 
scope   and  volume.     The    first 
Pranklln.    The  fifty-third  Postmaster 
James  A.  Parley,  the  gentleman  who 
presently  address  you.     Pranklln  was 
Parley,  while  lacking  none  ot  the 
tnbented  trom  his  Celtic  forebears, 
wUl  go  down  In  history  as  the  one 
of  the  outstanding  bualsess 
win  interest  Roosters  to  know  that 
four  Indlanlsns  have  presided   over 
Jsmss  N.  Tyner,  of  Peru.  In  1876; 
Albany.  In  1883:    WUl  Hays,  ot 
Harry  S.  Ifew.  of  Indianapolis,  from 
ha4  ftS  Postmasters  Oencral  we  hav^ 
the  United  States,  which  indicates  a 
postal  management;  and  Mr.  Parley 
as  head  of  the  Department,  already 
PostmasiBrs  Oeeeral  In  respect  to 

Undsr  Rankhn  ihers  were  75  posi 
and  a  force  of  a  few  hundred  personi* 
Inhabitants.     Under  Paiiey  there  are 
number   engaged   In   the   Postal 
from   it   la  about  VMJOOO.    The 
largest  employer  of  labor,  repreeentlni 
aovemnksnt  employees,  and  larger,  a 
duatrlal  enterprise   in  the   world, 
mall  has  grown  from  a  negligible 
total  of  35.800.000.000  pieces  handled 
survey  Included  parcel  post  as  weU 
estimated  weight  of  thla  mormous 
pounds. 

The  Postal  Servloe  today  eomprli 
largest  express  business,  our  largest 
money,  and  our  largest  agency 
vestment  of  their  savings  in  ^^... 
custody    •IjnO.OOO.OOO    In    poatal-ea 
2.700.000  d^XMttora.    It  also  maintain  1 
than  8.000  vehiclea.     It  operates 
transportatloo,  ttxma.  horseback  and 
person  who  Is  ivmote  from  postal 

general  and  ita  ui  vet  age  so  universal 
how  Important  It  haa  been  to  the 
c£  our  country.     Nor  do  they  realise 
grown.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
trdlM'  Oenaral  of  the  United  Statei 
transactions  sabjset  to  audit  for 
OOOJMO.     Thi*  ia  mors  than  aU  the 
•qolvsient  to  863.40  trooi  each  ina4. 


availa>Ie 
QoveTE  ment 
V  nga 

mat 
thnugh 
I  <ogsl( 
fftlUttc 


thst 


AT  DSDICATTOIf  OT  IlfTCAlf- 
Mat  31,   1938 


by  far  the  largest  business 

even    approaches    It    in 

General   was  Benjamin 

Oenerml  In  lineal  descent  la 

I  its  at  my  right  and  who  will 

acted  for  his  quaint  wisdom. 

es  of  warmth  and  humor 

If  I  read  the  future  aright, 

wrote  his  name  at  the  top 

of  the  Postal  Service.    It 

tetween  Pranklin  and  Parley 

the   Postal   BatabUahment — 

Walter  Q.  Oresham.   of  New 

in   1931   and   1923;    and 

untU  1926.     While  we  have 

had  only  31   Presidents  of 

ivther  rapid  turn-over  in  the 

now  entering  his  sixth  year 

ifuiks  third  among  all  of  our 

of  service. 

offices  In  America,  all   told. 

served  the  mall  to  3,000,000 

45.000  post  offices,   and  the 

who    make    their    living 

Service    Is    therefore    the 

nearly  one-half  of  the  total 

course,  than  any  single  tn- 

volume   the   United  States 

to  an  estimated  grand 

n  the  fiscal  year  1937.     This 

lettar  mall,  and  the  total 

of  maU  was  6,500,000.000 


Li 
beginning 


volume 


Nir  hurgest  savings  bank,  our 

system   for  the  transfer  of 

to  the  pec^le  for  the  In- 

bonda.     It  has   in  its 

deposlta,    belonging    to 

a  htige  mottv  fleet  of  more 

igh  every  known  means  of 

<ogslcd  to  airplanes,  and  the 

-I  lUttes  Is  remote  indeed. 

Servloe  and  Ita  appeal  Is  so 

few  people  pause  to  realize 

1  and  economic  development 

the  extent  to  which  it   has 

B  30,  1937,  the  Acting  Comp- 

reported  total  caah  portal 

t  fiscal  year  to  be  ga-Ue.- 

oaoney  In   circulation.     It   is 

woman,  and  child  in  the 


country,  and  it  would  take  10  yearn  to  count  at  $1  a  minute,  • 
hours  a  day  Of  course,  nothing  like  that  figure  exists  In  any 
oihpr  or>raniration  in  this  world,  public  or  private. 

Pnt«  han  aiwslgned  to  me  tho  rcspon.iibiliiy  of  the  chairmanship 
of  ih "  <(UbcommlU(*c  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  has 
juriwictlon  over  approprlaiiunii  for  the  postal  establishment  and 
fill  uf  the  annual  supply  btUa  itfToctlnH;  the  Postal  Service  originate 
In  ou.'  sulxon^mltict'  The  framlnif  of  one  of  these  measures  In- 
volves an  enormous  amount,  of  di'lall  which  no  layman  can  appre- 
ciate unless  he  has  actual  contact  with  the  process.  We  meet  these 
j'eiitli  men  of  the  Piwt  Office  Deparlrnont  acroas  the  table  during 
weeks  of  hearlnKs  when  estimates  are  critically  examined,  and  the 
needs  of  the  Service  are  carefully  explained.  I  cite  these  facts 
merely  to  .show  that  I  have  been  broaght  into  the  most  Intimate 
contact  officially  with  the  Post  Office  Department  and  all  of  Its 
procewes,  and  it  is  my  coni^idered  Judgment  that  t>ever  In  the 
histoiy  of  the  United  States  was  the  Postal  Service  operated  on  as 
Bounc  principles  or  with  as  ^reat  a  measure  of  efficiency  as  it  la  at 
the  present  time  under  Postmaster  General  Farley.  It  Is  in  no 
spirit  of  partlsanjship  whatever  but  as  a  recorder  of  truth  that  Z 
say  that  Mr.  Farley  s  administration  Is  "tops"  from  the  standpoint 
of  efiVi:lency  and  business  management.     [Applause.) 

We  are  prone  to  speak  of  the  objective  of  a  balanced  govem- 
mentil  budget  as  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  Well, 
the  postal  budget  of  our  country  already  la  balanced  under  Mr. 
Farley,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  salaries  paid  to  postal 
employees  now  are  greater  than  at  sjiy  time  In  the  past.  That 
Is  to  say.  if  we  eliminate  from  our  postal  appropriations  the  non- 
poeta:  items,  which  are  not  properly  chargeable  to  ptostal  costs, 
we  ftjid  that  the  Postal  Service  has  been  operating  at  a  profit  dur- 
ing tae  last  4  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  &scal  year  1936, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  that  year  except  that  the 
cost  of  the  40-hour  week  was  absorbed  all  at  onoe.  Surpluses 
are  forecast  for  the  current  and  next  fiscal  yeara.  The  enormous 
postal  deficits  that  formerly  were  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  vanished  under  the  careful  management  of  Mr.  Parley.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  Increased  salaries  In  many  instances  and 
have  provided  a  step-up  for  an  enormous  group  of  low-p&ld  cus- 
todiai  employees.  Taxpayers  should  note  that  the  Postal  Service 
Itself,  stripped  of  its  non-postal  activities,  costs  them  nothing 
and  that  the  postage  which  the  people  pay  for  the  use  of  postal 
facilities  is  slightly  In  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  those  facllltlea. 
Every  time  I  pass  the  post-offlce  building  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington I  am  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  pause  and  read  the 
inscription  above  Its  portals.  That  inscription  was  the  product 
of  two  of  the  greatest  brains  .America  has  produced — the  brains 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  F^residsnt  Eaiot  of  Harvard  University. 
They  collaborated  in  writing  the  inscription  and  It  Is  recorded 
that  they  put  in  a  great  deal  of  time  in  its  preparation,  because 
they  wanted  it  to  stand  for  ages  as  a  symbol  of  what  postal  com- 
munication means  to  the  human  race.  Here  la  the  description 
of  the  Postal  Service  written  by  those  two  great  men  and 
epitomized  m  the  legend  over  the  pdist  office  in  the  Nation's  Capital: 

Courier  of  news  and  knowledge. 

Instrument  of  trade  and  Industry, 

Promoter  of  mutual  acquaintance,  :-   i*? 

Peace  and  good  will  among  nations,  •w^ 

Messenger  of  sj-mpathy  and  love,  ~** 

Servant  of  parted  frionda, 

Con.«!oler  of  the  lonely, 

Bond  of  the  scattered  family, 

EnJarger  of  the  common  life. 

To  my  mind,  the  splendor  of  this  description  lies  in  the  fact  that 
It  recognizes  the  Postal  Service  not  only  In  the  commonplaces  oC 
life,  trade,  and  commerce,  but  also  takes  cognizance  of  it  as  having 
a  vital  bearing  In  the  things  of  the  5plrlt.  Love,  sympathy,  fellow- 
thip,  peace,  and  good  will,  enlargement  of  the  common  life"  are  aU 
sptrltxial  factors  associated  with  and  intertwined  in  our  Postal 
Service;  and  so,  thank  God.  It  will  be  forever. 

If  we  could  examine  Just  1  day's  grist  of  maU  passing  tlirougii 
this  great  system,  what  a  variation  of  emotional  reactions  we 
would  experience!  Love?  Why,  we  would  find  thousands  of  lov«» 
sighing,  as  Shakespeare  says,  'like  a  fvimace,"  rxiahlng  their  sweet 
nonsense  to  each  other  by  airplane,  special  delivery,  when  it  might 
as  well  go  by  slow  freight.  [Laughter]  Sympathy?  We  would  find 
mnumerable  thousands  of  missives  conveying  sympathy  over  death 
or  misfortune  or  the  countless  troubles  to  which  fiesh  Is  heir  and 
^'f  IT!^  ^*'*  *  clearer  conception  of  the  truth  of  the  poet's  saying. 
A  UtUe  touch  of  kindness  makes  the  whole  world  kin  " 

Corisoler  of  the  lonely?  We  would  find  innumerable  letters  of 
consolation— heart  speaking  unto  heart^perhape  a  mother  writing 
to  her  wayward  son  doomed  to  the  gaUows  or  electric  chair,  seeking 
to  console  him  while  her  heart  breaks;  possibly  a  sister's  efforta 
to  encourage  a  brother  who  is  sufTerliig  ^  the  ravages  of  c^ 
sumption  When  she  knows  too  well  that  his  days  are  niSSeml^ 

which^o^riLv'^"  "^^  ^'^  '"^  "Saln.  Myrtad  are  the  ways  to 
which  love  seeks  expression 

ac^**  lltJ^'ifl^'??.  ^°^'  '^  '^^^blc  letters  of  an  opposite  Char- 
^^r  ♦^^  T^""^^'"^  ^^"  ^^'^  ^'^^'^  and  all  the  ugly  and  unde- 
h,7r^in  f«  K*'"^''^  ^'^y,  '"^^  ^^-''"^  States  mall  runs  the  range  of 
human  foibles,  as  well  as  virtu*>.v  and.  O  God,  what  a  load  of  bit- 
terness is  sometimes   carried   In   the   malls!  »    ^«»«  w  oil 

whi»^^n''inr1ni^fV"'T  l^'^  '''^'''  scholars,  Wilson  and  Ellct, 
Whose  keen  InteUects  penetrated  Uiuigs  earthy  and  spiritual  with 
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the  efficiency  of  a  surgeon's  soalpsl,  found  in  their  study  of  the 
malls  the  incentive  and  the  Inspiration  to  write  this  meaningful 
tribute  to  the  Postal  Service.  What  a  subject  for  great  minds  I 
Think  how  many  heartthrobs  there  were  in  the  35,800.000,000 
pieces  of  mall  that  passed  through  the  post  offices  in  1937  There 
Is  nothing  else  on  earth  so  vibrant  with  life  as  this  epistolary 
flood.  In  it  ws  find  the  portentotu  screeds  of  itstasmen  and  high 
dignitaries  intermingled  with  the  nwdest  soribblings  of  the  flot- 
sam and  the  Jetsam  of  life.  In  the  never-ending  stream  that 
flows  througii  our  post  offices  we  snoountsr  all  of  the  promptings 
of  the  human  spirit  that  make  for  bettsr  or  for  worse;  every  emo- 
tion that  thrills  the  human  heart. 

In  this  mirror  of  life  we  see  reflected  all  the  vices  and  all  the 
virtues.  We  see  meanness  and  selfishness  mixed  with  superlative 
nobility  and  gsneroslty  in  its  fullest  flower.  We  pick  up  one  letter 
and  '«re  wonder  how  anyone  cotild  have  l>een  mean  enough  to 
write  It,  and  then  our  disillusionment  oomss  when  we  pick  up  the 
next  letter  and  see  shining  ttirough  it  a  soul  as  pure  and  white 
as  ever  presented  Itself  for  Judgment  at  the  throne  of  Ood. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  be  public  servants  live  on  the  most 
Intimate  terms  with  the  postman.  The  letters  we  find  In  oiir 
voluminous  dally  maU  sound  the  entire  gamut  of  emotions — Joy 
and  distress,  buoyancy  and  sorrow.  Now,  It  may  be  a  letter  radiant 
with  happiness  and  again  it  may  be  a  letter  filled  with  such  Infi- 
nite pathos  that  tears  blind  our  eyes  when  we  read  it.  Members 
of  Congress  especially  are  In  touch  with  a  large  sector  of  life 
through  the  malls  and  among  them  I  have  found  universal  ap- 
preciation and  admiration  of  that  beautiful  motto  over  the  door 
of  the  Washington  post  office. 

And  BO,  I  commend  to  you  the  words  of  President  Wilson  and 
President  Hlot  for  the  discernment  and  the  truth  reflected  by 
them  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  legend  above  the  petals  of 
every  post  office  under  the  American  flag.  It  would  stand  as  a 
perpetual  reminder  that  the  Postal  Servloe  Is  not  only  our  largest 
business  Institution,  but  our  largest  human  Institution. 

Today  we  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  for  the  Postal 
Service  and  for  all  it  means  to  us. 

We  have  here  In  Indianapolis  an  Important  unit  in  this  Postal 
System  and  the  United  States  Oovemment.  with  plans  drawn  by 
our  good  Indianapolis  architectural  firm  of  McQulre  &  Shook,  has 
created  here  a  very  substantial  and  commodious  building  to  house 
the  Postal  Service  and  other  Federal  activities.  We  have  met 
today  to  dedicate  this  building.  We  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Parley,  for  all  you  have  done  to  make  this  building  possible,  and 
we  feel  especially  honored  that  you  and  your  associates  have 
thought  enough  of  Indianapolis  to  Journey  from  Washington  to 
participate  In  this  dedication.  We  welcome  you  with  open  arms 
and  we  hope  that  we  may  \x  able  to  show  you  the  warmth  of 
genuine  Hoosler  hospitality.  We  want  you  to  know  that  all  of 
Indianapolis  appreciates  this  noble  structure  which  adds  so  much 
of  beauty  and  of  charm  to  our  civic  center  and  that  It  fllls  us  with 
gladness  to  be  able  to  participate  today  In  ceremonies  which 
dedicate  this  fine  building  to  the  service  of  the  present  and  future 
generations.     [Applause.] 

Adorbss  or  Matob  Waltxb  C.  Bosh-hsb 
I>urlng  the  time  I  have  been  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  there  has 
been  no  ceremony  In  which  I  have  participated  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  personal  pleasure  than  this  one  today.  In  which  we  are 
dedicating  this  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  building,  the  new 
wing  of  our  Federal  BuUdlng.  ThU  Is,  Indeed,  a  day  on  which  aU 
citizens  should  feel  a  glow  of  pride  as  they  gaxe  upon  this  attrac- 
tive structure  which  has  raised  Itself  majestically  In  the  very  heart 
of  our  city  It  means  much  to  Indianapolis.  We  all  know  that 
It  was  badly  needed.  The  original  Federal  BuUdlng,  which  It  ad- 
lolns  provided  ample  space  for  the  activities  of  the  Indianapolis 
branch  of  the  Post  Office  Service,  and  the  varlotis  local  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time  it  was  erected,  but 
as  the  years  passed,  as  the  city  grew  in  slae  and  population,  It 
becairve   Increasingly  apparent  that  the   old   building   was   Inade- 

**  The  establishment  of  post-offlce  substations  In  varlotja  parts  of 
the  city  did  not.  alone,  solve  the  problem.  The  old  Federal  build- 
tag  still  was  badly  overcrowded,  not  only  In  the  post-offlce  divi- 
sion but  also  In  the  several  Federal  departments  which  It  housed. 
At  times  I  have  actually  seen  the  corridors  of  the  building  brought 
Into  use  for  desk  space  in  order  that  scnne  of  the  departments 
might  continue  to  function  and  to  keep  up  with  the  ever-growing 
business  that  confronted  them.  Not  only  were  the  Federal  em- 
ployees hampered  In  their  dally  work,  but,  at  times,  particularly 
ta  rush  periods,  such  as  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  general  pub- 
lic   found    that    the    overcrowded    condition    presented    a    severe 

handicap.  ,.__ 

Into  this  situation,  a  few  years  ago,  stepped  a  man  to  whom 
aU  Indianapolis  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  your  friend  and  my  friend.  Congressman  Lonzs  Lttdlow.  E»e- 
all^ng  the  urgent  need  for  addlticmal  space  In  the  Indianapolis 
Federal  building,  Mr.  Ludlow,  supported  by  the  business  and  civic 
organizations  of  the  city,  began  a  concerted  and  determtoed  effort 
to  bring  about  the  estobllshment  of  an  adequate  addlUon  or  annex 
to  the  original  btilldlng.  How  successful  that  effort  was  is  re- 
vealed   as    we    gather    here   today    to    dedicate    this    magnificent 

$3,000,000  edifice.  .  ^   ^  ^       v.     ^ 

We  who  call  Indianapolis  our  home,  have  watched  day  by  day 
and  week  by  week  with  a  growing  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction 


as  this  handsome  structure  reared  Itself  aloft  to  add  its  beauty 
to  the  skyline  of  downtown  IndlanapolU.  Now,  that  it  is  com- 
pleted, and  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect  its  baayUful 
and  well-nrranged  Interior,  we  feel  a  greater  pride  in  wt»at  has 
been  accomplished  WhUe  I  feel  that  this  building  wUl  stand  for- 
ever as  a  monument  to  the  name  of  Lons  Lxmvom,  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  wish  to  detract  from  the  credit  and  praise  that  ia 
due  those  who  Joined  hands  with  him.  unselflshly.  with  no  thought 
of  politics,  with  only  the  thotight  of  the  best  intarasts  of  our 
city,  in  making  this  dream  a  splendid  reality.  Without  their  aid. 
without  the  wholehearted  and  xmderstanding  ooopsrmtlon  of  men 
such  as  our  distinguished  guest  of  honor,  Mr.  James  A,  Parley,  tba 
Postmaster  General  of  the  Unlt«d  States,  this  aooompUahment 
■vould  have  beeu  most  difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  To  you,  Mr. 
Farley,  and  to  your  Department,  all  Ind'Anapolis  extends  its  sin- 
cere thanks.  We  appreciate,  more  than  words  can  tall,  what  haa 
been  done  for  the  l>eneflt  of  our  city. 

We  are  grateful  and  appreciative  of  what  has  been  done  for  ua 
To  Congressman  Ludlow,  to  Postmaster  Adolph  Beldsnsttcker,  to 
all  of  the  Federal  officials  and  employees  who  will  occupy  tha 
building,  and  to  the  entire  cltleenohlp  of  IndianapoUa,  I  ofler  my 
sincere  congratulations.    I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 

Address  of  Gov,  M.  Clxttobo  TowNsaim 
This  is  a  happy  occasion  for  Indiana  for  three  reasons:  First.  It 
symbolises  that  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  existing  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Govemmenta;  second,  It  marks  the  dedication 
of  a  useful,  permanent  public  building;  and  third,  it  brings  our 
friend,  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley,  to  the  Boosier  State, 

Years  ago  the  veirious  units  of  government  operated  independ- 
ently of  one  another,  and  cooperation  t>etween  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments  was  the  exoq>tlon  rather  than  the  rule. 

We  have  found  today,  however,  that  all  units  of  govemment 
must  coordinate  their  programs  and  activities  In  the  tateresU  of 
the  public  welfare. 

A  voy  friendly  and  cooperative  relationship  exists  today  between 
the  Federal  Govemment  and  the  Indiana  State  Govemment.  Tlie 
Federal  Government  has  adjusted  all  its  programs  In  Indiana  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  State.  We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  the 
Federal  Govemment  for  the  many  ways  In  which  It  has  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  our  State. 

Post  offices  have  been  erected  where  there  was  a  local  need  awl 
demand.  These  post  offices  have  not  only  answered  a  demand  for 
fine,  pennanent  public  buildings  but  they  have  provided  etnidoy- 
ment  for  thousands  of  workers  throughout  Indiana, 

"nie  post  office,  ta  most  communities,  Is  a  community  center. 
An  old  building  badly  in  need  of  repair  Is  a  community  eye- 
sore, and  a  new,  modem  building  adds  to  the  attractiveness  ot 
the  town  or  city.  As  a  dtleen  of  Indiana,  I  have  lieen  very  proud 
of  the  many  new  post  offices  constructed  In  our  State  In  recent 
years.  The  building  program  of  General  Farley  lias  been  of  real 
benefit  to  Indiana. 

All  of  Indiana  will  benefit  by  this  new  addition  to  the  Indlan- 
ap<rils  post  office  and  Federal  buUdlng,  because  of  the  improved 
facilities  for  handling  mall  and  other  Fsderal  buslneos.  Many 
Federal  olBoee  which  formerly  had  been  scattered  throughout  the 
city  will  now  be  centrally  located  ta  the  enlarged  Federal  building. 

The  poet-office  building  program,  te  only  one  example  of  how 
the  Federal  Government  has  helped  us  to  solve  our  problems  in 
Indiana.  Under  the  public-works  program  fine  buildings,  seboola. 
Jails,  municipal  and  coimty  office  buildings,  and  water  treatment 
and  sewage  disposal  plants  were  OMistructed  In  oin  State,  "me 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  helped  us  to  maintata  and  Improve 
our  State  parks.  State  forests,  and  State  game  preserves.  In  addi- 
tion, the  C.  C.  C.  has  been  battling  one  of  our  most  serious  prol>« 
lems,  soil  erosion. 

The  W.  P.  A.  and  the  N.  T.  A.  have  been  providing  Jobs  to  our 
unemployed  adults  and  youths  on  tiaeful.  usable  projects  of  real 
community  value.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
and  the  Farm  Security  Admlnlstrattoe  have  been  dealing  eflectlvsly 
with  crop  surpltjses  and  farm  tenancy. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  the  Federal  and  State  Oovemments 
have  been  working  closely  together  In  a  combined  effort  to  Increaso 
the  security  of  our  people.  The  State  govemment.  struggling  alone, 
could  never  have  brought  to  the  people  the  benefits  they  haw 
gained  from  the  combined  State  and  Federal  programs. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  back  to  Indiana  our  good  friend,  Gen- 
eral Farley— the  man  who  made  the  Postal  Department  pay  for 
Itself  by  wise,  businesslike  management.  As  Postnwster  General 
he  has  Improved  and  Increased  the  services  at  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment. 

As  Postmaster  General  and  a  member  of  the  I^esWenfs  Oablnet, 
General  Farley  has  rtiown  In  many  ways  that  he  la  a  real  friend  ot 
Indiana.  He  has  been  attentive  to  our  needs  and  has  made  all  tho 
services  of  the  Federal  Government  available  to  us.  In  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Indiana  I  am  happy  to  thank  General  Farley  for  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Oovenunent  has  improved  the 
welfare  ot  otir  State.     [Applause] 


RsMAXKS  or  Hon.  Vncuna  JsNCKas,  Mxisaxs  or  Ckan 

I  desire  on  this  happy  occasion  to  make  a  speech  of  one  sentenca, 

tust  to  say  that  no  district  was  ever  better  repiasented  in  Oongreaa 

than  the  Twelfth  Indiana  District  la  represented  by  my  coUeague, 
Hon.  liOtns  Lttdlow.     [Applause] 
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^PM.»«  or  THX  HoifOKABLs  Jasos  A.    fMorr.  PosncAsm  OcmAi. 

Today  we  ar«  aawmbled  to  fortnairy  dedicate  for  the  rise  of  the 
PedenU  ttgtncitn  and  for  the  use  of  tie  people  of  Indianapolis  this 
eniaived  main  poet  offlce  and  Pedeni  oiBoe  building.  With  the 
completion  of  this  unit  there  Is  addeil  another  ma)or  link  in  the 
chain  of  public  buildings  which  bav)  been  prorlded  by  this  ad- 
mmiatratlon  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public  In  the 
grmt  State  of  Indian*.  The  postal  ac  liTltles  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  so  many  years  In  the  orlf  nal  buUdlng  will  have  larger 
and  more  Improved  faellitla*  In  the  spaee  provided  by  the  new 
structure.  Additional  oOee  spaee  w  :i  also  be  provided  for  the 
courts,  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureiu.  and  other  Government 
acmciee.  Itie  bulldlnf  Is  flreproof,  modem  la  all  respeeu,  and 
equipped  with  up-to-dato  meehanleal  device*. 

The  urtfflna)  bulldlnf  was  daetgned  by  Rankla  *  KeUom,  arrhl- 
tecta  at  Phlladelphta.  It  wm  ereated  it  a  eoet  of  almost  id.OOa.OOO 
un  a  lite  which  was  purchaeed  for  tp  >ro«lmately  MaA.OOO,  makmi 
the  total  espendllure  for  the  orttii  *1  bulldlnf  and  fround  In 
eirvM  of  la.AOO  000  The  eoM  df  in  i  new  ft lenaion,  which  will 
be  completed  tnd  fully  oeeupied  wtt)  In  •  thert  time,  eomea  from 
the  appriiprtation  of  funds  for  the  em  rrftncy  oonatruetlon  of  pub* 
lie  htitltiinfa  Tlve  amount  allotted  f  >r  thta  estenelen  project  was 
into  000,  makinf  a  total  inveetment  here  by  the  Oovernmant  uf 
appmalmately  M.ftOO.OOO. 

MrCiuire  *  Shook.  arehiteeU  of  IndlAnapoIta,  usoclated  irtth 
Rankin  *  Kelloff,  arvhiteeu  of  Fhlli^elphta,  prepared  the  draw- 
Infs  for  the  ettension  and  reraodclini ;  of  the  building  under  Con- 
tract with  the  Treasunr  Departmeni .  The  work  wai  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  the  public  b  illdlncs  branch  of  the  Treas- 
urv.  On  AuftMt  M,  1M«.  a  contraci  for  the  construction  of  the 
nienaloo  and  remodeling  was  awar^id  to  the  Great  Lake*  Con- 
stntctton  Co.  of  Chloago. 

The  addition  provides  approximately  138.000  square  feet  of  usable 
Aoor  space.  The  ortgl nal  building  provided  about  103.000  square 
feet,  thtis  giving  a  total  for  the  entln  building  as  It  now  stands  of 
more  than  331.000  usable  square  feet  for  workrooms  and  otBces. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  lo  cxprses  my  warmeet  eon- 
gratulatlens  and  appreciation  to  the  arehltaeta,  the  builders,  and 
their  employeee. 

The  erectton  of  buildings  of  this  chi  racter  throughout  the  Nation 
Indicates  progrcas  and  offers  ample  cridenoe  of  the  Oovemment's 
Interest  in  business  and  In  the  welfi  re  of  its  people.  Theee  con- 
struction pro}ects  give  employment  <  o  thousands  of  workers  and 
have  a  wholesome  eilfect  on  bustneas    eneraUy. 

Hm  growth  at  the  Postal  Servtoe  1:  i  the  United  States  has  been 
phenomenal,  and  that  growth  Is  reftoc  «d  to  a  marked  degTM  in  the 
post  office  of  Indlanspclls.  The  reeon  s  indicate  that  the  Indlaaap- 
oUa  poet  olBoe  was  esUtdlahed  Uarch  I,  1833,  with  Samuel  Hender- 
son. Jr.,  as  the  first  postmaster.  Ava  lable  records  do  not  indicate 
the  compensation  of  the  poetmaetci  during  the  first  i>erlod  of 
operation.  It  Is  Indicated,  however,  that  dvirlng  the  fiscal  year 
1838  he  received  8130 JO  for  his  serrtc«  i.  There  Is  a  great  difference 
In  the  responsibility  carried  by  Mr.  I  enderson  and  In  the  reepon- 
■Ihlllty  of  the  preeent  poetmaster.  ICr  Adoiph  Seldenstlcker.  Back 
la  1833  Poetmaster  Hendenon  probatly  handled  the  affairs  of  the 
ofBee  with  little  or  no  help.  Now  the  receipts  average  almoet 
8400.000  a  month  and  Poatmaster  8el<  lenstloker  has  more  than  800 
empioyeas.  In  the  early  days  there  was  ll';tle  need  for  speed,  as 
transportation  was  Ural  ted  and  the  postal  requirements  of  the 
peopto  were  few  and  easily  met.  Toe  ay  there  is  a  vastly  dllTerent 
situation.  With  mall  traasported  m  and  out  of  Indianapolis  by 
airplane,  railroad,  bus  line,  and  elettrte  railway,  the  task  to  be 
performed  Is  far  more  complex,  yet  t  is  accomplished  with  such 
eaee  and  eAcleney  that  the  averagi  dtlaen  considers  it  q[ult« 
commonplace  and  Is.  ladeed.  surprised  at  the  few  instaixses  of  delay 
and  Lnoonvenlenoe  caused  by  Irregula '  mail  service. 

There  is  no  other  agency  at  the  G  ovemment.  and  certainly  no 
private  agency,  that  renders  lndlvl<  ual  pareonal  service  to  the 
people  ot  the  Nation  that  la  aay  wty  compares  with  the  service 
rendered  by  the  pose  oAoa. 

During  the  5  yaafa  that  X  hae«  bea  i  prtnieged  to  serve  as  Poet- 
master General  I  have  learned  of  the  flae  loyalty  and  efficiency  of 
the  postal  worker*,  and  X  am  glad  to  publlety  express  to  them  my 
deepest  gratitude.  Wb  ta  the  Depai-uneat  fully  appreciate  that 
our  efforts  to  maintain  a  buelassiilk  t  artmtnlstratloa  la  the  poet 
cOe*  would  aot  be  eufcsasful  but  fir  the  flae  loyalty  displayed 
by  thoee  who  actually  do  the  work  ta  XadlaaapoUa  and  la  aU  other 
poet  oflkea  throughciut  the  oouatry.      AppUtMa.) 

M\ieh  has  been  aooosnplUhed  ta  lb  r  Portal  ■arrle*  since  March 
1888.  To  llluatrate:  The  aet  dsAelt  tv  tha  flaeal  year  183X  which 
wa  the  iart  full  year  of  openttaa  lu  dar  the  prtvloua  adminittra- 
tlon.was  laore  thaa  8183,000,000;  aul  there  was  a  net  deficit  in 
tJM  flMal  year  1888  of  OMre  than  880^  OO^WO,  notwlthetaadiag  that 
la  tha  baflaBlnf  of  that  year  tha  i  ortaf*  rate  oa  all  Arst-class 
mail  matter  waa  raiaad  from  8  to  t  eenta.  The  flacal  year  1884 
was  the  Brrt  full  yaar  of  oporallon  u  idar  thla  adaualstration.  At 
the  baglnnlng  d  that  year  the  poa  af*  rata  oa  local  Artt-daas 
BMttar  WM  radtioad  from  •  to  I  aaa  «.  and  yat  a  net  surplus  of 
Bkore  thaa  813.000,000  waa  shown.  ]  d  1888  a  net  poetal  surplus 
of  approBlmately  88,000.000  was  aeo  mpllahad,  aad  la  the  fbcai 
year  iMf.  althot«|h  a  abortar  worfcwaa  i  law  waa  graatad  to  the  em- 
ployam,  aad  tha  eoaledy  of  pem-oflia  bofldtaii  waa  taken  over 
firam  tha  T^aoaurr  Daiwi  linaiit  a  bi«  peami  daflett  of  lam  than 
•17^)00.000  WM  ilwwa.    Xb  tBa  Aaaal  Mr  IWI  tha  rataaum  of  the 
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Postal  Service  reached  an  all-time  high  cf  more  than  $726,000,000. 
and  the  net  postal  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  waa  $12,643,000. 

We  have  established  In  the  Department  a  new  method  of  ac- 
counting which  keeps  me  currently  and  accurately  advised  con- 
cerning our  fiscal  affairs  The  infurmatlon  furnished  me  recently 
by  the  Comptroller  cf  the  Department  convinces  me  that  the  re- 
ceipts lor  the  present  fiscal  year  of  1938  will  at  least  equal  and 
probably  exceed  the  record-breaking  receipt*  of  the  last  flacal  year 
1&37. 

Some  critics  will  point  out  that  while  surpluses  are  shown  in 
the  operating  reports  of  the  Department,  yet  substantial  sums  are 
withdrawn  from  tlie  Trtu-sury  to  meet  expenses.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  Buch  wiihdruwuls  from  the  Treasury  are  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  nervices  rentleied  hy  the  Department  under  law,  free  or 
at  leas  than  cost  or  to  pny  itviution  ■ubsiUlei,  and  In  the  past  mer- 
chant marine  •uhNl<iit<ii  whuti  likewiiMt  ware  required  by  law  to 
be  paid  by  the  i'oat  Umce  l)rpatimt)i\t  However,  after  taking 
credit  for  »uch  itnma  iho  prrvious  ndnuntstratiun  nhnwed  deficits, 
nnd  afur  taltinK  cri«Ht  for  nuch  Ui^nui  In  UlcnllfaUy  the  same 
manner  this  adtninialrHiidn  hM  ■hnwri  not  surplusea  for  each 
full  year  of  |ta  uperHiioi).  with  ihn  furrpMon  of  the  fiiioal  year  1998, 
whU'h  WM  the  yuar  the  •hortpr  woiltwt<f<k  law  wm  provid*id  and 
the  ntainl4>i)att<'e  of  Uovprnmi<iil  buiUUnua  waa  takeit  over  from 
the  'rreasxiry 

With  thfl  wholp-hfarii'd  «uppf)rt  of  our  personnel,  coupled 
with  an  InorriuMi  in  bviAinpp*.  wi>  nre  malntalnlni  a  balance  be- 
tween receipts  and  pxponditurr*  with  rrspect  to  that  part  of  our 
service  which  we  reiulpr  to  the  public  for  hire.  This  has  been 
accomplished  without  iinp«;rir.pnt  of  nervlce,  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  service  haa  been  improved  u\  many  respects.  It  has  been  done 
without  adversely  afTectlng  the  employees  On  the  contrary,  their 
working  conditions  have  bt^en  improved  and  liberal  personnel  pol- 
icies have  been  followed. 

The  Department  is  constantly  surveying  Its  various  services  In 
order  to  make  it  more  efllclent.  and  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
to  keep  Its  expenditures  within  the  limits  of  I'a  revenue. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Postal  Servlcse,  like  any  other  business,  can 
be  operated  more  economically  when  the  volume  to  be  handled 
is  large.  Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  important  and  in 
the  Interest  of  all  concerned  for  the  Department  to  urge  the  people 
generally  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  facilities  offered  them  by 
this  great  organization.  The  rates  of  postage  on  all  classes  of 
mall  are  so  low  as  to  place  the  service  within  reach  of  all  the 
people.  Letters  may  be  mailed  throughout  the  Nation,  the  poe- 
sesslons  of  the  United  States,  to  Canada  and  Mexico  for  the 
domestic  rate.  3  cents  Local  letters  for  delivery  within  the  dis- 
trict served  by  the  office  at  the  point  of  mailing  are  carried  for 
2  cents.  Parcels  containing  merchandise,  papers,  and  property  of 
almost  any  conceivable  description,  with  the  exception  of  poison, 
may  be  mailed  at  nominal  rates  No  other  transportation  agency 
offers  to  the  public  and  to  business  the  opportunities  for  wide 
distribution  at  so  little  cot;t.  Manufacturers.  Jobbers,  and  retailers 
In  increasing  numbers  are  using  the  Postal  Service  as  their  agency 
In  the  distribution  of  their  products  Ye^  there  are  many  business- 
men who  have  not  availed  thrmselves  of  the  many  facilities  offered. 
I  believe  it  is  definitely  in  the  Interest  of  business  and  In  the 
interest  of  the  success  of  the  Postal  Service  to  have  a  more  general 
vuiderstandliig  of  the  various  services  and  rates  provided.  For 
that  reason  I  have  urged  all  postmasters  and  all  employees  of  the 
Poetal  Service  to  acquaint  the  patrons  concerning  these  things. 

Here  In  Indianapolis  your  postmaster  has  a  force  of  experts  who 
are  available  to  confer  with  you  and  they  are  eager  to  help  you 
with  your  mailing  problenns  They  will  be  glad  to  point  out  to 
you  the  most  expeditious  manner  at  the  most  economical  rates 
for  the  dissemination  of  your  advertising  matter  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  your  merchandise.  Thi.s  great  postal  organization,  which 
functions  so  satisfactorily  for  the  blg-buslness  house,  stands  Just 
as  ready  to  serve  the  little  fellow 

In  keeping  with  the  Idea  of  bringing  the  advantages  of  the  Serv- 
ice more  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  we  are  concluding 
today  a  week's  celebration  commemorating  the  Inauguration  of  air- 
mail service  In  the  United  States  During  this  week  the  entire 
postal  organization,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Statee.  the  mayors  of  our  cltlea,  business  organizations,  fraternal 
societies,  civic  groups,  and  the  alr-line  operators,  have  done  a  fine 
Job  in  acquainting  the  people  with  the  rapid  schedules  and  eco- 
nomical rates  of  the  Air  Mall  Service.  Twenty  years  ago  last  Sun- 
day, on  May  15,  1018,  there  was  established,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  Blatea  Army,  the  first  reRularly  scheduled  air-maU 
service  between  New  York,  Philftdelphla.  and  Washington.  Prior 
to  that  time  there  were  exp««rlmentai  flighu  for  the  carrying  of  mall 
and  mesaages  by  balloon  and  sirplane  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world  Of  course,  airplanes  were  used 
effectively  during  the  World  War  but  I  r.pent  that  the  first  sched- 
uled alr-mml  aervlce  was  plarod  In  effect  between  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  New  York,  wiih  a  stop  at  Philadelphia,  on  May  IB.  1918. 
The  first  mall  was  flown  by  Army  pilots  In  Army  planes,  the  per- 
sonnel and  equipraenl  being  assigned  by  the  War  Department  for 
that  purpoee. 

The  Army  continued  to  fly  tho  mall  until  August  1918.  when  the 
Post  Offlce  Department  look  over  the  maintenance  of  the  Berrloa 
on  lis  own  account  Thu  uir  lines  were  operaUd  by  the  Poet  Ofllce 
Department  exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  mail  until  19a«. 
by  which  tuns  the  success  attained  was  sumciont  to  attract  tha 


I 

I 


attention  of  private  capital.  Therefore,  the  Department  withdrew 
from  the  actual  operation  and  since  that  time  has  been  contracting 
with  the  operatOTB  of  the  air  lines  for  the  transportation  of  the 
malls  In  a  manner  similar  to  contracts  with  the  railroad  cotnpaniee 
and  other  transportation  agencies. 

I  feel  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  should  be  sincerely  grat«rui 
to  those  courageous  Army  filers  who  esUblished  our  first  air-maU 
runs  and  to  the  heroic  fellows  who  sailed  the  planes  as  pioneers 
for  the  Postal  Service  when  xinder  iu  own  management  the  trana- 
contlnenul  lines  were  set  up.  To  their  everlasting  credit  it  may 
be  said  that  they  laid  the  foundation  for  the  exUtlng  avlaUon 
industry  in  America.  In  speaking  of  the  pioneers  I  am  i^ot  un- 
mindful of  the  splendid  accompllahroenU  and  raatchleaa  courage 
S?the  present-dsy  plloU  who  fly  the  big  ships  day  and  night  with 
a  record  for  regularity  in  performance  that  U  amaalng.  consider, 
ing  the  obstacles  that  must  be  owrooma.     I  Applause  |   _  ^^  .^.„, 

Tlirough  the  y^ars  the  Army  and  Nsty  »nd  the  Department 
of  immerce  have  made  marked  contribution  to  the  succwe  of  avl- 
atton  Tl^e  development  of  radio  has  bean  an  injp*"^"*  J.*^,'; 
In  f»f t.  almost  all  major  Industrtea  have  eontrlbui#d  something  to 

the  d.Velopmrnt  of  atlatlon.  for  •::llVf!P  iStfrt^^i  It^'J^oeT^^ 
on  us  groOind  organiaatlon  for  luecewful  fllfhte  " J*  <)o^,i»"  {^^ 
Bilot  in  the  air  I  »m  iura,  however,  that  no  <Mir*n»»»<ffn  »^»» 
done  moii  to  foeter  the  aviation  induatry  than  has  the  P«  ©ffloa 
Spartment.  The  efforu  of  the  Department  to  •«P«l"f  ^^ 
handllna  of  the  malls  acroas  this  oountrt  of  magnificent  dls- 
Un«.stM  responsible  for  the  first  scheduled  regular  tlrnlane 
STtST  iTs  own  operation  of  air  Unas  and  its  patronage  of  the 
nXnt  alr-tVansi^rtatlon  llnee  has  been  a  moving  force  in  the 
SrvTlSpment  whlS  now  provides  for  the  cltlaen.  of  thU  country 

'";  lZ^llirtT.nJfll  i^Se'^DSLJSint  during  the  p-t  w^lc 
to  Vu^lcli?  thi  speed  of  air  eervloe  ^'^^J^^*^^^ 
in  the  air  service,  as  well  as  In  all  other  Ph»^  erf  "»P°?*^„!^T'^ 
Se  CTeater  the  volume  the  greater  opportunities  will  be  provided 
for  Improved  service  at  a  minimum  of  coet. 

The  Dhenomenal  development  of  traaaportaUon  In  all  of  lU 
ohMM  uTthe  United  Statee  within  the  last  5  years  seems  to  me 
to  provide  a  conspicuous  barometer  of  the  progress  of  "i«P^|« 
iSd'^Se  InfiuencTof  the  Government  In  '«*«'''2«"'^,,"JiSP°2S 
luch  progn«.  Better  tranaporUUon  emms  bett«  "^^i-  »«" 
Smfo^and  conveniences  for  the  people.  In  short.  »  Trtdar  dls- 
Uihutlon  of  the  benefiU  of  our  modem  flyUhatlon  which  Is  the 
aim  and  objective  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  PranWln  D^ 
SSeevelt  ta  s  great  leader,  a  great  humanitarian,  and  you  may  be 
SSST  that  hlVm  continue  to  carry  on  his  brave  and  construe- 
tlve  fight  for  the  preaervaUon  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

In  inclusion.  Uien,  let  me  again  offer  my  congratulaUona  to 
the  cltlTena  of  Indianapolis  on  the  acquirement  of  this  «Pjenald 
building,  which  Is  a  lasting  montiment  to  the  jwogpeeeive  spirit  «r 
this  community,  and  to  the  offlclaU  and  Government  workers  who 
will  serve  you.     [AppUuse.]         

AintNonc  to  th«  Sfixch  or  PoeTMAsna  GrKsaxL  JaMB  A^  Fam^ 

DeUVHUED    AT   Tin    D«DICAT10W    OF    Tta   AMNSZ    TO   TIM    MAW   FOOT 
OvnCS  AT  iNOIAMAPOLia,  Ins. 

■HAICB   AMD   DATS   APVOUnWD 


LIST  or  poen* 
Samuel  Henderson.  JT,  March  8,  1822  (eetabllahed) ;  John  Cain 
January  20.  1831;  Joseph  M.  Moore,  Jtine  29.  1841;  John  Caln^  April 
jr^SS;  Samuel  Henderson.  March  28.  1844;  Livingston  Dunlap. 
Aiiffrnt  19  1845-  Alexander  W.  Russell.  April  4.  1849;  James  W. 
rSSSi.  NovJmir^  1862;  WlUiam  W.  Wlck%prll  9.  1858;  John  M. 
Talbott.  April  6,  1857;  Alexander  H.  Conner,  April  8,  1881;  David  O. 
Rose  August  20.  1866;  WUliam  R.  Holloway.  AprU  5,  1888;  Jwnes  A. 
WUdman  March  22,  1881;  Aquilla  Jones.  Sr..  March  30.  IMS;  Wil- 
liam Wallace.  Mar^h  19.  1889;  Edward  P,  ThompeMi,  June  14,  IWl; 
iuSrTsahm  February  18.  1894;  Jamee  W.  Hesa,  January  21,  1898; 
gSw  F  McGlnnla.  July  19.  1900;  Harry  W.  Bennett.  January  23, 
i^Robert  H.  Bryson.  April  28.  1908;  R.  E^  Springste«  April  24. 
1913;  Robert  H.  Bryson  (actlngl,  January  16,  1922;  Robert  H  Bry- 
Bon  January  18.  1922;  Leslie  D.  aancy.  January  9.  1932;  Adoiph 
Sldenstlcker  (acting).  October  I.  1933;  Adoiph  Seldenstlcker.  May 

Poafol  rtceiptt 
_  Reeeijita 

^•^,010  •!•  273.  668 

JSJS ::":::::.:..- —  a,  834, 203 

JJm 4.538.811 

iSI?::::::::::::::::.!' ♦  *^-  ^ 

ORIOINAL  arnLOINO    (1  to  5-96) 

An  act  of  ConRTess  approved  March  I.  1809.  »"^>»or»»*<*  *lV»  P^f" 
chase  of  a  site  and  erection  of  a  new  eourthouse  and  poet  offlce  In 

^"?T.*isTt"provided  for  sale  of  property  at  Penneylvanla.  Market, 
and  Court  Streets  (Talbott  and  l*ew  Block) .  the  proceeds  to  be  an- 
Sued  tSwJd  payment  for  a  new  alta.  Th»t  property  was  eo^ 
under  a  propJSaf  accepted  Pebruarr  17.  1800.  "7  the  J^retary  oj 
the  Treasury^e  price  being  MOO,l6o.  On  August  1.  1800,  the  alta 
at  Ohio  Pehnsyivanla.  andVsrldlan  BtreeU  waa  purchaaed.  coat- 


In  January  1902.  drawlnga  were  completed  by  Rankin  ft  Kallo«. 
grchltoctTphlladelphla.  Pa.,  aad  approved  by  Jamea  Kaoa  Taylor. 


Supervising  Architect,  Treasury  Department,  fo*  the  propoefed 
building.  It  was  erected  at  a  coet  of  81.990^18.6*  completed,  aad 
occupied  the  early  part  of  1905. 

Later,  from  authorUsation  by  Congress,  dated  August  l.  mi*,  a 
mailing  platform  was  added  for  84J94.  Total  spent  forrite  and 
constnicUon  of  the  existing  building  amounts  to  82,620.794  14.  K 
provided  a  basement  and  four-story  buUdlng  about  S37  feet  on 
Ohio  street  by  208  feet  on  Pennsylvania  and  Meridian  Streeta. 
Above  the  first  fioor  the  plan  was  U-shaped,  arranged  aroiind  « 
open  light  court.  ThU  original  building  had  a  ground  •'[f*  « 
48,&S8  square  feet  and  a  content  of  8.578.123  cubic  feet.  Usahie 
floor  area  was  about  103.341  square  feet. 

IXTtKSIOW  AND  aBMOOCUNO    (ISSe-SS) 

ThU  project  was  authorlaed  under  provisions  of  the  deficiency 
appropriation  acts  of  Congress  dated  June  19.  1934,  and  June  21. 
)Me  appropriating  funds  for  emergency  t'oo't^w^'on  **L-Ey  .I? 
buildings  outAide  the  District  of  Columbia  Prom  »»•  n'^,  •*» 
81,316000  was  appropriated,  and  laur  was  augroenied  with  8676,000 
jrom  the  second  act.  toialini  81  890.000       .      ^^  _.  .^  _«.k 

MeOuire  *  ihook.  architects.  IndianapolU.  Ind..  •■•of**^^.'?*" 
Itahkin  A  Keltogi.  arcliiiect*.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  prepared  the  draw- 
ings  lor  the  piirnsion  and  remodfllng  of  ths  building  under  con- 
tract with  the  Treasury  Department,  the  work  belijg  c*fT»»<\j» 
under  the  superviaion  of  the  Public  luUdlnp  Branch  of  the  Pro- 
curement DiMsion  rt.««s 

Construction  contract  was  awarded  Aurwt  38,  1838.  to  ^h*  Oreat 
Lakes  Constrticuon  Co.,  Chiengo.  IIU  In  the  amount  of  81.623.481, 
allowing  420  caJendar  days  for  completion  ot  t»»«  *[5«-    ,^.„^  _,^ 

The  addition  provides  a  basement  and  four-story  •tnicture  witn 
a  partial  fifth  story,  having  an  added  ground  area  of  about  39.000 
square  feet  and  content  of  2.787/MO  cubic  feet.  wn^i— 

The  exterior  Is  designed  to  harmonl»  with  the  orlglnsJ  building 
using  limestone  facing.  Materials  and  construction  are  fireproof  in 
keeping  with  preeent  building.  ^  ,^^„.i 

U«ble  floor  space  added  will  be  J»T-»M«l^»« '»?  .  J^ilflSSS 
building  has  103.341  square  feet,  thua  giving  a  total  for  the  entire 
btaldlng  of  231.291  equare  feet. 

TTbePoet  Offlce  Department  occupies  the  first  floor,  baaament,  and 

portion  of  the  second  floor.  ^..^.o,*    /— ^%    .mi 

The  Department  of  JtMtlee  with  the  old  district  (weat)  ana 
dreuit  (east)  court  rooms,  clerk  of  court.  United  Btatea  atloiMya. 
Sdcorrelated  acUvltlea.  are  assigned  to  the  ee«md  floor  <»u»rtera 
for  Secret  Service,  master  In  chancery,  and  referee  in  bankruptcy 

are  also  on  this  floor.  .  __  ___         ,._  ___. 

The  third  floor  will  have  space  for  Internal  Revenue  agaa^  »d 
ooUectors.  Customs.  Narcotics.  Geological  Survey  (If tfrtor  Depart- 
ment), and  Bureau  of  Investigation  (I>P^«^*9i  ^IJfS^J  "^^ 
Fourth  floor  will  quarter  the  Navy  and  War  Departments,  ^U- 
wav  Mall  Service  immlgraUon  and  Naturallaatlon  (Departaaentof 
Labor).   IntersUte   Commerce    Conunlaakon   loeomoUve    Inspector. 

and  miscellaneous  smaller  units.  ^   ^ ^ 

FuSflooTwill  include  epace  for  CTvll  Service.  National  Park 
Service  Milk.  Grain.  Prult.  Vegetable.  Meat,  Virus.  Serum,  and 
Tuberculosis  Eradication  Inspection  Serylc«.  ».  -    ,-oo   -<*k 

The  IndianapolU  Post  Office  was  established  March  8.  1822.  wt^ 
Samuel  Henderson.  Jr..  as  the  first  poetmaster.  There  Is  endoeed 
a  list  of  all  postmasters  who  have  serred  at  IndianapolU. 

The  earliest  compensation  of  Poatmaster  Henderson  ta  not  «»«& 
in  avauable  recorx^^He  received  8130JM  for  the  flacal  year  »8 
and  8336  J3  for  the  fiscal  year  1829.  Poatmaster  John  Cain  received 
8W8OT  for  the  fiscal  year  1833,  8957.34  for  the  flscal  year  1W8.  and 
ai  177  85  foTthe  flscal  year  1837.  The  flrst  classlflcatlon  of  poat 
JiiiS^  effective  JvjV  L  1838:  ^^^J^^  .^•'"'^j^^,^ 
ofllces  where  the  compensation  of  the  Po^*"^'. «<*?<»?»  •^t^ 
became  what  Is  known  today  as  Presidential.  It  U  not  deflnlt^ 
known  when  IndianapolU  became  a  Presidential  poet  omce.'nM 
salary  of  Postmaster  John  Cain  mentioned  above  would  indtcata 
that  It  became  Presidential  on  or  about  July  1.  1888. 
The  earliest  receipts  of  the  poet  offlce  are  not  available.    The  net 

i^SptT^re  8372.36  for  the  flscal  T^^iS*^'  ^T'ifaS'M^'for^Sl 
year  1828.  8559.12  for  the  flscal  year  1880,  and  8131382  for  tha 

Ser^oe'to  the  IndianapolU  poat  ofllce  In  1834  was  Usted  on  flV8 

'°No*849.  Prom  IndianapolU.  by  MartlnsvUle.  Spencer,  and  Bur- 
lington, to  Washington,  once  In  2  weeks.        _^    ^      ^    «^,      w  . 

No  380.  From  IndianapolU.  by  Pranklln,  Bdlnburfh,  Oolumbua. 
and  Geneva,  to  Vernon,  once  in  3  ireeks.       _  ^  „      , 

No  351.  Prom  IndianapolU.  by  Shelby.  Oreensburg.  Napoleon, 
and  Vatighn*.  to  Lawrenceburg,  once  in  3  weeks.  

No,  863.  Prom  IndianapolU.  by  Crawfordavllla,  Clinton,  and  Tarra 
Haute,  to  Vandalla.  once  in  3  veeka.  ^  ,      ^       •»  ,__*^— 

No  353.  From  IndianapolU.  bjr  Pranklln.  Columbus.  Btrlngtowa. 
Brownstown,  and  Valonla.  to  Salem,  once  In  3  weeks.  

Neither  the  moda  of  transporUtlon  nor  tha  name  of  tha  ooo- 
tractor  for  the  above  routaa  la  indicated. 

Tha  postage  rates  In  affect  at  tha  tlma  tha  IndianapolU  poat  offloa 
was  asublUhed  were  aa  foUowa:  ,««-.--<«  n^t 

Por  every  single  latter  in  writing.  n^VJ^.^n^Kris^TWu? 
MflMdine  8  000  m  Ilea.  If  prapa  d.  8  oenta;  If  not  prepaid,  8  oaata. 
Sdtoi  i^gmSr  SitanSedouble  said  rataa;  double  letter.  douWa 

ma/;  tr^I.'ISWr.  treble  rat..;  qu^~P»*  >f/^-  SSJTfi'w'a'lffi 
aad  arary  letter  or  pwoal  not  ar.oaadlo|  half  an  ouaoa  in  walgM 
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■htll  be  deemed  «  rtngle  letter:  &Dd 
an  nunc^  or  lem  sh*Il  be  cfaarfed  wlt^ 

Effective  July  1.  184M.  all  post  offlcea 
tbis  claaiiflcatlon.  by  the  way.  remained 
when  all  poet  ofBees  were  dlTkled  Intp 
Under  the  clastflcatlon  of  IBM  only 
of  S3  poe".  offices  In  the  whole  United 
claM     Tlieae  three  poet  ofBcea  were 
the  pofltmaster.  $4,000:   Port  Wayne, 
•8,000:  aiid  Lafayette.  eompenaatloB  of 

The  records  Indicate  that  dcmestlt 
estrbliFhcd  at  Indianapolis  on  October 
money -order  biiatiMaa  on  Oetotoar  1, 

It  la  indicated  that  dty  delivery  sei 
Jun«  4.    L80B.  and  that  the  &r*t  run. 
oOoe  wait  — tabllshad  at  Irrlng  atatiop 
one  cam<ar  at  tOOO  per  annum. 


Oon  Is  the  Most  Dishones 
World  Has  Ever 


EXTENSION  OF 


BINDERUP 


HON.  CHARLES  G 

or  NSBRABCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  23 


DIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


additional  weight  of  half 
an  additional  rate. 
'  rere  dlrlded  Into  five  classes: 
In  effect  until  July  1,  1«74, 
four  classes  as  at  present 
A  post  ofBees  tn  Indiana,  out 
8  »tes.  were  placed  In  the  first 
In  llanapolia.  compensation  for 
compensation  of  postmaster. 
the  postma«ter.  «3.000. 
money-order  business  was 
1.  1804,  and  international 

lati. 

irvlos  was  ectabllah«d  there  on 

delivery  sarvlce  out  of  the 

on  October  16,  1003.  with 


Monetary  Plan  the 
Elxperienced 


REMARKS 


,  193t 

Ux.  IIINDIRDP.  Mr.  Speaker  ever  dnce  the  days  of 
prlmlUT>»  m»a.  when  wamRum  ouk  e  of  see  shelli  was  money, 
and  all  that  waa  neceaiary  to  coin  i  noney  wai  the  declaration 
hy  a  klnr.  a  chief,  or  a  ruler,  and  tne  lloitta  to  inflation  were 
the  bouiuUeii  tea  shelU  at  the  oc^an.  and  the  llmlta  to  de 
flatten  lere  the  noUonj  of  a  king 
tory  of  the  world  has  there  been 
ridloUous,  more  uncertain,  unfair. 

atltutad  the  mooetarr  qntem  auch  as  we  have  now  in  the 
United  BUtes.  where  our  money  4  tx^^ed  on  debts  and  the 
limit  to  inflation  la  the  amount 
$392,000  000.000— and  the  limit  to  Reflation  Is  the  noUon  of  a 
■nail  fToap  of  tntematloBal  banl  en,  not  even  responsible 
to  the  p*x>ple.  as  was  the  king,  the 

but  respuoaibie  to  no  one  but  themselves  and  unlimited  selfish 
greed- 
Lending  an  IntangfUe  thing,  a  d^eam,  a  vision,  a  phantom 
dollar,  that  they  do  not  have.  It  has  never  been  coined  or 
made.  Pursuing  a  process  of  minting  money  out  of  thin 
air.  tmacd  en  a  strange  bUnd  eoEfldence  of  the  people,  by 


>r  ruler,  never  in  the  his- 
a  monetary  system  more 
and  corrupt  until  was  in- 


this  proiress  infTstlTig  our  money  i  apply,  thereby  boosting  a 

price  level  sky  high  as  they  hafe  dooe  27   times  In  the 

history  of  our  Nation,  and  then, 

own  monetary  ^lost.  they  call  a 

May  18.  1920.  in  the  ofllce  of  Mr. 

VMeral  Reserve  Board,  and  then 

and  refuse  to  make  new  loans,  axl  their  phantom  dollars 

evaxmnUe  as  the  dew  before  a  simmer  sun.    Lending  the 

people,  »8  they  did — according  to 

of  January  30.  1920— $48.000.000.0<  0  when.  If  we  had  gath 

ered  up  the  last  copper  penny,  sf  ver,  and  gold  and  paper 

we  could  not  have  more  than  $8,(00.000.000 

the  real  money  we  had  ever  madf 

them  all  the  money  there  waa  in 


becoming  afraid  of  their 
meeting,  as  they  did  on 
Harding.  Oovemor  of  the 
decide  to  call  all  loans 


be  owing  them  $40,000,000,000.    An  1  as  fast  as  we  paid  them 


a  real  dollar,  they  locked  It  up  li 


eflort  to  make  their  bank  safe,  to  t  icreaae  their  cash  reserve 


The  people  knew  they  could  make 


iB  dcrflai-s  than  In  commodities  atd  locked  up  their  money 


IB  tin  cnns  and  socks,  waiting  for 


80  the  d(>Uar  could  have  a  greater  i  urchaaing  value 


WBAT   W.    t. 


bank  that 
klMt  iiMOfetloo  haa  hacoma  hla 
tha  fanai*  waa  a  orlmt  delibarataly 
to  the  fanaar  hut  out  at  IndlSarenos 
had  aDOfiucagad  him  to  buy.  and  than 
tba  hands  of  the  monay  leiider.    The 


That  was  all 
So  when  we  had  paid 
existence,  we  would  still 


their  vaults,  in  a  fUtUe 


more  profit  by  Investing 


commodity  prices  to  fall 


iir 


taxD 

should  have  been  the  farmer's 

t  foe.    Tlta  deflation  of 

o^mmlttad.  aot  oat  of  enmity 

to  him.     Inflation  of  prices 

deflation  deUvered  h'm  in^to 


^MenJ  bank  can  be  a  bli 


Inp  or  a  curse  according  to  its  man.a^«»ment  If  the  Wall  Street 
speculators  are  In  control  of  It  they  can  drain  the  a^lcultural  dls- 
trlct«  and  ke^p  up  a  fictitious  proep^TUy  among  the  members  of 
the  plundpTbund 

"Wlule  th?  Fedpral  Reserve  bank  law  Is  the  greatest  economic 
reform  achieved  In  the  las^  ha'.f  rentury  if  not  !n  our  na*lonal 
hlfltor7,  It  would  be  better  to  rfp'>«l  It.  go  back  tn  old  conditions 
and  t;ike  our  chances  with  Individual  flnRnc!er«i  th^n  to  turn  the 
Pederil  Reserve  bank  ovrr  to  Wall  Street  and  allow  its  tremendous 
power  to  be  used  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Money 
Trust  " 

TTTE    CKIMI    OF    1920 

Spurred  on  by  a  most  profound  realization  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  there  is  an  inward  anxiety  that  urges 
me  onward  to  try  every  plan  that  I  might  awfiken  an  Inter- 
est, that  I  might  wave  some  signal  light,  some  warning  as  a 
mind  aroused  Is  the  first  step  in  human  progress. 

Although  the  crime  of  1920  Is  not  different  from  all  the 
rest,  no  more  hideous  than  the  other  23,  I  am  for  the  pres- 
ent omitting  all  of  these,  going  down  to  this  date — May  20, 
1920 — for  the  reason  we  have  all  lived  and  breathed  the  air 
with  suffering  humanity  In  this  catastrophe.  We  have  seen 
the  tears  and  the  sorrows  and  the  suffering  of  our  fellow 
men.  We  should  understand  this  depression  better  than  any 
of  the  rest. 

How  did  It  happen  that  this  great  Nation  of  ours  fell 
from  the  highest  plane  of  prosperity  and  happiness  It  en- 
Joyed  St  12  o'clock  on  the  18th  day  of  May  1920.  to  the 
lowest  levels  of  want  and  misery,  deprivation  and  starva- 
tion, soup  kitchens  and  bread  lines.  Just  a  few  months  later? 
When  we  were  building  the  great  Institutions  of  plviilaatlon 
higher  and  higher  into  unfathomable  heights  of  human 
advancement,  why  did  we  fall? 

SltMng  on  the  largest  pile  of  gold  that  had  ever  been  ac- 
cumulated In  any  nation,  sturounded  by  all  the  great  natural 
resources  that  a  beneficent  Creator  could  give  to  mankind, 
with  lio  much  to  eat  that  we  destroyed  it  while  millions  were 
hungiy  and  hundreds  of  millions  would  fain  have  more; 
with  10  much  clothing  that  we  destroyed  the  cotton  and  the 
beddiog  and  the  clothing,  while  millions  were  cold  and  freez- 
ing a:id  hundreds  would  fain  have  more  clothing — too  much 
of  th<'  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  too  much  of  everjrthing, 
and  yet  starving  and  freezing  in  the  mid.^  of  plenty.  What  a 
crime!  What  an  indictment  of  our  Government!  Striving 
to  cure  the  symptoms  and  omitting  the  cause.  Trying  to 
raise  prices  by  destroying  commodities  in  place  of  increasing 
purchasing  power  by  increasing  the  volume  of  money. 

At  times,  when  I  think  of  the  strange  pages  we  are  writing 
In  hii.tory  today,  it  seems  to  me  In  a  vision  of  the  future  I 
can  Sfjc  and  hear  posterity,  your  children's  children  and  mine, 
as  th<;y  read  these  strange  black  pages  of  history,  say,  "What 
peculju-  ancestors  we  must  have  had.  Perhaps  Darwin  was 
right  after  all." 

In  January  1920,  Just  3  months  before  the  collapse,  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  the  great  labor  leader  of  England,  stood  in  the 
Hall  of  England  and  said.  In  substance,  pointing  to  our  great 
Nation: 

Behold  a  nation  that  has  achieved  the  RTeatest  success  In  fror- 
ermncDt  when  labor  practically  consumes  the  products  of  Its  own 
hands 

Was  not  that  a  wonderful  statement?  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  s  efficient  government.  That  is  distribuUon.  That  Is 
consuming  power.  That  is  purchasing  power.  That  is  the 
motive  that  turns  the  wheels  of  industry.  That  is  the  thing 
that  l)uilds  the  great  institution  of  civilization,  the  thing  that 
detennines  when  a  nation  is  a  great  nation  and  when  a  gov- 
errunant  is  a  great  government — when  labor  consumes  the 
prodi.cts  of  its  ow^n  hands. 

And  yet,  so  gloriously  fortified,  we  fell.  Why  did  we  fall? 
Because  during  busy  days  attending  to  our  work  we  had  for- 
gotten to  guard  our  great  Government  against  its  arch 
enemy-^etflsh  greed.  Thereby  we  had  created  an  empty 
seat  on  the  throne  of  government  and  our  enemies  usurped 
the  ttirone.  Why  did  we  faU?  Let  me  answer:  Because  a 
few  tankers  held  a  secret  meeting  In  the  office  of  W.  P.  CL 
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Harding  In  the  Treasury  Building  in  Washington  on  May 
18,  1920. 

OLD-AGE     PENSIONS    OF     tSO     VTM     MONTH     TO     TROSX     OVER     SO     TEAaS, 
WIDOWS,     ORPHANS,     CKIPPIXS,     BLIND,     AND     INVALIDS 

One  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars,  the  amount  of 
new  money  necessary  annually  to  maintain  the  price  level, 
(1926)  100  percent,  if  distributed  in  variable  grants  or  social 
dividends  among  the  old  people  (over  60)  eligible  for  old-age 
pension,  blind,  orphans,  widows,  and  invalids,  would  make 
monthly  average  grants  of  $50.    Just  a  suggestion. 


Conservation  of  Our  Natural  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  25.  1938 


ARTICLE  BY  JAY  N.   ("DINO")    DARUNO.  PRESIDENT  OP  NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIPB  PEDERATION 


Mr.  aiPPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricord,  I  Include  the  following  appeal  to  you 
presented  by  Jay  N.  ("Ding")  Darling,  president  of  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  at  the  New  England  Game  Conference, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Maaaachusetta  Fish  and  Oamci  As- 
sociation, February  12,  1938: 

-  That  was  a  very  nice  Introduction,  but  there  is  no  truth  m  It* 
claims  for  great  things  accomplished.    We  have  a  great  proiipect, 
to  be  sure,  but  this  will  not  be  a  great  conservation  movement 
worthy  of  such  high  praise  until  we  make  It  so.    I  would  11  lie  to 
take  a  note  from  Dr.  Cotum's  paper  which  has  Just  been  dehv- 
ered  to  show  how  far  away  our  goal  stUl  Is.    "We  are  stUl  spending 
millions  of  emergency  relief  money  for  mosquito  control,  but  not 
one   cent   for   wildlife."    There    are    130,000,000   residents   In    the 
continent  whose  futvu-e  welfare  depends  on  natural  resources,  and 
the  moat  we  can  show  in  the  way  of  national  Interest  la  one 
little  prayer  meeting  once  a  year  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for 
conservation.    Within  the  last  4  years  we  have  d\ig  new  mosquito- 
control  ditches  that  would  go  once  and  a  half  around  the  world, 
most  of  them  destructible  to  natural  environment  for  wildlife,  and 
from  all  of  the  New  England  States  we  have  enough  here  today 
to  about  one- third  fill  this  smaU  hall  to  discuss  problems  of  wild- 
life restoration.    WhUe  we  take   1  step  forward,  other  Influences 
force  us  10  steps  back,  and  conservation  as  a  whole  is  "In  reverse." 
That   Is   why   your   chairman,   John   Curran.    said:  "Something 
has  to  be  done."     You  know,  at  times  I  almost  think  I  will  never 
make   another   conservation   speech   again   as   long   as   I   live.    It 
doesn't  seem  to  get  us  anywhere.     We  have  been  making  speeches 
for  the  last  30  years  on  the  subject,  but  organized  conservation 
makes  but  little  headway.     At  this  meeting  I  see  the  same  old 
faces,  the  same  crowd  that  I  have  seen  at  every  meeting  for  years. 
No  new  recruits.    There  is  no  use  of  my  haranguing  you  faithful 
people  about  the  neglect  of  these  conferences.    Unless  we  can  break 
out  of  this  circle  of  officials  and  technicians  and  a  few  ardent  fans 
the  objectives  of  this  great  movement   which  Is  overpraised  and 
overestimated  are  sunk.     I  approach  this  next  week's  national  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  with  great  apprehension.    They  wiU  gather 
there.  I  prestmie.  as  you  have  gathered  here,  to  listen  again  to 
most    helpful,    instructive,    nclentlflc    analyses    of    our    problems. 
There  will   again   be  recited  the  post-mortem  findings   on  every 
known    antlconservatlon    project    on    this    continent,    and    still 
nothing   happens  to   stem   the  tide   of  waste  and   destruction   of 
the  soils,  waters,   and  wildlife   of  oxir  continent.    This  does  not 
mean  Just  the  sportsman's  Interest  in  game  and  fish:  it  means  the 
sustenance,  the  economic  income,  employment,  and  food  of  the 
future  generations  of  this  continent. 

If  you  don't  think  that  this  continent  Is  going  to  need  food, 
read  some  rainy  Simday  afternoon  instead  of  Snappy  Stories  a 
book  written  by  Paul  Sears  called  "Deserts  on  the  March"  and  learn 
from  it  that  in  1960,  22  years  hence,  the  upward  curve  of  the 
population  in  the  United  States  will  cross  the  downward  curve 
of  tillable  sou  and  leave  us  Just  3  acres  of  good  tillable  soU  per 
man,  woman,  and  chUd  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Three 
acres  is  estimated  as  the  essential  amoimt  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  Uving.  The  surplus  our  experts  have  been  worry- 
ing about  seems  destined  to  an  early  transformation  into  a 
permanent  shortage. 

If  you  care  to  consider  that  statement  in  the  light  of  the  history 
of  clvlllzaUon.  you  wlU  find  an  illuminating  forecast  as  to  oxir 


future.  I  like  to  go  back  and  trace  the  history  of  hungry  man 
and  his  search  for  food  as  he  made  his  way  across  the  sxirface  of  the 
globe  and  left  his  trail  of  deserts  and  waste  on  the  continents  of 
the  world.  You  can  read  in  the  Gobi  Desert  the  story  of  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race.  There  man  is  supposed  to  have  started 
his  existence  as  a  biological  species.  There  he  lived  upon  the 
plentiful  resources  of  nature's  endowment.  Today  the  area  pre- 
sents such  a  picture  of  complete  destruction  and  exhausted  re- 
sources that  you  could  not  pasture  a  grasshopper  in  a  hundred 
thousand  square  miles.  Whether  or  not  man's  activities  were 
entirely  responsible  for  the  total  exhaustion  of  sustaining  environ- 
ment or  whether  some  great  geological  change  aided  him.  the  fact 
remains  that  if  we  follow  man's  path  across  the  face  of  the  earth 
it  is  marked  by  a  succession  of  exhaxisted  soils,  absence  of  vege- 
tation, water  resources  gone,  and  deserts  for  mUestones  along 
civilization's  highway. 

If  any  of  you  people  went  to  Sunday  School  you  probably 
remember  in  the  Old  Testament  the  story  of  the  tribal  migrations. 
I  used  to  think  they  were  Just  gypsies  who  moved  every  w««k  for 
the  iun  of  It,  but  I  know  now  that  they  sUyed  in  one  spot  xmtU 
the  soUs  and  the  vegetation  were  entirely  exhausted  and  hunger 
and  the  need  for  new  pastures  for  their  flocks  and  food  for  their 
empty  stomachs  drove  them  to  seek  new  lands.  If  moving  to  an- 
other place  meant  a  war,  they  named  the  war  after  the  conquering 
general  and  traditional  history  leaves  unmentloned  the  exhaustion 
of  sustaining  resources  which  made  necessary  the  war  of  conqusst 
even  as  we  do  today  when  Italy  invades  Ethiopia,  Japan  Invades 
China,  and  HlUer  threatens  the  peace*  of  i^urope  because  tl»s 
resources  within  their  domain  wUl  no  longer  sustain  the  people  of 
Germany. 

If  you  think  that  we  of  today  are  not  being  touched  by  such  a 
blight,  consider  the  present  state  of  chaos  tn  the  world.  They 
call  It  by  various  names  such  as  "ambition  of  dictators,"  "spread 
of  communism."  "socialistic  reform,"  and  "greed  of  empire."  Why 
does  no  one  call  It  by  Its  right  name,  "Hungry  man  in  search  of 
food?"  Why  is  Japan  In  China?  Because  she  cannot  Teed, her 
people  on  the  territory  which  she  owns.  Why  did  Muasolltfl  go 
Into  Africa?  Because  he  had  to  have  susUlnlng  resources  tossed 
the  expanding  population  of  luUy.  Why  U  Spain  'flghUng  a 
bloody  clvU  war?  Because  there  was  not  food  enough  to  amply 
feed  all  her  people  and  a  quarrel  developed  over  the  right  to  con- 
trol lU  distribution.  Oh,  yes.  terms  to  designate  those  who  bad 
and  those  who  had  not  and  they  speak  of  the  loyalist!  and  the 
rebels,  but  these  are  only  there  was  not  enough  for  both.  No 
government,  whether  It  be  fascism,  dictatorship,  coountuilam. 
socialism,  or  democracy  can  long  remain.  In  power  when  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  lU  population  goes'liungry.  We  In  America 
are  dangerovisly  near  that  fAme  problem.  The  time  was  when 
hunger  and  social  unrest  in  the  United  States  was  easily  solved 
by  moving  our  surplus  population  to  new  lands.  That  day  Is  over. 
There  are  no  more  virgin  areas.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch  and  already  our  continent  is  showing  vast  scars  where  a 
wasteful  civilization  has  gnawed  It  bare. 

When  the  nations  of  the  world  are  elbowing  each  other  for  sua- 
taining  resources,  why  in  the  world  should  our  American  people 
continue  to  act  as  though  our  continent  waa  inexhaustible?  Why 
should  we  continue  to  perform  such  assinine  acts  as  draining  on 
and  polluting  our  water  resources,  wantonly  denuding  our  soils  by 
ripping  off  the  vegetation,  and  gutting  our  continent  of  nat\ire'» 
gifts  which  must  sustain  us  here  forever? 

It  is  a  long  way  from  New  England  to  the  lone  prairie  where  the 
deer  and  the  antelope  are  supposed  to  roam.  Still  the  problems  out 
there  are  the  same  as  those  you  have  here  and  aU  the  millions  of 
acres  of  land  and  water  in  between  are  being  needlessly  bUghted  by 
foolish  practices  of  heedless  projects  for  temporary  profits  at  the 
cost  of  our  national  welfare. 

It  has  been  traditional  that  New  England  looks  on  the  West  as 
unfriendly,  and  the  West  looks  on  the  eastern  sportsman  as  falling 
to  understand  their  problems.  Sectional  Interests  spend  their  time 
making  faces  at  each  other.  Every  national  movement  for  conserva- 
tion breaks  down  because  of  these  sectional  disputes.  One  State 
brays  to  the  other  about  how  much  more  it  has  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  resources,  recreation,  and  natural  opportunity.  Massachusetts 
crows  over  Connecticut.  Connecticut  thinks  it  is  better  than  Rhode 
Island.  Maine  claims  to  be  better  than  New  Hampshire,  etc.,  etc. 
As  if  any  one  of  these  States  liad  anything  to  brag  about!  FoUiitlon 
has  turned  your  rivers  into  sewers,  your  once  flourishing  forests  are . 
gone,  abandoned  farms  monopolize  your  cotmtrysiUe.  and  you  have, 
to  hatch  fish  and  game  birds  in  incubators  because  they  cant  ezlot^ 
in  what  you  have  left  them  of  natural  environment. 

Your  enemies  are  Just  the  same  as  the  enemies  as  those  found 
that  beset  the  West.  While  you  are  complaining  about  Chief 
Gabrielson,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  and  hla  restriction  on  duck 
shooting,  armies  of  great  draglines  and  steam  shovels  are  moving 
in  to  drain  the  remaining  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  reservoirs  and 
water  resources  upon  which  the  productivity  of  the  West  depends. 
What  is  that  to  New  England?  Some  day  the  result  of  these  deetruc- 
Uve  practices  wlU  be  reflected  in  the  price  you  pay  fw  yo\ir  breadf 
In  North  Dakota  the  subterranean  water  level  has  fallen  from  ail 
average  of  14 14  feet  to  59  feet.  Fifty-nine  feet  is  beyond  the  deptb 
of  any  of  the  conamon  vegetation  roots.  Vegetation  Is  nature's 
pump  and  when  the  roots  can  no  longer  reach  the  undergroimd 
water  supply,  nature's  pump  Is  no  longer  working.  What  doeslt 
mean?    Here  In  New  England  you  say  it  is  tough  on  North  DakoM. 
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It  Is  toonrh  on  North  D^oU,  bnt  K  la 
when  Um>  farmers  can  no  kxiger  grow 
North  Dakota  there  Is  no  place  for  tbe|n 
who  payn  the  relief  bUis?     The  cost 
n>gland   .nduded. 

North   Dakota   la   not   the   only   gpa 
peculiar  ^uneh  of  public  eDcmlea  thajt 
world  pa;nng  any  attention  to  them. 
Lake  En«  there  uaed  to  be  a  woodcrtul 
ring  run  la  no  longer  la  extatenoe 
New  England.     Twenty-ooe  thousand 
Urtng  frooa  that  berrtsg  run  were  on 
thouaand  more  hungry  people  whose 
Lng   for   liecauae   the   resources   which 
pulled  (yut  from  under  them. 

Tou   cun   follow  a  path   from  one 
wtll  not  find  a  single  State  that  has 
costly  blight  affecting  Its  populace  as 
You  people  here  should  know  what  b 
rtm    up    and   down    the    Atlantic 
salmon  tn  cans  from  the  Padflc  ooast 
your  own  Atlantic  salmon,  now  gone. 
Ing  to  the  shad  run.    Only  tn  a  few 
are  there  any  shad  runs  and  in  tbos* 
Is  so  diminished  that  It  will  be  only 
until  that  resource  follows  the 
of  obllTico.     Where  Is  the  sturgeon 
xip  the  Hudson  River?    The  MlsslaBlp^ 
desert  ard   the  Oreat  L*kes  are 
mendoua   food   fish 

Out  In  southern  California  there  Is 
Tou  could  make  a  nice  sentimental 
Itnng  tn  shacks  built  out  of  old  tin 
nailed  Ui-^ether  for  shelter.     It  is  reported 
people.     Where   dM    they   come   from 
new  man-made  duwirt — oar  own  Ameiiean 
are  on  t.he  relief  rolla  and  you   are 
rans    thp    everlasting    cootlnTied    stoi^ 
man's  ei«<mal  JesU  uctlTe  actlTtttes 

lAnd  without  water,  water  without 
eata,   pollution,   drainage,   power  dami, 
la   erer-mcreaslng  nxmsbers.     And   no 
of  populnr  Interest  to  study  and  eombat 

Tou    New   Englanders   ought    to 
enemy  at  your  gatas  In  the  early  dayi 
set  a  watchman  to  sound  the  alarm 
tower  of  the  Old  North  Church  and 
door  to  warn  you  that  the  British  wer^ 

Does  anybody  knock  on  the  door 
which  threaten  our  natural  resources? 
llcense-pnylng  sportsmen  and  36.000 
xxncoortltnaterl  conserratlon  groups,  w« 
m  which  to  hang  a  lantern.     We  havenK 
If  we  had  a  cooserration  Paul  Revere 
doon  to  knock.     He  wouldn't  even  kn< 
for  the  muse  of  cotaerratlon  Is  so 
ooe  knoirs  the  addresses  of  thoee  who 
when  the  need  arlaes.     Toa  are  sleeping 
the  technjcally  trataed  eonaerrai 
them  up. 

We  talk  to  each  other  la  ferreat 
meetings  like  this  one.  btit  our  rotaes 
fo^tr  walla.     That  Is  why  I  say  that 
We  most  get  outside  of  It  and  get  the 
people  of  this  continent  who  sre 
warn  them  when  new  projects 
sVBtalntn!;  Tesouiees.     we  are  not 
yo*i  do. 

"niat  little  old  Paul  Rerere  scheme 
adopt.     In  fact.  It  Is  Just  what  we  are 
formatlor  of  the  National  WUdltfe 
we  have  36.000  cluba,  groups,  and 
Bteh  one   Is  as  cctnpletaly  segregated 
They  neT^T  pull  together  for  the  commtm 
at  the  fire  la  winter  readlnif  pleasant 
be  oxitdocvs  flahmir  In  the  summer  anf 
tiagadles  at  ancther  mlllloo-doUar  itm 
new  thousand-dollar  paper  mill  Is 
dam  may  strangle  an  111.000.000  salmr^n 
project  may  kill  SOO.OOO  pounds  of  fish 
mentionrd  ta  our  outdoor  Itteratura. 

Our  National  WUdltfe  F>ederatloa 
at  once,  but  IX  has  made  a  beglnnln  ; 
national  oOctals  working  on  the  job 
pay  and  one  without.    Tta  the  one 
hard-worktoc  Carl  Shoemaker,  who 
a  coople  of  stenocraphers  to  help  hire 
know  wbare  the  enemy  Is  going  to 
hard  wark.    I  ua  fsttlng  tvsd  at  tt 
man  vho  have  apant  their  efforts  and 
In  oTfamation  of  loeal  units.    Dstv 
xhOamr  each  day  tiTlag  to  fan  the 
fiaafs.    Jtihn  curraa  doss  tfaa  wutM 
there  ars  a  few  men  and  wonsn  Uka 
eonvart  vUl  appear  and  say,  "Du 


also  tough  on  you.  beeatise 

wheat  and  graae  cattle  In 

to  go  but  on  relief.    And 

om  all  of  us  alike,  New 


fiOls 


that  la   blighted   by   this 
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Here  I;  $5  "  Thank  God  for  that,  but  you  can't  do  a  Nation-wide 
Job  on  $5  or  500  times  $5  In  addition  to  cooperation  we  must  be 
financ 'd.  You  cant  i.ssuf  bui!fiin.«  and  write  letters  without  a 
little  laoney  In  the  treaf-ury  That  i.s  why  as  a  la.«t  resort  we  took 
to  the  old  worn-out  ."icheme  of  selling  wildlife  conservation  stamps. 
I  don't  lUte  to  comjnend  them  too  higtUy  tjccause  I  made  them 
myself. 

If  you  do  not  sell  them  we  are  sunk.  We  tried  to  think  of 
every  possible  way  to  finance  the  federation  and  the  stamp  sale 
was  ailopted  as  a  last  resi^rt  Stamps  are  not  going  to  raise  the 
level  (if  conservation  con.sciou-sness  but  the  profits  from  this  sale 
may  dD  so  It  is  Just  a  cheap  device  to  get  a  few  pourues  to  keep 
the  ccn.servntlon  fires  burning,  and  if  you  feel  embarrassed  to  be 
asked  to  sell  .stamps  for  a  national  conservation  movement,  please 
remen.ber  that  any  village  in  the  United  States  can  raise  more 
monej  for  the  pension  fund  of  superannuated  firemen  and  the 
Barrel  Rollers'  Union  of  'Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  can  stir  up  more  civic 
pride  for  a  local  dance  than  we  can  get  for  conservation  in  the 
whole  American  continent  I 

Perhaps  I  had  better  illustrate  how.  if  we  had  a  well -organized 
federanon.  the  force  of  popular  sentiment  might  operate  to  further 
the  In  erests  of  conservation  I  will  take  a  specific  example.  Down 
in  South  Carolina  there  are  two  rivers,  the  Santee  River  which 
empties  its  29.000  .second-feet  of  fresh  water  into  the  sound  back 
of  Cafe  Romalne.  and  the  Cooper  River  which  finally  empties  into 
Charleston  Harbor.  The  Santee  River  Is  important  in  that  its  fresh 
waters  are  responsible  for  one  of  the  most  highly  productive  bio- 
logical areas  left  on  the  Atlantic  coast  There  are  500  square  miles 
of  these  productive  waters  protected  from  the  ocean  by  Cape  Ro- 
malne and  a  chain  of  small  Islands  and  bars  which  extend  from 
the  tip  of  Cape  Romalne  southward  toward  the  coast  of  Soutli 
Caroll  la.  Where  the  Santee  empCies  into  this  Sound  there  is  a 
band  of  fresh  water.  Beyond  this  band  is  a  strip  of  water  with  a 
very  low  salinity  as  the  fresh  water  begins  to  mix  with  the  sea. 
As  you  move  out  into  the  Sound  the  salinity  Increases  until  It 
reaches  the  ocean  itself.  As  a  result  of  this  graduation  from  fresh 
water  to  salt  water,  you  have  successive  zones  of  envl.onment  each 
favorable  to  a  specialized  type  of  vegetation  and  biological  species. 
Here  .ire  then  spawned  and  reproduced  all  the  various  types  of 
animal  life  and  sea  foods  which  thrive,  each  in  Its  chosen  environ- 
ment and  varying  degrees  of  water  salinity  from  fresh  to  pure  sea 
water.  It  Is  a  veritable  paradise  for  aquatic  species.  TTie  largest 
known  shrimp  shoal  in  the  world,  11  miles  long,  occupies  its  chosen 
envlrcximent  there  Clams,  edible  crabs,  oysters,  and  fl»th  are  bred 
there  In  abundance  The  multiple  types  of  vegetation  produced 
there  makes  It  one  of  the  finest  winter  feeding  grotmds  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl  on  the  east  coast  If  you  should  for  any  reason  cut 
off  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Santee  River  so  that  It  no  longer  dilutes 
the  cx-ean  water  in  the  Sound,  you  would  have  the  undiluted  sea 
water  Invading  the  entire  Sound  and  thus  destroying  the  zonal 
envlrcnments  which  are  responsible  for  the  prolific  production. 

In  1934  there  was  a  proposal  to  build  with  emergency -relief 
ftmds  a  power  dam  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Santee  River,  which 
would  divert  the  water  into  the  Cooper  River  and  spill  it  into  the 
Charl<!ston  River  It  wasn't  a  particularly  favorable  site  for  a  power 
dam  End.  besides,  they  already  had  so  much  machinery  to  produce 
power  that  the  exl-stlng  plants  were  only  worthing  half  of  their 
capacity  But  a  certain  politician  was  ninnlng  for  offlce  and  the 
money  to  build  the  dam,  only  $51,000,000.  would  be  a  fine  political 
asset.  No  one  thought  of  the  500  square  miles  of  food -producing 
water  at  Cape  Romalne. 

Wh.?n  the  news  came  out  that  the  Santec-Cooper  project  was  to 
be  buUt  with  Government  funds  as  a  W  P  A.  project.  Clarence 
Cotta-n.  one  of  the  best  food  experts  In  the  country,  was  sent  down 
from  the  Biological  Survy  to  investigate  the  consequences.  Mr. 
Cotta;n  took  a  couple  of  men  with  him  and  looked  over  the  situa- 
tion. On  his  return  he  reported  that  such  a  project  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  productivity  of  the  Cape  Romalne  area.  In  addi- 
tion to  destroying  a  great  cypress  forest  which  bordered  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river. 

Armed  with  this  report.  I  went  over  to  see  Mr.  Ickes.  whose  money 
was  u>  finance  the  project  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  biological  conse- 
quences of  this  project  He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the  project 
or  Its  biological  con-sequences.  I  asked  to  see  his  list  of  P.  W  A. 
projects,  and.  sure  enough,  it  was  on  there 

"Wtll."  said  Mr.  Ickes.  "that  mtist  be  the  Chiefs  Idea.  Perhaps 
we  hai  better  go  and  see  him." 

So  ve  went  over  to  see  the  President  and  explained  to  him  just 
what  »rould  happen  iX  the  Santee-Cooper  power  project  was  carried 
out  He  agreed  that  if  the  consequences  were  such  as  we  reported 
the  project  should  be  abandoned  and  he  crossed  it  off  the  Ust  You 
can  Imagine  our  surprise  a  few  weeks  later  to  discover  that  »21  000  - 
000  hid  again  been  allocated  to  this  same  project.  Again  an  appeal 
to  Secretary  Ickes  brousiht  a  second  White  House  conference  The 
President  this  time  showed  us  a  report  from  the  South  Carolina 
Fish  !.nd  Ganie  Commission  which  purported  to  Justify  on  every 
score  Jie  building  of  the  dam.  To  make  a  long  story  short  It  was 
a  report  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  written  at  the  request  of  the 
candidate. 

The*e  facte  having  been  discussed,  the  President  said  that  the 
pressure  to  build  the  power  project  was  very  great  and  be  didn't 
see  what  he  could  do  Finally  it  was  agreed  to  leave  It  to  Mr 
ickes,  who  was  to  m.ake  an  Investigation,  and  if  he  said  that  the 
project  would  do  more  harm  than  good  thr  project  would  b« 
ttropp.'d.     Mr.   Ickea'    n-port    upheld    the   report   of   ths   Biological 
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Siirvey  In  every  contention.  Economically  the  Santee  River  was 
of  far  greater  value  as  Nature  had  designed  it  than  as  a  producer 
of  surplus  power. 

This  did  not  satisfy  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  dam  and  the 
project  was  referred  to  the  Army  engineers.  The  Army  engineers, 
while  not  outspokenly  opposed,  did  not  endorse  it.  The  Water 
Resources  Committee  of  the  National  Planning  Commission  refused 
to  give  the  project  a  favorable  report  and  again  the  President  cut 
the  project  from  the  P.  W.  A.  list.  Several  months  later,  when  the 
President  came  back  from  one  of  his  fishing  trips,  he  stopF^d  at 
Charleston  and  was  presented  with  a  huge  bundle  of  p>etitions  from 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  requesting  the  millions  of  Govern- 
ment money  to  build  the  dam.  The  President  answered  this 
appeal  by  saying  that  after  all  this  Is  a  democracy  and  In  view  of 
the  apparent  overwhelming  demand  for  the  power  project,  It  woiild 
have  to  be  built.  As  a  result  he  reallocated  twenty-one  million  to 
b^ln  work.  Then  followed  a  series  of  injunctions  and  appeals  In 
an  effort  to  hold  up  the  project  which.  In  the  judgment  of  everyone 
except  the  politicians,  was  without  justification.  Recently  the 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  an  opinion  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  reason  why  the  Government  cannot  spend  toiy  amount  of 
money  It  chooses  on  power  projects  and  the  Santee-Cooper  project 
Is  again  threatening  the  600  miles  of  highly  productive  atiuatlc 
resources.  Only  one  thing  can  stop  It  and  that  Is  the  protests  of 
enough  American  citizens  to  cotinteract  the  greedy  demands  oi 
South  Carolina. 

An  analysis  should  have  been  made  of  the  Columbia  River,  l)efore 
they  built  the  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams,  to  see  what 
would  happen  to  the  $11,000,000  of  annual  Income  from  the 
Columbia  River  salmon  run.  No  one  did  It  and  the  two  great 
dams  are  built.  Those  two  dams  will  have  to  make  an  awful  lot 
of  electricity  to  equal  that  $11,000,000  which  nature  sent  up  the 
Columbia  River  each  year  with  the  salmon  to  say  nothing  of  paying 
back  the  $300,000,000  It  has  cost  the  taxpayers  to  build  those 
Columbia  River  dams. 

It  is  when  such  projects  as  these  are  being  planned  that  the 
conservationists  of  the  country  should  be  told  and  allowed  to  file 
their  individual  protests.  It  will  be  the  objective  of  the  federation 
to  furnish  such  information  and  provide  a  means  of  protest.  Local 
conservation  organizations  which  affiliate  with  the  national  federa- 
tion do  not  lose  their  present  identity  or  alter  their  present  status. 
they  merely  put  their  names  on  the  list  of  minute  men  to  be 
called  in  case  of  emergency  and  to  respond  as  they  see  fit. 

This  Massachusetts  Pish  and  Game  Association  of  yours  has  a 
very  interesting  precept  that  I  have  noticed  and  often  thought 
about.  It  reads  as  fallows:  "We  believe  where  a  fish  or  a  bird  or 
animal  is  taken  by  a  sportsman  or  lost  thro\igh  natural  causes,  at 
least  one  must  be  restored  either  naturally  or  artificially  if  our 
sport  is  to  endure." 

That  is  fine  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  It  overlooks  an  Important 
detail.  We  might  just  ds  well  say  we  wUl  send  a  new  citizen  Into 
the  Dust  Bowl  for  every  one  who  moves  out.  You  cant  repopu- 
late  a  stream  with  fl^sh  or  any  area  of  land  with  game  where  the 
environment  has  been  destroyed  any  more  than  you  can  make  the 
human  beings  thrive  in  the  Dust  Bowl  where  soil  and  molsttire 
are  gone. 

We  must  get  out  of  our  rut  of  thinking  that  we  can  put 
back  fifih  and  game"  Into  an  area  where  the  natural  living  condi- 
tions have  been  destroyed.  Furthermore,  we  must  combat  the 
continued  reckless  destruction  of  environment.  I  expect  to  go 
down  to  Baltimore  to  the  national  convention  and  see  the  same 
old  group  getting  together,  saying  the  same  old  thing  about  more 
fish  and  more  game  just  as  they  have  done  for  the  past  15  years. 
Then  they  will  adjourn  for  1  year.  Need  I  emphasize  further  the 
need  for  year-round  activity  on  a  national  scale,  unceasing  and 
vlgoroxis?  That  is  what  the  national  faderatlon  hopes  to  accom- 
plish. One  brief  prayer  meeting  a  year  ts  not  suffldent  for  the 
salvation  of  our  continental  resources. 

I  used  to  have  a  fine,  dear  old  father  who  was  a  Methodist 
minister.  In  his  congregation  he  had  a  man  named  Deacon 
Belknap.  Every  Wednesday  Deacon  Belknap  would  come  to  the 
prayer  meeting.  Immediately  after  the  opening  prayer.  Belknap 
would  rise  from  his  seat  and  testify  to  his  devotion  to  the  church. 
He  always  thanked  God  that  salvation  was  free.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  church  for  40  years,  and  It  had  never  cost  him  a 
cent.  That  Is  what  Is  the  matter  with  a  lot  of  our  conservation- 
ists.   They  think  they  can  get  it  for  nothing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  a  prophet  of  doom,  however,  and  there 
are  brighter  sides  to  the  picture  which  should  encoxirage  us  to 
continued  efforts. 

Out  in  North  Dakota  there  Is  a  river  known  as  the  Mouse  River. 
It  runs  81  miles  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  and 
twists  and  turns  in  its  leisurely  course.  It  comes  down  from  the 
north  across  the  Canadian  border,  flows  through  the  town  of 
Minot,  and  then  back  into  Canada  and  off  to  join  the  waters  of 
Hudson  Bay.  In  my  youth  the  Mouse  River  'Valley  was  a  wide, 
well -watered,  marshy  thoroughfare  where  ducks,  geese,  and  all 
manner  of  wildlife  flourished  in  countless  numbers.  It  was  so 
full  of  muskrats  that  the  annual  Income  from  muskrat  pelts 
alone  was  more  than  they  ever  got  from  all  the  domestic  crops 
ever  raised  there  after  the  marshes  had  been  drained. 

One  day  %ht  enemy  came  and  ditched  and  drained  the  Mouse 
River  Valley.  At  flrat  the  crops  were  abundant  on  the  newly 
drained  land.  The  soil  was  rich  and  tvHl  of  moUtvu-e.  But  the 
flood  damage  caused  by  hurrying  the  waters  off  the  land  Into  the 
town  of  Mlnot  made  an  annual  spring  flood  In  that  town  which 
nxk  Into  the  thousanda  of  doUan  m«1i  f—x.    Hm  tn  of  gowx  orqpa 


was  short  lived.  The  drainage  ditches  soon  drew  an  the  moisture 
out  of  the  soil  and  the  day  came  when  they  planted  their  crops  in 
vain.  The  soil  cracked  and  the  grain  fields  withered  and  died. 
Years  of  increasing  hardship  followed  as  year  after  year  the  Mouse 
River  'Valley  turned  desert  in  midsummer.  They  burned  the  boards 
from  the  silos  to  keep  warm  in  the  winter.  They  shot  their  cattle 
because  there  was  no  grass  or  water  In  summer.  A  desert  bad  been 
created  with  man's  mechanical  aid  and  farmers  could  only  sit  at 
their  windows  and  see  the  dust  blow  by.  To  see  that  desolated  araa 
you  could  not  believe  it  had  once  be*n  the  richly  productive  Mouse 
River  Valley  of  1900.  It  was  in  this  area  that  the  Biological  Survey 
set  up  one  of  its  major  restoration  projects.  We  had  no  money  at 
our  own  to  do  It  with.  The  Biological  Survey  was  not  one  of  the 
favored  agencies  for  the  expenditure  of  relief  funds.  We  had  to  go 
over  to  the  Rerettlement  Administration  and  to  the  C.  W.  A.  and 
P.  W.  A.  for  cooperative  assistance.  We  had  to  go  round  with  a 
straw  and  such  from  others'  barrels  the  financial  aaslstanoe 
which  was  denied  us  Dams  to  store  the  water  were  built  where 
drainage  ditches  had  once  been.  The  rains  and  winter  snowi  came 
(not  much  rain  or  snow,  for  thoee  were  drought  years  In  North 
Dakota).  The  newly  created  lakes  were  filled  up.  But  an  amaring 
thing  happened.  The  water  disappeared.  I  think  I  was  never  so 
disappointed  in  my  life.  After  all  the  borrowing  we  had  done  and 
the  hopes  we  had  had,  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  see  that  water 
disapi>ear  and  to  be  faced  with  the  possible  fallvire  of  the  project 
(particularly  so  for  a  Republican  In  a  Democratic  administration 
that  was  no  time  for  me  to  make  any  costly  mistakes) . 

Twice  the  lakes  back  of  our  dams  filled  and  twice  the  water 
cank  Into  the  earth.  It  was  the  third  time  the  lakes  filled  that 
the  water  finally  held.  There  had  been  no  serious  mlsteJces  In 
our  plans  or  our  construction.  When  the  water  had  disappeared 
the  earth  was  merely  quenching  her  16-]rear  old  thirst.  That  year, 
for  the  first  time  since  they  straightened  the  river,  Mlnot  had  no 
flood.  The  wells  In  the  valley  did  not  go  dry  In  midsununer  and 
tall  marsh  grass  reappeared  along  the  borders  of  our  lakes.  This 
year  there  was  standing  room  only  in  the  nesting  grounds  for 
ducks,  shore  birds,  and  marsh  Inhabitants.  Restoration  can  be 
accomplished. 

We  vainly  thought  If  we  set  an  example  of  real  restoration  to 
show  how  it  helped  everybody  and  made  a  big  recreation  spot  In 
the  midst  of  a  drought-ridden  region,  how  It  gave  life  to  a  desert, 
that  the  Nation  might  be  Interested  in  doing  more  of  It.  Maytw 
the  reaction  will  come  in  time.  Perhaps  the  people  don't  know 
about  it  yet,  but  certain  it  is  that  offers  of  further  assistance 
haven't  come  yet  from  any  source.  Perhaps  it  needs  the  force  of 
a  mass  demand  from  conservationists  throughout  the  country. 
How  can  they  make  such  a  demand  unless  by  some  method  of  or- 
ganization they  can  all  puU  together  at  once? 

That,  then,  friends  is  our  plea  for  a  national  federation  to 
defend  our  remaining  natural  resources  and  restore  sane  of  the 
gifts  of  nature  which  man  has  foolishly  destroyed. 

Thank  you. 


The  Wagre  and  Hoar  Bill  Unconstitutional— Will 
Add  to  the  Army  of  Unemployed,  Tend  to  Reduce 
Wages  and  Lengthen  Hours,  and  Increase  Bu- 
reaucratic Control  of  Labor  and  Industry  , 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION         <     ■ 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24.  1938 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.^  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have 
before  us  for  consideration  Senate  bill  2475,  relating  to  wages 
and  hours  for  a  part  of  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  excludes  at  least  40,000.000  workers  in  America.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  this  bill  on  July  22,  1937.  It  came  and  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  House.  That  committee  re- 
ported out  the  Senate  bill  after  striking  out  every  word  and 
line  in  the  Senate  bill  and  adopting  an  amendment,  and  it  Ib 
this  amendment  of  the  House  committee  to  the  Senate  bill 
which  is  now  before  us  for  consideration. 

There  is  Just  as  much  difference  between  the  Senate  bill 
and  this  proposed  House  bill  as  there  is  between  day  and 
night.  This  is  most  unusual  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  bill  la 
supposed  to  have  the  approval  of  the  administration  and  was 
forced  through  the  Senate  by  the  friends  of  the  Preddenft. 
Now,  this  House  bill  is  likewise  supported  and  urged  by  the 
administration  leaders  in  the  House,  aided  and  abetted  by 
Members  from  the  North  and  East.  If  the  House  bill  Is 
adopted,  it  will  be  Interesting  to  note  what  will  beoomt  ol 


m¥ 
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ttacK  bills.  "Hie  Hou»  will  hav«  ctrt  out  every  provision  of 
tbe  Senate  bill.  We  are  told  that  the  Senate  will  not  ac- 
cept the  House  bill. 

Thii  is  a  purely  political  and  aectllonal  measure.  The  ad- 
rainistrmtlon  and  some  of  our  libor  friends  have  been 
pledging  labor  for  S  years  that  a  lage  and  hour  bill  would 
be  put  through.  Tbe  6  yean  have  <  »me  and  gone  and  Con 
gress  is  libout  to  adjourn,  and  it  t»ems  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  adnxinlstratlon  to  play  both  eods  against  the  middle 
Tliey  are  trying  to  gat  through  an^  kind  of  a  bill 
administration  Is  Uncere,  it  seems 


the  leaders  of  the  admlnlstraUon  li  the  House  and  Senaite 


If  the 
to  me  they  would  have 


that  would  be  helpful  to 
a  whole. 
Senate  and  House  bills 


bills.  No  one  can  know 
hour  legislation,  if  any. 
We  know  for  certainty. 


get  together  and  put  through  a  bill 
labor,  industry,  and  the  eountry  as 

If  the  Rouse  passes  this  Wll.  th^ 
win  then  be  referred  to  a  conf eren(  e  committee  made  up  of 
5  Memb4!rs  of  the  House  and  5  of  the  Senate,  and  these 
10  Members  win.  If  they  can  ever  eome  to  an  agreement, 
rewrite  both  the  Senate  and  House 
now  wh&t  character  of  wage  and 
may  finally  be  written  into  law. 
however,  that  the  House  bill  so  mu^h  desired  by  certain  In- 
dustries In  the  North  and  East  ami  certain  workers  in  the 
North  and  East  will  not  become  lai  f.  These  10  Members  of 
the  Houjse  and  Senate  win,  if  thej  can  agree,  finally  write 
the  law.  and  when  It  is  written,  mo  re  than  likely  certain  in- 
dustries in  the  North  and  East  and  certain  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen in  the  North  and  East  wi  il  not  then  favor  the  biU 
when  It  ixmes  from  the  conference. 

Outside  of  the  politics  in  the  bill,  the  other  real  purpose 
as  expressed  by  the  proponents  or  the  House  bill — and  I 
might  say  it  is  sponsored  and  in  ^harge  of  northern  and 
eastern  Democrats — is  to  stop  the  Oow  of  capital  from  the 
North  and  East  to  the  South,  and  If  possible,  to  force  the 
closing  of  southern  shops,  factorUs.  mines,  and  mills  and 
give  the  business  and  emplojrment  to  northern  and  eastern 
industries  and  to  northern  and  eas  em  workers. 

UMIXIMSIIIUIIU]  r&L  1 

Hon.  llobert  Jackson,  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  this 
administration  and  recently  appoiiited  by  the  President  as 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  Stat »,  warned  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  that  the  bin  befor<  us  was  unconstitutional: 
but  the  bill  is  urged,  no  doubt,  to  help  the  political  situation 
In  the  coming  November.  The  Cou  "t  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  on  it  before  the  ele  cUon. 

It  Is  purely  a  poUtlcal  bin  put  out  it  this  time  to  deceive  the 
laboring  people  of  this  country  by  lavtng  them  believe  that 
the  administration  Is  doing  sometlilng  for  them.  Is  It  not 
a  little  Ktrange  this  administration  has  preached  from  the 
housetops  for  5  years  &bout  a  wage  and  hour  blU.  but  waits 
and  waits  for  fi  long  years  and  until  Congress  u  about  to  ad- 
journ to  bring  forth  and  urge  ths  proposal,  and  for  the 
friends  of  the  administration  to  pan  one  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  an  entirely  dilTerent  bUl  in  tte  House?  If  this  legls- 
tion  is  good,  why  have  they  procra  ;Unated  for  more  than  5 
years? 

One  gi'eat  trouble  with  legislatJon  of  the  New  Deal.  It  turns 
out  to  be  uncoDstitutloiud  or  harm  !ul  instead  of  helpful  to 
the  people. 

This  measure  expressly  OBcludes  i  hose  engaged  In  agricul- 
ture acd  the  prooesslng  and  pre  mratkm  of  a^cultuxal 
predicts  for  the  market.  It  exclude  i  those  engaged  in  motor 
and  air  transportation.  It  also  exc  udes  an  other  workers- 
men,  women,  and  children — not  enraged  In  interstate  com- 
merce. This  bin.  therefore,  cuts  c  ut  more  than  40,000,000 
workers  in  this  ooontry.  It  is  in  t  lis  great  group  that  you 
find  the  low  wages  and  sweatshops  For  instance,  farm  la- 
borers receive  sometimes  teas  than  i  dollar  a  day,  with  toog 
hours:  and  it  does  not  protect  or  he  p  others  who  receive  l9w 
wi«e8  and  are  ie<julied  to  work  nnr  NMonaUy  long  hours. 

Tbe  fact  ts.  the  worken  that  tfa:  i  taUl  tnchidea.  with  rare 
exeeptiona.  have  a  wage  far  In  exeeks  at  S  cents  or  even  40 
cents  an  hour,  and  have  an  t-bour  ptj,  with  time  and  a  half 
for  ofwt^BBe. 


lOTAI.    AKD    ITUPATKXnc    TO    WOftXZllS 

I  an  not  a  recent  convert  to  the  cause  of  those  who  toll, 
as  I  sivnt  many  years  of  my  life  as  a  common  laborer  on  the 
farm,  in  the  shops,  factories,  and  mills.  I  have  taken  a 
lively  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try. The  public  records  will  show  before  I  came  to  Congress 
and  dirtng  aU  my  service  in  Congress  I  never  failed  to  sup- 
port any  measure  that  was  helpful  to  the  workers. 

The  proposed  wage  and  hour  legislation  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Its  opponents  and  proponents  in  the  press  and 
over  the  radio  for  a  long  time.  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
up  to  this  time  I  have  not  had  a  letter,  telegram,  or  personal 
re<iue»!t  from  anyone  in  my  district  urging  me  to  support 
either  the  Senate  or  House  bin.  I  have  only  had  one  request 
from  anyone  living  in  Kentucky  to  support  either  bin.  I 
have  been  urged,  however,  by  persons  outside  of  my  district 
and  outside  of  Kentucky  to  support  this  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters,  telegrams, 
and  i)ersonai  requests  from  workers,  fanners,  merchants, 
busin(?ss  and  professional  men  living  in  my  district  urging 
me  to  vote  against  It. 

The  proponents  say  that  this  measure  will  eliminate  the 
emplcsmient  of  child  labor — that  Is,  persons  under  16  years 
of  agf.  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  House  or  Senate  who  favors 
the  employment  of  children  in  industry  or  other  hazardous 
work.  I  vot«d  to  submit  the  child-labor  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  for  ratification  by  the  States.  The  State  of 
Kentucky  did  ratify  that  amendment.  My  State  has  splen- 
did child-labor  laws  and  they  are  rigidly  and  effectively 
enfor:ed. 

Th(?  main  backers  of  this  bill  come  from  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  but  neither  Massachusetts  nor  New  York 
has  over  ratified  the  child -labor  amendment,  although 
President  Roosevelt  was  Governor  of  New  York  for  many 
years  while  this  amendment  was  up  for  ratiflcation,  and  tlie 
Democrats  have  had  control  in  Massachusetts  for  many 
years  If  the  President  and  these  backers  are  so  deeply 
Intensted  in  eliminating  ciuld  labor,  why  do  not  they  have 
the  fJtates  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  to  ratify  the 
child-labor  amendment,  and  why  has  not  the  administration 
brought  forward  a  child-labor  bill  during  the  last  5  years? 
It  could  have  been  passed  almost  tmanlmously  at  any  time. 

Th?  child-labor  feature  l.s  put  Into  this  measure  in  order 
to  foice  Congress  to  accept  the  objectionable  features  of  this 
bill. 

wax  n  HtiTruL  to  mikou.  raiuioaj)  wotKzaa,  awd  otksm 
Th.s  bill  applies  solely  and  only  to  persons  employed  la 
Intentate  commerce.  For  the  first  year  after  this  bill  be- 
come* a  law  the  wage  fixed  Is  25  cents  an  hour  with  44  hours 
a  week.  In  other  words,  no  one  could  be  prosecuted  under 
this  law  if  it  can  be  shown  he  is  paying  as  much  as  25  centa 
an  hour  and  does  not  have  more  than  a  44-houT  week.  Of 
cours;.  he  could  work  people  more  than  44  hours  a  week  pro- 
vided he  paid  them  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  For  the 
second  year  after  It  went  Into  efTect  the  wage  would  be  30 
cents  an  hour  and  42  hours  a  week.  At  the  end  of  2  years 
and  lor  the  third  year  and  on.  the  workweek  would  be  40 
hours,  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  wages  would  go  to  40  cents 
an  hour. 

The  wage  and  hour  scale  provided  for  in  this  bill  applies 
not  oily  to  common  labor  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  but 
also  -X)  skilled  and  semiskiUed  labor,  to  all  mechanics,  ma- 
chinists, printers,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  stone  masons,  and 
every  character  of  work,  it  matters  not  how  skilled  such  a 
person  might  be. 

I  cannot  understand  how  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  miners, 
because  through  their  organization  they  have  secured  written 
contracts  with  coal  operators  which  pay  on  the  average  more 
than  70  cents  an  hour.  Some  receive  a  higher  wage  than 
that,  and  no  one.  even  a  trapper  boy,  receives  less  than  50 
cents  an  hour  and  35  hours  a  week  with  time  and  a  half  pay 
for  overtime;  but  this  bill,  to  start  out  with,  provides  for  25 
cents  an  hour  and  44  hours  a  week,  and  it  requires  3  years 
before  it  reaches  the  mRTimi^m  of  40  cents  an  hour. 
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The  raUroad  workers  are  expressly  excluded  from  this  blU. 
It  Is  said  the  railroad  workers  may  desire  to  come  under  the 
bill  as  to  wages  only  but  not  as  to  hours.  They  object  to  the 
hours  provided  In  this  blU.  If  an  amendment  is  offered  to 
Include  the  railroad  workers  and  they  desire  It.  I  shaU  vote 
for  that  amendment.  PractlcaUy  aU  the  ralbXMUi  men  re- 
ceive more  than  26  cents  an  hour,  and  they  have  the  8-hour 
day.  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  The  mine  workers, 
the  railroad  workers,  and  other  organized  workers  who  are 
receiving  better  pay  and  shorter  hours  than  are  provided  for 
in  this  bin  secured  these  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 
through  their  organizations. 

On  page  51  of  the  bill  this  language  is  used: 

"Employer  engaged  in  commerce"  means  an  employer  In  com- 
merce, or  an  employer  engaged,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
In  purchasing  or  selling  goods  In  commerce. 

Every  business,  either  large  or  smaU.  In  the  city,  country, 
or  viUage.  that  is  engaged  either  in  purchasing  or  seUlng 
goods  in  commerce— that  Is.  engaged  in  buying  any  goods 
shipped  in  from  another  State  or  in  selling  goods  shipped  into 
another  State— is  Included.  For  instance,  if  a  little  country 
store  should  buy  a  smaU  biU  of  goods  and  have  it  shipped  in 
from  another  State  and  be  engaged  In  scUlng  those  goods, 
it  would  be  Included;  or  If  a  little  sawmiU  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing logs  and  lumber  should  ship  them  hito  another 
State,  such  small  business  or  enterprise  wotdd  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  blU  and  be  subject  to  the  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  biu-eaucrats  here  in  Washington. 

Furthermore,  under  this  bUl  no  boy  or  girl  imder  16  years 
of  age  could  sell  or  distribute  newspapers,  magazines,  or  pe- 
riodicals in  their  own  little  vlUages.  towns,  or  elsewhere,  pro- 
vided that  that  newspaper  or  publishing  company  sent  some 
of  Its  papers  or  periodicals  from  one  State  into  another  State. 
For  Instance,  a  boy  In  my  home  town  could  not  seU  or  dis- 
tribute the  Cincinnati  Post,  Courier-Journal.  KnoxvlUe  Senti- 
nel or  Journal,  or  any  other  paper  or  periodical  that  might 
be  sent  in  from  some  other  State;   and  unless  the  blU  Is 
amended  It  wlU  hiclude  every  Uttle  weekly  newspaper  In  the 
United  States.    This  measure  win  affect  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Industries,  large  and  sman.  and  mlUlons  of  workers. 
All  the  industries  and  other  employers  of  workers  under 
this  bin  are  placed  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor.    Secretary 
Perkins  wlU  have  supervision  and  control  over  aU  these  In- 
dustries and  millions  of  workers.    The  question  arises,  Do  the 
organized  workers  and  their  leaders  desire  to  turn  these  im- 
portant matters,  affecting  them  so  vitally,  over  to  some 
bureaucrat  here  In  Washington?    It  wUl  greatly  weaken,  If 
not  destroy.  coUecUve-bargalnkxg  agencies,  In  my  opinion. 
The  wages  and  hours  fixed  in  this  blU  wlU  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  lower  the  wages  generaUy  of  the  workers  of  this 
country  and  to  lengthen  their  hours,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
sure  if  the  miners,  railroad  workers,  machinists,  mechanics, 
carpenters,    painters,    paperhangers,    printers,    bricklayers, 
stone  masons.  oll-weU  workers,  and  many  others  understood 
the  provisions  of  this  bin.  they  would  not  approve  it. 
Tint  woaKBa  sHoinj)  PKXsnvs  tuik  rnxoou 
The  House  last  E>ecember  voted  to  recommit  and  did  re- 
commit the  wage-and-hour  bin  before  It  at  that  time.    One 
of  the  serious  objections  to  the  bUl  was  It  gave  the  President 
the  power  to  appoint  a  one-man  administrator  to  administer 
the  act.    President  Green  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  urged  the  defeat  of  that  bill  in  this  language: 

He  (the  administrator),  therefore,  wotdd  have  In  his  control 
the  power  to  destroy  entirely  Industrial  organizations,  communi- 
ties labor  unions,  collective-bargaining  agencies,  and  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  these  respective  communlttea.  organ- 
izations, and  agencies  shaU  function  or  Uve." 

I  then  conunended  and  I  now  commend  this  statement  of 
President  Green.  A  one-man  administrator  became  %  czar 
of  labor  and  Industry.  I  think  the  bill  before  us  is  subject 
to  the  same  criticism.  The  President  appoints  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  administer  this  act.  Under  this  biU  Secre- 
tary Perkins  wfll  have  the  say  as  to  who  shaU  come  under 
its  provisions.  It  makes  her  a  czar  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  industries,  both  large  and  small,  and  over  mniions  of 


workers  In  this  country.  No  person  was  ever  granted  so 
much  power  in  a  democracy.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  steel  workers,  railroad 
workers,  and  other  labor  organizations  have  through  their 
organizations  and  many  years  of  struggle  won  the  right  from 
Congress  to  organize  and  bargain  coUectively  and  at  the 
same  time  they  have  achieved  great  success  in  securing  rea- 
sonable hours  and  fair  wages.  In  fact,  they  have  won  better 
hours  and  higher  wages  than  are  proposed  in  this  blU.       , 

In  my  opinion,  if  this  legislation  should  be  adopted.  In  the 
course  of  years  coUectlve-bargaining  agencies  and  conective 
bargaining  would  be  destroyed  or  rendered  almost  heU^eas   ' 
and  useless.    Tliis  WU  ixx>po8e8  to  erive  unusual  powers  over 
labor  and  Industry  to  the  bureaucrats  here  in  Washington. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  cpuld  not  administer  this  law.    She 
would  have  to  call  to  her  assistance  tens  of  thousands  of 
officeholders,  who  would  go  out  and  Investigate  each  concern, 
large  or  small,  to  find  out  if  such  concern  was  or  was  not 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce,  and.  of  course,  she  would 
have  to  accept  their  statement  as  to  whether  such  conc<m  was 
or  was  not  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  and  then  issue  an 
order  placing  such  concern  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
When  President  Roosevelt  took  office  there  were  about  530.000 
Federal  ofQceholders.    Today  there  are  more  than  1,100,000. 
The   Farm   Act  created   nearly   200.000   new    officeholders. 
This  measure  would  create  somewhere  between  40.000  and 
100,000  new  officeholders,  whose  high  salaries  and  heavy  ex- 
penses would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  workers  and  other  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

The  workers  In  Italy.  Germany,  and  Russia  had  their  labor 
organizations.  They  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  gov- 
ernment. They  placed  the  matter  of  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  Into  the  hands  of  government  bureau- 
crats; and  today  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  through  their 
dictators.  Stalin.  Hitler,  and  Mussolini,  fix  the  hours,  wages, 
and  working  conditions  for  the  mlUions  of  workers  of  those 
countries.  These  dictators  permit  no  back  talk  or  strikes. 
The  workers  must  take  the  wages  and  serve  the  hours  under 
the  conditions  fixed  by  the  bureaucrats.  Our  workers, 
farmers,  and  others  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  free  cit- 
izens. Measures  like  the  one  before  us  take  away  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  not  yet  ready  to  place  all  their  activities  and  enter- 
prises into  the  hands  of  bureaucrats  here  in  Washington. 

KSW   DBAL   rOUCm    RAVB   CKMATED   XTimCPLOTlfXlfT 

President  Roosevelt,  during  his  campaign  In  1932.  asserted 
there  were  between  seven  million  and  ten  miUlon  unemployed 
workers  in  the  United  States.  After  we  have  spent  more 
than  $45,000,000,000  in  the  last  6  years  and  have  made 
various  attempts  to  regiment  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry 
and  have  Increased  the  Federal  tax  collections  more  than 
200  percent  armuaUy  and  the  national  debt  nearly  twenty 
billions,  there  are  today  somewhere  between  thirteen  mlUlon 
and  sixteen  million  unemployed  workers  and  the  number  ia 
on  the  increase.    Forty-flve  wnion  dtdlars  is  a  lot  of  money. 

This  Nation  spent  for  aU  purpoeee  from  1789.  the  beginning 
of  George  Washington's  administration,  to  1916.  the  begin- 
ning of  the  World  War.  $32,210,604,278.  With  that  sum  of 
money  we  paid  off  the  debt  of  the  Revolution,  we  fought  the 
War  of  1812.  the  Mexican  War.  the  Clvfl  War.  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  a  dozen  or  more  Indian  wars;  we  paid 
the  soldiers,  widows,  and  orphans  their  pensions;  we  paid 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Gadsen  Purchase,  the  PhlUp- 
ptoe  Islands,  dug  the  Panama  Canal,  maintained  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  carried  on  every  activity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  127  years,  and  had  three  or  four  great  panics 
and  only  spent  $32,210,624,278.  This  was  about  tlUrteen 
bllhon  less  than  this  administration  has  spent  in  the  last 
5  years  with  no  war,  and  at  the  end  of  these  5  years  we  have 
more  unemployed  workers  in  this  country  than  at  any  time 
In  its  history  or  the  history  of  any  country  of  the  entire 
world,  and  before  this  Congress  is  closed  it  will  have  appro- 
priated for  the  next  fiscal  year  more  than  $11,000,000,000. 
This  sum  that  has  been  spent  under  this  adminlstraUon 
amounts  to  nearly  44  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
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every  btt  of  real  and  peranrml  proaertr  in  the  48  States  at 
tlte  Dnion  ac  fixed  by  Cbe  Tateiayonl  tn  lt35.  This  means  44 
percent  of  all  the  mills,  raOroads,  cnies,  towns,  money,  stores. 
bonds,  and  ;ruggty  of  every  kind  and  character.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  lusbed  the  nat  anal  debt  np  to  approxi- 
mately fStJXWjOOOjBOO. 

We  not  only  have  more  onexnployi  d,  but  there  are  9,0OO.CD0 
famines  which  are  reoetrinc  checks  or  some  fonn  of  help 
from  the  United  States  Oovemmeit.  The  families  avenve 
mme  than  foar  persona  to  the  fam^.  This  means  more  than 
35.0004)00  out  of  oar  popolation.  Tpe  President  not  long  aso 
called  on  OS  to  provide  for  a  $6j(W0.i0Oj0O0  pump-primins  re- 
bef  profrata.  This  is  the  largest  pomp-priming  program 
that  has  been  suindtted  yet.  It  proves  we  are  going  into 
the  hole  and  not  coming  out. 

The  Interstate  Oommeree  Coniniteian  on  April  6.  19S7, 
reported  there  v«re  l.lSl.OOO  railixiad  men  at  work.  The 
Oommission  reported  acain  on  April  6.  1938.  1  year  later. 
913,070  railroad  men  at  work.  In  other  words,  in  1  year 
railroad  empioyment  decreased  217^30.  which  is  approxi- 
mately 20  pexcent.  and  for  the  moi  th  of  April  1938.  accord- 
ing to  the  Commission,  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  15.000. 
Fa:  the  week  ending  May  21.  1938.  t  xere  were  mined  5.150.000 
tons  of  coal.  For  the  corresponding  week  in  1937  there  were 
mined  T.397,i000  tons.  There  are  list  railroad  men  and  less 
miners  at  work  today  than  there  ha  ve  been  at  any  time  in  30 
years. 

Autonx)bile  production  is  only  ale  out  15  percent  of  what  it 
was  a  Fear  ago.  Hundreds  of  thous  mds  of  auto  workers  have 
lost  their  jobs.    Steel  production  u  about  30  percent,  and 


along  on  about  the  same 
This  is 
bank  clearings.    In  fact, 
relief  rolls,  deficits, 


production  in  other  industries  runs 
basis.  Farm  eommodlty  prices  an  on  the  decline. 
also  true  of  cfeoeks  and  bonds  and 
ererythinc  Is  on  the  decrease  except  t 
debts,  unemptoyment.  and  buslDess  (allures,  which  are  on  the 
increase.  It  Is  a  dark  picture.  Tte  administration  has  had 
the  money  and  has  had  the  power,  and  these  are  the  condi- 
tions that  confront  us  after  6  yeaii.  A  large  majority  in  a 
Nation-wide  poll  recently  blamed  tl  icse  conditions  on  the  ad- 
ministration's poUcieB.  Tlsere  can  be  no  other  explanation. 
Ours  is  the  greatest  acrieultural  ant  i  industrial  country  of  the 
workl.  Our  Nation  is  the  richest  n  natural  resources.  We 
have  a  wondtfful  people.  Yet  our  Nation  is  in  the  worst 
condition  of  any  nation  in  the  woikl  except  one  or  two  en- 
gaged in  war.  Is  it  not  about  tiiiie  workers,  farmers,  and 
industry  begin  to  reaiize  that  the  cc  untry  is  in  bad  shape  and 
we  cannot  bring  it  back  by  taxing  and  squandering  the 
people's  money,  nor  by  the  reglmentfttion  of  labor,  agriculture. 
and  industry? 


WHT 


ICM    ULSOUCSS? 


uat  roi 

This  wace  and  hour  bill  puts  American  labor  and  indus- 
try in  a  strait  Jacket.  It  will  appttr  only  to  tbe  products  of 
American  labor  and  American  inchi^ry. 
fuse  to  make  provision  so  thi^  it 


The  proponents  re- 
will  apply  to  the  billions 


! 

of  thk  measure  will  put  a  lot 

This  is  ifiere  talk  for  the  coming 

a  lot  of  people  back  to 

Jobs   most   oome   from   akrlcultare    and    Industry. 

will  cause  agriculture  or 


of  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  prof  nets  being  dumped  into 
this  country  and  produced  by  the  peon,  sweatshop  labor  in 
foreign  countries.  Why  should  out  foreign  industries  and 
foreign  workers  be  forced  to  coi^ply  with  our  wage  and 
hour  laws? 

wnj,  jfor 

It  is  claimed  the 
of  people  back  to  work, 
campaign.    How  can  this  bill  put 
work? 

What  ii  there  about  this  bill  tlmt 
ladustiy  to  hire  more  people? 

Some  of  the  proponents  undertike  to  tell  us  it  will  pro- 
vide more  jobs  because  It  increases  vrages  and  shortens 
hours.  I  deny  both  statements.  '  lie  miners  receive  on  an 
of  about  70  cents  an  hour,  and  they  have  a  3&-hour 
yet  there  are  hundreds  of  tl  oueands  of  miners  out  of 
work.  This  tafU  doea  not  reduce  Ifae  boors  of  the  railroad 
workers,  steel  workers.  aatooMbik  jwortaers.  or  textile  work- 
ers. Those  engaaad  in  these  Indus  tries  have  an  8-hour  day, 
with  felB*  and  a  half  for  all  overt  me,  and  with  few  eac^^ 


tions  they  receive  more  money  than  fs  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  Many  workers  were  for  the  wage  and  hour  hill  on  ttie 
idea  that  the  hours  would  be  cut  down,  and  m  that  way  it 
would  provide  additional  jobs;  but  this  bill  starts  with  44 
hours  a  week  and  only  25  cents  an  hour  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
The  axitomobiie  workers  already  receive  on  an  average  about 
$6  per  day  for  common  labor,  and  many  other  groups 
of  laborers,  mechanics,  machinists,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
receive  $6  a  day  or  more  with  an  8-hour  day  and  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime.  If  tt"-is  measure  accomplishes  anything 
it  will  create  more  unrest,  break  down  confidence,  and  add 
to  the  great  army  of  unemployed. 

THE    BIU.    IS    SECTIONAL    AND    POLITICAL 

This  bill  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  and  has  been  strongly 
urwed  by  New  York — by  the  North  and  East.  I  have  heard 
a  score  or  more  of  speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  to  the  piirpose  of  this  bill,  and  they  frankly  state  tt  is  to 
stop  the  flight  of  capital  from  the  North  and  East  to  the 
South.  They  claim  we  are  building  too  many  factories, 
shops,  and  mills  in  the  South  and  that  this  bill  will  stop  the 
flight  of  capital  and  investment  m  business  enterprises  in 
the  South  and  will  likely  force  a  lot  of  the  capital  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  from  the  South  back  to  the  North  and  East. 

Let  no  one  south  of  the  Ohio  River  be  misled.  The  great 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  take  business  and  jobs  from  the 
people  living  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  Tlie  proponents  of 
this  measure  are  interested  in  bphalf  of  industry  and  work- 
ers of  the  North  and  East.  They  urge  that  a  unform  wa«e 
and  hour  bill  for  the  South  and  West  and  the  right  to  pat 
anytxxly  in  jail  who  does  not  comply  with  the  strict  provi- 
sions of  the  law  will  stop  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
South  and  take  the  jobs  and  business  away  from  the  South, 
and  give  this  to  the  workers  living  in  the  North  and  East. 

They  urge  that  there  should  be  no  differential  in  wages 
throughout  the  Nation.  No  one  could  be  more  anxious  to 
see  the  people  of  ray  district  and  my  State  secure  as  good 
wages  as  are  paid  any^^here  in  the  Nation  than  I  am,  but 
I  have  made  a  close  study  of  this  matter  and  I  am  frank  to 
say  there  must  be  differentials.  The  bill  before  us  does  not 
provide  for  differentials  and  we  are  told  that  they  are  not 
going  to  permit  it  to  be  amended. 

This  is  not  the  bill  urged  by  the  President  in  his  messages 
in  May  1937  and  May  1938.  The  President  uses  this  lan- 
guage: 

No  reasonable  person  sefis  a  complete  uniformity  of  wages  In 
the   United  Slates. 

The  President  further  said: 

Most  fair-labor  standard.?  as  a  practlral  matter  require  acme 
differentiation    bolweeu    diflerent    ludustriea    and    locailtiea. 

He  further  says: 

We  must  seek  to  build  up  through  appropriate  admlnlstrattv© 
machinery,  minlmum-w^c  .standards  of  faimeBS  and  reasonabie- 
ness.  industr,-  by  industry,  h^mig  due  regard  to  local  and  geo- 
graphical diversities. 

The  House  bill  provides  for  no  differentials  and  for  that 
reason  it  has  the  active  support  of  the  industries  and  workers 
of  the  North  and  East.  The  Senate  bill  does  have  dif- 
ferentials sustaining  the  views  of  the  President,  and  for 
that  reason  the  industries  and  many  of  the  workers  as  well 
as  many  of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  from  the 
North  and  East  are  opposed  to  the  Senate  bill. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  proponents  of  this  House  bin 
think  that  this  uniformity  of  wages  and  hours  will  destroy 
business  enterprises  in  the  South  and  take  away  the  busi- 
ness and  jobs  of  workers  of  the  South  and  give  these  jobs 
and  business  to  the  workers  of  the  North  and  East. 

Now  in  order  for  the  South  to  find  a  market  for  its  coal, 
timber,  textiles,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  and  other  products, 
both  agricultural  tind  manufactuied,  they  must  go  to  the 
great  consuming  centers  of  the  North  and  East  and  they 
must  pay  heavy  freight  rates  over  distances  ranging  from 
300  to  1.500  miles.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  if  the  cost  of 
production  is  the  same  in  the  South  as  it  is  in  the  North  and 
East,  the  southern  products  cannot  compete  when  they  get 
Into  the  markets  after  they  pay  these  high  freight  rates. 
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The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  recognize  this  very 
condition.  The  coal  from  Kentucky  is  largely  consumed  in 
the  great  consuming  centers  of  the  North  and  East.  The 
coal  from  Kentucky  must  pass  through  the  coal-producing 
sections  of  DUnols.  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Ken- 
tucky coal  must  pay  45  cents  more  per  ton  freight  to  get  to 
the  markets  than  is  paid  by  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Porty-flve  cents  a  ton  is  a  big  item,  and  if  Ken- 
tucky coal  costs  as  much  to  produce  as  the  coal  from  these 
other  States,  it  would  keep  Kentucky  dial  out  of  the  market; 
and  therefore  the  United  Mine  Workers,  in  making  their 
contracts  with  the  coal  companies  of  Kentucky,  provide  for 
a  differential  in  wages  in  Kentucky  so  that  Kentucky  coal 
can  pay  this  additional  freight  and  compete  in  the  markets. 
But  if  this  differential  was  not  recognized  In  the  contracts 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  with  the  coal  operators,  Ken- 
tucky coal  would  to  a  very  large  extent  be  cut  out  of  the 
market,  Kentucky  mines  would  be  flat,  and  Kentucky  miners 
out  of  work. 

When  the  Government  developed  the  N.  R.  A.,  it  laid  the 
country  off  in  districts  and  provided  a  differenUal  in  wages 
according  to  the  districts  and  different  Industries.  The  Gov- 
ernment, in  making  its  contracts,  recognizes  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  not  so  great  in  the  South  as  it  is  in  the  North  and 
East,  and  the  Government  recognizes  this  differential  in 
freight  costs  and  provides  for  these  differentials. 

Last  but  not  least,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  Gov- 
ernment fixing  the  wages  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers.  The 
common  laborers  in  the  rural  sections  of  Kentucky  receive 
about  $21.60  per  month,  while  the  common  laborers  in  New 
York  City  receive  $72.23,  New  York  State  $60.90,  Ohio  $55.45. 
Pennsylvania  $59.97.  Connecticut  $64.33,  California  $59.83, 
and  Illinois  $54.20.  The  Government  fixes  these  wages  on 
Government  work.  There  is  nearly  200  percent  difference  in 
Kentucky  W.  P.  A.  wages  and  that  received  in  some  other 
sections  of  the  country.  This  difference  is  too  great.  If  the 
Government  insists  on  industry  paying  a  uniform  wage 
throughout  the  coimtry,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  pay  a  uniform  wage  itself  for  the  same 
character  of  work  to  the  same  character  of  workers,  and  a  lot 
of  us  tried  to  amend  the  relief  bill  to  have  the  Government 
pay  a  imiform  wage  on  relief  work  and  not  pay  nearly  three 
times  as  much  to  rural  workers  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
California,  and  other  places  as  Is  paid  in  Kentucky  for  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

This  was  defeated;  and  then  an  amendment  was  offered 
to  fix  the  amount  at  25  cents  an  hour  or  40  cents  an  hour, 
and  these  folks  from  the  North  and  East  who  are  insisting 
on  a  uniform  wage  in  industry  defeated  all  these  amend- 
ments. They  likewise  defeated  an  amendment  that  pro- 
posed to  give  to  Kentucky  reUef  workers  only  90  percent  of 
what  reUef  workers  were  receiving  In  other  sections.  To 
my  mind  this  is  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  our  friends  from 
the  North  and  East. 

If  this  proposal  Is  carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  the 
North  and  East  can  and  will  destroy  the  South;  and.  fur- 
thermore, the  great  industrial  concerns  with  their  highly 
mechanized  organizations  and  large  producUon  per  unit  of 
manpower  will  destroy  the  smaller  business  concerns  of  this 
country,  the  smaller  mills,  factories,  shops  and  mines 
found  in  each  county  of  my  and  your  congressional  districts. 
Let  us  not  get  the  idea  that  the  big  concerns  furnish  aU 
the  employment  for  the  people  of  this  country.  There  are 
about  18,000  of  the  so-called  big  concerns,  only  a  limited 
number  of  which  are  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  There  are 
not  far  from  100,000  of  the  smaller  business  concerns  that 
this  measure  will  hit  hard,  and  thousands  of  them  will  be 
put  out  of  business.  The  big  concerns  produce  so  much 
more  per  unit  of  manpower  than  the  smaller  concerns,  It 
will  cause  many  of  the  smaller  business  concerns  to  install 
machinery  and  put  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work. 

We  should  refrain  from  passing  sectional  legislation.  The 
people  of  my  section  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  work  and 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  families  just  the  same  as 
those  living  in  the  North  and  Bast.    They  are  not  respon- 


sible for  being  located  so  far  from  the  great  consuming 
centers  and  great  markets  of  the  country. 

The  Father  of  our  Country  was  right  when  he  said  that 
the  North  needed  the  South  and  the  South  needed  the  North 
and  the  East  could  not  get  along  without  the  West  and 
the  West  could  not  get  along  without  the  East.  If  the  South 
should  be  hindered  or  impoverished,  then  the  North  and 
East  could  not  find  a  big  market  for  their  shoes,  clothing, 
automobiles,  furniture,  wagons,  farm  machinery,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  necessary  articles,  and  the  West  and  central 
part  of  the  country  could  not  find  such  a  ready  market  for 
their  grain,  hay,  fruits,  and  other  products,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  South  must  furnish  to  the  North.  East,  and 
West  raw  materials,  cotton,  coal,  iron,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  some  of  my  labor  friends  are  for 
this  bill.  Their  main  support  and  their  organizations  come 
from  the  North  and  East,  and  in  supporting  this  legislation 
they  will  carry  out  perhaps  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  their  organizations,  but  I  have  a  duty  that  I 
owe  to  the  workers  and  owners  of  small  business  enterprises 
in  my  district  and  in  my  own  State.  To  the  extent  that 
business  enterprises  are  destroyed  in  the  South,  to  that 
extent  do  we  take  away  work  from  the  miners  who  furnish 
the  coal  to  run  these  enterprises  and  in  the  same  way  take 
away  the  work  of  the  railroad  men  who  carry  the  coal  to 
these  plants  and  bring  back  the  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton, 
and  other  materials  from  the  South. 

This  measure  would  be  hurtful  both  to  labor  and  Indus- 
try in  my  section,  and  I  firmly  believe  It  would  prove  to  be 
such  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Every  sectional  bill  must 
in  the  long  run  prove  hurtful  to  the  Nation.  No  one  can 
have  one  of  his  legs  or  arms  cut  off  or  one  of  his  eyes  re- 
moved or  the  hearing  of  one  of  his  ears  destroyed  without  It 
resulting  in  manifest  Injury  to  the  entire  body. 

Let  us  stand  together,  without  sectionalism,  and  let  us 
cooperate  together  for  the  good  of  the  entire  Nation. 

raXEDOIC    AND    PROSPE«rrT 

This  administration  has  devoted  5  years  in  Its  efforts  to 
regiment  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry.  It  has  spent 
enormous  sums  of  money.  It  has  created  debts  that  I  am 
afraid  can  never  be  paid;  amd  yet  business  is  paralyzed  and 
the  great  army  of  unemployed  Increases  day  by  day.  This 
is  the  same  country  that  we  had  in  1922, 1923, 1924, 1925. 1926. 
1927  1928,  and  1929.  During  that  time  taxes  were  con- 
sistently cut  down,  business  was  on  the  Increase.  $10,000,000.- 

000  were  paid  on  the  national  debt,  there  was  practlcaUy  no 
unemployment,  the  farmers  were  receiving  17  cents  a  pound 
for  their  cotton,  $1.50  a  bushel  for  their  wheat,  and  80  cents 
per  bushel  or  more  for  com  and  other  farm  commodities  in 
proportion.  Our  national  income  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $80  000.000,000  a  year.  Otir  farm  income  was  around 
$12  000  000,000  a  year,  and  every  one  of  these  dollars  was 
worth  100  cents  to  the  dollar.  We  had  peace,  prosperity, 
and  contentment  throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  national  income  this  year  wUl  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $56  000,000,000.  The  farmers  will  receive  for  the  sale  of 
their  products  approximately  $7,000,000,000.  but  these  dol- 
lars, due  to  the  reduction  of  the  gold  content,  are  wortii 
less  than  60  cents  to  the  dollar.  So  our  national  income 
in  terms  of  the  dollar  of  1926  will  be  something  like  thirty- 
five  billions  instead  of  eighty  billions;  our  farm  income  will  be 
less  than  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  Instead  of  twelve 
billion;  the  price  of  cotton  would  be  today  a  little  over 
5  cents  a  poimd;  wheat  would  be  less  than  50  cents  a  bushel; 
com  less  than  35  cents  a  bushel.    Furthermore,  in  the  years 

1  have  mentioned  we  did  not  bum  our  pigs  and  destroy  our 
corn  and  other  crops.  We  did  not  have  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  to  permit  foreigners  to  dump  their  farm  products 
into  this  country  and  their  merchandise  on  American  mar- 
keU  and  Uke  away  the  work  and  markets  of  American  farm- 
ers and  American  workers. 

Let  me  repeat,  we  have  the  greatest  agricultural,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  country  of  the  world.  If  this  ad- 
minlstraUon  would  get  down  to  business  and  encourage 
American  business  and  enterprise,  it  would  start  the  flow 
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of  the   $24,000,000,000   lying   Idle 
ductive  enterprises  and  take  the 
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tn   the  banks   Into   pro- 
people  off  of  Telle!  amd 


give  them  good  jobs  at  good  wages  like  we  used  to  have. 
Let  us  quit  tnteg  to  change  our  form  of  government  and 
reform  everything  and  everybody  a  ad  quit  placing  them  in  a 
strait  Jacket  under  the  bureaucntts  here  in  Washington. 
Give  the  people  a  chance.  Let  the  Oovemment  get  out  of 
private  buslnefla.  dve  the  Amerlian  markets  to  American 
fanners,  to  American  Industry  anc  American  woi-kers;  take 
these  milllODs  of  aliens  off  of  relief  in  this  country;  give  the 
preference  of  the  Jobs  to  American  citlaens;  give  the  prefer- 
ence in  buslneas  to  American  frodUMXs  and  American 
workers. 


Relief  and  Work-Relief 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  JAMES  E 

OP  MONTAfiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


[REMARKS 

MURRAY 


Saturday. 


May  21  (legislattve  day 
1938 


ARnCLX  FROM   POBTUKX  AND 

WAaHTNOTON  DA3|LY 


gPTTORIAL   FROM   THB 
NKWS 


ai 


luabe 


Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  on  the  pending  relief 
and  difictuififd  and  analyzed  the 
sion. 

The  June  Issue  of  Fbrtune 
business  publicatktti — has  a  val 
lem  under  the  title  "Business  and 
of   the   iBsxie,  which   confirms   ibtt 
Monday. 

I  ask  that  this  article,  and  alao 
tha  Washington  Daily  News  of 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoai^ 
[nom  Fortune  for 


last  Monday  I  addressed 

and  work-relief  measure, 

caiises  of  the  present  reoes- 


magaaine— our 


May 

RKQU). 


jkrtide  and  editorial  were 
as  follows:  i 

1838]  1 


rAVos  A  atoas  aocxAiiZBD 


WIS 


NaltlMT 
lad 

Brl  Aln 


In  ttM  •Igfateecth  oeotury  there 
economy:  »  politics  called  "democratic 
at  free,  eompetlttve  eapttaltsm 
poUticai  eoooomy  wm  predaely  new 
araUiy.    But  tlMlr  oonJuncUon  Ui 
Btates    (to  mention  only  the  blggeat 
those  eouutit—  tn  a  tang,   and  at 
this  revolutlan  continued,  and  ••  the 
natlona,  capitalist  demoaraey  came  ta 

Ot   »nllght»nm<rnt;    and   OQ    the    WOTd   O 

was  hound   to   prevaU,   stood   out 
ehaotle  backgraund  at  history  ••  an 
aent. 

Tet  with  the  suooestful  est«bU^un< 
of  those  evly  political  thlnXers,  and 
of  the  dreams  of  those  earty  capttsllst^, 
oslvsd  has  faMored.    XU  lnev»aUaUtty 
at  Che  hlggft  natlcms  la  the  western 
have  rejected  it  almost  in  entirety 
democracies  its  basic  ooooepts  have 
piafltloss  violated.    Oapttallst 
■■  the  BMiiM  H>sU,s'  at  manfclTOl.    Its 
bug — a  system  that  pretends  to 
tuallty  has  emancipated  only  sodm 
estth.  Tmder  fa'rorsble  clreumstaa' 
hsnd.  tall  to  dafBod  it;  their 
deeds  in  eonfiistngi. 

capitalist  democracy  Is  like  an 
nert  are  at  odds.    On  the  osm  haiKl 
people  with  ahnrwlanre;  oo  the  other 
ttve  at  tha  psopla.  baa  latarf  ered 
capttaUsUc  piocesass.    TtM  Oovemiaeiit 
the  capttallstB  revile  the  Oowmment 
ta  the  tnalted  Mates  a  protouBd 
V.  aa  tt  hai 


b<  en 
demoiar  ley 


with 
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UNITED  STATES 

of  Wednesday,  April  20), 


country's  leading 

discussion  of  this  prob- 

Govemment,"  at  page  51 

views   I    expressed   last 


an  editorial  ai^^earlng  In 
24  relating  thereto  be 


rOUnOAL    FACT,    SHODU> 
■TAT> 


developed  a  new  poIlUcal 

coupled  with  the  economics 

of  the  dements  at  this 

each  bad  developed  sep- 

.  France,  and  the  United 

was  radical,   and   involved 

t^nes.   bloody  revolution.     As 

new  system  spread  to  other 

be  regarded  as  the  fortress 

poeU,  who  said  that  truth 

a^nst    the    dark,    tyrannical, 

Irreversible  human  achisve- 


ie±t  of  many  of  the  principles 
riih  the  fulfilling  of  many 
1.  the  syetem  that  they  oon- 
■  no  Umger  apparent.    Three 
vorld.  and  many  lesser  ones. 
And  even  In  the  so-called 
questkned  and  Its  basic 
DO  longer  stands   forth 
denounce  It  as  bum- 
all  men.  but  in  ac- 
ta certain  portions  of  the 
Its  friends,  on    the  otiwr 
result  In  oratory  and  their 

unstccessful 


emaj  idpate 


marriage;  the  part- 

a  pttallsm  falla  to  prortde  the 

~   Oovemment.  as  representa- 

the  tree  operation  of  the 

revUea  the  capitalists,  and 

wherefore  there  has  arisen 

I  between  Oovemment  and 

UUs  page,  aofacxuoBsnt  sod 


business.      (The  word   'T>usiness"   has   been  Tised   In   the  business 

and  Government  series,  iiisieiid  of  the  word  "capital."  becaiise, 
while  It  is  less  deflnite,  It  ;s  actually  morr  descriptive.  Lined  up 
a^lnt  Government  tn  the  present  struggle  ar^  not  only  "big" 
businessmen  (often  loosely  referred  to  as  capitalists)  but  thou- 
sands of  ■little"  businessmen  also;  most.  In  short,  who  earn  their 
livelihood  by  taking  industrial  or  commercial  risk.) 

Since  last  January  Fortune  has  published  four  portfolios  of 
articles  under  the  general  title  of  Business  and  Oovemment. 
This  month  no  such  portfolio  la  offered,  the  only  article  on  the 
subject  being  the  current  editorial.  The  reasons  for  abandoning 
the  business  and  Government  theme  temporarily  (with  the  inten- 
tion of  talcing  it  up  again  in  September)  are  simply  that  the 
depression  of  1938  has  overtaken  the  forces  of  reform,  and  the 
elections  of  1938  overhang  the  depression  Hence  financial  recov- 
ery, on  the  one  hand,  and  local  politics,  on  the  other,  are  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  Oovemment  and  business  alike.  It  Is  time 
for  summing  up  and  preparation  for  the  future. 

And  in  this  regard  It  Is  enlightening  to  look  back  over  Fortune's 
business  and  Government  series,  to  observe  a  peculiar  character- 
istic of  all  the  articles  therein  Those  articles  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  relationship  between  private  enterprise  and  the  Gov- 
ernment— an  old.  bloodstained  terrain  upon  which  many  wars 
have  been  fought.  But  the  histoncal-minded  reader,  familiar  with 
past  battles,  will  be  struck  by  the  different  sound  of  the  carmon 
in  the  current  war  For  in  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  the  Government,  none  of  Fortune's  articles  Is 
concerned  with  the  "rights  '  of  business  vis-a-vis  Government 
interference. 

Now.  BO  far  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  is  concerned, 
the  rights  of  business  aa  such  are  exceeding! v  slim.  With  re- 
spect to  them  the  Constitution  is  cjyptic.  Nowhere  Is  It  stated. 
lor  instance,  that  private  enterprise  has  a  right  to  any  kind  of 
profit,  though,  of  course,  this  is  the  only  way  that  private  enter- 
prise can  operate  at  all.  The  chief  safeguards  of  business  against 
Government  are  of  two  sorts  First,  a  number  of  somewhat  gen- 
eralized provisions,  such  as  the  provtslon  that  no  State  may  set 
up  Uriffs.  or  the  provusion  that  taxes  may  not  be  discriminatory, 
or  the  blanket  reservation  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  of  all 
powers  not  specifically  bestowed  upon  the  Federal  Govemmenf 
and  secondly,  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  which  has  interpreted  the 
ConsUtution  (and  specifically  the  due-proce.ss  clauses)  very  lib- 
erally m  favor  of  business.  As  to  whether  the  Government  should 
be  in  business,  the  Con.stltution  l.-  silent 

But  for  a  century  and  a  half  American  business,  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  coxirts.  proceeded  on  certain  basic  assumptions  with 
regard  to  lU  rights  or  pnviieses.  The  essential  principle  of  those 
assumptions  was  the  principle  of  a  limited  government,  beyond 
the  limits  of  which  the  citt/en  w«.s  free  to  conduct  his  affairs 
There  resulted  a  kind  of  division  of  labor.  Government  was  sup- 
posed to  be  ooncerned  with  policemanship,  to  protect  the  rights 
of  man  from  encroachment.  The  citizen,  on  the  other  hand 
vras  left  to  cnncem  himself  with  the  operations  of  free  capitalism 
and  the  world  of  the  dollar  The  citizens  function  in  the  economy 
WM  primarily  the  earning  of  the  dollar,  the  investment  of  the 
dollar,  and  the  distribution  of  the  dollar.  And  this  key  assump- 
tion can  scarcely  be  overemphasized  The  excluolon  of  Govern- 
ment from  business  by  a  kind  of  mutual  agreement  was  a  basic 
factor  In  the  American  expansion  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  elder  Morgan— for  instance- ^id  not  think  it  safe  to  sell 
America  short.  '*^" 

But  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  a  Nation-wide  shift  In 
the  concept  of  the  state  and  Its  proper  relationship  to  private 
enterprise.  For  the  purpose  of  historical  accuracy  it  Is  necessarv 
to  note  that  this  shift  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  The 
purist  could  perhaps  date  Its  origin  back  to  the  tariif  of  1816 
!!^,^U"«»r"^It''"'^  desiCTied  for  the  protection  of  American 
Industry,  rather  than  for  revenue;  and  it  was  verv  much  in 
evidence  in  the  setting  up  rf  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  1887^  The  first  big  impetuis.  however,  came  with  the  World 
war  whei  government  actually  ran  the  railroads  and  had  its 
Angers  In  practically  every  buslneiis  in  the  land  Thereafter  dur- 
i^L      ^K^"^^^'   S^^o'^nient    became   more  and    more   preoccu- 

fi.^.,^1  fr.^^T^'^J^^''''^^^  "^  ^^  ^°^°^  °^  finance  conuol 
through   the   Federal   Reserve    System 

-i^^i^'^"*'  ^^Ttrf"""  ''"^  ""^  '""^  clumtlon  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  New  Deal  as  such  The  New  Deal  has  simply  carried  It 
to  an  extreme  that  no  previous  administration  would  have  dared 

L.,  ^  ^^^  ^'^^^  science  of  economics.  It  has  assumed  the 
control  of  capitalism  to  be  among  the  chief  functfonT^T^rn! 
S^f«;    tK  **f"  eniPhatlcaUy  concern  itself  with  the  world^the 

S^fl^'  lV^nnfJ^''\°^  '""^  ^°"^''  ^^  "^«  distribution  Of  the 
dollar      I>.s   concept   of  government   is   not   a  limited  concent    in 

Ne'w'SJ^^r.^'f^  °T  ^^^^'^^h-"  thought  Of  llnStatlon  ^*^9 
in  ^im^  .  ti^K?  *  ''^*'''  *^*^  ^'^  become  economically  Involved 
m  almost  everything  that  its  citizens  do      It  Is  a  state  In  which 

a  staTtS^'^c^ntir?  T''  '^'"^'*^y  ''''■  ^^'^  ''  i*  tSer^ort 
BhSn  capitalists  have  not  recently   been   reluctant  to  sell 

nt^tt.l^VJ^l'^  °^  **"*  ''*""  '"  '^*  concept  of  the  state,  a  discussion 
^olri  r,?^  •  f  P^l"^^^-  Of  presumptions  of  our  grandfathers 
S^^^^^'k  '^k^'^*'"'  commenutor.  It  appeSHcademic 
t5^^  .  ^.  ^^  *^°  ^  inevitable  response  to  a  basic  fact. 
h^J  w  *^**  ^  operating  the  capitalist  economy  American 
DusmssB  has  consUtenUy   misappropriated   the   prUiclples  of   da- 
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mocracy.  American  business  has  made  use  of  those  principles  to 
Its  own  enormous  profit  but  it  has  failed  entirely  to  grasp  the 
60ci6d  Implications  of  Its  profit  making.  Aa  representing  the  capi- 
talist economy,  business  has  an  obligation  to  build  a  workable 
economic  system.  But  by  1932  It  was  evident  that  it  had  failed  to 
do  this.  It  had  failed,  and  It  has  since  failed  to  provide  for 
approximately  one-third  of  the  American  people.  It  has  failed  to 
provide  these  people  with  work,  and  hence  failed  to  provide  them 
with  a  livelihood,  to  say  nothing  of  democratic  opportunity.  And 
In  so  falling  It  has  created  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  Income  and 
sustenance  are  more  Inunediately  Important  than  the  preservation 
of  those  political  asstimptlons  upon  which  business  grew  to  power. 
So,  In  the  break-down  of  the  economics  of  free  capitalism,  busi- 
ness Is  confronted  with  a  realistic  political  fact:  Namely,  that  a 
majority  of  the  American  people,  with  the  penniless  third  as  a 
nucleus,  are  beginning  to  measure  the  virtue  of  their  Government 
mainly  in  terms  of  the  guaranties  It  makes  concerning  their 
Income.  The  further  political  fact  is  that  this  bloc  of  citizens 
possesses  more  votes  than  any  other  single  bloc,  not  excepting  the 
far  less  solid  South.  These  votes  are  economic  votes — dollar  votes. 
And  business  has  delivered  them  Into  Government's  hands. 

Confronted  with  this  charge,  American  business  will  reply  that 
almost  everywhere  In  the  world  millions  are  out  of  work  and  that 
Its  own  economic  failure  Is  no  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
business.  The  point  may  be  granted,  with  the  additional  assur- 
ance that  here  Is  no  question  of  moral  tiupltude,  but  an  objective 
question  calling  for  an  objective  answer.  That  answer  cannot,  of 
co\irse,  be  determined  on  this  page.  It  Is  an  answer  that  will 
Involve  years  of  work  and  much  patience  on  both  sides.  But  the 
great,  basic  alternatives  that  lie  before  the  country  are  clear  and 
can  be  briefly  sunamarlzed. 

The  fallvu-e  of  the  marriage  between  free  capitalism  and  political 
democracy  has  not  been  a  faUure  in  the  principle  of  private  enter- 
prise, on  the  one  hand,  or  the  democratic  principle  on  the  otlier. 
These  are  still  Intact.  What  faUed  was  the  doctrine  of  lalssez 
falre.  which  made  the  fundamental  assumption,  already  referred 
to.  that  the  economic  system  was  not  the  concern  of  Government. 
As  a  marriage  bond  between  a  complicated  political  system  and  an 
Intricate  economic  system,  this  doctrine  proved  Inadequate.  It 
was  put  forward  by  the  early  theorists  In  the  belief  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  economic  forces  acting  upon  capital  would  cause  cap- 
ital to  work  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  ntunber.  And  so  long  as 
the  economy  was  expanding,  lalssez  falre  did  in  fact  accomplish 
this  resxilt.  But  with  the  advance  of  Industrialism  the  automatic 
controls  of  the  lalssez  falre  system,  for  reasons  too  complicated  to 
enumerate  here,  became  less  effective.  Indeed,  today,  the  conUola 
appear  to  operate  sometimes  In  reverse.  Today,  although  there  Is 
scarcity  on  every  hand,  modern  Industry  limits  Its  production,  and 
although  demand  Is  slight,  It  raises  or  maintains  Its  boomtlme 
prices.  The  results  are  half-speed  operation  and  masses  of  unem- 
ployed. 

Whether  the  present  situation  Is  permanent  or  temporary  la 
beside  the  point.  Every  btislneseman  who  Is  not  kidding  hlniself 
knows  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  guarantee,  without  Govern- 
ment intervention,  the  markets  with  which  alone  his  free,  ccm- 
petltve  capitalism  can  function.  Every  businessman  who  Is  not 
kidding  himself  knows  that.  If  left  to  Its  own  devices,  business 
would  sooner  or  later  run  headlong  into  another  1930.  And  every 
businessman  who  Is  not  kidding  himself  ought  to  know  that  as 
long  as  these  things  are  so.  the  electorate  will  force  Government 
Into  his  affairs.  It  Is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  for  a  de^no- 
cratlc  gsvernment  to  sit  by  while  a  third  of  Its  citizens  starve 
and  almost  as  many  more  fear  for  their  Jobs. 

The  path  ahead  of  American  business  is  Indeed  a  narrow  path 
but  it  Is  perfectly  clear.  If  the  principles  of  democracy  and  of 
private  enterprise  are  to  be  preserved.  It  Is  evident  that  private 
enterprise  must  admit  Into  Its  affairs,  as  representative  of  the 
people,  a  Government  profoundly  concerned  with  the  successful 
operation  of  the  economic  system.  It  shotild  In  the  futtire  be  the 
object  of  business  not  to  obstruct  Government  Intervention  at  any 
cost,  but  to  see  to  It  that  the  Intervening  Government  Is  en- 
lightened In  economic  matters.  At  this  crucial  point  not  only  has 
business  let  the  New  Deal  down  but  the  New  Deal  has  let  btislness 
dovm,  and  the  result  has  been  a  ntnnber  of  profound  economic 
errors. 

What  American  business  faces  Is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  soclallzad 
state.  Possibly  It  will  be  necessary  for  Government  to  take  cer- 
tain Industries — the  railroads,  for  Instance,  or  the  utilities — out  of 
the  competitive  system  entirely  and  set  them  up  as  completely 
regtilated  monopolies  or  even  as  State-owned  enterprises.  These, 
however,  should  be  the  exceptions.  With  regard  to  other  Indus- 
tries In  which  the  automatic  controls  of  the  capitalist  system  have 
broken  down.  Government  may  perform  the  function  of  a  clearing 
house  for  information  and  supplement  the  automatic  controls  with 
constructive  (not  pxmltlve)  legislation.  In  any  event  the  true 
function  of  business  is  not  to  obstruct  but  to  make  sure  that  the 
Government  Is  kept  enlightened  and  well  infonned  concerning  the 
requirements  of  successful  private  enterprise. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  alternatives.  If  the  present  system  is 
allowed  to  work  badly  enough  for  long  enough  It  la  conceivable 
that  the  people,  seizing  the  economic  power,  will  rise  up  against 
the  principle  of  capitalism  and  abolish  it  in  favor  of  the  public 
ownership  of  all  Industry  and  finance.  This  wo\ild  be  a  solution 
along  the  lines  of  communism,  effected  at  the  expense  (rf  private 
enterprise.  Or  again.  If  the  system  la  allowed  to  work  badly 
aiwiigti  tar  inng  pnniigh,  tt  Is  coDcelvable  that  the  people  will  tire. 


not  of  capitalism  but  of  democracy  itself  and  will  accept  the  leader- 
ship of  some  powerful  person,  who.  by  controlling  alike  the  In- 
dustrial forces  and  the  political  forces,  will  be  able  to  guarantee 
them  a  livelihood.  This  utter  sacrifice  of  liberty  for  security 
would  be  a  solution  along  the  lines  of  fascism,  as,  for  Instance. 
In  Germany. 

Between  these  two  unpalatable  extremes  lies  an  American  econo- 
my. It  Is  not  an  economy  that  any  single  man,  any  bright  econO' 
mist,  can  now  define.  It  Is  not  an  economy  that  can  be  found  by 
good  luck,  or  by  a  single  victory  at  the  polls.  On  the  contrary.  It 
can  be  established  only  by  business  working  with  government, 
and  government  working  with  business,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  toward  a  progressively  t^igher  standard  of  living  derived 
from  the  Incentives  of  private  enterprise.  It  Is  the  only  course 
open  to  business  or  Govermnent  that  does  not  lead  Inevitably  Into 
the  fallacies  of  totalitarianism  and  state  ccUectlvism.  And  if 
these  two  cannot  find  It  together,  nobody  else  can. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May  24,  1938] 
Afteh  All — thk  Woeld  Do  Movs 

When  business  Is  criticized  by  the  New  Deal,  that's  no  siirprlse. 
But  when  Fortune  blames  business  for  a  lot  of  our  economic  ail- 
ments, business  should  at  least  give  heed. 

On  the  table  of  every  Union  League  Club  In  the  land,  but  pretty 
much  cut  of  the  reach  of  the  rank  and  file  because  of  Its  |10-a-year 
price.  Fortune  In  Its  June  issue  talks  like  a  Puritan  father  to 
business. 

Its  theme  Is  that  the  doctrine  of  lalssez  falre  is  dead,  but  that 
business  doesn't  know  it;  that  the  fundamental  assiunptlon  of 
lalssez  falre,  of  ho  government  concern  In  our  economic  system.  Is 
gone  where  the  woodbine  twlneth.  And  that  if  we  all  don't  watch 
out  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  people  may  tire  not  only 
of  capitalism  but  of  democracy  Itself  and  become  willing  to  sacrlflce 
political  liberty  for  what  at  the  moment  resembles  economic  se- 
curity. In  other  words,  that,  like  It  or  not.  there  Is  going  to  be 
more  and  more  government  In  business,  If  democracy  Is  to  be 
preserved,  and  that  it  Is  up  to  btislness  and  government  to  work 
together  toward  that  end.  not  battle  and  die  In  a  civil*  war. 

ETven  though  Fortune  will  be  charged  with  being  a  traitor  to  Ita 
class  and  vrtth  picking  on  a  sick  man.  we  think  that  the  more  at 
those  in  business  who  read  the  article,  the  better  It  will  be. 

Business  in  this  country  today  is  divided  into  two  groups.^  One. 
and  unfortunately  the  smaller,  has  come  to  realize  that  the*  world 
do  move;  that  the  only  thing  certain  In  life  la  change;  that  we  are 
20  years  behind  England,  for  example.  In  accepting  such  principles 
as  collective  btu^alnlng  and  social  security,  and  that  to  go  against 
the  tide  ls,to  drown.  The  other  is  the  nostalgic  delegation,  dream- 
ing of  the  good  old  days,  yearning  for  the  high-collared  past,  hating 
Roosevelt  but  not  realizing  that  Roosevelt  after  all  Is  Just  a  potent 
sign  of  the  times,  and  serving  on  the  committees  that  write  the 
resolutions  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  .*• 

If  the  first  group  could  only  get  busy  and  vocal  to  the  extent  of 
selling  the  second  that  It's  time  to  vrake  up,  the  futUe  fight  between 
business  and  Oovemment  might  be  turned  Into  an  harmonious 
advance  toward  better  days  and  finer  democracy. 

Specifically,  the  present  wage  and  hour  Issue  might  Tery  well 
serve  as  a  subject  for  the  world-do-move  contingent. 

Just  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that,  after  all,  the  laborer  la  worthy 
of  his  hire  to  the  extent  of  at^least  fll  a  week  In  any  section  of 
what  we  all  brag  about  as  being  the  Nation  of  the  highest  Uvlnf 
standard  In  the  world — Just  a  few  words  from  a  fc%  of  the  mors 
realistic  leaders  In  business  might  help  greatly  to  relieve  the 
presetire. 

And  perhaps  It  ought  to  be  added  for  emphasis  that  no  one  la 
going  to  run  a  yacht  or  keep  a  mistress  on  $11  a  week. 


Achievements  of  Department  of  Commerce  in 
Fiscal  Year  1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  May  28  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  20), 

1938 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  fiscal  year 

1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Increasing  need  of  the  American  business  public  for  broadsr 
sUtl&tical  information,  as  well  as  the  requlremenU  for  msetlnf 
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1927  !s  new  tn  progress  The  Bureau  now  has  under  way  a  survey 
of  retail  and  wholesale  trade  on  a  m.ijnr  sample  basis  and  Is 
prppjar.ng  for  the  1940  census  of  agriculture  A  sprclal  inquiry  oa 
State  and  local  debt  was  made  m  cooperation  with  the  Treasury 
Department 

Base  map*  for  the  3  071  counties  and  approximately  3,000  cities 
accurately  showing  county  and  town.shlp  boundaries,  ward  lines,  and 
other  political  division  were  prepared  The  Btirrau  aided  In  the  No- 
vember 1937  registration  of  unemployment  From  500  to  600  ap- 
plications for  age  searches  are  received  dally  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
Vital  statistics  are  belr;g  revised  to  attain  greater  accuracy  In  the 
tabulation  of  all  births  and  di  aths  by  place  of  residence. 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  have  broadened  from  the 
operation  of  fish  hatchenes  to  the  Held  of  International  relations; 
for  example,  the  problem  of  averting  threatened  foreign  invafilon 
of  the  salmon  fishery  In  Bristol  Bay  Construction  of  several  new 
hatcheries  and  the  rehabilitation  of  others  has  been  one  of  the  Im- 
portant developments  uf  the  year 

The  problem  created  in  the  salmon  industry  as  a  result  of  the 
cor.structlon  of  the  BonnrvlUt-  Dam  ha.s  bet-n  solved  through  the 
cor.structlon  of  flsh  ladders  Regulations  looking  to  the  protection 
of  certain  species  of  marine  products  were  adopted  and  extensive 
statistical  data  disseminated.  A  new  fishery  market  news  service 
waji  Inaugurated  In  New  York  City,  with  similar  offices  planned  for 
Boston  and  SeatUe.  Care  and  supervision  of  the  fur-seal  herd  on 
the  Prlbllof  Islands  with  an  increase  of  9  percent  in  the  herd  over 
the  previous  year  '-o  1,839  119  head.  Sealskins  taken  by  the  United 
States  Gk>vemment  in  1937  numbered  55.180  head.  In  September 
1937,  19,727  skins  were  sold  for  $420,640.  and  In  May  1938  19  949 
skins  brought  »432  622.25 

Custody  of  the  naval  radio  station  at  St.  Paul  Island  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  The  Bureau  Issued  19 
licenses  to  whaling  companies,  and  reports  on  licensed  whaling 
companies  were  collected,  analyzed,  and  ubulated  cuid  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  International  Whaling  Statistics.  Oslo.  Norway 

Kew  applications  fUed  in  the  Patent  Office  In  the  first  10  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  considerably  exceeded  the  number  of  any 
equivalent  interval  since  1932  The  Design  DlvLslon.  with  total  ao- 
pllcatlons  greatly  Increased,  has  issued  patents  within  13  days  after 
the  date  of  allowance.  Receipts  in  the  first  10  months  indicate 
that  fees  and  other  payments  wUl  equal.  If  not  exceed,  the  amount 
reci;lved  from  such  sources  in  the  preceding  year 

.'^?*..^f"°"^*  Bureau  of  Standards  has  conducted  a  special  studv 
of  building  materials  for  use  in  connection  with  low-cost  hous- 
Ing  has  constructed  one  of  the  worlds  largest  X-ray  ionization 
?S?^"'  HSJ'^'^^  measurements  will  be  made  of  voltaces  from 
100  000  to  1,000.000.  and  is  taking  an  active  part  In  the  devflfp^nt 
,°,nr-.M^o^H.M  °  meteorographs  for  obuinlng  InformaUon  on 
upper-air  conditions  Manufacturers,  distributors,  and  consumers 
have  been  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  simplified-practice  recom- 
:  naeudatlons.  The  Bureau  cooperated  actively  with  States  in  testin« 
of  ^hl^lStr  ^  :t^^'^^^^^"■  "^^^^  ^^'^^  progress  in  investigation 
^!J^!  ^H  "^^l^"^  ^°^  preserving  records  in  libraries  and  simUar 
pla«-es.  and  made  research  to  establish  a  simple,  usable  and  scien- 
S!'  rI^^™  designating  colors  of  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals, 

S  ^S^nn  .fT*"^'^  announced  the  preparation  by   Its  polarlme- 
i    try  section  of  two  rare  sugars. 

I        AH   cement  used   in  Government  construction  work  was  tested 
incudlng  the   12.000.0CO-barrel   Grand  Coulee   Dam  project      Sfl-' 
nJte  progreM   was  made   to   research   work  on  new   industrial   uses 

dent',  ^^n' VS%^'''??  ^'^P''^  '°  "^"«  '°^^«  ^^<i  prevent  ac^ 
2*^  e,  Vl/i.  '"'"''l'^^^'  ^^^-^^oP'^g  a  specification  for  ladle 
Sleeves.     Plpe-erosicn  studies  were  continued 

th^^T^^'i^^  important  informative  and  educational  activities  of 
»/,^^^  ^^"l'  5  Commerce  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
Im  SL.P  r'^'^^f  ^°?  aL*  '^^'°  P'-^S^am  entitled  ■•Storl^  of 
iSft^nhw?'?  ^^^  '^^  P'"°^''^^  *^^  conceived  primarUy 
,mri.,^!^i^i  of  glvmg  the  general  public  a  more  comprehensive 
^iJf^o,'*^  ^'^  appreciation  of  leading  American  Indu^trie^ 
it  wa..  found  of  great  practical  value  not  only  to  business  aS 
More^tS^n'^v^^^-K-  !""'  particularly  to  cur  educailonal^steS? 
More  than  500  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  have 
been  using  the  radio  scripts  to  classrooms  -^  textbooks  orSulS^. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  May  2S  ^legislative  day  of  Wednesday    April  20) 

1938 

KDnXJRIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  8TAR-TIME3 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
i»vii  printed  in  the  REcoaD  an  editorial  from  a  recent  issue 
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of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  under  the  heading  "Hughes  Re- 
enters Politics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Lotils  Star -Times] 

HUGHES  RSeNTCKS  POLmCS 

In  March  1937  Chief  Justice  Hughes  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator 
Wheilex.  of  Montana,  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  Roosevelt 
court -reorganization  plan. 

At  that  time  the  Star-Times  said  editorially  that  no  matter 
what  influence  the  Hughes  letter  might  have  upon  the  bill  before 
Congress  Its  one  sure  effect  was  to  precipitate  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  Court  Into  the  realm  of  political  controversy,  and  they  must 
expect  to  take  the  consequences. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened,  and  the  fuU  effect  is  Just  becom- 
ing manifest. 

The  controversy  between  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  was  precipitated  by  an  opinion  in  the  Kansas 
City  stockyards  case,  written  by  the  Chief  Justice.  But  would  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  been  able  to  issue  a  public  challenge, 
replete  with  direct  accusations  against  the  Chief  Justice,  if  Mr. 
Hughes  had  not  paved  the  way  for  It  by  getting  into  the  Roosevelt 
court  fight  through  his  letter  to  Senator  Whkele«? 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  except  for  that  letter,  the  enemies  of 
Justice  Black  would  have  had  the  nerve  to  continue  their  attacks 
upon  him  after  he  went  onto  the  Supreme  Bench.  Except  for  that 
letter  the  recent  address  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  before  the  A:merl- 
can  Law  Institute  could  not  have  been  construed  or  misconstrued 
as  a  veiled  crlticisna  of  Justice  Black. 

The  Hughes  opinion  in  the  Kansas  City  stockyards  case  was  uni- 
versally interpreted  In  the  press  as  a  scathing  criticism,  by  the 
Court,  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace's  procedure  In  fijQdlng 
that  commissions  paid  to  Kansas  City  livestock  buyers  were  too 
high.  Mr.  Wallace  replied  to  one  editorial  in  the  New  York  'Hmes 
with  a  stinging  criticism  of  the  Chief  Justice,  charging  him  with 
failing  to  make  It  clear,  in  his  opinion,  that  this  was  a  case  which 
originated  in  the  Hoover  administrmtlon.  and  that  "the  particular 
error  of  omission  on  which  the  Chief  Justice  hangs  his  de<:i8ion 
was  committed  not  by  this  administration  but  by  the  previous  one." 
Mr.  Wallace  also  wrote  to  the  Chief  Justice,  pointing  out  that  he 
had  made  an  opposite  ruling  on  the  same  point  2  3rears  earlier, 
when  the  same  case  was  before  the  Court  on  a  different  issue. 
Finally  he  wrote  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress  about  it. 

It  was  an  assistant  to  Secretary  Wallace  who  held.  3  weeks  after 
the  Roosevelt  administration  came  Into  office,  that  the  lawyers  of 
the  Hoover  administration  were  correct  in  the  procedtire  which 
the  Chief  Justice  denounces. 

Finally.  It  might  be  argued  that,  although  the  case  involved  two 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Hyde  and  Wallace,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  Chief  J\i8tlce  should  point  that  out.  He  was  dealing  with 
the  office .  not  the  persons  in  It. 

So  much  for  theory.  Now  for  facts.  Here  are  the  consecutive 
statements  by  Mr.  Hughes  dealing  with  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  case: 

"AprU  7,  1930  •  •  •  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  issued  an 
order. 

"In  March  1931  onH.  argument  was  had  before  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

"In  May  1022  the  Secretary  issued  his  findings. 

"On  March  24,  1933,  oral  argument  was  had  before  Rexford  O. 
Tugwell  as  Acting  Secretary." 

Why  was  Rexford  O.  Tugwell.  the  whipping  boy  of  the  anti- 
new  dealers,  the  only  person  named  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  his 
entire  opinion? 

The  officials  referred  to  above  were  Secretary  Hyde  of  the  Hoover 
Cabinet,  unnamed:  Assistant  Secretarv  Dunlc^,  of  the  Hoover 
administration,  unnamed;  again  Secretary  Hyde,  unnamed;  and 
then  Rex  Tugwell.  named.    Why? 

The  effect  was  unmistakable.  By  naming  Tugwell,  most  criticised 
individual  in  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Mr.  Hughes  threw  the 
whole  onus  of  the  case  onto  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Every- 
thing In  the  Htighes  opinion,  before  and  after,  then  seemed  to 
refer  to  Secretary  Wallace,  even  though  he  was  not  named. 

Furthermore,  although  Mr.  Hughes  upheld  the  way  Mr.  Wallace 
passed  on  the  evidence,  every  word  he  used  in  describing  his  con- 
duct suggested  disapproval.    For  Instance: 

•"The  bulky  record  was  placed  upon  his  desk  and  he  dipped 
into  it  from  time  to  time  to  get  Its  drift.  He  decided  that  prob- 
ably the  essence  of  the  evidence  was  contained  in  appellants' 
brief.  These,  together  with  the  transcript  of  the  oral  argtiment, 
he  took  home  with  him  and  read." 

This  was  adequate,  the  Chief  Justice  held,  because  it  was  not 
the  function  of  the  Court  "to  inquire  Into  the  mental  processes" 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  was  clever.  Indeed,  for  Mr.  Hughes  used  Mr.  Wallace's  own 
description  of  what  he  did,  with  the  Imprrasion  reversed  by  the 
way  he  used  it.  How  different  the  impression  would  have  been  if 
Mr.  Hughes  bad  said  that  the  "bulky  reocMrd"  (consisting  of  10,000 
pages  of  testimony  and  1.000  pages  of  statistical  tables)  would 
have  taken  a  solid  month  to  read,  and  that  Mr.  Wallace,  to  make 
stire  of  being  fair  to  the  opposition,  relied  entirely  upon  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  prepared  by  the  lawyers  fcur  the  commission  noen, 
not  by  the  Government  lawyers.  That  was  the  actual  meaning  of 
takliig  home  the  "appellants'  brt^." 


However,  even  with  this  remarkable  excursion  by  the  Chief 
Justice  into  partisan  politics,  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Wallace  would 
have  launched  his  counterattack  if  Mr.  Hughes  had  not  prepared 
the  way  a  year  ago  by  his  famous  letter  to  Senator  Wheeler.  That 
was  what  opened  the  gates,  and  made  the  Supreme  Court  » 
polemical  battlefield. 


Importation  of  Japanese  Pottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25,  1938 


ARTICLE   BY  BOBE31T  PLUMMEB 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  given 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  do  so  by 
presenting  a  newspaper  article  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Plum- 
mer  and  dealing  with  the  importation  of  Japanese  pottery.  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  in  this  session  of  Congress 
which  I  think  would  go  a  long  ways  toward  handling  that 
situation  if  it  were  enacted  into  law.  Tlie  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Tariff  Oommlssion  Is  directed 
under  the  authority  conferred  by  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030, 
and  for  the  pxirpose  of  that  section,  to  Investigate  the  difference  In 
the  costs  of  production  of  American-made  vltrlfled  and  semlTltrl- 
fied  tableware,  kltchenware,  and  table  and  kitchen  uteBaUa.  pro- 
vided for  by  paragraphs  211  and  212,  Tariff  Act  of  1890,  and  at  any 
like  or  simUar  articles  produced  In  Ji^mh,  together  with  tramqporta- 
tlon  costs  and  other  costs  incident  to  delivery  to  the  principal 
market  or  markets  of  the  United  States  for  the  articles;  other  rele- 
vant facts  that  constitute  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  competl- 
tton.  Including  the  advantages  of  subshUea  or  banuaea  granted  to 
the  manufacturers  and  exporters  by  the  Japanese  Imperial  Oot« 
emment,  perfectures.  associations,  or  other  sources,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  increase  in  rates  of  duty  such  investigation,  finds 
necessary  to  equalize  such  differences:  Provided.  That  If  the  Com- 
mission finds  it  is  not  practicable,  It  shall  so  state  in  its  report  and 
recommend  the  alternative  provision  of  accepting  as  evidence  the 
weighted  average  of  invoice  prices  or  values  for  a  representative 
period  (sec.  336.  E-2) ,  or  the  American  selling  price  (sec.  402  (g) ) . 

I  have  also  on  previous  occasions  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  the  terrible  effect  which  the  importation  of  cheap 
foreign-made  pottery  has  on  the  pottery  industry  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  on?osed  this  in  every  way  I  possibly 
could.  I  appeared  before  the  committee  taking  testimony 
relative  to  importation  of  pottery  to  our  country  under  the 
foreign-trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  and  pro- 
tested against  this  importation  as  vigorouidy  as  I  could.  I 
am  glad  the  country  is  awakened  to  this  proUem  and  I  hope 
we  can  work  out  a  solution  for  it  so  that  we  might  protect 
our  pottery  industry  in  this  country  which  needs  protection 
so  badly. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Btttnoub  CoioTrrmoif  Wouud  Fobcx  6-Cnrr-Hotni  Waoa — Om- 
Thiso  or  Jobs  nf  Big  Ohio  Valxxt  Industkt  Havs  Bbkn  Srittb 
TO  Japan — Po-rixaT  WoaKxas  Depkivbd  ov  LrvauKOOo  sr  Jajp 
liABOs  Which  Rbceivxs  5  Cknts  aw  Hous 

To  a  country  that  has  driven  the  United  States  Into  a  bUllon- 
dollar  expansion  of  Its  Navy,  specifically  to  Japan  which  is  now 
threatening  to  close  the  gates  of  the  Orient  to  outside  trade,  one- 
third  of  an  American  Industry  has  been  shifted. 

There,  for  6  cents  an  hoiur,  Japanese,  who  never  beard  of  a 
labor  union,  are  doing  the  work  once  performed  by  pottery  workers 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Our  displaced  workers  are  no  longer  making 
American  wages.     They  are  out  of  work. 

No  Industry  has  felt  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  HtiU  low-tariff 
p>ollcy  more  than  American  pottery,  in  which  domestic  manufac- 
turers have  steadily  lost  trade  in  competition  with  cheaply  made 
foreign  products. 

All  throtigh  the  upper  Ohio  Valley,  at  Newell,  Chester,  Bast  Liver- 
pool, as  well  as  Wheeling,  at  Paden  City,  and  In  other  onoe  thrtvli^ 
communiUee  of  the  tri-SUte  district,  plants  now  stand  Idle  or  worlc 
part  time  while  the  State  Department,  in  the  role  of  International 
sucker,  goes  on  building  up  employment  in  foreign  lands  at  the 
expense  of  Jobs  within  the  United  States. 

There  Is  nothing  spectacular  about  the  pottery  industxy.  TbfBf 
are  no  great  fortimes,  no  IntematioDally  known  names  connected 
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with  It     Tb«  modest  MLrningi  of  tbe 
vboUy  distributed  among  tbe  wutleis 

mcH  lAMcm. 


RjanuumB 


It  bjLi  gone  on  ateadily  doiiig  lt«  best 
srd  of  llTlng  and  to  Increase  employnient 
pottery   owners   and   workers   have   beisn 
years,  and  collective  bargBtntnc  bttwwn 
has  always  been  conducted  In  th«  frl^d 
40  year«. 

Therr  Is  every  reason  why  this  Industry 

Out  of  every  dollar  the  Amrrtcaui  pottcr 
62  cents  u  paid  to  labor  In  wasea.    Ott 
all   ezp>*nses.   such  as  materials,  tact^nes, 
profits  must  come. 

An  Amsrtcan  pottery  workar  Is  palfl 
workers  In  many  of  the  oountrlaa  tha; 
the  United  States  with  Secretary  HuU*! 

Contrast  ttM  Aiacrlcmn  wotkaaan's 
of  tbe  Japanese  poOer,  who  raoel 
hour  8  labor! 

A  sensible  policy  would  be  to  provide 
est  poetible  protaettoa  ff  «"■<  m 
Increase  present  tariff  ratea. 

But.  Instead,  blind  to  present-day 
solas  diaersdtted  AoetrliMa  at  tntema^leBal 
BrttatB  tong  ago  abandoned,  the 
ment  are  now  t»iv>T^  further  ronrnesHtns 

ABd  liwy  have  Included  pottery 
ta  the  negoaattoaa  now  oader  way  wH|k 


hourly 


pauper 


isallties  and  stubbornly  pur- 
trade  fbat  even  Ornat 
lea  In  tbe  State  Depart- 
In  the  tariffs  on  pottery, 
the  Items  to  be  considered 
■rttMi  repuMiuUUvea. 


inadequate  tacttk  are  fun  ber 


If  tbn 
as  ta  propoeed.  Japan  will  be  tbe  cblef 

This  can  result  tn  only  one  thing 
down  and  thousands  of  the  citizens 
win  be  feduoed  to  dependence  on  ptiblic 

For  here  ts  tbe  picture: 

In  LM7  mere  than  SO  peroent  at  t|ke 
market  had  been  usurped  bjr  foreign 
to  underasU  tbe  domestic  potters  In 

Approximately  12,000,000  doaen 
Into  tbs  Unltad  SUtes  last  year  In 


eut  IB  tbe  BrItlBh  treaty, 

lefteifcc'lary . 


More  potteries  will  be  shut 
^hlch  this  Industry  supports 
charity. 


total  Amerlean  tableware 
ifianufaeturers  who  were  able 

own  mai^et. 

^of  tabieware  were  shipped 
competition  with  warea  made 


tbtir 
pieos 


deluge  at  Imports  dam«stlc  production  fell  to  oDly 


tno 


industry 


his 


UndfT  this 
28,000,000 

And  (if  these  imports  Japan  was  the 
ptng  nearly  10,000000  doaen  pleoea 
an  all-time  high  reoord. 

AmoTig  other  nations  shipping 
were  Great  Britain,  rnjoot.  Italy 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  decline  iz 
tortes  throughout  the  local  district  _. 
80  peroat  of  the  pottery  worken  hav< 

KirSB  PST  BOUL 

Normally,  the  American  pottery  > 
But  i)Ow  tbe  average  employsMnt 
ThU  repreeenu  a  loee  at  more  than 
lean  wagee. 

every  foreign  worker  given  a  Job  maL. 
for  ezpirt  to  the  United  SUtes  meani 
with  h^tt^h  wages,  has  been  replaced 
"nurtflen  ^Viitand    Tape  nf an  an 
warkers  here. 
And  the  State  Department  talks  of 
What   sane  objective,  one  may  wen 
tbe  tnti!ntk»al  dsatruetkm  at  this 
lAdustri'f 

What  reason  can  tbe  State  ^-.^ 

loyal  cttl»nB  of  the  TTnlted  States  who 
of  their  means  of  living?     Forty 
In  tbe  same  way  as  their  hreails. 

What  argument  wai  tbe  State  

appeals  of  the  1X000  pottery  workers 
sands  of  dependents  for  the  certain  1 
result  from  any  further  concessions 
agreemc-at  with  Great  Britain? 


Department 


thousmd 


oontrlbutkn 


mac*  afldent 


Mr.  Bull  will  offer  m  tbe  only 
Ing  that  this  Is  "AnMrtea'a 

liook  lit  Japan  today! 

Tet  tttat  la  tbe  ataeurd  defenee  that 
group  of  Aaaarlean  labor  for  the 
reeultln{;  from  tbe  trade  agreaoMo 

Are  Uie  American  potters'  }ote  to 
Sun   cooalders  tbe  Japaneae  ma 
paying  5  cants  an  bour  for  labor? 

apokennen  for  tbe  State  Department 
•tatementa  about  baduetry  saclenCT! 

In  fact,  one  ipaakar  aa  much  as  told 
f  actureia  that  It  was  tbae  to  oo 
to  some  new  Unee  of  endsavcr 

Is  this  to  he  tbefMeof  tbe  pottery 

This  question  1>  aiked  tn  an 

Wltb  a,  few  more  ysara  of  trade 


Invkitan  of 


tbezulnof 


Industry  have  been  almost 
who  operate  the  257  plants. 


to  raise  the  American  stand- 
Relations  between  the 
peaceful   throughout   the 
employers  and  the  unions 
llest  manner  for  the  past 


should  be  encouraged. 

reo^ves  for  his  product. 
at  tbe  remaining  38  cents 
~      equipment,  taxes,  and 


12  times  as  much  as  the 
erp<Ht  pottery  products  to 
■sslstance. 

Se  of  72  centa  to  that 
the  sum  of  5  cents  for  an 


thU  Industry  with  the  hlgh- 
competition — to  greatly 


principal  contributor,  ship- 
tbe  United  States,  setting 


Ubieware 


to  American  markets 

.  and  Caechoalovakla. 

domestk:  sales,  pottery  fiac- 

foroed  to  close  and 

unemptoyed. 


0<nnaay 


hive 


employs  25,000  persons, 
been  cut  to  12.000. 
tl6.000.000  a  year  In  Asier- 

lUfacturlng  pottery  products 
that  an  American  worker. 

fUUnff  the  places  lost  by 


more  concessions  in  tariffs. 

ssk,  could  possibly  Justify 

t^ical  and  wholly  American 


offer  to  these   13.000 

have  been  forcibly  deprived 

dependents  are  affected 


Depirtment 


BilU 


ttiat 


dense  to  meet  the 

at  work  and  their  thou- 

of  empkqrment  which  will 

~"  are  made  in  the  trade 


for  this  »»««*«*»»g  proceed- 
to  world  peace." 


being  given  to  group  after 
disastrous  loss  of  employment 

taken  away  because  Mr.   I 
on  account   at   tbelr   | 

have  made  various  vague 

New  Knglarwl  textile  mama-   i 
giving  op  their  milla  "^  uy>fc- 

1  Bduatry  of  tbe  Ohio  VaUay? 


bringing  increMBd 
Lbe  pottary  induitry  will  be 


Gilbertsville  Dam— The  Keystone  of  the  T.  V.  A. 


Tlie  Tennesspe  Valley   Authority   Ls   the  most  profitable  Invest- 
mett  the  American  pt'ople  have  ever  made. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElS'TATIVES 
Monday,  April  25,  1938 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment for  funds  to  begin  the  construction  of  the  Gilberts- 
villt  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  assures  the  completion  of 
the  entire  T.  V.  A.  program  on  that  great  stream,  which  will 
staiid  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  developments  of  ancient 
or  raodem  times. 

It  is  one  of  the  modem  wonders  of  the  world.  When  we 
look  upon  what  has  been  called  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
Ancient  World,  It  takes  the  mind  of  man  back  down  the 
centuries  and  loses  him  in  the  dim  mists  of  the  unrecorded 
pasr.  We  witness  in  retrospect  the  toil  and  suffering  of 
untjld  millions  of  human  beings  who  exhausted  their  en- 
ergies or  spent  their  lives  in  building  those  mute  and  useless 
monuments  to  the  glory,  the  power,  the  cruelty,  and  the 
sturidlty  of  ancient  kings. 

But  when  we  look  upon  this  great  development  on  the 
Tennessee  River  it  inspires  us  to  look  to  the  future  and  not 
to  the  past.  We  see  in  the  coming  years,  beginning  with 
the  present  day.  a  great  river  with  its  transportation  re- 
stored and  its  floods  controlled  to  protect  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  soil,  along  its  course.  We  see  a  wealth  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  more  valuable  than  any  oil  field  in  America  and 
richer  than  all  the  gold  mines  in  the  world,  sent  pulsing 
over  transmission  lines,  delivered  to  the  homes,  the  stores. 
the  shops,  and  other  business  establishments  for  hundreds 
of  miles  around,  bestowing  upon  mankind  imtold  blessings, 
reli<ving  struggling  men  and  women  in  the  cities,  in  the 
towns,  and  on  the  farms  of  untold  burdens  of  human  drudg- 
ery, not  only  now  but  for  generations,  for  centuries,  per- 
haps for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  manifest- 
ing a  personal  pride  in  this  great  achievement.  As  every- 
one knows.  I  was  coauthor  uith  Senator  Norris  of  the  bill 
that  finally  became  the  iaw  creating  the  Tennessee  Valley 
AutiKMlty.  Senator  Norris  introduced  the  bUl  in  the  Senate 
and  I  introduced  it  in  the  House.  That  is  why  it  is  referred 
to  ns  the  Norris-Rankm  bill.  The  MiUtary  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  rejected  it  and  reported  a  bill  which,  if 
It  hiid  become  law.  would  liave  paralyrsed  this  great  develop- 
ment. The  bUl  which  they  reported  carried  a  provision  that 
no  new  dams  should  ever  be  constructed  untU  a  market  was 
found  for  the  power  to  be  developed.  That  simply  meant 
that  no  other  dams,  except  the  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals 
whitii  had  already  been  constructed,  would  ever  be  built  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  Someone  pointed  out  at  the  time  that 
It  was  Uke  asking  a  man  not  to  build  his  mill  until  people 
brought  their  grain  to  be  ground. 

Tlie  House  bill  also  provided  that  the  T.  V.  A.  should  not 
buil<i  any  power  lines  until  it  first  exhausted  its  efforts  to 
gets  Its  power  transmitted  over  the  lines  of  private  power 
companies.  That  simply  meant  that  the  people  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  area  would  never  get  any  power  at  all  without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Power  Trust.  One  great  electrical  engineer 
said  at  the  tune,  and  his  remarks  were  quoted  by  Senator 
Now'is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  if  you  undertook  to 
send  this  power  over  the  lines  of  private  power  companies, 
conL'olled  by  the  Power  Trust,  the  most  vicious  monopoly  in 
America,  that  " Gabriel's  angels  could  not  tell  how  much  they 
would  steal. 

hoJ^^^!  HoiKe  bill  was  called  up.  I  attempted  to  get  our 

m!'  T^  ^  become  known  as  the  Norris-Rankin  bill,  sub- 

5Utut«i  on  a  moUon  to  recommit.    I  was  denied  time  to 
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debate  the  proposition — ^I  was  given  only  a  few  minutes. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Members  did  not  understand  the 
question  fully  my  motion  was  lost,  but  when  it  got  to  the 
Senate,  on  motion  of  Senator  Norris.  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  was  stricken  out,  our  bill  was  substituted,  and  the 
Senate  passed  it  almost  unanimously. 

As  soon  as  the  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
were  appointed,  I  began  my  battle  for  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  power  generated  on  the  Tennessee  River  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  people  within  the  distribution  radius  at  what  we 
caU  the  "yardstick  rates."  I  also  organized  cooperative  power 
associations  throtighout  my  section  of  Mississippi,  in  order 
to  get  this  power  distributed  to  the  farm  homes  of  that  area. 
My  success  has  exceeded  my  expectations.  We  now  have  a 
rural  electrification  project  either  in  operation  or  under 
construction  in  every  one  of  the  10  counties  which  I  repre- 
sent and  in  a  large  number  of  other  counties  throughout 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  other  States  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  area. 

Nothing  that  has  ever  been  done  for  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  has  meant  so  much  to  them  as  supplying  their  homes 
with  cheap  electricity.  It  adds  immeasurably  to  the  value 
of  every  farm  it  touches  and  contributes  more  to  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  and  lifts  more  drudgery  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  In  the  rural  districts,  and  especially 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  farm  women,  than  anything  else 
this  Government  has  ever  done  or  attempted. 

The  enemies  of  this  program  point  to  the  amoimt  of  money 
spent  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and  throw  up  their  hands  in  holy 
horror  at  the  cost  of  this  great  contribution  to  mankind.  I 
propose  to  show  here  and  now  that  the  T.  V.  A.  is  the  most 
profitable  investment  the  American  people  have  ever  made. 
It  pays  for  itself  every  year  that  roUs  around  in  reduced 
light  and  power  rates  to  the  25,000,000  electric  consumers 
In  every  State  in  the  Union. 

During  the  year  ended  February  28,  1932,  the  year  before 
the  T.  V.  A.  was  created,  the  American  people  used  62,000,- 
000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid 
$1,803,000,000,  according  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  Bul- 
letin, the  mouthpiece  of  the  private  power  companies.  During 
the  year  ended  February  28,  1937,  the  American  people  used 
91,000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $2,086,080,300,  according  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
Bulletin. 

If  we  had  paid  the  same  rate  for  this  91.000,000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours that  we  paid  in  1932,  the  year  before  the  T.  V.  A. 
was  created,  the  cost  would  have  been  $2,642,000,000,  or 
$556,000,000  more  than  we  actually  paid. 

Remember  that  this  was  a  difference  of  $556,000,000  a  year, 
as  against  what  it  would  have  cost  them  under  the  old  rate. 
The  people  got  that  reduction  last  year,  and  they  will  get 
it  this  year,  and  every  other  year  from  now  on.  In  other 
words,  they  save  more  every  single  year  than  the  entire 
T.  V.  A.  development  will  cost,  including  the  Gilbertsville 
Dam  and  all  the  other  dams  that  have  been  constructed  or 
are  now  being  constructed  or  contemplated  on  the  Tennes- 
see River. 

But  someone  will  no  doubt  say  that  not  aU  of  this  saving 
of  $556,000,000  a  year  is  due  to  rate  reduction;  that  a  part 
of  it  is  due  to  increased  consumption.  ThaX  may  account 
for  a  small  portion  of  It,  but  only  a  small  portion— I  would 
say  not  over  25  percent.  But  even  if  we  attribute  50  per- 
cent of  this  difference  to  Increased  consumption.  It  would 
still  leave  a  yearly  reduction  of  $278,000,000,  due  entirely  to 
rate  reductions  which  have  been  brought  about  as  a  result 
of  the  creation  and  operation  of  the  T.  V.  A.  with  Its  yard- 
stick rates,  along  with  the  other  power  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration. Besides,  the  Increased  consumption  was  due  to  the 
reduced  rates  which  the  T.  V.  A.  has  been  most  instrumental 
In  bringing  about. 

Two  other  activities  of  this  administration  have  contrib- 
uted to  these  reductions:  The  P.  W.  A.  loans  and  grants  to 
municipalities  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  their  own  dis- 
tribution systems,  and  the  power  rate  surveys  of  the  various 
States  now  being  compUed  and  published  by  the  Federal 


Power  Commission,  under  the  authority  of  a  measure  which 
Senator  Norris  and  I  introduced  and  got  passed  through 
both  Houses  a  few  years  ago. 

If  any  man  wants  to  know  what  people  are  paying  for  ^ 
electricity  in  every  town  in  his  State,  he  should  get  this 
rate  survey  for  that  particular  State.  Then  if  he  wants  to 
compare  those  rates  with  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  he  should  get 
the  rate  survey  for  Mississippi  and  compare  bis  rates  with 
the  rates  paid  at  Tupelo,  Amory.  Corinth,  or  any  other  city, 
town,  or  community  in  that  area. 

I  have  just  told  you  that  the  American  people  are  saving 
at  the  very  least  $278,000,000  a  year  as  a  result  of  the  reduc- 
tions in  light  and  power  rates  since  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V,  A.  That  is  more  than  the  entire  T.  V.  A.  development 
has  cost.  Now  let  us  see  how  much  of  that  reduction  of 
$278,000,000  a  year  goes  to  the  people  of  your  State. 

Here  is  the  list,  broken  down  by  States,  showing  tha 
amount  these  reductions  saved  the  people  of  each  State  last 
year. 

Alabama $3,  800, 000 

Arizona 750.  000 

Arkansas 1.  700. 000 

California 16.  600.  000 

Colorado 2,  500,  000 

Connecticut B.  800. 000 

Delaware 302, 000 

Florida —     5,  500, 000 

Georgia 3. 800. 000 

Idaho 1.  500.  000 

Illinois 32.  800.  000 

Indiana 10.300,000  • 

Iowa 3.400.000 

Kansas 2.400.000 

Kentucky 8,  400,  000 

Louisiana 1. 800, 000 

Maine 1. 000,  000 

Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia 6.800.000 

Massachusetts 14.  800.  000 

Michigan 7,  800. 000 

Minnesota 2. 800. 000 

Mississippi 1.  700. 000 

Missouri , 6. 000.  000 

Montana 2. 000.  000 

Nebraska ».  800. 000 

Nevada 116, 000 

New    Hampshire 1,200.000 

New  Jersey 9,200.000 

New  Mexico 900.000 

New  York 33,700,000 

North  Carolina 2,000.000 

North  Dakota 600.000 

Ohio 37.  700. 000 

Oklahoma 1,900.000 

Oregon 2.  600,  000 

Pennsylvarila 35,  300.  000 

Rhode  Island 2,200,000 

South  Carolina 1.000.000 

South  Dakota 800.000 

Tennessee 600, 000 

Texas 7. 100. 000 

Utah «.  100.  000 

Vermont ^00-  000 

Virginia 1.  ^  000 

Washington 3, 600.  000 

West  Virginia l'?^'2^ 

Wisconsin ».  ^00,000 

Wyoming —         235. 000 

Who  can  read  this  list  and  fall  to  realize  that  the  T.  V.  A. 
is  the  most  profitable  investment  this  Nation  has  ever  made? 

For  the  benefit  of  the  ones  who  are  interested  in  the  power 
question— which  I  regard  as  the  outstanding  issue  of  the 
day— I  am  giving  below  the  residential  rates  In  every  State 
in  the  UiUcm  for  the  year  1932,  the  year  before  the  T.  V.  A. 
was  created,  and  also  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
rates,  as  well  as  the  Ontario  ratea.  I  do  this  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  compare  them  and  see  the  exorbitant  over- 
charges we  were  all  paying  before  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created. 
If  you  will  compare  them  with  the  rates  shown  in  the 
rate  survey  of  your  State,  you  wfll  see  how  much  your 
domestic  rates  have  been  reduced;  and  if  you  will  compare 
your  present  rates  with  the  T.  V.  A..  Tacoma.  and  Ontario 
rates,  you  will  see  how  much  more  reduction  you  should  have. 

I  am  running  these  tables  up  to  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a 
month,  because  at  that  point  T.  V.  A.  rates  reach  an  average 
of  7Va  m^i^s  a  kilowatt-hour,  and  maintain  that  rate  from 
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there  on.    This  \s  the  ATerace  pei 


kilowatt-hour,  no  matter  how  muc  i  more  than  1.400  kliowatt 


hours  a  month  a  residential  consu  ooer  may  use. 


to  1,400  kUowatt-hours  a 
rates,  the  Tacoma  rates, 
■how  the  rates  charged  in 


I  will  first  show  the  ntea  up 
month,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A, 
and  the  Ontario  rates,  and  then 
the  various  States  by  i>rlvate  pow^  companies  in  1932 — prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A.  aid  the  promulgation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  for  the  measiu-unent  of  electric  light  and 
power  rates.  These  tables  are  lU  for  domestic  rates, 
comparison  of  the  commercial  rates  will  show  that  the  com- 
mercial consumers  were  worse  ore  rcharged,  and  are  yet,  than 
the  domestic  users  of  electric  entrgy,  as  anyone  can  see  by 
comparing  the  rates  set  out  In  ttie  rate  survey  reports  for 
the  various  States  to  which  I  havt  referred. 

Here  are  the  domestic  charges 
a  month,  according  to  the  T.  V 
Ontario  rates: 


kilowatt-hotir.  TVa  mills  a 


TabU  of  comparative  mom  hly  rates,  domestic 


40 


«0 


M» 


up  to  1,400  kilowatt-hours 
A.,  the  Tacoma,  and  the 


Kilowatt-tM  urs  •  moaUi 


I 


M)    I    SOO 


Tennessee   Valley  t 

Aalhority ..|  |a  7.Si  $1  3>  tl  TO  $2  Vlt  |6  MV  p,.g»»  $H  WfSlO  ^** 

T»ooni» )     L  li     1.  M;     1.  7i)     2,  l; 


Otttvio. 


L  02;     L  ill     1.  7^ , 


charged 


Now,  here  are  the  rates 
1W2.  the  year  before  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates  charged  in  each  State  at 
what  exorbitant  overcharges 
for  electric  energy  in  those  days, 
paying  if  they  had  never  been 
with  a  yardstick,  showing  what 

Then  if  you  will  compare 
your  own  State,  and  In  your  owe 
as  shown  by  the  rate  surveys 
will  see  how  much  your  people 
electricity  used  m  their  homes. 

Here  are  the  rates  charged 
in  the  various  States  in  1932. 
was  created. 


in  the  various  States  in 

was  created.    Compare  the 

that  time  and  you  will  see 

were   compelled   to   pay 

and  what  they  would  be 

aced  with  competition  or 

electricity  is  worth. 

rates  with  the  rates  in 

dty,  town,  or  community. 

the  various  States,  you 

stili  overcharged  for  the 


they 


theiie 


f)r 
a-e 


by 
tlie 


Aimbmm^  fowtr  Co.  mtti  in  1932 
SO  kUowatt-houn  a  mcoiUv.  10 
Ntxt  110  kUow»tt-houn  •  monUt.  S 
Itait  SOO  kUowaU-tkoun  a  aionUi.  7 
Next  saO  klIowau>tu>un  a  mnr^,ty>  g 
NNCt  UO  kUowatt-taoun  a  moaUx.  ft 
8  o«nu  a  lUiowatt-lM>ur. 


Tatol.  1.400  kUowatt-taoun  a 
T   V.  A.  rmtm.  1.400  kHowatt-hoon  i 

•10  80:  dtffarvnoc.  rrsao. 

Tacoma,  Wash  .  rat«a,  1.400 
abow).  tint:  4iflM«oo*,  •'N.St 

Oourfto.  Canada,  rata*.  1.400  kUo^tt 
aboTt).  rr.tT:  dtff«r«nce.  in. IS 


ktlowitt 


1,000  1  I.'IOO 


over  l.^iV) 

boan  a 
month 


4-  lit 


6   12l 


(V  W.    i  1    U( 


6.  17 
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tittwati 
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Kmnm  Co. 
PlfM  40  kUowati-bourt  a  aaonUx.  la 
Mtat  60  kUowau-twun  a  month.  « 
nnt  1 JOO  kUowatt-houn  a  month. 
■hmb  4  cants  a  kUowatt-hour. 


TaUL  1.400  kliowatt-houn  a 


) 


T  T  A  mtsa.  1.400  ktl(iw»ti.bour  i  a 


month  (Artaona  Idlson 

■-.- -.-.  ei  40 

nih  (■••  tahtas  atev«). 


Tacoma.  Wash,  ratra.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (we  tahlaa 
atxjvei.   $11.12.    difference,  150  38 

Ontarin  Canada,  rates.  1  400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  taUea 
above).  |7ir7,   difference.  453.53. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  rates  have  been  reduced  in 
Arizona  $750,000  a  year.  And  the  people  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  together  are  still  o%*rrcharped  every  year  $5,874,189, 
according  to  the  T  V.  A.  rates;  $6,122,144,  according  to  the 
Tacoma  rates,  and  $6,875,027,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates, 

AaK.\NSAS 

Arkansas  Pcicer  i-  Light  Co.  rates  in  1932 

Monthly  room  charge  per  month,   lO-room  house $1.10 

First  42  kilowatt -hours  a  month.  7  cent.s  a  icUowatt-hour 2.94 

Next  42  kilowatt-hours  a  month    5  cents  a  icllowatt-hour 2  10 

Next  1.314  kilowatt -hours  a  month,  3  cents  a  kilowatt -hour.  39  42 
Excess  3  centa  a  kilowatt-hour. 


private  power  companies 
year  before  the  T.  V.  A. 


houn  a  month  (in  table* 
-hours  a  month  (Me  tablea 


No  woikkr  tbo  axampte  of  the  Ij.  V.  A.  yardstick  has  forced 
rat*  redueUoQs  In  Alabama  amoi  Btlag  to  $3,800,000  a  year, 
and  th«  peopte  <rf  that  Bute  are  t  till  overcharged  every  year 
|6,nt  J70.  aooordizig  to  the  T.  V. ,  L  ratco;  $7.146.M«.  accord- 
iBf  to  the  Tacoma  rates;  and  $1467342,  according  to  the 
Ontario  n%m. 


HUM   in  t»i3 

Danta  a  kilowatt -hour..  14  80 

»nts  a  kUowatt-bcur..    s  00 

oanti  a  kUowatVhour.  la.  00 


eovering  th«  entirt  StaU 

iuxU  a  kUovatt-hour..  |3.  00 

CBnu  a  tUowau-lM>ur...   13  60 

aanu  a  kliowatt-hour..  tl  00 

Mnu  a  kUowau-hour..  |1.  00 

oanU  a  kilowau-hour..  27.60 


4Mnth OS.  10 

a  month  (M>e  table*  above) . 


Total  1  400  kilowatt -hours  a  month,   (Arkansas  Power 

&  Light  rates,    1932) 4,5  50 

TVA  rates,  1400  kUowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
110  50:    difference.  S35  U6 

Taconaa.  Wash.,  rates.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables 
above),  $11.12,  difference,  $34  44 

Ontario  rates.   1  400  kllowact-hours  a  month   (see  tables  above) 
$7  97:    difference.   $37  69. 

This  deadly  paral!e!  has  forced  rates  in  Arkansas  down 
$1,700,000  a  year — and  we  have  just  started.  And  the  people 
of  Arkansas  are  siill  overcharged  every  year  $5,540,383,  ac- 
cording to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates.  $5,608,468.  according  to  the 
Tacoma  rat£s;  and  $6,572,934.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

CAlOrORKlA 

Southern   Caltfomta   Edtson   Co.   rates    in   1932 
First  1.000  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour__  $60 

Next  400  kilowatt-hcurs  a  month.  4'va  ceuts  a  kilowatt-hour-.     18 
Excess  3I2  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 


Total  1,400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (Southern  California 
Edison  Co    ratesi 55 

T.  V.  A.  rates.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
110.50;   difference.  $57  50 

Tacoma.  Wash  ,  ratej^.  1  400  kilowatt -hours  a  month  (see  table* 
above),  $11.12:   dlfferencr    $56.88 

Ontario  rates.  1.400  kUowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
•7.97;   difference,  $60  53. 

No  wonder  CaJiiomia  rates  have  come  down  $16,600,000. 
The  Bouider  Dam  yardsticlt  applies  in  that  area.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  people  of  Calilomia  are  overcharged  every  year 
$57,591,593,  according  to  the  T.  V  A  rates;  $55,466,104. 
according  to  the  Tacoma  rales,  and  $69,824,595,  according 
to  the  Ontario  rates. 

COLOR.^DO 

Southern  Colorado  Pou-er  Co    rates  in   t93> 
Pirtl  28  kilowatt -hours  a  month.  10  cent*  a  kilowatt-hour      $2  80 
Next  28  kilowatt -h>iurs  a  month    6  cenus  a  kUowalt-hour  1  68 

Next  1.344  kilowntt-hours  a  month.  4  ctnta  a  kUowatt-hour     53  7« 
MOM*  4  cenu  a  kilowatt-hour. 


Total  1.400  kilowatt -hours  a  month   (South  Colorado 

Power  Co    rates,    1933)  58.24 

., J J^^- '*''"''    '•'""^  kllowatt-hours  a  month   (see  tables  above). 
•  10  30:    tJtfference.   $47  74 

Tacon>«  Wa-nh,  rat«a.  1  400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  (se*  tablM 
above  I.  $8  90,   difference,  S4y  :U 

•7?7,'^ifff«i'^e,  'j^J^^^""^"**"-^"^"  •  '"onih   ^»ct  ubla.  abovt). 

The  Boulder  Darn  yardstick  has  helped  greatly  in  reducing 
rates  in  Colorado  to  tlio  amount  of  $J.500.000  a  year.  But 
the  people  of  Colorado  are  still  overcharged  every  year  $7,- 
M7.666.  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $7,993,109.  accordlii 
to  the  Tacoma  rates,  and  $9,405,579.  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates. 

CONKrmcTTT 

Th€  Connecticut  Light  X-  Power  Co.  rate*  In  1932 
Demand  charge  4  cenu  pta  100  aquarc  Xeet  floor  area. 
Average  7-room  house 
Energy  charire: 

Ftmt  ao  kllowatt-hours  a  month  5  cents  a  kilowatt -hour. 
wcxi  ijao  kUowati-houra  a  month.  4  cent*  a  kilowatt- 
hour 

XxcciMi  4  cent*  a  kilowaii-huur,   *'" 


«1  00 

u.ao 


'^i^L'  ♦^^^  *»o'»»tt-hourt  a  month  ( CnnnwcUeut  Llf  ht 
*  Power  Co.  rate*)   tpiU*  a^maud  chAJ«») M.M 
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T.  V.  A.  rates.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
$10.50;   difference.  $45.70. 

Tacoma  rates.  1,400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
$8.90;   difference,  $4730 

Ontario  rates.  1.400  kilowatt  hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
17.97;   difference,  •48.23. 

Rate  reductions  in  Connecticut  since  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  now  amount  to  $5,800,000  a  year;  and  still  the  people 
of  Connecticut  are  overcharged  every  year  $17,376,561.  ac- 
cording to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $18,321,232,  according  to  the 
Tacoma  rates;  and  $20,871,308,  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates. 

DEXaWAKX 

DcZotoare  Potcer  <t  Light  Co.  rates  in  1932 

First  75  kllowatt-hours  a  month.  9  cents  a  kilowatt-hour 

Next  150  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  8  cents  a  kllowatt-hour_.. 
Next  175  kllowatt-hours  a  month.  7  cents  a  kilowatt-hour-.. 
Next  1.000  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  6  cents  a  kllowatt-hotir. 
Ebccess  6  cents  a  kilowatt -hour. 

Total  1,400  kaowatt-hoirrs  a  month  (Delaware  Power 

&  Ught  Co.  rates) 91.00 

T.  V.  A.  rates,  1.400  kllowatt-hotrrs  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
$1050;    difference,  $80.50. 

Tacoma  rates,  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
$890;   difference,  $82.10. 

Ontario  rates,  1,400  kllowatt-hotirs  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
$7.97;    difference  $83.03. 

Rate  reductions  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  T.  V.  A.,  amount  to  $302,000  a  year,  and  still  the 
people  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
West  Virginia  are  overcharged  $28,471,000  a  year,  according 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $30,490,000,  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates;  and  $35,425,000,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

DISTRICT    OF    COL17MBIA 

Washington — Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  rates,   1932 

1.400  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  4.2  cents  a  kUowatt-hotor $16  50 

Excess  4.2  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 


$6.75 

12 

00 

12. 

25 

60 

00 

•2 

40 

3 

00 

4. 

50 

72 

00 

28.00 

Total  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month   (District  of  Co- 
lumbia rates,  1932) 58.80 

T.  V.  A    rates.  1,400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
•  10.50;  difference,  $48.30. 

Tacoma  rates,  1,4(X)  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
•8  90;   difference,  $49.90. 

Ontario  rates,  1,400  kllowatt-hours  a  month   (see  tables  above), 
•7.97;  difference,  $60.83. 

Rate  reductions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland, 
since  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $6,800,000  a  year. 

rLoam* 
Florida  Power  *  Light  Co.  rates  in  1932 
First  20  kllowatt-hours  a  month.  12  cents  a  kilowatt -hoiu". 
Next  30  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  10  oenta  a  kUowatt-hour. 
Next  50  kllowatt-hours  a  month.  9  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 
Next  900  kllowatt-hours  a  month.  8  cent*  a  kllowatt-hour_ 
Next  400  kllowatt-hours  a  month.  6  cents  a  kUowatt-hour. 
Bxcess  5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Total   1.400  kllowatt-hours  a  month    (Florida  Power 

&  Ufiht  Co.  rates) - 109  90 

T.  V.  A  rates,  1,400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
$10.50.  difference,  $9040. 

Tacoma  rates.  1,400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (ses  Ublei  ahova). 
$11.12;  difference,  $98.78. 

Ontario  rates.  1400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (a««  tablas  above). 
•7.97.  difference.  $101.93. 

Rate  reductions  In  Florida  since  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
now  amount  to  $5,500,000  a  year. 

And  still  the  people  of  riorlda  are  overcheurged  every  year 
$11,939,733,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $11,684,991, 
according  to  the  Tacoma  rates:  and  $13,679,913.  according  to 
the  Ontario  rates. 

OXORGIA 

Georgia  Power  A  Light  Co.  rates  in  1932 
Demand  charge  per  month  (minimum) $1.11 

First  50  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  6.56  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  2  77 
N<fxt  150  kllowatt-hours  a  mouth,  3.33  cenu  a  kilowatt-hour.  4.98 
Nrxt   1.200  kilowatt-huum  a  month,  2.22  c«nu  a  kUowatt- 

hour 26.44 

Sxcaw  2  22  cents  a  kilowatt -hour. 

Total  1  400  KllowHtt-hours  a  month  (Georgia  Power  & 
UKht  Co,   rttte.i) ~ —._.—.  35  60 

LX  KKH  I— App 1 40 


T.  V.  A.  rates.  1.400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
$10.50;    difference.    $35. 

Tacoma  rates.  1,400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
•  11.12;  difference,  •24.38. 

Ontario  rates,  1,400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
$797;    difference.  $27 .63. 

Rate  reductions  in  Georgia  since  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
now  amount  to  $3,800,000  a  ^-ear;  and  still  the  people  of 
Georgia  are  overcharged  every  year,  $10,616,087,  according  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $11,292,013.  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates;  and  $13,170,549,  8«:cording  'x>  the  Ontario  rates. 

tDAHO 

Idaho  Power  A  Liffht  Co.  rmte*  in  1932 

First  40  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  8  cents  a  kilowaU-hour •S.SO 

Next  30  kilowatt -hours  a  mouth,  5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour 1.  60 

Next  1330  kUowatt-hours  a  month,  4  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  53.30 
Excess  4  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 


Total.    1.400    kllowatt-hours    a    month    (Idaho   rates, 

1932) 57  90 

T.  V.  A.  rates,  1.400  kllowatt-hoxirs  a  month  (see  tables  above), 

•  10.50;   difference,  $47.70. 

Tacoma  rates.  1,400  kUowatt-houra  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
$11.12;  difference,  $46.78. 

Ontario  rates,  1,400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
$7.97;  difference,  $49.93. 

Rate  reductions  in  Idaho  since  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A- 
have  amoimted  to  $1,500,000  a  year,  and  yet  the  people  of 
the  State  are  still  overcharged  $3,157,795,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates;  $3,290,993,  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates; 
and  $3,819,921,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Northern  Utilities  Co.  rates.  1932 

First  21  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour $2  10 

Next  21  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  8  cents  a  kilowatt-hour 1.68 

Next  1,368  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  6  cents  a  kUowatt-hour_  82.08 
Excess  6  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 


Total  1.400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (Illinois  Northern 

Utilities  Co.  rates.  1932) 86.88 

T.  V.  A.  rates  1.400  kilowatt-hotirs  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
$10.50;  difference.  $76.36. 

Tacoma  rates  1,400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  abow), 
$11.12:   difference  $76.74. 

Ontario  rates.  1,400  kilowatt-hotirs  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
$7i>7:  difference,  $7839. 

Rate  reductions  in  Illinois  since  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A,  amount  to  $32,800,000  a  j^ear;  and  still  the  people 
of  that  State  are  overcharged  every  year  $66,460,000  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $68,655,000,  according  to  the 
Tacoma  rates;  and  $81,359,771,  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates. 

XinUANA 

Wort /I  em  Indiana  Power  Co.  rates.  1932 
First  50  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  9  cents  a  kllowatt-hour___  $4.50 
Next  1.350  kUowatt-hours  a  month.  6  oecU  a  kllowatt>hour.  67.50 
Excess  6  oenu  a  kilowatt-hour. 


(see  tables  above). 
(SM  tables  abow). 


Total  1.400  kllowatt-hours  a  month  (Northern  Indiana 
Power  Co.   rates).. 7J. 00 

T.  V.  A  rates  1.400  kUowatt-hours  a  month  (see  Ublea  above). 
$10  50;  difference,  $61.60. 

Tacoma  rates.  1,400  klk>watt-houn  a  month 
$11.12:  difference.  $60.88. 

Ontario  rates.  1,400  kllowatt-hours  a  moath 
$7.07;  difference,  $64.03. 

Rate  reductions  in  Indiana  since  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V,  A.  amount  to  $10,300,000  a  year;  and  still  the  people 
of  that  State  are  overcharged  every  year  $22,108,000.  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $21,904,000.  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates;  and  $26,362,000.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

xowa 
Interstate  Power  Co.  rates,  1932 
First  30  kllowatt-hour»«  a  month.  8  5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.. 
Next  70  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  7  5  cents  a  kllowatt-hour.. 
Next  100  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  6.8  cents  a  kilowatt -hour. 
Next  300  kllowatt-hours  a  month.  5  6  cents  a  kUowatt-hour. 
Next  500  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  4  5  cents  a  kllowatt-hour. 
Next  400  kllowatt-hours  a  month,  3.6  cenu  a  kUowatl-hour. 
Excess  3.6  oenU  a  kilowatt-hour. 


$2  58 

5  25 

6  50 
16.60 
22  60 
14.00 


Total.     1.400     kllowatt-hours 
IH)w«r  CX>.  raves) 


u     munlh     (IntersUle 


07  30 


2222 
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T    V    A    rmkmm.   I  400  ltUuw»U>lMurt  «  muAlh   (I 

110  »n  futtf i*w*  ijumo 

T»«xitnit  r«i»«,  I  4<x)  ktlawttt'houn  »  monUi  (i 
in  I J   <iiir*r«iu^  •&«  it 

oiii«n<i  rrniM.  t  4Uti  HUwwMU'lKtura  »  moatlt  (i 
|7ti7    <li(r»r«iKi>.  I&0S3 

lUiv  rrductlon«  In  Zowi  ilnct  th«  cr««tton  of  iht  T.  V  A 
Rmouiit  U)  13.400,000  a  y«ar:  anp  ilUl  the  p<K)pl«  of  thai 

BtaU-  aru  ovorchmritd  ©very  y««    ^   ._ 

vhi»  T    V    A    mlw.  114.379.000  kccordJni  to  the  T»com» 
ntfM  And  117.361,000  aocordlnf  t^  the  Onurlo  rolot, 

KAMSMI 

TK*  Vfiit»4  fotp«r  *  Light  Corporktum  of  Kan— a  ruttt 
Flrat  ii  kilnwktt-hourt  a  month,  T  nnu  a  ktlowKtt<hour 
Nvit  73  kiluwait>huun  a  month,  ft  c«4nta  a  kUowatl-huur. 
NDit  1  KM  ktlow»tt>huur«  a  month.  3 
BarvM  J  canta  t  kilowHit-hour 


ublcm  abow), 
iablM    bgvf). 


ai  7s 

»   79 

e«nu  a  kilowatt-hour.  Si)  uo 


Total.   1,400  kllowatl-hoiirfl  « 
*  Light  Oirvoratiun  rataa,  I 
T   V    A   ratM.  1,400  kUowait-houn 

110  ao    (tirTori»nc«.  #44 
Tarania  ratM,  1,4()0  kUowati«hotu^ 

111  \1    (liffvronc*,  •.laM 
untMio  rat**,  1.400  kUowatt-hour* 

17  07.  (tifrr<rt<nM.  MflM. 


month   (U^nitad  Powar 

132) 44  M 

a  month  (•••  ublM  abova). 
a  month  (••«  tahlaa  abovo). 
a  month  («»e  tabloa  abova), 


RAtf   rvductlona   In   lUniai 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  13.400,000  a 
of  that  Btat«  ar«  overchAriad 
oording  to  the  T.  V.  A.  ratM.  I 
Taooma  ratita.  and  113443.000 
rat»a. 

KiirrvoK 


a  no* 


tho  ertatlon   of   the 

yeftr;  and  itin  the  p<>oplt 

4vfry  year  111,133.000  ac- 

,078.000  according  to  the 

icoordlni  to  the  Ontario 


Kfntutfkf   4    W0tt   Ktrffaia   fo«^ 
T\rwi  400  kUowatt'houra  a  month.  • 
Halt  400  kUowatt'houni  a  month,  ft 
NMit  oou  kiluwalt-huura  a  month,  4 
4  canU  a  kllowatt-bour. 


Co.   /iM..   rafM.   liSi 

(Mnu  a  kilowatt-hour 194 

lanta  a  kUowatt-hour ao 

<«nta  a  kilewait-hour....    84 


Total.  1.400  kilowatt-houra  a  afbhth  (Kantueky  *  Wm« 
Virginia  iHiwar  Oo.  rataa). 
T   V   A   rataa,  1  4oo  kllowatt-houn 

110  ao.  (iifftranca.  ftM  &o. 
Taroma  r»i#«    I  400  kilowatt-hcura 

111  I'i;  diffaranoa.  IM  §■ 
OnUrio  rataa.  I  4oo  kilowatt -boura 

•7  87.   dllTaranca,  100  09, 


Rate  r«ductlon«  In  Kentucky 
T.  V  A.  amount  to  33,400,000  a  ^ 
that  Statt  art  overch*ri«d  ev«ry 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  ratea:  18.067,000. 
ratea;  and  |11,U7,000,  according 


LotnaiAKi . 
LovtoteiM  Fxtwtr  *  LiqM 
Ouatnmar  eharg*  tar  aarvloa  36  canb 
Ptrat  30  ktlowatt-houTB  a  month.  10 
Neit  30  kllowatt-houra  a  month,  at 
Naxt  150  kllowatt-houra  a  month.  7  A 
Naxt  I  aoo  ktlowatt-hotm  a  month. 
6J  canta  a  kUowatt-bottf. 


e.  I 


Total.  1,400  kllowatt-houra  a 
Co.  rataa)...... 

T  V  A  rataa.  1.400  kUowatt-houra 
llOftO:  diffaranoa.  iat.tl. 

Taooma  rataa.  1.400  kUowatt-houn 
111  13.  diffaranoa.  IM  II. 

Onurin  rataa.  1.400  kUowati-beun 
17  «7;  diffaranoa.  W1J4. 

Kate  rtduetlona  In  LouiftanA 
T.  V.  A.  amount  (o  11,100.000  a  , 
that  Btata  ar«  owrcharted  every 
to  th«  T.  V,  A.  rat«a;  I8.B&0.000 
rataa:  and  |U .343.000,  according 


MAINI 

Maina  PtiWW  S«n«««  ^o.  ntt*$,  ilJj 
Ovatontar  aarvlea  eharga  par  month 
Firat  to  kll«wmU*hotira  a  month,  o  oa^u 
Nait  130  ktlowaU-houra  a  month  .1 
Nait  l.aao  kilowatt-houra  a  muuvh,  i 
fcaaaa  t  oaala  a  lUtowaM-huur 


Toua.   1.400  kUowatt.houn  a 

00.  raiaa) 


ea 
a  month  (aaa  tablaa  abavt), 

a  month  (aaa  Ublaa  above), 

■  month  (aaa  tablaa  abava). 


ilnc«  the  creation  of  the 

y^ar:  and  sUll  th«  people  of 

yeAT  $9,380,000.  according 

according  to  the  Tacoma 

(0  the  Ontario  nUoa. 


Co   raraa.  t»3i 

a  month |0  3S 

<laau  a  kilowatt- hour.,    a  03 

4anta  a  kUowatt-hour..    a.  64 

oanu  a  kilowatt-hour.  11  25 

oanta  a  kUowatt-hour  74.  40 


month 


(Loolalana  Power 
90  31 

a  month  (aaa  tablaa  abcrva), 


a  month  (aaa  tablaa  abava), 
a  month  (aaa  tablaa  abova), 

Ineo  the  creation  of  the 
ytjar;  and  ttUl  the  people  or 
ye«r  18.571.000.  according 
according  to  the  Tacoma 
to  tho  Ontario  ratet. 


a  ktlowatt-hour  ... 

a  kilowatt- hour... 

oanu  a  ktlowatt-hour. 


(M  nu 


11  no 

1  NO 

t  eo 

at  00 


month   (Maine  Public 


31  40 


T   V    A    mtwi,   I  4W  kilo 
lio.vv  (t  Iff  prolific    iJtimi 

I\i<H>nt«  ratan,  1  4iN)  kUowRit-hour* 
III  U    .liiTKm\ci«  »JoaH 

DiiVMna  I  ate  a.  140(1  kUowm  i-iuntra  a  month  ( 
17  »7.    rtl(T«  rniri-    UA  4-1 


tai>huvirt  a  month  (i 
a  muiuh  (I 


tabloa  ahoae), 
tablaa  abova), 
tablaa  abova), 


Rule  rt'dlU'llonM  in  Maltir  nlnce  tho  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
nmouMl  to  11.000.000  a  yritr;  and  nllll  the  people  of  that 
8lato  arT  ovrrchamrtl  rvriy  yrai  17,00(1,000.  according  to  Iht 
T  V  A,  r»U\i.  17,381.000.  arrordlnn  to  the  Tacoma  ratet; 
and  $8,327,000.  accuiding  to  the  Ontario  ralrt, 

MANTI  AND 

T'lr   Puinmrtc  KiitMm  Co    rate$,    I9ii 

T\m    11    ktlownlt  .hmir^    n.    nv>i\lh |0  TB 

Nrxt  30  kilowRii-hour*  a  numth,  ft  rrnta  a  kllow»tt-hour..  1  at 

Noxt  iOU  Itilowult-houi'H  a  inonUi    4  cmitM  n  kUowatt-hour..  B.  00 

Next  J(ti)  kiUiwittt-tidvirN  a.  tuoiith    :i  criil.t  %  kilowKit-hour. .  7.aO 

Nnxt  IMX)  kllowntt-hourH  i\  inntiih,  ifl  coal*  a  kUuwatt-hour .  39.60 
KxcvMi  i  S  c«nU  a  klluvtiUl-lumr 


TtUftl.    l.4(X)   kil()\v«uhour»   a   month    ftha   rotomae 

IMlmm    I'o     ntii'«i .      ., 40  40 

T   V    A    rnlm,  I  ♦(«)  kuowttii-huun  a  mi»nth   ilea  tabloa  abova). 

110  M.  (iifTr^rfiu'r   |;iiw  uo 

Tacoiim  ruir*,  I  4(Hi  iriliiwuti-iioura  a  moiUh  (•«>«  tablaa  abova). 

111  13    tlllTort»i\<x<    »JU  Jil 

Oniaria  raimi,  I  4(Mi  kiUiwaiihuun  a  month  {tv  tablaa  abova), 
•7  l>7,   diJTiTtUfp,  |.li  iJ 

Hale  rfdiicllon.i  m  Maryland  und  the  District  of  Columbia 
kinco  tho  crrulion  ol  the  T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $6,300,000  a 
year. 

MAMiArMimrrni 
New  Bod  font  04.»  A  Adu.m  Ught  Co    rat*;  l»ii 

First  15  kilowmi-hovini  a  nu)nth.  10  5  ront*  a  kilowatt-hour.  11  87 
Nt^xt  .V)  kilownii  hiuirn  «  luoiuh,  7  oiMiU  n  kilowmi-hour.  ..  3  50 
Nfxi  l..iaa  kUowi»ii-iunir»  i\  nionili,  a  ceula  a  kJluwalt-Uour.  40,05 
KxcrM  3  ratkta  a  kllowitu-huur 


Totfcl.    1  400    kilowatt  )\c\\r*   a    month    (N«»w   DMford 

(li»«  St  KiliiMm  I.iKlit  Co    rutpn)    ,,  .,    4S.  II 

T   V    A    p»tr«,  1  400  kUnwttti-iiour*  a  tnoiuh   {mt>  tHblaa  abova). 

110  60;    rtlfTi»rrn<T    a.i4  <\2 

TnconxA  mtrd    1  400  kiii)w»tl-houra  a  month  (»*«  tablpa  abova). 

111  IJ;   (llfTorrnc*"    1.14 

Omnrio  r»tp«  1400  ku '\«..>t  ihours  a  month  (M«a  lablpa  abova). 
17  97:  dlffrrti.rf,  la  f  lH  ' 

Rate  reduction.<t  in  Miv-vsitchiisctts  since  the  creation  of 
thf  T  V  A.  ttrnoinu  to  il4,8(X},000  ti  yrar.  and  atlll  the 
l.)eople  of  that  StatP  arc  oviTchurKcd  every  year  $45,843,000 
according  to  (ho  T.  V  A  ruU-s.  |40,fl.'i0.000  according  to  the 
Tucomu  rale*,  and  $34.0G6.000  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates. 

MUniOAN 

CrmsMrmrrf  Pou^r  Co    raffii.  193t 

FlMt  ."W  kllowfttt-houm  »  month,  fl  crnt»  a  kUowatt-hour...  IS 

Ntit  l.W  kUowatt-hnuni  a  month    4  cpntn  r  kllow»tt-hour"""  t 

Ne«t  800  klloWRlt-houra  r  month,  ri  rent*  a.  kilowatt-hour     '"  84 

Next  400  kilowatt-hovim  n  month,  J  5  cenU  a  kllowalt-hour""  10 
Xxceta  3.5  canU  a  kilowatl-hour 

Total,  1.400  kUowRtt-houra  r  month  (Conaumera  Power 

Co.    rate*  l  ....    43 

1J50''  d'ltr;?.'::,,' w^J^S"'*"''-'"""  *  mouth", aaa "tabr.a'a'b;v.). 

in  inffTmS'ca^iiTaS'^''"^^-"'^^'  *  °^°"^^  '-^  ^''>-  •'^^). 
IT'Jrdtff.;;^^,  >JJ'i,*"°-*^^-'-^»  -  ^^onth  ea,  tabl^  abova). 

Rate  reduction^!  in  MichiRon  since  the  creation  of  tho 
T.  V^  A,  amount  to  $7,300,000  a  yrnr;  and  still  the  peoplt 
of  that  8tat<^  jvre  oviTcharurd  rvrrv  year  $37  338  000  ac- 
cording to  tlie  T  V  A.  rauvs,  1^8,435,000  according  to  tht 
Tacoma   raU's,    and   $4(5,500.000   according   to  the  Ontario 

MtNNIOkiTA 

North.rn   .««(„   ^,^<.r    m    ,atr,.    ixn     ^»r   lO-room    houH    Ithn 

r?^"!  '!"  ki;ow»tt-h..ur«  A  n>-nth    i)  rcuu  r  kilowatt-hour..  19  70 
h'u,  inlo*.,.i.h.,u,.   .    M.unth    a  3   .cut*   R    kilowatt- 

Kxi>«M  .13  t«ui«  R  kiiowwii-hour,"""*"   "     **  *^ 

Ti>«al   1400  kilo*«ii  lumr.  r  n\onth  (Nurthfrn  atntaa 
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T   V    A   rataa,  1,400  kilownM-houri  a  month  (aw  tabl«»a  ab<wr). 

110  50,    UHTpi't«luH>.   141  M 

Twr<>mn  mli»»    1,400  kllowtttt-hovira  a  month  {m<p  ttthlp«  ttb«\'r), 

111  13,  dllTinTnoa,  140  nn 

Oittarin  rHtoa.  1.400  kilowitit-hovira  a  lutmth  (aaa  tahlMi  abova), 
17  07,   (lllT»'r«nu'i>,  144  OS. 

Htttr  iTdtirtlon!^  in  Mlnncaota  since  tho  crofttlon  of  thr 
T,  V  A.  nmnuivl  to  $2,800,000  a  ymr;  and  mill  \ho  pcoplr  of 
that  Stale  are  oveiThargcd  every  yeitr  $18,403,000,  arotrding 
to  tht'  T.  V.  A.  rtttPH;  $16,476,000.  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rales:  and  $10,081,000.  according  to  the  Ontaiio  ratet. 

MiRMiaMtpri 
Minlx.iippt  roM'fr  Co  ratet  IDHS 
Flrat  no  kilowRtt-luiom  a  month  10  ('«>i\t«  a  kllowntl-hovir  .  If  no 
Nt'xt  170  kllowRtt-luHJi**  a  numlh.  8  ccnla  a  kilowatt -iKuir  .  U.  flo 
Nrxt  ;iOO  kilowatt -honra  i\  month,  7  crnta  u  kilowall-huur  31,00 
Nfvt  !l.^o  KUuwutt'hovjr*  a  mouth,  a  tvnln  a  kllowatt-hovir  .  31  00 
Want  550  kilowatt-hnttrn  a  motith,  B  crnta  a  kilowatl-hour.  27  to 
KkcrM  0  (onla  a.  klluwnlt-hour. 

Totnl  I  400  kllowRtt-luitui  n  tiumfh  (Mlaslanlprl  Powr-r 
Co    nuaa). , , • .....88,10 

T   V   A   rntea,  1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  (aaa  tablrtt  abovu). 

110  50.  rtlfTarancp.  |7B  OO 

Ttvoonu*  viilft^.  I  400  kiluwalt-houra  u  month  (aeti  U*t>Uw  above), 

111  13:   rtlfTrrrnPr.  174  PB 

Ot^tiu-io  ratan,  1400  kilowalt-houra  a  month  (aoa  tabla*  abovt). 
17  U7    rtlfTorrnrt',  |7H  la 

Mi,i,t(.«t)j»pi  Power  A  LUfht  Co.  rata*.  JIJJ.  for  lO-room  hou,*e 

Drmai^d  olvarga  a  nuMilh... -. •-  H  tO 

rirat  00  kllowatt-houra  iv  moatli,  7  oanta  a  kUowatt-hour.  .  4.  sW 
Noxt  1.!I40  kllowtttt-hnura  a  monU),  A  uauU  a  kUowatt-buur.  87.00 
Kxcraa  5  crnta  a  kilowatt -hour. 

TtUal     1.400    kilowatt -hovtra    a    month     (MiaalMlppi 

IH)Wf>r  *  Light  Co   ralM)  73  40 

T.  V   A   rataa,  1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  mouUv  (aoa  Ublaa  abova). 

110  50.    dllTfrrnca.  181.00 

Taooma  raiaa,  1,400  kUowatt>hotu«  a  month  (aaa  tablaa  abcw). 

111  13.  dl(Tor«no<>.  181  38 

Ontario  rataa.  1.400  kUowatt-heura  a  month  (aaa  tablaa  abow), 
17.87,   diffrranca,  104  43. 

Rate  reductiont  In  KdtRltslppi  ilnco  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A,  amount  to  $1,700,000  a  year;  and  tUll  the  people  of 
that  8Ute  are  overchaned  every  year  $4,667,000.  aooording 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $4,940,000.  according  to  the  Taooma 
ralcH;  and  $3,644,000.  according  to  the  Ontario  ratot. 


MittoHri  FotiMT  «  U§M  Co.  ratM,  lOJI 

Flrat  35  kilow»ti-houra  a  month.  8  oanta  a  kilowatt-hour  .. .  W  00 
Ktxt  36  kllowatt-houra  a  month.  8  oanta  a  kllowatt-hotir     , .     3  10 
Na«t    1,340   kilownlt-houra  n   month,  88  oanta  a  kilowatt- 
hour. ..-     -    *fl  00 

ExccM  a. 5  oanu  a  ktlowatt-hour 


Ratf   n*dtict»on,'<  In   Montana   Kinef 
T.  V,  A.  unumnt  lo  $2,000,000  «  yo«r. 


ToUl   1.400  kUowatt-houra  a  month   (IClaaourt  Power 

CJo   ratM  ) 51  00 

T  V   A   rat»R.  1.400  kUowatt-houra  a  month  (ae«  tablea  abova). 

110  50.   difference.  140  50 

Taooma  ratea.  1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  (■»«  tabloa  above), 

111  13.  difference  130  88. 

Ontario  ratas.  1,400  kUowatt-houra  a  month  (aaa  tablaa  abova). 
$7  07;  difference,  143  03 

Rate  reducUona  In  Miatourl  since  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
amount  to  $6,000,000  a  year;  and  sUU  the  people  of  that  Slate 
are  overcharged  every  year  $33,408,000.  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A  ratea;  $33,654,000,  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates; 
and  $28,005,000.  according  to  the  Ontario  ratet. 

MOHTAMA 

Montana  Fo/wtr  Co,  rata*.  TtJt 

Flrat  38  kllowatt-houra  a  month.  8  oanU  a  kilowatt -hotir 13,00 

Nfxt  35  kllowRll-houra  n  month.  4  canta  a  kllowRtt-hour I  00 

Naxt  100  kUowatt-hovua  a  mouth,  t  oauU  a  kllowaU-i^our...  a  00 
Maxt  1.350  kllowatt-houra  a  month.  3  oanu  a  kUowatl-hour.  35. 00 
Ixoaaa  3  conu  a  kilowatt-hour.  

Total  1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  (Montana  Fowar 

00   rataa) 81.()0 

T  V  A   raua.  1.400  kllowait-hourt  a  month  (aaa  tablet  above), 
$10  80.  diffaranoa.  180  80  .^  .       .  ^.       w.    . 

Taooma  rai<»a,  1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  Jtee  Ublaa  abova). 

$11.11,  diffaranoa,  $11  It.  ^  ^  ,^,       , ^ 

Ontario  rataa.  1,400  kllowatt-houn  a  aaoalh  (tea  (ahlaa  abeva), 
fT«T:  diSareaoe,  $aiM. 
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NKanAARA 

/ow'(i-.Vrhrfl.»)lti  hifhi  it>  ISm^r  Co   ratr».  /».'* 

Cttiitompr  rhrvfu<»  n  month                         .  .....                 .   ....  10  40 

Mrnl  10  kUowrtlt-hotirw  n  month   ft  (rnta  a  klloai»tt-hu\ir ..   .  fH) 

N>M  ;K)  kllowntv-hou'i*  a  month.  4  prnu  a  kilowatt-hour       .  1  HO 

Nrxt  400  kllowtitt-hinitP  r  n»onth.  3  5  c^nla  n  kilowatt-honr.  1(1  ifO 

Nrxt  POO  kllowrttt-h'Utrn  ii  month,  a  conu  ft  kilowull-huvit  ..  37  00 
Ixcm*  a  (TUta  a  kllowwtt-hour 

Total   1.400  kUo'VRtt-hiium  a  month    (lowa-Nebraaka 

Light  ik  I*«)wrr  Co    ruton).  45  tO 

T   V   A   mtea    1  4txi  kilowatt -houra  a  month  (ace  tablea  abow), 
♦  10  50;   dlfTrr<ntT  |a4  70 

Ti^romn  iRii«i«,  1.400  kilowntt-hovira  a  month  (ao«  tubloa  above), 
111  \i.  differei\M»    i:t4  Ofl 

Onturio  rwtna  1400  kilowati-hnura  a  motUh  (aaa  tnblna  abova), 
17,07;  (Ufferanot*.  1.17  33 

B*U>  i-educiloni  In  Nebratka  tlnce  the  creation  of  the 
T  V  A,  nmouni  to  $2,500,000  u  your;  and  "Ull  the  people  of 
thht  State  are  over^h^r^r^d  every  year  $8,5711,000,  aocoi*ding 
to  T  V.  A,  rato.n;  $8.3(i9,000.  according  to  the  Tacoma  ratet; 
and  $0,688,000.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

NrVAtM 

fffrrra  Pavific  r(>«arf  Co   ra (ai,  I8J3 

Plrat  150  kllowttlt-houn»  a  inonlh.  7  oenta  a  kUowatl-hour..  $10  50 

Nrxt  100  kllowatt-houra  a  month.  8  canta  a  kllowatt-hour..  8  00 

Nt'Xt  ItH)  kUowntt-hour«  n  month,  ft  wnta  a  kUowatt-hour  .  8  00 

Nrxt  100  kllowalt-hour*  n  month.  4  oanU  a  kilow»ti-hour..  4  00 

Nrxt  100  kllowatt-houra  u  mouth,  8  oauU  a  kUowatt-hour..  3  00 

Ni'Xt  880  kllowatt-houra  a  month.  9  eenu  a  kllownlt-hour..  17.00 
Xxoaaa  3  o«nU  a  kilowatt-hour 


48  M 

tablaa  above), 

above), 
tablaa  above), 


Total,  1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  (iterra  Pacific 

Pt)wer  Co  rtt liw ) - — ..  -  - .. 

T  V  A   raiaa,  i  400  kllowatt-houra  a  ntonth  ( 
11050;  dlfferenca,  188 

Tacoma  rataa.  I  400  kilowatt-hotjra  a  month  (aaa  tabl 
$11.13:  Hffaranca,  t34M. 

Ontario  ratea,  1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  ( 
$7.97:  diffaranoa.  t87.5t. 

Rate  reducUons  in  Nevada  tinoe  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
amount  to  $116,000  a  year:  and  still  the  people  of  that  State 
are  overcharged  every  year  $1,106,000.  acoordini  to  the 
T  V.  A.  ratet;  $1,183,000,  acoordlnff  to  the  Taooma  ratet; 
and  $1,344,000.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates, 

Kiw  KAMPaMiaa 
TuHn  Stattt  Om  *  Eimtric  Co. 
Flrnt  36  kllowntl-houni  n  month.  10  renta  a 
kilowatt -hourn  a  ntonth.  I  oanta  a 


Nrxt 
Nrxt 


50 


75  kUowatt-houra  a  mouth,  t  oanu  a 
Next  75  kllowatt-houra  a  month.  7  cent*  a 
Next  76  kllowatt-houra  a  month.  8  oenta  a 
Next  1.100  kllowatt-houra  a  month,  6  oanU  a  kilowatt-hotir 

Exccaa  6  cenU  a  kllowatt-houf. 


ratm.  t93t 

kllowntt-hour..  t3.  80 
kllowatt-hour..  4  80 
ktlowatt-hour^.  8  00 
kllowatt-hour..  5  U 
kllowatt-hour.-  4  80 
58  00 


Total   1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  (Twin  Btatoa  Oaa 

St  Electric  Oo  ) 77.  78 

T  V  A  ratea,  1.400  klJowatt-houra  a  month  (aae  tablea  above), 

110  50;  difference,  167.35. 

Taooma  ratea,  1,400  kllowatt-houn  a  month  (aaa  tablea  abova), 

111  13;  difference,  168  63 

Ontario  raten.  1.400  kUowatt-houra  a  month  (aaa  tablaa  abova). 
17.07:  difference,  ISO  78. 

Rate  reductions  in  New  Hampshire  since  the  creation  of 
the  T.  V.  A,  amount  to  $1,300,000  a  year;  and  tUll  the  peoplt 
of  that  State  are  overcharged  ewry  year  $4,897,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $4.Me.000.  acoordlng  to  the  Taoom* 
rates;  and  $5,304,000.  aooordinc  to  the  Ontario  ratet. 


1  M 

too 
n.oi 


JVne  ,faraay  Fowar  «  L4f«it  Oe  rmtat,  ffXI 

Flrat  30  ktlowatl-houra  a  numth,  0  oanta  a  kllowatt-hour  . 
Next  30  kilowatt-houra  a  month.  I  oania  a  kllowatt-hour.. 
Naxt  SO  ki)o«vatt«houra  a  month.  8  oanta  a  kilowatt-hour.. 
Next  i,30ti  kllowatt-houra  a  month.  4  oaaU  a  au*aratt-h©ur.. 
4  oanu  a  kllowatt-huur. 


Total.  1.400  kilowatt-houra  a  month  (Hew  Jeeaay  f^^*r 

4  Ugbt  Go.  raUM) ■ ....  tt.iO 

T  V   A  rataa.  1,400  kllowatt-houra  a  mnnth  (aae  tahlaa  above), 

IIOJO:  dlflaranaa.  tM.M 
Taooma  raUa,  1,400  kilowatt-hours  a  Bsealh  (§••  laMat  aieea), 

$11.U;  diCaranet,  Ml-U. 
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!  400  kilowktt-houra  * 
lAI  33 


ytxt 


Tiuie  rvducuotxa  In  Nfw  Jemey 
T  V   A  amount  to  $9  200.000  h  ye«r 
tiittt  Htiitr  arr  ovtrchargj-d  pv*ry 
to  thr  T   V   A.  rate«:  t51.36ft.000. 
MUM.  and  167,442,000,  aocordlnf  U 

Mr*  Mnico 

rxtni  as  kilowfttt>h<mr«  a  month.  14 
Nr«t  100  kilowBtt-hourt  a  month,  la 
Nrii  ICX)  kilowstt-houn  a  month.  10 
Next  1.175  kilowatt-houn  a  month.  • 
Xxcraa  8  c«nu  a  kilowatt- hotir. 


s|nc«  the  crmtlon  of  the 

and  still  tht  people  of 

K50,488.000,  accordintf 

ilocordlng  to  the  Ttconia 

tht  Ontario  ntt«t. 


ctnUi 
mita 

CW3U 

oaau 


Total.    1.400   kllowatt-boura   a   n^ontta 

l*ow«r  k  Light  Co.  rataa) 

T   V    A    rata*.  1.400  kilowatt- hotira  a 
•  10  50:   dtffrrenoe.  1100. 

Tacomji  rataa.  1.400  kUowatt-boun  a 
tr..l2.  d.ffar«nc«,  lUSJa. 

Ontario  ratM.  1.400  kliowatt-houn  a 
•7.97:   diferenca.  IllLAS. 


Rate  rediictioDA  in  New  Mexico 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  IMO.OOO  a  year 
New    Mexico    and    Arlxona    are 
$5,874,000.  according  to  the  T.  V. 
cording  to  the  Tacoma  rates;  and 
the  Ontario  rates. 


4ince  the  creation  of  the 
and  still  the  people  of 

(Overcharged    every    year 

A.  rates:   $6,122,000.  ac- 

$6,875,000.  according  to 


Nen'  Tork  ^ower  4k  Light  Co.  rate^.  1932,  10-room  houte 

Demand  charge  a  month 

Flr»t  50  l:Uow»tt-bours  a  month.  5  centi 
Next  1 .350  kilow»tt-houra  a  month.  3 
Wirttm  3  cenu  a  kilowatt-hour. 


oeita 


Total.    1.400    Ulowatt-hotin    a 
Powar  M  Ught  Co.  rate«)_._ 

T.  V.  A  r«teB.  1.400  kllowatt-hour»  a 
110  JSO;  d.UIer«Doa.  SSfi. 

Tacomii  ratea.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a 
til  13:  d:irereDce.  t34J8. 

Ontario  rates.  1.400  kllowatt-boura  a 
t7.»7:   dileraDce,  t37.68. 


since 


year 


Rate  reductions  in  New  York 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $33,700,000  a 
that  Stfwte  are  overcharged  every 
Ing  to    ihe  T.   V.  A.   rates:   $164,6$6 
Tacoma  rates:  and  $190^7,000. 
rates. 


Canlirta  PxMoer  S  Light  Co.  rutea. 

Demand  charge  a  month 

1.400  kllcwatt-houra  a  month.  S  oenta  a 
Kzceas  3  ixnts  a  kUowatt-hotir. 


moa  h 


TD>;al.  1.400  kUowatt-boora  a 
IJght  Co.  ratea) 

T.  V.  A.  ratea.  1.400  klkmatt-bouza  a 
tlOJO:  difference.  t34.16. 

Tacomii  rates.  1.400  kllowstt'^koura  a 
911.13:  d.Jrerence.  t33.43. 

Ontario  ratea.  1,400  kltowatt-homa  a 
t7^:  dllTerence.  t36.68. 


Rate  reductions  In  North  Carolina 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $2,000,000  a  jeai 
that  State  are  overcharged  every 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates:  $13,629,000. 
rates;  aad  $14,903,000.  accordiz«  to 


yetr 


OAXCVi 


North  DakoU  Fomm  *  Light  Co 
First  flO  kUowatt-hours  a  month,  t  eentk 
Mezt  50  kUowatt-houra  a  month.  S  cent  i 
Mast  1.30)  kllawatt-houn  a  month.  S  cequ 
3  uanta  a  kUowatt-hour. 


a   m<inth 


Toxal    1.400   kilowatt-hours 

Poww  *  Light  rataa) 

T.  V.  A.  rates.  1.400  kllowaU-hours  a 
glOJO:  dlCenaioa.  taOJO. 

Taoomu  ratea,  1.400  kllowafet-hours  a 
ailJS;  dtCaranoa.  tStJg. 

Ontario  rataa.  1.400  kltovaU-houis  a 

t747:  aifr< 


month  (tee  ublea  above). 


Co,  nttu,  tiii 

kilowatt-hour 


a  kilowatt -hour..     t>1 
a  kilowatt- hour, 
a  kilowatt-hour, 
a  kilowatt-hour.    »4 


Vi  w 

10  00 

00 


(New   Mexico 

119. BO 

month  (tee  tablea  above). 


month  (I 
month  (I 


tables  above ) , 
tablea  above). 


a  kilowatt-hour... 
a  kllowatt-bour. 


45.50 
tables  above). 


month    (New    York 
mcmth  ( 
month  (see  tablee  above), 
month  (see  tablee  alwve). 


the  creation  of  the 

and  stm  the  people  of 

$160,905,000,  aqcord- 

000,  according  to   the 

according  to  the  Ontario 


y»ar 


1932.  10-room  hcvse  I 

ta.65 

kilowatt-hour 42.00 


(Carolina  Power  h 
44.65 

tablea  above). 


month  (I 

month  (see  tables  above). 

month  (see  tablee  above). 


since  the  creation  of  the 

and  still  the  people  of 

$12,120,000.  according 

a^rdlng  to  the  Tacoma 

the  Ontario  rates. 


1932,  iO-Toom  house 

a  kilowatt-hoar.—  #4-  90 

a  kilowatt-hour. -_     a.  90 

a  kilowatt-hour..  39.00 


(North    Dakota 
4«.  00 

tablee  above). 


month  (I 

month  (see  tablea  above), 

montti  (aae  tablea  above^ 


ta  BO 

2  60 
40.50 


Rate  rediictJona  In  North  Dakota  .sincf  thp  rrratlon  of  tht 
T.  V.  A,  amount  to  $600,000  u  ytur,  and  sUll  the  people  of 
that  Stttto  arv  ovrrchuiRtd  rv<Mv  vur  $2,845  000,  according 
to  the  T.  V  A,  rules ;  $2,614,000,  uccordlUK  to  the  Tacoma 
rutc!*;  and  $3,3;J9  000.  uccuidintt  to  ihc  Onturlo  rales. 


OHIO 

Tfif  O'Ko  Pourr  Co    fflf«t»,    O.IJ 
First  .10  kllowait-houni  r»  nioi\th    7  8  rrntu  a  kllowntt-hour.. 
NiJXl  .10  kllowftll  hourn  u  iniir,i.h    (?  rprii*  n  Kllowntt-hour 

N«>xt  40  kllowslt-lviurx  n  inctifli,  5  iti.I.h  w  kllowull-liour 

NfXt   1.300  kllowatt-hnurw  n  niniitlv  4  crnfs  a.  kllowatt-hour. 
Exci>m  4  ccnU  A  kUowiit t-lu)ur 


ta  as 

1   80 

3  00 
52  00 


Totnl   1.400  kllowntt-liovsrs  n  month   (Ohio  Power  Co. 

rates) ..  . .    58.05 

T  V,  A  rates.  1.400  kilowatt -hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
•  1050;    difference.  147  55 

Tacoma  rates.  1  400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
tn  12:  difference,  $46  83 

Ontario  rates.  1400  kUowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
•7  97;   difference.  •50  08. 

Rate  reductions  in  Ohio  since  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
amount  to  $27,700,000  a  year,  and  still  the  people  of  that 
State  are  overcharged  every  year  $50,258,000.  according  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $51644.000.  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates;  and  $61,783,000,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

tiKI.AHOMA 

Oklahoma  Gas  A  Electric  Co   rntes.  1932 

Plrst  40  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  a  .5  cents  a  kllowatt-hoxir t3.  40 

Next  40  kilowatt-hours  a  month    7  cents  a  kilowatt-hour 2.80 

Next  1.320  kllowatt-hoTirs  a  month.  3  cents  a  kUowatt-hour..  39.60 
Excess,  3  cents  a  kilowatt- hour 


Total  1,400  kilowatt-hours  a  month   (Oklahoma  Gaa  & 

Klectric   rates) 46.80 

T  V.  A  rates.  1,400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
•10  50;    difference,    »35  30 

Tacoma  rates.  1,400  kUowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
•  1112;    difference.   $34  78 

Ontario  rates.  1.400  kUowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
•7.97;    difference.  •37  83. 

Rate  reductions  in  Oklahoma  since  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $1,900,000  a  year;  and  still  the  people  of 
that  State  are  overcharged  every  year  $11,111,000.  according 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $11,566,000.  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates;  and  $13,201,000,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

ORXCON 

Mountain  States  Power  Co.  rates,  1932 

First  50  kUowatt-hours  a  month.  8  cents  a  kilowatt-hour •4.00 

Next  IJJ50  kilowatt-hours  a  moutb,  5  cents  a  kUowatt-bour.  67.50 
Excesii   5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 


Total  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month   (Mountain  States 

Power  Co   rates ) 71.  50 

T,  V,  A.  rates.   1.400  kUowatt-hours  a  month   (sec  tables  above) 

•  10.50;    difference.  «81 

Tacoma  rates,  1.400  kiJowati-hours  a  month   (see  tables  above) 

•  11  12;    difference,  teo  38 

Ontario  rates,  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
•7  97;   difference.  •63  53. 

Rate  reductions  in  Oregon  since  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
amount  to  $2,600,000  a  year;  and  still  the  people  of  that  State 
are  overcharged  every  year  $7,813,000.  according  to  the 
T.  V  A.  rates;  $7,758,000.  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates; 
and  89,554,000,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

PENNSTLV.INH 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co    rates,   1932 
First  10  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  7.5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour_.  ao.  75 

Next  :}8  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  6  cents  a  kilowatt-hour 2^28 

Next  1.352  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  3  cents  a  kUowatt-hour     40  58 
ExceK,  3  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 


Total.    1.400    kilowatt-hours    a    month     (Philadelphia 

Electric  Co    rates) 43.  59 

T.  V.  A  rates.  1.400  kUowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above) 
•  10  50;    difference.  $33.09. 

TacDma  rates.  1,400  kUowatt-hcurs  a  month  (see  Ubles  above) 
•11.12.   difference.  »32  47. 

Ontario  rates.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above) 
•7.97;   difference.  »35.6a. 

Ra::e  reductions  in  Pennsylvania  since  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $35,300,000  a  year;  and  sUli  the  people  of 
that  State  are  overcharged  ever>-  year  $85,410,000,  according 
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to  the  T.  V,  A,  ratea;  $91,891,000.  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates;  and  $104,898,000.  according  to  the  Ontario  raU's. 

Riinnt  ISLAND 
Th«  Narra^aamtr  Ekvtne  Co.  rate*.  1933 

Barvire  rharft  a  month.  .     -  -  -  $0*0 

AU  puergy  charge  88  cpnls  a  kilowatt-hour  a  month 

1,400  kllowi\ll-houp«  I*  month  tvl  0  5  cenu  a  kllowall-huur..  91,00 
Excran  8  5  cents  a  klluwatt-huur. 

Total,    1.400    kilowatt-hours    a    month    {Naraganiett 

Electric  Oo.  rataa) »1  W 

T   V.  A.  rates.  1,400  kllowatt-hourt  a  month  (tea  tables  above). 
$1050;  difference.  •81. 

Tncoma  rates,  1,400  kllowatt-boura  a  month  (sec  tables  above). 
$11.12;  difference.  •8038 

Ontario  ratea.  1.400  kUowatt-houra  a  month  (aea  tablea  abova), 
17.97:   difference.  •83.53. 

Rate  reductions  In  Rhode  Island  since  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $2,200,000  a  year:  and  still  the  people  of 
that  State  and  Vermont  are  overcharged  every  year  $11,- 
209,000.  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $11,444,000.  accord- 
ing to  "the  Tacoma  rates;  and  $13,118,000,  according  to  the 
Ontario  rates. 

sorrrH  Carolina 
South  CttTolina  Gas  A  Electric  Co.  rate*.  1932 
First  15  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour...  $1,  50 
Next  25  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  8  cenU  a  kUowatt-hour —  2,00 
Next  40  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  7  cents  a  kilowatt-hour..-  3.  oo 
Next  100  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  7  cents  a  kUowatt-hour...  7.00 
Next  400  kUowatt-hours  a  month,  6  cents  a  kilowatt-hour..  24,  oo 
Next  400  kilowatt -hours  a  month,  5  cents  a  kHowatt-hour..  20.00 
Next  400  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  4  cents  a  kilowatt -hour. .  16.00 
Sxceaa  4  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Total.    1,400    kUowatt-hours    a    month    (South    Caro- 
lina Oas  &  Electric  Co.  rates) 73.50 

T.  V.  A.  rates,  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
•10.50;  difference,  863.  ^  ^,         »_     ^ 

Tacoma  rates.  1,400  kllowatt-hoxirs  a  month  (see  tables  atxave), 
$11.12;   difference,  862.38. 

Ontario  rates.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
•7.97;  difference,  865.53. 

Rate  reductions  in  South  Carolina  since  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $1,000,000  a  year;  and  still  the  people  of 
that  State  are  overcharged  every  year  $6,040,000,  according 
to  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $7,084,000,  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates; 
and  $7,339,000,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  rates.  1932.  10-room  house 

First  30  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  9  cent*  a  kilowatt-hour 82.  70 

Next  30  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  8  cenU  a  kilowatt-hour 2.40 

Next  1.340  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  3.5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour _  47.  60 
Excess  3.5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Total,  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (Northern  States 

Power  Oo.  rates) 52.70 

T.  V.  A.  rates.  1,400  kilowatt-hotxrs  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
810.50:  difference.  842.20. 

Tacoma  rates.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
811.12;   difference.  841.58. 

Ontario  rates,  1,400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
$7.97;  difference,  »44.73. 

Rate  reductions  in  South  Dakota  since  the  creation  of  ihe 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $800,000  a  year;  and  still  the  people  of 
that  State  are  overcharged  every  3rear  $3,182,000,  according 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $3,110,000.  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates;  and  $3,656,000.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  rates,  1932 
First    50    kUowatt-hours    a    month,    8.56    cents    a    kllowatt- 


Rftte  reductions  In  Tennewee  since  the  creation  of  the 
T  V,  A.  amount  to  $000,000  a  year;  and  still  the  p«)ple  of 
that  stale  urc  ovriTharged  $\0.715.000.  accordlnB  to  the 
T  V  A  ratw:  $11,181,000.  according  to  the  Taconiu  rates; 
and  $13,131,000.  according  to  the  Ontario  ratea. 

TrXAS 

Trran  Ptmrr  A  Light  Co.  ratel,  1932.  10-nwm  house 

ftrrvlce  chargr  a  month — 81  90 

rirst  40  kilowfttl-Uours  a  month.  8  oents  a  kilowatt-hour...  2  40 
Next  1.300  kllowatt-ho\trs  a  mouth,  S  oanU  a  kUowatt-hour.  08.00 
Cxceas  5  cents  a  kllowntt-hour. 

Total,  1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  (Texas  Power  * 
Ught  Co.  rataa* Tl  60 

T  V.  A,  rates,  1.400  kUowatt-hours  a  month  (tea  Ublaa  abova), 
•  10.50:   difference,  •BllO, 

Tacoma  rates,  1,400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
$11  12:   difference.  860.48. 

Ontario  rates,  1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  (aee  tablea  abova), 
•7.B7:   difference.  •63.63. 

Rate  reducUons  in  Texas  since  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

amount  to  $7,100,000  a  year;  and  still  the  people  of  that 
State  are  overcharged  every  year  $31,726,000,  according  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $32,451,000.  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates;  and  $37,845,000,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

X7TAH 

Utah  Power  A  Light  Co.  rate*.  1932,  10-room  hotue 

Demand  charge  a  month "f8.  48 

First  300  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  2.5  cents  a  kilowatt -hour.  7  50 
Next  1.100  kllowatt-hmirs  a  month.  4  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  44.  00 
Ssceas  4  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 


hour. 


•4.37 
Next    50    kilowatt-hours    a    month.    6.7    cents    a    kUowatt- 

hour 2.  85 

Next    1.300   kilowatt-hours   a  month.  3.8   cents   a  kilowatt- 
Excess  3.8  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 


Total.  1,400  kilowatt -hours  a  month  (Tennessee  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.  rates) 56.63 

T.  V.  A.  rates.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
•10.50;   difference,  •48  02 

Tacoma  rates,  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month   (see  tables  above), 
811.12;   difference.  846  40. 

Ontario  rates.   1,400  kilowatt -hours  a  moirth  (see  tables  above). 
87.97;   difference,  848.56. 


Total,  1,400  kilowatt-hours  a  month   (Utah  Power  Jk 

Light    Co.    rates) -  53  95 

T.  V.  A  rates.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
•10.60;   difference.  843  46. 

Tacoma  rates,  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
•11.12;  difference.  842.83. 

Ontario  rates,  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
87.97;    difference,  845.98. 

Rate  reductions  in  Utah,  since  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
amount  to  $3,100,000  a  year;  and  still  the  people  of  that 
State  and  Montana  are  overcharged  every  year  $8,362,000. 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $8,736,000,  according  to  the 
Tacoma  rates;  and  $10,093,000,  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates. 

VEKMOKT 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corporation,  rate*,  1932,  10-room  hou»e 
First  50  kUowatt-hours  a  month,  9.5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  84.  75 
Next  30  kllowatt-hotirs  a  month.  7  cents  a  kilowatt-hoxir...  3.  10 
Next  i;320  kilowatt  hours  a  n>onth,  8  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  39.  60 
Elxcess  3  cents  a  kilowatt- hour. 

Total.  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (Oreen  Mountain 

Power  Corporation  rates) 48.48 

T,  V.  A.  rates,  1,400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
810.50^   difference,  835^5. 

Tacoma  rates,  1.400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  fsee  tablea  above), 
811.12;    difference,  835.33. 

Ontario  rates,  1,400  kilowatt -hours  a  month  (see  tablea  abova), 
•797:   difference,  838.48. 

Rate   reductions  in  Vermont  since  the  creation   of  the 

T.  V.  A.  amoimt  to  $600,000  a  year.     (For  overcharges  see 

Rhode  Island.) 

vraaiNU 

Vir^nia  Electric  A  Pmoer  Co.  rates  tor  1932 
First  100  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  8.5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  88. 80 
Next  150  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  6  cents  a  kilowatt-hour...  9.00 
Next  450  kilowatt-hours  a  mimth,  4.6  cents  a  kllowatt-hour_  20.  25 
Next  700  kilowatt-hours  a  mcnth.  3.5  cenu  a  kilowatt-hour.  24.  50 
Excess  3.5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Total  1.400  kllowatt-houra  a  month  (Virginia  Electric 

&  Power  Co.  rates) 82.29 

T.  V.  A.  rates,  1,400  kikrwatt-hoiirs  a  month  (see  tables  above), 

•10.50;   difference.  •51.75. 

Tacoma  rates.  1.400  kllowatt-hotirs  a  month  (see  tables  above), 
•11.12;   difference.  851.13. 

Ontario  rates.  1,400  kilowatt-hours  a  month  (see  tables  above). 
•7i>7;    difference,    854.28. 

Rate  reductions  In  Virginia  since  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $1,200,000  a  year;  and  still  the  P^T^^  °f 
that  State  aie  overcharged  every  year  $11,662,000,  acMrdlng 


^ 
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to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates:  $12,155,000. 
rates:  ajxd  $14,011,000.  according  to 


4ccordliig  to  the  Tacoma 
the  Ontario  rates. 


WASHZNCTOir 

Puffet  Sound  Power  A  Ligiit  to 

Wr«t  60  kllowmtt-hours  a  month.  6  ceniB 
Next  1  3W  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  3  c^nta 
Kzce«  3  cent!  a  kilowatt -hcnir. 


T:tal.   1,400   kUowatt-hoxirs   a   ntonth 

Power  ft  Light  Co.  rmtea) 

T.  V.  A.  rat«B.  1.400  kilowatt- hotin  m 

•  10  50:  difference.  (3330. 

Tacon:a  ratea,  1.400  kllowatt-hoiirs  a 

•  11  12:  clffer«nce.  •32  68. 

Ontario  rates.  1.400  kilowatt- hours  a 
•7»7:  difference.  •35.83. 


rates  for  1932 

a  kllowatt-ho\ir.-_  •a  60 
a  kilowatt-hour.  40.  20 


(Puget   Soimd 
43  80 

month  (see  tahlee  abov«), 

month  (see  tables  above), 

month  (see  t«^es  above), 
f 


cena 


anta 


TiTtaJ.    1.400    kllowatt-houra    a 

Electric  Power  Co.  rates) 

T.  V.  A.  rates,  1.400  kllowatt-houn  a 
•10  50;   difference  •23.25. 

Tacoma  rates,  1,400  kllowatt-houn  a 
•  11.12;   difference.  •21.63. 

Ontario  rates.  1.400  kllowatt-houn  a 
•7.d7;  difference.  •24.7& 

Rate  reductlon5  in  West  Vlrslnia 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $3,300,000  a 
DelawareJ 


J  Qonth    (Appalachian 

32.75 

month  (see  tables  above), 

month  (see  tables  above), 

numth  (see  tables  above). 


year 


since  the  creation  of  the 
(Por  overcharges  see 


WUeonstn  Power  A  Light  Co.  rates 
Tint  40  kllowatt-houn  a  month,  10  cents 
Next  40  kllow»tt-houn  a  month.  7  oai\  s  a 
Next  1.3U0  kllowatt-hotin  a  month.  3  ee^ts 
8  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 


'or  1932 — 10-room  house 

a  kilowatt-hour.-.  ^4  00 

kilowatt-hour...     2.  BO 

a  kUowatt-hour.-  39. 80 


mos  th 


TiitAl.  1.400  kllowatt-houn  a 

it  Light  Co.  ntes) 

T.  V.  A.  ntes.  1.400  kUowatt-houn 
aiOSO:   dlfferenoe.  •35iK). 

Tacofca  rates.  1,400  kUowatt-hoan 
•11.12:   difference.  •35.28. 

Ontario  ratea.  1.400  kllowatt-houn  %i 
VTSl:  differuMM.  •38.4S. 


Rate  reductions  in  Wisconsin 
T.  V.  A.  amount  to  $S.100.000  a  yea: 
that  StjU«  are  overcharged  every 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  $21,134,000 
rates,  and  $25,323,000  according  U 


ye  IT 


KcwUngs  Hectrie  Co.  ra^es 
F!nt  25  kflowmtt-hoan  a  month.  13  oen 
Next  150  kllowatt-houn  a  month.  11  cenis 
Ifezt  150  kllowatt-houn  a  month,  10  oen  ;s 
Next  ISO  kUowatt-houn  a  i«"»»t^  g  cent  i 
Next  025  kllowmtt-hoon  a  moath.  •  ouai 
toosH  a  eenta  a  kUowatt-lMW. 


a  moBkh 


Tcital  1.400  kUowatt-homn 
trie  Co.  nxm) 

T.  V.  A.  rates.  1.400  kllowatt-houn  a| 
•10 JO:  dlffirenoe.  tSlJO. 

Tacoma  rataa.  1.400  kllowatt-boun  a 
•ll.lS:  diffaruie*.  tOOJU. 

Ootarto  ratea.  1.400  kUowatt-boon  a 
•7.97:  dlSarence.  •M.08. 


Rate  redactions  in  Wyoming 
T.  V.  A  amount  to  $236,000,000  a 
of  that  State  are  overcharged  every 
log  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  $1.M1.000 
xatea*  aod  $1371,000  aoocgdlog  to 


a  kilowatt-hour 

a  kilowatt-hour 

a  kilowatt-hour 

a  kllowatt-hour. 


(Wlsconsln  Power 

46.40 

month  (see  table  above). 


month  (see  table  above), 
month   (see  table  above). 


si]  ice 


the  creation  of  the 

and  still  the  people  of 

$21,172,000.  according 

afxordlng  to  the  Tacoma 

the  (Xitarlo  rates. 


for  1932 

a  kUowatt-hoor-.  •S.  00 

a  kllowatt-hour_  .  1 6 .  50 

a  kilowatt-hour.  _  1 5.  OO 

a  kliowatt-hour—  12. 00 

a  kilowatt-hour..  55.  OO 


(Bawllngs  Sec- 

103.00 

month  (see  table  above). 

month  (see  table  above). 

month   (see  table  above). 


sirce 


the  creation  of  the 
aiul  still  the  people 
year  $1,591,000.  accord- 
according  to  the  Tacoma 
Ontario  ratea. 


Rate  reductions  in  Washington  since  the  creation  of  the 
T  V.  A  amount  to  $3,600,000  a  yea;  ;  and  still  the  people  of 
that  State  are  overcharged  every  ^ear  $12,615,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $12,530.oko.  according  to  the  Ta- 
coma rutes:  and  $15,662,000,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

wear  YTMooni  > 
Appaiaehian  Electric  Power  qo.  rate*  for  1932 

Serf  Ice  i^harge  a  month 

Flrat  33  kllowatt-boun  a  month.  6  cent  i 
Next  50  kllowatt-houn  a  month,  4  centi 
Next  22S  kllowatt-hoxin  a  month.  3 
Next  1.1  X>  kllowatt-houn  a  month,  2 
a  cents  a  kilowatt -hovir. 


•0  50 
1.60 
2.00 
6.75 

22.00 


Arj'one  can  take  these  tables  and  compare  them  with  the 
T.  V  A.,  the  Tacoma,  and  the  Ontario  rates,  and  understand 
why  the  people  of  Ontario  have  been  able  to  heat  their  homes 
with  electricity  for  20  years,  while  the  average  American  con- 
sumer could  hardly  afford  electric  energy  with  which  to  light 
his  .nouse,  much  less  to  operate  the  necessary  household 
appl;ances. 

R« member,  too,  that  these  are  rates  charged  in  the  cities 
and  :owns,  usually  the  large  cities,  in  each  State.  The  people 
in  the  rural  areas  were  charged  even  more.  In  fact,  the  rates 
in  the  rural  sections  throughout  the  United  States,  before  the 
creation  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  were  simply  prohibitive. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  force  electric  light  and  power  rates 
down  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  every  city,  town,  and  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  so  as  to  enable  them  to  use  all 
the  electricity  necessary  to  heat  their  homes  with  it  if  they 
desire,  and  to  electrify  every  farm  home  in  America  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  31    (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 

1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  D.\VTD  I  WALSH.  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 
NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  DAY  EXERCISES,  ARLINGTON  NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY.  MAY  30.  1938 


tie 


Mi-.  LONERGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  patriotic  address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh]  at  the  annual  National 
Mcttiorial  Day  exercises  in  the  amphitheater  in  the  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  yesterday.  May  30,  be  inserted  in  the 

CONCRESSIONAL    RECORD. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wj-  are  gathered  here  today  to  do  honor  to  the  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  gave  their  lives  or  risked  their  lives  on  land  and  at 
Bea  for  their  country  in  time  of  war. 

Pnim  where  we  stand  In  this  amphitheater  at  Arlington,  within 
the  ^ery  shadow  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  whose  rest- 
ing jJace  commemorates  all  those  Americans  who  fought  and  died 
in  tlie  World  War,  the  graves  of  counUess  thousands  of  departed 
military  and  naval  heroes  are  within  our  view. 

On  such  an  occasion  and  In  such  a  setting  we  draw  new  insplr»- 
tlon  and  new  courage.  Our  hearts  are  enthused  with  patriotism 
and  our  minds  with  high  resolve— the  resolve  that  the  land  of  the 
free,  for  which  they  fought  and  died,  shall  ever  remain  free-  that 
the  democracy  established  la  this  land  under  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States  shall  be  preserved:  and  that.  In  the  Immortal 
word-j  of  Uncoln.  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peoole  and 
for  t}ie  people  shall  not  perish.  *-»-./  k'^y^.  »iiu 

And  here  on  this  hallowed  spot  the  high  resolve  also  that^-Ood 
.  ,'^T;:^!  ^^  ^''^"  '^  P**c«  ^l^h  one  another  and  with  the 
work.;  that  our  children  and  our  children's  children  may  be  spared 
„vf  *'°^"  and  the  tortures  of  war  which  It  was  the  lot  of  those 
who  are  buned  here,  and  the  lot  of  thousands  of  our  own  citizen, 
now  living,  to  endure,  and  the  aftermath  of  horrors  and  torture. 
atwtx  now  being  experienced  by  many  peoples  In  many  lands 

It  :s  appropriate  and  has  been  customary  on  this  annual  Memorial 
Day  to  eulogla  our  war  dead  and  our  living  war  veterans  and  to 
turn  our  eyes  and  thoughts  to  the  glories  of  the  past 
lm^'tini-'^™tJ°  Tx  ^°^^  eminently  fitting  and  Infinitely  more 
S^  iX  fy.Z  gather  here  today  on  this  30th  day  of  May  in  the 
Th^f,!^;  .w*S  '^  '*'"'  «<^<^ou"t  of  the  present  and  turn  oxir 
hm  l^^t^  f°u^^  ^^'"""^  ^"^  '°  *^^'  ^^«  f"^"«  "^ay  have  in  store- 
^LZl^  ""i'  realization  that  as  to  the  future  no  man  may  speak 
with  certainty,  for  today,  as  at  no  time  within  the  memory  of  ^n 

S^k  L^^  ^''V^'  "^^  foundations  of  the  modern  lorlH^e 
cracking  and  crumbling  all  about  us. 

rJ°l.^l'^°'^K'^°^^  °^  *^^  nations  of  the  world  the  democracy 
Ifpr^^Mr.°",'  t^^T  ^'^^   ■■"   ^"^   ^   word-a  mere  term  to^oS 

?I,f^   k'''^  principle  that  is  the  antithesis  of  demo<^cy 
*^  /.^r%     "°,security  for  either  peoples  or  govenmuaita  any- 
waeru  an  the  face  of  vhe  ewtli.  ».— «^w»  muj^ 
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We  may  rightly  say  that  our  own  situation  Is  not  eo  precaxlous 
■c  in  many  other  lands. 

We  may  rejoice  that  we  have  escaped  thus  far  the  wars  and 
revolutions  and  tyrannies  that  have  come  in  recent  years  to  other 
nations,  large  and  small. 

We  may  contend  with  all  earnestness  that  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  any  other  nation,  or  they  with  us. 

We  may  resolve  to  avoid  war  abroad  and  the  overthrow  of  liberty 
and  peace  and  concord  at  home. 

But  we  may  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  perils  which  menace  our 
peace  and  security  and  Jeopardize  ovir  future. 

It  is  not  quite  20  years  since  the  armiatice  that  signalised  the 
end  of  the  World  War,  Into  which  we  had  been  drawn  on  the  ple» 
that  we  were  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy — ^that 
we  were  waging  a  war  to  end  all  wars.  And  with  the  armiBtice 
and  the  succeeding  Treaty  of  VersalUes  and  the  creation  of  a 
League  of  Nations  and  a  Court  of  Intranational  Justice  few  the 
settlement  by  ar'jltration  of  disputes  between  nations,  there  was 
born  a  new  faith  that  here  at  last  the  world  was  In  the  proceas 
of  achieving  lasting  peace. 

At  a  later  date  63  nations  became  signatories  to  the  KeUogg- 
Brland  pact,  solemnly  renouncing  war  a«  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy. 

But  events  have  shattered  these  hopes  at  a  world  of  peace  and 
leniuiciatlon  of  war  and  these  dreams  of  a  worid  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Treaties  and  peace  pacts  have  been  ruthleaaly  ignored.  The 
League  erf  Nations  has  met  with  tra^  failure  and  today  is  an 
empty  ruin.  The  Court  of  International  Justice,  the  so-called 
World  Court,  stands  Impotent.  Armed  force  Is  today  dominant 
throughout  the  world.  Dictators,  lustful  for  power,  control  many 
coiintrles.  Ruthless  aggreasioD  is  wltneesed  both  In  the  west  and 
In  the  east.  Democracy  was  nerer  at  so  low  an  ebb  and  In  such 
peril  throughout  the  world. 

After  the  World  War  the  United  States  took  the  lead  In  preach- 
ing the  gospel  ol  disarmament  by  reciprocal  agreements  aimed 
first  to  limit  naval  armaments  and  with  the  hope  that  limitations 
by  progressive  stqjs  might  lead  to  progressive  redx'jtions  In  armies 
and  navies  and  weapons  of  war. 

There  is  no  need  to  reWew  these  efforts  which  met  with  initial 
success  in  the  Washli«ton  Naval  Limitation  Treaty  of  1922  and 
with  the  Treaty  at  London  in  1930.  Further  efforts  to  obtain 
limitation  by  treaty  or  disarmament  by  mutual  agreement  have 
signally  failed  All  the  llmitatkin  treaties  prevlourty  entered  Into 
expired  at  the  end  at  1936.  Today  goremments  great  and  smaU 
are  rearming  to  an  extent  and  at  a  rate  unparalleled  in  history.  i 
Wars  preparations  for  war,  and  threate  of  war  are  everywhere  i 
in  evidence  in  Europe  and  in  the  Orient.  And  let  us  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  thanks  to  the  inventions  of  modem  science,  warfare 
today  is  Infinitely  more  destructive  and  more  cruel  and  more  ter- 
rifying than  ever  before. 

How  shaU  we  avoid  war?  How  shall  America  be  spared  m- 
volvement  in  another  world  war,  if  such  there  be?  How  shall  we 
proceed  In  order,  if  humanly  poaslble.  to  save  our  own  Nation 
and  our  own  people  from  destruction?  _„  *. 

Every  American,  regardless  erf  race,  creeei.  or  partisan  affiliation, 
is  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  peace  and  In  favor  of  everj^hlng 
that  wiU  promote  peace — peace  for  our  own  country  and,  if  possible, 
peace  lor  the  world.  , 

Every  American  desires  and  seeks  national  security  and  national 
safety  and  is  in  favor  of  a  course  of  acUon  designed  to  achieve 
security  and  safety  and  to  keep  our  country  out  of  war  and 
Immune    from   attack   by    war -maddened   foreign    aggressors 

Our  disagreements  relate  only  to  quesUons  of  how  best  to  attain 

It  Is  a  tragic  clrcimistance  but  undeniably  true  that  treaties 
and  compacts  and  International  pledges  and  agreements  as  an 
insurance  against  war  have  shown  to  be  of  no  avaU.  They  are 
being  honored  only  in  their  breach. 

Astriklng  and  saddening  Ulijstratlon  of  the  barrenness  of  such 
covenants  and  pledges  has  been  afforded  very  recently  In  the  case 
of  Ethiopia  Let  me  digress  here  to  caU  your  attention  to  a  scene 
which  took  place  recenUy  in  Europe.  A  UtUe  black  man,  the 
former  EmpercM-  of  Ethiopia,  disheartened  and  defeated,  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  assembly  room  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva  He  came  there  to  plead  for  the  rights  of  his  people.  He 
pleaded  In  vain.  He  and  his  people  had  relied  for  their  Uide- 
bendence  and  security,  not  upon  fca-ce,  but  upon  the  morals  and 
ethics  of  the  white  world.  To  save  the  dying  Ethiopia,  no, voice 
was  raised  In  the  very  tribunal  set  up  to  protect  the  poUtlcal 
rights  of  smaU  naUons.  to  secure  Jurtice,  and  to  maintain  peace 
for  the  weak  as  well  as  the  powerful— for  the  poor  as  weU  as  the 
prosperous  peoples  of  the  weirld. 

This  scene  vividly  lUustrates  present-day  diplomacy.  It  Is 
duplicated  repeatedly  In  every  part  of  the  worid.  Regrettable  as 
It  IS  the  toescapaWe  fact  Is  that  we  are  living  In  a  world  where 
truth  lustioe,  and  moral  standards  have  been  dlsregareled  and 
force  'alone  has  become  the  dominating  factor  In  determining  the 
destinies  of  peoples  and  nations.  It  Is  the  Inevitable  conseqtjence 
of  the  philosophy  of  Indlvldtial  and  national  existence  which  sub- 
stitutes materlaUam  for  spiritual  values. 

Our  own  national  poUcy  for  keeping  our  country  out  of  war  and 
at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  rests  upon  two  basic  and 
elementary  propositions.  One  Is  the  observance  of  sUlct  neutral- 
ity whenever  and  wherever  war  occurs,  and  In  the  meantime  and 
at  all  tunes,  keeping  clear  of  foreign  quarrels  and  entangUng 
ai^tarv^m     The  other  Is  tlie  njalntenance  of  adeqxiate  instnunen- 


talltles  for  national  defense:  aiwl  In  the  conditions  rww  unhappily 
prevailing  throughout  the  world,  adequate  instrumentalities  for 
national  defense — an  adequate  land  force  and  sea  force  and  air 
feirce. 

The  translation  of  strict  neutrality  In  theory,  into  strict  neu- 
trality and  Impartiality  in  practice,  is  not  simple  and  easy,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  presents  concrete  questions  erf  Infinite  complexity. 
There  is  room  for  many  honest  differences  of  opinion  when  It 
comes  to  some  particular  incident  or  situation. 

Trade  embargoes  with  belligerents  are  not  always  easy  of  appU« 
cation  and  not  necessarily  consonant  with  entire  Impartiality.  The 
reverse  of  the  embargo — an  open  flow  of  trade  with  beUlgerents 
and  their  open  or  secret  allies — Is  producUve  of  grave  risks  of 
involvement  in  war,  as  we  learned  by  painful  experience  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  our  entry  Into  the  World  War  In  1917. 

The  neutrality  statute  enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year  is  a  very 
Imperfect  instrument  for  the  effectuation  of  a  national  policy  o< 
neutrality.  Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  erf  it  is  thfci  it  jave 
expression  to  the  deep  and  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  Cemgress 
a^  the  pee^Jle  to  keep  the  United  States  clear  of  any  mvolve- 
ment  in  wars  in  foreign  laneis.  

With  respect  to  the  question  erf  an  adequate  national  defense  we 
are  proceeding  upon  the  belief,  amply  supported  by  the  records  erf 
histeu-y  and  reinforced  by  recent  events,  that  a  nation  Is  seldom 
attacked  if  Its  weapons  of  defense  are  so  strong  that  attack  la 
foredoomed  to  fall. 

We  must  deal  with  realities,  rather  than  with  theortee.  The 
realities  of  toeiay  In  the  world  at  large  admit  ol  only  one  construc- 
tion, namely,  that  strong  and  adequate  natlemal  defense  is  the  host 
and  perhaps  the  only  assurance  of  peace. 

The  Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia  would  never  have  been  under- 
taken had  not  Ethiopia  been  defenseless.     Japan's  present  cam^. 
paign  to  subjugate   China   Is  predicated  upon  the   supposition-- 
which  events  may  prove  to  have  been  erroneous— that  ChUia   is 
no  match  for  Japan's  strong  miUtary  machine. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  disarmament  as  an  avenue  to 
peace  provided  the  disarmament  Is  mutual  and  universal.  But  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  disarming  our  own  country  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  In  arms  and  thus  leaving  the  United  States  defenseless 
against  foreign  aggressors.  In  my  Judgment  that  is  not  the  way  to 
peace  but  a  certain  invitation  to  war.  .^  .  ,     *  ^  „.. 

Happily  there  Is  nowhere  present  In  America  that  lust  of  war 
and  passion  of  conquest  and  ruthless  disregard  of  naUonal  rights 
and  human  life  that  has  seized  upon  the  minds  of  many  rulers  in 

other  lands.  ,      ^        .  ».„„.„„_ 

Our  own  agencies  of  national  defense  on  land  and  sea.  however 
strong  they  may  be  made,  will  never  be  utlUised  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  our  ou-n  defense.  But  agencies  of  defense  we  most 
certainly  must  have,  and  strong  agencies,  so  strong  that  no  other 
nations  will  dare  make  war  upon  us.  _     ,  *w    «  — •-  rvw« 

The  Congress  In  recent  weeks,  at  the  request  of  the  NavT"  Com- 
mander InChief ,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  authorized 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  total  strength  of  the  Navy,  to  be  ob- 
taUied  by  an  increase   in  our  naval  buUding  program  during  the 

exDmlng  years.  ^       .  _     __,_ 

Let  It  be  repeated  again  and  again,  we  are  not  forging  any  weapon 
for  purposes  of  war  anywhere,  but  rather  as  an  Insurance  against 
war  and  as  a  means  of  maintaining  peace.  ,        ,.  ™w  «. 

We  are  not  initiating  any  new  or  different  naval  policy^  That 
policy  is,  and  long  has  been,  in  theory  at  least,  the  maintenance 
of  our  Navy  at  a  level  equal  to  the  prevailing  best. 

We  are  not  Initiating  any  new  or  different  foreign  policy  when 
we  now  proceed  to  an  enlargement  of  our  naval  forces. 

We  are  not  proposing  to  increase  our  Navy  In  contemplation  ol 
any  aUlance,  offensive  or  defensive,  open  or  secret,  with  any  other 
nation.  Indeed,  we  are  proceeding  upon  just  the  oppe»tte  ^ectj 
We  are  contemplating  an  American  Navy  of  suth  stee  that  It  may 
single-handed  afford  ample  defense  at  sea  against  any  foreign  power 
or  combination  of  foreign  powers.  ^       ^^  __*.  ^  *%.„♦  „.♦ 

Let  me  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  other  question  that  nat- 
urally arises  In  our  mlnels  on  this  occasion  and  In  the  presence  of 
these  departed  heroes,  the  quesUon  of  the  preservation  of  otir  price- 
less heritage  from  the  Insidious  forces  of  etestruction  wlthUi  our  own 
land— the  question  of  the  defense  and  security  erf  the  democratic 
InsUtutlons  of  our  own  beloved  country.  I^  us  be  alert  to  detect 
false  propaganda  and  false  dogma  from  subversive  elements  and 
erouns  that  are  attcmpUng  to  undermine  and  elestroy  our  demo- 
SaSf  InTutuUonf  for  toel/own  selfish  end^-todeed.  to  annihilate 
the  freedom  for  which  oiu  forefathers  and  the  heroes  whose  graves 
we  decorate  today,  fought  and  died. 

It  is  difficult  to  recejgnlze  them,  therefore  they  are  harder  to  de- 
feat It  will  demand  constant  surveillance  and  careful  recon- 
noltenng  to  recognlae  the  foe  when  you  meet  it;  but  If  «*^^,^ 
basic  iSerlcan  Ideals  and  principles  for  which  your  comrades  died. 

you  cannot  faU.  ,       ^  ^..     ..       ^ 

Let  us  take  new  Inspiration  from  the  example  of  the  founders. 
More  than  that,  let  us  remember  and  heed  the  precepts  which  Xhej 
laid  down  and  adhere  to  the  principles  whicH  guided  them  in  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  under  the  Oon- 
BUtutlon.  which  they  drafted  and  which  for  150  yeara  has  been  Um 
bulwark  of  freedom  and  Uberty  for  ourselves  and  a  beacon  Ught  for 
oppressed  peoples  In  other  lands. 

You  living  veterans  who  20  years  ago  left  the  firing  lines  ^ 
Prance  must  not  think  that  your  battles  are  over.  You  mu^ 
make  yourselves  the  Uispired  leaders  In  aU  the  gjeat  movements 
for  advancement  and  progress  of  our  beloved  country.    Your  wioe 
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you— you. 


Ubery 


Fdm 


giwit 


vlll  penetrate  ttmatig  the  xnaaKS  at 
Ainer:<:».    Your  Influence  for  food  can 
If  prc'perly  directed.     May  I  urge 
fallen  dead  whose  memorlea  we  rerede 
day's  reremony  Is  held — to  fight  tbotf 
Taiu^H  above  the  spiritual  valua 
thli  n^pubUc  and  which  hare  brough  ; 
and  which  destroy  profreaa  and 

Toil  hare  before  you  here  In  your 
requiT'!  real  moral  courage  to  wage. 
our  irldat.     Xrery  form  of  aoclal  an< 
and   clan  hatred,   rellgloua  pre]\idloe 
that  «nhance  the  coet  of  llTlng.  lem 
wages  and  Increaae  the  already  too 
dltlonH  betmen  the  rich  and  the  [>oor 
tries  reaoxiroae  by  a  limited  few— all 
racy. 

In  n  word,  your  conflict  here  la  to 
the  truths  and  Ideals  which  have 
and  rriost  contented  In  all  the  world 
stand  lag  Its  temporary  eccmomic 
■ocUJ  and  economic  pix>blems,  the 
which  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  die. 
effort   be   to   safeguard   American 
goverrment.  respect  and   maintain 
not  tl'-ese  the  fundamental  principles 

Here,  on  this  sanctuary  of  the  dead, 
Ing  and  patriotic  ceremony  by  giving 
the  biesainga  Re  has  bestowed  upon 
guldazice   as  we  go   forward  to  attain 
our  fellow  men  and  peace  for  all 
inuaiQaed  world. 


no  other  voices   In 

be  made  to  know  no  bounds 

the  comrades  of  the 

and  In  whose  honor  this 

forces  that  place  material 
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other  democracies  to  ruin 

everywhere. 
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of  real  denKxaracy  are  In 

indiistrlal  Injustice,  racial 
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RxcoRO  a  Memorial  EJay 
Oettysburg   by   the   seiilor 


the 


Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  President.  I 
have  printed  in  the  AiH>endix  of 
address   delivered   yesterday  at 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  VAirskarBixc]. 

Thi>re  being  no  objection,  the  apdress  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxoou,  as  follows: 

this 


Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  citizens,  at 
to  the  meniorles  that  have  preserved 
lowed   ground.     It   is   hallowed   by   tile 
decisive  battles  of  all  times  and  histo  y 
tory  which  prophesied  the  end  of  clTf 
be^nntng  of  an   Invincibly   reunited 
the  human  sacrifice  of  brave  men  up^ 
love  of  principles  above  their  love  of 
echoes  of  the  Bmandpator's  great  yet 
the  eloquence  of  the  ages  into  373 
ever.     In  such  a  presence,  humility 
and  except  as  we  be  dead  to  the  flnei 
to  an  indestrucUble  United  States  talias 
It  wen'  better  to  acknowledge  such  a 
on  oiir  bended  kneea.    It  la  Impaesdhle 
a  speech.    Nothing  can  be  added  to  whit 
hnrg   address   is   the   chaUenge   of 
where  Its  benediction  fell  upon  the 
battalions,  but  throughout  the  Natlox 
martyr's  grave  la  greeted  by  his  heirs 

"It    is  for  us,  the  living.     *     • 
great  task  remaining  before  us:  that 
take  ixicreaaed  devotion  to  that  cause 
foil  mieasure  of  devotion:  that  we 
dead  .shall  not  have  died  hi  vain: 
Shan  2;jive  a  new  birth  of  freedom: 
people,  by  the  people,  for  Che  people 
earth." 

ThSBO  final  phrases  have  a  tembh' 
modem  world  which  is  torn  with 
cr\uhlitg  tyrannies,     ftr  trooa  being 
mocracy,"  as  we  thooght  was  oar  lofty 
War.  It  la  a  world  tn  which  democncy 
wouzMtod  onto  death.     It  must  not  li<> 

tt 


the  soul  of  America — 
our  p>eople  the  happiest 
and  our  eoxintry,  notwlth- 
and  Its  yet  unsolved 
place  In  all  the  world  Ih 
all  hasards  let  your  every 
preserve   our   self- 
beat  traditions — for  wiere 
for  which  our  heroes  died? 
let  US  conclude  this  Insptr- 
thanks  to  our  Creator  for 
,  and  let  v»  pray  for  divine 
happiness  and  security  for 
in  this  sorry  and  dls- 
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sacred  noment,  dedicated 
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that  democracy  "shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  I  do  not  mean 
thet  we  are  called  to  roam  the  world  In  armor,  seeking  to  police  the 
treids  of  destiny  in  other  lands  On  the  contrary,  and  with  all 
emphasis.  I  hold  that  we  should  mind  our  own  business  and  keep 
out  of  other  people's  wars.  But  I  do  mean  that  It  la  our  responsi- 
bility to  keep  our  own  pattern  of  democracy  inviolate.  Democracy 
will  not  have  '"pen.shcd  from  the  earth"  so  long  as  we  here  maintain 
the  institutions  of  popular  government,  not  only  as  a  boon  to  our 
owi  freemen  but  also  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  oppressed  In  other 
lands.  Democracy  will  have  perished  from  the  earth  If  we  sur- 
render. 

liCt  no  cltlaen  think  that  we  are  Immune  to  these  seeping  dangers 
the.t  have  others  by  the  throat.  As  never  before,  eternal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  of  liberty  We  do  not  have  to  battle  for  our  free  insti- 
tutions In  armed  and  bloody  conflict — at  least,  not  yet:  and  pray 
Ool  such  occasion  never  comes.  But  none  the  leas  we  have  to 
battle.  There  are  new  Gettysburgs  each  hour  of  every  day.  They 
are  not  military  They  are  civil.  Thus  they  may  be  less  readily 
identified.  But  thus  they  are  the  more  Insidious,  and  our  hazard 
increases  in  proportion  There  would  be  no  doubt  about  our  un- 
yielding response  to  another  reveille  if,  for  example,  the  ugly  hands 
of  communism  were  to  reach  openly  for  power.  There  would  be  no 
qu<?stlon  about  our  brave  and  Immediate  resistance  If  the  mailed 
fist  cf  a  man  on  horseback  were  to  strike  against  our  free  Instltu- 
tjois.  But  we  must  be  no  less  alert,  my  countrymen,  against 
subversive  fcvces  which  less  obviously,  but  no  leas  cxnlnously,  under- 
mine this  Government  of  by.  and  for  the  pec^le.  We  have  some 
avowed  Conununlsts.  We  have  some  avowed  Fascists.  But  these 
are  not  calculated  to  be  our  deadliest  foes.  0\ir  deadliest  foe  will 
be  our  own  complaisance — our  own  individual,  self-centered  Incll- 
naUon  to  take  the  easiest  way — Lf.  as,  and  when  the  plea  of  some 
emergency  Invites  us  to  the  first  relatively  Inoffensive  steps  which 
turn  our  feet  away  from  the  paths  of  which  Lincoln  spoke.  The 
direction  rather  than  the  length  of  those  steps  Is  the  fatal  thing. 
One  present  breach  In  the  dike  of  the  Constitution.  Inconsequential 
the  ugh  It  may  seem  at  the  moment,  can  loose  the  final  flood.  And 
thfre  is  the  warning  that  spells  our  only  rule  of  safety.  The  Con- 
stiiution  of  the  United  States  is  the  indispensable  charter  of  gov- 
errment of.  by.  and  for  the  people  If  it  needs  change.  It  can 
prcperly  be  changed  only  by  the  people  themselves.  Any  other 
chiinge  is  treason,  treason  to  the  American  inheritance,  treason  to 
Ge:ty8burg.  treason  to  Memorial  Dav 

In  his  immortal  Gettysburg  Address.  Lincoln  recalled  the  spirit 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which,  eight  rccfn  and  two 
yiars  ago.  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equaj.  We  are  called  to  the.se  tasks  of  promoting  social 
Justice  and  economic  equalities  among  all  our  people.  Those 
whD  have  died  for  their  America — 462.562  of  them  in  all  our  war»— 
pui   their  hearts  upon  the  altars  of  our  freedom  for  these  Ideals. 

The  best,  the  most  Invincible,  answer  to  those  who  woxild  ttim 
our  Government  to  a  different  pattern  is  to  make  America  the 
place  where  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  most 
easJy  achieved  That  has  been  our  relative  record  for  150  years 
It  Is  our  task  and  our  challenge  to  •carry  on"  in  this  same  pattern 
Let  those  who  counsel  a  different  way— and  I  refer  not  only  to 
these  open  agitators  who  would  uproot  and  overthrow  the  Amer- 
ican system  but  also  to  those  more  subtle  but  no  less  subversive 
manipulators  and  regimen ters  who  would  chain  us  to  centralized 
btireaucracy  at  Washington — let  them  show  us  a  land  in  which 
their  theories  have  produced  a  greater  freedom  and  a  happier  life 
Th.'y  cannot  do  it.  Ours  is  the  better  way.  Millions  of  American 
family  hearthstones  are  otir  witnesses. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  American  system  Is  a  static  thing.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  forebear  from  useful  change.  But  I  do 
moft  emphatically  mean  that  all  change  is  not  progress.  I  do 
mean  that  our  basic  principles  of  government  of.  by  and  for  the 
people— our  constitutional  checks  and  balances-^are  Just  as  sound 
and  just  as  precious  today  as  at  any  other  moment  In  the  last 
century  and  a  half  I  do  mean  that  this  Is  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  I  do  mean  that  those  who  try  to  trade  liberty 
for  security  are  likely  to  lose  both  I  do  mean  that  we  stand 
today  at  another  Gettysburg— another  Armageddon — and  that 
those  who  have  died  for  their  America— 462.562  of  them  in  all  our 
wars— were  fighting  for  a  conception  which,  in  sheer  enlightened 
selfishness,  we  dare  not  desert.  It  is  for  us.  the  living  to  be 
dedicated  on  Memorial  Day  to  the  task  which  they  have  thus  far 
SD  nobly  carried  on. 

Seventy -five  years  ago  we  proved  at  Gettysburg  that  the  Union 
Is  supreme  and  indestructilble.  A  union  of  what?  A  union  of 
sovereign  States.  We  did  not  prove—  we  did  not  attempt  to  prove- 
that  the  States  themselves  must  wholly  sink  their  independence 
and  the-j  Individuality  in  the  common  mold.  On  the  contrary  we 
vindicated  the  American  constitutional  system;  and  that  system, 
from  the  hour  of  Its  birth,  requi.-es  the  least  possible  Federal  ac- 
tivity to  achieve  essential  Federal  results.  That  doctrine  Is  our 
strength  and  our  salvation  Home  rule  Is  inherent  In  our  phi- 
losophy—and that  philosophy  runs  on  down  to  the  maximums  of 
seir-expresslon  and  self-determination  and  self-reliance  for  each 
individual  citizen,  circumscribed  only  by  the  need  for  common  ac- 
tion n  behalf  of  the  general  welfare.  This  country  Is  physically 
i?^.,   mI'^"kJ^  1^^-^  ^°  ^'^  managed.  In  all  Its  intimacies  of  life 

^i  il^^™        ;  ♦v"'^  .''^^   "'^-^''^   J'°'"^      -^t   o^r  Pe«l   ^^   Ignore 
this  axiom,  yet  there  Is  a  paralj-zin?  tendency  to  Ignore  this  axiom 

il^H  tl^,i't'?1  /"  w'  °'''  menacing  paraphrase  of  the  world's 
trend  toward  dictatorship.     We  must  reaist  it  for  the  sake  of  our 
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Institutions  and  our  liberties.     We  must  resUt  It  lest  government 
of.  by.  and  for  the  people  shall  perish  from  the  earth. 

One  other  thing,  among  many,  came  out  of  Gettysburg  in  1863 
to  which  I  would  refer.  It  was  more  than  the  anteroom  to  victory 
for  the  Union  Armies  and  the  Union  cause.  In  its  lengthened 
shadow  came  a  reunited  nation  which  bound  up  its  wounds,  healed 
Its  bitterness,  and  set  Itself  Indestructibly  upon  the  rock  of  ages. 
Loyalty  to  the  American  conception  knows  no  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  The  Unknown  Soldier  who  sleeps  In  glory  on  the  heights 
of  Arlington  may  be  the  son  of  one  who  fought  with  Meade  at 
Gettysburg  or  one  who  fought  with  Lee.  We  are  one  nation,  com- 
mitted to  one  destiny. 

We  found  the  means  to  reunite  ourselves  In  a  wedlock  that  shall 
know  no  death.  America  could  not  exist  without  this  fraternity 
of  Interest.  But  here  again  there  are  new  Gtettysburgs  to  be  fought 
and  won.  We  are  torn  today  by  class  dissensions  and  class  con- 
Bclousncss.  Our  people  are  divided  into  hostile  groups,  each  striv- 
ing relentlessly  for  Its  own  objectives  regardless  of  the  common 
weal.  In  recent  years  we  have  been  taught  actually  to  hate  one 
another — to  call  each  other  harsh  and  invidious  names.  It  will 
not  do,  my  countrymen.  I  care  not  whether  the  strife  be  between 
farmer  aind  Industrialist,  between  employer  and  employee,  or 
between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not.  In  our  America, 
we  sink  or  swim  together.  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.  We 
cannot  pull  the  lower  one-third  up  by  pulling  ail  tlu^e-thirds 
down.  America  is  a  partnership  between  130«X),000  people.  We 
must  open  all  our  minds  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  We  must 
open  all  otir  hearts  to  an  era  of  good  will  and  mutual  considera- 
tion. If  It  could  be  done  in  the  final  aftermath  of  Gettysburg  in 
1863.  surely  rational  men  and  women — rejecting  counsels  of  poli- 
tics and  prejudice  and  passion — can  do  It  tn  1938. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  thoughts  that  crowd 
In  upon  me  at  this  solemn  hour.  I  conclude  as  I  began.  Me- 
morial Day.  particularly  at  Gettysburg,  calls  us  to  our  better 
selves.  This  Is  an  hour  of  consecration.  It  belongs  to  those  who 
died  that  we  might  inherit  the  greatest  blessing  that  may  flow 
from  human  hands.  It  Is  for  tis.  the  living,  to  be  dedicated  anew 
to    the    America   for   which    they   gave    the   last   fxiU    measure   of 

devotion.  ..     ^  ,     ^  *». 

If  this  devotion  once  mcae  calls  us  Into  uniform  to  defend  tne 
Republic  in  unavoidable  war,  may  our  patriotism  vindicate  their 
sacrifice.  But  war— any  war — should  be  the  last  recourse  of  in- 
telligent men  and  women  In  this  modern  age.  The  chaUenge  to  us 
is  to  preserve  an  honorable  peace  in  peacefiil  ways — yet  never  to 
surrender  at  any  price  the  Ideals  and  institutions  that  have  made 
us  what  we  are. 

There  is  a  bivouac  of  heroes  on  the  shores  of  the  eternal  life. 
Tliey  come  from  Valley  Forge  and  the  conflict  that  wrenched  the 
Republic  from  the  tyrannies  of  George  III.  They  come  from  the 
War  of  1812.  and  then  from  the  Alamo  and  Monterrey.  They  come 
from  Gettysburg  and  the  travail  of  rebellion.  They  come  from 
Chateau  Thierry  and  the  unrequited  crusade  for  world  democracy. 
To  the  memory  of  each  we  bring  the  rose  of  our  deathless  affection. 
To  each  we  would  pay  our  debt.  But  we  cannot  pay,  we  do  not 
pay,  except  as,  in  our  easier  way,  we  pledge  ourselves,  with  the 
earnestness  of  deep  conviction,  that  the  traditional  spirit  of  the 
Republic  shall  survive  and  that— no  matter  what  the  lure  to  other 

paths here  in  the  United  States,  now  and  forever,  government  of 

the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 


Trade  Agreements  and  the  Southern  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNEiSSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday    May  31    (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20). 

1938 

ADDRESS    BY    HON.    FRANCIS    B.    SAYRE,    ASSISTANT    SECRE- 
TARY OP  STATE 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  Francis  B.  Sasrre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
before  the  East  Tennessee  Farmers  Convention,  held  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Tenn..  on  May  20,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  feel  happy  to  have  the  chance  of  participating  In  this  Inter- 
esting converitlon.  It  is  a  regret  to  me— as  it  is  to  him— that 
Secretary  Hull  him-self  cannot  be  here — In  his  home  State — to 
speak  to  you.  For  over  4  years  I  have  worked  with  him,  day  in 
and  day  out;   I  liave  come  to  know  him  In  the  most  intimate 


kind  ef  a  way  as  few  others  do.  And  as  I  have  watched  that 
patient  flgtirc  t(^lng  incessantly  in  season  and  out  of  season 
undeviatingly  for  the  interests  erf  our  Nation,  self-effacing,  sin- 
cere to  the  core,  unstampeded  by  popular  reactions,  wise  In  th« 
ways  of  political  Washington  but  steadfast  as  the  stars  to  his 
convictions  and  his  ideals.  It  has  not  be«a  bard  to  understand 
why  he  has  emerged  as  a  great  national  flgxtre.  revered  by  Uw 
whole  American  people.  Believe  me.  tbere  is  no  greater  Ten- 
nesseean  today  than  Cordell  HulL 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  diactias  with  you  today  a  subject 
so  close  to  the  heart  of  Secretary  Hull  as  American  foreign  trade. 
Foreign  trade  is  of  great  and  manlfeet  importance  to  our  lead- 
ing American  industries — to  our  automobile  manufacturer*,  our 
makers  of  agricviltinal  and  industrial  machinery,  and  many  others. 
But  to  no  group  of  Americans  is  it  of  more  crucial  Importano* 
ti-ntn  to  our  farmers.  To  our  southern  farmers,  and  therefore 
to  the  South  as  a  whole,  foreign  trade  Is  a  matter  almost  of  Ufa 
or  death. 

Prom  early  days  southern  leaders  have  recognized  thla.  Und« 
normal  conditions  the  South  can  sell  within  the  United  States 
less  than  half  of  its  annual  production  of  cotton.  If  foreign 
marketo  are  lost  for  American  cotton,  the  South  faces  eoonofaiic 
prostration.  Surpluses  unsalable  abroad  are  thrown  back  onto 
h<»ne  markets;  the  price  at  cotton  is  forced  down  to  ruinous 
levels.  Ckjtton  planters  are  unable  to  meet  their  obligations: 
cotton  pickers,  giimers.  and  handlers  are  forced  out  c*  work. 
Plantation  people  cant  buy;  stores  can't  sell;  banks  cant  ocdleet 
their  loans.  Bankruptcies  multiply,  and  economic  stagnation 
brings  In  its  wake  growing  unemploymeait  and  social  problems  for 
which  there  is  no  solution.  The  Ufe  of  the  South  Is  built  dlrecUy 
upon  foreign  markets  and  foreign  purchasing  power  for  AmericaA 

cotton.  ^  ^ 

Following  the  economic  crash  of  1929.  In  the  face  of  droppuog 
commodity  prices,  fluctuating  currencies,  and  stimulated  efforts  on 
the  p)art  of  many  to  dump  their  goods  onto  world  markets  for 
whatever  they  would  bring,  the  natlcms  of  the  world  proceeded  to 
barricade  themselves  through  Import  restrictions  of  every  variety 
against  imports  from  other  nations.  As  a  result  of  these  arbitrary 
and  effective  barriers  international  trade  by  1932  had  dropped  to  a 
third  of  its  former  value.  Our  exports  shrank  from  $6,157,000,000 
in  1929  to  $1,647,000,000  In  1933.  American  exports  of  meat  and 
meat  products  decreased  in  value  by  07  percent,  and  those  of 
wheat  and  flour  by  90  percent.  To  the  resulting  losses  in  farm 
Incomes  due  to  lessened  sales  must  be  added  the  losses  due  to  the 
sharp  reduction  in  domestic  prices  caused  by  the  glutting  of  home 
markets  with  unsalable  surpluses  diverted  from  foreign  shipment. 
The  economic  prostration  of  the  farmer  had  a  direct  and  devas- 
tating effect  upon  the  livelihood  of  merchants,  bankers,  those  in 
the  service  trades,  professional  men,  and  others  in  our  small  agri- 
cultural towns.  If  American  agriculture  and  Industry  were  to  be 
protected  against  disaster  some  kind  of  action  was  imperative.  To 
meet  this  situation  by  'expanding  lOTeign  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  United  States"  Congress  In   1934   passed  the  Trade   Agree- 

naents  Act.  . 

In  the  4  years  during  which  the  trade-agreements  program  has 
been  in  operation,  solid  progress  has  been  made.  Trade  agree- 
ments have  been  negotiated  with  17  countries,  which  normally 
account  for  about  40  percent  of  our  total  foreign  trade.  Concee- 
slons  of  great  value  have  been  obtained  for  both  farm  and  factory 
products  Other  agreements  are  in  process  of  negotiation;  and  as 
the  program  goes  forward,  Its  beneflU  will  be  extended  over  a 
widening  segment  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Of  key  Importance  In  this  program  are  our  present  negotiations 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Taken  together,  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  its 
colonies  constitutes  almost  30  percent  of  total  world  trade.  Great 
Britain  furnishes  our  largest  export  markets.  In  1936  she  bought 
from  us  goods  to  the  value  of  t440,122,000  or  17S  percent  of  our 
total  exports 

To  agriculture  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  is  of  particular  importance.  Because  of  the  higbly  in- 
dustrialized nature  of  that  country  and  its  dense  population,  vaat 
quantities  of  food  and  other  agriciUtural  producto  must  be  Im- 
ported In  1929  we  exported  $445,126,000  of  agricultural  producU 
to  the  United  Kingdom  out  of  a  total  of  $1,692,774,000  to  all 
coimtrles.  Ln  1936,  although  this  trade  had  aomewhat  recovered 
from  the  low  years  of  the  depression,  our  sales  of  agrlctilturai 
products  to  the  United  Kingdom,  amovmting  to  $345,067,000,  were 
still  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  1929  figure. 

If  there  is  one  class  or  group  of  American  producers  whose  wel- 
fare Is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  and  increase 
of  foreign  markets.  It  Is  our  farmers.  Loss  of  foreign  markets 
means  for  them  not  only  Inability  to  sell  their  surplus  crops,  it 
also  means  city  workers  are  unable  to  sell  their  Industrial  predicts 
and  therefore  stripped  of  the  purchasing  power  necessary  to  buy 
meats,  dairy  products,  and  other  agrlcxiltural  commodities  such 
as  are  produced  In  Tennessee. 

In  other  words,  Increased  foreign  markets  for  Industrial  pro- 
ducers spell  increased  domestic  purchasing  power  and  hence  in- 
creased domestic  markets  for  farm  products.  There  is  no  escape 
from  that.  The  economic  welfare  of  farmers,  whether  they  pro- 
duce export  commodities  or  not.  is  directly  dependent  upon 
foreign  trade  unimpeded  and  unhindered  by  excessive  barriers. 
And  such  increase  of  foreign  trade,  mark  you,  is  the  precise  »*- 
JecUve  at  the  American  trade-agreements  program. 
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Becauae  the  economic  atmcture  of 
which   IS  predominantly  agricultural, 
why  the  South  has  traditionally 
Kxcesslve  tarUTs  splice  double  Injury  to 
oniy   do  they    Increaae    the    cost   of 
eouthem   farmers  have  to  buy   but, 
foreign   purchasing   power,   and   thxu 
of    export    markeU.     Bzceeslve    tarlffa 
stimulate    retaliatory    foreign-trade 
American  exports.     Never  did  the 
fighting  for  liberal-trade  poUdee  thai 
war  economic  conditions  and  the 
lug  Il»9 

I  believe  the  fanner  has  more  to 
log  forward  of  this  program  than  any 
■Uvatlon.     And  yet  the  irony  of  It 
reasons  men  have  gone  up  and  dowh 
charges  that  through  trade  agreement  i 
our  country  la  being  flooded  with 
the    ruin    of   our   farmera.    Subatantlki 
Imports  dtuing  1897  are  cited  to  provr 

I  have  entire  confidence  In  the 
sense    of    Individual    farmers — when 
trouble  Is  that  unaerupuloos  lobbylst^i 
sown   mtsrepreeentatlon   among   them 
been  led  to  vote  against  their  own 
the  facu.     Have  farm  Imports  1 
Tea;  they  have.     Agricultural 
greater  than  In  the  depreaalon  year 
of  the  story. 

The  truth  Is  that  since  the  low 
trade  has  been  Increasing,  both 
mense  advantage  of  American  farmei^ 

It  is  charged,  however,  in  the  first 
were  reaponslble  for  increases  in 
second  place,  that  these  Increases  wen 
what  are  the  actual  facta? 

Were    the    Increased    Imports   of 
wool  due  In  sober  fact  to  trade 
!n  not  a  single  trade  agreement  has 
of  these  been  reduced. 

In  fact,  in  the  case  of  the 
which  have  been  touched  In  trade 
been  so  very  moderate,  so  palnstaldn^y 
tions   and    limitations,   that   these 
factor  In  causing  Increased  competitive 
4  percent  of  the  Increaae  In  agriculturU 
pared  with  1936,  was  accounted  for  b^ 
has  been  reduced  In  a  trade 
of  the  Increase  In  the  trade-agreemenk 
other  than  reductions  In  duties.     Half 
up   of   Cuban  aiigar.   the   Importation 
quota. 

The   chief   reasons   tor   the 
agreements,   but   drought   and 
disastrous  and   unprecedented  drought 
up  our  crops,  caused  severe  shorta^ 
ports  of  important  commodities,  such 
feeds,  meat  products,  barley,  and 
narlly  produce  in  sufScient  quantities 
mestlc  needs  but   also.   In  most  cases 
for  export.     Had  we  not  imported 
faced   famine   prices   and    there   woulc 
serioiu  shortage  of  feeds  for  livestock 

The    second    reaaon.   economic 
sumption,    increased   need   ctf   raw 
Increased   prices.     The   resulting 
a  mark  of  greats  prosperity  and  should 
tng — not  of  deapalr. 

It  Is  beyond  dispute,  therefore,  tha 
the  unprecedented  drouglhts  and  the 
were  the  preponderant  causes  of  the 
cultural   Imports  dnrtag  1937.     Durlnk 
with  more  ixvnud  crops  harvested  In 
agricultural  prodtiets  have  declined. 
Next,  It  is  true  that  farmers  have 
creased  agrtcxilturml   Importa?     Is 
these  Imports?    Again,  let  us  examine 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  in 
tMO.000.000  greater  than  in  1933.  the 
•greementa  came  tnto  operation.     Thi 
■Ive  figure  and  one  which  can  easily 
poaas.     But  when  you  come  to  analyz^ 

Out  of  a  total  increase  erf 
in  19S7  as  compared  with  1933. 
total — la  accounted  for  by  wholly 
coffes.  taa,  rubber,  and  sUIl     Does 
that?      A   further    H44.0O0.0OO-Hrt 
major  Items  affected  by  the  drotights 
no  one  believes  that  trade  agreements 
Imports   were    of   commodities   needed 
brought   In  mostly  over  high   tariffs 
injury.    A  further  tei  .000.000  is 
ports  of  sugar  are  regulated  by  quota 
for  dooMstlc  producers  at  least 
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The  answer  Is  clear, 
general  duty  on  any  one 
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Imports    were    not    trnde 
economic   activity.     The 
of  1934  and   1936  burned 
«md  necessitated  large  Im- 
aa  com,  wheat,  fodders,  and 
w — products  which  we  ordl- 
not  only  to  supply  our  do- 
to  furnish  large   surpluses 
oxir  farmers  would  have 
have   been   an  even   more 
and  poultry  on  our  farms, 
meant    increased    con- 
for   processing,    and 
value   of   Imports   was 
be  a  cause  of  real  rejoic- 

not  trade  agreements  but 

jh  rate  of  business  activity 

sibetantlal  increases  In  agrl- 
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agrlcultiiral  imports  were 
last  year  before  any   trade 
t.  of  course.  Is  an  impnes- 
be  used  for  alarmist  pur- 
it,  this  Is  what  you  fljad: 
in  agrlcviltural   Imparts 
.000 — over  a  third  of  the 
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farmer   complain    about 
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they  can  supply  at  reasonable  prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
o;  this  Increase  In  the  value  of  sugar  imports  was  due  to  higher 
prices  rather  than  larger  quantities?  admitted  to  our  shores.  A 
further  $256,000,000  Is  made  up  of  Important  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  we  regxilarly  Import  In  large  quantities  In  spite  of  high 
tariffs  These  Include  articles  such  as  long-staple  cotton,  dutiable 
types  of  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  wrapper  tobacco — ^products  that 
We  cannot  produce  In  s\ifflclent  quantities,  at  reasonable  costs,  to 
supply  our  domestic  requirements.  That  leaves  only  $44,000,000 
remaining  out  of  the  total  Increase  of  $850,000,000.  And  when 
one  carefully  examines  this  remaining  $44,000,000,  one  flnds  that 
It  is  divided  among  a  large  number  of  small  Items  which  properly 
fall  In  one  or  another  of  the  forf^gomg  groups. 

What  the  whole  matter  boiLs  down  to  Is  this:  If  the  Increases 
in  Imports  be  analyzed  one  finds  that  reduced  duties  through 
trade  agreements  played  hut  an  Insignificant  part.  The  Increase 
in  imports  was  almost  entirely  the  result  of  drought  shortages  and 
economic  recovery    then  stronRiy  in  evidence. 

In  recent  month.s,  as  the  effecLs  of  the  droughts  of  1934  and 
1936  have  worn  off,  Imports  nf  almost  all  agricultural  products 
have  declined  and.  In  fact,  a  number  of  Important  commodities 
imported  last  year,  such  as  wheat  and  corn,  are  now  being  ex- 
ported In  volume.  In  the  case  of  beef  and  pork,  because  of  the 
long  period  of  time  required  to  produce  them,  the  effects  of  the 
drought  have  net  yet  been  entirely  dissipated 

Let  me  go  further  Not  only  has  there  been  no  injury  to  farm< 
ers  through  trade  agreements,  they  have  brought  to  him  positive 
help — help  in  the  form  of  substantial  concessions  secured  abroad 
for  the  farm  surp!u>es  which  he  mu-st  sell,  and  help  in  the  form 
of  increased  foreign  purcha.sing  power  for  American  exports.  Of 
our  total  agricultural  exports  to  trade-agreement  countries,  we 
have  .secured  duty  and  tax  reductinns  and  liberalization  of  Import 
quotas  on  about  one-third  (based  on  1929  figures)  and  bindings  of 
exi-stlng  duties  against  increase  on  almost  another  third.  Canada. 
which — contrary  to  the  general  Impression — Is  a  large  Importer  of 
farm  products  from  the  United  States,  reduced  her  duties  on  atxaut 
125  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  The  concessions 
obtained  In  this  and  other  agreements  have  already  resulted  in 
increased  exports  of  many  farm  products  and  have  opened  the  way 
for  other  Increases  now  that  crop  conditions  are  more  normal  again 
and  large  surpluses  are  available  for  export 

But  the  concessions  which  we  obtain  from  foreign  countries  In 
the  form  of  lowered  tariff  and  other  import  restrictions  on  farm 
products  are  only  a  part  of  the  picture  The  enlarged  domestic 
markets  which  result  from  the  pro<rram  are  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance The  increase  in  exports  of  manufactured  products  that 
results  from  the  op.-Tatlon  of  the  trade-agreements  program  Is  In- 
evlUbly  reflected  in  a  better  market  at  home  for  products  of  farm 
and  factory.  If  we  car.  sell  abroad  more  bales  of  cotton  and  more 
automobiles,  cotton  pickers  and  au'omoblle  factory  workers  in  the 
United  States  can  and  will  buy  mor^  shoes,  more  meat,  more  butter 
than  they  otherwi.se  could  Moreover,  automobile  factories  will 
be  buying  iron  and  other  raw  materials  from  every  section  of  the 
country;  and  thus  in  turn  will  mean  increa.sed  pay  rolls  and  in- 
creased purchasing  power  in  everv  place  f-nm  which  they  buy 
Workmen  In  these  places  will  m  turn  buy  Roods  coming  from  still 
other  sections  of  the  coun'ry.  Each  ^ale  of  surplus  products  abroad 
creates  a  chain  of  economic  trarisac'ion.s  within  the  country  the 
total  effect  of  which  I.'?  to  inrrea.se  purchasin?  power  bcvond  the 
volume  repre.sented  by  the  onsin.vl  sale,  and  increa.sed  piirchasintr 
power  is  what  makes  prosperity  Trade  lncrea.ses  employment 
creates  profit*,  and  raises  the  general  level  of  well-being 

If  the  domestic  consumption  of  .some  commodity  thus  increases 
by,  say.  100.000  unito,  we  can  well  afford  an  increased  Lmportarion 
?ir.^^^'  '°'^*^  Unas,  for  our  domesUc  producers  will  be  selllnc 
90.000  mere  units  than  before.  t^mng 

In  truth,  every  State  in  the  Union  has  an  important  stake 
direct  or  indirect,  in  foreign  trade  Many  products  of  Tennessee—^ 
raw  cotton,  tobacco,  lumber,  timber  and  wood  manufactures 
textiles  of  cotton,  rayon,  and  wool '^  all  are  exported  In  substantial 
quantities  and  partly  dependent  upon  foreign  markets  For  each 
of  these  foreign  concessions  have  been  obtained  In  trade  aeree- 
ments.  -&•*-*- 

Specific  concessions  covering  raw  cotton  have  been  obtained 
from  Canada.  Cuba,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Finland  Of 
greater  significance  to  otton  growers  has  been  the  increased' our- 
chasmg  p<D*er  created  through  trade  agreements  In  foreign 
countries  whereby  American  cotton  can  be  bought  ^"'eiKa 

iJ^r'fUr^^^^,^^  concessions  have  b«^en  obtained  of  benefit  to  the 
inr^..^  ,  ^"'«  '^^^-''•^^y  »f  Tennessee.  Concessions  have  been 
^von  ^^,t„°°'  ^''  ^°""^^'^«  f°^  ^^'t-^cn  yarns,  six  countries  for 
rayon  textiles^  nine  countries  for  silk  textUes,  and  five  countries 
for  woolen  fabrics.  <-"«*«=• 

t^^^o!!^  t"^^*"  agreements  concessions  have  been  obtained  for 
to^cco       In    seven,    concessions    have    been    obtained    for    ImnbS 

ceS^ons  oM^ftfl  T*""'.  ^"  '''*^'^>'  y^^  ^^^  lo^g  recitals  of  eon- 
rf^h.   r,r  "^  ;"'  American  products.     Since  the  inauguration 

MamresMv^r^-uMT'r^^'   '^'''^"   ^^"^^   ^^   markedly  l^SS^ 
menLs    aL.       '^  ^     'i'  "^^  '"  ^^'^^"^  '^'^  Increase  to  trade  agree- 
T^ri   .     f.        ^""^    '^'^*    ^^''y    substant.aliy    stimulated    foreign 
9^6^37    \T^^J'    '^'   't''    ^^^''    ^^^"^8    the   2-year   pe^cS^ 
MrVh«  f    «>^Parison    w.th    the    precr-dmg    2-year    period.    1934- 

Sitr^es  ^'^Xiulc'ic'l':^  ^i^'"'  -v^rts  to  Jl  traS^-agreemeS 
counu-ies   was  41.9   percent,    wherea:,   uurmg    the   same   period   Uio 
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increase  of  our  exports  to  non-trade-agreement  countries  was  but    [ 
25.9  percent. 

A  widely  current  misconception  which  marks  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  American  trade-agreements  program  is  the  current 
belief  that  because  the  t)encflt  of  concessions  granted  in  a  trade 
agreement  Is  extended  automatically  to  other  nations  we  are  there- 
fore giving  away  something  for  nothing.  The  most-favca-ed -nation 
principle  is  attacked  as  a  Santa  Claus  policy. 

Such  a  notion  rests  upon  ignorance  and  misconception.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  We  do  not  in  fact  extend  trade- 
agreement  conceselons  to  third  nations  for  no  return.  We  give 
such  concessions  to  third  nations  only  in  return  for  their  extend- 
ing to  us  all  the  benefits  of  concessions  which  they  have  granted 
or  may  in  the  future  grant  to  all  other  nf.tlons.  In  other  words,  we 
give  minimum-tariff  treatment  and  freedom  from  discrimination 
In  return  for  minimum-tariff  treatment  and  freedom  from  discrim- 
ination To  nations  which  fail  to  give  us  these  we  do  not  extend 
trade-agreement  concessions.  Any  other  policy  would  force  us  to 
dii^crimlnatc  against  nations  not  discriminating  against  us.  In 
fact,  equality  of  commercial  treatment  to  all  nations  extending  the 
same  to  us  has  been  the  fundamental  cornerstone  of  American 
foreign  commercial  policy  ever  since  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington 

It  is  a  policy  which,  tmder  the  trade-agreements  program,  has 
proved  exceedingly  profitable.  Under  it  we  secure  the  benefit  of 
all  tariff  reductions  and  trade  concessions  granted  by  trade- 
agreement  countries  to  all  other  nations.  And.  as  experience  has 
proved,  these  benefits  and  assured  freedom  from  discrimination 
are  of  enormous  value  in  dollars  and  cents  to  American  trade. 
According  to  estimates  made  at  a  time  when  14  of  our  agreements 
were  in  force,  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  affected  approximately 
$30  000  000  worth  of  our  imports;  in  return  it  safeguarded  and 
benefited  at  least  $265,000,000  worth  of  American  exports.  In  other 
words  it  is  almost  a  9-to-l  bargain  In  our  favor,  figures  which 
should  make  it  obvious  that  the  application  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle  in  connection  with  the  trade-agreements  program 
has  not  Involved  any  undue  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  United 

States  „  ...  w 

In  closing  may  I  add  one  further  thought?  No  country  can  be 
prtjsperous.  no  section  of  the  country  can  have  stable  prosperity 
unless  we  have  peace.     Whatever  makes  for  peace  makes  for  Ameri- 

Lasting  world  peace  cannot  be  built  upon  economic  confiict. 
Neither  can  it  be  built  upon  national  economic  isolation. 

Modern  Industrial  naUons  cannot  under  present-day  conditions 
maintain  adequate  standards  of  Uvlng  without  Importing  huge 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  and  without  exporting 
huge  quantlUes  of  surplus  production  to  foreign  markets.  Such 
Dolicies  as  block  International  trade,  upon  which  the  very  life  of 
modern  nations  depend,  lead  straight  down  the  pathway  to  war. 

There  la  no  escape.  ,,       ^  ^         .       ^„„ 

In  the  tortured,  fearsome  world  In  which  we  live  today,  America 
cannot  afford  to  adopt  anv  policies  except  those  which  make  for 
peace  She  has  during  recent  years  deliberately  adopted  a  liberal 
foreign  commercial  policy  for  the  stimulation  of  International 
trade  not  merely  because  such  a  policy  means  Increased  proflte  to 
American  producers  of  export  products  and  increased  domestic 
purchasing  power  to  the  profit  of  all.  The  trade -agreements  pro- 
gram has  a  larger  and  more  important  Justification.  Increased  and 
liberalized  international  Uade  is  the  oniy  possible  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  stable  and  lasting  peace.  And  to  that  great  end 
America  presses  forward. 
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STATEMENT  TO  HIS  CONSTTTUia^TS  BY  SENATOR  THOMAS  OP 

OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcoed  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment just  made  and  released  by  me  to  my  constituents,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recom,  as  follows: 

It  hi  the  custom  and  common  practlee  for  United  State*  Benatore 
to  make  frequent  reports  to  their  conatltuents. 

My  constituents  are  the  people—^  the  people— of  the  grem*  Stat© 
of  Oklahoma. 


In  reality  I  am  merely  a  hired  hand.  All  Senators  are  hired 
hands. 

Most   Senators  are   hired   by   and   work   for   the   masses   of   the 

people 

All  Senators  have  bosses — bosses  who  have  the  power  to  hire  and 
fire. 

I  have  a  oliss — Just  one  boss — and  my  boss  has  been  good  to  me. 

Mv  boss  is  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma. 

It  "is  to  vou  and  to  them  that  I  am  reporting  tonight. 

Let  me  "remind  you  that  I  served  in  the  first  legislatures  where  I 
helped  to  organize  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Later  I  served  in  Congress  and  now  I  am  serving  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

My  old  State  senatorial  district,  my  old  congressional  district, 
and  later  the  whole  State  of  Oklahoma,  have  joined  In  training 
and  educating  me  for  legislative  work. 

I  have  never  been,  and  sma  not  now,  interested  In  any  other  elec- 
tive or  appointive  office. 

I  am  not  trying  to  unseat  any  public  official.  I  am  asking  only 
to  be  retained  In  the  position  you  have  so  generously  given  me. 

POLTnCAL    PHU-OSOPHT 

My  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  task  of  finding  solutions  for  the 
people's  problems. 

In  my  legislative  work  I  have,  from  the  first,  followed  one  basic 
and  fundamental  principle.  This  principle  Is — that  sound  pros- 
perity is  based  upon  the  buying  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  degree  of  prosperity  depends  upon  the  amount  of  buying 
power:  and  by  "masses"  I  mean  farmers,  wage  earners,  and  the 
.small  and  average  business  and  profeseional  men  and  women  of 
our  country. 

I  contend  that  when  farmers  and  producers  have  good  price* 
and  workers  have  Jobs  at  fair  wages  business  of  all  kinds  Is  good, 
but  when  commodity  prices  are  low  and  wage  earners  are  unem- 
ployed business,  big  and  little,  Is  bad,  and  panics,  depressions, 
and  recessions  are  Inevitftble. 

Recent  history  sustair-s  this  contention. 

Today  our  problem  is  to  get  farm  and  commodity  prices  up  and 
jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

To  such  task  I  have  pledged  my  every  effort. 

I  stand  on  the  democratic  principle  that  goverrunent  should  be 
so  operated  as  to  help  the  many  the  most  and  to  hurt  the  fewett 
the  least. 

These  principles  just  enumerated  guided  me  in  all  my  work  m 
the  Oklahoma  State  Senate.  They  have  likewise  guided  me  m 
my  work  In  the  Congress  In  Washington. 

CONDITTOire   AT   WASHINGTON 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Washington.  This  session  of  the 
Congress  is  about  over.  Practically  all  of  the  necessary  legislation 
has  been  im«sed.  Only  one  of  the  relief  bills  and  the  fiood-control 
bill  remain  to  be  finally  acted  upon. 

KELOr 

The  relief  bill  providing  funds  for  loans  to  industry  la  now  a 
law.  This  law  authorizes  the  Government  to  make  loans  to  busi- 
nessmen, to  corporations,  and  to  institutions  in  a  total  sum  of 
$1,500,000,000.  Already  applications  are  on  file  to  consiime  the 
amount  appropriated. 

The  other  relief  bill  Is  still  awaiting  final  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  bill  provides  for  the  relief  of  wage  earners  in  the 
way  of  Jobs,  relief  for  farmers  In  the  way  of  subsidy  payments, 
and  relief  for  towns  and  cities  In  the  way  of  loans  and  grants. 

In  order  to  give  wage  earners  Jpbs*  additional  funds  are  provided 
for  the  expansion  of  W  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  activities.  Roada, 
public  buildings,  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  recreation  projects 
are  to  be  undertaken.  Funds  are  being  provided  for  continuation 
of  the  National  Youth  AdmlnlstraUon  and  for  expansion  of  the 
rxiral -electrification  program.  ^ 

rLOOD    CONTEOI. 

The  flood-control  bill  will  pa&s  before  adjotimment. 

This  bill  contains  nunftrous  projects  for  Oklahoma. 

If  passed  in  its  present  form,  the  bill  will  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  aU  projects  approved  by  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers. 

These  projects  are  in  the  form  of  great  dams  and  reaervolrs  for 
fiood  control,   irrigation,   and  recreation. 

The  list  Includes  the  following: 

Oologah  on  the  Verdigris  River,  will  become  the  Will  Rogers  Me- 
morial Lake  and  Park:  Wlster,  on  the  Poteau  River;  Mannford,  on 
the  Cimarron  River;  Ten  Killer,  on  the  nilnois  River;  Canton,  on 
the  North  Canadian  River,  wUl  become  flood  control,  water  supply, 
and  recreation  lakes. 

KKW   POLKTT 

As  now  written,  the  bill  wUi  set  forth  and  establish  a  new  policy 
In  water  development. 

Heretofore,  the  agencies  of  Government  have  acted  separately  in 
the  construction  of  fiood-oontrol  and  Irrigation  works. 

At  Altus.  in  Jackson  County,  and  Lugert  In  Kiowa  County,  this 
bin  provides  for  joint  action  by  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers,  the 
Reclamation  Service,  and  the  Resettlement  Administration  In  the 
construction  of  the  Lugert  Reservoir . 

The  vast  dam  and  reservoir  wUl  check  the  fioods.  ,__,^ 

The  Impounded  water  wUl  be  used  for  irrigating  some  70.000 
acres  of  fertile  land  located  In  Jackson  and  Kiowa  Oountlea  and 
adjacent  to  Lugert.  Blair.  Martha,  and  Altua.  In  aouthwert 
Oklahoma. 
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The  iurphiB  land  will  be  purchaaed 
tatmtlon    nutKllvirtKl   into  wnall   tracti 
waUT  and  ihen  aoid  to  famlllca  on 

Ttu*  LuRfrt-Altua  proJ«ct  ta  to  be 
tion  mul  rwietllement  devrlopment. 
wui    txtvf    the    way    for   olhu   «UnU4r 
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HOT  a 
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I  tna  nut  a  politician. 
It  a  politician  la  one  who  makes 

me«aur««.  and  then  before  the  fight 
then  I  am  not  a  politician. 

K  politician  la  never  satlafisd. 

ThlM  does  not  apply  to  me  I 
legtalator.  I  have  never  aought  to 
never  wught  the  office  held  by 

Liet  me  make  it  plain  that  I  do  not 
prlvilefcd  to  hold.    The  oOoe  of 
and  yours  to  take  away. 

QCAuncanow  or 

The  two  and  a  half  million 
In  Oklahoma  are  entitled  to  the 
that  can  be  secured  to  reprsssnt  thsot 

Oklahoma  ta  a  State  of  many  and 

To   eSciently   represent   our  Stats 
resourtee  and  our  people. 

Noise    promlsss.  dsstruetlTs 
insxperlence  will  not  soivs  ths 

Some  <it  our  politiciana  who  want 
renreernted  Oklahoma  too  long  in 
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T  was  the  author  of  the  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  otir  school 
lands  to  liome  owners 

Aa  chairniHn  of  the  appropriations  committee  It  fell  to  my  lot 
to  frtise  money  to  buUd  the  State  capltol  The  money  was  se- 
cvjrrd  from  o<lcl9  and  ends  from  mtmy  sources  and  the  capltol  was 
constructed  and  frnid  for  withom  the  suspicion  of  graft  and  with- 
out the  ni><:f«islty  of  a  bond  issvie 

.\s  a  mntter  of  principle.  I  am  opposed  to  bonds.  In  1919.  as  a 
State  jtcnator.  I  opptised  the  »50  000,000  road  bond  proposal.  1 
wa5  one  of  fovir  Senators  who  vot.^d  ajfnlnst  It  In  the  Senate. 

Aft««r  the  profxw»l  whj*  submitted,  I  Joined  Carl  Williams,  at 
th*t  time  editor  of  the  Oklahomn  Farmer -Stockman,  who  fur- 
nished SlOtJ  for  a  campfti^;n  fund  and  we  used  the  money  in  op- 
post  nR  the  bonds  'Vhf  [x-oplo  rejected  ths  proposal  by  over 
100,000  majority. 

OKLAHOMA    FARM     BTATI 

Oklahoma  la  a  grenl  farm  State 

Our  pn;v»perity  d«-pei\ris  ujxin  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer. 

The  farm  problem  Is  a  price  problem 

Other  grrst  industries  r^re  j>erm'.tted  to  charge  enough  to  covsr 
coats  of  prviductlon  »nd  »  reasonable  profU 

I  favor  lejttslatlon  which  will  enable  farmers  to  have  a  basts 
for  slHUlar  incomes 

Flirmers  mvist  have  aAsi.«itnnre  In  refinancing  their  Indebtedness 
nnd  ftnancinn  their  operntion,  snd  for  such  pvirposo  Z  favor  Ped- 
eral  aswlstance 

I  favor  a  ciintlnuntlon  of  the  !»nn-con«er%'ntlon  program. 

I  voted  for  the  fartn  bill  The  hUl  provides  for  loans  on  baalo 
farm  crops  and  also  for  subsidy  pajTnonts  to  fanners. 

I  shall  favor  amendments  to  the  act,  protecting  ths  small  pro- 
ducer and  iKiuallrJng  the  benefits  nmong  farmers  to  the  end  that 
agriculture  may  become  the  mast  prosperovis  industry  In  Amertra 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  and  am 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee 

Only  a  few  days  Ago  my  colleague.  Senator  Lici.  Introduced  a  hill 
proposing  to  unfreeae  cotton  acreage  allocnted  to  Oklahoma,  Sen- 
ator SurTH.  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  away  and  I  called  the 
ccmmlttee  tcgether 

The  Lee  bill  utm  introdiiced  on  Monday,  reported  favorably  on 
Tueeday,  and  pa.-«ied  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  of  the  same  week. 
This  Is  sn  example  of  the  cooperation  which  your  two  Senators 
are  giving  each  other  and  of  the  success  they  ars  having  In 
Ccngresa 

Let  me  give  you  one  other  instance  of  leflslatlve  efficiency 

On  Msy  the  Bth  a  dplegatiun  representing  ths  Ossge  Nation 
csnje  to  Washington  Th.v  requested  a  hearing  before  ths  Indian 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman, 

Hearings  were  held  on  Mny  9  The  bill  was  prepared  and  Intro- 
duced on  May  10,  nnd  on  May  the  nth  the  bill  was  passsd  by  ths 
Senate 

When  I  left  on  yesterdsv  »U  bills  affecting  our  Indiana  had  been 
reported  and  passed  by  the  Senate 

strrtH^ST  iJkSos 

Since  I  entered  the  public  service  I  havs  conalstently  supportad 
the  man  who  Uv««  by  daily  toil 

My  record  in  the  legislature  and  In  the  Congreaa  has  bsen  such 
that  I  havs  the  endorsement  nnd  support  of  all  braachss  and 
groupe  of  ths  wags  earnsrs  of  ih«  country. 

STTrK)ST    OSNKSAL    WTLTARB    ACT 

I  voted  for  the  Social  Security  and  Osnsral  Welfare  Act.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commutes  I  worked  and  voted  for 
funds  to  make  the  payments 

This  law  is  a  new  development  and  is  neither  perfect  nor  satls- 
fsctory. 

Laws  for  aaslstance  and  pensions  or  annuities  for  our  aged,  blind, 
and  dependent  children,  because  of  their  revenue  features,  must! 
under  the  Constitution,  originate  m  the  House  of  RspresenUUves. 

I  introduced  a  bill  which  is  an  Improvement  on  existing  law. 

This  bill,  like  the  soldiers'  bonus  bill,  cannot  be  acted  on  In 
the  Senate  first,  and  must  await  first  action  by  the  House  of 
Rupreaentatlves 

I  Introduced  my  soldiers'  bonus  bill  In  the  Senate  to  acquaint 
tl!,e  Senators  with  the  provisions  of  the  measure.  I  Introduced  my 
old-age  pension  bill  for  a  similar  purpose. 

House  bill  4199.  the  Ot-neral  Welfare  Act,  covering  this  stibject 
matter,  follows  my  bill  closely  and  Is  now  pending  In  the  House 
If  and  when  the  measure  Is  pa-ssed  by  the  House  and  reaches  ths 
Stnate,  I  shall  give  It  my  support. 

SITFPOBT     VTrSlANS 

As  a  member  of  the  House.  In  1924.  I  voted  for  the  first  adltisted 
compensation  or  bonus  bli: 

I  voted  to  override  the  Coolldge  veto  of  this  bill. 

I  voted  for  the  second  bonu^i  blU  and  likewise  to  override  ths 
HiX)ver  veto  of  such  measure 

I  vot«l  for  the  Patman  bill  in  1935  and  voted  to  ovsrrlds  tha 

Presidential  veto.  «»«••«•   uam 

,bL'°^***  ^^  *^*  ^^*  *"^  '^**  bonus  bin.  which  was  pasasd  In 

I  have  the  conviction  that  the  veterans  will  never  secure  too 
much  from  the  Government  they  tendered  their  lives  to  dsfsnd 
aiid  protect,  hence  I  shall  continue  to  aupport  the  measures  pro- 
posed and  sponsored  by  the  soidiors  of  our  country. 
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DO. 

While  not  In  any  manner  connected  with  oil.  I  hsve  from  the 
first  supported  measures  for  the  promotion  of  the  Industry. 

As  a  State  senator  I  supported  the  original  proration  law,  passed 
some  ao  years  ago. 

In  the  United  SUtes  Senate  I  voted  for  the  law  placing  an 
•xctae  tax  on  foreign  oil  Imports. 

I  have  introduced  and  handled  the  oil  compact  leglslaUon  en- 
acted during  recent  years, 

SDfCATtON 

Having  attended  a  one-room  coimtry  school,  having  taught  all 
grades  In  such  a  school,  and  having  worked  my  way  through 
college,  I  think  I  know  the  value  of  an  education. 

In  the  leglalature  and  Vti  the  Oongrsss  I  have  supported  mea'- 
urea  for  the  elimination  of  llUtsracy  and  for  the  promotion  at 
general  education  among  all  olassss  of  our  people. 

DKPRSSSION 

Again.  In  passing,  let  me  express  my  regret  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  work  out  of  the  worst  depr«sslon  la  rseorded  history. 

Tills  depression  came  upon  us  in  October  of  1829.  and  since 
March  4,  193.1,  ovir  State  has  received  in  loans  and  grants,  and  In 
direct  and  Indirect  raltef.  the  sum  of  ov«  giftCOOCOOO  troni  the 
Fsdsral   Ooveriunent  ,      .»  »^ 

This  money  was  relief  nioney  and  whUs,  as  a  ruls,  it  reached 
those  In  dlstrses  first,  yet  aU  groups  and  classes  and  aU  busu>ess. 
big  and  lltUs,  received  and  enjoyed  bsnsAU  and  proflU  from  this 
public  spending.  ^  ^  . 

Whst  might  have  happened  had  this  monsy  not  havs  oome  to 
the  relief  of  our  people  in  Oklahoma?    I  shall  leave  you  to  answer 

Before  I  close  psrmlt  ms  to  rsfsr  to  ons  or  two  additional  Itsma. 
DstcAin)  KraRsa  raaw  nucis 

In  1933  and  1988,  as  measures  Of  relief.  I  demanded  a  program 
tor  higher  farm  and  commodity  prices.  ^ 

I  knew  thst  our  people  could  not  live  on  as-cent  whsat.  15-cent 
com.  5-cent  cotton.  3-cent  hogs  and  catUe,  and  10-oent  oil,  sol 
introduced,  and  the  Oongrsss  passed,  ths  amendment  which  pro- 
vided for  the  devaluaUon  and  cheapening  of  the  aollM. 

At  that  time  we  were  on  the  single  gold  standard,  which  meant 
that  all  our  money  was  baaed  upon  and  redeemable  in  gold 

Under  the  law,  all  gold  was  caUed  in  to  the  Treasury.  *n«re  «>• 
weight  and.  hence,  the  value  of  each  dollar  was  rwluosd 

•rt^e  amount  of  gold  taksn  from  each  dollar  was  profit  for  ths 
Treasury. 

TMOMAS  aXCNOmMT  PaOFTT 

When  the  devaluation  was  ooroplsU.  ws  found  that  my  amsnd- 
went  had  mads  a  profit  for  ths  Tteasury.  b«»o«  ^"'  «»•  !><*»«•  ^ 
ths  total  sum  of  18.800,000,000  ,^wl-v~-.^  .h.m 

If  this  profit  wars  dlvtdsd  among  ths  Sutaa.  Oklahtxaal  shars 
wovild  be  some  wa.OOO.OOO.  and  If  such  profit  wars  P^^^?i»*^o« ,• 
per  capita  basis,  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  our  Stats  wotild 
wcsive  the  sun\  of  over  110.  At  ths  salary  fixed  by  law.  ths  profit 
mads  for  ths  Treasury  undsr  my  amsndmsnt  would  pay  ths 
salary  of  a  Senator  for  280.000  ysam.  

Prom  l»t0  to  l«8  ws  lost  oos-half  of  ths  banks  of  ths  country. 

The  banks'  as  wsll  as  Uis  peopls's  trouble  was  a  scarcity  of 
money. 

lILVa  POUCT 

The  scarcity  of  dollars  made  such  dollars  too  high  In  valtis.  so 
In  order  to  secure  more  dollars  Z  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a 

wider  use  of  silver.  ^      ..  ^        w    ».«-  .n^. 

under  the  law  we  printed  papsr  slips  and  callsd  such  slips  s  Iver 
oertlflcates.  Thsn  we  traded  such  silver  certificates  for  silver 
mstal  thsrsby  ptaelng  ths  oeruHcataa  in  ctrculaUon  and  placing 
ths  meUl  m  our  strongbox  in  Ws^ngton. 

Ths  sUver  osrtlfloatss  wsrs  issusd  only  to  the  exact  value  of 
the  mstal:  hanos,  silver  oertlfloatas  tonight  ars  ths  only  form  o« 
mirrancy  which  may  bs  redeemed  In  something  having  Intrlaalo 

ealue.  ___ 

Under  this  silver  program  we  hsve  expanded  ths  cuirency  wsr 

II  000.000  000.  and  tonight  no  bonds  sre  in  sxlstsnoe  drawing  inter- 
mi  from  ths  people  to  support  a  slngls  dollar  of  ths  sUver  oer- 
tlflcates In  clretilatlon. 

WOT  aw  nfTLaTIOKTBT 

1  am  sometimes  called  an  InflaUonlat.    This  charge  la  not  trus. 

I  have  never  advocated  InflaUon  In  the  sense  that  I  favored 
the  printing  and  isstiance  of  Irredeemabls  paper  money. 

I  have  demanded  more  money  In  circulation.  I  have  demand«l 
that  the  Congress  exercise  Its  constitutional  power  to  regulate  ths 
value  of  the  dollar.  ^     ,m    v— 

The  heart  of  my  monetary  program  Is  that  we  should  have 
the  doUar  properly  valued  and  then  such  value  stabUlaed.  T^re 
can  be  no  stability  In  prices  or  business  untU  the  thing  by  which 
ws  measure  stabUlty— the  doUai^U  Itsell  stablllzsd.  No  economist 
In  Amerloa  dlaagrses  with  this  objactlve. 

KBoaoAJmaTToif  wtij, 

Recently  you  have  heard  much  of  the  r«>rganl»at»on  bUl.  I  r^ 
eelved  many  telegrams  and  letterm,  soms  approving  but  mdst  op- 

'*°S?J  Su  s"!!tSSILd  ths  Prsaldsnt  to  ahollsh  «^«f»,J:2;S|«^ 
oonaolldats  othsrs.  thus  reducing  •«P«»<"*™.«fl  <*!S~L°?^' 
agsuBlss  In  ths  Oovsrnmsnt.    ror  M  yaara  this  has  bssn  an  Imus. 


All  agree  that   what  the  bill  proposed  should  be   done      The  only 
question  Is:  Who  ahould  perform  the  task? 

UtMler  our  system  all  departments,  bureaus,  snd  sgencles.  save 
Independent  establishment*,  are  placed  under  the  Executive.  The 
people  elect  the  Preeldent;  and.  under  the  Coiustliution.  "Tlie 
executive  power  sliall  be  vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America",  hence,  the  supervision  of  all  executive  departmenta 
rests  with  the  President. 

Under  the  ConsUtution  all  leglslaUve  i»wer  Is  vested  In  tha 
Congress.  .     . 

Under  the  American  system  the  Congress  passes  laws  and  tha 
President  administers  them. 

All  Presidents  in  recent  years  hsve  recommended  a  reorganisa- 
tion an('.  simplification  of  the  executive  department.  PrT«aldent 
Hoover  m  1932  so  recommended,  and  ths  Oonifress  gave  him  ths 
power  to  reorganise  l^-s  dep>artmenta  He  submitted  his  rccom- 
mendaUons  to  t)e  effecUve  only  after  the  Congress  approved,  and 

the  Congress  failed  to  approve.    So  the  effort  came  to  naught,     

Again  early  in  1933  the  Congress  gave  President  Hoover  renewed 
po«*er  to  reorganlae  the  executive  departmenU,  The  power  waa 
conferred  for  only  2  y««ars  and  axtsiKled  into  the  Roosevelt  admlnla- 
tratlon  President  Roosevelt  assuniSd  the  power  In  ths  midst  of 
Uis  depreaaion.  and.  while  he  acoompllshsd  much,  ths  work  was 
not  oompletsd,  .^. ..  ^     . 

The  reorganlaatlon  Issue  arose  over  the  pr^Msal  to  give  Prsaldsnt 
Roosevelt  the  power  twice  given  to  President  Hoover 

I  favor  the  abollshmsnl  of  uaslass  dspartmenta.  the  consolida- 
tion of  others,  and  Uie  slnvpllfVcatlon  of  the  departmenU  of  our 
Oovernment  1  votwl  for  both  ths  Hoovar  bllla.  1  voted  to  glvs 
President  Roosevelt  similar  powers. 

The  protests  reaching  me  came.  In  the  main,  from  great  exeru. 
tlves  of  prlvats  esubllshments.  executives  who  have  msde  suc- 
cesses of  their  lobs.  Notwithstanding  such  protesU  1  was  con- 
vinced that  had  they  been  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  issue  they 
themselves  would  have  favored  the  measure. 

AOiUNST  WAS 

Just  now  we  are  hearing  much  about  war.  Fortunately  the  wars 
sre  among  foreign  people  and  In  foreign  lands.  No  one  here  wanu 
war,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  »_         .     .       .      »-,,. 

Our  people  are  against  war.  The  Congress  ti  sgalnst  war.  This 
administration  Is  against  war.     1  am  against  war.  ^     ,^ 

ThU  tinlvsrsal  anUwar  ssntlment  does  not  msan  that  ws  should 
not  be  and  ksep  prepared  for  any  and  all  emargsnclss. 

We  are  now  so  prepared,  and  while  1  do  not  favor  a  large  army 
and  navy,  yet  1  do  favor  ihe  most  efficient,  the  best  prepared,  and 
the  bast  squipped  army  and  navy  In  ths  world.     ^  ^  . 

We  do  liot  pay  moi\sy  for  firs  Insurance  aiad  do  not  kssp  and 
maintain  up-to-dats  fire-flgtoting  squlpmsnt  beoauss  ws  .wantor 
svsu  sxpact  a  firs,  but  such  a  poUey  Is  dasmwl  a  mattar  of  good 

I  am  iuoporung  our  National  Ouard  and  our  aatlonal-dafsaia 
program  forUieTame  idsnUoal  rwuon  that  I  earry  firs  insuranos 
and  support  a  modern  ftra  daparuaant    loth  ara  good  bualaasa 


in  the  World  War  I  tsndersd  my  ssrvleas.  I  raglstarsd  aad 
waived  ail  exemptions,  but  was  ntvsr  caUsd.  

I  bought  Ubsrty  bonds.  I  aasistad  In  ths  drives,  and  supportsd 
our  Oovarnmsnt  on  svary  ocoaalon  to  the  Umlt  of  o^  ability. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  wai  I  am  sgaiast  war, 
but  if  war  cannot  be  avoided,  thsn  1  want  available  ths  maximum 
of  protection  and  security  for  o\u  psopls. 

trnrtmsHis  lUsiwuB 

Thsre  Is  much  unfinlshsd  business  of  great  inisrsat  to  Oklahoma 
pending  at  Washington,  ^..    ^»^^        ^ 

Oklahoma  has  s  claim  for  »iaa.000.000  to  ralmburss  ths  State  and 
lU  ssvaral  counties  and  subdivisions  for  unpaid  taxss  on  Indian 
lands  a"^  propsrty.  _^, 

This  claim  is  pending  before  my  Committee  on  Indian  Affalra. 
Hearings  have  Just  bcsn  held.  The  claim  srtll  be  oonsldejad  and 
acted  upon  prompUy.  If  the  preosdsnt  sst  In  Orsgon  and  Wash- 
togton  iTtollowed.  Oklahoma  wlU  receive  a  large  sum  under  thia 

measure. 

The  Chickasaw  and  ChocUw  Indians  hsve  a  claim  for  many 
millions  pending  before  the  Court  of  Claims.  A  Judgment  should 
be  handed  down  any  day. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  will  s«s 
that  the  Judgment  Is  promptly  piOd.  ^  j.  ,. 

Many  other  tribes  of  our  SUts  Indians  have  claims  totaling 
mUllons  pending  before  the  courts.  As  fast  as  these  claims  are 
approved  I  wlU  be  able  to  secure  approprlaUons  to  pay  such  claim*. 

The  Indians  are  enUUed  to  havs  their  money  and  I  am  urging 

Immediate  action.  ^^  .      ,  _  .^ 

Oklahoms  was  the  first  State  to  suggest  the  rsservolr  plan  for 

nood  control.    We  have  many  projects  started  sad  under  wsy. 
THiKOS  DO  MOT  ivtit  starrsM 
Things  do  not  Just  happsn  In  Washington.    Plans  mtist  be  pra- 

pared  and  the  proposals  must  be  driven  through  ths  Oongrsss  end 

tiirough  the  departeienta.  .,,.,,,,. ^„^„„    ._^ 

The  legislation  providing  for  the  survey,  ths  authorl^tlon.  and 

the  appropriation  to  buUd  the  Grand  River  Dam  was  prassnted  hy 

ms  In  the  Senste.  ^      ,     .  w_«..- 

It  took  a  10-year  fight  to  pay  ths  soWlsis  ths  P«»l«f  o2»«» 

It  took  almost  as  long  to  adopt  s  monsy  poltcy  now  bslng  IflU 

lowsd  by  ths  othsr  govsmmsnts  of  ths  world.  -^ 
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MBUrt 


mvra 
I  h«vf  tlrvndr  ■rrvod  my  *ppr«nUc^«hlp 
b*  v-ttrr  prcpnrvd  to  Mrvt  and  to 

in  Olo  pMt. 

OLD  ORAL  VKIiaV^ 

Nfvirh  hM  bMD  Mid  ftbout  tht 
Dvil 

t'ndiT  th«»  Old  I>*1  the  Oovpt 
by  iknd  fnr  th*  privti«f*d  ftw 

:'»!•  Ni«w  0«ail   ti  un  i«tTort  to 
p*(<Ol«.  and.  u  thus  d«fln«d.  I  am 

"  h*-  Old  [>>al  did  not  iurc*»'d 
•on*  form  nf  a  dtctatorahip  la 

Damocraoy  baa  iUoe«»ded. 

BTTVFOR-nNO 

F'-ratdflot  Rnoacvalt  wma  tloctad 
4(1   >r  th«  4a  autaa.    Ha  la  tha  oaly 
tru  Cunitniaa  who  haa  glvan  tha 
e<>n<utcraik)n  that  ha  haa  fivan  tha 
U  cur  uuiy  alactad  laadar.  and  I 
|>rni;ram 

I  \  coaclualon,  lo  lonf  aa  I 
polK-y  o(  tha  "fraatMt  Rood  to  tha 
ffUiiia.  aod  ih«  aafaty.  aaourity,  and 
paopU  wlU  ba  my  goal. 


NVW  DCAX. 

Naw  Daal  aa  agalnat  tha  Old 
nmint  waa  too  much  admlnlatarvd 


T\  turn  th«  Oovirnmrnt  to  tho 
■\|pparttng  tha  Hvm  Daal 

the  New  DeaJ  alao  ralla,  then 


inavttibia 

Oamoraoy  can  oontlnua  to  njcct^rd. 
aiioaBviLT 

br  37,000.000  votaa.     Ha  oarrliKl 

r  jPraaidant  dunnf  my  Mrvica  in 

and  avaraga  man  tha  mmt> 

■trong  and  tha  powarful.     Ha 

aupporung  hia  polioiaa  and 


am 


rami  iln 


Nitional  Canc4r  Institute 

EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KNU 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
WedneMiay, 


Mcy 


ADDRSaSES   AT  THE      

CmZZNS  OP  THX  STAllE 


PRISINTAT  [ON 


Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  undix  permission  to  extend  my 


remarks,  I  should  like  to  make 
prraentaUon  this  morning  of  a 


and  whan  r»«lactad  I  wUl 
raaulta  in  tha  futura  tha^i 


a  flanator.  tha  damorratlo 

grvataat  numbar"  will  ba  my 

M-oaparity  el  tha  maaaaa  of  tha 


"E  HILL 


PRESENTATIVES 
25.  1938 


OF   A    PLAQUE   BY   THE 
OP  WASHINGTON 


mention  of  the  Impressive 
plaque  on  behalf  of  40,000 


people  In  the  State  of  Washln  :ton  to  Senator  Hoion  T. 
Bone,  of  Washington,  becauK  o  his  fine  work  last  year  In 
drafting  and  introducing  and  asi  isting  in  the  passage  of  the 
Bone  cancer  bill  which  creaked  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Ervln  E.  King,  master  of  the  Wash- 
Ingrxtn  State  Orange,  to  make  th  s  presentation  to  our  Sena- 
tor. I  am  i)roud  to  say  that  I  tave  been  a  member  of  the 
Washington  State  Orange  for  27  years  and  had  the  privilege 
of  being  State  lecturer  in  1922-2i  and  again  in  1931-32. 

la  presenting  Senator  Bomb  with  this  beautiful  hand- 
carved  wooden  case  containing  ii  letter  from  the  President 
c<xnmending  him  on  his  fine  wcrk  in  connection  with  this 
bill  together  with  the  pm  used  1  ly  the  President  in  signing 
this  bill,  it  was  my  privilege  tq 
follows: 


dread 


Sunator  Bone.  ICra.  Booc.  Dr.  Parrai 
Cac(«r  Inatltute,  and  my  coUeaguea 
rter   since   time   began  mortai   ma^s 
dtaeiiaea.    Aa  Christian  ciTlliiatlon 
aeler.ce.  the  invention  of  aurgical 
tK»i  of  hoapltala  hare  amaUoraCed 
neaa.   and  imilonged  IlTe.    The 
the  loourse  (rf  the  twenUeth  century, 
with  lingering  pain,  and  with  fatal 
bODioa  to  take  from  ua  our  lovad 
trcuoired  one*,  our  mothera. 

Tliera  la  no  greater  rcwponslblltty 
amuient  than  the  protecUon  of  Ita 
the  oommno  walfara.    Legtalatlon 
motia  aupport.     But  the  initial  ate[ 
whc«ia  heart  la  in  this  pubUo  aamee. 
took  this  duty  when  you  introduced 
bUL     Many  othcn  ware  instrumental 
law     May  the  resulta  of  thla  legialat 
and  pamaiMntly  auooaaaful.  and  ma] 
with  thta  hnmaaltarlan  measure. 

In  aizkoere  ap|»«clatlon  of  thla 
randved.  thla  plaque,  purchaaed 
thousands  In  your  honaa  State  of 
latter  a<  amvaclaSUm  fxom  the 


and  members  at  the  National 

Crom  the  State  of  Washington, 

has  suffered   from   Incurable 

adTsnced  the  discoTerles  of 

Idstruments,  and  the  conatruc- 

c^nditlons.  prevented  much  lll- 

dlaease  of  this  generation. 

s  cancer.    Of  usoertaln  origin. 

certainty  it  reaches  into  our 

o|koa — too  often  it  la  our  moat 


U 


address  Senator  Bonk  as 


I  eating  upon  our  Pederal  Oot- 

Itlaens  and  the  promotion  of 

thla  end  alwaya  haa  uaanl- 

must  be  taken  by  aomeoae 

You.  Senator  Bons.  \iader- 

n  the  Senate  the  Bone  cancer 

In  aecurlng  ita  enactment  Into 

on  be  far  reaching,  beneficial, 

your  name  t>a  ever  aaaodated 


irfthfr  with  ih*  f>fn  wltl^  which  h^  (»lcn»d  the  bHl,  it  pr«««ent(»d 
lo  yuu  uii  b<<httir  or  thn  fallowiitg;  Mr  Crvm  I  King,  master  uf  the 
'A/unhiMgton  Bute  Oning(>,  Jivinea  A   TuyUir,  prealdeiit  of  the  Waah- 

HKtoii  State  FptlcmUon  or  Lubor;  Ann  C.  Murphy,  for  the  Woman'a 
Cunrpr  KriidiraUon  Cominlitrr.  Hlchnvrt  FrancU.  for  the  organlau- 
'  iDtm  .»miu»U'd   wuh    a>i>   Committee   fur   Industrial   Organlcallon: 

leipn  B  Diihl.  Wivjthitigton  Wonicn'n  Lc'Ki»l»tivo  Council,  and  Dall 
]!t»rvcy,  for  llir  attiiuliirtl  Riiilwuy  DrcUu-rluxxU. 

I  con«k1<tr  It  tvith  n  dintitu'i  honor  luid  a  great  ploosura  to  present 
'.hit  token  or  rcKprct  anil  gruiiiude  lu  you,  Scnotur. 

l^KMARxa  or  SKNAniR  noNK  AT  PiiraBNTATiON  or  Cancbs  MlMOMAl 

pLAyt'i    Mat   35,    1038 

ConKrvMiman  Hill  iinti  friends,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  alncan»Iy 
X  npprecUU'  the  npir't  th.ii  prompted  mcmbera  of  the  Washington 
Mttttr  (lrnri<r  the  Wiuihington  dtitte  Kederallon  of  Labor,  the 
Wiwihlngton  StHte  rotniniiiee  for  Imtuxtrul  Organlrjitlon,  niein- 
!>en«  of  tha  Wft.HtMn«t(in  Mtnie  wnmrn'i  rlut»,  and  membera  of  tho 
railway  brothcrhiKKlM  of  rnv  aiote  to  Join  In  preaenllng  to  me  thin 
Ijeitutlful  plnque  rontmninu  the  Pre«idi»nt'i  letter  to  ma  and  the 
I-wn  with  which  he  tignrd  the  bill  which  created  tha  National 
(?ancer  Inwtltute 

Thi»t  Kll  of  my  coiieajruea  in  the  Houoe  nf  Repraaantatlvea  and 
he  nble  and  hiiih-mlndcd  men  who  »r«  lo  be  In  charge  Of  tha 
vork  of  eradicating  cunrer  «liould  come  to  my  ofBce  and  Join  In 
■he  ceremony  nf  prewentlnR  thli  to  tne  li  nomethlng  I  ihall  alwayit 
:\old  m  grateful  remembmnce  An  I  receive  thli  plaque  at  your 
land*  M  the  reprenentativp  of  the  (iro»t  wmy  of  people  In  my 
mate,  whose  klndnen*  und  thoughtfulnesa  are  the  occasion  for  this 
gathering.  I  know  that  1  upenk  what  In  In  their  hearts  when  I  «- 
prew  the  hope  that  the  institme  created  by  this  bill  will  bring  re- 
jewed  hope  to  the  army  of  afflicted  who  live  In  the  shadow  of  a 
i{reat  fear  P\3r  the  first  time  the  Pederal  Government  has  enlisted 
;n  an  Intelligent  and  pvirposefuJ  fight  on  cancer. 

The  bill  Itself  is  a  tribute  to  the  membership  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  since  every  Member  of  both  Houaee  voted  for  Its  passage. 
::  think  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  Is  Justly  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  humanity.  The  Senate  bill  waa  unique  La  that  every  Member  of 
■hat  body  Joined  me  in  introducing  it. 

Congressman  Macnctson.  Congressman  BuLwiTncLX,  and  Con- 
irressman  Mavekick  deserve  thanks  for  the  magnificent  work  they 
ilid  in  promoting  Its  passage  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  manifestation  of  approval  corning  to  me  from  the  people 
of  my  own  State  touches  me  so  deeply  that  I  cannot  express  what 
Is  in  my  heart 

The  ravages  of  cancer  challenge  the  whole  world.  If  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  In.stitute,  under  the  direction  of  the  scientists  who 
lire  now  in  my  office,  can  give  hum.anlty  the  answer  to  this  great 
problem,  these  scientists  will  take  rank  am.ong  the  great  bene- 
lactors  of  humanity 

President  Rooeevelt  told  me  that  It  made  him  very  happy  to 
iifflx  his  signature  to  the  bill,  because  under  It,  all  of  the  agencies 
of  research  will  now  coordinate  their  efforts  In  the  war  on  cancer 

I  know  that  all  of  you  must  realize  how  grateful  I  am  and  how 
much  I  shall  always  prize  the  beautiful  object  you  have  placed  in 
my  hands.  Along  with  it  comes  to  me  leather-bound  volumes  con- 
taining the  r..ames  of  43,000  farmers,  workers,  and  women  of  my 
vMUte  who  each  contributed  1  cent  to  their  committees  to  provide 
the  memorial  plaque  and  bo<3ks  of  signatures  which  have  been 
])re8ented  to  me  To  those  who  Joined  in  the  gift  I  shall  always 
l)e  deeply  Indebted 


aplmdld  aenrloe  which  you  have 
with   the   pennlea   of   countleae 
'aahingtoo.  and  containing  a 
of  the  United  State*,  to-  ' 


Praallant 


IlsacASKS  or  Da.  Thomas  Paxran.  Surgeon  Genehal.  Upttted  Statis 
Ptjbuc  Health  Sehvice 
Senator  Bonx.  my  colleagues  and  I  deeply  appreciate  this  op- 
I>ortunlty  of  participating  in  the  very  impressive  ceremonies  here 
this  morning.  I  am  delighted  that  the  citizens  of  your  State  and 
I*rticulariy  the  children,  should  have  used  this  very  appropriate 
method  of  expressing  appreciation  for  what  you  have  done  for 
the  cause  of  public  health  in  this  country  by  sponsoring  tha 
National  Cancer  Control  Act.  .r       /      »~         "^        • 

This  act^  was  unique  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  ConRress 
Never  before  have  all  Members  of  the  Senate  Joined  In  sponsorlnjr 
a-ny  piece  of  legislation.  This  action  Is  indicative  both  of  the 
mportance  of  the  cancer  problem  and  of  the  unanimous  sentiment 
In  Congress  and  throughout  the  country  that  the  Government 
should  assume  a  position  of  leadership  m  a  concerted  eCToTt  to 
solve  this  most  baffling  of  all  medical  problems.  I  am  sure  that  the 
precedent  established  by  the  enactment  of  your  bUl  was  a  material 
t?!V°iJ^^^i  7^",^  P^^K*'  wl-hout  a  dissenting  voice  in  either 
tne  Senate  or  the  House,  of  an  act  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  prevention  treatment,  and  control  of  venereal  diseases 
,^Z°^  H-  ^  gratlfle^  to  know  that  Important  studies  already  are 
LJiaer  way  through  the  generous  provisions  of  your  act.  Of  more 
importance  is  the  fact  that  we  have  had  the  fullest  possible  co- 
r^^t™"  r^  '"  °^  ^^'^  scientific  institutions  and  agencies  in  the 
Pp^^ntlti^  *?  concerned  with  cancer  research  and  control. 
Representatives  from  many  of  these  Institutions  are  collaboratlna 
r^°^  scientists  in  an  effort  to  formulate  the  soundest  possible 
o^^f^,t?    '  "t^^^v.    ^"""^  '*  '^"^K  to  participate  and  to  make  a 

n^^  ""^°  "^^^""^  "^^^  be  a  part  of  a  compreh^ve  and  concerted 
program  of  research.  ^^  w«u«ciwcvi 

This  administration  has  been  responsible  for  many  far-reachln« 
social  laws,    it  I5  possible  that  future  geaeraUons  iLy  looTSSS 
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tba  MUona]  Oanotr  Inatltute  Aet  which  you  aponsorad  aa  the  moat 
Important  contribution  of  thU  Congreaa  to  human  welfare. 

Much  of  the  research  heretofora  dona  in  oanoer  has  led  to 
nejrn'l^*  rt'iulta  Thme  results  an>  not  without  ralue,  The  prob- 
Itm  la  dlBcult.  Pragraaa  will  neceMarlly  be  alow  I  hope  the  Con- 
greaa will  not  be  impatient  far  immediate  raauiu.  Painataklngly 
our  atructure  of  knowledge  netKls  to  be  built  atone  on  atone,  but 
wa  are  hoping  that  aomewhere,  eome  day.  puaalbly  through  the  work 
of  thla  inatltute,  a  aclentlst  will  put  tha  capatone  on  our  knowledge 
of  thla  diat'asfl  and  give  us  the  meaoa  to  control  it, 

RBMAaica  or  Dt,  Ltrovio  Hxktoch,  totwrmvi  Dmicroa,  National 
Aonaoar  Canock  Oookcil 
Bcnator  Bov«.  the  National  Career  InaUtuta  Act  which  re- 
iultod  from  your  initiative,  in  addition  to  providing  for  contlnu- 
ouB,  well-avipportad  raaearch  under  favorable  condltlona  Into  the 
causa  and  nature  of  cancer,  also  proTtdaa  for  Improyement  In  the 
direct  application  of  knowledge,  new  aa  well  aa  old.  to  the  dlagnoala 
and  treatment  of  cancer.  I  wlah  to  amphaalM  the  great  beneftta 
that  ara  ooming  to  tht  oanoar  patlant  now  from  thaaa  wlaa  prof  I- 
Blon*  of  tha  act, 

IUmakks  Mam  bt  Da,  Ca*i.  Voiotum.  CKitr  or  thi  Natiomal 
Camcm  IwaTTrim.  at  tki  D«iCATto«  or  a  Mbmomm.  Plaqus  to 
6KNAT0B  BONI,  Mat  8A,  1»88 

I  am  happy  to  bt  hart  today  to  txprtM  to  you,  8»a*tor  Boira. 
tha  appreciation  of  our  group  of  oanoer  raaaarch  worktri  for  tht 
splendid  facUltlaa  provided  by  tht  NaUonal  Oanotr  IntUtutt  Act. 
It  has  been  a  great  anoouragament  to  ua  In  tha  Oorarnmant 
aarvice  to  obtain  adequate  financial  aupport  for  a  comprahtnalva 
and  coordlnatlvt  aclantlflo  attack  on  tha  cancar  problam.  On  my 
visits  to  private  cancer  raatarch  InsUtutlona  In  unlverattlaa  and 
hospltala  In  dlfTerant  parU  of  the  country  X  find  that  tha  paaaagt 
at  thla  act  haa  had  the  same  atlmulatlng  affect.  The  problem  la 
an  ezceedinElT  dilBcult  one.  However,  considerable  progreaa  haa 
been  mads,  and  with  the  new  facUltlaa  thera  la  every  aaauranoe 
that  progress  will  continue  to  be  made  In  the  years  ahead  at  an 
ever-Increasing  rate.  We  ahaU  do  everything  In  our  power  to 
Boerlt  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  lis. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday    May  31    {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20). 

1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    KLBERT  D.  THOMAS  OP  UTAH,  MAY 

SO,  1938 


Mr  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcord  an  interesting  and  timely  ad- 
dress delivered  on  Monday  evening.  May  3t3,  in  the  National 
Radio  Forum  by  the  disUnguished  Senator  from  Utah  LMr. 
Thomas]  on  the  subject  Harmonizing  the  Wage-Hour  Legis- 
lation In  Conference.  ^  ^     v. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Not  very  long  a«o  I  had  occasion  to  draft  the  labor  title  In  the 
M2chant^Msxlne  Act.  It  was  done  at  a  time  when  there  was 
renorted  feeling  between  factions  leaning  toward  the  views  of  our 
SSriSn  Am^ador  to  Great  Britain  and  toward  those  of  our 
Labor  Cabinet  member.  The  supposed  difference  of  opinion  was 
the  news  When  my  amendment  was  ready  there  was  a  flurry 
among  newsgatherers  anxious  to  know  whether  the  chairman  of 
the^nate  Committee  on  Education  and  L^^^^stood  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  or  Madame  Perkins.  When  It  was  learned  that  the  ch^- 
man  did  not  leave  the  Halls  of  the  Capitol  for  hla  ideas  orhis  ma- 
terial the  boys  scratched  their  heads  and  then  gave  it  up.  They  had 
expended  all  the  energy  they  had  on  two  plan&  It  was  unreaeon- 
aWe  to  ask  anyone  to  absorb  a  third.  I  suppose  title  10 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  was  enacted  with  a  minimum  of  fan- 
fare for  so  historic  an  event  as  that  of  modifying  the  American 
labor  code  of  the  seas.  ...         ♦,     ,„, 

We  are  m^t  with  a  similar  sltioation.  I  could  pray  honestly  for 
as  good  fortune.  It  is  said  that  news  is  born  of  friction,  but  there 
is  noneed  for  congressional  committees  not  to  work  in  harmony. 
It  is  in  this  roirlt  that  I  approach  consideration  of  the  bill  regu- 
lating waees  and  hours  In  Interstate  conmierce.  The  Senate  has 
a  blU  The  House  has  a  bUl.  They  are  unlike  and  something  has 
to  be  done  about  It.    The  task  of  bringing  one  bill  out  of  the  two 


that  are  offered  la  my  reaponalblllty.  Therefore  tonight  X  mutt 
give  only  a  dlapaasionntc  coiwlderatlon  to  my  BUb)oct.  My  ap- 
proach will  be  wholly  one  of  explanation,  I  would  not  want,  even 
If  I  could,  to  ahock  nt^-apapera  into  htadlinM  induatry  into  dW- 
rupuon.  labor  into  disiippointmtnt,  or  bualn«*aa  into  raotaaion, 

1  approach  the  aubject  lu  the  spirit  of  evoluUon.  not  revolutkau 
mindful  that  hiatory  •  pagea  are  Oiled  with  tvoluttoiiary  gains  and 
revolutionary  disappointments  in  our  own  present  era  of  Damo- 
cmtic  contTol  our  grrateat  BUootMM  hava  reaulttd  from  pourtnf 
legialatlvo  concrete  InU)  liwtlnna  before  erecting  a  building,  W« 
were  met  with  an  ttnergency,  hovevar,  and  at  least  onot  we  built 
a  atructure  wholly  on  aand.  It  waa  a  apltudld  tdUk»,  but  It  w«i 
blown  away  without  even  tht  mooring  of  a  aingle  diaaant.  It  had 
a  revolutionary  beginning  and  met  with  a  violet  end.  I  refer  » 
the  National  Etot^vtry  Act,  It  atmply  had  too  much  in  It.  Many 
of  U8  have  wiahed  that  wo  had  bata  ablt  to  rttain  aomt  of  lit 
foaturaa  We  may  reoaptur*  tham,  or  aomt  of  thttn,  Ita  btnaflU 
during  Ita  britf  reign  Included  tht  raising  of  ttandarda  of  Uvlnf 
through  ahortar  houra  in  laduatry  and  a  bctttr  rau  of  piay.  ttnom 
beneflta  Bound  fiuniliar  to  u»  now  as  wt  oonttmplatt  tha  waft 
and  hour  bill.  After  the  Pederal  aid  to  educaUon  bill.  thU  bill 
IB  by  far  tht  nuMi  important  pitet  of  andurlai  laglalatlon  to  faM 
thla  Ooagrtaa.  and  we  mxiat  atudy  it  aa  luch,  It  would  ool  p«y  to 
mvadt  the  aubjtot  nithlaaaly  and  aaact  any  old  bUl  ]uat  to  ptt  out 
and  get  home.  We  tnuat.  too.  havt  In  mind  the  q^ulaiivt  cod- 
atuutionality  or  unoonatttutlonallty  of  what  wt  art  doing.  TtM 
rvactkm  is  graatar  than  tht  aArmaUv*  Mtkm  If  w«  havt  a  fotng 
Oovtmment  oonotm  wlpad  out  with  tht  itrokt  of  a  pan. 

THarefore  our  probltm  U  not  to  gat  a  bUl  paaatd  but  to  afrt* 
upon  a  bill  which  will  work,  which  wlU  attain  lU  ohjaeu,  and 
which  will  be  oonaUtuUonal. 

I  am  tha  type  ot  Dtnworat  who  attampto  to  Uva  up  to  tht 
philoaophy  that,  ganerally  sptaklng.  tht  btat  governKl  pMple  ar« 
the  leaat  governed,  and  that  accordingly  government  comaa  out  of 
necessity  and  not  simply  a  daatre  to  nile.  It  would  be  wonderful 
if  industry  and  labor  could  and  would  aattle  tha  wagt-hour  prot>* 
lem  without  Oovermnent  interference.  That  I  would  apply  thte 
principle  and  leave  the  Oovemment  atlll  out  of  It  as  much  ae 
poaslble  wUl  appear  a  few  aentenoea  later  on  when  I  dlacuea  the 
Jurisdictional  clause  of  the  bill.  But  more  than  this.  I  would 
have  this  spirit  permeate  the  bllL  It  to  my  thought  that  we  may 
do  all  that  any  reasonable  peraon  wants  to  do,  and  yet  do  it  In  such 
a  way  that  there  will  be  no  violent  coUlsiona,  and  In  such  a  way 
that  we  may  reemploy  and  not  dtaemploy  men  and  women  in 
InduBtry. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  industry  and  labor  cannot  take  care  of 
their  own  problems  is  that  our  Nation  to  so  complex  economically 
as  well  aa  politically.  It  is  a  big  Ration  for  its  years,  and  In  many 
ways  is  extremely  backward.  Labor  now  to  organized,  but  has  not 
long  been  organized,  on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  and  liulustrtal  con- 
cerns, similarly  organized,  have  kept  pace  with  or  led  labor  in 
becoming  a  national  unity. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  in  many  Indxistrlee  work- 
men are  paid  more  than  the  mtntmum  suggested  In  the  Senate 
bill,  and  in  others  workmen  are  paid  teas  than  the  minimum  sug- 
gested in  the  House  bill.  Thf  first  Is  40  cents  an  hour  provided 
It  does  not  result  in  dlsemployment.  The  second  is  25  cents  an 
hour  whether  or  no.  If  It  to  true  that  to  stig^est  a  minimum  to 
to  fix  the  maximum  we  should  be  careful  not  to  set  our  sights  too 
low. 

I  will  be  quoted  tomorrow  as  saying  there  to  a  difference  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South.  Thla  will  be  most  unfortunate  and 
will  show  that  men  are  waiting  with  a  tag  or  label  to  place  on 
someone  for  his  merest  utterance.  There  to  not  any  difference 
between  people  in  the  North  and  the  South.  They  are  our  folks 
In  either  event.  They  are  people,  equally  entitled  to  a  celling 
over  hours  and  a  floor  under  wages,  and  equally  entitled  to  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  Their  employers  are  entttltd  equally 
to  keep  smoke  in  their  stacks  and  men  on  their  pay  roiUs.  and 
equally  entitled  to  at  least  a  sporting  chance  to  keep  out  of  re- 
ceiverships Up  to  iKTw  every  possible  kind  of  condition  has  en- 
dured In  every  poesibie  kind  of  commtmlty  and  every  poaslble 
kind  of  industry  and  thto  situation  has  made  us  the  economic 
United  States  that  we  are.  A  little  later  on  I  wUl  aay  a  few 
words  aboxit  our  Terrttorlal  problems  and  the  situation  In  the 
Territories.  We  must  not  forget  Ptwrto  Rico's  1,800.000  population, 
for  instance.  I  have  often  thought,  thoiigh,  that  If  one  commu- 
nity or  its  representative  landlords  would  let  me  have  a  spacious 
apartment  beautifully  fumtehed  for  a  small  rental,  another  com- 
munity should  do  as  weU,  and  that  If  I  could  go  Into  a  weaUm 
restaurant  and  eat  heartUy  for  a  few  dimes  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
in  other  sections.  Try  as  we  wUl.  we  cannot  arbitrate  whole  sec- 
tions into  exact  duplicates  of  one  another.  What  we  can  do  to 
sPt  a  high  goal  and  work  to  it.  I,  therefore,  favor  aettlng  a 
40  cents  an  ho\ar  wage  level  for  an  sections  of  the  country  and 
permit  sections  and  Industries  to  show  cause  as  their  turn  cornea 
why  they  should  be  exempted  from  Its  terms. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  formal  comparison  of  the  S«>ate  and 
House  wage-hour  bills,  let  me  aununarlze  the  ptirely  theoretical 
part  of  this  talk,  aa  foUows:  The  enactment  to  come,  If  one  doea 
come  will  be  congrcssKKial  In  origin,  and  Industry  and  labor  need 
not  dtotrust  It,  for  it  wlU  be  Oongreaa'  work  for  the  good  of  each; 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  not  neoeaaarlly  pitted  against  each 
other  and  we  who  are  to  be  confereea  wUl  not  attack  our  task  in 
thto  mood;  that  the  goda  ol  luck  ahoold  smile  on  that  aide  with  the 
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bMt  labor  phlloaophy  wb«n  the  two 

differences,   that  It  shoiiid  be 

the -Fame  thing,  and  that  a  piogieafcl 

and  this  being  true,  tt  should  not  be 

we  are  writing  a  bill  that  will 

at  tin  early  date;  that  In  aiming  at 

ihowid  appreciate  that  there  are  n< 

eltciimstancea  thotild  we  dellberatel:' 

and  that  we  ought  to  wet  our 

them. 

The  follovlng   dlacusalon   and 
history  and  theory  and  are  hard. 

T!:e  first  point  of  controversy  is 
and  hour  law,  or.  as  It  la  entitled 
should  be  administered  by  a  board  ol 
mlg:it  be  called  an  Independent 
or   the  Interstate  Commerce 
IstrSitlon  of  the  law  should  be  undei 
Senate  baa  favored  a  board;  the 
Labor  as  administrator. 

B<-fore  we  hasten  to  answer  we 
The  administrative  authority, 
wholly  administrative  powers, 
of  (cwers,  then  of  rights  to  executi 
be    1   delegation.   If   not   of 
Impose  or  restrain  the  legislation;  In 
Ho«.   whenever  one   mentiont  the 
group  of  lawyers,  he  starts  an 
of  constitutionality,  and  there  Is  no 
thai  a  delegation  will  or  will  not  be 
X  may  say  with  truth  that  the  court^ 
any  paper  carrying  with  it  what 
The   theory  Is.  and  very  properly, 
legtdatlng.     Yet   it   la   Inescapable 
fair  labor  standards  board  has,  they 
true  that  they  will  be  partly  ^idlc^l 
record    then    for    some 
whether  it  were  best  to  give  the 
reta  ry.     Ttue  records  show  that  not 
delegation  to  a  truly  Independent 
tutional  on  this  ground.     The  courl 
thirds,  to  conalder  whether  these 
son^  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
cmiDent,  and  more  specifically  of 
that    a  person   or  group  exercising 
jfree   at  least  free  of  all  except  the 
Oongresa.     An  independent  board 
we  learned  in  the  Humphreys  ease 
angle,   but  the  Implication  la  dear 
lltUe  doubt  that  lU  dlaccrtlon 
are  proposed  for  it  to  decide,  such 
permitting  an  Industry  or 
its  workmen  must  be  paid  40  cents 
■seo&d   point  of   controversy,   whld 
ansuer  to  the  question:  Shotild  the 
any  discretion? 

Tbe  Senate  bill  as  enacted  many 
■oej  further.     It  says  that  the 
It  lays  la  effect  that  we  are 
sensitive  and  synchronized  as  a 
on  Industry,  and  that  we  ought  to  fee 
Ing  through  darkztess  but  as  one  who 
evei7  step  as  he  takes  It,  not  In  a 
In  li  firmly  progressing  manner;  In 
disclaim  that  there  are  no  teeth  In 
a  discretion.     We  say  that  If  a  given 
Its  employees  40  cents  an  hour  It 
eenn^s  an  hour  or  show  clearly  that  to 
taci.  or  women.    Onoe  the  propoaed 
effei:t  that  raising  wagea  would  not 
Is  Eo  alternative  but  to  requira  thli 
Tlde<l  that  disobedience  will  enutle 
crosflnv  State  lines  by  Injunction, 
the  labor  bill?     It  la  surely  a  firm 
weaJt.  or  Ineffective  about  the 
gain  everything  and  lose  nothing, 
notlilng. 

A«ialnst  thla  dlacretlon  la  the 
turoi  .des  for  25  cents  an  hour  wage 
Indiistry.  provides  for  fewer 

ro\-lde8  further  for  a  scale  ot  yearly 
ani  not  so  much  worried  about 
doori  rather  than  meet  this  wage  as 
as  conts  an  hour  la  what  labor  is 
and  It  beoocnes  the  maximum 
wgt  fixing.    Tbe  House  prc^oaal  Is 
shw-pect  kind  of  teeth,  and 
rigidity  ItaeU.  but  U  it  a 
grant  that  there  are  many  industries 
eanni  an  hour,  bat  If  tha 
tatn 
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thoae  powers,  and  there  will 

at   least    of   authority    to 

other  words,  to  use  discretion. 

«rm   "a  delegation"   before  a 

There  is  no  fine  line 

I  may  say  with  deflnlteness 

ipheld  as  being  constitutional. 

will  fix  a  searching  eye  upon 

be  termed  "a  delegation. ' 

dhat  Congress  will  do  its  own 

hat  whatever   other   duties   a 

will  be  partly  leglalatlve.    It  Is 

aa  well.     We  must  scan  the 

respecting    the    quesUon 

to  a  board  or  to  the  Sec- 

a  single  example  of  suspected 

has  been  found  unconstl- 

may  well  have,  among  other 

-leglalatlve  person  or  per- 

executlve  branch  of  the  Oov- 

he  President.     Let  us  aasume 

legislative   functions   must   be 

{parent  legislature,  which  Is  tbe 

be  created  which  is  free,  as 

We  learned  it  from  another 

Moreover,   I   think   there   is 

be  re&l  In  matters  such  as 

for  example,  the  question  of 

to  modify  the  ruling  that 
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nonths  ago  answers  '^ea,"    It 
should  be  rather  liberal, 
on  something  almost  as 
when  we  are  experimenting 
otir  way,  not  as  a  person  grop- 
Is  climbing  a  stair,  sure  of  his 
stilmbUng  or  halting  mannor  but 
>ther  words,  we  of  the  Senate 
bill  simply  because  there  is 
tndtiatry  or  firm  is  not  paying 
then  pay  its  employees  40 
do  so  would  cause  dlsmlaaal  at 
aard  has  made  a  Ondlng  to  the 
d^employ  men  or  women,  there 
standard  be  paid.    It  la  pro- 
board  to  prevent  goods  from 
Is  this  not  a  set  of  teeth  for 
beginning.    There  la  r^<T^hing 
proposaL    Labor  stands  to 


cur 


must 


tJte 


And  indxiatry  standa  to  lose 


rlglUty 


of  the  House  bill,  which 

i^Llnimum  In  every  unexempted 

than  does  the  Senate,  and 

raises  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Industry  having  to  close  its 

am  tha  effect  of  hinting  that 

We  mention  a  minimum 

Is  the  history  of  price  and 

tarrfbty  strict,  and  It  hm  the 

with  the  Senate  bill  it  Ls 

to  labor  development?    I 

Paying  tower  wages  than  25 

secretary  tinder  the  Bouse 

may  the  board  tmder  the 

tbj  nk  of  requiring  as  mtich  as  40 

ac  1  excuse  a  particular  industry 

flve-eli  ;htha  oT  the  standard  rate.    It 

th  i  board's  administration,  there 

country  paying  less  than  25  cents 


nn  hcur  for  work,  while  mostly  they  would  be  paying  40  cents  an 
J- our.  Let  us  answer  tht.s  by  pacslng  en  to  the  next  point  of  dis- 
cussion as  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  bill.  It  Is  on  the 
Question  of  Jurisdiction. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shotild 
nake  an  inventory  of  industries  and  then  would  go  ahead.  Aa 
I  read  the  measure  Jurisdiction  Is  general  and  not  particularly 
either  an  Issue  or  point.  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  this  legisla- 
tion, for  If  I  am  persuaded  In  conference  I  shall  flght  Just  as  hard 
fjT  it  cn  the  floor  a.s  I  would  for  my  own  bill,  and  this  Is  true  of 
any  other  conversion  that  might  come  to  me  in  conference  on 
any  of  these  point.<5  But  having  Introduced  the  Jurisdictional 
clause  into  the  Sen.'\te  bill  myself  I  am  quite  warm  to  the  idea  of 
letting  as  much  of  industry  alone  as  possible.  This  easily  may  be 
cone  under  the  Senate  plan.  It  is  simply  that  Gcvcmment  has 
r.ot  anything  before  it  when  a  concern  already  is  found  to  be 
paying  its  employees  40  cents  an  hour  and  working  them  only  40 
l.ours  a  week.  Here  we  have  the  let-alone  theory  working,  no 
hearings,  no  witnesses,  no  peremptory  orders,  no  red  tape,  and  no 
tape  of  any  color.  It  is  my  thought,  and  I  believe  it  Is  the  accepted 
thought  that  if  a  company  were  paying  35  cents  an  hour,  it  would 
gladly  Increase  this  amount  to  40  cents  and  keep  the  Government 
cut  of  its  business  It  would  be  worth  the  extra  nickel  to  be 
unregulated.  The  same  conclusion  is  valid  for  the  House  provi- 
sions bJso.  This.  then,  is  the  Jurisdiction  clause.  Once,  however, 
that  Jurisdiction  is  taken  for  lac^k  of  this  standard  of  pay  roll,  or 
hours,  is  the  Government  a  heckler  under  the  Senate  plan,  at 
least?  Not  at  all,  for  if  a  decent  showing  may  be  made,  a  given 
industry  will  save  itself  from  dislocation.  It  Is  my  thought  that 
Mrhere  exceptions  are  necessary  they  will  be  made,  but  if  all  in- 
dustry wants  at  a  moment  to  resolve  that  It  can  pay  If  everyone 
(Ise  will  and  thus  increase  the  standard  of  living  generally,  and 
will  accept  this  law  as  a  patriotic  proposition,  the  only  people  the 
lioard  will  have  to  deal  with  will  be  the  chlselers  and  those  who 
really  cannot,  at  least  for  the  first  few  months,  meet  a  higher  pay 
roll  without  disemploying  persons  and  curtailing  their  output. 
We  have  then  In  the  measure  a  good  Instirance  against  a  recessive 
trend. 

There  Is  little  contrast  In  the  matter  of  hours  of  work.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  some  latjor  works  long  arduous  hours,  and 
to  no  purpose  except  that  in  almost  every  commimlty  will  be  found 
t,  sweatshop  to  set  the  pace  Flecent  research  into  the  subject  of 
fatigue  would  indicate  that  an  Industry  could  Ignore  the  pace  set 
by  a  sweatshop  and  still  retain  a  profitable  operation,  but  there  Is 
the  tendency  to  follow  a  poor  lead,  and  many  believe  that  they 
have  to  keep  up  with  the  worst  leiul.  however  much  it  hurts  them 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  the  Senate  bUI  proposes  40  hours  a  week  maxi- 
mum be  atuined  as  soon  as  it  can  be  without  dislocating  industry. 
"'The  House  bUl  proposes  44  hours  a  week  maximum  to  be  scaled 
dow-n  to  40  In  subsequent  years  on  an  absolute  basis.  TThere  Is 
no  essential  difference  if  one  happens  to  have  been  working  60 
hours  a  week  or  more.  Either  would  be  a  heaven-sent  gift  A 
40-hour  week  ought  to  provide  a  2-day  vacation  a  week  In  many 
Industries,  and  stimulate  motor  travel,  provide  adequate  rest,  rec- 
reation, and  culture,  and  distribute  employment  over  a  wider  range. 
1  know  of  large  employers  who  adopted  the  5-day  week  during  the' 
ir  R.  A.  and  never  have  returned  to  the  6.  Their  employees  are 
blessed.  The  concern  I  have  In  mind  is  making  plenty  of  money, 
tnd  I  think  has  not  lost  any  during  the  recession. 

We  have  special  problems  when  we  consider  certain  types  of 
industry.  We  have  the  case  of  the  single  miner  on  a  hill  in  a 
sparse  State  who  would  rather  work  longer  hours,  has  nothing  to 
do  in  his  shack  anyway,  wants  to  make  a  stake  and  return  out  of 
the  hills  to  his  family  and  spend  some  time  with  them  before 
going  back  to  the  hinterland  again.  We  may  mention  those  miners 
who  are  snowed  In  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  our  high  mountains 
These  are  real  cases.  They  have  been  called  to  my  attention  and 
I  take  them  seriously.  There  are  the  problems  created  by  seasonal 
employment,  and  being  from  a  Western  State  I  could  mention 
canning  and  sugar  refining.  There  are  the  necessary  exemptions 
^^'■k"?^,/"  *^^  child-labor  clause,  one  of  which  wUl  be  found  in 
*^!i  •  «^^°^Ptions  to  take  care  of  the  Shirley  Temples  and  the 
children  of  Farmer  Brown  who  help  him  in  the  garden.  RcsDond- 
lag  to  the  spirit  of  dislocating  industry  not  at  all  and  maklna 
every  clause  in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  a  sure  gain  I  believi 
lu  ..Z^^^J^^!-^''^^^  '^°P  ^^^  "^^^  o^  '^^'^d  labor  which 'has  made 

y  «^  >,.Ti?°''^  ridiculously  depriving  a  child  of  the  pleasure  he 
t,as  of  helping  with  the  light  work  in  the  garden  or  she  has  of 
f !  P^  °?°'^r  ^-^^  "^•^  dishes.  The  rule  STreason  iSSt  a^p?y 
tere  as  elaewhere.  Despite  the  cry  for  an  early  closlne  of  Con- 
gress there  is  no  one.  I  am  sure,  on  the  slated  conference  foSuJttSi 
though  ?ight.'''  '""'■  ^^  ""'  ^°'  ^^'  ^^^  time,  to  sS  ZT^g 

V^^  ^X^^i^.^^;  i^  """^  "'"'^^  concerned  with  the  exemp- 
lf^i'^1^!!  n^^  °°'  ^  ^  '^^y  *^a*  l=^^r  w"l  be  discouraged 
tH^^^^v.  ^^y  J°^t  °°t  be  any  greater  In  volume  or  am^nt 
tSr.,  ?  ^^  "P  '^v.*  invariable  exception  that  proves  the  rule- 
the  rule  being  m  this  case  universal  wage  and  hour  levels  ati 
f.ilr  standard  throughout  America 

t  n^^  J^if°''^""\''^-  "^^y  easily  fall  within  a  discussion  of  excep- 
tons  and  exemptions  I  do  not  think  that  the  peopl^  of  oS^ 
1^^  ^^l'"^^'^'  territories  and  possessions  are  L^^S  bxJrde^ 

I?Sr^nf^»  if^.  ^^J  ^^^'^  °°^  ^^  ^'•^^^d  ^  much  like  folki 
V^^  the  States,  and  for  this  reason,  and  only  for  this  reason— 
a  sudden  veering  would  be  a  dislocaUon.    As  l£  ^  StoteT  UiU 
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must  not  happen.  The  discretion  of  a  fair  labor  board  seems  almost 
Indispensable  when  we  consider  the  current  labor  conditions  In 
territorial  America.  A  blanket  rule  for  them  might  mean  disaster 
over  a  whole  community.  It  Is  not  my  fault  that  this  Is  so,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  the  fault  of  any  Individual  listening  tonight. 
Perhaps,  like  Topsy,  our  conditions  off  the  continent,  as  here.  Just 
"grcwed."  but  they  are  there,  as  they  are  here.  It  would  serve  the 
responsible  parties  right  If  we  did  step  in  and  ruin  their  industries 
If  they  have  been  sweating  labor  for  practically  no  wage.  But  a 
sudden  Jar  would  punish  the  Innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  I 
am  not  trj'lng  to  stir  anyone  up  against  conditions  anywhere,  but 
If  there  is  semlserfdom  In  any  of  our  possessions  It  will  not  help 
matters  any  to  say  with  suddenness  that  hereafter  all  these  wage 
earners  are  to  get  25  cents  an  hour,  particularly  If  the  employer 
cannot  pay  it. 

These  matters  are  the  edges  of  any  bill.  My  only  pjint  in  bring- 
ing them  up  is  to  show  that  we  always  have  a  problem  In  excep- 
tions. Labor  is  rightfully  distrustful  of  any  exceptions  and  any 
exemptions.  Labor  has  seen  the  making  of  exceptions  and  exemp- 
tions abused  In  many  fields,  no  doubt,  and  I  admire  it  for  its  stand, 
if  it  has  taken  a  stand,  for  rigidity.  But  labor  is  not  incapable 
of  recognizing  a  friend.  Labor,  often  betrayed  at  and  after  the 
polls,  is  wondering  and  uncertain,  but  Is  not  calloused,  I  trust,  to 
at  least  the  current  administration  and  Congress.  We  have  to 
trust  someone  in  this  world,  and  we  may  as  well  begin  with  a  fair- 
standards  board  If  it  Ls  selected  by  a  man  and  confirmed  by  a 
legislative  body  which  believes  In  fair  standards — I  repeat,  we  may 
OS  well  begin  with  such  a  board,  If  the  subject  Is  fair  standards  of 
labor. 

I  am  not,  in  fact,  worried  about  labcH*  support.  Labor  knows 
that  whatever  wage  and  hour  bill  is  enacted  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era.  and  If  it  is  only  a  beginning  it  must  be  on  such  sure 
and  safe  ground  that  it  will  not  Invite  an  immediate  repeal,  as 
have  some  bills  on  other  subjects  In  the  past.  We  do  not  want  to 
go  backward,  ever.  I  can  see  in  the  product  of  the  combined 
bUls.  as  it  comes  out  of  conference,  if  we  have  been  Inspired 
meanwhile,  healthier,  happier  children,  more  luxtirles.  a  stimu- 
lated production,  greater  piu-chaslng  power,  and  a  contribution 
toward  the  thawing  out  of  a  semlfrosen  condition  in  business  and 
Indtistry  today.  I  can  see,  too,  a  spread  of  work  under  more 
satisfactory  conditions. 

I  have  repeated  much  lately  that  my  conception  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  one  which  recognized  that  great 
document  as  being  the  companion  of  the  people  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  objectives.  Surely  the  Government,  operating 
xmder  that  Constitution,  must  be  that  also.  Could  there  be  a 
worthier  cause  for  any  companion  to  attempt  than  to  try  to  better 
the  conditions  of  his  fellows?  The  wage  and  hour  law  viewed  in 
this  light  makes  it  an  almost  sacred  Instrument  in  the  attainment 
cf  the  worthy  objectives  of  better  conditions  for  all  the  people. 
You  may  rest  asstired  that  none  of  us  sense  the  responsibility 
facing  us  lightly. 


Is  Our  Country  on  Brink  of  Destruction?  Are 
500,000  Uniformed  Nazis  and  Millions  of  Parad- 
ing Communists  With  Red  Flags  Ready  To 
Overthrow  Our  Government? — Editorial  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31.  1938 

Mr.  MAVERICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  this  House 
adopted  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  German-American 
Nazi  Bund,  and  un-American  activities. 

Boiled  down,  the  allegations  or  implications  seem  to  be 
about  as  follows: 

That  there  are  about  thirty-odd  Nazi  military  camps;  in- 
formation concerning  which  we  have  no  conception  of,  and 
which  is  shocking;  there  are  some  500,000  German-Ameri- 
cans who  goose-step,  hell  Hitler,  place  the  swastika  above 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  That,  in  case  of  war,  we  would  have 
to  fight  this  military  group — larger  than  the  United  States 
Army. 

That  the  Communists  are  much  more  numerous — that 
millions  upon  millions  of  them  are  parading  our  public 
streets  with  red  flags  seeking  to  undermine  our  Govern- 
ment. Further,  because  of  the  Communists,  the  mail  of  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  safe;  that  the  heat,  light,  water, 
Rnfi  power  plants  are  at  the  mercy  of  Communist  spies,  and 
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that  Departments  of  Government  are  honeycombed  with 
them;  Moscow,  upon  a  certain  date,  has  Issued  orders  to 
these  marching  and  parading  millions  on  our  streets  to  enlist 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  country. 

That  a  Nazi  boldly  advocated  the  murder  of  the  President 
at  one  of  the  German-American  bunds,  or  military  camps. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  allegations  in  a  tense  day  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  hysteria,  or  a  lynching  bee  of  common 
sense.  Obviously,  if  the  allegations  are  even  partially  accu- 
rate, the  country  Is  on  the  brink  of  bloody  revolution;  and 
"revolution"  and  "overthrow  of  Government"  were  mentioned 
several  times. 

If  the  allegations  are  true,  the  Army  should  be  immediate]^ 
mobilized.  As  for  the  murder  of  the  President,  the  Secret 
Service  say  there  Is  nothing  to  the  charge;  smd  I  trust  them. 
God  grant  that  even  the  indirect  suggestion  will  never  occur. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  native  and 
foreign  born,  are  patriotic,  and  that  the  situation  is  mon- 
strously exaggerated.  I  bebeve  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
the  local  and  national  jieace  forces  will  keep  order.  More,  I 
believe  if  the  extreme  conditions  exist  that  have  been  alleged, 
that  this  Congress  should  stay  in  session  as  in  the  World  War, 
and  act  to  save  the  Republic  and  the  President's  life.  Instead 
of  rushing  home  for  elections. 

"BAD   MOVX"    (NAZI  LWVESTIGATIOW) ^BALTXlfOaZ   KTEinHO   STTH 

I  desire  to  here  Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  concerning  the  investigation: 

The  Dies  resolution,  providing  for  the  Investigation  of  un- 
American  propaganda  In  this  country,  Is  plainly  aimed  at  the 
Nazis. 

The  resolution  Is  a  bad  one.  We  hold  no  brief  for  the  Nazis. 
Their  swaggering  and  goose-stepping  In  fancy  shirts  look  to  ms 
exactly  like  the  swaggering  and  goose-stepping  of  the  Ku  Klux  In 
nightshirts. 

But  Just  as  we  maintained  the  right  of  every  American  to  make 
a  Jackass  of  himself  by  parading  in  a  98-cent  nightshirt,  for  which 
he  had  paid  $10,  so  we  maintain  the  right  of  every  man  to  make 
a  similar  Jackass  of  himself  by  parading  in  a  Sam  Browne  belt  and 
riding  breeches.  Hurrahing  for  Hitler  Is  Just  as  legal  as  burTahing 
for  Imperial  wizard. 

Maybe  the  Nazis  and  the  Ku  Klux  are  both  dangerous,  but  w« 
doubt  that  either  Is  very  dangerous,  and  we  are  certain  that  both 
combined  are  not  half  as  dangerous  as  would  be  any  official  attempt 
to  suppress  them.  True,  the  Dies  resolution  does  not  provide  for 
suppression,  but  inquisitions  of  this  kind  have  a  way  of  turning 
into  repressive  movements. 

In  any  event,  danger  Is  not  the  touchstone.  It  Is  dangeroxis  to 
be  free,  but  In  our  opinion  it  is  worth  the  danger. 

However,  the  resolution  has  passed,  and  the  investigation 
will  be  held.  So  I  desire  it  to  be  of  record  that  I  will 
cheerfully  do  everything  in  my  power  to  have  a  full,  com- 
plete investigation,  and  will  vote  for  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purpose.  But  I  have  here  recorded  some  of  the  allegations 
in  order  that  those  of  us  who  are  reelected  will  r«ui  the 
report,  and  then  decide  whether  the  charges  are  true  or  not. 
I  hope,  also,  we  will  look  back  upon  our  act  with  detach- 
ment, so  that  we  may  decide  whether  it  was  done  in  a  calm 
moment,  or  a  moment  of  hysteria. 


Minimum  Wages  and  Maximum  Hours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  31   (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  ZQ'it 

1938 


T.liriTKR  FROM  BERNARD  M.  BARUCH  TO  THE  NEW  YORK 

TIMES 


Mr.  GUPPEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  open  letter 
from  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  to  the  New  York  Times,  as  it 
appeared  In  that  newspaper  of  yesterday. 
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APPEJ 


maiiy 


I  do  this  with  tbe  hope  that 
and  coliea^es  will  find  time  to  re«^ 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the 
prlntftl  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 
(Prom  ttoe  New  Tort  Tlma 


of  my  southern  f  rieaads 
the  letter, 
etter  was  ordered  to  be 


ttof  •:3tXTM-m  USX 

SHOULD  art  LXKITB  FOB 


Of  May  30.  1»38] 

]iAMX3CM     BXLJETES     COMGKZaS 
I  AT    AND    HOUKS 


something  to  the  dlscu£4loQ 


To  the  Korroa  or  ths  Nrw  Yobx  Tiki 
La  -.he  hope  the  loUowlog  may  add 
on  m'-ilmum  wages  and  maximum  ho  its,  which  I  have  always  ad- 
TocAti^d.  I  quote  from  a  part  of  the  teitlmony  which  I  gave  befcre 
the  S(>eclal  Crmunlttee  of  tbe  United  States  Senate  to  InresUtate 
Unemployment  and  Relief,  on  February  28.  1938 


■Tfcij  principal  problem  of  Congresi 


people  back  to  work  again  In  normal    obs 
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and  tlie  country  is  to  get 
The  relief  rolls  are  no 


There  will  be  no  solution 


wages  and   a  celling  over 

ts  always  accentuated  by  a 

That  U  deflationary. 


■oiutlcn  of  oxiT  unemployment  problez  i. 

until  nhe  jotolesa  are  abaorbed  In  prlva  e  Industry. 

"In  line  with  my  belief  in  moving  ikgainst  'uneconomic'  areas, 
have   ilways  bellered  Is  a  floor  undir 
bours     Tbe  flrat  phisge  into  depreaatc  n 
Ian(ttaenli«  of  boors  azid  a  loverliif  ol  '     _ 
It  Is  it«T«r  sulBciantly  oompeoaated  b] '  a  lowering  of  prices  to  off- 
wt  tt»  deflationary  effect. 

-fS  marhnum  bours  and  mtntmxtn  wages  are  In  effect  nnd 
equable  tbrough  aU  industry,  Um  cffeirt  on  no  single  competitor  is 
bannfnl.  But  U  employers  are  permuted  tnaCantly  to  compete  for 
dwindling  buainsM  by  stasblng  wagea  uid  lengthening  hours,  more 
humane  employers  have  no  alt^nat  ve  but  to  follow  the  same 
practice  or  get  out  of  business.  Ttiis  itebfllaer  of  mazlmxim  hours 
and  mlnbntBtt  wagm  on  our  eimiwiiti;  "^g*"*  ■uama  to  me  a  necf  s- 
alty  of  our  times. 

"Tn  the  st>ortenlng  of  hours  to  sprei  id  wort,  unless  weekly  w«ges 
are  maintained.  I  have  aew  been  abk  to  see  anything  more  than  a 
faroed  ooatrtbutton  to  unemployment  relief  by  the  class  least  able 
to  stand  it.  Of  eourae,  for  limited  pe  lads  it  is  better  than  wluie- 
■ale  discharges,  but  It  is  no  cure  for  t  le  unemployment  problem. 

"I  am  opposed  to  setting  up  an  adn  inlctrative  board  with  power 
to  fix  ■««*<»«»  and  minima  In  their  dis  Tetlon  in  different  Industries 
or  different  kxmlltlas.  I  bdieTe  that  C  angreaa  by  Its  own  act  should 
set  those  limits,  with  reasonable  dlffirentlals  to  cover  estabilahed 
differenoes  in  various  production  ai«i«.  A  board  aiiould  then  be 
permitted,  within  limits  laid  down  by  Ooogreas.  to  vary  the  estab- 
Uahed  ikours  and  wages  to  cover  emargendes  and  unanUcipsted 
oaaes  of  imusual  hardship  and  to  give  tlM  flexibility  tbat  is  neces- 
sary In  the  application  of  any  set  nle  to  the  infinite  varletr  of 
tndlTldual  cases  In  a  pattern  so  broad  ind  complex  as  the  Industrial 
fabric  of  America." 

Bojf  Axo  U.  BxaucB. 
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Flood  Control  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 

of  Looisiina 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REI  RESENT ATIVES 


Tueaday.  May 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
cuss  briefly  what  I  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of  flood 
control  during  the  little  more  tha:  i  a  y«ar  that  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  Although  I  have  varbsd  diligently  for  the 
entire  State  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  c  >nflne  my  remarks  largely 
to  my  accomplishments  on  this  natter  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  tte  honor  to  represent. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  Congress  I 
of  the  important  Hood  Control  Oinunlttee  of  the  House,  a 
position  which  1&  very  vital  to  Loilsiana  and  of  very  great 
concern  to  many  peoide  in  the  Eighth  Ihstrlct.  I  immedi- 
ately set  about  to  get  all  the  helped  legislation  that  I  could 
for  our  flooded  areas.  Last  year  ttliras  not  possible  to  get  any 
bill  through  affecting  the  lower  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Red  River.  The  President  reqoeited  and  urged  that  such 
legttlation  go  over  antil  the  preset  t  session.  Accordingly  we 
have  been  holding  hearings  in  the  House  Flood  Control  Com- 


REMARKS 


1.  19 J8 

Speaker,  I  desire  to  dis- 


mlttee  for  more  than  a  month. 
fnfuimatlqp  to  enaUe  us  to  wrllle 
oontrol  bill  for  tbe  entire  Nation. 
Which  has  sow  passed  the  House 


"Hie  object  was  to  secure 
a  comprehensive  flood - 
We  brought  oat  a  bill 

and  is  before  the  Senate 


and  I  trust  that  it  will  pass  the  Senate  without  material 

alterations.  Becau?e  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
because  I  Lept  fighting  hard  for  adequate  flood  protection,  I 
axri  happy  to  say  that  I  obtained  many  good  Lhmgs  for  our 
r>e<)ple.  I  desire  to  give  below  an  outline  of  these  accom- 
plishments. 

I.    OaANT    PARISH,     COLFAX.     CAVING     SITUATION 

The  town  of  Colfa.x  has  been  canng  in  Red  River  for  the 
past  few  years.  The  GrOvernmeuL  undertook  to  correct  this 
situation  a  year  or  so  ago.  but  did  not  go  far  enough.  I 
visited  Colfax  a  few  w^eks  ago  and  saw  the  destructive  forces 
of  the  swirlmg  water.  I  came  back  to  Congre.ss  determined 
to  get  an  authorization  for  this  work  if  it  was  at  all  possible. 
The  matter  was  most  difiBcult  because  of  the  fact  the  water 
remained  up  all  the  time.  The  Army  engineers  declared  they 
could  fix  it  for  $50,000.  I  did  not  stop  until  I  got  that  item 
written  into  the  bill. 

2.    CaANT  PAilSH.    COLfAJt-BATOTT   DARROW    LEVTX 

This  levee  project  had  engaged  ray  attention  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress,  but,  as  stated  above,  I  had  no  oppor- 
timity  last  year  to  do  anything  about  it  because  we  could 
secure  no  bill.  When  we  began  to  write  the  new  bill  recently 
I  took  the  first  opportunity  I  ever  had  to  secure  this.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  $71,000  which  the  engineers  say  is  suffi- 
cient. This  levee,  when  constructed,  will  protect  over  30.000 
acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  world,  some  of  which  has  been 
overflowed  from  one  to  three  times  this  year. 

3     MORGANZA   rLOODWAT 

The  new  bill  calls  for  the  early  construction  of  the  Mor- 
ganza  floodway.  This  ts  of  particular  interest  to  citizens  of 
Avoyelles  Parish  and  the  lowlands  of  La  Salle  Parish,  but  it 
also  vitally  affects  many  parishes  m  other  districts.  I  am 
not  an  engineer,  and  on  the  effect  of  this  project  I  must 
speak  from  what  the  engineers  and  others  tell  me,  but  the 
engineers  say  that  Morganza  floodway,  when  completed  and 
in  operation,  will  greatly  reduce  the  Red  River  backwater  area 
and  other  flood  conditions  in  Avoyelles  and  other  parishes. 
Avoyelles  Parish  Ls  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world,  and 
it  has  been  my  great  desire  to  remove  as  much  as  possible 
that  ever-present  flood  menace,  A.s  to  the  effect  of  this  flood- 
way  upon  Avoyell»\^  Parish,  I  quote  below  from  a  statement 
recently  made  by  the  Honorable  GftvSton  L.  Portcrie.  attorney 
general  of  Louisiana,  and  a  life-long  resident  of  that  parish: 

Thp  Morganya  spillway  in  operation  will  reduce  flood  heights  In 
the  Tensas  Ba.'^in  6  to  8  .'eet  I'  mpans  that  much  less  water  In 
our  Avoyelle*  Baiin.  Th*  Morganza  spillway,  in  my  opinion,  means 
that  all  of  the  iands  ti.a:  'AtT^  attempts  W)  be  tUled  by  us  on  the 
lower  Red  River  and  luwe:  Bayou  des  Glaises  will  be  free  oI  overflow 
in  the  future. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see  this  statement  from  the  able 

attorney  general  who  know.s  conditions  in  Avoyelles  so  well, 
because  if  he  is  correct  ihis  certainly  will  be  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  Avoyelle.s  Parish  has  ever  had,  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  I  was  able  to  have  a  part  in  bringing  it  to  them. 

4      BATOTTS    RAPIDES.     BOETTr,    AND    COCODRIK 

The  new  bill  has  a  provision  calling  for  a  survey  of  these 
bayous  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  lands  adjacent  thereto 
from  excessive  water.  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  a 
favorable  report  from  the  engmeers  and  that  we  may  be 
able  to  get  proper  drainage  and  flood  protection  for  this  vast 
area.  This  will  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  Rapides  Parish. 
Mayor  Lamkin,  of  Alexandria,  wired  me  with  reference 
thereto,  as  follows. 

Your  request  for  survey  drainage  project  Rapides  Parteh  will  be 
a  GortHend  to  our  city  and  pariAh. 

If  we  can  secure  a  favorable  report  on  this  project,  it  wiU 
be  one  of  my  major  objectives  In  future  sessions  of  Congress 
to  do  my  best  to  get  this  protection  for  this  area. 

».    AVOTELLXS    PARISH.     MONCIJK-JOHNSON    BATOTJ    LEVH 

I  have  been  working  on  this  project  for  a  year  also.  Last 
fall  I  personally  inspected  this  section  and  saw  the  great  need 
of  it.  I  immediately  contacted  the  proper  officials  and  I  am 
happy  to  advise  that  Colonel  Tomkins.  United  States  district 
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engineer  of  New  Orleans,  advised  me  personally  and  in  writ- 
ing that  this  levee  would  be  constructed. 

6.    NATCHITOCHES     PASISH,     LSVEK     WEST     BIDS     RED     RTVES 

This  work  has  long  been  needed.  It  appeared  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  it  would  not  go  through,  but  the  controversy  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Senator  Overton  and  myself  and 
the  difficulties  were  ironed  out,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  now 
why  the  work  should  not  go  on  to  completion. 

7.    OENISON   DAM 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  projects  actusilly  in  the  Eighth 
District,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  about  the  building  of  Denison 
Dam  on  Red  River  in  Texas  which  is  also  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  I  mention  this  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the  engineers 
testified  that  the  building  of  Denison  Dam  would  greatly 
help  to  prevent  overflows  all  the  way  down  the  Red  River 
Valley.  If  this  is  true,  every  citizen  living  in  the  overflow 
sections  on  Red  River  in  Winn,  Grant,  Natchitoches,  Rapides, 
and  Avoyelles  Parishes  ought  to  be  greatly  interested.  In 
fact,  while  the  engineers  testified  that  Denison  Dam  would 
benefit  other  States  also,  Louisiana,  they  estimated,  will  get 
two-fifths  of  all  the  flood  benefits  from  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  there  are  other  fiood  projects  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  but  I  have  mentioned  only  the  ones 
either  actually  in  the  Eighth  District  or  which  will  greatly 
help  the  district.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  bring 
about  these  accomplishments.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
great  and  lasting  good  will  come  as  a  result  of  the  completion 
of  these  projects.  The  people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  are  appreciative  of  these  accomplishments,  and  in 
behalf  of  them  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  for  the  cooperation  given  me. 


Utilities  and  the  Spending  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  31   (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 

1938 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK,  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Arthur  Krock,  published  in  the  New  York  Times  today, 
making  reference  to  the  joint  resolution  which  is  now  imder 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  Nation — So>£s  Dolxah  Enrcra  or  Fedeeai.  Poweb 

CddFEnnoif 

Recent  dlscussiona  In  this  space  of  the  adverse  effects  on  recovery 
of  section  201  of  the  spending  bill,  now  before  the  Senate,  have 
evoked  much  correspondence.  The  foUowlng  excerpt  from  one 
letter  lUustrtites  the  type  of  citizen  most  affected  by  section  201, 
which  would  permit  both  loans  and  gifts  (to  municipalities)  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  power  plants  to  compete  with  existing 
private  facilities.  As  the  letter  discloses,  it  is  not  greedy  financiers 
and  "Tory"  utility  managers  who  bear  the  clilef  burden  of  the 
threat  of  section  201 : 

"You  express  surprise  that  from  the  millions  of  investors  la 
Becurltles  In  this  country  the  Congress  Is  not  being  bombarded 
with  reference  to  section  201  of  the  pxmip-priming  bill.  I  think 
If  you  will  reflect,  you  will  understand  the  reason.  •  •  •  The 
vast  majority  of  these  Investors  are  women,  and  middle-aged  and 
old  women  at  that — widows — for  utilities,  before  1933,  were  con- 
sidered the  very  best  Investments  for  people  of  this  kind. 

"They  are  not  the  type  to  write  to  Congress.  I  myself  have 
sweat  blood  to  lay  something  aside  for  my  old  age.  What  little  I 
have  Is  in .  and  you  know  what  happened  to  that." 

The  system  named  by  this  Baltimore  woman  Is  one  that  has  felt 
the  liead-on  Impact  of  Pe<leral  competition  In  two  sections  of  the 


United  States.  It  shoiold  be  Integrated  In  the  public  Interest,  but 
its  management  Ls  amenable  to  that.  If  section  201  Is  amended  by 
Congress  to  assure  that  none  of  the  properly  regulated  plants  of 
this  system  will  face  the  threat  of  duplication  unless  a  fair  public 
purchasing  offer  is  refused,  its  investment  value  will  at  once  turn 
upward;  and  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  and  many  others  lik« 
her  wUl  not  see  the  continued  dissipation  of  their  savings. 

TIME    FOR    REPAIES 

These  investors  are  not  reactionaries,  "doubting  Thomases,"  or 
rich,  hard-hearted  persons  who  think  the  poor  should  eat  cake. 
Most  of  them  who  have  written  to  this  correspondent  say  they 
voted  twice  for  the  President.  -Lympathize  with  the  ends  he  pro- 
fesses, aid  would  vote  for  them  again  if  the  New  Deal  wlU  come  to 
reasonable  terms  w^ith  Industry.     From  another. 

"Now  that  the  President  has  protected  investors  like  us  from 
future  utility  management  abuses,  why  should  he  not  consolidate 
his  victory  in  our  interest?" 

If  the  administration  Insists  on  section  201  as  It  standi,  thia 
woman's  final  question  will  still  lack  an  answer.  Doubtless  the 
Hale  amendment — forbidding  the  xise  of  new  money  vmder  any 
circumstances — was  too  broad.  Doubtless,  reservation  must  be 
made  for  instances  where  a  fair  price  is  offered  for  a  private  plant 
by  a  public  group,  the  fair  price  to  be  determined  fairly,  and  not 
by  a  partisan  of  section  201,  as  the  Barkley  amendment  woxild  pro- 
vide by  naming  Secretary  Ickes  as  arbiter.  But  the  administration 
command  to  Senators  to  put  back  the  section  into  the  bill  In  Its 
original  form  is  a  bugle  call  to  prolong  the  Government-Industry 
war.    It  should  be  disregarded. 

AN   INSTANCB  OT  IMJt7«T 

A  memorandum,  purporting  to  give  a  specific  example  of  the 
adverse  effect  on  a  utility  company  of  Government-financed  com- 
petition (far  from  T.  V.  A.),  has  been  received  by  this  correspond- 
ent. True,  It  is  from  utility  sources.  But  such  check  of  figures  aa 
has  been  been  made  possible  supports  them.  If  any  of  the  follow- 
ing statements  are  Incorrect,  they  will,  on  proof,  be  corrected  In 
this   space. 

The  Texas  Electric  Service  Co,  serves  88.000  customers  to  118 
communities  in  northern  and  western  Texas.  The  heart  of  Its 
system,  380  mUes  long,  is  Fort  Worth,  which  la  170  mllee  trans- 
mission line  distance  northeast  of  Buchanan  and  Inks  Dama.  These 
are  two  of  the  five  dams  Included  to  the  lower  Colorado  River 
authority  project,  created  by  Texas,  November  13,  1934.  Hydro- 
electric generators  with  a  total  of  37.500  kilowatts  of  rated  capacity 
are  installed  at  the  Buchanan  and  Inks  Dams  and  Installation  of 
additional  units  has  been  under  discussion.  The  authority  baa 
been  financed  by  $25,000,000  from  the  Federal  Government,  of 
which  910.500,000  is  in  a  loan  and  $14,500,000  la  in  gifts. 

Late  in  1937  private  companies  in  this  region  sought  to  purchaae 
excess  authority  power,  offering  to  pass  on  benefits  in  ttie  form  of 
rate  reductions.     But  Washington  has  never  approved. 

The  city  of  Fort  Worth.  January  26,  1938,  took  action  to  cancel 
on  September  1,  next.  Its  contract  for  street  lighting  and  water 
pumping  with  the  Texas  Electric  Service  Co..  and  has  employed 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  coet 
of  building  a  distribution  system  to  compete  with  the  exlatlng 
privately  owned  one.  On  January  11.  1938,  tbe  Tezaa  Electric 
Service  Co.  bonds  sold  at  100 1^.  By  March  30  they  had  decltoed 
to  82%.  representing  a  loss  to  Investors  of  about  $6,100,000.  In  the 
same  period,  the  preferred  stock  dropped  about  $1,200,000  to  value. 

The  citations  above  appear  to  be  an  overwhrimlng  argument  for 
the  strong  restriction  of  section  201  to  the  toterest  of  the  general 
welfare. 


Minister  Chargfes  Force  Behind  Wage  and  Hour 
Measure  Is  Encyclical  of  Pope — Writes  Letter  to 
Maverick,  Who  Replies — Keep  Religrions  Preju- 
dice Out  of  Politics! — It  Is  Irrelevant,  Anyhow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


\ 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

of  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26.  1938 


LETTER  TO  HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK  AMD  HIS  REPLY 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  minister  In  Sugar  Land,  Tex.,  criticizing  the  wage 
and  hour  measure  as  being  fostered  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholics.  I  have  obtained  the  unanimous  permission  of  my 
colleagues  to  insert  this  correspondence  in  the  Record. 
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COTKl  ucted 


I  refret  the  injection  of  the 

of  wages  and  hours;  but  I  here 

and  my  reply  thereto: 

W  B.  BruLnrosiJT.  Pastor 

Sugar 
To  Members  of  Congress  and  Ministers 
Protectant   Faith 

Tb«  writer,  being  pastor  of  a  church 
a^lcxJtural  community.  conceme<I  hlm^U 
regulation   of   hours    and    wages  of    lapor 
began  to  flow  out  of  Washington  in 

When  a  thorough  Investigation  ( 
farmers,  merchants,  and  employers  In 
localltlM   throughout  Texas  and   the 
ezlstance  of  any  public  demand  for  a  1 
exhaiistlve  study  of  the   matter  was 
sioMAZ.  RscosD  revealed  two  outstandlcg 

One  was  that  a  group  of  approzlma^  ' 
Uembers  of  Congress  had  consistently 
this  type  of  legislation.    The  other  ~ 
Congmamen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  falih 
for  Its  passage. 

Further   research   developed  the 
attached  brief  In  substantiation  at  the 
fr>fTMlatlAns' 

First.  The  driving  force  behind  the 
legislation    is    the    encyclical    letter 
"Rerum  Novarum."  and  the  principal 
in  Congress  are  those  who  are  swayec 

Second  Iv«ry  Member  of  the  United 
Catholic  faith  voted  for  the  Black -Con 
M  ot  t2M  100  Roman  Catholic  Members 
Uvea  haw  ocmslstently  supported  wage 

Third.  That  further  consideration  of 
be  postponed  untU  the  new  Congress  to 
groups  not  amenable  to  pontifical  pr~ 
hearing  before  the  proper  committee 

Fourth.  T^t  In  the  meantime  »  «    .  . 
ducted  among  c*ir  various  constituencies 
and  our  Representatives  In  Congress 
farmed  with  respect  to  the  proposed  '- 

If  the  sentiment  herein  expressed 
urged  that  you  communicate  with  you  r 
In  Washington  Immediately. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


religious  issue  Into  the  matter 
the  letter  I  received. 


n  a  thriving  industrial  and 
In  the  matter  of  Federal 
when    propaganda   first 
of  this  legislation 

among  wage  earners, 

own  community  and  other 

Jouth   failed   to   reveal    the 

wage  and  hour  law  an 

indertaken.     The   CoNcaes- 

facts: 

_  /  100  southern  Protestant 

resisted  all  efforts  to  enact 

that  an  equal  number  of 

had  as  8tubt)omly  fought 

Infjarmatlon   contained   in   the 
following  facts  and  recom- 


cf 


proc:  amatkins 
o    " 
caiipalgn 


mseta 


The  follofwlng  is  attached  to 
BUllncsley: 

ror*  Lao  xzn  on  oircrmfo 

TTm  first  eoDoem  of  aU  Is  to  save 
cnMity  of  grasplag  speculators,  who 
Inscnunents  for  making  mooey.    It  Is 
so  to  grind  men  down  with  exeeeslve  1 
and  wear  out  tttetr  bodies.    Mac's  | 
are  Umtted.  and  beyond  theee  llmltt 
developed  and  increaaed  by  use  and 
ot  d\M  intermlaslon  and  proper  rest 
be  so  regulated  that  It  may  not  be 
taan  strength  tilir**^ 

"Let  It  be  granted,  then.  that.  ■•  a 
should  make  free  agreements,  and  In 
as  to  wages:  nevertheleea.  there  is  a 
rloua  and  more  ancient  than  any  bargit 
tlMt  the  reauneraUoa  muM  be  enougJ  i 
in  reaaonable  and  frugal  comfort.    If  '^ 
worw  evti.  the  worfcman   aooepts 
sinjilnyw  or  oontraetar  wtu  give  hun 
force  and  lajusuce.    In  ttaMs  and  ale 
as,  for  example,  the  hoon  of  labor  tn 
precauUons  to  be  observed   in  taoto 
order  to  supereede  undue  mi«rf«reaci 
especially  as  oireumiiaaosa.  Itmea.  aod 
U  aUvisable  that  reoourae  be  had  lo 
shall  n>#niio«  presenUy   or  U)  ton\»  o 
the  iiuereals  of  ««i«  etfUtn;   lh« 
aitd  |m>(«<uon  " 

U\  (Hintnteiuti\«  vu\  ihs  sncffiUeal  I 
ounduuu)  nf  Mm,  tram  nhwh  l^t 

■all! 

T^e  »!•«?  «(alemeHU  ttl  vn»  sim^ 
fthere^  thai  vi\e  \Mm*u  iA  »h»  wiwh    . 

»artw«  \*  turn*  *♦»  •*  "I?**  •  M»»<*»»^M 

«•  Hill  Uit  Hiil4^lt  wl  uWter  %^Uit 
fHliirvMiiMil  ti  •  Wh^m  WW**' 


Baptist  CirrRCH, 
Land.  Tex.,  May  17.  1938. 
the  South  Who  Are  of  the 


igltatlon  for  wage  and  hour 
Pope    Leo    XTTI    entitled 
sponsors  of  this  legislation 
by  papal  authority 
States  Senate  who  Is  of  the 
lery  wage  and  hour  bin  and 
of  the  House  of  Representa- 
and  hour  legislation 
this  rellglous-polltlcal  Issue 
elected  In  order  that  church 
may  be  accorded  a 
Congress 
Ign  of  education  be  con- 
In  order  that  the  public 
may  become  more  fully  In- 
legfslatlon  and  Its  sponsors 

(ta  with  your  approval  It  Is 
Senators  and  Congressmen 

W.  B.  Bnxnccinjrr. 
tbe  letter  of  Bev.  W.  B. 


pwrers, 
hit 
exirelse, 


ha'der 

10 

almiar 


taotociee 


me 


Ml* 


A   dnroup   of  approxImatelT    100    Southern    House    Members   have 

opposed  It      These  Consjvasmen  are  all  o(  the  prolestjint  faith. 

The  original  author  of  thi.s  meivsure  was  Cc  ngressman  Connerv, 
cf  M.^s-sarhuset's  a  Catholic,  now  decea.srd  His  brother  was 
elected  to  hi.';  place 

The  author  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  now  before  the  House 
of  Repre6»^*nt.it!ve.<  a:;d  which  conies  to  a  vote  during  the  week  of 
May  23    Is  M-s    M.'^rt  NoRTo>f    of  New  Jorspy.  also  a  Catholic 

This  bill  has  been  buried  m  the  House  Rules  Conamlttee  since 
la.=  t  December  but  was  receiiiiy  revived  and  forced  to  a  favorable 
place  on  the  House  caler.d:ir  through  a  petition  circulated  by  Mrs. 
Norton,  The  required  number  nf  slcnature';,  218.  which  is  a 
majority  of  the  House  membership  cf  435,  were  obtained  In  record 
time. 

There  are  100  Roman  Catholics  in  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Eighty-two  cf  them  si£^nf-d  the  petition  reviving  the 
wage  and  hour  bill. 

The  following  is  a  li^t  of  the  83  Catholic  Congressmen  who 
signed   the   Norton    peiiticin. 


^Aaoa  LaozsurnoN 

the  poor  workers  from  the 

uee  htunan   beinga  as  mere 

lettber  |ustlce  nor  humanity 

as  to  stupefy  their  minds 

like  his  general  nature, 

cannot  go.     His  strength  la 

but  only  on  condition 

Dally  labor,  therefore,  must 

prteacted  during  longer  hours 

rule,  workman  and  employer 

Icular.  shovild  freely  agree 

dictate  of  Nature  more  Impe- 

n  between  man  and  man-- 

to  supfKMt  the  wage  earner 

through  necessity  or  fear  of  a 

»r   eoBdltlona,   because   an 

better,  he  la  the  vietia  of 

queetlona.  however  -  such 

:ltffer«Bt  tradee,  the  sanitary 

and  wurkahops,   i^ic -^  m 

on  tha  part  of  the  state 

loealttlee  AUfer  so  widely    it 

rletles  or  boards  inch  us  we 

her  method  of  safffviHrdina 

to  be  aaked  for  «|>pr()val 


of  Pope  ISO  XU\  «Mt  U\« 
I  ttan  It  laben,  Hev   i^mi\<ms 
mt  tkU  au4  Wnmi«  in  InUvtiiry 


\\$  weeti   M*  r««l «)«««>«<  Ui  \\\* 


m  latile 


a«  «iMiMr*MNiiy  Ui  MMh 

I  tlM>V«Mi.  tM|MN»l<U<V  aiHlH(« 

w\m  Misf  Will   M«>«  tie  Mlilv 

*Mti  uiiemitiiirMteivt  wiU  Ih> 


CALITOaNIA 

J.  P.  Dockweller,  Los  An^•eIes. 
E    V    M-  Izac.  San  Diego 
John  J    McGrath.  San  Mateo 
John  H    Toland    Oakland 
Richard  J.  Welch,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COICNSCnCTT 

William    J.    Fitzgerald, 

wlch 
Jan^jes  A  Shanley 
J,  Joseph   Smith 


Nor- 


New  Haven. 
Waterburv 


IDAHO 

9  Compton  I   White 

10  D    Worth  Clark 
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Poratello 
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11,  Harry    P     Beam     Chicago 

12  Edward   A    Kellv    C  hicairo 

13.  James   McAndn-ws.   Chicago 

14,  R    S    McKeou^li,  Ch'.c.a^'o 

15  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  Chicago, 

16  Leonard    W     Bchuetz,    Chi- 

cago 

IOWA 

17.  Vincent  P   Harrington,  Sioux 

City 

LOUISIANA 

18.  Ren^      L.      DeRouen       Vllle 

Platte. 

19  Joachim  O    Fernandez    New 

Orleans 

20  Robert  L.  Mouton.  Lafayette 

MASSAC  Hvsnrs 

21  Lawrence  J,  Conner^-,  Lynn. 

22  T    A     Flaherty     Boston 

23  Arthur    Healey     Somerville 

24  John  W  Mcajramck.  Boston. 

25  Oeorge  J    Bates    Siilem 

2«.  Joseph    W.    Martin,     North 
Atilelwro 

UICHIOaM 

27    John  L«\««inRkl,  Dearborn 
28.  Qeorfe    D    O  Bnen    Detrol' 
20    OeorK'p  O   Sndowski 
30    Unn>     C      Hubaut, 
Point  I>ark 
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Buckley, 


New 
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t.<nui, 
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Charles      A. 

York. 
William    T 

ville 
Thomas  H  Cullen.  Brooklyn. 
Edward  W,  Curley.  New  York. 
John  J    Delaney,  Brooklyn. 
Jamp<!    M     Fltzipatrlck,    New 

York. 
E^igene  J    Keogh.  Brooklyn. 
James  J  Lanzetta.  New  York. 
James  M    Mead,  BufTalo, 
Mathew  J  Merrltt,  Flushing. 
Donald  L.  OToole,  Brooklyn. 
Williiira  B    Barry,  Jamaica. 
Alfred    F     Beitor,    Wllliams- 

vtlle 
John  J    Boylan,  New  York. 
M    H.  Evans,  Brooklyn. 
Jc^eph     A      Gavagan,     New 

York. 
James  A    O  Leary.  West  New 

Brighton. 
Joeeph  L    Pfetfer,  Brooklyn. 
Christopher  D,  Sullivan,  New 

York 
Martin     J      Kennedy,     New 

York, 
Andrew  L  Somers,  Brooklyn. 

OHIO 

Michael  J  Kirwan,  Youngs- 
town 

Joseph  .\  Dixon.  Cincinnati. 

Anthony  A  Fleger.  Cleve- 
land 

Martin  L,  Sweeney.  Cleve- 
land 

PnVNSTLVAWIA 

Patrick  J    Boland.  Scranton. 
Michael    J.    Bradley.    PhUa- 

delphia 
J    Burrwood  Daly.  Philadel- 
phia. 
P»tor  J  Demuth.  PltUburgh. 
Frank    J     Q     Dorsey.   Phila- 
delphia 
Herman  P  Eberharter,  Pitts- 
burgh 
J    Hrtn>ld  riiinnery    PIttston 
Jinmes  H    Ollrtea    Ooaldale 
Jftiufs  P    MiGrttnery,  Phlla- 

detphlti 
Jnmpii  L   Quinn,  Braddock, 
JuMjph  tlra>    8p«ui|lrr 
Miil)»«l   J    8uck,  PhUadel* 
|ihiM 


ttuiu. 
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charge  the  Rtiles  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  the 
Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill.  This  motion  prevailed  by  a 
vote  of  285  to  IM,  and  the  bill  was  placed  In  line  for  House  con- 
sideration. On  December  17  each  and  every  one  of  these  Members 
voted  against  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  which  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  216  to  198: 

1.  WnxiAM  T.  ScHtTLTE,  Hammond,  Ind. 

2.  Ambrosi  J.  Kennedy,  Baltimore,  Md. 
8.  Vincent  L.  Palmisano,  Baltimore,  Md. 

4.  Joseph  E.  Caset,  Clinton.  Mass. 

5.  James  F.  O'Connok.  Livingston.  Mont. 
8.  George  B.  Kellt,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

7.  John  O'Connor,  New  York. 

8.  Raymond  J.  Cannon.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

The  foUowlnr;  eight  Catholic  Members  of  the  House  voted  on  De- 
cember 13  In  favor  of  taking  the  wage  and  hour  bill  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  thereby  indicated  their  approval 
of  wage  and  hour  regulation  by  the  Federal  Government: 

1.  Charles  Kramer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

2.  John  S.  McOroarty.  Tujunga.  Calif. 
8.  John  D.  Dincell.  Detroit,  Mich. 

4.  Charles  F.  McLaughlin,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

5.  Edward  J.  Hart,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

6    Elmer  J.  Ryan,  South  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

7.  Francis  D.  Culkin,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

8    John  F.  Hunter.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

While  the  total  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
435.  there  are  5  vacancies.  The  membership,  classified  by  religious 
al&llatlons,  Is  Indicated  In  the  tabulation  below,  as  well  as  the 
religious  belief  of  the  218  Members  who  signed  the  Norton  petition 
and  revived  wage  and  hotu*  legislation  in  this  session: 


Total 
number 

SlRTiatories  to 
Norton  petition 

Number 

Percent 

Catholics 

Methodist* - 

Bapt  i.'t.'!                  ..      - 

100 
7« 
«i 

44 

29 

22 

8 

43 

82 
23 
15 
19 
19 
16 
12 
8 
24 

82 
30 

27 

Presh\'teri9iw            

36 

Kpis<'()palians                                            

43 

Protestants  without  denommatioiial  affiliation 

Lutherans                                - .- 

55 

Jewish                                

100 

Other  Protestant  beliefs        

SO 

Total _ 

430 

213 



Letter  From  MAtTRY  Maverick  in  Reply 

Rev.  W.   B.  BlLLINGSLEY, 

First  Baptist  Church,  Sugar  Land,  Tex. 

Reverend  Sir:  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  you  have  raised  the 
religious  issue  in  relation  to  this  bill.  In  the  first  place,  It  is 
Irrelevant. 

However,  I  see  nothing  objectionable  In  the  quotations  from  the 
Pope;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  sound  sense.  Although 
a  Protestant,  I  have  often  quoted  the  Pope.  Just  as  I  have  Protest- 
ant ministers,  and  rabbis.  In  making  the  quotations.  howeveJ,  I 
never  did  so  because  of  the  religion  of  the  author,  but  to  Indicate 
an  opinion  or  fact  worthy  of  repetition. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I«'t  me  point  out  that  on 
May  24  approximately  200  Protastant  Members  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  joined  their  Catholic  oollaagues  in  voting  for  the 
minimum-wage  and  maximum-hours  bill,  and  that  only  68  louth- 
•m  Protestant  Congrsssmen  raoorded  themsslvss  in  opposition. 

While  it  la  trut  that  the  great  majority  of  the  ProtasUnt  sup- 
porters of  the  bin  lira  in  ths  North  and  West,  the  saxna  is  true  of 
its  Oathollo  supportara.  Howevtr,  in  view  of  your  ■tatemants.  I 
believe  It  Important  to  point  out  that  among  the  Protastant  Mem- 
ban  who  Totad  for  it  wsra  18  from  our  own  Stats  ot  Tsxaa,  namsly, 
KwiNQ  Tnomason.  W.  D.  McFahlani,  Lthdoh  Johnson,  Marvin 
joNM,  Aunt  Tnomab,  ONAAua  ■ouTK,  Qwaoi  Mahon,  Hatton  W. 

BUMNKM.   W     R     POAOa,   MOMOAN   Q,   lANUM,   WtlOHT   PaTMAN,   tht 

Democratic  leader  of  th«  House  1am  Ratiuhn.  ftnd  myself. 

Clearly,  thersfura,  the  dlvUlon  betwattn  ths  opponents  and  the 
proponsnta  of  the  blU  (•  nol  based  upon  oonsidarRilona  of  rsUglou, 
but  of  eoonon\i<Mi 

In  the  eeeond  pUoa,  the  rallitoue  laeue  dn«a  immenee  h»rm  when* 
ever  enrt  wherever  II  )e  eKfaoTled  At  beat  u  rtrawe  a  red  herrinf 
9kW\m  the  vrKil  itf  im}>ortani  publio  quMliun*  and  involve*  tltein  tn 
(Hinrueion  U  pr«ven(«  ei>04\MH)(»  gna  pulHlwU  leeviei  (runt  UelnH 
ttiw^UMied  M\  iheir  mertlt. 

KS  WiMMil.  U\t>  reliiioua  iMue  la  «  Moiani  pravtOier  nt  lute,  fMMen> 
•l<ki\,  enil  t<r\iel)y  il  i>AnirMlteli  ine  irMi  etwnmiknUwenl  vit  ihe 
MMivr    '  lltitvi  hUaU  Iuv»  Vhy  utmUuvH^  »•  Ihyaelt " 

ivuvly  \m  «iit  no*  whiH  h>  revive  lUe  rlvU'  iivlmtwlllee  antl  vi««. 
leiu'e  nm(  «')min«MeriieH  \)\9  t>)il,  tMit  (leyi  when  Ihe  K\i  MIvim  NIeit 
w«a  PtiHinerU  MeMiMly  we  heve  lUlttweH  M»m|mrtilVf»¥  UHle  rww  »h»l 
ueeilfeMVia  ttilni  In  I^km    UtS  \ii  «HmUn«ii  l<)  m»ihV«in  M>ii  rv««oii| 

May  !  t'*ll  v«\ir  eHenHrtn  ♦«  Ihe  tw\  lh*»  theM  are  wi  leaai  tw« 
UMMWurattiM  In  yuur  vuitiiMUMivaUim  tu  Uoimrais     Yuu  aay  VUak 


"the  driving  force  behind  the  agitation  for  wage  and  hour  legis- 
lation is  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  Xin  entitled  "Rerum  Novarum." 
You  would  have  considerable  difficulty  proving  that  assertion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  who  Is  more  responsible  than  any  other 
in  either  House  of  Congress  for  this  proposed  legislation  is  probably 
Senator,  now  Mr.  Justice  Black,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  don't  believe  that  he  was  much  moved  in  this  course  by 
Pope  Leo's  encyclical,  although  I  suppose  he  has  read  it.  as  I  have. 
Being  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Black,  and  knowing  that  he 
understands  the  underprivileged  condition  of  the  workers  of  the 
South,  I  am  sure  that  was  his  reason  for  fostering  this  legislation. 
Again,  you  say  that  "the  original  author  of  this  measure  wa^ 
Congressman  Connery,  ot  Massachusetts."  That  statement  Is 
quite  Inadequate  and  misleading,  because  it  leaves  out  the  name 
of  Senator  Black,  who  was,  from  the  beginning,  as  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  advocacy  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  as  Con- 
gressman Connery.  In  fact,  vmtll  Mr.  Connery  died  and  Mr. 
Black  was  made  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  It  was  known 
as  the  Black-Connery  bill. 

I  knew  Bill  Connery  well,  and  a  finer  man  never  lived.  Although 
he  was  true  to  his  religion,  he  was  an  Independent  thinker,  and 
based  his  attitude  upon  his  economic  viewpoint,  as  I  do,  or  as  any 
man  who  claims  to  be  honest.  And  his  brother,  Lawrknck  Connskt, 
is  the  same  kind  of  man.  and  voted  for  the  bill  in  which  BlU  Con- 
nery took  so  important  a  part  to  the  very  day  of  his  death. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MAtTRY    MaVSRICX. 


Social.  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  31    (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20}, 

1938 


THE  PAST  YEAR'S  PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

ACT 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  is  now  in  its  third  year,  was  framed  in  part  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman.  The  past  year's  progress  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  has  been  prepared  in  a  statement  which  I  ask  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congrkssional  Rccord  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statem'^nt  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcx>rd,  as  follows: 

Avigtist  14  of  this  year  will  mark  the  third  anniversary  of  tba 
Social  Security  Act.  On  that  date,  In  1935.  the  President  signed 
the  law,  which  had  been  passed  by  Congress  the  prevlotis  week. 
Six  months  later,  in  February  1036,  ths  first  appropriations  for 
the  social-security  program  were  made  by  Oongreas.  The  act  has 
thvis  been  In  actual  operation  for  nearly  two  and  half  years.  Tba 
progress  begun  as  soon  as  Federal  funds  became  available  baa 
continued  steadily  throughout  the  year  just  passed. 

All  the  States  In  the  Union  have  enacted  unemployment  oora- 
pensation  laws  oonformlxxg  to  the  act,  and  the  majority  of  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  wage  earners  are  employed  In  Jobe  cov- 
ered by  these  State  Insurance  provisions.  Nearly  38,000,000  work- 
ers have  applied  for  accounts  under  the  Fedaral  old-age  Insuranot 
program.  With  all  but  one  of  the  States  taking  part  in  public 
asaiatanoe,  over  8.300,000  of  the  neady— the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
dependent  children — are  receiving  cash  allowanoea  from  combined 
Federal  and  State  funds.  In  addition  to  theae  developmenta  la 
the  programa  admlniatered  by  the  Social  Security  Hoard,  aubitan- 
tial  prugraei  txm  al«o  been  mede  in  the  progrema  dUtcted  by 
other  federal  miencle*,  and  public  health,  matwrnal  Mid  «hlld> 
weir»re  aervkcHMi,  And  vt^cAtloniU  r«b»bUiutlon  h»vf  been  eetnb- 
Uikhed  Mn  pritcUoAlly  »  NAilon-wtde  b«if 

UNIMrtaVMeNt  OOMIHIWiAflCkll 

ny  July  lA,  IMT,  all  U  Sl«lee,  the  Dlelrlei  nt  OulumlMa,  Newall, 
Ahtl  Altwtiia  hail  unmnpluynieni  eonipeiwMMvm  lewe  a|itmivtd  m 
meeiihi  the  letteral  •taivdardi  eeiftMldtviNl  by  Ibe  iu4»ial  Sevuriti 
Ai*l  Wllhin  Ihe  wi*\  year  UU«  imiMram  hee  panMd  eintlher  mUt* 
H^mte,  wuh  Ihe  mMVtiumi imt  vtt  Iwiiem  paymenm  lu  M  iMiWa, 
XUWW  January  iWli  WuHHtitain  wae  the  ttnly  iUt#  that  hatl  r»a«»heil 
(he  imlH^  nt  \^f»\$  toeneliu  In  Uiai  nutnth  uajrmeiila  bafeii  III 
»tt  Mlalee  anil  in  April  in  i  AihllUiinal  ■lettm  Hunenu  Ate  w>hed> 
\\\p\\  i«  i>Hh)inr>iu>e  In  14  nf  the  mnAimud  StAlae  by  JMtMtff 
IMW  anit  Ui  the  last  M  Uie  roUuwini  JMl|. 


i  i 
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AfwtnfTiinc  In  rMwni  MtimaUNi.  fekMd  on  rtporta  from  itnt* 
MuneiM  •pt>'"»'nat«iy  M  000,000  i  ork«n  &rt  oovvrtcl  by  tuu 
iia«ni|>i>rym*nt  Mimp«nMt!oti  Uw«  Mora  ih«n  h»l(  of  all  cov* 
trwf  w(trh*ni  wt  in  th«  auu>«  iun»M  y  p«yin«  tMn*CU. 

m  iht  nrM  «  moniba  of  IftU  over  1100,000.000  wma  puid  to  uovm- 
pioy#d  workers  In  Xbtm  BA  lUtM.  All  totd.  b*n«Qt  ctulm*  w»r« 
erruniKi  fur  Apprniimatrly  a  000  000  workwn  wUhin  ihu  |)4rtod 
littto  lav*  diffar  In  daUII,  but  barn*  lt«  ara  uaually  aqual  u>  hnir 
u\*  •mp4(ty««-t  norvuU  waaa  up  to  a  i  taiimum  of  about  $18  a  w*«k 
fiir  ■(Mn*  il  vMks  Thoufh  it  la  too  Mkrly  to  iiM««ur»  tha  full  con- 
titbuiion  of  unamptoymant  eompaniation  to  individual  and  na- 
tional M«runty,  rvpofta  ra««ivMl  froa  luia  a«*neiai  tndtoau  thkt 
In  many  oommunttlM  tha  pnynMnt  o  banaflu  haa  halpad  Ui  Qha«k 
drMti«  daelinaa  la  purchaalnf  powar  ind  to  malnuin  workara  on  a 
artf-cupportinff  bnaia  durtnf  tampan  17  unamploymant 

Ona  n1  tha  moat  alfniAeant  davalo  mtanu  tn  th*  adntinUtration 
of  unamploymant  oompanaatlon  dur  ng  tha  paat  yaar  la  lU  ooaat' 
Uvenaat  tia<up  with  tha  public  ampk  ymant  aarvioa  Tha  rnordma- 
tinn  of  thaaa  two  aanrlcaa  raoofntMa  that  tha  locattnf  of  Joba  ane 
thii  p^tymant  of  banafiu  %n  aqually  mportMit  parta  of  thla  brtMkd 
pmffriim  of  unamplcmnant  pro«a«tio  i;  thraufh  )oint  oparatton  it 
makai  for  fraatar  admtnlatraUva  tfl  etancy  and  aoonomy;  and  by 
promoUnf  amploymant  It  halpa  to  protaot  luta  unamplnyamn . 
f unda  afftinat  unnacaaaary  drtlna  T  >  maat  thair  naw  raaponalbili  • 
tiaa  III  eonnaetton  with  thla  oooparattva  aarrtoa.  atata  public  an.* 
ployntnt  aannoaa  hava  baan  avpMdal  and  a  numbar  of  artrttt-lnnAl 
bfflr*«  npanad  in  tha  BUtaa  paying  banaflta.  At  tha  and  of  Muy 
oT^r  I, too  publta  amploymvnt  oAoa*  w«jri»  in  oprrellon,  <if  wliu'h 
ovi»r  I  WXi  wart  in  tha  ih  Wuxm  whaw  banaflta  ^rt  now  n»«ili»hir 

Dannita  profraiu  haa  alao  baan  nada  lovard  eaiabluhmu  pro- 
erdui  ••  throufh  which  workara  who  ha»a  baan  cmplnyttd  u\  v\nrt^ 
than  in*  BUi»  may  rfK<«lva  banaAU.  Thlrty-au  Stittoa  hi»v#  «4r*r<i 
to  accept  a  plan,  daynlopad  by  tha  Ii  taratata  Oonferanca  of  Un^m- 
ployrr«nt  OtimpMMallon  Attaeiaa.  uixlar  whJoh  tha  afaiiry  m  the 
■uta  whara  tha  worker  baonmaa  uBainployad  will  riHsmvn  hit  «ppli- 
ration  and  tranamit  li  to  tha  lUta  rom  which  ha  olaima  baiifitit 
baaad  on  prtnr  aapioymant, 

Unoar  tha  urma  ef  tha  laetal  lacvrtty  Act  tha  eoata  of  adminta- 
tratini  unamploymant  onmpanaallon  lawa  tra  paid  by  tha  Fadartil 
OovvrnmMil  Ortnli  lo  tha  llatM  fa  r  thla  punoia  o«ma  to  a  littla 
ovar  4»,000,000  for  tha  Ba«»l  yaar  and  n|  Juna  10,  19S7  Baeauaa  of 
tba  Biajor  aavalopaMnia  whieh  havt !  Utn  ptoM,  Umlatitratirt  ax- 
pwndi'uraa  hava  tnoraaaad  graaUy  M  »ea  that  lima  Aceordina  to 
raoani  aatimataa  iSpdaral  mnta  to  1  ha  Itataa  for  unamploym»nt 
eompinaatlon  adminlatratlon  win  t(tai  approximataly  |4a  OOO  ooo 
fnr  iha  AmaI  yaar  aadiat  Jum  10.  :  MS.  fiua  ladudaa  irmuta  to 
Suta  public  amploymant  aanrlcaa  tor  ;halr  ahara  in  tha  procrnin 

Th««  unamploymant  oompanaauon  0  intrtbuttonM  mada  by  employ, 
ara,  arid  In  aoma  tutaa  by  ampluyfia  aUo,  ara  dapoalUd  by  tha 
•Mtan  In  tha  unamploymant  trual  und  aatabilahad  tn  tha  Wd- 
ami  Traaaurv.  Tha  aoMuat  dapoaitai  by  aaeh  tuta.  plua  tntaraat, 
raiMUiaa  to  tha  endlt  of  tha  ttata  tojba  withdraws  by  it  aa  naadod 

tor  Uia  paynant  of  unamploymant         ' 

ury  itatamanta.  tha  amount  tn  tha 
Apvtl  M.  )M7.  waa  approitmataly 
tba  ^JBd  totalad  ovar  ITMJOO.OOO, 
had  Ijaati  mada  by  tha  Itataa  for 

OL0-*oa 

Tbo  rtdaral  old>aga  laauranoa  prokram.  daalfnad  to  provida  an 
iBOOBka  dunng  oM  Mt  for  paraona  w»i  0  ara  now  werktnf ,  want  intn 
nparation  Jantiary  I.  ItTT.  ApBlloationa  for  aooounta  undar  thla 
prcfrtim  hava  eonaidarabiy  axoaadad  t  la  oovarHa  antiripatad  by  ad- 
vtnoa  eatlmaiaa.  By  tha  tad  of  May  INt.  laaa  than  a  yaar  ahd  a 
half  iiftar  tha  program  baeama  tffaetva.  approiimataly  S9,OO0.ooo 
appUciOloaa  had  baaa  racalvad  from  workon  is  aU  parta  of  tha 
oetmtry. 

Tha  Biajor  purpoaa  of  thla  prograri  ia  to  prorlda  monthly  pay- 
manU  baaad  on  thalr  paat  work  anl  wagaa,  for  oovarad  worlcen 
who  hara  raaehad  «8  and  rattrad  from  rafular  amploymant  Thla 
proTlaion  |oaa  into  affaot  tn  1942.  Xn  addlUoB.  bowavar.  lumpsum 
baaaflta  an  providad  for  worken  wh)  do  not  qualify  for  monthly 
banaflta  and  tor  tha  lurvtvon  of  tb<aa  who  dia  bafbra  they  hava 
raoatvwd  tha  minimum  amount  to  wt  leb  thay  ara  antttiad.  TJbaaa 
laiim.((um  baaaflta  hava  baaa  avallata  a  iinea  tha  pragram  atartad. 

arjfl^  and  c<  April  IMS  ovar  1M.000  aueh  paymanta.  totaling  ovar 
>lfl.900.  had  baaa  aaada. 

Tha  old-aga  tnaoraaoa  ayaCvii  la  tha  only  part  of  tha  Bectal 
^?^'i?.^?  *?.**  ^^'•^iy  admtolatan  i  by  tha  Padaral  Oovarnmant. 
To  fa<lilt*U  na  opatatioa.  tha  Boan  haa  aatabilahad  flald^ioaa 
In  all  parta  of  tha  oouatry.  Ona  hu  idrad  and  alghty  flald  oAcaa 
hava  taan  opanad  ainoa  Mav  of  laat  y  «r.  brlaglaglha  total  to  818 
WhUa  thaaa  oOoaa  bava  ta*a«  ovar  rom  tha  poat  offloaa  tha  Job 
of  twiag  aaoouat  aambara.  tha  grafiar  part  of  tbalr  work  k  la 

largaat  raoord-haapiag 

aaeount  tor  #aeh 

a 

_    "    am«imt 

tbaiealal  Saeiirity 

adtalaat  ayatafli  of 


naflta.    Aooordlni  to  Tfoaa- 

namploymant  truat  fund  nn 

000.000.    On  April  so.  1038. 

Bubalanual  wlthdrawala 

paymanu. 


Tha  firm  r*>\>oru  by  ompiovan  nhowini  th*  amount  of  wagaa 
i««i(l  to  aiioh  atiiplovo  UvitinR  1  ho  fl  tiionth*  brginiilnf  January  1, 
iu;l7  wart  dux  111  Jvilv  lu.<7  KtiiployKrH  aviiM»qu«ntly  mada  waa* 
r<HK)rt«  ot)V«riiia  tiK'  liMt.  half  or  lw:<7  and  wnua  raporta  ara  nuw 
bflug  matia  for  aafh  ;i  inoiiih  pprhxl  Tliiw«i'  rpporla  arn  fllad  wu.h 
Uii"  hur«t(Ui  i.r  Internal  lUvanui'  whara  Ihay  ura  chorkad  acalitac 
thu  rmplovfr  ■  uii  U'lMnia  kikI  thru  lurntui  iivnr  lo  tha  IlocliU 
Ht'ivaiiv  Koitni  jli'tp  i>iti  h  iinpluyav  ■  Wkitfoa  aio  roourdad  In  hi« 
nH-iul-nrciini V  n(ruui\t  Uy  Uu*  mid  of  May  tmployaea'  aocounva 
wrt<^  briiiu  povtrii  by  <  h«  UuiiiUa  UiiUlmura  ufflcc  al  ivn  avomuo 
latr-  ,.f  ♦dnO  (100  It  (luv 

Durinu  thi«  pmt  vnr  »nihatt«ntliU  pn>fraaa  hiia  boan  mada  In 
ainipUfvUiK  ilir  tpporu  tPtiuiiPd  of  fniplnypea  Uhdor  rrvlaad  rog- 
vilttiidm  itfVfi  pod  loll, My  iiy  < iif  Uuiaaii  nf  iniornnl  Ravauua  and 
thi)  a<K.iMl  MMitilty  IfiiurU  anU  ofTrctUo  JHimnrv  1,  10a8,  only  four 
quartarlv  rf p  )ria  will  l)«  rrfiuimu  each  your  undfr  thla  progrmn,  aa 
fcjoipiu-pU  tu  tha  U  ampluycm  lopoiu  talUd  lor  lu  1887  undor 
thp  origltiiU  raKUlalluuH 

Wu(Ki«i>«'  riuhtii  to  hirirnu  aco'vio  Ihrmmhimt  thalr  llvaa,  up  to 
lhi<  utfK  of  0.^  fur  lUl  cinpluymci  '  in  covrrod  QCCupaUuna  Furda 
aiT  ihrrrfnrr  bniu?  "ft  linulo  m  iha  old-ugr  rracrvo  account  In  iha 
ViUUrt  Hutm  'IrriiKury  agalnxi  ihi*  day  whun  puytiwnt  of  thrao 
bnirnti  will  full  dvif  A  riutoinant  by  Uia  Treuaviry  XD«partm«ut 
•hiiWK  ihm,  by  April  ;<o  m.ia  invaatmrtita  ainouuting  to  M4S.- 
IKX)  000  wrrp  liold  In  Ihr  old  .njr  ri'wnva  aocQUlit. 

rvni  !i     AaaMT*NC8 

Rinrr  May  1037  7  Htatcn  und  1  Turrltory  havn  baan  addad  to 
ihnaa  with  nld-ajr^  rmauituira  plana  approved  \indar  tha  Hocial 
Borurily  Act  maKliig  m  all  told  Wilhm  Ihla  pfrlod  12  plana  for 
uui  to  ihr  blind  Mid  11  for  aid  to  dap«>nd«nt  rhildran  hava  bt-an 
approved  hnnglnir  iha  totala  raa|H<ctlvaly  lo  41  and  40  Tha 
immbwr  of  Utalra  pnrtiripatinK  ii»  all  i)  publtc-aaaiatanca  nro- 
gr»mii  inurtMrd  from  XJ  m  Muy  iu;i7  10  'il  by  Janviary  iw:tn  Tha 
oMy  fltata  ixai  yi>i  tiUing  p«rt  m  any  of  iheiw  prograina  h\a  rt- 
caiilly  paaaail  lovulaliun  UKJkinu  lowurd  fviU  partUipnllon  in  all 
thraa  In  ilu»  nciu  funira 

Artxirdlnf  to  aaiiiiuklfa  fur  M<»v  nt  Uiia  ypar,  over  3,800  000  p'"''- 
ao>ia  ara  r«r«ivtnM  aid  tindar  Uta  ilira*  public -aaalatanoa  prugrama. 
an  inrraaaa  of  aboui  :iO  jwrrriii  ovar  ihr  luinibrr  aldad  In  May 
1917  'nia  aatimair*!  anioimt  cxp^ndad  under  thaaa  progroma 
fri'm  Fadaral.  Stata,  and  h>ctkl  fui»da  ihu  May  waa  about  841,400  000, 
an  moraaaii  of  motP  than  ona-iJiird  uvor  tha  amoum  axpandad  in 
th#  aatna  month  laat  yaar 

Toiiil  paynirnu  to  r^.-ipipnta  from  Fvdaral.  itnta  and  local  funda 
vindfr  all  thrnc  publh  ■aaaiataiua  programa  fnr  tha  yaar  andlng 
Mny  .10,  laaa  amounted  lo  approximately  1444,018,000,  aa  o<  m- 
p^n<t  with  1374,228  000  tha  prarpdlng  yaar 

Mr  aid  to  tlio  naiKiv  ajfti  and  na#<ty  blind,  tha  radaral  Oovarn- 
m<inl  paya  approiimaUly  ona-half  of  tha  aut«'t  total  axpandl- 
lu-aa  up  to  a  ootnblnad  radarai  and  Htal*'  toUi  of  830  a  month  to 
eai-h  individual  Kor  aid  to  dppande-nt  rhildran,  tha  FVdrral  Onv- 
•nimani  paya  to  iha  (tuta  ona-thlrd  of  tha  total  ooat  tip  to  a 
nomblnad  k>tai  of  lia  a  month  for  the  fVrat  dapandcnt  child  and 
81  i  a  nu>mh  for  aoch  addlllonai  child  in  tha  aamn  homa. 

J'ubllc-aaaUlnnrr  urnnta  to  the  Statfa  for  the  riuirr  paOod  alnca 
F^lrral  fimda  bacamo  Nvaiiabio  m  rnbniary  luafl  touled  8378  - 
M«i.a00  by  tha  and  of  May  1038  TlUa  Includaa  8320  421,800  for  old- 
a«<*  aaaiatano*,  810,844,100  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and  841,808,700  for 
ale  to  dtpandant  children 

Of  thla  grand  tot«l.  approxUnalaly  8fl  parcant  rcpraaenta  gran  la 
mida  alnrp  tha  b^iiiiinirm  of  tha  rurrant  flacal  yaar  on  July  1  19.17 
During  thla  ll-month  pMiriod  FVdi>rAl  granta  hava  come  to  8177- 
3»<i.000  for  uld-agP  MaUianrr.  86,138,200  for  aid  to  tha  blind,  knd 
8a4«.0(ia,7OO  for  aid  to  dopcndrnt  chlldran. 

0Ii>-ARI    AaaiRTAKCa 

iVpproxlmately  l,8M.0O0  nardy  old  paople  are  rtfelvlng  old-aga 
aaitaUnce  in  May  1938  In  Statca  with  plana  approved  by  the  Social 
Sarurlty  Board,  an  increaae  of  abo\it  370,000  over  the  numbar 
alCed  In  May  1037  Avpragf  paymants  to  reclplenta  were  818  78  In 
March  1937  and  819  SO  in  March  1938  •     •  o  in 

Obllgatlona  Incurred  from  PVderal,  State,  and  local  funda  for  old- 
age  aaalBtance  paymrnta  during  the  year  ending  May  80  1938  came 
to  approximately  8383  789,000  For  the  previous  year  lucli  nav- 
menu  amounted  to  8228,548,000  ' 

AID   TO    THI    KXSBT    XUNO 

Tha  aatlmatad  numbar  of  blind  paraona  racaivlng  aid  undar 
approved  State  plana  in  May  1038  waa  nearly  39,000.  aa  oomparad 

U4  in  Marcti  1988.  a  alight  dacreaaa  from  Uia  average  for  tha  -*fr« 

DftOQUI   of    1087. 

«J'*^^"k*1^?.^"*''  '"*••  *"**  '"^•^  '«»**■  axpandad  for 
aid  to  the  blind  under  approved  plivna  during  tha  yaar  andlni 
May  go,  lg88.  totalad  approximataly  811,879,000.  Durint  tha 
pnvtoua  yaar.  total  paymanu  undar  thla  program  wara  UMOJMi. 
AtD  TO  DKFcmxfrr  cMn.oaxTr 
Ovar  604.000  chlldran  In  248.800  famUlea  ara  aatUnatad  to  ba 
raoalving  aaalatanoa  in  May  1938,  in  Sutaa  having  apnrovad  plana. 
^  "^fUFf^.  **'**  *^^-^  chlldran  m  188.300  faixuliaa  aldadLn 
May  1M7.    Avaraga  monthly  paymanu  ahow  an  inoraaaa  of  laan 
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than  81  tn  tha  laat  yaar-from  180  IS  par  family  in  March  1087  to 
nearly  833  80  in  March  1088, 

Tha  amount  axpandad  for  aid  to  dapandant  chlldran  from  Fad- 
aral,  Stata,  and  local  funda  during  tha  yaar  ending  May  80,  1088, 
totaled  about  878,878,000.  During  tha  pravloua  yaar.  total  pay- 
BMiiU  undar  thla  pragram  amounUd  to  887.188,000. 

nrrtrai  moapaora 

Aa  the  Social  Sacurlty  Act  antara  ita  fourth  year,  the  Board 
looka  forward  to  continued  prograaa  along  two  diatinctlva  llnaa; 
Firat,  development  of  mora  affactlva  and  afhrlant  admmiatratlon 
within  tha  framework  of  tha  axlatlng  law,  which  haa  gone  for- 
warti  ataadlly  alnoa  tha  baglnnlng  of  tha  program,  will  nocaa- 
aarily  continue  for  monthi  and  even  yaara  to  coma.  And  aacond, 
rhanRaa  In  tha  law  lUalf-  to  almpllfy  and  atrengthan  certain 
t\dniiniBirativa  procodiiraa,  and  to  Iibaraliaa  certain  urovlaiona— 
may  alao  be  anticlpnted, 

Tha  Advlaory  Council  on  Social  iacurtty,  appointed  Jointly  by 
tha  Hanau  Oommittea  on  Flnanca  and  tha  Social  Sa-urlty  «onrd 
In  tha  Bpring  of  1937,  )\aa  baan  atudylng  poaalbh  changea  and 
davolopmenu  in  tha  praaant  law,  Ona  of  the  major  problama  It 
haa  had  undar  conaidaratlon  la  that  of  old-aga  iniviranca  financ- 
ing. After  a  thorough  study  of  all  tha  laauai  Involved,  tha 
Council  in  April  1988  laaued  the  following  atatement  with  ragard 
to  tha  old-aga  raaarva  account  aatabilahad  under  tha  Social 
Security  Act; 

"The  memben  of  tha  council,  ragnrdlaaa  of  differing  views  on 
other  aapecta  of  tha  financing  of  old-aga  insurance,  are  of  tha 
opinion  that  tha  praaent  provisions  regarding  the  investment  of 
the  moneys  In  the  old-aga  raaarva  account  do  not  Involve  any 
miauae  of  thoaa  moneya  or  endanger  tha  aafety  of  thaae  funds 

"T»ia  council  rocognlaaa  that  thara  ara  other  ways  of  financing 
tha  old-age  inauranoa  ayatam  which  upon  further  study  may  prove 
to  have  greater  advantagaa  than  tha  praaent  system  Tha  entlra 
aubjact,  however,  la  ao  complax  that  the  council  ts  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  axpraaa  a  final  Judgmant  as  to  tha  method  of  financing 
which  would  ba  moat  daairabla  from  a  aooial  and  aoonomio 
Btandpolnt." 

Tha  council  haa  alao  oonaidarad  tha  poaalbtltty  of  libarallalni 
old-age  insurance  coverage.  It  haa  ra«anlly  racommanded  amend- 
ing the  old-aga  Inauranoa  provlaiona  to  Include  amployeaa  of 
nonpront  rellgiour  charilnble,  and  educational  tnatttuttons,  In 
addition,  the  council  haa  aakad  tha  Board  to  aid  It  in  atudylng 
procedurea  for  inoludti:|  domeatlc  workers,  farm  laborera,  and  tha 
aelf-employed. 

I'realdent  Rooaevelt  haa  alao  recently  expraaaad  his  Intoreat  tn 
tha  poaatblllty  of  llboralialng  the  old-age  Insurance  program.  In  a 
racent  letter  to  the  Board  he  stated  that  he  hopaa  ways  and 
menna  may  be  found  to  cover  wage  oarnera  not  yet  Included;  to 
rommpnca  benrflt  payments  befora  1942;  to  Increase  the  alae  of 
bencflta  for  those  retiring  In  the  early  years  of  tha  ayatam;  and 
to  provide  brneflta  for  aged  wlvea  and  wldowa,  anb  for  the  young 
children  uf  workara  who  die  before  ratirement  age 

One  of  ihe  duties  placi'd  upon  the  Board  by  the  Social  Becurlty 
Art  la  thai  of  atudylng  the  law  with  a  view  to  recommending  such 
clmngra  aa  mny  prove  advisable  in  tha  light  of  incraaalng  experl- 
rncp  To  fulfill  thla  obligation,  tha  Board  haa  carried  on  a  con- 
tinuous program  of  reaenrch  and  atudy.  It  concurs  in  the  aug- 
f  eat  Ions  of  the  Prcaidant  and  the  odvlaory  council  and  expects 
0  Bubmli  to  Congreaa  at  lU  next  seaalon  tacommendatloiu  looking 
toward  theaa  objectivea. 


Gen.  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenberg: 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOLAND 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  May  31,  193B 

Mr.  BOLAND  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal 
to  erect  a  monument  at  Woodstock.  Va..  to  the  memory  of  Oen. 
Peter  Oabrlel  Muhlenberg  has  my  hearty  approval  and  sup- 
port. He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  a  distinguished 
Pennsylvania  family.  While  Peiuisylvanla  must  share  with 
Massachusetts  the  glory  that  was  Franklin's,  she  can  claim 
exclusive  right  to  the  illustrious  Muhlenberg.  She  has  already 
Indicated  her  regard  for  hlxn  as  one  of  the  two  greatest  men 
produced  in  Pennsylvania  by  placing  his  statute  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  But  the  Federal  Oovernment,  to  which  he  rendered 
such  signal  and  outstanding  service,  has  never  taken  any  inde- 
pendent action  to  honor  his  memory,  and  Pennsylvania  is  glad 
to  unite  with  her  sister  State  of  Virginia  In  placlag  a  auitabla 


monument  to  him  in  the  little  town  of  Woodstock,  Va..  whurg 
hli  sprvlpea  aa  a  national  figure  may  be  said  to  have  started. 

OenerM  Muhlenberg,  a  Lutheran  of  Qerman  origin,  was 
sent  back  to  Germany  by  his  parents  to  be  educated.  There 
he  received,  not  only  a  f\ne  education  tn  the  liberal  aru 
but  military  training  in  the  Prussian  Army.  Returning  to 
AmfricB,  and  having  been  ordained  ns  a  minister  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  he  accepted  a  oall  In  1771,  when  only  25 
years  of  age,  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  small  Lutheran 
ciiurch  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  an  area  that 
had  been  settled  principally  by  immigrants  from  Peniuyl- 
vanln  of  Orrmnn  origin.  Active  as  a  clergyman,  he  soon 
became  prominent  also  in  civil  affalra— a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia liouBe  of  Burpeases  and  chairman  of  the  commltu.e  of 
public  safety  in  Dunmore  County,  since  called  Shenandoah, 
after  the  rlvvr  that  flows  through  It.  Among  his  acquaint- 
ances was  George  Wfishlngton,  to  whom,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  he  bore  a  striking  personal  resemblance. 

Early  in  1770  Muhlenberg  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Virginia  Regiment,  Describing  his  farewell  sermon 
In  the  little  church  at  Woodstock,  where  he  threw  aside  hli 
clerical  robes  and  called  the  men  of  his  parish  to  arms, 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read  said: 

Ma  spoke  of  wrotiga  too  long  andurad, 
Of  aaorad  rlghta  to  ba  aaourad; 

And  there  waa  tumult  in  iha  atr, 
Tha  fife's  shrill  note,  tha  drum's  loud  baal, 

And  through  tha  wide  land  avarywhara 
The  answering  traad  of  hurrying  feet. 

In  February  1777.  Muhlenberg  was  made  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral  In  the  Continental  Army.  He  saw  service  In  South  Caro- 
lina, Maryland,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  dli- 
tlngulshlng  himself  at  SulUvani  Island,  Brandywlnt,  and 
Oermantown.  He  waa  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
fought  at  Monmouth,  and  supported  Anthony  Wayne  in  t-ht 
capture  of  Stony  Point.  He  assisted  in  penning  up  Corn- 
wallls  at  Yorktown,  where  he  received  the  praise  and  thanks 
of  his  commanding  goA^ral,  George  Washington.  But  it  yet 
remains  for  the  Nation  he  helped  to  establish  to  ofBclally 
express  Its  appreciation  of  his  heroic  deeds. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  General  Muhlenberg  wag 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  then  to  the  United  States  Senate.  For 
3  years.  1785-88,  he  was  vice  president  of  Pennsylvania  under 
Benjamin  Franklin.  When  the  Federal  Cotutltutlon  wag 
presented  to  Pennsylvania,  Muhlenberg  was  Influential  In 
securing  Its  adoption.  The  last  5  years  of  his  life,  1802- 
7,  he  was  collector  of  customs  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  Nation  which  throughout 
its  existence  has  stood  for  both  political  and  religious  free- 
dom should  at  this  time  pay  honor  to  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church — a  church  whose  members  hav« 
ever  been  lovers  of  freedom.  The  Lutherans  who  came 
from  Germany  to  Pennsylvania  in  early  colonial  daya,  came 
to  this  new  land  of  promlM  to  find  a  greater  opportunity  for 
political  and  religious  freedom.  There  are  today  tn  Ger- 
many some  9,000,000  Lutherans  out  of  a  total  population  of 
some  60,000,000,  who  are  not  now  enjoying  a  full  measure  of 
religious  freedom.  It  will  not  be  without  significance  In 
Germany  that  this  Government,  at  this  time,  should  see  fit 
to  honor  a  man  like  General  Muhlenberg.  I,  therefore,  hope 
that  this  resolution  can  be  enacted  Into  law  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  and  that  action  can  be  taken  early  next 
year  to  make  available  the  funds  authorised  by  this  resolu- 
tion to  carry  this  project  through  to  success. 

The  site  on  which  the  monument  Is  to  be  erected  Is  on 
one  of  the  arterial  highways  of  Virginia,  on  which,  by  an 
official  count  last  year,  an  average  of  1,119  automobiles  from 
other  States  passed  each  day  of  the  year.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Fine  Arts  Conunisslon,  I  expect  to  see  erected 
on  that  spot  a  monument  to  constitutional  American  liberty, 
dedicated  to  the  best  American  ideals. 
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Mr.  Rnii.    Mr.  President,  I 
hftve  prlQted  In  the  Ricors  an 
lln.  the  epecKter,**  pobUahed  In 
May  25.  1938. 

There  betnc  no  objectk>n.  th< 
printed  In  the  Racoto,  aa  follows 


unanimous  consent  to 

eiHtorlal  entitled  "Ben  Frank - 

the  St.  Louis  Star-TUnes  of 


[From  the  St.  Looia  Star-Time i 


ntAKiuxK,    rRx  nnjtuM* 


FraikUn 


th» 


gleef u  ly 


eas  er 
mcdem 


^  ere 


tke 


Henry 


(If 


The  speech  delivered  by  former 
dedication  of  k  new  Benjamlzi 
rea4  tied    Its    climax    In    an 
Beciirlty.    iinder    okodem   oondttloiK 
Franklin's    O^,    "mrlnf    pennloB 
revf  latlon  of  Itr.  Hoorcr^  mind 

The  most  ctirlous  feature  at  a 
one  by  Mr.  Hoover  la  that  the  man 
sQb>eet — Franklin — at  all.  from 
docii  not  ewn  aec  the  appUcatUm 
conditloaa. 

For  example.   Mr.  Hoover 
Franklin's  aphorlam  that  "it  Is 
to  fcaep  one  In  fuel."    To  H.  H.. 
But  se«  how  It  applies  to  oxxr 
buUcls  twice  as  many  factories  as 
down  because  of  overprodiictlan. 

Tl-:e  genial  Herbert  remarked  tha 
self  as  a  Republican,  but.  of 
was  wise  not   to.     "Republican, 
of   "Monarchist."     "Republicans 
risked   a   firing  squad   If  their 
wen;   to  France  as  Minister  for 
pvttng  bis  life  In  Jeopardy 
on  a  similar  mission,  was  captured 
of  London.     That   was   the   kind 
was.     When  be  used  the  phrase 
up   f&sentlal   liberty  to  obtain  a 
neit:"  er  liberty  nor  safety."  he  wa ; 
Iorti>ble  IltUe  liberties  of  comfortable 
he  «-is  talking  about  the  kind  of 
not  cnly  the  policies  of  a 
mant  itself,  by  armed  rebeUioD. 

If  Mr.  Hoover  wants  to  know 
economiaer  Dr.  Franklin  was,  with 
was    work   to    be   done    with   that 
haouJes  in  Poor  Richard's  Almanac 
lln  fcs  a  member  of   the 
to  Frince.     If  he  does,  the  result 

Fninklln,     says     Hoover,     -believed 
money.     •     •     •     He  was   naturall  r 
tljcorr  and  practice  la  eotnage." 

Bo'     In  1775  Franklin  voted  for 
to  ftr.ance  the  Revolution,  without 
lUDd  tt.     The  Ore«t  Printer  was  on 
neatiii  Oagrea  that  printed  the 
mereliaats  refused  to  accept  it  and 
Franiilln  was  on  the  committee  of 
tain  the  value  at  this  flat  money 
tbeleM,    it    went    down    and    dowi 
eonttiwntal." 

Fraoklln.  says  Hoover,  abhorred 
To  be  sure.     He  hated  it  so  mucl, 
borro^ved  everything  Louis  XVI 
rowed    his   own   mlary    aa   Axoeneali 
TMBSijry.  untU  the  Count  de  Verge 
ean  Congresa  that  France  would  no 
rawed  from  the  Dutch,  without 
that  was  aome  borrower.     He  not 
twt  ha  s|Mat  the  moswy  before  he 
"H«    (Fraafclln)  seemed  oppoaed 
And  bow!     When  Franklin  was 
try  tu  pamuula  Quebec  to  Join  the 


1  ^resident  Herbert  Htxjver  at  the 

nkemorial  In  Philadelphia 

by    Mr.    Hoover   that    social 

Is    exactly   what    It    was    In 

and    producing    more  '     That 

no  comment. 

^erlo-hamorouB  speech  like  this 

delivering  it  does  not  see  the 

standpoint  of  his  deeds.     He 

of  Franklin's  words  to  modem 


conaervatve 


Contlnen  tal 
wtl 


secvrlty 
only 


ta 
seit 
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indicts  the   New  Deal   with 

to  build  two  chimneys  than 

is  a  crack  at  the  P.  W    A 

industrial  system,   which 

t  needs,  ajod  then  shuts  them 


•*B«n  always  referred  to  hlm- 

I   cannot  pursue   this."     It 

that  time,  was  the   opposite 

armed  revolutionists,    who 

revolution  failed.     When  FYanklln 

revolting  Colonists,   Ik   was 

_    Laurens,  who  followed  him 

and  imprisoned  In  the  Tower 

"Republican"    Ben   Prftnklin 

q\j4ted  by  Hoover,  "they  wl»  give 

little   temporary   safety   deserve 

not  talking  about  the  com- 

cltlxens  or  prlTileged  wealth; 

-^J  that  made  him  challenge 

monarchy,  but  the  govern - 


lijerty 


w  tiat  sort  of  a  penny-pinching 

C  lovemment  money,  when  there 

money,   he   should   fcn-gert:   the 

and  study  the  work  of  Frank- 

a   Congress   and   as   Minister 

shock  him. 

in     a     fixed     standard     of 
imfamlllsr  with  the  recent 


ttie  iaaoanoe  of  paper  mcney 

a  dollar  of  solid  seciirity  be- 

the  committee  of  the  Contl- 

Ootlnental  currency,  and  when 

"  tbe  bUla  began  to  depreciate, 

ven  that  attempted  to  m&in- 

govemmental  force.     Wever- 

untll    It    "wasn't    worth    a 


I  over  lunen  tal  borrcwtng. 

that  he  went  to  France  and 

1  except  his  crown.     lie  bor- 

Bilnlster   from   the   Ftench 

m  sent  notice  to  the  Ameri- 

longer  pay  it.     He  even  bor- 

■**".  »nd  a  man  who  coiild  do 

^j^.   borrowed  from  the  Dutch, 

b  xniwed  It. 

■pending."  says  Mr.  Hoover. 

on  a  mission  to  Canada,  to 

revolution,  he  spent  «164  for 


bedding  for  the  personal  use  of  himself  and  J.  Carroll,  and  Con- 

Ijress  paid  the  bill  and  was  given  the  bedding. 

When  Dr  Franklin  got  Into  high  finance,  In  Paris,  borrowing 
'or  the  Government,  did  he  send  the  money  home?  He  did  not. 
He  spent  it.  buying  supplies  for  the  American  Army.  Robert  Mor- 
;-ls  "the  flnancier  of  the  Revolution."  wrote  to  Congress  on  May  34, 
1782.  that  PrankJln  was  borrowing  money  to  pay  what  he  had  al- 
leady  spent: 

"Congress  will  perceive."  wrote  Morris  "that  every  sou  we  can 
command  during  the  year  1783  Is  already  anticipated  •  •  • 
that  there  are  •  •  •  nearly  ten  millions  (livres),  besides  tho 
(ium  expended  In  Holland,  which  have  already  parsed,  and  are 
now  jxassing  through  the  hand  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  of  which  not  a 
llvre  has  been,  or  ever  wUl  be.  applied  to  the  cxurent  service." 

Congress  at  once  appointed  an  Investigating  committee,  and  it 
lepxDrted  6  months  later  as  follows: 

"Your  committee  observes,  on  examining  the  banker's  accounts, 
that  very  large  sums  of  th<*  public  money  in  Prance,  amounting  to 
many  hundred  thovLsand  livres,  have  been  appropriated  since  the 
completion  of  the  Confederation  by  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles  (Pranklln)  to  persons  and  purposes,  for 
which  they  can  find  no  authority  on  the  Journals  of  Congress." 

There  was  no  dishonesty  about  this.  Congress,  before  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  were  ratified,  delegated  power  to  Franklin 
to  spend  money  In  Europe  Ratification  of  the  Articles  made  thia 
celegation  of  power  unconstitutional.  But  Prankim  continued  to 
spend  the  money.     Not  quite  all.     He  left  a  little  lor  Congress. 

"When  you  observe  that  the  Dutch  loan,  which  you  conceived 
might  be  entire  with  me,  has  suffered  such  large  deductions,  you 
will  not  expect  much, '  he  wTote  on  March  4,  1782. 

And  Morris  bitterly  reported  to  Congress  as  he  sent  them  this 
li^tter:  "How  the  accounts  may  stand  1  know  not,  but  it  Is  my 
particular  duty  to  observe  that  there  appears  to  have  been  but 
1  ttle  received  for  the  great  sums  which  have  been  expended." 

Morris  was  wrong.  It  Is  recognized  now  that  the  borrowing 
and  spending  by  Pranklln,  prodigal  as  It  appeared,  wasteful  as  It 
vas  in   many  re.'^pect.s,   prevented   the   Revolution   from   collapsing. 

Franklin  wrote  almanacs  m  praise  of  penny-saving  thrift,  but 
when  his  preaching  failed  to  fit  the  necessities  of  a  national  crlsu 
^.e  did  what  the  crl.sis  demanded  He  was  the  biggest  borrower' 
t.ae  biggest  spender,  in  the  Revolution.  ' 

If  Herbert  Hoover  wants  to  find  out  where  Benjamin  Pranklln 
uxjuld  stand.  If  he  were  in  the  United  States  today,  facing  this 
CDuntrys  crisLs  In  human  life,  let  l::m  read  the  speech  Pranklln 
delivered  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  on  August  10  1787 
when  he  protested  against  'a  ^rcat  partiality  to  the  rich"  and 
begged  his  comrades  not  to  "debase  the  spirit  of  the  co'mmon 
people." 


H.   R.  4199,   the   General    Welfare   Act,   Deserves 

Passage  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31.  1938 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  two  civ- 
ilized countries  of  any  importance  in  the  world  today  have 
failed  to  enact  some  form  of  substantial  government  old- 
af:e  pensions.  These  are  India  and  China.  It  was  not  untU 
1£'36  that  this  country  made  a  start  in  embarking  upon  an 
old-age  pension  program.  I  maintain  we  should  lead  the 
piocession  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

During  my  entire  adult  life  I  have  championed  the  cause 
ol  P^eral  old-age  pensions.  As  a  member  of  the  Eagles' 
Lod^e,  I  have  an  especial  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the 
hiunanitanan  principle  of  providmg  surcease  for  the  elderly 
in  their  declining  years. 

THX     TOWNSEND     UOVTTATTrr     CAINS     WTDESPREAD     STTPPOHT 

The  Townsend  Plan  first  broke  upon  the  national  scene 
in  the  year  1934.  Enthusiasm  for  the  doctrine  it  enunciated 
spread  like  wildfire.  It  was  a  simple  plan,  easy  to  compre- 
hend. It  was  a  recognition  that  recurring  depressions  arise 
in  large  part  from  a  drying  up  of  purchasing  power  in  the 
Nation.  The  plan  provides  for  resuscitation  of  moribund 
business  by  the  injection  of  new  lifeblood  into  the  national 
ar-erles  of  trade  in  the  form  of  compulsory  spending  of  funds 
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paid  to  those  over  60  years  of  age,  as  old-age  pensions.  It 
is  a  combination  pension  and  recovery  plan. 

Since  the  date  of  its  inception  this  plan  has  grown  until 
it  now  has  active  adherents  in  every'  State  in  the  Union. 

Pending  before  this  Congress  is  the  General  Welfare  Act 
(H.  R.  4199) ,  a  measure  which  incorporates  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Townsend  plan.  This  bill  should  be  enacted 
into  law  at  this  session. 

POWKSFUL  CONCSKSSIONAL  BACKINO  SBOUUl   NOT  BS  OVXBLOOKXD 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
RoBCRT  DoTTGHTON.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  names  of 
Congressmen  are  attached  to  this  epistle.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  membership  of  this  House  have  thus  urged 
upon  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  whose  bosom  the  bill 
is  now  uncomfortably  I'eposing,  that  they  want  a  hearing  und 
action  upon  this  bill  now.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six 
Members  of  this  body  have  signed  the  petition  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk  to  discharge  the  Wasrs  and  Means  Committee  from 
further  control  of  this  bill  and  to  force  the  measure  to  debate 
and  vote  on  the  House  floor.  Surely  such  a  formidable  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  in  behalf  of  this  measure  should  cause 
the  committeemen  in  charge  of  the  bill  to  unbend  and  take 
action.  The  people's  will  should  not  be  thwarted.  I  am 
proud  that  I  voted  against  the  "gag"  rule,  under  the  au- 
thority of  which  the  burial  of  controversial  legislation  in  com- 
mittee is  made  possible.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  committee  still  obdurately  refuse  to  give  those  of  us 
who  have  persistently  fought  in  behalf  of  this  measure  a 
chance  to  debate  its  merits  upon  the  House  floor. 

rWSSAin   ENDORSZICXNTS   OBSOIVZ   USFXCTrm.   ATTKMTION 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington  the  legislature,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  has  memorialized  Congress  in  behalf  of 
the  General  Welfare  Act.  Countless  labor  unions  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  espousing  this  bill.  Merchants'  asso- 
ciations, women's  clubs,  city  councils,  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners, old-age  pension  unions,  have  similarly  passed 
resolutions,  cogently  expressed,  demanding  action  upon  this 
bill  now.  The  members  of  pension  clubs  in  my  State,  by  the 
thousands,  are  belligerently  urging  that  this  Congress  sub- 
ordinate other  legislation  to  consideration  of  this  bill  at  this 
session. 

THIS    ETFECTIVK    SZMEDT    J3    MKEDED    NOW 

During  the  years  1935  and  1936.  I  had  the  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  addressing  countless  Townsend  Clubs  in  various 
parts  of  my  State.  The  membership  of  these  organizations  is 
made  up  of  the  flnest  class  of  citizenship  we  possess.  Hiey 
are  honest,  God-fearing,  sincere  folks  who  are  arrayed  in 
militant  formation,  grimly  determined  that  the  General  Wel- 
fare Act  be  enacted  into  law.  Tlaey  have  seen,  as  have  I, 
numerous  bills,  both  simple  and  recondite  in  nature,  offered 
as  panaceas  for  America's  ills.  They  recognize  these  meas- 
uies  as  stopgaps,  palliatives,  of  transitory  benefit,  but  wholly 
lacking  the  power  of  doing  permanent  good.  They  are  be- 
coming increasingly  impatient  with  the  failure  of  this  Con- 
gress to  recognize  that  the  lack  of  purchasing  power,  from 
which  the  Nation  suffers,  is  stagnating  business,  destroying 
initiative,  discouraging  youth,  souring  our  popiilation,  making 
cynics  out  of  the  most  brilliant,  encoura^ng  juvenile  delin- 
quency, adding  to  insanity,  increasing  our  poorhouses,  fo- 
menting divorces.  We  want  our  Nation  to  prosper  and 
succeed,  and  we  insist  that  this  desired  objective  can  be 
effectuated  through  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  General 
Welfare  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  first  day  of  my  service  here  I  have 
done  my  utmost  to  promote  sentiment  and  secure  support 
for  the  General  Welfare  Act.  I  have  served  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Act  steering  committee  from  its  creation  and 
am  now  a  member  of  the  new  steering  committee  of  which 
the  Honorable  Joe  Hendricks,  of  Florida,  is  chairman.  I 
have  attended  all  meetings  of  these  committees  and  have  lent 
such  talents  as  I  possess  to  the  important  work  upon  which 
these  committees  are  engaged. 


MILLIONS  PLSAO  TOU  A  CHAHCX  TO  PWESSNT  TRI  OXKKBAL  WKLTABS  ACT*! 

Msarrs 
More  than  30,000,000  citizens  are  represented  by  the  Con- 
gressmen who  signed  the  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  entire  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Washington  in  this  body  have  signified 
their  heartfelt  approval  of  this  bill.  To  me  it  is  unjust  and 
an  ineffably  ludicrous  situation  that  this  committee  has  so 
far  refused  to  give  those  of  us  who  champion  the  bill  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  its  manifold  merits  to  the  entire  Houst 
upon  the  floor  of  this  body,  during  debate  upon  the  measurt. 

HSLP    TO*    ALL    THINQS    AMD    BCNOS    BUT    BTJICAM    BrZNOS 

Ml.  Speaker,  we  prate  of  our  loving  reference  for  mothor- 
ho«l.  Songs  are  written  a^tout  her;  stories,  poenas,  legends 
are  bf.dlt  around  our  mothers.  We  have  set  aside  one  day 
in  May  as  a  date  for  concentration  of  thoughtfulness  upon- 
our  mothers.  But  the  General  Welfare  Act  will  make  a 
mothers'  day  each  day  in  the  year.  We  have  funds  in  this 
country  which  we  freely  spend  for  the  benefit  of  the  bmis 
in  the  air.  fish  in  the  sea.  beasts  in  the  forest.  Insects  in  the 
ground,  but  we  have  b^n  woefully  laggard  and  negligent 
in  our  taking  care  of  the  elderly.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
shall  enact  this  measure  soon  into  law  so  that  when  upon 
the  aged  and  feeble  ears  of  the  old  there  approaches  the 
beckoning  music  of  eternity,  happiness  and  contentment 
wlU  be  their  lot. 

CXmCLTT    TO    ANIMALS    IS    PUWISMB);     CBTTKLTT    TO    THX    AOBD    BSICAim 

LBQALLT    T7NCKN80IA8LB 

We  would  arrest  a  neighbor  If  he  chained  his  horse  to 
a  street  comer  for  12  hours  without  attention,  but  some 
aged  man  or  woman  may  be  abandoned  to  any  hardship  by 
their  closest  relatives  in  some  isolated  hut,  and  the  law 
will  not  punish  them  for  their  neglect. 

In  this  richest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  we 
spend  more  money  for  public  education  than  in  all  the 
world  combined,  why  is  it  that  the  least  consideration  and 
loving  care  Is  accorded  to  human  beings? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  bill,  through  the  means  of  a  3 
percent  transaction  tax,  we  propose  to  collect  a  sufficient  sum 
to  pay  to  each  qualified  person  60  years  of  age  and  more  a 
monthly  pension  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  him  or  her 
to  banish  poverty  and  purchase  a  minimum  of  comforts.  We 
propose  that  these  funds  shall  be  expended  in  the  pnipiing 
30  days,  so  as  to  avoid  hoarding  and  provide  a  steady  pur- 
chasing power.  We  propose  that  the  entire  net  proceeds  of 
the  collected  transaction  tax  shall  be  regularly  distributed 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $200  per  month  per  person.  The  com- 
pulsory spending  feature  is  the  essence  of  the  recovery  plan. 

FBncX  THX  PT71CP,  TEX  WI  FKOPOSX  TO  PAT  AS  WS  OO 

Hiis  is  a  pay-as-you-go  program.  No  bonded  indebted- 
ness; no  tax-exempt  securities;  no  subjection  to  the  banks; 
no  mortgaging  the  future — is  encompassed  by  the  General 
Welfare  Act.  We  propose  to  prime  the  pump  by  paying  for 
it  ourselves,  now.  Tbe  recent  passage  in  this  body  of  the 
President's  recovery  program  of  spending  is  a  recognition  by 
the  administration  of  the  need  for  supplying  money  to  indus- 
try through  the  worker.  The  advantages  of  Gknremment 
distribution  of  funds  have  been  demonstrated  decisively  here- 
tofore. When  the  bonus  was  paid  in  1936  America  enjoyed 
its  greatest  period  of  prosperity,  in  the  ensuing  year,  as  com- 
pared with  any  period  subsequent  to  1929. 

A  PBCXnriABT   BLOOD  TKAMSTDBIOH 

When  a  patient  suffers  from  pernicious  anemia,  the  phy- 
sician prescribes  a  blood  transfusion.  When  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  easy  purchasing  power  disappear  from  the  na- 
tional arteries  of  business  the  Nation  suffers  financial  leuke- 
mia. Again  a  blood  transfusion.  The  General  Welfare  Act 
will  supply  the  deficiency.  One  does  not  try  to  prime  the 
pump  with  an  eye-dropper,  a  teaspoon,  or  a  teacup.  If  he 
wants  quick  action — effective  results — he  employs  a  con- 
tainer of  ample  capacity.  Tliis  we  propose  to  do  in  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Act. 
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HOW 

W»>  are  told  that  one- third  (A  our  Nation  is  now  under- 
prtviieged.  Think  of  It.  Wher;  factories  supply  so  many 
clothes,  one-third  of  us  are  undepilad;  where  farms  produce 
such  abundant  crops,  one-third 
wealth  is  so  enormous,  1  perceikt  of  us  own  85  percent  of 
the  Nation's  riches.  The  situatkn  cMifronting  us  cries  aloud 
for  31  drastic  remedy.  The  huidreds  of  thousands  of  our 
boys  and  girls  who  are  now  jrradi  ating  from  our  high  schools 
and  universities  hare  small  opportunity  in  this  hectic  world 
One  young  cynic  recently  wrote  t  class  slogan  for  his  school 
"W.  P.  A — here  we  come."    M$  God! 

youth  are  becoming  so  cynical 

of  e(;onomic  injustices  and  socjuu  disparities!  Under  the 
General  Welfare  Act  mlUlMu  of  bur  elderly  citizens  could  be 
relieved  ot  employment,  their  puces  taken  by  the  young  and 
middle-aged.  The  burden  Imposed  upon  the  latter  by  finan- 
cial help  glTcn  the  aged  would  ba^  removed,  parents  and  their 
children  would  be  pecuniarily  in  iependent  ai  each  other 
SLncixATa  vumv* 

Statisticians  attribute  40  . 
dUBcuIties  and  likewise  ascribe 
formidable  proportion  to  mental 
dlferice.     Reflect  upon  the 
EUm.inate  child  ddlnquoKy  in 
penses  for  law  enf (M-cement ; 
through  crime:  lesaen  materially 
poorliouaes;  reduce  charity  to 
raplace  gkMm  with  >oy  and  a  ses ; 
brothers  and  tfstera  to  have  rugp 
garat.'C.  a  rout  in  the  oven,  a 
mekKly.    Years  ago  a  poet  wrott 

And  the  nlghta  ihall  be 

And  the  cans  which 
Shan  fold  their  tente 

And  BlteQtly  ate«l 

America  has  been  surfeited 
ituncled  by  evidences  of  wealth, 
need:;-  grow  discontented  and 
"Tamij"? 

SbiiQ  we  console  ourselves 
provi-ilng  a  P.  W.  A.  and  a  W.  P 

I  &uy  with  the  poet  of  old.  "Ah 
him  conspire  to  grasp  this  sonj 
would  we  not     •     •     •    remold 
Sim"   Indubitably  there  is  need. 

It  DOW. 

UFruaiUHlll    IfTTST 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  3^u  know  that 
Journalism  m  American 
Jobs  <!xi8tlng  tn  all  the 
Are  ail  of  us  aware  that  only 
afford  to  hire  a  doctor?    That 
not  have  inside  phnnbing?    Tha; 
five  is  able  to  earn  his  living? 
lawyerB  earn  ten  than  $14MN)  per 
of  our  ooltefe  graduates  are 
after  their  graduatloaT 

us  paTlBg. 

The  Oeoeral  Wtf  are  Act 
industry  anew;  to  sapvtj  the 
they  may  reaUze  their  dreams 
create  a  demand  for  the  servlcet 
yezs;  to  give  the  youth  a  idace 
of  "sweetness  and  light"  to  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  travesty 
not  ac>  far  been  had  upon  the 
skies  of  Europe  are  "red  and 
nal  conflicts  here.    We  want  to 
distrHsution  of  wealth  so  that  the 
wiU  be  assured  of  opportuniUes. 
tacle  ot  too  many  men  for 
where  we  have  too  many  Jobs  for 
plan,  labor  will  be  an  asset,  not  a 


Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  members,  let  us  have  action  now. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  here  to  sign  the  petition  upon  the 
Sijeaker's  desk  to  force  the  bill  upon  the  floor  for  action. 
Surely  you  have  ears  attuned  to  the  murmuring  of  the 
folks  at  home.  Surely  you  have  eyes  which  see  the  travail 
and  suffering  around  us.  Surely  your  beings  are  allergic 
sensitively  to  the  pleadings  of  the  masses.  Shall  we  fail 
the  people  tn  their  time  of  greatest  need?  Let  our  reply  be 
a  fulmination  of  thunderous  emphasis,  "'No,  a  thousand  times 
no!" 


of  divorces  to  flnancml- 
he  impact  of  insanity  in  a 
distress  arising  from  in- 
thla  bill  can  bestow. 
Ifrge  degree:  reduce  the  ex- 
billions  of  dollars  lost 
taxpayars'  outlays:  remove 
IzxxMMequential  amount; 
for  life;  enable  our  eklerly 
on  the  floor,  a  car  in  the 
radio  to  provide  soothing 

filled  with  muslo, 
infest  the  day 
Ike  the  Ar&bs 

»w«y. 

by  sorrow  and  gloom.    Sur- 

is  It  any  wonder  that  the 

bfecwne  the  willing  prey  of 


that 


we  have  done  enough  by 
A.? 

love,  could  you  and  I  with 

scheme  of  things  entire. 

t  nearer  to  the  heart's  de- 

ezlgent  need,  for  remolding 


universtiea 
new^Miiers 
oie 
8) 


penoanent 


propMes 


there  are  more  students  of 

today  than  there  are 

of  the  United  SUtes? 

third  of  the  people  can 

percent  of  our  homes  do 

but  one  architect  out  of 

nbat  40  percent  of  all  the 

year?    "mat  but  20  percent 

itly  emiA}yed  5  years 

depressing  facts  must  give 


for 
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to  start  the  wheeis  of 

with  the  sinews  whereby 

reasonable  comforts;  to 

of  dentists,  doctors,  law- 

tbe  sun;  to  open  a  vista 

oitire  Nation. 

outrage  that  action  has 
(general  Welfare  Act.    The 
We  want  no  inter- 
(  ff ectuate  a  more  equitable 
most  humble  of  our  people 
We  want  to  replace  a  spec- 
available  Jobs  by  a  condition 
available  men.    Under  our 
Irug  upon  the  market. 


lowi  ring. 


The  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  Bicentenary 

Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF   MAKTTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  31    (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20) 

1938 


CX)MMia4:ORATTON     OF     THK     LIFE     AND     TWO     HUNDREDTH 
ANNTVEIISARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OP  CHARLES  CARROLL 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  In  pursuance  of  an  author- 
izjition  by  Congress  a  Commission  was  appointed  known  as 
the  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  Bicentenary  Commission, 
to  commemorate  the  life  and  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  last  living 
sipner  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

A  preliminary  report  by  Gen.  CUnton  L.  Rlggs.  Chairman 
of  the  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  Commission,  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  held  in  1937,  is  being  herewith 
fll*?d  by  me. 

The  Commission  has  now  in  course  of  preparation  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  celebration,  which  will  contain  a  pro- 
gram showing  in  detail  the  numerous  events  that  were 
stJiged.  Later.  General  Riggs  will  render  a  detailed  financial 
re:x>rt  to  the  Senate,  when  the  compilation  of  this  perma- 
nent record  shall  have  been  completed. 

I  should  hke  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
RrcoRD  the  addresses  made  by  persons  Identified  in  one  way 
or  In  another  with  that  celebration,  together  with  some 
related  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  and  other  matter 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

itEPOKT    OF    THE     CHAIRMAN     TO    THE     MEMBERS     OF     THE     CHAilLES 

Carroll  or  Carrollton  Binr^rrEN.ARY  Commission 

Ptjblic  Resolution  No    106.  Sr%ENTT-roL-RTH  Congress 

IS.  J    Res    151] 

'^°l?l'"T°'"*'°''  maklni?  provision  for  a  national  celebration  of  the 
ticentensiry    of    the     birth    of    Charles    Carroll     of    CarroUtoi! 
v/ealtt^'ajrt  Blgner  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
^7hereas   Charles    Carroll    of    CwTollton    during    his    lifetime    of 

^"ll^tT^<i   ""''"'^    ""^''^   °'  paramoSt    ImporSSS    2 

o^!!!jfr"  ,°?K^^![T^  ^^  ^'^'^^-  °"°«  ^^^"  *  months  before  the 
adcptlon  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  John  Adama  stated 

^iJ^^^^    v*"^^  ^  American   liberty,   his   zeal,  fortitude,   and 
^o-^I^       f  \  ^^'^   ^"   ^   con.splciK)us   that    he   Is   said   to   be 
^r.  !f   K  I  I™"  *  P«^^"»'  vens^eance  by  the  friends  of  admlnls- 
tranlon;  but  he  continues  to  hazard  his  aU.  his  immense  fortune 
the  largest  in  America,  and  his  Ufe  •    and  lonune. 

r^^fr^  n""    ^^fP''"^    "'^    Declaration    of    Independence   Charles 

S^-^  fnrt«^7'^^''i"  Pif''^^  ^'^  '^"  ^^^  sacred  honor,  and  the 
lanert  fortune  in  America  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution:   and 

to  ^?«  n^.tln^f^/*''^   rendered   by   Charles  CarroU  of   CarroUton 
iSbi^^tL^^,^%'*'^'''«  ^^^  ^'"  °'  Independence,  and  In  the 
t^h.^I^  .»^r^^^^  ^"^  preserve  the  Republic  from  disintegrating 
Which  resulted   In  the  adoption   of  the^  present   Constitutton,  re- 

S!t.t  i'''hls'Xm£-?:"and'    ^    ^-^-Porarles.    including    the 

frS^^^S^^'^^  ^^°^\  °^  Carrollton,  as  United  States  Senator 
SS^rif^^'  ^^^r^^  a^foremo«  pan  In  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  Oowrnment,  under  the  Presidency  of  George  Waahington; 
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r».^^i^„  ^  T  J*^°^  °^  56  years  following  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  Charles  CarroU  of  Carrollton  watched 
the  progress  of  American  affairs  with  eager  solicitude  and  labored 
unceasingly  for  the  advancement  of  the  Republic   and 

Whereas  Daniel  Webster  In  an  oration  delivered  at  PaneuU  Hall 
Boston,  on  August  2,  1826.  on  the  occasion  of  a  civic  tribute  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adama.  then  recenOy  deceased  paid 
eloquent  homage  to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  then  the  last  of 
the  signers  comparing  him  to  a  venerable  oak  "standing  alone  on 
the  plain,  hailing  him  as  a  "fortunate,  distinguished  patriot  " 
and  exhorting  his  hearers  to  "let  him  know  that  while  we  honor 
the  dead  we  do  not  forget  the  living,  and  that  there  la  not  a 
heart  here  which  does  not  fervently  pray  that  Heaven  mav  vet 
keep  him  back  from  the  society  of  his  companions";  and 

rJ^u^n''  \f?^'  ^  *  """^  °'  national  homage  to  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution,  conferred  upon 
h  m  the  franking  privilege.  Speaker  Stevenson  requesting  him  in 
his  official  notification,  to  receive  the  honor  "as  a  token  of  the 
distinguished  respect  and  veneration  which  Congress  entertains 
toward  an  ea'ly  and  devoted  friend  to  liberty,  and  one  who  stood 
eminently  foj-ward  in  the  purest  and  noblest  band  of  patriots  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen";  and 

Wher««  on  November  15.  1882.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Andrew  Jackson,  voiced  in  feeling  terms  the  tribute  of  the 
Republic  to  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton.  who  had  died  on  the 
preceding  day,  affirming  that  "no  one  estimated  higher  than  I 
did  his  claims,  whilst  living,  upon  the  gratitude  and  love  of  his 
country:  none  will  cherish  more  sacredly  his  memory  now  that 
he  to  taken  from  us  by  the  Great  Disposer  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world  ;  and 

Whereas  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  CTiarlee  CarroU  of  Car- 
roUton occurs  on  September  19,  1937;  and 

Whereas  It  is  eminently  proper  and  desirable  that  the  United 
Btatea  shoiild  officially  commemorate  this  event:  Therefore  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tht 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  to  hereby,  authorized  to 
appoint  a  body  of  five  persona,  to  be  designated  "The  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  Bicentenary  Commission,"  this  Commission 
to  be  charged  by  him  with  the  work  of  making  adequate  prepara- 
tions for  a  national  celebration  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $12,500.  or  the  necessary  part 
thereof,  to  carry  out  the  provtelons  of  this  resolution 

Approved.  June  15.  1936. 

Acting  on  authority  given  in  thto  resolution,  the  President 
appointed  as  Commissioners;  Hon.  Millard  E.  Tydlngs  and  Hon 
George  L.  Radcllfre,  Senators  from  Maryland;  Hon.  William  P 
Cole.  Jr..  Representative  from  Maryland;  PhUlp  A.  CarroU  ot 
Doughoregan  Manor,  a  descendant  of  the  signer;  and  CUnton  L. 
Riggs.  president  of  the  Maryland  Htotorical  Society. 

At   succeeding   meetings  of   the   Conamisslon.   Gen.   Clinton   L. 
Rlggs  was  elected  chairman;    and  Mr.  James  E.  Huicock.  presi- 
dent of  the  War  of   1812   in  Maryland,  was  appointed  secretary 
without  salary,  in  accordance  with  hla  own  request. 

The  chairman  submitted  his  Ideaa  as  to  the  character  and 
number  of  the  celebrations  to  be  held,  which  were  approved  by 
the  Commission;  and  he  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  nlans 
as  outlined. 

The  first  celebration  took  place  at  Annapolto  on  Saturday 
September  18.  1937,  on  the  grounds  of  the  home  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Annapolis,  where  hto  son.  the  signer,  was  bc«i  and  soent 
a  part  of  his  youth. 

This  celebration  was  financed  by  an  appropriation  of  $500 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  approved  by  Gov  Harry 
W.  Nice,  thus  requiring  no  funds  from  the  Federal  appropriation 
The  chairman  of  the  Commission  appointed  a  local  committee- 
Hon.  Rldgely  P.  Melvln.  State  senator  from  Maryland,  as  chair- 
man; Hon.  Harry  W.  Nice,  Governor  of  Maryland,  honorary  chair- 
man; and.  MaJ.  Gen.  Milton  A.  Reckord,  Brig,  Gen.  John  PhlUp 
HUl.  Brig.  Gen.  Amos  Woodcock.  Rear  Admiral  David  Foote  Sellers. 
Mr.  George  Forbes,  and  Prof.  Harry  Francis  Sturdy,  as  members. 

In  addition  to  the  above  committee,  a  represenUtlve  from  each 
county  in  the  State  was  appointed  to  act  on  an  advisory  board, 
to  cooperate  with  the  committee  on  thto  occasion. 

The  foUowlng  remarks,  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
on  this  occasion,  outlines  the  program  as  given. 
Cbldratiow  or  th«  Two  HtrNDSxDTH  AHirtvnsAiT  or  raw  Both 
or  Charles  Cajuou.  or  CARaoLLTON,  Patwot  and  Signer   on  th« 
Grounos  or  TH«  OaicmAL  Cammoll  Maksion.  Awnapolbs,  Md. 

pbogram 

Invocation Reverend  Francto  Joseph  OaUagher,  C.  8S.  R. 

Music Naval  Academy  Band 

Lt.  WUllam  B.  Sima.  conducting 

Introductory  remarks state  Senator  Rldgely  P.  Melvln 

Chairman.  Annapolis  Committee 

Address Honorable  George  L.  Radcliffe 

United  states  Senator  from  Maryland 

Music Naval  Academy  Band 

Address Judge  T.  Scott  Offutt 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland 
Pageant Written  and  directed  by  Mrs.  Guy  R.  Clementa 


THK    PAGEANT 


Synopsis 
The  first  scene.  Introducing  the  first  episode,  depicts  a  street 
discussion  over  the  letters  of  the  "First  Citizen"   (Charles  CarroU 
of  Carrollton).    He  had  publtohed  In  the  Maryland  Gazette  a  most 
effective   answer   to   the   letters   of   "AntUlon"    (Daniel   Dulaney) 
who  had  defended  the  course  of  Governor  Eden  In  setting  the  pro- 
vincial officers'  fees  by  executive  proclamaUon.    The  second  scene 
which  completes  the  first  episode,  shows  a  group  of  cltiaens  visiting 
Z^^^  **  ^^  ^°™«  ^  express  their  appreciation  of  hto  defeneerf 
their  right  of  taxation  through  duly  elected  represenUtlves 

The  next  episode  begins  with  the  third  scene,  in  which  a  btoud 
of  citizens  are  threatening  Anthony  Stewart,  owner  of  the  brte 
Peggy  Stewart  with  hanging,  vinless  he  bums  the  brig  with  iS 
lc»d  of  tea.  upon  which  he  has  Just  paid  the  hated  Brltteh  tax. 
I  Stewart,  refusing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  crowd  to.  however 
persuaded  by  Samuel  Chase  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  Charles 
CarroU  of  CarroUton.  who  to  then  sought  for  hto  advice  CarroU 
convinces  Stewart  that  he  should  bum  the  brig.  Stewart  then 
ordering  Captain  Jackson  to  row  him  out  to  the  briz,  sets  her  on 
fire  with  a  bumlxig  faggot.  "«  «« 

THK    CAST 

The  cast  of  the  pageant  In  order  ofJthelr  appearance- 

J^^'^VL:"--—- °"y   "•   Clement. 

S^      °S.?*J WUllam  A.  Darden 

Robert  Welch Robert  S.  G.  Welch 

James  Brlce Andrew  J.  Musterman 

»  ^^  S^y^ Henry  Zerhusen 

«    "•  H.  Worthington .Robert  K.  Worthington 

Samudl  Qirr RlchartTwS 

John  GaUoway... john  T.  Bowers 

Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUton George  W.  Velenovsky 

Messenger  and  Town  Crier. Prank  A.  Wlegard.  Jr. 

WUllam  Paca p.  y.  H.  Weems 

^  .K.      ^ V ^l*^   L.   BurweU 

Mathlaa  Hammond. — jomj  s.  Klefler 

Charles   Alexander   Warfleld a    C    Both 

Charles  Wallace.... .Bernard  C.  Hoff 

Mordecal  Gtot Albert  Kent  Winchester 

Samuel  Chase . ^    g    Wart 

Mob.  citizens,  and  frontiersmen :  ' 

Robert  W.  Taylor.  F.  P.  McCTaln.  B.  Argue.  C.  Broome.  Jlmmls 
Callahan,  John  Coughlin.  Robert  Fleet.  K.  Deale.  D.  Joachim, 
John  P.  Kramer,  A.  Legum,  W.  Musterman.  A.  Novak  a 
Perry,  E.  Smith.  John  Wlegard.  ^^  ' 

John  Muir,  Deputy  CoUector _p   h   Cemt^in 

Capt.  Richard  Jackson,  "      '  ^'"*"«» 

of  the  brig  Peggy  Stewart Jacques  Hammond 

Anthony  Stewart Jacques  Redway  Hi^T»^»nil 

Peggy  Stewart — n^  Kleanora  Velenovsky 

ANKAPous  comcirm 
State  Senator  Rldgely  P.  Melvln.  chairman;  Rear  Admiral  David 
Foote  Sellers.  United  States  Navy;  MaJ.  Gen.  Milton  A  Reckord. 
Adjutant  General;  Brig.  Gen.  A.  W.  W.  Woodcock;  Brig.  ben.  John 
B.  P.  C.  HUl;  Hon.  Louis  N.  Phlpps.  mayor  of  Annapolto:  Oeorve 
Forbes;  Henry  Francto  Sturdy.  * 

RncAUcs  or  Ridcklt  P.  MrLvnr,  Chaiucait,  Awkamkxs  Co^nanma. 
Cbarucs  Carsou.  or  CAaaoixroN  CxusaAnoiir  Skptsics^  I? 
1937  '  — — -    «», 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  General  AsfemWy  of 
Maryland  have  united  in  giving  official  recognition  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men and  patriots  In  the  htotory  of  our  coimtry,  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton.  In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  a  committee  for 
Maryland  was  named,  with  MaJ.  Gen.  ainton  L.  Rlggs  as  chairman, 
and  so  intimately  to  Annapolis  connected  with  the  career  of  Carrdtl 
that  It  was  deemed  appropriate  to  open  the  State's  3  days'  celebrm- 
tlon  by  ceremonies  here.  Accordingly  a  local  committee  was  named, 
and  It  to  our  prlvUege  now  to  present  a  program  which  to  desleMd 
to  emphasize  certain  phases  of  the  Ufe  of  CarroU.  the  statesman  as 
related  to  Annapolto.  In  doing  so.  we  have  the  rare  good  fartims 
In  having  a  setting  and  an  atmosphere  that  ftirntoh  real  insplrm- 
tlon  for  the  occasion.  Through  the  courtesy  and  graclousnels  of 
Father  Rector  GaUagher  and  the  other  authorities  of  8t  Mary's 
Church  to  whom  we  are  deeply  grateful,  we  are  permitted  to 
assemble  here  In  these  beautiful  and  hallowed  grounds  which. 
appurtenant  to  the  original  CarroU  mansion,  form  a  natural  shrtne 
of  patriotism.  ^  ~  «"u«i 

We  are  also  particularly  fortunate  !n  having  as  the  speakers  on 
thto  program  two  outstanding  Marylanders.  one  a  statesman  and 
the  other  a  lawyer  and  Jurist,  who  represent  today.  Just  as  Chi^rtes 
CarroU  of  Carrollton  represented  In  hto  day  and  generation  the 
very  highest  and  best  type  of  Maryland  citizenship.  A  tribute 
from  them  to  him  will,  of  course,  strike  a  true  note  of  appreciation 
and  a  responsive  chord  In  each  one  of  us. 

In  introducing  the  speakers,  no  further  comment  from  me  would 
be  in  order,  for  they  are  too  weU  known  to  need  any.  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  as  the  first  speaker  on  the  program.  Hon.  Oaotai 
L.  RAOCurrs.  United  States  Senator  from  Maryland. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Radclots's  address  the  presldins 
officer  said: 


I 
I 
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I  have  the  honor  to  preautt  m 
on  th"*  program,  the  Honorable  ' 
Apit^ais  of  Maryland. 

1ti«  Rmatnlnc   part  at  the 
paffmntry  which  will  be  outltiie<j 
CIcowdU.  m  th«  p«ofr«iii  la 
for«  proetdlny  with  this.  I  wan< 
emtion  of  th«  part  that  two  p«n 
•rruafiDg   and    aaiTjnnf    throug:  t 


th«  next  and  only  other  speaker 
Scott  Oflutt,  of  the  Court   of 


pi  3(raiB 


d0T<  lopetf 


p«noiM 


Praoda  StordT  baa  born*  pnwtteklly 
lAC  out  tha  detaUa  of  tmrj  pari 
•0  In  hit  ohanctOTtaUcaUy 
OMT  With  a  tfarottan  to  the  ■ptrt 
hln    an    iBvaluahla    mambar    of 
thankart  him  ptlvataly  mmaj 
praivnei.    Alao    tnchidad    ta    thli 
Mm  Ouy  OleaMDta  who 
worklaff  op  tiMaa  apmdca  and 
a  riial  labor  at  l0f«  and  wtttMUt 
at  the  pragram  woold  not  hava 
to  pobltalj  thank  thoaa  wbo 
In  [KMtrajring  'he  character* 
oOcen  and    men    of    the    If  aval 
Seller*.  haT*  k>  chaarfuUy  and 
helptog  on  the  brig  Pepfy  fU 
Bu]d.  whoaa  daUghtftil  mualc   _ 
eoma  aitd  ao  heli^un.  we  expraai 
The  prognun  wfl!  now  proeaed  xim  tor 


Ateworf 
and 


or  How.  O: 

Xl  la  highly  apprcfvlaia  that  wa  itoouM  meat  today  m  Kxmtpou* 
ta  do  honagi  to  Chartaa  OarroU  oi  Oarrotlton.  The  toadlng  eftmt* 
IB  hii  life  art  SO  waU  known  t<  you  that  I  wiu  in  thl»  brief 
lafbrmal  talk  refar  maraly  to  aoata  of  them.  Thto  I  will  do  for 
tha  pwpoaa  ot  nJurtrattng  eartal  i  polnta  whJeh  I  want  to  em 
-"— —      Charlaa  OarroU  of  Oan^lton   was  one  of  the  ions  of 

In  this  city  of 
closely 


AnnapelU  of  whom  you  are  mooi  Justly  proud. 

Anoapolla  ha  ^ant  aiuah  of  hia   larty  life.    Ha , 

etatMd  with  nearly  all  the  outatand  tag  eranta  in  tha  stirring  period 
of  history  in  whkh  he  lived         ^^ 

It  was  probaMy  fortimate  for 
whaa  ha  waa  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  _. 
whi(h  he  eould  not  get  In  Amerlea 


^  thotighiB  nraq\itntl7  dwelt  upcn  the  pohtical  eituation  in  hit 
hone  eountrr  and  ha  beeame  eon  ^ need  early  in  life  that  tapara- 


of   episodes   and 
to  yon  by  a  narrator.  Mr   Ouy 
from  etage  to  stage     Be- 
to  pubUely  egpiesa  our  appre- 
In  partlenlar  bare  taken  tn 
featurea.    Prof.    Henry 
the  entire  burden  la  wnrk- 
of  this  program  and  has  done 
b  and  aOdant  way.  and  more- 
of  the  oocaalon  that  baa  made 
tha   oommmee.    While   I    have 
I  want  to  do  so  again  In  this 
of    appredaitlon    Is 
wtth  Profaasoi  Sturdy  in 
pagaant.    Here,  too,  has  been 
her  expert  asatstanee  this  part 
wen  poastMe.    Finally,  wi»  want 
glvan  their  ttane  and  serrtee 
for  by  the  serlpi,  and  to  the 
AflBdemy    who.    under    ildmlral 
turned  out  thla  Job  and 
And  to  the  Naval   Academy 
fine  spirit  Is  always  so  wei- 
our  most  sincere  SMreclatlon. 
tha  direction  of  the  BBrrator. 


ooOal  nrated 

tils 


haw 

caUcd 


e<elently 


ihB  and  for  our  country  that 
**yo£*  to  rseetve  the  edueattrn 

ca.    ^wn 


whan  be 


Toung, 


uae  of  tha  OelaMlaa  froai  Onat  irttain  was  laeTitable     In  fact, 
^^•JIL!"?'**'^  hlmaelf  shortly  aflir  he  baeama  II  years  of  ag* 

Upon  bia  ratum  to  Amsriea  ha  fetmd  many  abaorbing  dstalls 
requiring  hU  tttentlon.    Ria  fathe*.  Charlaa  Carren.  of  Annapolis 

^J''**^n?!!l.!*_?*!**'  ***•  '••"'  tartw  that  tha  tsute  which 
Ckarlaa  C^rroU  of  GhrreHton  tahemed  waa  a  Mg  on*  T»e  son 
M  fjw  raoMtmhsr,  bitami  tha  rtaha  it  bmr  probaMy  in  tha  C^toniea 
What  manner  of  man  waa  OhaiM  OhrraU  of  Carrollton?  Thii 
qusauan  la  a  fasainatiag  oaa.  Aa  r  aiumpt  to  aaalyae  tha  ehar- 
•«rtanstua  of  Oirratl  laads  qulaUy  to  tha  eonalualoB  that  he  was 
a  praetloal.  wdl-polaad  maa.  forwa  rd  looking  but  with  thoughtful 
Md  due  regard  lor  Isaanni  of  ths  past.  He  beUafad  that  to  be 
practical  a  man  must  hare  an  op^n  BOad  tn  ranril  to  suggaated 
changes,  but  that  he  needed  also  i  deliberative  spirit  and  »  well- 
balanced  mind  in  weighing  new  U  eas,  leat  he  might  llghtjy  du»- 

fS?  ^  V^  1J^  Sf*?**     ^  tartwjea.  ha  was  ooiWlnoed 
that  tha  MaaiMe  thiag  for  Btewar    to  do  waa  to  bum  tha  Peewv 

Btewtrt.  and  that  Stewart,  as  the  c  wner,  should  himself  apply  \ht 
torch.  *^*^ ' 

The  baglnnlag  of  tha  AnMrieao  Bavolutian  iound  OBrroll  ar- 
deaUy  ctviog  his  support  to  the  nar  aMTentaal.  To  that  cauae  he 
d^ToCed  bis  time,  hla  ea^gv.  and  hli  money.  Later  he  waa  m  favor 
of  the  adopUoa  of  otu  Psderal  OeinUtutlon  aad  of  the  Mt«blUh- 

t^^id^'to'.^^'K'dSiirythiisT*^'  "***^""'  **^- 

Vary  ftw  man  of  hia  day,  or  lad*  tf  of  latar  tlmea.  ware  so  open- 
mlndad  in  oooatdartagnew  W*^"^^?**  Jo  praotieal  in  stud^ng 


«Bd  waigblag  thaat.  Whaa  he  adydaatad  tha  adoption  of  tht  fwd- 
•ml  OoaMituUon.  ha  kaaw  that  h>  waa  urglngrnTof  iST  mSt 
•dvanoed  and  radical  stapa  that  om  paopto  could  taka  hUI  this 
m>m  a  man  who  waa  inharsnUy  and  baaiaally  a  eonaerrativ*. 
Would  many  of  our  eonaarva«lva>nindad  paopla  of  today  wbo  so 

ISltSLJTSS^J.f  J-i'tj;?*^  ••  "^  i^JofKion  Of  tha«  con. 

£f  u  JL  .k!?"^''   '■P*'!^*    The  qu«atlon  la  an  tntareating  on*. 

»,Jf^«!«!J^Ji  **'***'"*«  "*•  ?""y  tf  »y*  of  a  very  long  life  h#  kept 

^i!.  "t^.'y^wJ?.  "••   poaeiea,   but  always  in   Juit   apwtt   of 

^iSt  TlSLZ!!.-"f*J*?*'."'""~****  ^  *»*■  Mtnudr  toward 
"dfluaa  and  naaaaa.  Ha  was  ever  iJart  to  e<KMM<w  m«w  >mmmmh>i« 
•ad  aaaaclal  Idaaa  but  eaauouTii  ^TSojSiS^m  iT  T^Z- 
fore,  not  at  all  etirprUlng  that  we  I  ndhteiTl  the  k^  of  •i  la.Tna 

•Marad  that  aat  tha  BKwt  Import*  it  one  of  taia  life,  neat  Ia  hi> 

si^uag  tha  Dsfl>ara»B>n  ef  ladirpan  Miee.  **  "*" 

•«\li?!Li£![!J!  VHT'*^  •laount  of  algnifUmnoa  athwh^t 
lo  thai  MaiaaMttl  of  hia.     it  was  straaal*  aiieMfitcrtBtte  of  the 


Just  as  he  believed  that  the  old  polttlcal  ordv  of  the  days 
It  the  Cclonlee  wu  outmoded  and  that  a  new  siritem  of  govem- 
meni  ahould  be  devised,  so  even  «t  the  advaitced  ag*  of  91  he  was 
convinced  that  an  economic  order,  new  in  some  respects,  was  de- 
sirable and  should  be  encouraged  He  wm  fanlghted  enough  to 
•ee  that  the  building  of  the  Baltimore  *  OQlo  Railroad  and  other 
Dew  industrial  activities  of  that  day  might  bring  about  practi- 
cally a  revolution  in  our  economic  conditions,  altering  materially 
our  methods  of  living.  That  poaalblllty  did  not  frighten  Ckrroa. 
What  the  new  change  would  mean  to  his  enormous  forttme  he 
oould  not  know  with  any  certainty.  As  soon  as  he  believed,  after 
careful  study,  that  far-reaching  diangea  tn  our  methods  of  trans- 
portation and  other  forma  of  Industrial  acttvltle*  should  be  en- 
'X)uraged.  It  was  then  natural  for  him  to  act  quickly  and  fear- 
lessly. In  that  be  showed  the  some  quality  of  foreatght.  sound 
Judgment,  and  courage  a*  he  had  In  1776. 

There  U  not  time  to  discus*  hla  connection  wtth  other  actlvltlae 
m  Maryland.  There  was  hardly  any  matter  of  outataodlng  Im- 
ixartance  but  what  received  his  thoughtful  conslderatlOQ  and  co- 
iiperatlon.  For  Instance,  when  the  patriotic  people  of  Maryland 
(»ncluded  to  erect  what  was  really  the  first  monument  In  America 
'o  Oeorge  Waahlngton.  Carroll  of  course  took  a  keen  Intereet 
in  the  project  and  helped  materially  to  see  the  job  done  well.  Re 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  that  monument.  When  It  was  decided  that 
ISaltlmor*  should  erect  the  largeirt  and  poaalbiy  the  most  grace- 
lul  shot  tower  ever  constructed.  It  was  CarroU  again  who  took 
MUve  aad  constructive  Interest  In  the  plans  fear  IV  Naturally  ha 
laid  the  correrstoue 

To  my  mind  there  ore  many  rtrtklng  glmllarltles  In  the  char- 
acterutlc*  of  Charle*  Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  OoorKC  Wsahlngton 
Hoth  were  wealthy  men.  Both  wsr*  men  with  an  inatlnctlve  setiso 
cf  caution.  Both  were  careful  and  methodical.  Both  weighed  and 
mudied  very  carefully  a  iUKgested  chanu*  until  they  had  probed 
ctci-ply  into  U.  Yft  both  were  open-minded  enough  to  see  the  ne- 
ccsaity  at  times  for  new  poilclc*,  political  and  economic  Both 
ctevotsd  their  energies  to  bringing  about  auch  change*,  and  In  do- 
ing lo  staked  their  furtunea  and  their  lives.  When  we  realise  how 
close  theae  friend*  wore,  our  Imaglnauon  easily  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Carroll  and  Washington  often  dlscuiMd  with  each  other 
importaat  problem*  of  ftiiar>c«  and  Rovernment.  What  a  fascinat- 
ing picture  U  suggtsted  to  our  mind*  by  such  a  thought,  1  have 
often  wondered  whether  ih*  full  alfniacance  of  thst  close  associa- 
tion and  frteudalup  has  been  grasped  and  emphaalaed 

Another  characterutir  of  Carroll  which  wa*  a  predominant  one 
ra«  hi*  iplnt  of  pauenr*  and  tolerance.  He  was  at  the  Mime  time 
»l»o  ready  for  agKrewivr  iKnion  Although  the  law*  of  Maryland 
when  ho  waa  youiiK  werr<  (;pprB**ive  lo  CuthoUc*,  he  ■howed  no 
re*entmfnt  over  ihot  dlwrimination  Ho  atood  by  hi*  fellow 
colonists  In  their  hour  of  need  but  he  encouraged  and  helped  to 
r^,'Jlu!!?*"i.. "'"  •'•m^notJon  of  those  dlscrlmlnatioxu  ifgalnst 
Catholics.     Hi.  example  of  tolerance  and  cooi,*r«tlon  was  Tprac- 

I^J..^!!  .JJ5'*I.'.'T  T'"  **"*'^  ">"  rolonl.t«  could  and  dltTap- 
preclau,  end  which  led  to  wise  change*  In  Maryland  law*.     ThrouS- 

rii',;*,ii;io;7f"?..^«;r;;;e2  ^'^"^  '"*»^'  ^•-''  -^-^  -^'^St 

Tbtoranc*.  cautiot).  thoughtful  deliberation,  opm-mlndednass 
and  courage  in  reschinR  hi*  conclusion*  and  In  S^rrymrom  hi 
conviction^  ail  of  the,e  qualltw  wer«  In  Carroll  to  a  mSS  strlklri 
eitent  His  life  and  actlvttle.  are  among  the  most  gloOouj 
hentsge*  of  the  people  of  Maryland  gionous 

„J"  7f.  .**•  •~'  '"  Importsnt  brtdge  between  the  old  oolltlcal 
order  of  thlnKn  and  the  now  onr  Fifty  or  «lxty  rear,  later  wiflnJ 
Carroll  th.  connecting  link  b^-tween  ?he  old  Ic^^om  c  TrtTr  ISS 

Jll^^'^'^rJ^  '*•  "''""'  ^'"^  ^^  '"•  t«  ^h"  advanced  ai'  Of  M 
r,""  ,^  povemment  for  which  he  hart  .truggJed  was  by  that 
time  e.tabli.hed  -,i,  a  .ound  and  .•udurlng  biul«  ^ 

It  was  rot,  however.  po««ible  for  him  to  live  lo  *ee  the  new  eco- 
nomic tifder  which  n.*.Uted  fn.m  the  Introduction  of  railroad*  and  ' 
^rho^n,""""*  ,"'  tran.p<>rtation    far- reaching  ImpmiS^nt.m 
method,  of  manufactiirinK  *nrt  in  other  form*  of  industrf     rii, 

f^Sr'f^r.r'r:?'''"*'  "^  '"^^  '"'-  that  pr^rS  ,7nd,  b5? 
I  ran  ftnoy  htm  itandlnfr  on  "Mount  Pl*ifah  "  and  thnuffh  hi.  -«.- 

nrwuh'nnLl^'  'r'^  ^'  """^^  .  -n'tury'S^;ar"*Tet''i'.  w^ 
not  wuh^iut  vl«lon      'IVuly  he  foresaw  with  the  eve*  of  fkith  murh 

country  which  followed  aftrr  hl«  day*  k '"u*  ui  mm 

Af,oa*aa  or  Hon   T   Hctt  Orrt^rr   Jrt»t  or  tms  CmmT  or  Affbau 

vr  Mabvland 
5n?^'  P'^HK-'*  »!•;"  I*  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  bom 
200  yrar.  i^u      H«   ^^   ..ol   u   .oUlu-.     hn  b.ld  7"™!   mftloS 

rl  |)<Th,.lm  niir  ur  ih»  wealihir.t  mm  of  hi*  dav    but 

i^SJrrof  H».er  nrr;.  ?"  ":'^-'-"''''>»  patriot  htit  »he4  wS; 

wmtiawnoa  OI   fHlier   p*trio(«   wlioMe   ner«innlltlei«    vivirt   who*   *»■»» 

liii"chaMl.'Tn  V;"^":''"  '^"■""  ^"''"'  ^'"  Pmfnttnd  «nrt  f«r.re*rh. 
"m  Changs*  m  the  .iru.t.irr  of  clvUi/.u  .,.u,   m   tlir  nu.nnrr*   uiul 
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customs  of  people.  In  their  social  and  political  phUoaophy.  In  their 
attitude  toward  religion,  and  In  their  relation  with  government. 
The  world  of  today  Is  In  respect  to  many  things  which  are  of  vital 
and  Instant  concern  to  men  everywhere,  far  different  frwn  the 
world  of  1737.  Then  there  was  neither  coal,  nor  gasoline,  nor 
electricity  available,  nor  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  railroad,  air- 
plane, motorcar,  nor  any  of  the  common  conveniences  of  today. 
There  waa  no  such  thing  as  religious  Uberty.  democracy  In  any 
real  sense  beyond  America  was  unknown,  tmd  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  had  little  If  any  voice  In  government  anywhere. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  In  speaUng  of  such  a  man  as  Charles 
CarroU  of  Carrollton  200  years  after  his  birth  to  the  people  of 
today  one  miist  speak  of  "Joseph  to  those  who  knew  not  Joseph." 
but  It  Is  not  so.  For  there  are  few  names  of  any  who  live  now, 
or  who  have  lived  since  his  time,  which  are  better  or  more  widely 
known  In  Maryland  than  his. 

It  ts  worth  while,  therefore,  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  inquire 
what  manner  of  man  was  this  Charles  Carroll  whose  name  and 
character  live  on  so  vividly  In  our  history  when  thoee  of  so  many 
other  able,  brilliant  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  patrlota  are  forgotten. 

The  explanation  lies  perhaps  In  part  in  the  fact  that  he  so 
perfectly  exhibited  In  hla  life  thoee  qualltlea  of  heart  and  mind 
which  the  people  of  thla  State  admire  most  and  love  to  believe 
characterise  In  some  degree  at  least  their  own  lives. 

In  part  at  least  it  lies  In  the  fact  that  he  so  tnily  represented  the 
spirit  of  rugged  Individualism  and  personal  and  political  Independ- 
ence, which  was  so  long  a  distinguishing  eharacaterlstlo  of  the 
American  people.  Maryland  Is  an  old  State,  Its  traditions  die 
slowly,  and  while  elsewhare  that  spirit  has  yielded  to  the  advancing 
collectivism  of  an  Industrial  age,  here  it  stlU  persists  In  much  of 
Its  original  strength.  Charles  CarroU  Inoamated  that  spirit,  and 
because  he  did,  and  because  It  was  complataly  ezprassed  in  his  life, 
his  nams  and  hla  eharaotar  stlU  have  In  this  State  the  vlvldnees 
aad  the  brlUlanos  of  a  living  thing. 

There  should  be  but  Uttls  doubt  that  the  most  distinctive  and 
peculiar  attributs  of  Amerloan  clvUlaatlon  has  been  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  ths  IndlTldual  which  la  Implicit  in  the  term  "democ- 
racy" as  ws  here  understand  that  term.  Othar  civilisations  were 
marked  by  progress  In  those  arts  which  charm  the  senses,  or  religion 
which  soothes  ths  spirit,  but  the  slBgulaf  and  dlstlngtilahlng  fea- 
ture of  American  clvUlaatlon  has  baan  aolleltude  for  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  "life,  liberty,  and  ths  pursuit  of  happineas"  which 
avsry  good  man  shotUd  have,  and  sdldtuds  for  ths  privilege  of 
ths  masses  to  share  in  the  blessings  aad  the  oomforta  which  shotild 
flow  from  otir  national  resources. 

Elsewhere  these  masses  have  been  for  agss  used  as  mere  cannon 
fodder,  or  regimented  to  make  life  swaater  for  classes  and  despots, 
but  here  It  was  ths  common  purpose  to  Insure  to  all  that  liberty, 
"Sweetener  of  hut  and  of  haU"  so  sssantlal  to  ths  common  hap- 
piness, the  right  to  Uts,  to  hold  gad  transmit  property,  to  pur- 
■us  happtnass,  and  to  ba  fraa. 

In  an  address  such  m  this,  soma  mantlon  shotUd  perhaps  b«  mad* 
for  the  record  of  the  statistical  data  of  his  Ufs,  although  In  his 
oass  such  knowladge  la  of  llttla  moment.  Because  his  fams  rasta 
not  ao  much  upon  this  act  or  that,  this  aarvloa  or  that,  aa  upon  tha 
full  roundsd  and  Impressive  character  of  ths  man  which  apart 
from  what  he  did  tnaplrad  oonfVdenos  In  him  and  lad  others  to 
believe  that  what  he  old  was  rlfht  and  to  accept  what  he  did  aa 
a  pattam  for  thtlr  own  conduct.  His  eharaotar  waa  made  manifest 
by  such  a  bswtldsrlng  rarlsty  of  transactions,  great  and  small  in 
his  public  and  prlrats  life,  that  no  oompleta  refarenos  to  them 
could  possibly  be  made  within  ths  daoant  limits  of  such  an  address 
as  this,  Thsy  all  mads  tha  man,  but  ws  must  look  at  tha  picture 
aa  a  whols  rathsr  than  at  tha  tiny  strokes  and  the  colors  which 
form  It, 

Charlaa  OarroU  of  Carrollton  was  bom  at  Annapolis.  The  daU  of 
his  birth  la  varloualy  gl?an  aa  September  S,  old  atyle,  18,  10,  end  90, 
1787,  and  he  died  aomethlng  over  06  years  later  on  November  14, 
1883.  He  waa  tha  aon  of  Charlea  OarroU  and  Dlsabeth  Brooka,  and 
the  grandson  of  another  Charles  OarroU,  the  son  of  Daniel  OarroU, 
of  Llttamourna,  King's  County,  In  Ireland.  That  Oharlee  OarroU 
read  law  In  the  Inner  Temple  In  London,  waa  a  clerk  to  Lord 
Powia,  and  came  to  Maryland  In  1880  where  hs  suoeaaded  Ool.  Henry 
Damall  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  proprietary. 

The  education  of  Charlas  OarroU  of  OarroUton  began  at  a  Jeeuit 
school  at  Bohsmla.  on  the  Bastarn  Bhors,  known  aa  The  Tus- 
culum  of  ths  Soclsty  of  Je*u*.  In  1747.  with  his  oounsin,  John 
Carroll,  aftsrward  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  a  member  of  the 
first  board  of  St,  John's  OoUege.  he  attended  the  College  of  BnglUh 
Jesuits  at  St.  Oman  la  French  flandsrs,  where  he  remained  for 
0  year*,  and  al*o  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rhelma.  He  attended  later 
th*  College  of  LouU  Le  Grand  in  Paris,  and  studli'd  civil  law  at 
Bourges,  capital  of  ths  Province  of  Berrl,  Prom  1767  to  1764  hs 
occupied  chambers  In  ths  Inner  Temple.  In  1786  he  returned  to 
Maryland,  where  on  February  18.  1708,  he  married  Mary  DarnaU, 
the  daughter  uf  Henry  Damall. 

When  he  returned,  the  Inevitable  clash  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  BnglMh  Colonies  was  fast  approaching.  Public  sentiment 
was  dlvidsd,  the  otnoeholders  and  other  Crown  bene&olarles  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  wealthier  class  were  for  the  Orown,  while 
the  smallsr  farmers,  msTBhants.  and  labor  generally  were  against 
it.  Although  ho  waa  one  of  the  largaet  landowners  la  the  province 
and  one  of  the  wsalthlest  men  in  the  Ooloniea,  Oharlee  OarroU  at 
onoe,  Inspired  by  that  paaaion  for  freedom  wbloh  eolored  hla  wbola 


life,  cast  his  lot  with  the  patriotic  party,  and  from  that  time  on 
he  wa*  an  active  and  powerful  force  In  eetabllahlng  American  li^de- 
pendence  and  in  founding  the  American  Nation.  The  extent  of 
his  activities,  and  the  nature  of  hU  service  I*  to  some  extent  shown 
by  the  capaclUes  in  which  he  served  the  colony,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation. 

He  waa  a  member  of  the  committee  on  correspondence  and 
safety,  the  committee  on  observation  for  Anne  Arundel  County 
(1775).  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Convention,  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  drafted  the  State  constitution  of  1776,  and  of 
the  committee  to  persuade  Canada  to  oppose  England,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  member  of  tbe  Associa- 
tion of  Freemen,  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtee  Senate,  and  of  the  State  senate. 
He  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RaUroad  on  July 
4.  1838,  and  at  his  death,  when  he  was  the  last  surviving  signer, 
he  was  actively  Interested  In  the  Potomac  Co..  the  purpoee  of 
which  was  to  provide  a  route  from  the  seaboard  to  the  West; 

WhUe  he  was  already  known  In  Maryland  as  an  abls  and  fearlaaa 
defenrier  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  against  the  oppreMlon  eg 
the  British-  Crown,  the  foundation  of  his  fame  In  the  other 
colonlee  was  laid  tn  his  controversy  with  Daniel  Dtilany.  In  the 
course  of  that  debate  he  declared  those  principles  of  political 
freedom  afterward  expressed  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  American  Constitution  which  patriots  In  aU  the  Colonies 
profeaead  and  believed,  and  he  denounced  wrongs  from  which 
thsy  all  suffered. 

Daniel  Dulany  was  a  brUllant,  learned,  and  able  lawyer,  of 
strong  character  and  great  courage,  not  only  the  leader  of  tha 
Maryland  bar  but  known  and  respected  In  Bngland  as  well.  Ha 
had  In  an  earlier  clash  between  the  colony  and  the  Crown  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  the  colonists  and  with  oozispicuous  abUlty 
opposed  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act.  OOlelal  fees  In  tha  oolony  had 
been  fixed  by  an  act  of  I7es  which  expired  In  1770.  The  assembly, 
enraged  by  what  they  considered  the  exorbitant  feea  allowed  to 
officers  of  the  oolony,  failed  to  agree  on  a  new  table  and  weta  pro- 
rogued. Governor  Aden  then  announced  a  fee  table  by  proclama- 
tion. Intense  and  bitter  oppoeltlon  waa  Instantly  aroused,  parties 
were  formed,  and  the  controversy  was  carried  on  In  the  prees  on 
the  platform,  and  by  actual  phvsloal  force.  At  the  same  tlma 
ths  Vestry  Act  fixing  the  tax  which  levied  a  tax  of  SO  pounds  of 
tobacco  on  svery  taxable  In  the  parUh  for  the  uee  of  every  minis- 
ter tndtictad  by  the  Governor  egplred.  The  expiration  of  that  aet 
revised  the  aet  of  1703,  fixing  the  tax  at  40  pounds,  Oppoaltlon 
to  that  interpreUUon  ol  the  law  waa  also  Instant  and  bitter.  In 
ths  row  over  the  tlthee.  Carroll,  aa  a  Romaa  OathoUo,  took  no 
Important  part,  but  in  a  eertee  of  letters  publlabad  In  the  Mary- 
land Gasette,  he  attacked  the  proclamation  with  extraordinary 
vigor  and  brUllanoe.  The  correspondence  began  wtth  a  letter 
published  by  Dulany,  hlmaelf  a  beneficiary  under  the  proelama- 
tlon.  under  the  pen  name  of  "Antlllon,"  whleh  waa  la  the  form  of 
a  dialog  between  two  fictitious  persons,  tha  ftret  cltlaen  and  tha 
second  cltlaen.  The  first  oltlsen  oppoeed  the  proelamatloa,  the 
seoond  oltlsen  defended  It.  In  that  debate,  the  eeoond  clttsan, 
who  was  adroitly  made  to  express  Dulany's  views,  waa.  of  course, 
viotorloiu.  But  Carroll,  aaaumlng  the  naaae  and  purpoee  of  the 
first  cltlaen,  decUaed  to  aooept  that  ooUtuive  victory  and  In  a 
brUliant  and  spirited  reply  made  the  pretended  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  "cltlaens'^  a  real  one.  Then  followed  the  debate 
between  two  of  the  ableet  men  In  the  western  world,  protagonlata 
reepectlvely  of  the  nghta  of  the  ooloniata  and  the  Oovamment, 
which  apread  the  fame  of  OarroU  aa  an   able  and  oouragaoua 

fiatrlot  throughout  aU  the  BngUsh  Colonies.    OarroU's  cause  was 
he  popular  one,  for  taxation  is  never  welcome,  and  waa  approved 
at  the  elections. 

From  that  time  on  OarroU  waa  a  member  of  every  patrlotle 
organisation  tn  the  State  and  was  abls,  fearlaes,  and  oonapieuous 
in  opposition  to  ths  British  policy  of  treating  ths  colonists  not  as 
Bngllshmen.  whleh  In  truth  they  were,  but  aa  a  conquered  aad 
aubject  people.  In  one  of  hla  repliea  to  Dulany  he  deeorlbed  him- 
self as  "a  friend  to  liberty,  a  settled  enemy  to  lawleae  prerogative," 
and  sueh  Indeed  he  was.  And,  In  responss  to  Dulany's  ungenarotia 
reference  to  his  rsUglotis  faith,  he  said ; 

"I  am  aa  avsrae  to  having  a  rellgloa  orammad  down  peoplol 
throau  as  a  proclamation.  Thess  are  my  political  prlnelplae,  la 
which  I  glory:  principles  not  hastily  taken  up  to  ssrve  a  turn,  but 
what  I  have  always  avowed  since  I  became  oapable  of  refleotioa. 
I  have  not  the  least  dislike  to  the  Church  of  Bngland,  thotigh  I 
am  not  within  her  pals,  nor  indeed  to  any  other  obureh;  knavea 
and  bigots  of  all  seou  and  denominations  I  hate  and  despies." 

A  brief  view  of  the  American  eoene  at  the  time  of  the  Mevolutloa 
throws  soms  light  on  ths  reasons  which  Isd  Carroll  to  push  tha 
cause  of  Amerlean  independence  wtth  such  indomitable  and  rt'ent* 
less  ensrgy.  Ths  truth  Is  that  for  nearly  a  oentury  oonduions 
common  io  them  all,  and  a  community  of  Interest,  had  been  steadily 
fusing  the  Thirteen  Colonies  Into  a  naUoa.  Until  Bngland  had 
Anally  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  ths  fear  of  the  French  menace, 
the  Colonies  had  been  allowed  to  do  n bout  as  they  pleased.  While 
oolonlss  m  nams.  actually  they  had  beea  sslf •governing,  and  In  the 
rough  school  of  war  with  ths  wtlderneaa  and  the  savage,  had  not 
only  Isarnod  th*  science  of  sslf'government  but  had  beoooM  so 
aooustomsd  to  dsaling  with  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way 
that  thry  had  oome  lo  regard  the  prlvUe|e  of  govarning  ihemselveg 
as  a  right. 
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Wmrif  IB  tho  tiMtoTT  of  th*  CsloniM  PMliMn«nt  pMnt<l  eorutn 
inOm  tttd  iMvigALtoii  Uwf  intorMMl  to  oompvi  the  Oolongs  to  buy 
•ii  UMir  nuinurMJturMi  food*  ftora  Infland.  aiid  which  torbmdn 
Uma  from  •htppinc  th«ir  raw  pnidtMU  to  iny  oontinvntiU  country. 
Th«  rwuJi  WM  tiiat  U\»  ootonut*  wwrt  Nqtilr«l  to  ukn  la»a  for 
whjii  ihi'V  h»d  to  Mil  and  p«y  mor«  for  whMt  Ihny  hwl  to  buy 
TW.  Uwt.  which  w«N  highly  oinoKkni*  to  the  ootonwt^  tntphu- 
■iH»d  an  (rr«>ooa«iUbl«  diffarvnoc  n  Um  vl*«a  of  Inclaud  and  of  ih« 
CoU)nk>«  M  U)  itoK  auiua  of  tha  OotontM  Tha  oolonlata  rc-furdod 
thi^mMlvaa  for  a  tim*  tu  mmnb»r9  at  tha  British  family,  and  r«- 
muuHi  tMimt  athftod  out  aa  tha  <ib)wt  (K  r*pr«wtvii  attd  wmuuuva 
ri^ulaiKMMi.  aaMoiaUy  wh«u  ilM  i*gul»tlena  prvvsntad  th«|r  growth 
arwi  •;m|it»#d  th«tr  pookau  Bog  utd,  on  tha  oiiicr  hand.  re^iir«i«.d 
ih»  ColcmiM  aa  an  iit¥mitiii*nt,  c  r.  tn  eoltiiqutel  phraaa  «  '  farm  ' 
•ltd  fell  that  auniHhing  ahould  Up  dona  Ui  maitii  ih*in  imy  divL 
«#i»d«  ■nvirohMnnt  and  •iruMil  i  motdfd  ih#  ooioniaui  inlo  a  ivpa 
ntH  only  dtaiinot  imt  at  ibat  tim n  utitqu«».  oharMtariard  My  ru«rHi 
?.rf!*"';  •••':'•"•««'.  oourap..  ind  rawjurea,  and.  aiiovf  all  by 
hahii.  itt  fraadnm  and  indMMndaMM  in  word,  though',  and  nction 
llM»y  ra^ntad  bittiiriv  ihn  Ingiui  attituda,  but  thay  raiM>tilad  more 
Wk-  Kngltah  pt>»ioy  ot  anrkhtiig    tiigliah  nrrohanta  and  manufa* - 

Cok»nJa<  and  Or«»t  Brtuio  had  b<Run  drifting  af.art  long  brfctri*  the 
aavolution.  Tha  and  of  tha  rrtiMih  wan  at  lait  iuv«  Kitgtand  in 
oppiifiuiuty  to  art  about   tbn   tuk  <if   making  tha  Co(<wum  mv 

tnnr.L"%*,?"r.'*fT  tUt  tha  u  ada  a»d  navigaUon  lawa  bad  Litx 
11^  .  ^w'*.^"hi"'*''  ""^  maaiur«ii  war«  at  on.a  adciptad  to  put 
TJ^^  ^,1^  *"*!■  °*  •*«"i« '»<*'.  pormiiiing  aaaroh  of  priveti« 
humm  Without  apratfytng  ta  tta4  writ  a  partioular  hmiM  or  par- 
UotiUr  gor,ia.  wwri  authoriaad.    Iha  right  o<  trtal  by  lury  m  t-Mmm 

IS^  a^J^L!^^^.!!^^  ^!I'*  if^  •nether  tasatton  m#Mur« 
•ttd  aa  a  oamiMnion  maaaura  th«  Mutiny  A«t  for  quvtartng  truopa 
t«  tuppraaa  rMia  at  tha  aipanaa  o  tha  ooimiiau  ^^^ 

avarl?i»ii£!r.Ii!2!ryiul'3L'''* i!!*!***  ""r  '»«  col«mk.ta  with 
IhTLi.^  «-^^!f^l-'^*'*'~?  ■'  ■P»«Bhaa.  tfia  boyrott,  lahotaga. 
ISJSS^'Tm  J£l.!ftr  TTJ^  u«Ki  w  rtalat  what  tha  rotoniita 
STSJ^  iTV^.JLl^^'JL}  *^  lli»y  hMl  tar  tiMir  tini  and 

llSL2!^'.JJ?i2J^  *!*•  P»«»*»*  ••P«'«t«  m  nama  and  or- 
Aad  la  tiMi  tMite  w«a  bora  Um  l  fraa.  aaay,  and  aqual  d«itoorMy 

ssViTai:  ar*'*^  •*•  ^**'^  »<iSrw*Errj 

*Ji*^  'r?f*  "*•*  "^  national  laadara  aa  Waahtacton.  Jbffaraon. 
SiiJ*!f  rJUS^/SSf  '^*"l!Ii!?i  »«•<«»  «lut  rMuTt  UHui  Char  la. 
CamiU  9i  OarroUtoQ.    Mia  davott  »i  vlueh  amouatad  almeat  to  a 

•nough  in  ana  wttoaa  Ufa  until  ha  waa  17  yaan  old  bad  btwn 
iSW'  !R?"*.  '*2^  ff  oaa  did  I  ot  eonaldar  tha  tnfluanoa  of  hia 
2lIITS:-£^S!ll!i.P'''^'  **'^  '»'•  •*»^**  •"*»  poiitioal  phOoaophf 
I!^!t7  f^JT?"  IT*  '**"*-*^  *  wan  of  ooaapteuoua  abtlity.  wtdaiy 
SSli^i  *^  *"  ■***  cnfWjiDUdai  oawHh  hU  aon  ha  f  oatanxl  that 
hatrad  of  oppraaatoa  and  imt  of  raadom  vhtoh  tha  aon  dtapiayad 
ina  Uowaand  vaya  tnrougtoout  hia  Ufa.    That  aama  a|5rit  wa* 

2?%Ii-S[i.*iliri?*-£.^^'*J^*"*  •^  ••awoua  aollcmida  for 
yw  ri-an<^  MtoaMta  wtie  had  baan  torn  fraai  thau  homaa  in  Nora 

2!S^!Sr.- t^SSliriifl..*^  *™**'  traatawnt  at  tha  Roman 
Oatholloa  in  Iiaf7h»nd  by  tha  gowirnaMnt. 

.-.^?1?**.  '**^i*  •**•  ^""^  imdownar  in  tha  ootony.  daoply 
lataraatad  In  palittoi  aad  puMte  aAitra.  and  aqulppad  both  l»V 
'y^"*-  '**"^  "^'^y-  Mid  flhariBtar  to  taka  a  laadtng  pan  in 
tha  govemaMBt  of  tha  oolony,  Ohai  laa  Qarroll.  caXlad  "of  OarroUton" 
afUr  hiB  aauto  at  tha  Junction  of  tha  Potomac  aad  Monooary 
S2r"«Sy!rS?  *S2*''  ^  ?  ^-rthrtaaa  bairad  by  hi.  raUgton 

S^ff-  iSlJ?21«  tS^J*  h*  ^^^'  •*«*«"'«■  *nd  ability 
aa  would  hava  baaa  taaktwaad  wit  i  opan  arma  by  tha  eourt  oartv 

■««  -tWi  hia  baakgiound  It  «aa  not  atimnga  SaTha^SBtSTu) 
;?yl«f -'?"_*<>]»  «fa«  ^^  d»cUoatwl  to^hTaabiiahaan;??;^ 
aatioo  tndapandant  ei  Oraat  mti%t\tn.  And  ic  U  undiaput«d  that 
S?.JSr*^HT*'  ^  ""^  t^Mlftmnt,  hia  Ui«a«bllnSaaIty,  hi. 
5r*'*'^  and  hia  unwavaring  purfoaa  oonirlbutad  Uugaly  to  tha 

f Z^'Z'itT JZJ*!?^  !fS!!?-  *'**«i  J"  «»n«nmiag  to  him  two 
(MaiBUla  eaptaa  tt  ttw  Daotamuon  of  Inrti|nnrtaii»aTn  ItH.  John 
^Maoy  Aitanm.  at  tt»  dtr«»ioa  <<  ttaTftaaMaat  of  thTunuad 

*  .?'!2S2?.JLL^*  !!5*«*»  or  tha  two  Moitaaa  of 
in  adkaavMalBf  tltat  tfiibc  aaM' 

*"•  ^"?21^1?*  •***!"  •*■■  kd-fnad  ma.  parmlt  ma  to 
^ar«   aa  thJ^JS!  J^*.?°*»  H^  •?■■»«*  »«  ***■  M^"*  ©^ 

^ '•^  •**  sss.:!  STTsr  "^^^  •" ''^  **"• 

tt  oc  vMMSkn.  I  bafa  tha  bdaar  tf  mt>. 

^iMlMraHJtaU  la  baal gjn  j  »,«  hia 

«Mh  tiM  burntaf  of  Um 

10  tha  plaa  oTtM 

ta  Ctiat  of 


falletiato  yoti. 


^ 


but  rathar  in 
poiley  on  tha 


pmx 


lay  not  in 

.    B«u  ovar  t  long  portod  aU 

of  tha  Crown  of  aiploiting  tha 


Colon  la.  for  thi*  b«noflt  of  the  BngiiJih  marchant.  But  tha  tax  on 
taa  provcf]  t.)  ba  tii»  mutch  Umt  ««t  tha  amoldprlng  dlaoontitnt 
abtar.«i.  Ntn  brcauaa  it  mi«da  tho  taa  ooat  mora  but  baoauaa  It  waa 
thought  to  b«'  but  a  nap  in  puahing  tlm  prorogaWva  until  tha 
OtiU)uiaB  would,  in  fart,  bwioma  ■ubjnct  UrrttorU'it  wholly  at  tha 
many  of  u  buriiaucn»cy  .l,o<)o  iiillea  nway  Ti)  raalat  that  tax  tha 
ciua«n«  hud  adupunl  m  nonimpcirtaiion  agraarnant  Notwtthatand- 
ing  that  ei»rt«in  Annapoilii  mwrohania  nooaptrd  a  ecmalghmfnt  of 
t«i  Mid  Anthony  atrwtirt,  owimr  of  iho  brig  P§99y  SUfwort  In 
whirl)  It  WM  impuitwi,  pitid  th.'  duty  oti  a  ronwignmant  to  Thomaa 
C'harloa  Wiiii«in«  ai  Co  of  Ann«tfv>ii^  a  eommittna  wa.  formad  to 
prrvunt  liio  cargo  fr(«u  ijcinn  inndKd  Mtnwnrt  aought  tha  advtoa 
Of  CMrroll,  t)«('au«(>  .r  lui>  •unoiuK  and  Influnnoa  with  thn  pairlotiu 
party  and  II  u  taid  on  hu  attvirp  on  Octohw  ID,  1774.  bn  burnad 
h<»ih  ihw  vnatt«.|  niKi  II. p  curgo  That  pvant.  waa  Uje  mora  rumju-k- 
ttJjio  1,01, .u.M  (hr,..  w,™  ,n.  .inriui'i  at  dlaguian  or  oonoanlmnnt. 
7h<*a  rrMjK-uaihlo  for  ihi>  (in«tr\K  lion  of  Uw  vPMHtl  afllad  opanty  and 
wf-r*.  wall  known,  nn.i  it  wiu  donr  in  no  •pint  of  mvaitga  or  hatrad 
nut  an  a  |»r<  pKf  piini«hn>nni  for  mv  .vdmitU'd  oUanaa  agalnat  what 
waa  r»«t  poiiiUig  to  [m>  iho  dn  Jarto  gmr-rnmant  of  tha  ocluny. 

Una  iiwciaruur  bni  of  miwn  profound  and  ftir«raaohlng  imoor- 
Unc  »tt«  Carruir*  oppoaillcn  to  tha  tJonvMy  Cabal.  In  1777  tha 
War  Moard  of  Cmgrraa.  nf  which  CJajroll  waa  a  mrinbar  wma 
••nl.irt'.-rt  t)v  thu  addition  of  four  friPinbum,  Tlia  cihangn  It  ha. 
b#iin  aaid.  waa  nmrtn  with  a  viaw  of  uUlmiitaly  putting  C»«r»,  Moratio 
oat...  in  ih«  pim-a  of  a-n.-ral  WKahington.  «tit  whTihar  that  wm 
It*  i.uru)ii«<   or   not   thirr   in   iwi    doubt    that   In    177B   CThartaa   Ima 

r^v"."!!*'  Z.*'!^*','    *'"'  ^'»'""'»*  '■""^'•y   mat  to  form   tha  Oatna  oi! 
oonway  <;«b«l  lo  carry  out  that  d«aign     U*,  Conway,  and  Oataa 
waif  all  inrn  with  a  grirvanoa     Conway  wm  ivn  Iriah  advanturw- 
«du.«t..d  in  rran.'«,  ,iu<l  at  <mc  tima  a  cUonal  m  tha  rranch  Am^' 
Uf,     wk-   a  traitor,   had   t^vu   opanly   and  ••'Var.ly   rabukid   by 

u.l"^'*^"'  M  ""'•'  ,***  ''"•■"'"«  *'^^  wounded  y.nuy  and 
il  'J'l  "'"*""■";  "  ^'"^  l"""a  of  Uiaafl  malcontmta  had  iilo- 
»«lcd  tli.-r«  can  li«  litlif  duuht  that  tha  ll#volutlon  would  hava 
fallad,  for  Waahlnglon  waa  Uw  vary  Ufa  and  acuJ  of  tha  aatoria. 
c^uar  Cartainly  it  .nnild  not  hava  gon«  far  undar  tha  kSuEJSS 
Ijf  an  ii»oompi.tani  ganaral.  a  diagruntlad  adianturw  a *d  a^aSi*^ 

1*^J:  T;  ""f  "*^^'y  »'"*^'^"^  inflvianc*  behind  t hi  plan  -^i 
M,  wma  dafoatad  wm.  dui>  largfly  if  not  mainly  to  tha  influanoa^^ 
Oharlaa  Cam.U  of  Carrollton,  and  for  tlikl  MiVlca  \i  i^  i^^^ 
d.r«l  no  othar,  thr  Am.rioan  paopi.  i.oim  »?  m  trU?  JS  jSr^li 

K^c'oJi'^f-'r'^^.ru-tir  "^ '''  "'"■ '-  ^-'--?*;t"5!i'» 

ha  had  diapuyed  in  ...cunng  lu  lnU«,K.ndou?a     And  hT  it^  ^l 

Sl»d  i^n.T'i***  "'•/•"""  '"'"  '"  "berty  whlS  h«l  iiSSl 
tarioaU  hint  m  Uj»  war  for  lndrp«nd«inn«*  «»arao- 

Ha  d«<««tad  alavrry  m  any  form,  and  wa.  amona  tKa  •■piim*    .. 

Una«>r  lU  proviMona  thf  Muta  waa  u>  buy  up  th.  famala  ehilS^B' 
cd».tau.  lh««,,  and  U^  ti.an.  at  aa  y.an.  of  aS.     A  b^  DrtiuiSSR; 

cx-nmuZ;  oT'thi'  tTiTuuta^'iri  ^*^>;s;i;o5*  "'•^'^  *** '  j°'"* 

And  ao  aa  onr  eoriti^a  to  tha  and  of  thla  briaf  and  whaii*  «r..,.«. 
quata  akrU^h  of  hi.  Uf.  wa  raalia.  tn«t  hi.  nVamory  li^i'  t^iS^ 
MKl  ao  briuianuy  with  ua  m.t  bocauar  of  any  aiM^^t  or  ii«^ 
d»nt  or  mvica.  but  btrau«,  hia  whol«  iifr  wm  i  muJS^^Ji  »,.h 

ot  iia  nrat  aid  formativa  y«ar«.  that  Uiay  may  not  ba  aanarlu^7 

and  be<an.r  hu  whole  lif.  w,u  drdicuicd  to  aeouMng  forhTSr 
low  countrymen  wiUwui  regard  to  race  or  nr^d  i.  ^^,  .1  ! 
rraaduni  of  thought  and  ..;.2r,o.r;nd  J.^  w^S  Sa  SSrilSSi 
Of  n-iukind  h«a  .huwn  to  b#  aaa^ntiftl  uTSm  oSnt^  haSS^S- 

L-uv  ru"/:i'.;r"^ry  i^t.ruV:;an^^to"tr;ndf;  S 
ru,rrhi"f':.:ii;"  r  r  hia"  =ran'd  h^;;  .^^^^^^^^^ 

ma^atau  and  lUa  NaUou  ar.  Juuiy  pro:d.*L?*wi;r*tL.y^d:i^ 
m*«  '?S''J",'^4''  <^»»»^'»'  0*''«"  "^  OanDiiton   patriot,  itataaman 


rtaneta  tturdy  \ 

CNAiiA  CAaaou,  or  r*««oj.i,ToH.  fATtior,  araTiaMAM    man 

tlir-haJJ-blJrfj^'if'anriryl.rtJ  a^at'^.n^'ir' olUlIS' 

.Z«d  iS7ia5i2rS?n.Sl  Ik"*  °*^"^<«  A  man  Of  oharaotar, 
adTTT^iLSTrvri  '•*'"'"«  "'^"^  practical  phUoaophT  ba  iwpaat- 
ffJiilKS?  .^  ^  happ..ning.  of  hia  tima,  w^l  vtrid  InbotTSa 

SffliL^*1L'*!  1*'"  '"  ''•^^"«  *  n»««»^  bualnaaaToumanWgSJ 
djiNilopad  by  habita  of  ayatamatiMd  applieat^anduiift  iSd 

f«li«rtd  Am.rican  ooloni-t*    *^  Ubartiaa  g«  tho  oi 
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Tha  OaiToll.  had  boan  among  tha  ouutandtng  and  auooaaaful 
man  In  tha  Maryland  oolony  from  tha  day  of  tha  arrival  of  Oharlaa 
Carroll,  tha  immigrant,  Charlea  Carroll  of  Carrollton'i  grandfathar, 
who  oam«  ovar  In  1681,  at  tha  aga  of  at.  Ha  oama  not  marely  aa 
tha  third  Lord  Baltlmora'a  attomay  ganaral  in  tha  Frovinoa  but 
a.  hi.  particular  friend,  for  Charlaa  Oalvart  roquaatad  that  Und 
naar  hi.  manor  ba  granted  to  Charlea  OtrroU. 

But  the  coming  of  the  Revolution  of  iflgi  m  Bngland  oompleUly 
changed  condiiiun.  In  Maryland  where  young  Oarrall  had  gone 
•nhlany  becauae  toleration  waa  by  Horal  Charter  ektended  to  It. 
nnd  aftnrwardi  confirmed  by  Provlnoial  Btatuta,"  The  govern- 
ment of  ttta  colony  waa  taken  away  from  Lord  Baltimore,  who,  how- 
avar,  wri  ullowed  lo  retain  hia  propriatary  right.,  and  hi.  young  ai- 
U)rney  geni>ral  proteitvd  io  vlgoroualy  gfalnat  three  chaniM  that 
ha  waa  imprlaoned  In  1601  03  by  the  new  royal  Clovernor  Lionel 
Copley,  for  "Mveral  reflaotlng  apaoohaa  knd  diaooureaa  agalnat  the 
Oovarnmant " 

After  thing,  had  ilmmpred  down,  the  retolned  proprietary  right* 
of  I/)rd  Baltimore  enabled  htm  to  appoint  hie  oul.puken  young 
Ir!«h  defender  to  tha  luoratlve  omoe  of  Judge  and  regi.ter  of  the 
land  umoe,  Carroll  auooooded  Col,  Kenry  Darnell,  whoae  daughter 
Mary,  he  had  married.  Lord  Baltimore  alao  appointed  him  aa 
ugent  and  rcclver  general.  Theee  offloaa.  however,  he  waa  forced 
to  rallnquiah  in  1717  when  the  AMMmbly  deprived  the  Oatholloa 
of  their  remaining  civil  rlfhta,  though  Carroll  wac  with  loma 
othari  ■'exempted  by  name  from  the  dlMuallfloatlon.  impoaed  by 
the  penal  law.,"  By  degree,  throughout  the  Pruvinoe.  he  tcqulrad, 
chiefly  in  what  waa  then  Prinoa  Oaorge'i,  Anne  Arundel,  and  BaJtl- 
rnurn  Counilee,  about  60,000  aorea  of  land,  baatowing  upon  Mima 
of  the  tract,  the  family  aetata  namea  in  Ireland,  Doughoregan,  a 
grant  uf  10,000  aoraa,  beoame  tha  moat  notad  aa  the  cummer  and 
autumnal  reaideno*  of  tha  CarroUi.  Oarrollton,  which  oonalated 
of  one-half  of  80,000  aoraa  lying  bttwean  the  Hotomao  and 
Monooaoy  Rivera,  and  having  been  gninttd  to  the  immigrant  who 
had  purohaaed  "from  the  Indiana  r  Lyotnaa  to  take  up  thla  traot," 
wa.  DRtentad  in  1783  by  bla  four  chUdren,  Oharlaa,  Daniel,  Bleanor, 
and  Mary,  In  the  Port  of  Annapoll.  In  1701,  ha  acquired  a  ".mall 
brick  houne."  apparently  etill  .landing  on  Market  Mtraet,  and 
"two  lota  of  ground,"  The  right  to  purchaae  theae  waa  granted 
to  him,  .aid  Uie  Lord  Proprietor,  "for  and  in  oonaideraiinn  of  tha 
good  and  aooeptabla  aorvioaa  to  ua  done  by  the  aald  Charlea,  and 
the  better  to  enable  him  io  oontinue  in  the  performance  of  tha 
like  good  Mtrvlcea  for  the  future  to  vw  and  our  helra,"  Kla  An- 
napoh.  poaaaaaiona  were  Inoreaaad  by  htm  and  then  added  lo  by 
hi.  aon,  Charlra  Carroll,  of  Annapolla,  who.  In  1704,  In  a  letter 
to  hi.  eon,  Charle.  Carroll,  of  Oarrollton,  informed  him  that  ha 
thon  pOMeMed  "30  lot.  in  Annapolla  with  the  houaoa  thereon," 

On  Account  of  the  death  of  hi.  father  in  1730,  Charlea  Carroll, 
of  Annapoll..  wa.  forced  to  return,^home  from  Burope  in  1733,  after 
completing  hu  "phtloaophy"  at  St.  Omar'.,  but  before  taking  hi. 
planned  couraa  In  law  at  the  Temple  In  London.  Thua.  at  the  age 
of  31,  he  undertook  the  management  of  hi.  .hare  of  hi.  father'. 
aatRt4i.  which,  .ave  for  a  few  other  bequeeta.  had  been  divided 
among  the  four  children  and  hi.  mother,  Hi.  father  intoreattngly 
Mhowed  hi.  oharltableneaa  through  hi.  provialnn  that  ft.OOO  pound, 
of  tobacco  be  diatrlbutad  among  ".uoh  poor  people  of  tht.  Prov- 
ince" whom  hi.  triutaee  ahould  think  to  be  the  "fltteet  object,  of 
charity,"  And  he  further  provided  that  on  the  day  of  hu  burial 
CIO  be  given  to  the  poor  of  AnnapolU, 

The  number  of  OarrolU  living  in  Maryland  In  the  eighteenth 
century  and  eapecially  the  number  of  Charlea  Oarrolla  ha.  at  tima. 
made  it  dUHoult  to  dlatlngulah  between  them.  Charlee  Carroll, 
the  Inunlgrant,  had  a  oouain,  Jamea  Carroll,  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  a  bachelor  who  had  been  keeper  of  the  rent  roll.,  and 
who  wa.  both  the  godfather  and  the  guardian,  during  hi.  godaon'a 
minority,  of  Charlaa  Carroll,  of  AnnapolU.  Daniel  Carroll,  of 
Duddlngton.  Prlnoe  Oeorgaa  County,  the  brother  of  Charlea 
Carroll,  of  AnnapolU.  had  a  aon,  Oharlaa  Carroll,  of  Duddlngton. 
Dr.  Charlee  Carroll,  who  oama  to  AnnapolU  about  1733,  and  who 
gave  up  the  practioa  of  madlolne  for  the  more  luoraUve  profeaelon 
of  merchant,  waa  a  ooiuln.  Ml.  aon  waa  Oharlaa  CarroU.  the  bar- 
rUter.  a  dlatlnguubad  contemporary  of  Charlee  Carroll  of  Oarroll- 
ton. and  noud,  too,  for  hU  atataanuuillke  ability  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  waa  he  who  built  Mount  Clara,  now  Carroll  Park,  In 
Baltimore.  ArchbUhop  John  Carroll,  the  ftrat  Catholic  arohbUhop 
of  Baltimore,  who  aa  a  atudant  had  bean  with  Oharlaa  OarroU  of 
Oarrollton,  both  at  tha  Jaault  achool  on  Bohemia  Manor,  and  later 
at  the  oollate  of  St.  Omar'a  in  Pranoh  Flandara,  waa  another  oouain. 
The  Carroll,  traoe  their  deeoent  from  the  Bly  O'OarrolU,  anolent 
IrUh  nobUlty,  of  Klnca  County,  Ireland, 

Oharlaa  Carroll  of  Oarrollton,  whoaa  mother  waa  BUtabtth 
Brooke,  waa  born  In  AnnapolU  In  1767.  At  the  age  of  11  he 
wa.  Mht  abroad  for  hU  education,  WhlU  he  wa.  away  at 
college  m  Burope,  hU  fathar  bad  aarloualy  oonaldered  leaving 
Maryland  on  acoount  of  tha  rallglovu  and  otvtl  dlaorlmlnatlona 
agalnat  the  Oatholloa  In  that  oolony.  In  the  ftrat  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  ofBoe  had  been 
denied  them,  In  addition,  they  ware  not  allowed  to  hold  public 
worahip.  And  after  Uie  arrival  of  Gov.  Horatio  Sharpe  in  1766 
a  law  waa  enacted  by  the  awiambly  and  put  Into  afreet,  which 
required  the  Catholic  property  ownera  to  pay  double  the  tax  rate 
levied  upon  the  non-Oatholloa. 

Before  the  return  of  young  Oharlaa  from  abroad  the  Idea  of 
leaving  Maryland  wu  abandoned  by  hu  father,  who  In  writing 


to  hU  eon  In  1760  eatd;  "Wert  I  younger  I  would  eertaUily  quit 
Itr-vou  nuy  ohuae  for  youraelf," 

After  apending  16  yeara  abroad  In  etudy,  10  in  Franca,  at- 
tending the  Janiit  coliegee  of  St.  Omara.  Rhalma,  and  LouU 
Le  Grand  in  FarU,  and  6  in  the  etudy  of  law  in  Bngland  at 
the  Temple  In  London,  Charlaa  Carroll  of  Oarrollton  returned 
to  hU  home  In  Annapolla.  Me  had  raoelved  a  thorough  eduoa- 
tlnn  in  the  Greek  and  Utln  olaaaloa,  being  grounded  "In  tha 
critical  knowledge  of  the  anolent  languagaa,  abaorbing  the  Idaaa 
of  the  poet.,  hUtoriana,  and  oratoni,'^  and  thoroughly  grounded 
in  phlluacmhy.  At  the  completion  of  hu  atudlea  at  Parla  In  tha 
(Ullage  of  Uuia  Le  Grand,  he  had  to  make  "a  publle  defanaa  eov- 
erlng  the  whole  of  philoaophy,  both  mental  and  phytioal,"  Thla, 
of  couraa.  waa  done  in  utln  and  aa  a  former  prMident  of  OMifft- 
town.  Father  Richard,  haa  aald,  "It  waa  oonaldered  a  great  honor, 
ft.  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  make  a  public  daftaat 
had  he  not  been  thoroughly  oonveraant  with  tha  .ubitot  of  hfa 
theai."  Hia  atudlea  of  coiuraa  arobraoad  both  the  BngtUb  and  tha 
French  olaaaica. 

HI.  .tudv  of  law  waa  undertaken  not  with  the  intention  of  prao- 
tlotng  the  legal  nrofeaaion,  but  rather  with  the  end  In  riew  of  bU 
being  more  oapable  of  looking  after  tha  extenalvely  growing  family 
eatatea  and  of  defending  themaelvaa  agalnat  tha  unfair  rellgloua 
diBorlmlnation.,  Thoroughneaa  and  undaratandlnf  of  tha  law, 
however,  to  hia  father,  were  of  the  utmoat  Importanoa,  for  In  • 
letter  of  January  10,  In  1760,  be  aald:  "You  muat  aUy  at  leaet  4 
yeara  in  the  Temple,  You  cannot  aoquira  perfaot  knewladga  of 
the  law  in  leaa,  if  In  ao  abort  a  time,  and  that  knowledge  U  aeaen- 
tial  to  you.  aa  I  .hall  leave  you  to  dlaputt  many  thtnp  which  tha 
Injuatloe  of  the  tlmaa  will  not  permit  ma  In  prudanoe  to  oonteet," 

A  wall-roundcd  education  included,  bla  fathar  balltved.  mort 
than  purely  aoademlc  developmenta,  for  danolng,  fenelng.  book- 
keeping, and  aurveying  formed  a  part  of  bla  tralnlnf,  Kla  fathar 
wrote  him  that  "a  gentleman  ahould  know  bow  to  defend  btmialf 
whan  attacked":  and  the  practloal  knowledge  of  aurftylug  waa 
"abaolutalv  nnceeaarv  to  every  landed  gentleman  bert." 

The  Bocial  amenltie*  of  London  ware  oonaldered,  too,  a  Daeoaaary 
part  of  hia  education ,  But  above  all  tha  great  ampbaala  wu 
placed  by  hi.  futher  upon  the  advantagaa  of  a  'Mrtuoua  aduoatlon." 
There  will  be  a  "continued  aoene  of  eaae  and  aattafaotlon,  IX  you 
keep  invariably  In  the  patha  of  truth  and  of  virtue." 

He  had  kept  up  with  the  drvelopmant  of  polltloal  eventa  both 
in  Bngland  and  on  the  Continent  of  lurope,  Ha  heard  Pitt  In 
1768  and  dined  with  Bdmund  Burka.  Though  he  felt  that  he  waa 
in  exile  and  longed  to  return  honve  to  Maryland,  bo  waa  not  thor- 
otighly  laolatad,  for  many  Marylandera  vlaitad  London  In  tbaaa 
year.,  He  mentlona  Lloyd  Dulaney  and  Idmund  Jennlnga,  Jr., 
and  about  tht.  time.  William  Paoa,  a  fellow  algnar  of  the  Declara- 
tion, atudled  law  at  the  IVmple. 

HU  longing  to  return  did  not  weaken  hU  eenaa  of  filial  duty  to 
continue  hli  atudlea  in  London,  for  he  wrote  to  bU  father  early 
In  1768,  "Thotigh  I  am  Impatient  to  ratiUTi.  I  readily  aubmlt  In 
obedlrnoe  to  your  will  to  remain  here  thla  one  year  more,  and  my 
impatience  .hall  not  hinder  my  application  to  the  law,"  And  thla 
at  the  age  of  38.  ThU  enforced  delay  In  the  reallmtlon  of  bla 
heart',  yc^amlng  to  return  to  Maryland  aeemed  only  to  Intenalfy 
the  attractlvenea.  of  hi.  native  land.  Oharlaa  Carroll  of  Oarroll- 
ton*. patriotic  pride  of  country  extended  not  merely  to  Maryland: 
It  embraced  America,  To  tht.  enthtulaam  may  be  aaorlbed.  in  part, 
the  irrealatible  Incentive  to  throw  hlmeelf,  heart  and  aoul.  Into  the 
caune  of  the  American  patrlota.  In  Beptemper  1768  only  7  montba 
aft(<r  hia  return  he  wrote  to  a  friend  In  London: 

"The  power  of  thla  continent  u  growing  dally,  and  In  tima  will 
bo  aa  unbounded  aa  our  dominion,  arv  ertenatfa.  The  rapid  In- 
creaae  of  manufaeturea  eurpaaaea  the  expeetationa  of  the  moat  aaa- 
guine  American.  Bvon  the  arte  and  aelenoaa  oommanoa  to  fSourlah, 
and  in  theee.  aa  In  arma.  the  day.  I  hope,  will  coma  whan  Amartaa 
will  be  auperlor  to  all  the  world.  Wltnout  prejudloe  or  partlaUly. 
I  do  not  believe  the  unlverea  oan  ahow  a  Bnar  oountry^HM  lu«- 
urlant  In  ita  eoil;  eo  happy  In  a  healthy  climate;  ao  astanalyahr 
watered  by  eo  many  navigable  rlvera.  and  produolng  within  Itam 
not  only  all  the  neceaearlee,  but  even  moot  of  tha  auparBtUtlaa  af 
Ufa." 

Almoet  Immediately  upon  bU  return  he  waa  drawn  into  tha 
political  agitation  produced  by  the  Brittab  oolonlal  parley  aipfaaaad 
by  the  Hump  Act  Ui  1768.  He  waa  in  aympatby  witb  the  aplrlt  of  tha 
"Bona  of  Liberty"  to  Unport  nothUig  from  IngUmd.  for  ba  wreta 
in  the  aama  letter  to  London.  "A  great  many  gentlaman  hava 
already  appeared  In  bomaepun.  and  I  hope  aoon  io  make  oaa  of  tba 
number." 

HU  flret  publle  eytdenoa  of  popular  patrlotla  laadarahip  araoarad 
in  hU  oppoaition  to  Governor  Bdan'a  aaaumptlon  of  tha  laglalailva 
power,  of  taxation  In  the  form  of  fixing  the  rataa  for  eburoh  titbea 
and  governmenui  offloera'  feea.  The  two  branohea  of  the  Maryland 
Leguiature,  the  council  and  the  aaaemblv.  oould  not  agree  upon 
the  rate..  Governor  Bden  eolved  the  difBoulty  by  proroguing  tha 
aiuwimbly;  and.  a.  the  old  law  Mtting  the  rataa  had  expired,  he  fixed 
the  ratea  in  1770  by  executive  proolamation,  Inoreaaing  the  titbaa 
and  keeping  the  eame  feea. 

Aa  the  old  fena  had  been  oonaldered  In  eome  inetanooa  too  large, 
the  popular  reaentment  agalnat  what  the  ooloniate  felt  waa  an  in- 
vaaion  of  their  inaltanable  right  of  Mlf-taxation,  gained  greatar 
momentum.  After  Governor  Bdan'a  action  had  rankled  for  i  yeara 
ia  the  heart,  of  the  Marylandara,  tbare  appeared  at  laat  la  1771 
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"•ecord 
Oovtraor' 

arruEDcnt. 


U«t 


•  e&ampion  for  hla  ooun*.     _. 
known  author  wTot«  an  eUbormti 
Axing  proclamation.     TtM  daftnae 
th«  -*fint  citiBBD"  and  Um  ' 
eltiaui,"  who  lupported  tha  , 
mation.  had  tba  baat  of  tha  — .-r- 
dialof  waa  tmmatHaUty  ehallenffal 
iaiinical    to  tha   fundamantal 
great  abUlty  Um  author,  who 
iaBTtad   that  faaa  vara  tazea 
paopla's    raprwantaUiaa.     All 
Oaattta. 
Uaf  ora  tha  ooocluakm  of  tha 

wnuoff  four — it  waa  an  opan 

(raat  intaliactuai  ahUltlaa.  with 
bayond  tha  ooionlaa  to  btgland, 
w*a  Oovaraor  Uan*  dafaodar,  " 
wa«  Dona  othar  than  Cbarlaa 
public  dlatlnetton  at  aU.  Danlal 
popuionty  by  hia  abla  dafanaa,  it 
tha  oitionlaf  In  oppoaltion  to  tb« 

rUcally  unknown  "fliat  oltlaan 
this  lataa(  fight  for  tha 
WUliam  Paoa  and  Marthtaa 


Un|ar  the  nama  "AntUlon"  an  un- 

defanae  of  Ooramor  Edrns  fe«- 

took  tha  form  of  a  dialog  between 

'  cltlaen,"  In  which  the    '■econd 

'■  right  to  make  such  a  procla- 

nt.    Such  a  conciualoc  to  the 

.       by  another  unknown  author  as 

rlfhta   of    )uat   gOTernment.     With 

the  role  of  the  "flrit  cltl»n." 

could   only   b«   levied   by   the 

publlahed    In    the    Maryland 


Uviia  In  tha  aanmbly,  aant  Cbarl 
tba  'Ytmomo  of  Pradariek.  Anna 


ly  read  wrlee — MCh  protagonist 

that  Danlal  Dulaney,  a  man  of 

legal  reputation  that  extended 

and  tha  eecretary  of  the  Province, 

A^tUloo";  whUa  tha  "flrat  citizen" 

of  CarroUton.  without  any 

Xilaney  had  already  gained  great 

pamphlet  form,  of  the  righu  of 

Stamp  Ae>..    Now.  however,  thla 

P<9Ularly  aodaUnad  victor 

tea  of   the  people'!  lighca. 

Hamfnond.  tha  Annapolta  repreaenia- 


malatanaaca 


Tb«  oltiaaaa  ot  AaaapoUa.  bowav« 
UffialAtlva  nprwanUUvw  •uaotaiii, 
gratttMda  In  paraon.    And  Ooinanjur 


antagonlan 


It 


tloo.    Obarlai  OarroQ  of  OarroAltoi  i 
Uif  patriot  and  ■tatwrtun. 

Tb»  taa-tai  reaantiitaiil.  that 
•Doa  ot  tha  Brlttah  Parllamaat 
MMrtad  right  to  lary  t 

vloiant  form  all  tba  old 

lag  of  tha  port  ot  Borton.  ta 
Party,  la  naramhar  177S,  gare  rtu 
out  tba  Ooloalaa.    A  aympathaUc 
ta  May  ITN.  foUoiwad  by  tha  Orat 
tlOKu   which  mat  In  June   and   l. 
Marylaitd  in  tha  Plrat  Oontlnantal 
Tlolattoa  by  tha  WUllama  Co..  mi 
owiiar  of  tha  brig  P»9n  SUumr 
ment — ^noc  to  pay  any  dutiea  uj 
tha  paople  that  Btawart  hlmaaU 
Charlea  Carroll  ot  CarroUton 
1774.  In  order  to  appeaae  the 

On   Nbvamber   0.   1774.    at   a   _ 
napolia  and  Anne  Arundel  County   _ 
aelectad  to  enforce  the  reaolutlona 
against  trade  with  Sngland.     U 
crimination    against   >>/^«nwg    _ 
patriots  at  thla  «»— tiw^ig  selected 
mlttea.  his  flrat  public  oOloe.     In 
fore  the  coounlttae,  under  the  et 
tain  Henaell  in  cctnmand  of  the 
waa  charged  with  the  violation 
ebenae.  and  coaL     The  cargo  i 
paaMngers  ware  allowad  to  land 

Charles  Carroll  ot  CarroUtoo 

Important  Committee  ot 

Anmdel  County,  which,  with 
13  oi^lonias  ooordlnatad  tha 
ooloaista.     With  him  on  thla 
■Igncra— William  Paca  and  8amue] 
nated  as  ooa  or  tba  delagatea  to 
wbich  aaaanablad  on  November  _ 
made  mamhar  at   tba   Proiindal 
mMHlMr  ot  tba  Pronndal 


Carroll  letters  of  thanks,  as  did 
^mh^al.  ftod  Baltimore  Counties  " 

not  daamlng  tha  thanka  of  their 
want  en  nuass  to  show  their 
■dan  raaelndad  the  prodama- 

waa  raoogniaad  aa  an  ouutand- 


OoRaspo  ide&ce 


Oaoam:ttaa 


J  of  patrtoca  la  ^"'^fff^tt  in 
ba  waa  made  a  OMmbar  of  the 
•niuM  Cbarlaa  OarxoU  of  OarrvUt^n 
the  Amo-lcan  Bevolutlon.  had 
laadiirs  in  tba  ««*»«— «i^  ^aa^  tb« 
nw  bopa  of  gatttag  tba  acttra 


CoDttiiental 
mattery 
rail  [ton 


. to  aend.  la  tba  aartj 

"to  pronofea  or  f  ana  a  ualoa. 
tban  no*  a  — — T»rrT  of  tba 
the  Amertcaa  cause,  with  hia 
OafehoUdBaa,  tba  langosga  and 
blm  tba  Ideal  aaleetlon 
aamoal   Cbaae.   a   fellow 

PraaUla  ware  the  ocher  two 

roll,  a  QamMa  of  Charlea  Carroll, 
as  It  waa  felt  that  hia  influence 
would    ba   of   great   aaslstsnoij 
lingxttel 

Afr.er  a  journay  by  boat,  at 
and  by  wagon  over  execrable 
oominlaaioaera  arrlvad  in  Montreal 
leariog  Naw  York.    Tbey  found  . 
tcan  Army,  irtifteb.  under  Arnold's 

wreti:bad  la  tbe  eoctraa        "1 

pUne.  and  altogetbar  red\iced  to 


wlta 


"Soldle'a 

lire 


arouaad  over  the  inalst- 

to  uphold   the  principle  of   lU 

tba  colonlats,  revived  In  more 

of  the  Stamp  Act.    Ttie  clos- 

nnaaquenca   of  the  Boaton   Tea 

to  wldeapraad  agiuuon  through - 

meeting  waa  held  in  Ajuiapolu 

revolutionary  Maryland  Cooven- 

*■   which   delegatee   to   represent 

Congress  were  selected.     The 

xn  irchanu.  and  Anthony  Stewart. 

--     of   the  nonlmportaUon  agree- 

.,  or  to  Intport  tea — so  incensed 

ipon  the  advice,  so  It  Is  said,  of 

d    hia    brig    on    October   19, 

of  the  patriots. 

tweeting   of   the   patriots   of   An- 

a  committee  of  observation  waa 

B   of   the   Continental   Congress 

c  hampered   by  the  religious  <lis- 

Iw    by    Catbc^cs,    the    Maryland 

Carroll  as  a  member  of  the  com- 

i  Jvme  1775,  there  was  haled  be- 

eh  airmanship  of  Cajroll.  one  Cap- 

''-  merchant  ship  Adventure,   who 

rf  Importing  a  cargo  of  porter, 

refused  admiaaion,  but  the  70 


upoa, 


bxirnad 
wn^th 


OffliW 


revolut  osaary 
oaimittee 

a  a 

tM 

3L. 


Ooimty 


also  made  a  member  of  the 

for  Annapolis  and  Anne 

oonunitteas  throughout  the 

~  activities  of  the  Ajoerlcan 

were  two  other  future 

Chaae.     CanoU  was  also  deelg. 

■•oond  Maryland  Convention 

At   this  convenUoD   he   was 

Council    of   Safety   aa   well    as 

of  Correapctxlence.     At   a 

the  following  September  (1775) 

-'~r  Oommittae  to  Ucenoe  suits. 

In    tha    opening    period    of 

selected  aa  one  of  the  patriot 

reatrlctlva  BrtUah  poUc^r. 

4oa|)eratlon  of  the  Canadians  In 

l*arUament  led  the  Ooo^nental 

of  1776.  a  mlaslop  to  Canada 

Carroll  of  Carrollton  was 

Ooagreas  but  his  aeaJ  In 

of  French  and  his  devout 

of  Qoabac  Provlnoek  made 

of  a  oammiaBlon  of  three. 

of    ObitqU's.    and    Benjamin 

Tbe  BeTerend  Jotm  Car- 

4ooompanled  the  commlsaloners. 

"     tbe  CathoUc  clergy  of  Canada 

too.    waa   a   trained   French 


tbroogh  beautiful  coimtry. 

and  aa  bad  conveyances,  tt.e 

April  29.  about  a  month  after 

J  conditions  among  the  Amer- 

wwimand.  had  Invaded  Qanada. 


Ue 


without  pay.   without   dlscl- 
from  hand  to  mouth,"  living 


off  the  country  Under  the  condliloni  the  commlsalonera  felt 
nothing  could  be  donn  Indet-d  In  their  first  letter  to  Congreea 
they  had  declared:  "Therefore,  until  the  arrival  of  money,  It  seems 
improper  to  proposi'  the  Pederul  union  of  this  Province  with  the 
others,  aa  the  few  friend*  we  have  will  scarce  venture  to  exert 
themselves  in  promoting  it,  till  they  see  our  credit  recovered,  and 
a  sufficient  army  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  country."  Prank- 
lln  felt  iJie  hardships  of  travel  so  much  that  on  May  11  he  left 
Canada  with  Rev  John  Carroll  for  Philadelphia.  Charles  Car- 
roll and  8amu«'l  Chase,  however,  remained  Inspecting  the  condi- 
tions of  the  army  and  visiting  the  various  poats  until  June  1 
when  they,  too.  realizing  they  had  done  all  that  was  possible* 
began  the  return  trip,  uklng  the  same  route  through  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Lake  Otorge  to  Albany  and  arriving  In  Philadelphia 
the  night  of  June  10  One  great  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
trip  The  commmsioneni  had  gained  invaluable  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  of  terrain,  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, and  the  state  of  the  northern  army  Itself.  This,  later,  made 
Charles  Carroll  of  C&rrollton  an  Indispensable  member  of  the 
board  of  war  establiahed  by  the  Continental  Congraaa 

Carroll  and  Chase,  upon  their  arrival  In  Philadelphia,  learned 
with  "dismay"  that  at  the  session  of  the  Maryland  convention 
held  during  their  absence,  the  Maryland  deleeatas  to  tba  Conti- 
nental Congress  had  been  instructed  to  work  for  a  "reunion  with 
Oreat  Britain  on  constitutional  principles."  which  "would  moat 
efTectually  secure  the  rlghu  and  liberties  of  the  whole  emplra  " 
Discovering  the  "temper  of  the  other  colonies"  and  sending  the 
favorable  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  severance  of  Bngllsh 
control,  they  reallaed  the  Importance  of  changing  such  Instruc- 
tions. 

A  new  Maryland  convention  had  been  called  to  meet  on  tha 
2l8t  of  June,  Charles  Carroll  and  Samuel  Chaae.  with  the  mora 
progressive  membem,  put  through  the  far-reaching  resolution  au- 
thor 1x1  ng  and  empowering  the  Maryland  delegates  In  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  at  Philadelphia  to  concur  with  the  other  United 
Colonies,  or  a  majority  of  them,  In  declaring  the  United  Colonlea 
free  and  Independent  SUtes  '  And  most  appropriately  on  the 
4th  of  July  1776.  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  who  Is  considered 
M  being  the  most  Instrumental  in  putting  through  the  resolu- 
«on,  was  elected  a  Maryland  delegate  to  the  OontlnenUl  Congreaa 
along  with  Matthew  Tllghman.  Thomas  Johnson  William  Paca. 
Samuel  Chase,  and  Thomas  Stone.  Carroll  did  not  take  his  seat 
m  the  Continental  Congress  till  July  18.  Aa  It  waa  not  untfl 
August  a  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  having  by  then 
been  engrossed  on  parchment,  was  ready  for  signing.  Charles  Carrofl 
of  Carrollton  waa  able  to  fix  his  signature  on  that  day  as  one  of 
the  four  Maryland  signers  to  that  historic  document.  Then  It 
was  that  the  remark  was  made,  it  Is  said.  "There  go  a  few  millions  " 
as  Carroll  was  recognized  as  the  wealthiest  man  In  the  Colonies 

Carroll  was  at  once  assigned  to  the  most  Important  committees 
01  the  Continental  Congress.  On  August  19,  the  day  after  taking 
his  seat,  he  wa.s  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War.  which  un- 
^f  3^  chalrman.sh:p  of  John  Adams,  administered,  under  the 
direction  of  Congress,  the  affairs  of  the  miUtary  department  He 
'^J^  l^^I^.  appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Applications, 
which  determined  the  question  of  the  commissions  and  the  rank 
of  the  foreign  officers  In  the  American  Army.  His  contact  with  the 
Army  during  his  mission  to  Canada  made  his  work  In  the  admin- 
istration or  the  affairs  of  the  Army  much  more  effective  and  led  no 
doubt  to  his  sel-ction  for  the  very  Important  task  of  Insnectlng  In 
August  and  September  1777.  General  Smallwood's  division  then 
encamped  near  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  At  the  beginning  of 
J^J'^on^T  f  "^.^  ^°^  *°  '^^^''y  ^^"^  ^*'^™  be  spent  3  months 
S.  o±f,V,^''  ^°/.E'^'  ^"^^  '"  studying  and  In  tryll^  to  Improve 
the  conditions  of  the  American  Army  encamped  there 

pr«^  r^r^"?^^'''^,'^''/',?*^  ^^^  se-sslons  of  the  Continental  Con- 
S^^inl^  r  ^f^^^  ^^  Carrollton  would  return  to  Annapolis  to 
^  f^  r^oi  ^f  1  ^^'"^  ^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  «lec*«J  ^ith  Samuel 
^inn  4l^I*"\^''"*P^''*  ^  ^^^  Maryland  Constitutional  Con- 
S  S?e  3^S.^f  m"J^"^'V'*'  ''^^'  ^  '™™«  »  constitution  for 
^  \l  ^^  °/,  Maryland,  he  returned  to  Annapolis  after  sign- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence  He  was  selected  In  th^« 
convention  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  ^pa^eTSeclSatlon 

electing  the  members  of  the  Senate,  which  was  embodied  in  t»>« 
constitution  of  the  SUte  and  which  became  lTprtSS*?he  baSJ 
for  the  method  later  adopted  for  the  Senate  of  the  TTnitirt  «t?Sf 
cJnt?nue?;''^^'P'"^  Con^stltutlona,  "c?nvlnt.?n  Tn  PSTtSSSS 
f H-    ^n   **  '°  represent  Maryland  in  the  Continental  Congressuntl 

JTi  nS«S^  to  ^  J^".-^  ^*"'^  '^"^'^  *°d  '^o  then  was 
and  tSl^ttfe  n«.  r^  ,  ^k  "^^"^^o"  ot  my  domestic  concerns 
luSgShi  t^.LITh'','^*,*  Assembly  Induced  me  to  leave  It 
«i--^  ■     ,^  ^^**    ^**'    <^'    important    time   which    was    Idlv 

r^/lT'r*""'  ^'^*^^  disgusted  me  so  much  that  I  bought 
I  might  spend  mine  much  better  than  by  remalnlmt  a  silent  S-er 

me«er.S^Je7  ff,'^-^^"J<*^««^  enteLi^d.^iJ^iit^^Sld^Te  " 
thf  SUte^nfte  h  ^rH^fV*"'^  Constitution  as  a  member  of 
of  the  .nnfr^r,^'  .^  ^^"^  ^''^^  h'^  *a^  «''^h  the  inauguration 
Aft.?  »,.  Pf°'^^'''  government  of  Maryland  In  Pebruarv  1777 
^^171sVVTfiT^\r  "  K?'^^^  ^°  ^^'^  ContmSEaT'Sn^Js 
Of  S  Re4Sn  to  ^i'  S"^"'-  ^^'^^»«»  during  the  continuation 

In  %5q  »H^.^  .„  °  ^^^  direction  of  the  government  of  Maryland. 
«'t  un^d«  the  r^^7/?^'''°^''  °^  the  Federal  Govem^t  wm 
«.i  up  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Charles  CaxroU 
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•gala  took  part  In  the  affaira  of  the  National  Oovernment  by  lerr- 
Ing  as  one  of  the  first  two  United  Stataa  Senator*  from  Maryland. 
Ba  continued,  however,  to  serve  la  tbe  Maryland  Senate.  In  No- 
vember 1793,  he  resigned  hU  aeat  In  tbe  United  State  Senate,  la 
consequence  of  tbe  enactment  of  a  State  law  prohibiting  any  pub- 
lic official  of  Maryland  from  holding  a  Federal  office.  For  a  second 
tloM  he  showed  hta  preference  for  Mrvlce  la  tbe  State  ratber  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  tbe  first  aeealcn  of  the  United  States  Senate,  during  tbe  dls- 
cusalon  of  tha  details  pertalnlag  to  tbe  neoaaMry  provialoas  for 
the  operatloa  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment,  Cbarlea  Carroll  oppoaed 
botb  tltlea  for  Oowmnient  offldala  and  blgta  Mlarlai  for  Miemben 
of  GongrsM.  At  tbla  Muae  MMlon  ha  supported  tba  afforU  that 
ware  made  to  develop  and  protect  tba  trade  of  tba  United  Statea  by 
voting  for  stiffloiaBtly  blgta  duties,  by  wlahlag  to  reatrlct  tbe  dlraot 
trade  wltb  India  and  Cblaa  to  our  own  nwrcbaatmen,  and  by 
daainng  to  dlacrimlxiate  la  tariff  ratal  la  favor  of  thoaa  natloaa 
having  commercial  treaties  with  tha  Unltad  Btatai.  llaclay,  wbo 
waa  one  of  tba  Paanaylvanla  Baaatora  aad  very  radically  damocratlc, 
took  Botaa  of  tba  Senate  dabataa,  wblcb  tbea  ware  bald  la  aaorat 
He  antared  in  bis  record  of  tba  dabata  oa  tba  mnlssans  tariff  tbat 
Carroll  "spoke  well,"  sbowlng  tha  Inequality  of  tbt  tana  tipoa 
molasses  in  oomparlaon  to  tha  ralativaly  hligb  brown-sugar  tax. 
In  a  letter  to  Jeffanon  la  April  1791,  OixroU  wrota:  "I  flattar  my- 
•alf  Oongresa  will  during  tba  next  se«lon  adopt  dedalvt  and  ade- 
quate meaaurea  for  tba  eaoouragsiaaBt  and  support  of  our  navl- 
gatloa." 

In  tbe  dlscuMion  which  was  begun  In  this  session  over  the 
permanent  site  for  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  Carroll  fouiOit 
for  the  baziks  of  the  Potomac,  as  that  location  "would  seoun"  Um 
western  country  so  Important  to  be  retained  by  tbe  United  States. 
Plnally,  In  the  second  seeslon.  his  motion  to  keep  tbe  capital  at 
Philadelphia  for  10  years  and  then  to  fix  it  permaaaatly  oa  the 
Potomac  was  adopted.  And  thm  the  city  of  Washington  waa  built 
In  the  Potomac  district  given  by  Maryland  for  tbat  purpoae.  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  of  Vir^la,  shared  with  him  the  leadership  In  thla 
succeeaful  legislative  fight.  Somewhat  allied  to  this  struggle  for 
the  location  of  tbe  capital  so  that  there  would  be  a  greater  nati'?nal 
consolidation  by  making,  as  he  felt,  the  western  country  more 
"secure,"  were  his  efforts  to  Isolate  the  trade  of  Rhode  Island  aa 
long  as  It  still  refused  to  enter  tbe  XTaion.  Tben.  too,  his  support 
of  Hamilton's  plan  for  tbe  aasumptlOD  of  tbe  Statea'  debts  fumlsbea 
additional  evldenoe  for  hia  deatre  to  have  a  strong  Federal  Union. 
Tbis  deaire  is  seen  again  in  his  OMtrnpokon  attitude  in  favor  of 
Increased  Presidential  power  tbrougb  the  rlf^t  of  the  President  to 
remove  from  office  without  tbe  advloe  aad  consent  of  Um  Senate. 

In  the  Maryand  Senate,  Just  aa  In  tbe  United  States  Senate, 
Charles  Carrel  voted  against  tncreaae  of  pay  for  tbe  members  of 
the  legislature,  for  It  seemed  to  him  tbat  private  interest  was 
being  advanced  over  tbe  public  latereat.  U^n  tbe  same  prtndide 
be  oppoaed  the  canflacatlon  of  Brtuab  i»operty  in  1779,  for  such 
aetloti  would  only  add  to  tbe  qiectilatar^  profit  ratber  than  to  tbe 
State's.  So,  too,  did  be  oppoae  tbe  reduction  of  Interest  on  the 
State's  Indebtedness,  for  if  such  reduction  were  continued  It  '^aHl 
operate  aa  a  diaoonragement  to  private  and  public  credit  and  force 
the  mcH3led  men  to  draw  tbelr  capital  out  cf  tbe  hands  of  tbe 
citizens  of  this  State  to  plaoe  tbem  in  other  countries  in  which 
they  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  reducttana." 

His  condtKt  In  tbe  affaixa  of  government  waa  marked  by  cconomio 
aoundneaa,  wisdom,  aad  lustloe.  la  1T77,  at  tbe  flrat  session  of  tbe 
first  Maryland  Senate  under  tbe  newly  organised  Free  State  of 
Maryland,  he  oppoeed  making  bills  of  credit  legal  tender  for  exist- 
ing debts.  At  tbe  sessloa  of  the  Maryland  Senate  In  1788  be  pre- 
sented a  long  "disaeatlent"  to  tbe  bill  clotblag  tbe  judgea  with 
power  to  "suspend,  remove,  ox  strike  out  of  tbe  roU  of  sttcrales 
persons  for  supposed,  not  proved,  dlsafleotkm  to  Uie  govenunent 
of  this  State."  In  this  protnt  be  set  fortb  aa  lateresUng  goal  for 
public  policy:  "To  extingulah  factions  and  to  allay  and  heal  tbelr 
anlmoBltlea.  to  unite  all  ranks  of  dUaens  In  tbe  pursuit  of  one 
oommon  good,  has  ever  been  Inculcated  by  wise  atateamen."  Dur- 
ing this  session  he  was  elected  president  of  tbe  Maryland  Senate. 

In  1787,  In  the  session  ha  which  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Mary- 
land delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  held  in  PhUa- 
delphla,  declining  to  serve,  however,  be  led,  wltb  Tliomas  Stone,  a 
fellow  signer,  auocessful  opposition  to  tbe  demand  of  the  house  of 
delegates  for  an  Issue  of  paper  money.  And  in  1797  be  Introduced 
into  tbe  Maryland  Senate  a  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
His  service  to  the  State  In  the  Maryland  Senate  ended  with  the 
aeealon  of  1800,  for  the  Revolution  of  1800  ew^t  Jefferson  and  his 
party  into  power  in  place  of  tbe  cooservative  FederaUsts.  with 
whom  Carroll  was  closely  aDled. 

Charles  Carroll's  conception  of  the  responsibility  of  public 
service  is  interestingly  given  by  him  in  1793  in  a  letter,  declining 
President  Washington's  proffered  appointment  as  commissioner 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  wltb  tbe  Indians  near  Detroit. 
CarroU  wrote:  "TTie  anxiety,  too,  of  mind  I  dxould  experience 
from  the  responsibility  of  tbe  station  and  tbe  di«ad  of  not  answer- 
ing yours  and  the  public  expectation  and  vrlsbee  would  also 
greaUy  contribute  to  derange  my  health  and  really  disqualify  me 
for  tbe  business."  And  again  in  writing  tbe  year  before  to  bis 
fellow  Marylander,  John  Henry,  wbo  served  with  him  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  be  declared  in  reference  to  his  resig- 
nation from  tbat  body:  "Thus  I  have  got  rid  of  a  trust  which  I 
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you,  huaf 


really  accepted  with  reluctance  and  which.  I 
heavy  on  my  mind." 

His  marked  material  success  in  building  up  and  inereastag  tb« 
large  estate,  left  him  by  his  father,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Anniqyills. 
was  largely  due  to  his  sound  principles,  his  ksen  buslneas  acumen, 
and  thrift,  and  his  appreciation  of  systematic  efficiency.  "Do  not 
neglect  to  attend  to  this  matter  (some  bustnsss  ooooem).  He 
who  postpones  Ull  tomorrow  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done 
today,"  he  wrote  to  his  son.  "will  never  thrive  in  this  world.  It 
was  not  by  procrastination  that  this  estate  was  acquired,  bnt  by 
aoUvlty.  thotigbt,  perseverance,  and  eoonomy,  and  by  tbe  aaoM 
means  it  must  be  preserved  and  prevented  from  melttng  away." 
And  again  be  wrote:  "I  wish  you  to  learn  the  value  and  real  tiae 
of  money;  peitaaps  experience  may  teach  you  this  useful  aad 
neoeeeary  lesson;  but  reflection  is  neoeesary  to  aequlrs  tt,  aad 
energy  of  mind  and  personal  aeUvlty  and  flnnnaa  an  aoi  Wm  w 
to  oonduet  your  affaua  to  advantage."  And  a  few  days  later  ta* 
wrote:  "My  affairs  at  preeent  are  ta  good  order,  aay  aooouata 
olsar  and  xegular  " 

His  outstanding  and  distinguished  success  tn  his  private  lifts,  ■■ 
weU  as  in  his  life  as  a  stateamaa,  vras  due  in  part  to  the  well- 
ngulated  use  of  his  day  and  to  his  balanced,  tesipsred  life,  with 
Its  helpful  note  of  spirituality.  Xn  bis  letters  to  hki  son  tae  dis- 
closes the  fundamental  principles  and  praotloss  of  hJs  life.  After 
hopeftilly  writing  to  his  son,  who  seemed  not  well,  that  the  oool 
weather  would  help  him,  be  continued:  "But  you  must  lend  your 
aasUtance  by  keeping  your  mind  employed,  by  due  assroiae  of  body 
and  mind,  and  by  a  light  regimen  and  absUaonoe  from  wtae  aad 
heatlag  Uquors,  by  going  to  bed  at  9  o'clock  and  rtalng  by  S  o'olook 
la  the  morning.  I  believe  k>unglng  la  bed  after  waUag  la  tbe 
morning  to  be  very  injurious  to  health,  partloalarly  to  penona 
Inclined  to  a  corpulent  habit.  I  preeorlbe  nothing  for  you  but 
what  I  practice  myself."  He  would  arise  at  6.  take  a  oold  bath, 
go  tor  a  ride  on  horseback,  then  he  would  have  prayers,  or  attend 
Mass  m  his  chapel  if  a  chaplain  were  there.  He  wrote  to  his  son 
from  Annapolis  In  1801:  "You  must  exercise  not  only  your  body 
but  mind.  Both  will  become  torpid  and  diseased.  If  exercise  and 
study  be  neglected  and  disused.  Accustom  youteelf  to  think;  and 
when  he  you  read  read  with  attention,  and  for  Improvement,  not 
to  kill  time,  which  always  hangs  beavUy  on  Idlers."  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend  be  said,  "I  have  always  taken  a  great  delight  In 
reading." 

All  through  bla  letters  are  found  qnotaikma  trom  tbe  world's 
most  distinguished  writers.  He  derived  great  "mif  satlitff-r^tffm" 
and  "consolation"  from  the  wisdom  In  the  Odyssey.  Of  one  pa»- 
aage,  in  whlcb  "Ulysses  gives  a  'wise  leeson'  to  one  of  tbe  sultocs,'* 
Charles  Carroll  wrote:  "The  poetry  is  fine,  tbe  advloe  wothy  tbe 
wisdom  of  tbe  mucb-enduzing  aad  experienced  aaaa,  *^  tbe 
morality  truly  sublbne." 

"The  most  beautiful  thoughts,"  be  again  wrote  In  a  letter  to 
bla  son.  "are  always  expressed  In  tbe  p'ff'mrtt  lai^aage,  which 
ought  to  reeemble  the  dress  of  an  elegant  wonum  and  be  »tTnp},^ 
mundltiea.  The  moat  sublime  and  affecting  pessagae  In  Virgil, 
and  even  in  Shakespeare,  who  la  too  often  tuzgld.  are  fflqtbed  In 
such  language.  It  Is  this  charm  which  endears  tbe  poetey  of 
Pope  to  every  dasalc  reader  of  taste."  To  a  fHend  who  visited 
him  in  his  study  where  be  waa  "abaorbed  in  madltattng  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  on  old  age,"  he  said,  "After  the  Bible  and  the 
Following  of  Christ,  give  ma,  sir,  tbe  pbUosopblc  works  of  Gloero." 

His  appreciation  of  reading  and  study  natnraUy  gave  bla  Sa« 
terest  in  Baltimore's  first  public  library,  known  as  the  "Utaary 
Company,"  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  of  whlcb  bis  cousin. 
Bishop  John  Carroll,  was  a  prominent  patron.  Cbarlee  Camdl'e 
chaplain  at  Dougboragen  Blanor,  Rev.  Oeocge  de  Iterlgny.  a  be- 
friended neneb  royalist  refogee,  waa  Biade  tbe  first  Ilbwtui  wttb 
tbe  opening  of  tbe  library  In  17BB.  Tben,  too,  Ohailea  OamO 
showed  much  Interest  in  St.  John's  College  of  AanapollB,  bebMr 
on  Its  board  of  visitors  and  governors,  wbo  appcfated  blm  bn  ISOS 
as  one  of  a  committee  of  three  "to  publlab  an  aooooat  of  tbm 
state  of  tbe  college,  and  of  tbe  advantages  tt  posasssse  and  nsay 
afford."  Even  earlier  be  bad  taken  aa  aetlve  Vartwslil|i  in  pvta- 
eervlng  for  tbe  yoatb  of  Maryland  oiq;>ortunltiaa  for  nnllege  edu- 
cation. In  tbe  Maryland  assembly  of  1794  be,  aa  obalnaan  of  • 
aenate  committee,  blocked  tbe  attsanpt  to  take  away  all  State 
^proprlationa  for  botb  St.  John's  and  Washington  CoDegea. 

Inseparably  linked  with  Charles  OarroU  of  CarroUtoo'a 
elation  of  the  need  for  a  highly  developed  and  enltavmted  mind' 
bla  appreciation  of  tbe  splrltial  values  in  life.  Tbls  sppeeis  all 
throuigh  his  letters,  eai>eclally  In  thoee  to  bis  son.  "la  tanprovb^ 
your  mind,  remember  your  Ood,"  he  wrote  to  bis  son  in  1801. 
"The  fear  of  the  Lord,"  be  continued,  "saya  tbe  wise  man.  la  tbe 
beginning  of  all  wisdom;  without  virtue  tbme  eaa  be  ao  ban»laesB. 
and  without  religion  no  virtue."  He  was  a  OatboUc,  Ixxn  aad 
bred,  thoroughly  educated  in  tbe  prindplee  of  tbe  OatboUc  re- 
ligion, and  unswervingly  faithful  la  promoting  its  cause  and  in 
living  up  to  its  required  rules  and  praetloes  througbout  bis  un- 
usually long  life  of  fotirscore  and  fifteen  years.  Tlirough  ao  un- 
swervingly faithful  to  (me  RsUgkm  yet  be  posssssed  not  one  iota 
of  religious  narrowness  and  zealously  sought  the  establlabment 
of  religious  toleration.  "To  obtain  religious  aa  well  aa  civil  lib- 
erty," he  wrote  in  1827,  "I  entered  sealoualy  into  tbe  Bevolutlom, 
and  observing  tbe  ChrlsUan  religion  divided  into  many  seetik  I 
toundert  tbe  hops  tbat  no  one  would  be  so 
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state— Ocd 


become  the  religion  of  the 
liberty  may  be  pieeerved  In  these 
thht  all  belleTlng  in  the  rellgton 
ing  principle  of  charity,  the  basis 

(  TTm  presence  of  the  Naval  Acm  temy 
occiislon.) 

((^  Sunday.  September  10,  a 
celebrated   at  Doughcregan  Ma 
Hovam  County.  Md.    Before  the 
organised  units  at  the  archdiocese 
command  of  Lt.  CoL  TlMxnas  J 
tlonsl  Guard.) 

The  Charles  CstroO  of  CarroIltJn 
qucHt  ths  bODor  of  your  presence  ai 
Maas  to  be  otisbratsd  at  Ooughoret  sn 
anniTsmry  at  ths  btrth  at  Chail^ 
aurvmng  stgDer  at  the  Declaration 
inc.  ths  l»Ui  at  September  1837. 
HerlMTt  Wtlcht,  the  n^thnllf 
D  C. 


p^tlflcal  military  field  M»n  was 

ths   home   of   the   signer,    in 

B,  a  parade  and  review  of  the 

rf  Balthnore  was  held,  under  the 

ItfcNlcholas,  of  the  Maryland  Na- 

Bloentenary  Commlsaton  re- 

at  the  pontifical  military  field 

1  Manor  on  the  two  hundredth 

Carroll  of  Carrollton.  tihe  last 

of  Independence.  Sunday  mom- 

'11  o'clock.    R.  S.  V.  P.:  Prof- 

of  America.  Washington, 


It 

Unlvrstty 


am 


Organised  tmlts  of  ths 

10  o'clock  under  ths  rntnmsnd  of 
Maryland  Ratknial  Onard. 

raarnwtcu.  taxxti 
His  Xxodlsney  ths  Most 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  will 
Tl»e  Rli^t  Bsverend  Peter 

of  American  church  hlatcry.  ths 

wiU  preach  the  sermon. 


wchdkxiBse  of  Baltimore  will  march  at 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  J.  McNIchoIas, 

tT  raxD  xaas 

Revsrkid  Michael   J.  Curley,  D.  O.. 
1  pontLflcate. 

Guild  ly.  Ph.  D..  P.  B.  H.  8.,  prof e«-or 
3athoUo  University  of  America. 


THS 


or  cAaaoLL'-oif 


MUlud 


naaoi.i 

Clinton  h.  Rtegs.  chairman: 
cllflp.  William  PTcole.  Jr,  Philip 
secretary. 

Bis   Excellency,   ths  Most 

Arcbblahop  of  Baltimore,  togethsr 

ths  parads;  and  his  excellency  poniiflcated 

TtM  Bight  Beverend  Peter 


BxcnrrcMABT  coMMisaoif 
B.  Tydings,  Geoi^  L.  Rad- 
A.  CarroU.    James  E.  Hancock. 


Bsvei  Bnd 


of  American  Church  History  at  the 
preached  the  sermon. 


Michael   J.   Curley.   D.   D., 

with  other  dignitaries,  reviewed 

cated  at  the  Mass. 

GuildAy.  Ph.  D.,  P.  R.  H.  8.,  professor 

Catholic  University  of  America. 


amdka'b 


CanoU 


(There  Is  given  herewith  in  ful    , 
OuU'lay   preached   at  the  Baltlmow 
Dou;|:horegan   MaiMr   last   Sunday 
versay  of  the  btrth  of  Charles  Cai 

"And  I  havs  filled  htm  with  the 
understanding   and  knowledge   in 
nzi,  S. 

Within  recent  yean  several  _.., 

hav«  graced  the  Amsrlean  caleiKlir. 

A  dscade  ago  we  witnessed  the 
eentfomlal  celebration  of  the 
pendenes  in  ITTfl. 

Pit's  years  ago  ths  bicentennial  ^. 
ton  in  1783  was  oommsinorated  tx 
dty  of  the  land. 

Three  years  ago  the  Catholic 
bratad    the    three    hundredth 
Cathcille  Maryland  in  1894. 


algniig 


a 


A  Tsaa  or  akm  rvsasAaxas 


proiably 


flfteth 


This   y«ar  w«   are  honoring 
JubUees    ths  ons  hundred  and 
Oonstitutlon  which    was    approved 
Philadelphia. 

In  nplts  of  its  national  appeal  ths 
In  1797  should  not  ovarahadow  the 
whole  of  our  great  Northwest  Is  b 
of  17i<7.  la  which  for  ths  first,  and 
Oovernmsnt  of  ths  Unitsd  States 
oesBlty  of  a  religious  biwls  for  the 

Thin  ymr  we  have  assembled  «™i 
Doughoregan.  to  do  honor  to  Amerlc » 
Chart(«  CarroU  of  Carrollton— on  th^ 
of  hlB  birth,  S^tembsr  19.  1777. 

All  thess  anniveraanes  seem  in  an 
of  today's  Jia>Uee. 


W4a  tOTLT    CATHO  JC 


caiarles  OarroU  of  CarroUtcm  was  i 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  he 
band  to  pass  away. 

He  was  one  of  George  Washington 
_H>  »«»  Maryland's  stanchest  son 
Tbry    rt^nent    at    Annapolis 
KnglaiKl. 

All  throQ^  hli  public  life,  he  was 

Probably   ths   wealthiest    man    in 
pledged  all— 4kls  life,  his  fortune. 
cause  of  Amsrlean  independence. 

TlMrs  avs  fHw  facts  more  certain  Ih 
tbs  adopOOB  of  tbs  Oonstitutlon  br 
17M  was  largeily  dus  to  Charles  Ca^oU, 


grant  that  this  nellgloiis 
States,  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
f  Christ  may  practice  the  lead- 
of  every  "virtue.' " 

Band  added  greatly  to  the 


9ATHOUC   LATMAir  1 

the  sermon  which  Monslgnor 
»   archdiooesan  .celebration   at 

on   the  two   hundredth   anni- 

oU  of  Carrollton.) 
I  tplrlt  of  God,  with  wisdom  and 
all    manner    of    work."^Exod. 


anni'v  eraaiiee  of  national  Importance 


cose 


of  the  Nation-wide  aesqul- 
of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 


the  birth  of  George  Wsshlng- 
every  hamlet  and  town  and 

dtliens  of  the  United  States  cele- 
annfvsraary    of    the    founding    of 


the   greatest   of   an   our 

anlversary  of  tl»  Federal 

on    September    17.    1787,    in 

formation  of  the  Constitution 
fact  that  this  year  also  the 
hcDorlng  the  famous  Ordinance 
1  trobaWy  for  the  last,  time  the 
oBcially  acknowledged  the  ne- 
ed ucation  of  our  children. 
heqB^  at  his  old  manor  howe  of 
I's  greatest  Catholic  laynuiD — 
occasion  of  the  bicentennial 


impressive  manner  to  be  part 


BIUMCS  I 

t>ie  only  Catholic  signer  ctf  the 
was  the  last  of  that  patriotic 


s  closest  Catholic  frtends. 
during   the   days   when    the 
(fetermined    on    reunion    with 


the  popular  Idol  of  the  Stats. 

the    American    Colonies,    he 

his  sacred  honor — In  the 


SDd 


Maryland  history  than  that 
the  Annapolis  Assembly  in 
'"    of  CarroUton— a  victory 


won  In  the  face  of  the  strong  opposition  of  Lather  Martin,  Samud 
Chase,  and  other  great  political  leaders  of  this  State. 

Charles  Carroirs  17  years  In  Prance  and  England  as  a  student 
brought  him  back  to  Maryland  in  1765,  one  of  the  most  cultured 
men  of  his  time.  '—•uiou 

rr    WAS    A    CROWDED    CKNTUHT 

His  life  spanned  almost  a  century.  And  what  teeming  centurv 
:t  was!     FYom  1737  to  1832,  what  had  he  not  seen? 

The  gradual  emergence  of  the  Colonies  Into  a  Nation,  the  forma- 
■-lon  of  the  most  wonderful  State  paper  In  all  history— the  Federal 
l^nstltutlon  of  1787.  the  days  of  the  outstanding  founders  of  the 
Hepubllo-Washlngton.  Jefferson.  Madison,  Hamilton.  Franklin,  and 
.lames  Wilson  all  his  friends,  the  companionship  he  enjoyed  w^ 
that  immortal  group  of  American  Catholic  pioneers— PlteSunonT 
-arey.  Archbishop  John  Carroll,  and  his  brother  DarS  o2^ 
SfJ^''°tK'*°y^^'  ^'-  -^"^^  Fitzgerald,  and  Commodore*  JoS 
ftand  Carroll  8  greatness.  -*«*» 

No  American  of  the  times  was  better  equipped  mentallv  an«i 
cT^  S'/^^  tremendous  tasks  that  lay  SJJSTtS^Si  S 
Sieild^nt  m  5^19^*"^^"°°  °'  0«°^  Washington  as  our^fSS 

HJTVEN  TXABS  XTNDDI  JKST7TT  CARS 

Charles  Carroll,  of  Carollton,  was  28  years  cJd  when  h»  r.^^,^^ 
to  his  father's  house  In  Annapolis  In  1765      "iSe  ySS^sn^nftS^ 
tfanfon'S''^?  Jesuit  College  S^  St.  Ome^  wh^e  h^e^^°hls  ^ 
th^i  ^h**"®  '""^'^  B^  American   Catholic   bishop.   Johii   CaSl 
then  the  years  at  the  famous  College  of  Louis  le  n4.r,rt  i^lSI^  ' 

t^«e'Vo™ed  ?h    '^^  rr  °'  thTB^dd^TempS^  lind^ 
th«e  formed  the  great  character  he   was  to  become     Eleven^ 

Jesu  ts.  who  alone  among  the  educators  of  the  day  In  thefaM  of  th! 

sL"on.*Sa/i?;!^A^ra'rd  s^d^orTn^^sL^srxv^ 

tary.  politics,  and  jurisprudence  was  to  serve  hL  ^?SS  ^J^ 

CATHOLIC     EDUCATION     VALCrKD 

At  this  point,  a  word  should  be  said  about  hJ«  fat>,—    /-v     i 
known   classical   colleges— Harvard     YalP     Pri^rlt^Jr  better 

HI    rORlSAW    INDrPENDKNCI 

S'^p"^crai°.  K^ha^"Sit?y^\^?Lr?rim°^hTi"?^  ^i^• 

tl>e  storm  of  Indignation  aroSd  by  ti°eS°^'°"*     "  *  "^'  °' 

cu5tu""1nt'p.S^ifthe''2Jlafst'£S;n°.'  V^  ZTf""-  ^^'^''^-  -«> 
isws  of  Maryland  could  S  rt>?S^>f '  7'^^^^  ^^'^  antl-Cathollc 

no  voice  in  the  Dolltlpai  nfToirc  ,,*  Vk  °»sirancnised  citizen,  with 
Wis  only  a  UtVle  b^tSr  pomrca  iv  than  f^/'^^''  ^  ^  ^^thoUc.  he 
H.,  was  denied  the  pubHc  exercii^o?  hi!  rlZTJ""  *^'  Plantation. 
b3-  these  same  laws  to  pay  a  douWe  tax  L  ti!    °^^  "T  ^°'^^ 

that  could  never  be  his  own  support  of  a  clergy 

DESTINED    TO    BECOME    LEADEH 

Miu-yland  It  Is  known  J^^w  n?,^  of^K  ^^^'^^  ^^^^  '^""^  *«  ^11 
Dulany,  then  In  n?3  tm  lrknoa?L  h  ^°"i'°^'"sy  ^th  Daniel 
bar.  Charles  Carroil  emerged  vncrnHnP'^  '^^.^v."  °^  '^«  American 
MiOTland-an  honor  Te  ^It  tn  IZr^  ^J^^  "^""^^  citizen"  of 
until  it  was  forgotSn  arte-  iS2fi  Mr  t.^'^^'^'L  ^°"  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 
by  an  American-the    S  .i^^r  '■  ^'  ''°^^'^'  '"^«  ^^"  ^"^« 

n«-^t^of^e"Slte%  frlSrnTt]^^:^^^^^^  ""^  ^"  ^P^*" 
wtere.  stayed  part  of  the^nJer  w^t^Wp  h.^"^*"^  ^"^^  '^^^'T^" 
anl  together  with  his  iclTcw  CaTholic  Co  "^i  T  at  Valley  Forge, 
poiied  the  Conwav  cabal  u,-h  ^h    ,t         *^'   po'-   Jol^n   Fitzgerald,   ex- 

I>rrOLERANCE    HTTRT    COLONIES 
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OathoUc  faith  of  the  neighboring  Province  of  Qtiebec — an  Intol- 
erance which  was  echoed  in  ptilplta  all  over  the  land:  but  it 
Is  the  time  and  the  place  to  point  out  that,  despite  these  bitter 
attacks  on  his  religion,  he  accepted  Congress'  invitation  to  ac- 
company Franklin  and  Chase  to  Canada  in  a  futile  att^smpt  to 
win  the  Canadians  over  to  the  American  cause.  By  that  act.  It 
has  been  well  said,  "He  saved  the  American  Revolution  from 
being  tainted  with  religious  bigotry." 

There  Is,  however,  one  chapter  in  his  life  which  has  only 
recently  been  given  an  adequate  appraisal.  No  educated  Ameri- 
can today  would  deny  the  fact  that  without  the  help  of  Catholic 
France,  the  American  Revolution  was  doomed  to  defeat.  It  may 
be  true,  as  CarroU  wrote  to  an  English  friend  in  1774.  that  onoe 
hostilities  began,  the  Americans  would  never  surrender.  "If  we 
are  beaten  on  the  plains,"  he  said,  "we  will  retreat  to  otir  moim- 
tains  and  defy  them  •  •  •  we  have  no  doubt  of  ovu-  ultimate 
success."  These  are  the  words  of  a  loyal  patriot,  but  the  states- 
man In  him  realized  that  the  purpose  of  the  Amerl'.:an  Revolution 
could  only  be  achieved  throu^  an  alliance  with  Kngland's 
century-old  enemy,  Catholic  Francs. 

HELPED    Wiil    ntKNCH    SUPPOST 

The  American  cause  was  in  a  desperate  state  in  1777.  even 
after  the  glorious  victory  at  Saratoga  in  October  of  that  year, 
and  Carroll's  knowledge  of  France  and  of  French  pcditlcal  leaders 
was  of  infinite  value  during  the  negotiations.  Efforta  were  made 
to  have  him  go  to  Paris  as  otu-  envoy,  but  he  wisely  declined; 
for  on  all  aides  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Americans  wo\iId  rather 
have  gone  back  to  the  tyranny  of  England  than  form  a  compact 
with  a  Catholic  king  and  a  Catholic  people.  To  cOIaet  bigotry, 
negotiations  had  to  be  made  in  secret.  When  the  Franco-Ameri- 
can Alliance  became  known  In  1778  the  outcry  from  our  American 
pulplto  was  even  m<»-e  violent  than  that  against  the  Quebec  Act 
of  1774.  which  gave  freedom  of  worship  to  the  Catholics  of 
Canada. 

Kvery  schoolboy  knows  the  result  of  that  famous  Alliance. 
When  Admiral  de  Grasse  arrived  in  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
In  the  sununer  of  1781,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  25  war  vessels, 
vdth  a  military  force  of  almost  22,000  ofBcers  and  men,  and 
with  nearly  90  Catholic  chaplains,  the  war  was  virtually  at  an 
end:  and  in  October  that  year,  Comwallis  surrendered  at  York- 
town. 

After  the  war  was  over  the  Thirteen  Original  States  fell  apart,  each 
insisting  on  Ita  own  Independent  sovereignty.  To  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton  the  Immediate  task  came  of  helping  to  give 
Maryland  a  State  constitution,  and  for  this  reason  he  did  not 
take  part  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia  In 
1787.  having  daclined  to  serve  there  as  a  delegate. 

ICABTXAMD'S   riBST    SENATOR 

As  Maryland's  United  States  Senator  In  the  First  Federal  Con- 
gress of  1789,  he  shares  with  his  kinsman,  Daniel  Carroll,  Mary- 
land's delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  honor  of 
shaping  the  first  10  amendmenta.  the  American  BUI  of  Rlghta: 
In  the  first  of  which  religious  liberty  Is  forever  enshrined  In  the 
Constitution  In  that  famous  phrase.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

With  the  turn  of  the  centtiry.  Charles  Carroll  ceased  to  take  an 
active  part  In  national  politics,  but  his  letters  up  to  his  death 
show  his  keen  patriotic  interest  In  all  that  concerned  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  demc«nacy. 

He  had  already  accomplished  the  work  of  several  lifetimes.  As 
when  God  chose  out  for  Bfoses  the  builders  of  the  tabernacle  and 
filled  them  with  His  spirit,  with  wisdom,  and  imderstandlng  and 
knowledge  In  all  manner  of  work  for  the  building  of  the  house  of 
the  covenant,  so  He  filled  the  heart  of  Charles  CarroU  of  Carroll- 
ton with  His  own  divine  spirit.  Carroll  had  remained  through  all 
these  public  years  of  his  career  stanchly  devoted  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  ite  bishops  and  prlesta.  His  mind  had 
been  filled  through  his  Catholic  education  with  an  extraordinary 
wisdom  which  gave  him  a  swift  and  sure  Insight  Into  the  prin- 
ciples beneath  current  problems  that  were  closed  to  many  of  his 
Illustrious  contemporaries.  God  had  filled  his  heart  also  with  an 
understanding  of  men  and  of  motives,  so  that  In  all  nuinner  of 
his  workmanship  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  was  then  and  re- 
mains forever  one  of  the  most  enlightened  Christians  of  modem 

WAS  A  PAlTUrUL  CATHOLIC 

All  his  life  long  he  was  a  falthftU  son  at  Mother  Church.  Neither 
the  luxuries  of  Paris  nor  the  temptations  of  Ix>ndon  dampened  his 
religious  zeal  and  devotion:  and  certainly  no  young  Catholic  man 
of  the  day  received  more  stirring  letters  from  his  father  to  keep 
true  to  Catholic  principles  of  life  and  action.  It  was  on  his  death- 
bed that  he  gave  utterance  to  one  of  the  noblest  thoughta  tJiat  ever 
came  from  his  lips,  "I  have  lived  to  my  ninety-sixth  year;  I  have 
enjoyed  continued  health;  I  have  been  blessed  with  great  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  most  of  the  good  things  which  the  world  can  be- 
stow— public  approbation,  esteem,  applause;  but  what  I  now  look 
back  upon  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  myself  Is  that  I  have 
practiced  the  duties  of  my  religion." 

Here  at  Doughoregan,  or  at  his  town  house  in  Baltimore,  and 
occasionally  at  the  old  home  in  Annapolis,  he  often  received  politi- 
cal leaders  and  discussed  the  many  burning  Issues  of  those  re- 
maining years,  but  his  last  chapter  in  his  life  was  mainly  one  of 


peace  and  qtdet.  spent  among  his  bocdm.  Sach  day  began  with 
serving  holy  mass  in  the  chapel  here.  Each  day  ended  with  pray- 
ers in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  household.  It  was  a  life  spent 
in  the  presence  of  God. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  meeting  again  after  so  many  years 
between  Carroll  and  Lafayette,  in  1834,  when  that  national  hero 
came  here  as  the  guest  of  the  United  States. 

PRELATES    VISITID   HIM 

To  these  years  belongs  also  that  more  striking  episode — ^the  visit 
of  the  prelates  of  the  First  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  In 
1829  to  this  place  to  pay  Carroll  honor.  Pew  scenes  in  American 
Cathcdlc  history  are  comparable  to  this.  One  needs  but  littls 
Imaginative  power  to  visualize  on  this  grassy  sward  the  dignified 
and  venerable  figure — he  was  then  02  years  old — surrounded  by 
Archbishop  James  Whitfield,  of  Baltimore;  the  great  and  good 
Flaget,  of  Bardstown.  once  pastor  here  at  the  Manor,  the  eloquent 
England,  from  Charleston;  the  majestic  Purcell,  from  Cincinnati; 
the  saintly  Rosatl,  from  St.  Louis;  and  the  ever  witty  and  attrac> 
tive  Fenwick,  from  Boston. 

One  writer  has  described  the  Manw  in  those  far-off  days  as 
follows : 

"All  the  distinguished  men  of  his  day  visited  him  at  Doughore- 
gan. eager  to  see  and  to  converse  with  the  late  relic  of  a  so  glori- 
ous day;  hither  came  the  covirtly,  grave,  and  gentle  Washington, 
not  tmwilllng  to  exchange  remlniscent^s  with  this  pillar  of  the 
people's  rlghta;  hither  came  the  brilliant  Lafayette,  the  hero  of 
the  French  court  of  that  day.  the  adnUred  even  of  the  beautiful 
queen;  hither  came  foreign  ambassadors,  and  men  of  note,  travel- 
ing merely  for  pleasure;  and  hither  came  generals.  Senators,  states- 
men, tmd  officers,  both  naval  and  military,  who  had  had  each 
their  part  In  that  fierce  and  mighty  struggle,  and  now  came  in 
the  calmness  of  peace  and  prosperity,  to  speak  of  It  as  of  a  some- 
thing past.  Jefferson,  Adams.  Hancock,  Monroe,  Franklin,  all  met 
betimes  In  that  ancient  drawing  room,  and  in  the  courtly  par- 
lance, dress,  and  manner  of  the  day,  dlscoxirsed  upon  what  had 
been  and  was  to  be.  The  conversation  of  Mr.  Carroll  must,  Indeed. 
have  been  of  great  and  varied  Interest;  for  besides  his  store  of 
anecdotes  relating  to  the  early  colonial  times  and  the  rotigh  pio- 
neering days,  memory  must  have  frequently  led  him  backward  to 
recollections  of  life  In  Europe,  episodes  of  his  stay  at  that  seat 
of  learning  and  chivalry,  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand.  We  can 
Imagine  that  often  the  mention  of  a  name  rectdled  to  him  scenes 
In  which  he  had  been  an  actor,  or  that  dlstingulahed  men  In 
England  or  on  the  Continent  were  remembered  by  him  as  old 
schoolmates  or  fellow  studenta  at  law." 

LEFT    ALONE   AMONO    BXCnVBRS 

To  these  years  belong  also  one  aspect  of  his  domestic  and  re- 
ligious life  that  gave  him  some  concern.  He  had  watehed  the 
children  of  his  daughter  Mary.  Mrs.  Richard  Caton,  grow  up 
around  him  here  and  in  Baltimore.  They  were  acknowledged  as 
among  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the  Nation,  and  soon  they  were 
mingling  In  the  select  social  groups  of  Europe.  One  of  these 
granddaughters,  a  widow,  the  slster-ln-law  of  Prince  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, remarried  In  1826  In  Dublin  the  Marquis  of  Wellssley,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
This  gave  cause  to  the  celebrated  toast  of  Bishop  En^and:  "Tb 
Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUton:  In  the  land  from  which  his  grand- 
father fled  in  terror,  his  granddaughter  now  reigns  as  queen."  An- 
other of  the  girls  became  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  and  the  third 
became  Baroness  Stafford.  What  concerned  their  grandfather  was 
that  these  were  mixed  marriages,  and  he  had  seen  too  many  of 
the  fine  old  Maryland  CathoUc  houses  disappear  through  such 
aU  lances. 

Perhaps,  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  his  life  came  on  the 
occasion  of  the  gclden  JubUee  of  American  independence — Jtily 
4,  1826,  for  on  that  day  two  of  the  ihree  remaining  signers  of 
the  Declaration.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  entered  into 
their  eternal  reward,  leaving  Carroll  to  bear  for  the  last  6  years  of 
his  life  the  tlUe  "Last  of  the  Signers." 

NATION    LOVES    HOC 

From  that  day  tmtll  his  death  every  eye  In  the  Nation  was 
focused  on  this  beautiful  spot  in  old  Maryland.  AU  that  he  did 
here,  his  visitors,  his  receptions,  and  the  most  intimate  aflalzs 
of  his  dally  life  aroused  the  Nation's  interest. 

On  August  2,  1826.  at  Faneuil  HaU,  Boston.  Daniel  Webster, 
the  greatest  of  our  orators,  paid  Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUton 
this  tribute : 

"Of  the  lUustrlous  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
there  now  remains  only  Charles  CarroU.  He  seems  an  aged  oak, 
standing  alone  on  the  plain,  which  time  spared  a  little  longer 
after  aU  ite  contemporaries  have  been  leveled  vith  the  dust.  Ven- 
erable object!  We  delight  to  gather  arotmd  ita  trtmk  while  It 
yet  stands,  and  to  dweU  beneath  Ito  shadow.  Sole  survivor  of  an 
assembly  of  as  great  men  as  the  world  has  witnessed.  In  a  trans- 
action one  of  the  most  ior^xnlMiit  that  history  records,  what 
thoughta,  what  Interesting  reflectiona,  must  flU  his  elevated  and 
devout  soul!  If  to  dweU  on  the  past,  how  happy,  how  Joyous. 
how  full  of  the  fruition  of  that  hope  which  his  ardent  patriotism 
Indulged:  If  he  glance  at  the  future,  how  does  the  prospect  of 
his  coiuitry'B  advancement  almost  bevrUder  his  weakened  concep- 
tion! Fortunate,  distinguished  patriot!  Interesting  relic  of  the 
pastf     Let  him  know  that  while  we  bonor  the  dead  we  do  ndt 
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delivered 


for?*t  the  llTlng.  »nd  that  there 
no(  fervently  pray  that  Heaven 
the  society  of  his  companions." 

LAIS    TO    BEST    AT 

When    they    laid    him    to    rest 
Dou(?horegan.  In  mid-November 
mc  jming.     Panegyrics  were  dt. 
chiff  centers,  and  the  American 
pn  M  for  a  long  life  of  perfect 
The-  Nation   had   lost  a   common 
wltii  the  past,  with  the  foxmders  ^ 
of  -Jie  Flfy-seven.  when  he  died, 
•eais  of  the  mighty,  never  to  forgot 
IdeUlsm  came  from  the  Catholic 
tToxa.  Washington.  Jeffenun.  and 


Is  not  a  heart  here  which  does 
may   keep   him   yet   b&dk.  from 


DOUCHCMUCAJf  ' 

in    the    chapel    of   his   beloved 
the  entire  Nation  went  Into 

by  leading  orators   In  the 

uewspress  was  unanimous  In  Its 

devotion  to  Ood  and   oountry. 

father.     He   was   the   last   link 

)f  the  American  Republic.    Last 

a  new  generation  was  in  the 

that  their  legacy  of  American 

:;arroU  as  truly  as  it  had  come 

Hamilton. 


this 
anotler 
n<t 


architects 


HIS    LJTt    SOiV^S 

If.  therfsfore.  la  respo'ise  to  the 
of   'hose  great  archbishops  of 
Whitfleid.    whom    Charles    CarroU 
mately — we  have  assembled  on 

not  to  pass  the  time  Idly  in  

of  recalling,  first  of  all,  to  those 
pation  of  this  greatest  of  ovir  C 
the  RepubUc.  and.  secondly,  to  . 
mexaorles  of  the  deeds  of  Charles 
to  a  deeper  consecration  of  soul 
and  our  beloved  country. 

All  may  not  be  called  to  be 

lean  idealism,  but  all  here  have 
to  cooperate  in  the  workmanship 
Itee]]  sacred  the  foundations  at 
which  are  now  enshrined  the 
Coiostltution  of  the  United  States 

rot  this,  here  in  the  presence 
mail,  and  at  a  time  when  perils  .^ 
political  ideals,  let  us  re^Mct  the 
Immortal    name — the    final    words 

Knilence:  "With   a   firm   reliance 
evidence  we  mutually  pledge  to 
tunua,  and  our  sacred  honor.' 

TwiWTT  Thousamb  UmTS  nf  Howu 
csss  AocosDS  TazBUTs  TO  Mkmost 

UISS    PaTSIOT — AjtCHBISMOP 

DlSCXKOAMTS  OP  SXCNXB   AjCOHO 

Rixuuous  Cbsmomixs 


AS  ifomx. 

—  wlsharj  of  the  beloved  st^ccessor 

Bajltlmate — Carroll.  Marechal.   and 

of    CarroUton    knew    so    intl- 

bicentennial  of  his  birth.  It  la 

r  Jubilee:  it  is  for  the  purpose 

of  our  faith  the  noble  particl- 

CatViIic  laymen  In  the  founding  of 

that  In  oiiT  rejoicing  the 

Oarroll  create  for  us  a  challenge 

body  to  the  service  of  his 


been 

o 

tkat 

Dedintlon 


Cklxbiamt 

IBOSB 


Let  us  draw  on  our  imaglnatlcm 
nation  which  is  not  far  from  fact. 

It  is  las  years  ago.    There  U  a 
ZX)U4;hor«gan  Manor,  the  hc«ae  of 


The  venerable  signer  of  tlie 

before  the  altar  as  the  first  i 

eleviites  the  sacred  Host  and  then 
the  Mlemn  consecration  period  of 

Now  we  travel  quickly  above  the 
tember  19.  1997.  to  that  same 

as   the  tenth  arehbishop  of  ] 

and  the  challoe  of  everlasting  life 
bers  of  his  flock. 

How  different  the  surroundings 
ent  :.a  slae  the  two  eongrefatlona,  _ 
ago  ta  the  small  chapel,  with  only  a 
of  consecration  which  could  XK>t 
entrance.  The  Mass  of  6  days  ago 
heard  throughout  the  length 
BALiTTx  avnai 


In  the  chapel  of  Dooghoregan 
silence,  as  the  one  gaasd  Jipon  the  » 
Outside  the  chapel  at  Dough(»^an 
middle  of  a  great  Held  on  a  grsat 
ooosecrattan  were  greeted  with  tlis 
of  trumpets,  the  boomlog  of  cannon 
Mloratlon  of  the  same  Jesus  come 
Douchorsfan  Just  as  sorely  as  He 
little  chapel  which  was  b\iilt  at 


miiny 


TWi3  hoadred  and  nineteen  yean 
ttke  Mass  last  Sosday  was  ealetarate<3 
far  older;  changed,  it  is  true,  in  mj 
of  th«  eenturtea.  but  as  old  in  man] 
of  Ood  Itasif— aye.  centuries  older. 

A  liundrsd  and  twenty-five  years 
sun  brtght  wtth  life.    Last  Sundai 
aoll  of  the  Itsryland  beloved  so  weU 
body  naoi^t  but  dust,  bat  hla  soul 
viK^nf  vtnte  the  day  of  the  deat^i 
kr»  wtttMHSd  tn  such  Joy  and 


gratttute. 


One  Unk 
«C  US 


was  connecting  thu 
•Dd  the  MaM  of  6 


of  the  tabernacle  of  Amer- 

glfted  by  the  spirit  of  God 

•cessary  from  day  to  day  to 

tabernacle  of  democracy  in 

of  Independence  and  the 


all  that  remains  of  this  great 
n  to  be  gathering  arouDd  our 
words  to  which  he  signed  his 
of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
on  the  jvotection  of  divine 
each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 


PAm  TO  CAsaoix — Aichqio- 
o*  OaaAT  Catholic  and  Pcas- 

AT    MZUTAXT    PBLD    MaSS — 

PuBDrr;  Pasadx  Pszckdes 


for  a  few  moments — an  Imagi- 
1 '  at  all  removed  from  fact. 
a  nail  group  In  a  little  chapel  at 
C  luuies  CarroU  of  CarroUton. 


IN    XKXDOBOl  aOAJf    CHAPSL 


Deduratlon 


of  Independence  kneels 
.    of  Baltimore,  his  cousin. 
chalice  of  everlasting  life  at 
the  holy  sacrlfloe  of  the  Mass. 
plains  of  thne  to  Sunday.  Sep- 
"••n  Manor  to  be  present 
elevates  the  sacred  Host 
the  prssence  of  20,000  mem- 


Arehblshop 
the 


Dotghoregan 
Baltimore 


i:8 
t  ody 


the  two  Masses.    How  dlffer- 

tj^e  one  at  the  Mass  of  135  years 

few  present  to  hear  the  words 

w  hMTd   outside  the  chapel's 

1  'hen  the  words  of  consecration 

ahd  breadth  of  the  land. 

SAVK« 

years  ago.  sUence,  profound 

and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

on  Sunday  last,  in  the 

t,  the  solemn  wosds  of 

roIUag  of  drums,  the  blowing 

MJOOO  <m  their  knees  in  silent 

down  to  an  open-air  altar  at 

~'  down  to  the  altar  in  the 

Manor  219  years  ago. 

sgo.    A  long  time.     And  yet 

in  the  midst  of  surroxinidlngs 

ay  appsarances  in  the  course 

other  respects  as  the  Chxirch 


DofU|;h(»egan 


s«o  the  eyes  of  "the  signer" 

his  dust  mtngUng  with  the 

^nd  served  so  falthfuUy.    His 

1  xunortal.  the  affection  for  him 

*^  of  the  Nation  whose  birth 


Mass  In  Doughoregan  Manor 
daj»  ■go—a  crasi.  a  pectoral 


cross  once  worn  by  John  Carroll,  the  first  Bishop  and  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  and  worn  again  lairt  Sxir.day  by  John  Carroll's  suc- 
cessor, the  Most  Reverend  Michael  J.  Curley,  tenth  ArchbiahoD  of 
Baltimore.  ^ 

An  appropriate  link  It  was,  that  cross;  symbolical  of  sufferlne 
and  symbolical  of  the  triumph  of  love  In  the  face  of  base  ingrati- 
tude. 6»«»t.i 

Charlea  Carrol',  born  In  Maryland,  established  103  years  before 
his  birth  by  those  who  had  established  a  "land  of  sanctuarv" 
for  those  who  had  been  persecuted  for  their  faith,  was  forced  as 
a  young  man  to  leave  his  native  State  because  he  was  In  the  eves 
Df  the  law,  an  outcast,  an  outca.9t  because  he  was  a  Catholic  He 
was  forced  to  leave  home  and  kindred  for  years  to  obtain 'that 
Catholic  education  which  was  proscribed  In  his  native  State. 

SAW    THE    BIHTH    OF    A    NATION 

The  long  years  have  pj.ssed.  He  had  returned  home,  a  political 
outcast  StUl  the  days  pas«  and  the  years  wane  and  othw  yeS 
come  into  being  and  he  who  had  been  the  outcast  has  helped  to 
"^T  ^J^®^***'  ^^  ^^^P^(i  to  frame  Its  constitution,  rememberlne 
IS  he  did  so  the  Fourth  of  July.  1776.  when,  at  the  age  of  39 
.ears  he  had  signed  his  name  to  the  birth  certificate  of  a  nation 
ne  the  only  Catholic  among  the  valiant  patriots  whose  memori 
i^hall  not  die  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  yet  unborn 

How  many  who  were  present  at  the  solemn  pontifical  mllitarv 
^^fhec^cf°'^^''''  ^^  ^"^  ^^'  ^^  '^'  P'°^'  °'  the  peSetS^ 

Why  ask  that  question?  AU  Catholics  see  in  the  Mass  the 
explanation  of  their  church's  perpetuity.  That  is  why  Charles 
;^t^°'L'^"'i,^^"  ?"'  ^^'"83  of  ingrat/tude  on  the  part  VfthJ 
~!^^  K  ^°^^.^^^^  ''  ^^^  ^'^  ^°"'d  loo'^  serenely  forw^d,  for! 
-ICed  by  a  Catholic  education,  gained  not  only  by  the  sacrifices 
<  f  his  parents  but  by  his  own  sacrifices.  The  richLt  maSm  S 
oountry  in  his  day.  his  richest  possession  was  his  faith. 

LIVID    A    SXREKI    LTTZ 

Historians  say  serenity  marked  all  his  years.  Only  serenity 
nould  have  made  him  forget  the  ingratitude  of  wSch  brand 
his  forebears  had  been  victims  He  forgave  aU  and  forgmne  Su 
^*orked  to  help  to  give  freedom  to  all  lorgmng  au 

r  JTo^^  3^  k""  ^"^^^^"S  demonstration  to  the  memory  of  Charles 

11^  o     his  birtT  Vj%"/J^Do"ghoregan  Manor  on  the  blcenTen- 

%.nr     ^      birth.     In   all   the  news  stories  which   were  nuhliRhpH 

Mvp^nr'^^''''  preceding  the  d.y  of  celebration  no^lLati'^wS 

riven  of  the  expected  crowds      The  real  reason  was  ^cTif^  -^i^ 

i'mX*.h.S"  "   '"""  ""  '■'"""  ""'  ""™^7  b.^ 

Doughoregan  Manor  Is  not  easv  to  get  to    excent  bv  bunw^  .r.H 
private  automobiles.     There  are  no  other  popX  meZnJ^r^s 
I<jrtation— no    railroad    approaches   near    it      That    2oS^    rtiH^!' 
yT''  '^T-  ^"^^^^  ^^°^  '''^y  ««^tlon  of  t J?  ichd^esS   frSm 
5'^w«°'v!,'''  ^^''''  ''''^'^^  C^^°'^  d^^-  from^naSol^S^which 

CARROLL    AND    ST.    CHARLES 

Gratitude   was   evident   at   the   celehratinn    in   »»«^^ *   i.^      ._. 

centennial  of  the  birth  of  him  who  had  b«n  the  vfctto  of  in^^t  " 
tJde.     Among   those   assembled   to   oav   a   trlhn  J  of  ^fJ   ?*V" 

Lnaries  College   and   the   students   of  St    Charlea   Coli..^o    T  ^Z 
made  a  money  gift  of  |5  347  motner.       CarroU  also 

TKIBUTE    PAH)    JIStTTTS 

il^^^n'^'  ^'*  ^-''r^n^trvTi^rr^orSv^^^^^^ 
SirSrSoSVoCg^nroSSiarraL  °.??i  ^e^  ^  °'  ^  ^^ 
cSSlTo^  t°hi?u?h "he^ea'i'^S^/r  ^IJ^^'^^'^^  °'  ^''^'^ 

S're\rhSs.ir:3/l°™^ 

Z^S:^..^  -  -demprist^JLK;tTh"elr"^i?.r£V?J 

triSte'St'T^eVe'sufp'S  Wl""^  ^^Jf^ration  to  pay  their 
Ists.  Paislonlsts  VlnSntlS,?  K^,!,^^  "^^^l^'  f^^clscans.  Paul- 
Augustmians    OblatM  of  M^r;  ^^^^^l^^f^s,   Josephites.   aaretlans. 

of  tS  Ch?SiaS  sSS^S  Bro7he^r^'^'*V^''^'*^*°«'-  Brother^ 
otliera.  »cnools,  Brothers  of  Mary.  Xaverlan  Brothers,  and 
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WANTBD  CBVMCH   TO   FBOSPKS 

Both  Charles  Carroll  and  his  distinguished  cousin  would  have 
marveled  if  they  could  have  returned  In  the  flesh  and  looked  upon 
the  many  diocesan  priests  who  took  part  In  the  parade  which  pre- 
ceded the  solemn  pontifical  military  mass;  If  they  ctxuld  have  seen 
students  for  the  priesthood  and  the  repjresentatlves  of  the  vartotis 
religious  brotherhoods  from  the  Catholic  University  conference  of 
clerics  and  religious  and  the  representatives  of  the  many  religious 
sisterhoods.  Let  this  be  remembered — Charles  C&rroll  not  only 
wanted  his  coimtry  to  grow  and  ftourlah  but  he  wanted  his  chtirch 
to  grow  and  flourish. 

The  signer  and  his  cousin,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  125  years 
ago  would  have  marveled  at  the  parade  and  would  have  commented 
on  many  things.  They  would  have  noticed  how  differently  the  sol- 
diers of  today,  as  represented  by  tlie  Maryland  National  Guard  and 
the  District  of  Colxunbia  National  Guard,  dress  than  the  oid  Con- 
tinentals. 

They  would  have  enjoyed  the  many  bands,  the  various  fife,  drum, 
and  bugle  corps  which  took  part  in  the  parade,  each  musical  organ- 
ization seeking  to  attract  attention  by  its  gay  uniforms  and  some 
of  them  seeking  to  add  to  their  attractiveness  by  having  feminine 
drum  majors. 

CASBOLL'S    DBSCXl<n>ANT8   THOtS 

They  would  have  seen  white  and  black  men,  devout  CathoUcs 
all.  marching  in  the  parade:  Bohemians,  Lithuanlana.  Poles, 
Italians.  Germans,  Irish,  and  thousands  whose  roots  are  deep- 
rooted  in  Maryland  soil. 

Charles  CarroU  would  have  seen  many  of  his  descendants  gath- 
ered for  the  celebration.  He  would  have  seen  stxidents  of  high 
schools  and  colleges,  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women 
In  Une,  with  ntany  of  the  students  from  the  girls'  high  schools 
dressed  in  their  attractive  school  uniforms. 

The  signer  would  have  seen  clouds  of  dust  sweeping  akmg  the 
road  as  the  Joyoiis  marchers  came  along,  with  bands  playing  and 
thousands   i^ylauding  them.. 

There  were  days  long  ago  when  soldiers  walked  along  dusty 
roads,  not  with  jaunty  steps,  not  with  bands  playing  nor  flags 
flying,  but  tired,  worn  men,  hungry  men,  wondering  where  this 
Bievolutlonary  War  wsks  going  to  carry  them. 

MASS    IS    aaOASCAST 

TTmea  have  changed.  It  took  many  weeks  for  news  to  travel 
from  one  colony  to  azxjther,  but  last  Sunday  by  means  of  the 
miracle  of  radio  the  solemn  words  of  the  Mass  were  heard  instan- 
taneously In  California,  in  Texas,  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  ceremooles  were  broadcast  by  Station  WBAL.  Part  of  the 
time,  by  means  of  the  Mutual  System,  the  broadcast  v^as  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale. 

Yes,  times  change,  but  the  Catholic  Church,  the  church  Car- 
roU loved,  does  not  change.  She  bows  not  to  pubUc  clamer;  she 
surrenders  not  to  expediency:  she  wlU  not  weaken  her  laws;  but 
she  does  strengthen  the  weak  so  that  they  may  obey  her  laws — 
BO  that  they  may  be  true  to  the  teachings  of  her  Pounder  as 
Charles  CarroU  of  Carrolton  was  true  to  Him. 

The  major  assistant  officers  of  the  Mass  were  Sulpiclan  Fathers, 
»U  members  of  the  facility  of  St.  Chartes'  College,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  F.  F«ilon.  S.  S.,  provincial  of  the 
S\ilplclan  Fathers  in  the  United  States  and  president  of  St.  Mary^ 
University  and  Seminary. 

Biaiiop  ar^AMAKA  pmsBtr 

The  deacons  of  honor  to  his  exceUency  were  the  Reverend  Law- 
reiK»  A.  Brown,  S.  S..  vice  president  of  St.  Charles',  and  the  Rev- 
oend  WUliam  F.  Dwyer.  S.  S.;  the  deacon  of  the  Mass.  the  Reverend 
John  P.  McConnick.  S.  S.,  and  the  subdeacon,  the  Reverend  Joseph 
L.  White.  The  Reverend  Alonzo  J.  McHugh.  B.  S^  was  master  of 
ceremonies. 

The  minor  ofllcers  ot  the  Biass  were  students  of  St.  Charles',  snd 
the  music  of  the  Mass  was  sung  by  students  of  St.  ChaiieiT  uxKler 
the  direction  of  the  Very  Reverend  Oeorge  A.  Oleaaon,  S.  S.,  presi- 
dent of  the  coUege. 

The  fadio  narrator  at  the  Mass  was  the  Reverend  John  C.  Seiner, 
8.  S.,  of  St.  Mary^  Seminary. 

Among  the  prelates  present  were  the  Most  Reverend  Jc^n  M. 
McNamara,  AuzlUary  Bishop  of  Baltimore;  the  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Joseph  A.  Cunnane,  the  Bight  Reverend  Monslgnor 
Albert  S.  Smith,  and  the  Very  Reverend  Monslgnor  Harry  A.  Qidnn. 


Father  Louis  C.  Vaeth  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements,  which 
were  excellent;  and  it  Is  estimated  that  more  than  30,000  perscms 
were  in  attendance. 

On  the  same  day,  Sunday,  September  19.  a  celebration  was  held 
at  the  West  Baden  CoUege,  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind. 

The  significance  of  this  celebration  in  honor  of  the  greatest 
American  Catholic  layman  is  shown  by  the  program  attached 
herewith. 


Am  AcAomT,  Craslbs  Cabxoix  of  Cakbolltoic.  ok 
NXAL  of  His  BntTB,  Sspteicbb  19.  19af7 


CarroUton  March    (played   in   1828.  when  Charles  CarroU  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rallroed.) 

Charles  CarroU  and  Catholic  History Charles  J.  Fox,  8.  J. 

Charles  CarroU.  Man  of  Character Joseph  A.  O'Brien.  8.  J. 

Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUton  (poem) Vincent  J.  Colimore.  S.  J. 

Charles  CarroU.  "First  dtlBsn**  and  Smlssary  to  ''^"■^a 

WlUlam  A.  Dehler.  8.  J. 
Charles  CarroU.  Supporter  of  the  RevoIutlan-_JohnR.  Connery.S.  J. 
Charles  CarroU.  Cathojic  Patriot JaoMs  8.  Tong.  8.  J. 


Maryland,  My  Maryland 

Thou  wUt  not  cower  in  the  dust. 
Maryland,  my  Maryland? 
Thy  gleaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 
Maryland,  m',-   Maryland! 
Rejiember   Carroll's   sacred  1  ust. 
Remember  Howard's  wartike  thrust. 
And  aU  thy  slumb'rers  wtth  the  Just. 
Bfaryland,  my  Maryland  r 
(West  Baden  CoUege,  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind.) 

CHASLSB      CaBBOU.      OiP      CaBBOLLTON      BDSCimCMABT      C; 

Chaxub  J.  FoK.  6.  J. 

On  the  bicentenary  of  the  Mrth  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolltoa. 
September  19,  the  faculty  and  schoisatlcs  of  West  Baden  CoUege 
assisted  at  a  program  held  in  his  honor  in  the  coUege  auditorium. 
The  festivities  were  in  keeping  wtth  the  Joint  resolution  at  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  this  brave  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indep«MSence  and  ardent  champion  of  liberty  be  honored 
throughout  the  land.  His  coreligtonists  in  particular  took  delight 
In  [kaylng  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  fighting  exeoiplax  of 
early  American  CathoUclsm  in  the  year  which  marks  also  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  Constitution.  For  "the 
supreme  law  of  the  land"  that  guarantees  religious  Uberty  to  all 
wotUd  hardly  have  been  framed  as  It  Lb  without  the  labors  and 
influence  of  Charies  CarroU  of  CarroUton. 

A  surprise  opened  the  evening  In  the  form  of  a  CarroU  souvenir, 
the  old  CarroUton  March,  first  played  in  1828  when  Carrtdl  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Baltimore  tc  Ohio  Railroad.  The  first 
sp>eaker  (author  of  this  article)  then  sketched  the  broad  outline 
and  background  for  the  picture  that  was  to  be  drawn.  Although 
founders  of  the  Maryland  colony,  the  Catholics  had  been  depilved 
of  civil  and  religious  rt^ts  by  the  very  Protestants  whom  they 
had  welcomed  wholeheartedly  Into  their  midst.  They  could  not 
hold  office;  they  could  not  vote;  a  double  tax  was  imposed  iupon 
them;  worst  ot  injustices — bigoted  men  would  not  let  Christ  come 
pubUcly  in  the  mass  into  His  own  world  and  into  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men  He  had  redeemed. 

However,  strange  to  ny,  the  importance  attached  to  CatlxMtc 
participation  in  the  revolt  against  the  mother  country  tn  1778  by 
both  loyalists  and  rebtis,  ^bayn  that  they  had  retained  the  posi- 
tion of  a  respected  minority.  Their  espousal  of  the  rebel  side 
added  weight  to  it  and  helped  bring  about,  if  not  eomiHeie  cooper- 
atlcm,  at  least  neutraUty.  with  Catholic  Canada  and  the  war -win- 
ning aUlance  with  Catholic  France.  Afterward  they  woe  well 
repaid,  for  the  Constitution,  adopted  In  1780,  grants  (art.  VI.  sec. 
8) :  "No  rtilglous  test  shaU  ever  be  required  as  a  quallfkstlon  to 
any  ofllce  or  pubUc  trust  under  the  United  States."  The  first 
amendmmt  adds:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respscUng  the 
establishment  ot  rellgkMi  or  pn^ilbitlag  the  tree  exereiae  thereaf." 

To  Charles  CarroU  belnngii  probably  the  seecoMlary  part  in  ob- 
taining this  guaranty  of  religious  Uberty.  From  the  Stamp  Act 
to  the  signing  of  the  Declaratl<m  of  Independence  and  the  govern- 
mental post-war  work  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  activity,  as  the 
other  papers  read  by  the  srhntastlfw  dcmoostzated. 

Mr.  Joseph  O'Brien  told  us  about  OatroU's  boyhood,  nls  educa- 
tion by  the  Jesuits  at  Wohnmla  Manor.  Md.,  at  St.  Omers,  and 
at  Louis  le  Orand,  his  study  of  law  at  the  Tiemple  In  london.  his 
return  to  America,  aifd  his  forced  orkranee  Into  the  poUtlcal  arena 
as  the  people's  represoitative.  A  sterling  Catholic,  not  hfK*auw  of 
far^ily  tradition  only  but  because  of  canvietlon.  he  was  a  monthly 
communicant  and  In  his  slinpte  and  htimbh'  manner  was  alwajs 
the  first  to  contribute  to  the  rellet  of  the  poor,  the  education,  of 
the  orphan,  the  erection  of  churches. 

Mr.  Vincent  Otdimcre  then  recited  In  a  vivid  rtyle  his  tribute  to 
the  Catholic  signer.  We  quote  his  stanea,  portraying  Carroll's 
perseverance  in  the  days  of  crista: 

And  you.  of  CarrDUton,  vrho  watched  historic  years 
Begin  and  wane,  you.  too.  have  felt  the  blade 

Oo  deep  when  aU  seemed  lost;  and  had  your  tears 
That  life  was  oaUy  failure — ^was  a  Jade. 

When,  somehow,  failure  turned  suooess  and  gave 

Tou  life  again  and  strength  beyond  the  grave. 

Mr.  WlUiam  Dehler  informed  us  that  when  the  royal  Govsmor 
attempted  in  1770  to  renew  by  proclamation  officer's  feea.  many 
of  which  were  mere  slnecuice,  Charies  CarroU.  thoxigh  dlslnfran- 
chlsed.  met  the  challenge  of  taxation  without  rei^esentatlan.  axkd. 
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ebamptanlnf  the  rights  of  the 
vers}' — remlnlsoent  ot  "AX  Smith 
Protwtajits  the  very  rights  they 
reUgiontfts.     Thence  forth  knowa 
iTM  ecUioslastlcaUy  admitted  Into 
fUJim  diequalillcatlona.    Later  he 
to  M^cure   an   alllanoe     Though 
bitt4<r   protest   of   the  bigoted 
whl(  ia  had  restored  to  the  Ca: 
actet-d  rellglotis  freedom,  Carroll 
Included  Father  John  Carroll, 
did  [>btaln,  hovever,  a  ssoond  besi 
neutrality. 

Mr     John   Oonnery   remembered 
durlr.g   the   war   of   Independence 
corsfnt  of  the  Maryland  people 
England:  he  courageously  signed 
thus  pledging  his  all.  his  life  and 
In  the  Colonies):   aggressively  he 
Congress:    and   very   probably,   as 
took  a   part   In   winning   the 
brought  victory.    Mr.  James  Tbng. 
toget>ier  In  a  vigorous  speech. 
heralllc  motto.  "In  bello  et  In  fide 
est  c<  murage  are  In  the  Catholic 
unltl-ag  the  qualities,  so-caUed 
In  the  person  of  Carroll. 

In  &  mood  of  triumphant  memor ' 
Maryand.  My  Maryland,  with  Its 
roll  B  aacrsd  trust"— liberty  to  do 


peiple 


s(  lOnst 
buX 


In  SB  open-letter  ccmtro- 

MarshaU"  days — won  for 

denied  him  and  his  fellow 

•  Maryland's  "first  dtlzen."  be 

the  assembly,  in  spite  d  rell- 

sent  by  Congress  to  Oanada 

fining   to   win   this  because   of 

against   the  Quebec  Act. 

French  civil  law  and  guar- 

the  other  commtsslnners.  who 

first  bishop  of  Baltimore. 

achievement,  namely,  virtual 


OarroU's   public   achievements 

tself.    ms  Initiative  won   the 

declare  for  separation   from 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

«|ealth  (he  was  the  richest  naan 

sirved  on  the  Board  of  Wiir  In 

franklin's   main    counselor,    he 

alliance,   which    ultimately 

trawlng  all  the  former  strands 

Bd  on   the   theme  of  CaarroU's 

rortls"  (the  roots  of  the  high- 

),  clinched  the  argument  for 

Catholic  and  patriot. 


t) 
th» 


Fren:h 


baiBd 


falti 


Inoor  ipatlbles. 


(Oa  Monday,  September  30.  1937.  In  the  afternoon,  a  tea  served 
by  yiung  women  in  colonial  coati;me  was  held  In  honor  ot  the 
signer  at  the  opening  of  his  city  hoi  oe  as  a  recreation  center.  Due 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Chnremment  and  the  city  admin 
Istratlon  this  old  mansion,  which  wiis  built  by  Charles  Carroll,  and 
In  wliich  h«  died,  has  been  completely  reconditioned  and  is  now 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Philip 
rland,  made  a  few  ez- 
tempvaneous  remarks:  and  Mr.  Janies  X.  Hancock,  secretary  of  the 
Commission,  read  a  paper.) 

Baaio  Talk  bt  Jamxs  k.  Haitoocx 
am  nowT  9n^Kn 
Standing  tn  the  room  where  died 
Independence,  one  fcals  unusually 
with  Washington  to  establish  this 

hlM  declining  ysars  lived  Charles  C4rr9ll  of  CarroUton  surrotmded 
by  the  loving  care  of  his  daughter  ]  iary  and  her  family,  amid  the 
reepect  of  alL  His  reflections  on  n  hat  had  transpired  dunag  his 
llf etUne  must  have  afforded  him  sac  i  latlaf action  and  interest  r^tt 
It  might  be  wen  to  give  a  pr— ing  th  yagtxt  to  thoae  tlmsa. 
at  protracted  wars  and  a 
centuries  the  social  and  enootnlc  conditions  of  Burope 
critical  during  the  eolonlaaton  period  of  North  America. 
The  middle  dasaes  were  dlsappearUi) .  and  tn  Knglanrt.  as  elsewhere 
there  was  much  unemployment.  1  tie  cost  ot  living  had  risen  so 
sharply  that  many  men  were  wUllng  to  eroas  the  wide  Atlantic  and 
settle  in  a  land  where  they  could  at  least  lead  natural  lives.  Here, 
In  detached  environment,  they  dev«  oped  new  habits  and  thoughts 
that  differentiated  them  from  those  who  stsyad  at  home.  Among 
men  soon  aoqvtred  the  right  to  elect  repre- 


ocher  things, 
senuuves  to  the  several 


ibUea, 


conduct  of  colonial  affairs  enoouravc  i  a  sense  of  personal  reeponsl 


blUty  toward  govammant  which 


thought  that  broutlkt  ca  the  Bevoh  itlon. 
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,  the  choir  and  audience  sang 
pertinent  line.  "Remember  Car< 
beat  for  Ood  and  country. 


oir 


kt  Csaaou.  MAirsioii,  I^osrsAsn 
ao.  1037 

a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
to  thoae  men  who  worked 
American  Republic.    Here  in 


and  this  participation  in  the 


tha  vallspnng  ot  American 


that   had   come  to  Maryland 
tha  founding  of  the 


Oaaplta   tha  oooaldarabta   Influz 

dtiring  tha  hnndrad-yaar  tntarval _   ^ 

ootony  and  tha  btrth  ot  dkarias  C^tqU  of  CarroUton  the  reelon 
around  what  is  now  Batttmora  waa  itUI  apakaaly  settled  The  few 
bouses  in  tfala  vkslnltir  vara  tha  ham  m  at  frontisraien  who  differed 
only  tn  degree  from  tbalr  fallow  cola  Uala.  But  tha  A^irinlran  char- 
had  baan  ai»sMlahad  and  tha  Ribjaet  o*  our  preaant  raspect 
an  aspraaitva  aampU  of  tha  vavalUng  type  who  ware  not 
oontant  to  take  tha  dlctimi  ot  a  Carn  way  goeammant. 

— ''     OkioD  ot  temOtoo  wail  bom  at  annftpima,  m«^  on 

IB,   ITIT.  tlM  eon  ot   <  tiarlaB   CairoU   and   Btaabeth 

Rla  grandfather.  Charlaa  C  ■zroU,  bad  eoma  to  Maryland 

aa  tha  attomay  ganaral  and  persona  1  rapraaantaUva  ot  Lord  Baltl- 

la  !«•  aatf  aftarvard  asrvad  aa  tadga  and  register  of  the 

it  and  laoatvir  of  iwnti 


^  ^._  _^  .-  ^^     .  r  ''n*"  '«  **»•  proprietor. 

A  uiusiiauUsa  batr  to  tba  larfaat  oiMu  m  Maryland,  young  Car. 
roll  was  aant  to  Fraaea  ta  ITW  to  I  •  adueatad.  Aftar  spending  8 
at  •».  OMsra.  ba  want  to  tba  Jaaott  eoUaga  at  Rhelms,  pre- 
paratory to  mutr^t  lur  at  Bourfsa  ^id  tn  Paita.  whcta  he  received 
iraquaat  la 
ot  tba  daj 
la  tba 


grmt  law  at  Bour 
from  his  father  thai 


tba  ooionlal  opinions 

tba  Preach  aa^  Indian  war  broke  out.  and 
""  ^  tbers  waa  laneh  confusion  in  Maryland. 
WQOld  eontrd  tha  futun  destiny  of  the 
country,  many  settlers  sbandooad  t  leir  farms  in  the  western  part 
ot  tba  provlaoa  and  flocked  to  Baltimore  for  protection.  In  1757 
young  Oarroa  laft  Ftanca  to  go  tc  l,<noilon  to  complete  his  law 
at  tbs  Innsr  Temple,  and  w  ille  in  Bngland  he  must  have 
tba  protaata  against  the  curtailment  ot  pov«r  of  the  House 


of  Commons  and  the  asstunptlona  of  royal  privilege.  Aa  a  colonial 
he  waa  latereated  In  the  discussions  between  the  followers  of  Pitt 
a.ad  the  adherents  of  the  ministry  that  was  planning  to  saddle 
some  of  the  oppressive  taxes  on  America.  NeceaaarUy  these  agita- 
tions made  their  imprint  on  his  mind  and  helped  to  develop  his 
cJiaracter  for  the  political  events  which  followed. 

In  the  winter  of  1764-65,  Charles  Carroll  returned  to  Maryland 
with  the  many  advantages  of  his  varied  experience.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Annapolis  the  Stamp  Act  waa  passed  by  Parliament, 
and  Carroll  entered  the  lists  against  It  and  saw  the  people  of 
Annapoils  refiose  to  allow  the  dl.Ttrlbutor  of  royal  stampw  to  land 
at  AnnapoUs  and  drive  him  fr^m  the  Province.  He  saw  them 
obstinately  refuse  to  buy  the  stimps  and  heard  that  the  court  of 
Prederlck  County  had  declared  the  Stamp  Act  unconstitutional. 
Then  came  the  nonimportation  agreement,  which  the  people  of 
Maryland  faithfully  kept  after  the  other  Colonies  had  withdrawn. 

In  1770  the  Maryland  Assembly  refxised  to  reenact  the  laws  that 
fixed  certain  Government  fees,  and  wh^n  Governor  Eden  attempted 
to  revive  them  by  proclamation.  Charles  Carroll  discussed  the 
question  tn  the  Maryland  Gazette  against  EJaniel  I>ulaney,  the 
secretary  of  the  Province,  who  tried  to  Justify  Governor  Eden's 
action.  This  matter  was  so  ably  conducted  by  Carroll  that  Dulaney 
withdrew;  and  even  before  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Marylanders  had 
compelled  the  Good  Intent  to  return  to  England  with  Its  cargo  of 
tea.  and  when  the  Peggy  Steicart  attempted  to  bring  In  its  tea.  they 
burned  the  vessel  at  the  wharf. 

Grounded  In  the  tenets  of  the  charter  of  Maryland  In  which 
King  Charles  had  disclaimed  for  himself  and  hla  successors  any 
right  to  tax  the  people  of  Maryland,  Charles  CarroU  had  rapidly 
become  a  leader  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  In  1775.  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Observation.  That  same  year 
CarroU  waa  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Maryland  Convention,  and  In 
February  1776  he  was  ««nt  to  Canada  to  try  to  persuade  that  sec- 
tion to  Join  the  revolt  against  Great  Britain.  Returning  to  make 
his  report,  he  found  the  Continental  Congress  busily  engaged  In 
discussing  the  proposed  Declaration  of  Independence.  Hoping  a 
peaceful  solution,  the  delev,ates  from  Maryland  had  been  Instriicted 
to  vote  against  an  Immediate  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  and 
Carroll  left  for  Annapolis  to  assist  Samuel  Chase  In  his  efforts  to 
have  the  Maryland  Convention  withdraw  its  reservations. 

On  June  28,  1776.  Carroll  moved  that  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress from  Maryland  should  Join  In  the  endorsement  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  This  Instruction  being  approved,  the  dele- 
gates at  Philadelphia  were  Immediately  notified  and  on  July  4  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  passed.  On  that  same  day 
Charles  Carroll  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  and  took 
his  seat  on  July  18.  On  Augxist  2,  with  the  other  delegates  from 
Maryland,  he  signed  this  Immortal  document  on  behalf  of  his  State, 
as  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
Charles  CarroUs  in  Maryland.  He  was  made  a  member  of  several 
important  committees  and  was  returned  to  Congress  In  1777.  In 
1781  and  1786,  he  was  elected  to  the  Maryland  Senate  and  helped 
to  draft  the  Constitution  of  Maryland.  In  1788  he  waa  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  body  he  waa  again  elected  In 
1797:  and  In  1799  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  commission  that 
established  the  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Meanwhile  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  had  become  a  con- 
firmed Federalist  and  In  1810  he  retired  from  public  life  to  devote 
his  attention  to  personal  affairs.  In  1812  he  entertained  Lafayette, 
who  had  returned  for  a  visit  to  America  and  on  July  4.  1828,  he 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  On 
November  18,  1832,  Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUton  died  In  Baltimore, 
beloved  and  reepected  by  all  and  was  burled  in  the  chapel  at  his 
old  home  Doughoregan  Manor. 

Although  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  was  not  bom  ta  Balti- 
more, much  of  the  land  upon  which  thU  town  was  originally 
founded  belonged  to  his  father  and  his  uncle,  Daniel  Carroll  They 
had  caUed  these  holdings  Ely  OCarroU  after  the  name  of  the 
county  in  Ireland  from  whence  the  CarroUs  came.  When  Charles 
CarroU  of  CarroUton  was  bom.  the  town  of  Baltimore  contained 
about  100  Inhabitants  and  he  lived  to  see  It  become  the  third 
largest  city  In  America,  with  a  population  of  nearly  100,000.  A 
man  of  large  inheritance,  with  a  splendid  intellect  and  an  excep- 
tional education,  he  had  not  only  been  one  of  the  Important  actors 
In  the  naUonal  drama  but  was  active  In  local  development  of  the 
city  and  State  and  now  we  find  Uiat  this  old  section  of  the  town 
and  this  old  house  where  lived  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
Colonies,  has  changed,  too. 

"Changed:  there  lies  the  eplUph  of  all  the  ages. 
We  too  have  changed,  and  yet  It  Is  something  to  ba  faithful  to  1 
memory." 

This  old  home  has  now  become  a  recreational  center  and  this 
olden  mansion  where  lived  Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUton  has  been 
restored  and  reconditioned  to  mi  a  neighborhood  need  The 
opening  for  such  work  occurs  during  the  celebration  of  the  "bicen- 
tenary of  Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUton  which  is  being  observed  by 
the  NaUon,  the  State,  the  city,  and  the  church  to  which  he  was 
devoted. 

Last  winter  a  bUl  waa  passed  by  Congress  creating  the  United 
SUtes  Commission  for  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth 
axmiversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton.  In  turn 
this  Commission  authorized  its  chairman.  Gen.  Clinton  L  Rlggs 
to  appoint  local  committees  to  carry  out  the  several  arranged  pro- 
grams. On  last  Saturday  afternoon  an  entertainment  was  given 
on  the  grounds  of   the   old  CarroU   niansUm  at  Annapolis;   and 
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yesterday  a  pontifical  military  mass  was  held  at  Dottghoregan 
Manor,  another  ancestral  home  of  the  CarroUs.  This  afternoon  we 
have  gathered  in  the  hoxise  where  died  the  last  surviving  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Tonight  the  Baltimore  ptageant 
wiU  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  near 
Homewood,  the  house  that  Charles  Carroll  built  for  his  son. 
Charles.  The  Commission  appreciates  the  Interest  that  has  been 
displayed  in  these  pubUc  tributes  to  a  man  who  accomplished 
much  In  a  critical  age  and  it  extends  a  cordial  Invitation  to  every- 
one to  attend  the  Baltimore  pageant  tonight. 

(On  the  evening  of  Monday,  September  20,  a  pageant  was  pro- 
duced on  the  campus  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Unlvovlty.  In  front 
of  the  home  of  Charles  CairoU,  of  Hcanewood.  which  war  built 
by  the  signer  tor  his  son.  The  program,  giving  a  list  of  the 
conunlttee  In  charge,  and  t3»  actors  who  participated.  Is  given 
herewith.  The  permanent  record  now  In  preparation  by  the  Oom- 
mlaslon  will  give  a  descr^rtlon  of  the  pageant  In  datalL) 

1787-1937 

The  Commlssloa  to  Celebrate  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Birth  of  Charles  CarroU  ot  CarroUton.  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  acting  ta  cooperation  with  the  mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cU  ot  Baltimore,  presents  a  pageant  of  episodes  In  his  life  at 
Homewood,  now  the  campus  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  8:30 
p.  m.,  Monday  the  20th  of  Beptemt>er  1937: 

Commissioners:  Millard  E.  Tydlngs;  George  L.  Radcllffe;  WUIlam 
P.  Cole,  Jr.;  Philip  A.  CarroU;  Clinton  L.  Rlggs,  chairman;  James 
K.  Hancock,  secretary. 

Committee  ta  charge  of  pageant:  Howard  W.  Jackson,  honorary 
chairman;  B.  HoweU  GrlswolcC  chairman;  Morgan  Marshall,  acttag 
chairman;  Ftederick  R.  Huber;  William  K  Ewalt;  PhUip  S.  Morgan; 
Chester  F.  Morrow;  Alfred  J.  Shrlver;  George  M.  Shrlver;  &.  Brough- 
ton  Tall;  Henry  Trelde. 

FaooRAic 


Introduction  by  Mr.  B.  Howell  Grlswold.  Address  by  the  Hon- 
orable Howard  W.  Jackson,  mayor  of  Baltimore.  Address  by  the 
Honorable  U"^*"*  E.  Ttohtcs.  United  States  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

TBS  psauirr 

Episode  I,  Departure  for  School  to  Krance,  1748. 

Episode  n.  The  Bximlng  of  the  Pegn  Stewart,  August  19,  1774. 

Episode  m.  The  Signing  ot  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
August  2.  1776. 

Episode  IV.  The  Eletum  at  Lafayette,  October  7,  1824. 

^isode  V,  The  Laying  of  the  First  Stone  of  the  B.  A  O.  Railroad. 
July  4,  1838. 

^isode  VI,  Elghty-ntath  Birthday,  60  Tears  After  the  Signing 
<tf  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  September  20,  1828. 

CBAEACmS  IN  THX  DtSOinS 

Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUton.  tha  youth — J.  Christopher  Van  Hcdlen 

Charles  Carroll  of  CarroU  ttxi.  tha  adult Bdwta  Tunis 

Mr.  Charles  CarroU  of  AnnapoUs Walter  TyrreU 

Mrs.  Charles  CarroU  of  Annapoils CecU  Van  HoUen 

John  CarroU Richard  Lynch 

Merchant  marine  captain >- Irving  Dill 

Mrs.  Richard  Damall May  Standlah  Boae 

Har  daughter Nancy  Young 

Butler _— Calvto  LeCompta 

First  mammy Ethel  Day 

Seoond  mammy,. 

Third  mammy 

Charles  Carroll's  servant 

First  serving  woman 

Second  aervlng  woman. 

Qparhman 

Footman--. 


Joaephlne  Turner 

May  Brown 

Sheldon  B.  Hoskins 

Geneva  Wood 

Helen  Carter 

J.  D.  Smith 

Milton  Dammond 


Pickaninnies Barbara  Handy.  Lillian  Br\ice.  Shirley  Adams, 

Bernard  Shorter,  LeRoy  Shorter,  Jannette  Cruse.  Ruth  Turner 

Anthony  Stewart John  Osboum 

Mrs.  Stewart Margarat  Toung 

Her  attendant Vivian  Alleyne 

Captata  of  tha  Peggy  Stetoart Peter  Welaengoff 

Deputy  collector Robert  Dobson 

First  committeeman Hoger  Lewis 

Second  commltteman RuskeU  MacOUl 

•nilrd  commltteman Norbert  Roach 

Porter John  Watson 

The  fat  secretary E.  L.  Ohaney 

Porter WUllam  Doyle 

Porter Nelson  Coleman 

John  Hancock John  McDonald 

Bcnjamta  Franklin David  Flnck 

Samuel  Chase Irving  Dill 

WUllam  Paca Randol  CarroU 

Thomas  Stone Charles  Shaub 

Edward  RuUedge Robert  Taylor 

Stephen  Hopktas Walter  TyrreU 

General  Lafayette Martta  Murray 

George  Washington  Lafayette,  his  son RuakeU  MacOlU 

M.  Levaaseur Oeorge  Martin 

Oovamor  Btavens,  of  Maryland —-.Theodore  R.  Dankmeyar 


Cbl.  John  Eager  Howard John  Osboum 

Sergeant Warren   Jones 

Philip  E.  Thomas,  first  president,  B.  *  O Richard  Eddlns 

Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt,  Masonic  chaplain C.  EUwood  Smyrk 

Samuel  Sterrett,  grand  Masonic  marshal C.  8.  Carmlchael 

QraxKl  master,  isimnna  of  Maryland A.  8.  Hardwiek 

Grand  mseter.  Masons  of  Pennsylvania H.  &  Schmidt 

Grand  master.  Masons  of  Vlrgtala R.  H.  Dtenhart 

Oen.  Samuel  Smith,  grand  marshal O.  V.  n-edtflck 

John  B.  MOrrls,  orator  of  the  day T.  Parkin  Scott 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentattTea T.  B.  BUleary 

Gov^nor  Ck^es.  of  Indlsoa Ghrtstopbsr  Buff 

Colonel  Grenler Ttaomaa  B.  l^rklar.  Jr. 

Colonel  Devereux J.  ftank  OTsola 

Punctlotuules  and  guaats J.  Roland  Stahl. 

Edward  V.  Aler,  Oeorge  W.  Becker.  J.  W.  licOratn.  J.  V. 
BromweU,  G.  Fred  MlUer,  J.  R.  McOlnnls,  A.  L.  Bbmxj, 
P.  J.  Hamilton,  John  B.  Perktnaon.  A.  B.  Hardwftck 

Ladles Brther  Harr.  Rose  MlcheL.  Geneva  Andaraoa, 

Gladys  Miller,  Helen  Myars.  Anita  Berrett 

Mrs.  Richard  Caton.  CarroU's  daughter Amelia  Walker 

Mrs.  Itobert  Ooodloe  Harper,  his  daughter Henrietta  Shapiro 

Mrs.  John  McTavtsh,  his  granddaughter Page  Wl^as 

Charles  CarroU  of  the  Manor,  his  grandsim Bandoi  OarroU 

Mrs.  Charles  Canx^  of  the  Manor Ellaabeth  Hntton  Tunis 

A  guest M"7  V.  Reynolda 

Richard  Caton,  CarroU's  aon-ta -law Charles  Shaub 

Charles  CarroU  Harper,  his  grandson RuskeU  MaoGiU 

Robert  GUmor Duncan  Watson 

Rev.  John  C.  Chancbe David  Flnck 

Madame  J.  Bonaparte  (Betsy  Patterson) Sarah  Yeartey  Hoff 

Tom  Oliver Peter  Welsengoff 

George  Howard Irving  DUl 

Patrick,  CarroU's  servant Sheldon  B.  Hosklna 

County  Eaan Robert  Dobson 

Another  county  man Peter  Floumoy 

Stable  boy Bernard  Shorter 

Courier Donovan  Swaim.  Jr. 

Remaining  members  of  the  cast  by  the  Vagabond  Players  and 
the  Negro  Little  Theater.  Sc^dlera  by  the  Fifth  Regiment.  Singing 
by  the  Baltimore  Post  Office  Glee  Club.  Dances  by  the  Baltimore 
Ballet.    Ponies  by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  WUllam  Howard. 

Pageant  arranged  and  produced  by  John  H.  Soarff;  narration  by 
S.  Broughton  Tall;  director,  Harry  Welker;  assistant  to  director, 
Doiu>van  Swann,  Jr.;  mxislc,  J.  H.  Htermann;  lighting  equipment, 
Gelwltz  and  de  Shields;  lighting.  Mary  Stoy  Vaugha3>;  ooetumas. 
Paul  Edel;  sound  effects,  A.  &.  Spartana;  narrator.  Kenneth  W. 
Fertlg.  Jr. 

(Mr.  B.  HoweU  Griswold.  dialrman  of  the  oommtttee.  tutroduocd 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Jackson,  mayor  of  Baltimore,  who  had  made  this 
occasion  poaslble  by  his  hearty  oooperatlon.  who  made  the  foUow- 
Ing  addreas:) 
AmoXBa   Bt   Matos   Howsbo  W.   JacsaoK,   Csabubb   CaaaoLL   or 

CsaaouaoN  Paomukt,  JoRwa  HoncxKs  Ujuvaaairr  Gascpus.  Siv- 
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ikr.  CSiairman.  distinguished  gtwata.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  100 
years  ago,  September  90,  1787,  a  eon  waa  bom  to  MT.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Carrcdl,  of  Annapolis,  and  was  named  after  hia  distin- 
guished father.  Later  ta  Ufa.  having  been  given  a  laiia  aetata  ta 
Frederick  Oounty,  known  as  'TtaroUton.'*  the  young  man  added 
*H)f  Carrollton"  to  his  name.  He  did  thla  to  dlsttnguiah  him  from 
a  ooualn.  Charlea  OarroU.  a  barrister. 

In  the  yaara  foUowlng  hia  ratizm  from  abroad,  wbere  be  received 
his  advanced  education,  imtu  the  date  of  his  death,  Hovemlier  11. 
1883,  tha  name  of  Oharlee  CarroU  of  Carrollton  waa  aaaoriatad  with 
patriotic  and  progreBHtyf  movemanta.  He  aided  matariaUy  ta  eatab- 
Uahtng  tha  freedom  of  tha  Oolonlea  and  ta  tha  fonnatioB  of  • 
durable  fovammant  for  the  aaar  BapubUo.  Ha  pUyed  a  pRMUtaaiit 
part  ta  the  bustneas  piogieas  of  tha  new  Rattan.  A  laaaon  ta 
patriotic  aervlce  for  present  and  future  ganaratlona  of  Aoaerleana  la 
contataed  ta  his  devotion  to  a  cause  and  hto  aooompUahmanta 

Tonight  on  the  campua  of  tba  Johns  Hopkins  Unlvacaity  you  are 
about  to  see  portrayed  aome  principal  avanta  from  the  Ufa  o( 
Ohariea  Carroll  of  CarroUton.  The  aiz  eplsodaa  to  ba  prcaeiitad 
WiU  depict  the  evanta  relating  to  hia  departure  for  ae^wol  ta  Pranaa. 
the  burning  of  the  Peggjf  5rinosrt.  the  algntag  of  tha  Dadatmtten 
of  Independence,  tha  return  of  Lafayette  to  America  ta  1M4.  the 
preaentatlon  of  a  teatlmonlal  from  Oongrwi  to  Obartas  OarroU  of 
CarroUton  ta  1826  on  tha  flftlath  anniversary  of  tba  alsninc  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  tbe  laylnc  of  tha  oomatatona 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ta  1828. 

It  would  take  houra  to  teU  of  tha  remarkable  pacaonaUty  of  this 
man  that  made  him  a  leader  among  his  fellows,  of  his  efforta  la 
behalf  of  reUglotis  freedom,  and  of  his  poUtlcal,  culttiral,  and  btHl- 
ness  accomplishments. 

Educated  first  at  Bohemia  Manor,  under  the  care  ot  Jeault  Fa- 
thers, and  then  at  outstanding  schools  of  his  day.  ta  France  and 
England,  he  returned  to  his  home  splendidly  equipped  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  his  beloved  native  land,  eapeclaUy  ta  t«la- 
tlon  to  old-world  ptditlca. 

The  btiming  of  the  Peggy  Stewart  ta  Ann^xHis  hartxv.  October 
19.  1774,  with  2330  pounds  of  tea.  which  bore  a  detested  Importa- 
tifln  duty,  ta  nthith  CaKron  jOajad  »  Jaading  nda.  lodoidiiedlir 
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further  ftred  th«  patriotic  hoptm  at  thU  yotrog  m*n  and  other 
Americans  vbo  vere  looking  formrd  to  ttie  day  of  complete  free- 
dom (or  the  Oolonlee.  In  hi*  op<  o  eupport  of  the  ceuac  of  liberty 
and  br  Onallj  slgnlnf  the  DedartUon  of  Independence,  Charlea 
Carroll  of  Carrellton  itakad  hta  ali--hu  life  and  hli  vMt  eatatea  In 
Maryland,  PenneylTanla.  and  New  Tork.  belac  placed  in  perU  should 
the  Revolution  fall.  One  of  AiBarlea's  rtohaat  man.  be  did  not 
haaliate  to  rlak  eTerythlnf  for  lad  tpendence. 

The  itlffhlaf  of  the  Declaration  of  Indeccndenoe  took  place  In 
Indepertdenc*  Hall.  Philadelphia,  i^uffuat  i,  1776.  John  Hucock. 
preaident  of  Oontnaa.  wm  the  ftrvt  to  ttgn. 

The  MaryUnd  llcmban  alfned  in  the  followinf  order;  (lamuel 
Chaee.  WUltam  Paoa,  Thomaa  ttona,  and  Cbarlee  Carroll  of  Onrroll- 
ton.  Am  CutoQ  MfiMd  a  raaark  wi«  nade,  "There  goes  a  million. " 
Carroll  no«  only  elffned  the  hiatorts  document  but  Uter  nre  lib- 
trail*  of  hU  mmaa  to  halp  Aippor  the  Amerloaii  armed  furcee  to 
the  Aeld. 

While  not  taduded  la  tb$  epiaodea  toolrht.  It  la  interesting  to 
reeall  that  th«  ICarTlaad  Aawmtiy.  November  S.  178a.  •lected 
Charlae  Carroll  of  OarroUtoe  and  Je  an  Bennr  to  repraaiint  tha  8tau 
in  the  Unitad  ttAtas  ■•naie.  liM  ting  of  the  new  Oongrea,  and 
inauffuration  of  Oeorfe  Waahlagtoii  u  flrtt  Preaident,  wma  let  for 
March  i,  ITM,  but  lack  of  a  quorui  i  prevented  organisation  of  the 
House  of  nepreaenUUTea  until  Mai  oh  ai,  and  of  the  Senate  until 
AprU  «.  Reneptkma  to  General  iriahlngton.  on  hu  way  north 
from  Virginia,  delayed  hia  arrlTal  u  atU  AprU  SO,  when  he  took  the 
oath  of  omoe.  Meanwhile  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  had  been 
a  leader  In  organising  Ooaffreea,  and  had  been  made  a  member  of 
the  Senau  Judiciary  Commlttae. 

One  of  the  early  important  miaeuns  submitted  to  Congresa, 
and  which  gave  CmrroU  an  opportunity  to  Join  in  the  debate,  waa 
oooslderaiion  of  the  first  amendmc  at  to  the  Constitution  guaran- 
teeing relialoua  Uberty.  While  all  kCembers  of  Congress  concurred 
la  principle,  there  wae  debate  aa  o  the  text  of  the  amendment 
R  was  then  that  Charlee  Carroll  a  Carrollton.  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  aald: 

"As  the  rifhte  of  ronsrtence  ar».  in  their  nature,  of  peculiar 
delicacy,  and  will  bear  the  gentkat  touch  of  the  governmental 
band;  and  ae  many  eecta  have  ooiu  !urred  in  the  opinion  thait  they 
are  not  weU  eecured  under  the  C  Oistltutlan.  I  am  in  favor  of 
adopting  this  amendment" 

Thus  did  the  remarks  of  Chariei  CarroU  of  CarroUton  expreae 
the  spirit  of  Uberty  at  oonadence  w  Uch  has  been  a  tradition  of  the 
State  be  represented. 

After  S  years  In  Oongreea.  Carro:  I  gare  up  active  public  life  to 
devote  himself  to  his  buslneas  Intei  esta.  PbUowlng  the  Revolution 
be  lived  at  Dougboregan  Manw.  li  Carroll  Ccxinty,  and  In  Balu- 
more.  When  he  appeared  at  publl<  gatherings,  such  aa  the  recep- 
tion to  General  Lafayette,  who  lan<  ed  at  Port  McHenry  October  7. 
1834.  for  a  return  visit  to  America,  he  was  accorded  ovatlona. 

What  was  to  Cbarlee  CarroU  of  O  irroUton  one  of  the  meet  pleas- 
tnc  evenu  of  bla  later  life  took  pU  «  September  30.  1836,  when  on 
hia  nlneUeth  birthday  be  reoeUed  at  Doughoregan  Manor  from 
the  Congraas  of  the  United  SUtes.  tn  emboeeed  copy  at  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  60  years  a  ter  it  waa  signed.  He  was  the 
only  surrlTlnf  signer. 

How  rich  indeed  must  have  been  bla  memories  on  that  oceaalon 
aa  he  aroee  from  bU  chair  and  Jo  ned  with  the  members  of  his 
family  and  bla  frlenda  la  singing  Ibe  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

On  July  4.  1838.  when  Bl  years  of  ige.  CarroU.  director  of  the  new 
Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad,  laid  Uie  cornerstone  at  a  place  near 
Predenck  Avenue,  then  aVi  miles  rom  Baltimore.  CarroU  broke 
the  ground  aiul  the  stone  was  lowered,  with  Masonic  exercises,  in 
which  the  grand  master  of  Pennaylnuila  and  Virginia  pronounced 
It  "weU  formed,  true,  and  trusty." 

A  few  months  before  Cbarlee  Cart  M  of  OarroUton  died  hla  Baltl- 
more  frlenda  paid  him  a  lorfn«  trl  mte.  On  Pebniary  23.  1832.  a 
George  Waahlngton  birthday  parade  on  Its  way  from  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  to  the  Pront  Street  Theater,  was  diverted  so  that 
It  would  pass  bis  home  at  Pront  aid  Lombard  Street*.  Prom  his 
w'jidow  he  watched  a  parade  of  An  erlcans  whose  freedom  he  had 
done  so  much  to  assura. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Charles  CarroU  of  Carrollton  we  are 
Inspired  to  realBrm  our  faith  In  our  wuntry  and  Its  principles. 

Aa  Charlee  CarroU  of  CarroUton.  with  other  patriots,  met  their 
responalbthtlea  In  the  adoption  of  tte  Declaration  of  Independence. 
and  In  the  creation  of  our  form  of  g<ivemm>ent.  so  the  reeponrtbillty 
reeta  upon  \aa  to  preserve  our  demccracy:  our  personal.  clvU.  and 
religious  llt)erUea,  as  provided  for  bj  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  tha  our  civUlzatlon  be  preserved 
and  our  Nau<m  advanced  from  a  cu  tural  staiKlpoint. 


(Hon.  Mn.iAan  B.  TmifQa.  aenloi 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  was 
foUowa:) 

The  people   of   Maryland   have 
history   from   the   beginning.    Sincte 
landed  at  Jamestown.  Maryland 
major  part  la  aU  the  stirring  event  i 

Tbla  panorama  of  evolution  and 
doea.  first  the  smaU  settlements 
naan'B  oMtqusst  of  tbe  Coastal 
Htotbw  country  leading  to  the 
of  Zndepeadenoe.  and  tbe  foundini 
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States  of  America,  150  years  ago,  pre.'^enta  a  picture  of  fortitude, 
self-reliance,  mental  development,  material  progress,  and  tenacity 
which  catches  our  Imagination  and  writes  an  almost  unbeUevable 
chapter  In  the  worlds  affairs. 

Against  this  background  of  action  and  Interaction,  men  stand 
out  vividly  In  silhouette.  Some  of  there.,  such  as  Paul  Revere  and 
Nathan  Hale,  are  renowned  for  a  single  venture,  utterance  or 
action.  Others  played  an  Important  part  in  many  of  the  dramas 
which  took  place  In  their  time.  Some  of  them  have  won  renown 
In  many  nelda  u  patriots,  phlloeophers.  and  statesmen. 

Maryland  la  particularly  fortunate  and  the  Nation  la  even  more 
so  in  that  one  of  lu  illustrious  sons  la  within  this  last  category 
for  th<»  iiiiluence  of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton.  bom  Just  200 
years  ago,  was  ezerUd  and  fslt  in  so  many  of  the  historic  expedients 
of  American  life  that  he  takes  his  place  In  the  memory  of  our 
people  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  trod  ths  shores  of  tbe 
Western  ConUnent. 

He  lived  to  be  Bft  yean  of  age  and  was  ths  la^t  at  that  gnat  band 
of  intellectual  glanu,  patrlou,  and  sUteemsn  who  gave  to  the 
present  millions  of  our  population  the  Detlaratlon  of  Independence. 
the  forerunner  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

I  could  tell  you  about  his  early  life  and  lU  Influences  whsn  hs 
was  traveling  abroad  as  a  younf  man.  Ptguratlvsly  ws  could  sUnd 
beelds  him  when  the  ^tffn  Stewart  with  her  cargo  of  tea  was 
burned  at  Annapolis.  Wo  could  walk  through  the  ahadowi  of  the 
twUight  at  Valley  Porge  when,  as  Washington*!  stanch  friend  and 
counselor,  he  expoeed  the  cabal  to  supplant  our  revered  first  dtl- 
sen  with  Gates,  and  kept  the  immortal  Waahlngton  at  the  head  of 
the  Continental  forcee.  We  could  sit  In  the  haUowed  haU  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  being  formulated,  and  at  Its 
glorious  conclusion  watch  him  sign  it  for  Maryland  with  the 
InlmlUble  signature  of  "Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUtoa."  We  could 
go  with  him  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and 
feel  his  strong  hand  there  directing  the  young  Nation  Into  the 
paths  of  stability  and  strength.    We  could  watch  hhn  In  the  Mary- 

J^vM^^f^"^  making  our  State  of  Maryland  an  Integral,  living, 
and  helpful  part  of  the  Federal  Union.  * 

But  in  such  a  presence  as  this  and  on  TOch  an  occasion  aa  this 
It  is  not  necessary  to  review  this  man-s  part  In  these  great 
moments  of  our  national  life  for  they  are  engraved  on  our  hearts 
and  minds,  enshrined  in  our  memories,  and  this  occasion  tonleht 
Is  but  an  opportunity  to  express  a  little  of  the  deeper  sentiments 
which  each  of  us  has  In  his  breast.  One  of  the  richest.  If  not 
the  richest  man  In  the  Colonies,  he  scoffed  at  material  things 
If  food  ror  the  mind  and  soul  were  denied  him.  Liberty  to  hhn 
^  not  Just  a  word  of  seven  letters  but  something  that  glowed 
from  Within,  a  state  of  being,  a  way  of  life,  an  Impulse  of  Justice 
all  urglngs  ^^-hlch  could  not  be  denied  and  before  which  all  else 
must  needs  give  way.  So  he  risked  his  fortune  and  his  sUndlng 
for  the  cause  of  American  Independence.  It  was  as  great  a  risk 
ma^to  tS?  1?  ^"^   Tliirteen   Colonies  took  and  It  took  a  great 

r^^u  ^f  ^n^  * n'J"^  "^I"'^^  °^  thoughts  of  the  life  of  Charles 
CarroU  of  Carro  Iton.  bring  to  our  minds  in  letters  of  fire  and 
greatness  Charles  Carroll  was  great  In  aU  that  doth  become  a 
man     not    the    greatness    that    comes    to    one    who    Inherits    or 

t?.^»P^"°°  w"^  ^^  *'°"8  ^h«  Patl^  of  expediency.  He 
rjf^.ST*  becaui^  he  stood  upon  the  frontiers  of  clvU^tlon  and 
battled  valiantly  for  the  rights  of  mankind.  His  was  tbe  great^ 
ness  that  comes  with  sacrifice,  hardship,  and  character.  Great 
obstacles  could  not  stay  his  hand  to  point  the  way  of  right 
Gr^t  hardships  couJd  not  daunt  his  spirit  to  pursue  the  lonely 
f^f  „  ,  I^*'  denials  could  not  overcome  the  longing  in  his  soiU 
for  a  Just  world  in  which  to  live.  6     b  "i  "la  ouui 

He  walked  across  the  stage  of  his  day  and  every  part  he  nlaved 

:r.i.TVs?s:■n^7^%z::^ix  ^^^  ^^--  ^  teShrwo^r^h'^j^h^e^ 

S^?of  c^n?,^?%H"f  ''''  ''^"°''-  ^^  ^^«  ^*^f^-  Charlel 
A^lScaS    ^"^°"^^-  ^^^^  y°^  *"e  a  Marylander.  as  weU  as  an 

ot^tZ  Pn(^^«=T  ^IT'"^  ^"^  ""^""^  ^^^  pageant  which  depicts  some 
^d^P^t?^,?.'',''*'^'  ^r^  "^^  ^""^  "«  '^^^^  o'  him  living  in  his 
United  s'aL^  'y.n'\'\^''l  P^^^'^^^tlon  of  Independenc?  of  the 
KtrtvT^*  •       ^^  '^"^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^  ^he  Thirteen  Colonies  to  the 

birth  of  our  country  and  to  Its  subsequent  growth     The  old  man's 

^^TJ^5  '"^"^  ^^^'  '^'  '^^"^  N^'on  is  ^already  a  young  SaSt 
Chl^f.^r?r.^r  ^°  P^^,':^''n^nce  among  the  natioL  JfTI  fS 

acrSi^i?^?nti^n^'  ^'^u  "tr  "'''''''  *  ^"^"^  °^  satisfaction  flickers 
nrl^ifl^  countenance  He  does  not  remember  the  hardships  They 
are  dispersed  as  mi.sts  before  the  sun.  All  he  sees  Is  a  mlzhtv 
to  me'^^'M^^'^'^nP^P'^  possessing  within  our  Si^  *th??ight 
i  remihhr  ^^rf  '"'"'  ''"'  P'"'"'"''  "'  happiness.    A  democracy  wlthm 

cou^r^/dTrini  ?k'  ""^PPJ  P'^'^'"^  ^«  '^^^  ^  «»«  vision,  the 
Si?S  of  c«J^  i^^'.  ^,^  '  V^i^'  ^^  ^^^  mteUlgence  of  Charles 
cltSri         ^"^"^'^^^^   Maryland's   greatest   son   and   most   revered 

♦v^f""^*  .^*^«°*  "f  the  United  States  had  been  Invited  to  attend 
I?t^°  w?;^  celebration,  but  sent  his  regrets  S  Se  TJS^ 
letter,  which  was  read  to  the  audience  by  the  narrator.) 


Thx  Wrrm  Horsz. 
Washington,  Augutt  23,  1937. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Cunton  L.  Rioos, 

Chairman,  Charles  CarroU  of 

Carrollton  Bicentenary  Commiaaion, 

903  North  Charlet  Strtet.  Baltimore.  Md. 

IfT  DsAR  OsNOUL  Riooa:  I  regret  exoeedmgly  that  I  shall  be 
tmable  to  be  with  you  in  Baltimore  for  the  celebration  in  honor 
of  tbe  bicentenary  of  tbe  birth  of  Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUton 
but  I  desire  to  Join  In  the  tribute  which  a  grateful  Nation  Is 
paying  to  bis  life  and  manifold  public  services. 

Ths  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  ilnos  Charles  CarroU  of 
Carrollton  first  saw  tbe  light  of  day  In  Annapolis,  afford  an 
adequate  perspective  In  which  to  assess  the  slgulfirance  of  the 
many  roles  he  played  during  a  long  life  of  varied  activity  and 
great  usefulness.  Ms  stands  todav  as  one  of  the  notable  figures 
m  our  history.    His  life  was  as  full  as  his  yean  were  long 

A  pamphleteer  and  political  writer  wbo  could  hold  his  own 
with  the  best  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  century  which  was 
supreme  In  that  branch  of  the  literary  art,  hU  writings  and  bU 
counsels  were  InfluenUal  In  alining  Maryland  with  tbe  causs  of 
ths  RsvoluUon,  Havlns  served  in  the  OoaUnental  Congress  bs 
later  repreeented  Maryland  as  a  Senator  in  the  first  Pederal 
Congress  and  when  he  died  In  his  08th  year  he  was  revered  by  a 
grateful  Nation  as  tbe  last  survivor  of  the  noble  band  of  patrloU, 
wbo,  In  1776,  had  signed  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  bis  old  age  be  looked  with  eyes  undlmmed  upon  the  great- 
ness of  his  country,  Ih  the  hlstc»ry  of  which  he  had  borne  so 
large  a  part.  His  private  life  was  adorned  by  the  Christian  virtues 
at  fortitude,  fideUty,  and  integrity  which  shed  Itister  upon  bis 
public  service — a  service  so  lUustrlous  that  a  grateful  Republic 
pays  reverent  homage  to  bis  menJsry  In  this  blcentexmlal  year  of 
his  birth. 

Vsry  sincerely  yours, 

FsamcuN  D.  RoosanrsLT. 

Fortunately,  the  evening  was  clear,  and  a  f\Ul  moon  made  a 
beautiful  setting  for  this  outdoor  pageant,  which  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  a  capacity  attendance. 

An  exhibition  of  portraits  of  the  signer  and  his  family,  with 
Items  of  furniture,  sUver.  and  glass,  and  Interesting  documents 
and  engraving  of  the  time  was  made  In  the  Baltimore  Musetun 
of  Art  from  September  18  to  October  31.  19d7. 

The  committee  In  charge  was  composed  of  Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants. 
president  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  chairman;  Roland  J  McKln- 
ney,  director  of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Morgan  C.  MarshaU, 
director  of  the  Walters'  Art  Gallery;  L.  H.  Dlelman,  director.  Pea- 
body  Institute;  Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  director,  the  Pratt  Library; 
Thomas  C.  Corner,  artist;  J.  MacglU  James,  director,  Municipal 
Musexim;  and  Oilman  Paul. 

Booms  representing  the  period  of  Charles  CarroU 's  life  were 
built  within  the  rooms  of  the  Gallery  and  proved  not  only  beauti- 
ful and  interesting,  but  an  exceUent  back^ound  for  the  portraits 
and  furniture,  which  were  loaned  for  the  occasion. 

An  lUuatrated  catalog,  edited  by  Dr.  Pleasants,  was  published, 
and  is  of  historic  toterest  on  account  of  the  description  of  the 
pictiires  shown  on  this  occasion.  This  catalog  wiU  appear  In 
full  In  the  permanent  record. 

As  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  In  commemoration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  signer,  the  Maryland 
State  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  installed  a 
tablet  in  the  chapel  at  Doughoregan  Manor,  where  Charles  CarroU 
Is  bvirled. 

The  press  of  Baltimore.  Including  the  Morning.  Evening,  and 
Sunday  Sun,  the  News-Post  and  Baltimore  American,  and  the 
Catholic  Review,  as  weU  as  the  county  and  other  newspapers,  gave 
the  celebration  exceUent  support  and  wide  publicity. 

The  resolution  by  Congress  appropriated  $12,500,  but  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  In  appropriating  $500 
for  the  Annapolis  celebration,  and  the  mayor  and  city  council  of 
Baltimore  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  Homewood  celebration  In 
Baltimore,  and  the  CathoUc  organizations  financing  the  greater 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  pontifical  field  mass,  the  Commission 
has  been  able  to  produce  a  celebration  worthy  of  the  Intent  of 
the  resolution  by  the  Congress 

The  generous  cooperation  of  the  members  of  all  committees, 
serving  without  compensation,  made  it  pwsslble  to  provide  a 
worth-whUe  memorial  to  the  Rjgripr  weU  within  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  Congress. 


I  by  this  administration  to  sabotage  the  PWeral  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  polltlcaJ  purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  should  not  be  handicapped  In  hia  effort  to 
suppress  crime  by  the  political  patronage  hunters  who  wish 
to  get  their  hands  on  the  Jobs  now  under  his  control. 

Right  at  this  very  minute  when  this  flne  and  efficient 
organization  under  the  aMe  and  fearless  leadenhlp  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  In  need  of  funds  to  bring  to  juiUo*  the 
Incarnate  fiends  who  murdered  a  13-]rear-old  boy,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  public  should  be  aroused  by  the  attempt  to 
ruin  this  fine  agency  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  preseiTa- 
tion  of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fact  that  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  convert  an  efficient  agency  of  the  Qovemmant  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  into  a  political  patronage  pot  is  an 
affront  to  law-abiding  cititens. 

I  urge  with  all  the  power  at  my  command  that  the  Con- 
gress assert  its  self-respect,  listen  to  the  voice  of  decent 
people  and  give  its  support  to  the  honest  effort  now  being 
made  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  enforce  the  lindbergh  law 
against  kidnaping. 


Federal  Bureau  of  Inyestigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31.  i93i 
Mr.  REED  of  New  Yortt.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  tfanc  ago 
Z  took  tbe  floor  to  protest  against  the  effort  now  being  made 


Curb  the  National  Guard — Preserve  the  Liberties 

of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31,  193i 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  cer- 
tain trends  in  recent  years  are  such  as  to  alarm  us,  we,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  continue  to  treasure  demo- 
ci^tlc  traditions  and  processes.  But,  it  is  only  by  constant 
attention  and  vigilance  in  watching  where  our  constitutional 
rights  are  being  abrogated  that  we  can  actually  preserve 
them.    Having  watched,  we  must  act. 

COKTtNK    THX    NATIONAL    CUAKO    TO    TTB    OKIOIMAI.    rUNCTIOKS 

We  have  supported  the  National  Guard  to  preserve  our 
land  against  the  devastation  of  nature,  to  fight  fires,  to  aid 
in  hurricanes  and  floods.  We  tiave  supported  the  National 
Guard  as  a  constructive  force  and  for  defense  against  for- 
eign invasion.  It  is  with  alarm,  therefore,  that  we  view  the 
destructive  acts  of  these  troops.  Only  with  serious  appre- 
hension can  we  watch  the  National  Guard  aiding  in  the 
destruction  of  human  happiness,  and  rights,  and  even  of 
human  lives,  of  our  own  people.  Can  we,  representatives  of 
the  people,  allow  the  protection  of  private  property,  private 
profits,  at  all  costs,  to  become  of  such  paramount  importance 
that  it  blinds  us  to  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  human 
lives? 

The  use  of  the  National  Guard  In  labor  disputes  becomes 
the  monopolistic  right  of  part  of  the  population  of  a  com- 
munity to  the  detriment  of  the  other  and  larger  part.  Large 
industrial  wnployers  or  local  politicians  imder  their  dom- 
ination frequently  call  troops  in  labor  disputes.  Labor  is 
almost  never  given  a  chance  to  present  its  side  of  the  case 
until  the  trucks  have  nunWed  into  town  and  the  bayonets 
are  unloaded.  Victor  Reuther,  United  Automobile  Workers 
Union  organizer,  bitterly  protested  the  action  of  the  National 
Guard  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  during  the  1937  automobile  strike. 
His  protest  was  futile;  the  guardsmen  continued  military 
occupation,  patrolling  day  and  night,  even  after  a  strike 
settlement  had  been  reached. 

BEWARX    or    THX   EMFIOTEB-PBOVOKB)    VTOLnfCS 

The  employer  often  prevails  upon  the  Governor  to  order 
out  the  National  Guard,  or  perhaps  makes  his  request 
through  a  local  officer.  The  plea  for  protection  to  the 
^nwrnnunity  becomes  ODB  of  thoee  dangerous  ball  truths  of 


iei,i«r.  wmcn  was  re»d  to  the  audience  by  the  narrator.) 
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which  we  must  beware.  Therii  has  often  been  serious  vio- 
lence, but  In  many  cases  this  violence  has  been  provoked  by 
the  employer  himself.  The  reiwrt  of  the  Senate  Civil  Lib- 
erties Committee  reads  as  eloquent  testimony  to  the  practice 
of  employer-provoked  \iolence  as  a  means  of  winning  a 
strike.  Public  S3rmpathy  Is  diveited.  striker's  morale  is  weak- 
ened, and  the  appearance  of  the  National  Guard  can  often 
break  the  backbone  of  a  striki-.  In  Hint.  Mich.,  last  year 
police  used  riot  guns  and  tear  i  as  to  evict  sit-down  strikers. 


injuring  many.    The  next  day 
protect  the  strikers. 


troops  moved  in;  but  not  to 


USX9    tM    main.  I  ION     VOI    wt^im  >w»rA«-r»^ 


guardians 


Ir:  many  cases  instead  of 
guai-dsmen  are  used  as 
slllon.  Ohio,  produced  a  bloody 
strike.    Police   and    hastily 
group  of  workers,  killing  two  of 
then  assisted  the  assailants  In 
ters.    The  New  York  Times 
watch  over  the  union  building 
backed  up  by  firing  from  a 
C.   I.   O.   adherents."    San 
strike  of  1934  was  fertile  with 
National  Ouard  men  against 
ing  the  Marine  Workers 
destroying  workers'  property 
Post  of  June  29.  1935.  referring 
strike  says: 


pr )  tec  ting' 


lax)r- 
Indust  -ial 


I 


the  community  the 
for  strikebreakers.    Mas- 
scene  last  year  in  the  steel 
det)utized   citizens    attacked    a 
hem.    The  National  Guard 
raid  on  C.  I.  O.  headquar- 
that  "guardsmen  stood 
from  which  police  tear  gas, 
niachine  gun,  had  forced  all 
s   memorable   general 
e^mples  of  lawless  action  by 
■ — participation  in  wreck - 
Union  headquarters  and 
Sn  article  in  the  New  York 
o  the  Galena,  Kans..  mining 


reparted 


of  the  officers 
They  charged  that  the 


National  Gxiarl  men  poiired  into  the  plant  of  the  Kagle-Plcher 
Mining  &  &neit(Tlnff  Oo.  •  •  •  where  troops  aet  up  two  ma- 
chine guns  not  li  striker  nor  a  itiLke  sympathiser  could  be  seen. 

Post  No.  10  of  the  American  legion  in  Barre.  Vt..  passed  a 
unarumoua  resolution  after  the  ( ranite  workers  strike  of  1933 
prot<«sting  "the  abominable  act!  and  conduct 

of  the  National  Guard  in  our  city." „ „„ 

commanders  ordered  tear-gas  b<  anbs  thrown  into  a  crowd  of 
peaceful  men.  women,  and  cMldren  without  giving  them 
warning  and  that  Immediately  afterward  the  soldiers  charged 
with  "fixed  bayonets,  cutting,  jwoundlng,  and  tearing  the 
clothing  of  men.  women,  and  ch  Idren  indiscriminately." 

ITATKUVAL    OTTAaD    TACTICS    If    UIBOa    XWTIlilDATION 

An  article  caDed  Use  of  thit  National  Guard  as  State 
Troopa  appeared  to  the  Btorch-i  iprll  1934  issue  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Review.  It  explains  i«  1th  utmost  candor  the  "riot" 
foimatlon  of  the  troops  in  a  liln^ieapolis  1934  strike: 

near  each  flank  a  non- 

_  In  the  center 

squad.     Twenty    yards    behind 

upon    which    machine    g\uis 

"Raise    pistols  I     Forward 


Two  waves  of  15  yards  a(>art     •  ^^^_ 

eommJasloned  offlcer  armed  with  a  aiobmachlne  gun 
of    the    second    wave    was    a    gas 
•     •     •     stood   two   l^-ton    truck^ 
were    mounted    p^'n^^ng    to    the 
march!" 


Howevw:.  ooe  of  the  most 
whole  history  of  the  National 
occurred  in   this  very  State  oi 
Goy.  Elmer  A.  Benson  declared 


eicouraglng  Incidents  in  the 

quard  as  an  antilabor  force 

Minnesota   4   years   later. 


The  worker  in  Minnesota  under 
need  never  fear  that  SUte  troopers 
or  indirectly  ■•  strikebreakers. 


on  February  12,  1938: 

Parmer-Labor  administration 
\  nil  ever  be  used  either  directly 


His  sut«nent  was  followed  u]> 
ings  against  guardsmen  who  had 

MASTXAL    taw    SHOTTUI 

The  declaration  of  martial  l^w 
ehril  liberties  must  give  us  sertoUi 
distaste  In  which  the  Am^ican 
of  martial  law  Is  unquestlonah^ 
United  States  Army  (MaJ.  H.  H 
A  Strike  Sltaatlon  and  A  Solutldn. 
January -February  1935)  martiaj* 
give  a  few  indicative  quotations 


tlte 


The  stateoMnt  by  Wellington  in 
law  Is  no  law  at  all.  but  is  merely 
an  anaed  force,  has  been  unlTersaly 


Later: 


R  taJia  bean  said  that  srevn  tf  martial 
OoostltuUac  or  by  statute  it  would 


by  court-martial  proceed- 
acted  as  strikebreakers. 


>ST 

with  its  abridgement  of 
pause.    The  horror  and 

people  hold  the  despotism 
In  a  dociunent  of  the 

Ott.  Infantry.  U.  8.  N.  G.. 
In  the  Infantry  Journal. 

law  Is  discussed.    I  shall 


House  of  Lords  that  martial 
the  will  of  the  cocnmander  of 
accepted. 


law  www  forbidden  by  the 
1  treak  through  and  assert  Itself 


when  necessity  re<rulrfd— and  !t  would.  It  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  but  It  Is  rather  a  power  to  preserve  the  Constitution 
when  constituiional  methods  prove  inadequate  to  that  end.  It  is 
the  law  of  necessity. 

Certainly  citizens  asking  for  tolerable  working  conditions 
and  wages  resent  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  command. 
During  the  Anderson,  Ind.,  automobile  strike  of  1937  only 
four  members  of  the  union  could  visit  their  headquarters  at 
a  time.  No  one  could  enter  or  leave  the  county  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  guard.'^men.  A  union  attorney  at- 
tempting to  visit  arrested  strikers  was  refused  permission 
under  invocation  of  military  rule. 

The  psychological  friction  which  exists  between  National 
Guard  troops  and  those  persons  involved  in  labor  disputes 
aggravates  the  situation.  The  National  Guard  men  come 
from  a  higher  social  caste,  ard  are  almost  invariably  drawn 
from  distant  parts  of  the  State.  Financial  contributions  for 
armories  and  improvements  from  industrial  interests,  em- 
ployer's associations  and  indirectly  from  private  individuals 
all  tend  to  prejudice  them  in  favor  of  the  employer  in  the 
labor  dispute.  (Ohio's  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  do- 
nating $20,000  yearly  for  upkeep  of  armories.)  General 
Marlin.  the  commanding  offlcer  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard, 
said  during  the  steel  strike  when  he  approved  the  deputiz- 
ing of  company  foremen.  "This  is  no  time  to  be  neutral." 
Special  training  in  handling  of  picket  lines,  demonstrations 
and  other  labor  activities  tends  to  plant  in  the  minds  of  the 
guardsmen  the  conception  of  all  members  of  labor  organi- 
zations as  enemies  of  law  and  order.  After  the  guard  had 
been  used  In  the  Republic  Steel  strike  in  Ohio  in  1937,  a  num- 
ber of  guard  officers  departed  to  Fort  Sill.  One  offlcer  con- 
fided that  special  instruction  was  given  in  suppressing  popu- 
lar demonstrations,  which  he  called  "Incipient  revolts."  MaJ. 
Gen.  George  E.  Leach,  chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  the 
National  Guard  (coordinating  office  between  the  guard  and 
the  War  Department),  in  1934  boasted  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  National  Guard  in  suppressing  dangerous  domestic 
infections. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  tradiUonal  American  distaste  for 
military  tyranny  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  confine  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  National  Guard  to  the  preservation  of  the  land 
and  the  people  of  ihe  land  from  destruction  and  violence 
whether  this  Is  caused  by  nature  or  by  fellow  men.  This  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  introduction  of  H.  R.  10543  and  H  R. 
10544  which  wUl  curb  the  activity  of  the  National  Guard  in 
labor  disputes.  *««  *** 


The  Nation's  Tribute  to  Rock  Island  Arsenal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  THOMPSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31,  1938 

ADDRESS  BY  LOIHS   JOHNSON.    THE   ASSIOTANT   SBdUPTARY 

OP  WAR  *•»«.* 


Mr_  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  follow- 
huj  address  by  the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  the  Assistant 
oJnlr  °i  ^^.^N•"^^^^^h  Annual  Meeting  of  t^S^ 
2!^y  25^J         '  """'"^  ''°''  Armstrong.  Rock  Island 

ti^'^'^T''^^*^***  ^^^-  n^^n^bers  of  the  Army  Ordnance  AiJsocU- 
llrst.    may    I    take    this    occasion    to    pay    mv    resnect    to    nn 
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him  to  th«  Bervloe.  Gentlemen,  a  toast  to  the  retiring  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  MaJ.  Gen.  WUliam  H.  Tschappat. 

May  I  also  at  this  time  publicly  p>ay  my  respects  to  his  f=rac- 
cessor,  who  walks  in  the  path  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  en- 
Joys  the  full  confidence  of  the  War  Department,  and  has  the  abUlty 
and  the  character  to  carry  on  the  lofty  traditions  of  his  higli 
office.  Gentlemen,  the  new  Chief  of  Ordance.  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles 
M-  Wesson. 

The  same  Intelligence  and  soldierly  qualities  that  these  two 
leaders  have  manifested  in  such  a  high  degree,  I  have  noted  in 
other  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  On  my  own  Job  in 
Washington,  I  have  leaned  heavily  on  the  loyalty  and  experience 
of  some  of  its  most  distingvii&hed  members.  In  the  field.  I  have 
noted  their  splendid  work  and  the  i>03itions  of  responslbUity  and 
respect  that  so  many  of  them  hold  in  the  clrUian  communities 
that  they  serve.  With  the  cooperation  of  their  district  chiefs  and 
with  your  help,  a  number  of  them  have  proved  themselves  veri- 
table yeomen  In  helping  to  keep  America  awake  to  industrial 
preparedness  for  war  as  the  strongest  guaranty  of  peace.  The  War 
Department  Is  Indeed  proud  of  these  officers  and  their  local 
services. 

At  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  today,  with  Col.  Norman  F.  Ramsey 
In  command,  we  have  seen  a  practiced  demonstration  of  the  ablUty 
and  the  leadership  that  I  have  described,  Here,  the  Ordnance 
Department  produces  key  weapons  of  warfare,  not  only  for  the 
Army  but  also  for  the  Navy.  Here,  we  make  tanks  and  machine 
guns  for  the  Infantry,  combat  cars  for  the  Cavalry,  limbers  and 
caissons  for  the  Field  Artillery,  and  gun  carriages,  loading  ma- 
chines, powder  holsters,  and  submarine  torpedo  mine  cases  for 
the  Navy.  Here,  the  Army  has  developed  a  force  of  trained  and 
skilled  workmen  who  keep  alive  the  delicate  and  mfflcult  art  of 
the  manufacture  of  military  armament.  Here,  In  the  physical 
and  chemical  laboratorlas,  research  and  development  for  the  im- 
provement of  modem  weapons  of  war  go  on  contlnuovisly. 

These  experiments  serve  not  only  the  Army  and  the  Navy  but 
also  American  Industry.  Prom  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  industry 
has  learned  many  lessons  In  manufacturing  processes.  Let  me 
name  but  one  or  two. 

"Hoolng,"  unknown  to  American  indintry  at  the  time  at  the 
World  War,  was  developed  at  Rock  ledand  Arsenal  In  connection 
with  building  recoil  mechanisms  for  the  famous  French  75-milli- 
meter gun  and  the  resulting  accuracy  and  high  quality  of  finish 
•o  impreased   Industry  that   today  most  modem  plants  use  the 

Socess  in  the  manufacture  of  cylinders.  Two  years  ago,  the  Rock 
land  Arsenal  did  away  with  hand  polishing  of  piston  rods  in 
connection  with  recoU  cylinders  and  substituted  mechanical  equip- 
ment. The  process  worked.  Again.  Industry  profited  by  the 
lessons  taught  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  and  the  method  has 
been  widely  adopted. 

Not  only  today,  but  throughout  the  75  years  of  its  history,  the 
Bock  Island  Arsenal  has  supplied  the  Army's  vital  needs  for 
battle.  Here  were  made  the  saddles  on  which  our  soldiers  rode 
across  the  plains  in  the  "winning  of  the  West."  With  th«»m  in 
saddle  bags  made  by  Rock  Island  Arsenal's  skilled  craftsmen, 
they  carried  blankets  and  mess  kits  which  came  from  Bock  Island 
Arsenal  vrarehouses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  day,  they  groomed 
their  horses  with  currycombs  and  brushes  that  were  produced 
here  and  when  they  halted  for  the  night,  they  made  camp  with 
equipment  bearing  the  familiar  Rock  Island  Arsenal  stamp. 

Down  to  the  War  with  Spain.  Rock  Island  was  the  principal 
manufacturing  and  distribution  point  for  the  Army's  battle  needs 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  TB9B  Its  value  became  universally  recognized,  and  after  the 
war  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
remarked : 

"The  eiBclent  wtn-k  done  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal  during  the  few 
months  of  the  late  War  with  Spain  has  more  than  returned  in 
advtantage  to  the  country  the  great  cost  of  construction.*' 

In  1917-18  Bock  Island  Arsenal  became  "war's  greatest  work- 
shop," and  It  satisfied  a  great  variety  of  needs  for  the  fighting  man. 
Tnmx  the  simple  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  that  the  Individual  soldier 
carried  In  his  mess  kit  to  the  highly  complicated  recoil  cylinder  of 
the  French  75-mlIllmeter  gun,  which  required  adjustments  to 
within  eight  ten-thousandths  of  an  Inch,  Rock  Island  Arsenal  met 
the  Army's  demands.  Rifles,  loaded  shells,  hamess,  and  artillery 
carriages  were  some  of  the  major  items  produced  here  during  the 
World  War. 

Almost  $90,000,000  the  Government  spent  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
in  1Q17-18  and  never  did  any  question  arise  as  to  the  efficiency 
and  honesty  of  the  administration  of  these  vast  appropriations. 

Today,  far  removed  from  our  coast  Une  and  relatively  safe  in  the 
heart  of  America,  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  enjoys  an  ideal  strategic 
location  for  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  nmt^riel.  It  promises 
years  and  years  of  useful  service  in  the  national -defense  program 
of  our  country. 

All  of  you  undoubtedly  are  tminessed  by  tlie  extent  and  scope 
of  its  operations.  Tet,  we  must  retiliae  that  If  we  wtvked  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  to  its  full  capacity,  fully  equipiied  it  with  the  best 
of  QKXlern  machinery  and  staffed  It  with  aU  its  needs  in  personnel, 
and  did  the  same  for  every  one  of  our  other  five  manufacturing 
arsenals,  we  still  would  be  unable  to  produce  nx>re  than  10  percent 
of  the  Arniy's  requirements  in  time  of  war.  Oxir  arsenals,  after 
all.  are  primarily  esperiinental  lahoratortes  rather  tban  nuinltlnns 
factorlea. 


For  the  other  90  percent  of  our  munitions  needs  in  emergency, 
we  will  have  to  turn  to  civilian  production.  That  fact  we  realiaed 
shortly  after  the  armistice  and  set  up  the  mactUnery  to  acquaint 
industry  with  military  requirements  in  time  of  war. 

In  this  work,  jrou,  the  members  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Associa- 
tion, were  of  inestimable  value.  With  your  help  and  coopo^tlotL, 
we  made  a  survey  of  American  Industry  an.i  earmarked  10,000 
plants  far  war  production.  We  Informed  their  managers  and  their 
proprietors  of  the  tasks  that  are  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  All 
of  them  have  expressed  their  ability  to  meet  that  task..  All  are 
eager  to  cooperate  with  the  War  Department  In  this  Important  )ob. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  to  believe  that  American  Industry  is 
capable  of  carrying  a  major  war  load  and  with  proper  education 
will  accomplish  its  mission  with  a  minimum  of  dislocation  to  Its 
own  plants  and  with  maximum  usefulness  not  only  to  the  efforta 
of  the  men  at  the  front  but  with  a  full  regard  for  the  needs  at  a 
solid  civilian  front  behind  the  lines. 

The  pUn  is  complete— on  paper.  You,  of  Industrial  ezpertenoe. 
know  that  the  best  of  paper  plans  may  be  full  of  holes  and  wh«n 
put  Into  effect  may  show  many  weaknesses.  We  must  have  some 
means  of  testing  the  abUity  of  Industry  to  meet  the  difflcult  task 
of  producing  war  mimltions  which  it  is  so  wlUing  to  undertake. 
A  plant  may  have  plans  and  specUk»tions  few  the  mvmltlons  to  be 
produced.  It  may  have  a  complete  Ust  of  the  various  todlt  It  may 
need.  It  may  have  available  a  complete  origanizatlon  chart  for 
the  factory,  where  production  Lb  to  take  place,  but  these  impor- 
tant as  they  are,  are  but  preliminaries. 

The  War  Department  knows  that  successful  quantity  produc- 
tion, especially  in  the  early  months,  requires  tine  adaptation  of 
such  plans  to  factory  purposes  and  a  famlUanty  on  the  p«rt  of 
the  men  on  the  Job  vrtth  the  numerous  processes  which  enter  into 
manufacture.  Such  experience  can  be  gained  by  commercial 
plants  only  by  actvial  production  of  materiel. 

We  realiw  that  our  plan  for  war  production  calls  for  the  manu- 
facture of  many  Items  for  which  there  are  little  or  no  peacetime 
demands.  There  is  but  little  call  for  smokeless  powder  In  time  of 
peace.  Production,  therefore.  Is  limited.  There  is  Uttle  demand 
for  ammunition  for  rifles  and  machine  guns.  There  are,  therefors. 
relatively  few  establishments  for  their  manufacture.  Tet  the  suc- 
cess of  our  battle  effort  will  be  largely  dependent  on  mtx  ability  to 
produce  in  large  quantities  grmkelesB  powder  and  Bnall-anns  am- 
munition for  the  man  at  the  front. 

If  American  industry  were  given  time  enough  to  build  up  its 
faculties,  to  obtain  new  ones,  and  to  establish  additional  planta 
to  meet  the  demands  of  vmr.  the  problem  would  be  greatly  EimpU- 
fled,  but  time  is  the  very  element  which  an  aggressor  nation  lotef 
deny  us.  It  is  toward  the  successful  conqtiest  of  time  In  the  eaily 
stages  of  war  that  the  whole  program  of  indiistrial  mobilization  ia 
geared.  Delay  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  Industrial  preparedneM. 
To  reduce  the  time  factor  Is  to  save  thousands  of  valuable  Uvm 
and  untold  millions  of  treasure. 

The  problem  of  avoiding  delays  is  a  challenge  to  the  War  Xtepart- 
ment  and  to  American  industry.  Mass  production  at  a  rapid  rate 
Is  a  Job  in  which  we  Americans  should  be  stipreme.  We  have 
always  boasted  of  our  ability  as  manufacturers.  We  have  always 
taken  great  pride  In  our  irvgenulty  that  enabled  xu  to  get  into 
large-scale  production  quickly  on  almost  any  sort  at  project.  Our 
World  War  record,  however,  left  much  to  be  desired. 

War  was  declared  on  April  6,  1917.  Not  until  the  glorious  battto 
of  Cantlgny  was  won.  on  May  38,  IfllS,  did  an  American  dlvlalon  on 
the  western  front  carry  Its  full  burden  on  the  firing  line.  Despite 
the  heroic  eff«ts  and  the  distinguished  World  War  service  of  raen 
like  Benedict  CroweU,  our  wartime  Dtrector  at  Munitions  and  my 
predecessor  as  Assistant  Secxvtary  of  War,  It  had  taken  us  M 
months  to  get  the  soldiers  of  the  First  Division  to  camp,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  shoes  and  clothing,  to  carry  them  acmes  the  sms  on 
transports,  most  of  which  belonged  to  other  eountriea,  and  to  put 
them  on  the  firing  line  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  most  at 
which  came  from  our  allies.  We,  indeed,  were  fortiinate  in  our 
allies. 

While  we  were  slowly  gaining  momentum,  our  seaooast,  our 
navy  yards,  our  ammunition  plants,  and  our  training  statkMM 
were  enjoying  complete  immunity,  btit  only  because  the  fleets  and 
the  armies  of  other  nations  were  there  to  protect  us.  If  an  emer- 
gency should  arise  again,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  our  sham 
will  be  similarly  protected  for  14  months  by  friendly  powers  while 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  marslial  for  war  purposes  our  tre- 
mendous industrial  assets. 

Our  whole  program  ol  industrial  mobUtsatkm  must  ntm  to  cot 
down  to  a  minimum  the  time  necessary  for  American  industry 
to  change  from  peace  to  war  production. 

As  a  furt3ier  encouragement  to  production,  the  War  Department, 
we  Ixlieve,  shotild  have  autbortty  to  place  in  peacetime  what  are 
technlcaUy  known  as  '*educatla::Al  orders"  with  those  plants 
which  must  have  such  aids  as  gag«s.  tools,  dies,  and  fixtures  befove 
they  can  perform  their  war  tasks. 

It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  unknown  factor  In 
the  equation  of  Indiistrlal  moblllaatton.  It  would  give  the  com- 
panies experience  In  producing  what  may  be  required  of  them.  ^It 
woxild  give  the  War  Department  a  check  upon  Its  war  production 
plans.  I  am  biq>py  to  report  that  Legislation  granting  this  author- 
ity Is  now  t>efore  Congress  and  the  House  eommlttes  ha»  aetsd 
upon  it  lavoratily.    Its  passage  at  this  session  is  highly  desirable. 
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APPI3NDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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In  ipaiklng  to  mn  audience  so 
toehntcml    and    mllltuT   knowledge 
one  Important  military  technical 
la  th(!  matter  of  mlUtarf  airplanes. 
of  national  defense  moat  confusing 
and  potential  atrengtli  of  our  air 
be  dliniliirt  with  one  short 
eratlcns  has  stated  tliat  It  la  the 
And  iK>  voice  was  raised  against 

"Hm)  Army  Air  Corpa  siii  ma  to  be 
meroua  crlllca.  both  focelgn  and 
Its  powen  and  Itmltatlrma.     I  will 
the  most  generooa  In  their  eatlmatei  i 
stated  that  oar  aerial  fighting  force 
Our  own  obiif»m  are  1 
periodically  eallteg   attention   to 
with  all  feeling  that  I  find  It  han  i 
•xtthodtatlve  Judgment  on  the  Air 
edge  of  the  facts.     Th«  facts 
power  are  many,  varied,  and  eomi. 
the  Air  Carps  Imposed  opan  me  by 
me  to  discover  that.   80,  in  the 
an  whAt  we  are  doing  In  the  Army 
tense,  let  i»  touch  briefly  on  a  few 

FbuT  years  ago  a  committee  of 
mlUtary  hfe.  h«utod  by  the  Ute 
an  exhaustive  study  at  our  needs 
numbv  of  constructive 


recommend  latlons. 
should 


policy 


that  the  strength  In  numbers 
'later,  another  avlatUm  oommlttee 
Caark  D.  Bowail,  reached  the  same 
by  the  General  Staff  have  since 
number,  although,  let  It  be  said. 
taOsh  at  the  number  2.330.    Today  1 
It  may  need  to  be  altcied. 

Sinae  that  reoommmrtatlon  was 
Department  has  pursued  a  wise 
Jectlve.    Oar  aviation  Indivtry  had 
shift   to  all-m«tal   construction 
manufacturers  had  to  keep  pace  an< 
a(  iwtrt  and  forward  development. 
at  wnght  Field  had  looked  nhead 
to  be  turned  out  5  yean  Uter.    Bo. 
reach  a  climax  in  actual  delivery 

In  IBM  the  Air  Corpe  was 
the  training,  eiqxnmental,  and 
Ing  tc)  the  aone  at  supply,  and  the 
O.  H.  Q.  Air  ^aroe. 

In  addition.  {»ovlsional  combat 
overatas  nrrlsona  in  the  Hawaiian 
Puoatoa  Canal  Zone. 

I  h«}pe  that  in  1940  the  Air  Faro  1 
of  %SXi  planes. 

Tlte  combat  organisations  In  the 
beavUy  retnforced  so  that  they 
signed  to  the  O.  H.  Q.  Air  Force. 

In  doee  canjunctlon  with 
tarothisr.  obeoleeoenoe.     When  the 
the  Air  Force,  the  fabric-lined  pi. 
not  give  ueeful  effort  for  more 
aU-metal  plane  and  vastly  improved 
rUUy  raised  oar  life  expectancy.    I 
yean  we  may  find  oureelvee 

The  matter  at  numben  la  not 
The  great  pereentage  of  that 
elenc7  of  the  planee  suK>lled.    In 
tfttmgty  the  United  SUtee  has  no 
over  to  the  Air  Corps  today  in 
oomparlson  to  their  predeoeaon 

They  have  one  draw-beck.    They 
highly  skilled  offloen  and  enlisted 
operated  by  two  fiyen  now  take 
orews  that  sen  Iced  one  engine 
four.     Ttot  molttpUdty  at 
It  Is  here  that  we  have  run  Into  ooi 
The  War  Department,  however,  Is 
aent  problem.    We  kiaow  we  can 
OS  greatest  conoem  today  is  not 

We  have  Just  completed  a 
Air  Force.    Tlie  exercises  emfaraoed 
a  soles  at  combat  problems. 


uniquely  endowed  with  both 
I   feel   oonstimlned    to   bring 
sifbject  to  your  attention.    That 
It  seems  tjbat  the  one  detail 
to  the  lay  mind  is  the  sctxial 
The  navH  air  force  can 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
naval  air  force  in  the  world. 

a  more  personal  matter.    Ku- 

,  offer  sage  appraisals  of 

lay  that  the  alien  critics  seem 

The  moet  noted  has  recently 

IS  as  potent  as  any  In  existence. 

Stories  CO'  articles  appear 

certain   deficiencies.     I   can   say 

to  enUcixe  anyone  delivering 

'  }orps  without  s\ifflclent  knowl- 

a  true  appnilaal  of  air 

ip^lcated.     The  duties  relative  to 

statute,  made  it  neceesary  for 

at  setting  the  record  straight 

In  building  up  a  sound  air  de- 

detalls  at  our  present  program. 

dlsUngulehed  In  civil  and 

Newton  D.  Baker,  made 

military  aircraft.    It  made  a 

including  the  proposal 

be  fixed  at  2jsa0.     A  year 

headed  by  the  late  Honorable 

cfkncluskm.    Independent  etudies 

no  reason  to  change  that 

War  Department  makes  no 

ntlsflM  our  needs.    Tomorrow 


optlmiitlc. 


undtr  lying 


Inter  set 


Hoaorable 

la 


fcund 
the 


separkted 
prtcurement 


nov 


ntiml  en 


Uan 


marchtig 


training 


tDcreaaed  problems  were  prestintsd 
in   all-weather   nl^t   and   day 
highly  credttabl*  job 
Ing  and  in  tacttoal  procedure,  bat 
eome.     The  purpoes  of  maneows 
men  and  our  marhtnes     We  expat^ 
not  antidote  parreettoo.    It  is 
of  today  are  allmlBated  tomorrow 
niake  a  oompleta  and  thorough  a4aly«te 
tain  steps  to  ean«ct  cmr  laulta. 
X  believe.  buwe»er.  oar  foreign  4rttlca 

Air  OoBpa. 


otr 


approved  4  yean  ago.  the  War 

in  building  toward  its  ob- 

»  go  through  the  revolutionary 

Our   destgxtera,    engineers,    and 

they  have  given  every  evidence 

Already  our  Materiel  Division 

toward  the  eflldent  war  birds 

procurement  was  regulated  to 

planea  in  1938  azul  1939. 

into  two  main  divisions: 

division,  correepond- 

Bghtlng  division,  known  as  the 


units  wen  organised  for  our 
und  Philippine  Islands  and  the 

wis  have  its  fun  complement 


foreign  paeeesslona  have  been 
have  nearly  the  number  as- 


of  planes  comes  Its  little 

leaker  Board  was  contemplating 

e  and  its  power  plant  could 

5  years.     Today,  with  the 

engine,  we  have  already  mate- 

MBltate  to  say  It,  but  in  a  few 

in  front  of  our  own  parade. 

Really  the  secret  of  air  power. 

lies  in  the  combat  effl- 

eesentlal  I  can  say  imhesl- 

I^eer.    The  planea  being  turned 

increasing  numben  are,  in 

nlarveloas  fighters. 

Med  a  greater  number  of  more 

Ships  that  were  formerly 

Ave  and  even  nine.     Ground 

must  take  can  of  two  or 

and  wiring  is  staggering. 

choke  point  in  the  Air  Corps. 

fun  control  of  the  precure- 

the  planes.    What  gives 

It  Is  personnel. 

problem  In  the  G.  H.  Q. 


eomx  lodlty 
tiat 


su^ 


toe  ay 

Instrumiints 
a  c 
in 
pioduoe 
procurement. 


a  mobiliaatlon  in  an  assigned 
4nd  return  to  bases.    New  and 
eommand,  staff,  and  logistics 
The    air    force    did    a 
taond  In  plane  engtneer- 
Dothlng  that  cannot  be  over- 
Is  to  tsst  the  ability  of  our 
some  shortcomings.    We  do 
duty  to  see  that  the  erron 
I  aswire  you  that  we  ahaU 
o£  the  maneuvers  and 


rlglltk    The  Army 


I  am  happy  to  report  that  never  In  the  peacetime  history  of 
our  country  has  the  Nation  been  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  Army.  The  President  has  led  in  awakening  America  to 
ItH  defensive  needs.  A  sympathetic  Congress  has  cooperated.  A 
loyal  and  devoted  War  Department  has  put  Its  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  Industry  has  given  full  support.  The  Army  is  moving 
forward.  At  last.  America  Is  on  the  rc>ad  toward  an  adeqviate 
national  defense.  We  are  better  prepjared.  perhaps,  than  ever 
before  In  our  history,  but  we  must  not  become  overconfident. 
Tliere  is  still  much  to  be  done.  We  are  not  yet  ready,  If  called 
ujxsn.  to  take  the  field  In  defense  of  Amencn.  Plfty  percent  of 
our  Army's  defensive  program  la  finished  but  there  Is  still  another 
vital  50  percent  that  remains  to  be  completed  before  we  can  feel 
fully  competent  to  defend  our  shores  against  Invasion. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  among  the  factors  that  make  for  peace 
ncme  is  more  important  than  ctir  h.?althy  and  sane  industrial 
mobilization  program  toward  whose  realization  you.  the  members 
of  the  Army  Ordnance  Associalon.  have  so  faithfully  worked. 
May  our  united  efforts  go  toward  establishing  otir  prestige  on  land 
and  sea  and  maintaining  our  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 


Is  World  Economic  Adjustment  a  Way  To  Work 

Toward  Peace? 
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HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  31.  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON   H   JERRY  VOORHIS,  OP  CAUFORRIA, 

FRIDAY.  MAY  13.  1938 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  of  the 
House  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herewith  a  radio 
speech  which  I  delivered  on  May  13  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association: 

r  want  America  to  make  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to 
world  peace  which  Ls  consistent  with  her  own  peace.  Tberefore,  1 
wimt  us  to  be  able  to  use  omt  trade  and  commerce  as  a  force  for 
psace  and  never  for  war.  But  the  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  can 
never  be  a  thing  apart  from  the  conditions  tinder  which  the 
people  of  that  nation  live. 

For  nations  become  frightened  and  warlike  when  they  are  Inse- 
cure. There  are  two  ways  to  be  Insecure  One  la  to  fear  a  foreign 
country.  Another  is  not  to  know  whether  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  in  your  own  country.  As  long  as  we  have 
poverty  and  unemplojTnent  at  home.  It  Ls  going  to  be  very,  very 
hard  to  bring  about  cooperation  with  other  nations.  Once  a  sense 
of  security  Is  established  here  we  shall  be  able  to  view  our  foreign 
relations  with  much  better  Judgment. 

M  present  the  nations  struggle  for  export  marketa,  because 
ea.::h  believes  that  the  more  valuable  products  they  can  ship  out 
01  the  coimtry  the  better  off  they  are  and  the  less  real  wealth  they 
br.ng  Into  their  country  the  better  off  they  are.  From  1914  to 
1929  America  literally  gave  away  $22,000,000,000  of  buying  power 
to  foreign  coiuitrles  Ln  loans  that  will  never  be  repaid  In  order 
to  get  them  to  buy  our  goods.  The  reason  this  was  done  was  be- 
cause our  own  people  couldn't  buy  the  products  of  our  own  farms 
and  factories. 

Since  1933  our  Government  has  paid  out  a  lot  of  money  In 
wages  to  unemployed  workers  In  our  own  country.  By  doing  so  we 
go-  pubUc  works  and  a  better  heme  market  for  our  product*. 

But  the  problem   Is  a  long   way  from  solution 

The  Production  Planning  Section  of  the  Department  of  Aert- 
eu.ture  has  estlmatKl  that  if  the  American  people  had  enoueh 
buying  power  to  purchase  what  they  need  of  the  basic  necessi- 
ties of  life,  our  home  consumption  of  cotton  would  Increase  50 
percent  and  our  farmers  wotild  have  to  plant  twice  as  much  acre- 
agi;  to  fruit,  twice  as  much  to  truck  crops,  about  60,000.000  more 
aa-ee  of  harvested  food  crops,  and  to  raise  40  percent  more  poultry, 
and  40  percent  more  dairy  cattle  than  they  do  now 

*JF°  "^,  °^  )"^®  **  ^"  instrument  for  peace,  we  must  eolve 
tbim  problem  of  the  buying  power  of  our  own  people  at  home 
r  cannot,  in  this  brief  time,  give  a  full  solution  of  this  problem. 
,  L  *^?  S.!;  '°*"  ^^'^^P^'''  that  the  establishment  of  a  system 
or  general  Federal  old-age  pensions  In  this  country  has  a  very 
reea  ccMinectlon  with  world  economic  cooperation.  (Incidentally. 
U  these  pensions  were  financ«l,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  Income 
^^iJ!;^     t"^^^"*  5°*'*  "•  ''•  ™'«*''  ^«*  »  °«^  attitude  toward 

underetand  that  they  were  paying  taxes,  not  to  support  aovem- 
ment  bureau*,  but  to  support  the  veterans  ot  AmaUxa  ioAvuh- 
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try  and  progress — perhaps  their  awn  mothers  and  fathers.  But 
the  main  point  Is  that  Insecurity  would  be  dealt  a  body  blow  by 
such  a  pension  system.  Our  domestic  market  would  t)e  much  more 
regular  and  we  would  not  need  to  be  nearly  so  anxious  to  export 
large  quantities  of  our  scrap  iron,  our  oU.  or  our  fertile  soils 
in  the  form  of  soil-depleting  agricultural  commodities. 

The  security  and  full  consuming  power  of  our  own  people  la 
the  only  thing  that  can  make  us  free  to  employ  otir  foreign  trade 
to  the  interest  of  peace.  Those  who  believe  we  should  embargo 
munitions  of  war,  as  I  do,  particularly  against  aggreseor  nations, 
must  realize  that  the  main  obstacle  to  it  is  the  fact  that  no  one 
knows  what  would  happen  to  our  people  at  home  whose  Jobs 
would  l>e  affected  by  such  an  embargo.  Our  gunboats  on  the 
Tangtze  are  there  in  part  at  least  becaxise  of  the  failure  of  our 
home  market  to  absorb  our  production  more  nearly  than  It  Aoed. 
We  continue  to  ship  scrap  iron  to  Japan  partly  fe»  the  same  reason. 
We  cannot,  however,  wait  for  a  complete  solution  of  our  do- 
mestic problem  before  we  set  out  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  a 
constructive  foreign  policy  now. 

Admitting  that  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  for  us  to  maintain 
a  strong  national  defense  in  view  of  certain  irresponsible  forces 
that  are  loose  In  the  world,  we  must  realLee  that  guns  and  battle- 
ships alone  are  by  no  mean  sufficient  to  give  us  certain  peace,  and 
that  unless  we  p\irsue  vlgorcuaiy  a  constructlye  policy,  arma- 
ment may  become  a  positive  danger.  That  constructive  foreign 
policy  does  not  mean  making  the  world  safe  for  exploltaUon  by 
Americans  of  the  natural  resources  of  other  people. 

I  tielleve  world  peace  Is  threatened  not  only  by  the  ruthless 
mlKht  of  dictatorship  but  also  by  faulty  economic  adjustment  be- 
tween the  nations.  The  Belgian  Prime  Minister.  Paul  Van  Ze^»^a^ 
has  suggested  in  his  recent  report  that  all  the  natlcois  be  mvlted 
to  state  in  black  and  white  what  their  economic  needs  are  and  that 
a  conference  be  held  on  the  basis  of  theee  statwnents  to  see  what 
eould  be  worked  out.  ^._*  *  _,  1 

Some  will  say  that  any  economic  dealings  with  the  dlctatortaj 
nations  is  wrong  because  it  might  lead  to  strengthening  their 
military  machines.  I  am  not  so  sure.  For  the  power  of  toe  dic- 
tators rests  on  two  things:  First,  the  economic  fp««^*y  ??° 
confusion  of  the  people  of  their  nations:  and  second  their  •f^^ 
to  convince  their  people  that  only  force  can  "««*«* J^  ^Katolng 
anything  for  them.  If  we  could  prove  them  wrong  »bo?\5^'*;J 
believe  human  beings  love  freedom  «io«Sh  Jo  tbat JJielr  oira 
people  wovdd  In  the  course  of  time  take  care  of  the  dictator*.  At 
least.  I  wotild  like  to  see  Mr.  Van  Zeelands  idea  tried. 

To  be  effective  in  such  an  effort  America  must  be  ready  to  make 
both  concessions  and  demands.  To  do  so  requires  that  we  be 
ready  and  able  to  employ  our  trade  and  commerce  as  "»  |nj»^ 
^t  of  our  policy.  We  would  have  to  be  ready  to  state  that  we 
SSld  ourselves  7pply  the  good-neighbor  policy  •Jlj^ounA^ 
WOTld.  but  that  we  could  and  would  deny  our  trade  ^'^f^^^ 
Sruikstances  to  those  who  refused  to  deal  P«»«»"y  JJ^fJ?*^ 
on  resorting  to  aggressive  warfare  =~?°°^  *^^^SJ°^*  i"  wj 
necessary  condition  of  peace.  It  Is  worth  ^°8 -*o.^|^  "^ 
peaceful  means  rather  than  allowing  matters  to  drift  toward  war. 
I  have  mentioned  the  so-called  good-neighbor  lP<=^^?i.^° 
lnterference*ln  th^  domestic  affairs  of  other  ^"P^v^^,^ 
Its  logical  conclusion  that  poUcy  offers  a  basis  for  ^^  Pea«». 
It  gives  us  the  answer  clear  and  unmistakable  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  do  about  Mexico  and  her  oU  reeouroes.  about  China, 
about  the  Philippines. 

The  day  of  the  white  man's  exploitation  of  China  la^o^^^o 
matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  war  there.  I  want  ««to  accept 
this  fact  and  adjtist  ourselves  to  it  with  good  grace.  And  I  be- 
SVe  l?we  do  so  accept  it.  and  if  we  maintain  » '""-f'^^^'J^^*^ 
strength  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  Chln»e  prob- 
SS  S^tlS  baSi  of  a  withdrawal  of  aU  foreign  powers  from  that 
ooxintry. 

I  think  we  must,  to  Justice  to  ourselves  and  In  Wendahlp  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  mate  it  plain  to 
the  world  that  not  only  will  we  observe  the  a"»t^^,°J^f «  8?°2 
neighbor  in  our  relations  with  those  naUons,  but  that  ttie  United 
iStSrv^U  uS^y  necessary  steps  to  prevent  Interference  by 
^yl^^r  ontarth  with  the  freedom,  right  of  self-determination. 
Imd  ?hance  to  develop  democracy  of  all  the  American  nations. 

I  believe  our  whoie  munitions  industry  has  got  to  become  a 
national  enterprise  conducted  solelv  for  national-defense  pur- 
SSses^d  that  we  cannot  effectively  work  for  world  economic 
S^-aticm  or  peace  so  Ion*  as  American  private  interests  have  a 
direct  financial  stake  in  foreign  wars. 

To  cooperate  for  peace,  I  think  our  principal  weapon  and  bar- 
gaSnlTint  is  our*^ade.  Yes;  I  think  our  trade  "^^  °^Lj^t^ 
SouldtoT  controlled  in  such  manner  as  to  help  curb  agpraslon 
and  war.  And  with  nations  still  at  peace  a  mutually  advantageous 
Uade  can  and  must  replace  completely  the  old  exploitation  of 
Jore^  resources,  leading,  as  It  always  does,  to  conflict  abroad  and 
Inrrrawd  unemployment  at  home. 

But  let  me  remind  you  in  closing  that  all  this  depends  \^on 
the  solution  on  a  basU  of  Justice  of  our  home  problem  o«  povwty 
and  unemployment.  It  is  difficult  to  be  a  good  nalgbbor  when 
your  own  ^'^^^^"'"  are  hungry. 
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ARTICLE  BY  MABY   W.   DEWSON,  MTOffRKR   OF   THS   SOCIAL 

SBCURITY   B4IAED 


Mr.  MERRITT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leare  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article: 
nrrr  txabs  PROtatEss  kjwabd  bocial  sacxnuTT 
(By  Mary  Dewson,  member.  Social  Security  Board) 
We  New  Yorkers  like  to  "point  with  pride."     And  with  good 
cause;  we  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of.    My  only  quarrel  with  our 
complaisance   is  that  it  often  seems  to  be   tied  to  things  that 
are  merely  incidental,  like  the  Manhattan  sky  line,  and  to  pass  up 
the  reaUy  great  distinctions  of  this  Empire  Stote.    Thus,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  New  York's  most  otrtatandlng  achievements  Is  Its 
social  legislation  for  the  protection  of  workers.    Here  2.°  >\<^ 
ground  we   take  these   accomplishments   for  granted.    7«*_*°2 
have  made  New  York  a  national  leader  In  the  broad  flald  wnlch 
we   now  call   social   security.    It  is  more  than  coinddenoe  tha» 
recent  advances   In  social   legislaUon   on   a  naUonal   "cale  haw 
been  made  under  a  President  who,  before  he  took  his  preaeni 
office,  had  served  as  Governor  of  this  State. 

It  was  inevitable  that  New  York  should  be  a  pioneer  In  the 
drive  toward  social  security.  For  this  State  and  this  dty  were 
early  compelled  by  their  amaaing  Industrial  development  toblaae 
new  trails  toward  this  goal.  People  with  their  eyes  focuasd  on 
the  past  will  tell  you  that  the  frontier  vanished  long  ago,  w*^ 
with  it  the  dangerous  challenges  that  made  Americans  stal^ot 
and  courageous.  New  Yorkers  know  better.  Even  before  tta* 
physical  frontier  had  been  pxished  to  the  Pacific  they  saw  them- 
selves on  a  new  frontier — ^vrith  new  and  dangerous  tdiallengea. 
This  new  frontier— that  on  which  today  practically  all  Amerl^ 
WOTkers  are  forced  to  fight  for  a  living— Is.  of  course,  the  frontier 
of  mass  producticai  and  giant  industry.  _ 

The  industrial  frontier  Is  more  hazardous  because  it  Is  new 
and  strange.  For  two  centuries  Americans  had  been  mastering  a 
continent;  we  knew  weU  how  to  fight  that  battle.  But  nothing 
In  our  past  had  prepared  us  fOT  the  complex  and  Intangible  rt«a 
of  Indxistriai  society.  PurthermcMre.  the  change  from  old  ways 
to  new  came  so  quickly  that  it  caught  us  unawares.  The  new 
social  and  economic  order  bristled  with  so  many  unexpected 
dangers  that  the  Individual  was  powerless  to  help  himself. 

All  that  working  people  asked  of  the  new  economic  order  WM 
an  even  break  in  the  struggle  to  make  a  Uvlng.  The  cmly  way  to 
get  it  was  through  united  action;  through  utilizing  the  familiar 
processes  of  democratic  government.  New  Yorkers  saw  these  facts 
early  and  saw  them  plain.  And  what  Is  more.  In  spite  <rf  obstacles 
and  opposition,  they  began  60  years  ago  to  do  something  practloal 
about  them. 

The  first  significant  step  was  taken  in  1886,  with  the  passage  or  a 
law  restricting  factory  labor  for  yotmg  wranen  and  boys  to  a  60- 
hovir  week.  The  fact  that  a  10-hour  day  and  a  6-day  week  were 
hailed  as  a  great  victory  by  later  and  as  a  harbinger  of  revolntkni 
and  ruin  by  some  employers  suggests  what  working  condlUons  must 
have  been  like  in  the  perhaps  not  so  good  old  days. 

The  loss  of  14a  lives  In  the  Triangle  fire  of  1911  diamatlxed  the 
need  for  better  labor  protection.  With  pubUc  support  aroused  by 
this  disaster,  a  thorough  Investigation  w«»  undotaken  and  tha 
State's  entire  lalwr  code  was  remade. 

Advances  in  hour  regulation  were  not  won  without  effort.  But 
the  struggle  for  minimum  wage  Etandards.  even  for  women  and 
young  people,  has  been  still  more  bitterly  fought.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  a  part  in  that  struggle.  In  the  last  28  years  New  York 
has  seen  a  succession  of  bills  proposed  and  defeated,  m  passed  only 
to  be  declared  unconstltTitlooal.  This  game  a€  legal  hide  and 
seek  was  climaxed  by  the  6-to-4  adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1936 — ^when,  as  you  rememlier,  Justice  Stone  in  the  minor- 
ity opUiion  declared  bluntly  that  'It  U  difficult  to  ima^e  any 
KTOunda,  other  than  personal  economic  predilections,"  fof  ruUng 
Lralnst  this  legislation.  Enlightened  by  these  diverse  1^  opm- 
lOTis.  and  determined  rather  than  disheartened.  New  York  In  19S7 
Bcain  passed  a  minimum-wage  law. 

Becaiuertr  constitutional  limitations,  practically  aU  thla  State 
legislation  the  cormtry  over  applied  only  to  wom^  f^  T'^^ 
T^le.  I  beUere  that  today  the  Supreme  Court  0*  the  United 
Stetes  would  uphold  any  essential  l*»»r,»^»»*f«2i  'f'.JSf*-^!! 
well.  When  the  Federal  hour  and  wage  bill  U  passed,  I  shaU  oaa 
out  whether  I  am  a  wise  prophet. 
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iMost  of  the  workers  now  mi  thin  this  system  will  reach  the  retire- 
m«nt  age  of  65  after  1942,  when  monthly  benefits  become  payable. 
Ttey  thus  have  ample  opjxjrtunlty  to  build  up  enough  credits  to 
entitle  them  to  monthly  annuities  after  they  are  old  and  stop 
wcrking.  According  to  present  estimates,  from  one  and  one-half 
to  two  million  retired  workers  will  be  receiving  monthly  benefits 
by  1950,  and  by  1970  the  numljer  will  have  increased  to  around 
5.CO0.OOO.  If  certain  liberalizing  proposals — sponsored  by  the  Presi- 
de at  and  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board — should  be  adopted 
by  CongrsBs  these  figures  would  be  considerably  higher. 

Supplementing  this  main  provision,  the  act  provides  lump-sum 
payments  for  covered  workers  who  do  not  qualify  for  monthly 
benefits  and  for  the  siirvivors  of  those  who  die  before  they  have 
re<«lved  the  minimum  amount  to  which  they  are  entitled.  These 
Ibjnp-sum  paymente  became  available  as  soon  as  the  {H-ogram 
went  Into  effect,  and  payments  are  now  being  made  at  tbe  rate  of 
about  800  a  day.  Over  134.000  claims  have  already  been  certified, 
amounting  In  all  to  about  four  and  one-quarter  million  dollars. 
Nearly  16,000  of  these  payments  have  gone  to  New  York  wage 
earners,  representing  total  benefits  of  almost  $600,000. 

Because  unempioyment-compensatlon  and  old-age  insurance  are 
new.  and  because  they  offer  protection  that  was  desperately 
n««eded,  they  loom  very  large  in  the  public  eye.  And  well  they 
miiy.  They  represent  the  most  significant  advance  in  social  legis- 
lation in  the  past  quarter  century  or  more.  But  they  are  not  all 
th^re  is  to  social  security  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  tbe 
parts  of  the  total  security  program  embodied  In  other  leglalatlon. 
because  I  believe  we  must  see  the  SocltU  Security  Act  in  perspec- 
tive in  order  to  understand  its  problems  and  purposes.  Otherwise 
we  are  too  likely  to  expect  from  it  Uungs  that  social  insurance 
was  never  cut  out  to  do. 

(n  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that  neither  social 
tn.s\jranoe  nor  social  legislation  as  a  whole  adds  up  to  the  "abund- 
ant life  ■'  We  are  Just  building  a  solid  base  on  which  each  worker 
can  make  a  fair  fight  fur  his  uwu  security. 

In  tbe  second  place.  It  must  be  understood  that  social  insuranco 
and  relief  are  different  propositions — different  in  purpose  and  dif- 
ferent in  method.  For  this  reason  the  contribution  of  Job  insur- 
ance to  security  can  be  gaged,  not  In  terms  of  reducing  existing 
relief  roUs.  but  rather  In  terms  of  helping  temporarily  unem- 
ployed wcvkers  to  remain  self-eupportlng  By  so  much — a  very 
big  •much" — It  helps  forestall  the  destitution  that  necessitates 
relief.  So  also,  old-age  insurBnce  can  and  does  provide  advance 
protection  against  future  dependency.  But  no  Insurance  plan  can 
provide  for  those  who  are  already  old  and  in  need.  This  is  tbe 
function  of  old-age  assistance,  and  through  Federal -State  coopera- 
tion under  the  Social  Security  Act  over  1,900,000  needy  old  people 
are  now  receiving  this  kind  of  help.  Adequate  relief  and  assist- 
ance to  take  care  of  noninsxirable  needs  are  essential  as  a  life  net. 
The  principle  of  public  responsibility  for  the  care  of  tbe  needy 
out  of  the  general  revenues  came  over  in  the  Mayfloxoer  and  bas 
never  been  questioned  in  this  country.  In  contrast,  social  Insurance 
ta  based  on  the  wage  earner's  right  to  protection  by  virtue  of  hto 
own  work.  In  a  sense  It  is  thus  part  of  his  remuneration  for  servlcea 
rendered  and  a  legitimate  labor  cost  Our  present  program,  there- 
fore, properly  puU  the  cost  of  social  Insurance  on  the  thing 
produced  and  on  the  consumer  who  pays  for  It.  This  practice  has 
long  been  recognized  as  reasonable  and  equitable  in  workmen's 
competvsation.  It  is  Just  as  reasonable  and  Just  as  equitable  In 
unemploj-ment  compensation  and  old-age   Insurance. 

When  you  come  to  old-age  insurance  It  Is  particularly  important 
to  remember  that  social  Insurance  differs  from  private  banking 
insurance  in  that  It  can  give  the  Individual  more  for  his  money. 
This  Is  possible  because  the  cost  Is  widely  spread  not  only  among 
workers  but  also  among  their  employers.  To  be  specific,  every 
worker  in  the  system  will  get  back  more  than  he  has  paid,  since 
lump-sum  payments  equal  3'i  percent  of  wages  and  the  worker^ 
contribution  is  now  only  1  percent  and  will  never  be  more  than  3. 
But  this  Is  only  the  minimum  Ev?ry  worker  who  qvialiflee  for 
monthly  payments — and  that  means  the  vast  majority — gets  hl^er 
returns  than  he  would  realize  If  he  put  an  amount  equal  to  bto 
old-age  insurance  contribution  into  private  Insurance.  Por  ex- 
ample, if  a  man  who  becomes  65  in  1942  has  averaged  $900  In 
3rearly  earnings  for  the  5  years  since  1936.  he  will  have  paid  a 
total  tax  of  $54.  On  retirement  he  will  receive  monthly  payments 
of  $1625  for  the  rest  of  his  life  Figuring  his  life  expectancy  at 
around  12  years,  he  stands  to  get  back  more  than  40  times  what 
be  has  paid  out  m  taxes 

From  time  to  time  you  hear  people  say,  "Well,  this  scheme  may 
be  necessary  for  these  low-paid  workers.  But  why  tax  the  man 
with  relatively  high  earnings?  He  can  take  care  of  blmaelf." 
Hopefully,  be  can.  But  how  many  of  us  can  be  so  dead  oertalnf 
Who  wouldn't  be  easier  in  his  mind  with  the  perhaps  small,  but 
certainly  sure  back-log  of  old-age  security  this  system  provldesT 
And  In  any  case,  since  both  ta-xes  and  benefits  are  based  only  on 
the  first  $3,000  in  annual  earnings  from  any  one  employer,  I 
think  we  need  have  no  concern  lest  anyone  Is  being  either  over- 
taxed or  overprotected  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  argument  prob- 
■bly  stems  from  a  fundamental  misconception  regarding  old-aga 
Insurance — the  assumption  that  tt  Is  the  be-all  and  tbe  end-all 
of  old-age  security.  Actually,  of  course.  Its  pvrpose  to  to  provlda 
a  minimum  With  this  much  to  go  on.  moat  people  will  be  in- 
spired with  the  desire  to  do  better  by  themselves  In  old  age  than 
they  would  otherwise — to  hang  on  to  a  little  home  or  to  put  some- 
thing In  savings.  Social  insurance  thus  becomes  an  IncenUvs  to 
the  time-honored  virtues  of  individual  industry  ^nd  thrift. 
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Theae  facts  about  old-age  Insurance  are  pretty  generally  under- 
stood today,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  stands  firmly  behind  this  program.  In  fact,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  only  serious  cturent  criticisms  are  concerned  only 
with  the  financial  provisions  of  the  present  law.  The.se  criticisms 
aim  most  of  their  fire  at  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  is  directed  to 
Invest  old-age  Insurance  funds  in  United  States  Government  obli- 
gations. This  line  of  reasoning  implies  that  It  would  be  safer  to 
bide  the  currency  under  a  mattress  or  to  biiry  It  In  an  old  Iron 
pot.  If  this  strange  idea  were  actually  followed,  there  might  then 
be  some  point  in  the  contention  that  social -security  taxes  take 
money  out  of  circulation.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  if  this  law 
had  not  been  in  operation,  tbe  Oovemment  would  have  sold  more 
bonds  on  the  open  market;  and  that.  Instead  of  doing  so,  it  bas 
now  issued  obligations  to  the  credit  of  the  old-age  reserve.  But 
the  only  effect  of  this  proced\u"e  is  to  m&ke  millions  of  Individual 
workers  holders  of  Government  obligations  which  wo\ild  other- 
wise have  been  bought  up  by  large  investors.  To  call  tbe  Gov- 
ernment obligations  piuchased  for  the  old-age  reserve  account 
mere  I O  U's  gets  nowhere. 

The  same  thing  could  be  said — and  would  be  Just  as  meaning- 
less— about  every  bank  deposit,  every  Insurance  policy,  every  private 
security  Investment  in  existence.  Tet  tbe  people  who  cry  "wolf" 
loudest  about  old-age  insurance  are  tbe  very  ones  who  profess  the 
greatest  confidence  in  private  business.  Moreover,  if  Investment 
In  Government  obligations  Is  as  unsound  as  critics  of  the  reserve 
contend,  why  do  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  large  cor- 
porations invest  in  United  States  Treasury  bonds?  Actually,  of 
course,  business  concerns  put  their  nwney  into  Government  cbll- 
gatlons  because  they  know  these  are  the  safest  investment  they 
can  make.  The  Government  obligations  bought  for  the  old-age 
reserve  are  every  whit  as  safe. 

Admittedly  the  present  reserve  system  to  not  tbe  only  conceivable 
method  of  financing  old-age  insiorance.  Tbe  alternative  most  fre- 
quently proposed  suggests  that  Congress  each  year  appropriate  only 
BO  much  money  as  would  be  needed  to  finance  the  benefits  cur- 
rently payable.  This  would.  It  is  true,  make  it  possible  to  finance 
benefits  with  relatively  small  contributions  during  tbe  early  years, 
while  most  covered  workers  are  still  under  tbe  benefit  age.  But  a 
generation  hence  annual  benefit  pa3rment8  will  be  much  larger 
than  the  amount  collected  anntially  under  tbe  tax  rates  now  pro- 
Tided  by  tbe  act.  What  would  happen  tben  to  anybody's  guess. 
,lt  may  be  pertinent,  however,  to  point  out  tbat  similar  "current- 
cost"  schemes  had  long  ago  been  tried  and  found  wanting  by  the 
early  private  fraternal  societies.  Their  initial  assessments  were, 
to  be  sure,  low:  but  as  the  members  became  older  and  tbe  num- 
ber of  claims  to  be  paid  increased,  both  costs  and  premiums 
mounted.  In  the  few  societies  tbat  continued  without  reserves, 
the  policyholders  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  live  longcpt — 
and  who  had  therefore  also  made  the  largest  contributions — ^In  the 
end  lost  both  their  Investment  and  all  hope  of  protection.  Re- 
gardless of  what  we  call  it  and  how  we  work  it,  sound  financing 
of  old-age  Insurance  must  recognize  certain  ftj^cts:  First,  It  l£  no 
more  true  to  assume  tbat  obligations  do  not  exist  until  the  mo- 
ment comes  to  pay  them  than  It  would  be  to  assume  that  an  apple 
does  not  exist  until  It  faUs  from  tbe  tree.  Second,  tbe  tests  of 
sound  Insurance  are  acceptance  of  responslbUty  for  accruing  obli- 
gations, and  assurance  that  they  can  and  will  be  met  when  du«» 

I  wo\ild  most  certainly  not  say  that  the  present  reserve  plan  Is 
the  only  method  that  meets  these  tests.  I  do,  however,  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  It  to  one  plan  that  meets  them.  Moreover, 
the  reserve  will  not  be  large  enough  to  be  a  problem  for  many 
years.  If  and  when  all  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  bought  up,  it  may  be  of  course  a  different  story. 
But  before  that  highly  hypothetical  time  comes,  we  shall  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  now  about  actual  operations  and 
obligations.  We  already  see  indications,  for  example,  that  cover- 
age will  be  substantially  larger — and  benefit  obligations  accord- 
ingly higher — than  originally  contemplated.  Tbto  to  quite  apart 
from  amendments  that  might  increase  tbe  obligations  which  the 
reserve  would  be  called  ujxm  to  bear.  In  view  of  all  these  un- 
known quantities,  I  am  In  favor  of  standing  by  tmtll  experience 
demonstrates  how  the  present  plan  can  best  be  Improved. 

These  problems  have  been  studied  for  more  than  a  year  by  tbe 
Advisory  CoimcU  on  Social  Security.  Tbe  membership  of  tbto 
council  includes: 

In  behalf  of  labor:  G.  M.  Bugnlaaet,  secretary.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of  American,  and  president  of 
Union  Cooperative  Insurance  Association,  Harvey  Fremmlng,  presi- 
dent. Oil  Pleld,  Oas  Well,  and  Refining  Workers  International 
Union,  John  P.  Prey,  president,  Metal  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Sidney  HlUman,  president  of  tbe 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  Philip  Murray,  vice 
president.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Matthew  Woll,  vice 
president.  International  Photo  Bngravers'  Union  of  North  America, 
and  president.  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Ca 

In  behalf  of  Industry:  Marlon  B.  Fotoom,  treasurer,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.;  Walter  D.  Fuller,  president,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.; 
Jay  Igtouer.  vice  president,  Halle  Bros.;  M.  Albert  Unton,  presi- 
dent. Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  B.  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration; Gerard  Swope,  president.  General  Bootrlo  Oa 

And  representing  tbe  public:  J.  Douglas  Brown,  Prlnoaton  Unl- 
Terslty:  Henry  Bruere,  president,  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank;  Paul 
Douglas.  University  of  Chicago;  WUllam  Haber,  University  of 
Mlcblgazi;  Alvin  H.  Hpntn,  Harvard  University;  Theresa  MrMahon, 


University  of  Washington:  A.  H.  Mowbray,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; T.  L.  Norton,  University  of  Buffalo;  George  W.  Stocking, 
University  of  Texas;  Elizabeth  Wlsner.  president  of  tbe  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work;  Edwin  E.  Wltte,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Gerald  Morgan,  author;  Josephine  Roche,  president.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fuel  Co. 

Tc  allay  unwarranted  fears  with  regard  to  '-he  handling  of  old- 
age  reserve  funds,  this  entire  group  has  recently  gone  on  record 
as  follows:  "The  members  of  the  council,  regardless  of  differing 
views  on  other  aspects  of  the  financing  of  old-age  insurance,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  present  provtoions  regarding  the  invest- 
ment of  the  moneys  in  the  old-age  reserve  account  do  not  Involve 
any  misuse  of  these  moneys  or  endanger  the  safety  of  these 
funds." 

With  regard  to  tne  reserve,  tbe  Council,  I  quote:  "reoogpilass 
that  there  are  other  w&yn  of  financing  tbe  old-age-insxirance 
system  which  upon  further  study  may  prove  to  have  greater  ad- 
vantages than  the  present  system.  The  entire  subject,  however, 
L)  so  complex  that  the  council  to  not  yet  prepared  to  express  a 
final  Judgment  as  to  the  method  of  financing  which  would  be 
most  desirable  from  a  social  and  economic  standpoint." 

In  addition  to  these  problems  of  financing,  both  the  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Social  Security  Board  have  also  been  studying 
wa3rs  and  means  of  liberalizing  old-age  insurance.  One  proposal 
which  speaks  for  Itself  is  the  provision  of  survivors'  benefits  for 
aged  wives  and  widows  and  for  the  families  of  workers  who  die 
while  their  children  are  still  young.  This  change  would  offer 
legitimate  protection  and  would  also  tend  to  reduce  dependency 
on  public  aid.  Probably  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  present 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  are  widows  left  resourceless  by 
their  husbands'  death.  Nearly  half  of  the  570,000  dependent  chil- 
dren now  being  cared  for  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  have  been 
made  dependent  by  tbe  father's  datb.  Men  who  can  afford  it 
always  consider  it  their  first  duty  to  provide  insurance  protection 
for  their  wives  and  children.  Survivors'  benefits  extend  tbe  same 
kind  of  protection  to  families  who  need  it  most  and  can  afford  it 
least. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Social  Security  Board,  President  Roose- 
velt expressed  the  hope  that  recommendations  could  be  submitted 
to  Congress  looking  toward  both  these  developments.  In  addition 
be  asked  that  the  Board  consider  the  feasibility  of  commencing 
benefit  payments  before  1942.  and  of  Increasing  the  idae  of  benefits 
for  those  retiring  in  tbe  early  years  of  the  system.  Tbe  Board  to 
studying  these  questions  and  expects  to  submit  Its  proposato 
regarding  them  to  Congress  at  Its  next  session. 

Another  question  to  which  the  Board  to  also  giving  serious  study 
to  that  of  extending  tbe  old-age  instirance  program  to  include 
farm  laborers,  domestic  workers,  and  others  not  yet  covered  who 
were  excluded  because  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  oontrlbutlona. 
Beyond  all  these  there  atoo  looms  the  problem  of  adequate  health 
protecUon  on  a  Nation-wide  scale.  Perhaps  here  again  New  Yatk 
will  show  us  the  way.  At  any  rate,  you  have  gotten  as  far  as 
to  have  a  bill  of  thto  nature  Introduced  into  your  State  legislature. 

I  have  noted  with  perhaps  even  more  Interest  the  tiiree  amend- 
ments recently  offered  to  your  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  "eliminating  all  doubt  as  to  tbe  power  of  the  State 
to  enact  social  legtolation  which  may  be  necessary."  Tbat  to  tbe 
old — no,  I  mean  the  new — pioneer  spirit.  Theee  proposato  are 
particularly  significant  because  New  York  has  learned  not  only  that 
social  legislation  to  necessary  but  that  it  works — even  in  Ito  first 
year  of  admintotratlon. 

Tbe  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  most  certainly  did  not 
write  "finis"  to  social  legislation  in  the  United  States.  Rather  It 
marks  a  new  advance  along  the  path  that  you  have  been  blazing 
for  50  years — a  new  and  vastly  more  determined  effort  to  get  tbe 
kind  of  security  Americans  want — the  kind  of  security  tliat  asstires 
every  man  and  woman  a  chance  to  stand  on  hto  own  two  feet 
and  to  make  a  winning  fight  to  support  himself  and  hto  children 
in  tbe  good  old  American  way.  ' 

Essential  Notes  on  Puerto  Rican  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  P.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  31,  1938 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  population  of  the  ishod 
of  Puerto  Rico  is  approximately  1,800,000;  yearly  increase 
in  population  has  been  running  from  28,000  to  40,000  during 
the  last  few  years;  area  of  the  island  approzlmatdy  3.400 
square  miles.  Two-thirds  of  the  island  is  either  mountain- 
ous, swampy,  too  dry  to  be  fit  for  cultivation  without  irri- 
gation, or  the  soil  ts  so  exhausted  it  produces  only  a  fifth 
to  a  twentieth  of  what  good  soil  should  produce.  In  other 
words  about  one-third  of  the  Island  can  now  be  classlfled  aa 
cultivatable,  but  the  area  can  be  approximately  doubled  by 
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tnigaUoD,  fertfllzatlon,  ■electlvl 
crop  dlvrrsiflcation. 

Devaluating  hurricanes  and  drop  failures  are  frequent. 
OompetiUon  vlth  continental  United  States  and  Islands  of 
the  West  Indies  Is  sharp  in  sugai  and  tobacco,  and  competi- 
tion with  LAtln  American  couQtrles  is  sharp  in  coSee. 
Prices  for  these  commodiUei  aije  often  too  low  to  render 
their  production  profitable. 

Exceptlnff  the  last  2  T%n, 
dairy  commodities  produced  on  iht  island  have  been  almost 
negligible,  even  for  home  consisnptlon.  Nearly  all  of  the 
food  consumed  In  the  Island  Is  imported.  Insurance,  han- 
dling cbargft,  freight  ratea.  ttrolceraffe  and  distributing 
charges  and  profits  make  the  cost  of  imported  foods  so  high, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  can  afford  only 
the  moet  simple  and  inexpensln  foods  necessary  to  susUin 
life,  and  quantltlei  Inmfnclim ;  to  Insure  good  health. 
Thousands  of  families  have  be<n  reared  witti  little  or  no 


y  of  crops,  and  scientific 


food   crops,   livestock,   and 


milk,  and  by  mothers  who 
oould  barely  keep  life  la  the  bodl< 

Widespread  undernourishment 
Uoos  made  anemia  prevalent 
stature,  vitality,  and  span  of  Ufj 
degree  until  the  last  S  or  4  ywu* 
tation,  hospltallaaUon.  and 
were  mads  available  through 

Abeentee  ownership  of  a 
and  ownership  of  newly  all 
lands  by  a  few  inconsiderate 
dueed  all  of  the  inhaMtanta  to 
a#  servitude  almost  approaching 
after  the  advent  of  work  re. 


so  undemourlahed  they 
of  their  infants, 
td  unsanitary  living  oondi- 
(hout  the  island.  The 
decreased  to  an  alarming 
when  relief,  modern  sanl- 
A  and  furgleal  facilities 

>ral  aid. 

portion  of  the  good  lands, 

the  remaining  cultivable 

idlvlduals  and  families  re- 

>  poverty  and  a  condition 

kvery,  If  not  worse.    Even 

and  rehabilitation,  under 


the  supervlalon  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  It  was  found 


and  subcontractors 
hich  they  were  justly  en- 
if  their  employers  saw  fit 
-backs. 

tants  of  the  Island  are 


that  workers  employed  by  eon 
were  afraid  to  claim  wagee  to 
titled  under  the  provisions  of  la 
to  pay  them  lese  or  to  demand 

With  few  exceptions,  the 
home-loving,  long-suffering,  gckxl-natured,  and  easy  to 
handle.  Political  disturbances  luring  recent  years  would 
not  have  occurred  under  normal  conditions.  Agitators  took 
#dvantage  of  the  horrible  plight  of  the  masses  and  led  them 
into  rebellious  and  seditious  acU  ritles  in  the  hope  of  getting 
enough  to  eat.  l^ere  is  no  eocnbination  of  such  adverse 
oonditlons  and  clrcumstaocee.  cnnparable  with  those  pre- 
vailing In  Puerto  Rico,  under  th  American  flag. 

Since  1032  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  been  actively, 
aggressively,  and  successfully  reidjusting  the  economic  and 
social  systems  of  the  Island.  Hurricane  reUef  and  farm 
loans  were  undertaken  first,  thin  came  relief,  work  relief, 
and  rehabilitation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  19:  5  the  Puerto  Rleo  Recon- 
struction Administration  was  ceated  by  Executive  order, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Feleral  legislation,  and  all  of 
the  relief,  work  relief,  and  rehal  ilitaUon  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  were  turned  ov»r  to  that  agency.  By  the 
end  of  1930  direct  relief  was  sjpplanted  by  sound,  well- 
planned  work-relief  and  reconstruction  pro>ecis.  These  ac- 
Uvltles  were  carefully  coordinate!  with  the  activities  of  the 
insular  government  and  private  enterprise  so  as  to  provldo 
year-around  employment. 

The  reconstruction  program  ixn  ludea  the  extension  of  edu- 
caUonal  facillUes:  the  creation  md  supervlalon  of  needle- 
work and  other  domestic  coopen-tlves  for  women;  the  pro- 
moUon  and  supervision  of  self -^  dp  eooperaUvee;  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  urban  and  rural  boepitals  and 
medical  centers:  the  constructlcn  and  operation  ol  urt)an 
ilum-clearance  projects,  and  a  co  mprehensive  rural  rehabili- 
tation program. 

The  P.  R.  R.  A.  has  launched  ind  is  successfully  carrying 
out  one  of  the  meet  eomprefaensi  re  rural  rehabtiitatlon  pro- 
grama  ever  oonocAved.  Proieets  f  or  the  rehabUttatkon  of  oof - 
fee.  tobacco,  and  fruit  growers  are  operatlx«  mooassfuUy. 
and  XartUlaert  war  I  and  are  balzw  hmlihed  to 


farmers,  together  with  scientific  Instruction  In  modem  meth- 
ods of  cultivation.  In  exchange  for  laborers  so  furnished, 
the  landowners  are  required  to  sell  to  the  Administration,  at 
equitably  adjusted  prices,  2  or  3  acres  of  land  for  each  la- 
borer furnished  Those  lands  are  being  divided  Into  parcels 
of  3  acres  each  and  are  being  sold  to  farm  laborers  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  on  favorable  terms.  With  each  3-acre 
tract  goes  a  hurricane-proof  house,  poultry,  swine,  and  goats 
of  the  best  stock.  Implements  necessary  for  cultivating  the 
soil,  fertilizer,  and  scientific  instruction.  Fifteen  thousand 
acres  of  such  lands  have  already  been  acquired  and  are  being 
developed  under  this  project,  and  21,000  acres  are  now  in 
the  process  of  title  clearance 

In  order  to  overcome  the  evils  of  absentee  ownership,  sev- 
eral large  tracts  of  good  farming  lands  were  acquired  for  a 
land-utiUiaitlon  program  which  Is  now  wel'  under  way. 
Thejie  tracts  havr;  been  divided  Into  aubsistcncc  :'arms  aver- 
aging about  3  acreti  each;  a  hurricane -proof  house  has  been 
or  Is  being  constructed  on  each  parcel.  These  nubslstence 
homesteads  are  being  sold  to  worthy,  carefully  selected  farm 
laborers  on  long  and  reaMonablu  terms.  These  resettled  la- 
borers arc  being  furnished  with  the  same  accessories  and 
scientific  instruction  as  those  resettled  on  lands  acquired  In 
exchange  for  labor  furnished  coflce,  tobacco,  and  fruit 
gTowf-m.  ThiiA  ihouAundM  of  experienced  but  destitute  farm 
families  have  bwn  and  are  being  resettled  In  comfortable  and 
lanttsry  homes,  aiul  are  being  taught  to  produce  food  crops 
and  livestock  for  their  own  consumption  and  for  the  local 
markets. 

Farming  coop<Tiitlves  have  been  mjcconsfully  organised  and 
sre  being  successfully  operated.  «howlng  profits  to  their  mem- 
bers. Large  Iracta  of  land  have  b<H'n  acquired  and  utlllieed 
for  these  purpow.n  Tlie  rural -rehabilitation  program  is  pro- 
ceeding in  full  cooperation  with  the  Federal  and  Insular 
departments  of  agriculture  and  awjoctated  agricultural  ex- 
tension services.  A  va«i  and  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search, including  soil  antilysls  and  plant  and  animal  breed- 
ing, is  bfMng  conducted  In  thl.s  connection  to  insure  the  best 
varieties  of  fixxl  crops  and  the  best  and  most  prolific  breeds 
of  livestock  and  maximum  adaptjibility  to  soil. 

The  rural-eiectrlflcatlon  and  water-utiUzatlon  program  Is 
one  of  the  most  significant  advancements  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Island.  Tills  Ls  alj»o  conducted  in  full  cooperation 
With  the  In.sular  goverrmient.  Many  hydroelectric  and 
power-generating  plants  have  been  acquired  or  constructed; 
a  network  of  high  tension  truasmiwHlon  lines,  transforming 
stjitlnns.  and  dlatrlbutlon  lines  already  .serves  approximately 
one-third  of  fh<"  Island  with  cheap  power  and  lights.  The 
waters  impounded  in  the  various  hydroelectric  projects  are 
now  bt!lng  used  for  irrigivtion  purposes  and  this  wster- 
utlllzatlon  service  will  be  extended  to  cover  large  areas  of 
the  dry  lecilon.i  nf  the  Lslnnd  whicli  ore  not  now  fit  for 
cultivation.  It  is  inU'resiing  to  note  thai  natives  who  had 
never  seen  an  electric  motor  nr  stove  up  until  2  or  3  years  ago 
are  now  successfully  using  them. 

Reforestation  of  the  denuded  lands  which  are  unfit  for 
cultivation  is  another  one  of  the  important  reconstruction 
projects.  Over  11,000  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased 
and  planted  In  useful  trees.  Three  types  of  trees  are  being 
planted,  those  us.'ful  for  constniction  purposes,  tropical 
hardwoods  for  cabinet  uses,  and  quick-growing  trees  for 
charcoal.  Charcoal  i.s  the  principal  fuel  for  domestic  use. 
Seedlings  have  been  and  are  being  given  to  all  persons  re- 
questing thtm.  Over  2,000.000  seedlings  have  already  been 
distributed  in  this  manner 

The  extension  of  educational  facilities  Is  another  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  social  and  political  rehabilitation  of  the 
island.  Large  extensions  to  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  School  of  Tropical  Medicines  have  been  constructed  and 
turned  over  to  these  institutions  for  operation.  Vocational 
jchoolfl.  equipped  with  modern  accessories  for  vocational 
training  have  been  constructed  in  the  rural  districts  and 
turned  over  to  the  Insular  Department  of  Education  for  oper- 
atloa   A  large  munber  of  rural  schools  for  eleoventary  train- 
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ing  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  in  the  rural  areas 
throughout  the  island.  These  are  also  being  turned  over  to 
the  Insular  Department  of  Education  for  operation. 

Hospitals  and  sanitariums  for  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis and  other  communicable  diseases  have  been  and  are 
being  constructed  for  the  Insular  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Sanitation.  Rural  medical  centers  have  been 
constructed  and  are  being  operated  so  as  to  cover  almost  the 
entire  island.  Many  other  projects  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease have  been  initiated  and  are  being  operated  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  Insular  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Sanitation. 

The  agricultural  rehabilitation  program  In  Puerto  Rico  is 
the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  If  that  program  is  successful  it  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  stricken  agricultural  areas  In  continental 
United  States,  It  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  It  will  be  successful  If  it  Is  aggressively  con- 
tinued while  benefit  payments  for  crop  curtailment,  good 
crops,  and  good  prices  help  to  keep  the  Island  in  a  state  of 
economic,  social,  and  political  equilibrium. 

Hurricanes  will  come,  so  will  crop  failures  and  low  prices, 
and  If  the  rehabilitation  program  has  not  progressed  far 
enough  to  absorb  such  shocks,  much  of  the  good  already  ac- 
complished will  be  lost  and  the  island  will  lapse  into  another 
period  of  confusion.  Figures  compiled  by  the  Oovemor  of 
Puerto  Rico  show  that  Federal  relief  expenditures  for  the 
years  1934,  1936,  and  1936  amounted  to  $21.61  per  capita  as 
against  t68.41  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  $56.72  for  the 
other  Territories,  Up  to  May  31,  1938,  the  Puerto  Rico  Re- 
construction Administration  has  expended  approximately 
$39,000,000  for  direct  relief,  work  relief,  and  all  phases  of  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation.  More  than  $13,000,000,  over 
one-third  of  the  whole,  has  been  invested  in  self -liquidating 
loans  and  projects.  Now  that  the  reconstruction  program 
will  be  confined  principally  to  rural  rehabilitation,  the  ratio 
of  recoverable  Federal  expenditures  will  increase  sharply. 

More  than  $6,000,000  has  been  spent  in  the  United  States 
for  machinery  and  equipment.  Statistics  compiled  by  the 
Puerto  Rico  ReconstrucUon  Administration  show  that  79 
cents  of  every  dollar  expended  for  wages  has  come  back  to 
the  United  States  in  the  second  or  third  commercial  turn- 
over. Puerto  Rico  Is  one  of  the  important  consumers  of 
American  goods.  It  purchases  very  little  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Since  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  Latins,  and  since  they 
were  taken  over  by  the  United  States  for  protection,  all  Latin 
America  is  watching  to  see  what  we  do  with  it.  If  oiu*  good- 
neighbor  policy  is  maintained,  there  is  no  place  where  we  can 
spend  money  for  that  purpose  to  a  better  advantage  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Certainly  Puerto  Rico  should  receive  Its  fair  share  of 
Federal  relief  expenditures.  It  is  the  most  congested  agricul- 
tural area  under  the  American  flag  and  the  people  have  suf- 
fered more  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  than  any  people 
under  the  Jiirisdlction  of  the  United  States  Oovemment, 


Reciprocal'Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31,  1938 


PROTEST     AGAINST     TARIFF     RIDUOTIONS     ON     PAPER     IN 
RECIPROCAL-TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  President  Roosevelt.  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
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and  Chairman  Henry  Grady  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocal 
Information,  dated  Apnl  20,  1938: 

AnuL  20,  1038. 
To  the  Honorable  Fkakklim  D.  Roosivelt,  President  of  the  Umt«d 

States, 
To  the  Honorable  Cotniu.  Httll,  Secretary  of  State, 
To    the    CoMMnrxi   roa    Rscij>aocAL    IivroaMATioM.    Hon.    HsmiT 
OaADT,  Chairman. 

GKNTUCMZif :  At  the  recent  meeting  between  your  committee  and 
the  delegation  of  Congreaimen  who  joined  with  me  In  protesting 
against  certain  aspects  of  the  proposed  reciprocal 'trade  treaty  with 
Canada  you  courteously  extended  to  me  the  privilege  of  submitting 
to  you  my  views  with  regard  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  tariff 
rates  on  Imports  of  paper  in  this  proposed  trade  treaty. 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  the  Eighth  CongrMslonal  Dlstriet  of 
Wisconsin,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  for  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Paper  Maliers,  afllllated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
of  which  I  am  vice  president,  I  wuh  to  emphatically  protest  against 
any  reduction  in  our  present  tariff  rates  on  Imports  of  paper, 
agricultural  commodities,  and  other  oompetltlve  products  from 
Canada  and  other  countries.  This  protest  deals  speclfloally  with 
poper  products,  the  present  rates  of  duties  on  wolch  abouid  be 
retained  for  the  following  reasons: 

Any  reductions  In  our  present  tariff  ratss— 

(1)  Win  be  of  no  benefit  to  American  purchases  of  paper. 

(2)  WUl  mean  loss  of  work  opportunities  to  raasir  thousands  et 
American  workers,  or  a  vubstantiai  reduction  in  tnsir  wages— at 
piesent  none  too  high. 

(3)  Will  be  of  little,  if  any,  benefit  to  Canada  as  In  most  In- 
stances Canada  now  exports  to  the  United  States  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  total  imports  of  such  papers  now  being  considered 
for  tariff  rsduotions. 

(4)  Will  be  disastrous  to  many  communities  as  some  60  percent 
of  American  produced  papers  are  now  manufactured  in  paper  mills 
located  in  communities  of  less  than  25,000  people,  and  too  often 
the  entire  community  is  dependent  on  the  continued  operation 
of  such  paper  mill  for  Its  maintenance  and  welfare. 

(B)  Means  loss  of  employment  opportunities  to  American  work- 
ers averaging  11,300  per  year  and  the  transfer  of  the  job  oppor- 
tunities of  thene  American  workers  to  workers  in  Japan  paid  leas 
than  1200  per  year,  or  workers  in  Finland,  paid  less  than  1500 
per  year,  or  workers  In  Swsden  paid  leee  than  S700  per  year. 

(0)  Means  a  loss  of  yearly  work  to  thousands  of  Amsrlcan  rail- 
road workers  who  are  now  employed  in  transporting  the  millions 
of  tons  of  raw  material  used  in  the  nuinvifaciure  of  such  papers. 

The  American  paper  industry,  at  present  operating  at  eome  00 
percent  of  capacity,  provides  direct  employment  opportunities  for 
some  150.000  American  workers  as  well  as  providing  work  oppor- 
tunities for  some  600.000  additional  Amsrlcan  workers  who  pro- 
vide and  transport  the  raw  nutcrials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  papers. 

This  industry,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  BUtes,  is  one 
of  vital  national  neceeslty.  Every  business  is  dependent  upon  a 
proper  supply  of  paper,  Education,  yes;  even  entertainment,  to 
a  great  exUnt  Is  dependent  upon  a  proper  supply  of  paper.  Svea 
our  Government  is  absolutely  dependant  upon  having  available  a 
proper  supply  of  paper. 

This  industry,  with  some  11,500.000,000  tnvettted,  is  operating 
today  with  little,  if  any,  profit  on  this  investment.  The  11,000,- 
000,000  yearly  received  for  the  output  of  American  produced  paper 
is  returned  to  American  trade  in  the  form  of  wages  paid  workers, 
cost  of  raw  materials,  a  large  part  of  which  is  also  paid  to  workers, 
freight  rates,  and  taxes. 

This  industry  buys  a  substantial  portion  of  its  raw  materlais 
from  American  farmers,  supplying  them  with  a  cash  crop  realis- 
able by  work  In  the  winter  months  when  farming  is  impossible. 

Most  paper  mills  are  located  in  small  communities,  far  from 
the  great  induatrial  centers,  whers  In  most  cases  the  paper  mill 
is  the  only  source  of  employment  for  the  workers  and  the  wages 
of  such  workers  support  the  rntlre  community. 

The  history  of  the  paper  trade  Is  replete  with  the  effects  of 
tariff  reductions.  FollowlnB  the  reductions  of  the  tariff  ratee  In 
the  1870's  our  country  was  flooded  with  paper  produced  by  workers 
In  foreign  countries  while  our  workers  were  deprived  of  their 
Jobs.  Again,  following  the  placing  uf  newsprint  paper  in  1012  on 
the  free  list,  our  workers'  Jobs  were  transferred  to  workers  in 
Canada  and  other  countries. 

America  holds  no  monopoly  on  methods  of  paper  making.  We, 
m  the  United  States,  have  no  Industrial  or  raw  material  advan- 
t»«ge  over  other  countries.  High  wages  paid  to  American  workers 
are  not  compensated  for  by  higher  mechanization.  Japanese  and 
other  paper-mill  workers  work  on  substantially  the  same  t3rpe  of 
machinery,  use  substantially  the  same  raw  materials  and  produce 
the  same  types  of  paper,  comparable  in  every  way  wltli  ths 
products  of  American  pajMr  mills. 

Prior  to  1912.  when  newsprint  paper  was  placed  on  the  free  list, 
we  imported  from  Canada  less  than  30,000  tons  of  this  type  of 
paper.  In  1037  our  Imports  of  this  type  of  paper  was  over  8,000,000 
tons,  or  more  than  80  percent  of  all  the  newsprint  paper  used  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  year  1034,  before  we  entered  into 
reciprocal-trade  treaties  and  thereby  reduced  our  tariff  duties 
83^  percent  on  Imports  of  kjraft  paper,  we  imported  4,000  tons. 
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whlU  in  !03a.  wtth  our  UrUT  nm  r*d\ao«d  tS^  p«ra*nt,  our 
iBiporta  of  kr»ft  p»p*r  nan  to  MJO>  tOM. 

iTii!  UiiitiHl  SUU?a  !■  th«  world' I  frtttMt  paper  RiArtet,  The 
vnrld   p«Mr>nunu/M!tuiinf   induiitry   It   orer   •quipped.    At   the 

r Merit  time  more  than  40  peroent  of  oar  p«p«r-m«kinf  capacity 
Idle  Caned*  and  other  foreifn  sountrtea  can  produce  and  wU 
to  American  paper  diatfllmlon  the  prodtieta  of  foralfn  worken  at 
a  price  lea*  than  our  eoata  of  proi  tiettoB.  limply  bacauee  of  the 
lower  wacM  and  lonffer  houn  whi  !h  prtraU  among  the  worken 
of  theee  forelffB  eouBtrtaa.  Tb«  aiervf*  waft  patd  to  productive 
worken  tn  AmMlaan  paper  mUla  U  aoma  M  eante  par  hour,  while 
the  averafe  waf*  paM  to  workan  U  Oaaadlan  paper  mUli  la  lome 
M  oenu  pmr  hour.  The  avaraf*  wa  »  paid  to  workan  In  European 
•ountnee  u  ooi  graatar  than  ifl  eei  M  par  hour,  while  the  worken 
to  Japaneaa  paper  mllla.  pfoductag  the  aama  type  at  paper,  aver- 
age laaa  than  10  eaata  par  hour. 

Were  tariff  reduottona  ea  Importi  of  paper  to  apply  to  Qanada 
alone.  Amariaaa  workara  might  reiatn  their  praaent  Job  eppor- 
tunltlae  by  aoeapUng  a  wag*  raduet  on  of  10  or  15  pensant  la  their 
praaent  Bona>too-hlgh  wagaa,  Boi  rrw.  aa  luch  tariff  redxictioiu 
alao  apply  to  Imporia  ol  Jepanaee-  and  ■uropaan -produced  paper, 
where  wagaa  of  from  oae-half  to  oi  te-eighth  of  the  wagea  niiidto 
Araertoan  workan  pravaU,  the  toerl  able  raeult  of  tariff  raductlone 
oa  unporta  at  paper  wlU  be  that  the  job  opportunltlee  of  our 
American  worken  wlU  be  tranafarrid  to  theee  lower-paid  fbraign 
worken  to  Japan  and  luropeaa  eoti  utrlea. 

The  recerda  at  the  Department  tf  Oonaaaiue  ehow  that  reduc- 
tkme  to  tariff  ratea  oa  oumy  typaa  c  f  paper  under  oonatderatlon  by 
your  CQomlUee  wlU  not  be  of  aay  materha  benefit  to  Canadian 
worken.  but.  will  greaUy  benefit  tlie  worken  of  Japan  and  some 
European  oouatrtea.    In  one  oeee    re  find  that  we  Impcrtcd.  in 

i?5^;J??  }^°^  "***•  ^  °"  *^^  ^  P»P«  *««  J»P«»o  than  we 
did  from  Canada,  and.  to  another  ciee  we  Imparted,  to  1937.  eome 
•0  Umee  ae  much  from  Japan  m  w  s  imported  from  Canada.    Our 

15S'?m'?,  ss:  ss  fj&^ji  •"  '"'•  """-^  "■ ""»""'' 

In  authorlfing  the  nuiktog  of  reciprocal-trade  treatiea  with 
forelgncoimtrtea  the  Coagraee  veir  ( laflnitely  undentood  that  theee 
trade  treatlee  ware  to  be  reciprocal  1j  i  fact.  Surely  the.'e  la  nothlna 
to  the  authorlsattaa  granted  by  the  Coogrem  which  authortaee  our 
entry  into  a  trade  treaty  whereto  th  b  reducUona  to  tariff  ratea  wui 
apply  particularly  to  oountnaa  whld,  supply  ua  at  the  praaent  Ume 
with  but  a  traction  of  the  Impcrta  t  a  which  we  reduce  tbeee  tariff 
ratea. 

la  cloalng  may  I  auggeat  that  in  authorising  our  entry  tato 
reciprocal-trade  treatiea  with  tot  lign  oountriea  the  Ootisreea 
fpectflcaUy  underatood  that  auch  teade  treatiea  would  be  eat^ed 
toto  only  when  reduction!  to  tariff  ratea  would  tocreaae  the  job 
opoortunl^  of  American  worken.  Burely.  the  worken  In  an 
toduatrr  TitaOy  neoemary  to  our  wa]  l-belng  ihould  not  be  deprived 


Of  their  pneent  )o^  oMcrtualtlea  on 
worken  might  poeiih^  eecure  a  tew 
Very  tni^y  yotsa. 


a  wild  gaovble  that  eome  other 


QaoBOB  J. 


u.  c. 


A44r«B  at  Valley  Forge 


EXTENSION  Oi'  REMARKS  ' 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR, 

OP  VIROMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^FRESENTATIVES 


OF  Hon.  JOKM   W. 
fOBOl, 


SI.  19U 


lAOAN,   A.,  AT   VALUT 
«.  10M 


ir,  muter  iMrt  to  ntenA 
ludt  tiM  foUowlnf  Addreat 


Mr.  PLANNAOAN.    Mr   , 

my  rtmarkA  in  Um  Rmou  X  i ,  -,^«- 

tellTtrtd  by  BM  At  Um  flliMnth  Innual  VtrflnlA  BUte  Bun- 
day  hi  VtOcy  Font.  March  6.  l 

that 


before  that  auikee  poMhle 


Them  la  alwmfi  ■«—«*«  t«g  the 

*^  T^^^^nJ^  foUowaTivea  Oilhtfy  had  in  OeUMemajM.     I 

JV^SSTI'  *\^^  ^••^  '••*•    •^  »y  ■»*»*  cureeu.  whea  I 
— ^i-tm  thia  Meted  ipol   he  fleitiwiiMin  el  Amvtoan 

^*iSSr  5?*T***L?!?  1^  **»•  '*"»«•  ^  o«  Omiatry 
—  ~L?S  .*^  to«"a.  mowf  ground  where  bow 
--— —  — -—  rvy  ■Mnorlal  en  that  falaful  night  whether  he 
rrBMmberad  •  patltkm  that  went  \  p  nwulT  %M0  'yean  ao  on 
•aottMr  fateful  alght  la  the  Quilimr  u5ZmSuJ{^r^  ^ 
thoa  be  wflllac  nmem  thia  cup  fiaa  bmT  amrthrte«aoi 'n^ 

that  nUM  la  the  Oardiii  raoelfed  Ihe  alreiwth  aad 
.  ~-  -  agjak^j^^^ja-hlj.  eeeTS'SSn.r., 

ta  oaory  oa  iiad 


leealeed  the 


Somehow  I  do  know  thnt  without  ■  Valley  Forw*  there  emild  nfi% 
hevo  been  »  Yorkiown  Ht)ii)r>K)w  I  do  know  that  thle  la  eacred 
graunci  nnd   ttiu'   It   \n   tiu*  Cii'ltiJirinano  uX  Ametlcwn  freedom. 

}ifrti  whrrf  the  Ftithcr  of  our  Country  knrlf  nncl  In  agonized. 
though  humblif  lupplu-ation  went  throuKh  hid  Oetheemane  we 
have  erected  Uii«  holy  iihrine  In  hti  memory.  It  U  right  that  we 
should  U  apoaki  writ  for  uur  poople  Bhrtnee  and  memorlale, 
the  oxpreaainnft  fjf  the  •rntlincnl  of  n  people,  arc  but  tangible 
eTldenc««a  of  the  nol)l<»  virtu^n  upon  which  their  greatneae  reeta 
and  which  they  ci^tiruh  and  lonK  to  keep  alive  in  their  own 
hearta  and  aoul*  and  the  Unmita  and  aoula  of  their  deeoendanta. 
They  expnaa  the  aentlmenl  of  a  people,  and  without  aentlment 
the  people  prriah  Tlint  part  of  th«"  hutory  of  every  people  which 
reoorda  their  noble  virtura  their  hopea.  their  dealre*.  their  aaptra* 
tlona.  their  Idpnln    ban  rvnr  brcii  writti'n  In  their  ahrlnea. 

Though  beMutilui  in  aeaign,  though  architecturally  perfect, 
though  fnahloncd  out  of  tlip  cholcrat  material  by  akillful  and  lov- 
ing hande,  Ii>t  u«  ev^r  rrmfmlxr  tt  will  aucrumb  to  the  ages  and 
to  time  become  but  the  molded  heap  of  a  glorious  and  beautiful 
edifice  of  the  pa.Ht.  Bu'  while  we  cont«nplate  this  sad  thought,  e 
happier,  brlKhter  one  cornea  U)  dispel  the  gloom,  and  I  take  courage 
and  fare  the  ever-loving  Ftithor  Times  and  boldJy  challenge  hie 
might.  hU  power.  thouRh  he  bend  every  effort  to  the  task,  to  deface, 
or  even  mar.  the  name  and  the  character  of  the  one  In  whose' 
memory  it  was  erected  by  a  grateful  and  loving  people.  Yee^ 
Father  Time,  thou  who  ministers  unto  many  of  the  Ilia  of  man.  yet 
holds  him  In  awe  by  destroying  h:.^  works.  I  face  thee  ajid  defy  thee 
to  destroy  the  name  and  character  of  the  Immortal  Washington. 

Happy  am  I.  the  reprapientaiive  on  this  occasion  of  the  State 
that  gave  him  birth,  bis  Virginia,  my  Virginia,  to  stand  here  to  thia 
holy  Bhrine  erected  in  his  memory  and  dedicated  to  his  great  con- 
cept of  a  Nation,  and  to  say  that  down  where  the  Potomac  flows, 
whore  Henry  cried  for  freedom  and  Jefferson  batUed  for  the  rights 
of  men.  we  stUl  hold  hi.s  name  in  reverence  and  still  believe  to  the 
great  concept  of  government  that  permeated  his  life.  As  we 
follow  the  determined  and  resolute  course  of  hl»  life,  as  we  Judge 
his  every  act,  his  eery  deed  it  boccmea  clear  that  that  concept 
found  expresalon.  and  for  the  first  lime  in  government,  to  the  ftrat 
three  words  of  the  Constitution- -"We.  the  people." 

Washington  believed  In  the  pwple,  and  his  whole  life  work  waa 
a  battle  to  set  up  on  this  continent  a  government  that  derived  lt« 
force  and  power,  not  from  crowned  kings  and  sceptered  monarcha. 
but  ft-om  U^e  people.  It  was  this  contromng  thought,  one  from 
which  he  never  rwerved,  that  sustained  him  during  the  trying 
days  of  the  ReTolutlon  when  he  wm  sorely  beaet  by  lack  of  pro- 
vlsjons  and  quarters  for  his  army,  by  disgruntled  and  deserting 
soldiers,  by  envious  officers  scheming  to  supplant  him.  ofttimea  bj 
an  unsympathetic  and  rebellious  Congress,  and  eyen  by  traitors  in 
his  own  camp.  It  was  this  controlling  thought  that  gave  him  the 
power  to  hold  the  Constitutional  ConvenUon  together  even  to  the 

.1-.  secUonal  and  other  dissensions,  even  In  the  face  of  the 
wtllidrawal  of  a  Mason,  even  In  the  face  of  Henrys  toyiUtion  to 
the  Virginia  delegstion  to  withdraw  with  the  cry  upon  his  Itpe, 
t«  ^Ir^*  °^  ^'^^  °^  y*'"'"  ho^^»a."  and  even  though  only  89  of  the 
M  delegates  remained.  It  was  this  controlling  thought  that  en- 
abled him,  when  discord  was  rife,  when  many  were  sviapldoua  at 
the  powers  of  a  central  government,  when  jealousies  were  creeping 

2^'?'°'^       °^  ^^°  aiiould   have  put  country   above   personal 

Seed  for  power,  to  set  up  under  the  new  Constitution  our  National 
overnment,  and  through  the  sheer  force  of  his  characUr  breathe 
toto  It  national  unity  and  security.  v.**-*»*.w  urvMoe 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  man  who  had  thue  purposed  la 
hiabeart  ahould  have  spurned  the  offer  of  the  eoepter?  *'"'''°^  " 
w-J:?:^*  •  people  ••  Inspiring  words  of  parenthood.  Do  they  ercr 
«r^  before  you  the  thought  that  this  Oovernment  was  created  by 

JS.r  J^iHi^^r'ifr''^'"*"*^^'"*  ^*  y*^  surrendered  eomethlng,  In 
ortier  to  bring  this  Government  into  being?  Having  beea  thtia  ere* 
ated.  do  you  realise  that  our  Nation  has  iTbody.  a  mind,  and  a  MUl 
SoS!?w'"f!;il'  M^K^il*'  ">^J^  ^^  keeping  our  own  bodies  healthy— 
CVrfw  1  ^'S.L  "'"^^f'  ""^  houswl  <;an  wt  keep  the  national  body 
healthyf    That  only  by  keeping  our  own  mlndS  cUan  caa  we  keep 

in!i^h?r  ♦s'"'"'*.f'"'"?^  ^"'"  '''*'  '^  *•  ""♦P  o^  o^n  souls  pure 
. . w  A  •  *^*  "''^'"»»l  "O"!  will  ever  remain  a  symbol  of  purity? 
«pJT';  VL"  people!'  Majestic  words  of  power  I  Do  we  really  ap- 
fh^t  th.J  mi!^P?r  ?'  f,^"*  ''""'  ''"'■''•'  Do  *•  it  an  times  riallse 
rvTAir  '^       ?"  ^^*\  ""  P*'**""  '■  '"^**^  'n  ^^*  P««P»«  »nd  that  the 

written  urJ^n  h^^''^,  f"**/'^''  ^"^  l«ttered*^ In  our  hearts  and 
r/n  „f  J  "  '^^  "*^''''^'  "'  '•'''  ™'"^'  ^»^'*'  "'"l«r  thu  sacred  con- 
a?av  ?rnl"^K?«'"'  ''  ^  "'"  prerogative  of  the  people  S  take 
away  from  the  Oovernment  that  which  has  been  grained  or  to  add 

S;aw,?7ro?rth:  o^'^^^  '^"'^  '»••"  »'*"^*»'  •"'I  that  pow«  wltJ. 

orVrintS  aJain""'L  VI!'"*  '""'"  ^"^'^  ^"  ^»^«  people  to  be  held 
or  gran  tea  again,  as  to  them  may  iie«<m  good? 

.J.^»t,'  ^^'  P'-opl*'"  Bacred  words  of  awe  I  Do  they  bring  back  to 
K,  tii!  f!.",  '^'r>on,mUiy  rertlnr  upon  evefy  American  clUMnt 
Tholy  dwifiTs^n  lH'u  '1^''  »"<1.'"'"<1  •"d  create  w"thlny?J 
thu  ir«??1^ierT  T^  Ty.^'.^rt'^"'^^^-  »  «on«^>t«l  reeerroh-,  of 
ceit  S^o.Snment^>,  ^^^  °°  12^  "■"•"■•  ^*»«'»  "nder  this  cin- 
aSSre.    f^^l   ^^  A^**  "^'^  *•  the  stream  cannot  rise  above  Ite 

SSv?'aii"U7oS'th°e"r2;;T.T*  ^°"°*  ^"""  ^  height.  •S.t"  lis 
iik?\^".*i!L^*°J?  ^""*  '"f^"  '"to  the  preamble,  which  reada 

ria-sr  s^rrtjj^^^  j;i--«Ls-riad^j;^^ 
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language  that  win  ever  fill  our  minds  with  admiration  and  rever- 
ence, cause  our  heart  strings  to  flutter,  and  stir  our  very  souls  when 
read,  the  highest,  noblest,  and  most  sublime  statement  of  the  ob- 

Ciets  of  human  government  ever  conceived  or  penned  by  men. 
ere  we  And  expressed  In  awe-lniplrtog  terms  Just  why  the  people 
were  banding  together  and  granting  some  of  their  Ood-glven  powers 
to  a  human  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Oovernment  of  the  united 
States  of  America.  Here  we  And  what  Washington  and  ths  other 
patriots  were  flghtlng  (or  and,  havtog  won,  were  now  in  convention 
assembled  to  carry  Into  effect. 

You  men  and  women  of  Pennsylvania  should  take  just  pride  In 
the  preamble,  because  It  was  penned  by  your  own  James  Wilson. 
who  was  a  ruling  elder  In  the  Old  Stone  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Oarllsla,  and  was  adopted  as  written. 

Listen!  "We,  the  pwople  of  the  United  Statea,  In  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  esubllsh  justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  deferxse,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  I  want  to  call  yotir  attention  to  a  significant  fact,  one 
that  has  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  me.  It  is  this:  The 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  after  weary  months 
of  wrangling,  after  ceaseless  changes  and  revisions,  finally  half- 
heartedly agreed  upon  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  Washing- 
ton  himself  adnrUtted,  "The  Constitution  is  not  what  I  had  hoped 
It  would  be  *  *  *  but  I  have  agreed  to  leave  It  as  It  is. 
because  an  open  door  provides  future  alteration  and  amendment." 
Since  Its  adoption  it  has  been  amended  21  times.  Not  so  with 
the  preamble.  The  preamble  to  the  Constitution — Its  spirit — 
was  adopted  as  written  and  no  one  since  has  ever  suggested  a 
single  change.  Tea,  truly  a  significant  fact.  One  that  shows  that 
the  delegates  were  to  tmanlmous  agreement  that  the  Instrument 
was  being  drafted  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to  eetabllsh  jus- 
tice, to  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  Uberty  to  themselves  and  their  poeterlty.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  unanlmotis  agreement,  at  tlmee  to  the  history  of  our 
coimtry.  seemingly,  we  have  forgotten  all  about  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution,  and  the  general-welfare  clause  has  beea 
brushed  aside  as  a  meaningleas  phrase. 

May  we  not,  here  In  this  sacred  shrtoe.  IndtUge  the  hope  that 
those  who  toterpret  our  Constitution  to  the  future  may  have  a 
clearer  vision,  a  truer  insight  toto  human  problems,  than  some 
of  those  who  have  acted  as  interpreters  in  the  past?  The  heart 
as  well  as  the  mind  should  direct  those  who  Interpret  our  great 
charter  of  freedom  and  seciu-lty.  The  Constitution  Is  not  a  dead 
letter  to  be  Interpreted,  regardless  of  Its  spirit,  according  to  eome 
learned  dlscoiuie  on  phraseology  or  the  signs  of  grammar.  And 
you  cannot  clothe  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  precise 
phraseology,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  grows  and 
expands  as  the  coimtry  grows  and  expands,  as  human  needs  grow 
and  expand.  And  the  general-welfare  clause,  its  guiding  spirit, 
la  as  broad  as  human  needs.  May  we  ever  keep  to  mtod  that 
anythtog  that  weakens  the  economic,  social,  moral,  and  spiritual 
fiber  of  oiu  people  affects  the  general  welfare  of  our  people;  and. 
conversely,  anything  that  tends  to  uplift  our  economic,  social, 
moral,  and  spMtuid  life  promotee  their  general  welfare. 

Waahtogton,  here  In  thU  lacred  shrine.  I  salute  thee.  In  the 
science  of  war  untrained,  and  though  surrounded  by  men  pre- 
pared in  military  science  and  tactioa,  the  Army  recognized  but  orM 
Eeneral.  In  matters  of  state  untratoed,  and  though  surrounded 
y  men  versed  in  statecraft  and  the  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment, the  leaders  reoognieed  but  one  statesman.  In  speech  un- 
trained, and  though  surrounded  by  man  trained  In  elocution  and 
the  art  of  persuasion,  ths  people  reoognlaed  but  one  voloe.  Bow, 
you  aak,  did  such  a  man  become  the  dominating  genius  of  a 

Kople?  And  I  answer,  he  succeeded  where  brighter  and  aaore 
u-ned  and  trained  men  failed,  becauae  he  had  a  dearer  vision 
of  the  objectives  in  view,  oonfldenoe  In  his  cause,  a  fixed  purpose 
of  mind,  the  patlsnoe  to  compose  differences,  and  a  character  that 
commanded  the  oonfldenoe  and  the  reverent  respect  of  the  people. 

And  I  am  persuaded  that  there  was  another  reason,  one  that 
the  historians  havs  given  very  little  publicity  to,  one  that  very 
little  emphasis,  if  any,  has  been  placed  upon,  and  yet.  somehow, 
I  feel  It  tells  ths  trtie  cause  behind  hU  mastery. 

Washington  was  a  man  of  praysr.  Moreover,  he  flrmlT  believed 
that  a  kind  providence  directs  and  controls  ths  affairs  of  men  and 
nations  alike.  I  seriously  doubt  If  thU  Nation  ever  produced  a  man 
that  believed  mors  impUclUy  to  Providence.  Oh,  I  know  we  have 
heard  much  about  hli  faulu.  his  shortcomings,  his  weaknesses— 
mere  Inoldenu  In  a  great  life— but  llttls  about  his  Innate  spir- 
ituality. I  confess  f  grew  to  manhood  not  knowing  that  the 
Father  of  our  Country  was  really  and  truly  a  man  of  Ood.  And 
at  ths  risk  of  exceeding  my  time  I  am  Bolni  to  quote  excerpts 
from  the  evidence  that  conolualvslr  ahow  that  Wuhlngton  reallied 
and  knew  that  his  fate  and  the  fate  of  this  Nation  rested  In  the 
hands  of  an  all -wise  Provldenoe.    ThU  evidence— and  there  U  a 

J;reat  deal  more— should  be  taught  In  every  sohoolhouse  In  our 
and  so  that  thoee  who  come  on  may  know  mora  than  we  who 
have  gone  before  about  the  spiritual  birth  of  this  Nation.  If  our 
people  had  only  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  Nation  was 
brought  into  being  through  a  partnership  with  Ood,  we  wotUd 
have  eeoaped  many  of  tbe  Ills  that  beset  us  today,  and  if  we  can 
bring  about  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  om-  future  happtneei  and 
Motirlty  depend  upon  a  ooattotiatloa  of  that  partaeiahlp,  aiany 


of  the  rough  places  that  are  ahead  will  be  smoothed  out  before 
reached. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  4  days  after  Braddock's  defeat, 
he  wrote  his  brother,  John: 

"By  the  all*powerful  diapenaaiion  of  Providence.  I  have  been  pro- 
tected beyond  all  human  probability  or  expectation,  for  I  had 
four  bulleu  through  my  coat  and  two  horses  shot  under." 

When  made  Commander  In  Chisf  of  the  Conttoeutal  Army  he 
wrote  his  wife: 

"I  shall  rely,  therefore,  confidently  on  that  Providence  which  hag 
heretofore  preserved  and  been  bountiful  to  me." 

On  taking  command  of  the  Conttoental  Army  he  Inued  this 
order: 

"Th  general  commends  all  officers  and  soldiers  to  pay  strict 
obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Continental  Congress,  that  by  their 
unfeigned  and  pious  observance  of  their  religions,  they  may  incline 
the  Lord  and  Olver  of  Victory  to  prosper  our  arnu." 

In  another  order  Issued  to  the  Continental  Army  he  said; 

"The  general  requires  and  expects  of  all  officers  and  soldiers  not 
engaged  In  actual  duty  a  punctual  attendance  In  divtoe  Kcrvloe  to 
implore  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  ths  means  used  for  our 
safety  and  defense." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  wrote  the  Vlrgtoia  Ooimcll: 

"I  repeat  to  you,  that  this  Is  not  an  exaggerated  accotmt  *  *  *. 
Providence  has  heretofore  taken  us  up  when  all  other  means  and 
hopes  seemed  to  be  departing  from  us.    In  this  I  will  confide.'* 

About  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  a  friend  to  Connecticut : 

"I  have  never  considered  the  fortunate  Issue  of  any  measure 
adopted  by  me  to  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  to  any  other 
light  than  as  the  ordertog  of  Divine  Provldunoe.'* 

To  William  Gordon  he  wrote: 

"We  have,  as  you  very  justly  obaerve.  abtmdant  reason  to  thank 
Providence  for  Its  many  favorable  Interpoeltlons  to  our  behalf. 
It  has  at  all  times  been  my  only  dependence,  for  all  other  re- 
eources  seemed  to  have  failed  us.'*^ 

Prom  Valley  Forge  he  wrote  London  Carter: 

"Providence  has  a  Jtist  claim  to  my  htimble  and  grateful  thanka 
for  Its  protection  and  direction  of  me  through  the  many  difflcultiea 
and  intricate  scenes  which  this  contest  has  produced  and  for  Its 
constant  toterpositlon  tn  our  behalf  when  clouds  were  heaviest  and 
seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  ua." 

Wben  he  surrendered  his  oommisaion  as  commander  to  chief 
at  Annapolis  he  said: 

"I  consider  It  an  Indlspenable  duty  to  close  this  last  solemn  act 
of  my  official  life  as  commending  the  toterests  of  our  dearest 
coun^  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  Ood.  and  those  who  have 
the  superintendence  of  theno.  to  His  holy  keeping." 

In  1783,  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  he  wrote  letter* 
to  the  Oovemors  of  each  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  to  which  he 
said: 

"I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  Ood  would  have  you 
and  the  States  over  which  you  preside  to  His  holy  protection; 
that  He  would  tocltoe  the  hearts  of  tbe  dttoens  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  government;  to  entertain 
a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  another,,  for  their  fellow 
cltieens  of  the  United  States  at  large,  and  particularly  for  their 
brethren  who  served  in  the  field;  and,  finally,  that  He  wovUd  most 
graciously  be  pleased  to  dlspoee  us  all  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  demean  ourselves  with  humility." 

In  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, he  said: 

"There  can  be  no  government  without  morality;  there  oaa  be 
no  morality  without  religion;  there  can  be  no  religion  without 
Ood.  *  *  *  Let  \u  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  may  repair;  the  event  Is  tn  the  hand  of  Ood." 

When  he  took  the  oath  of  ofBoe  as  President,  the  oath  read: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  oflkse  of 
Presldsnt  of  ths  United  BUtes,  and  wlU.  to  ths  best  of  my  ability. 

grseerve,   protect,   and   defend   the   Ooaatltution   of   the   United 
tates." 

Washington  took  the  oath  a«  admlnUtered.  then  bowed  hli 
head  and  klesed  ths  Blbls,  and  with  deep  feeling  added: 

"So  help  ms,  Ood." 

Since  then  the  words,  "So  help  ms,  Ood,"  have  been  addsd  to 
ths  oath. 

His  first  inaugural  address  oontalni  these  words: 

"It  would  be  peotUlarly  improper  to  omit,  in  thU  flret  oOelal 
act,  my  fervent  stipplioatlone  to  that  Almlghtv  Being  who  rtilee 
over  the'  universe,  who  presides  to  the  councils  of  natlona,  and 
whose  providential  aids  can  vupply  every  human  defect." 

After  his  inauguration,  pursuant  to  a  requeat  from  Oongrew, 
Waahtogton  appointed  a  special  day  of  prayer  and  thankagfvlag. 
In  his  proclaautlon  we  road: 

"Now,  therefore,  I  do  reoonunend  and  assign  Thursday,  the  Mth 
day  of  November,  to  be  devoted  by  the  people  of  these  States,  to 
the  service  of  that  great  and  glorious  Being,  who  is  the  heacfloaat 
author  of  all  the  good  that  was,  that  is.  or  will  be;  that  we  may 
then  all  unite  In  readerina  unto  Him  our  stooere  aad  humble 
thanka  for  Rls  kind  cars  and  protection  of  the  people  of  this  ooua- 
try,  previous  to  their  becoming  a  nation:  for  the  signal  aad  mani- 
fold mercies  and  favorable  interpoaltlona  of  Bis  provldenoe,  In  the 
course  and  conclusion  of  the  fate  war:  for  the  great  degree  of 
tranquillity,  union,  and  plenty  which  we  have  enjoyed:  for  the 
peaceable  and  rational  manner  in  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
eatabliah  oonatltutlons  of  government  for  otir  safety  aad  happlnan; 
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and  pwtleularly  th*  baUooaI  oam  bow  lately  taatitated:  for  the 
clTll  u>d  religious  liberty  with  vhli  h  we  are  bleeaed.  and  in  general 
tor  all  the  great  and  varloaa  favoi  i  which  B«  bae  baen  plaaaed  to 
oonlcr  upon  us." 

Boon  after  hie  tnaugurattoB.  In  wrltlaff  to  litfayette  about  the 
iettutc  up  of  our  Federal  Oovamn  eni,  he  said : 

"It  will  demonatrate  as  Tlstbly  ha  finger  of  Prorldence  as  any 
poBSlble  erent  in  the  eooras  of  hiiman  affaire  can  ever  deaignate 
It." 

In  his  Parvwan  Address  I  &nd  t  aeae  aspraaslona: 

"Tliat  Heaven  may  ooitlnue  to  yoo  the  choloest  tokens  of  ita 
beaenoenoe.'* 

"Oi  all  the  dlspoalUoDa  and  hah  ta  which  lead  to  poUtlcaa  pros- 
parity.  raUflon  and  mcraUty  are  1  adiapansahle  supports.  Xn  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patrlotlstn.  who  should  labor 
to  subvert  theae  graat  plllan  of  l.omaa  bapplnasa;  these  firmest 
props  of  the  dutlea  off  man  axu,  etUasna  •  *  *.  Ths  mere 
politician,  equally  wtth  the  nloui  man.  ought  to  respect  and  to 
eberlHh  tham  *  *  *.  And  let  us  wtth  eatxtlon  Indulge  the 
Bupptattion  that  morality  eaa  be   maintained  without  reltglon." 

"Cfin  It  be  that  Provtdenca  hai  not  oonnectad  the  peivanent 
falidty  of  a  naUon  with  lU  vlrtxiel " 

Is  nhcre  any  wonder  Ood  used  si  ch  a  man  In  bringing  into  birth 
the  greatest  Nation  It  has  pleased  EUm  to  esUbltsh  here  on  earth? 

Oh.  thou  immortal  Waahtngtoo  here  where  you  went  through 
the  ttrth  pains  of  a  republic,  here  on  this  sacred  soil,  haUonred  by 
thy  supplloaUoos,  I  oome  ss  the  re  >reeentatlve  of  your  natlv)L  SUte 
and  iiumhty  pay  you  hamage.  an<  t  pray  that  If  the  spirit  of  the 
depaited  dead  still  tnfiuancea  the    "  "  ^     "  ^  "~ 


especially  during 

welfare  of  their  people,  seem  beni 

rights  of  men,  and  many  of  our 


ivlng.  ever  stand  thou  clcee  by. 
days  wtae^  other  natkms,  forgetting  the 
xxptm.  trampling  underfoot  the 
own  people  ate  disturbed,  and 
eoimnel  and  advise  wtth' thy  people,  and  teach  them  anew  that 
our  liapptneas  and  proapertty  as  a  Nation  will  be  measured  by  our 
trust  In  Divine  Providence,  that  tbe  cornerstone  of  this  Republic 
la  axiomised  In  the  expiesalon  'We.  the  people,"  and  that  we 
should  ever  admlnlstar  otzr  affaln 


tbetr  general   wclfara. 


Lawlessness  n  Medicine 
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of  state  wtth  an  eye  single  to 


F  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  W.  TOWEY,  JR. 

OF  KEW    rSRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I  EPRESENTATIVES 
Tuadat.  Mcy  31.  1938 


ABm  CLE  BT  DB.  NORMAN  W.  BIT  IHTTT.  M.  D^  AND  HOW4RO  W 

AMBBUnXB  I 


Mr.  TOWET.    Mr.  Speaker, 

marks  in  the  Rkcou>  and  to 

Ronoan  W.  Burrttt,  oi  the  Nev ' 

Howard  W.  AznlHruster.  appeaing 

June  193«,  I  wteh  to  itate  that 

consider  a  5  dealing  with  the 

drag  regulation  In  America,  thsit 

men  in  the  field  ought  to  pro^ 

the  Members  of  the  House. 

XjAwiaasima  nr  MBntma — Is 
Hush  Dbath  Rars 


1  mder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

.«iclude  a  short  article  by  Dr. 

Jersey  Medical  Society.  &cd 

In  Current  History  lor 

on  this  day  when  we  are  to 

1  'ery  vital  sobject  of  food  and 

the  experience  of  these  two 

very  interesting  reading  to 


Aott  Sxlation  B«twoj<  thx 
rfcii«>aaB  AJfs  CaxTO  Law  L«xrrr? 


(By  Ntemaa  W.  Burrttt.  IL  D..  ai  td  Howard  Watson  Ambruater) 

foUowng 


lav 


(Tlila  article  answers  the 
tails?     (2)  What  doea  the  WOey 
dans  ever  claim  that  faolty  ethei 
patteatof     (4>  la  ttaa  death  rate 
dacnaptBgT     (8)  Who  Is  Henry  D 

Xn  1995  over  S00.000  peraoos  dM 
itlseass.  an  tnersaae  at  M.000  ova 
IfSO  ticax  this  human  allmeat. 
haa  increased  steadUy  in  thla 
1OO.O0O  popolatlcm.    It  Is  now  far 
being  (tovd>le  that  resulting  from 
One  death  oat  of  every  10  today 
1910  to  1990.  however,  the  Unlte^ 
dlscmsB  did  not  Inerease  although 
War  years. 

Umhj  isaanns  hava  ta 
toereasa  In  deaths  ftosa  thla 
which  oar  ftTt-m'  dsath  rate 
1.310  to  1.QB0  par  lOOlOOO 


advansed 


troix 


questions:   (1)  What  is  dlgl- 

attempt  to  do?     (3)  Do  physi- 

ia  reaponsible  for  the  death  of 

l^om  heart  rtlawnses  Increaalng  or 

Hatflaldr) 

in  tha  TTnitad  States  froaa  heart 

the  total  number  at  daaths  in 

^or  18  yean  this  cause  of  death 

from   IMJ   to  9M.9  per 

,  the  lead  at  all  causes  of  death. 

caztoer.  which  is  next  highest. 

eauaed  by  heart  dlseaae,    From 

Btatea  death  rate  from  heart 

did  fluctuate  during  the  World 


ct  untry. 


for  thla  seemingly  ahnormal 
In  the  Ift-year  period  diirlng 
an  psnses  haa  been  dacreaalng 


pcpulatlon. 


In  the  profeaalonal  and  lay  prens  there  haa  been  ample  consider^ 
atlon  of  the  treatment  of  heart  dlxaae  and  of  the  types  of  medica* 
tlon  admlnlBterrd.  but  little  or  no  mention  haa  been  made  of  the 
qiialUy  of  the  medication  as  a  pooalble  cause  of  death,  or  Its  fre- 
quent impurity  and  lack  of  uniformity. 

In  1927  and  1928  an  effort  waa  Initiated  In  which  one  of  the 
authors  of  thts  article  took  a  leading  part,  to  Induce  public  and 
otaclal  recognition  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  increasing  laxity  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  popularly 
kiiown  as  the  Harvey  Wiley  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs  Law.  In  this 
agitation  attention  was  called  to  the  absence  of  any  enforcement 
at  this  law  against  adulterated  crude  digitalis  and  the  digitalis 
medlclnals.  and  to  the  poeslble  r'^latlonshlp  of  such  laxity  to  the 
increase  of  death  from  heart  dl/«aae  Digitalis  is  the  drug  used 
very  widely  in  treating  heart  slclcnesses. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  attract  public  attention  to  state- 
ments made  privately  by  physicians  declaring  that  they  were  fre- 
qtiently  perplexed  and  dl8turt>ed  when  digitalis  administered  to 
their  patients  did   not   produce   the  expected   therapeutic   resulta. 

In  February  1930  charges  were  made  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that  Illegally  adulterated  digitalis  preparations  were  being 
Improperly  Ignored  by  Government  officials  and  were  a  possible 
cause  of  a  part  of  the  increase  In  heart  disease  mortality. 

Both  Dr  Wiley  and  Senator  BTraroN  K.  Whxxlkb,  of  Montana, 
took  an  active  part  in  this  agitation  and  In  lilay  1930.  for  the 
first  time  since  the  law  was  passed  In  1906,  a  court  action  was 
instituted  against  a  manufacturer,  charging  him  with  a  shipment 
of  adulterated  and  mlsbranded  tlnctiire  of  digitalis.  He  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  subjected  to  a  fine. 

Thiis  far  medical  opinion  had  been  publicly  silent  regarding 
adulterated  digitalis  but  in  June  1930,  extended  public  hearings 
were  held  by  a  Senate  committee  on  the  administration  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  Dr.  Henry  D.  Hatfield.  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  physician,  advised  his 
senatorial  colleagues  that: 

"It  Is  an  established  fact  that  digitalis,  the  old  tincture  of  digi- 
talis and  the  forms  of  digitalis  ou  the  market  today,  have  no 
effect — that   Is,   generally   speaking." 

Confirmation  of  Senator  Hatfield's  statement  came  quickly  from 
a  group  of  his  professional  colleagues  when,  in  the  July  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Heart  Association,  there  appeared  this  statement: 

"The  moBt  serious  dlfflciilty  that  the  practitioner  encounters 
Ir  the  use  of  digitalis  Is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  drug.  When  a  patient  tn  heart  failure  receives  comparatively 
large  doses  of  digitalL-i  and  falls  to  show  Improvement  it  would 
bo  of  Inestimable  value  to  the  physician  at  that  time  to  have 
absolute  ass\irance  that  his  failure  to  obtain  results  is  not  due 
to   some  pecxiliarlty   of   that   specimen   of   the   drug." 

OOVXRNliCXKT    OEKIALS 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  vociferous  denial  by  Oovemment 
officials  that  there  waa  any  laxity  In  the  legal  control  of  the 
xiniformlty  of  digitalis  or  of  any  other  drug. 

In  September  1930  a  second  criminal  proeecution  waa  Insti- 
tuted against  a  manufacturer  for  shipping  tincture  of  digitalis 
testing  only  40  percent  of  the  U.  8.  P.  assay  guaranteed  by  the 
label.  Later  In  1930  Senator  Wrzelzs  compelled  the  publication 
of  certain  secret  Oovemment  records  pertaining  to  digitalis  and 
various  other  medicinal  preparations,  which  revealed  that  no 
court  actions  had  been  instituted  by  the  food  and  drugs  officials 
on  24  out  of  26  different  shipments  of  adulterated  digitalis  prepa- 
rations prepared  by  21  different  companies  In  the  period  between 
1927  and  1930.  Most  of  these  cases  had  been  placed  in  what  Is 
called  "pennanent  abeyance"  in  the  Department  files.  Theee 
tests  ranged  from  33  percent  of  the  U.  8.  P.  assay  to  150  percent; 
In  other  words,  if  a  heart  patient  had  been  given  the  physlologto 
doee  of  the  low  test  diglttUls  by  his  physician  and  the  prescrip- 
tion had  been  refilled  from  a  druggist  s  bottle  of  the  high  test, 
almost  five  times  as  strong,  the  patient  would  have  been  killed 
by  the  "remedy "  The  physician,  having  relied  upon  the  sup- 
posed protection  of  the  Oovemment  In  enforcing  the  U.  S.  P. 
assay  guaranteed  by  the  labels  on  the  bottles,  waa  not  to  blame. 
Both  bottles  were  falsely  labeled,  in  definite  violation  of  a 
criminal  statxrte. 

The  official  or  legal  standards  for  preparations  of  digitalis  and 
other  medlclnals  are  compiled  and  published  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopeia  and  in  the  National  Formulary  and  upon  them 
pharmacists  and  physicians  must  depend  for  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  dosage  from  which  prescriptions  are  compounded  and 
administered . 

These  United  States  Pharmacopeia  and  National  Formtilary 
tests  are  the  legal  standards  for  drugs  and  medicines  under  the 
f(xxl  and  drugs  law.  and  this  statute  specifies  prosecution  and  fine 
for  the  first  violation  detected  on  the  part  of  a  shipper  of  adulter- 
ated or  mlsbranded  food  or  drugs  In  interstate  commerce,  and  a 
fine  or  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense  by  the  same 
shipper. 

Another  section  in  the  statute  permits  seizure  of  violative  mer- 
chandl.se  through  a  court  action  called  a  libel,  on  which  a  decree 
of  condemnation  and  destruction  may  be  directed  at  the  mer- 
chandise itself  instead  of  at  the  shipper.  Under  libel  action  the 
shipf)er  Is  not  punished,  and  In  certain  cases,  especially  those 
iUTolvlng  foodstuffs,  the  articles  are  first  condemned  as  unfit  or 
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putrid,  and  then  rettimed  to  the  shipper  under  a  bond  to  be  "re- 
oonditloned "  or  salvaged,  and  again  sold  to  the  public. 

In  cases  where  the  shipper  cannot  be  identified,  or  other  evidence 
of  guilt  is  lacldng.  libel  Is  the  only  control  available,  but  criminal 

Erosecutlon  is  mandatory  under  the  law  In  all  other  instances, 
iowever,  since  1024  the  percentage  of  total  criminal  prosecutions 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  dropped  steadily,  until  by  1020  the 
ratio  was  leas  than  7  prosecutions  to  each  03  libels. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Wiley  law  this  ratio  was  at  times  as  high 

as  80  percent  criminal  prosecutions  to  20  percent  libel  actions:  in 

recent  years  It  has  risen  considerably  above  the  low  mark  of  1020 

and  1930,  but  there  are  still  more  libels  than  criminal  prosecutlona. 

TBS  acoix  IN  paoeactmoKs 

Prom  1931  to  1038  there  have  been  only  14  court  actions  pub- 
Ushed  relating  to  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  digitalis  preparationa, 
of  which  one-half  were  merely  libels  against  products  of  companies 
which  have  never  been  prosecuted  for  the  offenses.  Two  of  these 
libels  involved  digitalis  preparations  Bhipi>ed  by  the  same  company 
and  also  included  condemnation  of  preparations  of  18  other  U.  S.  P. 
drugs  shipped  by  this  manufacturer.  One  of  the  digitalis  prepara- 
tions included  in  the  libels  was  found  by  Oovemment  tests  to  be 
practically  inert;  another  special  preparation  of  digitalis,  made  by 
a  different  cranpany.  was  merely  libeled  though  it  tested  100  per- 
cent In  excess  of  the  assay  stated  on  the  label. 

As  compared  vrtth  these  few  cotirt  actions  during  7  years,  the 
1931  Annual  Report  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  indicates 
that  9  of  the  61  t^^g^tan^|  preparations  tested  during  the  previous 
year  required  action,  and  the  1937  annual  report  states  that  13 
out  of  122  digitalis  preparations  officially  tested  in  the  preceding 
year  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded.  Meanwhile, 
physicians  continue  to  wonder  why  one  bottle  of  U.  S.  P.  digitalis 
gives  different  results  frcan  another  bottle,  and  turn  from  brand  to 
brand  of  what  la  supposed  to  be,  and  legally  should  be,  exactly  the 
same  prepai^tion. 

Anesthetic  ether  was  another  preparation  Included  In  the  charges 
of  lax  enforcement  and  among  the  departmental  records  exposed  In 
1930  by  demand  of  Senator  Whxelxb. 

Prior  to  1927,  13  actions,  all  libels,  were  recorded  against  adulter- 
ated ether,  and  in  some  of  these  the  bad  ether  was  returned  to  the 
maker  on  bonds.  From  the  official  files  published  In  1930  it  was 
revealed  that  In  the  years  1926  to  1929  over  900  cans  of  adiUterated 
ether  had  been  detected  out  of  6,000  tested,  without  either  libel  or 
criminal  prosecution  being  instituted;  also,  that  In  a  single  year, 
77  percent  of  the  tests  made  of  one  brand  of  ether  showed 
adulteration.  ,^.  , 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee  in  1930,  the  Chler 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  admitted  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  made  several  years  previously  by  Oovemment 
officials  with  the  ether  manufacturers  not  to  seize  or  libel  any 
shipments  of  adulterated  ether;  this  agreement  ended  later  In 
1929  and  seizures  were  then  resumed.  Since  1929  there  have  been 
published  almost  200  different  court  actions  involving  adiilterated 
anesthetic  ether,  of  which  only  a  bare  half-dozen  were  criminal 
prosecutions.  In  the  1936  Annual  Report  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  It  was  stated  that  only  slightly  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  cans  of  ether  tested  during  the  year  were  found 
adulterated,  but  in  the  1937  annual  report  the  percentage  of 
bad  cans  had  risen  to  over  8  percent  and  in  nvimerous  instances 
the  impurity  in  the  cans  has  been  iron  rust,  or  other  substances 
which  have  no  legitimate  place  In  ether  and  are  not  the  product 
of  deterioration. 

Bad  ether  presents  a  different  problem  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion than  in  the  case  of  medlclnals  administered  to  patients  In 
emergency  or  In  routine  dosage.  Anesthetic  ether  is  usually 
packed  In  one-fourth  or  one-half  pound  cans,  heremetlcally  sealed. 
which  are  not  opened  until  the  ether  is  to  be  administered  to 
their  patients,  prior  to,  and  during,  a  surgical  operation.  If  the 
ether  is  bad  and  the  patient  dies,  the  surgeon  Is  unable  to  make 
a  test  of  the  particular  can  tiaed  during  the  operation  as  the  can 
Is  empty  and  no  tests  can  be  made  of  its  contents.  Under  these 
clrcvimstances  no  matter  how  certain  a  surgeon  may  be  that  his 
patient  has  died  from  the  effects  of  defective  ether,  he  is  help- 
less to  even  voice  a  protest  because  of  the  actiial  hazard  that  he 
may  be  blamed  not  only  for  killing  his  patient  but  of  attempting 
an  alibi  by  falsely  accusing  the  maker  of  the  ether  of  an  offense 
which  the  surgeon  cannot  prove. 

PATKNT   MB>ICIKa   CONTaOI. 

Another  type  of  looeeneas  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  of  special  interest  to  the  medical  profession,  is  the 
inconsistency  in  the  control  of  patent  medicines.  For  example, 
out  of  a  series  of  25  different  libel  actions  during  the  last  8 
years  against  various  preparations  sold  for  self-medication  by  a 
single  company,  for  which  admittedly  false  claims  of  therapeutic 
effects  vrere  made,  only  one  has  ever  been  followed  by  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Some  of  those  preparations  not  prosecuted  were 
sold  as  remedies  for  such  ailments  as  syphilis,  pneumonia,  and 
infiuenza,  and  in  all  cases,  the  claims  were  preposterous.  The 
family  doctor,  ignored  by  the  patient  when  remedies  of  this  char- 
acter are  relied  upon,  or  called  in  too  late  aft«  they  have  failed, 
la  as  helpless  as  are  his  patients  when  he  Is  forced  to  rely  upon 
a  policy  of  law  enforcement  which  at  timea  ignorea  repeated 
offenses   by   a   single   company. 


Several  years  ago  shipments  of  an  elixir  containing  codeine  were 
libeled  by  the  Oovemment— and  upheld  by  the  oourt^-on 
charges  of  both  adulteration  and  misbranding.  No  prosecution 
was  ever  brought  against  the  maker  for  this  offense.  Last  year 
the  Nation  was  shocked  by  reports  of  over  75  deaths  resulting 
from  the  administration  of  another  type  of  alleged  elixir  which 
had  been  sold  by  this  same  company,  the  product  this  time  con- 
tuitxlng  a  toxic  substance  which  apparently  had  not  been  tested 
by  the  manufacturer.  Having  escaped  prosecution  for  the  first 
offense,  thus  did  tragedy  resiilt  from  a  second  elixir  made  by  this 
same  company.  In  considering  the  disparities  batween  the  num- 
ber of  violations  in  medicinais  detected  but  not  prosecuted, 
comparison  should  also  be  made  with  the  mi;ch  more  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  same  statute  against  those  who  sell  mialvanded 
cattle  or  stock  foods. 

According  to  the  annual  reports  of  enforcement  In  the  last 
6  years,  there  have  been  453  court  actions  for  violations  involving 
stock  foods  of  which  366— or  over  80  percent — were  criminal 
prosecutions.  Most  of  these  were  for  misbranding  because  of  a 
shortage  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  protein  content  claimed  on 
the  label  of  cottonseed  meal  or  the  like. 

Those  "sooimdrels"  who  have  sold  a  few  bags  of  oow  faad 
slightly  short  In  food  value  answer  for  their  crimes  by  paying  tha 
fiill  penalty  of  the  law,  but  makers  of  adxilterated  ether  and 
digitalis  sold  for  doct<xv'  use,  or  fake  cures  for  syphilis,  pneu- 
monia, and  the  like,  sold  for  self-medlcatlon,  are  in  many  in- 
stances neither  prosecuted  criminally  nor  even  slightly  annoyed 
through  libels  on  their  deadly  concoctions.  So  let  it  be  known 
that  no  innocent  barnyard  pig  shall  become  sick  because  of  a 
false  label  on  his  breakfast  food,  but  when  the  farmar'a  wlfa 
dies  because  the  medicine  is  not  what  the  doctor  thinks  it  la,  or 
what  the  label  says  it  is — well,  that  is  Jxiat  unfortunate,  and  per- 
haps a  new  law  can  be  demanded  to  put  the  doctor  In  Jail  when 
his  medicine  kills  a  patient. 

The  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  the  oldest  medical 
organization  in  this  country,  passed  a  resolution  at  its  annual 
convention  In  1934  urging  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
sale  of  Impure  drugs  and  foods  as  a  danger  and  a  menace  to  the 
public  health.  Despite  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  persuada 
its  members  to  desist  in  their  attempts  to  induce  congresaional 
action  upon  this  subject,  similar  resolutions  have  been  passed 
by  this  medical  society  In  Its  three  annual  conventions  held  since 
1934,  including  vigorous  opposition  to  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
Wiley  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  or  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  so- 
called  Copeland  bill,  which  gives  enforcement  officials  complete 
discretion  to  ignore  any  offense  defined  In  the  law  vrtthout  even 
making  it  a  matter  of  public  record. 

In  March  1937  a  bill  amending  the  Wiley  law,  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society,  was  offered 
by  A.  Harry  Moore  in  the  Senate  and  by  Fsank  W.  Towtt,  Jr.. 
also  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  U 
still  pending. 

Progressive  physicians  will  demand  a  real  investigation  under 
oath  before  any  change  in  the  law  is  made.  These  amendments 
should  comply  with  every  legitimate  criticism  of  the  Wiley  law 
which  has  been  advanced;  also,  by  preeerving  the  provision  requir- 
ing criminal  prosecution  of  the  offender  in  each  case  where  the 
evidence  is  available,  it  should  be  the  purpose  of  forward -thinking 
medical  men  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  new  law  which  would 
legalize  the  Idnds  of  lax  enforcement  which  the  Wiley  law  now 
reveals. 

In  January  1938  Congressman  Tower,  during  debate  in  the  Bouae 
of  Representatives,  said: 

"The  history  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  or  so-called  Wiley  Act, 
would  have  been  much  more  pleasant  reading,  as  to  the  convic- 
tions obtained  under  It.  if  its  very  plain  and  forcefxil  provlstone 
had  been  carried  out." 

TKEATMSNT   OP  HKAIT  DISXASB 

Heart  diseases  usually  need  prolonged  treatment.  After  any 
acute  episode,  even  when  a  routine  of  treatment  has  been  estab- 
lished, rest  over  a  long  period  of  time,  with  careful  medical  ob- 
servation, is  generally  required,  and  the  individual  is  rehabilitated 
only  slowly.  It  ts  a  common  experience  that  many  heart  patienta 
must  be  readmitted  soon  after  their  discharge  from  a  hospital. 
The  reason  for  this,  in  many  instances,  is  the  fact  that,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  more  urgent  cases,  they  are  discharged  before 
their  health  is  sufficiently  restored.  The  net  result  is  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  days  they  ^>end  in  the  hospital  per  year.  An 
individual  who  has  passed  the  acute  phase  of  the  Ulness  could 
be  transferred  to  the  subacute  or  chronic  type  of  hoqjiltal  or 
sanatorium  for  subsequent  treatment. 

One  need  only  consider  the  case  at  the  patient  with  rhetanatio 
fever  to  understand  that  prolonged  Institutional  care  is  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  beet  practicable  result.  Many  of  these  individ- 
uals reqtilre  skilled  attention  for  at  least  1  ot  2  years  before  ttwre 
Is  a  subsistence  of  the  infection.  Similarly,  in  syphilitic  heart 
disease  when  signs  of  heart  failure  have  appeared,  prolonged  con- 
servative treatment  is  necessary.  In  hypertensive  heart  dia^ae. 
when  there  has  been  cardiac  decompensation,  a  long  period  of  res* 
is  indicated,  in  order  to  reeetablUh  the  cardiac  jeaerve.— The  "—^ 
pltal  Survey  for  New  York. 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

aw 

HON.  JOHN 

or  KEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wedntidttv.  Aprki  20.  1938 


TABER 

YJOBK 

RE  PRESENT ATIVES 


On  the  life,  charftcter.  and  putsllc  wen  tee 
late  a  Bepreaentatlve  from  tpe 


wtrk 
tad 


ICr.  TABER.     Iiir.  Speaker 
Congrtss  after  a  most  successful 
Ing.    lie  was  a  most  faithful  Member 
ml5Siii«  a  roll  call  or  a  seoion  of 
incly  faithful  In  his  committee 
Agricultural  Committees.     He 
principles  and  to  his  oonvictiOQs 
d  his  duties. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who, 
many  close  friendships  among 
Re  was  always  ready  and  wilUiig 
fnend,  and  so  I  was  not  surprlsejl 
find  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
In  his  passing  I  feel  that  I  have 
ships  I  have  ever  known. 


To  the  PeopIe^The  Final 
They  Shall  Know  the  Trn 
Make  Them  Free— The 


of  Przlzp  Aknou)  Qoovwnr, 
State  of  New  York 


Pi[ZLir 


A.  OooDwnr  came  to 

c^areer  in  business  and  bcmk- 

of  the  House,  rarely 

iie  House.    He  was  exceed- 


upon  the  Post  OfBce  and 
absolutely  loyal  to  his 
fearless  in  the  discharge 


ttie 


in  so  short  a  time,  had  so 

Members  oi  the  House. 

to  do  something  for  a 

on  visits  to  his  district  to 

vas  held  by  his  own  people. 

Ipst  one  of  the  finest  friend- 


Nation-Wide  Org^anization 


Indomitable   Power — 

h,  and  the  Tmth  Shall 

rlan  for  Forming  the 


Governmental  Monetary  C  ontrol 


EXTENSION  OPi 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  $.  BINDERUP 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  May 


Ni:BRA  SKA 

RE  PRESENTATIVES 
31.  1938 


RADIO  ADDKKaS  OP  CHARLES  O .  BINIMSRUP,  ICAT  28.  1938 


Mr.  BINDERUP.    Mr.  Speaker 
mnarks  in  the  RaooRO,  I  insert 
by  mys«lf  over  the  National 
May  2fi.  1938: 


under  leave  to  extend  my 
he  following  radio  address 
network.  Saturday. 


Broa<  casting 


pTMltient 


gues  s. 
great    I 
orgai  liaatkMX, 
Alao  thajib 


dtlzea. 


cltlzcos 


youne]  vw 


tyrtnny 


It  ta  a  piiTOefe  to  greet  the 
the  Peoples  Lobby  and  visiting 
congratulate  the  people  of  our  great 
bounda.rles  this  pubUc-aplrtted 
dple  of  better  government 
ing  8?Ktem  that  has  made  It  poaalble 
Capital  direct  to  the  tndlTldTial 

Greetings  to  you,  my  fellow 
DObie  class  that  clxxiae  to  call 
to  the  east.     Can  you  hear?     Look 
behold  the  dawning  of  a  new  era,  the 
Independence,  freedom  from  the 

Tea;  for  in  your  Nation's  Capital 
OoTemment  monetary  control,  a  ne^' 
Carta,  that  ahall  restore  to  the  peopU 
ootn  and  r«guJ»te  tbelr  own  money, 
brow  oS  man. 

Tills  hill  parmaaenUy  eliminates 
en»nrttng  our  necessary  new  mo 
income  grotip.  Inrlwllng  needy  old 
Qtphana.  cripples,  blliul.  and  invalids, 
annually  for  rehabilitation  of  farms  ( 
percent  interest  and  IVi  payment 
yeeMtopay. 

It  forces  ggjOOOjOOO  Into  ctrculatloi  i 
and  wltliout  penalising  the  people 


money,  thereby  creating  a  consumlnf 
the  labixlng  elssses.  thus  raising  the 
with  flxad  charges,  nich  as 


for  the  Promotion  of 


REMARKS 


officers,  and  nmnbers  of 
May  I  take  the  liberty  to 

Nation  on  having  within  its 
boUded  on  the  prin- 
to  the  National  Broadcast - 
to  speak  from  the  Nation's 


of  the  united  States,  that 

the  common  people.    Look 

to  the  Natlcai's  Capital,  and 

birth  of  a  new  Declaration  of 

of  economic  dictatorship. 

l|hare  has  been  bom  a  bill  for 

BUI  of  Rights,  a  new  Magna 

their  constitutional  rights  to 

t|uU  measures  the  sweat  of  the 


ip^ei'ty  and  unemployment  by 

si4>ply   among    the   lower- 

at  gSO  per  month,  widows, 

and  provides  t<a  $1,000,000,000 

.  the  amortisation  plan.  1 14  - 

principal  each  year  with  40 


pe<f)le.< 


001 


dally  directly  to  the  people, 

with   Interest  on   their   own 

and  purchasing  power  amtxtg 

entire  price  structure  to  ccr- 

ii  iterest.  taxes,  and  hundreds  of 


other  STich  flxed  charges:  pumping  this  necessary  new  money  Into 
the  veins  and  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce  in  place  of  donating 
It  to  the  banks,  to  whom  we  have,  by  the  way,  donated  over 
H0.()OO.0OOX)O0  In  the  past  4  years,  and  to  whom  we  have  donated 
Bonv!  forty  billions  In  the  past,  costing  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Interest  payers  over  tl, 000.000  000  a  year 

But  what  Is  even  more,  this  legislation,  this  bill  will  bring 
our  Idle,  dormant  money  into  circulation.  Few  people  realize 
that  almost  one-half  of  o\ir  money,  our  circulating  medium  of 
exchange.  Is  hoarded  in  the  bank  vaults,  dormant,  idle,  and  use- 
leas,  for  hoarded  money  Is  not  money  any  more  than  a  dead 
horse   Is  a   horse.     Action   Is  the  essence  of  eOclency. 

There  never  was  a  period  of  'ineraplojrment  that  was  not  Just 
preceded  by  a  penod  of  scarcity  of  money  m  circulation,  and 
there  never  was  a  period  of  money  scarcity  that  was  not  Immedi- 
ately followed  by  unemployment.  So  we  do  understand  what 
caufes  unemployment. 

A  mighty  organization  Is  now  being  formed  with  the  sole  object 
In  ^-lew  of  spreading  vital  knowledge  relative  to  this  Important 
righteous  cavise  over  the  entire  Nation.  In  an  effort  to  force  this 
leglfJatlon  for  the  people  through  Congress  by  the  indomitable 
jxjwer  of  public  opinion.  And  we  hope  the  people  of  the  Nation 
will  give  xis  full  cooperation  In  this  great  unequal  flght  for 
humanity 

We  expect  to  have  an  advisory  coim.5eI  consisting  of  such  men 
as  Henry  Ford,  of  Dearborn.  Mich  .  the  world's  most  successful 
Indvistrlallst  and  philanthropist;  Prof.  Irving  Plsher,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, the  Nation's  greatest  monetary  authority  and  writer,  the 
orlgtnator  In  America  of  the  plan  for  100  percent  reserves  back 
of  demand  deposits,  the  backbone  of  our  monetary  bill;  ex-Sen- 
ator Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Internationally 
kno'vn  and  for  12  years  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  In  the  Senate,  a  man  who  Is  recognized  as  an 
encjTlopedla  of  monetary  knowledge:  Mr  Robert  Hemphill,  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  formerly  credit  manager  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
an  outstanding  avrthority  on  banking  and  currency:  and  Mr  J.  E. 
BlstDr,  of  Chicago,  ni  ,  president  of  the  Honest  Money  Pounders, 
Inc.,  a  national  organization  founded  on  the  principle  of  Gov- 
emineht  nrronetary  control. 

We  also  expect  to  have  the  support  of  Professor  Cassel.  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  economic  adviser  to  the  Swedish  Relchsbank  and 
Eurt)pean  monetary  authority,  who  agrees  100  percent  with  the 
pTln:lple  contained  in  this  monetary  bill:  also  Professor  Soddy,  of 
OxfCTd.  England,  recipient  of  the  1936  Nobel  Prize,  recognized 
authority  on  monetary  philosophy  and  pioneer  In  the  principle  of 
government  monetary  control 

We  expect  to  include  In  this  council  the  Grange,  the  Farm 
Btir»'au,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  other  farm  organizations,  moet 
of  whom  are  supporters  of  the  monetary-control  program.  We 
also  want  to  have  representatives  of  labor  organizations  with  us  in 
our  organization.  Labor  and  agriculture,  forming  as  they  do  by 
far  --he  greater  portion  of  our  population,  and  representing  85  per- 
cent of  the  consuming  and  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation,  are 
most  vitally  affected  by  our  monetary  policy  and  should  be  among 
thof«  who  are  most  Interested  In  monetary-control  legislation 
and  a  Just  and  honest  monetary  program  for  the  Nation. 

A"?  a  steering  committee  in  Congress  we  will  have  over  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  added  to  these  an  hon- 
orary roll  of  other  UTlters  and  patriotic  citizens  of  America. 

A  book  Is  now  being  published,  known  as  Uncle  Sam's  Hospital 
Chart,  containing  the  "kinderE;arten  plan"  for  e.rplalnlng  the  bill 
and  Just  what  it  will  do  and  how  it  will  be  accomplished.  It  is 
written  so  a  child  can  understand  and  know  our  money  system. 
Also  we  are  arrang^g  for  distribution  of  Professor  Fisher's  book 
explaining  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of  100  percent  reserves 
back  of  demand  deposits,  monetary  control.  Also  Senator  Owen's 
book.  Stabilized  Dollars,  an  encyclopedia  on  money,  questions  and 
ans'vers,  will  be  distributed 

This  Congress  should  never  adjourn  until  this  bill  has  been 
passed.  A  sxmimary  of  principles  as  printed  in  Uncle  Sam's  Hos- 
pital Chart  Is  as  follows- 

1.  This  bill  amplifies  the  velocity  of  our  money  supply  by  cre- 
ating a  purchasing  and  con.sumlnE  power  at  the  bottom,  among 
the  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  and  Ill-housed  portion  of  our  population.  In 
exactly  the  same  proportion  and  in  the  snme  degree  as  money 
exptmsion  takes  place,   thu.s  avoiding  any  pcs.slble  inflation. 

2.  It  establishes  the  plan  whereby  banks  become  merely  the 
custodian  of  demand  bank  deposits,  thereby  preventing  the  banks 
from  minting  and  unmintlng  our  money  supply:  thus  avoiding 
booms  and  depressions,  bankers'  inflation  and  deflation.  It  reestah- 
llshes  the  constitutional  provision  that  "Congress  ahaU  have  power 
to  coin   (issue)    all   money   and  regulate  the  value  thereof.'" 

3.  It  establiahes  for  the  Orst  time  In  the  history  of  civilization 
a  measure  erf  value  that  measures  all  values,  for  the  purpose  of 
equitable  exchange,  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow  a 
doUar  with  the  same  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  a  year 
or  a  generation  hence  that  it  has  today;  that  deflniieiy  protects 
the  creditor  as  well  as  the  debtor. 

4.  It  creates  a  lasting  prosperity  by  reestablishing  and  maln- 
tainmg  the  great  American  market  for  American  eoods  and 
AoMTicsn  services. 

6.  It  recognizes  that  our  needed  yearly  Increase  In  money  aup- 
piy  must  be  earned  and  forced  into  circulation  from  the  bottcni 
and  up.  rather  than  being  bribed  or  coaxed  Into  circulation  from 
the  top  and  down  through  mortgages  and  Interest  charges  on  a 
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people  who  have  been  depleted  of  equities  by  money  monopoly   ' 
and  man-made  booms  and  depressions.     It  pciltlvely  prohibits  a 
ransom  being  extracted  from  the  people  for  the  creation  of  their 
own  money. 

6.  It  provides  for  liquidation  of  the  entire  national  debt  with- 
out taxing  the  people  and  without  the  issuing  of  a  dollar  by 
the  Government  or  the  creation  of  a  single  bankers'  printing- 
press  dollar,  but  by  a  simple  switching  of  credits,  exactly  the 
same  plan  used  by  the  big  banks  when  they  bought  our  Uncle 
8am's  bonds. 

7.  It  takes  away  from  the  trusts  their  greatest  Instrument  of 
monop>oly,  by  taking  away  from  the  banks  the  power  of  money 
creation. 

8.  It  makes  the  smalle&t  bank  as  safe  as  the  largest  bank, 
eliminating  entirely  any  argument  for  the  dangerous  chain- 
banking  system. 

9.  It  prevents  bank  failures  by  automatically  instirlng  demand 
deposits,  100  percent  free  of  charge  to  the  banks  and  free  of 
expanse  to  the  Government,  leaving  only  the  slight  risk  on  time 
deposits  for  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

10.  It  balances  the  Budget  automatically.  It  makes  Uncle 
Sam  a  creditor  in  place  of  a  debtor;  a  lender  in  place  of  a 
borrower;  a  master  of  finance  In  place  of  a  servant;  the  guardian 
of  hts  own  soxil;  the  captain  of  his  destiny. 

It  was  the  President  who,  In  his  inaugural  address  recently, 
emphasized  the  gravity  of  the  problem  and  said,  "Let  us  refuse 
to  leave  the  problem  of  our  common  welfare  to  be  solved  by  the 
winds  of  chance  and  the  hurricane  of  disaster.  Let  us  not  admit 
that  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  master  economic  epidemics.  Just  as 
after  centuries  of  suffering  we  found  a  way  to  master  epidemics 
of  disease." 

I  say  again,  this  Congress  should  not  adjotim  until  this  mone- 
tary legislation  has  been  passed. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  1.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Aprii  20) , 

1938 

STATEMENT  ON  FLOOD  CONTROL  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  BY  HON, 
DAVID  I.  WALSH,  OF  MASSACHUSETITS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in 
the  CoNGRKSsioNAL  RECORD  a  Statement  prepared  by  me  set- 
ting forth  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  pending  flood- 
control  legislation  as  it  relates  to  the  flood-control  problem 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Basin  and  the  Merrimack  River 
Basin  in  New  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  relationship  of  the  new  flood-control  legislation  by  the 
present  Congress  as  embodied  In  the  bUl  (H.  R.  10618)  passed  by 
the  House  on  May  19,  and  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  to  the  flood-control  projects  on  the  Merrimack 
and  Connecticut  Rivers,  embraced  in  the  New  England  compact 
and  now  blocked  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ratify  the 
compact  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  considerable  misunder- 
standing. 

The  uppermost  question  from  the  New  England  standpoint  Is 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  new  flood-control  bill,  if  enacted 
into  law  will  tend  to  remove  the  existing  barriers  which  to  date 
have  prevented  the  start  of  construction  of  the  Merrimack  and 
Connecticut  projects  so  greatly  needed  for  protection  from  re- 
curring flood  disasters;  whether  the  new  legislation  solves  our 
difficulties?     The  short  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  does  not  do  so. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936 — the  first  ganeral  and  compre- 
hensive legislation  by  Congress  on  this  subject,  enunciating  a 
national  policy — ^provided  that  with  respect  to  all  types  of  flood- 
control  projects  initiated  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States 
or  local  political  subdivisions  should  assume  all  of  the  costs  of  the 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 

The  new  bill  above  referred  to  amends  this  provision  by  stipu- 
lating that  m  the  case  of  projects  which  are  "dams  and  reservoirs" 
the  Federal  Government  shall  reimburse  the  States  to  the  extent 
of  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  lands,  etc.  For  land  ptirchased 
for  dikes  and  levees,  the  contribution  by  the  States  remains  100 
percent.  The  New  England  projects  are  in  both  these  categories. 
The  result.  If  this  change  in  cost  contribution  Is  enacted,  will  be  to 
reduce  by  70  percent  the  contribution  required  by  the  New  England 
SUtes  for  these  dam  and  reservoir  projects. 


This  is  the  only  change  in  the  situation.  The  new  bill  has  no 
word  in  it  about  p>ower  rights  and  about  projects  that  have  power 
possibilities,  which  Is  the  crux  of  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
New  England  compact.  The  new  legislation  does  not  compel  the 
Federal  Government  to  proceed  with  these  New  England  projects. 
It  does  not  compel  the  States  to  reverse  their  position  in  declining 
to  relinquish  to  the  Federal  Government  the  water-power  rlglits 
in  the  projects. 

It  does  not,  in  Itself,  require  the  negotiation  by  the  States  of 
a  new  compact  arranging  any  new  division  as  between  the  States 
of  their  contribution  to  the  cost.  It  simply  means  that  If  the 
present  cost  allocations  as  between  the  separate  States  with  one 
another  stand,  and  if  the  projects  are  finally  consimmiated,  then 
the  contribution  of  each  Statu  will  be  only  30  percent  of  th« 
total  originally  scheduled. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  new  bill  contains  a  provision  giving 
approval  of  Congress  to  "the  general  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  as  set  forth  in  Hoxise  Document  No.  4&5,  Seventy-fiftli 
Congress,  second  session"  (Connecticut  River  Basin)  and  author- 
izes an  appropriaUon  of  (11,524  "for  the  construction  of  local 
flood  protection  works  in  said  plan."  This  plan  contemplated  a 
series  of  dikes  and  levees  from  Ncnthampton,  Mass.,  to  Kast  Hart- 
fcx'd.  Conn. 

Senator  CorELAMv,  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  has,  at  the  request  of  Massachusetts  Members  of  the  Senat* 
and  House,  included  a  similar  provision  to  this  with  reapect  to 
the  Merrimack  River  Basin.  The  pending  bill  therefore  will  contain 
provisions  giving  approval  of  Congress  to  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  flood  control  as  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers 
pursuant  to  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  autborlaed 
by  the  act  of  June  22,  1936,  and  contained  in  a  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers  transmitted  to  Congress  on  May  27,  1938. 
The  authorized  appropriation  for  this  will  be  »13X)00,000. 

Under  this  provision  all  flood-control  projects  in  the  Merrimack 
River  Basin,  such  as  dikes,  levees,  etc.  (other  than  reservoirs  and 
dams),  can  be  built  without  regard  to  the  compact.  Unless  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  gave  its  consent,  no  reservoirs  or  dams 
could  be  built  in  the  New  Hampshire  area  where  all  reservoirs 
recommended  for  impounding  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack  River 
Basin  are  located. 

Even  if  the  pending  bill  Is  enacted,  no  money  will  be  available 
under  this  flood-control  bill  for  another  year  unless  the  amend- 
ment to  the  work-relief  bill,  offered  by  Senator  Cofklakd,  ear- 
marking certain  funds  for  flxxxl  control  Is  adopted.  It  Is  passible, 
however,  certain  funds  from  the  W.  P.  A.  might  be  made  available 
for  building  Inexpetislve  levees  and  dikes. 

However,  the  primary  factor  in  the  control  of  floods  on  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimack  is  the  dams  and  storage  reservoirs  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  rivers,  that  are  embraced  in  the  flood- 
control  compact  now  deadlocked. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion— the  precise  issue  which  has  tied  up  the  Merrimack  and  Con- 
necticut projects  for  2  years. 

The  New  Englsind  States  in  the  first  Instance,  proceeding  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  secticxi  4  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936.  and  inasmuch  as  the  benefits  from  these  proposed 
Federal  fiood -control  projects  were  interstate,  entered  into  a 
comp>act  which  provided  among  other  things  for  a  division  among 
them  of  the  cost  of  the  easemeats  and  rights-of-way. 

The  compact  In  due  cotirse  was  submitted  to  Congress  for  con- 
sent and  ratification.  In  conjunction  with  some  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  I  offered  at  once  the  resolution 
assenting  to  the  compact  and  have  pressed  for  its  adoption  from 
that  date  to  this. 

The  compact  reserved  to  the  States  any  hydroelectric  power  that 
might  be  susceptible  of  devel(^ment  at  these  dams  and  reeervolrs. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  the  pro^>ectlve  p>ower  in  the  case  of 
these  particular  projects  Is  of  large  amount.  No  plan  has  been 
brought  forward  by  either  the  States  or  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  production  of  hydroelectric  p>ower  as  an  incident  to  these 
projects.  The  Army  euglneers  believe  the  cost  of  developing 
hydroelectric  p>ower  on  these  dams  would  be  prohibitive.  The 
power  In  this  instance  Is  entirely  potential  and  the  question  of  Its 
control  entirely  a  matter  of  principle. 

The  President  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  have  taken  the 
position  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  as  a  matter  of  uniform 
national  policy  the  control  of  the  resulting  power,  If  any  there  be. 
Incident  to  any  Federal  flood-control  project  anywhere  must  rest 
with  the  Federal  Government  rather  than  with  the  States. 

The  New  England  compact  does  not  accord  with  that  principle; 
in  fact,  takes  exactly  the  reverse  position,  that  the  control  rests 
vflth  the  States.  It  is  that  fact  and  that  fact  alone  that  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  ratification  of  the  compact  by  the  Congress. 

If  this  difference  in  viewpoint  and  public  policy — this  conflict 
between  States'  rights  and  Federal  rights — can  be  composed,  the 
ratification  of  the  New  England  compact  by  the  "Congress  and  ini- 
tiation of  construction  will  be  a  speedy  matter.  But  until  this 
difference  la  composed,  there  can  be  no  progress  through  the 
medium  of  an  interstate  compact. 

I  am  frank  to  say  further  that  recent  conversations  with  Ooy- 
emment  ofllclals  on  this  matter  lead  me  to  conclude  that  there  Is 
scant  likelihood  that  the  administration  win  be  dUpoeed  to  yield 
In  the  slightest  to  the  States  on  this  basic  question  of  principle 
and  national  policy.  Obviously  alao.  It  Is  not  a  question  readily 
susceptible  of  compromise  for  the  simple  reason  that  either  tbs 
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BUtes  r«*TTe  the  power  rights  or  lh€  r  •orrender  them.  TlieTe 
Is  no  middle  ground  If  both  the  Fw  eral  GoTemment  and  the 
etnlr^  mould  recognlM  there  Is  acnmlly  no  power  Involwd — which 
I  t^|;^v«_thcD  we  could  deal  only  with  the  flood-control  problem. 
An  tvenue  Is  open,  however,  for  the  construction  of  these  reeer- 
rotrs  and  dams  on  the  Oonnecttout  szd  the  Merrtaiaeit  without 
any  Interstate  compsKrt.  provldloff  the  Btfttes  within  which  the 
dama  and  re«rvoirs  are  located.  In  thli  Instance  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  Bee  fit  to  foUow  a  dUfegent  procedure  permissible 
under  the  Plood  Control  Act  of  198«. 

Section  8  of  this  act  provides  "tl3»»  wt»en  benefits  of  any 
project  or  useful  part  accrue  to  lands  and  property  outside  the 
States  in  which  said  project  or  usami  part  thereof  Is  located, 
the  Secretary  at  War  with  the  consent  of  the  State  wherein  the 
same  are  located  may  acquire  the  neceiiary  lands,  easements,  and 
r*ht»-of-way  for  said  project  or  part  th  sreo*.  after  he  has  reoelred 
from  the  Htatea.  political  subdlTlslona  t  Mreof .  or  responsll>le  local 
afencles  benefited,  the  present  sstlmatad  coat  at  said  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way." 

If.  under  this  prortslon.  the  Becretaiy  at  War  decides  that  no 
hydroelectric  power  question  is  ln«>ltsd  In  the  construction  of 
dams  and  reserTolrs,  all  the  fiood-con  rol  projects  recommended 
by  the  Army  Knglneers  could  be  unde:  taken.  Since  onlv  rlgbta- 
of-way  and  flowage  eaaemsnts  would  M  required  for  the  dams 
and  reeerrolm.  the  Secretary  of  War^  d«  daratlon  would  lead  to  no 
objecuon  from  the  SUtn.  as  this  wooli  eliminate  the  question  of 
ise  title  for  dams  and  reservoirs  pMMiig  to  the  Fsderal  Oovern- 
mettt.  In  this  connection  it  should  ts  noted  that  In  all  flood- 
control  dams  and  rssenroirs  oonstruetid  up  to  the  present  time 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  IWfl,  the  Beerttary  of  War  has 
aeoepted  flowage  eaasmcnti  and  rlgbU  of-way.  which  amounts  to 
a  determination  by  him  that  there  U  no  hydroelectric  power 
involved  If  there  were  hydroelectric  power  Involved,  the  Army 
engineers  could  not  proceed  without  getting  full  title  to  thn 
tend*  upon  which  the  dams  and  reesrvolrs  are  constructed,  and 
this  would  involve  ootifllct  with  the  ocmpact. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  my  understandini  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
determined  there  Is  no  hydroelectric-  ower  question  involved  In 
the  cnnstructlon  of  most  of  the  dams  and  Teeervoirs  In  the  Oon- 
ivecticut  and  Merrimack  River  Basins.  lowever,  I  understand,  with 
respect  to  one  or  two  dams  or  isaervot  i  on  both  rivers,  no  deter- 
mination that  bydrodeetrlo  power  la  no  ;  involved  has  been  made. 

I  suggest  therefore  that  the  ottdals  c  f  the  BtaCes  who  signed  the 
compact  proceed  to  have  the  Secretary  it  War  determine  Just  what 
dams  and  reservoirs  have  hydroeleeti  le  pcaslbUltlsi.  If  he  do- 
terminee  there  are  none,  then  It  seeiu  to  me  the  flood-control 
problem  Is  \*rf\y  settled.  If  he  deten  lines  that  a  particular  dsm 
or  reservoir  or  more  than  one,  have  poH  ibtitlas  of  developing  hydro- 
electno  power,  then  the  IM\»  between  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  several  BUtes  In  those  paitliiular  oaMi  wUl  bavs  to  be 
adjtwted  or  reouUn  an  Inpasee. 

TYf  flnod-control  problem  in  the  I  Mrtmack  River  Basin  con- 
cemii  only  the  Bute*  of  Masasachuaettf  and  New  Hampshire.  Un- 
der section  I  of  the  aet  of  19M.  Mae  lachUMtta  could  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  Kew  Hampahlre  so  acquire  for  the  ^Mleral 
Oovemment  rifbte-of-way  and  flowvf  i  saw  men  te  in  those  parts 
of  New  Hampshire  where  issormlrs  tad  dams  are  recommended 
to  be  built  and  pay  the  landowners  the  neoMMry  eoeta.  When 
such  easements  and  nghta-of-way  W9n  aequtrad  by  Maseachusetta. 
she  eould  then  turn  over  the  lawmsn  is  and  the  n|^ta-af -way  to 
the  ^Mlaral  Oovermntnl  who  wooM  lay  70  peroent  of  the  ooet 
thereof  and  the  OovemmMit  then  «m  Id  proossd  to  ean^  out  the 
aontemplatad  Bood-oootrol  projeuta.  I  n  uals  manner  no  qtieaUon 
of  power  would  be  Involved  and  the  fnod-oontrol  problem  solved. 
IfcssBPhusetts  Blfht  have  to  obtatol  logialatlve  authority  from 
to  do  tbli.  or  the  MPMrlttM  at  Hew  Hampshire 

t  with  the  authorlttea 


oould  do  It  under  the  fenV 

at  Maesaehtiaetta.  and  then  be  raUntou4*od  by 


dlflflult  problem  is  involved 
However, 


As  to  the  Oooaeetteut  River,  a 

of  the  rights  of  the  four 
Maaaaehuaetta  oould  proeeed  to  purehafce  rights-of-way  and  flowage 
easements  for  the  dams  aad  vsasrvotn  wttAta  the  oonflnes  of  the 
Bute  of  MaiohuesMs  ■•  praUmliMiy  to  the  Fsderal  Oovem- 
ment ■  construction  of  theee  partioulsr  flood-oootrol  projects. 

Unleas  action  under  the  method  pointed  out  Is  taken,  the 
passage  of  the  flood-control  bOl  now  ysndtng  before  the  Oongvees 
will   in   no   way  ehange   the  preaentl  situatikm   nor   remove   the 


im 


eaeept  the  pcaatbUtt: 


areounu  to  be  ecatrlbuted  by  the  Btal  m  for  eoete  of  rlghte-of -way 


tsdueetnent  for 
to  euireoder  the  right  to  the  hydroelbetrte  power  that 


ita  might  be  an 
to  ttie 
develapineat   at 


the 


and 


I  hope  la  a  eomplete  and 
uflcattoBa  of  this  problem, 
their  advtMn  of  the  States 


le   of 
construe  tod. 

I  recommend  that  after  the  enaetm^t  of  the  flood-control  bOl 
•ad  m  view  of  this  analysis,  which 
thcrOogh  aaatyala,  of  the  vartaui  rai 
that  a  Hieeting  of  the  Oovenaors  and 

of  New  Bampehlra.  Masasihusiina.  ▼droaont,  and  Oonneetleut  be 
held  to  determine  what  flood -control  prujeete  may  be  undertaken 
without   dealing   wtUi  the 
toidssd  aiy  power  Btohlem  la  aet 

My  pcaltmn  from  the  outaet  has  b4en  that 
I  am  the  rsprssentotlve  la  ^     ~  ' 
shMss<to  and  othsr  How  In 

tried  to  consistently  uphold  the  vle^^pointa  of  the  New  England 
•tatas  and  protect  the  rlghu  for  whiih  thry  have  contended. 


that  the  reduction  In  the 


the  States 

might  be 
to   be 


ir   pi  oWeos   fc 
taatty  lavolvsd. 
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present— If 
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of  rsoagnkdng  that 
the  UBttM  Butce  Bsaata  of  Itessa- 
Btat^B  In  this  matter  aad  I  Imvs 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORroA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UJ^TED  STATES 

Wednnday.  Jxme  1  (legislative  day  of  Wedneaday.  AjtrU  20), 

1938 


ADDRESS  BY  P.  H.  RAWLS.  AT  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA,.  MAT  S8, 

1938 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  uranlmoaa  consent  to 
have  prtnted  in  the  RtcoRD  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "Hie 
Consumer's  Interest  in  Internationa]  Trade,  delivered  by 
Mr.  P.  H.  Rawls.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla..  on  May  25,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

During  the  pajt  3  yfarn  I  have  bern  prlvllpgfd  to  visit  Flortda 
sevsral  tlmsii  and  liavo  sujoycd  the  wonderful  climate,  entertain* 
ment,  nnd  honplUlUy  which  ycni  ofTer  to  all  vUllors,  But  the  thing 
thai  improNKon  me  evt-ry  nmn  I  come  to  your  State  Is  the  w»y  you 
have  harncnwed  the  Kirt«  of  Nature  to  productive  u»e«.  You  ccr- 
Ittinly  hiivi'  put  your  Uuul  and  cUranto  to  work  Althovigh  you  can- 
not dhlp  tho  iunnhlne  itjielf.  you  do  the  next  b^at  ihlnR,  for  you 
have  Icepl  abrea«t  of  Kclrntinc  pn.)Kre«ji  lo  miilce  groater  UKe  of  your 
natural  reaourcan.  An  a  rivmlt  u(  ttiu*  luLoiUgvut  partnership  b«- 
tween  Nutur««  and  Srlenoe,  the  f(XJd  productn  of  Florida  have  ralard 
the  «iandiirdi  (ff  living  and  h*«aiih  of  peoplr  nil  over  the  world. 
Today  a  poor  workman  in  Loudon  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  lat>or 
at  a  reiuKjnable  prloiv 

The  excellent,  liK'ntlnn  of  your  city  for  trndlnu  purpoees,  Its  fine 
commercial  iradltlon^  nn  well  an  the  economic  characteristics  of 
the  ■urroundlng  country,  have  shaped  and  enrrgleed  s  point  of  view 
with  rsapeci  to  foreign  rommiTcc  T\\cy  have  given  to  your  clllsons 
an  scute  consclouaneaa  of  the  Unputtancs  of  cocnmaros  with  people 
In  distant  Inndx 

It  la  nearly  130  yervrn  iilnce  the  «team*hlp  Savannah,  aalled  from 
Savannah.  Qa  ,  on  the  flrnt  imnaoreanlc  voyage  under  itenm  power, 
nuUilQg  Its  notable  oontrlbutlon  lo  the  adTsnoem«'nt  of  transport*- 
tlon  Today  we  are  making  progress  In  a  dilTsrent  way  New 
Idea*,  new  oondUlonH,  faci<  via  on  every  hand  And  new  demands 
call  forth  new  methcxlK  to  meet  thrm  New  and  effsctlTS  organi- 
sations enter  the  picture 

It  li  such  organlsatlotu  as  yours  which  are  a  good  ssampls  at  tb* 
new  Tshlcles  oontrlbuttng  much  to  world  progress. 

At  this  time  I  should  make  some  reference  to  a  lolBt  resolution 
passed  by  our  National  Congreaii  on  May  30.  lB3n.  aeslgnatlng  May 
33  of  each  year  as  "National  Maritime  Day  "  This  resolution  re- 
quested the  Prealdent  to  imue  annually  a  prooiamatlon  "^"««g 
upon  th«  f>eopie  of  the  United  States  to  observs  such  a  day,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  the  merchant  marine  to  the  attention  of 
cltlseni  who  do  not  come  Into  direct  contact  with  shippers  and 
shipping  It  Is  fitting  that  the  observance  of  National  Foreign 
Trade  Week  each  year  comes  at  about  the  same  time  as  Natlonsd 
MarlUme  Day.  for  without  foreign  trade  It  would  be  ImpoesiMe  to 
maintain  a  merchant  marine  on  any  economic  basts. 

During  the  30  years  following  the  War  of  1813  the  proCectlTe 
tariff  oontrorerwy  wan  at  the  very  center  of  the  polltlcsd  life  of  our 
Nation  and  the  "young  IndustrleH"  argument  of  the  protectionists 
was  conatantly  pitted  against  the  "geographlcttl  division  of  labor" 
argument  of  the  fre«- traders 

On  April  37.  181fl.  a  general  tariff  bill  was  enacted.  This  act  ha* 
usually  bt^n  considered  aa  the  foundation  of  the  protectlre  trade 

Elicy  In  the  United  States  The  debate  on  thl*  bill  oonsldered  the 
sic  que«tlon»  of  the  relative  merit  of  fn»«>  trade  Tersus  protection. 
But  tlDce  then  the  dlaruasion  haa  bfcnme  a  contest  over  Individual 
oommodlties  or  the  scale  of  rated.  With  all  the  great  changes  we 
have  witnesMed  in  modern  life.  Uie  queiitlon  of  tarlirs  haunts  us  and 
ts  as  cuntruveralai  a  subject  today  a«  It  uros  In  1810. 

Thia  mention  of  the  problem  of  tarlffn  leads  one  to  weigh  and 
appralAe  the  whole  tremi-ndous  aJgnlflcance  of  foreign  trade  in  our 
economy 

I  miiiit  rei>eat  what  I  inic!  during  a  previous  vjult  to  Florida.  Do 
you  realir.e  that  In  ii2«  the  total  value  of  our  exports  amounted  to 
•4.400 .000 .000.  that  our  imports  were  #4.400,000,000,  while  that  by 
1932  ejtporl*  decre««*d  to  •1,800,000,000  and  ImporU  to  fl,aOOX)00.- 
OOO?  In  other  words  our  total  Imports  and  exports  dropped  from 
$0,200,000,000  in  i»2Q  to  •a.MO.ooo.OOO  ia  1033,  a  decresee  ot  about 
7A  percent 

One  of  the  most  significant  ehaagea  in  the  eoonomle  eondl- 
tion  at  our  country  has  come  In  the  field  of  intematlo&al  oom- 
merce  B«»fore  the  World  War  we  were  a  debtor  nation.  We  owd 
in  cxccM  nt  •3.000  000  000  to  ffurope  Wo  paid  our  Interest  <m 
these   debts   by   the   exportation   of   luch   commodities  as   ooCtOQ. 
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wheat,  aiul  lard.  However,  both  before  and  after  we  entered 
the  war,  European  governments  bought  bllUons  of  dcdlars  worth 
of  supplies  from  us.  The  reeiilt  was  that  during  the  short  perkxl 
from  1914  to  1919  we  exported  merchandise  In  excess  of  what  we 
Imported  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000,000.  In  the  short  period 
of  4  years  our  coimtry  developed  an  export  surplus  greater  than 
the  stirplua  accumulated  during  the  previous  40  years.  How  did 
the  European  nations  pay  the  bill?  By  wending  us  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  gold,  by  liquidating  a  large  part  of  their  invest- 
ments here,  and  by  borrowlxig  from  the  United  States  Oovemment 
and  private  Investors. 

It  Is  dlfflctilt  fca:  our  American  citizens  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  and  changing  conditions.  I  often  hear  It  said  that  our  Na- 
tion attained  Its  great  wealth  and  Its  vast  popiilatlon  under  the 
system  which  we  have  operated  from  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Without  a  doubt,  such  changes  In  connection  with  our  In- 
ternational debt  have  seriously  affected  our  domestic  economy. 

One  factw  which  I  think  we  often  overlool  U  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  all  of  our  planning  and  efforts  is  the  fuller  and  more 
complete  satisfaction  of  human  wants.  In  other  words,  It  is  the 
ultimate  consumer,  both  in  our  domestic  market  and  the  foreign 
market,  whom  we  have  to  consider.  And  we  should  examine  this 
question  of  trade  barriers  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  effect  on 
the  consumer.  Very  few  of  these  modem  trade  barriers  have  been 
Buoceesfully  defended  in  any  country  purely  on  economic  grounds. 
They  are  in  part  a  hang-over  from  the  last  war,  and  in  part, 
preparedness  for  the  next  war.  Most  of  them  spring  from  the 
desire  of  nations  to  become  self-sutllcient.  The  control  of  foreign 
trade  In  most  nations  has  become  firmly  eaubllshed  and  probably 
never  will  be  entirely  given  up. 

In  establishing  these  systesu  of  control,  goTemments  have 
proclaimed  that  they  are  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
citlrens  taken  as  a  whole,  Thli  means  that  while  individuals 
necessarily  carry  on  International  trade  for  their  private  profit, 
the  volume  and  character  of  that  trade  mtist  be  oontrolled  on. 
the  basis  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation  rather  than  of  the  individ- 
uals who  buy  and  sell.  In  cotmtrles  endeavoring  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient, not  from  economic  reasons  but  for  fear  that  the  source  of 
supply  of  commodltlos  needed  In  their  national  life  will  be  cut 
off,  there  is  an  artificial  development  of  Increasing  cost  to  the 
consumer.  Let  me  cite  a  few  ezamples.  In  December  1937  when 
wheat  was  selling  on  the  Chicago  Exchange  for  slightly  under  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  the  high  barriers  against  imporu  imposed  by 
Europeon  countries  in  the  Interest  of  self-sxifflclency.  brought 
the  price  of  home-grown  wheat  to  $1.70  per  btiahel  in  Paris,  $1.98 
in  Milan,  and  $2.26  in  Berlin.  The  bearing  upon  the  cost  of 
bread  to  the  oonsumer.  of  a  nuultft  price  for  wheat  two  or  three 
times  that  prevaUlng  in  tree  markeu,  must  be  obvious. 

While  the  growth  of  mass  production  has  made  foods,  especially 
canned  foods,  available  to  our  oltlaens  throughout  the  land  at  rela- 
tively low  prices,  excessive  duties  levied  on  such  products  in  many 
foreign  countries  has  restilted  In  an  almost  prohibitive  price  to 
the  consumer.  This  has  limited  their  use  to  a  very  small  group 
Of  the  population,  and  has  denied  to  a  large  part  producU  which 
could  otherwise  provide  them  with  a  variety  of  healthful,  nutri- 
tious and  oonvenlsnt  foods  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at 
prices  within  their  means. 

Take  the  case  of  cotton  in  Germany.  Since  exchange  and  im- 
port control  was  established,  Germany's  cotton  purchases  have 
been  greatly  curtailed  and  there  has  been  increasing  resort  to 
artificial  substitutes,  inferior  In  quality  and  higher  in  cost. 
Shortage  of  raw  material  has  inevitably  placed  the  German  cotton 
manufacturer  at  a  disadvantage  and  increased  his  costs,  whlls 
the  consiuner  has  been  offered  poorer  goods  at  unnecessarily  high 
prices. 

How  far  can  nations  go  with  this  matter  of  eelf-sufilclency? 
What  effect  docs  it  have  upon  the  domestic  economy  of  a  country? 
Concerning  the  United  States,  I  think  the  best  answer  which 
has  been  given  to  this  was  by  Secretary  Wallace  who  said  that  if 
we  drift  or  are  driven  Into  complete  nationalism  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  plan  the  retirement  of  from  60  to  80  million  acres 
of  cropland  which  have  been  used  for  the  growing  of  products 
for  the  export  market. 

It  would  be  misleading  for  me  to  pretend  that  we  In  America 
have  not  contributed  to  the  world  chaos  caused  by  the  shrinkage 
of  internatlotud  trade.  Prevlotisly.  I  have  referred  to  the  condition 
which  existed  in  otir  country  after  the  World  War  which  had  an 
Important  bearing  upon  this  entire  subject,  wherein  we  shifted 
from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  Nation.  During  the  1920'b  we  con- 
tinued to  extend  credits  abroad  and  we  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
Year  by  year  we  added  to  our  creditor  position  and  yet  we  raised 
our  tariff  walls  to  exclude  from  the  American  market  merchandise 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  shipped  to  use  as  paymenU  of 
interest  and  principal  on  these  debts. 

To  havs  attempted  to  make  a  general  redttctlon  in  otir  tariffs 
back  in  193S-34  would  hardly  have  been  practical  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  almost  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  had  erected  trade 
barriers  against  our  products.  By  approaching  this  subject  coun- 
try by  country  under  the  present  trade-agreement  program,  prac- 
tical methods  are  being  employed  to  gradually  reduce  these  bar- 
riers and  expand  the  volume  of  international  commerce .  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  this  subject  of  tariffs  is  being  approached  In 
an  entirely  nonpartisan  manner  In  Washington.  Probably  for  the 
first  time  In  our  history  scientific  methods  are  being  utilized  In 
the  solution  of  our  tariff  problem.  Fact  finding  has  replaced  log 
rolling. 


Every  American  Is  benefited  by  foreign  trade  and  therefore 
every  American  should  have  a  lively  Interest  In  this  snbject.  I 
have  said  frequently  that  we  do  not  realize  how  acutely  interna- 
tional commerce  swells  our  Individual  pocketbooks.  regardless  of 
whether  we  are  farmers,  merchants,  doctors,  undertakers,  or 
bootblacks. 

Many  ot  our  raw  materials  and  sem  trrtanuf actured  products  are 
not  shipped  In  large  quantities  directly  In  foreign  trade.  Never- 
theless, significant  quantities  are  purchased  by  manufacturers, 
who  In  turn  convert  them  into  products  which  do  loom  large 
among  our  exports.  Por  example,  look  at  steel.  A  steti  manu- 
factiu-er  In  Ohk>  may  have  no  export  buslnees  whateuever;  however. 
If  his  prodvict  is  being  shipped  to  Detroit  to  be  used  In  the  manu- 
factvire  of  automobUea  for  the  export  market  you  can  readily 
realize  how  directly  he  is  concerned. 

You  have  the  same  situation  here  In  Florida.  Probabiy  many 
growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  making  deUveries  to  the  cannery 
or  wholesaler  are  unaware  that  eventually  their  products  will  end 
up  in  foreign  countries.  Of  course,  the  same  Is  true  of  many 
other  agricultural  and  livestock  products. 

There  is  hardly  a  day  goes  by  but  what  I  hear  this  statement 
made:  "Oh,  well;  we  can  get  along  without  any  foreign  trade. 
We  only  export  about  10  percent  of  our  total  production  anyviray." 
This  is  a  good  example  oC  the  old  saying  that  a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Normally  we  export  ^^proximately  40  percent  of  our  raw  cotton, 
about  40  percent  of  our  leaf  tobacco,  nearly  26  percent  of  our 
office  appliances,  approximately  16  peroent  of  our  tractors,  60 
peroent  of  our  naval  stores,  about  80  peroent  of  our  lard,  and  BO 
percent  of  our  dried  fruits.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  state- 
ment so  carelessly  made  about  exjiortlng  10  peroent  of  our  total 
production  is  misleading. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  more  Interesting  facte.  In  1887  we  exported 
approximately  $430,000,000  worth  of  cotton  or  cotton  goods:  nearly 
$160,000,000  worth  of  tobacco,  both  numufactured  and  utunanufac- 
tured;  and  almost  $360,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products  other 
than  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  total  value  of  all  of  our  exports 
In  1937  exceeded  three  and  a  fourth  billion  dollars,  which  was  an 
increase  of  86  percent  over  the  year  U36.  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  increased  more  subetantlally  In  quantity  and  value 
in  1937  than  in  any  year  slnoe  the  depression  low  in  1982.  In  fact, 
the  total  figure  was  the  largest  since  1080. 

Many  people  do  not  realise  the  extent  lo  which  exports  ar» 
serving  to  sustain  employment  and  purchasing  power  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1988,  94  peroent  of  the  out- 
put of  the  automobile  industry  was  shippecf  abroad,  alttaottMli 
usually  foreign  markets  absorb  only  11  peroent  or  Lees  of  the 
industry*!  production.  During  the  same  period  exactly  60  peroent 
of  the  total  orders  received  for  machine  tools  ware  from  ptirohasere 
In  foreign  countries,  Approximately  46  peroent  of  the  entire 
factory  deliveries  of  aireraft  plant*  during  tAe  first  quarter  of  1888 
were  for  export  Even  the  textile  Indxutry,  which  has  had  m 
difficult  time  in  foreign  markeU  during  recent  years,   has  eg- 

? landed  exports  of  cotton  cloth  from  68,000,000  square  yards  in 
he  first  quarter  of  1837  to  87,000,000  in  the  mam  period  of  this 
year. 

Among  the  factors  which  have  aided  in  the  expansion  of  our 
export  trade  in  recent  months,  one  of  oonalderable  importanoe  is 
probably  of  a  tcmpomry  character,  I  refer  to  armament  programs 
abroad  which  have  increased  the  demand  not  only  for  munitions 
and  the  materials  to  produce  them,  but  also  for  the  machinery, 
vehicles,  and  materials  used  in  road  btUldlng  and  the  other  activ- 
ities which  strengthen  the  national  defense.  It  Is  questionable 
how  long  this  business  can  continue. 

Our  merchandise  exports  ars  now  averaging  roughly  a  hundred 
million  dollars  a  month  more  than  our  imports.  We  naturally 
cannot  expect  other  cotmtrles  to  continue  to  purobaae  goods  so 
far  in  excess  of  the  goods  we  are  buying  from  them-  especially  in 
view  of  our  large  net  creditor  position — for  trade  cannot  move 
for  a  long  time  chiefly  in  one  direction.  In  other  words,  the 
benefit  we  derive  from  the  higher  ratio  of  exporu  to  domestle 

{>roduction  during  tlie  recession  in  business  cannot  be  ptnnantnt— 
t  can  only  help  to  tide  us  over  the  dlfllculty. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  greater  imports  would  lead  to  unem- 
ployment. This  notion  is  faUaelotia,  for  the  reoortls  of  the  paak 
century  and  a  half  prove  oonclualraly  that  domestic  activity  hae 
been  high  when  Imports  were  great.  Imports,  themaelvas,  create 
employment  rather  than  unemployment,  in  addition  to  the  em- 
ployment created  by  the  exporu  which  pay  for  them.  Labor  mtist 
be  expended  on  them  from  the  time  they  arrive  in  port  until  they 
reach  their  final  point  of  consumption.    Whether  ae  raw  materials, 


finished,  or  manufactured  goods,  they  must  be  transported, 
housed,  wholesaled,  and  reUiled  with  labor  and  mtuch  of  our  im- 
ports require  great  quantities  of  processing  labor  before  they  an 
ready  for  final  constunption. 

I  know  that  quite  often  our  elticena  say:  "Oh,  well,  let's  nm 
our  own  buslnees  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  fontigh  oountrlae." 
Anyone  who  makes  that  statement  should  stop  and  reflect  that  we 
can  trace  every  step  of  progress  aiKl  civilization  to  the  tact  that 
through  the  exchange  of  goods  and  ideas  a  better  world  hae  been 
built.  And  whenever  anything  is  done  to  retard  this  progress,  or 
dlmlnUh  It,  a  serious  step  backward  is  made  with  unfortunate 
consequences  for  the  present  and  future  generations.  Frankly,  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  not  only  our  cltlzerui,  but  people  throughout 
the  world,  will  not  stand  by  peacefully  and  meekly  adapt  them- 
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MlvM*   to  th«    IrtwrrM    «Unrt»rd«   of   llvkng    that   would   re»ull    ll 
forBiun   tr«<i«»  wrr«  »ub«Unti»njr  cut  off 

Krtmamu-  dimBUr  which  brtnga  luTtrlni  to  t  people  will 
•»»ntuaiiy  i«»d  to  itrix*  and  conflict  ■conomic  progreM  which 
brir>K»  »«ti«f»ctlon  U  t  road  to  peace  r  believe  that  ihle  in  a 
nrurtirnl  m»tt4<r  to  which  luch  omanli.tlona  a«  are  reprwienlwl 
heri.  tfxiay  .hould  girt  aerloui  attention  Certainly  a«  Indlviduftl- 
you  can  ttudy  and  analjrw  the  facu  aitd  Uke  an  active  part  in 
awakfnini  our  people  to  the  conaclouanMU  that  our  forelicn  trade 
!•  a  great  national  benefit- -not  oonflnfa  to  any  one  locality  or 
any  leolated  group  of  our  population,  I  la  a  trade  without  which 
we  rould  not  continue  the  preeent  aUnd  irda  of  our  orderly  aoclett 
There  la  not  a  man.  woman,  or  child  In  your  8Ut«  who  la  not  in 
one  way  or  another  pMtially  aupportet  and  malnuined  by  ovi 
loreign  trade. 
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BT  BON.  PAT  McCARRAM, 
IMS 


OF  NSVADA.  UARCS   B. 


Mr.  U>D01.    Mr.  Pmldent.  th«re 
tloD  a  moit  able  addren  delirered 
tlDffuUhed  friend,  the  Junior 
UcCmmaam],  on  the  queatlon  of 
maadi  mj  attention  and  regpect^ 
parlance  of  the  gubjeot  matter  and 
for  tta  author.    Z  aak  unanlmoiu 
In  the  Ricou). 

There  beint  no  objection,  the 
printed  In  the  Rxcoto.  a«  foUowg 


hag  come  to  my  atten- 

time  ago  by  my  dls* 

from  Nevada    [Mr. 

prev^llng  wages.    It  com- 

becauge  of  the  Im- 

because  of  my  regard 

that  It  be  ingerted 


goiae 
Senator 


bcth 


con  lent 


Add-esg  wag  ordered  to  be 


l«y  fellov  eouatrymen.  thtr«  is  now  , 
UBltwl  SUtes  an  approprUUon  blU  frr  » 
to  r«Uef  and  work  relkrf.    Of  that  eum.  a 
to  be  devoUd  to  direct  reltef  and  four  b 

I  preeented  to  the  Appropriatlona  ( 
an  amendment  to  the  btll  which  has 
Nation-wide  diacuaaton.    The  apeclilc 
haa  been  itatMl  and  publlahed.  eo.  in  - 
repeat  only  ao  much  of  the  amexMlment 
ohivet  to  be  eooompllahed.    It  u  thle 

That  the  wage  scale  to  be  piUd  la  aU  ^^, 
suant  to  this  bill,  ahall  be  In  aooordsnoo 
vailing  rats  of  wage  for  work  of  a  aimilar 
Tillage,  or  other  dm  division  ot  the  8Ute 
may  be  located. 

The  term  "prevailing  rats  of  wage"  bat 
public  dlacusalone  and  by  oommenutora 
piles  to  the  amendment  now  pendliur  be. 
term  ••prevailing  rate  of  wage"  may  well 
and  thought  of  my  dlseuaalon. 

In  oppoatuon  to  thla  amendment  it  haa 
and  OA  the  Ooor  of  the  Senate  and  a 
would  mean  an  enlarged  a^jroprlatlon. 
considered  the  eubject  from  thla  oppoalni 
the  additional  coat  in   bUUons.    aTrun  i 
Ttim  adopUon  of  the  amendment  would  no 
of  a  single  doUar  in  exoeae  of  that  co 
Uhistraling  my  poelUve  sUtement  I  .^^ 
lean  public  to  the  fact  that  the  apirlt.  and 
amendment  haa  already  bean  written  in; 
wttsrs  there  waa  no  actual  statute. 

Psfmlt  me  to  Uluatrate:  There  la  now  a 
^Vl^S^^  .1^^"  P«»»Wtog  that  the  pr«T 
bs  paid  by  the  Oovernment  in  the 
WMlittwg.  and  this  provision  is  either 
^>12«»  "J*f  r^  «^tr»ct  let  for  the  e^,., 

^^l2*i^H^**J'^*  P«»>»>e"»orka  proj«t 
■i«ja<8snau»  )Wa.  of  Nebraska,  whlcj 
T^nnsssii  VaUey  Authority  Act.  there  is  p 
MM  that  aU  eontraou  must  oonuin  a  pi 
the  prevaUlag  rau  of  wage  shall  be  paid 
wage  M  the  rats  paid  for  work  ot  a  aimilM 
Muntty. 


elsewhere 


contem  Uated 


W«dn««day,  April  20), 


ps^dlng  In  ths  Senate  of  the 
1,000.000  to  be  devoted 
II  proximately  one  billion  Is 
illflons  to  work  relief. 

tte«  and  to  the  Senate 

become  the  subject  of 

lan^xiage  of  the  amendment 

spirit  of  brevity.  I  will 

u  win  give  concisely  the 

pub  lie  works,  prosecuted  pur- 
irlth  the  estahllahed  pre- 
nature  In  any  city,  town. 
in  which  the  public  work 

been  dwelt  upon  in  all 

f  eneraUy  as  the  same  ap- 

bef<  re  Oongreaa.    Hence,  the 

M  adopted  as  the  theme 

been  stated  in  the  press 
(There  that  its  adoption 
Indeed,  thoee  who  have 

angle  have  conjectured 
the   courae  of   fallacy. 

entail  the  appropriation 

•-"-'  In  the  bill,  and  as 

.    refer  the  Amer- 

Indeed  the  letter,  of  thla 

}  law  and  been  adopted 


resp»ctfuUy 


ersc^  Ion 


1  federal  law  known  as  the 

•  lUng  rate  of  wagea  must 

nitructlon  of  any  public 

■p^lfloaUy  or  Inferentlally 

of  a  public  building. 

the  crowning  achleve- 

projeet  la  known  as  the 

tbed  In  no  uncertain 

prdvtaion  that  not  leaa  than 

which  prevailing  rate  of 

nature  in  a  given  oom- 


Wf  nr"  ni:  rRmillur  with  thi<  iut!ninl»<frnflon  of  publlc-worki 
nrtivltv  rnrrl^<l  nn  niu1»T  'h-  .•mnnnt  ndrnlnipitrntion  nf  Mr  Scere- 
t»ry  Iclcf*  involving  Iha  rxpvuiuunv  at  public  monryi  npproprlatud 
by  CoiigrfM  in  Uio  amount  of  ri  J')0  oiH)  OCX)  In  nil  of  that  »reat 
woric  ih^  prfvnilinK  iati»  nt  w:\tct>  in  tlin  rommuiiity  In  which  a 
prn)».<;t  u  undiTtnltrn  \h  nxcri  nn  thf  nitc  of  wa«r  lo  be  paid  by  anv 
conirriftor  in  tho  cnniitnirntn  nf  ihp  pr(, jt^rt  '     "/ 

In  th«  work  bi'inic  inow^cuti-d  undir  thp  rnntrrvntlnn  coroe 
•omi-llmr*  known  an  ihf  C  C  C  ,  wi.  hiive  ihr  pomiivf^  •tatement  of 
Mf  J«mr*  J  McEm»>f,  AMUtont  Dlrrrtor  that  wherever  a  project 
U  ron«trurud  undr-r  ihu  p.irtuuhir  itdnilnmtrntion.  the  prevalllnir 
rate  of  wngf  in  n  uivfn  locnlity  nhtill  br  itnrt  m  b*<lng  paid 

Whert,  in  ail  rrdpr*!  ariivuir«  of  th«  day  wn\ild  on<»  moat  expect 
to  find  an  abienrc  of  the  prlnrlplc  of  ndhrring  to  the  prevalllna 
It  i2:^*"f'L  ^""^  thought  \\k«  nunc  would  naturaUy  turn  to 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminmtratlon  bfraviae  we  might 
wonder  why  undir  direct  rrllcf  th«  Admlniitrntor  would  adhere 
to  the  rule  of  paying  the  pr«^vftlling  rale  of  wage 

It  was  with  Interent  that  I  he-ard  the  iitatement  of  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Hopkin«,  rederal  Relief  Admlnlirtralor,  glrlng  hu  leatlmony  before 
the  Committee  on  Approprlatloni.  when  he  naid-nnd  1  quote  his 
worda  from  the  record  'We  now  pay  the  prevailing  hourly  rate  of 
r**w  ■  .f"*^  ""y  sttrntlon  has  been  arreated  by  the  order  Issued 
by  Mr.  Hopkins  of  date  Mnrrh  0,  1034.  which  order  li  as  foUowi- 
Wagea  will  be  at  the  prevailing  rate  for  the  occupation  and  the 
locality  in  which  work  li  done,'  •»«*«• 

I  have  given  theae  apecinc  inatancea  of  statutory  provision  and 
administrative  activity  under  Pedernl  control  in  the  expenditure  of 
rederal  money  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  at 
thli  hour,  that  I  do  not  advocate  a  novel  or  radical  provision  to  be 
written  into  the  greatest  appropriation  law  ever  conaldered  In  ths 
history  of  the  world.  w  ***  «*• 

^«Pr/^?  contrary,  I  am  advocating  thu  amendment  because  my 
country  in  the  past  has  believed  in  the  spirit  of  thla  provUlon  and 
because  In  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  my  country.  I  believe  In 
and  will  strive  for  ihu  policy  "•*»>•»« 

I  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  each  of  the  fore- 
going instances,  speciAc  appropriations  were  made  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  within  theae  appropriations. 

But  Federal  legislation  la  not  all  tho  ;aw  on  the  subject  Ths 
Btatee  In  their  respective  capacities  have  taken  emphaUc  acUon 
and  have  written  into  their  suiutes  terms  of  no  uncertainty  in 
furtherance  of  a  malnt^-nance  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wases 
wherever  public  moneys  were  to  be  expended.  ^ 

hv  tHi'^ri^^™*'^^  ^5"  ^"^  ^""  Pr*'»illnf?  wage-rate  laws  compiled 
.L  .  .''Vw'"!'^'  °'  ^^°^  ""«^"  '^»  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  seta  forth  the  statutes  of  33  Statcn,  in  each  of  which  It  Is  In 
substance    provided  that  not  less  than  the  general  prevailing  rate 

^1J**k'  "  "^^J^  °^  *  "™'"""  ^haraor  In  the  locality  shLl  bs 
paid  where  public  work  la  carried  on  by  any  county  city  town 
or  political  subdivision  of  the  SUte  or  by  the  State  Itself 
Ar'^l^^r!uf°^  those  progressive  States  In  alphabetical  order  are: 
^en?n.;,^*»^'^?''''*„  ^°  °'*'*°'  I>la^^«  norlda.  Idaho,  KaiuS 
Kentucky,   Maine.   Maryland,   Montana.   Nevada,   New   Jersey    New 

ngton,  Wisconsin;   and  In  addition  to  tho  foregoing  I  may  naine 

V!;°S;'?^  '%^"7i'°?'"  °^  ^"''*'  «'''^«"'  ^"d  Puerto  rnco. 
«.n^  %,?  [     "l.Pw'^T   ^  P°'"'  °"^  ^^^  ^*"  ^^at  ^he  State  I  repre- 
sent and  m  which  I  waa  born  l.s  Ustod  among  those  which  iS^ 
legislation  recognizing  the  prevailtng-wage  rule 

ir,  th?.*^^t,'?,r^i°'^.K^  '^*  foregoing  facts  again  to  Illustrate  that 
In  this  activity  for  the  adoption  of  the  prevalllne-wage  amendment 
I  am  only  In  the  stride  of  the  spirit  of  the  day  in  wSch^li?^     * 

The  efforts  we  are  making  to  maintain  the  prevLling-JLe  ^e 
to  respective  communities  in  public  worka  la  oniraS  attemnTt^ 
prevent  the  tearing  down  of  th.  prevailing  w^e^Se  In  orWaS 
industry.  It  la  only  an  effort  to  brlni?  IntoThl  h^i^  of  tollSS 
humanity  in  this  country  a  contentment  resting  uponTfafiS 
they  should  have  and  will  have  in  their  Government 

And  in  this  respect,  may  I  with  propriety  take  advantajre  of  th. 
theme  of  the  great  poet  Goldsmith,  when  he  said:  ^^''''^'^  °'  ^ 

-Princes  and  lord.?  may  flourish,  or  may  fade- 

n„t''!^K^,^*'^  "'^'^''  ^^'^'^  '^'^  »  ^''■eath  hath  riiade. 
But  a  bald  peasantry,  the  country's  pride  ^^ 
wnen  once  destroyed,  can  never  t>e  supplied." 

i»,^>iT°*iI*^^T'*^  primarily  upon  the  contentment  which  abides 
m  the  hearts  of  its  tollers.  When  contentment  la  dertroved  in  thf? 
"Jjciu™   ''  *  ^^-^-^n«  break  In  the  cornerstone'ofgSJe'r'niSeS:!' 

perpetuity  of  American  ln<.tl'urion.s  ^  mUIlona  and  for  the 

Other  countries  have  reco^.-ilzed  the  principle  which  T  h»v  i„^ 
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Which  enhaness  the  [nirchaslng  pcrwer  of  the  masses  and  augments 

the  clrculaLlun  medium  of  exchange,  brings  with  It  renewed  life  to 
everyday  buatneas  In  every  line, 

Wo  speak  freely  todny  of  maintaining  the  ayatem  of  profit*  In 
Industry.  Profits  In  industry  come  from  the  sale  of  commodities, 
but  remember  that  fundamentally  a  man  s  labor  is  not  a  cum- 
mcxlity  The  laborer's  ««nergy  is  a  part  of  his  life,  not  to  bo  barirred 
or  aold  but  to  be  muinlalned  and  nurtured  as  the  Nation  would 
malnuin  and  nurture  lU  whole  existence. 

In  the  effort  being  made  in  ths  Senate  to  write  this  amendment 
into  law  there  la  no  thought  of  personal  aggrandissment.  but  there 
Is  an  everlasting  and  abiding  determination  that  the  wage  structure 
of  thla  country  ihall  not  be  torn  down  and  that  the  American 
standard  of  living,  fought  for  and  maintained  by  the  tolling  masses 
of  this  country,  ahall  continue. 

The  McCanan  amsndmsnt  will  permit  the  Prsstdent  to  carry  out 
hla  plan  of  a  limited  monthly  aggregate  of  earning  for  one  who 
la  taken  off  the  dole  and  placed  in  wor'c  relief,  and  at  the  aame 
time  the  amendment  will  carry  out  ths  whols  spirit  and  Intsnt  of 
eatablished  American  policy. 

The  anaendment  would  permit  the  Prsitdent  to  limit  the  aggre- 
gate monthly  earning  of  a  worker  on  a  work-rellsf  project  ao  that 
the  worker  will  be  more  Inclined  to  go  to  private  Industry,  where 
his  aggregate  monthly  earnings  noay  bs  mors— with  this  policy 
there  is  no  controversy. 

To  put  It  in  a  homely  way  we  say,  "Tea;  limit  the  aggregate 
monthly  eamlnga  on  work-relief  projects,  but  maintain  the  prevail- 
ing wage  scale  by  hour,  or  by  day.  or  by  week,  ao  that  private 
Industry  will  do  likewise,  and  that  private  industry,  by  doing  like- 
wise, win  thus  entice  the  relief  worker  from  relief-work  rolls,  where 
his  aggregate  monthly  earnings  are  limited,  into  employment  in 
private  industry,  where  his  aggregate  monthly  earnings  will  be,  by 
reason  of  the  maintained  wage  acale.  augmented  to  a  proper  amount 
In  keeping  with  the  proper  Amertcsn  standard  uf  living." 

My  position  In  advocating  this  amendment  is  that  American 
Institutions  shall  go  on  to  lead  the  world,  and  that  by  adopting 
thl.H  amendment  a  great  administration,  headed  by  a  great  Presi- 
dent, will  write  history  Into  the  statutes  of  the  country,  serving 
notlee  to  tho  world  that  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  the  words 
of  Lincoln  were  more  than  mere  expreaslons.  and  that  whatever 
crlaes  may  come  upon  us  this  Government,  after  all,  listens  to  the 
heartbeats  of  humanity  and  Is  a  govemmsnl  of  and  for  and  by  ths 
people. 

The  Pending  Food  and  Drug  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  1.  1938 

Mr.  COPPEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous 
organizations  which  for  the  past  5  years  have  been  working 
for  the  passage  of  a  new  and  adequate  food  and  drugs  bill 
have  condemned  8.  5  as  it  has  been  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commission.  They 
have  pointed  out  that  court  review  of  regulations  as  provided 
for  in  8.  9  would  so  hamper  enforcement  that  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  most  vital  to  public  welfare  would  be 
virtually  nullified. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  that  so  long  as  the 
provision  for  court  review  of  regulations  remains  In  8.  5, 
the  protection  which  Federal  authorities  could  give  to  the 
public  were  the  bill  to  be  enacted  under  8.  5  would  be  far 
less  than  that  extended  under  the  existing  law.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  were  the  pro- 
visions for  court  review  of  regulations  deleted,  8.  5  would 
still  be  pitifully  inadequate.  In  several  respects  It  Is  even 
weaker  than  the  existing  law.  In  addition,  it  falls  to  contain 
those  provisions  for  which  constuners  have  fought  hardest  in 
the  past  5  years  and  which  are  basic  to  real  protection  of  the 
consumer  In  the  field  of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  court  review  of  regulation.^.  S.  8 
Is  weaker  than  the  present  law  In  two  Important  respects: 

First.  8.  6  curtails  the  power  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  make  multiple  selmres.  The  authority  to 
mftke  multiple  seizures  has  been  one  oX  the  AdmlnlstTatlon'i 


most  potent  weapons  against  offending  manufacturerf.  It 
should  In  no  way  be  limited. 

Second.  8,  5  Ik  weaker  than  the  law  now  In  force  In  re- 
spect to  mandatory  deflnitlons  and  urtandards  of  drugs.  It 
recognizf's  definitions  and  standards  estAbllshed  by  the  lio- 
rneopathlc  Pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States  and  guppie- 
nients  lo  It  and  to  the  United  States  Pharmaoopola  and  the 
National  Formulary.  None  of  these  are  now  recognized  m 
authorities. 

In  at  least  two  wayn,  then,  S.  6  Is  weaker  than  even  the 
present  law,  In  addition  it  falls  to  incorporate  numercua 
measures  essential  to  consumer  protection. 

8.  5  does  not  provide  lufBcient  protection  agalngt  the  repe- 
tition of  such  tragedies  as  that  which  occurred  last  fall, 
when  a  so-called  elixir  of  sulfanilamide,  a  new  and  untried 
product,  killed  almost  100  people  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  Almost  everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  wholesale 
poisoning  of  men,  women,  and  children  caused  by  this  prod- 
uct which  was  rushed  on  the  market  by  a  manufacturer  io 
eager  for  profits  that  he  did  not  trouble  to  carry  out  the  few 
animal  experiments  needed  to  show  the  lethal  properties  of 
his  "remedy." 

At  the  time  of  this  tragedy  Secretary  Wallace  made  excel- 
lent recommendations  as  to  the  minimum  requirements  of 
legislation  which  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  public 
thus  becoming  the  prey  of  criminally  careless  or  ignorant 
manufacturers.  These  recommendations  have  been  followed 
but  in  part.  For  example,  he  recommended  that  license  con- 
,  trol  should  be  established  not  only  over  drugs  which  might 
be  classified  as  new  in  the  strictest  definition  of  the  term 
but  also  combinations  of  well-known  drugs  which  have  not 
become  generally  recognized  as  safe,  and  well-known  drug 
substances  and  drug  combinations,  the  labels  of  which  rec- 
ommend doses  larger  or  more  frequent  or  over  a  longer  period 
than  has  become  generally  recognized  as  safe. 

Secretary  Wallace  stated  the  case  for  licensing  the  manu- 
facturers of  potentially  harmful  drugs  brlefiy  and  well:  "In 
the  Interest  of  safety,  society  has  required  that  phsrtlcians 
be  licensed  to  practice  the  healing  art.  Pharmacists  are 
licensed  to  compound  and  dispense  drugs.  Electricians, 
plumbers,  and  steam  enilneers  pursue  their  respective 
trades  under  license.  But  there  is  no  such  control  to  pre- 
vent Incompetent  drug  manufacturers  from  marketing  any 
kind  of  lethal  poUon." 

But  despite  the  great  need  for  licensing  at  least  those 
manufacturers  of  the  type  of  preparations  dcjignated  by 
the  Secretary,  no  such  control  Is  provided  by  8.  5.  8.  6 
does  provide  licensing  control  of  a  sort  for  those  drugs  which 
can  be  termed  new  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  but  the 
licensing  provision  has  serious  defects.  Ttie  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  recommended  that  a  bureau  of  experts 
should  be  provided  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  safety  of 
new  drugs.  According  to  8.  5.  however,  ordinarily  a  decision 
regarding  the  safety  or  danger  of  any  new  drug  Is  to  be 
based  not  on  original  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  but  on  data  sutxnltted  by  the  applicant. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  must  reject  an  appUcation 
within  180  days  from  its  filing,  if  he  rejects  it  at  all,  and 
If  he  does  not  it  becomes  effective.  Six  months  may  at 
first  thought  seem  sufficient  time  in  which  to  determine 
whether  a  drug  is  safe.  Actually  It  Is  not.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, sulfanilamide  (the  drug  Itself,  not  the  so-caUed 
"elixir."  which  owed  its  toxic  property  to  the  solvent  uaec^- 
dlethylene  glycol).  Sulfanilamide  has  been  used  rather 
extensively  by  the  medical  profession  for  well  over  a  year 
and  medical  opinion  is  as  yet  divided  as  to  its  possible 
harmful  effects.  Tliere  arc  many  other  similar  examples. 
The  harmful  effects  of  drugs  are  often  not  recognized  until 
they  have  been  In  uae  over  a  long  period.  No  limitations 
should  be  placed  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to 
the  length  of  time  available  to  him  to  Investigate  the  safety 
of  new  druga. 
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A  second  major  defeat  of  8.  5  la 
ne»jd  net  be  labeled  with  a  statement 
the  formula  haa  been  disclosed  to  the 
turc.    The  need  for  formula  disclosurje 
Is  obvious.    Intelligent  self -treatment 
depends  upon   knowing   what   you 
Wallace  Included  among  his 
Hon  the — 

Prohibition  of  Mcrtt  nnMdlM  bj  requiring 
rully  ttM  oofspoattlon  of  dniga. 

Arcording  to  him — 

Many  foreign  countries  now  ImooM 
drugt  m*nuf»ctur»<i  In  the  United  8Ut4e 


hat  patent  medicines  i 

3f  their  Ingredients  if 

Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 

of  patent  medicines 

even  minor  ailments  j 

Uking.     Secretary 

recomniendatlons  for  leglsla- 


cruntrlM  under  labels  bvarlng  euch 
•re  eoid  to  our  dtttena  undar  Ubala 
oompoaiuon. 


tkla  req\Urement.     Many 

are  exported  to  ruch 

dlacloaure.    The  aame  drugi 

thit  give  no  bint  of  their 


In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Journal  of 


Aaaociatlon  polnta  out  that  many  caies  of  poisoning  occur 


from  adults  taking  a  dose  from  the 


bottles  left  within  the  reach  of  smill  chUdren.     In  such 


that  labels  disclose 


the  American  Medical 


wrong  bottle  or  from 


of  the  preparation  is 
of  life  or  death,  for. 


may  contain  as  deadly 

5  Is  that  proprietary 
disclosure  if  the  in- 


cases, whether  or  not  the  formula 

given  on  the  label  may  be  a  matteij 

without  such  information,  the  propr  antidote  cannot  be 

administered.    Many  people  do  not  fnow  that  a  seemingly 

innocuous  remedy  such  as  a  laxative, 

a  poison  as  strychnine. 

A  third  important  weakness  of  8 
foods  are  also  exempt  from  formuli> 

gredlenta  have  been  disclosed  to  tie  Secretary  and  if  a^ 
»tat«nent  of  the  ingredients  "would   rfve  to  competitors  in 
formation  they  could  not  otherwise  o  rtaln  "'    "  ' 
can  be  expected  to  make  full  use  of  the  excuse  thus  provided 
for  not  telling  the  public  what  thdr  products  contain. 

Tbe  izKreasing  number  of  prepare*,  foods  on  the  market, 
pie  fillers,  cake  mixes,  puddings,  desiert  mixtures  of  every 
type,  all  sorts  of  powders  from  whi:h  to  make  beverages, 
and  so  forth,  makes  it  imperative  thit  a  housewife  be  able 
to  know  what  she  is  purchasing  if  she  is  to  protect  the 
health  of  her  family  as  well  as  her  po  ^ketbook.  Some  people 
are  sensitive  or  allergic  to  even  minu  «  quantities  of  certain 
foods.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  pudding  preparation 
containing  an  amount  of  dried  egg  (o  small  as  to  be  insig- 
olflcant  nutrtUonally  might  be  suflclent  to  precipitate  a 
violent  attack  of  asthma  in  an  int  ividual  predisposed  to 
asthma  and  allergic  to  esss. 

No  woman  can  Judge  the  nutrttl(Qal  value  of  the  pro- 
prietary foods  she  buys.  She  cannot  tell  whether  they  rep- 
resent a  wiae  expenditure  of  money;  she  cannot  select  in- 
telligently from  among  the  many  (liferent  brands  unless 
cbe  knows  what  she  is  purchasing.  Mixed  feeds  for  live- 
stcck  are  labeled  with  their  ccnnpostiou.  But  although  it 
Is  recognlnd  that  a  farmer  has  a  light  to  know  what  he 
feeds  his  pigs.  8.  5  does  not  reoQ  nice  that  women  are 
entitled  to  as  much  Information  ate  ut  the  foods  they  give 
their  children. 

Purthennore.  the  phrase  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  regulations  ttmttlng  be  quantity  of  poison 
permiUed  is  evmstre.  He  is  chargec  to  Umlt  the  quantity 
**to  such  extent  as  he  finds  necessar  r  for  the  protection  of 
public  health."  PnbUc  health  is  a  rague  term.  It  might 
be  dUkuIt  to  prove  that  the  amount  of  lead  arsenate  found 
on  ap[)tes  is  harmful  to  such  an  aiib^Mis  entity  as  the 
"putaUc  health."  It  would  be  an  extirely  dUferent  matter 
eoiMldercd  in  relation  to  the  healUi  of  children  who  are 
trrt"**'^  fusoeptlble  to  lead  and  whc .  Inddm tally,  are  large 
ooommers  of  apples. 

aUU  another  weakness  of  8.  5  Is  1 1^  It  does  not  provide 
tor  grade  labeling  of  canned  goods.  Innumerable  tests  of 
auBDSd  fruits  and  vegetables  have  ah  :ywn  that  neither  brand 
name  nor  price  is  any  criterion  of  qi  aUty.  During  the  days 
of  the  N.  R.  A,^  a  long  list  of  women's  organlaitlons  appeared 
at  the  hcanngti  on  the  canning  code  sind  endorsed  the  grade 
Yf^tfmMrs^  of  Canned  goods.  These  on;  anlsatlons  included  the 
American  Home  Economics  Associatit  in.  the  National  League 


of  Women  Voters,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  National  Council  of  Women,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women.  But  S.  5  has  no  provision  for 
quality  standards  for  canned  goods  and  under  It,  as  under 
the  old  law,  women  would  have  to  continue  to  buy  canned 
goods  on  guess. 

The  need  for  adequate  regulation  of  cosmetics  has  been 
so  urgent  that  It  has  constituted  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  concerted  consumer  drive  for  a  new  food  and  drugs 
law.  3.  5  does  provide  for  regulation  of  cosmetics,  but  only 
regulation  of  an  ineffective  .ort.  8.  6  does  not  require  that 
cosmetics  be  labeled  with  a  statement  of  their  ingredients. 
As  was  pointed  out  In  relation  to  the  need  for  formula  dis- 
closure of  drugs  and  proprietary  foods,  a  woman  must  know 
what  she  Is  buying  if  she  Is  to  protect  her  health  and  her 
pocketbook.  Certain  women  are  allergic  to  substances  used 
In  some  face  powders,  creams,  llpatlclcs,  and  other  cosmetics. 
Cosmetics  which  can  be  used  with  Impunity  by  the  majority 
may  cause  marked  distress  for  them.  Medical  treatment 
over  a  long  period  Is  sometimes  required  In  order  to  discover 
the  offending  substance,  and  frequently  expensive  laboratory 
tests  must  be  made  in  order  to  determine  the  composition  of 
the  cosmetics  being  used. 

Sensitivity  to  certain  substances  used  In  cosmetics  Is  suffi- 
ciently widespread  that  the  American  Medical  Association 
refuses  to  recognize  the  claim  of  any  cosmetic  that  it  is 
nonallergic.  Women  are  obviously  entitled  to  the  health 
protection  afforded  by  requiring  cosmetics  to  bear  a  state- 
ment of  their  ingredients. 

Tliat  they  are  In  need  of  similar  protection  for  their 
pocketbooks  Is  evident  from  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
products  on  the  market.  For  example,  Murine  is  a  prepa- 
ration advertised  as  having  special  merit  for  the  proper  care 
of  the  eyes.  The  American  Medical  Association  has  reported 
it  to  be  essentially  a  water  solution  of  borax  containing  a 
trace  of  berberine  or  some  goldenseal  preparation.  A  satu- 
rated solution  of  boric  acid  is  equally  good,  if  not  superior, 
as  an  eyewash.  One-half  ounce  of  Murine  sells  for  60  cents. 
The  amount  of  boric -acid  solution  that  could  be  made  for 
60  cents  would  have  to  be  measured  by  the  gallons.  Such 
examples  could  be  multiplied  many  times.  The  right  of 
consumers  to  knew  what  fabrics  they  purchase  has  been 
recognized  in  the  recent  rules  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  require  all  garments  made  of  rayon 
or  part  rayon  to  be  identified  as  to  fabric.  It  is  absurd  that 
women  should  be  denied  as  complete  information  regarding 
the  cosmetics  they  buy  and  use. 

Senate  bill  5  fails  to  set  a  minimum  penalty  for  violations. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  notices  of  judgment  issued  under 
the  existing  law  are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  setting  mini- 
mum fines.  The  fines  are  frequently  so  small — often  no  more 
than  |5  or  $10 — that  they  act  as  little  or  no  deterrent.  It  is 
imperative  that  minimum  as  well  as  maximiun  fines  be  set 
by  law  rather  than  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Furthermore,  under  Senate  bill  5  the  administration  can 
start  no  criminal  proceedings  until  the  offender  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  his  views  with  regard  to  the  con- 
templated proceedings  (sec.  305,  p.  56).  Any  such  require- 
ment tends  to  delay  action  against  offenders  and  to  weaken 
enforcement.  It  is  not  the  practice  in  other  cases  of  far  less 
significance  to  public  welfare. 

Equally  weak  are  the  provisions  regarding  publicity.  It 
should  be  part  of  the  administration's  protective  work  to 
disseminate  warnings  to  consumers  regarding  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  which  may  be  hazardous.  Except  in  cases  of 
coiu't  actions  Senate  bill  5  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
disseminate  such  information  only — 

In  sttuatlona  involving  •  •  •  immlneat  danger  to  health 
or  gross  deception  of  the  consumer. 

This  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Senate 
bill  5  or  of  the  ways  in  which  It  is  inadequate  as  a  consumer- 
protective  measure.  It  has  considered  only  seme  of  the  chief 
defects  of  Senate  bill  5. 
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The  more  progressive  and  forthright  members  of  even  the 
food  and  patent-medicine  indtistries  have  admitted  that  the 
existing  law  does  not  provide  the  consuming  public  adequate 
protection.  To  replace  It  with  a  law  ^rtilch  is  even  weaker 
In  many  Important  respects,  with  a  law  which  fails  to  In- 
corporate most  of  the  measures  for  which  consumers  and 
consiuner  groups  have  been  fighting  for  the  past  6  years,  is 
unthinkable.  It  would  represent  a  gross  betrayal  of  con- 
sumer Interests — a  betrayal  which  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
would  not  soon  forget. 

All  public-minded  Members  of  Congress  should  cast  their 
votes  against  8.  6  and  pledge  themselves  to  support  a 
food  and  drugs  bill  such  as  H,  R  5286,  the  Consumers' 
Union  bill.  Introduced  by  myself,  which  would  give  the  pub- 
lic the  protection  It  so  urgently  needs.  8.  5  would  but 
perpetuate  the  vicious  situation  now  existing  tinder  the 
present  bill,  which  penalizes  manufacturers  of  harmful 
preparations  after  Injury,  often  of  an  Irreparable  nature, 
has  been  done;  and  frequently  does  nothing  to  interfere  with 
their  further  sale.  A  licensing  sjrstem  for  proprietary 
preparations  such  as  that  set  up  by  H,  R.  6286  would  pre- 
vent harmful  products  from  ever  reaching  the  market.  It 
would  simplify  the  whole  procedure  of  enforcement  and 
would  place  the  burden  of  the  cost,  not  upon  consumers,  but 
upon  those  manufacturers  whose  ruthlessness  has  made  it 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  public. 


Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

OP  NKW  TEMSXr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  1,  1938 


ADDRESS    OP   HON.    D.    LANE    POWERS    AT   THE    BEVERLY 
NATIONAL  CKMirrERY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcobo,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  New 
Jersey,  on  Memorial  Day: 

Mayor  Keeler,  honored  guests,  and  friends,  we  are  met  here  today 
oto  an  occasion  that  Is  not  only  solemn  and  sacred,  but  Joyous 
anrf  thankful.  At  the  dose  of  these  stirring  ceremonies  to  oran- 
memorate  Decoration  Day  and  to  dedicate  the  Improvements  to 
our  national  cemetery,  we  are  trnpreased  with  the  solemnity  and 
sanctity  of  the  occasion.  However,  let  us  each  and  every  one  feel 
at  this  time  a  sublime  )oy  and  a  sense  of  true  thanksgiving. 

We  are  here  to  honor  those  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country — our  country.  Prom  that  source  emanates 
the  sacredneas  of  our  purpose  In  heading  these  ceremonies,  in 
dedicating  the  addition  to  this  revered  and  hallowed  ground.  But 
from  the  lives  and  deaths  of  those  men  whom  we  are  honoring, 
we,  the  living,  should  obtain  a  new  source  of  ln^>iratlon.  a  new 
desire  to  serve  our  Nation  and  oar  countrymen. 

In  the  graves  that  dot  this  cemetery  lie  the  sanctifled  remains 
of  otir  glorloos  dead.  In  our  heduls.  the  knowledge  of  what  those 
remains  exemplify  should  ^ur  v»  to  emulate  their  service  and 
their  purpose,  to  dedicate  ourselves  again  to  the  high  ideals  which 
typified  thetr  exlstenoes. 

We  are  met  to  hooor  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  wars.  We 
are  honoring  those  who  died  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  or  those  who 
sorvlved  the  catastrophe  ot  battle  to  psss  peacefully  to  their  re- 
wards surrotxnded  by  their  families  and  their  friends.  But 
whether  taken  by  the  toll  of  sMfe  or  gathered  to  their  Maker  In 
the  quletiide  of  thefr  own  horned  these  men  have  left  us  a  ml^ty 
heritage,  an  tnallenable  duty.  That  heritage  is  the  love  of  Uberty. 
that  duty  the  sacred  obligation  to  defend,  with  our  lives  If  need 
be.  the  liberty  they  have  chertohed  for  us  through  the  centuries. 

From  the  ***T"pi«»«  of  our  honorable  dead  we  should  obtain 
the  Joy  and  thankfulness  we  are  cxperleoclng  today,  lliat  Joy 
comes  from  the  knowledge  of  their  aacrlflce.  that  thankfulzaess 
tram  realization  of  their  stewardship. 

Kn/'H  of  us  derives  from,  the  Divine  an  independent  spirit.  By 
law  ami  franchise  we  have  blossomed  that  spirit  into  a  legal 
fiiifrtnm.  a  liberty  wtUch  is  our  most  cherlahflrt  individual  and 


collective  possession.  Judging  our  national  history  from  the 
larger  viewpoint  we  can  be  proud  to  assert  that  our  armies  and 
navies  have  never  gone  to  war  except  in  the  one  cavise— the  cause 
of  liberty. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812  we  fought  to 
liberate  our  country  from  txmdage  of  another  power.  In  the  Civil 
War  we  fought  to  liberate  the  Negroes  from  the  bondage  of  slavery. 
In  the  Spanish -American  War  we  fought  to  free  our  island  neigh- 
bors from  the  tyranny  of  Spam.  In  the  World  War  we  sent  our 
men  and  our  money  overseas  to  preserve  tlie  light  of  liberty  lor 
the  whole  world. 

In  hU  Uuplring  address  on  the  shamblas  that  was  Osttysburg^ 
battlefield,  our  President  Lincoln  gave  utterance  also  to  the 
primary  purpose  of  our  Nation  and^^  peoples^-the  purposa  of 
Uberty.    Be  said: 

"Pour  soorn  and  seven  ysara  ago  our  futlMn  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  coiicelved  tn  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  art  craatfld  squal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  gy^t  drll  War.  testing  whether  that 
naUon  or  any  nation  so  co^lved  and  so  dedicated  caa  long 
endure." 

Through  the  years  that  have  flowed  swiftly  into  eternity  smce 
President  Lincoln  made  his  historic  address,  the  prediction  of  his 
prophecy  has  proven  entirely  true.  The  Civil  War  was  a  teat  of 
our  conception  in  liberty.  Every  day  since  then  has  put  ttaat 
same  conception  to  a  test.  Our  present  troublous  times,  ovir  na- 
tional unrest  and  disturbance  are  each  and  every  otM  of  them 
a  test  of  our  democracy  and  our  liberty. 

To  students  of  world  affairs  ons  of  the  most  surprising  aDd 
disooncertlng  ezhlbitiODS  today  tn  the  Interaatloinal  picture  is 
the  wUIlngness  of  the  peoples  of  forslgn  nations  to  surrender  thetr 
liberty,  to  submit  their  necks  to  the  yokes  of  dletatonAilp,  whether 
In  the  form  of  fascism  or  nasl-lsm.  mlUtary  domination,  or 
<p^m^  m  ^1  fif^ttt  - 

We  of  thia  coontry  are  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Where  these 
foreigners  have  experienced  only  for  a  short  period  the  Joys  of 
democracy,  or  a  semldemocraey,  we  In  the  United  States  have  llTSd 
for  years  under  the  beneOees  of  a  full  democracy.  When  these 
foreigners  are  ready  to  lay  down  thetr  arms  and  sunwDder  their 
liberty  for  the  doubtful  protection  of  a  dictatorial  tyrant,  we  tn 
America  are  ready  and  willing  to  flght — yes,  tomarrow.  If  need  be — 
for  the  pveservatloD  of  our  liberty. 

Our  democracy  Is  being  tested  every  day  economically,  socially, 
govemmentally.  Were  we  to  have  a  dear-eat  Issue  of  liberty  for 
which  to  fight,  you  would  find  every  man  tn  this  Nation  in  arms 
and  ready  and  eager  for  the  fray.  Unfortanately,  the  enemies  of 
our  democratic  form  of  government  are  more  subtle  than  we;  are 
more  experleiieed  tn  the  niceties  of  surreptitious  propagaatfai.  It 
is  for  us,  then,  for  us  wiK>  are  living  In  this  day  and  age  of  gov- 
ernmental and  economic  change,  to  remain  constantly  on  the 
alert  aga^ist  aU  subversive  infliioices,  against  the  propagandist 
who  misleads  the  press,  against  the  sabsldlzed  orators  whose 
golden  tongues  utter  promises  neither  he  nor  his  masters  have 
any  thought  of  keeping.  We  must  guard  against  the  enemy 
within  the  gates,  the  traitor  who  bOTes  from  within.  By  their 
stealthy  maneuverlngs,  by  their  hidden  Intent,  these  betrayers  In 
high  piEu:e6  are  the  vajnpires  of  our  country,  living  off  the  life- 
blood  they  can  leech  from  otir  desire  for  Uberty,  which  is  the 
heart  of  our  democracy.  *^ 

To  those  of  us  here  today  who  have  had  the  honor  of  defending 
our  Nation,  Memorial  Day  brings  a  special  slgniflcance.  We  are 
here,  inspired  by  Uie  unforgettaWe  remembrances  of  our  service 
to  keep  fresh  and  green  the  memory  of  those  with  whom  we  shsired 
the  privations  and  endured  the  hardships  of  the  trenches,  the 
terrible  chaos  of  the  coaOict.  We  are  thinking  of  those  by  whose 
side  we  stood  while  the  bedlam  of  the  battlefield  dinned  in  our 
ears,  deafening  us.  bewildering  us.  frightening  us.  but  at  the  same 
time  Imbuing  \is  with  an  unquenchable  determination  to  carry  the 
torch  of  liberty  before  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  are  reminded 
of  thoee  who  tasted  with  xis  the  bitter  gall  of  defeat,  and  of  those 
who  Joined  with  us  in  the  ecstatic  ovation  with  which.  In  No- 
vember of  1918,  we  welcomed  the  signing  of  the  armlstloe. 

We  are  reminded  today  of  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  who  braved  the  fevers  of  the  Jungle,  the  dangers  of  the 
sniper's  bullet  to  carry  Uberty^  torch  to  otw  unfortanate  Mand 
neighbors.  We  are  especially  reminded  of  the  once  stroog  line 
of  blue,  now  thinned  to  a  revered  handful,  which  fougbt  with 
General  Grant  to  preserve  our  concept  of  liberty,  and  to  Uberatte 
the  Negro  from  his  bondage.  ^^^ 

A  constant  memory  to  us  are  thaae  graves,  so  besottfuDy  tended, 
above  which  waves  the  flag  of  the  RepubUc.  They  mark  tbe  rest- 
ing place  of  many  men  who  died  not  as  mortals  usually  die  but 
as  sacrlflces  tipon  the  altar  of  Uberty.  These  sleepers  here  were 
patriot  cltlBens.  They  were  not  men  who  thirsted  for  strife  and 
blood.  They  were  not  adventurers  who.  from  restleaaoaas  aad 
curiosity,  challenged  perU  and  death.  Tbej  were  not  hirelings 
who  sold  themselves  as  Instruments  of  ambition.  They  were 
patriots  who.  In  the  hour  of  cur  country's  trial,  voltmtedwl  Ibr 
the  defense  of  American  Union  and  American  liberty. 

fCTtaii  we  who  are  here  today  make  all  their  aerlfioee  into  noChlag- 
2ies8?  ff^»»  we  supinely  surrender  the  land  they  won  for  us  with 
their  blood  to  the  doubtful  mercies  of  oppressors?  Or  sfaaU  we 
today  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  taA  which  Llnodn  gave  us — to 
tbe  policy  ot  testing  our  democracy  hg  orderlj  and  statototy  fiiange 
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rmther  than  the  abnegmUon  of  all  rtghta  and  prtrUegea  of  the 

*°?knS^ih«t  your  dectoton  will  be.  Each  of  you  U  pleclgtog  hJan- 
■elX  now  to  continue  to  support  our  NaUon  In  this  ^l«^- ;»*"^J" 
DO  worse  than  the  crlaU  of  yesterday  and  n>  better  th*n  ^e  ^^ 
of  tomorrow.  Life  1.  a  atrtfe.  life  la  change  P^f  ^^  ^^"''S 
cur  Nation  gave  ua  a  goremment  which  ti  elaatlc.  Our  inspired 
Conrtltuuon— the  BUI  of  Rlghta  of  aU  Amirlcaa  cltlMua— to  »uffl- 
elent  to  meet  all  go»«mmental  needa  thrjugh  Its  provtalona  for 
orderly  change  and  legal  amendment.  In  Europe  the  P«oP\«^^'« 
in  many  caaea  refuaed  to  meet  the  chaUengB  of  thla  teat  of  liberty 
iMtead  they  have  attcmptMl  to  tert  Ubirty  by  subaatutlon  of 
despotism,  which  la  not  In  any  aenaa  of  tJke  word  a  test  but  la  a 

mere  unequlTocable  surrender.  

Theae  haUowed  mounds  arotmd  ua  contJiln  the  remains  of  men 
who  f ou^t  to  preaerre  the  honor  of  the  ft  ig  which  U  the  emblem 
a<  our  natlonjiltty.  tha  proud  name  of  oui  country  whoae  history 
la  our  moat  cherlabed  poaw—ion.  They  fmight  for  the  dignity  and 
the  perpetuity  of  our  OoTwnment.  bom  imld  the  bloody  throes 
of  the  Reroluuon  and  tested  aUke  by  tte  angry  contentions  of 
Internal  pollUcal  dlsputea  and  the  aharp  xmnicU  of  foreign  war. 
"•o  these  m«;n  we  ow»  a  aoiemn  obUgatto  i.  They  must  not  have 
died  in  Tain.  Tha  prtxielplas  for  which  t»«y  fotight  and  perished 
mwt  be  our  inlnclptea.  tha  kleaia  which  ^  rurred  many  of  them  to 
the  auprem«  saerlfloe  must  b«  our  Idaala. 

We  cannot  b«  true  to  their  herotam  an<i  surrender  our  heritage. 
We  cannot  k*ep  faith  with  them  and  wrmlt  theae  subveralTc 
influencea  to  sap  the  strength  of  our  ootmtry.  We  cannot  bow 
In  mcmorr  to  our  national  haroes  and  al  the  same  time  submit 
wUllngly  to  the  doctrlxw  at  clam  hMired  imd  claaa  oonnict.  Ours 
la  one"  Nation,  united,  free,  vital.  To  xia  i  ha  living  falla  the  obU- 
catton  to  mw^"t*i"  Ita  union,  ita  freedom.  Ita  vitality. 

Let  t».  th«ai.  kindle  afreah  tha  Area  ol  loyalty  and  fidelity  on 
the  altar*  of  our  hearta  and  renew  our  p  edgee  of  life  and  aacred 
honor  to  tranamlt  to  poaterity  untamlatied  thla  matehlees  Oov- 
•rament  at  oura.  bought  by  the  blood  of  (  put  fathera  and  baptized 
to  the  young  blood  of  our  recent  generst  ona. 

lYxlay.  we  cannot  live  for  the  preaant  akme.  We  have  new 
dutiea  coming  with  each  hour,  but  we  ewe  to  otir  children  and 
our  children  B  children  obUgatlona  moat  aolemn  and  imperaUve. 
We  are  each  of  ua  a  part  of  that  great  ciixrent  of  humanity  that 
touches  the  beginning,  the  mlddls.  and  1  be  end  of  time.  L«t  us 
not  forget  the  fraternal  duties  we  owe  eac  i  other,  let  ua  not  forget 
our  responaltiUltlea  to  our  ftag  and  our  ct  luntry. 

Our  Nation  will  survlva.  our  country  irlll  eoncpier  Ita  enemlee. 
That  survival  and  that  oonqueat  will  la  effected  by  you  who. 
today,  take  from  these  honored  dead  Iz  creased  devotion  to  the 
caiise  for  wWch  they  gave  the  last  greai  measure  of  devotion — 
Itom  you  who  "highly  resolve  that  theae  lead  abaU  not  have  died 
ta  vain— that  thla  Nation,  under  Ood.  sIaU  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom— and  that  government  of  the  p»ple.  by  the  people,  for 
ttks  people,  ahall  not  pcrtsh  from  the  eart  i." 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbooko,  I 
toxial  from  the  East  Side  News  of 


linder  the  leave  to  ex- 
the  following  edi- 
28.  1938: 
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With  the  paaalng  of  years  anothtf 
has  gradually  taken  preosdence  In  the 
grim  horroTB  of  the  recent  World  War  haa 
nmantlc   dignity    with    which    it    waa 
natural,  however,  that  the  Cast  Side 
rmg^  o(  all  zxattona."  shoxild  tender  Its 
a  pletufs  of  the  hcrolam  and  nobility 
unappcoachad  in  beauty  and  poetry  by 
of  Orciscs  and  Rome,    There  flashes  upo^ 
ory  the  embattled  fanners  at  Concord 
V^ley  Fbrgs  In  that  awful  winter  at  ] 
tourg  durlnc  the  burning  daya  of  Julj 
tjMYjIsm  to  ths  Orcat  War. 

Ttmm  nobis  man  died  and  bled  to 
Blrlt  of  £i  auili  im     Ths  East  Side  News 
wInctoSa  1*  BOW  menaced  on  every 
rass  In  tb«  miaOm  oC  man  than  the 
loondHs  at  am  RsfNihUc.    The  baalc  h 
Ttous  tlirin  at  firsedosn  spread  until  It 
Nmotsst  aboraa.    llils  picture  oi 


han^L 


c(»aec  rated 
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from  the  canvas  of  human  memory.  Out  of  this  drtam  was  born 
the  American  spirit  which  proved  to  be  neither  f ^ea  °or  pop^- 
tlon.     It  became  the  lncaraat«  flame  of  freedom  for  the  oppressed 

°'l?LrSe^wars  of  the  Republic  the  Immigrants  and  the  sons  of 
immigrants  that  make  up  the  composition  of  our  ^^^JJ.^fTl 
written  a  glorious  page  in  Amencnn  history  They  have  kept  the 
Sg  clea^lnd  unsullied.  The  East  Side  News  ^°^^^^%^X^^^^}^ 
caU  for  action  today  to  rout  that  element  In  our  midst  who  seek 
to  sow  seeds  of  discord  among  our  people.  There  s  no  roomt^ 
the  political  phUosophy  of  either  Lenin.  Mussolini  or  Hitler. 
These^polltlcal  systems  are  alien  to  the  Amencan  splnt.  Eccen- 
tric utoDlan  vazaries  and  communistic  altars  are  common  dangers 
not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  sons  of  freedom.  Autocratic  usurpa- 
tions and  plutocratic  dogmatisms  are  equally  obnoxious  to  iree- 
dom-lovlng  people.     Extremes  are  the  forerunners  of  doom. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  hold  to  the  principles  of  our  fathers. 
Let  us  not  lose,  through  lassitude  and  greed,  the  spirit  that  gave 
birth  to  the  greatest  document  In  political  history.  Surely  it  is 
the  hope  of  all  good  people  of  the  East  Side  that  America  revive 
her  strength  and  rejuvenate  her  power.  Our  hopes  are  centered 
in  our  great  leader— President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  His  brU- 
Uant  stateemanshlp,  fearlessness,  magniflcent  courage  during  the 
dramatic  moments  In  Washington  today  should  stimulate  us  into 
confidence  and  consecrate  anew  our  enert?ies  that  America  shall 
blaze  agala  in  the  Jeweled  splendor  among  the  nations  of  men. 


djncept  of  Memorial  Day 
t^itmU  of  Americans.    The 
a  tripped  militarism  of  ita 
ones    embellished.    It    la 
lews,   the  TOlce   "of   the 
t^bute  to  and  briefly  paint 
our  fighting  Americana 
any  at  the  claaslc  stories 
the  acreen  of  our  mem- 
barefooted  suffering  at 
the  sacrifice  at  aettysi>- 
1883.  and  devotion  and 


dream  wt 


att -acted 


perpetuate  the  American 

s  bold  to  aaaert  that  this 

No  greater  dream  ever 

hlch  came  to  the 

was  Uberty.    The  glo- 

people  from  earths 

will  never  fade 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON    JOHN  LUECKE.  OP  MICHIGAN,  BEFORE  THl 
COMMUNTTY   CENTER   FX3RUM 


Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  before  the  community  center  forum  on  tha 
new  farm  bill: 

I  supported  the  new  farm  bill  In  part  My  rpmarks  in  the  Record 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  House  w.ll  .show  that  I  did  not  think 
It  was  the  final  solution  to  the  farm  problem.  It  has  some  features 
which  have  merit.  For  Instance,  scul-conservatlon  program;  freight- 
rate  adjustment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  detrimental 
to  marketing  farm  prcducts:  and  crop  ln.surance  which  now  applies 
only  to  wheat,  but  which  I  believe  will  be  extended  to  other  crops 
as  time  goes  on. 

I  wish  first  to  mention  some  of  th--  considerations  which  led  ms 
to  doubt  the  value  of  this  bill.  I  shall  then  present  some  sugges- 
tions for  more  effective  legislation. 

This  f:um  bill  was  drafted  on  the  theory  that  prices  of  farm 
products  might  be  Increased  by  means  of  limitation  of  acreage  and 
by  means  of  fixing  quotas  for  marketing  farm  products  in  the 
domestic  market. 

This  bJl  assumes  that  the  way  to  increase  agricultural  prices  Is. 
by  limiting  acreage,  to  cause  a  scarcity  of  supplies,  and,  by  firing 
marketing  quotas,  to  withhold  all  surplus  from  the  market.  The 
theory  is  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  automatically  fix  a 
proper  price.  I  do  not  believe  In  the  doctrine  of  scarcity  in  a  land 
where  wealth  abounds  and  where  one-third  of  the  population  Is 
living  below  the  poverty  line. 

The  study  I  made  In  connection  with  the  wage  and  hoiir  bill 
led  me  quite  clearly  to  see  the  close  relationship  between  the  total 
volume  of  wages  paid  to  city  workers  and  the  total  Income  of  our 
farmers.  1  found  that  the  Incomes  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  factory 
worker  go  up  and  down  together.  That  close  relationship  is  no 
mere  accident.  The  fact  Is  that  people  in  the  cities  cannot  prosper 
unless  the  farmer  prospers,  and  that  the  fanners  cannot  isrosper 
unless  the  people  In  the  cities  have  means,  In  greater  measure  than 
at  present,  to  purchase  the  prcducts  of  the  fann.  This  bill  takes 
no  notice  of  that  fact. 

As  to  limiting  by  quotas  the  amount  of  farm  products  which 
fanners  may  sell  In  the  domestic  market.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that, 
in  the  fiice  of  our  present  market  machinery,  with  its  price-making 
attachment,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  work.  Our 
present  speculative  marketing  system  Is  geared  to  world  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand,  not  to  domestic  conditions.  Purthermore, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  11,000,000  wage  earners  out  of 
work.  It  Is  difflcuit  for  me  to  see  how  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
however  wise  he  may  be,  can  jKJsslbly  predict  a  proper  quota  of 
prcductf^  to  be  marketed,  without  knowing  In  adv-ance  how  much 
purchasing  power  consumers  will  have  throughout  the  marketing 
year.    Ai  best,  quota  fixing  is  but  an  ineffectual  guess. 
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Bat  this  taOI  attempts  to  carry  water  on  both  shoalders. 

fiTiT%g  at  marketliig  quotas  la  aupposed  to  Increase  prlocs  at  farm 
products  by  "■"'♦rig  auaiglty  at  supplies  In  ttis  do«necac  market. 
Tet  It  actiully  inovldes  for  a  largs  sorptus.  Take  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample. sectlcQ  S86  (b)  profrldes  as  follows: 

*n%s  smoont  of  the  national  mazkettng  quota  for  wbeat  shall  be 
equal  to  a  normal  year's  doooestk:  coDsanqrtton  and  exporta  plua 
80  percent  thereof,  less  the  estimated  cany-over  of  wheat  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  martreting  ysar  with  reelect  to  which  the 
quota  is  pttKlalmed  and  (2)  the  estimated  amo«mt  of  wbsat  which 
will  be  used  on  farms  as  seed  or  livestock  feed  duzlog  the  msrket- 
tog  year." 

Ttils  law  provides  (see.  8S1)  that  "IntecBtate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  wheat  and  tta  products  be  protected  from  such  burden- 
some surpluses  and  distressing  shortages,  and  that  a  supply  of 
wheat  be  matntatned  which  Is  adequate  to  meet  dosaestic  consump- 
tion and  export  requirements  In  yean  of  drought,  flood,  and  other 
adverse  candltloua  as  well  as  in  yean  of  plenty."  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  law  contemplates  that  maikettng  quotas  shall  always 
be  high  enough  to  be  adequate  **ln  yean  of  drought,  flood,  and 
other  adverse  condltiona."  It  Is  dtfflenlt  to  see  how  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  fix  quotas  that  high  without  creating  sub- 
stantial surpluses. 

Zn  that  case,  even  If  the  law  of  domestle  supply  and  demand 
could  work,  in  the  face  of  oar  system  of  world-maiicet  machinery 
and  Its  world-prloe  level,  these  sui  pluses  that  are  required  to  be 
iwtT>t»tTf/i  would  coostltute  a  continual  threat  to  prices.  That 
plan  of  price  control  was  tried,  under  the  Hoover  administration, 
with  dtswtroiM  results.  The  Farm  Board  bought  up  and  stored 
large  amounts  of  farm  pioducts.  and  held  them  off  the  domestic 
market,  but  prloeii  kept  falling  until,  in  1032.  wheat  sold  for  30 
cents  a  bushel  and  ioom  sold  for  10  cents  a  bu^^. 

No  better  resi;dts  can  be  expected  from  the  acreage-limitation 
part  of  the  new  law.  Section  383  provides  that,  for  1938,  the  na- 
tional acreage  aUotment  for  wheat  shall  be  82.600.000  acres.  That 
la  only  8.426,000  acres  less  than  the  average  acreage  In  1930-^32. 
when  wheat  prices  reached  an  all-time  low. 

There  are.  however,  two  oonslderatKms  that  tend  to  nullify  the 
Intended  effect  of  limitation  of  aereage.  One  is  the  fact  that 
weather  conditions  are  always  uncertain  and  are  never  predlcUble. 
"Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes."  This  matter  of  crop  control 
would  better  be  left  in  the  hands  <rf  Providence.  Take  com.  for 
example.  In  1911.  In  1912.  and  in  1920.  the  acreage  was  prac- 
tteaUy  the  same,  that  la.  101jOOO,000  acres  in  the  United  States 
sown  to  com.  In  1911  the  yield  In  acres  harvested  was  24.4 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1912  It  was  29.1  bushels  per  acre.  In  1920  It 
was  ao.8  bushdto  per  acre. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  effective  use  of  fertUteers. 
Farmers  have  been  lP<"Tiing  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before.  In  order  to  limit  production  by  means  of 
aoeage  control,  one  would  need  to  control  also  the  farmers'  use  of 
fertilizer  as  well  as  to  control  the  weather.  Acreage  control  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  crop  control.  However,  if  we  are  to  proceed 
on  the  theory  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  In  agriculture  as  the 
law  of  domestic  supply  and  demand,  and  that  acreage  control  and 
marketing  quotas  equal  crop  control,  the  next  logical  step  will  be 
to  regiment  the  farmer  In  his  purchase  and  use  of  fertilizer.  If, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  the  law  of  do- 
mestic supply  and  demand.  In  the  face  of  oxii  world -market  ma- 
chinery and  Its  world-prtce  level,  but  orUy  the  law  of  world 
supply  and  demand,  then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  Invent  a  scheme 
of  world  acreage  control  and  of  world  crop  control  and  of  world 
supply  control  before  we  can  hope  to  regulate  on  that  basis  the 
price  of  products  of  the  farm. 

There  U,  however,  a  better  and  a  aln4>ler  and  a  leas-expensive 
way  to  reward  the  farmer  with  adequate  prices  and  a  proper  In- 
come This  crop-control  bUl  Is  at  best  a  long-time  proposition. 
But  the  country  is  now  In  a  desperate  condition.  We  cannot  afford 
to  experiment  with  the  farmer  much  longer  before  we  do  something 
oonstrxictive  to  put  farming  on  a  paying  basis.  Why  not  deal  with 
the  problem  of  farm  prices  dh»ctlyt  Why  go  in  such  roundabout 
waya  to  attain  the  objective  that  all  agree  Is  Just  and  right?  Why 
not  look  our  price-making  machine  In  the  face  and  fix  It  so  that  It 
will  pay  our  farmers  American  prices  Instead  of  world  prices?  Why 
not  build  a  floor  und»  agriculttiral  prices?  Why  not  do  It  now? 
There  Is  much  sentiment  in  the  Congress  Just  now  for  putting  a 
floor  under  wages.  That  Is  generally  oonoeded  to  be  a  desirable 
aim  n  that  Is  desirable  for  labor,  why  not  for  agrtcrilture?  Bvery- 
one  admlta  that  sweatshop  conditions  should  not  prevaU.  We  must 
not  forget  that  sweatsh^  conditions  exist  on  the  farms. 

The  cosi-of-production  plan,  such  as  Senator  UcAsoo  presented 
and  argued  before  ths  Senate  last  December,  will  give  the  farmer 
dlreeUy,  not  indirectly,  what  everyone  agreea  he  should  have. 
xiamely.  a  return  from  his  labcns  that  will  pay  him  at  least  his  pro- 
duction costs.  The  plan  Is  simple  and  direct,  and  It  needs  no  gov- 
erzunental  subsidy  to  support  it.  It  will  InstanUy,  as  soon  as  It  is 
enacted  Into  law.  Inject  substantial  credit  Into  agriculture,  and  it 
will  enaWe  the  farmers  at  once  to  go  Into  the  market  and  buy 
factory-made  gooda.  and  thus  will  at  once  increase  employment  In 
the  cltlea. 

The  co8t-of -production  plan  will  give  American  fanners  American 
prices  for  American-grown  products  coiuumed  in  America.  It  Is 
high  fony  for  us  to  continue  to  force  our  farmers  to  take  less  than 
i»OTld  prices  In  the  American  market.    Our  market  marhlnf.  can  be 


geared  to  the  American  market,  and  It  ean  he  toaed  to  quote 
American  prloea,  baaed  oo  the  American  rtaxtdard  of  Uvtec. 

But  there  is  the  rub.  The  ifMCOlators,  those  who  gaBBbw  on  tna 
price  of  the  neoessltles  of  Ufa,  do  not  want  their  preetosM  tfcte 
tape  removed  from  the  agricultural  maiket.  They  ai«  powg>mi»a4 
they  have  Influence.  Thus  far  they  have  prevented  the  OoMfrMS. 
by  means  of  clever  and  effective  propaganda,  from  gtvlag  due  oob- 
sideration  to  the  operations  of  their  price-making  marhtne.  bf 
means  of  which  they  hold  prloes  down  below  world  levels.  La  Salle 
Street  has  thus  far  i»evaUed  ova*  the  OovemmrBnt  and  owr  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  How  much  looKer  shall  t»  eadore 
thst  state  of  affaira? 

ifuch  has  been  said  about  stabllirii4(  the  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, but  nothing  has  been  done.  Do  we  not  know  that  that  is 
the  one  thing  that  the  commodity  gamblera  do  not  want  us  t»  dof 
There  Is  no  betting  at  the  roulette  tatAe  unless  the  wheel  Is  In 
motion.  Neither  can  there  be  any  more  betting  on  prtoe  finetoa- 
tiOQS  In  the  futures  market  after  prices  itoall  have  been  stahllliied. 
Now  I  have  spilled  the  beans.  That  Is  the  whole  stoty  in  a  nutshell. 
The  futures  market,  with  Its  ticker  t^pe,  quotes  and  wtU  oontlaue 
to  quote  (mly  prices  below  the  world  level.  It  Is  so  oonctrtatAed  that 
It  cannot  do  otherwise.  Tariff  laws  mean  nothing  to  thst  ticker 
tape.  Crop-contrt^  laws  mean  nothing  to  that  ticker  tape.  The 
constant  short  selling  of  blllloos  of  bushels  of  fictitious,  phantom 
farm  products  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  hammer  prloes  down 
below  world-prtce  levels.  StabUlaed  prices  and  futures  trading  do 
not  mix     We  must  choose  between  these  two. 

Ftew  of  us  who  voted  for  the  farm  bm  were  free  from  doutot  when 
we  did  so.  Even  Mr.  Joirxs,  chairman  of  the  House  Ootnmtttee  on 
Agriculture,  Just  a  few  minutes  before  the  vote  was  taken  In  the 
House,  spoke  these  words: 

"If  this  measure  does  not  work  out,  I  feel  ttiat  the  next  step  as 
to  cotton  and  possibly  as  to  other  farm  oomsKxlltles  will  be  to 
establish  a  price  for  that  portion  of  the  production  which  Is  used 
In  this  country,  and  through  a  penalty  provision  as  a  ragulatton 
of  interstate  commerce  require  that  such  portion  be  purcfasaed  at 
not  less  than  the  established  price." 

The  more  I  consider  thla  matter  the  more  I  am  Impressed  with 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  expect  a  domestic-crop-eontrol  taw  to 
operate  to  increase  prices  so  long  as  our  agiicultural  market  la 
dominated  by  a  speculative  market. 

Even  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  b^lnnlng  to  have  grave 
doubts  on  this  subject.  After  this  crop-control  bill  wss  passed  tn 
the  House  and  a  few  haven  before  the  vote  was  taken  tn  the  Senate. 
Dr.  Louis  H.  Bean,  economic  adviser  to  Secretary  WaHaoe,  gave  out 
an  Interview  to  the  press.    He  said: 

"Judging  frcan  the  history  of  farm  prices  and  some  of  the  major 
BTipt)ly  and  demand  factors.  Including  the  new  farm  legislation,  it 
would  api)ear  that  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  prloes,  and  there- 
fore of  farmers,  Is  likely  to  be  lower  over  the  next  few  years  than 
it  was  In  1935-37." 

Judging  from  the  history  of  farm  prices  and  a<»ne  of  the  mitjor 
supply  and  demand  factors,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  what  Dr. 
Bean  said  is  true.  Why,  then,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  we  longer 
delay  to  do  for  agriculture  that  which  most  obviously  oii^tit  to  be 
done? 

—  I 

Alien  Propaganda 
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RADIO  ADDELESS  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN.  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

MAY  as.   1088 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Ml.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricoko,  I  include  the  foUowii^  address 
which  was  made  by  me  over  the  radio  on  May  28: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
ordered  an  investigation  of  subversive  activities  throughout  the 
Nation.  « 

I  am  grateful  for  the  public  support  I  received  during  the  many 
weary  weeks  that  this  matter  was  discussed  before  the  Rules  Com.' 
mlttee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Boose  and  I  wish  to  thank  an  the 
men  and  women  of  America,  who  so  generously  gave  me  their 
support  in  my  effort  to  bring  about  a  thorough  Investigation  at 
all  those  subversive  forces  which  have  been  engaged  In  the  work 
of  destroying  the  foundation  of  our  Anoerlcan  commonwealth,  both 
from  within  and  without. 

The  American  public  cannot  permit  Itself  to  be  mUled  by  the 
type  of  propaganda  originating  from  abroad  by  which,  instead  of 
lypfng  a  country  of  tree  men  and  women,  we  should  be  converted 
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Amsrlca 
Amerlemn 


UiTtttlgate 


into  slaves  at  »  totalitarian  state.  We 
elgn  agitators  were  teeking  to  remaka 
model  of  HlUer.  Miiimilnl.  or  StaUn. 

The   committee  to   tnvestlgata   un- 
fore   tt  a   tremendoua  taak   whlcb   will 
hlgbwajs  and  bywaya  of  America  to 
method   by   which  forelcn  afltatOT*  an 
consututlonal  Ilbertlea. 

They  are  not  always  aa  dumay  aa  all 
■elTea  to  be  caught  In  tha  net  at  ordlnark 
the  enemy  li  more  subtle  and  Its  pdaon  is 
by  Indirect  ways.     It  will  be  up  to  the 
where  and  whan  such  Is  done.    It  will 
and  thorough  study  of  all  the  jvopagan^ 
our  people,  on  the  radio,  by  pamphlets.  ~ 
dnea.  leaflets,  and  what  not. 

A  good  many  at  our  so-eaDad  natlw 
toot  for  foreign  propaganda     We  have 
and  other  magaslnaa  sponaorad  by  the 
other  Paadat  groupa.  by  wtaatsfver  nama 
groupa  appear  In  native  garb  and  make 
Interestad  in  anything  alsa  but  free 
la  a  suspicious  conneetlaD  liat«reeu 
ofganlmtlons  of  the  world,  and  tt  will  be 
wi  stilish  <*>♦# 

The  oommlttee  wtu  also  have  to  eramtni 


that,  permitting  them- 

propaganda.     At  times 

Instilled  Into  our  people 

co^nmlttee  to  find  out  Just 

lave  to  make  a  detailed 

wlxich  pours  in  upon 

botjkleU.  periodicals,  maga- 

are  being  used  as  a 

like  the  Uberatlon. 

"stlTer  shirts."  or 

may  be  known.    These 

iteUere  that  they  are  not 

for  Americans.     There 

groupa  and  the  Paaclst 

op  to  the  committee  to 


sc -called 
thiy 


who  agitate  ooostttutlonal  changea  In  tbe 
who  la  sponsortog  tbetr  work  and  before 
panaaUosi  It  wlU  ba  tha  eommltteel  dntj 
this  us-Amerlcan  propaganda,  and  ham 
are  being  coUected 

No  democracy  baa  a  right  to  look  on 
tlcma  are  being  undermncMd  by  subreralv^ 
taaa  a  right  to  oommtt  suicide  by  not 
tt(»s  against  such  subreralTe  attacks  from 
No  democracy  can  surrhre  with  foreign 
borders  which  seeks  to  array  one  America] 
democracy  can  surrl^'e  whan  foreign 
oanstltutlon  and  substitute  In  Its  place 


a  number  of  Individuals 
United  atataa  to  find  out 

they  receive  their  com- 

o  find  out  who  \B  behind 

funds  for  that  purposa 


when  Ita  very  foxmda- 
groupa.     No  democracy 

.  Its  Ul>er«l  Instltu- 

wlthln  and  from  without. 

ptopaganda  peiketratlng  Ita 

against  another,  and  no 

seeks  to  destroy  Its 

a  ]^«clst  or  totalitarian 


calioly 


def binding 


propa  (anda 


cannsi 


fal 


OTjr 
obno:lous 
fascism 
to  flgl: 
country 
10  " 
purpons 


sgaliist 
lde<logy 
from 


ar» 


naturaJ  Lsatlon. 


theary 


member  ihlp 


Democratic  nations  of  the  world 
permit  this  huge  Tn«/'htn»  to  crush  us  oui 
deceived  by  thla  propaganda;   do  not 
"away  with  oommunlam."  and  the  like, 
fighting    communism   theaa    sggreaslve 
seeking  to  Impoee  their  own  Idec^sgy  on 
f  aadam  and  oonunuzUsm  are  equally 
racy,  and  we  do  not  need  the  help  of 
nor  do  we  need  the  help  of  Oommunlsts  to 

We  have  at  the  present  time  In  this 
pledged  to  destroy  our  democracy:  over 
organtaed  for  recreation  and  social 
for  military  aetlvltlea;  we  have  00  so-calle^ 
ostensibly  organlaed  to  fight  nwnmunlsm 
In  fact  a  machine  to  array  one  race 
our  dtiaens  sgalnst  another,  and  one 

We  have  an  official  pronouncement 
Ing  us  that  500.000  of  their  nationals 
diction  and  control.  lrre^)ectlve  of  the 
assTim«d  American  nationality  by 

They  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  control 
cans  of  German  extraction,  on   the 
the  Oerman  Nation,  even  though  they 
aens   of   the    United    States.     80   that 
claims.  In  his  capacity  as  a  leader  of  all 
spectlve  of  their  citizenship,  the  right  to 
clUaens;  and  the  fact  is  that  the 
takes  the  pledge   that  they  will  follow 
Kveryone  joining  the  Oerman -American 
to  the  effect  that  he  subscribes  to  the 
is  the  principle  that  the  orders  of  the 
executed.     The  leadership  prijadple  as 
the  democratic  principles  by  which  this 
leader  who  has  absolute  power,  and 
lowers  wherevo'  he  chooses  to  send  themu 
of  autocracy  and  the  ideal  of  despotism. 

To  foUow  out  this  principle,  men  of 
State  militia,  gaining  at  the  expense  of 
log  to  fit  them  for  war  when  called  upon 
tbousands  (tf  women  and  children  tratnetj 
■o  as  to  fit  them  for  service  to  a  foreign 
to  do  so. 

The  dictators  of  Surope  are  the  true 
ilespots  which  enlightened  communities 
midst  hundreds  of  years  ago.    Tyranny 
our  ancestors  fought — ^from  the  time  of 
pcndence  to  the  time  of  the  last 
Germany  In  1914.    We  fought  tyranny 
our  Bons  and  daughters  as  a  sacrifice 
our   daaoencj.    Shall   we    give   up 
tyrants  of  today  that  prtoeless  heritage 
iu^ii*m«*i  In  our  own  democracy? 

No  one  who  aarvea  a  leader  can  serrt 
United  SUtas.     m  the  words  of  the  Hol^ 
two  masters,  and  the  two  masters  will 
vboUy  opposite  to  each  other.    If  we 


Wh3 


attem  >t 


not  sit  by  while  for- 
on  the  totalitarian 


activities  has  be- 
to  go  into  all  the 

_    . the  manner  and 

seeking  to  destroy  our 


sit  by  peacefully  and 

of  existence.    Do  not  be 

for  catch  phrases  like 

under  the  guise  of 

j^ropagandlsts    are    simply 

people.    Remember  that 

to  American  democ- 

to  fight  communism, 

fight  nad-Lam  or  fascism. 

many  organizations 

Nasi  camps  ostensibly 

are  a  proving  ground 

units  of  the  Nazi  bund. 

In  the  United  States,  but 

another,  cme  group  of 

against  another, 
a  foreign  country  ttll- 
rtill  under  their  Jurls- 
act  that  they  may  have 


over  native-bom  Annerl- 

that  they  belong  to 

may  be  native-born  cltl- 

dlctator    of    Germany 

the  German  people.  Irre- 

illctate  to  theae.  our  own 

of  the  bund  actually 

the  leadership   principle. 

iuna  signs  a  declaration 

le  idershlp  principle,  which 

lo-called  leader  must   be 

suqh  is  In  direct  contrast  to 

country  is  governed.     A 

can  command  his  fol- 

that  is  precisely  the  ideal 


fa  elgn 


01  IT 


nationality  Join  the 

Government  the  train- 

by  the  leader.     We  find 

likewise  to  obey  a  leader 

leader  when  called  upon 


discendants  of  thoee  cruel 

liad  driven  out  from  their 

and  oppression  is  what 

the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

at  world  dominion  by 

md  oppression  and  gave 

maintain  the  spirit  of 

without   a   struggle    to    the 

irhlch  It  took  centuries  to 


the  Constitution  of  the 
Bible,  one  cannot  serve 

surely  lead  in  directions 
to  protect  and  preserve 


OUT  democracy.  If  we  are  to  continue  with  our  cherished  traditions 
of  indlvidxial  liberty,  the  traditions  for  which  our  ancestors  bled 
and  fought,  we  cannot  accept  Nazi  or  Fascist  propjiganda. 

There  may  be  some  security  In  the  fact  that  we  are  3.000  miles 
away  from  our  nearest  foe.  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  may 
not  be  as  safe  as  we  believe  o\irselves  to  be.  True,  this  country 
may  survive  as  a  democracy,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  embrace  the  belief  that  only  "supermen"  are  fit  leaders  to 
direct  Its  destinies,  but  remember  that  this  can  only  be  if  the 
American  people  themaelvaj  wish  to  continue  this  democracy.  Vast 
nxunbers  of  American  citizens  are  being  led  to  the  belief  that 
these  foreign  leaders  are  really  saviors  of  their  own  people.  This 
country  has  now  become  sort  of  a  battleground  of  opposing  foreign 
philosophies  of  government,  all  of  which  are  ccntrary  to  otir  own 
principles  of  democracy. 

Highly  trained  organizations,  financed  from  foreign  soiirces,  are 
actuaJly  engaged  in  spreading  their  obnoxious  propaganda  by  flood- 
ing this  country  with  tons  of  literature  describing  in  glowing 
colors  antidemocratic  principles  and  a  doctrine  of  government, 
subversive  to  our  own  Constitution.  If  these  poisonous  activities 
and  foreign  propaganda  are  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  then  may 
God  save  our  democracy. 

In  1917  and  1918  we  were  engaged  in  a  holy  war  to  make  the 
WOTld  safe  for  democracy.  Woodrow  Wilson,  our  wartime  Presi- 
dent, told  us  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  sons  and  daughters  to  go 
upon  the  battlefields  of  Prance,  otherwise  ovir  democracy  will 
perish,  and  it  will  mean  the  end  of  our  Constitution  and  all  that 
is  dear  to  us. 

Now.  20  years  later,  it  again  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  fight  a 
holy  war.  This  time,  however,  we  are  not  fighting  a  foreign  foe 
but  subversive  activities  in  oiir  own  country  directed  from  foreign 
sources.  This  is  a  more  deep-rooted  foe.  because  you  cannot  see 
him  or  fight  him  as  we  did  the  enemy  in  1917  and  1918. 

Nazi  Germany  Is  a  vast  Jail.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  map 
which  shows  that  the  country  Is  dotted  with  concentration  camps, 
penal  institutions,  and  other  devices  to  keep  opponents  away  from 
the  public  gaze — and  this  la  the  country  which  dares  to  tell  our 
people  how  to  manage  our  affairs  and  how  to  bring  the  "blessings" 
of  national  socialism  to  our  shores. 

The  co\U"ageou8  action  of  Congress  in  ordering  this  Investigation 
deserves  the  whole-hearted  thanks  of  the  American  public,  and  as 
a  Member  of  that  body  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  you. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  having  given  this  matter  your  support. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  stated  on  the  flix)r  of  the  House  on  several 
occasions:  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  people  of  German  extraction 
in  this  country  or  to  German-Americans  gerierally.  All  the  right- 
thinking  German- Americans  are  supporting  this  investigation  100 
percent. 


Tom  Mooney  Should  Be  Pardoned  Immediately 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  RON.  EM.VNUEL  CELLER.  MAY  28,  1938 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  myself  over  radio  .station  WABC  and  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  Saturday  evening,  May  28.  10:45 
to  II,  New  York  daylight-saving  tune: 

One  of  the  horrible  chapters  In  our  juridical  history  Is  the  Tom 
Mooney  case.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  American  Ju.stice.  For- 
eigners point  with  a  finger  of  scorn  at  the  travesty  of  California 
coints. 

California  might  well  bow  her  head  in  shame  for  keeping  In 
prison  for  20  years  an  Innocent  man  Her  Governors  might  well 
bow  their  heads  In  shame  for  their  sptnplc.«sness  and  their  coward- 
ice In  falling  to  right  an  egregious  wroni?  by  a  complete  pardon. 
Her  courts  will  never  wa.-h  away  "that  damned  spot"  of  Judicial 
lynching  until  her  judges  rise  to  demand  of  a  recalcitrant  Governor 
a  pardon  for  Tom  Mooney. 

I  have  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Hoiise 
Judiciary  Committee  to  investigate  the  facts  surrounding  the  con- 
viction of  Tom  Mooney  and  his  continued  Imprisonment.  After 
lengthy  hearings,  most  members  cf  my  committee  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  witne.sses  wha<e  testimony  sent  Mooney  to 
JaU  were  out-and-out  perjurers  and  that  the  prosecuting  ofBcials 
of  the  State  cf  California  actually  knew  the  testimony  was  per- 
jured and  connived  at  its  production  We  are  convinced  now  that 
the  Mooney  case  is  cue  of  the  darkest  blots  upon  Justice  In 
America. 
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The  utterly  shameless  character  of  Uooney's  tried  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  emphatlcaUy  and  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  con- 
ventions of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  has  declared  that 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  believe  the  conviction  of  Mooney  was 
brought  about  "through  testimony  which  branded  some  of  the 
witnesses  as  ptrjurers  and  those  who  endeavored  to  procure  sub- 
ornation of  perjury  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  reward  as 
might  be  given  to  them  for  their  testimony."  Scores  of  labor, 
liberal,  and  educational  groups  have  persistently  urged  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  State  of  C-alifomla  to  grant  Mooney  a  full  and  com- 
plete pardon.  Why  have  fotu-  Governors  refused  a  pardon?  That 
is  a  biu-ning,  unanswered  question. 

That  the  conviction  of  Mooney  was  based  upon  testimony  so 
flimsy  that  it  should  have  had  no  standing  in  a  court  of  law,  was 
confirmed  by  two  Federal  commissions — one  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wllwn  and  one  by  President  Hoover.  They  found  the  trial 
so  tainted  with  perjury  and  chicanery  that  Mooney's  conviction 
was  a  disgrace  to  all  traditions  of  American  Jurisprudence.  Yet, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  CaUfomia  has  persistently  refused  to  grant 
a  new  trial,  aiKl  Mooney  still  languishes  in  San  Quentln  Prison, 
the  victim  of  Judicial  blunders. 

The  Wickersham  Commission  apj>olnted  by  President  Hoover, 
amongst  other  things,  stated: 

"There  was  never  any  scientific  attempt  made  by  either  the 
police  or  the  prosecution  to  discover  the  peipetrators  of  the  crime. 
The  investigation  was  in  reality  turned  over  to  a  private  detective, 
who  used  his  position  to  cause  the  arrest  of  the  defendants.  The 
poUce  investigation  was  reduced  to  a  hunt  for  evidence  to  con- 
vict the  arrested  defendants. 

"After  the  arrest  of  the  defendants,  witnesses  were  brotight  to 
the  Jails  to  'identify*  them,  and  their  'identifications'  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  police  and  the  prosecution,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  witnesses  were  never  required  to  pick  the  defendants  out 
of  a  lineup,  or  to  demonstrate  their  accuracy  by  any  other  test. 

•Tmmedlately  after  the  arrests  of  the  defendants  there  com- 
menced a  deliberate  attempt  to  arouse  public  prejudice  against 
them  by  a  series  of  almost  daily  interviews  given  to  the  press  by 
prosecuting  ofBclals. 

"Witneasee  were  coached  In  their  testimony  to  a  degree  that 
approximated  subornation  of  perjury.  There  is  a  strong  infer- 
ence that  some  of  this  coaching  was  done  by  prosecuting  officials, 
and  other  evidence  points  to  knowledge  by  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cials, that  such  coaching  was  being  practiced  on  other  witnesses. 
"The  prejudice  against  the  defendants,  stimulated  by  newspaper 
publicity,  was  further  appealed  to  at  the  trials  by  tmfair  and  in- 
temperate arguments  to  the  Jury  In  the  opening  and  i-iosing  state- 
ments of  the  prosecuting  attorneys. 

"After  the  trials,  the  disclostires  casting  doubt  on  the  Jtxrtlce 
of  the  convictions  were  mlnlmlaed.  and  every  attempt  made  to 
defeat  the  liberation  of  the  defendants,  by  a  campaign  of  mis- 
representation, shamefuUy  false  newspaper  publicity,  and  prop- 
aganda carried  on  by  the  officials  Who  had  prosecuted  them." 

The  Mooney  case  is  not  in  reality  limited  to  Mooney  himself. 
There  Is  a  larger  question  Involved.  The  real  and  basic  principle 
In  the  case  is  this;  Can  an  Irmocent  man.  sent  to  prison  for 
life  on  what  is  generally  admitted  to  be  perjured  testimony,  be 
deprived  of  his  freedom  permanently  by  the  technicalities  of  a  State 
law  which  makes  no  provision  for  a  new  trial,  even  thotigh  the 
irregularities  and  essential  injustice  of  the  original  trial  are  beyond 
question? 

A  crary  California  statute  precludes  consideration  of  newly  dis- 
covered evidence  10  days  after  the  trial.     No  efforts  are  made  to 
repeal  it.  despite  the  danger  of  another  possible  Mooney  tragedy. 
Under  date  of  May  6.   1938,  I  sent  the  foUowing   wire  to  Gov, 
Prank  Merrlam,  of  California: 

"As  chairman  of  the  congressional  committee  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  so-called  O'Connell  resolution  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions stirroundlng  the  conviction  and  incarceration  of  Tom  Mooney, 
I  earnestly  petition  that  you  grant  permission  to  this  unfortunate 
man  to  come  to  Washmgton  and  give  him  the  opporttinity  to  testify 
before  our  committee.     Under  the  circumstances  it  will  be  Impos- 
sible to  Issue  a  subpena.     In  all  likelihood  it  may  not  be  honored 
by  your  State  if  issued.     A  subcommittee  of  the  Wickersham  Com- 
mission composed  of  men  of  unquestioned  Integrity  made  an  Im- 
■  •  partial  review  in  the  case  and  their  conclusions  were  to  the  effect 
;  that  Mooney  and  Billings  were  not  given  a  fair  trial.     The  American 
» Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  conducting  a  Nation-wide  survey  in 
I  this  case.  Indicates  a  preponderating  national  opinion  that  this 
'  unfortunate    man    should    be    pardoned    or    released    from   prison. 
■  The    American    Federation    of   Labor,    after    mature    Investigation, 
.  concluded  that  the  testimony  against  him  was  so  weak  and  imbe- 
llevable  that  no  conviction  should  have  been  had.     Two  Federal 
commissions,  one  appointed  by  President  WUson  and  one  appointed 
by   President    Hoover,    fotind    his   trial    replete    with    perjury    and 
unfairness      I  believe  10  of  the  Jurors  that  convicted  him  have  now 
proclaimed  him  innocent.     The  Justice  that  presided  at  his  trial 
Indicated  that  the  trial  was  unfair.     Mooney  has  become  a  symbol 
of  injustice  and  unfair  pxinishment.     Wont  you  please  permit  him 
to  come  before  us  and  give  from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  the  events 
leading  to  the  charges  preferred  against  htm,  the  unfortunate  proc- 
esses of  his  trial  resulting  In  his  conviction,  and  the  accumulative 
evidence  pointing  to  this  grave  miscarriage  of  Jtistice?" 

I  am  BtlU  awaiting  reply  from  the  Governor.     He  dared  not  reply. 
He  cannot  Justify  refusal  to  pardon. 

Let  us  review  here  quickly  the  high  lights  of  the  case  these  past 
4  years.     In  March  of  1934  counsel  for  Mooney  filed  In  the  United 
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States  District  Court  for  Northern  CBllfomla  an  original  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  This  was  denied.  They  immediately  filed  the 
same  writ  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  ^peals  for  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  which  was  also  denied.  Then  they  went 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  an  original  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  Court  refused  the  writ  on  January  21,  19S6,  but 
with  this  provision:  That  Mooney  must  first  seek  such  a  writ 
from  the  State  Supreme  Court  of  California.  If  he  failed  there  bn 
could  return.  The  Court's  decision  contained  significant  «Mrda 
about  a  State  which  "•  •  •  has  contrived  a  conviction  through 
the  pretense  of  a  trial  which  In  truth  is  but  used  as  a  rjeana  of 
depriving  a  defendant  of  liberty  through  a  deliberate  deception 
of  court  and  Jury  by  the  presentation  of  testimony  known  to  be 
perjured." 

On  August  5,  1035,  the  California  court  appointed  one  A.  C 
Shaw,  a  notary  public,  to  open  hearings  in  the  caae.  These 
started  on  August  12.  liWS,  and  ended  over  a  year  later.  They  cov- 
ered 14.000  pages — 5,000,000  words—of  testimony.  Mooney  was 
brought  from  his  prison  cell  to  the  county  Jail  In  San  Franclsoo 
to  testify. 

On  January  28.  1937,  2  years  after  the  United  States  Supreme 
Cotirt  decision.  Referee  Shaw  made  public  his  decision.  He  rave 
no  reason  for  the  2  years'  delay.  He  decided  that  Mooney  had  nad 
a  fair  trial.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  and  ridiculous,  espe- 
cially In  the  light  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's  criticism. 
Shaw's  report  becomes  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  deceit  and 
injustice. 

Progressives  In  the  California  lower  house  Introduced  a  bill 
granting  Tom  Mooney  a  legislative  pardon.  It  passed  45  to  28.  It 
was  railroaded  through  and  defeated  In  the  State  senate  6  days 
later,  34  to  5. 

Undaunted,  the  progressive  forces  in  the  State  legislature  In- 
troduced a  resolution  memorializing  Governor  Merriam  to  free 
Tom  Mooney.     The  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  45  to  27. 

But  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California  stuck  to  Its  reactionary 
guns.  It  defeated  the  resolution  again  by  a  vote  of  30  to  8. 
Curiously  enough,  the  number  of  citizens  represented  by  the  8  who 
voted  for  the  resolution  exceeded  by  about  500.000  the  number 
of  constituents  represented  by  the  80  who  voted  against  it. 
Meanwhile  Mooney  continues  to  be  a  symbol  of  American  Judicial 
blundering. 

Congressman  Jerrt  J.  O'Connill  of  Montana  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Representatives  memorializing  President 
Roosevelt  to  Intercede  with  Governor  Merrlam  to  pardon  Tom 
Mooney.  A  few  days  later  Senator  Jamis  E.  Mussat.  of  Montana, 
introduced  the  same  resolution  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

While  this  legislative  activity  was  in  progress,  Tom  Mooney  was 
stricken  in  the  San  Francisco  county  Jail.  He  was  rushed  to  a 
San  Francisco  hospital,  where  his  condition — bleeding  ulcers — was 
considered  extremely  serious.  Before  he  was  anywhere  near  recov- 
ery he  was  ordered  back  to  San  Quentln  Prison,  where  he  was  put 
throTigh  the  grueling  routine  of  a  "new"  prisoner,  given  only  food 
which  was  dangerous  to  a  man  In  his  state  of  health,  put  to  work 
in  the  broiling  sun  when  be  should  have  been  in  bed,  and  gen- 
erally treated  in  such  a  fashion  that  labor  all  over  the  country 
had  to  act  fast  to  save  his  life.  This  chapter  of  suffering  Is  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  Mooney  saga. 

In  September  of  1937  the  United  States  Senate  Judiciary  Oom- 
mlttee appointed  a  aubcommlttee  to  start  an  investigation  of  the 
Mooney  case  on  the  basis  of  the  Murray -O'Connell  resolution.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  new  evldiince  was  disoorered  in  official 
Government  documents  proving  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
bomb  which  had  caused  the  Preparedness  Day  disaster  had  been 
manufacttu-ed  by  German  imperial  agents  in  the  United  Stetes, 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  a  local  crook  working  simultane- 
ously for  the  Germans  and  for  one  Plckert.  Bforeover,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  bomb  which  app<sared  in  the  early  editions  of  Hearst's 
Examiner  on  July  22.  1916,  was  a  picture  of  that  very  bomb. 

On  February  28,  1038.  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  recommended  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
Murray  resolution  be  favorably  reported.  The  matter  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  full  Senate  committee. 

On  January  27,  1938,  Mooney's  attorneys  filed  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  an  appeal  for  review  of  the  decision 
of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  which  had  on  October  80,  1937, 
ruled  by  a  5-to-l  decision  that  Mooney  had  had  a  fair  trial 
and  was  not  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  as  yet  not  rendered  decision  on  this 
appeal   for  review. 

Judge  Franklin  A.  Griffin,  who  presided  at  the  Mooney  trial. 
In  addressing  a  mass  meeting  of  2.000  San  Francisco  cltlzeiu  at 
the  KnighU  of  Columbus  Audltorlvun,  February  26,  1929 — the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  his  sentencing  Tom  Mooney  to  die  on  the 
gallows — made  the  foUowing  significant  statements: 

"I  am  <^d  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  a  court  of  Justice 
should  be  a  court  of  Justice,  and  when  I  know  a  wrong  has  been 
done  it  is  my  duty  and  your  duty  to  see  that  wrong  righted. 
That's  why  I  am  here  tonight  to  testify  to  what  I  have  repeatedly 
aaid,  that  Tom  Mooney  is  iiuiooent  and  ought  to  be  pardoned. 

'"The  Mooney  case  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  Jobs  ever  put  over  and 
I  resent  the  fact  that  my  court  was  used  for  such  a  contemptible 
piece  of  work.  I  regret  that  the  Governor  takes  so  long  a  time 
to  act."  _^ 

Six  months  later,  in  addressing  another  overflow  mass  meeting 
at  Trinity  Auditorium.  Judge  Griffin  stated  as  follows: 
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perjury 

Kid 


hlraieU 


"Kreiy  wltneaa  who  tsstlflad  a^lnst 
tmctM  and  ctrcnnutances  developed  tlnc« 
Incontrovertible,  to  bAW  testified  falwly 
dence  afalxist  him;  there  Le  not  »  serlotis  s 

"In  the  face  of  thta  demonstrated 
preBsatatlon  to  tb«  Jury  trying  Mooney. 
Kuppre— ion  at  the  time  of  all  evidence 
minded  person  who  win  famUiarlae 
the  truth  of   the  Ifooney   caaa  will   no^ 
entitled  to  be  pardoned." 

More  than  30  years  have  paaaed  alnce 
fully  convicted  and  aent  to  the  penitentiary 
long  years  for  Tom  Ifooney  as  well  as  foi 
loving   Americans.     The    resentment   of 
Tom  Mooney  must  be  freed  at  onee  so 
tion  of  justice  may  continue  unabridged 
this  foul  wrong  la  righted.    The 


has  been  shown  by 

3la  trial,  and  which  are 

There  is  now  no  evi- 

iliggestion  that  any  exists. 

.  In  light  of  Its  willful 

In  view  of  the  willful 

favorable  to  him,  no  falr- 

wlth   the  details   of 

deny   that   Mooney    Is 


chairman,  will  report  favorably  to  the 
I  am  sure  oxir  Judiciary  Committee  In  Its 
pardon  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 

Mooney  shotild  no  longer  oontlnxie  td 
judicial  outrage  and  CaUXomla  gubematcflal 


Jom  Mooney  was  unlsw- 

ry.    These  have  been  20 

.  all  liberty-  and  Jvistice- 

njustlce   never   perishes. 

I^t  the  American  tradl- 

I  shall  never  rest  until 

of  which  I  am. 

f^ill  Judiciary  Committee. 


subooi  unittee. 


Redprocal-Trmde  TreaUes  WiU 

Canada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

or  NIVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR 
Wednetday.  Jun§  I 


urrmi  to  thi  uoRiTAi  t  op  stati 


Mr.  SCRUOHAJiC.    Mr.  Speaker,  uiider 
remarks  in  the  Ricoao.  I  include  the 
taf  me  to  the  Socretarr  of  State: 


Hou.. 

I.  Hca 


DBA*  Ma 


trade  trtaUM  witto  the  United  Kingdom 


of  Canada  in  which  the  current  tarIA  •  bedulea  on  iino  and  lead 
ana.  metal,  and  pigment*  are  coaoernat.  the  following  faou  per- 
taining to  more  reeent  developcnenu  are  iubmlited: 

1.  ttrtking  evtdenet  of  the  itrtngth  of  <  he  Canadian  alao  and  lead 
Induatrlee  is  shown  In  oOclal  Mures  iileaaed  by  the  DomtiUon 
Bureau  of  ttatisUos  In  Ottawa,  fat  oaaiaplo,  Canadian  produotiun 
of  stae  «a«  in  «h«  Orel  quarter  of  ISOa  wa  i  M>4  poreent  greater  than 
in  the  same  period  in  IM7,  In  the  faee  a  [  a  greatlj  depresaed  wprld 
market  Canadian  eaporta  of  slab  ilno  du  ring  the  ilrtt  I  montha  of 
IMi  were  ••  poroeat  ahead  of  the  Artt  qi  irter  of  1M7 


I  In  the  Unilod  futaa.  produotloa  of 

atially  a 


wisdom  will  recommend 

be  a  sign  of  American 
cruelty. 


Great  Britain  and 


SENTATIVE3 
19H 


leave  to  extend  my 
foUowlng  letter  written 

Mat  31.  1088. 


vr*aT;  In  eonneetlon  wl  h  the  pending  reolprooal- 


knd  with  the  Government 


Mth  alab  iino  and  refined 

to  date  In  an  effort  to 

the  fact  that  shipmenta 


oderatumi  ha*  already  oc- 
«  [^t,  itoeks  of  metal  whloti 


IsMl  has  been  iubetaatuoiy  malatatnetl 

provide  smptoyaMnt.    This  In  spiu  of 

In  the  first  quarter  of  IMt  wtrt  off  4»  rierooat  in  the  eaeo  of  slab 

MAe  and  off  40  peroent  la  the  oaae  of  i^Aned  toad  compared  with 

BhipaMnts  in  the  ffrst  I  OMntha  of  \WI 

I  As  a  eonaequenca  of  radtieed  cofl)nimptlon   la  the   United 
■utee,  seme  curtaUment  of  miaiaf  o 
eurred.  more  drastic  shut-downa  are  In 

are  rapidly  piling  up  nuH  inorltaMy  foree  nneltert  to  curtail. 
WW  caample,  slab-aUM  itoahe  held  by  m  altars  totaled  Itft.OOO  tons 
at  the  end  of  hvtW  IIM:  awie  than  d^ble  the  itooka  on  hand 
January  !■ 

4  curtallaMnt  nofw  In  itght  thfaatenk  to  be  moel  drastic  be 
eauM  of  the  fear*  of  mine  operators  aiML  ■maltar  operators  that 
tariff  pretaetion  vtU  be  reduced.    The  mine  operators  are  In  a 
dUemma.    Many  of  thsm  are  tacinc  a   )artlAl  shut-down  In  any 
tvoBt  b«t  must  plan  to  either  reopen  In  a  comparatively  short 

■   '  -  ■■  itun  of  eptratlons.    In 


tlBM  or  arraaga  for  an  indefinite  ceciatldn  of  eptratlons.  In  their 
•raaeni  aaatety,  many  will  ehoooa  the  attar  course  unleos  their 
fmt%  ere  caon  ailayad  with  a  profound  effect  upon  employment, 
ttiae*  fsaia.  whether  luetifted  or  not.  aia  having  a  wide  effect  tti 
the  aUaiat  areas  whien  depend  upon  all  e  and  lead  mining  almoct 
eaelualvaty.  ItM  etrviee  tradea  are  very  much  aware  of  the  sltua- 
ttaa  and  are  also  plannine  eurutlmeni,  the  neighborhood  Morc< 
and  others  stmllany  affected  aili  worried  at  ths  outlook 


Tliue  at  a  tuna  when  unemployment  Is  already  serious,  thousan4ii 
of  aiaa  arc  llfeaty  to  loos  their  )obe  b»aues  of  the  preeent  suie 
of  biMlnsai  and  the  anticipation  ef  tari  f  reduetlena. 

I.  Tho  lucTCMC  IB  Canadian  productKn  and  eiporta  In  a  period 
of  fatUBf  prieaa,  forcibly  lUusUates  ihi  preeminent  poaition  e«- 


joyed  by  Canadian  producers  of  zinc  and  lead,  and  In  the  face  of 
the   unfortunate   condition    of   the    American    Industry,   the    over- 
hanging menace  of  tariff  concessions  Is  an  intolerable  burden  and 
threatens  consequences  which  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  a.  SCSUGHAM,  M.  C. 


Salaries  of  the  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRK:K 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  1.  1938 

Mr.  FTTZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment against  the  proposal  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion limiting  to  $1,000  or  less  the  cost  per  man-year  on 
projects  under  their  Jurisdiction.  Not  only  would  this  be 
detrimental  to  the  "white  collar"  workers  but.  in  my  opinion, 
would  also  threaten  to  ruin  some  of  the  most  valuable  works 
now  proposed  and  under  way  by  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration. 

I  refer  to  the  field  of  "white  collar"  projects  which  Includes 
medical,  dental,  public-health  and  nursing  projects,  statis- 
tical, research,  education,  art.  music,  theater,  and  writers' 
projects.  These  projects  rIvp  work  to  professional  people  and 
people  trained  in  technical  fields — doctors,  lawyers,  dentists, 
architects,  actors,  musicians,  artists,  other  highly  trained 
people— in  fields  which  let  them  use  their  speclallied  training 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Back  before  the  depression  it 
took  years  of  time  and  a  lot  of  money  to  train  theae  people, 
and  such  projects  arc  keeping  them  fit  for  a  return  to  private 
work  as  soon  as  they  can  find  it,  In  the  meantime,  on  these 
projects  those  people  are  making  Important  contributions  to 
public  health,  to  our  general  knowludge,  and  to  the  cultural 
life  of  the  country. 

The  recent  ruling  would  force  the  stopping  of  a  great 
many  of  these  projects.  It  would  roqulrp  either  the  dlimls- 
■al  or  transfer  to  other  projects  of  the  people  employed 
on  them.  This  Is  suppoHcd  to  be  economy.  It  is  true 
that  If  a  person  Is  dUmlitjted  from  a  project,  a  definite  sav- 
ing results.  But  If  n  pt^r^on  working  say  as  a  nurse  on  a 
public -health  project  Is  transferred  to  n  construction  project 
to  lervc  as  a  nurse  on  that  project,  uhe  would  continue  to 
receive  her  check  every  2  week.i.  Where  would  the  saving 
be  In  such  a  move?  If  a  Htattstlctan  on  a  technical  re- 
search proJ«»rl  employing  mostly  statisticians  was  moved  to  a 
project  made  up  largely  of  clerical  workers,  hU  services 
would  continue  to  be  those  of  a  statistician  and  his  pay 
would  continue  as  b^'forr  Of  course,  his  salary  would  be 
lumped  Into  an  average  with  mnny  persons  of  leaser  iklll, 
and  that  would  meet  the  reQiilrcments  as  to  an  average 
man-year  cost  for  the  project  as  a  whole:  but  the  total 
coat  to  the  Government  would  be  the  same,  The  Works 
Progress  Administration,  in  undertaking  a  works  program, 
hat  divided  its  activities  into  what  are  called  "ofUclal 
projects"  These  iire  just  convenient  operating  units  of 
work.  Naturally,  certain  projects  consi.it  mostly  of  unskilled 
workers,  while  other  types  con.ilut  nmlnly  of  people  In  the 
higher  skill  classes.  If  you  try  to  forc^  all  projects  Into  a 
single  mold  you  Ignore  a  fundnmrntal  idea  of  the  W.  P,  A. 
which  Is  to  give  the  unemployed  ihe  kind  of  work  wherever 
possible  which  make  iho  greatest  u^e  of  their  iklU  and 
experience. 

The  ruling  results  only  In  n  saving  on  the  booki,  not  a 
real  one.  The  only  way  to  make  an  actual  saving,  other 
than  through  firing  t)roplf'  now  employed,  is  to  reclaaaily 
these  specially  trained  people  and  put  thrm  at  leas  skilled 
work  fur  lower  pay,  or  to  cut  the  salaries  in  the  higher  ikllled 
groups,    llie  first  idea  is  certauUy  undesirable;  it  would 
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mean  putting  architects  at  work  with  shovels  and  demoting 
trained  accountants  to  simple  clerical  work.  The  second  is 
also  bad,  because  it  puts  the  administration  in  the  position  of 
making  pay  cuts  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  urging  industry 
to  maintain  wages. 

I  hope  the  Works  Progress  Administration  will  not  make 
this  reduction,  but  will  continue  their  present  salaries,  which 
I  believe  will  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  "white  collar" 
workers  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 


A  Comparison  of  Tax  Rates  in  Great  Britain  and 

the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  1.  1938 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  session  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  which  will  shortly  come  to  an  end. 
has  spent  much  time  in  the  consideration  of  our  national 
tax  structure.  All  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  taxation  wUl 
be  an  issue  and  perhaps  a  major  issue  In  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  reference  is  frequently 
heard  to  how  our  British  cousins  solve  their  problems,  in- 
cluding the  problem  of  a  balanced  budget,  information  on 
the  British  tax  system  and  a  comparison  of  some  of  the 
British  rates  with  those  of  the  United  States  should  be 
helpful. 

The  Income  Ux  conatltutea  an  important  proportion  of 
the  toUl  taxes  and  customs  in  both  the  United  BUtes  and 
Great  Britain.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1937, 
the  income  tax  in  Great  Britain  (converting  the  pound  at 
$6)  yielded  $1,663,886,000  or  89.7  percent  of  total  taxes  and 
customs.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1938,  the 
income  tax  yielded  $1,776,230,000  or  42.2  percent  of  total 
taxes  and  customs.  In  the  United  States  total  Income  taxes 
for  the  fiscal  year  1937  amounted  to  $2,148,664,000  or  about 
41.8  percent  of  total  Federal  taxea  and  cuitomi. 

Great  Britain's  income  taxes  begin  at  a  lower  level  and 
are  higher  than  American  income-tax  ratea  In  all  but  the 
highest  income  bracket*.  In  Great  Britain  the  Income-tax 
base  Is  broader  than  In  the  United  States.  For  the  fltcal 
year  1936-37,  3,460,000  persons  out  of  an  approximate  popu- 
lation of  47.000.000.  or  7.8  percent,  were  chargeable  with  tax 
in  Great  Britain.  If  nontaxable  returns  were  Included, 
8,400,000  out  of  47,000.000,  or  17.9  percent  of  the  population, 
hud  Incomes  above  the  exemption  limit.  These  percentages 
can  be  compored  In  a  rough  way  with  United  States  figures 
for  the  calendar  year  1986,  which,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary 
data  for  returns  filed  through  August  81.  1937,  show  that 
2.816,667  persons  out  of  a  population  of  128.884,000  persons 
as  of  July  1.  1936,  or  2.2  percent  of  the  population,  were  tax- 
able under  the  Income  Ux.  If  nonUxable  returns  are  In- 
cluded. 6.334.613.  or  4.1  peroent  of  the  population,  fUed 
Income-tax  returns. 

Single  IndlvlduaU  In  Great  Britain  arc  allowed  a  personal 
exemption  of  $600  and  married  Individuals  with  no  children 
an  exemption  of  $900,  aa  against  our  exemptions  of  $1,000  for 
unmarried  persons  and  $2,600  for  married  persons  with  no 
children.  The  credit  for  each  child  !•  $400  In  this  country 
but  only  $300  in  Great  Britain.  The  earned-lncome  credit 
In  Great  Britain  Is  somewhat  greater  than  that  allowed  here. 
It  Is  20  percent  of  earned  Income  but  may  not  exceed  $1,600, 
whereas  In  the  United  States  the  aarned-lncome  credit  Is  10 
percent  of  earned  Income  but  may  not  exceed  $1,400. 
Further.  In  the  United  States  the  firat  $8,000  of  Income  la 
oonildered  earned  whether  or  not  actually  earned. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  income-tax  lia- 
bility In  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  for  selected 
sizes  of  income : 

CcmipaTison  of  the  amount  of  inc^yme  tax  payable  and  the  effective 
rate  of  tax  under  present  United  States  rates  and  under  British 
rates  as  proposed  by  the  chancelor  in  his  1938  budget  speech 
for  selected  amounts  of  net  income 
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Ifu'lddr,  and  (hev  dldcr  frnm  the  I'nired  Miilei.  In  the  dedurtioii.  lh#>  allow  T».a 
lirltlKli  KurUi  riiu*  un  ftpnllmbWi  to  total  tnoonm  Morr  jfnfoal  Moinptlon  SBd 
nredlKt  for  d.  iieiidPiiU  aiul  ' W«m-1  luoome"  orwlll,  Vflu'Umt  Uir  I  iilUd  »*Ul#«  lUfUl 
rtiit'K  a|i|ily  »'1<''  doduciloii  of  jKirioual  owinptlonii  and  ortdtu  fo»  dependent*,  hul 
U'luro  'i^rned  Iikkhii*"  cradit. 
•  rmiiid  (MiiiviTlKil  at  |A. 

From  this  It  will  be  leen  that  a  ilnfle  Individual  with  a 
n(!t  Income  before  exemptions  of  $1,000  pays  no  tax  In  thla 
country,  but  under  the  rates  propoeed  In  the  laat  Budget 
mnaaage  would  pay  a  tax  of  $26  in  Great  Britain.  A  slnde 
Individual  with  an  Income  of  $10,000  would  pay  $660.  or  an 
effective  rate  of  6,8  percent  In  the  United  SUtea  as  agalnat 
$2,071,  or  an  effective  rate  of  20.1  peroent  In  Great  Britain. 
Married  persons  with  no  children,  having  a  $10,000  income, 
would  be  subject  to  an  eiTectlve  rate  of  tax  of  4.2  percent 
m  the  United  BUtes  as  aialnat  a  19.6-percent  Ux  in  Great 
BriUln.  (For  married  persona  with  two  children,  having  a 
$10,000  Income,  the  effective  raU  In  the  United  SUtaa  la  S.4 
percent  as  against  18  percent  in  Great  Britain.)  The  pro- 
posed Brltlah  ratea  are  conaUtently  higher  for  both  single 
Individuals  and  married  persons  on  all  but  the  very  high 
incomes.  Por  Incomes  of  about  $780,000  and  more,  the 
United  eutaa  raUs  become  higher  than  the  Brltlah.  The 
effective  rate  on  an  Incomr  of  $6,000,000  under  the  American 
law  is  76.8  percent,  and  under  the  proposed  British  law  01.3 

percent.  .  „.  . 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  United  BUUs  figures 
do  not  Include  Bute  Income  taxes.  Among  the  SO  Statea 
Imposing  general  types  of  Individual  Income  uxes.  10  have 
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top-brncket  rtt^s  of  ten  than  B  percent,  17  of  from  6  to  10 
percent,  1  of  10  percent,  and  3  of  15  psreent. 

Death  duties  in  Oreftt  Britain  are  mjore  Important  from  a 
revpnue  sneld  standpoint  than  they  are 
total  yield  of  the  death  duties  in  Oreai 
year  ending  March  31,  1937,  waa  |439,9pO,000,  or  11.2  percent 
of  total  taxes  and  custonu.    For  the  year  ending  March  31, 
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in  thii  country.    The 
Britain  for  the  fiscal 


1038.  death  duties  In  Great  Britain  y 
10  0  percent  of  total  uxai  and  cuitonu. 


elded  1444,000,000,  or 
In  the  United  States 


the  yield  for  the  n«cal  year  1037  wis  $381,030,000.  or  6.5 
percent  of  total  internal  revenue  and  customs. 

In  the  United  States  the  only  rediral  dsath  duty  is  the 
•sute  tax  against  which  there  is  allowed  a  140.000  general 
exemption  and  a  maximum  140,000  exemption  for  insurance. 
The  bracket  rates  on  estates  in  excesji  of  these  exemptions 
range  from  2  percent  on  the  first  111 000  to  70  percent  on 
amounU  of  net  utates  in  exeess  of  ^M.OOO.OOO.  ThU  rate 
schedule  Imposes  eflecUve  rates  of  tax 
cent.  4  3  percent,  31.1  percent,  and 
•sutes  before  exempuon  of  110.000.  8 
810.000,00,  respecuvcly.  Purthar.  all 
also  impose  death  Uxes  which,  desptlie  the  credit  allowable 
under  the  Federal  Ux,  frequently  ad4  to  the  aggregate  tax 
liability,  In  Great  Britain  estates  in 
subject  not  only  to  an  esUte  duty  i^hlch  ranges  from  an 
•ffecuve  rate  of  1  to  50  percent.  accotfUng  to  the  slie  of  the 
tiute.  but  also  to  a  legaey  duty  and  a 
range  from  1  to  10  percent,  aooordl 
the  deceased  legator. 

Customs  and  excises  toftther  amouilt  to  approximately  ihc 
same  proportions  of  total  taxN  and  cuptoms  in  Great  Britain 
as  in  the  United  States,  although  ous< 
than  excises  in  Greet  Britain  and 
than  customs  in  the  United  States, 
and  excises  in  fUcal  1837  yielded  81.i 
of  toul  taxes  and  customs,  and  in 
or  39.0  percent.  In  the  United  Sta 
excluding  pay-roll  taxes,  produced 
1837,  or  43,8  percent  of  total  taxes 
alone  in  Great  Britain  in  fiscal  18 
410,000.  or  37  percent  of  total  taxes  ani 
1888.  81.107,805,000.  or  30J  percent. 
BUtes  customs  in  fiscal  1837  afgret a 
0,5  percent  of  total  taxes  and  custo 
counted  for  8547.500.000.  or  14  percent  of  total  taxes  and 
customs  in  fiscal  1817,  and  8508.500.(00,  or  13.5  percent,  in 
fiscal  1838  u  compared  to  United  Btstes  excises,  excluding 
pay-roll  taxes,  totaling  81.784.501.000,  or  144  percent  of  all 
taxes  and  customs  in  fiscal  1037. 

Liquor  and  tobacco  are  important  Items  In  the  exeisei  and 
customs  of  both  Great  Britain  and  khe  United  States.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  compare  some  of  khe  rates.  The  British 
excise  tax  on  sptrlU  is  several  tlmsa  as|great  as  the  American, 
being  72s.  Od.  or  818.12  per  BrlUsh 
to  our  pieeent  rate  of  82  Pcr  Unli 
ItM  main  tobacco  tax  m  Great  Bri 
CO  unmanufactured  tobacco  amoun 
per  pound.  The  main  totwcco  tax  in 
excise  of  83  per  thousand  on  dgareti 
than  3  pounds  per  thousand.  The 
gatn^jTi^t  is  18  cents  per  gallon  and  16 


amounting  to  0  4  per- 

48,4  percent  on   net 

00.000.  81.000.000.  and 

States  except  Nevada 


succession  duty  which 
to  the  relationship  of 


s  are  more  important 
cises  more  Important 
reat  Britain's  customs 
J10.000.  or  41  percent 

1  1888.  81.070.305,000. 

customs  and  excises, 
2,250,018,000  in  fiscal 

>d  customs.  Customs 
7  aggregated  81,050,- 

customs,  and  In  fiscal 

hereas  In  the  United 
8480.857.000,  or  only 
s.    British  excises  ac- 


gaUon  as  compared 

States  proof  gallon. 

Is  the  customs  duty 

g  to  Os.  Od.  or  82.37 

United  States  U  the 

weighing  not  more 

tlsh  excise  tax  on 

ts  per  potmd  on  tea. 


Total  tobacco  and  liquor  excises  iind  customs  In  Great 


Britain  amounted  to  $800,005,000  foi 


tM0.i05.000  for  fiscal  year  1038  as  ag  Unst  81  JIO.707.000  for 


Ikcal  year  1037  in  the  United  SUtea. 
the  fiscal  year  1037  totsd  revenue  from 


to  8521,000.000.  Of  this  amount  $446.  M5.000  represented  the 
ociee  taxee  and  $70,495,000  customs  ^  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31. 1938,  Uquor  excise  taces  yielded  $404,040,000 
suKl  customs  duties  $71,240,000.  or  i  total  of  $535,280,000. 
With  respect  to  British  taxes  on  tobe  ceo.  by  far  the  largest 
portion  is  derived  frcm  customs  ratter  than  from  excises, 
porlhe  fiscal  year  1937.  total  coIlecti>ns  amounted  to  $386,- 
§45.000,  of  which  $306340,000  were  ci  atoms  coUecUons.    Fox 


fiscal  year  1037.  and 


In  Great  Brltsdn  for 
Uquor  taxes  amoimted 


the  fiscal  year  1938.  total  rollrcllon.^  wprc  $414,188,000.  of 
which  customs  collections  on  tobftcco  amounted  to  $414.- 
180.000.  In  the  United  Statra  for  the  fl.ical  year  1937.  total 
liquor  taxes  yielded  $640,375,000.  of  which  excises  accounted 
for  $594,245,000  and  cu-stoms  $46,130,000,  Tobacco  taxes  pro- 
vided a  revenue  of  $579  332.000,  of  which  $552,254,000  came 
from  excises  and  $27,078,000  from  customs. 

In  Great  Britain  the  flat  rate  on  corporations  Is  27 Vi  per- 
cent with  fewer  and  smallrr  deductions  than  In  the  United 
Sttttfs,  In  the  United  Hlnfrs  the  drductlon  for  depreciation 
alone  amounts  to  nearly  three  tunes  ihc  amount  of  the  tax. 
Mining  companies  havi?  Ubtfral  iillowances  for  depletion  and 
exploration.  For  In.ttiinri',  nn  oil  company  with  $1,000,000 
invested  may  bnnu  in  iin  oil  well  worth  $10,000,000,  and 
thereafter  may  deduct  from  iru:ome  for  depletion  not  $1,- 
000  000  but  $10,000,0'  0. 

In  addition  to  nalloniil  taxr.i  the  BrlM.ih  subject  also  pays 
local  taxes  ojiseesrd  by  municlpalltlm  and  counties  which  arc 
culled  ratra.  rt)r  lastuncr,  the  local  rate  on  real  estate  is 
53.6  percent  of  it»  fair  annual  rcnt..il  value. 


Peter  J.  DcMuth— A  New  Congrewiinan 
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Mr  MEAD,  Mr  Speaker,  every  ConBressman  knows  the 
problems  and  dlfnculllr«  each  new  Member  Is  confronted 
with  on  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress,  Everyone  here 
had  to  pass  through  that  Initial  2-year  period  In  which  he 
had  very  little  opportunity  to  efTectlvely  participate,  cer- 
tainly m  a  capacity  of  loaderihlp.  regardless  of  how  much 
ability  and  leadership  he  may  have  m  his  make-up,  This 
has  always  been  true.  No  Member  becoming  a  port  of  this 
deliberative  group  for  the  flrNt  time  can  be  expected  to  bo 
more  than  studious,  industrioai.  and  In  a  mood  for  learning. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  tdday  to  refer  to  one  particular 
Congressman  who  came  here  from  Pennsylvania  this  lost 
session  of  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Pitis  J,  Ds- 
MuTii,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  came  here  unestabllshed,  yet  In 
a  short  time  he  has  made  his  warm  and  pleasing  personality 
felt  throughout  the  Congres-r 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  offer  an  honest  appraisement  Of  his 
Qualifications,  for  at  no  time  has  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  Pittsburgh  district  received  such  recognition 
and  renown. 

The  good  poople  he  represents  ,iurely  know  and  must  ap- 
preciate the  remarkable  manner  In  which  he  has  demon- 
strated his  executive  ability  and  hLi  practical  business  Judg- 
ment and  capnclty.  His  prompt  and  untiring  efforts  for 
his  constituents  are  all  well  known  to  us. 

Shortly  after  his  election,  and  when  the  House  convened. 
he  Immediately  strove  to  become  n  member  of  that  Important 
committee,  the  Flood  Control  Committee,  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose In  mind  that  he  could  be  of  great  ^rvlce  to  the  people 
he  represented  and  the  Nation  at  large.  There  being  but  a 
few  vacancies  on  this  committee  and  notwithstanding  the  35 
applicants  for  appointment,  Mr.  DeMuth  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber and  today  Is  recognized  by  the  committee  chairman.  Hon, 
WiLLiAK  Whittington,  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
committee. 

During  Congressman  DeMuth's  short  time  here  the  Ty- 
gart  Flood  Control  Dam  has  b<^n  completed  to  protect  Pitts- 
burgh. Two  additional  flood-control  dams  on  the  Allegheny 
River  have  been  started  at  Tlonesta  and  Crooketl  Creek. 

When  the  flood  wall  to  protect  the  North  Side  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  declared  unjustified  by  the  United  States  Army 
engineers  he  fought  for  and  secured  its  authorization  to  he 
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built  by  the  Oovemment.  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000.  as  well  as 
the  approval  of  the  flood  walls  for  the  "Strip"  and  South 
Side.  He  was  successful  in  having  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1936  so  amended  to  save  Pennsylvania  substantially  $28,- 
000.000.  This  amendment  is  retroactive  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  start  three  additional  flood-control  reservoirs  this 
fiscal  year.  His  State  was  the  ftrst  in  the  United  States  to 
receive  any  reservoirs  imder  the  1036  National  Flood  Control 
Act.    This  testifies  to  his  loyalty  and  aggressiveness. 

He  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  which  was  passed,  directing  the  United  States 
Army  entlneers  to  survey  and  report  upon  the  use  of  the 
Upper  Allegheny  Reservoir  as  a  combination  flood  control 
pollution  abatement  and  aid  to  low-water  flow.  When  this 
reservoir  is  built  it  will  save  the  city  of  PitUburgh  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  a  $100,000,000  reservoir  and  aqueduct. 

Mr,  DiMuTM  was  honored  by  being  selected  by  the  legis- 
latlvs  counsel  of  the  national  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  to  introduce  a  bill  to  increase  the  hospital  facilities 
at  Asplnwall,  located  in  his  congressional  district.  This  proj- 
ect has  been  approved  by  the  Veterans'  Committee  and  will 
mean  a  250-bcd  addition  at  a  cost  of  $900,000  and  should  be 
built  this  year. 

I  am  not  particularly  acquainted  with  his  record  insofar 
as  local  activities  in  his  district  are  concerned.  I  can  state 
to  him  that  each  flrst  termer  must  not  expect  the  whole 
organization  to  spring  to  its  feet  and  change  the  full  order 
of  things  because  he  has  reached  Congress. 

He  has  been  successful  in  having  a  new  Federal  post  of&ce 
construcUd  at  Blawnox,  Pa.:  construction  will  start  this  year 
and  will  cost  $76,000  when  completed.  Another  new  Federal 
post-ofnce  building  in  addition  to  the  one  mentioned  above 
will  be  built  in  his  district. 

He  carried  on  a  successful  flght  and  addreued  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  desteriUiation  of  the  $2,800,000,000 
■old  fund  snd  urged  this  action  by  the  President  of  the 
United  sutes.  This  action  will  save  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment millions  of  dollars  annually. 

He  has  been  a  consistent  and  tirelCM  worker  for  wage 
and  hour  legislation  and  was  the  flrst  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  to  sign  the  petition  to  discharge  the  Rules 
Committee,  thereby  forcing  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 

Mr,  DiMuTK  introduced  a  bill  for  granting  of  loans  to 
oltisens  who  wish  to  build  their  own  homes  at  an  interest 
rate  of  4  percent  and  has  worked  hard  to  make  it  possible 
to  start  a  construction  program  of  home  building  to  stimu- 
late busineu  and  make  home  ownership  more  secure. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  United  States  Housing 
Administration  has  allotted  to  the  city  of  PitUburgh  in  the 
last  few  days  for  housing  proJecU  the  sum  of  $10,000,000, 
which  compares  most  favorably  with  the  amount  allotted  to 
any  city  in  the  entire  Nation.  It  certainly  shows  that  inso- 
far as  beneflts  are  concerned,  Mr.  DxMutii's  congressional 
district  has  suffered  no  discrimination. 

He  appeared  before  the  SenaU  Appropriation  Committee 
and  was  successful  in  securing  an  appropriation  of  $36,000 
for  Pittsburgh's  weather  bureau  for  flood- warixlng  service. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
speak  for  and  urge  iU  passage.  He  was  successful  in  this 
most  dlfUcult  task. 

I  merely  Insert  this  little  statement  and  ciU  the  case  of 
this  Petir  J.  DiMtTTH  to  Illustrate  the  fact  that  even  though 
a  new  arrival  In  Congress  Is  restricted  and  circumscribed, 
still.  If  tactful  and  Industrious,  he  wiU  And  it  a  medium 
through  which  many  things  flow  and  In  which  he  can  make 
himself  felt  and  appreciated  while  his  character  and  per- 
sonality will  be  quite  amply  reflected. 

In  1916  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  referring  to  this  body,  made 
the  following  address: 

Th«  Making  or  a  RmuesDrrATivi 

RSMAKXS     or     HON.     CHAMP     CUUIK,     DIUVXBXD     AT     THE     WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL   PRESS   CLTTB   RECEPTION,   THTmSDAT,    MABCH    IS.    1916 

(Printed  In  Congressional  Record  March  17.  1916) 
It  la  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  In  Congress,  If  for  only 
one  term,  and  with  the  numbers  of  terms  the  honor  increases  in 


geometrtoal  rather  than  In  arlthmtttoal  proportion.  A  Member's 
usefulneu  to  his  country  should  increase  in  the  sama  proportion. 
A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Representative  just  m  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  blackimtth,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  doctor. 

"Poeta  nasoltur  non  flt"--«  poet  Is  bom,  not  made— aayt  Horace; 
but  Congreaamen — that  la,  useful  and  influential  Congressmen — are 
made  largely  by  eiperienof  and  practice. 

The  old  Charlotte  district  In  Virginia  knew  this  and  kept  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  the  House  till  he  became  a  great  national 
figure.  Then  the  Old  Dominion  sent  him  to  the  Senate,  and 
Oeneral  Jackson  sent  him  to  St.  Peteriburg.  There  are  aporadle 
oases  of  similar  action  In  other  districts. 

It  Is  an  unwise  performance  for  any  district  to  change  Repre- 
sentatives at  short  intervals.  A  new  Congressman  must  begin 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  and  ap**!!  up.  Of  course,  the  more  bralos. 
tact,  snergy.  oourage,  and  induatrv  he  has  the  quicker  hs  will 
get  up.  If  he  poMseeses  these  qualities,  and  if  his  oonstltutents 
will  kt«p  him  in  the  House,  he  Is  as  esrtain  to  rise  as  the  sparks 
are  to  (ly  upward.  No  human  power  can  keep  bim  down.  It  is 
only  fair  and  rational  to  assume  that  every  Representative's  oon- 
stltusnts  desire  to  see  him  among  the  topnotcners. 

Let  us  take  the  preeent  House  and  see  how  lung  ths  mtn  who 
hold  the  high  places  have  served.  I  cannot  name  all,  but  wlU 
cite  a  fsw  as  samples, 

Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  Is  serving  hli  fortieth  year.  Re  holds  the 
record,  or,  In  puglllstio  parlance,  "he  holds  the  belt,"  for  length 
of  service  in  the  House  in  our  entire  history  In  several  Con- 
gresses he  waa  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  then  was  Speaker  8  yean,  only  one  man—Henry  Clay— having 
been  Speaker  longer. 

I  am  serving  my  twenty-second  year;  Minority  Leader  Mann  is 
serving  his  twentieth  year;  Mr.  Kltohin,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Pitigerald,  chairman  of  Approprlatlonsr 
his  eighteenth:  Mr.  Moon,  chairman  of  the  Poet  Office  and  Poet 
Roads,  his  twentieth;  Mr.  Jonee,  chairman  of  Insular  Affairs  and 
"father  of  the  House,"  his  twenty>slxth  year;  Mr.  Flood,  chair- 
man of  Foreign  Affairs,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Hay.  ctialrtnan  of 
Military  Affairs,  his  twentieth;  Mr.  Olaas,  chairman  of  Banking 
and  Currency,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Adamson,  chairman  of  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  hii  twentieth:  Mr.  Slayder,  chairman  of  the 
Library,  his  twenUeth;  Mr,  Henry,  chairman  of  Rules,  his  twen- 
tieth; Mr  Levy,  chairman  of  Agriculture,  hla  sixteenth;  Mr.  Lloyd, 
chairman  of  Accounts,  his  twentieth;  and  Mr  Padgett,  chairman 
of  the  Navy,  his  sixteenth:  and  Mr  Bparkman.  chairman  of  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  his  twenty-second,  There  are  other  big  chairman- 
ships, but  these  will  sufflos  to  show  that  as  a  rule  ths  big  places 
go  to  old  and  experienced  Members,  for  moat  of  ths  men  who 
rank  close  to  the  chairmen  are  oid-tlmers.  The  same  thing  holds 
good  with  refsrenoe  to  Members  of  the  minority.  As  an  illustra- 
tion. Messrs,  Gillette  and  Cooper,  who  are  serving  their  twenty- 
fourth  year,  are  the  ranking  Republicans  on  Appropriations  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  almost  certain  to  be  chairmen.  Therefore,  should 
the  Republicans  ever  again  have  a  majority  in  the  House,  in 
that  event.  In  all  probability,  Mr.  Mann  will  be  Speaker,  unless 
he  Is  nominated  for  President  next  June, 

00  through  the  whole  list  and  you  will  And,  with  a  few  esoep- 
tlona,  that  the  men  of  long  service  have  the  hl|hM)lsoes. 

New  England  and  the  oltlee  of  Phlladslphla  and  PitUburgh  hare 
understood  the  value  of  long  service  all  along,  and.  having  eieoted 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Congress,  they  keep  him  in  the  harness. 

The  Member  of  longest  consecutive  service  is  called  "the  father 
of  ths  House."  Five  Phlladelphlans  in  immediate  succession  bore 
that  honorable  title -Randall,  Kelley,  O'Neill.  Harmer,  and  Bing- 
ham. Then  It  went  to  Oeneral  Harmer,  his  immedlaU  predeces- 
sor as  "father  of  the  House."  He  stated  that  the  five  Philadel- 
phia "fathers  of  the  Houae '  had  served  a  total  of  147  years,  and 
he  served  8  or  10  years  after  making  that  interesting  staUment. 

In  the  second  and  third  Congresses  In  which  I  served.  Maine,  with 
only  four  Members,  had  the  Speakership  and  the  chairmanships  of 
the  great  Commltteee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Navy,  and  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds— a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  giving  the 
Pine  Tree  State  an  Influence  In  the  House  and  the  country  out  of 
all  proportion  to  her  population  and  wealth.  These  four  men- 
Reed,  Dingley,  Boutelle.  and  Mlllikln— each  eerred  In  the  House  90 
years  or  mere.    Other  States  might  profit  by  her  example. 

No  man  should  be  eieoted  to  the  House  simply  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion.   All  Members  should  be  elected  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  beet  rule,  It  seems  to  me,  is  for  a  dUtrlct  to  select  a  man  with 
at  least  fair  capacity.  Industrious,  honeet,  energetic,  sober,  and  cou- 
rageous, and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  he  discharges  hU  duties 
faithfully  and  well.  Such  a  man  will  grmduaUy  rise  to  high  position 
and  Influence  In  the  House.  His  wide  acquamtance  with  Members 
helps  him  amazingly  in  doing  this. 

1  can  speak  freely  on  this  subject  without  violating  the  proprie- 
ties, for  my  constituents  have  kept  me  here  22  years,  and  for  ao 
years  have  given  me  nominations  without  opp(»ltion,  for  all  of 
which  favors  I  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Their 
generous  action  and  unwavering  friendship  have  enabled  me  to 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  public  service.  I  have  not  been  compelled 
to  spend  any  portion  of  my  time  in  "mending  my  fences."  My 
constituents  have  attended  to  that.    God  bless  them. 

One  other  thing:  I  do  not  know  what  committee  aeslgnments  you 
new  Members  secured.  If  they  are  good,  you  are  to  be  oongratu- 
lated.  If  bad.  do  not  be  cast  down.  No  congressional  tenderfoot  ever 
had  poorer  assignments  than  I  had — Claims  and  Old  Pensions — but 
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1  nevCT  ocmplAined  or  kicked.  I  went  o  work  m  though  those 
coounltte«s  ixiited  me  exactly.  Here  U  ai,  Uluatration  of  what  may 
happen  and  how  luck  plays  an  Importanl  part.  I  waa  next  to  top 
Democrat  on  both  Foreign  Aflalra  and  Fatenta  tor  8  years— ncTer 
ad\-anced  a  peg  so  far  as  commltteea  vrent.  Just  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  year  on  thoae  tw<i  cooimltteea.  I  was  about 
to  become  top  Democrat  on  Foreign  Alia  ra,  Hon.  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams, then  minority  leader,  aaalgned  me  to  the  foot  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  at  the  end  of  4  years,  through  the  happenings  of  poli- 
tics in  five  different  Statea.  I  Jumped  fro  n  the  foot  to  the  head  at 
the  Democratic  minority  on  Way«  and  k  eana.  So  It  may  be  with 
you  Events  over  which  you  have  no  cont  rol  may  advance  you  more 
rfcpJdl7  than  you  dream  of  or  hope  for.  My  advice  la  thla,  'What- 
ever jour  hand  finds  to  do.  do  It  with  all  your  might." 

By  way  of  continuity.  estabUahlnj  that  the  logic  of  Mx. 
Clark's  reasoning  of  22  years  ago  ajplles  with  equal  truth 
today,  I  submit  the  following: 

Mr.  Sabath,  the  "dean  of  the  Houw  "  and  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rul«.  la  serving  his  thirty- 
second  year;  Mr.  Speaker  BAinanu)  la  now  serving  his 
twenty-aeoood  year;  Mr.  TATLOt,  churman  of  the  Committee 
on  Approprtationa,  ta  ienrlnf  hla  thiijtleth  year;  Mr.  Douch- 
TOM.  chairman  of  the  CommiUee  on  Waya  and  Means,  is 
■erving  hla  twenty-eighth  year;  MrJ  Sumnera.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  la  iemng  hla  twenty-sixth 
year;  Mr.  Vnmow  of  Georgia,  chalsman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  is  serving  hla  twenjy-aixth  year;  Mr.  Stsa- 
OAU..  chairman  of  the  Committee  onl  Banking  and  Currency, 
la  serving  hla  twenty-fourth  year:  Mr.  Lka.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interatate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  la  aervtng  his 
twenty-aecond  year;  Mr.  MAKanxLo,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harlwra.  la  serving  hla  twenty- second 
year;  Mr.  Jona.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture. 
la  aervlng  hla  twenty-aecond  year;  l|  myself,  am  serving  tny 
twentieth  year  and  am  chairman 


Post  Office  and  Post  Roads;  B^.  Mi 
the  Cranmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


year;  Mr.  O'Comfoa  of  New  York,  chjirman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  is  serving  his  sixteenth  yetr.  The  same  thing  still 
holds  good  with  reference  to  the  minority.  By  way  of  illus 
tration,  Mr.  Tweabway,  ranking  minority  member  of  Ways 
and  Means,  is  serving  his  twenty- sixth  year;  Mr.  Srrzu. 
minority  leader,  is  serving  his  twcnt  r-f ourth  year 

As  in  Champ  Clark's  time,  go  through  the  list  and  you  will 
find,  with  few  exceptions,  the  men 
high  places  and  greatest  opportunity 

Of  course,  while  every  work  that  mi  itchless  Democrat  stated 
Is  now  true  as  it  was  then,  this  preaint  case  of  Prrxs  J.  Di- 
MiTTH  should  be  a  challenge  and  a  p^mise  to  those  arrlvln 
for  the  first  time  to  become  a  part 
United  States  of  America. 


)f  long  service  have  the 
for  usefulness. 


of  the  Congress  of  the 


Wages  and  H<ars 


EXTENSION  OF  EEMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL 

OF  KEW  TORIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Wednesdait.  June  1.  1938 
iff.  CELLSR    Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is  at  last  about  to 


Whetber  or  not  we  ap- 
that  finally  emerges,  at 


agree  upon  a  wage  and  hour  bill 
prove  all  the  details  of  the  measure 
least  there  will  be  establlahed  the  f  mdamental  principle  of 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibility  to  establish  a  floor 
under  wagee  and  a  ceiling  over  hours, 
after  montha  of  straggle  and  recrtm  nation,  is  a  vindication 
o(  the  unwavering  purpose  of  our  gre  it  President  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  maintain  and  ( xtend  purchasing  power 
throoghout  the  country. 

Our  President  has,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  adminia- 
tration.  recognised  that  the  well-lteing  of  our  Nation  is 
dependent  upon  a  healthy  flow  of  tt  e  workers'  and  farmers' 


the  Committee  on  the 
Ds.  chairman  of 
serving  his  sixteenth 


CELLER 


REPR  ESENTATTVES 


purchasing   power   through    the   economic   arteries   of   the 
country. 

When  history  comes  to  write  it.s  estimate  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  I  am  certain  the  outstanding  achievement  to 
be  recorded  will  be  the  substantial  encouragement  given  by 
the  administration  to  the  laboring  masses  of  our  land  to  seek 
and  attain  better  standards  of  living.  At  the  base  of  the 
machinery  set  up  under  the  President's  skillful  guidance  for 
accomplishing  this  objective  is.  of  course,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  This  is  labor's  Magna  Carta,  under  which 
workers  in  this  country  have  been  for  the  first  time  organizing 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  broad  to  be  a  genuine  bulwark  against 
wage  cutting  and  the  resultant  shrinkage  of  purchasing 
power. 

The  wage  and  hour  legislation  is  another  part  of  this 
machinery  built  on  the  fundamental  assumption  that  this 
country  cannot  progress  econoniically  as  long  as  the  largest 
group  of  con.sumers,  the  wage  workers,  do  not  have  a  wage 
large  enough  to  buy  the  things  which  our  factories  produce, 
our  farmers  grow,  and  our  commercial  establLshments  sell,  or 
to  obtain  the  services  which  our  large  professional  groups 
have  to  offer. 

This  legislation  should  be  welcomed  by  every  economic 
group  in  our  Nation.  It  will  affect  millions  of  workers  whose 
wages  have  been  too  low  to  buy  even  the  barest  necessities  of 
life.  That  "one-third  of  our  population  is  lU-fed.  Ill-clothed, 
and  ill -housed"  is  more  than  mere  oratorical  flourish;  it  is 
fact.  A  recent  study  by  the  W.  P.  A.  which  covered  59  cities 
revealed  that  It  cost  $1,260  a  year  for  a  family  of  four  to  Lve 
on  a  maintenance  level  in  the  cities,  and  over  one-half  of 
the  urban  families  received  less  than  $1,260  in  1936.  And  it 
cost  $903  for  a  family  of  four  to  live  on  an  emergency  level, 
yet  the  total  income  of  one-third  of  the  urban  families  was 
below  this  level.  The  emergency  standard,  this  study  pointed 
out.  would  get  people  by  for  a  short  time,  but  if  long  con- 
tinued would  have  serious  consequences.  And  yet  one-third 
of  the  people  in  the  cities  of  our  country  cannot  meet  even 
this  low  level. 

The  wage  and  hour  bill  will  help  to  raLse  the  purchasing 
power  of  that  one-third.  And  if  we  raise  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  lowest-income  groups,  who  will  benefit? 

Why,  the  fanner  will  benefit  first  of  all.  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  such  incomes  goes  into  the  purchas^^  of  food  and 
other  farm  products.  The  extent  to  which  our  farming  pop- 
ulation depends  upon  the  income  of  our  factory  workers  was 
shown  very  clearly  by  Secretary  of  AgricuJture  Wallace  in 
his  last  annual  report.     He  pointed  out  there  that 


Farm  cash  Income  dropped  more  than  16  000.000.000  between 
1929  and  1932  In  ^hc  -lanie  pen  xi.  factrrv  p.^y  rolls  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  drr^pp^d  six  and  ane-half  billion  dollars  •  •  • 
between  1932  and  1937  the  farm  ca5h  Income  increa.sed  by  nearly 
$5,000,000,000.  and  factory  pay  rolls  by  about  -he  same  amount 
•  •  •  Farm  Income  and  factory  pay  roils  invariably  go  up  and 
down  together  In  about  the  same  propcrtion. 

The  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  also  pointed  out  recently 
that— 

How  well  city  people  eat  and  how  much  they  spend  for  food 
depends  In  large  part  upxjn  the  size  of  the  family  income.  If 
families  of  urban  workers  were  able  to  cnmple'ely  .satl-sfy  their 
food  want.'?,  farmers  would  b«'  rilled  upon  to  provide  city  marketa 
with  much  larger  supplies     •      •      •, 

So  the  farmers  will,  undoubtedly,  benefit  from  wage  and 
hour  legislation. 

The  commercial  group  is  another  economic  group  which 
is  vitally  dependent  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  work- 
ers who  will  be  affected  by  this  bill.  Every  dollar  which 
these  lower-income  workers  earn  will  pass  through  the  cash 
register* of  some  commercial  establishment.  In  every  local- 
ity, no  matter  how  small,  the  effect  of  this  increased  pur- 
chasing power  will  be  felt  by  the  local  merchant  groups.  A 
laj-ge  potential  army  of  purchasers,  running  into  millions, 
are  not  buying  now  because  their  wages  are  too  low. 

And  the  professional  people  are  another  large  section  of  the 
population  which  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  increasing  the 


wage  income  of  workers.  It  is  well  known  that  when  a 
worker's  wages  are  low.  the  one  item  of  expenditure  which  is 
reduced  or  eliminated  is  that  which  goes  for  professional 
services.  The  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  lawyer,  the  druggist, 
the  optician,  the  barber — all  will  benefit  from  an  increase  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation. 

And  how  about  the  employer?  The  fair  and  efficient  em- 
ployer will  welcome  this  legislation  as  an  Instrument  for 
eliminating  the  most  unfair  form  of  competition  of  all — ^that 
which  is  based  upwn  human  misery. 

The  sweatshop  employer,  pajring  low  wages  and  working 
his  employees  long  hours,  Is  at  all  times  a  threat  to  the  em-  ' 
ployer  who  tries  to  pay  decent  wages  and  maintain  humane 
working  hours.  But  in  periods  of  economic  depression  he 
becomes  a  public  danger.  It  is  he  who  can  and  does  bring 
the  wage  and  price  structure  down  ever  lower  and  lower — 
who  causes  the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  to  dwindle 
more  and  more — and  who  thereby  prolongs  the  depression. 
That  is  what  the  wage  and  hour  bill  Is  designed  to  prevent. 

Surveys  made  before  the  present  depression  reached  its 
depth  show  that  a  great  proportion  of  both  men  and  women, 
working  in  various  branches  of  the  textile  Industry,  averaged 
well  under  $15  a  week.  In  1936,  for  example,  an  investiga- 
tion of  72  knitwear  mills  in  12  States  In  the  North.  Middle 
West,  and  South,  disclosed  that  25  percent  of  the  women 
workers  received  less  than  $10  a  week  and  about  75  percent 
less  than  $15  a  week.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  families 
cannot  live  in  decency  on  such  wages.  And  if  these  wages 
occur  in  periods  of  relative  prosperity,  how  much  lower  they 
must  be  in  periods  of  depression! 

It  is  impKDssible  on  such  incomes  to  maintain  an  adequate 
diet,  to  say  nothing  of  providing  suitable  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing. In  a  report  last  year,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
Isador  Lubin  pointed  out  that  in  a  number  of  cities  a  third 
of  the  employed  workers'  families  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  buy  the  food  necessary  for  an  adequate  diet. 

In  some  cities — 

He  said — 

Only  two-thirds  of  the  workers'  families  have  running  hot  water 
Inside  the  house,  almost  every  third  family  have  no  gas  or  elec- 
tricity for  cooking  •  •  •  many  fitUl  use  the  window  6111  or 
cellar  to  keep  their  food  fresh. 

Mr.  Lubin's  description  of  the  low  living  standards  of 
families  whose  wage  income  is  between  $1,200  and  $1,500  a 
year  indicates  how  appallingly  bad  the  living  standards  of 
those  families  whose  wage  income  is  considerably  lower 
must  be. 

According  to  Mr.  Lubin,  the  families  whose  incomes  are 
from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  year  spend  only  about  $2  a  week  per 
person  for  food,  in  most  cases  they  cannot  afford  anything 
better  than  a  stove-heated  house,  the  husband  must  make 
a  suit  of  clothes  last  3  years  and  cannot  buy  a  coat  more 
frequently  than  once  every  4  or  5  years.  The  wife  cannot 
afford  to  buy  anything  more  than  $5  or  $6  dresses  if  her 
children  and  husband  are  to  have  the  clothes  they  need  for 
school  and  Job. 

I  could  cite  endless  statistics  illustrating  the  shocking  con- 
ditions under  which  an  altogether  too  large  a  proportion  of 
our  workers  have  to  live.  The  basic  fact  that  40  percent  of 
the  city  families  in  this  country  had  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  during  the  year  1935  is  an  indication  of  the 
depth  of  degradation  to  which  so  many  of  our  people  are 
forced  to  sink. 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion that  the  wage  and  hour  legislation  will  help  to  check 
the  downward  spiral  of  income  among  the  workers.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  throughout  the  country 
what  happens  without  the  protection  of  such  legislation. 
Under  present  conditions  of  competition,  for  example,  it  has 
become  a  common  thing  for  an  Industry  to  move  out  of  a 
community  where  wages  are  fairly  decent  and  run  away 
to  other  communities  where  it  can  get  cheap  help.  And  when 
t-hi.".  happens  the  whole  community  suffers-    Hundreds  of 


workers  find  their  means  of  livelihood  gone;  the  merchants 
of  the  town  find  they  have  no  customers;  real-estate  values 
drop,  and  even  the  well-to-do  feel  the  pinch.  As  for  the 
town  which  receives  the  run-away  industry,  if  it  tolerates  the 
low  wages  and  long  working  hours,  what  kind  of  prosperity 
can  it  enjoy?  And  if  it  does  not  tolerate  low  wages  and  long 
hours,  the  sweatshop  runs  away  again. 

Some  of  you  listening  may  question  whether  the  wage  and 
hour  legislation,  providing  such  low  minimums  at  the  start, 
will  actually  help  much.  I  wish  the  minimums  were  higher, 
but  even  low  as  they  are  in  the  meamre  passed  by  the  House, 
they  wiU  have  a  profoimd  effect  upon  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers.  In  that  40  percent  of  our  city  population  which 
received  less  than  $1,000  per  year  are  a  multitude  whose 
wages  range  around  $5  to  $8  a  week.  A  shamefully  large 
number  get  even  less  than  that.  Nor  are  such  wages  peculiar 
to  just  one  section  of  the  country.  "We  find  them  right  here 
in  our  own  State  and  in  neighboring  New  Jersey.  So  it  is 
not  alone  the  principle  of  the  legislation  we^  are  seeking.  It 
is  the  actual  and  very  concrete  effect  upon' the  vast  hordes 
of  disgracefully  exploited  workers  In  our  society. 

The  tragic  conditions  of  human  misery  to  which  I  have 
been  alluding  cannot  and  must  not  continue  indefinitely. 
Our  democratic  processes  and  institutions  will  not  be  able  to 
survive  unless  the  disparity  between  the  Income  of  the  mass 
of  our  workers  and  the  small  elements  of  the  population 
participating  in  the  great  concentrations  of  wealth  and 
power  is  lessened,  "We  have  seen  in  Europe  what  happens 
when  the  selfish  and  frightened  industrial  and  financial 
interests  refuse  to  accept  their  responsibility  to  the  workers — 
their  responsibility  to  help  accomplish  a  greater  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  income.  Fascist  dictatorships 
arise — brutal  and  ts^rannical  governments  which  In  the  long 
run  jeopardize  the  very  industrial  and  financial  groups  which 
brought  them  into  being. 

But  such  a  course  need  not  and  will  not  be  followed  In  thla 
country  if  these  selfish  interests  recognize  the  purposes  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  to  preserve  our  democratic  system 
in  the  interests  of  all  our  people.  I  repeat  what  I  indicated 
at  the  beginning.  The  wisdom  of  the  administration  Is 
shown  most  clearly  in  its  encouragement  of  union  organiza- 
tion. This  is  the  first  depression  in  the  history  of  the 
country  in  which  there  has  not  been  widespread  and  whole- 
sale wage  cutting.  That  result  has  l>een  achieved  only 
through  the  great  Increase  of  unionization  during  this  ad- 
ministration. Millions  of  workers  never  before  organized 
have  been  brought  into  the  unions,  and  through  collective 
bargaining  have  been  able  to  sustain  wage  schedules  under 
circumstances  which  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  their 
serious  collapse.  The  depression  is  bad  enough  as  it  Is,  but 
it  would  be  immeasurably  worse  if  wage  slashing  had  been 
added  to  the  great  problem  of  unemployment. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  problem  of  unemployment.  The 
National  Labor  RelaUons  Act  and  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
are  of  little  help  to  those  who  have  no  jobs  at  all.  That  is 
why  there  is  another  part  to  the  administration's  welfare 
machinery — the  President's  recovery  program  just  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  By  giving  work  to  some  three 
and  a  half  or  four  million  of  the  unemployed  not  only  will 
we  help  to  sustain  those  people  through  the  deiM^ssion,  but 
the  added  demands  for  materials  and  the  added  purchasing 
power  coming  from  those  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  give  jobs  to  millions  more. 

There  has  been  some  talk  and  some  murmuring  against 
spoon  feeding  and  coddling  the  American  worker.  Do  not 
worry.  Nobody  is  being  coddled  on  a  minimum  wage  of  25 
cents  an  hour  or  on  a  relief  wage  which,  according  to  a 
recent  sun'ey  by  the  American  Association  for  Social  Work- 
ers, is  so  low  in  many  States  that  it  has  to  be  supplemented 
by  local  relief  agencies. 

The  effort  of  the  administration  to  effect  legislation  such 
as  the  wage  and  hour  bUl  and  the  relief  bill  to  keep  people 
alive  until  industry  itself  is  capable  of  supporting  them  is  laot 
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apooQ  feediiv.     And  that  trclntarton. 


Relations  Act.  which  eneoimce*  the 
■o  that  they  may  themjelTes  achieve 
Uvlnf.  ts  not  coddling.  These  are. 
efforts  made  by  any  administration  in 
can  Kovemment  to  sire  Americaos  a 
a  better  life. 
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HON.  CLARE  E.  HC 

OF  inCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


FFMAN 

REPRE$ENTATrV'ES 


Tue$day.  Mag  31,  li  3t 


weet  of  May  28  wlt- 
spectacJe  of  Senator 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nessed  In  Congress  the  unprecedented 
after  Senator.  Etemocrat  and  new  dealer,  arising  to  his  place 
on  the  floor  and  solemnly  and  in  nc  immistakable  terms 
charging  the  administration  with  usin  ?  relief  funds  for  po- 
litical advantage  and  with  attempting  to  defeat  Senators 
who  had  dared  to  oppose  in  any  instance  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Executive. 

The  President  has  assumed  the  attributes  of  a  dictator, 
this  notwithstanding  his  statement  tlia*-,  he  had  no  desire 
to  be  a  dictator.  The  President  is  attempting  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  a  dictator.  In  that  he  mow  demands  that  all 
those  Senators  and  Congressmen  wlio  have  ventured  to 
oppose  his  sUghtest  wish  shall  be  rep  aced  by  puppets  who 
will  do  his  bidding. 

TOie  charge  is  no  partisan  one.  It  hj  -s  been  made  by  many 
of  his  personal  friends.  It  has  not  been  substantially  denied 
by  any  responsible  person.     The  facts  cannot  be  disputed. 

Ttoday  it  is  not  denied  in  Washington  that  the  adminis- 
tration— and  this  means  the  President,  for  he  is  responsible — 
has  been  playing  politics  with  human  misery  and,  by  con- 
sent of  the  House,  I  Insert  here  the  v  ews  of  a  Nation-wide 
known  editorial  writer,  which  tempeiately  but  nonetheless 
plainly  depict  the  situation: 

[From  the  United  States  News,  Wuhligton.  May  31,  1938] 
Ifa.    Bocmsxvxlt's    ErroBT   to   Pusgk    His     'Ajrrr    of    Indcfemszmt- 

MatncD  Skitatoks  him  RcPKisKirrAnTKB  1  Iat  P*ove  a  BooMzsAifc 

A«  m  Psoru  Rkpchats  thz  Usb  or  Pui  uc  Fuwos  to  Iittutkncs 

MOtCIMATIOm    AKS    BUKTXOHS 

(By  Dartd  Uiwreact)) 

■very  now  and  tfren  Hitler  ortlen  a  pur  ;e  In  Germany. 

So  does  MuaeoUnl  in  Italy. 

8o  does  Stalin  In  Russia. 

Cornea  now  the  first  Roosevelt  purge. 

True,  men  In  public  olllce  here  are  not  jrdered  to  concentration 
camps  or  tbe  gallows  nor  are  tbey  subjects  t  to  cruel  sind  Inbumane 
punishments.  But  ne^irtbetoss  they  ae  being  made  to  feel 
the  whip  of  Intolerance.  They  are  to  be  )uniahed  for  inteUectual 
honesty  and  Integrity. 

On  this  page  a  few  weeks  ago  attention  was  called  to  the 
prospect  of  a  haiul-picked  Congress  ami  to  the  maneuTers  In 
which  President  Roosevelt  was  secretly  eigaged  to  Innuencc  the 
primary  elections.  Since  then  the  fight  h)  is  come  out  in  the  open. 
There  zk>  k»«er  Is  any  sscret  about  the  U  ct  that  unless  a  Senator 
or  naprcTntatlxn  gooee-steps  to  the  sii  imlntetratlon  command. 
iinlMi  he  surrenders  his  Indepeikkenoe  of  Judgment  and  votes  100 
percent  for  all  New  Deal  measxipes,  he  nuis  the  risk  of  having  an 
•dminlstratton-taisplred  opponent  face  htn  In  the  prlmarlee. 

If  the  President,  as  the  leadn-  of  his  pa  rty.  were  to  line  himself 
up  against  men  who  had  deserted  the  ptrty  caucus  or  the  party 
platform  on  several  major  measures,  his  attempts  at  party  disci- 
pline would  not  only  be  logical  but  wculd  hardly  arouse  such 
wIdMpffead  rsesntmsnt.  In  a  political  paty.  obedleiiee  to  leader- 
ship, a  bowing  by  the  minority  to  the  will  of  the  majority  whether 
tn  primary  contest  or  State  convention  ks  ordinarily  a  dealrahle 
development  because  intolerance  is  rare  But  no  luch  cirrum- 
danoe  ot  curtomary  party  differences  srirrounds  the  President's 
attempt  to  penalise  the  Members  of  Coiigrsas  who  dared  oppose 
him  in  what  nroeed  in  1837  an  iinwirre  ■< ul  attcnxpt  to  destroy 
the  BuprvoM  Oourt  of  the  United  States. 

■upaam  cocwr  omti  von  o  in.T  vactob 

Itr  Roasvrelt  has  made  the  add  test  o '  purity  In  his  party  the 
way   a   man   voted  on   the   Supreme  Coiirt   isiue.    The   Senators 


marked   for  punlshmert   have   voted    for   almost    every   Important 

New  Deal  meafiure.  Tiicy  have  truly  earned  the  name  liberal 
or  progressive  In  the  sense  In  which  thf  yi<--^-  Deal  itself  has 
applied  the  term  on  apectflc  pieces  of  U-elslatlon^-but  they  have 
not  been  willing  to  go  bo  far  as  to  breaK  down  the  Constitution 
by  sabotaging   the  Supreme  Court   ItstLf 

Mr  Roosevelfs  course  In  seeking  reprisals  against  Democratic 
Senators  who  refused  to  ?o  along  with  him  tn  his  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court  can  hardlv  be  Justified  by  any  rule  of  party  or 
precedent.  There  have  been  instances  In  which  Presidents  have 
tried  m  Isolated  cases,  to  Intervene  in  primary  elections.  But 
the  resentment  tisually  aroused  thereby  has  put  an  end  to  such 
lU-concelved  tactics. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  therefore  Is  Introducing  Into  American  political 
and  governmental  life  a.  new  and  unparalleled  course.  Because  it 
seemingly  touches  merely  the  question  of  party  it  should  not 
fail  to  develop  an  even  larger  ■:  fon\t\c&nce  For  if  Mr.  Roosevelt 
wishes  to  make  his  own  party  fmemberB  obedient  to  his  wish  to 
the  extent  of  forcing  them  to  vote  100  percent  for  his  measures. 
of  what  avail  at  all  Is  the  National  Legislature?  Would  it  not  be 
simpler  to  have  fewer  Members  of  Congress  and  to  abolish  the 
whole  legislative  Institution,  simply  leaving  it  to  a  few  contact 
men  from  the  White  House  to  go  each  day  to  the  Capitol  to  tell 
the    •kings  men  '  what  they  are  to  do  and  how  they  are  to  vote? 

INTOUEKANCE    BIIEEDS   GREATER    INTOLERANCE 

Truly  there    can    be    no    pretense    now    that    Mr     Roosevelt    who 

has  sworn  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
means  to  subscribe  to  that  document  as  !t  ha.-?  tK'en  Interpreted 
for  decades  but  onlv  "as  I  understand  If— the  fatal  phrase  uttered 
by  Andrew  Jackson.  If  by  Mr  Rooeevelfs  tactics  he  brings  about 
a  merger  of  the  legislative  and  executive  power,  he  will  have 
undermined  the  basic  principle  of  separation  of  powers  which 
guided  our  forefathers  In  orrialnine  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  the  President  thinks  the  end  Ju>tif\ep  the  means;  that  the 
American  people  are  ready  for  purges  and  for  dictatorships  of  the 
so-called  benevolent  kind  Perhaps  he  thinks  intolerance  can  be 
limited  to  politics  and  to  matters  of  ccngres-^ional  elections.  If  he 
does,  he  is  overlooking  the  deeper  currents  and  provcxratlons  which 
so  often  in  world  history  have  bred  resistance  The  spirit  of  the 
hour  IS  not  healthy  The  attempt  to  use  Gtivemment  funds  and 
Government  favor  to  Influence  electior„s  Is  a  throw-back  to  political 
medievalism  In  America.  It  smacks  ?f  the  praft  and  boodle  of 
aldermanic  misfeasance  in  our  cities  It  suKgests  a  materialistic 
philosophy  which  cannot  but  sap  the  moral  fiber  cf  large  sections 
of  the  electorate  and  liltlmately  lead  to  a  demand  for  even  more 
intolerance  and  more  purges  when  the  pendulum  swings  the  other 
wav  and  the  people  express  their  wTath  £igaui.«t  those  who  have 
played  politics  with  h'aman  mi.-^ery 

CHARGES    CALL    FOR    ACTION    BY    PRESIDENT 

Let  US  assume,  as  presumably  we  should,  that  the  President 
meant  no  such  evil  as  his  intervention  In  congressional  primary 
contents  would  seem  to  imply  Let  us  as.«;ume  that  he  has  merely 
taken  the  advice  of  the  amatetu"  politicians  at  his  side  who,  with 
the  crijaader's  zeal,  believe  m  a  new  militancy  in  handling  party 
regularity.  Does  this  excuse  the  fail-ore  of  Mr  Rcosfvelt  to  disavow 
the  action  of  the  head  of  the  biggest  humanitarian  agency  in 
government — the  Works  Progress  Administrator,  Harry  Hopkins — 
who  has  deliberately  gone  into  politics  to  influence  a  senatorial  pri- 
mary contest  in  lowa^ 

Many  things,  no  doubt,  are  excused  by  the  heat  of  party  warfare 
or  the  eagerness  of  a  reform  administration  to  maintain  Its  ma- 
Jcnty.  But  a  President  of  the  United  States  Is  suppwsed  to  be  the 
spokesman  for  a  Nations  morality,  the  protector  of  political  vir- 
tues, and  the  defender  of  the  people  against  political  i-ices. 

Surely  upon  reflection  It  would  seem  most  desirable  that  every 
vestige  of  suspicion  of  politics  In  relief  be  removed,  especially  In 
this,  an  election  year  To  condone  such  practices  as  are  being  per- 
petuated, to  Ignore  these  charges  of  politiaxl  manipulation,  is  not 
what  the  .American  people  expect  of  any  man  who  has  been  twice 
elected  President  of  the  United  State? 

The  great  respect  which  tj'-es  witli  a  Presidential  office,  the  esteem 
In  which  miUioas  of  cltlaens  hold  the  Chief  Executive,  irrespective 
of  party,  demands  at  a  moment  like  this  unequivocal  action.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  with  vce  when  it  rears  its  ugly  head  in 
American  democracy 

Dtirlng  the  past  week,  the  Governor  of  Ker.turky.  acting  through 
his  campaign  manager  in  the  fight  agairust  the  administration 
leader.  Senator  Bajrklet  made  public  a  series  of  charges  to  the 
effect  that  keymen  in  the  W  P  A  were  actually  influencing  votes 
for  Mr  Barklet  and  that  it  wa.«  bemi?  intimated  to  persons  on 
relief  that  they  had  better  line  up  with  the  administration  candi- 
date. 

INDEPETiBENTS  NOT  WANTED   BT    NTW   DEAL 

It  Is  not  good  Americanism  to  dLsmlss  such  complaints  flippantly 
or  to  consider  them  as  merely  the  essence  of  a  political  combat  and 
hence  not  to  be  given  consideration.  No  greater  mistake  oould  be 
made  than  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  inaction.  The  Governor  of 
Kentucky  has  been  a  new  dealer  He  has  been  a  friend  of  the 
administration  But  the  President,  no  doubt,  feels  he  should  pay 
back  the  debt  he  owes  Setuttor  Bajikiet  who  has  been  100  percent 
subservient  to  his  legislative  demands. 

Clearly  the  President  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
can  pick  the  members  of  his  own  party  who  shall  cnme  back  to  the 
Senate  and  those  who  shall  not,  or  thai  he  may  select  the  guber- 
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natorlal  candidates  he  likes  and  oppose  those  he  doesn't  like.  To 
help  the  President  have  his  way,  the  P.  W.  A.  and  the  W.  P.  A.  and 
the  other  so-called  emergency  agencies  are  to  be  used  to  line  up 
votes  with  their  billions  of  dollars  of  contracts  and  favors.  Elec- 
tions won  that  way  can  only  breed  a  counter-attack  the  end  of 
which  would  be  sad  to  contemplate.  The  seeds  of  civil  strife  In 
democratic  nations  have  been  sown  In  causes  even  less  penetrating 
and  less  provocative. 

CONTIDENCS  OF  PBOPLI  BEIKG  TTNDERMINID 

Of  what  Is  the  President  afraid?  Does  he  fear  that  the  people  of 
Kentucky  or  the  people  of  Iowa  or  the  people  of  Georgia  or  the 
people  of  Maryland  or  Indiana — in  which  States  are  to  be  fotmd 
Democratic  Senators  who  opposed  him — will  decide  for  themselves 
what  kind  of  representation  they  want  In  the  Capitol?  Is  Mi. 
Roosevelt  by  chance  preparing  for  1940  and  hence  Insisting  on  the 
building  up  of  a  political  machine  which  can  assure  him  the  noml- 
matlon  for  a  third  term?  What  possible  motlvf,  can  the  President 
have  for  intervening  in  these  primary  contests  If  he  does  not  feel 
a  certain  alarm  at  the  tendency  of  the  American  people  to  dis- 
approve the  acts  of  his  administration? 

Perhaps  the  President  has  been  analyzing  the  returns  in  Oregon 
and  Pennsylvania  where  in  each  case  the  "left  wing"  candidates  in 
both  party  primaries  were  beaten.  Possibly  Mr.  Roosevelt  notes 
this  drift  toward  sane  liberalism  and  against  the  planned  econ- 
omy which  has  brought  us  a  depression  as  bad.  if  not  worse,  than 
that  of  Hoover  days. 

Back  in  1932  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  relatively  unknown  to  the 
masses  of  our  people,  when  the  words  of  his  platform  were  con- 
servative and  his  own  speeches  too  ambiguous  to  indicate  the 
radicalism  that  he  later  exuded,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  election 
was  won  by  7,000.000  votes.  It  was  agreed  at  the  time  that  the 
verdict  was  negative — it  was  a  vote  against  the  "Hoover  depression." 
Can  It  be  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  senses  now  a  vote  against  the  "Roose- 
velt depression"  and  that  he  Is  beginning  to  struggle  in  May  against 
the  tide  that  may  be  rolling  up  for  next  November? 

Certainly  while  the  Roosevelt  administration  won  the  1936 
election  by  pump  priming  this  failed  to  bring  real  recovery. 
Plenty  of  excuses  are  available  but  all  the  alibis  in  the  world 
didn't  help  Mr.  Hoover  win  in  1932  and  they  can  hardly  help  the 
party  in  power  In  1938.  The  country  is  fast  coming  to  believe  that 
only  by  a  conspicuous  and  dramatic  reversal  at  the  polls  next  No- 
vember can  confidence  be  instilled  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
United  States.  For  inseparably  Interwoven  with  this  question  of 
confidence  in  business  is  the  broader  question  of  what  form  of 
government  we  are  to  have  and  whether  long-term  commitments 
of  capital  can  safely  be  made  again. 

VOTERS  SHOULD  DISaSGAKD  PAKTT  LINKS 

Business  today  Is  stagnant  and  discouraged  largely  because  of 
political  manipulation  in  Washington.  Depressions  and  recessions 
have  their  economic  as  well  as  political  catises.  and  their  intensity, 
to  be  store,  is  often  exaggerated.  Businessmen,  however,  cannot 
see  opportunity  ahead  when  the  Government  tax  collector  stands 
on  one  side  ready  to  take  what  profits  there  are  and  the  Govern- 
ment executioner  stands  with  his  socialistic  hammer  on  the  other 
ready  to  strike  down  the  American  system  of  private  initiative. 

Relief  from  this  bugaboo,  if  it  be  psychological  only,  can  come 
when  assurance  arises  out  of  the  mighty  voice  of  a  \inlted  people. 
Bribery  of  the  voting  system  through  the  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A. 
will  corral  a  large  number  of  Innocent-minded  citizens  but  these 
will  by  no  means  amount  to  a  majority  if  all  the  right-thinking 
people  decide  to  cast  their  balloU,  irrespective  of  party,  for  the 
men  who  Intend  to  stand  up  for  constitutional  government. 

ANT   PURGE  SHOULD  BK  AT  THE  BALLOT   BOX 

What  the  New  Deal  is  cotintlng  upon  is  division  In  the  ranks  of 
the  voters  not  reachable  or  Influenced  by  Federal  favors  and  also 
on  the  traditional  habit  of  many  millions  of  voters  who  stick 
to  a  i>arty  label  even  when  the  candidates  have  secured  their  re- 
spective nominations  by  Improper  means. 

Deep  in  the  problem  is  the  attitude  of  those  persons  who  are 
high  in  the  coimclls  of  the  two  major  political  parties  in  the 
several  States.  Republicans  who  care  more  for  local  political  ad- 
vantage than  the  national  Issues  which  are  at  stake  are  Just  as 
Bhort-Blghted  as  Democrats  who  Insist  on  voting  their  ticket 
irrespective  of  the  vices  that  are  associated  with  the  boss  system 
in  the  primaries. 

There  must  be  a  feeling  of  country  above  party  If  the  American 
constitutional  system  la  to  be  preserved. 

Will  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  be  aroused  to  the 
greatest  moral  issue  we  have  ever  had  In  the  United  States — 
honest  elections  and  honest  government?  Will  the  constitu- 
tionalists— the  citizens  who  care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
and  the  preservation  of  an  independent  Judiciary  as  a  check  on 
the  other  two — be  mobUlzed  for  action  this  autumn?  If  they  are 
to  be  summoned  to  the  battle  for  free  elections,  the  time  for 
aggressive  organization  Lb  here. 

Whenever  a  real  issue  is  at  stake,  the  women  of  America  have 
risen  to  the  call.  Such  a  crisis  exists  today  and  the  women  with 
their  energy  and  enthusiasm  can  mobilize  America  to  repudiate 
dishonesty  in  government  and  dishonesty  in  elections. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  purge,  let  it  be  peacefully  achieved  at  the 
ballot  box  and  let  the  American  electorate  once  and  for  all  serve 
notice  that  no  man's  ambition  enUtlet  him  to  continued  power 
at  the  expense  of  tree  inatltutlons. 


The  question  before  the  voters  In  the  coming  November 
election  is  whether  they  shall  abandon  the  government  for 
which  their  forefathers  fought  and  died;  whether  they  shall 
follow  the  course  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where,  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  funds,  liberty  was  destroyed,  freedom 
abolished,  and  the  Nation  sent  into  a  taUspin  which  ended 
In  its  ruin. 

If  you  love  your  country;  if  you  have  faith  In  our  form  of 
government;  if  you  wish  to  protect  the  future  of  your 
children  and  your  grandchildren,  give  consideration  to  the 
present  situation  and  by  your  vote  in  November  destroy  ail 
chance  which  this  would-be  dictator  has  of  establishing  him- 
self upon  a  throne  in  Washington. 


Opening  of  the  Soldiers*  Memorial  Building 
St  Louis,  Mo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  1,  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  BERNARD  P.  DICKMANN,  MAYOR  OP  ST.  LOUIS 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
brief  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Bernard  P.  Dickmann,  mayor 
of  St.  Louis,  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial 
Building  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.:      / 

On  this  day,  consecrated  to  our  departed  heroes,  dedicated  to 
patriotism  and  around  which  cluster  precious  memories  of  our 
fallen,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  come  here  for  the  formal 
opening  of  this  building  as  a  memorial  to  our  soldier  dead  of 
the  World  War. 

For  70  years  the  people  of  our  Nation  on  this  day  have  turned 
aside  from  their  busy  everyday  lives  to  honor  the  memory  ot 
those  who  died  in  defense  of  our  country  and  as  history  moves 
on  Memorial  Day.  with  sad  memories,  acquires  a  greater  signifi- 
cance. For  here  in  the  present  we  scan  the  past  and  peer  into 
the  future.  We  see  vaUant  warriors  marching  through  the  pages 
of  our  country's  history.  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  who  wrested 
America  from  the  grasp  of  a  foreign  ruler  and  gave  us  freedom 
and  Independence.  Soldiers  of  the  War  between  the  States,  who 
welded  and  unified  our  yoimg  republic  into  this  splendid  Nation. 
Soldiers  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  who  gave  the  United 
States  of  America  Its  proper  place  in  the  company  of  nations. 
Soldiers  of  various  missions  and  expeditions;  the  lonely  outpost 
in  some  far  comer  of  the  earth.  Soldiers  of  the  World  War, 
who  fought  to  preserve  and  uphold  American  principles  and  ideals. 
Soldiers  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  history  "recruited  from 
the  flower  of  our  manhood,  cheered  only  by  their  hope  for 
humanity,  strong  in  the  confidence  of  their  cause."  The  con- 
templation of  their  deeds  and  their  sacrifices  must  surely  be  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  our  patriotism. 

Ours  is  a  splendid  heritage,  preserved  by  the  blood  of  countless 
patriots:  ours  is  the  commanding  'luty  to  pass  that  heritage  on 
through  the  perilous  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow  to  the 
successive  generations  of  posterity. 

In  a  bond-issue  election,  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1023, 
among  other  items,  the  people  of  St.  Louis  voted  $6,000,000  "for 
the  acquisition  of  land  adjacent  to  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  hall  •  •  •  for  a  public  plaza,  to  be  known  as 
Memorial  Plaza,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  memorial  building 
or  monument  in  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
citizen  soldiers  of  Missouri  in  the  late  World  War,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  records  and  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  their  honor,  achievements,  and  sacrifices." 

When  I  first  took  offlce  as  mayor  of  St.  Louis  in  1933,  10  yean 
after  a  grateful  people  had  voted  Its  erection,  there  was  still  no 
building  and  no  funds  with  which  to  build  it.  I  cannot  but  feel 
a  ceruin  pride  in  the  fact  that  my  administration,  almost  at  Ita 
inception,  quickly  set  about  to  provide  the  Soldiers'  Memorial 
Building,  long  overdue,  and  which  otir  citizens  15  years  ago  had 
decreed  should  be  built. 

Here  it  stands,  an  imposing  monument,  with  general  dimensions 
of  190  feet  by  89  feet,  with  a  height  of  '72  feet  from  the  sidewalk. 
the  exterior  being  of  limestone  with  a  base  of  granite.  It  is  btillt 
on  a  frame  of  reinforced  concrete  and  strtictural  steel,  resting  on 
precast  pile  foundations.  .  '^^    .  -  .     ». 

Thirty-eight  fluted  columns,  5  feet  square  and  31  feet  6  Inchea 
high,  rise  from  the  first  floor  level  to  the  second,  and  above  theM 
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al  the  ezpenM  of  free  isBtltutlons. 


I   high,  riae  from  the  Unit  floor  levei  to  tne  secona,  ana  aiwv*  \aam 
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eatumxM  *re   canred  •totve   medaUJon^   r»i««enttef  the   vxicns 

tarmccbas  of  mnitmry  ■errloe.  

In  emch  of  the  4  coroerB  at  the  86-ftoot-w  de  Xtmea  •unooxulmg 
the  buUding  are  kM»t«d  stoDe  pftoat,  eettng  oat  the  major  w>r 
operatKms.  and  on  the  pylon  at  the  Mfath(«at  corner  U  a  tronae 
tablet  dedicated  to  our  NaTy. 

AcoeflB  to  the  terrace  and  the  building  Ji  by  means  at  granite 
steps  on  both  Chestnut  and  Pine  Street*.  Dne  flight  of  atepe.  150 
feet  long,  lead*  from  the  sidewalk  lerel  to  U  le  terrace,  and  a  aecotDd 
flight  fratn  the  terrace  to  the  loggia  on  the  II  rat  floor.  Theee  granite 
step*  will  be  flanked  by  two  aculptured  it<  me  gnnqsa,  each  group 
eonalstlng  of  a  heavy  winged  horae  16  feet  h  igh  and  a  human  figure 
9  feet  high.  The  hone  repreeenta  Victory  and  the  human  flguree 
iMveMnt  C3ourage.  Vtalaa.  Loyalty,  and  SMa  Uk». 

In  the  center  of  the  loggia  reata  the  cenctaph  (an  empty  tcmb). 
of  black  and  polished  granite,  bearing  oa  Its  aides,  to  alphabetical 
order  1  150  names  of  residents  of  St.  LouH  and  St.  Louis  County, 
who  were  killed  In  action  or  died  at  wounls,  or  as  a  direct  result 
of  World  War  aervlce.  Theee  names  wwe  carefully  compiled,  by 
a  commttalon.  and  then  checked  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment.  Ciu-ved  from  the  eTtn-lasfelng  granl^.  at  each  end  of  the 
cenotaph,  are  wreaths  of  laurel  leaves.  Itom  within  the  empty 
tomb  floodlights  will  shine  at  night  up  an  the  mosaic  ceUlng. 
■ymbolizlng  the  mciiaem  at  the  Gold  8t«r  Mother*.  I  have  re- 
counted to  you  but  a  few  of  the  Interestlr  g  details  of  this  monu- 
ment. Our  schedule  does  not  permit  more  but  appreciation  of  its 
beauty  and  magnlAoeace  will  grow  upoc  lu  as  we  study  it. 

This  magnlfloant  sdlflos.  standing  In  thi  broad  ezpanee  of  tree- 
Btudded  lawns,  erected  a*  a  perpetual  reoander  of  the  valor  and 
aaerlflce  that  made  America  Uve.  wUl  Ulswlse  apur  u*  on  as  a 
people  to  make  Aaaartea  greater. 

Here  at  the  very  narre  center  of  our  gret  t  metropolis,  where  was 
onoe  the  clamor  at  buatnasa  and  Industry.  :herB  U  now  a  fine  open 
space  from  which  rlasa  this  impostag  atiucture,  with  quiet  and 
piaoa  and  dtfnlty  preralllac. 
W*  must  not  stop  here. 

There  are  oihar  msmortals  to  build.  tMmorUla  of  p^aee  and 
MtraaoMWDt:  rrr-r****-  ot  mrf%o»  and  lapratfmmmt.  The_gTe«t 
pffo)«e(  UBdsr  wmy  oa  ma  rtfor  front,  tnovn  m  tho  Joffsrson 
Natloaal  txnaiuloa  Ifnnflrtal.  "nt*  ahM]  doorMM  la  dMth  and 
lajtBiM  tfl^nff  oat  of  tnOo  Mel4«ntf.  hroufh  the  oooperaUon 
of  ooff  wteiM  igsnoiM,  to  mako  our  ottatM  aafety  eonseloua 
Our  unralenttog  drtvt  ■gainst  dlMaao.  <  ur  touhd  and  ooUd  at- 
tack upon  tits  amok*  proUom.  wbloh  •?•  i  at  thl*  Mrty  dau  has 
MUla*d  turprtalng  raooM*.  Our  plaacid  campaign  for  alum 
otaanuwo  and  bottMr  heualnf .  T«:  aU  t  mio  art  mwnortala  that 
ntiM  bo  btutt.  U  «f  would  loop  falUv  wtlh  tboM  wboM  daoda  wo 
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Mr.  TROIiAS  of  Ntw  JtrMjr.    llr.J  apMktr.  on  March  2 
of  thla  FMT  I  eallid  the  Atttntlon  o^  tho  BOOM  of  R«pr«- 
•entetlvBi  to  th«  enormoua  taA  ei 
propMaada  whleh  !■  bolaf 
IB  my  rtDurki  on  thai  day,  I 
of  this  li  ooatrary  to  a  Fidiral  Hal 
la.  1913.  and  thAtfon.  on  kial 
any  othan.  tho  aattar  ihooM  bo  im 
mt  CoDfTMi.   So,  OB  March  tth.  Z 
B.  Km.  4S3.  •mpovtrtBf  tht  Bpti  ~ 
rtaentatiTM  to  appoint  a  iptoial 
b«rt  o<  tha  Boom  to  laiwtum 
and  tht  iHMMWtnattnn   of 

actaelai  and  that  a  wrttton  rtport  ba  whmlttod  of  lU  itud^ 
and  fladlvi  to  tha  Bowa  of  RaprmMattyw  at  tht  aarUoit 
opportttBtty.  'ma  rwolutleo  was  mmadlafly  nftrrad  to 
tht  CoBUBtUtt  OB  Bulla,  bat  bo  fa'orabit  actloa  baa  yet 
bitB  taim  by  tht  Butte  OoBualttea. 

In  ny  itattoMBt  on  New  Deal  pn  pafaBda.  niadt  to  the 
Boon  OB  Mafvh  t,  X  alto  pointed  out  ut  trtBiandoui  dlTtrelo 
fltatton  of  tha  OoewnoMni'i  propan  nda  aoUvltlee.  the  logt 
revtBue  from  fraBktBg  releaeee  to  tit 
the  eoet  of  prlntlDf  lueh  nleatee.  thf 


ftnertaHnf  amount  of 

^tad  by  tht  New  Deal. 

tha  fact  that  muoh 

tnaettd  on  October 

at  much  aa  on 
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who  are  hired  to  prepare  such  propaganda.  I  specifically 
dted  the  activities  of  certain  departments,  not  only  as  to 
their  preparation  and  dissemination  of  statements  to  the 
press,  magazines,  and  directly  to  large  mailing  lists  of  indi- 
Tlduals  scattered  throu^out  the  entire  United  States,  but 
also  as  to  their  activities  In  the  spreading  of  propaganda  by 
means  of  the  radio,  the  moving  pictures,  and  the  legitimate 

stage. 

Then,  on  March  17.  after  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  my  resohition  to  Investigate  New- 
Deal  propaganda  might  have  slow  going  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  started  my  own  investigation  by  mailing  out  a 
questionnaire  to  all  Federal  Government  agency  heads. 
This  (juestlonnaire  called  for  certain  information  relative 
to  the  employment  of  publicity  experts,  statisticians,  and  so 
forth,  the  number  of  releases  issued,  the  kinds  of  magazines 
pubhshed.  and  other  pertinent  matter.  Some  of  the  agency 
heads  have  rwponded  in  detail,  many  in  part,  but  three, 
including  Mr.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
mlnistraUon,  not  at  all.  In  the  main,  however.  I  am  satis- 
fled  with  the  facts  which  have  come  to  me  as  a  result  of 
the  questions  asked,  but  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  due  to  the  enormity  of  the  task.  It  Is  highly  Important 
that  a  committee  of  House  Members  be  appointed  to  study 
and  report  upon  this  ever-growing  im-American  sore  of 
New  Deal  propaganda. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  turn  over  to  an  investigating 
committee  of  House  Members  the  very  conclusive  evidence 
of  New  Deal  propaganda  and  other  activities  of  the  pub- 
licity experts  of  our  Federal  agencies  which  I  have  collected. 
If,  however,  the  committee  Is  not  soon  appointed.  I  will  make 
public  much  of  the  material  which  la  now  In  my  pooeaaion, 
and  which  1  can  assure  you  will  be  lo  danuftng  to  the 
New  DcjU  party.  But.  before  divulging  any  of  thla  I  would 
like  to  preaent  today  to  the  Members  of  thla  leglalatlve  body 
aoRio  brief  facta  on  the  publicity  ncilvlUea  of  a  few  of  our 
fVdpral  Oovernment  agmcifB,  as  revpaled  by  the  appro- 
priation hfarinfs  for  the  fiscal  yrar  1930 

DWAaTMfWT  or  TUl  IKTmilOII 

Tht  Department  of  Uie  Interior  haa  recently  aet  up  a  uni- 
fied publicity  department  called  thf«  Dlvliion  of  Information. 
The  requeit  waa  made  for  a  total  appropriation  for  thla  Divi- 
sion of  |M,860  of  which  150.000  la  to  bo  used  for  aalarlea. 
The  dlvlaion  will  have  a  stall  of  21  pomona  and  will  include 
the  work  now  being  earned  on  by  the  Publlcatlona  Section 
of  the  OfUce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Dlvlaion 
of  Motion  Plcturea,  and  the  OCDce  of  Information  attached 
to  the  Secretary's  office. 

Aaalstant  Secretary  Burlew  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior made  the  following  atatrment  concerning  this  Dlvlaion 
In  the  hcarlnga  before  the  House  Committee  ou  Appropria- 
Uona  (p.  90): 

The  •nlarfcd  onnMnratlon  program  of  th«  Drpartm«nt,  tof«th«r 
with  Um  U)cr*M*cl  progrrnxna  of  tho  fartoua  burtaus  including  the 
Burvau  of  Reclamation,  the  Matlonal  Park  Senrlc*.  the  Ofllet  of 
Indian  Affalrt,  tl^e  O0c«  of  Bducation.  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Oraalng  Dlvlaion.  the  Dtrltlon  of  Terrltorlce  and  Iiland  Pomw 
■lone,  the  Ooneral  Land  Office,  and  the  Petroleum  Ooneenratlon 
DtvialoD,  oorabtned  with  the  unavallahUlty  of  P  W  A.  peraonnel 
whtoh  baa  been  oarrylntf  on  thla  informational  work  for  the 
Department  of  the  Icunor  for  the  paet  4  yeara,  hae  required  the 
trannfer  of  that  work  to  a  Dlvttlun  of  Information  ae  provided  by 
this  appropriation. 

The  Office  of  Information  of  the  B<>cretary'i  Office,  heretofore 
appearing  in  the  Btidget  aa  part  of  the  S(>cr«tAry'e  Office  salary 
wumate.  haa  been  ahoilahed. 

"nie  eta/r  propoaed  In  thu  eetimate  ii  the  minimum  neoeaary 
«o  carry  forward  thla  work.  In  fa<:t,  it  la  considerably  amaller  than 
the  aeparate  unlta  which  am  being  merged.  The  Division  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Director  who  wUl  be  under  the  Immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  and  whoee  duUea  It  will  be  to  advlat  the 
8e«retary  with  reapeot  to  informntional.  educational,  publleatlona. 
radio,  and  publlc-rnlntiona  policloa  The  propoaed  eet-up  alao  pro- 
vtdee  for  a  ffupervieor  nf  preee  mlaUons.  a  eupervtaor  of  llluatra- 
Uona.  and  an  aaaiatant  eupennaor  of  publlcatlona.  In  addition, 
two  aMUKantM  to  the  Director  will  be  required  for  editorial  and 
reeearch  work.  It  wiu  be  the  duty  of  theee  employeea  to  oonduel 
reaearchee  In  connection  with  th«  rarioua  activttlee  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  aanemble  and  oourdinate  Informational  materlala  pre- 
pared by  the  bureaua.  including  the  editinc  and  tranalatlng  of 
techxilcal  paperi  and  repuru  into  umpia  aod  popular  form,  axtd 
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the  preparation  of  public  announcements,  pamphlets,  bulletins, 
and  correspondence.  Other  positions  include  those  of  the  photo- 
graphic unit  transferred  from  the  Division  of  Motion  Pictures 
who  are  required  to  continue  still  photographic  and  other  illus- 
trative work  incident  to  the  Informational  services,  particularly 
■with  respect  to  conservation  education;  those  of  the  publications 
section  transferred  from  the  piu-chasing  ofUce.  which  are  needed 
to  handle  duties  essentially  as  at  present,  including  the  ordering, 
storing,  and  issuing  printed  matter,  forms,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
necessary  secretajlal,  stenographic,  messenger,  and  clerical  as- 
sistants. 

The  cost  of  mimeographing  and  multigraphing  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  1937  was  $54,190.  (House  hear- 
ings on  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill,  1939,  pp. 
94-95.) 

FTDEKAL    HOUSING    ADBKTTISTRATIOM 

The  Pi.blicity  Division  of  this  organization  is  spending  In 
1938  and  will  spend  in  1939,  $100,000.  An  additional  sum  of 
$200,000  will  be  utilized  for  so-called  educational  work.  In 
1937  education  and  publicity  in  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration cost  $1,100,000.  The  Publicity  Division  employs  17 
persons. 

Weekly  releases  for  real-estate  or  business  pages  are  issued 
to  800  newspapers.  A  monthly  magazine  entitled  "The  In- 
sured Mortgage  Portfolio"  has  a  circulation  of  22,500  copies. 
It  Is  approximately  25  pages  long.  A  semimonthly  clip  sheet 
Is  issued  to  1,000  newspapers.  In  the  last  6  months  of  1937 
the  Division  has  prepared  articles  for  more  than  100  editors 
of  trade  magazines  and  other  publications.  Relative  to  radio 
activities  In  the  fiscal  year  1937.  there  were  328  network 
broadcasts,  embracing  82  hours  of  broadcast  time.  On  inde- 
pendent stations  147,339  broadcasts  have  been  presented,  cov- 
ering 28,160  hours.  It  la  estimated  that  the  total  value  of 
all  of  this  radio  time  Is  $7,200,000.  Prom  July  to  December 
1937.  3.250  15- minute  broadcasts  were  presented. 

Motion  plcturea  have  not  been  neglected.  Up  to  June  30, 
1937.  eight  reela  were  prepared,  the  average  projection  time  of 
which  was  8  minutes.  It  la  eatlmated  that  theae  were  ahown 
a  total  of  350.000  tlmea  to  a  total  audience  of  94.000.000  per- 
Bona.  Since  July  1.  1037,  two  additional  fllma  have  been  pre- 
pared. Exhibits  have  been  prepared  for  867  home  ahows  and 
1,031  fairs.  (Independent  offices  appropriation  hearlnga. 
Kouae  of  Repreaentatlvea.  1939,  pp.  663-663.) 
MOMX  owNiaa'  loan  coaFoaAnoN 

The  public  relatlona  department  of  the  Home  Ownera*  Loan 
Corporation  In  1938  employed  16  peraona,  at  an  annual  aalary 
of  $35,555.  For  1939  thoy  are  aaklng  for  15  omployeoa.  with 
a  toUl  pay  roll  of  $33,880.  (Independent  offlcea  appropria- 
tion hearlnga.  Houae  of  RcpreaenUtlvca,  p.  1318.) 

In  addition,  the  Home  Ownera'  Loan  Corporation  looka  for 
an  appropriation  of  $550,000  for  printing  and  $06,110  for 
mimeographing  and  multigraphing  work.    (Ibid.,  p.  1347.) 

rXDiaAL  tMiaOINCT  ABMIKlSTIUTlOlf  Of  rVJU.10  WORKB 

The  preaa  aectlon  of  the  Public  Worka  Admlnlatration 
employa  19  peraona  at  a  total  aalary  of  $49,620.  The  head 
of  the  dlvlaion  la  Mr.  Michael  W.  Straua.  who  recelvea  a  aal- 
ary of  $8,000  a  year,  and  an  aaalatant  head  ia  Aubrey  S. 
Taylor,  who  recelvea  a  aalary  of  $6,000  a  year.  (Houae  Inde- 
pendent offlcea  appropriation  hearlnga,  p.  1426.) 

The  total  coat  of  mimeographing  and  duplicating  for  the 
Public  Worka  AdmlniatratioD  la  $80,000  a  year.     (Ibid.,  p. 

1432.) 

MATioNAL  arnmiHora  coal  coMMxaatoM 

Concerning  the  National  Bltumlnoua  Coal  Commlaalon  no 
detailed  data  la  printed  In  the  hearlnga.  There  la  a  preaa 
aectlon  at  preaent  with  two  dlrectora  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$6,500  a  year.  In  1939  the  dlvlaion  will  be  headed  by  one 
director  at  $6,000  a  year.  Concerning  the  reat  of  thla  staff 
and  the  total  coat  of  thla  aectlon  no  InformaUon  la  preaented. 
(Interior  appropriation  hearlnga,  p.  161.) 
TEMNiaan  vallxt  AtrrxoarrT 

The  Information  office  of  the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority 
la  staffed  with  40  peraona  and  haa  a  total  pay  roll  of  $84,570. 
The  head  of  the  office  la  paid  at  the  rate  of  $7,250  a  year. 
In  addition,  the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority  la  apendlng 
$100,000  a  year  suppoaedly  on  rural  electrical  education.  The 


purpose  of  this  expenditure  is  supposedly  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  electricity  in  rural  areas  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  All  in  aU.  it  seems 
to  be  a  very  clever  way  for  the  spreading  of  propaganda. 
(House  hearings  on  independent  ofiQces  appropriation  bill, 
pp.  1052-1056.) 

SOCIAL  SECURITI    BOAKO 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  Office  of  Information  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  has  an  allocation  of  $254,010.  It  has  a 
staff  of  97  persons.  For  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  appropriation 
is  to  be  cut  to  $229,320  which  must  necessitate  a  net  reduction 
in  the  staff  of  33  persons.  So  far  during  the  fiscal  year  1938 
the  Social  Security  Board  has  issued  1,167  press  releases;  194 
special  articles  have  been  written;  and  28  speeches  have  been 
prepared.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Board  four  motion  pic- 
tures have  been  prepared.  (House  hearings  on  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill.  1939,  p.  1170.) 

WORKS    P&OGSZSS    ADMINTSTaATTOJf 

In  1938  the  Works  Progress  Administration  had  In  Wash- 
ington a  publicity  staff  of  25  persons,  5  of  whom  were  espe- 
cially devoted  to  writing  press  releases.  In  at  least  25  of  the 
field  offices  information  sections  exist,  but  no  information  Is 
given  as  to  the  total  number  of  people  employed  in  the  field 
service  in  publicity  work.  During  the  first  6  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1938.  74  press  releases  were  issued  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  In  Washington.  No  statement  is 
made  as  to  the  number  issued  in  the  field.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year,  it  is  asserted,  no  motion  pictures  are  being  pre- 
pared but  $9,332  is  to  be  expended  on  the  distribution  of  fllma 
already  made.  The  Works  Progress  Administration  la  spend- 
ing $15,000  a  year  In  the  preparation  of  radio  transcriptlona, 
but  it  asserts  that  It  spends  no  money  for  the  purchase  of 
radio  time.  (Hearings  before  Houae  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tiona,  pp.  66-67.) 

BT7RAL  nxcnuncAnoN  ADKimaraATioN 

The  publicity  work  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnlatra- 
tion coata  $60,360  with  23  peraona  employed  in  public  relatlona 
actlvltlea,  During  the  flrat  S  montha  of  the  flacal  year  1038, 
20  apeclal  artlclea.  6  apeechea,  and  14  preu  releaaea  ware  pre- 
pared by  thla  dlvlaion.  They  have  alao  pubUahed  a  monthly 
magazine  known  aa  the  Rural  Electrification  Newa,  which 
coata  $18,850  a  year.  Normally  340,000  ooplea  art  printad  of 
each  laaue. 

The  total  coat  of  all  printing  and  binding  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Admlnlatration  la  $17,000  a  year.  (Houaa 
hearlnga  on  independent  offlcea  appropriation  bill,  1939.  pp. 
647-669.) 

HATtONAL   LABOI    RJCLATlOKa   aOAOO 

The  National  Labor  Relatlona  Board  haa  a  director  of  pub- 
licity and  an  aaalstant  director  of  publicity  and  two  atenog- 
raphera.  No  information  ia  given  In  the  Kouae  hearlnga  on 
the  expenaea  of  thla  dlvlaion  (Houae  hcarlnga  on  Independent 
offlcea  approprlationa  bill,  p.  775). 

TaiAItniT    DlTAITMnrT 

Concerning  public  relatlona  actlvltlea  of  the  Becretary'i 
offlce  practically  no  material  la  contained  in  the  hearlnga. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Qaaton  la  employed  aa  aalatant  to  the 
Secretary  In  thla  connection  ia  the  only  point  that  la  men- 
tioned (Houae  hearlnga,  p.  34). 

Relative  to  the  aale  of  United  Btatea  aavlnga  bonda,  the 
Public  Debt  Service  la  apendlng  $1,406,470  during  the  flacal 
year  1938;  $440,000  of  thla  ia  being  uaed  for  magaalne  adver- 
tUing;  $288,000  for  bulietina,  poatera,  and  pamphleta;  and 
$508,000  ia  being  uaed  for  aalarlea  of  peraonnel.  The  hear- 
lnga contain  no  information  concerning  the  number  of  per- 
aona employed  in  the  promotion  of  thla  aalea  activity.  Aa 
you  know,  approximately  $500,000  haa  been  cut  from  the 
expendlturea  of  the  Public  Debt  Service  for  the  flacal  year 
1939, 80  aa  to  preclude  the  use  of  any  funda  appropriated  for 
thla  Service  for  the  payment  of  magadne  and  newapaper 
advertiaing  during  the  Aacal  year  1939. 

In  addition  to  the  Departmcnta  which  I  have  Just  now 
mentioned,  there  are  othera— notably  the  imporUnt  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture— which  are  alao  large  diaaeminatora  of 
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pubUcity.  BO  I  Uke  the  liberty  today  o 
bere  of  thu  Hou»e  not  to  think  for  cxi( 
Udly   acUMUes   of    the    Department 
menUooed  are  the  only  publicity  actlvll 
fOTernxnenlal  agenclee.  nor  are  they  U 
ties  m  the  Dvpartmrnta  mentioned  by 
Ui>»  aa  I  have  mentioned  them  are  mr 
by  the  DeiMrtment  head«  at  the  api 
am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  th< 
far  outweifh  and  outnumber  In 
which  hav«  been  admitted. 

Bo  you  see.  our  Oovemroent  li  In  tl 
to  an  astoundlnf  extent— so  huge  thi 
the  notorious  dictalorthips  of  Otrminy  and  Italy  and  the 


cautioning  the  Mem- 
second  that  the  pub- 
which    I   have    here 
et  now  exisUnt  In  our 
only  publicity  actlvl- 
e  today.    The  acilvl- 
ly  the  one.i  admit  ted 
•oprlatlon  hearings.    I 
unadmitted  activities 
It  every  agency  thoee 

propaganda  business 
It  Is  already  rivaling 


the  dlsaemlnation  of 

ridicule  and  crltielxe 

«lr  art  of  bambooallng 

the  present  New  Deal 

with  lU  own  pubUcity 

3  the  minds  of  every 

•tided,  highly  colored 

Illy  b«an  moving  pic* 

les.    By  Its  propa- 

hatred,  religious  anl- 

U  atumpting  to  set 

Daal  and  a  perennial 

Mldai&t,  of  the  bureau- 


Communist  Ck)temment  of  Russia 

governmental  propaganda.    We 

other  undt-mocratlc  govemmenta 

their  citiwnry,  but  In  the  last 

In  UU«  country  li  doing  the  same 

machlnen'     It  U  attempting  to 

individual  cltlaen  In  thla  oountiy  by 

praii  releaiei.  fanfaring  radio  taDu 

turea.  and  insidious  thaatrloal  perfr 
ganda  diiMmlnaUon  It  U  bnading  c 
modty,  and  un-American  acUviUes. 
up  la  this  free  country  a  parpeiual  ' 
burtaucraoy— a  govtrnment  by  the 
eraU,  and  for  the  pay-roll  patriot* 
Therefore.  Ur.  Speaker  and  Mam; 
rtatntAUvea.  Z  humbly  bcUeve  that 
ve  should  take  definite  leglalative  m 
thli  praantng  problem  but  that  we  ^^ 
further  delay  take  whatevt r  lagUlaU  «  aotion  la  necaaaary  lo 
curtail  tlie  growing  dlaaemlnatlon  (f  governmental  propa- 
ganda in  this  country.  We  abould  take  such  action  befow 
our  whohj  democratic  structure  la  un<lermlned  by  the  bureau - 
craUc  dlseemlnaUon  of  New  Deal  pliloaophy.  U  we  do  not 
aet  we  may  In  ume  find  that  whit  was  once  a  free  and 
powerful  NaUon  has  become  a  Naion  of  dependent  serfs 
ftruggUng  to  pay  into  the  govemm<  ntal  coffers  their  hard- 
earned  wages  m  order  that  the  go\emmenUl  royalists  and 
their  satellites  may  live  In  luxury  anl  grandeur. 


great  West  there  Is  not  tho  surplu.s  of  labor  as  elsewhere  so 
that  wc  need  to  reduce  hours  In  order  to  double  employment 
and  thus  keep  the  bu-sinuss  operating.  It  is  In  such  InaUnces 
out  West  that  Injastlce  will  be  donr  by  the  rigid  requirements 
as  the  bill  in  Its  prosent  form  contains. 

In  aeneral,  I  have  favored  this  type  of  legislation,  and  my 
vote  attempted  to  make  it  pcw.siblc  for  m  U)  have  a  wage  and 
hour  law  enacted  by  the  Seventy-f^fth  ConnresN  Frankly.  I 
have  not  bwn  «ltL^n^d  cntirrly  with  uny  bill  a.H  it  has  been 
before  either  branch  of  Congress  this  term,  All  legislation 
being  a  compromise,  I  have  tak^n  a  chance  of  voting  for  a 
measure,  unHatwfactory  In  some  details,  but  needed  In  gen- 
eral with  the  hope  thai  th.-  Hnal  oulconic  may  be  more 
nearly  saiufactory  How  else  can  the  avera^je  new  Member 
of  the  Houne  help  to  get  dwlrable  legislation? 

I  sincerely  hop«»  that  the  conferees  w  11  f\nd  It  within  their 
scope  and  desire  to  liberalize  the  rigid  provisions  of  both  thn 
House  and  Senate  measures  and  put  It  In  the  power  of  some 
proper  authority  to  adjust  the  law  to  suit  local  conditions  In 
a  fair  manner,  Without  this  wi»e  provision  Inserted  and 
leeway  provided,  very  serious  injury  will  be  wrought  upon  the 
industries  of  the  West,  both  for  employers  and  laborers.  Aa 
I  see  It,  this  Is  another  caite  where  very  much  depends  upoa 
the  Judgment  of  the  conferees 


of  the  House  of  Rep- 

Umt  la  at  hand  when 

ion  not  only  to  look  into 

Id  aiao  and  without 


More  Satisfactory  Wage  and  Hour  Le^lation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI  ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1.193S 

Mr.   MURDOCK   of  Artoona.     Btt.   Speaker,   some   of   my 
warned  constltuenta  have  been  franllcally  warning  me  of  the 


our  wage  and  hour  leg- 
liidustrleB  in  the  isolated 


destructiw  probabUlties  involved  in 
illation  so  far  as  certain  small  li 
nglacm  of  my  SUte  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  gen- 
erally are  concerned.  There  are  numerous  small  mine  oper- 
Klors.  many  miles  removed  from  ev  sn  small  towns,  and  also 
many  himber  camps  equally  Isolateci .  which  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  pending  )egialati«  >n.  Even  the  workmen 
themaelves  do  not  want  the  hour  pi  ovisiona  to  apply  in  such 
small  isolated  units. 

Moat  of  theee  laborers  are  awa5  from  home,  and  yet  If 
rastrletad  to  44  hours  per  week  woul  1  have  a  very  devasUting 
kind  of  lelaure  enforced  upon  the^.  If  they  used  the  re- 
maining portion  of  each  week  in 


frequently  done,  tt  might  be  spent  1 1  the  nearest  town  not  in 
a  way  to  loeresiae  tbdr  savings  or  ubaequent  efficiency.  In 
g^n»h  commii"*!*'^.  of  which  we  hav )  so  many  throughout  the 


enforced  leisure  as  is  so 


William  V.  Connery.  Jr. 


MKMORIAT.  ADDKESS 

or 

HON.  JAMKS  M.  MKAD 

(iK    NrW   YflUK 

IN  TllK  MOUSK  01''  liKrUKSF.NTATIVES 

Weducsdav.  April  20.  193H 

'■    On  thp  Itfr    rharnrfer    nnd  p\ihllr  -.rrvir.-  nf  Tlnn    Wil,l.lAM  P    Cow- 
KICUT,  Jr  ,  UU-  a  K«'pro»rnUllv«  from  the  tii*U   ol  MttMachuWtts 

Mr.  MEAD,    Mr   Spciikcr,  tlv  untimely  dtalh  of  our  be- 
loved   colleague    Bii.LY    CoNNERY    Icavc's    as    with    heavy 
i   hearts.     P.rsonally,  I  counted  him  nmonK  my  dearest  friends, 
!   and  our  years  of  association  m  the  Hou.se  found  us  often 
i   laborinR  for  a  common  cau.se     He  pos.sessed  an  afTectlonate, 
disarming  good  nature  that  none  could  re.sist.     Keen  of  wit. 
charitable  of  nature,  genial  of  disposition,  dynamic  in  action 
and  personality,  he  fought  hard  for  the  principles  of  liberal- 
ism in  which  he  so  devoutly  believed.     His  career  as  a  public 
servant  was  studded  with  accomplishment,  with  many  legis- 
lative battles— some  won  and  some  lost — bu^  each  fought  with 
that    charactenstic    vigor    and    determination    that    Billt 
CoNNERY    always    gavp   to    his    evpry   effort.     Now    that    we 
lock  back  over  the  years  we  knew  him.  it  does  seem  that  he 
sped  every  task  that  he  might  crowd  more  achievement  Into 
a  life  already  filled  to  the  brim  with  ta.sks  well  done. 

Bom  in  the  Commonwf'alth  of   Massachu.setts,  educated 

at  Holy  Cross  and  Montreal  Colleges,  as  a  young  man  his 

first  love  was  histrionics.    He  actively  entered  the  theatrical 

profession  and  was  bound  for  success  when  a  more  patriotic 

obligation   took   him   to   the  battlefields   of   Prance.    There 

he  served  his  country  wnth  courage  and  distmction  over  a 

;   period  of   19  months.    Upon   his  return  to  the   States,   he 

i  entered  political  life,  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-eighth  Con- 

j   gress  and  to  each  succeeding  Congress  until  his  death. 

As  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
I  Labor.  Billy  Conner y  undertook  his  duties  with  a  zest 
and  enthusiasm  that  expressed,  far  better  than  words,  his 
love  of  service  and  his  untiring  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  man.  His  wa5  an  energetic  statesman  distinguished 
by  a  truly  human  philosophy,  a  deeply  religious  life,  and 
an  unshakable  coDvlctioQ  of  the  things  he  thought  to  be 
i  right. 
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The  Infectiousness  of  his  sparkling  personality,  the  flaah 
of  his  Indefatigable  vivacity,  the  Influence  of  his  vision  and 
intellect  are  missing.  We  mourn  our  loss  but  we  know  how 
full  well  he  has  earned  the  reward  he  now  enjoys. 


Edward  A.  Kenney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RErRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1938 

On   ths  llfs.  ftbsrsctcr.   ind    public   wtrvlcf   of   Hon,   Edward   A. 
KaHNBT,  ua  a  Rupretoutatlvt  from  thn  StAtt  of  New  Jeriay 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
speak  of  the  passing  of  my  good  friend  Eowaho  A.  Kinniy, 
whose  untimely  death  on  January  27,  1038,  brought  to  a 
close  a  life  which  was  dedicated  to  public  service  not  only 
for  the  people  of  his  own  congreulonal  district  but  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Although  Edward  KgNNiv  represented  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  he  was  born  In  Clinton,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  CUnton  High  School.  He  lat«r  atUnded  New  York 
University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York  In  1008.  In  1017  he  extended  the  priotlce  of  his  pro- 
fession to  New  Jersey  and  served  with  distinction  In  that 
State  as  judge  of  recorder's  court  of  CllfTBlde  Park,  attorney 
for  the  board  of  education  and  chairman  of  the  housing 
commission.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ninth 
District  of  New  Jersey  in  1032  ond  wai  reelected  to  two  suc- 
ceeding Congresses.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

He  was  a  faithful  public  servant  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  he  represented  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  His 
passing  was  a  great  loss  to  his  family,  his  district  and  the 
country  at  large.  We  who  knew  him  mourn  his  death  and 
extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  In  their  great 
loss. 

Politics  on  the  Bench 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  2  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20), 

1938 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA    RECORD 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  under  the  heading  "Politics  on 
the  Bench." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record] 

Arthur  James  Is  Republican  nominee  for  Governor. 
He  Is  also  a  Judge  of  the  supjerlor  court  of  Pennsylvania 
During  the  primary  campaign,  when  he  was  criticized  for  not 
resigning  from  the  bench,  some  of  Judge  James'  friends  replied 
that  after  all  It  was  only  a  primary  and  that  lie  would  surely 
realgn  when  he  won  the  uominatloa. 


It  U  now  a  week!  since  the  primary  election,  and  Judge  James 
has  made  no  move  toward  realgnlng. 

That  thle  dual  role  of  Judge  and  partisan  candidate  Is  an  im- 
proper one  la  made  clear  by  the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association; 

"It  is  inevlUble  that  eusplclon  of  being  warped  by  political  bias 
will  attach  to  a  Judge  who  become*  the  active  promoter  of  the 
interest*  of  one  political  party  a*  ajralnst  another. 

"He  should  avoid  making  political  speeches,  making  or  aollcitlng 
payment  of  a«*eaamenU  or  contributions  to  party  funds,  the  pub- 
lic endorsement  of  candidate*  for  political  office,  and  participation 
in  party  conventions." 

Judge  Jame*  Is  not  only  the  promoter  of  the  interest*  of  one 
political  party.  He  is  Its  candidate.  He  la  not  only  making 
political  speeches;  he  1*  making  them  for  himself.  He  1*  not  only 
using  contribution*  to  party  fund*:  he  U  lulng  them  for  his  own 
candidacy. 

If  the  bar  aasoclatlon  ha*  any  respect  for  lU  own  canon*,  it  will 
make  lu  position  clear  on  the  Jame*  candidacy. 


America's  Foreign  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or  MINNIBOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thunday.  Jum  2  ilegiilative  day  of  Wednttday,  April  20), 

193B 


TWO   lOITORXALB   FROM  THI   WABKINQTON  HHULD-TZMXS 


Mr.  BlIIPSTEAD.  Mr,  Preildent,  I  aik  ungnlmoiu  conMnt 
to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord  two  excellent  oditorlgli  from 
the  Wuhlngton  Herald -Timei  dealing  with  our  fortifn 
affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorlali  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Waahington  Herald-Tlmes  of  Sunday.  May  39,  1938) 

NBvn  AoAm 

Twenty -four  years  ago  the  murder  of  an  Austrian  Archduke  In 
the  Balkans  started  a  train  of  action  which  quickly  Involved  the 
four  great  powers  of  Europe  In  war. 

As  the  flame*  spread,  other  countries  were  drawn  In  until  we, 
ourselves,  having  no  concern  whatsoever  In  the  obscure  quarrel 
that  touched  off  the  explosion,  found  It  necessary  to  Join  the  con- 
flict and  to  send  2.000.000  of  our  young  men  overseas  to  kill  young 
men  of  other  nations  against  whom  they  had  not  the  allghtest 
reason  to  feel  animosity. 

We  entered  that  war  because  2  years  of  persistent  propaganda, 
combined  with  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  public  policy,  brought  ua 
to  a  point  where  It  seemed  inevitable  and  Just  that  we  should  fight. 

Persuading  ourselves  that  we  were  defending  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy, we  plunged  Into  the  fray  and  helped  largely  to  bring  about 
a  complete  victory  for  the  Allies. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  Iniquitous  peace 
treaties  in  all  history,  for  which  we  must  take  our  share  of  respon- 
sibility, although  our  Senate  had  the  good  sense  to  repudiate  It. 

What  we  gained  by  our  part  In  the  Great  War  was  a  roll  of 
young  men  killed  and  maimed  and  dead  of  dlseaae,  a  staggering 
national  debt,  and  a  foreign  debt  of  ten  billions,  which  will  never 
be  paid  and  which  has  brought  us  nothing  but  111  will.  For  no 
debtor  loves  his  creditor. 

Now.  once  more,  the  old  feud  between  German  and  Slav  in 
Central  Europe  is  urging  the  two  races  toward  war.  a  war  which 
may  break  out  at  any  moment,  and  again  the  forces  of  propa- 
ganda are  producing  a  state  of  public  mind  where  It  might  soon 
appear  Inevitable  that  we  should  take  our  part. 

Nothing  could  be  more  foolish,  nothing  more  criminal,  than 
the  fostering  of  the  notion  that  all  wars  nowadays  must  be  world 
wars,  or  that  we  should,  through  any  circumstances  whatsoever, 
be  dragged  Into  a  quarrel  where  our  Interests  are  not  Involved 
and  where  It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  gage  acciirately  the  right* 
and  wrongs. 

As  Individuals  we  may  maintain  our  right  to  express  what  opin- 
ions we  please  about  the  policies  of  this  or  that  dictatorship  In 
Europe,  but  Mr.  Sumner  Welles  has  also  a  right  to  adnxonlsh  Amer- 
icans to  avoid  condemnation  of  the  Internal  policies  of  other 
nations  regarding  which  we  have  no  concern. 

Mass   condemnation    Is   too    apt    to    lead    to   congressional    con- 
demnation, and  from  there  the  «tep  to  Qovemment  acUon  1*  but 
I   a  short  one. 
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We  ooiMlder.  therefore,  that  the 
who  have   Just   denounced  Mr.  Wellea. 
mental  acUon  In  order  to  expreas  oiir 
in  Central  Exiropc.  ahow  a  defxkirahle 
and  of  common  senae. 

There  Is  not  th«  aliyhtaat  proof  that 
amment  of  the   internal  policies  of  o 
the  slightest  good  In  the  past,  and  we 
sion  at  least  it  led  us  Into  a  oocUy  and 
useless  war. 

We  should  like  Ofuse  and  for  aU  to 
on  no  account  should  we  enter  a  war 
aod  boundaries  In  Burope  which  are 
sllencs  ths  chatter  of  professors  who  haT<) 
than  good  sense,  but  who.  in  the  long 
supreme  Inhumanity  at  drlrlng  us  into 
war. 


cqndemnatlon  by  our  Oov- 

natlons   has  ever  done 

know  that  on  one  occa- 

from  our  point  of  view, 


estaltllah 


no 


the  proposition  that 

settle  questions  of  race 

concern  of  ours,  and  to 

mcs-e  htimanity  perhaps 

wo\ild  be  guilty  of  the 

uioCher  ghastly  European 
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[From   the  Washington  Herald-Tlmes 

In  ICkmobt  or  a  Bu 

Decoration  or  Memorial  Day  began  to 
In    1868.   when  Oen.  John  A.  Logan,  co^ 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  nomlnatwl 
on  which  to  commemorate  the  ClvU 
on  the  graves  of  that  war's  dead. 

That  war.  lasting  from  1861  Into  1865 
wars    m    history      The    Union    from 
of  about  a.aOO.OOO  men  Into  the   fight. 
mated   total    of  900.000.     Union 
action    and    who   died    of    wotinds   or 
390.000.    The   war   cost   Abraham 
000.000— of    which    MSO  .000,000    was 
backing.     Cash  cost  to  the  Confederacy 
BO  far  as  we   know,  but  the  South  has 
yet,  73  years  after. 

MOST    PtniNACZOUS    PCOFUC 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  ClvU 
secondary   cause   southern   secession 
•maent  proiMbly  could  have  bought 
and  set  them  free  at  a  fraction  of  the 
coin  at  one  time  hoped  to  do:  but  then 
would    have   had    the   fun    of   expreaslT^ 
guns   for  4    bloody   years.     Americans, 
said  out  loud,  are  perhaps  the  most 

Interestingly  enough,  the  rank  and 
were  not  slave  owners      In  1860.  there 
who  owned  100  or  more  alaves  aplsce. 
Biany   as    %>— out    of    a    total    white 
8.000.000. 


Monday,  May  SO,   1938 1 
Was 

be  an  American  holiday 

i^unander   in   chief   of   the 

May  30  as  the  best  day 

and  renew  the  flowers 


was  one  of  the  bloodiest 

to    last    threw    a    total 

the   Confederacy  an   estl- 

were   360.000   killed   in 

Confederate    about 

.s   Government    $3,289,- 

money    without    gold 

has  not  been  computed 

not  completely  recovered 


d  sease. 
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Most    of   the    Civ'.l    Wars    crucial    battlrs    were    fought    between 

Richmond  and  Fredericksburg.  Va,.  along  what  is  now  U.  S. 
Rou^e  1  Markers  at  all  hist-nr  spots  m  that  area  enable  you 
to  study  hlstorv  where  it  wr.s  made 

Along  U.  S  '  Eloute  9.  between  New  York  and  Albany,  two 
generation.?  befcre  the  C'.v:l  W,.r  the  .\m>-Ticii:i  Revolution  was 
fought  'in  !ar£?p  part  It  lasteKil  7  vparf  and  it  too.  wa-s  a  fero- 
cious and  bioodv  war  The  object  wiis  to  pry  the  American 
Colonies  loose  from  the  overiurOshlp  of  Great  Britain — and  the 
object  was  won. 

In  1812  we  .staned  a  war  with  Great  Br. tain  for  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  which  ended  in  a  draw 

LETS    NOT    BE    rCX3IXD    AGAIN 

The    Mexican    War    (1846-471     was    also    fought   for    a    purpose: 

namelv  to  eet  a  lot  of  land  which  .^merlcan.s  at  that  time  thought 
they  wanted  They  got  Texas.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California, 
and  part*  of  other  Stales 

With  the  Spanlsh-AmtTlcan  War  (1898t,  American  war  making 
entered  into  what  might  be  called  a  cockeyed  phase  That  war 
was  fought  m.amlv  for  fun  and  ndventMre,  though  there  was  a 
lot  of  righteous  talk  about  freeing  the  Cubans  and  Filipinos  from 
savage  Spain  We  won:  and  the  Cuban  and  Filipino  objects  of 
our  charity  have  disliked  us   with   varying  intensity  ever  since. 

The  World  War  witnes.sed  ore  of  the  prize  .sucker  acts  of  all 
time:  and  Uncle  Sam  was  the  star  In  this  art.  We  went  into 
it  saying  we  wanted  to  get  nothing  out  of  it  for  ourselves.  That 
was  what  we  got,  while  our  aliies  were  whacking  up  1,000,000  or 
so  square  miles  of  Africa  and  v,ri:ib.iig  coioiiSia  reparations  out 
of  Germ. any 

We  are  inclined  nowadav^  t-^  look  d'^wn  orir  noses  at  persons 
like  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  Hiroluto.  who  preach  the  glories  of 
war.  They  aren't  very  pleasfmt  Ci-.^uacers,  true,  but  at  least  they 
are  fom.en'tmg  wars  for  a  very  reah.stic  purpose  to  get  something 
for  their  own  country  In  that,  they  a.-^  rrtore  sen.sible  than  we 
1    were  m  1917 

\        One  alarming  feature  of  it   all   is   that   sym.pathies  are  warming 
,    up  In  this  countrv,     A  lot  of   ii.^  fe*'!  tliat  somebody  ought  to  stop 


Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Hlrehl'o  f:nm   a' 


that   wav;    some   of 


US  already  feel  that  we  ought  Xn  d.  ^  'h'^  'toppire    or  help  in  It- 
Let's  hope  the  majority  of  us  d-n  t  fall  for  that  again      It's  the 
same  old  bloody  and  expensive   sk.n  gan:e  m  which   we  got  burnt 
before.     Only  the  labels  are  changetl. 

To  keep  any  of  these  acgre.-v-;vp  ernv"  from  trying  to  make 
tis  over  to  their  hearts'  desire  wp  need  a  powerful  Navy  — a  Navy 
at  least  as  powerful  a.s  the  British  Navv  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
we  have  never  vet  e'':ne  preiiareci  ;::?  ■  ^^  ■Air'  'Aeve  always  had 
to  build  up  our  ftghtiiig  iorrcs  a.-  tx>'.  we  ( cu.a  af'er  war  was 
declared.     Maybe  if  we  pr.  part-  lor  a  war  v.e  shan't  get  Into  a  war. 
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OF 
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OK    IDA.HO 

IX  thp:  senate  of  the  united  states 

Thursday    June  2  (legulative  day  of  Wednesday    April  20^, 

1928 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON      El  BERT    D     THONL^S.    OP     UT.^, 
^^  MONDAY    MAY  30,  1938 


Mr  POPE  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Memonal 
Dav  address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Llah  uMx. 
THOMAS]  on  Monday,  May  30,  1938.  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Co.,  at  Washington.  D.  C.  in  a  program  sponsored 
ty  the  American  Youth  Congress.  The  sub3ecl  of  this  able 
address  is  Foundation  for  Opportunity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fot-NDATION    FOR    OPPORTrmTT 

Thi',  !<;  Decoration  Day— a  day  for  memory  and  reverence. 
TlS^hmS^s  memory  he  rebuilds  the  past.  Men  and  deeds  long 
^ne^e^e  to  Uv4'  anew.  Through  reverence  for  men  and 
r^;.=Ti.rrfor  deeds  our  national  ideals  are  formed.  The  fact  that 
ma^rSverhonS'toX  past  distinguishes  ^f^-- f  ,^^f  ^e'd"! 
creatures.  In  this  way  man  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  ht  dots 
not  live  for  the  present  alone. 

Logically  there  Is  not  much  use  in  living  for  the  past  but  the 
paJ^hL  a  tremendous  hold  on  us  because  of  the  'o^Z^^^^^Z^oZ 
fn7  nur  immediate  dead  and  the  honor  which  we  bestow  upon  our 

o  e?"hSl  wTo^a"  given  us  the  institutions  which  mold  t^. 
Wiether  they  who  are  gone  were  conscious  of  the  i^^^  ^'"[^^^  ^^^, 
performed  their  services,  not  only  for  our  benefit  but  ^^^  the  veo 
me  stre^  of  future  penerations.  Glory  and  honor  should  be 
theirs-    memory  and  reverence  should  be  ours. 

Bm  the  p°«ure  is  not  complete  if  we  paint  it  only  of  tbe  Present 
and  the  oast  As  man  lives  in  the  past  by  memory,  he  lives  in  the 
?Sture  by  projection.  As  the  past  Is  memory,  there  can  be  no 
miespect  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  future,  for  we  are  part 
of  thn^  too      our  forebears  were  able  to  plan  for  us.     We  shotUd 

pLn?or  those ^hocoLe  after  us.     Our  chief  concern,  then,  is  the 
vouth  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Youth  is  the  time  of  oPP^^^^^^^y- ,  Amerlc^;%°^f  S^^'^tS  bS 
has  been  untU  the  immediate  present  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
awe  aUay^to  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  young.  That  day,  though 
teems  to  be  gone,  but  if  we  allow  that  thought  to  blockade  us  and 
fo  ?^event  u!  from  acting  today  we  shall  dull  the  America  of  the 

^^^n'each  person's  life  there  is  but  one  time  when  opportiinity 
to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  a  useful  and  purposeful  future 
comes  Youth  Is  fleeting,  and  if  deprived  of^°PP°rtumties  lives 
may  be  ruined.  This,  those  of  us  who  have  bad  our  opportumty 
to6w  weU;  therefore  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  that  our  children 
too.  may  have  that  opportumty.  In  a  «^^-  ^^^^^A  ^^^.^ 
sacrlflce  on  our  part,   for  they,   indeed,  must  pay  in  the  future 

^"is'ii.^Sen"!^ kindness  that  we  spend  today  that  our  Nation's 
youth  may  go  to  school,  may  plan,  may  lay  a  ^o^^^^^^^^^J 
useful  lile?  18  it  a  kindness  wben  we  know  that  they  mjw'P*^ 
themuelves.  that  we  ar«  merely  lending  to  them  »»  borrowm* 
for  ourselves?  Yes;  It  te  a  kindness.  WHo  ha.  not  l^^^^J 
borrowed  that  he  might  make  the  future  more  ^o^h  while? 
WHO  has  not  Individually  been  happy  in  years  and  years  ol 
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struggle   wTtVi   debt    U'lat   nis  ouilcxak  mitrSit   b€'   broadenpG  h..;d  l..s 

nllf   ot    itc^    wh..    ar.     iist*-n:ag    to    nu-    hav.    Vnern^ives    beer. 

cli^^^d     .1-    ^tlns  c^ppcnunity,      Manv    of    X.hc^   wh<''.   are    l:su^r:- 

re  have  "had"  the  chance  and  hav.-  tailed   to  V^e  advantage  i>t   .... 

But   fS     Who   bear   mv    vcux-   know    that   :t    ■:£,   worth    wiule   lUic.   do 

''"■.'-^'*^  ,  ,.4  ,-  -,,  ^,.,,.,,^f .,.,,  .v.,,--e'nr(>  u-hen  our  minds  are  turned 
trward"'lU"past  Vt  'us'  also'  project  tliem  into  tl)e  tutun^  hnd 
l^^u^  rel^iJ^h^   n    Amenca  should   ce,w=  to   became  a   land   ol 

,W1  -ST..  ;r,!,  p'-ro^Tv,  or  .t«n,  "-/•^'",.»°„;,''', 'r^'^™  ' 
or  happ.n,.,   .h:rh  u  the  A^™"™"  ''^  Se  ^^S-n-  'nd  «  U  ^  » 

fr^^f,  ''  """^  The  rh  e^  nu^ctlon  ot  Government  is  to  produce  the 
tlip  future       I  ne   cuki   .u-ienun  i. .    ^  »-,i,«;t   iji>nt;f  miehi 

environment  in  which  men  and  women  in  the  trut«t  «*^^  ^^^J."^ 
^ow  to  their  fullest  potentialities.  Government  can  t^ejustmed 
mi  no  other  score,  for  without  men,  women,  and  children  th.  earth 
become^  a  purposeless  and  useless  void,  „,,.,„„„  (« 

?^^si"^^r""^f  "t^  ^Se'iiSif  s?  Th^t^^f  ;oTr  i: 

hundreds  oT^hoSinL  o  ^outh  of  our  land  at  the  pre-sent  time 
\^oSh  the  rotmt4es  of  the  National  Youth  AdmlnlstTat.on  ^ 
WdK  the  co^t   of   a   battleship.     One  whole   years   appropnatlon 

SnS  tS^rrlhth%rov>de.  .^deral  a'^^^^-^-^--^^^  '^ur^Vop^e 
tr^r.  tvMT^K  f hp  cost  o(  onp  modem  battle,ship.  Can  our  peopie 
affCrd  to  bejiudge  such  spending?  Do  they  not  blight  their  very 
StSes'^ard^ns^lt  even  t^.eir  »'P  --SdStr^The"^cnlTrurS>2 

nat  Jnal  life  iT  changed  circumstances  have  -f^^^  ^^^'^^^^,^^ 
cease  to  oflTer  to  all  an  opportunity,  surely  one^"^  ^he.  J'JJ  ^^''^^ 
and    one   of   the   primary   functions   of    government    should   be   to 

"^h'^ou^'ands  Knuh' of  todav  are  sad  ar,d  cynical  In  contemplat- 
ing tSffCture  Thev  sense  dull  forebodings  of  bemg  thought  of 
?/the  m^ster^  of  men  and  governments  as  ^,/odder  m  another 
"lege  of  wicked  madness  They  are  counting  values  Fo^  ar.  Ideal 
thev  will  fight  and  thev  will  die.  But  the  ideal  must  be  real.  It 
I  must  not  be  a  happy  tlogan  to  cover  a  sordid  purpose^  v^^^^-'s 
'  A  nation  in  arms  flchlmg  a  righteous  cause  is  still  history  s 
noblest  ncttire  Hl.'^tS^'.  though,  deals  with  the  past.  A  nation 
of  haPPV  c^ntenVed.  purposeful-living  citizens  Is  a  still  more 
^ortoT  Picture  Can  (he  mind  of  man  project  Itself  Into  such  a 
pictre'  ^•S.ere  is  but  one  way  to  do  s...  and  that  is  to  give  to  the 
youth  of  today  and  tomorrow  their  opportunity. 


Is'ational  Labor  Relations  Board 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday   May  31   (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20), 
I  '  19ZB 

DBCISION  OP  SX7PBKMB  CX)UKT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr   WAGNER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  comctit 
to  bave  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  decision  by  the 
*  2299 
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Biiprpme  Court  of  the  United 
p«?tltion  of  the  National  Labc  ■ 
ol  prohibition  and  for  a  writ 
Republic  Steel  Corporation. 
twelfth  caae  involving  the  National 
which  has  been  argued  beforr 
i:i   cases  the  Board  has  been 
additional  cases  the  Supreme 
flaal  orders  of  the  Board  by 
review  favorable  decisions  by 
There  being  no  objection,  t 
pi-inted  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
-  SuraMMM  CoTTvr  or 


States.  In  the  matter  of  the 

Relations  Board  for  a  writ 

jf  mandamus,  concerning  the 

desire  to  say  that  this  is  the 

Labor  Relations  Board 

the  Supreme  Court.     In  all 

sustained   in   toto.     In   four 

Court  has,  in  effect,  affirmed 

lenying  writs  of  certiorari  to 

the  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 

le  decision  was  ordered  to  be 


mx  Uirmo  States 

No.  21.  original — October  term.  1937 

of  the  National  Labor  Rplatlona 
for  a  writ  at  mandamus.    May 


aid 


tte 


Relations 
Re  iatlona 


Ci-cult 


caus6 


to 


center  tlons 


reqiMsed. 


Eiade 


In  the  matter  of   the  petition 
B<>«rd  for  a  writ  of  prohibition 
SI.  193f^. 

Mr.  Justice  Roberta  dellTcred 

The  motion  before  us  Involves  a 
mrid   (f)  of  th«  National  Labor 
at  orden  of  the  National  Labor 

May  10.  1938.  the  Board  fUed  In 
fll  ?  a  peUtlon  for  writs  of  praliibitlt)n 
jisdges   of    the    United   States 
TMrd  Circuit.    Attached  to  the 
forth  the  foOowlnK  facts  : 

AprU  8.  1938,  the  Board.  In  a 
Ol  der  directing  the  Republic  Stee 
tain  unfair  labor  practices  and 
Apnl   18  Republic  filed  In  the 
fcr  review,  alleging  that  the  order 
arity  of  du«  process  because  It  wa:; 
to  Republic  to  support  Its 
ttius  the  Board  bad  denied  It  the 
On  the  same  day  Republic 
tlie  entire  record  of  its  proceedings 
B(«rtl  replied:  "I  have  yovir  lette  ' 
a  copy  of  your  petition  for  review 
third  circuit.     We  will  proceed  to 
poeaible  for  carttflcatlon  to  the 

The  ruias  of  the  Board  extend 
rfiuonabte  perlcd  after  the  close  < 
m«nt  before  the  trial  examiner 
briefs.     They  fxxrther  provide  tha^ 
with  or  without  allowing  the 
Uie  Board  Itself  or  to  submit  brlefii 
practice  to  grant  leave  to  submit 
in4nt  before  it  whenever  so 
etatm  that  such  a  request  may  be 
will  be  granted.    No  s\Kh  requcs, 
brief  was  received  or  oral  argumeit 
order  of  AprU  8.  193G.     The  rulei 
»  trial  examiner  of  causes  Initiated 
a  regional   director  unless   the 
before   tiM   Bovd   In   Washlngtoi^ 
SKsminar,  he  is  to  render  an 
of  tact  and  recommendations  as 
wliicfa  are  to  be  served  upon  the 
taJke  exceptions  to  the  Intermedl 
ehargea  filed  with  the  Board  In  W 
Irif  batfore  th*  Board,  it  may  direct 
Icteraoedlata  report,  but  the  nUes 
shall  be  prepared  u  served,  or 
propoasd  findings  of  fact  and 
a(;ainst  RepiibUo  was  Initiated  by 
Bc«rd  did  not  direct  the  trial 
report,  and  none  was  prepared  or 
lt»  own  proposed  ftntur^g*  of  ttust 
entry  of  iu  order. 

Subsequent  to  AprU  28,  1938. 
of  notifying  the  pftrtlea  in  all 
to  submit  briefs  to  the  Board 
arfument  to  the  Board:    and 
thereafter  to  be  decided,  which 
trimsf erred  to  It  lor  bearing   ( 
UcvQar  cases)    an  Intermediate 
trial  examiner  and  served  upon 
praposed  flndiogs  of  fact  snd 
the  Board  and  simUorly  served  w 
of  their  right  to  take  exceptions  u 
lets  and.  upon  request,  to  be 
brief  in  support  of  tht  exoepUoils. 
wiilch  complaint  had  been  made  o 
rvport  or  propoaed  f^runnf  or  at 
xtayat,  the  Board  determined  to 
causea  to  its  docket,  and  to 
grtntlng  f\ill  opportunity  of 
oonciualons  and  after  the  servlee 
tiM  to  subaalt  briefs  and  to  be 


oplnlcm  of  the  Court. 

:onatructlon  cf  section  10  (d)  (e) 

Act,'  providing  for  review 

Board. 

this  Court  a  motion  for  leave  to 

and  mandamus  directed  to  the 

Court   cf    Appeals   for    the 

nation  was  the  petition  which  set 


'«»  But.  444;  U.  8.  C,  Supp.  IZ.  t  U«  St.  sge,  100  (d)  (e)  (f) 


I 


p>cndiRg  before  It.  Issued  an 

Corporation  to  desist  frcm  cer- 

take  certain  afarmatlve  action. 

citcuit  court  of  appeals  a  petition 

violated  the  constitutional  guar- 

entered  without  an  opportunity 

by  argument  or  brief,  and 

hearing  to  which  It  was  entitled 

reque<fted  of  the  Board  a  transcript  of 

and  the  general  counsal  of  the 

of  AprU  18,  and  received  today 

tjf  the  Board's  order  ftled  in  the 

set  up  the  record  as  promptly  as 

C  mrt." 

to  any  party  the  right,  within  a 

'  a  hearing,  to  present  oral  argu- 

(knd.  with  his  permission,  to  file 

the  Board  may  decide  a  cause 

to  present  oral  argument  before 

to  the  Board.     It  Is  the  Board's 

>rlefa  to  It  or  to  make  oral  argu- 

but  the  rules  do  not  expressly 

or  that  the  request.  If  made. 

was  made  by  Republic  and  no 

heard  before  the  entry  of  the 

also  provide  for  hearing  before 

by  the  filing  of  charges  before 

^ause   la   transferred    for    hearing 

If   the   hearing    is   beffore    an 

report  containing  findings 

to  the  dispoeltlon  of   the  cause, 

parties,  and  they  are  entlUed  to 

report.     In  cases  Initiated  by 

ihlngtcn.  or  transferred  for  hear- 

the  trial  examiner  to  jarepare  an 

lo  not  require  that  such  a  report 

the  Board  ahaU  serve  Its  own 

lalons  of  law.     The  connplalnt 

enlarges  filed  with  the  Board.    The 

Iner  to  prepare  an  Intermediate 

served,  nor  did  the  Board  serve 

conclusions  of  law  prior  to  the 


intern  ledlate 


I  te 


ajul 


tie 


Board  Instituted  the  practice 
^     _     before  It  of  thetr  right 
upon  request,  to  present  oral 
determined   that,   in  cases 
lad  been  Loltlated  before   It,  or 
for  special   reasons  in  par- 
should  be  prepared  by  the 
partlea  or.  in  the  alternative, 
jsions  should  be  prepared  by 
th  express  notice  to  the  parties 
the  report  or  the  proposed  find- 
by  the  Board,  orally  or  upon 
In  cases  already  decided.   In 
the  omission  of  an  Intermediate 
Lhe  lack  of  written  or  oral  argu- 
racate  lU  orders,  to  restore  tlM 
and  redetermine  them  after 
to  proposed  findings  and 
notice  of  the  right  of  t^e  par- 
ti by  tbe  Board  if  they  should 


prtceedlnga 

and 
fuither 


ex  wpt 

re  ^ort 
tie 
CO]  icluaions 


hei  rd 


reooni  Ider 
exception 


'    so  request.     Among  the  cases  in  this  category  was  that  Involving 
Republic 

Apnl  30.  1938,  Republic  rrsvc-d  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
for  a  stay  of  the  Boarf^'s  order  iinrt  upon  the  hearing  of  the  mo- 
tion, the  Board  advi.sed  tlif  coi;rt  That  it  was  cons;dering  vacating 
the  order.  May  3  uprn  ex  parte  appllratlcn  of  Republic,  the  court 
issued  a  rule,  returnable  May  13.  requiring  the  Board  to  show 
cau.'se  why  It  ?:^!CMl(l  not  f.le  ;n  the  crurt  a  rertified  transcript  of 
the  rrcord  of  the  pro-Tcdines  ncralnst  Republic  and  rr.ade  an  order 
restraining  the  Beard  from  takint;  any  steps  or  proceedings  what- 
soever in  the  cau,^e  until  tlie  roturn  day  of  the  rule. 

May    13  the  Board  answered   the  rule  of  May  3  stating  that  the 

record  wa."?  incomplete  berau.se  the  Board  had  deteriivlned  en  May 

3   to   vacate   the  order  and   to   restore   the  cause  to  the  docket  for 

further  proceedings  and  had  tjeen  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the 

restraining   order    issued   May   3,    the   answer   further   set  out   that 

I    the  provisions  cf  section   10   ,'di    of  the  National  Labor  Relatlona 

i    Act  deprive  the  court  of  Jurifidiction  to  Issue  the  restraining  order 

I    and  of  jurisdiction  to  forbid  the  vacation  of  thf  Board's  order  and 

:    to  compel  the  aimg  of  a  transcript  of  the  Board's  record  ajs  it  stood 

'    prior  to  the  decl.slon  to  vaca'e  tho  order.     The  court  made  the  nile 

ab.solute  and  enjoined  the  BiuirJ  from  taking  any  further  steps  or 

pr')ceedineB  In  the  cau-^e  until  the  transcript  was  filed. 

The  petition  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  asserts  that 
the  court  was  without  junsriiction  to  take  this  action  and  prays  a 
wTit  of  mandamus  directing  the  ■uri'^'es  who  participated  to  vacate 
the  order  of  May  13  and  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  the  exercise 
of  Jurisdiction  upon  the  petition  of  Republic  to  set  aside  the  order 
of  .\pr!l  8  without  affording  the  Board  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to    vacate    It. 

Upon  prescnta'l'^n  of  the  papers  we  granted  leave  to  file  them 
and  entered  a  rule  upon  the  Judges  of  the  circuit  court  to  show 
cause  why  the  relief  should  not  be  granted  as  prayed,  returnable 
May  23.  and  directed  that,  on  the  return  day,  the  parties  should 
be  heard  upon  the  question  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  make 
the  challenged   order 

May  31.  the  judges  filed  their  return  admitting  the  allegations 
of  t.he  petition,  except  those  a.s  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
Board,  and  Its  determination  to  vacate  the  orders  in  the  Republic 
and  other  ca-es.  which  it  noi'her  admitted  nor  denied.  The  return 
showed  that  the  order  of  M.\y  13  wa.s  made  in  the  view  that,  under 
section  10  (f)  of  the  act.  Republic,  by  filing  and  serving  Its  peti- 
tion ior  relief,  and  by  requesting  the  B>->ard  to  file,  or  to  deliver 
for  filing,  a  certified  transcript,  ccmplled  with  the  Jurisdictional 
requirement^  of  the  .statute  so  far  as  wa.«  within  Republic's  power: 
that  thereupon  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Board  forthwith  to  file 
a  transcript  and  that.  In  the  judges'  opinion.  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  attached  upon  .service  of  the  petition  for  review  and  could 
not  be  defeated  by  »he  Board's  f?l!ure  to  perform  Its  statutory 
duty,  which  was  to  f.le  the  tran.scr;pt.  The  return  further  shows 
that  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  pas.sible  damage  would  resixlt 
to  Republic  from  delay  due  to  the  failure  to  file  the  transcript 
and  thl3  conside-ation  movr-i  the  coiu-t  to  a  construction  of  the 
act  which  called  for  the  entry  of  its  order.  The  return  concludes 
as  follows;  "Re'-ORnl.-lnB'  the  debatable  character  of  the  question 
presented  on  this  record,  the  respondents  submit  themselves  to  the 
Judgment  of  this  cvurt  as  t>o  whether  or  not  they  had  Jurisdiction 
to  enter  the  order  complained  of  and  record  their  readiness  to 
vacate  the  sam.e  If.  In  the  opinion  of  this  court,  Jvu-lsdlctlon  of  the 
cause  was  lacking  •  ^ 

As  Is  Indicated  by  our  action  on  the  motion  of  the  Board  for 
leave  to  flic,  and  by  the  return  to  the  rule,  the  question  Is  solely  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  This  question  Is 
W)  be  answered  In  the  light  of  section  10  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the  pertinent  portions  of  which  are 
m  the  margin  '  Counsel  for  the  petitioner  and  for  Republic  have 
presented  their  views  in  oral  argument  and  briefs. 

The  Board's  proceedings  are  admlnl.stratlve  In  character  Its 
final  action  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  the  manner  specified 

•■■(d)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  In  a  case  shall  have  been 
filed  m  a  court,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  Board  may  at  any 
time,  upon  reasonable  notice  and  In  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem 
proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  la  part,  any  finding  or 
order  made  or  issued  by  it 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  petition  any  circuit  court 
of  appeals  •  •  •  for  the  enforcem.ent  of  such  order  and  for 
appropriate  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order,  and  shall  certify 
and  file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  In  the  pro- 
ceeding. Including  the  pleadings  and  testimony  upon  which  such 
order  was  entered  and  the  findings  and  order  of  the  Board.  Upon 
such  filing,  the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon 
such  person,  and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  of  the  question  determined  therein     •     •      •. 

■(f)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of  the  Board  granting 
denying  in  whole  or  In  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  In  any  circuit  court  of  appeals  •  •  •  by 
filing  m  such  court  a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Board  be  modified  or  set  aside  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  served  upon  the  Board,  and  thereupon  the  aggrieved 
party  sliall  file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  recorxl  In 
the  proceeding,  certified  by  the  Board,  Including  the  pleading  and 
testimony  upon  which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered  and 
the  findings  and  order  of  the  Board.  Upon  such  filing  the  court 
shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  an  application 
tV  Um  Board  under  subsecuon  (e>.     •     •     •- 
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to  the  act.     Suhsectlcn   (d^    of  section   10.  In  plain  terms.  Invests 
the  Board  with  authontv,  at  any  tmie  before  the  transcript  siiail 
have  been  filed  m  court,  to  modify  or  set  aside  iis  order  in  whole 
or   m   par*.     The   purpose  of   the   provision   obviously    Is   to   afford 
an  opportunitv  to  correct  errors  or  to  consider  new  evidence  which 
would   render 'the   ortler   inadequate   or    unjust.     The   words    used 
are     "Until   a   transcript   of   the   record     •      •      '     shall   have   been 
filed   m   a  court,   as  hereinafter   provided."   the  Board  may    vac;Ue 
or  modifv      The  foUowing  subseclior^.    if)    and    (f),   are   those  to 
which  we  turn  for  the  connotation  of  the  qxialifying  phrase.     Sub- 
section (e)   STAms  the  Board  resort  to  a  court  far  the  ex-iforoemei:it 
c'  It's  order"   That  enforcement  Is  to  be  obtained  by  filing  a  petl- 
t"on  ^-T  enforcement  and  filing  a  certified  trauscnpt  of  the  Board  s 
D'oceedings      The  subsection  proceeds:   "Upon  such  filing  the  court 
s^all  cau-^e   notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon"'   the  pennon   ag^:n.-;t 
whom  enforcement  is  asked      Here  it  Is  quite  plain  that  ^^«"^--urt 
is  without  Jurisdiction  to  take  action   at   the  behest  of  the  Beard 
until  t>^e  transcript  shall  have  been  filed  and  noUoe  of  the  n.mg 
of    the  "petition    and   the   transcript    has   been   served      Subsection 
(f)    affords    relief    to    "any    person    aggrieved    by    a    final    order    of 
the    Board    granting    or    denying    In    whole    or    in    part    the    relief 
scucht     •      •      •  ••     Such  a  person,  the  statute  declares,     may  ob- 
tain a  review"  of  the  Board's  order   by  filing   in   court   "a   wntten 
netiticn   praving  that  the   order  of   the  Board   be   mtKhfied    or  set 
a^ide  "     A  copv  of  the  petition  Is  to  be  served  forthwith  upon  the 
Board    and  "thereupon  the  aggrieved  party  shall   file   in  the  court 
a  tran-^npf   of   the   Board's   proceedings      "Upon   such    filing    the 
court  shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an  ap- 
plication  bv  the  Board  under  subsecUon    (el      '     '     ' \^    Plainly 
the  court  mav  not  proceed  to  review  the  Board's  order  under  either 
section  untila  transcript  Is  filed.  _      .    .w      ^_  „♦    ^„^„ 

Counsel    for   Republic    urge.   In   stipport   of   the    circuit    court  s 
action     that    the    words,    -as    hereinafter    provided.    In    subsection 
(d).  refer  to  the   filing  of  the   transcript   required   In   an  enforce- 
ment proceeding  Initiated  by  the  Board  authorized  by  subsection 
(e)   but  cannot  have  reference  to  a  proceeding  lor  review  Initiated 
bv  any  other  party  before  the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection    (i) . 
The  w-ords  of  the  statute  do  not  warrant  this  construction      "Two 
flltncs  are  required  by  subsection   (fl.  the  first  of  a  petition,  t^c 
second  of  a  transcript      After  prescribing  the  second^  !^*  *^^P!?: 
vides  that  "Upon  such  filing,  the  court  'ball  proceed  In  the  ^me 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  ^^e  Board  under  sub^ 
section  (e)       •     •     *  "    The  reference  clearly  Is  to  the  filing  of  the 
transcript  and  not  to  the  filing  of  the  petition.    J^^  ^f^ent Ion    | 
that    the  act   cannot   be    appbed    In    accordance    with   its   apparent 
intent  is  that,  as  only  the  Boartl  can  «rtlfy  the  proceedings    and 
the  petitioner  under  subsection    (f)    must  file  ^^^  J«^"";'^,  .^^^l 
scrlpt.  such  a  construction  would  enable  the   Board  to  ho^    1^ 
tran.««:ript  for  an  Indefinite  period  and  thus  harass  and  embarrAps 
a   litigant,    and    delav.    and    perhaps    deny,    any    effective    Judictkl 
review      No   such   ca^    Is  here   presented.     We   have   no   occasion 
to    determine    what.    If    any.    reUef    may    be   needed    by   or    a^'all- 
able  to  a  party  who  has  filed  his  petition  for  review  where  the 
loard  does^not   desire  to  modify  or  set  aside  Its  order,  but  fails 
or  recuses  to  furnish  a  transcript  of  Its  proceedings 

Jurisdiction  as  the  term  Is  to  be  applied  In  this  InsUnce,  Is  the 
power  to  hear  and  determine  the  controversy  presented.  In  a 
tlven  set  of  circumstances.  A  court  has  Jurisdiction.  In  another 
5£  oAhe  term,  to  examine  the  question  whether  th"  power 
is  conferred  upon  It  in  the  circumstances  disclosed  but  if  It  Andfl 
such  Dower  irnot  granted  It  lacks  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
r^a  ter^  and  mus?  reffal?  fn>m  any  adjudication  of  rlghtsln  con- 
nection therewith.  Since  the  statute  empowers  the  Board,  be- 
fore the  flhng  of  a  transcript,  to  vacate  or  modify  Its  orders,  cer- 
tanlN  It  dciJf  not  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  reviewing  court  to 
prohblt  the  exercise  of  the  granted  power.  It  !«  o»^^io"«  that 
Congress  Intended  to  confer  no  Jurisdiction  upon  the  reviewing 
SS-tt?  prevent  the  Board  from  seasonably  vacating  or  modifying 
S  order  %o  as  to  make  It  comport  with  right  and  Justice^  The  act 
plainly  indicates  that  the  purpose  was  to  give  the  court  full  and 
Kcuslve  jurisdiction  to  review  the  Board's  order  in  the  respects 
"dlcated  by  the  act  onco  the  transcript  ol  the  Board's  proceedings 
U  before  It  It  Is  equaUy  plain  that  the  court  Is  to  have  no  power 
to  prevent  the  Bo*u^  from  vacating  or  modifying  its  order  prior  to 
such  plenary  submission  of  the  cause. 

Counsel  for  Republic  urges  that  the  »«"•  d'«  P«^Ji'°"  ^°  Itt^r 
IndlcaU's  that  it  does  not  intend  Irrevocably  to  abandon  its  Jo™" 
o?dir  but  merely  to  regularize  It  and  reenter  It  aft*r  regularlzatlon 
and  that  the  act  gives  no  power  to  do  this  after  the  Board  has  heard 
?Se  ca.^e  and  Issued  an  o^er.  We  have  no  occasion  to  BPeculate 
upon  the  future  proceedings  before  the  Board^  It  Is  enough  that 
the  petition  shows  that  the  Board  deidred  to  and  'ff^'^^^^y^;''";*^? 
Its  order  had  It  not  been  restrained  by  the  action  of  the  courV 
What  the  legal  eflect  of  its  future  proceedings  may  be  we  need  not 

'counsel  Insist  that  Republic  is  aggrieved,  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (f),  by  the  Board's  attempt  to  retain  jurisdiction  of  the 
proceeding  and  take  further  steps  In  It.  But  the  act  grants  a  review 
and  relief  only  to  a  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Board  and 
had  the  court  not  restrained  the  Board  Its  order  would  Ijave  been 
vacated  and  there  now  would  be  no  order  ouUtandlng.  The  Board 
Is  given  no  power  of  enforcement.  Compliance  Is  not  cbllgatory 
until  the  court,  on  petition  of  tlie  Board  or  any  party  aggrieved, 
shall  have  entered  a  decree  enforcing  the  order  as  made,  or  as  modi- 
fied by  the  court.  Statutory  authority  to  the  Board  to  vacate  Its 
order  prior  to  the  filing  ol  the  transcript  does  not  seem  to  us  to 


differ  materlaily  from  a  U>:e  statuTorr  authorttr  to  a  ms^-^trr  in 
cliivncerj-  to  mc-illty  or  re».-All  his  rep<.>n  tu  a  c\->vi.rt  lUtrr  submv.s.<ior 
but  boion^  action  by  tiie  coun  No  one  rruld  suix-rssTu'.'.y  i:*.:; 
to  be  ivrgrieved  in  a  lesral  sense  by  such  a  s;*t',:too  pnnisi.  n  o-s 
asa^rt  that  the  le^tuaature  is  mcampetont  to  confer  such  pcnrrr  v:^v>f 
a  master  with  cviusequoul  lack  of  Jurisdiciiou  ui  the  court  to  forbic 
it.s  cxcruon. 

"Hie  investiture  cf  a  court  with  Jurisdiction  to  nn-^ew  an  orrtr  ■ 
on  the  merits  onlv  upvUi  the  filing  of  a  transicript  exhibUiivg  th" 
Board's  final  action  is  not  a  deiUal  of  due  pK>cess  it«  suggested  b-- 
counsel 

We  think  the  writs  praved  are  appropriate  rennxlles  In  the  rlr- 
cum.-;t&nccs  disclosed  '  Tlie  circuit  court  was  without  Jurwdlctioii 
of  t)^e  subject  matter  If  the  Board  had  compiled  with  the  orvteri 
made,  a  hearing  would  have  resulted  respecting  the  lepftlity  or 
supposed  action  of  the  Bof  rd  which  was  not  in  law  or  f»ct  Uv» 
finiU  action,  review  of  which  the  statute  provides  No  adcqunt  i 
rem.edv  would  be  open  t-o  the  Board  by  way  of  certiorari  fmni  ttv:« 
court's  ultimate  review  ol  an  order  which  the  Board  was  authonr.e<l 
and  desired  to  set  aside 

The  expre««!ilon  In  the  return  of  re«dtne«!  to  vacate  the  order 
entered  In  the  circuit  wnirt.  If  this  court  Is  of  opinion  that  ths 
tribunal  lacked  Jurisdiction,  renders  the  present  iwue  of  process 
supererogntorv  Should  the  order  not  be  vacated  and  occasion  thvis 
arise  for  the  award  of  pfft^cew,  the  clerk  may  issue  It  upon  tho 
order  of  a  Justice  of  thl.'J  Court. 

Mr  Justice  Stone  ard  Mr  Justice  CardOBO  took  no  part  In  ths 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 

SrTRXMX  CornT  or  thb  Unttsu  8t»th« 
No    31.  original — October  term,  1937 
In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  and  for  a  wtU  of  nmndamus.     May 
31.    1938. 

Mr    Justice  BuUcr,  dissenting 

The  case  is  not  here  as  if  on  writ  of  certiorari  or  appeal  fcr 
review  ol  error  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  lowtr 
court.  This  L*  an  application  for  the  writs  of  mandamus  ana 
prohibition  to  wmmand  and  restrain  acUon  by  the  Judges  nanwl. 
These  mav  not  be  granted  unless  tlie  lower  court  was  plainly 
without  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  case  or  the  par- 
ticular issue  (In  re  Nev  York  Ac.  SteamalUp  Co.,  1&5  U  R  5*1. 
631  Ex  vorte  OkUhoma.  230  U.  a  IBl,  308:  Kx  parte  C/i«o«Hr>. 
R  l  S  Par  Ry..  255  U.  8.  373,  2751.  Precisely,  the  question  m 
whether  on  the  facU  here  disclosed .  the  court  was  without  p<iw.T 
to  consider  and  decide  upon  tl\e  corporation's  applloftUon  tor  nn 
order  directing  the  Board  to  certify  and  file  a  transcript  of  tlie 
record  and  restraining  In  the  meantime  any  other  action  *>>'  '*• 
The  decision  just  announced  answers  affirmatively,  and  that  !•  the 
basis  on  which  the  Court  commands  vacation  ol  the  order  oi  the 
lower  court  and  prohibits  it  from  reviewing  the  order  of  the  Boa  M 
without  first  giving  it  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  vacate  Ut* 
order;  that  Is,  without  giving  the  Board  more  time  to  procei^d 
under  section  10  (d).  Obviously  Jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  cmirt 
of  appeals  attached  upon  the  filing  of  the  corporation  s  petition 
for  review  and  service  of  a  copy  on  the  Board  Any  other  roii- 
Btrxictlon  of  section   10   (f)    would   let   the  Board,  by  refvasing   to 

certify  a  transcript  of  P'^'^^'^K*  ,^^orJ*'^'''*^'!!J,"he'"^itT';ta 
view  of  Its  orders.  Congress  did  not  so  intend  While  the  8.*tute 
expressly  requires  the  person  aggrieved  to  file  a  certified  trna- 
scrlpt.  It  impliedly,  but  not  less  plainly,  commands  the  Board  to 
certify  the  record.  TlMs  Court's  decision  rests  on  the  ■t^«;=";^t 
that,  as  the  term  Is  to  be  applied  In  this  "■''^^"^■^"^^fted  n 
le  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  the  «^ontrovers>  presented  n 
a  given  set  of  clrrumstances  If  the  lower  court  had  urUdictim 
to  entertain  and  decide  the  corporation's  motion,  writs  "J J"";^- 
damus  and  prohibition  may  not  be  granted,  for  they  are  rot 
available  for  Correction  of  mere  error  or  even  abuse  ^dUrretl  m 
(/  C  C  v  New  York.  N  H  A  H  R  Co..  287  U  ^ ,  jT^'^*^^- ^,*;: 
Ex  parte  Whitney.  13  Pet  404,  408;  Ex  parte  T-avlor  14  Ho«r  3  8. 
Ex  ^rte  Railrray  Co.  101  U  8  711.  730:  In  ^^""i;:'^,?*/;""^ J.' 
147  U  S  486  490;  In  re  Atlantic  City  Railroad,  164  U  8  633,  «.t8, 
/„  rr  James  Pollitz.  206  U.  B.  323.  SSI;  CT.  Ex  parte  S.n,at*. 
247  U    S    231    2401 

Stripped  of  unnecessary  details  and  language,  Ihr  f-'^''"'""^,^"  "^ 
under  which  the  lower  court  made  the  challenged  order  may   be 

^^Upon^cScs  made  by  the  Steel  Workers'  Orvanlzlng  Committee, 
the  Board  July  16.  1937.  Issued  complaint  alleging  that  the  c  )r- 
SratlSrwRs  engaging  In  unfair  labor  P^^tlcea  The  oorp«-at  on 
lolned  Issue  Before  It  filed  answer,  hearings  were  hold  by  he 
&  fr?m  July  21  to  July  34.  After  answer  there  were  hrarl^igj 
before  an  examiner  at  various  times  and  Pl»^^«^  *''""  i,^,^^„S 
and  September  27.  April  8,  1938,  the  Board  made  lU  decision  i  nd 
S?der  It  found  the  .Corporation  guilty  of  practices  denounced  by 
the  act  It  brdered  It  to  cease  and  desist,  to  rtlnsiat*  certain  Fcr- 
aoL   to  pay  BUfliclent  to  equaliw  what  certain  persons  would  luve 


'Compare  Virginia  v.  Rives  dOO  U^  B  313  ^^S) .  /"  «  ^J«  ( IM 
U  S  396  402);  In  re  New  York  A  Porto  Rico  S.  S  Co.  (155  U^8. 
623)'  InreAtlantic  City  Railroad  (164  U.  8.  633 . :  /n  re  Winn  .313 
US.'  4M.  ieJ-ia) ;  EX  iarte  Harding  (219  US  363.  3T7) ;  /^  P-irls 
OkUJuma  (220  U  8.  191.  308);  Ex  parte  CMoogo.  R.  I.  *  r.  «y. 
(256  U.  8.  273,  275). 
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earned  If  employed  by  the  eorponitlcm  d-urlng  sppcliled  periods,  less 
the  unount  they  earned  at  other  work  dxirlng  thc«e  periods. 

April  18  the  corporation  flled  In  the  clrcxilt  court  of  appeals  Its 
petition  to  have  the  Board's  ord<r  adjudged  Invalid.  The  petition 
charge*  that,  la  violation  of  the  i  orpormtlon's  rights  under  the  due 
proceea  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment,  the  Board  ordered  the  cor- 
poration to  reinstate  persona  not  alleged  In  the  complaint  to  have 
been  unlawfully  discharged  or  c  Iscrlmlnated  against  by  the  cor- 
poration; and  so  directed  notwithstanding  the  corporation  had 
never  been  accorded  or  offCTed  a  learlng  or  opportunity  of  making 
defense  as  to  the  aswated  nghU  of  those  persons:  that  the  Board 
made  the  order  vlthout  aflordlrs  the  corporation  opportunity  to 
present  Its  case  by  argument  ora  ly  or  upon  brief.  It  alleges  that. 
under  the  terms  of  the  order,  abmt  5,000  persons  may  claim  reln- 
R'^iemeut.  petlUoner  Is  required  to  reinstate  or  pay  them  as 
BpeclAed.  the  aversge  wage  la  •e.JO  per  day.  And  It  asserts  that  to 
«lefer  relnatatemenL.  pending  deciilon  by  the  court  as  to  validity  of 
the  order,  woxiid  involve  a  risk  of  such  magnitude  as  Imminently 
to  threaten  lU  right  to  have  review  In  court.  And  the  petition 
livers  that  unless  the  order  be  sayed.  irreparable  Injury  and  loss 
ulil  result  to  the  corporaUon.  anc  that  It  will  be  denied  review  of  a 
fjbstantial  part  of  the  order.  It  prays  service  of  a  copy  on  the 
Board,  certification  by  the  Boartl  of  the  transcript  as  required  by 
liiw.  invalidauon  of  the  order,  dixectlrn  to  the  Board  to  dlEmlss  its 
camplaint,  and  a  sUy  of  the  orde  •  and  of  proceedings  by  the  Board 
t<>  enforce  it.  excepting  such  as  m  ly  be  taxen  In  court. 

AprU  18,  the  day  on  which  He  corporaUon  flled  petition  for 
rwview.  ths  Board,  conaiatenUy  with  the  corporation's  claim  as 
to  Its  duty  under  the  act,  agreed  promptly  to  certify  the  transcript 
and  to  file  it  in  court.  April  23.  the  corporation  flled  an  appUca- 
t  on  for  stay  and  temporary  rel  ef .  It«  application  cited  section 
10  (g).  which  declares  that  comnencement  of  proceedings  under 
nwUon  10  (f)  shall  not.  unless  ipedflcaUy  ordered  by  the  ccurt 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Board's  srdcr.  It  stated;  The  jiurpose  of 
the  application  was  to  prevent  Irreparable  low  and  denial  of  re- 
new If,  pending  flnal  detem  inaUon  of  the  case,  petitioner 
•isould  fall  to  make  relnstatemei  ts  in  accordance  with  the  order 
Its  potential  weekly  llabUity  would  exceed  $95,000.  On  that  basis 
the  corporaUon  sotight  suspensici  i  of  the  portion  of  the  order  that 
rf!lates  to  reinstatement  or  paymi  snt  of  wages,  so  that,  if  it  should 
be  upheld,  the  corporation's  liab  lity  to  reinstate  or  to  pay  would 
c(xnmenc«  10  days  after  the  flna  decree  of  the  court.  la  a  brief 
submitted  In  support  of  its  mo  ion.  the  corporaUon  maintained 
tliat  the  order  is  invalid  because  the  corporation  was  not  afforded 
a  fair  and  fuU  hearing  and  becaiae  the  order  is  one  for  reemplcy- 
rr.ent  and  not  for  reinatatemen  i;  and  that  unless  the  stay  be 
granted,  the  corporation  will  suller  irreparable  flnanclal  losses. 

April  30  the  cofporation's  nio;ion  came  on  for  hearing.  The 
Board  appeared  and  argued  agaiist  It.  The  court  neither  granted 
tiar  demed  the  appllcaUon.  The  rule  to  show  cause,  issued  May  3 
rpcltea  that  at  the  hearing.  AprU  30,  the  Board  stated  that  It  was 
•I'Tiovialy  considering  withdrawn  ig,  modifying,  or  changing  Its 
order  m  the  case  and  reopening  same."  The  Board's  application 
fcir  vacaUon  of  that  order  states  that  at  the  hearing  on  April  30 
the  Board  advised  the  court  thi  t  it  was  contemplating  vacating 
Its  order  and  would  advise  the  cc  urt  of  Its  final  position  not  later 
than  May  4.  1938;  that,  on  May  ;  ,  It  notified  the  corporation  that 
It  had  definitely  decided  to  vacati  the  order;  but  that,  before  any 
steps  to  do  so  could  be  taken,  th«  court  had  Issued  the  restraining 
oi-der.  The  Beard  maintained  thiit  as  the  transcript  had  oot  been 
ILled.  section  10  (d)  was  apphcal  le  and  that  the  Board  then  had 
ttie  right  to  withdraw  or  vacate  tl  le  order. 

In  lU  answer  to  the  rule  to  sh[>w  cause,  the  Board  says  that  It 
was  not  guilty  of  refusal  to  certty  or  of  dilatory  tactics,  and  that 
on  AprU  18  its  counsel  Informed  he  corporation's  counsel  that  the 
BDard  would  as  prompUy  as  pofiible  prepare  the  record  for  ccr- 
tiQcaUon.  -This  task  of  consldtrable  magnitude  was  forthwith 
commenced  and  was  Incomplete  a  week  later,  when  the  super- 
vening decision  of  the  Supreme  (tourt  in  Morffan  v.  United  States 
(decided  AprU  25.  1933)  was  rendered.  •  •  •  There  is  no  ques- 
tion In  this  case,  therefore,  whetier  the  court  had  Jurisdiction  to 
psquUe  the  Board  to  flle  a  recort  when  such  flltng  has  been  long 
d<!layed  or  refused  by  the  Board.  The  Board  has  with  aU  prompt- 
B<i8S  elected  to  exercise  lU  power  to  vacate  lU  order  under  section 
10  (d).  and  there  la  no  merit  In  pstltloner's  claim  that  that  section 
lii  inapplicable  because  the  Board  has  evaded  its  obllgaUons  under 
the  act." 

In  theae  elrcumatances  the  court  did  not  lack  Jurisdiction  to 
b<»ar  and  determine  the  controveiiy  presented  by  the  corporation's 
ajipUcaUon  for  as  order  directing  the  Board  to  certify  the  record 
for  flllng  in  cotirt.  The  act  cent  mplates  prompt  action.  Section 
IC  (1)  declares  that  petlUona  flle<  under  it  shall  be  heard  expedl- 
tloualT  "and  if  poMlblt  within  10  days  alter  they  have  been 
docketed."  Power  under  eecUon  10  (d)  to  change  or  vacate  its 
Ofder  does  not  enable  the  Board  to  delay  flllng  the  record  At  the 
bar  counsel  ezprasaed  the  opinion  that  the  Board  may  vacate  an 
order  without  notice  (sec  10  (d  ).  It  had  15  days.  Aprtl  18  to 
May  S.  to  decide  whether  to  vacate  the  order  or  Join  Issue  That 
prrlod  included  a  week  before  aid  a  week  after  our  decision  in 
Jf orjwii  V.  United  States,  supra.  '  "he  Board  does  not  claim  that  It 
DiMded  unUl  May  3  to  certify  th<  transcript.  So  the  Issue  before 
ttoa  lower  court  was  the  very  nam  m  one.  whether  for  an  unreason- 
able length  of  time  the  Board  wiU  held  the  record.  And  that  quea- 
tl'Jn  involve*  ranalderation  of  sulsldlary  ones:  To  what  extent  If 
■t  all.  a  oertiflcauon  may  be  dcliyed  by  the  choice  of  the  Board 
to  aoabla  It  to  consider  modlflcauc  n  or  repeal  of  its  order.    Whether 


'  titter  decision  In  Afirgran  v.  United  Slatn  more  than  a  reasonable 
time  had  elapsed.  V/hile  there  l.s  room  for  difference  of  cpinion 
on  these  questions.  It  is  very  hard  to  perceive  on  what  ground  It 
may    be   held   that   the    court    was   without    Jurisdiction    to    decide 

,  them  or  even  to  conclude  that  the  order  was  an  arbitrary  exertion 
of  power,  or  that  restraint  against  fxirther  delay  by  the  Board  in- 
volved an  abuse  of  discretion. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  lower  court  had  Jurisdiction  of  the  case 
and  of  the  Issues  decided  by  the  challenged  order,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Board's  application  for  writs  of  mandamus  and  prohibition 
should  be  denied. 

Mr.  Justice  McHeynolda  concurs  In  this  opinion. 


Memonal  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PETER  J,  DeMUTH 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  2,  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  PETER  J.  DxMUTH,  MAT  29,  1938 


Mr.  DkMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarfcs  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
rpdio  address  delivered  by  me  over  radio  station  WJAS, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  Sunday.  May  29,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Committee  of  the  American  Legion: 

Mr.  Salvatorx  Canctxi^iehi;,  .As  commander  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Committee  of  the  American  Legion,  It  is  my  honor  and 
prlvUege  to  introduce  to  the  radio  audience  the  Honorable  Pktek  J. 
DEMtJTH.  Congres-sman  of  the  Thirtieth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Americanization  Committee 
of  Rlvervlew  Post  681  of  the  American  Legion.     Congressman  Prrm 

J.  DtMUTH. 

Mr.  DeMcth.  Ccmradcs,  ladles'  auxiliary,  relatives  and  friends  of 
all  war  veterans,  it  Is  both  fitting  and  proper  that  we  observe  Me- 
morial Day  as  a  day  set  apart  for  rededlcatlng  ourselves  In  loving 
remembrance  of  these  who  died  In  the  performance  of  a  real  service 
to  their  country;  to  pay  honor  to  all  those  patriotic  men  and  women 
of  our  country  now  living  or  dead  who  unselfishly  contributed  their 
services  to  preserve  our  democratic  form  of  government,  our  consti- 
tutional democracy  in  order  that  our  families,  children,  and 
posterity  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

Memorial  D.iy  is  a  day  of  memories  and  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 
We.  as  Americans,  know  that  the  man  who  dies  In  the  service  of 
our  great  Nation  makes  this  sacrifice  that  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  the  founding  fathers  might  be  realized.  That  the  Constitution 
upon  which  our  form  of  govprnment  is  based  might  stand  today. 
strong  and  triumphant,  the  bulwark  of  our  Nation,  an  assurance  to 
every  citizen  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  opportunity. 

In  our  ob?er\-ance  of  this  Memorial  Day  let  us  not  forget  the 
sacrifices  of  the  men.  women,  and  children  who  contributed  the 
major  share  of  the  patriotic  and  unselfish  service  which  has  main- 
tained this  Nation  3  supremacy  in  the  world.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  thousand.s  of  d.sabled  veterans,  many  still  confined  to  hos- 
pitals 20  years  after  the  Great  War.  their  dependents  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  deceased  veterans  whose  lives  were 
shattered  or  forfeited  In  our  Nation's  behalf. 

We  honor  the  memory  of  our  soldier  dead.  Those  who  gave  their 
lives  m  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War,  and  the  World  War.  Let  us  not  fall  to  honor  with  equal 
gratltade  the  service  of  the  men.  women,  and  chUdren  who  did  not 
die.  but  who  are  living  out  Incomplete  lives  of  pain  and  disabUlty 
because  of  war  service,  or  the  war  .service  of  their  husbands  and 
fathers.  No  pension,  disability  compeiisatlon.  or  war  bonus  that 
our  Federal  Government  can  offer,  no  material  benefits  that 
Congress  can  confer  upon  them,  can  adequately  repay  the  Kreat 
sacrifices  that  they  have  made.  '       i'  *  e  "•• 

Likewise,  let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  doctors  and  nurses  In  our 
veterans'  hospitals,  whose  work  is  often  overlooked  but  who  are 
giving  the  host  of  their  energies,  their  knowledge,  and  their  skill 
in  order  to  help  and  comfort  the  sick  and  disabled  war  veterans. 
The  grateful  citizens  of  our  country  have  erected  monuments 
and  shafts  In  memory  of  the  boys  of  this  Nation  who  served 
their  country  In  the  World  War.  This  Is  the  expression  that  la 
customary  In  remembrance  of  heroes.  But  those  heroes  who  sleep 
out  there  beneath  the  crosses,  their  remains  blended  with  na- 
tures sou,  or  resting  in  sailors'  graves,  their  souls  at  peace  with 
Ood,  and  that  one  who  sleeps  beneath  the  Unknown  Soldier's 
Tomb,  to  the  steady  tread  of  sentinels'  feet,  they  fought  not  for 
shaft  or  monument^they  fought  for  remembrance  in  the  human 
heart,  for  memorials  of  gratitude  in  the  souls  of  men  living  and 
generations  yet  to  come — an  inheritance  of  honor  from  generaUon 
to  generaUon  to  be  cherished,  esteemed,  and  defended. 
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Their  work  is  done;  ours  rrm.ains.  They  have  vindicated;  we 
remain  to  vlndicat.e  ourselves.  They  have  given  us  a  new  vision, 
the  right  to  entertain  new  hopes,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and 
human  responsibUity  before  undreamed  of  in  oiir  individualism. 
They  have  brought  into  one  great  family  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  They  have  given  theniselves  as  hostages  for  peace  that 
all  of  man's  splendid  energies  might  be  devoted  to  the  services 
of  his  higher  self.  They  have  torn  away  the  shackles  of  mmd, 
broken  down  the  prejudices  of  the  ages,  and  made  for  all  man- 
kind one  common  purpose  to  be  defended,  to  be  fought  for.  to 
be  chertshed  by  all  the  races  of  the  earth.  Prom  them  as  they 
sleep  in  haroes'  graves  beneath  the  crosees  of  Planders  fields,  and 
on  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  comes  their  message  of  reminder  in 
matchless  song,  clear  as  a  bugle  call; 

In  Flanders  fields  the  popples  blow. 

Between  the  crosses  row  on  row 

That  mark  ovir  plaoe,  and  In  the  sky. 

The  larks  still  singing  bravely  fly. 

Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 

We  lived,  felt  dawn  and  sunset  glow. 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  we  lie 

In  Flanders  fields 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe; 

To  you  with  faUing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high; 

If  ve  break  faith  with  us  who  die 

We'  shall  not  sleep  though  poppies  grow 

In  Flanders  fields. 
Ood  grant  that  this  message  shall  bear  fruit  in  every  human 
heart  for  we  are  all  debtors  more  than  we  can  ever  pay  to  these 
dead  '  But  whether  others  shall  ke«>p  that  faith  or  not.  we  who 
are  the  surviving  comrades  of  these  men  have  with  them  a 
covenant  of  blood,  sealed  with  their  blood.  As  long  as  life  re- 
aides  in  us  !t  must  be  the  ark  of  our  determination  that  they 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain— that  not  only  this  Nation,  but  this 
world  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  a  new  quality  of  lib- 
erty: that  every  widow  who  sorrows,  every  child  orphaned  by 
their  sacrifice,  shall  be  vroven  Into  our  heartstrings  and  forever  the 
object  of  our  tenderest  care  and  most  loyal  devotion. 

That  these  Ideals  shall  be  achieved  and  this  memory  shall  never 
grow  faint  In  our  minds,  let  us.  with  an  eye  lifted  toward  a  never- 
Forgetting  Ood.  keep  fresh  upon  our  Ups  a  prayer  for  remembrance. 
Good  afternoon. 

Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Endorses 
General  Welfare  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Thursday,  June  2. 1938 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE  LOB  ANGELES  COUNTT  BOARD 

OF  SUPERVISORS 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  following  resolution 
passed  on  May  10  by  the  Los  Angles  County  Board  of 

Supervisors: 

Omcs  o»  TH«  BoAso  or  ScrpnivisoR&, 

TMCsday,  May  10,  193S. 

Stats  of  CAuroamA. 

County  of  Loa  Angles: 

The  board  met  in  regular  session     Present:  Supervisors  Roger  W. 
Jessup  (chairman),  presiding;  H.  C.  Legg;  Gordon  L.  McDonough; 
John  Anson  Ford  and  L.  M.  Ford;  and  L.  B.  Lampton,  clerk;   by 
ICame  B,  Beatty,  deputy  clerk. 
In  re  bill  before  Oongress  known  as  proposed  General  Welfare  Act, 

H.  R.  41B0.    Resolution  supporting  measure  to  bring  out  to  floor 

for  discussion 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  McDonough,  duly  carried  by  t^«fp"°''- 
ing  vote  to  wit;  Supervisor  McDonough,  John  Anson  Ford,  and 
L  M  Ford  voting  "aye";  Supervisor  Jeaeup  (Supervisor  Legg  being 
temporarily  absent)  voting  "no,"  It  Is  ordered  that  the  foUowlng 
resolution  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  adopted,  to  wit: 

Whereas  the  3.070  counties  and  the  48  States  In  the  Nation  have 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  insecurity  In  old 

*^Wh*ereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Nation,  In  Its  7-to-2  decision 
In  May  1937,  upholding  the  old-age  benefits  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  held  that  the  matter  of  relief  to  the  aged  Is  a 
national  matter  with  which  the  States  cannot  adequately  oope, 
and  stated  that  "Congress  did  not  improvise  a  Jtidgment  when  It 
found  that  the  award  of  old-age  benefits  would  be  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare";  and 


Whereas  it  Is  now  recognlaed  that  certAln  phases  of  the  securl  y 
load  represents  an  undue  burden  on  private  real  property  and  per- 
sonal property  In  many  sections;  and 

Whereas  a  bill  is  now  before  Oongress  known  ss  the  proposisl 
General  Welfare  Act,  H.  R  419S,  to  which  certain  amendments 
have  been  submitted  by  Congressman  Oeralo  J.  BotLKAr.  of  Wis- 
consin, which  presents  a  means  of  -redistributing  th*  tax  burden  n 
behalf  of  a  social -security  Ideal  which  appears  to  hare  been  suc- 
cessful in  at  least  two  governmental  units  of  the  Nation:  Nojr, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  ^y  the  Board  of  Superrixurs  of  the  Countv  of  Lna 
Angeles.  State  of  Caltfomta,  That  said  bosurd  hereby  supiXJrts  the 
measure  that  said  propoesed  bill,  H.  R  4199,  and  proposed  amenl- 
rnent*  there  :o.  be  brought  to  the  floor  by  Congress  and  thereby  gi  ve 
the  fullest  discussion  to  the  fundamental  principles  involved  and 
enable  said  board  and  the  public  in  general  to  better  understand 
the  merits  of  the  question;  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  each  of  the  United  SUtes  SenaUra 
from  the  State  of  California,  and  each  of  the  United  SUtes  Repie- 
scntatlves  from  the  county  of  Los  Angeles 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopt«>d  by  the  Board  of  Bup«T- 
visors  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California,  on  May  .0. 
1938.  and  is  entered  in  the  minutes  of  said  board. 

L    K.  Lampton. 
County  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Lot  Angeles,  State  of  Cali- 
)arMa.  and  Ez-Officio  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervtaon 
of  said  County. 

By  Mams  B.  BsArrT,  Deputjf. 


Un-American  Acthities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of' 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  1,  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN,  MAY  31,   IMt 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  Include  the  foUowlng  address 
which  was  delivered  by  me  yesterday  over  the  radio: 

Ladlep  and  penLlemen.  I  am  gratified  to  advise  you  that  after  a 
fight  lasting  3  years  In  exposing  un-American  and  subvenlve 
activities,  both  In  and  out  of  Congress,  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  by  an  overwhelming  vote  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  such  activities  In  the  United  States. 

ThU  should  have  been  done  several  years  ago.  because  I  exposed 
in  Congress  not  onlv  subversive  activities  by  a  group  of  "Isms.' 
but  I  also  called  attention  to  an  espionage  and  spy  system  which 
has  been  carried  on  from  within  our  beloved  country;  and  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  we  have  them  with  us  now  Our  able  und 
distinguished  Federal  district  attorney.  Lamar  Hardy,  is  now  per- 
sonally conducting  a  grand-Jury  Investigation  of  at  least  26  spies, 
eome  of  whom  I  named  long  ago;  and  I  am  very  happy  to  know 
that  my  prediction  and  my  appeal  to  the  American  people  was 
finaUy  answered  by  this  resolution,  which  would  give  a  OTmmiiXee 
of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  the 
power  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  "Xmna"  which  are 
un-Amertcan.  ^^ 

The  American  people  cannot  permit  themaelves  to  be  duped  oy 
the  constant  stream  of  antidemocratic  propa«anda.  for  by  dc4nf 
so  we  shall  cease  to  be  a  free  country  and  will  become  the  alurm 
of  a  totalitarian  state. 

No  doubt,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  have  read  in  the  recent 
press  about  one  Dr.  Orlebl.  now  a  fugitive  from  Jtutloe^  J*!^  . 
occasion  to  examine  Dr.  Orlebl  •oovt  4  years  ago.  and  at  that  tiro* 
spotted  hlra  as  an  enemy  of  this  country,  although  be  Is  a  ni.tu- 
rallt»d  citizen.  Dr.  Orlebl  was  connected  with  the  Medical  Fa- 
serve  Corps  of  the  Army.  and.  although  I  Wed  ohargM  aga.nrt 
him  and  asked  for  his  removal,  no  attention  was  paid  to  my  de- 
mand As  a  matter  of  fact.  Orlebl  was  reappointed  la«t  yeiu'  to 
another  4-year  term,  only  to  discover  that  he  waa  a  spy  and  an 

Th°lB  committee  when  properly  organUeed  must  definitely  look 
into  these  subversive  forces  within  our  Army  and  Navy  in  o- der 
to  exterminate  cerUln  forces  helping  the  foreign  enemy  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism,  and  I  know  of  several  that  have  been  oalle<l  to 
my  attention.  

I  have  exposed,  both  In  the  public  press  and  In  Congreas  wrny 
people  a  good  many  of  whom  have  returned  to  thelrnatlve  coun- 
try to  hrfp  m  building  up  a  thorough  espionage  system  In  tne 
United  State.,  namely:  SpanknoebeL  who  ««»  J«>n^  "  ^^^^ 
ment  found  against  him  by  the  grand  Jury  of  New  York.  OlsiiiDi. 
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M«  succ««or.  u  the  head  of  th* 
Hccr.  who  la  now  a  high  official 
inent.  and  others  too  numerous 

Ihrcugh  all  of  it.  It  U  so  vert 
Oennan  blood  residing  In  the 
with    thl*    foreign    propaganda. 
Bcme  recently  naturalized  cltlzenf 
•he  enemy,  and  many  Oerman  i 
remove  from  this  country  these 
•hese    loyal    citizens    and    assure 
".  jyalty  and  admire  their  love 
f  rie  insidious  alien  propaganda. 
The  Committee  to  Investigate 
!'.  A  tremendous  task,  and  I  am 
imd  well. 

The  American  people  are  very 
ir.  behind  these  movements 
i:ienc.   which   la  at   peace   with 
jiropaganda.  espionage,  spy 

The  American  people  would  1 
rTTTilng  In  for  the  purpoae  of 
democracy. 

The  American   people  would   1  . 
liave  In  this  country  from  forelgp 

The  American  people  would  11 
i:me  of  propaganda  that  la  being 
corner  of  the  United  States  atta 
religion,  attacking  our  free  press 
There  Is  altogether  too  much  pi 
country  In  the  form  of  pamphle 
I  ot,  and  the  American  people  wol 
f  T  30  or  more  camps  to  be  spread 
8  lens  and  naturalized  citizens  h 
t  eta  tor  and  to  idolize  foreign 

teach  Yankee  children  the  ph 

s  3;de  by  the  mandate  of  Its  leade' 

The  American  people  would  11 
send  through  short-wave  progran^s 
V  aves  a  month,  40  of  which  are 
c'Jt  this  country. 

The  American  people  are  very 
lenders  of  these  movements  are, 
who  Is  giving  them  Qnanclal  . 

The  American  people  would 

CEjTy  on  the  exchange  of  students 
h.ive  foreign  professors  come  Into 
than  to  carry  on  nazl-l«n  and 
for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  e 

The  American  people  would   . 
propaganda    Is    being    spread    In 
propaganda    La    coming    In    from 
Vachlng  un-Amerlcanlam 

There  la  a  well-organized 
oiuntnes  from  whence  pamphleta, 
alTlpped  into  this  country  and  s 
m-  hoola. 

Tou  will  And  In  recent  years 
discuss  these  matters  publicly.  . 
of  them  the  principles  of  fascism 
The  American  people  would  11 
h&Te  an  army  within  oxir  Oov 
Black  Shlrta.  and  other  dirty  __ 
according  to  the  dictates  of  thel- 

The  American  people  are  tired 
hAve   no   place    In    a   democracy 
native  groups,  which  are  used  . 
TTieee  groups  practice  hatred  and 
a^roe  groups  are  tied  up  with 
American  against   American. 

The  European  dictators,  whethe- 
no.   respecters  of  our  form   of  gc 
clftlm  the  right  to  dictate  to  all 
they  be  naturalized  citizens  of 
naUve-born  cltlaena  of  this  co 
nasl-lsm.  and  communism  have 
the  expense  of  our  Government 
for  war. 

It  took  a  cotirageous  and  ^ t 

of  my  Stat*,  to  put  a  halt  to  thli 
be  took  when  I  called  It  to  his 
exists  In  other  States  of  the 
American  groups  Join  the  State 
lU't  be  seen  in  the  public  Nasi 

Perhape  a  distance  of  S.000  „ 
■^irope.  but  we  m\ut  not  forget 
as  we  believe  ourselves  to  be. 
democracy,  even  If  the  rest  of 
men  and  dictators,  but  not  unl. 
oi^r  democracy  at  all  coats.     The 

cn::y  the  united  stand  of  oiir 

You.  the  people  of  this  country, 
hands  whether  or  not  this  country 
to  become  a  vast  jail  like  Oen 
drfds  of  thousands  are  kept  in  „ 
oUter  tnsUtutlona,  and  kept  from 
W«  must  not  allow  oattoai  with 


to 


Friends  of  New  Oermaniy;   Schu- 

the  Oennan  propaganda  depart- 

3  mention. 

refreshing  to  see  that  people  of 

Jnlted  States  had   nothing   t<'  do 

Our    Oennan    population,    even 

have  no  truck  or  commerce  with 
anizatlons  came  to  me  esklrg  to 
reign  aglUtora.  I  wish  to  thank 
them    that    we    appreciate    t/iclr 

devotion  to  this  country  agaLjt 

un-American  Activities  has  before 
rure  it  wlU  carry  it  out  afllcJently 

much  concerned  to  And  out  who 
should  the  American   Govprn- 

1  he   world,   be   interfered   with   by 
and  the  like? 

to  know  how  much   money  Is 
supporting    the    attack    on    cur 


ke  to  know  how  many  spies  we 
J  governments. 

ce  to  know  the  amount  and  vqI- 

nnuggled  and  brought  in  to  every 

ttacklng  our  democracy,  liberty,  and 

and  free  assembly. 

propaganda  being  smuggled  Into  this 

booklets,  periodicals,  and  what 

woijd  like  to  know  why  it  Is  necessary 

throughout  this  country  to  teach 

to  swear  allegiance  to  a  foreign 

prlhclples.  and  why  It  Is  necessary  to 

philospphy  of  a  foreign  dictator  and  to 


iiuch  concerned  to  know  who  the 
bpth  from  within  and  wltixsut,  and 


educ  atlon 
veiy 


Intoleiance 
system 


pi  ead 


IkB 
Oovemi  lent 


of 


cotmtry 


the 


pa  trie  tic 


to  know  why  It  la  necessary  to 

from  Oermany  at  least  45  short 

to  spread  propaganda  through- 


to  know  why  It  Is  necessary  to 

with  totalitarian  countries  and 

this  country  for  no  other  purpose 

"lams"  Instead  of  coming  here 


much  like  to  know  haw  much 

our   schools    and    colleges,    which 

Oermany    and    other    countries, 

ce,  and  bigotry. 

now  existing  in  the  Buropean 

booklets,  and  so  forth  are  being 

throughout  our  colleges  and 


that  our  children  and   students 

teadlng  to  advocate  amongst  some 

nazl-lsnx,  and  communism. 

to  know  why  it  Is  nece®jary  to 

~t,  such  as  the  Nazi  Bnnd.  the 

shl^.  carrying  on  military  parades, 

dictators. 

these  subversive  agitators,  who 

We    also   have    a   sprinkling    of 

a  tool  for  foreign  propaganda. 

Intolerance,  and  religious  bigotry. 

groups  which  seek  to  arrav 


foielgn 


In  Berlin.  Rome,  or  Moscow,  are 

The  Oerman   Fascists 

aeople  of  Oerman  blood,  even  If 

'-  cotintry  and  even  If  they  be 

Many  followers  of  fascism. 

Jc^ned  the  State  mllltla.  gaining  at 

training  which  will  lit  them 


go^  emment. 


Oovemor,  Oovemor  Lehman, 

situation  by  the  prompt  action 

*    a.    This  condition.  I  am  sure. 

where  aliens  and  other  un- 

so  that  many  of  them  would 

1.  where  they  can  be  spotted. 

may  save  us  from  the  fate  of 

^  we  may  not  be  quite  as  safe 

this  country  may  remain  a 

world  turns  to  rule  by  super- 

we  are  determined  to  preserve 

enemy  is  pressing  us  hard,  and 

can  save  our  commonwealth. 

aave  it  within  the  hollow  of  your 

shall  be  saved.     We  do  not  want 

.    Italy,  or  Russia  wheze  hun- 

cc  ncentratlon  camps,  prisons,  and 

—  contact  with  their  fellow  men, 

type  ot  gOTWiuxMnt  to  seek  to 


atte  itlon. 
Unl  on 
miltias 
cam  », 
mil  s 
tiat 
T-ue. 
th» 


citiBina 


Xltl 


Influence  our  citizen.?  apalnst  our  own  tradition  of  free  speech  a 
free  press,  and  a  free  public  a-ssembly. 

^But  as  has  been  .said  many  times  before,  we  cannot  remain  a 
free  commonwealth  unless  all  of  our  citizens  will  come  to  under- 
stand that  only  a  united  democratic  front  free  from  all  "isms" 
except  the  good  old-fashicned  Americanism  can  save  us  from  foreign 
propaganda.  *^ 


Why  Appropriations  for  Relief  by  Congress  Are 
Is'ecessary  in  the  State  of  California 
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or 
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OF   CALIFORNIA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  2.  1938 
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Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  of  some  of  the  East- 
ern States  have  requested  my  constituents  to  write  my  office 
and  make  a  direct  demand  that  I  no  longer  continue  to  sup- 
port appropriations  for  work  relief  recommended  to  Congress 
by  the  President. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  phase  of  the  relief  problem 
that  can  be  met  in  other  States  with  less  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
good  people  can  measure  the  necessity  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  relief  for  the  State  of  California.  And  in  order  to 
present  some  of  the  special  circumstances  in  the  State  of 
California  which  are  not  considered  by  those  who  would 
guide  my  support  of  relief  grants  at  a  distance  of  3,000  miles. 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the  following  views  I 
have  just  received  from  the  California  State  relief  adminis- 
tration: 

Periodically  California's  unemployment  and  relief  difficulties  are 
laid  to  migrations  to  this  State  of  what  are  described  as  hordes 
of  indigent  and  near-indigent  families  from  other  States.  Quite  as 
frequently  th^-re  is  ai?;ta:lon  concerning  alleviation  of  what  is 
described  as  the  appalling  conditions  among  these  migrants. 

It  Is  well  for  us  to  stop  ar.d  consider  .some  Indisputable  facts 
or  California  is  liable  in  be  forrpd  into  an  Impossible  poelllon  with 
re.«pect  to  support  for  Indigents  of  other  Spates. 

The  counties  of  California  operate  under  a  law  which  provides 
that  indigents  who  are  unemployable  and  need  permanent  care 
must  have  lived  in  California  for  3  years  without  outside  assist- 
ance bef  ere  they  gain  residence  In  giving  unemployment  relief 
to  those  :n  need  because  of  unemplo>Tncnt  the  California  State 
Relief  Administration  requires  only  12  months  In  the  State.  The 
counties  give  temporary  care  only  to  nonresidents  and  return  them 
to  the  States  from  which  they  came.  The  California  ReUef  Ad- 
n^nistratlon  gives  temporary  care  only  to  needy  workers  who  have 
been  here  less  than  a  year  until  residence  In  another  States  has 
been  verified  and  then  offers  to  return  these  families  to  their  own 
States  and  stop  relief  whether  they  go  or  not. 

California  has  high  relief  standards,  which  are  in  keeping  with 
the  living  standards  of  this  State.  Some  States  have  no  unem- 
ployment relief,  and  In  others  it  Is  as  low  as  $5  to  «10  per  month 
per  family.  Agricultural  wages  in  California  are  from  two  to  four 
times  as  high  as  in  most  of  the  agriciiitural  States  of  the  Nation 
The  lowe.st  W.  P  A.  wage  paid  in  California  is  $55  per  month  In 
the  cities  and  140  per  month  in  rural  areas,  while  In  a  numt)er  of 
other  States  it  is  as  low  as  119  per  month. 

These  conditions  do  encourage  many  families  to  leave  other  States 
and  come  to  California  in  the  hope  of  better  employment  or  public 
help.  If  California  tries  to  support  all  of  the  families  who  can't 
get  along  In  other  States  and  for  whom  there  Is  no  public  care  we 
wUl  build  up  an  Indigent  population  which  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  population  of  California.  The  cost  to  the  people  of  California 
would  be  impossible  to  carry.  Relief  Is  only  a  part  of  the  cost 
Medical  care  must  be  provided  and  hospitals  must  be  built,  as  most 
of  the  cotinty  hospitals  are  now  overcrowded.  Schools  are  over- 
crowded and  more  must  be  provided.  Public  health  and  poUclnji 
costs  are  increased.  These  things  are  the  Inevitable  costly  results 
of  keeping  In  California  the  indigent  and  near-Indigent  populations 
of  other  SUtes  who  have  come  here  and  don't  want  to  go  home 
The  direct  costs  are  serious  enough,  but  eventually  California 
labor  must  pay  a  tremendous  price.  If  we  accept  these  people  and 
give  them  relief  whenever  they  need  It.  the  surplus  of  workers  which 
we  build  up  will  so  oversupply  the  labor  needs  that  standards  fop 
which  labor  organizations  are  always  striving  cannot  be  maintained 
and  win  be  broken  down.  "^«-»iiw« 
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California  does  give  good  care  to  Its  citizens,  and  give?  the  pr. me  1 
care  to  nonresidents  4antil  they  can  be  sent  back  to  the  Siaios 
rrcponsible  lor  them.  California  cannot  piiy  the  tax  bill  lor  t.ic 
Stau-s  which  do  not  provide  money  to  take  care  cf  their  oven  citi- 
zens California  cannot  accept  with  open  arms  the  indigents  and 
nra'--lndlEent.s  of  other  States  and  have  livmg  standards  dragged 
down  toward  the  lowest  prevailing  in  the  United  States  or  go  broke 
tiTlue  to  maintain  present  decent  standards  from  public  funds. 
It  1>  often  said  that  the  whole  transient  problem  is  a  respon- 
sibility of  tiie  Federal  Government.  No  one  Stjiie  can  meet  ttie 
situation  and  at  the  same  time  protect  Itself  from  the  difficulties 
described  Up  to  now  the  Federal  Government  has  not  done  more 
'  than  give  a  little  relief  Umporarily  from  time  to  time.  The  cSects 
are  jus'  as  bad  as  if  the  State  had  done  It.  ,  ^  1 

The  transient  problem  can  be  met  onl;-  by  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  assuming  the  responsibility  of  estaDllshing  a  program  wh^ch 
coes  bcvond  temporary  aid.  Relief  to  a  transient  until  he  is  no 
Icneer  a  transirnt  is  no  plan  at  all.  If  the  F-deral  Government  is 
to  ass^t,  it  must  answer  the  question  as  to  what  Is  to  happen  to 
the  transient  after  he  has  received  temporary  relief. 

At  present  the  Federal  Farm  Security  Administration  has  a  lim- 
ited appropriation  which  vill  tx'  u--d  for  medical  care  and  hos- 
Pitaliration  and  emergency-relief  grants  to  transient  agncultural 
families  needing  relief  and  who  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  he 
States  where  they  are  residents.  When  this  money  is  spent  the 
situation  will  be  just  that  m.uch  more  acut*  than  ^^  jf  ^°^-  <^td" 
fornla  cannot  consider  this  program  satisfactory.  The  Farm  5Se- 
curltv  Administration  people  are  doing  their  best  to  meet  an  Im- 
mediate^ need  of  a  per^nent  situation,  but  If  the  Farm  Security 
rdministm^n  or  any  other  Federal  agency  is  to  give  transient 
relief  thTprcgram  must  also  provide  for  settling  the.«»e  people  In 
s^mefor^^of'Sf -support  either  here  or  elsewhere  or  for  re^tab- 
lishing  them  In  the  States  from  which  they  came.  This  requires 
action  by  Congress. 

Patman  Anti-Chain-Store  Tax  Bill 

I  am  for  the  Patman  bill  because  I  want  the  t"^^P^""^f";,  ""l 
chant  and  the  12.000.000  people  dependent  upon  his  activities  to 
continue  making  a  livelihood. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  flares  Indicnto  that  in  19?9  the 
percentage  figures  for  chain-store  sales  In  relation  to  all  re- 
tail .sales  wcu!d  be  20  0  percent,  in  1933  this  rose  to  25.4 
percent,  and  in  1935  It  was  22.8  percent.  No  flgiires  are 
available  for  1937.  but  firtires  compiled  by  the  Chain  Store 
Ape  mapazlne  set  this  figure  at  21.7  percent.  This  indi- 
cates that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done.  In  breaking  down  these  figures  it  Is  found  that 
the  chains  have  lost  out  materially  in  certain  types  of  busi- 
ness. The  following  table  illustrates  this  very  well: 
Percentage  o/  rt  tail  business  dorie  by  cliains 

iU2v     I     1933  iSa.^ 
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Mr  TEIGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time  wc  have  been 
hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  Patman  anti-chain-store  tax 
b  II  I  have  made  some  study  of  this  measure  and  at  this 
time  wish  to  present  to  the  Members  of  the  House  my  con- 
clusions regarding  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  Patman  bill  is  not  primarily  to  raise 
revenue  but  to  protect  the  independent  busmessman  and 
guarantee  him  some  measure  of  equality  of  opportunity  with 
the  large  chain  organizations. 

Although  the  Patman  bUl  levies  a  tax  on  national  cor- 
porate chains.  It  affects  seriously  only  about  20  such  com- 
panit«.  The  average  chain  owns  35  retail  units,  and  out  of 
the  1.500  such  corporations  in  the  United  States,  only  20  are 
widespread  enough  to  be  materially  affected  by  the  tax. 
One  effect  of  the  measure  will  be  to  restrict  retaU  distribu- 
tion to  the  boundaries  of  one  State. 

PHINOMENAL    GROWTH    IM     CHAIN     MONOPOI.T 

Throughout  the  depression,  the  chains  have  grown  in 
number  and  in  voliune  of  business  done.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished at  the  expense  of  the  independent  merchant. 
The  last  complete  United  States  retail  census,  made  in  1935. 
shows  the  following: 

Coripariaon  of  retail  stores  by  types  of  operation 


Number  of  stotM 


Type 


^l':v^o^l  State?,  total 

Inflepentlcnts- 

Chains.. 

Dirtct  selling 

Mail-order  hiiusc.<; 

Utllity-<n*r»ied  stores 

OUier  tji>es 


1929 


1933 


1935 


All  stores 

Orr>«>rie5  nnr!  meit?       -. 

Acce<.<'>nf^.  i  rv>.  uni  battenes.- 

I  )et  lift  in  cut  i-ii'TB^..^ 

\Hr;ety  sU're,-..  - 

Phoet-.-- 

CifHr  ftorcj  and  stands 

Drug  si-res-.- — 


1.  r".,  .'"Oo 

UH,  037 
1.061 

m 

13.627 


,  349,  XV 

141.«<U3 

7,0% 

311 

4.1/7 

23,715 


■X  a 

:.'..  4 

228 

."5: : 

4i.  T 

■s*.i 

.■mo 

yio 

,•»  0 

15.7 

23  S 

a;  7 

'.<r.  1 

'.<;  "J 

'<".  "* 

3^  0 

¥>.2 

-,,    0 

2f.,  1 

X.  y 

;v::.  s 

1^.5 

2b.  1 

1 

■>  8 

1  .^43,  1.18  !     l,.'.2f>,  119  l.CW.Wl 


1,474,149 

1 J7,  4HJ 

6.549 

378 

1036 

41,667 


These  figures  show  that  while  the  chains  increased  their 
ratio  of  business  in  the  drug  stores,  cigar  stores,  shoe  stores, 
and  department  stores,  there  was  a  drop  in  the  grocery  and 
meat  chains.  This  drop  is  caused  by  the  growth  ol  the 
so-called  supermarkets,  which  are  giant  self-service  cash- 
and-carry  establishments,  and  the  organi2ation  of  independ- 
ent merchants  into  "cooperatives"  or  "independent  associa- 
Uons, '  as  well  as  the  enactment  of  anti -chain -store  taxcj; 
or  similar  legislation. 

Instead  of  pro\iding  the  so-called  much-needed  compcti- 
Uon  to  the  independent  merchant,  the  chains  are  becomint; 
monopolies  and  are  threatening  the  Ule  of  the  Individual 
merchant.  Not  only  are  the  chains  squeezing  out  the  inde- 
pendent merchant  but  they  are  also  consaUdating  ami 
squeezing  out  the  smaller  chains,  as  Is  indicated  by  the  firs, 
table.  Incidentally.  I  want  to  say  here  that  the  argument 
that  chain  stores  are  a  service  organization  falls  flat  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  conducted  for  profit,  as  is  all 
business. 

The  Farmer-Labor  platform  of  1938  demonstrates  the  inter- 
est of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  in  the  problems  of  the  inde- 
pendent merchant.  The  following  planks  were  a  part  of  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  convention  at  Duluth  on  March  25 

last: 

For  National  Legislation  ft  Congress 

We  advocate  rednrtton  of  tares  on  smell  incomes  and  small  btis:- 
nesses  taxes  to  be  levied  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay  so  tr.i  t 
weidOi  pays  the  proper  Elxare  toward  the  upkeep  of  goveiiimcu,; 
continuance  of  corporate  surplus  and  undivided  prcfl's  t;^xe.^  lo 
tax-exempt  secrirlties:  In  the  protection  cf  the  iDdependent  mei-- 
cbant  we  favor  the  passage  of  the  Patman  cHaiii-store  t*x  blU. 

LECISLATTON    BT  THE  STATB 

Opposition  to  all  forms  of  general  sales  Uxes.  „  w   ^      » 

For  the  beneilt  of  the  Independent  merciiant  and  small-buaneB 
man  we  advocate  a  graduated  corporaU  Income  tax  and  chain-e*o-e 
tax  based  on  the  national  uult.  the  principle  of  the  Louisiana  act 

PROTECT    MINNE.SOTA    INDUBTRT 

The  Farmer-Labor  As^jclatlon  differentiates  sharply  between  Uj« 
huge  monopoly  corporations  and  trusts  and  legitimate  indeperde^it 
bu^ness.  T^e  former  evade  taxes,  take  their  profit*  out  of  the 
S*ate  and  do  not  contribute  their  share  to  the  general  weUare  oi 
the  oeoDle  The  Independent  businessman  Uves  and  pays  uoiet  ,n 
Minnesota,'  employs  Minnesota  labor,  buys  Minnesota^  produces, 
and  contributes  everything  to  Minnesota's  prosperity^  T^*  ^L^i^!^ 
as  m  the  past,  to  protect  Mlnneaota  bualnes*  agalnat  predatory 
SonV'Lie*!^  the  ^dThat  we  may  have  a  balanced  prusptrily 
among  all  the  people  of  Minnesota. 

The  Farmer -Labor  convention  also  went  on  record  in  a 
resoluUon  In  reference  to  this  same  matter  and  reviewed  to 
seme  extent  the  record  of  Governor  Benson  and  the  party's 
senators  and  representaUves  in  the  legislature  on  chain-store 
legislation.    I  want  to  quote  the  resolution  herewith: 

Whereas  the  Fanner-Labor  Party  has  always  been  Interested  In 
the  prcblema  ol  the  independent  merchantJ  ^^"f^^^J^,^,^^^^ 
of  01^  many  communities  aU  over  MlnnesoU  and  the  United  SUt*. 

"Whereas  it  ha-"!  been  due  to  the  effort*  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Pai-ty 
and  its  members  that  the  Iniquitous,  unfair  sales  tax  is  not  being 
levied  against  Minnesota  •citizens  and  coufiumers  today;  and 
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fair 


WhtTtuM  the  F«rmer-L«boT 
«TJor  Denaon  In  his  campaign 
•sked  for  the  parage  of  a 
any  new  form  of  salra  tax. 

WhereM  the  leglilature 
•l^ned  by  Oovcrnor  Benaon.  . 

Wherea*  as  a  United  Bute  i 
the  paaaage  of  the  Patm»n-I 

Whereaa  OoTemor  Benson 
•tore  tax   baaed  on  the 
f  aUed  to  paos  the  SUte  l.„ 

Resclv^d,  That  we  again 
the  Independent  merchanta  _ 
chain -store  tax  baeed  on  th< 
to  ti'ie  principles  of  the 

tiesolDed.  That  we  are  ab«o|u 
tax.  with  itB  nulaance  and  h 
continual  reporta  on  the 
further 

Rfsolvtd.  That  we  advocate 
Store  Act  In  the  United  Statsa 
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and 

puaed  the  Fair  Trade  Act  and  It   was 
and 

Senator  he  also  worked  arduously  for 
Eoblnson  bill;  and 
also  aaked  for  the  passaf^  of  a  che.ln- 
*-'-—   chain-store  tax  law.   but  same 
Therefore  be  It 
r^terate  our  support  to  the  Interests  of 
d  advocite  the  passage  of  a  Minnesota 
number  of  national  units,  according 
Louisiana  act;  and  be  It  further 

tely  opposed  to  any  new  form  of  sales 
ardahlp  on  our  consumers  and  Its  many 
■  -*  of  oui  merchants;   and  be  It  also 


Louisiana 
leglsiiture: 


pirt 


HIKSOJr  OFPOSJ^ 

Speaking  at  this  same  .- 
Benson  addressed  himself 
small- business  men.    He 
that  are  confronting  them 


farmers  and  workers  in 
store  field.    Among  other 


CHAINS   AS   MONOPOLIES 

convention  last  March.  Gov.  Elmer  A. 

at  one  point  in  his  speech  to  the 
^amed  them  of  the  grave  dangers 

and  advised  them  to  Join  with  the 
ccmbating  monopolies  iu  the  chain- 

hings,  he  said: 


-bus  Inei 


I  ihovad  like  to  call  the 
people  to  the  effect  of  blg-b, 
cJaas  welfare,  and  why  they  „ 
publican)  party  committed  to 
of  WaU  Street.  ^ 

I  want  to  addTMB  myaelf  ,._. 
man.  because  the  Independei  t 
■upportlrm  political  movemeiU 
nomlc  destruction.  I  say  tho  t 
trolled  Republican  Party  toda  r 
ual  antsTprlM  in  America. 

Sinot  ine  th«  sncroachmsat 
bualnaia  has  grown  dsapiU  th(  i 
Jct»  hftTt  UxTMtad  their 
•tton  to  aka  out  a  bare 
Buraau  of  the  Oaojua,  chain 
buaiafM;  la  1M«  tb»j  did  22  J 
at  ths  upcoM  of  tba  indipti 

That  ta  tba  kind  of  futur* 
to  th«  avaraga  bualnassman. 

The  Indepandent 
nothing  In  common. 
av«raf«  btislnassmsn  to  tlad  _ 
fnnaar.   When  th»  workan  an< 
man  to  proaparoua;  whan  the 
to  buy  tba  goods  tba 
likcwtoa  luffan. 


artentlon  of  the  Tartous  groups  of  our 
IS  Ineaa  control  upon  their  own  economic 
gwmot  give  support  to  a  political  (Re- 
carry  out  the  program  aad  philosophy 


pa^ctUarly  to  the  Independent  business- 
businessman  to  often  deceived  into 
which  spell  hto  own  ultimate  eco- 
the  big  business— Wall  Street— con- 
means  the  death  of  prlrate,  indlvld- 


savln  ta 

extotei  ee 


1  22  J  per 
lepealen 


IKDEPUrBBNTI 

The  Independent  merchanta 
recoffniilng  the  threat  of 
against  It.    The  nnt  dcHnlie 
In  Indian*.    The  Indiana 
to  the  number  of  unit«  wlljhin 
chain -store  tax  law,  and 
unlU  within  the  SUte,  but 
tlon  the  volume  of  business 
increase  the  tax  at  the 
ture  of  Minnesota,  but  although 
mendatlon  of  Oov.  Elmer 
the  Republican  majority 
defeat. 

Several  large  organizations 
Minnesota  have  taken  actio* 

The  Minnesota  State 
annual  meeting  this  year 
Ing  resolutions: 


hi 


Aesotoed.  That  the  IClnneso^ 
go  on  record  as  endorsing  the 

Seaolvtd.  That  we  aestot  In 
pose  a  tax  on  all  chain  stores 
chain -store  tax  which  waa 
Supreme  Court. 


receitly 


DTJ  aoa 
In  this  connection  I  want 
DuBois.  secretary  of  the 
Congressman  Waicar  Panii^ 


Party  In  Its  lart  convention,  and  Gcv- 

^  and  his  legislative  recommendations. 

trade  act  and  expressed  cpposltloi.  to 


the  passage  of  the  Patman  Chain 
Congress. 


ol  chain  stores  upon  Independent 

fact  that  thousands  of  persons  out  of 

-  In  small  bxislness  enterprises  in  an 

In  1928.  according  to  the  Federal 

■tores  did  20  percent  of  the  Nations 

-^roent.  a  growth  of  neariy  3  percent, 

at  businessman, 
ihat  the  corporate  overloMs  hold  out 

buslnsseiESA  and  big  business  have  abeolutely 

economlcUly  or  polltlcallT    The  welfare  of  the 

>p  with  that  of  the  worker  and  the 

i  farmers  are  prosperous,  «1m  businese- 

worken  and  farmers  ha«e  no  money 

• has  to  sell,  the  buaineisman 


bualnaisman 


oa^Afnais  to  fiomt  crains 

and  small -buainen  men  are 

the  chain   and  are  combining 

step  In  this  direction  was  taken 

aw  waa  on  a  graduated  scale  as 

the  State.    Miimesota  has  a 

is  also  based  on  the  number  of 

in  addition  takes  into  considera- 

done.    An  attempt  was  made  to 

session  of  the  State  Legisla- 

the  house,  on  the  recora- 

A.  Benson,  passed  the  measure. 

the  Senate  brought  about  its 


tbls 
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of  independent  merchants  In 

favoring  chain-store  legislaUon. 

Pljarmaceutlcal  AssociaUon  at  Its 

Minneapolis  passed  the  follow- 


state  Pharmaceutical  Association 

new  Patman  Federal  chain-store  tax 

«ver7  way  possible  legislation  to  im- 

Uong  similar  lines  as  the  Louisiana 

**'-  held  valid  by  the  United  SUtea 


AT  PIOVSS 


PATMAN    BOX.  | 

to  quote  a  recent  letter  of  Ben 
""  "'  Bankers'  Association,  to 


Ind(  pendent 


Tirr  iKi^TPTTrDT^rr  Bankers'  Associattow, 
T%         .»       «  Wcuihingtcm.  D.  C,  April  2    1938 

Dkar  Mr,  Patman:  Our  organization  wishes  to  record 'its  a'n- 
^tZ^  ''/;  ""  ^^^*'  "  ^'"  providing  for  an  excV  tax  on  re?£l 
storps,  and  to  commend  you  and  the  coframers.  coauthors  and  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill  for  their  activity  in  behalf  of  the  IndeSndent 
merchants  Of  this  country.  Our  organization  feels  that  th^^rd?- 
pendent  merchant  is  facfd  with  the  same  monopolistic  dangers  as 
I  is  independent  banking,  that  the  chain  store  is  a  dangeroSI  form 
U  t'al'ls'f  o.^"t°>?^  '''"'  ■'  represents  an  absentee  ownership;  tS 
rt«t^,!f..  /!\!  ™"^"^^-^'ty.  and  offers  little  In  return;  that  »t  Is 
destructive  of  the  civic  life  of  our  small  towns  and  v  11  ages  that 
any  benefits  which  It  may  claim  are  but  of  temporary^iacler 
and  that  the  genrral  trend  Is  destructive  h^^^^  cnaracier, 

Mr  Patman,  it  should  be  realized  that  property  rights  should  h« 
broader,  that  more  people  must  own  thing^  If  property  rights  are  to 
be  respected.  These  monopolistic  tendencies  must  tS  checkS 
before  we  are  brought  to  the  brink  of  disaster  cnecxea 

Our  association  wishes  to  add  Its  support  to  those  who  are  trvln? 
to  preserve  our  American  system,  to  those  who  realiJe  the  dSer! 
of  monopoUes  to  a  free  people.  uangers 

Ben  E>uBois,  Secretary. 

♦K'"l^!'f^°^^°^^  Council  of  Retail  Trade  Associations  and 
the  Little  Business  Men's  Conference  at  their  meeting  in 
Minneapolis  on  April  25  of  this  year  also  passed  a  resolution 
along  this  line.  The  council  represents  various  trade  associa- 
tions, such  as  druggists,  hardware  dealers,  implement  dealers 
grocers,  and  other  trade  groups.  Their  resolution  reads  a^ 
loUows : 

*w*  T,'     '     ^  ^'"  known  as  H.  R.  9464.  havlne  been  IntrodiirPrt  in 
thL  .^"h^  ?'  Representatives  of  Congress,  spon^sorJd  by  MembeiS  S 

e^r.n'^''Jr';°^ed'r"a^  '.xH^'^'t  ^'"''''  ^^^  ^"^'"«  ^  '''  obTct  the 
tfooVtn  Fedpral    excise    tax    upon    chain-store   operation    we 

Sn^  an  M^m^r!''*.T^°'''  °'  ''"'  ^"^^°"  ^'^'^  BponsSJs    and  urge 

su^pport  t  J^  tS^e  end   tha?rf  '^*'  ''  "^^^  ''^  ^^^^^  »^^''  ^"""' 
ou(jpuri   lo  uie  end   that   business  may  be  decentralixoH   nnn   tv,- 

rand?b"n''V"?^  '"^  '''^''  distribution  Say  ^  checked  ^  •  " 
iami  So  wJin^^  n'^'  :-'7''''^  "'  chain-store  twatJon  to  provide 
fhn r^h^^r  'f^ll'  retailing  and  the  chain  systems,  and  bel^vlna 
IniJ-^^  Prewnt  Minnesota  State  chaln-store-Ux  law  dc^i  not 
afford  such  parity,  we  urge  revision  of  this  law  by  the  next^nlio,^ 
no^llZ''?  "^  !^'  Minnesota  State  Legislature  to^asi  ?t  upon'?*; 

u^.\}f^^^^^f'  ^"""^  ^*''"  '^^  '^^^*  °"  ^«  t^^tal  number  of 
units  in  a  chain.    However,  the  ta.x  is  only  levied  on  the 

MiTn"^;'.  H  p  "'f^  'V""'  ^''''-    ^"  ^^«  ^*^«  of  the  Srea? 
Atlantic  L  Pacific  Tea  Co,  against  the  State  of  Louisiana 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  4-to-3  decl- 

a^on  upheld  the  law.    The  Patman  law  has  Incorporat^  in 

It*  provisions  the  principles  of  the  Louisiana  Act. 

USrt  WHO  LXAI)  IN  riOlIT 

But  the  independent  merchants  in  Minnesota  have  done 
more  effective  work  than  merely  pass  resolutions.  During 
the  past  3  years  they  have  improved  their  status  by  securing 
the  passage  of  the  Fair  Trade  and  Unfair  Trade  Practice 
Acts  and  preventlnR  the  enactment  of  a  sales  tax 

H.I^ffflj;'''"^^*  ^^"^  ''*^"  "'^^'^  P^«^*»l«  ^y  combining  such 
diversified  groups  as  grocers,  druggists,  hardware  dealers 

a?o  ^\    "V^-    ^""^  °^  ^^^  outstanding  leaders  In  the  work 
^e  John  Dargavel.  a  Minnesota  man  now  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  RetaU  Druggists-  C   J 
^ristopher.   secretary  of   the   Minnesota  Retail   Hardware 
S^fiHp^    xJ?""^^""^  ^"^  ^^^  president  of  the  Community 
Smf     f"   ^v,^-,^^^"''  ^^^i^^an  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee for  the  Minnesota   pharmacists;    and  Sidney  King 
secretary  of  the  Twin  City  Retail  Druggists  Association 
beS^trair/i^n  ^n7 .  h°^  ""^^  becoming  monopoUes.  but  in  the 
H?oM  ^  ^^^'"^  *'^^^'  '^^y  ^^e  «^^^y  of  the  sort  of 

reatment  monopolies  and  large  corporations  usually  give 

hrnn^''  °^'^?  ^"^  \^'  P^^"^"    ^^'  °^  ^^'  ^^  Chain  store^ 
through  special  privileges  and  secret  rebates  are  able  to  buv 

n^J:^  ^"""l'  P"'^'  ^^^^  ^'  ^^^  independent  merchant 
One  grocery  chain  is  report^-d  to  have  received  $8  000  000  in 
various  types  of  rebates,  discounts,  allowances,  and  so' forth 
durmg  the  course  of  1  year. 

SAMPLES    OJ-    CH.MN    STORE    TACTICS 

During  the  testimony  in  the  ca.se  of  the  American  Safety 
^o^  ?^''\  '^'^.?'  ^'"^''^  '^^^^^  Commission  it  wal 
Sm^r,.  '"  ^^^1*''°"  '^  ^  10-pcrccnt  special-advertising 
allowance  given  cham   and  cigar  stores.  American  Safety 
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Razor  Corporation  sold  the  United  Cigar  Stores  20,000 
shares  of  treasury  common  stock  at  the  price  of  $4750  per 
share  when  at  that  time  the  market  price  on  that  stock 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  $70  or  more  per  share. 
Thus  the  American  Safety  Razor  Corporation  virtually  gave 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  $450,000  in  cash-4n  consideration 
for  buying  its  product,  of  course. 

The  chains  now  have  started  to  propagandize  through  the 
medium  erf  the  National  Consumer  News,  a  12-page  booklet, 
when  suddenly  it  was  taken  over  by  Crump  Smith  and  WU- 
ham  Trufant  Foster.  These  two  gentlemen  have  fashioned 
it  into  a  pubUcation  deceptively  slmUar  to  the  Consumers 
Guide,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  "Hie  maga- 
zine besides  boosting  chain-store  goods  and  the  chain 
method  of  marketing,  publishes  articles  attempUng  to  show 
that  any  tax  or  restricticMi  on  chain  stores  will  automatically 
raise  the  price  of  goods  to  the  consumer.  The  magazine 
from  time  to  time  also  runs  a  series  of  form  letters  to  be 
used  as  models  in  protesting  to  Congressmen  against  any 
proposed  increase  in  cost  of  operation  for  the  chains. 

CHAIM    STORKS    KXPLOTT    WOaKKES 

It  is  being  contended  that  the  independents  do  not  pay 
their  help  well.  An  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission showed  that  the  chains  pay  even  lower  wages  than 
do  the  former.  The  average  wage  of  independent-store  em- 
ployees was  $28.50  per  week,  while  a  study  of  1.200  chains 
operating  65,000  stores  in  the  United  States  employing  nearly 
300  000  people  disclosed  an  average  wage  of  $2150  a  week. 

The  Patman  bill  will  protect  the  Independent  merchant. 
It  encourages  local  ownership  and  control  of  business 
through  curbing  monopoly.  I  am  for  the  Patman  biJU  be- 
cause I  want  the  independent  merchant  and  the  12.000.000 
people  dependent  upon  his  activities  to  continue  making  a 
livelihood.  

Riiilroad  Unemployment  Insurance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

OK  MISSOIRI 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 
Thtirsday,  Jtinp  2.  1938 
Mr   ZIMMERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  now  before  the 
House  Committee  on  IntcrsUte  and  Foreign  Commerce  a  bill 
titled  "Railroad  unemployment  insurance  bill."  and  its  num- 
ber Is  H  R   10127.    The  merits  of  that  proposed  legislation 
have  been  presented   to  the  committee  by  railroad  labor 
spokesmen  and  the  Railroad  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
which  represents  all  of  the  railroad  employees  in  the  Nation. 
I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  provisions  of  that  pro- 
posed legislation  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  light  of  the 
past  actions  of  the  Congress  this  bill  should  be  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.    This  bill  undertakes  to  place  under 
the  supervision  of   the   now   existing   Railroad   Retirement 
Board  the  unemployment-insurance  features  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  is  now  being  administered  by  the  States. 
I  think  the  very  exigencies  of  the  situation  demand  that 
unemplcvment  insurance  from  a  standpoint  of  railroad  em- 
ployees be  treated  on  a  national  basis  rather  than  on  the 
basis   of    each   State   undertaking    to   equitably   administer 
existing  acts  in  the  respective  States.     I  say  this  because 
railroads  cross  State  lines  in  their  operations.     In  a  city 
located  in  my  district  Uve  many  railroad  men.  whose  work 
requires  them  to  run  into  the  States  of  Illinois.  Arkansas. 
Tennessee,  and,  in  some  instances,  particularly  in  Pullman- 
car  service,  as  far  as  the  west  coast,  all  of  which  makes  for 
complications  as  between  the  States  when  unemployment 
occurs  whereby  they  are  affected. 

Then,  again,  unemployment  on  the  raUroads  because  of 
seniority  provisions  of  working  agreements  does  not  operate 
In  the  same  respect  as  it  does  In  other  industry.    Pbr  ex- 


ample, if  a  run  on  a  railroad  is  discontinued  the  senior  men 
exercise  their  seniority  over  junior  employees,  and  under  the 
rules  ol  their  working  agreements  the  senior  man  rcmams  In 
the  ser\ice  but  the  junior  man  is  the  one  to  go.  Now,  be- 
cause he  was  a  junior  man  it  means  that  he  had  been  per- 
forming work  on  the  extra  board  that  necessitated  seruce 
outside  the  State  of  Missouri,  notwithstandmg  he  was  carried 
on  the  rolls  of  the  company  at  offices  located  in  the  State. 
It  must  be  plain  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  railroad 
set-up  in  relation  to  this  question  that  if  unemployment  in- 
surance is  to  mean  anything  at  all  to  railroad  men.  it  must 
be  centralized,  so  that  no  question  will  arise  nor  delays  be 
encountered  when  the  insurance  becomes  due  and  is  payable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

A  further  study  of  this  bill  indicates  to  me  that  It  is  very 
simple  in  its  operations,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  simple  in 
determining  benefits  under  Its  provisions  than  are  the  exist- 
ing State  laws  which  are  companion  measures  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Those  who  do  not  agree  that  railroad  employ- 
ment should  be  segregated  from  other  general  employment 
apparenUy  are  not  familiar  with  what  the  Congress  has  done 
in  the  matter  of  legislation  for  employees  employed  in  toter- 
state  commerce. 

I  call  the  Congress'  attenUon  to  the  Erdman  and  New- 
land  Act.  the  Transportation  Act  of  1820,  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  of  1926,  the  amended  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1934,  the 
present  railroad  pension  law.  and  many  other  most  beneficial 
laws  dealing  with  safety  requirements  to  protect  railroad  em- 
ployees against  the  hazards  encountered  in  their  particular 
class  of  employment,    If  the  Congress  was  sound  in  »e«re- 
gating  the  employees  of  railroads  to  treat  wit^  their  prob- 
lems in  that  legislaUon.  it  certainly  cannot  be  charged  that 
it  is  dcMating  from  Its  policy  if  it  will  at  this  Ume  write  a 
separate  bill  for  the  employees  of  the  American  railroads. 
I       Then    again,  an  examination  of  the  hearings  that  have 
been  held  quite  recently  indicates  that  the  measure  now 
before  the  committee  will  not  In  any  respect  Increase  the 
costs  now  borne  by  the  railroads  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  Federal  and  SUte  lawi.    Aa  a  matter  of 
fact  it  Will  cost  the  carriers  leas  by  $1,200,000  a  year  because 
contnbution.s  are  based  not  on  the  U)tal  pay  roll,  as  Is  done 
at  the  present  lime,  but  only  on  wages  which  amount  up  to 
$300  per  month.    There  is  a  further  estimated  annual  savinj 
of  more  thiui  $3,000,000  a  year  to  the  carriers  becau.se  of  the 
slmplinc>d  repeating  to  the  agency  that  wiU  administer  th> 
net     Some  of  Iho.se  who  oppose  this  proposed  mea^iurc  com- 
plain thai  Uwsc  with  less  service  with  the  carrier  will  rcccMve 
Krcnter  benefits  than  they  would  rerrlvc  under  the  present 
operation   of   the  social -security  set-up.     That   Is   true   to 
some  ext*.>nt,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be,  because  it  l«  the 
man  with  loss  service  who  Is  more  seriously  confronted  with 
the  unemployment  problem.    It  U  this  young  mari  who  Ls 
undertakmg  to  establish  a  home  and  assume  the  duties  oi 
citizenship  who  needs  the  helping  hand  that  such  arrange- 
ments as  this  one  provide.    Our  social  problem  today  is  to 
help  the  young  man  meet  problems  that  he  is  cOTfront^d 
with   in   a   rapidly   changing  economic   sj-stcm.     RailroaCs 
today  do  not  take  into  their  employment  old  men.    Mani' oi 
them  restrict  the  entrance  Into  service  of  men  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  25.    If  the  young  fellow  23  or  24  y^ars  o^d 
is  to  maintain  his  self-respect  and  his  standing  ^^^^e  coni- 
m.unity  and  contribute  something  to  a  sound  social  itie  ci 
the  Nation,  he  must  be  made  to  feel  that  during  the  time 
he  is  unemployed  that  some  system  has  been  devised  that 
will  permit  him  to  continue  In  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
until  such  time  as  employment  is  again  available  to  him  m 
the  industry  with  which  he  has  elected  to  cast  his  lot.    This 
bill  will  oflfer  some  relief  in  that  direction. 

It  is  because  of  this,  and  because  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  Congress  with  relation  to  railroad  onployees  in  the  pest, 
that  I  urge  those  who  are  interested  in  helping  meet  the 
problem  of  unemplo>Tnent,  and  particularly  the  problem  of 
unemployment  on  the  raUroads,  to  lend  me  their  support  In 
helping  pass  this  biU  before  the  Congress  will  ^^e  ad- 
journed, so  that  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  others 
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who  give  faithful  service 
the  benefits  provided  for 
ployment,  rather  than  be 
States  will  have  decided 
with  the  questions  I  have 


tb  the  Nation's  railroads  will  receive 
jy  the  law  in  their  hour  of  unem- 
;ompelled  to  wait  until  the  several 
Just  how  the  problem  of  treating 
discussed  today  will  be  met. 


On  the 
Pit 


Theod(»re  A.  Peyser 
MEMOR 


AL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  THOllAS  H.  CULLEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1938         1 
life,  charactar.  and 


public  amrvice  of  Hon.  Thxodors  A. 
late  a  R«pr««entj  ktlve  from  the  SUt«  of  New  York 

Mr.  CULLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Tkxodoks  Prrsn.  late  Re  jresentative  in  Congress  from  the 
Seventeenth  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  this  House 
lost  one  of  its  beloved  Menbers, 

His  devotion  to  duty,  fid  Jlty  of  purpose,  and  integrity  won 
him  the  unstinted  admlrat  ion  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 


of  the  House 
It  was  my 


privilege  tc 


-    .  know  TiDDY  PrvsBii  as  a  real 

friend.    I  shall  ever  hold  in  pleasant  memory  his  beautiful 
character,  his  hiunan  sympathy,  and  his  deep  devotion  to 
those  who  were  near  and  (  ear  to  him. 
Regardless  of  the  many  lutles  imposed  upon  him,  he  never 

and  was  honest  and  steadfast  in 
his  country.  State,  and  his  con- 
gressional district.  His  useful  and  faithful  life  Is  over.  He 
rests  trom  his  labors.  His  record  here  is  an  honor  to  himself 
and  to  his  family  and  maiiy  friends. 


The  Pauper's  Oath  Under 

Law  Penalizes 


EXTENSIO^f  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRAli 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


CIS  D.  CULKIN 

KEW  YORK 

')F  REPRESENTATRTS 
Thursdi  y,  Jujie  2.1938  \ 


Mr.  CULKIN.     Mr 
R.  R.  7435.  amending  the 
to  grants  to  States  for  old- 
bill  is  found  in  the  second 
In  the  Social  Security  Act. 


^aker, 


(8)   ProTlded   that   the   Stajte 
appUcanta  otherwise  qualified 
on  real  estate  and  personal 


I  have  long  been  an  advo^te 
security  for  our  citizens  wh(  i 
are  no  longer  productive.  Eind 
step  in  the  right  direction 
ever,  it  has  developed  certkin 
fatal  to  the  general  admiiiis 
foregoing  amendment  to 


m^e 


PAui>n 


prewint 


The  injustice  of  the 
citizens,  men  or  women, 
and  are  no  longer 
by  the  terms  of  the  statut; 
rid   themselves  of   every 
This  provision  makes  easy 
cohoUcs   and  ne'er-do 
without  any  care  for  the 
pensioa  without  hindrance 


-wels 


Social  Security— Present 
Thrift 


OP 


I  have  introduced  a   bill. 

Social  Security  Act  with  respect 

ige  assistance.    The  heart  of  this 

p  iragraph,  which  would  be  inserted 

as  fellows: 


shall   grant   an   exemption   to   all 
for  old-age  relief  Ln  the  sum  of  $3,500 
of  a  yalue  of  $500. 


pn  >perty 


of  proper  and  adequate  social 
have  reached  the  age  where  they 

I  regard  the  present  act  as  a 
Like  all  pioneer  statutes,  hcw- 

weaknesses.  which,  while  not 
itration  of  the  act.  require  the 

it  workable. 


i 


hive 


'8    OATH 

law  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 

reached  the  pensionabie  age, 

laroduc^ive.  they  are,  in  effect,  required 

to  take  a  pauper's  oath  and  to 

ihred   of   property   they   possess. 

going  for  the  unthrifty,  the  al- 

who   have   gone   through  life 

fiiture.    This  type  walks  into  the 

and  no  formalities  are  required. 


The  applicant,  however,  who  has  paid  taxes  for  many 
years  and  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether  financially,  is 
obliged  to  give  a  lien  to  the  State  against  his  home  or  farm. 
If  such  persons  have  a  small  nest  egg  for  burial  expenses 
that  must  be  exhausted  before  they  are  eligible.  In  other 
words,  the  present  administration  of  the  law  in  some  States, 
including  New  York,  without  compensating  returns  to  the 
Public  Treasury,  penalizes  thrift  and  breaks  down,  and  in 
effect  destroys,  the  morale  of  the  aging  citizen  who  has 
gone  through  life  playing  a  worth-while  part.  Many  of 
these  people  own  their  own  modest  homes  or  farms  which 
are  to  them  sj-mbolic  of  respectability  and  life  achievement. 
They  are  also  facing  the  Great  Hereafter  and  destre  to  be 
buried  in  respectable  fashion,  and  for  this  purpose,  per- 
haps, have  a  small  sum  of  money  in  the  bank.  I  have 
contacted  at  least  500  of  these  cases.  Many  of  these 
worth-while  types  prefer  to  starve  in  silence  rather  than 
•  give  a  lien  to  the  State  on  theU:  property.  In  the  present 
condition  of  real  estate  in  this  country,  their  small  prop- 
erties are  of  minor  consequence  financially.  Much  of  such 
property  is  unsalable  and  would  bring  little  or  nothing  to" 
the  State  or  Federal  Government  in  the  event  the  State 
takes  it  over. 

My  biU  would  give  the  applicant  for  old-age  assistance 
an  exemption  of  $3,500  in  real  property  and  $500  in  per- 
sonal property.  Most  of  the  forward-looking  States  have 
recognized  the  justice  of  this  type  of  legislation.  I  ap- 
pend hereto  a  list  of  the  States  that  are  now  granting  ex- 
emptions which  are  accepted  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
It  is  as  follows: 

PROPKHTT  PROVISIONS  IN  APPROVira  STATI  PLANS  FOR  OLO-ACl  ASSISTAMCB 

State  and  exemption 

California:   Real    13  000:   personal,  $500. 
Florida     Real    $5  OUO.   personal.  $360. 
Iowa:    Real.  |;i  000:    pcrr/nal.  $450. 
Maine     Real,  $3,000:   persrnal,  none, 
MassachLLset!^     Rr.-U.  $2,000.   personal.  $30a 
M:rh:?nn     Real,  $3,500;    por-Nonal.  $1,000. 
Minnesota     Rt-,:i,l    $!500:    p«-rsonal,  $300. 
Missouri:    Real,  $2  000:    pergonal.  $500. 
New  Jersey:    Rral.  $3  000.   p^rwinal,  $500. 
Ohio-    Real,  $4,0<Xi.    perscn;U.  ncr.e, 
Oklahoma:    Real,  $2,500;   personal,  $.50. 
Rhode  Liland:   Real.  $.5.0C0,  personal,  none. 
Vermont     Real,  $4,000;    personal,  none 
Washington     Real,  $.5,000:   personal    $500 
Wisconsin:  Real.  $5,000;   personal,  none. 

NEW    YORK    STATE    IS    BACKWARD 

It  is  regrettable  that  New  York  State  has  not  seen  fit  id 
pass  such  legislation.  New  York  is  paying  one-third  of  the 
national  taxes,  and  its  citizens  should  receive  the  fuU  measure 
of  relief  which  the  States  enumerated  above  enjoy.  My 
amendment  has  the  approval  of  the  American  Association 
for  Social  Security.  It  also  has  the  universal  approval  of  all 
citizens,  irrespective  of  locality.  On  behalf  of  these  splendid 
old  people,  who  have,  in  fact,  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  in  this  civilization.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 


Railroad  Unemployment  In.surance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  2.  1938 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  is  now  holding  hearings  on  a 
bill  »H.  R.  10127)  that  should  be  enacted  into  law  before  this 
Congress  adjourns.  The  railroad  industry  is  a  national  in- 
dustry, and  its  employees  as  a  class  are  habitually  moving  be- 
tween States.  This  is  true  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is 
commonly  recognized,  because  not  only  the  employees  who 
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operate  trains  move  frequently  but  station  employees,  teleg- 
raphers dispatchers,  maintenance-of-way  employees,  and 
others  are  frequently  called  upon  in  the  course  of  their  work 
to  move  headquarters  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  A  large 
proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  such  movements,  Involve 
transfers  across  a  State  Une.  If  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  were  properly  administered,  such  transfers 
would  involve  a  transfer  also  of  unemployment  compensation 

coverage.  .       ,         ,  * 

In  the  absence  of  a  plan  for  the  transfer  of  employment  or 
wage  credits  from  State  to  State,  workers  who  have  worked 
and  been  covered  in  more  than  or  e  State  may  lose  substan- 
tial benefit  rights.     In  fact,  for  these  so-called  multi-State 
workers,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  purely  State  sys- 
tems   of    unemployment    compensation    are    unsatisfactory. 
The  problem  of  giving  such  workers  adequate  and  equitable 
protection  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  at  every  meet- 
ing of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Unemployment  Compen- 
saUon  Agencies  since  1936.    It  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
study  by  the  staff  of  the  Social  Security  Board.    Neverthe- 
less no  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  found.     The  inter- 
state benefit  payment  plan  of  October  1937,  as  implemented 
by  the  procedures  and  regulations  of  March  1938,  is  almost  a 
confession  that  the  problem,  in  all  of  its  really  important 
aspects,  is  Insoluble  under  the  present  Federal-State  plan. 
The  railroad  workers  feel,  therefore,  that  as  a  group  which 
constitutes  a  large  fraction  of  both  the  interstate  and  mulU- 
State  workers  It  is  reasonable  to  ask  a  separate,  more  satis- 
factory' plan  for  themselves. 

Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  the  seniority  principle 
and  for  other  reasons,  the  pattern  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment in  the  railroad  industry  differs  fundamentally  from 
that  found  elsewhere.  Typical  differences,  for  example,  are 
that  unemployment  is  concentrated  largely  on  short-service 
workers,  that  long-service  workers  are  demoted  before  being 
laid  off.  that  the  use  of  extra  boards  and  the  terms  of  some 
agreements  almost  result  in  certain  formgil  work-sharing 
plans,  that  unemployment  is  largely  concentrated  in  certain 
occupational  groups.  Such  differences  necessitate  corre- 
sponding variations  in  unemployment  insurance  and  require 
that  the  industry  be  treated  and  studied  separately. 

One  of  the  professed  objectives  of  unemployment  insurance 
Is  to  encourage  the  stabilization  of  employment.  There  are 
genuine  possibihties  of  controlling  seasonal  employment  on 
railroads  if  the  problem  is  approached  from  a  national  or 
regional  point  of  view.  Stabilization  of  such  employment  can 
be  effected  to  a  less  degree  by  a  transfer  of  workers  within 
States  than  by  transfers  across  State  lines.  Already  there  is 
an  appreciable  degree  of  seasonal  transfer,  but  it  cannot  be 
effectively  encouraged  under  a  series  of  State  plans. 

The  bill  under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  known  as  the  Railroad  Une.m- 
plovment  Insurance  Act,  provides  for  the  establishment 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  of  a 
separate  system  of  unemployment  Insurance  applicable  to 
employees  of  all  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce'  Act.  Unemployment  compensation  would  be 
graduated  according  to  the  total  yearly  wage  of  the  employee, 
end  ranges  from  $1.75  per  day  for  a  yearly  wage  of  $150  to 
$200  to  $3  per  day  for  a  yearly  wage  of  $1,300  or  over,  but  it 
would  not  exceed  80  times  the  employee's  daily  benefit  in 
any  year. 

Benefits  would  be  available  after  a  2  week-s'  waiting  period 
starting  June  30,  1939.  to  every  qualified  employee  who  has 
been  employed  6  months  and  who  has  earned  at  least  $150. 
A  worker  would  be  temporarily  ineligible  for  benefits  if  he 
has  left  work  voluntarily  and  without  cause,  been  suspended 
for  misconduct,  failed  to  apply  for  or  accept  work,  partici- 
pated in  a  strike  In  violation  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  made 
a  fraudulent  claim  for  Injury,  or  received  compensation  under 
State  or  Federal  law.  Where  a  claim  has  been  denied  by  the 
Board  the  employee  might  obtain  a  hearing  thereon  before  a 
district  board,  with  right  of  appeal  to  a  Federal  district  court. 
It  imposes  an  excise  tax  on  employers  equal  to  3  percent 
of  so  much  of  the  employee's  compensation  as  is  not  in 
excess  of  $300  a  month,  and  imposes  a  tax  on  employee  rep- 


resentatives equal  to  3  percent  of  their  salary  not  in  excess 
of  $300  a  month.  No  tax  would  be  levied  on  employees. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  money  coUected  would  be  deposited  in 
a  railroad  unemployment -insurance  account  in  the  unem- 
ployment-insurance trust  fund  established  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  10  percent  would  be  deposited  In  a  railroad 
unemployment -insurance  administration  fund. 

The  Board  might  establish  free  employment  offices  or  des- 
ignate as  such  offices  maintained  by  railway  labor  organlza- 
Uons,  employers,  and  the  State  or  Federal  Governments. 
Unemployed  workers  would  register  at  such  offices  as  evi- 
dence  of  their  eligibihty  for  compensation.  The  Board  might 
also  appoint  national  or  local  advisory  councils  composed  of 
equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  employers,  employees, 
and  the  pubhc  for  the  purpose  of  discussmg  problems  arising 
under  the  act. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  transfer  of  amounts  from 
State  unemployment-compensation  accounts  to  the  railroad 
unemployment-insurance  account. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure,  setting  up  a  system  of 
unemployment  compensation  applicable  to  the  railroad  in- 
dustry making  It  clear  in  the  measure  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  to  take  over  the  whole  field  of  unemployment 
compensation  so  far  as  the  railroad  industry  is  concerned, 
would  take  over  the  whole  field  and  render  any  State  un- 
employment-compensation laws  invalid  with  respect  to 
persons  covered  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

Fortunately,  it  seems  to  be  possible  with  a  3-percent  tax 
to  pay  slightly  more  generous  benefits  under  a  national  plan 
of  railroad  unemployment  insurance  than  under  the  present 
Federal -State  plans.     The  raih-oad  workers  want  to  enjoy 
this  added  advanUge  and  they  thus  offer  the  raih^Dad  em- 
ployers the  chance  to  avoid  the  higher  tax  rates  which  may 
prove  Inevitable  in  at  least  some  States.    In  many  SUtes  it 
is  very  improbable  that  the  workers  will  continue  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  benefits  now  promised,  which  in  many  cases 
are  so  limited  that  they  wiU  fail  to  achieve  th^  purpose  of  a 
sound   social-insurance    plan.     The    fact    t^t    even    these 
Umited  benefits  may  have  to  be  cut  to  maintain  solvency  In 
some  States  makes  it  even  more  desirable  now  to  create  a 
I   more  nearly  adequate  system  of  railroad  unemployment  In- 
svu-ance  when  that  can  also  be  financially  more  secure;  and 
!  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  provnde  for  this  jaational 
system  of  railroad  unemployment  insurance. 
^ 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2.  1938 

Mr  BEITER  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  beginning  of  recon- 
struction and  relief  work  m  Puerto  Rico  several  agencies 
undertook  different  phases.  After  the  Puerto  Rico  Recon- 
struction Administration  was  created  it  gradually  and  finally 
took  over  the  entire  ourden  of  rehabUitation,  relief,  and 
work  relief  Before  the  end  of  1936  it  had  succeeded  in 
ending  direct  relief.  GkxKi  crops  and  good  prices,  together 
with  benefit  pa\-ments  for  crop  curtailments  in  1936  and 
1937  matenally  aided  the  rehabilitation  work.  From  the 
beginning  of  1937  to  date  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration  has  been  able  to  proceed  with  a  sound  reha- 
bilitation program  in  an  orderiy  way.  The  vanous  phases 
of  the  program  were  so  coordinated  ulth  private  enterprise 
as  to  keep  the  employment  situation  in  the  island  on  fairly 
even  keel  Its  effect  on  the  general  morale  of  the  island  has 
been  outstanding.  Adequate  funds  should  be  provided  to 
permit  the  aggressive  and  effecUve  contmuation  of  the  re- 
habihtation  program,  while  private  enterprise  is  able  to  co- 
operate by  furnishing  a  large  volume  of  gainful  employment. 
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Another  severe  hurrlcaiie.  crop  failures,  or  low  prices  be 
fere  the  rehabilitation  prckram  can  be  advanced  far  enough 
to  absorb  such  shocks  will  throw  the  island  back  into  another 
state  of  poLtical,  social,  and  economic  chaos.  If  we  succeed 
in  making  Puerto  Rico  self-sustaining,  we  must  do  everything 
we  can  to  avoid  such  a  n  lapse,  and  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  13  to  provide  all  the  funds  that  can  be  judiciously  ex- 
pended to  advance  the  reJ  labilitation  program  as  raoidlv  as 
possible. 

After  making  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic and  social  status  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  thorou-h 
review  cf  what  has  been  accomplished  to  stabilize  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Island  since  1932.  the  Puerto  Rico  R^ons'j^c- 
tion  Administration,  under  the  direction  of  the  accretary  of 
the  Interior,  prepared  a  larefully  coordinated  program  of 
rehabilitation  activities  for  the  coming  nscal  year  After 
this  was  done  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  also  the 
Administrator  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration, recommended  an  a  jproprlation  of  $11.000  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939.  and  this  wis  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  The  House  appro\  ed  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  000 
which  naturally  means  ser  ous  curtailment  of  rehabilitation 
activities  which  are  alrealy  being  successfully  conducted 
and  proposed  activities  wliich  are  considered  necessary  m 
order  to  effectuate  the  necssary  economic  readjustment. 

Puerto  Rico  must  necesairily  depend  upon  agriculture  for 
its  economic  independenc* .  It  has  almost  no  industrial 
activities,  other  than  those  associated  with  agriculture,  and 
litUe  or  no  prospects  of  dev;loping  any  other  forms  of  indus- 
trial enterprise.  It  is  the  most  overpopulated  agriculturfU 
area  under  the  American  Hag.  Previously  it  has  depended 
almost  entirely  on  sugar,  to  >acco.  and  coffee  as  export  crop?. 
So  much  of  the  culUvable  land  was  devoted  to  these  crops 
that  the  island  failed  to  iroduce  more  than  a  very  smaU 
proportion  of  food  crops  aid  livestock  necessary  for  home 
consumption.  j 

The  Puerto  Rico  Reccnst  ruction  Administration  has  been 
making  every  effort  to  derionstrate  the  practicability  and 
economic  necessity  for  prolucing  food  crops  and  livestock 
sufficient  for  home  consumition.  and  to  develop  other  crops 
for  export  which  will  not  be  subject  to  severe  competition  and 
exposed  to  destrucUon  by  hurricanes.  This  work  should  h^ 
continued  as  aggressively  and  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  tht^ 
island  will  not  be  dependent  upon  coffee,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 

In  order  to  protect  Federal  investments  already  mad-  and 
to  expedite  the  economic  readjustment  which  is  obviouslv 
necessary  to  make  the  islanl  self-sustaining,  it  seems  to  bi> 
sound  economy  to  restore  ii  the  relief  bill  the  $11000  000 
criginaily  recommended  by  tie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  tJ  le  Buflget 


?J-mest  S'^Ar^f'"?'^-'  ^"  q-'^^'lon  contain  afflrmatlons  of  the 
stu.diest  of  Amenranlsm,  as  voiced  in  the  Declaration  nf  TnrtA 
^.^^Ji';!,^'--.^  the  BUI  ,,,f  Rieh^s,  and.  in  addlUon  ThS  pasigj- 
faUh^or^h;''v.^%;°''3:it  unreinittmgly  agalast  the  re1!?fo^ 
lauh  of  the  Jew  The  Communl.^t  who  was  a  Jew  is  now  an 
apostate      Con^.munlsra  would  .le^troy  rell^nous  faith      If  coZnu^ 

There  ar.-  sonne  Ccnimunists  who  were  born  Jews,  just  as  there  arn 
S^'^^'ln;'"'    ^^"   ^■''■^    ''°^"    Pro-cstants    and    CathoIl(S  '^'^ "? 

aemoc.acy  Aim^en^-ism  ha.5  br-rn  the  tool  and  the  entering 
wedge  in  the  destruction  cf  the  nioaern  European  repubUcs  Su^ 
semnism  and  democracy  are  inccmpatible  "  repuoucs.     Antl- 

In  a  mcssa-e  deilvered  at  the  Vvashlngton  convention  Simund 
B'  mf  ^^  ,^^-:,'^"^'^^"  ^^  '^^  Anti-DefaLatlon  iJague  of  B^nal 
Brith.  examined  carefully  the  accusations  that  a  disproi^rtionaterv 
large  number  of  Jews  are  Cummun.Ht^.  or  vice  versa     S^VacS  and 

the^nng:ng  resolut:cn.  far  wider  c.fculatlon  tHan^ey  ^^^^t2 


Jews  and 


EXTENSION 


Communism 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASiu\CHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  01 
Thursday 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THU  BOSTON  HERALD  OP  JUNE  1.   1938 


Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr. 
tend  my  remarks  In  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in 


In  ratifying,  on   motion  of  Jiidge 
iwolutlons  adopted   a  month   a 
irn«i  BTlth  in  Washington.  th« 
li«a  made  clear  again  the  attltujle 
launlsm.  fascism,   and  naza-ism 
cr^anlratlcn   dating   back    to    1 
1  Deluding  the  accepted  spokesmi 
64«t«a.    DlMrlct   1  covera  New 


peaker.  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
RccoRD.  I  mclude  the  following 
tlie  Boston  Herald  of  June  1 : 


REPRESENTATIVES 
June  2.  1938 


A.   K.   Cohen,  of  Boston,  the 

o   at   the   triennial   convention   of 

district   1  convention  at  Toronto 

-r  Of  Jewish  leaders  toward  com- 

B'nal  Brith.  a  purely  altruistic 

I.    haa   a   membership   or   60.000 

of  Jewry  throughout  tbe  United 

England.   New   York,   and   eastern 
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aea 


The  Spanish  Embargo 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Thursday,  June  2.  1938 

Mr.  BERNARD.    Mr.  S.-:eaker,  more  than  150.000  Amer- 
ican mdividuals.  from  every  section  of  the  country  including 

?'°™r^'  Z^'-^^^^^^'  '^^''^''-  '^^-yers.  artists,  writers,  mu- 

sic.ans,    actors,    churchmen,    labor    leaders,    and    men    and 

!  women  idrntmed   with  peace,   cultural,   and  social  wSrke?s' 

ThlTJ.^":  r"'K'^  '''''''  ^°^  ^'^^'"°  ^^«  embargo  agaimt 
the  Spanish  Republic  within  the  last  2  months,  accord^ng^ 
the  R,.verend  Herman  F.  R.issig,  executive  secretary  o?th1 

Su^nX  ^"""''  '"^  """"^  "^'"''^  committee  to  A^^ 
fapanish  Democracy. 

These  men  and  women  represent  every  body  of  political 

c'"hoTc"prn'?'  "'"^'^  '^^^^^  ^"^  ^-^^^^  members  othi 
mher  H^fr!^  ^^^"'/  '"'^  '^''^''^  religions.  Regardless  of  all 
Td  for  In  rpf'V''  °^K '"^  concerning  American  domestic 
f\rf  IZV^  relations,  they  are  in  hearty  agreement  on  the 
egll  V  eWt^'f  r"'  '''''''^''''  ^^^  discriminates  against  the 

Tu^trvVrl  Z  ^'^''^'^  ^'"^^^  '^'  ''^'  ^  b"y  ^^  this 
5?mi?aS;^n3mur^"^""  '''  ^^  '^''"^  °^  ^^^^  -^^  -^ 

tinn °r'.  w^'V^  '"'"'  ^'""^  '°^'^  ^'^  ^^^^  have  Sent  delega- 
nr.?  ^t?  J."^  ''''•  '^""^  ^^'  "°-'^  "f  telegrams,  letters,  and 
ItllZfu    "^^?:^^'^   ^°   President   Roosevelt.   Secretary   of 

mi^  L  .n  i  ^''^^'''  °^  '^'^  ^"^"^^^^  ^^^^^"  Relations  Com- 
mitree,  and  the  House  Foreign  AUairs  Committee  has  reached 
an  est.ma.ed  total  of  more  than  250  000.  Further  indications 
that  object.ons  to  the  adminisiration's  Spanish  poUcy  are 

r^^r^""'"^^  ^'I  '!!  '^''  ^^"  ^^-^^  numerous  radio  broadcasts 
reaching  hundreds  of  thcm^ands  of  people  have  been  made  by 
prcrninent  speakers  in  various  parts  cf  the  country  on  this 
matter. 

In  making  these  figures  public,  Dr.  Reissig  pointed  out  that 
organization,  which  have  taken  a  stand  against  the  SpaSsh 

tS  rhP  r^'''7'  '"'''"^  '"'^^^"^  ^^  ^-^^'"^  Americans  and 
r^tr  ^'^V  ''  '\'''''''''  ^^^^^'^  the  embargo,  and  the  sup- 
port of  Senator  Ny::s  resolution  which  is  designed  to  lift  it 

^J'ZlTi^'-'''  '^^^'■P^^t^t'^-n  placed  upon  the  recent  Gal - 

avofthP^     ^  ^''""'  °'  """^^'^^  ^^^^^  ^°^^  emphatically 
favor  the  Loyalist  cause  in  Spain. 

h,t1f  °''^  ^i^  individuals  who  have  supported  the  Nye  reso- 
ut  on  or  uho  have  m  other  ways  indicated  their  objection^ 

Henry  L.  Stimson,  ex-Secrttary  of  SUte, 
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Jerome  Davis,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 

Teachers. 

William  E.  Dodd.  former  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

Dr.  Albert  Elinstein.  Princeton  University. 

Sherwood  Anderson.  wTit^r. 

Prof.  Franz  Boas.  Columbia  University. 

Mary  E.  Woolley.  president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Walter  Lippmann,  columnist. 

Dorothy  Thompson,  columnist. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cushing.  Yale  Medical  School. 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConneU,  New  York  City. 

Bishop  Benjamin  Brewster.  Maine. 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
Paul  H.  Todd,  chairman.  Michigan  PubUc  Utilities  Com- 
mission. 

Helen  KeUer.  New  York  City.  ,  ,,     , 

Joseph  Curran,  executive  secretary  of  the  NaUonal  Mari- 
time Union. 

David  Dubinsky.  president,  International  Ladies'  Garment 

Workers  Union. 

Lewis   Merrill,   president.  United   Office  and  Professional 

Workers  of  America. 
A.  Philip  Randolph,  president.  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 

Car  Porters. 

Kathleen  Norrls,  writer. 

Leopold  Godowsky.  pianist. 

Bennett  Cerf.  publisher. 

Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise.  New  York  City. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  Conference  for  Cause  and  Cure  of 

War.  .     ,    , 

Organizations  and  groups  taking  similar  action   mclude 

the  following: 

National  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

American   Student  Union. 

Progressive  Commonwealth  Federation  of  California. 

Colorado  Progressive  Federation. 

American  Philosophical  Association. 

Supreme  Council  33'  Scottish  Rite  Freemasonry.  Southern 

Jurisdiction. 

New  York  East  Annual  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 

Central  Conference,  American  Rabbis. 

Columbia  University  Faculty  Committee  for  Peace  and  In- 
tellectual Freedom. 

More  than  650  locfiil  unions  of  both  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization, 
as  well  as  numerous  independent  labor  groups,  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  the  embargo  against  Loyalist  Spain 
should  be  lifted. 


Congressional  Investigations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  2. 1938 


INFORMATION    PREPARED   BY   E.   K.  GUBIN 


Mr.  DEES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  information 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  BL  Gubln  with  reference  to  congressional 

investigations: 

ComaBSSioNAL  IrrvKsnoATTONB 

[Extracts  from  law -review  arUcle.  Power  of  Congress  In  Investl- 
eations  To  Compel  the  Attendance  of  Witnesses  and  the  Produc- 
tion of  Papers  and  To  Punifih  for  Contempt,  to  appear  in  the  fan 


ispue  of  the  George  WaBh'.ngton  Law  Review,  and  extracts  frari 
book  Congressional  Investigations,  to  be  published  in  the  fail,  hoxi 
written  by  E,  K,  Gubin.  of  the  San  FVanclsoo  Bar  authority  ni 
adminlstrstive  law  and  procedure,  now  engaged  m  rfsearch  at  tl:e 
Library  of  Congress.) 

TOTAL    NrUBER   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   INVESTIGATIONS   TO    JUNI    1.    1938 

Since  the  first  meeting  of  Congress,  In  1789.  until  June  1,  193(5. 
there  have  been  a  totiU  of  477  congressional  InvesUgatlng  con:- 
mittees  authorized  by  Congress.  Of  this  total.  236  were  House  conri- 
mittees  and  216  were  Senate  committees  with  25  beuig  Joint  coir.- 
mittees  of  both  House  and  Senate. 

FIRST   CONGRESSIONAL    INVESnCATION 

The  first  Investigation  bv  Congress  was  instituted  by  the  Houiw 
Jn  1792  It  was  the  investigation  by  a  House  committee  of  seven 
Irto  the  conduct  of  General  St,  Clair  In  the  failure  cf  the  North- 
west expedition  under  his  command.  The  committee  cleared  tlis 
general. 

rraST   TNVIBTIGATION   BT    SENATE 

The  first  iwl  investigation  by  the  Senste  took  pTKce  In  1818  and 
was  the  Investigation  of  General  Jack.son  and  his  conduct  during 
the  Seminole  war  Although  three  investigations  had  already  be.u 
conducted  bv  the  Senate  prior  to  this,  they  were  only  minor;  this 
was  important,  not  only  in  subject  matter  but  In  the  fact  that 
It  was  the  first  Senate  investigation  where  the  Senate  committee 
wa-!  given  the  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  although  tris 
power  had  been  given  to  the  House  committee  when  it  first  was 
appointed.  The  committee  censured  the  conduct  of  Jackson  but 
made  no  further  recommendation. 

HOUSE  ORIGINAI-LT   UD  SENATE  AS  tNVESTlGATINC   BOOT 

Dunne  the  first  25  vears  that  Congress  met.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  the  branch  of  Congress  that  handled  most  o.  the 
congreselonal  investigations.  The  Senate  had  li«Jf  ^^°  "^TJf.^S^^ 
in  this  matter,  and  from  1789  to  1814.  of  the  80  inve-t Igatlons 
conducted  bv  Congress,  the  Senate  conducted  only  3  with  the 
House  taking  care  of  the  other  27.  The  ratio  was  thus  9  tc  1 
m  favor  of  the  House. 

SENATE    NOW    LEADS    IN    INVESTIGATIONS 

In  the  vears  that  followed,  the  Senate  slowly  but  "urcly  took  the 
lead  in  authorizing  and  conducting  investigations.  From  IWO 
to  1925  which  is  a  25-year  period  similar  to  tliat  set  out  in  ihe 
nreceeding  paragraph,  but  about  100  years  later.  Congress  ctn- 
guXd  aboSt  60  Lvestlgatlons.  but  of  this  }^^-';^\^^''J^ 
conducted  40  and  the  House  but  20.  The  ratio  had  thus  changed 
to  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Senate. 

From  1925  to  the  end  of  the  Seventy -fourth  Congress  June  20. 
1936  Congress  authorized  and  conducted  162  investigations,  and 
of  this  total,  11  were  Joint  investigations,  102  '^er*  Senate-con- 
ducted, and  49  were  House-conducted.    The  ratio  is  stUl  2  to  1  in 

favor  of  the  Senate.  r     ic««t 

From  the  start  of  the  Seventy-flJth  Congress,  January  5,  U57. 
to  June  1,  1938.  there  have  been  3  Joint  investigations  authorl7ed, 
10  Senate  Investigations,  and  6  House  InveBtlgatlons.  ^'^j^^^  ^^^^ 
and  last  being  the  present  un-American  activities  Investigation. 
Thus  the  ratio  Is  kept  exactly  2  to  1  In  favor  of  the  Senate. 

COSTS     or     INVESTIGATIONS 

The  total  costs  of  all  congressional  investigations  to  date  is 
approximately  five  and  one-half  miUlon  dollars.  This  U  the 
idnount  Congress  directly  authorized  committees  to  ^Pt^^J^"^ 
does   not    include   W.  P.  A.   help   and   other    bureau   and   depiirt- 

""Di^inr^he  early  part  of  the  twmtleth  century  and  up  uotd 
the  Vi'orld  war.  Congress  expended  on^^y^^^oiJ30^0W>peT 
year  on  investigations.  Since  then  they  have  run  al  ti^«  *»y 
from   JS250.000   to  over   »500,000   per   year,   the   high   poinU   being 

^^^^e^e'^enfy-fc^h^Sngress  authorized  20  Senate  Investlgatons 
and  10  House  Investigations,  the  Senate  »"^^»^oriElng  a  tota  of 
»831.000  and  the  House  »145.0(X..  or  »  grrand  total  ^  *i;j-^,i?I 
the  2  vears  of  the  session.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Seiiat* 
with  twice  the  number  of  investigations  spent  *°;ijr  "°»«^  .\^« 
^ount  that  the  House  did,  but  the  average  for  Congress  has  feiien 

to  »350,000  per  year.  ♦v,^,*,^    <j    i,in<- 

The  Seventy-fifth  Congress  to  date  has  authorized  3  Jjnt 
InvestleatioM  totaUng  $1^0.000,  10  Senate  investigations  totaling 
Sb  (So^  S  5  Ho^SlnJestigatlons  totaling  t22.^.  not  inclu.  m« 
any  amount  which  is  yet  to  be  authoriwjd  for  the  Un-Amertcan 

^^iTtriatSni^lttee  is  given  .100.000.  and  no  further  com- 
mittees  are  authorized,  this  wlU  mean  a  grand  total  of  •^^•^ 
for  the  2  years  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  or  an  average  of 
$165,000  pCT  yeair  auth<»-lzed.  

FINANCIAL    RETURNS    FROM    CONCRKSSIOH AL   TNVISTIGATTONS 

In  recent  years  one  of  the  major  financial  returns  ^^^^^^^^ 
slonal  investigations  has  been  the  uncovering  by  the  tovesUgutlon 
of  the  fact  that  certain  companies  or  individuals  have  received  lai^ 
sums  of  money  on  which  they  paid  no  ^come  tax. 

The  revelations  of  the  Senate  Stock  Exchange  f;^"^^^^^^^ 
tlce  Committee  of  the  Seventy-second  and  SV„«S^-iS,^^-Sf?f^ 
netted  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  over  ".OOO  (m  The  T.^ 
Dome  oil  Investigation  netted  the  Government  »3-9^^0<»J^  ,^ 
from  the  estate  oF  Edward  L.  Doheny  and  «'«^'»""d^»J^Xi  ^ 
^^cea      IncidentaUy   this   Investigation   netted   the   OovenLaaeat 
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thre*  tlm«  the  airount  Jt 
actual  caAh  rfcovered.    Incon^ 
for  oil  uaed  netted  the 
actually  paid  to  the  Go... 
oil  land  recovered  for  the 

Only  recently  the  Senate 
hearings  netted  the  Biireau 
ahcnff  of  Harlan  County  and 
and  detective  companies  who 
their  true  Income  until  this 
gators  of  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  direct  nr._ 
aavmgs  that  some  commlttewi 
Black  air  and  ocean  mall  con.. 
ment  tlO  000,000  In  overpaym^ 
contracts  were  not  canceled, 
ment  Investigations  have  likOj. 
pointing  cut  fraud  cr  the  pc^: 

OLT3TANDINO    ai*tn.TS 

1.  Dlacovery  of  tiie  part  of 
■piracy  in  1810. 

a.  Diacloaure  of  the  conduc 
War  of  181»-20.  and  of  the 
tional  reatrlctlons. 

3.  Resignation  of  Nlnlan 
of  the  "A.  B.'  plot  in  18i4 

4.  Implication  of  President 
ment  of  the  notorloua  Qalphl 

5.  Establishment  of  the 
8    Disclosures  of   the  Covo^e 

«ith  the  Lecompton  

for  the  election  of  Lincoln. 

7.  ActlvlUea  of  the  Wade 

Jdnt    House   and   Senate 

and  purpoM*  it  took  over  the 
after  lu  appointment  In  186 
and  asaumed  a  wide  range  of 

8.  Unearthing  of  the  Cr*dlt 
a  serious  set-tiack  to  the  poll 
Schuyler   Colfax,   and 
occurred  at  this  time. 

0.  Disclosure  of  frauds  In  .._ 

10.  Resignation  of  Secretary 
•ensatlonal  controversy  with 
trlbuted  to  the  disruption  ,, 
apllt  In  the  Republican  Party 

11.  Disclosure    of    the   e 

Harding  by  the  Walsh  and 

caused  the  dismissal  of  Director 
stealing  or  squandering  million  i 
Btireau,  the  resignations  of  ~ 
and  Interior,  for  their  part  Ir 
Attorney   General   Daugherty 
office:  and  the  recovery  of  ove 
in  valuable  oil  land. 

13.  Dlacloeurea  of  the  Senate 
tlcea  Committee  of  1933-34  u 
the   way  for  much  of  the  8 
millions    in    incooae    tjues, 
practices. 

14.  Dtaclosures   of   the   Nye 
reepoaaible  for  the  pTvsent 

15.  CItU   Liberties   Committed 
being  responsible  for  the  coll 
the  Indictment  of  88  persons 
of  the  labor  spy,  and  also 
mayor  of  Johnstown.  Pa. 

Two  ELAurua  or  RHrorr 

A.   UfWTUUTION  or 

(R.  Res.  220.  Uay  20,  1930: 
9831.) 

1    PITS  Members,  BAUiLton 
Ball,  and  NxLaoir 

a   Twenty. Ave  thousand  dollaH 

8.  No  committee  counsel  and 
was  Tolunt*ry.  and  only  a  small , 
Thus,  committee  mlMed  a  lot  of 
only  be  secured  by  intense 

4.  Hearings   were   held   In 
Boaton.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Beattje 
Lot  Angelea.  Cbattanoon, 
MemphU. 

8   Two  hundred  and 

P««n  of  taetlmony  waa  given. 

0.  Znveatigmted  communism  ^ 
(50  subsidiary  organlatlons  of 
tlons,   (c)   indtistrlaJ  activity 
larmed  forces  of  the  United 
mcrce.  (g)  Amtorg  Trading 
liClon.   (J)    IntcmaUonal  Ubcr 
arU  Ubcrtlea  Union,  (m) 
(o)  foreign  activity. 

7.  Rrecommendations:  (a)  ^ 
IJon  to  constantly  investigate 
iTatlon  laws,  (c)   approfHlatlon 
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spent  m  Investigations  to  date  in 

taxes  and  money  collected  after  suit 

ment  a  total  of  $15,500,000  in  cish 

t.  not  Including  blilions  of  dollars  of 

rnment  in  the  suits 

vil  Liberties  Committee,  through  Its 

Internal  Revenue  $20,000  from     he 

unaller  amounts  from  coal  companies 

had  failed  to  declare  the  amount  of 

--  ascertained  by  the  trained  Investi- 


inarlclal  returns,  we  must  remember  the 

have  provided  for:   for  example.  i  he 

cotimlttee  claims  It  saved  the  Govein- 

ts  that  vould  have  been  made  if  the 

rious  Inalan  affairs  ar-d  War  Depart - 

'Ise  saved  the  Government  money  by 

Iblllty  of  future  frauds. 

COMCaZBBIONAX.    IN\TSTICUT10S3 

General  WUkinson  in  the  Burr  cca- 

of  Andrew  Jackson  In  the  Seminole 
■t  regard  In  which  he  held  constitu- 


Edrarda.  Minister  to  Mexico  and  autlior 

Taylor's  Cabinet  In  the  culpable  pay- 
•^  claim  In  1850. 

Printing  Office  In   1860 
committee   In    1880   In   connection 
which  helped  to  pave  the  w  ly 


Gc  vernment 


coi  omlttee. 


This  was  the  first  use  of  a 

Ittee,   and   to   all   practical   intents 

part  management  of  the  Civil  W\r 

(after  the  disaster  of  BiUl  Run). 

executive  prerogative. 

Moblller  scandal  of  1872,  which  gare 

jlcal  careers  of  James  G.  Blaine  ard 

"a  worse  deflation  than  actual  y 


Star  Route  Mall  Service  In  1884. 
of  the  Interior  Balllnger  after  h:s 
^Ifford  Plnchot  in  1911.  which  cor - 
the   Taft   administration   and   tie 
in  1912. 


Gar  land 


of   the    "Ohio   gang"    under 

committees  of  the  Senate,  which 

Forbes  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  fcr 

of  dollars  of  funds  of  the  Veteraar 

»y  and  Pall,  Secretaxles  of  the  Navy 

the  oil  scandals:    the  dismissal  cf 

:  or  the   obvious  corruptness   In   h:s 

■^  $15,000,000;  and  billions  of  doUais 

Stock  Exchange  and  Banking  Prac- 

ier  Ferdinand  Pecora,  which  pave<l 

K.   C.   legislation,   the   collection   cf 

the    change    In    many    banklajj 


corrujtness 
Wh«  Bler 


Deiiby 


nder 


ai  d 


munitions   fnveetlgatlon,   which  U 
SiJ^lsh  embargo. 

Is  still   functioning,   and    besldei 

ion  of  much  taxes,   provided   fo- 

In  Harlan  County,  and  the  exposi 

*"^  in  the  arrest  for  bribery  of  thj 


colli  ctlon 


resuJted 


CoNcaxMioicAL  IimsnoAnoKs 

coMUUKiar  i>ropacanda 

i.  Rept.  2200.  Jan.   17,  1B31;  serial 

:t«H.  Chairman;  Bachman.  Esuck 

original  allotment. 

;  JO  special  investigators.    Testimony 

I  ercenuge  was  obtained  by  subpena 

f  imporunt  lijf  ormatlon  which  cotxid 

Invea  igatlon  by  trained  Investlgatora 

Washington.   D.   C.   New   Tork   City 

Portland.   Oreg..  San  Francisco 

Birm  ngham.  AUanU,  New  Orleana.  and 

•evenly- ave  wltnesMt  appeared,  and  flJ73 

psrtalnlnf  to:  (a)  Political  activity 
»f  Communist  Party),  (b)  publlca- 
i)  youth  activity,  (e)  activity  in 
B«.  (f)  activity  m  trade  and  com- 
)oratlon.  (h)  lmmigr»tlon.  (1)  re- 
aefenae.  (k)  Ogpu.  (l)  American 
tod  fund,  (n)  Federated  Preaa.  and 

Enlirglng  Federal  Btireau  of  Investiga- 
•  immiuniBm.  (b)  strengthen  immi- 
1  or  Btireau  of  Immigration  to  vig- 


( 
Statjee, 
Cor  )oratlon. 


fl^JjJ'^^^''^^  deportation  ra.se.s,  and  (d)  amend  naturalization 
i^Tn  rr  ^.'Tk'''  ^^''^;?^^^^^  becoming  citizen,  and  canceling  ciU^S 
snip  If  he  becomes  Ccmmunlst.  ^^i-^u. 

B.    im-ESTTCAnON    OF   NAZI   AND   OTHER    PROPAGANDA 

.93?  ^,Zl  lllo  ""    '"■    ""*■   ""   '^-^^    «•   >^P'-    '«.  '^''.    1». 

2.  Thirty  thcusar.d  dollars  aKotted  originally 

3.  Committee  oiunsel   and   special   Investigators  used 

4.  Seven  public  hearmRs  and  24  executive  hearings  were  held  In 

^nTiX.'rl  S   J.'  ""'"  ''°'''  ^'^^^"«°'  ^°^  ^°«^^^'  Ashevine   N^"  c! 

we^re^g'Jve'n''"^'''''^  ^^'^'^  ^''•'''^'"^  ^^'"^  ^^"^^^  P^8^»  °^  testimony 

coLiSn'ilLf '^    '"'   ''^^'''^-  '^»  '^^<=^^-  (c)  Silver  Shirts,  (d) 

r,„Ki,^r,''°"'"i^"'^'^  '^'  Rf^f^lstratlon  of  all  foreign  Kovemment 
?8  93  y?h1  ^/:P'7^'"^'\-K7^'-  'Agreed  to  In  c'Jnff^enS  May 
dl^iSli  ateS  hv  ,  !  Z^^"'-"^'*''  ^'•'^'*°"  P""^l^  "^^^  propaganda 
a^^pT  Serins  den, rVn'  'V  "^^^^"^''"^  *'>^^  foreign  nations  to 
Z^n!  L^  Tm  '^^P*-'"'"^.  'di  Statute  penalizing  person  elvinz  ad- 
llVf  'u"^'''"  '='  ■'"'^''"  ^°  disobey  laws  of  U^ted  States  ?e> 
statute  allowing  dl.stnct  attorney  outside  of  District  of  rn^nJvf, L 

mit';reT;U"l'Si;^  T^'i:'  f  ^^^r  -^l^tSr^y  ^e^-iToS! 

^;?SciH-  !"  -e'/-fnrc?  U-ntfiS^si^rJh^at^t^cC^S- 

usert^fhL^  ;?  ^  ,"'•'  "^  ^"'"-''^  ^^^'■'''"  a«  to  convict  help  beine 
SuL  md.  "'  .^'''''''^'^  '■''''>■  °^  ^h'»  me^teriEl  into  5fe  uSt^ 
SUves  ui.der  our  laws;   (k,   declare  Communist  Party  illegal 


My  Attitude  Toward  Lynching 

I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  2.  1938 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an  effort 
to  make  an  i.s.suo  in  my  district  of  the  fact  that  I  voted 
against  the  Gavagan  anti-lj^chlng  bill.  I  am   taking   thia 

befoTthl.°4'^^''  ""  ^^"^'^"^-  ^  ^^^J^^'  -^^^  has  nof  been 
before  the  House  in  several  months,     I  am  not  In  favor  of 

^ching.  but  I  did  vote  against  that  bill    b^ca'ase  I  firmly 

be^eved  fhat  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  because  I  did  not 

TcZ.T''-  '"'  >?°  ^°^  ''''''''  "°^-  "^^^  tha  bill  wou?d 
cr  ccuJd  improve  the  situation  In  any  respect. 

<^.T^l^Vr'Z'^^'^  Congress,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
funfif  f  ,  ^  I?  ""  ^'"^^^  ^'^'  °^  ^^^dy  ^d  time  to  the 
dr.^^»H  ?  ^''"'^"^  J""  '^^'  ^"^  ^^^  O^vagan  bill  was 
fnn  i^  °'  T""^  ''■'^^-  '^^'^  ^^  ^'^  a  division  of  opln- 
ion  among  the  Members  of  both  Houses  as  to  what  would 
be  the  actual  effect  of  a  Federal  statute  on  thLs  subject 

Many  have  contended  that  lynching  is  being  wiped  out  and 
I  irT.T^^\^'  completely  wiped  out  through  the  contlnu- 
rnZ^l  W^°'u  ^^^^  ^^'^  '^^^^  "^^de  '"  ^^e  States  and 
il^h       K^'^L^  '^'  ^^'^  ^°  ^'^^"^    There  is  no  doubt  that 

a^  fi  l^u^  ^'^^^''  ^"'^'•racial  organlzaUons.  education, 
and  the  healthy  sentiment  which  has  been  built  up  through 
agitation  for  law  observance  and  enforcement  through  con- 
8tl  uted  authorities.  To  me  it  has  been  most  remarkable  to 
note  the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  wiping  out 

f^m  "Sf.  M  H^^  T""''^-  ^^^  "^^^  ^^  been  reLced 
from  the  high  peak  of  231  in  1892-120  Negroes.  110  white 
men.  and  1  white  woman_to  only  8  in  1937.  Oklahomrhal 
had  only  1  lynching  in  10  years.  No  other  crime  hSbee^ 
reduced  with  one-tenth  the  same  rapidity 

01  tne  seventy-fifth  Congress  provided  for  a  fine  of  $10,000 
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to  the  county  and  $5,000  fine  and  5  years  imprisonment  for 
the  sheriff  or  his  deputies  if  a  mob  took  a  prisoner  away 
from  them.  Of  course,  under  such  conditions,  the  sheriff  for 
fear  of  becoming  involved  could  simply  leave  the  suspected 
criminal  to  the  mob  In  the  first  place.  The  sheriff  could 
easily  be  hunting  the  suspect  in  one  part  of  the  county  when 
It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  he  was  in  soiother  part.  In 
that  event  the  suspect  would  have  no  protection. 

It  is  regrettable  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  inject 
this  sort  of  thing  in  a  State  and  district  where  lynching  is 
not  a  problem,  and  to  create  racial  prejudice  where  it  does 
not  exist.  I  believe  that  effort  should  be  resented  and 
repudiated  by  the  people  of  all  races  £tnd  classes. 

My  work  as  a  citizen  and  a  Congressman  is  open  to  In- 
spection and  completely  refutes  any  attempt  of  this  kind  on 
my  part.  At  present  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House,  and  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handles  the  affairs  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  population  of  these  islands  is  90  percent 
or  more  colored.  I  challenge  anyone  to  show  that  I  have 
not  taken  the  same  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  these  people 
that  has  been  taken  by  our  committee  in  the  affairs  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  other  Insular  possessions.  This 
same  challenge  stands  as  to  my  attitude  toward  the  welfare 
of  all  constituents  in  my  district,  regardless  of  religion,  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

I  repeat  that  It  Is  regrettable  that  this  issue  is  raised  in 
the  peaceable  and  law-abiding  district  which  I  represent.  I 
did  not  raise  it,  but  since  others  have.  I  am  glad  to  state 
my  position,  and  leave  the  result  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
good  people  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve. 


My  Work  as  a  Matter  of  Record 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Thursday.  June  2, 1938 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  campaign  year  and 
those  of  us  seeking  reelection  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  going  back  to  our  people  and  giving  them  an  account  of 
our  stewardship.  As  for  myself,  I  find  this  to  be  a  pleasant 
duty  considering  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  in  which  I  have  served 
my  first  term.  Congress  has  accomplished  a  great  deal 
these  three  sessions  and  it  is  with  pride  that  I  set  out  a 
brief  summary  of  my  participation  in  major  work  of  this 
Congress. 

With  numerous  demands  made  upon  our  time,  It  is  dlfB- 
cult  for  many  of  us  to  be  constantly  present  at  the  session, 
but  my  record  will  show  my  100-percent  attendance  and 
answer  of  the  roll  call  with  a  vote  In  support  of  the  program 
mapped  out  by  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  and  our  great 
President.  The  few  times  I  have  taken  the  floor  I  have 
been  deeply  sincere  and  thoroughly  armed  with  facts  and 
evidence,  fighting  for  what  I  believed  to  be  right  and  never 
evading  an  issue.  I  have  never  straddled  the  fence,  but 
always  took  the  side  I  thought  to  be  right  and  fought  with 
determination  and  tenacity  in  that  cause,  never  hesitating 
or  wavering,  unprejudiced  by  propaganda,  and  uninfluenced 
by  lobbyists. 

Doubtless  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  my  work  for  the 
farmer  and  know  of  my  opposition  to  the  so-called  farm  bill 
for  1938.  I  opposed  this  measure  because  of  the  compulsory 
allotments  to  farmers,  but  presented  a  program  for  parity 
price.  Although  the  farm  bill  passed,  my  amendment,  which 
means  an  increase  of  300.000  additional  cotton  acres  for 
Oklahoma,  has  been  enacted.  It  is  my  purpose  to  continue 
my  work  to  alleviate  the  hardships  that  legislation  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  forced  upon  the  tarmers.    My  service 
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on  the  Prairie  States  Committee  and  on  the  Drought  Com- 
mittee led  to  the  allotment  of  $11,000,000  for  relief  of  drought- 
stricken  farmers,  $1,300,000  of  which  was  earmarked  for 
Oklahoma.  In  the  Oklahoma-Texas  delegations  concertecl 
action  through  my  efforts  brought  reorganization  of  tho 
Rural  Resettlement  Administration  and  my  work  with  th«! 
Oklahoma  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  put  $200,000 
in  the  hands  of  Oklahoma  farmers  to  buy  teams  and  imple- 
ments. I  actively  participated  in  the  successful  fight  which 
reduced  interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages  from  5 V'a  to  3  per- 
cent at  the  time  when  big  business  was  getting  Government 
loans  at  3  percent.  The  American  farmer  should  pay  no 
more  than  big  business.  Many  bills  have  been  introduced, 
many  passed,  affecting  the  farmer  directly  or  indirectly,  but 
I  have  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  farmer — informed  by 
study  and  through  counsels  with  farmers  of  my  district  and 
understanding  from  experience  the  farm  problem. 

My  work  for  soil  conservation  and  in  saving  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps  is  a  well-known  public  record  and  has  brought  recog- 
nizable results  to  the  Fourth  District  of  Oklahoma. 

Perplexing  proposals  have  been  advocated  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  war,  but  my  contention  has  always  bee:i 
that  to  preserve  our  peace  we  must  first  take  the  profit  out 
of  war.  In  this  connection  my  bill  H.  R.  4014  was  heari 
before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  during  the  delibera- 
tions which  produced  the  bill  now  on  the  calendar.  I  also 
Introduced  the  bill  for  Government  manufacture  of  war 
munitions.  I  have  offered  a  twofold  economic  program. 
First,  to  take  the  profit  out  of  war;  and,  second,  I  have 
proposed  an  economic  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Introduced  a 
national-defense  biD  to  carry  out  that  plan.  Perhaps  my 
greatest  service  for  the  cause  of  peace  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Forum  for  Peace  of  which  I  nov 
serve  as  chairman.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  par- 
ticipate In  this  forum.  Members  of  the  President's  Cabln<ft 
and  foreign  ambassadors  for  the  first  time  In  tJie  history 
of  our  Government  have  sat  down  with  the  Congress  analy;;- 
ing  international  problems  and  exchanging  viewpoints  to- 
ward the  promotion  of  world  peace.  This  should  certainly 
be  ranked  with  the  greatest  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace  that  have  been  made  these  2  years. 

One  cf  my  first  acts  after  taking  ofBce  was  to  Introduce 
a  bill  for  a  Federal  old-age  pension,  a  uniform  pension  en 
the  basis  of  age  and  not  on  the  basis  of  poverty.  A  meetirig 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  interested  in  old-age  pension 
legislation  was  called  with  Mr.  Bigelow  and  myself  servir.g 
as  cochairman.  We  have  worked  diligently  for  a  better 
pension  system  and  through  our  efforts  our  group  has  gained 
considerable  strength  and  as  our  work  continues,  this  group 
will  undoubtedly  be  successful  in  improving  the  old-aiie 
pension  system. 

For  public  health,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  stamp  out  syphil;  s, 
and  it  wsis  on  my  motion  that  funds  set  up  for  that  program 
were  increased.  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of  tlie 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  commended  my  pi>- 
neerlng  work  In  this  field.  It  was  also  on  my  motion  that 
the  bill  was  reported  to  establish  an  institute  to  discover 
a  cure  for  cancer.  I  feel  I  have  also  made  some  material  con- 
tributions to  pure  food  and  drug  legislation. 

In  the  field  of  taxation  uniform  and  equitable  adjust- 
ments must  be  made.  I  have  worked  to  this  end,  opposing 
the  fuel-oil  tax  bill  and  other  measures  intended  to  bring 
additional  tax  burdens  upon  our  people.  My  bill  to  extend 
the  community  property  tax  laws  to  all  States  for  Federal 
Income-tax  purposes  is  a  basis  for  equitable  distribution  of 
Federal  Income  taxation  and  will  erase  discrimination  be- 
tween States. 

For  business  I  secured  passage  of  my  bill  which  protects 
small  and  legitimate  business  from  unfair  trade  practices 
of  more  powerful  and  greedy  competltots.  Many  have  urged 
that  government  and  business  get  together  In  a  cooperative 
program  to  relieve  the  recession  that  has  engulfed  us.  My 
efforts  along  this  line  brought  mors  businessmen  to  the 
President's  conference   to  discuss   the  problems  of  smill 
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any  other  district  west  of   the 


business  than  came  fron 
Mississippi  River. 
This  administration  has  seen  the   need   for  perman<'nt 

and  all  of  us  have  done  our  best 


projects  the  country  over, 


authorlatloa  for  construe 
Oklahoma  to  be  built  on 


buildlnf  two  new  Federal 
another  at  Okemah.  with 
mun  for  a  poat  ofBce  at 
Konawa. 

Time  does  not  permit 
bills,  postal  blila.   and  n 


to  sponsor  projects  of  a  listing  nature.  In  my  own  district 
we  have  made  a  national  record  for  building  schoolhoufics. 
We  have  built  municipal  juiJdings  and  waterworks.  A  ifi- 
gantlc  niral-electrlflcatlor  project  is  in  operation  in  the 
southern  part  of  my  distiict.    I  have  succeeded  in  getting 

ion  of  the  second  largest  dam  In 
he  Cimarron  River  at  Mannfc>rd 


in  Creek  County.  Okla.    1 1  the  Fourth  District  we  are  naw 


buildings,  one  at  Drumrlght  and 

authorization  of  a  building  pro- 

etumka.  Coalgate,  Shawnee,  and 


to  to  into  the  many  private 

_     lerouj   other   measures   I   hav« 

authored,  but  I  call  your  I  attention  to  the  aid  and  assiit- 
ance  I  have  given  the  Indians  of  my  district.  In  my  s(c- 
tlon  of  the  country.  Iiuliin  aflairi  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
my  time.  I  have  secured  [a  per  capita  payment  to  the  Sac 
aiKl  Fox  Tribe;  have  pending  a  bill  for  a  siinllar  payment 
to  the  Semlnoles  and  thrse  other  major  bills  which  aUcct 
Indian  tribes. 

I  want  to  include  here  a  few  extracts  from  letters  Indi- 
cating the  character  of  mj  service  here. 

"I  airprectate  very  mueli  tj«  tupport  jrou  hare  given  our  pro- 
gram In  th»  H*Us  of  Coagjew."  (Raiph  R.  Detnlng,  Aznerican 
Legion  commander.) 

•Thank  Ood  for  a  Member  who  eazmot  be  coerced  "  (O.  W 
Bacon.) 

"It  18  bnpoalble  to  t«U  jou  In  words  my  greet  appreciation 
tor  the  splendid  cooperation  and  service  you  rendered  the  asi,o- 
datlon  at  the  hearings  on  custodial  bills  I  know  that  every 
member  of  the  aasoclatlon  reels  Just  as  I.  Prienda  like  your- 
self are  rarely  found  and  It  Is  Indeed  with  great  personal  pride 
that  I  consider  myself  one  rf  yours  "  (OrvUle  P.  Clark.,  presi- 
dent. National  Association  Poit  Office  Mechanics.) 

"This  amount  represents  oae- fifth  due  Pontotoc  County  fann- 
ers, so  keep  the  fight  on.  yoa're  doing  good.  We  will  rememl)er 
you  when  the  time  comes  to  send  you  back  to  Washington " 
(C  C.  Stinnett,  farmer.) 

1  can  assure  you,  Lyle,  that  I  highly  appreciate  your  f^- 
forts.  I  realize  Just  exactly  what  you  are  up  against,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  everything  that  I  can  do  toward  assisting  you 
at  any  time,  you  can  be  aaiured  that  I  will  do  It.  The  meT.i- 
berahlp  of  our  organlatlon  Id  the  Stata  of  Oklahoma  wUl  mere 
than  back  you.  They  knois  you  are  going  along  with  Pr^.sl- 
dent  Roosevelt  on  this  prog  ram."  (WUllam  Dalrymple  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. ) 

"Yestsrday  hearings  were  held  by  the  subcommittee  otf  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  (tommlttee  of  which  Mr.  Boeen  was  a 
member.  This  subcommittee  heard  a  number  of  witnesses  and 
went  Into  the  matter  most  carrfully.  I  have  attended  a  great  many 
heartngs  before  leglslaUve  con  mlttees.  but  I  do  not  ever  recall  any 
Instance  where  the  members  ot  a  committee  more  earnestly,  sin- 
cerely, and  In  my  opinion  i ought  to  ascertain  the  facts.'  Mr. 
BoazM,  of  course,  did  not  defliltely  commit  himself  regarding  tlie 

bin. 

"Beyond  qxMstloa.  his  oooi  fusions  regarding  this  bill  will  be 
based  upon  his  own  opinion  a  Its  merits.  While  I  believe  we  have 
convinced  him  of  the  reasonj  idleness  oi  our  pc&ltion.  if  we  have 
not.  the  fault  ts  ours,  becaus<  we  had  every  opportunity  elven  ixs 
to  do  so."     (Judge  Dt.vld  M.  Hood  ) 

T  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  Infinite  patience  which  you 
and  the  committee  showed  Ie  giving  us  such  a  long  and  careful 
hearing."     (William  M.  Smith.) 

*T^»e  ts  not  a  better  or  m  ire  loyal  supporter  of  good  roads  n 
Oongreai  thaoLru  H.  Bobbm.  rf  the  Poorth  Dletrlct  of  Oklahoma  " 
(Wtuxaui  Cabtwuort.  chalrm  an  of  the  House  Roads  Committee  ) 

"As  you  know.  I  am  the  r  mklng  Democzut  on  the  Intersta::* 
Cxanmeree  Committee  of  the  I  oiiae.  of  which  Congressman  Borev 
e*  your  district,  to  also  a  men  ber.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
f"""^.?*^  ?•  ■'™**  1*  T««"  I  «■•  recenUy  asked  fa-  my  opln- 
loo,  whieh  I  gave,  and  It  may  se  of  interest  to  you  to  know  of  tt.e 
high  regard  which  I  Lave  for  roiir  Congressman  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  Oongreeaman  Bosen  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  pre- 
sent liis  caas  very  effectively  la  oonfermoe  with  men  of  long  ex- 
p<>ne&os  and  tried  abUity.  He  «  able,  aiert.  and.  most  imporUnt  of 
^^t^S^!^^^^^  i^^  (levoUon  to  duty.  The  people  of  his 
district  sboold  feel  pleased  wtt  a  the  work  of  their  RepresentaUve." 
(TTnBHi  rarnMCT.  OongrcHDuu:  from  Ohio.) 


"T  have  found  Mr  Bofen  to  be  a  very  Industrious  and  con- 
scientious worker  He  is  '.rylnif  to  give  a  sincere,  useful  service;  he 
Is  a  man  whose  asefulnes.^  I  e.xpfct  to  see  Increase  the  longer  he 
remains  in  Conerress.  I  particularly  commend  his  oonsclentlous  and 
Intelligent  effort  to  give  useful  service  to  the  coimtry."  (Hon. 
Clajience  F.  Lea,  cluarmau,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  ) 

"Mr  BoRTN  Is  one  of  the  very  youngest  Members  of  the  House 
but  has  impressed  himself  well  upon  the  membership.  Very  few 
first -term  Members  art-  assigned  to  major  committees,  Bokzn  Is  a 
member  of  the  Interstuif  und  Foreign  Commeroe  Committee,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  luiportant  committees  lu  the  Congress  " 
(Hon    8am  Rayburn  i 

"Congressman  Bosen  should  not  have  an  opponent  this  year  He 
has  been  one  of  ihe  most  active  Members  of  the  House  and  cer- 
tiiinly  \\M  become  &n  wi-11  known  for  his  hard  work  and  study  of  all 
rrobli  ms  a«  any  man  who  hn.i  been  here  so  short  a  time.  He  never 
lets  an  opportunity  pass  to  render  Mervlce  to  Oklahoma  He  has 
the  added  faculty  of  making  friends  with  all  hla  colleaguss,  and  If 
given  an  opportuniiy  to  atay  In  Congrew  he  undoubtedly  will  be 
able  to  render  oulMtancllnK  ncrvlce  to  hU  district,  State,  and  Nation  " 
(W.  R    Pt)Acr.,  Congressman  from  Texas  ) 

"Ltlk  Bosen  u  an  outntandlng  permonagn  among  the  Members 
who  have  nnsently  been  added  to  the  Congress.  Hla  la  a  clear  edu- 
cated, and  sKKrcMiv.'  nund,  and  with  his  youth,  hla  pre«enc«  If 
continued  here,  l.s  nUoU  with  great  promise  for  hla  district  Rnd 
his  State  In  f«rt.  I  doub'  if  there  Is  a  more  promising  figure  in 
thw  whole  Ijody  '     i  Lctmex  Patiuck,  Congrossnian  from  Alabama.) 

"Those  who  come  In  ctmtiict  with  Cotigreeeman  Bo«en  on  the 
floor  of  the  HouMe  know  hf>  i.«i  an  efflclent.  liard-worklng  Representa- 
tive We  who  meft  hUn  In  the  corridors  and  arc  associated  with 
him  as  ofncf  nfighbor^  know  him  as  a  congenial  and  friendly  co- 
worker Evnn  thoui'h  he  Is  one  of  the  very  youngest  men  of  the 
House,  he  has  gained  for  himself  a  fine  respect  from  his  colleagues 
and  what  Is  more,  their  feeling.s  of  friendship  I  am  glad  to  give 
you  my  humble  appreciation  of  him  and  his  service."  (Hon  John 
McSwkenxy.  of  Ohio  I 

"Outstanding  among  the  younger  men  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  wh,  m  I  have  become  acquamted  la  the  Congress- 
man from  the  fourt!":  district,  Mr  Boren  He  has  instigated  Sev- 
ern, informal  conforencrs  !r.  ortJer  to  develop  and  unite  sentiment 
and  has  thereby  helped  to  furnish  for  new  Members  a  sort  of 
school  of  practira!  poMTirs  I  have  been  porttcularlv  Impressed 
witn  the  part  he  has  piayed  m  conferences  which  wp  are  now 
holding  This  1.S  a  fiiriher  effort  at  molding  right  public  opinion 
and  educating  young  Conorrrssmeii  In  their  official  duty  I  would 
say.  definitely,  that  .Mr  B  .ren-  ls  oru.-  of  our  stroncer  Represenui- 
tives  among  the  yo;ui.,'er  men.  '  iHon.  John  R,  Murdock  Arizona  i 
.\  Conere^-vsman  can  best  .^crv..  his  State  through  a  combinatiou 
c.  e.i.  nre.ir  ^tivity  plus  serjcnty.  Lylf.  Boren,  of  Oklahoma  is 
certainly   enert-etb^   m   bt-half  of  hl.-=   constituent.^   and   I   hope   they 

r/r,rv''-^'*w''°''^^  ^Z  ^^^^  ^'^  ^"  Congress  untU  he  obtains  sen- 

iontv         I  Hon    Jur  H£ndricics,  Florida.) 

-At  thu  seius.,n    -f  the  vear.  It  gives  me  eenulne  pleasure  to  write 

r^^r,  ^T  K^''^'"^  !^  ^'°^  ""•'■  ^*^1''^-  Of  »^'Fh  regard  and  of  friend- 
ship     I  have  noticed  yuir  a-tivity  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  your  short  term  of  office  and  have  found  vou  to  be  dllieent 
alert,  and  aegrt.sBlve  for  the   interest*  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma 

in  w'^sh--t'^^rr"'       \  ,^""^■,  '^'"^    ^'"^    your    constituents    S? 
i^^  '^      '   -^'^■''  ^'"'^^^  ^  pleased  with  your  atUtude  of  interest 

l^ooS.^^ll^'u^i.si:;^',  '''-''    ^^^^^    ^    Oklahoma."     (Hon.    Ov^^^:; 

nf"/hi''?f'^  ^^'    ^'"'''^  personally  and  have  seen  him  on  the  floor 

?ounfn  Tl^'VlT"^''  '^-^g^g'^d  in  legislation  affecting  the  ent^ 
^^^r  ?r.^      .  .^-'^  "'*■''  P*'-"!'--"^^  ti^^^ict      He  is  active,  ener- 

getic, and  a  ?o  gett^f  and  attends  to  business  In  a  very  cap.-^ble 
manner         ,  Hon    Lewis  L    Boyek.  Illinois  i  tip.^Die 

"I  Wish  to  commend  you  In  your  splendid  work  as  a  Member  of 
Uie  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I  have  watched  your  activTty  and  I 
have  not.xl  carrftilly  that  you  are  the  poor  Lan's  fnend.'  Ii  J 
r.J,.^      '^'^  v!^'*'  ^  "°'*"  ^^'^  ^^^^  >'°^  ^^  ^°^  P«ace  and  against 

•Please  permit  me  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of 
I  Ttln"^""'  Employees  to  expres.  our  gratitude  to  you  "  (cSSrlS 
plo^i^s.)        P"*'*^^"^'    American    Federation    of    Government  S^ 

th^^"^  Jolrang  wir^  us  in  maklnc  possible  the  establishment  of 
iJf„«hJ  !^^K°'\t  ^"^^'^^'^^^  ft>r  Infantile  Paralysis  was  of  in- 
valuable  aid  to  the  cau'^e  and  the  efTort  which  you  devoted  to  *hls 
w^^e^act   Of    unsemsh    service"      (Keith  ^Morgan^^SaSm^n^ 

•■I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  my  verv  deen 
apprecuition  for  the  continuing  interest  which  you  Sve^d^? 
affilstance  you  have  given  in  connection  with  our  venereal -Siie! 
contpoiprogram.  Your  early  IntrtKluctlon  of  bills  lalT  yew-  y^ur 
addjrewea  in  the  Hogse  of  Representatives,  your  lectm^  on  thll 
prob  em  altogether  represent  a  very  Imporlant  Sn^ution  to 
pubUc  understanding  of  this  problem  I  w^  also  t?^e^re^  m?  s^ 
pr^latlon  for  your  assLstance  In  helping  to  secure  aX^Se  ^I 
port  on  the  pending  venereal-disease  leglsiaUon.    NatunST?  h<J; 
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the  House  wHl  act  favorably  on  this  measure  so  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  In  a  position  to  give  material  assistance  to 
States  and  communities  In  a  concerted  attack  on  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 

"This  Is  a  personal  note  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  your 
friendship  and  assistance."  (Dr.  Thomas  Parran.  Surgeon  Oen- 
crai.) 


Slum  Clearance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  2  aegislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20), 

1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER,  JUNE  2.  1938 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  this 
afternoon  to  be  present  while  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagnir]  made  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  on  the 
network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  Federal  housing.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  offered  an  amendment  to  the  pending  joint  resolution 
to  expand  the  housing  program  by  increasing  the  amount 
available  for  housing  from  $500,000,000  to  $800,000,000.  I 
am  confident  that  the  readers  of  the  Congrkssional  Record 
will  find  much  of  interest  and  instruction  in  the  Senator's 
broadcast.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  when  President  Roosevelt  approved 
the  first  projects  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  not  long 
ago,  he  made  this  far-reaching  statement:  "Today  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  In  the  economic  and  social  life  of  America. 
Today  we  are  launching  an  attack  on  the  slimis  of  this  country 
which  must  go  forward  untU  every  American  family  has  a  decent 
home." 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  nation  which  boasts  of  its  high 
standard  of  living  and  great  Industrial  advances  should  house  one- 
third  of  Its  population  under  conditions  which  are  below  the 
minimum  requirements  of  health  and  decency.  In  some  of  these 
slum  areas  in  different  cities  throughout  the  country  the  infancy 
death  rate  Is  3  times  higher,  the  danger  of  contracting  tuberculosis 
Is  30  times  higher,  and  the  rate  of  JuvenUe  delinquency  is  300  times 
higher  than  In  other  sections  of  the  same  cities.  In  terms  of 
Institutional  care,  fire,  crime,  disease,  and  human  misery,  we  pay 
an  api>alllng  price  Indeed  for  the  slum  conditions  that  have  so  long 
disgraced  our  urban  life. 

Only  9  months  ago  we  in  America  responded  to  the  practical 
needs  of  this  situation  by  establishing  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority.  Through  a  system  of  Federal  loans  and  grants  to  local 
public-housing  authorities,  we  have  created  the  legal  and  financial 
mechanisms  for  a  Nation-wide  crusade  against  the  slums. 

Let  us  go  on  a  brief  tour  of  the  housing  projects  being  launched 
In  variotis  parts  of  the  country. 

Here  Is  a  relatively  smaU  city  In  the  heart  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 
It  has  no  less  than  17  clearly  defined  slvun  areas,  housing  admost 
one-third  of  Its  population  of  65,000.  Of  the  7,000  dwellings  In 
the  slum  areas,  more  than  half  are  uninhabitable  by  any  decent 
standard.  Crime  and  disease  records  in  the  slvims  far  exceed  the 
city  average.  In  some  sections  there  Is  a  high  incidence  of  malaria, 
and  the  tuberctilosls  death  rate  Is  three  times  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

Under  the  Federal  program  a  contract  has  been  signed  for 
the  construction  of  two  separate  projects  to  accommodate  335 
families,  in  the  vicinity  of  parks,  playgrounds,  schools,  and  shop- 
ping centers,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments where  the  tenants  are  employed.  The  rents  In  these  new 
buildings  will  average  $3.50  per  room  per  month,  about  equal  to 
that  now  paid  for  run-dovm  dwellings  lacking  the  ordinary  sani- 
tary facilities. 

Here  Is  another  typical  Instance — a  mldwestem  steel  town 
with  a  population  of  180.000.  More  than  72  percent  of  the  dweU- 
ings  In  the  area  to  be  developed  are  unfit  for  human  habitation; 
85  percent  have  no  private  sanitary  facilities.  In  one  instance  a 
single  spigot  was  found  to  be  the  only  soxirce  of  water  supply  for 
74  tenants,  Incltiding  25  children  of  school  age.     The  ramshackle 


wooden  dwellings,  crowded  row  on  row  In  miserable  confusion, 
would  bum  like  tinder;  a  serious  conflagration  wovild  result  from 
the  slightest  careless  spark. 

Such  new  dwellings  as  have  bi-en  constructed  In  this  city  In 
recent  years  are  almost  all  too  expensive  for  the  meager  pursci 
of  the  impoverished  slum  dweller. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Federal  prxsgratn,  there  are  notr 
being  constructed  In  this  same  section  sanitary  and  healthful 
dwelllnga  for  600  families.  The  business  district  and  shcpplnu 
centers  will  be  easily  accessible,  and  the  children  vrtll  have  thj 
benefit  of  a  large  recreation  center  situated  nearby.  The  averagj 
rent  will  be  about  $4.25  per  room  per  month,  no  more  than  that 
now  paid  by  the  slum  dwellers  for  their  tumble-down  flretraps. 

For  a  third  and  final  Illustration  let  us  go  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. In  the  shadows  of  New  York's  skyscrapers  and  palatial  resi- 
dences hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  dwell  In  hovels  cut  off 
from  the  light  of  day,  lacking  In  auch  basic  necessities  as  hot  wrtev. 
tubs,  and  private  toilets,  threatened  with  a  deadly  fire  hacanl 
which  has  taken  alz  times  the  toll  of  human  lives  In  "old  law' 
tenemenU  than  In  other  residential  quarters  of  the  city. 

New  York  has  had  experience  with  private  low-cott  houilnn. 
But  the  average  rental  In  the  two  projecu  completed  Is  911  per 
room  per  month,  a  rental  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  aluta 
dweller. 

Under  the  Federal  law  a  contract  haa  been  signed  for  two  proj- 
ects to  house  a  total  of  over  A,000  families  In  new  buildings  affortl- 
ing  a  maximum  of  sunlight  and  ventilation.  Rente  will  be  about 
10  per  room  per  month,  or  leas  than  many  of  theee  slum  dwelleia 
now  pay  for  dilapidated  and  disease-ridden  homes. 

Substantially  the  same  story,  with  varying  details,  can  be  otil.- 
llned  for  every  city  which  la  participating  In  the  program.  Tl>« 
President  summarized  the  situation  admirably  when  he  said: 

"It  Is  a  special  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  cities  sub- 
mitted to  me  on  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  list  No.  1 
constitute  almost  a  cross  section  of  the  varied  life  and  history  of 
our  country.  There  are  large  cities  and  small.  There  are  new 
cities  and  old.  There  are  great  manufacturing  cities  and  othei-s 
serving  chlefiy  as  a  focal  center  of  an  agricultural  community.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  the  benefits  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  are  being  distributed  over  so  vrtde  an  area  among  cities  difler- 
Ing  in  everything  else,  but  alike  in  being  afflicted  with  blighted 
areas  and  slimis." 

Already  more  than  $350,000,000  have  been  earmarked  for  projeca 
In  23  States.  Loan  contracts  are  being  executed  at  an  acoeleratlE.g 
pace.     In  some  cities  construction  Is  already  under  way. 

The  projects  are  being  developed  on  the  most  economical  ba&'.s 
possible,  vrtth  essentials  of  decent  Uving  maintained  and  frills 
eliminated.  Estimated  costs  of  the  approved  projects  range  from 
10  to  35  percent  below  the  maximum  per  family  dwelling  aUowed 
by  the  law.  Monthly  rentals  will  range  from  $2.75  to  $5.15  p<tf 
room.  Thus  we  are  actually  achieving  decent  housing  within  ttte 
means  of  the  lowest  third  of  our  population. 

To  insure  that  the  blighted  areas  of  these  communities  will  I* 
obliterated,  the  law  requires,  and  every  project  provides  for.  tlie 
demolition  of  at  least  one  slum  dwelling  for  each  new  famUy  unit 
constructed  under  the  program.  In  most  instances,  the  new 
buildings  will  rise  on  the  very  site  of  the  slimi  dwellings  d'S- 
mollshed. 

The  social  objectives  of  a  low -cost  hotislng  program  are  only  one 
side  of  the  plcttire.  This  program  is  aU  the  more  desirable  becauw 
It  affords  an  outstanding  opportimlty  to  stimulate  private  Industry. 
At  this  very  moment,  the  Senate  Is  considering  a  relief  blU  to  hslt 
the  current  recession  and  start  the  spiral  of  business  activity  ui>- 
ward.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  In  the  Presldeni'e 
recent  message  to  Congress.  I  have  introduced  amendments  to  the 
pending  bUl  to  expand  the  United  States  housing  program  from 
five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  million  doUars.  These  amendmenU 
win  round  out  our  recovery  efforts  by  stimulating  retarded  indus- 
tries vital  to  our  economic  weU-belng,  by  returning  htindreds  af 
thousands  of  the  unemployed  to  their  regtilar  Jobs  in  private  In- 
dustry, and  by  releasing  a  fund  of  purchasing  power  which  wOi 
have  beneficial  effects  upon  our  entire  economy. 

This  volume  of  sltmi  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  will  be  coa- 
structed  through  Federal  loans,  all  of  which  will  ultimately  retu-n 
to  the  Federal  Treasxiry.  The  only  direct  Federal  expenditures 
will  be  the  contributions  to  maintain  the  low-rent  character  of  t.ae 
projects.  Such  contributions  are  spread  over  a  long  period  of  time 
imder  a  pay-as-you-go  system,  and  even  at  the  peak  of  the  ex- 
panded program  cannot  exceed  $36,000,000  a  year.  This  maximum 
annual  cost  Is  about  one-seventh  of  the  1938  Federal  expenditure 
for  highways  and  one-twelfth  the  Federal  benefit  and  rental  pay- 
ments imder  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  program.  The  cost  wlU 
return  to  society  many  times  over  In  htmaani  tartan  and  mater.al 
advancement. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  program.  Such  criticism  as  I  have  heard 
has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  slxun-clearance  program  Is  not  pro- 
ceeding fast  enough.  The  pending  amendments  would  remedy  that 
situation.  With  these  amendments  approved,  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  more  powerful  assault  upon  the  slxmas  and  a  marked  increase 
in  business  activity,  from  which  Industry  and  labor  vrtll  greatly 
profit.  We  can  make  no  better  Investment  in  national  aeaeU  for 
the  benefit  of  this  and  f  utxire  generatlona. 
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Mr.   LEMKE.     Mr.    Spe4lte 

remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
May  31,  1938: 
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Ftlends   and    ItotenCTs 

bin      ThUj  is  Just  the  beg 

latksi  have  several  cards  up 
the  blggeet  Navy  in  the 
new  Navy  program  It  will 
more      The  object  of  this 
•hips      The  bill  that  was 
tMUtleahlps  In  addition  to 
Navy  appropriation. 

When    this   legislation 
that  the  object  was  not  war 
that  these  battleships  were 
bluff  and  who  wants  to  do  th( 
that  their  bluff  may  be  called 
bUl  be  willing  to  accept  the 
their  lives,  or  will  they  again 
Into  foreign  waters  and  to 
wanted  a  big  Navy  to  bluff  with 
high. 

The  law  authorizes  the 
at  •1.000.000,000      When  I 
•efaoolhouse  that  cost  WOO 
OOO  such  school  houses.     If  th 
mean  about  666  such 
This  •1,000  000  000  used  as 

to  refinance  all  the  farm , 

000  used  as  a  revolving  fund 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cc 
•1.000,000.000  used  for  road 
several  transcontinental 
to  wast  and  from  north  to 
would  prevent  any  Nation  . 
agalnct  us  because  then  we 
tbey  were  neixled  In  caae  of 
Theae  battleships,  unless 
th*  affairs  of  other  nations,  , 
not  the  Insti-umentalltles  of 
taUtlea  at  a4:gT«aBlon.     They 
other  people  and  other  peoph 
foreign  watei«. 

Again,  If  ettch  county  were 
000.000.  the  •jnount  for  each 
this  billion  dollars  is  to  be 
bearing  bonds,  the  amount  „ 
paid      Therefore,  each  county 
uted.  would  have  to  pay  •999 
shlpe,  so  that  someone  who  u 
with — so  that  someone  can  use  . 
with  other  natlofw  In  meddling 

The    Jlngolsts,    armament 
■hout   their  patnotlsm  from 
lovers  of  peace  but  that  to 
navy  and  army  in  the  world 
repeat   Iteelf     If   we   had   the 
pertiape   now  be   in  the  ^. 
We  would  perhape  again  be 
The  truth  is.  we  are  not 
and   Europe  because  we  did 
largeet  army.    That,   and  that 
of  thta  Nation  from  again  bel 

Theee   battleships  sre  not 
national  meddling     They  are 
In  our  own  waters  but  in 
then  let  us  build  submarines 
torpedoes  and  mines  and 
IT  we  had  taken  that  ^999 
which   to   maJte   Its   unemployid 
would  have  a  nation  of 
proud   of  the  Stars  and 
to  them.    That  would  be  teal 


passed   the   bllllon-dollar   Navy 
g      Those  responsible  for  this  legls- 
tjhelr  sleeves.     They  are  clamoring  for 
Before  we  get  throiigh  with  this 
the  Nation  several   bUllon  dollars 
le(^lation  Is  bigger  and  bigger  battle- 
authorizes  the  building  of  three 
already  provided  for  In  the  regular 
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up   for   consideration   we   were   told 

3ut  peace      We  were  boldly  Informed 

foj-  bluff  only.     But  who  do  we  want  to 

bluffing?     Did  It  ever  occur  to  them 

Then  will  those  who  w)ted  for  the 

consequences  of  the   bluff  and  offer 

conscript  the  youth  and  send  them 

foreign  battlefields  Just  because  someone 

?     The  price  of  the  bluff  comes  too 

budding  of  three  additional  battleships 

a  youngster  I  went  to  schocl   in  a 

'^  $1,000,000,000  would  build  2  000,- 

were  equally  dlstrlbutjed.  It  would 

»  for  every  county  In  this  Nation. 

i.  revolving  fimd  would  be  sufllclent 

■'Hges  of  this  Nation.     Thlj  $1.000 ,000,- 

would  refinance  all  the  homes  that 

sratlon  Is  now  foreclosing  on     This 

tuUdlng  would  be  stifflclant  to  build 

highways  across  the  continent   from  east 

Theee  transcontlnencal  highways 

ever  attempting  a  war  of  aggression 

ooi^ld  mobilize  men  and  materials  where 


Intend  to  use  them  to  meddle  In 

fierv-e  no  useful  purpose      They  are 

liome  defense      They  are  Instrumen- 

ire   Intended   for   the  destruction   of 

"s  property  In  foreign  lands  and  in 


pay  an  equal  share  of  this  $l  000  - 
<^ounty  would  be  tsaa  000.     But  since 
d  by  selling  tax-exempt.  Interest- 
be  over  •3  000.000.000  before  it  is 
If  the  burden  were  equally  dlstrlb- 
■^  for  these  three  additional  battle- 
5  to  bluff  can  have  them  to  bluff 
them  as  trading  stock  in  conjunction 
**  In  other  nations'  affairs. 

i    munition    manufacturers    again 

*e  housetops.     They   say   they   are 

nire  peace  we  must  have  the  largest 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.     History  will 

largest   army   and   navy   we   would 

'♦   oriental   and    European   conflict. 

ig  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

involved  In  the  conflict   in  China 

It  have  the  largest   nayy   and   the 

alone,  may  have   saved  the  youth 

~  conscripted 

national   defense   but  for  Inter- 

or  assault  upon  other  nations,  not 

1  :n  waters.     If  we  want  real  defense 

ind  airplanes.     Let  us  manufacture 

batteries  upon  our  own  shorea. 

and  given  it  to  each  county  with 

"    again   self-supporting,    then    we 

men  and  women  who  would  be 

because   they   meant  something 

national  lecurlty.  i 


mJclng 


Jtist  now  the  world  has  pone  mad  Everv  nation  declares  that 
It  loves  peace  and  at  the  same  time  Is  either  actually  engaged  In 
slaughtering    its   own    people   cr   other   people,    or   preparing   to   do 

so  We  are  being  crn'roilrc!  by  thia  same  insanity.  It  seema  that 
this  madnes.s  i.s  contaciou.s  Did  you  ever  see  two  yellow  dogs 
start  a   fight   and   before  the  flpht  wa.s  over  every  respectable  dog 

In  the  romnmr.ity  was  in  it-  That  seems  to  be  the  way  with  the 
world   tocl:iy    our  Nation   Included. 

What  good  are  battleships,  anvway?  They  go  out  of  style 
abou:  as  often  as  a  lady's  hat.  They  are  generally  out  of  date 
even  b^'f  :rp  they  are  finished  Let  the  mad  nations  of  the  world 
sir.k  en.-  another^  battle.-hlps  and  when  thev  get  through  th"n 
If  we  need  any  we  can  julld  a  few  that  are  up  to  date  Where 
wa.s  England's  fleft  durln?  the  World  War?  Have  we  forgotten 
the  B.nt^-h  d:«a.ster  a:  Gal!;poll?  England's  mlghtv  Na\-Y  could 
no:  e\en  subdue  a  single  port  of  llirkey.  who  had  no "  battle- 
ships 

Under  the  1920  treaty  that  we  had  with  other  nations  we 
were  limited  to  15  battleships  It  is  true  that  under  the  pro- 
vLsions  of  that  treaty  we  couJd  replace  any  obsolete  ship  with  a 
new  one  Under  these  provisions  we  had  under  construction 
3  new  battleships  but  now  we  have  authorized  the  bulld- 
•'T^  of  3  additional  battle.'.hips.  bringing  the  total  up  to  18 
The  excuse  given  for  the  buUdmg  of  these  three  additional  bat- 
tiean.ps  is  that  other  nations  also  exce€<ied  the  llmitatlonB 
placed  upon  them  by  these  treaties 

Have  we  als-T  gon^  war  mad'  Are  we  again  under  the  control 
oi  ibe  armament  and  mimition  manufacturers?  Have  we  lost 
Eight  of  th'>  price  w-  paid  for  meddling  in  the  last  World  War? 
tYcm   recent   event.s   one    would    almost    believe    we   had 

The  Ludlow  resclutlon.  providing  for  a  referendum  before  a 
decJaratiun  .  i  an  aggressive  war  In  which  our  boys  would  again 
be  sent  to  forcigi.  countries,  came  up  on  the  floor  to  discharge 
the  committee  and  bring  the  resolution  up  for  6  hours  of  dis- 
cussion and  dispciMtlon  on  Its  ments.     But  the  war  lords  brought 

^»f«°-J  k'""   ^^'■^'    ^^^''enr    into   action   and    the    resolution    w-ua 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  188  to  2()9  "       «»» 

Just    a    few    days    before.    218    Members,    a    majority    of    all    the 

^hl?.^'?^'^'^'"^  '°  ''''  ^^"  "°"^^^'  ^^  ^l^^d  ^  Petition  to  dis! 
charge   the    Committee   on    MUitary   Affairs   and    bring   the    resolu- 

d/t  t    r  V  ?;;?-'    ^^,^°'^-'^^^^e-     Members  who  had  signed  the 

pet.t.un  v::ted  agam.st  the  resolution 

This  vote  did  not  represent  the  view-;  of  the  majority  of  Mem- 
ber, of  Cengr^.^s  It  did  represent  the  views  of  the -E-xecutive 
It  .^h-wed  a..so  the  power  of  the  E.xecutive  over  Congress  As  one 
Member  said  to  me,  "TUls  is  the  best  demonstratlon\hat  Com^e^ 
should  net  have  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war  U  ConCTesTcan 
rr..To^^P"^'r-°  '-'  '-  '^'^  ^-^^  thelr^bes^  judgS^on  the 

When  thLs  resolution  came  up  for  a  vote  all  the  power  of  the 
administration  wa..  brought  to  b.-ar  to  defeat  it.  ^e  I^aier  o? 
the  House  took  the  floor  agalni=t  the  resolution  and  re^  a  letter 

w«nt.  t  "'''  ^  criticism  of  the  administration.  Power  alw^S 
wants  more  power  It  U  deaf.  dumb,  and  blind  to  the  demands  S 
democracy  We  hav  heard  a  lot  about  democracy  lately  S^tho^ 
who  talk  loudest  fear  democracy  most  ""  ^  ^>  ^^'-'^^y^  ^"^  those 
Why  should  aiiy  .-eal  .\merican,  who  believes  in  democracy    want 

battJes,  the  right  to  say  when  and  when   we  shall  not  go^to  a 

Dc.'M  u.Le.e.sts  What  did  we  gain  out  of  the  last  war?  no  nr,t  fv,.> 
foreign  riatlcns  whos*  chestnuts  we  pulled  out  o?  the  fire  st^ 
owe  us  $15,000,000,000  which  they  refuse  to  pay' 

What   superior   intellect  does  Congress  or   the  Executive  Doese*. 

f^,^\'  ^'^    ^^""'^    *    greater    interest    m    the    welfare    of 

thl.^  Nation  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  all  tTe  n2.n?e 
*ho  compose  it'  The  truth  la  we  .^  getting  alto«eier£^ 
mernationaUy  minded  A  few  still  want  tHe  Bower  t<5^nlu^ 
this  Nation  Into  a  foreign  war  without  the  co^m  of  the  SS5e 
who  do  the  aghting  and  the  dying  People 

Ht^^^rv,""^  "^^u*'^^'  *'''^^  star-chamber  proceedings,  with  secret 
diplomacy  behind  closed  doors.  Let  us  draTThls  whole^^^ 
tiling  Of  making  war  out  into  the  open  an^^then  thS'^'Jn^^il 
less  war  Tliere  never  was  and  thrre  never  will  tvf  »;  Z 
w^  on  the  part  of  tho.se  who  male  It  ^err  icta^r^„£°^!^' 
Claims  that  he  loves  peace  So  do  ail  thf  ar^^^^ancl  mSSJ" 
tion  manufacturers  But  our  sectuUy  against  war  L  stm  that^e" 
as  a  dem»:ra(.^y.  have  something  to  say  about  It 

I  know  that  the  Ludlow  resoiuticn  would  not  have  nrevented 
^^n  «  ^''""^  '^^^  '^^  ^'*^'^  ^°^^d  ^-o'^  for  war  when  ?he  occf 
any%rs!den't"L'arTc"r"i^fs  V^"*^    ^^^    people    rather  °h?n 

plunged  into  the  last  war  when  we  had  no  SSS"  i^t  W« 
were  plunged  into  u  bv  a  President  and  a  Co^^S^ii  olier^.^ 
«ye  our  financial  monarchs,  who  had  bet  on  STe  wVoi^  hor^ 
before  we  entered  the  war  Of  course  thP««„l^.  T^  *^°"* 
no  more  than  President.,  wi.h  a  reflJeril^"  ^^lou^^^^ 
sent  to  foreign  baiUefielda.  creuuum  oeiore  our  boya  are 
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Increased  Importations  of  Agricultural  Products 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  2. 1938 
Mr.  REFD  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  become 
more  apparent  to  the  farmers  every  day  that  their  domestic 
market   is    being    taken   from    them    by   thi    foreign    pro- 
ducers of  farm  producU.    I  can  Imagine  nothing  more  un- 
fair than  to  urge  and  even  coerce  the  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion to  reduce  production  and  then  to  pass  legislation  which 
permits  foreign  imports  to  take  advantage  of  this  curtail- 
ment of  crops.    The  theory  upon  which  crop  restriction  is 
based  is  that  to  limit  the  supply  must  of  necessity  raise  the 
price  but  how  can  such  a  plan  work  when  foreign  agricul- 
tural' products  are  permitted  to  enter  and  undersell  the 
American  farmer?    It  just  cannot  work,  and  every  intelli- 
gent farmer  knows  it.    When  the  legislation  was  before  the 
Congress  to  lowtr  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products,  I  voted 
against  it.    This  vote  was  taken  in  1934.    It  was  not  long 
after  the  tariff  was  lowered  that  foreign  countries  mcreased 
their  production  and  commenced  shipping  their  farm  prod- 
ucts into  our  market,  and  with  highly  disastrous  results  to 
the  farming  interests  of  this  country.    When  legislation  was 
again  presented  to  the  Congress  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  authorize  a  further  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  agricultural 
products,  which  was  in   1937.   I   again  voted   against   the 
measure. 

To  take  millions  of  acres  of  farm  land  out  of  production 
in  the  United  States,  pay  the  farmers  for  doing  so,  and  then 
lower  the  tariff  so  that  foreign  countries  can  ship  the  products 
from  the  same  amount  of  land  into  the  American  market, 
Just  does  not  make  common  sense. 

I  know  that  the  American  farmer  cannot  be  restored  to 
a  condition  of  prosperity  by  deliberately  handing  the  home 
market,  the  best  cash  market  in  the  world,  over  to  foreign 
interests.  The  ultimate  end  of  such  a  program  is  Nation- 
wide disaster,  not  prosperity. 

Those  farmers  who  have  suffered  from  imported  cattle, 
cream,  cheese,  poultry,  com,  apples,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
turnips,  hay,  and  other  farm  products  must  wonder  what 
could  have  induced  their  Representatives  to  barter  away 
the  home  market.  I  know  that  the  dairymen  in  New  York 
State  have  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  cream  from  50.6  cents  to  35  cents  a  gallon.  The 
poultrymen  have  suffered  from  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on 
poultry.  I  have  never  heard  a  Representative  take  the  floor 
and  explain  why  he  voted  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Imported 
Uve  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  guineas  from  8 
cents  to  4  cents  a  pound,  and  on  dressed  poultry  from  10 
cents  to  6  cents  a  pound.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
every  Republican  in  New  York  State  voted  against  reducing 
the  tariff  on  Imported  products;  in  fact  only  one  Republican 
Representative  In  the  entire  Nation  voted  to  bring  down 
upon  the  farmers  the  ruinous  competition  of  foreign  peon 
and  peasant  labor. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  Democratic  Representatives  who 
voted  to  open  the  market  to  foreign  farm  products  come 
from  great  agricultural  SUtes.  which  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  undersUnd  what  could  induce  them  to  sacrifice  the  best 
Interests  of  their  farmers.  The  farmers  of  my  State  know 
that  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  produce  more  and  sell 
it  in  a  protected  market  than  to  produce  less  and  sell  in  an 
unprotected  market.  I  believe  that  the  American  fanners 
would  rather  compete  among  themselves  In  their  own  mar- 
ket than  to  be  forced  to  compete  with  peon  and  peasant 
labor  of  foreign  countries,  which  they  are  now  obliged  to 


do  under  the  present  reglmentaUon  and  low-tarifr  policy 

of  this  administration. 

I  hope  that  my  Democratic  colleagues  will  explain  to  the 
perplexed  farmers  just  how  the  vast  and  ever -increasing 
flood  of  foreign  farm  products  now  entering  our  market  is 
creating  a  more  abundant  life  for  American  agriculturists. 

The  following  official  Government  figures  show  the  extent 
to  which  imports  of  farm  products  have  increased  under 
the  Roosevelt  low-tariff  policy: 


Item 


Com 

Wheat 

Barley,  malt.. 

Soybeans 

Cottonseed  oil 

Butter 

Cattle _ 

Hops  - 

Fresh  pork 

Haiiis.  ^aeon,  etc 

Fresh  beef 

CannfvJ  t>eef 

Total  meat  products. 

E?gs.  in  shell.-- 

l>rietl  yolks 

FroT.en  yolk.s 

K(rc  albumen  _ 

Wool  and  muhair 

Dried  oiilk - — 

Hides 

icedible  molasses 


Unit 


1032  imports 


Bushels 

347.  627 

Bushels 

10,026,000 

Pounds 

52.:a2,G36 

Bushels 

87 

Pounds 

130,  000,  37? 

Tons 

1.1,  S48 

Pounds 

86,  .^6K,  700 

Pounds 

1,  05h,  iH5 

Pounds 

1.  052,  S88 

Head 

87.040 

Pounds 

34,156 

Pounds 

I,M7.S00 

Pounds 

z,oi^*m 

Pounds 

7W,  3W 

Pounds 

24,  7W,  497 

Pounds 

*&,  74«.  703 

Doien 

243.7S4 

Poun<ls 

1. 1»3.  000 

PoiiniLs 

4  a  o-vo 

Pounds 

1.275.790 

Pounds 

68,  097.  521 

P'.)iinds^ 

.'.y,  '■.:o 

POUH'IS 

18H.  Oi:i,  JHii 

Gallons 

155,  SSSs  3a' 

1937  ImporU 


86.337,348 

17,  434,  >Ct7 

371,  243.  456 

2W.,SflO 

4S2, 857.  73S 

146,  149 

l(».4lli,30t 

ltfl.0&S.-.i41 

11,110,762 

4»4,»43 

16,  S.'W.  2»9 

20.87«.S«8 

47.422.022 

4,  665,  5M 

8^1,0^7. !.'« 

l»l,906,  0!2 

520.  1  fy 

»,  4»,  VA 

1.4S2,  Sfl-J 

X  844.  on 

336.054,700 

2,  «4,  l.W 
312,  Orj.V407 
301,  44»,  5M 


I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  list 
of  those  Representatives  from  the  Northern  States  who  by 
their  votes  delegated  to  this  administration  the  power  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  farm  imports 

The  original  Trade  Agreements  Act  passed  the  House 
March  29,  1934— yeas  274,  nays  111— Congressional  Record. 
second  session.  Seventy-third  Congress,  page  5808. 

The  following  Democrats  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
who  are  now  Members  of  the  House  voted  to  pass  the  bill, 
namely : 

Belter,  Bloom,  Biermann,  Boland  of  Pennsylvania,  Boylan  of 
New  York  Buck,  Cannon  of  Missouri,  Cannon  of  Wisconsin,  Celler, 
Cole  of  Maryland.  Grosser.  Crowe.  Cullen,  Cummings,  Delaney. 
Dlcksteln.  Dlngell,  Duncan,  EdmUton.  Etcher,  Paddl«.  Parley,  Fltz- 
patrlck.  Fletcher.  Ford  of  California,  Prey,  Oambrlll.  Oavagan. 
Ooldsborough.  Greenwood.  Orlswold.  Haln«a,  Harlan,  Hart  Harter. 
Healey  HUl.  Imhoff,  Jenckes  of  Indiana.  Johnson  of  Wert  Virginia, 
Kee  Keller.  Kelly.  Kennedy  of  Maryland.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Kniffln,  Koclalkowskl,  Kopplemajin.  Kramer.  Lamneck,  Lanzetta. 
Lea  Leslnskl,  Lewis  cf  Colorado,  Lewis  of  Maryland,  Ludlow,  Mc- 
Cormack,  McOrath.  Martin  o^  Colorado.  Mead,  Meeks,  Murdock  of 
Utah.  O'Connell  of  Rhode  Island,  O'Connor  of  New  York.  O  M*J;iey. 
Palmlsano.  Parsons.  PettengUl.  Pierce.  Ramsay.  Randolph  Rellly. 
Robinson  of  Utah.  Rogers  of  Oklahonui.  Romjue.  Sabath  Schaefer 
of  nunols  Schuetz,  Slrovlch.  Smith  of  Washington.  Smith  of  West 
VlTKlnla,  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania,  Somers  of  New  York.  SulUvan. 
Sutphln,  Sweeney.  Taylor  of  Colorado,  Thorn.  Thompson  o«  I^o^'; 
Wallgreil  Walter,  Wearln.  While  of  Idaho.  WUllams.  and  Wood  of 
MissourL 

The  following-named  Democrats  now  in  the  House  were 
paired  for  the  bill: 

Boehne,  Disney,  and  Beam. 

The  following-named — now  In  the  Hous»— voted  "no": 

Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Scrugham.  and  Secrest. 

sevmir-FPTH  coN<aiz»8,  rasr  snsioif 

The  joint  resolution  to  extend  the  Foreign  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  passed  the  House  February  9,  1937— yeas  285.  nays 
101  (CoNORESSiONAL  RECORD,  75th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.  1064). 

The  following -named  northern  and  western  Democrats 
voted  for  the  bill: 

Aleshlre  Allen  of  Delaware.  Allen  of  Lonlslana.  Allen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Anderson  of  Missouri.  Arnold.  Aahbrook,  Atkinson,  Barry, 
Belter,  Bell,  Biermann.  Blgelow.  Blnderup,  Bloom,  Boehne,  Boland 
of  Pennsylvania.  Boren.  Boyer.  Boylan  of  New  York.  Bradley  Buck. 
Byrne.  Cannon  of  Missouri,  Cartwrlght.  Casey  of  Massachusetts 
Oeller,  Chapman,  Champion,  Citron.  Claypool,  Cochran,  Coffee  of 
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Mebnaka^  Ooffae  et  Washlnctan.  Ooie 

Crosby,  Croaaer.  Crowe.  Cullen.  Cumml. 
Kf.  DeUuth.  Dlzon.  DockweUer,  Doney 
Bckert.   Bdmlston.   Xlcher.   Brmna,   Fkdtals 
Flannafan.  riumcry,  FIcger.  netcher. 
Tnj  of  PcnnsylTftnl*.  me*  of  Ullziota 
bnrmngj.  Or»y  of  FwnngflnxiU,  Oraeaw  Exxt 
void.  Sftlna*.  HarUm.  Harrington,  Han. 
Rill  of  Wuhlngton,  HoneyniAn.   Hdaiton 
at  Induna.  Johnaon  of  OkJAliama. 


Knr 


fflnl*.  Km.  KeUy  of  Ullnol*,  KeUjr  oC 
Umd.  Kennedy  of  New  Tork.  Keofh.  __ 
KoppIemAnzi,  Krmmcr,  Lamneck,  Lanaetl  a 
ndo.  Long.  Loeaa.  Lackey  at  Nebraaka 
mack,   McOranary.   ICoOraUx,   UcLauglll^ 
Colorado,    BCaaalngale.    May,    Mead.    Ui 
Moaer  of  Pannaylviinla,  Moaler  of  Ohk: 
Iflehola.  Norton.  O'Brien  at  nilnc^,  01 1 . 
of  Bhode  laland,  O'Connor  of  Montana 
Oliair.  OT«ary.  OliaUey,  O'Neal  of 
Mfj.  OTDole,  PalmUano.  Paraona.  Pettehglll 
Sateut.   Raimay,   Randolph.   Railly.   I 
■omjua.  Ryan,  Sabath.  8acka,  Scbaefei 
Shanlvy.  Shanpard.  Slrortch.  Smith  of  C 
Jagton,  Smith  of  West  Virginia.  Snyder 
New  Tork.  Stack.  Butphln.  Swope.  Tt 
IWan,  Toway,  Traaaue,  Vlnaon.  Fred  M. 
We«rtn.  Weoe,  WhlU  at  Idaho.  WUllami^ 


Maryland.  Costello.  Creal. 

iigs,  Curley.  Delaney,  Derap- 

Duncan.  Dunn.  Eberhartcr, 

Pltagerald,   Pltzpatnclc, 

Rjrand.  Ford  at  California. 

Oaragan.  Gingery,  Ckslda- 

Greever.  Gregory.  Gti»- 

Rarter,  Healey,  Henniogs, 

Runter,    Imhoff,    laac, 

Johnaon  of  West  Vlr- 


Mr.  8UI.UTAN  and  Ur.  Z>icxaTizii 
resolution.    The  foUowlog-oAmed 


Gonnery.  Rendrteks.  MeOroarty.  O'Ocfnnell 
ti  Florida,  Plarca,  Scrugham.  Sacreat, 
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Tork.  Kennedy  of  Mary- 

tn.  Knlffln.  Kocl&lkowftki, 

Lea.  LeaTy.  Lewis  of  Colo- 

L.udlow.  McAndrews.  McCor- 

Magnuaon,    Martin    of 

MltcheU    of    Ill'nola. 

Murdock  of  Utah,  N<Haon, 

of  Michigan.  O'ConneU 

O'Connor  of  New  York. 

OTJeUl  of  New  Jer- 

"Pfelfer.  PhUlipa.  Polk, 

4^gney,    Bobinaon    of    UtAh, 

of  Illinois.  Scbuets.  Scott. 

Cfonnectleut,  Smith  of  Waah- 

of  PennsylYanla.  Somers  of 

m.  Thompaon  of  lUlneli, 

Voorhia.  Waligren,  Walter. 

Wood,  and  Zlnunerman. 
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ICr.  CITRON.    Mr.  Speaker.  und4r 
TCmariis  In  the  Rioou).  I  include 
tbe  Honorable  Harry  H.  Woodrln^ 
the  Kanaa  Bankers'  Association 
Kans..  on  May  IS.  183S: 


invention 


I  hare  not  forgottefn  the  problama 
banking  daya  in  Naodeaha.  nor  have 
aetlva  tntarest  in  the  questions  which 
ai  tlM  financial  Uf e  of  our 


coma  unities. 


a:  Id 


bant 


eaten  led 


Z>urlng  my  term  aa  GoTemor  of  our 
Foa  ttuoogh  thoae  trying  days  when 
tural.  and  oar   flnaixisi  InatltuUoiia 
of  tbe  great  drprearton. 

II  wat)  my  prlTllege  to  bava  a  uaall 
tratlon  which  brought  order  out  of 
nomic  and  aoclal  chaoa,  which  gave  oui 
and  our  bankers  new  hope,  new  eoura^ 

Thou4{h  there  has  been  a  temporary 
hare  been  making  along  the  road  to 
omy  ha^  been  Immeasurably  improved 
In  camipi^laon  with  tba  dangerous,  darl 
cent   wheat   end   23-cent   com.   of 
M.OOO.CXW.OOO  of  depoalta. 

As  th'*  scope  at  our  attention  la 
natlonaJ  horlaons.  we  find  much  to 

Onee  again  the  great  nations  of  this 
rmouxam,  their  energy,  and  their  people 
mlUtary  marhlnm.    Governmental 
gertng  loan  of  exoeaalve  armament 
sorted  to  bear  a  lower  standard  of  lining 
self-eacilfice:   ezcaeaiTe  economic 
desire  an  the  part  of  a  natk>ii  to  bacomi 
tB  punuad.  mgauBaM  of  coit. 

flolamn   intamatlonal    oovenanta   ar^ 
iBlgitt  isaa  replaoad  rlfbt;   and  Old 
panunoiint. 

IMay  ttMra  la  Um  ranaet  tor  lai 
for  International  good  will,  l 
than  th-«re  has  been  for  centuries 

In  th«  face  of  such  a  discouraging 
United  iSutee  Is  strengthening  her 
at  aaticoal  daftaaa.    Full  wall 


great  State  I  worlud  with 
ur  Industrial,  our  agricol- 
rere  caught  In  the  vorHez 


aroise 


bud  ;eta 


defereice 


doaa  oir 
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the  leave  to  extend  my 

following  address  ot 

Secretary  of  War,  at 

in  Hutchinson, 


that  we  faced  during  my 
I  failed  to  maintain  an 
now  beaet  you  aa  leaders 


p  ut  m  the  preeent  admlnls- 

oi|r  wild  retreat  toward  eoo- 

buainessmec,  our  fanners. 

.  and  new  opportunity. 

relapse  In  the  pcogieaa  we 

r«|covery.  our  domestic  econ- 

thoroughly  strengthened 

daya  of  lasa — days  of  38- 

doors  clanging  shut   on 


tiaax  national  to  In  tar - 

our  anxiety  and  dismay. 

world  are  dedicating  their 

to  the  creation  of  gigantic 

groan  under  the  stsg- 

turea;   workers  are  ez- 

In  the  name  of  patriotic 

llsm — that   ia.   an   Inaane 

abaolutcly  saU-suOclent^- 


ezF  Bndlturea; 


natloi  lallsm — that 


contemptuously    broken; 
World  power  diplomacy  la 


itenatloBAl 


juatloe.  leaa  regard 
for  International  rights 


international  situation,  the 

miliary  forces  in  the  interests 

OoTwnmaat  raalias  ita 


primary  function  is  to  provide  a«  with  adequate  serurlty  against 
foreign  Invasion  and  with  dcflnltf  asFurance  of  f>eace  at  home 

But  our  armament  policy  mu.-t  be  accompanied  bv  a  wise  and 
constructive  foreign  policy  Merely  to  rearm  will  not  protect  our 
peace  and  oxir  freedom  We  should  di-sapprove  continued  aggres- 
sion, help  remove  exi.stlna:  economic  tensions,  and  continue  our 
encouragement  of  world  disarmament  agreements. 

For  the  world  to  continue  to  rely  solely  on  a  constant  expansion 
of  Its  military  forces  and  a  constant  addition  to  Its  military  might 
can  lead  only  to  one  conclusion — war  and  social  revolution. 

Our   national    defense    does    not    rest    entlrelv    on    our    Military 
Establishment.     Economic,    ananclal,   and  social    problems   play    a 
very   Important   role    In    the    maintenance    of    our    peace    and    our 
aecurlly.     A  prosperous,  law-abiding   nation   peopled   with   happy 
contented  citizens  will  never  be  a  dangerous  neighbor. 

Vle-./tng  the  world  scsne,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
removal  of  unreasonable  trade  barriers  and  the  restoration  of  nor- 
mal, friendly  processes  of  international  commerce  offer  the  most 
satisfactory  basis  for  a  rettu-n  to  a  stable  structure  of  business,  of 
peace,  and  of  democratic  government. 

Not  until  the  last  century  did  international  trade  aasimie  the 
world-wide  aspect  now  so  commonly  associated  with  it. 

During  those  years  world  production,  freed  of  any  artificial  po- 
litical restrictions,  divided  itself  naturaUy  among  the  nations  of 
this  earth.  Financial.  Industrial,  and  geographical  forces  were 
given  full  play,  with  the  result  that  each  country  devoted  Its 
energlee  and  Its  resources  in  pursuit  of  its  most  efficient  production. 
The  flags  of  all  nations  sailed  the  seven  seaja — the  products  of 
farm,  mine,  and  factory  were  traded  among  all  peoples  of  thla 
earth  In  ever-increasing  quantity  and  variety.  Abundant  com- 
mercial interooTirse  stimulated  the  dlscoveir  of  new  inventions 
new  demands,  and  new  denires. 

Economic  nationalism  was  forgotten  In  the  knowledge  that  a 
nation'!  manuractun<«  could  be  profitably  exchanged  for  any  raw 
materials  and  foods  she  might  lack 

There  were  a  few  tariffs-  -wc  had  one  of  the  hlghest-but  for  all 
practical  purposes  world-wide  traffic  and  trade  were  unhlndei-ed 

Truly,  these  hundn«d  years  before  the  World  War  constituted  the 
renaissance  of  commerce  Expanding  world  markeu,  universal  em- 
ployment, rising  standards  uf  living -the  result  of  free  distribution 
of  merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible  prices — foretold  a  peaceful, 
prosperous  world 

No  wonder  these  years  of  economic  liberalism  saw  political  free- 
dom and  democratic  thought  flourishing  throughout  the  world. 
Democracies  blossomed  into  full  bloom. 

But  with  the  close  of  the  World  War  came  a  sad  and  radical 
change  in  our  international  economy  The  world  woke  up  with 
a  hang-over  of  excessive,  selfish  nationalism. 

When  hostilities  ceased,  what  the  world  needed  was  not  the 
IntenslflcatioQ  of  nationalistic  feeling,  but  International  coopera- 
tion and  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  international  trade.  For 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  divided  into  states  economically  inter- 
dependent, with  boundaries  cuttmg  across  established  channels  of 
commerce.  International  trade  was  essential  to  existence. 

Tbe  production  of  grains  and  other  foodstuffs  In  many  of  the 
newer  countries  of  the  world  had  increased  to  feed  the  warring 
peoples  of  Europe.  In  our  State  the  buffalo  grass  had  been  plowed 
up  over  vast  stretches  of  our  great  plains,  and  the  Land  sown  to 
wheat.  The  greatest  possible  development  of  international  trade 
offered  the  surest  method  of  mitigating  deflation  In  these  regions 
when  the  farmers  of  Europe  returned  from  the  trenches  to  the 
fields.  Furthermore,  the  war  and  the  immediate  post-war  period 
of  r-xronstnjction  necessitated  the  creation  of  an  enormous  volume 
of  International  Indebtedness.  The  United  States  became  an  in- 
ternational creditor  of  the  first  Importance.  Our  Government  alone 
adviinced  some  $11,000,000,000  to  foreign  governments.  To  protect 
this  huge  Investment,  the  one  Uimg  that  was  needed  more  than 
anyt.hing  else  was  International  trade 

At  precisely  the  Juncture  when  this  country,  with  the  highly 
developed  industrial  and  agricultural  plant  which  the  war  had 
left  it.  needed  international  trade,  we  built  high  tariff  walls  to  bar 
foreign  commerce.  At  precisely  the  time  when  our  transformation 
from  a  debtor  to  an  outstanding  creditor  nation  necessitated  a  re- 
adaptation  of  OTir  balance  of  payments  In  order  to  make  possible  the 
huge  amount  of  Interest  and  sinking-fund  payments  annually  due 
to  us.  we  took  steps  to  reduce  the  ability  of  foreign  natioios  to 
effect   these   transfers. 

In  1930  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  was  passed  Through  that 
lll-s:arred  action  we  helped  .'^et  into  motion  a  whole  series  of 
retaiatory  and  counter-retaliatory  movee.  Some  nations  far  out- 
strlfiped  us  in  the  scope  and  the  effect  of  restrictive  action.  New 
forms  of  economic  nationalism  were  introduced.  Quotas,  exchange 
controls,  import  licenses,  compensation  agreements  governmental 
moEopollee  were  Instituted.  This  was  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  that  foretold  evU  days  for  world  trade. 

Oir  exports  declined  from  more  than  $5  000  000.000  in  1929  to 
little  more  than  $1  500  000,000  In  1933.  and  our  Imports  similarly  de- 
cUn»!d  from  nearly  $4,000,000,000  to  leas  than  $1,500,000,000.  In- 
evitiibly  this  was  accompanied  by  violent  economic  upheavals  in 
all  {hases  of  American  life.  Prices  fell,  factories  closed,  unemploy- 
ment Increased — our  farmers  were  crushed  under  the  Bmotherlng, 
stagr{«nng  weight  of  unsold,  surplus  crops 

acwiethtrg  for  the  agricultural  emergency  had  to  be  done. 
Prions  for  farm  products  had  to  be  increa.<»ed  in  order  to  return 
effective   purchasing   power   to   the    hnnd.*   <^f   agriculture 

It  Is  a  truism  that  naticmil  prof<peri'v  rrumnt  ^xlut  without  agri- 
cultural prosperity.  Our  world  markets  gone,  it  became  absolutely 
aaceoory  to  resuict  temporarUy  production  to  raise  prices. 
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More  people  are  employed  in   sigriculture  In  tbe  United  States    i 
than  in  manufactxiring.     If  the  farmer's  purchasing  power  is  re-    | 
duced.  this  Is  reflected  In  his  curtailed  demand  for  the  products  of    i 
Industry.    Unless  such  a  state  of  affairs  Is  soon  remedied  the  coun- 
try sinks  Into  depression.  i 

Also.  American  agrlcvilture  ncHTnally  produces  more  than  can  b3 
consumed  by  the  home  market.  No  less  tlian  3.200.000  workers 
on  40,000.000  acres  of  farm  land  are  directly  dependent  upon  agri- 
cultural exports. 

Unrestricted  production  for  our  farm  products  must  be  pred- 
icated upon  the  maintenance  of  export  markets.  In  turn  these 
foreign  markets  depend  upon  a  steady  stream  of  imports  Into 
the  United  States  in  order  to  maintain  the  dollar  buying  power 
of  cur  customers  abroad. 

All  too  easily  did  we  forget,  in  the  post-war  years,  that  trade 
Is  an  exchange,  a  two-way  transaction  which  must  be  mutually 
beneficial  if  it  is  to  continue. 

The  American  farmer  found  himself  buying  in  a  highly  pro- 
tected market,  whereas  he  was  selling  in  a  free  market.  The 
price  equUlbriimi  between  industrial  and  agrictiltural  products 
had  been  disrupted  to  the  detriment  of  the  fanner. 

Economic  nationalism  had  grown  so  rapidly  in  every  country 
that  It  was  Imposalble  to  effect  a  return  to  the  prosperous  pre- 
war world  economy.  Some  tuitions  were  raising  their  own  wheat 
at  costs  of  two  or  three  times  the  world  price  because  surplus 
wheat-producing  countries  were  unwilling  to  take  payment  In 
goods,  These  nations  could  not  pay  by  shipping  gold,  for  their 
reserves  of  this  metal  were  exhausted. 

As  a  permanent  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem,  we  must 
reopen  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  products, 

An  effective  and  soimd  approach  to  the  reestabllshment  of  this 
International  trade  may  be  found  In  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments program  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1034. 

This  statute  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governmenu  and  to  modify  existing  United 
States  duties  within  a  limit  of  50  percent.  He  Is  further  directed 
to  apply  the  modified  duties  to  the  trade  of  all  countries  not  dis- 
criminating against  the  commerce  of  tbe  United  States.  This  pro- 
vision Is  based  on  the  unconditional  moat-favored-natlon  pcUcy 
which  embodies  a  principle  that  has  been  followed  since  the  esrly 
days  of  our  Republic  and  that  was  counselled  by  George  Washing- 
ton In  his  Paiewell  Address — the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment. 
The  act  also  requires  Interdepartmental  consultation  and  public 
notice  In  order  that  private  persons  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views. 

Under  the  trade-agreements  program  for  every  bar  removed  from 
our  own  trade  barriers  compensating  bars  will  come  off  the  trade 
barriers  of  other  countries.  Under  this  plan  the  problem  is  ap- 
pro€u:hed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  people 
Instead  of  the  special  interests  of  privileged  minorities. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  powerful  foes  of  the  Tnule  Agreements 
Act  who  argue  that  a  diminution  In  otir  tariffs  will  lower  wages 
and  reduce  the  American  standard  of  living. 

If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  economists  agree,  it  Is  that  the 
tariff  cannot  protect  the  level  of  wages  in  the  long  nin.  Assuming 
a  given  stage  of  technological  advance,  wages  are  high  In  those 
nations  with  great  natural  or  financial  resources  and  low  In  those 
countries  where  the  reverse  is  true.  Before  the  civil  war  In  Spain 
that  country,  with  the  highest  tariff  in  western  Europe,  had  the 
lowest  wages  in  that  area.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
lowest  tariff,  had  the  highest  wages. 

In  this  country  all.  will  agree  that  the  tariff  certainly  does  not 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our  numerous  unemployed. 

We  have  always  heard  much  about  the  comparatively  low  level  of 
our  southern  worker's  wages.  His  pay  is  leas  than  that  of  the 
ncMi^hem  laborer,  so  the  explanation  goes,  because  the  mUder 
climate  reduces  his  cost  of  living.     This  Is  true. 

But  the  real  reason  lies  In  the  fact  that  cotton  production,  which 
engages  50  percent  c(  the  southern  labor,  controls  the  whole  sou'  ^- 
ern  wage  pattern.  Now.  since  the  South  normally  exports  one-half 
of  Its  cotton  In  competition  with  the  cotton  farmers  of  India, 
Egypt.  China,  Brazil,  and  many  other  countries,  it  follows  that 
southern  workers  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  lowest-paid 
labor  in  the  world. 

Since  southern  Industry  recruits  most  of  its  laborers  from  the  sur- 
rounding cotton  farms.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  tariff  gives  no 
protection  to  southern  wages.  Actually  It  is  a  severe  depressant, 
because  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  living  and  enormoiisly  restricts  the 
market  for  southern  {H-oducts. 

According  to  the  1930  census,  out  of  49,000.000  people  then  gain- 
fully employed  in  thU  country  only  10,500.000  were  employed  in 
manufactures.  Deducting  workers  engaged  In  indtistrles  which  do 
not  receive  or  require  tariff  protection  (and  there  are  many,  such 
as  automobile,  business  machine,  radio,  agricultural  implement), 
it  orobably  leaves  no  more  than  10  to  12  percent — say  approximately 
6.000.000 — of  all  those  gainfully  employed  In  this  country  who  are 
working  In  tariff-protected  industries. 

Surely  no  one  believes  a  stendard  of  living  for  49.000.000  workers 
can  be  built  on  a  base  of  protection  for  10  percent  of  that  number. 
The  assumption  that  It  can  be  done  falls  completely  when  It  is 
seen  that  wage  rates  In  Indxistrles  depezident  upon  protection  are, 
on  the  whole,  substantially  lower  than  wages  paid  In  the  unpro- 
tected industries.  It  is  also  aigniflcant  that  in  times  of  depression 
unemployment  strikes  first  and  hardeat  in  the  protected  industries. 
Another  consequence  of  our  uneconomic  tariff  policy  was  the 
forced  investment  of  large  sums  of  American  caplUl  In  foreign 
Aaatafactunng  plants  to  tha  datrlmant  at  Amarioan  labor. 


For  example.  General  Motors  Corporation  reports  that  In  1930 
over  75  percent  of  its  overseas  sales  of  cars  and  trucks  were  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States,  but  for  1937  this  figure  had  dropped 
to  50  percent,  the  remainder  being  manufactured  in  General  Motors 
plants  located  In  foreign  countries  with,  of  course,  foreign  labor. 

The  only  way  to  stop  the  exportation  of  American  capital  and 
American  brains  is  to  make  it  profluible  for  both  to  stay  at  home. 
Removal  of  trade  barriers  provides  an  excellent  means  to  reestab- 
lish Anaerlcan  goods  In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  tariff  Is  no  longer  a  political  issue;  there  are  low  tariff 
Republicans  and  high  tariff  Democrats.  Nobody  proposes  frM  trade 
or  even  a  sudden,  drastic  reduction  of  the  tariff.  Everyone  should 
realize  that  freer — not  free — trade  is  essential  to  the  restoration 
of  economic  and  social  health  in  this  country  and  in  the  world. 

The  careful  manner  in  which  the  State  Department.  In  negotiat- 
ing trade  agreements,  seeks  to  prevent  any  violent  changes  which 
might  work  undue  hardsliip  on  industries  most  dependent  upon 
protection  is  to  be  found  in  our  latest  trade  agreement,  which  was 
made  with  Czechoslovakia. 

We  have  been  Importing  1  percent  of  our  total  prodvictlon  of 
Ehoes.  In  reducing  the  tariff  on  one  style  of  shoes,  it  was  stlpulaud 
the  tariff  might  again  be  raised  when  Importations  equal  1  '^  per- 
cent of  cur  total  output.  Thus  there  Is  a  definite  limit  to  shoe 
imports.  Czechoslovakia  granted  tariff  benefits  to  75  percent  of 
her  Imports  from  the  United  States,  which  should  increase  our 
sales  of  apples,  lard,  prunes,  automobiles,  and  other  products. 

There  are  ceitain  industries.  In  which  substantial  sums  of  capi- 
tal have  been  Invested,  that  deserve  careful  consideration  In  tariff 
revision.  This  applies  particularly  to  manufacturing  proceaaea,  the 
nature  of  which  does  not  lend  Itaelf  to  mass  production. 

Tliere  are  also  industries,  working  on  an  efficient  mals-produo- 
tlon  basis  and  operating  behind  generous  tariff  protection,  whowe 
policies  have  nourished  conditions  of  price  rigidity  which  must  be 
nmtrrlally  altered  before  we  can  return  to  an  era  of  sound  eoonomio 
health 

Trade  la  dynamic.  Human  wanta  and  desires  are  Insatlsble. 
Commerce  begets  commerce. 

Wider  markets  for  their  foods  and  raw  materials  will  fumtwh 
producers  with  greater  Incomes  to  be  spent  on  automobiles,  radios, 
electric  refrigerators,  and  the  many  other  articles  so  necessary 
to  our  substantial  American  way  of  living. 

Already  the  beneficial  results  of  tbe  trade-agreements  program 
are  striking.  During  the  4  years  In  which  this  program  has  been 
in  effect,  our  exports  have  approximately  doubled  and  reached  the 
sum  of  $3,295,000,000  in  1937.  Imports  in  this  past  year  were 
$1,700,000,000  above  the  low  point  reached  in  1932.  Only  part 
of  these  gains,  of  course,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  trade  agreemei^ta 
and  with  so  many  variables  in  the  economic  situation,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  their  exact  Influence.  However,  from  all 
available  data  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  these  agree- 
ments have  played  a  large  part  in  the  partial  restoration  of  our 
foreign  trade. 

There  Is,  however,  one  serious  problem  hidden  In  this  substan- 
tial recovery  of  our  world  commerce.  While  our  total  exports 
have  doubled,  our  agricultural  exports  have  Increased  only  20 
percent.  In  1937  American  farmers  got  only  one  out  of  every 
$13  spent  in  this  country  by  foreigners  in  contrast  to  one  out 
of  every  $3  in  1929. 

In  our  own  Interest,  and  also  that  of  the  world,  we  must  make 
available  to  other  nations  our  great  surpluses  of  foods,  of  fibers. 
and  of  raw  materials  on  terms  which  are  ihutually  beneficial  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

The  alternative  is  a  continued  undermining  of  otar  economic, 
our  financisd,  our  social  institutions.  Democratic  govemmente 
cannot  prosper  in  a  world  of  suspicious,  nationalistic  nations. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  restoring  world  prosperity  is 
trade — mutually  beneficial  and  abundant  trade  among  all  nations. 
Every  country  would  benefit  by  a  reduction  of  commercial  barriers 
and  the  removal  of  unfair  trade  practices.  The  United  States 
would  be  among  those  to  benefit  most — Kansas,  with  our  great 
wheat  production,  as  much  as  any  other  State.  With  otir  great 
natural  and  financial  resotirces,  with  otn"  capacity  for  economical 
mass  production,  and  our  highly  developed  salesmanship,  this 
Nation  would  be  In  a  position  to  cultivate  foreign  markets  more 
successfully  than  any  other.  Increasing  Imports  of  certain  raw 
materials,  specialty  goods,  and  other  products  in  which  foreign 
nations  have  a  natural  economic  advantage  would  benefit  Amer- 
ican consumers  without  In  any  way  endangering  our  domestic 
economy.  The  stimulating  effect  which  reduced  barriers  would 
have  upon  all  world  trade,  both  domestic  and  international,  and 
upon  the  weU-belng  of  the  United  States  would  be  extraordinary. 
International  prices,  and  with  them  our  domestic  price  level, 
would  become  firm  and  stable.  Increaaing  oppcnrtunitlea  for  profit- 
able work  would  progreaaiv«ly  abaorb  our  unemployed.  If  this  la 
to  be,  those  who  now  raise  hearty  protesta  when  some  small 
trickle  of  imports  comes  mto  this  coimtry  must  learn  that  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  buy,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  sell.  They  must 
learn  to  think  in  terma  not  of  exporU  but  of  trade. 

When  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  world,  with  the  United  SUtea  so 
favorably  situated  m  relation  to  Surope  and  Asia,  so  fortunately 
endowed  with  vast  oosat  lines,  and  when  we  think  of  our  ooloasal 
natural  resources,  our  immense  cotton  end  wheat  production,  our 
enormous  liquid  capital,  our  unequaled  transportation  and  com- 
munication, and  our  genitu  for  combining  man  and  machinery, 
we  must  recognize  that  Nattire  has  presented  lu  with  great  respon- 
sibilities aa  wall  as  magniflsent  opportunities. 
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T. >  mu»t  contlmw  to  mippart  ttu 
emrrKency  program  while  w<>  an  « 
mailtet*  through  our  reciprocal  trad* 

A  J  am.  I  rvpeat.  our  national  d«ft 
Mllnaxy  Istabllahmem.     Bconotnlc 
pUj  a  very  tmport«nt  rol«  m  the  ma 
•ecvrity      A  procparouc   law-abtdlrii 
ooai.»nt«(l  dtiMiM  wUl  uaver  be  a 


nie 


-TPreaent   national  aflrrlcuHtural 
iprktof  out  a  return  to  world 
affraemenu. 

J  doea  not  reat  entirely  an  our 
nnanclAl,  and  social  problems 
tenance  of  our  peace  and  our 
nation    peopled   with   happy 
dapgeroua  nel^bor. 


Installation  of  Bishop  Baj  tholome 


w  J.  Eustace 

EXTENSION  OFt  REMARKS 

BURR\fOOD  DALY 


HON.  J. 

OF   PENNSYLiVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday. 


REJPRESENTATIVES 
2.  1938 


Jum 


ADDHB8S  BY  HON.  CHARLES  A. 
OI.     THK    INSTALLATION    OP 
Bi^RTHOLOMKW     JOSEPH 
N.  J. 


WC  LVERTON,  OP  NXW  TEBaVTT 

US    EXCELLENCY.    RT     REv' 

EUBTiCK.     BISHOP     OP    CAMDEN 


und'r 


Mr.  DALY.    Mr.  Speaker, 
remaa-ks  in  the  Ricou>  I  Includi! 
the  Hotxmble  Cbasles  A. 

the  State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the 

of  Ills  ExceUency.  Bishop  Bartholomew 

bishop  ot  the  diocese  of  Camden. 


the  leave  to  extend  my 

the  following  address  by 

RTON,  Congressman  from 

occasion  of  the  installation 

Joseph  Eustace,  as 
N.  J.: 


WOI^  ERTON 


Blihop 


e  rer 


Bishop 


It  •«  a  prtTlleye  and  honor  tliat  I 
had  this  oppcfftTinlty  to  extend  to  B 
OUT    raldat   on   behalf  of   the   people.' 
who  realde  within  the  Plrst  CongressL 
a  district  that  comprtaes  most  of  the 
bounitartea  moat  of  the  people  thaX 
■■  bishop 

Th-ij  large  audience,  an  outpourlnl 
•urpasaes  m  niuxiber  any  that  has 
clvlc-.-eligioua  ■«mce  In  this  place 
of  thi'  cordiality  and  gemilnenesa  of 
that    I  expreaa   not   only  my   own 
e\ery:.ne   else,   when   I  wish   for  B^x- 
Qf  happiness  and  success,  and  lUcewla 
be  our  prlTUege  to  have  him  In  our 
to   ccme:    and.  that   we   may   never 
unless  and  until  he  may  be  awarded 
of  thu  church. 

Knirwlng  as  I  do  the  pxiple  of  ^. 
tain  '.hat  the  longer  Biahop  Eustace 
the  ofiportunity  that  will  be  thereby 
better    he  will  find  convincing  prool 
and  oiir  desire  for  his  welfare  sincere 
To£.ight    we    honor   Biahop    Kustaa 
Chrlsr.ian  virtues   and   sterling   qualll 
that    liave   gained   for   him  recognlticn 
peculliu-ly   equipped   to  be   a   ahepherl 
welfaiii  hare  been  committed  to  his 
as  a  rcpreaentatlTe  of  religion  that  1: 
be  th?  most  vital  force  in  the  world 

Toduy   religion   la   under    attadc 
ftacoca  of  evil  are  aggreaalvely  at  work 
down,  aiul  destroy  true  religion   and 
■aade  religion  that  delfles  man  and 
Thasa  rtewpnUera  of  true  reUglon 
deny  lUa  aHatenoe.     They  have  d^» 
have  ehumged  houaea  ot  worship  Into 
fun.  aiMt  frolic.    They  have  driven 
«v«a  c.f  Christ  Into  exile.    The  same 
Other  t«Ugloua  faltha.    They  have  d«.. 
aad  w^er  ***"«"«natliTnal  beUefa  the 
priced  them  of  tiie  meaaa  of  splrttoa 
with  Uie  deatruetton  of  the  holy  mln 
different  reUgtoue  faUha.  tiMy  i»ve 
MacUty  of  xaarrtec*  and  aet  up  to  tti 
th*   finer  senaihlUtlM.     They   teach 
laugh  at  holy  thii«a.     There  la 
Their  only  thought  and  desire  la  to 
that  jxrtalna  to  trve  rettdoe. 
.    ^M  fliwt  the  endeavor  of  . 
to  one  land.    Bveo  then  w» 
lug  yMiB  we  have  otaerved  their 


ma  erlal 
havB 
destniyed 
fictoi 
piieata 
e    ate 
deited 


minis  Tlee 


tie 

aothh  g 


sbodsed. 


in  other  eoamtrtoe  and  amoot 
'  language  and  ev«n  dUTetuwe  in 
■aat  cuoetltutc  no  barrier  to 
kva  marched  acroae  the  faee  of 
■tfoa  of  what  were  once  a  free  and 


Euro  M 


shall  long  remember  to  have 

^hop  Eustace  a  welcome  into 

regardless   of   denomination, 

inal  District  of  New' Jersey 

^errltory  and  has  within  its 

Dome  within  his  lurtsdlctlon 

of  citizens  that  equals  or 

r  heretofore  gathered  in  a 

lives  unmistakable   evidence 

our  greeting.     I  am  certain 

"  ig,    but    Likewise,    that    of 

E>ustace   a   large   mea£ure 

a  sincere  hope  that  it  may 

midst  for  many,  many  years 

oee   his   presence   among   us 

:Ugher  honors  in  the  service 

sou  ;hem  New  Jersey.  I  am  cer- 

remains  in  our  midst,  with 

afforded  to  him  to  know  us 

that  our  hearts  are   warm 


ffpllng 


not    only   because    of    the 

a   of   mind    and    character 

as   one   who   is   well   and 

of   those   whose    spiritual 

<|are.  but  we  also  honor  ?>im 

been  and  will  Lontinue  to 

for  good. 

"hroughout    the    world    the 

leelOng  to  undermine,  break 

In  its  place  set  up  a  man- 

"*■'   things 

no  regard  for  God.     They 

Bd  Hia  holy  altera     They 

U  ctortea  and  places,  of  mhth, 

~T  leeta  and  other  repreeenta- 

ate  has  befallen  leaders  of 

led  the  followers  of  Chilat 

right  to  wonhlp.  and  de- 

ooaeolatlon.    Not  content 

recognised  by  thoee  of 

ilao  sou^t  to  deatroy   the 

'    place  customs  that  shock 

-  children   to  deride   and 

that  they  consider  holy. 

axlke  down  and  destroy  all 


InelUouB 


of  rellglan  wee  eonflaed 

but  With  ewlftly  paw- 

I  worklnge  aTwii-n^g  cqc- 

othe-  people.    DlSerence 

I— a*  and  form  of  goveni- 

dapoUera  of  rellgkai.     They 

"^^e.     They  have  taken  pa»- 

dMoutiy  reUsioue  peopta. 


With    n«»w  prlnc)ple«   of   gnvrj-D rr. f-nt   thev   have  a!<io  «^  ««   ««^ 
:orms  or  religion   that   dHfy   a   nu.n    In/tLd   of  (5S  ^ncheckS 
5y    wide   expanse    of    oreHn    their    unholy   and    unrThteom.    t!^h 
:n««  are  nr.ci.ng  UxlRn....r  ,n  the  naUori  to  the  aj^th^^u, 

ir'£.W  "''  i'-^"  "^"  '■"•'^  ■•'■•''■■'  ^^^"'^  "^  «'vll  «u-e  all  too  nrevalent 
'^orklni.  of  course,  Ws^  op-nly  but  nevertheless  vipliant  to  bT^l 
Mown  f.h'?  faith  of  true  believers  by  every  ^slble  meln^  t^ 
behooves  each  of  as  ^o  be  on  our  ,uJrd  t^^riS^e  :nrrSrrntain 

^hp     a;ih  of  our  f.ith.  rs  or  fl...  xe  wlM   s  xmer  or  later  e inert en^ 

tefreverTto  T."^ wttu'^r^rr  '"""'^ J'   "^    Important   work   for   true 

o^H    tt,  ,        ,'^''  '^^■^'^^^■'^■'^  and  want  evident  vipon  everv  hand 

!m>,   tH.'^°'^'^   "^."'''   P^P'^   ^^'""^   undermined   and   wlJkeneS 

tne  ftrst  settlement  on  our  «;hrrf>Q     f^^t  ♦>,«.  F"*"*»ry   cause  oi 

dant  recognition  of  it  as  a  controning  tector  in  rt^-,^.    .  *°"°- 

form  and  character  of  our  Ciovernmem  determining  the 

slum's havf^irrd'"'^  "^°"  "^'^^  "^^  ^*^^-  *°<1  Its  in- 

g:lded  dome  of  the  Ccmrresslonal  Llbrarv      Aftl,     '^^PJ^ol  and  the 

the  city  and  approach^^'?attU'^Sing'^^;  ^  ^stu?  ?Sn^ 
ir^pressed  with   the  beauty  of  the  archlt«^\ire      ^»  further 

lt3  portals  and  see  the  ma<?nlflcent  plSTof  ^/k,  ''^.^"^er 
irarble,  its  splendid  s^hemrof  rnc^t/  ti^H  k  '^^'^  PoH^hed 
*«,ratlve  features,  and  tJ^e  l^T^  pTua^s  of  on^^^.T  °'  '"^ 
the  rotunda,  you  eiwrirnre  a  ^r^  ni^v^Il*  \^  ^  ^^**  support 
scene.  And  you  are^Ulinrto  ^^  ^\rth<^  who^r^*^^  ^  '^ 
U.e  opinion  that  the  C-oasnesSo^^iiih^^,  ^  ^"^^  expressed 
beautiful  buildings  in  STo'^d  ""/  am^'^irSdT  tSue^e"  h"°^ 
e^er,  that  there  are  few  who,  as  they  lock  u^on  thp  ill  ;  ^"Tl 
maplflcence  of  the  superstructure  ever  Klve  a  thou/ht«.Z  ^'^ 
at  by  what  all  this  beauty  is  maintain^      ZJr.  !^  *vf       ^  *°  ^°^ 

Arierlca  as  well    as   e'sewLre      Tt    ,  dangers   that   face   us   In 

abllty  has  con^e  Into  ouf 'ni^^^f  in'^tSeTerson  o^Blsh'^l^'.'"^ 
g^f  aT^  ^^^iur^S^l^Slf  /^-HS 
Of  .Ul  within  this  communlTy  who  bSieV:  InTrue  14^10^°"*  ^'"^"^ 


William  P.  Connery 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  CITRON 

OF   CONNncnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WcdnescULy.  April  20.  1938 

OjJTtar.  Jr..  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of^S^hu^ 

wS'LS^'SLJf  •  ^^^    '  ^^'^^   acoualnted  with 
WI1.L1AM  P.  CoiwKRY  several  years  before  I  came  to  Congress. 

tl^S^Sl!^^'*  me  in  my  campaign  for  Congress  from 
the  Second  Congressional  District  ^^ 

hif  !r^  ^^^  ^""^  ^  thousands  in  my  State  through 
his  appeaxaace  as  an  actor  on  the  stage.    To  the  veteraS 
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particularly  those  of  the  Twenty-sixth,  or  Yankee.  Division, 
he  was  a  buddy.  Just  as  he  had  been  their  comrade  in  the 
fields  and  dugouts  of  France. 

In  the  campaign  of  1928,  he  spoke  not  for  labor  or  for 
Democrats,  but  for  the  great  principles  of  religious  freedom 
and  racial  tolerance.  His  eloquence,  oratorical  gifts,  and 
ability  to  intersperse  his  remarks  with  illustrative  stories  and 
witty  anecdotes,  after  the  fashion  of  Lincoln,  kept  his 
audiences  at  attention.  Just  as  they  did  in  Congress,  when  he 
fought  the  long  struggles  for  humane  legislation  and  laws  to 
better  the  status  of  the  laboring  people. 

By  nature  he  was  very  religious.  He  told  me  once  that 
regardless  of  the  forms  of  religion,  which  every  man  could 
observe  as  he  believed  best,  there  existed  the  essence  of  real 
religion  in  all  human  hearts,  and  that  this  was  expressed  in 
the  longing  of  aU  men  for  a  better  existence  for  their  fellow- 
men.  Even  In  the  worst  of  men,  he  said,  there  were  better 
Instincts  which  asserted  themselves  in  moments  of  reflection, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  evil  practices. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  a  more  energetic  worker, 
nor  one  who  would  more  quickly  take  up  the  cudgel  for  a 
cause  he  believed  to  be  right.  But  more  than  that,  he 
understood  and  sjTnpathized  with  the  problems  of  labor,  of 
the  exploited,  and  of  the  needy. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  important  laws 
that  carry  his  name,  the  fight  he  made  for  social  justice  and 
for  improving  conditions  among  workers,  his  complete 
fairness  to  business  and  enterprise,  and  his  personal  assist- 
ance to  so  many  people.  The  Congressional  Record  of 
the  sessions  he  served  is  replete  with  his  efforts  and 
accomplishments. 

When  he  passed  away,  labor  lost  a  true  friend;  Congress, 
one  of  its  most  outstanding  Members;  and  the  veterans,  a 
loyal  comrade. 

I  can  see  him  as  with  hurried,  nervous  step  he  passed  the 
open  door  of  my  office  every  morning,  with  the  quick  smile 
and  greeting  which  symbolized  his  kindly  and  lovable  per- 
sonality. I  can  picture  him  standing  in  the  Well  of  the 
House,  debating  a  measure  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  true 
believer.  I  can  still  recall  the  sense  of  sliock  when  we  heard 
that  he  had  been  stricken,  and  the  sadness  on  our  faces  when 
word  spread  that  he  had  left  us  forever. 

His  family  may  find  consolation  in  the  knowledge  of  oui 
great  respect  and  deep  admiration  for  him.  admiration  for 
one  who  from  a  lowly  beginning  rose  to  heights  of  leadership 
in  Congress  and  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Labor.  He  lived  to  earn  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
millions  of  fellow  Americans  for  his  accomplishments  in 
behalf  of  those  who  sorely  needed  his  help. 

To  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  whether  on  his  side  or  of 
the  opposition,  he  was  always  Billy  Connery.  As  the 
years  pass  and  our  memories  grow  shorter,  I  think  that  the 
kindly  and  magnetic  jiersonallty  that  was  Billy  Connxry 
will  linger  long  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him. 
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1938 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  MAY  24,  1938 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  clipping  from  the 


New  York  Times  of  Tuesday.  May  24,  1938.  It  describes  a 
most  worthy  undertaking. 

The  36  leaders  in  education,  the  arts,  and  public  life, 
headed  by  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd.  who  signed  an 
appeal  prepared  by  the  American  Union  for  Democracy  to 
the  48  State  governors  urging  a  reading  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  during  graduation  exercises  in  all  schools  in  all 
States,  should  be  heartily  congratulated.  In  these  da>5, 
when  forces  in  the  world  are  pulling  peoples  away  from 
democratic  forms,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  our  educational 
system  should  lay  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental 
liberties  of  this  country  defined  in  the  Constitutional  Bill  of 
Rights.  f 

1  sincerely  hope  that  all  the  Governors  will  respond  favor- 
ably to  the  appeal  of  the  American  Union  for  Democracy. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  sent  to  the  Governors  by 
C.  I.  Stewart,  secretary  of  the  union,  is  as  follows: 

Now  Is  the  time  when  the  youth  of  America  are  leaving  their 
Echools,  where  they  have  been  taught  the  true  historical  basis  of 
our  democracy.  Prom  the  halls  of  reason  they  are  going  out  Into  a 
country  troubled  by  attempts  to  upset  the  basis  of  our  lives  as  free 
Americans. 

We  hold  dogmatically  and  unswervingly  to  that  basis  as  stated 
clearly  in  thoee  first  10  amendments  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution known  as  "A  BiU  of  Rights." 

We  hold  that  the  Victory  of  our  country  has  shown  it  to  be  self- 
evident  that  no  contravention  of  these  rights  can  be  endured. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  you  to  recommend  that  a  simple 
reading  of  these  10  political  commandments  of  oxir  founding  fathen 
be  included  in  the  commencement  exercises  of  all  cl  the  educational 
institutions  In  yovir  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday.  May  24.  1938) 
narvE  emphasizes  the  bh-l  of  rights — xnnoh  roa  rcMOcaAcr  asks 

ALL  COVESNOaS  TO  HAVI  rT  READ  Qi  SCHOOLS  THIS  YXAS 

The  national  board  of  the  American  Union  for  Democracy  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  36  leaders  in  education,  the  arts,  and  public 
life  had  Joined  with  It  in  an  appeal  sent  to  the  Governors  of  all 
the  States  urging  that  the  BlU  of  Rights  he  read  at  forthcoming 
graduation  exercises  in  all  schools. 

The  appeal,  made  public  by  C.  I.  Stewart,  secretary  of  the  union, 
pointed  out  that  American  youth,  leaving  schools  where  it  haa 
been  taught  the  historical  basis  of  democracy,  is  going  out  into 
a  coimtry  "troubled  by  attempts  to  upset  the  basis  of  our  lives  aa 
free  Americans." 

"We  hold  dogmatically  and  unswervingly  to  that  basis  as  stated 
clearly  in  those  first  10  amendments  to  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
stitution known  as  a  Bill  of  Rights,"  the  appeal  continued.  "We 
hold  that  the  history  of  our  country  has  shown  it  to  be  self-evident 
that  no  contravention  of  these  rights  can  be  endured." 

The  appeal  to  the  Governors  is  part  of  a  national  drive  by  the 
union  to  arouse  wide  interest  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  the 
tmion's  literature  describes  as  "the  bulwark  of  American  democ- 
racy." The  union  will  conduct  Its  campaign  through  radio  broad- 
casts, newspapers,  motion  pictures,  and  pamphlets. 

Those  who  signed  the  appeal,  the  union  announced,  were  Rear 
Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd;  Maxwell  Adams,  acting  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada;  Sherwood  Anderson,  author;  Dr.  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes  historian;  Barry  Bingham,  publisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times;  W.  B.  BlEzell.  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma;  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  anthropologist;  Prof.  W.  O. 
Carver,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

Also  Marc  ConneUy,  playwright;  Lief  Erlkson,  actor  Frank 
Porter  Graham,  president.  University  of  North  CaroUna;  Zane  Grey. 
author-  F.  K.  Hawley.  Laurens.  Iowa;  the  Reverend  Dr.  De  Witt 
Jones  president.  Federal  CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America; 
George  8.  Kaufman,  playwright;  Oliver  La  Farge.  author;  Dr.  Harold 
LaaswcU  professor.  University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Edward  C.  Llndeman, 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work;  Frederic  March,  actor;  Burgeea 
Meredith,  actor;  George  Mlddleton,  author;  Alice  Duer  MUler, 
novelist. 

Also  Dr  David  S.  Muzaay.  professor  of  history.  Columbia  Um- 
verslty';  Julia  Peterkin.  author;  Robert  W.  Searle.  president.  Greater 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joeeph  R. 
Slzoo  pastor  of  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas;  James  Monrw 
Smith  president.  University  of  Louisiana;  the  Reverend  Ralph  W. 
Sockman.  Christ  Church;  Ruth  Suckow.  novelist;  Charles  P^T^^: 
Ida  M  Tarbell.  vtrlter;  Booth  Tarklngton,  author;  Hendrlk  W.  Van 
Loon  historian;  W.  W.  Waymack.  editor.  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune;  Dr.  Mary  E.  WooUey,  president  emerltua  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College:  Harold  Bell  Wright,  writer. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Thunday.  June  2  {legislative 


MISSOURI 
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A  RXCAPITULATION  OP  THE  

THE  PEDEtaJL  THADK  ACT 


VBraLER-LEA  AMENDMENT   TO 


Prealdmt 


Mr.  TRUMAN,     Mr. 
to  have  inserted  in  the  «j 
t:on  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  -^ 
Act,  and  some  of  the  orders 
sion  and  their  effect  on  the 
©f  the  functiooa  of  the  Com 

There  being  no  objecUon. 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcoio,  as 


The   I-Weral   Trade   Commualoa 
or  a  WQtarr  •fo.  had  not  b«en 
wohrf  OoogreM.     Congnas 
FiuUcnt    approved,   certain 
tw>«»Uy  known  m  the  Whtwir. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  the  Rbcou  a  recapitula- 
nent  to  the  Federal  Trade 
the  Federal  Ttade  Commls- 
>uhllc  welfare,  and  also  some 
iseion  un<ler  the  Clayton  Act. 
he  statement  was  ortlered  to 
iqDows:  I 


Appen<ijE 
ame  idment 
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Comit  Jssion 


paced 
anundments 


Wheeler- Left 


time 


tJiat 


hen 
aid 


tie 


Oeneial 
generUIy 
prce 


«on  from  the  expendltxu-e  of 
ccmpetltlon.   where    It    appears 
fncticm  have  been  engaged  in 
Ing    act    definitely    determine   wl 
ee»ae   and   deaut   become   final 
Tlolatlon   thereafter.     To   better 
'*»»'*»«•  •"   J>roT4ded   for   the   ., 
m.xlttlea.  the  uw  of  which  may  b« 
mfordng  the  pfOTlalona  of  the 
to  only  one  of  the  functtona  of  tl 
Won  alao  gtbt  certain  eectlon*  of 
eluding  an  amendment  to  aactlon 
to    aa    the    Roblnaon-Patman    A 

S^',^liSif*Jf   "»•   Webb-Pomerene 
po^w^lto  make  toveetlgaUons 
ttw  Oongreaa.  the  Attorney  - 
The  Roblnwm-Patman  act.  m 
tte  prohibition  of  unjiirtlfled  pr 
to  tajure  ootnpetltlon  or  promoS 

y^ch  were  oonaldered  Iw  Co^nta 

the  Oarnn  talon  hae  eonduetcd  ■ 

mir  methodi  ct  dcOag  butfneM 
rwtmm  at  thu  law,  daktiv  im,*. 
by  the  Oomsilaaion 
plaint  WOTB  CttiBtoH 

^nqMOdenta   in  thr«e 
otlHra  dtrecttng  them  to  oei 
woHerage  aMtton  of  the  aet.    in 
»g»  to  which  ooort  aetlaii  haa 
■UaHkm'i  (Mer  to  omm  and  € 
by   the  United  Stataa  Oreolt 
Ctoeun  tn  Mttw  Tort      *'*"^* 
A   '---      


CoVEt 


OOWl  QC 


total  of  9M  '^nmplatnta ,        _ 

IM7.    m  tha  mm»  period,  the  ^^ 
o****  and  dMtat,  and  568  caaea  w« 
attpujattoo  aaethod  of  «*i«p.^Tw  <^ 
fha  lalTUaga  at  tlfah^ltSmtma 
dlMaattnaa   tba   onfstr  — «»hCTii   ca 
Stoce  March  4.  1933.  the  Conunla.1 
MK  haw  bean  aSnaed  la  the  ^mhi 
the  xmmad  atataa  la  54  rf  W  SI« 
^^"  ^5??5^>«»«y  aet  aalda  by  the 
P^mui  Ooort.  in  the  OBty  caaa  m 
to  omae  and  dHtat  ct  the 
^  CO  by  a  5-to-4  daeMon,  which 
o"io«»  by  the  etretdt  ooort  ct  appeal 
ZB  Ra  two  Boat  reeant  eaa  ' 

^^  at  tba  III  ■will  tana,  the 
proved,      in    the    Standard    i^py^ 
unammoxjBly  a0rm«d  the  Ctanmim 
mlaJeiidlng  advertlalng  of  reference  « 
Tire  it  Rubber  eaae.   InvolTlng   price 
ebaeers  of  tlrea.  the  Supreme  oSurt' 
tba  crrcult  court  of  appeal*  hcdding 
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Ooaunlaiton 
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S.  TRUMAN 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 

doy  of  Wedneaday.  April  20), 


1 


Act.   paaaM    nearly   a   quarter 

amended  untu  the  pre«mt  aea- 

•^    and  on   March   21.  last,  the 

T«nu    embodied    in   what    is 

pxiWlc.  to  relieve  the  Commia- 

'  and  money  neceaaary  to  prove 

t   unfair   or   deceptive   acts   or 

Other  provlslona  of  the  amend- 

eetabllah  penalties  for  their 
^TOtect  the  public,  more  severe 
liJae  advertiaing  of  those  corn- 
el injunoua  to  health. 

Federal  Trade  Commlasion  Act 
J  CommiiBlon.     it  has  JurisdJc- 
o^  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  in- 
ti^^^L*^  generally  referred 
"price    Dlacrtmlnatlon    Act     it 
Export  Trade   Act.   and   is   em- 
the  request  of  the  President, 
or  Tipon  its  own  initiative. 
JP**klng.  la  directed  toward 
dlacrlinlnationa   which   tend 
nwnopoly  and  the  elimination 
nvolvlng  price  diacrimlnatlons, 
]  J^  ^  toiJwently  Injurious  to 
<ate  of  the  act.  June   19.  193« 
aipraxteateiy  BOO  investigation.!; 
»   rora^l  complalntrt  and  entered 
mortof  the  eaaes  Inrtstlgated 
"■*o«n>«d    voluntarily    changed 
a*  to  conform  to  the  pro- 

"T-f?'.- '^*'****'  proceedings 
Which  had  gone  to  com- 


lO 


tM 


^paaled   from   Oommlaslon 

M*at  from  violation  of  the 

only  one  of  thew)  proceed- 

y*t.  been  taken,   the   Ocsn- 

»m;  on  May  a.  1988.  alBrmed 

ft  ct  Appeals  for  the  aeoood 


S?Tof  £?ernl^^.,T/-J  ^^erlr,'"^^-  "^  ^"  ^-nded  the 

oeSfiv^?^  ^orSr^r  m%irirrSeS-  ^^^  ^  °-°^  <^ 

and  other  comblnatlona  in  r^^  J  Ttl^^^?^  ^"^  ^^S 
Included  in  proceedin?<;  nf  Vh,v!^     1  of   trade.     Important   caeea 

ter  tubs,  canned  and  drt,.^d  ^'^s Cnthf.  ^^ V^^^"  s^PPUes.  but- 
^ture.  groceries,  ra^oa  yarT^rlc^  SS^,  2fnS^'  equipment, 
•tniraents,  and  tin  plate  school  supplies,  surgical  in- 

««^«t.  optical  good.,.  ««il  offl<^  fJ^uuL^^  ^"""^  accessories. 
"^"^^^t^^^^ners  for  fruits  ^d^eJSii^        ^  equipment,  and 

-iMl^t^e^i^S^^-  -,^p-nl-^-^  case,  involving  the 

ellnunateTr^  comp<^mo?^^^r^5tl^^  unlawful  combination  to 
"1^^'ca^!^'^'  '^^"^  ^lnTuiL^n'in'"thi"S2^  ^^  '^ 
iB^trSTSS^e  SJups^:'^^-S:r'"  --^^ces.  in  Which 
participation  In  tJ.e^2SbbY^'en7^SbS'^^-^y  '°^  vol^^tl'r? 
approval,  or  trade-practice  ^?c,r'  tS  SS.,  ^J""'  Commlaslon^ 
SJadra^sT^"^   °^   con^petUlo^  ^"^  ^^Te^S^e^^^'^fi^^^-on 

pnSSjSn?  t'S^Co^^U^fon'^iire'^^.  '^^^^^'^^  ^-«  ^n 
burial  vault  minufactu^STho^  "i";^,^  ^"^J  ^'  ^*37.  Concrete 
facturlng  industry  po^^Ur  p,^  d^<«"^  '^^^^  ^"^^  manu- 
bnish  manufacturers'^ me^-c^addo^r^.'^'^^^*"'  toilet 
I   J2°^  industry.  whole.^e  Jewel^fs.  1S  ^^n^^^o^d^  .^S 

ror'^t'siTAt^"  fo'^VorwS:  '^^T  !^^°^«  *^<^  commission 
»et  manufacturers,  perfum/aid^o^rr.lt^"'^'^"^  ,^^^^°  r^lvmg 
cased  lead  pencil  manuf^ti™  r.^  i""  manufacturers,  wood- 
oleomargarine  manufact^TrJ^Tacai^nr'^m  ^^r"*  'n^^acturers. 
<rustrv,  Ellk.  wool,  hosiery  rlbbo^  a^  ,n^"L^^^"-  ^^  ''^- 
stationery  md-.-atrv  paTnt  afd  .  J^J'l''^"  '"^^^^i^-  wholesale 
automobile  Industry.  Iniarits  and  ^hhw  ^^^  manufacturers 
industry,  baby  chick  InS^S??  in^^uian^  S'nnc'.  ^''*'*  outerwear 
ufacturing  industry      Trade  nrar^rj^.   ^dustry,  and  puUy  miUi- 

or  at  the  request  of  the  S-es- den t  '■««>iutions   of   Congre^ 

InS^e^T^iTts^  Z^'or^'^r^'^  fTe^;^^^'-  ^  ^^-Itural 
and  the  first  part  of  its^e^rt^rff,  r  tl^T^'"*'  "'^^  vegetables, 
chinery  inquiry  were  JibmlS  ??  Jl  r^J™P'5"^*'^^  "^^  "^^ 
ent  fiscal  year.  "'^"lii-uea  lo  the  Congress  during  the  pre*- 

CcmmSn'biSn   aTta^veSl^«nn  'Z^'^r^'o^^^    resolution,   the 
This    inquiry    wui    rover    ^rfr.°   °^   ^^'   automobile   indimry 
distributing  motor  ^SL£^^SLS°^"1i   ""^   manufacturers  7n 
of  dealers  m  selling  motor  ^ehi'^s  at  ^.tfl^T  f.^^  "^^  P^^^'^'^ 
such  policies  affect  the  public  Jnteres?        "*"•   '°  '^"  ^^^^'^^  ^^^^ 

^i«^^??^t°nt%^S;^c\^SX%£r  *^«  ^«  ^^  in  its 
was  begun  during  the  nrr^enr  «h^?',1^^  construction  of  which 
r^n  m  laying  thf  co^e^rS^;";  of  SS^Sd'T^  ,  President  Roose- 
that  the  Commi^sslon's  "record  of  arr^m^,.^  ^"*  summer,  said 
t»rest  of  fair  competition  in  nroo~.  accomplishments  in  the  in- 
here upon  the  iSS  iSaiu  SfthK  h^""  S"f  ^^«°  '^^  ^^^ 
tlon  adequate  to  tts  needT  ancT^n  yl  ^^  ^^'^  ^*^«  »  habiu- 
'rf  the  tasJcs  Which  it  hlrlc^^mnuJl^^^''^   ^^^^   ^^^  ImporUnce 

ITowi^g^oS^oT^'frr'^^^e^'^o^of'^comn^t;;^^^  ^  the  country 

liiey   malce  the   work  S   th?  ComnT^,    '''°"  ^*"'  ^^^t'"  »nd  that 
the  country's  economic  Ufe      Commii^ion   of   vital   importance  in 


r^  an  typea  at  eaaeo,  was  is- 

0»   y«ar   beginning    June    i. 

fa'xlM«m  entered  M6  ordcra  to 

aettlod  by  stipoution.    The 

J^T-^^*^  ***•  '«Poadent 

'   e^SLSSf  "*  •«««»«it  to 

ooiapetnlon   alJBgLd. 

lon;s  orders  to  cease  and  de- 

mcaSt  oourte  of  appeaU  of 

™u»ree  adverse  dectolona 

Bw^Mie  Oourt.  and  the  8u- 

dwlng  the  past  7  years. 
■^^  a  prior  favorable  de- 
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HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 


befsre 
Ooouiiatao'fe 


the  Supreme   Court,   de- 

onTi  action  has  been  ap- 

.    J°°^^    caae.    the    Gburt 

a  order  directed  against  the 

^^"^^  ^  throoodyear 
discrimination   among  pur- 
reversed  a  prior  decision  by 
the  controversy  between  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Safeguarding  the  rights  of  consumers  and  investors  by  regulat- 
ing the  rates,  services,  sectirlty  issues,  mergers,  and  sales  of  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  interstate  transmission  of  electric  energy; 
protecting  the  public  interest  tn  water-power  sites  and  projects 
subject  to  Federal  license;  investigating,  exposing,  and  seeking  to 
remedy  corporate  abuses  and  to  end  improper  interlocking  direc- 
torates, the  Federal  Power  Commission  also  renders  valuable  public 
service  in  making  numerous  surveys  and  studies  and  in  furnishing 
comprehensive  data  concerning  electric  rates,  power  production, 
generating  capacity,  and  development. 

Survesrs  and  special  studies  made  and  in  progress  cover  water 
power,  developed  and  potential;  the  Nation's  future  power  require- 
ments and  how  they  can  be  best  supplied;  existing  and  potential 
markets  for  power,  and  the  interconnection  and  coordination  of 
electric  facilities.  In  cooperation  with  the  War  Department  the 
Commission,  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  is  now  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  interconnection  of  power  facilities  between  cities  and 
systems  so  as  to  prevent  any  interruption  of  service  and  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  energy  for  national  defense. 

Holding-company  directorates  and  those  of  their  management, 
service,  financing,  and  other  affiliates  are  being  investigated  by  the 
Commission,  to  end  Interlocking  positions  that  involve  unjusti- 
fiable Intercorporate  profits  and  practices,  prevent  arm's-length 
bargaining,  and  Impose  undue  charges  upon  operating  subeidiaries. 
Directors  and  ofllcers  of  a  nvunber  of  large  systems  have  been 
ordered  to  show  cause  why  their  applications  for  authority  to  hold 
Interlocking  positions  should  not  be  dismissed,  and  hearings  are 
in  progress  In  a  large  number  of  such  cases. 

Record-breaking  production  of  electricity  in  the  United  States, 
totaling  121,049,630,000  kilowatt-hotirs  in  1937,  is  reported  by  the 
Commission,  with  statistics  of  production  and  capacity  over  a 
period  of  18  years,  from  1920  to  1937  Inclusive.  Statistics  for  the 
past  year  comprise  3,793  plants,  with  a  total  installed  capacity  of 
37,032.112  kilowatts;  water-power  capacity  totaling  10,474,344 
kilowatts;  fuel-burning  plants.  26.557.768  kilowatts.  Privately 
owned  plants  had  capacity  of  33,373.454  kilowatts;  publicly  owned 
plants.  3,658.658  kilowatts.  Tables  and  charts  show  production 
and  capacity  by  States  and  regions,  as  well  as  by  type  and  class 
of  ownership.  This  report  is  an  example  of  the  Commission's 
efforts  to  Improve  the  gathering  and  publication  of  power  and  rate 
data  regarding  electric  utilities. 

Fifty  rate  reports  have  been  compiled  and  published  by  the 
Commission  in  the  past  12  months.  Forty-eight  separate  State 
reports  show  typical  net  monthly  bills  for  electric  service  in 
communities  of  250  or  more  popxilation;  for  commercial  service  in 
communities  of  2.500  or  more,  and  for  industrial  service  in  cities 
of  10.000  or  more  population.  Two  reports  were  published  cover- 
ing rates  in  cities  of  50,000  or  over;  one  of  these  discussing  trends 
in  residential  rates  over  a  period  of   12  years,  from   1924  to  1936. 

Demand  for  these  reports  la  so  great,  coming  from  every  part 
of  the  Union,  that  more  than  150,000  copies  have  been  printed. 
Their  potent  effect  in  disclosing  rates  that  are  unduly  high,  and 
In  promoting  rate  reductions  which  have  saved  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  cojisumers  Is  generally  recognized. 

Regulation  of  Interstate  rates  is  now  one  of  the  Commission's 
major  tasks.  Rate  discriminations  between  communities  have  been 
remedied,  in  certain  cases,  by  orders  to  the  utilities  to  show  cause 
why  their  lowest  rate  schedule  should  not  be  applied  to  communi- 
ties charged  higher  rates.  Schedules  filed  with  the  Commission 
which  appear  to  be  uru-easonable  or  show  discrimination  between 
customers  are  promptly  Investigated  and  stispended  until  they 
are  reduced  or  their  reasonableness  established. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  vacating 
the  Injimction  granted  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit,  which  enjoined  the  Conmiission  from  contintiing  its 
Investigation  into  the  intercorporate  relationship,  contracts,  and 
arrangements  of  the  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.  and  other  affiliates 
of  the  Associated  Gas  &  Eaectrlc  System,  strengthens  the  Commis- 
sion in  making  such  investigations  without  the  long  court  delays 
which  have  impeded  these  important  inquiries. 

Prudent  investment  as  a  sound  and  workable  basis  for  the  valua- 
tion of  utility  properties  for  rate  making  was  not  only  urged  by 
the  Commission  in  its  brief  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  case  but  has  also  been  considered,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  determining  the  actual  legitimate  original  cost  of  projects 
licensed  by  the  Conunlssion.  Enforcement  of  this  principle  in 
place  of  the  old  doctrine  Involving  reproduction  cost  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  ending  delays  In  revising  rates  and  would  greatly 
simplify  the  work  and  reduce  the  cost  of  regulatory  commissions, 
State  and  Federal. 

The  Bonneville  Act  (Public,  No.  329,  75th  Cong.)  provided 
that  rate  schedules  for  the  sale  of  energy  generated  by  that 
large  project  "shall  be  based  upon  an  allocation  of  costs  made 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission."  The  Commission  early  in 
February  determined  that  $11,682,400  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  $53, 188,800  to  June  30.  1938,  shall  be  aUocated  to  the  initial 
power  development  of  86,400  kilowatts,  which  is  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  probable  ultimate  Installation,  504,000  kilowatts. 
Total  cost  of  the  project  when  completed  is  estimated  at  $74,- 
144,600.  of  which,  on  the  basis  determined  upon,  $42,181,000  or 
approximately  57  percent,  would  be  allocated  to  power  development. 

Based  on  this  allocation.  Administrator  James  D.  Roes  has  sub- 
mitted schedules  for  the  lowest  rates  ever  offered  to  American 
consumers,    based   on   charges  per   kilowatt-year  for   prime   and 


secondary  power,  and  per  kilowatt-day  for  stirplus  ptiwer.  These 
rates  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  Commission,  which, 
under  the  law,  must  approve  such  schedules  before  they  are  put 
into  effect. 

Public-utility  accounting  has  been  vastly  Improved  and  Nation- 
wide uniformity  promoted  by  the  uniform  system  of  accounts 
adopted  by  this  Commission,  and  by  a  majority  of  State  regula- 
tory agencies.  Annual  reports  of  electric  utilities  filed  this  year 
will  make  available  for  the  first  time  a  large  body  of  information 
not  heretofore  available  in  comparable  foiin. 

New  rules  of  practice  and  regulations  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Commission,  effective  June  1.  1938,  which  embody  the  require- 
ments which  experience  has  shown  are  necessary  and  advisable 
in  administering  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

Cooperating  with  State  authorities,  the  Commission's  engineers 
have  made  numerous  studies  and  siu-veys.  That  in  Wisconsin  also 
included  generating  and  transmission  facilities  In  neighboring  por- 
tions of  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Inilana.  Oklahoma  electric  facili- 
ties were  studied  with  a  view  to  their  interconnection  and  coordi- 
nation with  each  other  and  with  those  in  adjoining  States.  Most 
notable  was  the  study  and  report  made,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Kentucky  Public  Service  Commission,  to  secure  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  power  during  fioods  and  other  emergencies,  which  extended 
into  other  States  and  covered  a  large  section  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Importance  of  the  Commission's  regulation  of  interstate  trans- 
mission and  sale  of  electric  energy  and  companies  engaged  therein 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  set  forth  in  a  brief  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  that  of  the  1,511  privately  owned  electric  utilltleB  in  the 
United  States,  with  claimed  capital  assets  of  $17,000,000,000.  292, 
with  total  claimed  capital  assets  of  approximately  $10,000,000,000, 
clearly  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and 
261  others,  with  claimed  assets  of  $3,000,000,000,  have  been  classified 
as  Indeterminate  pending  more  exact  information  as  to  their  inter- 
state character. 

Projects  under  major  license  or  preliminary  permits  Issued  by  the 
Commission  represent  Installation  of  more  than  4.128,000  horse- 
power, with  estimated  ultimate  installation  of  over  6,800,000  horse- 
power. These,  together  with  the  applications  pending,  represent 
more  than  700  projects,  with  estimated  ultimate  instaUatloo  ot 
over  9,000.000  horsepower. 
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Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  keynote  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  A.  Prank  Lever,  temporary  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Convention,  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  May  18.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  of  South  Carol  na,  the  great  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  is  the  more  appreciated  because  of  the  feeling  that  it 
comes  from  you  as  an  expression  of  your  recognition  of  my  long 
and  steadfast  allegiance  to  the  party,  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be 
members.  I  thank  you  with  the  sincerity  of  one  who  has  never 
learned  to  dally  with  friendship  or  confidence. 

Following  the  usual  custom  on  such  occasions,  I  shall  undertake 
briefly  to  bring  you  a  message  that  I  hope  shall  serve  to  help  us 
in  renewing  our  faith  in  and  loyalty  to  the  party,  which,  during 
nearly  90  years  of  its  existence  has  never  failed  to  meet  every 
crisis  of  our  country  and  to  deal  with  it  In  such  manner  as  will 
best  serve  the  most  people  and  the  most  deserving. 

Since  the  beginning  of  political  parties  their  policies  and  Ideals 
have  been  fashioned  and  fixed  by  the  attitude  toward  the  funda- 
mentals of  government  upon  the  part  of  certain  outstanding 
leaders. 

The  history  of  the  Democratic  Party  naturally  falls  Into  six 
distinctive  eras,  represented  by  the  leadership  and  thinking  of  six 
distinctive  Individuals. 

The  dying  words  of  the  venerable  John  Adams,  second  President 
of  the  United  States,  were,  "Thank  God.  Jefferson  still  lives." 
They  had  been  political  enemies  in  life,  but  in  death  they  were 
friends  In  the  common  caxise  of  their  country. 

To  Jefferson  we  owe  the  Ideals  of  our  party.  He  was,  and  Is.  its 
prophet  and  philosopher,  PcM-tunate.  for  the  future  of  the  country, 
he  had  an  innate  fear  of  oligarchy  and  plutocracy.  Not  of  the 
people  himself,  yet  he  had  a  profound  faith  in  their  capacity  for 
self-government.     He   believed  In  the   Integrity,  patrlotlam,   and 
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food  MHM  Of  the  p«opl«,  what«T«r 
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and  rruJtful  career. 
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moral  BtU  of  Rtghu     He  tt  iraa, 
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corrjptor  of  the  youth."   "a 
Tb«'«.  my  frlendx.  arr  familiar 
maU)  argument  nan  ni   longar  be 
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Jackson,  mora  than  any  of  the 
Jaffct-aontan  Ideal  of  democracy 
wbate  gen«ral  welfare  Jeflerton 
Jeffei'von  labored  for  the  people  anc 
Jackiton  labored  for  and  believed  in  t 

Jack.ion  brought  about  the  social 
was  ihe  InevlCable.  logical  dunax  of 

It  la  lald  that  "Where  Jefferaon  w 
JackMon  became  Its  eword." 

JarJuon  waa  without  polish:  his 
lag  fntlrely  out  of  accord  with 
an  1 -nate  sense  of  Justice  as  betww 
In  the  •talesmanshlp  of  our  coun 
he  e.tpreaeed  It,  "to  the  humble 
mec.'-.anlcfl,  and  laborrre — who  have 
to  a»cure  favors  to  themselves." 

H«>  held  steadfastly  to  Jefferson's 
Important  than  money."     And  In  thn 
the  incipient  plutocracy  typined  by 
8tat<fs  Bank,  who.  by  his  control  of 
had  for  more  than  a  decade  directed 
Jack  ion  brotight  him  to  his  kneea  a 
the  ciovemment  to  the  people. 

JefTerson  waa  a  landed  aristocrat 
In  ti-  people  and  their  power  for 
the    tnded  gentry  and  llberal-mlndftl 

It  was  old  JacJcson.  grim  and 
Jefffi-aon  and  with  them  baptlwd 
artlmn— In  the   waters  of  true 

Jefferaon  bullded  hit  home  on  the 
people  from  above;  Jackson  bullded 
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Whltti  House."  his  election  as  "a 
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history  say  of  us  what  history  says 
for  iind  trust   In  the  people  waa 
Racbtel,  abused  and  slandered  as  she 
the  prettiest  love  story  in  all  the 
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Wliat  deacendant  of  the  foot-sore 
dier.  who  stacked  arms  for  the  last 
Appomattox,  can  ever  forget  or  forgi 
"the  :raglc  era"  of  southern  history 
great  figure  in  the  history  of  our 

Cli  treland,  grulT  and  unyielding, 
•qual  of  Jefferaon.  or  of  sonte  of 
blm    but  In  integrity  and  devotion 
officiil  conduct  no  man  In  the  hlstor^ 
or  Democrat — is  his  superior 

It  waa  be,  against  entrenched  pow 
the  llamlixg  sword  of  public  opinion 
prot«<'tlve    tartrr   system    ns   the 
wealth  and  power  In  the  hands  of 
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of  Jutitlce.  but  only  to  exploit  and  c 
smaij   bu«ln«ea.     Time  cannot  dim 
And    tt    was   he.    too.    who   first 
thotaiht  the  er«*d  of  Jefferwin  and 
public  trust  " 
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n  blm  10  hava  b*«a  aa  brava,  aa 
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doctrine  that  "Man  wn*  more 
pursuit  of  that  Idea  he  broke 

Nicholas  Blddle,  of  the  United 
credits  and  corrupt  pracMrt.i, 
the  destinies  of  the  >fii':on 

beggar  for  mercy  and  restored 

"Alth  a  strange.  \inshaJcen  fnith 

rovemment.     He  democrat i/eU 

aristocracy  of  his  tlmf 

Btlirdy.  who  took   the   Ideals  of 

tie  people -the  farmer  and  the 

dempcracy. 

mountain  top  and  viewed  the 
his  in  the  valley  among  them. 
people,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
New  Orleans,  was  denounced 
misfit."  "a  disgrace  to  the 
trlilmph  of  the  mob,"  his  admin - 
ml  mows." 
s^und    wonderfully   familiar   to 
today;   and  yet,  my  country- 
would    not   be   proud   to  have 
of  "Old  Hickory,"  whose  love 
w+'ond   only  to  his   love  for   hla 
was.     That,  by  the  way.  makes 
hl8t»ry  of  love  making.  . 

ragged,  sorely  dlstreesed  sol- 

tlme   on  the   fateful   field   of 

?e  the  reconstruction  period — 

out  of  which  comes  the  next 

parity? 


by  no  means  the  Intellectual 
great  lenders  wbn  followed 
principle  and  in  honesty  of 

of  this  country — Repubilcan 


r  and  greed,  who  first  pointed 

to  the  reeking  carcass  of  the 
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minority  who  have  not  usee! 
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a  man  as  ever  occtipled  the  V/Y:\to  H nu.se  and  y^^t  he  was  denounced 
a*  "the  tr)ol  of  WhU  .'-Tr'c',  ).;s  (j*>:Noj;i;l  life  paraded  In  the  vUesC 
rianner  bof'Tc  a  cur:  ■u.  i.uh'..r  .md  uv  waa  uLuhed  bh  terribly  as 
any  man  who  ever  served  ;n  this  great  capacity,  and  In  terms  that 
are  still  in  use. 

WTI.LIAM    jrNNINGH    DRTAFf 

The  entrance  of  William  Jciiiiinpti  Bryan  upon  the  orena  of 
FoUtlcs  iPi  one  of  the  moM  drumiitic  ocrvirrenccs  in  the  history  of 
rur  country  Tht>  fortunen  of  th'-  pnrty  wrre  never  at,  a  lower  ebb. 
C'ynirum  let.harjcy  hopflr»i»ii'.rM«»  ii.difTercnce  gripped  It  near  unto 
ceaih  It  wan  hin  mn'clilc«r<  i-ltxiUfnce  hi.s  Incomparable  Cross  of 
(k)ld  and  Crown  of  Tyioriis  dellveninrr  »t  the  Chlci^o  conventl'm 
tliai  Uinllrd  the  lintl-««  inert  denpalrinK  jmrty  organization  wUb 
Ms  own  boundleiw  rnihusiftum  and  falih  In  the  power  of  tlio 
people- -thrilled  It  Into  Hie  mlll'ivnt  jxirty  of  Its  fathers, 

He  revived  Its  TlffhiuiB  itptrit  and  reticued  it  from  the  secret 
freclnctn  of  the  poluirian  and  drllvred  ir  bnck  to  the  ptxiple  to 
vhom  Jackson  h«d  entnisird  !t  more  flinn  a  f);encrfttlon  before 

Bryan  wa*  mMnriiiUy  n  cruwidrr  and  rvnnKeUsi  Ho  spent  half 
of  his  life  and  energies  battiinK  to  rescue  the  body  and  the  other 
l-alf  In  crying  fonh  In  the  wi;dernc*i.H  even  a.s  did  John  the 
IiaptUt.  that  nil  Ju.-.t  gcvrrrimcn'.i  are  instituted  fur  all  the  people. 
For  more  than  a  quiirter  of  a  century  he,  more  than  any  othfT 
cian  In  Its  hl.«ory  not  excepting  those  preceding  him  or  those 
succeedlnt?  him  domin.ited  the  jjolicics  and  thinking  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  He  exen  i.'ed  a  power  greater  tluin  that  of  JefTerson 
cr  Jackson  and.  more  than  any  other  influence,  brought  h&ck  to 
the  party  U,i  soul 

More  than  any  other  ind'.v.cUial  or  combination  of  Individuals, 
fe  i«  responsible  for  tl'.rcc  vt  the  most  pregnant  araendment«  to 
ine  PfderiU  Coi.stitul:nn  Th"  Income-tax  amendment,  the  direct- 
electlcn-of-Senators  amendment,  and  the  woman's  suffrage  ameud- 
nent 

It  Is  true  that  the  party  apparently  went  to  smash  over  hli 
"free  silver"  doctrine,  the  fu'-t  i.s  the  sma/ih  had  to  come.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  head-on  collision  of  irrw:oncilabie  differences  of 
taotight  within  tl-.e  party,  of  which  "iree  silver"  was  only  a  symp- 
tom. It  WOH  the  age-old  struggle  uf  ihe  unorgBni?.<;d  maaae.^  us 
against  the  orgaiu/-cd,  highly  Iluanceri,  and  Intelligently  guided 
cilnorlty  But.  whatever  may  be  .said,  it  waa  he  who  brought 
the  party  to  a  renewal  of  lla  Jack,sonlun  character,  to  a  revival 
cf  Its  JcfTer.scnlan  ideali-nm,  and  a  re'urn  of  It  to  the  unflinching 
cjurage  of  ClevflaiuiiMn  AntI  nwre  important  than  all  ihn.^, 
1  was  he  who  carried  r  througli  the  firry  lurna<:;e  in  preparaUoa 
fir  the  comln*;  cf  a  new  type  of  man  m  the  politics  of  tha 
^atlon     the   Intellectual   Idealist    the  htholar    Wcxximw   Wll»on. 

And  yet  who  of  u.s  of  middle  life  d;jf.s  not  remember  the  con- 
t'mpcraxieouH  denunciatiiin>*  of  him  a«  "humbug,'  "fraud," 
"montebank."  "demaKi)g\ic,  "faker  '  '  fo<5i,'  'wlfish  lu  the  degree 
of  seukliig  dlclatornl.ip  u.  the  cuui.try."  All  tlif6e  arc  current  ia 
preseut-day  literature 

wociDRT'W  wt:..'<on 

WlLson  ranks  secnru!  or!y  to  Jerfirsoii  as  an  Intellectual  reformer 
and  vlslonl-sV  He  wa.s  the  f.rsr  great  liberal  m  poUllcs  to  attain  tha 
Presidency  l-i  thrre-fju.irters  cf  a  century  of  its  history 

He.  loo,  saw  throuv,h  the  eyes  of  the"  people,  and  his  heartbeat 
w.Ts  With  theirs  He  hated  special  privUege  and  hypocrisy  and 
wrongdoing  m  public  cr  m  private  life.  a«  becanic  the  true  covenan- 
tor With  It  all  he  had  r.  eenlus  for  constructive  .statesmanship  His 
first  4  year*  broui;ht  about  more  refonu  legislation  than  any  similar 
4  years  In  the  legislative  or  executive  history  of  the  country  Ha 
give  us  the  income-tax  law  the  election  of  Senators  by  popular 
V3te  suffrage  for  women,  the  creation  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
Clayton  Act,  which  lifted  labor  out  of  the  cat«?jry  of  a  "commodltv." 
the  Federal  Trade  CcmnUivlo:.  a.s  a  shield  cf  small  bu'ilness  against 
the  arrogance  and  brutality  of  lUs  b.s;  buslnCKs  competitor,  and.  lor 
the  first  time,  gave  the  farmer  through  the  Farm  Lo«.n  Act  the  privi- 
lege of  flnanclrii.';  hl.<5  own  need.s  and  requirements  But,  more  than 
a  1  of  these,  was  the  enactment  of  the  Pt-deral  Reserve  Act.  regarded 
b,-  all  student.-^  of  rr-inoralcs  as  the  greatest  piece  of  coristructiva 
Ifgl.slatloii  m  75  ycir.  of  our  htstory.  Hl.s  admlni.stratlon,  perlmps 
n  ore  than  anv  o'.hi>r  ad:n:nl.«tration  ot  this  i  ountry.  Is  the  cotn- 
p  c»est  refutation  of  the  Idea,  current  even  In  the  days  of  Hamillcn, 
that  the  Detiiocratic  Party  Is  !:;i;upal>Je  of  efflcient  ndiiumstralloii  ar 
Constructive  thf.kms  T^-.n  gr-Mt  record  at  sound,  liberal  legihla- 
tlon  thrr'w  the  old-line  R.'p!.hi.:  .m*.  into  Jitters,  8o  much  so  thai  lis 
chief  .spoke'.niun  nUrirked  M;-  WiUor.  as  "undermining  the  founua- 
tl  ■!;«  of  Anierlcar.i.sm  " 

Hew  faniliiar.  my  fellow  Deniccrats,  u  that  oxprt-sulon  to  you  anj 
tc   mo 

And  'hi'n  cume  'l-.e  ^-ren'  •^■nrU\  trai-'edy  'o  k^ep  us  out  of  which 
h<  fought  with  ai:  the  f-iriow-  i«p;ri'  of  hi-  nature,  so  much.  ;o  ,is 
U.  briuK  upon  hiniN>lr  kvhIi  a  •■jrient  of  abune  and  vUUkaticn  as 
f»w  men  havr  ever  had  to  l>«-iir 

ll"  mobiliy-i'd  the  Rreairft  urmy  of  men  und  women  this  Nation 
e'fr  *aw.  equipped  it  -.en-  !i  t  (J(H»  mile«  itwuy  frmn  home  to  add  new 
glory  to  the  fighting  refcrd  rf  America  He  t)rr)ug!;t  them  bnck  and 
provided  for  t  hern  und  for  their  famillef«  nn  never  before  hove 
f».-soUller«  and  their  families  been  provui- d  for  by  any  government. 
A'»d  with  ail  the  bi:iu)n.s  upt-ni,  the  in<'«it  vhoroutih  invenllgailon  of 
ll'l  dlflerrtit  h<'stili'  riTiimlt  te»'«  n-  uu  e,xjx-tKht  \nr  of  over  a  million 
d<jllara  failed  Uj  dis«lo«e  n  major  misuse  of  public  funds  Tl)e  hts- 
(cry  of  the  lUiiiUclug  oi  ihc  Civu  War  reeks  with  ciishoneaty,  and 
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who  has  forgotten  the  odoriferous  story  of  the  embalmed  beef  days 
of  the  War  with  Spain?  A  Democrat  may  sometimes  be  dumb, 
Bometimes  indlfTcrent.  sometimes  visionary,  sometimes  dreamful, 
but,  glory  to  God,  he  is  generally  honest  In  public  and  In  private  life. 

An  a  war  leader,  Wilson  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  his  con- 
temporaries of  other  countries,  and  be  must  be  accorded  tha 
encomium,  "The  greatest  war  President  of  this  country." 

He  brought  hla  people  to  a  height  of  Idealism  never  before 
ottalned.  and  yet.  who  of  us  does  not  remember  the  abuse  of  thu 
great  and  pure  man,  the  vilification  of  him.  the  gbotillike  pursuit 
of  him.  even  to  his  stricken  couch  aa  he  lav  in  the  throes  of  the 
lost  call— a  more  cruel,  more  dastardly,  belllab  attack  has  never 
been  made  upon  mortal  man, 

THI   INTEiain)! 

Then  the  la  years  following  saw  our  country  sink  to  Its  loweat 
spiritual  levels.  The  last  of  the  trinity  of  his  successors  was  Her- 
bert Hoover,  who  nurses  the  empty  phantom  of  a  "return  from 
Idba,"  Through  the  4  years.  In  wnlcb  Hoover  fiddled  even  as  Nero 
did,  the  country  was  rushing  with  ever-lncreaalng  rapidity  toward 
the  gruesome  Rhorcs  of  disaster,  and,  bear  In  mind,  failure  of 
democracy  at  this  time  would  have  engulfed  the  world  in  universal 
chaos, 

Railrond  systems,  big  and  little,  were  facing  utter  bankruptcy; 
great  Insurance  companies  with  widespread  assets,  unable  to  realize 
upon  them,  faced  the  danger  of  inability  to  meet  their  death  claims. 
Bank  failures  became  the  order  of  the  day  until  more  than  11.000 
of  them  had  closed  their  doors,  locking  up  more  than  M. 000.000 ,000 
of  the  people's  money  and  utterly  destroying  the  people's  confi- 
dence in  them.  Twenty  million  men,  women,  and  children  walked 
the  streets  and  highways,  their  homes  locked  behind  them,  their 
future  impenetrable  darkness,  "dulled  to  rapture  and  despair. 
stolid,  and  stunned":  bankruptcy  courts  became  the  home  of 
merchants,  big  and  little;  the  fat  dividends  of  factories  went  chill 
upon  th?lr  banked  furnaces;  shipping  disappeared  from  our  har- 
bors. Our  agriculture,  scource  of  the  Nation's  food  and  clothing, 
was  In  despair,  facing  a  future  where  no  sun  brightened  the  day 
nor  moon  mellowed  the  night.  Two  hundred  thousand  farm 
homes  in  the  year  preceding  became  empty  under  foreclosure  war- 
rants and  a  million  farm  men.  women,  and  children  were  trans- 
formed from  Ood'D  first  and  noblest  calling  of  man  into  pitiful 
beggars  upon  the  highway.  Judges  were  dragged  from  the  bench 
for  performing  their  duties  under  the  law.  Stores  were  smashed 
In  broad  daylight  and  food  taken  against  starvation.  Revolution, 
stark,  naked,  bloody,  desperate,  was  in  the  making.  People  were 
hungry:  children  were  crying  for  bread  and  milk.  Revolutions 
come  out  of  hunger — never  out  of  contentment.  Dictatorship  feeds 
upon  discontent,  It  slinks  away  from  contentment.  The  greatest 
economic  und  social  crisis  in  its  history  faced  the  world. 

nUNKLIN    DELANO  ROOBCVZLT 

And  then  the  man  for  the  crisis,  as  in  all  the  crises  of  the 
world,  "And  he  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead  and  the 
plague  was  stayed."  He  cloned  the  banks  to  save  the  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  people's  deposits.  He  gave  us  laws  for  banking  re- 
form. He  restored  the  confidence  of  the  people  In  the  banks  with 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  He  heard  the  cries  of  suffer- 
ing. He  set  in  motion  the  processes  to  stop  them.  He  realized 
the  fundamental  Importance  of  agriculture  In  the  scheme  of 
American  economics.  He  gave  It  a  source  of  stable  and  certain 
credit  through  the  Parm  Credit  Administration.  He  sought, 
through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  to  put  agriculture  on  a 
parity  with  business  and  Industry,  to  raise  prices  above  the  cost 
of  production,  and  sought  to  give  It  a  reasonable  profit  for  labor 
and  capital  Involved. 

He  gave  us  the  FedersJ  Housing  Act  to  stabilize  the  home  owning 
urban  situation. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  revitalized  and 
placed  In  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
common  man  of  the  street  and  the  farm,  and  who  had  such  a 
wide  knowledge  of  business  as  to  know  where  and  how  to  act. 

He  made  the  "mighty  rich"  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Government. 

He  gave  to  labor  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 

lie  fought  for  the  rights  of  labor  as  no  man  In  our  time  has 
fought.  He  gave  It  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  which  puts  labor  in  the  matter  of  bargaining  on  equal- 
ity with  the  employer. 

Ho  has  driven  forever  from  this  coiintry  the  disgrace  of  the  alms- 
house, and  no  longer  may  we  recite  tha  tragic  poem  Over  the 
Hill  to  the  Poor  House. 

He  rescued  business  from  panic,  anarchy,  and  brutal  competition 
by  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

He  brought  social  security,  peaoe  of  mind  to  tha  aged,  tha  blind, 
and  infirm. 

His  great  heart  reached  out  to  embrace  In  humanitarian  affection 
that  type  of  the  American  people  leas  favored  among  us. 

This  man  who  "stood  between  tha  living  and  the  dead"  la  tha 
man  whom  wo  of  South  Carolina  have  followed  as  "a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  flra  bv  night,"  and,  here  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  we  again  renew  otir  aJleflasce  and  support,  whole- 
heartedly and  without  stint,  to  tba  great  humatvltarlan  objaotlvea 
toward  which  he  moves:  we  renew  tham  to  the  leader  of  his  party, 
the  President  of  his  country:  tha  ouUtandlng  flgura  of  tba  world— 
rrankim  Delano  Rooaaralt. 
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Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey] 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Orange  (National  Broad- 
casting Co.)  on  May  21,  1938.  The  subject  of  the  address  is 
The  Failure  and  Fallacy  of  Pump  Priming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  suppose  that  most  of  those  who  hear  me  today  are  puBcled  by 
our  situation — puzzled  by  what  has  happened  to  them.  When  wa 
began  the  borrowing-lending -spending  program  they  were  prom- 
ised recovery,  permanent  recovery,  and  prosperity.  But  here 
we  are.  having  sp>ent  $40,000,000,000  on  Government  In  5  years. 
fully  $30,000,000,000  of  It  In  gifts,  loans,  grants,  and  bonuses,  and 
the  depression  Is  still  with  us  and  rapidly  growing  worse. 

All  commodity  prices  are  low  and  threaten  to  go  lower — com, 
hogs,  wheat,  cotton,  steers.  The  number  of  the  unemployed  Is 
12,000,000,  and  It  la  rising  And  we  have  to  show  for  the  billions 
we  borrowed  and  spent  and  still  owe.  a  Federal  Treasury  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy  under  the  load  of  $37,000,000,000  ol  debt. 
If  not  happier,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  wiser. 

One  would  think  that  what  has  happened  would  be  sufflclent 
to  teach  every  teachable  person  that  the  borrowlng-spendlng- 
lendlng  policy  Is  no  remedy  for  depression.  And  one  might  say 
that  what  has  happened  la  sufllclent  to  teach  every  teachable  per- 
son that  our  borrowlng-spendlng-lendlng  policy  works  a^^alnst 
recovery,  makes  matters  wore?  not  better,  prevents  prosperity, 
as  every  reasonable  person  should  have  known  to  begin  with. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  this  borrowlng-spendlng-lendlng  policy 
la  harder  on  the  farmers  and  the  workers  than  on  any  others;  that 
It  depresses  their  prices  and  wages;  and  that  Its  one  sure  effect 
must  be  to  make  their  situation  worse.  Not  good  for  anyone. 
it  hits  them  hardest  of  aU.  since  every  dollar  of  the  public  debt 
and  the  Interest  thereon  roust  come  from  the  commodities  and 
the  goods  which  they  produce.  Every  other  class  can  pass  the 
burden  of  taxes  on,  as  the  President  once  said,  but  the  farmers 
and  the  workers,  while  appearing  to  pay  little  or  no  Federal 
taxes.  In  fact  must  In  the  nature  of  the  case  pay  about  75  percent 
of  them  all.  The  merchant  may  load  his  taxes  Into  his  price, 
the  landlord  may  load  his  tax  Into  the  rent,  but  a  farmer  cannot 
load  his  tax  Into  his  eggs  or  wheat  or  cotton;  and  the  worker 
cannot  load  his  tax  Into  his  wage.  They  pay  taxes  both  when 
they  sell  and  when  they  buy,  as  they  work  or  eat  or  sleep. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  the  new  depression  has  come  on  us 
again,  the  administration  Is  proceeding  to  go  Into  the  borrowing- 
lending -spending  business  as  heavily  as  ever.  It  is  unwilling  to 
learn  the  lesson  for  which  the  American  people  now  pwe  $80.- 
000,000.000  in  bonds  and  notes  Issued  the  last  5  years,  'i  wonder 
how  much  it  Is  going  to  take  to  teach  a  lesson  that/hlstory  haa 
taught  In  every  age.  and  that  men  were  si^pposed  to  accept  as 
demonstrated  common  sense.  "^ 

Let  me  make  a  distinction.  A  government  may  go  Into  debt 
to  win  a  war.  and  no  one  can  complain  so  long  as  that  is  the 
purpcse.  A  government  may  go  into  debt  to  relieve  against 
severe  emergency  with  relief  money  or  loans  to  hard-pressed 
debtors,  apd  no  one  may  complain.  But  the  purpose  here  is  to 
prevent  destruction,  not  to  create  prosperity,  I  have  no  protest 
against  reasonable  expenditures  for  relief,  but  when  these  expen- 
ditures are  advocated  as  a  means  of  recovery  or  prosperity,  1 
shudder  at  the  shallowness  of  the  thinking  that  entertains  the 
thought. 

If  prosperity  or  recovery  were  so  easily  to  be  had,  we  would 
never  have  had  a  depression,  we  would  never  have  another.  AU 
we  would  have  to  do  when  we  saw  a  depression  coming  would 
be  to  borrow  and  lend  and  spend.  But  Just  as  families  cannot 
live  on  borrowed  money;  Just  as  buslnews  must  produce  and  sell 
rather  than  run  to  the  bank  for  income,  the  whole  people  must 
depend  for  recovery  upon  Industry,  upon  productivity,  \ipon  rn- 
terprlae.  upon  selling  and  buying,  and  upon  profits.  It  Is  the 
dollar  that  Is  earned,  not  the  dollar  that  is  owed,  that  makes 
for  recovery;  It  Is  the  profit  or  surplus  In  hand,  not  the  note  in 
the  creditor's  hands  that  makes  prosperity  and  employment 

No  ona  has  spoken  more  solemnly  to  the  American  people  on 
this  subject  than  baa  tba  praaant  Praaldant  ot  the  United  Btataa. 
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Shortly   after  he 
March   10.   1933: 

For   3   long   years   the  Pedermi 
road    toward    tMakruptey.    Too    t_ 
RovemmentB  have  been  wrecked  oi 
We  must  avoid  thla  dan^r  " 

I  may  ask.  If  w«  w«r«  on  tbe 
which  way  hare  we  been  going 
road  are  we  now?     Our  deficit  ha 
than  U.0OOiX)0.O0O.     How  tt  to 

The  Prealdent  waj  right  in  _ 
ttme  la  Mx  ttmea  more  impeeaMve  _ 
mending  more  pump  priming  anc 
another  annual  deficit  June  30 
Take  the  Praaldeat'a  word  for  .. 
If  he  would  avoid  the  wreck  of  -_. 
he  la  the  executive  bead,  why  doeii 
down  the  road  wbicli  be  kaowa  la 
way  to  wreck? 

No  one  can  ugtie  for  euch  a  „ 
tor  to  do  ao  la  to  argue  that  our 
niptey  and  the  wreck  of  tbe  Preai 
rocks  of  looee  fiecal  poUcy.  which 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  reai^ 
rowing-lending-ependlng  policy  bai 
•  means  at  recovery,  and  also  thai 

and   the  restoration  of  the 

proeperity  la  the  way  of  a  balanctd 
policy,  and  dependence  upon  and 
prlae  tnatead  of  public  apendlng. 

The  aame  ayetem  and  nketbods 
made  the  American  peofde  the 
past  and  preaent.  may  again  be 
there  were  abuaes.  that  there  was 
credit  the  system.     We  cannot 
system      We  may  correct  abuses.   . 
*Pcy.  but  that  does  not  mean  the 
worked  for  140  years  so  much  b( 
experience  of  mankind  that  it  has 
ootnpellcd  the  admiration  of  all 

The  expenditures  of  our  Gov 
by  from  one  to  four  thousand 
•  years:   and  we  know  that  the 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all.     We 
There   are   those   who   think   we   _ 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  wi 
are  preparing  for  the  worst. 

I  know  It  wtU  be  dlfflcult  to   . 
90<ng  down  the  road  to  ruin  and 
or  prepare  to  arrive  at  no  distant 
I  believe  we  will  turn  back.  becaujM 
people. 

You  ask  me.  why  does  Congress 
Members  of  the  Congress  like  to 
groups  ever  demanding  more  and  ^ 
told  by  the  designing  that  men  who 
^Pg  spproprlatlons  for  public  bulli 
sympathy,   are  not  friends  of  the 
money  make   their   voices   heard 
money  to  be  paid  out  are  often  l, 
respond  to  popular  demand  as  it  La 

It  has  become  the  fashion  In 
for  money  from  the  Congma.  It  ^. 
rivalry  and  civic  pride  to  get  PederJ 
throughout  the  country.  Tbe  motiv 
nent;  the  motive  la  to  gratify  pride 
Psderal  buildings.  p>ower  planu, 
pools,    parka,    playgrounds,    etc..   at 

having  others  pay  for  them  In 

are  getting  Uttle  or  nothing  out  of 
pay  for  them.     The  benefit  la  for  a 

Thla  thing  mttst  stop.     It  _  „ 
world  ever  knew  and  ruinoig  the 
xcspooaible  for  the  falling  farm 
I  am  making  no  objection  to 
at  the  deserving  unemployed.     Hm 
the  foUy  of  the  discredited  ptunp 
I  will  say  that  our  W.  P.  A.  relief  Is 
tban  i900  per  year  for  each  poson 
thstn  the  average  income   of  many 
yourself     2.800,000  on  relief;   Federal 
•1,436.000.000.     Added  by  States  and 
•  1.750,000.000   for   a.800X»0   on   reUeJ 
rate  of  more  than  tOOO  for  each 
overhead,  too  much  waste.     The  en 
formed  and   put  on  a  nonpoLltical 
ought  not  to  be  made  a  Cabinet 

I   will  conclude   with   a  quotation 
National  Orange,  which  I  most 

"Briefly  surveying  the  national  , 
tbe  declared  purpose  of  Prtaldent 
&*1  Budget  without  imdue  delay. 

"George  Washington  gave  us  good 
farewell    address:  *Cliei1sh  puMic 
track,  too,  when  he  added:  'One 
It  as  sparingly  as  possible.' 


President  he  said  to  the  Ckingress  on 


to  bankruptcy  in  March  1933, 

since,  and  how  far  down  that 

March   1933   was  a  lltUe   more 

•ao.ooo.ooo.ooo. 

1933.     HU  warning  at   that 

♦ow.    Nevarttkeleaa.  he  la  reoom- 

an  expenditure   which   means 

of  more  than  •3.000.000.000. 

is  tbe  road  to  bankruptcy. 

liberal  Oovemment  of  which 

he  Insist  that  we  go  right  on 

Jttm  road  to  bankruptcy  and  the 


on  the  ground  of  necessity. 

only  remedy  to  national  bank- 

^t*i  liberal  govemmsnt  on  the 

no  remedy  whatever. 

kWy  be  argued  that  the  bor- 

proved  Itaelf  without  value  as 

the  only  way  to  real  recovery 

peofkle  to  their  accustomed 

Budget,   of  certain   financial 

^icouiagement  of  private  enter - 


ihat 


built  up  thto  coiintry  and 

prosperous  of  all  the  world, 

upon.     The  mere  fswrt  that 

severe  coUapae.  does  not  dla- 

perfectlon  of  any  human 

may  profit  by  severe  expert - 

rejection  of  a  system  that  has 

ter  than  any  other  in  all  the 

oomntanded  the  confidence  and 

m  ktlons. 


have  exceeded  Its  Income 

millions  of  dollars  every  year  for 

for  the  tenth  year  will  be 

h^ve   reached   the   danger   point. 

passed    the    danger   point. 

cannot  turn  back  now.    They 


tum 


heart  Lly 
field. 


CTKllt 

method 


Government   has   been   on   th« 

In    recent    history    liberal 

the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy. 


-o3^^^'2I?*^  '^^^^  ^"  "''■^  reached  a  figure  of  approximately 
•37J0OO  000.000  ir  the  funded  debt  of  the  States  and  their  mlnS 
subdivisions  be  added.  It  gives  us  a  total  of  approxlmatelv  S54  - 
000000,000.  Reducing  this  vast  sum  to  a  per^^cTplu  Sfls^o 
?P^  ^^  ^^^^  °^^^-  "^'o^an,  ar.d  child  In  the  country  owes  nearly 
•420  We  may  try  to  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
public  debt  la  in  no  sense  a  private  obligation  on  the  part  of  anv 
one  of  us.  But  the  fact  Ls  that  the  public  debt  must  be  paid 
by  the  toU.  sweat,  and  sacrlflce  of  the  private  taxpayer.  In  effect 
It  Is  a  mortgage  on  every  farm  and  every  home  of  the  land 

"WhUe  It  was  necessary  and  proper  to  use  the  public  credit 
within  reasonable  limits  to  tide  us  through  the  emergency  caused 
by  the  depression  that  began  8  years  ago,  the  time  has  come  when 
It  is  fair  to  ask  the  question  'If  we  of  this  generation  cannot 
pay  our  own  way.  how  can  we  expect  the  coming  generation  to 
meet  its  obligations  and  pay   our  debts  in  the  bargain?' 

"There  is  only  one  basU  upon  which  any  government  can  en- 
dtire,  and  that  Is  that  the  people  must  support  the  Government- 
any  attempt  to  reverse  this  process,  asking  the  Government  to 
support  the  people,  must  result  m  disaster  ■ 

Mark  those  flgurcM  in  the  Grange  resolution.  Mark  the  Presi- 
dent s  warning  as  quoted,  and  remember  we  are  now  about  to 
add    to    that    towering    debt    five    billions    more    In    one    year 

In  the  words  of   the  President:   "We  must  avoid  this  danger"^ 


Youth  and  Peace 
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back.    But  I  know  we  are 

therefore,  we  must  tum  back 

^ate  at  that  dread  destination. 

I  have  faith  In  the  American 


nst 


tum  back?     I  will  tell  you: 
people.     There  are  many 
appropriations.     They  are 
vote  aigalnst  the  pump-prim - 
ws  and  the  like  are  without 
people.     Those  who  want   the 
rhose   who   do    not    wish    the 
Congress  as  a  whole  will 
jiade.     Thto  is  the  explanation. 
Is  country  to  make  demands 
laa  become  a  matter  of  local 
projects  in  towns  and  cttlos 
i  la   not  to  provide  employ - 
and  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
ai»d  sewer  works,  swimming 
FMcral    expense — that    is,    by 
^le  or  in   part.     The   farmers 
these  projects;  but  they  will 
-•.but  the  burden  Is  upon  all. 
the  best  Oovenimeat  tho 
people  on  earth.     It  la  more 
than  any  other  one  cause, 
appropriations  for  relief 
necessity  of  relief  la  one  thing; 
priming  la  quite  another.     But 
toe  costly.     It  comes  to  more 
3n  the  roU — and  ^900  is  more 
who  have  Jobs.     Calculate   It 
appropriations  for  8  mcmths. 
localities.  26  percent.     Total, 
7  months,   which   is   at   the 
on  the  rolls..  Too  much 
Ure  W.  P.  A.  ought  to  be  re- 
-"  economical   basis.     And  it 


please 
t  jore 


build  ngs 


sU  -nt. 


tt  Is 


watw 


wtole 


fl!W. 

wrecl:lng 
bat 
prices 
nectaaary 


pe  -son 


ind 


depirtmcnt. 


from   the  resolution  of   the 
endorse  : 


we  are  in  full  accord  with 
f  ooaevelt  to  balance  the  Ped- 


■•*''*«»  when  he  said  In  his 
'     '     Be   was   on    the   right 

of  preserving  it  is  to  use 


I  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Pope  J  May  31.  1938,  before  the  American  Youth 
Congress,  on  the  subject  You^h  and  Peace.  I  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  tiiat  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  foEows: 

There  la  a  classic  story  of  a  wanderer  lost  In  a  desert  dying  of 
thirst,  searching  fcr  an  oa.=;l.s  Without  a  compass  this  traveler 
oomes  upon  the  tracks  of  someone  who  has  gone  that  way  before 
He  follows  the  trail,  hoping  it  will  !esd  hun  to  safety.  GraduaUy 
other  footprints  Join  tho  trail.  It  becomes  a  well-traveled  path  and 
as  our  traveler  sinks  down  exhausted  to  die.  he  realizes  that  he  has 
been  moving  in  a  circle.  The  wise  travcl-r  charts  a  course  by  the 
stars.  •* 

Such  Is  the  course  of  the  wnr!d  as  it  warders  In  search  of  lasting 
peace.     For  centuries  each  generutian  hia.s  labored  to  rebuild  the 
economic  ruins  of  the  warfare  cf  its  pred'-ccssor.  and  having  rebuUt 
goes    marching    off    to    wax    and    bequeath*    eccnoinic    ruin    to   its 
successor. 

Two  decades  ago  humanity  held  an  abiding  conviction  that  the 
age  of  warfare  was  passed  A  mighty  effort  was  made  to  bring  na- 
tions to  a  rer\llzation  that  they  must  .'=;ettle  disputes  by  peaceful 
means:  that  they  mu.st  adopt  an  intemafinnal  system  of  law  and 
order  If  civilization  survives  T.day  a  g.-neratlon  has  not  quite 
passed,  but  warfare  ha^  commer.rrd  m  Eu.-ope  and   the  Par  East. 

T.  .^^  -  '^  dictatorships  arp  kindling  a  much  larger  conflict 
f^L^  T??^  ?  ^°  see  how  Japan  hopes  to  gain  by  waging  war  with 
Ch.na  It  is  impossible  to  Imagine  how  any  European  nation  will 
£..,^l//K?K'''?f  '^"i  "'''■^''"  *'^°  ^^^'"^•''  victory,  all  must  pay  for 
n^^  f  ^v,  r*"  '"'^  °'  ^^^'^  ^"*»^  y^^^'^S  men,  and  with  the  reduc 
tlon  of  their  peoples  to  destit'-rion  nnri  financial  rum      Oblectlvelv 

l^J^^^l^'T'"^   '^"'"'''■'   "•  ^''''-  ^''-'-'•'^  cl  )  not  stop  followlng'thelr 
own  paths  from  war  to  d-tltution  and  bnck   to  war  again      Thev 

th^   ^f^t^^y!"^''  '  ;  •'••^^-••■•■"-'•'  barbarism.     Relations  between 
the   nations  have   not    improved   very   much    In   the   last   thousand 
years      Immediately  f.Ilnwm^'  -he  w   rid  War  wp  thought  they  had 
t"»  H-l'jrtr'?"*  Egyptians  who  returned   to  their  flesh^ts  or 

^riftJ^  Tf""  ''™'?/':  ^''  ''"■"'^-  "^-'"'^'^  ^'-^^^  returned  to  the 
war  system.    If  we  could  claun  th-  same  amount  c.'  prepress  toward 

^^""T^  ^"  ^  T  ^°  '"  sc.entmc  development  of ^SiccS  of 
destruction,  war  would  be  at  an  end  "«:«^i.u»  ui 

fiJ^rr^r^^'T  *n°''*^  "^^'"^  ''^'^^'■''^  ^^^  intelligence  and  construc- 
S^  th,   w   .L'^\  -'"'l^-   '^"•^   e.srecKUly   young   Americans,    ^t 

^m.o^  ™^^'r  ^^"^^  ^  ^'  ^"^^  *^^  ''^^  ^^^  to  avoid  self- 
deception,  so  must  youth  chart  its  course  on  ideals  to  And  a  way 
toward  better  understar.ri::.,'  am-  r,,^  the  nations.  The  ideJS  wJS 
I  commend  to  yeu  are  economic  democracy  and  IntSnaUoMl 
cooperation.  Ji.n.cruaii<jaai 
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rt  Is  not  the  nature  of  human  beings  to  commit  murder  nor 
Is  It  their  nature  to  expose  themselves  to  death  or  permanent 
dlsabUlty.  If  It  can  be  avoided.  Why  Is  It.  then,  that  Germany 
Italy,  and  Japan  have  become  armed  camps,  engaged  In  aggressive 
warfare— warfare  which  is  without  provocation  or  reasonable  ex- 
planation? It  Is  simply  because  the  people  of  those  countries  are 
reduced  to  desperation. 

Men  prize  highly  their  political  and  religious  freedom  but  self- 
preservation  is  a  greater  force.  When  millions  are  hungry  when 
children  are  undemotirlshed  and  there  Is  no  apparent  hope  of 
relief,  they  wUl  forego  their  hard-won  civil  liberties  on  a  leader's 
promise  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  living.  Once  a  nation  Is 
mobilized  by  dictatorial  government,  war  propaganda  begins  It 
teaches  the  "glory"  of  war  and  that  batUeileld  butchery  is  a  noble 
profession. 

The  efforts  of  dictators  do  not  stop  with  corruption  of  their  own 
people.  Their  efforts  to  spread  fascism  in  neighboring  nations  are 
never  ending.  Powerful  radio  stations  In  dictator-controUed  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  now  sending  Fascist  propaganda  to  South 
America.  Congressional  committees  have  found  evidences  of  slmi- 
lar  propaganda  campaigns  within  the  United  States.  Fascism  can- 
not take  root  among  a  democratic,  peace-loving  people  so  long  as 
they  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  obUln  a  decent  Income 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  yoUth  of  the  Nation  who  one  day  will 
be  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  keep  uppermost  In  mind 
the  necessity  of  a  decent  standard  of  living  to  American  workmen 
and  farmers.  As  Industry  and  agriculture  advance  technologically 
provision  must  be  made  for  all  the  people  to  share  equitably  in 
the  benefits.  In  this  way  we  can  avoid  the  pitfall  into  which  Eu- 
ropean democracies  have  stumbled.  We  can  prevent  the  occur- 
rence In  America  of  any  substantial  group  of  people  who  in 
desperation  and  want,  wiU  ttu-n  to  foreign  political  doctrine  as  an 
economic  salvation. 

Democracy  can  do  this  Job.  If  you  young  people  want  to  do  It 
The  Nation  will  get  out  of  democracy  jtist  what  its  people  put 
Into    It.  r      I-       r 

The  other  Ideal  of  which  I  spoke — international  cooperation— has 
frequently  been  termed  "an  impossible  dream."  Like  all  Ideals 
it  Is  not  easy  to  accomplish.  The  rulers  of  nations  have  never  been 
able  to  bring  about  a  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  to  prevent  war. 

A  good  many  Stone  Ago  philosophers  must  have  growled  to  each 
other  that  It  would  be  impassible  to  organize  society  to  prevent 
murder,  robbery,  and  cannibalism.  It  was  not  easy  but  It  was 
measurably  accomplished.  Our  communities,  our  States  and  our 
Nation  have  put  down  lawlessness,  and  with  the  entire  force  of  the 
organized  community  have  accomplished  law  and  order.  Individual 
citizens  are  protected  in  their  lives,  their  property,  and  their  privi- 
leges by  the  collective  force  of  all  the  people.  When  the  people  of 
the  earth  become  strongly  enough  convinced  that  they  want  no 
more  war.  they  can  and  will  establish  a  system  of  cooperation  among 
nations  to  prevent  war.  If  there  had  been  no  impediment,  thl 
States  of  the  Union  would  have  gone  to  war  on  countless  occasions 
The  impediment  was  found  in  the  avallabUlty  of  machinery  with 
which  to  settle  those  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  The  courts  of 
the  United  States  have  on  many  occasions  decided  disputes  which 
ir  left  unsettled,  would  have  caused  war  between  the  States  as 
serious  as  the  wars  in  Europe  today.  No  matter  what  language  they 
speak,  the  people  of  the  earth  are  human.  They  have^imilar 
instincts  and  Ideals.  They  have  a  powerful  latent  desire  to  estab- 
lish peace  and  order  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  to  outlaw 
war  forever  as  an  Instrument  of  International  policy.  This  desire 
cannot  be  attained  through  despotic  forma  of  government.  It  can- 
world*  *"*^°"*  without  the  Joint  effort  of  the  great  nations  of  the 

The  Ideals  of  economic  Justice,  democracy,  and  peace,  therefore. 

Tr^M  '"^'^fi^v^^w  ^°^  toward  which  humanity  wUl  strive,  and 
'1i!!kV  7  w  ?'*^  courage  and  devotion,  must  carry  forward  the 
,  ttlgnty  task  of  approaching  these  goals— the  task  of  translating  the 

Ideals  of  Lincoln  and  of  Wilson  into  reality 

^J^salute  the  youth  of  every  land  and  bid  them  godspeed  in  this 
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ADMINISTRATION.  1933-38  ^^"^xx 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
?!w  ^V:^^^^  ^^  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  achievements 
or  the  Farm  Credit  AdministraUon  from  1933  to  1938 


2327 

There  being  no  other  objection,  the  summary  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  established  by  Executive  order 
«t^nt  T,  ^,T  fJ  ^^^^'  '^•^^ol^^ted  within  one  organization  buS 
stantially  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  existing  Federal  aeen- 
tS  S!S^''K^^l^l'.'^\  T^  agricultural  credit,  -nie  actlvitS  Sf 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  thus  established  have  since  been 
^,';^^^"/n^  "'^"^  ^^*  principle  of  cooperaUve  agricultural  credit, 
successfully  practiced  for  21  years  by  the  PVsdSai  land  baS^ 
to  all  phases  of  agriculture  in  the  United  Stotea.  ^^   «««-. 

FASM    MORTGAGE  CRKDIT 

The  Federal  land  banks  were  established  In  1917  under  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  T^  are  wraSnent 
mstltutlons  designed  to  provide  long-term  amcSlzS  aSTSfort- 
gage  loans  for  agriculture  at  rates  of  interest  in  keeping  with  tSe 
cost  of  borrowed  funds  plus  a  margin  sulBclent  to  cove?  operating 
expenses  and  losses  on  loans.  The  contract  rate  of  IntoW  on 
these  loans  at  tlie  present  time  is  4  percent  for  loans  made  tlirough 
natlonpj  farm-loan  associations.  Land  Bank  Commissioner  louut 
were  authorized  by  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933  to 
aid  m  the  tasi  of  refinancing  burdensome  fann^indebte<ln«»  on 
a  long-term  amortized  basis.     Such  loans  may  be  m^tooTflm 

tal^?°  ,?°'^^'^^^*  °''  '■^^  *^^  personal  property.  THe  con- 
tract rate  of  interest  on  these  loans  is  5  percent.  *"«  «oa 

•^n^^°^^!^  }^1  United  SUtes  Government  owns  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  land  baSka  and  aU 

?L^  T^'^^  ^^^  °^  ^^«  ^^^^^  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation, 
the  major  soiirce  of  funds  for  Federal  land^Siks  aSTSSS 
Bani  Comml^loner  loans  is  the  public  sale  of  Federal  farm-loan 

f^^tJ^^^^  ^^^  Mortgage  Corporation  bonds.  Federal  farm- 
brth^^SSeSLe'nt.  ^^^  "  ^°  «»"^"  ^-terest  or  principal 

off?r''^  hv°;^f  i!^^?,^^I*  ^^^^^  themselves  of  the  facilities 
cintf?^^  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commls- 
irf,^'7'^  ^"^  ^-  ^^^-  ^°  "»«  «°d  of  March  1938.  and  Sve 
f2Soo^Q'°'or/'^i%^^^  ^"^  ^ST^^  '^ount  of  over 
bv  the^d?r.i  i?^^\*^i^'^-^  °'  *^'*  ^•^o^"^  has  been  loaned 
loai^  bv  tS  i^^H  ^^^^  ^'^  approximately  WSO.OOO.OOO  has  been 
loaned  oy  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner 

nr^^A^^^Jf^T^''^,^''^'^  ^  1933  and  1934.  about  90  percent 
°J^^I^^'^J^'^-^'^  '^<1  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loin  pro- 
ceeds was  used  to  refinance  indebtedness.  In  the  comse  of  thli 
refinancing  creditors  frequently  scaled  down  theJclaiSTto  bring 
J^P^'T.°.T>,'  ^debtedness  within  the  amount  which  could  S 
^l«/»^^*  *'*'^<  and  the  Commissioner.  Such  scale-downs 
were  made  on  approximately  26  percent  of  the  applications  closed 
t^.^'^?  ^!?'"  ^y  'l^^  *^^°^h  December  1937,  aSd  the  amoinTS 
r>f  t>ff^t7  T°^°il  ^^^^  ^°*^  averaged  approximately  30  percent 
?o  ^  P/l°o,i'±!'-^^^-  Scale-downs  have  amounted  altSether 
^d^^igS?  '        °°  '^^^^  refinanced  from  May  1,  1933^^J 

Another  benefit  obtained  by  the  farmers  who  refinanced  their 

«wr -S^^fK^  ^^!7'fr^^  ^^^  ^^^  "^<1  ^h«  Land  C??ommL- 
sloner  was  the  reduction  In  the  contract  rate  of  interest  on  their 

l?f^h*  ™/"  average  of  62  percent  to  less  than  5  percent.  On 
^^,t^^  refinanced  through  the  end  of  1937  this  permanent  saving 
^^?  i«^H*^^PJ";^''^*^*^y  t42.000.000  annually.  In  addition.  Fed- 
!i<^»i  Sf^  "*^  borrowers  (since  1933)  and  Land  Bank  Commis- 
™tM  "IJ^'^'^^  ^^"''^  "^^y  1^3"^)  ^^«  h«»  the  advantage  of  tem- 
^l^^L,^'^'^'^}!^^"'"!  ™**'  '^'^^  possible  by  congr^ional  ap- 
proprtatlons.    During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938.  these  addl- 

MT<So^"»^H^t«^r'*:,^^''J'°iI2r^"   "^"^   *°t*l   approxlmat^rly 
•32  000.000  arid  to  Land  Bank  Commissioner  borrowers,   approxi- 
mately  »7.500,000.     The   total  of  such   savings  to  June  30     1938 
will  approximate  •128.150.000.  "x«   ou.    iv^. 

tiiJ?  ."^f  V°°J°  *?*  refinancing  program  and  the  temporary  reduc- 
tion in  interest  rates,  provision  was  made  whereby  the  Federal  land 
banks  were  authoHzed  to  grant  extensions  of  time  to  warthy  bor- 
rowers,  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  vrere  unable  to  m«4t  the 
payments  on  their  loans.  To  enable  the  banks  to  make  such  exten- 
sions, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authortzed  to  subscribe  to 
the  paid-in  surplus  of  the  banks  In  amounts  equal  to  the  loan 
Installments,  tax.  Insurance,  and  other  advances  extended  The 
•m  000  ooT''^  Payments  to  June  30.  1938,  will  total  approximately 

As  a  result  of  the  Improvement  In  genera]  agricultural  condi- 
tions through  1937  and  the  aid  rendered  by  the  refinancing  pro- 
gram and  other  emergency  measures  adopted  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  the  rate  of  foreclosure  in  the  United  States  has 
dropped  from  a  high  of  38  8  per  1,000  farms  for  the  year  ending 
March  15,  1933,  to  18.1  for  the  year  ending  March  15.  1937,  and  . 
this  rate  Is  continuing  to  decUne.  Also  the  percent  of  Federal 
land-bank  loans  with  all  matured  InstaUments  paid  In  full  has 
increased  from  a  low  of  45  percent  in  July  1933,  to  almost  80 
percent  on  March  31,  1938. 

Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  foreclosure* 
during  the  years  1934  through  1937  accounted  for  about  17  per- 
cent of  the  farm  foreclosures  by  aU  lenders,  but  during  the  same 
period  the  percent  of  the  farm  mortgage  debt  held  by  these  Insti- 
tutions ranged  from  18  percent  to  40  percent,  and  averaged  34 
percent  for  the  period. 

With  the  return  of  more  normal  agrlcxiltural  conditions  the 
emergency  prc^ram  of  the  Federal  land  banks  has  been  largely 
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eompiet«<l.     Th*y  have, 
to  the  strengthening  of  . 
locai  coopera-.iveiy  owned 
•«e«  to  the  I'ederal  land  f, 
Uon«  on  December  31.  193y 

With  the  decJine  In  the 
an  iQcreaae  la  the  percen.. 
tmrms.     During   1937  about 
uaed    for    this   ptirpose.    an 
•mount  of  over  •50XXX).00( 
and  Land  Bank  Commlaal 
bank  farms  on  mortgage  u^ 
The  functions  taken  over 
1033   included  (general 
land  banks,  which  are 
anca  with  the  I^ederaJ  . 
mortfa«e  loaoa  with  the  p.^*. 
loan  bonda.     The  Emergen  ry 
thea*  Instltuttona  In  liquid  i 
Und  bonka  had  $435,000  OoJ 
and   M94.000.000   of   bonds 
about  77  percent  of  the  mo, 
ing   •©8,000,000  outatandlng, 
t«en  retired,  leaving  about 
ot  March.  ~ 
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■ROKT-miC 

TTnder  the  Farm  CYedlt  Ac 
to  farmer*  and  stockmen  in  u 
production  credit  aasoclatloia 
chattel   aecurlty   and   serve 
intennedlate-term  credit.  T 
operation  on  March  31.  193i 
t^aia  for  sound  credit.     The 

The  greater  part  of  the 
associations  u  owned  by  xj 
Ineach  farm-cre<llt  district 
organise,  saslst  tn  the  cai 
Uvltles  of  the  production 
the  capital  stock  is  owned 
tlons  who  must  own  stock 
rowed.    The  amount  of 
tlons  owned  by  fanner 
•13.000.000, 

Prom  org»nteatlon  through 
•■■oclauona  made  almost  ^^ 
iOOO.OOO.OOO.     Loans 
to  over  •lao.OOO.OOO 

The  Federal  Inter^,^^^^-^ 
production  cre<llt  aasociauonji 
one  m  each  farm-cre<llt  du 
Agricultural  Crediu  Act  of 
purposes  more  siiited  to 
are   usually  granted  by  c«, 
naade  by  theae   banks  may 
years.    The  banks  may  make 
naUonal  banks,  livestock  loas 
Ing  Institutions  as  well  as 
banks  for  cooperatives.     Th 
tlnental  United  6Utes  Is  2 
hanks  obtain  the  majo-  part 
of  collateral  trust  debentures 
1.    1933,   through   March   31 
have  extended  credit  In  the' 
at  which  about  •230.000,000 
As   the  production  credit 
ot  fumtohing  production 
corporations    which    were    ^i 
1032  for  maXing  loans  direct 
In  liquidation.     The  amount 
poratton  loans  outstanding 
•15.000.000.  ^^ 

In  addition  to  assisting 
e<  short-term  production 
authortaed  emergency  crtm 
to  meet   the  Credit  n      ' 
ha.n  a  basis  for  credit  .„ 
Is   the   only   type   of   loan 
Administration  from  Oowm^ 
000.000  has  been  kmned  for 
the  end  of  March  1S38.    In  ■ 
in  IBM  and  1836  to  fanners 
for  the  purpoas  of  maintai 
•rjas  seriously  affected   by 
10S8.   about  $110,000,000  of 
about  •M.OOO.OOO  of 


^•ooTJcnoM  camrr 

of  1933.  Congress  provided  assistance 
BuUdlng  a  system  of  local  cooperative 
s  designed  to  make  loans  on  crop  and 
as  permanent    sources   at   short-    and 
•^  assoclaUons,  538  of  which  were  In 
make  loans  to  farmers  who  have  a 
,  Pf«»«nt  Interest  rate  is  5  percent 
eapital  stock  of  the  production-credit 
Pf?<luction -credit   corporaUons    (one 
which  were  established   In   1933   to 
•~*1on  of.  and  to  suparvlae  the  ac- 
associations.     The  remainder  of 
the  farmer  members  of  the  associa- 
efiual  to  5  percent  of  the  amoxint  bor- 
»tock  of  production  credit  assocla- 
■"  as  of  March  31.  1938.  was  over 
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March  31,  1938.  production  credit 
«.,*^  i.  ^°""  ^  "^  amount  of  nearly 
outstanding  as  of  March  31.  1938.  amo^Sed 
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Tb  meet  tlM  credit  needs 
B  inarketlnc  farm  products 
fanning  farm  Mwinsee  se 
tooated  In  each  of  the  f  1 
for  Oooperauvee.  loeatM  tn 
under  the  farm  Credit  Act  of 

Theee  banks  make  three  ty,. 
■Moelattoas:  Oommodlty  loans 
on  pUjiiaai  *^"»«tt     — 
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been  able  to  devote  more  time 
farm  loan  associations  which  are 
'->ns  through  which  farmers  have 

There  were  4.5U  acUve  associa- 


21 


for  refinancing  there  has  been 
or  loan-s  made  for  the  purchase  of 
percent  of  the  loan  proceeds   was 
over    19.000    farm   purchases    in    the 
WCTe  financed  by  Pedenal   land  banks 
"•  loans  ajid  the  sale  of  Federal  land- 
contract  terms, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  In 

?1..*"i^^   °^*^  ^«   joint-stock 
Institutions  established  in  accord- 
Loen  Act  to  make  amortized  farm- 
■^  of  the  sale  of  tax-exempt  farm- 
Farm  Mortgage  Act  of   1933  placed 
on^     As  of  May  1.   1933,   Joint-stock 
of  farm  mortgage  loans  outstandlne 
outstanding.      As    of   March    31,    1938 
sage  loans  had  been  Ucfuldated,  leav- 

JTSiLil^'^^   °'   ^^   bond*   liad 
•187,000.000  outstanding   at   the  end 


STanis  f'"£  ri^^anv^T  ISrn"   l"^^^"*^"^"^^   S330,OOO,0OO    by    the 
•82.000,000  w..re  '^u^::^r^lllS^^f^-^,^'  approxln^t^ly 

i^%0.or     "^^    '^'     ^'''    ouu^tandlng     In     tStZ^Ll'^^i 

TTDERAL    CREDIT    UNIONS 

purposes.  mS4id  m  a  P^^-r'.  '°'^:°'-'^^^^  or  productive 
district  weu-oenned   neighborhood,   community,   or  rural 

charters  had  been  irr^ntfS  Tbif  ^t  ',  ^^^^-  *  ^°'^'  °^  2.684 
widespread  InSSt  Tn  tS  rrS  "r  ^"^  °'  ^°^^^  evidences  the 
borrowine  arrd   Kof  ^.X^     .    ^'^    ""^"'^    method    of    saving    and 

ment  loans  or  fln"naaVn°i  of^an'v.md  '''  "'^'^"°^  °°  '^^'''- 
in^?  SJS%uis'?ii'^%?/if  ^^f'^'i^i^^/^^^al  credit  unions 
^1  Share  ^^n^t"^^  ^:^s^ ^^l^o'^r^S  ^t^.^  * 
SS^'^cr.*S^3;T93^'rnd°rL^^'^^  ^"  "°^    oTgSL^tSS 
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of    . 
th(i 
com  nerclal 
liAve 
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banks  provide  loan  funds  for  the 
These  banks,  of  which  there  are  12 
ooi'  Y"®  organized  pursuant  to  the 
923.  to  supply  short-term  credit  for 
*  seasonal  needs  of  agriculture  than 
•^lal  banks.     Loans  and   discounts 
a  maturity  of  not  more  than   3 
loans  to  and  discount  for  SUte  and 
companies,  and  other  private  flnanc- 
f  production  credit  associations  and 
present  discount  rate  In  the   con- 
woent.     Federal   Intermtdlate-credit 
of  their  loan  funds  through  the  sale 
,no«^*  Investing  public.     Prom  May 
1938.    the   Intermediate-credit   banlta 
1  otal  amount  of  almost  •2.000  000  000 
was  ouUtanding  on  the  latter  date' 
iMOClationa   took   over   the   function 
**'*    the  regional    agrlciUtural   credit 
3cy    organizauons    organized    In 
farmers  and  stockmen  were  placed 
of  regional  agricultural  credit  cor- 
March  31.  1938.  was  approximately 


The  United  States  Housing  Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


credit 

en  ergency 
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f  aimers 


'o^^d  a  cooperauve  system 

,  Oongreas  has  from  time  to  time 

r«>d  loans  from  Ck>vemment  funds 

••w  of  those   fanners   who  do   not 

toe  permanent  institutions     This 

being   made   by   the   Farm   Credit 

t  appropriations,    a  total  of  «162  - 

purpose  from  May  1.  iflB3,  through 

Jtion.  about  •72,000,000  was  loaned 

a  drought-etrlcken  areas,  primarily 

I*  foundation  herds  of  livestock  in 

drought.     At   the    end   of   Miu-ch 

iuraii«f   loQxis  were   ouUtanding. 
coons  ATivai 
it  aaaociatlons  of   farmers  engaged 

i..  ^S?*  ''•'^  ^°^  cooperatives 
J»..««"^*^-  ^'^  *  Central  Bank 

of  loans  to  farmers'  «»ooperatlve 

^^^i'P^'*^  '°**^-  *^^  loans 
*n»  InteRst  rates  on  ttmm  i^». 


eiureitt 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANI.V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  3  'le^uHative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20).  1938 

STATEMENT    RET  ATU-E    TO~;^-rrTES    AND   WORK    OP    THn 
UNIIXD    STATES    HOUSING    AUTHORITY 

B^.  GUFFEY,    Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  R.cord  a  .statement  relative^J^he 

I  tmnrit"?s  r4'r'  T  ^"^^'  ^^^^^^  «°"^^"^  ^^'^-^^y 
1  inink  It  is  ver>-  timely,  m  view  of  the  discussion  which 
has  occurred  in  the  Senate  today  ^^^^oa  wnicn 

be'?r^'.H^in^.h"V^""*'"-  '^^  statement  was  ordered  to 

oe  printed  in  the  Record,  a5  follows: 

At    the    time    the    Authority    was    rrt^AtM^     t^,^    i    ""-'"='"'5    -^ct. 
Federal   develc  o-^f^n-c   h.H    kII  "eated,    two    leases    covering 

for  <Stmancv     A    rhl  ^    "'    /^  '^*'  ^'"^^  ^^  of  these  were  open 
Tf^  Pf  ^^'  ^^*  priJSfnt  time  42  are  open  for  occuoancv 
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?.^erst-t^^S^- -~  S; 

there  are  147  local  hoiLlng  authormS  '  *'  ""  P'^"'  *^^ 

of "^tai'^rblClLisSort^r'"^  authorities  exist  by  virtue 
Housing  AutSy  u  laS  Ll  ty.''"^^\  °^J^''  ^""^^"^  states 
were  if  States  hLlng  s?ci^Si8lat^on  «f  tl!^*.,  "^'^"^^^  "-^"^ 
States  Housing  Authority  was  crS?pd„ttH         "™^  *^^    ^"^'^ 

w«  les.  th.n'.t  hSli,"^  ?o^  «m?^e^'""''"'  ""'  """"S 

have  been  approved  bv  thP^-i^-Jf  ,      ^   '°®°   contracts   which 
about  «80.aErS       ^  President  for  projects  estimated  to  cost 

ab^e'  '°"''^^'  ''  *  ^^"^^  arrangement  of  the  materia.'  described 


Signed  l««ses  for  Federal  developmenus 

NnS,    /^'''^l'?*"^"  ''f*"**^  f«r  occupancy 

Nnmb*r  oflooal  hoiisinR  authorities  

Arj;r[  °f  ^i^i^j-.^^^*^ -»^''-^ '^"-ng  legist 

Ajuount  of  loan  ooutnirts  executeiJIIllimi 


At  time  of 
treation  of    I    At  present 
18.  Hoi»-     time  (Junel, 

inu  AutlKwity  1SJ38) 

(Sept.  1,  Iter; 
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The  Farmer  and  the  Pit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  3. 1938 


Mr,  HILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  mv 
bifTf""  ^K*^'  ?''°"°'  ^  ^'^^"^^  the  following  copy  of  SJ 
fr^n.  •^h^'^T^  ^^^^  ^  ^™^°  ^"t"^-  together  With  reprSI 
ft^om  the  January  1938  Issue  of  Common  Sense  entitled  "S?e 

^^a         ''''  '^'•"  "^  ^^'  ^-  MacDougaU.  h^^e^Sh 

o^hK^^^l^"^  ^^«  *°  commodities  through  the  malls 
or  by  any  means  or  Instruments  of  interstate  coiLnerce 

deflte?f^r?J^^3^o?^tyj^"^S£TiiVt^^Sr°  ^ 

rSc^TLifof-eoTmoTtSlf^^^^ 

to  the  rules  of  any  board  of  trTde  In  toe  TJn?2i  Stet^j^  Z  r'"*'^^* 
person  to  make  or  execute  such  contr^^  of  ^e  wh^h  Z  or  ^l 
be  used  for  (a)  hedging  any  transaction  In  IntenrtTt*  ^«r«^-L^^ 
commodities  or  the  products  or  SSrSUtslS^f  nf?iff*^  ^ 
mining  the  price  barts  of  any  8UcrSS^i?n^'{nLn£te^^'" 
merce^  or  (c)  delivering  commodities  solTsSprSl  o¥^^veTfn" 
interstate  commerce  for  the  fulfUlment  th.^^^  ^e  feJ^'^i,^ 
delivery  •  as  used  herein,  shall  not  includeTny  iale  S^T^SS^ 
commodity  for  deferred  shipment  or  delivery  ^  ^ 

Sic.  2,  When  used  In  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "contract  of  sale"  means  sales  aareement-  nf  .01— 
and  agreements  to  sell.  '  *«^^«aeiJ"  ot  sales. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individual,  a  corooratlon    « 
partnership,  an  association,  a  trust,  or  any  uninixipSiS  Sgiu! 
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I    baileV.'^e^'^^rSjr'^'T'  ''^~'-  «^^-  '*«•  «"!.  oats 
SolJumLbo°r^^-^<rS'^£Sr,Tnd'^'tr'-    ''"^-    '^ 

«o'n^'wS^2Tnc;^-Ji  ^rSinS^TraS  ^ 

any   place  outside    therSrTr^.i      ^  District  of  Columbia,  and 

State*^  Territory    or  pSSslon    ^  Ti^^r^'^"    ^^^    *^«    ""^^ 
I    through  any  place  out^ldT^hr^Jf   the   District  of  Columbia,  but 

'    serial  or  llS^ul^T^  S^.'Slbi"  ^'"""^  "^  '^'"''^^  ^  P^ 

j    he?e£y  rep^'elle^'''^   °'  ^''^  °'   ^^^^  "^  ^^'^  with  this   «:t  a,, 

I   t^^'f^er^'Z^eL^yeT^^^^  farm  prices  at  a  level  wher, 
roundabout  mlth^s  have^?,' ^°^*J^  ^"^^•^urity  several 

:  -?arSf.rs,c?mr^^h^-ii£-s 
h°.raL..^-5%L^T^of^h^HS^^^ 

And  still  the  contr^of  nrl^^,^  "  ?°  ever-normal  granary. 
I  the  farmer's  Income  i°  wt^'  Z^ll  *"  ww™  basically  determlrie 
future,  exchanges  l^eplt^o?^  ^^^^^.'^  T!''**'  ^'  8^^°" 
and  even  more  absurd  thfn  tJii  JS^^Ht  l'^^^  **  "  pernicious 
The  author  of  this  artfcle  aS  a?to^  nn^n^*  °'  ^*^^  S^™*' 
puts  it  in  its  true  Ught  a^d  Su^or  ??  "^i»*o™  o*  -peculation, 
marketing  to  repli*  f t  )  Government  or  cooperaUve 

other  classes  ^  o^poplS^LT*jT^:if^  J^«  ^*™«"  «>^'™  than 
unfriendly  market  fortbTnrrS',,^!  ^'Jl*^^  ^  ^"^  dangers  of  an 
farmer  subject  "the  ui^,Stfo^  mw  ^^.^*'  *°"  '*°'  °^y  1«  the 
m  Wall  StiWt  but  he  is  S^^,hww*''fw'°'"  ^  "^«  "^^ey  market 
for  farm  pr«lucu  oJL^^^r^T  *°  '^*  "'  ^^^  °f  ^he  market 
What  vSiS  aS  ?fS?  Ind^uiHift^'**''"  H^  La  SaUe  StrS? 
products  ail  to^e  faiSw-SSlSfv  ^^I'J'}'^  °^  agricultural 
when  well  orpfcn«r*H  «I^  ♦u  ^^^  means  of  Income.  But  labor 
ployers'^'wln'^iS^^fy  '&?^''^^:j^^  bargaining  with^m': 
Collective  bargaining  off^  Sto^pf^^**  workmg  condiUons. 
fronted  only  wlththe  nhVnr^nTo^f  farmers  when  they  are  con- 
tlons.  The'f^^^'^LSt^^^S^  i^th^^yeL^V^f'':''  ^1"°^- 
secure  decent  prices  Government  If  they  are  to 

se?lndTXSi  by  t^^Sov^eTn^^t''  "J^^''"^  ^^  '^^^''^  «' 
petition      ThosTtwo  imnnrt^^f    1        *  against  unfair  foreign  com- 

for  the  pr^S?ts  of  S^S^  \Tt^.  TJ'^'V^  ^°  the  markrt 
products  are  not  sold  In  a^rme^s  mar?^  ^^T,'  ^'^  ^"'^^''^ 
market.  In  the  second  place  1?^;  w^rM^.,  ^"^  *"  "  gambler's 
gamblers,  not  AmerK^n  prl^  that  ?hl  r^^*^'  ^'^^P^***!  by 
farm  Income  The  fampr  t.  tvLif!  ^f  farmer  must  accept  as 
and  Of  the  bear^f  iTSlle  st^Sf  .^aT^'t  uJ"?  '''^'"  °'  *^*  »>"»" 
foreign  producers  ThlTls  th^  «eff^^*  ^''^'"  competition  from 
Which  futures  bmke?S>ilt^^  ^^"^  °'  agricultural  marketing  S 

I^I    THB    POOR    TULMER 

uvely  high.  th.  rarSer  mSS  ~u  htrS^^f '  ""'L'"  P"'=«'  «••- 
To  lIliMrat,.     In    iQi?^.   ,  PraOuctii  on  the  suaion  Wocl 

Wheat  for  .Li"      In  l.sl    l^Sf,  ~,"'5   ?"'   '»»   bu«.eW 
to  trade  530  b,Sl  fir  tif  LS  ^hln.    Yn  .l^^'T'"''- .S*  *""" 

S°tr^f  !^'hSr  .-nTSrai'IS-  £4  -  ■-  Se"^ 
jor  ..^eet  o,  .anena!?„'fiLS.Vrf  i-JSarhS-Sft^tJSS 

weIfth'"jrS^.,^rn°VaJS"L.f,£S'=^'    «    «1»    toul    nauo,^ 
percent  «  .u  X£  l^SVS^  ^S^iSL  ^.^  'i 

_^  ^  ^^O''  PUCES  MAT  BS  COimtOLLH) 

It  ilSe^  SUX'^tSl '£!.?*"  way  to  learn  to  swim  1.  to  nrtm. 
a  p'"ar'%Uh'"uS";^e';;  S*lXSS  prSS^T'Sr'Sl  ^5^  ,1^ 

from  UmTto  uSTfSire  SLI^,,;^^'^*"'*^  economists  can. 
ment  can    imder  tJir?ftl«H^f5!  ^5^^*^°°  ^^^s,  and  the  Govern- 
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A  more  effectlv*  meazta  to  the 
mtiit  to  act  M  wUtag  agent  tar 
meivna  to  that  end  would  be  for  tbi  > 
(artnen'  ooopenttlTe  aelllng  aodetl 
the  polDt  wber*  tb«7  could,  u 
pli*«  and  market  them  In  an  ordi^ly 

Why  haa  the  Ocvemment  not 
prti  riding  meana  for  the  reaaonabl^ 
tur.il  product*?     Why  all  these 
lattd  to  creep  up  gradujdly  and  tlolBrly 
agr.cxiltural  prices?     Why  la  It  tha^ 
aa   &boes  and  automobiles,  are 
gambling  bulls  and  bears,  the 
plaything  of  futures  brokers? 


pnse 


end  would  be  for  the  Oovern- 

the  fanners.     A  more  desirable 

Oo^emment  to  get  back  of  the 

and  help  to  build  them  up  to 

lult,  control  agricultural  sup- 

and  profitable  manner. 

mo^ed  directly   to  the  point  of 

and  just  marketing  of  agrlcul- 

devious  devices,  calcu- 

tn  the  direction  of  stabilized 

,  while  industrial  products,  such 

priced  by   the   ticker  tape  of 

at  farm  products  Is  aitUl  the 


on» 


roundabout 


ntit 


WHT    TMS     OAmLXaS    COMTKOL 


Y«t 


p-etty 


The   answer   Is   that   the  Chlcags 
tleUIy  all  of  the  trading  In  futures 
so  jxTwerful  and  Influential  that  it 
It  IH  B  permanent  and  necessary 
and   futures   trading  do  not  mix 
tlnual  instability  of  price  quotatlo^ 
futxjres   markets  if  prices  were 
th«-  roulette  Uble  If  the  wheel 
Wc  -Id  War  the  Government  fixed 
futures  market  shut  up  shop 
sold  and  consumed  without  the 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  fared 

The  Indirect  attempts  of  the  New 
have  avoided  the  question  oi  futtu^ 
price    level    In   the   market   place 
garnblers  out  of  the  market. 

Ir.  Is  too  easy  to  undereaitlmate 
tbase  who  own  and  operate  the 
not.  the  market  where  farm  produc 
delivered.    The  futxires  market  Is 
txxly  of  the  commodity  market 
futures  gambling  market  runs  to 
sloiis    of    grain-futures    brokers 
Divided  among  500  futures  brokerk 
for      And  this  has  nothing  to  do 
the  actual  sals  and  delivery  at 


Board   of  Trade,   where   prac- 
contracts  is  done,   has  been 
has  persuaded  the  country  that 
lri>tttutlon.     Now  stabilized  prices 
Kutures  trading  requires  con- 
One  could  no  more  play  the 
st^lllssed   than   he  could   play   at 
not  move.     When  during  the 
the  price  of  wheat  the  wheat 
wheat  was  still  produced  and 
f\4ture*  market.     And  the  farmers 
well. 
Deal  to  stabilize  high  farm  prices 
trading.     A  directly  stabilized 
would    automatically    drive    the 


actual 

HOW   THX   BOmXTTE   WHXKL   WOKKS 


the  power  and  the  influence  of 

f)utur«s  market.     This  market  is 

are  actually  bought,  sold,  and 

a  parasitical  overgrowth  on  the 

annual  business  of  the  grain 

•4,OOOX)00.000.  and  the  oommls- 

ipiount    to    ilOO.OOO.OOO    a    yenr. 

that  is  a  prize  wcn^h  fighting 

with  the  commissions  paid  on 

commodities. 


Itie 


o 


gamblng 


What  Is  the  futures  market? 
futures  market,  for  example.  Is 
wheat.     It   is.   In  fact,  nothing 
the  purchase  and  sale  at  futures 
futures  contract  bets  that  the  tlclier 
It  ts  a  dealing  in  price  differences 
and  «:  dealing  in  price  chances, 
numbers.     It  Is  not  a  dealing  In 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  and 
Ing  in  futures  contracts  is 
not  enXorcable  at  law.    In  other 
phantom  grain,  in  the  absence 
take  delivery  of  any  grain.   Is 
Such  contracts  are  settled  (out  ol 
but  by  payment  and  collection  of 
broken'  commissions.     This  In 
contract  provides  in   exp] 
Wheat,  for  example.  Is  never  bougtjt 
pit      Nor  are  wheat  future* 
tables  of  the  cash  (merehandlae) 
are  phjrslcally  and  legally  distinct 

Thanks  to  the  effective  propaga^di 
moHt  p«ople  seem  to  t>elleve  that 
for  the  future  delivery  of  some 
Is  that  no  one  ever  enters  the 
making  or  at  taking  delivery  of  az 
market  with  the  deliberate   intention 
ments.     Bven    the   futures   brokeiv 
people  aa  quit*  a  Joke.    They 
about   th*   futuras   market   being 
They  brush  aakto  th*  d*eislODa 
at  th*  law."    Thmf  nam  rest  their 


mc  re 


sp  te 
tern  IS 


contTkcts 
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The  podtlon  taken  by  propoaeiit* 
a*t  forth  in  an  artlci*  by  H.  8.  Irw  n, 
lUlools  Law  Review  of  Northwest^ 
instttutlon  greatly  be«>*flt*d  by 
frankly  admit*  that,  as  a  matter 
plsted  in  th*  future*  market. 
trading  in  future*  contract*  1* 
at  '.he  bucket  shops.    Tliey  are 
control  the  ticker  tape,  but  must 
from  the  big  board  m  La  Salle 
ate  the  big  board  alwaya  have  beex 
have  coveted  their  hvMtuom  pseonfge 
■a  unfair  ootnpetltora. 

Mr.  Irwin  make*  the  arfnment 
trailing  is  gambling,  pure  and  simple 
Is  an  economic  virtue.    Tliat  ts  of 
holds  that  the  theft  of  the  poor 
inititutionallaed  theft,  of  which 
li  clearly  big  bmuni.    Onlj  two 
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hive 
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gaiibling. 
biicket 


St  'cet 


a  in  behalf  of  futures  trading, 
the  fut\ires  market  is  a  market 
■  ctual  commodity.     Yet  the  fact 
fiitixree  market  with  any  idea  of 
ythlng.    They  enter  the  futures 
of  betting  on  price  move- 
regard   this  deception   of   the 
now  abandoned   all  pretense 
a  market   for   futxire   delivery 
the  court*  as  "sterile  progeny 
argument  on  other  grounds. 


has  been  said  that  the  wheat 

i^arket  for  the  future  delivery  of 

the   sort.     It   is   a   market   for 

contracts.     He  who  buys  a  wheat 

-tape  quotations  will  decline. 

It  Is  a  dealing  In  price  changes 

Half  of  the  tickets  bear  losing 

^  rheat. 

consistently  declared  that  trad- 

and  that  such  contracts  are 

vcrds,  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

any   Intention   to  make   or   to 

betting  about  price  changes. 

court)   not  by  delivery  of  grain 

;  irlce  differences,  plus  the  futures 

of  the  fact  that  the  futures 

that  there  shall  be  delivery 

sold,  or  delivered  in  the  wheat 

ever  dealt  in  at  the  sample 

^  rheat  market.    The  two  markets 


rm  uarmaa 

at  futures  trading  i*  clearly 

in  the  Jiine  1937  issue  of  the 

University,  Chicago,  111.,  an 

h*  Patten   millions.     Mr.   Irwin 

of  fact,  delivery  is  not  ccntem- 

mjB  frankly  that  unorganized 

That  ts  doubtless  a  slap 

shops  because  they  do  not 

borrow  or  steal  their  quotations 

Thoae  who  own  and  oper- 

Jealous  of  the  bucket  shops  and 

They  regard  the  bucketeers 


that,  while  unorganized  futures 
yet  CH^anlzed  futures  trading 
the  same  school  of  thought  that 
man  Is  a  great  crime,  but  that 
here  ts  a  great  deal  these  days, 
of  th*  points  Mr.  Irwin  presenU 


are  worthy  of  any  notice  He  says  that  the  futures  market  makes 
hedging  possible.  And  he  also  says  that  the  futures  market  main- 
tains price  structure  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  If  the  farmers, 
with  or  without  Government  aid.  should  maintain  their  own  price 
structure  as  Industry  does.  Mr  Irwin's  second  argument  would 
vanish  into  thin  air 

As  for  his  first  argument,  rather  than  saying  that  futures  trad- 
ing makes  hedging  possible,  it  would  be  more  honest  to  say  that 
it  makes  hedging  neceseary  Thus  the  miller  who  has  Invested 
In  100.000  bushels  of  wheat  In  the  cash  (merchandise)  market, 
fearing  that  the  "bears  '  of  the  futures  marlcet  will  hammer  the 
price  down  while  he  still  holds  his  wheat  and  before  he  has  sold 
fhe  flour,  may  go  Into  the  futures  market  and  sell  a  futures  con- 
tract for  an  equivalent  amount  of  phantom  wheat.  Thus  he  bets 
that  the  price  will  go  In  the  direction  he  hopes  it  will  not  go  but 
fears  It  will  go.  If  the  price  should  decline,  then  he  stands  to  win 
m  the  futures  mar)vet  a  bet  approximately  equal  to  his  loss  In  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  he  bought  for  T"illtng  into 
flour. 

GAMBLING     MEANS     tTNCIHTAINTT 

But  that  argument  goes  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  miller  hedges 
in  the  futures  market  against  a  risk  of  loss  which  the  futures 
market  itself  creates.  If  the  price  of  wheat  were  fairly  stable,  as 
the  price  of  the  products  of  industry  is  fairly  stable,  he  would 
have  no  more  occasion  to  go  Into  the  futures  market  than  other 
manufacturers  and  merchants  do  who  have  neither  need  nor  use 
for  a  futures  market  The  nruller  a-s  a  businessman,  does  not  like 
speculation  or  gambling  He  goes  into  the  futures  market  which 
grew  up  after  the  Civil  War  and  was  at  first  a  purely  speculative  or 
gambling  market.  Hedgers  came  into  the  futures  market  at  a 
later  date,  when  they  saw  what  the  futures  market  was  doing  to 
their  business  The  futures  market  was  not  Invented  to  furnish  a 
means  for  hedging  It  was  invented  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  a  means  of  speculating  and  gambling. 

All  sellers  In  the  futures  market  are  short  sellers.  That  la, 
they  have  nothirag  to  sell  Even  the  miller  who  hedges  has  nothing 
to  sell  In  the  futures  market  He  has  already  bought  actual  wheat 
In  the  cash  (merchandise)  market,  and  he  does  not  intend  to  de- 
liver that  wheat  under  a  futures  contract.  He  Intends  to  mill 
that  wheat  into  flour  and  to  sell  the  flour  In  the  cash  (merchan- 
dise) market  Every  .seller  In  the  futures  market,  whether  hedger 
or  spectUator.  Is  a  hhort  seller  If  all  sellers  sell  short,  what  do 
the  buyers  buy?  They  buy  a  chance.  They  buy  a  lottery  ticket. 
That  Is  all  they  buy 

Now  comes  the  question :  What  effect  does  the  futures  market 
have  on  cash  (merchandise)  prices — on  the  prices  received  by  the 
farmer  for  the  products  of  his  toiP  It  has  appeared  above  that 
stabilization  of  agricultural  prices  would  have  a  very  definite 
effect  on  the  futures  trade  It  would  put  it  out  of  business.  How 
does  it  work  the  other  way  around? 

HOW    TKI    BIG    BOARD    MAKIS    THE    VASMEX    POOK 

One  effect  of  futures-market  quotations  on  agricultural  prices  is 
not  a  direct  physical  effect.  F>Jtures  quotations  set  the  pace  for 
cash  prices  downward,  for  they  are  usually  lower  than  prices  in 
the  cash  (merchandise)  market  There  is  nothing  quite  so  low  in 
the  world  as  Chicago  futures  quotations.  They  are  lower  than 
Liverpool.  They  are  lower  than  Winnipeg  They  are  lower  than 
Minneapolis.  They  are  lower  than  Kansas  City.  They  are  the 
lowest  of  the  low  futures  prices.  And  futures  prices  aire  lower  than 
cash  prices.  They  pull  ca.sh  prices  down  They  pull  cash  prices  for 
Americaa-grown  grain  down  actually  below  world  prices. 

But  what  about  world  prlce.'^''  TTio.se  who  own  and  operate  the 
futtires  market  make  the  boost  that  they  are  able  to  hold  American 
prices  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  etc  .  In  line  with  world  prices.  Aside 
from  the  matter  of  continual  momentary  fluctuations  of  the  ticker 
tape,  the  Chicago  futures  market  (where  practically  all  of  the 
futures  trading  is  done)  indeed  trails  the  world  market  so  far  aa 
quotations  are  concerned  But  that  is  hardly  a  service  to  American 
agriculture.  American  farmers  have  been  longing  for  the  time  to 
come  when  American-grown  crops  could  be  marketed  in  a  farmers' 
market  at  American — not  European — prices. 

Taking  this  view,  we  may  estimate  the  cost  to  the  farmer.  As- 
suming that  statisticians  find  the  average  cost  of  prodtictlon  of 
American-grown  wheat  to  be  $1.50  per  bushel,  including  decent 
compensation  for  the  farmer's  labor,  and  aastimlng  the  present 
market  price  of  wheat,  as  affected  by  futures  quotations,  to  be 
•  1  per  bushel,  then  the  obvious  effect  of  the  futures  market  la 
the  loss  to  the  fsumer  of  the  difference  between  present  prices  and 
what  those  prices  ought  to  be. 

But  that  is  by  no  means  all  of  the  loss  that  Is  justly  chargeable 
to  futures  trading.  The  unlucky  ones  who  play  the  market  lose 
approximately  »2.000.000,000  each  year.  The  munlflcent  Incomes 
of  the  futures  brokers  and  their  office  affiliates,  moxintlng  to 
$100,000,000  a  year,  are  also  a  charge  against  the  futures  market. 

There  can  be  no  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  agricultural 
Income  so  long  as  the  futures  market  Is  permitted  to  operate. 
The  farmers  miist  have  an  administrative  board,  sponsored  by  the 
farmers  or  by  the  farmers  and  the  Government  together,  or  spon- 
sored by  the  Government  alone,  which  can  adjust  the  prices  of 
farm  products,  as  former  Senator  Brockhart  has  well  said.  "Jxiat 
SK  effectively  as  prices  are  fixed  by  the  boards  of  the  International 
Harvester,  Standard  Oil.  or  General  Motors."  This,  of  course, 
ignores  the  consumer.  He  has  not  greatly  benefited  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  farmers,  because,  among  other  reaaooa,  the  farmer 
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Is  a  consrmier  too.  Bvrt  the  problem  of  raising  the  total  national 
purchasing  power,  to  enable  consumers  to  buy  other  than  sweat- 
^op  products,  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article.  At  least  it  can 
X>e  said  here  that  such  a  goal  wlU  not  t>e  attained  while  the  farmer 
Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  futures  gamblers. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


PATBXOT.   8TAT«SirUJ»,   AND   FslZND 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20, 1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the  Honorable 
WnxiAM  P.  CoNimT.  Jr.,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Massa^^husetts 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  "a  Member,  with  a  spriivRtlme 
soul,  earnest  and  beloved,  has  passed  behind  this  changing 
veil  to  that  which  does  not  change."  With  those  words  of 
our  Chaplain  in  our  ears,  we  who  were  gathered  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  16  last  year,  bowed  in 
deep  sorrow  as  we  prepared  to  adjourn  out  of  respect  to  the 
shockingly  sudden  passing  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
William  P.  Conkmy,  Jr.,  a  true  patriot,  statesman,  and 
friend.  He  departed  from  ovu*  midst  nearly  a  year  ago,  but 
his  untiring  service  to  his  State  and  Nation  wiU  ever  stand 
out  as  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Congressman  CoimraY  was  BnxY  Connxby  to  everyone 
who  knew  him,  and  his  inimitable  personality  was  such  as  to 
endear  him  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  him 
as  a  friend.  I  alwasrs  considered  it  my  good  fortune  to  have 
known  Billy  personally.  His  congressional  district,  the  Sev- 
enth in  Massachusetts,  borders  the  district  I  now  have  the 
honor  of  representing  here,  and  down  throug:h  the  years  we 
had  many  an  occasion  to  unite  for  a  common  cause.  I  knew 
him  as  the  soldier,  public  servant,  and  ardent  worker  that  he 
was;  our  friendship  ever  remained  genuine  and  highly  valued 
by  me. 

Much  has  been  said  by  others  of  the  splendid  war  and  po- 
litical records  of  Billy  Conker y;  so  I  do  not  propose  to 
try  to  elaborate  a  great  deal  more  on  something  that  I  be- 
lieve Is  already  well  known  throughout  our  country.  On  the 
day  that  he  died,  however,  I  was  moved  to  issue  a  brief  state- 
ment conveying  my  grief,  and  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  I  here 
quote  my  remarks  on  that  occasion: 

It  is  difficult  to  pay  suitable  tribute  to  a  man  I  had  so  long 
known  and  admired,  but,  certainly,  labor  has  ra'ely  had  a  more 
consistent  champion  in  Washington  than  it  had  In  Congressman 
CoKTfxsT.  and  his  loyalty  and  service  to  his  fellow  war  veterans  will 
also  be  greatly  missed  by  them. 

My  sadness  at  Congressman  Cowwdt's  untimely  passing  is  Inex- 
preasibly  deep,  for  I  reallre  that  not  only  have  I  lost  a  close 
personal  friend  but  so  have  the  countless  others  who  cherished  the 
privilege  of  his  acquaintance. 

May  the  memory  of  Billy  CoNwrnY,  patriot,  statesman. 
and  friend,  continue  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  forevermore. 

RIBOLTmON   0»   LTNN    (MASS.)    CTTT   COtmCIL   ON   DXATH   OF   WUXIAM  T. 

CONWEHT,    JH. 

Lynn,  Mass..  neighboring  community  to  my  own  native 
city  of  Salem,  was  the  lifelong  home  of  the  late  Congress- 
man CowwraiY.  The  City  Council  of  Lynn  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  death  of  its  fellow  citizen,  and  a  scrolled  copy 
of  that  resolution,  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  now 
hangs  in  the  chamber  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  of  which 
Congressman  Connery  was  a  diligent  chairman  for  many 
years  until  his  passing. 

This  resolution  of  the  Lynn  City  Cotmcil  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  inas- 
much as  it  seems  appropriate  that  this  be  preserved  in  that 


way  for  posterity,  I  herewith  submit  «  copy  that  was  sent  to 

me,  as  follows:  

Cttt  or  Lttth, 
In  City  Council.  June  22.  1937. 

Whereas  Williak  P.  CoKNEav.  Jr..  Represenutlve  in  CongresB 
from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  past  15  consecuUve  years,  has  departed 
from  this  life;  and 

Whereas  his  passing  has  deprived  our  city.  State,  and  Nation 
of  a  saealous,  capable,  and  assiduous  public  servant  and  an 
honored  and  highly  res^pected  citizen,  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Lynn,  on  behalf  of  the  city  government  and  of  the  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Lynn,  sincerely  regrets  the  death  of  Wd-ijam  P. 
CoNNxxT.  Jr,  and  In  recogmtion  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  said  Weluam  P.  Connxbt.  Jr..  and  the  great 
loss  occasioned  by  his  death. 

In  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Lynn  held 
on  this  date,  June  22,  1937:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Wiujam  P.  Conndlt,  Jr.,  has  taken 
from  his  family  a  loyal  husband  and  loving  father:  frtMn  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nation  a  faithful  public  official 
who  was  most  worthy  of  the  full  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in 
him.  from  the  city  of  Lynn  a  citizen  who  was  highly  honored 
and  greatly  respected  by  all  its  residents;  and  be  it  further 

ResoWed,  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Lynn  shall  cause 
these  resolutions  to  Yx  mscrlbed  upon  its  records  and  that  the 
city  clerk,  as  clerk  of  the  city  councU  of  said  city  of  Lynn,  shall 
caiLse  a  scrolled  copy  thereof  to  be  sent  to  the  widow  of  the  said 
Wuj-iAM  P.  CoNifxxT.  Jr..  and  to  ftirther  cause  a  scrolled  copy 
thereof  to  be  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Waslilngton,  D.  C,  with  the  request  that  the  same  be  Inscribed  or 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 


A  Comparison  of  Relief  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OK  MICHIGAN  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  3, 1938 


SCHEDULE  OF  RELIEF  AS  OF  MARCH  2fl.  1938 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert  a  tabulation  of  the  schedule 
of  relief  as  It  appeared  in  the  United  SUtes.  March  26.  1938. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  in  my  State  of  Michigan,  in  which 
is  located  the  greatest  industry  in  the  Nation,  the  auto- 
motive industry,  where  men  are  paid  the  highest  wages  in 
the  world,  the  number  on  relief  is  the  highest  of  any  State 
in  the  Nation.  No  reasonable  person  can  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  this  is  the  result  of  a  State  ruled  by 
strikes  and  a  State  in  which  law  and  order  has  been  disre- 
garded. 

I  insert  an  editorial  from  the  Daily  Tribune  of  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.,  of  June  1,  1938: 

MicirrcAN  RixnEf  htghest 
The  two  most  controversial  questions  in  the  relief  problem  are 
work  relief  versus  home  relief,  and  Federal  versus  State,  and 
local  control.  Statistics  of  W.  P.  A.  employment,  which  Is  fur- 
nished and  controUed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  gen- 
eral relief  cases,  with  funds  supplied  and  administered  by  State 
and  local  authorities,  show  startling  variations  In  different  States 
and  sections  of  the  country. 

The  table  below  is  based  on  flgtunes  submitted  by  Senator 
Vandenberg  during  Senate  debate  on  the  recovery-relief  bill. 
Vanbenberg  compiled  his  flgures  from  those  offered  by  W.  P.  A. 
Administrator  Hopkins  during  hearings  on  the  bl'l  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House. 

The  Federal  Government  through  the  W.  P  A.  Is  caring  for 
more  than  half  of  the  relief  cases  In  all  States  except  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  Connecticut.  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, minols,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  California 

The  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  State 
receiving  relief  in  one  form  or  the  other  varies  from  5.5  j>ercent 
In  Maryland  to  22.7  percent  In  Michigan. 

AffTiirning  that  cach  W.  P.  A.  worker  supports  a  family,  and 
comparmg  the  flgures  in  the  table  with  the  total  number  of 
families  In  each  SUte  as  given  In  the  1930  census,  one  family 
out   of   every   seven,   or    14.8   percent   of   the   total   number,   was 
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The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — The  Nation's 
Leading^  Slei^ht-of-Hand  Troupe — More  Adept  at 
the  Shell  Game  Than  Any  Other  New  Deal 
Agency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  3.  193S 


STATEMENT   OP  HARHY   BACHARACH.   PRESIDENT.   NEW   JER- 
SEY BOARD  OP  PUBLIC  UTILITY  COMMISSIONERa 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Harry 
Bacharach.  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners,  in  reply  to  the  recent  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  New  Jersey  public  utility  situation,  accredited 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin],  today 
stated: 

The  flgurps  used  by  Rpprf^aentatlve  Rantctw  In  hla  statement  are 
general,  and  since  they  are  not  broken  down,  there  la  no  basis  for 
analysis  nor  means  of  ascertaining  what  figures  were  used  by  him 
as  the  basis  of  cost  In  this  State 

Certain  things  may  be  noted  however  This  Board  Is  still 
bound  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under  that  Con- 
stitution rates  fixed  by  ihi.s  Board  must  afford  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  fair  return  upon  the  fair  value  of  the  property  devoted  by 
the  com.panles  to  the  public  use  No  such  constitutional  rule 
binds  the  Federal  Government  In  the  fixing  of  prices  for  energy 
supplied  from  the  Tenne5see  Valley  project,  which  was  created 
with  moneys  to  which  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  In- 
cluding this  State,  contributed  through  taxes. 

It  Is  certain  that  no  franchise  taxes  are  paid  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
We  iiave  at  the  moment  no  means  of  determining  to  what  extent. 
If  any,  local  taxes  are  paid  by  the  T.  V.  A.  The  franchise  and  local 
taxes  paid  by  the  companies  operating  within  this  State  form  a 
substantial  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

It  Is  clear  also  that  the  T  V  A.  pays  no  taxes  upon  Income. 
Federal  or  State,  but  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  revenues  of 
the  companies  of  this  State  so  to  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  imposition  of  Incomt-  and  corporate  taxes. 

The  people  of  this  State,  Including  the  companies.  In  the  Im- 
poBltlon  by  way  of  taxation  which  is  made  upon  them,  have  fiir- 
nlshed  emd  are  furnishing  a  .'-ubstantlal  proportion  of  the  funds 
going  to  the  creation  and  which  will  go  to  the  extension  of  the 
projects  of  the  T  V  A.  If  the  companies  and  the  people  of  this 
State  were  relieved  of  the  Imposition  of  the  burden  of  meeting 
through  taxes  a  part  of  the  funds  which  went  and  will  further  go 
to  the  establishing  and  expanding  the  T.  V.  A.  project,  a  contribu- 
tion which  they  are  forced  to  make  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
another  section  of  our  land,  the  rates  for  electric  energy  In  this 
State  might  be  correspondingly  reduced.  A  single  company  of 
this  State  pays  in  taxes  on  Its  electric  properties  In  excess  of 
$14,000,000.  Approximately  one-third  of  this  amount  went  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  taxes  of  various  kinds.  The  extent  to 
which  these  taxes  went  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  T  V  A  projects,  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, but  to  the  extent  that  they  went  to  this  and  the  people  of 
this  State  have  been  ccmprlled  to  pay  through  rates  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  the  T    V.  A.  project. 

The  T.  V  A.  projects  were  created  by  the  public  expenditures, 
which  have  been  or  must  ultimately  be  met  by  taxation  of  the 
people.  Including  th.^  people  of  thi.s  State.  The  plants  of  the  com- 
panies of  this  State  were  provided  by  ordinary  Investment  by  the 
people. 

In  addition,  the  companies  of  this  State  are  required  to  make 
contributions  to  unemployment  and  ro  old-age  pension  funds.  To 
what  extent  the  T  V  A  makes  provision  for  these  purposes,  we 
do  not  know,  but  if  provision  is  made,  it  is  voluntary. 

The  companies  of  this  State  are  required,  out  of  their  revenues, 
to  set  aside  part  thereof  to  meet  annual  depreciation.  The  extent 
to  which  T.  V.  A.  provides  for  depreciation  out  of  revenues,  we  do 
not  know. 

Apparently  the  comparison  that  Representative  Rankin  makes  In 
nowise  takes  into  account  the  difTerential  In  the  wage  scales  pre- 
vailing In  this  State  and  the  wage  scales  prevailing  in  the  T.  V.  A. 
territory,  which  wage  scales,  of  c ours^-.  affect  the  cost  of  operation. 

Approximately  20  percent  cf  IIS, 000, 000  of  the  gross  revenues  of 
electric  companies  In  New  Jersey  was  paid  out  In  wages.  The  wage 
level  to  New  Jersey  is  considerably  higher  than  the  wage  level  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  territory  ai-sd  If  the  same  level  were  maintained  in  New 
Jersey  It  Is  obvlotis  that  a  further  reduction  to  the  electric  con- 
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stnners  could  be  made  but  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
electric  company  employees. 

Gross  revenues  from  electric  companies  in  New  Jersey  for  the 
year  1937  amounted  to  $91,654,000,  which  represented  sales  to  tilti- 
mate  consumers,  exclusive  of  Intercompany  sales.  Over  20  per- 
cent, or  In  excess  of  $18,000,000,  went  to  the  variotis  goyemmental 
agencies,  municipal.  State,  and  Federal,  In  taxes. 

The  other  costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and  depreciation  of 
the  utilities  In  1937  amounted  to  over  $40,000,000.  This  would  leave 
a  balance  of  $33,654,000,  which  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  claimed  by  Representative  Rankxn  to  be  an  overcharge. 
Inasmuch  as  the  taxes  will  have  to  be  paid,  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
overcharge  alleged  by  Mr.  Rankjn  could  only  be  eliminated  at  the 
expense  of  giving  no  retiim  whatever  to  the  Investors  and  a  sub- 
stantial redticUon  in  wages  and  other  necessary  operating  charges. 


each  having  two  clerks.  This  makes  a  totAl  of  two  Repre- 
sentatives and  four  clerks  doing  the  same  work  that  I  am 
now  supposed  to  handle  with  the  aid  of  two  clerks  only. 

Many  other  Members  of  Congress  are  in  much  the  same 
position  as  regards  inadequate  offloe  help.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  this  pressing  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  future  malicious  propaganda  as  that  involving 
the  Andersen  incident,  I  have  introduced  H.  R.  10242.  I 
believe  its  need  and  merits  are  self-evident. 


Clerk  Hire  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  H.  HILDEBRANDT 

OF   SOITH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  3,  1938 

Mr.  HILDEBRANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  caU  attention 
to  H.  R.  10242  and  to  relate  an  experience  which  has  impelled 
me  to  introduce  it. 

When  I  am  finished  I  believe  Members  of  the  House  will 
understand  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  bill  be  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  it  pass. 

H.  R.  10242  provides  that  present  regulations  alTecting  clerk 
hire  in  a  Representative's  office  be  modified  to  permit  placing 
the  names  of  four  clerks  on  the  pay  roll,  If  desired.  The  ag- 
gregate salary  of  $5,000  a  year  for  all  clerks  would  remain  the 
same. 

This  legislation  Is  proposed  not  only  to  promote  greater 
efficiency  but  also  to  protect  Members  from  unjust  accusa- 
tions, strained  feelings,  and  petty  slander  that  sometimes 
occur  in  his  home  district. 

To  be  specific.  I  would  like  to  show  how  such  antagonistic 
influences  were  used  against  me  in  my  district. 

In  September  1934  I  placed  the  name  of  Burl  B.  Andersen, 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  on  my  pay  roll  as  a  clerk  for  $3,900  a  year. 
Miss  Andersen  is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Andrew  E.  Lee,  Vermillion, 
S.  Dak.  ^ 

Because  extra  help  was  necessary  in  my  office.  Miss  An- 
dersen accei>ted  the  position  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  she  was  to  be  paid  $125  out  of  the  $325  monthly  check 
received  from  the  Government.  The  $200  balance  was  to  be 
used  for  extra  clerk  hire.  This  information,  with  full  de- 
tails, was  given  to  the  press  and  was  published  in  the  Argus 
Leader,  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak.,  on  Septeinber  11  and  again  on 
September  17.  1934. 

To  qualify  for  an  office  in  the  Little  Congress,  a  candi- 
date's name  must  be  on  the  pay  roll  of  a  Congressman.  Burl 
Andersen  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Little  Congress  and 
aspired  to  be  elected  speaker.  When  she  left  my  service 
in  June  1935  she  requested  her  name  be  left  on  the  pay  roll 
so  that  she  might  qualify  for  the  office  of  speaker.  This 
was  done  as  a  courtesy  to  her.  In  order  to  make  this  possible, 
and  for  my  own  protection,  a  power  of  attorney  was  requested 
and  given  by  Miss  Andersen.  Burl  B.  Anderson  was  assisted 
by  me  to  obtain  a  position  as  typist  with  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment where  she  is  employed  at  present  date. 

During  ray  primary  campaign  rumors  reached  me  that 
Burl  Andersen  gave  my  political  opponents  a  statement  that 
she  knew  nothing  at  all  about  a  $3,900  salary  or  the  agree- 
ment which  she  entered  into  when  she  came  to  work  in 
my  office. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  that  my  district  comprises  44 
counties  and  over  500.000  people.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  handle  all  my  correspondence  and  relative  duties  with  the 
assistance  of  only  two  clerks.  Before  I  was  elected  my 
district   had  been  represented  here  by  two  Congressnaen, 


H.  R.   10127— Railroad   Unemployment 
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or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI  f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  3. 1938 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
epochal  session  of  Congress  we  have  considered  a  great  num- 
ber of  bills,  many  of  which  are  now  law  of  the  land,  but  It 
is  only  a  very  few  measures  that  attract  national  attention 
and  encourage  widespread  expression  of  public  sentiment. 

It  is  the  highly  controversial  measure  that  makes  head- 
lines but  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  a  highly  controversial 
measure  will  be  of  anj'  lasting  benefit  if  enacted  into  law  or 
cause  any  great  calamity  if  defeated.  There  are  hundreds 
of  bills  passed  annually  by  the  Congress  that  contribute 
immeasurably  to  better  conditions  yet  these  bills  do  not 
attract  widespread  attention  and  rate  very  little  space  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  In  this  latter  class  we  have  now 
pending  a  bill  of  unusual  merit  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  our  haste  to  bring  about  an  early  adjournment. 
I  refer  to  H.  R.  10127,  commonly  known  sis  the  railroad 
vmemployment  Insurance  bill. 

This  bill  imdertakes  by  simple  means  to  place  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  the  unem- 
ployment-insurance features  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  is  now  administered  by  the  States. 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate  legislation  for  the 
railroads  has  long  been  of  a  Federal  nature.  Many  years  ago 
the  national  character  of  the  railroad  problem  was  recog- 
nized as  one  ha-ving  a  direct  bearing  on  interstate  commerce, 
and  Congress  has  passed  legislation  promoting,  protecting, 
limiting,  and  regulating  almost  every  phase  of  railroad  ac- 
tivity. Since  1920  we  have  seen  Congress  pass  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  the  Railroad  Labor  Act  of  1926.  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1934.  and  the  present  railroad  pension  law. 
In  addition  to  these  Congress  has  enacted  a  long  series  of 
laws  dealing  with  safety  requirements  and  numerous  other 
regulatory  measures  have  been  made  into  law.  TTierefore, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Congress  is  entering  into  a  new  field 
or  embarking  on  an  unknown  sea  in  attempting  to  pass  H.  R. 
10127.  a  bill  that  will  pro\'ide  vast  benefits  to  millions  of 
railroad  employees. 

In  keeping  with  precedent  and  necessity,  I  am  convinced 
that  unemployment  insurance,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
railroad  employee,  should  be  handled  on  a  national  basis 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  individual  State  administration, 
as  we  have  today.  I  am  in  no  manner  castmg  aspersions 
that  the  States  cannot  or  do  not  administer  the  present  law 
properly;  but  we  must  remember  that  each  State  Is  restricted 
to  its  own  boundaries.  This  problem  of  unemployment  in- 
surance for  railroad  employees  should  be  dealt  with  on  a 
national  basis  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Every  railroad  of  any  importance  at  all  is  an  interstate 
carrier  and  as  such  falls  under  the  regulatory  power  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government.  It  therefore  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  unemployment  problem  from  the  railroad 
standpoint  is  one  of  national  significance  and  one  that  falls 
properly  within  the  sphere  of  caDgressioaai  action. 
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One  of  the  most  slgrniflcant 
fact  that  there  will  be  no 
by   the   railroads   for 
prt-sent  set-up.    In  fact.  It  Is 
savings  win  be  effected  by  the 
and  unified  authority  for  the 
Is  believed  that  there  will  be 
roads  of  between  one  and  one 
W<f  are   all   aware  of  the 
American    railroads    and 
welcome  action  by  Congress 
sulistantial  savings. 

Furthermore,  we  have  recen 
siblllty  of  substantial  cuts  in 
the  President  on  down  we  are 
we  all  Icnow  that  wage  cuts 
They  have  the  opposite  effect 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
pass  railroad  legislation  that 
reduction  and  reduce  the  fea- 

I  have  been  observing  the 
gT(?at   interest  and  I  am 
before  adjournment. 

For  many  years  past  the 
Its  mantle  of  protection 
a  helping  hand  In  time  of 
something    for    the    railroad 
bill  we  can  enable  the  railroad 
the  future  unafraid,  and  be 
citlzexL 


eatures  of  this  biH  lies  In  the  ' 
indrease  in  the  cost  now  borne 
unemployment   Insiirance   under   the 
estimated  that  very  substantial   ! 
establishment  of  a  centralized 
idministration  -of  the  act.     It   • 
in  annual  saving  to  the  rail-   j 
half  and  three  million  dollars, 
financial  crisis  confronting   the 
therefore    they    will    undoubtedly 
will  enable  them  to  make   , 


EXTENSION 


HON.  LOUig 

OF   MI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Friday. 


tuit 


Jy  observed  the  ominous  pos- 

1  he  railroad  pay  check.    From 

opposing  such  action  because 

can  never  bring  back  proeperlty. 

us  all  to  do  our  level  best  to 

Will  obviate  the  proposed  wage 

of  Increased  unemployTnent. 

progress  of  H.  R.  10127  with 

hopeful  that  the  bill  will  pass 

P^leral  Government  has  thrown 

arouitd  the  railroads  and  extended 

lieed.    Now  is  the  time  to  do 

employees.    By    passing    this 

man  of  America  to  look  into 

more  useful  and  contented 


Martin  Against  Ford 
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IDITORXAl.    FROM     THE    WEElCLY    REVIEW,     AMERICA,     MAY 

38.    1938 


tave 
w( rkers 


conservat  Ive 


believe    well    foxinded.   that    the 
America    will    be    purged    of    the 
bored    In,    we    welcome    the 
have  given  their  president. 
Ime.    it    Is    regrettable    that    Mr. 
neceaaary   to  remove   Richard  T. 
a^istant  to  the  president.     Always 
members  of  the  workers,  Mr. 
hltoself   In   an   embarrassing   sltua- 
the  radical  members  were  sup- 
Martin.      This    fact    may 
action,    but    we    trust    that    the 
:he  benefit  of  Mr.  Frantensteen's 
whlcii  has  been  published  at 


Pn  sldent 


prog  'am 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
printed  in  the  weekly  review,  >inerica.  of  May  28.  1938: 

On   the   assumption,  which   wu 
United    Automobile    Workers   of 
communistic    elements    which 
vote  of  confidence  which  the 
Homer    Martin.     At    the    same 
Martin  seems  to   have   found   It 
Frankensteen  from  his  post  as 
ranked  with  the  more 
Frankensteen   recently  found 
Uon  when  it  was  discovered  tha^ 
porting    him    and    opposing 
explain    Mr.    Martin's    summary 
workers  will  not  be  deprived  of 
counsel  in  carrying  out  the 
Detroit. 

That    program    is    ambitious 
when  it  Includes  a  determination 
tlon  of  the  plants  controlled  by 
well:    at  the  same  time  we 
wisdom  and  caution.     Mr.  Ford 
rigor  unimpaired  and  with  a 
of  more  than  three-score  years 
mercy  nor  wUl  he  give  It.     If 
old  problnn  of  the  organization 
Should  they  lose  the  solution  Is 

One  of  the  most  effective 
can  have  in  its  armory  la 
program.     Mr.   Martin    Intends 
"maximum  responslbUity  in 
ers."     This  does  not  Imply  that 
fast   and   loose   with   their 
that  badge  of  shame  to  empl 
that  sulfas  In  violation  of  algne^ 


invote 


wlsilom 


tte 


weapons 
mention  ed 

to 
canying 
lat    he  V 
conti  acts. 
loy<  rs 


Any  program  may  be  to  styled 
to  proceed  with  the  uniorlza- 
:^enry  Ford.  We  wish  the  workers 
upon  them  a  double  share  of 
^oea  into  the  battle  with  youthful 
augmented  by  the  experience 
4nd  ten.  He  will  neither  ask  for 
unions  can  rout  Mr.  Ford,  the 
of  the  heavy  industries  is  solved, 
leferred  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 
which  the  labor  organization 
In  another  Item  in  the  workers' 
Impress  upon  org«nlaed  labor 
out  contracts  with  employ - 
he  unions  have,  as  a  rule,  played 
We  are  disposed  to  award 
But  It  Is  unfortunately  true 
contracts  have  marked  the  con- 


duct of  automcblle  workers  In  more  instances  than  we  care  to 
remember  Mar.v  cf  thtse  violat;on.s  were  caused.  It  is  true,  by 
strikes  which  the  U  A  W  officials  had  not  authorized.  That  they 
were  occa.sloned  not  by  bad  faith  on  part  of  the  union  but  by 
leaders  whom  the  union  was  not  able  to  control  is  known  to  ob- 
.servers  of  the  automr  bile  industry  but  not  to  the  general  public. 
S:ncc  a  bad  '.rr.pression  reniam.s  Mr  Martin  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  campa!?n  to  enforce  ftdt^lity  to  all  contracts. 

It  IS  regrettable  as  the  London  Month  recently  observed,  that  It 
has  not  been  fou;'d  possible  either  In  England  or  In  the  United 
States  to  organise  '.abcr  u.uons  except  "on  a  merely  material  basis." 
We  recognlzic  the  diSciilties  of  organization  on  a  higher  basis,  and 
while  we  can  tolerate  the  pre.^ent  union  we  can  by  no  means  accept 
It  as  wholly  satisfactory  In  the  meantime,  however,  let  us  wel- 
come and  support  every  movement  which  teaches  unions  as  well  as 
emplcyers  the  sanctity  of  the  moral  law. 


The  Vital  Ncces-sity  of  Rural  Electrification 


I         EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  FITZGERALD 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  3,  1938 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  two  families  out  of 
five  In  the  Hartford  metropolitan  area  or  in  any  other  urban 
and  industrial  area  in  the  United  States  were  told  today 
that  they  could  not  have  electricity  in  their  homes  and  fac- 
tories we  would  undoubtedly  witness  a  new  and  streamlined 
Boston  Tea  Party.  But  that  is  precisely  what  has  happened 
to  two  out  of  five  farm  families  in  Connecticut.  Why?  Is 
It  because  they  do  not  want  electricity?  No.  We  are  speak- 
ing here  particularly  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
farmers  who  stay  on  the  land,  many  of  them  from  genera- 
tion to  generaticn,  and  who  do  not  yet  have  electricity. 
Yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  families  has  an  auto- 
mobile of  some  sort. 

L«t  us  look  the  problem  squarely  in  the  eye.  The  Ameri- 
can farm  is  a  combination  home  and  factory.  During  many 
months  of  the  year  work  begins  in  the  house  and  In  the 
barn  long  before  daylight,  and  the  last  chores  are  dene  long 
after  dark  at  night.  Thousands  of  factories  over  the  land 
are  as  bright  as  day  at  4  a.  m.  or  at  10  p.  m.  Some  homes, 
too,  for  that  matter.  How  about  the  farmhouse  or  the  bam? 
Did  you  ever  try  to  dam  socks  by  kerosene  lamp  or  milk  a 
cow  or  curry  a  horse  with  an  oil  lantern  hanging  on  a 
nearby  nail?  In  a  public  meeting  which  I  attended  recently, 
where  several  hundred  farmers  and  their  families  were  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means  by  which  they  could  electrify  their 
farms,  one  farmer  said,  ''My  wife  and  I  are  sick  and  tired  of 
trying  to  run  cur  farm  business  with  kerosene  lamps  and 
smoking  lanterns.  If  we  can't  get  electricity  pretty  soon,  we 
are  going  into  the  business  of  raising  lightning  bugs." 

The  real  reascn  that  many  of  the  13.000  imserved  farm 
families  in  Connecticut  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  the 
economic  and  social  advantages  of  electricity  is  that  those 
private  utilities  that  have  had  a  monopoly  control  of  its 
sale  in  various  farm  areas  insisted  for  years  that  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  sell  electricity  to  the  farmers.  Those 
farmers  who  did  get  It  often  paid  the  private  comp>any  the 
cost  of  building  the  lines,  besides  guaranteeing  high  mini- 
mum bills  for  long  periods  of  time,        ■' 

There  are  13,000  Connecticut  farms  without  electric  serv- 
ice. That  Is  too  many,  as  everyone  will  agree.  All  right, 
then,  what  can  be  done  about  it.  and  who  will  do  it? 

There  are  a  number  of  power  companies  in  this  State. 
The  ordinary  citizen  is  more  or  less  aware  of  that  fact.  But 
everyone  in  public  ofBce  in  this  State  is  acutely  conscious  of 
their  existence  and  of  the  great  power  they  have  in  many 
phases  of  our  public  life.  For  a  long  time  they  have  been 
proclaiming  their  desire  to  provide  service  for  all  at  equal 
terms.  Every  year  for  some  time  now  the  power  compa- 
nies have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  they  had  already  built  all 
the  rural  lines  which  were  feasible  in  the  State.  Early  in 
1937  one  power  company  in  my  district  indignantly  told  a 
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Government  ofiBclal  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct 
over  50  miles  of  niral  line  in  Its  whole  territory.  Yet  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1937.  according  to  the  proud  boast 
the  company  is  now  making,  it  built  332  miles  of  rural  lines, 
and  now  bebeves  it  would  require  more  than  1.000  miles  of 
line  to  provide  service  to  all  the  farms  in  its  territory. 

According  to  Government  figures,  rural  lines  with  an 
average  of  three  customers  to  the  mile  will  be  self-support- 
ing in  ordinarily  prosperous  rural  areas.  The  lines  built 
by  Connecticut  power  companies  last  year  served  an  average 
of  more  than  five  customers  to  the  mile.  So  long  as  the 
power  companies  continue  such  cream-skimming,  the  leaner 
areas  are  shut  off  from  service. 

The  power  companies  say  they  cannot  afford  to  build  more 
rural  lines.  Of  course  they  carxnot  if  they  keep  building  them 
according  to  city  specifications.  One  company  has  recently 
seen  a  little  light;  it  Is  using  only  20  poles  to  the  mile, 
instead  of  its  former  practice  of  40  to  48.  If  power  com- 
pames  pcid  the  cost  of  their  rural  lines,  and  make  them  look 
like  picket  fences,  of  course  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
suppori  them. 

Another  power  company,  I  am  told,  recently  gave  orders 
not  to  sell  any  more  ranges  to  rural  customers,  nor  to  add 
any  more  customers.  The  lines  they  had  built  and  charged 
the  farmers  such  exorbitant  prices  for  just  would  not  carry 
the  load. 

Connecticut  has  a  larger  percentage  of  its  farms  electrified 
than  is  the  average  over  the  Nation.  But  Connecticut  lags 
behind  her  New  England  neighbors,  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Hampshire  is  far  ahead  of  us.  There  is 
no  real  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  look  to  the  private  utility 
industry  in  this  State  for  any  great  amount  of  assistance. 
Their  efforts  from  now  on  will  probably  tend  to  add  further 
confusion  and  obstruction.  The  solution  of  this  rural-elec- 
trification problem  in  Connecticut  lies  with  the  Connecticut 
farmers  and  their  local  leaders.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  ready  to  help,  ready  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
help  yourselves. 

The  Federal  Government  has  undertaken  a  great  rural- 
electrification  program.  Briefly  the  Government  wiU  lend 
to  qualified  kx;al  groups  the  entire  cost  of  building  rural 
power  lines  to  reach  people  not  now  getting  service.  This 
money  Is  to  be  paid  back,  at  low  interest,  over  a  20-year 
period  from  the  money  derived  from  sales  of  electricity.  The 
Government  security  is  the  line  Itself.  No  farmer  will  be 
asked  to  mortgage  his  farm  or  undertake  any  other  personal 
obligation  to  pay  back  the  Government  loan. 

The  most  satisfactory  type  of  organization  to  build  and 
operate  Government-financed  rural  power  systems  is  the 
farmer  cooperative,  according  to  experience  with  such  organ- 
izations in  most  of  the  States.  These  cooperatives  employ 
competent  legal,  engineering,  and  management  services,  and 
contract  with  private  firms  to  build  the  lines.  Uncle  Sam.  in 
the  form  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  stands 
ready  to  help  and  guide  the  farmers'  organizations  at  every 
stage  of  the  project. 

R.  E.  A.  has  just  made  its  first  allotment  for  a  Connecticut 
cooperative,  A  group  of  nearly  300  of  my  constituents  in 
Windham  and  Tolland  Cotmtles  decided  to  stop  fooling 
around  with  power-company  promises  and  demands  for  $15 
a  month  as  a  minimum  and  they  are  starting  out  to  serve 
themselves.  The  Government  is  lending  them  $92,000  to 
build  the  lines.  If  they  stick  together,  and  if  the  power  com- 
pany does  not  ruin  the  project  by  splitting  it  up  with  spite 
lines,  they  will  have  struck  a  blow  for  freedom  almost  as 
effective  as  that  other  old-time  Windham  County  farmer, 
Israel  Putnam,  gave  for  independence  long  before  the  power 
companies  staried  to  tell  us  what  we  could  do  and  what  we 
could  not  do. 

Under  the  archaic  system,  still  in  effect  in  Connecticut, 
extensions  of  rural  lines  are  still  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
individual  bargaining,  with  each  individual  farmer  seeking 
service  separately  from  a  private  utility.  But  when  a  com- 
munity as  a  whole  demands  and  receives  electric  service.  « 


new  situation  develops.  Each  farmer  so  served  pets  a  better 
deal  and  a  great  manj-  more  farmers  can  have  the  benefits 
heretofore  available  only  to  a  few.  This  brings  back,  m  some 
measure,  the  equality  of  opportunity  upon  which  the  Nation 
was  founded, 

A  power  company  Is  in  business  to  make  money.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  every  line  a  power  company  builds.  But  when 
nu"al  lines  are  built  by  a  cooperative  the  entire  purpose  is 
changed.  The  cooperative  is  in  business  only  to  render  serv- 
ice. Because  the  power  companies  are  allowed  to  make  a 
certain  amount  of  return  on  every  dollar  they  invest,  their 
rural  lines  are  expensively  built.  Last  year  the  average  cost 
in  this  Slate  was  nearly  $2,000  a  mile.  The  national  average 
on  R.  E,  A.  financed  projects  was  almost  exactly  half  the 
Connecticut  average,  and  Uiose  lines,  built  for  less  than  $1,000 
a  mile,  have  stood  up  better  under  storms  than  mcM"e  expen- 
sive, old-type  lines  in  the  same  areas,  "nie  reason  is  simple: 
They  are  built  to  render  sernce,  and  for  that  reason  alone. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  deny  to  agriculture  the  same 
benefits  which  are  available  to  the  cities.  We  cannot  afford 
as  a  nation  to  withhold  from  our  rural  population  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  the  modern  civilization  to  which 
they  have  contributed  so  much.  Specifically,  we  cannot  with- 
hold from  the  majority  of  farmers  the  opportunity  to  use 
electricity,  especially  when  the  few  who  can  use  it  demonstrate 
Its  worth.  Fanners  are  becoming  increasingly  resentful  of 
such  discrimination,  and  with  good  reason. 

When  a  community  undertakes  to  electrify  Its  own  area, 
then  "cream  skimming" — namely,  serving  only  the  most  profit- 
able areas — becomes  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  very  purpose 
of  electrification  changes  from  trying  to  get  the  greatest  profit 
with  the  smallest  risk  to  the  much  more  constructive  aim  of 
taking  electricity  to  just  as  many  people  as  possible  who  can 
use  it  effectively  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  group 
effort. 

With  a  citizen-ownership  organization  It  is  entirely  feasible 
to  electrify  an  entire  area  as  a  unit.  Economies  of  large- 
scale  operations  accrue  not  only  in  line  construction  but  also 
in  operation  and  maintenance.  Not  every  customer,  perhaps. 
will  be  able  to  pay  as  much  for  current  as  it  costs  to  serve 
him.  But  the  small  loss  on  a  few  customers  will  be  spread 
over  the  whole  area,  and  nobody  will  pay  more  than  a  fair 
rate  for  electricity. 

The  social  and  economic  benefits  which  each  customer  will 
get  from  his  electricity  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
entire  community,  sooner  or  later  measurable  in  dollars  and 
cents  as  well  as  in  improved  living  standards. 

Rural  electrification  promises  to  complete  the  social  inte- 
gration of  the  farming  community,  especially  when  developed 
cooperatively.  Community  motion  pictures,  household  light- 
ing and  electric  fans  for  pleasant  social  evenings  with  your 
friends.  Joint  operation  of  refrigeration  facilities  for  the  prod- 
uce of  a  township,  the  autcHnatic  qualities  of  electric  ranges, 
requiring  absolutely  no  watching  or  care  during  oven  cook- 
ing of  entire  meals,  and  permitting  the  housewife  to  spend 
her  time  with  the  parent -teachers  association,  for  example — 
all  these  make  for  closer  social  ties  and  a  better  community. 


How  Big  Should  Corporate  Surpluses  Be? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  3,  1938 

VOORHIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Arthur  Dunn,  author 
well-known    newspaper    column.    The    Compwiss,    has 

recently  stated,  in  a  little  booklet  entitled  "Thirty  Million 

Jobs."  that— 

•     •     •     profits  RTP  u»ed  In  three  ways — a  part  for  consumption 
goods.  A  part  for  plant  extenstOD    (production  goods),  s  part  for 
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InveatmenU.     Some   portion   of 
manner  last  mentioned,  for  the 
of  buying  power  to  be   liaed  to 
Toltune   of  buslneaB  tnumcted. 
Oovemor  Landon,   In   the    1936 
poratlona  of  the  country  had 
of  their  surplus  to  carry  them 
compilation   from   Moody's 
Indicates  that  they  still  had 
they  emerged  from  depression  inU> 
business  hud  acc\iznulated,  and 
Ing  power  as  needed. 

Had  twenty  billions.  In  the 
tnbuted  In  the  form  of  added 
would  spend  them  principally 
likely   there  woiild   have  been 
construction,   no   excees   bulling 
point,  and  iu>  resulting  p*"'"  am  1 


the 


Manual 

twwity 


b(ld 


profits  must   be   used   In   the 

durpoee  of  accumulating  a  reserve 

level   up  the  fluctuations  In  the 

But  how  much  should   that  be? 

9amp>algn.   asserted    that  the  cor- 

obllged   to  xise  WO.OOO.OCW.OOO 

t^xrough  the  depression.     A  rough 

and   from   Income-tax   returns 

billions  unused  surplus  when 

recovery.    Therefore,  corporation 

In  reserve,  twice  as  much  buy- 


sertTml  years  prior  to  1929.  been  dls- 

wkges  and  dividends  to  those  who 

for  consimiptlon  goods.  It  Is  quite 

11  ttle   unnecessary    plant-extension 

of   stock   prices  to   the  breaking 

depression. 


th; 


gradu  Sited 


Did  someone  mention  the 

It  la.  of  course,  a  fact  that 
pluses  remaining  after  the 
trated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 

That  ought  to  lead  us  to  thd 
tlon  income  taxes,  particularly 
be  much  more  steeply 
would  fall  more  lightly  on 
heavily  on  the  big  ones. 

Mr.  Dunn  says  our  bis 
ratio  between  wages  and  promts 
ratio  has  been  wrong.    Most 
all  too  many  of  those  same 
straightforward  method  of 

At  any  rate  Mr.  Dunn's  litljle 
by  people  who  are  willing  to 
really   put   the   preservation 
first,  ahead  of  economic 
tlons. 


UJ  idistrlbuted-proflts  tax? 


depression 


twenty  billions  of  uniised  sur- 
were  largely  concen- 
l|u"ge  corporations. 

conclusion  that  the  oorpora- 

on  undivided  profits,  ought  to 

than  they  are.  so  they 

tmall  corporations  and  more 


proplem  is  to  establish  a  proper 

and  that  in  the  part  this 

p^ple  will  agree  with  that,  and 

people  will  oppose   taking  a 

correcting  it. 

pamphlet  is  worth  reading 

hard  and  straight  and  who 

3f   America's   democratic    life 

and  unfounded  preconcep- 


thnk 


dogmas 


•Regimentatioir— 1656  Style 


EXTENSION 


Speak  T 


to 
affaLs 


vlsiltns 


Mr.  VOORHIS.    Mr 
■ay.  "The  Government  ought 
let  people  run  their  own 
days." 

A  few  days  ago  I  was 
capital  of  Vliflnla.    While 
St  meted    legislative    chamber 
exactly  as  it  was.  brick  for 
his  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  m£ 
in  the  building,  in  a  room 
emor's  council  sometimes  met 
book  about  300  jrears  old — the 
bly  of  Virginia.    And  in  that 
across  an  old  law  which  sho«ii 
the  statement  that  "in  the  old 
run  their  affairs  to  suit 

The  law  I  speak  of.  Act 
follows: 


thire 


brlA. 


whe-e 


themselves 


wU 


Whereas  by  experienoe  silks 
modi  tie  for  the  countrey   (If  wel 
conducement  thermto  reqtilred. 
Be    It   enacted   mnd   eonftrated 
that  everle  proprietor  of  land 
for  evene  one  hundred  acres  of 
said  land  tenn  muUberry  trees,  at 
other,  and  aecxjr*  Ujem  by 
cattelL  horses,  Ac.  between  this 


l»l 

wltiln 
lajtd 


weedlig, 


and  for  everle  tree  that  shaU  be 
aforesaid  of  the  said  proportion  at 
ha   the    said    proprietor    that    shall 
tenne  pounds  of  tobacco,  one  half ( 
to  th«  oouaU*  whar*  the  dellxuj  uent 


)F  REMARKS 


HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. .  une  2. 1938 


I  have  often  heard  people 
keep  hands  off  business  and 
like  they  used  to  in  the  old 


in  Williamsburg,  the  old 

I  went  through  the  recon- 

which    stands    today    almost 

when  Patrick  Henry  made 

death"  speech.    And  upstairs 

the  burgesses  and  the  Gov- 

in  Joint  session,  I  saw  an  old 

Statutes  of  the  Grand  Assem- 

jld  book  I  happened  to  come 

how  little  truth  there  is  in 

(^ays  the  Government  let  people 


VII  for  the  year  1656.  reads  as 


be  the   most  profitable   corn- 
managed)    and  as  the  greatest 
is   provision   of   Mullberry    trees. 
this    present    Grtaid    Assembly, 
the  coUony  of  Virginia  shall 
holden  In  ffee,  plant  upon  the 
twelve  foote  distance  each  from 
and  a  sufficient  ffence,  from 
und  the  last  of  December.  1653. 
■ranting,  or  vntended  In  manner 
the  said  last  of  December.  1653, 
be    Boe    delinquent    shall    pay 
to  the  Informer,  the  other  halfe 
liveUi,  Provided  tluu  Uiis 


act  do  not  extend  vnto  orphans,  vntlll  the  exptratlon  of  two  yeares 
after  their  full  age.  and  then  If  delinquent  two  yeares  after  their 
full  age.  to  be  liable  as  aforesaid.  And  no  person  In  planting 
more  than  his  number,  shall  excuse  any  that  hath  pl&nted  less. 
Provided  allwales  that  his  act  extend  not  to  such  proprietors  as 
are  not  In  actuall  possession. 

That  old  statute  simply  shows  that  from  the  earliest  times 
it  has  been  found  necessary  for  Government  to  control  and 
direct  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  individual  citizens  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  of  society  in  which  we  live.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  answers  I  have  ever  seen  to  the  argument  that 
the  "Government  5.hould  let  people  alone  like  it  did  in  the 
old  days."  The  truth  is,  and  this  statute  is  evidence  of  it. 
that  from  the  very  begmnm^  of  American  democracy  our 
Government  has,  whenever  necessary,  regulated  and  con- 
trolled individuals  and  groups  when  it  was  necessary  for  the 
common  good. 


The  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Seaway— It  Is 
Based  on  Sound  Nationalism  and  Tested  Eco- 
nomics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  3,  1938 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  soundest  navigational 
and  power  project  in  the  United  States,  if  not  In  the  world, 
is  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway.  This  great 
waterway  Is  based  on  real  nationalism  and  tested  economics. 

The  construction  of  this  seaway  will  admit  ocean  vessels 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Its  construction  will 
add  3,000  miles  to  the  coastline  of  the  United  States  and 
bring  the  Seven  Seas  1,000  miles  inland.  The  Divine  Archi- 
tect nearly  completed  the  joinder  of  the  AQantic  and  the 
Great  Lakes  area. 

The  project  will  lessen  the  economic  handicaps  of  adverse 
transportation  costs  to  the  vast  area  in  the  interior  of  the 
American  Continent.  This  area  embraces  more  than  22 
States  with  a  population  of  more  than  40,000.000  people  who 
gain  their  livelihood  from  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 
The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  left  these  States  marooned 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent  and  placed  on  them  unfair 
handicaps  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  The  construction 
of  this  seaway  will  give  relief  to  the  people  in  the  inland  area. 
Its  potenUal  tonnage  is  30,000.000  tons.  It  v;ill  do  no  vio- 
lence to  any  other  t>-pe  of  tranrportation.  With  this  de- 
velopment pre5ent  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  railroad  tonnage 
will  increase  and  more  employment  will  be  given  to  the  rail- 
road employees.  The  power  development  of  this  project  on 
the  American  side  will  amount  to  1,250,000  horsepower. 
This  will  be  available  for  distribution  in  New  York  State 
and  New  England  as  well. 

Former  President  Hoover,  who  Is  an  economist  of  the 
orthodox  school  and  had  no  illusions  about  the  work  a  dollar 
should  do.  made  the  fcllowing  statement  on  July  18,  1932: 

The  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  marks  another  step  forward  In  the 
greatest  Internal  improvement  yet  undertaken  on  the  North 
American  continent  •  •  •  The  treaty  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  27-frKit  waterway  from  the  sea  to  all  r>orts  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  It.s  influence  in  cheapening  transportation  of  over- 
seas goods  will  spread  widely  into  the  interior.  •  •  •  Its  com- 
pletion will  have  a  profoundly  ravorable  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  industry  throughout  the  Midwest 
•  •  •  The  economic  pains  fmm  Improved  transportation  have 
always  benefited   the  whole   people. 

President  Rooscvelf.  on  Wednef.day.  January  10,  1934,  in  a 
message  to  the  Senate  stated: 

Broad  national  reasons  lend  me  without  hesitation  to  advocate 
the  St.  Lawrenc?  seawav  •  •  •  I  5';bscrlbe  to  the  definite 
beUef  that  the  completion  of  tho  =:r:iway  will  greatly  serve  the 
economic  and  traa^^portatioii  ncccis  of  a  vc£t  area  of  the  United 
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states    and    should    therefore    be    consido-ed    aolely    frran    the 
national  point  of  view.     •     •     • 

I  have  not  stressed  the  fact  that  the  starting  of  this  great 
work  would  put  thousands  of  unemployed  to  work.  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  stress  the  great  future  advantages  to  our  country,  and 
especially  the  fact  that  all  of  us  should  view  thia  treaty  in  the 
light  of  the  benefits  which  it  confers  on  the  pec^le  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

Rising  above  the  selfish  demands  of  localities,  whether 
they  be  States  or  municipalities,  President  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sage is  a  definite  challenge  to  the  national  spirit.  It  is  a 
clarion  call  to  duty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  sectionalists  who  are  mistakenly  opposing  the  con- 
summation of  this  great  work. 

The  axKient  curse  of  popular  government  such  as  ours 
is  the  selfishness  of  localities  which  place  their  imaginary 
and  seeming  benefits  ahead  of  the  national  welfare.  The 
fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic  and  numerous  other  states  was 
due  to  weak  nationalism.  Absolutely  unsound  as  to  eco- 
nomics or  the  demands  of  decency,  the  cry  of  locality  some- 
times rises  above  the  call  to  duty.  Thus  far  not  a  single 
rational  argument  has  been  raised  against  the  case  so  ably 
presented  by  these  two  great  Presidents. 

THE  PaOPOSKO  TRXATT 

The  whole  subject  of  the  seaway  is  given  a  new,  and  I 
trust  a  final  impetus  by  the  State  Department  release  which 
contains  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  to  the  Canadian 
Minister,  and  the  treaty  itself.  The  proposed  treaty  offers 
to  Canada  a  rational  adjustment  of  the  differences  which 
have  held  this  project  in  abeyance.  At  the  present  time, 
we  are  the  major  beneficiaries  from  this  national  develop- 
ment and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  as  magnanimous 
in  connection  with  the  treaty  itself.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  associates  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  great 
accomplishment.  It  should  bring  to  consummation,  by 
agreement  with  our  neighbor,  Canada,  the  completion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  so  important  to  the  people  of  the 
Great  Lakes  States  and  to  Americans  everywhere. 

The  resulting  benefits  of  this  waterway  with  its  power 
development  will  confer  very  material  blessings  upon  the 
people  of  the  West  and  Middle  West.  It  wiU  be  a  great  aid 
to  the  future  development  of  America.  It  will  permanently 
confirm  the  title  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  to  this  great 
national  resource.  It  would  be  the  crime  of  the  ages  to  stop 
this  development.  The  construction  of  this  seaway  with  its 
resultinp  power  will  mean  great  things  for  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer  of  the  Middle  West.  This  construction  will 
likewise  bring  great  benefits  to  all  the  people  of  New  York 
and  New  England.  It  will,  of  course,  result  in  a  great  in- 
dustrial development  in  my  own  district  which  is  in  or  near 
the  source  of  the  power  created  by  the  project.  As  I  vis- 
ualize It,  the  American  side  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence,  and 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  nearby,  should  blossom  as  the 
rose,  both  industrially  and  otherwise. 

Pour  Presidents  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  this  de- 
velopment in  the  interests  of  a  greater  America.  The 
leadership  of  both  parties  is  for  it.  Its  consummation  will 
be  in  the  interests  of  a  real  nationalism. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  enclose  here- 
with the  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed  treaty: 

Department  op  Statt. 
Washtnffton.    May  28,    1938. 
The  Honorable  Sir  HzaBSBT  MARua,  P.  C.  K  C.  M.  G  . 

Minister  of  Canada. 

Sa :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  my  note  of  March  17.  1938,  and  to 
my  memorandum  of  the  same  date  In  which  I  expressed  the  conTlc- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  Government  that  the  mutual  needs  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  could  be  best  provided  for  throxigh  a 
Jointly  planned  development  of  their  extraordinary  nattiral  resources 
in  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  River  bealn.  I  atated  that  this 
Government  is  ready  and  eager  to  enter  into  and  push  to  a  speedy 
conclusion  negotiationa  for  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement 
directed  to  this  objective. 

I  now  desire  to  lay  t)efore  you  certain  additional  proposals  which. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Government,  ahould  make  It 
possible  to  reach  an  immediate  a|?reemeat  providing  for  the  early 
initiation  of  the  undertaking  in  accordance  with  a  program  designed 
to  give  full  rccopnitlon  to  a  possible  divergence  of  interest  between 
the  two  countriei>  with  reference  to  the  timing  of  specihc  worka. 


As  a  basis  for  dlscuaslon.  I  am  tranamtttlng  to  you  hemrtth  an 
informal  and  tentat]%'e  draft  of  a  proposed  general  treaty  establish- 
ing what  ia.  In  effect,  a  broad  plan  covering  the  futiire  utlliaatlon  of 
the  Great  Lakea-6t.  Lawrence  Baain  to  assure  the  maximum  advan- 
tages to  both  peoples.  In  this  draft  It  has  been  our  purpose  to 
embody  terms  assuring  recognition  of  the  special  needs  and  problems 
of  the  areas  intimately  concerned  on  both  aidee  of  the  boundary. 

The  United  States  Government  beUerea  that  the  best  interests  of 
both  peoples  would  be  served  by  the  Inunediate  consummation  of  an 
agreement  along  the  general  Unes  of  this  treaty  draft.  I  may  add 
that  in  its  preparation  special  consideration  was  given  to  the  views 
oX  the  Government  of  the  Province  at  Ontario,  as  expreased  Ln  oaclsl 
communications  recently  made  public  in  Canada,  to  the  effect  that 
It  Is  not  ready  to  assume  any  responaiblhty  in  connection  with  tb* 
project  until  its  market  requires  the  power. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  treaty  would  (a)  enable  the  United  States 
to  go  forward  immediately  with  the  International  Rapids  Section 
link  in  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway  and  the  inci- 
dental power  development;  (b)  defer  Canada's  reaponaiblllty  for 
completing  its  share  of  the  waterway  for  a  sufficient  tioae  to  assure 
the  readiness  of  the  Ontario  power  market  to  absorb  its  share  of 
the  power;  (c)  provide  for  an  International  coouniasion  to  de- 
velop plans  and  advise  the  two  Governments  In  a  program  to  pro- 
mote the  most  advantageous  use  of  the  entire  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  resource:  (d)  assure  the  immediate  uiKiertaklnf 
under  the  supervision  of  this  com^misslon  of  the  proposed  remedial 
worka  to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  Hiagara  PaUs;  (e)  permit 
the  Province  of  Ontario  to  go  forward  with  Its  plans  for  diversions 
from  the  Albany  River  basin  into  the  Great  LsUces  and  utUiae 
such  additional  water  for  power  at  Niagara;  (f)  make  available 
considerable  additional  Niagara  power  to  esi^  cotintry  lor  develop- 
ment at  will;  and  (g)  enable  the  prop>osed  commission  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans 
for  more  efficient  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Niagara  River. 

In  my  memorandum  of  March  17.  1938,  reasons  were  given  why 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  consent  to  addi- 
tional Importations  of  hydroelectric  power  on  a  withdrawable  basis 
unless  provision  were  simultaneously  made  for  the  development 
of  an  alternative  and  equally  economical  domestic  supply  to  be 
available  when  the  imported  power  was  withdrawn.  Under  the 
proposed  treaty  such  a  domestic  supply  would  be  made  availabia 
through  the  development  of  the  American  share  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  Section  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  therefore  be  prepared  to  approve  such  additional  imports 
of  power  from  Canada,  on  a  temporary  basis  and  without  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  party  to  continue,  as  Canada  might  aes 
fit  to  permit  to  be  exported. 

Certain  observations  on  the  proposals  which  have  been  Incor- 
porated In  the  tentative  treaty  draft  will  serve  to  clarify  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
countries. 

1.  The  United  States  would  Immediately  undertake  the  develop- 
ment of  the  International  Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  would 
complete  all  proposed  works  except  the  Canadian  power  house 
superstructures  and  their  equipment.  Thus,  the  next  important 
step  in  the  deep  waterway  project  would  be  assured  without  re- 
quiring the  Government  of  Canada  to  undertake  the  Immediate 
completion  of  Its  share  of  the  project  or  the  additional  expendl- 
tvire  associated  therew^lth. 

a.  The  State  of  New  York  would  be  able  to  proceed  Immediately 
with  the  development  of  the  1.100,000  horsepower  of  cheap  hydro- 
electric power  which  constitute  the  American  share  of  the  power 
available  In  the  International  Rapids  Section  of  the  St  Lawrence 
River  This  additional  power  supply  at  a  cost  of  less  than  98.00  per 
horsepower  year  would  thus  be  assured  to  meet  Its  future  market 
requirements 

3.  The  Province  of  Ontario  wotild  be  assured  an  equivalent  re- 
serve of  cheap  St.  Lawrence  power,  available  to  meet  its  require- 
ments whenever  the  supplies  provided  in  the  present  contracts 
with  Quebec  companies  shall  have  been  ab8ort)ed,  without  the 
aastmiptlon  of  any  flnancial  obligation  until  It  needs  the  power. 
This  would  guarantee  the  Province  of  Ontario  an  economical  power 
supply  lor  many  years  to  come  Furthermore,  the  Province  would 
be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  antldiutlng  future  market  require- 
ments by  more  than  two  years  because,  after  completion  by  the 
United  States  of  other  works  in  the  International  Rapids  Section. 
such  a  period  would  be  ample  for  the  construction  of  the  required 
power  house  faclUtles. 

4  The  civic  Interests  in  both  countries  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Niagara  Falls  and  Rapids 
would  be  assured  the  immediate  undertaking  of  the  remeidial 
works  to  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ensure  unbroken  crestlin.es  on  both  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian Palls,  as  recommended  in  the  1928  report  of  the  Special 
International  Niagara  Board  and  embodied  in  the  unratified  1028 
Convention  and  Protocol  between  the  two  countries. 

5  The  Province  of  Ontario  would  be  assured  the  opportunity  of 
proceeding  with  its  projects  designed  to  divert  the  waters  of  cer- 
tain tributaries  of  the  Albany  River  Into  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence basin  and  would  acquire  the  right  to  use  such  waters  for 
additional  power  development  at  Niagara  and  eventually  m  tha 
International  Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Under 
present  plans  this  would  make  an  additional  100.000  to  150.000 
horsepower  at  Niagara  as  soon  as  the  diversion  projects  ahaii  liave 
been  completed. 
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6.  Both  countries  woaM  tw 
■Iblilty  of  dereloplof  conBldenibl^ 
hydroelectric  power  at  Niagara 
•clentlflc  approach   to  the 
for  the  utUlaatlos  of  the  Nlagaif 
vide   both   for  enhanoement   of 
power  derelopxaenv.  which  woul( 
to  economic  expansion  on  both 

7.  The  important  eoonomlc 
St.  Lawrence  bactn  on  both 
of  the  realization  of  their  desire 
to  the  heart  of  the  continent 
within  which  completion  of  the 
plated  would  be  auAclent  to 
assuring  the  railroads  the  abUlV' 
transportation  agency  without 

8.  Both  countries  would  be 
atlon  In   the  planned  utlllsatloii 
natural  resources.     Provision 
tlon  on  a  sound  technical  basis 
navigation,  power,  lake  levels, 
et  cetera,  m  terms  of  the  mutua 

Uay  I  express  the  hope  that 
fled  In  the  proposals  herein 
undertaking  at  an  early  date  of 
expediting  of  such  negotiations 
both  peoples  In  the  Orvat 
most  effectively  served? 

I  shall  apjweelate  being 
mcnt  as  soon  as  may  be 

Accept.  Sir.  tba  renewed 


aanred 


devei  opment 


not  only  the  Immediate  pos- 
addltlonal  supplies  of  very  cheap 
Irut  also  the  Initiation  of  the  first 
of  a  comprehennlve  plan 
River.    Such  a  plan  would  pro- 
scenic   spectacle    and    for   future 
prove  an  Important  contribution 
Bides  of  the  boundary. 

tributary  to  the  Greet  Lc*--s- 

of  the  border  would  be  aasuied 

that  ocean  navigation  be  brought 

at  the  same  time,  the  period 

deep  waterway  would  bo  contem- 

pfovlde  a  natural  growth  of  trafflc 

to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 

ffnandal  hardship. 

a  continuing  basis  of  cooper- 

of   one  of   the   world's   greatest 

wo(ild  be  made  for  the  prompt  solu- 

all  problems.  Including  those  of 

diversions  from  and  into  the  basin. 

Interests  of  the  two  peoples. 

the  Government  of   Canada  -jrlU 

outlined  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the 

negotiations  for  a  treaty  and  the 

to  the  end  that  the  Interests  of 

Lawrence  resource  may   be 


wille. 


asaured 


LakB»-8t. 


Infomed 


convenl  -ntly 


of  the  views  of  your  Govem- 

posslble. 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

COBDOX  HXTLX 
nxAMBUt 


it 


complet  on 


Ameilca 


The  President  of  the  United 
the   King   of   Great   Britain, 
beyond  the  seas.  Emperor  ot 
Canada, 

Recognizing  the  Great  Lakes  _ 
unl  resource  of  the  two  peoples 
tages  In  the  way  of  economical 
power,  and 

Taking  account  of  tlie  fact 
rived  by  the  two  peoples  from 
to   them   through   Its  cooperatl 
henslve  plan  baaed   on  full 
Involved,  and 

Kecognlzlng  that  the   , 

thiin  twenty-seven  feet  In  depth 
of  the  Continent  of  Neath  Ami 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the 
water  power  incident  thereto 
Ing  benefits  to  the   agricultural 
interests  of  both  coxintrles.  and 

Considering  further  that  the 
feasible  by  the  International 
of  Bngliieers.  and  by  national 

Recognizlnc  the  desirability  of 
of  the  queations  nUsed  by  ths 
the  Great  Lakes  System,  and 

Reoognlaing  ths  primary 
Dnlted   States  and  Canada  to 
beauties  of  the  Niagara  Palls 
Spi-clal   IntemaUonal    Niagara 
obligation,  to  provide  for  the  _ 
table  apportionment  of  all  water 
^yaro-electric  power  In  that 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a 
Pofea.  and  to  that  end  have 
iectiarles: 


States  of  America  and  HI*  Majesty 
In  land  and  the  British  dominions 
In4ls.  In  respect  of  the  Dominion  of 


tlat  the  full  advantages  to  be  de- 

'  his  resource  can   only  be  secured 

development   under   a   compre- 

recijgultlon  of   the   mutual   Interests 


Ths  President  of  the  TTnlted  __ 
His  Majesty  the  Kii«  of  Great 

dominions  beyond  ths  ssss,  Km]«r«r 

of  Canada: 
Who.  after  having  cammunlcaU  d 

found  In  good  and  diM  Xcnn. 

Articles: 


prorlaloDs 


For  the  purposes  of  the  present 
provided,  the  expression: 

(a)  "International   Joint 
estabUahed  punuant  to  the 
Treaty  of  11)00: 

(b)  "Joint  Board  of  Knglasers" 
BU&nt  to  an  agreement  tctween  th_ 
ommendatlon  of  the  Intcmatlo^kl 
19tli  December  1931; 

<c)  "Great  Lakas  System  ^ 
HtvoB  (Including  Owrglan  Bay) 
Decking  waters.  InchxilaK  Lake 

(d)  "81.  Lawrenos  Rtver"  me 
Mad  laclqdes  the  rtrsr  i't.««~is 
itvor  fhsnnsii  tram  tb*  outlet 


8. 


\        /-. 


Lawrence  basin  as  a  great  nat- 

offering  them  enormous  advan- 

transportatlon  and  cheap  electric 


of  a  deep  waterway,  not  less 

for  navigation  from  the  Interior 

»  through  the  Great  I^kes  and 

(ea  with  the  development  of   the 

w4uld  result  In  ouurked  and  endur- 

manufacturing   and   cocnmercial 

phjject  has  been  studied  and  found 
Joint  Commission,  the  Joint  Board 
aqvlsory  boards,  and 

eflecUag  a  permanent  settlement 
diversion  of  waters  from  or  Into 

obUgktlon  of  the  Governments  of  the 

:  ireeerve   and   enhance   the   scenic 

ar  d  River,  as  reconunended  by  the 

Qoard.   and,   consistent    with    that 

eflVdent  utilization  and  equl- 

avallable  for  the  development  of 

for  the  above-mentioned  pur- 
as  their  respecUve  pienipo- 


m  )st 


tretty 
nsmed 


Slates  of  America:  ! 

Britain.  Ireland  and  the  British 
of  India,  for  the  Dominion 

to  each  other  their  full  powers, 
i«ve  agreed  upon  the  following 

rairr  axtklm  I 


rteaty,  unless  otherwise  expressly 


Ion"   means    the   commission 
of  the  Boundary  Waters 

means  the  board  appointed  pur- 

"  Governments  following  the  rec- 

Jotst   Oommlsslon.   dated   the 


ajid 


—    Lakes    Supertor.    Michigan. 
Sns  and  Ontario,  and  the  con- 
Clalr. 

the  river  known  by  that  name 
1  the  lakes  forming  parte  ot  the 
lAks  Ontario  to  ttas  m$^ 


(el  •Internationa]  boundary"  means  the  International  boundary 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  as  established 
by  existing  treaties: 

in  '•Iniernatlonal  Section"  moans  that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  through  which  the  International  boundary  line  runs; 

(g)  "Canadian  Section"  means  that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  which  lies  wholly  within  Canada  and  which  extends  from 
the  easterly  limit  of  the  International  Section  to  the  high  seas; 

(h)  "International  Rapids  Section"  means  the  easterly  portion 
of  the  International  Section  extending  from  Chimney  Point  to  the 
village  of  St.  Regis: 

Ul  "Governments"  means  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada; 

(J)  "Countries"  means  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada; 

(k)  "Special  Internatlcn.il  Niagara  Board"  means  the  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  Governments  in  1926  to  ascertain  and  recom- 
mend ways  and  means  to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Niagara 
Pails. 

ARTICLX    I 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  Great  LaJces-St.  Lawrence  Ba.sln  Commission,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Commission,  consisting  of  not  more  than  ten 
members  of  whom  an  equal  number  shall  be  appointed  by  each 
Government.     The  duties  of  the  Conamlsslon  shall  be: 

(a»  To  prepare  plans  for  the  construction  of  works  In  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  Section  In  accordance  with  one  of  the  projects 
described  in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Engineers  with 
Appendices,  dated  July  13.  1927,  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Governments,  provided  that  such  modifi- 
cations do  not  increase  the  proposed  total  cost  of  the  project  as 
estimated  In  that  Report,  with  a  view  to  providing  a  navigation 
channel,  not  less  than  twenty-seven  feet  deep,  together  with  the 
most  suitable  works  for  the  development  of  power; 

(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  the  plans  by  the  Governments,  to  pre- 
pare a  schedule  allocating  the  construction  of  the  recommended 
works  In  the  International  Rapids  Section  to  the  Governments  on 
Euch  a  basis  that  each  Government  shall  construct  the  works 
within  Its  own  territory  or  an  equivalent  proportion  of  the  works 
La  the  International  liaplds  Section; 

(c)  To  approve  all  contracts  entered  Into  on  behalf  of  either 
Government  for  the  recommended  works  In  the  International 
Rapids  Section; 

(d)  To  supervLse  the  construction  of  the  works  and  to  submit 
reports  to  the  Governments  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  once 
each  calendar  year,  on  the  progress  of  the  works; 

(e)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  works,  to  certify  to  the  Govern- 
ments that  they  meet  the  specifications  of  the  plans  drawn  by 
the  Commission  and  approved  by  the  Governments; 

(f)  To  perform  the  other  duties  assigned  to  It  In  this  Treaty 

(g)  To  serve  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Governments  few  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  all  plans  for  the  comprehensive  utilization 
of  the  entire  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Basin  for  navigation  and 
power  as  envisaged  In  this  Treaty 

The  Commission  shall  have  the  authority  to  employ  engineers 
lawyers,  experts  and  employees  generally,  and  to  make  such  other 
expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  herein 
set  forth.  It  shall  have  the  authority  to  avail  Itself  of  the  services 
of  such  governmental  agencies,  officers  and  employees  of  either 
country  as  may  be  made  available. 

The  Governments  agree  to  permit  the  entry  into  their  respective 
countries,  within  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Niagara  River 
and  the  International  Section  to  be  delimited  by  an  exchanee  cf 
notes,  of  personnel  employed  by  the  Commission  or  emploved  in 
the  constructJon  of  the  works,  and  to  exempt  such  personnel  from 
the  operation  of  their  immigration  laws  and  regtilatlom  within 
the  areas  to  be  delimited  They  also  agree  within  such  areas  to 
exempt  from  cmtoms  duties,  excise  or  sales  taxes,  or  other  im- 
posts, all  supplies  and  materials  to  be  u^ed  in  connection  with  the 

''Z^^I^^^°Ji  °^J^^  '^°'^^-  ^  "^^^^  ^  ^^1  supplies  and  materials  pur- 
chased by  the  Commi.ssion  for  its  official  use 

The  Governments  shall,  by  an  exchange  of  notes,  prescribe  rules 

and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  Commission     They  mav    bv 

the  same   means,  extend  or  abridge   its  powers  and  duties    reduce 

the  number  of  members    (provided   that  there  must  alwavs  be  an 

equal   number  appointed   by   each   Government)    and.   upon  ccm^ 

pletlon  or  its  duties,  terminate  its  existence.  ^ 

ARTICLX   n 

With  respect  to  works  in  the  International  Rapids  Section  the 
Government  of  Canada  agrees,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the  Governments 

(a)  to  construct  or  arrange  for  the  construction  of  the  works 
f!  °*^lf*^  ^  Canada  by  the  Commission  and  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  works  situated  in  the  territory  of  Canada- 

(b)  to  construct  or  arrange  for  the  construction  of  the  works 
required  for  rehabilitation  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary 

The  Government  of  Canada  agrees  further  that,  not  later  than 
&lx  years  after  the  date  of  the  initiation  of  construction  of  Cana° 
dian  works  for  additional  power  under  this  treaty  and  In  any 
event,  not  later  than  December  31.  1949,  It  will  provide  for  th^ 
oeceasary  deepening  of  the  New  Welland  Ship  Canll  and  for  the 
oompletlon  of  the  essential  links  In  the  Canadian  S«t?on  of  Se 
.«  t^-TS^fT*^  ^  ^^®  ^^-  Including  canals  of  the  required  depth 
iu  the  aoulanges  and  Lachine  areas  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Blvet. 
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WHh  respect  to  works  In  the  International  Rapids  Section,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  agrees,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the 
Governments, 

(a)  to  coostract  or  arrange  fcH*  the  construction  of  the  works  al- 
located to  the  United  States  by  the  Cconmlaslon;  and  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  works  situated  In  the  territory  of  the  United 
States: 

(b)  to  euoeUuet  or  arrange  for  the  construction  of  the  works  re- 
quired for  rehabilitation  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  tnter- 
national  boundary; 

(c)  to  provide,  as  requlrcJ  by  the  pror,reBB  of  the  works,  funds 
for  the  construction  of  all  works  In  the  International  Rapids  Sec- 
tion except  the  following: 

( 1 )  Power  house  superstructures,  machinery  and  equlpoient  for 
the  development  of  power; 

(2)  Works  required  for  rehabilitation  on  the  Canadian  aide  ot 
the  Intematlocial  boundary;  and 

(3)  Any  side  canals  and  locks  that  may  be  constructed  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  international  boundary. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  further  to  provide, 
not  later  than  the  date  of  the  completion  of  Canadian  links  in 
the  deep  waterway,  for  the  completion  of  the  works  In  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  of  the  works 
in  the  Great  Lakes  system  above  Lake  Erie  which  will  constitute 
essential  links  in  the  deep  waterway  to  the  sea. 

AXnCLZ   IT 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree: 

(a)  that  they  may.  in  conformity  with  the  general  plans  adopted 
for  the  project  In  the  IntemaUonal  Rapids  Section,  construct  or 
arrange  for  the  construction  in  their  respective  territories  of  such 
power  houses,  machinery  and  equipment  as  may  be  desired  for  the 
development  of  water  power  and  at  such  time  or  times  as  may  be 
most  suitable  In  terms  of  their  respective  power  requirements; 

(b)  that.  In  view  of  the  need  for  coordination  of  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  for  general  works  In  the  International 
Rapids  Section  with  plans  for  the  developnaent  of  povrer  In  the 
respective  countries,  the  Commission  shall  arrange  with  any 
agency  in  either  country,  which  may  be  authorised  to  develop 
power  In  the  International  Rapids  Section,  for  the  engineering 
services  necessary  for  the  designing  of  the  power  works; 

(c )  that,  except  as  modified  by  the  provisions  of  Article  Vm  (d) , 
the  quantity  of  water  diverted  for  the  production  of  power  In  the 
International  Rapids  Section  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  countries;  and.  upon  completion  of  the  works,  the  quantity  of 
water  utilized  during  any  dally  period  for  the  prodttction  of  power 
on  either  side  of  the  international  boundary  In  the  International 
Rapids  Section  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  flow  of  Water 
available  for  that  purpose  during  such  period; 

(d)  that,  during  the  construction  and  ui>on  the  completion  of 
the  works  provided  for  In  the  International  Rapids  Section,  the 
flow  of  water  out  of  Lake  Ontario  Into  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
shaD  be  controlled  and  the  flow  of  water  through  the  International 
Section  shall  be  regxilated  so  that  the  navigable  depths  of  water 
for  shipping  In  the  Harbor  of  Montreal  and  throiighout  the  navi- 
gable channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Blver  below  Montreal,  as  such 
depths  now  exist  or  may  hereafter  be  Uxaeased  by  dredging  or 
other  harbor  or  channel  improvements,  shall  not  be  injurknialy 
affected  by  the  construction  or  operation  of  such  works. 

aancLX  v 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree,  that  the  construction  ct 
works  under  the  present  treaty  shall  not  confer  upon  either  of  them 
proprietary  rights,  or  legislative,  administrative  or  other  Jurisdiction 
in  the  territory  of  the  other,  and  that  tt>e  works  oonstructed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty  shall  constitute  a  part  ol  the  territory 
at  the  country  In  which  they  are  sltxiated. 

AKTTCL,E  VI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  they  may,  with  the 
ifiproval  of  the  Commission,  proceed  at  any  time  to  construct, 
within  their  own  respective  territories,  alternative  canal  and  chan- 
nel facilities  for  navigation  In  the  International  Section  ex  In  waters 
connecting  the  Great  Lakes,  and  that  they  shall  have  the  right  to 
uuilae  for  this  purpose  such  water  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
c^wration  thereof. 

AMTICLM  m 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  rights  of  navigation 
accorded  under  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  main- 
tained notwithstanding  the  provisions  for  termination  contained  In 
any  of  such  treaties,  and  declare  that  these  treaties  confer  upon  the 
citizens  or  subjects  and  upon  the  ships,  vessels  and  boats  of  each 
High  Contracting  Party,  rights  of  navigation  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  the  Great  Lakes  System,  Including  the  canals  now 
existing  car  which  may  hereafter  be  constructed. 

Nothing  in  this  Article  or  in  any  other  Article  of  this  Treaty  shall 
be  construed  as  infringing  or  Impairing,  In  any  way,  tbe  sovsrelgnty 
of  the  United  States  of  America  over  Lake  Ifichlgao. 


txncLx  vm 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  recognlrtng  thrtr  pommon  interest 
In  the  preservation  of  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  System,  agree: 

( a »  1  That  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  System. 
through  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  shall  be  reduced  by  Deopmbex 
31.  1938  to  the  quantity  permitted  as  of  that  date  by  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  April  21,  IftSO; 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ftroposliig. 
In  order  to  meet  an  emergency,  an  increase  in  the  permitted  di- 
version of  water  and  in  the  eve^t  that  the  Oovemment  of  <T*n**i^ 
takes  exception  to  the  Increase,  the  matter  shall  be  submitted,  for 
final  decision,  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  which  ahsJi  be  empowered  to 
authorize,  for  such  time  and  to  such  extent  as  Is  necoaary  to  meet 
such  emergency,  an  Increase  in  the  diversion  of  water  beyond  the 
limits  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sub-paragraph  and  to  stipulate 
such  compensatory  provisions  as  It  may  deem  Just  and  equitable; 
the  arbitral  tribunal  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  Governments,  and  the  third,  who  will  be  tlM 
Chairman,  to  be  selected  by  the  Gcvemments; 

(b>  That  no  diversion  of  water,  other  t>i^Ti  the  diversion  referred 
to  m  paragraph  (a)  ot  this  Article,  from  the  Great  Lakes  System 
or  from  the  International  Section  to  another  watershed  shall  here- 
after be  made  except  by  authorlzatjan  of  the  International  Joint 
Oommlssion; 

(c)  That  each  Government  In  its  own  territory  shall  measure  the 
quantities  of  water  which  may  at  any  point  be  diverted  from  or 
added  to  the  Great  Lakes  System,  and  shall  place  the  said  measure^ 
ments  on  record  with  the  other  Government  semi-annually; 

(d)  That,  In  the  event  of  diversions  being  made  into  the  Great 
Lakes  System  from  watersheds  lying  wholly  within  the  borders  of 
either  country,  or  In  the  event  of  the  diversion  of  rivers  Into  the 
International  Section  above  their  present  points  of  confluence,  the 
exclusive  rights  to  the  use  of  waters  equivalent  in  quantity  to  any 
waters  so  diverted  shall,  notwithstaxidlng  the  provisions  of  Article 
rv  (cl  be  vested  in  the  country  diverting  such  waters,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  so  diverted  shall  be  at  all  times  available  to  that 
country  for  use  for  power  below  the  point  of  diversion,  so  long  as  It 
constitutes  a  part  of  boundary  waters; 

(e)  That  the  Commission  sliall  undertake  a  study  of  the  desir- 
ability of  compensation  and  regulatory  works  in  tlie  Great  Lakes 
System;  and,  upon  the  approval  by  the  Governments  of  any  such 
works,  shall  prepare  plans  for  their  construction  and  recommend 
to  the  Governments  an  eqxiltable  allocation  of  their  cost.  The 
Governments  shall  make  arrangements  by  an  exchange  of  notes  for 
the  construction  of  such  works  as  they  may  agree  upon. 

AXTICLS    IX 

The  High  Contractmg  Parties,  recognlaing  their  common  Interest 
In  preserving  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Niagara  Palis  and  Rapids, 
through  preventing  erosion  and  ensuring  unbroken  crestllnes.  and 
the  prescribing  of  limits  to  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  River, 
agree: 

(a)  That  the  Commtarton  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Gov< 
emments  plans  for  works  in  the  Niagara  River  to  distribute  and 
control  the  waters  thereof  to  ensure  unbroken  crestllnes  on  both 
the  American  and  the  Canadian  Palls  and  to  preserve  and  enhance 
their  soenlc  beauty,  taking  Into  account  the  recommendations  of 
the  Special  International  Niagara  Board.  The  Governments,  after 
the  adoption  of  final  plans  for  the  project  In  the  International 
Rapids  Section,  shall  make  arrangements  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
for  the  construction  of  such  works  in  the  Niagara  River  as  they 
may  agree  upon.  IncliMllng  provision  for  temporary  diversions  of 
the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  for  the  purpose  only  of  facilitating 
their  construction.  The  cost  of  such  works  in  the  Niagara  River 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Governments  In  equal  moieties. 

(b)  That,  upon  the  ccmipletion  of  the  works  authorlaed  in 
this  Article,  diversions  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  above 
the  Falls  from  the  natural  course  and  streams  thereof  additional 
to  the  amounts  specified  In  Article  5  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  January  11,  1909,  may  be  authorised  and  permitted  by 
the  respective  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided: 

(1)  The  United  States  may  authorize  and  permit  additional 
diversion  within  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  waters  of  said 
river  above  the  Falls  for  power  pvirpoees.  in  excess  of  the  amount 
specified  in  Article  6  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  January 
11.  1909.  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  a  daily  diversion  at  the 
rate  of  five  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second; 

(2)  Canada  may  authorize  and  permit  additional  diversion 
within  the  Province  of  Ontario  of  the  waters  of  said  river  above 
the  Falls  for  power  purposes,  in  excess  of  the  amount  specified 
In  Article  5  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  January  11,  1009. 
not  to  exceed  In  the  aggregate  a  daily  diversion  at  the  rate  of 
five  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second; 

(c)  That,  upon  Installation  of  the  works  authorized  in  this 
Article,  the  Commission  shall  proceed  immediately  to  test  such 
works  and  to  report  and  certify  to  the  Governments  the  effect 
of  such  works  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions  and  to  make 
recommendations  respecting  diversions  ot  water  from  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Niagara  River  with  particular  reference  to  preserving 
perpetually  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Palls  and  Rapids,  to  the 
requirements  of  navigation  In  the  Great  Lakes  System  and  to 
the  equal  and  equitable  diversion  and  efftoent  uUUzaUon  ot  the 
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of  the 


»-atera.     On  the   basis 
nken<lfttlona  tb«  High 
notes  and  concurrent  4eglalatk}  i 
tlieM  purpoM*  may  be  attalnac . 


Contract  Dg 


uaictM  X 


The  High  Contracting  Partleii 
(a)    That  each  Party  is  hereby 
any  damage  or  Injury  to  perse  ns 
the  other,  which  may  be  caust'^l 
Tided  tor  by  thia  Treaty; 


fb)  That  each  Party  wfll 

peaae  involTed  In  the  acqulatu^ 
iti  tts  own  temtory  which  ma 
proTlclona  of  this  Treaty. 

This  Treaty  ahall  be  ratified 
tlonal  methods  of  the  High 
•hail  be  exchanged  In  WaaL. 
tlcable  and  the  Treaty  shall 
exchange  of  rattflcauona. 

In  faith  whereof  the 
tills  Treaty  tn  duplicate  azul 

Done  at ,  the 

Izi  the  year  of  our  Lord  


In  accordance  with  the  constltu- 

Oo^tractlng  Parties.    The  raUflcations 

or  In  Ottawa  as  soon  as  prac- 

ctnne  Into  force  on  the  day  of  the 


^aahlnf  ton 


TtKpK  tlve 


hive 


I  trust  the  membership 
menta  carefully,  and  when 
ratUlcaUon  by  the  Senate, 
zation  and  appropriation 
oX  national  projects. 


Stop  the  Wajre  Cots!— 
With  It,  No  Worker 
chasing  Power,  Not 


EXTENSION 
HON.  JOHN 


Commtaaion's   reports    and    recom- 

Partles  may  by  an  exchange  of 

determine  the  methoda  by  which 


agree: 
released  from  reeponslbUlty  for 
or  property  In  the  temtory  of 

by  any  action  authorlaed  or  pro- 


the  responsibility  for  and  ez- 

of  any  landa  or  interests  in  land 

be  neoeasary  to  give  eflfect  to  the 


plenlpotentlarlea  have   signed 
hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 
day  of . ^ 


(SXAL) 
(BXAL) 


Will  study  the  foregoing  docu- 

Congresa  next  convenes,  after 

wtl  make  due  and  proper  authorl- 

fqr  the  building  of  thla  greatest 


I 


f  the  Railroads  Get  Away 

Will   Be  Safe— More  Pur- 

iLess,  the  Way  to  Recovery 


OF  REMARKS 
T.  BERNARD 


OF  MISTNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  .itne  3.  1938 

Mr.  BERNARD.  Ur.  8pi  aker.  this  session  of  Congress 
has  had_to  meet  the  probems  of  an  incipient  economic 

the  progreaslve  leadarehip  of 
PreddeDt  RooMvelt  have  trlKl  to  check  the  disastrous  tall- 
BUn  of  production  by  Inert  asing  mass  purchasing  power. 
Backed  by  the  united  forcet  of  all  labor,  the  farmers,  and 
the  common  people,  they  lave  won  two  major  victories 
In  the  wage-hour  blU  and  the  recovery  profram.  They 
hiive  also  beaten  back  the  Tory  attacks  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Wagner  Act— attacks  de- 
•i«ned  to  deetroy  organlsef  labor  In  the  United  States 
and  lo  open  the  way  to  an  cnkj  of  wage  cuts. 

Outalde  of  CongreM  the  pit-line  trench  against  wage 
euU  U  being  held  by  the  railroad  brotherhoodj.  They 
hiive  won  the  fupport  of  muny  Repreeentatlves  and  Sena- 
ton,  who  have  blocked  futher  Federal  lubaldy  for  the 
railroad  magnates  until  they  are  assured  that  there  will 
be  no  wage  cuU.  Oovemor  Earle  of  Pennsylvania  and  our 
own  Farmer-Labor  Oovemor  Elmer  A.  Benson,  have  spoken 
out  In  defense  of  the  railroal  workers.  I  am  proud  to  add 
my  voice  to  theirs. 

A  LOOK   nCTO  rot  KB  BAIIJU>AO  OSAM  ' 

Zt  is  a  good  idea,  now  whl  •  the  railroad  moguls  are  yell- 
ini  for  help  and  threatening  a  Ift-percent  wage  cut  through- 
out the  industry,  to  Uke  i  look  at  what  the  railways 
ali-eady  owe  the  American  pe  >ple. 

In  the  drive  to  open  up  th<  West  which  followed  the  Civil 
War  the  Oovemment  threw  wide  the  doors  to  treasures  in 
laiidi.  forests,  mineral  depoai  a.  and  rlfhU-of-way.  The  old 
oontrovtny  over  the  fate  of  t  \e  public  domain  bad  been  set- 
tled. TiM  national  wealth  wi  s  thrown  up  for  grabs  and  the 
Mltgwt  grAbton  of  iJl  were  t  le  railroadi. 


MrujoNs  or  dollabs,  millions  or  acees 
The  Pacific  railroad  bill  was  passed  in  1862.  TTie  Union 
Pacific  Co..  building  westward  from  the  Missouri  River,  was 
granted  12,000,000  acres  of  unknown  land  in  alternate  sec- 
Uons  10  miles  deep,  and  also  $27,000,000  in  6-percent  30-year 
Government  bonds  as  a  first  mortgage.  The  Central  Paciflc, 
building  from  the  sea  eastward  to  meet  the  Union  Paciflc.  was 
similarly  granted  9.^00,000  acres  of  land  and  $24,000,000  in 
Government  bonds. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Texas  Si  Paciflc  got  18.000.000 
acres,  and  Joslah  Perman,  of  Boston,  who  declared  himself 
ready  to  build  the  Northern  Paciflc  along  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, accepted  47.000.000  acres. 

"T^  and  much  more  was  freely  given,  until  158.293,000  acres  were 
dlaposed  of,  aa  much  as  whole  kingdoms  owned,  and  all  the  coal, 
copper,  oil.  gold,  silver  under  them,  all  the  timber  and  stone  above 
them.     (The  Robber  Barons,  by  Matthew  Joeephaon.) 

What  the  lawmakers  of  that  day  thought  of  their  generosity 
was  expressed  by  Senator  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts: 

I  give  no  grudging  vote  In  giving  away  either  money  or  land.  I 
would  give  SlOCCXXJ.OOO  to  build  the  road  and  do  It  most  cheerfully, 
and  think  I  had  done  a  great  thing  for  my  country.  What  are 
$75CXX).0O0  or  SI 00  000.000  in  opening  a  railroad  across  regions  of 
this  continent  that  shall  connect  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Paciflc  and  bind  us  together?  •  •  •  Nothing!  As  to  the  lands. 
I  don't  begrudge  them. 

STTLL    GREXCT 

With  the  land,  wealth,  and  dollars  of  the  people  in  their 
pockets,  the  railroads  still  could  not  make  a  go  of  it.  Again 
and  again  they  called  on  the  Government  to  bail  them  out. 
through  loans  and  subsidies,  and  the  Government  never  failed 
them. 

Today  the  railroads,  according  to  their  own  account,  are 
once  more  in  hot  water.  Their  top-heavy  financial  struc- 
ture, their  watered  stock,  and  pyramided  holding  companies 
have  led  to  bankruptcy,  reorganization,  more  subsidies,  and 
bankruptcy  again. 

NO    WAGE  CTTS    FOR   RAIL  OmCTALS 

Today,  while  they  threaten  the  railroad  workers  with  a 
cruel  15-percent  cut  on  already  low  wages,  the  railroads  are 
still  boosting  the  salaries  of  top-flight  ofBciala.  President 
J.  M.  Davis,  of  the  Lackawanna,  was  Jumped  from  $60,000  to 
$75,000  a  year.  President  M.  W.  Clement,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, went  Davis  one  better  with  a  boost  from  $80  000  to 
$100,000. 

President  P.  W.  Sargent,  of  the  Northwestern,  recently  com- 
plained to  the  Senate  IntersUte  Commerce  Committee  that 
his  road  Is  rocky,  but  on  November  1,  1937,  he  hoisted  the 
salaries  of  29  of  his  top  32  officials.  The  president  of  the 
Reading  got  raised  from  $50,000  to  $80,000.  And  Reading 
paid  out  almost  $6,000  to  the  Pinkerton  spy  agency.  All 
down  the  line  the  carriers  have  given  similar  boosts  to  offl- 
clab,  while  crying  "poverty"  as  an  excuse  for  wage  cuU. 

TKl    lAILWAT    WOUKimi    WTtX    WOT   TAKt    FT 

Railway  workers,  under  the  militant  leadership  of  A  F 
Whitney,  have  served  notice  that  they  will  not  take  It  lying 
down.  And  all  of  progressive  America  must  give  them  un- 
sUnted  support.  This  is  not  Just  the  railway  workers'  fight 
It  is  the  flght  of  all  labor  and  of  all  who  suffer  when  factory 
gates  close  and  wages  go  down.  It  Is  the  flght  of  the  farmers 
who  have  always  been  gouged  by  high  freight  rates.  It  is  the 
flght  of  all  progres-slves  in  Congress  who  seek  through  legis- 
lation to  extend  purchasing  power  and  set  the  wheels  of 
industry  turning. 

TO   T>ri    DTKMI      HOLO   BACK    TMI    rLOOO! 

Wage  cuU  for  railroad  workers  will  open  the  dikes  for  a 
flood  of  wage  cutting  that  will  sweep  all  Industry  and  engulf 
America  In  a  new  and  catastrophic  crisis.  The  flood  must  be 
stemmed  now.  Pur  workers  have  showed  that  wage  cuts 
flrmly  resisted  can  be  turned  into  wage  Increases  and  new 
victories.  What  happens  to  the  railroads  will  be  decisive  for 
ail  American  workers.  Let  all  progressive  America  help 
them  decide  for  Jobs,  security,  and  a  fair  wags. 
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The  Spirit  of  International  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>TTATIVES 
Friday,  June  3, 1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  CORDEXl.  HTTLL.  SECRETARY  OP  STATK,  AT 
THE  BANQTJFT  HELD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  ANNUAL 
MEFITNG  OP  THE  BAR  ASSOCIATION  OP  TENNESSEE  AT  THE 
BELLE  MEADE  COUNTHY  CLUB.  NASHVILLE.  TENN.,  ON  JUNE 
S.  1938 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahonm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  for  the  Record  one  of  the  most  informative 
addresses  I  have  read  in  many  years  delivered  on  this  date  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  our  able  and  distingiiished  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Secretary  Hull  in  his  office 
on  yesterday.  He  handed  me  a  copy  of  his  address  and  was 
good  enough  to  agree,  at  my  request,  to  have  same  printed 
in  the  CoNGEEssioMAL  Record. 

I  feel  that  his  address  on  the  Spirit  of  International  Law 
will  be  of  special  interest,  not  only  to  the  legal  profession  but 
to  college  and  high -school  students  of  America  and  the  entire 
world. 

Let  me  add  that  when  the  history  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration Is  written  and  the  historians  of  the  future  shall  evalu- 
ate the  men  who  have  pla3red  important  roles  In  the  present 
national  administration  the  name  of  Hon.  Cordell  HuU  will 
undoubtedly  stand  out  as  the  greatest  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  present  generation. 

It  Is  vltb  particular  pleasure  and  satisfaction  tliat  I  velcooie 
this  c^pKirtxinlty  to  come  to  my  native  State  and  to  discuss  with 
my  friends  and  neighbors  some  of  the  problems  which  today  are 
uppermost  In  the  minds  of  all  thinking  citizens  of  our  country. 
While  the  subject  of  my  address  Is  International  law,  it  is  Im- 
possible to  conaider  this  vital  topic  adequately  without  relating  It 
to  cvirrent  world  affairs  and  to  our  own  foreign  poUciea.  For 
International  law.  both  In  Its  development  and  In  Its  potentiali- 
ties for  the  future,  Is  today  a  factor  of  crucial  Importance  In  the 
relations  among  nations. 

I 

Prom  the  dawn  of  history  human  relations  have  been  marked 
by  a  constant  conflict  of  two  primary  principles.  One  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  untrammelcd  individual  freedom,  unrestrained  save  by  the 
superior  force  of  other  equally  free  individuals — the  principal  of 
anarchy  The  other  Is  the  principle  of  order  under  law.  which  lie* 
at  the  very  foundaUon  of  eoclal  Invtltutlona  and  which  require* 
the  subordlxutlon  by  the  Individual  of  a  part  of  his  penonai 
freedom  in  the  Interest  of  the  maintenance  of  such  Instltuttona. 

■aeh  of  these  two  prlnclplea.  when  translated  into  action,  rep- 
reeenu  a  way  of  life.  Through  long  and  bitter  eipenenoe  man- 
kind has  learned  the  ail-lmportact  leMon  that  order  under  law, 
rather  than  anarchy,  afford*  the  mors  latlafactory  way  of  life  and 
the  only  aMurano*  of  real  freedom  is  the  full  meaning  of  that 
word. 

Where  every  Individual  is  free  to  follow  at  will  his  penonal 
tnatincu  and  deaire*  there  U  at  b**t  only  an  illusion  of  freedom. 
Organiaed  Kx^tety  become*  impoaaible  and  chao*  prevmlis.  The 
efforu  of  each  Individual  become  of  neoeasity  overwhelmingly 
devoted  to  activities  of  offense  or  defense.  There  1*  little,  II  any, 
time  or  opportunity  to  engage  in  coDCtructlve  proceases  of  life. 
Oppression  of  the  weak  and  challenge  and  conflict  among  th* 
strong  become  the  governing  rule*  of  lif*.  Where  there  Is  no  sense 
of  seoxirtty  there  is  no  real  freedom. 

An  Individual  may  conceivably  s*ek  s*curlty  by  Isolating  hlmsaif 
from  hi*  fellow  men  and  Uvlng  a  hermit  life.  But  by  so  doing,  even 
if  he  Bucoeeds  In  eecaplng  challenge  and  attack  by  other*,  be  doom* 
himself  to  such  a  low  level  of  both  physical  and  spiritual  eiistenoe 
that  his  apparently  secure  freedom  become*  slavery  to  iUs  own 
limitations. 

It  u  only  through  the  development  of  social  institutloos.  through 
Ule  evolution  of  man  as  a  social  being,  that  humanity  has  steadily 

firogressed  to  higher  and  higher  levels  ctf  ctvUiasd  existence  and  has 
earned  the  true  meaning  of  individual  freedom.    The  foundation 
of  such  existence  and  of  such  freedom  Is  order  under  law. 

The  Individual  who  Uves  In  organised  society  shares  in  the  vast 
benefit*  which  fk>w  from  a  properly  functioning  social  orpaataa- 
tlon— by  way  of  sscurlty  for  life  and  property;  by  way  of  the  a 
tartal  advancement  raaultiof  from 


by  wsy  of  moral.  Intellecttial.  and  spiritual  betterment  indnced  by 
the  contactfi  aind  fellowship  of  community  life.  But  he  must  make 
his  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  sxich  org&nlaed  society. 
His  nrst  and  most  direct  contribution  should  be  sell -restraint,  will- 
ingness to  accept  and  practice  the  rules  of  social  conduct  which 
are  embodied  In  law  and  Interpreted  by  the  authortaed  agencies  at 
gOTemment.  Of  equal  Importance  should  be  his  participation  in 
the  functioning  of  an  alert  and  Informed  public  opinion,  which 
serres,  by  coilectlre  disapprm-al.  to  enforce  self -restraint  upon  tlioae 
Individuals  who  through  antisocial  conduct  imperil  the  safety  and 
progress  of  organized  eociety. 

These  tjro  great  moral  force* — eelf -restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  and  approTal  or  condemnation  by  public  opinion — con- 
stitute the  real  basis  upon  which  the  eflectiveneas  of  law  rests  m 
organized  society.  The  instromentallty  of  physical  constraint  is 
only  a  supplement  to  the  basic  moral  force*.  Its  use  Is  reiulered 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  in  each  community  there  appear,  from 
time  to  time,  tndivldvials  and  groiips  who  refvise  to  abide  by  the 
commonly  accepted  rules  of  social  conduct.  But  no  law  which  Is 
unacceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people  can  be  made 
effective  by  police  power  alone. 

We  in  the  United  States  believe  that  the  democratic  system  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  form  of  social  and  political  organlmtlon, 
because  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  responal- 
blllty  to  pubUc  opinion — a  true  aodal  discipline  tMsed  on  the  will 
of  Uie  people — are  of  the  very  eaaence  of  denuxracy.  But  irre- 
spective of  the  form  of  goremment.  the  fundamental  concept  of 
order  under  law  In  national  life  Is  now  aooepted  and  applied  by 
the  vast  majority  of  maj^klnd  sm  a  matter  of  course.  That  funda- 
mental concept  is  similarly  accepted  but  is  much  leas  generally 
applied  In  the  relations  a^mrtT\g  nations.  Yet  It  Is  Just  as  essential 
that  It  prevail  there  as  in  other  sphere*  of  human  relations. 

n 

In  the  evolution  of  man's  ctrlliBed  existence,  there  has  been  aaij 
a  slow  and  sporadic  development  of  the  doctrine  that,  if  progress  1* 
to  continue,  nations  must  be  subject  to  certain  defined  rules  of 
conduct.  In  the  same  way  as  are  Individuals  within  communities 
and  communities  within  nations.  Tliere  was  long  prevalent  the  be- 
lief that  each  nation  was  a  law  unto  itaelf,  the  sole  arbiter  of  Its 
international  conduct,  fully  entitled — If  It  possessed  sxifllclent 
power — to  engage  In  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  to  destroy  by 
armed  force  the  Independence  of  other  nations  and  to  subjugate 
other  peoples. 

Such  attitude  on  the  part  of  nations  Is  the  essence  of  Inter- 
national anarchy  Under  It.  armed  conflict  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  rule  in  the  relations  among  nations,  and  war  Inevitably  laid 
its  crushing  hand  upon  all  phases  of  life  wtthln  and  among  na- 
tions. That  attitude  dominated  the  ancient  world.  It  was  equally 
dominant  during  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  modem  world,  when  armed 
force  reigned  supreme  and  when  human  lll>erty,  national  Inde- 
pendence, confidence  in  safety,  and  security  on  the  part  of  nations 
and  Individuals  were  almost  nonexistent. 

Happily  for  the  human  race,  the  world  gradually  emerged  from 
this  darkness  TTie  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  armed  force  be- 
came the  exception  rather  than  the  rale.  International  law  began 
to  develop  as  an  increasingly  accepted  basis  of  relations  among 
nations.  The  flowering  of  man's  intellectual  and  mechanical 
genius  began  to  create  all  over  the  world  a  steadily  extending  net- 
work of  i>eaceful  international  relationship*,  based  upon  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  community  among  nations  of  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  interests. 

Out  of  the  nightmare  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  indescribable 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  there  aroee  a  spirit  of  protest 
against  International  anarchy  The  writings  of  Hugo  Orotius.  an 
eminent  Jurist  and  statesmen  In  his  native  Holland,  gave  a  jxTwcr- 
ful  Impetus  to  the  rise  of  this  new  spirit. 

The  life  of  Orotius  covered  the  period  from  1583  to  IMS,  Dur- 
ing those  fl3  years  Europe  was  at  no  time  free  from  bloody 
conflict.    He  wrote: 

"1  see  In  the  whole  Christian  world  a  license  of  fighting  at 
which  even  barbarians  might  blush;  wars  begun  on  trifling  pre- 
texts or  none  at  all:  and  carried  on  without  reverence  for  any 
divine  or  human  law." 

Orotius  was  a  pioneer  thinker  and  writer  with  a  desire  and 
ptirpose  to  expotmd  and  build,  up  a  law  of  nations  which  would 
contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  mlnimin  the 
evils  of  war.  Although  some  of  the  practices  of  nations  whlo^ 
make  up  international  law  had  been  In  a  proeess  of  evolution 
for  centuries  before  his  day,  he  is  lenerally  regarded  as  •>• 
founder  of  the  modem  system. 

Differing  from  other  o<dtstanding  political  thinkers  of  his  tlaM. 
Orotius  entertained  the  belief  that  throxjgh  proper  International 
prooesae*  a  more  peaoef\il  oondttlon  could  be  brdligbt  about.  Bis 
attitude  and  thought  were  tn  marked  contrast  to  those  of 
lUchUveUi,  who  had  written  aarller: 

"A  prince  la  to  have  no  other  bustnsas  or  thought  than  ths 
study  of  war  and  the  art  and  discipline  of  it,  for  tndaed  that  Is 
the  only  business  worthy  of  a  prmee." 

llM  centuries  which  followed  witnessed  a  gradual  development 
of  international  law  along  the  lines  Uisp&«d  by  Orotius'  great 
work  on  The  Law  of  War  and  Peace.  This  movement  was  la 
pvt  the  result  and  in  part  a  oauas  at  a  steadily  sprsadlng  and 
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Tumlnff  tway  from  wmr  m  ita  n  rcrwhtlmlnn  pr«oc<rup«tl©n.  m«n- 
kin<i  found  lu  vpirtt  aad  tntall«ei  toArinf  towmrd  cultural  «nd  m«- 
t«Ti&]  attAinmanc*  with  «  rmpidlt;  and  upon  «  wait  n«v«r  dreamMl 
or  iMfor*.  nMeblnc  out  In  their  pMO«(ul  puraulU  far  bayond  th« 
barrlcm  of  thetr  own  frontlari.  t  v«  nations  havt  in  moHtrn  ttmM 
tBculeulabty  annehad  tha  11  vm  of  thalr  paoplca. 

Tha  aru  and  ttaa  aetaoeaa  hav«  aaattmad  tha  aapaet  of  true  unl- 
varitallty  and  bara  baen  anablad  hcraby  to  maka  enomMsua  atrlUea 
fonrard.  Tha  davalopmant  of  miana  of  traniportatlon  and  com- 
munication baa  broufbt  all  nacima  Into  cloaa  proximity.  It  >iaa 
made  poaaibia  a  vaat  expansion  of  Intamattcnal  commaroa,  which 
ban  placed  tha  natural  reaourcai  of  tha  entire  world  wttbln  the 
reach  of  erery  nation  and  baa  m  dered  the  frulta  of  tachnical  akill 
in  tpbatavar  portion  of  tba  aartb  imj  flrtt  coma  into  being,  aouroee 
cf  Inereaatng  material  well -being  aeerywbere. 

klarveloua  aa  baa  been  tbla  maj  ch  of  human  progrcaa,  tfc  falls  far 
rbort  of  what  la  uaqtweUonably  a  talnable.  It  baa  been  interrupted 
and  obetruetrd  too  often  and  In  too  many  dlrectlona  by  tha  fact 
that  the  evolution  at  intematloial  order  under  law,  which  u  in- 
disfienaable  to  the  malntenanoe  of  peaeeful  relatione  among  na- 
tions, baa  not  proceeded  with  the  lame  rapidity. 

The  most  important  problem  itow  eonfronttng  the  human  race 
la  that  at  eatabliahlng  throiKbout  the  world,  aa  the  foxindatlon  of 
fxirher  proffreas.  an  unahaluMe  legtme  of  order  under  law.  What 
la  inoet  needed  for  tba  aeeompU  thment  of  thia  taak  la  pentstent 
and  determined  effort  to  bring  om  n  to  reaitae  that  such  a  regime  U 
eae**nttal  and  to  cause  them  to  rive  full  and  effecUve  support  to 
the  principles  and  procaassa  of  ti  itemauocial  law. 


I 

TtM  law  of  nations  la  In  part  thf  outgrowth  of  custom  anid  In  part 
the  product  of  oontraetual  unde  takings  which  have  np«ned  into 
an<i  become  a  part  of  the  body  oi  international  law  Thut  law  ran 
function  only  on  the  basis  of  tu  wtdeepread  acceptance  by  nations. 
Aa  araa  onoe  md  by  an  able  AmM  can  jurist.  In  speaking  of  the  Uw 
of  (he  sea 

"Uke  all  the  laws  of  nations,  l  >  rests  upon  the  common  consent 
of  slvUiaed  communities.  It  U  af  force,  not  because  it  was  pre- 
scribed by  any  superior  power  tut  because  it  has  been  generally 
aoc«<pted  as  a  rule  ct  oooduct." 

The  prooeases  of  intemauonai  aw  are  the  civilised  man's  way  of 
conducting  relations  among  nations,  liist  ss  tha  proceaees  of  munici- 
pal law  are  the  clvUlaed  man's  wa  f  of  regulatli^  the  Internal  affairs 
of  h  nation  And  International  Uw,  even  more  than  munKlpal  law, 
dependa  for  lU  effeetlveneas  prlioarlly  upon  the  two  great  moral 
fortee  of  self -restraint  and  appioval  or  condemnation  by  public 
cpinioo. 

Omt  pr«ernt-day  social  and  p>lltlcal  organlcatlon  U.  generally 
speiiklng.  baeed  upon  the  theory  of  national  sovereignty,  which  Is 
aocopted  and  approved  by  an  ovrrwbelmlng  majority  or  BfMinlclnd. 
Under  thu  theory  each  nation  Is  <  nUtled  to  the  right  of  ordering  its 
own  internal  affairs  In  Ita  own  wa; '.  of  eeeklng  In  Its  own  w^  to  pro- 
mo^e  the  welfare  of  Its  people.  B  it  If  that  nght  Is  to  be  real  rather 
than  lUueory.  each  nation  must  sirupuloualy  avoid  actions  that  will 
Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  other  nations.  To  be  effective,  national 
sovisrelgnty  must  be  baeed  not  u,  ion  license  but  upon  order  under 
law 

The  primary  function  of  international  law  Is  to  define  and  pre- 
scribe rules  of  International  conduct.  These  rules  must  be  such 
as  to  represent  the  maximum  practicable  reconcUUtloc  between 
the  sovereign  rights  of  each  na  ion  and  the  sovereign  rigbu  of 
othsr  nations  for  the  greater  ben<  fit  of  all.  In  this  spirit,  interna- 
tlocial  law  operates  as  an  incalc  ilably  powerful  force  for  biiman 
prci{reas. 

Rules  of  conduct  must.  In  tliemselves.  be  based  upon  sound 
fundamental  principles,  that  breithe  the  spirit  of  reasonablent;ss, 
the  spirit  of  live  and  let  live.  Oa  a  number  of  recent  occaslona  I 
have  set  forth  aome  of  the  principles  which  In  my  opinion  are 
Indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  International  order.  The  most  Lm- 
jXK-rjtnt  of  these  are  as  follows: 

Maintenance  of  peace  should  be  constantly  advocated  and 
practiced. 

All  nations  should,  throxigh  voluntary  self-restraint,  abstain 
frora  use  of  force  in  pursuit  of  p<Jlcy  and  from  Interference  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  nations^ 

AU  nations  should  seek  to  adjuit  problems  arising  in  their  inter- 
national relations  by  processes  a  peaceful  negotiation  amd  agree- 
ment. 

All  nations  should  upheld  the  p  rlndple  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties 
and  of  faithfiil  observance  of  International  agreements. 

Modiflcatlon  of  provisions  of  trfatlea.  when  need  therefor  arisee. 
should  be  by  orderly  processes  ouried  out  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  and  accommodation. 

Elach  nation  should  respect  tte  rights  of  others  and  perform 
scrupulously  its  own  established   sbllgaticns. 

Steps  should  be  taken  toward  promotion  of  economic  security 
and  stability  the  world  over  thrcugh  lowering  or  removal  of  bar- 
riers to  international  trade,  accorling  of  effective  equality  of  com- 
mercial opportunity,  and  application  of  the  principle  of  equality 
cf  conunercial  treatment. 

All  nations  should  t>e  prepared  to  limit  and  progressively  reduce 
their  armaments. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  a  llanoes  with  others  each  nation 
ahould  be  prepared  to  engage  in  cxtperative  effort,  by  peaceful  and 
practicable  means  in  support  of  taeae  principles. 


Some  of  these  principles  have  lon^  been  embodied  In  lnt«»mR- 
tlonal  Uw.  although  at  times  they  have  been  honored  more  in  the 
breach  thon  In  the  observiince:  there  \n  urgi-n*,  need  today  for  their 
r^vitallaation  and  strengthen in«.  Others  of  these  principles  have 
not  as  yet  acquired  the  force  nt  law:  accrptonce  and  observance  of 
them  by  all  nations  is  an  equally  imperative  need  at  the  present 
time. 

Definition  of  rules  of  conduct  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  a  world  order  based  on  law.  Machinery  must  be 
devised  for  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  rules. 

The  world  has  alreaxjy  made  substantial  progress  in  evolving 
instrumentalities  for  this  purpose.  The  processes  of  diplomatic 
negotiation  have  laeen  employed  from  time  immemorial.  They 
have  been  gradually  supplemented  by  the  processes  of  mediation, 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  judicial  settlement.  These  methods 
of  composing  international  differences  by  pacific  means  are  at  our 
dUposal.  The  task  of  the  nations  is  to  use  them  and,  in  the 
course  of  using  them,  to  develop  and  perfect  them  and  to  endow 
them  With  ever  increasing  authority  and  effectiveness. 

In  all  these  ways,  international  law  and  the  instrumental Itlea 
for  its  application  become  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  peace. 
They  not  only  provide  sn  alternative  to  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes,  but  s  far  more  effective  means  of  attaining 
constructive  nstlonal  aims. 

I,  for  one,  have  an  abiding  faith  that  eventually  resort  to  armed 
force  aa  an  Instrument  of  national  policy  will  become  so  odioua 
and  revolting  to  the  conscience  of  nisnklnd  that  war  will  be  rala- 
gated  to  the  Umbo  of  things  forg(»iten,  to  the  company  of  thoae 
practices  of  men's  preclvlllred  existence  which  have  been  stamped 
out  by  the  nvarch  of  progress  Slow,  laborious,  and  interrupted  aa 
has  bean  the  march  of  progress,  one  cannot  read  tha  hUtory  of 
mankind,  with  its  record  of  the  advances  msda  by  the  human 
race,  and  not  be  strenk^thened  in  this  faith,  I  am  convinced  of 
the  faulty  of  the  dtx'trine  that  armed  conflict  Is  the  natural  and 
Inevitable  sUte  of  man  I  am  certain  that  no  legitimate  differ- 
ences that  may  arise  amonK  nations  are  incapable  of  aattlemant 
by  peaceful  means 

But  today  war  is  still  with  us  And  with  the  progresa  of  rclenca 
and  technology,  the  wenpons  of  warfsre  have  acquired  a  more  and 
more  cruel  and  devastatlnu  power  To  mitigate  the  growing  hor- 
rors of  war  through  common  ajfteement  upon  certain  humani- 
tarian princlplea,  is  still  an  important  province  of  International 
law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  modem  system  of  International 
law,  having  emerged  largrly  out  of  a  spirit  of  enlightened  protest 
against  International  nnarchy  symbolized  by  war,  received  much  of 
Its  original  impulse  from  a  nearch  for  mitigation  of  war  prsctlcca. 
Tlie  rspld  evolution  of  the  weapons  of  warfare  has  in  itself  con- 
etsntly  brought  forward  now  problems,  urgently  pressing  for 
solution 

The  definition  of  the  rights  of  neutraLi;  attacks  upon  civilian 
populations:  bombing  from  the  air.  especially  In  the  case  of 
unfortified  towns;  the  use  of  submarines;  the  employment  of 
poisonous  gases  and  of  bacterial  warfare:  the  treatment  to  be 
accorded  prisoners  of  war  the  slcK,  and  the  wounded— all  these 
and  other  similar  malt^rs  have  been,  gradually  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  effect iveneas.  brought  within  the  scope  of  operation  of 
international  law  While  efTorts  along  these  lines  have  bean  long 
snd  persistent,  the  advances  made  still  fall  far  short  of  the  goal 
which  mankind  should  .set  itself  In  this  field. 

Progress  In  this  direction  has  a  profound  significance  apart  from 
the  vastly  Important  humanitarian  considerations  Involved. 
After  all.  it  Is  a  line  of  logical  development  to  pass  from  self- 
restraint  in  the  u.te  of  certain  war  practices  to  self-denial  In  the 
employment  of  war  itself 

The  idea  that  war,  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  can  and 
should  be  outlawed  by  rcmrr.on  ronsont  l9  making  slow  but  steady 
headway  The  s.^rnin^  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  was  a  milestone  in 
the  process  of  translating  this  idea  Into  j>olltlcal  reality.  That 
process  will  go  on.  b*"CiUise  it  l.s  based  upon  both  enlightened  self- 
inte-'est  and  the  highest  t>-pe  of  morality;  because  It  draws  Its 
strength  from  the  realm  cf  the  spirit  which,  sooner  or  later, 
inevitably  prevails  against  brute  force.  I  cannot  express  this 
thought  better  or  mor«»  eloquently  than  by  quoting  the  following 
words  of  Daniel  Webster,  pronounced  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  as  Immutably  true  today  as  :hey  were  then: 

"The  time  has  been.  Indeed  when  fleets,  and  arml»s.  and 
subsidies  were  the  principal  rellancrs  even  in  the  best  cause.  But. 
happily  for  mankind  a  kjreat  change  has  taken  place  in  this  re- 
.spect  Moral  causes  come  into  consideration,  in  proponion  as  the 
progress  of  knowledge  is  advanced,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world  Is  rnpidiy  gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere  brutal 
force  It  Is  already  able  to  oppase  the  most  formidable  obstruc- 
tion to  the  progress  of  injustice  and  oppression:  and  as  it  grows 
more  intelligent  and  more  Intense,  It  will  be  more  and  more  formi- 
dable It  may  be  silenced  by  military  power,  but  it  cannot  be  con- 
quered It  Is  ela-stlc  irrepressible,  and  Invulnerable  to  the  weap- 
ons of  ordinary  warfare  It  is  that  impassible,  unextlngulshable 
enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary  rule." 

rv 

Recognition   of  the  surpa.«;slng   importance   of  International   law 

In  the  relations  among  nations  as  well  as  In  our  own  national  life 

has  been,   throughout   uur  history    one   of  our   most   firmly   estab- 

Uahed  tradiUoiis.    Ii  was  ui  that  apuit  that,  in  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence,  tha  founders  of  thla  Republic  invoked  "a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  mankind."  Succeeding  generations  of  our 
jurists  and  our  stataamen  hava  coooernad  thamaalvss  with  tha  law 
of  nations. 

In  1815  Chief  Justice  Marshall  declared  that  the  law  of  nations 
la  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.    Justice  Oray  stated  in  1000: 

"International  law  U  part  of  our  law,  and  must  be  ascertained 
and  administered  by  the  couna  of  juatloe  of  ai^roprlate  Jxunadlc- 
tlon.  as  often  aa  quaatlona  of  right  depending  upon  It  are  duly  pre- 
aented  for  their  determination.  For  this  purpose,  where  there  is 
no  treaty,  and  no  oontrolllng  executive  or  legislative  act  or  Judicial 
decision,  resort  must  ba  had  to  tha  cuatoma  and  usages  of  clvUlaed 
nations." 

Our  Prectdanta  and  our  Secratarlea  of  State,  from  George  Waah- 
Ington  and  Thomaa  Jeff  arson  on  down,  have  aeldom  deviated  from 
the  tradition  that  our  foreign  relatloita  ahould  ba  conducted  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  thla  Nation  a  force  In  the  world  for 
peace,  International  morality.  Justice,  and  fair  dealing— a  cham- 
pion of  International  law  aa  tha  gorvmlng  factor  In  relations 
among  nations.  I  cannot  believe  that  today  oxir  people  will  ac- 
cept or  condone  departure  from  this  tradition. 

There  was  never  a  time  In  our  national  history  when  the  in- 
fluence of  the  United  Stataa  In  support  of  International  law  was 
mora  urgently  neaded  than  at  praaant — to  aarve  both  our  own 
beet  intareata  and  thoaa  of  the  entire  hiunan  race.  The  world 
la  today  In  the  grip  of  a  saver*  upheaval,  the  outcome  of  which 
will  affect  profoundly  the  future  of  mankind. 

There  Is  again  abroad.  In  mora  than  ooa  part  of  the  earth,  a 
aplrit  of  international  anarchy,  Solamn  eootraetual  obligations 
are  brushed  aside  with  a  light  heart  and  a  oontemptuous  gesture. 
Rsapect  for  Uw  and  obserranee  of  tha  pladcsd  word  have  simk  to 
an  Inconceivably  low  Irrsl.  The  outworn  ilogaDa  of  the  glortflca- 
tlon  of  war  are  again  resoimdlng  in  many  pcrtlona  of  the  globe. 
Armed  force,  naked  and  unaahamad.  la  again  being  uasd  aa  an 
Instrument  of  policy  and  a  means  of  attaining  national  ends 
through  aggreaelon  and  aggrandlasTMnt.  It  U  being  employed 
with  brutality  and  aavagery  that  outrage  and  shock  every  humane 
Instinct. 

In  the  face  of  theae  grim  developmenta.  there  are  aome  among 
our  people  who  would  hava  otir  nation  withdraw  into  Ita  own 
shell  and  isolate  itaalf  from  tha  raat  of  the  world.  They  would 
have  us  seek  safety  and  security  in  a  bermltllke  existence  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  in  a  voluntary  surrender  of  legitimate 
nghta  and  interaata.  which  wa  hava  ragardad  for  ganaratlona  aa 
essential  to  our  national  welfare,  and  a  voluntary  abandonment 
of  our  support  of  international  law  and  .of  tha  Inatrumsntalltlea 
for  Its  application,  which  alone  can  make  us  secvire  In  the  exer- 
cise of  such  righta  and  the  enjoyment  of  atich  intcreats. 

Those  who  counsel  thla  oourae  of  policy  and  action  should  pause 
in  their  fervent  crusade  to  cast  up  an  account  of  the  poeslble 
benefits  and  injttrlaa  that  Its  ptirsuanoe  would  entail. 

On  the  side  of  benefits  which.  It  is  alleged,  would  accrue  to  our 
people  from  a  policy  of  laolatlon  would  be,  we  are  told,  an  assur- 
ance against  our  being  called  upon  to  engage  In  war.  The  pro- 
ponents of  thU  policy  argue  that  by  withdrawing  from  partlctpa- 
tlon  In  world  affairs,  we  would  avoid  conflicts  or  entanglements 
with  other  nations  and  would  be  free  to  pursue  the  tenor  of  oxir 
natlonal  life  In  peace  and  safety. 

There  Is  no  worthier  desire  than  to  assure  for  otn-  people  the 
blessings  erf  peace.  But  long  and  unmistakable  experience  offers 
abtindant  proof  that  the  attainment  of  this  precious  end  through 
a  policy  of  national  Isolation  Is  wholly  o^2talde  the  realm  of  poesi- 
blllty. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  national  Isolation  Is  not  a  means  to 
eectiiity.  but  rather  a  fruitful  source  of  Insecurity.  For  whUe  we 
may  seek  to  withdraw  from  participation  in  world  affairs,  we 
cannot  thereby  withdraw  from  the  world  Itself.  Attempts  to 
achieve  national  IsoUtion  vro»uld  not  merely  depHive  us  of  any 
Influence  In  the  cotinctls  of  nations,  but  would  impair  our  ability 
to  control  our  own  affairs. 

Deliberate  renunciation  by  us  of  any  participation  in  interna- 
tional affairs  would  make  for  an  easier  triumph  on  this  planet 
of  lawlessness,  brute  force,  and  war.  In  a  world  growing  inter- 
nationally more  and  more  disordered  and  chaotic,  we  woiold  be 
compelled  to  increase  our  armed  defenses  on  a  scale  that  would 
Impose  a  truly  crushing  burden  on  our  people.  And  even  so,  we 
would  have  to  live  in  constant  danger  that  the  rising  wave  of 
international  anarchy  would,  sooner  or  later,  reach  and  batter 
down  our  own  walls  and  engulf  us  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind 

In  this  respect,  a  nation  is  not  different  from  an  individual. 
When  a  citizen  declines  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
community  and  refuses  to  cooperate  in  promotion  and  support 
of  law  and  order,  he  helps  to  open  the  way  for  the  forces  of 
lawlessness  to  take  control.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  present 
spread  of  lawlessness  in  International  relations  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  drift  toward  national  Isolation. 

As  against  the  unattainable  benefits  claimed  for  the  policy  of 
leolation  we  must  vtsuallze  the  costs  of  such  a  policy.  By  embark- 
ing upon  a  px>llcy  of  national  isolation  we  would  doom  our  Nation 
to  conditions  of  life  under  which  It  would  inevitably  become 
economically  poorer,  intellectually  impoverished,  coorally  decadent. 
We  would  deliberately  deprive  oiirselves  of  the  benefits  of  thoae 
numoous   intemaUonal  relaCtonshipa  which  have  nouztahed  the 


stream  of  human  prograaa  and  enriched  the  Uvea  of  all  paoplaa, 

including  our  own.  Neither  our  political  structure  of  damocraUo 
Roverrunent  nor  our  social  and  economic  structure  of  free  ent«r> 
prise  and  Individual  freedom  under  law  could  long  survive  the 
material  and  spiritual  decay  which  national  legation  would 
Inescapably  Impose  upon  the  Nation,  Like  tha  Individual  who 
would  seek  safety  and  security  for  himself  through  aaoapa  from 
the  rrsponslbllltles  of  organised  society  Into  hermltllke  isolation, 
a  nation  pursuing  a  similar  course — even  If  it  were  to  succasd 
for  a  time  in  avoiding  assault  by  and  conflict  with  othsr  nations- 
would  soon  find  ita  dream  of  aafety  and  ascvulty  a  blttar  Ulualoa. 

▼ 
The  search  for  national  isolation  iprlnci  from  tha  eounasl  of 
dsspair  and  an  admission  of  defsat.  Mot  tbroi^h  a  suddsn  and 
craven  abandonment  of  our  national  tradltlotu  nor  through  at" 
tempts  to  turn  our  backs  upon  our  rssponslblUtlas  as  s  msmbar 
of  the  family  of  civilised  nations,  can  w*  advance  and  promots 
the  beat  interests  of  our  people.  That  we  can  do  only  through 
renewed  devotion  to  those  traditions:  through  an  aver  mart 
resolute  determinatloQ  to  ba  guided  by  tbam  in  the  ordering  at 
our  national  affairs  and  our  international  relatUma:  and  through 
a  courageous  facing  of  the  facta  by  a  united  nation  actuated  by 
a  vigorous,  alert,  and   informed  public  opinion. 

The  taak  U  not  easy.  Under  conditions  such  as  now  prevail, 
dlsUluslonment  and  despair  are  iM>t  unnatural  human  reactions. 
But  mankind's  progress  has  always  been  alow  and  Ita  road  hss 
always  baen  strewn  with  difflcultiee,  interrupUons,  set-backs,  (sm- 
pcrary  disappointments,  and  repeated,  though  transitory,  reap- 
pearances of  ghosta  which  aeemad  to  have  been  laid  forever. 

Some  of  theae  ghoata  are  nslng  today.  Two  deoadea  ago  the 
coneepta  of  peace  based  upon  oompetmva  armamanta  seemed  to 
have  been  burled  under  the  wreckage  caused  by  an  otharwlaa 
utterly  dastruotlva  world  conflict.  Out  of  that  purgatory  there 
emerged  a  profoimd  realisation  that  a  xmw  basla  must  ba  found 
for  raUtlons  among  nations.  There  aroaa  a  faith  and  a  hope 
that  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  systam  would  come  to  prevail  in 
tha  Intamational  structure  of  the  world,  Tha  negoUation  of  nu- 
merous multUataral  treaties  and  agreementa  and  the  creation  of 
approprlata  regional  and  even  world-wide  organisations  were  Im- 
portant staps  In  the  direction  of  a  sysUm  of  true  International 
cooperation— of  a  world  order  based  upon  International  law;^upoB 
the  principles  of  equality,  justice,  fairness,  and  mutual  respect 
among  nations;  upon  progressiva  disarmament;  upon  a  detarml- 
natlon  to  substituta  for  war  as  an  arbltar  of  International  rela- 
tions observance  of  the  pledged  word  and  wlillngnees  to  compoas 
international  differences  by  pacific  means. 

The  fact  that  today  these  efforta  to  establish  through  Interna- 
tional cooperation  a  world  order  under  law  are  being  challenged 
again  by  the  doctrine  of  armed  force  and  lawless  self-aggrandlse- 
ment  leads  many  people  to  the  belief  that  the  Idea  and  principles 
of  a  peaceful  and  orderly  world  have  proved  to  be  unworkable. 
This  belief  Is  the  product  of  a  dangerous  and  unfortunate  weak- 
ening of  confidence.  The  challenge  Itself  has  arisen,  because  the 
recent  years  have  been  characterised  by  a  disastrous  lowering  of 
standards  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  both  individuals  and  na- 
tions— by  a  relapse  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  strength  and  driv- 
ing power  of  vast  ^Lasses  of  mankind  and  a  consequent  faltering 
of  the  march  of  hlKnan  progreas.  Such  relapses  and  such  falter- 
Ings  have  occurred  before.  That  they  are  temporary  in  nature  Is 
amply  attested  by  the  lessoi.  of  history. 

In  the  circumstances  of  today.  It  U  a  part  of  wisdom  and 
prudence  for  a  great  nation  like  ours  to  provide  adequately 
for  Its  national  defense.  Security  Is  essential,  and  peace  U 
better  than  war.  even  when  under  conditions  of  grave  emergency, 
it  has  to  be  temporarily  assured  by  adequate  national  arma- 
menta.  But  peace  thus  maintained  is  i»ecario\is  and  unendur- 
ing — a  makeshift,  at  best.  Stable  and  durable  peace  can  be 
achieved  only  through  the  Tmiveraal  enthronement  of  the  spirit 
of  respect  for  law  and  through  a  resumption  of  determined 
efforts  toward  international  cooperation — both  of  which  In  our 
lifetime  have  revealed  themselves  as  attainable  realitlea.  Not 
until  it  Is  proved  that  these  are  no  longer  effective  world  forces, 
will  there  be  any  Justifiable  grounds  for  the  belief  that  armed 
force,  and  armed  force  alone,  will  rule  International  relations, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  outlook  for  peace,  progreas,  and  civiliza- 
tion is  devoid  of  all  hope 

At  this  crucial  Jtincture  of  history,  tt  U  our  Nation's  duty  to 
itself    to    make   Its   appropriate   contribution   toward   preservation 
and   advancement   of  the  principles  of  International   law   and   of 
the  orderly  and   cooperative   processes   of   international    relations, 
j    which   have  evolT-ed   with,   and   have  In  turn   promoted,   the  de- 
velopment of  civilization.     Toward  that  end  we  should  maintain 
and  strengthen   our  own   adherence   to   the  principles  and   proc- 
esses of  international   law.     We   should   exert   all   moral   force   of 
j    which   we  are  capable  toward   infltjenctng  other  nations  to  work 
I    for  the  same  end   and  to  accept  and  employ  the  civilised   prac- 
I    tlces  of  pacific  settlement  in  connection   with  such  controversies 
as  may  arise  among  them.     We  should  be  prepared  to  aid.  and.  in 
everv  practicable   way.   resort  to  such   peaceful   means  of  setUe- 
men't.      Within   the    limitations   of    our   traditlooal    policlea.    and 
without   entangling   alliances   or    involvementa.    we   should    coop- 
erate, sincerely  and  resolutely,  with  like-minded  nations  working 
toward  the  same  goal  for  which  we  ourselves  are  striving. 
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There  are  important  and 
be  taken  without  delay  to  revere 
Intemattonal  relations. 

With  the  world  BtUl  In  the 
location,  we  are  prepared  to  Jolt 
erery  effort  toward  the  restoratloi  i 
eonatnjctlTe  international 

With  the  world  groaning  unde- 
menta,  we  are  prepared  to  join 
lutely  toward  bringing  about  an 
and  progreaalve  reduction  at 

With  the  use  of  armed  force 
imaginable  brutality,  we  are 
renunlng  and  vigorously  carrying 
begun  kt  The  Hague  two 
mon  agreement  the  rules  and 

We  are  prepared  to  Join  with 
methods  of  rentallzlng  the  spirit 
In  maiung  use  of  erery  pracUca 
and  reality  through  the  number 
of  such  principles  of  tntematlona  I 
relations  as  those  to  which  I  havi  i 

All  these  are  necessary  and 
and  powerful  nation  like  ours 
heartedly.  if  durable  peace  is  to 
tlon  Is  to  surrlve  and  advance, 
country,   and   In   every   country, 
opinion  In  support  of  such  a 
In   the   possibility   of   a   world 
tlonal    cooperative    effort.      Wheji 
veloped   and   when    the 
decision  as  to  whether  relations 
by  armed  f<»ce  or  by  cooperatloii 
understood  and  visualized,  there 
in  finding  acceptable  ways  and 
end. 

In  the  years  which  He  ahead 
anarchy  and  lawlessness  will  be 
largely  depend  upon  the  sincerity 
nations,    at   least,    maintain   thep' 
International  law,  resting  In 
eratlon.    Justice,   and    morality, 
more  glorious   course   than   to   t 
principles  and  In  service  of  their 


pr  tctlces 
oiher 


rei  ewal 
o  tier 


momeni  ous 


turn 


steps  which  can  and  should 
the  present  disastrous  trends  in 


of  a  profotind  economic  dls- 
wlth  other  nations  In  directing 
and  strengthening  of  sound  and 
[c  relationships. 

the  burden  of  mounting  arma- 
wlth  other  nations  In  moving  reso- 
effectlve  agreement  on  llmltatlcn 
amiaments. 

assuming  the  aspect   of   scarcely 

to  Join  with  other  nations  In 

forward  the  work,  so  auspiciously 

ago.  of  hiimitnigiTig  by  com- 

ot  warfare. 

nations  In  exploring  all  other 

of  International  cooperation  and 

le  means  of  giving  it  substance 

forms  of  concrete  application 

,  political,  economic,  and  cultural 

referred. 

C(^nstructtv«  steps  In  whldh  a  free 

and  should  participate  whole- 

e  firmly  established  and  clvlliza- 

There  Is  desperate  need   In  our 

of   a  strong   and   united   public 

and  demonstration  of  faith 

based  on   law   and   intema- 

such    public    opinion    has    de- 

lasue   of   today — the   fateful 

among  nations  shall  be  governed 

and  order  under  law — Is  clearly 

will  be  no  Insuperable  difficulty 

meana  at   achieving  the   desired 

the   chances  that   International 

replaced  by  order  under  law  will 

and  flrmnefls  with  which  some 

devotion    to    the    principles   of 

upon  the  foiindation  erf  coop- 

I  can   wish   for   our  country   no 

i  a  leader   in   devotion  to   these 

preservation  and  advancement. 
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Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  I 
printed  In  the  Recoso  an 
lean  agriculture  delivered  by 
commissioner  of  agriculture, 
ence  in  Washington  on  June  2 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Rxcobd,  as  follows 


unanimous  consent  to  have 

on  the  subject  ot  Amer- 

Mr.   J.   E.   McDonald,   Texas 

bjefore  the  A^cultural  Conler- 

1938. 

address  was  ordered  to  be 
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Agriculture  Is  America's  basic 
sable  vcx:atlou  of  man.    History 
a  nation  suffered  socially,  econ 
porarlly.  while  those  engaged  In 
happy. 

While  we  are  prone  to  boast 
our  great  production,  one  baa  o 
and  observe  soU  erosion,   poor 
farm  houses  to  realUss   that  our 
period  of  retrogreuion.     On*  has 
learn  that  although  oft^n  they 
their  crops  at  prices  that  do  not 

A  large  percent  of  Amcricaa 
and  crop  laUursa  caused  by 
found  It  DsosMary  to  mortgage 
selves  unable  to  meet  intereet 
tbey  are  unable  to  pay  taxes  ant 

Every  dollar  the  farmv  receivei 
sooner  or  later  returned  to  the 
clety  decrees  to  put  Into  the  han 
for  his  producu.  that  la  all  he  haj 
•rxunsut.  American  induatrtes, 
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Indtistry  and  the  only  Indlspen- 

cl<  >es  not  record  one  instance  where 

omically,  or  financially,  except  tem- 

agrlculture  were  prosperous  and 

abdut  our  American  agriculture  and 

ily  to  travel  across  the  country 

fences   aid   bams,   and   uspalnied 

farms  and  agriculture  are   in  a 

but  to  talk  with  our  farraera  to 

IToduco  abundantly  they  market 

return  producUon  cosu. 

fa -mars,  because  of  unstable  price* 

unfarorabl*  climatic  conditions,  have 

heir  farms  and  now  find  ihem- 

anld  payments  on  theae  mortgages: 

buy  the  neecesiuas  of  life, 

for  the  products  of  his  farm  U 

( hannels  of  trade,  and  whrn  bo- 

ils  of  the  farmiT  a  mere  pittance 

with  which  to  support  bis  Oov- 

labor. 


The  American  people,  as  a  whole,  should  face  the  agricultural 
situation  as  It  exists  and  should  proceed  In  a  determined  manner 
to  rescue  agriculture  ^*•fore  our  fanners  have  drifted  Into  pea,s- 
antry,  as  they  have  in  every  nation  which  has  neglected  agricul- 
ture or  provided  un.-'ound  agricultural  programs. 

The  agricultural  problems  of  this  country  are  no  longer  sec- 
tional. If  com  and  wheat  are  selling  at  prices  under  cost  of 
production,  this  situation  will  aflect  the  producers  of  all  basic 
crops.  The  cotton  prcKlucer  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  the 
surplus  of  corn  and  wheat.  The  South  Is  to  the  producers  of 
these  two  basic  crops  exactly  what  the  export  market  Is  to  the 
cotton  producer.  If  producers  of  corn  and  wheat  cannot  sell 
their  surplus  to  tho  southern  producer,  then  their  surplus  is 
going  to  pile  up  on  them  just  as  the  cotton  surplus  Is  piling  up 
on  the  southern  farmer,  with  a  consequent  drop  In  the  price  of 
corn  and  wheat.  A  reverse  of  this  situation  Is  equally  true,  so  I 
maintain  that  the  producers  of  our  five  basic  crops  are  equally 
dependent  one  upon  the  other  and  must  unite  their  effort.^  in 
obtaining  parity  Income  for  all  engsiged  In  agriculture.  Happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  this  Nation  can  be  restored  and  a  Govem- 
n»jnt  plan  for  agriculture  can  and  will  be  worked  out  by  those 
who  possess  common  "horse  sen.se"  and  know  both  agriculture 
and   marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

Government  compulsory  acreage  control  destroys  the  farmer's 
Initiative  and  encourages  foreign  production,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  foreign  markets  to  the  American  farmer.  Agricultural  subsidy, 
as  now  provided,  is  a  "hit  and  miss"  proposition  and  cannot 
be  indefinitely  continued.  Soraethine  on  a  fundamental  basis 
must  be  devised  upon  which  the  farmer  can  depend  from  year 
to  year,  with  a  certainty  that  he  will  receive  fclr  returns  for 
his  labor,  and  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  domestic-allotment  plan 
for  agriculture,  adopted  and  wisely  administered,  would  solve  the 
agricultural  problem;  It  would  carry  out  the  five  agricultural 
objectives  of  the  Roo-sevelt  administration  as  announced  In  1933, 
namely:  Production  control,  crop  insurance,  ever-normal  granary, 
soil  conservation,  and  pajlty  prices.  In  addition  to  this  it  would 
provide  means  by  which  all  Government  loans  on  agricultural 
products  could  be  repaid  and  the  farmer  receive  a  furthsr  return 
on  his  commodity. 

The  domestic  allotment  plan  Is  not  new  In  principle  or  theory, 
but  woiild  extend  to  the  industry  of  agriculture  protection  and 
benefits  comparable  to  those  manufacture  has  received  through  the 
administration  of  our  tariff  laws  Flnce  Alexander  Hamilton's  time. 

Every  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  his  fair  share  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  utxm  which  portion  he  shoviJd  receive  parity  prices,  or 
prices  for  that  portion  of  his  crop  domestically  consumed,  on  a 
level  with  the  Industrial  things  he  must  buy  in  a  tariff-protected 
market.  Then  leave  each  farmer  his  own  Judge  as  to  horw  much  hs 
would  produce  In  excess  of  his  allotment  to  sell  Ln  foreign  markets 
at  world  market  prices. 

The  Govermnent  should  provide  means  by  which  the  fanner  will 
receive  parity  prices  for  that  portion  of  his  crop  domestically  con- 
sumed, and  there  must  be  a  minimum  at  which  parity  prices  may 
be  fixed.  In  case  of  wheat  the  minimum  price  should  be  fixed  at 
il.50  a  bushel,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  20  cents  a  pound;  tl  a  bushel 
for  com;  amd  comparable  minimum  prices  for  other  agricullural 
products.  These  minimum  prices  would  not  be  sufficiently  high 
to  curtail  ccnsumption  rr  work  a  hard.ship  on  the  consumer,  but 
the  maintenance  of  such  minimum  prices  would  give  the  farmer 
stability  and  so  inspire  confidence  generally  that  aU  groups  of 
American  citizens  would  be  benefited. 

The  manufacturer  operating  behind  the  tariff  walls  has  main- 
tained a  two-price  system  ani  through  this  two-price  system  has 
prospered  and  fairly  well  maantained  foreign  markets,  and  we  have 
reached  the  p<-)!nt  where  either  the  tariffs  must  be  removed,  which 
is  an  impossibility  at  thus  time,  or  a  two-price  system  and  tariff 
benefits  and  protection  extended  to  the  Industry  of  agricultxire. 

Agriculture,  which  Includes  ranching,  horticulture,  and  forestry 
supplies  annually  80  percent  of  the  new  wealth  of  the  Nation,  and 
It  Ls  this  new  wraith  which  makes  p<:ks.slble  manufacture  and  com- 
merce. Therefore,  the  most  imperative  thing  confronting  the 
American  people  Is  the  adoption  and  wise  administration  of  a  con- 
Btnictlve  and  enduring  agricultural  program  which  will  stabilize 
our  agricultural  indu-^try  and  restore  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
purchasing  power  to  those  engaged  In  agriculture. 

A  survey  of  the  needs  of  thase  engaged  in  agriculture  of  this 
Nation  will  show  a  potential  market  for  enough  Industrial  things  to 
put  all  our  factories  and  commrrrlal  Industries  working  full  time 
A  sound  agricultural  program  will  immediately  draw  from  the  cities 
that  great  army  of  unemployed  who  have  left  the  farms  and  now 
compose  a  major  portion  of  those  on  relief  rolls. 

Since  1932  we  have  experimented  with  Government  programs  In 
the  plowing  up  of  our  crops,  killing  of  surplus  livestock,  curtailing 
of  acreage,  the  giving  of  irregailar  and  spasmodic  subsidies  for  crop 
control,  sou  erosion,  e'c  .  and  yet.  after  8  years,  we  find  ourselves 
facing  a  condition  ecjually  as  bad  and  the  future  looks  even  worse 
than  In  1932  I  do  not  for  one  moment  question  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  purp  )se  of  our  a'rrlcultural  admlniatrstors.  but 
merely  point  to  the  results  to  show  that  these  have  not  been  a 
success 

Houses  are  built  from  th.^  crnund  iip  and  not  from  the  roof  down, 
and  the  present  depro.-vslon  nnd  economic  troubles  will  not  be  dis- 
persed by  pourlnK'  millions  of  dollars  Into  manufacture  and  com- 
merce, which  are  sucatulary  to  agriculture  Our  economic  Ills  will 
be  cured  and  the  clcpr«'!«.-.ii)n  ;;:;.p.Tir:l  when  agriculture,  our  basic 
Indu.itry,  hn^  hren  r-n:(  red  m  :r  i  pr  i;er  position  and  our  farmcri 
provided  with  purehajiing  jjciwcr  with  which  to  buy  the  Ihlucs  thoy 
are  sgreiy  lu  aced  of. 
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And,  finally,  the  question  Is  whether  or  not  we  will  be  wise 
enough  to  profit  by  history  and  the  experience  of  older  nations 
and  restore  and  stabilize  agriculture  before  Its  unsound  condition 
drags  society,  economics,  and  finances  of  this  Nation  down  to  the 
levels  of  those  nations  who  neglected  agriculture. 


The  Vendetta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  3,  1938 


AN    EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BALTIMORE    SUN 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial  from 
the  Sun,  of  Baltimore.  The  editorial  speaks  for  itself  and  no 
further  comment  is  necessary: 

Davto  J  Lewis  for  many  years  has  had  the  support  of  citizens  who 
did  not  hold  all  or  most  of  his  political  views.  Laborites  of  different 
approach  have  supported  him.  Businessmen  who  could  not  share 
his  faith  in  an  ever-widening  governmental  control  have  supported 
him.  Financiers  have  supported  him.  The  kind  of  lawyers  who  are 
damned  out  of  hand  as  tools  of  corporations  have  supported  him. 
He  had  much  of  such  support  in  his  two  previous  candidacies  for  the 
Senate.  He  has  always  had  a  great  deal  of  such  suppmrt,  in  and  out 
of  his  district,  in  his  candidacies  for  the  House.  The  reason  for  it 
all  was  that  many  men  who  have  not  agreed  with  him  have  counted 
his  character  as  an  independent  public  servant  more  important  than 
differences  of  opinion. 

Today,  by  one  of  the  Ironies  of  politics.  Mr.  Lewis  Is  become  the 
avenging  angel  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  its  purpose  to 
drive  out  of  office  another  independent  public  servant  because  he  Is 
an  Independent  public  servant.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  argue  that, 
in  his  candidacy  against  Senator  Mnj^an  E.  Tydings,  Mr.  Lewis  is 
the  puppet  of  Mr.  Rooeevelt.  of  Mr.  Parley,  of  Mr,  H<^kins,  of  Mr, 
Ickes,  and  of  all  the  other  masters  of  patronage  and  public  ptirse, 
Mr.  Lewis  is  not  the  puppet  type  of  man.  And  he  is  a  sincere 
devotee  of  the  New  Deal.  None  the  less,  Mr.  Lewis'  candidacy 
becomes  part  of  the  vendetta  that  is  waged  today  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  political  satraps  against  Democratic  Senators  who  have 
dared  to  obey  their  own  minds  and  consciences — and  their  party 
platform — against  the  dictates  of  the  White  House.  These  Senators 
are  marked  men.  They  are  marked  with  the  double-cross  of  public 
patronage  and  public  purse.  Mr.  Lewis,  exercising  his  undoubted 
right  to  become  the  New  Deal  candidate.  Is  a  serious  figure  In  the 
fight  simply  and  solely  because  he  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  the 
vendetta  conducted  by  these  power-laden,  power-hungry  men. 

We  shall  see.  There  are  Immense  resources  of  public  office  and 
public  money  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  have  seen 
Mr.  Ickes  Intervene  In  a  Democratic  primary  in  Oregon,  where 
great  public  works  are  under  construction.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, master  of  billions  for  relief.  Intervene  in  a  Democratic  pri- 
mary in  Iowa.  We  have  seen  a  fight  over  W.  P.  A.  control  develop 
In  Minnesota  between  Mr.  Roosevelt's  former  allies  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  and  Mr.  Parley,  who  Is  not  playing  with  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  at  present.  We  have  seen  the  charges  that  have  been 
exchanged  between  Mr.  Roosevelt's  supporters  In  Pennsylvania  as 
to  the  use  of  public-works  funds  and  relief  funds  In  that  State. 
Here  in  Maryland  we  hear  rumors  that  Federal  funds  con  be 
obtained  for  the  long-debated  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  because  a 
gentleman,  not  long  a  resident  of  Maryland,  has  the  ear  of  the 
powers  that  be  in  Washington.  No  one  who  has  cut  his  eye  teeth 
In  politics  will  underestimate  the  power  of  a  national  political  ma- 
chine that  has  been  fashioned  definitely  on  the  model  of  Tam- 
many Hall  and  that  possesses  such  resources  In  offices,  public  fimds, 
and  coercive  power. 

But  we  shall  see.  For  the  quality  in  the  citizens  of  Maryland 
which  has  led  them  to  treastire  Independence  and  character  in 
public  office  still  exists  and  still  flowers.  Tlie  gentlemen  in  Wash- 
ington, with  all  their  command  of  Jobs,  of  money,  and  of  power. 
will  discover  that  Senator  Ttdings  la  not  alone  nnd  friendless 
as  they  bear  down  on  him  In  their  vendetta.  These  gentlemen  will 
discover  that  there  are  citizens  of  Maryland  who  are  neither  to  be 
scared  nor  seduced  by  Jobs  or  money  or  power  or  ail  combined. 
The  gentlemen  will  discover  that  there  are  cltlaens  of  Maryland 
who  think  Mr.  Ttdincs  was  right  when  he  defied  the  most  popular 
President  of  our  time  and  stood  against  the  scheme  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  u*  citizens  who  think  Mr.  Ttdino*'  open 
stand  in  that  fight  is  in  glorious  contrast  to  the  secrecy  in  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  hid  his  court-packing  scheme  when  he  appeared 
before  the  people  for  reelection  In  1938.  There  are  citizens  who 
think  Mr  Ttdinos  was  right,  measured  by  party  principle  and  by 
practical  results.  In  other  acts  of  independence.  These  citiaB&s 
Will  be  glad  to  face  Mr.  Roosevsit's  sganu  at  Uie  polls. 

LXXXIU— App lis 


My  Work  in  the  Seventy-Fifth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or    REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  3. 1938 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  statement  just  made  and 
released  by  me  to  my  constituents,  the  people  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana. 

It  is  the  custom  and  common  practice  for  national  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  frequent  reports  to  their  constituents; 
therefore,  it  is  to  you  and  them  I  am  reporting,  and  I  may 
state,  in  reality  I  am  only  a  hired  hand  not  trying  to  un- 
seat any  public  official,  but  only  asking  to  be  retained  in  the 
position  you  have  so  generously  given  me.  My  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  task  of  service  to  my  fellow  man  and  the 
finding  of  solutions  for  the  great  economic  welfare  of  our 
people,  and  I  may  say,  at  this  point,  I  was  elected  to  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  as  a  candidate  on  the  share-our- 
wealth  ticket,  and  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  office,  Jan- 
uary 5,  1937.  I  introduced  my  first  resolution.  H.  J.  Res.  110. 
on  January  12,  1937,  providing  for  the  share -our -wealth 
principles.  However,  I  introduced  a  total  of  22  bills,  notwith- 
standing a  number  of  bills  were  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tees in  my  name  and  t)ecame  a  law,  , 

FLOOD  PEOTECnON 

The  delta  lands  of  northeast  Louisiana  are  subject  to  over- 
flow, therefore,  the  question  of  flood  control  has  been  a  para- 
mount question  since  the  first  settlers  in  northeast  Louisiana ; 
so  I  am  exceedingly  happy  I  was  successful  in  having  enacted 
into  law,  H.  R  6600,  H.  R.  6601.  H.  R.  6602,  H.  R.  9435,  and 
H.  R.  9326,  each  introduced  by  me  dealing  with  flood  protec- 
tion for  my  district. 

H.  R.  9435,  a  companion  bill  to  S.  3354,  which  reached  a 
compromise  in  the  Flood  Control  Committee,  provides  for 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  Morganza  floodway.  which 
is  held  will  reduce  the  backwater  area  of  Tensas,  Boeuf. 
and  Ouachita  Basins  at  least  7  feet  and  probably  this  area 
will  be  free  from  backwater  overflow  in  the  future.  Fur- 
ther the  construction  of  the  Morganza  floodway  is  held  by 
all  Army  engineers  to  be  a  progressive  step  toward  solving 
the  flood-control  question  that  has  been  the  uppermost  one 
for  years.  Also  the  compromise  provides  the  fuseplug  levee 
south  of  Yancopin  to  Van  Cluse.  Ark.,  shall  be  reconstructed 
to  the  1914  grade  and  1928  section. 

Secured  an  appropriation  of  $615,000  for  a  ring  levee 
project  each  at  Columbia  and  Jonesville.  however,  the  Flood 
Control  Committee  accepted  my  resolution  that  provides  the 
War  Department  must  make  an  enlarged  survey  of  the 
Jonesville  levee  project. 

F.  W.  A.  nuuscTS 

Blnowing  of  the  many  cities  and  school  districts  over  the 
country  which  had  made  application  for  loans  and  grants 
through  the  P.  W.  A.  for  many  needed  projects,  I  strongly 
supported  the  bills  in  1937-38,  making  an  appropriation  of 
funds  for  these  projects  and  as  a  result  of  said  appropria- 
tions, my  district  received  grants  for  the  construction  of  17 
projects  out  of  21  which  I  had  approved,  namely,  Lake 
Providence  courthouse  and  Jail,  Lake  Providence  school 
buildings.  Monticello  school  building,  Wlsner  waterworks. 
Winnsboro  waterworks  and  sewafc-e,  Liddevllle  school  addi- 
tion, Wlnnsboro  school  addition,  Jonesboro  courthouse  and 
jail,  Bonita  school  building,  Bastrop  school  addition.  Ber- 
nlce  high  school,  Bemlce  waterworks.  West  Carroll  Pariah 
school,  Columbia  courthouse  and  jail,  Kelly  school.  Monroe 
gymnasium,  Downsvllle  high  school  addition,  and  further,  the 
district  now  has  four  other  projects  pending,  namely,  water- 
works and  sewage,  Rayville:  Fondale  school  auditorium; 
Oak  Grove  Jail;  light  plant.  Rayvllle« 
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I  Introduced  H.  R.  6339  and  H.  R 
act  to  extend  2  additional  ye&rs  the 
on  Federal  land-beoik  loans,  which 
committee  title  and  vetoed  by  the 
voted,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  Cokcb  sssional  R«cord.  to  over- 
ride the  veto,  and  as  a  result  of  the  ^ouse  and  Senate's  action 
the  bill  became  a  law 

Second.  H.  R.  8135  proposed  relief 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  ending 


directing  the  Reconstruction  Final  ice  Corporation  to  make 


Corporation  1450,000,000, 

cotton   farmer  a  better 

however,  only  $85,000,000 


available  to  the  Commodity  Credit 

which  would  have  guaranteed  the 

price  for  his   1937  cotton  crop. 

was  appropriated  for  cotton  price  Adjustment. 

Third.  Facing  a  problem  of  fani  tenancy  as  we  do.  amd 
3,000  farms  being  foreclosed  every 
a  result  of  our  agricultural  class  no :  being  able  to  meet  their 
mortgage  debts,  I  helped  to  proilde  means  whereby  128 
families  in  my  district  could  pui  chase  homes  under  the 
Farm  Tenant  Act  and  the  Resettles  ent  Administration. 

Fourth.  Further.  I  helped  to  provide  in  1937-38  funds 
whereby  farmers  could  secure  loam  for  farming  purposes. 

Fifth.  Persuaded  the  Commoditir  Credit  Corporation  in 
1937  to  purchase  all  the  surplus  Iflsh  poutoes  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Sixth.  Retained  azxd  restoring  t^  fall  all  soil -conserva- 
tion camps. 

Seventh.  Voted  for  an  appropriation  for  the  control  of 
Insect  pest  and  plant  diseases. 

Eighth.  Helped  to  secure  the  cancelation  of  all  oat-loan 
debts,  saving  $980 J1049  for  the  fai|mer8  of  north  and  ncnth- 
east  Louisiana. 

Ninth.  In  the  1938  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  I  persuaded 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  accept  my  amendment  giving 
the  new-ground  farmers  equal  pro*  action  with  the  old  farm- 
ers. However.  I  do  not  advocate  ihe  1938  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  as  the  correct  procedure  to  solve  the  agricultural 


8135.    H.  R.  6339  was  an 

3  '-^-percent  interest  rate 

was  reported  out  under 

President.     However,  I 


for  the  American  farmers 
June   30.    1938,   thereby 


<)uestlon.  inasmuch  as  the  farmers 
kst  122.000.000.000  of  their  normal 


of  the  United  States  have 
ncome  in  the  last  6  years; 


therefore  the  debt  load  remains  virt  oally  the  same,  so  I  believe 
the  correct  procedure  to  solve  the  agricultural  question  wUi 
be  found  in  a  speech  delivered  by  m<  i  entitled  ''Taxes  and  Cur- 
rency Versxis  Prosperity  and  Apiculture"  under  date  of 
November  18. 1937.  In  the  House  of  ]  Representatives. 

IBUCATION 

Having  attended  a  country  schODl,  having  taught  In  snch 
a  school,  and  having  Trorked  my  wiiy  through  college,  I  think 
I  know  the  hearts  of  my  people,  and  knowing  of  hundreds  of 
communities  In  Louisiana  being  unable  to  carry  on  agrlcul- 
tcu-al.  home  economics,  and  Indtc  trial  education  programs 
due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  I  workel  diligently  in  helping  to 
appropriate  $14,500,000  to  be  used  for  vocational  education. 
And  I  may  state  approximately  1 3.000,000  was  the  largest 
appropriation  ever  made  before  tne  $14,500,000  was  appro- 
priated for  vocational  education,  ind  as  the  result  of  said 
appropriation  my  congressional  dlsi  rfct  has  been  permitted  to 
continue  the  Instruction  of  vocaticnal  education  in  44  voca- 
tional education  schools,  with  an  ad  lition  of  26  proposed  voca- 
tional education  schools,  thereby  pr  )vldlng  funds  for  a  greater 
oKiortxmlty  for  our  boys  and  girls 
and  worth-while  citlxens. 


to  become  thrifty,  useful. 


UaGISlATlON 


I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  1  have  given  veterans  and 
their  widows  throughout  my  district  preference  wherever  I 
knew  of  said  cases,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  veterans  will 
never  secure  too  much  from  the  Oovemment  they  tendered 


hence  I  shall  continue  to 
sponsored  by  the  veterans 


^rtilch  were  enacted  Into 


their  lives  to  defend  and  protect 
support  the  measures  proposed  and 
of  our  countTT. 

I  supported  the  foSowlng  bills 
law:  H.  R.  9030,  which  pro^Mes  thjat  a  Spanish  War  veteran 
who  attains  the  age  of  65  years  wi  J  be  placed  on  the  roll  at 
$60  per  month,  and  that  a  Spanjsh  War  veteran  who  re- 

I 


quires  the  con.stant  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person 
will  be  placed  upon  the  rolls  at  $100  per  month.  H.  R.  9725, 
liberalizing  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  governing  death 
compensation  benefits  for  widows  and  children  of  World  War 
veterans:  that  i.s.  the  veteran's  w.duw  or  children  can  draw 
compensation  if  at  the  time  of  the  veteran's  death  he  was 
receiving  or  entitled  to  rf^eive  compensation,  pension,  or 
retirement  pay  for  10  percent  disability  or  more  presump- 
tively or  directly  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  service  in  the 
World  War:  H.  R.  5478,  wh.'ch  {jermirs  war  vterans  to  renew 
expiring  5-year  level-premium  term,  insurance  policies  for 
another  5-year  period,  and  I  may  state  I  supE>orted  this  bill 
over  the  President's  veto. 

Further,  I  signed  the  petition  to  bring  before  the  House 
for  consideration  H.  R.  6384.  being  generally  referred  to  as 
"Gold  Star  Mothers'  pension."  and  materially  affecting  World 
War  veterans,  widow.s,  and  orphans,  and  voted  for  the  pas- 
sage of  same. 

I  also  supported  bills  H.  R.  8729,  the  needy  veteran  bill. 
and  H.  R.  6289,  which  provides  that  Spanish  War  veterans 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  80  years  and  who  served  1  year 
or  more  on  foreign  soil  would  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pension 
of  $100  per  month:  however,  these  bills  are  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

POSTAL   IMPLOTCT  LEGISLATION    AND  POST   OmCl   SKRVTCI   IMPROVlMDrr 

I  supported  the  following  bills  which  became  a  law:  H.  R. 
77,  providing  compensation  to  persons  serving  as  postmaster 
at  third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices;  H.  R.  2738,  extending 
the  44-hour  law  to  watchmen  and  messengers;  H.  R.  2021, 
which  provides  time  credit  for  substitutes  in  the  motor- 
vehicle  service;  H,  R.  3609.  protecting  the  salaries  of  rural 
carriers  who  transfer  from  one  rural  route  to  another;  H.  R. 
1609.  to  credit  laborers  in  the  Postal  Service  with  any  frac- 
tional pan  of  a  year's  substitute  service  toward  promotion; 
H.  R.  1972,  giving  superintendents  at  classified  post-office 
stations  credit  for  substitutes  serving  under  them. 

The  following  bills  passed  the  House  and  received  my 
support:  however,  they  are  pending  in  the  Senate:  H.  R. 
4285,  to  increase  the  salaries  of  letter  carriers  in  the  village 
delivery  service:  H.  R.  3149,  for  the  rehef  of  postal  employ- 
ees; H.  R.  2890.  placing  fourth-class  postmasters  on  a  salary; 
H.  R.  2723.  granting  equipment  allowance  to  third-class 
postmasters;  H.  R.  2690.  granting  annual  sick  leave  with  pay 
to  substitutes  in  the  Postal  Service;  H.  R.  7879.  to  provide 
additional  compensation  to  Star  Route  carriers  for  necessary 
increased  mileage  and  other  purposes. 

In  view  of  poor  post-offlce  quarters  in  certain  sections  of 
my  district  I  have  given  particular  attention  to  this  subject 
and  as  a  result  funds  were  allocated  to  construct  a  new  post- 
ofBce  building  at  Rasrville,  and  funds  are  now  available  for 
the  construction  of  three  other  Federal  buildings,  namely. 
Lake  Providence.  Vidalia,  Ferriday,  and.  In  addition,  new  and 
larger  quarters  and  additional  clerks  have  been  provided  for 
several  other  post  offices. 

I  consider  the  mail  service  has  been  Improved  remarkably. 
Inasmuch  as  5  rural  routes  have  been  established,  namely 
located.  Oak  Grove.  RayviDe.  Lake  Providence.  Ferriday.  and 
Gilbert,  and  in  addition  9  rural-route  extensions  have 
been  granted,  namely.  FarmervlUe.  Marion.  Lake  Providence, 
Delhi,  Mer  Rouge,  Chatham.  Winnsboro,  and  Monroe;  how- 
ever, 10  requested  additional  rural-route  extensions  have 
been  referred  to  the  inspector  for  an  investigation. 

AGAINST  WAX 

Recently  you  have  been  hearing  much  about  war.  For- 
tunately, the  wars  are  among  foreign  people  and  In  foreign 
lands,  however,  no  one  in  the  United  States  wants  war  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  as  you  and  I  are  against  war;  although, 
to  assure  protection  against  war  and  maintain  our  national 
defense.  I  have  supported  our  national-defense  program  as 
a  se<:ond  choice  for  the  same  reason  that  I  carry  fire  and 
tornado  Insurance,  as  I  consider  this  a  good  business  poUcy. 

Again,  let  me  say.  I  am  opposed  to  war,  and  under  date  of 
March  5,  1937.  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  263.  call- 
ing 'jpon  the  President  to  mvite  representatives  of  all  gov- 
ernments to  a  conference  at  Washington  to  consider  total 
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disarmament    and    to    create    a    permanent    world    peace 
tribunal. 

The  world  today  is  an  armed  company  and  each  nation 
Is  striving  its  utmost  to  outdo  its  neighbors  in  preparing  for 
war,  and  I  hold  this  Is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Bible  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  humanity  and  reason  which 
solemnly  affirm  that  nations,  as  well  as  Individuals,  should 
live  in  peace,  one  with  the  other. 

SX7PPORT  LABOR 

Unfortunately,  in  the  land  where  it  Is  Uxi  much  for  all, 
favored  laws  have  denied  the  laboring  man  protective  hours 
and  wages  sufficient  to  sustain  a  proper  livelihood  for  him  and 
his  family;  therefore,  having  been  reared  a  laboring  man.  I 
have  consistently  supported  the  man  and  woman  who  live  by 
daily  toil  since  I  entered  public  life,  and  as  a  result  of  said 
support  I  have  been  endorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  being  the  laboring  man's  friend. 

SOCIAL  SKTDTUTT 

Public  assistance  for  the  blind,  dependent  children,  and  old 
age  has  long  been  recognized  as  essential;  however,  very 
little  has  been  accomplished  until  recently,  and  we  find,  ac- 
cording to  estimates,  2.300,000  persons  are  receiving  aid  under 
the  three  public-assistance  programs,  which  is  an  increase  of 
about  30  percent  over  the  number  aided  in  May  1937;  and  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  I  have  supported  all  appropriations 
for  these  purposes.  For  aid  to  the  needy  aged  and  needy 
blind,  the  Federal  Government  pays  approximately  one-half 
of  the  States  total  expenditures  up  to  a  combined  Federal 
and  State  total  of  $30  per  month  to  each  individual.  For  aid 
to  dependent  children  the  Federal  Government  pays  to  the 
State  one-third  of  the  total  cost  up  to  a  .combined  total  of 
$18  per  month  for  the  first  dependent  child  and  $12  a  month 
for  each  additional  child  in  the  same  home,  and  I  may  men- 
tion Louisiana  was  among  the  first  States  of  the  Union  to 
recognize  the  need  and  value  of  public  assistance. 

We  find  throughout  this  country  the  needy  only  receive  in 
certain  cases  a  mere  pittance,  and  I  contend  we  must  amend 
our  social-security  laws  as  provided  by  H.  R.  7134,  intro- 
duced by  me  under  date  of  May  19,  1937,  which  provides  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  each  State  two- thirds 
of  the  State's  total  expenditure  for  all  pubLc  assistance,  in- 
cluding old-age  assistance,  needy  blind,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren; however,  said  bill,  H.  R.  7134,  further  substitutes  the 
word  "Incapacitated"  for  "blind"  in  the  original  act,  which 
if  this  said  legislation  is  accepted  we  will  be  able  to  furnish 
public  assistance  to  other  dependent  members  of  society, 
plus  an  old-age  pension  rather  than  a  mere  pittance,  which 
we  are  now  paying. 

GENERAL    BENXFTTS    AND    PENDING    PROJECTS 

Furnished  N.  Y.  A.  sissistance  to  needy  boys  and  girls; 
undertaking  to  promote  rural -electrification  projects;  mailed 
all  types  of  educational  material;  had  approved  a  number 
of  W.  P.  A.  projects;  secured  the  passage  of  several  relief 
bills;  provided  emergency  levee-construction  work;  helped 
to  secure  an  additional  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana;  provided  health  funds,  compensation  for  injured 
employees,  and  secured  many  other  benefits. 

CONCLtrSION 

I  gave  personal  attentiwi  to  every  letter  that  was  addressed 
to  me  upon  the  date  of  its  arrival,  cooperated  with  the 
Louisiana  national  delegation  in  helping  to  solve  all  prob- 
lems for  the  best  interest  of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana 
and  at  all  times  maintained  the  interest  of  my  people  at 
heart,  not  forgetting  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  have  en- 
acted into  law  the  principles  of  share-our-wealth  and  other 
progressive  legislation  as  mentioned  in  the  following  speeches 
made  by  me  and  found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  namely, 
(1)  Flood  Protection  Development.  (2)  World  Peace,  (3) 
How  Long  Shall  Experimental  Methods  Continue,  (4)  Taxes 
and  Currency  versus  Prosperity  and  Agriciilture,  (5)  Legis- 
lation for  Better  Independent  Citizens,  (6)  Our  Agricultural 
Problem,  (7)  Flood  Control  and  Plowage  Rights,  (8)  Share- 
Our- Wealth  Method  of  Taxation. 


Further,  I  humbly  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  and  grat- 
itude to  my  many  friends  that  have  been  so  generous  in 
helping  to  prtxnote  me  to  the  position  as  national  Representa- 
tive for  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 


H.  R.  10455— Relating  to  the  Army  Medical  Library 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  3.  1938 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  BY  MAJ.   GKN    CHARLBS  R.    RETNOLDS. 
SURGEON  GENERAL.  tJNrFED  STATES  ARUY 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  Include  the  following  historical 
sketch  of  the  Army  Medical  Library  and  Museum  written  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army: 

In  the  commemoration  of  centennial  annlversarieB,  ao  popular 
In  thla  young  Nation  of  ours,  one  of  the  moat  ■Ignlflcant  waa  over- 
looked. Two  years  have  passed  since  the  Army  Medical  Library, 
popularly  known  as  the  Surgeon  General's  library,  was  100  years 
old.  If  there  Is  one  single  institution  in  this  country  wbo«e  loss 
would  be  Irreparable,  It  Is  tbls  great  collection  of  sclentmc  works — 
the  largest,  the  rarest,  and  the  most  complete  in  the  world.  Its 
perpetuaUon  and  preservation  In  keeping  with  lu  character  is 
now  about  to  be  made  certain.  That,  I  take  it.  Is  cotmnemoratlon 
enough. 

The  hundred  years  spanning  the  life  of  this  library  comprise 
the  era  during  which  roost  of  the  great  advaooee  In  medicine  have 
been  made.  Empirical  medicine  changed  to  scientific  medicine 
during  this  time.  The  discovery  of  anesthesia,  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  modern  medicine,  was  followed  by  other  dlacoverlea 
which  are  formulated  into  the  science  of  bacteriology,  and  which 
acquaint  us  with  the  cause  of  infectious  dlseaaas.  This  ration- 
alized therapeutics  gave  us  a  specific  therapy,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  preventive  medicine  and  public  health  administration. 
Anesthesia  and  aseptic  surgery  were  developed  during  this  period. 
Other  great  advances  were  made.  Our  knowledge  of  the  role  played 
by  bacteria,  animal  parasites,  and  Insects  in  the  transmission  of 
disease  made  medicine  more  of  an  exact  science.  Chemistry  and 
physics,  the  discovery  of  the  X-ray  and  radium,  pxuhed  the  frontier 
of  medical  knowledge  far  forward.  In  the  very  dawn  of  this  era 
the  Surgeon  General's  Library  was  bom,  and  Its  proud  boast  Is  that 
It  has  recorded  the  literature  of  this  unusual  century  and  made 
it  available  to  those  who  have  brought  to  pass  tliese  great  ad- 
vances In  medical  research  and  education. 

America,  as  Is  well  known.  Is  not  poor  In  medical  libraries.  For 
a  young  country,  It  Is  marvelously  rich  In  them.  What,  then.  It 
may  be  asked,  makes  the  Surgeon  General's  Library  so  different 
from  all  the  others? 

Some  years  ago,  a  distinguished  librarian,  standing  before  the 
International  Medical  Congress  in  London,  answered  this  questu^n: 
"If  the  entire  medical  literature  of  the  world,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  Is  collected  In  the  United  States,  were  now  de- 
stroyed." said  he.  "nearly  all  of  It  tbat  is  valuable  oould  be  re- 
produced without  difficulty." 

He  did  not.  of  course,  intend  to  convey  the  Idea  that  the  medical 
men  of  this  country  could  reproduce  all  of  this  literature,  as  the 
Waldenslans  are  said  to  be  able  to  reproduce  Holy  Writ — from 
memory.  In  a  modest  sort  of  way  he  was  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  that  world  congress  the  Importance  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Library,  of  which  he  was  tlie  librarian. 

During  all  the  years  of  Its  existence  this  library  has  always  been 
under  the  care  and  recognized  as  the  property  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Army.  Very  properly  It  might  well  be  called  the  heart  of 
this  corps.  Its  contribution  to  medicine,  however,  has  ranged 
far  beyond  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  created,  for  world  medi- 
cine pays  tribute  to  it  as  It  does  to  no  other  source  of  scientific 
knowledge.  It  is  at  once  the  base  and  the  capstone  of  tbe  edifice 
In  which  Is  centered  world  medical  knowledge. 

When  asked.,  as  he  many  times  was.  what  were  the  really  great 
contributions  the  United  States  has  made  to  medical  knowledge, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  after  giving  the 
matter  much  thought,  named  four,  as  follows: 

1.  The  discovery  of  anesthesia. 

2.  The  discovery  of  Insect  transmislson  of  disease. 

3.  The  development  of  tbe  modem  public-health  laboratory.  In 
all  that  the  term  implies. 

4.  The  Army  Medical  Library  and  its  Index  Catalogue. 
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and  ever'where"  as  Secretary  of  State  Hull  loves  to  say.  These 
vital  statistics,  tc*rether  with  other  similar  data,  are  Indexed  and 
cataJoged  so  as  to  be  made  available  to  all  public  services  as  well  as 
to  pliysiclans  In  private  practice  throughout  the  country. 

At  present  there  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  Army  Medical  Library 
5O0.()O0  books,  and  a  similar  number  of  pamphlets,  theses,  and 
manuscripts,  which  run  the  collection  to  well  over  1.CXX).000  items. 
Among  Its  priceless  works  are  460  incunabula,  books  published  before 
1500  When  It  is  known  that  there  are  existing  only  600  medical 
Incunabula,  the  rarity  of  this  collection  Is  obvious. 

Tlie  oldest  publication  possessed  by  the  library  In  Johannes 
Gerson's  De  Pollutione  Noctuma,  printed  in  Cologne  In  1467.  the 
only  copy  In  the  United  States.  Another  very  old  book  is  Specu- 
lum Human ae  Vitae,  by  Roderlcus  Zamorensls.  printed  In  Rome 
in  1168.  Among  early  writings  on  plague,  the  library  has  Valescus 
de  Taranta's  De  Epidemia,  Basel.  1470,  and  Alcanls  Luts's  Regi- 
men Pestilentlae.  printed  at  Valencia  about  1490.  The  library 
has  also  a  perfect  copy  of  the  first  printed  book  on  pediatrics. 
BagcUardo's  De  Inlantium  iEgrltudinibus.  Padua,  1472.  Many 
of  these  Inctinabula  are  first  editions,  and  therefore  rare  as  old 
masvers.  De  Medlclnls  Unlversallbus.  by  the  Arabian  physician, 
Mesae  the  yoixnger  printed  In  Venice  1471.  and  owned  by  tbe 
librjj-y.  is  the  first  purely  medical  book  ever  printed  in  the 
world. 

A  great  part  of  this  library  was  assembled  In  30  years,  between 
the  years  1864  and  1895.  by  the  librarian.  Col.  John  Shaw  BllllngB. 
who  was  not  only  one  uf  the  most  distinguished  medical  men 
America  has  produced,  but  by  universal  acceptance  is  acknowl- 
edgtd  to  have  been  first  among  the  great  librarisms  of  the  wnrld. 
Wh€n  he  was  appointed  librarian  In  1864.  the  library  had  no 
mora  than  2,253  volumes  In  his  long  tour  of  duty  as  librarian, 
he  developed  It  to  primacy  among  world  medical  libraries,  col- 
lecting the  incunabula  and  medical  literature  In  old  book  stores 
and  elsewhere  with  rare  Insight  Into  their  ultimate  velue. 

To  hln\.  however,  belongs  the  credit  for  the  actual  glory  of  the 
Ubrjiry.  the  Index  Catalogue.  This  is  the  key  to  the  library,  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  stores  of  medical  knowledge  in  all  the  clvll- 
toed  nations.  In  every  country  that  maintains  a  medical  library 
this  Index  Catalogue  Is  to  be  found,  and  Its  well-thumbed  pages 
sho\7  to  what  hard  use  It  hs.s  been  put  Members  of  our  Army 
Me<Jlcal  Corps  In  Tokyo,  Stockiiolm,  Buenos  Aires.  Eind  many  other 
foreign  capitals  have  found  medical  students  poring  over  Its 
pagf-s  as  they  trace  disease  after  disease  through  the  literature 
available  to  them. 

Uilike  the  catalog  of  the  British  Museum,  which  Is  a  nazne- 
and -author  catalog  only  the  Index  Catalogue  is  what  its  name 
says:  It  Is  an  Index  to  all  worth-while  medical  llteratiire  existing 
at  the  time  that  each  particular  volume  Is  Issued.  Dr.  Welch, 
as  v;e  have  seen,  called  it  '  America  b  CTeate.st  gift  to  medicine." 
Dr.  Osier,  his  comrade  at  Johns  Hopkins,  said  of  it :  "Its  prepara- 
tion Is  Gargantuan.  In  no  other  field  of  knowledge  Is  there  a 
wore  comparable  to  this,  the  world's  standard  of  medical  blbll- 
ogrs-phy.  ■ 

Its  Influence  in  the  progresR  of  medicine  has  been  fundamental. 
As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the  statement  of  the  celebrated 
Prolessor  Adaml.  of  McGlll  University  made  in  1914-  "It  Is  difficult 
to  realize  what  service  the  Index  Catalogue  and  Index  Medlcus 
(another  product  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Library)  have  been  to 
science  the  world  over  or  what  has  been  the  influence  also  to 
medicine  the  world  over  of  the  marvelously  progressive  library 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  and  Its  service  to  bibliographical 
research  •  •  •  It  i?  reiiarded  even,-uherp  as  the  model  medical 
llbnry  •  •  •  I  would  go  so  far  a.s  to  say  that  the  outstanding 
service  to  medicine  by  the  United  States  has  been  this  library  with 
Its  publications.  ■ 

In  the  making  of  this  catalog  Dr.  BUlings  had  the  help  of  his 
frlead  and  colabcrer,  Dr  Robert  Fletcher,  another  eminent  doctor 
and  librarian,  who  mr.-mued  To  sem-p  the  library  until  his  death 
In  1912  In  his  ninetieth  year  The  first  printed  catalog  Dr. 
Billings  issued  was  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages  The  first  volume  of 
the  Index  Catalogue  »as  issued  in  1880.  and  by  1895  the  series  con- 
talred  16  large  volumes  The  second  series.'  1896-1916.  contains 
21  volumes,  and  the  third  series  1918-32.  10  volumes.  The  fourth 
series  is  now  in  progress. 

During  their  lifetimp  both  men  were  highly  honored  In  this 
country  and  In  Europe,  with  many  honorary  degrees,  medals. 
and  diplomas  Dr  Billings  left  ^he  library  To  eo  to  New  York 
to  bring  together  the  three  large  public  libraries  Into  one  founda- 
tion known  as  the  New  York  Public  Library,  of  which  he  was 
librarian  at  his  death 

In  conjunction  with  the  Surgeon  General's  Library,  and  housed 
In  '.he  same  building  with  it.  Is  another  unique  collection,  also 
the  property  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  in  effect  the 
"SiJimese  twin  '  of  the  library-  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  This 
Is  the  largest  and  most  complete  medical  museum  In  the  world. 
Its  popularity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  although  located  In  a 
ratlier  obecure  and  out-of-the-way  place  In  Washington.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  1.500  persons  to  visit  It  in  1  day.  Were  It  more 
acoasslble.  It  would  surely  be  one  of  the  show  spots  of  the  Nation. 

Pathological  specimens  have  a  strange  fascination  for  the 
huroan  being,  as  the  curator  of  this  museum  and  his  assistants 
flncl  every  day.  The  Dlonne  qiiintuplets  In  Canada,  for  instiuice. 
are  rare  because  modem  medicine  has  made  possible  their  oon- 
tlnijed  life,  but  they  were  not  the  first  known  to  biology.    Tbe 
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museum  has  an  exhibit  of  five  little  mummies  of  quints  bom 
April  29,  1896.  which  is  always  the  center  of  a  group  of  visitors. 

It  has  over  200.000  microscopic  slides,  including  over  1&.000 
made  from  eyes,  and  5,000  actual  eyes.  Its  clinical  material  is 
so  all-embracing  that  six  of  the  largest  pathological  societies  in 
tbe  country  have  made  It  the  depository  of  their  registries. 
'What  this  means  to  the  student  needs  no  explaining.  MedlcaJ 
students,  and  professors  In  tbe  colleges  in  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  elsewhere,  in  classes  and  In  smaller  groups,  as  well  as 
Indivldtially,  and  thousands  of  medical  men  utilize  tbe  resources 
of  this  superb  collection  every  day  In  their  class  work  and  in 
writing  their  theses,  and  in  clinical  work. 

As  a  historical  museum  through  which  the  history  of  American 
medicine  can  be  traced  from  actual  specimens,  the  museum  has 
no  peer.  We  think,  for  Instance,  that  plastic  surgery  is  a  modem 
development,  coincident  with  the  World  War.  The  museum  has  a 
series  of  wax  models  made  from  actual  subjects  of  face  injury 
dtulng  the  Civil  War  wblcb  show  that  credible  plastic  surgery  was 
done  even  in  thoee  days. 

The  Army  Medical  Corps  attended  President  Lincoln  In  his  last 
illness  and  performed  the  autopsy  after  his  tragic  death.  The 
museum  has  on  exhibition  the  hair  cut  from  around  his  fatal 
wound,  and  also  several  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  a  part  of 
the  spinal  cord  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  excised  by  Surgeon  General 
Barnes,  when  the  auto]36y  was  performed  on  the  assassin.  These 
are  famous  drawing  cards  popular  with  visitors. 

For  many  years  these  two  collections  have  been  housed  in  an 
out-of-date  and  hazardous  building,  which,  even  with  the  best  of 
protection,  could  easily  be  swept  out  of  existence  by  fire  or  some 
other  terrible  disaster.  The  War  Department  Is  now  preparing  to 
remedy  this.  The  President  has  given  his  approval  to  its  program 
which  calls  for  a  modem,  fireproof  building  on  a  new  site.  The 
plans  are  about  three-fourths  complete.  It  is  proposed  to  per- 
petuate the  two  collections  In  one  building  as  the  Government's 
recognition  of  America's  debt  to  medicine.  It  would  be  more  than 
tragic  to  separate  them,  for  one  complements  the  other,  and  with- 
out one  the  utility  of  the  other  would  be  lessened  no  end. 

Senator  Sheppabo,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, has  Introduced  a  bill  (k  .  3919)  in  the  Senate,  and  Repre- 
sentative May.  chairman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, has  Introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  (H.  R.  10455),  to  pro- 
vide the  ways  and  means  of  constructing  the  proposed  memorial. 

In  their  talks  with  me  over  the  proposal.  I  gather  that  the 
■President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  these  distinguished  legisla- 
tors are  enthusiastic  In  their  approval  of  this  project.  They 
believe,  with  the  medical  profession,  that  thl?  is  the  time  and 
the  way  to  take  proj>er  recognition  of  the  great  and  enduring 
contribution  the  Army  Medical  Corps  has  naade  to  the  8\im  of 
human  intelligence  and  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
human   race. 

Need  I  say  that  this  corj».  In  the  famous  yellow-fever  experi- 
ment of  1900.  proved  that  insects  carry  this  disease;  that  from 
this  discovery  came  the  technique  of  modem  sanitation,  largely 
begun  by  the  Army  in  Cuba,  and  carried  forward  In  this  country 
and  Its  possessions  to  such  astounding  results  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Navy  Medical  Corps:  and  that  in  the 
founding  and  assembling  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Library  and 
Its  Index  Catalogue,  and  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  the  Corps  has 
made  a  contribution  that  cannot  be  equaled  anywhere  else  in 
the  wide,  wide  world? 

The  profession  of  medicine  in  this  country.  Individually  and 
as  organized  groups,  speaking  officially  and  through  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  have  long  recognized  the  Importance  of  this 
library  and  of  this  museum,  and  have  gone  on  record,  time  and 
again,  through  the  years,  in  favor  of  prop)er  housing  for  the  two 
institutions,  recognizing,  as  they  do.  that  both  belong  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  are  pectUlarly  in  the  ctistody  of  the  Army 
Medical  Corps.  That  the  fulfillment  of  this  desired  end  naars 
Is  a  cause  of  congratulation. 


MoTement  of  American  €^ds  in  Foreign  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  3. 1938 

Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  May  22  to  May  28,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  jomed  in  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Week.  The  importance  of  interna- 
tional commerce,  as  a  factor  in  raising  living  standards  and 
promoting  stable,  peaceful  conditions  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  was  emi^iasized  in  a  series  of  notable  addresses 
and  public  statements  by  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hull, 
and  American  business  leaders. 


Growing  out  of  the  Nation-wide  observance,  a  constructive 
suggestion  which  merits  consideration  has  been  advanced  for 
the  use  of  more  accurate  terminology  in  public  announce- 
ments and  discussion  regarding  the  movement  of  American 
goods  in  foreign  trade.  This  suggestion  is  contained  in  a 
brief  statement  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Nichol,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the  observance 
of  National  Foreign  Trade  Week  in  New  York,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  and  a  leading  figure  among  American  business- 
men who  are  dealing  with  problems  of  foreign  trade. 

A  movement  to  substitute  the  terms  "export  balance"  and 
"import  balance"  in  the  vocabulary  of  business  for  the  less 
accurate  terms  "favorable  trade  balance"  and  "unfavorable 
trade  balance"  in  foreign-trade  figures  of  the  United  States 
has  been  started  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Week  Com- 
mittee, according  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Nichol,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  New  York  committee  and  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  who  initiated  the  program  to  bring  about  this 
change  of  terms. 

It  is  inaccurate  and  misleading  to  say  that  an  excess  of  exports 
is  "favorable"  and  an  excess  of  imports  is  "unfavorable" — 


Mr.  Nichol  declares — 

when  this  is  but  one  of  three  main  Items  which  muirt  be  con- 
sidered together  In  international  transactions.  Besides  shipments 
of  merchandise,  the  item  of  expenditures  by  tourists  and  for  edu- 
cational and  charitable  purposes  and  payments  of  Interest  and 
principal  on  International  debts  must  also  be  considered. 

For  many  years  before  the  World  War  the  United  States  was 
a  debtor  nation.  That  is,  the  American  investments  ovmed  abroad 
exceeded  foreign  Investments  owned  by  Americans.  The  tourist 
business  was  insignificant.  Thus,  after  the  United  States  had 
exported  sufficient  goods  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  Imported.  It 
was  necessary  to  export  some  additional  merchandise  to  take  care 
of  the  balance  of  our  debt  service.  At  that  time,  therefore,  an 
exprart  balance  was  really  favorable,  and  we  acquired  the  habit 
of  using  that  term. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  World  War  this  country  became  a  creditor 
Instead  of  a  debtor  nation,  and  Interest  in  Europe  developed  a 
growing  totirlst  business.  Now  we  find  American  tourists  spend- 
ing annually  about  half  a  billion  dollars  abroad,  which  should  in- 
crease our  exports. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  investors  have  about  12  >4  billions 
of  dollars  In  other  countries,  the  income  from  which  goes  to 
Increase  our  imports.  An  exj>ort  balance  for  any  one  year, 
therefore,  may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  the  excess  of  merchandise  shipments  is  needed 
to  balance  the  account  of  debt  service  and  expenditures  for 
tourist  and  other  services. 

We  should  therefore  use  the  accurate  terms  "export  balance"  and 
"Import  balance"  In  public  announcements  and  discussion  of  In- 
tomational   shipments   of   merchandise. 


<^ 


The  Second  St  Louis  Jeflferson  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  3,  1938 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Poor  Richard  once 
said,  "Experience  keeps  a  dear  school  but  fools  will  learn  in 
ZK>  other — and  scarce  in  that." 

As  this  Congress  nears  the  end  of  its  final  session.  It  is 
apparent  that  we  have  established  a  record  for  peacetime 
expenditures  and  appropriations.  Where  the  Nation  is 
going  to  get  the  money  to  keep  this  spending  up  no  one 
knows.  It  is  apparent  also  that  after  6  years  of  experi- 
mentation the  Members  have  given  little  consideration  to 
the  experiences  of  the  past  but  have  p^jnged  hopefully  and 
speculatively  into  the  future,  leaving  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions the  burden  of  our  follies.  No  magic  formula  will  ever 
restore  the  prosperity  of  our  country  or  the  shattered 
morale  of  our  people. 
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those  who  would  rob  his 


the  iMLSt  6  years,  costly  as 


Somewhere  we  most  draw  the  line  between  benevolence 
and  Ju.stice  and  then  the  people  a(  the  country  will  see  the 
doors  of  opportunity  opening  or  every  side— opportunity 
for  th(;  farmer,  the  worklngmaz},  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  bU'Qnessman.  each  to  labor  lit  his  own  field,  happy  in 
the  thought  that  he  is  not  one  of 
neighbor  or  cheat  his  Qovemmeni. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  experiences  of 
they  may  have  been,  would  be  worth  all  we  have  paid  for  them 
II  in  tbis  mad  orgy  o<  spending  nuy  half  of  our  people  could 
have  been  brought  to  realise,  as  Poor  Richard  says,  "  Tis 
hard  tor  an  empty  bag  to  stand  imrifiht."  and  that  "Always 
taking  from  the  meal  tub  and  nev(  r  patting  in  soon  comes  to 
the  bottom." 

To  tlie  Members  may  I  recomme  id  Poor  Richard's  Alnaanac 
M  the  book  at  the  hour.  The  bomely  philosophy  of  Poor 
Richard  Is  Just  as  true  today  ts  it  was  more  than  150 
years  ii^. 

However,  my  colleagues,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  long 
on  thri t  or  philosophy  today.  Ttii  se  are  subjects  which  time 
and  events  will  force  upon  us,  but  1  want  to  call  the  Members' 
attent.on  once  again  this  year  to  the  most  infamous  of  all 
the  scinemes  for  wasting  the  taxpiyers'  money  that  has  ever 
been  loisted  upon  the  American  )eople.  I  refer  again,  Mr. 
8peaki;r.  to  the  (30.000,000  second  memorial  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  which  the  National  Pjirk  Service,  acting  under 
orders  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  are 
trying  to  get  under  way  at  the  pn  sent  time  in  St.  Louis. 

Thl.s  project  has  never  been  dire  :tly  authorized  by  Congress 
and  no  appropriation  has  been  made  toward  It.  It  is  bot- 
tomfed  on  fraud.  It  is  permeated  with  graft  and  It  is  putrid 
with  corruption. 

lYie  project  in  a  nutshell  Is  a  )latn  real -estate  unloading 
scheme  with  not  one  slnde  element  of  decency  or  necessity  to 
r«oommend  it. 

The  people  of  St.  Louis  were  led  to  believe  by  the  (ffomoters 
of  the  scheme  that  this  FMeral  C  overnment  was  pledged  to 
put  |:!3 .500,000  Into  thia  memorltl.  The  civic  shysters  and 
political  chlaelen  of  the  city,  tod  k  y  the  mayor,  staged  a  spe- 
cial bond-Issue  election  in  SepUmber  1935.  Through  the 
reiultii  of  this  election  the  cltliens  of  St.  Louts,  It  was  alleged. 
Tot«d  to  Issue  bonds  in  the  suit  of  17.500,000  as  a  contribution 
to  the  ^denl  Oovcmment  for  ai4  and  assistance  in  locating 
an  im  proved  national  park  or  pli 
few  n- onths  after  this  bond -Issue 
paruaan  Commlttae  and  the  St 

rtvealad  to  ths  public  that  the  elation  was  crooked,  crooked 
bscauw  more  than  46.000  fake  nar  les  had  been  carried  on  the 
poll  b)X>ks  and  because  evidences  i>f  fraud  were  uncovered  in 
every  one  of  the  19  wards  in  whlcii  this  bond  issue  carried. 

Despite  the  confessions  of  two  ^lerks  and  a  judge  of  elec- 
tion that  in  their  immediate  predncts  the  ballot  boxes  had 
been  'ituffed  from  150  to  300  ballots  and  despite  the  fact 
that  in  some  precincts  more  votes  were  counted  for  the  pro- 
posal than  the  entire  registration  lists  showed,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  a  few  weeks  iigo  held  that  these  ballot 
boxes,  ccmtaining  the  admitted  evii  lence  of  fraud,  were  legally 
Donexistmt  and  could  not  be  ope  led  by  the  lower  courts  to 
use  the  contents  as  evidence  in  the  prosecution  of  those  who 
were  indicted  for  these  crimes  against  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  decision  of  tlje  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri ')ras  based  on  the  thesis  that  any  special  law  setting  up 
conditions  for  towns  of  over  100  000  population  over  those 
governing  the  elections  In  all  oth€  r  cities  and  villages  of  the 
State  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Tlii.s  decision  arrived  at  by  tie  honorable  court  would. 
It  seems,  imply  that  if  one  speciiJ  law  of  this  character  is 
anconstituticmal.  other  special  la^v  of  the  same  kind  would 
also  be  imconstltutional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  constitutional  questions  In- 
volved In  this  Bt.  Louis  memorial  scheme.  They  are  both 
State  and  National.  The  Constltitlon  of  Missoun  prohibits 
any  dty  from  levying  a  tax  or  tss  Ung  bonds  for  the  purpoes 
of  making  a  gift  to  any  person  oi  corporattaD.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  has  ruled  that  no  one 


In  St.  Louis.    Within  a 
election  the  Citizens  Non- 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  had 


acting  as  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Government  has  the  au- 
thority to  accept  donations  of  money  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
emoaent  or  any  agency  thereof  uxiless  authorized  to  do  so  by 
Cor.gress.  The  Acting  Comptroller  General  in  his  annual 
repDrt  for  1937,  page  38.  says:  It  has  been  generally  held 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  authority  no  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  accept  such  gifts." 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  early  in  1935, 
passed  a  so-called  enabling  act,  directing  the  people  of  any 
cit3'  having  over  400.000  inhabitants  and  having  a  board 
of  aidermen.  that  on  petition  of  1,000  taxpayers,  the  board 
shall  order  a  jpecial  election  to  determine  whether  they 
shall  Issue  bonds  for  the  proposed  improved  national  park 
or  plaza.  This  act,  with  the  restrictions  placed  in  it,  could 
apply  but  to  one  city  in  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  and  is  clearly 
special  legislation  affecting  elections.  This  kind  of  legisla- 
tio;i  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  State  constitution,  yet 
this  same  supreme  court  held  the  Enabling  Act  valid  in  1935. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  talk  an  hour  about  the  irregularities 
in  connection  with  this  whole  memorial  scheme.  Sufficient 
to  say,  the  money  put  up  by  St.  Louis  comes  to  Washington 
tainted  with  fraud,  graft,  and  corruption.  The  decisions  of 
the  courts,  the  failure  to  prosecute  those  guilty  of  election 
crimes,  the  record  of  postponements  and  continuances  in 
th«'  courts  of  St.  Louis  have  made  this  matter  so  shameful 
that  no  honorable  man  knowing  the  facts  as  I  do  would 
even  want  his  name  connected  with  this  memorial  scheme 
even  though  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  westward  expansion 
were  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  Most  surprising  of  all 
the  facts  is  the  apparent  willmgness  of  Secretary  Ickes, 
th(?  National  Park  Service,  and  a  bunch  of  petty  politicians 
to  go  on  promoting  an  enterprise  which  will  always  bear  the 
stifmia  of  dishonesty  and  Indecency  May  I  say  I  trust  the 
Members  of  the  next  Congress  will  vote  for  a  resolution 
which  calls  for  a  lull  investigation  of  this  attempt  to  use 
thi?  money  appropriated  for  relief  for  purposes  of  such  ques- 
tionable nature. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or    MAS.SACHl'Sm^ 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKP1U:SENTATIVE3 
Thursday.  June  2,  1938 


OORRESPONDENCI  WITH  81X7RETARY  HULL 


Mr.  TREADWAY     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Rscord.  I  Include  the  following  correspond- 
ence with  Secretary  Hull: 

DrTAjiTMrNT  or  Stati. 

Washington.  May  23,  193i. 
Tfce  Honormble  Aixin'  T  Triadwat, 

House  ot   Representatives 

Mt  Dxar  Mk.  T»«ai»wat:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  May  7, 
19;i8.  encloEing  a  cfrrular  letter  from  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers.  New  York  City  commpntlng  on  the  proposed 
tr«de  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom.  It  Is  staled  in  the 
circular  that  the  negotiations  are  apparently  behind  scliedule,  that 
uncertainty  concerning:  this  agreement  Is  having  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  domestic  wool-textile  Industry,  and  that  the  Industry 
ha?  been  unable  to  obtain  adequate  assurance  that  the  State  De- 
partment Is  sufficiently  famiUar  or  sympathetic  with  the  Industry's 
problems  You  request  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  state- 
nv(  nts  In  the  circular  letter  and  that  reply  be  made  to  the  Uaquiries 
contained  therein. 

,\8  you  kiKiw.  It  Is  only  4  months  since  the  formal  notice  of 
Uit«ntlon  to  ne^Uate  a  trade  a^ecment  with  the  United  Kln^om 
was  mued.  The  period  for  the  submission  of  briefs  with  refer- 
en:e  to  this  ap-eement  closed  on  Febrxiary  28,  1938,  and  the  public 
h« Mings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  ended 
on  March  23.  1938  Since  that  time  the  InformaUon  presented 
by  interested  persona  to  tliat  committee.  Including  the  informa- 
tion submitted  by  rrpresentatlves  of  the  domestic  wool-tezUla 
industry,  has  been  receiving  careful  study  by  experts  of  the  Oov- 
•nunent.  and  active  negotiations  have  begun.     No  one  can  for»> 
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tell  how  long  these  negotlatiorvs  will  be  In  progress;  but.  In  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  thoroughness  and  care 
with  which  the  trade-agreements  organization  Is  dealing  with  the 
many  problems  involved,  It  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  expect 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  by  June  1,  1938,  as  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  states  had  been  optimistically 
predicted. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  uncertainty  concerning  the 
pending  agreement  is  causing  decreased  production,  reductions  in 
wages,  and  demoralization  of  the  market  of  the  domestic  wool- 
textile  industry,  I  feel  sure  that  careful  study  of  the  agreements 
already  made  and  of  the  care  with  which  the  negotiatlonti  are 
conducted  should  dispel  such  apprehension.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment believe — an?  I  doubt  if  any  informed  person  in  the  indus- 
try believes — that  the  apprehension  to  which  you  refer  is  an  Im- 
portant cause  of  the  present  state  of  operations  in  the  Industry. 
The  decrease  in  production  and  "demoralization"  of  the  market 
to  which  reference  is  made  commenced  several  months  before  even 
the  preliminary  announcement  was  made  that  the  negotiation  of 
a  trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  contemplated.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  major  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  gen- 
eral business  recession.  Also,  as  is  well  known,  the  wool-textile 
industry  has  to  contend  with  problems  arising  out  of  the  seasonal 
character  of  the  demand  for  its  products.  Moreover,  the  high 
level  of  mill  activity  In  the  first  half  of  1937  seems  to  have  affected 
the  Industry's  operations  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  and 
In  the  early  months  of  this  year,  as  is  indicated  by  the  foUow- 
Ing  quotation  from  the  International  TextUe-Apparel  Analysis  of 
December  24,   1937: 

"It  must  be  considered  that  activity  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1937  was  on  a  very  high  level,  representing  to  a  large  extent 
overproduction.  It  will  take  several  months  longer  to  liquidate 
these  excesses." 

Nat\irally,  this  Department  is  anxious  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
occasion  for  business  uncertainty.  In  the  wool-textile  industry  as 
In  others,  and  is  hopefxil  that  the  negotiations  with  the  United 
Kingdom  can  be  brought  to  as  early  a  termination  as  the  con- 
clusion of  a  satisfactory  agreement  wUl  permit.  MeanwhUe, 
however.  It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  the  Industry  Itself, 
and  those  who  speak  for  It  collectively,  can  do  much  to  steady 
the  whole  situation  by  refraining  from  creating  exaggerated  fears, 
based  upon  conjecture,  which  are  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  The 
great  care  with  which  concessions  have  been  made  In  past  agree- 
ments should  Itself  be  enough  to  dUpel  such  fears.  If  more 
assurance  Is  needed.  It  ts  afforded  by  the  systematic  and  thor- 
ough manner  In  which  the  multitude  of  relevant  facts  concerning 
the  proposed  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  are  being 
checked  and  rechecked.  If  this  results  in  somewhat  prolonging 
the  period  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  conoeeslons,  if  any.  wUl  be 
made  on  wool  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand  it  ought  to 
furnish  definite  assurance  that  no  Ul-consldered  action  will  be 
taken. 

I  have  noted  the  sUtement  in  the  circular  which  implies  that 
the  Department  of  Bute  is  not  sufflciently  familiar  or  sympa- 
thetic with  the  problems  of  the  wool-textile  Industry,  As  the 
authors  of  this  statement  well  know,  this  Department  does  not 
rely  exclusively  upon  its  own  staff  and  resources  for  information 
concerning  the  wool-textile  Industry.  Other  agenciss  of  the 
Oovemment,  as  well,  are  represented  In  the  Interdepartmental 
trade-agreements  organlaatlon.  and  full  utlllBatlon  Is  being  made 
of  the  extensive  information  constantly  available  and  of  the 
wide  knowledge  of  the  experts  In  such  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  and  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission.  In  addition,  as  stated  above, 
the  domestic  wool -textile  industry  has  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  reciprocity  information  data  and  views  which  have 
been  receiving  most  careful  and  sympathetic  study.  The  welfare 
of  so  Important  an  Industry  as  the  wool -textile  Industry  naturally 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  those  responsible  for  the  adixlnia- 
tration  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

As  you  requested,  I  have  taken  note  of  the  statement  In  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  circular  to  the  effect  that  the  National 
Association  of  'Wool  Manufacturers  has  engaged  counsel  to  inquire 
Into  the  constitutionality  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  You  wiU 
no  doubt  recall  that  there  was  Included  in  the  record  of  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 96,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  a  memorandiim  offered 
by  Mr.  Sayre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  entitled  "Constitu- 
tionality of  Trade  Agreements  Act."  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  memo- 
randum for  convenient  reference. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure.  I  am  having  your  letter 
and  a  copy  of  its  enclosure  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Iniformatlon.  which  in  turn  will  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  represented 
in  the  trade-agreements  organization. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^^^^  ^^ 

(Enclosure:  Memorandum  on  Constitutionality  of  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.) 

JiTKS  3,  1938. 
Re  TA  611.4131/1622 

Hon.  CosoKix  HxTU., 

Secretary  of  State,  Waahington,  D.  C. 
Mt  DBAS  Mb.  SBcaRABT:  I  thank  you  for  your  extended  reply 
to  my  letter  relaUve  to  the  prapcmad  BrlUsh  trade  treaty,  with 


which  I  enclosed  a  circular  letter  from  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  and  asked  for  your  comments  regarding  cer- 
tain statements  made  therein. 

I  have  transmitted  to  the  president  of  this  organization  for 
his  Information  a  copy  of  your  letter,  and  shall  leave  any  detailed 
reply  to  him.  However,  there  are  certain  general  remarks  which 
I  desire  to  malte. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trade-treaty  program  places  la 
the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  men.  not  responsible  t^  the  elec- 
torate, the  absolute  power  of  economic  life  and  death  over  every 
domestic  Industry  dependent  upon  tariff  protection.  An  Industry 
never  knows  whether  It  will  be  placed  upon  the  sacrificial  altar 
until  each  new  trade  treaty  is  signed  by  the  President  and  thus 
made  effective  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  although  the 
right  of  ratification  Is  reserved  by  most  foreign  legislative  bodies. 
Such  a  program,  it  must  be  conceded.  Is  not  calculated  to  restore 
confidence  or  eliminate  fear,  especially  when  rising  production 
costs  in  this  country,  resulting  from  several  different  administra- 
tion policies,  are  constantly  increasing  the  competitive  advantage 
of  foreign  producers.  Uncertainty  will  necessarily  exist  In  every 
Industry  over  which  the  threat  of  economic  Injury  or  extinction 
hangs.  Regardless  of  other  factors  contributing  to  the  depressed 
state  of  the  woolen  Industry,  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
apprehension  that  drastic  reductions  may  be  made  In  our  woolen 
tariffs  under  the  proposed  British  treaty  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding. 

You  state  In  your  letter  that  a  study  of  the  agreements  already 
made  "and  of  the  care  with  which  the  negotiations  are  conducted" 
should  dispel  this  fear  and  apprehension.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  agreements  furnish  ample  Justification  for  looldng  upon  the 
proposed  British  treaty  with  alarm,  particularly  In  view  of  its 
wide  scope  and  the  fact  that  our  concessions  wiU  be  extended 
gratis  to  other  countries. 

I  wish  I  could  feel  as  you  do,  that  American  Interests  are  given 
sympathetic  consideration  In  the  negotiation  of  the  trade  treaties. 
I  had  rather  gained  the  impression  from  published  statements  of 
those  associated  in  the  treaty  program  and  from  observations 
made  at  the  preliminary  hearings  on  proposed  treaties  that  there 
was  a  very  definite  lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  treaty  negotiators.  I  might  also  say  that  the  purpose 
of  the  treaty  program  seems  at  present  to  be  somewhat  at  variance 
'With  the  original  purpoae,  namely,  the  expansion  of  our  export 
trade.  You,  of  course,  have  stressed  the  imixurtance  of  trying  to 
bring  about  world  peace  through  trade  treaties.  Dr.  Orady  has 
stated  that  the  objective  Is  the  "general  amelioration  of  the  world 
situation."  Assistant  Secretary  Sayre  has  said  that  the  purpose 
of  the  program  "must  be  broader  than  mere  horse  trading"  and 
that  "selfish  trade  advantages"  one  way  or  the  other  are  of  no  con- 
sequence. Perhaps  this  indifferent  attitude  on  the  part  of  re- 
sponsible officials  associated  with  the  treaty  program  explains  why 
we  have  In  most  instances  received  the  short  end  of  the  bargain. 
In  the  recent  Czechoslovakisn  treaty,  for  example,  our  negotiators 
gave  up  duty  concessions  on  64  Items  covering  48  percent  of  that 
country's  exports  to  the  United  States,  while  we  obtained  duly 
concessions  on  only  18  items  covering  but  7.8  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Cscchoslovakla.  Six  of  these  latter  Items  will  continue 
to  be  subject  to  an  import  quota,  the  limitation  on  imports  of 
American  automobiles  (at  a  minimum  tariff  of  |50fi)  being  1,600 
per  year. 

I  recall  that  during  your  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  resolution  to  extend  the  trade-treaty  legulation 
you  stated  that  "the  question  of  tariff  protection  per  se"  did  not 
arise  In  connection  with  the  treiity  program.    Tou  added ; 

"This  program  calls  merely  for  dealing  with  excessive,  unreason- 
able, and  trouble-breeding  restraints  and  restrictions  on  trads." 
Evidently  you  regard  each  of  the  numerous  reductions  hereto* 
fore  made  under  the  trade  treaties  as  coming  within  one  of  these 
categories.  In  my  opinion,  sucli  a  classification  cannot  be  Justified 
In  most  instances. 

If  the  treaty  program  were  confined  to  a  reduction  of  what 
might  properly  be  regarded  us  excessive  and  unreasonable  tariff 
rates.  It  would  not  he  subject  to  the  severe  and  Justifiable  criti- 
cism which  Is  now  raised  against  It.  Unfortunately,  however. 
It  seems  to  have  been  extended  far  beyond  what  you  have  said 
Is  Its  purpose.  American  industries  and  American  worklngmen 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  If  the  sound  principle  of  maintaining 
such  tariff  duties  as  would  equalize  the  foreign  cost-of-productlon 
advantage  were  being  adhered  to.  However,  when  the  trade-treaty 
legislation  was  under  consideration,  the  administration  refused 
to  be  restricted  by  any  such  formula,  and  in  negotiating  trade 
treaties  you  have  not  hesitated  to  disregard  It.  Personally.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  tariff  duty  which  merely  equalizes  the  competi- 
tive advantage  of  the  foreign  producer  can  be  regarded  as  ex- 
cessive, at  least  in  cases  where  the  domestic  product  Is  produced 
In  commercial  quantities  at  a  cost  not  economically  prohibitive. 

The  President,  as  a  candidate  for  office,  stated  that  he  knew  of 
no  excessively  high  duties  on  farm  products,  and  promised  that 
no  agricultural  duties  would  be  reduced.  Despite  this  statement, 
and  despite  your  own  statement  that  the  treaty  program  Is 
concerned  only  with  the  reduction  of  excessive  duties,  the  rates 
on  a  considerable  list  of  farm  products  have  been  reduced  by 
as  much  as  60  percent.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  conclu8tT#  evi- 
dence that  the  reductions  under  the  treaty  program  have  not  been 
confined,  as  you  contend,  to  unrosonsble  and  escessiTe  rates. 
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Hence  I  repeat  that  there  ta  ample 
■ion  ot  the  woolen  Industry  and 

to  be   Mlvencly  affected  under  tbe 
Tbere  are  otber  pliasea  at  tbe  ti 
should  like  to  reler.  but.  of  course, 
writing  a  letter.     I  do.  however 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  treaty 

Id    the   memorandum   which   you 
Sayre  presents  the  Department's 
stltut)  snail  ty  oX  the  legislation.     I 
of   the   Republican   minority  d  the 
challeiiglQg  the  constitutionality  of 
tlon  Vi  the  arKuments  set  forth  t" 
portloiu  on  j»gt  2]  and  pages  33  to 
clearly  point  out  v  herein  the  tradr 
delegaUng  discretionary  legislative 
trary  t.o  the  Constitution.    In  o\ir 
tlon   to   extend   the   trade-treaty 
reasserted  our  viewpoint  and 
staUsi; : 

"Th'ire  is  a  vital  distinction 
put  ir.to  effect,  under  certain 
gresB  lias  si>eclfled  In  advance  and 
provided  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
with   respect   to  which  tariff   re<3 
amount  of  luch  reductions.     Similarly 
tween  the  powers  conferred  on 
tariff  provisions,  which  five  htm 
duties  up  or  down  in  soeordance 
Congress  preealbea,  and  the 
Trade    Apeemvnts   Act,   which   layi 
*7ardsuck  ' " 

The  Curtlae-Wrtfht  deetaion 
randum,  was  decided   in  December 
feired  to  to  the  views  of  the 
While  thftt  decision  upheld  the 
certain  broad  authority   In  eoi 
Supreme  Court  made  It  very  clear 
cation  to  the  governmental  powers 
Constitution,  which  of  oourae  woul  i 
of  OongrMi  to  fix  snd  adjust  Urlff 
Dr.  Bayre  w«re  sound,  that  deetsloii 
M  an  abandonment  of  the  res 
(la  U    8    949)    and  i/ampton  * 
M4)  governing  the  dclegaUon  of 
"to  the  President. 

In  cotmection  with  the 

Erogram.  I  should  like  to  Invite  . 
[on  Thomas  D.  Thatcher,  former 
States,  which  was  Inserted  In  the 
IS.   193S.  by  Senator  VhXToanaa. 
view  that  the  legislation  Is  Invalid 
tlon  of  legislative  power  to  the  P^ 
During  the  hearings  before  the 
the    resolution    to   extend   the 
asked  by  Congressman  Vinsoit 
to  hold  the  law  unconstitutional 
been  dealt  with  adversely  by  the 
reason   for  thU.     You  will  recall 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  American 
protest  when  they  believed  the 
assessed  on  lmfx>rted  merchandise 
and  Innocent-looking  provision  of 
tion  516   (h)    was  made  Inapplicable 
treaties      When   this  amendment 
Senate   at   the   request   of    the 
directed  to  the  fact  that  it  would 
their  rtght  to  litigate  matters  arlstni 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  btll  repUe^ 

•That   IS  what   we  Intend  to  do 
or  delay  from  domestic  Interests." 
To  my  mind,  this  provlsicm  of 
•olutely   tndtfenslble.     It   is 
would  very  likely  be  held  invahd  if 
courts   for   review.     So  far   as   I 
available  by  which  the 
If  you  can  Inform  me  of  any  other 
have  you  do  so. 

aincerely  yours. 
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are  certain  limitations  In 

to  make  a  brief  reference  to 


program, 
enclosed   Assistant   Secretary 
in  support  of  the  con- 
enclosing  herewith  the  views 
Ways  and  Means   Committee 
he  act.    I  Invite  your  atten- 
.  particularly  the  marked 
.  Inclusive,  which  to  my  mind 
legislation  is  defective  in 
authority  to  the  President  con- 
d^asentlng  views  on  the  resolu- 
ation    we    of    the    minority 
Dr.  Sayre's  contentions  by 
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For    the    following    reasons, 
unable  to  support  the  bill   (H.  R 
power  to  ilz  tariff  duties  and  to 
ments  with  foreign  nations  withoiit 
•ubsequent  ratification  thereof  by 

1.  It  delegates  to  the  PreeUlent 
tariff    pairing — not   simply    an 
deflrute   formula  laid  down   in 
given    under    the    present   flexible 
provides  for  an   unconstitutional 
tng  pwwer  of  Congress,  contrary 
has  called  "the  plainest  and  most 
Constitution." 


permitting  the  Executive  to 

rates  of  duty  which  Con- 

__  him  blanket  authority,  as 

to  determine  both  the  items 

_,   shall  be   made  and  the 

there  Is  a  vast  difference  be- 

President   under  the  flexible 

suthorlty   to   adjust   tariff 

.  a  definite  formula  which 

authority  conferred  by  the 

down    no   lueh    formula    or 


.  by  Dr    Sayre  In  hu  memo- 

iwe,  and   hence  was  not   re- 

_  minority  on  the  l»4  law 

Ot  the  Preeldent  to  exerctae 

with   foreign   affairs,   tlie 

the  decision  has  no  vpph- 

■peetftoally  referred  to  in  the 

include  the  exclusive  power 

duties.     If  the  ecntention  of 

would  have  to  be  interpreted 
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a  It  has  no  counterpart  In  past  legislation.  Republican  or 
Democratic,  since  In  each  previous  reciprocity  measure  Congress 
ha.)  either  fixed  In  advance  the  conceasioos  or  retaliations  the 
Prtjsident  might  lise  as  a  basis  for  negotiation,  or  It  has  reserved 
th«  right  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  approve  or  reject  any 
treaty  or  agreement  entered  into  by  turn. 

U.  Any  previous  legislation  giving  the  President  authority  to 
put  a  prescribed  legislative  policy  of  Congress  into  effect  upon 
th.?  finding  by  him  that  a  certain  state  of  facts  existed  is  no 
pn«edent  for  giving  him  the  power  under  similar  conditions  to 
put  Into  effect  rates  of  duty  which  he  himself  prescriiies. 

•  •••••• 

DISCtTSSIOV 

1.  The  legal  aspects:  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
pn^vides  In  section  1  of  article  I  that  all  legislative  powers  therein 
grmted  shall  be  vested  in  the  Congress.  Section  8  of  the  same 
article  provides,  among  other  things,  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  "lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises"  and 
to  "regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations."  Article  11  lodges  the 
executive  power  of  the  Government  in  the  President,  and  the 
Judicial  power  in  the   Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  many  times  held  that  under  this  division 
of  powers,  It  Is  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  for  Congress  to  dele- 
gate its  legislative  powers  to  the  EScecutlve,  or  to  Invest  Itself  with 
either  exectuive  or  Judicial  power  The  bill  gives  the  President 
broad  discretionary  power  in  fixing  tariff  duties,  and  the  Minority 
submit  that  it  Is  therefore  unconstitutional. 

•  •••••• 

Those  iponsorixig  the  bill  attempt  to  argue  that  It  Is  not  a  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power,  but  rather  one  of  administrative  power, 
sgainst  which  there  is  of  course  no  constitutional  luhlbition. 
Tliey  point  to  the  fact  that  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  President 
may  out  increase  or  decrease  an  existing  duty  by  more  than  50 
percent,  but  thu  UmiUtlon  only  goes  to  prove  the  contention  of 
the  minority  that  It  Is  the  President  who  fixes  tariff  duties  under 
the  bill  sDd  not  CungreitH.  They  also  attempt  to  show  that  the 
bill  lays  down  a  rule  u(  conduct  U)  guide  the  President  In  Axing 
dulien.  but  tlie  minority  fubmlt  Uiat  he  Is  guided  only  by  hit  owu 
discretion 

At  first  blush.  It  might  neem  that  the  bill  goes  no  further  than 
the  present  flexible  tariff  provuions,  which  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent to  increase  or  decretute  existing  duties  by  not  to  exceed  ftO 
percent  in  order  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Congress  that  tariff 
rates  Khali  be  maintained  at  such  a  level  aa  to  equalise  the  dif- 
ference In  cost  of  producuon  of  domestic  and  foreign  articles. 
However,  the  minority  wish  to  point  out  that  there  Is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  laying  down  a  formula  for  rate  making  and  direct- 
ing the  President  to  modify  rates  to  conform  thereto,  and  in  doing 
what  is  proposed  by  the  pending  bill.  Here  no  formula  Is  pro- 
vided. On  the  contrary,  the  Presidejit  furnlshefi  his  own  "yard- 
stick" and  make.s  his  own  rates.  subj»-ct,  of  course,  to  the  general 
limitation  provided 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Sayre,  in  his  argument 
before  the  committee,  contended  that  the  bill  did  provide  a  'yard- 
stick.'    On  this  point,  he  said: 

"In  the  present  bill  the  language  of  the  yardstick  provides  that 
the  I>resldent,  whenever  he  finds  that  any  existing  duties  or  other 
Import  restrictions  are  unduly  burdening;  and  restricting  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.'  or  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  wUl  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  powers'  conferred  by  the 
act    l."*  authorized  to  do  gpeclflpd  thlnes." 

The  minority  r^spectfu'.Iy  submit  that  the  langxiage  referred  to 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Is  not  a  yardstick,  or  rule,  or 
formula  for  ratp-maklng  but  a  condition  precedent  to  the  exer- 
cise nf  the  President's  power  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  and  to 
proclaim  such  modlticatlcns  of  existing  duties  "as  are  required  or 
appropriate"  to  carr^'  otit  any  foreign-trade  agreement  which  he 
ha.«i  entered  into  The  rule  of  conduct,  if  any  is  present,  must  b« 
found  in  the  delegation  of  authority,  not  in  the  state  of  facta 
which  must  exist  &s  a  condition  precedent  to  bringing  that  author- 
ity Into  operation.     What  rule  of  conduct  Is  there  laid  down'' 

In  delegating  the  President  the  power  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments and  to  modify  exlrtlng  duties  the  bill  lays  down  no  rule 
such  as  Is  provided  under  the  flexible  tariff  provisions  that  the 
rates  fixed  shall  equalize  the  difference  In  foreign  and  domestic 
production  costs,  or  that  they  shall  be  reduced  by  a  particular 
amount  The  only  "rule"  laid  down  at  all  Is  the  limitation  that 
no  change  in  duty  shall  modify  existing  rates  by  more  than  50 
percent,  but  this  provision  is  only  a  limitation  to  his  discretion. 
The  bill  does  provide  that  the  duties  shall  be  such  as  are  required 
3r  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  foreign-trade  agreements,  but  in 
negotiating  those  agreements  the  President  has  a  free  hand,  both 
as  to  the  articles  with  respect  to  which  concessions  are  to  be  made 
and  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  duties,  and  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  those  agreements  he  is  merely  carrying  out  his 
own  purposes 

Inasmuch  as  the  proponent"  of  the  bill  do  not  rest  their  argu- 
ment in  favor  nf  its  rnn.=;tltutionalily  solely  upon  Its  alleged 
analogy  to  the  present  flexiblf  taritT  provisions,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  discuss  certain  Ther  cnnten':ons  made  by  them.  For  exannple, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  cited  many  instances  where  Con- 
gress in  the  past,  as  far  back  as  1794,  had  authorized  the  President 
tinder  certain  conditions  to  impose  duties  and  to  place  restric- 
tions upon   foreign  commerce. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  nature  was  that  of  June  4,  1794.  under 
Which  President  Washington  wa^  authorized  to  lay  an  embargo  on 
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ships  and  vessels  In  ports  of  the  United  States  whenever  In  his 
opinion  the  public  safety  required.  The  distinction  between  that 
case  and  the  present  bill  is  that  there  the  President  had  no  legis- 
lative discretion.  When  he  found  certain  facts  to  exist  he  was 
required  to  place  into  effect  the  previously  declared  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  an  embargo  be  laid.  Under  the  bill,  however,  the  state 
of  facts  which  the  President  must  find  before  making  any  change  In 
duties  is  only  a  condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  dis- 
cretion. This  Is  a  distinction  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  either  ignores  or  fails  to  understand. 

The  rule  of  law  applicable  to  such  cases  as  the  act  of  1794  has 
been  well  stated  by  Judge  Ranney,  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  and 
his  statement  of  the  law  has  many  times  been  quoted  with  ap- 
proval by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of  C.  W.  <fr 
Z.  R  R.  Co.  v.  Commissioners  (1  Ohio  State,  77),  Judge  Ranney 
said: 

"The  true  distinction,  therefore.  Is  between  the  dclegat'.on  of 
power  to  make  a  law.  which  necessarily  Involves  a  discretion  as  to 
what  It  shall  be.  and  conferring  an  authority  or  discretion  as  to  Its 
execution,  to  be  exercised  under  and  In  pursuance  of  law.  The 
first  cannot  be  dene:  to  the  latter  no  valid  objt?ctlon  can  be  made." 
The  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  McKlnley  Tariff  Act  of  1890  were 
cited  by  the  proponents  as  a  precedent  for  the  present  bill.  Under 
that  act  sugar,  molasses,  tea,  coffee,  and  hides  were  placed  upon 
the  free  list,  with  a  provision  that  If  any  country  producing  and 
exporting  any  such  articles  to  the  United  States  Imposed  unequal 
or  unreasonable  duties  on  the  products  of  the  United  States  the 
President  might  suspend  the  free  entry  of  such  articles  and  impose 
thereon  certain  rates  of  duty  fixed  by  Congress  In  the  act.  In  up- 
holding this  delegation  of  authority  In  a  tost  case  the  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  that  there  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  was 
exercised  when  It  declared  that  the  free  entry  of  the  articles  was 
to  be  suspended,  and  certain  specified  duties  imposed,  upon  a 
certain  contingency.  {Field  v.  Clark.  143  U.  8.  949).  The  present 
bin.  however,  ■[>eclfies  no  duties  to  be  Imposed  upon  the  happening 
of  any  contingency,  but  leaves  the  fixing  of  those  duties  to  the 
President. 

The  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  Dlngley  Tariff  Act  of  1897  were 
also  cited  as  a  precedent.  There  the  President  was  given  the  author- 
ity ( 1 )  to  lower  the  duties  on  certain  named  products  to  the  amounts 
stated  In  the  act  In  return  for  reciprocal  concessions  by  foreign 
countries;  (2)  to  impose  certain  fixed  penalty  duties  upon  certain 
other  named  articles  when  the  countries  from  which  they  were 
exported  discriminated  against  domestic  products;  and  (3)  to  con- 
clude reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  countries  by  granting  reduc- 
tions In  duty  of  not  more  than  20  percent  In  return  for  equivalent 
concessions  from  such  countries,  such  treaties  to  be  approved  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  before  they  should  become  effective. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  first  and  second  delegations  of  authority 
under  the  Dlngley  Act  were  more  or  leas  Identical  with  that  con- 
ferred by  the  McKlnley  Act,  the  President  merely  having  the  power 
to  put  certain  rates  previously  fixed  by  Congress  Into  effect  upon 
finding  the  existence  of  a  specified  state  of  facts.  The  third  delega- 
tion of  authority,  however,  Is  most  nearly  like  that  contained  In  the 
present  bill,  but  there  are  two  very  clear  distinctions.  In  the  first 
place,  a  definite  rule  was  there  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
President  In  making  concessions  In  tariff  rates,  namely,  that  they 
should  be  equivalent  to  concessions  made  by  foreign  countries.  The 
second  and  most  Important  distinction  is  that  regardless  of  what 
rates  of  duty  the  President  fixed  under  the  act  of  1897,  they  were 
required  to  be  submitted  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  for  approval 
or  rejection,  thus  preserving  to  Congress  Its  full  legislative  powers. 
Under  the  present  bill  no  such  reservation  is  made. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1909  was  also  cited  as  a  precedent  for  Presiden- 
tial tariff  making.  Under  that  act  Congress  set  up  two  sets  of 
duties,  a  maximum  schedule  and  a  minimum  schedule.  The  maxi- 
mum schedule  was  made  of  general  application,  but  f)ower  was 
given  to  the  President  to  put  the  minimum  schedule  Into  effect  with 
respect  to  all  countries  which  he  found  did  not  discriminate  against 
the  products  of  this  country.  Here,  again,  the  President  had  no 
power  to  fix  duties  such  as  he  is  given  under  the  pending  bill. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  the  President  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  but  unlike  the 
present  bill,  it  provided  that  any  such  treaty  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  ratiflcatlcn  or  rejection.  Also,  the  Collier  bill  (H.  R. 
6662).  which  was  vetoed  by  President  Hoover  during  the  Seventy- 
second  Congress,  provided  that  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements 
which  the  President  was  thereby  authorized  and  directed  to  nego- 
tiate should  not  become  operative  unless  Congress  by  law  approved 
them. 

Sections  337  and  338  of  the  present  tariff  law  have  been  cited 
as  delegations  of  tarlff-mtiking  powers  to  the  President.  Section 
337  authorizes  the  President  to  exclude  foreign  articles  from  entry 
upon  the  existence  of  a  certain  state  of  facts,  namely,  unfair 
methods  of  comj>etltlon  and  unfair  acts  in  the  importation  of 
such  articles.  Section  338  authorizes  the  President  to  impose  such 
new  or  additional  duties  as  will  offset  certain  foreign  discrimina- 
tions against  our  commerce.  In  both  cases,  Congress  had  de- 
clared In  advance  its  legislative  policy  which  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  carry  out  under  certain  conditions.  In  the  first 
Instance,  that  policy  Ls  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  goods  from 
Importation.  In  the  second.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  imposition 
of  such  duties  as  are  necessary  to  offset  the  b\irden  or  disad- 
vantage to  domestic  commerce  or  the  benefit  to  the  conunerce  of  a 
third  country.  The  first  Is  automatically  applied  when  the  con- 
ditions precedent  are  found  to  exist.  The  second  must  iOxst  be 
ascertained   by   applying  the  legislative  nile   laid  down   by  Con- 


gress.    These    provisions,    therefore,    are    no    precedent    for    the 
pending  bill. 

So  far  as  the  precedents  are  concerned,  the  minority  confidently 
assert  that  In  no  past  legislation,  whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic, has  Congress  ever  given  the  President  a  free  hand  In  tariff 
making;  in  no  past  legislation  has  It  authorized  him  under 
general  powers  to  conclude  reciprocal  foreign  trade  treaties  with- 
out also  requiring  that  before  becoming  operative  any  such  treaties 
should  first  be  ratified  by  Congress;  and  In  no  past  legislation  has 
It  given  him  specific  powers  to  make  reciprocal-trade  concessions 
without  first  providing  the  Instruments  he  could  use  in  tariff 
bargaining. 

In  connection  with  this  dlscvisslon  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
President's  tariff  proposal.  Involving  as  It  does  the  surrender  of  the 
tariff-making  power  of  Congress  to  the  Elxecutlve.  It  seems  proper 
to  recall  the  position  taken  by  the  Democrats  with  reference  to 
the  existing  fiexible  tariff  provisions  even  after  they  had  been  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court.  While  practically  every  leading 
Democrat  expressed  his  opposition  to  these  provisions,  it  will 
suffice  to  quote  from  the  remarlcs  of  one  who  is  rather  closely  con- 
nected with  the  present  proposal,  namely,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  HiUl. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  manv  years,  and  in  his  minority  report  on 
the  tariff  bill  of  1930  he  stated  that  the  flexible  tariff  provisions 
were  "subversive  of  the  plain  functions  of  Congress."  Upon  an- 
other occasion  he  declared  that  they  constituted  an  "unjustifiable 
arrogance  of  power  and  authority  to  the  President,"  and  in  a 
speech  made  on  May  0.  1933,  when  he  was  a  member  of  another 
legislative  body,  he  asserted  that  these  provisions  practically  vested 
In  the  President  the  "supreme  taxing  power  of  the  Nation,  con- 
trary to  the  plainest  and  most  fundamental  provisions  of  the 
Constitution."  He  also  referred  to  the  power  granted  to  the 
President  thereimder  as  a  "vast  and  uncontrolled  power,  larger 
than  had  been  surrendered  by  one  great  coordinate  depart- 
ment of  the  Oovernment  to  another  since  the  British  House  of 
Commons  wrenched  the  taxing  power  from  an  autocratic  king.** 

Not  only  have  individual  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  bit- 
terly assailed  the  delegation  of  tariff-making  authorltv  to  the 
President  but  the  party  itself  has  gone  on  record  in  lU  last  plat- 
form aa  being  opposed  to  Executive  Interference  with  the  tariff, 
and  the  present  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has  taken  tbe  same 
position  in  public  utterances, 

In  view  of  this  past  record  of  the  Democrats  with  reference  to 
Presidential  tariff  making,  it  appears  to  the  minority  that  for  them 
to  be  consistent  they  should  be  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent bill,  which  goes  far  beyond  the  delegations  of  authority  which 
in  the  past  they  have  so  bitterly  opposed. 

While  the  minority  have  no  objection  to  endeavoring  to  expand 
the  foreign  trade  of  this  country,  they  feel  it  should  be  accom- 
plished by  constitutional  means.  The  President  could  either  be 
given  authority  to  negotiate  reciprocal -tariff  agreements  to  be  sub- 
sequently submitted  to  Congress  for  ratification,  or  Congress  oould 
lay  down  In  advance  certain  concessions  or  retaliations  which  could 
be  used  by  the  Executive  in  tariff  bargaining  with  foreign  countries. 
These  have  always  been  the  methods  ptirsued  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  In  favor  of  Presidential  tariff  bargain- 
ing is  that  in  the  past  our  attempts  at  reciprocity  have  largely 
been  a  failure,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  congressional  ratifi- 
cation of  the  agreements  entered  Into.  However,  this  only  goes  to 
show  the  danger  of  allowing  the  Executive  a  free  hand  In  foreign 
trade  negotiations. 

Another  argument  made  In  favor  of  giving  the  President  the 
extralegal  authority  to  change  tariffs  in  his  discretion  Is  that  the 
executive  heads  of  other  nations  generally  have  this  pxjwer.  and  that 
It  la  necessary  for  the  President  to  have  the  authority  In  order  to 
protect  our  Interests  in  International  trade.  The  answer  to  this 
argument  is  that  if  the  administration  wants  to  set  up  a  cabinet 
form  of  government,  with  power  in  the  Executive  to  legislate  by 
Presidential  decree,  then  It  should  first  submit  the  proposition  to 
the  people  through  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 


A  Rich  Man  Speaking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2.  1938 


A  CONSTITUENT  OP   THE  HIGHER  BRACKTTS  GIVES  HIS 

VIEWS 


Mr.  EATON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  statement 

received  by  me  from  one  of  my  constituents: 

Perhaps  I  classify  as  an  "economic  royalist."     I  am  In  the  higher 
brackets  of  the  Income  tax  (79  percent,  plus  State  Income  tax)  and 
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the  death  tax  f70  percent). 
either  Uve  or  die 

I  cannot  afford  to  make  money, 
No  matter  which  way  I  turn  I  am 
t*x  barrier  Out  of  every  dollar 
TB  cents,  leaving;  m«  21  cents,  and 
accumulate.  I  cannot  afford  to 
la  all  mioe. 

This  la  a  "tax  depression"  we 
death  tax  rates  one-half  or  more 
money  into  private  entcrprtie  and 
these  rates  as  at  present  and  the 
rates  must  not  only  be  reduced 
to  make  UiTestnieots  subject  to 
tlealiy  increaaed  ht  any  session  of 
m«  somewhere.     Without  a  limit 
my  deeds  and  my  bonds  become 
tftkes  all  my  Income. 

Pump  prtmlsg  as  a  relief  meastuje 
my  case.     I  do  not  want  the  OoTe 
I  am  ready  to  prime  my  own  pum^} 
the  water  In  my  own  pool 
with  the  money  of  cltlaens  like  m 
bonds  at  a  three-fourths  of    1 
This  Interest  is  tax  free  and  Is  th* 
from  which  the  Oovemment  does 
lar.     It  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
Increase  volume  of  buslneas  and 
It  cannot  be  done  by  processes  of 

I  am  not  in  the  marlcet  for 
any  rate  of  compensation  so  loni ; 
iBcome-tam  brackeu.     The  bulk 
Is  now   txtMrtivc.   lying   la   the 
be  designated   as   beginning   at 
freeaes  at  or  above  that  rate, 
from   an    Idle   dollar   and   buslnt 
want  of  capital. 

ftot  only  la  U  imposaible  for 
the  present  taxtng  system,  but  I 
an  example,  up  to  a  abort  time 
about  $100,000  per  annum  to 
directly   or   indirectly,  for   labor 
labor.    I   paid    the   Government 
yacht  (or  M^.OOO,  which  was  s 
oseds  among  the  employees,  most 
lor  several  years,  and  I  then  bade 
yacht  is  out  of  commission  and 
we  eliminate  the  nonessentials  froi^ 
restrain  normal  Impulses,  and 
without    a    yacht.     If    I   want 
paddle  a  canoe.     If  necessary.  I 
a  mule.     I  have  done  It  acid  can 
make   a  go  of   It   if   the  Oove 
to  work. 

The  rich  and  the  poor  are  of  the 
for  50  cents  a  day  and  liked  It.     I 
I  lived  under  a  flag  that 
right  to  possess      I  can  Uve  and 
ment  that  my  fellow  cltlxens  can 

I  can  move  my  oAoe  from  a  s 
for  a  desk,  write  my  letters  by 
I  started  In  business  In  a  modest 
In  so  doing.  I  employ  no  labor  and 

I  have  a  so-called  summer  homit 
a  niimbo-  of  people  to  keep  the 
flowers,  and  the  shrubbery  In  ordei 
lights,  and   modem   conveniences, 
recreation.     Hovever.  I  don't  have 
over  to  the  weeda  and  the  bats, 
oomfort  in  s  two-room  apartment 
pay  little  taxes.     We  can  do  our 
home,  use  the  streetcar  or  walk, 
and  we  can  finish  that  way.     I 
overalls  as  In  a  dress  suit,  and  I 
as  any  of  my  fellow  oountrymen 
can  standard  of  living,  I  can  quail 

I  can  only  wear  one  pair  of  pant^ 
a  day,  drink  Adam's  ale.  and  thrlv^ 
be   burled   In  a  pine   box   In   a 
what   Congress  wants,    let   It   be 
Personally  I  can  see  my  finish 
odds  are  too  heavy  against  me.     I 

I  have  been  a  lar^  employer  of 
trtbuted  heavily  toward  the  su 
and  educated  my  family.     I  have 
Intellectual   advancement  of  my 
duty    and   reeponsibllity   to  take  a 
progress  of  my  time  and  In  the 
have   never    been    In    the    red    to 
school  of  citizens  who  desire  to 
now  check  out.     I  relinquish  It  all 
and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
toward  none  and  with  best  wishes 
takes  my  purse  with  It  goes  my 
ahility  for  usefuliMaa  aa  a  citlaen 


In  this  tax  area  It  !s  too  expec-slve  to 


lave  It.  give  It  away,  or  spend  It 

ledged  In  by  an  insurmountable 

receive  the  Government   takes 

death  takes  70  percent  of  all  I 

the  risk.     When  I  lose,  the  loss 


t&le 


rtre  In.     Reduce  the  Income  and 

and  permit  the  natural  flow  of 

the  depression  Is  over:  continue 

depression  Is  permanent.     Thpse 

stabUlaed.     No  one  can  afford 

-tax  rates  that  may  be  dras- 

iX>ngresB.     Ttiere  must  be  a  cell- 

[  have  no  title  tc  what  I  earn. 

sc^pa  of  paper  when  Government 

has  been  overestimated.    Take 

raiment  to  loan  or  give  me  a  dime. 

if  the  Ooremxaent  will  release 

can  only  prime  pumps 

^self .     I  Invested  in  Ooveimn?.ent 

Interest   rate    per  annum. 

only  part  of  my  entire  income 

iiot  take  79  percent  of  every  dol- 

Government  to  lower  rates  and 

more  revenue  for  Government. 

Confiscation. 

in  private  securities  at 
as  I  am  In  the  present  high 
the  Nation's  working  capital 
fr^Kl-tax  sone.  which  can  safely 
a6-peroent  tax  rate  Capital 
Government  gets  no  revenue 
Is   depressed   and   starved   for 


Oov(  mment 
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to  engage  in  business  under 
t  afford  to  spend  money      Aja 
ago,  I  owned  a  yacht      It  cost  me 
op<^te  tt,  most  of  all  which  went. 
When  I   paid   out   a  dollar   for 
for    the   privilege.     I   sold    the 
unk"  price.     I  divided   the  pro- 
of  them  having  been  with  me 
ttiem  good-bye.    I  understand  the 
tqe  crew  looking  for  work.     When 
life  we  increase  unemployment, 
dt^lniah  the  tax  area.     I  can  live 
recreation    upon    the    water    I    can 
cap  make  a  living  by  plowing  with 
do  BO  again.     I  am  sure   I  can 
■mi4snt   will   give   me  a  bonus   not 


h}use. 


am 


Mime  sort  of  clay.     I  have  worked 
youth,  hope,  and  opportunity 
to  me  and  to  everyone  the 
^ork  under  any  form  of  guvern- 
Jve  tuKler. 

cyscraper  to  a  shack,  use  a  box 

and  do  my  own  office  work. 

'k^y  and  I  can  return  to  it.     But 

p>ay  Uttle  or  no  taxes. 

and  give  employment  to  quite 

the  lawn,  the  gardens,  the 

We  have  automotulee.  electric 

This   Is  my   pleasure    and   my 

to  have  It.     I  can  turn  the  place 

UMl  my  wife  and   I  can  live  in 

wtthoot  employing  servants  and 

own  cooking  and   run  our  own 

We  started  out  in  life   that  way 

as  much  at  home  m  a  pair  of 

lean  as  heavily  upon  a  shovel 

If  that  be  the  approved  .\men- 

y 

at  a  time,  eat  only  three  meals 

upon  It.  and  when  I  die  I  can 

erament    cemetery      If    thi.s    is 

I    am   a   law-abiding   citizen. 

I  bow  to  the  Inevitable,     The 

Lm  through 

capital  and  labor.     I  have  cor.- 

of  government      I  have  reared 

aided   In   the   social,   moral    and 

It   has   beeen    my    pleasure. 

citizen's  part  in  promoUii^  the 

t  of  my  fellow  men.     I 

society      I    belong    to    that    eld 

an  asset  to  civilization      I 

to  government  with  deep  regret 

country     I  do  so  with  malice 

for  all.     When  th«  Government 

]  esponslblllty  to  society  and  my 


(ay 


become 
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But  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  this  Nation  when  the  Oovem- 
ment  distributes  all  that  I  and  my  kind  posses.s  and  prohibits  ac- 
cumulatKDn  Who  will  pay  taxes,  who  wUl  employ  labor,  and  who 
will  sustain  ^^nciety  wht-n  we  go  from  the  yacht  to  the  canoe,  from 
the  mansion  to  the  hov^I,  frcm  wealth  to  poverty? 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OK    N  KB  It  ASK  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  3  ylegtslitive  day  of  Wednesday.  April  20).  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  IRVING  BRANT,  OP  ST    LOUT3 


Mr.  NORRIS  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Irving  Brant,  of  St  Louis,  author  of  Storm  Over  the  Consti- 
tution, on  the  subject  The  Prass  and  Political  Leadership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  greatest  sh(x:k  ever  experienced  by  the  newspaper  publishers 
of  America  wa.s  to  wake  up  <.n  the  morning  of  November  4.  1936, 
and  discover  that  they  had  no  influence  in  a  Presidential  election. 
For  many  years  the  American  presw  has  been  ruled  by  economic 
furces  whose  inevltabie  efft-ct  is  to  destroy  the  capacity  of  the  press 
for  leadership  But  so  iittle  us  this  understood  by  most  publishers 
that  they  still  regard  it  as  mere  popular  perversity  that  the  metro- 
politan newspapers  were  overwht'lmingly  fcir  one  candidate  for 
President  and  the  people  were  overwhelmingly  for  another. 

Since  the  1936  election  the  efTorts  uf  the  press  have  been  devoted 
to  two  other  matters  of  political  importance.  Almost  unanimously 
they  combatf-d  President  Ro<jsevelt's  plan  to  reorganiae  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  »ith  equal  unaxiiraity  they  engaged  In  a  campaign  to 
discredit  Justice  Hugo  L  Black  and  compel  him  to  resign  from  the 
position  to  which  the  President  appoiuied  him. 

The  newspapers  take  full  credit  for  the  defeat  of  the  Court  plan. 
They  presented  the  news  about  it  fairly,  debated  it  vigorously,  and 
I  think  they  exi-rttd  an  :mp<jrtant  lof:al  pressure  up<jn  individual 
Senators  and  Congressmen  But  the  GtUlup  poll  shows  conclusively 
that  the  President  was  defeattd.  not  by  the  newspapers,  which  had 
tx^e*  against  him  from  the  start  but  by  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
versal of  Its  own  con.stituticnal  interpretations  and  by  the  n.'tlre- 
ment  of  Justice  Van  lievanU'r  This  changed  the  trend  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  newspapers  t>  Infijrced  the  trend  by  praising  the 
new  interpretatiuns  of  the  Constitution  as  fuLsomely  as  they  had 
praised  diametrically  opposlU:'  Interpretations  a  year  and  2  years 
earlier. 

The  newspapers  which  took  ptu-t  In  the  campaign  against  Justice 
Black  are  c-onvlnct>d  that  they  performed  a  noble  service  to  the 
country  They  do  not  yet  observe  that  they  met  defeat  In  their 
primary  or  at  least  their  ot>tem.ible  objective,  which  was  to  force 
Justice  Black  off  the  Court,  and  it  wUl  be  some  years,  probably,  be- 
fore the  truth  dawns  on  them  that  the  campaign  against  Justice 
Black,  instead  of  beln^  a  .statesmanlike  effort  to  protect  the  Su- 
preme Court  against  prejudice  and  blgrjtry,  was  In  itself  a  prejucLced 
and  bigoted  misuse  of  the  channels  of  publicity.  I  say  this  as  one 
who  abhors  to  the  utnv^st  ih-  spirf;  uf  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  aa 
onp  who  despises  the  political  opportunism  which  makes  ambltloua 
men  cater  n^t  o.nlv  to  ihu  organ'.zati<jn  but  to  any  other  ignoble 
force,  temporary  or  permanent,  that  gets  In  a  position  to  aid  or 
block  political  preferment. 

I  t>elieve  that  the  attitude  of  tlie  press  toward  Justice  Black 
wUl  be  stamped  in  tmie  &■<  the  most  di.screditable  tour  de  force 
of  the  present  Journalistic  epoch,  not  becau.se  the  newspapers 
were  opp<->sed  to  the  Black  appointment  not  because  they  pro- 
duced evidence  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Klan,  not 
becau.se  they  expressed  alarm  over  the  posiiible  effect  of  this  Klan 
affiliation,  not  because  they  called  fur  Justice  Black's  resignation 
or  removal  Ttie  campaign  will  be  stamped  as  discreditable  be- 
cause from  first  to  last  it  wa-s  a  presentation  of  news  colored  to 
produce  a  de»ired  effect,  and  to  prevent  unbiased  Judgment  by 
the  people.  Some  day,  undoubtedly.  ther*>  w  U  be  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  this  campaign  I  merely  wish  to  suggest,  by  two  or  three 
details,  how  it  departed  from  the  standard  of  uncolored  presenta- 
tion of  the  news  which  u.  rightly  called  the  foundation  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  most  convincing  defense  of  Justice  Black  that  I  have  read 
Is  a  letter  written  bv  a  Jewish  rabbi  m  Birmingham.  Ala  ,  a  man 
who  has  been  a  rabbi  more  than  40  years  and  has  known  Mr. 
Black  for  25  years  This  letter  has  t>een  read  aloud  In  public 
addresses;  it  has  been  sent  to  various  people  over  the  country. 
It  is  a  abort  letter      It  is  available  for  publication.     But  so  far 
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as  I  know  It  has  never  been  published  in  any  newspaper  In  the 
United  States. 

The  New  York  Times  and  other  newspapers  sent  their  ace 
reporters  to  Birmingham  to  Inquire  about  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Black  as  to  racial  and  religious  prejudice.  They  found  nothing 
against  him,  but  what  they  reported  in  his  favor  lost  force  because 
It  came  from  political  sources — the  Birmingham  postmaster  and 
the  Governor  of  Alabama.  Not  one  of  these  brilliant  reporters, 
apparently,  thought  of  asking  the  Jewish  rabbi  whether  Justice 
Black  was  prejudiced  against  Jews.  And  when  the  rabbi,  on  his 
own  initiative,  came  to  the  defense  of  Justice  Black  and  told  bow 
Black  had  fought  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  defeated  the 
Klan  In  its  effort  to  drive  a  Jewish  school  principal  out  of  the 
schools  of  Birmingham,  that  was  not  classed  as  news  fit  to  print. 
The  newspapers  departed  still  further  from  journalistic  prin- 
ciples in  presenting  their  chief  accusation  against  Justice  Black, 
that  he  had  accepted  a  life  membership  in  the  Klan.  This  charge 
was  published  in  advance  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  based. 
The  evidence  proved  to  be  an  admission  card,  or  pasa,  to  Klan 
lodges,  with  no  mention  on  it  or  anywhere  else  of  a  life  member- 
ship. Whether  this  card  was  or  was  not  a  life  membership  waa 
a  matter  of  opinion,  of  Interpretation.  Under  the  rule  of  im- 
colored  presentation  of  the  news,  it  wotild  have  been  U^ltlmate 
Journalism  to  publish  the  fact  that  Mr.  Black  received  this 
admission  card,  and  relate  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
received  it.  It  would  have  been  equaUy  legitimate  to  make  the 
claim.  edltorlaUy.  that  this  admission  card  was  in  truth  a  life 
membership,  or  that  It  was  a  membership  lasting  until  the  card 
was  thrown  away,  or  that  it  was  no  membership  at  all.  But  the 
newspapers  did  not  present  the  uncolored  fact  and  then  Interpret 
It.  They  presented  the  interpretation  as  a  fact,  thus  fixing  it  as 
a  fact  in  the  public  mind  before  dlscloelng  that  It  was  an  Inter- 
pretation. That  was  not  presentation  of  news.  It  was  propaganda 
in  the  news  columns. 

I  have  described  this  campaign  of  propaganda,  not  for  the  sake 
of  defending  Justice  Black,  who  will  make  his  own  reputation, 
good  or  bad,  on  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  but  because  It  shows  more 
clearly  than  anything  else  in  receni  years  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  American  press.  Fundamentally,  the  campaign  was  not 
directed  against  Justice  Black  as  a  member  or  former  member 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  but  against  him  as  a  nuin  whose  record  In 
the  Senate  created  fear  that  he  would  be  prejudiced  against  big 
business.  The  anti-Black  campaign,  owing  to  the  racial  and 
religious  issues  involved,  produced  an  alinement  In  the  public  at 
large  far  different  from  the  ordinary  lines  of  political  and  economic 
cleavEige.  but  the  core  of  it  was  hostility  to  Black's  economic  and 
social  radicalism.  That  was  what  set  the  forces  in  motion  against 
him.  The  public  response  to  this  camp>algn  was  creditable  to  the 
instincts  of  those  who  thought  civil  llljerties  were  In  danger  and  to 
the  discernment  of  those  who  thought  they  were  not  in  danger, 
but  the  campaign  itself,  in  Its  genesis  and  management,  has  a 
far  more  fundamental  importance.  It  was  a  controUed  departiire 
from  the  accepted  standards  of  Journalism,  and  It  was  a  de- 
parture resulting  from  economic  determinism  In  the  field  of  news- 
paper publishing.  This  economic  determinism  is  what  is  destroy- 
ing the  power  of  the  press  by  undermining  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  it. 

The  metropolitan  newspaper  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
part  of  American  big  business.  It  represents  an  Investment  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Dependence  on  advertising  ties  it  more  closely 
to  the  business  world  The  typical  large-city  publisher  lives  and 
thinks  in  terms  of  mUlion-doUar  finance.  In  nearly  all  the  re- 
lationships that  affect  hLs  political  and  economic  opinions,  he 
stands  In  the  same  position  as  the  steel  manufacturer,  the  bank 
president,  the  mine  operator,  the  publlc-utUlty  magnate,  or  the 
department-store  owner.  The  newspaper  publisher  has  an  Inter- 
est Identical  with  that  of  any  other  blg-btisiness  man  in  matters 
affecting  stability  of  Investments,  the  weight  and  purposes  of 
taxation,   relations  vrtth   labor,   redistribution   of   wealth. 

The  owner  of  a  newspaper  Is  under  a  terlffic  compulsion  toward 
political  conservatism,  which  to  him  means  saving  the  covintry, 
and  offers  a  mighty  field  for  editorial  patriotism.  Out  of  such 
materials  the  fundamental  policy  of  the  American  press  has  been 
built  up.  This  trend  toward  consei-vatlsm  is  all  the  more  Im- 
pressive if  you  recognize  that  there  are  many  llljeral  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  country,  and  that  great  newspaper  properties  are 
built  up  through  the  popular  appeal  of  liberal  policies.  The  trou- 
ble with  Journalistic  liberalism  is  that  it  seldom  can  withstand 
the  strain  of  great  prosperity,  and  it  is  not  hereditary.  Call  the 
roll  of  the  conservative  newspapers  of  America  and  you  will  find 
an  amazing  number  that  were  btiilt  up  through  militant  liberal- 
ism, but  which  through  changes  of  ownership,  through  changes  In 
family  ideals  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  or  through  the 
sheer  pressure  of  reinvested  profits,  have  become  bulwarks  of 
American  eapitalism  in  its  most  reactionary  aspects. 

With  this  preliminary  I  Invite  ycu  to  look  at  the  amazing  phe- 
nomenon we  have  in  the  United  States  today — a  political  philos- 
ophy which  we  call  the  New  Deal,  completely  triumphant  in  na- 
tional policy  as  expressed  in  a  Presidential  election,  yet  practically 
unrepresented  In  that  upper  strattim  of  the  American  press  which 
dignifies  Itself  by  the  title  of  the  fourth  estate.  If  Joiimallsm  were 
quickly  responsive  to  political  trends,  there  would  have  sprung  up 
long  before  this  a  mushroom  growth  of  liberal  newspapers,  all  of 
them  dfvoted  to  the  New  Deal  and  appealing  for  the  blessings  of 


Its  followers.  Why  has  there  been  no  such  dcvrlopment?  For  two 
reasons.  First,  the  cost  of  establishing  a  dally  newspaper  In  a  large 
city  runs  so  far  Into  the  mUllons  that  it  can  be  undertaken  only  by 
men  of  great  wealth  The  same  is  true  of  the  purchase  of  an 
existing  newspaper.  Men  wealthy  enough  to  buy  or  establish  news- 
papers are  not  usually  interested  in  an  extension  of  liberalism  In 
the  second  place,  the  established  conservative  newspapers  protect 
themselves  against  public  disfavor  in  a  very  creditable  way  They 
put  out  newspjapers  which  satisfy  the  main  necessities  and  desires 
of  liberal  readers,  to  an  extent  at  least  stifllclent  to  discourage  the 
entry  of  new  compjetltion.  What  are  these  necessities  and  desires? 
To  know  the  news  of  the  world,  and  to  be  entertained.  A  news- 
paper which  presents  the  news  fairly  and  comprehensively,  and 
which  has  appealing  comic  strlpw,  can  weather  an  astotindlng 
amount  of  oppiosltlon  to  its  editorial  pxiliclee. 

I  believe  that  the  comparative  strength  of  the  news  coltimns  of 
American  newspapers — their  strength  In  compwu-lson  with  American 
editorial  columns  and  in  comjjarison  with  EJtiropean  news  col- 
umns— has  been  due  to  the  necessities  of  self-defense.  Our  news- 
papers have  had  to  do  something  to  compensate  for  their  hostility 
to  the  political  views  of  their  readers.  What  they  have  done  is 
piesent  ordinary  political  news  in  relatively  unbiased  fuihlon. 
though  still  retaining  what  might  be  called  an  institutional  bias — 
for  instance,  against  a  labor  party,  or  a  strike  in  the  steel  industry, 
or  socialism,  or  Justice  Black. 

If  I  may  repeat,  here  is  what  makes  It  pxaeslble  to  have  a  metro-  • 
p>olltan  press  fundamentally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  prevailing . 
thought  of  the  Nation.     Pnrst.   a  community  of  interest  between 
newsptaper   publishers,    who    are   either   wealthy   or   dependent   oa; 
wealth,  and  the  great  buslneas  interests  with  which  a  majority  of  • 
tht  people  are  In  conflict.     Second,  the  tremendotis  cost  of  estab- 
lishing competing  liberal  newsp^apers.     Third,  a  defense  mechanism 
by  which  conservative  newspapers  offer  extensive  and  comparatively 
unbiased    news  repxtfts   as   recompense    for   editorial   hoetUity    to 
liberalism. 

I  doubt  whether  tliis  is  a  pjermanent  alinement.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  p>o5Bible  for  any  political  philosophy  to  remain  dominant  in 
the  United  States  over  a  period  of  years  without  forging  an  Instru- 
ment for  its  expression  In  Journalism.  However,  the  inescapable 
fact  is  that  we  have  no  press  today  representing  the  dominant 
political  thotight  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  such  a  pness  being  established  on  a  national  scale.  I  look 
upon  that  fact  as  the  most  dangerous  single  factor  In  American 
pjolltlcs.  It  tends  to  paralyze  the  legislative  branch  of  government, 
rendering  it  unable  to  deal  with  hopes  and  demands  based  upxin 
economic  distress,  and  by  this  frustration  tends  to  drive  the  Natloa 
through  chaoe  to  desptalr. 

We  have,  it  Is  true,  the  radio.  The  radio  has  been  a  factor  In 
emancipation  of  the  people  from  sole  reliance  upxin  the  press,  and 
when  I  say  emancipation  I  mean  emancipation.  It  Is  pxMslble 
now  for  two  candidates  for  President,  or  more  than  two,  to  go 
before  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation  and  make  their  pleas  for 
election  without  being  dependent  In  the  slightest  degree  up>on  the 
goodwill  of  the  new^apers.  If  the  newspapers  distort  a  speech 
by  unfair  headlines  or  an  Improper  summary,  the  people  have  a 
criterion  of  their  own — the  memory  of  what  they  heard  with  their 
own  ears — to  correct  the  wrong  Impression,  Also,  throtigh  the 
radio,  the  personality  of  candidates  for  office  may  be  presented 
with  a  skill  limited  only  by  the  personality  Itself.  And  if  that 
personality  Is  too  alluring  In  its  appeal,  the  newspaper  next  day 
offers,  in  cold  type,  the  text  by  which  the  first  Judgnwnt  may  be 
corrected.  The  radio  may  have  sins  of  Its  own  to  answer  for, 
but  In  the  choosing  of  a  national  executive  It  has  given  political 
democracy  an  Instrument  for  its  fulfillment. 

To  a  much  lesser  degree,  this  holds  true  also  In  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  the  Governors  of  States. 
The  radio  is  an  adequate  forum  for  debate  among  all  contenders 
for  impxartant  office.  What  happens,  however,  once  these  officers 
are  elected?  The  President  continues  to  carry  his  pxjllcles  to  the 
people,  over  the  radio  and  through  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers. 

As  long  as  the  President  maintains  this  direct  appeal,  and  as 
long  as  the  people  continue  to  look  upxsn  him  as  'Jielr  friend  and 
champion,  he  Is  Impregnable  to  the  criticism  of  a  hostile  press. 
But  what  about  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  Governors  and 
State  legislators?  What  part  do  they  play  in  the  fashioning  of 
a  permanent  political  policy?  And  what  influence  does  the  press 
have  upxDn  them? 

What  we  call  the  New  Deal  exists  as  an  unwritten  compact, 
undefined  in  its  terms  but  definite  In  its  objectives,  between 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  27.CXX),000  voters  who  reelected  him 
a  year  ago.  Since  that  time,  thanks  to  a  rebellion  In  Congress 
against  virtually  every  Item  In  the  President's  program,  and  to 
tactical  mistakes  by  the  President  himself,  there  has  been  no 
advance  in  a  year's  time  toward  the  underlying  objectives.  I 
do  not  wish  to  advance  the  argtmient  that.  In  these  differences  of 
opinion,  the  President  is  right  and  Congress  is  wrong.  But  let 
me  present  this  thought.  Suppose  that  on  some  occasion  when 
the  President  Is  taking  one  of  his  periodic  trlpjs  upon  an  American 
warship,  the  magazine  explodes.  Or  suppjose  that  an  infected 
tooth  produces  a  slmUar  result.  What  would  be  left  of  the  New 
Deal?  What  would  be  left  of  a  functloaing  American  govern- 
ment? 
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Now  I  know  there  are  aome  nho  will  say  that  the  President 
haa  absorbed  the  Qovemment  In  x>  his  own  hands.  But.  11  you 
•llnilnate  him,  you  would  have  precisely  the  kind  of  OoTcm- 
ment  that  would  result  from  his  defeat  by  a  con£ervatlve. 

I  am  not  so  narrow  in  my  conception  of  democracy  as  to  be- 
lieve that  a  freely  choaen  conservative  goremment.  reflecting  the 
calm  J\id«ment  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  wovUd  be  Incapable 
of  Standi ing  the  country's  affairs.  But  I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
dAngeroua  situation  than  to  ha'e  a  nationally  dominant  and 
highly  emoUonal  liberalism  represi  nted  solely  by  the  Chlaf  Execu- 
tive and  a  few  of  his  aids,  while  all  other  branches  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  are  secretly  or  openly  hsotlle  even  to  the  broad  objec- 
tives of  the  President's  policies,  aid  are  loolOng  only  for  a  chance 
to  sabotage  them.  I  can  crmceiyc  of  rio  more  dangerous  alterna- 
tive to  such  a  frustrated  llberalJBm  <iian  to  have  it  lead  to  a 
cha^vge  of  political  control  baaed  >n  disillusion  and  despair,  as  It 
may  easily  do  in  a  period  of  rtnewed  depression  and  general 
une  tnploymsnt. 

llliat  lies  ahsad  of  m  If  the  New  Deal  faUs?  I  tell  you  that  if 
the  political  future  la  determined  by  the  Inability  of  the  Rooee- 
Tclt  administration  to  deal  with  basic  economic  problems,  what 
lies  ahead  is  the  loss  of  hope  br  tens  of  millions  of  people,  a 
denstating  war  between  capital  ind  labor,  an  imminent  collapse 
of  \iim  business  structure,  a  reaching  out  for  control  of  the  Oov- 
em:Tient.  and  a  choice  at  the  pells  between  a  far  more  radical 
New  Deal  and  the  concealed  fascltm  of  big  business. 

Against  this  prospect  what  have  you?  You  have  the  whole 
burden  of  constrxjctlve  leadership  thrown  upon  one  man  in  the 
White  House,  and  that  leadership  rendered  abortive  because  there 
Is  i.o  articulate  public  opinion  to  support  a  genuine  attack  upon 
the  destructive  economic  forces  that  pertodically  paralyze  the 
tnd'ostrlal  life  ot  the  Nation,  \rhat  have  we  had  since  1933? 
nrt<t.  a  makeshift  New  Deal  whoie  errors  were  intensified  by  the 
InaMlity  of  Congress  to  offer  cozstructive  criticism  growing  out 
of  i  basic  sympathy.  Second,  a  New  Deal  which  a  hoetlle  Con- 
gTBHS  has  whittled  down  and  oompi  omiaed  and  rendered  as  abortive 
as  )X)aBlble.  And  today,  a  New  D<al  threatened  with  total  dlsrup- 
tloii  because  a  periodic  slump  Ln  business,  caused  chlefiy  by 
monopolistic  price  control  and  profiteering  creates  a  hope  in 
OoTigress  that  the  people  may  tun  i  against  President  Roosevelt. 

This  Is  not  government.  It  Is  (  haos.  It  offers  our  country  the 
itahUity  of  a  pxywder  keg  tn  a  clgurette  factory.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
never  in  their  entire  history  faced  so  precarious  a  futiu-e  as  at  the 
pre:«nt  moment.  At  bottom,  thli  must  be  charged  to  the  power, 
the  blindness,  and  the  obstinacy  of  a  capitalist  business  system 
which  would  destroy  Itself  rathei  than  follow  a  p>ainX\il  road  to 
salvation.  But  part  of  It  represents  the  tragedy  of  the  American 
pre.-«,  which  Is  both  a  part  of  tie  business  system  and  Its  most 
ptr^-erful  lobbyist.  If  the  prescnl  occupant  of  the  White  House. 
thanks  to  personality  and  the  rado.  has  been  able  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  veto  power  of  the  American  press,  the  sarr.e 
emancipation  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  attained  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  by  the  lesser  figures  in  our  Government — lesser  men 
Individually,  but  collectl-vely  as  Important  as  the  Presidemt,  and 
In   in  Ideal  sense  more  Important 

Tlie  collective  weight  of  Amertcm  newspapers  lies  like  a  moun- 
tain of  wood  pulp  upon  Congress  and  State  legislatures  The 
coercive  force  of  a  newspaper,  dlrscted  against  6p>ecific  legislation, 
bears  lightly  upon  the  President,  but  heavily  upon  a  local  Con- 
gretisman.  By  mere  silence,  the  ]iress  exposes  Senators  and  Con- 
gretismen  to  the  savage  attacks  of  a  business  lobby,  and.  when  the 
President's  position  is  weakened  ty  a  business  recession,  the  total 
jMCi:  of  a  public  press  supporting  Ids  objectives  permits  a  sweep  of 
power  to  the  forces  in  opposition 

The  almost  solid  allnement  of  netropolltan  newspapers  against 
the  Roosevelt  administration  is  he  entrenching  force  behind  a 
disharmony  that  may  wreck  our  Government  at  any  great  Increase 
of  t>conoinlc  strain.  The  newspapers  of  America  fvimlsh  no  drtv- 
tng  force  for  social  reform  that  touches  the  economic  system. 
Th<y  are  a  positive  handicap  in  e:onomlc  reform.  And  they  tend 
to  Ireeae  the  legislative  branch  of  government. 

When  the  United  States  Oovtrnment,  in  1933.  accepted  the 
res{)onslbUlty  for  public  action  to  restore  business  activity  and 
ixisure  social  security.  It  did  not  simply  enter  upon  a  period  of 
emiTgency  activity,  to  be  dlscardel  as  soon  as  there  were  signs  of 
an  industrial  boom.  It  moved  fiom  one  era  in  national  life  to 
another  It  accepted  the  fruits  cf  the  industrial  revolution  and 
the  financial  revolution — steel.  Bt<am,  and  electricity  In  the  field 
of  Indxistry.  the  creation  of  the  co-poration  in  the  field  of  finance. 

^'e  entered  a  new  world  In  933,  and  entered  It  suddenly. 
Bar-lers  which  had  held  for  30  yea  -s.  and  some  which  had  held  for 
a  himdred  years,  were  suddenly  brt  ken  down.  We  had  to  catch  up 
with  Europe  In  the  field  of  social  kecurlty  and  part  company  with 
Asia  In  the  ruination  of  land.  Wi!  had  to,  and  still  have  to.  deal 
with  the  Incredible  sight  of  a  starvng,  ragged,  slum-dwelling  popu- 
latl(m  in  a  nation  with  the  greatest  wealth-producing  capacity  In  all 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  M  e  had  to  deal  with  the  problem 
ot  a  buBlnsas  machine  that  perloLlcaUy  breaks  down,  a  financial 
system  that  knows  no  law  of  surrl'  ml  except  the  law  of  the  Jungle, 
and  a  society  so  Interlocked  and  Integrated  and  technologically 
laterdepsndent  that  the  malntenajtce  of  business  activity  becomes 
an  Insscapahle  function  of  govemzxent. 

Tij  what  extent  is  this  development  in  human  affairs  admitted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  American  iiress?  It  Is  Impossible  to  point 
to  coe  impart&nt  oonstrucUv*  stef  taken  In  the  United  States  In 


the  last  8  years  which  represents  either  the  Inventiveness,  the 
initiative,  or  the  supporting  activity  of  the  American  press.  For  a 
few  months  In  1933,  during  The  bank  holiday  and  in  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  the  N  R  A.,  there  was  an  emotional  response  to  the 
initiative  shown  by  Pr»>sldent  Roosevelt 

From  the  day  the  newspapers  were  invited  to  put  a  curb  on  child 
labor  m  their  own  industry,  from  the  day  they  were  asked  to  limit 
the  hours  of  their  employees  to  40  per  week  and  to  pay  reporters  a 
minimum  wage  of  $25,  from  the  day  they  were  told  that  the  law 
guaranteed  newspaper  employe<»s  the  right  to  organize  for  collective 
bargaining,  from  that  day  the  metropolitan  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  substantially  regimented  against  the  New 
Deal,  the  agent  of  res;imentat)on  being  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Aarociation 

Incidentally,  may  I  say  at  this  point  that  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
work  for  a  newspaper  whose  publisher  does  not  care  what  I  say 
about  the  American  Newspaper  PvbUshers'  Association. 

For  4  years  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
been  deluging  its  members  with  bxilletins.  First  it  attempted  to 
regiment  the  editorial  opinion  of  the  country  against  the  wage 
and  hour  and  collective  bargaming  provisions  of  the  N.  R.  A.  Then 
it  launched  a  collective  campaign  against  raUflcation  of  the  child- 
labor  amendment  Finally  it  turned  its  guns  upon  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  not  only  furnisiilnR  arguments  which  edi- 
tors might  use  to  prove  the  unconstitutionality  of  that  law,  but 
advising  publishers  to  refuse  to  obey  it. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  A  N  P.  A.  has  Influenced  edi- 
torial opinion,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  attempt  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  to  protect  their  own  system  of  child  labor,  euphemis- 
tically styled  the  "Little  merchant  system."  has  been  one  of  th© 
principal  causes  cf  public  distrust  of  the  press  I  believe  that  the 
open  and  obvious  antiiabor  bias  of  a  great  majority  of  our  larger 
newspapers,  and  the  .smuc;  assumpUon  that  readers  cannot  pene- 
trate the  veil  of  pretended  impartiality,  have  been  more  potent 
than  the  Presidential  election  in  discrediting  metropolitan  Jour- 
nalism among  the  masses  of  the  American  people. 

To  whatever  extent   the   A    N.   P    A    has  succeeded   in   imposing 
the    views    of    Its    conservative    directorate    upon    member    news- 
papers over  the  countrv    to  that  extent  It  has  weakened  the  Amer- 
ican press  as  a  freo  institution,  and  to  that  extent  It  has  reduced 
the  confidence  of  the  .American  people  tn  the  press  of  the  country. 
I  object  to  this  attempt  at  regimentation  not  because  it  is  con- 
servative,  but   becau.'^e   it    weakens  the   basis  of  our   American   de- 
I    mocracy.     I  would  object  to  it   Just  as  strongly  if  it  came   from 
;    liberals.     Any  attempt  at  the  centralized  conUol  of  opinion   is  an 
!    attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind      The  attempted  regl- 
I    mentation  of  the  press  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation  is   most   dangerou.s   as   a   pymptom.   a   symptom   of    that 
automatic    regimentation    which    comes    from    a    common    view   of 
economic  Interest,  applied   In  the  form  of  political   pressure  upon 
the  local   representatives  nf  a   national  administration 

I  would  rather  see  the  .American  Government  wholly  conserva- 
tive by  a  vote  of  the  people  than  to  see  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  subjected  to  recurring  disillusion.  That  dls- 
ir.uslon  we  shall  have  if  we  go  on  building  up  hope  through  Presi- 
dential promises  to  the  people  only  to  see  them  torn  down  through 
legislative  compromise  or  administrative  failure  The  spoils  sys- 
tem Is  placed  above  administratlvp  efficiency.  Why?  Chiefly  be- 
cause there  is  no  rerognltlon  m  Congress  and  no  driving  force  In 
the  American  pr°ss  c-.mpelUng  recognition  that  administrative 
efficiency  must  be  put  behind  the  present  undertakings  of  the 
I    Government   if  wp  .ire  to  escape   national  chaos. 

We   face  thp   threat   of  ruinous   inflation    cf  prices  and   the  col- 
,    lapse  of  Government   credit      Why?     Because   through  the   will   of 
the  people  and   ti-.e   rompeUmg   force  of   the   industrial   revolution 
we    are   permanently   c'-mm!tted    to   costly    social    enterprises;    but 
Congress  does  not   recognize  this  fact  and  the  President  does  not 
I    dare  propose  ta.xatiun  as  a  substitute  for  borrowing  untU  the  peo- 
j    pie  are  educated   to  it.     What  does  the  press  contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion  of   this  problem''     It   raises   a   cry   for  entrenchment,   which 
I    would  be  a  valuable  cry,  Indeed,  if  intelligently  directed,  but  the 
!    cry  becomes  merely  a  querulous  complaint  when   it  forms  a  part 
'    of  Indiscriminate  protejt  against  the  social  and  economic  program 
of    the    New    Deal.     If    Inflation    comes    upon    us    to    a   disastrous 
extent,  the  fault  will  rest  largely  with  the  newspapers  of  America 
which  refuse  to  correlate  social  objectives  with  the  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment   and    watch    like    hungry    vultures    for    the    President    to 
make  a  mistake  which  will  let  them  pounce  on  him  and  destroy 
him  and  his  program 

President  Roosevelt,  It  has  been  pointed  out.  has  an  uncanny 
sense  of  timing  He  knows  when  not  to  do  a  thing.  Build  the 
obstacles  too  high,  and  this  means  that  the  time  to  do  a  thing 
is  never.  It  means  losing  precious  years,  wasting  efforts,  Junking 
vast  enterprises,  and  final  failure.  If  failure  comes  and  disillus- 
sion  and  chaos  with  It.  it  wUl  not  be  President  Roosevelt's  fault 
It  will  be  because  there  is  no  agency  of  pubUc  opinion  con- 
sistently building  with  him  and  working  to  fuse  the  three  branches 
of  government  Into  an  Instrumentality  for  carrying  out  the  wUl 
Df  the  people 

Never  tn  American  history  was  there  so  great  need  to  move  from 
unified  political  thought  into  unified  political  organization  and 
action.  Against  this  necessary  step,  ttie  American  press,  respon- 
sive to  the  narrowest  interpretation  of  the  economic  interest  of 
Its  owners,  stands  as  the  chief  obstacle  I  hope  that  it  may  not 
be'  written  down  in  history  as  the  stumbling  block  over  which 
American  democracy  is  to  fall. 
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Department  of  the  Interior 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS 

OF  ILX.INOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  3  (.leTisUUive  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  ?0),  1938 


STATEMENT   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PENDING    RELIEF   MEASURE 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  received  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  transcript  of  matter  which 
relates  to  a  feature  of  the  relief  measure.  I  ask  that  this 
statement,  coming  from  the  Interior  Department  and  touch- 
ing upon  the  pending  relief  measure,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  during  the  past  year  has  pushed 
steadily  forward  its  broad  program  of  conservation  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources. 

In  outlying  Territories  and  In  the  States,  in  mine  and  forest,  on 
grazing  lands  and  national-park  reservations,  and  in  the  cultural 
field  of  education  and  advancement  of  the  well-being  of  the 
Indians,  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  many  against  exploitation 
by  a  selfish  minority,  has  been  the  keynote  of  activities  in  each  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Department. 

Returning  to  the  Federal  Treasury  »5  for  every  $1  spent  on  Its 
operations,  the  General  Land  Office  maintained  supervision  over 
real-estate  transactions  on  the  public  domain.  More  than 
4,000.000  acres  of  pubUc  land  were  surveyed  or  resurveyed  during 
the  period,  and  5.789  patents  Issued  on  tracts  aggregating  2.173.844 
acres.  Grazing  leases  were  issued  covering  more  than  2,500,000 
acres  of  scattered  public  land  tracts,  and  control  over  timber 
cutting  on  2.600  000  acres  of  revested  Oregon  and  California 
railroad  and  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  was  undertaken. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  continued  its  largest  construction 
program,  placing  in  service  7  important  new  storage  dams  and 
reservoirs.  Approximately  3.000.000  acres  were  irrigated  with  water 
stored  and  distributed  In  15  States,  these  areas  supporting  900.000 
persons  living  on  48,773  farms  and  In  257  towns  and  cities  which 
have  grown  up  on  tiie  projects. 

The  Division  of  Grazing  provided  Improved  forage  facilities  on 
110.000.000  acres  of  Federal  range  land  in  10  States  of  the  West 
and  Southwest.  More  than  11.000.000  head  of  livestock  used 
these  faculties  during  the  cotirse  of  the  year.  Approximately 
60.000.000  acres  of  the  Federal  range  were  Included  in  an  im- 
provement program  involving  extermination  of  rodent  and  insect 
pests,  construction  of  roads,  trails,  fences,  and  corrals,  and  de- 
velopment of  watering  places  in  the  grazing  areas. 

Advancement  of  safety  in  the  mineral  Industry  and  increased 
efficiency  in  production  to  enable  American  produoere  to  compete 
In  world  markets,  was  continued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Since 
last  July,  the  Bureau  has  trained  86,848  mineral  workere  in  first- 
aid  and  mine  rescue  methods.  Contracts  were  made  for  the  sale 
of  approximately  117,000  cubic  feet  of  helium  for  medical  use  In 
the  United  States. 

Indian  morale  advanced  by  reason  of  the  actual  self-govern- 
ment placed  in  their  hands  through  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Seventy-nine  tribes  or  groups  organized  for  self- 
government,  and  Indian-owned  lands  increased  by  approximately 
279.000  acres. 

The  Office  of  Education  strengthened  Its  service  of  gathering  and 
disseminating  educational  information,  and  otherwise  promoting 
the  cause  of  education.  Public  forum  demonstration  centers  were 
established  in  more  than  40  States  during  the  year. 

A  new  type  of  Federal  reservation,  the  National  Seashore,  was 
established  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  North  Carolina.  Vis- 
itors to  all  Federal  park^'areas  totaled  15.133,432  persons,  a  gain  of 
26  percent  over  the  heaviest  preceding  travel  year. 

Since  July  1937.  the  Geological  Survey  has  Investigated  many 
mineral-bearing  districts,  and  made  topographic  surveys  of  nearly 
12.000  square  miles  In  38  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Supervision 
was  maintained  over  development  of  minerals  on  Federal  and  In- 
dian lands  jrielding  rental,  royalty,  and  bonus  returns  in  excess 
of  »12,000,000. 

In  addition  to  Its  regular  duties  as  a  correlating  agency  for 
areas  under  its  Jurisdiction,  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island 
Possessions  assumed  responsibility  for  colonization  of  Canton  and 
Enderbury  Islands  In  the  Pacific. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Beconstniction  Administration  has  continued 
Its  program  of  economic  and  aodal  rehabilitation  in  the  territory 
along  many  fronts. 
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Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

The  radio  industry  is  a  mushroom  growth.  In  shooting  up 
rapidly  it  has  developed  many  weaknesses  and  gross  abuses.  In 
my  opinion,  so  bad  have  conditions  become  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  In  this  new  and  wonderful  public  utility  or  public 
necessity  are  being  Jeopardized. 

Free  competition  among  the  stations  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  tendency  in  the  broadcast  industry  is  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  two  or  three  powerful  chains.  In  fact,  at  the  present 
time  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  own  or  control  most 
of  the  best  facilities  on  the  air  waves.  Huge  profits  have  been 
made  by  many  broadcast  stations  to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 
The  tendency  in  programming  is  to  establish  a  dead  level  of 
mediocrity  in  order  to  please  the  greatest  number  of  p>eople.  In 
the  attempt  of  the  stations  to  reach  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator, radio  is  driving  Intelligent  people  away  from  their  receiving 
sets. 

Not  only  do  most  of  the  programs  lack  intelligence,  but  a  great 
many  are  jxwitlvely  baneful, 

I  have  In  my  files  a  great  number  of  letters,  received  without 
solicitation,  containing  spontaneous  outpouring  of  mothers,  father*, 
teachers,  and  others  vitally  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  children, 
condemning  many  of  the  programs  as  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of 
the  childhood  of  the  country.  Hundreds  of  these  letters  are  so 
pitiful  in  their  plea  for  assistance  that  they  could  not  fail  to  touch 
the  sensibilities  of  any  man  who  desires  to  stop  the  degradation 
of  the  American  home. 

Money  has  been  made  the  sole  object  of  our  broadcasters.  They 
seem  to  be  trying  to  earn  as  much  of  it  as  possible  with  the  least 
expense  of  thought  and  consideration.  I  hold  no  brief  against 
profit-making  in  broadcasting,  but  the  interests  of  the  public 
must  be  safeguarded,  for  the  air  waves  are  the  property  of  the 
public.  The  broadcasters.  In  their  mad  scramble  for  spoils,  are 
rapidly  forgetting  that  the  frequencies  they  use,  which  are  prac- 
tically their  only  asset,  are  the  property  of  the  public. 

I  am  constrained  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  unwhole- 
some condition  in  the  industry.  The  broadcasters  are  replying 
more  and  more  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  important  privileges, 
not  upon  the  sert'lce  they  render  to  the  people,  but  upon  lobbying. 
Broadcast  lobbying  has  become  something  more  than  a  nuisance. 
In  fact,  the  broadcasters  have  gone  so  far  as  to  band  together,  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  lobby  for  their  own  intea-ests  and 
Indirectly  against  the  interests  of  the  public. 

The  broadcast  lobby  has  become  a  major  problem.  The  idea  that 
Government  officials  can  be  influenced  to  disregard  the  merits  of  a 
case  is  a  pernicious  one. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Commxmlcations  Commission  has  been 
susceptible  to  this  outside  pressure.  Some  of  the  lawyers  who  prac- 
tice before  it  regularly  have  become  arrogant  and  are  in  the  habit 
of  commanding  rather  than  of  asking  or  pleading.  Their  Influ- 
ence and  pressure  are  altogether  too  great. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  these  lawyers  actually  doctored  the  records 
of  the  Commission  in  a  case  in  which  he  was  interested  and,  in 
addition,  violated  two  stringent  rules  of  the  Commission.  The  sole 
punishment  that  was  meted  out  to  this  lawyer  was  a  soft  reprimand. 
Please  remember  that  under  the  laws  of  many  States  what  this 
lawyer  did  is  punishable  by  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

When  this  particular  episode  occurred,  I  was  ill  In  a  hospital. 
Upon  returning  to  my  ofllce  I  had  the  whole  case  reopened  and 
reinvestigated.  This  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  lawyer's 
partner  on  the  charge  of  setting  up  dummy  corporations  in  order 
to  deceive  the  Commission.  But  so  strong  was  the  Influence  of 
the  lobby  that  I  was  "disqualified  '  from  sitting  at  the  trial:  so 
strong,  indeed,  was  it  that  the  only  punishment  to  which  Itur 
convicted  lawyer  was  subjected  for  his  grave  offense  was  a  siupen- 
sion  of  60  dajrs. 

Now,  the  few  facts  that  I  have  recited  are  significant.  They 
indicate  that  all  is  not  well  in  radio  broadcasting.  The  indiistry  1« 
stiff ering  from  diseases  for  which  cures  must  be  found  by  CongriBM. 
for,  in  my  opinion,  the  cures  will  consist  of  additional  legislation, 
"nie  Commission  has  not  the  power  nor  the  faculties  to  make  an 
extensive  investigation  such  as  is  needed,  and.  besides.  It  wotild  b* 
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unfair  to  require  tt  to  tnveatl««ta  ikaclf .     It  U  entirely  up  to  Con- 
gnm.  therefor*,  to  make  this  Invei  tlgatlon 

R3dlo  has  become  a   necessity  Iq 
Its  power  for  good  or  evil  is 
6ho^^    whether  or  not  this  grest 
monster  of  iniquity  or  a  great 
Is  ic  the  hands  of  CozigreaB,  and 
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ccverlng 


IRx.  THOUAS  of  Utah.     Mr. 
ocoiient  to  have  printed  In  ttut 
statement  I  have  prepared 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  di^rlng 

I  had  such  a  statement 
and  I  learned  that  It  attracted 
country.    As  I  Icnow  of  the  pu  >lic 
I  ain  making  this  request  agalii 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
printed  in  the  Rkcoid.  as  foDois 


attcntli  m 


I  would  like  to  eaU  the 
In  general  to  the  splendid  record 
CX>r]]s  has  made  during  the  last  yeak' 
mer.t  of  our  natural  resources  and 
beocioae  seU-supparttng.  Independent 
maintained  close  touch   with  the 
was  Initiated  In  the  qulng  of  193^ 
■ents  one  of  the  most  useful 
addition  to  advancing  oonaenratldQ 
bseii  signally  successful  In  putting 
in  improving  the  morale,  the  empl^yahUlty 
tloc  of  young  men. 

Bacords  In  the  oflloe  of  Bobert 
OocasmOlOQ   Corps,   and   the   Wi 
at  the  laterkir.  the  Department  at 
Labor,  and  the  Veterans 


Administration. 


forest 
Improve  nent 


natkoal 
IS  33. 
tie 


wh<n 
tlie 


oDXkXuct  of  the  C.  C.  C.  program, 
doing  better  work  In  tteld  and 
while  rssults  in  its  youth 
■tore  the  corps  was  founded.     It  li 
C.  c:.  C.  the  Nation  has  not  only 
alac  a  sound,  practical  national 

By  ths  and  of  the  c\irrent  fiscal 
have  t)een  In  operation  on  a 
6  yrars.     Beginning  on  April  6. 
of  SOO.0OO  men  and  1.500  campi 
tmtil   In  September  of   1935  there 
tluxiiighoat   the  country  and  a 
10.000  Indians  and  4,000  terrltort 
the  peak  enroUmcnt  was  reached 
iwdueed  ontU  Jxina  38.   19S7. 
enacted   extending   the   life   of 
July   1.    1037.   and   lUnttlng    the 
MO.OOO.  pitxB   10.000  Indians  and 

During  the  current  ftoeal  year 
avetaga  of  1.612  barrack  camps  Iz 
as  ^saU  as  a  considerable  numbe:' 
on  [ndlan  reservations  and  In 
and  Puerto  Rloo.     At  the  present 
opei-atk>n  Is  IJOO.  ezcltaslve  of 
Thrsughout  the  current  fiscal 
racl:   camps   has   been    limited   U 
OA:lal  records  show  that  to  dat> 
funiiahed  employment  to  an 
the  av<erage  man  ronalnlng  In 
being  discharged  to  aooepC 

hidudlng  Reserve  offlcers  In 
tBt«ndeDts  and  teehnleal  person^* 
at  wofk  programs,  ooDege  men  ei 
and  other  personnel  needed  In 
operation  of  a  Nation-wide  chain 
tunilabad  }otoa  dlraetly  to  more 
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routine  of  our  daily  life. 

The  next  few  years  will 

will  be  turned  into  a 

for  public  good.     The  answer 

Is  of  the  essence. 
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President.  T  ask  unanimous 

Appendix  of  the  Rxcosj)  a 

the  activities  of  the 

the  past  year. 

I  in  the  Rxcosd  last  year, 

attention  throughout  the 

's  interest  in  ttiis  activity. 


statement  was  ordered  to  be 


of  Congress  and  the  country 
rhlch  the  ClvlUan  ConsarvaUon 

In  the  protection  and  Improve - 

in  the  training  of  Idle  youth  to 
members  of  society.     I  have 

C.  C.  C.  organisation  since   it 

and  I  am  convinced  it  repre- 

ever  created  by  Congress     In 

tremendously,  the  corps  has 

unemployed  youth  to  w<ork  and 
,  and  the  physical  oondl- 


:  "echner.  Director  oi  the  Civilian 
Department,   the   Department 
Agriculture,  the  Depaitment  of 
which  cooperate  In  the 
Indicate  that  today  the  corps  is 
aiKl  achieving  more  worth- 
program  than  at  any  time 
not  too  much  to  say  that  In  the 
trained  conservation  unit,  but 
In^tutlon  for  conserving  youth 
year,  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  will 
scale  for  a  little  mere  than 
with  an  authonaed  strength 
coq;»  was  gradually  expanded 
were  2.662  camps  in  operation 
total  of   SaOjDOO   men.   including 
enroUed  and  at  work.     After 
In  1836.  the  corps  was  gradually 
new  C.  C.  C.  legislation  was 
corps  for   3   years   beginning 
■naxlmum    enrolled    strength    to 
5.000  territorials. 


Alt  ska. 


tie 


date  the  corps  has  operated  an 

the  continental  United  States. 

of  smaller  work  group  campe 

HawaU,  the  Virgin  Islands. 

time,  the  number  of  camps  in 

Indian  and  torltorial   camps. 

the  enrolled  strength  in  bar- 

a   maxlmtun    of    300.0CX)    men. 

this  fiscal  year,  the  corps  has 

of   500,000  enrolled   men, 

corps  about  9  months  before 

or  for  other  reasons 

of  the  camps,  project  super- 

1   responslMe  for   the   conduct 

Inployed  as  educational  advisers 

omnectlon  with   the  supply  and 

3f  C.  C.  C.  camps,  the  Corps  has 

660.000  pexaons  since  July  1. 


ywj- 


•ggreg*te 
tlie 
esapl<  yment 

chirge 


ttan 


:937.  The  expenditure  of  funds  needed  to  carry  on  the  C.  C.  C. 
IJrogram  has  aided  State  and  local  relief  organizations  In  handling 
iheir  relief  programs  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  a  market 
Icr  the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  materlEds. 

Almost  every  cent  of  the  $320000.000  which  It  Is  estimated  will 
lie  obligated  for  C.  C  C  operations  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
has  or  will  and  its  way  quickly  into  uade  channels — thus  aiding 
btisiness  and  lndusCr>-.  A  large  share  of  C.  C.  C.  expenditures  are 
obligated  for  food,  shoes,  clothing,  medical  supplies,  trucks,  trac- 
•ors.  lumber,  hardware  and  the  thousands  of  other  articles  and 
pieces  of  work  machinery  needed  In  advancing  a  Nation-wide  con- 
oervatlon  program  and  in  running  a  housekeeping  establishment 
of  such  a  tremendous  stee  as  that  represented  by  the  C  C.  C. 

Virtually  all  of  the  young  men  enrolled  and  many  of  the  war 
veterans  allocate  home  about  five-sixths  of  their  monthly  cash 
;illowances  to  needy  dependents  This  means  that  out  of  the  $30 
ii  month  base  cash  allowance  paid  each  enroUee  by  the  oCQce  of 
■Jie  Chief  of  Flnanoe  of  the  War  Department,  the  C.  C.  C.  fiscal 
3fflc£.  close  to  $25  goes  to  aid  dependents  at  home,  leaving  $5  for 
'?ach  youth  to  spend  at  camp  Young  men  without  dependents 
deposit  a  minimum  of  $22  a  month  each  with  the  office  of  the 
Thief  of  Finance  and  this  money  is  turned  over  to  them  when 
.hey  are  discharged  from  the  camps.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  amount  which  enrcllees  have  or  will  send  to  dependents  this 
7ear  will  a.^gregate  $72.(X)0  000 

Appropriations  voted  by  the  present  Congress  vrill  make  possible 
"he  maintenance  of  the  corps  at  its  present  authorized  enrolled 
.strength  of  300.000  men  in  barracks  camps  for  the  next  fiscal 
rear  beginning  July  1,  1938  It  in  anticipated  that  the  $226,000,000 
irarrled  for  the  C  C  C  In  the  Independent  Offices  bill,  and  the 
$50,000,000  of  additional  C  C  C  funds  carried  in  Public  Resolu- 
;ion  No  88.  will  provide  employment  during  this  coming  fiscal 
/ear  for  an  aggregate  of  more  than  500.000  persons.  The  1938 
Iscal-year  program  provld'^s  for  the  employment  of  about  7.000 
;:ndians  and  approximately  4.000  residents  of  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  addition  to  the  300.000  C  C  C. 
^nroUees  Thf  number  of  camps  In  operation  is  scheduled  to 
remain  at  1.500 

As  a  work  agency  the  C  C  C  continued  the  fine  work  which 
It  has  been  doing  In  pajst  years  Enrollees  worked  on  National, 
State,  and  private  forest  land.s.  on  National  and  State  parks,  on 
igrlcultural  lands  where  erosion-control  work  was  necessary,  on 
Iralnage  and  reclamation  projects,  on  wildlife  refuges,  on  gra»- 
.ng  lands  on  the  public  domain,  and  on  Indian  reservations.  More 
than  150  major  types  of  work  were  carried  on.  Souk  of  the  more 
Important  kinds  of  work  engaged  In  by  erutDllees  included  the 
construction  of  truck  trails,  fire  towers,  and  conununl cation  sys- 
tems on  public  forest  lands  to  protect  these  areas  from  forest 
Ores,  the  reforestation  of  waste  lands,  the  construction  of  soil- 
saving  check  dams  on  farm  lands,  water  corMervatlon.  the  develop- 
ment of  our  parks  and  forests  for  recreational  use.  artd  the  im- 
provement of  grazing  conditions  on  the  public  domain  and  In 
national  forests. 

The  work  records  compiled  in  the  ofBce  of  Robert  Pechner.  direc- 
tor of  the  corps,  together  with  the  verbal  reports  forwarded  to 
Washington  by  officials  charged  with  the  conduct  of  work  pro- 
grams, show  that  during  the  past  year  the  C  C.  C.  made  excep- 
tionally good  progress  in  advancing  the  reforesting  of  waste  areas 
and  in  strengthening  the  forcst-flre  protection  systems  In  na- 
tional. State,  and  private  forests,  and  in  national  and  State  parks. 
An  outstanding  example  erf  the  corps'  e9k:leiM:y  as  well  as  its  use- 
ftilness  to  the  Nation,  is  found  in  official  Government  records 
showing  forest-fire  losses  during  the  1937  calendar  year.  The 
United  States  Forest  Service,  which  administers  all  national  forest 
lands,  has  advised  Director  Pechner  that  1937  was  the  best  forest- 
flre-oontrol  yeer  in  the  history  of  Federal  administration  of  the 
national  forests  Reports  forwarded  to  Washington  covering  acre- 
age burned  over,  show  that  only  103,000  acres  of  the  more  than 
200,000,000  acres  of  forests  and  contiguous  lands  protected  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  were  burned  over  during  the  year. 
In  no  previous  year  has  the  acrea^  burned  over  been  held  to  such 
a  low  level  Likewise,  the  damage  and  loss  from  forest  fires 
throughout  virtually  all  forest  lands  in  the  country  were  the  lowest 
In  many  years.  This  exceptional  low  fire  loss  record  may  be  at- 
tributed in  large  part  to  climatic  conditions,  the  ctimulative  effect 
of  Federal  and  State  programs  for  strengthening  forest  protection 
facilities  through  the  building  of  truck  trails,  fire  lookout  towers, 
telephone  lines  of  communication  and  the  constant  presence  in  the 
woods  of  C.  C  C  workers  ready  and  eager  to  respond  promptly 
to  calls  to  fight  forest  fires.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  youths 
won  the  praise  of  foresters  for  their  fine  work  In  fighting  fires  and 
in  preventing  and  guarding  forests  from  incendiaries. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  enrollees  expended  several  hundred 
thousand  man-days  fighting  forest  fires  during  the  first  10  months 
Df  the  current  fiscal  year  This  brought  the  total  number  of  man- 
days  which  enrollees  have  expended  on  the  forest-fire  line  or  on 
forest-fire  prevention  and  presuppresslon  work  since  April  5,  1933, 
to  above  7,700.000  Promptness  In  locating  and  stopping  fires  be- 
fore they  reached  major  proportions  has  resulted  in  the  savings  of 
millions  of  dollars,  according  to  officials  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  These  values  are  calculable  In  timber,  wildlife,  forage, 
watershed,  and  recreational  values  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost.     It  takes  a  long  time  to  replace  a  full  grown  forest  and  each 
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big  fire  sets  the  forest  program  In  the  fire-swept  region  back  per- 
haps for  a  generation. 

To  help  protect  forests  from  fire.  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  this  fiscal 
year  have  constructed  thousands  of  miles  of  truck  trails,  hundreds 
of  lookout  towers  and  houses,  strung  thousands  erf  miles  of  tele- 
phone lines  and  removed  fife  hazards  from  thousands  of  acres  of 
forests  and  parks  and  along  thousands  of  miles  of  road  and  trail 
Bides.  The  addition  of  this  year's  forest  and  park  protection  Im- 
provements to  those  completed  in  previotia  years  brings  the  ag- 
gregate totals  to  above  100,000  miles  of  truck  trails  and  minor 
roads,  more  than  64.000  miles  of  telephone  lines  strung,  and  3,433 
fire  houses  and  fire  towers  constructed.  Other  fire  protection  work 
completed  included  the  reduction  of  fire  hazards  along  64.374  miles 
of  roads  and  trails  and  from  more  than  1.800.000  acres  of  valtiable 
forest  lands. 

Results  achieved  In  other  conservation  fields  have  been  jost  as 
impressive.  To  date  this  fiscal  year  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  have  planted 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  bUlion  trees  for  reforestation  purposes  on 
waste  lands  and  more  than  160,000,000  seedlings  on  erosion  control 
projects  to  aid  in  stopping  soil  wastage.  In  addition  to  planting 
trees,  the  C.  C.  C.  Improved  forest  stands  over  266,000  acres  and 
carried  on  disease-control  work  over  416.000  acres. 

The  reforestation  work  of  the  corps  over  the  last  year  brought 
the  total  number  of  trees  planted  on  waste  lands  since  the  spring 
of  1933  to  approximately  1.350,000,000.  This  means  that  during 
this  5-year  period  about  1350,000  acres  of  waste  lands  have  been 
started  on  the  road  tovrard  production.  In  this  same  period  en- 
rollees Improved  forest  stands  over  3.000,000  acres  of  forests,  and 
conducted  Insect  and  disease -control  operations  over  nearly  17,000,- 
000  acres.  The  ravages  of  tree  diseases  and  tree-attacking  Insects, 
while  not  so  sp>ectacular  as  forest  fires,  are  almost  as  deadly  In  their 
effect.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  state  that  the  C.  C.  C. 
enrollees  have  proved  of  Inestimable  assistance  Ln  the  continu- 
ing fight  to  control  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  white  pine 
blister  rtist,  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  Nation's  white  pine 
supply. 

For  the  last  4  years  the  C.  C.  O.  has  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 
labor  used  by  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  In  Its  Nation-wide 
erosion -control  program.  During  the  first  9  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  enrollees.  In  addition  to  planting  160.000.000  seed- 
lings for  Boll-flxatlon  purposes,  constructed  489.241  check  dams  in 
gullies.  During  this  period  they  conducted  erosion-control  demon- 
strational  work  over  more  than  20,000  farms. 

The  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  C.  C.  C.  with  the  regular 
pTOgram  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  made  It  possible  for  the  Ptederal  Government  to 
demonstrate  proper  soil-saving  methods  to  hundreds  ot  thousands 
of  farmers.  In  1937  thotisands  of  farmers  left  their  work  to  see 
farm  and  pond  dams  rtp-rapped  by  C.  C.  C.  boys,  to  observe  the 
effects  of  contour  pasture  furrows  and  ridges  built  by  the  C.  C.  C, 
to  discuss  the  advantages  of  terraces,  contour  furrows  and  strip 
cropping,  to  examine  guUy  check  dams  built  by  enroUee*  and  to 
Inspect  programs  of  erosion  control  completed  by  enrollees. 
Through  erosion -control  activities,  enrollees  are  doing  work  on 
Individual  farms  which  will  reduce  soU  losses  on  these  areas,  dem- 
onstrating erosion-control  practices  so  that  farmers  may  see  the 
value  of  conserving  soil  and  moisture  and  learning  fundamentals 
of  erosion  control  which  they  can  put  into  practice  In  their  own 
home  communities  if  they  return  to  farm  hcxnes.  Since  the  spring 
of  1934  enrollees  have  constructed  more  than  4,000,000  check  dams. 

Each  year  millions  of  persons  use  the  forests  and  parks  of  the 
Nation  for  healthful  outdoor  recreaticm.  Through  their  labors 
In  developing  park  and  forest  lands  for  recreational  purposes, 
C.  C.  C.  enrollees  have  opened  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  for  the  use  of  the  people  during  their  nonworking  hours 
and  on  vacations.  States  have  been  stimulated  to  acquire  new 
State  park  properties,  municipal-  and  coxmty-owned  lands  have 
been  developed,  and  better  accommodations  for  visitors  have  been 
btUlt  into  public  forest  and  park  lands.  Since  April  of  19S3  visi- 
tor attendance  In  our  parks  and  forests  has  bounded  upward.  Re- 
ports to  Director  Pechner 's  office  show  that  the  public  has  been 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  new  facilities  and  accommodations 
built  into  national  parks  and  farests  and  to  utilize  new  State 
parks  developed  by  the  C.  C.  C.  The  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  rep(Xts  that  the  C.  C.  C.  has  stimu- 
lated the  States  to  add  more  than  700,000  acres  to  their  State  park 
lands  since  1933. 

The  work  done  by  the  C.  C.  C.  In  protecting  and  developing 
grazing  lands  on  the  public  domain.  In  flood  control.  In  rehabili- 
tating drainage  canals  In  farming  areaF,  In  reclamation  work  In 
the  West  and  in  the  conserratlon  of  wildlife,  has  become  Increas- 
ingly popular  as  these  programs  have  progressed. 

Impressive  as  are  the  work  totals  compiled  by  C.  C.  C.  enrollees, 
many  of  whom  had  never  done  a  day's  work  prior  to  their  entering 
a  C.  C.  C.  camp,  they  have  a  counterpart  In  the  exoeUent  results 
achieved  by  the  cmps  tn  helping  young  men  to  help  themselves 
and  In  Improving  the  morale,  the  health,  and  abilities  of  young- 
sters sent  to  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
represents  the  first  direct  large-scale  attempt  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  definite  physical  and  character  benefits  to  Its 
Idle  youth.    It  baa  been  a  luccewful  program.    Fi*TT«*'^t  at  thou- 


sands of  the  young  men  sent  to  the  C.  C.  C.  have  received  practical 
trainmg  which  either  aided  them  In  obtaining  private  Jobs  or 
helped  them  to  make  good  when  they  landed  a  Job. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  officials  and  the  four  cooperating 
departments — War,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Labor — unite  m 
stating  that  the  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  current 
year's  C.  C.  C.  program  is  the  big  advance  made  in  eiuollee  train- 
ing and  education.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  interest  shown  by 
Congress  in  C.  C.  C.  education  when  the  June  1937  C.  C.  C.  legis- 
lation was  passed,  extending  the  life  of  the  corps,  extra  efforts 
were  Inaugimited  by  Director  Pechner  to  make  the  C.  C.  C.  educa- 
tion and  training  program  more  practical  and  more  viseful  to 
the  bojrs.  Steps  were  taken  to  supply  schoolhouses  at  each  camp, 
to  develop  the  acadenuc.  vocational,  and  Job-training  facilities  in 
the  camps,  and  to  arrange  to  have  each  youth  who  was  willing 
to  make  the  effort  devote  a  minimum  of  10  hours  to  vocational 
and  general  education.  The  War  Department  and  the  Office  of 
Education,  which  acts  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  C.  C.  C.  camp  educational  matters,  have  reported  a 
marked  improvement  tn  camp  educational  facilities.  During  the 
last  year  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  strengthened  their  Job-training  programs  for  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  teaching  boys  how  to  work,  how  to  work  effi- 
ciently, and  how  to  do  the  various  kinds  of  work  assigned  them 
so  that  they  wotild  be  better  fitted  to  earn  a  living  upon  leaving 
the  corps. 

Both  during  and  after  work  hotirs  enrollees  have  an  opportunity 
for  practical  education  not  possible  when  the  camps  began  in 
1B33.  In  each  camp  there  is  an  individual  camp  educational  pro- 
gram. There  are  about  18  Instructors  In  each  company,  who  con- 
tribute to  the  education  and  training  of  the  enrollees.  These  In- 
clude the  company  commander  and  the  educational  adviser,  the 
project  superintendent  and  his  foremen,  qualified  enrollees.  and 
sometimes  local  school  teachers  and  others.  Each  camp  has  Indi- 
vidual space  for  the  offtlme  educational  program,  and  most  camp* 
have  separate  schoolhouse  buildings.  All  of  the  camps  have  read- 
ing and  recreational  rooms,  and  many  have  shops  where  vocatltmal 
subjects  are  taught.  The  C.  C.  C.  program  Is  unlqtie  In  that  the 
lessons  learned  by  enrollees  during  their  camp  classes  In  the  evening 
can  be  applied  in  actual  practice  on  the  work  project  the  next  day. 
Young  men  taught  how  to  build  trails,  construct  bridges,  ac  build 
erosion-control  check  dams  dtiring  the  workday  may  spend  their 
evenings  supplementing  the  knowledge  learned  while  at  work  with 
mathematics  or  other  subjects. 

Discussing  the  Job-training  work  of  the  C.  C.  C,  PTed  Iforrell. 
representative.  Department  of  Agrlctilture.  on  the  C.  C.  C.  advisory 
council,  recently  wrote  as  follows: 

"During  the  quarter  ending  September  SO.  1937.  a  total  of  8.799 
enrollees  from  840  camps  located  on  national.  State,  and  private 
forest  lands  sectired  Jobs  after  leaving  the  corps  vrlth  the  assist- 
ance of  the  camps'  technical  personnel  and  because  of  the  experi- 
ence and  training  received  while  in  camp.  The  aim  of  enrollee 
training  is  a  dual  one :  Plrst,  to  Increase  the  enrollee's  efficiency  in 
his  work  while  in  the  C.  C.  C;  and,  second,  to  aid  him  in  finding 
employment  when  he  leaves  the  corps.  Both  of  these  goals  are 
being  reached.  Our  reports  show  that  boys  have  received  training 
which  has  won  Jobs  for  many  of  them  when  they  left  the 
corps.  These  reports  also  show  a  definite  upt\im  both  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  work  done  by  enrollees  participating  In  Job- 
training  activiUes.  This  gain  can  be  reduced  to  figures.  The  Forest 
Service  has  found  by  Its  studies  a  gain  of  from  20  to  25  percent  in 
the  amotmt  of  work  done  as  a  result  of  training." 

In  a  recent  description  of  the  results  of  the  C.  C.  C.  work  nr"1 
training  program.  Director  Pechner  said: 

•"Two  principal  benefits  have  been  received  by  the  young  men  and 
war  veterans  who  have  tieen  enrollad  In  the  r»mp«  One  at  theae  is 
better  health.  The  second  Is  Improved  emj^jfablllty.  Beporta 
reaching  my  office  are  to  the  effect  that  the  outdoor  life,  the  regular 
hours,  the  plentiful  and  wholesome  food,  and  proper  medical  atten- 
tion have  Improved  the  weight  and  resistance  to  diseases  of  virtually 
all  enrollees.  Other  natural  advantages  of  the  camps  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  Improvement  of  the  mmale  and  empk)yabllity  of  the 
youth  In  the  C.  C.  C.  Plrst-class  leadership  added  to  the  educa- 
tional and  training  advantages  provided  at  each  camp  have  made 
the  boys  better  cltlaens  and  have  improved  their  fty»nt-»»  tar 
economic  Independence. 

"The  greatest  thing  the  camps  are  doing  is  building  m«n.  Youths 
who  enter  the  camps  discouraged,  green,  often  embittered  through 
failure  to  find  employment,  are  given  a  new  and  saner  outlook  upon 
life.  They  leave  the  camps  with  healthy  bodies,  with  beads  up  and 
capable  of  making  their  own  way  If  jobs  are  available." 

Since  the  spring  of  1933,  education  and  practical  work  training 
has  been  afforded  more  than  1,750.000  young  men  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  war  veterans.  In  this  connection  more  than  65,000  illiterates 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  and  thmisands  of  others  have 
advanced  themselves  to  higher  educational  levels.  That  C.  C.  C. 
education  and  training  has  been  helpful  Is  indicated  by  War  Depart- 
ment figures  covering  the  nimiber  at  men  who  have  left  to  aocept 
outside  employment  prior  to  the  termination  of  thdr  normal  period 
of  enrollment.  These  figures  show  that  of  the  approximately 
2,000,000  enrollees  who  have  worked  In  the  corps,  477,886  were 
dlscb«rged  to  accept  priyats  employmant. 
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appe>:dix  to  the  congressional  record 


Victor  Chrwtr*«,  W.  P. 


A.  Administnitor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BURTON  K 

OP  MONTAJJA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
yridav  June  3  ileffiskitive  day  of 


UNTTED  STATES 
iredneiday.  AprU  20),  193S 


IZynORIAL  PBOli  TEX  8T    PM7L  PIONEKB  PRBS8 


Mr  WHEELER.  Mr.  President, 
to  have  published  In  tlie  Appendix 
entitled  "Keeping  Minnesota  Dixzy 
in  the  St.  Paul  Pkmeer  Presa. 

The:-e  being  no  objection,  the 
be  printed  in  the  RKcoao.  as  foUovs 

IFrom  the  St    Paul  (Mini, 


KUmsCTA 


A>Mi  tXill  Um  wtxMlcr  grow*.    Boy 
tanpoiv^  cb&rfc  of  the  BtMtM  W.  P. 
bM  DCtfaliig  but  prmiM  for  Uz.  Cbn^t<ftu 
oggmnnmikm  one  of  tlM  best  umI  ow^ 
promte**  not  to  lUaturto  It^ 

Tbm  why  wm  Chn«««w  ftml? 
Mr.  BipklzM  ta  WaatUsKtao  !»▼•  to' 
of  potitlrlaiM? 

MeaavtUle.  tn  WMhlngton.  Ur 
matt,   and   Pr«aMcnt   Rooarrelt   mr 
vmm      T%c   tatcTcnce   to  that   tb«   . 
■Crtetiy  Mr  Hopaanv'  ofvn  penonal  w 
!•  tt   that  Mr    Kipklas  U  merely  t 
prtmartca  abow  the  boys  In  th«  fron : 
h)^  t£  MUmMOta*    But  tn  tbat  caai! 
atone  at  leaat  \intU  alter  Um  prUnares 

PKiiapa  UM  idea  u  just  to  iLscp  ~ 


Bread  and  C 


EXTENSION  OF 


cm 


WHEELER 


I 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

of  the  Rxcoas  an  editorial 

which  recenUy  appeared 


editorial  was  ordered  to 


I 


)  Pioneer  Press) 

DttZT 

Jaoobeon.  sent  here  to  take 

In  place  of  Vtctor  Chrislgau. 

He  caUfl  this  W.  P.  A. 


efftdent  in  the  country  and 


Wbat  lasltlmate  excuse  does 
bowing  before  "oomplalnts" 


Hopklna 


he 


is  xmaTailable  for  com- 
never   heard   ahoxit   the 
_  tn   thU   maneuver   are 
bat  that  aeems  tmpoa&Ible 
"fall  guy"  until  the  Blate 
ofllce  how  the  wind  Is  blow- 
why  was  Chrlstgau  not  left 


politics 
lim, 
tie 


1  flnnfSA*^  dlzsy. 


ircnses 


REMARKS 


Is  now  perfectly  clear  that 

to  continue  its  punitive 

sized  on  every  hand  that 


HON.  ROY  0.  ^VOODRUFF 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rl  IPRESENT ATIVES 
Friday.  Jwte  3. 1938 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaki  t.  two  outstanding  develop- 
ments In  Washhigton  this  week  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  future,  both  from  the  siandpoint  of  the  depression 
•ad  <rf  the  November  congressiafuil  elections 

The  first  development  is  that 
the  administration  is  determin 
aaaaults  on  business.    It  is 

capital  and  Industry  have  become  so  fearful  of  this  hostile 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  administration  as  to  prevent 
new  Investnient.  the  flnanriny  jrf  industry,  and  the  indus- 
trial expansion  necessary  beforje  employment  can  be  sub- 
stantially Increased.  Notwithstkndlng  the  gravity  of  the 
present  situation,  the  attitude  of  the  administration  toward 
the  autooQobile  industry,  and  a  so  recanting  the  tax  ques- 
tion. Is  dearly  that  of  a  continu  ince  at  past  policies  regard- 
less of  consequences  to  those  needing  jobs  or  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  generally.  I 

Ttyt  White  House  has  In  no  u  xertain  terms  made  it  clear 
that  In  the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  if  the  administra- 
tion has  the  power  to  do  so.  tie  reorganization  bUL  in  its 
moat  objectionabte  form  will  be  relntrodnced  and  forced 
through  Congress  if  possible.  :  t  is  also  dear  that  the  ad 
ministration  Is  going  to  conti[iue  its  punitive  tax  policy 
against  undistributed  surptuse^  and  capital  g^hu. 
Is  no  longer  any  questiwi  now 


Istration   means   to   continue   ;ts   unrelenting    drive   for    a 


planned  economy,  under  which 


and  regulated  as  agriculture  ii  now.    It  is  also  dear  that 


There 
that  the  New  Deal  admin 


business  will  be  regimented 


the    administration    means    to    expand    Its    control    over 

agriculture. 

If  it  seems  possible  to  do  so.  the  administration  also  means 
to  amend  and  extend  the  field  of  wage-hour  minimums  and 
maximums.  In  other  words,  the  flrive  for  complete  control 
under    a    centralized    bureaucracy    at    Washington    is    to 

continue. 

It  seems  now  to  be  quite  apparent  that  the  administration 
and  its  ad%isers  mean  to  carry  out  their  plans  regardless  of 
the  effect  upon  business,  although  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
adniinistration  toward  business  is  bound  to  operate  to  pro- 
lon£:  and  perhaps  perpetuate  unemployment  at  the  expense 
of  the  suffering  wage  earners  and  their  dependents  and  an 
already  badly  damaged  agricultural  industry. 

It  is  the  laboring  man.  the  preat  middle  class,  the  tarmers 
and  the  small -business  men  uho  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  prolonged  depression.  This  appears  to  make  no  dif- 
ference In  the  administration  plans  for  discouraging  busi- 
ness and  continuing  to  agitate  against  capital  and  industry 
to  tJhe  point  where  the  fears  now  felt  in  those  quarters  will 
be  confirmed. 

The  second  development  is  that  the  administration  means 
to  execute  ruthless  reprisals  against  even  its  own  supporters 
who  have  dared  to  differ  with  it  on  any  single  issue.  Al- 
though assurance  after  assurance  has  been  issued  from  the 
White  House  that  the  administration  does  not  intend  to 
try  to  defeat  in  the  primaries  outstanding  Democrats  who 
have  opposed  some  of  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal,  it  is 
doing  so  op>enly  and  brazenly. 

At  the  very  time  that  Harry  Hopkins  sent  out  his  letter 
to  citizens  on  relief  that  they  are  free  to  vote  as  they  choose, 
and  that  administrators  dispensing  relief  fimds  are  to  take 
no  part  in  politics.  Mr.  Hopkins  himself  does  exactly  that 
by  advismg  the  people  of  Iowa  that  if  he  voted  in  that 
State  he  would  vote  for  RepresenUtive  Weasiu,  the  primary 
opponent  of  Senator  GiLLrrrE.  The  latter's  crime,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  administration,  is  that  he  had  the  courage  to 
vote  against  the  President's  Supreme  Court  packing  plan. 
In  Washington  it  is  generally  understood  that  Hopkins' 
interference  in  the  Iowa  primaries  is  to  be  construed  as 
plain  notice  to  the  relief  administrators  in  all  States  that 
his  letter  meant  nothing  and  that  relief  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes — especially  to  defeat  opponents 
of  the  New  Deal  regardless  of  whether  they  are  under  the 
Democratic  or  the  Republican  banner. 

The  confidential  advisers  of  the  White  House,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  President's  official  family,  are  in  politics  up 
to  their  necks.     Two  drives  are  on.     One  is  to  throw  out 
of  the  Democratic  Party  every  man  who  has  dared  to  op- 
pose the  policies  of  the  secret  clique  behmd  the  President, 
and  the  other  is  to  attempt  to  prevent  an  increase,  and  to 
'   reduce  further  if  possible,  the  Republican  strength  in  Con- 
gress. 
I       Both   the   administration    and   the   congressional    leaders 
.   realize  that  the  political  battle  this  year  is  crucial,  and  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  best  observers  in 
Washington  is  that  the  New  Deal  will  fail  in  its  efforts  at 
reprisal  against  Democrats  and  in  its  attempts  to  prevent 
large  Republican  gains. 

The  people  may  expect,  however,  the  most  brazen  per- 
version of  public  funds — especially  relief  money — by  the  po- 
htical  bureaucracy  tn  Washington  ever  seen  in  any  election. 
The  fate  of  the  Nation  may  well  be  decided  by  the  results  in 
November. 

Friendships  have  gone  by  the  board.  Sportsmanship  is 
out  of  the  window.  Corruption  is  rampant  and  growing 
worse.  All  the  old  rules  have  been  discarded;  and,  politi- 
cally speaking,  it  is  a  battle  of  tooth  and  claw,  with  no 
holds  barred,  and  political  maj-hem  the  recognized  technique. 
Meanwhile  the  result  ol  the  elections  will,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  determine  whether  the  depression  will  be  prolonged, 
or  whether  a  new  courage  will  be  instilled  into  the  countiy 
and  the  journey  back  toward  prosperity  begun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  WashmErtcn  News,  printed  in  this  city, 
has  loyally  supported  the  Pie-sident  and  his  administration 
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since  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  inauguration.  I  know  of  no 
publication  that  has  given  more  unwavering  support  than 
this  one. 

The  action  of  the  New  Deal  members  of  another  body  last 
evening,  tn  voting  down  an  amendment  to  the  rdlef  bUl. 
offered  in  an  attempt  to.  at  least  in  part,  take  politics  out  of 
its  administration,  was  too  much  for  the  editor  of  the  News. 

Today  this  gentleman  paid  his  respects  (?)  to  this  action 
In  language  which  cannot  be  improved  upon  in  his  "lead" 
editorial.  I  offer  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  In 
the  hope  that  it  will  bring  to  the  Members  thereof  a  reali- 
zation of  the  depths  of  political  depravity  to  which  the 
majority  has  sunk  in  its  endeavors  to  perpetuate  itself  in 
control  of  this  Government.    The  editorial  follows: 

BEXAO  AND  CIBCT7SSB 

The  Senate  last  night  gave  the  green  light  to  poUtlcs  in  relief. 
It  voted  indorsement  of  the  epigram  that  you  can't  beat 
$4,000,000,000. 

The  act  was  performed  when  by  a  dose  ballot  an  amendment, 
mUd  Indeed,  much  too  mUd.  was  defeated.  The  amendment  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  poliUcal  activity  by  relief  officials.  In  their 
official  capacities.  It  then  turned  around  and  proclaimed  their 
fuU  right  to  engage  in  politics,  personaUy. 

Had  It  passed  it  would  have  meant  almost  exactly  nothing. 
For  no  penalty  was  prescribed,  except  being  flred  If  caught — as 
an  official — not  as  a  person.  No  fine,  no  prison  threat  such  as 
have  been  so  carefully  written  into  most  of  the  "more  abundant' 
le^lation.  Just  a  projwsed  flick  on  the  wrist;  an  anemic  state- 
ment of  policy.     But  even  that  was  turned  down. 

In  face  of  a  camfwign  year,  and  with  November  coming  on 
apace,  the  Senators  yielded  That  is,  39  did.  In  fairness  to  the 
37  who  dldnt,  we  urge  you  to  check  the  list. 

The  result;  To  every  political  henchman  down  the  line,  to  every 
straw  boas  on  every  project,  to  all  those  who  actually  hire  and 
fire,  goes  word  that  lawmakers  back  In  Wafihln«rt»n  do  not  even 
give  lip  service  against  parceling  out  the  billions  where  they  wUl 
do  most  good — for  those  in  power. 

Bread  and  circuses!  The  spoils  system  streamlined!  Nice  work 
U  you  can  get  it,  and  while  it  lasts. 

But  we  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  such  shameless  cynic- 
Ism  wUl  be  punished  at  the  polls  by  the  long-suffering  and  tax- 
ndden  people  who  pay  the  bUl.     The  roU  caU: 

AOAIKST     (30) 

Democrats  (39)  :  Adams,  Bankhead.  Barkley,  Bilbo,  Bone.  Brown 
(Mich  ).  Brown  (N.  H.).  Bulow.  Byrnes,  Caraway,  Chavez.  Dietrich, 
Ellender,  Green,  Gufley,  Harrison,  Herring.  Hill.  Hitchcock,  Hughes, 
Johnson  (Colo),  Lee,  Lewis.  McAdoo.  McGlll.  McKellar,  Mlnton, 
Murray,  Neely,  Overton,  Pepper,  Plttman,  Radcliffe.  Schwartz. 
Schwellenbach,  Sheppard,  Smathers,  Truman,  Tydlngs. 

TOa.    (37) 

Democrats  (22)  :  Bailey,  Berry.  Bulkley,  Byrd,  Connally,  Cope- 
land,  George.  Gerry,  Hatch.  Holt,  King,  Lonergan,  Maloney,  McCar- 
ran,  MiUer,  O'Mahoney,  Pope,  RusseU,  Thomas  (Utah),  Van  Nuys, 
Wagner.  Wheeler. 

Republicans  (12)  :  Austin,  Borah,  Capper.  Prazler,  Gibson.  Hale, 
Johnson    (Calif.).   Lodge  McNary,   Townsend,   Vandenberg.  White. 

Farmer-Labor    (1);   Ship.stead. 

Progressive  (1):  La  PoUette. 

Independent  Republican  ( 1 )  :  Norrls. 


Theodore  A,  Peyser 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  TffE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  20. 1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the  HoniM^ble  Th«odo«« 
A.  Prrsxa,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  is  saddened  by  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Theodore  A  Peyser,  of 
New  York.  Here  was  a  man  who  rose  from  humble  sur- 
roundings to  a  distinctive  place  in  American  life  and  govern- 
ment. While  he  served  with  us  only  4  years,  he  won  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  all  of  us. 

Theodore  Peyser  was  born  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  was 
reared  midst  modest  conditions  that  approached  poverty. 
In  fact,  he  was  forced  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  11  and 
go  to  work  because  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his 
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family.  In  his  boyhood  years,  he  sold  newspapers,  ran  er- 
rands, and  swept  floors  An  ambitious,  industrious  young 
man,  he  became  a  traveling  salesman  at  20.  At  each  occu- 
pation to  which  he  put  his  efforts,  he  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  hard  work  and  concentrated  energy.  In  1900  he  moved 
to  New  York  City  and  entered  the  life-insurance  field,  and 
from  that  day  on  his  future  was  an  assured  success.  He 
progressed  to  the  heights  of  that  business  and  is  credited 
with  having  sold  million-dollar  policies  to  33  clients. 

While  Mr.  Peyser  took  little  active  interest  In  politics  prior 
to  the  Roosevelt  campaign  in  1933,  for  years  he  concerned 
himself  with  the  welfare  of  his  less  fortunate  fellow  men.  He 
recalled  his  own  youthful  struggle  for  economic  security  and 
his  humanitarian  impulses  made  themselves  felt  throughout 
his  service  in  private  and  public  affairs. 

As  a  member  of  this  body,  Theodore  Peyser  performed 
outstanding  service  on  the  Committees  on  Military  Affairs 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  His  name  could 
always  be  identified  as  a  friend  of  labor  groups  although  his 
reputation  was  that  of  an  Independent  thinker  and  legislator. 

Interested  in  sports,  art,  and  fraternal  affairs,  he  was  a 
popular,  pleasant,  personable  man.  Sometimes  described  as 
"bald,  bland,  and  a  bachelor  of  genial  personality."  his  life 
was  a  well-rounded  achievement. 

When  we  consider  his  rise  from  an  unpromising  youthful 
environment  to  the  representation  in  Congress  of  the  oft- 
referred-to  "silk  stocking"  district  of  the  great  metropolis 
of  New  'York  City,  we  realize  that  he  was  a  typical  American 
who  grasped  each  opportunity  provided  under  our  demo- 
cratic social  system,  as  he  climbed  the  ladder  of  success.  He 
worked  hard  all  his  life,  he  achieved  much  by  way  of  mate- 
rial rewards,  and  he  made  a  wholesome  contribution  to  his 
country.  A  multitude  of  friends  in  every  walk  of  life  have 
sustained  a  grievous  loss  with  his  departure.  As  a  colleague 
and  as  a  friend,  I  will  miss  him. 


Decision  of  Supreme  Court  in  Johnson  Ag:ainst 

Zerbst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20) .  19S8 


A  SUPREME   COURT   DECISION    DELIVERED   BY    MR.    JUSTICE 

BLACK 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Congressiomal  Record  tlie  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the  opiniwi  being  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Justice  Black,  holding  that  if  the  accused  in  a 
criminal  case  is  not  represented  by  counsel,  and  hw  not 
competently  and  intelUgently  waived  his  constitutional 
right,  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  sUnds  as  a 
jurisdictional  bar  to  a  valid  conviction  and  sentence  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  life  or  his  liberty. 

I  beheve  the  decision  will  be  acclaimed  as  a  landmark 
along  the  roadway  for  the  recognition  and  preservation  of 
human  rights. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  decision  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Supreme  Coxntr  or  the  Uotted  States 
No.  699. — October  Term,  1937 
John   A    JohruKm,   petitioner,   v.    Fred   G.   Zerbst.   warden.    VniteA 

States  Penitentiarv.  Atlanta.  Ga.     On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 

United   States   Circuit   Court   of   Appeals   for   the   Fifth   Circuit. 

May  23,  1938 

Mr  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Coiu^. 

Petitioner,  while  Imprisoned  m  a  Federal  penitentiary,  was  de- 
nied   habeas    corpus    bv    the    district    court.'      Later,    that    court 
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"  •  •  •  January  25  they  were  transported  by  automobile  to  th* 
Federal  penltenUary  in  AUanta,  Ga..  arriving  •  •  •  the  same 
day. 

"There,  as  is  the  custom,  they  were  placed  In  isolation  and  so 
kept  for  ifl  days  without  being  permitted  to  communicate  with  any- 
one except  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  but  they  did  see  the 
officers  dally.  They  made  no  request  of  the  officers  to  be  permitted 
to  see  a  lawyer,  nor  did  they  ask  the  officers  to  present  to  the  trial 
Judge  a  motion  for  new  trial  or  application  for  appeal  or  notice 
that  they  desired  to  move  for  a  new  trial  or  to  take  an  appeal. 

"On  May  15,  1935,  petitioners  filed  appUcationa  for  appeal,  which 
were  denied  because  filed  too  late." 

The  "•  •  •  time  for  filing  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  and  lor 
^ak^ng  an  appeal  has  been  limited  to  3  and  5  days." ' 

1.  The  sixth  amendment  guarantees  that  "In  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  •  •  •  to  have  the 
attistance  of  counsel  for  bis  defense  "  This  Is  one  of  the  safeguards 
of  the  sixth  amendment  deemed  necessary  to  Insure  fundamental 
human  rights  of  life  and  liberty.  Omitted  from  the  Constitution 
as  originally  adopted,  provisions  of  this  and  other  amendments 
were  submitted  by  the  first  Congress  convened  undtf  that  Constitu- 
tion as  essential  barriers  against  arbitrary  or  unjvist  deprivation  of 
human  rights.  The  sixth  amendment  stands  as  a  constant  admoni- 
tion that  if  the  constitutional  safeguards  it  provides  be  lost  Justice 
win  not  'still  be  done  "  •  It  embodies  a  realistic  recognition  of  th* 
obvious  truth  that  the  average  defendant  doea  not  have  the  profea- 
slonal  legal  skUl  to  protect  himself  when  brought  before  a  Ulbunal 
with  power  to  Uke  hia  life  or  liberty,  wherein  the  prosecution  la 
preeented  by  experienced  and  learned  counsel.  That  which  Is 
slmpls,  orderly,  snd  necessary  to  the  lawyer,  to  the  untrained  lay- 
man may  appear  intricate,  complex,  snd  mysterious.  Consistently 
with  the  wise  policy  of  the  sixth  amendment  and  other  parts  of 
our  fundamental  charter,  this  Court  has  pointed  to  "*  *  *  the 
humane  policy  of  the  modern  criminal  law  •  •  •,"  which  now 
provides  that  a  defendant  •••  •  •  if  he  b*  poor  •  •  •  may 
have  counsel  furnished  him  by  the  SUte  *  *  *  not  Infre- 
quently    •     •     •     more  able  then  ths  sttomey  for  th*  SUte,"  • 

The  "•  •  •  right  to  be  heard  would  be.  In  manv  casaa.  of 
IttUe  avail  If  It  did  not  comprehend  the  right  to  be  heard  by  counsel. 
Even  the  intellifent  and  educated  layman  has  small  and  sometlm** 
no  skill  In  the  science  of  law.  If  charged  with  crime,  b*  Is  In- 
capable, generallv,  of  determining  for  himself  whether  th*  Indict- 
ment Is  good  or  bad  He  li  vinfamlllsr  with  ths  rul*s  of  «Tld*no*. 
Lsft  without  ths  ntd  of  counsel  he  may  be  put  on  trial  without  a 
proper  charge,  snd  convicted  upon  incompetent  evidence,  or  *vl< 
d*nce  trrelsvant  to  tho  issu*  or  otherwise  inadmlsalbls.  Hs  lacks 
both  ths  skiU  snd  knowledge  adequately  to  prepare  his  defsnas, 
*v*n  though  he  hsve  n  perfet't  on*.  H*  reqvilres  the  guiding  hand 
of  ouunsel  st  ovory  step  in  ths  procetHlings  agslivit  him."  '*  Ths 
sixth  an^sndmsut  wuhhulda  from  Pvderal  oourta,*<  In  all  ortmlnal 

firQQ**dings,  the  powsr  snd  authority  to  deprive  an  acoussd  of  hla 
If*  or  libertv  unlets  hs  has  or  watv**  th*  assUtancc  of  counsel 

1,  llisrs  la  livBiatenoe  h*r*  that  )>etltion»r  waived  this  oonatt- 
tutlonal right.  Th*  diatrlct  o<Hirt  did  nut  so  find.  II  haa  t>**n 
ptuntsd  out  that  "«H>virta  indvtlge  every  r«a«\nabl*  praaumptlon 
agalnut  waiver"  o(  rvinUitinentsl  constitutional  righu  ^'  and  that 
w«  "tlu  nui  presvim*  M(Hiuif>ee<>n(>*  in  th*  loss  of  fundamantal 
rtghta."  ><  A  waiver  is  ordinarily  an  Inlentuuial  rallnqulshmsnt  or 
ahandtmmaiti  uf  a  knuwn  righl  or  pivilsge  Th*  dslerminallon 
o(  wh*ih*r  Ihsr*  hsa  i>o«>n  kd  ii)t*llig»nt  waiver  \\t  ih*  right  t« 
iMunssi  nuist  d*pend  in  »a«  h  n^m.  uiHvit  th*  partu>vUar  tavls  and 
elrvunvaiM\o*a  •ur^utnctllvd  that  o*m,  inolvidiixg  Ih*  baohgrovind. 
»«i«*ri»«t<«,  and  iHutOui  i  of  the  sowismI 

hklhm  V  UhUmI  si*i*».  u\  V  M  VIM,  det'Ulsd  thai  m\  a**vi*««t 
msy  uudwr  i^artatu  iiivuiusianoes,  istnasnl  to  a  Jury  of  II  Mttt 
waiv*  Ih*  Mghi  (u  trial  si\«l  wrrliot  hy  a  (HtnatiiuthmiU  jury  t4 
li  man  Th*  tjuMiiioiv  of  WAiver  was  ihor*  iMtnsid*r*<t  on  t(ir*«>l 
a4)|«*al  r^un  th*  >H«i\vii'Uoh  ami  ooi  hy  tHviuvsral  altaok  ww  hal^aag 
«H>ruu*  Mow«v*r  thai  d**Maion  may  l»*  hsijvful  in  indloating  how. 
anil  In  what  manner  an  aotviwd  n\Ay  iwfttr*  hla  trial  resull«  in 
final  Ju«lgn\*nt  and  is>nvi<iion  walv*  th*  right  tn  asslatane*  of 
mntnasi  Th*  l*atton  f*m  not*«l  apprx^vlngly  a  iute  oourl  dsdl- 
aion  *«  Mtlnting  out  that  th*  human*  )H>licy  rvf  m«)d*n\  orimlnik) 
law  had  altered  (HUulUlona  whii^h  hail  *«la(*d  In  Ih*  "days  Wh*n 
th*  at««<vis*<t  pouhl  nut  tesliry  in  hla  own  l>*haU,  |and|  was  not 
f\irnish*d  c«mnssi,'  and  whu>h  had  mad*  n  iwtaslbl*  Ut  conviot  a 
n\an  wh*n  h*  was  without  inoury,  wuhovit  (Hninael,  without 
ability  U)  lununon  witnoases,  aiut  not  permuisd  to  t»U  his  uwa 
•u>ry.    •    •     •  •' 

Y\\0  o«hatit\itional  right  of  an  accused  to  l>*  r*pr*s*nt*d  h» 
cciuhssl  inv«»k*«.  <»f  ns*if.  th*  pnuectum  of  a  trial  court,  in  which 
th*  accviMd,  whose  ur«  or  liiMiriv  u  at  ktake,  la  without  couns*!, 
This  protecting  duty  inipiwea  th<»  avrunta  and  weighty  responal- 
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bUlty  Tipon  the  trial  Judge  of  determining  whether  there  is  an 
intelligent  and  competent  waiver  by  the  accused.  While  an 
accused  may  waive  the  right  to  counsel,  whether  there  is  a  proper 
waiver  should  be  clearly  determined  by  the  trial  court,  and  It 
would  be  fitting  and  appropriate  for  that  determination  to  appear 
\ipon  the  record. 

3.  The  district  court,  holding  petitioner  could  not  obtain  relief 
by  habeas  corpus,  said: 

"It  is  unfortimate  if  petitioners  lost  their  right  to  a  new  trial 
through  ignorance  or  negligence,  hut  such  misfortune  cannot  give 
this  court  Jurisdiction  in  a  habeas  corpus  case  to  review  and 
correct  the  errors  complained  of." 

The  purpose  of  the  constitutional  gtiaranty  of  a  right  to  counsel 
is  to  protect  an  accused  from  conviction  resulting  from  his  own 
ignorance  of  his  legal  and  constltuUonal  rights,  and  the  guaranty 
would  be  nullified  by  a  determination  that  an  accused's  Ignorant 
failure  to  claim  his  rights  removes  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. True,  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  revlewmg 
errors  of  law  and  Irregularities — ^not  Involving  the  question  of 
Jurisdiction — occurring  dxiring  the  course  of  trial;  i*  and  the  "writ 
of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  used  as  a  writ  of  error."  ••  These  prin- 
ciples, however,  must  be  construed  and  applied  so  as  to  preserve — 
not  destroy — constitutlanal  safegtiards  of  h-uman  life  and  liberty. 
The  scope  of  inquiry  in  habeas  oorpus  proceedings  has  been  broad- 
ened— not  narrowed — since  the  adoption  of  the  sixth  amendment. 
In  8\jch  a  proceeding,  "it  would  be  clearly  erroneous  to  confine  the 
Inquiry  to  the  proceeding*  and  Jtidgment  of  the  trial  court"  "  and 
the  petitioned  court  haa  "power  to  Inquire  with  regard  to  the 
JurlsdlcUon  of  the  Inferior  court,  either  in  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  or  to  the  person,  even  if  such  inquiry  •  •  •  (involves J 
an  examination  of  facts  outside  of,  but  not  Inconsistent  with,  the 
record."  >*  Congress  has  expanded  the  rights  of  a  peUtloner  for 
habeas  oorpus  »  and  the  "•  •  *  sff*ct  Is  to  substitute  for  th* 
bare  legal  review  that  seems  to  have  been  the  limit  of  Judicial 
authority  under  the  common -law  practice,  and  under  the  act  of  81 
Car.  n,  c.  a,  a  more  searching  Investigation,  tn  which  the  applicant 
la  put  t^xm  his  oath  to  set  forth  the  truth  of  th*  matter  respect- 
ing the  oauaea  of  his  detention,  and  the  oourt,  upon  determining 
the  actual  facts.  Is  to  'dUpose  of  the  party  as  law  and  Justice 
require." 

There  being  no  doubt  of  th*  authority  of  th*  Oongr***  to  thus 
liberalise  the  common-law  procedure  on  habeas  oorpus  In  ordar  to 
safeguard  ths  liberty  of  all  persons  within  th*  Jurisdiction  of  th* 
United  States  against  Infrlngemsnt  through  any  violation  of  th* 
Oonstltxition  or  a  law  or  treaty  eatabllah«d  ther*und*r.  It  r**ulM 
that  und*r  th*  sections  olt*d  a  prisoner  in  custody  pursuant  to  th* 
final  Judgment  of  a  State  oourt  (^f  criminal  Jurisdiction  may  hav*  a 
Judicial  Inquiry  In  a  oourt  of  th*  United  States  Into  the  very  truth 
ttiui  substance  uf  the  causas  of  his  detention,  although  it  may  be- 
rom*  nscesaarv  to  )<»\k  behind  and  beyt^id  the  record  of  his  con- 
viction to  a  Butllrlent  *xt*nt  to  t*st  th*  jurisdicuon  of  th*  Stat* 
(uurt  tu  pruoerd  u>  a  Judgment  agaatst  htm.     •     *     * 

"*  •  •  It  is  op«<n  to  th*  couru  i^  tl\*  United  Stat**  upon  an 
nppllo«th\n  U\t  iv  writ  of  habeas  oormx*  to  \oi>k  b«yoi\d  forms  and 
inquirr  Into  thf»  very  substnnr*  of  in*  mattw,    •     •     •  "  *• 

r*titlon*r,  convicted  and  sMUencetl  without  th*  aaaiatano*  of 
(Huutsnl  pimt*nda  that  h*  was  ignorant  of  hla  right  to  c«nina«l  aiui 
iMcajtHhl*  of  ikrwMvrvlng  hla  logal  and  f>miBtitutluniU  righta  during 
trial  Uiming  thai  m*>r  mnvlotion  h*  was  unahl*  to  obtain  a 
lawvor  vs*aa  itfuorant  of  ih«s  |m«>**dlugs  »t>  obtain  n*w  trial  or 
n|»|i*al  and  th*  tim*  lliult*  giweining  iMtUt,  and  thai  h*  did  not 
IHiMWM  th«»  nmwiaiie  skill  or  knowliHli*  )m«|>»tly  l*»  tHM»dt»ot  an 
v,\\\^if^l  h«^  a*\y«  that  It  was  m  a  hmctl»*Ai  matl*r  lm|^>»*iWt>  fivr 
IWm  to  ol»taln  rvlief  hy  a|»p*«l  If  th*s*  t^ontentlona  to*  trM*  lit 
rat't,  II  nm»»<«i*«ly  fnllow*  Ihi^tt  no  l*gal  nr««'»«dural  M»m«ly  la 
nvailatil*  Itt  grant  r*Ui»f  h\r  a  vu>laiuwt  t>f  tHmalnvilional  righl*. 
\inl0sa  Ih*  iHiuiia  phJtwi  p»litH>hpr"s  rights  hsf  hal»**B  v^wiini*  V)f 
thp  j'oiiU'ntion  th«t  th*  law  nrt«vhtPB  im  *ffp«li\'*  ivmwly  m  avioh 
ft  rtfi^rlvaUon  of  nshu  afT*t«(int  lit*  and  lll»*riy,  it  may  wsll  It* 
aaid,  aa  in  M«>mm»|>  v   Wn^»»^«n  (I"    "  "    ""  " 


U,  S  lOk,  lUl,  thai  II  "falla 
wuh  th*  |»r*miar "  1N>  it*priv*  a  ritiwn  of  hla  only  pfTectlv* 
n^m»»<lv  wovihi  not  on\\  h«»  ooutrary  to  th*  "'nirtUn*nt*ry  rt*nmnrta 
or  Jviahoi' '  •<  hut  «lpau\iotiv*  of  a  ooiiBiiuitional  guaranty  s)>«vitl' 
rally  diMUgnwl  to  pr*\**t»t  UtjUBilr* 

mnvp  th*  aUUi  antvndmMit  eonstltutienally  *ntlU*a  on*  ohMtod 
wiih  rrim*  to  ih*  anBlBtano*  of  <MninBi)|,  rompUanot  with  thla  nottBtl- 
tutioual  tnniKlai*  |«  an  essential  Jurlndlrlhinal  nrvrvQUlali*  U)  a 
l<Vd*ial  Nturt'B  authority  to  di>prlv*  an  acfus*d  of  hla  Uf*  or  llb*rty, 
Whsn  thiB  right  ta  properly  waived,  ih*  aaalatanr*  of  rminasl  li  no 
longer  a  nsoaaaary  *l*m*nt  of  th*  court  a  lurladlollon  to  proe**d  to 
(Mtnviotinn  and  Bpnt*nc*  If  th*  kcmisaci,  how«v*r,  Is  not  r*pr*- 
a»nt*d  by  ooutusl  and  haa  not  oompetantly  and  UH*lilg*ntly  waiv*d 
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his  constitutional  right,  the  sixth  amendment  stands  as  a  Jurisdic- 
tional bar  to  a  valid  conviction  and  sentence  depriving  him  of  his 
life  or  his  liberty.  A  court's  Jurisdiction  at  the  beginning  of  trial  may 
be  lost  "in  the  couree  of  the  proceedings."  due  to  failure  to  complete 
the  court,  as  the  sixth  amejidment  requires,  by  providing  counsel 
for  an  accused  who  Is  unable  to  obtain  counsel,  who  has  not  intelli- 
gently waived  this  constitutional  guaranty,  and  whose  life  or  liberty 
is  at  stake."  If  this  requirement  of  the  sixth  amendment  is  not 
compiled  with,  the  court  no  longer  has  JurlsdlcUon  to  proceed. 
The  Judgment  of  conviction  pronounced  by  a  court  without  Juris- 
diction Is  void,  and  one  imprisoned  thereunder  nuiy  obtain  release 
by  habeas  oorpus."  A  Jxidge  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  a  peti- 
tion for  habeas  corpus  is  addressed,  should  be  alert  to  f^r^minm  ««tbe 
facts  for  himself  when.  If  true  as  alleged,  they  make  the  trial 
absolutely  void."  »«  t 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  Judgokent  cannot  be 
lightly  set  aside  by  collateral  attack,  even  on  habeas  corpus.  When 
ooUaterally  attacked,  the  Judgment  of  a  court  carries  with  !t  a 
presumption  of  regularity."  Where  a  defendant,  without  counsel, 
acquiesces  in  a  trial  resulting  in  his  conviction  and  later  seeks 
relesae  by  the  extraordinary  remedy  of  habeas  corpus,  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  upon  him  to  estatsUah  that  he  did  not  competently 
and  intelUgently  waive  his  ooDstituti<nai  right  to  asatstanoe  of 
counsel.  If  In  a  habeas  corpus  hearing  he  does  meet  this  burden 
and  coovlnoes  the  court  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that  he 
neither  had  counsel  nor  properly  waived  his  coDstltutlonal  right  to 
counsel,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  oourt  to  grant  the  writ. 

In  this  caae  petitioner  was  convicted  without  enjoying  the  aaalst- 
ance  of  counsel.  Believing  habeas  corpus  iraa  not  an  avallabi* 
remedy,  the  district  court  below  made  no  findings  as  to  waiver  by 
petitioner.  In  thla  state  of  the  record  we  deem  tt  nAcesaary  to 
remand  the  cause.  If,  on  remand,  the  district  court  finds  from 
all  of  the  evtdenoe  that  petitioner  has  sustained  the  burden  of 
proof  resting  upon  him.  and  that  he  did  not  competently  and  in- 
telligently waive  his  right  to  counsel,  it  will  follow  that  the  trial 
court  did  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  proceed  to  Judgment  and  con- 
viction of  petltlon«r.  and  he  will  therefor*  b«  sntltled  to  have  his 
petition  granted.  If  petitioner  falls  to  stistAln  this  burden,  h*  u 
not  entitled  to  the  writ, 

Ttk*  cause  Is  rsversed  and  ramanded  to  th*  district  oourt  tor 
action  in  harmony  with  this  opinion. 

IUv«n*d. 

itr.  Justice  It**d  ooncun  In  th*  rrveml. 

Mr.  J\)stloe  lleltoynoldB  Is  of  opinion  that  th*  Jtxlfment  of  th* 
court  below  should  be  aArmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Butler  la  of  th*  opinion  that  th*  record  ahows  that 
petitioner  waived  the  right  to  nave  coxmsal,  that  the  trial  court 
had  Jurisdiction,  and  that  the  Judgment  ot  th*  circuit  court  ot 
appeals  should  be  afllnnad. 

Mr.  Justice  Oardoao  took  no  part  in  the  oonaldaraUon  or  d*Ql*l0A 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

iW  t'Al,irt»«NIA 

IN  rm)  HOrSK  OV  nKI'UKSKNTATlVKS 
AluNitai^.  /MM*  I.  liii 

Mr.  VOOItHJH     Mr  llp*«k*r,  Jnhfi  Adumi.  »fo«iXI  I^iml- 

tlfhl  of  thp  UnlU'it  suit**,  nwp  iiiiid; 

AU  th*  |i*rpl*itii|pa  ^y»n^^s»on,  and  dlBlr*aa  In  Am*rlra  art**,  nnl 
from  d*r«flB  In  ihsir  OonitituiKin  or  t)ont*d*r«lum,  aoi  tfom  wani 
(tt  htMVitr  or  virtu*.  »o  nivioh  as  a*  frum  d*wiiri|hl  l|U(H%ua*  ol  lb* 
nature  of  oom,  ortHltt,  and  olrculallon. 

And  UiMl  oould  be  oald  o(  u«  today  to  ftlmo«t  the  aame  ei- 
Unt  M  Pmidont  Adami  m^M  kbi«  to  say  U  of  the  people  of 
Ills  day. 

Tho  Atnf  rioan  people  will  demand  a  ohangf  \n  our  prDient 
Rystem  of  moni*y  and  credit  juit  aa  80on  ai  they  undcrwtand  It 

Whoaver  eontrols  th*  volum*  of  money  In  any  country  u  ab*o- 

lut*  master  of  all  industry  and  oummfrc*  - 

Said  Preeldent  Jarne*  A.  Oarfleld,  And  In  tettlfytng  be- 
fore tho  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Houie  In 


■cr.  fraiOc  V.  JTsn^m,  supra,  887 
>*  Han»  NeU»«n,  petutontr,  lupra 

*>Cf  Moor*  V  D«mp»«y,  861  U.  8.  86,  08;  fafton  V.  Vnit§d  8ft— , 
881  U   B   076,  Sia,  8:8 
■CiMldf.  p«mton«r,  supra. 
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IfU.  tlM  OoffmoT  oC  Mm  Ft4«r*i  RMcrrt  Board  told  th« 
ntt  ol  tlM  itonr  wbts  be  Mid: 

M  iiftau4  la  o«r  pr«Mi|iyf«Mi  bf  taafei  lotaiDf  to  eor* 

to  ladiTtdiMJ*.  tad  10  U» 


Zo  Jul7  IMa  M  AfMil  of  th« 


London  tenkan  Mnt  the  fol* 


tt«i  thall  «atii.rta  labor  by  oon 
lo 


lovtnf  Itftftr  to  iMdinf  ftnancti  n  tad  banfcen  tn  the  United 
•latee  loon  ftfter  Unooln*!  ftntj  iMue  ol  iT«tnb«ck4: 

*f  the 


to  U**I7  10  b»  •MtalkM  »y  tM  war  poww  mmI  chaiui 
■l««^  Hw»mfi<    TWi  I  Mii  BIT  •uwp^Mi  frtoodi  m»  in  fcror  of. 

for  •i.t^T  !•  bM»  ifce  e*«li»f  •*  *k«»  •^^^^  V}^  '*  *^  fT^ 

-^     -   wt  ptan,  1*4  OB  »7  IncUB^*  >■  ^>Mkl 

twiBC  wafM 

vtll  M*«  lo  i«  M  mMto  oul  of  th« 

in*  loluao  of  BMBvt     To  MoempUah 

M  «  fe  kaAiac  bMU    Wo  mo  now  waiUnf 

of  ibe  TTMoury  le  bmAo  i^l*  roeocMnend*uoo  to 

iT^M*  in  to  klkfw  th*  froojibMk.  m  ll  la  ooUod.  to  mreulou 

■ Bui 

wrou  a  lolemn  vamlzif 
ta  thtM  wordi: 

approeehinc  Umi  uiumttoo  no 

MfMy  of  taj  oounUT     A«  a 

boM  oaUuroood  and  an  tra  of 

and  Um  meo«7  powor  of  ih« 

lia  rtifn  by  worfciaf  uDon  tba 

[tbo  VMUh  to  aoTofatod  in  a  ftv 

I  tool  at  UUi  mooMot  moro 

^try  than  tfor  boforo.  tv«o  m  tbo 

Bftay  provo  gr^undloM. 


aay  l«c«b  of 

felfOl  tiM 

And  2  y«tfB  IftUr  AbrbbMD 

to  hla  rraod.  Winiam  P.  Hkin. 

I  HO  la  tbo  Mar  futura  a 
and  eauMo  oat  to  troabto  for 
raault  of  tiM 
oomipuoa  la  klfb 
•ountry  wUl  onMavor  to 
projudMM  of  ibo  pM^o  until 
haada  and  tbo  RMublM  to  ^ 
aaciotjr  tor  tbo  Hfotj  of  mj 
midM  of  var.   Ood  graat  tbat 


vtU 


Araeneu  faetorlea.  mlnei, 
$100,000,000,000  worth  of 
cooHderabty  more  than  that 


O^  ova  MATIOM 

Id  fannt  would  be  produclnf 
and  itnrloei  and  poaiibly 
If  )uft  one  thlnff  were  done. 


That  one  thlnt  la  to  work  ou«  a  meant  whereby  theee  goods 
and  aervteea  ouuld  be  dlftilbuted  to  the  oooiumera  of  the 
Nauoo  regularly  and  conUni 

Amertcam  are  ttnempk>y«dl  and  poor  today  not  became 
they  need  to  be.  but  Juit  becai  lee  we  have  eo  far  not  had  the 
iteccaiary  patrtotlon.  cotiraii.  and  wisdom  to  aolve  this 
Ijroblem  d  dlatnbutlOD. 

wi  vmrmmurm  wvnm%  rowai  to  roaBnif  mationi.  iii4-i« 

Two  attempts  to  deal  with  thu  problem  are  worthy  of  a 
noraent'i  eonslderattoB.  The  nnt  time  was  when  we  literally 
vave  away  about  |3S,O0O.IOOil  K>  worth  of  foods  to  other  na- 
tions between  1914  and  1030.  We  acoompUshed  this  by  the 
•imple  pioceas  of  ahlpptnc  thsm  the  roods  and  taking  their 
liromlsee  to  paj  la  return.  Tbois  promises  have  not  been 
fumUed  and  probably  never  1 1ll  be.  In  1939  we  rather  sud- 
denly ceased  this  btmnees  of  adTandnf  credits  to  other 
nations  beeauie  we  began  ti  ha?e  an  uncomfortable  nu- 
r  iilclOQ  that  the  debU  would  ;  wv«r  be  paid.  The  result  was 
the  depreadoo  of  that  year  lAd  the  unemployment  of  mil- 
lions Of  American  people.  As  lOon  as  we  stopped  flvtng  away 
buying  power  to  foreign  ooun  vies  we  fotmd  ourselvea  unable 
to  find  a  market  for  our  ah  indant  production,  and  unem- 
ployment resulted. 

we  Mia  waoa  td  ooa  oirw  novta  tosa  to  nuaaan 

Again,  between  IMS  and  1  >97.  our  Oovemment  undertook 
to  deliberately  distribute  ooialderable  quantities  of  buying 
power  both  to  the  people  of  America  and  to  the  people  of 
foreign  natloos  which  produa  the  predous  metals.  We  ac- 
twinpllshert  this,  in  the  eaae  ot  foreign  nations,  by  deBberately 
tocreastng  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars: thus,  for  eiampla,  ens  atlng  the  people  of  Mexico  to 
more  easQy  aoqtiire  Amerloa  automobUea  T^Us  brought 
lUMUt  the  empkayment  of  iqore  automobile  worken  in  the 
United  SUtea. 

We  accompltsfaed  the  distr|butlon  of  buying  power  to  the 
American  people  thmtigh  the  W.  P.  A.,  our  program  of  public 
works,  the  C.  C.  C.  loans  t<  industry  and  farmers,  and  in 
a  Tanety  of  other  ways.  AH  ihis  had  considerable  good  effect 
an  otir  economic  condltloDs. 


But  most  of  this 
of  the  Anterlcan  people  was 


com  wwour 

Increase  in  the  bujriag  power 
accomplished  through  the  sale 


of  Ootemment  bonds  to  the  banks  In  return  for  deposit 
crediu  on  ihelr  books  in  favor  of  the  Oovemment.  which  the 
Oovcroment  then  prociTdfd  lo  spend.  A  comparatively  small 
group  of  profreaaive  DrmocraU,  Farmer- La borltes.  and  Pro- 
gressives vlforouaiy  oppcuM^d  ihe  change  In  this  policy,  which 
was  earned  out  in  the  tint  w^a*ion  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress We  tuied  on  the  flixir  of  the  House  that  Instead  of 
appropnailng  a  billion  and  a  half  for  fmployment  of  the 
unemploy««d.  and  for  loans  and  irranu  to  dUitrMsed  fsnnen, 
w»  would  have  to  sppropriaK-  at  least  two  and  one-half  bil- 
lion If  we  were  to  avoid  briniins  on  another  depression.  We 
contended  that  wealth  producUon  had  not  yet  Increased  suf- 
ficiently to  JuiUfy  tapering  ofT, 

tvldenlly.  as  subaixjuent  pvfnUi  have  proven,  we  were  right 
in  our  contention,  for  we  an»  today  confronted  once  more 
with  the  tame  necessity  of  increasing  the  mass  buying  power 

of  our  people.  

iwcasAM  m  *rnvt  rowotmta  wuiktn  a  mreaaAST 
Thus  It  Is  evident  to  any  fair-minded  person  that  our  pres- 
ent highly  productive  economy  caruiot  function  satisfactorily 
nor  can  deprtaslons  be  avoided,  unless  the  Oovemment  de- 
liberately takes  action  to  keep  the  consuming  power  of  the 
mass  of  our  people  in  proper  relation  lo  the  power  of  our  In- 
dustries and  farms  to  produce. 

CrlUcs  of  this  policy  will  cry.  "Yes,  but  we  cannot  conUnue 
forever  to  Increaae  the  national  debt."  Obviously  they  are 
right  and  X  have  lllUe  patience  with  attempts  to  regard  our 
mounting  pubUc  debt,  as  a  light  and  trivial  matter.  It  should 
be  pointed  out.  howpver,  that  there  Is  at  least  an  even  chance 
that  by  continuing  to  pursue  resolutely  the  policies  followed 
from  1933  to  1931.  the  production  of  wealth  in  this  cotmtry 
would  have  been  so  Increased  as  to  have  brought  about  a 
balanced  Budget  even  with  the  Inclusion  of  several  blUlon 
dollars  of  Oovemment  contribution  to  the  consuming  power 
of  the  Nation.  Axul  it  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the 
preservation  of  the  opportunity  for  all  the  people  to  eam  a 
living  must  be  the  first  principle  of  our  Oovemment.  Every- 
thing else  Is  secondary  to  that  principle. 

Since,  however,  the  problem  which  we  now  face  is  that  of 
too  much  wealth  In  relation  to  the  active  circulation  of  the 
mearu  of  payment  which  enables  people  to  buy  that  wealth, 
I  believe  It  to  be  true  that  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  to  meet  these  new  conditions  have  fallen  short  not  be- 
cause the  Oovemment  has  dispensed  too  much  buying  power 
to  the  people,  but  because  it  has  not  dispensed  enough  and 
because  It  has  made  no  provision  to  keep  the  money  ac- 
tively circulating  after  Its  original  expenditure.  The  root  of 
the  trouble  is  that  we  are  conducting  our  governmental  finan- 
cial operations  on  the  false  premise  that,  given  a  tremen- 
dous capacity  to  produce  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  Nation, 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Nation  nevertheless  has  to  go  into 
debt  to  bring  into  circulation  a  volume  of  buying  power  cor- 
responding to  It.  Another  and  perhaps  equally  great  cause 
of  our  continuing  depression  is  monopoly  control  of  prices 
and  production.  X  shall,  however,  not  deal  with  that  la  this 
paper. 

TKl   TBCT 

My  text,  therefore.  Is  taken  from  a  book  called  "The 
Breakdown  of  Money."  by  Christopher  HoUls,  eminent  Brit- 
ish economist.    It  reads: 

iDdood,  tho  hutorian  hM  to  rtcord  that  tn  almoit  overy  ago 
thort  WM  aomo  lupcntuion  or  other  of  utttr  unroanon  which 
•trangoly  occuplod  tho  inineto  of  men  othorwlM  of  activity  and 
vtfor.  Ho  haa  to  oonfsiui  that  he  cannot  explain  bow  It  was  that 
OMn  onco  believed  la  the  myetlciil  Blgnt&cance  of  numborB  or  in 
the  clalnu  of  utrology.  We  are  nometlmee  ready  to  congratulato 
ounolvee  that  our  age  hM  outgrown  all  ■uperatltlons.  But  the 
hlftorlan  of  the  future  will.  I  fancy,  reckon  in  tha  Mma  claM 
as  number  worship  and  oairology  and  the  study  of  tha  glnards 
of  btrda  the  strange  auperstiuon  that,  whenever  money  U  Invented, 
a  peroootage  muit  be  paid  forever  afterward  aa  a  propitiation  to  a 

whole 


banker.     It    la    on 
mamoaon  U  built. 


that    superstition    that    the 


ompiro   of 


TRi  armiN  to  a  tPCNonra  raooaaM 
In  view  of  the  advent  of  a  brand-new  depression,  many 
people  began  early  In   1938  to  urge  on  Congress  and  the 
President  a  resumption  of  large-scale  spending  for  public 
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works.    On  March  34  thr  Wasiilncton  Merry-Oo-Rourul  col- 
umn contained  the  following : 

l»r»rtlcRHv  "H  the  PrmMenfn  rloe*  advtaera  are  strtntrly  unring 
hlin  to  boost  the  new  il.OOO.OOiVOOO  r»Kul«r  relief  budtzet  which 
hr  rro«inn\(»udpa  lo  CuagrvM  to  at  ii>Mt  |i.&OU,OUU.U<.>U,  or,  mUU 
brtlrr,  I  J, OCX). 000  000 

federal  ll<*ervc»  Bo*rd  Chalnnaii  Marrlner  S  kpolea,  for  eJcwnpli*. 
haa  been  uytng  (or  motitlis  to  b»1I  IUxmwvvU  on  a  »3, 000,000,000 
Miieudlutf  plan. 

Milium  Willi  hlni  are  mil  DoniiUs,  Chairman  of  the  8<»curltifs 
and  Rsrhanie  Oommlaelon  Relief  Adminlslrator  Harry  Mopklna, 
Mooreiary  lekea:  (tonaior  llnb  l.a  rolletie,  and  other  militant  inner- 
riitir  iMHinaeluni  Tlwy  prtMiPUi  two  argviuienu  First,  that  even 
If  ihnro  In  a  slight  business  pick-up  this  spring,  as  now  seems 
llkply.  there  l»  nothing  in  the  eards  to  Inrtlcate  that  the  upturn 
will  be  more  than  teniptwary  abound,  every  dollar  apent  now  by 
Uie  Clowrnment  will  br  wt»rth  IS  apent  a  year  henoe, 

In  other  words,  a  IS.OOO.OOO.OOO  spending  urogram  now  will 
acoompllsh  whikt  It  would  require  110.000,000.000  to  do  ne«t  y^ar 
If  b\iBinesa  la  allowed  to  aag  In  the  interim  —(Washington  Murry- 
ao.Round.  March  94.  IMS  ) 

And  so  In  order  to  attempt  to  revive  business  and  to  accord 
j<ome  measure  of  justice  lo  millions  of  unemployed,  Congress 
Is  now  compelled  by  events  to  enact  legislation  not  only  to 
approprlste  a  considerable  sum  for  W.  P.  A.  but  also  lo  em- 
bark upon  a  billion  dollar  public-works  program  and  to  make 
svRllftble  additional  hundreds  of  millions  for  grants  to  farm- 
ers, for  housing  loans,  for  roads,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful 
and  necessary  purposes.  Had  the  Progressive  bloc  had  Its 
way  a  year  ago.  a  program  of  such  scope  might  not  have  been 
necessary.  As  It  \f,  the  foregoing  are  probably  the  soundi-st 
measures  which  our  Oovemment  can  take  at  present  In  view 
of  our  failure  up  to  date  to  deal  fundamentally  with  the 

problem. 

THc  SAsic  coMaioaaAnoN 

However,  I  take  violent  exception  to  the  description  of  these 
measures  as  pump-prlming  efforts.  Surely  the  Members  of 
Congress  have  had  sufficient  experience  In  the  last  few  years 
to  realise  that  what  the  country  needs  is  not  another  business 
boom  like  that  of  the  twentlee.  which  I  have  alreadj'  shown 
was  only  possible  because  America  gave  away  some  twenty- 
two  billions  of  buying  power  to  foreign  countries.  We  should 
know  by  this  time.  If  we  know  anything,  that  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  an  era  and  that  If  we  are  to  save  democracy  in 
America  we  must  work  out  a  permanent  program  which  can 
meet  over  an  Indefinite  period  of  time  the  problems  of  modern 
economic  life.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  restoration  of 
confidence.  The  confidence  the  Nation  needs  Is  the  oonfl- 
dence  not  only  of  those  who  occupy  positions  of  economic 
power  and  strength,  but  also  the  confidence  of  the  vast  multi- 
tudes of  our  citlsens  who  need  to  know  that  they  are  going  to 
have  a  Job  tomorrow  and  the  next  day  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  support  their  families  and,  incldenUlly,  In  order 
that  they  may  be  able  and  willing  to  purchase  freely  the  goods 

of  Industry. 

rwo  eaiKCiFLH  wa  inotTLB  tolimw 

The  restoration  of  confidence  requires  that  people  of  all 
classes  in  America  should  know  that  their  Oovemment  can 
be  depended  upon  to  resolutely  carry  through  with  certain 
fundamental  courees  of  action.  Two  principles  should 
govern  that,  action.  The  first  Is  that  every  wining  and  able 
worker  tn  America  will  be  kept  at  work  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent  in  private  industry;  but  If  not  there,  then 
on  Oovemment  works  calculated  to  meet  the  great  national 
needs  of  the  American  Nation.  The  second  principle  is  that 
every  producer  in  America  who  can  offer  reasonable  security 
for  repayment  will  be  able  to  obtain  credit  at  a  very  reason- 
able rate  of  Interest — If  not  from  private  financial  houses, 
then  from  Oovemment  Itself. 

These  two  principles  are  fundamental  to  everything  I 
shall  say,  as  are  two  basic  rights.  The  first  right  Is  the  right 
of  every  individual  to  eam  a  living;  the  second  right  is  the 
right  of  our  sovereign  Nation  to  coin  money  and  utlliie  Its 
own  abundant  credit  directly  for  the  saving  of  the  Nation's 
economic  health, 

COB  araaitcs  dxlvbion  aifo  tki  mHAca  or  wab 

We  suffer  from  a  strange  delusion  to  the  effect  that  the 
more  of  the  precious  products  of  our  mines,  farms,  and 


forests  which  wr  are  able  to  ship  out  of  the  country  to 
someljody  else,  thr  better  off  we  are.  and  Uiat  convfr«ely 
the  more  of  the  good  thinvi  of  life  we  buy  tvom  other  people, 
th«"  wiu'.Nf  OfT  wt'  arc  The  reason  for  this  erroneous  belief 
is  not  far  to  wek,  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  one 
commodity — nionry—lms  become,  in  tlvls  Interdependent 
world,  relatlN-ely  f»r,  far  more  desirable  than  any  of  tlte 
other  Intrlnslcall.v  much  more  usefiil  commodities, 

Tlje  world  ii  fUled  with  war  and  rumors  ol  war,  And  we 
art?  told  that  If  A,merloa*i  foreign  trade  were  cvit  off  lor  a 
month'k  time  the  people  wtiuld  be  dektliute.  Tragically 
enouiih,  this  in  true,  under  presmt  circumstances.  But  Uiere 
is  no  reason  on  earth  why  it  should  be  true.  And  It  would 
not  be  true  if  Congress  dlU  Its  duty  by  tlie  American  Nation. 

Tlie  nations  of  the  world  are  struggling  with  one  another 
over  tnarketa.  Hielr  Industrialists  want  to  sell  things  out- 
side of  their  own  country.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  they 
have  not  yet  devised  a  Just,  sensible,  and  scientific  method 
of  enabling  their  own  people  to  consume  the  products  of 
their  own  farms  and  factories.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
tlukt  would  go  so  far  to  mininiise  the  danger  of  war  as  for 
us  to  assure  the  continuous  profitable  operation  of  American 
farms  and  fsctoMes  by  seeing  to  It  that  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves  have  a  coniumlng  power  conunensurate  with 
tlielr  power  lo  produce. 

And  so  I  believe  the  things  X  have  to  lay  here  are  Impor- 
tant, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  our  domestic  problem 
but  also  from  Uic  stsndpolnl  of  the  great  Issue  of  war  and 
peace. 

BASIC  TAUSE  or  TTNBMPLOTMKNr 

The  basic  csuse  of  unemployment  and  of  business  depres- 
sion Is  that  we  have  not  yet  found  a  way  to  socially  dis- 
tribute the  consuming  power  which  Is  not  only  made  eco- 
nomically pa.«lble  but  becomes  economically  necessary  as 
technological  Improvements  and  the  invention  of  machinery 
proceed. 

BSTTts  DirmiBtrnow  or  sxtitiko  BtrTTWJ  Fown 

To  solve  her  problem,  America  needs  more  production. 
She  needs  continuously  through  the  years  a  steadily  increas- 
ing vohime  of  total  money  supply.  She  also  needs  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  consuming  power  represented 
by  production  at  any  given  level.  Let  us  turn  first  to  tha 
last  of  the  needs.  In  this  connection  a  number  of  efforts 
have  been  and  are  being  made.  I  will  mention  only  one  in 
any  detail.  Z  could  discuss  collective  bargaining,  legislation 
to  raise  farm  prices,  the  wage  and  hour  blU — aU  of  which, 
I  believe,  are  both  necessary  and  Important. 

THE  OLO-AOI  nCNSION   MOVEUIKT 

The  best  illustration  that  I  know  of,  of  a  sincere  attempt 
on  the  part  of  many  millions  of  people  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  of  the  distribution  of  our  buying  power 
in  comparison  to  our  production,  is  the  old-age  pension 
movement.  The  stuff  of  which  It  is  made  can  be  described 
in  a  few  short  phrases. 

Few  Jobs  for  workers;  more  need  of  buying  power;  depres- 
sion because  poor  people  cannot  buy  goods  to  give  other  poor 
people  Jobs. 

Plenty  of  machinery;  plenty  of  raw  materials;  plenty  of 
businesses  desiring  to  produce,  if  only  they  had  a  market. 

And  finally  an  old-fashioned  American  idea  of  Justice. 

All  theee  factors  lie  behind  the  old-age  pension  movement. 
Is  it  any  wonder  It  has  survived  in  tplte  of  bitter  factional 
quarreling,  and  the  disappointment  of  discovering  that  the 
things  the  old  folks  had  been  promised  within  a  few  months 
might  take  a  few  years  instead  to  obtain? 

This  pension  movement  is  no  mere  passing  political  issue. 
It  has  Its  roots  in  the  present  problems  and  life  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  a  crusade.  And  America  ixeeds  a  crusade — for  a 
simple.  Just  thing  that  the  people  can  understand. 

The  people  say  they  want  recovery  through  old-age  pen- 
sion payments  to  everyone  over  60  years  of  age.  What  they 
could  say  is  that  they  want  thdr  Congress  to  work  out  a 
way  whereby  there  can  be  distributed  fairly  throughout  the 
Nation  the  buying  power  which  corresponds  to  the  increased 
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power  of  the  NiUon  to  prodiice  wealth.  What  they  could 
My..and  be  right— la  that  they  want  a  degree  of  social 
dutrlbuuon   of   the  added   wealth   made   po»lble   by   the 


w  achine. 
ThU  movement  rrpreMjnti 


realliatlon  on  the  part  of 


iriniona  of  people  that  the  prifsent  economic  ayitem  cannot 
p<mibly  duuibute  aumclenl  c<in«umlng  power  to  keep  pro- 
d  action  solns;  It  repreaenta  our  tardy  realliatlon  that 
It  can  now  be  generally  aaaimed  that  after  people  reach 
tJie  age  of  50  or  80  years  they  will  be  quite  unable  to  obUln 
work  m  private  Induatry.  and  >n  the  great  majority  of  caaea 
they  will  alao  be  without  reaou  cea. 

Our  aged  pef.ple  are  either  going  to  be  cor^demned  to 
pauperism  by  ua  or  decently  retired  aa  veterana  of  American 
induatry.  And  further,  althci  gh  our  industry  haa  no  place 
»ny  longer  for  people  of  advanced  years,  neverthelesa  our 
Industry  requirea.  and  our  who  e  national  well-being  requlrea, 
t^at  they  be  able  to  consume  their  share  of  the  production 
our  farms  and  factories  would  like  to  turn  out,  Thia  la  very 
important,  for  it  reveala  the  aaalc  truth  that  the  time  haa 
come  when  Oovemment  muat  aaaume  the  primary  responsl- 
tillty  of  aeeing  to  it  that  our  power  to  produce  la  balanced 
^r\ih  an  equivalent  power  to  c<  nsume. 

It  la  nothing  short  of  trag;c  that  Congress  does  not  give 
Lttentlon  to  thia  old-age  penahm  queatlon.  that  vigorous  effort 
is  not  made  to  broaden  and  improve  the  Social  Security  Act 
now,  that  hearings  are  not  had  on  aome  of  the  many  bills 
1)efore  ua.  notably  H.  R.  4199.  which  Is  supported  by  so  many 
l>eople.  All  these  pension  mtasiires  deserve  at  least  careful 
titudy,  and  they  should  get  it  z  jw. 

Why  Is  it  not  considered?  I  believe  the  best  reason  la 
riiat  many  Members  of  Conciesa  who  would  otherwise  favor 
Ik  complete  Federal  system  o  old-age  pensions  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  "But  where  wll  1  we  get  tlie  money?" 

The  pension  advocatea  con  Inually  point  out  with  perfect 
logic  that  they  are  not  only  working  for  old-age  penalona 
laut  alao  for  a  new  ideal  In  tlie  payment  of  toxea— the  pay- 
ment of  taxea  not  merely  for  the  support  of  government  but 
for  the  bulcally  Juat  purpose  of  making  decent  provision  for 
our  fellow  human  beings  who  have  reached  an  age  where  we 
literally  will  not  let  them  work .  Neverthelesa.  there  are  many 
of  the  moat  profound  student  i  of  public  questlona  who  have 
grave  doubta  that  It  la  poaaltle  to  raise  by  taxation  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  pay  anythini  like  the  sort  of  old-age  pen- 
slooa  we  would  all  like  to  sm  In  effect.  Clearly,  there  la 
some  eaaentlal  factor  in  thia  s  tuatlon  which  we  are  overlook- 
ing. What  factor?  I  will  try  to  show  in  what  follows. 
THBn  RotKi  or  im.rMM* 

First.  T%e  past  few  years  liave  taught  us  that  only  when 
our  Oovemment  la  apending  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
to  bolster  the  consuming  po\  er  of  the  poorer  people  of  the 
Nation  do  we  get  a  recovery  a  industry.  Yet  we  cannot  con- 
tinue forever  on  an  unbalance  >d  Budget. 

Second.  We  know  that  we  leed  to  have  our  old  people  re- 
tired from  IZMluatry  and  at  dbe  saune  time  able  to  consume 
their  share  of  production.  Yet  we  do  not  know  where  we 
will  get  the  money  for  thia  purpose. 

Third.  We  try  to  cut  Oovermnent  expenses  and  this  only 
lenres  to  further  reduce  iiroi  tuctlon,  which  in  turn  reduces 


Ooverament  revenue,  which 


action  to  stimulate  productlun  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
ftdoua  circle.  To  continue  n  it  ia  to  balance  the  Budget 
eventually  at  aero  with  no  re\  enue  and  no  expenditure. 

Perhaps  I  can  suggest  the  a  oswer  to  this  dilemma  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  only  time  oaodem  nations  achieve  full  em- 


ployment ia  when  they  are  at 
ing  wealth  at  a  tremendous 
deUberately  aeeing  to  It  that 
are  beinc  put  In  circulation 


another?    To  say  "yes"  to 


civlltMttion     But  we  do  not  c  eed  to  say  "yes"  to  it. 


n  turn  makes  necessary  some 


wa-.  for  then  they  are  destroy- 

rate  and  are  at  the  same  time 

additional  amounts  of  money 

Production  and  consumption 


thus  c(»ne  into  balance.    Mu  t  we  then  face  periodic  wars  in 
order  to  keep  production  an(   consimiptlon  in  line  with  one 


that  question  is  to  doom  our 


It  la  entirely  within  our  power  to  preserve  a  system  of  free 
economic  enterprise',  to  prove  to  the  world  that  democracy  la 
the  Ideal  form  of  Rovcmmcni.  i\nd  alao  to  balance  production 
and  consumption  ut  a  high  level  with  full  employment. 
MoNiT  LINKS  pnoDT'rncm  to  coj««uMrnoN 

Now.  the  relation  between  production  and  conaumpUon  li 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  thing  called  money.  And  to 
without  ovcrlookln«  any  of  the  very  important  collateral 
problems  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  wo  cannot  save  our 
Nation  In  thLn  hour  unlc-w  we  go  earneatly  to  work  at  provid- 
ing this  Nation  with  a  sdentmc  monetary  system. 

I  IIANOKD  NATUm  OF  MONKT 

In  the  earliest  days  money  consisted  of  things  which  had 
Intrln.slc  value.  Since  little  division  of  labor  existed  In  those 
days  and  many  people  produced  the  very  commodities  which 
they  themselves  used,  the  preference  of  people  for  the  pos- 
session oi  money  over  the  possession  of  other  commodities 
was  not  so  very  great.  A  lot  of  people  could  easily  get  along 
without  money.  This  was  important  for  two  reasons;  First, 
because  it  meant  that  no  individual  could  create  money — he 
had  to  get  It  like  any  other  commodity ;  second,  it  was  impor- 
tant because  the  relative  advantages  of  and  preference  for 
the  possession  of  money  over  the  possession  of  other  com- 
modities was  not  so  very  great.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  monetary  tall  to  wag  the  eco- 
nomic system  dog.  Today  the  nature  of  money  has  almost 
completely  changed  and  its  relation  to  other  conunodiUes  ia 
a  very  different  one.  We  live  in  a  world  dominated  by  ma- 
chinery where  not  a  single  person  in  society  produces  the 
goods  that  he  and  his  family  need  to  consume.  No  one  can 
get  along  without  the  use  of  money.  Yet  we  still  permit 
money  to  be  regarded  and  handled  almost  exactly  like  com- 
rooditlea.  We  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  money  is  the 
one  thing  which  everyone  in  society  desires  above  all  others. 
Its  central  Importance  to  our  economic  system  is  so  great 
that  we  take  It  for  granted  and  then  proceed  to  surround  the 
whole  money  question  with  an  aura  of  mystery  and  taboo. 

Our  money  today  consists  almost  entirely  of  bank  credit  or 
check-book  money.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  business  of 
America  Is  transacted  with  this  synthetic  money.  It  costs 
nothing  to  croale  it  and  yet  we  Rive  to  one  group  of  business- 
men a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  do  so.  Though  the  whole 
economic  system  of  America  depends  upon  Its  ebb  and  flow, 
It  Is  created  only  at  the  will  of  the  banks  and  only  when 
some  one  or  other  is  willing  to  contract  a  debt  to  them.  IX  a 
man  has,  over  a  period  of  time,  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
on  his  business  by  borrowing  at  a  bank  on  his  note,  and  if, 
even  though  this  man's  credit  Is  still  entirely  sound,  the  bank 
refuses  to  renew  his  note,  it  has  thereby  literally  destroyed  an 
amount  of  the  money  of  the  American  people  equal  to  the 
face  of  the  note,  caused  prices  to  decline,  set  in  motion  a 
deflationary  trend,  and  increased  thereby  the  purchasing 
power  of  interest. 

AZX  TH«  PTOPtiC  TO  BX  niEK  Ot  NOT? 

It  is  not  the  profits  which  banks  make  to  which  I  am 
objecting.  It  is  the  control  which  they  exercise  over  the 
creation  and  destruction  of  the  means  of  transacting  the 
business  of  the  American  Nation.  This  control  seems  to  me 
to  lie  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  dilemma  of  which  I  spoke 
a  few  moments  ago.  The  question  is  whether,  as  the  growth 
of  America  makes  imperative  an  Increase  in  the  volume  of 
money  in  active  circulation,  the  Nation  will  continue  to  be 
compelled  to  go  into  debt  to  the  banks  in  order  to  bring  this 
additional  money  into  circulation,  or  whether  it  will  be 
brought  into  circulation  without  the  payment  of  interest 
through  Government  action  as  the  Constitution  provides. 

Furthermore,  this  bank  credit  is  literally  Government- 
guaranteed.  I  refer  not  only  to  the  guaranty  of  deposits  up 
to  $5,000  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 
,  but  I  mean  what  Mr.  Christopher  Hollis  meant  when  he  said 
in  his  book  The  Breakdown  of  Money: 

}        •     •     •     the  part  of  the  banks  In  the  economy  of  the  Nation 

I    became  so  vital  that  they  knew  that,  though  an  Individual  bank 

might  be  allcwed  to  fall,  the  Government  would  not  dare  to  let  iho 
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ayBtora  eollapM.  Thertfor*.  If  tb«  bax^en  mlaealeulat^d  and  th«lr 
dtpoaitort  demandod  from  them  mor«  than  th«y  could  pay.  they 
knew  that  the  Oo7emmant  would  alwayi  etep  In  and  grant  them 
a  moratorium,  or  free  them  from  the  obligation  to  pay  gold,  to 
Mve  them  from  the  oooMquenoaa  of  their  mlaoalculatlon. 

HOW    Oi;H    BANKI    "COIN"     AMRICA'i    "MOWIT" 

But  although  the  banking  system  of  the  Nation  is  virtually 
guaranteed  by  Oovemment  against  failure,  It  enjoys  at  pres- 
ent a  complete  monopoly  of  the  prlvUege  of  creating  Amer- 
ica's money.  This  monopoly  Is  the  more  vicious  in  that  it 
amounts  not  to  a  monopoly  of  any  tangible  thing  which  can 
be  earned  or  produced,  but  rather  to  the  monopoly  of  a  privi- 
lege or  prerogative,  namely,  the  privilege  of  creating  deposits 
or  of  expanding  credit  on  the  basis  of  fractional  reserves.  I 
make  this  statement  not  on  my  own  authority  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  of  the  highest  monetary  authority  In 
the  land— the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr. 
Marriner  Eccles.  In  testifying  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House  during  hearings  on  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1935  he  spoke  as  follows: 

In  purchaalng  offortngi  of  Oovemment  bonda,  the  banking  lye- 
tem  aa  a  whole  creates  new  money,  or  bank  depoelta.  When  the 
bank*  buy  a  bliUon  dollar*  of  Oovemment  bonds  as  they  are  of- 
fered— and  you  have  to  consider  the  banking  system  as  a  whole. 
as  a  unit — the  banks  credit  the  deposit  account  of  the  Traasury 
with  a  billion  dollars.  They  debit  their  Oovemment  bond  account 
a  bUllon  doUars,  or  they  actually  create,  by  a  bookkeeping  entry,  a 
bUllon  doUars. 

And  again  he  said: 

Money  Is  created  In  our  present  system  by  the  banks  loaning  to 
corporations,  to  individuals,  and  to  the  Oovemment. 

At  thia  point  I  wiah  to  state  flatly  that  there  ia  no  reason 
excepting  outworn  and  dangeroua  custom  and  our  own  craven 
heaitation  about  layUig  patriotic  hands  on  the  golden  calf 
of  thia  credit  monopoly  which  obstructs  our  own  Oovemment 
from  creating  money  or  credit  to  finance  necessary  public 
works  m  exactly  the  same  manner  as  our  Government  now 
pays  the  banks  for  doing  It.  If  the  banks  of  this  country 
possessed  $4,000,000,000  of  gold,  for  example,  they  would  be 
privileged  to  expand  upon  it  up  to  over  120.000,000,000  of  credit. 
Why  is  our  Oovemment  not  similarly  privileged?  And  If  the 
banks  of  the  country  poaaesaed  the  taxing  power,  they  oould, 
according  to  present  practice,  expand  upon  it  to  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  credit.  Why,  then,  cannot  our  Government 
do  ao?  I  have  aaked  this  question  of  countless  people,  and 
never  have  I  received  any  other  reply  except  one  to  the  effect 
that  It  is  not  a  familiar  practice  and  would  not  be  understood. 

WI  AMI  TITINO  TO   rVM  A   BTRIMO 

But  even  the  obvious  injustice  of  pennittlng  one  group  of 
businessmen,  namely,  the  bankers,  to  hold  in  their  hands  the 
control  of  the  fate  of  all  other  businessmen  and  of  the  Nation 
generally  might  not  be  so  bad  if  the  banks  would  and  could 
actually  create  in  a  continuous  and  orderly  fashion  the 
money  which  America  needs  to  transact  her  business  and 
keep  up  the  buying  power  of  her  people.  As  a  plain  matter 
of  fact,  however,  they  do  not  do  so.  And  although,  as  has 
been  abimdantly  testified  over  and  over  by  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  banks  are  at  present  bulging  with 
reserves  upon  which  they  could  expand  credit,  that  same 
Federal  Reserve  Board  finds  itself  powerless  to  compel  the 
lending  of  credit  by  the  banks  or  to  compel  the  borrowing  of 
credit  by  the  people  in  order  to  create  a  sufflcient  supply  of 
this  peculiar  type  of  money  upon  which  we  now  depend. 
Open-market  operations,  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  can 
only  accomplish  the  purchase  of  Government  lx>nds  with 
Federal  Reserve  credit,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of 
additional  reserves  in  the  banks.  True,  this  creates  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  exparision  of  our  money  supply,  but  it  does 
not  and  cannot  certainly  accomplish  its  actual  expansion. 
In  order  therefore  to  obtain  the  desired  expansion  and  to 
give  unemployed  people  some  sort  of  wages  we  resort  to  ex- 
actly the  opposite  method;  namely,  the  sale  of  bonds,  the 
contraction  of  additional  debt  by  the  Government  through 
the  sale  of  Its  own  bonds,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  deposits 
thus  obligingly  created  by  our  banking  system  for  the  sover- 


eign American  Nation,  Only  so  can  we  under  the  present 
system  cause  any  expansion  of  our  money  supply  and  fluid 
buying  power  to  take  place.  I  merely  mention  this  at  this 
point  and  shall  return  to  It  later,  but  it  is  the  reason  our 
Budget  is  not  balanced:  the  reaiion  our  national  debt  In- 
creases; and  the  reason  that  the  well-being  and  opportunity 
for  work  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  depends 
today  upon  their  willingness  or  the  willingness  of  someone 
else  to  go  into  debt. 

OD-LATtON    AND    DBTIItTCnON— -■AStLT    ACCOMnJllKIB    UHOn    OtTI 

paasBNT  STwrxM 


It  is  not.  however,  only  the  matter  of  the  creation  of 
money  which  must  concern  us  here;  but  rather  its  destruc- 
tion as  well.  For  between  1929  and  1933  there  was  literally 
destroyed  in  this  country  some  (8,000,000,000  of  the  money 
of  the  American  pec^le  which,  let  me  repeat  again,  is  bank 
credit.  This  was  accomplished  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  one  to  understand  is  the  method  of  the 
simple  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  bank  to  renew  the  note  of 
one  of  its  borrowers. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  whose  credit  has  been  regarded 
as  perfectly  good  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  business  with 
a  certain  bank.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  had  borrowed 
$10,000,  renewing  his  note  from  year  to  year,  and  then 
was  suddenly  told  that  he  must  pay  the  note  in  full.  As- 
sume, further,  that  he  was  able  to  do  so.  If  he  did,  it  meant 
a  reduction  of  $10,000  in  the  amount  of  bank  deposits  and 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation since,  let  me  repeat  again,  bank  deposits  are  our 
money. 

This  process  is  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Robert  Hemp- 
hill, former  credit  manager  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Atlanta,  who  writes  in  the  introduction  to  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher's  book.  One  Hundred  Percent  Money,  the  following 
very  significant  statement: 

If  all  bank  loans  were  paid,  no  one  would  have  a  bank  deposit, 
and  there  would  not  be  a  dollar  of  currency  or  coin  in  etroulaUon. 

This  Is  a  staggfring  thought,  We  are  completely  dependant  on 
the  oommerrlal  bunks  Someone  has  to  borrow  every  dollar  we 
have  \n  circulation,  cash  or  credit.  If  the  banks  create  ample 
synthetic  ntoney  we  ure  prosperous;  If  not,  we  starve.  We  art 
absolutely  without  a  permanent  monetary  system. 

When  one  grtn  a  complrte  grasp  upon  this  picture,  the  tragic 
absurdity  of  our  hclplpiw  position  In  almost  Incredible,  but  there 
It  is 

"If  all  the  14,500  banks  of  the  Nation  begin  oalling  their  loans 
simultaneously,  Uie  aggregate  destruction  of  this  synthetic  money 
In  enormouB  Almost  Immediately,  practically  no  one  seems  to 
have  the  normal  amount  of  money  to  spend.  The  business  of 
tlie  Nation  decreases  bo  rapidly  that  merchants  and  manufacturers 
are  suddenly  compelled  to  decrease  their  forces  and  lower  the 
wages  of  the  remainder  This  Is  a  depression.  Its  severity  de- 
pends on  how  many  of  these  loans  are  called  and  paid — how 
much  of  our  prtnclpai  money  Is  destroyed  by  the  payment  of 
these  loans. 

"It  le  a  baflUng  and  mysterious  disappearance  of  money — mys- 
terious because,  of  course,  the  general  public  Is  unaware  that  the 
14.500  bcmlcs  of  the  Nation  are  all  busUy  destroying  our  principal 
substitute  for  money — bank  deposits. 

"As  the  depression  deepens,  prices  and  values  decline  and  the 
banks  are  forced  Into  further  and  more  drastic  efforts  to  pre- 
serve their  solvency.  Ruthless  foreclosure  becomes  the  only  doc- 
trine consistent  with  their  self-preservation. 

"Our  statesmen  have  consistently  declined  to  study  this  quea- 
tlon and  provide  a  sound  monetary  system,  an  adequate  permanent 
currency,  scientifically  calculated  to  expand  consistently  with  o\ir 
Increasing  ability  to  produce  " 

•mt   BOGET    or    "INFLATION"    THAT    IS   NOT   INTLATION 

And  those  who  care  more  for  this  Nation  as  a  whole  than  they 
do  for  the  preservation  of  any  special  privileges,  those  who  have 
sense  enovigh  to  see  that  the  Nation  can  only  be  healthy  if  Its 
economic  life  continues  to  grow  and  that,  like  all  other  living 
things.  It  must  prepare  to  die  once  that  growth  stops,  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Raymond  Gram  Swing  in  what  he  haa  to  say  In  the  fol- 
lowing short  paragraph  descriptive  of  what  he  calls.  Our  Most 
Ominous  Word: 

"We  fear  inflation  like  a  plague,  consider  deflation  beneficial 
though  unpleasant,  like  a  visit  to  the  dentist.  Yet  it  Is  deflation 
which  should  alarm  us.  for  inflation  Is  growth,  but  deflation  is 
decay.  A  wealthy  country  like  ours  can  catch  up  with  inflation 
and  outgrow  it.  We  can  put  it  to  work  for  us,  on  the  perfectly 
sound  principle  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  But  deflation 
will  only  work  against  us,  on  the  equally  sound  principle  that 
nothing  falls  like  faUure." 
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as  for  more  equity  money  on  which  they  can  operate  thdr 
businesses  without  the  contraction  of  additional  debt.  We 
will  understand  why  this  Congress  finds  itself  confronted 
with  the  evident  necessity  of  passing  a  general  old-age  pen- 
sion law  and  of  spending  large  amounts  of  money  In  hiring 
unemployed  people  to  eliminate  America's  slums  and  con- 
serve her  natural  resources;  and  why  that  same  Congress 
nevertheless  finds  itself  confused,  bewildered,  and  almost 
defeated  in  its  search  for  funds  for  these  puxTwses.  And 
the  reason  is  that  the  Confess  knows  that  there  Is  some- 
thing or  other  the  matter  with  our  bond-sale  method  of 
obtaining  funds  for  these  purposes,  and  yet  cannot  tell 
exactly  what  it  is  that  is  wrong.  And  we  will  understand 
why  we  find  ourselves  today  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  thing  we  now  choose  to  call  money — namely,  bank  de- 
posits— but  with  most  of  this  so-called  money  Idle  In  the 
banks  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  depositors  where  we 
do  not  want  it,  instead  of  working  in  the  business  life  of 
the  country  where  we  do  want  it. 

WHAT    IS    WaONG    WITH    TTIE    BTTDCeT? 

It  is  no  accident  that  we  are  worried  about  the  Budget. 
The  reason  we  are  worried  about  it  and  the  basic  reason  it 
is  out  of  balance  is  because  we  are  asking  it  to  do  three  jobs 
when  it  only  ought  to  be  asked  to  do  one.    It  is  evidently  im- 
possible to  expect  a  Budget  which  ought  merely  to  record 
the  relationship  between  current  receipts  and  expenditures, 
to  carry  in  addition  to  ordinary  current  recurring  expendi- 
I   tures  an  item  for  capital  outlay  for  the  development  of  the 
1   United   States   and    the    creation   of   new   national   capital 
assets.    It  is  even  more  impcjssible  to  expect  to  balance  the 
Budget  when  it  mu.st  include  a  billion-dollar  item  for  inter- 
est on  a  national  debt  which  has  largely  been  contracted  In 
I   an  attempt  to  make  up  for  the  failure  of  the  banking  ssrstem 
j   to  bring  into  active  circulation  enough  bank  deposit  money 
to  supply  the  Nation  adequately  with  enough  fiuid  bujring 
power  to  sustain  its  present  scope  of  economic  life. 

OtTR     rVBALANCED     Bt,-DGET     AND     COMMON-SENSE     ACCOTTNTINO 

Our   Budget   is   unbalanced   for   three  principal  reasons. 

t  The  first  is  that  we  fail  to  separate  our  accounting  of 
current  receipts  and  expenditures  from  our  accounting  of 

I   capital  outlay  and  national  capital  assets.    As  a  Nation  we 

I  expect  to  do  what  no  business  organization  in  the  world 
expects  to  do.  namely  to  make  our  current  revenue  pay  not 
only  for  our  current  expenses,  but  also  for  our  expenditures 

I  for  long-time  national  investments,  many  of  which  will  pay 
back  their  cost  and  then  some  out  of  cash  revenues  els  in 
the  case  of  power  and  reclamation  projects,  and  as  could 
be  the  case  with  many  housing  projects;  others  of  which 
will  effect  a  saving  of  Government  expenses  as  In  the  case 
of  public  buildings  or  public-health  work;  and  some  of 
which  will  cause  a  future  increase  of  tax  revenues,  as  in  the 
case  of  soil  conservation. 

On  this  point  I  desire  to  quote  an  editorial  appearing  In 
the  New  York  Evening  Pest  for  April  4,  1938.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

rNCLE    SAM    SHOrU)    COFT    BUSINESS    TS    KEEPTNC    HTIS    BOOKS 

"  'The  Government  ought  to  be  run  along  efficient  lines  like  private 
bxiiiness." 

How  often  we  hear  this  cry  from  our  conservative  friends. 
And  we  now  take  it  up  ourselves — and  suggest  that  the  start 
be  made  with  Government  bookkeeping. 

David  Cushman  Coyle,  in  the  current  Harpers,  points  out 
that  the  bookkeeping  of  the  Federal  Government  gives  a 
false  picture  of  the  Trea^^ury's  position,  that,  unlike  any 
ordinary  business,  the  Government  balance  sheet  never 
shows  any  assets. 

If  you  ever  have  examined  even  the  simplest  balance  sheet 
of  the  smallest  business  you  know  there  are  listed  not  only 
receipts  and  expenditures,  but  also  assets  and  liabilities. 

The  Government  uses  bookkeeping  more  primitive  even 
than  the  pioneer  grocer.  For  it  includes,  broadly  speaking, 
only  receipts  and  expenditures.  It  is  a  system  inherited 
from  pioneer  days  and  which,  through  stupidity,  never  has 
been  corrected. 
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But  the  results  have  been  psychologically  disastrous.  Por 
they  show  the  Federal  Government  with  debt  of  about 
$38,000,000,000 — ^without  showing  a  single  one  of  the  assets 
which  the  Government  has  received  In  exchange  for  that 

debt. 

The  Government's  balance  sheet  does  not  even  show  net 
debt.  That  Is,  does  not  even  show  the  debt  which  Is  repre- 
sented by  loans  of  the  R.  P.  C,  P.  D.  L  C,  and  other  agencies, 
leans  which  are  to  be  paid  back,  just  as  bank  loans  are  to  be 
paid  back— loans  for  which  the  Government  now  holds  gilt- 
edged  securities. 

If  these  loans  were  properly  shown  on  the  Federal  balance 
sheet,  the  Government's  net  debt  would  be  about  $10,000,- 
000,000  less— that  Is,  about  $28,000,000,000. 

But,  as  Coyle  points  out,  there  are  also  vast  anu  valuable 
assets  to  be  set  against  this  debt.  Just  as  property  of  any 
utility  company  !s  set  against  its  Indebtedness. 

The  Government  owns  a  great  valuable  Navy,  and  air  fleet. 
Army  camps,  national  parks,  thousands  of  post  ofiBces,  thou- 
sw:ds  of  motor  cars,  the  vast  array  of  magnificent  buildings 
which  are  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  so  forth. 

These  assets  are  worth  enormous  sums.  The  post-office 
buildings  are  worth  as  much  to  the  Government,  proportion- 
ately speaking,  as  the  great  railroad  stations  are  worth  to  the 
railroads.  But  while  the  railroads  list  their  stations  as 
assets,  the  Government  does  not  do  the  same  with  the  post 
ofBce.  And  if  it  be  argued  that  the  Government  docs  not 
intend  to  sell  its  post  offices,  neither  do  the  railroads  intend 
to  sell  their  stations.  But  both  do  sell  such  properties  when 
they  no  longer  need  them. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  if  assets  were  Included  in  Uncle 
Sam's  balance  sheet,  the  public  would  receive  a  very  different 
picture  of  the  Government's  financial  position — a  true  pic- 
ture. 

Por  that  reason  we  may  expect  a  great  howl  from  the 
Tories  over  this  proposal  to  put  business  bookkeeping  into 
the  Government. 

But  we  understand  that  President  Roosevelt  is  seriously 
considering  the  proposal,  and  we  hope  that  Congress  will 
show  equal  interest. 

What  should  be  done,  in  the  Post's  opinion,  is  to  change 
the  bookkeeping  system: 
Rrst.  To  show  net  debt  as  well  as  gross  debt. 
Second.  To  show  assets  as  well  as  liabilities. 
Third.  To  make  it  regular  practice  to  list  as  assets  each 
battleship,  plane,  post  office,  and  so  forth,  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  regular  allowances  for  depreciation  over  the 
life  of  that  Investment. 
What  will  happen  if  this  is  done? 

That  great  bogyman  of  the  "enormous  national  debt"  will 
be  laid  once  and  for  all. 

No  longer  wiU  the  uninformed  and  unthinking  be  jolted 
by  fat  figures  whose  true  meaning  has  been  carefully  con- 
cealed. No  longer  will  the  American  people  by  hypnotized 
by  that  delusion,  so  carefully  nurtured  by  the  Tories,  that 
every  cent  spent  by  the  Government  is  just  spent  and  gone, 
whereas  every  cent  spent  by  private  industry  is  "invested." 
The  roads,  the  bridges,  the  power  dams,  the  parks,  the 
other  properties  of  our  Government  are  among  the  greatest 
investments  a  people  ever  made.  But  so  crazy  is  the  existing 
bookkeeping  system  that  it  would  show  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase as  just  one  more  example  of  spending. 

OtTB   UWBALANCTD    HUDCIT    AND    DKBT    MONET 

The  second  reason  our  Budget  is  out  of  balance  Is  one 
which  I  have  already  largely  explained;  namely,  the  fact 
that  we  are  at  present  Insisting  upon  buying  back  from  the 
banking  system  through  the  issue  of  bonds  and  the  pajrment 
of  interest,  the  privilege  of  creating  credit  which  the  Govern- 
ment already  by  Its  very  nature  possesses.  If  deposit  credi  ts 
are  to  be  our  money,  then  we  must  recognize  that  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  this  Nation, 
it  must  be  the  Nation  that  creates  these  deposit  credits 
originally.  No  nation  that  gives  away  the  right  to  create 
its  own  money  can  remain  its  own  master. 


We  have  assumed  that  the  reservoir  of  credit  in  this 
country  was  a  private  reservoir,  rather  than  a  public  one. 
This  assumption  Is  wrong.  Why.  for  example,  shoitld  it  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to  sell 
bonds  and  pay  interest  on  them  in  order  to  obtain  funds 
with  which  to  make  advances  of  credit  secured  not  only  by 
the  value  of  and  revenues  from  the  houses  to  be  constructed 
but  even  by  its  own  pazmients  of  subsidies  out  of  congres- 
sional appropriations?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  the 
R.  P.  C.  to  sell  bonds  and  pay  interest  on  then>— or  obtain 
funds  from  the  Treasury  which  in  turn  have  been  derived 
by  the  sale  of  bonds — in  order  to  make  properly  secured  loans 
to  industry?  Why  should  it  be  necessary^in  the  case  of  a 
self -liquidating  public-works  project  for  the  Government  to 
sell  bonds  and  pay  Interest  on  them  instead  of  advancing  its 
own  credit  and  liquidating  the  cost  over  a  period  of  years 
out  of  the  revenues  from  the  projects?  Why.  in  short, 
should  it  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  pay  interest  on 
Its  own  credit?  To  do  so  Is  as  if  our  Government  gave  away 
the  dies  with  which  it  prints  its  stamps  aixl  then  paid  rent  to 
the  people  to  whom  they  had  been  given  for  the  privilege  oX 
using  them. 

Recently  $1,400,000,000  of  the  gold  which  had  been, 
roughly  speaking,  purchased  with  interest-bearing  bonds, 
was  desterillzed.  What  really  happened  was  that  the  Treas- 
ury exchanged  that  amount  of  gold  credits  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  for  deposit  credits  on  the  books  of  these 
banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  gets  the  gold;  the  United  States 
of  America  gets  some  bank  deposits.  To  put  the  possibili- 
ties of  another  method  in  the  most  conservative  fashion,  let 
us  take  the  ratio  at  which  the  Federal  Reserve  is  empowered 
to  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  against  its  gold,  which  ratio  is 
2^2  to  1.  Had  the  Government  kept  this  $1,400,000,000  of 
gold  and  expanded  upon  it  at  the  2  »^  to  1  ratio,  the  Treasury 
could  have  purchased  all  the  bonds  proposed  to  be  issued  by 
the  Housing  Authority,  all  the  paper  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  and 
then  some,  or  up  to  $3,500,000,000  of  credit.  Had  this  been 
done,  the  American  people  would  have  been  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  interest  on  these  bonds  and  the  more  money 
the  Housing  Authority  or  the  P.  W.  A.  loaned  the  greater 
would  have  been  the  income  from  interest  to  the  Treasury. 

By  the  same  token,  if  Congress  would  spend  some  $132,- 
000.000  to  purchase  from  the  member  banks  the  capital  stock 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  our  Government  would 
acquire  clear  title  thereby  to  $12,000,000,000  of  gold— a  base 
for  all  the  credit  operations  and  all  the  necessary  expansion 
which  America  will  need  to  provide  for  many  years  to  come. 

THE  CXOWTH  or  AMZXXCA 

In  spite  of  all  that  I  have  said,  I  beUeve  that  I  am  only 
now  coming  to  the  most  central  point  in  this  whole  great 
problem.  It  has  to  do  vrtth  the  third  reason  why  our  Budget 
Is  out  of  bfiOance. 

Certain  schools  of  economic  thought  have  over  a  long  period 
of  time  been  emi^aslzing  the  obvious  fact  that  human  society 
is  by  nature  a  growing  organism.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
convince  anyone  that  every  single  year  the  population  of 
America  grows,  new  Inventions  are  made,  our  power  to  pro- 
duce is  Increased.  This  growth  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  is  essentially  a  social  growth  and  not  an  individual  one. 
The  Increase  in  the  capacity  of  one  community  to  produce  and 
the  Increase  In  Its  population  causes  in  turn  an  expansion  of 
the  market  for  the  goods  of  other  communities,  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  properties  In  other  communities,  and,  by 
the  use  of  transportation  facilities,  makes  possible  an  increase 
in  the  productive  capacity  of  other  commimities-  When  a 
new  machine  is  invented  we  are  at  present  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  because  we  say  it  will  cause  more  unemploy- 
ment. Clearly,  however,  it  Increases  our  capacity  to  produce 
wealth,  and  our  trouble  lies  In  our  present  inability  to  trans- 
late this  into  additional  consimaing  power  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  should  be  able  to  consume  the  additional  products 
and  whose  failure  to  do  so  Is  the  real  reason  why  unemploy- 
ment results  from  Its  Invention.  Most  people  today  realize, 
I  believe,  that  the  increase  in  land  values  has  been  brought 
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ftboQt  br  the  ERTvth  of  neteti  sod  iboQid  tlieref  ore.  be  so- 
czany  •p|ira|VtftS2d.  So  I  am  now  trytng  to  point  oat  that 
tlK  growth  tn  poiRdatkin  anl  capacitT  to  produce  of  the 
Amerlemn  nation  as  a  wboie  Is  an  ecooondc  factor  of  prtm&ry 
and  bMte  taBportacce  wtdeta  t  as  got  to  be  recognized  br  oar 
OovenBDetzt  br  bavinc  tbat  ijoremment  compensate  for  it 
br  liii  II  Mint  the  maner.  cred  t.  or  means  of  payment  of  the 
!tatlon  year  by  year  in  propoi  tkm  to  tt.  The  central  f tct  is 
as  fcllovs:  Insofar  as  piudneti^  capacity  Is  available  on  the 


farms  and  m  the  factories  of 


America  and  remains  unused: 


tnaofar  as  there  are  onempkn  ed  peoiile  tn  this  Nation  vhcse 
labor  could  create  veahh  bat  i  (oes  to  waste  jost  t4)  that  same 


rxti*nt  the  Hatkm  as  a  whole 
boTtnc  power,  has  In  the  past 


most  neceasarily  lack  essential 
bterally  earned  and  savnl  that 


boymc  power  and  ratvt  dtrecfly  create  for  itself  that  buying 
power  if  wii^fiphiym^nt  is  notl  to  continoe  forever.  I  am  not 
say^nt  this  is  the  only  thine  pe  need  to  do.  I  am  saying  if 
we  do  not  do  this  we  cannot  *io  any  of  the  other  necessary 
tldugs. 

To  some  extent  the  faflore  of  America's  power  to  consume 
to  tnyr*****  her  power  to  prodi  ice  is  doe  to  a  bad  distribution, 
at  tietween  varioas  indtriduais  and  classes,  of  the  Income 
repreaentad  by  prodnetlon.  Sot  this  falhire  is,  I  am  con- 
r.Dced,  also  doe  tn  large  pan  to  the  failiire  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  to  create  a  net  Addition  to  its  total  consuming 
power  eoaunensorate  with   its   own    social    and    economic 

growth. 

nam 


If  the  amount  of  goods  an  i  senrices  produced  by  a  coun- 
try increases  faster  than  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
Increases,  we  have  the  sane  sittmtiOD  existing  as  if  the 
amount  of  goods  and  iei>|ues  remained  constant  and  a 
certam  amount  at  moaej  wis  destroyed.  In  an  expanding 
economy,  therefore,  it  is  necisaary  for  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  to  be  tncreasod  steadily  and  in  coordination 
with  the  increased  output  cd  goods  axul  services.  If  thi^  is 
not  done,  there  will  result  levere  dislocations  in  the  price 
structure,  peslodic  unempio  irment,  and  economic  stagna- 
tion, or  war. 

A  fvo^uM  oar  THB  Momrr  raoaLZM  I 

All  of  US  want  to  see  Amenca  grow.  All  of  us  want  a  free 
economic  system.  All  of  us  want  to  keep  our  democratic  life. 
But.  in  order  to  do  these  thjngs.  we  must  have  the  kind  of 


has  spoken,  when  he  said.  "A 
purchasing  and  debt-pajring 
it  has  today."  In  order  to 
of  all.  determine  to  manage 
tc  interest,  and  to  restore  to 
it  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
as  to  how  to  accomplish  this 
tas  referred  to  above  are  now 
all  is  the  national  owner- 
12  central  Federal  Reserve 
Incidentally,  the  Oovem- 
tle  to  $12,000,000,000  of  gold. 
veata  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
R.  7230  of  which  tome  150 
are  coauthors,  provides  for 
to  me.  la  the  ntcwiary  asaump- 
tloo  by  Oovemment  of  the  right  to  create  Its  own  credit  for 
the  purpoae  of  makUif  lecur  d  kMUia  and  advances  to  indus- 
try, home  bullden.  fannan,  c  nall-bualneas  men,  and  revenue- 


dollar  of  which  the  Presli 
dollar  which  will  have  the 
power  a  generatKm  hence 
accomplish  this,  we  must 
our  monetary  system  tn  the 
Congress  its  constitutional 
lis  value.    Various  suggestlo 
and  how  to  solve  the  dlkm 
before  Coogreac.    Basic  to 
•hip  of  the  capital  stock  c 
banks.  In  eoonectkm  with 
mcnt  would  acquire  clear 
which  Utto  now  techal 
banks.    TTm  Patmas  bill — : 
Democratic  Alemhertof  the 
this.   Equally  back.  It 


producing  public  worka. 

Twa  njoi^r  or  fmAjvcs 
few  peopla  know  in  thla 


trol  almoat  completely  the 
Ounther.  tn  hla  recent  book 
tng  slffnlAeant  things  to  say 


I 


connection  the  tragic  story  of 
how  the  French  Nation  arid  Oovertunent  have  permitted 
themselves  to  drift  into  a  si  luatlon  where  a  small  group  of 
virtually  hereditary  dtrectoip  of  the  Bank  of  Prance  con- 

destiny  of  the  nation.  John 
Inside  Europe,  has  the  follow- 
in  this  connection: 


Frftne*  is  rMlty  run  by  %  cr^'up  of  Kbout  aoo  flnancltl  ramlllM 
whow«  evntniJ  pedloMDt  to  thn  Bank  of  Pr»no«.  AitlwuKh  thla 
bank  Imum  th«  publie  mon<  y  of  Ptance  and  hoiuj  lu  gold 
supply,  it  la  a  private  bank,  not  a  ttaU  bank.     By  tha   tcnxu 


of  tta  back:  chartiiT  only  th«  300  aharehtddm  wttli  the 
stock  are  penmned  lo  yoce  Jor  th«  rwfenta.  wbo  cantrol  It  abso- 
lutely •  •  •  The  r?gen'-B  oi  ihc  Bank  of  Fnrxx  decisively 
control  French  poLtlcs  because,  by  wntliholdlng  credit*  from 
tfce  tr-*WE7  they   c»ja   break   any   prime   minlater   they  doDt  like. 

Gunther  pcmis  out  fxinher  that  only  6  of  the  18  regents 
are  Gcvenunent  offlaals :  the  other  12  comprising  6  represen- 
tctives  of  the  largest  private  banks  in  Prance,  and  6  rep- 
resentatives of  dominan'.  French  industries.  The  six  regen- 
cies held  by  the  banking  houses  have  been  passed  down  in 
hereditary  fashion  from  father  to  son  for  generations. 

They  held  in  the  hoilcw  of  their  hand  the  destinies  of 
the  Prench  Republic  and  ihey  are  able  to  do  so  because  the 
power  to  issue  money  and  create  credit  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  m  the  hands  cf  a  pnvately  owned  financial  institu- 
Uon  instead  of  being  made  pan  and  parcel  of  the  exercise 
of  basic  sovereignty  by  the  nation  itself. 

rast — TH*  la  ttdcxal  u.si3ivz  bajtk^  mxtst  ex  mjuib 

To  effectively  guard  against  such  a  condition  in  the 
United  Suus.  the  representaUves  of  the  American  people 
in  Congress  should  speedily  proceed  to  transfer  the  owner- 
ship of  the  12  central  Federal  Reserve  btmks  from  the 
private  ownership  of  the  member  banks  to  the  ownership  of 
the  Nation  itself.  If  we  want  the  money -creating  power 
in  Amenca  to  be  a  public  power,  then  the  12  Pederal  Re- 

I  serve  banks  which  create  the  money  of  America  today  should 

I  be  public  institutions. 

i     THZH   TKk   nX>W   OF    MO?«rr    MTTST   BS   MADS   AOEQUATX  TO  THk    NATIOM'I 
KZE>S — THF    OLD-AGE    PE^fSION    PaOBLEM    PAJXLT    SOLVE) 

Beyond  these  things,  however,  we  find  a  couple  of  proposals 
which  we  may  lake  as  typical  and  which  strike  at  the  central 
problem  which  I  have  described,  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
Nation's  total  consuming  power  in  line  with  its  power  to 
produce.  The  Goldsborough  bill.  H.  R.  7188.  proposes  to  do 
this,  not  by  the  paying  out  cf  new  money  by  the  Government, 
but  by  allowing  corL5Timpr  discounts  on  all  purchases,  equal  to 
the  percentage  difference  between  the  total  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  and  the  actual  total  volume  of  con- 
I  fumption  in  any  pre\nous  quarter  year.  These  consumer 
discounts  would  be  represented  by  vouchers  signed  by  con- 
sumers which  could  be  d'^'posited  by  retail  merchants  to  the 
credit  of  their  own  accounts  in  the  banks.  The  banks,  in 
turn,  would  receive  the  backing  of  Treasury  credit  for  the 
depoeits  thus  created  in  favor  of  the  retail  merchant,  the 
Treasury  issuing  a  new  kind  of  interbank  currency  for  this 
i   purpose. 

I  The  Bindprup  bill,  on  the  other  hand.  H.  R.  9800,  proposes 
I  to  go  at  the  problem  from  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Its 
;  approach  rests  upon  the  statistical  fact  that  the  average 
annual  Increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
,  duced  In  the  United  States  throughout  its  history  has  been 
approximately  4  percent.  And  It  proposes,  therefore,  that  a 
'  4-percent  Increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  be 
j  spent  into  circulation  each  year  by  the  Government  through 
I  the  pajrment  of  old-age  pensions.  For  Just  a  moment  I  should 
like  to  contrast  this  with  the  present  method  of  attempting 
to  obtain  expansion  by  means  of  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  from  the  banks  with  Pederal  Reserve  credit  cre- 
ated for  that  purpose.  In  the  latter  case  additional  reserves 
are  pumped  Into  the  banks — that  Is.  put  Into  the  economic 
system  at  the  top— In  the  hope  that  the  banks  will  tn  turn 
lend  deposit  credit  and  thus  put  additional  money  into  cir- 
culation. I  have  already  pointed  out  that  this  pious  hope  is 
by  no  means  certain  to  be  realized.  According  to  the  Bln- 
derup  proposal,  new  credit  would  be  created  in  substantially 
the  same  way.  but  thi.s  time  It  would  be  created  by  Oovem- 
ment and  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  poorest  people  in  the 
Nation.  It  would  inevitably  ko  Immediately  into  circulation, 
and  as  It  worked  Us  way  up  Into  the  banks,  where  it  would 
Inevitably  eventually  wind  up.  It  would  set  In  motion  all  the 
economic  productive  procr.s.se.^  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  both  the  Gold.sborough  and  Blnderup 
bills  we  have  the  same  principle  involved.  That  principle 
can  be  briefly  slated  thus  and  can,  I  believe,  be  made  oom- 
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mon  ground  on  which  all  believers  in  the  necessity  of  reform 
of  OUT  monetary  system  can  stand: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  a  primary  duty  to  see 
to  It  that  the  constimptlon  of  the  Nation  keeps  pace  with  Its  pro- 
duction and  one  of  the  primary  methods  it  must  use  in  accom- 
pUshmg  this  is  the  estabiish*nent  of  a  ECientiflc  relatiou.slup 
between  the  supply  of  money  in  circulation  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  country. 

THE  PROBLEM   OF  BAKK.   RESERVTS  AND   THK  CONTEOL   OF  CBJUrT 

Two  questions  will  have  presented  themselves  during  the 
course  of  this  discussion  to  anyone  familiar  with  financial 
matters.  The  first  of  these  questions  is  this:  Is  it  proposed 
to  make  all  the  banks  in  America  Government  institutions? 
The  answer  is  "no."  But  it  is  proposed  to  remove  from  the 
private  banks  the  monopoly  which  they  now  enjoy  of  the 
right  to  create  money  and  credit,  and  to  effect  gradually  such 
changes  as  will  place  these  powers  directly  in  the  hands  of 
Government. 

The  second  question  is.  If  government  is  to  lend  its  credit 
on  however  good  security,  and  to  expand  the  volume  of  money 
directly  in  con'espondence  to  the  growth  (rf  the  business  life 
of  the  Nation,  will  not  great  amcunts  of  excess  reserves  ac- 
cumulate in  the  banks  of  the  country?  The  answer  to  this 
is  "yes."  Undoubtedly  this  will  take  place.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  not  been  able  under  our  present  system 
to  do  safely  that  one  most  necessary  thing — namely,  to  have 
Congress  directly  keep  in  circulation  an  amount  of  actively 
circulating  money  corresponding  to  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  Nation  and  the  needs  of  its  business  life.  For  we  do 
not  know  today  what  would  happen  if  the  Congress  instructed 
the  Treasury  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  expand  our 
currency  by  passing  old-age  pensions  or  by  expanding  on  our 
gold  by  making  secured  loans.  For  if  by  this  means  $1,000.- 
000.000  were  paid  out  in  the  form  of  new  Government  money 
or  credit  to  the  old  people  or  loaned  to  farmers  or  housing 
agencies,  we  would  be  adding  $1,000,000,000  to  the  reserves  tn 
the  banks.  Maybe  that  would  be  all  there  would  be  to  it. 
Maybe  we  would  just  get  an  expansion  of  $1,000,000,000.  But 
we  could  have  a  bank  credit  expansion  of  as  much  as  $6,000,- 
000.000  resulting  from  this  $1,000,000,000  increase  in  reser/es, 
and  no  power  in  America  under  existing  law  could  effectively 
stop  such  an  inflation  of  bank  credit  if  the  banks  decided  to 
carry  it  out. 

Clearly  the  reason  we  face  this  problem  is  because  of  our 
systern  of  permitting  banks  to  create  credit  on  the  basis  of 
fractional  reserves,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  have  dollar 
for  dollar  reserves  in  cash  against  their  demand  deposits. 
And  so  precisely  because  additional  reserves  will  accumulate 
in  the  banks,  we  will  be  presented  with  both  a  necessity  and 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  gradually  and  care- 
fully over  a  period  of  time  a  system  of  100-percent  reserves 
behind  all  demand  deposits  in  American  banks.  At  present 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  raise  legad  re- 
ser^'e  requirements  in  the  banks  is  strictly  limited  by  law;  and 
the  Board  has  already  had  in  effect  for  a  period  of  several 
months  Its  maximum  power  in  this  regard.  Legislation 
should  be  passed  extending  the  power  of  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Board  in  this  respect  so  that  they  might  raise  legal  reserve 
requirements  to  as  high  as  100  percent  and  instructing  the 
Board  to  do  so  as  soon  as  it  could  without  harmful  conse- 
quences to  the  banking  system  and  without  causing  defla- 
tionary tendencies  to  be  set  in  motion.  This,  in  eftect,  is 
provided  by  the  Binderup  bill. 

With  100-percent  reserves  in  effect  every  demand  deposit 
In  the  United  States  would  be  backed  dollar  for  dollar  with 
reserves  In  cash  or  its  equivalent.  The  banks  should  be 
privileged  to  use  Oovemment  bonds  for  this  purpoae;  at  least 
In  the  beginning.  No  bank  could  possibly  fall  with  this  sys- 
tem in  effect.  From  that  time  on  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  deposit  credits  would  no  longer  be  governed  by 
15,000  separate  banks  throughout  the  coimtry;  but  would 
take  place  in  accordance  with  the  public  interest  and  be 
controlled  by  the  Government  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  a  similar  agency  Instead. 


WHAT   WODTJI    HAPPKM    TO    THS    BAITXS 

The  question  may  logically  be  asked,  "How  would  the  banks 
make  money  under  the^e  circumstances?"  The  answer  is 
twofold.  First,  nothing  that  I  have  said  and  nothing  in  the 
pending  legislation  would  affect  so-called  saving  or  time 
deposits  which  really  amount  to  the  entrusting  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  investment  piuposes  by  some  citizen  to 
a  bank.  Ranks  would  stUI  be  able  to  loan  and  invest  these 
funds  as  they  do  at  present.  But  they  could  not  create  de- 
mand deposits.  They  would  be  custodians  of  money,  rather 
than  creators  of  it. 

They  would  continue  to  render  a  very  evident  service  to  the 
people  of  America.  For  this  service  people  holding  demand 
deposits  might  very  logically  be  asked  to  pay  a  reasonable 
service  charge.  The  banks,  therefore,  would  make  their  profit, 
first,  by  the  lending  and  investing  of  savings  account  funds, 
and,  second,  by  making  service  charges  for  the  convenience 
they  afford  to  people  doing  demand-deposit  business  with 
them  in  the  same  way  as  other  professional  and  business 
people  charge  for  their  services. 

THK   IMKSDUTB  TASK   AND    PTTBUC   WOKKS    POrANO 

I  cannot  close  without  reviewing  briefly  what  seems  to  me 
the  most  logical  and  necessary  Immediate  step  In  the  forward 
march  of  American  democracy.  Our  whole  Nation  desper- 
ately needs  a  renewed  sense  of  security.  It  needs  to  provide 
against  unemployment.  It  must  offer  constructive  work  op- 
portunities to  all  Its  people  either  in  private  Industry,  or,  if 
that  is  impossible,  in  such  Government  work  as  will  directly 
attack  our  two  great  national  problems  of  the  rapid  exhaus- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  the  persistence  of  the  slum. 
If  every  American  businessman  could  be  certain  that  all  of 
the  American  working  population  would  be  continuously  em- 
ployed, he  would  immediately  see  new  hope  for  the  future  and 
be  ready  to  expand  his  output.  "Hie  problem  which  confronts 
us  is  the  financing  of  a  program  of  this  sort  without  a  con- 
tinuous increase  in  the  national  debt.  Some  of  the  things  of 
which  I  have  spoken  will  take  time  to  accomplish.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  we  can  do  right  now.  That  is  to  declare 
our  Government  free  of  the  necessity  of  purchasing  from  pri- 
vate creators  of  credit  the  right  to  lend  and  use  Its  own  credit 
and  to  have  our  Government  begin  to  expand  upon  the  most 
substantial  credit  base  in  the  world,  that  of  the  United  States 
Government.  For  the  purpose  of  advancing  credit  for  public 
works  to  States  and  coimties,  for  the  purpose  oi  making  se- 
cured loans  to  business,  large  and  small ;  to  public  and  private 
builders  of  homes;  to  farmers  and  home  owners:  and,  above 
all,  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  self -liquidating  portion 
of  any  Federal  public  works  which  may  be  undertaken,  this 
method  should  be  used. 

Obviously  under  these  circumstances  credit  for  production 
of  wealth  can  be  made  available  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  of 
Interest.  Housing  loans  at  3  percent  would  evidently  be  en- 
tirely practical.  And  when  that  interest  is  paid  it  will  be 
net  Income  to  the  Government  and  a  primary  factor  in 
bringing  the  Budget  into  balance.  The  very  inauguration 
of  such  a  program  as  this  may,  indeed,  call  forth  from  their 
present  hiding  places,  the  now  Idle  accumulations  of  capital 
which  are  in  private  hands.  Should  this  take  place,  the 
extension  of  Oovemment  credit  can  be  curtailed  accordingly. 
But  the  right  to  use  it  without  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
credit  monopoly  would  still  remain  and  could  be  called  upon 
whenever  needed. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  very  things,  so  far  as  revenue- 
producing  public  works  are  concerned.  I  have  Introduced 
H.  R  10516,  known  as  the  Public  Works  Finance  Act.  Under 
its  provisions  an  agency  of  Oovemment  called  the  PubUo 
Works  Finance  Corporation  would  be  created  with  power  to 
Issue  up  to  15,000,000,000  of  bonds  bearing  a  rate  of  interest 
1  percent  leas  than  the  going  Pederal  rate.  These  bonds  would 
all  be  sold  to  and  held  until  retired  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  thus  receive  as  net  income  the  in- 
terest paid  by  the  Public  Works  Finance  Corporation  upon 
Us  bonds.   The  Treasury  would  buy  these  bonds  with  a  direct 
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«l«n«»on  of  tta  own  credit,  •ttlng  up  credlU  tn  the  12  cen- 
tral Pc>dir«J  nM«rv«  banki  kgainat  which  the  Public  Works 
rnancf  Corpormtlon  could  draw  checks  In  the  traniACtloxi  of 

Itf  businoM. 

Thu  Corpomtlon  U  then  ei  npowertd  to  buy  the  lecurltlea  of 
BUies.  countle*.  or  local  itvemmental  lubdlvliloiu— which 
•re  required  to  bear  only  th^  folni  Federal  rate  of  Intcreist— 

sr  the  purpoee  of  financing  pub- 

Bf.    The  Corporation  U  further 

aiKl  loana  to  any  public -works 

where  the  revenues  are  to  be 

■t  with  InUreat  at  the  going 

k  of  count,  to  be  secured  by  Ucn« 


if  luch  HecurlUee  are  Uaued 
lie  workji  of  a  ueeful  cha 
empowrred  to  make  ad 
project.  Federal.  State,  or 
lUfAclent  to  pay  back  the 
Federal  rate.   Buoh  loane 
against  project  revenuat. 

Thia  Public  Worke  Flna^oe 
ment  of  the  United  Itatei 
worki  without  inereaalni 
ralae  fundi  by  ttxee.    How 
tng  the  Trtaaury  of  the 
Namn  device  of  credit  ertatl 
Public  Worka  Finance  Co 
tofore  employed  in  buytnf 
Mund,  juft  u  reaaonable. 
lyatem.    The  only  dlfferen 
derive  the  direct  benefit*, 


Act  thua  placea  the  Govern - 
in  a  position  to  flritace  public 
le  naUonal  debt  or  having  to 
thu  poMlble?  Simply  by  hav- 
ilted  States  employ  esaclly  the 
n  when  It  buya  thr  bonds  of  the 
•ration  aa  the  banks  have  h«re- 
vernment  bonda.  It  is  just  as 
uat  M  workable  as  the  present 
la  that  the  peoplo  of  America 
nd  all  of  them,  from  this  crea- 
tion of  credit,  which  amounis  today  to  the  creation  of  money. 
H.  R.  10516  placea  upon  the  Public  Works  Finance  Corpo. 
ration  reaponslbUlty  for  sirveying  the  whole  employment 
situation  in  the  NaUon  an<  ao  conducting  lU  business  as  to 
increase  stability  of  the  prl»  level  and  bring  about  full  em- 
ployment The  bill  furthei  takes  the  first  step  toward  pro- 
viding this  Nation  with  a  Sensible,  buaineaallke  budget  stich 
as  U  suggested  In  the  New  pTork  Post  editorial  quoted  above. 
SeeUon  12  raada  as  follow) 


11  lubmlt  annually  a  niport  to  th« 

the  Oorporstlon  for  U>e  prvctdina 

ktlon.  MU.  and  roeommtndatloivii 


■k    is.  The  Corporttlon 
OongrwH  oov«nnf  the  work 

fM  tnd  meludinf  luch  inSt  

for  furthtr  KoproprUtton  or  ie««lsUon  «n  conn#otion  wrth  ih«  mat- 
ten  oowred  by  this  w?t  »•  It  ntay  ft»d  sdTlMble.  includlnf  »  fln*n- 
olal  BUtcnivnt  Oiowlnf  (I)  thi  p«  valiw  at  th«  ouuuadlns  bond* 
of  thi  Corporition;  (9)  the  unount  of  f\indi  mad*  •v»ili»bi«  by 
th«  Corponilon  to  any  iut«  or  »ny  poliucsl  lubdivuion  thurwof 
by  lo«n,  •oquUltion  of  leeurtt  m.  or  oth»rwlM;  (1)  the  mwU  h»ld 
by  the  Oorporstlon  m  »  rMU  t  ol  such  lo«na.  koquuition*  nf  m- 
eurttwa,  ttc.  and  the  inoomi,  if  any,  from  luch  luaoia;  (4)  iha 
amount  of  fund*  mad*  afaUalU  by  the  Corporation  for  ih«  nnanc- 
Ing  of  rtdtral  aalf-liquidatln |  projMts;  (4)  thi  capital  valu^  of 
eueh  projeota  and  the  ineom)  derived  and  antjclpatad  to  b«  da- 
rt vMl  from  thtm:  (S)  the  •SBindlturea  ol  all  Fwlaral  Oovtrnmant 
•Mnciea  fur  projaeu  whleh  lave  reaultad  in  the  creation  of  new 
eapltat  aM«U  public  In  eharMti>r,  whether  or  not  *^ich  projiots 
prortuM  revenua:  and  (7)  tbi  aeiual  or  aettmatcd  value  uf  ■uou 
new  oapitaJ  um\M 

Thus  wt  would  at  latst  lave  the  Information  upon  which 
we  could  aet  up  an  aotoun  ing  of  capital  outlay  and  capital 
avets  of  the  Uniu^d  SUtea  alonialde  our  accounting  of  cur- 
rent rrceipta  and  expendlt  irea.  Wt  would  thus  get  a  trurr 
ptoture  of  the  Ananctal  oo  idlUons  of  our  Oovernme nt  than 
we  can  possibly  have  dow. 

Thus  this  bill,  though  aditltttdty  efranng  no  eorepl'^tf  aolu- 
tlon  to  our  eoonomlo  problm.  would  make  It  entlraly  poaatble 
for  nur  Oovtrnmant  to  tfit  quickly  and  poaitlvely  In  checking 
unemployment  at  any  tlmi ,  and  do  It  without  an  Increase  In 
debt.  An  Inereaat  In  our  i  latlonal  wMlth  or  In  the  value  of 
our  national  Investment  laould  automaUcaUy  bring  about  a 
corrrspondlng  Increase  in  {our  medium  of  exchange,     The 

tlon  would  be  informed  by  all 
facts  they  might  poaaesa  con- 
prtce  level,  people  employed  on 
}jecta  being  carried  on,  and  the 
aorta  of  public  works,  and  all 
_  on  the  employment  problem  of 
of  these  facts  the  Corporation 

and  the  extent  to  which  It  would 

at  any  time  make  funds  i  vallable  for  housing,  redanuttlon. 
power  development,  refore  ttatlon.  or  any  other  type  of  work. 

exceaa  reaerves  might  accimiulate 
use  of  this  pal  Ion  al  credit  by  the 


Public  Worka  Finance  Co 
governmental  agenctea  of 
earning  unemployment, 
public  worka.  the  type  i 
need  of  the  Nation  for 
other  imporunt  facta 
the  Nation.  On  the 
would  determine  Its  pollcl 


81  not  large  amounts  of 
in  the  banks  through  the 


Public  Works  Plnnnce  Corporation,  the  bin  broadeni  the 
power  of  the  Pedcnil  R^^sprve  Board  to  control  reaervea  by 
removing  the  prcnent  limitation  pUiccd  upon  that  power. 
This  provision  couplrd  with  the  proposed  credit  activities  of 
the  Public  Worka  P.nunce  Corporation  would  make  possible  a 
ready  transition  to  a  nyatrm  of  lOO-pcrcent  reaerves  behind 
all  demand  deix^«iL,v  The  bill  empowers  the  Federal  Rcaerve 
Board  to  In.struct  the  Federal  Re.'jerve  banks  to  purchase 
assets  of  member  bank-i  If  at  any  time  any  such  bank  finds 
Itself  in  n«Td  of  nddillonal  reserves  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
legal  requirements. 

COKCl-tTilOM 

No  fair-minded  pemon  will,  I  think,  suggest  that  the  meas- 
ures I  have  proposed  do  violence  to  a  single  one  of  the  values 
Americans  hold  dear,  On  the  contrary,  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  free  economic  enterprise  could,  by  these  means, 
be  coupled  wiLh  an  opportunity  for  constructive  employment 
on  the  part  of  all.  In  place  of  the  necessity  of  Intricate 
systtims  of  Oovernment  reiiulation  of  business  by  rules  of  law 
we  would  have  m  the  hunds  of  Oovernment  a  constructive  tool 
whereby  It  could.  In  the  int#5re»t  of  all  the  people  In  America, 
directly  and  of  Its  own  volition,  bring  about  the  expansion 
of  enterprise  and  the  full  production  of  wealth  for  which  all 
of  us  have  hoped  so  long. 


Nathan  Hule 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OK   (ONNKfTlCUT 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  J  (legislative  day  of  Wednetday,  April  20),  1938 


TRIBUTE    TO    NATHAN    HALM 


Mr,  I/INEROAN.  Mr  President,  on  June  8  we  will  ob- 
serve acain  the  iinnlvrrHury  of  the  birth  of  Nathan  Hale, 
among  the  grenteNt  of  American  patriots.    I  ask  unanimous 

consent  to  publinli  In  the  Appendix  of  the  RxcoRD  a  tribute 
which  I  think  his  pafJlotism  Justly  merits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  niatement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  ati  follows: 

Juna  fl  la  Nathan  Httle  Day  On  Juna  fl,  1768,  waa  bom  tha 
Chile  to  baonma  tha  achoolirvAatKr  who  daclarod  at  tha  gaUowa 
wbara  ha  waa  titacuiad  aa  u  apy  on  H«ptambar  29,  1776,  '^I  only 
rafrat  tltat  I  hnva  bui  nna  Ufa  to  loai^  for  my  oouutry  " 

I'Ma  gfttat  pntriotia  uti«rani'«  i>a«  iiuipirad  our  school  children, 
mir  Mililiara,  our  utaiMmKii  and  nil  rad-bliKKlad  Amarioana  alnca 
tha  dayi  or  t)\«  itnvoiutiunary  War  whan  It  bnt  oama  (roia  the 
lipa  of  Nathan  IUIk 

W«  o(  (louupc'tirut  i\r*  faparMnily  pro\i(t  of  Nathan  Kalc  baoause 
ha  wan  born  in  covpriiry  Toliaml  Cnuniy,  in  Oonntotleut.  Ha 
was  tha  fourth  mhi  nnd  ■imh  cliiui  of  iha  18  ohlldran  o(  Deacon 
Kiohard  Halo,  nn  onorKoUc  tniuior.  a  man  of  sturdy  oharaeter 
and  public  «pirit  (:>n  buih  iidoa  tha  inharitanoa  was  of  the  beat 
of  Now  KniilAiid  MUx'k 

Youns  Xaia  wan  pr«para<i  for  rniinffii  by  the  village  minister  and 
•nttred  Yaiv  in  170U  with  thn  cIhsa  of  1778,  It  IS  appartnt  from 
avldancfi  now  availabia  that  ho  waa  among  tha  fornmoat  peraonall* 
tlaa  in  hia  claaa  Hia  pnargy,  iwriouR-mindadneaa.  skill  as  an  ath> 
leta,  and  hu  ardnnt  u>mp«rami>nt  mada  him  a  marked  man. 

Aftar  graduation  in  177^  h«  tavight  Rohool  In  Kaat  Haddam  for 
a  faw  muutha,  Iparing  thrra  m  lidarch  1774,  ha  bacama  a  preoaptor 
of  tha  Union  Grammar  School  In  Naw  London,  whara  ha  waa 
teaching  wht^n  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out.  Ardantly  patri- 
otic, ha  anllatad  and  avrvAd  aa  nmt  lltutanant  la  a  Oonnaotlout 
rtRlmant  throughout  th«  Riega  or  Beaton. 

In  Uarch  1778  Hala  went  with  hla  ragimant  to  Naw  Tork  and 
aerved  thcra  until  hla  untimely  end,  meanwhile  having  been  com- 
inlaalone<l  a  captain  In  the  Continental  Armv.  In  Septemt)«r 
1776  Waahington  had  c%li«d  on  Hale'i  colonel  for  information  of 
the  eneciy'i  atrength  and  position  and  the  colonel  called  on  vol« 
untaera  to  s««k  conucu  wiih  the  enemy  to  obtain  auch  informa- 
tion. After  much  hesitation  In  the  ranka  Hale  waa  quick  to  vol- 
unteer He  Rtartvd  out  on  hla  hiuuirdoua  mlaalon  about  September 
la.  croaaing  tha  aound  at  Norwalk. 

Very  little  la  known  of  his  experleneaa  In  tha  anamy'a  llnaa, 
but  reliable  information  obtained  later  Indicated  that  ha  had 
oecstaGtly  bead  in  touch  with  Waatucgtoa  throus^  ooafederates, 
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and  had  made  dotaUed  atudiaa  of  mUltary  poaltlona  and  atrength 
Hale  hud  been  within  tho  enemy  llnaa  for  ueiu-iy  2  weeks;  had 
shown  a  rare  sagacity  In  paaatng  by  the  rtlfTerent  guards;  he  had 
mat  and  raooffnliwd  and  had  bean  raoognlaad  by  rorn  who  knew 
him  in  th«  nu>ntl\s  that  htid  paaaed:  ha  had  made  dealgna  of  all 
tlM)  foruaoalious  of  Uaneral  Howe  and  waa  about  to  depart  when 
he  itnppod  at  a  tavern  wherp.  unknown  to  htm,  a  betrayer  nvade 
known  his  pr«a«no«  to  ouuida  troopa.  It  waa  not  long  after  tha 
departure  of  tha  betrayer  that  tha  tavern  keeper  entered  the 
room,  excitedly  exolalnilng  that  a  boat  waa  approaohlnf  the 
shore  Rale  sprang  from  his  aeat.  aelaed  hla  achoolmasvar's  hat 
of  dvill  brown  or  black,  oarmg  for  neither  aoldiar  nor  civilian, 
paMAd  out  of  the  tavern,  down  to  the  shore,  where  ha  expaoted 
to  meet  the  boat  that  waa  to  oarrv  blm  aafoly  to  hla  own  oamp. 
Bo  sure  was  he  that  this  boat  bore  hU  friends  that  he  gaatloulaUd 
and  even  shouted  to  It.  and  It  waa  not  until  he  raaohad  the 
vary  edge  of  tha  watar  that  ha  suddenly  fotmd  a  number  of 
muakeu  leveled  at  hla  braaat  and  was  oommandad  to  aurrender. 
How  dramatic  and  fearful  the  soane.  Huw  quick  the  tranaltlon. 
Row  terrible  the  change  that  must  have  coma  over  hla  heart 
A  few  momenta  bafore  he  had  been  building  hla  oaaUea  In  the 
air>  now  he  looked  into  thaaa  Ingllah  muakaU  and  knew  that 
all  hoiM  waa  over  forever.  Tha  picture  fastens  liaelf  iadallbly 
upon  the  mind,  with  a  pathos  that  la  almoat  appalling,  did  wa 
not  keep  before  ua  the  thought  that  Hale,  with  all  hU  healthy 
love  of  life,  still  looked  on  death  as  not  the  greateet  avU  that 
pould  iMifnli  ono  nay,  aa  even  glorious  when  mat  In  tha  rouzid 
of  dvity. 

Hale  rvalisad  from  tha  baflnnlng.  nf  course,  that  his  capture 
meant  his  death,  Hla  intimate  friend  and  companion  in  arms, 
Oapt  William  Hull,  urged  him  by  every  poasible  argument  not 
to  haaard  hla  life  by  going  into  tha  llnaa  of  tha  enemy.  Hale 
listened  quietly,  and  when  his  friend  finished,  he  said; 

"I  am  fully  sanaible  of  the  conaequenoea  of  dlacovery  and  capture 
In  such  a  aituation— yet  I  wish  to  be  uaeful,  and  cvary  kind  of 
aervloe  neceaaary  to  the  public  good  beoomea  honorable  by  being 
neceasary  If  the  exigencies  of  my  country  demand  a  peculiar 
aervlcr.  its  clainvs  to  prrform  that  senrloc  are  imperious  " 

And  when  we  ponder  on  thoae  worda.  spoken  in  calm  before  he 
h*d  entered  enemy  territory,  we  can  well  understand  how  natu- 
rally his  final  words  were  uttered  as  he  stood  on  the  gallows  to  be 
hangrtd.  Those  final  worda.  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  country,"  have  become  immortal.  Every  achoolboy 
knows  them,  and  the  Nation  la  tnaplred  by  them.  But  their  full 
meaning,  and  tha  full  inspiration  of  that  last  aosne.  waa  Interpretad 
by  the  Boulptor  WUllam  Ordway  Partridge,  who,  after  creating  the 
statue  uf  Nathan  Hale,  wrote  the  following  poem: 

One  hero  dlea — a  thouaatul  new  onaa  rlae, 
As  flowers  are  sown  where  perfect  blossoms  fall; 

Tlirn  quite  unknown,  the  name  of  Hale  now  criea 
Wherever  duty  sounds  her  silent  call 

With  head  erect  he  moves  and  statalv  pace, 

To  meet  an  awful  doom — do  rtb«lo  Jest 
Brluga  BOurn  or  hate  to  that  axaJted  face; 

His  thoughts  are  far  away,  polaed  and  at  rest. 

Now  on  the  scafTold  see  him  turn  and  bid 
Farewtill  U)  home,  and  all  his  heart  holds  dear, 

ICajaatic  preaeneek-  all  man's  waakneaa  hid. 
And  all  hla  strength  in  that  last  hour  muaa  clean 

'llv  sole  regret,  that  11  Is  mine  to  give. 
Only  one  life,  that  my  dear  laud  may  live." 


Rfcovtry  Bill  In  0.  K.,  but  Not  Permanrnt  Solu- 
tion! Two  InvontlffRttonM  Not  in  ClrcuM  Htyle 
Hhould  Bf  liflai  On  Unemployment  iind 
Monopoly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

or  Ttxxa 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  UEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1938 

BKTOVKRT   BILL  X*   ai«fT,  Btrr   WOT   PBaMAWBMT  aOLtmOlf 

Mr,  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for  the  recovery 
bill  of  the  President,  It  la  a  huge  outlay  of  money— but  I 
frankly  believe  that  It  Is  not  only  a  poeitlve  necessity,  and 
the  only  decent  human  thing  to  do.  but  will  be  a  berxeflt  to 
what  we  Americans  vaguely  call  "business." 

However,  It  Ls  not  going  to  settle  the  depression.  This  fact 
must  bf  faced. 

BTOr   BIDE    a  HOWS,    START   RSikl.   BTtTOT    AKS    EH81ABCH 

And  II  we  are  to  maintain  a  stable  Oovernment,  we  ought 
to  get  busy  now.    One  thing  la  to  change  the  whole  trend  of 


conRresaional  paychology.  In  so-called  "Investlgmtlot^a.*'  In- 
stead of  side  lihowH  and  circuses,  our  commlltoes  should  bo 
for  real  study  and  research  of  fundamental  political,  eco- 
noiTUc.  and  human  problems. 

Two  investigations  should  be  made:  one,  on  unemploy< 
ment.  and  the  other  on  monopoly.  We  have  blattcd  and 
roared  about  both  for  6  yeara.  but  that  Is  all. 

TMB    aXAl.    CAUal    or   VNCMrLOTMtNT    Bliumj)    BB    rrVBTBO 

The  Investigation  on  unemployment  should  go  Into  the 
real  causes,  and  the  economic  background  of  our  new  ma- 
chine civilization.  It  should  be  oompoaed  of  repre8entativ(*a 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  others  representing  capital 
and  labor  and  the  profeaslons.  probably  appointed  by  the 
President. 

I  have  Introduced  such  a  resolution,  to  create  a  commls- 
alon.  Frankly,  such  a  study  would  take  not  less  than  a  half 
million  dollars;  if  It  did  effective  work.  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  spend  much  more.  It  la  quite  probable  that  either 
the  failure  of  the  Oovarnment  to  regulate  monopoly,  own  it, 
or  destroy  it  ha^  much  to  do  with  unemployment. 

MONOKtUm  OONTROl.  aCONOMtC  UrU  or   NAT10M 

Whether  or  not,  monopolies  either  outright  or  In  effect, 
appear  to  control  ihf  economic  life  of  the  Nation.  The  bank> 
Ing  system.  Industries  such  as  steel,  aluminum,  oil.  chain 
stores— all  these  control  vast  segments  of  our  everyday 
lives.  And  It  Is  also  true  that  a  few  persons  control  these 
vast  Industries. 

It  Is  claimed  that  vast  chain  stores  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
without  any  control  of  the  Oovernment.  In  order  to  give  lower 
prices  to  consumers.  But  certainly,  If  they  are  allowed  to  exist, 
and  are  permitted  to  destroy  the  community  stores,  there 
must  be  some  compensating  features,  such  as  protection  of 
wages,  hours,  security  of  Jobs,  pensions,  and  Insurance.  Bo 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  the  great  chain-store  sys- 
tems seem  a  threat  to  Individual  Independence  and  security, 
and  shoiUd  be  curbed  by  taxation  and  regulation,  in  order 
to  guarantee  fair  competition,  aod  permit  the  cooununity 
store  to  exist, 

i.>T  tm  nttv  OAi'aas  DtBTVAS  er  suyBancut  avMrroMa 

But  the  point  is  that  in  what  appears  to  be  the  two  most 
important  problems  facing  our  country,  we  kru)w  least. 

Upon  theac  questions  we  should  attempt  to  Inform  our- 
selves— let  us  do  so,  and  drop  the  clrcuaea  and  superficial 
battlea  for  publicity,  where  we  badger  people  about  ao-called 
violations  of  "Americanism." 

Instead,  let  us  go  at  it  bke  scholars  and  studenu,  and  find 
the  real  causes,  instead  of  the  superficial  symptoms.  llMn 
we  will  really  nialu  "Americanism"  possible. 


Relief  for  MljiiiMMippi  Choctawi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

or  MiiMiaaim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6,  1938 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  )s  a  matter  of  deep  grati- 
fication to  me  that  the  House  has  "today  passed  8.  1478.  con- 
ferring Jurisdiction  on  tlie  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and 
determine  the  claims  of  the  Choctaw  Indians  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  When  this  bill  goes  Into  effect,  If  and  when 
the  President  gives  It  his  approval.  It  will  mean  much  to  the 
full -blood  Choctaws  of  Mississippi,  most  of  whom  live  In  my 
district,  and  to  cerUln  of  their  feUow  tribesmen  living  In 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  elsewhere.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
Is  the  fruit  of  long  and  diligent  effort  on  ray  part,  and  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Raybusn.  to  aee  that  the  Choctaws  of  Mls- 
slsslppi  receive  redress  for  the  gross  wrongs  done  them. 

This  blU  dlrecU  the  Court  of  Claims  to  adjudicate  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  of  the  Mississippi  ChocUwa 
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fonowi: 

rht  Mcuont.    8«ctlon  1  con* 

inA  condiuoni  therein  tt&ted. 

eiNlunU.    In  order  that  the 

lay  be  readily  undentood  the 


A  brief  uuJytli  of  the  bin  li 

The  MU  (B.  1471)  contain*  e 
fers  JurledlcUoo  upon  the  temu 
llM  renuUnlnf  lectloni  are  p: 
lenffthjr  prorlaloni  of  lectton  1 

following  quoUtlon  of  the  langtiaf e  of  lecUon  1  U  made  with- 
out amendment,  but  so  fubdlvld  ed  that  It  may  be  more  easily 
undentood: 

Th«(  tb«  court  ot  aaimt  ba.  lad  It  U  h*rtby,  »uthorl«ed  and 
dlr«ettd  to  h—t  and  d*t«rmln«  all  daixxu  aca^nst  tb»  Uait«d  autoa 
of  til*  CboetAW  Indiaai  at  the  BU  «  of  IClMlialppt— 

1.  Baaad  (a)  upon  th«  promtoni  at  any  trtaty  or  affrwment  with 
or  statut*  of  th«  l7nltM  8tat«*,  ar  (b)  upon  th«  faliur*  of  the 
United  BiatM  to  rvoognlw  or  fair!  y  and  adequately  to  protlde  for 
th«  MtU*m«nt  of  any  lnt«r«at,  v*  ited  or  onntlng«nt.  of  th«  aXor«- 
■aid  Choctaw  Indiana  In  admlnlst^  rins  or  liquidating  th*  aaaeu  or 
property  of  the  ChocUw  Nation  axd  aUottlng  in  Mveralty  the  landj 
of  Mid  nation  and  dlatrlbutlnf  tu  property  to  the  Individual 
dtlaene  of  aaid  nation  enrolled  en  Ita  final  approved  clttaenahlp 
roll*. 

9  Or  for  Indemnlflcation  to  the  extent  of  the  aggregate  average 
value  of  the  interest  In  any  lands  lo  it  by  them  .  aa  to  which  they  shall 
be  fnUtled  to  recovery  If  the  aald  court  ahaU  find  that  (a)  by  treaty 
provuiona  or  by  acta  of  Congreee  they  would  have  been  entuird 
to  thar*  therein  upon  IdentlAcatli  >n  and  renvoval  to  and  residence 
In  the  Choctaw  Nation:  and  (b)  that  the  pcrformanc*  ot  any  of 
theee  neoeeaary  condition*  prior  U\  the  final  cloalng  of  the  cltlsen- 
ahlp  roUa  was  prevented  by  the  t  nlted  Btatee  or  by  Its  olBcers  or 
agenta.  (1)  by  their  neglect.  O)  mlirppreeenutlon.  (3)  failure  to 
provide  adequate  ot  timely  aid  in  removal  after  advising  them 
acalnat  or  obstructing  private  aid  In  their  removal  and  the  giving 
ofuBurances  that  the  Oovernirent  would  so  provide  for  their 
renwval:  (c)  disapproval  of  a  gineral  roll  of  identification  em- 
bracing more  than  SCO  of  the  preient  claimants  without  consider- 
ation ot  the  merits  of  their  apollcatlon  for  Identification;  (d) 
faUure  to  exercise  reasonable  dlllg«  nee  to  give  actual  notice  to  many 
ot  said  Indians  of  the  llmlUtlois  placed  by  Congress  upon  the 
eserclse  of  their  treaty  rlghU;  (e)  or  by  any  other  acts,  conduct,  or 
ODilsslons  not  consistent  with  the  rules  of  fair  and  honorable  deal- 
ing wit  i  tniiimnm  under  the  clri  umstances  and  conditions  then 
existing. 

In  the  pruvlao  to  this  section  any  claims  against  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  of  Indians  In  Oklahoma  are  exi>reasly  excluded. 

Section  2  recogniaes  the  statiis  of  these  Indians  to  sue  In  a 
repreaentative  capacity. 

Section  3  provides  a  llmltati  on  of  2  years  for  the  filing  of 
the  suit  authorised  by  the  act 

Section  4  provides  for  the  detenninatlon  of  the  case  in 
accordance  with  the  usiial  pr  nclples  applied  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Indian  claims. 

Section  5  requires  subsequent  legislation  by  Congress  to 
appropriate  and  determine  the  disposition  of  the  fund  in  the 
erent  a  judgment  ts  rendered,  and  provides  for  the  court  to 
fix  compensation  of  attOTneyi;  on  a  quantum  meruit  basis 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  for  all  services  and  expenses. 

Section  6  authorizes  any  cou  nterclaim  of  the  United  States 
to  be  considered. 

Section  7  gives  a  right  of  ajpeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
either  party. 

Section  8  defines  the  term  "Choctaws  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi" as  used  in  the  act.  It  excludes  all  Choctaws  on  the 
dtlsenship  roll  of  the  ChocQaw  Nation  in  Oklahoma.  It 
Includes  those  finally  Identiflejd  on  any  approved  of  rolls  of 
Mississippi  Choctaws  and  also  mcludes  those  Choctaw  Indians 
who.  on  July  1.  1902.  were  res  dent  in  their  former  homes  in 
liClsslsslppl.  Alabama,  and  Loul  iiana.  and  their  descendants. 
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HON.  MAUR 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday.  Jine 
Ifr.  MAVERICK.    Mr.   Speaker 
RicoaA  certain  matter  concerning 


MAVERICK 

Uexas 
REPRESENTATIVES 
3, 1939  I 

I  wish  to  place  In  the 
my  district.   Inasmuch  as 


I 


my  dlitrtct  constUutM  ihe  mratent  military  center  In  Amer- 
ica. It  ought  to  bo  of  general  lntorp«t,  Concentrated  there 
are  Army  ponta,  arsenals,  aviation  fiolds,  mllitaxy  camps, 
and  great  maneuvering  groiindn. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congreiui  I  had  been  told  that  a 
vigorous  stand  for  peacf^  would  be  detrimental  to  my  "politi- 
cal fortunes."  since  I  lived  In  a  military  district.  However.  I 
have  worked  hard  for  peace  and  I  find  that  my  constituents 
are  like  any  others  In  America— they  want  peace  above 
everything  else— probably  more  so.  because  we  who  live  there 
know  more  about  the  ravages  of  war  than  any  section  In 
America. 

rxACt  ot  »«n.rTAST;  stuoints  no  lonois  taks  facitiit  oaths 

When  I  first  came  here  It  seemed  that  there  was  an  Irrec- 
oncilable difference  between  an  attitude  of  peace  and  of 
representing  a  millUry  district.  Because  I  would  make 
speeches  in  favor  of  antiaircraft  guns,  seacoast  defenses,  and 
a  sufficient  and  modem  Army,  I  would  get  letters  telling  me 
that  I  was  a  "miliUrist."  On  the  other  hand,  my  own  con- 
stituents have  always  applauded  any  connection  or  activity 
of  mine  to  promote  peace. 

I  find  that  the  extreme  pacifism  in  the  Nation  has  prac- 
tically died  out.  Students  no  longer  take  oaths  to  refuse 
military  service.  There  are  those  who  hold  to  the  pacifist 
theory  of  no  defense  at  all.  but  they  are  very  few  in  number. 

COOD-NCCUBOR   POUCT    AND    RXASONABLX   NATIONAL   OKTENSX 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  attitude  in  a  world 
like  this  should  be  to  have  a  friendly  feeling  toward  all  th« 
world,  with  a  good-neighbor  policy  in  international  affairs, 
and  since  people  are  stUl  human,  to  have  reasonable  national 
defense.  That  we  are  spending  too  much  on  the  Army  and 
Navy  goes  without  saying,  but  how  these  budgets  can  be 
reduced  in  times  like  these.  I  do  not  know. 

Since  the  League  of  Nations  has  so  unhappily  failed.  I 
believe  tiiat  collective  security  is  impossible  at  this  time. 
Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  observe  neutrality, 
with  certain  exceptions. 

THIS  NATION  »HOUU)  PmrviNT  ANT  MTT-ITAmT  AGGKBSSION  ON  AKDUCAN 

CONTINTNTS 

One  exception  should  be  our  relations  with  all  the  nations 
on  the  American  Continents.  The  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine should  be  strictly  observed,  and  this  Nation  should 
never  permit  any  non-American  nation  to  set  foot  on  any 
part  of  American  soil,  and  by  that  I  mean  any  part  of  North, 
South,  or  Central  America. 

In  connection  with  that,  I  have  Introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  680,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Latin  American  Friendly  Relations  in  our  State  Department, 
It  prov.*cles  for  the  exchange  of  students  and  professors,  the 
sending  of  additional  students  of  ours  to  Mexico  and  South 
America,  economic  and  business  cooperation,  mutual  de- 
fense, and  to  establish  a  radio  station  by  this  Nation. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  all  of  that  bill  embodies  the 
best  of  established  Latin  American  policy,  none  of  it  being 
original  on  my  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  radio  station. 

In  connection  with  the  short-wave  radio  station  to  com- 
pete with  Fascist  pxawers.  I  am  doubtful.  I  believe  that  the 
private  radio  stations  of  America  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  this  country,  but  that  if  heavy  competition 
from  foreign  governments  continues  we  may  be  forced  to 
establish  a  short-wave  radio  station. 

Lrr    us    COMPET*    PKAOEABLT    WTTH    ALL    POmZKUV   KATTOW8 

I  believe  that  our  attitude  should  be  that  no  foreign  power 
should  set  political  or  military  foot  on  any  part  of  American 
soil,  but  we  should  not  attempt  by  force  to  prevent  any 
power,  Fascist  or  otherwise,  from  honest  economic  competi- 
tion. In  fact,  with  our  good-neighbor  policy,  we  should  be 
willing  to  trade  and  compete  with  every  nation  In  the  world 
on  a  peaceful  basis. 
coLumvi  srcmuTTT  not  now;  bttt  doasuament  commzNO 
Although  I  have  said  that  collective  security  is  impossible 
at  this  time.  I  believe  that  we  should  have  an  international 
disarmament  conference.  In  that  connection  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  has  had  little  success  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  but  which  I  hope  to  push  at  the  next  session  If 
I  return. 


It  li  House  Joint  Reaolutlon  608.  to  requeit  the  President 
of  iho  UniU'd  States  to  obtain  an  International  armi  confer- 
ence, It  l»  known  as  the  King-Maverick  resolution,  and,  as 
fur  M  I  iim  concftnrd,  I  bcllcvo  it  should  havp  been  adopted 
thm  sension.  It  could  not  have  done  any  harm  whatever. 
and  may  have  done  some  good,  I  regn-t  the  futile  attitude 
of  many  Americana  who  say  that  luch  a  conference  jimtlA 
be  u.MOlcBfl:  I  believe  it  may  serve  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

But  getting  back  to  the  matter  of  national  defense.  In  my 
district  arc  the  greatest  air  fields  in  America— Randolph,  the 
primary  fiying  center:  Kelly,  for  which  large  appropriations 
have  been  made  this  session,  and  which  Is  being  developed 
as  the  advanced  flying  school ;  Duncan  Field,  side  by  side  with 
Kelly,  a  great  mechanical  unit;  and  Brooks  Field,  which  Is  a 
tactical  part  of  the  military  forces. 

ESTABLISH    AIHONAUTICAL    ACADEMT    AND    AVIATION    THAININO 

Because  of  concentration  of  our  activities  In  my  district 
since  the  World  War.  I  naturally  know  something  about 
aviation.  Besides,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  consider 
the  work  interesting  and  Important.  In  this  connection.  I 
have  introduced  H.  R.  10360,  for  the  creation  of  a  United 
States  Aeronautical  Academy  and  for  the  promotion  of  avia- 
tion training  over  the  United  States. 

This  aviation  bill  has  not  even  had  hearings  this  year,  but 
I  have  an  understanding  with  my  committee  that  hearings 
will  be  held  next  year.  This  bill  has  received  enormous  sup- 
port from  Individuals  and  organizations  over  the  country, 
and  has  been  approved  In  hundreds  of  newspaper  editorials 
over  the  country. 

I  have  served  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  for  4  years, 
and  that  service  has  been  very  pleasant.  The  committee 
on  which  I  serve,  with  seniority  indicated.  Is  as  follows: 

HOUSI    or   RIPRISINTATrVM,    UNITED   STATES,    COM-MrTTEB   ON    MIUTAST 
ArrAIBS,    SKVENTT-FTTTH    CON0MCS8 


1. 

a. 

3 

4. 
6. 


A.  J.  May,  Kentucky,  chairman. 
R.  ETwlng  Thomason,  Texas. 
Dow  W.  Hsrter,  Ohio. 
Charles  I.  Paddls,  Pennsylvania. 
Clarence  W.  Turner,  Tennessee. 

6.  Andrew  Edmlston,  West  Virginia. 

7.  Edwin  M.  Schaefer,  Illinois. 

8   J.  Joseph  Smith,  Connecticut. 
9.  Matthew  J.  Merrltt,  New  Yorlt, 

10.  Maury  Maverick.  Texas. 

11.  Franlt  J.  G.  Dorsey,  Pennsylvania. 

12.  John  M.  Costello,  California. 

13.  J.  Mark  Wilcox,  Florida. 

14.  a.  Heyward  Mahon,  Jr.,  South  Carolina. 

15.  C.  Arthur  Anderson,  MlssourL 

16.  Stephen  Pace,  Georgia. 

17.  Overton  Brooks,  Louisiana. 
18    Paul  J.  Kvale,  Minnesota. 

19.  Walter  G.  Andrews,  New  York- 

20.  Dewey  Short,  Missouri. 

21.  L.  C.  Arends.  Illinois. 

22.  Charles  R.  Clason,  Massachusetts. 

23.  Albert  G.  Rutherford,  Pennsylvania. 

24.  J.  Pamell  Thomas.  New  Jersey. 

25.  Samuel  W.  King.  Hawaii. 

Kenneth  Anderson,  clerk. 


A  Constitutional  Commission  and  Comparative 
Constitutional  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6.  1938 


BADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  CLARK.  OP  NEW  JEBSZT, 

MAY  18.  1038 


Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  Hon.  William  Clark,  senior  United  States  district 


ludttc  for  the  dlatrlcl  of  New  Jrmey,  on  May  18.  1938,  entitled 
"ConMitutlonal  Cummmulon  and  Comparative  Constitutional 
Ljvw."  Thnc  arc  mIho  included  hfruwlth  the  introductory 
rtmurkH  of  Hon,  Hugh  Gordon  Miller,  chairman  of  thr  cdin- 
mllUT  of  Iht'  Federal  Bar  Asuoclatlon  of  New  York.  New 
Jerwy,  and  Connuctlcut  on  commlMlon  to  iiudy  proposal*  to 
amend  PVdcral  ConNlltutlon. 

Thv  Chninnnn  (Mr  Mlllrr)  l-ndlci  and  Rrnllrmpn,  wu  itand 
today  mldwny  brtwwn  ihr  wnqulreutrnnlal  of  the  adoption  of 
our  Conmitution,  which  accurr«l  last  yenr.  und  the  scsqulcen- 
tennlftl,  next  year,  nf  the  actual  Inauifurution  of  our  Govern- 
ment  In  crlrbrntlnn  let  us  rrnpprals<^  as  well  bj  reafflrra  our 
democriuic  inwUtutions, 

Because  of  the  Important  part  playf<l  by  them  In  the  inougura- 
tton  of  our  great  democnicy,  all  lawyers  of  the  countr>'  arr  deeply 
Interfsted  In  fvirtlierlng  any  Btateamanllke  BUggfullon  having  in 
view  the  continuance  and  safeguarding  of  our  free  Inatltutlona. 
along  the  bimlc  lines  laid  down  by  the  fathers,  and  In  stirh  a 
manner  as  will  meet  the  neccBsltles  of  our  people,  Insuring  ncc««- 
sary  evolution  without  revolution. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  aMqulcentennlal  of  our  Ctonstltutlon 
by  the  Federal  Bar  AflBOclatlon  last  year,  Hon.  William  Ciaric, 
senior  United  States  district  Judge  of  New  Jersey,  delivered  an 
Interesting  address  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  ract  that 
the  United  States  had  overlooked,  up  »X3  this  point,  sclentmo 
study  of  federation  of  Btates,  prat  and  present,  especially  those 
having  written  constitutions. 

He  called  attention  to  the  permanent  commissions  which  our 
good  neighbor,  the  Etonalnlon  of  Canada,  and  that  other  great  self- 
governing  Commonwealth,  Australia,  both  nations  like  ourselves, 
abhorring  dictators  and  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  democracy, 
have  successfully  adopted. 

As  a  result,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  as*oclat1on  recit- 
ing the  problem  of  the  necessary  and  pro^reaslve  evolution  of  our 
Constitution  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  this  relatively 
new  country  In  a  changing  world,  a  world  badly  upeet  m  the  ter- 
rible backwash  of  the  great  World  War.  That  resolution  recited 
In  efTect  that  the  situation  had  become  pressing  and  fraught  with 
unnecessary  embarrassment  as  evidenced  In  the  senatorial  debate 
over  the  United  Btates  Supreme  Court  enlargement  lesue.  The 
resolution  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  evolution  by  funda- 
mental changes  of  the  Constitution,  should  not  be  hurriedly  done. 
but  that  all  proposads  for  such  changes  should  be  first  studied 
carefully  and  handled  In  a  deliberative  nonpartisan  manner, 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  present  to  Congress  an  act  pro- 
Tiding  for  such  a  permanent  commission  to  study  proposed 
amendments,  same  to  be  nonpartisan  with  adequate  powers.  We 
recall  the  fact  that  In  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress  141 
amendments  to  our  Constitution  were  formally  proposed,  many  of 
these  proposals  were  Important  and  shoxild  have  been  canvassed 
and  studied  on  their  merits. 

On  March  28.  Hon.  Emanitil  Ceixek,  veteran  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  from  New  York,  introduced  In  the  House,  at 
our  request,  such  an  act,  prepared  by  our  conunlttee.  To  sound 
out  opinion,  we  printed  and  distributed  our  resolution,  and  the 
response  was  so  encouraging  that  we  determined  to  proceed  fur- 
ther; and  now  for  the  first  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  we  are  presenting  our  sug- 
gestion to  the  country.  Will  you  write  us  or  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  If  you  approve? 

I  have  the  honor  now  to  present  Judge  William  Clark,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  progressive  Jurist  and  a  memt)er  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  who 
will  discuss  such   a  commission. 

Judge  Clark.  Mr.  Miller,  I  am  grateful  to  you,  to  the  committee 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  of  which  you  are  chairman,  and 
to  the  Coliunbla  Broadcasting  System  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  radio  audience  on  a  subject  which  has  Interested  me  for  a 
number  of  years.  That  subject  Is  comparative  constitutional  law. 
The  odlousness  of  comparison  has  always  seemed  to  me  another 
expression  of  the  much  publicized  Inferiority  complex.  By  the 
same  token,  the  more  essential  perfection,  the  more  necessary 
the  critical  examination  of  existing  analogies.  The  importance  of 
constitutional  vrisdom  In  these  days  of  abandoned  democracies  is 
self-evident.  For  that  reason  Congressman  Emaitltx  Ciller,  of 
New  York.  Is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  recent  Introduction 
In  the  Congress  of  an  act  which  provides  for  a  commission  to 
study  our  Constitution  and  to  conduct  that  study  on  the  basis 
of  a  comparison  of  our  Constitution  with  the  constitutions  of 
other  federations.  We  hope  that  It  wlU  i>e  possible  to  press  this 
act  for  passage  at  the  next  session. 
You  remember  the  poet's  couplet: 

"For  forma  of  govermnent  let  fools  contest; 
Whate'er  is  best  administered,  Is  best." 

As  often  It  Involves  some  sacrifice  of  reason  for  rhyroe.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  in  Its  application  to  federal  governments. 
This  Is  not  the  place  to  dlsciiss  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the 
exceedingly  technical  device  of  federalism  or  the  intriguing  ques- 
tions of  Jurisprudence  centering  around  the  natiu-e  and  division 
of  sovereignty.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  federation  being  an  agree- 
ment to  surrender  power  involves  the  adoption  of  that  rigid  docu- 
ment we  call  a  constitution  to  define  the  surrender  This  rigld- 
aeas— or,    to    put    it    another    way,    difficulty    m    changing— gives 
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HON.  EDWA:^D  T.  TAYLOR 

OF   CpLORADO 

REPRESENTATIVES 

June  6.  1938 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  28th  cf 
to  conserve  all  the  remain- 


ing 142. 000. 000  acres  of  our  public  domain  throughout  the 
western  States,  and  to  bnna;  about  the  orderly  use  of  It, 
and  to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry  throughout  those 
States,  will  be  4  years  old. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  labored  very  earnestly  for 
many  years  with  other  wcstom  Members  to  bring  about  the 
enactment  of  that  law,  and  it  was  finally  passed  in  my 
name  and  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  I  feel  It  appropriate  to  continue  my  custom  of  making 
a  few  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  administration  of  that 
law  on  its  fourth  anniver.sary.  I  have  always  taken  a  great 
interest  m  thi.j  matter  because  my  home  has  been  on  the 
range  or  in  the  range  country  all  my  life.  I  have  spent 
practically  all  cf  my  time  for  the  past  42  years.  12  in  the 
Colorado  State  Senate  and  30  in  Congress,  representing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  range  count ly  in  western  Colorado  and 
in  trying  to  protect  their  in'erests.  I  served  several  years 
on  the  Public  Lands  Committee  and  ever  since  then  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

For  many  years  we  western  Members  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  homesteader  and  his  needs  and  in  trying 
to  dL>pose  of  the  title  to  public  land  so  as  to  get  it  into 
private  ownership  and  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  various  States. 
This  effort  had  spent  itself  in  1934.  and  practically  all  of 
the  remaininK  165.000,000  acres  of  unappropriated  and  un- 
reserved public  domain  which  was  left  was  the  driest  of  dry 
desert  land,  and  95  percent  of  it  was  situated  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  less  than  15  inches  per  year  and  hence 
was  noncultivable.  In  fact,  the  remaining  public  land  was 
fit  for  grazing  only  when  used  to  supplement  other  land  and 
water  privately  controlled.  This  interrelation  of  private  and 
public  land  was  responsible  for  the  famous  clause  in  section 
3  of  the  act  which  directs  that  preferences  in  grazing  privi- 
leges shall  go  to  those  who  have  land  and  water  dependent 
upon  the  public  land  for  their  proper  use. 

Now,  after  4  years  of  an  ctTective  and  complete  adminis- 
tration of  this  act.  we  can  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty 
interpret  its  meaning  and  predict  its  outcome. 

Every  acre  of  the  120,000.000  acres  in  the  49  present  graz- 
ing districts  in  the  10  Western  States  has  been  appraised  and 
allotted  under  restrictions  which  safeguard  the  sustained 
yield  of  the  grass,  to  some  individual,  group  of  individuals,  or 
commumty  in  such  a  way  as  to  augment  the  use  of  their 
private  land  and  water  with  ample  provision  for  the  welfare 
of  the  sustained  population  of  game,  animals,  and  birds. 
A  method  of  annual  licenses  was  devised  in  order  to  work 
cut  by  trial  and  experiment  and  the  best  rules  and  system  of 
administration  before  issuing  term  permits,  and  this  year  a 
Federal  lange  code  was  promulgated  which  is  based  on  the 
results  of  the  previous  3  years"  experiences.  This  year  in 
1  grazing  alstrict  in  each  of  the  10  States  affected  annual 
licenses  will  npen  into  term  permits  of  not  more  than  10 
years'  duration.  The  entire  public  range  is  being  rapidly 
surveyed  and  cla.«sif^ed  for  its  proper  use  and  rehabilitation, 
and  the  thousands  of  private  properties  dependent  thereon 
are  likewise  being  appraised. 

This  unprecedented  accomplishment  has  come  about,  in  my 
judgment,  largely  becau.se  of  the  new  method  which  was  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  administering  the  act. 
Instead  of  asking  for  a  large,  new  Federal  bureau  to  be  created 
and  get  acquainted  with  ihe  situation  on  the  open  range,  he 
invited  the  inhabitants  to  cooperate  with  a  small  directory 
force  of  the  Division  of  Grazing  and  to  divide  the  grazing 
districts  into  precincts  which  were  natural  range  areas,  and 
each  such  precinc:  to  elect  a  representative  of  the  cattlemen 
and  sheepmen  who  was  cognizant  of  local  conditions,  people, 
and  operations  to  assist  in  the  issuance  of  grazing  licenses. 
Not  since  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  in 
1917  has  the  Federal  Government  sisked  for  such  complete 
local  cooperation,  and  now,  just  as  they  did  in  wartime,  the 
local  people  have  embraced  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  work- 
ing out  their  local  problems.  Today  there  are  668  locally 
elected  district  adnsers.  as  they  are  called,  in  the  49  grazing 
districts-    These  men  axe  all  actual  stockmen  who  live  and 
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operate  en  the  public  range.  When  In  session,  they  are  regu- 
larly paid  members  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and, 
although  their  powers  are  advisory  only  and  final  authority 
is  retained  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  their  knowledge 
and  advice  have  been  the  greatest  contributing  factor  to  the 
success  of  the  work. 

What  kind  of  a  land  pattern  is  being  worked  out  on  the 
public  land  which  will  insure  proper  use  of  the  dependent 
private  land  and  water  and  also  protect  and  preserve  the 
public  range?  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  it  is 
something  entirely  new  and  unique  in  the  history  of  land  use, 
and  because  of  the  great  permanence  of  land  patterns  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  look  into  the  matter.  A  land  pat- 
tern means  the  size  and  shape  of  an  agricultural  land  unit. 
When  once  established,  it  seems  to  have  about  the  longest 
life  of  any  institution  which  man  creates  here  on  earth. 
Although  Europe  has  been  nationalistic  in  the  extreme  for 
several  hundred  years,  its  land  patterns  are  still  largely  feu- 
dalistic  in  pattern.  Conquering  armies  and  changes  in  gov- 
ernment seem  to  have  little  effect  on  land  patterns.  Franco 
and  the  Japanese  may  conquer  Spain  and  China,  but  the 
chances  are  strong  that  the  least  changed  of  anything  in  those 
countries  will  be  their  land  patterns. 

Now,  in  the  United  States  a  land  pattern  was  wisely  set 
as  to  shape  by  the  rectangular  system  of  surveys  advocated  in 
the  Continental  Congress  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  For  150 
years  all  farm  units  made  up  of  public  land  have  been  a 
collection  of  squares,  and  those  who  fly  back  and  forth 
across  this  broad  land  often  remark  on  the  regular  checker- 
board effect  which  this  pattern  makes,  especially  in  the 
Middle  West,  where  the  boundary  Unes  are  plainly  marked 
by  roads,  fences,  hedges,  and  cultivation. 

Rectangular  squares  are  not  practicable  on  the  desert,  and 
accordingly,  while  the  old  public-land  sections,  townships, 
and  ranges  are  used  to  describe  the  unit,  the  pattern  itself 
is  on  a  far  different  form. 

From  southern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  grazing 
is  year  long  and  snow  is  unknown,  to  northern  Montana  and 
Idaho,  where  snow  is  so  abundant  as  to  limit  grazing  to  a 
few  months,  there  have  been  developed  by  the  pioneers  and 
settlers  of  those  regions  various  types  and  kinds  of  private 
land,  waters,  and  facilities  to  make  use  of  the  public  range. 
Thus  in  New  Mexico  grazing  district  No.  5,  which  is  a  stretch 
of  desert  80  by  50  miles  in  extent,  without  one  bit  of  natural 
living  water  in  it,  the  inhabitants  have  developed  319  water- 
ing places  which  completely  service  the  adjacent  public 
range,  and  the  problem  there  was  to  divide  and  apportion 
such  waters.  In  Colorado  grazing  district  No.  6.  which  is  in 
my  congressional  district,  there  are  several  natural  rivers, 
streams,  and  springs,  and  the  driest  portions  are  covered 
with  just  enough  snow  in  winter  to  serve  as  water  for  the 
stock,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  grazing.  In  that  district 
the  control  of  private  land  where  stock  may  be  fed  or  grazed 
when  not  on  the  public  range  is  necessary  to  round  out  a 
year-long  livestock  operation,  and  for  that  reason  in  that 
district  such  land  occupies  the  important  position  for  a  pref- 
erence right  which  water  has  in  New  Mexico.  I  recently 
examined  maps  showing  the  land  pattern  being  worked  out 
in  these  two  districts,  which  are  the  first  to  the  completely 
surveyed,  and  found  a  most  interesting  and  unique  land 
pattern.  Every  size  and  shape  imit  was  worked  out  to  give 
proper  use  to  the  water  servicing  the  public  land  or  the 
private  land  complementing  the  public  land.  A  jigsaw  puzzle 
is  the  closest  illustration  I  can  think  of,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  haphazard  about  the  lines  and  patterns  worked  out. 
Every  turn  and  twist  means  a  natural  boundary  or  operation 
limit.  The  details  are  determined  only  after  a  complete 
scientific  mapping  of  the  area  and  then  a  submission  by 
units  to  community  groups  who  use  such  land.  Thus,  in 
a  truly  American  way,  is  a  new  land  pattern  being  produced 
by  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act ;  and  I  frankly  acknowledge  being 
proud  to  have  my  name  used  in  connection  with  it,  because 
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I  believe  the  pattern  is  one  made  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  justice,  American  common  sense,  and  west- 
ern pioneer  principles  which.  I  believe,  will  be  a  combination 
to  last  for  many  generations  to  come. 

I  have  been  personally  familiar  with  range  conditions  in 
Colorado  for  the  past  57  years.  When  I  think  of  the  gorgeous 
growth  of  grass  throughout  the  mountains,  foothills,  and 
valleys  everywhere  and  every  summer  and  see  the  barren 
conditions  of  many  of  those  same  places  today,  it  seems  like 
tragedy.  One  of  the  saddest  features  is  the  practical  de- 
struction of  all  the  ground-nesting  bird  life  throughout  that 
region.  The  grass  protected  their  nests  and  their  young. 
What  few  sage  hens  and  grouse  and  many  other  that  are  left 
have  to  lay  their  eggs  practically  in  the  dust,  and,  of  course, 
they  are  eaten  by  the  coyotes,  squirrels,  chipmunks,  and 
hawks,  and  even  if  they  are  able  to  hatch  the  eggs  the  young 
birds  are  eaten  before  they  are  able  to  fly.  I  am  trying  in  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  to  restore,  the  grass  on  those  vast  denuded 
areas.  What  the  livestock  industry  of  the  West  most  needs  is 
more  grass.    I  believe  we  are  on  the  way  to  bringing  it  back. 

I  have  always  been  inspired  by  the  memorable  tribute  to 

grass  written  by  former  United  States  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls, 

of  Kansas,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  our  Nation  has 

ever  produced.    It  has  been  published  millions  of  times  and 

in  nearly  all  languages.     It  is  worth  repeating  again,  and  I 

know  every  stockman  will  be  pleased  to  read  it  again.    I  will 

close  my  remarks  by  inserting  that  eloquent  and  marvelous 

eulogy  entitled: 

"grass" 

(By  John  J.  Ingalls.  late  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas) 
Next  in  importance  to  the  divine  profusion  of  water,  light,  and 
air,  those  three  physical  facts  which  render  existence  possible,  may 
be  reckoned  the  universal  beneficence  of  grass.  Lying  in  the  sun- 
shine among  the  buttercups  and  dandelions  of  May,  scarcely  higher 
In  Intelligence  than  the  minute  tenants  of  that  mimic  wilderness, 
our  earliest  recollections  are  of  grass;  and  when  the  fltful  fever  Is 
ended,  and  the  foolish  wrangle  of  the  market  and  forum  Is  closed, 
grass  heals  over  the  scar  which  our  descent  Into  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  has  made,  and  the  carpet  of  the  Infant  becomes  the  blanket  of 
the  dead. 

Grass  Is  the  forgiveness  of  Nature — her  constant  benediction. 
Fields  trampled  with  battle,  saturated  with  blood,  torn  with  ruts  of 
cannon_  grow  green  again  with  grass  and  carnage  Is  forgotten. 
Streets  "abandoned  by  traffic  become  grass-grown,  like  rural  lanes, 
and  are  obliterated.  Forests  decay,  harvests  perish,  flowers  vanish, 
but  grass  Is  Immortal.  Beleaguered  by  the  sullen  hosts  of  winter, 
it  withdraws  Into  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Its  subterranean 
vitality  and  emerges  upon  the  solicitation  of  spring.  Sown  by  the 
winds,  by  wandering  birds,  propagated  by  the  subtle  horticulture 
of  the  elements  which  are  its  ministers  and  servants.  It  softens  the 
rude  outlines  of  the  world.  It  Invades  the  solitude  of  deserts, 
climbs  the  inaccessible  slopes  and  pinnacles  of  moimtalns,  and 
modifies  the  history,  character,  and  destiny  of  nations. 

Unobtrusive  and  patient,  It  has  Immortal  vigor  and  aggression. 
Banished  from  the  thoroughfares  and  fields,  it  bides  It  time  to 
return,  and  when  vigilance  is  relaxed  or  the  dynasty  has  perished 
It  silently  resumes  the  throne  from  which  it  has  been  expeUed,  but 
wiiich  It  never  abdicates.  It  bears  no  blazonry  ol  bloom  to  charm 
the  senses  with  fragrance  or  splendor,  but  its  homely  hue  is  more 
enchanting  than  the  lily  or  the  rose.  It  yields  no  fruit  In  earth 
or  air.  yet.  should  its  harvest  fail  for  a  single  year,  famine  would 
depopulate  the  world. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6,  1938 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  time  when  the 
billion-dollar  Roosevelt  naval  authorization  bill  was  being 
debated  pro  and  con  by  the  House  membership,  I  assumed 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  President  in  seeking  the  en- 
largement of  the  Nation's  first  line  ol  defense  up  to  treaty 
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limits  WM  not  because  he  was 
rational  armaments  race  or 
undetermined  enemy  country. 
dent's  idea  and  purpose  was  a 
3  orctng  an  inlematlonal 
limitation. 

This  authorisation  bill  win 
the  size  of  a  rowboat  without 
horlty  in  the  form  of  an 
■loUar  navy  on  paper,  howevei 
which  the  I»resident  will  deal 
table  of  international  sharps, 
(nendly  game,  all  well  and 
ante  on  bmltatlon  every  time 
liauper  Is  blufllng  or  plajring 
our  chips  and  go  home, 
money  to  build,  and  we  will  hak^e 
will  have  seen  their  hands.  an( 
fellow's  game,  will  not  be  cauj  ht 
during  Harding's  admlnistrat  on 
marked  cards  were  used  against 

It  was  then  we  lost  the 
and  we  were  accommodating 
America  and  her  partner  In 
conference   game,  warned 
profiting  by  previous  experlen<^ 
combination  to  match  wits 
in  a  game  of  scaling  down 
we  will  then  proceed  with  a 
out  the  naval  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  as 
on  this  floor.    I  am  a  practical 
war:  one  who  will  make 
sake  of  maintaining 
practical  enough  to  see  the 
preservation  when  my 
able,  when  he  seeks  to 
secretly,  even  openly,  arms 

I  want  to  predict,  Mr 
armaments  conference  will 
the  naval  bill  will  contribute 
In  scaling  down  the  battle 
will  have  a  navy,  a  navy 
way  eqiial  to  the  best  navy  in 


latent  upon  entering  an  Inter- 

jtreparlng  for  war  with  some 

On  the  contrary,  the  Presi- 

sane  and  practical  method  of 

with  the  object  of  naval 


api  iropriation 


to 


not  build  a  single  battleship 

additional  congressional  au- 

bill.     This  billion - 

will  be  the  ace  trump  card 

America,  his  partner,  at  the 

If  they  will  play  a  straight, 

we  will  stay  and  raise  the 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  some 

i  crooked  game,  we  will  csish 

will  then  authorize  the 

a  navy  second  to  none.    We 

our  players,  wise  to  the  other 

off  guard,  as  we  once  were 

In  a  crooked  game  when 

us. 

naval  battle  of  all  time, 

enough  to  sink  our  own  fleet. 

contemplated  international 

playing   with   strangers, 

,  and  having  a  real  poker-face 

the  sharps,  will  either  win 

of  the  bellicose  powers  or 

with  which  to  carry 


gre  atest 


tils 
acainst 


w  th 

navies 
ppi  -opriations 


peaci  sf  ul 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Monday.  , 


Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speak^ 
9907)    for  the  purpose  of 
aliens.     Ofttimes   complaint 
aliens  In  perfecting  naturalisation 
often    fail   to   consider   the 
especially  in  these  days  of 
precious. 

I  beUere  naturalization  should 
within  the  reach  of  the 
If  the  alien  and  declarant 
mor«llty,   patriotism,    and 
oath  of  allegiance,  the 
bar  him.    Ifce  present  fee 
buys.  In  these  days  of 


by  nature  as  any  Member 
paciflst  who  prefers  peace  to 
and  sacrifices  for  the 
amity.     I  am,  however, 
need  of  preparation  for  self- 
Is  111  disposed  to  \>e  reason - 
my  every  intention,  and 
me  and  mine, 
that  an  international  naval 
held  and  that  the  passage  of 
a  great  deal  toward  its  success 
of  the  powers.    If  not,  we 
numerically  and  in  every  other 
:he  world. 


concessions 
Interna  ional 
ee  the  n* 
neighb  sr 
mlslntjrpret 
against 
8peai:er 
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My  Bill  To  Reduce  i^ees  in  Naturalization 
Proci  edings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OK   Nliw  YORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 
une  6.  1938  I 


I  have  offered  a  bill  <H.  R. 

fa^litating  the  natinalizatlon  of 

Is   heard    about    tardiness    of 

but  the  complainants  as 

high    cost    of    naturalization — 

djpression,  when  every  dollar  is 


pocketbooks 

his 


ques  ion 


o' 


be  made  easy  as  to  cost — 

of  the  lowliest  alien. 

satisfied  all  conditions  as  to 

complete   understanding   of    his 

of  monied  fee  should  not 

$730  is  entirely  too  high.    It 

privation,  shoes  for  the 


ecoi  lomic 


children   and   food  that   might   otherwise  mean  starvation 
of  loved  ones. 

In  addiUon,  this  bill  will  give  deserved  and  needed  relief 
to  some  4.000.000  aliens,  most  of  whom  have  spent  years  in 
this  country  and  are  now  well  past  middle  age.  and  enables 
them  to  attain  their  rightful  and  leeal  status  as  citizens. 

My  bill  would  reduce  trcm  $7.50  to  $2  the  cost  of  pro- 
curing naturalization  papers. 

The  present  fee,  it  i.s  true,  does  not  seem  prohibitive  and 
is  probably  no  hardship  upon  the  restricted  number  of  immi- 
grants who  now  come  into  this  country  on  consular  visas. 
They  are  required  to  have  the  necessary  fees  before  they 
come  here. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  about  the  4.000,000  elderly  people 
who  came  here  years  ago  when  this  country  was  glad  to  have 
foreigners  for  hard,  manual  labor  at  low  wages. 

Many  of  them  came;  they  worked  hard,  and  many  of  them 
put  off  naturalisation.  Now  they  find  they  are  discriminated 
against  at  ever>-  turn  they  attempt.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  get  jobs  in  pnvate  industry  or  with  the  Govern- 
ment because  they  are  not  legally  citizens.  They  are  almost 
completely  barred  from  W.  P.  A.  employment;  they  face 
steadily  augmented  threats  to  bar  them  from  relief;  they  are 
denied  old-age  pensions  in  many  States.  In  California,  courts 
recently'  denied  citizenship  to  aged  applicants  on  the  ground 
that  their  only  purpose  was  to  become  eligible  for  old-age 
pensions. 

Most  of  these  persons  have  done  valuable  work  in  help- 
ing to  build  up  this  country.  They  have  supported  and 
educated  families  of  good  citizens;  they  have  paid  taxes; 
many  of  them  even  served  their  country  in  war — but  that 
did  not  make  them  citizens. 

It  is  for  these  elderly  people  that  this  bill  is  intended. 
They  are  now  in  .'-uch  straitened  circumstances  that  the 
difference  between  $7  50  and  $2  is  a  very  broad  chasm.  It 
w;ll  not  mean  very  much  to  the  Government,  but  it  means 
everythmg  to  these  people. 

They  are  m  fact  citizens  and  have  been  for  years.  I  want 
to  remove  this  obstacle  to  their  becoming  legally  citizens. 

It  should  here  be  pointed  out  that  m  some  cases  the  cost 
of  naturalization  is  from  $10  to  $40  or  $50.  if  registry  cer- 
tificates are  required  and  witnesses'  expenses  paid. 

The  year  1937  was  the  first  since  1930  when  immigration 
has  exceeded  emigration.  In  the  last  6  years,  the  number 
of  immigrants  has  been  exceeded  by  the  number  who  have 
departed  from  this  country  by  223,540,  according  to  Labor 
Department  figures. 

Harry  Hopkirts.  W.  P.  A.  Admuiistrator,  recently  told 
John  J.  Cochran,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  Executive  Departments,  that  to  discharge  legally 
entered  aliens  from  the  W.  P.  A.  programs  would  deny 
W,  P.  A.  benefits  to  more  than  160,000  American  citizens, 
most  of  whom  are  children  of  aliens.  Two- thirds  of  alien 
W.  P.  A.  workers  have  dependent  childi'en  he  said. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
Wednesday,  May  25: 

RTDrCE    THE    NATrRAUZATION    FEE 

Much  energy  has  been  devoted  to  urging  the  naturalization  of 

all  aliens  living  In  tne  Umted  States  Rau-ely  is  it  found  that 
Indifference  Is  re?p<?n.sible  for  their  failure  to  take  out  papers; 
oftener  this  Is  caused  by  inability  to  meet  the  educational  require- 
ments, by  red  tape,  Inn^  delays,  and  high  fees.  A  bill  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  House  to  overcome  the  last-named  difficulty, 
which  has  proved  an   impassable  barrier   In  many   instances. 

The  present  fee  is  from  $7  50  to  $10,  plus  an  additional  $10  if  a 
certificate  of  registration  is  required  tJp  to  1929.  the  fee  was  $5, 
so  we  have  the  anomaly  of  a  higher  charge  In  a  time  of  depression 
than  during  prosperity.  Under  the  pending  bill,  introduced  by 
Representative  Emanuel  Ceixeb,  of  New  York,  the  fee  woi^d  be 
reducetl  to  $2 

Many  of  the  4  000  000  Immleranta  In  this  country  require  vir- 
tually every  cent  for  the  necespines  of  life;  for  them,  the  present 
fee  IS  excessive  It.s  reduction  would  have  the  highly  desirable 
result  of  speeding  liie  process  of  Americaruzation. 
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Public  Health— Great  Military  Hospital  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex. — Army  Library  in  Wash- 
ington the  Medical  Library  of  America — Cancer 
Institute — War  Against  Venereal  Disease — We 
Go  Forward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6,  1938 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  experiences  In  the  past 
21  years  have  brought  me  close  to  suffering  and  disease — 
suffering  and  disease  which  can  be  very  largely  eliminated. 
Before  coming  to  Congress  I  saw  much  public  health  work. 

At  a  little  clinic  in  my  own  county,  by  the  help  of  a  young 
doctor,  I  saw  the  horrible  ravages  of  cancer.  Before  I  came 
to  Congress  I  knew  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  base  hospital  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.,  from  which  I  had  been  discharged 
as  a  soldier. 

GREAT    MILrTAHT    HOSPrTAL    AT    FORT    SAM    HOUSTON,    TEX. 

So  even  before  I  was  sworn  in,  with  the  help  of  Senator 
Morris  Sheppard,  I  obtained  approximately  2V2  million  dol- 
lars for  a  new  base  hospital  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Pork  barrel? 

If  it  is,  give  me  that  kind  of  pork.  For  in  the  first  place, 
the  old  hospital  was  a  firetrap.  hard  to  keep  sanitary,  dingy, 
and  inconvenient.  And  if  I  had  known  as  much  as  I  do 
now  about  both  medicine  and  how  to  get  arcimd  in  Washing- 
ton, I  would  have  gotten  five  million. 

Is  this  a  boastful  statement? 

Not  altogether;  for  indeed  there  should  be  a  military 
hospital  of  twice  the  size. 

This  hospital  is  the  finest  in  the  world — for  the  simple 
reason  it  is  just  finished.  Indeed,  it  is  streamlined,  beautiful, 
and  modern  to  the  minute.  One  can  hardly  realize  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  institution,  with  its  set-up  and  equipment. 

The  work  done  for  the  soldiers  there,  practically  none  of 
them  from  my  district,  is  of  enormous  value.  From  the  re- 
search viewTX)int,  and  the  accumulation  of  valuable  scientific 
information  it  is  extremely  valuable. 

n 

ARjrr   KXDICAL    LIRRART    CRZATEST   TS   WORLO 

Following  this,  here  in  Washington,  I  came  in  contact  with 
the  Army  Medical  Library.  Superlatives  simply  do  not  cover 
a  description  of  this  library.  For  it  is  unquestionably  the 
very  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  world. 

Recently  our  committee  had  before  it  a  bill  to  make  a  per- 
manent, fireproof  home  for  it;  in  its  present  condition,  books 
which  are  simply  priceless  would  be  lost  in  a  fire.  I  voted  to 
get  this  bill  out  of  the  committee,  and  we  hope  to  pass  the 
bill  before  the  end  of  this  session. 

It  miost  be  understood  that  this  library  is  not  Just  an 
Army  Ubrary— but  it  is  the  medical  library  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  library  and  the  last  word  of 
the  medical  profession  of  our  country.  Doctors  call  it  the 
supreme  court  of  medical  information.  It  has  in  it  a  ma- 
jority of  the  known  earhest  historical  medical  works;  but  it 
keeps  up  to  the  minute  in  its  work. 

Every  American  should  know  about  it.  And  every  Ameri- 
can should  demand  its  support. 

m 

CAKCER  nnSTTTtTTS 

My  work  in  helping  create  this  institute  gives  me  greater 
pnde  than  any  work  of  its  kind  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected. One  out  of  eight  of  us  die  of  this  shocking  and  hor- 
rible disease.  Painful  and  cruel,  it  has  been  known  to  devas- 
tate human  Lie  for  over  60  centuries. 


The  work  to  reduce  Its  terrible  mortality  rate,  to  cut  down 
suffering,  has  begun.  Research  projects  through  grants-in- 
aid  are  already  In  effect.  Fine  buildings  to  house  the  Na- 
tional Institute  are  now  going  up  at  Bethesda.  Md.  And 
though  there  is  no  known  cure  for  cancer,  some  day  the  good 
work  of  this  great  institute  may  lead  to  it. 

rv 

NATIONAL   PtTBLIC    HRALTH   SrHVIC* 

Through  my  connections  with  the  Cancer  Institute  I  have 
learned  to  know  the  work  of  the  United  States  PuWic  Health 
Service.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  greatest  departments  of 
our  Government. 

Surgeon  General  Parran  is  a  man  and  doctor  of  the 
first  class.  President  Roosevelt  had  him  as  the  bead  of  the 
health  service  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  then  appointed 
him  to  his  present  job.  Besides  him  are  many  well-trained 
men,  who  are  consecrated  to  the  alleviation  of  human  misery 
by  applied  intelligence  and  science. 

Through  this  unit  I  also  learned  something  of  the  abso- 
lutely uncalled  for  and  alarming  rate  of  venereal  diseases  in 
this  country. 

V 
WAR  IM  AME3UCA ACAIN8T   VZHmRAI.  DISXASXa 

First  of  all.  I  found  that  this  Nation  suffers  proportionally 
and  per  capita,  a  hundred  times  more  In  venereal  diseases 
than  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  excessive  amount  of 
such  diseases  in  my  own  part  of  the  country  simply 
astoimded  me. 

So  with  others.  I  joined  In  getting  the  venereal  bill  en- 
acted. Millions  will  be  spent  annually,  starting  at  3  millions, 
to  help  stamp  out  this  disease.  I  am  glad  to  have  taken  a 
modest  part  in  enacting  this  legislation.  I  do  not  claim  any 
special  part  In  this  bill,  having  been  much  more  active 
in  helping  establish  the  cancer  institute.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary; every  Member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  voted  for  lU 

TI 
CONCLtrSIOW 

Whereas  the  pursuit  of  health  has  received  tremendous 
advance  in  the  Roosevelt  administration — in  my  opinion  far 
the  greatest  in  our  national  history — this  work  must  be 
greatly  extended-  It  is  not  fair  for  a  child  to  be  bom  with  n 
disease,  or  to  contract  a  disease,  and  go  through  life  in  pein 
and  misery,  when  it  can  be  prevented.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
people  to  permit  the  spreading  of  epidemics  and  plagues  by 
which  their  lives  will  be  struck  down. 

In  work  like  this,  a  Representative  can  have  a  feeling  of 
consecration  to  his  Job.  For  in  this  there  is  no  sweating, 
bellowing,  demagoging.  and  Insincerity.  In  it  is  the  shlnini 
light  of  science  and  humanity. 


The  Case  of  the  Oil  Lamp  Against  Rural 
Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  E.  IMHOFF 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6.  1938 

Mr.  IMHOFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  becaning  a  publle 
servant  of  the  people,  I  spent  the  greater  psrt  of  my  life  oo 
the  farm.  Having  witnessed  the  many  trials  and  tribuls- 
tions  of  the  farmer.  I  have  been  vitally  Interested  In  the 
leglslaticni,  as  well  as  the  work,  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  created  by  virtue  of  legislation  approved  bf 
the  President  on  May  20.  1936. 

I  feel  that  the  R.  E.  A.  should  be  commended  for  the  splen- 
did efforts  put  forth  axul  the  results  accompiisbed. 
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The  American  farm  Is  a  conization  home  and  factory. 
During  many  months  of  the  y  tar  work  begins  m  the  house 
and  tn  the  bam  long  before  da  'light,  and  the  last  chares  are 
not  finished  untU  long  after  <ark.  Thousands  of  factories 
orer  the  land  are  as  bright  as  day  at  4  a.  m.  or  at  10  p.  m. 
Some  homes,  too.  for  that  mitter.  How  about  the  farm- 
house or  the  bam?  Did  yoi  ever  try  to  dam  socks  by 
a  kerosene  lamp,  or  milk  a  co^r  or  curry  a  horse  with  an  oil 
lantern  hanging  on  a  nearby  nail?  I  believe  the  fanners 
and  their  families  are  Ured  of  trying  to  run  thelx  farm 
business  with  kerosene  lamps  and  smoking  lanterns. 

Electricity  means  a  great  d(«l  more  on  the  farm  than  In 
the  city  home.  It  means  ninaing  water,  for  one  thing,  an 
emancipation  from  the  centu  iea-old  drudgery  of  pumping 
and  carrying  water.  Hectricii  y  means  as  much  on  the  farm 
as  It  does  in  industry,  where  it  has  revdutlonlMd  methods 
and  prmcUces.  Electricity  brligs  to  the  farm  the  Uttle  lux- 
uries and  comforts  by  which  we  measure  our  clvllizaUon. 
And  yet  electric  service  was  d<!nied  to  minions  of  our  people 
through  no  wish  or  fault  of  th  ^irs. 

To  meet  this  challenging  si  uatlon,  the  Congress  Included 
rural  electrification  among  :he  purposes  for  which  the 
emergency  relief  program  of  1  >35  might  be  used.  The  Presi- 
dent, on  May  11.  19S5.  Issued  a  i  administrative  order  creating 
a  Rural  Electrlflcation  Admin  stration  with  broad  powers  to 
formulate  a  program  and  put  t  into  effect. 

The  program  had  for  Its  primary  purpose  the  lending  of 
money  to  qualified  agencies  or  the  construction  of  rural - 
electriflcaUon  facilities  In  are  is  without  service.  It  has  had 
the  effect  also  of  stimulattns  rural  extensions  by  private 
uttUUes,  on  more  favorable  tains,  and  has  encouraged  the 
more  liberal  and  more  effective  use  of  electricity  on  farms. 
This  program  developed  sutth  promise  during  Its  first  year 
that  the  Congress  enacted  the  Norrts-Raybum  Act,  or  the 
Rural  Bectrmcatlon  Act  of  i938.  That  act  provides  a  10- 
fear  program  oi  lending  Peder  H  funds  for  rural  electrlflcation 
to  serve  persons  not  receiving  service.  During  the  first  year 
of  that  10- year  program,  the  act  authorized  the  lending  of 
$50,000,000  to  projects  by  R.  E.  A.,  which  in  turn  borrowed 
from  the  Reconstruction  Fin*  nee  Corporation.  For  each  of 
the  succeeding  9  years,  the  act  authorized  an  appropriation 
for  loans  amounting  to  $40.0(0.000  a  year.  During  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  actual  appn  priatkm  will  amount  to  $40.- 
000.000.  and.  in  addition.  $10(  .000.000  of  funds  will  be  loaned 
for  rural  electrification. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  ac  ,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration lends  money  to  i  Inance  the  entire  cost  of  rural- 
electrification  facilities  In  nir  d  areas.  These  loans  are  made 
at  the  same  rate  of  Interest  a  5  Is  paid  by  the  Government  on 
Its  long-term  obUgations — at  out  3  percent — and  are  amor- 
tized over  a  period  of  20  years . 

Where  little  more  than  1  American  farm  in  10  had  elec- 
tricity when  R.  E.  A.  was  es  abUahed  in  the  spring  of  1935. 
today,  roughly.  1  tn  6.  or  aiout  18  percent,  have  at  their 
command  this  "universal  ser  'ant."  Since  R.  E.  A.  was  cre- 
ated, rural  electrification  In  the  Umted  States  has  become 
a  dynamic  movement.  The  gap  between  urban  and  rural 
standards  of  living  is  closing. 

This  is  the  natlocal  sit\Mton.  Now.  let  us  see  what  part 
Ohio  Is  playing  In  this  great  program. 

When  R.  E.  A.  was  create*.  Ohio  was  considerably  above 
the  average  In  percentage  of  fainu  served  with  electricity. 
A  much  more  important  fictor.  however,  was  the  more 
than  200,000  Ohio  farms  whch  did  not  have  service.  Ohio 
fanners  were  weD  aware  of  that  condition  and  were  quick 
to  take  advantace  of  the  Red4  ral  Oovernment  facilities.  The 
first  group  of  projects  announced  by  R.  E.  A.  Included  one 
tn  Ohio,  and  that  one  has  bem  followed  by  more  than  a  score 
of  others.  With  allotments  M  $7,300,000.  Ohio  tops  the  list. 
Ity  own  district  la  beadquaijters  for  two  projects  sponsored 
by  the  Belmont  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc..  of  St.  Olairsvllle, 
and  by  the  Carroll  Btectrlq  Cooperative.  Inc.,  of  E>ellroy 


These  projects  are  small  at 


line,  respectively — but  each  It  now  developing  additional  ter- 
ritory and  has  every  expectaiicn  of  addmg  hundreds  of  addi- 


present — UC  and  135  miles  of 


tional  customers  to  its  systrm.  I  am  putting  forth  every 
effort  in  behalf  of  other  cour.nt-s  comprising  my  congres- 
sional district  and  have  reacion  to  believe  that  they  will  also 
receive  electrical  service  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

Power  companies  hav-  not  be^n  \d>.  They  have  built 
hundreds  of  miles  .-f  rural  hne  m  Ohio,  and  are  still  doing  sa 

The  result  of  all  this  program,  directly  or  indirectly  attrib- 
utable to  the  R.  E.  A.  dnve.  i.s  to  brme  .service  to  many,  many 
Ohio  farms  where  electncuy  wa.s  lacking  3  years  ago.  The 
latest  estimate  made  by  R.  E.  A.  shows  that  a  year  ago  the 
number  of  unser^-ed  farms  m  Ohio  had  already  dropped  to 
about  165.000.  and  the  new  fund.->  available  to  R.  E.  A.  insures 
a  substantial  and  contmuing  decline  in  that  figure  in  the 
immediate  future. 


Do  Not  Let   the  National   Guard   Be  the  Private 
Army  of  Big  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

UK  w.\shin(;ton 

IN  THE  HOUSE  UF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1938 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
introduced  into  the  Record  several  extensions  of  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  bills  I  have  introduced  which  would  curb 
the  activity  of  the  National  Guard  In  labor  disputes,  would 
give  it  back  to  the  people  as  an  instrument  solely  for  their 
fwesorvation.  and  m  no  way  an  instrument  toward  their  de- 
struction. At  this  tune  I  wish  to  amplify  my  contention  that 
the  American  people  do  not  want  their  militia  in  any  respfct 
to  play  the  role  of  handmaiden  to  tyranny.  By  pertinent  his- 
torical examples  I  will  show  that  when  the  National  Guard 
is  involved  in  labor  disputes  it  plays  just  such  a  despotic  role, 

CX)MMMSIO^f   ON    INOrKTRIAL   RZLATTONS 

Back  in  1916  the  Commis.sion  on  Industrial  Relations  cre- 
ated by  the  act  of  August  23.  1912,  published  a  report.  This 
document,  although  its  pages  are  now  yellowish  and  brittle.  Is 
full  of  relevant  data  and  sound  reasoning  about  the  abuses 
to  which  a  declaration  of  martial  law  subjects  the  majority 
of  a  given  community.  With  such  declaration  the  ordinary 
State  constitutional  guaranties  evaporate,  the  fundamental 
rights  of  habeas  corpus  vaporizes,  offenses  which  are  actually 
within  the  ambit  of  civil  court  jurisdiction  are  swept  into 
military  courts.  Voluminous  footnotes  in  this  report  tell  of  a 
comparison  of  the  action  of  the  judiciary  where  the  military 
had  been  active  in  labor  and  nonlabor  cases.  <See  Report, 
pp.  49-50.  footnotes  Nas.  3.  4,  I.)  The  Commission  found 
that  in  nonlabor  ca.ses  the  judiciary  almost  without  exception 
protested  against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  and  at- 
tempted to  limit  it,  while  in  the  cases  Involving  Isibor  dis- 
putes a  virtual  carte  blanche  was  given  to  military  authority. 

NATTON.\L    CVKRD    MARTIAL    L^W    DESTROYS    DEMOCRACT 

I  have  given  examples  in  previous  remarks  to  support  my 
Eissertion  that  the  inevitable  result  of  such  usurpation  of 
power  means  total  curtailment  of  freedom  for  workers  dur- 
ing the  declaration  of  martial  law.  I  have  mentioned  the 
abandonment  of  civil-court  sessions,  the  banning  of  all  as- 
sembling, even  in  union  halls,  the  erection  of  military  lines 
and  zones,  ihe  herd.ng  of  prisoners  into  concentration  camp 
pens,  the  disregard  of  a  National  Guard  official  of  a  court 
order  obtained  by  a  union  attorney,  and  other  similar  fla- 
grant offenses  againi.t  constitutional  freedom.  Nor  did  events 
in  the  1937  .steel  strike  differ  in  spirit  from  the  scene  in  a 
strike  in  Colorado  in  1904.  When  military  officers  were 
finally  called  into  civil  court,  they  surrounded  the  court- 
house with  cavaln,-  and  brought  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets 
with  them  and  stationed  a  Gatllng  gun  In  a  positidn  com- 
manding the  counhou.Ne.  Such  a  scene  is  unfortunately  stiU 
a  sj-mbol  of  the  pisuion  a.ssumed  by  the  National  Guard  in 
relation  to  civil  freedom  when  there  is  a  labor  dispute.     It 
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is  a  dangerous  and  frightening  spectacle  for  anyone  who 
honors  and  works  for  the  preservation  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that  the  activity  of  the  National  Guard 
in  labor  disputes  is  widespread  and  partial  I  say  this  fact 
is  indisputable. 

IMERCENCT  TJSK  OF  NATIONAL  CTTAKD  SHOtrtJ)  BK  LTUITZD 

The  use  and  the  desire  to  use  the  National  Guard  In  such 
situations  became  patent  in  a  discussion  in  these  halls  in 
June  1935.  when  the  House  passed  H.  R.  5720.  amending 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3.  1916.  This  blU  jave 
the  President  power  to  send  ofQcers  of  the  National  Guard 
from  one  State  to  another  for  active  duty  "in  an  emergency" 
for  15  days  without  the  oflBcers'  consent.  The  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  reporting  favorably  on  the  bill,  urged  that 
certain  emergencies  would  wsurant  such  an  enlargement 
of  National  Guard  power.  Mr.  Vito  Marcantonio  at  this 
time  made  It  clear  that  the  then  current  Supreme  Court 
decision  declaring  the  N.  R.  A.  unconstitutional  was  a  signal 
for  increased  hours  and  decreased  wages  and  that  a  wave  of 
strikes  was  the  inevitable  result.  He  and  other  Members 
showed  that  the  peacetime  emergency  was  a  euphemistic 
phrase  meaning  labor  disturbance,  and  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  use  National  Guard  oflBcers  as  strikebreakers. 
Instead  of  the  gangster  thugs  usually  employed  in  that 
capacity. 

Again  in  these  halls  in  February  1936,  the  strike  activity  of 
the  National  Guard  was  exposed  in  its  true  colors,  when  the 
tremendously  increased  appropriation  for  National  Guard 
equipment  In  the  Army  appropriation  bill  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. At  this  time  the  activity  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  several  States  aiding  civil  authorities  in  emergencies  for 
the  years  1934  and  1935  were  inserted  in  the  Record.  Its 
use  in  labor  disputes  is  manifold  and  overwhelms  use  in  other 
emergencies  such  as  floods,  capturing  escaped  convicts,  and 
other  similar  activities. 

LABOR    INTIMIDATION    COMTLNUCS 

The  calling  of  the  National  Guard  in  labor  disturbances  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  historical  record  and  a  practice  which, 
as  my  previous  report  of  1937  instances  shows,  is  not  ceasing. 
Also  a  matter  of  historical  record  is  the  appalling  fact  that 
in  almost  every  case  the  National  Guard  has  not  remained  a 
neutral  protective  agency  for  the  people,  but  has  instead  as- 
simicd  the  actual  position  of  strikebreaker.  Until  most  re- 
cently In  Mirmesota  and  once  last  year  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
history  of  the  National  Guard  has  established  an  almost  un- 
broken tradition — the  National  Guard  is  called  out  in  a 
strike  situation  to  put  down  the  strike  by  intimidating  the 
strikers. 

EXAlfPLES    or   GtTASO   TTSTTSPATIOM    OT   POWXH 

I  support  this  contention  with  examples  taken  at  random 
from  the  widespread  use  of  bayonets  in  strikes  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  information  carefully  gathered  by  Mr.  David  Scribner, 
who  has  made  an  authoritative  study  of  the  subject.  As  far 
back  as  1876  in  the  Massillon  coal  strike  troops  were  sent,  as 
Gov.  Rutherford  Hayes  so  said — as  so  many  labor  haters  have 
said  since — "to  protect  laborers  in  their  right  to  work."  TTiree 
hundred  militiamen  helped  deputies  search  homes  without 
warrants  and  acted  as  patrol  for  strilcebreakers — at  a  cost 
of  $34,111.29.  Again  and  again  the  purpose  of  calling  troops 
Is  brazenly  admitted.  In  1887.  in  the  strike  of  ore  handlers 
In  Palrport,  Lake  County.  Ohio,  the  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  reported  that  he  thought  "the  backbone  of  the 
trouble  can  be  broken  today."  When  3.000  National  Guards- 
men were  sent  in  to  the  streetcar  strike  In  Columbus,  Ohio, 
In  1910  ostensibly  to  quell  riots  and  trouble,  the  National 
Guard  oflBcer  himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  "there  was 
no  general  condition  of  lawlessness  nor  did  their  appear  to  be 
any  prearranged  riots."  But  this  protection  cost  more  than 
$115,000. 

THX  SAO   BTOIT  Xlf  OHIO 

The  story  continues  with  horrible  and  boring  regularity  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  In  the  steel  strike  in  Ohio  last  year 
that  National  Guard  men  were  called  In  Youngstown, 
Warren,  Canton,  Clevel))nd.  Niles.  and  Massillon.    The  fact 


that  the  National  Guard  takes  sides  was  succinctly  recorded 
by  Gen.  William  E.  Marlin,  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  who 
said,  according  to  testimony  at  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  hearings  of 
Stanley  Swltter.  Massillon  chief  of  poUce.  "This  Is  no  time  to 
be  neutral."  Nor  were  they  neutral,  as  a  record  of  their 
activity  in  these  regions  reveals. 

Elven  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  partiality  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  labor  disputes  than  these  examples  or  the 
fact  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the  employer  who  prevsdls 
upon  the  Governor  to  call  them  is  the  int;reasingly  obvious 
tie-up  of  business  interests  with  the  National  Guard. 

CHAMBERS  OT  COMMXBCR   PAXTNISSHIP   WTTH    NATIONAL   CUAU 

The  New  York  Post  of  November  26,  1937.  reports  that  the 
C.  I.  O.  disclosed  a  $20,000  annual  contribution  by  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio. 
The  New  York  adjutant  general,  in  his  1923  report,  is  blatant 
and  outspoken  on  the  subject.  Speaking  of  recruiting,  he 
says: 


Another  effort  Is  being  made  to  cooperate  with  the  h\ 
Interests  In  the  different  localities  of  the  State  through  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  buBlneaa  organizations.  Kzcelleni 
results  are  being  obtained  in  some  cities  through  this  medlimi. 

Through  the  making  of  the  guard  more  attractive  in  the  armorlea 
and  during  the  summer  term  of  camp  duty,  and  publicity,  so  that 
the  young  man  can  get  an  Idea  of  the  advantages  In  enlisting, 
and  the  businessman  realizes  the  insurance  the  g\urd  is  to  him, 
trouble  wUl  cease  with  recruiting. 

IN    MT   BOMX  Cmr    LIKZWISS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  stress  again  the  tense  situation 
which  is  preciiMtated  when  the  National  Guard  trucks  rumble 
In  and  the  helmets  shine  in  the  streets.  Appearance  of  troops 
seems  to  act  as  a  catalytic  agent  in  Inducing  trouble  and 
disturbance  and  even  bloodshed.  During  a  Tacoma.  Wash., 
limiber  strike  the  National  Guard  was  called  in  to  duty,  al- 
though the  President  and  Mme.  Peridns  urged  their  with- 
drawal.   A  conservative  Washington  paper  reported: 

Five  thousand  Tacomans  shed  tears  when  envelc^Md  in  gas  for 
strikers;  innocent  bystanders  suffered  when  they  Jam  streets  to 
watch  pickets,  wco-kers,  and  poUce  clash. 

TRAINING   KXLinAMEN  TO   OOXSCS  LABOB 

This  is  but  the  inevitable  result  of  the  very  si>ecial  training 
given  to  the  guardsmen  for  action  in  labor  disturbances. 
Great  public  pressure  forced  the  withdrawal  of  Basic  Field 
Manual,  volume  VII.  Military  Law,  Part  Three,  Domestic  Dis- 
turbances. The  contents  of  this  manual,  exposed  in  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  Marcantonio,  is  now  well  known;  the  directions 
never  to  use  blank  cartridges  against  a  mob,  never  to  volley 
over  their  heads,  the  use  of  airplanes  and  bayonets — all  these 
were  anathema  to  a  people  who  love  democracy.  And  so.  I 
repeat,  they  forced  the  withdrawal  of  this  sadistic,  tyran- 
nical manual.  But  special  training  for  imhesitating  and 
brutal  action  in  labor  disputes  continues.  It  is  concentrated 
upon  In  the  several  States  even  in  years  when  the  guard  is 
not  used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  New  York  adjutant  general's 
reports  show.  It  is  such  training  as  this  and  the  notorious 
application  of  It  in  labor  situations  against  workers  which 
breeds  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  militia  among  members  of 
labor  organizations.  Such  hostility  is  not  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  National  Guard.  An  official  report  of  the  adjutant 
general  of  New  York  says  that  active  service  in  labor  dis- 
putes is  not  only  "trying  and  expensive"  but  also  "always 
has  a  general  bad  effect  upon  recruiting." 

LET  tm  TTPBOLD   TBS  FBOC1BSE8   OF   DKMOOUCT 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  representatives  of  civilized  people. 
Our  ancestors  fought  against  tyranny.  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  wish  to  foster  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  a  democracy 
we  answer  labor's  legal  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
cold  steel  of  fixed  bayonets,  nor  that  suffocation  by  tear  gaa 
is  our  reply  to  men  and  women  who  ask  for  decent  Uviog 
conditions.  Because  we  respect  and  wish  to  preserve  our 
democracy  we  cannot  allow  any  branch  of  our  national  de- 
fense to  prostitute  itself  into  an  agency  of  internal  tyranny. 

Therefore.  I  urge  upon  you  the  passage  of  the  two  billi 
which  would  curb  such  activity  of  the  National  Quard. 
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With   Troportional   RcpiJMenUtion 
Every  Kltment  of  Ever;' 
Mn  (ffoup,  iind  Kvf ry  8  r 
lUi  Fair  Hhare  of  Reprfi  «ntation 
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HON.  HENR 
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IN  rur.  iini'HK  or 


Every   Party, 

Party,  Every  Non.Pnrtl- 

Bthool  of  Thought  Receiveii 
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G.  TKIGAN 
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Mr.  TIIOAN  Mr,  tpDiikti.  wnry  (Ualrlri  in  vvvfy  Hirvi« 
in  Ih4>  AtnorUimt  Uttum  ii  rri iri«Miti«4  Ut  CunittM 

Cvtry  diiUMl.  Ym  lui  ik  Uiil  ttil  wt  wt^rtii^  Whui  li 
I  (llilrtcir  U  la  »  piffCf  0/  iruuiMl.  How  nbuul  th«  ikopId 
llvlni  lhi»r»?  Ari»  you  ••llnflid  u»  hiive  your  tluirut  hjimw- 
Mnlrd  ir  lh«  p4H)pt0  In  II  ftrr  riot? 

iomt  will  My,  If  U>#  dlaUldt  t«  raprtMnUtd,  uf  courM  Um 
ptuplf  Ar«  Hut  Ihla  la  not  ir  i«  iuppoM  iha  iUfTrN^n  wart 
Ml  ttmifd  that  only  1  ptroon  \  of  lh«  p»opi(i  pmiUt  votf  A 
hundrad  Ihouaind  man  itnd  iroman.  but  only  1,000  votom 
Thaat  fanf  voitra  would  aiaol  iumar>iMt  U)  rapmafril  l|u>ir  dl*' 
lru>t.  bul  ooutd  w«  aty  Uw  patpla  of  lh«  dlalhiu  wrrp  raprK- 
•rniridt  Hwrdly  'Hiaro  tra  plenty  of  hUtortP  pwrnIkU  for 
•urh  K  iitUHllon 

Malu  It  not  (|UiU>  •<>  unevin  m  Umt,  but  auppuMt  l(K),ono 
voitra  permamnUy  divided  lnl«  iwu  pariiaa,  uitr  havtnK 
•0.000  tnd  thf  other  40,000.  Hie  00.000  will  alwnyii  win.  will 
Ihey  not?  Yiii  tlwiyi.  It  an  how  ara  Dm  4O.OO0  rapra* 
•entmd?  Thay  art  nuira  onkokeri.  Ttwy  rniilu  m  wall  bd 
livlni  ovar  the  Una  In  Canedi .  Thalr  dlttrioi  la  rapraAcniod 
end  thfir  nelfhbora  ara  repri  leotud.  but  IhcNw  40.000  poupla 
era  not 

roaTY  rtarawT  unt  aaaaaaawTtn 

Now  It  l«  ft  fMt  that  on  the  kvertfa  about  two-ftfihi  of  iha 
votitra  In  all  tha  ftalaa  are  tiui  unrnprtMntad  in  aoniraaa. 
Th(*y  hava  to  ba  oont«ntad  with  aeemii  that  Uu'lr  tirlKhtxiri 
ara  rt»pr»»enird— but  not  inamaolvpi.  Id  0«rfnaiiy  Un-y 
emint  out  ail  btit  tha  laadlni  mirty,  taking  tha  wholi^  ((luntty 
HM  ona  unit.  In  thla  country  wn  do  It  by  cunMfaaaiorml 
diatrku     la  thli  rt«ht? 


But  how  ran  it  ba  halpad, 
two  rapraaentatlvaa  from  aar 
and  one  for  tha  Ilttla  party, 
or  to  Reprtaenlatlvra  from 
dlRtrlrte,  tha  wholt  Stata  in 
Allot  tha  terfnit  number  of 
group  of  voten,  and  a  imalle: 


'ou  will  nay  Wa  ranijol  hava 
diatrtct,  ona  for  tlia  Uig  imiiy 
No;  but  wa  can  hava  3.  or  5, 
lach  dlitrlct,  uiUii  Uttp-niud 
thf  caao  of  tha  mnallar  fltdinN. 
l(«prcaentatlva«  to  th4  lartfrat 
number  of  Rapraaantailvaa  to 


a  imailar  number  of  voters,  juit  aecordlnit  to  how  nmiiy 


voiea  aach  group  haa,    And 
only  two  paruat.    W«  could 

HOW   "p.   ■  "   wt 

Buppoie  a  dJatrlct  tlecte  1^ 
poaa  tha  Democrate  caat  Ave- 
llcAoa  cait  thret-lenlha,  and 
thera  will  be  ftva  Damoerati 
two  third  party  candidate*, 
by  aooMQoe  whom  ha  pen 
nalghbori.  and  not  only  the 
•elf— with  his  feelings,  hia 


0  would  iu)t  have  to  atop  wlUi 
lava  three  Juit  as  well 
;a  OUT  IN  r«ACTici 

Marnbera  of  Congraaa.    Sup- 
itha  of  the  votes,  thn  Kcpub- 

third  party  two-lanth«.  Than 
leotrd,  three  Rspubllcans.  and 
Ivery  voter  wUl  b«  represented 
>nally  chooaea.  Not  only  hie 
'ound  he  Uvea  on,  but  he  hlm- 
loughts.  his  opinions,  and  his 


a«plratlons.    He  can  pick  outjsoma  one  who  feels  as  he  feels. 
Ii  ha  doea  not  wtn  hia  first  enoloe,  he  will  win  hia  second  or 
third  oholoe,  and  probably  l^la  first  choice  will  have  been 
elacted  by  the  other  voters. 
With  iueh  a  ayalem  of  voCthg.  there  mlcht  be  more  third- 


party  Repnaentatlvet  elected 


reeented   (or  miarepreeentad 
and  eoneervatlvea 


and  there  wotild  be  plenty  of 


ladependent-nlnded  Democn.ta  and  Republicans  elected  In 
an  the  Statea    Progreaaive  voters  would  not  have  to  be  rep- 

by  reactionary  Members  of 
would  not  have  to  bt  repre- 
sented (or  BAlarepreaented)  My  radicals.  Bvery  voter  could 
vote  for  and  eleei  the  rtght  nind  of  Repobtlean  or  the  right 
kind  of  Democrat,  from  his  p)Uii  of  viaw.    And  if  ha  should 


see  ni  to  support  u  third  piirty,  ho  could  do  so  wlthou! 
wtiMing  hl.i  vole 

At  prfsriii  thcrr  arc  vrv  few  Rtat«'H  In  the  Union  whrro 
any  third  paily  ifpreM'tiiaii'-f  inn  Im»  i-lccted:  al«o  therf^  ure 
rt-Miotii  whfir  lui  I)<ini)(  !ui  (i:i  br  cl.cifd  uud  Other  reulons 
uhftf  no  HcM)U»)ltrun  (tin.  Ihouuh  plenty  of  voters  of  lhc«o 
rt^aix'cuvp  puiUPii  ttie  liMtiu  Un-iti.  Thl»  It  because  It  takoa  a 
n»njoiily   or  m  lr.4«r  a  pluruU'y,  to  elr-ci  anyone  now,    But 

with   F  H  " fthuii  lur  ptopoi'iiofml  r»M>ra«rnitttion— no  pavty 

Would  httvi"  It)  br  It)  A  inajoiit>'>to  fltici  onr  or  mora  mambars 
It)  a  uoul'Ai/rd  Hiat<  It  woulc  only  hava  to  nhow  a  quota; 
that  In,  onn  (niiii  or  ilu<  \<ii(<i«i  u\  a  lO-Conttr^Naman  Htate, 
urir-mxih  or  Ilia  w)irtii  in  ti  0-ConKt'r>riNnian  iiata,  aiul  so 
furlh. 

Alt     |IMM»MI4    urt    rUHt'tll    KKHHrr'RMrAri'lM 

Not  only  thn  vnrinun  puiti.'-.  would  Ikj  duly  rapr«aantad 
sirordlrtv  lo  ili<ir  nuinix'tv,  I)ul  ilia  dilTarant  damenlM  of 
rtu'\\  iiatiy  loiild  pick  out  tiui  riuht  kind  of  man  In  tlidlf 
rrnpet'tivd  pHriuin  Any  \/(<irr  may  bi'  a  nwUral  or  ha  may  be 
a  riioanOiirk,"  tiui  hr  i^nii  imvn  thu  kind  of  a  rt*prpai?ntaiiyi 
hn  wafilM  in  III'  piir'v  which  hi)  Uknii 

TliiM  »y«l«in  h  calN'd  piKpoiUonal  rapffiaatdatlnn.  Anothaf 
namn  whiih  Uun  hcirn  pruptinttd  fur  il  u  xhara  vol  inn,  baciiUMe 
avaiv  paiiy  rviiv  <  Irjnunt    if  nvcry  parly,  avmy  noiu>aril«wn 

MliiU|i    tuid  rvcly   Btlionl   (if   IliiiUilIt!    ircclvri  Hn  full'  nhttra  of 

thr*  ri^^rKMonlatiiin  ittil  iHnpoiiiiinnl  rrptt^aaniailon  In  the 
nanin  in  (udinary  u»r'     1*   It   (or  nhort 

Any  Wtata  tiaii  noi  up  I*  It  for  lln  own  Plwtiofis,  T\\§ 
Unlini  Niatra  r'on>ttitiitioii  mvni  nach  MiMit<  iha  right  to  inaka 
rraulationi  for  olpciinM  ('iintfrnnNnti>n,  boih  HrpraMafitativai 
and  Nanauim,  inii  (SinaraM  han  niithonty  to  rhanga  thaae 
ragulallofiN  a/ul  nmkn  ihtitn  unifortn  for  nil  l.ha  MtaleN  Thay 
ara  uniform  now  by  ruAiotn  (■onuraM  ran  changa  tha  cua- 
torn  and  will  do  m>  If  ihi^  [impir  want  It     (iaa  tha  Conitltu* 

lion  (if  Ihr  t!i\|lrd  Minlrvi    mi    I    ttre    4,  rlaUNa  1  ) 

l<«nC(ml  IIIN4I.    NRfMHtiRKTATlMN    fVIVIIilltl    IM    M     R     *li«f 

Now  I  hav»^  th«<  honor  to  pnnjOiP  that  Congraiia  do  this  vary 
Ihini  Tlia  prop<iiiMl  In  rtnbodird  in  bill  M  ft  QHl  I  hopn 
all  th"  ndnorlty  ItriMiblirtini  in  l>ninrratir  dl«tMcta,  and  ttll 
tha  minority  t>mo(raiM  in  Krpubllcan  dliirlrin,  and  nil  the 
minority  third  imrtv  voiirh  m  both  Daniorriitlc  and  Wapub- 
lican  dlairULu  will  piick  np  ihMi  t^ar*  and  li«»an  lo  thin  Invi- 
tation to  call  on  r'tinwrfMn  to  fitmi  ihh  fmr  xyitrm  of  con- 
grau'^uma!  if-prr^wrniaiKin  mui  l.iw 

It  will  i>0  noird  tliHi  undri  iiu'  prnviiinnx  of  thin  bill,  f«rh 
party  nr  rinnpariiaHn  ei»)ui»  iinniirutfrf,  ihr  prnpi'r  numbrr  of 
naMdldttian  fm  Cm.jir'w™  fi-im  Umt  Mluir  itnd  awch  vol.rr 
\iiirn  flit  niir  llrk't  in  ti  v^lmlf  In  nddit  inti  h"  votrn  for 
niiri  individual  cniidldttU'  (ni  hi'<  own  paiiy  liwi,  and  for  ono 
individual  ciindldnlp  who  \n  ni;t  on  hia  own  party  IUt«-4tMirr 
an  indrprndcni  or  a  candidiiir  of  nomr  oihfr  parly.  This 
la  perfectly  aimphv     It  I*  like  vaim«  on  thrra  dlfTrrrnt  oOlroa. 

llicii  <arh  pnity  that  ca*iN  two-ihlidN  of  the  votr«  at  the 
pollii  aecurra  the  rlrction  of  two  ihirda  of  ihr  candUlataa  on 
lla  ll»t  Each  party  ihut  iubIh  onr-fourth  of  iha  votes  wins 
onp-fourth  of  tho  c^onarcismcn  olrctrd.  Whatever  proix)r- 
llon  of  tha  totitl  vote  riii:h  party  may  cant.  It  electa  Con- 
greaamon  in  proportion  lo  ita  votca  at  the  polU. 
A  aiMiMj;  aTfTitM  in  avrar  BRartcT 

The  quo«tlon  th^n  ariifn,  Which  candldatca  shall  be  taken 
to  make  up  the  personnel  of  the  party  delegation?  The 
answer  to  (hli  1.1,  the  indlvlduaU  who  receive  the  largest 
number  of  votrs  for  thrm  pfr«onally,  from  their  own  party 
mipportrn  or  from  other  partlc.i.  they  will  be  Uio  onei. 
Here  again  it  U  perd'ctly  simple,  it  is  juat  as  easy  to 
understand  and  to  count  ajs  ordinary  voting. 

The  reason  for  huvmg  each  voter  vot^s  for  someone  out- 
ildr  of  hl«  own  party  ll.Ht,  In  addition  to  some  one  of  his  own 
party,  bt  that  this  will  make  the  candidates  so  chosen  more 
completely  reprrarniallvc  of  the  State  aa  a  whole.  It  will 
make  for  falr-mindedneM  and  Imrmony.  Il  means  coopera- 
tion among  parties,  while  still  maintairung  their  raspecUve 
principles 

At  the  tame  time  It  gives  no  opportunity  for  members  of 
one  party  to  name  the  candidalctt  fur  another  party,  as  some- 
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times  happens  In  primaries,  because  every  candidate  of  each 
party  will  have  been  nominated  and  recommended  by  his 
own  party,  which  then  appaaU  to  voters  of  other  parties  to 
support  this  candidate  in  addition  to  thair  own  candidates. 
Thus  voters  can  give  strength  to  the  better  candidates  of 
other  parties  than  their  own,  yet  at  the  same  time  stick  to 
their  own  parties  and  increase  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates elected  by  tliolr  own. 

'n\t)  candidates  thus  elected  will  bo  popular  on  all  sldas. 
Yat  It  dues  not  force  any  candidate  to  trim  his  satis  to  meat 
the  denmnds  of  a  small  balance  of  power  group.  Hellef  from 
thia  noceasity  should  recommend  the  new  system  lo  Mambers 
of  CongrtiNS  Nut<h  preMiura  groups  are  a  nulsanco  in  our 
polities,  Proporlluiiul  rtprasantallon  will  rid  us  uf  tham. 
Any  group  which  now  holds  a  balanoa  of  power  will  hold  It 
no  lungrr,  Thaaa  groups  will  be  abit  to  elect  thalr  own  share 
of  rancUdntes,  but  will  not  have  the  power  to  pick  the  rrprci- 
Mtintailvas  of  their  neighbors.    Hare  oomes  in  tha  name 

"khara  voting," 

wsmi  rtia  coat  or  a»i4. 

Write  to  your  Congraaaman  for  a  copy  of  the  bill.  If.  R. 
0947,  and  ask  him  If  It  Is  not  more  fair  than  the  present 
ayslam,  It  Is  good  for  tha  majorily  party,  too,  because  It  Is 
good  for  the  political  health  of  the  whole  country. 

Wa  shall  hava  an  eletiUon  next  fall,  That  will  be  a  good 
time  to  think  about  the  methods  of  elaotlon  and  talk  abfiut 
them,  Ut  every  voter  demand  a  fair  elactlun,  which  the 
prasrnt  laws  do  not  give  ua. 

Another  advantage  of  proportional  representation  Is  that  It 
tends  strongly  toward  oooperatlvenesa  and  national  solidar- 
ity, This  is  something  which  wa  need.  We  do  not  want  to 
obtain  It  by  the  Ititler  method  of  having  tlie  strongast  party 
aquelch  all  other  parllea.  But  wo  want  to  have  It  by  mutual 
ounsldoralion  and  fair  argument,  and  all  acting  together  In 
a  searclilng  efTort  after  those  things  which  are  good  for  our 
country.  P.  H.  will  be  the  greatest  halp  to  us  in  doing  that 
way. 

Preaenting  Ktdruft  of  Propoaed  Ntw  Ftderul  Httd 

Act,  H.  Ii.  10N16 


EXTENSION  OF  UEMARKS 

or 

HON,  HARRY  B.  COFFKE 

UK  NKNMAMKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  KKI'IIKSKNTATIVKS 
Monday,  Junt  8.  19Jf 

Mr.  COVme  of  Nobraaka.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Im- 
portant matters  now  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Houae  of  Repreientatlveg  is  the  development  for  presen- 
tation to  Congreu  of  an  adequate  Federal  Seed  Act. 
Roaliclng  the  Inadequacy  of  the  present  Federal  Seed  Act. 
relating  to  the  importation  of  seed  and  movement  of  seed  In 
Interstate  commerce,  Z  introduced  on  August  19.  1987,  K.  R. 
8288,  which  was  xtitmA  to  the  CommlttM  on  Airlculture 
and  printed. 

The  Secretary  of  Airlculture,  In  hli  favorable  report  on 

this  bill,  said: 

Wa  are  of  tha  opinion  that  tba  praaant  Fadaral  aaad'laglalatlon 
la  so  faulty  that  it  ihoxUd  ba  rapaalad  In  lU  entirety  and  new 
laguiittnn  aubitUutad  for  It.  In  this  connection  you  ahould  ba 
Informad  that  all  11  of  tha  oontMtad  radaral  laad  Aot  erlmlnal 
otMt  arising  out  of  aiiagad  vloiationa  of  tha  provisions  of  tha 
amendment  to  the  Padcnl  Bead  Act,  approved  April  fl,  1030,  which 
prohibits  traffic  In  IntaraUtc  commerce  In  mlsbrtndad  seed,  were 
Inst  by  the  OoTernment,  In  moat  InaUnoaa  thara  ware  directed 
verdicts  of  acquittal  baeauaa  tha  Oovarnmant  had  failed  to  prove 
a  prima  facie  caaa,  •  •  •  In  aU  tha  oaaaa  ao  contaatad  tha 
Oovernmant  bad  charged  that  tha  defendants  had  knowingly 
transported,  delivered  for  transportation,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale 
In  Interstata  oommeroa  aaed  that  was  mUbranded  within  tha 
meaning  of  tha  act.    No  apparent  dllBoulty  waa  axparlenoad  In 

E roving  violation  of  mUbrandlng.  Thara  was  great  dlAoulty, 
owever,  in  proving  to  tha  court*  that  tha  aaad  was  misbrandad 
within  the  meaning  of  tha  statute,  which  required  tha  atatamanta 
to  oonatitut*  miabrandlAg  to  be  "falae  and  fraudulent,"  and  the 


provision  of  thn  penalty  section  (aae.  4),  which  r«qub«d  tha  viola- 
tion to  have  been  made  "knowingly." 

The  principles  and  general  objectives  of  this  bill  have 
received  practically  unanimous  support  from  farm  organlsta- 
tlons  and  the  seed  trade.  Recommendations  were  made  by 
the  seed  trade  that  the  bill  be  applicable  to  vegetable  seeds 
OS  well  as  field  seeds.  This  added  greatly  to  the  complexi- 
ties of  drawing  up  a  bill  that  could  be  effectively  adminis- 
tered and  that  would  achieve  the  objectives  of  protecting 
the  purchasar  of  seed  and  the  sound  elemenUi  of  the  seed 
trade,  On  March  14,  1938.  I  introduced  H.  R.  9848.  which 
Includes  vegetable  seeds,  and  also  Includes  many  oonetruo- 
tlve  amendments  suggested  by  representatives  of  tha  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  American  Seed  Trade  A*aoola- 
tion,  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  cooperative  secd- 
distributing  agnnctes. 

Hearings  have  been  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  under  the  ohalrmanslilp  of  Hon.  J.  O. 
Mm?Nat.L.  Mr.  Harry  H.  Hobbs,  president  of  Uio  American 
Seed  Trade  Association,  of  Detroit,  Mirh.,  in  his  opening 
statement  at  the  hearings  on  K.  R.  9848,  said.  In  part: 

If  I  may,  Mr  Oorraa.  I  would  like  to  maka  II  parfaaWf  elaat 
iliNi  tha  Amariaan  iaad  Trade  Aaa««lsilon  and  ita  a«llaVa  orgaiuaa- 
tioiM,  tha  sasd  aa«H.i»iiuns  of  this  ouunlrjr,  ara  ihr»roughly  Ih  sym. 
UNthy  with  Uis  (.biacitivas  r»f  tha  liapartmant  Ws  know  thay  hava 
Imd  dimruliy  wllli  ll»s  praaant  law,  and  wa  know  thay  want  to 
Imva  a  a<"'rt  aaart  law,  and  wa  want  Hi  aas  iham  hava  a  imKi  bill. 
We  made  that  sUMKasiitiii  hare  a  year  ago  last  January,  and  wa 
have  all  spant  a  graat  deal  of  tliiia  In  trying  to  uRar  a<imiiUUhg 
wiiikalila  iliai  atmid  t»a  raaommanrted     •    »    • 

Now,  (lur  (<on«<arn  fiiiirely  Is  with  tha  matiar  of  iirortu«'lns  a 
biM  whieti  will  strike  a  happy  medium,  which  I  think  bulb  sitiaa 
hope  to  do,  so  thai  wa  aan  do  a  gwKl  job  and  work  «ui  a  bill 
(hat  will  »»a  ssllsfat'lory  to  all  annaarnad,  one  that  will  ansble  tha 
l>parttnent  to  do  a  good  )»»♦>  In  ragulating  mtarstau  wimmprt»a 
and  yat,  at  tha  aama  lima,  will  not  hsndlaap  nor  harasa  the  good 
eitiaans  whii  arc  trying  U»  nonduel  a  lagltlmata  bualrtaaa 

Now,  \h*  framing  of  seed  lagtaUtlon  is  probably  otta  uf  tha  mrMl 
dimi'utt  things  that  has  to  be  fa<'»d  in  the  matter  of  laiislatirm. 
Ths  l»laU  statute  twuiks  of  this  oounlrv  have  bean  loaded  in  tha 
past  years  with  laws  which  have  had  althaf  entire  aeollone  or 
provisions  that  have  bean  ao  impfaatleabla,  so  aitatie.  that  thay 
have  simply  iMian  forewd  to  discard  tham  entirely,  and  that  baa 
been  due  to  the  faot  that  sulBoletit  atuiillon  was  not  givan  lb 
getting  soiitaUiIng  needed  tu  inaat  a  dattniu  situation, 

As  a  result  of  these  heartnga.  the  Subcommittee  on  Agil- 
culture  requested  that  the  Committee  on  Seed  Folloy,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  AgrlouJturo.  the  logUilaUve  com- 
mittee of  the  American  seed  trade,  and  repreaenutlveo  of  the 
Farm  Uureau,  the  Federated  Seed  Borvloe,  and  otheri  inter- 
ested, confer  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill 
and  insofar  a«  possible  recommend  the  Inclusion  of  amend- 
ments that  would  bring  them  Into  agreement.  After  many 
hearings,  these  intoresU  agreed  upon  the  polnU  at  iasue  with 
the  exception  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  AasoelaUon's 
committee  did  not  agree  upon  the  pointi  Indicated  in  the 
following  telegram  that  X  reoolvad  May  20,  1988,  from  Mr, 
A.  W.  Livingston,  chairman  of  the  loflalatlvo  oommlttae  of 
the  American  Seed  Trade  AaaoeiaUon: 

In  poUing  members  our  laglslative  oommlttea  and  others,  inolud- 
Ing  oounsai,  find  large  majority  feel  atrongly  In  favor  of  control 
aampla  laballnt  aa  propoaad  by  ua  to  ^  abaoJuteljr  naeaeaanr  to 
avoid  oonatitutlonal  objaetlon  tuidar  fifth  amendBMnt  Federal 
Oonatltutlon.  Alao  no  raoogmtlon  U  provided  for  indistlngulababla 
saads  which  80  BUta  laws  raeognlae  in  their  definition  of  purity. 
This  objection  particularly  Important  reepeeting  vaeatabia  sw^. 
If  origin  can  be  aatlafaotortly  ragulatad  by  saedaman^s  raoorda,  wt 
mainUln  that  labalini  by  oontrol -aampla  plan  wUl  ba  equally 
eff active.    Utter  follows. 

Dr.  B.  N.  Bresaman,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Seed  Policy  Committee,  appointed  by  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture,  expressed  the  opinion  of  that  committee  to  the 
effect  that  the  placing  of  responsibility  merely  on  a  aample 
that  does  not  move  in  Interstate  commerce  would  nullify  the 
effectlveneae  of  any  enforcement  in  protecting  the  purchoser 
and  honest  dealer.  In  keeping  with  the  esubliahed  BUte 
seed  laws  of  accepted  constitutionality,  reaponslbiUty  muat 
rest  directly  upon  the  seed  as  shipped. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  agreeing  upon  the  provi- 
sions needed  In  an  adequate  seed  bill.  Many  sound  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  that  Improve  H.  R.  9848.  1  am.  tiiere- 
fore,  proaentlnf  a  new  draft.  U.  R.  10188.    This  includes  tha 
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Mtior  pr<J¥»iteni  of  tht  ortfln  U  Wll.  H,  R.  Mfl.  »nd  of  H,  R 

1)846  wuh  amcndmenti  ftffrvd  upon  by  the  comirtttee  on 
iiNd  poUey  of  tht  Unltad  8U  •!  Dtpartamit  of  Agrleulture, 
rtpraMnuUm  of  thi  rtdcrat  d  iMd  8«mw.  Um  coqperiUvo 
rMd  dlAtfibutmg  tfenclM,  mm  of  the  Amtrlean  Farm  Bureau, 
ijtd  of  the  Amertctn  iMd  trfdi,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'njinu  indicated  In  the  abOTe^oientloned  teletram  from  Mr. 
livlncston  Beeauee  of  the  imporUnt  IntereaU  involred  and 
t  ho  intricate  nauire  of  the  eM  I  buidneea  and  oomplexKlae  that 


m*n  rmily  wHih  Utduy   ih»n  I  wy,  "i»rt  imm»di*tr  pltni  for  Ui« 

n«Utralirmu»n  ol  Um  U.Ut»(U  Tlirr*  hii«  l)'-«'i\  or^ttJU*  of  l»"00«lit 
blood  ipilled  In  rKrcnl  n.oiuh*  Nntinn*  will  loon  rfivrh  thf  bot- 
tom of  Ihn  WW  lr«»iMiur»0«  Thry  »t»in  will  pl»»»«l  for  th#  anfftl 
of  pii»o«.  WUr  not,  b*gin  ih«  world  pone*  movtmtnt  with  lamw- 
dl»t«  uUn«  of  <:»rryiu<  out  vim  ncutmluatiun  idi>»  M  •mbodiMt  in 
tho  TVdlnin-Mi'Dufn^  Art  l(KUy'  B<.  fur  M  ft  vMt  n^J"f»ly  " 
Amfflciin  i)#opli'  »rf  conr^rnod  in  thrir  h»'tn»,  tni'jr  win  no«  taae 
the  promiM  of  Uborty  away  from  th«  PhilipptM  p^pU. 


ixiee  m  tnteritate  oommaroe 
)«on  found  neoeieiry  to  hold 


and  leed  imporutloni.  It  hoe 
frequent  hearlngi.    This  policy 


.tme  been  of  great  value  to  4ll  eoncemed.  In  my  opinion. 
H.  R.  lOlM  win  do  an  effective  )ob  and  ahould  have  the 
carneet  oonHderatton  of  all.  I  tnut  that  no  group  will  con- 
t  tnue  to  InMet  upon  the  prof  etooe  which  would  prsvent  the 
proper  enforcement  of  thii  Buch-needed  logklatlon.    Agree- 

neod  for  adequate  Federal  eeed 
OommUtee  on  Afrleulture  can 
iim  early  ooiulderation  to  Uia  meaeurc  at  the  nfxt  leeslon 
4  Congreee.  In  the  maantln  e  It  U  lugf  eated  that  the  various 
groupi  affected  give  the  meijure  further  etudy,  to  the  end 

preeented  for  lU  paeaage.  with 
u  may  epp^r  neeeeiary- 


that  unltad  eupport  may  be 
•ueh  perfecting  amendxnente 
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Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  BpeafcT.  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  tn  the  Raooao.  I  In^ude  the  following  article,  as  told 
by  me  to  Mr.  Maxhnlano  Mkrmlto  VUlareal.  member  of  the 
Little  Congreas  from  the  PI  ilUpplnes.  House  of  Representa- 
tives OfBoe  Bulkttnc.  Washington.  D.  C: 

The  pcopl«  of  the  T7nlt«d  StBtm  fuive  mlwayi  prided  themMlrcn 
on  th«  fact  ttet  AoMrteMi  proa  Usm  we  never  broken.  thAt  u  why 
I  baUtt*  that  Um  promiw  gliin  to  Um  p«opl«  ct  Uie  PtmippUM: 
l^.p^-  ll^X  tltey  would  be  glisn  Ukclr  oompietc  independence  oc 
Jvij  4.  iMe.  will  be  carrted  oit  m  provided  for  In  Uie  Tydlngs- 
MeDoffle  Aet. 

B>ceuee  of  the  var  dotade  W.  ikt^  hover  oiv«r  oar  world  today  the 
pomictana  In  Uw  PblUppiBfla  i  Dd  m  the  United  SUtae  hare  taken 
adTantage  of  Uieae  war  eioudi  to  launch  a  campaign  to  reopen 
Um  entire  PtxlllpplzM  indraend  race  queatlon  which  tn  mj  humble 
optotep  wwB  aeated  and  cloeert  wtwn  we  eelebratod  Um  inaugura- 
tion of  the  first  Phmpptna  Pn  hHir  and  Um  Oammonvealth  gov- 
ecmaaent  ia  Manila,  tn  IMA. 

PUlplno  paopie  who  really  nUeve  in  independenoe  tbould  not 
be  'rfirrt''^  by  aajr  of  the  pcOi  ieal  propaganda  at  hooM  or  abroad 
to^y.  Liberty-knriog  PiUi^ne  people  ehouid  doee  thetr  «an  to  thn 
iwdloato  and  the  rewrrintMrtee  who  today  would  bring  chaos  aott 
UMoartalBty  into  the  xninde  of  t  Im  PU^piao  pat^da.  It  M  my  opinion 
that  PUiplBo  people  ahould  piy  no  attantton  to  thoee  people  at 
iMaoa  who  are  rtemeiMUng  inuMdlatc  independenoe  and  alio  shut 
ttelr  ear*  to  thoee  who  aadiawr  to  lead  them  to  beilew  that 
Philippine  Independence  la  a  mytli.  Plllplno  people  liiould  taku 
for  granted  that  AnMrlcan  Ooremment  meant  what  It  said  when 
It  prnwilaeil  nUpbMW  tbair  tn^ epaiidwnoe  in  194*.  Trade  and  eco- 
noenle  prograoH  tor  tha  fttturi  can  be  diacaeaed  and  arranged  for 
the  future  but  independence,  In  my  cq>lnion  must  be  certain 
in  194e. 

I  do  not  bellrre  that  the  RiUlpplnee  can  defend  themael'ves 
i^atriiT  any  great  power.  Kether  do  I  bcUcTe  that  the  XTnltail 
States  could  defend  suLoewefui  y  the  taiands  against  a  great  powei-. 
Ilkat  Is  why  our  statesmen,  ilth  the  oooperaUcn  of  llhe  Filipino 
statesmen,  wisely  put  into  tlie  Tydtngs-McDuffle  Act  the  section 
wM^  refers  to  the  neutrallB  tkxi  of  the  islands.  The  people  of 
the  Philippines  are  a  peace -losing  people.  Diey  want  to  be 
trMnds  with  ths  entire  work.  They  want  no  glory  In  fighting 
aonMbody.  7%ere  are  no  enemies  of  the  Filipinos  In  the  world 
today.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Philippines  conld  not  be 
Miilialliil  and  enjoy  life  and  liberty  sacb  aa  «i)oy«d  by  tha 
ItttM  oountry  of  Swltaerland?  If  it  Is  the  happlwa,  the  llbert}. 
and  future  life  of  the  rommnn  people  of  the  Philippines  that  states - 
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Mr.  ECKERT.    Mr.  Spealtcr.  In  popular  thought,  business 
deprosslona  arc  a.s  natural  as  the  tides.     They  come  and 
go— no  one  seems  lo  know  from  whence  nor  how  nor  why. 
liko  erratic  meteors  of  the  sky.  they  are  regarded  by  many 
as  a  parsing  phojic  of  nature  over  which  man  has  no  control. 
And  so  It  lecmB  that  notiilng  can  be  done  except  assuage 
the  suffering   that   follows  In  their  wake.     To  meet  this 
problem,  all  manner  of  measures  are  proposed  to  remove 
the  sting  of  the.ir  tnrxpllcable  and  Immutable  dispensations. 
Business   dcprc»iilon.i   pluy   a   larue  part  In  politics   and 
government.     When  a  major  depression  hits  the  country, 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  blame  the  party  In  power  for  the 
calamity  and  the  President  In  the  White  House  becomes  a 
target  of  abuse.    Tlm.i  in  the  memory  of  many  now  Ilvlnj, 
there   settled    upon    the    Nation    the    depression    of    1894. 
Qrover  Cleveland  was  President  of  the  United  States.    He 
was  A  Democrat,  and  according  to  the  logic  of  those  yearn - 
ing  for  the  control  of  government  for  selflsh  ends,  Cleve- 
land  and   the  Democratic   Party   were   responsible   for  the 
1894  dcprrsalon.    They  .said  It  was  a  child  of  the  Democratic 
Party.    With  this  cry.  the  reactionary  forces  won  electlone 
year  after  year  until   1932.     By  that  time  the  slogan  was 
exploded.    Its  maRtc  force  was  gone. 

For  In  1929  when  every  rule  of  big  business  was  In  full 
operation — easy  money,  unimpaired  credit,  unbounded  con- 
fidence, and  a  balanced  Budget — the  economic  structure 
collap.sed,  and  there  came  upon  the  country  the  Hoover  de- 
pression, the  most  severe,  devastating,  stubborn,  and  perni- 
cious In  the  Nation's  history.  The  formula  for  good  times 
failed.  The  depression  came  In  spite  of  easy  money,  unim- 
paired credit,  unbounded  confidence,  and  a  balanced  Budget. 
If  the  conditions  preceding  the  collapse  of  1929  could,  as  If 
by  magic,  be  brought  Into  play  Immediately,  genuine  pros- 
perity would  not  be  ours,  for  the  reason  that  the  root  causa 
of  hard  times,  depressions,  unemplojTnent.  and  poverty  Is 
a  chronic  defect  in  the  very  structure  of  our  economic  ssrs- 
tem.  And  until  this  defect  is  removed  and  corrected,  hard 
times  and  depressions  are  as  inevitable  as  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  sea. 

In  the  Interest  of  fairness,  the  depression  that  came  Into 
being  in  such  shocJting  reality  in  1929  was  not  a  Hoover 
depression.  Depressions  do  not  come  and  go  at  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  Presidents  and  the  fortunes  of  political  par- 
ties. But  as  the  1929  depression  was  not  a  Hoover  depres- 
sion, so  the  hard  times  that  settled  upon  the  country  In 
ISM  was  not  a  Cleveland  depression.  Henry  George,  one  of 
the  foremost  social  philosophers  of  all  time,  in  an  article 
published  in  1894,  said: 

To  ascertain  the  cause  of  failure  or  abnormal  action  in  that 
oomplez  raachine,  the  human  body,  the  ftrst  effcx-t  of  the  siirgeon 
Is  to  locate  the  difficulty.  So  the  ftret  8t«p  toward  determining 
the  causes  of  business  depression  Is  to  see  what  business  depres- 
Bion  really  Is 

By  business  depresRion  we  noean  a  lessening  in  rapidity  and 
volume  of  the  exchanges  by  which,  in  our  highly  speclaUzad 
liKtuetrlal  system,  commodities  pass  Into  the  haiuls  oi  consumera. 
This  lesaeaing  of  exchanges,  which  from  the  side  of  the  merciiant 
or  manufacturer  we  call  business  depression,  is  eTidently  not  due 
to  any  scarcity  of  thp  things  that  merchants  or  m&nufacturera 
have  to  exchange.     Prom,  that  point  of  view  there  seems,  Indeed, 
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a  pli>thorn  of  lurh  thtnga.  Nor  la  It  du«i  to  any  l«w«ning  In  th« 
(tpnirc  of  (onuutnura  for  thorn,  On  tht  oonimry,  MaHOtu  of  bual- 
nnM  (IrpivMion  ar«  Mtmouii  of  blttvr  want  on  th*  part  of  largi) 
numbrrt-  of  want  ao  liitntuia  and  gtucral  that  charity  is  call«d  on 
to  prpvtnt  actual  •tarvallon  from  uo«d  of  things  that  niatmfao- 
turom  and  nii>rchaiUa  havr  to  aall, 

It  may  actm.  in  nrat  view,  aa  if  thla  ItMnnlng  of  axchangta  cam* 
from  aomt  Impediment  In  tha  machtnary  of  exchange  Binca 
tiuirr*  have  fur  thair  object  the  checking  of  certain  eKchangea, 
tlipro  la  a  auperttcial  plaualbility  in  looking  to  them  for  the  cauae, 
Willie,  aa  money  ia  the  common  meaaura  of  value  and  a  common 
mpdlum  of  exchange,  In  terma  of  which  moat  exchange*  M9  made, 
it  la,  perhapa.  even  more  plaualbla  to  look  to  monetary  regulatlona. 
But  however  important  ariy  tariff  queatlon  or  any  money  queation 
may  be.  neither  haa  auAolont  importa&ce  to  account,  for  the 
phenomena.     •     •     • 

Seaaona  of  bualneaa  deprtaalon  come  and  go  without  change  In 
tnrifTa  and  monetary  regulations  and  cxlat  in  different  countrlea 
under  widely  varying  tariffa  and  monetary  ayatama.  Tbe  real  cauae 
muat  lie  deeper.     •     •     • 

Every  buaineaaman  aeea  that  bualneaa  depreaalon  cornea  from 
Inck  of  purchaaing  power  on  the  part  of  would-be  oonaumera,  or,  aa 
our  colloquial  phraae  ia,  from  their  lack  of  money.  But  money  la 
only  an  intermediary  performing  in  exchatvfea  the  aama  oflloo  that 
poker  chipa  do  in  a  game.  In  tht  laat  analyala  it  la  a  labor  cer- 
tificate. •  •  •  Thua  what  they  really  pay  for  commodltiaa 
with  la  labor.  It  la  not  merely  true  In  the  aenae  he  meant  it,  that, 
aa  Adam  Smith  aaya,  "Labor  waa  tht  flrat  price,  the  original  pur- 
chaae  money  that  waa  paid  for  all  thioga.'*  It  la  the  final  price 
that  la  paid  for  all  thinia, 

The  leaaenlng  of  "efftotlvt  dtmand,"  which  ia  tht  proximate 
cnuae  of  buatneat  deprtaalon,  mtana,  thertfort.  a  Itittnlng  of  tht 
nbliity  to  convtrt  labor  into  txchangtable  forma— means  what  wt 
call  acarcUy  of  employment.     •     •     • 

What  la  employment?    It  Is  tht  exptndlturt  of  txtrtlon  In  tht 

firoductlon  of  commodities  or  aatlafactlona.  It  la  what,  tn  a  phraat 
laving  oltarer  oonnotatlona,  wt  ttrm  "work,"  *  *  *  I  employ 
a  man  to  black  my  boota,  Kt  txptnds  his  labor  to  glvt  mt  tht 
aatiafaction  of  poliahed  boota.  What  la  tht  5  ctnts  I  glvt  him  in 
return?  It  ia  a  counter  or  chip  through  which  ht  may  obtain  at 
will  tht  exptndlturt  of  labor  to  that  tquivaltnt  In  any  of  various 
foima— food,  ahelter,  ntwapaptrs,  aatrtttearrtdt,  andaoon,    *    *    * 

Now,  employment  or  work  la  the  exptodtturt  of  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  commodltlta  or  aatlsfactlons.  But  on  what?  Manifestly 
on  land,  for  land  la  to  man  tht  wholt  phyaloal  unlvtrat.  Take  any 
country  aa  a  wholt  or  tht  world  aa  a  wholt.  On  what  and  from 
what  dota  Its  wholt  population  llvt?  Dtapitt  our  mllUona  and  our 
complex  civilization,  our  exttnalona  of  exchangee,  and  our  inven- 
tiona  of  machlnra— are  we  not  all  living  aa  the  first  man  did  and 
the  laat  man  muat,  by  the  application  of  labor  to  land?  Try  a 
mental  experiment:  Picture,  in  Imagination,  the  farmer  at  the  plow, 
the  miner  In  the  ore  vein,  tht  railroad  train  on  ita  rushing  way,  tht 
atcamer  croasing  tht  ocean,  the  great  factory  with  its  whirring 
wheels  and  thousand  operatives,  builders  erecting  a  house,  linemen 
stringing  a  telagraph  wire,  a  aaltsman  selling  goods,  a  bookkeeper 
caatlng  up  accounts,  a  bootblack  pollahlng  the  boots  of  a  customer. 
Make  any  such  picture  in  imagination  and  then  by  mental  exclu- 
alon  withdraw  from  It,  item  by  item,  all  that  bcionga  to  land.  What 
will  b«  left? 

Land  Is  the  aource  of  all  employment,  the  natural  element  indis- 
pensable to  all  work.  Land  and  latxsr — these  are  the  two  primary 
factors  that  by  their  union  produce  all  wealth  and  bring  about  all 
material  satisfactions.  Given  labor — that  is  to  say,  the  abUity  to 
work  and  the  willingness  to  work — and  there  never  has  and  never 
can  be  any  scarcity  of  employment  so  long  aa  labor  can  obtain  access 
to  land.  Were  Adam  and  Eve  bothered  by  "scarcity  of  employ- 
ment"? Did  the  first  settlers  In  thla  country  or  the  men  who  after- 
ward settled  those  parts  of  the  country  where  land  was  still  easily 
had  know  anything  of  it?  That  the  monopoly  of  land — the  ex- 
clusion of  labor  from  land  by  the  high  price  demanded  for  it — is 
the  cause  of  scarcity  of  employment  and  business  depressions  Is  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.     •     •     • 

Idle  acres  mean  Idle  hands,  and  Idle  hands  mean  a  lessening  of 
pxirchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  consumers  that 
must  bring  depreeslon  to  all  business.  Every  great  period  of  land 
speculation  that  has  taken  place  in  our  history  has  been  foUowed 
by  a  period  of  business  depression,  and  it  always  mxist  be  so.  *  *  * 
The  upas  of  our  civilization  Is  our  treatment  of  land.  It  is  that 
which  Is  converting  even  the  march  of  invention  into  a  blight. 

Henry  George  here  traces  the  primary  cause  of  business 
depressions  to  its  very  roots.  It  Is  clear  that  neither  Presi- 
dents nor  political  parties  are  responsible  for  business  de- 
pressions excepting  to  the  extent  that  they  fail  to  remove 
the  causes.  While  it  is  unfair  to  place  the  responsibility 
of  the  1929  collapse  upon  President  Hoover,  it  is  equally  un- 
fair to  place  upon  President  Roosevelt  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  recession.  The  so-called  Hoover  depression  is 
still  on.  It  has  not  yet  run  its  course.  This  is  quite  clear 
when  we  view  depressions  in  retrospect.  The  present  re- 
cession is  simply  a  relapse  of  the  1929  collapse,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  underlying  causes  of  the  so-called  Hoover  de- 
pression have  not  yet  been  removed  or  corrected.  That  task 
still  lies  ahead. 


It  may  be  luked,  What  abo\it  the  New  Deal?  Ii  not  the 
New  Deal  Intended  to  abolish  poverty  and  unemploymt-nt 
and  open  the  way  for  a  more  abundant  life  for  the  great  mau 
of  American  cltlseni?  Exactly.  If  the  New  Deal  contem- 
plates fundamental  reformi  and  removci  the  root  cauaei  of 
builneM  drpreulona,  proiperlty,  and  the  more  abundant  life 
will  be  the  lot  of  all. 

It  win  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  New  Deal  haa  failed. 
It  hoA  failed  only  in  the  lense  that  the  fundamental  cauiea 
of  builncAs  dcpreaalona  have  not  yet  been  con-ected  and  no 
dlacernlng  person  expects  that  to  be  accompUghed  in  6  ihort 
yean.  That  will  require  decades  rather  than  months  and 
years  for  it  Is  a  long,  weary,  and  arduous  task. 

There  is  nothing  strange  about  the  present  business  re- 
cession. It  Is  in  keeping  with  the  experiences  of  the  post. 
Instability  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  present  economic 
order.  Disorders  of  the  body  politic  are  not  unlike  the  dis- 
orders of  the  human  body.  In  the  case  of  human  Illness,  a 
relapse  frequently  occurs.  That  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 
In  many  instances  it  is  an  indication  of  the  need  for  differ- 
ent and  more  drastic  treatment  for  permanent  recovery.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  body  politic.  Those  responsible  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  the  social  organism  when  indisposed 
must  exercise  the  same  skill  and  Judgment  that  the  wise 
physician  displays.  Frequently  the  patient,  after  weeks  and 
months  of  steady  progress  on  the  rood  to  recovery,  takes  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  and  it  is  at  such  moments  that  the  real 
skill  and  genius  of  the  healing  art  are  subjected  to  the  acid 
test. 

Such  moments  come  to  the  statesman.  It  Is  then  that 
his  mettle  is  tested,  his  skill  tried,  his  understanding  brought 
to  account. 

Let  it  be  repeated,  the  present  recession  is  simply  an  in- 
cident to  the  so-called  Hoover  depression.  But  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  recession  is  but  a  passing  event  of  the 
economic  disaster  of  1829,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  cry  of 
Roosevelt  depression  on  the  part  of  the  emissaries  of  reac- 
tion and  the  horde  of  hungry  office  seekers,  in  the  hope  that 
the  New  Deal  may  be  liquidated  and  the  way  cleared  for  a 
return  to  the  good  old  days  of  Oovernment  of,  by,  and  for 
the  privileged  few. 

Short  is  the  memory  of  man.  So  the  friends  of  progress 
and  reform  must  keep  In  mind  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  present  recession  and  the  benefits  of  the  New  Deal. 
While  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  not  been  solved  yet, 
is  anyone  so  bold  as  to  say  that  the  many  salutary  and  help- 
ful acts  of  the  CKsvernment  during  the  last  5  years  have  been 
useless  and  in  vain?  Those  who  seek  to  stir  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  and  pit  them  against  the  administration  would 
not  dare  remind  the  country  that  the  financial  aid  given  to 
banks,  railroads,  insurance  companies,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, farmers,  manufacturers,  home  owners,  and  others, 
and  the  help  given  to  millions  of  destitute  Americans  through 
agencies  such  as  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  P.  W.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C,  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, and  many  other  governmental  agencies  saved  the 
Nation  from  unspeakable  disaster.  To  appraise  the  value 
of  the  Government's  activities  during  the  dark  days  of  1933 
is  beyond  human  computation. 

SufBce  it  to  say  that  a  program  less  comprehensive  and 
less  effective  might  have  resulted  in  consequences  too  dire  to 
contemplate.  During  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, conditions  throughout  the  land  were  so  charged 
with  revolutionary  dynamite  that  the  task  confronting  Roose- 
velt and  the  Democratic  Party  in  1933  was  so  herculean  and 
disturbing  that  it  stirs  one  to  admiration  and  surprise.  There 
was  a  great  Job  before  the  administration.  It  was  approached 
with  courage  and  true  patriotism.  Let  no  one  be  deceived 
by  the  cry  of  Roosevelt  depression,  but  rather  be  moved 
to  greater  concern  about  the  future  needs  essential  for  a  last- 
ing and  permanent  recovery. 

The  New  Deal  must  be  reinforced  with  measures  tliat  win 
remove  the  basic  and  ancient  wrongs  responsible  for  the  ever- 
recurring  depressions.  Mere  palliatives  will  not  sufiBce.  That 
is  amply  proven  by  the  present  recession.  Steps  must  be 
tfiken  to  correct  the  glaring  inequalities  and  injustices  that 


V 
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and  future  UTe  of  the  commnn 


people  of  the  Philippines  that  states-       have  to  exchange.     Prom  that  point  oi  view  there  seems,  Indeed, 
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ejdst  In  the  present  economic  system.  Assistance  to  the  un- 
Jortunate  and  help  for  the  needy  are  very  necessary  in  times 
<tf  stress  and  strain.  But  comj  oendable  as  such  efforts  are  and 
udmirable  ai  they  may  be  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  yet  gov- 
isTunents.  both  Federal  and  SUte.  have  not  fulfilled  their 
true  function  so  long  as  one  able-bodied  person  in  all  the 
land  Is  denied  the  oppcrtimity  to  work. 

And  this  la  not  to  be  Inteipreted  as  saying  that  It  Is  tl-.e 
duty  of  anyone,  be  he  industrialist,  merchant,  fanner,  or 
what  not.  to  provide  work  fo  r  the  unemployed  nor  is  it  pri- 
marily the  function  of  goverunenta  to  furnish  work  for  the 
unemiA)yed.  This  becomes  a  duty  and  a  necessity  on  the 
part  of  governments  only  waen  they  fail  so  to  adjust  the 
economic  structure  as  to  keep  open  and  accessible  at  all 
times  and  under  aU  circumstances  the  opportunities  that 
nattire  and  nature's  Ood  have  given  to  the  children  of  men. 
Herein  Ilea  the  great  sin  of  i  mission  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments and,  d  course,  so  Ion*  as  governments  persist  in  their 
sinful  ways,  panovidlng  relief  and  employment  properly  and 
necenarlly  becomes  the  dutr  of  government. 

"nie  aim  however,  must  tnx  remain  as  the  first  duty  of 
■DTemment  to  accord  to  everyone  an  equal  right  in  the 
bounty  of  nature.  The  New  Deal,  if  It  Is  to  meet  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  Its  man; '  ardent  supporters  and  friends, 
most  supplement  Its  gplend  d  work  of  reUef  and  its  many 
other  useful  and  splendid  achievements  by  reforming  the 
ecoQomlc  structure  so  that  he  least  as  wen  as  the  greatest 
wtll  enjoy  an  equal  share  in  the  natural  resources.  S^ort  of 
this,  the  New  Deal  is  due  t)  fail  in  its  ultimate  objectives. 
Tar.  after  aU.  men  want  fre(>dom  and  Independence  and  the 
opportunity  to  earn  their  01  m  livelihood  and  live  their  lives 
in  their  own  way.  True,  sturdy,  stalwart  men  aWior  the 
thought  of  being  wards  of  governments.  They  seek  right 
and  Justice,  and  with  right  and  lustice,  free  men  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 

In  order  that  the  yeamlni  3  of  the  average  American  may 
be  realised  the  New  Deal  oust  be  reformed  by  removing 
the  ancient  wrongs  and  ln€<  ualities  that  lurk  in  the  sjrstera 
Unless  this  Is  done  depresilons  win  continue  to  curse  the 
Ration. 


EXTENSIO 
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Old-A^e  Assistaii:e  Grants  Inadequate 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER, 

OF  >SW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  S.  1958  I 

ICr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  8.000.000  persons  in 
the  United  States  have  read  ked  or  passed  the  age  of  65.  Par- 
ticular Interest  attaches  to  t  tem  because  of  State  aad  Federal 
legislation  recoitly  enactec  to  bring  them  a  measure  of 
economic  security. 

At  the  beginning  of  1837  there  were  three  large  groups  ol 
aged  persons — each  numbering  about  1.000,000 — who  pos- 
sessed or  received  some  fona  of  income.  These  groups  rep- 
resented those  with  current  earnings,  those  with  savings,  and 
those  in  receipt  of  public  ai  sistanoe— old-age  afsiatance  and 
aki  to  the  blind  under  the  &  >cial  Seciirlty  Act. 

In  addition  there  woe  three  smaller  groups,  one  of  about 
half  a  million  p^sons.  who  r  eoeived  Federal,  State,  municipal, 
and  private  pensions,  InsoriAce  annuities,  and  so  forth;  an- 
other group,  f*wi«*<tiwg  ctf  about  one-quarter  of  a  million 
^yiytp.^^  who  received  varicus  forms  of  organized  public  or 
private  relief  other  than  public  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  in  their  own  h>mes;  and  a  third  group,  of  about 
200.000  aged  persons,  who  irere  in  public  or  private  homes, 
in  hospitals,  or  other  institi  tions. 

Out  of  a  total  of  about  »  ven  and  eight-tenths  aaillions  of 
persons  ftS  or  over  on  Jasuary  1,  1937.  in  the  continental 
XThited  States.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  it  is  b^eved  that  ap- 
pcoKlmately  one-third,  or  two  and  seven-tenths  millions, 
were  self-depoident,  and    hat  approximately  one-fifth,  or 


one  and  six-tenths  millions,  were  supported  wholly  or  partl- 
aUy  by  public  or  private  social  agencies.  Between  two-fifths 
and  one-half — three  and  five- tenths  millions,  or  45  percent — 
appear  to  have  been  essentially  dependent  en  friends  and  rel- 
atives. Approximately  two-thirds,  or  5,000.000.  were  sup- 
ported wholly  or  partially  by  public  or  private  social  agencies 
or  were  dependent  on  friends  and  relatives. 

These  statistics  are  significant  and  emphasize  the  large 
number  of  aged  persons  who  have  no  means  of  support 
and  must  look  to  the  Federal  and  SUte  Government  for 
assistance.  ^^ 

For  the  old-age  assistance  plans  now  in  operation  the  Fed- 
eral Government  makes  quaiterly  grants  to  States  with  ap- 
proved plans  equal  to  one- half  the  total  amount  which  the 
State  and  its  local  subdivisions  pay  to  needy  individuals  65 
years  of  age  or  over.  The  act  sets  the  monthly  maximum 
for  individual  pajTnents  as  a  basis  for  computing  the  Federal 
ccntribution  at  $30  per  month,  which  has  not  proven  to  be 
EufBcient  to  maintain  these  aged  people  properly,  since  few. 
If  any  of  them,  receive  this  maximum  amoimt.  In  addition, 
most  of  the  State  laws  reqtiire  that  applicants  must  prac- 
tically take  a  pauper's  oath  to  receive  this  aid.  This  means 
that  If  they  have  real  property,  or  even  an  Interest  In  a  small 
piece  of  property,  they  must  assign  it  to  the  welfare  depart- 
ment in  return  for  any  cash  aid  received  in  the  way  of  old- 
age  assistance. 

New  York  has  had  a  State  law  for  some  years  providing 
old-age  assistance  to  Its  residents.  Under  this  law  any 
person  who  had  reached  the  age  of  70  years,  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  had  resided  10  years  in  the  State 
and  1  year  prior  to  date  of  application  In  the  county  where 
application  was  filed,  could  apply  for  these  benefits  pro- 
vided no  volimtary  transfer  of  property  had  been  made  to 
qualify  for  this  assistance'.  In  1936  certain  amendments 
were  adopted  by  the  State  legislature  to  this  law  which 
permitted  Federal  participation  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  These  amendments  lower  the  age  requirement  to  65 
years. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  while  New  York 
State  is  a  participant  in  the  old-age  assistance  benefits 
provided  under  title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Federal 
participation  has  not  resulted  In  any  large  increase  in  the 
average  grant  for  old-age  assistance.  Of  course,  it  is  true 
that  the  change  in  the  State  law  reducing  the  age  at  which 
an  applicant  might  become  eligible  for  old-age  relief  resulted 
In  increasing  the  number  of  recipients  and  total  cost. 

According  to  figures  of  the  State  commission  the  number 
of  recipients,  the  total  expenditures  for  assistance,  and  the 
average  graint  for  the  month  of  December  1937,  as  com- 
pared with  such  data  for  December  1936  and  December  1935 
are  as  follows: 
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It  appears  that  the  Federal  payments-in-aid  amount  to 
approximately  47  percent  of  the  monthly  expenditures  at 
the  present  time,  accordmg  to  State  welfare  statistics,  while 
the  State  pays  approximately  28  percent  and  the  local  old- 
age  assistance  district  25  percent.  The  net  cost  to  the 
locaLty  for  old-age  assistance  is  now  approximately  the 
same  on  a  monthly  basis  as  it  was  2  years  ago,  I  am  in- 
formed, and  that  to  the  State  is  slightly  larger.  The  prin- 
apal  gain  to  the  recipients,  according  to  this,  is  in  the  in- 
crease in  their  number,  with  no  increase  in  individual  allow- 
ances. This  is  entirely  contrary  to  what  had  been  expected 
when  the  Socal  Security  law  was  enacted.  I  know  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  representing  States 
where  old-age  assistance  plans  were  in  existence  had  ex- 
pected that  Federal  panicipation  would  Increase  individual 
allowances.  It  seemed  proper  to  assume  that  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreed  to  pay  half  of  the  grant  that  each 
individual  allowance  would  be  increased  accordingly.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case  by  aay  means.    From  the  figures 
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I  have  presented  for  New  York  State  It  will  be  noted  that 
$23.84  is  the  maximum  average  monthly  allowance.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  $23.84  be  considered  an  ade- 
quate allowance  for  any  person — yoimg  or  old — to  hve  in 
comfort. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  allowances  in  many 
States  are  much  lower  than  In  New  York  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  this  is  a  matter  for  pride  on  the  part  of  those  other 
States.  When  we  consider  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
needs  of  the  old  and  infirm  it  would  seem  that  both  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  would  strive  to  be  as 
liberal  as  possible. 

New  York  State  endeavors  to  make  its  grants  on  the  basis 
of  actual  need.  However,  the  amoimt  and  form  of  relief  and 
manner  of  granting  it  is  left  primarily  to  the  local  welfare 
ofiQcials.  For  instance,  a  recipient  in  Buffalo  receives  the 
amount  determined  by  the  local  coimty  welfare  authorities. 

An  applicant  is  required  to  declare  himself  practically  a 
pauper  before  he  can  be  considered  eligible  for  aid.  If  he 
has  any  insurance  policies  in  force,  he  must  turn  these  in 
and  renounce  forever  any  further  claim  to  them,  regardless 
of  whether  he  has  spent  a  lifetime  paying  the  premiiuns  on 
them.  The  same  holds  true  of  any  real  property  he  may 
have  been  able  to  acquire.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  unjust 
that  some  exemption  is  not  made  for  real  property  or  per- 
sonal assets,  such  as  insurance.  The  State  law  should  be 
amended  in  this  respect.  I  am  Informed  that  some  States 
have  such  exemptions. 

Industrial  and  commercial  wage  earners  of  today  are  as- 
sured of  protection  in  their  old  age  by  the  Federal  old-age 
benefit  plan  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  which  they 
make  contributions  monthly,  but  the  present-day  needy  aged, 
who  have  not  in  the  past  had  such  protection,  need  our  help 
now.  Social  Security  taxes  now  being  collected  from  em- 
ployees will  assuage  for  them  in  future  years  the  privations 
which  are  suffered  now  by  so  many  of  our  siged  people. 
These  needy  individuals  of  65  years  or  more  will  not  live  to 
benefit  by  this  pension  system.  They  are  forced  to  apply 
for  aid  from  the  State  old-age  assistance  fimd.  which  at 
the  most  can  pay  them  but  $30  per  month. 

We  all  realize  that  the  Social  Security  law  Is  still  by  no 
means  perfect.  The  very  fact  that  some  States  are  able  to 
pay  their  needy  more  than  the  other  States  shows  a  lack  of 
equalization  which  is  wrong.  Although  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gives  out  funds  to  States  In  the  same  proportion, 
many  States  are  able  to  provide  larger  sums  for  each  person 
than  others.  Colorado,  we  hear,  pays  $45  per  month  to 
old-age  recipients,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  is 
the  largest  of  all  State  grants.  Thirty  dollars  of  this  amount 
is  paid  by  the  State  and  $15  by  the  Federal  Government. 
How  these  differences  can  be  adjusted  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  worked  out. 

I  know  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  dealing  with  this 
problem  in  an  honest  and  competent  manner,  but  I  contend 
the  State  requirements  are  too  strict,  and  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  that  applicants  would  not  be  required  to  declare 
themselves  paupers  to  qualify. 

The  Federal  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  must  con- 
sider the  problem  of  providing  a  more  adequate  grant  to  the 
States  for  these  needy  people.  Although  the  small  amoimt 
which  is  allowed  monthly  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  living  and 
medical  expenses,  this  has  to  be  the  case  In  many  instances. 
These  problems  must  be  met  with  and  solved  before  the 
sccial-security  law  will  do  all  that  has  been  expected. 

Figures  released  in  April  by  the  Social  Security  Board  re- 
veal that  the  average  payment  for  old-age  assistance  per 
recipient  was  $19.34  per  month  for  the  coimtry.  We  sit  here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  conscientiously  discuss  wages 
and  hours,  fair  labor  standards  for  our  workers,  but  we  read 
that  the  needy  aged  people  of  our  country  are  receiving 
$19.34  per  month  and  do  nothing  about  it.  We  need  to  es- 
tablish fair  labor  standards  for  our  workers,  and,  in  addition, 
I  would  ask  that  we  give  equal  consideration  to  the  workers 
who  can  no  longer  labor  because  of  their  years  and  infirm- 
ities. 

Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  providing  for  In- 
creases in  the  Federal  grants  to  the  States  should  be  consid- 


ered by  this  Congress,  thus  assuring  adequate  allowances  to 
the  needy  aged.  A  hearing  should  also  be  held  on  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Act  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  in  order 
that  the  groups  advocating  this  plan  may  be  permitted  an 
opportunity  to  outline  their  suggestions.  We  must  take  some 
action  now  to  help  our  dependent  aged.  Let  us  get  busy  and 
hold  hearings  on  these  proposals  so  that  the  problem  it  pre- 
sents can  be  thoroughly  considered  from  every  angle.  It  la 
a  duty  we  must  not  shirk. 
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The  National  General  Welfare  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  H.  SMITH 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6.  192S 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  all  Indi- 
cations, each  succeeding  day  brings  the  people  of  this  Nation 
a  little  nearer  to  a  national  crisis.  Apparently  the  billions  of 
dollars  expended  for  a  return  of  prosperity  has  utterly 
failed. 

Our  business  depression  is  still  receding,  more  unemploy- 
ment than  ever  before  recorded;  municipal.  State,  and  na- 
tional indebtedness  beyond  human  conception;  taxes  on 
almost  everything  we  use  and  consume,  with  further  exten- 
sions in  the  making. 

Men  of  50  and  older  are  losing  hope,  courage,  and  ambi- 
tion, the  last  of  their  hard-earned  savings  nearly  gone,  their 
only  alternative  is  relief  employment  at  starvation  wages. 

Does  not  this  unspeakable  condition  demand  a  resetting 
of  our  sails  on  a  charted  course  for  some  port  with  a  beacon 
light  at  its  gates? 

Is  it  not  time  for  human  minds  to  lay  aside  political  envi- 
ronments and  personal  grievances,  and  allow  business  to 
expand  under  normal  conditions,  without  molestation? 

Our  present  disastrous  condition,  with  no  hope  of  perma- 
nent business  recovery  by  a  debt-increasing  program  is 
causing  citizens  throughout  the  Nation  to  turn  toward  a 
piay-as-you-go  policy  for  future  governmental  activities. 

We  all  agree  that  ccwnplete  happiness  for  our  older  people 
is  a  sound  fundamental  on  which  to  build  a  self-supporting 
structure.  Thus  we  can  fittingly  begin  such  a  program  with 
social  security,  since  there  is  pending  legislation  splendidly 
covering  this  momentous  issue. 

Dr.  Townsend,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  human 
being  to  create  a  pension-minded  public,  is  responsible  for 
the  general  welfare  bilL  This  should  have  had  congres- 
sional attention  months  ago  instead  of  being  ignored,  for 
this  problem  has  more  support  from  the  common  people 
than  any  other  issue  that  has  come  before  this  Congress. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  a  2-percent  tax  on  gross 
income,  or  six  or  more  billions  of  dollars  armually.  TtJs 
amount  will  give  every  person  60  or  more  years  old,  esti- 
mated at  7,000,000,  at  least  $65  per  month. 

As  business  improves  revenue  and  pensions  will  likewise. 
Increase.  The  higher  the  objective  realized  the  easier  It 
will  be  for  all  to  pay,  as  this  plan  lessens  instead  of  increas- 
ing debts. 

Still  more  important,  the  pension  fund  Is  expended  by 
recipients  during  month  received,  that  it  may  be  kept  in 
constant  circulation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating  a  contin- 
uous buying  power  so  necessary  for  a  return  to  normal 
conditions. 

Instead  of  distributing  relief  funds  in  bunches,  many  times 
where  least  needed,  and  serving  not  all  those  unable  to 
work,  there  will  be  money  continuously  distributed  in  every 
neighborhood,  unhampered  by  politics  and  extravagances. 

Furthermore,  It  will  Immediately  relieve  from  two  to  three 
million  part-time  and  inadequately  paid  workers,  thereby 
giving  jobs  at  once,  and  in  addition,  to  complete  employment 
which  will  follow  by  increasmg  buying  power  at  the  rate 
Of  $5,000,000  monthly. 
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individual  allowance  would  be  increased  accordingly.    How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case  by  aay  meai:is.     Prom  the  figures 
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wiU  never  give  employment  to 
Modem  methods,  libor-saving 


•ibility.  Materially  reducing  tie  hours  ol  work  would  pre- 
T«nt  idleness,  but  the  plan  would  seriously  increase  produc- 
tl«jn  costs,  without  making  provisions  for  those  declining 
yrars. 

Thus  it  would  seem  humaoje  and  businesslike  to  accept 
provisions  contained  in  the  na  ional  welfare  tHll.  and  I  hope 
you  Members  will  give  this  sutject  serious  consideration  be- 


Pinaily.  let  as  not  forget  th<  fact  that  days  of  prosperity 


all.  without  drastic  changes. 
devices  prevent  such  a  pos- 


fore  you  go  home,  even  If  it 
This  plan  win  be  a  distinct 


ilelays  adjournment  date. 
saving  in  donations,  charity. 


welfare,  and  crime  expendituns,  also  the  billion  dollars  now 
b<'ing  used  for  payment  of  pnsent  inadequate  pensioris,  in- 


conceivably reducing  taxes  anc 


Last,  but  not  least.  It  mears  the  reuniting  of  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  childrei.  It  will  remove  from  poor- 
houses  or  thousands  upon  thoxisands  of  respectable  citizens. 
Yes:   It  will  give  new  life,  hoie,  and  happiness  to  millions 


of  American  citizens  who  are 


suffering  the  agonizing  pains 


of  dependency.    God  forgive  tiat  the  land  of  the  free,  the 

home  of  the  brave,  forever  reipove  these  tortures  to  human 

beings. 

Mr.  Parmer  and  Mr.  Busiiiessman.  if  you  are  not  now 


making  a  profit,  you  do  not 


goods,  for  your  produce,  make*  money,  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  help  save  your  fellowmen  [from  disgrace,  dishonor,  and 
dianay. 

It  is  not  kindness,  affectiod.  ssmipathy,  that  is  due  our 
oJder  people.  They  have  alreidy  done  their  bit  to  build  a 
great  and  glorious  Nation,   with  its  incomparable   institu- 


tions and  enterprises.     Many 


either  did  or  offered  to  mak;  the  supreme  sacrifice,  that 


lit)erty  should  not  perish  from 


the  earth. 


It  is  a  reward,  richly  earned,  that  belongs  to  these  old- 
f adhioned  Ood-fearing  dtiaens  It  is  time  to  live  again  those 
scenes  in  the  chimney  come',  those  days  when  the  front 


door  was  left  unlocked  and  a 


oeighbor's  word  was  good 


there  will  be  more  Members 


pension  and  a  saner  way  of  o^  ercoming  depression  days. 


EXTENSION 


HON.  MART 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  JUne 


THIRD    OONORESSIONAL 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington 


W.  P.  A.  Appropriation  Act 


tax  burdens. 


pay.     If  a  demand  for  your 


have  given   their   sons,   who 


In  this  day  of  political  uncertainties,  little  do  we  know 
who  will  return  to  this  hall  of  fame,  but  my  guess  is  that 


favoring  a  liberalized  old-age 


W.  p.  A.  Pre  jects  1937-^ 


JF  REMARKS 

N  F.  SMITH 


REPRESENTATIVES  1 
6.  1938  \ 


DISTOICT    PROJECTS    IN 


WAfiHlWOTON 


)f  1937 — House  Resolution  47, 


Mr.  Spealter,  so  that  citizens 


of  the  nine  counties  of  my  c<  mgresslonal  district  will  know 
of  the  benefits  derived  by  sout  iwest  Washington  through  the 


first  session.  Seventy-fifth  Congress — I  have  had  compiled 
by  the  Works  Progress  Adml  ilstration  a  complete  and  de- 


tailed report  of  all  Third  Con  iressional  District  projects  ap- 
proved by  President  RooEeveltffrom  January  1,  1937,  to  June 
1,  193S. 

My  constituents  should  bekr  In  mind  that  while  these 
projects  were  initiated  and  binosored  by  the  State,  county, 
and  city  agencies  and  present  d  to  the  W.  P.  A.  in  our  State. 
these  projects,  before  receiving  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  Uken  bad  to  be  submitted  to 
W.  P.  A.  here  in  Washingtoo  for  study  and  review,  during 
n-hkch  I  persooally  conferred  vith  W.  P.  A.  officials  to  stress 
the  needs  of  such  proiects  (Ad  urge  that  their  favorable 


reccmmendation  to  the  President  for  appro^-al  be  expedited. 
Willie  these  conferences  on  each  individual  project  entail'Ki 
much  labor,  the  results.  I  feel,  were  highly  beneficial  to  the 
citizens  and  ccmmunities  of  my  district. 

The  ccmpilanon  of  projert.s  and  amount  of  Federal  funds 
allocated  for  same,  as  prepared  by  the  W.  P.  A.  at  my 
request,  is  as  follows: 

CXAKK    POT'S' TT 


Location 


I>«scriptioa 


Tounty-wide 

Various 

Count  y-wkle 

l>o 

Do.. 

Do 

Do - 

I>o 

Do 

Do  

Battle  (rroand 

Do 

Brish  pr&irie 

Camas   

D<. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

RidRefield 

Vwia'uver 

Do 

Do 

Do _.- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

r>r. 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do — . 

D« 

Wash'i  Ileal 

Do..-. 

Do  -_ 

Do    

Vsncouvw 

{  oiimy-«rKle 

Camas; — . 


County  ioiaL. 


Read  to  hliri'!  aiv!  ^tiut-ir.s     

Coilect  d»ia  on  laud  and  land  use 

Improve  roadi 

Community  sanitation 

Furnish  fre*  honi?  .-Lv^istance 

Prppar*  schcKil  lunches 

O^vrHtP  sewiDf  roiinis  

Ciir.r.i;!.;   fmifitt'd  t-r  sUH'lus  (ruits 

Improve  streei.5   _    .. 

Iinpnva  <eh'.K)l  eroiinds 

IrKjTi've  I,e'*-'^v.;io  Park 

Cun.-:rucT  »:vi!!ria.--iuin    .  . 

Improve  rfoniatuinm  fiv:lifi«s. 

Constnirt  -idfw.ilk-;  ,i.t1  i'urhs 

Install  ■;an;i.iry  tnirik  >»'wer 

Conduct  eiit.'i[if«riiii!  surTey 

Iniprrvi'  ■;lr>'<'t- 

Iir.pr've  crai'lf-sctiiiol  huildine 

In.prove  <trt'«"L^  

Irr.pfiv-'  Lfv.T  eh  Pfirt 

Rchu;ll  watt  r  system,   

Prepare  new  tUc  ol  records ... 

Prepare  ma(« 

OperatP  sewin?  rooms 

Prt'f J  ire  ninfis  ...__„.. - 

(.'<jii<truct  ■iaiiltarv  sewers 

Improvo  Vancimv.-r  Parrack.s  buil<lings..- 

Improve  \  aru-inivfr  Barracks  prnuods 

Inifiri'.'  -.it.Kii  r«'<;n"a!i((nal  facilities 

Dcv';-;   *=■;',  harch.TV         

Itrpr  ive  li>»'t'r  river  rnjid 

IiTii'r  r.f  >4'tnx>i  l.iiiidiut;  -  . . 

In:iT"-.r  a'M-'ir  "■■M       

Iir.provp  sc'h<x)l  t>uiMine 

Conduct  ein£i;j>'«?niie  survey 

Improvr-  ticho"!  t'ruunds  and  athletic  field. 

Compile  schedules 

Improve  r'kid.--  

Ltnprovr  >tr'\'t3 


.Amount 

$4.  :<20 

R.  (cn 

ISh.  7.'d 

(C.  4tC 

M,  717 

10.  1,SK 

iz-ai) 

ll.tJSO 

«,  522 

W.hl'^ 

48.9e« 

4i.«2*« 

2.71H 

»,  -Mfi 

9.04Q 

51.  13;! 

IMK 

8Z1M2 

843 

n0.9K3 

42.  arvj 

174,  76;i 

2&.'i 

25:. 

1,.V,() 

LOM*! 

SI,  J»W 

H,  «2n 

ift.  ino 

37.  «1 

12.720 

17.5U7 

17.  »0 

is.seo 

i.COf, 

2,147 

X«2S 

4.,»9< 

ZU66 

1.430 

704.  l.Vi 

13.  701 

1,  »7«,  yvs 

ruWLITZ   CO'  NTY 


rountv-wide 

Rr»ad  to  M'".' 

■ind  shut  ins     . .. 

$4,9n8 

V'ariour 

CoilrfT  drtt.k  nn  land  ind  lar.d  one 

8.076 

CouiitvwKle 

KfJUTil  lltf f   t" 

olt^  and  .-^hib'LS 



a,  son 

IH, 

Survf".  roads 

at,  1  rr^(  fs  of  land 

2.2.V5 

Do 

yniiBjr-  schiKjl  liiriclfs 

....... 

S,7W 

I)o 

Kurr.i.sh  frri 

iii::ir  a.'isiitance 

'.' r:>oms   .    



T.tiOO 

Do 

23.  CI 

T>o 

Can  donatC'i 

or  siirplm  fruits 

7.  aw 

Kalaraa 

1.  oiLstnict  111' 

:uiiu:u:v  ('UilJiag 

a,  500 

Kfl.<ai      

Corstnrt  t'Htnhnasr'         

3.  4!0 

Do 

I'<.   

Kcieri-noK  work  for  library 

33d 
338 

Inpr    ■•   ^:r' 

■ 

a,7w 

Ixinfview  ,     

Rpfer'T.O'  w 

rK  for  l.hrwv 

fi?H 

Ij.,    

Survf>  i:  ■;.  'i: 

I '.  •  'A  'H-;  rfiad  .    . 

47.414 

Count  y- wide  

'!  r:-:Hp[i!;ii;  (xiunty  roads.. 



'!,7W 

Count  V  tiitai- . 

132.505 

GRAY^   HARRIER   COIVTY 


Coanty-wide.. 
\'arious. . . 

Do  .  ... 
Coantv-wide... 

Do , 

Do   

Do 

Do 

Do  

Aberdeen 

r>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

Do    

Costnopolis 

Elma    

Do 

HoQui&m 

Do.'.'S.'.'.'.'. 


Can  doruit<>d  or  Mirplu-s  frwid.-tutT?-.. 

C  .lie*  t  diit-a  nn  Inn  1  a.^d  Uii<l  use 

T.wrr.-.nc  ;>uM-'-  Ulnd-^ 

Prepare  mn;.-.       ..„_.... 

Improve  iTetk?  and  nvera 

FTirnish  Trt*  hfirr.e  rvs-qstance 

C'lnimunity  san't'^ition      

C  oudu<-l  ei)«.i«*run^  survey 

Oticrate  spvung  ri«)ui.>. 

Imjirove  E  S'  

Improve  rw;r«iit  wiuil  fa»-ilities 

In.'^isill  stonr.  itif!  sacitury  sewers 

Improve  streets  and  alleys 

Conscrui'l  cara*;e     .. 

Im(>ri)ve  Alder  -'t 

Construct  *t  irni  s*'wers 

Prepare  new  file  ^A  records 

do  

luiprovp  re<T«"a:ional  camp  rtoueiU 

Construct  Kynina-Muni    ...,_. 

Comjilete  ron^tnirtinn  huiMine   

Iin[>rovp  s-tr«y>t.':  and  alleyj         . 

Compile  ^tau.vtic^  and  indexing 

...     do 
Improve  recreatioti.il  taciliijas 


h,07e 
1  IS,  999 

13.418 
13.550 
47.CB2 
10.  2w; 
71,440 

1.  .r7 

•i.'MH 
6.3ft5 

55,432 
5.  1S2 
iSW 

30.083 

,V  424 
3..1» 

21.410 
7.W8 

lli.7r7 

3ue 

61M 
1.M6 


Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  providing  for  In- 
creases in  the  Federal  grants  to  the  States  should  be  consid- 


which  will  louow  oy  increasmg 
of  $5,000,000  monthly. 


uuyuig    puwci    »V    l«uc    *.m 
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GRATS  HARBOR  COUKTT — OOnticaod 


Location 


Boqulam 

l>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Moclijw 

MontesanO— ....... 

Do 

Do 

Oakville 

Wesiport 

Nr.  Queets 

County-wide 

Eltua 

County  total. 


Description 


Improve  Peoples  Institute  Building.. 
Improve  school  recreational  facilities. 

Construct  sanitary  seww 

Pre[>are  new  file  of  records 

Construct  playfleld 

Improve  existing  road 

Prepare  hibnographies 

Improve  streets  and  alleys 

Water -distribution  system 

Improve  school  recreational  grounds.. 

Improve  streets  and  alleys 

New  road  in  sec.  35 

Improve  roads 

Complete  Oakburst  project 


LXWTS  COUNTT 


MASON  COCNTT 


County- wide 

Section  22 

\arious 

Do 

County- wide 

\'ari(>as 

Belfair 

DiUiwaup 

Shclton 

Do 

Victor 

•Shclton 

Count  y- wide 

County  total-. 


Can  donaU^d  stirplus  foodstufls.. 
Improve  recreational  facilities... 

Examine  public  lands 

Conduct  examination  of  lands.. . 
Prepare  right-of-way  power  line. 

Transcribe  data  from  records 

Construct  school  building 

Improve  water-supply  system 

Improve  streets 

Construct  storm  sewers 

Improve  Deegan  Rd 

Improve  buildings  and  grounds. 

Construct  sidewalks 

Road  work 


8EAMAXIA  COCNTT 


Count  y-wide 

Do 

Viiriou.s 

County-wide 

Stevenson-.. 

Do 

WashougaL . ........ 

Do 

County-wide 

North  Bonneville. . . 

County  totsL. 


Furnish  free  home  amistanoe 

Prepare  school  lunches 

TraiLscribe  public-reoords  data 

Can  donated  or  surplus  fruit 

Improve  town-owned  streets 

Construct  county  community  building- 
Improve  school  buildings.. 

Improve  playground 

Furnish  free  home  assistance ... 

Street  improTements 


Amount 


TBrRSTov  rorxTT 


$2,32fi 

1.493 

6.291 

5,904 

41.  2.i9 

13,  763 

2,030 

7,482 

5.917 

1.778 

13,709 

10.564 

3,  164.  2S8 

2,063 


3.  715.8SS 


County-wide. 

Read  to  blind  and  shut-Ins 

K9S8 

Various 

Collect  data  on  land  and  land  me 

8,078 

Counly-w  ide 

Conduct  land-U!W  survey 

aaeoo 

Various 

Examine  public  lands 

1)8,999 

County-wide 

Furnish  free  home  assistanoe 

7.800 

l^b<ir  lone  7 

Repair  and  replace  bridges 

Prepare  schoc  lunchee 

29,905 

County-wide.-. 

15,305 

Various 

Conduct  examination  of  lands 

72,794 

Labor  lonos  4.5,6... 

Reconstruct  roads 

45,  143 

County-wide 

Operate  sewing  rooms 

56.898 

Do 

Can  donated  or  surplus  fruits 

7.03« 

I^bor  zone  1 

Improve  oounty-owned  roads 

45,456 

Ceniralia 

Improve  schoo.'  buildings 

1,799 

Do 

Improve  drainage  China  Creak 

8.765 

Do 

Prepare  new  file  city  recortb 

1,852 

Do 

Improve  streets 

16,722 

Chehalis 

Improve  buildings 

5,200 

Do- 

Copy  and  work  over  plat  books 

756 

Do 

Operate  library  services 

600 

Do 

Improve  streets 

40,727 

Nr.  ChehalLs 

Improve  fairground . 

A  662 

Do 

Improve  SalMT  Creek 

10.965 

Do 

Improve  roads 

26,254 

Do 

Construct  sidewalks 

7,740 

Do 

Improve  school  buildings — ... 

4.303 

Doty - 

Improve  recreational  facilities 

1,311 

North  Doty. 

Improve  school  buiWing 

Repair  contributed  clothing 

3,487 

County-wide.— 

11,924 

Nr.  Klaber.._ 

Improve  recreational  facilities 

6.442 

Pe  Ell.- 

Construct  building  to  shop.- 

8.222 

Tolwio 

Improve  water  storage  facilities 

6.091 

V'ader . 

Operate  library  services 

Construct  building 

450 

Winlock 

9,909 

Centralia. 

Improve  State  armory  grounds 

6,686 

County  total.. 

637,8*7 

$2,385 

2,380 

118.999 

72.794 

24, 058 

18.597 

4.465 

1.235 

9,493 

3,768 

4,944 

1,594 

]0l.^S7 

299,248 


665,547 


TAOnC  COUNTT 

Various 

Examine  public  lands 

$118,999 

County-wide-- 

Prepare  school  lunches 

3,150 

Do 

Operate  sewing  rooms. 

7.083 

Various- 

Transcribe  public-records  data 

18.597 

Brooklyn 

Develop  county  road  right-of-way 

5,560 

Menlo 

Modernize  grade-school  building 

5,300 

Raymond... 

Improve  city  water  system 

Willapa  Valley  water  system. 

12,039 

Do 

7,100 

Do-.„ 

Improve  streets. 

9,740 

County  total. . 

187,568 

$810 
1,870 

18,597 
2,1.36 
1.435 
8.229 
2,322 
6,609 
3,280 

25,903 


71,071 


Location 


Varlons 

County-wide 

Various 

County-wide 

Do 

Do 

r.oad  district  1 

Various 

County-wide 

Various 

County-wide. 

Road  district  1 

Waldrich  Road 

Buooda 

Do 

Do 

Do 

East  Olympia 

Laeey 

Littlerock 

Do 

Olympia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do— 

Do..-. 

Nr.  Olympia - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rochester 

Do 

Tenino 

Do. - 

Tumwater 

Do 

Do.- 

Do 

Yelm 

Do 

County-wide 

Do 

County  total. 


Description 


Transcribe  data  from  puhlir  reonrd.s... 

Can  donated  or  surplu.'  foodstufTs 

Collect  data  on  land  and  land  use 

Improve  roads 

Operate  sewing  rooms 

do -. 

Improve  roads 

Examine  public  lands 

Prepare  school  lunches 

Examination  of  lands 

Tabulate  and  summariie  data] 

Improve  roads 

Improve  road 

Improve  water  distribution  system 

Improve  RTade-school  building 

Improve  water  system 

Reoon.struct  and  improve  road 

Improve  roads 

Reratalog  book  collections 

Improve  grade  school 

Improve  school  playfleld....„ 

Operate  library  lervicae 

Construct  storm  and  sanitary  sewers.. 
Improve  water  distribution  system . . . 

Prepctfe  booklets  for  distribution 

Prepare  new  file  of  records 

Compile  Index  for  existing  records 

Make  maps  of  school  locations 

Index  records 

Repair  books  for  library . 

Conduct  State-wide  survey 

Index  public  records 

I*r«pare  new  file  of  personnel  records.. 

Improve  water  system 

Prepare  land-use  maps 

Improve  transptortaXion  facilities 

Improve  streets  and  alleys 

Prepare  scale,  plat,  and  section  maps.. 

Construct  historical  markers 

Improve  Collins  Grade  School 

Improve  roads 

Construct  school  building 

Improve  mimidpal  watershed 

Improve  Black  Lake  County  road 

Improve  roads ... 

Improve  grade  school 

Improve  hich-scbool  playfield 

Improve  high-school  gymnasium .. 

Operate  public-library  services 

Improve  school  grounds 

Construct  public  building 

Improve  streets. 

Improve  irrigation  district  system 

Operate  library  services 

Improve  creeks  and  ditches 

Improve  roads . 


WAHKIAKUM   COVNTT 


Various 

County-wide. 

Cathlamet... 

Do 


County  total. 


Tran.scribe  public-records  data 

Can  donated  or  surplus  fruits 

Construct  water  main. 

Right-of-way  for  bridge  approach 


.Amount 


lis,  W7 

(i.0l3 

8.076 

41.034 

17.IW2 

53.048 

40.  602 

118,  iW9 

11,350 

71794 

3,162 

35.170 

32,240 

3.43S 

621 

9,  mi 

24.234 

41.009 

1.304 

80« 

2,584 

3.437 

6,553 

14.390 

3,777 

A,  mo 

7.783 

7.782 

19,560 

7.'i6 

1,728 

1.932 

4.632 

2,656 

2,104 

16,712 

7VJ 

9,920 

127.  15« 

793 

4,348 

600 

29.113 

17,739 

36,548 

38,680 

38.133 

4.  .WO 

6,808 

1,630 

1,304 

2,623 

6,903 

11,, WO 

15,  .W4 

600 

7/i.Vi2 

79^940 


1.  814,  787 


$18,507 
4,270 
Z803 
2,010 


77,«7» 


An  Open  Letter  to  Congressman  Polk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6.  193S 


LETTER  AIMSRESSED  TO  HON.  JAMES  O.  POLS 


Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  open  letter 
addressed  to  me,  under  date  of  April  11.  1938,  which  was 
printed  In  the  Greenfield  Daily  Times,  of  Greenfield,  Ohio,  of 
which  Mr.  Pat  Shrock  is  editor: 

The  Times  has  followed  with  keen  Interest,  Mr.  Polk,  your  atti- 
tude toward  a  number  ot  admlnlAtratlon-^xjOBored  measures  wbtcb 
bave  been  submitted  to  Congress  within  the  past  year  and  which 
Coogress  has  wen  fit  to  refute.  Most  recent  instance  (tf  this  luiture 
was  the  defeat  by  the  House  at  Be|K«sentatlv«s  on  Rlday  ot  tb* 
so-called  reorganization  bllL 
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turi 


occasloi  ed 


ent 


com  tantly 


Mr   Poi-K.  the  Tlmp«  takes  till* 
a<ifi;ng  your  aAnia&tive  vote  to 
H.use  to  adopt  a  motion  to  ret 
non  comnmte*.  the  climactic 
discard. 

The  reorganisation  bill 
pie  of  the  United  SUtea,  much  m 
eiilargrment  bill,  which  waa  also 
yt-ar      The  electorate  of  the  Sixtl. 
Washington  expr««dy  to  repreae 
t<nn.s   their  objections  to  the 
taroughout  the  land  strongly 
tcir«  to  reject  It. 

That  you.  Mr    Polk,  have 
y»:uT  district  their  (jptnlona  and 
b.en   evident  by  your  request* 
corresfMindence  and  by  peraonal 
throughout  the  district. 

The  Tlniea  bellev«B  that  you 
ysur   district   aennus   conilderatl^n 
Dilnd  the  proa  and  cons  of  all 
nsquired  to  vote  In  the  House. 

The   Times   believes,   therefore 
organization   bill  on   n-Ktay   la 
district 

Passage  of  the  reorganlcatton 
•xecuti\T  branch  of  Oovemment 
tAe  Constitution,  more  pover 
believe  the   Kxecuttve  ahould 
puastss  under  the  American 

The  measure  in  It*  original  fo^-m 
table  dictatorship  and  In  its 
constitutional   aalegvkards  and 
powers 

By  defeating  that  measure,  yoii 
vesentatlvea.  have  upheld  that 
meet  by  the  people."  txicause  by 
at  the  American  peofUe.     The 
twlng  go¥«m«d. 

Importance  of  defeating  the 
Cibvtous  purpose  and  Intent  the 
rmn  power  to  abolish  or  control 
cncomlsalona,   and    bureaus. 
Ilspublieana,   ranaer-Laborttcs 
In  a  Kreait  American  gesture  am 
tlon  emphatlcalty  called  to  a 
tarian  form  of  government  for 

Yes.  Mr.  Polx.  the  Times 
Democrat    nor   a   Republican   on 
were  a  RepresentatlTe  of  your 
And  la  ao  commending  you 
Bomeiit    lose    atght    of    the    mu^h 
leader* hip  of  President  Roosevelft 
ttemarcatlcn    between    aooordioiK 
tboUsh  at  will  fur.dameinal  pr; 
this   Nation   t>emme   great   and 
progress  ss  among  the  noble«t  ot 


opportunity  to  commend  you  for 
of  a03  oUter  Uembeas  of  the 

the  bill  to  a  special  reorganiza- 
vdte  which  sent  the  measure  into 


deep  concern  among  the  peo- 

dld  the  proposed  Supreme  Court 

defeated  by  Congress  within  the 

Ohio  District,  whom  you  are  In 

,  voiced  to  you  in  no  -ancertain 

reorganization  bill.   Just   as   voters 

MX]  fti.  theix  Coogressmen  and  Sena- 


,  sought  from  the  people  of 

advice  on  leglalattve  matters  has 
o  tbem  through  the  m«dlum  of 
»ntact  with  them  on  your  visits 

have  given  such  expresslens  from 
cl3n  while  weighing  In  ycur  own 
measures  on  which  you  have  been 

that  your   vote  against  the   re- 
ti  accord  with  sentiment  in   your 


bill   would  have   centered   In   the 

far  more  power  than  intended  by 

the  people  of  the  United  States 

more  power   than   he   should 

of  democracy. 

would  have  establlshod  a  verl- 

form  would  have  weakened 

^ven  to   the   President   dangerous 


thin 

hiive 
pre*  ept 


am  Ended 


•r 


Mj  Report  to  the  People 
District  of 


EXTENSION 


HON.  MART1IN 

OF  WA-iil 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washingtop 
take   ihi«  opportunity   to 
southwest  Washington  a  brlj?f 
as   their   Representative  In 
have  followed  during  previo^u 
is  InXonnation  whlcfa  they 


ai'e 


Prom  IMS  to  1096  labor. 


.  Mr.  Pouc.  and  those 203  other  Bep- 

inclple   which   calls  for   '  govern - 

your  votes  jou  voiced  the  opinion 

thus  still  gcwcm.  rather  than 


people 


rqorgmnlcatlon  bill,  which  ftad  as  lu 

centralialng  In  the  Executive   cf 

numerous  governmental  a^'cncies. 

traiaceiutod    party    lines.     Democrats. 

knd   Progressives   teamed   together 

once  again  and  without  reserva- 

h^lt  the  movement  toward  a  totali- 

tlieae  United  SUtea 

ooriimends  you.     Tou  were  neither  a 

Priday     Pirst  and  foremost  you 

dlktnct  and  an  American. 

Mi.  Pouc.  the  Times  does  not  for  a 

good    accompLi£>hed    under    the 

But  there  Is  a  distinct  Une  of 

power   to  do   good   and    power    to 

ijclples  of  trovernment  under  which 

under  which    it   will   continue   u 

man  a  ct^«t»oTw 


of  the  Third  Congressional 
Washington 
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RErRESEXTATTVKS 


Monday,  ,'iLne  6.  1938 


I 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  nm  glad  to 

alaln  reoder   to   the   people   of 

account  of  my  stewardship 

[>>ngre8s,   a  practice  which   I 

Msslons.  as  I  feel  that  this 

entitled  to  receive. 

I 


CUiVBI  1  IONS 


Industrial,  farm,  and  business 


oondlilona  tmprored  substantially  and  steadily  as  compared 
with  the  terrible  conditions  which  existed  from  1929  to 
"^   '      ■"  of  1937  and  the  early  part  of 

to  many  local,  national,  and 


19SJ.    Durtaf  the  latter  pari 
1938  conditions  receded  due 


International 


temporary  condition  has  not 


Rapply  for  all  of  as,  however,  this 


been  neglected  and  aOowed  to 


drift  and  continue.    Pretldeqt  Roosevelt  axxl  Congxieas  have 

of  cooperation  and 


aid  and  as  a  result  the  improvement  which  commenced  in 
1933  Is  again  b'^ing  resumed. 

The  immediare  outlook  for  labor,  industry,  agriculture, 
and  business  irmprally  Is  bright.  The  Federal  housing 
legislation  is  already  proving  beneficial  and  our  export  trade 
is  also  picking  up.  Japan,  after  having  made  no  purchases 
for  a  y^ar,  is  again  in  the  market  and  placing  orders.  The 
a^ricuitural  act  is  causing  better  prices  for  all  farm  products 
and  the  retail  and  wholesale  mercantile  business  will  be 
stimuiated  as  a  direct  result  of  the  new  industrial  and 
agricultural  buying  and  spending  power. 

During  the  Roosevelt  administration  we  in  southwest 
Washington  have  not  suffered  further  bank  failures.  In 
fact,  in  ^he  largest  city  in  my  district,  Aberdeen,  a  new  Stats 
bank  has  been  chartered,  and.  recently,  one  of  the  largest 
banking  orgamrations  in  the  country  has  acquired  control  of 
four  ixnportani  baioks  in  our  section  of  the  State.  This  is 
strong  evidence  of  faith  atxl  confidence  in  the  present  and 
future  cf  souihwest  Washington. 

NEtTHALITT    AND    PKACI 

We  have  cause  to  be  deeply  grateful  that  as  a  result  of  the 
neutrality  legisiaUon  which  we  have  enacted  in  Congress  and 
the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt  we  are  at  peace  with  the 
world.  It  has  been  and  shall  continue  to  be  my  position  that 
those  of  our  citizens  who  remain  in  the  war  zone  In  the  Far 
East  shall  do  so  at  their  own  peril,  and  I  also  favor  removing 
our  gunboats  nut  of  China.  Let  our  investments  elsewhere  in 
the  world  alio  be  at  the  risk  of  those  who  have  made  them, 
for  they  are  not  worth  one  American  life  or  one  drop  of 
American  blood. 

I  favored  the  Ludlow  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  a  referendum  by  the  people  before  the  United  States 
enters  another  foreign  war,  excepting  in  case  of  invasion  or 
attack  by  a  foreign  nation,  In  which  event  the  amendment 
does  not  apply  Everj-  able-bodied  man  in  the  Nation  will 
immeditely  take  up  arms  in  case  our  country  is  invaded  or 
threatened  with  inva.'^ion.  However,  when  it  comes  to  foreign 
war  overseas  and  war  thousands  of  miles  away  In  another 
part  of  the  world.  I  beliove  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  thenis^'lv^'j,  to  decld*^  whether  they  want  to  partici- 
pate In  such  foreign  wars  and  pour  out  their  blood  and  their 
treasure.  If  the  people  are  ccnipetcnt.  and  we  know  they 
are.  for  such  is  the  essence  of  our  form  of  government,  to 
elect  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  reach  such  a  decision 
lnvoTvin.7  this  is.me  of  life  and  death,  then  they  are  equally 
competent  to  make  the  d<^ci.<ion  themselves. 

CrNKRAL    WELFARE    ACT,    H.    K.    4  199 

We  have  sucr*»»ded  m  this  Congress  in  enlisting  the  strong- 
est support  m  behalf  of  the  General  Welfare  Act,  H.  R.  4199, 
embodying  the  principles  of  the  Townsend  National  Recovery 
Plan,  which  we  have  evrr  had  I  have  continued  my  efforts 
both  in  and  outside  cf  Congress  and  have  served  on  the 
steering  ccmmittee.  of  which  I  am  now  the  veteran  member. 
We  have  secured  the  signatures  of  160  Members  of  Congress 
on  our  petition  for  hearuig.s  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  are  assured  of  hearings  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  In  January 

W^  are  constantly  accumulating  new  evidence  In  support 
of  this  great  national  recovery  plan.  The  tax  formula  is 
proving  successful  and  Its  soundness  and  feasibility  are  being 
demonstrated.  In  a  brief  4  years  time  we  have  made  more 
rapid  progress  in  funhcrlng  this  legislation  than  has  ever 
been  made  in  behalf  of  similar  legislation  In  Congress  and 
victory  Is  in  sight.  I  have  and  will  continue  to  urge  that  all 
supporters  of  this  meritorious  legislation  unite  solidly  behind 
the  general  welfare  art,  H,  R.  4199,  and  put  forth  our 
every  effort  until  we  secure  full  committee  hearings  and  a 
fair  consideration  and  record  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
MT  nuxaiMrvit  votimo  idcoro 

In  my  reports  of  previous  sessions  I  have  set  forth  in  detail 
my  official  votes  and  activities.  In  this  last  session  I  have 
continued  my  progressive  voting  record,  of  which  I  am  proud, 
and  have  voted  for  the  following  major  measures: 

PlrsL  Tlie  National  Recovery  Appropriation  Act  of  1938, 
providing  funds  for  ail  relief  and  public -works  agencies  in 
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order  to  furnish  employment  for  labor  and  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  to  aid  business,  agriculture,  and  industry. 
These  funds  wUl  be  expended  and  placed  In  circulation  and 
Invested  in  worth-while  projects  In  every  community  in 
southwest  Washington.  There  will  be  immediate  benefits 
and  also  long-term  benefits  which  will  continue  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Second.  The  wage  and  hour  bill,  to  increase  wages, 
shorten  hours.  Improve  working  conditions,  abolish  child- 
labor,  and  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  workers  of 
America.  By  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage 
earners  to  buy  farm  products,  it  will  thereby  increase  the 
income  of  the  American  farmer  as  well  as  the  American 
laborer.  This  legislation  Is  especially  advantageous  to  our 
section,  because  It  will  enable  our  citizens,  who  are  employed 
In  the  pulp,  paper,  plywood,  veneer,  lumber,  shingle,  and 
forest  products  industries  to  compete  upon  a  more  equitable 
basis  with  southern  operators. 

Third.  The  housing  bill,  strongly  favored  by  organized 
labor  and  the  building -materials  industries.  It  will  provide 
modem,  decent,  sanitary  hcmies  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  now  lack  the  same.  It  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to 
workers  in  the  building  trades,  the  lumber,  pljrwood.  veneer, 
shingle,  and  other  allied  industries  and  to  manufacturers 
generally. 

Fourth.  The  farm  bill,  to  control  farm  surpluses  and 
stabilize  the  market  for  farm  prices  and  carry  out  a  soil- 
conservation  and  soil-building  program.  It  benefits  30,000,- 
000  of  our  citizens  who  are  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  who  natiu-ally  comprise  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  domestic  market  for  manufactured  goods 
and  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  including  lumber  and  forest 
products. 

Fifth.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  appropriation 
resolution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939.  This 
renders  available  $50,000,000  for  the  continuation  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps,  which  are  giving  needed  employment  to 
thousands  of  young  men  who  are  doing  useful  work  In  build- 
ing roads  and  trails,  fighting  forest  fires,  and  constructing 
recreational  facilities  In  National  and  State  parks,  military 
and  naval  reservations.  It  will  result  in  the  retention  of 
those  camps  which  have  not  completed  their  work  and  which 
have  not  been  discontinued  by  recommendation  of  National 
and  State  park  officials. 

Sixth.  The  bill  H.  R,  9725,  reducing  the  percent  of  re- 
quired service -connected  disability  from  20  to  10  percent  and 
removing  time  limitation  for  filing  of  claims,  to  benefit 
widows  and  children  of  World  War  veterans.  The  bill  H.  R. 
8729,  increasing  pensions  to  needy  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  and  World  Wars  from  $30  to  $40  per  month  and 
liberalizing  the  yardstick  for  arriving  at  total  disability  of 
the  veteran.  The  bill  H.  R.  2904,  providing  travel  pay  to 
the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  The  bill  H.  R. 
5030,  which  provides  $60  per  month  for  Spanish  War  vet- 
erans of  the  age  of  65  years  and  $100  per  month  for  Span- 
ish War  veterans  who  require  aid  and  attendant.  This  bill 
was  passed  in  the  House  last  session  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate this  session.  I  have  actively  supported  these  bills  and 
all  other  veterans'  legislation  considered  and  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  House  Committee  on  Pensions,  of  which  I  am  the 
active  ranking  Democratic  member  and  of  which  I  have  fre- 
quently acted  as  chairman  the  past  year  during  the  absence 
and  illness  of  the  regular  chairman. 

Seventh.  TTie  Navy  and  Army  appropriation  bills,  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  national  defense  and  protect  the  homes, 
lives,  and  property  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
America. 

Eighth.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  establishing 
a  retirement  pension  system  for  the  railroad  workers  of  the 
Nation.  I  have  also  actively  supported  H.  R.  10127,  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  bill.  While  It  Is  not  a  matter 
regulated  by  congressional  action,  I  nevertheless  deplore 
and  oppose  the  announced  wage  reductions  as  unjust  and 
indefensible.  Instead,  the  railroad  executives  should  reduce 
their  own  exorbitant  salaries. 


Ninth.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1938.  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  regular  Federal -aid  program  of  road 
construction  In  cooperation  with  the  States  without  inter- 
ruption. It  also  authorizes  Federal  aid  to  secondary  or 
feeder  roads,  including  farm-to-market  roads,  rural  free 
delivery  mall  roads,  and  public -school  bus  routes.  It  fur- 
ther continues  the  provision  for  elimination  of  hazards  to 
life  at  railroad  grade  crossings  on  the  Federal -aid  highway 
system.  I  opposed  section  12  because  I  considered  It  to  be 
discriminatory  against  munlcipaiities. 

Tenth.  War  Department  civil-functions  appropriation  bill 
for  1939,  river  and  harbor  authorization  bill,  and  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1938,  contsdning  numerous  Items  for  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  existing  projects  and  surveys  of 
new  projects  in  southwest  Washington. 

Eleventh.  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  loans 
to  electrify  the  farm  homes  and  reduce  the  drudgery  of  farm 
work.  It  will  also  result  in  the  sale  of  much  electrical  equip- 
ment and  appliances  by  local  merchants  and  dealers. 

Twelfth.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1938,  to  raise  requisite  reve- 
nue by  corporate  and  Individual  taxes.  This  legislation 
modified  the  undistributed -stuplus  profits  tax  on  small  cor- 
porations, as  had  been  approved  by  President  Roosevelt,  in 
order  to  aid  and  encourage  industry,  so  that  there  may  be 
increased  employment  and  labor  pay  rolls.  It  also  carries 
the  provision  of  a  bill  which  I  introduced  and  sponsored 
which  provides  for  a  more  accurate  and  true  measurement 
of  lumber  imported  into  this  country  and  corrects  inequali- 
ties which  have  existed  for  many  years  and  is  in  the  interests 
of  those  employed  and  engaged  in  the  liunber  industry. 

Thirteenth.  Loans  to  Industry  Act,  providing  $1,500,000,000 
for  loans  to  private  Industries  and  business  enterprises  to 
create  employment  for  labor  and  also  authorizes  loans  to 
States,  municipalities,  and  other  public  agencies. 

Fourteenth.  Additional  Federal  Judges  bill,  providing  an 
additional  Federal  Judge  for  western  Washington  to  expe- 
dite litigation  in  the  interests  of  the  average  citizen  and 
litigant  of  small  means. 

Fifteenth.  The  merchant-marine  bill,  to  aid  and  encour- 
age American  shipbuilding  and  rehabilitate  the  American 
merchant  marine,  important  to  shipping  and  commerce  in 
western  Washington. 

Sixteenth.  The  antimonopoly  investigation,  as  a  basis  for 
future  legislation  to  curb  the  evils  of  monopoly. 

I  voted  against  the  Boland  fuel -oil  bill  to  tax  gasoline  as 
an  unjustified  tax  which  would  further  raise  the  price  to 
the  consumer. 

I  voted  against  the  motion  to  recommit — kill — the  modi- 
fied reorganization  bill,  as  amended  by  the  House,  which 
exempted  all  quasi -legislative  bureaus  and  departments  and 
required  approval  by  Congress  of  all  changes  made  by  the 
Executive,  a  very  conservative  bill,  in  the  interests  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

I  have  signed  the  discharge  petitions  on  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  mortgage  refinancing,  the  home  owners'  refinancing, 
cost  of  production  and  moratorium  on  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  foreclosure 
bills,  which  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  signed  the  discharge  petition  on  H.  R.  2730,  the  Con- 
nery  bill,  to  protect  our  farmers  and  workers  against  foreign 
competition.  I  was  one  of  the  first  Members  to  sign  both 
of  the  discharge  petitions  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill. 

I  also  signed  the  discharge  petition  and  voted  to  pass  the 
Ludlow  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  a  referendum 
by  the  people  before  the  United  States  enters  another  for- 
eign war  in  some  other  part  of  the  world,  excepting,  of 
course,  in  case  of  attack  by  a  foreign  n&tion,  when  the 
amendment  does  not  apply. 

TAZ-KXXMFT  BXCUKIl'in 

I  favor  abolishing  the  tax  exemption  on  securities,  as  rec- 
ommended by  President  Roosevelt  ln"^hl8  recent  message  to 
Congress  and  favor  this  legislation  being  made  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  In  the  next  session  of  Congress,  as 
this  tax  reform  has  long  been  desired  by  the  people.  In 
fact,  I  Introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  7415,  on  January  29.  1934. 
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In  the  Serenty-third 
guch  McurlUes  to  Uzation. 
ered  tax-exempt.  Interest- 
fUcr«nt  tax-eT»xion  f  nuid 
ending  this  cosUy  abuse  and 


•oak  the  poor"  by  beaplnc  t;  ixes  on  the  average  dtiaen  and 


Instead  tax  the  tax-exempt 
deposit  vaulta 


bonds  hidden  away  In  safety- 


B.  ft.  TSM.  MOWSTAS'  r   AJTO 


Comress 


hav> 

PATItAK 

and 


I  have  continued  in  tfaU 
legisIatlOD  to  restore  to 
Ity  and  duty  "to  coin  money 
article   1.  section  8.     I 
Representative  WiieRT 
colleagues  in  introducing 
7330.  to  have  the  Federal 
operate  in   the  Interests  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

I  believe  that  the  enaetm«  it 
forward  stride  in  the  direction 
Oovemment,  throogh  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking 
ment  of  the  money  and 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
the  banks  for  the  benefit 
serve  thetr  needs  and 
oUaed  by  a  few  of  the 
m  the  great  centers  of 
of  a  comparatively  small 
and  multhnlUloDalres  of 
Government's  credit  should 
the  small  banks  everywhe 
west  Washington,  and  flow 
the  farmers,  small  business 
the  people  generally 


Ofngiess  my  policy  of  supporting 

the  constitutional  autbor- 

4nd  regulate  the  value  thereof"— 

therefore  gladly  Joined  with 

of  Texas,  and  ISO  of  my 

sponsoring  House  Resolution 

<3ovemment  acquire,  own.  and 

the  American  people  the   12 


shingle,  and  forest- product 
and  employment  to  so  man^i 
ington. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill, 
the  reyenue  act  and  applies 
measurement  of  impelled 


second  session,  to  subject 
have  for  osany  years  consld- 
nc  securities  to  be  the  most 
g  practiced  and  strongly  favor 
Injustice.    We  should  cease  to 


:a 


eg  this  legislation  would  be  a 

(rf  restoring  to  the  Federal 

oivnership  and  operation  of  the 

1.  the  contnM  and  manage- 

cr^t  of  the  Nation.     The  credit 

would  thereby  be  utiliied  by 

If  all  the  American  people,   to 

instead  of  being  monop- 

^>q.nirtng  institutions,  located 

for  the  use  and  benefit 

i^omber  of  the  big  corporations 

country.     The  stream  of  the 

»  freed  through  the  medixun  of 

In  the  land,  including  south- 

Into  every  community  to  serve 

firms,  and  local  Industries  and 


reqnlrt  ments, 
largest 
popilation. 


tbe 


in 


We  have  made  further  pr  >gress  In  this  session  in  securing 
more   advantageous   treatmint  for   our  Important   lumber. 

industries,  which  fximlsh  Jobs 
of  our  people  In  western  Wash- 


H.  R.  7934,  were  Incorporated  In 
the  excise  tax  to  the  full -board 
lumber  with  no  deduction  for 
planing,  tongtdng  and  grooving.  It  frees  the  tax  from  the 
legal  technicalities  and  narrow  interpretations  which  have 
heretofore  curtailed  its  valie.  I  have  also  actively  favored 
the  marking  of  imported  h^mbcr.  Indicating  the  country  of 
Its  origin. 

In  the  negotiatloDs  with  Canada  and  England  and  the 
United  Kingdom  I  have  com  Inued  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
present  quota  limitation  of  25  percent  on  shingles  imported 
from  Canada,  based  upon  the  census  figures  under  my  bill 
which  was  enacted  into  lavi  by  the  last  Congress,  and  have 
urged  that  the  quota  be  pro  "ated  on  a  fixed  monthly  basts  to 
prevent  dcmping .  This  is  the  first  protection  of  any  kind 
against  foreign  competition  |the  men  employed  In  our  shingle 

years,  and  I  strongly  favor  the 

continuation  of  this  protect|on  until  we  can  secure  an  abso- 
lute embarfo  against  the  In  TortaXUm  of  foreign  shingles. 

In  my  conferences  with  t  le  Bute  Department  I  have  also 
urged  that  In  our  new  i  sd^roeal-trade  agreement  with 
Canada  the  present  ezdag  mx  and  tarUI  duty  and  particu- 
larly the  quou  llmltatiao.  the  first  we  have  ever  had.  be 
extended.  In  relation  to  th » new  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
being  negotiated  with  Bnfl  tnd  and  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Canadian  lumber  operators 
now  enjoy  the  advantages  yt  preferential  tariffs  within  the 
British  commonwealth  of  nations,  which  render  It  difficult 
for  our  manufacturers  to  o^pete  with  them  upon  an  equal 

urged  that  these  preferential^  be 
removed.  These  dlacrlmln  Ulons  exist  xmder  the  Ottawa 
Agreement  of  1932  azMl  we^  a  retaliatory  measiire  Imposed 

Kingdom  against  our  country  as 
tariff  schedules  which  we  levied 


by  England  and  the  United 
a  direct  result  ol  the  high 


agamst  their  other  products  pursuant  to  the  Hawley-Smoot 


tariff  law  of  1930,  enacted  during  the  Hoover  administration. 
As  a  consequence,  we  lost  to  Canada  much  of  our  export- 
lumbCT  trade  within  the  British  Empire  and  it  is  this  that  we 
are  now,  during  the  Roosevelt  administration,  seeking  to 
recapture  by  correcting  the  mistake  which  was  made.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  State  Department  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this 
matter,  which  would  substantially  increase  our  export  trade 
in  lumber  and  all  forest  products,  and,  of  course,  benefit  the 
men  employed  In  these  industries. 

SWEDISH -mTtnSH   TEHCENTENAaT 

I  have  for  the  pest  several  years  supported  actively  the 
movement  for  a  proper  naLiooal  celebration  and  observance 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  permanent 
settlement  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns  in  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware. Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  I  collaborated  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  securing  the  enactment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  499  and  Public  Resolution  No.  71, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  providing  for  the  official  celebration 
of  these  great  historical  events.  I  have  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  which  arranged  for  the 
celebration  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  Swedish  and 
Finnish  people  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  con- 
tributions to  American  civilization  and  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  southwest  Washington. 

BXOSGAKTZATION     BILL 

"niere  has  t)een  no  general  overhauling  and  appraisal  of 
the  various  bureaus  and  departments  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
m<^nt  since  it  was  founded  150  years  ago.  Consequently, 
there  exists  much  overlapping,  duplication,  and  conflict  of 
effort,  resulting  in  great  waste  and  inefficiency  and  what  is 
usually  called  Government  red  tape.  This  situation  has 
l>een  recognized  by  every  President  we  have  had  for  the  past 
40  years,  commencing  with  Grover  Cleveland,  and  the  plat- 
forms of  both  major  political  parties  have  repeatedly  stressed 
the  need  for  Government  reorganization,  and  in  1932  Con- 
gress voted  President  Hoover  much  broader  powers  than 
those  set  forth  in  the  legislation  which  came  before  this 
session. 

I  voted  against  the  motion  to  recommit  (kill)  the  modified 
reorganization  bill  as  amended  by  the  House,  as  it  expressly 
exempted  all  quasi-legislative  and  quasi-Judicial  bureaus  and 
departments,  including  the  Veterans'  Administration,  ex- 
tended the  Civil  Service,  and  provided  that  before  any  order 
of  the  President  would  become  effective,  the  President  had 
to  report  the  result  of  his  findings  back  to  Congress,  and 
Congress  had  60  days  within  which  by  concurrent  resolution 
of  a  majority  It  could  prohibit  any  order  of  the  President 
from  taking  effect.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  propaganda 
that  this  legislation  would  establish  a  dictatorship  was  as 
ridiculous  as  it  was  falsa  and  malicious.  Needless  to  say,  I 
am  bitterly  opposed  to  any  form  of  dictatorship,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  more  Instead  of  less  democracy  in  this 
country. 

I  received  less  than  40  commimi cations  from  my  district 
in  opposition  to  the  reorganization  bill  and  it  was  very 
apparent  that  the  writers  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  House  bill  and  were  totally  unfamiliar  with  Its 
provisions.  If  the  reorganization  bill  in  the  same  modified 
and  amended  form  again  comes  before  the  House,  I  shall 
vote  for  it. 

rZSUUL    AID    TO    IDUCATXON 

I  have  acUvely  supported  the  Harrison-Fletcher  bills,  to 

provide  funds  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools,  teacher  education,  rural  libraries,  and  adult  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  also  actively  favored  providing  In  public-works 
and  relief  appropriation  bills  adequate  funds  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  school  teac-hcrs  and  msdntaln  our  public  schools 
as  well  as  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  as  I  consider  the 
cause  of  public  education  to  be  of  paramoimt  importance. 

For  the  same  reasons.  I  have  favored  the  allocation  of 
additional  funds  to  the  National  Youth  Administration  to 
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finance  high-school   and  college  students  and   to  provide 
training  for  youths  out  of  school. 

LABOB    AND    TAMM    LEOISIjLTION 

Diu-ing  this  session,  as  In  previous  sessions,  I  have  ac- 
tively supported  and  voted  for  every  metisure.  without  a 
single  exception,  in  the  Interests  of  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  and  better  working  conditions  for  the  men  who  labor, 
and  which  measures  have  been  favored  by  the  labor  or- 
ganizations In  my  district.  I  have  also  continued  to  sup- 
port all  social-welfare  legislation  favored  by  the  postal  em- 
ployees, rural  and  substitute  carriers,  and  all  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  also  actively  supported  all  farm  legislation  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Grange,  the  Washington  State  Grange, 
and  the  Pomona  and  local  Grange  units  within  my  district. 
who.  because  of  their  practical  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  agriculture,  know  what  Is  best  for  the 
farmer. 

I  have  actively  supported  H.  R.  3144.  the  Lea  bill,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  excise  tax  on  egg  products.  I  also  favor  an 
absolute  embargo  against  the  importation  of  foreign  eggs, 
particularly  from  China,  as  over  90  percent  of  our  egg  im- 
ports at  the  present  time  come  from  China. 

I  have  pursued  this  policy  of  cooperation  with  labor  and 
agriculture,  which  I  intend  to  continue  as  long  as  I  am  in 
public  life,  in  the  belief  and  firm  conviction  that  the  pros- 
perity of  business  and  industry  depends  upon  and  is  measured 
by  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earners  and  farmers  of 
the  Nation. 

FLOOD   CONntOL 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  southwest  Washington, 
considerable  diking  and  flood-preventive  work  has  been  ac- 
complished as  a  result  of  my  bills  enacted  by  Congress,  Public 
Laws  Nos.  336. 337. 338,  and  339,  affecting  the  Cowlitz.  Chehalis, 
Lewis,  and  Columbia  Rivers,  and  subsequent  flood-control  leg- 
islation which  I  have  sponsored  and  actively  supported:  Cow- 
litz County,  $1.074,301 :  Grays  Harbor  Coimty.  $341,650;  Thur- 
ston County.  $103,305;  Mason  County,  $54,000;  Wahkiakum 
County.  $52,000;  Camas,  in  Clark  County,  $1,068;  Handle,  in 
Lewis  County,  $21,500;  and  Raymond,  in  Pacific  County. 
$3,572.  This  is  a  total  of  $1,651,396,  or  one-third  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  flood  control  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
Projects  are  now  pending  for  Washougal  area.  In  Clark 
County,  $226,410;  Hwaco  water  front,  in  Pacific  County,  $130,- 
782;  Lewis  River,  $195,250;  CowUtz  River,  $194,900;  Puget 
Island  and  Little  Island,  Wahkiakum  County.  $400,000;  Deep 
River  area.  $46,800;  and  Skamokawa  Creek,  $99,240.  in 
Wahkiakum  County. 

In  this  session  I  succeeded  In  securing  the  Incorporation 
of  my  bills,  H.  R.  9210,  H.  R.  9288,  and  H.  R.  9289.  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1938  for  surveys  for  new  projects  at  Vancouver 
Lake,  in  Clark  County,  of  $738,168.  and  Nfuelle  River  and 
WUlapa  River,  and  survey  for  modification  of  Wlllapa  River 
project  to  Include  Bay  Center  Channel  in  Pacific  County.  I 
was  one  of  a  group  of  House  Members  who  secured  an  increase 
of  the  appropriation  Item  for  flood-control  surveys  from 
$500,000  to  $3,000,000  to  lu-ovlde  funds  for  survey  of  the 
Chehalis  River  Basin,  to  serve  Lewis.  Mason,  and  Orays  Har- 
bor Counties,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  and  other  projects  In 
southwest  Washington. 

041CS.   rUH,   AJfD  WILOUFB  BBVXXXJPXEIIT 

-'  I  have  vigorously  supported  all  Federal  legislation  to  de- 
velop, propagate,  and  conserve  our  game  and  fish  resources 
and  have  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  game  protective 
and  sportsmen's  organizations  In  my  district.  The  Federal 
Wildlife  Aid  Act,  taking  effect  July  1.  1938.  authorized  appro- 
priations equal  to  the  revenue  derived  from  Federal  taxes  on 
firearms,  shells,  and  cartridges  for  a  Federal-State  w'ldlife 
program.  The  funds  will  be  for  State  use.  Independent  of 
any  Federal -controlled  projects,  and  will  include  ihe  selection, 
acquisition,  and  development  of  areas  for  wildlife  and  also 
research  on  wildlife  management  problems.  Hunting  license 
fees  of  participating  States  will  be  used  solely  for  wildlife 
purposes. 
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Hearings  have  been  held  on  my  bills  to  establish  fteh-cultural 
and  oyster  laboratory  stations  in  southwest  Washington  and 
are  now  in  a  position  to  be  favorably  acted  upon  as  soon  as 
funds  are  made  available  for  this  type  of  projects.  I  succeeded 
in  having  included  in  an  omnibus  bill  for  a  5-year  building 
program  an  authorization  of  $100,000  for  this  purpose,  the 
sites  to  be  selected  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

rEDERAL    PBOJSCTS    IK    80UTHWBST    WASKIKGTON 

During  this  session  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me.  as  in 
former  sessions,  to  actively  cooperate  in  every  possible  way 
with  city,  county,  school,  and  port  districts  and  State  offi- 
cials, and  local  civic  and  labor  organizations  in  securing 
favorable  action  on  useful  Federal  projects  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  nine  counties  of  my  district.  Numerous 
W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  projects,  C.  C.  C.  camps,  the  Puget 
Island  Bridge,  Longview  Subsistence  Homesteads,  Wiliapa 
Valley  water  project.  Vancouver  Barracks.  Mason  County  In- 
dian School,  the  Kelso,  Centralia,  Montesano,  Camas,  and 
Shelton  post  offices,  new  school  buildings,  gymnasiums,  play- 
grounds, street  improvements,  roads,  sewers,  dikes  smd  flood- 
control  works,  rivers,  harbors,  and  Jetty  projects,  are  all  evi- 
dence of  our  united  and  successful  efforts  in  building  a  greater 
southwest  Washington. 

Official  records  show  that  during  the  period  of  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress  and  up  to  January  1,  1938,  the  aggregate 
total  of  all  Federal  benefits  accruing  to  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Washington  amounts  to  the  huge  sum  of 
$35,788,869. 

RIVERS     AND    HARBORS     COMMITTER     AND     PROJECTS 

The  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  on  which  I 
hold  membership,  continues  to  acquire  added  prestige  and 
importance.  In  this  session,  the  message  of  President 
Roosevelt  presenting  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  our  water  resources  was  referred 
to  our  committee.  As  a  result,  legislation  dealing  with  nav- 
igation, flood  control,  power  development,  stream  pollution, 
and  allied  subjects  will  come  before  the  committee  for 
study,  investigation,  and  action.  The  legislation  to  provide 
for  planned  regional  conservation  and  development  of  all 
our  natural  resources,  including  in  addition  to  our  water 
resources,  soil  conservation,  and  reforestation.  Is  now  be- 
fore our  committee,  and  extensive  hearings  have  already 
been  held.  Specific  legislation  will  be  recommended  and 
brought  before  the  Congress  for  enactment  early  in  the 
next  session.  On  account  of  the  numerous  harbors  and 
waterways  in  our  section  of  the  State,  and  our  interest  in 
low-cost  water  transportation  for  industrial  and  farm  prod- 
ucts, the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  is  to  southwest 
Washington  by  far  the  most  Important  committee  In  Con- 
gress. I  now  rank  seventh  in  seniority  of  service,  out  of 
the  total  membership  of  25  on  this  Important  committee. 

We  have  secured  favorable  action  on  the  following  proj- 
ects: The  27-foot  ship  channel  from  Vancouver,  Wash.,  to 
North  Bonneville,  Wash.,  to  cost  $2,300,000.  of  which  $«3S,- 
000  has  been  allocated  to  start  the  work  this  year;  new 
Olympia  dredging  project,  to  cost  $98,000;  Vancouver  Turn- 
ing Basin  project,  $22,000;  Klokomln  River  project,  to  serve 
Cathlamet  and  vicinity  in  Wahkiakum  County,  $16,000; 
Knappton  turning  basin,  $4,500;  port  of  Camas- Wash- 
ougal preliminary  survey  completed  and  project  now  pend- 
ing and  resurvey  authorised. 

The  further  sum  of  $1,000,000  has  been  appropriated  tills 
year  In  addition  to  $1,400,000  last  year  to  construct  the 
South  Jetty  of  Orays  Harbor,  the  largest  Federal  project  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  excepting  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonne- 
ville Dams;  and  $230,000  for  dredging  Orasrs  Harbor  bar 
entrance;  $130,000  for  Wlllapa  Harbor  bar  channel  and 
$90,000  for  dredging  and  Improving  Wiliapa  River;  $12,000 
foi  maintenance  and  dredging  at  Bakers  Bay,  to  serve  Ilwaco. 
Seaview.  Long  Beach;  authorization  of  $25,000  for  new  proj- 
ect for  improvement  of  Columbia  River  between  Chinook 
end  Sand  Island  to  prcvide  channel  150  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
deep  and  reinforcement  of  the  existing  pile  and  timber  break- 
water, and  annual  maintenance  of  $1,500,  making  latter 
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eligible  for  future  appropriiUon  or  aDocatlon  of  P.  W.  A. 
funds  this  year. 

The  North  Jetty  project  ft  r  the  Columbia  River.  Important 
to  Bakers  Bay  and  West  Cliannel  into  Bakers  Bay  to  serve 
Cwaco.  Lons  Beach.  Seavlex  f,  Chinook.  wlU  receive  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $840,000  for  c  nnpletion  of  repair  and  restora- 
tion of  the  North  Jetty  enrcckment  now  in  progress  by  con- 
tinuing contract  entered  iaVp  November  27.  1937,  with  funds 
previously  pro\ided- 

We  secured  in  this  sesslod  for  the  BonnevHJe  Dam  project, 
administration,  generators,  c  onstruction.  purchase,  and  main- 
tenance of  transmission  liies,  the  total  sum  of  $6,300,000. 

iTTGi  TO  Ut  coifsrrruxjrrs 

respects  been  most  tn^ing  and 
has  been  unusually  heavy.    I 
o  comply  with  every  reasonable 
and  have  adhered  to  my  well- 
promptly  every  letter,  telegram, 
to  my  work,  but  I  deeply  feel 
owe  to  the  people  of  my  district 
serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  my 
eager  to  serve  with  fidelity  and 
gton  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
my  duties  as  a  Representative 
States. 


This  session  has  in  man^ 
exacting,  and  committee  work 
have,  however,  endeavored 
request  of  my  constituents 
known  policy  of  answering 
and  inquiry.    This  has  add^d 
that  it  is  a  service  which  I 
and  that  it  is  my  first  duty  tb 
energy  and  ability.    I  am  al » 
devotion  the  State  of  Washi  a\ 
and  to  faithfully  perform  sll 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Unit^ 


Mr.  Justice  1  Hack's  First  Year 


HON.  ROBERT  3W 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0|F 
Friday,  June  3  (legislative  (Hay 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

ISCOMSIN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
of  Wednesday,  AprU  20).  193S 


WALTON  HAMILTON 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Justice  Black,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Supre  me  Court  while  a  Member  of  this 
body,  has  been  subjected  from  outside  the  judiciary  to  one  of 
the  most  unprecedented  atljacks  known  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

In  the  current  issue  of  thfe  New  Republic, appears  an  article 

professor  of  law  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  which  I  ho  )e  every  Senator  and  every  person 
wht)  is  interested  in  the  sub  ect  will  read.  Efr.  Hamilton  may 
be  said  to  be  a  disintereste<  [  observer.    His  article  is  entitled 

ifear."  I  ask  that  it  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  t  le  Rxcord.  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Public  Printer  an  estim  ite  under  the  rule. 

There  being  no  objectioo.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  as  f  lUows: 

Republic.  Jujie  8.  1938] 

It  is  th«  fashion,  in  wrltlsgj  of  ICr.  Justice  Black,  to  exalt  rumor 
an/f  to  degrade  fact.  The  n  clpe  calla  for  a  modicum  of  truth; 
but  in  practice  the  portion  m  ded  Is  hardly  enough  to  sustain  the 
appearance  of  rerlty. 

As  the  mies  of  the  game  go.  the  preeent  writer  can  hardly  qualify 
He  has  never  met  Ui.  Just  ce  Black.  He  Uvea  far  away  from 
Washington.  He  does  not  enj  3y  the  confidence  of  the  family  circle 
caUed  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  has  no  access  to  the 
stream  of  vhlspers.  where  thi  writer  certain  of  his  conclusion  can 
so  easily  pick  up  an  I-had-1  >from-one-who-had-lt-froin-the-old- 
boy-himself .  His  access  to  s\  xinise  is  so  meager  that  be  Is  driven 
for  Information  to  the  ITlxlte<:  States  Reports  and  to  decorous  and 
solema  »"r>*i«  of  like  character.  But,  at  least,  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  called  before  the  great  one  m  the  land,  and  compelled  to  retract 
his  statements  and  lo  repudii  le  his  sources  under  oath. 

In  the  use  of  such  materia  s  of  appraisal  u  preliminary  word  of 
caution  L»  necessary.  A  Jurist's  work  Is  manifest  In  hts  opinions 
and  his  opln'.ons  depend  upcn  his  opportunities.  Unililce  a  poet, 
a  pbUoeopher  or  a  historian,  i  Judge  is  not  a  self-starter:  however 
great  hU  urge  to  sp:aX  he  hi  is  u  await  his  caee.  With  courts  aa 
with  crops  there  are  fat  years  and  lean.  Each  of  nine  Justices 
would  like  to  keep  busy  en  Mg  stuff,  but  preat  landmarks  of  the 
law  do  not  come  al<x>g  fast  enough  to  keep  them  aU  occupied.  In 
theory  they  are  equal;  yet  custom  has  decreed  that  ihe  Chief 
Justice  shall  hand  out  the  Jiixy  plums  and  the  dirty  work.  The 
chances  of  the  bretiiren  to  <  jsplay  their  crafts  are  at  his  mercy. 


The  knack  of  assignment  U  not  Mr.  Hughes'  strongest  point.  A 
different  universe  lies  under  each  of  nine  Judicial  hats.  The  task 
Is  to  turn  this  suray  of  competence  to  fullest  account.  A  neat 
suiting  of  cases  to  distinct  capacities  wo\Ud  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  Courts  performance;  It  might  lift  constitutional  law  to  a 
new  elevation.  Yet  the  actual  distribution  of  opportunity  is  not 
in  accord  with  so  simple  a  purpose.  Like  John  Marshall,  Mr. 
Hughes  realizes  how  necessary  It  Is  that  significant  utterances  come 
from  the  lips  of  the  Chief  Justice  himself.  Among  the  brethren 
Mr.  Roberts  has  displayed  the  greatest  flexlbUlty  in  convictions: 
and  it  Is  fitting  that  one  so  readily  enlightened  himself  should  be 
given  the  task  of  eixlight.-n.ng  others.  As  the  Court  has  swung 
to  the  left.  Brandcls  and  Stone  find  themsc!vcs  In  the  center  and 
are  blessed  with  c::ses  which  might  once  have  gone  to  McReynolds 
and  Butler.  Otherwise,  ir  is  p.ll  very  much  at  random.  Unless  an 
even  division  gives  him  the  balance  of  power,  the  newcomer  must 
for  a  lime  do  his  work  upcn  the  fringes  of  the  docket — or  else  give 
vent  to  his  creative  urge  in  dls.sent. 

The  assignments  to  Mr.  Justice  Black  have  not  been  of  cosmic 
importance.  In  fact,  even  for  a  Jurist  In  his  first  term,  they  have 
been  scant  in  number  and  narrcw  In  Issue.  The  validity  of  a 
contract  miide  by  a  soldier  with  an  Institution  which  gave  him  a 
heme — -the  power  cf  the  Government  to  recollect  the  errcnecus 
refund  cf  a  tax^the  definition  cf  Indian  coxmtry  in  respect  to 
the 'forfeiture  cf  a  rum-runn:ng  automobile — the  liability  of  » 
concern  fcr  the  tar  on  a  debt  paid  off  by  a  company  with  which 
It  had  merged — the  Incidence  cf  a  clumsy  selection  of  a  court 
up<;n  the  validity  of  a  claim  against  the  Government;  such  are 
the  kind  of  causes  in  which  Black  has  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

All  are  engaging  little  problems.  Each  Is  the  center  of  a  plot 
not  yet  reduced  to  legal  order;  but  nothing  for  a  Marshall — or  a 
Hughes — to  get  excited  about.  Now  and  then  an  opening  is  given 
for  a  neat  stroke  and  Black  gets  it  in.  In  one  case  he  argues  that 
it  is  absurd  to  say  a  "claimant's  right  would  be  preserved  by 
filing  a  petition  in  the  Court  of  Claims  but  would  be  lost"  in  a 
district  court.  Ju5t:cf  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  delicacies  In 
procedure.  In  ancther  he  holds  a  company  to  Its  tax  on  a  debt 
vicanously  discharged.  The  gain  to  the  debtor  corjKiratlon  is  "as 
real  and  substantial  as  If  the  money  had  been  paid  it  and  by  it 
paid  to  Its  creditor  "  The  thing  that  has  happened  must  not  be 
obscured  by  the  way  It  came  about.  In  a  third  he  refuses  to  allow 
a  number  of  Jailbirds,  who  committed  crimes  while  on  parole,  to 
serve  out  the  remainder  of  the  old  sentence  and  the  new  one 
concurrently  '  Parcle  Is  Intended  to  be  a  nxeans  of  restoring 
offenders  who  are  good  social  risks  to  society." 

Always  the  grtst,  small  grain  as  it  Is.  is  neatly  ground.  There 
is  no  verbal  di.-play  of  pnestxrrafl,  no  strutting  of  the  higher  pjrro- 
techmcs,  no  triumphant  victory  over  difficulties  of  the  Jurist's 
own  creation.  Instead  a  recitation  of  the  facts,  a  sharp  definition 
of  the  Is.'^ue,  an  argument  that  turns  not  to  right  or  left  but 
marches  straight  to  its  goal — and  the  trick  Is  done.  All  the  cases 
are  disposed  cf  deftly,  simply,  cenainly,  in  accordance  with  Justice 
and  common  ser^c.  The  arguments  seem  obvious  once  Black  has 
made  tliem. 

In  only  one  Instance  does  he  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  authority  In  an  important  matter.  He  rises  magnificently  to 
the  occasion  and  in  F.  T.  C.  v.  Star.dard  Education  Society  enxon- 
clates  a  doctrine  as  wholesome  &s  It  Is  novel.  The  concern  had 
sought  to  escape  the  law  by  in.oistir.g  that  Its  statements  were  so 
patently  false  that  no  nne  would  be  "fatuous  enough"  to  accept 
them  at  face  value.  Black  for  a  unanimous  bench  replied.  "Laws 
are  made  to  protect  the  trusting  as  well  as  the  suspicious" — "There 
Is  no  duty  resting  upon  the  citizen  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  these 
with  whom  he  does  business '—'The  rule  of  caveat  emptor  should 
not  be  relied  upon  to  rev.'ard  fraud  and  deception."  These  are 
simple  lines  which  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  understand. 
But  they  do  mean  that  even  the  consimaer  has  a  friend  at  court. 
But  a  stint  of  such  opinions  is  not  a  full  term's  work  for  an 
able-bodied  Jvistice.  Nor  could  Black's  ardor  In  the  public  service 
be  !»ted  in  such  an  output.  Apart  from  his  assignments,  there 
was  for  him  other  Judicial  work  to  be  done.  He  came  to  the 
Court  fresh  from  the  front  trenches  of  the  Senate.  For  more 
than  a  decade  he  had  been  busied  with  Insistent  public  problems; 
he  was  keenly  aware  of  the  current  necessities  <rf  the  people. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  Just  emerging  from  one  of  its  most 
regrettable  lapses;  and  he  could  hardly  expect  to  find  himself  in 
full  accord  with  all  It  was  di-sposed  to  do.  Activity  was  in  his 
bones  and  an  inability  to  concur  inherent  in  the  situation. 
Accordingly  his  talents  have  found  their  readiest  outlet  in  dis- 
sent; and  in  dissent  his  service  upon  the  bench  has  been  most 
conspicuous. 

A  trio  of  cases  will  give  meaning  to  the  already  familiar  line. 
"Mr.  Justice  Black,  dissenting.  '  Of  all  the  dissents  the  opinion 
In  the  case  of  the  Connecticut  General  alone  has  attracted  public 
attention.  A  bit  of  derail  must  be  given,  for  the  official  report 
is  at  odds  with  the  newspaper  accounts.  A  California  statute 
sought  to  remove  a  bit  of  chaos  from  our  conglomerate  tax  system. 
It  imposed  a  *a-x  upon  insurance  premiums;  but,  to  avoid  double 
taxation,  allowed  a  deduction  nn  reinsurance.  The  reinsurance 
company  was,  of  course,  expected  to  take  care  of  the  tax  on  the 
share  cf  the  business  it  took  over.  But  to  concerns  versed  in 
tax  avoidance,  so  reascn.tble  a  move  mi[;ht  be  made  more  generous 
Btin.  A  Cal'ff^rn'a  ccnc-m  rein-'ured  with  the  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral and  claimed  Its  deduction  Th«  Connecticut  General  paid 
up  like  a  good  boy — *nd  then  suod  for  a  refund  on  the  ground 
that  California  prcanums  were  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
California  law. 
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IX  was  not  an  easy  case:  and,  for  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Stone 
did  the  best  he  could.  For  him  there  seemed  no  escape  irom 
the  severities  of  the  Federal  system;  and.  in  an  opinion  worthy 
of  a  better  outcome,  he  allowed  the  Connecticut  company  its 
escape.  It  is  obvious,  as  a  result,  that  all  premiums  may  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  reinsurance  suid  the  State  of  California  left  holding 
the  bag.  Here  was  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  a  blow  in  favor 
of  rational  taxation.  States  are  hard  put  to  it  to  accommodate 
taxes  to  corporations  whose  activities  refxise  to  respect  State 
boundaries.  And  the  matter  has  been  hopelessly  confused  by  the 
wrinkles  with  which  the  courts  have  elaborated  the  pattern  of 
State  against  Federal  authority.  But  Stone  let  this  main  chance 
go  by — and  so  did  Black. 

The  Court's  line  of  argument  was  vulnerable  at  many  points. 
Black  made  a  few  allies,  then  boldly  executed  a  siirprise  attack. 
He  challenged  the  right  of  the  Connecticut  corporation  to  come  to 
the  Judiciary  for  relief.  He  did  not  say,  as  an  editorial  in  ctir 
greatest  metropolitan  daily  quotes  him,  that  the  corporation  was 
not  a  person  and  therefore  without  legal  rights.  Instead  he  argued 
that  until  1886  the  corporation  was  not  recognized  as  a  person 
within  the  intention  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  therefore 
could  not  plead  a  lack  of  due  process.  His  argument  Is  adequately 
grounded  in  the  documents,  but  Black  Is  too  dynamic  wholly  to 
rest  his  case  upon  the  authorities.  He  recites  the  familiar  words 
"nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law";  finds  that  the  reading  of  "person"  as  a 
corporation  makes  sense  In  respect  to  "property"  but  not  as  to 
"liberty"  or  "life";  and  argues  that  Its  only  legitimate  meaning  is 
"himian  being."  He  argues  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  In 
vogue  Is  not  the  one  adopted  In  1868;  discovers  that  the  act  of 
creation  stems  from  the  courts;  and  deplores  the  usurpation  by  the 
Judiciary  of  the  right  reserved  to  the  peope  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  argument  is  as  lively  and  devastating  as  anything  the 
reports  have  yielded  in  many  a  moon. 

The  answer  has  been,  not  that  Black  is  wrong,  but  that  a  niUng 
of  50  years  is  too  sacred  to  be  distxirbed.  It  has  not  endured  50 
years,  for  in  1886  it  appeared  as  a  dictum  and  an  oral  dictum 
at  that.  But  let  that  go.  Hardly  had  the  retort  been  uttered  l>e- 
fore  the  Court  itself,  in  the  Tompkins  case,  overthrew  the  august 
rule  of  Swift  v.  Tyson,  which  had  endured  for  well  nigh  a  hundred 
years.  It  went  further  and  decided  that  the  Court  Itself,  in  giving 
the  venerable  usage  effect,  had  been  doing  an  unconstitutional 
thing.  As  luck  would  have  It,  Black  had  beaten  the  Coxirt  to  it. 
What  was  now  set  down  as  "the  opinion  of  the  Court,"  he  had  sug- 
gested In  dissent  weeks  earlier. 

The  reaction  of  Black  in  the  Connecticut  General  and  of  the 
Court  in  the  Tompkins  case  are  remarkably  alike.  Black's  dis- 
cussion of  "corporate  personality"  and  the  Court's  repeal  of  the 
rule  of  Swift  v.  Tyaon  had  little  immediate  concern  with  the  specific 
Issues  in  dispute.  It  is  only  by  accident  that  Black's  opinion  serves 
the  cause  of  tax  reform.  The  Thompklns  case  came  along  Just 
when  the  Court  was  ready  to  blow  a  doctrine  that  should  never  have 
been  into  kingdom  come.  Whether  Tompkins  recovers  compensa- 
tion from  the  railroad  for  personal  injuries  is  a  matter  as  yet 
unsettled,  though  surely  the  victim  Is  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion. But  let  us  say  that  Tompkins  sustained  Injuries  In  cffder 
that  the  Court  might  overthrow  Sicift  v.  Tyson.  And  ought  not 
the  Court  itself  to  compensate  one  whose  injuries  were  Incurred 
In  the  course  of  judicltil  employment? 

The  attack  direct  is  more  evident  in  Black's  dissent  In  a  couple 
of  patent  cases.  As  he  so  clearly  sees,  the  whole  network  of  pro- 
ductive processes  from  which  emerge  "the  common  articles  of 
trade  and  commerce"  is  shot  through  with  patent  rights.  "By 
virtue  of  these  patents"  a  privUeged  group  "wield  tremendous 
Influence  on  the  commercial  life  of  the  nation."  Although  the 
grants  are  "for  a  limited  number  of  years"  and  are  Intended  "to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,"  an  array  of 
techniques  have  been  concocted  for  staggering  the  protection 
along,  and — in  defiance  of  the  Constitution — for  giving  long  life 
to  the  monopoly.  In  one  of  the  cases  the  issue  was  setting  the  seal 
of  Judicial  approval  upon  a  device  which  In  effect  extended  the 
patent  beyond  its  statutory  life;  in  the  other,  an  enlargement  of 
the  privileges  of  ownership  beyond  the  legal  rights  to  "make.  use. 
and  vend."  In  both  cases  privilege  was  accorded  the  imprlmattir 
of  the  Court,  and  in  both  Black  was  unable  to  go  along.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  general  concern,  his  arguments  are  telling,  the  legal 
campaign  along  the  patent  front  Is  Just  getting  under  way;  yet 
he  dissented  alone.  Private  right  sought  to  be  vested:  the  public 
Interest  was  in  Jeopardy;  and  where,  oh,  where,  were  Brandels 
and  Stone.  JJ.? 

It  is.  however,  In  the  dissent  In  the  Indianapolis  water  case  that 
the  work  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  is  at  its  peak.  A  patent  is  not 
the  only  respectable  way  in  which  property  may  be  created  by 
litigation.  Letting  the  courts  have  a  hand  in  shaping  the  rates 
of  public  utilities  does  eq\ially  well.  Among  such  causes  the  suit 
In  question  is  notorious.  It  Is  the  repetition  of  a  case  that  was 
for  many  years  In  the  courts.  Its  origin,  new  style,  dates  from 
1931.  Its  record  Is  a  veritable  museum  of  all  the  obscurities,  Ir- 
relevancles.  and  procrastinations  which  Judicial  review  can  bring 
Into  the  administrative  process.  It  becomes  further  confused  with 
each  passing  Judgment;  and,  as  If  It  had  not  been  sufficiently 
muddled,  the  Court  found  flaws  still  lurking  In  the  valuation  of 
the  properties,  and  sent  It  back  to  start  the  upward  trek  all  over 
again. 

Such  a  triumph  of  ceremonial  over  common  sense  was  too  much 
for  Mr.  Justice  Black.  He  pltmged  into  the  voluminous  mass  of 
materials  built  up  by  this  and  the  former  case  and  came  up  with 
startling   facts   that   had   escaped   judicial   notice.     The   present 


company  had  bought  up  the  property  at  a  judicial  sale  In  1881 
for  »535,000:  little  of  the  added  book  value  was  the  resvUt  of  in- 
vestment by  stockholders:  for  a  period  of  more  than  40  years  the 
average  annual  profits  were  «189.255:  the  annuad  rate  of  return  on 
the  common  stock  for  a  6-year  period  had  fluctuated  from  69  to 
96  percent.  And.  if  the  company  had  been  willing  to  accept  a 
valuauon  as  low  as  $20,282. 143,  the  matter  would  not  now  be  at 
issue. 

He  next  addresses  himself  to  the  Items  in  dispute.  He  shows 
the  Irrelevance  of  including  farms  used  for  another  purpose  and 
heaps  scorn  upon  the  claim  of  compensation  for  a  "diversion 
right."  He  refuses  to  attach  an  "imaginary  value"  to  the  "frue- 
tration"  of  an  "Imaginary  desire"  of  "Imaginary  people"  to  saU 
"Imaginary  pleasure  boats"  upon  an  "imaginary  stream."  He 
refuses  to  allow  the  total  which  eqtw^B  valuation  to  be  moved  up 
and  down  In  response  to  the  behavior  of  an  index  number.  Am 
for  the  legal  necessity  of  reappraisal  In  response  to  market  condi- 
tions, he  cannot  believe  that  "the  constitutionality  of  an  action 
by  a  sovereign  State  of  this  UrUon  Is  dependent  upon  the  market 
fluctuations  of  cast-Iron  pipe."  And  as  for  "Intangibles."  as  "ex- 
pounded by  hired  experts."  they  can  "neither  be  seen  nor  touched" 
and  "rarely  understood  "  In  fact,  the  whole  process  of  Judicial 
review  of  rates  is  lost  In  a  "confusion  of  language,"  a  "maae  of 
formulas."  and  a  "jimgle  of  metaphysical  concepts."  The  cause, 
therefore,  should  be  "dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction"  and  the 
Commission  should  be  allowed  to  go  about  Its  work  "free  from 
Interference  by  the  Federal  courts."  In  a  word,  In  respect  to  rate 
cases,  the  courts  should  shut  up  shop. 

All  of  this  Mr  Justice  Black  sets  down  in  simple,  clear-cut  lan- 
guage Intelligible  to  the  ordinary  person.  It  may  not  have  style 
as  persons  who  affect  to  be  men  of  letters  know  it.  But  If  Jits 
essence  lies  In  the  ease  with  which  verbal  currency  passes  from 
mind  to  mind,  the  Court  has  acqxilred  another  master  of  style. 
In  the  Senate  and  In  the  conduct  of  Inquiry,  Black's  rhetoric  was 
marked  by  a  probing  for  the  Issue,  a  sharp  barb  as  the  point  was 
driven  home,  a  fire  without  warmth,  a  passion  for  the  naked  truth, 
an  occasional  touch  of  sarcasm,  and  a  relentless  drive  to  the  argu- 
ment. In  Judicial  Uvery  and  with  schtrfarly  trappings  the  language 
Is  different  but  the  Idiom  remains  umnlstakable.  He  lifts  from 
the  text  to  the  margin  all  that  arrests  the  quick  staccato,  and 
achieves  for  an  opinion  an  order,  a  clarity,  and  a  drive  which 
make  It  a  work  of  art.  His  relegation  of  citations  to  the  footnotes 
Is  a  revolution  in  more  things  than  rhetoric.  The  Black  style — as 
distinguished  In  its  own  way  as  that  of  Cardoso  or  Holmee — \m  an 
expression  of  the  way  of  mind  toid  the  manner  of  the  man. 
The  opinions  are  tJl  pieces  touched  off  by  the  cause  and  th« 
I  occasion.  Yet  they  fit  together  into  a  coherent  and  articulate 
I  whole.  One  who  watches  the  decisions  week  by  week  Is  a  bit 
puzzled  by  the  lines  "Mr.  Justice  Black  concurs  in  the  result" — 
"concurs  In  the  opinion  except  for"  paragraphs  so  and  so — dissents 
alone.  Yet.  when  the  materials  are  all  brought  together,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  these  technical  devices  are  used  to  guard  the 
Integrity  of  a  judicial  philosophy.  And  this  philosophy  Is  mature, 
weU  thought  out,  and  mindful  alike  of  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  i>ecessltles  of  the  people.  To  Black  the  law  Is  the  instrument 
of  Justice,  not  an  august  corpus  which  demands  Its  ceremonial 
and  its  sacrifice.  It  must  be  fitted  out  with  simple  norms  by 
wtolch  human  conduct  can  be  appraised:  Its  processes  mxist  be 
stripped  of  Irrelevances  and  attuned  to  a  quick,  simple,  and  far- 
sighted  consideration  of  the  real  issue  In  dispute.  The  correlative 
question  and  the  ritualistic  circumlocution  must  be  kept  out  of 
harm's  way  on  the  side  lines.  The  Judge  must  be  alert  lest  ver- 
balisms get  In  between  his  mind  and  the  realities  of  life.  Above 
all.  a  case  at  law  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  trial  by  ordeal — 
in  which  legalisms  have  at  each  other  with  syllogism  and  citation 
while  the  neelected  issue  awaits  the  outcome  in  the  offing. 

His  conception  of  the  office  of  the  courts  In  a  democracy  Is  like- 
wise clean-cut.  The  Judiciary  should  stick  to  Its  lltiKatlon  and  not 
Impose  its  preferences  and  techniques  upon  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  A  few  weeks  ago.  In  the  Morgan  case,  the  Court 
sought  to  impress  the  rigidities  of  a  criminal  action  upon  the 
administrative  process.  In  his  opinion  for  the  Court,  Hughes,  C  J., 
confessed  that  he  could  not  view  the  fixing  of  prices  for  the  use  of 
the  stockyards  otherwise  than  as  a  "prosecution"  of  private  con- 
cerns by  the  Government.  He  could  not  contemplate  the  setting 
of  rates  merely  as  a  necessary  arrangement  under  which  business  is 
to  be  carried  on.  But  Black's  mind  is  Ixjunded  by  no  such  anachro- 
nism: and  he  alone  of  the  seven  who  sat  on  the  case  dissented. 
VlTien  he  concurs  in  the  Court's  opinions  he  notes  exceptlorw  to 
passages  which  concede  rights  to  corpon.tlons  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  or  which  Indulge  the  Judicial  review  of  findings  of 
administrative  bodies.  As  opinion  follows  opinion,  the  beat  falls 
insistently  upon  the  public  Interest.  The  suit  may  be  between  pri- 
vate litigants,  but  the  public  Is  a  party  to  the  cause,  and  its  interest 
the  courts  must  guard.  But  the  dominant  note  is  the  insistence 
upon  reality;  Black  caimot  understand  why  a  group  of  men.  Just 
because  they  are  called  a  co\irt,  cannot  face  the  real  issues  cleanly, 
honestly,  and  squarely.  In  all  the  body  of  personal  utterances  there 
is  not  a  radical  line.  His  protest  Is  usiially  against  an  upstart 
doctrine  which  came  into  the  law  little  more  than  a  generation  ago. 
As  a  true  conservative,  bis  habitual  appeal  is  from  the  status  quo 
to  the  status  quo  ante.  Outside  of  the  priesthood  of  the  law.  almost 
all  men  of  substance  and  good  will  would  accept  his  attitude  as 

common  sense.  

It  is  no  criticism  of  his  brethren  that  he  must  make  his  own  way. 
The  novice  must  defer  to  the  masters  of  the  craft,  and  such  def er- 
enoe  does  not  come  eertly  to  him.  He  regards  the  sacred  com*  m 
ordinary  heifers;   f^p^n  it  impossible  to  accept  verbal  symbols  as 


J''J 


"    fj 


chances  at  the  bretiiren  to 


display  their  crafts  are  at  hia  mercy. 


i uc    j    i.u-11.    V Oiijjwi liitt    pi ciii-ui; i.~.    v.eie    iiuw     Dtijonu    tile    reacn    oi    vus 


CalHomla  law. 


startling   facts   t£at   had   escaped   Judicial   notice.     The   present    '    ordinary  heilcrs;   finds  it  Impossible  to  accept  veroai  synuwi. 


'     I'  Mr 
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realities;  refua«  to  metamorphi 
Into  an  esoteric  issue  at  law 
circiixnstanoe  of  circvimlocution 
kept  decorous.    And  the  Suprecfe 
demands  at  Its  numbers  a 

A  number  of  factors  hinder 
habitat.    The  surest  bond 
Their  ways  of  exprcsBlon  arc  po 
and  lays  the  issue  bare;  Cardoz^ 
similitude  of  the  ancient  law 
Judgment  the  minister  of  Justice 
lectuai  kin.  has  been  away 
the  term.     Berides.  Black's 
TesttKl  ideas  of  the  oliler 
ttce  Brandels  has  battled 
that  his  Coxirt  has  accepted 
must  be  disturbing  to  have  a 
by  putt'ng  the  question  in  a 

Yet  Black's  ultimate  appeal 
to  the  democracy  he  professes 
that  he  is  closer  to  his  times 
standing  achievement  of  the 
domain  of  labor:  Mr.  Chief 
executed   about-face   for   his 
In  respect  to  patents,  tazatloil 
economy.  aiMl  a  host  of  probl 
sort  of  order  upon  a  ttirbulez  t 
advanced  too  little  beyond  the 
ministratlve  process,  l£r 
formity  not  only  upon  lesser 
•ions  as  well. 

Por  that  reason  the  Black 
Is  a  hopeful  synibol  and  a 
liberate  administrative  bodies 
and  to  leave  them  tne  to 
are  expected  to  serve 
its  oversight  in  the  public 
tortoise  tread  of  a 
grand  prize  for  the  Jurist's 
Btigo  Lafayette  Black  for  hli 


Hugh)  a 


the  actual  question  to  be  resolved 

falls  to  appreciate  the  pomp  and 

by  which  the  processes  of  Justice  are 

Court,  like  any  other  savage  tribe, 

_^ble  conformity  to  Its  folkways. 

an  easy  accommodation  to  his  new 

Black  and  the  Court  la  Cardozo. 

es  apart;  Black  strips  away  verbiage 

»  gives  to  current  necessity  the  veri- 

Yet  both  probe  to  reality  and  make 

And  Cardozo.  nearest  of  intel- 

the  Court  for  the  greater  part  of 

must  be  a  bit  disturbing  to  the 

For  nearly  two  decades  Mr.  Jus- 

"cost  of  reproduction  new."    Now 

theory  of  "prudent  Investment,"  It 

;«ungstar  wave  it  away  as  Irrelevant 

njvel  way. 

must  be,  not  to  his  colleagues,  but 

to  serve.     And  there  is  mctle  doubt 

tjhan  any  of  his  brethren.    The  out- 

which  draws  to  a  close  is  in  the 

Hughes,  an  able  strsteglst,  has 

Court    in    double-quick    time.     But 

.  the  established  fact  of  a  national 

l>ms  concerned  with  imposing  some 

t  industrial  system,  the  Bench  has 

dark  Victorian  ages.     Aa  to  the  ad- 

_  i  is  still  the  high  priest  forcing  con- 

c  ourts  but  upon  boards  ajid  commis- 
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dfasent  In  the  Indianapolis  Water  case 

Kboiesome  prophecy.     It  promises  to 

from  slavery  to  archaic  ceremonials 

ways  and  means  to  the  ends  they 

moves  at  a  breathless  tempo,  and 

interest  cannot  be  toned  down  to  the 

case  at  law.     If  there   were  a 

the  award  for  1938  should  go  to 

opinion  in  the  Indianapolis  Water 
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A  single  term  of  court  does 
too  early  to  appraise  the 
Ln  the  opinions  are  expresslofas 
ences  to  Indiana  and  California 
lag  more  than  rhetoric — or 
fuliy  the  want  of  respect  w 
to   State   boundaries.     As   yet 
Nation  has  drawn  Black's 
shown   that  bU  liberalism  is 
great  oconomy"  to  the  commofi 
to  recapture  an  era  of  small 
of  unjust  criticism  upon  his 
Its  effect.     A  number  of  great 
shall  was  "no  lawyer":  Tane|, 
•  ''nan  without  integrity 
d  critics  who  fear  him  because 
Can  be  withstand  a  long 
SLBd  will  not  stoop  to  fact? 
fresh  air  into  a  rather  musty 
Tear  retain  his  contact  with 
ing  times? 

Or  is  such  an  enduring 
It  Is  unfair  to  accuse  the 
tain   an  exhibit.     But  Black^ 
served  to  date  much  of  the 
outmoded  views  of  some  of 
law  courts  moves  at  a 
Terse  inatde  the  Judicial  head 
the  length  of  tenure  ts 
Court  has  ooxoe  to  perform? 
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Mr.  CEIXER.    Mr 
remarks  in  the  Rkoks  I 
ConuniUee  on  Naval  Aflairk 


not  make  a  great  Judge.     It  is  much 

work  of  Black.     Here  and  there 

that  sound  ominous.     The  refer- 

"aoverelgn  States"  mey  be  noth- 

may  indicato  a  failure  to  grasp 

hi^h  a  national  industrial  rystem  pays 

no  legal    clash   between  State   and 

into  sharp  relief.     Nor  has  he  yet 

to  be   spent   in  domesticating    'the 

good  rather  than  m  a  vain  attempt 

erprise  which  is  gone.     The  Impact 

]  «rsonallty  and  work  has  yet  to  show 

Jurists  have  had  to  "take  it."     Mar- 

.  a  "political  henchman";   Brandels, 

Can  Black  stand  up  under  the  fire 

of  his  independence  and  Integrity? 

by  enenxies  who  ignoJie  the  record 

the  moment  he  brings  a  breath  of 

coiirtroom.     But  can  he  year  after 

democracy  and  march  with  the  march- 
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too  much  to  expect  of  a  Judge? 

of  making  an  appointment  to  cb- 

very   presence   on   the   Bench    has 

rork  of  the  Court  and  to  reveal  the 

members.     The  world  outside  the 

speed.     Can  it  be  that  the  uni- 

amnot  keep  pace?    Is  it  posslbie  that 

at  odds  with  the  natlocial  task  the 
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COMMITTEK 


under  leave  to  extend  my 

nclude  my  statement  before  the 

of  the  House  of  Reix-osentatlves: 


Statemxnt  of  Hon  Em.^jtctx  Cixi.En.  a  PimiESivTATivB  nr  Con- 
cress  Prom  the  State  of  New  York 
Mr.  CruxR  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
H.  R.  4281  authorizes  the  Navy  Department  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  Government  radio-broadcasting  station,  to  be  called 
the  Pan  American  Radio  Station,  with  .such  power  and  equip- 
ment as  will  enable  such  station  effectively  to  transmit  pro- 
grams to  all  part-s  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  sufficient  signal  strength  to  permit 
programs  to  be  rebroadcast  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

Mr.  Brewstix.  Your  bill  confines  it  to  pan-America,  does  It 
not? 

Mr.  Ckxeh.  No.  You  will  find,  in  section  1  of  the  bill,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorizt-d^leavlng  out  the  unneces- 
sary words — to  construct  such  equipment  as  will  effectively  trans- 
mit programs  »  all  pans  of  the  United  States  and  from  this 
cotmtr/  to  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  upon  high 
frequencies  assigned  by  the  President,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Brewster.  I  say  that  it  is  confined  to  America. 
Mr.  Ctllsr.  Ye=i,  generally,  to  pan-America.  From  a  scientific 
standpoint  I  cannot  speak;   but  generally  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Do  you  mean  that  the  station  that  could  broad- 
cast to  any  place  m  South  America  could  reach  anywhere  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  CixLER.  I  am  not  qualified  to  state  that  with  any  degree  of 
exactitude  at  this  moment,  but  the  bill  primarily  seeks  to  gen- 
erate effective  radio  or  .'^hort-wave  programs  to  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  to  counteract  the  propaganda  of  the  Fascist  and 
Communist  and  totalitarian  states  as  against  democracies,  and 
that  would  necessarily  involve  these  short-wave  broadcasts,  par- 
ticularly to  South  America  and  Central  America,  where  this  prop- 
aganda is  part:cu'.arly  vicious;  so  that  primarily  It  was  to  coum- 
teract  those  progranis  comine;  from  those  fascistlc  and  commu- 
nistic cotmtrles  to  South  America  and  Central  America  that  this 
bill  was  introduced.  It  was  felt  that  private  companies  cannot 
from  a  financial  and  power  standpoint  meet  the  situation.  The 
power,  influence,  and  wealth  of  a  private  entity  or  combination 
cf  entitles  cannot  hcpe  to  compete  with,  for  example,  the  Ger- 
man or  Italian  Nation,  both  of  which  are  at  present  directing 
most   powerful   waves    into   South   and    Central   America. 

Now,  scientifically,  if  it  is  possible  to  extend  the  beam,  or  what- 
ever the  technical  term  is,  to  other  countries,  I  do  not  see  any 
objection.  However,  that  may  not  be  the  case.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  tell  you  that,  but  primarily  it  Is  to  reach  South  America  and 
Central  America  and  to  equal  If  not  outdistance  the  havoc  now 
caused  by  Hitler  and  Mu.=?cllnl 

The  Chairman  And  the  objective  of  this  bill  Is  to  counteract  the 
pro-ams  that   are  emanating  from  Berlin  and   Rome? 

Mr    Ceixer    Those   are   ?ome   of   the   purposes.     As  I  unfold   my 
statement,  there  will  be  other  purposes  Indicated. 
The  Chairman    But  that  Is  the  main  purpose? 
Mr   Ciller    Th.vt  us  the  main  purpose;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman    That  is  what  prompted  you  to  Introduce  the  bill? 
Mr    Celler.  That    is    Indeed    true.     But    other   reasons    likewise 
actiiated  me. 

The  Chairman    Go  right  ahead. 

Mr  Celler  The  Ur.ltfd  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
Instructed  to  provide  proeram.";  of  national  and  International  inter- 
est There  is  to  be  appropriated  $750,000  for  the  construction  of 
such  station,  and  furthermore,  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000 
a  year  for  op)eratlon  and  maintenance. 

I  am  informed-  and  I  did  not  hear  the  complete  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  Navy  Department — that  that  $750,000  may  be 
Inadequate.  Some  estimates  put  the  amount  at  $1,200,000.  Llke- 
wl.se,  the  estimate  for  $100  000  for  operation  may  be  insufficient. 
Some  experts  put  that  at  S160.000 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  .such  legislation  have  had  the  approval 
and  encouragemen*  of  responsible  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State.  D?partment  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  National  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion by  Radio,  and  the  Pan  American  Union. 

I  have  here  an  interesting  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  date  of  March  16.  1934      I  wUl  read  portions  of  It 
and  the  balance  I  will  put  into  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  Who  is  it  from? 

Mr.  Celx£r  It  is  from  Mr  H.  A.  Lafount,  then  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  It 

reads  a?  follows.  In  part 

Mr    Brewster.  You  will  put  the  whole  letter  in  the  record? 
Mr.  Celler.  Yes.   I  shall. 

"With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  March  8,  1934.  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Government  high-frequency  broadcast- 
ing station  which  would  serve,  among  other  purposes,  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  good  will  and  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  I^itln  America,  I  take  pleasure  m  transmitting  to  you  certain 
additional  infonnatlon  which  may  prove  useful  to  your  committee 
in  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  a  whole. 

"At  the  Invitation  of  the  director  general  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  a  number  of  informal  meetings  have  been  held  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Government  agencies  interested  in  this  project. 
These  meetings  were  held  with  a  view  to  considering  appropriate 
action  that  might  be  taken  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  give 
effect  to  the  radio  resolution  adopted  by  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  SUates.  Included  among  those  present  at 
one  or  more  of  those  meetings,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Rowe,  were  the 
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following:  Dr.  Gil  Borges,  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Lowell  Ctrrtlss, 
Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Gerald  C.  Gross,  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion; Capt.  S.  C.  Hooper,  Navy  Department;  W.  H.  Kelchner,  De- 
partment of  State;  Dr.  C.  M  Koon,  Department  of  the  Interior;  H. 
A.  Lafount.  Federal  Radio  Commission;  Dr.  William  Manger.  Pan 
American  Union;  Commander  W.  J.  Ruble,  Navy  Def)artment; 
Morse  Salisbury.  Department  of  Agricvilture;  Dr.  Irvin  Stewart, 
Department  of  State;  and  Dr.  Tracy  F.  Tyler,  National  Committee 
on  Education  by  Radio. 

■'During  the  preliminary  study  of  this  question  by  the  group 
named  above,  certain  information  was  developed  as  to  the  action 
which  might  be  talLen  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  Ls  submitted  herewith  in  outline  form. 

"I.    ASSUMPTIONS 

"For  the  pxirpoee  of  this  study  we  have  assum.ed  a  Govemment- 
owned-and -operated  radio  station,  located  in  or  near  Washington, 
D    C 

"It  became  evident  diirlng  the  discussions  that  the  same  station 
could  be  used  advantageously  to  broadcast  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  for  domestic  use  durisg  the  time  the  station  was 
not  transmlttmg  Pan  American  programs  These  programs  could 
be  received  directly  by  ovmers  of  all-wave  sets  and  would  be  avail- 
able for  rebroadcasting  by  existing  radio  stations. 

"n.    TTFE    or    PROCRAJAS    AVAIXJLBLZ 

"A.  For  Pan  American  tise:  (1)  The  concerts  given  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  at  regular  intervals,  together  with  other  events 
of  mter-Amertcan  character  which  are  held  at  the  Union,  such  as 
Pan  American  conferences,  addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  observance  of  Pan  American  Etey,  and  other  similar  events; 
(2)  Important  events  in  which  high  officials  of  the  Government 
participate;  for  Instance,  the  message  of  the  President  at  the 
opening  session  of  Congress,  and  other  addresses  that  may  be 
delivered  by  the  President  and  by  other  high  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; (3)  concerts  by  some  of  the  great  musical  organizations 
of  the  Umted  States;  for  example,  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  (4)  pro- 
grams of  music  by  North  American  composers  as  played  regularly 
by  the  service  bands  in  Washington:  the  United  States  Army  Band, 
the  Navy  B&nd.  and  the  Marine  Band;  (5)  outstanding  produc- 
tions of  the  theater,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera. 

"B  For  national  and  Pan  American  service:  (1)  Addresses  by 
the  President:  (2>  addresses  by  members  of  the  Cabinet;  (3) 
addresses  by  congressional  leaders;  (41  addresses  by  heads  of 
commissions,  departments,  biireaus.  etc.;  (5)  account  and  inter- 
pretation of  various  governmental  activities;  (6)  national  events; 
(a)  Opening  of  Congress  and  other  important  sessions:  (b) 
Fourth  of  J\ily  ceremonies;  (c)  ceremonies  at  Arlington;  (d) 
account  of  Army  inspections  and  drills;  (ei  account  of  Navy 
Inspections  and  maneuvers;  (f)  graduation  ceremonies  at  Navai 
Academy  at  Annapolis  and  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  (g) 
dedications:  (h)  conferences,  national  and  international;  (1) 
national  athletic  events. 

"C.  For  national  service:  (1)  Alms,  functions,  and  policies  at 
Government,  current  governmental  activities — Congress,  officials  in 
action,  the  new  arms  of  government — debates  and  discussions 
about  current  governmental  problems,  interpretation  and  obey- 
ance  of  laws;  (2)  economics  and  government,  health  and  social 
welfare,  education  and  culture,  recreation,  history  of  the  country 
and  its  institutions,  patriotism,  national  resources,  industrial  de- 
velopment, labor;  (3)  home  economics,  farm  and  home  periods, 
crop  report,  road  conditions,  weather  reports,  storm  warnings, 
public  and  national  parks,  law  enforcement,  safety  of  life,  fire 
prevention,  preservation  of  forests;  (4)  the  rationalization  of  pub- 
lic life  by  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  statesman  and  a  new 
typ»e  of  voter. 

"D.  For  education:  The  material  under  this  heading  apphes  to 
both  Pan  American  and  national  broadcasts.  Under  a  rather  large 
scope  this  includes:  Vocational  guidance,  literature,  music,  arts, 
drama,  geography,  history,  civics,  nature  study,  languages  (Spanish 
and  English  reciprocal  lectures). 

"Proper  use  of  radio  will  affect  the  process  and  scope  of  educa- 
tion with  results  quite  as  revolutionary  as  followed  the  invention 
of  the  printing  press. 

"By  ^plying  this  new  Instrumentality  at  ccxninunlcations  to 
education,  costs  may  be  reduced  and  quality  improved. 

"HI.    IKTriAL    COST   O*'    STATION 

"I*rellmlnary  estimates  indicate  that  for  the  best  p>ossible  service 
with  the  most  modem  and  elaborate  equipment  available  today,  a 
station  could  be  built  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding  $300,000.  This 
Includes  two  complete  transmitters,  antemia  structures,  buildings, 
power  substation,  studios,  and  all  associated  equipment.  It  is 
believed  that  the  station  can  be  built  upon  existing  Government 
ground  which  could  be  made  available,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  for  this  project.  Several  sites  are  in  mind,  but 
nothing  final  can  be  arranged  until  the  f>olicy  for  the  project  as  a 
whole  is  given  definite  approval. 

"If  It  is  desired  to  proceed  with  the  plans  for  this  station  along 
somewhat  less  ambitious  lines,  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
It  would  be  possible  to  bxilld  a  more  modest  station  for  considerably 
less  than  half  the  sum  mentioned  above. 

"IV.   MAOnnfANCX  COST 

"^t  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  maintenance  cost  of  such  a 
station,  including  both  technical  and  program  maintenance  based 


on   an    average  operating   schedule   of   8   hours   dally,   would   not 
exceed  $3o.000,  or  a  little  less  than  $3,000  per  month. 

"V.   AVAn-ABnJTT   OF   rvTToe 

"Two  methods  for  the  securing  of  the  needed  funds  have  been 
suggested  The  first  of  these  Involves  an  appropriation  by  the 
CcnpTT.=s  The  second  sugrgestion  is  that  an  allocation  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration  might  be  made  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  this  specific  project.  This  could  readily  be  Jxistlfied 
because  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  to  be  done  consists  at 
labor  costs. 

"VI.     FREQCENCUS    AVAILABLX 

"The  following  frequencies  have  been  made  available  for  this 
project  by  Executive  Order  of  President  RooMvelt.  No.  6472, 
dated  December  2.  1833:  6120  kc,  9560  kc,  11730  kc,  15130  kc, 
21500    kc. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  frequency  allocation  to  this 
project  was  made  In  1929.  and  that  more  than  5  years  have  elapsed 
without  actually  starting  operation,  it  appears  evident  that  un- 
less steps  are  taken  in  the  immediate  futvire  to  establish  the 
station  in  question,  the  frequency  assignments  will  be  no  longer 
available  for  use  In  this  country  because  of  international  inter- 
ference from  stations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"The  above  statements  represent  a  very  general  summary  of  the 
findings  of  the  group  studying  the  question.    I  shah  be  very  happy 
to  present  in  greater  detail  information  on  any  of  the  foregoing 
items    when    your   committee   holds    its   meeting. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"H.  A.  Lafount,  Commissioner." 

Now,  such  a  project  has  already  had  heretofore  the  approval 
specifically  of  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Swanson  It  grows  out  of  the  radio  resolu- 
tion adopted  in  January  1933  at  Montevideo,  by  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  the  North.  Central,  end  South  Amer- 
ican countries  forming  the  21  sister  republics  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union. 

The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

"Whereas  there  have  been  assigned,  through  the  Intermediary  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  five  short-wave  radio  frequencies  In 
five  different  bands,  for  the  broadcasting  of  Inter -American  radio 
programs;   and 

"Whereas  these  broadcasting  channels  are  Intended  to  be  used  In 
promoting  better  undei-standlng  among  the  republics  of  the 
American  Continent,  through  the  broadcasting  of  the  music  of 
the  several  countries  and  addresses  on  their  cultural  and  Intel- 
lectuai  life:   and 

"Whereas  the  utilization  of  these  broadcasting  frequencies  re- 
quires the  Installation  by  the  several  governments  of  equipment 
that  will  enable  the  broadcasting  of  programs:  these  programs 
to  be  formulated  in  ccxjperatlon  with,  and  the  hours  for  the 
utilization  of  these  frequencies  to  t>e  assigned  by,  tlie  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union. 

"Resolxxd,  to  recommend  that  the  governments,  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  avail  themselves  as  promptly  as  poaslble  of 
the  assignment  of  these  short-wave  broadcasting  frequencies 
which  should  contribute  so  materially  to  the  development  cf 
closer   acquaintanceship   among    the   republics    of   the    oontinent. 

"To  request  the  Pan  American  Union  to  take  the  steps  that  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  utilization  of  these  frequencies, 
to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  assignment  of  time  during  which 
these  frequencies  are  to  be  utfllzed.  and  to  recommend  to  the 
respective  govonments  the  types  of  program  best  adapted  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  these  radio  frequencies  were  al- 
lotted."    (Approved  December  24,  1983.) 

Each  American  nation  participating  at  the  conferpnce  agreed  to 
set  up  short-wave  broadcasting  stations  and  to  broadcast  such 
programs  as  to  cement  bonds  of  friendship  and  cultural  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  the  21  countries  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union. 

The  radio  spectrum  by  International  comity  has  been  divided 
into  a  definite  number  of  bands  of  frequencies.  Within  ea<A 
frequency  band,  only  a  certain  number  of  diort-wave  broadcasting 
stations  can  function.  In  all  the  world  there  are  no  more  un- 
assigned  or  "empty"  channels  for  new  short-wave  broadcasting 
stations,  except  one.  and  that  Is  the  channel  presented  at  the 
Montevideo  Conference  for  ercluslve  use  of  Pan  American  repub- 
lics, the  channel  to  be  availed  of  by  my  bill. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  pursuance  of  such  preemption,  and  In 
accord  with  our  sister  nations,  issued  Executive  Order  No  6472. 
dated  December  2.  1933,  making  available  for  the  United  State* 
Government  the  following  frequencies:  6120  kc.  9550  kc,  11730  kc, 
15130  kc.  and  2150  kc 

In  pursuance  of  such  Roosevelt  Executive  order,  a  station  was 
to  be  set  up  In  Washington.  D.  C.  under  the  Joint  control  and 
atispices  of  the  State  Department  and  the  Navy  Department.  It 
was  to  be  a  Government  controlled,  owned,  and  operated  station. 
The  station  was  never  set  up.  Many  obstacles  were  thrown  across 
the  path  of  this  much-needed  reform  by  misguided  and  selfish 
persons.  It  Is  feared  that  this  would  be  the  entering  wedge  Into 
governmental  control  of  radio     That  Is  ridiculous 

Now.  as  to  my  attitude  toward  private  radio  indtistry  and  con- 
trol: 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  private  Initiative  I  do  not  want  to  slam 
the  door  in  the  face  of  the  efficiency,  enterprise,  and  resourcef\ii- 
ness  of  private  radio  ownership  Our  radio  system,  despite  certain 
besetting  evils  at  commercialism,  is  yet  the  greatest  In  the  world. 
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location  of  the  station  will  clrtermtr.e  to  a  great  extent  the  number 
of  quarters  necessarv  to  house  cperatlng  personnel,  the  cost  cf 
supplying  power,  and  numerous  oiher  Items  to  be  revealed  as  the 
project  develops.  It  is  not  considered  feasible  to  Install  the  equip- 
ment of  the  voice  brnadcastir.2  station  at  any  existing  naval  radio 
station  in  the  vicmity  of  Wachlnjtcn;  therefore  a  new  site  will 
have  to  be  found. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  annually  for 
upkeep  and  cpc-rauf  n  of  ti.e  .'^taiion,  presumably  on  the  basis  of 
the  station  bema;  operated  by  ccnimis=:oned  and  enlisted  personnel 
of  the  Navy  There  is  already  a  shortage  of  euch  personnel  for 
naval  actlvitirs.  and  the  Navy  Department  considers  that  naval 
personnel  should  not  be  emp'oyed"  in  nonnaval  activities.  Pur- 
thermcre,  the  tvpe  of  :'ervice  ccntemj.iated  would  require  special- 
ized expert  entrmeers  7;ho  shc-oid  bo  permanently  assigned  to  this 
duty.  It  would  therefore  appear  desirable  to  use  civilian  employees 
in  the  employ  of  the  Navy  Department.  This  will  greatly  Lncreaee 
the  annuatl  niamtenance   and   cps^rating  costs. 

The  Navy  Denartment  is  informed  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  providing  In  its  new  building  a  modem  voice  broad- 
casting studio  primarily  for  the  use  cf  the  Office  of  Education. 
Since  this  is  a  Government,  facility  which  is  suitably  located,  and 
since  the  bill  provides  that  the  appropriations  for  the  production 
of  programs  be  made  to  that  Office  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  Commi.'^i'^ner  of  Eduration  Is  charged  with  the  arrange- 
ment and  subject  matter  of  the  programs,  the  Navy  Department 
Is  of  opinion  that  this  studio  should  serve  as  the  studio  of  the 
proposed  pan-American  station,  the  Navy  retaining  control  over 
matters  pertaining  to  the  rporatlon  of  the  radio  equipment  only. 

The  Navy  Department  e3T.imat<»s  that  the  cost  of  a  broadcasting 
station  complete.  Including  purchase  of  land,  housing  facilities, 
apparatus,  and  equipmrnt.  would  he  about  f  1.200.000,  instead  oi 
the  $700,000  authorized  to  bo  appropriated  by  section  2  of  the 
bill  H.  R.  4281.  It  ahso  estimates  the  annual  maintenance  costs 
after  the  first  year  will  be  abo.it  3160,000  instead  of  the  $100,000 
authoriycd  to  be  appropriated  by  section  3  of  said  bill. 

While  there  is  no  express  provision  in  the  bill  (H.  R.  4281)  to 
the  effect  that  this  station  will  be  available  to  the  Navy  for  mili- 
tary use  in  time  cf  war  or  national  emergency,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment considers  this  to  be  t.he   intentlcr.  of  the  bill. 

The  Navy  Department  interposes  no  objection  to  its  enactment 
provided  the  appropriaticns  autiirrlzed  be  revised  in  accordance 
with  estimates  of  c-jsts  contained  herein. 

The  Navy  Department  has  bern  informed  that  legislation  which 
would  accomplish,  within  a  reasonable  cost,  the  general  purpose 
ccntemplat-ed  by  H.  R.  4281  would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  Pi-esidcnt. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  D.  Leahy,  Acting. 

In  one  of  the  sentences  of  the  bill,  the  location  of  the  station 
is  "poken  of,  and  in  that  connection  I  wa^nt  to  draw  the  attention 
cf  the  members  of  this  honorable  committee  to  the  fact  that  a 
sir.iilar  bill  is  pending;  m  the  Senate,  and  a  hearing  was  recently 
had  before  the  appropriate  Senate  committee,  the  bill  being  that 
of  S<>nator  Chivez,  and  m  that  bill  the  location  cf  the  station  Is 
to  ty?  at  San  Die^o. 

There  is  an  engineer  of  the  Communications  Commission  pres- 
ent m  the  room,  who  will  be  glad  to  testify  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  locating  the  station,  say.  at  Washington,  as  in  my  bill, 
or  at  San  Diego  It  rm?ht  interest  you  to  know  that  the  distances 
generally  from  the  capitals  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
republics  to  San  Diego  are  over  1,000  miles,  on  the  average,  longer 
than  the  distance's  between  tho.<;e  .^ame  capitals  and  Washington. 
That  might  Indicate  to  you  briefly  the  relative  merits  of  locating 
the    station    either    at    W.kshington    or    at    San    Diego. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  preponderance  of  the 
talent  that  could  broadcast  over  this  station,  so  far  as  the  orches- 
tras, singing,  and  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  arts  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  m.cre  readily  found.  I  think,  In  Washington  and 
New  York  than  San  Di»go,  but  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  that 
point  as  to  the  scientific  relative  merits  of  the  two  places.  The 
engineer  will  tell  you  considerable  about  that. 

There  Is  also,  I  think,  in  your  flies,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  comiiiunl- 
catlon  from  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  concerning  the  bill,  and 
without  reading  the  communication,  I  might  suggest  that  the 
Secretary  Is  In  wholehearted  approval  cf  this  bill:  only  he  desires 
to  substitute  the  words  "Secretary  of  the  Interior"  In  almost  every 
Instance  where  the  words  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  appear  In  the 
bill. 

The  Chaixman  We  have  reports  from  the  War  Department,  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  from  the  Navy  Department 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cxi, in.  Yes,  sir. 

[No   598] 

DePARTBCENT   of   THX  iNTEWOa. 

Washington,  February  2,  1938. 
Hon.  Caxl  VrNsoN, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Saval  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dxax  Mm.  VrNsoN:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January 
12.  requesting  an  expression  of  my  views  with  respect  to  H.  R.  4281, 
a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Government  radio  broad- 
casting station  On  June  25,  1937,  the  views  of  the  Department 
with  reference  to  H.  R.  4281  were  expressed  In  a  letter  to  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Fullaway.  Administrative  Assistant,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  T.  A.  Walters.    I  am 
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enclosing  a  copy  of   this   letter  for  the   Information  of   yourself 
and  members  of  yotir  committee. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  letter  suggests  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  be  substituted  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  sending  station,  for  unified 
administration.  According  to  my  present  Information,  I  under- 
stand that  the  sending  station  will  be  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  producing  studio.  I  would,  therefore,  see  no  ob- 
jection to  entering  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Navy  Department 
whereby  Navy  personnel  would  be  used  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  station. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  legislation  which 
would  accomplish,  within  a  reasonable  cost,  the  general  purpose 
contemplated  by  H.  R.  4281  would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

JtJWit  25,  1937. 
Hon.  Chaales  H.  Fitllawat, 

Administratii^  Assistant,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Fitllawat:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yotu  letter  of  April 
12,  requesting  an  expression  of  my  views  with  respect  to  H.  R. 
4281.  a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  ccoistruct 
and  maintain  a  Government  radio  brocMicafitlng  station:  author- 
izing the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  provide 
programs  of  national  and  international  Interest:  making  neces- 
sary apprc^rlatlons  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  station  and  production  of  programs  therefor;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  proposes  to  establish  a  Government  high-frequency 
broadcasting  station  which  would  serve,  among  other  purposes,  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  good  will  and  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  It  is  In  conformity  with  the 
q)ecificatlons  drawn  up  some  3  years  ago  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  the  Navy  Department,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  National  Committee  on  Education  by  Radio. 
This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  give  effect  to  the  radio  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

At  the  present  time  people  of  Latin  America  are  privileged  to 
tune  In  American  short-wave  stations  owned  by  American  broad- 
casting organizations.  During  the  evening  hours,  the  best  time 
for  listening  In  Latin  America  as  well  as  In  the  United  States, 
these  short-wave  stations  carry  commercially  sponsored  programs 
almost  excltisively.  Were  a  powerful  Government  station  estab- 
lished to  broadcast  programs  of  a  ctdttxral  and  educational  natiure. 
It  would  appear  that  a  service  would  be  rendered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  good  relations  with  oiu'  neighbor  nations  that  is  not  now 
being  duplicated  by  the  usual  run  of  commercial  program',  on  the 
short-wave  broadcasts. 

In  considering  the  probable  annual  cost  of  providing  a  high- 
quality  program  service  of  such  a  station,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  actual  creation  and  production  of  programs,  especially 
thoee  of  a  type  which  are  carefully  planned,  Is  not  an  inexpensive 
undertaking.  The  Office  of  Education  has  had  a  year  and  a  half 
of  Intensive  experience  in  national  broadcasting,  Involving  the 
creation  and  presentation  of  educational  radio  programs,  which 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  compete  successfully  for  listener 
Interest.  T^s  broadcasting  enterprise  has  been  financed  by  emer- 
gency funds  using  relief  labor  in  large  part.  The  cost  would  be 
higher  In  such  a  permanent  activity  as  the  hill  contemplates. 

For  a  station  such  as  has  been  projxjsed,  it  would  be  most  eco- 
nomical to  organize  a  writing  staff  to  be  closely  associated  with 
various  specialists  In  the  Office  of  Education,  an  acting  stock  com- 
pany, resident  production  and  sound-effect  staff,  and  a  staff  orches- 
tra which  might  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  one  of  the 
service  bands. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  production  unit  capable  of  meeting  the 
program  requirements  of  such  a  station,  section  5  should  be 
amended  by  substituting  In  line  20  the  phrase  "the  sum  of  $400,000 
annually"  to  replace  the  phrase  "such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
annually." 

An  examination  of  the  proposed  legislation  falls  to  disclose  any 
pertinent  reason  why  sections  1,  2,  and  3  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  construct  and  maintain  a  Government  radio  broad- 
casting station,  rather  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  especially 
when  the  Office  of  Education,  a  bureau  of  the  Depeu^ment  of  the 
Interior,  Is  to  be  in  charge  of  all  programs  for  the  pan-American 
radio  station,  as  provided  in  sections  4,  6.  and  6.  With  the  pro- 
visions that  have  been  made  for  producing  studios  in  the  new 
South  Interior  Building,  It  would  appear  desirable  In  the  interest 
of  unified  administration  to  amend  the  title  and  sections  1,  2.  and 
3  by  substituting  the  words  "the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  for  the 
words  "the  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  wherever  they  occur,  namely, 
in  the  first  line  ot  the  title:  line  3,  section  1,  page  1:  Une  3,  section 
1.  page  2:  line  17,  section  3,  p^e  2:  and  lines  18  and  19.  section 
3,  page  2. 

If  the  enterprise  contemplated  by  the  bill  Is  In  harmony  with  the 
financial  and  general  policies  of  the  President  and  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  consider  it  a  progressive  and 
desirable  step  to  take  in  the  promotion  of  good  relations  with  our 
Latin -Americaji   neighbors   and   as   a  means   ot   providing   more 


adequate  educational  service  to  the  people  of  this  country  through 
programs  dealing   especially  with  Government   activities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  A.  Walters  , 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[No.  608] 

Was  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  14.  193t, 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Vinson:  Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4281)  "authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a  Government  radio  broadcasting  station: 
authorizing  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide programs  of  national  and  International  Interest:  making 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
(^>eration  of  the  station  and  production  of  programs  therefor:  and 
for  other  purp>oses,"  which  you  transmitted  to  the  War  Department 
under  date  of  January  12,  1938,  with  a  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Department  relative  thereto. 

The  construction  of  a  Government  station  with  the  object  of 
voice  broadcasting  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  other 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  wotild  be  a  new  step  in  the 
radio  policy  of  the  United  States  Government.  There  are  now  in 
operation  In  the  United  States  a  number  of  high-powered  com- 
mercial broadcast  transmitters  operatloig  on  suitable  frequencies 
and  with  sufficient  signal  strength  to  permit  their  programs  to  be 
rebroadcast  In  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Existing  commercial  facilities  could  be  taken  over  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  military  use  in  case  of  war  or  national  emergency  under 
the  powers  invested  in  him  by  section  606  (c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  which  reads: 

"Sec.  606.     •     •     • 

"(c)  Upon  proclamation  by  the  President  that  there  exists  war  or 
a  threat  of  war  or  a  state  of  public  peril  or  disaster  or  other 
national  emergency,  or  In  order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  may  suspend  or  amend,  for  such  time 
as  he  may  see  fit,  the  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  any  or  all 
stations  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  and  may  cause  the  closing  of  any  station  for 
radio  communication  and  the  removal  therefrom  of  its  apparatus 
and  equipment,  or  he  may  authorize  the  use  or  control  of  any  such 
station  and  or  its  apparatus  and  equipment  by  any  department  of 
the  Government  under  euch  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  upon 
Just  compensation  to  the  owners." 

It  is  believed  that  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  Gov- 
ernment radio  broadcasting  station  in  accordance  with  this  bill 
would  have  no  peacetime  military  value  to  the  War  Department, 
although  it  might  have  some  military  value  during  war  or  national 
emergency.  As  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  proposed  station  if  this  bill  were  enacted  into  law,  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  War  Department, 
In  deference  to  that  office,  prefers  to  make  no  speclfk:  recommenda- 
tion thereon. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  reports  that  It  Is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lotns  JoRNsoif. 
Acting  Secretary  of  War, 

The  Chairman.  There  Is  nothli^  here  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Celler.  There  Is  no  communication  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  I  have  been  in  commtuiicatlon  with  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Sumnci'  Welles,  who  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Department,  wholehearted  approval  of  this  bill.  They  will,  in  (Jus 
course,  make  some  suggested  amendment,  I  understand,  but  I  can 
say  that  the  State  Department  approves  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  say  that  a  similar  bill  to  now  pending  in  the 
Senate? 

Mr    Cn.LER.  Tee.  sir. 

The  Chairman  What  progreae  are  they  making  on  the  Senate 
bUl? 

Mr.  Celler.  There  was  a  hearing  before  the  committee  last  week. 
Thursday.  I  beheve,  of  last  week,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearings  have  Just  commenced? 

Mr.  Celler.  I  think  they  have  Just  commenced. 

Mr.  Brewster.  What  about  private  facilities  for  this  broadcast- 
ing?     Is  there  any  difficulty  about  that? 

Mr.  Celler.  Ttiese  four  channels  have  now  been  allocated  as 
follows:  Two  to  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  two  to  the  World 
Wide  Broadcasting  Co. — I  think  that  that  is  the  technical  term 
for  the  latter  company.  The  question  Is  whether  or  not  you  waAt 
to  allocate  those  very  choice  and  highly  important  channels  to 
private  broadcasters,  in  view  of  all  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
entire  scene,  or  whether  It  is  only  appropriate  and  proper  for  the 
Government  to  operate  In  those  channels,  particularly  in  view  of 
what  Is  happening  with  reference  to  broadcasting  on  short  waves 
by  Italy,  Germany,  Japan,  Rujssla,  Holland,  France,  and  othe^  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Brewster,  Are  there  not  at  least  two  sides  to  that  question? 

Mr.  Celler.  Oh.  yes.     I  have  not 

Mr.  Brewster  (Interposing).  When  you  put  the  Government! 
definitely  in  it,  does  it  not  result  In  a  pretty  definite  respoDsa>Ulty 
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cm  the  p«rt  of  the  Ooremment  tor  whatever  goe«  out,  much  man 
to  thmn  If  It  were  sent  over  a  pr  T»te  station? 
Mr.  CKLLMm.  That  woxild  undoubtedly  be  true. 
Mr.  Baiwarva.  When  the  Cotr  mlaoioner  of  Education  hroadcaata 
on  a  private  jjrogram.  wouJd  It  aot  have  far  leas  algnlflcance  than 
If  It  were  over  a  Oovemment  sU  tlon? 

Mr.  CCLLxm.  You  muat  take  into  consideration  that  whoever 
broadcasts  must  f— "">■-  reeponUblUtr.  If  It  Is  done  under  Oov- 
«mment  auspices,  other  nations  may  take  It  that  it  Is  the  Govern- 
ment that  to  gpeaking.    That,  h(  rwevcr.  Is  not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  BBXwsm.  Isn't  th&t  a  terrlflc  responsibility  for  us  to 
lissumr? 

Mr  CBXJBL  I  would  thlxik  tha'  the  Oovermnent  Is  capable  enoxigh 
"X)  'irtae  to  the  occasion  of  assuz  ilng  that  responsibility. 

The  CKAzaiCAif.  In  that  connection,  if  the  Government  will  be 
-esponsible  for  what  they  say,  we  had  better  put  this  under  the 
Secretary  of  State.  _^  . 

Mr  CcLUDi.  ThAt  la  a  questhm  of  policy  that  I  think  must  be 
wresUed  with.  I  sm  not  marrlt  d  to  the  Idea  that  It  should  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  oilglnally  it  was  placed  under  his 
•upervialon.  I  left  It  there.  Vhen  theae  departknental  heads  got 
together,  and  the  assignments  were  made  of  these  channels,  it 
•eems  that  It  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  aasume4  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  he  was  given  Jurlsdlctlo]  l,  and  this  is  conUnued  along  those 
Unes.  althoxigh.  aa  I  said,  I  an  not  married  to  the  Idea.  The 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Depari  ment  of  the  Interior  could  have  it 
Mr.  BarwarrzB.  I  was  one  of  t  »e  few  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee that  was  sitting  in  la  it  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  Pan 
American  Conference,  inaijgura  «d  by  Secretary  Hull,  and  I  realize, 
as  perhaps  you  do.  that  any  official  of  our  Govemiuent  may 
speak  over  the  radio,  as  they  do,  aa  Secretary  Ickes  or  anyone 
else  does,  and  Secretairy  Woodrng  made  a  speech  which  provoked 
a  great  deal  of  controvezvy  o tat  Italy,  but  that  is  IndlvidiiaUy 
*  done:  but  the  moment  you  wt  It  on  a  Government  station. 
there  U  no  way  of  avoiding  esponslbUity  for  every  wurd  that 
goes  out:   It  becomes  an  official  act  of  our  Oovermnent. 

Will  you  address  yourself  as  to  why  you  do  not  feel  that  is  a 
pretty  serious  departtire  from  our  preaent  policy? 

Mr.  CXLLB.  The  line  of  deiaarcation  between  what  Secretary 
Woodrtng  says  and  what  was  interpreted  to  be  what  the  United 
States  said  was  very  thin;  •»,  when  Mr.  Woodring  spoke,  the 
United  States  spoke,  accordlni  to  the  press  dispatches  that  came 
from  Italy,  whether  he  spoke  over  a  Oovemment  statton  or  prl- 
Tate  sution  the  effect,  for  example,  in  Italy  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Ba>w«na.  EX)  you  mean  to  say  that  Secretary  Woodring  has 
superseded  Secretary  Bullf 
Mr    CsLLsa.  No.  -^ «      ^      _. 

Mr  Barwsm.  It  Is  suffieleit  to  have  Saeretary  Hulls  depart- 
ment in  some  oonfualon.  with(  ut  havtof  tvery  department  of  the 
Government  broadcasting  to  tJte  world. 

Mr.  CBxn  I  do  not  say  thi  t  that  was  our  Government  ■peak- 
ing, or  Secretary  Hull:  I  am  ■  Making  of  the  result,  of  the  inter- 
preutlon  that  they  place  upoi  i  It  abroad,  the  tnterpretaUon  that 
Xh»  newspapars  and  the  publU  abroad  place  upon  what  was  said. 
They  say  thst  It  was  the  UnlMd  States  speaking:  they  attrlbuta 
it  to  the  United  States.  Tou  cannot  avoid  that.  The  line  of  di- 
vision IS  very  fine  between  pr  vate  and  public  radio  stations. 

I  have  DO  objection,  as  I  aa  id  before,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
assuming  control  of  the  statloi  i. 

Ths  Cmaxbmak.  But  when  it  is  a  Government  station,  you  can- 
not escape  the  reeponslblllty,  and  ths  world  U  going  lo  say  that 
that  U  the  Oovemment  speak  ng. 
Mr,  CwLum.  That  may  be  one  of  the  slight  dlaadvantsges— 
Mr.  Baxwara  (interpoaing).  SUgtatt 

Mr  CBxn.  I  think  it  is  sight.  Sometimes  to  do  more  good, 
you  hsve  to  do  a  Uttie  wrong,  to  sseure  more  advantage  you  nave 
to  suffer  a  little  dtsadvantagi .  There  U  nothing  perfect.  Bven 
the  sun  has  its  spoU:  so  that  w«  have  to  rsoogtUae  th»t  we  may 
have  to  get  something  ipottj  in  hers  to  do  a  great  good.  We 
oannot  avoid  it.  When  you  ionalder  what  la  happentug  abroad, 
and  when  you  consider  that  he  whole  atmoaphere  of  the  world 
is  poisoned  with  propaganda  m  a  (remeadous  scale,  and  we  are 

doing  nothing 

Mr  Baswsrn  (Interposing)  Tou  do  not  mean  that  w  are  doing 
DothiDg.  We  had  this  Pan  American  Conference  the  other  dav, 
and  we  have  two  stations  nov  ready  to  handle  It.  Will  you  tell 
me  why  that  wiU  not  work  oit  effectively  and  satlsfastorily? 

Mr  Cnxn.  Of  course,  sutio  u  even  now  are  trying  their  utmost, 
but  they  cannot  hope  to  compiU  •ueceasfuUy  as  agalxut  the  power 
and  Influence  of  Italy  and  Oeiinany.  Let  us  see  what  Ibe  General 
Blectrio  Co  does  with  referiDoa  to  ths  tremendousty  valuabls 
facility  thst  we  have  given  to  htm.  Z  haet  hare  the  pnogram  over 
the  international  broadcast  ittUons,  and  tbey  give  the  numerals 
of  the  General  neetrie  Co.,  ind  I  do  not  wish  to  dl4para<e  the 
Oenerai  Bectrle  Co.  hf  anytllaf  I  mj.  becauie  It  is  a  eplendld 
company,  but  I  think  that  tl  ley  *r*  rather  snthustaslteally  mla- 
guickd  as  to  what  would  be  t(  eetlve  la  South  America. 

Take  the  profram  for  tunda  r,  April  I,  1M«.    It  u  all  In  EfiglUb; 
net  a  word  In  iptnub  or  fort  igusee. 
Mr  Baswtna.  Mow  leng  ba  t  tbey  bad  that  allooau«nt 
Mr  Cwum.  t  do  not  know.  i 

Mr  Baiwii  Per  •  nry  »b  >rt  ttmat 
Mr  Cwum,  Tee, 

Mr   Bafwvnw   Don't  you  kKBw  that  they  hsv«  been  lesktnf  the 

MllalKirallMi  of  our  Oovernmi  ri  in  urdsr  to  develop  pr«gr*mi  thai 

will  be  at  interfitf 

Mr  CaUiM   I  am  giving  yot   what  tbey  were     Ut  m>  nnuh  my 

TlMr«  was  hwuuig  lit  Mpattish  ur  Puriu|ueee,  as  I 


said;  but  here  la  what  thfre  was:  First,  the  William  Meeder  En- 
semble. Then  there  were  the  KJdoodlers — whatever  they  are.  Z 
do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  they  would  not  be  understood  In  Para- 
guay or  Uruguay.  Then  there  was  the  Animal  News  Club,  then 
Turn  Back  the  Clcx;k,  then  the  following.  Tom  TBrrlss,  Melody 
Moments.  Radio  Pulpit,  the  Madrigal  Singers.  Press  Radio  News. 
Silver  Flute.  Angler  and  Hunter,  and  Norsemen  Quartet.  Of  what 
value  these  broadcasts  were  In  Peru  or  Brazil  are  beyond  me. 

That  was  almost  rejseated  every  day.  They  had  Sunday  Drivers, 
for  example,  as  If  they  could  be  of  Interest  In  Argentina,  and  ycu 
go  over  this  whole  list  of  programs  and  you  will  find  practlcaDy 
nothing  that  would  be  of  value  whatsoever  to  South  America. 
Examine  the  programs  of  Germany.  I  here  quote  from  a  recent 
New  Republic  article  by  Karl  Van  Gelderland: 

"Germany,  however,  stands  first  In  this  as  In  other  fields  of 
modem  propaganda.  Its  short-wave  messages  are  skillfully  de- 
signed to  gain  sympathy  for  the  Third  Reich  by  Justifying  Its  terri- 
torial demands  and  demonstrating  Its  peaceful  Intentions;  to 
foster  united  blcx:s  of  German  minorities  abroad;  and  to  carry 
on  the  fight  against  democracy,  Jewry,  communism,  and  the  world's 
labor  movement.  Germany's  12  powerful  short-wave  stations  have 
been  hammering  away  on  the  ether  for  years.  Operating  with  not 
lees  than  40,000  watts,  combined  with  directional  antennas,  these 
stations  can  be  heard  In  every  part  of  the  world.  For  their  p\ir- 
poses  the  world  Is  divided  Into  six  zones — North  America.  South 
America.  Africa,  East  Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Australia — each  re- 
ceiving a  program  specially  prepared  for  Its  consumption.  One 
half  of  the  program  features  German  music,  folk  songs,  sketches 
of  preeent-day  life  In  Germany,  speeches  by  political  leaders.  The 
other  half  repeats  most  of  this  In  English.  Spanish,  Portuguese. 
Dutch.  French,  and  other  languages.  The  League  for  Germanism 
Abroad,  which  plays  an  Important  role  In  compoelng  the  broad- 
casts, has  annoimced.  "Foreigners  of  standing,  visiting  Berlin, 
appear  more  and  more  frequently  before  our  mlcrophonea.  They 
give  authentic  testimony  about  the  Third  Reich  of  a  most  con- 
vincing nature  to  the  people  of  the  speaker's  home  country." 
A  special  department  on  Weltanschauung  seeks  to  spread  thoss 
Ideas  which  have  been  universally  recognized  as  characterlstlo 
of  the  Nad  Ideology. 

"Each  one  of  the  six  zones  Is  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  National  Socialist  Party  who  has  had  long  experience  In 
that  part  of  the  globe.  These  men  know  the  conditions  In  the 
countries  to  which  their  broadcasts  are  sent:  they  know  the  lan- 
guagee  well;  and  they  are  luppoeed  to  answer  every  letter  received 
from  Individual  listeners."  Old  German  music  and  folk  songs  are 
considered  to  have  a  political  cash  value  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing   he  ties  of  Germarui  abroad  with  the  mother  country. 

"Our  State  Department  has  recently  become  conoemed  about  tho 
success  of  European  short-wave  propagsjida  In  South  America. 
Unable  to  deal  with  the  situation  directly.  It  let  It  be  known  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  that  forelgn-languaga 
short-wave  broadcasta  from  the  United  States  to  South  America 
should  be  encouraged.  A  year  ago  Commissioner  George  Henry 
Payne,  In  a  speech  before  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, declared  that  the  establishment  of  a  Government  ahort- 
wave  radio  station  was  necessary  for  defense  over  the  air  from 
the  attacks  of  foreign  or  unfriendly  agencies. 

"German  progrivma  are  highly  favored  in  South  American  coua- 
trtes,  while  programs  broadcast  from  ths  United  States  rank 
third  In  popularity  These  observations  find  support  In  a  report 
by  Carl  W  Ackorman.  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University,  who  also  refers  to  the  blanketing  out  of  American 
broadcasts  to  South  America  by  Berlin  and  Rome.  ( 'Blanketing 
out'  is  a  trick  well  known  In  Europe,  where  radio  stations  illegally 
use  the  wave  lengths  of  their  opponents  across  the  border  and 
make  a  clear  reception  Impossible.  Radio  Strasbourg,  a  strong 
French  station,  for  example,  sending  out  news  in  the  German 
language.  Is  conatsntly  Interfered  with  by  Germany;  moat  Ger- 
man-language broadcasts  from  Moscow  are  also  killed.) 

"An  attempt  to  create  a  foreign-language  ahort-wava  lyitem  IB 
the  United  States  was  made  recently  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  when  It  inaugurated  a  six-language  short-wave  program  to 
Europe  and  South  America.  A  high  percentage  of  broadoasts,  how- 
ever, are  given  In  English,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  CommlMlon,  which  allow  {)erformances  only  la 
the  interest  of  public  nervlce,  bar  anything  of  a  controvenlal 
nature.  The  few  other  Mhort-wage  itations  which  are  equipped  to 
reach  foreign  countries  feature  educational,  religious,  and  good-will 
programs,  and  lines  most  of  them  are  in  English,  they  art  rarely 
understood  in  South  America.  BUtlon  WIXAL  In  Boston,  an  edu- 
cational itstion  operating  in  conjunction  with  ths  Pan  Amerlcaa 
Union,  had  until  recently  a  a-hour  program  in  Spanish  once  a 
week  Gurmany  brosdcaaUi  to  Boijth  America  for  10  hours  dally  in 
Spanish.  Purtuguese,  and  German." 

Ttis  Chairman  Your  Idea  would  be  to  hava  a  program  that 
would  h«ve  for  its  objectives  nood  will  between  this  country  and 
the  fotith  Amerli-an  cuviiurles? 
Mr  Caixsa  Yea.  air:  that  la  nns  purpose, 
Mr  Hsrwarrs  I  would  iika  to  know  whether  ymi  hafe  any  evl- 
dsnoe  that  the  Oaneral  Klectrlc  Cn  or  the  World  Wide  would  not 
be  more  than  happy  tu  i)>\iiiiia  Ai\y  Ooveriunent  programa  thai 
might  be  avulved  by  reaixiiiailtla  (iffl<Mala 

Mr  CBi.i.m  I  hnva  not  barn  nbia  lo  finish  my  itatsmsnl,  to 
show  yuu  how  iinllkaly  it  inny  be  ror  a  private  iHimpany  to  be  Kbit 
Id  co|Mi  with  thla  iKiintliin  It  Ima  reaohed  auoh  a  aUgt  tbtl 
lbs  whole  wviKhi  aixi  pnwar  of  lite  (lennan  Oovtrnmsni  and  oi 
ibe  IiaUan  Uovariuii«ui  are  u«uiAd  Uxtm  fatUuitt,  to  ibai  we  tef« 


to  counteract  It  with  something  equally  powerful.  Can  any  private 
company  compete  against  magnltudlnous  financial  power  of  a 
Germany?  There  is  a  veritable  warfare  as  to  the  size  of  these 
transmitters  and  as  to  the  power  of  theee  transmitters,  between 
Germany,  Italy.  England,  and  Prance.  Where  would  a  private 
company  fit  In?  Germany  will  spend  millions  to  maintain  her 
supremacy.  Could  any  private  company,  no  matter  how  wealthy, 
blanket  her  out?  Here  is  something  that  private  broadcasters 
cannot  cope  with.  We  would  not  be  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
with  these  governments  if  we  allowed  this  to  be  left  In  private 
hands.  I  am  for  private  companies  all  the  time — provided  they 
can  do  the  Job.  But  the  burden  of  proof  Is  upon  them.  If  they 
can.  I'll  graoefvQly  withdraw.    But  I  doubt  their  power. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  finish  your  stateoMnt  without 
Interruption.     I  thoiK;ht  that  you  had  finished. 

Mr.  Cklles.  No;  I  nad  not. 

Short-wave  broadcasting  is  spreading  like  a  house  afire.  Around 
the  world  are  multiple  and  continuovis  radio  waves.  They  pene- 
trate practically  every  country,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  They 
reach  every  area  inhabited  by  man.  They  affect  the  minds  and 
habits  of  all  peoples.  They  affect  the  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated. Here  is  a  common  denominator  for  the  literate  and  the 
Illiterate.  Tens  of  millions  of  men.  women,  and  children  who 
cannot  read  or  write  now  receive  knowledge  of  music  and  Inter- 
national affairs,  heretofore  the  heritage  of  the  educated  only.  But 
because  so  many  millions  of  imdlscerning,  xinsuspecting,  and 
ignorant  persons  listen,  the  short-wave  and  long-distance  broad- 
casting has  become  the  media  of  international  propagandist  coun- 
tries like  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan.  By  subUe.  designing, 
dishonest,  damnable  programs  they  woiild  destroy  democracy  and 
liberty  and  set  up  false  gods  of  fascism  or  communism  or  nazi-tsm. 
They  poison  the  minds  of  the  undisceming  and  Innocent  with  re- 
spect to  democratic  countries.  They  would  destroy  American, 
English,  and  French  democratic  influences  wherever  they  have 
taken  root. 

The  most  fertile  spots  for  their  skuldug^gery  are  Central  and 
South  America.  There  they  are  strongest  and  we  weakest  in  radio. 
They  have  been  active  while  we  have  been  asleep.  They — and 
particularly  Germany — would  rob  us  of  all  of  our  trade,  political, 
and  cultural  potency  there.     It  is  time  to  call  "halt." 

I  should  like  to  read  from  an  article  by  the  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University, 

"Today  the  political,  economic,  and  social  destiny  of  the  world  Is 
being  profoundly  Influenced  by  the  Invisible,  intangible,  and  uiue- 
corded  radio  programs  from  ahort-wave,  dlstance-broaMicastlng  sta- 
tions in  70  countries." 

Mr.  BarwsTKa.  Who  Is  that  by? 

Mr.  CxLLKx.  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman.  of  Columbia  University. 
He  goes  on  to  state : 

"In  recent  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Braril  and  between  the  United  States  and  other  Latin  American 
governments,  foreign  interference  through  the  distribution  of 
provocative  information  by  radio  added  a  new  hazard  to  our 
official  relations  with  our  southern  neighbors. 

"Fact-finding  studies  will  disclose  that  the  news  policies  of 
foreign  ahort-wave  sutlons  will  vary  according  to  the  political 
policy  of  the  controlling  governments  toward  Individual  nations. 
It  Is  evident  already  that  certain  foreign  governments  are  striving 
to  build  up  Interest  and  confidence  abroad,  particularly  In  the 
United  SUtes,  no  that  In  an  International  emergency  these  govern- 
ments can  attempt  to  circumvent  or  undermine  public  confidence 
in  the  Integrity  of  American  news. 

"Neither  In  this  country  nor  abroad  do  the  majority  of  people 
ahare  the  scholar's  sense  of  values.  More  credence  is  given  to  the 
spoken  word  direct  from  abroad  than  to  the  written  word  from 
the  same  capital.  As  a  people  and  as  a  nation  we  are  being  subtly 
Rwnyed  by  foreign  short-wave  broadcasting  during  one  of  the 
decisive  periods  in  our  hlatory  without  national  awareneaa,  without 
an  intellectual  curiosity  or  an  educational  concern  about  the  mo- 
tlvea  and  selfish  Interests  of  the  broadcasters. 

"Neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  any  independent  agency 
Is  today  authorised  or  prepared  to  study  how  tbc  radio  around 
the  world  la  being  used  ss  the  catalyat  of  political  thought  and 
action  This  Is  an  educational  challenge  not  alone  because  It  is  a 
new  threat  to  independent  Journalism  out  because  it  may  In  this 
country  as  It  has  been  abroad,  be  one  of  the  means  of  aubmarglng. 
If  not  of  supplanting,  the  free  and  Independent  purauli  of 
knowlrdgo." 

Then  he  also  aays: 

"Because  the  radio  In  this  country  Is  a  conunerclal  snterprlse 
and  In  foreign  countries  Is  controlled  by  governments,  ws  are  not 
JUBllfied  In  conatdering  It  an  educational  untouchable." 

bunis  private  companiea  would  think  that  radio  Is  to  be  "un- 
tourhsble  "  by  the  Government,  You  then  have  this  tremendous 
powtT  that  la  generated  not  only  lo  hifluenee  the  people  In  our 
country,  a«  liidiciard  by  Dean  Ackerman,  but  to  influence  the 
pei  pin  111  othrr  roiintrlea  to  a  nmrked  degree.  You  must  sntlcl- 
pntr  ititrrnuiluiml  rrlaea  dcveloplnR  M  the  reault  of  these  short- 
wiui'  tiiiluj  tnlkN  ttnd  theae  rncltn  prngrsnia  that  are  poured  forth 
Intii  ilii.'»  lountry  umt  otiirr  lountriea.  1  do  nut  think  that  prlvuio 
eotupHiili^a,  01  private  bruodcaatora  can  rlae  properly  to  the  oc- 
rnolon,  rtiMitrilleaa  of  the  powor  atul  the  wealth  of  auch  prlvntit 
hrimdr'Hiiting  coitiitnnlea  now  The  Oovemtnent  abould  attip  in 
It  i«  lilgh  time  riir  nwr  (iuvt>rnm»nt  to  take  the  hnlm  or  till 
privitit<  loniiJuuivB  )<iuvv  tUai  lltey  can  aUequatoly  handle  ibt 
•liuailuu. 


Here  is  a  recent  book.  Hello  America,  toy  Cesar  Saerchlnger.  a 
very  splendid  book,  and  the  author  goes  on  to  tell  us  something 
concerning  the  short  wave,  and  of  the  Importance  of  It  to  America, 
and  he  speaks,  for  example,  of  what  the  Germans  are  doing,  and  he 
says  this   (pp.  376-377)  : 

"Having  no  colonial  territories,  the  policy  of  the  German  short- 
wave service  Is,  first,  to  reach  'colonies'  of  overseas  Germans  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  make  them  conscious  of  their  ties  to  the  father- 
land, and  preach  to  them  the  Nazi  philosophy  of  national  great- 
ness; secondly,  to  promote  "good  will'  and  create  German  markets 
in  competition  with  other  exporting  coimtrtes;  and,  thirdly,  to 
convince  the  rest  of  the  world  of  German  greatness  and  the  Jtistlce 
of  German  aspirations.  This  Is  being  done  consistently  in  six  lan- 
guages— and  more,  as  required.  It  is  carried  out  with  tremendous 
thoroughness,  broadcasts  being  aimed  with  great  acctiracy  and 
efficiency  at  deiinlte  communities  to  be  cultivated:  German-Amer- 
icans In  the  United  States  are  showered  with  brotherly  love  from 
'home';  the  South  Africans.  In  Afrikaans  language,  are  mollified  on 
German  colonial  claims;  the  South  Americans.  In  Sj)anish  and 
Portuguese,  learn  to  revere  German  music  and  incidentally  German 
machines;  and  so  on.  Nobody  is  forgotten.  A  series  of  broadcasts 
aimed  at  Tasmania — opening  with  'Hello,  Tasmania,  beautiful 
apple  Isle' — is  but  one  example  of  this  new  'spot'  propaganda. 

"Italy,  both  master  and  pupil  to  German  fascism,  is  not  far 
behind  the  big  brother  In  this  field.  The  short-wave  station  at 
Prato  Smeralda,  always  one  of  the  best  functioning  In  BTurope.  is, 
according  to  official  aruiouncement,  being  supplemented  by  two 
short-wave  transmitters  of  100  kilowatts  each  and  three  of  60  kilo- 
watts each,  besides  an  ultra  short  wave  at  Monte  Mario.  This  will 
carry  the  Italian  'empire  station'  far  beyond  Its  British  prototype, 
although  the  Duce  still  considers  his  empire  in  Its  Infancy.  The 
use  to  which  these  transmitters  will  be  put  is  not  in  doubt.  Even 
now  the  Rome  transmitters  emit  a  fairly  steady  stream  of  Fascist 
propaganda,  mostly  In  the  guise  of  news,  history  lessons,  and 
reports  regarding  the  march  of  Italian  civilization  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere.  IXirlng  1937  the  Italian  short-wave  station  was  broad- 
casting regularly  In  Italian.  Engllrfi.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Arabic, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindustani.  As  a  result,  the  British  felt 
themselves  politically  menaced  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  India,  in 
the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  along  their  trade  routes  everywhere,  and 
soon  announced  their  policy  of  world-wide  broadcasting  in  six 
foreign  languages.  For  this  purpose  additional  powerful  short-wave 
stations  have  been  authorized,  a  step  which  la  bound  to  be  an- 
swered by  further  Increases  in  Germany,  and  so  on," 

Are  not  these  radio  battles  too  much  for  private  groups?  Defeat 
would  stare  them  in  the  face.  The  American  people  would  be  the 
real  sufferers. 

In  Life  there  Is  a  very  interesting  article  to  the  fact  that  "Europe 
Is  now  waging  a  war  of  propaganda  by  thort-wave  radio."  I  will 
read  brlefiy  from  the  article. 

The  Chairman.  Put  It  In  the  record,  If  you  care  to. 

Mr.  CaixBt.  Yes;  I  shall. 

"Today  the  radio,  through  the  development  of  short-wave  trans- 
mission, has  become  an  Insidious  device  with  which  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  are  fighting  one  another  for  the  mental  and 
spiritual  mastery  of  many  hundred  million  people.  Government- 
owned  stations  send  out  propaganda  in  many  foreign  languages 
over  short-wave  beams  aimed  at  suitable  foreign  targets  ^e 
European  ether  is  shot  through  with  propaganda,  Just  as  Amer- 
ican radio  la  shot  through  witli  adverUalng."  Cesar  Saerchlnger, 
radio  expert,  says  in  Hello  America, 

"Prime  offender  in  the  radio  war  Is  Germany.  Ker  broadoasti 
of  culture  and  sedition  to  Austria  fired  the  Nazi  coup  d'etat  In 
which  Chancellor  Dolfuss  was  assaaslnated.  German -sptaking 
groups  In  North  and  South  America  and  the  former  German  ool- 
onles  In  Africa  receive  a  flood  of  "news"  detailing  German  ex- 
ploits and  the  failures  and  fallacies  of  democratic  nations.  Ger- 
many's latest  broadcasts  In  Z^ngllsh  include  even  Tasmania  and 
open  with  the  hearty  greeting:  "Hello,  Tasmania,  beautiful  applt 
Isle."  Only  possible  defense  against  these  radio  attacks  is  by  radio 
retaliation.  "Jamming"  a  hostile  broadcast  by  broadcastixxg  over 
the  same  wave  length  Is  effective  only  over  a  small  area.  Hsnot 
democratic  nations  in  Europe  art  now  building  txtmendoualy 
powerful  stations  to  add  to  the  vltrloUc  Babel  of  tbt  air. 

"THI    RACK    rot    rOWOl    IN    THX    CTHCa 

"This  rtooffnltlon  was  In  taot  al^aady  btlng  aoecrdod  in  mort 
sinister  waya.  It  atarted  a  race  for  i>owtr  In  tht  ttbtr.  At 
the  befinning,  when  it  was  Just  a  quttttoo  of  frontier  stations, 
the  Zntemattonal  BroadoasUng  Unloo  tstrtad  Its  Influtnet  for 
the  reduction  of  power:  tht  new  power  tompttltton  oonetmod 
not  merely  single  frontiers  but  tht  wbolt  of  Buropt,  for  dtstanot 
waa  no  longtr  a  serioua  handicap  In  tbt  blgb-powtr  tra  that  bad 
begun  to  dawn, 

"In  1080  tht  338  stations  of  Vuropt  dtvtloptd  an  agfrtfatt 
power  of  1813  0  kilowHtta;  In  1037  tbert  wtrt  Ud  medium-  and 
long'wavt  stations  alont  with  an  aggrtgatt  power  of  7aS0J  ktlo- 
watts.  Tlio  avsriige  powtr  of  tht  slnglt  atatton  bad  ntarty 
trebled  In  the  intervening  apace  of  timt, 

"Overwhtilmingly  the  greutfr  part  uf  thla  Incrtaat  Is  aeoouatod 
for  by  high-powered  and  super-puwtrnd  stations,  tuoh  as  would 
bci  neither  permitted  nor  practicable  In  the  United  States.  This 
di'velopment  la  aeiiantlona)  when  on*  reallaes  that  In  1030  tht  100- 
kilowatt  atAtlon  waa  unknown  Then,  after  ths  oorMtrvieUon  of 
ih«  luo-kllowutt  aiuUoiiH  at  Warsaw  and  Prague  In  10tl  (prt- 
auiiitibly  In  Mn>iwi»r  l<>  thi<  prevlnua  orerliuit  ut  tuuh'puwer  ttatluns 
la  Ituaata).  the  ract  btgau.    HMtluua  wtut  up  to  lOO,  le  HO,  fvta 
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"Th*  i»fluli»riiy  o*  thort 
ihouflU  U)  b#  only  of  local 
eloui   ovtr   uitnloni 
rialir  in  tmnnooMnle  wtirk 
WAvn,  (MlM  Bfivr  ■  short 
frurn  th«  Kcnntlly'llMVlaldi 
•yftUrm),  lh«M  wftVM  cnn  b« 

{Inbf,  th«r«>hy  incrtMlnf  iui 
a  M  uMd  fur  UknaoecAiua 

"Apart  from  thtM  mild. 
■nfTuMd  with  pglltlcftl  veaoi^ 
cirncy   by   thoM   countrtea 
Th?  dictator  countrtta  hava. 
effective   ahort-wata  frequ 
with  an  aggregate  of  1,033. 
watti  of  ahort-wave  power 
opposing  forcaa  in  thU  'wi 
tlv«neaa  of  the  authoritarian 
It  muat  alao  b«  remembered 
uoBcrupulouancaa  are  on  thi 
that  any  of  the  Paadat 
disarmament'  pact.    Their 
therefore  free. 

I  do  not  think  there  la 
compete  with  aa  powerful  ai 
and  Japan.    X  would  like  to 

Mr.  Baswrrra.  Whom 
racy  In  America? 

Mr.  CiLi.ai.  X  wotild  be 
America,  If  you  are  willing 

The  CNAnuAAN.  HaTe  you 

Mr.  CitUEB.  No;  Juat  a  fet ' 

Moat  dangeroua  German 
Berlin.    Xta  aerlala  are  UnkM 
directional  ahort-wave 
Au3tralia.    For  Ituaalan 
Oernwn  workera  are.   To 
atreaeee  Oermany'a  dealre  foi 

Thundering  into  the 
Ooerlnff.  etar  performer  of 
of  hia  ooUeaguee  and  mlnioifa 
moral  and  InteliecttuU  drllla 
ini  brought  the  German 
rioua  votoea  are  now  bn)ad( 
effort  to  iow  the  leeda  of 

I  win  leave  with  you  a 
ment  to  be  broadcaat  In 
in  German  and  printed  In 
Idea  of  the  type  of  profrafa 
Into  North  and  South  Amir 
alblo  It  la  lUted  here.  "Be 
none  othera."    I  ahould  Uk4 

The  OiunucAif.  Tea 

Mr.  Cbxbb.  I  do  net  knoi' 
the  record,  but  I  am  flUng  II 

There  la  alao  aubmltted 
what  the  German 
oompaslea,  but  what  the 
and  South  America.    I  havo 
grama  that  go  to  South 
man  Government  la  going 
boatlUty  to  aU  other  naUoi^ 
Blrallar  to  their  own;  that 
Japan,  and  Italy.    It  maki 
theee  Gorenunenta  are  goin^. 
tt  would  be,  at 
private  mmpanlee  to  cope 
dote  to  the  potaoxka  that  ' 

Mr.  BaawBiaa.  Have  you 
what  they  oositalDed? 

Mr.  CiT.i.ia  I  have  not  go^ 

X  alao  have  here  the 
for  tranamlaatim  aero 
SXatee.  Hawaii,  and  South 
and  HawaU  and  in 

The  Department  of 
BroadeaaUag.'*  baa  given 
United  Statee  broadeaeti 
tlvtty   at  thM 
ABaartca.  and  they  have  p\ 
the  record,  and  read  briefly 
blanfcated  out. 

AU  of  the  United  Statee 
or  Italy,  but  principally  by 

■"Two  United  BUtee 
oeeaalOB.    Programs 
frequeatly  blanketed  out  bj 

BraaU: 

"Oennany.  vrlth 
American  and  other 


nda  marhine  la  nearlng  mimtiletmii, 
kmpkm"  la  aoquirlaf  dybamiea  oom* 
the  fuita 
av  aMoat  w*vi 
4ave  tranamiaalon,  whieh  at  nrat  waa 
imporunoe.  la  that  It  la  moat  afflca- 
Ht»  -ihouaanda   of   mile*  and   eape- 
The  direct  wave,  or  ao>caUed  gnnitul 
(latanoe,  but  the  sky  wave,  renvctod 
Inyrr  of  directional  antenna   (b<'nm 
aimM  at  any  deaired  aectu  n  of  the 
ibllity  in  that  region     Thua  it  cam* 
.jmmunlcntlona, 

arademlo  effualona.  the  anrtha  rthnr  la 

\.  proJecK'U  with  rvpr-Uicrponlnn  cfH- 

vhlch   profoaa   antldomooratlc   crecdn 

roughly,  preempted  30  out  of  the  04 

ueilclea   now   operated   for   broadcanlliiR, 

watu  out  of  the  available  1.481.000 

.  the  world   (1B3«).     In  maaylng  the 

of  worda,'  and  comparing  the  efJoc- 

,  atentora  with  the  democratic  onoa, 

that  the  advanta^ea  of  initiative  and 

aide  of  the  former.     It  la  not  likely 

dlctakonhlpe  will  algn  or  ratify  the  'moral 

looutha — aa  well   aa  their  hacda — are 


he>e 
Oovemm  rnt — not 
Gtrman 

iV(f  m& 
Am<  nca. 


acocrd  ng 

wth 


ther 


Poe^ifuef  •  a: 
it  of  Oonmei 


Euro; can 


,.  ,  and  Wuanla,  %a  Inp  averythlni, 
alatinn  ai  M«iee«w.  developing  m 


anything  that  private  broadcaaters  could 

the  Governments  of  Oermany.  Italy, 

leave  this  article  with  you  gentlemen. 

woi^d  you  suggest  ahould  defend  democ- 

hMppy  to  have  you  defend  democracy  in 
Tou  could  do  It  pretty  ■well 
Snlahed  your  atatement? 

momenu.  and  I  will  be  through. 

itatton  la  Zeeeen.  30  miles  aouth  of 

in  iueh  a  fashion  aa  to  aend  out  five 

to  the  three  Americas,  Africa,  and 

eoflkumptlon  Zeeaen  explalna  how  happy 

otier  natlona  It  gives  Naal<flavored  news. 

peace, 
mlfarophone  we   uaually   have  Hermann 
Oernuin  naxMam     Ml*  voico  and  thoiw 
-  have  for  the  pant  9  vrar*  Klvrn  daily 
by  radio  to  67,000  000  Oetmana.    llav- 
.,jple  under  atrict  control,  ihcae  impo- 
rting to  the  world  at  large  in  a  mighty 
im  In  foreign  landa. 
;ram  laaued  by  the  German  Govern- 
,th  and  South  America.     It  U  printed 
Bnillah,  and  Rlvee  you  a  pretty  good 
\  that  la  being  sent  thvough  tlu)  air 
lea:  and,  incidentally,  arhcrevor  poa- 
Bure  to  buy  German  radio  aeta.  and 
to  leave  that  for  the  record. 


pesple 


fai  dam 


whether  we  shotild  mate  It  a  part  of 
aa  an  exhibit, 
a  similar  atatement  with  reference  to 
German  private  broadcasting 
Government  is  doing  in  North 
marked  off  with  red  pencil  the  pro- 
showing  to  what  length  the  Ger- 
in  apreadlns  vldoua  propaganda  and 
except  thoee  who  hava  governments 
to  all  other  nations  except  Germany. 
very  interesting  reading  to  see  how  far 
Theee  exhlblta  indicate  to  you  that 
to  my  mind,  utterly  Impoaalble  for 
the  altuatlon  of  supplying  the  antl- 
are  spreading  in  the  air. 


cyplee  of  any  of  thoee  addiwaaea.  to  show 

them  here.    I  have  them  In  my  office. 

that  have  been  submllted  by  Japan 

i,  three  tlmee  dally  ao  th<«  United 

A^mrte-m.  tn  Bngllah  hi  the  United  States 

and  Spanlah  to  South  America. 

irce.   under   the   title   "Short  Wave 

Idea  of  the  European  troadcasta.  the 

Uftanara'  tastca.  and  the  type  of  recep- 

from   foreign    countries    Into    South 

It  by  oountrtee.    I  will  put  that  In 

from  It,  to  ahow  you  the  extent  we  are 


I  tatlons  sre  blanketed  out  by  Oermany 
C  ermany.     Here  Is  one  In  Argentina: 
atatl  :ns  were  received  and  a  third  one  on 
gcneraf  y  pcpuliir.     All  United  States  stations 
Oermany." 


directional  antenna,  interferes  aerioualy  with 
stations   on  adjacent   frequenclea. 


■nillah,  rretifti   ani  Haiiwn  re^eptifm  fair     Only  Oermany  offara 
itnigram  in  »*niiM|H»«»««'  ' 

liuiiiid  ruAtl  all  aliuig  tha  tin*,  frnm  "vpry  Smith  and  Oantrnl 
Am#ri«'«n  H«aia  in  iritlifni*'  thrti  the  fspjiifiM  that  w<i  hava  a#t  iiti, 
or  thi>  Ability  of  tlm  aUMniii  row  \iinm  th*»e  rhannvta,  la  mo  uttirly 
Inwdaquam  («  rope  with  tlip  pnwrr  luul  the  lnnvn»npfl  of  these  ita- 
tlona,  {mrtlctiUrly  from  (♦.rtimnv,  tr\at  It  la  pltlabla  Thn  l.or.1 
kmma  what  iltn  nnwrr  nrui  thi*  iiindrnrn  of  tha  atatluna  will  be  in 
the  future  fmm  Italy  Hvimib,  nnd  Jw\)nn  X  am  Informed  that  In 
RuaaiA  tha  iiintinjii.  am  now,  aa  far  aa  power  la  oonoerned,  even  over- 
tcpplna  thai  "f  n'Minnny 

(Thp  fDrnpllittinn  rn  i«rrrr1  fn  |«  na  rnllowa) 
Mr  ('rii.ra  ICurl  Vpm  (ipUlprUiirt  in  the  aforeaald  article,  apeaka 
of  a  rrport  from  the  llirtuu  of  KoreiiRn  and  IX)meatlc  Commerce, 
tlutid  ()(ti-t,rr  llj:i7,  wlurh  rj-f-ra  to  thf  "unarrupviloua  methods" 
fif  till"  Fun.  l'<t  powers  In  thnr  ( iwiiprtlKti  f^r  "aplruvml  occupation" 
It  Ut  atui«-il  tlmt  rirrninn  ntntlona  blanket  out  frequently  the  moul 
powrrful  ( f  Uio  thrfn  Aniericnn  dtiiiluai;  that  Germany  broadcaati 
to  Bouth  Amrrlrn  for  10  ho\ir«  diuly  In  Bpanlah,  Portugue-Mj,  anU 
German,  that  in  Emnpen  Fa«cl.Mt  coiintrlea  the  people  are  not  nl- 
lowrd  to  n.ucn  to  Information  on  iho  forces  active  In  domocratls 
countries,  unci  ihp  v.ritrr  tidd.i  "WltnrM  the  auppreaslon  by  Propa- 
ganda Mlnlnler  Oc  cbbrln  of  Prpsklcnt  RooBcvelt'a  measage  to  Con- 
gress en  forplcn  politics,  ordcrccl  broadcaat  In  alx  languages." 

Now,  Mr  Chairmnn.  aa  I  aald  a  moment  ago,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Is  something  that  private  broadcastera  can  In  anywise 
rope  with,  or  that  they  could  even  be  on  a  comparative  baals  with 
these  governments  The  strenRth  and  the  power  and  Influence 
of  these  kjovernments  wotjld  overwhelm  these  private  broadcasting 
companies,  and  the.se  companies  cannot  afford  to  put  too  much 
money  Into  the  venture,  because  we  have  given  theae  aaslgnmenta 
of  theae  wave  lengths  and  channels  to  these  two  companies  on  one 
condition,  that  they  would  not  broadcast  commercial  programs. 
That  means  that  they  cannot  derive  any  money  from  those  broad- 
ca.sts.  and  If  they  cannot  derive  any  moneys  therefrom,  how  will 
they  spend  more  and  more  money  to  Increase  their  facilities  and 
to  belter  their  programs  to  meet  the  competition  of  theae  tremen- 
doua  and  potent  competing  factora  developing  In  Italy  and  in 
Oermany? 

You  have  to  look  to  the  future  tn  reference  to  thla  propoaltlon. 
Keep  in  mind  alao  that  it  waa  agreed  that  a  station  waa  to  be 
net  up  »omo  time  njio  by  our  Oovernmcnt,  and  certain  Influences 
aot  a  bar  acroaa  the  nctlvltlo.!  of  the  roapoiulbla  officials  endeavor- 
ing to  aet  up  thli  itutlon. 

Now,  1  have  no  ilennito  information  with  reapect  thereto,  but  I 
underitand,  nnd  I  uni  moUnrd  to  bellovo,  that  the  interdepart- 
njental  report  thut  may  b«i  forthcoming  very  ahortly  will  favor 
loglalailon  of  thla  rhnracier  Ttio  Interdepartmental  Commlttco 
waa  nittnblUhrd.  lu  you  may  recall,  by  Prealdant  Rooaovelt  com- 
paralively  rocentlv  It  takes  In  all  nf  the  executive  branchea  of 
the  Oovernmcnt,  and  ihry  made  a  ntuily  nf  this  propoaltlon  under 
the  gviidanrn  of  itii  chairman,  Chairman  McNlncn,  of  the  Federal 
Communlcallona  OimnuaiJon.  and  I  nm  quite  ponltlve  that  they 
nrd  not  opponed  to  tlua  bill.  I  have  enough  information  thus  far 
to  indicate  that.  I  an;  inclined  to  believe  they  favor  thla  bill,  and 
I  do  hope,  therefore,  ihiit  thix  curnrnlttee  will  take  no  action 
with  reforenco  to  this  bill  unlil  It  receives  the  published  report  of 
thla  InterUepttrtment.nl  Committee. 

The  CitAiaMAN    You  are  ntntiiig  to  thla  committee  that  it  should 
not  do  anything  about  this  b.U  until  we  receive  some  comment 
from  the  Interdepartmental  Cominillee? 
Mr   CcLLca.  I  do  not  n.iy  that  you  should  not  do  anything.     You 

might  study  this  thing  in  the  meiinwhilo 

The  Chairman  We  are  not  connlderlng  this  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  that.  We  are  considering  It  for  the  purpose  of  doing  some- 
thing, and  you  sui^gest  to  us  that  we  ahould  not  make  any  report. 
What  Is  the  use  of  cro.salng  a  bridge  until  we  get  to  It? 
Mr.  Maas.  He  means  not  to  make  any  adverse  rrport. 
Mr.  Celler.  Right.  Suppose  you  make  an  adverse  report  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  the  report  to  which  I  refer  and  then  the  report 
Is  favorable  to  my  bill. 

The  Chairman  If,  In  your  Judgment,  this  committee  ahould 
withhold  any  decision  until  we  have  the  l>eneflt  of  the  view  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  this  subject  matter,  why  should 
we  prolong  hearings  that  will  probably  rtm  a  week  and  bring 
witnesses  from  all  over  the  United  States?  We  might  aa  well 
culminate    them    now. 

Mr.  Celler  I  think  your  suggestion  Is  a  logical  one,  and  If  I 
had  had  Information  that  the  report  would  not  have  been  pub- 
lished by  this  morning.  I  would  have  come  to  you  long  since  and 

asked  you  t->  postpone  the  hearing,  but 

The  Chairman    Now  we  are  getting  down  to  business.     In  view 
of  that  fact,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  Is  trying  to 
adjourn,  what  is  the  use  of  going  on  with  this  hearing  at  thla 
sca-^lon? 
Mr.  Celler   I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
The  Chairman.  When  will  you  get  the  report? 
Mr.  CE1.LEH.  It  ought  to  be  out  shortly. 
The   Chairman    This   month? 

Mr.  Ceu-er.  Proba^jly  this  week,  but  I  will  moke  this  eugge"?tlon. 
If  It  meets  vtith  your  approval,  that  Chairman  McNlnch  undoubt- 
edly will  come  down  to  testify,  and  representatives  from  the  other 
departmenta  will  testify  llk.cwlse.  I  am  sure,  with  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom  If  that  report  Is  published,  and  It  will  be  published 
very  shcfrtly.  and  I  wa.s  ab-;ut  to  m-ike  the  suggestion  that  you  let 
a  few  days  lapse  before  you  have  auother  hearing  on  this  hlli. 
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n^$  ruAMMAH  Put  vnu  see,  we  have  br«U||ht  {Niopta  hare  frofM 
nuiaitle  iif  ilif  t)lairit<t,  pedple  fhim  alt  iivar  the  nountry.  U)  nlve 
iheir  views  Ihia  nu*riiliiH,  and  If  we  are  nut  gulnit  Ui  r»iw.<h  a  timti- 
Minn  one  way  or  tha  other  It  la  uut  fair  io  open  up  this  hearliig 
^titm  what  you  say,  I  think  that  we  are  a  little  prematvtre,  ami 
that  wv  ahmild  put  this  thing  off  and  wait  awhile, 

Mr   ORi.Laa,  I  do  not  think  yuu  alwtild  fureetall  hearing  thoee 
who  havp  come  from  afar, 

The  CNAtaMAM,  But  we  do  not  want  hearlnga  that  way.  We 
want  hearinRs  that  will  be  oontlnuuua  and  that  we  oan  get 
through  with,  because  we  liave  other  bllla  to  dlspoee  of.  If  you 
are  not  willing  for  tha  committee  to  go  on  now,  there  le  lust  one 
thing  for  the  committee  to  do,  and  that  la  to  reoeea  tltU  hearing, 
Mr.  OKLi.s:a.  I  did  not  know  until  this  morning  that  that  report 
waa  not  out.  X  thought  It  wouid  be  out  by  rrlday  or  Saturday: 
I  was  told  that  and  I  thouaht  that  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
dejiartmenul  Committee  would  be  here  to  teetlfy,  but  they  were  a 
little  rclucUnt  to  testify,  beoatiae  the  report  hae  not  been  pub- 
llahed. 

The  CKAnMAK.  I  think,  If  It  meete  with  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  that  the  beet  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
poatpone  the  hearing  indefinitely,  and  we  will  let  time  take  care 
of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Cxu.xa.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  not  poatpone  It  Indefinitely. 
The  Chaumak.  This  bill  has  been  pending  here  ever  einoe  last 
February  •  year  ago.  You  Introduoed  this  bill  immediately  after 
Congress  convened,  on  February  8,  1837,  and  a  almilar  bill  la  pend- 
ing m  the  Senate  now.  I  was  trying  to  aooommodate  you,  because 
you  spoke  to  me  quite  often  about  It.  and  Mr.  GAMaaiu.,  a  member 
of  the  conunlttee.  spoke  to  me  about  it.  We  aet  this  hearing  down 
sometime  ago  to  meet  your  convenience,  aiul  we  aet  it  down  for 
today  to  meet  your  convenience. 

The  committee  has  something  else  to  do.  and  if  we  are  Juat  to 
have  a  hearuig,  and  then  put  the  matter  in  cold  atorage,  I  would 

rather  wait 

Mr.  JoKNaoN.  E>o  tou  have  any  Information  aa  to  when  thla 
report  will  be  available? 

The  Ckaxbmam.  I  knew  nothing  about  It  \intU  the  wltneaa  sug- 
gested it.    This  U  the  wltneaa'  bill,  and  the  a\igg«>tlon  of  the 
wltneaa  waa  not  to  do  anything  until  a  certain  report  comea  out. 
Mr.  CxLLsa.  I  think  that  you  miaunderatood  me.    X  aaid  that  I 

waa  m  the  hope 

The  CHAzaMAN,  X  understood  you  to  a«y  that  we  should  not  do 
anything  until  this  report  comes  in. 

ilr.  JoMNaoN.  Does  the  wltneaa  hare  any  Information  aa  to  when 
the  report  will  come  In? 

Mr.  CsLMx.  May  I  sugsest  that  the  matter  be  aet  down  a  weak 
from  today? 

The  CKAxtMAN,  No;  I  oould  not  agree  to  that.  X  would  ausgeat 
this,  that  when  you  are  ready  for  thla  bill  to  be  beard,  you  Uke  it 
up  with  us,  and  if  the  commlttAe  can,  we  will  try  to  accommodate 
you,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  theae  other  people  have  some 
Interests  in  this  matter.  The  private  broadoaatlng  atatlona  hava  a 
representative  here,  and  the  Government  haa  a  repreaenUtlve  bere 
thla  morning,  and  If  you  are  not  going  through  with  the  hearing, 
we  will  stop  right  now. 

Mr.  CBLuea.  I  am  perfectly  willing.  If  your  attitude  la  that,  to  go 
on  with  it,  to  take  my  ohancea  without  the  report. 

Mr.  MAAa.  After  all.  regardleaa  of  the  interdepartmental  report, 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  bill  remains  the  same, 
anyway? 

Mr  CzLtn  Tes.    I  am  agreeable  to  having  It  go  right  on.    X  am 
not  now  In  favor  of  poetponing  It  indeflnltely.     It  ought  to  be 
answered  one  way  or  the  other.    If  we  will  have  it,  let  us  have  It. 
If  not.  turn  It  down. 
The  Ckaixman.  The  Senate  la  conducting  a  hearlrxg? 
Mr  CxLLEx.  They  may  have  completed  their  hearing. 
The  Chairman.  Why  would  It  not  be  a  good  thing  to  wait  until 
the  Senate  acts  to  see  what  they  do? 

Mr.  Oelltr.  They  will  do  the  same  thing,  wait  to  see  what  the 
House  does.  If  the  chairman  does  not  want  to  go  on  with  it,  and  If 
there  Is  any  opposition  to  the  bill,  let  us  know  It. 

The  Chairman.  There  la  no  opposition  here,  so  far  aa  I  know, 
but  you  are  not  ready  for  us  to  act. 

Mr.  Celler.  Yes;   I  am.     I  merely  made  the  suggfestlcn  that  it 
might  be  well  to  wait  until  that  report  is  here. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  statement? 
Mr   Celler.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Maas. 

Mr.  Maas.  If  we  were  to  set  up  the  broadcasting  station  that  you 
recommend,  which  I  do  not  think  we  will,  wouldn't  It  be  a  very 
much  more  democratic  method  to  set  up  a  bipartisan  t)oard,  rather 
than  simply  the  Secretary  of  a  department,  or  even  an  Inter- 
departmental board,  all  made  up  of  one  party? 

Mr.  Celueb.  I  think  that  If  you  will  read  carefully  who  Is  to  be 
the  advisory  council,  you  will  see  that  It  Is  made  up  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  l"ederal  Communications  Oommleelon,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  aiul  such  other  officials  as  the 
President  may  select. 

Mr.  Maas.  Yes;  all  party  ofBclals.  Dont  you  think  that  a  bipar- 
tisan commission  would  be  a  great  deal  more  democratic  and  a 
little  leas  susceptible  to  administration  propaganda,  regardleea  of 
what  administration  controlled  It? 

Mr.  CcLLKi.  When  you  consider  that  these  broadcasts  will  be 
primarily  to  South  America  and  Central  America,  you  wUl  realise 


thai  (hpy  would  Ihilmately  taiifh  goverhnwntal  pfillrlei  and  have 
dtreei  rvUlion  to  our  forfim  sfTaira,  and  I  think  thai  <he  dovi^rn- 
rnpiil  should  Ut'  piiinnfily  reetumaihla,  anil  thfiplort*  the  paity  lu 
pow)'!*  rihouUI  f\i«*>timp  thnt  tehpuualbllliy 

Mr  Maas  Tlii-y  will  also  be  heard  locally.  You  Juat  aald  that 
milltona  of  ahort-wave  radio  aeta  haw  been  aold  in  tltta  country 

Mr  Crmkn  ThHt  raiaea  this  queatlou,  Un  page  1,  line  8,  of  tha 
bill  ihpTp  la  the  language 

"tranamlt  pmarama  to  all  narta  nf  the  ITulted  itatea  and  from 
thla  country  to  other  eountriea  of  the  Weatern  Remlapherc  " 

I  am  p.-rfertty  willinff.  if  you  wish,  to  have  you  take  out  "to  all 
parts  of  the  UniUd  Statee." 

Mr  MAAa  Mow  can  vou  atop  a  broadcaat  from  being  received  In 
the  United  States  by  theer  short-wave  seta? 

Mr  Cru.tn  It  they  are  dlrrcted  primarily  to  South  America,  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  heard  in  the  United 
Btatea.  You  might  get  technical  advice  from  the  cxperta  on  that, 
but  I  am  willing,  nevorthelees.  to  take  that  provision  out  to  which 
I  have  reierred.  I  shall  accnpt  any  language  that  will  eliminate 
broadcasts  for  domestic  consumption. 

Mr  MAAa.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  Government  broadcasting  aa  tt 
la  now.    Various  Departments  of  the  Government  have  been  gettiiic 
time,  I  aaatime  free,  over  private  radio  atatlona,  and  in  every  oae  ci 
them  that  I  have  heard  they  always  vrlnd  up  with  the  Amcrloaa 
counterpart  to  "Hell  Hitler." 
Mr.  Cn.i.n.  What  does  that  mean,  "counterpart  to  Hell  RItler"*? 
Mr.  MAAa.  Juat  exactly  what  I  said,  the  Amertoan  counterpart  to 
"Hell  Hitler." 
The  CvAisMAir.  May  I  suggeet  to  my  colleague- 
Mr.  MAsa  (continuing) .  If  we  are  to  have  aome  kind  of  broadoaat- 
lng, I  agree  with  the  wltneaa  that  we  ought  to  counteract  in  eome 
vray  the  propagaxula,  but  wouldn't  it  be  a  much  more  Acvarlcan  way 
to  do  as  we  did  with  the  alrwaya,  taking  the  Pan  American  Airway* 
aa  an  llluatration?    Practically  all  of  the  domeatlo  oompa&iee  goi 
together  and  created  a  Pan  American  Airwave  with  Govenunent 
aMistance.    If  we  are  going  to  do  this,  couldn't  we  in  eome  way 
encourage  all  of  the  domaatic  broadcasting  lnt««ats  to  form  a 
mutual  company,  with  some  Government  aaalatanoe,  to  do  thla  job 
and  do  It  In  an  American  way— that  la,  the  old-faahloned  Amerloaa 
way? 

Mr.  CsLLa.  There  la  no  profit  to  come  out  of  tbla,  aa  you  kaow. 
The  queatton  la  whether  or  not  the  broadoaatlng  compaalea  want  to 
do  that.  Xf  they  will  get  together  In  the  way  you  aay,  that  will  be 
fine,  But  will  they  get  togetiier?  My  policy  la  thla;  U  private  com- 
panies oan  and  will  do  the  Job.  let  utem  do  it.  But  I  doubt  their 
ability  and  strength  to  do  It.  X  doubt  their  poirer  to  auoeaaafuUy 
enter  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  contaat  with  BlUer.  Only  Uada 
Bam  can  put  Hitler  In  hia  place. 

Mr.  MAAa.  You  said  that  one  of  tba  objectlvat  wti  to  aall  nur- 
chandlse  in  Bouth  America  and  Central  America  and  to  balp  Amart- 
can  Intaresta  Increaae  their  trade.  Xf  you  are  going  to  do  that,  you 
have  to  have  commercial  broadoaata,  What  would  be  the  objaotton 
to  having  commercial  broadeaating?  There  are  many  Amerloaa 
firms  interested  In  selling  to  Central  and  Bouth  America,  and  why 
shouldn't  they  put  on  paid  commercial  prognuna?  The  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways  chargee  for  the  trann>artatlon  of  Its  freight  and  paa- 
eengera,  and  they  got  Government  aaalatanoe  for  the  very  purpoae 
that  you  are  talking  about,  to  help  increaae  better  relatlonahlpe  and 
Increaae  trade  with  Central  and  South  America. 

Mr,  CRxca.  Apparently  the  tastes  in  Bouth  America  will  not 
respond  to  the  type  of  broadcasta  that  we  have  here  in  thla  country, 
the  domestic  broadcasta.  and  apparently  they  deem  It  ill-advised, 
thoee  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  to  have  commercial  broad- 
caets  of  the  character  that  we  have  here. 

Mr.  MAAa.  Don't  you  think  there  is  enotigh  American  Ingenuity, 
If  they  create  such  a  sutkm,  to  devise  the  proper  kind  of  pro- 
grams? As  a  nuitter  of  fact.  I  am  a  little  Inclined  to  think  that 
private  interests  could  probably  do  a  better  Job  of  Intereettng 
South  Americans  In  the  programs  that  they  wotild  put  out  than 
the  Government  could. 
Mr.  CcLLKR.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  CHAniMAN.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  Mr.  Maas  aald. 
May  I  suggeet  that  you  bear  that  in  mind  when  you  come  before 
the  committee  next  time,  and  discuss  that  phase  of  it? 
Mr.  Maab.  That  is  all.    I  am  through. 

Mr.  MAGKTTSoir.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  the  broad- 
casting of  American  programs  into  Germany  and  Italy?  My  ex- 
perience, for  Instance,  in  Alaska  has  been  that  you  cannot  get  an 
American  station  in  Alaska  on  the  short-wave  sete.  Tou  get  tha 
stations  from  Oermany  and  Rusala  from  over  the  top  of  the  North 
Pole.     They  come  \n  clearer  than  a  station  right  in  Alaska. 

If  we  wanted  to  atop  this  propaganda,  why  not  broadcaat  Into 
those  countries? 

Mr.  CxLLca.  Some  of  our  broadcast  becuaa  go  Into  thoee  oountrlea 
now.  but  how  effectively  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  Maokxtbon.  If  you  started  that,  they  would  probably  ahut 
off  these  short-wave  radio  stations  in  thoee  countrlee. 

Mr.  CXLLXx.  There  is  a  disarmament  afoot,  that  ta,  the  countries 
are  trying  to  get  together  to  disarm  themselves.  radlo-q>eaking, 
but  Germany  and  Italy  have  refused  to  Join  such  a  disarmament 
radio  conference. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnson.  When  do  you  eapect  this  report  of  the  Interde- 
partmental committee  to  be  available  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  CxLLER.  I  am  told  that  it  ought  to  come  down  any 
any  time. 
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Mr.  MERRITT.    Mr.  Speaker, 
remarlLs  in  the  Ricors.  I  include 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley  at 
Conlerence  of  Democratic  Womei 
Jiine  1,  1938: 


under  leave  to  extend  my 

the  following  address  of  the 

tpe  annual  New  York  Btate 

.  Hotel  Martin.  Utica.  N.  Y.. 


yoiir 


llsciissU  ns 


aid 


gathei  Ings 
our 


message 


leader 


extei  isl 

Ike 


par 


On«  of  the  more  pleasant  duties 
chairman  of   the  Democratic  State 
gathering  of  the  women  of  our  pa^y 
f erence. 

The  gracloumesa  of  your  welcome 
f^tes.    the    Interesting    program 
formulated,   and    the   constructive 
those  participating  In  your  d 
affair  a  gathering  of  Importance 
fairs   as  these   that   bring   out   the 
cratlc  Party  and  from  these 
people  are  able  to  !eam  more  of 
tons  based  on  sound  Information, 
attendant  upon  this  event  will  gain 
exceedingly  helpfxii  In  the  campalgr 
people  of  the  State  a  Democratic 
the  accomplishments  of  nearly  30 
the  government  of  oxa  Empire 

It  is  good  to  be  here  In  Utlca,  a 
up  a  strong  Democratic  vote.     While 
eere  respects  to   my  predecp«.v?r   a.' 
lieutenant  Oovemor.  my  old  friend, 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  has 
cratlc   organization  and  to  them 
wishes.     I  am  sure  that  my 
present  by  their  popular  county  cl^: 
mine,  Charlie  McKeman. 

Utlca  Is  also  the  home  of  the 
•fiqualntance  with  him  is  not 
ship  In  the  great  party  in  which 
may  differ  in  policies,  I  know  that 
It  Is  with  deep  sincerity  that  I 
distinguished  citizens,  the 
ormble  William  S.  Murray. 

Here  at  the  speaker's  table, 
distinguished  and  able  members  o: 
whoae  very  presence  bespeaks  an 
is  twth  progresslye  and  unselfish, 
pride  In  the  accomplishments  of  a 
Sbstlc  support  of  his  program  of 
Inspiration  to  him  in  the 
am  stire  that  he  win  be  only  too 
an   account   of   which   I   shall,   of 
e«irUest  opportunity.    However,  I 
alresidy  related,  because  I  kxKrw  thsjt 
of  It  from  your  distinguished 
Mrs.  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

I    regret    very    much    that 
prsaenc*    here    of    Senator    Wminsi 
freat  repreeentatlves  of  a  great 
be  proxid  of  the  record  each  Is 
Their  names  stand  for  progress 
LeglslaUve   Halls  of   Congress  well 
citisens  of  the  freat  State  which 

In   these   interesting   days   when 
rapidity  that  Is  baffling.  It  Is  well 
and  women  able  to  Interpret  the 
which  are  at  work  in  the  world 
are  trying  times  and  some  may 
I.    however,   am   confident   that 
evenU  of  the  present,  will  say  ths|t 
cipatlon  during  whldk  the  shackl 
aside  and  a  newer  freedom  has  ' 
contentment  in  which  all  may 
the  few.  but  of  both  the  few  and 

In  these  struggles  for  •  fxiUer  \il4 
worked   harder  or   more   InteOlgenLly 
America.     Their  mtrasoe   into  puUlc 
loog    a&d   K>metime»  bitter    batU4. 


perform  mce 


will 


coworker 


and 


REMARKS 


J.  MERRITT 


that  befall  me  each  year  as 

Committee    is  to   attend   this 
assembled  in  annual  con- 


the  enthusiasm  of  your  dele- 

leaders    have    so    carefully 

deas   so   ably   put   forward   by 

all  concur  to  make  at  this 

great  value.     It  Is  such  af- 

mUltant   spirit  of   the   I>emo- 

the  rank  and  file  of  our 

alms  and  to  formulate  opln- 

I  am  sure  that  the  publicity 

for  us  many  followers  and  be 

before  us  to  again  give  to  the 

adinlnlstratlon  that  will  continue 

yfars  of  Democratic  direction  of 

Com  nonwealth. 

clpy  which  has  continually  rolled 
here,  I  want  to  pay  my  sin- 
State  chairman,   the  present 
Bill  Bray. 
1>€en  done  here  by  the  Demo- 
eztend   my   thanks   and   good 
will  be  given  to  those  not 
airman,  another  old  friend  of 


of  the  opposition  party.  My 
ve.  but  I  respect  his  leader - 
is  a  member  and.  while  we 
do  not  differ  in  Americanism 
my  respect  to  one  of  Utica's 
Republican  State  chairnum,  the  Hon- 


Int  Brest 


adv<  mcement 


par^clpatlng  In  this  program,  are 

the  Democracy  of   the  State. 

in  the  public  welfare  that 

As  Aroerlcans  we  have  a  deep 

great  President.     Our  enthusi- 

can  well  be  a  further 

of   his  arduous  duties.     I 

MPPI'  ^  bear  oX  this  assemblage. 

course,    relate    to   him   at   the 

probably  be  echoing  a  story 

he  will  previously  have  beard 

,  the  First  Lady  of  the  land. 


clrct^nstanccs    have    prevented    the 

and    Mrs.    OT>at.     They    are 

Cotnmon wealth  and  3rou  can  well 

miking  in  the  National  Oapltol. 


their  untiring  labors  in  the 
deserve   the   gratitude   of   the 
I  hey  so  ably  represent. 

events   are   occurring   with    a 

that  in  higher  places  are  men 

meaning  of  the  various  forces 

today.     Some  may  say  these 

they  are  disappointing  times. 

historians,    reviewing   the 

these  are  the  days  of  eman- 

of  old  ideas  have  been  cast 

forth  a  harvest  of  greater 

to  the  benefit,  not  only  of 

many. 

no  part  of  our  population  has 

than   have    the    women    of 

affairs   came   only   after    o 

Once    freed    from   polltlcai 


cf 


fv  fcure 


brought 
sh  Lre 
tJte 


serfdom.  It  soon  becam"  apparent  that  their  pre«er.ce  \n  the 
arena  of  public  afTair<(  was  b<>neftcial  not  only  to  America  but  to 
the  whole  world.  Their  new  ideas,  their  refreshing  views,  their 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  their  sincere  devotion  to  the  higher  ideals 
of  life,  all  brought  something  better  Into  government.  Their 
presence  in  public  office  their  participation  in  political  councils, 
and  their  contribution  of  new  ideas  have  accelerated  advance- 
ment of   liberalism 

It  Is  my  honest  opinion  that  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
ever  made  to  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the  presence  of  women  In 
politics.  There  are  disturbances  in  every  part  of  the  globe  today, 
ThLs  great  Nation  Is  at  peace  with  the  world.  Much  to  our  regret 
we  are  being  forced  to  rearm  In  order  to  protect  our  complete 
freedom  from  alien  m.luences  No  thinking  man  can  dispute  the 
necessity  of  rearmin?  to  thf  vi'most  for  national  defense.  At  the 
same  time  the  ever-pre.'^en':  'hreat  of  war  which  rearmament  in- 
tensifies is  more  th\n  ofTset  by  the  very  Insistence  for  peace  that 
the  women  of  America  demand.  It  maXes  a  nice  balance,  this  in- 
sistence of  the  men  of  America  on  our  t>cing  prepared  and  In- 
sistence of  the  women  of  America  that  our  preparedness  he  for 
defense  only.  Out  of  this  balance  I  am  confident  will  result  a 
national  defense  that  will  be  impregnable  against  attack  and  will 
never  be  u-^ed  unless  we  are  attacked.  In  this  respect,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  future  of  peace  and  security. 
Should  this  happy  and  much  to  be  desired  eventuality  result,  the 
credit  for  it  will  belong  to  the  women  who  by  their  very  nature 
must  of  necessity  abhor  war  and  who  by  the  Influence  exerted  In 
a  common  cause  can  prevent  war  from  occun  ing.  May  the  day 
speedily  arrive  when  women  of  other  nations  are  as  influential  In 
the  promotion  of  such  a  worthy  cause,  ^^'hen  that  day  comes  the 
principal  cause  of  most  of  the  evil  of  mankind  will  have  been  elim- 
inated and  energies  now  exerted  toward  destruction  will  be  felt  In 
constructive  enterpri.ses  that  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  those  other  evils  that  are  the  underlying  causes  of  most 
of  our  problems  today. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  circumstances  pre- 
vented me  from  attending  yoiir  afternoon  session.  I  note  with 
interest  that  the  problems  discussed  were  those  which  are  on  the 
way  toward  solution,  namely,  better  housing,  socisil  security,  and 
crime. 

Each  of  the.se  problems  wa.s  handled  by  an  administrator  working 
under  progressive  lawo.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  touch  on  them. 
These  administrators  who  spcke  know  their  subjects  well,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  much  was  gained  by  all  who  at- 
tended that  will  be  of  value  in  future  forums  on  these  important 
matters.  But  in  this  complex  civilization  as  one  problem  is  solved 
another  arises.  With  the  p.is.=age  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill, 
which  in  itself  is  a  step  toward  the  s<3lutlon  of  an  economic  prob- 
lem, there  is  bound  to  arise  a  new  problem  which  in  the  near  future 
will  be  one  to  which  you  women  can  well  devote  much  of  your  time 
toward  solving. 

This  new  problem  Is  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hours  of  leisure  that  are  going  to  result  because  of  the 
shorter  hours  of  labor.  These  fewer  hours  cf  work  and  more  hours 
of  leisure  will  be  arcompanuxl  by  a  larger  Income  for  less  labor. 
The  underlying  idea  is  to  spread  the  work  cf  production  over  more 
people,  with  commensurate  economic  return,  so  that  more  people 
will  have  more  means  and  more  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  pro- 
duction. 

Simple  as  any  exposition  of  this  Idea  may  sound,  the  problem  is 
one  of  the  most  complex  thxit  we  have  yet  had  to  face.  However,  a 
little  clear  thinking  on  the  part  of  every  Individual  will  convince 
each  and  every  one  that  every  period  of  modern  prosperity  that  this 
country  has  enjoyed  has  been  the  result  of  shorter  working  hours. 
Increased  wages  per  hour,  and  new  recreational  facilities  which 
have  sprung  up  with  a  spontaneity  that  has  been  little  short  of 
miraculous. 

Say  what  you  will  about  the  commercial  value  of  the  motorcar. 
It  was  the  pleasure  use  of  the  automobile  that  developed  the  indus- 
try, caused  the  construction  of  road.5  and  parkways,  created  the 
major  demands  for  petroleum  products,  and  brought  about  the 
Invention  of  so  many  accessories  contributing  to  the  comfort  of 
motor  transportation.     All  opened  up  vast  new  fields  of  employment. 

The  same  may  t»e  said  of  the  motion-picture  industry,  which 
brought  Into  existence  not  only  the  studios  of  production  but  also 
the  palaces  of  presentation,  which  again  opened  up  new  ways  ot 
earning  a  living  Likewise  the  radio.  Most  people  think  of  its 
entertaining  features,  little  realizing  the  vast  employment  that  was 
created  for  construction  workers,  administrators,  technicians,  artists, 
commentators,  and.  above  all,  for  the  artisans  and  mechanics 
engaged  In  the  building  of  receiving  sets. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  all  industries  dependent  on 
recreational  activities  will  benefit  if  more  hours  are  available  for 
the  masses  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  recreational  Invention  and  have 
the  desire  to  do  so.  These  recreational  industries  are  not  limited 
by  those  I  have  mentioned.  Golf,  baiieball,  football,  racing,  hunt- 
ing and  flshlng,  concerts,  photography,  expositions,  skating,  tx>at- 
Ing.  hiking — In  fact  there  are  hundreds  of  healthful  ways  that  our 
citizens  can  use  their  time  to  the  benefit  of  their  minds  and  health 
if  three  things  can  be  accomplished.  First,  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities so  that  they  are  easily  available.  Secondly,  to  inctilcate 
in  our  youth  the  desire  for  healthy  recreation.  Thirdly,  to  so 
spread  the  work  that  all  will  be  employed  at  wages  which  will  al- 
low not  just  the  purchase  of  bare  necessities  but  also  some  of  the 
aenUluzuries  whlcti  axe  so  de&ix&Ule. 
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It  Is  In  the  second  and  third  fields  that  your  efforts  should  be 
emphasized  t>ecause  in  a  great  many  cases  the  desire  for  health- 
ful recreation  has  to  be  developed  through  education  and  In- 
formation. Make  the  desire  universal  and  the  demand  will  be- 
come so  defimlte  that  again  large  new  fields  of  employment  will 
be  opened  up  and  we  will  be  a  long  way  on  the  road  toward  solv- 
ing the  most  Berioxis  of  our  present  day  economic  problems,  that 
of  unemplo3rment. 

Until    these    new    markets    for   new    services    are    created    there 

seems    no    other    way    of    caring    for    our    unemployed    except    by 

governmental  aid.     This  Is  expensive  and  naturally  unsatisfactory, 

but   must   continue.     However.   I  am  hopeful  It  can   be  decreased 

rapidly  with  a  pick-up  In  business  that  I  am  confident  will  result 

from     the     program    of    Government     public     works    soon    to    be 

initiated.     Once    this    pick-up    occurs    and    the    operation    of    the 

wage   and   hour   bill   begins   to   affect   the   working   people.   I    feel 

that  intelligently  directed  efforts  toward  promotion  of  recreational 

activities    may   bring   about   a  remedy   for   many   of  our   ills,   the 

effect  of  which  will  be  beneficial  to  our  natlco^al  prosperity  for 

years  to  come 

While  pointing  out  to  you  future  ways  in  which  you  may  exert 
your  influence.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  without  sounding  a 
note  of  gratitude  for  the  real  assistance  you  have  rendered  In  the 
past.  Sometimes  the  activities  of  groups  of  our  people  are  so 
continual  that  we  accept  them  as  a  matter  of  course  and  overlook 
apparent  facts.  This  may  In  some  sense  be  true  In  my  own  case. 
Women  have  become  so  prominent  In  party  activities,  their  ad- 
vice has  been  so  helpful  and  they  have  cooperated  so  successfully, 
that  they  have  become  a  vital  part  of  the  party  organization. 
They  have  taken  their  place  with  the  men  on  an  equal  plane  and 
almost  unnoticed  they  have  moved  into  the  affairs  of  government 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  news  or  comment  but  rather 
Just  a  matter  of  fact. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  very  vividly  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Waverly  post  office  last  week.  At  the  same 
time.  I  am  sure  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  were 
listening  to  my  address,  when  I  noted  the  fact  that  while  the 
Waverly  postmaster  was  our  very  good  friend,  Mrs.  Mabel  Bald- 
win, she  was  only  one  of  many,  for  diirlng  my  administration  as 
Postmaster  General  I  have  appointed  no  less  than  8,229  women 
to  the  office  of  postmaster  throughout  the  United  States.  Nor 
were  these  by  any  means  of  the  smaller  offices.  Some  of  the  larger 
of  our  post  offices,  such  as  Los  Angeles:  Oakland.  Calif.;  Pall  River; 
Little  Rock:  and  Portland.  Maine  are  ably  managed  by  women. 

I  want  to  express  to  you  and  to  all  the  women  who  have  taken 
an  Interest  in  party  affairs  the  deepest  appreciation  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  for  your  activities,  yotxr  interest,  and  your  construc- 
tive advice.  You  have  been  a  great  part  in  the  bringing  about  not 
only  the  election  of  our  high  officials  but  also  their  successful 
administration  of  the  high  offices  which  they  occupy 

You  have  added  luster  to  the  great  game  of  politics.  You  have 
made  the  holding  of  public  office  more  dignified  and  you  have 
definitely  contributed  toward  making  every  holder  of  public  office 
extremely  conscious  of  his  or  her  responsibility  to  the  people.  We 
appreciate  the  work  you  have  done  We  thank  you  for  the  new 
Ideas  you  have  put  forward.  It  is  not  our  lot  to  reward  you.  Tour 
reward  has  come  and  will  come  from  the  satisfaction  you  have  of 
having  performed  your  duties  according  to  that  fine  sense  of  re- 
sponEibllity  which  Ls  inherent  in  your  nature.  Continue  to  do  as 
you  have  done  and  you  will  aid  In  making  America  a  greater 
nation,  so  that  the  American  Ideal  of  self-government  may  con- 
tinue on  Its  way  showing  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  a  free  people 
can  govern  themselves  successftilly,  happUy.  and  satisfactorily. 


Trade  Is  a  Two-Way  Street — At  Home,  Also 
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or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6,  1938 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Etekota,  Mr.  Speaker,  trade  agree- 
ments abroad  that  destroy  the  purchasing  power  of  our  peo- 
ple at  home  are  not  good  trades. 

I  presented  the  subject  of  wool,  bentonite,  manganese,  and 
feldspar  at  the  hearing  on  the  proposed  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  appeared  again  at  the  opening  hearing 
on  the  proposed  trade  agreement  with  Canada  April  4,  1938. 
The  very  large  list  of  items  on  the  list  for  proposed  considera- 
tion in  an  agreement  with  Canada,  and  extended  to  all  the 
world  under  the  most-favored- nation  clause.  Is  so  directly 
competitive  with  the  products  on  which  the  people  of  my 
district  must  depend  for  their  prosperity — indeed,  for  their 
very  existence — that  I  would  be  campeiled  in  self-defense  t« 
protest. 


Any  hesitancy,  moreover,  would  be  overcome  by  my  convic- 
tion that  you.  too.  desire  the  utmost  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

nuD>  Q  A  TWO-WAT  onxvt 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  Tliat  axiom,  I  have  been  told 
many  times,  is  the  first  principle  In  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments. I  believe  it.  And  I  feel  sure  the  committee  will  agree 
that  it  is  Just  as  true  when  applied  at  home  as  abroad.  The 
shoemakers  of  Massachusetts,  the  automobile  manufacturer 
of  Michigan,  cannot  sell  their  wares  in  South  Dakota  unless 
we  can  get  a  price  for  our  produce  that  enables  us  to  live  and 
buy.  Consequently,  any  trade  aereements  abroad  that  destroy 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  people  at  home  are  not  good 
trades. 

My  district  is  the  western  half  of  South  Dakota.  It  runs 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Wyoming  line.  It  Is  identical 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  last  great  Sioux  Reservation. 
The  first  of  it  was  opened  about  60  years  ago;  the  last  of  It 
about  25  years  ago. 

It  is  a  new  country.  It  Is  undeveloped.  It  embraces  coun- 
try practically  Identical  with  large  parts  of  Canada  and 
therefore  almost  every  item  on  your  list,  except  products  of 
fisheries  and  factories,  is  competitive  with  us. 

We  have  intensively  cultivated  farms.  We  have  ranches 
that  run  over  unfenced  praiifies.  We  have  sav^Tnills  am.d 
lumber  camps  In  the  mountains  that  are  called  the  Black 
Hills.    We  have  mines  there,  metallic  and  nonmetallic. 

Tlie  trends  of  the  last  few  years  have  forced  us  to  develop 
some  of  these  resources,  and  some  of  our  newest  lifesavers 
are  the  very  products  which  appear  in  the  list  proposed  for 
concessions  in  protection.  I  refer  particularly  to  bentonite 
and  feldspar,  and  their  companions  of  clavs  and  nephellte 
syenite.  And  the  very  backtxine  of  our  prosperity  is  the  live- 
stock industry. 

ITEMS   THAT  AFTBCTT   XT! 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  outstanding  items  which  are  listed 
for  concessions: 

Lime;  bentonite,  both  crude  and  manufactured;  feldspar, 
both  crude  and  ground;  mica,  both  scrap  and  book;  nephellte 
syenite,  a  substitute  for  feldspar;  timber,  hewn,  sided,  or 
squared;  shingles;  chilled  meats,  beef,  veal,  mutton,  kunb, 
swine,  pork,  bacons,  hams,  and  shoulders;  rye,  to  which  many 
of  our  farmers  have  turned  in  the  dry  years;  poultry,  dressed 
and  undressed,  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese. 

Every  one  of  those  items  is  a  substantial  item  in  my  district. 
The  living  of  thousands  of  people  depends  upon  fair  prices 
for  them.  I  do  not  intend  to  impose  upon  the  many  others 
who  are  listed  for  this  general  hearing  to  go  into  detail  on 
these  items.  But  I  wish  to  give  a  brief  paragraph  to  some  of 
the  items  which  I  do  not  see  listed  for  detailed  treatment  by 
some  of  the  others  who  will  appear  before  you. 

First,  let  me  mention  bentonite. 

In  1920,  total  production  in  the  United  States  was  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  2.790  tons.  The  next  year  it  fell  to 
1.730  tons.  Then  began  one  of  the  most  remarkable  climbs 
modern  industry  knows.  The  first  few  years  were  gradual, 
reaching  14.850  tons  in  1925.  Five  years  later,  in  1930,  pro- 
duction passed  the  100,000-ton  mark.  Six  years  later.  In 
1936,  production  in  the  United  States  stood  at  291.625  tons. 

In  1934,  South  Dakota's  production  was  so  small  it  was 
carried  in  the  "undistributed  column."  In  1935  it  was  8.923 
tons.  In  1936  it  was  129,087.  an  Increase  of  over  1,400  per- 
cent. And  last  year's  figures  are  not  available,  but  we  know 
that  it  made  another  increase. 

In  the  adjoining  Wyoming  fields,  production  went  from 
246,548  tons  in  1934  to  520.852  tons  in  1936. 

Those  figures  mean  people  got  new  Jobs  in  1934  and  1935 
and  1936  and  1937  and  went  off  relief.  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
want  to  add  them  to  the  list  of  unemployed  again. 

Then  may  I  recall  my  remarks  on  feldspar  at  the  hearing 
on  the  proposed  agreement  with  Great  Britain. 

South  Dakota  produced  less  than  600  tons  of  feldspar  In 
1923.  In  1937  production  exceeded  60,000  tons,  an  increase 
of  10,000  percent  in  14  years. 
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120  tons  a  day  last  yeai 

so  that  It  can  produce  175 

I  That  mill  was  not  in  opera- 


The  mill  which  was  produc 
has  Just  completed  an  addltlo 
tons  of  ground  feldspar  a  day 

tlon  2  years  ago.    It  was  not  ev^n  built.    I  am  sure  the  com 
mlttee  does  not  want  to  send  ttie  workers  in  that  miU  and 
the  miners  who  grub  out  the  ^par  back  to  the  relief  rolls 
again. 

LITTSTOCK    AWO    FOCI  TBT    TKMXATXSTO  | 

Were  It  not  that  I  saw  sevtral  other  Members  of  Con- 
grejs  listed  directly  following  me  to  talk  on  livestock— at 
least  three  In  a  row— I  would  have  given  some  details  on 
than.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  thj  prairie  sections  of  my  dJs 
trlct  are  known  for  the  buflalc  grass  and  wheat  grass  that 
used  to  draw  herds  from  Teias  for  grazing.  Cattle  and 
she-'p  range  In  the  open  coujitry  in  the  fall  and  in  the 
mountains  in  the  summer. 

Feeding  operations  are  cone  ucted  in  the  Belle  R)urche 
lrTli?atlon  district.  This  past  feeding  season  my  farmers 
have  lost  from  $1  to  $1.25  pei  head  on  their  lambs.  The 
price  on  lambs  and  wool  started  to  toboggan  when  this 
trade -agreement  program  waq  announced  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada. 

The  livestock  men  are  partldularly  alarmed  over  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  tariffs  on  c:  liUed  meats.  Extensive  briefs 
ha"ve  been  prepared  on  that  sul  ject  and  will  be  filed  with  the 
appropriate  section  of  your  coiamittee 

And  poultry  Is  listed.  Poult:  y  is  sometimes  thought  of  as 
pin  money  for  the  fanner's  wi:e.  But  the  30,000,000  eggs— 
900  carloads — that  the  farms  ( f  South  Dakota  send  to  mar- 
ket evidence  the  fact  that  poiJtry  is  more  than  pin  money 
for  our  people.  It  has  been  liread  and  butter  during  some 
hard  years. 

I  hope  I  do  not  need  to  warn  you  to  avoid  bringing  the 
wmth  of  the  fanners'  wives  cown  upon  you  and  the  Gov 
erranent.    That  is  not  facetio  is;  it  is  merely  said  to  bring 
to  you  how  close  to  the  welfare  of  American  homes  you 
prcpose  to  strike. 

The  danger  from  the  lowertd  tariffs  under  consideration 
Is  not  primarily  from  Canadii.  Many  of  these  Items  will 
come  in  greater  degree  from  other  countries,  to  whom  the 
cut^a  win  extend  under  the  mc  st-f avored-nation  clause. 

What  win  It  profit  the  Unl  ed  States  to  get  the  goodwill 
and  the  trade  of  the  farthes,  comers  of  the  earth,  if  we 
destroy  the  prosperity  and  pjurchaslng  power  of  our  own 
people? 

Idle  acr«s.  Idle  men.  and  Idle  factories  do  not  make  sense 
when  "one-third  of  the  Natioi  is  ill-clad.  Ill-fed,  and  poorly 
housed."    Here  is  the  record  Ithat  disturbs  us: 


lum 


Corn 

Wh«U 

B«i!«y.  malt — — — .. 

Tipioca. 

H«  > 

So\  bfa» 

Col  t4A9Md  OO. 

Bu:t«r 

Caille 

Hoi,'s 

Tnab  pork 

H*.n.i.  baooo,  ate... 

Tnih  bee/ 

CsiiDftl  b«af. 


Total  tamt  producU . 

Km-*,  m  sMl 

Dri«d  Tolks 

rrcMn  yolks — , 

Efc  albuman „ 

Wool  liiHl  mubair 

Dritd  milk 

laeilbto  motaJBO 


they  destroy  the  best  customer  on  earth.  As  my  good  friend 
the  Honorable  D.\s  Reed  from  a  great  dairy  district  in  New 
York  has  said : 

To  take  millions  of  acres  of  farm  land  out  of  production  In  the 
United  States,  pay  the  farmf>rs  lor  doing  so,  and  then  lower  tno 
tariff  so  that  for^ikin  CLu:.;ries  can  sh:p  the  products  from  the 
same  amount  ol  laud  uiio  the  American  market  Just  does  not  xnalLe 
common  sense. 


Unit 


Bushels 

Bush«ls 

Pountls 

Bushels 

Fcxiodi 

TOQS 

Pouaili 

Pounils 

PmukU 

Ueml 

Pounds 

Pouods 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pound! 

Doieo.. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Qalloos 


1932  imports 


347.627 
10.a2«,000 
53.U2,«0 

130,  000,  373 

13.S58 

3«,M8.iU) 

1,058,  (H,S 

1,  053,  S» 

Iir7,0t0 

34.  155 

1.&57,S00 

3,0l5.4t«> 

79«,504 

S4.703,4«7 

M.74A,702 

2417*4 

1.  in.  000 

*£i,oeo 

1.275.790 

SB,  007. 521 

50,60) 

18S.  013.  280 

lU,  888. 307 


1937  imports 


M.  337,  248 

17,  ♦;«,  -a? 

171,  243.  45« 

300.  HIW 

♦32,857.738 

14<V,  149 

109.  41H,  304 

IH  0118,  241 

11.  110,  7»« 

494.  V43 

16,5i5.21S 

a),  S78.  5fi9 

47.422,022 

4.  WW,  558 

88,  C«7.  133 

191.  ^XM.  013 

5JS).  188 

5,42fi.3.W 

1.  4»2.  >*«3 

i*t4.073 

836,034.700 

2,931  157 

812.  035.  407 

901,449.599 


Mr.  Speaker,  trade  betweoi  e<iual  standards  of  wages  and 
hciu-s  and  ccrta  Is  mutually  beneficial,  when  each  has  a 
natural  economy  in  his  product,  but  trades  that  destroy 
standards  are  not  good  trades.  When  imported  goods  dis- 
pljice  an  American  worker,  hey  destroy  a  domestic  pur- 
chaser.   When  imported  foods  displace  an  American  fanner, 
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or 


HON.  IRA  WALTON  DREW 

OF   PENNSYLV.A..MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6,  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  IRA  WALTON   DREW,  OF  PENNSYLr- 

VANIA,  JUNE  3,  1938 


Mr.  DREW  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  June  3,  1938: 

The  financial  plight  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  de- 
mands immediate  and  dra.'^tic  action.  It  is  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  unless  constructive  steps  are  taken  immediately  the 
railroads  will  socn  have  to  be  taken  ovit  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  Government  ownership  once  established  will  not  be 
recalled. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  96  railroads  are  In  the  hands  of 
receivers  or  trustees  These  roads  have  77,153  miles  of  tra<-k- 
age,  or  30  51  percent  of  the  total  rail  mileage  In  the  Nation. 
These  are  not  all  little  railroads  Thirty-seven  of  them  are  class 
I  roads,  that  Is,  roads  having  revenues  of  »1, 000,000  or  more 
per  year.  Other  roads,  not  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  will 
soon  be  there  unles.s  relief  Is  panted  One  railroad  man  aptly 
described  the  situation  when  he  said,  "Our  road  Is  now  operating 
on  Its  deficit." 

Labor,  business,  finance  are  all  vitally  concerned.  The  fanner, 
the  storekeeper,  and  the  white-collar  worker  are  each  losing  out 
every    day   because   of    the   general    railroad   situation. 

In  July  1937.  1.174,000  employees  were  receiving  pay  envelopes 
from  the  railroads  Today  the  number  Is  913,000.  In  other 
words,  263,000  persons  have  been  separated  from  the  pay  roll  In 
10  months,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and  women 
now  hopelessly  seeking  a  Job.  .^dd  to  these  the  countless 
thousands  thrown  out  of  employment  by  business  concerns  which 
depend  largely  upon  railroad  buying  for  their  suppKJrt,  and  you 
have  an  impressive,  aye,  a  frightful  picture. 

There  is  hardly  a  business  in  the  Nation  that  Is  not  affected 
by  the  slump  in  rtdlroad  revenue.  Every  holder  of  an  Insurance 
policy  has  a  direct  Interest  in  the  return  of  railroad  prosperity 
because  of  the  huge  holdings  of  railroad  securities  by  the  Insur- 
ance companies. 

The  farmer,  too,  Is  concerned.  The  railroads  are  purchasers  and 
consumers  of  every  farm  commodity  produced  In  this  cotintry, 
whether  green  goods  or  cottonseed  oil.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a 
figure  to  the  effect  that  8.000.000  eggs  were  used  In  dining  cars  last 
year.  Sold  at  25  cents  per  dozen,  these  eggs  returned  a  sizable 
income  to  the  farmer;  and,  so  one  could  go  down  the  line  wltlj 
farm  products  and  show  the  Influence  railroad  revenues  have  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 

When  we  delve  Into  the  relationship  of  railroads  to  business  we 
find  that  23  percent  of  the  fuel  the  miners  dig  from  the  coal  mines 
goes  to  the  carriers  for  their  use.  Nineteen  percent  of  fuel  oU  goes 
the  same  way.  Seventeen  percent  of  all  steel  and  20  percent  of  aU 
forest  products  are  bought  and  used  by  the  railroads. 

Let  us  take  one  concrete  example  of  the  effect  of  railroad  buying 
on  industry  and  labor.  There  is  a  great  locomotive  plant  on  the 
outskirts  of  my  home  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  plant  in  normal 
times  employs  thousands  of  persons.  Let  us  see  what  the  building 
of  one  locomotive  does. 

One  of  the  huge  freight  hauling  locomotives  can  be  built  In 
about  a  3rear  with  the  employment  of  50  men.  At  an  average  wage 
per  man  of  80  cents  per  hour,  the  total  wage  bill  would  be  $97,920 
or  an  average  per  man  of  wage  Income  of  $1,958.  This,  sum,  dis- 
tributed among  families  and  reckoned  in  terms  of  clothing,  food, 
ftimlture,  amusements,  and  other  Items  needed  by  the  average 
family,  affords  a  clear  idea  of  tlie  relation  of  railroads  to  private 
employment. 

On  May  1,  1937,  the  railroads  had  orders  for  345  steam  locomo- 
tives. This  year  on  May  1  they  had  orders  placed  for  61.  Figure 
the  money  loss  to  merchants,  doctors,  and  every  type  of  business 
represented  by  this  reduction  in  locomotive  buying.  Fourteen 
thousand  two  hundred  men  out  of  work  with  a  net  annual  income 
loss  of  $27,803,600.  and  this  on  Just  one  item  oX  railroad  ptirchase. 
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Krtend  these  figures  to  the  making  of  steel  rails,  the  cutting  and 
treating  of  cross  ties,  to  the  manufacture  of  paint,  electrical  equip- 
ment, signal  apparatus,  and  the  thousands  of  other  commodities 
that  come  from  private  Industry  to  the  railroads  as  consumers,  and 
you  get  something  of  the  picture. 

It  must  seem  evident  that  the  country  cannot  always  depend  upon 
public  relief  as  a  means  of  carrying  along  Its  unemplo\Tnent  prob- 
lem. Private  industry  of  every  nature  and  character  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  function  at  normal  level  ixi  order  tiiat  men  who 
want  and  need  Jobs  can  find  them. 

A  ET1  d  starting  point  it  seems  to  me  Is  to  solve  the  railroad 
problem.  Many  of  you  remember  that  after  the  war  a  40-percent 
lncrea>^p  in  rates  was  pranled  to  the  railroads,  and  you  remember 
the  prosperity  that  followed.  With  an  Increase  In  Income  the  rail- 
roads can  Immediately  start  to  purchase  the  70.000  different  kinds  of 
commodities  and  articles  they  need.  I  am  told  that  the  annual 
equipment  program  of  the  carriers  ceroid  easily  contemplate  the 
Installation  of  2.000  new  locomotives  and  100.000  new  freight  cars. 
In  these  figures  one  certainly  can  find  a  means  of  effective  attack 
upon  the  unemployment  problem.  Chairman  Lea,  of  our  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  has  described  to 
me  the  concern  of  our  House  and  administration  leaders  over  this 
emergency  railroad  problem.  With  this  In  mind.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  I  hope  may  serve  to 
pave  the  way  to  better  things.  The  bill  would  create  a  Federal 
director  of  transportation,  set  up  a  loan  board  and  emergency  com- 
mittee, establish  an  emergency  loan  or  revolving  fund,  and  provide 
for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a  10-percent  Federal  emer- 
gency surcharge  on  all  bills  for  freight  transportation,  service,  or 
storage,  to  be  paid  Into  tbe  emergency  fund. 

This  surcharge  can  be  likened  to  the  tax  on  gasoline,  which  Is 
used  to  build  and  maintain  highways.  The  cash  collected  from 
this  surcharge  would  be  maintained  as  a  separate  item  and  wo\ild 
be  paid  by  the  roads  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  would 
be  the  custodian  for  the  roads.  Prom  this  fund  In  turn  would  be 
available  emergency  loans  to  the  roads  In  need.  In  time  this  fund 
would  all  go  back  to  the  railroads  earning  It,  and  thus  the  roads 
could  "eat  their  cake  and  have  it  too." 

The  bill  provides  for  a  similar  surcharge  on  freight  carried  by 
motor  vehicles  and  by  water  carriers.  In  these  instances  the  fund 
would  be  utilized  for  highway  construction  or  maintenance  and  for 
the  Improvement  of  navigation  facilities. 

This  bill  does  not  set  up  another  permanent  departmental  com- 
mittee. It  Is  purely  an  emergency  measure  and  as  soon  as  the  roads 
find  their  way  out  of  the  morass,  the  emergency  set-up  closes  its 
doors  and  retires  from  the  scene. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  give  the  railroads  an 
opportunity  to  put  their  house  In  order  with  enough  freedom  from 
present  restrictions  to  enable  them  to  do  the  Job.  It  is  manifest 
that  what  the  railroads  need  Is  cash,  and  It  Is  cash  they  must  have. 
It  is  an  emergency  situation  very  much  similar  to  that  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Railroad  Transportation  Act 
of  1933.  when  the  office  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Railroads  was 
created. 

In  this  bill  the  aim  is  to  allow  each  railroad  the  widest  rea«'on-  ' 
able  latitude  to  work  out  Its  own  problems.  Each  road  Is  directed 
to  make  its  own  plans  for  adjustment  of  operating  costs  and 
methods  as  well  as  for  reorganization  of  its  financial  structure,  to 
the  end  of  giving  the  country  better  transportation.  The  aim  Is  to 
■et  up  practical  machinery  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  It  offers 
«n  opportunity,  I  believe,  to  Iron  out  maladjustments. 

I  am  appalled  when  I  study  the  figures  of  the  railroads.  The 
owner  ol  railroad  securities  seems  to  be  the  forgotten  man.  He,  as 
well  as  labor.  Is  entitled  to  be  considered  In  any  resuscitation  plan. 
He  is  bound  to  take  a  loss  no  matter  what  is  done.  Maiadmlnistra- 
tion  on  the  part  of  financial  Interests  in  railroad  operations  has 
played  Its  part  in  producing  the  present  condition.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  are  not  concerned  with  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  present  and  tlie  future.  And  what  does 
the  future  hold? 

Only  Last  week  the  Qulncy.  Omaha  &  Kansas  City  Railroad  asked 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commifision  to  let  it  go  out  of  business. 
This  road  lias  no  funded  debt,  which  Is  unusiml  for  a  railroad,  and 
Is  not  a  small  one  by  any  means,  for  It  extends  24S  miles  across 
Missouri.  Its  action  Is  only  the  forertuiner  of  like  applications 
unless  something  is  promptly  done. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  step  taken  by  the  roads  to  reduce  wages. 
This  will  cause  a  bitter  controversy.  Suppose  the  roads  Insist  and 
a  strike  results?  Then  the  railroad  problem  would  be  brought  to 
ft  point  where  immediate  action  would  have  to  be  taken. 

The  thought  in  my  mind  Is  to  take  steps  now  which  may  prevent 
such  a  contingency.  The  record  of  labor  and  the  railroads  in  their 
relationships  Is  one  of  which  each  group  may  be  proud.  I  am 
confident  they  will  again  agree. 

Railroad  taxes  have  played  an  Important  part  In  the  increased 
cost  of  operation.  In  1911  the  railroads  paid  $08,000,000  in  taxes. 
In  1936  the  amount  was  $319,000,000.  These  taxes,  like  labor  costs, 
muFt  and  will  be  paid. 

The  director  of  transportation  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee proposed  in  my  bill  would  consider  all  phases  of  transpor- 
tation The  functions  of  the  director  would  be  to  "encourage  and 
promote  or  require  action  on  the  part  of  all  carriers  and  subsidiaries 
to  the  end  of  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  servloes  and  facili- 
ties and  to  permit  the  Joint  use  of  terminals  and  facilities  where 
deemed  in  the  public  interest." 

The  director  is  to  promote  financial  reorgtmlzatlon  with  the  aim 
ot  reducing  fixed  charges  in  order  tbat  the  credit  of  tlie  roads  may 


be  Improved.  The  railroads  would  be  required  to  act  on  their  own 
initiative  to  carry  out  the  provisions  Incident  to  Joint  use  of  termi- 
nals and  trackage,  the  prevention  of  Impalnnent  of  new  earnings, 
and  to  safeguard  their  proi>erties  from  waste  and  preventable  ex- 
pense. In  cases  where  the  roads  cannot  agree,  or  fall  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  result,  the  director,  with  the  approval  of  the  emergency 
transportation  control  committee,  can  step  in  and  Issue  such  orders 
as  may  appear  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

But  the  important  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  surcharpe.  The  rail- 
roads need  cash,  and  they  need  it  now.  The  additional  surcharge 
of  10  percent  will  provide  the  cash.  Until  such  time  as  this  money 
Is  In  hand  temporary  loans  can  be  made  which  can  be  repaid  as  soon 
as  the  surcharge  fee  Is  In  the  Treasury. 

I  am  cx)nvinced  that,  once  the  railroad  problem  is  solved,  wages 
can  be  maintained,  investors  can  receive  a  fair  retvirn  on  their 
money,  business  will  increase,  and  the  prosperity  which  we  all  so 
much  desire  will  be  on  Its  way. 
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LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6.  1938 


ADDRESS     OP    L.     J.     TABER,     MASTER     OP    THE     NATIONAL 
ORANGE,  JUNE  2,   1938 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
foUowing  address  by  L.  J.  Taber.  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  master 
of  the  National  Grange,  at  a  national  agricultural  con- 
ference in  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  2, 
1938: 

This  conference  meets  In  a  crisis  In  our  national  affairs.  With 
over  12.000.000  unemployed,  with  some  farm  prices  scraping  bot- 
tom, and  the  whole  farm  price  level  at  the  lowest  Jrne  1  figure 
for  years,  It  Is  fortunate  that  capital,  agriculture,  labor,  and  the 
consumer — ^the  four  horsemen  of  recovery — sit  around  the  table 
to  consider  our  mutual  problems.  I  am  happy,  therefore,  in  repre- 
senting the  National  Grange  to  participate  in  a  meeting  of  farm 
leaders  with  spokesmen  for  various  Interests,  sections,  and  groups 
and  Representatives  of  Congress.  We  may  not  agree  on  all  the 
details,  but  we  can  all  agree  on  the  great  common  objective  of 
hastening  permanent  national  recovery. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  J.  E.  McDonald  as  chairman  of  this 
meeting,  the  able  commissioner  of  agrictilture  of  our  largest  and 
greatest  agricultural  Commonwealth,  the  Lone  Star  State.  Equally 
EignLflcant  is  the  presence  of  the  chairman  of  tbe  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  Hon.  Ellison  D.  Shith,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
many  other  southern  agricultural  leaders.  I  deem  It  also  a  per- 
sonal privilege  to  have  my  good  friend  from  Ohio.  William  Green, 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  5p>eaklng  from 
the  same  platform.  I  consider  Mr.  Green  not  only  a  good  labor 
statesman  but  a  gcxxl  American  as  vrell.  The  leaders  present  from 
Congress  and  from  agriculttire  come  laiigely  from  farm  States  with 
siu-pltis  crops.  This  makes  It  necessary  to  analyse  both  th«  bome 
and  the  foreign  markets  as  they  affect  agrlcultiire. 

The  relation  of  farm  Income  and  recovery  is  more  fundamental 
than  Is  someumes  realized.  The  record  of  the  years  proves  con- 
clusively that  there  is  a  close  parallel  between  the  net  returns  to 
agrlculttxre  and  the  total  wages  paid  to  labor.  Wbat  the  farmer 
receives  and  total  wages  paid  to  those  in  the  field  of  labcn*  have  been 
almost  exactly  parallel  for  more  tbAix  a  decade.  In  1939  agricul- 
tural Income  and  factory  pay  rolls  stood  at  almoat  $12,000,000,000. 
They  dropped  in  practically  parallel  lines  until  they  Btruck  the 
bottom  in  1932  or  1933  with  a  little  orer  6  billions  eftch. 

There  is  a  further  stgnlficanoe  to  farm  Income  In  that  tt  is  tlie 
basis  of  national  wealth  and  welfare.  Axnerlca's  greatest  periods 
of  prosperity  have  been  eras  of  good  prices  for  agriculture.  If  w« 
could  lift  the  farm  income  of  America  beyocul  the  15  billion 
mark  it  would  help  build  a  national  Inccone  of  more  than  a  hundred 
billion.  There  would  be  no  relief  rolls,  few  unemployed,  and 
tmsineas.  labor,  finance,  and  the  consumer  would  all  enjoy  fair 
pro^erlty. 

THZ  BATTUE  T(M  BQT7AIjrT 

The  oldest  battle  of  the  National  Grange  la  that  of  securing 
equality  of  Income  for  the  farmer.  This  strtiggle  was  started  seven 
decades  ago  and  It  has  been  a  difficult  and  continuing  contest. 
Six  and  a  half  million  scattered  farm  homes,  each  a  production 
plant  of  Its  own,  present  problems  more  dlfflctilt  than  race  either 
Industry,  capital,  or  labor;  and  yet  agriculture  has  remained  a 
bulwark  of  national  progress.  One  of  our  greatest  problems  today 
is  to  secure  for  agriculture  a  more  equltcUale  proportion  of  the 
national  income. 
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method  and  other  devices  intended  to  give  equalized  tariff  beneflta 
to  these  producers. 

The  efforts  that  were  marie  bv  the  Feder:;!  Government  throuzh 
Ihe   agcncv   of   the   Federal   Farm   Board,    the    At'rlcultural  Adjust- 

I'lent  Act,"  the  Bankheaci  Ac:,  ti.e  S'-il  Conservation  Act,  and  the 
])resent  law  have  cor.trlbuteri  m.itcnaHv  to  the  loss  of  our  export 
market  for  cotton  In  the  3  n.scal  vears  enriinc;  July  31.  1934.  we 
exported  twenty-six  mlliion  and  fifty-two  thousand  bales  of  cot- 
ion.  In  the  foUowirik:  3  fiscal  ye?-rs  rnd;nt:  July  31,  1937,  we  ex- 
;)orted  hut  sixt^c:.  ni.ihon  .seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
Ijales.  Here  are  the  oflcial  fl^rares: 
Domeitic    eiporis — Cotton     {500-ptjund    balcf) ,    ezcluding    lintcrs 

"tear  ending — 

Julv   31.    1932 9,193.000 

July  31,   1933 8,895,000 

Jily  31,   1934 • 7.954.000 

Trade   Apreement    Act  passed  Jiuie   1934: 

Julv   31,    1935 5,037.000 

July  31,   1936 6.267.000 

July   31,    1937 5.431.000 

Equaliv   serious   with   the   decline   of   exports   is   the    Increase   of 
:otton  acreage  abrcnd,  as  the  fcUowir.^s'  production  figures  indicate: 
lO-year  story  of  world  cotton  production   (in  acres) 
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jrsrm  ron  the  cotton  farmer 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  the  largest  cotton  surplus 
on  hand  In  all  the  Nation's  hu.tory,  I  d  -ubt  if  there  la  a  single 
friend  of  the  cotton  farirer  in  the  Nation  that  Is  proud  of  this 
result,  Another  facte r  in  the  increased  importation  of  cotton  dur- 
ing recent  months.  We  must  have  the  fairness  and  the  courage 
to  find  a  method  of  bringing  tariff  Justice  to  the  producer  of  this 
grei4t  staple. 

We  find  this  cotton  story  a  matter  of  gr&ve  concern  to  every 
patriotic  American.  This  crop  touches  the  lives  not  only  of  mil- 
lions of  cotton  farmers  directly  but  indirectly  every  farmer  In  the 
land.  Lf  we  take  away  the  unly  source  (.f  livelihood  of  millions 
of  cotton  producers  and  workmen,  it  i.s  apparent  that  these  same 
people  must  finally  enter  into  competition  with  the  growers  of 
our  cereals,  our  livestock,  our  vegetables,  our  dairying,  our  poul- 
try, and  similar  products 

In  a  similar  manner  producers  of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other  crops 
are  suffering  from  the  loss  either  of  the  export  markets  or  handi- 
caps in  production.  It  is  time  to  set  aside  a  larger  portion  of  the 
tariff  revenues  to  relieve  these  difficulties  and  to  find  new  outlets 
both  at  home  and  abroad  For  every  acre  of  export  agriculture 
that  we  lose,  we  should  seek  a  commodity,  a  crop,  or  plant  to  take 
Its  place. 

THE     AMERICAN     MARKET 

The  Grange  has  always  cultivated  a  national  viewpoint  and  has 
opposed  sectionalism.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  permanent  agri- 
cultural policy.  It  must  be  national  in  scope  and  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  amount  of  give  and  talte  a^?  between  the  different 
groups  and  sections  of  the  country  in  the  Interest  of  agriculture 
as  a  whole.  Our  farmers  vho  produce  for  the  domestic  market 
will  gladly  make  crncesslcns  to  assist  th?lr  brothers  In  the  export 
branches  of  our  industry,  but  it  does  not  make  sense  to  Injure 
our  diversified  procWJcers  for  the  home  market  without  securing 
corresponding  benefits  for  the  growers  of  our  surplus  products. 

Any  sound  program  for  agriculture  must  give  to  the  American 
farmer  the  American  market  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to 
supply  It. 

Whenever  we  exchange  commodities  that  we  do  not  produce 
like  coffee,  spices,  and  silk  for  things  we  grow  efficiently  and 
well,  like  dairy  productu,  nuat,  corn,  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  manu- 
factured product*  like  nutornnblU-s,  we  make  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial exchange.  World  trade  that  supplements  and  balances  the 
products  of  our  ov.n  Nation  is  sound  and  helpful;  but  when  we 
Import  competing  commodities,  we  injure  both  agriculture  and 
labor.  Our  imporu  of  farm  commuditiei.  including  nunufactures 
thereof,  havn  incrfusfd  from  a  lililo  over  11,000,000.000  In  1934 
to  over  12,000,000  000  In  1937  It  in  worthy  of  noU  that  67  per- 
cent of  all  cummuUiii"i,  HKriculturul  and  uttuTWise,  Imparted  Into 
the  United  Hiairs  last  y<*iir  citmi-  in  under  the  freo  list.  If  foreign 
countries  can  find  a  wuy  whrreby  they  can  sell  a  substantial 
portion  of  all  their  gcKKls  to  us  without  any  duly  or  restriction. 
they  certainly  should  be  willuiK  to  take  In  exchange  some  uf 
the  surplus  products  we  have  to  nell. 

The  Orange  is  cippx>ri»*d  to  the  importntlon  of  any  commodity 
from  any  place  in  the  world  If  Uiu  ust  lesuit  cf  that  importation 
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is  to  increase  either  the  idle  acres  or  the  Idle  nxen  in  America.     In 

the  final  analysis,  who  has  the  first  right  to  the  American  market? 
Who  must  pay  the  Nation's  grov.-lng  tax  load?  Who  Is  It  that 
must  defend  the  flag?  It  Is  the  American  people.  Let  us  be  Just 
to  them  before  we  are  generous  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A    SOTJND    FARM    PROGRAM 

To  sum  up.  we  believe  that  any  permanent  farm  program  must 
rest  on  the  broad  foundations  of  education,  organization,  and 
cooperation.  In  addition.  I  suggest  the  following  steps  as  essen- 
tial: 

We  must  give  to  agriculture  a  larger  share  of  the  Nation's 
Income.  We  must  protect  the  American  farmer  in  his  right  to 
the  American  market.  We  must  equalize  handicaps  that  the 
tariff  and  restrictive  legislation  give  the  producers  of  our  surplus 
crops  to  other  groups.  We  must  find  new  and  nonfo(Kl  uses 
for  farm  products.  We  must  hold  down  production  and  distribu- 
tion costs  to  reasonable  levels.  'We  must  give  to  agriculture  the 
advantages  that  education  and  resesirch  make  possible. 

We  must  use  methods  like  the  export-debenture  plan  to  aid 
producers  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  export  crops.  We  must 
guide  production  in  accordance  with  consumptive  demands.  We 
must  keep  this  program  In  control  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
We  must  use  the  power  of  cooperation  and  the  machinery  of 
organization  to  keep  rtu-al  life  in  step  with  the  progress  of  the 
age.  We  must  recognize  as  a  national  responsibility  the  conserva- 
tion of  soil  wealth,  along  with  water,  mineral,  forest,  and  wildlife 
resources. 

We  must  hold  taxation  to  the  minimum,  and  Interest  rates  and 
freight  charges  must  be  fair.  We  must  give  the  farmer  a  larger 
share  of  what  the  consiuner  pays.  We  must  have  an  honest 
dollar — one  that  Is  fair  to  debtor  and  creditor  alike. 

THE  rtmjRz  or  amxrica 

We  should  have  an  open  season  for  crepehangers  and  prophets 
of  doom.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  those  that  sell  our  country  short 
In  their  writings  and  argtiments.  Our  Nation  Is  fundamentally 
sound.  We  have  the  raw  materials,  the  machinery,  the  natural 
resources,  to  build  a  continuing  and  sustained  prosperity.  We 
have  the  soil  and  the  Intelligence  to  farm  it.  We  have  the  mil- 
lions who  arc  ready  to  work.  We  have  other  millions  that  want 
to  consume.  All  that  Is  needed  is  to  quit  short-circuiting  the 
resources  and  possibilities  of  our  land.  Let  us  cooperate  with 
the  Government  and  every  patriotic  force  and  give  America  the 
green  light  of  recovery. 

It  is  time  to  forget  bitterness  and  class  conflict.  I  call  labor's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  about  the  same  number  of 
people  engaged  in  the  processing,  transporting,  distributing,  and 
retailing  of  the  products  of  the  soil  as  It  takes  out  on  the  farm 
to  grow  them.  I  call  capital's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Investment  In  the  transporting,  processing,  and  distribution  of 
agrlcxUural  products  approaches  the  value  of  the  farms  of  America. 

Thus  we  have  a  mutuality  of  Interests.  We  have  a  common 
bond,  and  whenever  we  quit  fighting  each  other,  quit  hating  each 
other,  and  commence  to  recognize  the  Interdependence  of  one 
upon  another  and  learn  to  pull  together  In  harness,  recovery  and 
prosperity  will  be  at  hand.  There  are  enough  brains  and  enough 
patriotism  In  America  to  cure  our  Ills  of  unemployment,  low 
prices,  and  recessions.  If  we  could  banish  selfishness,  politics, 
and  greed,  and  govern  our  lives  according  to  the  Golden  Rule, 
the  golden  days  of  America  would  be  at  hand. 


Importation  of  Cherries  Under  Reciprocal-Trade 

Agreement 


statement  showing  that  1,023.854  pounds  of  cherries  were  Im- 
pcrted  Into  the  United  States  from  Italy  under  French  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  during  last  6  months  of  1037. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  6,  1938 

Mr.  ENQEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  make  no  pretense  of  being 
an  expert  on  tariff  matters.  Unlike  some  of  my  coUeaffues, 
I  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  years  of  experience  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  nor  of  hearing  the  great  ma«8 
of  testimony  taken  on  tariff  questions  before  that  com- 
mittee. However,  I  am  interested  In  protecting  the  Indus- 
tries of  our  country  and  particularly  of  my  district. 

Michigan  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  sour  cher- 
ries, 90  percent  of  which  are  grown  in  my  district.  In  1927, 
the  cherry  growers  and  canners  began  to  experiment  In  the 
development  of  a  maraschino  cherry  made  from.  lOur  cher- 
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rles  instead  of  sweet  cherries,  the  sweet  \'arlety  having  been 
used  for  that  purpose  up  to  that  time.  In  1929,  22,000,000 
pounds  of  cherries  were  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Italy  in  brine  for  the  maraschino  trade.  In  1930,  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  placed  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  cherries 
high  enough  to  protect  American  industry  and  labor  from 
the  cheap  labor  of  southern  European  countries. 

So  successful  was  this  development  of  the  maraschino 
cherry  that  in  1932  less  than  1,000,000  pounds  were  imported 
into  this  country,  and  since  then  practically  no  foreign 
cherries  were  sold  on  the  American  market.  Approximately 
25  percent  of  the  sour-cherry  crop  goes  into  that  trade.  In 
February  1935,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rogers,  manager  of  the  Cherry 
Growers  Packing  Co.,  of  Traverse;  City,  Mich.,  and  I  ap- 
peared before  the  fact-finding  board  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  submitted  our  arguments,  both  written  and  oral, 
against  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  cherries  in  a  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  which  was  then  being  considered  with  Italy. 
All  the  facts  were  placed  in  the  record,  including  the  fact 
that  approximately  25  percent  of  the  sour-cherry  crop  goes 
into  this  trade.  We  pointed  out  that  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  would  mean  an  importation  of  cherries  from  Italy  and 
the  ruination  of  the  cherry  business  in  America.  Because 
of  the  Ethiopian  war,  the  treaty  with  Italy  was  never  com- 
pleted. 

Imagine  my  amazement  and  surprise,  however,  when  a 
year  later  or  approximately  June  1,  1936.  I  learned  that  a 
reciprocal-trade  agreement  had  been  made  with  France  In 
which  the  tariff  on  maraschino  cherries  in  brine  had  been 
reduced  from  9]^  cents  a  poimd  plus  40  percent  ad  varolem 
to  9  V2  cents  a  pound  plus  20  percent  ad  valorem.  The  State 
Department  informed  me  that  this  reduction  on  the  basis  of 
1934  importations  represented  a  reduction  of  tariff  of  from  96 
to  76  percent.  On  June  4.  1936,  I  wrote  a  letter  of  pro- 
test to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  signed  by  the 
11  Republican  Members  of  Congress  from  Michigan,  protest- 
ing against  this  reduction  In  tariff  and  jwinting  out  the  fact 
that  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  Italy  could  im- 
port cherries  under  the  French  treaty  even  though  it  was 
not  a  party  to  that  treaty. 

On  July  9.  1936,  I  received  a  letter  from  Hon.  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Informing  me  that  maoti- 
schino  cherries  are  made  out  of  sweet  cherries;  that  Michi- 
gan was  a  sour -cherry  State  and  was  not  hurt  by  the  treaty. 
The  Secretary  of  State's  ofBce  apparently  did  not  look  at  the 
testimony  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  fact-finding  board 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  or  it  would  not  have  made  that 
statement. 

On  August  7,  1936.  after  verifying  the  facts,  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State's  ofHce,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Cherry  Growers  Packing  Co.,  of  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  alone  had  packed  that  year  28.000  barrels  of  cherries 
for  the  maraschino  trade;  that  It  was  an  outrage  to  invite  a 
representative  of  a  farm  organization  to  travel  1,700  miles 
to  tell  them  how  they  made  maraschino  cherries  out  of  sour 
cherries  and  then  make  a  statement  that  Michigan  was  not 
hurt  because  Michigan  was  a  sour-cherry  State  and  that 
maraschino  cherries  were  made  out  of  sweet  cherries.  The 
State  Department  could  not  have  read  the  uncontrsullcted 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Rogers  or  It  would  not  have  made 
that  statement. 

On  Augmt  14,  1936,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment acknowledging  my  letter  and  Informing  me  that  after 
due  comlderatlon  the  letter  would  be  answered.  I  did  not 
hear  from  them  again  until  November  30,  1936,  or  nearly 
1  month  after  the  1936  election  campcUgn  was  over,  and 
then  was  informed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  that 
approximately  6,000  pounds  of  cherries  had  been  imported 
to  the  United  States  to  the  end  of  August,  and  Michigan 
had  not  been  hurt.  He  talked  of  cherries  as  though  they 
could  be  grown  as  an  annual  crop  like  wheat  or  cotton.  He 
did  not  know,  apparently,  that  cherries  are  grown  on  trees; 
that  it  takes  trees  a  number  of  years  to  mature. 

On  March  26,  1938. 1  received  a  telegram  from  the  Cherry 
Oroweri  Packing  Co.  asking  me  to  requeet  the  Burplue 
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Commodltiet  Credit  Corpormtion 
plus  reftdlng  In  part  as  follows: 

Mirket  Is  wor»t  Hacm   1931.     Tt^mlmnM  <UMUtet  In   1938  unleM 
pur(  aaar  la  made 

I  had  a  conference  with  Mrj  Porter  Taylor  of  the  8ur- 
pitifi    Commoditlet  Credit   Con^ratton. 
thai    thai   organieatlon  would 


to  purchaje  the  cherry  sur- 


who   Informed   mc 
in  all  probability   purchaM; 


of  capned  cherries  on  condition, 
canncra  enter  Into  an  agree - 


IM.OOO  to  200.000  caaec 
bo«ever,  that  76  percent  of  the 

mert  not  to  can  more  cherrUa  in  1938  than  the  murlcet 
would  taJke.    X  have  no  partl<ular  crlticlam  to  make   be 
cau  w;  of  the  condition  im  posed 

merit  that  the  Oovemment  shiuld  not  buy  cherries  to  re 
liev"  a  ilutU'd  market  if  the  canners  are  going  to  kei'p  on 
canning  surplus  cherries  and  |lut  the  next  year's  market 
Mr  Taylor  was  very  consldeijate  in  the  matter.  He  in-  i 
formed  me  that  tha  condlUoki  they  expected  to  impose 
wottld  not  prerent  the  cherry  krowers  or  canners  from  di- 
vert ing  cherries  into  the  fro«;n  cherry  market  or  mara- 
schino cherry  trade. 

I  previoualy  had  looked  up  th((  tariff  records  and  found  that 
a  tciial  of  l.4l6.aM  pounds  of  dierrtes  were  imported  into  the 
United  Btatea  under  the  Prench  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
from  July  I.  1M7.  to  March  81.  1938.  Of  thU  amount.  1.023.- 
BA4  pound*  were  Imported  from  Italy  during  the  last  6  moniha 
of  ;»37  under  the  treaty  with  Itance. 

It  is  interesUng  to  note  that  of  this  amount  3.471  pounds 
eai  ie  from  France.  22,044  poui  ds  came  from  Spam,  and  the 
reiiiainder,  or  approximately  1.000,000  pounds,  came  from 
lUly  under  the  French  treaty  and  under  the  most-favored- 
nallon  clause.  TIm  admlnistn  Xlon  is  operating  und4!r  what 
to  (ailed  the  "moet-farored-na  ;ioa  clause."  Under  this  pol- 
icy. Italy  or  any  other  countiy  can  send  cherries  into  the 
United  Statee  under  the  tenns  sf  the  French  reciprocal  tntde 
BCi^<ment  even  though  such  iountry  is  not  a  party  to  the 

treiuy. 

It  our  cherry  canners  are  lln  Ited  in  the  amount  of  cherries 
thiit  they  may  can  during  the  (  oming  season  and  muxt  divert 
the  surphis  into  the  maraschin  >  trade,  we  will  f^nd  that  there 
an  1.415.250  pounds  of  cherrlei  that  they  will  not  sell  to  the 
mnrawrhtnt)  trade  becaiMe  of  Ue  foreign  cherrlen  comHu  mto 
the  United  Stales. 

The  argument  Is  repeatedly  advanced  that  ihi?  anvunt  of 
prtiduoo  shipped  in  under  a  reclprocal-tarifT  ircaiy  ts  only  a 
ioiall  percentage  oi  the  total.  I  want  to  point  oui.  hnwrver. 
thiU  It  is  the  percentage  over  i  nd  above  the  amount  Uiui  can 
be  coneumed  that  creates  the  surplus  and  breaks  tlw  prue, 
If  Italy  can  ship  In  1.000.000  pounds  of  chf-rrlrn  under  the 
en  aiy  with  France  under  the  i  ut  mad<^  In  the  tariff.  I  tre  no 
renkson  why  she  cannot  ship  in  fifteen,  twenty,  nr  twenty- five 
millions  pounds  as  she  did  ii  1939.  If  this  happen^.  thD 
chorry  buaineaa  in  Mlchlian  ax  d  the  United  SUtos  is  doomrd. 
Wn  wlU  undoubtedly  be  in  a  po  iltlon  this  year  where  the  Oov- 
eriiment  will  be  limiting  the  s  mount  of  cherries  that  can  be 
earned  and  than  increasing  ihe  surplus  by  permitting  the 
iBiportation  of  oherrlee  from  f  >relgn  countries. 

iSonwUme  ago  I  pointed  oit  the  situation  on  fre^h  and 
frccen  ftah:  how  we  were  aakid  to  appropriate  t2.000.000  to 
bof  approxlinately  30,000.000  lounds  of  surplus  fish  to  -itabl- 
U»«  the  market,  and  while  we  ivere  buying  theee  fish  Canada 
wiis  shipping  in  fresh  and  fr>»n  fish  under  the  Canadian 
re.(lprocal-trad«  agreement  at  the  rate  of  10.000,000  ptninds 
a  month.  Some  of  those  here  may  remember  the  Illustration 
Z  used.  In  the  old  days,  whei  we  called  the  Stale  hoirpital 
an  insane  asylum,  we  had  eer  aln  old-fashioned  sanity  tests. 
Wlien  a  patient  was  sent  to  he  Insane  asylum  thry  would 
plikce  him  In  a  room,  turn  on  k  water  faucet,  and  give  him  a 
m^p  If  he  turned  the  faucet  off  before  he  began  to  mop  up 
tht!  water.  It  was  an  Indication  that  he  had  some  sense  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  be  kept  mo  jplng  up  the  water,  lettlnc  the 
faucet  run  wide  open,  we  tar  r  he  was  craiy.  Here  we  are, 
following  a  policy  of  buying  lU]  plus  potatoes,  surplus  iah.  and 
su.plua  cherrlee.  while  the  Cajiadlan  potato  and  fish  faucets 
and  the  Italian  cherry  faucet  ire  running  wide  open.  Of  all 
th.«  insane,  fooUah.  asinine,  naj.  cock-eyed  policies,  this 
rcdprocal-trade  policy  is  the  vorst. 


Are  We  Undernourished  by  Government  Order? 

EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  RURDICK 

CF    Null  III    DAKOIA 

IN  TH!':   H'  rsi:  Ol    KKrUlLSKNTATIVKS 

Mimduy,  Junf  6",  l'J38 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr,  Spr:i)ccr,  do  you  not  bolieve  this  Oov- 
trnnieni,  huh  ni.tilf  a  monuiiicnLil  blunder  In  llmlUnK  the 
produrtmn  of  food  in  ihc  UnlU-d  Stuto.t'  Do  you  not  be- 
lu'vc  that  If  we  wric  consuttilriK  ihr  food  wc  should  consume, 
thut  tlicre  would  b<-  no  fuiLlu-r  talk  of  overproduction?  Let 
inc  prc.'<ent.  to  you  and  thi.s  Hou>«:  sonw  facts  about  which 
thorf  ran  bo  no  dl.«*puff,  partLsan  or  otherwise. 

In  Novcmbrr  1033  the  Ucpartrncni  of  Agriculture  of  the 

Unlft'd  Siate«,   In   Circular  206,  gave  to  the  people  of  the 

United  Slates  an  out  Imp  of  proper  dlet«  undor  the  heading 

'Dirts  at  Four  Lovrl.s  nf  Nutritive  Content."    This  document 

t/iui  proparod  by  Ha/.el  K.  SUcbling,  iwinlor  food  economist, 

and  Medora  M   Ward,  uMislant  cconoml.st.  Bureau  of  Home 

Sconnnilcn;   hence  the  statrmeiit   must  be   accepted  as  au- 

horltiitivp  and  wholly  without  partisan  slRnlftcancc,    The.se 

luthors  had  ihr  u  elf  arc  of  the  American  home  at  heart  In 

'.heir  woik  anu  n'flicicd  it  in  thus  document. 

For  Momt-  uiikuowu  ifanon  thLs  document  has  been  sup- 
preiuiod.  HO  that  it  nt-ver  circulated  generally  throughout  the 
:ountry,  and  today  the  document  l.s  .scarce.  None  of  the  Con- 
<re»»incn  can  obtain  it  wuhoui  obtMhilng  it  from  the  Con- 
aress.ional  Library,  where  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
copte.H  nre  available  Th»'  Aj-rlcultuie  Department  advises  me 
that  thl.s  document  hu.s  l>'i'n  wlthdr.iwn  from  circulation. 

The  circular  de.-K-rilx'H  four  UietA:   ia»   Iie*tricled  dletM  for 
emergcney  u.se.    b*  adf-qutilf  di'-t.s  at  minimum  cost,  (c)  ade- 
Quaie  dlet.s  at  mjdeiuti-  co't,  and    d'  hberal  diets, 
Table  1  u  as  folliJV,v 


Four    (lUli     <lf);jrnrt' i(ir/'     j/fuf/y     ijirlntUli' 
ffroupt    <>'     f<i(,tt     ricf,/.  (/     ;i(  '    ciipllu 
Vtiltfd   S'll'it 


III    t'fi'diiM    fooAn    nr 
thf    jurpM'ialinn    of    (h,(^ 


n.v 

A<li^ 

\\>'- 

»I(mI.'  1 

IJU'llW 

lULli 

ll.  t   (,,f 

i-Mii'r 

full,!' 

,1.,  (   ,' 

l.il«Till 

<llt<t 

UW 

(xal 

i'let 

1    ''                rfC't.        .  , .  »« »»####«»»«»,P0ltlVH    - 
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•m 

IflO 

100 

M...      ti|..u      <'<"'           ......... ((iMTU^ 

lAA 

yiu 

HOA 

m 

riit>ii<«  .  •iikri  ti '>>':>'"  1  ..•M.^poeaii.. 

IM 

HM 

!«• 

m 

\ ''<•■:  '  •>                '      do.... 

K) 

m 

») 

7 

1  "■  .■                           *i  ... 

m 

m 

W) 

no 

I   r.    '         ,  !  ■'                                 ■     rtHflll"*           (In.... 

40 

Ml 

Km 

US 

1  II  iv'\  'r  'i ,                                                      i|il    ... 

to 

au 

^  ' , 

.'•1 

ut(if(  V  r»»i  ititn  ,  fr'i.;  ■                      *in... 

40 

M 

i\i\ 

aj, 

I>uti<     imlii'lit^  I'MUi-f    oiin,  Imcou,  Miit 

1  '  rk                                              1"OU'kU,. 

ii 

4tt 

.. 

A'i 

"^'1,  It  .                             .    . <lo 

M 

i.; 

mi 

60 

Iriiiit'.i    1    iiltry,  0»I|.... <1o  ,.. 

10 

«u 

lOU 

>«a 

Ktfl a..... ..(tOfW)    . 

1 

13 

1  c 

M 

Table  5  Is  .siK'U'ri-  ant. 

Fimr    (lift*     AppTtufntr    yru'ly    t/Mnntitirn    o/    naHoi,«    foodn    nr 

--      "'      ■    '      •  '    > -    J),,.    p,jp,iiiii,on    0/    the 


L'nilftt   S'iitf* 


■iipiKl 


Item 


Flour,  -^ffwlt 

\\'rir:U  lliMir     1"  IJI.'U. 

Corti  inf'il  ,  '."... 

l'rKt"»r«<l  H'  iir ilo.... 

I  I'll  lirr:ikruil  I>K>>i:t. ......... ..Uo.... 

i(ur  ...........do... 

Mmitfoiii,  u'>i»\.r*    .....^....(10.... 

W  1 1  mi  I  lirriiiliAt  t(K<<1< do 

hT»  fl'Xi''  •   <'" 

(urn  lir«wk(»it  (iMMii    ....  <^<> 

VvtmiMdx J.I 

Ti/t»i do      . 


A.lr. 

Ai! 

'■ 

Ue- 

!  •'  <-r  > 

'tTl't'"' 

Ti-i 

t(> 
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•  liol 

•li.'!     tl 

'l.a<t 

dl 
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tiiifiitntiill 
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Itif    r,„l 

1  l.M 
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,1 

) 

or 
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1 
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I 

1 
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. 

iu 
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Four  diets — Approximate  yearl]f  qvantities  of  veriou-t  foods  or 
groupa  of  food  needed  per  capita  for  the  population  of  the 
United  States — Continued 


Item 

Llh*ral 
dlat 

Ade- 
(lunte 
diet  nt 
mod  ar- 
il t«  cunt 

Ad»- 

fjiiftte 

dial  Bt 

miriinmtn 

OOlt 

Re- 
nt rlrtod 
diet  for 
emrr- 
geucy  tufl 

Milk: 

Krwti  wh'i!r>  niHk  [wumli  . 

KviiiKiraii'i)  milk Jo 

20fl 
10 

2W) 

10 

no 

1,-m 

711 
K'l 

J'utnUtm,  piwiK'tiKitiiltKW: 

J'oliil'HM"     do  .. 

fci*IH)tlMUtu««I ()(J 

12V 

20 

137 

1          IM 

ir,3 

185 

TrUil .....(3o 

I,',.1 

IM 

1(55 

VrM  t*in«,  Km,  niitif 

linoil  (kmiiji do  . 

J'tMHIIllH           ,,        l|,) 

I'rii"!  |xyi,t            |() 

a 

7 

9 

11 

JO 

30 

;to 

30 

.NuU  (IJi  ulii'li; ,(]o 

ToUl do 

*) 

Torrmtfxw,  cllrtu  fnilln: 

'roiiiiilor*,  fri«»h        do  ... 

'lonKit'H'o,  taniio  1     do  ... 

OriitiKcn        .       (ji)  ... 

liriit  fruit (jo 

17 

M 

Jl 

V 

110 

14 

»l 

3V 

b 

7 

Ml 

AO 

60 

I.t'lIKit),'!    do   .. 

Totiil  do... 

M) 

M 

I.«*iifv,  rrix-n.  or  >cllow  vcfttlilffli: 
l'ii>'(iiit(i'   do  . 

r* 

34 

Ifl 

s 

7 

C 
4 

M 
\n 
11 

i; 

i 

* 

100 

40 
40 

20 

l.iilu.t' .........do  ... 

liii/« do 

t  n.i|i  hi'iiiii do 

(  iirfut*       do.... 

i^lMliiirii.  kitli',  I'olliir  Ik,  oil'            do 

A«|iitrtniiiji  , .     do 

I'l'MMTi, do... 

ao 

Ti.litl do  . 

40 

Prlrd  fnilti' 

lii»i»in«    do.... 

rrijiiin  (io 

% 

H 
4 

10 

10 

A 

3.1 

30 

10 

OlhiT do 

Tulal dy  . 

2() 

10 

Ottirr  ir'in«!i»li|i"»,  friillii: 

Apiilci  .    .    ,   do,. , 

liiiiiiiiiivi do 

ordt"'*  do 

rciii'lii'ii  ,. do 

Corn                                          do 

'  iiiioin,  turiniu,  tMcts,  olc do    . 

\^■||ll'rtn(■lorl do 

(  uritiiliiiiii      di) 

ri>nr»             do 

110 

;ie 

■jn 

■iii 
11 
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It 

7 
7 

« 

B 

71 
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3:1 
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17 
U 
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N 
N 
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4 
4 
4 
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lA 

40 

('ii('iiiiili4«r» (lo 

CcU'ry         do 

Mlrnwhcrrlt'it  do 

J'IIM<»pl<iM du    . 

Tolil do  .. 

RA 

40 

Fkli 

lliittw dn    . . 

Lard      lio. 

\>K*ii»tdf  oil*  piii'l  ih(/rl<»dliiuii  lio    . 

Hupon,  Mil  iM/tk      do  . 

MtriurliJi.    do  .. 

m 
1 

7 
2 
I 

8A 

7  ! 

7   i 

3 

1 

A3 

46 
4U 

u 

Total do.... 

A3 

43 

■apfir,  molAMCii,  oOiir  iwotu: 

Hin»r    do 

MollUMIM... do 

Oilier do..  . 

4.^ 

10 

A 

48 
10 

A 

r.i) 

Si 

3A 

AO 

Total do... 

M 

l^wn  m#«»t,  poultry,  fli«li: 

Hwf do  ... 

I'crk  do... 

Lamb  Bud  tuuiuiii i\„  ... 

AC 
CA 

A 

N 
IM 

1.1 

IM 
SO 

34 

3U 
3 

6 

'! 

100 
13 

IK 

ao 

13 

00 
lA 

e 
11 

N'o»l      (jo 

I'oiiliry (in 

• 

¥M\ do... 

Tottl do.... 

»o 
• 

Under  table  5,  referring  to  the  liberal  diet  described 
therein,  our  beef  cattle  would  have  to  be  Increased  71  per- 
cent; veal  calves,  152  percent;  hogs,  187  percent;  sheep  and 
lambs.  BSV4  percent;  poultry,  MV^  percent;  and  dairy 
CAtUe,  73^4  percent. 


There  should  be  no  argument  against  the  right  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  a  liberal  diet,  and  these  figures 
show  that  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  a  liberal  diet,  we  would  not  be  curtailing,  but  m- 
creaslng  the  production  of  the  articles  enumerated  above. 

How  can  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Justify  his  plan  of 
restricted  production  In  light  of  these  figures? 

Turning  now  to  the  restricted  diet  for  emergency  use. 
and  It  must  be  admitted  that  half  of  our  population  is  now 
on  this  diet,  wc  find  that  each  person  should  have  168 
pounds  of  flour  per  year;  168  pounds  of  flour  would  require 
3.50  bushcfls  cf  wheat.  There  are  approximately  130.000,000 
people  in  the  United  States,  and,  multiplying  130,000.000 
by  3.50,  we  see  that  we  need  In  wh<.»at  455,000.000  bus'.iels  for 
home  consumption;  we  need  approximately  96^00,000  bushels 
for  seed,  and,  last,  while  our  exports  are  low  compared  with 
pre-war  days,  yet  we  have  exported  some  wheat,  and  in 
1936-37  we  exported  95,000,000  bushels. 

Our  average  annual  production  of  wheat  for  the  years 
1933.  1934,  1035.  1938.  and  1937  has  been  641.000.000  bushels. 

With  these  figures  In  mind,  the  bookkeeping  set-up  would 
be  as  follows: 

Buiheli 
Average  yield  »lnce  1033 641,000,000 


Required  for  home  comumptlon  on  emergency  diet...  4M,  000. 000 

^**<l  - 96,000,000 

Export 85  000  000 


Total MS.  000,  000 

In  other  words,  our  requirements  for  home  consumption 
and  seed  for  the  past  5  years  have  been  551.000,000  bushels, 
or  nearly  all  of  our  entire  average  annual  production,  even 
If  we  did  not  export  a  single  bushel.  Since  we  do  export 
some,  the  fact  Is  Inevitable  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  existing  on  an  emergency  diet  have  not  had  enough 
wheat.  The  figures  show  that  we  needed  646,000,000  bushels 
and  only  had,  on  the  average,  641,000,000. 

On  the  average,  there  Is  absolutely  no  danger  but  what 
the  American  people  themselves  can  abaorb  the  normal  wheat 
production  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  providing  we  stop 
Imports  of  wheat  or  substitutes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  market  for  American  wheat  is  America,  and  If  we  do 
happen  In  some  banner  crop  year  to  raise  too  much,  wo  can 
export  It  In  competition  with  world  prlcea,  no  matter  what 
that  Is.  It  would  be  better  to  raise  too  much  and  sell  the 
surplus  at  a  loss  than  not  to  raise  enough  and  bi  forced  to 
buy  abroad.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  farmer  will  havt 
to  sell  all  of  his  wheat  at  a  loss,  but  only  that  portion  of  his 
crop  which  exceeds  the  domestic  demands.  There  Is  not  a 
single  person  In  the  United  States  who  wants  to  eat  bread 
that  means  a  loss  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  There  li 
no  farmer  who  wants  anyone  to  work  In  a  factory  at  starva- 
tion wages,  nor  Is  there  any  farmer  who  wants  the  manufac- 
turer to  lose  money  on  his  own  enterprise.  With  this  philoso- 
phy understood,  how  easy  It  would  be  to  pass  a  cost-of- 
productlon  bill.  Germany  put  this  In  operation  In  1929  and 
now  every  European  country  has  a  similar  law.  When  In 
those  countries  production  Is  high  the  import  wall  goes  up; 
when  the  crops  fall  the  Import  wall  goes  down;  and  this  is  ar- 
ranged automatically  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Why  do 
we  follow  a  policy  that  daily  means  ruin  to  the  American  farm? 

Why  do  we  say  we  raise  too  much  when  millions  do  not 
have  enough  to  eat  under  any  proper  standard  of  living? 

The  President  says  himself  that  one-third  of  our  popula- 
tion Is  underfed,  ill-clothed,  and  Ill-housed.  Can  we  right 
this  situation  by  cutting  down  on  production  when  Govern- 
ment Agures  show  we  are  71  percent  short  In  beef  cattle  and 
187  percent  short  In  hogs?  Can  we  afford  to  destroy  any 
more  hogs  Just  because  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thinks 
we  should? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know  why  Circular  No.  29€, 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  suppressed. 
Why  cannot  the  people  get  It  and  read  It?  Was  it  not  txvie 
when  published  first,  or  was  it  too  true? 
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BfclproctlTradf  Agrffmi it  With  Grtat  Hrltain 

KXTKNSION  or  KKMAUK3 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or  MA«iiAnjt;irrrM 

IN  THK  HOUHK  OK  RrrKKHKNTATlVKH 

Mcmday.  Junt  t.  I9ii 


Lrrrin  mou  tmi  watiohal  ai«x;iatiow  or  wool  maw_ 

■T   SICRITAKT   HULL 


Ml*.  TTltADWAY.  Mr.  Spetker.  under  date  of  May  7. 
103«  I  forwarded  to  th*  Bocretiry  of  State  a  circular  letter 
from  the  National  Awoclatlon  (if  Wool  MAnufacturcn  rcla- 
Uve  to  the  propoicd  reciprocal -bade  agreement  with  Orciit 
BrltiUn.  and  requeatrd  that  hi  reply  to  certain  InqulrlcH 
madi!  therein.  My  letter  to  the  lecretary.  with  the  cnctosuic, 
were  printed  In  the  CowaiEtaio*  al  Ricord  of  May  9. 

OiJ  May  23.  I  received  a  rply  from  the  Secretary  of 
SUts.  which  I  Inierted  In  la«t  Priday*  R«coao— June  3— 
togeJier  with  a  copy  of  my  acknowledgment.  At  thai 
Ume  I  lUted  that  I  would  lea  e  any  detailed  reply  to  the 
NaUonal  Ajsoclatlon  of  Wool  Nanufactureni. 

Under  the  permlsalon  grmntc<  by  the  Hoa%e.  I  Include  the 
foUowtng  letter  received  by  me  today  from  the  prcsldeiu  of 
thAt  auoclallon; 

NAinoMAi.  Amocxatiom  or  Wool  Uaw  UFAC-mti*. 

New  York  City.  Juru  3,  t038 
Tb»  Honombl*  Aixsit  T  T»eabw*t 

HouM  of  Hrprtmntativu,  Wai  iinfftcn.  D.  C. 
THam  Ma.  TnADWAJ.  Th»nk  jrou  irtry  much  for  your  l»iur  of  ih« 
ad  m  rcftrtnce  to  your  corrwpoD  lencc  with  8#crct«ry  Hull  con- 
o«mlni  the  pending  tr»de  »gr»«irnnt  with  th«  Unuert  KinKdom 

Th«r«  V  »  f«w  eomm«nt*  whlc  i  I  would  like  to  make  m  con- 
nection wtih  Mr   Hull  I  letter  to  yt  u  of  Mny  23,  merely  to  give  you 
the  background  which  led  to  our  rtemorandum  of  May  i  uutUiunK 
the  preeent  iUte  d  the  negollatlore  with  the  United  Klngdatu 
PereonaUy   X  hare  alwaye  reg»'l<^  ^«  «>»»•  "'  •'""''    ^   **  *" 

2Umi«ic  one     The  prtdlction.  liowevtr.  wm  not  mine  hut  Mr 
ory  r  Orady  a     Ha.  a«  you  tncy*.  la  ohairman  of  Uie  Conuniuee 
fur  Hectpmcity  InformaUon 

We  do  not  b»lieve  and  we  do  not  mean  to  luggf-t  that  ih#  jwtid- 
tng  nefottatlcma  with  the  United  Kingdom  are  aolely  reeponalble 
(or  the  deprowed  rondHton  of  buaineea  in  the  wool  textiU'  Induntry. 
U  u  obvioua.  however,  to  thoae  in  the  induatry  that  tb«y  are  ao 
Important  oontributlng  o«um. 

Buainaaa  haa  been  progreealvely  curtailed  during  the  peat  year 
and  U  now,  w«  hope,  loiivewhere  near  the  bottom  Artiviiy  in  our 
indtutry  eannot  ineri^aM  until  thi  rttaU  OMVChnnu.  and  In  turn 
tlte  garment  manufaeturara,  ar«  ullhng  to  make  fiirward  oomnut- 
menU.  Their  unwiningnaM  to  D»ke  auch  commit menia  at  thi* 
time  U  due  in  no  amall  part  to  the  thr«at  that  there  mlt{ht  bo 
•ome  adjtiatmant  In  tha  tArtS  ratw.  While  we  balievr  thait  there 
■botUd  not  and  hop*  tbat-tbere  wUl  not  be  any  luch  cut,  we 
cannot  give  adeqviau  aaauranoaa  to  the  retail  marchanta.  A«  a 
raault  the  latter  have  reatrlctad  buying  to  a  point  euch  that  then* 
wiu  ba  an  actual  ecarotty  ct  oertJ4n  goode  for  fall  The  butineee 
whleh  might  have  baen  dona  on  theaa  fabnca  la  loat.  imoa  when 
the  acaretty  beoomaa  gvoerally  ap  >arent  It  wtU  be  too  late  for  the 
onllla  to  turn  out  tha  gooda. 

Mr  Hull  mdicatae  that  we  ahculd  be  rea«iur«<l  by  a  etudy  of 
agrwemenu  already  eoncluded  at!  d  by  a  knowledge  of  tbr  care 
with  which  tha  preaent  negoUationa  are  being  conducted.  There 
•ra.  n«v«nhelaaa,  many  reaaona  1^7  our  apprahenalona  have  not 
been  diapelled. 

The  flnt  la  that  the  State  Department  haa  time  and  time  again 
fiTen  evidence  ot  the  fact  that  they  regard  the  Tolume  of  our 
export  trade  In  1939  aa  normal,  aiid  In  raleaaea  and  addreaaes  con- 
stantly maka  comparlaona  with  1  hat  y«ar  It  la  unncceaBary  to 
remind  you  that  much  of  our  e:  port  bualneea  at  that  time  waa 
financed  by  foreign  loana  which  lave  not  and  will  not  be  repaid. 
ThU  gtvee  reaaon  to  auggeat  that  we  eaxxnot  oompletely  rely  upon 
the  infallibility  of  thoae  who  are  raaponalbia  for  tlie  trade-agree- 
menu  program. 

Alao  It  u  aaay  for  you  to  undeiitand  otir  feeling  that  somebody 
mu»t  be  in  part  unfamiliar  with  t  te  problcma  of  the  Induatry  ilnoe 
th*"  auto  Department  haa  aacn  fit  to  give  deUUed  consideration  to 
tha  toriir  rataa  00  wool  mantif m  ttiraa  without  reaching  any  de- 
terminauoo  aa  to  whether  or  not  hart  would  be  any  ohangt  m  t^e 
rataa  on  raw  wool  upon  wUch  tM  tuUx%  wool-tartS  achedula  U 


Mr  Hull  My^  th«'  il-'«»"  wti..  •p'Ali  fnr  -ur  inituiUy  mn  rto  mu'-h 
U)  •iraiiy  the  whnin  ■itu»ii"n  »)y  rflfrnimiiif  fi«'tn  « run  ling  »«• 
«grfrr„ir.i  fi..ir.    !->». 'i  u|.  h  M.nji'Hii.r    wi.ul.  ftf  uF.  wi.rr«ntjMt  by 

11...  f*4U  UuIuMUI.Ht.iy  *«.  ..!.•  linl  |..IVlle».».l  lo  Hll'-W  Wlml  .« 
fn  I.  ..I..  J  h«V«  tK-..||  »"'ir,^  'n  W.>nl,llH>',,|,  fl.-.|UlMl'IV  rluilliK  th.. 
PMBi  MiVWIttl  ri^'llll,:,  |M>|nl>M  I-  «».iUt..  fM.  t  ,  N.,Mi  V«l.l.  h  I  CMUlll  \f 
U.lUlo  lfl.1  It.rtW.UV  I  h-v  'rl'<l  '■'  -M"  -<  l"\«*l'  t"  "I'Vlir  Who 
W<>Wl«l  Klvn  \i»  ■U<  II  irnoKUintii.-  Ipui  III  ..IMi"  "f  iny  Ip.  .'pilviiy 
hiivn  nlwiiy*  ri<iT>n  Iffii"  '-ii  |i'vlini<lfil 

Whiip  iKi  iiifunii«ti.'ii  wiittuvi'i  u  tiiiiaiiuiii'   m  Wi»«hiiiat<fn,  our 

ft    n.Cla   f»l)r<ui(l    (UP   U's«   II'MIM    '        I'fnin    thrill    Wf    Irurti    llutl    Ulf    ffllg- 

Itih  hrKotl«»(..i»  »tr  iiMkiim  (ininn.l»  w)i,.h  <^rc  frvtll  "Ur  jHillil  of 
VpW     rmiUntl'         Wn    nrv    U,    l.r    (.Hlfl'itU'l      I    Ulllik      If    W«    JiaVf    VHMl 

m  iinriil*  wumlprltm  wluHui  "i  n><'  1  ur  ti«'K   (l.itnr«>  in  t\  wmry  lUut 

\ll;aill\l(lrd    tnntlintlt    nil«lit    p«ttin|>«    t/lv.'    kttrntrr    Wflght    to    the    in« 

■l;.t«iit  «r|uiniiit«  of  (ii>-  i:n«u«n  iti'ltntitiou  tiuui  llwy  would  Uy  the 
te<nm<iiiy  cdiH rrtiiiiK  mil  ii.cluMry  which  w(»«  prp«rntert  some  3 
m-inth"  s|i»-  t*'!"!.!!!!.  ny  to  whieh  tair  uwn  tug'  luiiDm  clul  iwl  per- 
s<  nuily  llsti'ii  -  .  • 


auicrrdy  your» 


Artiiun  BcaiE 


Diverxion  of  Water  From  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
KXTKNSION  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  KDWAia)  T.  TAYLOR 

IN  TIIK   imrsi':  nl     HI-iriiKSKNTATlVLd 


STATEMENT  OF  IlfN    CT)\V.MtD  T    TAYLOR,  OF  COLORADO 

Mr,  TAYLOn  uf  Colorudo,  Mr  Srx'akrr.  undrr  leave  to 
extend  my  r»'m.irks  :ii  thf  RtcoHO.  I  .sub:nU  herewith  a  state- 
ment that  I  made  Ix-fort-  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
May  6  I'JliS  m  rehition  to  a  ix'titlon  ol  the  Moffat  Tunnel 
Wrtter  k  r>'VfUn"nrnt  Co  to  obtain  a  rt«ht-of-way  over  the 
public  dnmiitt^  for  the  con.'^tniction  of  a  runnl  to  take  water 
from  the  Pucillc  t.luiM>  of  Colorado  In  the  Colorado  River 
Biu>in  and  divert  it  by  a  tunnrl  throuuh  the  Continental 
Divide  over  on  to  thi-  At  hint  ic  .slope  of  the  State  and  Into 
the  Bouih  riutte  iiivrr  Untiiuit^e  Bu*in  My  JiUUemfnt  waa 
a.s  follow. 

Mr  M<tifiiiiv  I  *'.;;  ^iHuV!  "ii!v  t)rlrny  ai  thU  Umt>  ond  not  go 
lain  luiv  (It  rii.i'e  nf.':i''«  "r  <i'  ''>i;>< 

Thiit  irunmuinitiium  (!p.'«'rn'  oi  nf  wiit#r  iivcr  Iho  lUx-ky  Mount4iUi 
(•(.ntiiiritfiil  [)ivuli'  I:'  II,  inv  (I  »!ilii  Oh  llii«  wi'Biitrh  uliipe  of  Colo- 
nuli)  to  til''  '■•t^'lrrn  ••:>  l"'  <if  "wr  Mtni,»»  hnn  Ix^rti  itlini>«l  a  c<m»tt,OhL 
hli-ti' timrr  '"  III*'  f'"  '  ■  ''  P""'  "  yi'iun  It  Im*  hrrh  mul  itlU  ii"  a 
trii«k,:  mrnacr  nat  uiily  Ut  our  pr«j».rt'.t  VfHti'd  rl>(lUi  but  l^)  all  our 
pciiuiihli'  {utuiT»  Uc'vii  J  lurti!  thri)\>Khoul  the  western  half  uf 
Colorndo 

We  hrlcl  u  very  Int  i'  mitI  nr  in  tVhvrr  oh  the  37th  rJny  of  8ep- 
ti'nii;«'r  I0;i;)  hfiirly  :>  \<ai»  u^v  it  was  a  rn^herlnK  of  promlnitit 
lrrl«iit(ir«  nftmiipyi  luni  ••tiv'i:;'''r'*  from  hutUieru  Colorttdo,  frcm 
thf*  ArkivJisnn  Vi\ll<'y  .im)  fmui  ihf  wci«t*>rh  slopf,  which  I  repreecni 
(■<)hKrr«»«iu'n  Marhn  hiu!  Cvmminoiii.  and.  I  thtiik,  Mr  Hunacn  and 
Mr  Dnnnintrr  uerr  nt  thnt  n-.fi»i  it-.K  ATtrr  wp  hud,  for  nearly  2 
day*,  very  pariu  »ily  cils<  viinfirti  the  r'«KperMv««  riRht*  of  th<«  PMtorn 
and  the  wr«trrn  nli  pi-t  m(  u  ir  Sfatp  and  whtUirr  or  not  aiid  to 
what  extent.  If  imy,  ivr.d  vijx>!'.  wliut  ctincUi  lunh,  II  uny,  the  e««tern 
tlope  could  tftki"  wa'or,  iwroKs  thp  Coiitiupn: ul  Divide  without  In- 
Jury  to  ovir  riKhtw,  I  pfn-^onaliy  ufTiTcd  a  rcMjluuon  which  read  aa 
lollows 

■RfsoUcd.  That  evfry  transn-iountftln  dlv«*r«lon  project  nut  of  the 
Colorado  Rlvpr  Ba.H;n  other  than  the  domestic  projects  for  municl- 
palltK**  shRll  include  oj*  im  es.scnthil  pan  of  buch  project  the  con- 
■triicuon  of  a  comp'i.Hatory  ronervoir  on  the  western  alope  of 
BUfncient  capacity  to  h>)lcl  an  amount  of  wnter  equn!  to  the  amount 
to  be  annuallv  diver'ed  by  the  t.nin.'^mounlRln  diversion." 

Tliat  renoluiion  wh.s  ('.istu.s.s<'d  at  great  length  aiid  wa«  Anally 
adopted  unnnimou.'siy  It  **«  published  In  the  two  large  Denver 
dally  papers  in  full  and  wiuj  alNo  reproduced  in  many  oUier  papers 
throu;^hout  the  State  I  havf  been  earnestly  trying  to  compel  the 
eaatern  aiuptf  to  live  up  to  thui  reaulution  and  iHcreement  from 
that  day  to  this  It  did  not  nitAn  thai  the  eaateru  slope  ihould 
match  up  in  compenauiory  reFtrvoir  capacity  whatever  wiiter  they 
might  be  able  to  caic!)  and  take  arroM  the  divide  during  the 
flood  period,  but  it  did  iman  a  ropUcement  ui  reBtirvolre  of 
whatever  watrm  they  tov>k  awuv  from  the  wenu-ru  klop*  durliig  tho 
irrlgntiug   leaauu.     I   b^ive    be«u   oamcttuy    trying    to  protoct   th* 
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tniarektii  of  the  waetarn  ■lope  and  to  force  taalani  Oniorado  to  ll*o 
up  lu  u.Ri  rpwiUiiion  and  agraernent  from  that  day  to  ihia, 

In  \lw  (Irnnd  I.alta  project,  that  principle  waa  and  ti  reoognlitad 
and  aureed  to  Tha  bill  ereatinn  ili«l  projeet  wm  not  pormiKod 
to  iiMM.  or  any  wppropriaVKm  allowed  to  be  made  by  my  eom- 
iDiiUn  or  the  Hiiti«a  until  thai  aiireiiment  wae  reru'hpd 

The  law  rreHlinii  that  projaei,  and  lenaU  Dwument  Nn.  m, 
enplicitly  reeoKMiKPii  nnd  adupia  that  policy  aa  an  ecniitable,  fair, 
and  honMt  apportionment  of  tht  waters  of  our  Mtaia  fur  tha 
dcvpluprnetil  of  the  enilra  Hate, 

At  Hiiuihor  Inriie  int»etlng  of  eaatern  and  waetern  Oolnrado  irrl- 
Itttiore  at  tirnnrt  Junntlon  on  .tune  IS,  ll»3fl.  Mr,  Frank  Di-lanfy 
riTpred  priu'tlfnlly  the  eame  reatJlullon.  and  it  wa*  a«aln  ducuHiwd 
fti  Ifruih  and  ndopied,  'Hiat  la  exactly  what  we  aje  demandinu 
now    that  tha  eaiitorn  alope  live  up  to  thoae  afreemenU. 

We  have  a  differi-nt  ■Itunllon  In  Colorado  from  the  other  Btntea. 
The  hinhent  pnrt  of  tha  ranKa  of  the  Rocky  Mountain!  run*  north 
and  (Muitli  Uirounh  alntoic  the  oentar  of  tha  Btate.  Tlie  water*  of 
the  wi'^terii  ulcj^e  drain  Into  the  Colorado  River,  The  watera  of 
the  eaufprn  Mope  drain  Into  the  North  nnd  South  Plntte  Rivera 
nml  ih'  Arkanana  and  the  Rio  Orande  Rivrra,  Tho  ao  weatern 
rounticB  or  my  congrraalonal  dlatrlct  furnlah  nlmoat  two-thlrda  of 
nil  the  gigantic  n«)dB  of  the  Colorado  River  that  go  down  to  nil 
th©  Mend  Ronervolr  at  Boulder  Canyon.  By  the  Colorado  River 
wimpiict,  the  four  upper-baain  States  are  required  to  furnlah  an 
average  of  7,500  000  acro-feet  of  water  a  year  at  Lee'a  Ferry.  About 
73  percent  of  all  of  thnt  water  must  come  from  Colorado  from 
thoee  20  countlea  of  my  dlatrlct. 

So  that  the  Federal  Oovernmcnt  haa  a  very  large  iitnke  In  thla 
mailer  The  Oovernmcnt  haa  nearly  gaoO.OOO.OOO  Inveeted  In  that 
Boulder  Cnnycn  project  nnd  other  projrcla  In  the  lower  baaln 
beaidea  the  Orond  Valley  project  and  the  Uncompahgro  project  and 
the  Pine  River  project  in  Colorado, 

Mr  Secretary,  Uncle  Bam  haa  an  enormoua  intereat  Involved  In 
thnt  water  The  Oovernment  la  already  obligated  to  aupply  an 
enormoua  amount  of  woter  to  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  Inter- 
cat  in  the  Colorado  River  Baaln.  I  need  not  auggeat  that  you  have 
an  official  duty  to  protect  the  rlghta  of  the  Governmcnfa  Invaal- 
ment  in  thooe  wntera.  as  well  as  to  protect  the  vested  rlghta  and 
the  poaaibilltlea  of  future  development  of  the  other  landa  within 
the  Colorado  River  Baaln  capable  of  being  Irrigated. 

Now  every  drop  of  this  Colorado  River  water  that  these  gentle- 
men are  trying  to  obtain  comes  directly  out  of  the  water  that  has 
been  ofHclally  oUocated  to  the  Grand  Lake  project.  Let  me  warn 
you  that  thnt  project  will  need  every  particle  of  that  water,  If  it  la 
carried  out  In  compliance  with  Senate  Document  No,  80.  Mr 
IJunnuter  said  a  lew  minutes  ago  that  any  water  that  they  could 
take  would  not  affect  ua  down  In  the  lower  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  connot  take  any  water  whatever  that  does  not  affect 
tis  and  tho  Grand  Lake  project.  They  cannot,  at  tho  altitude  of 
their  propoaed  ditchea.  take  practically  any  of  the  flood  waters  of 
ihu  Colorado  River,  It  la  true  that  there  are,  every  wprlng,  Klganilc 
floods  that  flow  down  the  river,  But  they  are  not  up  on  the  Con- 
tiiienial  Divide  of  the  Rocky  Movintalns.  Tbay  are  practically  nil 
below  B.ftOO  feet  altitude.  Thoae  floods  come  from  the  melting 
showa  on  the  lower  foothills,  maaaa,  and  valleys  in  March,  ApriH 
May,  und  tha  flrst  IS  days  of  June,  This  propoaed  project  could 
hot  got  any  appreciable  amount  of  thoao  floods.  What  thoy  want 
la  our  Bummer  water  that  we  need  during  the  irrigating  aeason— 
wiitnr  that  we  have  been  using  for  40  or  60  years,  Moat  of  it  Is 
adjudicated  to  us  by  tha  couru.  Tha  water  wt  have  agreed  to 
allow  northern  Colorado  to  take  out  of  that  basin  la  componaated 
for  by  tho  Green  Mountain  Reaervolr.  Otir  agroemrnta,  we  believe, 
honestly  protect  tho  rights  of  wastarn  Colorado.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  tho  Grand  Lake  proJact.  all  of  tha  doian  or  more  propoaed 
transmountatn  diversions  of  water  from  the  western  to  the  eaatern 
alope  are  at  a  very  high  altitude.  The  catchment  ditches  thst  they 
niuat  use  for  thst  purpoae  are  full  of  loe  and  snow  at  the  time  the 
floods  are  running  from  50  to  150  mllaa  weat  of  the  Divide  In  March. 
April,  and  May,  We  do  not  catch  thoae  floods,  and  these  diversion 
ditches  can  never  catch  them.  What  ws  depend  upon  for  our 
Irrlgatlon  over  there  Is  practically  the  water  from  the  later  melting 
aiiows  that  flows  down  in  the  last  half  of  June,  July,  August,  and 
September.  That  Is  our  summer  water,  and  It  Is  the  only  water 
that  can  ever  be  taken  over  the  Co  'tlnental  Divide.  It  Is  the 
snows  in  the  high  altltudea  that  melt  lata  In  the  summer  when 
our  streams  run  low.  If  theae  transmountaln  dlverslonista  wotild 
shut  down  their  ditchea  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  15th  of 
September,  they  would  hurt  tia  very  little  indeed,  and  they  woiild 
get  very  little  water. 

I  have  not  the  exact  flgurea,  but  In  my  Judgment  from  75  to 
80  percent  of  all  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  that  comes  from 
the  State  of  Colorado  flows  out  of  our  State  when  we  are 
Irrigating  but  little,  if  any.  We  are  compelled  to  depend  upon 
the  remaining  26  percent  of  our  water  not  only  for  our  veated 
rlghu  but  for  protection  of  our  poasible  future  development. 
In  other  worda,  if  they  would  shut  down  their  dlverrlon  ditches 
dtirlng  the  4  months  of  our  active  irrigation  aeason.  they  could 
take  all  the  water  they  can  poaalbly  get  during  the  remaining  8 
montha  and  It  would  hurt  ua  very  little,  beoatiae,  as  I  have  aald. 
they  would  get  comparatively  little  water,  Tha  Grand  Lake  la 
an  exception,  in  that  they  propoae  to  build  a  7.000-acre  reaervolr 
to  catch  conalderable  floodwaUr  and  intercept  all  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Colorado  River  proper,  and  then  use  a  pumping 
plant  and  a  very  long  tuaotl  for  tha  •xpnm  purpoM  of  gettlai 
•oiaa  of  the  floodwattrt. 


I  have  heard  It  said  many  limes  ihst  riiihi  now  nnb^idy  eouhl 
take  a  dlt«ih  out  of  the  OolorMlo  HIver  aiiywhera  between  the 
(irand  Uke  and  the  weatarn  Ntale  line  and  be  sure  of  having  a 
aumcimii  nil-«ummer  waler  riglii  fi»r  m)  aeraa  of  land,  if  the 
<  iviaion  etiKineer  ittid  the  water  euiitmiMiutiera  perfurmed  their 
dui^  nnd  enforeed  priority  right* 

Mr  Metteinry,  the  (lovarnment  ought  not  to  e*»mplleat#  theae 
mattera  by  nllowing  any  mora  of  that  water  to  be  taken  out  of 
that  waterahad. 

I  have  vigortnialy  and  many  timea  proieatad  to  you,  Mr  llerre. 
tnry,  agnli)i>t  trnhanujutitnln  diveralona  until  after  the  survey 
of  the  four  upper-bnain  Statea,  aa  required  by  the  IVnilder 
Canyon  I'riiject  Act  nearly  10  years  A«io.  u  nmiplrted  and  the 
report  made  and  the  upper  four  Blates  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  Btudy  It  nnd  to  take  such  aetion  as  may  be  neceMary  to 
protect  our  reapeclive  rlghta,  n»e»e  petitioners  have  mnde  no 
offer  or  effort  whatever  that  I  have  heard  ol  U)  comply  with  this 
replacement  reaervolr  SUte  pcllcy.  Certainly  none  of  them  have 
apoken  lo  mo  about  it.  and  I  am  elected  gunrdlau  in  Congreas 
of  our  water  rlghta  on  the  weatem  alope,  at  least  so  far  aa  the 
Houae  of  Repreaeutntives  Is  concerned,  and  asptclnlly  where  ap- 
propriatlona  are  eonoerned,  Theae  petitioners  apparently  make 
no  protenae  of  any  intention  to  provide  compenaatory  reaervolra. 
Personally.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  way  that  they  can  take 
the  water  they  desire  without  Injuring  the  weatem  »lope  I  do 
not  believe  there  la  any  unappropriated  water  left  that  thoy  could 
take  without  impairing  the  aolvency  of  the  Grand  I^ke  project 
and  the  aecurlty  of  tho  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the 
rlghu  of  the  people  on  th*  western  slope.  I  understand  from  the 
Geological  Survey  gaglnga  and  reporU  that  the  amount  of  water 
proponed  to  be  diverted  by  the  Grand  Lake  project  la  much  more 
than  the  entire  average  flow  of  the  atreama  that  project  Intercepts, 

I  underitand  they  propoae  flnanclng  the  project  themaelves,  al- 
though 1  connot  ascertain  from  their  atatementa  in  what  manner. 
There  are  no  engineering  reports  or  definite  Infonnatlon  concern- 
ing the  matter.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  before  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  either  from  the  Reclamation  Bureau  or  anyone  elwe. 

Moreover,  throvighout  this  hearing  I  hove  not  heard  a  word  from 
any  of  thew  proponents  concerning  the  welfare  or  tho  rights  of 
the  western  slope  In  these  waters. 

The  25,000  or  50,000  acre-feet  they  are  endeavoring  to  obtain. 
I  earnestly  repeat,  come  out  of  the  water  from  snows  that  melt  late 
In  the  year  during  our  irrlgotlon  seaaon  and  after  the  floods  are 
practically  all  run  out  of  the  State,  I  do  not  care  at  this  time  to 
go  further  into  the  mstter  in  detail.  On  behalf  of  the  western 
slope  of  Colorado,  1  inalst  that  we  are  emphatically  oppoaed  to  the 
proposed  dlveraion,  and  I  make  thla  protest  primarily  on  behalf  of 
tho  veated  rlghta,  in  fact  the  very  birthright  and  llfoblood,  of  the 
western  slope,  ns  well  as  a  warning  to  the  Federal  Oovernment 
that  the  prunowd  rtiveralon  would  seriously  impair  the  obligations 
and  right*  ot  tho  Federal  Govrrnment,  The  applicants  before  you 
have  no  right  whatever  to  have  a  grant  or  permisaiun  of  ony  kind 
for  any  auch  diveiium  at  this  time,  That  Is  tha  yiew  and  th* 
earneat  appeal  to  you  of  western  Colorado, 


Proposed  Florida  Ship  Canal  Ii  Dangeroua 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ^M  • 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON   *1I?! 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1938 
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Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leavt 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  wtsh  to  Insert  an  edi- 
torial  appearing  In  the  Tampa  Tribune  of  May  25,  1938,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  Florida  canal: 
pxrvirw  or  canal  CALAScrrr 

Central  and  South  Florida  have  been  experiencing  a  prolonged 
drotight. 

Rainless  daya  became  ralnlea*  week*,  and  ralnlea*  week*  length- 
ened Into  ralnle**  month*. 

Everything  dried  up.  Crop*  *eriovuly  damaged.  Cltru*  tree* 
famiahed  for  nouriahment.  Plant*  and  flower*  parched.  Wooda 
burning  Ilk*  tinder.  Severe  loaae*  to  grower*  and  all  dependent 
upon  their  product.  ^ 

All  beoatiae  of  the  lack  of  water  In  the  aoll. 

Competent  geologUU  and  engineers  have  told  tu  that  thU  la  Juit 
what  will  follow  the  completion  of  th*  cro**-State  ship  canal. 

With  a  difference— a  calamitous  dlffarenoe, 

Th*  rain  drought  is  parlodleal  and  tamporarUy  Injurlotia.  Tlia 
oa&ai  drought  will  bt  ooauauous  aaa  pwmanently  diaaatroua. 
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with    th«    c*n«l    drmintng    tb*    grouEd 
Mithorltlcs  trctUy  tt  surely  wUl.  «•  vtll 
of  MoricU  th«  oondltton*  which  hAW  pr^^rmlled 
tfro\j(M — and  th«r«  will  b«  z»  rtllef  or 

ThiM  Lone  nunJeiw  period  gtrw  PlciV 
tlcn  of  wh»t  wlU  h«pp*n  to  the  State  it 

Ttxfj  know  now  what  to  expect  from 

The  demonittratlon  alao  khould  have 
bera   of    ConRreaa    who    are    pioahtng   the 
aU    other    lilembera   ot    Coagreaa    who    - 
advocates  v>  vote  for  It. 

Save  Florida  frcm  that  fate. 


Plortdluu 

tlM 


Kime 


William  P.  Conn«ry,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  AD  )RESS 


HON.   AIME   J 

OP   RHODK   I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


rORAND 


3LAMD 


REPR  ESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  2  J.  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  aerrlc!  of  Hon   Whxiam  P.  CoH- 
KT.  Jr..  late  a  Bcpreaentatlve  from  tl  te  State  of  Maasachuaetts 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  at  this  time  to  add 
my  humble  tribute  to  a  great  man 
and  a  friexxl  of  all  who  knew  him. 
P.  CoHvnT,  Jr..  the  announcement 
a  year  ago  shocked  every  one  of  u^. 
the  House,  ss  well  as  the  thousands 
knew  and  loved  him. 
No  greater  tribute  could  have  beeb  paid  to  any  man  than 
paid  to  BiLLT  OoifwraiT  when  d  "ws  of  his  death  reached 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Bviry  Member  was  visibly 
moved  and  the  shadow  of  sorrow  !nvek>ped  this  Chamber. 
Leader  after  leader,  including  our  d  stJngiiished  Speaker,  the 

^vho  descended  from  his 
iie  Well  of  the  House  to 


that  I  shall  always  cher- 
him  in  the  Congress  of 


Of  sterling 


Honorable  WnxiAM  B.  BAincHaAO. 

place  on  the  rostrum,  took  turns  in 

express  briefly,  but  sincerely,  their  ^reat  grief  at  his  passing 

Id  the  Great  Beyond. 

To  have  known  Billy  is  a  privilege 
Ifh.    To  have  been  associated  with 
the  United  States  I  consider  an  honor,  and  I  am  sure  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  this  cfiuntry  has  benefited  be 
cause  Billy  lived. 

No  matter  how  great  the  obstacl^  irfaced  tn  his  path,  his 
great  resourcefulness  always  enable  1  him  to  overcome  them. 
His  radiant  smile  and  cheery  dispos;  tlon  was  the  reflection  of 
a  great  soul  and  this  splendid  attitude  did  much  to  lighten 
the  arduous  task  which  every  one  i^f  us  have  to  face  in  our 
daily  life. 

I  like  to  think  of  BnxT  CoHimt.  the  man. 
character  and  of  unimpeachable  in'  egrity.  he  was  the  object 
of  respfct  and  admiration  of  everyone  whose  privilege  it  wa.s 
to  know  him.  He  was  capable,  qCBclent.  unselfish  to  the 
extreme. 

Hte  great  devotion  to  his  wife  ahd  yt)ung  daughter  have 
stamped  him  as  everything  a  father  could  and  should  be. 
Only  a  few  days  l)efore  the  Great  Commander  of  the  Universe 
ordered  him  discharged  from  further  service  to  mankind,  and 
his  soul  transported  to  his  heavenly  reward.  Billy  seemed  to 
ke  at  the  height  of  his  Jojrs  whilo  relating  to  me.  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby,  his  recent  trip  home  for  the  silver  anniver- 
sary of  his  marriage  and  the  part  pis  yed  by  his  little  daughter, 
Marie  Therese.  in  this  observance. 

Always  true  to  his  duties,  his  ab  lity  and  devotion  to  the 
tasks  assigned  to  him  was  soon  recognised  by  his  superior 
oflQcers  durmg  the  World  War.  He  rose  rapid^  from  a  pxi- 
Tate  to  color  sergeant  of  his  regime  it,  the  F^rst  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  Twenty -sixth  (Yankee)  EHvlsion.  with  which  he 
served  19  months  in  France,  takind  part  in  all  major  opera- 
tions, engagements,  and  battles  of  tnat  regiment.  His  record 
was  one  of  which  every  soldier  shou  d  be  envious. 

Despite  the  multitudmous  tasks  irhlch  were  his  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Li  bor,  and  his  many  duties 
as  Representative  in  Congress  fronn  a  great  constituency,  be 
found  time  to  stiidy  law  and  to  be  i  admitted  to  the  t>ar. 


•water    supply,    u    able 
have  in  a  laxge  ■ecttoa 
during  the  preaent 
remedy  for  It. 

an  actual  demonatrai> 
canal  la  put  through, 
canal. 

effect  upon  our  liem- 

canal   icheme   and    upon 

being   urged   by    canal 


a  statesman,  a  soldier. 

the  Honorable  William 

of  whose  death  nearly 

his  colleagues,  here  in 

>f  American  citizens  who 


His  life  was  crowded  with  accomplishments,  not  only  In 
the  fields  Just  mentioned  but  also  as  a  businessman,  an  actor, 
a  great  leader,  a  true  statesman,  a  champion  of  the  working- 
man  and  the  underprivileged,  and  a  fnend  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  miss  Billy  Conner y.  He  is  no  longer 
with  us.  Let  us.  however,  not  forget  his  great  contribution 
to  the  history  of  these  Uniitd  States.  Let  us  try  always  to 
serve  as  Billy  served,  that  we  may  merit  the  same  reward. 


Grasshopper  Control  Versus  Eradication 


EXTENSIO.V  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OK   SOUTH   D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R?:PRKSENT.\TIVES 
Monday.  June  6.  1938 


CORRESPONDENXE     RELATIVE     TO    GR.AJSSHOPPER    CONTROL 

OR    ERADICATION 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress 
has  appropriated  millions  of  dollars  to  combat  grasshoppers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  sul>- 
Ject  of  grasshopper  control  and  include  therein  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  Loyson  G.  Troth,  former  State  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  for  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to 
George  Starring,  secretary  of  the  regional  grasshopper -con- 
trol conference, 

loNA,  S.  Dak.,  June  4.  1938. 
Hon.  Geobci  a.  Starring. 

Secretary.  Regional  Control  Conference,  Huron.  S   Dak. 

Mt  Dear  Gex>rgi:  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  energy  and 
enthu-siasm  in  the  fight  against  grasshoppers  but  deeply  regret 
that  your  earnest  efforts  are  along  the  line  of  the  discredited  pro- 
gram of  eradication  by  the  use  of  pol.=;('n-bran  bait  The  use  of 
polscn-bran  bait  In  attempting  to  control  and  eradicate  grass- 
hopper infestation  that  extends  over  any  considerable  area  has 
always  been  a  failtire,  and  always  will  be  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  for  poison  bait  in  the  past  10  years  Several  millions  of 
dollars  were  invested  m  poison  bait  last  year,  and  yet  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  appropriate  twicp  as  many  millions  this  year  This 
request  In  Itself  is  an  admission  of  failure  of  the  pclson-bait  pro- 
gram for  last  year 

Down  here  In  the  «ou'h-centra!  part  of  the  State  and  the  great 
Rosebud  country  where  I  live,  we  had  one  of  the  most  severe  In- 
festations of  hoppers  in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  that 
the  history  of  the  Nation  record?  Wo  appealed  to  the  Federal  i.nd 
State  entcmclcgists  They  toid  us  poison  bran  was  the  orly 
scientific  method  for  hopper  eradiratlcn 

In  the  Fpr:np  of  1930.  following  their  instruction.^  and  under  their 
direct  supervision,  we  applied  poison  bran  frcm  3  a.  m  until  after 
sunrise  and  again  m  'he  evening  from  sundown  until  after  dark 
but  all  our  efforts  and  expense  were  futile. 

AM    EA&LT-OAT    EXPLRIMENT 

On  March  3.  1931.  I  became  secretary  of  agriculture  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  Tlie  Federal  and  State  entomologists 
met  with  me  in  my  otQce  to  plan  a  i?rassiiopper-eradication  cam- 
paign. I  had  learned  from  an  article  in  a  scientific  magazine 
that  some  40  years  ago  the  British  Government  had  eradicated 
one  of  the  worst  grasshopper  infestations  in  the  history  of  the 
world   by   artificial    incK-uiation   of    frasshopper   disease   spores. 

As  a  boy  on  my  father  >  farm  in  northern  Charles  Mix  County 
I  had  witnessed  a  losmg  fight  aga.nst  a  severe  grasshopper  Infes- 
tation where  poison  bran  was  u.^d.  After  the  failure  of  poU!oa 
bran  bait  program  the  county  board  of  cormnissioners  of  Charles 
Mix  County  made  an  approprintiun  ot  $200  and  emplo\'ed  Prof. 
E  L.  Senn,  at  that  time  leading  teacher  in  this  county  and  later 
Federal  prohibition  ccnunis-ioner  of  the  State,  now  residing  at 
Deadwood.  S.  Dak  .  who  procured  some  of  the  parasitic  fungi  dis- 
ease spores,  prmted  a  few  pan-.phlets  Instrvictlng  the  farmers  la 
the  use  of  these  spores,  the  result  being  that  this  infestation 
was  completely  eradicated  before  it  spread  to  other  counties  and 
other  States.  Many  persons  are  now  living  In  this  vicinity  and 
other  parts  of  the  State  who  will  attest  to  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. 

The  artificial  Inoculation  of  the  hoppers  by  the  fungns  disease 
spores  wa»  completely   succesaful 

THE  rSE  OF  POISON  BArT  FN  1931 

I  presented  these  facts  to  the  Federal  and  State  entomologists 
4t  the  meeting  referred  t.-  and  pleaded  with  them  to  use  this 
method  of  eradication  Th*'y  made  light  of  the  suggestion,  assur- 
ing me  that  these  hoppers  cculd  not  and  wotild  not  fly  to  other 
areas,    second,   they   said    that    the?«    disease   spores   were   present 
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•rerywhere  at  all  timei.  and  when  weather  conditions  were  right 
they  would  automatically  take  care  of  the  situation.  They  further 
assured  me  that  the  use  of  polaon  bran  would  not  destroy  our 
wUd  bird  or  domestic  life.  Time  and  experience  proved  each  of 
these  statements  incorrect. 

While  I  believed  from  past  experience  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  combat  the  hoppers  with  poison  bran  bait,  neverthe- 
less, as  this  was  the  program  decided  upon  by  the  entomologists, 
I  gave  them  my  full  cooperation,  speaking  from  the  same  plat- 
form with  the  entomologists  In  charge,  urging  the  cooperation  of 
the  farmers  In  the  campaign. 

One  day  the  entomologist  in  charge  came  Into  my  office  and  said, 
"Troth,  we  have  been  trying  to  get  reduced  freight  rates  on  ship- 
ments of  grasshopper  bait  by  the  railroad.  Apparently  to  the 
railroad  Brookings  is  Just  a  bump  on  the  log,  and  do  not  give  us 
any  consideration.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do?"  Within  3 
dajs  I  secured  the  desired  reduction  from  the  railroad. 

The  poison  bait  campaign  of  1931  was  again  a  complete  failure 
as  far  as  controlling  and  eradicating  grasshoppers  was  concerned 
However,  It  had  destroyed  our  entire  wild  bird  population  in  the 
Infested  area,  caused  the  death  of  hundreds  of  head  of  livestock, 
as  well  as  the  loss  ^f  scores  of  human  lives. 

Fully  convinced  that  this  program  was  useless  and  despairing 
of  getting  the  cooperation  of  entomologists  In  the  disease-control 
program,  I  sent  cut  two  of  the  men  from  my  office  In  the  fall  of 
1931  to  make  experiments  spreading  the  parasitic  fungi  disease. 
The  success  of  these  experimeutn  convinced  me  that  it  was  the 
only  practical  and  safe  method  of  controlling  our  large  grass- 
hopper Infestation. 

USE   OF    DISXASZ   SPORES    IN    1933 

In  the  spring  of  1932  I  distributed,  free  of  charge,  to  farmers  of 
the  State,  grasshopper  disease  spores.  For  a  period  of  about  10 
days,  while  weather  conditions  were  favorable,  reports  of  results 
of  the  destruction  of  the  hoppers  were  almost  unanimous  as  to 
the  success  of  the  program.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  man  at 
about  the  first  of  July  refused  to  cooperate,  and  we  had  little  or 
no  moisture  the  rest  of  that  season. 

Nevertheless  we  had  destroyed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
hoppers  that  the  small -grain  crop  of  that  year  was  one  of  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  not  a  single  cornfield  or  forage 
crop  in  the  entire  State  had  been  denuded,  leaving  only  the  bare 
fields,  as  was  the  case  In  1931,  when  only  poison  bait  was  used 
and  again  In  1933.  when  the  poison-bait  program  was  agam  the 
only  one  that  was  carried  on. 

TIME  TO  try  eradication 

I  noted  In  yesterday's  paper  that  you  were  urging  the  farmers 
of  this  State  and  the  other  24  States  where  grasshoppers  have 
become  a  menace  to  contact  their  Cciigressmen,  urging  another 
$2  000,000  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  poison-bran  bait. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  about  time  that  a  few  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  eradication,  while  millions  are  being  spent  on 
poison  bran. 

I  have  tried  both  methods  over  a  period  of  years.  I  have  studied 
this  grsisshopper  situation  for  more  than  10  years,  and  I  absolutely 
know  that  the  program  of  eradication  by  artificial  inoculation 
with  parasitic  fungi  disease  spxires  Is  the  only  method  that  will 
prove  successful  where  Infestations  are  severe,  and  I  would  earn- 
estly and  respectfully  suggest  that  you  and  your  organization 
request  Congress  to  allot  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  for 
disease  Inoculation. 

If  this  is  done  and  the  program  Is  placed  In  the  hands  of  some 
practical  man,  stich  as  R.  W.  Vance,  M.  A.  B.  A.,  former  ento- 
mologist of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  now  State  seed 
commissioner  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  or  Charles  Haas,  Whltewood, 
8  Dak.,  or  Dr.  Hvmter,  scientist  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermillion,  you  will  find  it  will  be  money  well  spent,  and 
not  wasted,  as  In  the  case  of  poison-bran  program,  and  then, 
and  then  only,  will  the  farmers  of  infested  areas  have  assurance 
that  these  hordes  of  hoppers  will  effectively,  inexpensively,  and 
completely  be  destroyed. 

Parasitic  fungi  are  harmless  to  either  man  or  beast  and  will  de- 
stroy only  msects,  such  as  grasshoppers.  Mormon  and  other  crickets, 
and  others  of  the  grasshopper  family. 

WBITEX  HAS  NOTHINO  TO  SELL 

A  thousand  dollars  spent  for  disease  inoculation  will  accomplish 
far  greater  results  than  a  million  dollars  Invested  in  poison  bait. 
Unless  this  is  done  we  will  go  through  the  same  vicious  cycle  that 
occurred  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  decade,  1.  e.,  the  grass- 
hoppers will  continue  to  multiply  untU  all  vegetation  is  destroyed 
and  we  will  again  be  a  part  of  the  Dust  BowL 

True,  the  disease  spores  from  the  1932  inoculation  are  still  to  be 
found  where  the  ground  Is  moist  the  year  roimd,  but  due  to  the 
extreme  drought  of  the  past  several  years  these  spots  are  few  and  far 
between. 

If  the  disease  method  Is  used  and  the  weather  continues  normal, 
a  campaign  of  3  weeks'  duration  would  take  care  not  only  of  this 
year's  infestations  but  would  make  our  grasshopper  scourge  a  thing 
of  history  instead  of  an  ever-present  danger. 

I  have  nothing  to  sell,  no  ax  to  grind,  and  no  personal  interest 
to  this,  except  to  save  my  own  crops  and  those  of  my  fellow  fanners 
to  the  infested  areas  and  the  prevention  of  another  round  of  ter- 
rific soil  erosion  and  health-destroying  dust  blizzards  as  to  1933 
and  1934.  The  knowledge  and  experience  I  have  gained  by  years 
of  study  and  actual  field  work  wUl  be  given  freely  and  gladly  to 
anyone  placed  to  charge  of  a  disease-tooculation  campaign. 

Btocerely  yours.  j^  q^  teoth. 


Memorial  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  P.  WAGNER  AT  MEMORIAL  SERV- 
ICES OP  JEWISH   WAR  VETERANS 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  address  which  I  delivered  at  the  memorial  services 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  on  May 
29,  19?8,  may  be  printed  in  the  Api>endix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  gather  In  the  holtoess  of  this  sanctuary  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  thousands  of  our  youth  who  have  given  their  lives  for  our 
country.  Year  after  year  as  the  heroic  battles  where  these  lives 
were  lost  recede  Into  the  dim  past,  each  family  nurses  with 
patriotic  fervor  the  memory  of  their  kin  who  never  returned.  As  a 
nation  we  tend  to  forget  these  men  name  by  name.  But  we  can- 
not forget,  we  dare  not  neglect  that  which  this  day  Is  Intended  to 
commemorate — the  soldierly  courage,  the  militancy  to  flght  and  die 
for  the  liberties  and  Ideals  we  hold  more  dear  than  life  Itself. 

Events  in  recent  years  seem  to  mock  such  sacrifice.  The  world 
again  resounds  to  the  tread  of  marching  men,  and  the  caissons 
rumble  over  the  bones  of  our  heroes.  The  war  to  end  war  has 
not  brought  peace.  The  devastation  of  the  war  for  democracy  is 
still  vivid  before  our  eyes  and  already  we  witness  the  moat  violent 
reaction  agatost  democratic  Ideals  In  almost  a  century. 

Let  us  not,  however,  draw  from  these  events  the  cynical  inference 
that  the  men  who  fought  for  the  Union,  who  battled  for  liberty, 
and  died  for  democracy  poured  out  their  llfeblood  In  vain.  The 
true  lesson  of  that  history  Is  that  liberty  Is  not  a  trophy  which 
once  won  can  be  kept.  Every  people  and  every  generation  must 
win  Its  own  liberty  and  must  be  ready  to  flght  for  It.  True  the 
price  Is  high;  but  no  people  unwilling  to  pay  It  is  worthy  at 
freedom. 

My  friends.  It  Is  well  for  us  to  take  to  heart  this  moral  of  his- 
tory— not  as  a  copybook  maxim  without  practical  application 
but  as  an  insistent  traffic  signal  directing  our  movements.  For 
the  world  we  live  in  Is  a  troubled  world.  Autocracy  is  tempora'-ily 
ascendant.  Violence  takes  precedence  over  Justice.  Ignorance 
walks  proudly  while  truth  and  knowledge  are  outlawed.  Anti- 
Semitism,  the  beastliest  manifestation  of  human  degradation,  la 
wantonly  advancing  across  the  face  of  Europe. 

These  tragic  exj)erlences  have  terrified  all  those  to  whom  lib- 
erty, tolerance,  and  democracy  are  the  essence  of  human  progress. 
The  heart-rending  cries  of  oppressed  and  defenseless  mtoorltiea 
voice  a  challenge  to  civilization  itself. 

What  has  the  Jewish  nation  done  to  merit  the  burden  of  hate 
which  has  been  heaped  on  its  weary  shoulders? 

Prom  the  very  day  It  was  born  amidst  the  thunderous  splendor 
of  Mt.  Sinai,  its  contribution  to  the  progress  of  civilization  haa 
been  great  and  enduring.  Dispersed  throughout  the  world,  the 
Jews  have  given  to  their  adopted  lands  the  loyalty  and  stocere 
patriotism  of  exemplary  citizens.  Their  achievements  in  the  arta. 
science,  and  philosophy  are  among  the  prized  treasures  in  th« 
world's  storehouse  of  culture.  In  war  as  In  peace,  their  response 
to  every  worthy  call  has  been  unstinting.  The  record  of  American 
Jews  to  the  last  war — their  readiness  to  enlist,  their  heroic  ac- 
complishments overseas — carried  forward  their  great  tradition  of 
sacrifice  and  devotion  which  this  country  has  valued  stoce  Revo« 
lutlonary  days. 

What  a  tragic  paradox  It  is  that  the  very  countries  whose  ml8« 
guided  leaders  now  persecute  the  Jewish  people  were  the  home- 
lands of  some  of  the  greatest  Jews,  men  who  gave  unselfislily  of 
their  towering  genius  and  good  citizenship.  But  under  the  black 
and  stoister  mythology  which  now  rxiles  these  nations,  genluj  is 
a  crime  if  it  seeics  the  truth.  The  only  good  citizenship  is  abject 
submlssiveness,  and  the  great  books  of  knowledge  and  science  are 
relegated  to  the  funeral  pyre.  Nations  which  proudly  cherished 
their  great  halls  of  learning  are  now  being  forced  to  embrace  a 
barbaric  dogma  of  oppression,  intolerance  and  injustice,  a  dogma 
wlilch  wotild  obliterate  the  very  traditions  and  achievements 
that  had  given  them  a  leading  place  on  the  rostrum  of  civilization. 
In  vain  will  you  search  the  annals  of  history  for  a  record  of  self- 
degrading  leadership  so  thoroughgoing  and  so  deadly. 

Carried  away  by  perversions  of  "nationalism."  "culttire,"  and 
"racial  superiority,"  millions  are  being  deluded  Into  sacrificing  their 
humanity  and  totegrity.  But  what  "nationalism"  is  it  which  denies 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  minority  groups  who,  at  the  call  of 
their  country,  flocked  to  the  colors  and  gladly  offered  their  llvas? 
What  "culture"  Is  It  which  arbitrarily  condemns  the  greatest  works 
of  literature  and  art  because  of  the  ancestry  of  the  author?  What 
"racial  superiority"  can  be  claimed  for  those  who  ttirn  their  backa 
on  everythtog  that  has  made  gloriotis  theii'  nation's  history? 
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•me   JrcesB*nt  flew  at  |irop«c»nd« 
otwcur«   the  leMOn*  of  centuries      Th« 
tarUm  cm  not  drown  out  the  crlea  of 
of  mank.nd  ar»  acut*.  and  the 
bor»  A  8T)ark  of  conscience  have  been 
Whf  n  ftr^t  we  heard  the  appeal  o* 
fled      TT.ouKb  we  w«r«  aware  ai  or 
dallwn  m  tJie  ao-cali^  backward 
that    th.'se    report*    were    oaanatlnc 
prri^rew  and  cultiire.     But  It  baa  noi 
that    tivwe   occurrencea   have   their 
Ouiwjn.  prtjudices  lhri»«  upon  eco 
eas:l;  ii  flamed  when  patience  ha« 
plc>-mer.  t  and  near  starvation 

ItooDuaue  proWama  tamj  be  the  ea 
ta  the  'xcua*"  Few  nattona  of  the 
catastr-  phe  of  19»  In  thia  country, 
age  of  ;  berty  and  common  senae,  we 
procrair  which  wtU  lead  ua 
•oooomx  and  aocui  Juetice. 

But  t&e  leaders  of  toptne  nations 
■trtppe<1  thetr  unfortunate  people  of  ^ 
accumulated  atDce  the  dawn  of  procrea  i. 
Bcnt  of  their  totalitarian  doctrtne.  th<  y 
every  nuncr.ty  group,  every  independyit 
■tep    aj;d  crushed  them  not  in  a  r"* 
■km  but  m  a  thorougfacotnc  and 
twenUe'-h  centtiry  efBctency. 

The  Jewtflh  people  have  hiatorlcally 
of  the  acapegoat.     But  I  sec  more 
atodena  wave  at  anU-SemiUam.    The 
ttoelr  alitor*  and  heritage  U  so 
lo^leal  baals  of  this  xkew  order.     The 
HatcnietlTcne^  of  hla  inctrumeDta 
people  who  rejected  the  sword  and 
crat  ts  impatient  with  the  moral  I 
•rcti  of  the  people  who  first  recelwd 
total  ttajrtan  despot  canxKit  suffer  the 
IB  the  bunting  of  the  bonda  of  ■ 

The  probtem  tranarenrt^<  by  far  the 
creed      Persecution  knowa  no  bount^ 
tVffl  campa  ar«  persons  of  all 
to  retain  their  rellgioua  or  tntcllectuU 
TtTal  af  thoai  whoae  only  crtme  is  der 
ttea  the  aalvaUon  of  dvUlxatlon  Itsell. 

Deapite  thla  melancholy  record.  I 
eorren'    attack  on  freadon  and 
have  tiUth  in  dacency.  In  eourafe. 
win  lend  the  people  of  the  world 
to  rrjei:t  the  false  propheta  and  clatn 
Ho  country  which  haa  {>erstst«d  '-^ 
baa  su-vtvad  the  Judgment  of  the  i  ^ 
if  of  the  perMcuted.  but  becau^s 
who  reject  the  principles  of 

n  nation  can  e»-ape  that  fateftil 

What  can  we    aa  peaceful  dtlaeni 
this  hour  of  crisis' 

Our  taaJu  arc  eeraral.    First,  wa 
■BBaroiu  aid  to  thoee  whoae  . 
e<  tba  world.    Ho  on*  who  knows  the 
can  feiir  that  courage  U  lacklag — t>u> 
MMMUitlas  at  life  wUl  be  of  no  stsii 

Beccnd.  we  have  already  taken 
BMht  rjo  facUttata  the  cmigrmtton  of 
ttma  xtmm  unhapiry  lands.    On  our 
muooid  poltey  of  a««tnt  rtf\««  to 

Ttilrd.  «•  auM  mafshai 
tartnl  support  for  the  fuBast  dbv 
~  in  PataMlne.  eooslatant  wttt 

litts     What  haa  atr«Mty  been 

euloua:   and  much  mora  can 

•alqr  ««  pby^enl  rti\im  tot 
ttm  micnueent  culttmU  barttafa  at 
Laaily.  «•  mx»m  ba  ertr  mindful 
the  fi  net  ion  mg  democracy  to  whlc  i 
looli  tor  fuMMK*  and  tnapln  ;l 
oult  at  raelal  Mipartani^ 
M  ttu  frant  nMlttng  pot  a<  tba 
tlH  ftalon  of  eulturm  than  Is  d 
tha  sssanea  el  snch  into  harmooioi  ■ 
«•  ft.iectad  sutoerMy  and  ambracfe^ 
•rty  aa  tha  guldin«  prtnetpic  of 
■urs  fsuadatlons.  ragardlacs  at  storiti 
«D  huiM  the  future  of  an  rran 

Thui  M  the  task   to  which   you 
•ihp«a'-ln  the  words  at  your  own 
Amanean  Meals  "    This  task  ta  no 
*ou  undertook  90  years  ago     It 
hrroitim  of  the  Loat  ■attaltoo  and 
hrnvft   we  now  commamorau     Yoi 
ttonal  shrtne^-tbe  American  ideal 
■ant,  where  we  be«r  malice  towart 
itMU  never  eountenanc*  bigotry. 
at  lea  it  theee  Umtad  Statoa  shaU 
nil  thi  ages  to  oome. 

In  this  temple  oC  rriiffleo  we 
Indltton.  to  that  Amsrkon  mny 
d 


borne  and  abroad  cannot 

terrifying  rhythm  of  mlli- 

Lhe  oppressed      For  the  ears 

blltiles  of  every  soul  which  har- 


a^aken. 

persecuted,  we  were  stupe - 

outbursts  ct  racial  vsn- 

we  cookl  not  believe 

Irom    the    fountain    head    of 

become  transparenUy  clear 

in   economic   dllBcultl.s. 

adversity    and  hatred  is 

taxed  by  years  of  unern- 


they  cannot  be  accepted 

■oirld  escaped   the   ec^nom-c 

Irawlng  upon  our  r.ch  herit- 

liave  shown  the  way  out  m  a 

along  the   fiathway  of 


Bu  thodtnal 


aeen  plagued  with  the  burden 

])rafotind  implteattons  In  the 

Jews  are  persecuted  because 

at  odds  with  the  Ideo- 

mllltartst  who  glories  In  the 

warfare  cannot  tolerate  the 

embraced  the  book.    The  auto- 

and  high  ethical  sUnd- 

„  Ten  Commandments.    The 

nation  which  was  conceived 


ai3 

profreas 

aitd 


mist 
persecitlon 


the 


pkTt. 
tM 

anUghtatsd 
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*^r^■f^Jf, 
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_      to  Withstand  the  crlsia. 

that  ctnlteatlon  has  slowly 
And  aa  a  fundamental  ele- 

have  scourged  ajid  cruslhed 
voice,  every  unreglmented 
outburst  of  national  pas- 
fashion  tKiastlng  ct 


protection  at  any  one  race  or 

Herded  In  the  concentra- 

and  classes  who  dared 

independence.    In  the  sur- 

to  freedom  and  Justice 


not  ready  to  believe  that  the 

can  long  endure.     I  still 

in  troth.    Ultimately  these 

to^ay,  as  they  have  in  the  pwt, 

their  rightful  heritage 

such  intolerable  persecution 

.    Not  becauae  of  the  mllf.tary 

tn  the  onward  march  of  mau 

?ro«ress  are  left  behind      No 

destiny, 
of  a  great  deoaocracy.  do  in 


extend  the  fulleat  and  most 

crlea  out  the  Indictment 

martynlaai  ctf  the  Jewish  race 
courage  without  the  physical 
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lead  in  a  world-wide  move- 

pollttcal  and  religious  refugees 

wa  have  reiterated  our  tra- 

suflartng  and  the  oppressed. 

world  opinion  and  all  ms- 

of  the  Jewish  Nalionai 

tha  ^lirlt  and  letter  oC  the 

eeompUahed  there  Is  almost 

•eoompliahed  to  afford  not 

but  a  spinttial  refufle  for 

tha  Jewish  people. 

at  AmsrlGn's  key  peslti«a  as 

oppraased  peoplaa  the  world 

on.    Gtansrationa  ago  we  re- 

and  mtabiiitMd  our  aatlea 

d.    We  have  shewn  that  by 

d  a  product  which  eonbtnes 

parfeetlea.    Oenemtions  ago 

political  democracy  and  lib- 

phM*  of  our  life.    On  theee 

and  ■trem.  we  ■hall  continue 

and  brighter  Araenc*. 

vatarana  have   devoted   your- 

e^nstltuUon,  "to  perpetuate  our 

lam  difleult  than  that  »hich 

rv4|Ulres  day  in  and  day  out  the 

he  indom liable  courage  *{  the 

are  the  guardians  of  the  ns- 

jMt  at  least   upon  this  ronti- 

none  and  chanty  for  all.  we 

intolerance,  or  oppression;   thAt 

sanctuary  for  democracy  for 

rede^lcata  ourselves  to  this  glorious 
aa  a  beMoo  Ufhl  in  a  troubled 


Mr  GUFFEY.  Mr  Presidpnt.  I  a.«!k  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me  on  the  subject  ol  Pro- 
gran",  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD.  as  follows: 

In  the  past  year  the  Government  has  taken  steps  to  materially 
strenirthen  its  naval  (crces  It  has  initiated  an  intensive  program 
to  rehabUltate  what  has  becr-me  known  as  the  seccnd  line  of  our 
sea  defense— the  merchant  mar-.ne 

\MhouEn  a  modern  and  eflicieni  merchant  niar.ne  in  time  or 
naucnai  ^emergency  :.s  an  indispensable  acljuuci  cf  a  strong  and 
effici.'nt  sea  fighting  force,  our  merchant  marine  had  been  permitted 
to  dtcline  to  a  point  where  It  had  become  dangerously  weak. 

To  remedy  this  situation  Congress  pa.ssed  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  ol  1936.  under  the  authority  of  which  President  Roosevelt  a 
Little  over  a  year  ago  appointed  the  permanent  United  S'ates  Mari- 
time Comml'^slpn  to  administer  the  tremendous  ta.=k  of  rehablll- 
UUrg  our  merchant  marmf>  Tills  permanent  Commission,  first 
und«r  the  chairman.ship  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  and  now  under  the 
chai-manshlp  cf  Rear  AdmiraJ  Emery  S  Land.  Uas  been  making 
splendid  progress  toward  ii&  objective,  which  is  to  restore  this  coun- 
try to  iU  traditional  high  place  amon«  the  maritime  nations  of  the 

worl  1. 

Tt.e  core  of  this  merchant  marine  reconstruction  program  is  re- 
plac'-menls.  and  en  :t  the  Commission  is  concen'ratme. 

Tcday  the  American  merchant  marine  con.'-i-ts  mainly  of  the 
remnant  of  that  grand  war-built  armada  of  2.500  vessels  which 
were  to  have  been^the  -hridge  of  .ships"  to  France,  and  with  which 
we  proudly  embarked  after  the  war  on  an  ambitious  program  to 
rega.n  our  traoltional  high  place  among  ihe  maritime  powers  of 
the  wcrid.  Considering  20  year«i  to  be  the  legal  economic  life  of 
a  ship,  mrst  of  these  vessels  are  now  antiqtiated,  and  over  90  per- 
cent of  our  tr*»de  fleet  both  fore. tin  and  di  m.estic  will  be  ctasolete 
wlttln  the  next  4  years.  Crwtted  as  a  unit  this  fleet  is  about  to 
demise  In  the  same  way  Thi-v  is  a  deplorable  situation,  fraught 
Witt,  dangerous  constquences  to  both  our  commerce  and  our  na- 
tional security.  Cue  llung  is  responsible — neglect  to  provide  for 
proj«r  replacementfi 

WhUe  we  have  been  drifting,  foreign  naMons,  our  competitors, 
hav<;  been  diligently  building  fust  mixicrn  shii>s  that  can  be  oper- 
atcc  cheaply  and  mcrr  efficiently  Our  .■'low  and  aging  vessela 
must  compete  with  these  ships  in  the  mternational  trade.  It  is 
a  losing  struggle  Tlie  handicap  can  only  be  overcome  by  building 
new  ships  capable  of  ccping  with  this  ccmp«titioiv 

A.nong  the  eight  principal  maritime  powers  of  the  world,  on  the 
basis  of  fleets  engatied  in  international  trade,  the  United  States 
■tards  fovirth  in  alxe.  iixtii  in  speed,  and  seven Ih,  or  next  to  last, 
in  ige 

Ii;  the  category  of  Rise  the  United  States  is  outranked  by  Great 
Britain.  Japan,  and  Oermany;  in  sp<<ed  by  Great  Britain,  Germany. 
Japin,  France  and  the  Neiherlundv  while  Ui  ships  which  are  10 
yeaii  of  age  and  und<>r  we  are  next  lo  last  on  the  list,  Italy  alone 
beiitg  below  us. 

Tni»  is  s  pitiful  position  for  the  richest  country  In  the  world: 
a  mercantile  nntion  viUont  voiume  of  turelun  commerce  is  exceeded 
onl'    by  Great  Britain      Our  place  t*  nt  the  head  of  the  priKension. 

^"bile  our  failure  to  provide  for  nn  lulequute  and  reffulated  re- 
plarement  program  for  tiie  merchant  fleet  is  lamentabla  there  hava 
bce^  some  extenuatinR  reasons 

Investigations  nnnncinl  and  Ubor  trmibles  the  depression,  mis- 
management  and  extra vrngunre.  and  the  vacilluting  goverivmental 
policlti  of  which  the  American  shippinR  induitry  has  been  the  vic- 
tim in  the  past  decade  have  not  been  conducive  U)  either  normal  or 
healthy  development 

I  ruler  the  Jonee-White  Art  of  IBSH  more  fiimlliarly  known  as  the 
Orrtui  Mnil  Act,  llie  (iov-riu.K'iit  nude  nil  cfTMit  thnu^h  subsldiea 
dlnftilMKl  as  pavmeTitu  fnr  rarryinn  thp  malln,  to  initiate  an  a«- 
greinlve  rrplurfmeni  pmer.im  Tlilrtv-tlirr.  niodeni  and  fast  ves- 
sels were  built  under  ihH  prncrnm  before  the  wiiole  enterprise  was 
blUhled  by  [lul  lie  Rciiirtal  ami  «  rl ',«■.(' iMtffi  (\  iiKre»«  ncrapped  tha 
whole  system  In  r!\v<  r  of  the  direct  unl  ip*-;)  Kuh<kiv  policy  whkh 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  prfwent  M*rchi\M'   M.  tine  Act 

y*!thriuch  these  33  venveU  have  tli  nn.n«ir.i!rd  that  Riven  fast, 
molrrn  nhi.is  and  plsced  on  anywhere  nesr  the  stime  parity  of 
operatlnR  coet,  the  Anv  rin«n  miTchni.t  murine  cnn  h  )K1  its  own 
oguinst  forclRn  comp<*titinn  wh.rh  sdrriMedlv  !«  «  rource  of  soma 
sst.ufHCtlon  and  enrourasvment  ihey  repreienied  only  on  inslgiiift- 
cact  Xraotlou  of  rrplaccmcnt  need.-. 
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Moreover,  all  of  the  new  construction  under  the  Jones-White  Act, 
which  ceased  In  1933,  was  concentrated  on  combination  passenger 
and  cargo  vessels.  Not  a  single  cargo  ship,  which,  after  all.  is  the 
backbone  of  a  first-class  merchant  marine,  was  built  under  that  pro- 
giam,  nor  hsis  a  ship  of  this  type  been  built  for  foreign  commerce 
In  an  American  shipyard  In  the  past  16  years! 

•  Aa  a  consequence  of  our  neglect  ovir  replacement  needs  today 
have  become  tremendous.  Our  total  seagoing  fleet  consists  of  1,422 
vessels  of  2.000  tons  and  over,  aggregating  8,470.000  tons.  Of  this 
fleet  a  total  of  1,305  ships  of  7,402,000  tons  will  be  obsolete  by  1942. 
To  replace  all  the  ships  now  nearing  obsolescence  would  require 
the  construction  of  261  vessels  of  about  1,600.000  tons  per  year  for 
the  next  5  years.  Such  a  program  would  cost  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $2,500,000,000  at  current  price  standards  for  labor  and  material. 

Badly  as  the  merchant  marine  needs  new  ships,  there  Is  no 
thought  of  such  a  prodigious  undertaking.  The  Government  plana 
a  more  conservative  approach. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  which  is  the  Govern- 
ment's primary  Interest  tn  creating  a  strong  merchant  marine,  our 
minimum  needs,  according  to  the  Navy's  experts,  require  500  ships 
Within  the  next  10  years.  These  vessels,  it  has  been  estimated, 
wUl  cost  •1.250,000,000.  Although  still  pretentious,  this  represents 
a  more  rational  program. 

Of  the  vessels  comprising  the  foreign-trade  fleet,  158  are  operat- 
ing with  the  aid  of  Government  subsidies  and  38  are  employed  on 
Government-owned  lines.  Under  the  law  this  Goverrunent-subsi- 
dized  and  Government-owned  fleet  of  196  vessels  is  the  Maritime 
Commission's  main  concern,  and  It  forms  the  spearhead  of  the 
replacement  program. 

Although  some  of  the  work  Involved  haa  not  prc^ressed  far  be- 
yond the  drafting  room,  a  real  start  has  been  made  on  this  program. 
As  a  condition  of  all  long-range  operating  subsidy  contracts,  the 
Commission  is  requiring  steamship  companies  to  make  commit- 
ments to  make  necessary  replacements  within  the  next  5  years 
under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  contracts.  Companies 
having  these  contracts  have  agreed  to  build  from  30  to  59  vessels  in 
this  period.  20  of  which  are  to  be  laid  down  this  year. 

Contracts  have  been  actually  awarded  by  the  Commission  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  model  safety  lluer  to  replace  the  Leviathan  in 
the  North  Atlantic  service,  which  will  be  put  in  commission  In 
1940;  12  high-sp>eed  tankers  for  use  aa  naval  auxiliaries,  which  are 
being  built  by  the  Standard  OH  Co.  of  New  Jersey  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commission;  and  twelve  15  Vi-  and  16V2-lttiot  standard 
cargo  vessels  which  will  be  more  than  50  percent  faster  than  any 
cargo  ships  we  now  have. 

Immediate  plans  call  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American-flag 
services  operating  from  the  Pacific  coast.  These  include  the  con- 
struction of  24  new  vessels,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $90,000,000  to 
$100,000,000.  Three  of  these  vessels  will  be  modern,  luxurious  pas- 
senger ships  for  operation  in  the  trans-Pacific  service.  Seven  are 
to  be  fast  cargo  ships  for  operation  in  the  round-the-world  service. 
Five  will  be  cargo  vessels  for  operation  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America.  Five  are  to  be  cargo  ships  for  use  In  a  new  fortnightly 
service  between  the  coast  and  Europe,  and  foiur  are  to  be  cargo  or 
combination  passenger  and  cargo  ships  for  fortnightly  operation 
from  Pacific  northwest  porta  to  the  Orient. 

Insofar  aa  the  Government-subsidized  and  Government-owned 
fleet  is  concerned,  this  construction  program  represents  a  sub- 
stantial beginning,  but  it  is  still  far  short  of  the  replacement 
requirements  of  the  foreign-trade  fleet,  and  further  from  the  500 
new  ships  needed  by  the  Navy  In  the  next  10  years  to  meet  Its 
minimum  requirements.  Aa  for  the  replacement  needs  of  the 
merchant  marine  as  a  whole,  It  la  painfully  deficient.  The  program 
must  be  accelerated. 

Thinking  of  the  merchant  marine  almost  exclusively  in  the 
terms  of  the  foreign-trade  fleet  has  become  more  or  less  habitual, 
and  it  Is  oomething  that  must  be  corrected  to  make  a  proper 
appraisal  of  ita  atatus.  In  tlze,  the  domestic  fleet  comprising 
ships  engaged  in  coaatwlse  and  Intarcoastal  commerce,  exceeds  the 
foreign-trade  fleet  both  in  vessels  and  In  tonnage.  As  an  adjunct 
of  the  national  defense,  It  would  ba  equallv  valuabla  In  time  of 
emergency,  and  from  a  strictly  commarclal  standpoint,  the  do- 
mestic fleet  carries  nearly  four-fifths  of  our  total  water-born* 
tralBc. 

Any  program  to  develop  and  maintain  an  adequate  and  bal- 
anced merchant  marine  must  provlda  for  the  renabllttatlon  of 
the  domestic  fleet.  Under  Its  general  responsibility  as  the  agency 
de«ignated  to  accomplish  this  broad  objective,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission la  fully  cognlEsnt  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  domeitlo 
fleet  but  unfortunately,  under  tbs  law,  it  la  not  In  a  position 
to  do  much  about  it 

The  domestic  fleet  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  nperatei  In  a 
protected  trade  free  of  foreign  competition,  la  not  eligible  for 
either  the  construction  aubsldles  or  the  operating  subsidies  au- 
thorimd  by  the  Merchant  Marlns  Act.  The  only  method  by 
Which  the  Commloslon  can  assist  In  its  rehabilitation  under  tbs 
law  Is  by  providing  long-tsrm  construction  crediu  at  a  low  ruts 
of  Interest, 

Present  condttiona  in  ths  industry  make  the  value  of  this 
method  exceedingly  dubious.  Many  of  ths  domestic  steamship 
opcrntora  are  In  flnanclal  straits,  ths  tame  as  the  opsrntors  In  ths 
foreign  trade.  With  the  forelgn-trads  operators  finding  it  a  back- 
breaking  taak  to  make  necessary  replacements  even  with  generotis 
Government  building  subsidies,  ths  domsstlc  operators,  lacking 
this  advantage,  cannot  b«  sxpactsd  to  do  much  new  building. 
The  conclusion  SMms  inMoapabl*  U»t  IX  Um  rttutbUlUUoa  at 


the  domestic  fleet  is  to  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  fc  reign-trade 
fleet  some  way  must  be  found  for  facilitating  it. 

The  principal  reasons  for  having  a  merchant  marine  are  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  oce&n-borne  commerce,  and  to  equip  the 
Navy  with  an  efficient  auxiliary  fleet  for  use  In  time  of  national 
emergency.  The  public  supports  it  with  its  taxes.  It  has  tha 
additional  obligation  of  supporting  it  with  its  patrona^. 

Lajst  year,  the  dollar  value  of  ovu:  foreign  trade  was  nearly  six 
and  a  half  billions  of  dollars,  the  largest  since  1930.  American 
ships  carried  only  35  percent  of  this  trafBe. 

In  the  same  year  366,500  American  citizens  traveled  overseas, 
but  only  30  percent  of  them  traveled  on  American  ahlpa. 

If  American  ships  carried  their  proper  share  of  this  commerce 
and  traffic,  we  soon  wcxild  have  a  prosperovis  merchant  marine, 
and  It  Is  conceivable  that  there  would  be  a  diminishing  need  for 
the  Government's  support  through  subsidies  or,  in  another  word, 
taxes. 

In  order  to  have  a  merchant  marine,  the  Government  must  make 
a  substantial  financial  contribution  to  ita  support.  Because  of 
our  higher  living  and  labor  standards  American  ships  cost  more 
to  build  and  operate  than  foreign  ships.  This  competitive  disad- 
vantage would  soon  force  our  vessels  off  the  foreign  trade  routes 
If  it  were  not  equalized.  This  is  the  ptirpose  of  shipping  sub- 
sidies. As  a  strong  merchant  fleet  la  essential  to  the  national 
defense,  these  subsidies  likewise  represent  an  Investment  In  na- 
tional security.     Emphatically  they  are  not  gifts. 

The  Idea  is  not  new.  We  have  been  subsidizing  American  ship- 
ping for  a  great  many  years,  only  heretofore  It  haa  been  done 
through  subterfuge  because  we  have  been  supersensitive  about  the 
term  "subsidy."  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  the  flnanclal  assist- 
ance provided  for  the  construction  of  new  ships  and  the  operation 
of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  la  frankly  described  aa  a 
subsidy.  There  need  be  no  more  misapprehension  why  shipping 
subsidies  are  paid,  how  they  are  paid,  and  to  whom  they  are  paid. 

They  are  paid  because  Congress  haa  declared  as  a  national  policy 
that  an  adequate  and  efficient  merchant  marine  is  essential  to 
the  national  economy  and  to  the  national  defense,  and  to  effec- 
tuate this  policy  subsidies  are  necessary,  because  our  ships  could 
not  siirvive  foreign  competition  without  this  assistance  from  the 
Government.  Congress  has  said  that  we  shall  have  parity  with 
our  foreign  competitors. 

Construction  subsidies  are  paid  to  enable  the  ship  operator  to 
build  new  ships  In  American  shipyards  at  the  same  price  he 
could  build  them  abroad,  thus  providing  employment  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  a  market  for  American  materials. 

Operating  subsidies  are  paid  to  place  the  American  ship  oper- 
ator on  the  same  economic  basis  as  his  foreign  comp>etitor. 

No  subsidies  are  paid  to  the  shipbuilder.  In  theory  the  ship- 
owner benefits  by  the  construction  subsidy.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  shipowner  doesn't  benefit  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 
He  gets  a  new  ship  at  the  same  price  he  could  get  It  abroad,  and 
the  operating  subsidy  reimburses  him  for  the  extra  cost  incurred 
In  operating  his  ships  under  the  American  flag.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  these  subsidies — 60  to  80  percent  of  the  operating 
subsidy  and  from  80  to  85  percent  of  the  construction  aubaidy — 
goea  into  the  pocket*  of  American  labor. 


Is  There  Any  Politics  in  Relief? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1938 


STATSiaNT  BT  HON.  RUSH  O,  HOLT,  OP  WIST  VTROnOA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  Z  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Ricord  a  statement  made  by  me  on  the 
subject  Is  There  Any  Politics  in  Relief? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Here  are  aoms  facts  about  West  Virginia; 

Ttiers  la  a  very  itriklng  resemblance  to  the  relief  load  in  Ww% 
Virginia  to  political  campaigns. 

The  primary  election  in  West  Virginia  wan  held  In  May  1030. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  that  year  the  Works  Progreaa  Ad- 
ministration spent  110.383.102  49.  In  the  first  4  months  of  1037 
there  waa  apent  by  the  Worka  Progress  Administration  17,004.- 
880.18.  Ths  difference  between  4  months'  expendlttirt  of  an  eleo- 
tion  year  and  a  nonelectlon  year  was  82^88,308.34, 

Ths  general  election  In  West  Virginia  was  held  In  November 
1038.  During  September  of  that  year  the  Worka  Progreaa  Admln- 
latration  spent  In  West  Virginia  03,204,449.42.  During  October 
(the  month  preceding  the  election)  there  was  an  increase  to 
$3,785,143.03.  During  tha  month  aftar  the  election  this  was  d«- 
oroasad  to  l3,3M.oa6.4S.    Tbe  month  prooDdlnf  the  tlactlon  was 
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On  llMch  as,  IQM.  pr*o«dtnff 
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yloyM*.     After  the  primary  and 
(tecllD*d  to  4S.467 

Oa  September  M.   lOM,  there 
ODe  y—t  later,  no*  an  eleetkm 
a  d  fference  of   15,831.     The 
ebcneed  a  difference  of  but  2  . 
of  niore  th«n  M  percent  In  relief 


prlmaiy  and  dtnlnf  my  expoi4 
there  were  M.4S3  W  P  A.  em- 
^e  whitewash  inveetigatlon.  thia 


42.6T9  W.  P.  A.  employee*, 
thta  had  declined  to  36,958. 
Index  for  the  aame  pwrlod 
t  as  compared  to  a  difference 


ypar. 
huslaeaa 
pert  en 


ummmnATTrt  amq  »v  namacmrr  xatrtorra 


ilatrawr 


tie 


Mr.  Harry  Hopklna.  Admin 
AppropriatlosM  Oommlttee.  atatei 
and  general  lupervlaory  employe 
elecUoci  year  of  1830  there  were 
Tlsory  eznployeea  listed. 

Tm  record  will  apeak  u  to  the 
the  vote  of  thoee  reoefrlng  the 
and  see  how  they  voted  on  the 
at  reiki. 

I  was  cxmdemned  for  making 
was  politics  In  relief.    My  chargei 

Who  pays  for  this  politics? 

1    The  one  who  needs 
mcuiey  thAt  should  go  to  the 

3   The  taxpayer — because  he 
travagance  which.  In  turn,  meant  > 
moat  ujoemployment  by  doaed 

3.  The  Oovemment — because 
aliMh  ftind  corrupts  government. 

^liat  must  we  do? 

Drive  politics  out  of  relief  ac<  1 
polltlca  with  human  misery 


neely 
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m  his  testimony  before  the 

there   were   503   sdmlnJstratlve 

1  Ln  West  Virginia.     During  the 

2J36  administrative  and  euper- 


political  use  of  W.  P    A.     Check 

benefit  of  political  use  of  W   P   A. 

i^mendznent*  to  take  politics  out 


charge  3  years  ago  that  there 
have  been  subetanuated. 


rtilef— because 


the   politician   gets  the 

to  feed  and  clothe  his  family, 

i^kust  pay  for  the  waste  and  ex- 

heavy  taxation,  contributing  to 

fafctorlee. 

tie  use  of  the  public  money  as  a 


drive  out  politicians  who  play 
Public  opmion  wUl  do  U. 


Integrity 


K.  WHEELER 


HE  UNITED  STATES 


TWsddy.  J  me  7,  1938 


EDTTORIAL  PROM  THX  TRJPPIC  WOBLD,  JUKB  4.  1030 


Mr,  WHEELER.  Mr.  Pr««td(int.  I  ask  l«ve  to  have  printed 
to  the  Record  an  editorial  intltled  "Editorial  Integrity." 
printed  in  the  Traffic  World  ol  June  4.  1938. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  t  »e  editorial  wma  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix,  as  fellows: 

The  RAllway  Age.  la  Its  liay  ntmbcr.  pays  lU  respects  to  Senator 
WHCBXJca  for  putting.  Into  the  CajroaxseioNAL  Rxcoao.  with  some 
remarka  of  his  own.  an  article  frim  the  Traffic  World  wherein  an 
edUanal  from  the  Railway  Age,  advocating  the  Pettengill  bill,  and 
another  from  Marine  Kngineerln ;  and  Shipping  Review  oppoeing 
that  measure,  were  printed  in  p«  allel  eoliunns  under  the  heading. 
Well.  Whlefa  Do  Tou  Mean?  Bot  i  magartnes  are  puhUahe«  by  the 
Blnimons-Boardman  Puhllahlng  Corporation. 

Tbe  editor  of  Marina  Bngineertig  and  aiiin>lng  Review  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Senator  Whselbi  printed  elsewhere,  to  tbe  effect 
ths:  he  was  wrong  In  saying  that  the  same  man  wrote  both  edl- 
tortals  and  that  Mr.  Dunn,  edtta-  of  lUUwsy  Age,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Uie  e<lltorlal  policy  of  Ilarlne  Knglneerlng  and  Shipping 
Review. 

^>  have  a  stake  la  the  matter  1  leeaose  we  published  the  material 
that  la  ttaa  subleot  of  the  coBiroveny  and  we  suppose  we  are 
Included  in  the  Railway  Age  rafarsnee  to  "erlUcs."  We  did  not  say 
the  same  man  wrote  both  editor  als — that  was  Senator  Wuzelai  s 
remarka — but  we  did  point  out  t  lat  the  two  magaalnee  were  pub- 
lished tuder  the  same  ownershi;  t.  llicy  may  have  different  edl- 
tora  and  the  company's  Internal  trrangements  by  which  the  func- 
tkoDA  of  tha  respective  editors  aie  regulated  are  its  own.  but  the 
fart  remains  that  the  same  puhlL  h«  is  taking  two  radically  differ- 
ent Views  on  an  Important  quseti  m. 

The  Railway  Age  saya  the  fact  that  it  does  not  Impoee  its  edi- 
torial poUelea  on  Its  "slater  pub  HcaUon,"  Marine  Xngineerlng.  is 
an  itvldeooe  of  editorial  Independ*  inoe  and  Integrity.  It  is  as  much 
so  as  would  be  a  policy  acalnat  tht  New  Deal  In  Chicago  and  vicinity 
by  liie  Chicago  Daily  Mewa,  and  i  policy  favoring  the  New  Deal  by 
another  newspaper  owned  by  the  same  company  in  Richmond.  Vs., 
or  Atlanta,  Oa..  even  though  eac  i  paper  had  Its  own  editor,  or  If 
the  Traffic  Sarvlce  Ooiporatlon.  |  uhUahing  both  the  Traffic  World 
and  BusUMaa  Digest,  took  one  viiw  for  transportation  people  and 
(|ait«  aaottMr  tor  buatnaaiimsn  (eneraUy.  Who  would  take  any 
wUKk.  la  optnlnna  thus  iiprwsd  >    Tbm  Baliway  Age  Is  published 


fcr  railroad  men  and  favors  the  things  they  favor;  Marine  Bngl- 
m^erlng  U  publlahcd  for  iiteRmshlp  poople  and  favors  the  things 
tiiey  favor,  even  though  they  diaaffree.  If  that  Is  "editorial  Inde- 
p<;ndence  and  Integrity"  then  we  are  a  couple  of  Chinamen. 

It  should  be  said  that  Itallway  Age  al.so  says  that  Samuel  O. 
Dunn.  It."  editor  and  chairman  nf  the  board  of  the  Simmons-Board - 
Ban  Pukjiiahlng  Corporation,  does  not  direct  the  editorial  policies 
ol  Marine  Engmeerlng.  This  will  be  Intoreatlng  news  In  buslrcs.'i- 
piper  circles,  for  there  are  often  situations  In  that  field,  as  In 
oJiers,  where  devices  for  blowlnK  hot  and  cold  In  different  places 
and  concealing  from  one  hand  what  the  other  does  are  sought.  We 
niw  have  a  principle  on  which  to  work  l"he  same  publisher  may 
0'«n  or  direct  several  publications  In  different  fields,  and  not  only 
le  It  proper  for  him  to  take  different  views  In  the  various  fields  but 
U>  do  so  indicates  intesrrity  and  independence. 

Our  own  view  Is  that  it  is  the  business  of  any  publisher  who 
his  an  editorial  column  to  stand  for  what  he  thinks  &re  sound 
j>allcles.  He  might  b«>  so  venfU  as  to  advocate  policies  In  which 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  interest  of  his  clientele,  though  he  at 
Uaat  oxight  to  bo  artful  enough  to  conceal  the  f&cl  that  he  does 
not  believe  what  he  says  But  how  the  same  man  or  company  can 
tliink  one  policy  sound,  when  talking  to  one  kind  of  subscribers 
a  Id  advertiser,'*  and  be  f<T  quitf  another,  when  talking  to  another 
k.nd.  Is  beyond  us.  eicht  r  ethically  or  shrewdly  speaking. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  ol  misapprehenaion  as  to  the  subject  of 
e"-hics.  editorial  or  otherwise  We  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
small  merchant  who  wa.s  asked  by  his  young  son:  "What  Is  ethics?" 

"Well."  said  the  father,  at  a  loss  lor  a  definition  but  ready  with 
an  example,  'suppose  a  customer  gives  me  $10  too  much  when  he 
pays  his  bill  and  my  partner  is  not  there.  Should  I  tell  my  part- 
ner?    That's  eth.cs. ' 


A  Rounded  System  of  Judicial  Rule  Making 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  7,  1938 


/X>DRE3S  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  CUMMING3  AT  ASHEVILLE, 

N     C.    JUNE   3,    1938 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  thf  Record  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  A  Rounded  System  of  Judicial  Rule  Making,  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Homrr  Cummings,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  Fourth  Circuit  at  Ashcville,  N.  C.  Friday, 
June  3.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
rrlnted  In  the  Rzcord,  as  follows: 

Ledlee  and  gentlemen.  If  I  were  a.sked  to  designate  the  most 
BTlklng  develi.pinei.t  <.ii  proceclur.il  reform  during  the  last  50  years. 
1  would  uiihwiitatlngly  suiRle  out  the  progress  of  Judicial  rule 
riaklng.  In  mis  rewpeot  19i8  luis  been  a  significant  year.  It  ha« 
^ItneeKed  the  prumuination  of  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for 
tae  District  Couru  of  the  United  Slatos,  which,  no  doubt,  will 
tecomo  effective  during  the  month  of  September.  Thtie  there 
wUl  have  been  acconiplialied  a  reform  for  which  the  American  bar 
l-as  been  struggling  for  nearly  30  years  When  the  hlatory  of 
lUeee  events  is  written  by  some  future  Holdsworth  or  Maltland, 
tae  year  1B38  will  be  appropriately  termed  a  year  of  victory  for 
tae  forces  of   procedural   reform 

We  would,  therefore,  be  perfectly  Justified  In  devoting  thle  meet- 
lig  to  a  celebration  of  these  gratifying  achievement*.  I  prefer, 
towever.  to  pursue  a  eomewhat  different  course  and  speak  to  you 
en  stUl  another  pha.se  of  Judicial  rule  making.  As  you  know,  In 
caaes  In  equity,  m  admiralty,  m  bankruptcy,  and  In  copyright 
Clatters  the  procedure  is  now  governed  by  rules  of  cotirt. 

In  1934  the  Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Congress, 
promulgated  rules  prescribing  pracuce  and  procedure  with  respect 
fi  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  after  verdict.  I  think  It  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  these  rules  are  at  once  simple  and  serviceable. 
They  have  wcTked  weU  In  view  of  these  developments,  I  am  led 
t3  suggest  that  the  nile-makmg  power  be  extended  to  criminal 
procedure  prior  to  verdict.  I  lay  no  particular  claim  to  credit  for 
trils  suggestion  It  flews  rather  naturally  from  the  previous  re- 
forms Thus  we  would  close  Uie  last  gap  in  ovir  procedural 
BTstem. 

If  the  extension  of  the  rule-making  power  to  criminal  procedure 
Li  a  worth-whUe  reform— if  It  will  make  the  criminal  trial  less 
ci"  a  game  and  more  of  a  search  for  truth — then  there  la  no  time 
Lie  the  present  to  begin  the  study  of  Its  pc  ssihilitles. 

An  examination  of  cur  legal  history  inevitably  leads  one  to  In- 
<;ulre  how  it  came  about  that  lawyers  In  this  cotmtry  teemed  to 
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regard  leglslatlTe  enactments  aa  the  natural  If  not  the  only  source 
of  procedure.  Certainly  this  was  not  true  In  England.  Professor 
Sunderland  points  out  that.  "Never,  In  the  800  years  sines  the 
Plantagenets  laid  the  foundations  of  our  system,  did  Parllasoent 
ever  undertake  to  chain  the  courts  to  a  leglslatlTS  code  of  pro- 
cedtire.  A  few  corrective  statutes  fo\md  their  way  Into  the  law. 
Magna  Carta  prohibited  the  courts  from  selling  Justice,  gave  the 
common  pleas  a  fixed  location,  and  established  the  principle  of 
trial  by  Jtiry.  A  dozen  statutes  relating  to  amendments  are  fotmd 
among  the  records  of  four  centuries  of  parliamentary  activity. 
Here  and  there  new  remedial  rights  were  created  and  old  procedural 
abuses  were  cut  off.  •  •  •  Not  even  during  the  storm  smd 
stress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  flood  of  popular  resent- 
ment threatened  to  engxilf  the  profession,  did  Parliament  lose  Its 
poise." 

The  first  great  reform  movement  that  culminated  in  the  Civil 
Procedure  Act  of  1833  In  England  8p)eclflcally  provided  In  the  pre- 
amble that,  "The  Judges  should  make  such  alterations  In  the  rules 
of  pleading  and  practice  aa  they  shoxild  deem  expedient."  An  even 
more  explicit  provision  appeared  In  the  Procedtire  Act  of  1852, 
which  set  forth  that  "the  Judges  v^ere  to  retain  complete  p>ower  to 
make  any  rules  regarding  pleading  and  practice  that  they  might 
deem  expedient,  anything  In  the  present  act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." And.  finally.  In  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  a  sched- 
ule of  rules  of  court  was  Included.  The  system  thus  created  has 
become  firmly  established. 

While  England  was  adhering  to  the  practice  of  fixing  procedure 
by  rule  of  court,  the  United  States  for  the  moet  part  abandoned 
the  theory  of  Judicial  control.  The  Field  Code,  enacted  In  New 
York  State  In  1848.  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sweeping  Illustration  of 
this  departtire.  While  that  code  accomplished  reforms  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  accentuated  the  trend  toward  the  regtilatlon  of  the 
details  of  legal  procedure  by  legislative  action.  This  movement 
has  been  described  by  some  as  the  result  of  a  popular  resentment 
against  the  failure  of  the  American  bar  and  the  Judiciary  to  reshape 
the  old  English  procedure  to  fit  local  conditions,  or  new  develop- 
ments; and,  in  part,  to  the  leadership  of  the  legislature  In  the 
political  life  of  that  period.  It  la  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Field  Code.  I  advert  to  It  simply  to  point 
cut  that  it  was  a  departtire  from  the  accredited  system  of  Judicial 
rule  making;  ttfat  historically  the  courts  and  not  the  legislatures 
were  the  sotirces  of  procedure;  and  that  the  recent  trend  which  we 
are  now  witnessing  In  this  country  Is  in  reality  a  return  to  the 
basic  concept  which  permeated  English  legal  development,  and  also 
American  legal  development  prior  to  1848. 

Judicial  rule  making  is  of  ancient  lineage.  Even  In  Roman  law 
the  praetor,  by  edict  which  was  published  when  he  entered  upon 
his  duties,  established  the  procedure  which  would  govern  the  liti- 
gants In  his  tribunal. 

A  few  years  ago  a  noted  legal  authority  took  the  position  that 
legislative  rule  making  was  unconstitutional  as  violative  of  the 
doctrines  relating  to  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  powers;  and 
that  all  legislatively  declared  rules  for  procedure,  civil  or  criminal, 
are  void  except  such  as  are  expressly  stated  In  the  Constitution.  It 
ia  not  necessary  in  this  discussion  to  go  to  that  length.  It  is  suffl- 
clent  to  point  out.  first,  that  it  Is  entirely  proper  for  the  legislature 
to  authorize  the  courts  to  regulate  procedure;  and,  second,  that  for 
reasons  of  policy  such  rules  should  be  formulated  by  the  Judiciary. 
Professor  Sunderland  makes  this  observation:  "Seventy-five  years 
under  a  legislative  system  of  procedure  has  accustomed  the  legal 
profession  in  America  to  a  dogged  perseverance  In  a  hopeless  cause. 
Rules  of  procedure,  laid  do^'n  by  legislative  mandate,  do  not  giow 
spontaneously  out  of  the  exact  requirements  of  actual  practice,  and 
they  fall  to  show  that  delicate  adaptability  to  circumstances  which 
distinguished  a  professional  technique." 

Let  us  now  consider  more  In  detail  the  nature  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure In  the  Federal  courts.  How  Is  that  procedure  determined? 
To  what  extent  Is  it  based  upon  legislative  enactment?  Is  there  an 
undesirable  diversity  of  practice  In  the  several  districts? 

The  Conformity  Act  of  1872,  which  requires  the  Federal  courta  to 
conform  to  State  practice  In  actions  at  law,  does  not  apply  to  crimi- 
nal proceedings.  The  latter  are  governed  by  section  722  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (17.  8.  C,  title  28,  sec.  720),  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Jurisdiction  In  civil  and  criminal  matters  conferred  on  the 
district  and  circuit  courts  by  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  of 
title  'ClvU  Rights,'  and  of  title  'Crimes,'  for  the  protection  of  all 
persons  In  the  United  States  In  their  civil  rights,  and  for  thslr  vin- 
dication, shall  be  exercised  and  enforced  In  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  such  laws  are  suitable  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect;  but  In  all  cases  where  they  are  not  adapted  to 
the  object,  or  are  deficient  In  the  provisions  necessary  to  furnish 
BvUtable  remedies  and  punish  offenses  against  law,  the  common  law, 
as  modified  and  changed  by  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
State  wherein  the  court  having  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  such  clvU  or  criminal 
cause  is  held,  so  far  as  the  same  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  extended  to  and 
govern  the  said  courts  In  the  trial  and  disposition  of  the  cause,  and. 
If  it  is  of  a  criminal  nature.  In  the  Infliction  of  punishment  on  the 
party  found  guilty." 

Thus.  Federal  criminal  procedure  Is  governed  by  a  strange  ad- 
mixture of  various  statutes  and  rules  of  common  law. 

Comparatively  little  dlfllculty  is  encountered  In  dealing  with  those 
noatters  of  criminal  pleading,  practice,  and  procedtire  which  are 
covered  by  specific  statutes.  These  statutes  are  not  ntimerotis. 
Amongst  them  are  the  following:  A  requirement  that  at  least  12 
grand  Jurors  must  concur  In  finding  an  Indictment  (U.  S.  C,  title 
18,   sec.  554);   a  provision  permitting  several  oounts  in  one  In- 


dictment "which  nwiy  be  properly  Joined  (Id.,  pec,  657);  the  con- 
tents of  an  Indictment  for  perjiu-y  (id.,  sec.  6581;  effect  of  Judg- 
ment on  demtirrer  (Id.,  sec.  581);  the  requirement  that  in  capital 
offenses  copy  of  indictment  and  list  of  the  Jurors  and  witnesses  be 
furnished  to  the  defendant  at  least  2  days  before  the  trial  (id. 
sec.  662);  hearings  before  committing  magistrates  (id.,  sees.  691 
and  598);  removal  proceedings  (id.,  sec.  591)  and  search  war- 
rants (Id.,  sees.  611-632). 

However,  the  great  majority  of  matters  bearing  on  criminal 
procedure  are  not  covered  by  any  Federal  statute.  In  this  situ- 
ation the  common  law  must  be  looked  to.  that  is  the  common 
raw  as  modified  by  State  constitutions  and  State  legislation.  To 
follow  the  tortuous  traU  of  modifications  Is  often  a  trying  taat 
Under  such  a  system  there  exists  an  inevitable  element  of  uncer- 
tainty and  conftislon.  But  even  If  the  trail  through  the  forest 
of  modifications  were  a  clear  one,  still  the  Federal  courts  would 
not  be  free  of  the  entanglements  of  ancient  common-law  procedure. 

Lest  these  observations  seem  like  overstatements  permit  me  to 
draw  yotir  attention  to  the  vivid  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Clifford  In 
Tennessee  v.  Davis  (100  U.  S.  257,  299).  Commenting  upon  sec.  723 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  he  said: 

"Examined  In  the  most  favorabl*  light,  the  provision  Is  a  mere 
Jumble  of  Federal  law,  common  law,  and  State  law,  consisting  of 
incongruous  and  Irreconcilable  regtilatlons,  which  in  legal  effect 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  direction  to  a  Judge  sitting  in  such  a 
criminal  trial  to  conduct  the  same  as  well  as  he  can.  In  view  of  the 
three  systems  of  criminal  Jurisprudence,  without  any  suggestion 
whatever  as  to  what  he  shall  do  In  such  an  extraordinary  emergency 
If  he  should  meet  a  question  not  regtilated  by  any  one  of  the  three 
systems." 

Of  course.  It  Is  possible  for  those  Interested  in  modernizing  our 
procedtire  to  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  passage  of  specific  en- 
actments. That  has  been  the  tradlUonal,  If  somewhat  haphazard, 
method.  But  such  a  process  Is  necessarily  patchwork.  The  better 
method  Is  the  creation,  under  rtiles  of  court,  of  a  uniform,  slmpU- 
fled,  and  comprehensive  system. 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  be  confronted  in  drafting  the  rules.  For  example, 
it  Is  not  always  a  simple  task  to  distinguish  between  procedural 
details  on  the  one  hand  and  matters  which  affect  substantial  rights 
on  the  other.  While  It  Is  difficult.  In  close  cases,  to  make  the 
necessary  distinctions,  and  whUe  the  drafters  of  the  niles  will  bo 
faced  constantly  with  perplexing  problems,  these  facts  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be,  In  any  sense,  fatal  to  the  project.  The  same 
problem  was  faced  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  advisers  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  the  rules  of  civil  procedure. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  In  framing 
rules  of  criminal  procedtire  would  fail  to  use  the  same  discrimi- 
nating care  which  was  exercised  In  the  preparation  of  the  civU 
rules.  In  any  event.  If  the  Cotirt  shotild  feel  that  a  particular 
problem  might  better  be  left  to  legislative  determination,  such 
matters  could  readily  be  excluded. 

There  Is  no  reason,  with  the  exception  Just  noted,  why  such  a 
body  of  rules  should  not  run  pretty  ftilly  the  gamut  of  procedure 
from  arrest  to  conviction.  Much  valuable  information  has  already 
been  compiled.  The  American  Law  Institute  In  1930  completed 
a  model  code  of  criminal  procedure,  which  was  drafted  by  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  experts.  While  that  code  was  designed  prin- 
cipally for  use  by  the  Individual  States,  It  would  doubtless  be  of 
Immeasxirable  service  In  any  comprehensive  reexamination  of  our 
Federal  criminal  procedtire.  For  example,  the  study  there  given 
to  preliminary  examinations  In  the  magistrates'  courts  would  be 
extremely  helpftil  In  any  study  of  procedure  before  United  States 
Commissioners.  Tbe  same  would  hold  true  of  the  sections  of 
the  model  code  dealing  with  the  grand  Jury,  arraignment,  motions 
to  quash  and  pleas  In  abatement,  demtirrer,  procedure  for  select- 
ing a  trial  jury,  contintiances,  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  and  the 
reception  of  the  verdict.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  framers  of  that 
code  had  In  mind  Its  possible  use  in  any  State  In  which  Judicial 
rule  making  had  been  authorized. 

There  are  many  points  In  our  Federal  procedure  requiring  sim- 
plification. A  single  Ultutration  will  suffice.  I  would  suggest,  for 
example,  the  short  form  of  Indictment  which  prevails  In  many  of 
the  States  but  which  unfortunately  has  been  used  In  the  Federal 
system  but  rarely  and  then  only  with  serlotis  heartburnings  and 
excessive  trepidation.  An  Intensive  study  of  our  procedtiral  ma- 
chinery win  reveal  many  defects  which  cry  for  remedy.  To  extend 
the  rule-making  power  along  the  lines  suggested,  would.  It  seems 
to  me,  round  out  our  Federal  procedure.  Every  reason  which  has 
Impelled  us  to  grant  to  the  Judiciary  the  control  of  procedure  In 
civil  matters  and  In  criminal  appeals  Is  equally  pertinent  to  the 
present  proposal. 

The  American  public  Is  keenly  conscious  of  the  problems  of 
crime  control.  There  has  been  a  growing  demand,  and  a  welcome 
response  to  that  demand,  for  eSclency  in  the  Investigation  and 
apprehension  of  criminals.  As  the  public  becomes  Increasingly 
alert  It  Is  Insisting  upon  the  scientific  treatment  of  pirlsoners  after 
they  are  convicted.  Last,  but  not  least.  It  is  demanding  efficient 
disposition  of  criminal  cases.  Unnecessary  delays  will  not  be  tol- 
erated indefinitely.  The  average  citizen  has  but  scant  patience 
with  legal  refinements  that  all  too  often  cloud  a  criminal  trial  and 
obsctire  the  main  objective — ^the  determination  of  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence— the  search  for  truth.  We  must  reform  or  be  reformed.  It 
Is  In  that  spirit  that  I  submit  for  yotir  consideration  tbe  extension 
of  the  rule-making  power  to  criminal  procedtire  prior  to  verdict. 
It  shotild  be  the  high  privilege  oi  the  profession  to  take  the  lead  la 
this  vital  matter. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  Abdication 


HON.  JOSEPH 

OF  WYlOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 


of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Z.  O'MAHONEY 


HE  UNITED  STATES 
7,  1931 


ADDRESS  BT  HICHOLAS  Mm  RAT  BX7TLKR.  OP  COLUMBIA 

UNIVIRBITT 


Sir.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  Prsident.  the  whole  world  real- 
tie.s  now  that  the  principle  (if  democracy  Is  under  attack 
everywhere.  For  my  own  paxt.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
function  of  America  to  dem(nstrate  to  all  the  peoples  of 
both  hemispheres  that  demociacy  can  and  will  work. 

cm  June  1  of  this  year  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
of  Columbia  University,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  delivered 
a  memorable  commencement  address  on  the  subject  The 
Abilication  of  Democracy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
th«?  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RECoto. 

"rhere  being  no  objection,  he  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  folows: 

Idnda  and  principles,  u  wel  u  kings,  can  abdicate.  There 
aiT  many  dlaturbtng  signs — and  not  In  Europe  or  In  Asia  alone — 
that  denuxrracy  Is  moving.  In  ao  small  measure  unconsciously. 
tOT«-ard  abdication.  The  long  aid  steady  progress  of  deaaiocratlc 
prl-idplea  and  Ideals  which  ha<l  continued  for  some  300  years, 
and  which  the  great  World  Wa'  was  to  defend  and  to  establish 
flnnly  forever,  has  all  too  plaijJy  been  brought  to  a  halt.  By 
th(ae  iMopIes  who  have  so  quli  kJy  and  so  eagerly  accepted  the 
rule  of  dkrtators  and  who  are  ;  ust  now  enthusiastically  engaged 
In  upholding  and  applauding  tht  grotesque  and  the  untrue  democ- 
racy Is  treated  as  though  It  wire  a  sorry  and  abandoned  relic 
of  a  day  long  since  gone  by.  The  most  fantastic  outgivings  by 
dictators  and  their  cheering  mots  are  hailed  as  though  they  were 
nev  dlacovertes  In  the  world  of  IJghest  intelligence. 

liot  so  long  ago  that  public  ofl  clal  whose  proud  buslneas  it  is  to 
control  and  to  discipline  the  Qi  rman  press  announced  to  a  wel- 
coming audience  that  no  such  :hlng  as  Individual  liberty  e.zists. 
"There  is  no  freedom  of  the  indvidual."  he  cried;  "there  is  only 
fri>edom  of  peoples,  nations,  or  races,  for  these  are  the  only  ma- 
teria: and  historical  realities  thjough  which  the  life  of  the  Indl- 
Ticual  exists"  (Berlin  dispatch.  New  York  Times,  December  10, 
19:7).  The  astounding  assump  ion  of  tliis  speaker  was  that  so- 
called  Individuals  are  not  even  rsalitles.  but  merely  facets  cf  some 
coiomunlty.  such  as  a  race  or  a  ixatlon.  How  can  this  unutterable 
noavnae  be  politely  described?  EvldenUy.  this  thoroughly  modem 
ex|X3under  of  the  absurd  had  n<  tver  heard  of  Goethe's  uxmnswer- 
abe  statement.  "Mankind?  Ii  Is  an  abstraction.  There  are 
al^'aya  have  been,  and  alwayi  wQl  be.  men  and  oi^y  men" 
(Goethe  mit  Helnrlch  Luden.  10  Auguat  1806;  Gothes  Ge&praeche. 
1805-10.  n  Band,  p   83.  Leipzig.  1889). 

1 1  would.  Indeed,  be  Interest  ng  to  go  back  over  the  history 
of  mankind  and  watch  a  prlmi  val  nation  or  race,  without  any 
Itkclivlduala  to  oompoae  It,  as  It  evolved  out  of  itfieif,  in  the 
ah««nce  of  parentage,  tlM  orlflnil  individuals  of  history.  Imagine, 
U  you  can.  a  world  populated  uUy  by  totalitarian  communities 
prciduclng  from  Its  Inchoate  maai  and  by  Its  own  lofty  Intellectual 
anil  B|)intual  power  an  Abraham  or  a  Mosea.  a  Socrates  or  a  Plato, 
a  Caasar  or  a  Cicero,  a  Dante  or  a  Petrarch,  a  Descartes  or  a 
Bcitsuet.  a  Shakespeare  or  a  M  Uton.  a  Goethe  or  a  Schiller,  a 
Wi^hlngton  or  a  Hamilton.  One  hardly  knows  how  to  characterlae 
sucii  preposterous  Imaginings  aid  yet  they  underlie — If  act  in  so 
bl'.int  and  aelf -contradictory  a  f  urn — much  of  what  Is  being  said 
anil  urged  and  done  all  over  the  world  of  today.  These  en- 
tbiisiasuc  devotees  of  the  untrue  might  well  reflect  upon 
Nlotasche's  dictum.  "The  coldeit  of  all  oold  mon£ters  U  called 
tht>  state.  •  •  •  This  coldest  -J.  all  Lies  crawU  from  ita  mouth: 
I.  tjie  state,  am  the  people." 

How  often  must  it  be  repei  ted  that  democracy  rests  upon 
mcrai  principles  and  that  only  when  these  are  recognized  and 
sujiported  does  it  concern  Itse  f  with  the  purely  material  In- 
terests of  individuals  and  of  groi  ps?  The  Individual  human  being 
vhcae  life  and  conduct  are  Inspired  by  an  understanding  of 
mcral  principle*  will  not  Impoai  upon  his  fellow  man.  nor  will 
he  take  part  In  depriving  that  fellow  man  of  any  of  the  va&t 
anl  many-sided  opportunity  wtlch  life  may  offer  to  him  The 
ch£f  problem  of  democracy,  if  It  la  to  be  siicceesful  and  con- 
tic  uing.  te  the  moral  education  and  giildanee  of  the  iadivldual 
an4  not  ttke  suppression  of  ttu  Individual  In  the  supposed  in- 
terest of  some  mass  or  group,  i  democracy  be  worthy  and  true 
to  ita  alnx.  then  tbe  abler,  the  richer,  the  more  successful  the 
Izullvldual.  tbe  abler,  the  richer,  the  more  succeesful  will  the  en- 
tlT!  democratic  state  become.  t  U  the  Imperfectioci  aod  moral 
deiTllction  of  mankind  Thlch  t  ouble  deouxracy,  which  attempt 


to  divide  the  Etate  Into  permanent,  conflicting  groups  or  claF.5es, 
and  which  prevent  democracy  s  advance,  rather  than  any  un- 
sDundnees  of  the  principles  on  which  democracy  rests.  When  that 
state  which  Is  democratic  in  form  accepts  the  doctrine  of  perma- 
r.ent,  conflictmg  classes,  the  abdication  of  democracy  has  begun. 

Democracy  may  choose  any  one  of  several  forms  of  political  or- 
ganization and  effective  administration.  It  may  choose  the  monar- 
chic form,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Sweden.  It  may  choose  the 
rspublican  form,  as  in  France  and  the  United  States.  Or  It  may. 
¥ery  Infrequently  and  under  very  unusual  clrcximstances  of  geog- 
raphy and  population,  choose  direct  democracy.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons the  democratic  monarchy  and  the  democratic  republic  are  the 
raost  efflcient  forms  of  democracy's  political  organization,  but 
r  either  form  »ill  work  itself.  The  democratic  state  is  confronted 
cay  by  day  with  precisely  the  same  moral  problems  and  duties 
1/hich  confront  the  individual  citizen  in  u  democracy.  If  the  demo- 
cratic state  insists  upon  making  it  permanent  policy  to  engage  in 
\/ur ^whether  that  war  be  military  or  economic  or  political — ^then 
it  Is  paving  the  way  for  Its  own  destruction,  since  in  war  dlctator- 
•hlp  Instantly  asserts  it.self.  either  in  political  form  or  under  the 
guiise  of  military  nece.sslty  Therefore  the  only  hope  of  a  continued 
»x3d  strengthened  democracy  is  the  avoidance  of  war  by  the  pre- 
\entlon  of  war  and  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  war. 

No  one  of  these  very  practical  ends  can  be  accomplished  by  yield- 
lag  to  the  threats  of  dictators,  or  by  accepting  the  challenge  which 
c.lctators  offer  In  th<^  form  of  written  pledges  which  they  have  no 
intention  to  keep  :f  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  what  are  called 
their  Interests.  There  lore  In  this  highly  practical  world  there  is 
t.  point  at  which  the  rule  of  force  may  be  needed  in  order  that 
cemocracy  can  survive.  Just  as  in  any  modem  community  there 
1}  need  of  police  In  order  that  riots  and  personal  assaults  mav  be 
jirevented  and  puni-shed  In  a  perfect  community  there  would  be 
no  need  of  police  and  m  a  perfect  world  there  will  be  no  need  of 
lorce.  Until,  however,  the  world  approaches  perfection  in  higher 
degree  than  has  yet  been  the  case  there  must  be  force  In  reserve — 
moral  force,  political  force,  economic  force,  and.  in  last  and  un- 
\?elcome  resort,  even  military  force — if  progress  toward  greater  lib- 
erty, greater  fairness,  and  larger  opportunity  for  all  men  is  to  be 
<ffectively  protected 

There  is  nothintj  new  in  al!  thl-^,.  It  is  les.s  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  since  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  marching  from  one  end  of 
ISurope  to  the  other,  and  Austerlitz,  Waterloo,  and  St.  Helena  were 
lamiliar  names. 

Just  now  three  powerfiil  dictatorships  have  bluffed  the  democra- 
oles  Into  giving  aid  to  the  crippling  of  the  one  hopeful  and  progres- 
iilve  institution  which  modern  man  has  brotight  into  existence  to 
nake  possible  that  constant  and  effective  International  consulta- 
•■-ion  and  international  action,  on  the  part  of  small  nations  as  well  as 
?reat,  which  alone  ran  lay  the  foundations  for  a  prosperous  and  a 
peaceful  world  in  which  democracy  may  live  and  grow  and  serve, 
rhose  dictatorships  have  forced  a  return  to  that  old  and  fatal 
system  of  group  alliances  between  nations  which  contemplate  war, 
which  at  huge  and  destructive  cost  unceasingly  prepare  for  war, 
iiid  which  end  In  war. 

When  democracy  fall.s  to  realize  these  fundaonental  facts  and  to 
ict  upon  them.  It  abdicates.  It  tiorns  over  the  rule  of  the  world 
to  cruel  and  relentless  force  wielded  by  dictators,  and  it  offers 
llctatorsihlp  a  subtle  but  Inviting  opportunity  to  enter  its  own 
territory  and  to  overturn  the  very  Institutions  whose  excellence 
It  continues  to  acclaim  If  democracy  Is  to  continue  In  any  form. 
It  must  assert  the  power  which  belongs  to  It  as  a  great  ruler.  It 
must  exert  that  power  through  whatever  agencies  It  establishes, 
whether  monarchic  or  republican,  in  the  fleld  of  political  organi- 
sation, in  the  fleld  cf  economic  policy,  and  even,  if  need  be,  Ln  the 
fleld  of  military  force  The  alternative  is  the  abdication  of 
lemocracy. 

Can  It  be  possible  that  Spengler  was  right  when  he  told  the  world 
jome  20  years  ago  that  the  decline  of  the  west  was  obvious  and 
certain?  Mu^t  the  coming  generation  accent  a  situation  In  which 
democracy,  through  feebienes.^.  lack  cf  moral  courage,  and  want  of 
•fficlency.  becomes  "the  specUtor  of  its  own  tragedy  rather  than 
Uie  hero  of  Its  own  destmy"? 


Farmer  and  Labor  Problems  in  the  National 

Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF   Ml.VNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  7,  1933 


ADDRESS   BY   WILI.L\M   GREEN,   WASHINGTON    D    O, 

JUNE   2,    1930 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  aa  address  by  William  Green, 
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president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  delivered 
at  the  national  agricultural  conference  dinner  in  Wa^h- 
in?ton,  D.  C,  Thursday  evening,  June  2,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask 
you  to  accept  my  presence  here  this  evening  as  convincing  evidence 
of  my  Interest  and  the  Interest  of  all  those  whom  I  represent  in 
the  purpose  of  this  meeting  and  In  your  agricultural  problems. 

I  wish  I  knew  as  much  about  the  agricultural  problems  as  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Taboj,  and  my  good  friend  Congressman  Lemke, 
and  this  distinguished  United  States  Senator  over  here,  Senator 
Smfth,  and  others  who  ase  here.  I  confess  I  cannot  speak  with 
authority  upon  the  problems  of  agriculture.  I  want,  however,  to 
give  expression  to  these  simple  assxirances  and  these  simple 
truths. 

First  of  all.  I  have  long  recognized  that  the  agricultural  problem 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  labor  problem,  or  the  labor  problem 
from  the  agricultural  problem.  There  is  such  an  Interdependence 
between  the  two  groups,  I  can't  conceive  of  an  economic  situation 
here  in  America  where  labor  can  ever  prosper  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture  and  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  situation  where  the  farmers  can 
reach  the  heights  of  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  labor.  There 
must  be  a  basis  of  equity  established  so  that  the  two  groups,  agri- 
culture and  labor,  may  share  equitably  in  the  national  Income. 

There  Is  another  truth  I  recognize,  and  that  is  this,  that  not 
only  now  but  for  a  long  time  the  farmers  of  the  country  and 
those  associated  with  agriculture  have  not  been  sharing  equitably 
In  the  national  income.  And  we  can  never  have  lasting,  perma- 
nent prosperity  In  America  until  we  bring  about  that  day  and 
that  hour  when  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  will  sliare  fairly  and 
equitably  in  the  national  Income.     [Applause.] 

I  want  to  give  you  this  assurance,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  In 
behalf  of  the  great  organization  I  represent,  that  all  we  ask  Is 
that  the  farmers,  the  substantial  representatives  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  shall  present  a  solution  of  our  common  problem. 
We  believe  you  know  what  the  solution  Is — not  the  solutions  of 
the  bankers,  but  of  the  farmers  themselves.  And  when  you 
present  that  solution.  I  pledge  to  you  in  your  presence  this  evening 
the  full  support  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  whatever 
legislation  you  may  propose.     [Applause.] 

I  want  to  bring  about  a  complete  understanding,  if  I  may,  be- 
tween these  great  groups  of  wealth  producers  in  America.  They 
represent  labor  and  the  fanners,  and  there  Is  no  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  groups,  the  basic  Industries  of  our  Nation. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  after  all,  the  prices  of  the  farm  products  of 
tlie  Nation  must  correspond  with  the  prices  the  farmer  is  required 
to  pay  for  the  things  he  must  buy  and  use.  [Applause.]  In  the 
solution  of  that  problem,  of  bringing  about  that  economic,  fair. 
Just,  and  equitable  condition,  I  want  to  promise  to  you  the  full 
support  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Just  one  more  word  In  conclusion — because  I  did  not  come  here 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  an  address.  I  come  here  as  a  sympa- 
thetic student,  with  an  inquiring  mind,  seeking  to  know  more 
about  your  problem  and  Inspired  by  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire 
to  extend  cooperation,  help,  and  assistance.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  you  will  never  have  a  more  sympathetic  student  of  your 
problem  than  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Now,  we  have  our  common  problem.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  only 
one  phase  of  It — unemployment.  It  la  a  fearful  problem.  It  has 
reached  a  serious  stage.  It  Involves  so  much.  It  has  run  so  long. 
It  has  run  so  long  It  is  affecting  the  morale  and  pride  and  Independ- 
ence of  millions  of  working  people.  That  means  that  the  very 
assets  of  our  Nation  are  being  seriously  menaced  and  seriously  chal- 
lenged. For  I  believe  that  America  is  better  when  the  morale  of 
the  masses  is  high  and  when  the  pride  of  our  people  shows  on 
their  faces.     (Applause.] 

It  is  a  most  contradictory  situation.  Here  we  have  a  perfect 
picture.  Our  Industries  were  never  better  fitted  to  perform  their 
function.  The  facilities  of  production  have  reached  their  peak 
points.  Working  men  and  women  have  been  made  more  efflcient 
because  of  the  introduction  of  power  and  mechanical  devlcee — 
and  that  in  itself  has  presented  and  does  present  a  very  serious 
problem. 

We  have  a  consuming  nuu-ket  greater  than  any  In  all  the  world. 
We  have  the  money,  I  think,  at  the  present  time  with  which  to  carry 
on.  And  yet  we  are  here  with  idle  factories,  idle  mlUs,  hungry 
people,  and  why?  WeU.  I  would  like  to  go  Into  that,  but  time  wlU 
not  permit.  There  is  the  picture,  however.  And  I  predict  that  it 
Is  going  to  be  worse  next  month,  and  It  la  going  to  be  worse  3 
months  from  now,  and  it  is  going  to  be  worse  next  winter  than  It 
Is  today. 

There  must  be  a  decided  change  In  our  vision  and  In  otir  out- 
lock  and  in  our  faith.  [Applause.]  We  have  to  think  differently. 
A  new  psychological  condition  must  be  created.  Because,  after 
all.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  basis  of  our  trouble  ia  partly 
psychological. 

We  are  grappling  with  that  problem.  There  la  no  balance  be- 
tween production  and  consumption  now.  It  Is  all  out  of  gear. 
And  what  we  need  to  do  Is  to  strive  and  strive  to  start  the  eco- 
nomic machine  and  develop  it  to  the  point  where  we  can  estab- 
lish  eqiunbrliun   with   a   balance   between   production   and   con- 


sumption so  that  there  may  be  a  steady  flow  from  the  point  of 
production  to  the  point  of  consumption. 

That  may  eeem  ideal.  We  may  never  expect  to  achieve  that. 
But  we  can  bring  about  an  approximate  condition  where  there 
will  be  a  reasonably  steady  flow  from  the  point  of  production  to 
the  point  of  consumption. 

I  am  happy  indeed  to  be  here  with  you  tonight.  I  am  hero 
because  I  am  sympathetic.  I  met  my  good  friend,  Commissioner 
McDonald,  down  in  Texas  last  Labor  Day  when  I  addressed  one  of 
the  finest  Labor  Day  meetings  I  ever  attended,  and  he  discussed 
with  me  the  farmer's  problem.  He  was  talking  with  a  sympathetio 
student  then.  I  am  Increasingly  a  sympathetic  student,  and  I  am 
learning  to  hold  my  good  friend  McDonald  In  high  esteem  and  in 
high  regard.  I  think  he  is  an  expert  and  an  authority,  and  I  am 
willing  to  learn  from  him. 

May  I  repeat  again,  that  here  Is  the  great  movement  of  labor, 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  movement  that  has  beea 
established  in  America  for  over  a  half  century,  a  movement  that 
has  learned  much  through  experience,  and  a  movement  that  ha» 
appropriated  the  benefits  of  that  exi^erience  to  Its  policies  and 
its  administration.  It  is  an  American  movement,  seeking  to  work 
out  our  problems  In  the  good  old  American  way.  [Applause! 
And  we  shall  always  stand  on  that  pc«ltion.  immovable,  as  a  part 
of  the  Institutional  life  of  our  great  country. 

There  are  more  than  five  million  members  with  xis.  and  with 
our  friends  we  count  many  more  millions.  And  I  say  to  this  splen- 
did agricultural  group  tonight  that  you  can  go  from  here  feeling 
assured  that  this  great  host,  this  great  army  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  consuming  and  working  men  and  women,  are  with  you 
sympathetically  endeavoring  to  help  you  in  the  solution  of  your 
problem,  and  are  ready  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Thank  you.     [Applause.] 


Works  Progress  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1938 


STATEMENT  OP  THE   ACCOMPLISHMENTS   OP  WORKS  PROO- 
RESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  ba 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Now  nearlng  the  end  of  Its  third  year  of  existence,  the  Work* 
Progress  Administration  has  become  the  outstanding  example  !n 
world  history  of  a  democracy  meeting  the  challenge  of  economic 
upheavals  by  underwriting  both  the  individual  and  national  le- 
curlty  through  useful  Jobs. 

The  success  of  the  entire  Federal  works  program  will  be  Judged 
largely  by  the  accomplishment  of  W.  P.  A.,  the  agency  through 
which  approximately  five  out  of  every  six  federally  financed  Jotii 
are  provided  for  workers  taken  from  relief  rolls. 

Last  August  a  review  showed  the  substantial  achievements  cf 
W.  P.  A.  In  utilizing  this  employment  to  produce  public  Improve- 
ments and  services  of  benefit  to  the  entire  Nation,  while  maintain- 
ing the  skill  and  morale  of  those  who  no  longer  had  private  employ- 
ment. Since  that  time  surveys  have  shown  so  marked  an  advanc* 
that  we  may  well  pause  for  a  new  appraisal  of  Its  progress. 

To  Illustrate  the  gains  shown  by  the  latest  Inventory  of  accom- 
plishments over  those  reptorted  last  year,  It  Is  necessary  to  po\nt  to 
the  Increase  in  only  a  few  of  the  major  classifications: 


HiiEhways,  roads,  and  streets 

r*ublic  buildings 

Sewers  (storm  and  sanitary) . 

Bridges 

Water  mains,  aqueducts 

Culverts 

StOTage  dams 

Atbletic  fields,  playgrounds.. 
Parks  and  (airKrounds 


Zncreaas 


New 


'21,255 

8.038 

■ZOM 

11,  M9 

'  Z618 

107.429 

1,737 

1.027 

443 


Repaired 


>30,M3 

24.134 

'  1,037 

6,  OSS 

1  740 

li329 

190 

3.282 

1,808 


Total 


New 


"4«,255 

12,  im 

■0.311 

19, 1M2 

■  4.209 

193,  240 

3.330 

2,442 

86S 


Re  paired 


'  157.  34« 

'zm 

18,011 

<  1.421 

40,S70 

2S3 

4.817 

X9S§ 


-'J? 


r^wv. 


■i 


i. 


i 


If] 


,! 


f 
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Approximately   four-ftftha   of 
cr.n--'.njct;on    work,    the   typ«  of   e 
portKn    of    the    Jobleaa    Is    best 
moct  :n  dpraaod  by  the  \ocai 
•porjior  them 

Til.'  bulk  of  the  work  on  hlghwiy 
employed   nearly  40  pei-rent  of   al 
repreatnu  more  than  3fl  percent 
devoted  to  conatructlon  of  farm- 
menl  the  mam  hUhway  system  tr 
roarts  have  not  been  the  only 
as  the  latest  reports  ahow  more 
tlon   and    approximately   0.3O0   mllea 
alone      One  outatanding  addition 
hut»ay  between  Harrtbburg  and 
fare    throiigh    the    Allegheny 
located  M4. 000  000  for  this  pro)ect, 
approximately  t29. 500.000  ralaed 

RepreaenUtlve  projects  recently] 
Include  the  Carrie  Ttngley  HoapUal 
Springs.  If   Mex  .  and  other  hoaplta|la 
and  dormitory  at  Louisiana  BtAte 
control    ImproTements    on   the 
park  development   on  the  Cblcag« 
▼atton   of  the   Kaw  River   levee 
•chool   ground."*.  Port  Worth.  Tex 
ment  plant,   Dayton.  Ohio: 
disposal  plant.  Syracuse.  If .  T 
R   I  :  construction  of  tea  wall 
tion    of   schools   damaged    by 
schools,    librarlea.   hoapttala.  city 
and  other  public  buildings 

Marked  progress  also  Is  reported 
ects  under  which  many  abandon)  d 
Ohio  Valley  ar«  being  sealed  with 
sulphuric  acid  Into  streams      At 
crews  are  Isolating  a  mine  fire 
40  years  and  threatening  the  rich 

The  W   P   A.  airports  and  al 
Bible  at   leaat  90  percent  of  the 
muntctpal   airporU.    expanded 
cun«nt  fiscal  year  at  the  rate  of 
Prom   June  SO.    1987.  through 
projects  In  operation  Increased 
besTun  on  41   new  attea.  tncraaatni : 
608      The    Pederal    expenditures 
»16.811.835.  making  a  total  of  $80 
on  airports  and  allied  facllltlea. 

The  W.  P.  A.  program  laid  the 
great  advance  In  air  transportation 
cajrying  constantly  heavier  traflk: 

Among  other  major  W.  P  A 
wrvatlon  program  that  has  made 
protection  of  rural  areas  from 
plants 

A   group  of   10.000  sewing 
women,  moatly  the  breadwinners 
40.000.000  aruclea.  mostly 
a  total  of  108  427.938.     The  entire 
families. 

In  the  early  months  of  1938  the 
of  cotton  textiles  for  these  aewing 
the  cotmtry's  textile  factories  and 
period. 

Jobless  teachers  have  been 
more  than  a  million  adult 
language,  amang  other  phases  of 

The  W.  P.  A.   arts  program   ha^ 
artists,    sculptors,    writers,   and 
earlieat  sufferers  from   the 
In  giving   the   country   cultural 
the  notable  American  Guide 

Women  workers  have  cooked 
hot  school  lunches,  an  Increase 
ported  last  Augvist. 

Other  workers  have  carried 
tied  old  American  documents  am . 
to  future  generations. 

A   sinking  endorsement  was 
from   10  leading   national   org&nl 
ducting   an    impartial    rarrey    of 
organisations  are  the  American 
Icsutute  of  Architects,  the 
American    Public   Welfare    Assoc! 
Planning   OfBclals.    the   National 
tlonal  EducatioQ  Association,  the 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  PubLc 
Oonference  of  Mayors.    The  surve] 
States  Conxmunlty  Improvement 
Btates.   and  9.000  reports  of  loea 
Prom  State  after  State,  the 
projects  are  useful,  durable,  and 
quality   of    workmanstiip    Is   satis: 
purchasing  power  from  W.  P.  A 
communities  by  making  permane 
erty. 


W    P     A.    program    has    been 

inployment   for  which   this  pro- 

sUlted    and    the    kind    of    project.^ 

bodies  that  Initiate  and 


s.  roads,  and  streets  which  has 
W    P.   A    project   workers   and 
of  total  project  costs,   has   been 
market  roads  needed  to  eupple- 
servlng  rural  areas.     Secondary 
of  these  workers,   however. 
8J00  miles  of  new  construc- 
repalred   on    paved    highways 
iras  the  recently  approved  super- 
l»ltt8burgh.  a  161-mlIe  thorough- 
Uns.      The    W     P     A     has    al- 
hlch  will  be  supplemented  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
completed  or  now  in  operation 
for  Crippled  Children  at  Hot 
for  crippled  children:  stadium 
University.  Baton  Rouge:   flood- 
Peres    River.    8t     Louis.    Mo.: 
lake  front:   extension  and  ele- 
City.  Kans.;    landscaping 
eoDstructlon  of   sewage  treat - 
i^lon  of  Ley  Creek  sewer  and 
Jwtr  construction.  Providence. 
Pla.:  emergency  recanstruc- 

>.   Tupelo.    Miss.:    and    many 

balls,  fire  stations,   cotirthouses. 


roons 


cf 
garmen:s. 


AmerlOLns 


depresslo 


senss. 
sad 


out 


Ame  lean 


flndiiigs 


drought 


Ei  igineerli 


on  W.  P.  A.  mlne-sealln?  proj- 

mlnes  In  seven  States  m   the 

masonry  to  prevent  the  flow  of 

New  StraiUvUIe.   Ohio,   W    P    A. 

has  been  raging  for  mare  than 

Hocking  Valley  coal  fields 

program,  which  has  made  pos- 

^provements  in  the  network  of 

duflng   the   first   8   months   of    the 

one  new  project  every  weekday. 

as.    1938.    the   number    of 

940  to  1.194.     Airport  work  was 

the  total  number  from  567  to 

(luring    the    period    amounted    to 

I  23.377  of  ^derul  funds  expended 
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Natural-Gas  Industry 
EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF   WO-NT.WA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  Tuesday.  June  7.  1938 


NECESSITY  FOR  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OP  THE  NATURAL-GAS 

LrnDUaTRY 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  regarding  the 
necessity  for  Pederal  rpgnlation  of  the  natural-gas  industry. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  s:atement  was  orcJtred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  ai  follows: 

A    N,*TION.*L     lNDt'.«;THT 

The  naturaJ-gas  Irdust.'y  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  19C6  It  i.s  a  threp-bilMon-dollai  Industry  The  total  annual 
sales  are  apprcxlmately  $400,000  000  Natural  gas  Is  sold  In  about 
37  StatoR  to  over  7  500  000  consumers.  Approximately  30  States 
receive  this  gas  from  outside  their  own  borders.  Almost  70  per- 
cent cf  the  natural  gas  s<i!d  :n  1934  was  In  payment  lor  gas 
transported  In  interstate  commerce. 

There  are  Ave  principal  areas  m  thr  United  States  In  which 
nattiral  gas  is  produced  in  large  quantities  These  were  described 
at  the  House  hearini^s  as  follows: 

(1)  The  largest  source  of  natural  gas  Is  the  Texas  Panhandle. 
There  Is  pipe-line  construction  from  the  Texas  Panhandle,  wh.ch 
Is  located  In  the  midconttnent  area  extending  as  far  northeastward 
as  St,  Paul,  Minn,  and  as  far  east  as  Chicago.  The  eastern 
pipe  line  from  this  field  extends  as  far  as  the  Dllnols-Indiana 
State  line  To  the  northwestward  the  Texas  Panhandle  pipe  lines 
extend  as  far  as  Cheyenne.  Wyo 

(2 1  The  Appalachian  producing  fleld  Is  located  principally  in 
West  Vlrgmia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  New  York.  Plpe-Uue  construction  from  this 
fleld  reaches  the  seaboard  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  connects  in 
Indiana  with  lines  from  the  panhandle  area  in  Texas. 

(3)  The  southern  area  of  production  Is  located  in  northern 
Louisiana.  There  is  pipe-line  construction  from  this  area  to 
Georgia.  Florida  Tennessee.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  westward  to 
the  border  of  the  Texas-Louisiana  line,  connecting  with  lines 
extendlru!;  from  the  Te.xas  Panhar.dle  field 

(4 1  The  Rocky  M-iuntaln  area  includes  Individual  fields  located 
In  Montana.  Wyoming  and  Utah,  and  some  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico 

(5»  The  California  field  is  situated  In  the  southwestern  section 
of  California  Pipe  lin*«?  extend  w  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento 
in  the  north  and  as  far  .south  as  San  Diego, 

CONCENTRATION    OP    CONTROL 

There  are  substantially  in  excess  of  50,000  miles  of  gas  pipe  lines 
In  the  United  State?  Eleven  ccn.panies  own  about  76  percent  of 
total  mileage  Pcur  lurge  companies  tran.^mit  about  65  percent  of 
aU  the  natural  gas  tninsported  interstate  in  the  United  States. 
Over  55  percent  of  the  total  pipt.'-hne  mileage  of  the  Nation's 
natural-gas  iraasportauon  system  is  controlled  by  four  companiea. 
Eight  companies  ccncrol  four-fifths  of  all  the  natural  gas  moved  in 
interstate  commerce 

ThtLs  the  naturai-cas  business  has  developed  from  a  local  to  a 
nailoual  industry,  requir.ng  Pederal  regulation  complementary  to 
State  regulation  in  order  to  <»dequ  ite.y  protect  the  consuming 
public  The  rapid  growth  of  Uie  uaturul-gas  mduutry  has  out- 
distanced reguUtiun 

STATT  COMMISSIONS  VS KWtT)  OANNOT  RECtTLATE  TKE  NATTTUAL-CAS  PIPl!- 
Lltfi:  INOUSTBY  EXCEPT  IN  A  MINOR.  INCIDE.NTAI..  AND  LDT-KANDED 
WAT 

The  courts  have  lield  that  sale's  for  resale,  or  so-called  wholesale 
sales  In  Interstate  commerce,  pre  not  .subjert  to  State  regulation 
(Mtxsou^  v.  Kanxa.'  Ga<  Co  265  U  S  298  (1924);  Public  Service 
CommisMcm  v  Attlrboro  Sfcar;  and  Elfrt^c  Cumpany.  273  U.  S.  83 
( 15271 .  East  Ohio  Gax  Co  v    Tar  Commvisicm  of  Ohio  283  U  S   465) . 

Neither  the  sending  nor  rfTpivrng  State  may  regulate  the  whole- 
sale rates  The  con.-umption  of  natural  eas  in  the  States  is  se- 
cured f.-ir  'he  met  y?.r:  thr-  'leh  int.T'^ta'e  tra:i.=mi?sion,  and  the 
cost  thereof  is  a  very  materia;  element  in  determining  the  price  the 
local  constimcrs  must  pav  ftir  their  zas 

In  the  absence  of  Pederal  regtilatlon  desismed  to  aid  the  States  in 
their  regu'.aticn  of  the  natural-ga.i  bu.slness  there  Is  an  unregulated 
twiiieht  zone  cr  :.,?  mans  land,  which  hat,  perrmtted  the  continu- 
ance of  grave  abuse's. 

Testifying  before  'he  House  committee,  the  frnner  Governor  of 
Kansas  and  former  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion stated  that  his  State  on  numerous  occi.sions  attempted  to 
regulate  the  interstate  gas  rates;  i  e  .  the  rate  at  the  city  gate;  and 
in  each  case  it  w,ai>  l;ela  by  the  courts  tiiat  thui  could  not  be  done. 
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despite  the  absence  of  P>ederal  regulatl<m.  Accordingly  he  stated 
that  Federal  regulation  of  rates  and  service  of  natural  gas  was 
needed  to  supplement  regtilatlon  by  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Seven  Slates  have  no  State  regulation  of  natural-gas  rates  and 
service:  Mississippi.  Florida,  Io>wa,  South  Dakota,  Delaware,  Minne- 
sota, and  Nebraska. 

At  best.  State  commissions,  even  under  the  most  recent  decisions, 
are  permitted  only  to  touch  upon  interstate  transmission  of  nat- 
ural gas  In  an  incidental,  indirect,  and  left-handed  way,  and  that 
only  in  certain  situations.  Where  the  books  and  records  of  the 
pipe-line  company  Eire  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  where 
the  distributing  company  is  controUed  by  the  pipe-line  company, 
the  State  may  examine  the  books  of  the  latter  to  determine 
whether  the  distributing  company  is  paying  an  exorbitant  rate 
at  the  city  gate  (Natural  G<is  Pipeline  Co.  of  America  v.  Slattery, 
No.  230,  May  1938.  U.  S.  Supreme  Court).  As  was  brought  out  In 
connection  with  the  Public  Utility  Act  of  1935,  It  is  quite  pos- 
Eible  for  the  material  books  and  records  to  be  kept  by  an  affili- 
ated service  company  or  central  billing  company  outside  of  the 
State;  and  under  those  circumstances  the  efforts  of  the  State  com- 
ni.'^sion  to  examine  the  pertinent  books  and  records  are  likely  to 
be   balked. 

Moreover,  the  right  of  the  State  to  examine  such  books  and 
rccrrds  Is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  affiliation  or  control  as 
between  the  pipc-lme  company  and  the  distributing  company. 

In  crder  to  escape  regulation  by  State  bodies,  the  large  systems 
ccntroUing  the  transmission  of  natural  gas  can  readily  employ 
devices  which  might  well  take  them  outride  of  the  decided  cases. 
The  voting  trust  Is  one  of  the  devices  employed  In  order  to  seek 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Utility  Act  of  1935 
based  upon  "control";  and  State  commissions,  because  of  narrow 
Jurisdiction,  find  it  most  difficult  to  establish  control.  This  device 
can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  claiming  insulation  as  between  the 
pipe-line  company  and  the  distributing  company.  Likewise  it 
should  be  an  easy  matter  for  these  companies  to  work  out  a  lesser 
degree  of  stock  ownership  than  appears  to  be  required  by  the 
cases  for  the  State  commission  to  have  the  right  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  pipe-line  company. 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  held  (Lone  Star  Gas  Co.  v.  State 
of  Texas  et  al.,  case  No.  313,  May  16,  1938)  that  the  Texas  Com- 
mission had  a  right  to  prescribe  the  rate  for  domestic  gas  sup- 
plied to  distributing  companies  In  Texas.  The  Court,  however, 
Epeclflcally  stated  that  the  commission  "did  not  attempt  to  regu- 
late the  interstate  transpxartatlon  of  gas."  Over  Q9  percent  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  distributing  companies  was  owned  by  the 
Lone  Star  Gas  Co.  Part  of  the  natural  gas  in  question  was  pro- 
duced in  Texas,  transmitted  across  a  corner  of  Oklahoma  and 
back  Into  Texas.  The  Coxirt  held  that  the  fact  that  the  pipe  line 
Incidentally  cut  across  a  small  comer  of  Oklahoma  did  not  alter 
the  fact  that  it  was  essentially  Intrastate  business. 

With  respect  to  the  natural  gas  produced  in  Oklahoma,  It  ap- 
peared that  the  same  was  run  through  extraction  plants  in  Texas; 
that  large  amounts  were  stored  In  Texas,  commingled  with  Texas 
gas  to  a  degree  that  It  was  Impossible  to  Identify  It  by  volume  at 
any  city  gate  of  delivery;  that  before  delivery  the  pressure  was 
reduced;  and  that  the  amount  of  Oklahoma  gas  a«  a  whole  was 
negligible  In  comparison  with  the  amount  of  Texas  gas  with 
which  it  was  mixed.  Accordingly  the  court  held  that  the  Okla- 
homa gas  was  essentially  an  Integral  part  of  the  gas  supplied  to 
Texas  communities  In  Intrastate  business. 

The  pipe-line  companies  could  readily  distinguish  the  Lone  Star 
Gas  case  in  view  of  Its  peculiar  facta.  Furthermore,  they  could 
readily  employ  devices  to  escape  a  finding  that  there  was  control 
of  the  distributing  company  by  the  pipeline  company. 

Past  experience  In  cases  where  State  regulation  was  challenged 
has  shown  in  many  Instances  a  successful  forestalling  of  State 
regulation  for  a  number  of  years.  Indeed,  In  many  cases  the 
States,  after  waging  a  battle  over  several  years,  lost  out  In  the  end 
and  the  taxpayer  was  charged  with  the  large  expense  Incurred. 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Report  No.  73- A,  page  79  et  seq.  (pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  No.  83.  70th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  lists  22 
natural -gas  cases,  covering  12  States  from  New  York  to  Wyoming, 
where  the  plpe-Une  companies  prevailed;  and  the  report  cites  23 
nattiral-gas  cases  wherein  State  regulation  was  challenged  and  de- 
layed by  the  utility  company  pleading  Interstate  commerce. 

This  bill  serves  only  to  complement  State  regulation,  and  It 
epeclflcally  limits  Federal  regulation  to  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce,  to  the  sale  of  such  natural 
gas  and  resale  to  the  public,  and  to  natural  gas  companies  en- 
gaged In  such  transportation  or  sale,  and  does  not  apply  to  the 
local  distribution  of  natural  gas  or  to  the  faculties  for  such  dis- 
tribution, nor  does  It  apply  to  the  production  or  gathering  of 
natural  gas  or  the  fixing  of  rates  or  charges  of  a  local  nature. 

The  State  commissions  will  be  aided  by  the  direct  regulation  of 
city  gate  rates  which  Is  the  largest  Item  In  the  operating  expense 
of  the  local  distributing  companies.  Likewise,  discriminations  or 
preferences  as  between  the  gate  rates  at  various  cities  will  be  obvi- 
ated. Moreover,  the  State  commissions  will  be  afforded  aid  In 
determining  the  cost  of  the  production  or  transportation  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  cases  where  such  Investigation  Is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  State  commission.  Furthermore,  where  discrimination  goes 
to  the  point  of  depriving  a  locality  of  natural  gas  despite  the 
Tact  that  the  locality  is  Immediately  adjacent  to  transportation 
facilities  or  the  territory  served  by  an  Interstate  natural  gas  com- 
pany, relief  can  be  obtained  by  an  order  directing  such  Interstate 
company  to  extend  its  transportation  facilities  to  such  adjacent 
territory.    In  connection  with  efforts  to  conserve  nattiral  gas  t>iti^ 


bill  provides  idd  to  the  State  commissions  in  obtaining  Informa- 
tion regarding  proposed  State  compacts  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  also  to  provide  Information  relative  to  the  effect  and 
operation  of  any  such  compact  between  the  States. 

PHXTAnjNa    ABtTSES 

A  survey  of  city  gate  rates  by  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission 
shows  that  unreasonably  high  rates  prevail  because  of  the  lailure 
to  provide  Pederal  regulation.  Indeed  many  towns  In  States 
which  produce  large  quanUties  of  natural  gas  "pay  as  high  prices 
at  their  city  gates  as  towns  in  more  distant  States  that  have  no 
gas  production."  The  Pederal  Trade  Commission  also  reports 
that  there  are  unjustiflably  large  variations  In  rates  as  between 
different  cities.  Frequently  a  schedule  that  provides  especially 
low  bills  for  smaller  quantity  consumption  has  medium  or  faiily 
high  bills  for  the  larger  consumption. 

The  Panhandle-Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.  attempted  to  ship  into 
Kancas  City,  one  of  the  territories  served  by  the  Cities  Service  Co. 
Their  proposed  rate  was  10  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet  under  tha 
rate  of  the  Cities  Service  Co.  Thereupon,  Cities  Service  purchased 
the  company  with  which  the  Panhandle  had  Its  contract  and  thus 
maintained  the  higher  rate. 

Under  the  rate-making  powers  provided  In  this  bill  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  rates 
at  the  city  gates  are  fair  and  nondiscriminatory.  So  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  about  it  the  Pederal  Power  Commission  under  this 
bill  cannot  increase  natural-gas  rates  unless  there  is  discrimination 
as  between  gas  rates  at  different  city  gates.  Differentials  between 
gas  rates  and  the  rates  of  other  fuel  do  not  empower  the  Commis- 
sion to  Increase  the  gas  rates.  The  terminology  used  In  this  bill 
in  respect  to  rate  making  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  language 
used  in  all  statutes  dealing  with  regulation  of  rates  of  public 
utilities. 

Many  independent  producers  of  natural  gas  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  purchasing  companies  with  pipe-line  connections  In  their  re- 
spective fields.  This  bill  is  designed  to  afford  Independent  producers 
the  opportunity  to  trjmsport  by  pipe  line  at  reasonable  nondis- 
criminatory contract  rates.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
reported  excessive  profits  In  many  natural-gas  sales  between  affili- 
ated companies,  exploitation  of  subsidiary  natural -gas  companies, 
and  the  creation  of  infiatlonary  rate  bases. 

Many  communities  are  crying  for  natural  gas  for  needed  Indus- 
trial  power  and  fuel,  but  receive  It  not  because  those  in  control  of 
transportation  wUl  not  enter  the  territory  of  affiliated  utility  In- 
terests providing  other  forms  of  fuel.  Many  of  these  communities 
could  Just  as  readily  be  served  with  natural  gas.  There  now  exists 
the  anomalous  situation  where  some  communities  are  practically 
begging  for  natural  gas,  despite  an  overabundance  oX  natural  gas 
at  the  point  of  production. 

It  was  brought  out  before  the  House  committee  that  the  Pan- 
handle-Eastern Pipe  Line  Co.  has  a  Une  which  passes  only  63 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  that  It  has  ample  gas  reserves 
owned,  under  lease  or  contract,  and  that  Its  plf>e  line  Is  running 
at  about  10-percent  capacity.  St.  Louis  attempted  to  get  gas  by 
having  this  68-mile  gap  closed.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
record  shows  that  Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  which  controlled 
the  Panhandle-Eastern  Line,  refused  to  deliver  natural  gas  to  St. 
Louis,  even  IX  the  pipe  line  were  built  for  them,  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  move  into  the  territory  of  the  Mississippi  River  Fuel 
Co.,  managed  by  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  owned  In  part  by 
the  Electric  Bond  £t  Share  Co.  This  situation  Ls  true  of  a  number 
of  other  cities,  even  though  well  drillers  and  well  owners  have  had 
a  superabundance  of  gas  and  have  been  unable  to  dispose  of  enough 
to  pay  expenses. 

Natural-gas  pl|>e  lines  have  refused  to  permit  cities  to  buy  di- 
rectly from  them.  They  have  told  the  cities  that  the  entire  output 
Is  subject  to  contract  and  that  the  gas  must  be  purchased  from  a 
subsidiary  of  the  pipe-line  company.  This  would  appear  to  be  Just 
another  way  of  piling  on  profits. 

Vast  acreage  Is  being  drained  of  natural  gas,  which  Is  subjected 
to  profligate  and  wanton  waste,  and  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission 
has  estimated  such  waste  to  amotmt  to  as  much  as  a  bUUon  and 
a  quarter  cubic  feet  per  day  in  one  fleld.  Experts  testified  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  this  amount  of  dally  wasts 
is  Btifflclent  to  supply  the  entire  present  needs  of  the  domestic 
and  commercial  users  of  natural  gas  In  the  United  States.  This 
Is  due  In  part  to  the  freezing  out  of  Indejwndent  producers  and 
the  refusal  to  extend  service  for  selfish  purposes  and  without 
regard  to  public  needs.  Such  a  valuable,  nonreplaceable  nattnal 
resoxiroe  of  general  cotintry-wlde  use  and  need  should.  In  the 
public  interest,  be  conserved  and  utilized  to  the  highest  economle 
and  social  advantage. 

The  following  Slates  have  been  Involved  In  cases  where  the  State 
commission's  regulations  or  the  State  co\u-t's  Jurisdiction  has  been 
challenged,  delayed,  or  defeated  by  reason  of  the  claim  by  a  plea 
of  interference  with  Interstate  commerce:  Indiana,  West  Virginia, 
Kansas.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Montana,  Alabama,  Oklahoma, 
Missouri.  Colorado.  Wyomlr^,  Texas,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Mlssis- 
Blppl.  and  New  York. 

Many  States.  State  commissions,  and  representatives  thereof 
have  urged  the  adoption  of  this  bill.  The  Honorable  Henry  Hor- 
ner recently  wrote  that  this  bill  will  afford  much-needed  protec- 
tion to  Illinois  consumers  now  paying  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  Interstate  natural-gas  companies.  He  stated  that 
effective  regulation  of  gas  rates  In  Illinois  will  be  Immeasurably 
aided  by  the  regulation  of  wholesale  natural -gas  rates  charged  to 
local  utilities  by  the  interstate  companies. 
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A  rvpTMentatlT*  of  the  nilaoU 
the  Howe  heurtng*  that  they  were 
of  A  natural  fru  uUllty  to  incrc*^ 
000  000    a.nnu*Uy    (16-perc«nt 
50-perc«nt  Increaae  In  the  mtnlm 
Increase  wmj  b*««l  l*rK<?Jy  on  the 
A  ptfw-Une  comfMny  traniportlng 
efforts  of  the  State  eommlfltloo  to 
plpe-Une  company  and  to  aacertaU: 
an  unfair  bunlen  on  Chicago 
Junction   BUft   on   the  theory  that 
thereby  violated,  and  that  the 
permitted.  vrouKl  place  an  undue 
It  appear*  that  the  State  of 
attempt*  to  prrrent  the  Increaae 
of  high  prices  at  the  city  gate. 

Despite  the  recent  declalon  (Sa 
iea  T    Slattery.  tupra)   hotdtng  tha : 
amine  the  books  and  records  of  the 
trols  the  local   distribution   compmy 
has  taken  the  position  that  It  dies 
since  the  distributing  company  le 
plpe-Une  company     Conaequently 
regulation  of  Interstate  transmistfon 
vented  or  debiyed  by  long -drawn -o  it 

The  repreaentatlre  of  the  Natlo  »al 
Utility  OommtetonerB.  In  which  4< 
resolution  at  Its  ezecuUTe  coounlt^ 
natural-gas  bill 


(loRimeree  Oommlaslon  stated  at 
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gas  rates  approxlmateiy  t3.- 
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The  XTnlted  Conference  of  Mayors 
usticoaSy  high  price  for  natural 
they  are  dose  to  the  source  of 
distance  from  the  source  of  su 
pays  40  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
gate,  although  situated  com; 
supply,  while  Detroit.  ICch^  pays 
It  is  l.aoo  miles  from  the 
gate  price  Is  40  cents  for  gas 
while  the  city  of  Detroit  pays  a 
coming  throc^h  four  States  all 

Federal  Jurisdiction  plus  the 
should  be  so  utilized  and  eoardl 
latlon  and  the  termination  of 
should  be  no  nnregxilated 
fails  in  a  very  crucial  situation 

This  hill  Is  designed  to  provide 
State  regulation.    lu  proTlslona, 
Power  Act.  are  ribstantlally  the 
Power  Act  with  respect  to  the 

Briefly,  the  bill  contains  the 
In  administered  by  the  Federal 
ftate  regulation.     The  basic 
occupy  the  field  In  which  the 
States  may  not  act. 

(1)  Reguladon  of  exportation 
tbe  public  Interest  (sec.  S). 

(3)  Bsgtilatloa  of  rates  and 
oompanles  transporting  natural 
tng  nattiral  gas  In  interstate 

(8)  FroTlslan    for    rtiles    and 
dlacrtininatlon.  undue  prefer«nc^, 
tfiffersnoe  m  r»t«s.  charges,  serrloe , 

(4)  Investigations  by  the  Jftder^l 
the  cost  of  production  and 
pany  sngagsd  In  the  transportation 
merce  for  the  sale  in  mterstat* 
Var  the  t/uiposs  of  prtyrMlng  suC 
needful  and  eaumot  adeqxiatdy  be 

(5)  Investigation  and 
of  ths  property  of  svsry  tnterst 
ppurpose  of  determlntng  the  fair 

<6)  Bttenstoo  or  tmprovemsnt 
Kgulatioo  of  abandonment  at 
skm  u  to  provide  faeimiss  for  Kbn  t 
aommonlttas  which  sbould 
naturaJ-gas  company,  where  It 
burden  plaosd  tbarsbf  upon 
ability  to  reodar  adequats  service 

(7>  Bagulatloos  at  axtansion 
at  natiiral  gas  to  a  market  In 
ssrved  by  aaothsr  Intsrstats 
cally    provided,   however,   that 
tnrreass  Its  facilities  for  the 
demands  at  the  terrltary  In  whict 

<•)  The  regulation  of  acoounta, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
saqirsssly  provided,  however,  that 
the  requlrezDcnts  of  State  laws  in 

( 9 1   In  connection  with  rate  m 
laed   to   regulate    the   keeping 
aocounu  by  interstate  natural -g^ 
upon  the  power  of  the  State  o 
ceiitage  rates  of  depreciation  or 
mMzh  natural-gms  companies,  tor 
rates  or  charges  (sec.  B). 

I  lot   The   Ooaunlsalon   is 
psrtinent  Information  r«iating 
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"  as  to  produce  effective  regu- 
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aone.    Otherwise  our  Bjrrstem 
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the  necessary  complement   to 
1  rhile  not  as  broad  as  the  Federal 
lame  as  provided  In  the  Federal 
.(trie  industry. 

foDowtag  regulatory  provisions  to 

>ower  Commission   as  an  aid   to 

^  _,  of  the  present  legislation  Is  to 

Sipreme  Court  has  held  lihat  the 


or  Importation  of  natural  gas  In 
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enlarges  and  schedixles  thereof  by 
In  interstate  commerce  or  sell- 
for  resale. 
I'egulatlons    designed    to    prevent 
or  advantages  or  unreasonable 
and  facilities  (sees.  4.  5a) 
Power  OonunlsBlon  to  determine 
of  natural  gas  by  a  com- 
of  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
ommeroe  d  such  gas  for  resale. 
Information  where  the  same  is 
obtained  by  local  bodies  (sec.  5b) . 
t  of  the  actxial  legitimate  cost 
natural -gas  company  for  the 
valus  of  such  property   (sec.  6). 
of  transportation   facilities   and 
The  purpose  of  this  provl- 
transportation  of  natural  gas  to 
be  served  by  an  interstate 
found  that  there  Is  no  undue 
natural-gas  company  and   its 
not  Impaired  (sees.  7a.  lb) . 
facilities  for  the  transportation 
natural  gas  Is  already  being 
company.    It   Is  speclfl- 
svlch   a   natural-gas   compsmy    may 
ot  supplying  increased  market 
it  already  operates  (sec.  7c) . 
records,  reports,  and  mejniH'anda 
Lhe  provisions  of  this  bill.     It  is 
1  here  dull  be  no  Interference  with 
xmneetlon  therewith  (sees.  8.  10) . 
kklng  the  Commission  is  author- 
depredation    and    amortization 
companies,  with  no  limitation 
cfnmisslon   to  determine  the  per- 
amortiaation  of  the  property   of 
Lhe  purpose  of  determlnmg  local 
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and   directed   to   assemble 
compacts   between   th*  Sutes 


dealing  with  the  conservation,  production,  transportation,  or  dis- 
tribution of  natural  gae  a«  a  ba.sLs  for  reports  to  Congress  and 
the  public.  The  Information  to  be  assembled  relates  to  proposed 
compacts  to  be  subnuTtcd  to  Congress  and  the  effect  in  opera- 
tion of  existing  compacts  approved  by  the  Congress   (sec.   11). 

(11)  It  is  made  unla«-ful  for  an  officer  or  director  of  an  inter- 
state natural-gas  company  to  obtain  a  personal  profit  through  the 
negotiation,  hypothecation,  or  bale  of  any  security  Issue  by  any 
such  company  isec    12) 

(12)  Provision  Is  also  made  for  cooperation  with  State  com- 
missions by  the  use  of  Joint  board.s,  and  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  make  certain  Informatlun  and  reports  available  to 
State  commissions    tne'-    17). 

(13)  ProvLslonj^  relating  to  complaints.  Investigations,  enforce- 
ment, court  review,  and  "administration  are  set  forth  In  sections 
13-16,  18-22 

(14)  Separability  is  provided   in  section  23. 


Construction  of  Superhighways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

I  OF   NORTH    C.\ROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  7,  1938 


TOLL    SUPERHIGHW.WS     ARE    INCOMPATIBLE    WITH     SOUND 

ROAD   POLICY 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  most  interesting  and  informative  editorial 
from  the  May  1938  is-sue  of  the  Better  Roads  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Better   Roads,  May   19381 
(By  Thomas  P.  Henry,  president.  American  Automobile  As.soclatlon) 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  congressional  road  leaders  that  proposals 
for  a  national  system  of  toll  superhighways  are  not  being  given 
serious  attention.  An  outgrowt):  of  depression  demands  for  large- 
scale  public  works,  the  proposals  to  gridiron  the  country  will  toll 
roads— not  Justified  by  traffic  needs — are  at  variance  with  all  sound 
highway-building  policies  The  United  States  has  proceeded  too 
far  with  the  orderly  development  of  motor  transportation  to  now 
turn  back  to  the  toll  gatrs  of  stagecoach  days. 

Sponsors  of  toll  sxiperhighways  claim  that  they  would  aid  na- 
tional defense,  quicken  industrial  recovery,  provide  employment. 
and  relieve  congestion.  But  they  do  not  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  years  would  be  required  to  acquire  rights-of-way  and  plan  such 
highways.  Neither  do  they  recognize  that  such  wholesale  projects 
are  beyond  the  ability  of  motorists  to  finance,  would  Jeopardize 
the  American  principle  of  free  highways,  and  would  undoubtedly 
retard  the  completion  of  the  Federal-aid  system  of  roads  connect- 
ing at  State  borders. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  has  long  recognized  that 
superhighways,  where  Justified  by  traffic  needs,  are  a  highway  de- 
velopment that  is  certain  to  come.  In  fact,  2  years  ago,  at  our 
thirty-third  annual  convention,  there  was  drafted  a  bill  of  rights 
for  motorists.     Article    1   reads: 

"We  must  have  roads  suluible  and  adequate  for  the  movement 
of  trafflc  with  safety  There  must  be  multiple-lane  highways  with 
opposing  trafflc  streams  divided.  They  must  be  free  and  not  toU 
roads."  A  year  later  we  again  went  on  record  as  unalterably  op- 
posed to  a  series  of  transcontinental  toll  superhighways  financed 
by  the  use  of  public  funds  or  the  public  credit  of  any  unit  of 
government. 

Sponsors  of  a  fanta.mcal  system  of  multiple-lane  highways,  even 
heated  to  prevent  freezing,  point  to  toll  highways  abroad  as  one 
Justification  for  their  dreams  On  numerous  occasions  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  study  superhighways  in  Europe.  They  are  among 
the  finest  highways  in  the  world,  but  the  toll  idea  has  proved 
unsound,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  not  the  great  system  of 
competing  free  rotwjs  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Italy  and  Germany  have  built  superhighways,  financed  by  tolls, 
but  the  toll  Idea  was  found  to  be  impractical.  When  Italy  started 
cut  to  build  the  so-caJIed  autostrade,  the  first  one  from  Milan 
to  Como.  they  were  established  on  the  toll  basis,  financed  by  a 
private  company,  with  the  Government  underwriting  the  bonded 
obligations.  The  first  of  thc&e  roads  met  wi:h  a  mediocre  success 
from  the  standpoint  of  return.s  on  the  Investment;  but  the  mo- 
ment Italy  undertook  th«-  an.struciion  of  a  system  of  national  free 
roads,  the  autostrade  Immediately  went  into  decline.  Tliey  lost 
trafflc.  and  they  were  converted  Into  free  highways. 

Germany's  experience  p..jint.=>  to  the  same  conclusion.  When 
Germany  started  out  to  bu:ld  its  present  system  of  autobahnen  or 
motorways — the  finest  In  Europe,  and  most  of  them  biiilt  on  the 
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freeway  principle — the  idea  was  to  establish  them  on  a  toll  basis, 
but  this  was  abandoned  its  Impractical.  Until  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  traffic  is  there,  there  is  no  warrant  in  experience 
to  Justify  a  toll-road  program.  The  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  under  the  able  direction  of  Thomris  H.  MacDonald,  has 
well  summed  up  the  objections  to  tcAl  superhighways  as  follows: 
"The  disadvanta^s  of  toll  roads  are:  Antagonistic  public  opinion. 
which  tr.idltionally  regards  the  roads  as  free  means  of  communica- 
tion, additional  expense  of  financing  immediate  huge  expendi- 
tures; additional  expense  of  collecting  tolls  (a  'nonproductive' 
ac'-ivity,  which  in  the  case  of  toll  bridges  has  been  estimated  to 
absorb  from  15  to  27  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  tolls  col- 
lected); impossibility  of  giving  monopolistic  guaranties,  since 
paralleling  free  roads  must  be  maintained  for  use  by  the  general 
public,  and  consequent  uncertainty  of  trafflc  volume;  finally,  the 
inherent  dilemma  in  enterpriaes  of  this  kind  that  presents  on  the 
one  hand  the  neccf^slty  of  building  at  heavy  expense  a  superhigh- 
way capable  of  attracting  large  volumes  of  traffic  from  the  free 
t.horoughfares,  and  on  the  other  the  prime  requirement  of  a  low 
toll  rate." 

Highway  development  In  this  country,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  needed  multiple-lane  hlghvrays.  will  make  the  best  prog- 
ress by  adherence  to  sound  and  established  policies,  guided  by  the 
comprehensive  data  for  advance  planning  now  at  our  disposal. 


What  Ails  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6,  1958 


ARTICLE  BY  W.  O.  SKtlELS 


Mr.  TEIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  W.  O.  Skeels; 

Some  time  ago  I  came  Into  poascsslon  of  a  monkey,  which  had 
recently  been  brought  from  India  by  Frank  Buck.     I  have  named 

her  Nancy  after  the  mother  of  that  character  who  believed  in  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  all  men.  She  has  told  me  the  story  of 
her  early  life  as  a  member  of  a  band  of  monkeys  and  as  this  tale 
has  a  very  fine  moral  and  should  be  of  great  valtie  to  a  niimber 
of  the  human  species  I  have  been  associated  with.  I  am  repeating 
it  simply  as  It  was  told  to  me: 

For  generations  this  band  of  monkeys  had  lived  a  life  of  perfect 
contentment  In  a  very  fine  and  prolific  coco-palm  grove.  Hunger 
and  want  were  unknown  to  them.  "Overproduction"  was  not  In 
their  vocabulary.  Everybody  had  all  the  food  they  wanted  and 
more.  But  this  Ideal  state  was  not  to  last  forever,  for  one  day 
man,  in  his  mad  desire  to  find  new  territory  to  exploit,  Invaded 
their   community. 

With  his  coming  came,  of  course,  progress;  and  on  the  heels  of 
progress,  the  destruction  of  trees,  the  draining  of  lakes  and  over- 
cultivation  of  the  land  and,  finally,  the  worst  curse  possible,  several 
years  of  droiight  and  poor  coconut  crops.  The  surprised  monkeys 
had  watched  this  feverish  activity  on  the  part  of  their  human 
neighbors  and  the  destruction  brought  by  them.  Accustomed  to 
abundance,  they  decided  to  migrate  to  a  remote  part  of  the  forest, 
hoping  to  find  a  new  coconut  grove  where  they  oould  again  have 
peace,  plenty,  independence,  and  security. 

This  decided,  the  band  of  300  monkeys  started  off  with  a  fine 
understanding  of  good  fellowahip  and  cooperation.  All  were  glad 
to  be  away  from  the  ruthless,  selfish,  aelf-destroylng  group  they 
had  left  behind — their  human  neighbors.  The  going  was  hard 
and  the  food  scarce;  but,  due  to  the  wllUngneas  on  the  part  of 
every  monkey  to  share  the  good  aztd  bad  alike,  great  ptoereaa  was 
made.  «--«»- 

On  one  of  those  fine  sunny  mornings  so  common  in  the  Tropics. 
after  they  had  traveled  several  hundred  miles,  they  came  upon  a 
beautiful  river  on  the  c^posite  side  of  which  was  one  of  the  finest 
groves  of  coco  palms  ever  to  greet  the  eyes  of  a  hungry  monkey. 
A  beauUful  babbling  brook  ran  through  this  grove,  fed  by  springs 
of  purest  water — a  monkey  paradise  at  last.  AU  of  this  removed 
from  humankind  where  life  could  again  be  happy  and  peacefuL 

Then  something  new  and  strange  to  monkey  land  and  monkey 
kind  happened.  There  was  among  these  monkey  emigrants  one 
cunning  old  monkey  whom  they  had  unfortimateiy  chosen  as 
leader.  This  old  monk  had  watched  the  operations  of  another 
^imal  called  man.  from  whom  the  band  had  so  recently  fled. 
watching  them,  he  had  learned  things  no  tkonorable  monkey  ever 
before  thought  of  doing. 

Upon  their  arrival  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  and  with- 
out giving  the  flabbergasted  baikd  time  to  take  la  tlie  ■jtnwttrm. 
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this  monkey,  in  a  very  bold  a^d  ofBcloua  manner.  gav«  the  com- 
mand to  halt.  He  then  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  band,  and, 
with  the  usual  pomp  and  ceremony,  then  and  there  declared  his 
right  of  discovery  to  all  he  surveyed  in  the  name  of  himself ,  his 
heirs,  and  assigns  forever. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  which  followed  his  taking  pa»- 
sesaion,  he  assured  all  of  his  followers  that  it  was  hte  Intention 
and  purpose  to  protect  them  from  another  invasion  of  humankind 
and  to  fight  such  an  encroachment  with  all  of  their  combined 
lives  and  limbs.  He  also  set  forth  a  charter  of  their  rlfhte  to  a 
60-50  deal  at  all  times.  The  outstanding  provision  was  that  tttsy 
could  pick  two  coconuts,  one  for  him  and  one  for  themselves, 
three  times  a  day.  Soon  the  state  started  to  take  form,  and  every- 
one was  pleased  with  the  ability  of  the  royal  one  to  put  every 
monkey  in  his  plaoe  and  demand  that  the  old  adage  be  carried 
out,  "Thou  Shalt  live  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow." 

Under  this  arrangement  things  ran  along  smoothly  lor  soma 
months.  Then  it  was  noticed  that  a  large  surplus  of  coconuts  were 
piling  up  at  the  residence  of  the  royal  one  and  some  dUposltloa 
had  to  be  made  of  them.  The  royal  one  cogitated  and  Anally 
decided  that,  in  order  to  protect  hie  holdings,  he  would  build  a 
stockade  around  his  grove.  Having  come  to  this  sane  decisioa, 
he  engaged  some  of  the  monkeys  to  do  the  work  for  htm. 

They  were  to  receive  3  coconuts  per  day  from  the  pile  they  had 
been  accumulating  at  the  rate  of  594  a  day.  not  oounUng  the 
3  required  by  each  of  themselves  and  for  the  royal  one  for  their 
daily  rations.  Next,  he  tdlowed  a  few  of  the  more  artistic  monkeys 
to  build  a  mansion  for  his  highness  and  his  harem,  and  bovela 
for  themselves,  for  rent  of  which  lliey  woiild  be  expected  to  render 
service  in  the  form  of  labor  to  maintain  the  principality  In  good 
condition. 

Further,  due  to  the  overproduction  of  coconuts  which  had  been 
pll«»d  up  during  the  development  period,  the  royal  one  decided  to 
put  the  coconut  picker  on  half  time  and  employed  a  few  of  the 
old  decrepit  females  to  sort  over  the  surplus  and  give  the  ^miled 
ones  to  the  unemployed,  sick,  and  Injured.  Business  was  now  im- 
proving rapidly  on  a  gigantic  scale.  A  courthouse.  Jail,  and  bug- 
house were  built,  which,  with  the  appointment  of  Judge,  Jailer. 
attendants,  and  police  were  all  properly  administered  by  patriotic 
and  obedient  monkeys,  they  being  maintained  out  of  the  royal  one's 
accumulated  surplus.  The  whole  spectacle  was  ftma^r^  to  the 
monkeys,  as  nothing  of  this  kind  had  ever  been  attempted  before. 
"What  a  glorious  thing  to  be  a  part  of  such  an  organization."  they 
said,  "What  monkey  woxUd  not  be  wUling  to  die,  1/  need  be.  for 
my  principality."  said  the  royal  one  to  his  favorites  all  waving 
palm-leaf  flags  and  cheering. 

This  condition  prevailed  for  Bometlme;  as  a  matter  at  fact.  U 
prevailed  as  long  as  there  was  employment  which  would  imprxnw 
the  principality  of  the  royal  one  and  be  of  assistance  to  hit  offlclal 
fsmlly.  After  several  seasons  It  was  noticed  that  the  grove  was 
not  as  prolific  as  it  had  formerly  been,  and  conditions,  such  as  had 
finally  come  about  to  their  former  home  were  developing  In  their 
new  one. 

Some  of  the  more  progressive  and  ploneer-splrtted  monkeys  pro- 
posed the  dewlopraent  of  a  new  area  of  the  forest  to  take  Care  of 
the  decreasing  production  and  the  growing  population  and  were 
given  permission  by  the  royal  one  to  do  so.  To  this  end  he 
loaned  these  hard-working  souls  enough  coconuts  upon  which  to 
subsist  while  they  planted  and  awaited  the  development  of  their 
new  grove.  This  loan  of  coconuts  was  to  be  paid  back  two  for  one. 
These  new  settlers  found,  however,  that  by  the  time  they  were 
able  to  produce  the  needs  of  their  own  subsistence  they  were  so 
deeply  Indebted  and  in  noed  of  protection  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  them  to  do  btrt  give  their  property  to  the  royal  one  in 
return  for  which  he  generously  built  additional  stockades  so  that 
they  might  also  come  within  his  protected  dominion. 

After  some  years  of  this  gradual  enlargement  of  the  princi- 
pality it  was  found  that  further  development  was  limited  by 
impenetrable  Jungles  on  two  sides,  water  on  one  side,  and  another 
band  of  monkeys,  also  ambitious  for  territory  and  expansion,  on 
the  fourth.  This  presented  another  problem,  the  protection  of 
the  royal  one  and  his  band  as  well  as  his  holdings.  It  became 
necessary  to  form  a  standing  protectorate  and  to  demand  that 
the  inhabitants  give  a  proportionate  share  of  their  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  most  worthy  cause.  This,  of  oourse,  meant 
an  army,  a  navy,  and  marines,  not  to  mentltHi  tbe  G-men. 

By  this  time  son^  of  the  leas  aggreartve  monkeys  gave  up  try- 
ing to  carry  on  in  their  own  way  and  turned  to  assisting  other 
monkeys  who  had  been  more  fortunate  In  their  choice  of  land  and 
trees  and  who  had  been  a  little  more  alert  Jn  having  developed 
contact  with  the  royal  one  and  his  privileged  friends.  It  was 
surprising  how  some  of  the  monkeys,  who  had  been  on  a  some- 
what limited  diet,  developed  a  Job  consdousnese  and  a  submissive 
attitude  worthy  at  any  mortal.  Ttielr  whole  Idea  of  life  was  not 
tied  up  in  a  boss  and  Job.  Later,  this  Idea  at  existence  txirned  to 
another  form,  a  desire  for  more,  bigger,  and  better  relief  fur- 
nished by  the  roysl  one  and  administered  by  bis  patriotic,  chari- 
tably Inclined  favorites,  no  discrimination  to  be  allowed,  except 
that  skilled  monkeys  were  to  reoelve  three  cooonute  for  every 
one  given  the  unskilled. 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  told  by  my  pet  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  monkeys  are  on  some  s'jrt  of  relief,  while  others  are 
living  in  most  dilapidated  of  shelters  with  little  *«•  nothing  to 
eat,  because  relief  U  unavailable  or  unacceptable  to  them  and 
they  can  find  no  one  to  employ  them  so  that  they  ©ould  obtain 
coconuts  for  food.     A  aiuabsr  have  raeorted  «•  attempts  to  steal 
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the  coconizta  npon  wblch  to 
reiit   denumded    by   the   royai 
hiii  army  of  O-inen.  policemen, 
■ueh   an  extent   that   nothing 
for  that  reaaon.  the  Jails  are  full 
ymnta. 

At  this  vrltaig.  I  understand 
tB  which  the  royal  one  and  his 
Ttae  eome  scheme  of  aodal 
support  of  the  unemployed,  sick 
ployed  monkeyr.    In  this  way.  it 
m-r  and  dream   as   they   did   in 
▼elopment    period.     Of    course, 
tnt  'ired    into   the    adjoining 
their  planting.  It  Is  whispered 
tveen   the   patriotic  ones  from 
the  surplus  of  monkeys  in  both 
{vobably  be  room  for  the  more 
large  their  holdings  and  glTe 
u  all  had  In  the  earlier  pioneer 

Anyway,     they    stUl    hare 
happen  that  will  automatically 
b;    the   use  of   modem 
Isilden.     The  leaders  have  spen  ; 
trring  to  derise  a  plan  giving 
the    sccumtilated    coconuts 
hungry  and  destitute  monkeys 
life  of  ease  and  luxury- 
Some  monkeys  claim  that 
tt-.e  Jungles  and  drain  the 
txinlty   for  expansion  and 
tcT  til.    It  is  admitted  In 
tx!  found  to  save  the  plan 
ptUm  groTea  everything  without 
cieatcd  and  cultivated  It  with 
hot  to  return  to  the  Jungles. 

The  owning  group  of  monkey^ 
tliat  primitive  way  of  living,  to 
•^reryone   to  produce  and  gathe^ 
o^jm  exlstcsoe  and  demands 
•cidety  for  that  which  we  take 
wise  oxua.    *7fothlng  so  nutty  i 
or  the  monkeys  to  understand 
aiid  do  nothing  and  others 
times  to  stave  If  given  the 
monkeys,   they  say.   are  showing 

g-eparatlons  were  being  made 
om  demanding  a  right  to  live 
mrw  wholly  owned  by  the 
favorttea. 

Some  of  the  thinking  mookejfi 
CM'  a  pljunncd  social  organisation 
prroTlded  for  all  of  the  neoeasltli 
willing  to  pick  coconut* — each 
nuts  which  he  picks  or  the 
needs.    This  means  the 
Health  and  production  for  use 

A  favorite  poem  among  the 


tu)fa}st  and  with  which  to  pay  the 

and    his    retainers.      Bowever, 

soldiers  has  been  Increased  to 

e4capes   thetr   watchful   ejnes.   and. 

as  are  the  bugbousea  and  grave- 


Rreat  conferences  are  being  held 

'avorltes  take  part,  trying  to  de- 

by  which  they  can  force  the 

and  old  onto  the  poor  but  em- 

Is  hoped,  they  will  be  allowed  to 

the   good   old    days   of   the    de- 

f    the    band    of    monkeys    which 

does   not    cease    to    expand 

that  they  may  have  a  fight  be- 

!ach    band   and   In   that  way   get 

mnds  killed  off.     If  so.  there  will 

ntelllgent  of  monkeyklnd  to  en- 

off spring  a  start  in  life,  such 

lays. 

hopes    that    something    will 

ftbaorb  the  surplus  labor  created 

such   as   crooked  sticks   and 

many  restless  da3r9  and   nights 

some  benefit  smd  profit  from 

from    the    labor    of    other 

lo  that  they  may  continue  their 


means  may  be  found  to  clear 

and  still  give  them  an  oppor- 

wlth    plenty   of   coconuts 

circles  that  some  remedy  must 

gives  those  who  own  the  coco 

effort  and   to  supply  those   who 

jxirchasing  power  if  the  grove  Is 
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opp  jrtunity. 


An  aaclant  ape  oooe 
DiaUked  exceedii«ly 
And  ao  he  picked  him 
Aad  said:  "Now  this 


"I  have  a  buneh  the 
And  I  can  make  them 
And  bring  the  bulk  od 
By  elalming  Utle  to 


ind 


Be  took  a  green  leaf 
And  wrote  himself  a 
Proclaiming  pompoiuly 
"AH  mcnkeya  by  thcan 


Next  morning  when 
Tb  gather  nuts  h* 
"All  monkeys  pleklag 
ICiaet  bring  their 


g»th(ired 


"Cracking  them  on 
The  meats  are  mine 
"By  what  right?"  thej 
Thinking  the  ape  was 


"By  this."  he  answerer  I 
Which  la  a  proper  UU^ 
Made  In  precise  and 
And  sworn  before  a 


"Sxactly  on  the  legal 
Uaed  by  the  wondrotu 
In  London.  Tokyo. 
Glen  Cary.  Kalamacoc . 


"Unleaa  my  deed  la 
It  provea  you  quite 
"But,"  cried  one 
U  «M  not  joia  wtw> 


oioitksy 


refuses  to  be  forced  back  lnt> 

^e  .economic  plan  which  requires 

the  coconuts   necessary   for   his 

we  all  contribute  something  to 

from  society.     "No."  declared   the 

that!"     But  It  Is  hard  for  some 

^hy  sonxe  have  no  many  coconuts 

so  few   but   are  willing   at   all 

lilore  and  more  of   the 

signs   of  discontent,   hut   great 

o  keep  them  in  submlsalon  and 

uul  labor  in  the  coco  palm  grove 

one   a^nd   a  few   of  his  chosen 


royiJ 


were  dlaeuaslng  the  possibilities 

wherein  the  opportunity  would  be 

of  life  for  every  monkey  who  Is 

monkey  receiving  ail  of  the  coco- 

eqiivalent  of  them  In  other  worldly 

establishing   of   a  cooperative   common- 

Utstead  at  for  profit. 

in  irking  monkeys  la: 


MosrKST  I  &1V9  mar 


t} 


i^pon  a  tixn* 
climb, 
out  a  tree 
belongs  to  me. 


iponks  are  mtrtta. 
gather  nuta 
th«n  to  me 

tfcla  tree." 


a  reed 
iitls  deed, 
and  alow: 
preacnta  kxMwl* 


tie 


made 


monkeys 
his  claim: 
from  this  tree 
nuts  to  me 


ei  ual  shares, 
tvie  shells  are  theirs.' 
cried,  amazed, 
surely  crazed. 


"youH  percelT* 
deed 
dormal  shape 
fi^w  ape." 


ilan 

creature  man, 
r  York, 
and  Cork. 


re  ngnlsed. 
t^Klvillaed." 

•youTl  agree 
th«  trea." 


"Nor."  said  the  ape  serene  and  bland. 
"Does  any  owr.pr  maJte  the  land; 
Yet  it  and  all  its  heredi laments 
Are  his  and  figure  in  his  rents." 

The  pu2zJed  monkeys  sat  about. 

They  could  not  make  the  question  out. 

Plainly,  by  precedent  and  law. 

The  ape's  procedure  showed  no  flaw. 

And  yet  no  matter  what  he  .said. 
The  stomach  still  denied  the  head. 
Up  spoke  one  sprightly  monkey  then, 
"Monkeys  a  e  mcnkey.s;  men  are  men. 

"The  ape  ?.iouJd  try  his  legal  capers 
On  man.  who  may  respect  his  papers, 
We  don't  know  deeds,  we  do  know  nuts; 
And   in  spite  of  ifs  and  ands  and  buts. 

"We  know  who  eat  hers  and  unmeats  them. 

By  monkey  practice  also  eats  them. 

So  tell  the  ape  and  all  hi.s  flunkies 

No  man  tr;ck3  can  be  played  on  monkeys." 

Thus  apes  stdl  climb  to  get  their  food, 
Since  mv^nkoys  minds  ure  crass  and  crude. 
Ar.d  monkeys  are  so  lil-adTised, 
They  eat  their  nuts  imcivUlzed. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  June  5: 

We  are  living  today  In  a  world  which  has  gone  mad.  The  torch 
of  reason  has  been  snuffed  out.  We  In  America  who  love  liberty 
and  freedom  have  seen  these  principles  crushed  beneath  the  dic- 
tator's heel  In  Europe  and  In  the  Orient.  We  who  try  to  be  tolerant 
view  with  alarm  intolerance  raging  throughout  the  earth.  We 
who  respect  the  rights  of  national  racial  groups  and  religious 
minorities  are  struck  with  horror  at  the  oppression  of  these  groups 
In  other  nations.  We  who  love  democracy  and  want  to  see  It  sur- 
vive are  saddened  by  Its  downfall  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
world  picture  Is  not  a  pleasant  one.  and  neither  is  the  one  here  at 
home.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  American  people,  faced  with 
grim  realities,  beginning  to  be.«!tlr  themselves  and  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  situation  We  hear  much  talk  about  preserving  our 
democracy  and  our  American  Institutions  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
We  curse  dictatorship  with  all  the  profanity  In  the  vocabulary  at 
a  drill  sergeant  This  may  be  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  all  the 
talk  In  the  world  will  not  preserve  our  democracy  and  all  the  curs- 
ing In  the  world  will  not  protect  us  from  dictatorship.  The  Ameri- 
can people  want  no  dicatorship  In  any  form.  Mere  wlshfiil  think- 
ing, however,  will  not  keep  it  from  our  shores.  Saving  our  democ- 
racy Is  the  biggest  Job  in  the  world  today  It  can  be  done  If  we  the 
people,  have  the  will  to  do  It.  With  the  horrible  example  of  Oer- 
many.  Austria,  and  China  fresh  In  our  memories,  how  can  we 
falter?  A  few  years  ago  when  dictators  first  reared  their  ugly  heads 
above  the  wTeckage  of  foreign  democracies  we  heard  it  spoken.  '7t 
can't  happen  here  '■  Today  we  are  not  so  sure  about  that,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  can  happen  here  if  our  people  are 
not  determined  and  eternally  vigilant. 

If  we  are  to  save  our  democracy,  we  must  first  make  It  work.  It 
must  become  a  vital,  living  thing  which  means  something  to  the 
masses  of  our  people  TTie  very  spirit  of  democracy  is  lacking  in 
America  today.  That  Is  cur  trouble  When  we  separate  the  seed 
from  the  soil,  there  is  no  harvest  When  we  separate  the  essence 
of  democracy  from  our  social  and  economic  systems,  there  can  be 
no  hope.  Throughout  all  the  ag'^s.  man  has  sought  three  things 
primarily — enough  to  eat  freedom  of  spirit,  and  security.  America 
with  all  her  rlche.-;  can  In.sTir"  the  first,  p,nd  our  democracy,  with 
al?  the  promises  which  it  hold.s  can  guarantee  the  second  and  third. 
It  must  be  done  Our  democracy  can  be  likened  to  a  machine 
built  by  our  ancestors  and  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  priceless  heritage. 
Where  democracy  falls  tod:iv  it  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  machine 
Itself.  We  the  people  are  solely  at  fault  because  we  fail  to  drive 
It  properly.  Democracy  speaks  to  us  and  encourages  us  through 
the  pages  of  our  Constitution  Let  us  study  for  a  moment  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution.    We  will  be  struck  with  two  tMngw — 
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first,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  its  prhiclpics.  and  secondly,  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  allowed  those  principles  to  rust  and  rot  to 
a  large  degree  Our  CJonstltutlon  commences  with  three  words, 
"We  the  people."  Note  that  It  does  not  eay.  "I.  Hitler."  or  "I,  the 
king."  or  "I.  the  emperor,"  but  'We  the  i>eople."  The  first 
words  emphasize  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  themselves.  Our 
Constitution,  written  by  the  people,  guarantees  to  alT  generations  of 
Americans  the  privilege  of  ruling  themselves.  Now,  that  guar- 
antee in  Itself  is  absolutely  useless  unless  our  people  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  If  our  people  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
democracy,  they  must  at  the  same  time  assume  the  responsibilities 
which  democracy  Implies.  Our  Nation  Is  great  today  for  two 
reasonr> — tremendotis  natural  reaouroes  and  because  our  forefathers 
were  succeasful  in  governing  themselves.  They  succeeded  In  self- 
government  because  they  practiced  the  art  of  self-government.  In 
•very  walk  of  life,  whether  It  be  in  a  machine  shop,  in  a  mine,  or 
tn  a  lawyer's  office,  we  become  elBcient  and  succeeaful  by  constant 
practice. 

We  grow  Intelligent  as  we  exercise  the  brain,  and  we  grow 
strong  as  we  exercise  the  mueclea.  And  so  it  is  with  democracy. 
We  shall  succeed  only  so  long  as  each  individual  cltiaen  practices 
self -goveriunent .  Dictatorship  replaces  democracy  when  the  peo- 
ple grow  lazy  and  become  indifferent  toward  their  government. 
Bach  time  we,  the  people,  surrender  the  rights  which  the  Con- 
stitution gives  us.  we  drift  another  step  toward  dictatorship. 
Each  time  we  concentrate  power  In  the  hands  of  one  individual, 
regardless  who  he  may  be,  to  that  extent  we  the  people  lose  that 
power  Each  time  we  fall  to  assume  our  responsibilities  as 
citlaens,  we  commit  political  suicide.  It  Is  a  tragic  thing  when 
on  election  day  able-bodied  citizens  must  be  driven  to  the  (tolls 
In  automobiles.  It  Is  a  shameful  thing  to  hear  men  and  women 
who  have  not  voted,  ctirsing  their  government  and  thetr  repre- 
sentatives. Such  people  wiU  some  day  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  own  carelessness. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  ability  to  govern  otnrselvee  goes  patriot- 
iFra.  Not  patriotism  of  the  drum-beating,  flag-waving  kind,  but 
that  which  is  rooted  tn  convictions  and  principles.  We  the  people 
must  reawaken  a  spirit  of  real  patriotism  in  America.  We  must 
love  this  country  of  ours  and  be  willing  to  give  to  It  Just  as  much 
as  we  expect  to  take  out  of  It.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  die  in  the 
defense  of  one's  country.  It  is  also  a  noble  thing  to  live  for  erne's 
country  and  to  work  for  it.  To  be  a  patriot  only  In  time  of  war 
Is  like  being  a  Christian  only  when  one  lies  at  the  point  of  death. 
We  must  be  patriots  in  times  of  peace,  and  that  in  Itself  wUl  go 
far  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  have  heard  people  curse  our  Government  and  blame  It  for  all 
our  troubles.  These  are  usually  the  very  people  who  themselves 
have  failed  to  serve  and  have  refused  to  help.  When  a  ship  buffeted 
by  winds  and  storms  springs  a  leak  at  sea,  the  crew  does  not  waste 
its  energies  cursing  It,  but  all  hands  go  to  work  to  keep  It  float- 
ing until  a  safe  harbor  is  reached.  We  are  tlie  crew  of  this  ship 
of  state.  We  will  all  float  or  go  down  together.  I  wonder  what 
impression  Is  made  on  the  minds  of  American  youth,  the  clti:Kns 
of  tomorrow,  when  they  hear  their  parents  criticize  our  Ch)v- 
emment  violently  and  destructively. 

Unselfisli  and  patriotic  Americans  will  fight  to  preserve  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  this  Nation  so  that  future  generations 
may  enjoy  the  blessings  which  Nature  has  bestowed  on  us.  Our 
sou  and  forests  must  be  conserved  to  feed  and  house  the  children 
of  tomorrow.  Our  coal  and  our  oil  must  not  be  wasted  by  greedy 
Individuals  who  would  e^qiloit  these  resources  for  themselves  with 
no  regard  for  the  future.  It  Is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to 
preserve  oiu-  natural  wealth,  and  in  this  undertaking  it  should 
have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  people. 

I  turn  for  a  moment  to  that  part  of  our  Constitution  which 
guarantees  the  establishment  of  Justice,  and  insures  domestic 
tranquillity.  I  would  like  to  discuss  ttiese  two  together.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  to  any  observer  that  thwe  Is  actually  IKtle  Jus- 
tice in  America  today.  It  is  also  apparent  that  domestic  tran- 
quillity will  not  prevail  much  longer  unless  we  correct  serious 
abuses.  Is  Justice  estaNlahed  In  the  United  Statoa  when  13.1X».- 
000  people  are  Jobless  through  no  fault  of  their  own?  Is  justice 
established  when  we  decree  that  3.000,000  of  these  must  work  in- 
definitely on  a  W.  P,  A.  project  for  $52.80  a  month?  And  is  ft 
justice  to  tell  the  remaining  10,000.000  that  they  must  live  on 
a  dole  of  some  kind?  That  they  must  surrender  their  Independ- 
ence and  spirit  to  the  acceptance  of  charity?  Is  it  Justice  when 
the  Government  tells  an  unemployed  home  owner  that  he  must 
sell  or  mortgage  his  home  before  relief  or  work  will  be  given  to 
him?  Remember  tiiat  the  home  owner  Is  the  backbone  of  this 
Nation.  Men  will  not  fight  to  defend  an  attic  room  or  a  boarding 
house,  but  their  homes  they  will  protect  to  the  last  drop  oi  blood 
If  necessary.  Is  Justice  established  when  men  45  years  of  age, 
sound  in  body  and  mind,  are  thrown  out  of  the  Jobs  they  have 
held  for  years  to  make  room  fc«-  more  energetic  boys  whose  services 
can  be  procured  at  lower  wages?  At  this  point  justice  demands 
that  our  Government  provide  a  sound  system  of  old-kge  pensions 
for  those  who  are  unemployed  In  the  evening  of  their  lives. 

There  is  no  Jtistice  where  hunum  resources,  the  most  priceless 
treasure  which  any  nation  possesses,  are  being  wasted  in  Idleness. 
And  speaking  of  human  resources,  my  mind  naturally  turns  at  this 
time  of  year  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation  who  are  graduating  from 
their  schools.  We  have  spent  much  time  and  countless  dollars 
training  these  young  men  and  women  to  be  good  eltteens.  We 
have  educated  them  for  some  trade  or  vocation  In  which  they  will 
help  this  country  progress  to  a  gseater  destiny.    They  leave  tbeii 


schools  full  of  hope  and  enthusf&.sm.  and  what  is  our  aiwwer  to 

their  dreams? — Idleness,  hopelessness,  and  disillusionment.  They 
tramp  the  streets  seeking  the  jobs  for  which  they  have  be»n  trained 
with  steps  that  become  more  weary  day  by  day.  They  gather  on 
the  street  corners,  rapidly  loosing  faith  in  those  things  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  cherish.  Justice  groans  beneath  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  future  for  these  young  people  today  except  perhaps  a 
W.  P.  A.  Job  or  a  relief  grant.  Uacriaga  and  the  establishment  of 
a  home,  essentials  in  our  democracy,  are  both  out  oC  the  question 
for  the  vast  majority  of  these  youngsters. 

Students  from  our  agricultural  schools  who  have  been  trained  for 
years  to  produce  more  food  for  our  urban  populatton  are  told  that 
they  cannot  practice  what  they  have  learned.  Instead  of  produc- 
ing more  on  good  land  with  Improved  scientific  methods  they  art 
told  that  they  must  plow  imder  ttielr  crops  and  restrict  production. 
This  whole  situation  is  a  challenge  to  democracy.  If  the  only  answer 
we  have  to  unemploynawat  Is  a  W.  P.  A.  }«ri»  at  $62.80  a  month,  then 
we  have  failed.  If  our  only  reply  to  the  pleas  of  willing  and  Able 
men  and  women  who  are  out  of  work  Is  a  relief  check,  ttien  our 
civilization  Is  already  on  the  skids.  If  our  only  solotkai  to  tte 
farm  problem  Is  restrictioiB  and  dsstrucUon,  then  our  peopta  in 
the  cities  wlU  continue  to  be  lU-fed.  Justice  demands  that  our 
unemployed  people,  our  3roung  men  and  our  yomig  women  be  given 
an  equal  opportunity  In  the  mills.  In  the  factories,  la  tbe  mlnest 
and  oeOoes  of  this  Nation.  To  take  their  rightful  places  wbei*  they 
will  receive  fair  wages  under  dscent  working  conditions.  Then 
and  then  only  will  domestic  tranquillity  be  Insured. 

I  turn  to  that  part  of  our  Constitution  which  declares  for  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare  and  here  again  I  am  forosd  to 
state  that  we  have  allowed  the  general  welfare  of  our  paople  to 
suffer.  In  this  democracy  of  ours  as  in  the  church,  the  humblest 
Industrial  worker,  the  man  on  the  street,  must  be  afforded  the 
same  rights  and  the  same  opportunities  as  the  most  powerful 
financier  on  Wall  Street.  Either  we  are  going  to  aU  piwper  to- 
gether or  we  are  going  to  sink  together.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  one  class  or  one  group  advancing  Itself  at  the  expense 
of  another.  Such  a  condition  cannot  endiire,  and  no  democracy 
can  survive  under  such  circumstances.  Many  of  the  l&ws  which 
have  been  pa.ssed  in  recent  years  to  help  our  citizens  have  been 
successful.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  and  my  earnest 
plea  this  afternoon  is  that  Government,  labor,  and  business  real- 
ize their  human  responaibillty  and  immediately  Join  hands  for 
the  solution  of  our  problems.  As  long  as  these  three  groups 
remain  apart  there  Is  little  hope  for  a  lasting  solution.  If  ws 
are  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  this  Nation,  four  funda- 
mental steps  must  be  taken.  The  constitutional  rleht  of  Con- 
gress to  coin  money  and  regulate  money  must  be  restored  and 
the  Am«1can  dollar  should  be  a  dollar  of  the  United  States  of 
Anisrica  and  not  a  mere  deposit  entry  in  a  banker's  book.  Until 
this  is  done  our  country  cannot  grow  and  industry  cannot  ex- 
pand and  our  Budget  caniu)t  be  balanced. 

Second,  our  Social  Security  Act  must  he  broadened  and  Im- 
proved. If  indiwtry  finds  It  impossible  to  employ  men  after 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  SO  or  55  tl:ien  we  should  face  that 
condition  squarely  and  fairly  and  we  should  establish  a  system 
of  old-age  pensions  which  will   be  fair  and  equitable  to  all. 

Third,  Inamediete  lefdslatloB  participated  to  by  business,  labor, 
and  Government,  which  will  coordinate  the  program  of  Industrial 
expansion  and  establish  an  effective  control  over  monopoly  price 
Increases  and  the  monopolistic  curtailment  of  production  la 
needed  gtxxls  and  services. 

Poinlh,  s  long-range,  flexible  program  of  public  worlu>  which 
will  be  self-liquidating  to  the  largest  possible  extent.  This  pro- 
gram mturt  be  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction  In  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  our  people  for  employment  and  of  our  business 
for  assistance  in  Etahlllzlng  Its  market.  Such  a  program  should 
aim  primarily  to  meet  outstanding  national  needs  such  as  alum, 
clearance  and  housing  and  the  conservation  and  development  oT 
our  natxiral  resources. 

Such  a  program  could  be  made  effective  and  the  cost  would  not 
bear  too  heavily  on  any  group  of  cltlzena  If  indtiscry  could  only 
be  stimulated  and  if  our  vmemployed  could  go  back  to  work.  To 
finance  such  a  program  we  must  Increase  our  national  annual  In- 
come from  the  WO .000,000,000  which  It  will  probably  be  this  year 
to  at  least  ninety  or  one  hundred  billion  dc^lars.  T^is  is  not  a  dream. 
We  have  the  resources,  the  man  power,  and  the  maditnery  capable 
of  producing  a  national  yearly  wealth  of  #1:^,000,000,000  at  least. 

I  have  tried  to  ahow  in  the  few  minutes  this  afternoon  those 
conditions  which  endanger  our  democracy.  Our  Constitution  Is 
being  violated  by  the  very  conditions  which  we  the  people  allow 
to  exist  in  America  today.  We  cannot  eboo  dictatorship  out  of 
the  door.  We  must  erase  these  condltlor;s  which  make  dictator- 
ship possible.  Our  people  will  cherish  this  democracy  and  fight  for 
it  to  the  last  ditch  only  wl>en  it  is  a  living  thing  full  of  hope, 
promise,  and  opportunity. 

On  my  way  to  work  each  morning  I  read  these  lines  Inscribed  in 
marble  on  one  of  our  great  public  buildings:  "The  heritage  of  the 
past  is  the  seed  which  brings  forth  the  harvest  of  the  future." 
We  have  inherited  from  our  forefathers  a  great  nation.  Our  des- 
tiny is  not  fulfilled,  however,  by  merely  accepting  that  which  has 
been  given  to  us.  It  Is  our  duty  to  bestow  on  future  generations 
greater  benefits  and  more  security  than  we  have  received.  If  ws 
fall  in  this  duty  we  are  false  to  a  sacred  trust.  Some  day  w«  will 
be  the  past,  and  tinless  we  mend  our  ways  and  get  back  to  fuxula- 
mental  prtnclplss,  future  generations  will  reap  the  whirlwind  of 
our  f oUj.  ,^„  .»«._ 
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A  New  Program  for  Agn*icnlture  Is  Essential, 
Especially  for  the  Di$  propertied  Elements,  the 
Sharecroppers  and  Tenants,  Whose  Condition 
Today  Is  Practically  Ihat  of  Serfs  or  Slaves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OK  MWNESOTA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuuday.Jvau?.  19ii  \ 

Mr.  TEXQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  agrlciiltiire  is  dependent  on 
Oovenunent  subsidy. 

The  future  is  darker  than  the  past,  as  natlMial  policies 
restrict  the  roTW?»"t"g  power  of  the  masses  of  the  American 
people,  and  curtail  foreign  markets  for  farm  products. 
T^ere  are  protoably  one  and  a  half  million  too  many  farm 
families  producing  commerda  ly  for  our  present  system. 

The  People's  Lobby.  Inc..  ct  Washington,  D.  C.  has  pre- 
pared a  careful  study  of  the  reasons  for  permitting  a  Oov- 
emment  agency  to  acquire  si  dtable  farm  lands  and  operate 
tbem  directly,  or  through  1  armers'  cooperatives,  but  not 
alienate  them,  which  I  thirik  is  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

In  my  disctisslon  of  this  si  bject  today,  I  am  in  the  main 
Sritting  forth  the  views  of  the  People's  Lobby.  I  feel  that  the 
facts  and  the  recommendat  ons  of  this  organization  are 
sufficiently  Important  to  dese  -ve  critical  study.  I 

TKX    WAMM     STTUATIOIf 

Agriculture  has  been  open  ted  as  an  individualistic  com- 
petitive enterprise,  while  mos ,  other  businesses  have  merged 
or  consolidated,  partly  becaus*  this  permitted  economies  and 
liibor-sa\ing  devices  which  reduced  costs  of  production, 
malcing  possible  larger  profls.  lower  prices,  or  both — but 
particularly  because  it  facilitiited  mass  production. 

The  farm  plant  of  the  Na  Ion  is  today  in  a  very  serious 
condition.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
about  lOO.OOO.OOO  acres  should  be  withdrawn  from  cultiva- 
tion— which  obviously  would  loean,  in  the  main,  from  a  cash 
crop. 

The  Department  of  Agricul  ;iu-e,  in  a  pamphlet.  Saving  the 
Boll,  sUtes: 

In  the  SOO  y**n  »lnce  settle  nent  of  thl»  country  bfgan,  and 
Mostly  within  the  lait  100  j—n.  60,000.000  once  fertile  &cm  have 
teen  permanently  ruined  u  p-oductive  l&nd.  accordlni  to  the 
Boll  Conarrv»tlon  Service  of  the  Department  or  AgrlcvUt^ire.  A.11- 
cther  00.000,000  acres  are  MrlOTisly  damaged.  In  addition,  there 
lire  now  in  cultivation  100,000,0)0  acres  Unpaired  by  eraaion  and 
another  100.000  000  acres  on  wh  ch  erosion  haa  begun. 

Of  the  1  JOT  000.000  seres  r«  trssentlng  the  total  ares  ot  the 
country  exclusive  of  dty  and  w  ^tsr  tsrrltory.  nearly  two-thlrd*  u 
In  Mome  dcgrss  sffsetsd  by  trostcn. 

The  land  parmansatly  ruined  I  ty  erosion  within  the  last  hundred 
vesra  reprseents  an  srsa  equal  1 1  all  ths  farm  land  in  two  of  the 
Lirte  mldwssssrn  sgrlcultural  8»t«s.    •    •    • 

Annual  loss  of  aoU  fsrtUltv  through  erosion  and  teaching  la 
estUnstsd  to  be  ssven  times  tiu  amount  uaed  by  all  cropa. 

In  terms  of  OMmey,  ths  dU«tt  toU  of  erosion  U  eausiated  at 
1400.000.000  sanusUy, 

rasM  twcom  bbcuwis 
The  Department  gives  the  Following  as  farmers'  gross  In- 
come, including  all  Ooremmcnt  payments  to  farmers  by  tht) 
Agrlctilturml  Adjustment  AdBQlnlstration:  1 


i0sa 
1M6 

1937 


Hm  8eorttary  reports  that 


S5.  394,000.  000 

»,  317,000.000 

10,001,000,000 


As  Secretary  of  Agrlcultun!  Wallace  has  stated,  however: 

A  10,000.000.000  cash  Inoome  in  in7  would  have  about  the  Mme 
l.urohMUic  powar  ss  $10,000,001,000  m  l&a4  to  1039.  while  the 
xtumbsr  of  hired  psrsoos  In  sgr  exilturs  dropped  from  S.gDS.ooo  in 
1010  So  1.790,000  ta  10Sa  sBd  UM  number  of  other  persons  engsged 
la  agrlculturs,  taehMDot  ownsn.  operators,  and  fsmUy  labor  de- 
crisiid  from  0.400.000  to  7.TS0i)^. 

In  1B29  only  8.000  faim  units 
w«re  rliffl  kxy  the  census  ai  large-scale  farms,  or  0.1  per- 


cent of  all  farms,  but  they  paid  out  11  percent  of  the  farm 
wage  bill,  and  the  average  wage  bill  per  farm  was  $13,385, 
compared  with  only  $125  on  the  6,000.000  family-sized  farms. 
Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  in  charge  Division  of  Farm  Population 
and  Rural  Life,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
plying January  11,  1938.  to  a  request  for  information  on  the 
number  of  fanners  on  relief,  and  the  sum  needed  to  care  for 
them,  wrote  that  he  estimated  the  number  of  farm  families 
on  relief  was  at  least  900.000,  and  said: 

Relief  rates  to  farm  families  when  such  relief  waa  given  as 
grants,  averaged  frcm  S8  to  $30  per  month.  If  we  were  to  assume 
that  all  unemployed  farm  families  were  to  be  placed  on  straight 
relief  at  S20  per  month  and  were  to  use  the  900.000  recorded  above, 
that  would  take  SIS.OOO.OOO  per  month  or  S216,000,000  per  year. 

If  these  people  were  to  be  placed  on  cooperative  farms,  or  other- 
wise financed  for  farm  operation.  I  suppose  that  S500  per  year  per 
family  (not  assuming  that  land  would  be  purchased  for  them  or 
If  land  were  purchased  that  It  would  he  held  In  the  name  of  the 
Government)  would  be  the  minimum  required.  In  that  caee  It 
would  take  $450,000,000  per  year.  Of  course,  this  would  not  have 
to  l)c  a  continual  outflow  of  money,  since  presumably  these  people 
would  become  self-sustaining  and  would  be  able  to  pay  back  the 
original  loan. 

PniKlNS   CITES    IMPORT.^NT   TACTS   AND   nCTTKIS 

Mr.  Milo  Perkins,  Assistant  Administrator,  Farm  Security 
Adnxinlstration,  wrote  on  May  13,  1938: 

Answering  your  letter  of  May  4,  I  am  i?lad  to  give  you  liifonna- 
tion   In   response   to   the   specific   questions   which   you   raised    as  ' 
follows: 

1.  Of  the  900,000  or  so  farmers  who  were  getting  relief  we 
believe  that  most  of  them  have  been  reached  In  the  last  3 
years,  although  exact  stati.st;cs  are  not  available.  We  have  made 
loans  to  over  600.0CX)  farm  families  and  grants  to  over  500,000 
farm  families  for  purp<xses  of  human  subsistence. 

2.  Without  an  elaborate  check  of  each  county  ofHce,  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  know  exactly  how  nMny  loan  applications  have 
been  rejected  but  in  a  survey  made  January  1,  1938.  our  county 
supervisors  reported  to  as  that  they  personally  knew  of  360.000 
families  who  were  ellsjltale  for  rehabilitation  aid  but  unable  to 
secure  it  becau.se  of  limited  funds.  The  total  number  Is  prob- 
ably much  laruer;  .such  families  are  not  now  receiving  relief 
They  are  in  need,  but   not   In  dire  need 

If  the  amount  of  money  suijKesred  for  us  In  the  relief  bill  Is 
appropriated,  we  can  take  care  of  a  considerable  part  of  thes« 
families  this  coming  year   In   addition  to  those  now  on  our  rolls. 

3  As  to  the  .sort  of  help  .vhloh  we  have  ijlven  to  300.000  re- 
habilitation loan  cases:  We  lent  them  money  and  also  gave 
them  expert  agrirultura!  advice  throut^h  our  county  fleld  force. 
The  other  300.000  loans  Wf^re  emergency  ones,  made  largely  In 
the  flood  and  drousjht  arpa.s.  and  required  very  little  supervision. 

4  As  you  know  the  Farm  Security  Admlnl.stratlon  is  now  com- 
pleting about  145  resettlement  projects  which  will  provide  for 
over  10.000  farm  families  The  Government  does  not  employ 
people  upon  these  projects  directly  to  carry  on  farming  opera- 
tions but  some  of  the  project*  are  operated  cooperatively.  Hous- 
ing conditions  in  each  instance  are  an  enormous  Improvement 
over  what  these  families  previously  had.  Authority  to  buy  land 
for  additional  projects  is  not  available  to  us  under  existing  legis- 
lation 

About  14  percent  of  the  farms  of  the  NaUon  account  for 
about  half  of  the  value  of  farm  production  and  88  percent 
for  only  the  other  half. 

PROSPECTS  roa  rAXMiNo 

Dr.  A.  O.  Black.  Chief,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  a  speech 
August  11,  1937,  said: 

The  total  volume  of  farm  re-xl-e^tnte  debts  on  which  interest 
must  be  paid  has  been  reduced  fmm  $9  214  278.000  to  »7  845  091  000 
The   mtereet   burden   of   farmers  of  1700  000  000   In    1929  has   been 

^'^^''^St^a^J^^  '"  ^'^^^  "^^  f"^  ^'-"t  l^«d.  which  totaled 
about  saooooOOOO  In  1929  wns  about  > 4 00. 000  000  laat  yenr  (1938) 
Operating  expenses  of  farmers  have  been  reduced  The  net  re- 
turn to  farm  operators  on  their  labor,  capital,  and  management  Is 
tending  to  represent  a  higher  proportion  of  their  cash  Income  than 
prior  to  the  depression 

Dr,  Black  cited  as  some  causes  of  betterment  In  the  agri- 
cultural situation: 

Improved  situation  of  every  farm  commodity. 

Oovenimental  recognition  of  the  farm  problem  in  terms  of  action. 

Lnfavorable  growiun  weather  in  1934  and  1936  which  sharply 
reduced  the  output  of  many  of  our  crops,  and  also  resulted  In  a 
curtailment  of  liveatock  production 

Re  added: 

A  substantial  part  of  the  Improvement  can  be  credited  to  ths 
t«n«ral   buolnew  recovery      •     •     •     This  recovery  is  proceeding 
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qttite  rteacBty  TXit  only  In  tbe  United  States  but  In  most  of  the 
other  major  ooiuitrla&. 

THE   BtTBBLE    BTTUST 

The  picture  painted  l7y  Dr.  Black  in  August  l&st  year  faded 
out  in  its  main  outlines  long  before  New  Year's. 

Prices  to  farmers  have  slumped,  and  imposing  processing 
or  other  tases  upon  consumers,  directly  or  indirectly,  will 
break  the  imaginary  bond  l>etween  big  landed  farmers  who 
have  been  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  New  Deal  agricultural 
policies  and  oonsimiers,  Including  most  lck»r. 

BBCBETIUtT  OF  ACR1CT7LTUSK   AOIUTS   PKISEWT   POLTdEB  nmu; 

"Hie  Secrrtary  of  Agriculture  admits  the  futility  of  present 
agricultural  policies.    In  his  annual  report  for  1937  he  states: 

Present  agrlculttiral  poltclen  may  substantially  Increase  gross 
farm  incomee.  but  tX  the  increase  merely  supparta  excessive  farm 
valuations,  and  builds  up  a  great  stntcture  of  debt,  operating  farm- 
ers will  be  little  better  off.  Moreover,  pubUc-laiMl  planning;  wUl 
be  more  dUBcult,  particularly  the  acquisition  of  land  by  public 
•eendes.  Thus  care  for  labor  Income  in  farming  must  be  part  of 
a  rational  land  policy. 

Without  Govertmient  subsidy  to  farmers,  and  particxUarly 
to  growers  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  ritre,  hogs,  and  live5l,ock, 
prices  of  these  and  most  other  farm  products  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  sliunp  quite  materially  in  the  near  future,  barring  a 
war  to  provide  a  fillip  and  postpone  the  collapse. 

A  pnxlucer-constmaer  marketing  corporation,  such  as  the 
Prazler-Lemke  bill  creates,  is  essential  immediately  to  n;duce 
the  spread  between  prices  farmers  get  and  consumers  pay 
as  a  rital  trut  not  determining  factor  in  settling  the  problems 
of  a  surplus  of  alxiut  one  and  a  half  million  farm  families  in 
commercial  production  and  reemploying  at  least  5,000,000 
employable  nonfarm  workers  now  unemployed. 

OWNSBSHIP  CkF  FAAMS   NOT  PaACTICAl.  FCkS  AJU. 

Secretary  Wallace  in  his  1937  report  cites  the  fact  that 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  number  about  2,565,000  persons — 
farm  families — and  "represent  aiiout  42  percent  of  all  our 
farmers. "    He  says: 

F^rm  tenancy  la  very  prevalent  In  tbe  oom,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  at«as.  In  many  areas  of  the  South  tenants  represent  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  the  fanners.  Throughout  large  areas  of  the 
country  more  than  40  percent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants.  Approxl- 
tnetely  41  percent  of  aU  tenant  farmrers  in  tbe  United  6tat(»  are 
in  tbe  Cotton  Belt.  In  tbe  Com  and  Wheat  Belts  about  44  p<a-oent 
of  the  farmers  are  tenants.  Tenancy  Is  k>west  in  the  dairying, 
general  farming,  and  grazing  regions. 

The  Secretary  stresses  the  futility  of  trying  to  help  all 
farmers  to  Ijecome  owners,  and  comments: 

Not  all  farm  tenants  need  to  be  converted  into  owners  In  order  to 
give  tham  tbe  n«cassary  security.  Chaap  laiKl  In  Itself  may  not  be 
the  answer.  Tills  country  had  plenty  In  the  past  and  gave  It  away 
freely  under  the  homestead  laws;  yet  throughout  large  areas  today 
there  are  moiT  tenants  than  owners,  and  the  tenants  are  very  Inse- 
cure. It  Is  well  to  sM  tenants  In  becoming  owners  as  funds  and  op- 
portunities permit,  but  the  problem  of  giving  more  security  to  the 
remaining  tenants  must  be  dealt  with  In  other  ways.  Land  buying, 
Indeed,  sometimes  causes  Epeculmtlon,  excessive  debt,  and  fore- 
closure, the  end  result  at  which  is  more  tcnskniy.  We  need  a  better 
Xarai-ieaant  aystsm  and  better  methods  of  land  loaning. 

Government — and  this  means  the  Federal  Oovemment — 
will  have  to  maintain  probably  at  least  1,000,000  farm  families 
for  a  long  time  unless  they  are  to  sink  into  slow  starvation. 
Most  of  these  families  are  untrained  in  elBdent  production, 
but  under  direction  can  produce  and  prepare  much  of  food- 
stuffs they  require  for  a  fairly  good  standard  of  living  at  a 
minimum  expense.  In  most  tenant  sections  of  the  Nation, 
with  careful  acquisition  of  land  and  trained  supervision,  the 
plant  and  equipment  cost  should  not  exceed  $1,500  to  $3,000 
per  family  in  projects. 

Such  projects  are  the  only  hope  for  a  large  proportion  of 
sharecroppers,  tenants,  and  agricultural  workers.  A  Oov- 
emment agency  must  be  authorised  to  acquire  suitable  farm 
lands  and  to  lease  them  to  farmers'  cooperatives,  and  to 
bona  fide  associations  for  cooperative  purposes,  on  coDdl- 
tions  prescribed,  and  to  'cultivate  and  to  employ  on  the 
land  or  in  connectloa  therewith,  sudi  agrtcuitaral  workers 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  oae  of  the  laod.    Ade- 


quate safeguards  must  be  Incorporated  for  the  protection 
of  wage,  shelter,  and  food  standards  of  those  employed. 
Land  acquired  by  the  Government  must  not  be  alienated. 

CHIEF     ALLEGED     OBJECTIONS     AWD     htn^VTKB 

First.  Taxing  all  ground  rent  into  State  and  local  treas- 
lules  in  place  of  taxes  on  consumption  would  make  land 
available  for  a  song  and  remove  the  need  for  such  a  measure. 

TTois  should  be  done,  but  would  not  be  enough,  because 
farming  can  no  longer  be  conducted  as  an  individualistic 
competitive  enterprise,  as  the  grovrth  of  farmers'  selling 
and  buying  cooperati\'e8  attests. 

Second.  The  plan  would  lead  to  an  orgy  of  speculation  In 
farm  laads  and  the  Government  would  be  stuck  heavily. 

The  Government  will  be  much  more  careful  about  pay- 
ing high  prices  for  land,  when  It  Is  to  regain  title.  Instead 
of  unloading  it  on  sharecroppers,  tenant  farmers,  and  agri- 
cultural workers  and  making  them  hold  the  sack.  Ilie 
Government  can  refuse  to  buy  high-priced  land  and  through 
its  grants  from  the  Treasury  compel  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  adopt  tax  systems  which  will  reduce  the  selling 
prioe  of  gtxxl  farm  lands. 

Third.  It  will  ruin  farmers'  Independence. 

That  has  already  been  done,  and  the  wealthiest  farmers, 
with  the  highest  priced  land  are  most  dependent  upon  the 
Government,  and  getting  the  biggest  cut  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  ultimately  the  people,  by  bonuses,  soil -conservation 
payments,  tariffs,  and  coimty  agents'  services. 

Fourth.  The  yearning  for  ownership  Is  essential,  and 
home  ownership  is  the  bulwailc  of  democracy. 

This  has  never  been  true,  aikl  has  less  vahdlty  now  than 
ever. 

(a)  Home  ownership  for  low-income  families  is  being  dis- 
couraged in  cities. 

(b>  Labor  has  too  much  sense  to  try  to  buy  out  railroads, 
mines,  factories,  and  most  distributing  agencies  and  run  them 
as  owners. 

(c)  Mechanization  in  agriculture,  speculation  in  farm 
lands,  and  in  farm  products,  and  soil  mining  has  made  in- 
dividual ownership  of  farms,  and  of  farm  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery highly  dangerous  for  most  untrained  fanners. 

This  does  not  apply  so  much  to  well-financed  farmers  in 
dairying,  poultry,  fruits,  and  vegetables  near  large  industrial 
centers.  It  does  apply  to  a  great  muijority  of  sharecropping 
and  tenant  farmers  and  agricultural  workers  throughout  the 
Nation  for  whose  benefit  this  program  is  devised. 

FAKU-LAND  POLICIES  Ilf  EUROFS 

Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  while  special  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  In  a  report  to  the  Resettlement  Administrator 
on  land  policies  in  Europe,  stated: 

Changes  In  land  policy  are  taking  place  everywhere. 

In  some  countries  the  change  Is  the  result  of  reTrolutlon;  ta  others 
at  lefislation.  With  the  exception  ot  Russia,  It  Involves  tb*  can- 
version  both  of  tbe  tenant  Into  an  owner  and  the  state  Into  a  land- 
lord, collecting  fixed  interest  from  the  oocupant  Instead  at  a  oom- 
petitlve  cash  rental. 

Age-old  land  systems  are  breaking  down.  How  far  the  obaag«?s 
win  go  Is  a  matter  for  speculaUon.  In  Russia  the  land  has  been 
commurmltord.  Czecbcslovakia  has  broken  im  many  ot  tbe  larpe 
estates  In  Pnsen.  Pomeranla,  East  and  West  Prussia,  small  estates 
are  being  cnrved  out  of  Junker  holdtnga.  In  the  Irish  Vne  State, 
where  British  toglalatlon  began  to  oonvert  tftie  tenant  Into  an  owner 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  today  practically  aU  larm  huid  is 
owned  by  the  occupier  or  by  the  government  looking  to  ultimata 
peasant  proprietorship. 

In  the  Irt^  Free  Stats  It  la  a  declared  ffoTemmental  poUey  that 
private  agricultural  tenancy  ahaU  b«  ended  Substantially  all  at 
the  agricultural  land  Is  either  converted  Into  peasant  holdings  or 
Is  In  the  hands  of  the  state  In  the  process  of  conversion.  In  ths 
lost  50  years  $634,000,000  have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
and  14.67 1,066  acrea  involved. 

In  1022  the  Froe  State  Parliament  took  over  tbe  land  problam 
as  It  took  over  the  existing  arrangement  bscween  agrloultural 
tenanta  and  the  British  Oovemment.  Tbe  land  annultiss  tbsn 
payable  amounted  to  S2S.000,000  per  amitim,  dus  British  landlords 
tor  land  purchased  for  distribution  to  Irlah  tsoaota.  With  tb« 
slaction  of  President  De  Vslera  in  1832,  a  settlement  mads  by 
President  Coograve  was  repudiated  as  having  been  mads  without 
parliamentary  approval,  and  no  payments  have  bean  mads  sines 
that  ysar. 
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m«    ouuundtnf    f»»tur«    of    tt)«    chtnflng    Irl«h    •«Tl«ultur»l 
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louaa.    aad   tto«   collection    of 
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fill 


I  ctl 


■utt 


ma-ked. 


rf  idered  to  landlorda.  nnd  the 
p«ftMint   proprietor*   through 
lr.:er«st  ln«t««d  of  rent. 

In   EnglAud.  change   U  leu 
flranclai  loaMS  of  the  Unded 
of  m.uiy  eatAtM.     In  8wtd«n  anc 
e^^ng»  hM  almost  been  reached 
c^-ntury  farm  teniuicy  In  DenmAifi 
If ««  than  S  percent  of  tht  total 
of  peaaant  proprtttorahlp  haa  ' 
a  hundred  years     Today  out  of 
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The  averat*  Daniah  farmer  li 
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middleman,  and  dtatr 
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Mr.  ORIFFTTH,    Mr 
&s  head  of  the  Democratic 
Oovemment.  conditions 
In  a  deplorable  state.    To 
Bens  In  our  democratic  form 
to  put  Into  effect  new  laws, 
his  credit  that  he  said  to  the 


X  may  make  aome  iiii»>w<w 

work — however.  If  an  error  tn  pol 
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K.  GRIFFITH 

tSIANA 

REPRESENTATIVES 


rvesdoy,  J  sine  7.  19 Jl 
Speaker 


when  President  R«oeevelt, 

Pak-ty,  took  over  the  reins  of  the 

throighout  the  United  States  were 

regpdn  the  confidence  of  our  citi- 

govemment.  it  was  necessary 

uddreamed  of  before,  and  it  is  to 

niblic: 


mtstakee — ^nme  of  the  legislation  may  not 
error  tn  pol  cy  la  made,  I  wUl  gladly  acknowl- 
KMsethlng  else. 


tis 


have  followed  as  a  Democratic 
considered  it  my  duty  to  do  so. 
majority  which  you  gave  him  plainly 
leadership. 

be    compared    to    attending 

serrtce.  the  more  efficient  the 

Indirectly  the  standing  of  the 

represents.    As  Champ  Clark, 

House  from   Missouri   and   Its 

re^rd  of  honorable  service,  once 


This  la  the  leadership  that  1 
Representative,  and  I  have 
since  the  overwhelming 
indleated  that  you  endorsed 

Serving  tn  Congress  rams 
school — the  longer  the  term  o 
Representative,  thus  refJectlnj 
people  of  the  district  which  h< 
a  former  Member  of  the 
Speaker,  who  established  a 
said: 

It  la  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Rtprssentatlve  tn  Oongress  if  only 
for  one  term,  and  with  the  nttnber  of  terms  the  honor  tnereasea 
In  geometrtoal  rather  than  arttt  metleal  proportion.    A  Member's 


increase  Ux  the  same  proportion. 
Mtntatlve,  Just  as  he  m«st  Isam 
a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor 


Oongrseamen— that   la,   useful   and   tnfiuenttal   Oongressmtn — are 


practice. 


With  my  election  to  the  I  levcnty-flf th  Congress,  I  first 
betaa  my  career  as  a  public  servant  as  well  as  a  rookie 
Congressmaa.    X  feel  that  X  tave  served  my  apprenilccship. 


and  am  ready  and  wllllnflr  to  carry  on  the  work  that  I  have 
beRun,  and  represent  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  to  an 
advantage. 

While  in  Conjrress,  T  have  served  on  the  Committee  of 
Accounts,  the  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Letrlalatlon  Committee,  .strlvlns  to  represent  my 
district,  my  State,  and  my  Nation  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  am  proud  that  I  voted  for  social  security,  labor,  and 
other  legislation  fo-  the  welfare  of  my  people.  My  record 
on  labor  leRlslallon  is  100  percent.  As  a  friend  of  the 
laboring  man,  I  have  consistently  supported  legislation  that 
would  benefit  him.  Public  assistance  for  the  blind,  depend- 
ent, and  infirm  has  long  been  recognised  as  necessary,  and  I 
have  acted  in  every  case  to  promote  such  legislation  and 
better  the  living  conditions  of  those  unfortunates. 

Coming  from  an  agricultural  district,  I  have  exerted  every 
effort  to  benefit  the  farmer  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  continue 
my  work  to  alleviate  the  hard&hips  that  nature  and  economic 
conditions  have  forced  on  the  farmer.  While  Congress  was 
recessed  last  year,  I  attended  meetings  of  various  farm  groups 
in  Alexandria.  Monroe.  New  Orleans,  and  Baton  Rouge,  in 
an  earnest  effort  to  bettor  understand  the  problem  of  the 
farmer  and  discuss  with  him  the  type  of  legislation  that  he 
con-sidered  most  beneficial.  I  supported  legislation  to  aid 
the  cotton  grower  and  the  sugar  planter.  I  successfully 
ifcorked  to  procure  an  appropriation  for  work  on  Bang's  dis- 
ease, the  polalo  weevil,  and  Insect  pests.  It  Is  through  the 
combined  efTorts  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  that  the  best 
sugar  legislation  that  ln(lu.stry  has  ever  received  was  secured. 

My  district  includes  the  strawberry  belt  of  Louisiana,  and 
I  have  constantly  and  consistently,  from  the  beginning  of 
my  term,  worked  In  the  Interest  of  the  strawberry  groweri, 
keeping  in  close  contact  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  exerting  every  humon  efTort  to  aid  them.  In  the  sprint 
of  1037  I  disseminated  copies  of  the  marketing  agreements 
for  strawberry  growers  In  Florida  in  an  efTort  to  bring  about 
similar  agreements  In  Louisiana.  I  received  numerous  letter! 
from  my  constituents  In  the  strawberry  district  and  had 
several  interviews  with  the  Agriculture  Department  to  dis- 
cuss the  feasibility  of  thcvse  agreements  in  Louisiana.  I  have 
kept  In  constant  touch  with  Mr,  P,  W,  Wilcox.  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Marketing  Agreements;  Mr.  Mllo  Perkins,  of 
the  Parm  Security  Administration;  and  various  persons  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  June  1937  I  had  several 
personal  Interviews  with  Mr,  Wilcox  In  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  berry  situation.  In  November  of  that  year  I  arranged 
with  him  to  send  a  personal  representative  from  the  Wash- 
ington office  to  Investigate  conditions  in  the  strawberry  area 
of  Louisiana.  The  results  of  this  Investigation  were  com- 
municated to  me  in  a  per.sonal  Interview  with  this  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Pobst.  In  my  ofRce  In  Washington  and  through 
letters  from  Mr.  Meal,  of  the  general  crops  section,  and 
Mr.  Wilcox.  Director  Bateman,  of  the  Louisiana  State  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  and  Mr.  Harry  Wilson,  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  have  also 
cooperated  with  me  to  help  the  strawberry  farmer.  Mr. 
Milo  Perkins  assured  me  some  time  ago  that  they  would  buy 
surplus  beans  to  aid  these  farmers,  and  the  relief  agencies 
have  agreed  to  do  theu-  share. 

(See  excerpts  at  end  of  my  remarks.) 
The  only  leprosarium  in  the  United  States  is  located  In 
my  district.    It  was  through  my  efTorts  that  the  deficiency 
bill  passed  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  session  carried  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to  replace  all  of  the  old  build- 
ings at  CarvlUe  with  new  fireproof  structures.    One  million 
two  hundred  and  ftfty  thousand  dollars  was  made  available 
Immediately  to  start  construction  work.    I  am  also  working 
j  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  a  project 
I  to  build  a  new.  permanent,  hard-surfaced  road  from  the 
hospital  to  the  air  line  highway. 

Having  had  first-hand  expcrlenbe  with  the  ravages  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi  in  flood.  I  have  always  been  an  active  ex- 
ponent of  flood-control  measuns.  I  Introduced  H.  R.  9436,  a 
companion  bill  tn  S  3354,  which  provides  for  Immediate 
construction  of  the  Morganza  floodway.  Independent  of  the 
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Eadora;  testified  at  the  Flood  Control  Committee  bearings; 
and  contacted  each  member  of  the  committee  persocially 
and  by  letter,  which  culminated  tn  the  successful  separa- 
tion of  the  Morgania  and  Sudora  spillways.  Ttie  Imme- 
diate construction  of  the  Morganaa  spillway  offers  a  greater 
protecUon  for  four  parishes  In  my  district  and  a  portion  of 
a  fifth.  I  also  attended  flood-oontrol  meetings  in  Pointe 
Coupee  parish  axxl  meetings  of  the  National  Rivera  and 
Harbors  Association  held  In  Washington.  In  order  to  fa- 
mlllarlae  myseU  with  flood-control  problems  in  Louialana  as 
well  as  throughout  the  country. 

X  also  aided  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  make  Pearl  River 
navlgablo  from  the  Rigolets  to  Bogalusa,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  start  that  work.  I  procured  the  au- 
thoriiatlon  for  a  survey  of  the  Tchefuncta  and  Bogue  Falaya 
Riven  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  making  the  rivers  luv- 
Igable  fiom  Lake  Pontohartrain  to  Covington.  Xt  was 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  that  a  bill 
was  paosed  to  widen  the  channel  of  the  Misslssinki  from  the 
mouth  to  Baton  Rouge.  I  also  procured  the  authorization 
for  the  dredging  of  Bayou  Laoombe.  which  project  la  now 
completed. 

Knowing  of  the  many  benefits  derived  from  P.  W.  A.  and 
W.  P.  A.  projects,  I  have  supported  all  bills  for  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  them.  There  are  numerous  projects,  varying 
widely  in  type  and  character,  that  are  being  undertaken 
tliroughout  my  district  through  these  ageikcies.  and  X  have 
worked  to  secure  the  funds  and  have  oooperated  in  ev«ry 
Instance  to  haxten  their  completion.  School  projects  in- 
clude soh(X)l  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  at  White  Castle 
and  St.  Oabrinl,  a  building  at  Shady  Qrove.  addiUons  at 
Brualy,  rebuilding  of  the  Negro  school  at  SlidoU,  an  agrl- 
cultural  workshop  at  Varnado.  improvement  of  buildings 
and  grounds  tlxroughout  Tangipahoa,  and  many  others.  At 
present,  I  am  requesting  the  allotment  of  money  for  six 
new  school  building  projects  out  of  P.  W.  A.  appropriations. 
Employment  has  been  provided  for  the  needy  through  vail- 
ous  projects  such  as  Indexing  of  vital  statistics  at  Plaque - 
mine,  making  a  survey  of  public  utilities  in  Baton  Rouge, 
sewing  rooms  at  Oreensburg,  MontpoUer,  and  throughout 
West  Baton  Rouge  and  Tangipahoa  Parishes.  School 
lunches  arc  now  being  provided  for  at  Bogalusa,  St.  Fran- 
clsvlUe.  Tunica,  and  Covington.  Miscellaneous  projects  in- 
clude the  building  of  a  courthouse  at  Amite,  an  infirmary 
at  Louisiana  State  Unlversly.  general  Improvements  on  the 
old  State  capltol  at  Baton  Rouge,  library  services  at  New 
Roads  and  Port  Allen,  and  many  others. 

Being  a  World  War  veteran  myself,  a  liCglonnaire.  and  a 
member  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  L«e«lslatJon  Committee. 
I  have  always  had  a  deep  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
the  problems  confronting  these  victims  of  war.  I  have 
voted  In  every  case  to  help  the  veteran,  alleviate  his  suffer- 
ings and  that  of  the  widows  and  children.  I  gave  my  active 
support  to  H.  R.  5030.  which  provides  that  Spanish  War 
veterans  of  65  be  given  $60  per  month  pension,  and  if  re- 
quiring the  services  of  an  attendant,  $100  per  month;  H.  R. 
97S5,  which  liberalizes  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  govern- 
ing death-compensation  benefits  for  the  widows  and  clill- 
dren  of  veterans;  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  I 
have  worked  with  the  Vetersms'  Bureau  in  Washington  and 
their  local  offices  in  Louisiana,  and  the  American  Iicgion 
service  officers  to  clear  up  legal  entanglements  of  individual 
veterans,  and  have  In  many  cases  been  successful  In  helping 
the  veteran  and  his  family. 

I  have  supported  all  postal  legislation  that  would  be  of 
benefit  to  postal  employees,  carriers,  and  similar  agents  In 
my  district.  I  have  cooperated  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment m  Washington  and  my  constituents  in  Xioulslana  to 
secure  a  quicker  and  more  efficient  postal  service.  Through  our 
efTorts.  10  rural  routes  have  been  extended:  namely,  at  Boga- 
lusa. Hammond.  Independence,  Kentwood,  Mount  Hermon. 
Slidell,  3  In  the  vicinity  of  Frankllnton.  and  Lettsworth, 
while  3  others  are  pending  investigation.  Postal  service 
has  been  improved  at  IXnaldsonvUle  axMl  Port  Alien.  I  in- 
troduced H.  R.  8530  and  H.  R.  9758,  which  provided  fundi  of 


$76,000  each  for  post-<iffloc  balldings  at  Amite  and  Poncha- 
toula  respectively,  and  had  nxmierous  Interviews  with  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  urging  the  inclu.sion 
of  these  two  buildings  in  his  recommendations  to  the  Appro- 
priation Committee,  which  he  did.  The  bill  Is  now  in  con- 
ference. I  also  worked  suooeHfuUy  for  the  retention  of  post 
ofBcce  at  Bass,  Brlgnac.  and  Oreenwell  Sprints.  I  have  been 
Instrumental  In  having  an  inspection  made  at  Hammond,  la 
an  effort  to  procure  funds  for  enlarging  the  postal  facUltlea 
there. 

I  aided  In  the  procuring  of  an  allotment  of  $102,000  for 
the  Washington-St.  Tammany  rural  electrtc  project,  which 
win  provide  approximately  115  miles  of  lines  to  about  S56 
customers  in  Washington,  St.  Tammany,  and  Tangipahoa 
Parishes. 

X  have  worked  with  the  relief  agendcs  in  my  State  in  plac- 
ing persons  out  of  work;  Introduced  10  private  bills  to  aid 
constituents  seeking  redress  from  the  Oovemment;  worked 
constantly  to  secure  books,  pamphlets,  and  bulletins  of  all 
kinds  from  the  various  Oovemment  desMirtments  to  send  to 
schools,  libraries,  and  interastad  individuals  in  my  district: 
have  given  personal  attention  to  every  letter  from  a  oon- 
stituent,  acting  as  their  personal  representative  in  depart- 
mental Interviews  on  numerous  occasions. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  from  letters 
which  indicate  the  character  of  my  servloe. 

'  rxioUir.  I  am  happjr  thnt  you  hsv»  takctn  Uili  atuml  to  iw\9 
thf  pcHjr  m«n,  Dintlnuc  thia  uoUlo  nght  for  ih.i.  ur^t  hummii- 
tiiriiui  nMiMuro.  Yuu  can  ouvuit  uti  mv  uvl  ftll  uiy  friotidi  whan- 
«v«>r  M  buttle  oom«»."     (Judgo  0.  XrU  DuiKmi,  Pi«qu«tuin«.) 

"Yovir  rpwnt  tottmr  with  eopy  of  LoulaUtna  law  rwwivnd:  I  wisb  lo 

tnkn  ihm  opporiiiiilly  uf  rxui^MUUnti  ii»'  thnnkn  uf  ovjr  brrry 
sruwrra  U)  yovj  fur  iho  kindly  iiutmst  you  havo  atiuwu  m  a 
■ubjMt  of  vital  lnt«r«8t  to  ivory  oiUata  la  (he  Florida  pai-labea," 
(Majur  W.  11.  Maight.  Pu&chatoula,  May  10,  1U7.) 

"In  connootlon  wlUi  Loulataua  straw b«>rrlrii,  wa  ara  ai-raiiulni 
for  unc  or  our  fruit  ami  vtgataLie  csparta.  wixi  la  now  Ux  XdaHo, 
to  return  Saat  within  the  sazt  8  waaka.  Wa  shall  plan  oq  haviag 
him  In  Waahlngton  tor  a  ttw  days,  during  which  lime  wa  ahail 
arrange  a  (tonfrrfnco  with  youraaif  aad  a  rapraaauiattva  of  Ur. 
PvrkluB'  offior.  Fullowltxg  such  a  caxxfareuoa,  our  Mr,  Pubat  will 
go  to  LouUiana  for  the  purpoaa  of  oonfarrtng  with  Mr  t»*^^^^*^tn 
and  hlB  itAJT  We  will  advlne  you  of  definite  dates,"  (F  W.  WW- 
cox,  director  of  mftrkellug  agraementa,  November  30,   1837  ) 

What  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture said  to  Jimmy  Morrison— letter  of  January  21,  1B34: 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  good  record  which 
Oongreaaman  CJiurrvm  la  msJilng.  He  la  a  man  of  flna  ability, 
and  by  hla  eameatnaes  and  effortB  in  behalf  at  his  paople  has 
•amed  the  raq;>ect  and  confldeuoa  of  hla  ooUaaguaa  in  the  Houaa." 

(Congressman  Maxvin  Jovaa.) 


"Pleaae  expreaa  to  Oongreaaman  OuviTrH  otir  appreciation  of 
his  courteey  in  keeping  us  adrlaed  of  developments  reapectiz^ 
Louisiana  strawberries."  (W.  G.  Meal,  General  Crops  Section, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  28,  1937,) 

"This  Is  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  12;  your  interest 
in  the  strawberry  growers  of  Louisiana  is  appreciated."  (H.  A. 
Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  May  28,  1088.) 

What  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  said  to 
Jimmy  Morrison,  letter  of  May  17,  1988: 

"When  I  visited  the  Tt»de  Oommiaalon,  X  diacovered  that  Con- 
gressman  GaurrrH  had  been  very  active  In  behalf  of  airawberry 
growers.  He  la  one  of  the  beat  friends  of  agriculture  In  CongreM. 
He  Is  constantly  In  oommunlcatlon  and  In  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
othera,  who  daaJ  with  this  great  prohlem  anU  working  unoeaatng ly 
In  behalf  of  the  farmers." 

"I  know  the  patlenta  at  the  Oarrllie  Hoapltal  and  alee  tlM  of- 
lelali  in  ohM-ge  of  tlM  boapttal  feel  very  gnUeftil  for  the  ^>leBtf id 
work  you  have  done  and  are  doing  for  aU  of  tham. "  (Smith  W. 
Purdum.  Fourth  Aaslatant  Poatmaater  Oeaeral  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Buildings,) 

"We  are  very  grateful  to  you.  Comrade  Oetrrrrif,  for  all  theae 
favors,  aad  we  hope  to  have  the  pleeaure  of  aeetng  you  here  again 
some  day  and  iliowtag  you  that  your  kindnaaa  really  la  appre 
olated  not  only  by  the  veterana  hare  but  the  patient  body  also, 
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and  we  feel  that  w»  owe  to  you  a 

the  buildlBgi  which  we  will  get  won. 
Marine  HosplUi   Post,  Carvllle.) 


arge  share  at  gratitude  for    | 
(AUred  8.  Buah.  adjutant. 


satlsf  I  ction 


"We   luire  noted  with  great 
the    approval    of    the    renovation    . 
Carvi!le.   and  for  additknal  facilltlet 
New    Orleans      Your  efforta    In    behajf 
rwult  not  only   In  taelr  physical 
In  the  service  they  render  but  will 
butlon  to  LoTiJalana  and  New  Orleani . 
of   Conunerce.) 


the  annotmcement   of 

_.   for   the   lepTCsarlum    at 

at   the  Marine    Hospital   In 

of   these    InstituUons   wUl 

jvetnent  and  consequently 

1  Iso  be  an  Important  contri- 

^^  (New  Orleans  Association 


pro  ect 


"Sincere  th^ntem  and  appreciation 
and  congratulations  upon  your  bucc^m 
Innu  ) 


4or  your  efforts  in  our  beSialf 
•     (Senator  Ralph  Hebert, 


"Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  an 
accomplished  In  getting  the  bUl  separating 
Eudora  and  other  works  out  of    thu 
(Harry  Jacobs,  chief  State  engineer.) 


"I  am  grateful  to  you.  and  I  know 
Nation  and  their  widows  realize  the 
latlon.  they  will  likewise  be  appreciative 
man  Olxxm  OaxswoLS.   ot   Indiana. 
Veterans'  Legislation  Committee.) 


'  hat  when  the  veterans  ot  the 
ultimate  effect  of  this  legls- 
of  your  eflorU."    (Congress- 
chairman  oX   the   World  War 


"We  wish  to  take  this  means  of 
the  help  you  so  generously  gave  In 
compensation  due  widows  and  minor 
War  veterana."     (Mrs.  Xvm  Baugh 


ihowlng  our   appreciation  for 

(onnectlon  with  our  clalia  for 
children  of  Spanish- American 
children,  Morganza.) 


aiid 


1.  was  glad  to  read  In  the  Times 
an  appropriation  of  ITS.©©©  for  a 
behalf  of  the  Rotary  Club  and 
you  for  your  good  work."     (Mayor  J 


Ilcayune  that  you  had  secured 
jfflce  building  at  Amite.    In 
citizens  of  Amite,  I  wish  to  thank 
3.  Ooldsby,  Amite.)  i 


*7t  is  men  like  yon  that  we  need 
watching  the  work  of  our  Louisiana 
been   a  credit  to  our  State      Let 
Williams,  terminal  train  master,  Angela.) 


"1  want  you  to  know  that  your 
handling  of  the  request  of  o\ir  locil 
■ernce   is  the   subject   of   extensive 
munlty  ■■     (Mayor  H.  A.  Poise.  DonalfasonvlUe.) 

••We  deeply  appreciate  your  effort  i 
post-ofBce  building  here."     (City  Council 


appreclat  Ion 


"Allow  me  to  express  my 
you  are  doing  for  the  rural 
nrtsh."     (O.  Q  Price,  county  agent. 


"For  your  vote  on  this  amendment 
•very  farmer  in  America,  and 
sidee  in  the  rural  distncu."     | 
man  of  the  public  power  bloc  In  the 


"My  ftrst  thought  on  American 
kindness  to  me."     (Carlos  Aceves.) 


The  Navy  Marine  Memor  al,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

B.  JENKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUi: 

OF  NKW  HAirPSHIRS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
Tuesday.  Junk 


RXiX>ltD 


Libiary 


Bfr  JENKS  of  New  Hampshln 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
ment  regarding  the  Navy  Marin* 

House  Joint  ReaoluUon  403 
ported  to  the  House  by  the 
appropriation    of    $189,634    to 
Memorial  which  Is  now  sUndini; 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Those  responsible  for  this  oiemorial  are  the  Ameolcan 
people  themselves,  who  have  coiitributed  $340,000  toward  its 


others  on  the  wonderful  Job 

the  Morganza  from  the 

Flood   Control   Committee." 


I 


In  Washington.     I  have  been 

nen.  and  I  am  sure  they  have 

good  work  go  on."     (S.  B. 


tie 


nceptlonal,  able,  and  prompt 

people   for  improved  poetal 

commendation   In   this  com- 


in  assisting  us  In  getting  a 
of  Ponchatoula. ) 


for  the  splendid  work  that 
electTlfl4atlon  project  In  St.  Tammany 
St.  Tammany  Pariah.) 


you  deserve  the  gratltyde  of 
of  every  woman  who  re- 
n  J.  K.  EUnkin.  ehair- 
Hoxise.) 


especially 
Coniressma 


I  oil   is  to  thank  you  for  your 


! 


PRESENTATIVES 
7.  im 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
I  include  a  short  coni- 
MemoriaJ. 

has  been  favorably  re- 
Committee,  requests  an 
Complete   the    Navy   Marine 
on  Government  ground  in 


realization  through  a  memorial  association  formed  in  1923-24 
which  promoted  tliis  patriotic  project. 

Among  who  sponsored  the  cause  were;  Former  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy— Denby.  Wilbur,  and  Adams.  The  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  NavT.  Hon.  Claude  A.  Swanson,  sponsored,  in 
1934.  the  appropriation  of  $13,000  to  transport  the  metal 
cast  of  the  memorial  from  Cleveland  and  set  it  in  place. 
Others  among  the  countless  spon.sors  were:  Hon.  Dwight  F. 
Davis,  former  Secretary  of  War;  Hon.  James  W.  Davis,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Labor;  Hon.  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury- :  Hon.  Hubert  Work,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  Hon.  T.  V.  O'Connor,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Umted  States  Shipping  Board;  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Maj.  Gen. 
John  A.  Lejeune,  former  Commandant  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps;  Rear  Admiral  P.  C.  BiUard.  former  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard;  Admiral  Eberle;  Admiral 
Coontz:  Rear  Admiral  WiLson,  former  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy;  Rear  Admiral  Benson;  Ad- 
miral Jones;  and  more  than  a  score  of  other  rear  admirals, 
as  well  as  more  than  20  State  Governors  and  thousands  of 
prominent  men  and  women  all  over  the  land. 

The  object  of  the  cau.=:e,  that  of  honoring  our  sea  services 
and  those  who  died  in  it.  moved  the  people  to  send  con- 
tributions from  every  State  and  passession  of  the  Union, 
New  York  State  leading  with  more  than  $100,000  down  to  a 
few  dollars  from  Hawaii.  Over  2.000,000  school  children 
and  teachers  contributed.  Every  unit  of  the  Navy  itself 
is  represented  in  this  fund. 

The  Government  in  1934  appropriated  $13,000  to  trans- 
port the  metal  cast  of  the  memorial  from  Cleveland  to 
Washington  and  set  It  in  place.  At  that  time  there  was 
still  a  hope  that  with  the  improvement  of  conditions  the 
memorial  committee  could  be  reorganized  and  its  activities 
continued.  This  expectation  was  never  realized;  the  com- 
mittee is  now  defunct — many  of  its  members  having  passed 
away,  others  having  been  badly  hit  by  the  depression. 

The  appropriation  of  $189,634  would  entirely  complete 
the  memorial  according  to  the  official  plans  approved  by 
the  Pine  Arts  Commission. 

Eighty-three  and  one-half  percent  of  this  appropriation 
would  go  to  cover  material  and  labor.  It  would  provide 
work  and  sustenance  for  a  period  of  about  5  months  to 
640  persons  at  the  quarries  and  to  60  persons  in  Wash- 
ington, D,  C. 

"Hiese  figures  have  been  checked  up  by  two  sets  of 
Government  estimators  and  found  correct  and  conservative. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  approved  the  appropriation. 
In  view  of  these  three  outstanding  facts,  (a)  the  moral 
and  financial  participation  of  the  people;  'b)  the  national 
importance  of  the  patriotic  object  of  the  memorial;  (c)  the 
practical  benefit  of  this  appropriation  to  700  persons  now 
imemployed.  no  objection  to  this  appropriation  can  be  of 
such  moment  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably  straightened 
out.  If  completed  by  the  Government,  the  history  of  this 
memorisd  will  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. In  Its  unfinished  condition  the  memorial  is  detri- 
mental to  the  appearance  of  the  surrounding  grounds,  and 
Is  a  stain  on  our  patriotic  responsibility.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Government  to  complete  it. 


The  Life  Insurance  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF   MINNKSOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  7.  1938 

Mr.    BERNARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    several    weeks    ago   this 
country  celebrated  Life  Insurance  Week — in  honor  of  the 
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second  largest  industry  in  the  United  States.  Life-insurance 
executives  occupied  whole  pages  of  daily  newspapers  praising; 
what  they  wrre  doing  for  humanity.  Tlie  Herald  Tribune 
of  May  9.  1938,  quotes  from  one  enthusiast: 

Life  in.'^urance  is  a  suonc;  force  at  work  bgainst  the  rise  of 
fascism  brcnr.se  life  Insurance  stands  on  the  side  ot"  tlie  philosop!  y 
of  cooperation  against  the  philiisophy  of  conflict.  This  Is  because 
life  Insurance  affords  economic  security  to  the  individual  wlule 
the  ri-o  of  dictatorships  Is  born  of  econonaic  taaecurity  and 
res-olting  despair. 

On  examination  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  turns  out 
that  the  insurance  industry  Ls  today  a  force  for  fa.scism 
rather  than  against  it;  for  it  is  fighting  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize,  a  right  which  has  come  to  be  a  symbol  of  democ- 
racy. Less  ostentatious  in  their  attack  than  Mr.  Girdler  or 
Mr.  Ford,  the  large  industrial  insurance  companies,  the 
Metropolitan,  John  Hancock,  Prudential,  and  Colonial,  have 
in  the  name  of  their  50.000,000  policyholders,  himdrcds  of 
thousands  of  whom  are  trade-union  members,  consistently 
violated  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  is  a  fit 
subject  for  investigation  by  the  La  Follette  Committee  on 
Civil  Liberties. 

The  Metropobtan  Life  Insurance  Co..  above  all  the  others, 
has  been  the  most  flagrant  violator  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  spirit  of  industrial  democracy.  It, 
above  all  the  others,  has  led  the  fight  against  unionism  of 
its  agents  and  in  so  doing  has  actively  indulged  in  the  prac- 
tices which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  La  Follette  com- 
mittee. The  public  deserves  to  hear  what  this  great  com- 
pany has  done.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know,  for  its 
29,000,000  policyholders  are  the  actual  owners  of  this  mu- 
tual company.  It  is  their  stewards,  who  in  their  name 
violate  the  Wagner  Act. 

The  Metropolitan  began  its  campaign  against  unionism 
by  v^Titing  every  agent  in  New  York  City  a  threat  of  aban- 
doning the  writing  of  new  business  and  dispensing  with  the 
use  of  an  agent  in  collections.  This  is  a  threat  to  every  one 
of  the  26,000  agents  throughout  the  country.  I  quote  from 
the  letter  of  Leroy  A.  Lincoln,  president: 

Tou  should  know  now  that  your  company  will  not  hesitate  to 
subordinate  the  writing  of  new  business,  abandoning  it  alto- 
gether if  necessary  so  as  to  devote  Its  entire  attention  to  existing 
policyholders.  It  will  make  available  to  them  erery  facility  for 
paying  their  premiums,  whether  ordinary  or  Industrial,  at  the 
home  office  or  at  diatrict  ofltees.  dispensing  with  the  use  of  an 
agent  for  this  purpose  to  the  extent  and  in  the  case  where  It  may 
become  necessary. 

This  bald  and  brazen  threat  was  followed  by  an  unpar- 
aiJed  series  of  intimidating  and  coercive  actions  on  the  part 
of  managers  and  company  managers.  Agents  were  and 
still  are  literally  hounded  by  their  superiors  to  resign  from 
the  Industrial  Insurance  Agents  Union.  They  are  being 
forced  to  join  a  company  union,  the  Employees  Fidelity 
Organization,  whose  founders  pledge  themselves  "to  uphold 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  our  most  efBcient  executives  and 
directors,"  whose  bulletins  to  members  are  most  informative. 
I  quote  from  one: 

It  Is  a  source  of  consolaUon  that  outstAndlng  Industrial  leaders 
with  American  principles,  such  as  Pord,  Knudsen,  Douglas,  Girdler, 
and  so  forth,  who  always  have  been  stanch  supporters  cf  the  law, 
now  come  forward  and  state  in  no  tincertain  terms  that  the  exact 
and  undeniable  cause  of  our  present  recession  is  entirely  due  to 
the  manner  Ln  which  the  Wagner  Act  was  administered  by  a 
prejudiced  and  biased  Labor  Board.  Each  of  these  Individuals 
has  stated  unequlvocably  that  the  rulings  In  thdr  cases  definitely 
asBoclated  the  Labor  Board  to  the  C.  I.  O. 

To  further  coerce  the  members  of  the  Employees  Fidelity 
Organization,  union  agents  are  being  visited  at  home  by 
their  managers.  Their  wives  and  children  are  urged  to  put 
pressure  upon  their  husbands — if  they  want  them  to  remain 
emplosred.  Accounts  of  active  unionists  are  given  extraor- 
dinary examinations  and  their  clients  are  visited  by  man- 
agers in  an  effort  to  find  some  error  which  would  excuse  a 
discharge.  Bo  truly  Fascist  has  this  attack  upon  democratic 
unionism  become  that  in  one  office  a  manager  forced  a 


dunce  cap  upon  the  head  of  a  union  man.  And  in  an- 
other the  dcoks  of  union  agents  were  segregated  from  the 

0  tilers. 

An  analysis  of  resignations  from  the  union  (.Liter  repudi- 
ated for  the  most  part>  would  prove  of  inter-est  to  the  La 
Follette  committee.  Every  rcsisnation  is  sent  by  reentered 
mail,  enclosing  a  union  membersliip  card  and  demar.d  ng 
a  return  receipt.  Accompanyir.g  letters  advise  the  un  on 
that  the  resignation  is  "to  take  effect  at  once"  or  "immedi- 
ately." None  give  reasons,  although  three  in  one  district 
sa'd,  "I  arrived  at  this  decision  for  reasons  best  known  to 
myself,"  and  another  succinctly  said  "my  interests  would 
(thus^  be  best  served."  Each  of  four  men  in  three  widely 
sepaj-ated  offices  individually  wrote  the  union  on  January 
25,  1938,  to  remind  it  that  though  they  had  re-signtd  on 
December  2,  January  21,  January  14,  and  January  17,  re- 
spectively, "in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding. 

1  herewith  tender  a  duplicate  resignation,"  Seme  of  these 
resignations  have  had  interesting  results.  One  agent's 
affidant  states: 


On  December  29,   1937,   Assistant  Maiiager 


hnnded   me   a 


typewritten  form  to  which  I  affixed  my  signature.  This  form.  In 
brief,  was  addressed  to  President  Lincoln,  and  stated  that  this  Is 
my  resignation  from  the  C.  I.  O. 

This  lucky  agent  received  a  personal  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent on  January  11,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  read  the 
agent's  letter  "in  the  spirit  which  prompted  you  to  send  it." 

On  February  5.  1938,  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  has  made  his  posi- 
tion clear  at  all  times,  in  addressing  the  compan^-'s  mana- 
gers at  their  annual  convention  in  New  York  City,  said: 

I  have  refused  and  shall  continue  to  refuse  voluntarily  to  giv* 
any  recognition  to  any  organization  not  representative  of  Metro- 
politan policyholders. 

And  when  the  union  won  an  election  in  New  York  City  and 
wrote  the  a^mpany  a  request  for  bargaining  Mr,  CImrle*  Q. 
Taylor,  its  second  vice  president,  bitterly  attacked  the  union, 
the  State  Labor  Relations  Act,  under  whose  auspices  the  elec- 
tion had  been  held,  and  New  York  State's  little  Wagner  AcU 
He  ended  by  refusing  to  bargain  with  the  union.  The  union 
filed  charges  against  the  company;  a  hearing  has  been  held 
before  the  Board,  and  a  decision  will  soon  be  handed  down. 
Meanwhile,  other  charges  are  still  pending  before  the  Board. 
Supported  by  several  hundred  affidavits,  they  show  that  the 
company  has  fired  a  half  dozen  of  the  active  imionists.  has 
oppressed  its  employees,  and  fostered  a  company  union 
which  combats  outside  influences  and  proclaims  the  "de- 
sire to  continue  unhampered  and  unmolested  our  loyal  and 
profitable  association  with  Mother  MetropoLtan." 

This  company  is  one  of  the  most  Important  Influences  in 
American  life.  Its  assets  rise  above  $5,000,000,000.  It  owns 
real  estate  in  39  States  and  Canada  amoimting  to  nearly 
four  himdred  million.  It  has  outstanding  mortgage  loans 
of  a  billion  dollars.  It  owns  stocks  and  bonds  in  hundreds 
of  railroads  and  other  utilities.  Its  influence  extends  to 
numerous  municipalities  whose  bonds  and  stocks  it  holds 
In  large  blocks.  What  an  influence  for  evil  it  can  be  II  It 
will.  What  control  it  has  over  the  labor  policies  of  not 
merely  its  own  agents,  but  over  railroads  and  towns  and 
cities  where  it  has  large  proprietary  interests.  And  how 
easy  it  is  for  the  managers  of  this  corporation  to  act  directly 
contrary  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  its  29.000,000  pol- 
icyholders, helpless  to  guide  the  use  made  of  their  monies. 
The  Metropolitan  actions  necessitate  a  congressional  in- 
quiry and  I  recommend  that  it  be  undertaken  by  the  La 
Follette  committee,  for  the  "biggest  company  in  the  world 
must  conduct  Itself  in  a  way  that  the  world  approves." 

In  his  recent  monopoly  message  to  Congress.  President 
Roosevelt  called  for  an  Investigation  Into  the  Insurance  com- 
panies. I  believe  that  such  an  Investigation  Is  long  overdue, 
and  that  It  will  reveal  financial  practices  as  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  policyholders  as  the  labor  policies  I  have 
described  here  are  dangerous  to  American  democracy. 
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Nebraska  Farmers  Can  Grow  Their  Own  Motor  i  What  the  Recovery  Program  Will  Mean  to  Min 


Fuel 


EXTENSION  0^  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


R  EPRESENTATrVT:S 


Tuesday.  Juiie  7.  193S 


STEFAN 


with  the  rapid  decline  in 
of  the  so-called  agriculture 
we  produce  too  much  food. 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prices  for  farm  products  many 
experts  continue  telling  us  that 
I  have  always  gone  on  the  assumption  that  we  will  never 
starve  on  too  much  food  and  im  old-fashioned  enough  to 
feel  that  it  is  a  sin  to  waste  o:' 
today  that  we  can  expect  to  have  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat 
arid  that  we  may  have  a  cary-over  of  about  200,000,000 
bushels.  Experts  here  are  worn  ering  what  they  will  do  with 
that  food.  I  have  even  heard  fome  experts  hopefully  point 
to  the  rust  which  they  believe 
which  they  say  may  result  in  bitter  prices  "if  the  damage  is 
Widespread."  I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  philosophy.  Mr. 
Spf'aker,  there  is  a  demand  in  ( lur  land  for  every  bit  ctf  food 
raLiCd  by  our  farmers.  There  h 
alleged  surplus  of  farm  produo . 

I  suggest  that  Members  of  th  s  House  study  the  possibility 
of  new  uses  for  our  farm  produ|:ts. 
all  of  you  start  studying  the 
has  as  its  purpose  new  uses  Idr  agriculture  products,  espe- 
cially the  manufacture  of  fuel  alcohol.  I  am  happy  to  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Parmer i  Union  of  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska Is  one  of  the  great  farn  organizations  which  is  fa- 
vorably inclined  toward  this  movement,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  the  manufacture  of  m  otor  fuel  from  farm  products. 

The  Farmers  Union  organiza:  Ion  of  my  State  Issues  a  very 


a  useXul  outlet  for  all  of  our 


I  especially  suggest  that 
;hemurglc  movement,  which 


valuable  publication,  known  as 


which  has  a  wide  circulation  smong  farmers.  In  the  June 
8  issue  of  this  vahiable  publication  Mr.  C.  McCarthy  writes 
briefly  about  farm  motor  fuel,  ind  by  leave  given  me  I  quote 
briefly  from  his  Interesting  art  cle: 

WS  CAM  UOW  ox  a  MOTOB  rtTXL  I 


C>r«at  intorwt  prvrmUs  In  any 
U  la  progTCM.  All  the  land  tor 
Hope  ruDJi  blgb     The  first  signs 

Nebraska  hM  no  oil  ««1U  m  jt\ 
enjoyed  &U   tbe  thrlUs  that  go 
pomt«d.    MmioDS  of  dollar*  are 
Only  a  rarored  few  can  poulbly  be 


community  whan  drilling  for  oil 

illM  around  la  put  \inder  le&se. 

oU  cause  Intense  excitement. 

but  many  nelgbborboods  have 

#ltb  drilling,  only   to   be  dlaap- 

siLnJc  In  dry  holes  year  aXtcr  year. 

In  tbe  money  If  oil  Is  discovered. 


ALOOBOL  HOKB-OBI  tWH  ANnXMOOL 


Nebisska 


fud 
resilts? 


Would  It  not  be  better  If 
att.«ntlon  to  producing  motor 
be  reasonably  sure  of  getting 
frcoa  aU  farm  crops. 

AloQhol    has   blgb    antllmock 
of  alcobol  with  gasoline  is  superl^ 
now  offered  the  motoring  public, 
lie  Idle  while  spending  hard- 
when   thsy  might   be  producing 

IQ  1837.  Nebraska  Imported 
91.iX)0.000   gallons  of  tractor   fueJ 
Immense  gaUonage  were  blended 
aIc3hol.  It  would  reqxilre  tb« 
to  supply  th«  demand 


omnxT  WILL 


IHstUlcTlcs  cost  monsy.  So  do 
Indulge  in  the  luxury  of  drilling 
sure  method  of  growing  part  at 

E>haU  we  continue  to  drain  the 
Into  the  poekeu  at  foreign 
(arm  industry  that  wUl  bring 
in  farm  communtttsa,  furnish 
farm   crops,   and   leaTS  lbs  profl , 
p«(ipte7 

Alcohol   plants   wlD  be  built 
▼eloped  an  outlet  for  aleohol. 
his  part  to  qwed  the  day  by  uslAg 


the  Nebraska  Union  Ftinner, 


farmers  would  turn  their 

on  tt\e  farm,  where  they  can 

Alcohol  can  be  produced 


lyropertles.      A    10-percent    blend 

to  the  best  antiknock  agents 

Why  should  farmers  let   land 

cash  for  antiknock  cooopounds 

Kunetlitnc  better  thexosolves? 

.000  gallons  of  gasoline  and 

and   other   distillate.     If   thts 

with  10  percent  of  agricultural 

tram  400,000  acres  of  land 


XUMOJ 


proCucta 


■mfa  PLAjrr 


!>ll  wells.     Shall  we  continue  to 

for  oU,  or  shall  we  develop  tiie 

our  motor  fuel? 

surplus  earnings  of  ouz  farms 

Oons.  or  shall   we  develop   a 

enjoyment  to  hundreds  of  men 

outlet  for  vast  quantities  of 

at  home  to  enrich   ov  own 

1^  Nsfaraska  when   we  have  de- 
]  iach  intsT«sted   farmer  may  do 
Agrol  in  his  motor. 


nesota    Farmers 
District 


in    the    Eighth    Congressional 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  7,  1938 

Mr  BERNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  recovery  program 
omnibu.s  bill  comes  out  of  conference  and  Is  approved  by  the 
President.  Farm  S^^curity  will  have  $175,000,000  for  con- 
tinuing its  work.  Thi-s  will  allow  moderate  expansion  of  the 
rural  rehabilitation  loan  program  beyond  its  present  scope. 
Around  $120,000,000  will  be  available  for  smaU  loans  to  farm 
families  on  or  near  relief,  who  are  unable  to  get  credit  from 
commercial  sources.  With  these  loans  needy  farm  families 
can  buy  seed,  tools,  livestock,  and  other  equipment  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  farming  on  which  they  depend  for  a 
living.  About  $30,000,000  will  be  available  for  direct-relief 
grants  to  needy  farm  families  who  cannot  take  advantage  of 
loans. 

HOW    MANY    NI33)T    TKRMTRS? 

Probably  half  a  million  farm  families  or  more  need  help 
today.  County  supervisors  for  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration report  they  know  personally  of  more  than  360,000 
farm  families  who  are  eligible  for  help  but  cannot  get  it 
now  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The  present  appropriation 
for  1938-39  is  woefully  inadequate,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
step  in  the  right  direction, 

rASM    SECrSITT    IN    THE    EIGHTH    DISTKICT 

In  the  Eighth  Minnesota  Congressional  •  District  3,683 
families  have  received  loans  under  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
ffram.  These  loans  total  $283,591,  There  are  "512  families 
In  the  district  who  are  known  to  be  eligible  for  loans,  and 
who  need  them  badly.  These  families  have  been  putting 
up  a  bitter  fight  against  want  and  hunger,  unaided  by  the 
Federal  Government  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion now  assures  me  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  512 
families  will  be  taken  care  of  when  the  new  recovery  appro- 
priation passes. 

WHAT    THESE    LOANS    MEAN   TO    A    FARM    FAlfiLT 

I  was  eager  to  learn  just  how  much  help  a  farm  family  In 
the  Eighth  District  gets  from  a  rural  rehabilitation  loan- 
Does  the  burden  of  repayment  weigh  so  heavily  on  these 
families  that  they  are  no  better  oCf  aft«r  the  loan  than  they 
were  before?  Heavy  interest  rates  and  debt  burdens  that 
follow  a  loan  from  the  banks  or  insurance  companies  have 
bowed  the  shoulders  of  many  farm  families  in  the  past.  It 
was  often  a  short  step  from  borrowing  to  eviction.  How  is 
it  when  you  borrow  from  Uncle  Sam? 

I  took  these  questions  to  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
Tjon  and  here  is  what  their  experience  and  figures  show: 

A  study  recently  was  made  of  384  typical  borrowers  in  our 
'llstrict.  When  they  first  applied  for  loans  the  average  net 
worth  of  these  families  was  $1,406.  At  the  end  of  the  1937 
orop  3rear  their  avfrage  net  worth  was  $1,733.  an  average  In- 
irrease  of  $327  per  family,  over  and  above  all  debts.  This 
means  a  total  increase  in  the  wealth  of  these  384  families  of 
$125,568. 

Many  of  the  families  in  the  Eighth  Minnesota  Congres- 
laonal  District  who  received  rehabilitation  loans  were  not 
farming  acreages  large  enough  to  support  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  their  families.  Farm  Security  Administration 
iiupervisors  have  made  every  effort  to  help  these  borrowers 
:and  farms  of  an  economic  size  and  to  obtain  some  security 
of  tenure  through  written  leases.  As  a  result,  the  aver.ige 
acreage  fanned  by  rehabiiitaUon  borrowers  in  the  district 
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has  Increased  from  24  acres  at  the  time  they  applied  for 

loans  to  34  acres  at  the  close  of  the  1937  crop  year. 

LmNG     STANDA»D8     EISE 

The  rehabilitation  program  also  has  produced  a  marked 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  borrowers.  Before  re- 
ceiving rehabihtation  loans,  the  average  family  studied  in 
the  Eighth  District  produced  and  canned  approximately  50 
quarts  ol  fruit  and  vegetables  annually  for  each  member  of 
the  family;  during  the  last  year  the  average  family  canned 
95  quarts  for  each  member.  The  average  production  of 
meat  for  home  consumption  has  risen  from  43  pounds  per 
person  to  61  pounds  per  person  in  this  same  period.  Re- 
habilitation borrowers  in  the  district  have  almost  doubled 
their  ownership  of  work  animals  since  they  received  loans. 
There  has  been  a  similar  increase  in  milk  and  egg  produc- 
tion for  home  cwisumption. 

HELP    FOR     FARMERS     IS     HEI.P    FOR     ALL 

Better  living  standards  and  a  new  grubstake  for  the  most 
needy  farmers  in  our  district  has  helped  all  our  people. 
Local  merchants  find  new  customers  when  farm  families 
have  nK)ney  to  spend.  The  coffers  of  towns  and  counties 
are  replenished  when  families,  long  tax  delinquent,  get  back 
on  their  feet.  Workers  are  better  able  to  find  jobs  when 
farmers  have  money  to  buy  manufactured  goods.  And  the 
land  itself  benefits  from  the  improved  farming  practices 
which  go  along  with  better  equipment,  renewed  hope,  and 
Government  advice,  and  instruction  in  scientific  farming, 
urr  us  cxjNTijruE  and  extend  this  work 

My  only  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration is  that  its  style  has  been  cramped  by  insiifficient 
funds.  Every  farm  family  in  the  United  States  has  a  right 
to  make  a  living  out  of  its  labor  on  the  soil,  to  farm  acres 
fertile  and  broad  enough  to  give  it  a  decent  living,  to  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  produce  It  consumes,  cash  with  which  to  buy 
the  products  of  mills  and  factories.  Every  farm  family  has 
a  right  to  feel  secure  from  eviction,  and  to  escape  the  clutches 
of  usurious  loan  sharks  by  turning  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
'ment  for  aid  when  it  needs  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  keep 
on  farming. 

I  have  fought  throughout  this  Congress  for  more  adequate 
appropriation  for  farm  aid — whether  that  aid  took  the  form 
of  benefit  payments,  rural  rehabilitation  loans,  or  an  attack 
on  the  problem  of  tenancy.  If  I  am  reelected  to  Congress,  I 
shall  keep  up  that  fight.  For  I  believe  that  the  economy  of 
the  whole  country  cannot  be  sound  so  long  as  the  poorest 
family  on  the  poorest  American  farm  is  hungry  and  insecure. 


Railroad  Unemployment   Insurance   Bill — H.  R. 
t.  10127 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday,  June  7,  1928 


STATEMENT    BY    T.    C.    C ASHEN.    OP    THE    RAILWAY    LABOR 
EXECUTIVES'    ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  railroad  unemployment 
Insinrance  bill  should  be  enacted  before  adjournment.  I  am 
including  herein  a  statement  compiled  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Cashen, 
chairman.  Railroad  Unemplosrment  Insurance  Committee, 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association,  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  and  information  as  to  what  it  will  accom- 
plish. The  legislation  has  the  support  of  the  20  standard 
railroad  labor  organizations,  composing  tbe  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association  and  representing  the  railroad  workers 
of  the  United  States. 


I.    CCKEXAL    COrrtTKT 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


The  bill  creates  a  national.  pcKjled-fund  system  of  ■unemploy- 
ment Insurance  for  railroad  workers.  To  that  end  Congress  as- 
serts its  constUutlonal  Jurisdiction  over  thi«  type  of  interstate 
employment,  and,  as  of  July  1,  1939.  requires  the  States  to  cease 
covering  this  employment  under  their  unemplojTnent-compensa- 
tlon  laws,  and  excludes  It  from  coverage  under  title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  line  with  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  BimpUfication  of  the  Social  Security  program.  It  is 
provided  that  both  old-age  and  unemployment  Insurance  for  rail- 
road workers  will  be  wholly  administered  by  a  single  P^ede^al 
agency,  on  the  basis  of  a  single  set  of  reports,  from  exactly  the 
Bame  employers,  paying  what  Is  In  effect  a  single  tax  because  the 
contributions  under  this  bill  are  levied  on  exactly  tbe  same  bas« 
as  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Carriers'  Taxing  Act. 

Sec.   1.  Definitions. 

8«:.  2.  Benefits. 

Sec.  3.  Qualifying  conditions. 

Sec.  4.  Disqualifying  conditions. 

Sec.   5.  Claims  for  benefits. 

Sec.  6.  Conclusiveness  of  returns  of  compeneatlon  and  oX  failure 
to  make  returns  of  compensation. 

Sec.   7.  Free   transportation. 

8.  CcntribulionB. 

9.  Penalties. 
10    Railroad  unemployment  Insurance  account. 

Sec.  11.  Railroad  unemployment  insurance  administration  fxind. 

Sec.  12.  Duties  and  powers  of  tbe  board. 

Sec.  13.  Excluslveness  of  provisions — ^Tranefers  from  State  un- 
employment compensation  accounts  to  railroad  unemployment 
Insurance  account. 

Sec.  14.  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  CompeuKatlon  Act. 

Sec.  15.  Transitional  provisions. 

Sec.   16.  Separability. 

Sec.  17.  Short  title. 

n.     StTMMAET     OF    MAIN    PROVISIONS 

1.  Cc>erape:  Identical  with  that  of  Ravlroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  viz.  Interstate  raUroads.  certain  of  their  operating  suijsldi- 
aries.  sleepmg-car  and  express  companies,  traffic,  and  slmUar  asso- 
ciations maintained  by  the  railroads,  and  railroad  labor  organi- 
zations. 

2.  Contributions:  After  July  1,  1939.  covered  employers  will 
pay  3  percent  of  wages  payable,  excluding  any  amount  In  ezoeos 
of  $300  per  mouth  payable  to  any  employee.  The  rate  is  the  same 
as  the  combined  rate  under  a  typical  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  and  title  IX.  The  wage  exclusion  is  the  same  « 
tiiat  in  the  Carriers'  Taxing  Act. 

3.  Railroad  tuiemployment  insurance  account:  Ninety  percent 
of  the  contributions  will  be  deposited  in  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment-insurance account,  to  be  maintained,  like  the  State  unem- 
plojment- compensation  accouuts,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  established  by  section  904 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  transfer  to  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment-insurance account  from  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion accoimts  of  the  balance  of  the  amotints  paid  to  them  by  the 
employers  covered  by  this  bill. 

The  railroad  unemployment-Insurance  account  can  be  used 
solely  for  tlie  payment  of  benefits. 

4  Railroad  unemployment  Insurance  administration  fund*  Ten 
percent  of  the  contributions,  together  with  any  additional  appro- 
priations which  Congress  may  make,  wUl  be  maintained  In  the 
Treasury  as  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  administration 
ftind,  to  be  used  solely  for  the  payment  of  administrative  cosU. 

U  this  fund  has  excessive  balances  after  1946.  such  part  thereof 
as  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  deems  proper  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account. 

5.  Qualifications  for  benefits:  An  employee  of  a  covci-ed  employer 
wiU  be  qualified  to  reoelTe  benefits — 

a.  Prior  employment:  If  within  Uie  appropriate  preceding  calen- 
dar year  be  had  earned  $iSO  or  more  from  covered  employment. 

b.  Waiting  period:  If  within  6  months  preceding  the  beginning 
of  any  benefit  year  be  iiad  had  15  consecutive  days  of  uatmpioj- 
meut,  or  2  half  months  in  each  of  which  thei-e  were  8  days  of 
unemployment,  for  which  benefits  were  not  paid. 

6.  Disqualifications:  An  employee  will  be  disqualified  for  benefits 
for  defined  periods  of  15.  80,  45.  and  75  days  for  such  reasons  as 
unavailability  for  suitable  worlc.  refusal  to  accept  suitable  work, 
voluntarily  quitting  without  good  cause,  discharge  for  mlsooiuluct, 
and  the  making  of  fraudulent  claims  for  benefits. 

An  employee  will  also  be  disqualified  for  benefits  while  on  a 
strilte  In  violation  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  or  of  the  rules  of  his 
labor  organization;  while  In  receipt  of  an  annuity  or  pension  under 
tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  or  old-age  insiiranoe  under  title  11 
ot  the  Social  Seciurlty  Act,  or  unempkiynkent  benefits  under  any 
State  unemployment  compensation  law;  and  during  any  month  (or 
hHif  month)  during  which  he  performs  50  percent  (26  percent)  of 
the  maximum  employment  allowable  to  him  imder  a  contract  of 
employment  providing  for  the  determination  of  his  compensation 
wholly  or  partially  on  a  mileage  basis. 

7.  Benefits :  Benefits  will  be  paid  for  each  day  of  total  unemploy- 
ment In  excess  of  7  during  any  period  of  15  days  in  an  amount 
zanging  from  4L'Z6  to  fS.  according  to  the  employee  s  total  earnings 
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trrm  coT»r«d  employmwit  Jn  •  . 
m.un  total  amount  of  bcneflta  pi 
p^nod  of  la  oionth*  wlU  be  80  t 
actcunt. 

BrnefJt*   an   paid   on   a  "dally 
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Id  order  not  to  pay  benefltJi  to  ■ 
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amount  required  to  be  transferred  lo  the  railroad  unemployment 

iMsvirance  account  ,.       w 

11  Tran.siMcnal  prrvlslon.s  Thrse  provide  thnt  If  a  worKer  naa 
started  a  hfnet\-  y<  ;ir  under  a  S.ate  1  iw  belwceu  July  1,  1938,  and 
June  30.  1939,  he  shall  *ie  "'.Wtibie  during  the  balance  of  such  year 
to  receive  brneflts  unde:'  th.s  blli    • 

a  If  qiiali.'^ed  as  of  J\ily  l  19;9,  at  the  rate  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled under  thla  b:ll  until  he  hius  drawn,  including  the  amounU 
already  received  under  iho  Stale  law.  the  maJtimum  payable  lo  him 

under  ihia  bill  .  ,     ,_  ,  *w 

b  If  not  q\i.illft'»d  a.<i  r.t  July  1.  1939  but  nolely  because  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill  Is  Ineligible  to  conlinvie  to  receive  t>enenu  under 
the  Slate  law  at  the  mlnlmun^.  rale  herein  provided  until  he  has 
drawn  the  balance  of  the  benetlia  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
bean  cuUUed  to  under  the  Stule  law. 
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Americanism 


EXTENSION  OP"  REMARKS 


The  plar  ta  to  be  edmtnistered 


by  the  lUllroMl  Retlremanl  Board,  which  U  given  the  Bece^ary 
t>ow*rs.  among  which  la  that  of  ippointing.  subject  to  clvH-aervice 
rtilea  and  rsgulatlons.  a  dir«:toi  of  unamployment  imuTance  at 
a  salary  of  110.000  pM*  year. 

The  Board  la  authorlwd  to  ee  «bllah  special  employment  ofllces 
lor  railroad  workers  and  to  snter  Into  arrangements  with  em- 
ployers, labor  organlaatlons,  Bias  uni-mploymrnt  compensation 
and  employment  service  agenclei.  and  others  to  assist  lu  lU  work. 


the    unemployed    for    work    and 


luthoriaed  employeea  of  tii«  Board 

uxj  claim  for  benefits.     I*ront  this 

determination  a  worker  may  apieal  to  a  district  board,  oonslstlug 


^he   Board,    of   employeva,    and   of 


employers.  The  Board  may  review  the  decUions  of  the  district 
boards,  or  permit  a  worker  lo  aF  peal  auch  a  decision  to  tbe  Board 
luelf 

After  all  admlnistrmtlTe  reme<tiee  within  the  Board  have  been 
exhausted,  any  claim  may  be  ap;>ealcd  to  the  Federal  courts. 

(c)   Reciprocal  arrangemenu  v  ith  other  unemployment>compen- 


workera  who  have  been  employed 


both  by  ruilroad  and  nonrallroal  employers,  the  Board  is  author 


by  which    (a)    If  a  8ta»e  agency 


pays  beneflta  to  such  worker*,  la  part  on  the  baats  of  their  rail- 
road employment,  the  Board  will  equitably  reimburse  the   State 


benefits  to  such  workers,  in  part 


<>n  the  baau  of  their  nonrallroid  employment,  the  State  agency 
win  equitably  ralmburae  the  Bourd. 

(d)  Advlaory  council*:  The  1  card  may  appoint,  wtthcut  com- 
}>enaatlon.  national  or  local  adv  sory  councils  of  representatives  of 
4<mployers.  employees,  and  Uxe  |  utUlo  to  dlseuaa  problem*  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  adminlsUaUoif  of  tbe  plan  and  to  help  in  the 
lormulatlon  oT  poUelea. 

•  Social  Beeunty  Act  and  8o!lal  Security  Board;  (a)  Title  m: 
Heetlon  908  1*  amended  by  piDVldlng  that  the  Social  Security 
Board  ahaU  make  no  certlfleatKo  for  payment  of  an  adminurra- 
Uf«  grant  to  any  SUto  UDempl)yment  compenaatlon  agency  If  It 
fiiKto  that  the  agency  (I)  doe*  not  make  It*  record*  available  to 
tlie  RaUroad  lUUrement  Board  or  (31  doe*  not  afford  reasonable 
(x»peratlao  to  every  FMeral  A|  ency  admlnleterlng  an  unemploy- 
ment insuraDoe  law. 

(b)  Title  IX:  SecUons  MM  a)  and  MM  (e)  are  amended  to 
oroTMe  for  tbe  Ballroad  TTnemi;  loyment  Insurance  Account  In  the 
XTnemployment  Tnist  Pimd.  8*i  tlon  901  (e)  1*  amended  to  exempt 
•aaployment  covered  by  tU*  bll   from  the  tlUe  DC  tax. 

(e)  IVanafer  from  mate  funis:  The  Social  Security  Board  la 
directed  to  determine,  by  agreeE  lent  with  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  after  oonstiltatton  wl  ;h  each  State,  a  rough  approzima- 
■:lon  of  the  balance  of  tbe  amov  aU  ooDeeted  by  each  State  unem- 
ployment eooapeneatlon  fund  pr  lor  to  November  1.  1939,  from  em- 
ployer* oovered  by  thl*  blU.  Uo  lea*  a  State  shaU  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaaury  to  timnafei  thl*  balance  to  the  Railroad  Un- 
i*mployment  Insuranee  Accotmi.  the  Social  Security  Board  shall 
ileauct  thl*  amount  from  it*  a  Imtmatratlvc  grant*  to  the  St^te. 
until  the  total  balance  ha*  betn  ao  deducted,  and  certify  such 
iunotint  for  depoelt  In  the  RaOi  oad  Unemployment  Insuhuice  Ac- 
oount.    Notwlthetandlng  the  p  eaent  reatrtetfoo*  in  seotlons  303 

a)  (5)  and  MM  (a)  (4)  of  tbe  Social  Saetirlty  Act.  the  SKate  may 
'Jten  ertthdraw  from  the  Uhem]  loyment  Trust  Fund  the  amount* 
which  the  Social  Beeurtty  Boail  finds  to  be  neceeeary  fbr  proper 
lulmmiacratlon  of  lu  unamploy  nent  oompenaatlon  law. 

10.  Dtstrtet  of  rv>hiw»fcia  Unci ipkqrment  Oompeaaation  Act:  The 
XXatrtct  of  Oolumhla  Unamployv  lent  Oompanaatlon  Act  1*  amended, 
<4r«etly*  luly  1.  IMS.  to  eadude  enplcvment  a*  defined  m  this  blU 
:&«m  txiter^e  both  ftar  oontrlb  itton  and  benefit  purpoee*  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteisury  to  make  th*  trander  of  the 


or 


HON.  E.  E.  COX 

UK   U  KG  Kin  A 

IN  THE  HOl'SK  OF  UKrUKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  7.  193i 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    I    B.  COX.  OF  GKOROIA.  JUNl  «,   1838 


Mr  cox.  Mr,  Sprnkf^r,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  tn  tho  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
me  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  Mercer  University.  June 
6.  1938: 

In  the  atmojiphere  of  this  university,  hallowed  by  a  century's 
sacred  mission  vt  leadlntJ!  the  human  mind  to  higher  understanding, 
the  spirit  ol  freedom  should  rionriah  One  should  find  It  possible  to 
divest  one's  self  of  all  .shum  and  pretense,  and  In  complete  self- 
forgetfulness  to  sponk  one's  mind  without  fear  or  hesitation.  Here 
greed  and  personal  ambltun  sliould  be  lost  in  the  search  for  those 
moral  qualities  that  measure  the  worth  of  a  man.  Here  truth 
should  find  a  willing  audience  and  ihc  earnest  heart  a  place  for 
honest  expression. 

And  BO  I  come.  In  humility  and  meekness,  to  be  sure,  but  under 
the  solemn  obligation  to  my  alrr.a  mater  and  my  brethren  to 
proclaim  and  defend  those  Ideals  and  principles  of  life  which  we 
call  the  American  way. 

"Americanism"  la  a  word  that  la  comprehensive  and  all -Inclusive. 
It  covers  a  great  range  of  human  concepts  and  human  endeavora. 
Like  "truth,"  "Justice."  "equality,"  "liberty."  and  other  such  ab- 
stract and  absolute  terms  which  embrace  the  sum  total  of  human 
hopes,  aspirations,  endeavors,  and  progress,  It  Is  a  word  often  mis- 
understood and  as  often  misused 

It  was  Socrates  whom  Plato  made  always  to  say  In  the  begin- 
ning of  a  dlscvLsaion.  To  tl' -  what  Is  It?  In  other  words,  let  us 
define  our  terms  in  order  that  our  minds  may  agree  upon  the 
meaning  of  what  we  say.  Let  us  speak  a  common  language  we  all 
understand. 

On  this  vast  continent  of  North  America  our  forefathers  found 
refuge  from  those  influences  which  they  felt  infringed  and  op- 
pressed and  paraly/ed  certain  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
believed  were  Inherent  In  man  by  reason  of  his  being. 

In  the  development  of  this  country  it  was  Inevitable  that,  with 
the  constant  inflow  of  those  fleeing  from  oppression  In  other 
lands,  the  time  should  come  when  the  complexities  of  a  modem 
civilization,  the  vast  differences  lo  be  found  In  regions  and  com- 
□aunlties  and  classes,  should  present  problems  of  contradiction, 
conflicts  of  views  and  Interests,  that  would  make  necessary  con- 
stant compromise 

The  complex  civilization  in  which  we  live  today  presents  the 
contradictions  of  Individualism,  majority  rule,  protection  of 
minorities,  equality  of  men,  checks  and  balancea,  consent  of  the 
governed,  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  liberty  of  conscience,  trial 
by  Jury,  sovereignty  of  the  people,  implied  powers  of  taxation,  rep- 
resentation, the  right  of  relief  from  arbitrary  Imprisonment  by 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  rights  of  capital,  tbe  rights  of  labor,  the 
rights  of  producers,  the  rights  of  consxinvers.  the  rights  of  private 
property,  and  the  responsibilities  of  public  utilities — a  thousand 
and  one  contradictory  and  conflicting  conditions  constantly  de- 
manding solution  or  adjustment. 

It  1*  my  concept  of  Americanism  that  the  destiny  of  this  Nation 
la  to  gather  together  this  multitude  of  divergent  political,  soclEd, 
and  economic  Ideals  and  Interests  and  Integrate  them  into  that 
higher  unity  that  will  bestow  upon  all  men  the  greateet  measure 
of  Jiistlce  with  the  mmimum  of  control,  limitation,  and  coercion. 
The  struggle  going  on  throughout  the  world  today  to  achieve 
the  equitable  adjustment  of  conflicting  Interest*  and  view*  la  the 
struggle  that  has  characterised  the  human  race  from  the  first  day 
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when  indtvldnals  eotight  to  congregate  and  aaaoetate  ta«ethcr  In 
a  common  eoclety. 

ITiroughout  all  history  there  is  presented  no  experiment  in 
government,  no  effort  to  achieve  equitable  adjustment  at  con- 
flicting human  rights  and  deetree.  so  euooesaful  as  has  been  that 
of  what  we  call  the  American  plan. 

Therefore,  It  aeecn*  to  me  we  can  agree  upon  tht*  definition  of 
Americanism: 

It  is  that  concept  of  Justice  and  truth  which  seek*  to  so  adjust 
the  Inherent  Ubertlee  of  the  individual  to  the  welfare  of  society 
as  to  provide  the  greatest  opportunity  for  progress  of  the  race, 
and  It*  individual  members,  toward  that  degree  of  dvlUsaUon 
wherein  truth  is  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  Justice  is  fKwctloed 
by  common  desire  and  not  under  coercion  or  threat  of  pimlahment. 
Since  long  before  the  dawn  of  history  men  have  sought  that 
form  of  government  under  which  could  be  schleved  perfect  Justice 
in  the  relations  of  man  with  nun;  the  most  beautifully  conceived 
and  theoretically  perfect  fornu  of  government  have  failed  because 
human  greed  selfishneee,  pride,  and  fear  Intervened  to  lmp)ede  the 
processes  of  that  higher  civil  las  tlon  which  me  all  so  earnestly  seek. 
There  have  bean  thoee  who.  with  tbe  uUnoat  sincerity,  have 
believed  that  a  benevolent  deapottem  Is  the  beat  form  of  govern- 
ment The  dlfllculty  with  that  concept  has  always  been  to  find 
a  benevolent  despot  who  could  remain  a  destx^t  and  stiU  be 
benevolent.  The  earond  dlftVoully  haa  been  to  find  a  despot  wue 
enough  to  be  truly  benevolent.  Ttit  third  dlfllculty  has  been  to 
find  a  despot  who  could  live  forever,  or  who.  with  divine  om- 
ni,Hcience.  oould  aetect  a*  his  *ucoea*or  another  benevolent  deitpot 
with  the  requisite  wiedom. 

Still  another  dlfllculty  has  been  for  eean  the  most  benevolent  of 
despots  to  find  tho*«  administrators  whom  they  reoulred  to  carry 
out  their  ideals  and  also  have  the  vision  and  the  benevolent 
motlvee  of  their  masters. 

Others,  like  Plato,  have  envisioned  a  Utopia  under  a  ruling 
class  In  passing,  I  may  say  that  In  this  country  today  are  many 
who  embrace  the  platonlc  theory  of  Utopia  under  the  rule  of  an 
Intellectual  oligarchy. 

I  think  thia  dream  of  ut<9la  created  and  ruled  by  an  In- 
tellectual oligarchy  haa  never  been  described  better  than  It  was 
by  Prankim  Delano  Roosevelt  when,  as  Oovemor  of  New  York.  In 
1930.  he  said: 

"The  doctrlTM  of  regulation  and  legislation  by  'master  mind*.' 
In  whose  Judgment  and  wUl  all  the  people  may  gladly  and  qiOetly 
acquiesce,  has  been  too  glaringly  apparent  ot  "Washington  during 
these  last  10  years.  Were  It  po.«Hrft)le  to  find  'mastw  minds'  so 
unselfish,  so  willing  to  decide  unhesiUtlngly  against  their  own 
personal  interesu  or  private  prejadioea:  men  ahnoet  Oodllke  In 
their  ability  to  hold  the  scales  of  Justice  with  an  even  hand;  such 
a  government  might  be  to  the  Interest  of  the  country,  but  there 
are  none  such  on  our  political  horteon.  and  we  cannot  expect  a 
complete  reversal  of  all  the  teachings  of  history." 

The  founding  fathers'  concept  of  that  government  whldn  we 
have  come  to  speak  of  by  the  all-lncluslve  term  "Amerlcsrilsm" 
was  the  concept  of  the  great  philoeopher  Splnoea.  Durtnp;  the 
I>eriod  of  the  1600*  be  wrote  this  profound  definition  of  govern- 
ment: 

"The  last  end  of  the  state  Is  not  to  dominate  men,  nor  to 
restrain  them  by  fear:  rather  it  is  so  to  free  each  man  frofr.  fear 
that  he  may  live  and  act  with  full  security  and  without  injury  to 
himself  or  his  neighbor.  The  end  of  the  state,  I  repeat,  is  not  to 
make  rational  beings  Into  brute  beasts  and  machines.  It  is  to 
enable  their  bodies  and  their  minds  to  function  safely.  It  is  to 
lead  men  to  live  by.  and  to  exercise,  a  free  reason:  that  they  may 
not  waste  their  strength  In  hatred,  an^er.  and  guile,  nor  act 
unfairly  toward  one  another.  Thus  the  end  of  the  state  is  really 
liberty." 

A  better  definition  of  Americanism  has  r>ever  been  wrlttim  by 
any  man. 

Americanism — like  Justice,  like  truth,  like  brotherly  love,  like 
virtue,  like  wisdom — Is  an  individual  quality. 

Someone  has  wisely  said  that  "governments  of  natlonfi  will 
be  what  their  peoples  are."  That  means  that  the  national  con- 
science Is  only  the  composite  of  the  individual  conacienoe  of 
the  Individual  citizens. 

We  may  compel  a  man  to  act  as  though  he  were  honest;  but 
he  can  be  truly  honest  only  by  his  own  desire  and  love  for 
honesty. 

We  may  compel  a  man  to  act  as  though  he  were  Just;  but  be 
will  be  a  Just  man  only  as  he  comes  to  love  Justice  above  his 
own  selfish  desires. 

We  may  compel  a  man  to  act  as  though  he  loved  his  neighbors: 
but  he  will  truly  love  his  neighbors  only  when  he  has  come  to 
love  Justice  and  honesty  more  than  his  own  selfish  desires 

The.se  qualities  are  of  the  mind.  They  can  be  Instilled  Into 
the  Individual,  but  they  cannot  be  injected.  They  can  l>e  nur- 
tured, but  they  cannot  be  compelled. 

Thoa  we  find  that  the  aim  and  end  ctf  Amerlcsmism  In  first 
to  persuade  ourselves — and  by  our  example  to  persuade  the  rest 
of  tbe  world.  Insofar  as  we  may — that  Individual  happinaEa.  In- 
dividual well-being.  Individual  prosperity  can  come  as  a  perma- 
nent blessing  to  mankind  only  as  and  when  the  takltvlduals  of 
the  race  team  the  lesson  that  truth  and  JasOoe  and  brotherty 
love  are  the  end  and  aim  of  all  human  existenoe:  It  Is  only  those 
attributes  that  can   assure   true   and  lasting  human  happiness 


and  oontentment;  without  the  goal  of  human  happiness  and  con- 
tentn^jit.  life  would  be  a  meaningless  enigma  of  futile  and  un- 
ending struggle. 

Regardless  of  all  the  clamor  of  argument  to  the  contrary,  we 
as  a  Nation  and  a  people  have  come  further  along  the  road  of 
progress  toward  a  real  appreciation  of  truth  and  justice  and  eoop- 
erauve  effort  m  America  than  any  other  nation  or  people  in  aU 
hiatory. 

There  are  thoee  times  when  It  seems  we  may  be  drifting  from 
the  moorings  of  that  ideal  government  described  by  Sptnoaa,  de- 
fined in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  hammered  out  upon  the 
anvil  of  experience,  written  into  the  Constitution,  and  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  our  fathers.  And  yet  it  Is  my  profound  ooavlotlon  that 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  our  people,  indlvidtially,  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  ideals,  by  the  mme  desire  for  Justice  and  truth 
and  brotherly  love  as  you  or  I. 

The  preecnt  tendency  in  politics  and  In  government 
to  be  away  from  Americanism — a»  we  have  defined  the 
and  toward  a  controlled,  regimented,  planned  national  life  axul 
actrvtty  under  toe  government  and  rule  of  an  intellectual  oligarchy. 
The  urge  u  to  sweep  aside  tboas  constitutional  gtaarantles  undsr 
which  our  country  has  frown  grsat  and  to  substitute  for  equal 
laws  Inws  of  equallratlon,  which  means  making  of  the  people 
little  eogs  in  the  Iron  wheel  of  a  great  sootaltned  stats.  When  the 
power  Is  once  establtahed  to  dieute  hours,  pay.  and  eonditions 
of  labor,  control  of  production  and  distrlbutton.  then  eoclety  ss 
a  "UvlBf  foroe"  will  die  and  individual  liberty  will  become  but 
a  gllmmartng  memory.  Be  that  as  it  ouy.  I  believe  the  same  ideals 
of  truth  and  Justice  and  freedom  will  again  lead  the  American 
people  back  into  the  light  at  that  concept  of  human  aanciation 
which  we  define  as  Ainerloanlsm. 

There  are  those  Umes  when  some  of  us  may  fsal  disootiraged 
as  we  ponder  the  pressnt  day,  with  its  horrifying  sxamples  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man.  the  attempu  of  dtetators  to  make 
brute  might  to  be  right.  And  yet.  as  we  stud)'  the  past,  w* 
KallM  what  a  short  time  It  has  been  In  the  history  of  man  sinoe 
individuals  lived  In  cai*ss;  when,  like  the  four-footed  animals, 
every  man's  fangs  and  claws  were  bared  sgalnst  his  neighbor,  and 
the  individual  was  a  soUtary  and  predatory  being.  As  we  look 
upon  the  clvtllaation  of  today,  even  with  all  of  tu  contradictions, 
its  complexities,  and  Its  faulta.  we  can  find  It  in  our  haaru  to 
utter  a  prayer  of  gratitude  that  we  have  come  so  far  up  that 
rugged  pathway  of  Individual  and  oolleetlve  endccvor  to  lire  at 
peaoe  as  brethren.  

I  have  said  that  the  end  and  aim  of  the  human  *trugcia  moss 
be  peace  and  oonteatment  for  the  individual.  What  other  aim  or 
end  oould  life  offer  than  that?  By  that  I  do  not  mean  the  drowsy 
lethargy  of  a  physical  eaae  and  oontentment.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  the  peaoefulneas  of  a  purely  matnrtal  well-being  By  tha* 
I  mean  the  peace  and  contentment  which  come  to  a  man  and 
warm  and  thrUl  his  deepest  being  when  he  can  realize  that  in  some 
Inrance.  at  least,  he  has  conquered  the  impulsss  of  bU  baser 
self  and  has  remained  true  to  the  Ideals  of  hU  higher  manhood. 
I  mean  that  peace  at»d  contentment  which  come  to  a  man  who  doss 
not  fear  his  fellow  men  because  be  has  In  his  thoughU  nothing 
that  his  fellow  men  need  fear  from  him  I  mean  that  peace  and 
contentment  that  spring  from  an  abiding  and  unshakeahle  faith  in 
a  Provlnco  that  has  done  all  things  well,  and  In  the  irresistible 
Impulse  in  Uie  great  heart  of  humanity  to  be  right  and  fair  and 
Just  If  only  It  knows  or  can  be  shown  how  to  be  right  and  fair 
and  Just 

There  Is  no  peaoe  and  no  contentment  that  can  come  to  the 
mind  of  man  to  bless  his  hours  on  this  sphere  to  compare  with 
the  peace  and  contentment  that  are  the  reward  of  the  man  who 
has  learned  to  govern  himself.  

Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  Americanism  we  are  spealdnc  of 
an  attempt  by  a  pieople  who  compose  a  nation  to  learn  so  to 
govern  themselves  that  each  one  win  require  leas  and  less  gov- 
ernment by  forces  external  to  himself.  The  nearer  we  reach  that 
goal  of  lndl\1dual  se'f-govemment  the  less  we  will  need  govern- 
ment by  national  and  Stato  legislatures  and  laws.  And  It  follows, 
as  a  logical  corollary,  that  thoee  people  who  require  the  least 
government  are  the  best  governed. 

So  then  Americanism  is  the  struggle  toward  Indivldtial  self- 
government  to  the  end  that  man.  through  enlightened  self-gov- 
emment,  may  achieve  the  maximtim  of  personal  liberty. 

There  Is  one  danger  we  face  today  which  each  and  every  one 
of  us  should  ponder  seriously.  It  Is  this:  it  is  a  traJt  of  human 
nature  that  the  more  the  individual  leans  tipon  government  and 
direction  through  forces  external  to  himself,  the  leas  and  less  In- 
clined he  Is  to  exercise  self-government.  That  was  what  iJenJamln 
Franklin  meant  when  he  said: 

"They  that  cfcn  give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  tem- 
porary safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

The  Immortal  Thomas  Jefferson  voiced  exactly  the  same  trtith  la 
another  way  when  he  said : 

"Dependence  begets  subservience  and  venality,  suffocates  the 
germ  of  virtne.  and  prepares  fit  tools  for  the  designs  of  ambition.'* 

Jefferson  saw  clearly  that  the  eaeenoe  of  Americanism  was  a  well- 
developed  sense  of  individual  independence  and  selX-reUanoe. 

Herbert  E^ncer,  that  great  English  student  of  government,  saw 
this  need  for  the  nurtonng  of  Individual  independence  and  self- 
reliance  as  the  great  preventive  of  a  weakened  iw|mlace  aad  bMt 
liberty.    On  this  point  he  saM: 
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*•     *     *    A  eanpantl^Iy  an*)  i 
lr.f  common  lnt«r««u.  axKl  acting 
ismexxat  advantage  ever  an  1 
pi.  Her  MMl  can  be  tmnight  to  act 
ciiilon.    Bene*  an  organiaatlon  oi 
•t«c«  of  growth,  beoomaa  1«m  and 

•••     •     •     iude«d.  tta*  more 
bfcome    the  more  la  there 
eierythng  u  'o  be  don*  for  tbem 
g^neralton  u  made  le«  famUlai 
ettu4    bjr    individual    action    or 
fnmiilar  with  the  attauuiMnt  at 
until  eventually  gov«mm«nt«l 
tJr.e  only  avmllabU  affenclaa." 

Now.  why  did  the  founders  uf 
we  call  American  lam?    It 
power  >«  a  eontaglon  whlcb  aoonei' 
t(io  long  continued  in  power,  and 
bifcauae  It  fecda  on  lt«elf. 

They  knew.  too.  aa  did  Spencer 
b«comea  oppr««lon.  and  tbat  op|i 
individual  and  preventa  the  monjl 
tlM  maaaea. 

The  utterance*,  the  totter*,  tta* 
cten  thla  country  ever  knew 
analnat  a  oentrallaed  petcmaltatlc 
*tC  wcakn***  and  dependeno*  In 
tloat  Juatice.  truth,  lor*,  ambttloii 
cin  be  d*Telop*d  In  th*  indlvldu^ 
i.'M  tndlTtduAl.    In  th*a*  last 
uhat   la  called   "planned   econon^ 
"planned  economy"  means  that 
(luoed.  ultimately,  to  an  abeolut}e 
tbelr  rlghta,  their  freedom,  their 
n    centrallaMl    goremment    at 
Amencaniam.    It    would    be    the 
would  breed  a  nation  of  weakll 
under  Poieles  In  Oreace  and  lats^ 

Modem  attempts  to  substitute 
nnd  worship  of  people  are  doomed 
Kuffertnf  on  th*  piut  at  th* 
pcasibto. 

Here  and  there  throtighout  thla 
<-rous  trickle  of  noisome  atreams 
iin   alien,   blasphenxms,   Oodleea 
yet  too  Mnall  to  poison  the  dear 
\tm  beware. 

That  alien  (>hlloeophy  which 
^vhlcb  repudlatea  the  vtry 
la  aeeklng  entrance  Into  our  land 

What  mors  deteatable  Idea  of 
tSuch  a  phlloeophy  would  d«ny  tc 
-vatchee  of  the  night,  twslde 
({reatest  solace  that  mother  love 
would  rob  the  gray  hairs  at 
:Lfe'B  aettlng  sun  of  all   promise 
-would  despoil  one  at  th*  portal  i 
cr  suoccr  and  leave  one  lost  In 
soul. 

What  a  grotesqus  mockery  for 
l-snge  the  Infinite  I 

The  loveliest  treasures  of  life 
raise  men  so  high  above  the  level 

How  futile  would  be  the 
that  have  hallowed  the  halls  of 
allsn  philosophy  were  to  find 

The  one  sure  bulwark  against 
prof  ans  phlloeophy  Is  that  Ame: 

No  more  do  we  want  that 
our  fair  land.    Unlike  In  name 
lying  principle  of  both  phlloeopb 
by  Justice  and  the  shriveling  oi 
groveling  servility. 

No:  there  is  no  philosophy  of 
xufScent  stature  of  our  manhood 

A  very  wiss  man.  the  Master  of 
here  nor  there  for  th*  Kingdom 
uhere  It  Is. 

When  Be  laid  down  that  precei^ 
Iisss  quest  for  us  to  seek  truth, 
or  there,  outside  ourselves, 
curselve*. 

Th«cfore.  I  say  to  you  that 
cherish  and  desire,  cannot  be 
liiouse  of  any  State,  or  at  the 
i:  within  oturaelvee;  and  we 
any  system   of   "planned 
agency  attonpts  to  do  our  wt 
uttempta  to  be  honest,  or  Just. 
for  us.    When  will  we  awaken 
government  can  do  these  thlii|^ 
things  for  the  Oovemment? 
cannot  b«  secured  for  us  by  a 
must  be  estabUsbed  In  govemmeiit 


body  of  oOclals.  coherent,  hav* 

under  central  authority,  has  an 

public  which  bsB  no  lettled 

^nitfdly  only  under  itrong  provo- 

oOclals.  once  passing  a  certain 

as  resistible. 

public  Instrumeatallttes 
In  cltlsens  thn  notion  that 
ltd  nothing  dons  by  them.  Each 
with  the  attainment  of  demred 
rlvat*  combinations,  and  more 
Lhem  by  governmental  agencies; 
come  to  be  thought  of  as 


his  Republic  cherish  thai  which 
use  tbey  knew  thst  the  love  of 
or  later  alTecu  all  men  who  are 

that  greed  for  power  is  inoatuble 

that  unrestrained  power  always 
Bsslon  crushes  Initiative  in  the 
and  splrltvial  enlightenment  of 
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private  conversations  of  the  wisest 

all  been   filled  with  warnings 

government  that  would  encour- 

he  people.    They  aaw.  as  we  see. 

Initiative,  and  accomplishment 

only  through  their  ezarcl»e  by 

years  we  have  heard  much  of 

'^    As  I   understand   the   term. 

American  people  would  be  re- 

dependence   for   their  security. 

privileges,  and  their  efforts  upon 

ngton.    That    would    not    be 

antithesis    of    Americanism.    It 

exactly  as  similar  sttempts  did 

preceding  the  fsll  of  Reme. 

\  be  sUte  for  the  Dlety  In  the  faith 

to  bitter  failure  and  a  cottseqiicnt 

pec^,  because  such  a  thing  Is  not 

Nation  w«>  can  detect  the  treach- 

fiowlng  out  of  the  filthy  pool  of 

philosophy.    These   trickles   seem 

stream  of  American  life,  but  let 

the  Ood  of  our  fathers,  and 
indivlllual  entity  of  the  human  being. 


government  could  be  coDcelved? 

the  mother  kneeling.  In  the  still 

cot  of   her  suSerlng  child,   the 

:an  know.     That  alien  philosophy 

shining  In  the  slanting  rsys  of 

of  a  hereafter.     Such  a  concept 

of  death  of   all  hope  for  mercy 

;he  black  despair  of  a  bewildered 

the  minds  of  finite  men  to  chal- 


are  thoae  spiritual   values  which 
of  beasts. 

of  teaching  of  cultural  values 

this  great  university  if  such  an 

in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

l|he  spread  of  such  a  material  and 

of  which  we  are  speaking. 

alien  philosophy  of  fascism  in 

are  one  In  effect.     The  xinder- 

Is  the  rule  by  force  Instead  of 

manhood  and  womanhood  into 
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I  OTemment  that  can  fit  the  mag- 

I  nd  womanhood  but  Americanism. 

Oalilee.  advised  that  we  seek  not 

of  Heaven,  but  within  ourselves. 


He  was  saying  that  it  Is  a  hope- 
Justice,  love,  accomplishment  here 
they  can  be  found  onJ>y  within 


fcund 


can  lot 


this  Amencanlsm.  which  we  all 

here,  or  there,  in  the  state- 

Oai^tol  In  Washington;  we  must  find 

find  that  Americanism  under 

wherein  some   governmental 

for  us.  attempts  to  govern  us. 

truthftil.  or  ambitious,  or  active 

Xi  the  immutable  truth  tliat  no 

:  or  us.  but  that  we  mxist  do  these 

win  we  learn  that  these  Ideals 

ifovemment.  but  that  those  Ideals 

by  us? 


A  "planned  economy"  Is  bound  to  be  as  futile  In  Its  result*  u 
would  be  a  "planned  truth,  ir  a  planned  Jvj.stlce,"  or  s  "planned 
love  of  our  fellowman."  dl-stilled  and  Injected  Into  us  by  some 
mythical  power  of  government 

The  conscience  of  a  man  l.<i  hn  own  priceless  prlvst*  poweaslon 
to  make  of  It  what  hr  wu;  When  any  power  or  authority  seeks 
tn  Invade  that  cnnwlpnci"  and  to  bend  It  or  to  mold  It  to  some 
external  plan  of  reninUi/ed  au'hority  upon  which  each  Individual 
must  depend,  that  1«  n  departure  frnm  what  we  understand  to  be 
Americanism,  and  is  th<?  boKinnlng  of  a  voyage  that  will  end  In 
ruin 

So  let  u«  seek,  not  h»»re  ror  there,  but  let  U8  rather  find  within 
ourselves  that  which  we  would  that  our  Oovernment  and  our  clvlll- 
ution  should  be 


The  Struggle  for  the  Grand  Coulee  Project  During 
the  Last  Two  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF   W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  7.  1938 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  approximately  a  year  and 
a  half,  covering  throe  sessions  of  Congress,  It  has  been  my 
privilege  and  my  responsibility  to  champion  and  defend 
reclamation  in  general,  and  Grand  Coulee  In  particular, 
against  a  variety  of  enemies.  In  this  I  have  had  the  able 
and  ready  cooperation  of  our  Senators  and  other  Members 
of  the  State  delegation.  Together  we  are  carrying  on  the 
fight  so  well  begun  by  the  eminent  former  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  Honorable  C.  C.  Dill,  and  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  Sam  B.  Hill.  Tliere  have  been, 
and  still  are.  those  critics  who  are  honest  and  sincere  In  their 
opposition  to  western  development,  but  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  problem.  Others  have  bitterly  fought  our  projects 
because  they  selfishly  fear  that  we  may  prosper  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  industrial  East.  The  judgment  of  still  others, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  is  unconsciously  influenced  by  propaganda 
of  the  private  Power  Trust. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  Department 
Appropriations,  I  have  had  to  assume  the  burden  of  meeting 
these  attacks.  I  have  b^en  glad  to  undertake  the  task  of 
acting  as  spokesman  for  western  development  because  I 
£im  eager  to  explain  to  doubters  the  wonders  that  are  being 
wrought  in  our  section  of  the  country.  And.  an  argument 
for  wise  public  use  of  our  vast  natural  resources  for  the 
common  good  is  an  argument  for  the  greatest  project  ol 
all.  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

In  short,  no  longer  a  judze.  I  have  become  an  advocate. 

Through  countless  hours  of  committee  work — many  of 
them  in  the  oppressive  heat  of  a  Washington  summer — the 
merits  of  Grand  Coulee  were  weighed  in  the  balance.  The 
tempers  of  men  grow  short  under  such  circumstances  and 
action  is  liable  to  follow  the  needs  of  immediate  economy. 
No  part  of  the  money  needed  for  construction  was  ever  as- 
sured until  it  was  actually  won  by  final  passage  of  the  vari- 
ous appropriation  bills. 

Yet,  after  all  of  this,  as  well  as  continuous  missionary 
work  in  private  discussions,  there  still  remains  the  job  of 
gaining  House  approval  for  each  item. 

It  is  this  phase  of  the  struggle  that  I  want  to  review 
briefly  in  order  that  what  ha^  occurred  may  serve  to  shed 
some  light  on  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

1  THE     FIRST     MAT     1937     DEBATB 

It  was  on  May  13.  1937.  when  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill  was  before  the  House,  that  I  first  naa  to 
take  the  floor  in  defense  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Con- 
gressman CcxKiN.  of  New  York,  had  just  launched  a  vigorous 
and  derisive  attack  upon  'these  mad  reclamationists — who 
i  are  going  to  shift  the  center  of  production  in  America." 
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I  answered  as  fcllowa— Quoting  from  the  Cohgussional 

Record  : 

It  seems  to  me  the  opriooents  of  reclamation  are  preaeed  Tery 
bard  if  they  have  to  go  to  the  point  at  sayliig  eKpendttures  for 
deTslopment  of  land  in  that  great  western  country  threaten  tbe 
existettce  of  this  Nation.  This  is  the  burden  o(  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Let  ma  give  you  just  a  few 
figures.  The  11  Western  States  have  in  them  0  percent  of  the 
population  of  thla  Union.  These  States  fall  tar  short  of  produc- 
ing their  requirements  in  either  agrieulture  or  induatxy.  To 
UluBtrate.  we  buy  annually  from  the  Bast  and  South  gias ,000,000 
of  corn.  hog.  and  pork  products;  i97Jia3A0  of  cotton,  cottonseed, 
and  textiles;  180,000.000  of  tobacco  and  tobaeoo  producta; 
•14.500.000  of  hard  wheat,  flour,  and  proeeesed  cereals;  $188,000.- 

000  of  Rutomoblles  and  motor  supplies;  $300,000,000  of  Insurance 
prpmlums. 

They  produce  but  4t4  percent  of  the  agrlcultiiral  producta  of 
the  Nation.  They  have  leas  than  3  percent  of  the  land  In  the 
11  Western  States  that  is  Irrigated,  and  $3  percent  of  the  area 
of  thoee  States  is  public  domain  and  belongs  to  the  people  In 
the  Bast  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  West.  We  can  develop  every 
poeslbls  acre  of  land  we  have  there  subject  to  irrigation  and  then 
not  supply  our  agricultural  needs.  Though  the  number  of  acres 
irrigated  in  the  11  reclamation  States  is  10,648.364  acres,  the  ulti- 
mate area  that  can  be  Irrigated,  carefully  conserving  the  water, 
would  be  61,500,000  acres.  It  is  evident  that  we  wiU  never  be  able 
to  meet  the  local  need. 

asAiro  ootTLB  nojvcr 

Now,  as  to  the  Grand  Coulee.  The  Grand  Ckmlee  Is  primarily  a 
power  project,  a  river  sind  harbor  development,  and  reclamation  Is 
an  incident  to  it.  It  is  the  greatest  project  of  its  kind  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  feasible  and  practicable.  It  is  tbe  key  structure  that 
will  unlock  the  mightiest  power  river  in  the  Nation.  It  harnesses 
the  second  largest  river  in  America.  It  does  not,  ss  the  gentleman 
says,  provide  for  a  lift  of  water  300  feet  high.  It  is  a  development 
that  will  finally  bring  to  the  American  people,  not  alone  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Washington  but  this  whole  Nation,  electrical  en- 
ergy to  the  extent  of  3,700.000  horsepower,  at  a  generation  cost  oi 

1  mlU  per  kUowatt-hour,  and  will,  flnaUy,  help  free  us  and  free 
the  rest  of  the  Nstion  from  the  curse  of  the  domination  of  the 
Power  Trust.     (Applaxiae.] 

Naturally,  having  lived  out  Weet  for  30  years,  although  I  was 
bom  In  Pennsylvania,  reared  In  Missouri,  and  Uved  there  in  my 
youth,  I  know  what  reclamation  and  Irrigation  mean  to  u»,  and 
I  know  what  they  mean  to  the  people  in  the  Bast.  We  send  every 
spare  doUar  we  have  back  here  to  the  Bast.  The  money  spent  upon 
Coulee  for  suppUes  and  materials  has  largely  been  spent  in  the 
Middle  West  and  In  the  East.  The  C.OOO  men,  or  approximately 
that  number,  working  there  now.  have  back  of  them  15.000  more 
men  working  in  other  parts  ot  the  United  States  who  hold  their 
jobs  only  because  C<rulee  is  being  built,  and  to  stop  that  project 
where  It  Is  now  would  be  the  height  of  folly.  It  would  he  a  most 
short-sighted  policy.  It  would  do  just  exactly  what  certain  selfish 
Interests  here  hope  will  be  done.  Stop  it  there  and  you  will  have 
a  great  concrete  block  across  that  mighty  river,  useless  and  worth- 
less, upon  which  you  will  have  spent  $e3 ,000,000.  Then  some  of 
our  friends  like  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  say,  "Look  at 
the  coloesal  blunder  of  the  New  Deal",  and  then  in  the  next 
breath  they  will  say,  "Better  let  private  power  people  have  it;  they 
win  make  somevMng  of  It." 

The  Power  Trust  of  this  country  Is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  building  this  mighty  giant  to  free  the  people  from 
Its  robber  rates.  This  is  what  is  back  of  attacks  on  Coulee,  and  I 
am  going  to  make  my  fight  for  this  project  upon  the  facts  as 
they  are. 

THE  WEST  IS  Snii   A  LAND   OF  OPPOBTTJNITT 

I  am  going  to  stand  with  the  rest  of  the  men  In  the  West,  and 
I  say  to  my  good  friends  In  this  Hoiise  from  the  Bast,  go  west 
just  as  soon  as  you  can  and  see  what  Nature  has  done  for  us  aU 
out  there.  It  is  yours  as  weU  as  ours.  We  ask  you  to  help  us  make 
the  most  of  it.  If  you  see  what  belongs  to  you  as  weU  as  us,  you 
wUl  have  a  dillerent  view. 

This  is  not  a  political  matter  In  any  sense  whatever,  and  It  is 
not  a  n^atter  of  crowding  somebody  out  at  some  other  place.  The 
lands  we  have  we  want  to  develop,  and  we  want  to  do  what  the 
West  has  done  for  50  years — say  to  the  people  in  the  East  who  are 
being  crowded.  "There  is  a  new  home  for  you  in  tbe  glorious 
West."  This  our  development  will  do  if  you  will  permit  it  to  go 
on  in  an  orderly  nuuiner.  unchecked  by  some  of  those  men  who 
have  narrower  views.     [Applause.] 

THK    DKBATK    VHTH    MX.    XICH 

later  in  that  same  day  another  persistent  opponent,  Mr. 
Rich,  of  Pennsylvania,  struck  out  at  Grand  Coulee.  Sincere 
and  steadfast  In  his  convictions,  Mr.  Rich,  also  a  member 
of  our  committee,  had  contested  every  point  In  reference 
to  reclamation  in  the  daily  hearings,  and  I  am  proud  Indeed 
of  the  compliment  be  paid  me,  but  it  is  dear  from  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  that  he  is  not  converted  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  policy  and  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
out  in  our  State.    Quoting  Mr.  Rich: 


ICr.  Ricii.  Now.  take  the  Oraad  Ooulee.     Rbbotfy 

harder  than  my  colleague  the  gentlMaan  from  Waahlngton  to 
get  this  appropriation.  We  started  out  with  seven  and  one-half 
mlUlon  dollars.  Mr.  Uurr  is  one  of  tbe  flneat  man  in  the  Bouse. 
He  goes  up  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budfet  and  tella  them  they 
ought  to  increase  that  to  81$.000j000.  and  they  do  it.  so  I  take 
my  hat  off  to  him  ss  being  one  of  ttaa  best  man  tn  the  Houae  at 
getting  things  paaed  by  the  Budgvt.  Ha  got  $lt,0004>00  for  that 
projeet.  I  question  whet^.sr  w»  should  not  leave  this  amotint  at 
■even  and  a  half  million  dolUn.  Wltai  all  due  reqpeet  to  v^ 
colleague  from  Oregon,  I  think  this  la  what  the  amount  should  be. 

Mr.  LsAVT.  If  the  fantleman  wUl  yleM  for  juet  a  moasent,  may  I 
stats  that  X  am  from  Washington,  not  Oregon,  and  Z  ajppr«oUt« 
deeply  the  tribute  the  gentleman  has  given. 

Mr  Rich.  I  cannot  do  anything  elae.  It  la  well  deserrad.  even 
il  you  are  from  Washington. 


m.  ciruciH 
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On  May  li.  1997.  tbe  House  was  stlU  laboring  over  the 
Interior  bill  when  Mr.  Cuixdi.  of  New  York,  (rflered  an 
amendment  to  cut  the  appropriation  for  Ormad  Coulee  from 
$13,000,000  to  $7,250,000  and  appealed  to  Congress  to  baH 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  ot  Redamatioa  with  the  compleUan 
of  a  low  dam. 

FoUowlng  are  excerpts  from  my  speech  In  reply  on  that 

occasion: 

It  Is  only  m  the  last  89  years  that  the  Amertcan  people  have 
become  oonaclous  of  tbe  fact  that  here  Is  aa  saaet  that  can  be  uti- 
lised as  a  perpetual  blessing  to  mankind  and  the  oae  of  It  in  no  way 
destroys  Its  edstenoe.  The  small  part  that  elactrtaal  energy  has 
had  in  buUdlng  the  greatasas  of  thla  Natkm  la  inslgnWInant  when 
compared  with  the  place  it  will  occupy  through  future  years.  Whan 
Its  poeslbUttles  first  began  to  dawn  upon  our  people,  we  were  in- 
different  concerning  It  and  tbe  souross  tram  whence  it  came.  Tbert 
were  a  few  men.  who  either  by  aoddent  or  bacaoee  of  greatar  vlakon. 
realiaed  this  significance  at  eleotrtelty  and  this  group,  with  few  ea- 
oeptlons,  set  about  to  monopollas  this  great  natural  resouree  for 
their  own  enrichment  and  to  tbe  detriment  of  all  the  people.  The 
product  of  this  selfish  policy  today  is  the  Power  Trust.  Tbe  result 
of  this  Individual  avarice  and  greed  Is  the  fact  that  electrical  energy 
which  is  developed  by  falling  water,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Bast, 
the  South,  or  the  Middle  West,  has  largely  been  loet  to  the  people 
and  gone  Into  the  control  of  private  proftt-taklng  oorporattona.  Thla 
to  true  in  a  degree  even  in  the  so-caUed  rscUmation  States  where 
more  than  half  the  land  is  stlU  held  by  the  Pederal  Government. 
Particularly  Is  this  true  In  reference  to  the  more  cheaply  and  easily 
developed  projects  whicdi  are  now  completely  under  tbe  dominatVoa 
and  control  of  tbe  private  power  intereata  in  tbe  Northwest  sec« 
tion.  in  which  my  district  is  located.  This  control  Is  vested  In  the 
Stone  ii  Webster  interests  and  the  Electric  Bond  U  Share.  A  few 
men  on  Wall  Street  are  the  sbsolute  and  unqualified  dictators  aa 
to  when  and  where  It  should  be  uaed  and  tbe  tribute  that  should  bs 
levied  for  Us  use. 

a  M^^K    ^W\#BwagB  ^w  ^^^Pa^^^^^a^^a^K    ^^  ^aaa%^^B  9    vp^a^a^aa     w  ^^^w^^^a    ^■sav^^^sv w^w^a 

There  is  one  exception  to  what  I  have  said  that  Is  outstanding. 
It  Is  the  Col\imbia  Rtver  drainage  system,  which  Includes  In  Its 
watershed  the  SUtes  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  a  portloa 
of  Montana.  Here,  aooordlng  to  recent  surreys  completed  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee,  there  Is  43  percent  of  the  Nation's 
hydroelectric  energy  developed  and  undeveloped.  What  is  even  more 
startling  than  this  is  the  fact  that  in  excess  of  00  percent  of  this 
hydroelectric  power  Is  In  ia>e  Columbia  River  drainage.  Whst  I- 
sm  endesvortng  to  point  out  Is  thst  here  we  still  hsve  a  field  for 
future  development  that  ta  its  possibilities  will  rank  well  with  the 
contnbutKms  made  In  the  past  by  homestead  lands  and  by  forest 
and  mineral  developments. 

POWEX   CONSUBCRJOM   IM   THX    HOaTHWXST 

The  question  Is  frequently  asked  vrhat  would  be  done  with  the 
power  developed  here.  In  tbe  four  Northwest  States,  when  this 
project  was  first  being  seriously  oonald«ed  in  1930,  there  was 
1.000.000  InstaUed  horsepower  of  electrical  energy.  practlcaUy  an 
privately  owned.  In  1934  this  had  increased  to  3.400.000  horse- 
power, and  in  the  Stats  at  Washington  tbe  increase  was  in  excess 
of  300  percent  during  that  14-year  period.  That  then  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  electrical  energy  In  the  four  Northwest  States  is  ap- 
parent today.  Many  essential  and  useful  natural-development 
projects  are  being  checked  by  reason  of  this  fact.  It  is  particu- 
larly true  that  developsnent  Is  retarded  in  the  mineral  field.  Rates 
charged,  with  the  excepUon  of  those  at  Seattle  and  Tscoma,  where 
there  are  municipal  planta,  are  in  many  Instances  far  htgber  tbui 
they  are  here  in  the  city  of  Washington.  At  my  home,  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  hydroelsctncal  plant  where  power  Is 
generated  by  the  private  power  companies,  I  am  req\ilred  to  pay 
60  percent  more  than  steam -generated  power  oasts  here.  In  acsne 
sections  of  the  Northwest  States  the  rates  are  200  psroant  higher 
than  in  this  city.  Bedxictlon  of  power  rates  equal  to  those  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  would  automatleany  reflect  itaelf  by  an  Increase  of  100 
percent  In  puwer  consumption.  This  alone  would  abaoft)  the  whole 
output.  It  has  been  demonstrated  for  3  years  now  that  eleetrleal 
Riergy  can  be  used  for  beating  homes,  and  is  proved  by  what  is 
being  done  in  Mason  City— tbe  town  owned  by  the  contractors 
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constructing  the  6Am  Hen  we  have  3.500  people  llTtng.  There  l 
U  not  ft  chimney  or  a  Binoke  Bt&ck  In  thla  entire  town.  The  tein- 
per*ture  for  more  than  60  days  diirlng  the  last  winter  was  from 
10  to  30  dfgreea  below  aero,  yet  Kvery  home  In  thla  city  was  ccm- 
fortahle  night  and  day  by  means  of  being  heated  through  electrical 
energy  sold  at  a  favored  rate  of  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  by  the 
priTate  power  companies  who  ar«  charging  my  neighbors  and  my-  i 
•elf  eo  mills  for  th<^  same  energy.  We  have  thU  charge  to  pay. 
even  th&ugh  we  own  our  own  c  istrlbutlon  sy? tem  and  are  right 
at  the  point  o:  generation.  Wtile  at  Mason  City  the  anergy  la 
transported  100  miles. 

TH«    MOWrr   8FTWT  OH   <  lOHSTaTTCTlON    AT  COTTl-n 

The  expenditure  of  this  morny  can  In  no  sense  be  said  to  be 
local,  and  It  has  been  one  of  th  !  factors  In  aiding  In  a  revival  of 
the  durable-goods  industrtea.  ¥Tiat  Is  far  more  significant,  how- 
ever, than  the  disbursement  of  the  original  cost  Is  the  startling 
fact,  based  ujwn  records  kept  fcr  a  long  period  of  time,  that  the 
■purchases  which  will  be  made  v  hen  thla  project  is  completed,  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  at  people  who  live  in  that  section. 
would  amount  to  200.000  carlo  tds  per  annimi  of  manufactured 
and  proteased  materials  coming  from  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Bsat  and  the  South.  Truly  this  is  a  national  project  and  vital  to 
national  development.  There  li  nothing  about  It  that  can  be 
called  partisan.  It  was  Inlttatid.  surveyed,  and  reported  favor- 
ably upon  under  Republican  Piealdents.  but  actual  development 
was  bcfun  under  a  Democratic  E>realdent.  It  Ls  a  national  herit- 
age. It  belongs  to  all  the  people.  lu  complete  development  will 
open  a  new  frontier,  modem  In  its  conception,  and  bring  with  it 
the  proxnlae  of  a  new  day  to  blMs  not  alone  the  region  In  which 
It  U  located  but  the  entire  Nat  on.  The  appropriation  sought  to 
continue  this  work  should,  by  all  mean  a.  be  allowed,  and  the 
continued  approprlatlona  to  coDiplete  It  to  the  point  where  elec- 
trical energy  la  actually  being  lenermted  should  likewise  be  given 
willingly. 

It  would  b*  ft  fitting  tribute  to  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
courage  of  a  great  leader  who  Itas  repeatedly  demonstrated  upon 
Uiottsands  of  occadona  that  he  baa  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men 
at  heart  for  thla  Oongreaa  to  i  uthorlze  appropriations  In  a  sum 
•uAclcnt  to  keep  thla  pro}ect,  nlghtleat  of  its  kind  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  as  an  ererlastlng  inonument  to  that  leader  Pranklin 
D.  Booatvelt.     [Applause.) 

THX  BATTLB  OT    ItSS 

This  year  the  story  has  been  much  the  same,  except  the 
opposition  has  been  even  moie  pronounced  and  determined. 
Grand  Coulee  was  threatene<l  on  March  2,  1938,  when  Mr. 
Laxbutson,  of  Kansas.  prop)Ged  an  amendment  to  the  In- 


terior Department  biH  to  cu 
successfully  steered  through 


This  sum  would  have  been  w(  ef uUy  inadequate  to  insure  un- 
interrupted prosress  of  construction,  as  everyone  knows. 

I  again  took  the  floor  to  m  eet  this  attack  of  antireclama- 
tlonlsts  and  ultraconservatlv^L 

In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

from  Kansas  seems  to  hare  almost 

had  its  origin  in  an  emergency 

are    numerous    undertakings 

in  the  llghc  of  present  knowledge, 

the  large  majority  Justi:fy  them- 

human  misery  and  better  the  lot 
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Mr.  Lsarr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlonan 
an  obsession  agalnat  anything 
fund    expenditure.     I    know 
throughout  this  country  which 
we  might  say  were  not  wise,  bu ; 
selves  by  what  they  did  to  relievp 
of  mUlioos  at  Americana. 

With  rsgard  to  the  Coulee 
•vfn  though  I  rscogniae  the 
with  this  matter,  thla  dam  will 
one  of  the  greatest  undertakings 

Mr    LAManraoM.  Mr.  Chalnnap, 
question  7 

Mr.  LxiTT.  I  am  sorry;  I  have 

This  ia  the  key  dam  on  the 
the  North  Am^can  Contlnsnt 
nver  in  point  of  flow  in  the 
to  ths  great  Colorado  Rlv«r  an^ 
Dam  is  finished  five  times  as 
In  a  given  time  as  over  Boulder 
of  1.800.000  kUowatU  of  electric^ 
In  30  or  2S  years  1.300.000  acres 
the  earth  will  be  brought  Into 
for  sevaral  hundred  thousand 

I  say  thla  advlaedly     Why? 
district  which  last  year  pumpec 
feet:   paid  a  power  charge  of 
return  of  $60  per  acre  above  thla 
This  U  right  in  the  heart  of 
Irrigated  by  the  Coulee  Dam. 

I  know  what  some  of  the  critic^ 
power  people  say.     They  aak 
power?"     Let  me  answer  that 
you  show  me  a  place  in  the 
the  world  where  more  electrical 
consumed  locally  If  the  ratea  are 

Mr  O'Vmai.  at  Kentucky    Mr 

Mr   LxAVT.  I  cannot  yield  now, 
anothar  thought  I  want  to  bring 
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the  $13,000,000,  which  I  had 
my  committee,  to  $10,000,000. 


and  I  believe  I  speak  advisedly 

I  am  a  partisan  in  connection 

stand  out  in  American  history  as 

of  its  kind  In  this  period  of  time. 

will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
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)nly  S  minutes. 

tlest  river  for  power  purposes  on 

The  Columbia  River  la  the  second 

Uiiited  State*.     With  all  due  respect 

the  Boulder  Dam.  when  Coulee 

water  will  flow  across  the  dam 

There  will  be  a  development 

energy,  primary  and  secondary. 

of  the  richest  land  on  the  face  of 

pioduction.  making  available  homes 

Afnerlcans. 

know  of  a  85-acre  farm  in   that 

weU  water  from  a  depth  of   100 

per  acre,  and  still  made  a  net 

charge  In  the  production  of  apples. 

tpe  region  that  wiU  ultimately   be 
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United 


say.  and  I  know  what  the  private 

are  you  going  to  do  with  the 

Question   by   aaklng   another.     Can 

States  or  a  place  anywhere  in 

energy   is  produced  than  can  be 

hzed  at  the  right  figure? 

Cpalrman.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

my  time  is  so  Umlt«d  I  have  Just 

out,  and  then  I  will  certainly  yield 


to  my  fair-minded  and  genial  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Do  you  know  that  within  a  fe-v  hundrnd  miles  of  this  giant  power 
development  there  He  the  greatest  phosphate  beds  on  the  face  of 
the  earth?  Six  billion  six  hundrod  million  tons  of  raw  phosphate 
are  available  there  Within  the  next  day  or  two  we  will  receive 
a  message  Irom  the  Chief  Executive  with  respject  to  phosphate  and 
its  significance  m  our  national  life  and  development.  The  T.  V.  A. 
has  demonstrated  that  cheap  electrical  energy  makes  phoephat« 
available.  This  deposit  m  the  Northwest  is  owned  by  Uncle  Sana. 
It  Is  on  forest-reserve  land  almost  entirely.  If  we  develop  the  power 
at  this  project  we  are  assured  always  of  an  adequate  supply  of  phos- 
phate upon  which  all  p!ant  and  animal  life  depends.  Again  let  me 
repeat,  the  Coulee  Dam  is  the  ktv  dam  that  unlocks  the  whole 
Columbia  River  development.  Nuwhere  in  the  Nation  do  we  pos- 
sess a  like  resource. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr  O'Neai,  of  Kentucky  Mr  Chairman,  T  ask  unanimous  consent 
that    the    genfleman    may    proceed    for    1    additional    minute. 

Mr  Lambektson,  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  2 
additional   minutes,   In   order   that   I   may   ask   him  a   question. 

The  Ckajuman  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Kentucky  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr    Leavt.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  O  Neal  of  Kentucky  As  a  memt>er  of  the  subcommittee  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
gentleman  from  Washingrton  since  his  arrival  here.  I  wish  to 
state  publicly  that  no  cause  has  ever  had  a  finer  champion  or  a 
fairer  warrior  than  ha.s  the  State  of  Washington  and  Grand 
Coulee  have  in  Ch.^hles  H  Leavt  He  has  been  intelligent,  ener- 
getic, and  always  ready  to  plead  the  cause  of  Grand  CouJee.  I 
personally  believe  the  State  of  Washington  has  In  Chajujb  H. 
Leavt  an  asset  almost  equal  to  what  he  thinks  of  Cotilee  Dam. 
[Applause  ] 

Mr.  Leavt  I  appreciate  this  unexpected  compliment,  but  I 
doubt  if  I  deserve  it.  The  gentleman  has  not  yet  come  to  a  full 
realization   of    the   significance    of    the    Coulee   Dam    project. 

A  few  moments  later  Mr.  Rich,  always  a  warm  personal 
friend,  but  still  a  consistent  opponent  of  Government  aid  for 
reclamation,  seconded  this  generous  tribute  paid  me  by  Mr. 
O'Neal,  but  was  unrelenting  in  his  stand.  Following  his  ad- 
dress a  vote  was  taken.  By  a  narrow  margin  the  amendment 
was  rejected  and  the  appropriation  sustained  at  $13,000,000. 

AGAIN   ANSWERING  THE  CRITICS 

On  April  6,  1938,  the  Interior  bill  was  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  there  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  a 
damaging  article,  based  upon  misinformation,  alleging  that 
there  was  no  market  for  the  power  to  be  generated  at  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee.  In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight 
and  combat  attempts  at  distortion  of  the  facts  by  partisans  of 
special  interests,  I  made  the  following  statement  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Record  of  the  above  date.  This  was  an  op- 
portunity to  remind  my  colleagues  that  benefits  arising  out  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  project  are  not  confined  to  our  district. 
The  project  is  national  in  scope  and  significance — a  unit  in  a 
Federal  program  that  will  bring  a  richer  life  to  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

raLSE    raOPAGAWDA    CONCiaiNTNG    POWER    MARKET 

Recently  there  appeared  In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  an 
article  written  by  Harold  Fleming  purporting  to  quote  facts  and 
figures  indicating  that  upon  the  completion  of  Coulee  Dam  and 
the  Installation  of  its  18  giant  hvdmelectrlc  generating  units  there 
would  t>e  a  vast  amount  of  surplus  electrical  energy.  I  do  not 
challenge  the  good  faith  of  the  writer  but  I  challenge  his 
knowledge  of  the  .«ubjert  that  he  pretend.?  to  discuss.  His 
figures  as  to  total  installed  generating  capacity  are  not  those 
furnished  by  reliable  P^Kleral  agencies,  but  rather  those  given  out 
as  propaganda  by  the  Power  Trust  of  America,  He  states  a  maxi- 
mum Installed  capacity  fleure  and  then  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  use  is  about  80  percent  of  such  ln.stalled  capacity.  To 
be  fair,  or  if  he  understood  his  subject,  he  would  have  to  say  that 
no  hydroelectric  plant  ever  preitnds  to  have  a  use  equal  to  the 
Installed  capacity.  bfK:au.=e  the  variation  of  the  water  fiow  from 
maximum  to  minimum  mu.n  be  taken  Into  account.  A  60-  to 
80-percent  consumption  from  a  hydro  plant  is  about  the  maxi- 
mum that  can  be  lu-^ed  In  other  words,  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  hydrogenerated  power  needs  to  be  classified  as 
primary  power  and  st-condary  power,  and  In  our  western  streams 
about  one-third  of  the  maxl.'num  generation  is  secondary  power 
which  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  continuous  flow. 

Nr\'ER  TOO  IfCCH  ELECTHIcrTT 

The  ruthless  private  power  Interests  of  America  have  become 
desperate  and  reckless  since  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
Stages  Supreme  Court  on  holding  companies,  the  effect  of  which 
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te  to  ultimately  dissolve  their  vicious  corporate  scheme  by  which 
they  have  been  consistently  robbing  American  citizens,  and  when 
I  read  articles  such  as  I  have  Just  referred  to  I  cannot  refrain  from 
being  led  to  believe  that  if  they  were  not  Inspired  they  were,  at  any 
rate,  suggested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  complete  answer  and  chsdlenge  to  those  who  assert 
there  is  a  danger  of  an  oversupply  of  electrical  energy,  in  light  of 
the  hundreds  of  lises  to  which  that  magic  power  is  being  put  today, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  United  States  does  such  surplus 
exist,  if  the  rates  to  the  ultimate  consumer  are  sufSclently  reason- 
able. It  Lb  well  to  a&k  those  who  assert  a  danger  of  overproduction 
of  electrical  energy.  Where  in  this  country,  with  rates  such  as  are 
being  charged  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  by  Its  municipal  plant,  is  there 
an  existing  surplus? 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportimlty  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  through  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  to  other  fair-minded.  Impartial  American.^  every- 
where, the  true  facts  concerning  the  construction  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  and  this  brief  statement  in  reference  to  the  use  of  electrical 
energy. 

THS   hatden-o'mahonkt  amxndment 

When  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  came  back  to  the 
House  from  the  conference  between  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers, a  most  Important  amendment,  and  one  which  we  had 
long  sought,  had  been  added.  It  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  $29,000,000  in  miscellaneous  receipts  from  naval  oil  re- 
serves to  the  reclamation  fund.  Established  In  1902.  this 
fund  is  replenished  by  repayments  from  completed  projects, 
plus  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the 
Western  States,  and  Is  to  be  used  to  reclaim  additional  land 
in  the  States  from  whence  It  came. 

Having  made  my  principal  address  In  support  of  this 
amendment,  the  text  of  which  is  too  lengthy  to  permit  re- 
production here,  but  which  appears  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record  for  April  26,  1938,  the  dilstingushed  chairman  of  my 
committee,  Congressman  Edward  Taylor,  reserved  additional 
time  for  me  to  elaborate  upon  my  arguments,  and  present 
additional  facts  to  establish  the  fairness  of  our  request  for 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  reclamation. 

Mr.  Tatlor  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Leavt.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  restUt  will  be  that  an  additional 
10.000,000  acres  in  those  17  Western  States  will  then  be  developed. 
When  the  reclamation  revolving  fund  has  completed  development 
work  in  the  western  third  of  the  United  States,  that  entire  revolv- 
ing fund  then  reverts  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  general  ex- 
penses.    There  will  not  be  one  dollau-  of  loss. 

Some  may  say  that  we  shoiild  not  spend  money  that  rapidly  In 
reclamation  work.  The  best  spent  doUars  In  America  today  have 
been  those  spent  upon  reclamation.  Why?  Did  you  know  that 
58.400  families  have  left  the  "dust  bowl"  region  in  the  last  4  years 
and  have  gone  westward?  In  my  State  we  have  something  like 
15.000  of  those  families,  which  average  5  persons  to  the  famUy. 
Forty-two  thousand  families  have  come  eastward.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  public  charges,  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity. 

Last  year  a  Government  project  was  opened  down  at  Klamath, 
Oreg..  comprising  67  units.  Thirty-two  hundred  men  applied  for 
homes  on  this  project.  Ex-service  men  were  given  preference,  and 
1.500  of  the  applicants  were  ex-service  men.  There  were  67  homes 
given  out  and  that  many  families  that  had  theretofore  been  on 
relief  are  now  able  to  begin  standing  on  their  own  feet.  Three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  families  are  stUl  seeking 
an  opporttinlty  to  be  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  acre  of  western  land  subject  to  reclamation 
ought  to  be  brought  Into  production  to  help  solve  the  present  very 
pressing  problem  of  unemployment.  May  I  refer  to  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  and  In  making  the  statement  I  am  not  criticizing 
nor  finding  fault.  I  am  commending  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
for  the  gallant  fight  they  have  made.  They  represent  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  that  buUded  America.  But  I  make  the  statement  to 
show  that  the  policy  Is  not  a  wise  one  where  the  Gtovemment 
merely  gives.  The  accumulated  contributions  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  North  Dakota  amounted  to  ^50,000,000  In  the 
last  few  years  to  keep  people  from  starving  to  death.  How  much 
better  it  would  have  been  to  have  spent  $50,000,000  to  water  the 
land  and  let  the  p>eople  make  their  own  living. 

MUST  HAVE   MORE   MONXT  THIS  TXAX 

In  order  to  keep  the  construction  work  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  moving  at  the  maximum  it  Is  necessary  that  there  be 
available  $25,000,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  1939  and  the 
like  sum  for  the  following  fiscal  year,  "nils  is  also  necessary 
in  order  to  complete  the  contract  within  the  time  limit  fixed. 
There  was  a  fight  to  even  get  $13,000,000  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation this  year.  I  am  hopeful  now  that  we  will  get  the 
necessary  additional  funds  out  of  the  new  relief  bill  that  has 
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Just  passed  to  carry  the  work  along  through  the  coming  year 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  we  may  keep  the  6,000 
trained  employees  at  the  site  of  the  project  gainfully  em- 
ployed, and  in  order  that  we  may  be  prejMired  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  electrical  energy  that  our  region 
is  now  experiencing,  and  also  that  we  may  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  repay  the  Government  for  the  cost 
of  this  great  structure. 

I  have  presented  the  case  for  more  money  to  every  official 
In  authority  here,  showing  them  the  wisdom  of  expediting 
this  work.  I  have  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  would  keep 
the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dam  at  work;  It  would  also 
keep  employed  at  points  away  from  the  dam  thousands  of 
people  who  supply  the  materials  used ;  It  would  make  potslble 
the  completion  of  the  new  contract  within  the  time  limit 
fixed;  and,  finally,  it  would  prove  to  be  among  the  wisest 
expenditures  of  public  funds  in  these  trying  times. 

KOTHINO  TAXOr  rOB  CKAMTB) 

Everywhere  along  the  line  I  have  received  encouragement, 
and  the  justice  of  my  argument  has  been  admitted  to  me  per- 
sonsdly  by  the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  and  the  leaders  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  The  tremendous  Importance  of  this  project 
caused  me  to  feel  that  I  can  take  nothing  for  granted  and 
must  keep  up  my  efforts  in  convincing  those  who  still  do  not 
understand  its  great  national  significance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  today  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  a  great  electrical  age,  and  In  the  near 
future  we  will  see  cheap  electrical  energy  playing  a  major 
part  In  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  security  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  We  must  hasten  the  day  when  the  cheapest 
electrical  energy  in  all  the  world  will  be  made  available  to 
the  American  people;  when  tens  of  thousands  of  new  homes 
will  be  provided  for  deserving  American  citizens  on  the  most 
fertile  soil  on  the  North  American  Continent;  when  the  un- 
told mineral  wealth  lying  on  all  sides  of  this  great  project 
will  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  our  Nation;  and,  finally, 
when  a  new  and  great  electrical  empire  will  be  established  In 
this  great  country  of  ours  to  enrich,  bless,  and  bring  happi- 
ness to  millions  of  our  people. 

I  am  proud  that  it  has  been  my  privilege,  in  a  small  way, 
to  aid  In  bringing  a  better  understanding  concerning  the 
merits  of  this  great  project  to  my  coUesigues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  have  had  a  part  in  fighting  the  bat- 
tles for  this  marvelous  undertaking  during  this  Seventy-fifth 
Congress.  It  is  a  task  so  worthy  that  no  sacrifice  in  Its  per- 
formance is  too  great. 


Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A,  EATON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday.  June  7,  1938 


RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED   BY   THE    NATIONAL   AORICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JUNE  2,  1938 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  National  Agricultural  Conference 
held  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  2,  1938: 

Whereas  no  nation  experiences  a  permanent  prosperity  tinlesa 
agriculture  is  prosperoiis;  and 

Whereas  Increased  cash  income  to  the  farmers  of  the  coxintry  la 
followed  in  a  varying  but  short  period  of  time  by  increased  total 
wages  paid  to  labor,  increased  factory  production.  Increased  flow  of 
goods  through  the  channela  of  distribution,  increased  use  of  ttmo*- 
portation  faciUtiea.  and  IncreMcd  national  Income;  and 
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EXTENSION   W  REMARKS 


HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALTORNIA 


REPRES  ENT  ATTV'ES 


Tvemtap,  J  me  7.  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  I*r.  Speak  jr,  a  problem  which  h&s  been 
with  tis  for  a  long  Ume,  and  which  will  probably  continue 
to  be  with  US  until  we  take  co  astructlve  action  to  remedy  it, 
is  the  problem  of  the  himdr?ds  of  thousands  of  virtually 


by  economic  conditions  from 
moTing  from  State  to  State 


without  settled  residence  aniwhere.  It  is  encouraging  to 
Itnow  that  a  great  many  Uioughtful  people  are  turning 
their  attention  to  this  questio]i.  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 


develop  a  constructive  policy 


and  vital  problem.    I  wish  to 
from  Mr.  CBrien's  article, 
are  these  transients?  he  says: 


quote  a  few  paragraphs  taken 
yiswcrlng  the  question.  Who 


have  heen  following  the  harveat. 
mills,  building  bridges 
dlapoaaeaaect  farmers 
industrial   flelda   wtildi  are   now 


miln 


irlU 


The  settlement  laws  are  the 
bla  welfare.     Beme  States 
rnt  tf  be  haa  been  gone  a 
paid  taaea  to  the  State 
neara.    The  machinery  to 
and  dtlea  aaetadaa  ttaa  aonreaWefat. 


anl 


are  real  pioneers  who  hav  t  enough  initiative  about  them  to 
get  up  and  nsove  on  to  greener  jiasturea  when  the  state  of  affairs 
at  home  prevents  good  living  stafxlards.  There  Eu-e  those  who  are 
translenta  because  for  years  they 
woilitng  tn  the  amusement  woridi  raUroads 
attd  highways,  lumbw  camps,  salftng  the 
aBfd  "boooaera"  In  many  other 
cjoaad  and  furnish  no  work. 

Oticutting  the  relief  ivobleiii.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  this  to  say : 


barrier  betweeu  the  transient 

not  reoognlne  a  peraon  as  a 

though  he  might  have  lived 

hie  tmmadlate  community  for 

administer  relief  In  most  States 

Two  Stataa  at  this  tlBDc  pro- 


from  the  proposals  and  suggestions  that  are  being  trade. 

I  recently  read  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
Worker  for  April,  written  by  I  [r,  Tim  O'Brien,  which  I  think 
is  a  helpful  contribution  to  onvr  thinking  on  this  perplexing 


vide  relief  for  the  outsider  In  one  the  limited  prcrtislons  call  for 
municipal  lodging  house  or  fltphovise  fare 

When  such  a  condition  e-vlsts  the  welfare  of  the  transient 
becomes  a  national  problem  The  W  P  A  ,  Social  Security  A*^. 
relief  laws,  unemployme:i:-ir..';ura:;rr  a:;p:Ki(  <  provide  no  benefits 
for  anyorve  without  residence  Right  now  there  is  pending  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act—  the  VoorhLs  amendment 
(H.  R  9256)— which  would  provide  care  for  the  migratory  worker. 
The  transient  is  entitled  to  this  relief  When  he  does  f^nd  employ- 
ment he  pairs  into  the  wx-  al-atn-urlty  fund  and  State  insurance 
funds.  To  collect  Insurance  withcvjt  resident  status — that  is  some- 
thing else. 

Legislators  seem  to  forset  the  transient  Is  a  cltlaen  as  Important 
to  the  Commonweal'h  fcs  he  cti/en  who  has  a  vote  The  transient 
la  neceeaary  to  the  well-be;.ng  of  Industry  Your  favorite  seasonal 
reaort  would  not  open  were  it  not  for  the  transient  worker  The 
railroads  depend  upon  this  type  of  worker  to  maintain  roadbeds 
and  do  special  construction  work  You  would  never  enjoy  s  circus 
were  it  not  for  the  migrant  worker  They  are  vital  to  the  work  of 
our  time  What's  more  they  are  men  They  pay  taxes,  though 
they  ^et  no  rt-turn  The  food  markets  of  the  coun*r>-  adequately 
furnish  our  needs  oniy  because  of  the  vast  army  ol  migratory  farm 
and  harvest  hands 

The  lack  of  concern  for  this  cla."?s  of  pecple  has  dangerous  pos- 
dbUitlea  for  the  union  worker  If  they  are  not  provided  for  by 
the  State,  they  are  availabie  b.<=  a  supply  of  cheap  lalwr.  The 
morals  and  health  of  these  travelers  are  oftentimes  serlotisly  im- 
paired Thotisand.^  roam  around  without  medical  attention.  It 
has  tieen  found  that  thou.'»ands  of  them  are  tubercular  or  are 
Infected  with  venereal  diseases.  You  can't  keep  healthy  sleeping 
In  police  stations,  missions,  boxcars,  and  living  on  the  aoup-and- 
coffee  diet. 

There  are  faml!ie«? — yes;  women  and  children- -roaming  around 
by  the  thou--ands  as  m;£n"atory  workers.  Since  the  floods  and 
drought  periods  thcasands  of  families  have  Joined  this  roving  army. 
Large-scale  farmers  In  the  West  and  in  the  tenant-farm  regions 
through  the  South  could  only  expand  becau'^e  of  roving  help.  There 
is  a  startling  amount  of  back-breaking  child  labor  among  the 
transient  families,  especially  during  harvest  times. 

Who  will  take  up  the  cause  of  the  migratory  worker?  Will  the 
Federal  Government  ever  get  around  and  really  admit  the  challenge 
erfsts''  We  should  remember  first  our  traveling  army  Is  made  up 
of  himian  beinga  They,  too,  are  our  brothers  They  have  played 
a  great  part  m  bu:idmg  the  country  we  so  proudly  hold  up  as  a 
pattern  to  other  lands. 


Elihu  Root 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrV'ES 
'  Tuesday.  June  7.  193S 


Ar»RBSS  OP  HON    JAMES  W    WADSWORTH  AT  ALBANY    N    Y 

JUNE  6,    1938 


Mr.  WADSWORTH  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rfcord,  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  me  before  the  New  York  State  consti- 
tutional convention; 

Mr  President  and  members  of  the  convention,  the  Inadeqtiacy 
of  my  equipment  properly  to  meet  the  responsibility  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  Is  obvious  Mr.  Roofs  activities  extended  over 
three  generations,  as  time  Is  measured — In  Itself  an  extraordinary 
thing  More  extraordinary  i.<;  the  fact  that  while  those  activities 
carried  him  Into  many  wide  fields  of  human  endeavor,  in  each  of 
them  he  excelled  over  his  fellows.  Adequately  to  cover  them  all 
in  a  single  effort  Is  far  beyond  my  poor  powers.  Future  historians 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  asstune  the  task  and  give  to  the  world  a  trtie 
and  complete  picture  of  this  great  man.  My  purpose  upon  this 
occasion  is  to  refresh  vour  recollections  with  respect  to  a  few  of  his 
outstanding  achievements  and  to  Impress  upon  vou.  if  I  can  the 
tremendous  service  he  rendered  to  his  country,  at  the  same  time 
reminding  you  of  some  of  the  delightful  elements  In  his  character 
My  responslbUity  is  not  a  smaU  one  My  hesitation  In  undertaking 
It  Is  overcome  by  my  devotion  to  Senator  Root  and  my  enthusiastic 
wmingnefiK  to  Join  his  friends  in  domg  htm  honor. 

What  eoiild  be  more  fitting  than  the  holding  of  a  meeting  In  his 
honor  here  In  the  assembly  chamber  at  the  capltol  In  Albany? 
The  governmental  function*,  executive  and  legislative  performed 
in  this  capltol  btiUdlng  affect  Intimately  the  daUy  conoems  of 
13.000,000  people.  ciUzens  of  the  Stale  ol  New  York.  In  this  buUd- 
ihg  are  exercised  the  powers  reserved  under  the  Federal  Conatltu- 
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tlon  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Upon  their  successful  exercise 
here,  and  at  the  other  State  capltols,  depends  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Union  of  States.  High  standards  of  government,  civic 
righteousness,  and,  indeed,  the  love  of  liberty  itself  spring  from 
the  people  in  their  homes  and  are  evidenced,  first.  In  local  and 
State  governmenta.  It  Is  always  thus.  History  contains  no  In- 
stance of  Imperial  government  conferring  righteousness  and  liberty 
upon  a  people.  Th06«  blessings  must  l)e  earned  and  cherlslied  by 
the  people  themselves.  Mr.  Root  served  the  Federal  Government  In 
high  office  and  with  great  distinction.  He  gave  to  It  the  best  that 
was  In  him.  He  understood  the  enormous  Importance  of  Its  func- 
tlona  From  time  to  time  he  recognized  the  necessity  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  control  over  matters  essentially  national  In  character. 
He  was  proud  of  it  as  an  Institution  representing  a  great  Nation. 
But  never  did  he  modify  his  convictions,  ofttlmes  expressed,  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  collapse  Into  utter  demoralization, 
and  that  liberty  would  be  loet,  if  the  people  In  the  several  States 
and  in  their  communities  abandoned  their  responslbUltles.  Hence 
his  deep,  never-ending  interest  In  the  success  of  the  government  of 
the  State  of  New  York;  hence  his  continuing  efforts  to  strengthen 
It.  to  make  It  cleaner,  sotmder,  and  more  effective  as  the  servant  of 
a  righteous  people. 

Indeed,  In  arranging  for  this  meeting  the  members  of  this 
State  constitutional  convention  had  In  mind  his  services  In 
similar  conventions  In  the  past.  He  was  a  meml}er  of  the  con- 
vention of  1894,  long  before  he  held  prominent  public  office.  So 
great  was  his  fame  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  at  that 
time  that  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  committee. 
Realizing  that  the  administration  of  Justice  was  of  vital  concern 
and  pointing  out  distressing  defects,  he  led  the  way  In  that 
convention  to  Its  reformation  and  reorganization.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  structure  which  he  built  has  remained  without  sub- 
stantial change.  For  44  years  it  has  served  the  people,  and  today 
It  stands  unsurpassed  among  State  Judicial  systems  in  command- 
ing the  respect  of  the  humblest  citizen — surely  a  great  achieve- 
ment. 

Upon  a  second  occasion,  namely.  In  1915,  he  served  the  State 
in  this  chamlier.  Some  of  you  were  here  at  the  time.  That  he 
did  so  Is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  realize  the  work  he  had 
been  doing  in  Washington.  It  was  on  March  4  of  that  year 
that  he  retired  from  the  Senate.  Before  going  to  the  Senate  he 
had  served  In  the  Cabinets  of  William  McKinley  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt — first  as  Secretary  of  War  and  then  as  Secretary  of  State. 
In  all  he  had  performed  the  hardest  kind  of  work  in  positions  of 
great  responsibility  and  difficulty  for  a  period  of  16  years.  When 
he  left  the  Senate  he  had  reached  the  proverbial  threescore  years 
and  ten  and  by  all  the  standards  of  measuring  such  things  he 
was  most  certainly  entitled  to  a  rest.  And  yet,  his  devotion  to 
his  State  and  his  anxiety  that  its  government  should  proceed 
along  an  even  keel  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  the  new  task.  He  came  here  as  a  delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention  and  presided  over  it  as  president. 
That  was  23  years  ago.  Ajid  yet,  to  me  and  to  some  ol  you  It 
seems  but  yesterday,  so  vivid  is  our  recoUectlon  of  htm. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  his  Intellectual  domination  of  the 
gathering  in  this  chamt>er  In  1915;  of  his  wisdom,  his  vision,  his 
persuasiveness,  his  gentleness,  and  his  humor.  I  am  sure  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  up  to  that  time  we  had  never  known  an3rtbing 
like  It  tn  this  State.  The  members  of  that  convention — all  of 
them — were  utterly  devoted  to  him.  My  father  wns  one  of  them. 
He  would  come  home  week  ends  and  tell  me  about  Mr.  Root. 
And  for  years  afterward,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1926, 
my  father  would  ask  me  frequently,  "Have  you  seen  Mr.  Root 
lately?  What  does  he  think  about  this  or  that?"  And  sometimes 
he  would  admonish  me  that  I  should  see  him  more  frequently 
for  my  own  good.     Thus  It  was  with  aU  who  came  near  him. 

I  mention  the  two  Instances  of  his  great  service  to  the  State 
because  they  were  the  first  to  come  to  my  mind  when  I  received 
your  invitation,  and  further,  becatise  I  was  sure  that  they  were 
first  in  yotir  minds  when  you  arranged  this  meeting  In  Mr, 
Roofs  honor.  This  must  be  my  exctise  for  departing  from 
chronological  sequence. 

Let  tis  go  back  to  1898.  Despite  the  reluctance  of  President 
McKinley.  that  emotional  idealism,  which  occasionally  sweeps 
America,  plunged  the  country  Into  the  Spanish  War.  When  the 
thing  started  the  sole  objective  was  the  freeing  of  Cuba  from 
Spanish  oppression.  A  well-nigh  Intolerable  situation  had  per- 
sisted in  that  Island  for  years,  almost  in  sight  of  our  coasts,  and 
doubtless  the  dominion  of  Spain  over  Cuba,  as  well  as  what  re- 
mained of  her  possessions  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  doomed. 
Whether  or  not  the  time  was  ripe,  a  series  of  Incidents,  notably 
the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship  Maine,  brought  on  the  crisis, 
and  the  romance  of  Cuba  Libre  captxired  the  imagination  of  our 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  could  stop  them.  Wars  do 
not  always  turn  out  as  they  are  planned.  At  its  beginning  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation  were  fixed  upon  Cuba  and  Cuba  alone,  but 
when  Admiral  Dewey  sailed  Into  Manila  Bay  on  May  1  and 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  lying  in  thoee  waters,  the  whole  pic- 
ture changed.  When  hostilities  ceaaed  about  3  months  later 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  amazed 
to  find  that  they  had  a  brand  new  problem  on  their  hands.  Our 
armed  forces  were  in  the  Philippines;  also  In  Puerto  Rico  as  well 
as  In  Cuba.     We  were  pledged  to  reatore  order  In  Cuba,  to  aet 


the  Cuban  people  on  their  feet  and  to  establish.  In  cooperation 
with  them,  a  republican  form  of  government  under  which  Cuba 
would  pursue  her  course  as  an  Independent  nation.  Everybody 
understood  our  intentions  with  respect  to  Cuba,  but  as  to  Puerto 
Rico,  and  especially  as  to  the  Philippines,  we  had  gone  into  the 
war  with  no  intentions  whatsoever,  Puerto  Rico  presented  the 
lesser  problem,  for  the  island  ?le8  In  the  WeeUrn  Hemisphere 
in  what  might  be  termed  the  ileld  of  our  legitimate  intereet*. 
But  the  Philippines  are  7.000  miles  distant  from  our  Pacific  coast, 
out  in  the  Par  East,  and  InhablUd  by  approximately  10.000.000 
people  of  oriental  blood.  The  great  mass  of  Americana  had  never 
heard  of  the  Philippines  except,  perhapa,  out  of  achoolroom  geog- 
raphies. We  knew  nothing  of  the  character  or  traditions  of  the 
Filipinos.  We  knew  nothing  of  the  resources  of  the  archipelago. 
More  than  that,  we  had  never  had  experience  In  colonial  adminis- 
tration. Such  a  thing  as  a  colonial  empire  was  furthest  from  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  founded  the  Federal  Union  of  SUtea  and 
stUl  very  far  from  the  minds  of  the  people  in  1888.  And  yet,  aa 
the  result  of  that  brief  contest,  we  were  impelled  to  embark  upon 
a  strange  undertaking  at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

The  Philippines,  as  well  as  Puerto  Rico,  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Constitution  was  deemed  to  follow  the  flag.  At 
that  time,  1899,  our  military  forces  were  In  possession  of  but  a  few 
iwlnta  of  advantage  In  the  Philippines,  Including  the  capital  city 
of  ManUa.  To  our  stirprlse  and  dismay  a  very  strong  faction  of 
the  FUlplno  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Aguinaldo,  resisted 
the  American  occupation.  It  took  about  2  years  to  reduce  organ- 
ized armed  opposition  to  the  status  of  scattered  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  by  that  time  we  had  an  army  out  there  of  about  70,000  men 
It  could  be  said  that  we  had  a  t>ear  by  the  tall  and  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  about  it.  It  was  apparent  to  all  wise  men  that  the 
exercise  of  mere  military  force  would  not  suffice  If  we  were  to 
establish  a  government  In  the  Philippines  which  would  finally  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  Pillplnoe  and  lead  them  on  the  road  to 
liberty.  In  other  words,  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order  was 
required. 

Confronted  with  these  difficulties  in  the  Philippines  and  heckled 
by  the  antl-lmi)erlallsts  at  home.  President  McKinley  turned  to 
Ellhu  Root  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  solve  the  problem.  Knowing 
that  for  some  time  to  come  the  administration  of  affairs  In  the 
Philippines  wotild  fall  to  the  War  Department,  he  asked  Mr.  Boot 
to  accept  a  place  In  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  We  must 
understand  that  up  to  that  moment — Augtist  1899— Mr  Root  had 
held  but  one  political  office — United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York.  He  had  devoted  hlmaelf  al- 
most entirely  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  it  he  had 
achieved  great  eminence.  His  name  and  reputation  were  known 
far  and  wide.  Concededly,  he  ranked  among  the  very  highest. 
In  tact,  he  shared  with  Joseph  H  Choate,  and  one  or  two  othera, 
what  might  be  termed  the  leadership  ol  the  bar.  Thus  he  waa  weU 
known  as  a  man  of  Intellectual  integrity  and  of  remarkable  clarity 
of  thought.  This  accounts  for  the  Invitation  extended  to  him 
by  President  McKinley.  It  Is  related  that  when  Mr  Root  received 
it  he  protested,  and  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
Army  and  nothing  about  war,  and  that  McKinley.  In  reply,  sent 
word  that  he  understood  it  perfectly  well,  but  that  he  was  looking 
for  a  great  lawyer  to  tackle  a  Job  which  only  a  great  lawyer  could 
handle. 

Called  to  perform  an  Important  public  service,  Mr.  Root  accepted; 
and  as  Secretary  of  War  was  the  first  man  in  our  history  to  set  his 
hand  to  the  task  of  organizing  a  colonial  administration.  Imme- 
diately his  ability  at  grasping  the  practical  elements  of  a  seemingly 
Impossible  complication  showed  itself.  And  at  the  same  time — 
and  this  is  more  important  In  the  light  of  history — be  displayed  an 
Idealism  and  a  vUlon  seldom.  If  ever,  employed  In  a  task  such  as  he 
had  undertaken.  This  idealism  and  this  vision  of  his  sprang  from 
his  Inherent  love  of  Justice — a  quality  deep  set  In  his  heart.  He 
wanted  to  teach  the  Filipinos  the  way  to  liberty,  and  he  knew  that 
liberty  and  Justice  are  inseparable.  Thus  he  believed  that  11  he 
could  lay  foundations  of  Justice  deep  and  solid,  an  edifice  might  be 
erected  up>on  them  in  which  the  Filipino  people  could  live  happily 
under  the  American  flag. 

With  the  approval  of  the  President  he  sent  a  commission  to  the 
Philippines  in  April  1900.  It  was  his  duty  to  write  out  Instructions 
for  Its  members.  Let  me  quote  a  portion  of  those  instructions. 
You  will  see  how  the  mind  of  Ellhu  Boot,  the  statesman,  was  work- 
ing at  that  time : 

"The  Commission  should  bear  In  mind  that  the  government 
which  they  are  establishing  is  designed,  not  for  our  satisfaction  or 
for  the  expression  of  otir  theoretical  views  but  for  the  happlnesa. 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  measTires  adopted  should  be  made  to  conform  to  their  customs, 
their  habits,  and  even  their  prejudices,  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  accomplishment  of  the  Indispensable  requisites  of 
Just  and  effective  government. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Commission  should  bear  In  mind,  and  the 
pecple  of  the  islands  should  be  made  plainly  to  understand,  that 
there  are  certain  great  principles  of  government  which  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  our  governmental  system  which  we  deem  essential 
to  the  rule  of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  individual  freedom,  and 
of  which  they  have,  unfortunately,  been  denied  the  experience  pos- 
sessed by  us;  that  there  are  also  certain  practical  rules  of  govern- 
ment which  we  have  found  essential  to  the  preservation  of  these 
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gnat  prlnetpics  at  Vbettf  asd 
tbeae   rales  of   gorenmieDt   mas' 
in  tbetr  lat&ndB  for  t.ie  Kka  of  ttje 
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annual  reports  o*  Mr  Elhu  Root  as  Secretary  of  War.  and  they  are 
the  last  word  as  to  the  orpar.lzatlon  and  manaeement  of  an  aTny 
In  a  democracy  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  follow  these  re- 
ports." Thu-s  in  that  early  d^y  his  fame  had  reached  across  the 
sea.  More  recently  we  have  another  and  most  eloquent  tribute. 
The  late  Newton  b  Baker  htmseif  a  (?reat  Secretary  of  War.  had 
this  to  say  of  Mr.  Root:  "There  is  no  other  career  In  our  history 
like  hia  My  personal  relallcns  with  him  grew  out  of  his  service 
a£  Secretary  of  War  He  created  the  General  Staff,  and.  In  my 
Judgnjent.  did  rr.or*-  for  the  .\rmy  and  the  national  defense  erf  the 
country  than  anv  other  m.an  who  ever  occupied  that  office.  My 
own  task  as  Secretary  of  War  was  made  lnfl:iitely  easier  by  what 
Mr    Root  had  done   ' 

Thus  we  s^<^  that  this  civilian  could  grasp  the  problem  at  na- 
tional defense  In  a  deniorracy  and  move  constructively  for  Its  per- 
iecticn-^a  truly   ereat   achievement 

It  was  John  Hay  McKinleys  St^cretary  of  State,  who.  beglruilng 
with  the  autumn  of  1R98  "euided  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  during  the  aftermath  of  the  Spanish  War.  This 
Included  the  negntlatioi.s  resulting  In  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
at  peace  with  Spam  the  Ala-ska  boundary  dispute,  happily  set- 
tled, the  pr^nouncem.^iit  oi  'ii-^  op)en-<";oor  policy  In  China  follow- 
ing the  Boxer  Relxlllon  and  the  negc' lation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefot 
treaty  relating  to  the  PiJiania  Canal.  It  wa.s  in  that  period  Im- 
mediately following  tho  Spanish  War  that  the  United  St-.ites 
emerged  ac  a  world  power,  and  her  performance  aa  such  was  of 
the  utmost  Importance  to  the  country  not  only  for  the  moment 
but  for  all  time  to  come. 

While  Mr.  Hay  wa.^-  performing  bis  great  and  delicate  task  In 
the  State  Dep.uT.m-'ni.  Mr  Root,  a.';  Secretary  of  War.  was,  as  I 
have  Indicated,  establlshmg  our  colonial  policy  The  two  men, 
as  I  happen  to  know.  *ere  intimate  Trlencls  Each  reposed  com- 
plete conscience  In  the  other  They  worked  together  with  the 
finest  of  teamwork,  firj-t  In  the  Cabinet  of  William  McKlnley  and 
later  m  the  Cabinet  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Between  them  they 
guided  our  ship  of  sti^'e  w.th  rcnsummate  skill  through  hitherto 
tincharted  %as  and  brought  it  safe  and  respected  into  the  harbor 
of  eecurttv  and  prestige  Never  before  had  the  country  enJo]fed 
the  services  of  two  such  eminent  men  serving  together  In  the 
same  Cabinet  and  with  sucli  perfect   understanding. 

John  Hay  died  in  1905  Hihu  Roots  work  as  Secretary  of  War 
having  attained  fruition.  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  as 
Secretary  of  State  to  succeed  Mr.  Hay.  in  which  post  he  could  bo 
counted  upon  to  carry  on.  expand,  and  perfect  the  work  of  his 
predecessor.  Now  for  the  ftrst  time  we  find  Mr.  Root  associated 
intimately  with  foreign  relations  and  international  law.  As  he 
had  found  the  War  Department  disorganized  and  comparatively 
ineffective,  so  he  found  the  State  Department.  His  predecessor 
had  struggled  for  years  toward  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
foreign  service  hut  had  met  with  many  disappointments  and 
rebuJTs.  Political  con.«?iderations  and  the  demands  of  the  spoils- 
man had  for  a  century  been  the  controlling  elements  in  our 
Foreign  Service.  Mr  Root  went  to  work  to  elimmate  these  ele- 
ment-i  a:.ci  to  supplant  them  with  a  system  of  appointments  based 
solely  upwn  merit.  Perforce  he  started  to  work  at  the  bottom  of 
the  structure  He  made  an  efltctlve  beginning  with  the  personnel 
of  the  lower  gr^dfs  The  foundations  being  laid.  It  was  Inevitable 
that  the  process  should  continue.  From  Mr.  Root's  beginning  of 
the  reform  the  goal  was  finally  reached  In  the  statute  of  1923, 
which  created  a  permanent  Foreign  Service  in  which  men  may 
enter  at  the  lowest  gr.^de  and.  in  accnrdanr-  with  their  merit,  be 
promoted  up  the  ladder  to  the  higher  grades.  One  cannot  exag- 
gerate the  importanc«>  nf  this  reform,  the  seed  of  which  Mr.  Root 
planted.  Txlay  our  Foreign  Service  holds  forth  a  career  to  am- 
bitious young  men  very  .similar  to  the  career  afforded  to  the 
graduate  of  West  Pont  or  Annapolis. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Mr  Root  was  the  first  Si^c-etary  of  State  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  South  American  republics — a  'diplomatic  Journey 
In  which  he  endeavored  xi  bring  to  the  people  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  a  better  ULderstajiding  of  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  His  was  a  memorable  expedition.  Listen  to  what  he  said 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  "We  wi-h  for  no  victories  except  those  of  peace; 
for  no  territory  except  our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the 
sovereignty  over  ourselves,  v.e  deem  the  Independence  and  equal 
rights  of  the  smallest  and  weakf>st  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
entitled  to  a.s  much  respect  as  these  of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we 
deem  the  observance  of  that  re«pect  the  chief  giiaranty  of  the  weak 
against  the  oppresfclon  of  the  strong."  Could  there  be  a  finer  ex- 
pression of  a  splendid  Ideal  than  this?  His  tour  of  the  Southern 
Hemi&phtre  made  a  profound  impres.sion.  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  laid  the  foundaticn  for  a  graciual  readjustment  of  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  its  neighbors  to  the  south, 
which,  carried  on  throuph  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Pranklia  Roosevelt,  have  resxiited  m  a  restoration  of  the  con- 
fidence of  South  Americans  m  the  motives  of  the  United  States. 

An  exceedingly  delicate  question  was  presented  In  connection 
with  the  Immigration  of  Japanese  to  our  Pacific  coast.  The  Japa- 
nese are  a  proud  and  sensitive  people  and  resented  proposals  that 
men  of  their  race  should  be  e.xcluded  from  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  nation.  WK.h  consiammate  sltill  and  tac*  Mr  Root  solved 
this  dlfllcult  problem  through  the  negotiation  of  the  so-called 
gentlemen  8  agreement,  which  was  sat'-sfactory  to  Japanese  pride 
and  at  the  same  tune  was  effective  in  our  own  Interest  Japanese 
statesmen  had  confidence  m   him,  so  much  so  that  when,  years 
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later.  In  1921.  the  Washington  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of 
Naval  Armaments  was  In  session,  the  Japanese  representatives  agreed 
to  the  limitations  proposed  largely  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Root,  who  was  one  of  the  American  delegates.  In  this  Inaportant 
Incident,  as  well  as  In  many  others,  we  note  that  the  statesmen 
of  other  countries  had  Implicit  confldence  In  the  wisdom  and 
motives  of  Mr.  Root. 

Indeed,  In  the  whole  field  of  international  relations  he  was 
the  most  Imposing  figure.  Concededly  he  was  America's  leading 
citizen.  More  than  that,  he  was  a  leader  of  world  thought.  To 
the  great  advantage  of  his  country  and  with  ever-increasing 
prestige  he  served  as  Secretary  of  State  until  his  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1908.  When  he  entered  that  body  he 
brought  to  it  the  prestige  of  great  achievements.  Immediately  he 
was  received  with  respect  by  his  colleagues  as  a  man  of  eminent 
distinction.  When  he  arose  to  speak  every  seat  was  filled.  Every 
Senator  listened.  On  great  public  questions  he  spoke  with  au- 
thority and  yet  modestly.  He  was  just  as  earnest  and  indiistrious 
In  his  work  as  a  Senat<H-  as  he  had  been  in  the  War  Office  and  In 
the  State  Etepartment.  He  mastered  the  processes  of  legislation, 
swayed  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Interest  of  justice 
and  of  right,  helped  the  Senate  in  its  consideration  of  questions 
of  national  import  and.  in  short,  was  the  dominating  Intellect 
of  that  body  for  the  6  years  of  his  service  In  it.  We  may  go  back 
to  Webster.  Clay,  and  Calhoun;  we  may  estimate  and  analyze  the 
finest  traditions  and  accomplishments  of  the  Senate,  and  we  will 
find  that  never  has  that  body  contained  in  its  membership  a  man 
of  the  intellectual  stature  of  Elihu  Root.  The  method  of  electing 
Senators  h$is  been  changed  aince  the  day  of  his  election.  The 
status  of  the  Senate  and  the  habitual  political  perforaumce  of 
Senators  have  changed  since  his  day.  Be  those  changes  for  the 
good  or  otherwise,  no  thoughtful  American  will  deny  the  assertion 
that  were  Ellhu  Root  In  the  Senate  today,  the  country  would  be 
blessed. 

We  must  never  forget  Mr.  Roofs  devotion  to  the  law.  First  of 
all.  he  was  a  lawyer.  In  his  earlier  days  his  clients  were  private 
individuals.  Many  of  the  cases  h©  conducted  were  of  tremendous 
significance.  His  performance  in  private  practice  was  so  able  that 
he  was  finally  drafted  into  the  public  service.  All  through  the 
later  years  of  his  activities  his  one  and  only  client  was  the  United 
States.  In  its  behalf  his  analytical  mind  reached  out  and  grasped 
the  essentials  of  law  which  were  beneficial  to  his  client.  As  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  as  United  States  Senator  he  expiounded  with 
rare  ability  the  principles  for  which  he  stood.  Always  those  prin- 
ciples rested  upon  Justice.  With  him  the  search  for  Jtistlce 
amounted  to  a  passion.  He  conducted  that  search  and  urged 
others  to  do  so  in  orderly  fashion.  Disorder  was  abhorrent  to 
him,  straight  thinking  his  ideal.  Never  did  he  play  to  the  gal- 
leries, and  yet  always  his  objective  was  that  of  a  liberal.  He 
visualized  a  world  torn  with  dissension,  threatened  with  violence, 
and  multitudes  of  poor,  helpless  human  creatures  victimized  as 
the  restUt  of  such  conditions.  He  knew  that  mere  treaties  between 
nations  were  little  more  than  temporary  stopgaps.  He  saw  that 
treaties  had  been  broken  over  and  over  again,  and  the  searchers 
for  international  peace  frustrated  and  discouraged.  Lawyer-like, 
he  was  thorotighly  convinced  that  what  the  world  needed,  if  it 
were  ever  to  attain  peace  of  an  enduring  kind,  was  a  simple  code 
of  International  law  to  which  the  nations  would  give  adherence 
willingly.  The  Covenant  of  the  Leagiie  of  Nations  did  not  satisfy 
him  in  this  respect  by  any  means.  He  said:  "This  Covenant  has 
manifestly  been  framed  under  the  intense  pressure  of  an  existing 
dangerous  situation,  and  it  receives  its  form  and  character  from 
that  rather  than  from  provisions  tor  the  future."  He  contended, 
further,  that  the  result  would  be  Just  this:  "For  some  years  to 
come  this  will  be  not  a  league  of  peace  but  a  league  of  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  western  civilization  against  approximately  the 
other  half."  He  complained  of  the  failure  of  the  Versailles  Con- 
ference to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  international  law.  He 
said:  "God  knows  what  the  law  is.  None  of  us  know.  It  is  time 
the  world  is  beginning  to  get  Its  second  wind,  time  that  some- 
body begin  some  proceedings  toward  finding  out  and  declaring 
what  there  is  left  of  International  law;  what  Is  broken  beyond 
repair  and  what  remains;  what  is  to  be  treated  as  a  rule  which 
has  been  violated  but  which  stands,  just  as  the  law  against  murder 
and  theft  stands  even  though  people  commit  murder  and  theft; 
and  what  rules,  if  any,  have  been  so  smashed  that  they  do  not 
exist  any  longer." 

In  other  words,  this  great  man  b^ged  his  fellows  to  go  to 
the  cure  of  the  matter  and  find  the  law.  All  the  world  knows 
of  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  He  spent  them  freely.  He  crossed 
the  seas  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  leading  jurists  of  Europe 
to  consult  with  and  advise  them  as  to  how  the  foundation,  at  least. 
of  international  law  might  be  laid.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  the 
beginning  must  be  a  small  one,  for  the  world  moves  slowly  in  Its 
journey  toward  Just  solutions.  But  he  would  Indeed  have  been 
a  happy  man  had  he  been  able  to  plant  the  seed  from  which  a 
tree  of  justice  might  spring  and  eventually  cast  its  beneficent 
shade  over  the  nations.  Alas,  events  were  beyond  his  control. 
The  mutations  of  politics,  the  mistakes  of  governments,  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  men  frustrated  and  repulsed  him.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  his  proposal  was  too  simple  for  confused  and  preju- 
diced minds  to  grasp  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  ahead  of  his 
time,  and  that  an  all-wise  Providence  has  decreed  that  justice 
ahall   not    rule   the   earth   until   the   race   has   suffered   further 


agonies.  It  must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  him.  but  he 
never  showed  it.  He  was  enough  of  a  philosopher  to  view  things 
in  their  largest  dimensions  and  to  make  generous  allowance  for 
human  frailty.  He  had  faith,  deep  seated,  that  the  day  he  en- 
vlsoned  would  dawn,  in  God's  good  time. 

Many  an  editor  and  many  a  cartoonist  persisted  In  depleting 
Ellhu  Root  as  being  cold,  calculating,  and  armored  against  con- 
siderations of  tender  sympathy.  Many  of  his  felJow  citizens  got 
this  conception  of  him.  ha>ing  no  meaus  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  I  confess  that  my  Impatience  was  often  stirred  by  the 
prevalencf;  of  this  misunderstanding.  It  was  so  regrettable,  so 
unjust.  Thosf'  who  knew  him  will  agree  with  my  statement  that 
never  was  there  a  more  tender-hearted  man  than  Ellhu  Root. 
He  showed  that  quality  upon  Innumerable  occasions.  It  waa 
Inherent  In  his  approach  to  great  sociological  problems.  It  poa- 
sessed  and  swayed  him  In  his  intimate  human  contacts.  I  have 
seen  tears  of  joy  well  up  into  his  eyes  at  hearing  of  the  happineaa 
that  had  come  to  some  person  of  whom  he  was  fond  I  have 
seen  tears  of  sympathy  in  those  same  eyes  when  he  heard  of 
misfortune  suffered  by  another.  Such  signs  Itisted  but  an  instant 
and  he  brought  them  under  control,  but  not  before  they  had 
betrayed  the  greatness  of  his  heart. 

W^e  all  remember  his  mastery  of  the  practical,  but  we  must  never 
forget  the  extent  to  which  a  loving  sentiment  Inspired  him.  This 
brings  me  to  Hamilton  College  and  Mr.  Root's  association  with  It. 
His  father,  Oren  Root,  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Hamilton 
long,  long  before  the  CivU  War.  His  brother,  likewise  named 
Oren  Root,  followed  the  father  as  professor  of  mathematics.  They 
were  known  in  the  affectionate  student  body  as  "Square"  Root 
and  "Cube"  Root.  Ellhu  Root  was  born  in  one  of  the  Hamilton 
College  buUdings  on  February  15.  1845.  He  spent  his  childhood 
and  early  youth  In  and  about  the  campus.  In  1864,  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  graduated  from  the  college,  and  it  is  noted  that  his 
oration  delivered  upon  that  day  was  entitled  "Conservatism  and 
Radicalism  in  Education."  Evidently  he  was  thinking  deeply  and 
seriously  at  that  early  age.  He  went  out  into  the  great  world  and 
made  his  way  In  his  profession  until  he  reached  the  top.  As  a 
public  officer  he  witnessed  great  events  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
To  all  outward  appearances  he  was  engrossed  by  thoae  events, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  and  his  fame  he  never  forgot 
Hamilton.  Way  back  in  1883  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  college.  Later  he  became  chairman  of  the  board 
and  served  In  that  capacity  for  30  years.  He  did  much  more  than 
to  merely  hold  the  title  of  chairman.  He  was  the  chairman  in 
fact,  enthusiastic  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Love  for  the  college  was  bom  In  him.  It  grew  as  he  grew  In  in- 
tellectual stature.  It  was  his  dearest  dream  that  the  college 
should  serve  youth.  Again  and  again  he  expound^^  his  hopes 
and  his  faith  in  this  regard.  It  is  not  unfair  to  those  who  worked 
with  him  to  say  that  his  advice  and  his  help  were  vital,  and  that 
his  Influence  dominated  them.  In  his  later  years,  when  his  activi- 
ties elsewhere  had  lessened,  he  came  to  live  the  greater  part  of 
each  year  in  his  old  home  just  across  the  street  from  the  campus. 
He  gave  generously  of  his  money  during  his  lifetime  and  re- 
membered the  college  in  his  will.  He  inspired  in  the  Institution 
a  sort  of  independence  which  years  ago  made  it  proof  against 
temptation  yet  to  come.  He  wanted  it  to  be  self-reliant,  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet,  to  be  beholden  to  no  one. 

A  few  yecurs  ago  the  Federal  Government  offered  generous  sums 
of  money  to  a  great  number  of  colleges  scattered  over  the  country, 
with  the  idea  that  these  donations  should  be  used  to  keep  them 
out  of  financial  trouble  incident  to  the  depression.  Nearly  every 
college  accepted.  Hamilton  College,  be  it  aald  to  her  credit, 
was  one  of  two  or  three  in  the  land  to  refuse  the  offer.  Bhe  was 
able  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  could  and  would  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices.  She  would  see  to  it  that  her  poor  students  had 
an  opportunity  to  work  their  way  through,  just  as  they  have 
always  done.  And  with  that  determination  she  remained  free  of 
outside  influence,  direct  or  implied.  All  honor  to  her  In  these 
days  when  so  many  Indulge  In  a  contrary  practice.  I  think  I  am 
not  far  wrong  in  suspecting  that  Mr.  Root  rejoiced  over  this 
incident.  Not  only  did  he  help  the  college  in  all  practical  ways, 
but  his  constant  ambition  was  to  make  it  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye.  He  followed  the  example  of  his  father  and  saw  to  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  campus.  With  loving  cue  he  saw 
that  those  trees  and  shrubs  were  properly  cultivated  and  pruned. 
Constantly  he  helped  In  beautifying  the  place,  but  never  did  he 
urge  that  it  should  acquire  the  appearance  of  luxury.  He  wanted 
It  to  remain  simple  and  unpretentious,  a  college  to  which  boys 
could  go,  as  he  said,  "Not  because  they  are  sent  or  because  it  is 
the  correct  thing  to  do  but  because  they  are  eager  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world."  One  has  but  to  visit  Hamilton,  see  that  lovely 
campus  on  the  high  plateau  overlooking  the  Mohawk  Valley,  leam 
something  of  her  spirit  and  traditions,  to  understand  just  what 
she  meant  to  Ellhu  Root.  Hamilton  was  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
HLs  love  for  the  institution  refutes  utterly  the  suggestion  that 
Ellhu  Root  was  lacking  in  sentiment. 

I  have  but  slietched  the  career  of  this  great  man.  My  recital 
does  not  do  him  justice.  What  a  life  to  contemplate,  from  1845 
to  1937.  What  a  record  of  service.  Let  historians  study  it,  write 
it  out  and  give  it  to  poeterlty.  And  let  the  teachers  of  the  fu- 
ture lead  our  children  to  a  deeper  devotion  to  truth,  wisdom,  and 
justice;  let  them  instill  in  their  hearts  an  everlasting  gratitude  to 
the  man,  who  above  his  fellows,  exemplified  thoae  preclota  virtues. 
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ADDRESS  OP  ROK    CBARLEB 

THX  MSMOaiAL  DAT  KXERCtSBB 

ALBAi«8.  rr. 


Mr.  PLUICLIT.    Ur.  3p«4 
remarts  tn  th«  Record,  I 
Jivered   by  me  on  Motuiay 


;er,  under  leaTe  to  extend  my 
include  the  follo^ng  address  de- 
90,  at  8t.  Albans,  Vt.: 


Msy 


fntn 

g«lDSt 

U  e 


>]ilp 
Sparish 


t  lis 


pr1i« 


tbe 


ire 


This  I*  Memortal  Day.  sacred 
w?  pay  our  tribute  of  reapect 
■Mivtwd   with  acblng  hearts 
•ad  field  with  haarta  ateeled  ai 
tb*  IaUg\Ma  of  inarch  and  the 
«he  hoapltal.  looked  death  In 
paid,  and  gave  their  lives  that 
tta  dlfnlty  and  place  atnWIst  th4 
that  you  and   I  should  remain 
nnhtB.  oii^  prlvUeges,  and  our 

^rom   the  red   blood  of  the 
men  made  the  flowers  of  freedo^ 
•tod  them  has  miver  died.     It 
Mew  OrJeans,  led  the  troops  of 
topee's  Uelchts.  walked  ahead  ol 
charfcd  the  bills  of  Ban  Juan 
•Dd  tbetr  embattled  hosu  In 
of  the  Ctni  War.  guided  the 
with  Schley  as  be  sunk  the 
the   heroaa  of  Pershing^  hosts 
Oerman  valor  on  the  fields  of  ~ 

So  lonf  as  It — this  spirit — ali 
tlOD  our   liberties   will   be   secuile 
other  time   in  the  history  of 
that  eternal  vlgilence  ia  tbe 

We  talk  about  liberty     It  ts  a 
tbinga  which  everyone  takes  for 
template   and   to   consider    wbu ; 
reallBe  that  the  liberty  which  wi 
•a   we    should   Ls    the   source, 
wealth,  national  strength,  and 
to  vtrtua  what  light  is  to  ooloj 

Eatn:  to  kiMwledge  what  eyes 
ventlon.  the  brawn  of  nattonil 
tlonal   independence. 

Where  llbe<;ty  rtaea  there 
•dge  expandi.  invention  mxiltlpl 
•ad   splrtt  t.!ie  freer  natkm  rti 
•mid  hla  bTitbren.   taller  and 
kwt.  where    the   IndlvlduiJ    is 
▼mua  fade*,  wealth  dhnlniahes 
eaaaea,  and  the  day  is  done 
which  the  ages  tdi.  if  we  listen. 
ecnatdfer  very  salouely  the  fact 
•fo  to  a  race  of  slaves  erouchli^ 
tbem  from  vhe  house  of 
•Dd  mtamorphosed  them  into 

The  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law 
latntops  and  sxinlighted  heights 
God,  and  their  poets  were 

Liberty  aailled  on  the 
paased  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
shed  her  light  on  Greece.  axMl 
beauty:     wards    became    the 
tboughta,  and  bom  ot  her 
qucred  the  world. 

Kvery    nation's   history   has 
truths.     Tbe  strength   bom   of 
AglBCoort.    It  was  the  rebirth  of 
Tudors  that  glorified  the 
Ubeny  from  the  tyranny  of 
era  of  Victorian  cultxxre.    And 
yean,   reviving,   reetorlng 
enfranchisement  of  the  people 
ham  defied  defeat. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  thoae 
vs.  you  aad  me.  who  aspire  to 
•re  disturbed  and  who  are  urglz^ 
aO  of  these  thtz^s — axxl  those  u- 
of  tbe  enalB  which  oonfronts  xis 
«r  avoid  tt  •!«  either  too 


beeauae  of  Its  memorlea     Todaj 

affection  to  all  those  who  havf 

myriad  homes,   entered   camp 

the  tremors  of  fear,  endurec 

rigors  of  the  camp,  the  horrors  oJ 

face,  and  knew  ttie  price  thej 

great  country  should  malntair 

constellations  of  the  esirtb.   anc. 

secure   in  tbe   poasessioa   of  ou: 

liberty. 

!upren»e  and   holy   sacrlOees  thes<! 

spring.     The  spirit  which  sctu- 

ihsplred  Ja.ckBon's  frontlrrsmen  a'. 

Elanaom  as  they  stormed  Chapul- 

"Toddy"  Roosevelt's  men  as  they 

It  hovered  over  Grant  and   Le«; 

fratricidal  and  deadly  conflicti 

of  Dewey  at   Manila  Bay.  w&; 

fleet  off  Santiago,  and  thrtUe<l 

as  they  rolled   back   the   tide   o: 


Fiance. 
iJl 


virtue 


Ihis 


bonds  ft 


tsspu  Bd 
Phoen  clan 
o 


strm  {th 


Klizab>th 
th6 


reneiring 


Igccraiit 


A.  PLUMLEY 


PLUMLBT,  OF  VERMONT.   AT 
MONDAT.  MAY  30,   IN  ST 


I 


be  otir  guide  and  otit  Inspim- 

But   today,    as   perhaps    at    no 

land,  can  it  be  so   truly  said 

of  liberty. 

commonplace  thing.     One  of  tho&> 

granted.     We  seldom  stop  to  con- 

it    is   until    It    Is    lost.     Do   you 

enjoy  but  fall  fully  to  appreciat  ^ 

mother   of    virtue,    knowledge. 

Rational  independence?     Liberty  is 

to  wealth  what   sun-shlne   is  tj 

to  eight.     She  Ls  the  genius  o( 

strength,  and  the  spirit  of  na- 


!0. 


wio 


grows,  wealth  increases,  knowl- 

»  human  powers,  and  in  strengtli 

«  among  her   neighbors   as   Saul 

airer.     Where   liberty  sioks  or   Is 

^wallowed   up    in   the   mass,    ther«* 

knowledge  is  forgotten.  Invention 

is  the  story,  lnoont«)vertlbl<-. 

Hear  this  again,  and  how,  ami 

that  liberty  came  long  centuries 

luder  B^ptlan  whips,  brought 

,  callouaed  them  In  the  desert. 

raoe  of  conquerors. 

'Ifted  these  thinkers  up  to  moun- 

where  they  beheld  the  unity  ot 

with  the  eublimest  of  thought. 

oo«8t,  and  Phoenician  ships 

plow  the  uischarted  seas.     She 

marble  grew  to  shapes  of  Idesl 

^mtng    instruments    of    subtlest 

a  power  came  forth  that  con- 


^nacrolled   on   Its   pages   the   sams 

the    Magna   Carta   won  Crecy   at 

freedom  from  the  depotUm  of  the 

an  age.  and  the  renaissance  cf 

Stuarts  brought   on   the  goldei 

we  might  follow  her  down  the 

encouraging,   sustaining   the 

with  a  power  that  In  our  hemes 


undertake  to  criticize  those  cf 

»  100-percent  Americans,  we  whD 

g  the  American  i>eople  to  consider 

lo  would  tmdertake  to  make  light 

and  who  woxild  straddle  or  evade 

to  realize  a  dtuatlon  whlc'i 


confronts  themselves  or  too  Indifferent  to  rare  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  and  it  is  ju.<t  as  open  as  any  book  to  those  who  will  see, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  Amencnn  people  is  involved  in  these  days. 
It  Is  as  much  in  danger  as  :t  ever  was  In  any  war  In  which  we 
ever  participated,  or  has  tteen  of  late  in  Prance  or  Germany,  Italy, 
or  Russia,  or  elsewhere  Those  who  do  not  know  It  are  lulled  to 
sleep  and  will  wake  up  to  find  they  have  lost  their  liberty  In  a 
night.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  history  teaches  that  those 
who  breathe  treason  always  do  so  insidiously,  dangerously,  and 
affably  In  their  approach  Sychophant  and  hypocritical  In  what 
they  promise  once  having  achieved  their  purpose  they  are  de- 
vastatinglT  destructive  m  the  um  of  the  power  which  an  un- 
suspecting populace  has  phiced  at  their  disposal.  You  do  not  need 
to  be  told  this'     Look  at  Italy  and  Germany  and  Russia! 

You  may  not  believe  It  but  this  is  exactly  the  path  some  would 
have  us  tread;  and  what  disttirtjs  me  most  is  that  we  will  not 
see  it. 

So  I  ask  you  Verroonters,  to  stop  and  to  consider  and  to  tell 
me  why  we  should  chan^  our  form  of  government.  There  Is  no 
partisan  politics  in  thi.s  question  It  does  not  get  you  anywhere 
to  call  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  your  country  was 
founded,  outworn,  antiquated,  and  obstacles  to  popular  govern- 
ment, for  those  very  thmtre  eut  those  which  have  saved  to  you 
up  to  date  the  liberties  which  you  now  enjoy  Those  who  de- 
nounce the  carefully  built  B:uards  which  have  been  put  about 
individ'oal  rights  and  liberties  are  only  seeking  privileges  foe 
themselves. 

Tbe  record  of  progre.'^s  is  found  In  the  development  of  liberty 
under  law,  and  if  we  understand  what  liberty  means,  and  know 
what  law  is.  we  will  have  none  of  the  proposition  to  change  your 
form  of  government. 

As  Daniel  Webster  once  said  A  call  to  citizenship  Is  a  call  to 
the  exercise  of  liberty  under  law  A  oall  to  the  limitation  of 
liberty  bv  law  and  n  call  to  the  pursuit  of  justice,  not  only  for 
one's  self  but  for  others  " 

Every  step  which  leads  in  a  direction  away  from  these  funda- 
mental principles  is  a  step  toward  a  change  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  such  steps  should  not  be  tolerated,  approved,  or  in- 
sofar as  we  are  able  to  s'op  them,  be  permitted.  "They  need  our 
opposition,  not  our  arquie^cence  or  pass-ive  approval.  If  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  is  to  be  maintained  and  sustained. 

Every  tin-Amencan  doctrine  which  is  proposed  should  he  op- 
posed. Tbere  is  r.n  middle  of  the  road  There  Is  no  neutral 
ground.  You  are  oither  for  America  and  for  our  democratic  form 
of  govemmt  nt  or  yu  ar-  against  it  There  is  no  explanation  and 
no  excuse  and  no  ju^fMcation  for  any  American  to  tolerate  any 
proposition,  however  insidious,  however  rosy,  looking  toward  or 
pointing  to  any  fundamental  and  basic  change  in  our  form  at 
government 

Other  nations  have  learned  this  lesson  to  their  sorrow,  why 
cant  we  profit  bv  the.r  experlfnce?  The  lesson  Is  so  plain  that 
he  who  runs  may  read    If  he  be  so  inclined. 

The  time  has  gone  bv  when  we  can  close  our  eyes,  when  we 
can  safely,  with  consummate  hopefulness  and  optimism,  think  "it 
will  turn  out  ail  rlsjht  "  The  fundamental  grounds  which  underlie 
our  whole  Government  and  oir  national  life  cannot  be  attacked, 
cannot  be  denied,  cannot  be  made  light  of  without  serious  danger 
to  our  entire  political  fabric 

Those  who  are  urgintr  and  are  insidiously,  if  not  openly  recom- 
mending these  chnnees  wh;rh  I  consider  revolutionary,  either 
know  little,  and  care  Isss  about  recordeci  history  of  government 
and  human  society  or  do  not  know  that  what  they  offer  has  long 
since  been  di.'^carded  a-  outworn  and  old  and  rusty  and  ineffec- 
tive and  disastrous  governmentally  They  are  the  reactionaries, 
not  we 

They  contemplate"  and  propose  a  change  from  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  ha.s  offered  a  haven  and  resting  place  to  men  of  every 
racp  and  every  blood  wh  >  have  believed  in  liberty  and  who  have 
sought  and  attained  it  here  in  America. 

I  am  opposed  and  alway:  ^hall  be  opjjosed  to  any  basic  change 
In  our  democratic  form  -:■?  government  And  If  I  may  be  so  bold. 
I  challenge  you  tod.iy  a.-  citizens  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to  "So  dedicate  yourselves  to  the  great  task 
of  citizenship  that  thi-;  Nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom  and  that  the  Government  cf  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people    shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Today  those  same  insid:ou>  forces  liberty  has  fought  so  long, 
and  which  have  but  h?r  df»structlon  as  their  purpose,  creep  on. 
The  clouds  are  a^:n  beginning  to  lower  Babylon.  Persia.  Syria, 
and  Egypt  all  paj-.^ed  Into  the  pit  and  cavern  of  oblivion  when 
the  mcd'.cura  of  Iiber'y  their  rulers  allowed  them  was  tsiken 
away  Rome  flourished  under  the  republic  when  liberty  Inspired 
the  people,  but  w-.th  th"  coming  ^f  the  empire  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Chri-st,  the  sappers  ai.d  m.tners  dug  caves  under  freedom's 
superstructure  and  the  beatify  and  learning  of  Rome  under  the 
lashings  of  regimentation.  wa.stpful  extravegance,  and  the  deca- 
dence and  moral  disintegration  of  the  emperors  faded  away. 
Why  will  we  not  learn  the  les-nn  history  teaches'  Once  given  a 
taste  of  liberty,  the  great  multitude  of  'com.mon  people  will  not 
knowingly  surrender  the  priTT  Beating  with  deathless  pulsa- 
tions tn  human  breasts  Is  the  yearning  for  a  free  home,  a  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  a  fre*>dom  of  rell^rlon 

Liberty  for  oppressed  poopifs  ha.s  been  fought  for  by  us  Amer- 
icans tn  every  war.     We  h.ave  fought  to  make  men  happy,  and  have 
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died  to  make  men  free.  Let  us  retain  our  priceless  hei-ltage  at 
all  costs.  Let  us  not  be  false  to  those  great  Ideals  for  which  our 
honored  dead  gave  their  very  lives. 

In  spite  of  all  our  blunders,  with  the  help  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  sacred  dead,  we  are  still  one  Nation,  inseparably  united  and 
unfettered  by  any  foreign  alliance.  We  have  developed  under  our 
united  flag  the  richest  nation  of  all  time,  yet  in  which  the 
humblest  child  may  have  his  opportunity  to  achieve  hlf  destiny 
to  the  limit  of  his  capacity.  That  is  the  ideal  for  which  our 
heroes  died  i  To  give  to  every  Ixjy  and  girl  and  man  and  woman 
an  equal  opportunity  in  life  That  we  have  such  a  Republic  under 
our  Constitution  we  owe  to  those  who  sleep  on  fame's  eternal 
camping  ground,  where  their  silent  tents  are  spread. 

We  owe  It  to  them  and  to  their  comrades  on  a  hundre^il  battle- 
fields who  fought  that  men  might  be  tree  to  work  cut  their 
destiny,  that  we  have  such  a  Republic  under  such  a  Constitution 
as  is  ours. 

So  let  us  continue  to  build  this  Republic,  which  these  soldiers, 
living  and  dead,  preserved;  build  it  In  ever-widening  circles  of 
union,  liberty,  and  freedom  in  order  that  here  on  this  Western 
Hemisphere  justice  and  equality  may  find  sanctuary:  that  here 
the  Constitution  may  lie  revered  and  enshrined;  that  here  toler- 
ance and  true  fraternity  may  abound;  that  here  may  still  abide 
the  refuge  for  the  weak  and  oppressed  and  shelter  for  the  Inno- 
cent, Here  let  this  Republic  stand,  the  symbol  of  lnt<'lllgence, 
virtue,  and  righteousness,  of  honor  and  Integrity,  for  all  the 
centuries  to  come 

Without  these  qualities  all  Its  wealth  Is  chaff,  all  Its  majesty  is 
but  mockery,  all  Its  strength  is  sand,  for  when — 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice. 

A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget." 


Fred  M.  Vinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  GREGORY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Wednesday.  May  11.  1938 

Mr.  GREGORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  add  to  and  to  endorse  the  many  well  deserved 
and  justified  tributes  paid  to  my  colleague  and  my  fellow 
Kentuckian,  Fred  Vinson.  There  is  very  little  I  might  say 
about  Fred  Vinson  which  is  not  known  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  all  Kentuckians,  and,  therefore,  my  state- 
ment will  be  very  brief. 

The  record  which  Frkd  Vinson  has  made  as  a  public 
servant  is  outstanding,  and  as  an  official  he  has  followed  a 
rule  of  loyalty  alike  to  administrative  endeavor  as  well  as  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  the  record  which  he  has  made  as  a 
legislator  speaks  for  itself.  Pew  men  in  legislative  halls  have 
brought  more  honor  to  their  native  State  than  has  this  man, 
and  all  Kentucky  rejoices  in  his  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  in  Kentucky  who  love  him  and  who  respect  him  bespeak 
for  him  a  career  in  judicial  circles  even  more  brilliant  than 
has  been  his  career  in  legislative  circles.  With  a  keen  and 
understanding  mind,  both  as  to  human  nature  and  as  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  Fkzd  Vinson  will  make  his  mark  in  the 
judiciary. 

Accepting  this  position  of  great  trust  at  this  statje,  he  is 
at  the  point  in  life  which  enables  him  to  look  in  either  direc- 
tion with  equal  facility.  He  is  sufflciently  young  that  he  is 
not  bound  to  a  prejudiced  path  by  experience,  and  old 
enough  to  exercise  sober  judgment  rather  than  be  influenced 
by  the  impulses  of  youth. 

It  has  been  particularly  interesting  to  me  as  I  have  served 
with  him  in  the  House  to  note  that  all  of  his  colleagues  have 
been  drawn  sufficiently  close  to  him  by  his  sincerity  and  by 
his  disarming  personality  to  know  him  by  his  first  name,  and 
this  to  me  is  a  tribute  witliin  itself.  It  has  been  interesting 
to  me  to  see  the  new  Members  ccune  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  and  know  him  not  only  as  a  man  of  power  and 


influence  in  the  House  but  within  a  few  short  montJis  know 
him  and  refer  to  him  as  FTed. 

It  strikes  me  that  Edgar  A.  Oue^t  must  have  had  In  mind 
an  indi\idual  like  Feed  Vmsoii  when  he  wrote  these  lines : 

Acquaintance  calls  for  dignity.     Tou  never  really  know 

The  man  on  whom  the  terms  of  pomp  you  feel  you  must  bestow. 

Professor  William  Joseph  Wise  may  fc«  vour  friend,  but  still 

Tou  are  not  certain  of  Uie  fact  till  you  can  call  him  Bill. 

But  hearts  grow  warm  and  llp>s  grow  kind,  and  all  the  shamming 

ends. 
When  you  are  in  the  company  of  good  old  first-name  friends. 


The  Need  and  Market  for  Educational  Motion 
Pictures — Such  Pictures  Essential  to  Make 
Democracy  Dynamic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  7.  1938 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  May  24.  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  serious  unem- 
ployment problem  existing  in  the  moving-picture  industry 
and  suggested  that  this  very  condition  offered  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  production  by  W.  P.  A.  of  moving  pic- 
tures of  an  educational  nature  through  the  employment  of 
unemployed  actors  and  other  workers  in  the  industry. 

Such  pictures  need  not  compete  in  any  way  at  all  with 
commercial  pictures.  They  could,  however,  fill  a  great  need 
in  the  life  of  our  country  at  present.  All  of  us  feel.  I 
think,  a  need  for  a  positive  assertion  of  the  democratic 
principle  of  American  life.  We  are  coming  to  realize  that 
democracy  is  far,  far  more  than  the  absence  of  dictatorial 
power,  that  it  must  be  a  positive,  dynamic  force.  If  we  are 
to  succeed  in  making  It  that,  as  we  must.  It  is  above  all 
things  important  that  the  people  of  America  have  vividly 
portrayed  to  them  the  struggles  of  the  people  of  the  past 
that  have  made  our  Nation  of  today  possible.  It  is  Impor- 
tant for  them  to  understand  not  only  the  high  drama  of  the 
acts  of  the  great  men  and  women  whose  names  are  recorded 
on  the  pages  of  history,  but  also  to  understand  the  acts  of 
the  great  men  and  women  whose  names  have  not  come  down 
to  us  but  who  by  the  thousands  and  millions  met  America's 
new  problems  with  necessary  new  measures  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  our  coimtry. 

Again,  I  believe  we  need  to  learn,  as  Americans,  to  care 
deeply  about  everything  that  goes  now  to  make  up  our 
Nation.  I  think  we  need  to  learn  to  be  positively  hurt  by 
the  realization  of  the  destruction  and  exhaustion  of  our 
soils,  to  care  about  the  forests  we  have  left  and  to  regard  the 
waters  of  our  Nation  as  the  potential  givers  of  life  and 
power  to  future  generations.  And  I  believe  Americans  in 
each  section  of  the  Nation  should  be  made  far  more  familiar 
than  they  now  are  with  the  problems  and  life  of  the  Ameri- 
cans of  other  sections.  Finally,  it  is  l)asically  important  to 
our  democracy  for  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  know  how 
their  government  actually  works,  where  they  can  exercise  » 
more  constructive  influence  upon  it,  and  something  of  the 
multitudinous  ways  in  which  that  Government  serves  and 
must  serve  today  the  needs  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  these  things  can  be  brought 
home  to  the  American  people  so  effectively  as  by  visual  edu- 
cation through  moving  pictures. 

TUkN    TTKEIOTXJTUINT    IN    MOVINC    PICTtntES    TO    NATIONAL    ASVANTAOB 

At  the  same  time  something  must  be  done  about  the 
thousands  of  unemployed  moving -picture  workers.  It  is  an 
inexcusable  neglect  of  a  great  opportunity  for  our  Nation 
to  put  them  on  direct  relief  or  some  project  where  tbelr 
talents  and  abilities  cannot  be  used.  •• 
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WHAT    IBOtT   THK   C03T? 

The  nonlabor  cast  of  maMng  pictures  is  unquestionably 
hl«h.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  wfeoie  cost 
can  be  met  out  of  revenues  derived  from  the  rental  of  the 
f^lms  which  might  be  produced  and  that  this  ccuJd  be  done 
without  competing  In  any  w&f  with  the  commercial  moving- 
picture  business. 

FCHtLlfS    AND   STTJH  T   CEOTTPS   AS  OrTLTT 

An  pxcrL'ent  jcb  has  been  lone  by  the  Office  of  Educatioa 
In  cruanlnnu  public  fonmis  throughout  the  country.  These 
forums  have  been  R-ost  beneficial  to  the  pcnp'.e  of  whole 
countries  In  developing  a  real  understanding  of  the  Nations 
probk^ms. 

Why  would  It  not  be  entirely  possible  for  such  forums  and 
a!."^  othor  s'udy  croups  orga  ilzcd  thrcuph  thf  <  fTort.'?  of  the 
Officf^  of  Education  to  either  buy  cooperatively  or  lea^^e 
motion-picture  projectors  and  then  pay  a  reasonable  rental 
for  the  use  of  films  producec  by  the  Federal  theater  p:ojc<  t 
under  some  such  plan  as  I  have  suggested.'  The  cost  'o 
each  member  would  be  small  indeed  compared  to  the  ac - 
vantages  to  be  gained  for  hlci,  his  group,  and  his  Nation.  In 
the  course  of  time  repreacntutives  of  the  forums  and  group.s 
could  be  selected  to  manage  the  distribution  of  films  and  to 
make  suggestioas  as  to  what  subjects  should  be  filmed  next. 

As  America  faces,  imafraM,  the  challenge  of  dictatorship. 
does  It  not  behoore  us  to  gi^e  thought  to  dramatizing  scnre 
of  these  matters  that  shoud  go  to  make  up  the  mentiil 
e<iuipinent  of  every  wo»th-w  ille  citizen  of  the  Republic? 


Dedication  of 
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OF  REMARKS 

or 

:S  A.  PLUMLEY 

MKRMONT 

REPRESENTATIVES 
June  7.  193i 


ADOBxea  or  hon  charlbs 

THS    DSDICATIOIf    OT   THE 
BUBO  PALLS.  VT..  ON  UAT 


A.  PLOMLTT,   OF  VERMONT    AT 
HCEMOaiAL   TABLET.    AT    ENOii- 
10.  1838 


SpeUcer 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.     Mr 
icnmrks  in  the  Racou.  I 
ered  by  me  on  Monday, 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of 


imder  leave  to  extenc*  iry 
include  the  folio  wing  address  deh:  - 
Mapr  30,  at  Bnosburg  Palls,  on  Itie 
their  memorial  tablet: 


rameo  Lbrance 


We  have  unmbtod  btn  today 
wtUi  ■ntomn  rltca.  «  parpetuad 
rsfard.  ftn  attcctatlon  of 
w  feel  and  heTe  for  the  patriotic 
BMiws  are  on  these  Krolle. 

We  reeaU  today,  wttta  fervent 
Mteee  omb.  who  gave  to  the  leM 
tneplred  In  thle  preeencc  to 
■Hcftanee.  and  oxtr  loyalty,  to 
jvetloe  for  which  tbeee  marCyra 
men  etteMed  tbeir  faith  with 
(he  ffuaranUce   of   conetltui 
patriots  of  another  age  may 
pttehtnente  of  thoee  wheee 
their  ooetly  eetf  derotloa 


"They  nerer  fall  who  die 
In  the  great  cauee    *     • 
Kapee  and  others  ahare 
They  but  augment  the 
Which  o^eipowei  all 
Tlie  wcrtd  at  laat  to 


ofth<trs 


It  Is  true  that  for  those  wt 
fever   has   ended.     The   fooUat] 
fbrum  has  cloeed.  and  as  John 
haakri  o/rmt  the  eear  whMh  thklr 
earth  has  made,  and  the  carfet 
blanket  of  the  dead." 

And  may  I  say,  regarding  aU 
m  w«U  by  the  poet  with  reqjeet 
Anny  of  the  Republic: 


Memorial  Tablet 


to  conunemorate,  and  to  sstabllf  h 

and  an  eikdurtng  dociunent  of  our 

and  a  symbol  of  the  honor 

deeds  of  thoee  heroic  aien  whose 


rtoew 


thifr 


raenorles 


*    though  year* 
dark  a  doom, 
leep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
and  conduct 


treei  icm 


t 


gratlttkde,  the  coetly  sacrifice   }f 

measure  of  their  d«TOtion.    We  are 

and  to  repeat  our  unalterable 

hoee  Ideas  and  ideals  of  truth  and 

lived,  and  fought,  and  died.    The?e 

Uvea,  and  if  m  the  distent  future 

liberty   are   again   ■walled,   tiie 

ijiim  for  inspiration  to  the  accom- 

we  honor  for  their  heroic  seal 


oee  memory  we  honor.  life's  fltf  jl 
wrangle   of    the   market   and    tiia 

J  Ingalls  has  said.  "The  gruss  bis 
deecent  into  the  tweom  of  tte 
of  the  infant  has  become  Uie 

our  soldier  dead,  as  has  been  satd 
to  the  i>t<nin  at  the  Grand 


"Thp  little  crcf^r.  tpnts  wh' re  the  «;oldier»  sleep. 
And  Ihe  siaibpan.s  p'.av  a'.-.d  n.c  women  weep, 

A.'--   -■■  ■i  r>"d   w;:h    flnwi.T'-   tcd"vy: 
And  between  the  tf^:fs  v,.ilk  the  w-:ary  few 
Who  werf   v   '..,;'   ;i:;r;   .-•;ilv.-.,rt    in   s;.xty-two 

When  thfv  went  tw  the  war  away. 

•*nie  iKiIe  groen  tents  are  built  of  pcd. 
They  art  n<a  long  and  they  are  not  broad, 

But  the  w-iidiers  have  lots  of  room, 
Pnr  the  scd  \^  a  part  of  the  land  they  saved. 
When  tl!*-"  flag  of  the  ent-my  d;iikiy  waved. 
The  eignai  of  dole  and  dxtm 

-The  little  gr^n  tent  if  a  thing  divine; 
The  little  green  tent  Is  a  Nation's  shrine, 

Where  patriots  kneel  and  pray; 
And  the  brave  men  left,  so  old.  so  f^-'w, 
Were  young  and  stalwart  m  s  xty-two. 

Wher.  th»y  went  to  the  war  away  " 

Our  hercs  of  ti.f  Waild  War  fought  in  a  war  to  end  war.  And 
tv>  the  end  that  demiKrracy  might  be  onc<^  and  for  all,  and  forever. 
estabiished,  tind  iii  order  that  the  world  might  be  mad*  safe  for 
democracy  or  -n  tin  v  ■:.•  u'ht,  and  believed.  -And  to  that  end  they 
gave  their  hve.-5  ou  t!i>j  aitar  of  their  convlciion.  Ail  honor  to 
them ! 

Ir  hcwt  vfr  hn-  been  well  said  thaf  it  is  n  prodigious  task  to  lift 
a  raan— -a  com.munity — to  civilization  And  it  is  no  less  difficult 
to  keep  them  on  the  plane  to  which  they  have  been  elevated,  for 
the  temptation  and  disposition  Is  to  relapse,  and  the  tendency  is 
downward  Were  w-  to  stop  the  machinery  of  tlie  courts  and 
schools  and  rh'.irches.  fcr  a  single  geiieration  the  society  which 
has  been  trerted  would  tumble  into  the  dust,  and  crumble  into 
ru;n  It  requir -s  an  active,  energetic  coopi.ration  and  coalition  of 
all  the  conservative  element.'^  in  t.very  day  and  g^'neratlon.  and  in 
every  aee.  to  prevent  sporadic  de.-;trurt;vf ,  :rst:ir:c  ciianges:  to  pre- 
serve life  liberty  and  propt^rry  and  tho  en''  .niTit  of  happiness 
atraln.st  the  assaults  of  the  indolent  and  the  vkiou.s. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  cnn  doubt  thnt  the  Ejeneral  proeress 
of  the  human  race  h.is  bf>en  upward  lhrnu.''h  thf'  Icn?.  desolate  trek 
of  history — through  all  the  s<'emingly  eudie.ss  struggles  and  random 
grop.ngs.  among  the  turbulent  chaf>s  of  wron?.  injustice,  crinie, 
ignominy,  disease,  want,  an.d  •ATetche''n"s.«.  the  tribulations  of  the 
oppressed  the  bloody  exulTation.^  and  triuniphs  of  the  tyrants,  the 
tendency  has  b«?en  toward  the  right  Out  of  every  conflict  some 
man,  or  ^err ,  or  nation  ha.^  emerged,  with  more  pri^-ileces  and  larger 
orp<  rtursitles    broader  liberty    trreater   capacity   for   happiness. 

These  United  States  of  America  are  the  exemplification  of  these 
facts,  cont.iininj  ;i.'<  'hey  d  •  6  p'Tcen'  of  the  world's  area  and 
7  percent  i.;f  it-;  population,  consuming,  as  they  do  72  percent  of 
the  world  s  siik  69  perrt^r.t  of  r>  petroleum,  56  percent  of  its  rubber, 
53  percent  of  its  tin.  48  percent  of  its  copper.  31  percent  of  its  coal. 
21  percent  of  its  sugar,  and  comparable  percentages  of  other  com- 
modities. You  know  this  United  States  of  ours  owns  30  peroent 
erf  the  world  s  automobiles  ar.d  33  percent  of  its  railroads;  that  we 
produced  70  percent  rif  th--  world's  oil  60  percent  of  its  wheat  and 
cotton,  50  percent  of  Its  copper  and  pig  iron,  40  percent  of  Its  lead 
and   coal. 

Have  you  ever  s'nnptM  to  think  that  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  world  s  banking  facihtie,--  are  in  otir  hands'*  With  our  $00,000.- 
000000  in  deposits  in  the  N.^tlon's  banks,  and  with  the  purchasing 
pcwer  of  our  population  greater  than  all  of  Europe,  why,  the  fact 
is  that  no  other  country  on  earth  has  ever  created,  or  can  ever 
create,  such  a  standard  of  living  as  we  have  enjoyed,  and  do  now 
enjoy,  and  no  other  nation  pos-sesses  "the  resources  and  Incentive, 
the  tngenuliy,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Nowhere,  at  any 
tlxoe.  by  any  people  under  any  goveirnnient.  under  any  fMlitlcal 
system,  have  such  strides  been  made  "  as  we  have  n^ade.  Right  here 
and  now  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  find  myself  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  statement  recently  made  by  Lawrence  Dennis — to 
the  elTect  that  the  artjumeiit  that  we  may  have  to  fight  again  in 
Europe  to  protect  our  nghta  Is  essentially  a  plea  to  protect  the 
interests  of  some  other  nation  or  help  avenge  the  wrongs  of  some 
other  people.  It  Is  rtrtain  that  our  participation  In  the  next  war 
would  serve  the  ends  of  vengeance,  but  doubtful  that  It  would 
materially  add  to  U.e  weii-being  of  any  naUon.  Probably  otir  best 
service  to  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  to  preserve  ourselves  and  our 
civilization  fcr  the  fviture. 

It  may  be  that  all  modern  civilization,  including  our  own,  must 
fiourish  or  fall  together.  I  see  no  such  inevitability,  however. 
In  ages  past  certain  civilizations  riise  and  flourished  while  others 
declined  and  perished  The  argtiment  that  any  nation  mtist 
uphold  the  rights,  defend  the  Interests,  and  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  all  other  nations  and  peoples,  in  order  itself  to  stirvlve  and 
prosper,  finds  support  neither  m  history  nor  in  logic. 

Granting  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the  future,  it  seems  obvi- 
ous that  our  chances  of  defending  .A.m.erlcan  civilization  in  Amer- 
ica are  decidedly  better  than  the  chances  of  our  saving  the  entire 
world  and  righting  all  its  ^-rongs  through  another  world  war. 

IX  we  ever  have  learned  anything  from  experience,  which  Z 
sometimes  doubt,  we  know  very  well  that  there  must  be  no 
truce  between  right  and  wronp  We  know  equally  well  that  man 
Is  never  convinced  by  being  overpowered.  Force  never  did.  and 
Xkever  can.  extirpate  ideas.    How  well  we  know  that  war  does  not 
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change  the  opinion  of  the  victim  or  the  vanquished!  These  are 
trite,  but  nevertheless,  true  sayings,  as  axiomatic  as  that  the 
sun  rises  and  sets.  But  do  we  take  notice  of  them?  There  is 
always  a  struggle  going  on  between  two  hostile  and  enduring 
forces,  and  it  will  continue  until  one  or  the  other  is  superlatively 
supreme,  and  the  other  substantially  annihilated.  It  will  continue 
unto,  by  all  peradventure  of  doubt.  It  Is  settled,  for  all  time,  that 
life  is  sacred,  liberty  secure;  imtil  the  opportunities  for  knowledge 
and  the  acquisition  thereof  are  as  vmlversally  diffused  as  the 
desire  to  know,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  unlimited  as  the 
capacity  to  enjoy. 

To  the  realization  of  these  ideals,  and  the  consummatiori  thereof, 
these  men  whose  memories  we  honor,  gave  their  services  B.nd  their 
lives,  and  to  them  and  to  the'^e  Ideas  and  Ideals,  honoring  our- 
selves by  h'ttnoring  them,  we  dedicate  today  these  memorial 
tablets. 


Agricultural  Situation  in  Georgia,  1932-37 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1938 


A   COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OP  THE   AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

IN  GEORGIA,   1932^7 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  comparative  study 
of  the  agricultural  situation  in  Georgia  from  1932  to  1937, 
inclusive. 

There   being    no    objection,    the    comparative   study    was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
UNriED  States  Department  or  AcRicTTLTtjaK,  AGaictrLTUiiAL  Adjtjst- 

MENT   AOMINISTKATION.   DIVISION    OT   INTOBMATION 

I.  CoMPaassoN    or   Data 

Farm  cash  Income  In  Georgia,'  which  was  $64,473,000  In  1932, 
totaled  $157,894,000  in  1937  after  having  risen  to  a  peak  of  $162,- 
937.000  in  1936.  It  Increased  145  percent  from  1932  to  1937. 
Indications  are  for  an  income  for  1938  considerably  lower  than 
in  1937.  Of  the  1936  Income,  $6,787,000  was  in  Government  pay- 
ments to  farmers.  Such  payments  amotinted  to  $10,030,000  In 
1937. 

TAKM    CASH    INCOME.    FRIGES,    AND    PTTBCHASINO    POWEB 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  cash  Income  during  the 
years  1932-37  has  been  as  follows: 


Farm  cash  inoome 

Calendar  year 

Income  from 
marketioKS 

Government 
payments 

Total 

iy.T2 

U.  32S.  (100, 000 

4.  tto5,  000.  000 

5,  792,  OOO.  000 

6.  507,  om,  000 

7,  657,  (XH),  000 
h.  23a,  UUU.  000 

(4.328,000  000 

ika 

SlfiZOOO.OOO 
556,  axt.  000 

sm.  000. 000 

»7,  000.  (kJO 
367. 000,  UW 

5,  117,000  000 

1B34 

6.  348  000  000 

1985- 

7,  09«)  000  000 

ISM 

7,  944  000  000 

1937  1 

8, 600,  000, 000 

'  Preliminary. 

Cash  farm  income  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  increased  in 
1937  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  and  exceeded  1936  income  by 
8  percent.  Pronounced  gains  in  the  early  montlis  of  1937  largely 
accounted  for  the  Increase.  In  the  closing  months  of  1937,  after 
the  harvesting  of  the  biggest  crops  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  cash  income  began  to  drop  off  more  than  seasonally  and 
fell  below  the   1936  level. 

Farm  income  was  nearly  twice  as  large  in  1937  as  In  1932,  but 
it  was  considerably  below  the  1929  figure  of  $10,479,000,000,  the 
largest  Income  on  record. 

From  1929  to  1932  both  farm  Income  and  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers   declined   sharply,    but   farm    innnm^    declined    more.      Conse- 


'  Because  farm  income  statistics  collected  and  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  being  revised,  flgurea  for  Georgia 
given  In  this  pamphlet  are  not  always  strictly  comparable.  The 
1936  and  1937  figures  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis,  as  are  all  figures 
on  livestock  and  livestock  products,  whUe  crop  figtires  for  years 
before  1936  are  for  the  most  part  on  a  crop-year  baala. 


quently,  in  1932  farmers  were  able  to  purchase  only  about  69 
percent  as  many  goods  and  services  as  In  1929.  Prom  1932  to 
1937  both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  increased,  but 
farm  income  made  the  greater  advance.  As  a  result,  in  1937 
farmers  were  able  to  buy  about  as  much  of  the  th.lngs  they 
needed  as  in   1929. 

United  States  farm  prices  generally  Increased  86  percent  In  1937 
as  compared  with  1932.  rising  early  In  1937  to  double  their  1932 
level.  At  the  low  point  In  March  1938  they  were  55  percent  of 
pre-war.  In  January  1937  they  reached  their  poet-depreaslon  peak 
at  131  percent  of  pre-war. 

Although  the  prices  of  things  faj-mers  buy  rose  considerably 
during  the  1932-37  period,  tlie  exchange  value  per  unit  of  farm 
products  increased  from  an  average  of  61  percent  of  the  pre-war 
level  in  1932  to  93  percent  of  that  level  for  the  year  1937.  At 
the  depression  low  in  February  1933  the  vmlt  exchange  value  of 
farm  products  was  Just  half  of  what  It  had  been  before  the  war. 
At  the  post-depression  peaJc  in  January  1937,  when  farm  prices 
were  at  their  highest,  the  exchange  value  was  101  percent  of 
pre-war. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  decline  in  farm  real-estate  values 
came  to  an  end  in  the  year  ending  March  1933  after  continuing 
unbroken  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  that  year  farm  real  estate 
was  worth  about  73  percent  of  its  pre-war  value.  In  the  3rear  end- 
ing March  1937 — the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  Increase — it  rose 
to  85  peroent  of  pre-war.  During  the  period  1933-37  the  South 
Atlantic  States  showed  the  largest  increase,  30  percent,  of  any 
major  geographic  region  of  the  country.  The  Improved  farm  real- 
estate  situation  in  the  country  as  a  whole  slnoe  1933  Is  also  reflected 
In  the  sharp  decrease  in  forced  farm  sales  and  the  noticeable  up- 
turn in  voluntary  sales.  Forced  sales  through  forecloeure  and 
other  causes  declined  from  64.1  per  thousand  farms  In  the  year 
ending  March  1933  to  22.4  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March 
1937.  Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  during  the  same  period 
rose  from  16.8  per  thousand  farms  to  31.5  per  thouaad. 

GEORGIA'S    PAST    IN    THE    NATIONAL    GAIN 

The  extent  of  change  In  the  economic  situation  of  Georgia 
farmers  during  the  period  from  1932  to  1937  Is  indicated  by  the 
greatly  Increased  income  from  the  leading  farm  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  State. 

Cash  income  from  cotton  (seed  and  lint)  rose  from  $31,503,000 
in  1932  to  $82,021,000  in  1936.  an  Increase  of  160  percent.  The  1937 
Income  was  $71,791,000.  declining  somewhat  from  the  1936  peak. 
The  1936  and  1937  income  figures  Include  no  Government  pay- 
ments. 

Cash  Income  of  tobacco  growers  In  Georgia  In  1932  was  $1,415,000. 
In  1936  it  Jumped  to  $17,600,000,  exclusive  of  Government  pay- 
ments, but  declined  to  $14,400,000  In  1937.  From  the  1932  low  to 
the  1936  peak  the  increase  amounted  to  1,244  percent. 

Peanut  growers  In  the  State  also  profited  greatly  by  increased 
cash  returns.  For  1932  their  cash  income  was  only  $2,942,000.  In 
1936  it  aggregated  $11,500,000,  declining  to  $9,950,000  in  1937.  ex- 
clusive of  Government  payments.  TTie  increase  from  1932  to  1936 
amounted  to  $8,558,000,  or  291  percent. 

Georgia  livestock  raisers'  cash  Income  also  Improved  consid- 
erably from  1932  to  1937.  Income  from  hogs  more  than  tripled, 
rising  from  $2,832,000  for  1932  to  $10,265,000  for  1937.  Income  from 
cattle  and  calves  Increased  by  $3,505,000  in  1937,  compared  with 
1932. 

Cash  Income  from  other  Georgia  farm  products  showed  upturns 
in  1936  as  compared  with  that  in  1932.  Income  from  peaches  rose 
from  $898,000  to  $6,200,000.  That  from  wheat  increased  291  per- 
cent, or  by  $707,000.  That  from  com  doubled.  Jumping  from  $1,- 
005,000  to  $2,100,000.  For  these  three  Georgia  commodities  as  a 
whole,  1937  income  was  off  somewhat  from  that  In  1936. 

Price  changes  from  1932  to  1936  on  the  leading  farm  commodities 
produced  in  the  State,  which  brought  about  a  considerable  ahare 
of  the  increased  income  indicated  above,  are  shown  In  table  I. 
Tabu   I. — Average   "prices   received   by   Georgia   farmera  for   ooia- 
modities  listed  on  dates  specified 


Commodity 

Unit 

1933 

1939 

Wheat 

Basbel 

Bushel 

$0,07 
.45 
.37 

.09 

.0«98 

12.73 

3.65 

2  75 

4.05 

.122 

.21 

.15 

.154 

.73 

.74 

.113 

.015 

$1.04 

1.09 

Oats      

Bushel 

Bushel 

.«« 

Kye     

1.20 

Cotton  lint 

Pound 

.  125 

(^ottonseMl                 -        ...... 

Ton 

32  86 

HoRS                          

Hundredweight  .. 
llundredwcight-.. 
Hundred  weight... 
Pound 

8.20 

Beef  cattle _ 

Veal  calves        

4  OS 
6.30 

Chickens        

.100 

Butter  (farm)   .  

Pound . 

.ae 

Butterfat      

Pound 

.27 

Errs 

Doien . 

233 

Potatoes 

Bushel.. 

L49 

Sweetpotatoes 

Bushel 

.96 

Tobacco 

Pound 

.213 

Peanuts         ..       .  „ _    , ... 

Pound  

.030 

Hr^ 


U^i- 


'1  ^»M?i3 


Hfk 


W''^-,  ■> 


PARM    RKAL-KSTATI    VALTTXB    UP 

Along  with  rising  farm  Income.  Georgia  farm  real-estate  values 
have  movmted  and  taxes  have  declined.    The  decline  In  value  at 
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I    .! 


tbs 


3:1 


tbe  ymr  cadlag  March  19S3 
at  pi»  wmi.    Ttcm  tbim  low 
tlM  rovUt  eonneuttve  ymr  to 
•Mltoiff  Murh  1037.     Ocorsia 
their  n*l  estate  worth  about 
tiM  flnt  qmrler  of  1983. 

Oeoffte  tnmen  were 
were  able  to 

or  f  oread  fann  aalM  pe 
jftki   ending   March    1933    to    1 
VWvotary  aalaa  aiMl   tn 
ftoukled.  increMlAg  Croan  1«.2 


Id  ItSl.  hatted  for  tbe  fimt  time  tn 

tt  stood  at  a  low  of  S7  percent 

»^fm»t*^  value  per   acre  rose  lor 

79  percent  at  pre-ww  for  the  y«ar 
mMn  aa  a  whoie.  therefore,  found 
percent  more  early  In  1937  than  In 


tn  tbe 


lepcBM  Dted 


•Bdlnc  June  80, 
of  Agrloiiltuiml 
OeneraL    Ttila  nuaitoer 
M17   bwikrqptclea  In  tbe 
Oeaogla  durlac  tbia  partod 
In  1033  taxes  on  Georgia 
Ql  vaivM.     Bjr  IMd  they  bad 
tar  1037  are  not  fM 
Ux  IMO.  ooooparKl  wtth  ») 


:  oroed  Into  sales  or  tran^era  at  th  *ir 

make   ▼otuntarr  transactions      The 

ThoTwanil  declined  trom  46  6  for  the 

.8  for  that  ending   in  March   19  n. 

(kirtos  ^^   same    period   more    than 

6  MJB  per  thousand- 

tn  tbe  United  States  numbered  2.4  79 

1|87.  according  to  an  analysis  by  the 

aaaed  an  reports  to  the  Atton^ey 

a  S6-peroent  decrease  from  the 

year  eodlng  June  30,    1933.     In 

dropped  fran  a  total  of  134  to  64 

real  estate  stood  at  tl  79  per  $:00 

Cakien  to  IIJT  per  0100  of  mlue      Pig- 

availabto.    Taxes  averaged  23  cents  ]xr 

oanu  In  1900  and  26  oeats  in  1932. 


tb<y 

farm 


Wace  eanaen  on  Oeorgla 
fcvnd  their  Income  dtfftng 
I98S.  tiM  average  monthly 
was  06.75.    FcRir  yean  later 
percent  atx>ve  tbe  10SS  level. 

XL  AfiajCTn.rcaAi. 


ffex  na,  aa  well  as  landlords  and  ten&jn  ts, 

tbla  period  Increasing     Qn   April    1. 

flutn  wage  rate  per  person  W.th  bcxird 

tt  was   |13iW,    having   advanced    S5 


AftTomcxirr  PaoeaAjfs  thx  Basis 


002.  .43 


gC3d 


per  ion 


aoU-coDserr  Lng  uses 
advocat  ng 
Induiled 


cro  as, 

fed 

far 


Ttie  prodtieUan-«dJtiatBkent 
were   the 
from  1083  to  183T. 

Under   theaa 
Georgia  farmers  were  aoceptec 
343,660  were  cotton  contracts 
com-twg.  1.011  cane  simp 

Under  tbe  tains  of  these 
acres  frora  the  production  of 
prioe-depiesalx^  surpluses 
which  were  ioIIh  nnwi  »1iig  or 

Tbe  acrtcaluiral-adjustmen 
1033,  were  concerned  with 
adjtiatlng  production  to  effect 
the  start  that  rallsvlng  a 
exhausting  burden  of  surplus 
pet  this  land  to 
msny  year«  had  tieen 

Adjustment  contracts 
uses  for  acreage  taken  out  of 
for  1034-35  spedAed  use  of 
crope.  erosion-preventing 
the  producer  on  his  farm. 
■tock  or  livestock  products 
dueer  on  his  farm,  or  fallowli^ 
mltted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Pood  and  feed  crops  for  home 
In  the  South,  liecause  It  was 
living  In  that  region,  which 
of  the  country,  might 
tz«cts  carried  similar 

In  tbe  1334  crc^  year,  the 
were  In  full  operation,  ttie 
production  on  nearly  M.00Q.00f> 
vatad  land  In  the  country 
IjBl.OOO  acree  from  com, 
06.000.000  thlfted  acres  in  the 
put  tn  pasture  or  meadow 
forage  eropa  and  cropa  that 
The  remaining  one-third  wai 
eontrol  weeds,  planted  to  farm 
left  Idle  was  very  small. 

Adjustment  mcastires  were 
wheat,  and  corn-hog 
m»aim  at  democratic 

Three  referendums  on 
Georgia  farmers. 

In    October    1934    com-lkog 
procram  tor   1935.     In  this 
1080  program,  whereas  2 
bar    14.    1904,    on   the 
1080-36   crxip    year       In 
106.974.  or  06J  perrent.  m 
growers  of  flue -cured  tcl>aooo , 
this  crop,  voted  91  percent 
the  Kerr-Smith  Act  in 
voted  land  In  favor  of  the 
ORtotier    06.    1935,    eom-hog 
favored  a  com-tiog  program 
tng.  all  but  04  favored  a  10M 

The  restilt  of  theae  A. 

to  xadufci! 


programs  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  with  otJier 
for   the   marked   agricultural 


anl 
ooitracta 


exsted. 


thereby 
provlaloEts 


oppoied. 

apptka  ^tkm 

Geo-gla 


o 
Oeeaaber 


far 


crop-ad Juatment  contracts  frxn 
by  tbe  A.  A.  A.    Of  these  cont.ract.''. 
27.901   tobaccu,  19.122  peanut.   1,.167 
93  wheat. 

Georgia  fanners  shifted  mf  Jiy 
soU-depletlng  cash  cropa.  In  whch 
to  production    of    other   crimps 
soil -Improving  in  nature, 
programs,  from  tl^lr  beginning  In 
use  of  the  land,  as  well  as  with 
ve  demand.     It  was  recognized  tiom 
of  the  fann  land  from  the  soil- 
crop  production  offered  a  chance  to 
which  form  specialists  for 


provisions  encouraging  beneficial 
surplus  crops.     The  cotton  c«n tract 
Jie  rented  acres  for  "soil-lmprov.ng 
food   crops  for   consumption   by 
crops  for  the  production  of  live- 
consumption  or  lise   by  the  pro- 
or  such  other  uses  as  may  be  psr- 
^grlculture  or  his  authoriKed   ai;ei.t  " 
use  were  authorized  on  rented  acres 
ecognlzed  that  the  stancard  at  farm 
(ontains  half  of  the  farm  popuiat.on 
be  Improved.     The  tobacco  ct^n- 


first  In  which  adjustment  programs 
Nation's  fanners  agreed  to  shift  tl  eir 

acres,  or  one-ninth  of  all  the  cuiti- 
Fkrmers  In  Oeorgla  shifted  more  tlan 
wpeat,   cotton,   and   tobacoo.     Of    ixa 

Uixited  States,  about  one-third  \7as 
ctops.  and  one-third  Into  emergency 
■fippUed  food  and  feed  for  home  toe 

fallowed  to  conserve    moisture   and 

wood  lots,  or  left  Idle.    The  acreiige 

tindertaken  only  after  cotton,  tobacco. 
producers  had   Indicated   their   approval   by 
ref  ereadi  una. 

cropH  djuatment  measures  were  held  anK  ng 


farmers    voted    on    an    adjustm<  nt 

leferendum    238  producers    favored    a 

A  referendum  was  held  Etecem- 

of    the    BanJLhead    Act    to    the 

146.346    votes    were    cast,    wth 

f4vor  of  continuing  the  act.     Geor^a 

controlling  77.900  acres  of  land  in 

their  land,  under  the  provisions  of 

1934,  with  08.4   percent   of   the 

upplicattoa  of  tbe  tax  In   1935      <>n 

producers    voted    on    whether    tliey 

1936.     Of  the  1.058  producers  vjt- 

ptugiam. 

1.  programs  and  of  the  droughts  of 

prire  rtepresslng  sufpluaea  of  nkjst 


major    farm    commodities    to    approximately    normal    carry-over 

levels. 

Car-n;-ovr  of  mnior  farrn  commodities 


CommcKl  :y                            IHt    an  ! 'iriit                           yji..'^*^ 

19T2 

larr 

Wh.»t...'. 

(.TV.            

Tulwoco  ' 

KiCf  '   

flfjr;  on  tanas 

Ang.  I:  !.'Tnr<  ^fi'f"    <-<^poun'l  bates). 

July  1;  ini!Ii<>fi  bu-sh^'-i 

Oct    1.  million  bushela 

Mtiiioa  pounds 

Au«.  1,  million  poumls --. 

Jan   1  (of  following  y«ar)  1,000  head... 
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1* 
170 

1,821 

110 

i3,2^n 

270 

217 

62,  127 
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■  Wr>r!il  carry-over  of  .^niprican  cotton 

'  Crop  year,  flue-cureil  tobacco,  July-June;  Marylanii   ti-iharoi.    fvcinriing  Jin    1 
cf  rear  foll'jwine  pnj<.luction;  all  other  types,  October-Septt'm^»•r,  fann  sale.-  wrigiit. 
'  '   :fafl«xl  rue. 

Under  tyio  adju?*!!-!"^!!*  proeram.s  thro'igh  December  31,  1937, 
ren*«!-benefit.  pr:cf'-a.-ljusT>-;ent  bdcI  pool  and  option  payments  to 
Ge<:;rgia  cotton  growers  totaled  $38  547  101  59  Rental-benefit  pay- 
mt-nt.s  to  prod\:cers  of  oth^r  ccmmcdltles  wer°  tobacco.  82.695,- 
073  38.  peanu's  $1088  48.3  96:  rurn-hogs.  »302.434.72;  wheat, 
•25  120  70.    and  sugarcane    $174.313  63. 

ni    Tut.    Soil,    CovsEEv-ATiON    Programs 

Bf^ci ■_;•*?  the  uatioinl  oconomlc  emerg«='ncy  of  1932—33  was  due 
largely  to  burdensome  surpluses  of  farm  commodities,  the  Agricul- 
tural .\dJustmT.t  .\r»  of  1933  had  fn-.phaslzed  production  control 
as.  a  means  of  restiTiug  farm  purchasmg  power  and  thereby  rehev- 
ing  the  rn-.tTicency  Bv  i^'36  farm  purchivsuig  power,  based  on 
cash  mrome  fr^m  markelint;s.  was  about  40  percent  greater  than 
for  1932.  Because  of  the  adjustment  programs  and  tvro  oevera 
drcuphts.  surj)la.s«.>-  l.ad  been  considerably  reduced.  This  lessen- 
ing cf  the  enicrvieni'v  and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Hoo-Siic  M:ll.>  i.a.-e  -ir.  January  6.  193R  vkhich  invalidated  the  A.  A.  A. 
production-control  prfjgranis  paved  the  way  for  a  long-time  soil- 
conservauon  program.  Tlila  program  was  leased  on  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  Pebruar>-  29. 
1936,  which  emphasized  soil  constrvatlon  rather  than  production 
adjustment, 

THE     ia.16     AGRJCTJI  rOUAL     CONSERVATIOW     PROCSAM 

About  4,000.000  farmers  In  ail  parts  of  the  Nation,  members 
of  about  2,700  coiinty  conservation  associations,  participated  in 
the  1936  agricultural  conservation  program.  Under  this  program 
two  typ>es  of  payments  wen»  ofTered  to  farmers  for  positive  per- 
formance In  conserving  and  improving  their  farm  land.  Soil- 
constrvnig  paymtnis  were  made  for  shifting  acreage  from  soil- 
depleting  to  scIl-conscrvlng  crops  In  1936,  Soll-buUding  payments 
were  made  for  1936  seedmgs  of  soil-building  crops  and  for  ap- 
proved soil-buUdlng  practices. 

Sixty-six  percent,  or  about  286.179,000  acres,  of  the  total  crop- 
land in  the  United  States  was  covered  by  applications  for  payments 
tinder  the  1936  program 

About  31.444,000  acres  were  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops 
either  as  a  direc  result  of  the  program,  or  because  drought  had 
destroyed  established  acreages  of  soil -depleting  crops.  Of  this  di- 
verted acreage,  about  68.3  percent  was  diverted  from  general  crops, 
30  percT'nt  from  cotton,  12  percent  from  tobttcco,  and  0,4  percent 
from,  peanuts. 

Soil-buildmt^  practices  were  carried  out  on  about  53,000.000 
acres  Lep^imes  and  lefrtime  mlTtures.  permanent  pasture,  green- 
m.anure  and  cover  crops  were  newly  seeded  on  43.963,000  acres. 
Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  were  made  to  3.247,000  acr' s 
Terracir;g.  contour  ftirr- >»n'.g,  protected  summer  fallow,  and  other 
mechan;cal  er':s:o:i  controls  and  niiscellaneous  soll-buildlng  prac- 
tices were  put  into  efTe«.t  on  5.604.000  acres. 

Pajrments  for  soil -conserving  and  soil -Improving  practices  under 
the  1936  program  totaled  $376.097  826,  of  which  $23,171,053  went 
for  county  expenses 

In  Georg:.»  about  230  000  farmers,  organized  Into  158  county  as- 
Bociations.  participated  in  the  1936  program.  Of  the  total  Georgia 
cropland,  about  7u  percent,  or  7,598,914  acres,  was  covered  by  appli- 
cations lor  paymei.'.s  Th-^  acreage  diverted  from  soil-depleting 
crops  (894,851  from  cotton,  51.050  from  peanuts,  11,526  from  to- 
bacco, and  3  983  from  other  crops  1  totaled  961.410  acres  Soll- 
bulldlng  practices  were  put  Into  effect  on  about  1.478,500  acres,  as 
follows-  New  seedings  of  legumes  and  legume  mixtures,  perennial 
graasee  for  pasture  and  green-manure  crops,  1,417,538  acres;  fer- 
tUlaer  and  lime  applications  11.350  acres;  forest  tree  plantJngs, 
4332  acres:   terracing  and  .subsoil  breaking.  45.335  acres. 

For  their  positive  s<iil-conservlng  and  sotl-bullding  performances 
in  this  connection,  Crerrylft  farmers  participating  tn  the  1936  pro- 
gram received  $11, 4,54  234  in  conservation  payments,  including 
county  association  ex^jenses, 

IV    TH15  .f,    A    A    OF  1938 

It  became  clearly  evident  m  late  1937  that  mc&suxea  for  evening 
out  violent  fluctuations  in  supphes  and  prices  of  farm  products 
and  In  the  incomes  and  buying  power  of  farmers,  were  necessaiT 
in  addition  to  the  aoil-cuiLbervmg  measures  of  th^  1936  »^^^  1837 
programs 
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Production  of  most  Important  farm  crops  In  1937  was  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  As  these  crops  were 
harvested   and  marketed,   prices  declined. 

.  In  January  1937  farm  prices  were  at  their  post-depression  peak 
of  31  percent  above  the  pre-war  level.  The  per  unit  exchange 
value  of  farm  products  generally  was  slightly  above  that  of  pre- 
war days,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  standing  at 
101  fjercent  of  the  August  1909  to  July  1914  average.  Suriiluses  of 
most  basic  commodities  had  largely  disappeared. 

As  crop  reports  In  the  spring  and  summer  began  to  reveal  the 
prospects  for  record-breaking  crops,  however,  farm  prices  loegan  to 
fall  In  April  they  were  130  percent  of  pre-war.  By  June  they 
had  declined  to  124  percent  of  that  level,  and  by  Septemb«;r  to  118 
percent.     In  December  they  stood  at  104  percent. 

The  December  crop  report  revealed  the  total  1937  farm  output  as 
the  largest  on  record.  Production  of  grains,  meat  animals,  poul- 
try products,  and  tobacco  was  less  than  it  had  been  in  some 
Interim  years,  but  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  truck  crops, 
cotton,  and  poultry  products  topped  all  former  figures.  As  these 
large  crops  moved  to  market,  prices  dropped  rapidly.  By  P^bruary 
1938  they  were  only  97  percent  of  pre-war,  having  declined  26 
percent  from  their  January  1937  level.  The  unit  exchange  value 
of  farm  products  had  declined  by  nearly  one-fourth  In  little  over 
a  years  time. 

Trend  of  prices  of  Georgia's  leading  farm  products  tinder  these 
circumstances  Is  shown  below: 

Tablx   n.— .Aperofl'c   prices   received   by   Georgia   farmers  Jor  com- 
modities listed  on  dates  specified 


Commodity 

Unit 

Jan.  15, 

1937 

Feb.  15, 
1938 

T^'heat 

1 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Bushel.. 

Bushel 

Pound 

$1.25 

.99 

.77 

1.30 

.  13 

40.00 

8.  » 

4.10 

5.00 

.154 

.27 

.28 

.272 

1.30 

.85 

'  '".643" 

$1.10 

.00 

.60 

1.25 

.087 

22.00 

6.80 

4.80 

6.70 

.163 

.24 

.25 

.199 

.90 

.80 

Corn. ... 

Oal-s 

Rye :::::::::::: 

Cotton  lint 

("oitouseed . 

Ton 

HoKs 

Hundred  weight... 
Hundredweight... 
Humlredweight.  . 
Pounil 

Be.'r  cattle 

\'>-h1  cilvps ... 

("hicSJcn.'i __ 

Butler    [iirm) 

Pound 

Uutlirfat 

Pound 

Kk>!S       

l>oz«'n 

Potatrics , 

Busti«>l 

Swwl[X)tatoes „ 

Bushel 

Pound 

Pound 

Tdliaetn 

Peanuts 

.036 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  approved  by  the 
President  on  February  16,  strengthens  and  continues  the  agricul- 
ttiral  conservation  programs,  which  are  open  to  participation  by 
all  farmers  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition.  It  supplements  these  programs  with  measures  for 
helping  farmers  to  stabilize  their  production,  marketing,  prices, 
and  income.  It  provides  assistance  for  producing  farm  commodi- 
ties in  quantities  adequate  to  meet  all  reqtUrements  of  domestic 
consumption  and  desirable  exports  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
larger  reserve  supplies  than  have  ordinarily  been  maintained  in 
past  years.  It  includes  loans  to  make  It  possible  for  farmers  to 
carry  over  from  good  years  the  surplus  supplies  for  use  in  bad 
years.  Finally,  it  provides  mechanisms  which  are  designed  to 
enable  farmers  to  regtilate  the  movement  of  farm  cropa  to  market 
and  to  prevent  dumping  excessive  supplies  on  overloaded  markets 
to  cause  price  collapse  and  severe  drops  In  farmers'  income. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER    OP 
LOUISIANA,  JUNE  5,   1938 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  wage  and 
hour  problem  delivered  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Ellender]  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  June  5,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Ck>ngTess  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  confronted  in  many  years  with  a  subject  that  discloses  more 


difficult  and  complex  problems  than  those  Involved  in  the  wage 
and  hour  legislation  which  is  now  before  conferees  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate.  I  doubt  if  more  controversial  legislation  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  Congress  at  any  time.  Be  that  as  It 
may,  the  present-day  necessity  for  such  legislation  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  same  forces  and  for  the  same  reasons  that 
moved  the  Congress  to  take  similar  steps  In  aid  of  the  underprivi- 
leged of  the  country  during  the  l&sX  two  decades. 

Becatise  the  powerfully  rich  interests  were  able  to  Induce  Con- 
gress to  grant  them  special  privileges  by  way  of  the  tariff  during 
the  early  years  of  our  country.  It  became  necessary  in  later  years 
to  establish  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  chief  ptirpoae 
of  that  Commission  being  to  equalize  tariffs  as  far  as  possible  and 
thereby  to  some  extent  relieve  the  btirdens  of  the  masses.  When 
taxes  on  the  worklngman  and  farmer  became  opprtissive  and  n;.oro 
funds  were  necessary  for  operating  the  Government,  a  graduated 
income  tax  was  placed  on  the  statute  books  so  as  to  force  those 
who  were  able  to  pay  to  contribute  their  Just  share  in  support  of 
the  Government.  Because  absolute  control  of  our  money  system 
had  been  vested  In  Wall  Street,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fanners 
and  of  the  small  Industries  of  our  Nation,  who  were  almost  bled 
to  death  by  high  interest  rates,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  create  the  Federal  Reserve  Ssrstem  and  th« 
farm-loan  banks,  thereby  causing  a  more  even  flow  of  money. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  saved  the  country  from  financial  ruin 
and  may  be  referred  to  as  the  greatest  piece  of  constructive  states- 
manship of  the  century.  Big  business  was  In  absolute  control  at 
our  country,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  established  by 
the  Wilson  administration  so  as  to  insxire  fair  competition  and  In 
order  to  protect  small  business  from  the  merciless  tactics  of  the 
industrial  giants.  Whereas  that  legislation  has  accomplished  some 
benefits  for  the  masses,  more  legislation  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
further  curb  monopolistic  tendencies. 

Years  ago  labor  was  oppressed  because  of  the  unfair  treatment 
accorded  it  by  big  business,  and  the  Clayton  Act  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books  so  as  to  permit  labc»'  to  organl«.  Notwith- 
standing the  rights  afforded  labor  under  the  Clayton  Act,  the 
big  interests  organized  their  own  labor  unions  affecting  their  own 
employees  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Congreas  to  further 
legislate  in  behalf  of  the  laboring  man.  No  matter  what  reform 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  labor,  aome  Industrlee  tried 
to  circumvent  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great 
extent.  Thus  more  and  more  legislation  became  necessary,  tutll 
finally  the  Wagner  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  put  Into 
effect.  That  act  gives  to  labor  broad  power  in  its  dealings  with 
employers,  and  recognizes  the  right  of  coUectlve  bargaining  and 
provides  protection  for  the  laboring  man's  rights.  The  Wagner 
Act  serves  that  class  of  labor  which  can  effectively  organise  Itaetf 
because  of  the  nature  and  location  of  the  trades  and  occupations. 
But  it  offers  no  relief  to  the  many  laborers  who  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  economic  and  other  reasons,  from  organizing  and  demand- 
ing Just  treatment  from  their  employers. 

The  hearings  held  last  year  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill  before  a 
Joint  Senate  and  House  committee  disclosed  facts  and  condition* 
that  make  a  wage  and  hour  law  necessary.  Since  some  indus- 
tries will  not  act  fairly  with  labor,  they  mtist  be  forced  In  line. 
as  it  were.  I  dislike  Government  interference  with  private  Industry, 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  but  when  some  of  the  privileged 
few  take  advantage  of  the  helpless,  I  ask,  what  else  can  be  done 
in  aid  of  these  unfortunate  people  except  to  call  in  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law? 

Our  purpose  in  enacting  a  wage  and  hour  law  la  to  take  care 
of  and  protect,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  vast  ntimber  of  employee* 
engaged  in  various  occupations  scattered  in  every  nook  and  comer 
of  our  country  who  somehow  cannot  effectively  be  organized  to 
bargain  collectively  with  their  employers.  Such  employees  are  at 
the  mercy  of  their  employers  and  must  accept  whatever  wages  are 
offered  them.  They  receive  as  little  as  $3  per  week  in  some  locali- 
ties to  as  much  as  tI4  per  week  In  other  localities,  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work.  Some  of  these  employees  are  children  under  the 
age  of  12,  and  it  was  testified  that  in  many  cases  the  wages  paid 
were  not  sufficient  to  afford  a  bare  existence.  It  was  shown  that 
In  many  instances  practicdly  the  entire  family  had  to  work  to 
provide  sufficient  money  for  a  bare  existence  for  the  family.  Tim* 
will  not  permit  me  to  recite  more  details  of  this  nature,  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  case  for  wage  and  hour  legislation  has  been 
made,  and  I  stand  ready  and  willing  to  enact  a  workable  bill. 

The  conferees  have  for  consideration  two  bills,  one  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  another  by  the  House,  whose  phlloeophies  of  oi>era- 
tion  and  enforcement  are  as  far  removed  as  the  poles.  Both  biUs 
seek  to  accomplish  the  eame  objective.  Insofar  as  wages  and  hours 
are  concerned;  that  is,  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour  and 
a  maximum  workweek  of  40  houre.  The  House  bill  proposes  a 
fioor  of  25  cents  per  hour,  to  become  effective  130  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  bill,  and  thereafter  to  increase  by  6  cents  per 
hoiiT  for  each  year,  until  the  maximum  of  40  cents  per  hour  1* 
reached. 

As  to  hours,  the  House  bill  proposes  a  ceiling  cf  44  hours  per 
week,  which  is  to  be  decreased  each  year  by  2  houm  per  week  until 
the  minimum  of  40  hours  per  week  Is  attained.  The  bill  provide* 
for  no  administrative  agency,  no  flexibility,  no  differentials,  but 
simply  a  set  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  scale,  fixed  by 
statute.  Should  that  bill  be  enacted  the  Secretary  of  Labor  1* 
empowered  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  various  industries  to 
commerce.    II  the  Secretary 'finds  that  the  activities  of  any  industry 
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eectkan  has  grown  rich  hy  «m\'ertln«5  the  raw.  unprcrteeted  prod- 
ucts of  other  sections  into  useful  tinished  commodities  and  selling 
them  on  a  protoct^l  niitrfcet. 

I  dc  not  mean  to  be  sectionn.].  but  when  such  condltlcns  exist., 
how  can  all  mdunrias.  no  matter  wlirre  locRted.  be  placed  on  the 
same  fcxjunc?  St*ip  and  think  of  this:  The  rale  of  $1.12  burs 
aoo  miles  oi  trarsportatior.  m  southern  terrttory.  and  tbe  rate  of 
•  100  bu^-s  4'X)  miiew  of  tr&nspcirtatlon  In  northern  terrttory.  In 
other  words  \  dull&r  will  buy  twice  as  much  transportation  m  the 
North  as  in  tlie  Sou*h 

FVom  .\Uantti.  Ga  to  Ch:ci.*?o,  731  mUes.  the  shipper  must  pay 
the  arst-class  rate  of  $2.10  FYoni  N*-w  York  to  Chlcagfx  SdO 
mliea,  the  shipper  paj-s  «1  67  The  AUanta  shipper  suffers  a  dls- 
advant.'iirp  ot  43  cents  per  100  pounds  In  spite  of  his  advantage 
in  distance  of  f>9  m;k* 

FYom  Atlanta  to  Louisville,  449  miles,  the  shlpjjer  pays  |l.a6 
Prom  New  Yorfe  to  Lruis\-U!»\  862  miles,  or  nearly  tanoe  the  dis- 
tance the  Bhipper  pays  $1.64.  or  2  cents  less  than  the  Atlanta 
shipper 

Let  us  wipe  out  the.'*  difTerentials,  and  I  will  not  raise  my  voice 
for  diiferent  rates  cif  pay  p«  htur  and  different  hours  per  work- 
week, as  between  the  North  and  the  South,  or,  In  fact,  In  any 
part  of  the  country. 

The  N  R  A  reotrtuzed  diflerentia!-  The  W  P  A.  administers 
under  dlffurentials  In  Northern  and  Western  States  the  W  P  \ 
r.ite  of  priy  ;s  from  $40  '.i.  $94  [ht  month;  North  Central  States 
from  t32  to  $79  per  cuocth.  and  Southern  Stales,  from  $21  to 
875  per  month 

I  quote  irom  President  Roosevelt's  meseage  to  the  Coagi^eas  of 
Janu;iry  3    1938 

"No  reasonable  person  rppK-  n  comp'.e'e  untforaalty  In  wages 
in  ever>-  part  of  th"  Un)ie't  s-ates:  nor  does  ar.v  reasonable  person 
seek  an  imtneKKate  and  dTRSTK-  rhanpe  fium  the  lowest  pay  to  the 
highest  pay  We  arf  s*-»'inng.  of  course,  only  legislation  to  end 
Starvation  waives  and  iiitnlcrable  hours,  more  desirable  u'ages  are 
and  should  rontuuii'  to  be  the  jxroduci  of  ooiiect*ve  bargalulng." 

I  conciir  in  ;  hoj>e  Meus. 


John  Brown  University  Comroencement 
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or 


HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  ?t:nati-:  of  the  united  states 

Tuesday  June  7.  1938 


AODRSSS  BY  JES.SK  H    JONSS  AT  JOHN  BROWT*  UNrVTOSITT. 
SILOAM  SPRINOiJ    ARK.   MAY    12.    liM 


Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mj-  President,  I  ksk.  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prinu  d  in  the  App<*ndix  of  the  Rscon  an  ad- 
dress delKT-red  by  tht^  Honornblp  J<?s8e  H.  Jones,  chairman 
of  the  Rccon.strurtion  Finance  Corporation,  at  the  coni- 
merKcment  excvciM-s  vt  iIm>  John  Bixiwn  Unireralty.  SUoam 
eprHiSK  Aik..  on  May  12,  1938, 

There  be -is  no  obhTUon  the  address  wns  ordered  to  bo 
printed  m  thi-  Re -ctub  hs  folkws: 

Nn  in\;'.>'ii>ii  ic  •f>enK  Ium  fTrr  e<oni«  to  me  thnt  I  upprt^rlato 
moro  tl;.iii  'lie  ivvunt i,«.i  frurn  inv  friend  nnd  your  friend  Rev 
Jot.n  E  H;m'vii  in  rvdlvr..,  '^.r  uth  RriuUiatlnK  clans,  tl-.c  student 
U>dv    tlie  i.u-ulty    and  frirmis  of  John  Brown  Unlx-ersuy 

Then'  h'o  urentrr  -(rhrviix  and  ►rreuter  universities  than  Jrhn 
Browns  bir  thrrr  is  nine  wuh  iv  finer  puriwse  or  relatuely 
k^nvUrr    IK  iiii-veuviuil* 

T\»e!'.tv  ymrii  »«>  »iipn  Brother  Brown  ouUlned  to  Kte  his  drerxm 
f(-r  tl.i.M  miuHil  i.nd  tl.n  kind  ol  w-Ikt*!,  and  told  me  that  he  felt 
unpoUot!  to  urKl'Tt.ikc  :'  lus  his  Mw  n  work,  I  admired  bis  couraRe 
nr.d  requested  h:.s  de.sire  to  folk  w  abut  ho  felt  to  be  a  call  from 
CVxl.  but  d.a  nr!  li.ivc  hus  vimou  I  have  watched  his  career  and 
hi.s   proKies.s    .i;    th;>    enterpr1«»e    with    unusual    Interest. 

I  hnv,-  srci;  ti.-  n,i!(;i',  ,)f  i.iai  in  the  27  years  of  our  acqu;\ln- 
tanct-Kiup  luid  Iruua^l.ip  ait  lui£  been  poasibie  for  two  t>i»y  men 
I  value  hi.«  counso:  a*  a  practical  man.  aa  well  as  a  preacher,  und 
have  said  on  nuu.y  occn.slon.s  thiU  I  have  never  known  a  man 
mare  completely  and  et!e<Mivetv  to  consecrate  his  life  to  God's 
work  thau  John  Sfo«  n  Hr  Is  atiu  a  young  man.  and  I  predict 
will  be  rijjhtfuUv  recorded  in  the  hiitlory  of  our  ReueraUon  aa  or^ 
of  Its  greatest  edtieutors,  as  u-ell  as  n  freat  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

I  like  tlks  principle  of  John  Brov-n  UnlverWty  beoauae  they 
are  baaed  upon  work  I  heiit'tn  that  ereryons  should  have  to 
work,  aud  wh«n  you  t«ach  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  work  with  ti*elr 
hands  aa  well  a«  their  heads  and  at  the  same  time  teach  Uism 
to  reapei-t  CKxl  and  His  1»wh  you  hav*  givrn  the  yonnistWl  all 
Ui»  Isartuug  Um>-  used  for  a  successful  and  happy  life. 
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X  believe  the  education  of  every  boy  should  Include  that  he 
learn  to  work  with  his  hands  as  well  as  his  mind,  and  that  every 
girl  should  learn  to  make  a  home,  even  though  she  prepares  for 
a  business  or  professional  career. 

To  know  that  you  are  able  to  make  a  living  on  your  own  with- 
out the  assistance  of  family  or  friends,  that  you  can  meet  your 
fellows  on  a  basis  of  complete  equality,  Ls  a  great  asset. 

The  fact  that  you  do  not  have  rich  parents,  or  money,  to  fall 
back  on  gives  you  strength  and  whets  your  determination.  It  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that,  if  necessary,  you  can  swim.  So 
I  believe  in  the  principles  and  purposes  of  this  unlveralty,  and 
share  your  pride  In  it,  particularly  its  wholesome  surroundings 
here  In  the  beautiful  Ozarks  and  like  hardy  American  stock  from 
which    you    come. 

I  should  like  to  Impress  upon  you  that  when  you  leave  this  uni- 
versity with  your  degree,  you  are  qtiallAed  to  take  positions  of 
responsibility  and  to  think  out  the  problems  that  will  confront  you. 
Tou  will  need  the  covmsel  of  your  elders,  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  all  that,  but  in  the  last  analy^  we  all  have  to 
make  our  own  decisions.  Belying  upon  the  advice  of  others  will 
not  be  a  sufficient  alibi  when  things  go  wrong.  I  would  never 
counsel  boldness  in  youth,  neither  would  I  encourage  timidity. 
Politeness  always,  and  deference  toward  older  people. 

Try  never  to  get  out  of  your  character.  If  you  have  a  tenor 
voice,  don't  try  to  alng  bass;  and  if  you  are  not  an  expert  mathe- 
matician, don't  try  to  argue  with  Klnsteln.  Be  yourself  and  you 
will  get  along  best,  but  dcm't  be  afraid  that  you  cant  hoe  your 
own  row  Just  because  you  are  young. 

We  have  only  to  look  back  upon  the  history  ctf  our  coimtry, 
the  men  who  won  our  Independence  and  framed  our  Constitution 
and  wrote  our  laws,  to  recognize  that  young  men  are  capable  of 
leadership.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  roster  of  successful 
men  and  women  to  know  that  success  depends  upon  individual 
effort  and  application,  and  that  favorable  environment  and  a 
springboard  In  life  are  not  essential. 

True,  the  same  opportvmlty  does  not  knock  at  everyone's  door, 
but  success  Is  relative  and.  I  would  emphaslEe,  Is  not  measured  by 
the  accvunulatlon  of  wealth.  Many  who  achieve  fame  also  acquire 
wealth.  Many  do  not.  Neither  Is  necessary  for  a  successful  life. 
Good  citizenship  is  the  true  measure. 

Everyone  cannot  achieve  fame,  although  all  can  strive  to  con- 
tribute something  to  their  generation.  George  Westlnghouse  gave 
us  the  air  brake  without  which  railroad  trains  could  not  well 
operate.  Samuel  Morse  gave  ua  the  telegraph.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  the  telephone.  James  Watt,  the  locomotive.  Robert  Pulton, 
the  steamboat.  Edison,  the  electric  light.  Marconi,  the  wireless, 
from  which  radio  developed.  I  doubt  that  anything  in  the  early 
environment  of  either  of  these  spurred  them  on  to  their  great 
accomplishments,  or  that  wecJth  was  their  objective. 

When  as  a  machinist  Henry  Ford  was  tinkering  with  his  two- 
cylinder  gasoline  engine,  he  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the 
development  of  the  automobile,  and  that  it  would  revolutionize 
land  transportation. 

Few  of  our  Presidents  have  been  men  of  any  considerable  means. 
In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  them  accumulated  very  little  prop- 
erty, and  few  men  In  public  life  accumulate  wealth.  We  have 
had  no  more  powerftil  figure  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
than  the  late  Senator  Joe  T.  Robinson.  He  Influenced  men  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  character. 

I  would  remind  you  young  ladles  that  we  have  half  a  doMu 
women  tn  Congress.  They  are  the  peers  of  their  associates  and 
include  your  own  twice-elected  Senator  HArm  Caxawat,  Makt 
Norton,  of  New  Jersey.  14  yean  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlven.  Is  chalrm&n  of  the  all-Important  Committee  on 
Labor;  and  Prances  Perkins  is  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  Flor- 
ence Allen  18  a  United  States  circuit  Judge,  sitting  In  Ohio,  Ten- 
neanee,  and  Kentucky.  I  might  also  mention  Mauds  Royden,  one 
of  England's  great  presehera,  and  Mme.  Curie,  who  hsd  an  equal 
Bhare  with  her  husband  tn  the  dlacovery  of  radium. 

One  of  the  ablest  men  X  ever  knew  started  as  oSce  boy  In  a 
bank  after  leaving  the  farm.  He  rose  to  bo  head  of  a  very  largo 
institution  while  yet  a  young  man,  and  In  all  the  different  steps 
of  advancement  he  told  me  that  he  gave  up  each  Job  with  great 
reluctance,  notwithstanding  the  next  one  was  a  promotion.  Ht 
loved  his  work  and  did  It  well,  whatever  the  Job. 

The  life  of  Walter  Chrjrsler,  recently  published  In  the  Saturday 
Bventng  Post,  gnve  a  most  Interesting  account  of  a  restless,  deter- 
mined youngster  who  started  with  no  advantages  except  good 
heritage  and  a  sound  body  and  mind.  The  Fisher  brothers,  the 
great  automobile-body  builders  in  Detroit,  were  good  carpenters 
and  cabinetmakers.  They  acquired  both  fame  and  fortune 
through  working  with  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads.  There 
are  many  just  as  Interesting  careers,  and  each  can  be  attributed 
to  work  and  p>erseveranoe  smd  a  willingness  to  match  wits  with 
the  other  fellow. 

Preaching  and  teaching  are  our  two  highest  callings.  The  out- 
Btandlng  men  and  women  in  these  professions,  past  and  present, 
arc  too  numerous  to  attempt  to  name  even  a  few.  Next  to  mother 
and  father,  the  teacher  has  tbe  greatest  responsibility  in  giving 
\x*  the  right  sort  of  start. 

The  world  seema  to  be  going  through  an  unusually  dtsttirbtng 
cycle  In  the  past  26  yeara,  although  olvUlMtlon  has  had  many 
distressing  periods.  We  In  the  United  States  have  made  great 
advaaoM  but  have  htA  a  fuU  share  of  u|m  and  downs  In  our  IM 


years.  It  Is  a  strange  commentary  that  with  a  country  replete 
with  the  bounties  of  a  generous  nature,  where  we  can  produce 
more  of  everything  than  we  need,  working  part  time,  we  are  un- 
able to  adjtist  o\ir  affairs  so  as  to  avoid  depressions  and  their 
accompanying  rancor. 

You  graduates  may  be  entering  your  Independent  state  at  n.jne 
too  convenient  a  time  Insofar  as  ease  and  comfort  go.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  other  college  graduates  in  the  last  decade,  you  may 
not  be  able  to  grab  off  a  good  Job  for  the  asking.  But  you  should 
not  be  discouraged.  There  is  always  work  for  the  Industrious. 
the  man  or  woman  who  is  not  too  choosey  as  to  the  Job  he  starts 
with.  The  point  is,  get  a  Job  as  soon  as  you  can  and  put  your 
whole  heart  in  it.  If  necessary,  find  one  more  to  yoiir  iivtt^ 
later  on.  but  try  to  measure  up  to  the  first  one  you  get. 

Most  of  you  come  from  the  Southwest,  from  Arkansas,  Mlaaotirt. 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma,  SUtes  so  similar  in  interests 
that  no  economic  boundaries  separate  them.  Having  some  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
no  section  of  the  country  offers  as  great  opportunities,  present 
and  future,  as  this,  our  own  section. 

And  no  part  of  the  cotmtry  so  badly  needs  young  people  to  do 
Its  work  now,  and  to  train  for  leadarahip  in  solving  its  problems  ot 
the  future.  This  great  Southwest  will  need  pioneers  In  the  40s. 
BO'S,  and  ao's  of  this  century  as  badly  as  it  did  in  the  same  years 
a  century  ago.  Not  pioneers  to  clear  the  wilderness,  but  ploxMezs 
to  develop  and  use  the  great  natural  resources  that  are  here. 

No  primrose  path  of  ease  stretches  out  before  you.  The  futurv 
is  uncertain:  but  the  future  has  always  been  uncertain.  Cer- 
tainty is  something  men  seek  but  never  find.  Even  If  you  stay 
here  in  the  Southwest,  as  I  hope  you  will,  because  I  think  It  is  the 
land  of  greatest  opporttmlty,  your  welfare  Is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

The  South  Emd  Southwest  are  becoming  more  and  more  Indus- 
trialized, and  the  future  will  see  a  better  balance  between  industry 
and  agriculture,  but  It  will  never  become  economically  self- 
sufflclent.  Arkansas  must  buy  from  Wisconsin  tlie  things  Wis- 
consin can  best  produce,  and  sell  to  Wisconsin  the  thmga  Ar- 
kansas can  best  produce. 

Narrow  sectionalism  happily  has  disappeared.  When  you  can 
put  your  family  In  an  automobile  and  reach  any  point  in  the 
United  States  in  a  few  uays,  and  enjoy  the  outing,  we  all  become 
neighbors. 

You  have  been  taught  here  to  take  an  Interest  in  your  Gov- 
ernment, local,  State,  and  National.  You  should  want  to  do  your 
full  share  In  aupportlng  your  Government,  and  not  expect  It  to 
support  you. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  our  Nation's  future  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  our  people.  The  rank  and  file  ultimately  determine  its 
policies.  Schools  like  John  Brown  University,  which  teach  self- 
reliance  and  the  responsibilities  of  cltlztnshlp.  are  the  hope  of 
democracy. 

How  much  the  future  of  the  South  and  the  Southwest  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  welfare  of  the  world  has  never  been  more 
pointedly  illustrated  than  at  present.  Our  cotton  exports  are  far 
below  what  they  were  10  years  ago.  and  the  well-being  of 
thousands  of  planters,  workers,  glnners,  transportation  companies, 
and  related  industries  depends  upon  this  export  trade 

A  constructive  effort  to  promote  world  commeroe  is  being  msde 
by  a  distinguished  southerner.  Secretary  of  State  Oordell  Hull, 
but  his  efforts  to  break  down  trade  barriers  are  beset  with  many 
complications.  Unpredictable  situatlona  constantly  arise  in  a 
nervous  changing  world.  New  conditions  make  new  demands 
which  must  be  met.  Trained  leaders  were  never  more  necessary. 
National  unity  and  cooperation  were  never  worse  needed.  Sell- 
lahness  and  obstruction  have  no  jilace.  So  there  Is  work  and 
opportunity  for  your  generation. 

We  are  a  restless,  exacting  people,  always  striving  for  something 
better,  something  beyond,  and  our  genius  gives  us  things  fastsr 
than  we  can  assimilate  them.  Bach  new  thing  takes  ths  plaoa 
of.  or  competes  with,  aomethlng  we  already  have. 

We  no  sooner  had  built  a  great  syatem  of  trollies  and  Intar- 
urbans  than  we  found  a  better  means  of  transportation.  We  built 
the  greatest  system  of  railroads  ths  world  has  ever  known,  and 
then  proceeded  to  parallel  the  railroads  with  macadam  highways. 
The  result  Is  that  we  have  more  miles  of  railroad  than  can  be 
supported,  and  now  we  are  trying  to  find  some  way  out  of  tha 
dilemma.  Air  transportation  is  fast  becoming  a  competitor  for 
both  the  railroads  and  the  hlghwajrs.  We  demand  all  forms  of 
transportation,  but  must  have  the  railroads,  and  they  must  bs 
constantly  perfected  and  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  Unneoessary 
duplication  between  railroads  or  between  the  various  methods  of 
transportation  Is  wasteful  and  expensive. 

Tliere  will  always  be  work  ahead.  An  older  generation  of  a 
young  country  la  bequeathing  to  your  generation  a  heavy  debt. 
It  was  incurred  in  fighting  a  war  on  other  shores  30  years  ago. 
and  In  combating  a  depression  which  following  that  war  10  yean 
later.  Whether  we  could  have  stayed  out  of  the  war,  or  been 
wise  enough  to  hsve  escaped  the  depression  are  questions  that 
cannot  be  answered.  While  both  were  unfortunate,  we  had  them, 
and  will  survive  them. 

Fighting  a  war  Is  much  easier  than  fighting  a  depression. 
When  a  country  is  at  war,  everyone  rallies  under  one  leadership 
to  defeat  the  enemy  in  the  knowledoe  that  when  tho  war  ts  won. 
w  go  back  to  our  respective  Jobs.    Fighting  a  deprssston  ts  mora 
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Treatmeiit  of  the  Dairymen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

FRAIKCIS  D.  CULKIN 

NEW  YOBJC  I 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdcif/.  June  7.  1938  , 


HOLMAN.     BBCRBTARY     OP     THE 

MILK    PRODUCERS     PBDBRATION 

msniTJTS  AT  De&  MODVBS.  IOWA. 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Sfxkker.  Chartes  W.  Holman.  secre- 
tary ol  the  NatioQAl  Cocperative  Uilk  PrcxiuceTs  Pedera- 
Uon.  Is  one  of  the  outstar  dine  economists  in  the  dairy  field 
iB  America.  In  additkm  ;o  having  a  thorough  understand- 
teg  of  the  subject,  he  ha  i  the  fighting  heart  and  for  these 
reasons  hte  appraisal  of  U  «  effect  of  trade  agreements,  past 
and  present,  on  the  Aneilcan  dairyman  Is  a  valuable  e^m- 
tiibatkm  to  thb  subject. 

Pursoant  to  the  permiaion  of  the  House.  I  iodude  here- 
with a  ipMch  by  him.  delirered  February  13.  1B38.  at  I>s 
It  pictures  In  clear  terms  the  devastating 


IfMiwa,  Iowa. 


effect  of  these  treaties  oa  the  American  dairyman: 
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talk 
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of  speaJdng   again   In  a   commuiuty 
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eiduda  from  reaponsibilitjy  for  what- 
boail  of  directors  of  the  National  Coop- 
Federation.   Its  saember  asctooiatlons.   :ind 
who  own  the   50   a^sodaitioiis   which 
^wever.    I    believe    that    what    I    axn 
'mony  with   the   thinking   of  a  large 
;hat  as  It  may.  on  this  occasion  i«nd 
I  ezpoct  to  say  just  exacUy  what  I 


about   the   Trade   Agreemect    Act. 

ihout  reciprocity  and  there  has  b*en 

-:    some  peculiar  way.  the  three   sub- 

n  my  judgment,  have  become  izsex- 

a  disjointed  pulitk:   mind.     So   I  think    we 

out  what  the  Trad*  Agreement  Act 

very  short:  in  powet  It  la  very  grt^t. 

4   13th.  day  of  June   193(.     The  act 

the   date   of  enactmant.     Before   Its 

lor  another  4  years.     A  constderable 

axtenaioc;  had  daveleped,  jgirw4|^iij 


Ute 


among    the   agricultural    people    and    Important   aflKlatw   of   the 
American  pyderatlcn  of  Labor. 

By  this  act  the  President  of  the  United  States  !s  given  another 
accession  of  diciatorial  power  The  Senate  abdicates  to  him  the 
right  to  ratify  trade  agreements  which  are  In  deed  and  In  fact 
treaties,  with  only  or>e  rule  to  guWe  him;  he  cannot  reduce  by 
more  than  one-half  the  rates  which  were  In  effect  at  the  time 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  became  a  law  When  the  President  pro- 
claims a  trade  agreement  It  has  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law 
for  the  time  that  It  Is  in  effect  Most  of  the  agreements  signed 
are  for  approximately  a  3-vear  period,  although  they  are  designed 
to  be  permanent  unless  terminated  upon  d-months'  notice  by 
either  contracting  government. 

TUX  tAiAjLcas  or  tsau  AcancMXNTS 
The  act  is  not  a  reciprocity  act  at  all.  Redproctty  implies  ao 
exciusive  exchange  of  benefits  between  tiie  two  nations  signatory  to 
the  pact.  An  extetvsion  of  these  benefits  would  be  given  only 
to  si>ch  nations  as  in  turn  would  give  us  aomething.  This  act, 
however,  makes  it  miindatory  to  extend  txnlform.  conceaaious  to 
ail  nations,  unleas  for  ^me  reason  a  ration  is  proacribed,  that 
IS  to  aay.  declared  to  be  discriminating  against  our  foreign  trade. 
Ttiis  makes  the  law  a  powerful  merhsnism  to  break  dtawn  our 
tariff  walls  wlihou:  kgisiauve  action  simply  because  our  intema- 
Lionaiiets  believe  :he  wniis  should  be  broken  down. 

Let  me  Uiustrete:  We  have  made  one  trade  agreement  wltli 
Canada  in  which  we  reduced  some  of  our  duties  and  in  return  for 
which  Canada  gave  us  the  Intermediate  rates  of  duty  on  soma 
products  which  *e  export  to  that  country.  Were  this  a  reciprocity 
act.  the  respective  cuts  in  our  duties  would  have  been  restricted  to 
Imports  from  Canada  into  the  United  States;  but  such  was  not  at 
ail  the  case.  Under  the  law  we  automatically  extended  these  tariff 
conceasicnii  to  almost  every  other  nation  of  the  world  without 
requiring  those  nations  to  make  any  reduction  in  duties  on  our 
exports  to  them  So  the  act  Instead  of  being  a  reciprocity  act.  la 
purely  an  inatrumf-nt  whereby  the  President,  operating  as  the 
signer,  with  the  State  Department  operating  as  the  negotiating 
agency,  takes  over  the  fun-.tion  which  the  Constitution  assigned  to 
the  Congress,  namely,  the  function  of  tajtation  in  relation  to 
a.-ticies  that   corr.e   into  :h;.«   country. 

By  a  clever  device  in  the  law.  citixens  of  the  United  States  are  de- 
nied the  right  of  recourse  t  >  the  courts  to  determine  whether  thctr 
rights  are  infru.ged  upon  or  whether  the  law  itself  is  ooostltu- 
tional.  That  in  it.s/'lf  msurlcs  the  existence  of  dictatorial  ^vem- 
ment  with  supreme  pov^er,  a  condition  that  was  tiardly  contem- 
plated by  the  founders  of  our  Government  and  the  patriots  who 
fought  to  free  us  from  outside  domination. 

PROCEBrRK     HTGH-HAXDCD     AND     rXTJEMOCR.'^TIO 

The  metiiod  by  which  thc^r?  trade  agreements  are  made  Is 
h'gMy  undemrcratlc  and  no n cooperative  as  fau-  as  the  citizens 
of  this  country  ar?  concerned,  whereas  some  other  nations  In 
hanc*lln£j  th^ir  foreign  tradf-  relaticn.^hlps  have  developed  a  high 
di-gree  of  co jperatidi  between  goverunaeutal  departments  and 
interested  citlzen.s;  and  there  exists  between  them  a  high  degree 
of  intimate  conhdentlaJ  relationship.  In  contrast.  In  the  United 
States  those  cx£>cuun.;  the  trade  agreements  appear  to  disregard 
the  vlew3  of  our  citi?k;n.s  In  regard  to  the  whole  question  ot 
economic  policy  In  reI*Uon  tn  International  trade.  Because  of  the 
peculiar  subterranean  method  by  winch  this  act  is  administered, 
the  only  conUct  we  seem  to  be  able  to  make  Is  to  submit  a 
written  brief  iu  advance  of  a  public  hearing,  which  Is  largely  a 
window  dressing  aflTair  .a  the  hope  that  somebody  may  read  it. 
The  public  hearlnt?  appears  to  be  conducted  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  act.  Its  procedure  is  some- 
what astom.shing  to  tlio&e  long  familiar  with  Washington  prac- 
tices One  is  prohibited  fro.ni  dLscuasinsf  factual  material  sub- 
mitted in  the  br;ef.  For  eramplo.  I  have  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Reciprocity  Inform,.iUon  and  after  qualifying  and 
opening  ihe  subject  matter,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  chairman: 
"Is  the  matter  ttuii  you  are  now  discussing  covered  in  your 
brief?  '  When  I  answered  Yes,"  the  chairman  stated  some- 
thing like  this.  -We  are  very  sorry,  but  we  must  rule  that  you 
cannot  discuas  anytiun.;  thiit  is  m  your  brief.  The  only  purpose 
of  your  oral  app.>arance  l.s  to  fuj'iii--h  us  supplementary  informa- 
tion Ui  that  carried  m  your  brief  '  Now  I  submit  that  such  a 
procedure  is  a  coniplete  reversal  of  the  normal  order  of  procedure 
before  Judicial  and  qu.^-i-judicial  bud;es  in  the  Umted  States. 
Who  e%er  heard  of  a  court  denying  a  person  the  right  to  make 
oral  argument,  ev^n  U--.  m^a  hi.s  brief  had  been  written  and  hied. 
juid  had  been  iu  p^ssoi^oa  of  the  court  fur  days  before  his 
appearance? 

W^HO    NSCOTIATES    THB    /kCKXKMENTST 

The  committee  which  listens  to  vou.  or  which  Is  supposed  to 
read  y-ur  br:ei  hi.^  ;;Tt>  r  n./hm?  to  do  with  the  negotiation 
of  trade  aereemen's  About  all  that  th^-  committee  members  do 
is  to  maiie  a  digest  of  what  vom  sav;  and  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
for  or  against  yt  ir  cans-  by  'he  wav  In  whTch  the  digest  is  made. 
Thla  digest  is  then  paw  d  on  to  anrther  group,  which  for  some 
months  ha.s  been  ne^-rt  :r:r.p  w:th  th<-  foreigners  tn  regard  to 
reductions  ot  duties,  nnd,  for  all  w,?  know,  may  already  have  made 
agreements  conctrning  these  reductions  but  cannot  make  publle 
arjaouncemeni  until  after  the  Commlfee  on  Reciprocity  In- 
fonnatton  has  gone  throu^  the  uwtiona  at  Ustcniag  to  nit  mum 
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Until  recently,  Interested  parties  were  not  even  advised  as  to 
what  commodities  might  be  under  consideration.  It  was  only 
after  numerotis  protests  and  public  disapproval  was  manifest 
against  this  procedure  (and  in  that  our  federation  was  quite 
active)  that  we  were  able  to  get  the  Department  of  State  to  an- 
nounce prior  to  a  public  hearing  the  list  of  commodities  which 
might  be  under  consideration.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  whole 
procedure  Is  not  only  undemocratic,  but  It  Is  un-American;  and  I 
submit  further  that  the  power  vested  in  this  act  Is  as  strong  as 
one  would  expect  to  be  exercised  by  a  high-powered  dictator. 

INTRINCEUZNTS  UPON   CONORESSIONAI.   rONCTION 

Further.  In  Its  administration  the  State  Department  officials  are 
beginning  to  Infringe,  not  only  upon  the  tf»rlff  power,  but  upon 
the  direct  Internal  taxing  power  of  the  Ckmgress.  To  Illustrate, 
following  thfr  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  pressure  of  certain  competi- 
tive imports  made  It  necessary  for  American  farmers  to  seek  addi- 
tional relief.  Being  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  import  duties, 
they  hit  upon  the  device  of  establishing  Internal  taxes  upon  Im- 
ported products  at  the  point  of  processing.  Congress  accepted  this 
means  of  raising  revenue  and  Improving  the  domestic  price  struc- 
ture. The  result  was  very  beneficial,  particularly  to  American 
producers  of  raw  materials  from  which  oils  and  fats  are  extracted. 
It  Is  safe  to  say  the  combined  tariff  and  tax  structure  has  been 
worth  considerably  more  than  $120,000,000  per  year  In  increased 
Incomes  of  domestic  producers. 

But  the  Department  of  State  was  not  willing  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  In  the  trade  agreements  It  began  to  tamper  with  the  in- 
ternal taxes  upon  Imported  products.  It  began  In  the  Brazilian 
agreement  by  writing  In  a  provision  that  this  Government  would 
not  increase  any  internal  taxes,  fees,  charges,  or  exactions  on  any 
of  the  products  covered  by  that  agreement.  In  other  agreements 
Ihey  have  "bound  '  articles  on  the  free  list,  by  agreeing  that  so 
long  as  the  agreement  would  last  without  amendment  the  Con- 
gress would  not  exercise  Its  constitutional  right  to  impose  Import 
duties  on  any  articles  covered  by  the  so-called  binding  clause. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  State  have  not  hesitated  to  go 
further  In  encroaching  ujxjn  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
exercised  by  the  Congress.  Let  us  take  the  simple  and  easily 
understood  problem  of  public  health.  In  each  of  the  17  agree- 
ments signed  with  foreign  countries  there  is  incorporated  a  sanitary 
convention — I  think  that  is  the  diplomatic  way  of  calling  It  but  I 
do  not  feel  diplomatic  when  I  think  about  It — In  which  our  Gov- 
ernment agrees  not  to  Impose  additional  sanitary  requirements  on 
any  imported  dairy  products  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
contracting  government.  In  case  the  other  government  objects — 
and  It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  that  It  would  consent  if  Its 
business  Interests  were  exporting  products  to  us — we  agree  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  international  commission  on  sanitation. 
Such  a  commission  would  be  an  excellent  device  to  prevent,  for 
several  years,  any  action  on  our  part.  By  means  of  such  commis- 
sions, foreign  countries  could  drag  out  negotiations  until  finally, 
if  our  country  had  the  nerve,  we  might  serve  notice  of  amendment 
to  the  agreement  thus  enabling  Congress  to  protect  the  health  of 
our  citizens.     Meantime,  insanitary  products  continue  to  arrive. 

HEAVT    BURDEN    FAIXS    ON    DAniT    rAHMPtS 

This  policy  of  obstructing  our  national  progress  falls  hea'.'lly 
upon  our  dairy  farmers.  We  have  spent  in  this  country  In  the  last 
20  years  over  $350,000,000  In  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  In 
cattle.  Of  this  amount,  $100,000,000  represents  actual  losses  which 
farmers  have  sustained  beyond  any  indemnities  or  salvage.  We 
have  now  reached  the  point  in  this  country  where  we  are  practi- 
cally free  from  this  disease.  Only  a  few  counties  in  South  Dakota 
and  California  are  Infected.  I  am  told  that  by  June  30,  South 
Dakota  will  be  completely  under  Inspection.  The  California  prob- 
lem Is  primarily  one  for  Californians,  because  that  State  does  not 
produce  enough  dairy  products  to  equal  Its  consumption.  Yet  we 
still  allow  dairy  products  to  be  Imported  from  countries  where 
we  know  that  t\iberculosLs  In  cattle  ranges  from  30  percent  to  more 
than  60  percent  of  infection. 

WORLD  PARLEY  TO   DETERMINZ  OUH  LEGISLATIVE  POLICHa 

A  further  complication  exists  by  virtue  of  the  relationship  which 
the  most-favored-natlon-treatment  clause  In  general  treaties  which 
we  have  signed  with  a  number  of  countries  has  to  any  trade  agree- 
ment which  we  might  make.  As  long  as  these  so-called  sanitary 
conventions  exist  In  trade  agreements  we  must  give  every  nation, 
to  the  extent  covered  by  most-favored-natlon-treatment  clauses, 
equal  consideration.  To  Illustrate,  we  have  a  sanitary  convention 
In  the  agreement  signed  with  Canada. 

In  general  treaties  we  have  signed  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment clauses  with  a  number  of  other  countries.  Now,  If  we 
should  propose  to  Improve  the  sanitary  restrictions  of  Imported 
dairy  products  and  Canada  should  object,  and  we  should  set  up 
an  international  commission  with  Canada,  every  other  country 
with  v>hich  we  have  signed  a  trade  agreement,  or  with  which  we 
have  signed  a  most-favored-natlon  treatment  clause,  would  have 
a  right  to  Insist  upon  taking  part  in  the  International  negotia- 
tions. Under  such  circumstances  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  have  a  world  parley  of  nations  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  csn  improve  Its  sanitary  requirements 
for  Imported  products.  The  situation,  if  It  were  not  trag^lc,  would 
be  ridiculous  when  our  officials  give  forel^  natinpf  the  veto  power 
with  respect  to  our  public  health. 


The  simplest  way  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  embarrasBlng 
situation  would  be  for  the  State  Department  to  serve  notice  upon 
each  of  the  nations  with  which  we  have  signed  agreements  to 
the  effect  that  on  or  after  6  months,  sanitary  conventions  will 
have  to  be  stricken  from  trade  agreements. 

I  see  little.  In  fact,  I  see  no  sign  of  any  approaching  realization 
on  the  part  of  either  the  authorities  in  the  Department  of  SUte 
or  in  the  DepMirtment  of  Agriculture  that  this  policy  should  be 
adopted.  On  the  contrary,  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu^  have  officially  objected  to  Congress  en- 
acting legislation  which  would  require  Imported  dairy  product* 
to  come  from  herds  free  from  tuberculosis.  The  reasons  given 
are  that  such  leglsl.atlon  would  interfere  with  the  foreign-trade 
program  of  the  Government.  However,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have  to  change  his  mind,  l>e- 
cause  such  a  position  Is  so  manifestly  untenable  and  so  contrary 
to  the  long-established  policy  of  the  Department. 

TARUT  REDUCTION   ALMOST   HALT  COMPLXTXD 

The  17  countries  signing  trade  agreements  with  us  and  the 
four  additional  countries  with  which  we  are  negotiating  agree- 
ment In  the  aggregate  represent  more  than  one-half  of  our 
import -export  trade.  In  consequence,  the  program  Is  of  vast  im- 
portance and  I  wish  It  could  be  discussed  entirely  from  the  view- 
point of  tariff.  However,  that  Is  not  possible.  There  are  many 
complications  and  Interrelated  problems;  and  I  am  now  going  to 
bring  some  of  them  to  your  attention. 

First,  let  us  see  what  Is  the  logical  Implication  of  a  program, 
that  embraces  a  lower  tariff  generalized  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  To  my  mind.  It  implies  a  permanent  return  to  lower 
prices  in  this  country,  unless  the  outside  world  price  level  should 
materially  advance.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  a  permanent  return 
to  lower  prices  Is  the  worst  thing  for  us  to  face;  but  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  having  to  meet  certain  overhead  expenses 
It  would  prevent  a  most  difficult  and  appalling  problem  of  read- 
justment. For  example.  If  at  this  time  Iowa  land  could  be 
valued  at  somewhere  from  $25  to  $50  an  acre,  Iowa  farmers' 
problems  of  exportation  would  be  relatively  small.  If  a  corpo- 
ration operating  on  a  million  dollars  could  shrink  that  capital 
down  to  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  Its  problem  of  exportation  would 
be  considerably  lessened.  If  the  wages  of  labor  were  shrunk  down 
In  proportion,  our  national  problem  of  exportation  would  be  to 
that  extent  made  easier,  because  disparity  between  our  cose  of 
production  and  the  foreign  cost  of  production  is  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  differences  in  land  values,  capital  structures,  and 
wages. 

If  the  capital  structure  and  the  wage  rate  tn  all  countries  were 
on  an  equality,  the  standard  of  living  would  automatically  take 
care  of  Itself  In  each  country  and  we  would  not  need  tariff  walls; 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  do  have  these  differences. 

This  audience  need  not  delude  Itself  as  to  what  will  be  tba 
ultimate  repercussion  of  the  present  trade-agreement  program 
upon  American  farmers  and  American  labor.  Those  who  produce 
products  that  are  affected  by  International  trade  impulse*,  par- 
ticularly In  markets  In  which  futtires  are  bought  and  sold,  will 
receive  lower  prices  for  what  they  sell;  and  labor  under  such 
conditions  will  either  be  forced  to  accept  a  material  lowering  of 
wages  or  see  thousands  of  men  go  on  relief,  because  the  public 
will  be  buying  cheaper  products  produced  under  sutatandard 
conditions. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  large  corporations  cutting  the  capital  value 
of  the  common  stock  without  bringing  on  a  small  revolution 
among  the  stockholders.  I  cannot  In  this  day,  when  labor  is  la 
the  saddle,  conceive  of  labor  taking  a  material  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  wages.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
it  is  possible  that  the  near  future  will  see  the  workweek  cut  even 
shorter.  How  the  producer  of  industrial  ccmmodltlea  will  fare 
I  cannot  predict.  How  farmers  will  fare,  I  am  sure.  What  tzxay 
be  left  after  all  the  tolls  have  been  taken  and  the  brunt  of  for- 
eign competition  has  been  borne,  will  be  theirs;  and  in  some  cases 
the  leavings  will  be  a  rather  grisly  prospect  for  fanners  to  face. 

With  regard  to  some  commodities,  the  price  can  to  an  extent  be 
regulated  by  corporate  administration.  The  prices  of  some  com« 
modities  are  almost  entirely  determined  by  the  consvuners.  Wltb 
respect  to  others,  prices  are  more  determined  by  speculators  than 
by  consumers.  Prices  of  most  of  the  agricultural  products  that  are 
really  national  in  character  are  influenced  strongly  by  both  con- 
siimer  demand  and  speculators'  trading  positions.  Dairy  products 
belong  in  the  last  class.  All  manufactured  dairy  products  are 
sensitive  both  to  speculation  and  consvimer  demand.  Fresh  milk 
and  cream  are  sensitive  to  both  constuner  demand  imd  to  fhi— i^ng 
practices. 

WHAT  MUST  DAIRT  FARMRSa  rACXT 

Now,  what  must  dairy  farmers  face  In  connection  with  this  pnv 
giam  as  it  may  be  related  to  other  policies  of  the  Government?  I 
do  not  know  that  I  would  be  so  opposed  if  there  were  a  guaranty 
that  along  with  It  there  would  be  lower  wages,  lower  capital  struc- 
tures and  lower  land  values.  But  while  one  arm  of  the  administra- 
tion is  putting  into  effect  a  permanent -program  which  must  affect 
farm  prices  adversely,  another  arm  is  Insisting  upon  a  ccmipulsory 
minimum  40-hour  week  and  possibly  a  minlmtun  wage  of  40  centa 
per  hour.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the  costs  for 
nearly  all  domestic  manufacturers.  Including  our  creameries,  our 
milk  plants,  our  fazmera'  elevators,  will  be  Increaaed.    Since  w 
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eaenr^  crmtixA  jirlew,  these  tncreaBed 
out  of  price  returns  to  farmers. 

Certalniy  the  dairy  industry  la  In 
ftnthrr  price  cuts      The  sltuatJon  In 
Uluatrates  thia.     In  December   1917 
for   1  DO  pounds  of  mUic.  which  w« 
Twerty  yeara  later  they  were  receiving 
and  tnllk  was  itlU  sening  at  11  cents 
the  Ubor  coats  for  driving  milk  wn^_ 
to  nearly  •234  per  month  per  man.    As 
Twin  City  mUk  prodncera.  an  Increasi 
the  l:icreaae  to  labor  would  mean  t*--" 
mllkj  hed  would  be  getting  $7  71  per 
Tw'nty  yeara  ago  In  De-»mber.  ^ 
for  4!»  45  cents  per  pound  wholesale 
year*  later  was  S8J3  cents  per  pound 
apprc  ilmately   31    cents   per    pound, 
creaa  d.     The  ooat  of  everything  the 
Now  Um  propoaed  wage  and  hour 
coaU  to  averythlng  the  farmer  buys 
farm  labor,  at  least  temporarUy.  unU 
III   U.elr   effect.     The   additional  onnjr 
dom4.itlc  markaU.  will  lesaen  the  tola 
loduitry  and  agrlcuituPB.    Then  somt 
be  hiJd  on  th«  farm,  because  tb«  boy^ 
relief  or  back  to  mother  and  father, 

I  tell  you  now  with  profound 
^^;tng  t\i^»in  the  dlsactTous  and 
fllctl:ig  economic  programs.     If  the 
to  prevail,  this  Nation  must  go 
ttclcxxy     II  the  trade-agreement  . 
and   hotif  la^slatlon  must   be  abaot 
appLcaUoa  of  the  twc  will  bring  -*■'' 
BOW  rtMM  wau.  mat  nu 
TIM  Into  tbto  picture,  with  paealbl  i 
dairv  farmera.   U  the  recently  peaay 
eoiM:elves  a  far-reaching  direct  co 
eeoiiomlc   Urea  of  seTcral   mlUlon 
Hwri  what  thetr  production  qtKJtas 
them  what  their  marketing  quotas 
out   the   beneflt-payraent   checks  to 
derjT  payments  to  those  who  do 
of  the  act  must  take  out  of  peri 
QOO  Mcrea  oC  land — maybe  more.     No 
d  thoee  diverted  acree  was  proposes  I 
mrtij  9*cn  to  secure  any  contrtd 
OtyvemnMBt:  and  some  of  my  good 
actire  supporters  at  this  legislation. 
TUe  livestock,  poultry,  and  datry 
QKxie  who  were  thinking  In  terma  o 
«aii',«d  to  deiBaad  a  certain  amount 
■atlon  of  theae  aerea.  becauae  In  si 
ments  eooM  be  had  by  'Mtvertlngr' 
true  with  respect  to  cotton  farmers 
9t   cotton   and   put  ting   It   tnio 
rwi   beef  cattle  or  dairy  cowa. 
iboti  sad  aoU  eonaervatWHi  payment  i 
M»l  above  the  intemfatlonal  price  ^ 
thijy  could  also  get  all  of  the 
tton  of  thoee  diverted  aerea. 

Thii  InlmltabJe  type  of  pay-o« 
§gt  oDt-hundred-aad-ftfty-odd  yeari 
W  the  natkmal  tariff  poUey. 

But  wliae  or  the  Impact  cf  M 
tfriiwn   Into  rropo    which   will    In 
■upply.   the  poultry  •upP'T    ***«    , 
flupplyf    Wlken  one  tbinka  In  term^ 
two  oowa.  in  aeeor^aace  with  the 
a  "big**  (amer  who  Inereaaea  his 
he  wUl  be  aUoewd  to  ao.  it  does 
eotMlders  ao  mllUoii  aerea  of  feed 
Mio  addsttonal  prodocttoa  of  U 
future  la  no*  ao  pleaatag  to  ooi 

Now  lei  «w  take  all  ot  this  and 
kit  ttke  protfocar  of  nvesaoek  and  . 
vstfe  and  hour  laglaUXlaa  will  ^too 
Bcultry  produoers  wlU  alao  be  "'" 
MussiMiints  which  are  in  con 
Bcnt  wtth   the  Unttsd   Kingdom. 
toueed  to  Impafe'  asrtoualy  a  as-r 
tvral  organiaatlons  have  waged  to 
tectlon  and  a  falrty  decent  price  - 
aiH  compemtve  with  lard,  c    ' 
Slid  to  a  certain  degree  with 
In  1984  the  job  we  did  m 
blix«  tbe  docneatlc  price  d 
oils  as  compared  arith  our  price 
Internal  Revenue   Act  at   1994  1 
br>o(«ht  Into  the  net  large  addltlM  al 
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,.ja  fought  vtgorowaly  by  the 
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groupa— not  all  of  them,  but 

their  own  national  welfare — 

c(  protection  from  the  utlll- 
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(Wrmen.    This  was  particularly 
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rtuise  who  live  tn  the  Cotton  Belt  should  know  If  they  do  no^ 
Srthe^crice  (5^  cottonseed  oil  Is  almost  completely  controlled 
b^th?prlS  of  lard.     Those  who  rc.Mde  In   dalr^"  regl oris  should 

S<,wtS  there  are  three  main  ^^<^^°"  -^^^i^./°?Til^^  S?" 
of   butter.     The   two  prlncipai    ones    are   the   ra.e    o^^^^P°T^-^_^J,y 

and  the  competitive  retail  price  of  '''^«^^^«;^E"S'V  farmer.-    '*2°- 
is  \he  consumer  reaction  to  any  given  price.    Dairy  ^J'^J^"- ];^^~ 
for-   have  not  only  a  deep  Interest  !n  both  Import  duties  and  the 
p^-esprea5  between  oleomargarine  and  butter  but  they  a.so  are 
K;  nly^mterested   In   the   bv.ylng   P'^;^:^'''   '^nf  .n^tment  of  'Se 

'iZ^  ^^^^r::^^^'^^^^  ^-mers  by  means  Of 
a  Je^onafcle  protective  tanff  po.icy  than  ^Y  the  one  wh^  «c<^ 
in  the  field  of  the  competitive  oUs  and  fats.  The  United  btaiea 
S.m  a  deficit  basis  with  respect  to  them.  Also  our  utilisation  of 
oara^d  fai  appears  to  b^  increasing  more  rapidly  than  our 
?ai  acuy  to  produce.  For  example.  20  years  ago  we  consumed  1^ 
?Sm  6.OO0J00.OOO  pounds  in  1937  .  ^^  /°[^^'"^^  ""[^^^ 
9C0O0OO0C0  pounds.  Twenty  years  ago  we  Importea  aoovw 
1:6*5:000.000  pounds  of  vegetable,  animal,  ^^^^  ^™^,"ll,°'^_.  *"J 
fats,  including  the  oil  equivaleni  of  the  raw  '^^^"•'fj' „^^o^^^ 
sojue  of  the^  are  extracted.       Last  year  we  imported  2,809,000,000 

^°SSty  years  ago  cur  erpnrtatlons  amounted  to  854.000.000 
DcunS  andthese  exportations  were  largely  of  lard  and  cuttxin- 
£d  Si  Sst  y*r  wfexported  227,000.000  pounds;  o^rUrd  ex- 
erts had  iSen  to  134,000^0  pounds.  I^^^^d^f  exporting  cot- 
to  Sed  OU.  we  imported  194.000,000  pminds.  During  t^  ^as^J 
yeirs  we  ha^-e  Imported  mo-e  cof.cnseed  cU  than  has  been  usea 
In  cleomargarine. 

HTGH'Tl    TKRTrr    TrEXDTD    OW    OILS    AJfD    TATS 

Now    I  have  never  ndvccated  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  to^Ports  of 

Ql^lAd   fats.     I    have    always   advocated    a   rate   o^ , tariff   or   t« 

w?ch  would   not   jeopardize   any   user   of   oils   and   fats   but   stm 

Z"u&  give  2.me  prot^tion  to  the  price  structure  of  the  domestic 

ol^  and  fats.     I  have  always  advocated  an  equalized  rate  of  duty 

SSed   upon   the   oil   content   and   the   relaUve   superiority   of   the 

oiSuc^^ming  m      I  stUl  advocate  such  a  principle.     I  also  maln- 

SS  that  tte  present  combined   tariff  and   import  tax  structure 

wwch  approxli^ates  3  cents  per  pound  en  a  large  percentage   of 

S.ese  oUs  and  fats.  Is  neither  excessive  nor  high  enough.     I  know 

that  industrial  consumers  of  this  Nation  could  easUy  pay  a  5-oent 

daty  or  tax  without  lessening  the  volume  of  products  which  comM 

Li     I  know   that   this   increase   would  be   worth   a  great   d^al    to 

g-oss   income   to   domestic    prod'ocers  of    the   raw    ^naterials   from 

Ihich  these  fats  are  extracted.     I  know  that  this  income   would 

te  larjrely  distributed  In  the  South  and  In  the  Corn  Belt. 

The  SUte  Department  has  embarked  upon  a  policy  to  destroy 
the  orice  structure  of  the  oils  and  fata  by  hacking  holes  in  the 
combined  tariff  and  tax  wall  with  respect  to  certain  Important 
c^ls  and  fats  produced,  either  In  some  of  the  countries  with  which 
v.'e  are  signing  trade  agreements  or  in  their  colonies.  I  warn  you 
tl-at  such  a  policy  will  be  destructive  to  American  agriculture.  I 
warn  you  also  that  It  will  not  In  any  way  ease  the  problem  of 
.Vmerlcan  producers  to  permit  any  of  these  oils  and  fats  to  come 
into  this  country  free  of  duty  when  rendered  unfit  for  table  pur- 
ixjses  In  order  to  maintain  adequate  prices  for  the  oils  and  fats. 
't  is  necessary  to  preserve  B5  much  competition  as  possible  be- 
•,we«n  those  who  use  the  fats  for  table  purpos,es  and  those  who 
•jse  the  fats  for  Industrial  purposes,  such  as  the  making  of  soap. 

In  this  struggle  the  dairy  farmer  has  a  concern,  because  it  I3 
to  his  interest  to  have  as  high  a  price  as  possible  on  the  fat  con- 
cent of  oleomargarine,  mayonnaise,  and  salad  dressings. 

SECOND    CfHtHSlAM    ACaiXMEKT    MAT    STIUKa    HAEDEB    BLOW 

I  Let  U6  now  consider  the  proposed  second  trade  agreement  with 
Canada  It  may  strike  at  dairying  much  harder  than  anything 
'  that  has  happened  to  us  In  the  past  In  the  first  trade  agreement 
with  Canada,  the  dtrtv  on  fresh  cream  was  placed  at  85  cents  per 
e&llon.  which  Is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  9  cents  a  pound  in  terms 
1  Qfbutter  (In  this  trade  agreentent  a  quota  of  1.500.000  gallons  of 
cream  having  45- percent  butterfat  content  is  permitted  to  be  im- 
Dorted  at  the  new  rate.)  In  the  first  trade  agreement  the  duty 
aa  Cheddar  cheese  was  reduced  from  7  cents  per  pound,  but  not 
less  than  35-percent  ad  valorem,  to  5  cents  per  pound  but  not  less 
^>ian  25-percent  ad  valorem  In  the  second  trade  agreement  It  Is 
PTopowrd  to  reduce  stlU  further  the  duties  on  both  cream  and 
cheese  and  alao  to  reduce  the  duty  on  fresh  milk  which  is  now 
6.5  cents  per  gallon,  fresh  buttermilk  which  is  now  2.05  cents  per 
Ballon  and  dried  buttermilk  which  is  now  3  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  make  further  reductions  In  duties  on  cer- 
tain types  of  Cheddar  cheese. 

Such  action  will  harm  not  only  the  dairy  producers  In  the  great 
'    dairy  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  North- 
west but  wlU  now  strllte  directly  at  the  producers  of  mUk  for  the 
fluid-milk  markets  in  the  eastern  areas.  ».     «»  * 

In  addlUon.  we  hear  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  SUte 

Department   may   try   to   suspend   the   operation   of   the   Lenroot- 

1    Taber  Sanitary  Milk  and  Cream  Import  Act  which  was  passed  by 

the  Congress   in   1927   to   protect   consumers   in   our   meUopoUtan 

1  xnaiketa  from  the  low-grade  fresh  milk  aad  cream  which  were 
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then  cooalng  aoroas  the  bonier.     The  standacds  In  the 

Taber  Act  are  comiMrable  wMh  the  standards  In  the  Boston  and 

New   York    metropolitan   markets   and   are  required   d.   duawtlp 

produoers.  

We  cannot  see  why  it  Is  not  ressooaMe  and  destrahtp  and  neces- 
sary to  require  Canadian  milk  producers  to  Uve  up  to  tluse  stand- 
ards or  have  their  milk  and  cream  denied  entry  a*  our  porto.  We 
cannot  see  why  the  State  Department  should  arrogate  unto  ttaelf 
a  power  which  betongs  only  to  Copgrees.  nasaely,  that  cClegisla- 
tlon  or  the  extension  or  i^ieal  of  legislation:  but  the  State  De- 
partment r^t^*"'*  are  now  sheltered  behind  a  law  so  drafted  that 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  attack  actions  of  this  character 
In  the  courts  and  protect  our  Interests.  People  so  sheltered,  so 
lff>inM»*»  from  law.  so  Immune  frosn  cootroi  are  apt  to  lose  their 
pe;^>ectlve  and  lose  respect  for  law. 


WXU.  TH«  ICTT  Ojr   BUllU 


ix) 


And  now  I  come  to  the  most  serious  and  tragic  prospect  for 
dairy  farmers  under  this  new  policy,  the  outcome  of  which,  tt  Is 
assumed,  will  prevent  Japan  from  making  further  Inroads  tn 
China;  Italy  from  making  further  Inroads  in  Spain,  and  Oermany 
from  making  further  conqtiests  of  Central  Europe— this  beautiful 
drearn  of  world  peace  crowned  with  American  trade  agreements. 

There  Is  a  possibility  that  the  Import  duty  on  britter  in  ion» 
towde  agreement  to  be  executed  in  the  near  future  wlU  be  reduced 
to  8  eente  per  pound  on  a  wortd  quote  of  23.000,000  pounds.  I 
am  ridlably  Informed  that  as  far  back  as  last  September,  in  the 
interdepwtmental  committee  at  Washington,  the  proposal  was 
made  by  represMitetlvw  o*  the  Stete  Departanent  to  cut  the  present 
duty  on  butter  from  14  cente  to  It  oenU  per  pound.  Later  they 
sugge^ed  that  the  dtity  be  cut  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  still 
later  they  proposed  that  H  be  cut  to  8  cento  per  pound. 

I  also  have  reason  to  know  from  tnistvrorthy  sources  that  at 
least  one  aastotent  to  the  Secretary  of  Stete.  while  on  the  pay  roll 
o(  the  Steto  Department,  has  within  recent  weeks  been  traveling 
In  tt»e  Middle  West  In  an  effort  to  secure  some  support  for  »  duty 
of  8  omte  per  pound  00  butter  bssed  upon  an  impart  quote  of 
aa  000  000  pounds.  It  appears  that  the  M  ,000, 000-pound  quote  Is 
baaed  upon  the  fact  that  In  the  year  1085  we  Imported  22.600,000 

pounds  of  butter  over  a  14-oent  tariff  wan.  

What  .would  be  the  economic  repercussion  of  such  action  upon 
dairy  fl^mers?  Due  to  the  oomblnaticm  of  butter  Importo  and 
crteomttvarlne  competition  since  1982  we  have  been  unable  for 
longer  than  2  or  8  weeks  at  a  Ume.  to  malnteln  a  wholesale  butter 
price  at  more  than  38  cente  per  pound  for  M-«core  butter.  Gen- 
erally the  price  has  ranged  between  31  and  83  cente,  and  lately 
It  has  been  lower  than  that.  «ven  to  maintain  such  prices,  low 
as  they  are.  we  have  had  to  use  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  butter  to  sustain  market  prices;  and 
the  Secretary,  operating  through  the  Federal  Surplus  OOTtunodity 
Corporation,  has  also  acquired  other  dairy  producte  in  order  to 
sustain  even  these  unsatisfactory  market  conditions. 

Here  on  the  platform  is  a  lar^  chart  which  I  aak  you  to  exam- 
ine at  your  leisure.  It  shows  a  comparison  of  New  Zealand  s 
finest  butter  prices  at  London  with  92-score  butter  prices  at  New 
York  You  wUl  note  that  In  IBM  for  10  months  the  spread  in 
prices  between  the  New  Zealand  and  New  York  butters  was  more 
than  8  cente  per  pound.  That,  however,  does  not  ten  the  whole 
story  fOT  a  number  of  the  countries  which  export  butter  have 
orovided  export  botmties  or  subsidies  for  their  producers;  and  to 
the  extent  that  there  is  a  bounty  and  to  the  extent  that  interna- 
tional exchange  may  from  time  to  time  operate  to  their  advantage, 
our  duty  on  butter  is  in  fact  reduced. 

I  confidently  predict  that  a  reduction  ct  the  duty  on  butter 
from  14  to  8  cente  per  pound  would  make  it  most  difficult  for 
American  farmers  to  malnteln  hlghw  than  a  28  cente  per  pound 
wholesale  price  in  the  wintertime  and  a  much  lower  price  during 
the  months  of  summer  butter  producUon.  More  than  BO  percent 
(tf  the  direct  izwome  to  dairy  farmers  cxxnes  frOTa  manufactured 
dairy  producte,  all  of  which  prices  are  controlled  by  the  price  at 
butter  Prices  ot  tntin  milk  and  c««am  also  bear  a  sympathetic 
and   close   relation   to    the    price   of   butter.     You   can,   therefore, 

easily   determine   for    yourself   what   a   tragic   future   this  policy 
wUl  bring  to  our  domestic  producen. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  PERCY  TKTLOW.  MAY   19,   igSS 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcobd.  I  include  the  foUowing  address 
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by  Chatnnan  Pwcy  Tettow.  of  tbe  Niational  Bituminous  OmlI 

Cbmmisaton.  before  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Anoda- 

tion,  at  Virginia  Beach.  May  19.  1938: 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  at  this  thne  to  discuss 
our   mutual   problems   and   obligations   which   are    d    particular 

moment.  .^    ^ 

As  you  know,  the  CommlsBlon  is  now  going  forward  wltn  Ite 
work  of  esteWtshlng  prices.  In  connection  wtth  that  work  we 
hafe  many  jwt>blem8  which  tnTolTe  dlstrlbulurs,  but  bef ore  dtt- 
cusBing  the  dhrtxlbutors'  problems  and  what  the  OnprmlMtPn  la 
doing  In  respect  thereto.  I  would  like  to  devote  part  of  my  time 
to  gtring  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  dritles  imposed  upon  the  Oom- 
mlssion  by  the  Bituminous  Ooal  Act  oC  1987.  Congry,  sft  a  result 
of  ite  long  study  0/  the  conditions  existing  to  the  hltuminoua  ooal 
industry  in  this  country,  stetes  in  the  preamble  of  the  act: 

'•That  regulation  of  the  sale  and  distribution  In  Interstate  com- 
merce of  bituminous  coal  is  lmpei«Uve  far  the  protection  of  such 
commerce;  that  there  exist  practices  and  methods  of  dlstrlbutloo 
and  marketing  of  such  ooal  that  waste  the  coal  resouitses  of  the 
Nation  and  disorganize,  burden,  and  obstruct  Interatete  commerce 
in  bituminous  coal,  with  the  result  that  r^tilatlon  of  the  prices 
thereof  and  of  unfair  methods  of  competition  therein  Is  necessary 
to  promote  intcrstete  commeroe  In  bltximlnotis  coal  and  to  remove 
burdens  and  obstructions  therefrom."  ».-  ^ 

Of  cotuse,  most  of  you  gentlemen  have  been  closely  idantlflad 
with  this  industry  for  years  and  are  well  aware  of  the  condltkma 
which  required  the  enactment  of  this  law.  

The  act  prescribes  many  stondards  vhlch  insure  ths  preserratlon 
of  competitive  opportunlttes.  tn  the  production,  sale,  and  distri- 
bution of  bltvuninous  coal.  The  act  Ukewise  affords  to  the  con- 
sumers of  bituminous  coal  a  protection  which  Is  not  possible  to  an 
unchecked  economic  system  that  thrives  on  mlarqjresentatloo 
bom  out  of  oompetltlTe  desperation. 

We  who  are  charged  with  the  admlnlstratkm  of  this  act.  do  not 
tinderestlmate  the  enormity  of  otu-  task.  But  we  are  MKayad 
to  administer  the  act  with  an  of  the  thorouj^msBa.  ImpartisUty. 
and  dlspatoh  that  la  possible,  so  that  when  we  have  repaired  ttis 
road  over  which  the  todustry  must  travel,  we  may  feel  the  mXiM-  * 
faction  that  comes  to  every  good  worker  who  earns  the  accolsda. 

-Well  done!"  ^  ,    ..     .^         ^^,jLt. 

The  act  divides  the  price-flxlng  procedure  into  three  aiMDct 
stages  The  first  stage  is  the  determination  by  the  Commlptan 
of  the  weighted  average  cost  of  production  of  each  minimum  Brtcs 
area.  The  second  stage  is  the  approval,  disapproval,  or  modlflca- 
tion  by  the  Commission  of  the  minimum  prices  f.  o.  b.  traMpor- 
tetlon  facilities  at  the  mtoes  for  kinds,  quallUea,  and  >^  n^  «•» 
produced  to  each  district  as  proposed  by  district  boards  whltti  uis 
the  production -cost  determination  as  a  peg.  The  third  «t^pe»- 
volves  the  esteblishment  by  the  Conunlsslon  of  those  propoasd 
prices  after  they  have  been  coordtoated  toto  common  consuming 
market  areas  upon  a  fair  competitive  basis. 

During  the  development  of  each  stage  to  the  price-fixing  pro- 
cedure Ctongress  has  very  carefully  staked  the  way.  At  the  out- 
set detailed  cost  date  are  assembled  by  the  stetlstlcal  bureaus 
of  the  Comml«lon  from  all  known  producers  of  bltumtoous  coaL 
These  date  are  very  carefully  checked  by  the  stetlstlcal  bureaus 
and  then  sent  to  the  Stetistlc&l  Division  of  the  Commission  at 
Washtogton  where  they  are  again  checked  and  analysed.  They 
are  then  sent  to  the  district  boards  for  their  Information.  These 
date  are  used  by  the  district  boards  In  their  determinations  at 
the  weighted  average  of  the  total  coste  of  the  ascertainable  toa- 
naee  produced  In  the  district  to  the  calendar  year  1938.  The 
dtrtrict  boards  then  adjust  the  weighted  average  cosU  so  deter- 
mtoed  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  any  changM  to  wage 
rates,  hours  of  employment,  or  other  factorSjWhlch  substantially 
affect  coste.  exduslve  of  seasonal  changes.  That  adjusted  dettt- 
minatlon,  together  wtth  the  computetlons  upon  w^Jc^Ji."  °^*i 
is  promptly  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  each  district  hoard 
In  the  reepectlve  minimum-price  area.  ^,.t,.™,i„^ 

The  commission  Is  now  engaged  to  studying  such  detennlna^ 
tionfi  and  the  computetlons  upon  which  they  are  oMed.  The 
determinations  of  the  district  boards  will  be  published  to  the 
near  future,  and  a  hearing  wlU  be  held  to  Denver.  C^o..  tarty  la 
June  by  the  Commission  to  enable  it  to  determine  the  weighted 
average  coste  of  the  tonnages  produced  ^n^he  western  mtolmimi- 
prloeVeas.  Due  notice  of  that  hearing  wlU  be  sentto  afl  inter- 
ested parties,   and   they   will   be   afforded  an  opportunity   to   bs 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  Commission  plans  to  hrtd 
a  similar  hearing  in  Washington  to  order  to  enable  it  to  det^- 
mtoe  the  weighted  average  coste  of  the  tonnages  produced  to  ths 
eastern  minimum-price  areas.  

When  thoee  hearings  have  been  completed  and  fun  recOTds  made 
to  support  the  determinations  of  the  Commission,  the  determina- 
tions wUl  be  transmitted  to  the  district  boards  within  the  respec- 
tive minimum-price  areas  Those  determtoations  will  be  taken  as 
the  basis  for  the  propossl  and  estabHshment  of  minimum  pnees. 

The  district  boards  will  thereafter  propose  minimum  prices  and 
marketing  rules  and  regulations.  The  proposals  must  be  made  so 
as  to  allow  a  return  per  net  ton  equal  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
weljzhted  average  per  net  ton  of  the  coste  of  the  toimage  of  the 
mi^um-prlce  area  DeteUed  distribution  date  are  being  col- 
lected for  iMe  to  connsctkm  with  those  proposals  so  that  they  may 
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iMAMt  M  fiMVl*  M  mftT  b«  tb*  nUt  \y  market  Tmlut  of  the  varloat 
ESTiSSSLTISdiSirGr  <«li.ilch  wlU  be  jurt  and  equitable 
»  SltJISrpIodSem  Md  wtu  hati  due  regard  to  the  intemu  of 

"'Tl2*dSSS*bSllSl*wm  then  eubi alt  a  echedule  of  their  propoeed 
mimmum  prlcea.   tcfether  with  U*  daU  upon  which   they   are 
eomrmted    to  the  CommlMlon.  whl:h  may  approve,  disapprove,  or 
SadSy  «ich  propoeed  prlcea  to  wnform  to  the  "<»yi™n^»«J^ 
Se^     T^^So«d  prtoea.  aa   anaUy  approved,  .hall  be  ueed 
ma  tbe  baf«»  for  the  coordination  pr  >c<edln<a  to  which  I  have  here- 
tcrore  aUuded.     ThU  lart  and  th  rd  atagc  of  the  proceeding   i« 
wrhLte   one   of    the   mort   dllBcul  .     Prior   to   the    final   hearing, 
tte  dJjrtrict  boMtto-  repreeenUUvei    will  meet  in  Wa«hln«ton  for 
the  Durpoee  of  ooordlnaUng  the  n  Inlmxun  prlcee  ae  approved  by 
the  OomSaalCQ  for  each  o*  the  d  etncto.    This  taak  involve,  the 
wljuatment  at  the  propoeed  price    in  each  of  the  common  con- 
Riialng  markit  areaTnnrtio  that  the  coordinated  price.  lOiall  not 
El  toany  dlatrict  reduce  or  Increa le  the  return  per  net  tea  upon 
all  the  coal  produced  therein  by    in  amount  greater  than  necM- 
aarr  to  Maanpllah  roch  coordlnaiion  and.  .econdly.  so  that  the 
it-^um  per  net  ton  upon  the  entln   tonnage  of  the  minimum-price 
area  .hall  approilmate  the  total  (oet  per  net  ton  of  t^e  tbnnsge 
oTnidBrmtomum  price  area.    In  thU  coordination,  the  district 
boarda  murt  take  into  cooaideratlc  n  the  many  rtandarda  set  f ortn 
in  the  act.     Amcng   theee  we  Ilnl  that  the  price,  must  be  co- 
oninated  upon  a  fair  compeUUve  baaia,  taking  into  account  the 
viirtoUB  klnda.  quaUtJea.  and  tlKii  of  coal.     Such   prtc«a  are   re- 
Qidred  to  be  Jurt  and  equitable  and  not  unduly   prejudicial   or 
preferential,  aa  between  and  amou  |  dlatrtcta,  and  must  reflect  the 
wlaUve  market  value,  at  polnU  o :  deUvery  in  each  common  con- 
sumlnc  market  area.  ,.  %.    > 

All  of  these  itandarda.  of  eouJee.  are  intended  to  aocomplish 
nrloe.  which  wUI  permit  a  reaeona  Jle  opportunity  to  compete  on  a 
fiitr  baala  and  preeerve  fair  comp«  Utlve  opportunltlea.  When  thla 
work  of  the  dlatrict  board,  ha.  been  aceompUahed.  the  coofd^ 
Bated  DTtoes  propoeed  to  be  eeUbl  abed  by  the  Commission  wUl  be 

Jubllabed  and  the  interested  pai  tie.  will  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
imlty  in  the  ftoal  hearing  to  nx  jport  or  modify  thoee  Pf}fe»  " 
Mopoesd  The"  hearing,  on  boU  the  propoMd  and  coordinated 
aauSnum  prices  will  be  rtmllar  o  those  which  the  CommiMion 
win  conduct  in  connection  with  the  determination,  of  weighted 

'''STSSetee  the  rtepe  nece-ary  to  esUbllah  price..     It   is 
tndcaMble  to  teU  you  to  a  few    vord.  aU  of  the  many  intricate 

SrobJbms  that  are  involved  in  tie  procedure  which  I  have  out- 
aed\  HeverthelesB.  the  CbmmiJi  Hon  la  weU  equipped  to  under- 
taak  before  It.    The  Con  mlaslon  ha.  a  well  quallfled  dtaff 
ice,  seawned  toy  the  ex;  terlence.  of  the  past  and  with  a 
of  the  pitfalls  that  tl  ly  will  encounter  In  the  future. 
IxUon  that  the  Oomn  iaslon  and  it.  staff  are  equipped 

price,  within  a  reeac  nable  period  of  time.    The  data 

ing  to  cost,  which  have  he»a  aewmhled  are  the  moat  com- 
plete in  the  hlatory  of  the  »al  It  d\»try. 

The  marketing  dlvlaion  of  the  Commlvion  ha.  had  an  oppcr- 
t^nltr  to  .tudy  and  discover  th<  condition,  which  prevail  under 
«!n.tlng  prices.  Where  Inequltes  were  discovered,  it  la  now 
possible  to  havs  them  eliminated  n  1.  our  opinion  that  the  work 
ofastabllshlng  m*"*""'™  jalces  will  go  on  a  much  faster  pace 
r.han  would  be  possible  If  it  we -e  not  for  the  experience  of  the 
p«st  It  ts  not  the  desire  of  the  Commlvlon  to  dissipate  existing 
relationships  which  have  contlnu  Bd  for  years  in  the  coal  Industry 
1\  U  the  desire  of  the  OommlHlon  to  esUbllah  price,  that  will 
p«rmlt  the  oonUnuaace  of  autb  wlaUonahip.  wherever  such  rela- 
ttaoahlpe  have  been  fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties  and  to  that 
end  w«  are  dedlcattng  our  effort  i  in  estohUahlng  prices. 

At  this  point  I  wiih  to  eaihaalae  that  although  the  Com- 
mlaelon  has  tor  it.  immMUate  p\  rpos.  the  esUbliahment  of  mini- 
mum piieee  and  marketlBg  rulet  aiMl  regulaUona.  lu  work  is  of 
a  coot^ttlac  nature.  It  Is  reeo  palaed  that  the  bltumlnoua  coal 
todustrr  like  aU  other  fame  of  intsrpriae.  I.  in  a  continual  rtate 
(tf  aux.  Ooodltlooa  In  tbe  proluclng  field,  and  In  the  variou. 
cnamimmg  mM»eti  are  ehanglni  conet«»Uy. 

^v,ng»^  iveacniaed  this  fact  vaA  wisely  provided  in  the  Bltu- 
mlnoui  OiMl  Act  BfSthode  by  wb  ch  ch.nge.  could  be  made  in  the 
HjtwTtulf  of  pnoes  and  lA  tbe  n  arkeUag  rules  and  regtUationa  as 
tjM  ased  for  them  arlMS.  Xn  t  be  first  plaos,  Coagrss.  provided 
UmU  vtaeneeer  It  Is  found  that  there  is  a  etoange  amounUng  to 
t  eenu  or  more  In  tbe  weight*  l  average  eoat  in  any  pnloe  area, 
tbe  price  levels  shall  be  raiasc  or  lowerwl  acoordtngly  by  the 
OoamlattoiL  It  prandsd  furtbe  >  thai  the  Oommlaalon  ficcn  time 
t«  tune  upon  eomplaUit  or  upon  its  own  mocioa.  ahaU  '*reeiew  and 
r«Tiae  tbe  effective  minimum  pr  oee  and  rule,  and  regulation,  in 
Meeardanoe  with  the  standard,  m  t  fortb"  In  the  a«t.  Finally,  a.  a 
rurtber  pratectlon  to  tboee  affee*  ed.  there  wa.  UMerted  la  the  act. 
Mctloa  ST  pert  n  (d).  which  etteUlebee  tbe  mechinery  whereby 
parties  in  mtsrest  may  voios  tbotr  dissatisfaction  with  the  deter- 
mtnatloos  of  tbe  Oommlealoa.  ree  ilve  a  heerlaff  and  upon  reasonable 
Mbovlng  of  neoeeeity  therefor,  Mbtala  such  preliminary  or  tem- 
porary order  as  the  Osiimlsstnn  \n  Its  Jxidgment  find,  appropriate 
R  la  readUy  Men.  therefore,  tbei  adequats  protection  u  provided 
f«  all  and  the  CommlHlon  In  t  te  year,  to  oome  anticipates  many 
M-called  4  IX  (d)  prooeedlno. 

Having  glvsn  you  tbe  outUne  of  the  fxmction.  of  the  Commla- 
Blon  u4  tte  proeedure  vbieb  i  he  Ommisslnn  intend,  to  follow 


in  establishing  minimum  prices.  I  would  now  like  t?,*^;^^?*"?® 
time  to  the  relation  of  the  distributor  to  the  coal  Indurtry  and  the 

Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  

We  all  know  that  the  problem  of  distribution  is  a  most  vital 
factor  in  relating  production  to  consumption.  Bfuch  U  Mid  or 
overproduction  of  goods  Sound  economics  would  properly  relate 
production  to  consumption,  yet  In  the  average  industry  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  measvire  likely  consumption  and,  as  a  result. 
W9  are  frequenUy  confronted  with  a  serious  economic  lose  due  to 
overproduction  The  coal  Industry  can  claim  no  immunity  from 
such  a  state.  However.  Its  status  can  be  made  more  fortunate, 
more  secure,  more  proQUble  to  itsell.  and  more  serviceable  to  the 
Nation  M  a  whole,  ^^         .,      ,  .^^  ^^.. 

Means  must  and  will  be  found  ^  alleviate  the  evils  of  the  past 
and  in  this  endeavor  the  distributor,  whether  he  be  known  as  a 
wholesaler,  retailer,  or  sales  ager  t.  general  or  regional,  wUl  play 
a  meet  important  role  It  is  his  task  to  and  the  markets  deter- 
mine the  potentiality  of  consumption,  and  be  ever  alert  lor  new 
fields  and  new  uses  for  coal  to  the  end  that  the  flow  of  commerce 
from  the  mine  to  the  ultimate  consumer  will  more  nearly  ap- 
proach the  uniformity  necesiiary  to  a^ssure  constant  wages,  reason- 
able profits,  and  an  adequate  supply  at  all  tunes  at  a  fair  price 
to  the  consumer.  , 

Thus  distribution  Is  a  most  important  factor  and  the  conscien- 
tious distributor  can  and  does  render  a  real  service  to  the  Industry 
and  the  public.  We  of  the  Commission  fully  realize  that  the  dis- 
tributor of  coal  engriged  m  such  dustrlbution  as  a  wholesaler  pro- 
vides an  important  cutlet  for  the  production  of  many  small  oper- 
ators who  are  financially  or  otherwise  unable  to  maintain  a  sales 
department  of  their  own  We  also  realize  that  It  is  not  poertble  In 
all  instances  for  the  producer  to  distribute  his  coal  through  sales 

The  industry  as  a  whole,  I  am  confident,  realizes  the  importance 

of  the  wholesaler  in  the  successful  distribution  of  bituminous  coal. 

CcniiTess  recognized  the  distributor  as  a  lactor  to  be  considered  in 

efcLabllshlng  minimum  prices  by  providing  In  the  Bituminous  Coal 

Act  of  1937  section  4,  part  II,  subeectlon  (h),  that  the  Commifflion 

shaU  by  order  prescribe  due  and  reasonable  maximum  diarounts  or 

price  allowances  that  may  be  made  by  code  members  to  '  dlstriou- 

tor..-  as  such  term  Is  defined  In  that  section.     The  Commission.  In 

carrylnr  out  this  mandate  of  Congress,  recognizes  two  Important 

ccnideratlons^first.  that  the  discounu  to  be  aUowed  should  not 

be  so  large  as  to  preclude  all  poaslbUlty  of  the  producer  obtaining 

the  realization  of  the  weighted  average  cost  of  production  of  his 

mintmum-price  area  as  contemplated  by  the  act  and.  ^^^    that 

the  maximum  discoiints  or  price  allowances  to  be  prescribed  should 

not  be  established  at  a  pomt  that  will  displace  the  distributor  and 

thus  remove  him  from  the  field  of  competition.  »,„„.>,.„ 

In  other  worxls.  the  Commission  reallres  that  the  reUtlonship 

between   producer   and    distributor   should   rest   upon    a   fair   and 

equitable  basis  to  the  end  that  each  may  appreciate  the  problem 

of  the  other.     Both  render  a  cooperative  service  to  the  mdustry  aa 

a  whole  with  resultant  benefits  to  all  concerned.     Your  probleins 

have  been  one  of  the   first  matters  to  which  the  Commission  is 

giving  concern  in  the  establishment  of  prices. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presiding  as  chairman  of  tne 
Commission  at  the  discount  hearing  at  which,  after  proper  notice, 
the  Commission  afforded  all  interested  parties  the  opportunity  to 
appear  and  offer  evidence  m  order  that  it  might  be  better  In- 
formed and  enabled  to  prescribe  reasonable  maximum  discounts  or 
price  allowances.  This  hearing  was  in  progress  almost  2  weeks. 
More  than  1.200  pages  of  testimony  have  been  taken  and  57  ex- 
hibits were  received  In  evidence  Most  of  you  are  probably  fa- 
miliar with  the  nature  of  the  testimony  adduced  at  this  hearing, 
testimony  having  been  submitted  by  the  district  boards,  your 
organization,  and  Commission  experts.  It  was  the  Commissions 
purpooe  to  rely  as  much  as  possible  on  the  parties  to  mterest  to 
lumiah  the  evidence  upon  which  to  predicate  reasonable  maxi- 
mum discounts. 

The  .tatlstical  divUlon  of  the  Commission  prepared  certain  ex- 
i    hiblt.  for  the  hearing  showing   commLssions  paid  to  sales  agent, 
and  dlscounta  allowed  to  wholcmlers  during  the  year  1936,  com- 
!    pUed  from  the  reports  of  about  10,000  blttmilnou.  coal  producer. 
on  the  Commission's  cost  forms  covering   1936  costs  and  realiza- 
tion.    The  statistical  division  also  placed   into  the   record   result, 
i    of  a  study  of   distribution   cost,  made   from   a  selllng-cct   form 
wnt  to  all  applicants  for  registration  as  distributors.     I  mention 
theM   exhlblU  merely   to  show  how  we  are  working  with   all  in- 
terested parties  to  accumulate  actual  factual  daU  upon  which  to 
baM  reaaonable  maximum  discounu 

This  hearing  has  been  adjourned  to  June  27,  at  which  time  we 
will  receive  additional  testimony  from  all  Interested  parties  with 
the  hope  that  whon  the  hearing  is  closed  and  the  CommlMlon 
makes  lu  determination,  the  disrounls  or  price  allowances  pre- 
scribed will  be  satisfactory  and  reusonabie  to  producer.,  distribu- 
tors, and  consumers  alike, 
'  This,  gentlemen,  la  but  one  phase  of  the  problem  of  regtilatlng 
distributors  which  the  Commiiwlon  1."*  required  to  do  Tlie  estab- 
lishment of  due  and  reasonable  maximum  discounts  does  not 
Itself  MStire  the  continuance  of  that  Just  and  equitable  relation- 
ship so  necessary  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  act  InKJfar 
as  It  concerns  distributors  You  will  recall  that  the  act  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  marketing  rules  and  regulations  to  gov- 
«n  tbe  conduct  of  producer..     You  may  also  recall  that  the  act 
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enumerates  certain  xmfalr  method,  of  competition,  the  vloUtion 
of  which  by  a  producer  subJecU  him  to  the  penalty  of  revoca- 
tion of  his  code  membership,  Thew  wfeguard.  are  necesMry  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  act.  Manifestly  it  would  be  un- 
fair for  the  distributor  to  conduct  his  buslnes.  in  a  manner  in 
which  the  producer  Is  prohibited  from  doing.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  act  prescribe,  that  the  Commission  should  estab- 
lish for  distributors  rules  and  regulations  wliich  rtiall  require 
their  observance  and  maintenance  of  the  marketing  rules  and 
regulations  Certainly  a  distributor  should  not  be  permitted  to 
sell  coal  upon  which  he  has  obtained  a  discount  from  a  code 
member  below  the  minimum  price  when  the  act  prohibits  such  a 
sale  by  code  members. 

In  due  course  the  Commission  will  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  registration  of  distributors,  and  all  distributors  seek- 
ing the  opportunity  to  obtain  discounts  will  be  obligated  to 
observe  the  marketing  rule,  and  regxilations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Commission.  These  marketing  rules  and  regulations  will  pro- 
tect distributors  against  the  few  who  would  indulge  in  unfair  prac- 
tices which  are  detrimental  to  both  producer,  and  distributors. 
The  Commission  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  effective 
administration  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  require,  the  full  coop- 
eration of  producers,  distributors,  and  retailers. 

Gentlemen.  In  closing  I  ask  that  you  continue  to  give  your 
full  cooperation  and  assistance  to  the  Commission,  as  you  have  in 
the  past  In  making  the  Bitvimlnous  Coal  Act  of  1937  an  effective 
vehicle  to  restore  stability  to  a  sorely  beset  Industry,  to  the  end 
that  producers,  their  employees,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the 
dlstrlbuUon  of  coal  wUl  reap  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
tlUed.  Furthermore,  if  thl.  act  is  properly  administered  and  it. 
purpose,  carried  out.  It  wUl  benefit  not  only  aU  those  engaged 
in  the  Industry  but  also  the  consumer  and  the  public  generaUy. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  it.  recent  decision  In  the 
case  of  Morgan  against  United  SUtes,  popularly  ref erred  to  as 
tbe  Kansas  City  Stockyard,  case,  recognised  tbe  fact  that  the 
pressure  of  social  nesds  has  given  rise  to  tha  vast  expansion  of 
administrative  regulation,  such  a.  that  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 

Mr.  Chief  Jtistlce  Hughes.  In  his  addrew  before  the  American 
Law  InsUtute  in  Washington  on  May  13,  stated  that  "the  multipli- 
cation of  administrative  agencies  is  the  outstanding  charactertstic 
of  our  time."  He  llkewlM  said  that  although  the  cootroverslse 
within  the  range  of  admlnistretive  action  may  be  different  and 
extremely  Important  and  may  call  for  a  particular  type  of  ex- 
perience and  special  methods  of  inquiry,  the  qplrlt  which  ahotild 
animate  that  action,  if  the  administraUve  authority  U  to  be  prop- 
erly exercised,  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  Just  judge. 

Gentlemen.  It  is  In  that  spirit  of  the  Just  Judge,  in  which  "de- 
liberation, fairness,  conscientious  appraisal  of  evidence,  determi- 
nations according  to  the  facts,  and  the  impartial  application  of 
the  law"  must  precede  any  order  which  is  binding  on  any  person, 
that  the  Commission,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  niember, 
I.  resolved  to  go  forward. 


Criticize  Roosevelt?  Sore,  But  Trot  Out  a  Better 
Man.  Votes  Should  Be  For  National  Welfare. 
Freedom:  It's  No  Good  Without  Groceries.  Old 
Ideas  Shed  Forever 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8, 1938 

n  18  EAST  TO  srr  tn  ooowraT  clxtb  and  moan  ovea  «oo««vxlt 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Roosevelt  Is  by 
no  means  perfect,  but  let  those  who  criticize  him  Uot  out  a 
better  man.  It  ie  easy  to  sit  in  the  country  club  and  moan 
over  the  terrible  times. 

But  he  came  to  tbe  helm  of  tbe  state  in  tbe  most  serious 
time  in  our  country.  He  bad  the  audacity  and  courage  to 
stop  tbe  destruction,  rather  than  to  sit  around  in  painful 
respectability  like  Buchanan,  who  let  the  flood  of  Civil  War 
come  on. 

I  desire  it  to  be  of  record  that  I  have  faith  in  Preildent 
Roogevelt.  both  personaUy  and  poUtteally.  Besides  being  above 
the  average  Presidential  caliber,  he  Is  a  plain,  decent,  simple- 
hearted  Christian  man. 

That  Is  the  reason  I  do  not  look  with  any  approval  of  the 
terrific  abuse — often  obscene  and  vicious — which  he  receives. 
But  outside  of  tbe  Indecency  of  it,  Is  tbe  fact  that  vloieDt 


and  unthinking  criticism  is  harmful  to  recovery.  He  win 
be  President  2  more  years  at  least,  and  to  break  down  his 
admintstraUon  I  regard  as  not  only  poor  politics,  but  bad 
business,  and  bad  for  the  coimtry.  However,  the  right  to 
severely  criticize  the  President  and  all  public  of&cials  must 
be  always  protected,  whether  that  criticism  Is  fair  and  true 
or  not. 

DOTV    or   CONCaiaeiUEN    is   rUWDAMXHTAXiT   TO    WATTOIT 

But  my  purpose  is  to  state  some  of  my  general  view*. 
Now,  as  a  Congressman,  I  consider  my  duty  as  being  funda- 
mentally to  the  Nation.  A  congressional  district  is  only  part 
of  the  Nation.  It  may  sound  bigoted,  but  I  cast  my  votes 
on  the  national  welfare.    A  check  of  my  votes  will  show  it, 

My  opinion  Is  that  no  real  permanent  spirit,  or  culture, 
or  material  progress  can  be  made  unless  we  vote  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  However,  I  do  not  wish 
to  give  the  impression  that  I  have  sprouted  wings,  or  that 
like  Elijah  (if  he  was  the  man)  a  flaming  chariot  is  about 
to  take  me  off  to  the  angels. 

Per,  indeed,  I  am  no  bashful  John  Alden  when  it  comes 
to  getting  appropriations  for  my  district.  And  I  think  that  is 
perfectly  proper — a  Congressman  should  be  the  business 
delegate  of  the  people,  whose  conditions  he  knows  and  whose 
lives  he  imderstands,  and  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  the 
Representative  of  his  country. 

Now,  as  to  my  fundamental  philosophy  of  life:  it  is 
bberty  and  tbe  preservation  of  natural  and  human  resources. 

UBSaTT:    TO    TH«    trOLT    AWB    FALSI,    AS    VTtLL    AS    TO    THl    BBAtJTirTIL 

AMD   TttVTt 

As  to  liberty.  It  means  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
religion.  In  speech  I  mean  the  kind  that  Is  ugly,  false,  and 
unfair;  also  that  which  is  beautiful,  true,  and  fair.  By  lib- 
erty of  press  I  mean  liberty  for  the  little  fellow  who  can  only 
buy  a  dingy  pamphlet  and  pass  it  out— and  for  the  big  bug. 
be  he  Du  Pont  or  Morgan,  who  can  spend  ten  millions  on 
Inijring  newspapers  and  high-toned  pn^taganda. 

In  religion,  I  mean  an  esUblished  church  or  <»ie  that  la 
not;  it  shall  include  all  religions,  from  Episcopalians  and 
Catholics  to  Seventii  Day  Adventists.  And  if  there  are 
Eighth  Day  Adventists,  I  would  be  for  their  protection,  too. 
FBjXDOM  la  NO  oooD  wrrHoxTT  oBoaaaxa 
As  for  the  preservation  of  natural  and  human  resources,  I 
mean  the  earth  from  which  we  come  and  to  which  we  will 
go— likewise  human  life  in  all 'its  aspecU.  We  must  not 
allow  our  lands  to  be  washed  away.  Nor  must  we  allow 
human  resources  to  be  drained  by  poverty,  disease,  and 
suffering.  If  this  requires  greater  Government  activity,  we 
should  pursue  that  course. 

I  believe  that  though  a  man  Is  free.  It  avails  him  notlung 
if  the  lands  about  him  are  eroded  and  worthless,  and  he  can- 
not gain  the  food  by  which  to  live.  To  put  it  more  in  line 
with  modern  lingo,  freedom  to  talk  and  pray  as  you  please  is 
not  enough;  you  must  also  have  groceries  for  your  stomach, 
a  roof  to  keep  out  beat  and  rain  and  cold,  and  money  for 
doctors  and  schools  for  the  kids. 

In  my  opinion,  all  of  this  is  possible  under  our  constitu- 
tional democracy.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  progress  and 
human  life  as  we  understand  them  are  only  possible  under 
what  we  call  free  government. 

MANT  OLB  IDBAS  MOST  BB  SK^  POaSVlB 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  form  of  government — 
but  with  minions  of  unemployed,  there  must  be  something 
the  matter  with  tbe  substance  of  it.  And  I  beUeve  that 
there  is  no  exact  parallel  in  all  history  with  this  period. 
Machinery,  modem  sciance,  and  present-day  finance  are 
actually  different  f nxn  previous  days. 

Many  old  ideas  must  be  shed  forever.  Uan.  with  expanding 
poimlations.  crowded  more  and  more  together,  the  State  most 
more  and  more  expand  its  services  to  tbe  people  in  the  pro- 
tecUon  of  health  and  Jobs.  And  this  need  not  take  tbe  form 
of  "coddling  the  people" — tbe  Oovemment  can  Inaugurate 
such  projects  as  the  T.  V.  A.,  a  great  endeavor  wtiere  the  people 
of  five  or  six  States  are  raising  their  own  standard  of  living. 
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through  the  ImtrumcnUllty  (jf  mutual  endcaTor  and  the 
Oovemment  of  their  country. 


And  reallzinc  the  enormous 


unrestrained  activity  of  great 
Here.  It  seema  to  me.  comes 


DopoUea  and  big  business,  we  ojme  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
feneral  welfare  cannot  permit 
corporations  and  monopolies. 
thie  essential  requirement  of  ai  true  democracy — the  ability 
cf  the  people  to  run  their  owq  country  and  their  own  busl- 
r  ess  of  government. 
Our  problem  Is  to  maintain  What  we  know  as  liberty,  and 


operations  of  today,  the  mo- 


to  TT**"^'"  a  decent  standan] 
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RANDOLPH  AT   SALKM.  W.    VA. 


Mr.  RANXX>LPH.    liz.  Bgm  ker.  under  the  leave  to  extend 


I  Include  the  following  com- 
»y  me  at  Salem  College.  Salem. 


W.  Va..  during  the  semlcenteqnial  azmlversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  college: 


bUCATIOM    Df    OV9 


At  antic 


At  tb«  plooMn  tram  tbm 
AUcgbcny  Mouatalns.  cro— td  th^ 
tb*tr  triumphant  marth  on  tbe 
b\}llt  a  D*«  nation. 

Krtry  otvUlaatton  on  tha  marih 
and  cttlaa.  brought  land  undai 
rtllgHMM  ballafa.  and  aatabllahM 
juai  aa  othar  etvUlmtloaa  foUowM 
loUow  Iha  Mm*  pattern  In 

That  addition  was  tbalr 
tultlng   tdueatlonal   iTatam   we 
iruiahad  tha  growth  of  Amartean 

No  aoonar  did  a  HDal 
with  Its  homaa.  (anaa.  eburcbaa, 
waa  alM  wtaUlahad.    Tha 
iBfllxMla  aduoaMon  as  a  part  ot 
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Such  a  gift  WM  gr*at«T  than  all  the  (?old  and  material  w«altb 
they  might  have  pasw'd  on  to  us.  They  gave  us  the  meana  of 
learning  how  to  produce  our  own  wealth. 

Pew  have  ever  expressed  the  significance  of  such  a  gift  aa  well  SS 
has  that  well -loved  poet  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox: 

THTJK   CHARTTT 

I  gave  to  a  beggar  from  my  little  store 
Of  well-earned  gold      He  spent  the  shining  ore 
And  came  again,  and  yet  again,  still  cold 
And  hungry  as  t>efore. 

I  gave  a  thovight.  and  through  that  thought  of  mine 
He  found  himself,  the  man,  supreme,  divine; 
Fed,  clothed,  and  crowned  with  blessings  manifold; 
And  now  he  begs  no  more. 

The  gift  of  this  Institution  waa  greater  than  the  moat  precise 
code  of  living  the  founding  fath*-™  might  have  worked  out  foe 
us  to  follow.  They  gave  us  not  only  the  precepts  of  Cliristlan 
living,  but  also  the  means  of  dlacoverlng  how  to  aciiieve  our 
own  happiness  and  contentment. 

They  might  have  been  satisfied  to  leave  us  In  a  pxizzling  world 
without  hope  of  unraveling  any  of  its  mysterlee.  Instead,  they 
left  us  the  gift  of  a  school  and  by  thla  meana  we  may  carry  on 
the  endless  task  of  finding  out  more  and  more  about  the  world 
m  which  we  live. 

Today,  we  take  all  this  for  granted.  Fifty  years  ago  the  alow 
and  dlfflcxilt  development  of  our  educational  system  and  the 
eetablLshnient  of  schools  and  colleges  was  a  tremendous  task.  It 
required  courage  It  required  foresight.  It  required  a  conviction 
and  an  earnest  devotion  almost  unparalleled  in  modem  tlmea. 

MISS    BOtTD    TTPiriES    SPIKTr 

As  we  gather  )i«re  to  celebrate  the  semicentennial  of  the 
founding  of  SeJem  College,  we  are  indeed  moat  fortunate  to  have 
still  with  us  one  of  those  whose  courage  and  devotion  typliSea 
that  spirit  of  the  yesteryear.  Miss  Elsie  Bond  Is  no  doubt  able  to 
link  the  early  days  of  Salem  College  with  the  college  as  It  exists 
today  better  than  any  of  us  here  today. 

When  she  first  began  to  inscribe  the  names  of  the  students 
registering  In  the  old  college  building  that  used  to  stand  where 
Huffman  Hall  now  rises  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  modem 
architecture,  I  can  well  Imagine  the  thrill  of  pride  she  must 
have  felt.  And  as  she  looked  upon  her  first  classes,  no  doubt 
she  beheld  a  vivid  vision  of  what  the  future  years  might  bring. 

She  was  not  thinking  then  of  ease  and  luxury  and  pleasure. 
Her  thoughts  were  not  upon  riches  nor  fame  nor  power.  In- 
stead, she  foresaw  n  lifetime  of  useful  work — work  that  would 
require  self-sacrifice,  patience,  and  faith.  Without  healutlon,  she 
consecrated  herself  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  she  felt 
was  hers  to  do  And  from  the  vaniuge  point  of  her  wisdom,  no 
doubt  the  ran  now  fonsoe  far  better  than  we  what  the  future 
of  Salem  College  ought  to  bo 

Miss  Klsle  is  so  familiar  a  figure  to  all  of  us  we  scarcely  realise 
Just  how  much  she  roprcseriui  ihe  spirit  and  wisdom  and  parsaver- 
anca  that  not  only  built  Salem  College  but  that  Is  at  the  very 
foundation  of  this  grtat  Nation  of  ours.  Her  life  ts.  indeed,  a  worth- 
while example  for  every  one  of  us 

Mere  words  are  a  weak  trlbvit<«  to  a  life  and  character  nich  as 
hers  A  more  fitting  tribute  u  that  we,  by  thought  and  aetlon, 
carry  on  the  work  lo  which  »hr  hK«  Riven  so  much  of  her  life. 

Ollmpses  of  her  xilvfry  hair  a*  nhe  passes  along  the  familiar  path 
from  her  horn*  to  the  cluasrcxim  remind  us  that  aha  wean  tha 
symbol  uf  o  crown  of  ghry  more  permanent  and  more  to  be  daairod 
than  the  crown  uf  the  grvatest  earthly  sovereign. 

LKAOBUHir  tERTS   WTTN   PaniSKNT 

We  cannot  overlcx)k  the  fact  that  the  chief  responsibility  for 
leadership  slwayn  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  president  of 
any  college  or  university  Not  only  has  Salem  Collage  been  fortu- 
nate m  having  a  carefully  chosen  faculty  to  supfwrt  the  prealdent, 
but  It  has  been  most  fortunate  In  the  choice  of  the  six  men  who 
hare  served  in  this  capacity  since  the  college  opened  its  doora  in 
1188. 

Past  Presldenta  Jchn  L.  Huffman,  S.  C  Uaxson.  Theodore  L, 
Gardiner,  Cortes  R.  Clawaon,  and  Charles  B.  Clark,  each  haa  left 
the  stamp  of  his  ciiaracter  upon  the  history  and  development  of 
the   Institution 

Dr.  B  O  Bond,  sixth  preeldent  of  the  college,  already  haa 
attained  a  record  of  service  longer  than  any  of  his  predece«ora. 
Under  hia  guidance,  the  school  haa  weathered  the  levtire  financial 
storms  that  have  swept  the  country  His  work  tiaa  been  the  ful- 
fUlnvent  of  the  plans  laid  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
period  in  the  history  of  the  college^  the  period  of  expansion  and 
development  initiated  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Clark. 

Theee  men  have  set  the  character  of  Balem  College.  I  want  to 
mention  just  two  of  the  many  worthy  characteriatioa  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  outstanding  impurtunce  today, 

ClfatSTTAM    C'lTIZXNBHir 

First.  Is  the  emphasis  this  irutitution  has  placed  upon  Ohrts- 
tian  dtisenshlp  Now.  as  never  before  In  the  history  of  our 
land,  or  in  the  history  of  the  world  In  fart,  la  there  vuen  a  great 
and  almost  tragic  need  for  men  and  women  wtio  are  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  principles  of  Chrutianlty  and  wtM>  are  able  to  apply 


M4i*sa 
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these  prlnciplee  to  the  everyday  affaire  of  dtlaenahip  in  the  com- 
munity and  Nation  In  which  they  live. 

nnquestionably.  many  of  tlie  troublesome  problema  now  beset- 
ting us  on  all  sides  coxild  be  solved  with  greater  ease  and  with 
more  assurance  of  arriving  at  the  right  solution,  if  the  people  of 
our  country  actually  applied  the  principles  of  Ciulstlan  citizen- 
ship. Greed,  the  lust  for  power,  selfishness.  Intolerance,  Impa- 
tience, and  the  lack  of  spiritual  fortitude  are  forces  constantly  at 
work  undermining  the  strength  of  our  Nation.  To  combat  ttiese 
evils,  we  have  to  look  to  Institutions  such  as  Salem  College  where 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow  have  the  opportunity  to  drink  deeply  from 
the  fountain  of  Christian  precepts  and  where  they  may  learn  to 
apply  these  principles  in  practical  life. 

I  beseech  you  In  this  community  to  let  nothing  stand  In  the  way 
of  helping  this  college  to  continue  ita  vital  work  of  preparing  stu- 
dents to  live  the  lives  of  Christian  cltlsens.  The  mastering  of  a 
course  In  Latin  or  mathematics  or  economics  Ls  not  half  so  im- 
portant. It  seems  to  me,  as  It  Is  that  students  naaater  Xhe  greater 
course  pro- Ided  by  this  acMool— that  unwritten  course  which 
teaches  the 'science  and  art  of  Christian  citizenship. 

TOLSRAMCC    18    NSSDEB 

In  the  world  today,  strife  and  contention,  war  and  bloodshed, 
tyranny  and  oppression  rise  up  on  every  hand.  Men  seem  never 
to  learn  the  value  of  tolerance — tolerance  for  each  other's  political 
views,  tolerance  for  each  other's  religious  beliefs,  even  tolerance 
for  each  other's  property  rights  and  possessions. 

Here  in  Salem  College,  however,  there  shines  the  light  of  human 
kindness  like  a  beacon  that  casts  Its  ray  of  hope  across  h  storm- 
tossed  sea.  This  Is  the  second  characteristic  which  has  come  down 
to  us  tiirough  the  leadership  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  college. 
You  may  well  l>e  proud  of  the  highly  developed  spirit  of  human 
tolerance  tills  community  exhibits.  Credit  Is  due  in  no  small  part 
to  the  college  tradition  of  good  fellowship  and  good  sportsman- 
ship This  spirit  has  brought  students  of  all  creeds  and  ijellefs 
to  the  portals  of  the  school.  Here  theae  students  know  their 
own  views  and  t>ellefs  will  be  treated  with  respect.  They  also 
know  that  they  in  turn  must  treat  the  views  and  beliefs  of  others 
with  equal  courtesy  and  consideration. 

Unregistered  courses  in  college  life,  such  as  these,  are  perhapjs 
after  all  the  most  important  ones.  What  we  have  learned  from 
them  wlU  foUow  us  to  the  end  of  our  lives.  Books  and  formal 
coiKses  of  Instruction  cannot  convey  these  principles  into  actual 
character  formaUon.  Personal  contact  and  association  with  those 
whose  lives  are  sterling  examples  of  these  principles  seem  to  be 
the  most  successful  ways  of  achieving  this  most  imporUnt  part 
of  a  well-rounded  education. 

rimnfDSHTPB  ars  labttno 

No  doubt  those  of  you  In  the  class  of  1938  have  felt  during  your 
4  years  of  college  work  that  class  attendance,  recitations,  reading 
asslgnmenu.  and  examination  grades  were  the  chief  objectives  of 
your  dally  activities.  They  were,  of  course,  the  most  realistic  at 
the  time.  However,  as  the  years  roll  on,  naany  of  the  subjects  you 
have  studied  will  fade  from  nwsmory.  But  the  hunuin  values  you 
absorbed    almost   unconsciously,  from   the   association   with   your 

?rofeaaora  and  your  clasamates  will  stand  out  In  sharp  relief. 
ou  will  treasure  these  aseoclatlona  more  and  more — not  alone 
because  they  arc  pleasant  memories,  but  because  they  are  the  un- 
wrltUn  courses  from  which  you  have  learxied  many  of  the  great 
principles  of  otu"  modern  clvlllBatlon, 

You  go  forth  now  to  another  role  In  life.  In  college,  the  foroea 
that  influenced  your  Uvea  and  characters  were  largely  controlled 
forces  When  you  leave  this  campus,  you  faoe  a  world  of  uncon- 
trolled and  unpredictable  forces  These  will  set  an  ever-changing 
sttttfe  for  each  one  of  you — a  stage  upon  which  you  will  act  the 
drnma  of  your  life, 

I  want  to  mention  briefly  Just  four  of  the  most  Important 
situations  all  of  you  will  most  likely  have  to  meet  In  the  future 
yi-nrs  These  four  arc  your  economic,  social,  moral,  and  civil 
prublenu. 

THI   BCOMOMZC    nOBLKM 

ICoat  of  you  will  encounter  the  economic  problem  first  of  all. 
How  to  make  a  living,  where  to  find  a  Job — these  are  the  questions 
m  the  examination  of  life  you  wlU  be  called  upon  to  answer 
immediately.  ^     ^ 

Uixfortunately.  there  Is  no  single  rule,  nor  even  a  set  of  rules, 
which  will  answer  these  questions  precisely  for  us.  «jvch  Individ- 
ual must  answer  them  In  his  or  her  own  way.  The  correct 
answer  depends  primarily  upon  each  Individual  for,  like  the 
individuals  concerned,  no  two  answers  are  ever  exactly  the  same. 

However.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  for  your  consideration. 
It  may  aid  each  one  of  you  as  you  face  this  test.  I  suggest  that 
you  study  carefxilly  the  groat  variety  of  goods  and  services  of  all 
kinds  that  are  used  and  needed  and  demanded  by  society.  Then 
choose  at  least  one  of  these  productive  activities  from  which  you 
feel  you  will  gain  the  grealeat  satisfaction  in  supplying  to  your 
fellow  man.  and  one  which  you  feel  you  are  capable  of  producing 
with  greater  skill  and  I'tnciency  than  any  othsr.  Pinally,  assvire 
yourself  tliers  is  a  market  for  your  product. 

Once  you  have  made  your  choice,  then  comes  the  test  of  per- 
severance, patlenoe,  skill,  and  salesmanship  The  world  may  be 
waiting  With  open  arms  for  wortb-whUe  ideas  as  wall  as  for  enter- 


prising  young  men  and  ytjung  women — but  the  world  doesn't  know 
it.  The  world  must  be  sold  the  very  products  and  servloee  it 
needs  the  most.  Often  the  greater  the  need,  the  more  dilBcult 
is  the  salesman's  Job. 

It  has  often  been  said  there  is  always  room  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  but  this  old  maxim  neglected  to  say  that  it  takes  per- 
severance and  skill  of  the  highest  order  to  reach  the  U)f>.  There 
la  no  excuse  for  ua  to  minimn»»  nor  to  overlook  such  facta  as  these. 

orroaruKTrr  to  xum  a  uvnto 
In  addition  to  yoxir  individual  eooiwmlc  problems,  there  is  also 
the  broader  national  question  of  how  we  may  provi<te  the  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone  to  produce  and  to  earn  a  living. 

A  century  or  nuare  ago  Individuals  and  families  were  practically 
self-sufQclent.  They  produced  for  themselves  almost  every  neces- 
sity and  convenience  for  which  they  had  need  and  which  coxild 
be  supplied. 

We  now  live  In  a  society  of  an  entlrdy  different  structurs. 
Practically  everyone  is  dependent  upon  his  fellow  beings  to  supply 
the  goods  and  services  for  even  the  simplest  kind  of  existence.  In 
return,  each  individual  who  is  employed  produces  a  highly  spe- 
clallEed  product  or  service.  This  is  Indeed  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  economic  life  of  100  years  ago.  This  change  has  brought  atxnit 
a  meet  complex  interdependence  of  human  belnga.  each  upon  the 
others. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  recount  the  vast  benefits  resulting  frcm 
this  system.  We  know  how  impoaslljle  it  would  be  for  any  one  of 
us  to  attempt  to  supply  ourselves  vrtth  aU  of  the  goods  and  servicee 
we  now  use  each  day.  The  maintenance  of  even  the  moat  modest 
plane  of  living  requires  the  labor  of  himdreda  of  other  human 
Ijelngs.  And  yet.  out  of  this  intricate  system  of  interdependence, 
one  upon  another,  has  arisen  a  scarcity  of  opportunities  for  each 
person  to  produce  and  to  eam  his  own  living. 

In  former  tlmea,  when  each  person  or  each  family  was  prac- 
tically seif-BufBclent,  this  prolilem  did  not  exist.  Today,  however. 
It  commands  the  best  thought  and  the  strongest  leaderahip  thia 
Nation  can  produce.  Upon  its  solution  depends  the  stability  and 
strength  of  our  NaUon  and  eepeclally  the  individual  welfare  of 
every  one  of  us. 

Government-sponsored  relief  is  not  Intended  to  be  a  permanent 
way  out.  Instead,  it  is  essentially  a  meana  of  tiding  us  over  until 
we  have  had  time  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  to  take  its 
place  That  solution,  I  beUeve,  wiU  be  worked  out  gradually  over 
a  period  of  many  years.  We  have  begun  already  with  such  meM- 
urcs  as  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  wage  and  hour  leglalatloo 

among  others.  ......       _».. 

The  responsibility  for  continuing  the  tremendous  task  of  worlting 
out  this  solution  and  of  applying  It  will  real  in  part  at  least  upon 
the  college  graduates  of  1938. 

THX    IMPOSTAMCZ    OV   WXHIia 

Tour  social  and  cultural  problsms  are  mainly  questions  of  an 
Individual  nature  1  can  pause  here  only  long  enough  to  mention 
one  general  feature  which  I  beUeve  is  most  worthy  of  your 
consideration.  -  ,.w  4  < 

That  Is  the  necessity  of  making  friends.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant assets  any  of  us  can  have  in  life  Is  a  host  of  valuable 
friends— friends  with  whom  to  enjoy  life,  friends  who  can  help  us 
over  many  difficult  places  along  our  pathway,  friends  who  stand 
ready  to  help  us  accomplish  our  purpose  in  Mfe. 
I  There  Is  one  Invaluable  method  to  acquire  such  a  list  of  friends 
Be  a  friend  to  others  In  the  first  place.  They  will  autonutlcally 
become  friends  of  youm  In  nearly  every  case.  Tou  cannot,  of 
ooume,  expect  an  Immediate  reward  for  a  friendly  act  tod»y,  n<» 
can  you  afford  to  wall  for  a  reward  before  initiating  another  and 
perhaps  many  friendly  overtures  Genuine  friendship  does  not  look 
for  reward,  but  gives  for  the  pleasure  of  giving,  knowing  full  well 
that  ample  reward  will  be  forthconUng,  perhaps  st  the  moet  unex- 
pected  times  and  places  _,.*«« 

I  am  often  Impressed  by  those  unfortunaU  persons  who  stop  me 
on  the  street  to  ask  for  the  money  to  buy  food.  Their  «pPoffnt 
need  is  for  money,  and  it  Is  no  doubt  a  very  real  need  Yot  they 
are  equally  in  need  of  a  valuable  group  of  friends- friends  who 
know  them,  friends  who  arc  able  and  willing  to  help  them  in  their 
time  of  need  Not  only  have  they  faUed  Ua  master  their  eoonomio 
problems,  although  their  plight  may  be  due  »  c^'cumstjinoes^  but 
they  have  also  neglected  to  meet  a  very  Important  modern  socui 
requirement.    They  have  neglected  to  build  up  a  strong  reeerve 

°  You^oannot  afford  to  depend  solely  upon  »  small  circle  of 
friends— ft  select  half  doeen  or  so.  Your  acqualnt*noo  should  con- 
tinually widen  lu  scope  untU  it  Includes  persons  of  eve'y  class 
and  walk  of  life.  If  you  confine  the  llmiU  of  your  aoqualntanoe 
to  a  small  group,  you  will  soon  forget  how  the  rest  of  XHt  world 
actually  Uvea  and  thinks  and  feels.  It  Is  out  of  such  narrow  llmlU 
of  hurnan  acquaintance  and  sympathy  that  misunderstanding. 
strife,  and  oppression  arise.  , 

You  have  already  made  a  beginning  In  building  your  roster  of 
friends  during  your  4  years  In  college.  I  cannot  urge  you  too 
strongly  to  continue  this  social  practice  and  continually  to  widen 
the  scope  of  your  acquaintance.  The  value  of  this  activity  may 
not  be  so  apparent  to  you  now.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  you 
will  resp  a  rich  reward  from  It  in  proportion  to  tha  afort  and 
tims  you  Lnvast. 


J      '|1*  BMtJf  I  iifw'l,'!i™ 
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FAiTii  »  orr«i< 

IfonU  «na  wllfltnM  problwrw 
lndJ»td\i»l  n»tur«     Th«  prtc«ptj 

Kid*  to  follow.     X  w»nl  U)  in«nt 
rton  to  our  tnanl  and  rtlifiouj 
look— «nd  that  U  faith. 

Wa  n«»d  to  k*n  oonatantlT 
to  nourtab  emr  faith  tn  our  fallow 
kiwp  aU»a  a  Blnc«r»  ax«J  C 
that  wa  h«v«  wtthin  ua  tha    . 
dicuita  of  our  conaelanc*  and  thi 
nnaJly,   you  win   ha»«   tba   y 
which  you  aa  a  eltlaan  wlU  t»»a 
phaM  of  Ufa  abould  baooma  noori 
tlm*  »oaa  on     HaatoWhUa.  thara 
and  rapabla  young  paraoTJ  lo 
■OTaraiMnt  atth«r  throu«(h  - 
MrYlca     PoUUca  and  public 
datn.  but  X  wvit  to  aay  to  you 
you  m»ka  of  U.  )ui«  aa  in  any 
today  offara  a  wlda  field  for  yo 
tha  charactar  and  aouiul  prtnclpl 
irada  profaaalona 

There  U  mors  at  atake  In  the 
\i>ma  xh^f)  m*ny  of  ua  reaDse 
the  many  public  taauea  upon 
Judgment.  I  want  to  point  out 
between  liberty  and  Ucenae.  ami 
tween  economic  liberty  and  por 
These  tcima  have  been  uaed 
m*ny   oonfualng   waya.     When 
llcentloti*  one   which   Injurea  t 
course  Is  to  curb  such  practices 
you    will    tM    told    again    tbst 

thr««t»Md.  . 

PWJC  tram 


OTVILOOKtB 

ftlao  mainly  queatloni  of  an 
.  your  church  are  alwmy*  a  iafa 

ion  jujt  ona  of  ih*  inmportani 
life,  which  wt  aomatimta  ovcr- 

ifor*  ua  our  falih  In  Hod  and 
man.    Alao  wa  muit  wiiuiuniiy 
1   faith   in   oumelvea,   u   liiulv 
_  power  nacaaaary  to  foUaw  tha 
...  laws  of  Ood.  ,    . 

noblena   of   cUU   fOTemmant    In 
a  mora  or  leas  active  part.    Thu 
I  and  mora  important  lo  you  m 
U  •  conatant  ne«l  for  qu*lifle<l 
in  carrying  on  the  aflaire  cA 
,  omcera  or  throuRh   the   clvii 
,  la  often  looked  upon  With  du- 
th*t  public  life  la  largely  what 
other  pmfeaalon.     Public  wrvice 
LK  people  who  will   brinn  to   it 
of  conduct  required  In  Ml  high- 


datsrm  nod 
■pirit  lal 


h>lp 
elsci  tve 
asnrl^e 


yoing 


oroper  solution  of  our  cltU  prob- 

In  nuUting  your  decision  about 

lihlch  you  may  be  called  to  pass 

the  distinction  you  should  make 

the  distinction  to  b«  made  tie- 

pollbcai  llbert7  ^  ^   .„ 

and   will  continue  to  be  used   in 

m    economic    practice    becomes    a 

welfare  of  others,  the  only  re- 

,  by  law.     You  have  been  told  and 

rour    poUtlcal    Ubertles    are    being 


On  the  other  ♦•.and.  when  a 
crable  abuse  from  which  the  pifbllc 
beeu  told  and  you  will  be  told 
being  threatened  with  fascism  ^ 
distinguish    carefully    between 
license   as   well   as   to   distinguish 
poUtlcal  Urense. 

1  have  mentioned  the  probleo 
nomlc  Interdependence.     We  ar* 
tlon   of   this  economic  probleni 
political  freedom,  even  to  the  ex 
right  and  responalblllty  to  vote 
lutlon  U  baaed  upon  sound  and 
alterably  opfMiaed  to  any  solutlcn 
upon  our  poUUcsJ  Ubeijuea 


■s  raoncTTD 

pjalltlcal  practice  becomes  an  Intol- 

iibllc  must  be  protected,  you  have 

igain  that  our  economic  system  is 

■communism.     It  Is  up  to  you  to 

economic    liberty    and    economic 

between   political   liberty   and 


aie 


opprsiilon 


t3 


Thli 


eona  tantly 
rightful 


Our  poUtlcal  freedom  la  the 
country  with  which  the  people 
drive   against  economic  opprr 
proud  of   the  fact  that  Weat 
franchise  and  that  they  take 
It     In  the  entire  United  StaUi 
took  advantage  of  thalr  right  t 
WeM   Virginia.  9   out  of  every 
actually  went  to  the  poUa. 
SUte  in  the  NaUon. 

However,  we  muat  keep 
would  dewtve  ua  of  our 
own  aelflah  gains  through  aubtl  a 
While  one  group  shouU  abou ; 
attract  our  attention,  we  muat 
stealthily  steal  away  Xhem 
proHect. 

With  relatively  few 
y«ara  cr  over,  haa  the  right 
wlahaa  to  adminlater  his  elTtl 
aOee.     Ba  la  a  member  If 

Ewry  capable  person  In  thii 
work  and  to  earn  his  living. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  the 
praetlcea  which  result  In  the  a 
at  our  fellow  men.  The  tasl 
Hcentloua  pracUcea  aa  rapid 
pvrmit  Hone  may  ahlrk  hia 
perform  thla  taak.    The 

u  at  stake.  

iCTTacr  OTTAao 


cxocptloi  IS. 


ecoDcmic 


Our  forefathera  have  made 
have  they  worked  out  the  d 
hav«  they  laid  the  foundation 
handed  down  to  ua  rich  her" 
all  they  have  done  for  ua. 
oar  own  beat  effort,  leet  we 
and  fail  to  take  advantage  of 


hentigea 
sand 

liOl 


tn  closlnB  I  want  lo  l.-nvr  witv>  you  this  thoTiffht  which  1  hop* 
vnu  w m  rurry  wu h  you  U-hk  ^ficr  your  Krnckmtlon  days  It  la 
thlJt  you  ZWcoL'Jnr^J^  a-  your  controlling  de-Ire,  as  great 
as  your  dominant  aspiration  -4oh««  that 

Thu  N.uu,n  U  rich  in  naturnl  rr»''Urce«  ^\ ^^^  .haU  .nMn. 
•hall  Vi«tain  u»  in  th«  year.  K.  come  are  lho«.  that  shall  spring 

'Tm".mi"r,  Rrartunte.  and   fru-nd..   Iho   measure  of   this  Nation 
la  the  uisasuro  ot  lU  mon 


,  presented  by  our  intricate  eco- 
told  on  one  hand  that  the  solu- 
depends  upon   rellnquUhlng   our 
•reme  measure  of  relinquishing  our 
I  deny  that  such  a  proposed  so- 
enduring  principles  and  I  am  un- 
of  our  economic  problems  which 


▼cioTwta 


LXAM 

...  universal  weapon  we  have  In  this 

as  a  whole  can  Join  In  a  concerted 

-lion   and   economic   llcemw.     I   am 

Virginians  appreciate  tha  right  of 

rioualy  tha  reaponsiblllty  of  using 

g7  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 

vote  In  the  elections  of  1036     In 

10  allglbla  votera,   or  SB   percent, 

waa  tha  highest  percentage  of  any 


on  guard  agalnat  thoee  who 

_  ilber'-ea  for  the  aak»  of  their 

legation  and  backstage  politics. 

the  dangers  of  loaa  of  liberty  to 

beware  lest  their  cunning  bretiiren 

libertiea  we  ae«k  ao  earnestly  to 


__  every  person  In  thla  country  21 

to  voU   for   the   ofhclals   whom   he 

Kovenuncnt.    He  may  hold  public 

lovereign  society.     That  Is  poUUcal 


idlf    aa 


The  Distant  Horizon 
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country  should  have  the  right  to 

That  Is  economic  liberty. 

problem  of  curbing  those  economic 

irogatlon  of  this  liberty  fbr  mllllona 

before  us  today  la  to  curb  thoee 

IS    time    and    circumstance    will 

her  responsibility  In  helping  to 

liberty  of  the  Amertcan  people 


an  outstanding  example.  Not  only 
;%n"  of  poliUcal  freedom,  not  only 
of  our  great  NaUon.  but  they  have 
of  many  kinds.  Their  lives  and 
^  as  a  challenge  to  bring  forth 
_  short  of  what  Is  expected  of  us 
our  vast  opportunities. 


roxrvTirvrrMrVT   ADDRESS   BY   COL.  O    R.  McOUlRE.  MAT  30, 
19™^T?ISToAsl^N.^ST.^TE  UNIVERSITY.  BATON  ROUGE, 

LA.  

Mr  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  ii.  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
address  made  by  Col.  O.  R.  McGuire.  Counsel  to  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  on 
May  30,  1938: 

Members  of  the  eraduatlng  class  of  1938,  Louisiana  now  claims 
vou  M^ns  and  da^hters  Soon  the  Louisiana  State  University 
will  number  you  amonij  her  nlumnl  Before  the  setting  of  tomor- 
row>  sun  you  win  ro  forth  from  the  P'°^<^^°^  ^^^^.^J^ZlfJ. 
and  *:holastic  walls  into  the  unceasing  struggle  that  Is  life  where 
the  fight  IS  unto  death  Some  of  you  will  fall  from  time  to  time 
^t  there  may  be  some  of  you  uho  will  survive  and  qualify  In  the 
pi^nt  desperate  need  for  leaders  of  both  thought  and  action 
whTwin  plant  the  banners  of  your  heritage  on  the  redoubts  of 
our  enemies  and  who  will  seL?.e  their  yet  warm  guna  and  turn 
them  on  the  retreating  foe  But  ^"-'"-",^^^^«  "f «  °J  ^i^ 
BtrujKle  with  life  may  run.  you  may  be  sure  that  this  great  State 
and  her  university  will  ever  rejoice  to  see  your  banner  Aylng  ^ 
did  that  of  the  Prince  of  Navarre— always  In  the  thickest  of  tne 

'TL  one  who  came  a  penniless  stranger  within  your  gates  more 
tlian  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  as  one  who  owea  an  undying 
debt  of  gratitude  to  both  Louisiana  and  this  university— for  their 
Blfts  to  me  of  a  wife,  an  education,  and,  I  hope,  a  vision,  and 
they  again  fill  my  cup  to  overflowing  this  evening— I  would  <ll»cua8 
with  you  something  of  your  heritage  and  Indicate  the  battle 
lines  of  the  continuing  struggle  throughout  the  j^es^^n  world 
thst  men  and  women  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happlne.ss  It  \n  especially  fitting  that  this  should 
be  done  today,  a  great  national  holiday  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  honoring  all  Americana  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  otlT 
cotintry — for  them: 

"The  muffled  drum's  «ad  roll  has  beat 
The  soldier's  last  tattix), 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet, 
The  brave  and  daring  few." 

Yours  la  a  noble  heritage  No  doubt  with  nostalgic  yearnings. 
La  Salle  looked  back  in  1683  across  the  sea  to  the  romantic  and 
glamorous  court  of  his  sovereign  master  and  sotight  to  fix  Its  last- 
ing memory  on  this  land  by  naming  It  Louisiana.  Ever  since 
Bienville  laid  the  foundations  of  Now  Orleans  In  1718.  that  city 
and  this  State  have  been  near  the  crossroads  of  the  world.  The 
Father  of  Waters,  wlthm  a  few  feet  of  us,  rolls  unceasingly  to  the 
sea.  He  has  gathered  to  his  bosom  and  made  his  own  the  drainage 
of  an  empire  With  hospitable  arms  Lcjulslana  has  become  equally 
great  through  gathering  to  her  bosom  virile  men  and  women  from 
many  lands.  No  doubt  there  courses  through  the  veins  of  at 
least  some  members  of  this  graduating  class  the  blood  of  French 
ancestors  who  followed  Bienville  or  who  came  as  Acadlans.  driven 
from  their  homes  In  Canada;  of  Germans  who  were  sent  here  by 
John  Law  and  his  Mississippi  Company,  of  Spaniards,  who  came 
with  d'Ulloa;  and  of  Virginians,  Kentucklans.  Tennesseeans.  and 
others  who  have  arrived  since  the  Stars  and  Stripes  replaced  the 
banner  of  Napoleon  over  Louisiana 

Much   of    the    romance,    the    poetry,  the   courtly   manners,    the 
bravery,    and    the   patriotism   of   present-day   Louisiana   people   are 

j    an  Inheritance  from  Loulslanans  who  long  since  have  gone  before. 
There  has  been  no  more  conflict  In  this  amalgamation  of  the  race* 

I    and   religions   In   Louisiana  than   there   has  been  conflict   In  the 
union  of  the  waters  In  the  mighty  Mlssiaslppl.     CatlaoUca,  Protes- 
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tanta,  and  Jawa  have  here  mlnlaterad  indlacrlmlnataly  to  the 
■Dirltual  and  physical  need*  of  ihe  people,  dlaplaylng  a  eplrlt  of 
tolrrntlun  and  holpfuliicM  which  ahould  a«Tvs  as  an  axample  to 
the  .trtfe  and  fcar-rldden  peoplea  of  the  Old  World.  Ut  ma  re- 
mind  thrm  that  the  orphaned  ajid  penniless  Judah  V.  Bj-ajamin 
camo  to  Loulslona.  became  «  Justice  of  hsr  Supreme  Court,  served 
hor  brilliantly  in  tha  United  BUttss  Senate,  twk  rank  as  a  loader 
of  the  Amcirlcan  bar  which  boasted  both  a  Webater  and  a  Clay, 
and  was  latc-r  an  ofllcpr  In  the  Cabinet  of  tha  Confederacy. 

Pirate  though  ho  may  have  bwn,  Lafltie  ruahed  to  the  aid  of 
his  beloved  Loulalana  in  her  hour  of  need  and  fought  ahoudar 
tn  ahouUlfr  with  Andrew  Jacksoni  Kentucky  and  Tennesaee  rifle- 
men  nt  New  Orleans  in  rolling  bark  Pakenham  and  hU  cliarglng 
veterans  of  the  Napoleonic  vara  in  their  attempt  to  wreat  this 
land  from  the  constallatlon  of  the  SUtcs  Louislanans  aasUied 
in  pioneering  the  Went  and  were  with  ftam  Houston  wti«Ji  b« 
miahed  Banta  Anna  and  his  hordes  at  San  Jacinto.  So  well  did 
Oen.  William  Tecximseh  Sherman,  our  flrat  preeldent  and  com- 
mandant of  cadets,  perform  hU  duty  that  the  l^;ji«'*fi»  Jiff" 
earned  on  a  hundred  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  their  tlUe  clear 
to  fellowship  m  Valhalla  with  the  fabled  Leonldaa  and  his  follow- 
ers  at  Thermopylae,  In  the  recent  conflict  of  ^^e  ^»i»^lo°*— com- 
menced to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  which  ended 
In  apparently  making  It  safe  for  dictators— a  son  of  Louisiana  and 
of  this  university  received  the  highest  decorations  the  allied  nations 
could  bestow  for  gallantry  In  action  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 

"wward  E)ougla8  White  followed  the  Stars  and  Bars  but  closed 
his  career  In  the  spotlees  ermine,  once  worn  by  the  great  Marshall, 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Colonel  Nicholson  declined  the  higher  honors  and  the  greater 
nay  oCTered  him  In  a  rxsrthem  university  that  he  might  remain 
here  and  teach  mathematics— and  the  phUoeophy  of  life— to  the 
grandsons  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  through  shot  and 
aheU  The  Boyds  and  their  faithful  group  of  Instructors  Inspired 
each  other  In  their  adversity,  remained  at  their  posts  without 
aalarles  during  a  part  of  the  reconstruction  period,  and  on  a 
BUbalstence  largely  of  parched  oom  labored  that  this  Institution 
might  hold  aloft  the  light  of  learning  In  a  darkened  land.  They 
triumphed — and  In  otur  day  there  came  out  of  a  lowly  home  in 
the  north  Louisiana  hllla,  a  man  to  encourage  with  his  Indom- 
luble  will  the  university  which  they  saved,  to  greatly  Improve  the 
schools  and  roads  of  this  State,  to  make  her  government  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  people,  and  In  the  end.  to  pay  with  hU  life  for  his 
challenge  of  entrenched  financial  and  soclsl  power. 

The  past  of  Loulaana  and  of  thla  unlveralty  Is  secure.  That 
past  with  Its  courage,  lU  spirit  of  self-«acrlflee.  lU  devoUon  to  the 
public  welfare,  Its  romance.  lU  vision,  and  Ite  poetry  of  the  soul 
Is  your  heritage  throiigh  the  accident  of  birth.  By  your  efforU  you 
have  added  to  that  heritage  at  this  seat  of  learning— not  only  by 
the  use  of  books  and  laboratories  but  through  your  associations 
with  her  able  president  and  faculty  and  with  each  other  You 
are  imder  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  ancestry,  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  this  great  university  wblch  you  may  repay — 
solely  as  a  debt  of  honor — through  standing  by  to  serve  them  at 
all  times  to  the  extent  of  yotir  respective  capacities  to  the  end 
that  the  world  may  have  been  made  some  better  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  you  were  permitted  to  pass  through  It  on  the  long  voyage 
of  eternity. 

There  never  was  a  time  In  this  land  of  ours  when  there  was 
greater  need  than  today  for  leadership  of  vtalon,  of  abUlty,  and  of 
unflinching  courage  for  right  and  Justice — not  unlike  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  need  has  grown  steadily  more 
Insistent  In  recent  years  and  It  la  not  owrstatlng  tha  present  situ- 
ation when  I  advise  you  that  without  Increased  devotion  and 
service  to  these  United  States,  'we  shaU  not  escape  the  fate  which 
has  overtaken  other  natkms  with  tlielr  governmental  power  cen- 
tralized in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  a  small  group  of  men.  Even 
new  the  once  proud  States  which  wrote  Into  a  Constitution  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  expenditure  by  the  Confederate  governnxent 
of  public  money  for  the  general  welfare,  are  mendicants  with  cap 
In  hand  at  the  doors  of  the  Federal  Treaanry.  Yes;  this  is  true  in 
one  of  the  fairest  and  richest  lands  over  which  the  sun  ever  shone, 
a  land  which  needs  only  to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  man  to 
blossom  as  the  roae.  whUe  a  self-reliant  State  of  this  Union,  labori- 
ously carved  by  her  people  from  the  desert  wUdemess.  spurns 
such  mendicancy  and  takes  care  of  her  own.  I  remind  you  that 
the  Republic  of  Rome,  In  its  opulence  and  jxywer,  too,  fed  her 
people  frcan  the  public  granairlea  replenished  by  tributes  exacted 
frxim  others — and  ttte  glory  that  was  Rome  is  but  a  monory. 

Both  Clnclnnatus  and  Washingttm  were  men  of  the  soil.  An- 
other son  of  the  soil,  a  gaunt  and  unlettered  youth  of  southern 
birth  and  heritage,  floated  on  his  Sagamon  raft  iMrtly  toy  thla 
city— within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  this  stadium— wltli  a  ablp- 
ment  of  farm  producta  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  New  Orleans. 
Within  a  oomparaUv«ly  few  rtiort  years  thereafter  this  man  wbo 
since  has  become  the  most  beloved  figure  in  American  history 
save  Washington,  sadly  looked  acroes  the  hills  from  Oettysburg 
toward  our  southland,  ravaged  by  the  scourge  of  war,  and  re- 
minded the  world  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  that: 

-Fourscore  snd  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  concaved  ha  Uberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  ail  men  are  created  equal," 

There  had  been  Utopias  In  the  minds  of  a  few  acbola^ioa  M* 
at  no  other  time  aince  history  began  had  men  tannigbi  fcna  • 


nation  oonoeived  in  liberty  and  dsdioated  to  the  proporttlon  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  Tha  great  French  phlloaopher  had  de- 
clared that  men  wera  born  free  but  were  everywhere  in  ohalua  of 
their  own  forging  That  aUtement  U  untrue.  At  no  tuna,  from 
Uie  dawn  of  hialory  to  the  daya  of  Thomas  JetTeraon  wera  men 
bom  free  and  equal  and  It  required  bitter  political  atrufflea  aa 
well  as  4  long  yeara  of  bloody  warfare  to  make  an  aoiuallty  even  tn 
Ui»  legal  aenae  of  the  worda  of  tiVB  Declaration  of  Independenoe. 

But  may  men  ountinvia  equal  In  the  legal  aenae  when  ti»ere  la 
no  equality  of  a<'onomic  opporttuilty  and  tha  door  of  hope  la 
closed  to  them?  That  la  the  quaatlon  which  faoaa  Amirrloana  of 
today  and  It  cannot  be  dttermined  aava  by  the  orltioal  and  in- 
formed inielUgenca  of  the  people  backed  by  an  indoinitabia  ra«o- 
luUou.  ^  .    . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  from  the  aarlleet  days  of  recorded 
history  until  after  the  founding  of  tha  American  Colonlaa,  men 
occupied  a  aUtua  In  relation  to  oath  other  and  to  their  govern- 
menta.  Whether  such  men  moved  to  the  bulldUig  of  the  Pyramlda 
utMler  the  lash  of  tlie  overaeera  cf  the  Ptclemlet  to  the  cretUon 
of  Irrigation  dltchea  In  Aala  under  the  prwkinga  of  the  awords  of 
their  Persian  masters;  to  the  tUlage  of  the  soil  In  the  ahadowa  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana:  to  gladiatorial  combaU  to  the  death  in  the 
arena  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  Caesara;  or  to  atay  the 
tides  of  the  Tartar  hordea  under  AttUa.  tbeee  men  were  alavea  or 
Ued  to  the  sou  or  tied  to  a  trade  in  a  partictilar  locaiity  by  virtue 
of  their  status  which  prevented  them  from  aeeking  to  improve 
their  individual  lota  elsewhere.  Prior  to  1500 — even  among  the 
ao-called  democratic  societies  of  the  ancients — a  few  individuals. 

Brotected  by  traditions  respecting  birth,  property,  education,  re- 
gion or  military  achievements  enjoyed  opportimlties.  Ail  of  the 
others  had  no  hope  of  a  change  of  status.  While  the  Christian 
religion  instructed  the  rendition  unto  Caesar  the  tilings  that  be- 
longed to  Caesar.  It  had  an  astonishing  growth  due,  tn  s  large 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  lowly  and  downtrodden  could  believe 
in  ttie  tearh*"g«  of  that  religion  to  the  effect  that  their  status 
would  be  changed  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave  and  that  they 
would  arise  the  equals  of  their  temporal  lords  and  masters. 

Antiquity  was  bound  to  slavery  and  militarism.  The  illddie 
Ages  were  bound  to  serfdom  and  domination  by  the  church. 
Both  In  antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages — whether  the  govern- 
ment was  monarchlal.  dictatorial,  or  feudal — the  common  man  waa 
a  dependent;  hU  government  was  one  of  depwndenoe  and  force. 
The  common  man  had  no  social  responsibllltlee  except  as  they  were 
dictated  by  those  who  had  the  power  to  command.  Tlia  laws 
exalted  the  commanders,  not  the  commanded  There  could  be.  and 
was  no  freedom  under  law  In  the  modem  sense  In  such  society 
for  any  except  the  favored  few — and  even  Plato  waa  unable  to  vision 
an  ideal  society  which  did  not  rest  upon  slavery  for  the  common 

man. 

However,  a  succession  of  historical  events  severed  the  social  ties 
v/hich  bound  antiquity  to  slavery  and  militarism,  and  the  Middle 
Ages  to  serfdom  and  church  domination.     A  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances gave  rise  to  the  enterprising  spirit  with  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  a  greater  number  of  Individuals.    There  was  produced  a 
Luther,  a  Sluikespeare.  a  Bacon,  and  a  Drake.     ThU  enterprtslng 
spirit  is  not  only  the  mainspring  of  modem  capitalistic  development 
but  It  lies  at  the  basis  cf  democraUc  forms  of  government,  par- 
ticularly the  Amertcan  one  that  all  men  are  created  free  snd  equal. 
A  condition  attached  to  this  new  way  of  life  for  the  common  man 
which  was  taken  for  granted  under  the  older  forms  of  government, 
namely,  that  If  the  individual  was  to  en)oy  the  bleaslngt  of  unre- 
stricted economic  opportunity  he  had  to  accept  and  discharge  gov- 
errjnental  responsibility  consonant  with  his  freedom      No  longer 
could  the  average  individual  forget  aU  about  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment exereised  by  a  pnvUeged  few.    Complete  recognition  of 
such  individual  responslblUOes  In  a  society  which  grants  eeuallty 
of  economic  opportunity  came  with  the  development  of  dem.jer«tlo 
forma  of  government — govemmenU  by  law  and  not  In  the  utmxjo- 
teoUed  discretion  ot  men     ■oonomlc  opportunity  exisU  for  men 
only  io  long  as  they  continue  to  recognlae  their  social  responsibili- 
ties and  protect  them  from  Invaaton  by  other  indlvldiiala  or  by 
poUtlcal  force*— an  Invaaton  wblch  would  reatore  a  smiatlon  almllar 
U  that  Ttting  to  the  govemmenta  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle 
Agea  with  compleie  loaa  to  the  average  individual  of  eoonooilc  op- 
portunity—arid.  ooMequenUy.  of  hU  freedom  under  Uw.     In  proof 
of  this  I  may  whoUy  disregard  tba  history  of  all  govemmenU  prior 
to  the  conunenoement  of  the  preaent  century  and  direct  your  atten- 
tion  on  the  esletlag  ^tuatten  of  peoples  in  the  dlctatorlalgovem- 
ments  ctf  beta  Europe  and  AsU.     Tliere  ^U^J^^];^J^ 
protected   by   tradltlona   of  Wrth,   property.   reUgion.   or   military 
acbievemeBts  are  riding  booted  and  apurred  over  the  maaa  of  man- 

kxnd t©  vaa  the  fine  phrase  at  Tbomaa  Jefferson.  

Those  of  you  who  have  studied  history  and  Uw  with  a  PUHW" 
know  that  there  was  an  attempt  in  the  founding  of  "»«  °f«^ 
Thtaleen  Ooloniea.  and  eren  at  Louisiana,  to  tran^to  th««2*»<*" 
a  status  of  the  Individual  as  contraated  wttH  freedom  ^oom  uw 
which  he  had  eartstert  in  making,  "n"  att«apt  resoatedta  J^sllu^ 
WHy?  Because  there  extended  toward  the  western  hanxon  tnllliom 
of  acres  of  the  rtchest  land  tn  the  world  and  seemlngiT  «n"n»««^ 
natural  reeourcea.  It  was  all  theirs  for  the  taking  and  theeenwm 
would  have  nothing  of  caarte  which  was  ttoecurae  at  Inf*'^*^ 
rights  in  both  the  European  and  Astatic  vrorlds.  If  conditions 
to  settled  regions  did  not  satisfy  the  spirit  of  frw  "1*^^**^ 
Uon  these  unaatisfled  and  amWtloaa  men,  wttn  tbetr  wives  and 
children,  movwl  towd  ti»e  eettlng  aun  and  there  became  lorde 
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•nd  mAsUn  ta  their  own  rt^J**-^ 
opportunity   for   men  to   acqulni 
own.     Ther«  WBr«  no  lord*  »nd 
arm   at   the  i»w   Into   tbe 
[X— duni  Imlnt  MtUer*  to  the 
u  wM  tbe  iltiiatloxi  under  the 
It  ^wMf^tw  entirely  poBHlble  to 
tlnent  a  new  goremment — and 
tortb — concelred  in  liberty  and 
all  men  are  created  equal,  a  o' 
at  no  other  Uue  and  place  In 
The  men  who  wrote  the  " 
Constttutton  a*  the  United 
to  an  astounded  world.     They 
by  a  few  fatored  IndlTkluala 
on  the  field  of  battle  with  the 
•uch  prtnclplee  of  freedom  and 
not  entirely  true  at  the  time 
American  people  to  preeerre.  p 
(UOcult  taak  to  long  as  amllln^ 
Atlantic  aeaboard  toward  the 
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were  raet  njuural  reeourcee  for 
^^1  wanted  little  of  govemmeni 
to  be  let  alone  to  etnisgle 
the  dreams  of 
and  to  aelflah  groupa  wboee 
yean  "Malefactors  of  great 

But  the  day  canM.  ladles  an< 
of    the    Pacific    effectually 
when   natural  rcsourcea  were 
few;  when  population  had 
both   technology  and  the 
acute  problems  of  capital  and 
tlon    had    reached    hitherto 
whUtlM  of  the  factories  as 
but  ccaaed.   wben  we  had 
Ages  in  attempting  by  legtsUtlf^e 
as   well    as   hotirs   of   labor; 
spending  Uterally  billions  of 
rowings  on  the  faith  of  ger 
prime  our  Industrial  pump; 
Itr.    ''OA  when  the   door  of 
In  the  face  of  able  and 
the  prlTllege*  iif  wraith  and 
must  meet  It  on  the  tomorrow  r 
Andrew  Jsckson.  an  orphaned 
of  the  West  to  lead  an  aasat^' 
the  form  of  a  ruling  arlstocr 
emment.     While  we  may  not 
miwt  admit  that  the  assaults 
the  people  became  Interested 
MTunent.   which   waa   made 
our  day.  Instead  of  an 
aristocracy     of     financial 
Revenue  statistics  for  1035 
comes  Is  earned  by  less  than 
tkms  In  the  United  Statas 
profit  is  earned  by  less  than 
Is  certainly  one  of  the  reasons 
sbow  only  2.100.800  taxable  inc 
Grant   that   the  stocks  an< 
distributed   In   America,   the 
oorporata  deTioes  a  eomparat 
great   aggregaUons  of   capital 
have  no  more  oonslderatlon  fo 
than    had    the   tax   ooUcctors 
ReTolutlon  or  had  the 
era.    Then,  as  now.  the 
a  oamparatlTely  few  me^>^>e^s 
tbe  malntananc*  of  their 
tb«  malntenanee  of  our  . 
by  the  Old  Guard  at  Watarl^ 
•urrendcTsd  and  tt  Is 
fate   wiU   overtalM  tbe 
tiotis  unlea  they  aev^^op  a 
lr< — and  consideration 
Such  sbort-alchtod 
denocd   by  some  of  our 
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tn  the  ffowimMntj; 

wben  the  common   man  bac 
required  to  re^^aet.    But  It 
Is  doomed  to  falltire  in  a 
frage.   such  as  we  have   tn 
Nation.     Hie  danger  is  that 
impute ltT*f  eiilsiiiilses  with 
on  SpaUn  by  tbe  DxiulslttOB 
should  xkot  emulate  tbe  bUw 
tipoD  us.  or  tbe  Bolaberlks 
lives  and  property.    Tbtre 
our  govemmantal  systsfm 
under  Uw  but  may  restore 
which  existed  whox  our 

Thus  we  have  upon  us  tbe 
otitset  of  this 
ons  bet 


equality  of  economic 

•eU-sustalnln«  homes   of   their 
baroiw  who  could  reach  the  long 
n   wUdemees   and   return   these 
uiirequited  toll  of  baronlcal  estates, 
feudal  system.    The  result  was  that 
ring  forth  on  the  American  Oon- 
such  a  government  was  brought 
dadlcated  to  the  proposition  that 
tlon  ta  affairs  which  had  existed 
recorded  history  of  manldnd. 
tlon  of  Independence  and  the 
declared  these  legal  principles 
declared  by  common  men.  not 
the  prtnctples  were  made  good 
lesult  thst  a  ^vemment  tased  on 
((quality  for  the  Individual   though 
given  into  the  handx  of  the 
aiKl  defend      This  was  not  a 
of  land  reached  from  the 
horlaon  and  so  lonf  as  there 
exploitation.    The  average  Individ - 
under  such  circumstances,  except 
with  others  for  riches  beyond 
was  left  to  the  politicians 
-  have  been  termed  in  recent 
_     and  "Beonomlc  royaillsta.*' 
gentlemen,  when  the  blue  waters 
ped    further    western    expansion; 
argely  In   the   hands  of   a   favored 
expanded;  when  development  of 
system  resulted  In  our  present 
labor;   when  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
unknoim    proportions;     when     the 
as  trade  and  commerce  had  all 
to  the  practice  of  the  Middle 
flat  to  regulate  price*  and  wage* 
the   Federal    Government   was 
dcllars  raised  by  taxation  and  by  bor- 
I  yet  unborn  In  an  attempt  to 
„..„  millions  eat  the  bread  of  char- 
jportunity  has   been  largely  closed 
men  and  women  not  bom  to 
That  day  is  here  now  and  you 
whether  you  will  or  not. 
son  of  a  conunon  man,  came  out 
(m  entrenched  prtvllef e  then  in 
cy  in  control  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
agree  with  all  of  his  methods.  w<» 
were  temporarily  efTective  and  that 
n.  and  concerned  about  their  Gov- 
responsive   to  their   needs.     In 
of  birth  in  control,  we  have  an 
„     and     privilege.       The    Internal 
iw  that  over  60  percent  of   all  In- 
oiie- tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  corpora - 
~  that  84  percent  of  the  aggregate 
,  percent  of  the  corporataons.     This 
why  tbe  income-tax  flguree  for  1935 
nes  in  a  naUon  of  130.000.000  bo\i1». 
bonds  of   corporations  are  widely 
lact  remains   that   through    various 
>ly  few  entrepreneurs  control  these 
and  that   entirely   too  often   they 
the  working  and  consuming  public 
Immediately   prior   to   the   French 
1  textile  barons  for  their  work- 
exactlons  bloat  the  Incomes  of 
of  society  who  seriously  think  that 
statiis  is  synonymous  with 
_         J  institutions.     It  was   said 
that  while  it  might  die.  It  uevnr 
a  fact  that  eventually  a  like 

rs  of   great   capital  organisii- 

mueh   hlchar   degree   of  leadership 
public  good. 

fOT  the  public  good  as  is  evl- 
tiaecanfeCTS  might   have   been 


racy  on  the  other.  In  the  one,  the  Individual  exists  but  for  the 
gloflflcatlon  of  the  government,  whether  It  be  a  communistic  or 
fasclstic  Btate;  whUe  In  the  other  the  government  ex^  as  a 
servant  of  the  people.  In  the  states  of  antiquity  and.  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  m  the  modem  communistic  or  fasclstic 
states  the  Individual  exists  but  for  the  service  of  a  prtvUeged 
few  his  WHS  and  Is  a  government  of  dependence  and  force,  not 
a  gijvemment  by  compact  and  law  Proponents  of  this  way  of 
Ufr  disciples  of  Karl  Mane  and  the  Third  International,  are 
termites  in  our  land,  fishing  In  troubled  waters  and  attempting 
by  artful  means  to  undermine  our  Institutions  of  government. 
They  are  the  false  prophets  of  our  day. 

If  some  politicians  are  able  to  debauch  the  electorate  by  lar- 
gesses whether  of  public  money  or  public  grain.  In  return  for 
political  power,  they  further  the  objects  of  the  communistic 
termites  and  the  end  must  be  the  downfall  of  the  American 
Republic  even  as  the  Roman  Republic  fell  centuries  ago.  If  peo- 
ple look  upon  their  government  as  a  power  to  make  Motions 
from  those  who  have  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not,  or  to 
take  from  the  poor  that  which  they  have,  communism  or  fasclsna 
Is  upon  us  for  our  destruction.  This  is  merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  under  such  a  belief,  enforced  by  the  power  of  tha 
state    we  shall  enter  upon  a  new  Dark  Age. 

Ladles  and  genUemen  of  the  class  of  1938.  you  go  forth  Into 
a  world  of  confiict.  The  past  only  is  secure.  The  future  la 
clouded  In  uncertainty  It  requires  the  Informed  and  analytical 
mind  to  restore  the  American  way  of  life.  You  will  be  untrue 
to  your  heritage  and  to  this  university  should  you  fail  to  meet 
and  solve  these  problems  and  to  hand  on  to  your  children  a  world 
of  far  horizons  In  which  the  spirit  of  men  may  be  free. 

A  world  of  far  horizons  is  a  world  of  equality  under  law,  not 
rule  in  the  discretion  of  any  Individual,  however  exalted  hia 
station  in  life  may  be  and  whether  that  station  be  due  to  pres- 
Uge  of  birth  or  property  In  order  to  obUin  this  equality  of 
rights  under  law,  we  must  return  to  an  equality  cf  economic 
opportunity  to  the  end  that  those  endowed  by  natiue  and  na- 
ture's God  may  rise  to  heights  yet  unsealed  by  man— but  without 
denial  of  equal  opportunities  to  others.  This  Is  the  challenge  to  the 
Intelligence  and  responsibilities  of  Americans  of  today,  and  as  you  go 
forth  into  the  batUes  of  life— where  all  of  you  cannot  be  captains 
but  where  most  of  you  must  serve  tn  the  ranks— I  would  warn  you 
that  the  problems  of  peace  may  be  more  trying  than  the  problems 
of  war.  Any  man  may  die  for  his  country,  but  It  takes  a  brave  sotil 
to  live  and  labor— often  In  discouragement  and  misunderstanding — 
that  his  fellowmen  may  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

We  are  not  dumb  driven  cattle  to  the  sUughter.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans with  the  blood  of  heroic  ancestors  in  our  veins.  We  are 
southerners  whose  ancestors  have  dared  to  die  for  the  public 
good  Those  who  may  think  that  we  shall  not  rise  to  the  sacri- 
fice for  a  better  land  know  nothing  of  our  heritage,  our  faith,  our 
vision  and  our  determination  As  men  and  women  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  I  urge  you  forward,  and  if  you  must  fall, 
let  it  be  not  as  cravens  but  with  your  face  to  the  enemy  and  with 
the  paean  of  victory  on  your  lips.  But  If  you  are  worthy  of  your 
heritage  and  if  you  are  truly  educated,  you  will  not  fail — for  to 
nobly  die  is  but  to  live  again.  That  is  God's  promise  to  His 
children. 
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Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  K.\NSA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1938 


POEM  BY  PLINY  A.  WILEY,  OF  WICHITA.  ELANS. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  delighted  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  poem  entitled  "Gettysburg"  by  my  constituent,  Mr. 
Pliny  A  Wiley,  of  Wichita,  Kans.: 

O  Gtttysburg,  we  seem  to  look  on  Pickett's  charge  again; 

The  dauntless  soldiers  of  the  South,  those  gallant  men  In  gray. 
We  hear  the  thunder  of  their  guns,  the  moans  of  anguished  pain. 

Mid  cries  of  rage,  of  hate,  of  strife,  which  rose  to  heaven  that  day. 

We  see  the  soldiers  of  the  North;  those  loyal  men  In  blue. 

Who  more  than  life  otir  Union  loved.     On  Freedom's  altar  they 

Devotion's  last  full  measure  paid.     They  died  for  me,  for  you. 
They  sealed  their  witness  with  their  blood  that  sacramental  day. 

O  Gettysburg,  thy  hallowed  field  speaks  of  Gethsemane. 

Here  Stars  and  Stripes  met  Stars  and  Bars  In  sacrifice  suprema. 
lien  perished  by  the  sword  of  Meade  and  by  the  sword  of  Lee, 

And  rivers  red  of  blood  were  ahed  our  Nation  to  redeem. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNirED  STATES 
Wednesday,  JuJie  8  (legislatioe  day  of  raesdoy,  Jnne  7),  1939 


ADDBBB3  BY  HON.  JOHN  C.  PAOK.  OOMMiaSIOMIB  OF 
BICLAMATION.  BBPORE  THB  ANNUAL  ROUNDUP  Of  TBM 
NKBRAfiKA    EMGINEKRING    SOCHTY    OF    CMAHA,    APRIL    2. 

idsa 


of  _ 

ttM  ■■fi  ppoUeM  9t 
In  Xh»  fonmulattoc  of  ■ 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
John  C.  Page,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  bef<»«  the  An- 
nual Roundup  ot  the  NebrMka  Knginffrtnc  Society  of 
Omaha,  on  AprU  3,  1938.  The  sobject  o*  tbe  address  Is  The 
Engineer  Plus.  ^  .    v 

Thae  bring  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  BnxMto,  as  foQowt: 

We  are  In  a  new  day  whh*  op«tt  many  broad  opportuntttes 
to  the  engineer,   but  before  he  can  setoe  them  he  must  be   an 

"aTSu^'be  an  ei^toeer  as  adept  as  ever  ^t^V^.""***^*' 
his  transit,  and  his  bhoeprints.  but  be  needs  additional  quallflCT- 
tions  of  leadership  and  broad  social  knowledge  to  assume  the 
place  which  may  be  his  in  this  liew  era  which  will  emphasize 
T^- r"»atlcin  It  is  as  important  to  tbe  Ifatton  as  to  the  cngl- 
neerlnjE  profession  that  we  develop  these  engineers  with  sonoething 
more  UMOJ  technical  knowtedge  and  sWU.  It  te  Important  because 
all  branches  of  the  conservation  movement  need  trained  engineers, 
with  vision,  to  assist  in  or  to  take  the  lead  In  carrying  out  the 
rebuilding  progTMss  wtilch  must  be  huincbed. 

Conservation  is  not  a  political  issue:  it  draws  its  supporters 
from  all  parties  and  all  walks  at  life.  Introduction  of  a  compre- 
hensive conaervatton  program  at  this  time  m»na  that  we  are 
turning  our  backs  upon  th*  practice  of  exploiting  our  national 
.  resources  for  temporary  and  immediate  gain  without  regard  for 
the  future.  It  means  that  we  have  substituted,  rattief.  a  policy 
of  husbanding  our  resources  In  a  manner  which  will  result  in 
their  broad  and  most  beneficial  use  in  our  generation,  and  yet 
will  preserve  their  usefulness  for  future  generations. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  this  more  enlightened  policy  has 
come  so  forcefully  to  the  front  in  the  last  few  years.  One  is  that 
our  national  leaders,  headed  by  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  at  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickea.  are  devoted 
conservationisU.  The  oUier  is  that  exptoitatkm  and  mianse  of 
cur  resources  has  reached  the  point  where  Kature  herself  is  taking 

a  hand  in  the  education  of  the  Nation.  ,i_,._j 

Without  leadership  nothing  permanent  can  be  aceomiMWied. 
■n»t  Is  why  It  is  so  impcHtant  that  the  engtneertng  profeaslon 
develop  understanding  leaders.  Without  a  broad  and  general 
understanding  of  the  problems  Involved,  the  mass  support  which 
Is  necessary  to  any  fundamental  change  in  policy  cannot  be  gen- 
erated. That  is  where  the  floods,  the  droughU,  and  the  dust 
storms  have  played  so  great  a  part. 

Although  the«  lessons,  admtntatered  by  Mother  l^ture  to  tis. 
her  dilldren.  have  be«n  painful  and  oostly  In  the  extrene.  they 
have  served  to  bring  home  to  almost  every  indltvdual  in  the  United 
States  the  fact  that  he  has  a  persocial  interest  tn  the  success  of 
a  weD -rounded  and  Intdllgently  appUed  canaervation  program. 

Soil  and  water  are  our  two  prtanary  resources.  It  took  the 
terrible  droughU  In  the  Great  Plains  of  19S4  and  19SC  and  the 
unprecedented  floods  ta  the  Obio  and  Hew  Wngland  Valleys  and 
tn  California  to  make  everywie  aware  o*  the  fact  that  our  soil  and 
oar  water  needed  protection,  else  thrtr  usefulncas  at  least  anight 
bs  dsatroysd.  All  o«hcr  forms  at  eonaervation  are  rrtated  to  these 
two  and,  moreover,  the  conserrathm  ot  soU  and  the  conservatioa 
at  wrter  are  Inseparably  Joined  together.  It  would  be  short- 
sighted, therefore,  to  sponsor  a  program  which  enAraced  but  a 
slxwlc  i««fc  tn  the  whole  taterconiweted  chain.  It  has  been  a 
Goniparatively  short  time  since  the  cMMervattonists  were  dindsd 
into  "n^n  camps,  each  battling  under  Its  own  standard  for  preser- 
vaticn  and  protection  of  wild  waterfowl,  of  otir  native  btg-g— ne 
species,  of  the  fish  In  the  strsam,  of  our  forests  and  woodlands. 
and  of  wlldemssB  area*,  thus  dissipating  against  a  waD  of  inertia 
the  strength  of  forces  which  cosabtned  might  have  brought  much 
ekviicr  the  profound  changes  in  national  attltudee  which  are  now 
In  progress. 

It  has  been  only  recently  that  these  various  elements  have  been 
pooled  together  by  leaders  of  broader  vision. 

One  of  the  nwet  slgntflcant  developments  erf  recent  years  In 
this  field  has  been  the  leadership  and  the  work  of  the  Rational 
BKources   Committee,   which   has   made   studies   and   tmporCaat 


to  tbe 

committee 

value  In  assembling  li 

rwtry  locality  in  the  United  States  and 
planned  program  for  their  solutton. 

In  its  review  of  tbe  Missouri  BTvsr  and  Its  trfbutartaa,  tbs  water 
Ksoorces  cemmittee  made  some  perttnnrt  ebscrfattens  wttb  mspect 
to  tbe  imiation  in  middls  and  wsstsra  RSbraska  sod  o«b«  anas 
of  the  Oreat  PtaHw.    The  water  supply  at  tbls  rsgteix.  It  said,  esuld 
b*  improved  materially  (1)  by  ecostnictlOB  o<  MsaD  dams  to 
stock  water  In  graaing  areas;  (2)  springs  na^  be       -    ,.^    ^ 
wells  dug.  and  deep  wsDs  drillsd  for  stock   watsr.    (•)    tn 
stock-raising  areas  unappropriated  water  may  be  stored  sad  «ad  fer 
irrtgattcm  at  forage  cropa,  thus  buOdlng  up  tssd  rsscrvas.    IbU  type 
at  tntproecment  is  Ibntted.   howevsr,  bscwnse   orily  a^  vsr 
■moont  ol  tbe  sesaty  rainfall  rjoniMlly  isarbas  tbe  rtv» 
and  (4)  In  some  areas  devoted  mainly  to  dry  -    .- 

exist  here  and  there  for  Irrigating  tracts  tarn  rescrsolrs  or  w^la. 

With  respect  to  large  Irrtgatlon  pro>scU  in  tbls  ""^^^  «^ 
mittee  pointed  otit:  Ijaxtt  irxlgatkm  pro)eeU  are  no«  CsatfM  m 
mem  parts  of  the  Great  Plains,  partly  bscaass  tbey  do  not  yiajd 
sotastantlal  beneftts  In  wet  years  and  so  tall  into  dlsoM,  and  partly 
becaiwe  at  the  high  cost  at  watsr  In  rdatiae  to  tbe  beneftU  obtslnsd 
from  Its  use."  The  commlttos  namsd  a  long  U«  ot  preJseU  wbleb 
staoold  receive  constderaUon  In  this  area  and  which  woold  ftt  into 
an  IntelbgeBt  and  Integrated  prugram  tor  watsr>  sod 
stabUtaatlao. 

Tbe  water  resuwces  ccsmaklttee  hss  reengnteed  tha* 
and  land-use  problems  are  related  and  tbat  plans  for  a 
solution  of  tbe  one  most  be  eoordlnated  wtth  plans  for  tbe 

Tbe  Oood  does  not  originate  In  the  stream  bat  It  bM  tte  btrtb 
wben  tbe  raindrop  teaebts  tbe  grovmd.  Deforested  bilMdea,  orer- 
grmea  bighlaads.  tbe  eultivatlaB  at  steep  stapes— All  piobtsms  m 
land  use^— contribute  to  the  vioience  at  tbe  flood.  It  migbt  o«  ■«• 
m  weU,  tbat  a  drought  Is  not  solely  a  land -use  yrobteas.  for  tbe 
draining  of  subsoai  by  an  overdraft  on  underground  wat«r 
and  the  fluctuation  of  oontroilable  streaeae  naay  eeetrlbate  at 
to  the  severity  at  the  cooeeqtieneea  ct  a  drao^l. 

Whether  the  problem  is  reforestation  of  mcnmtain  slopea, 
or  erosion  In  the  fsrttle  plateaus,  abfllement  of  paPnttoa  in  the 
eastern  rivers.  rebatollltaUon  o<  tbe  baWtiit  ct  vUdUte.  Irrtgattjm. 
Itood  control,  or  any  <rf  the  others  which  must  toe  soived  tn  the 
oonaervation  at  our  reeouroee.  It  Involves  enginesrtng  probtans. 
Work  for  the  engineer  is  one  of  tbe  threads  whieii  binds  ailol 
these  together  It  obviotisly  is  Important,  ttaerefoce.  *<*  ^^^f**" 
neer  to  understand  these  proWems  and  to  take  tbe  leadsrsblp  in 
developing  a  plan  for  their  soiuUon.  It  no  longer  la  suglclent  fer 
an  engineer  to  know  how  to  build  a  dam;  if  he  is  to  '«^2>^ 
highest  duty,  be  must  know  also  why  the  stmctv«e  is  to  be  built, 
and  be  should  be  in  a  position  as  weU  to  say  wbciher  tbs  dam  witt 
serve  its  purpose.  ^^ 

Mot  long  ago  a  prominent  engineer  told  me  that  he  onoe  woraea 
;  on  the  problem  ot  designing  a  water-retention  system  to  tbe  Sierra 
Nevadas  of  California  for  6  years  befote  he  discovered  who  e«- 
pected  to  build  the  system  and  for  what  purpose  tbe  water  waa 
wanted.  He  was  merriy  applying  his  training  and  skiU  to  an  ab- 
stract problem.  Under  those  circumstances  his  conttibutlons 
could  have  been  no  more  than  a  perfection  of  the  engineering 
drawings  for  a  d&m.  ,  . 

The  engineering  profession  must  make  Its  Influencea  felt  furtbsv 
than  thedrafUng  room,  but  it  cannot  unleas  It  appUea  Ita  tbougbt 
to  social  and  economic  problems  and  lenda  iU  influence  and  leader-^ 
ship  to  their  carrc<^ion.  i.  .  ,„ 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  which  I  am  mmnarUA.  aj*  >» 
its  charge  the  execution  of  one  of  the  great  social  programa  of  tba 
country.  This  organixatlon  is  peopled  largely  by  enfl^^ecn. 
Throughout  its  long  history,  the  fundamental  pwposes  of  twj 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  been  to  provide  homes  for  people  and 
to  develop  the  West  through  the  cooservaUon  of  the  meaner  watec 
resources  of  this  arid  and  semlarid  region. 

Much  of  our  work  U  engineering  work,  as  is  Ijnrilratsrt  by  th«/««» 
that  we  have  constructed  138  dams  and  now  we  are  buikUag  a 
score  more,  and  tbat  we  have  buUt  »f>^  ^^^f^^iJ^*^^^^, 
and  are  building  many  more  Umg  canals  at  tbs  prsswit  time,  usr- 
^7^7^2LS«pla,ya  a  major  part  la  this  pbase  of  tbe  conserva- 

"nLSSftS  engineer's  function  here  tbe  value  ct  tbe  »cla»a- 
tionlSrogram  islnd  must  be  judged  by  tbe  social  and  •»no»^ 
ranjlts  oTthe  construction  and  not  by  tbe  construction  Itsell.  Tb^ 
.4p^.«WT^  of  the  Federal  reclamation  program  lies  la  "»«-•  '"^ 
we  have  made  homes  for  almost  0OO4»O  pecsoas  on  «.T»  lacma 
alml  in  057  towns  and  dtJea  by  the  imgatlon  of  ^»*»«*»  W^f** 
acres  of  land  in  projects  scatt«ed  throughout  tbe  arid  Wsaa. 
^ng  water  which  rtherwise  would  be  wasted,  perhaps  in  dertruc- 
tiveflooda.  upon  lands  which  otherwise  must  have  remained  uariesn 
desert  these  human  opportunities  have  been  created.  Since  tbls 
work  began  In  1903  crops  valued  at  nearly  two  sfid  «»^J^  *»'i^ 
of  dollars,  or  more  than  10  times  the  cost  oi  the  »«Jf»^  'SS 
of  the  projects  which  are  now  being  operated,  have  ^>«»  »*"«** 
and  marketed  by  tbe  fanners  In  these  irrigated  areas.  This  means 
the  addition  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  wealth  to  tbe  country  as 

*  iSStental  to  the  work  of  Irrigating  farms  the  ^r^a  of  BecLuaa- 
tton  hu  provided  on  13  projecu  power  planu  which  fumisb  chss^ 
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contrllni^lon 


gorenuMnts, 


construct  on 


tu'  jm 


feecn 


OM 


wamrgy  to  lifbt  tb*  rani 
««11  M  to  opcrmtt  th*  pumps 
lt«eU.    Tb«  i»T«nu«B  from  ttota 
wfttar  ua«  In  repaying  ^*^^_*^ 
other  Important  aocial         — •■^- 

Th*  Stata  and   local   _ 
ouwr  oanummltT  inatltutlona 
major  aupport  to  the  (act  that 
In  addition,  tha  axlstanea  of  tr 
nentai  tdcffrapfa  and  tel«phon< 
Htghwayit  is  largely  dependent  w 
mountain  deaert  can  be  brtdreil 
fatton  projects. 

The  llTeatock  Indtiatry  In  <h« 
mately  one-half  of  the  feed  r 
rangea  and  the  other  half  from 
dou  m  the  landscape. 

With  ao  much  depending 
ftdmlnlstrmtlon    •  a  grave  -- 
western  one-third  of  our 
reaourcea  of  that  area  are  ao 
hundreds  of  mllllona  of  acres 
acrea  In  the  artd  and  aemlarld 
reloped  by  Irrigation.     It  la 
water   reaourcea   will    Irrigate 
with  projects  which  can  be 
Projects    now   under   consti 
will  bring  in.  on  their  complit 
maliUng  (eaalhly  Irrigable  Und  i 
are  to  be  developed  in  the 
Prom  the  beginning  of  1 
execution  at  this  policy  has 
from  the  engineering  profeaalo 
the  suoccsa  or  failure  at  the  p  t 
tent,  will  be  the  reaponalblllt  r 
this  example  becatiae   It   Is  -^ 
because    It    sw^vea   to   emph 
engineer  must  prepare  himaey 
Important  part  or 
reeotiroee. 

Only   recently   I   attended 
Institute.     There  I  heard  one 
organization  state   that   one 
in  his  Held  was  for  skilled  i 
objectives  <rf  the  organization 
serrauonlsts  could  rely  for  les 
ThU  bolda  true  throughout 
repeat,  that  conservation  at 
tlon  and  a  great  deal  of  bull 

Curtailment  of  aoll  eroalor 
tectlve  works,  of  check  dams 
In  many  instances,  can  best  b< 
dams  and  channel   Impror 
of  the  public  ranges  from 
servatlon  actmtlee  launched, 
watering  facUKlee.  another 
pollution— more  work  for  the 

of  disposal   planta.   In '- 

oeuld  be  extended. 

Right  here   In  Nebraska.  . 
problem.    This  State  extends 
Its  central  portion  la  arid 
tbe  weather     Por  any  pen 
this  fact  must  be  recognized 
overexpanalon  doarlng  wet  cy 
thousands  of  families  durln, ; 
tragedy  enacted  In  tbe  Oreat 
wbich  began  about  19M  mtw 
To  prevent  a  repetition  of  * 
100.000  Ameriom  farm  fr- 
however,  will  require  the 
and    local    geremmenta,    an< 
engineers. 

Wise  wfttar  tHs  and  sound 
cyde    of   o^ertfe^elopment 
yean:  and  another  tragic 
is  not  enoTigh  to  work  out 
future  use  0?  tbe  Oreat  P^ali 
where  and  in  what  qtnatltlti 
tSMd.  It  will  go  for  Bought 
neen  to  mfluure  wrils  and 
canals,  for  tmleaa  these  are 
umartders  also  tbe  sodal   i 
wUl  not  result  In  Insurance 
tbe  present,  whteb  has  made 
The  tlmce  cry  loudly  for  " 
bo^  in  tbe  Berrlce  of  the 
ResponslMllty  for  many  at 
building  for  canserratlon  of 
Piederal  and  local  goremm'" 
can  ez^lneers  Is  called  r 
Becauae  of  this.  If  for  no 
to  know  aometblng  about     ^ 
Tlie  comment  of  Oeuetay 
is  to  tbe  point      He  aald 
of  American  CoUegea  In 


to  run  the  farm  machinery,  as 

(md  gates  of  the  Irrigation  system 

byproduct  of  irrigation  assist  the 

of  his  construction.     This  is  an- 


, ,   the   schools,   churchea.   and 

wide  areas  In  the  West  owe  their 

_  irrigation  projects  have  been  built. 

trs  Bsoontlnental  railroads,  transcontl- 

Mi  systems,  and  of  transcontinental 

upon  the  fact  that  the  great  inter- 

on  the  buttresaea  formed  by  urrl- 


_  West,  its  largest,  obtains  approxl- 

trhich  supports   It   from   the   public 

the  irrigated  areas,  which  aire  mere 


uiion 
respcn5lblllty. 
coujitry 


corildered 


the  succees  of  the  program.  It* 
lUty.     The  water  supply  of  th« 
,„,    Is   severely    limited.     The    land 
great  by  comparison   that   literally 
can  never  be  used.     Of  700  000 .000 
West.  20,000,000  acres  now  are  de- 
,,lmated  that  the  remaining  unuse<l 
only   an   additional    10,000.000   acrei 
red  feasible  at  the  present  time 
by   the    Bureau    of   Reclamation 
ion.  about  one-q\iarter  of  the  re- 
The  selection  of  the  lands  whicli 
Is  a  serious  matter 
reclamation,  administration  anl 
In  the  hands  of  meo  recruit*"! 
ay      Its  achievements  to  date   an^l 
p-ogram  In  the  future,  to  a  great  ex- 
of  the  Nation's  engineer*      I  cite 
with   which   I    am    familiar   anl 
.   the   earlier    statement    that    the 
as  a  professional  man  to  take  a  a 
in  the  conservation  of  o\ir 


regulate 


P^aliB. 


tis 


and 


upon 


Chl:ag 


•'Early  in  my  experience  In  Washington.  1  discovered  to  my 
surprise  that  many  engineers  considered  that  they  were  fuUy 
equipped  for  the  public  service  merely  because  they  were  techni- 
cally Ualned  and  had  had  good  engineering  experience,  on  the 
other  hand  I  was  gratified  to  discover  outstanding  engineers  like 
the  late  Dr"  Elwood  Mead.  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  and  Col. 
Henry  M  Walte.  who  served  the  Government  as  Deputy  AdmlnU- 
trator  of  Public  Works,  who  had  both  keen  and  well-grounded 
social  consciences.     And  there  are  many  others  like  them. 

•My  theory  has  been  that  an  engineer  who  offers  himself  for 
service  to  his  government  ought  to  have  democratic  Ideals,  and  I 
am  not  using  democratic'  in  a  partisan  sense.  I  believe  he  ought 
to  know  ^nmethmi?  about  the  social  and  economic  problems  that 
we  are  facing  and  which  we  must  =olve  wisely  If  we  are  to  make 
our  democracy  work  I  Insist  that  an  engineer  can  be  Just  sa 
good  an  engineer,  and  perhaps  even  a  better  one.  If,  at  the  same 
time  he  had  a  broad  s<x-:al  outlook  An  engineer  not  only  ought 
to  be  competent  a.s  to  env-;neerin^  t.-chnlque,  he  also  ought  to 
know  for  what  purpose  and  in  whose  interest  he  Is  employing 
hiB  technique." 

This  challenge  by  the  Secretary  to  the  schools  to  produce  the 
engineer  plus  should  not  be  disregarded  by  the  practicing  members 
of  the  profession 

Perhaps  what  I  have  been  saying  here  bolls  down  Into  a  plea 
for  a  more  professional  approach  to  ciik'lneerlng:  for  the  elevation 
of  this  work  from  simple  rraTt.sman.^hip.  no  matter  how  ^IgWy 
=kii!ed  to  a  higher  plain  of  professional  attainment.  I  would  Ulte 
to  see  this  end  achievf»d.  berau.se  I  am  an  engineer  and  because  I 
am  employed  by  the  Government  In  a  conservation  activity. 

In  any  event    the  opportunity  is  present  for  the  engineer  plus  to 
do  a  great  .service  to  his  State  and  his  country.     The  oppor*^*"'*" 
Is  at  his  elbow,  because  evfry  locality  m  the  United  States  t 
and    most    have    many    mt  re    probit-ms    crying    for    soluUoa 
sound  technical  and  social  lines. 
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The  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Child-Labor  Provisi 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Wage-Hour  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

OF  Wl?rON.SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESExVTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6,  1938 


ARTICLE  BY  ABRAH.\M  C    WEINFELD 


Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarki;  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  lol- 
lowing  careful  analyr;i.s  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  phases 
of  the  ciiiJd-labor  provisions  contained  in  the  Senate  and 
House  biil^.  commonly  known  as  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Weinield,  author  and  contributor  to  leading  law 
journals: 

Two  different  t3rpes  of  child -labor  legislation  have  recently  se- 
cured substantial  support  in  Congress:  one  was  approved  by  the 
Senate,  the  other  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  conflict 
between  these  two  types  of  regulation  Is  seldom  mentioned;  it  Is 
wrapped  up  in  the  folds  of  the  larger  controversy  over  the  wage 
and  hour  bill  '  But  that  conflict  wUl  have  to  be  resolved.  If 
any  child-labor  legislation  Is  to  be  passed  either  as  a  part  of  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  or  as  an  Independent  measure. 

When  the  wage  and  hour  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  July  81, 
1937.'  it  contained  an  elaborate  section  dealing  with  child  labor* 
whk;h  embodied  the  provi.sions  of  the  so-called  Wheeler-Jcrtmaon 
bUl.*  That  bUl  was  again  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a  separate 
measure  on  August  19,  1937.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  1937.  struck  out  the  Wheeler-Johnson  provisions  from  the 
watje  and  hour  bill  and  Inserted  provisions  following  different  prin- 
ciples. These  different  provisions  were  subsequently  also  Included 
In  the  wage  and  hour  bill  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  on  April  21,  1938  The  relevant  essential  featvires  of  the 
two  types  of  leglaiatlon  will   be  briefly  described. 

The  Wheeler-Johnson  bill  contains  several  devices:  (a)  It  de- 
prives goods  produced  by  child  labor,  upon  their  arrival  In  a 
State,   of   the  protection   of   the  commerce  clause  of   the   United 


'  S  2475.  the  Fair  Lnbc^r  SUvndards  Act  of  1937.  passed  the  Senate 
July  31,  1937;  and  by  the  House  on  May  24,  1938,  and  Is  to  be 
known  as  the  Fair  Labor  StaJidards  Act  of  1938. 

'81   Congressional    Record,   7957    (1937K 

•S    2475   I  draft  rf  calendar  day    May  25.  19:i8)   sec  24.  pp.  39-47. 

•S.  2226,  81  Congressiunai  Record,  9318   (1937). 
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states  Constitution  »  and  thus  subjects  them  to  State  laws,  though 
they  are  still  in  the  original  package.*  This  provision  Is  nwadeled 
upon  the  WUson  Act  of  1890.'  which  had  laid  down  the  same  rule 
as  to  liquor,  and  upon  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  of  1929.'  which  had 
laid  down  the  same  rule  as  to  prison-made  goods.  The  prorlsion 
can  have  an  effect  only  In  States  which  prohibit  the  sale  of  goods 
made  by  child  labor.  Without  the  provision,  if  goods  produced  by 
chUd  labor  outside  of  such  a  State  are  imported  Into  the  State, 
they  may  be  sold  in  the  cvt^nal  package  in  spite  of  the  State 
prohlbiUon.  because  such  a  sale  would  stUl  be  considered  part  of 
Interstate  commerce  and.  therefore,  not  amenable  to  State  reg^*" 
tlon  •  If  this  provision  were  to  becoioae  law.  such  goods  would  be 
subject  to  the  State  legtsUtion  prohibiting  tbelr  sale,  (b)  Axi- 
other  provision  '"  prohibits  transportation  of  goods  made  by  child 
labor  Into  any  State  where  they  are  intended  to  be  'Tecelved.  pos- 
sessed sold  or  In  any  mannf-T  used"  In  vlclatlon  of  State  law. 
This  language  foUows  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  of  1913."  which  had 
laid  down  the  same  rule  as  to  Uquor.  and  the  Ashurst-Sumners 
Act  of  1935,"  which  had  laid  down  the  aame  rule  as  to  prison- 
made  goods.  Again,  the  proTl«i«i  becomes  effective  only  where 
there  are  State  laws  against  "receiving.  posKWiing,  selling,  or  In 
anv  manner  using"  goods  made  by  child  labor. 

The  usual  type  of  State  Uw  deaUng  with  child  labor  merely  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  chUd  labor  Only  three  States.  Missouri.^ 
New  York,"  and  Vermont."*  have  statutes— passed  in  1987— which 
prohibit  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  chUd  labor. 

The  two  devices  bo  far  dJscuseed  are  In  aid  of  State  laws  which 
deal  with  child  labor.  The  following  ones  express  a  Federal  pc^ 
that  Is  independent  of  State  laws:  (c)  Transportation  of  goods 
m.-ule  by  child  labor  is  forbidden  In  Interstate  commerce  unless 
thev  bear  a  label  which  conUlns  specified  Information,  Including 
information  as  to  the  child  labor  utlUased  In  the  production  of  the 
Roods  •"  This  is  designed  to  direct  the  attention  of  pnwpectlve 
purchaaera  to  the  character  of  the  goods."  as  well  as  to  faclUUte 
prosecution  of  offenders.  A  similar  provision  contained  in  the 
Ashurst-Sumners  Act"  has  been  declared  valid  by  the  Supreme 
Court  "•  <d)  Tbe  most  important  part  of  the  Wheeler- Johnson 
provisions  **  prohibits  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of 
goods  made  by  child  labor  and  sale  <rf  such  goods  for  shipment  In 
interstate  oommerce  with  knowledge  that  such  shipment  Is  In- 
tended A  prestmiptlon  Is  created  to  aid  In  tbe  enforcement  of  the 
law  If  an  employer  has  used  child  labor  at  ttoe  plant  tovolTed 
within  6  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  alleged  violation,  proof  d 
•tjch  fact  U  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  goods  Involved  In  the 
violation  were  produced  by  child  labor.*' 

The  provisions  obviously  favored  by  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tivee  were  originally  contained  In  bills  introduced  by  Senators 
H»»»i.»T  »  Black."  and  others,  and  are  now  embodied  in  the  latest 
version  at  the  Pair  lAbor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  passed  by  the 
Bouse  on  May  94.  1938.«*  For  convenlenoe  there  provisions  will 
be  referred  to  as  the  House  prorlslone.  They  prohibit  Bhlpnent 
In  Interstate  commerce  of  goods  produced  In  an  establlrtiment 
where  within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  goods  child 
labor  was  used.*     These  provisions  follow  the  Child  Labor  Act  of 


■U    S.   Constitution,    art.   I.   sec.  8.     "The   Oongreaa  ahaU  have 
Power     •     •     •     to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tt-lbee." 
•See  notes  1  and  3,  supra,  sec.  94   (A). 

■26  Stat.  313  (1890).  27  U.  8.  C.  i  121,  upheld  In  In  re  Rohrer. 
140  U.  S.  546  (1891).  ^^   ,^ 

•46  Stat.  1084  (1928),  49  U.  B  O.  i  60.  upheld  in  Whitfield  T. 
Ohio.  297  U.  6.  431    (1936), 

^Leisy  v.  Hordin.  136  U.  6.   100   (1890). 

■"See  notes  1  and  3,  supra,  sec.  94  (B». 

i'37  Stat.  699  (1913),  27  U.  8.  C,  i  122.  upheld  In  Clark  Dit- 
tUling  Company  v.  Western  Maryland  aaUtotty  Company  et  al., 
242  U.  S.  311  (1917).  ,      „^ . 

"49  Stat  494  (1936).  49  U.  6.  C.  I  61.  upheld  in  Kentucky  Whip 
and  Collar  Co.  v.  lUinois  Central  UaUrtxid  Co..  299  D.  S   334  (1987) 

'  1  Mo.  St.  Ann.  iS  14094-1.  "Products  of  child  labor  not  to 
be  Bold.  No  product  of  anv  mine.  mill,  caimery,  workshop,  facttwy. 
or  manufacturing  establishment  produced  or  mined  wholly  or  in 
part  by  child  labor'  within  or  without  this  State  shall  be  flold 
or  offered  for  sale  to  any  jserson,  firm,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion.     (Laws  1937,  p.  196,   5   1.)" 

'*  Laws  of  New  York,  1997.  eh.  806,  aoMndlng  Oeneral  Bualneas 
Law  by  adding  thereto  article  6B,  sec.  «9-a. 

'=  Laws  of  Vermont,  1937,  No.  176.  p.  196  at  201.     See.  8. 

'"See  notes  1  and  3.  »upra,  sec.  24  (C). 

^  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Intarstate  Coauneree, 
United  States  Senate,  on  8.  692.  &  1976.  6.  3068.  &.  ««•.  and  8. 
2345,  held  on  May  12.  18.  and  20.  1937,  p.  51. 

'"  See   note   12.   supra. 

»  Kentucky  WMp  and  CoUmr  Co.  T.  IlUnota  Central  RoOroad  Co.. 
299  U.  S.  334,  352-353    (1937). 

"Bm:  notes  1  and  S,  fupra,  aac.  34  (D>. 

*>8ee  notes  1  and  3.  tupra.  see.  24  (P). 

"6.  2846  Introduoed  May  6.  1997. 

■8.  2454  Introduoed  May  19,  1987. 

"See  note  1.  tupra.  ^^ 

»8.  2475  (draft  of  calendar  day,  May  26,  IMS).  Booaa  aubatt- 
tute.  sec.  10,  pp.  07-68. 


1916.*'  which  was  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Uammer  y. 
Dagenhart ." 
The  merits  of  the  two  schemes  will  be  subjected  to  acrutlny. 

n 
The  Wheeler- Johnson  device,  which  deprive*  goods  made  by 
child  labor  of  the  protection  of  the  commerce  clause  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  State,  slightly  strengtheiis  SUte  laws  prohlbiUng 
the  sale  of  child-labor-made  goods,  if  and  where  such  laws  exist. 
The  device  extends  the  scope  of  such  laws  without  calling  on  Uie 
Federal  Government  to  do  anything  afllrmativaly.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  State  laws,  without  such  affirmative  Pederal  action, 
necessarily  tend  to  break,  down  as  a  result  of  competition  fron 
States  with  lower  standards."  or  as  a  result  of  migration  of  in- 
dustry. To  neutralize  the  effect  of  such  competition  is  the  aim 
of  the  second  device  which  makes  It  a  Federal  crime  to  transport 
goods  made  by  child  labor  Into  a  State  where  they  are  intended 
to  be  used  in  violation  of  State  law.  At  this  Ume  only  Miaaourl. 
New  York,  and  Vermont  would  benefit  from  either  device,  because 
only  they   prohibit   the  sale   of   goods   made   by   child   labor. 

Even  if.  In  addition  to  these  States,  all  others  or  a  great  majority 
of  the  States  should  adopt  similar  statutes,  a  bewUderlng  yariety 
of  standards  would  enter  into  the  deflniUon  of  the  Federal  crime. 
Under  existing  statutes,  the  standards  In  Mlasourl  »  are:  SUteen 
years  In  factories  and  18  years  In  mines  aiul  quarries;  In  New  York* 
the  standard  Is  16  years  In  factories  as  well  as  in  mines  and  quar- 
ries; and  In  Vermont »'  it  is  14  years  in  factories  and  in  any  other 
gainful  occupation  dvirlng  vacation  or  outside  of  school  hours,  and 
16  years  in  about  70  enumerated  hazardous  occupations.  If  all 
the  States  should  enact  statutes  like  these,  shippers  as  well  as 
railroads  would  have  to  keep  constant  tab  on  the  laws  of  48  SUtes 
to  know  whether  the  goods  produced  in  each  line  of  business  by 
children  of  a  certain  age  do  or  do  not,  at  a  particular  time,  Molate 
the  law  of  the  State  Involved.  The  sUtutes  relating  to  prison- 
made  goods  have  not  been  In  operation  long  enough  to  show 
whether  or  not  they  are  a  succeae;  but  even  If  they  were,  the  situ- 
ations are  not  comparable,  because  prisons  are  governmental  insti- 
tutions and  can  be  easily  controlled.  It  Is  hard  to  expect  popular 
sympathy  with  a  Pederal  law  which  will  make  shipment  of  goods 
produced  by  the  same  manufacturer  at  the  same  ttnxe  and  under 
the  same  labor  conditions  a  crime  when  the  goods  are  consigned  to 
one  State  and  no  crime  when  they  are  consigned  to  another 
State  Clearly  effective  regulation  of  child  labor  by  means  of  a 
Pederal  statute  can  be  expacted  only  If  the  statute  operates  Irre- 
spective  of  State  laws.  Senator  WrrxBtaa  seems  to  hare  pressed 
for  inclusion  of  provisions  in  aid  of  SUte  laws  mainly  because  of 
his  doubts  as  to  the  ooostitutionaltty  at  the  more  draatle  part  of 
his  scheme.'' 

The  House  provlsiona  do  not  attempt  directly  to  Unplement 
State  laws.  The  underlying  assumption  seems  to  be  that,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Act  of  1916.  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  Pederal  statute  will  automatically  strengthen 
enforoement  of  State  laws,  especially  If  there  wUl  be,  as  there  was 
under  the  Child  Labor  Act  of  1916,  close  Federal-State  cooperation 
In  the  admlnistratloQ  of  the  respective  child-labor  laws 

ni 
The  more  drastic  part  of  the  Wheeler-Johnson  scheme  prohibits 
the  shipment  of  goods  made  by  child  labor."  These  provisions 
are  In  direct  conflict  with  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart.**  In  that  case  a 
majority  of  five  Justices  held  unconstitutional  a  statute  which 
prohibited  shipment  in  Interstate  oommerce  of  goods  produced  In 
a  plant  where  within  30  days  preceding  the  retfioval  of  goods 
therefrom  child  labor  was  employed.  The  main  grounds,  as  stated 
In  the  decision,  were  that  the  purported  regulation  of  commerce 
was  reaUy  a  regulation  of  production  In  the  State,  which  went 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.''  and  that 


»39  Stat.  675  (1916).  "TTiat  no  producer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  article  or  commodity  the  product  of  any  mine  or 
quarry  situated  In  the  United  States  in  which  within  80  days 
prior  to  tbe  thne  of  the  removal  of  such  product  therefrom  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  16  years  have  been  employed  or  permitted 
to  work,  or  any  article  or  commodity  the  product  of  any  mill, 
cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  eatabllshment.  sit- 
uated in  the  United  States,  In  which  within  30  days  prior  to  the 
removal  of  such  product  therefrom  children  under  the  age  oC  14 
years  have  been  employed  or  permitted  to  work.'     •     •" 

"247  U.  S.  251    (1918).  ..^     ^     . 

■There  are  10  Ststes  which  fix  16  years  in  general  as  the  baalc 
minimum  age  for  work  In  factortee  and  stores,  4  States  fU  15  yeaia 
w  such  minimum.  88  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  fix  14 
years  and  1  State  has  no  limitation  at  all.  (US.  Department  d 
Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Washington.  A  Summary  ctf  State 
Laws  AiTecttng  the  Employment  of  Minora  to  Pactortaa  and  Storet, 
October  1937.) 

» 1  Mo.  8t.  Ann   sees.  14094-2. 

■>LawB  of  Mew  York,  1987,  ch.  808. 

oLaws  of  Vermont.  1987.  Wo.  176. 

■Hearings  before  the  Interstate  OoDUoeroa  Oomnutte^  IB* 
note  17,  supra,  pp.  166,  166- 

•  See  note  8,  supra,  see.  34  (D). 

••See  note  27.  supra. 

*^6ee  note  5.  supra. 
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the  rt^atlon  Tlolated  the 
tlons  can  obvlouaJy  be  rulaed 
alons.     It     thus     becomes 
Supreme  Court  Is  likely  to 
It  Lt  nibmltted  that  the 
oremile  that  ease     ThU  cx>nc 
following  conslderatJona:    (I) 
foods  In  Intentate  commerce 
of  the  commerce  clause  of 
regulate  ts  not  cut  down  by 
fere  wtth  the  carrytog  out  < 
as  was  explained  by  Justice 
Hammer  ▼    Da^enhart.     (2) 
prohibited  transporUtlon  of 
tlTe  of  Stats  Uwa.  was  held 
Honrmer  t.  Dagenfiart  In  191  I 
that  there  would  be  at  least 
such  a  statute  valid.     (3) 
case  took  ths  position  that 
prohibition.  It  is  now  well 
eludes  the  power  to  prohibit 
minimum- wage  laws  for  worn 
Act."  the  Supreme  Cotut  did 
of  the  modem  ag«  and  refrat: 
Into  an  obstacle  to  progress 
neeesaary  for  the  Court  to 
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7o«jar  Co.  v.  ItUnois  C—trmi   Railroad 
)).  tba  Court  aakl:   '^1m  ruling  in 
S.  251 )  upon  which  petitioner  ralies 
imits  the  principle  of  thcee  decisions 
tlM  basis  of  this  reference  to  Ham- 
argument  has  been  rsMed  that  the 
upon  that  case.    But  careful  reading 
J  to  the  dear  oonclusloo  thAt  its  only 
tbe  liquor  decisions  had  never   been 
no  bearing  on  how  tba  Court  ittiM 


the  employer  to  (?o  forward  with  evidence*  that  the  pflrtlcular 
goods  were  not  produced  by  child  labor.  It  Is  not  unrea^nable 
to  expect  that  an  employer  who  Is  bent  on  violating  the  Federal 
statute  will  be  ready  and  able  to  procure  some  such  testimony, 
merely  to  overcome  the  presumption.  There  will  not  be  much 
chance  of  subeequently  convicting  the  witness  of  perjury.  8  nee  he 
can  always  claim  that  he  testified  according  to  his  true  recollection 
thoueh  the  recollection  may  have  been  incorrect.  After  the  effect 
of  the  presumption  is  thus  nulUtled.  the  prosecution  will  continue 
to  carry  the  burden  of  proving  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  particular  article  has  been  produced  by  child  labor.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  under  these  circumetauces  the  prosecution  wlU 
be  successful  in  many  cases,  which  means  that  enforcement  will 
not  be  effective  ^  ^     .        .  „  . 

The  Wheeler -Johnson  scheme  requires  "  that  goods  made^by  chUd 
labor  bear  a  lab*>l  conulnlng  a  summary  statement  of  the  Mnd 
of  work  in  connection  with  which  chUd  labor  was  utUlzed  In  the 
production  of  the  goods  and  the  type  of  place  where  such  work 
was  performed.  If  a  manufacturer  Is  determined  to  employ  child 
labor  and  ship  the  products  in  Interstate  conmierce  In  violation  of 
law,  he  will  naturally  prepare  a  label  which  wlU  not  show  that  he 
has  violated  the  law 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  provisions  are  easily  enforce- 
able and  actually  were  easily  enforced  under  the  Child  Labor  Act 
of  1916  which  they  substantially  follow.  Under  these  provisions 
the  prosecution  need  establish,  not  that  a  specific  article  was  pro- 
duced by  child  labor  but  that  child  labor  waa  used  in  or  about  the 
establishment  within  a  30-day  period.  This  Is  certainly  not  diffl- 
cult,  and  this  type  of  statute  will  surely  be  effective. 

It  Is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  because  of  greater  difficulty  In 
enforcing  the  Wheeler -Johnson  scheme  a  larger  bureaucratic  ma- 
chine would  be  required  In  order  to  supervise  and  obtain  detailed 
records  for  each  establishment  Under  the  House  scheme  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  much  easier  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  large 
bureaucratic  apparatus.** 

(b)  The  next  question  is  whether  the  Wheeler- Johnson  scheme 
has  a  better  chance  of  being  upheld  than  the  House  scheme.  In 
favor  of  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  two  arguments  have  been 
advanced:  1  The  Wheeler- Johnson  provisions  bar  from  transporta- 
tion only  the  goods  tainted  with  child  labor.  whUe  the  House  pro- 
visions also  bar  goods  not  so  tainted.  The  answer  Li  that  In  a 
plant  which  employs  child  labor,  the  product  of  such  labor  Is  so 
interwoven  with  the  product  of  adult  labor  that  it  Is  not  possible 
effectively  to  regulate  one  without  the  other.  In  such  a  situation 
Congress  need  not  shrink  from  exercising  its  supreme  regulatory 
power  though  such  exercise  will  necessarily  touch  matters  normally 
outside  of  congressional  scope.  Mr.  Justice  (now  Chief  Justice) 
Hughes  expressed  the  rule  In  1913:  «•  "The  execution  by  Congress 
of  its  constitutional  power  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  Is  not 
limited  by  the  fact  that  Intrastate  transactions  may  have  become 
so  interwoven  therewith  that  the  effective  government  of  the  former 
Incidentally  controls  the  latter.  This  conclusion  necessarily  results 
from  the  supremacy  of  the  national  power  within  its  appointed 
sphere  •■  2.  The  Wheeler-Johnson  provisions,  being  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  act  invalidated  in  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  have 
psychologically  a  better  chance  of  being  sustained;  It  will  be  easier 
for  the  Court  to  swallow  the  pill. 

My  answer  to  this  argument  is  twofold:  (1)  After  the  attack  on 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1937  and  the  decisions  rendered  at  that  time, 
the  Court  appears  to  be  willing  to  call  a  spade  a  spade;  It  has  ex- 
pressly overruled  itself  In  the  minimum-wage  case"  and  may  be 
expected  to  do  so  again  when  the  occasion  calls  for  It,  especimlly 
in  view  of  the  change  In  the  Court's  personnel.  (2)  If  the 
Wheeler-Johnson  provisions  are  presented  to  the  Court,  and  It 
appears  on  their  face  as  well  as  by  the  proceedings  in  CJongress 
that  Congress  was  prepared  for  the  invalidation  of  the  part  which 
regulates  child  labor  irreepectlve  of  State  laws  and  was  prepared 
to  be  satisfied  with  that  part  only  which  regulates  chUd  labor  in 
aid  of  State  laws,  the  Justices  will  be  much  more  inclined  to 
invalidate  one  part  and  still  leave  the  rest  of  the  statute  in  force 
than  they  would  be  to  invalidate  the  entire  scheme  as  embodied 
In  the  Hotise  provisions  and  leave  rK>thlng  In  force.  On  the  whole, 
the  advantage  which  the  Wheeler-Johnson  provisions  may  have 
before  the  Supreme  Court  is  so  minute  that  it  Is  completely  out- 
weighed by  the  great  probability  of  their  ultinute  Ineff&cttvenesB. 

V 

The  problem  here  discussed  lies  at  the  very  core  af  Federal  regu- 
lation of  child  labor.  Its  ccarect  solution  Is  essential,  whether  the 
regulatory  provisions  are  embodied  In  a  separate  statute  or  are 
part  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  Irrespective  of  who  will  adminis- 
ter thoee  provisions,  and  irrespective  of  any  subsidiary  devices  th*t 
may  be  used  to  make  enforcement  easier. 


"Wlgmore:  On  Evidence   (id  ed.  1923).  sec.  2494. 

"See  note  3,  supra,   sec    24    (C). 

"The  staff  which  administered  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Act  of 
1016  consisted  on  J\ine  3.  1918.  when  the  act  was  declared  invalid. 
of  51  p>eraons,  and  the  personnel  requested  in  the  estimate  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1919.  totaled  65  persons, 
of  whom  43  were  inspectors,  assistant  inspectors,  and  certificate- 
issuing  officers  assigned  to  field  duty.  Heeu-ings  before  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,  note  17.  supra,  p.  60. 

«*The  Minnesota  Rate  Cases,  330  U.  B.  352.  399  (1913). 

'See  note  38.  supra. 
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Nobody  knofws  how  many  children  are  employed  In  our  factories 
and  mines  today.  Only  the  deceimlal  census  supplies  those  figures. 
In  1930  there  were  about  200,000  children  of  the  ages  of  10  to  15 
years  who  had  gainful  occupations,  apMt  from  those  engaged  in 
agriculture*  Neither  the  Wheeler-Johnson  nor  the  House  pro- 
visions attempt  to  regulate  child  labor  in  agriculture.  The  ChU- 
dren's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  receives 
current  reports  from  many  States  and  ciUes  but  only  as  to  the 
nimiber  of  employment  oerttflcates  issued  for  chUdren  going  to 
work  the  first  time.  Those  reports  Indltaite  trends  and  nothing 
more.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  25  percent  of  the  children  em- 
ployed are  Involved  in  interstate  commerce,*  and.  therefore,  are 
amenable  to  Federal  regulation. 

With  a  standing  army  of  unemployed  numbering  many  millions 
we  can  Ul  afford  to  permit  children  to  compete  with  adults  for  Jobs 
and  deprt'ss  their  wages,  when  the  gainful  occupations  thus 
obtained  by  those  chUdien  are.  In  the  long  run,  ruinous  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  Nation.  A  choice  is  presented  between  a  method 
that  is  Biu^ly  effective  in  dealing  with  child  labor  and  one  that 
wUl  probably  be  ineffective,  other  things  being  pracUcaUy  equal. 
It  la  submitted  that  Congress  should  choose  the  effective  metbod, 
namely,  that  embodied  In  the  House  provisions. 


Give  the  Farmer  a  Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  8  ilegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7) ,  1938 


EXCERPTS  FEIOM  SPEECH  OF  HON.  JOSH  LEE,  ON  DECEMBEB 

1.    1937 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  extend  In  the  Ap- 
pendix remarks  of  my  own  on  the  farm  question. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mme  President,  have  you  considered  the  farmer  today?  I  have 
in  mind  the  real  John  Brown  dirt  farmer,  not  the  farmers  who 
farm  the  farmer,  but  the  farmers  who  farm  the  soil.  Today  my 
colleague  [Mr  Thomas  of  Oltlahoma)  has  told  the  Senate  what 
a  high  percentage  of  them  are  tenants,  particularly  In  the  cotton- 
producing  sections  of  the  United  States.     •      •      • 

What   happened  to  the  farmer?     Early  in   the   history  of   this 
NaUon   the   furnace   fires   of   the  Industries   of   the   East   began  to 
dazEle  Congress,  and  Congrees  began  to  smile  on  the  factory  and 
frown  on  the  farm.     It   was  argued  then,   and   with   good   logic, 
that  if  we  were  to  be  a  great  nation  we  must  have  Industries,  and 
If  we  were  to  have  Industries  we  must  protect  the  new  todustrtes 
from    the    competition    of    Europe;    therefore,    we    must   establish 
tariff  walls  for  ttoeir  protection.    That  was  accepted  with  the  full 
belief  and  understanding  that  those  tariff  waUs.  when  our  Industrial 
InsUtutlcns  were  on  a  firm  footing,  would  be  lowered,  if  not  re- 
moved entirely:   but  exactly  the  opposite  is  what  happened.    The 
higher  the  tariff  walls  went,  the  stronger  became  the  industrial 
group   and  the  higher  the  tariff  walls  went.    It  was  a  never-ending 
circle,  and  the  farmer  began  to  feel  the  difterence.     He  continued 
to   sell    in   the    world    market   in    competition    with    the    Hindu   of 
Indl».  In  competition  with  the  Hottentot  of  the  IsUnds,  In  compe- 
tlon  with  the  pauperized  labor  of  the  world.     He  had  to  sell  his 
commodities  in  the  world  market  and  had  to  buy  in  a  protected 
market.     He  was  on  the  plowed  ground,  so  to  speak      I  presume 
most  Senators  know   what  1   mean  when  I   make   that   statement. 
When  a  farmer  hitches  up  a  flve-borse  gang  plow  one  of  the  horses 
has  to  walk  on  the  plowed  ground,  and  If  he  is  allowed  to  remain 
In  that  position  he  will  wear  out.     So  It  Is  necessary  to  change 
the  horses  and  put  another  one  on  the  plowed  ground  once  In  a 
while.      But    the    farmer    has    been    left    walking    on    the    plowed 
ground  sUice  the  beginning  of  this  Nation;  he  is  still  on  the  plowed 
ground,  and  he  is  about  to  give  out. 

With  the  raising  of  the  tariff  wall  his  condition  became  worse. 
He  is,  however,  a  game  fellow,  and  he  sought  to  improve  his  con- 
dition by  increasing  his  producUon.  He  went  in  debt  for  power 
machinery  and  became  a  victim  of  his  own  efforts.  The  more  he 
produced  the  cheaper  became  the  price  of  his  commodity.  It  was 
a  never-ending  circle.  He  Is  still  buying  In  a  protected  mariwt 
and  selling  in  the  world  nuu'ket. 

He  was  once  the  sinew  and  bone  of  America.  Today  he  is  walk- 
ing the  highways  asking  for  a  Job  on  relief  or  asking  somebody, 

*  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Oommeroe,  note 
17,  supra,  p.  60. 

•Hearings  before  the  ComxxOttee  on  Intanrtate  Gommwre,  note 
17,  supra,  p.  84. 


who  is  perhaps  the  owner  of  a  farm,  for  a  ehanoe  to  try  to  aermtidi 
a  living  out  of  that  farm. 

In  Oklahoma  we  have  oil  volcanoeK  that  sometimes  absolutely 
darken   the   sky.     •      •      •     Yet   the  greatest   wealth  of   Oklahoma 
is  in  the  first  6  inches  of  the  soil — agriculture. 

•  •••••• 

As  my  colleague  has  Just  stated.  In   1920  a  group  of  financial 
masters  met   In  the  United  States  and  decided  that  dollars  were 
too  cheap,  that  they  vrould  make  fewer  dollars  and  ma.ke  them 
more  dear.     Parm  commodities  were  too  high  In  price,  they  »id. 
so  they  would  change  thf  dollar  and  control  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity.    I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  It  Is  difficult  to  stablltae 
the   income  of  the  farmer  by  trying  to  stablUie  the  commodity 
and   let  the   dollar   be  controlled   by  prtvate   interests.     The  two 
together  control  the  net  Income  of  the  farmer.     Control  one  and 
leave  the  private  Interests  contn^llng  the  other,  and  we  make  the 
farmer  the  goat.    Therefore  I  agree  with  my  colleague  on  that  point. 
In  1920  the  depression  started.     How  was  It  done?     It  was  done 
by  changing  the  rediscount  rules  on  paper  so  that  a  little^  bank  in 
my  State  could  not  rediscount  Liberty  bonds  and  get  money  on 
them.    John  Brown  would  conxe  into  a  little  bank  and  say,  "I  have 
to  have  some  money."     Tbe  banker  would  say.  T  will   have  to 
foreclose  on  that  note  of  yours  that   I  already  hold.     I  have  a 
$100  mortgage  on  your  wheat  crop."     Brown  would  say.  "But  my 
wheat  crop   U   not  ready  to  harvest."     That  did   not   make   any 
difference.     That  little  bank  had  to  foW  up.  and  the  larger  banks 
all  over  the  coiuitry  had  to  fold  up  because  of  the  changing  of 
that  policy. 

•  •••••• 

It  reached  the  point  where  it  took  600  bushels  of  wheat  to  buy 
a  good  wagon.  Ordinarily  it  takes  a  little  over  100  or  possibly 
200  bushels  of  wheat  lo  buy  such  a  wagon.  It  reached  the  point 
where  it  took  three  bales  of  cotton  to  buy  an  ordinary  old-fashioned 
walking  cultivator.  So  the  farmer  stopped  buying.  He  had  to 
stop.  When  he  stopped  buying  the  merchant  stopped  selling. 
When  the  merchant  stopped  selling  the  wholesaler  tXapped  selling. 
When  the  wholesaler  stopped  selling,  of  course,  he  stopped  buying, 
and  when  he  stopped  buying  the  manufacturer  had  to  stop  maxm- 
facturing.  So  the  wheels  6topp)ed  turning,  and  the  wage  earners 
started  hitchhiking,  and  the  depression  was  on. 

The  place  to  start  the  cure  is  at  tbe  place  where  the  trouble 
began;  that  is,  with  the  farmer.  That  is  exactly  what  this  admlnis- 
tr»tion  did  when  It  had  an  opportunity.  It  started  relief  where 
the  trouble  really  began.  It  began  sending  money  out  to  tbe  forfci 
of  the  creek  and  out  to  tbe  country.  Before  this  adminlatratlon 
came  into  power  an  effort  was  m*de,  and  I  believe  a  sincere  effort, 
by  the  preceding  administration.  They  set  up  tbe  Beconstmctloa 
Finance  Corporation.  Its  purpose  was  to  finance  the  b»g  faetonea. 
the  banks,  and  tbe  big  concerns  with  tbe  hope  th»t  theyoould 
keep  going.  It  was  not  loans  they  needed.  What  tbey  needed  waa 
cash  customers.  The  loans  did  not  help  them  any.  If  one  t<w* 
to  oil  a  cultivator,  where  does  he  put  the  oU?  Does  be  pour  It  aU 
over  the  top  of  the  tongue?  Certainly  not.  He  has  to  get  tbe  grease 
where  the  squeak  is.  So  they  had  to  get  tbe  grease  where  the 
squeak  was.  and  that  was  in  the  hands  ot  the  farmer.     •     •     • 

We  began  to  send  out  checks  to  tbe  farmers  at  the  forks  of  tbe 
creek.  We  began  to  send  them  out  to  the  grass  roots,  and  tb<ai 
those  checks  began  to  come  to  town;  and  when  tbe  checks  oom- 
menced  to  oouw  to  town,  then  tbe  merchants  began  to  order  from 
the  factories.  The  wheels  sUrted  their  low  hum  again,  and  tbe 
hitcbhlkers  oommenoed  to  get  tmck  ttoelr  )oba.  and  that  is  wbat 
changed  the  worst  depreesion  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  world  back  to 
the  road  toward  recovery,  getting  money,  buying  power.  In  tb« 
hands  of  tbe  farmer. 

I  teU  you  now.  when  prosperity  oomes  back  in  a  full  measure 
to  America  it  wlU  come  back  tbrough  tbe  bam  door.     •     •     • 

I  feel  that  I  can  ^>eak  cm  the  farm  question.  I  know  termins. 
I  was  farmed  out  every  summer.  I  worked  on  a  farm,  saved  up 
$12  50  went  down  to  the  University  d  Oklahoma  to  get  4  yeam* 
education  on  It.  and.  you  may  not  beUeve  It.  but  before  I  graduated 
I  had  spent  every  cent  of  that  •12.60.  (LauKhter.J  They  did  not 
have  any  N  Y  A.  then,  any  National  Youth  Admlntstnrtaoo.  to 
help  me  out.  Two  other  feUows  and  myself  "bached."  We  lived 
o'^  oxtaU  soup  and  beef  tongue  in  order  to  make  botb  ends  meet 
llaitthter],  and  somehow  or  other  I  got  tbroogb.  but  I  always 
kept  my  contact  with  the  farm.  I  said  then  that  assoon  as  I  g(A 
where  I  could  I  wanted  to  own  a  farm.  I  have  a  good  tann  today, 
a  modem,  up-to-date,  wen-martga«Bd  ptooe  (laaSlkter).  ■"d  1 
know  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  talk  about  farming.  That 
Is  where  I  spend  my  salary  |  laughter]  and  my  vacation,  on  tliat 
farm  and  I  know  what  I  am  taiktng  about.  ^^ 

I  want  to  help  pass  any  wholesome  farm  legislation  that  wlB 
not  create  more  evUs  than  it  corrects.     •     •     • 

We  are  at  the  croasroads  in  this  country,  wbcn  we  are  «olng  to 
have  to  face  the  tariff  situation  as  It  applies  to  agricultwe.  W* 
will  either  have  to  repeal  the  tariff  laws  and  remove  the  bezteflts 
the  manufactumr  has  or  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  tbe  farmer 
something  to  offset  them,  one  of  the  two.  We  oaanot  go  on  aay 
longer  under  tbe  present  sy«em.  That  brings  us  to  the  question 
whether  we  want  to  repeal  the  tariff  laws  or  not. 

Our  whoie  economic  fabric  is  so  in tet  woven  with  the  tari»  tbatt 
It  must  be  tbe  Umer  of  two  evils  to  artlfldaMy  help  tbe  farmer. 
There  are  tboee  vrho  tell  oa  that  they  want  tbe  law  of  Mipply  and 
<hT^"'i  to  operate,  but  aU  tbla  time  tbey  b»ve  — — — «  -«  —tia-^ji 


'I'       '"'ir  'iB''   ■        1^     ■      i™>l3| 


'Si 


i       «See  note  38.  supra. 
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supply 


laturaJ  y 


now 


ipeikte 


price* 


■bou  d 


■tlmulftttan  at   the  Uw  of 
They  want  It  to  operate  n 
tha  nuuiufacturer.     We  »re 
golitg  to  bATc  to  make  It  ol 
artllVcUlly  on  botii  of  them,  anc 
us  U  to  artlflclmily  stimulate  :" 

Wben  we  ccme  to  thU  point 
propoaaU.     One  propaaal   woul^ 
I  do  not  belleTe  there  is  much 
be  thoae  who  believe  we 
some  good  could  be  atUlned 

Second,   there  Is  the   thougt  t 
around   ourselves   and   product 
doubt  If  very  many  favor  tha^, 
which  wUl  tend  to  that 

The  third  i«  that  by  artificial 
of  farm  oommodltlea  to  P*rtti 
means,  and  thus  offset  the  t 

The  fourth  proposal,  the 
try  artificially  to  raise  all  of 
farmer  an  outright  beneflt.  or 
duces  for  domestic  use.  which 
up  to  parity,  c&ll  it  a  subsidy 
Dcw  problems  In  our  effort  to 
BoauBsnc  AUJOfnaarr  pul* 


,    and   demand    with   the   tariffs. 

on  the  fanner  and  artificially  on 

ftt  the  crossroads,  whare  we  are 

,^  naturally  on  both  of  them  or 

the  purpose  of  the  proposal  before 

_,es  so  as  to  offset  the  tariff. 

we  are  confronted  with  ome  of  four 

be  to  repeal   all   the  tariff  laws. 

support  here  for  that.    There  may 

adjust  the  tariffs,  and  I  believe 

such  action, 
that  we   can  build  a  tariff  waL 
for   home    consumptloa   only.     I 
though  some  are  favoring  a  bill 


beniLfits 

one 

Uie 


means  we  shall  raise  the  price  level 
and  hold  them  there  by  artiacial 

of  the  tariff. 
I  am  submitting,  Is  that  we  no; 
farm  prices,  but  that  we  give  th« 
bounty,  on  that  part  which  he  pro- 
will  bring  his  Income  on  that  part 
If  you  care  to,  and  thus  create  no 
(orrect  one. 

roa   WHXAT,   COTTON,   aKD   COEN 

Deoeniber  17,  1937  I 


eommo  lltles 


cotLon 


BUbsU'  ute 


msr  isi 

hurt 

■ubtt  tuts 

\r  »M 
anl 


WUk  >!• 


voutd 


Mr  LB5     I  yield:  yea. 

Mr    POPl     What   does  the 
the  way  of  commodities? 

Mr   LKS.    Ths  same  a 
taut  the  part  I  have  changed 
plan  relates  only  to  wheat,  cc 
uon  to  chanf*  the  commlttseji 
wt  haw  no  tobaeoo  or  rice  in 

Mr.  POPK     And  this 
which  was  offered  a  or  S  dayi 
M  to  cottoaf 

Mr.  Ua     ThAt  U  oorrvet; 
to  malM  taal  point  clear. 

The  allotnient  plan  takes 
hoiM  maj-litt  and  the  world 
apfnroaob  to  ths  t%rm  proble  n 
marksu  lotd  us*  soms  dsvteii 
lovtr  prtCM  in  order  to 
produetr  for  ths  horns 
hooM  marftst  Is  fotnf  to 
mAfkst,    Th»nton  the  sv 
aUota  to  tlM  (annsr  his  fair 
at  UB1I»— Um(  to,  pounds  i 
Mid  imt  yvdKlcli.  instead  ol 
•CM.  both  of  whMh  ar«  vr-'- 
Bot  fair,  and  not  MCtirsto 

Tills  plan  vankm  an  ^ 
ttoorvoa.  of  ths  Miieunt  of 
produce    for   tho   domsttio 
promisM  to  p«y  htm  »  ouh 
farmert  t  cash  boiMflt  for 
iwfswd.    Xnststtd  of  th« 
produetnff.  la  this  om«  it 
hi*  allotted  quota, 
■mat  would  not  change 

rial  I  offsrod  to  the  ootto^ 
would  have  changed  tb* 
prlo*.    There  Is  on*  price. 
BBont  from  the  Tteasury  in 
the  current  farm  prloe  and 
words.  It  would  put  the  fa 
blm  Mimomloally  as  tall  as 
up  on  stUta  tj  ▼»»*«•  of  the 
Zf.  tn  our  lmsglnatfc>B,  wt 
Ttsasory  tbs  samo  money 
of  tba  tarts  paymanu  and 
to  offset  tho  iDoquallty.  or 
which  hs  finds  blmMlf  br- 
a  ptcturs  of  the  dooiastlc 
this  time. 

Mr.  OBOROa.     Mr         ^ 

Tlks  PRKDINO  O^IGX^ 
ytald  to  the  •Ktator  tram 
Mr.  LSB.    X  T^id. 
Mr.   oaOROB.     Am  I  to 
oOtored  does  not  fix.  either 
piioe  for  cotton  in  the 
a^ltmnsl  or  oqubllBlnff 
parity  prioef  ^ 

Mr.  LBL    I^Mtt  Is  eorreet 
Mr.  OIOIIOI.    In  that 
pfwvlouslf  offsrsdt 
Mr.  LB.    That  Is  correct 
It  IS  my  opinion  that 
inmtfiltT  aUotmont  snd  t 
tb«  soenomlc  dOrtrsBM 
B  the  farmer  U  giv«n  an 
hf  virtut  of  Um  tariff,  if  we 
ha  buy*  goaa  up  and  w«  " 


Presldiin^ 


Senator's   substitute   now   cover   la 


covered  by  the  comanlttee  bill; 

o  put  under  the  domestle-allotmert 

n,  and  corn,  it  not  being  my  interi- 

bill  as  to  tobacco  and  rtce.  becaui*e 

( >iaahoma. 

ite  has  no  relaUon  to  the  substitute 

ago,  and  voted  upon  by  the  8«nate, 

ind  I  thank  the  Senator  for  helping 

Bto  consideration  two  marketa— the 

market      In  my  opinion,  any  sound 

must  Uke  into  consideration  two 

for  separating  them:   otherwise,  to 

foreign  trade  U  foing  to  hurt  the 

,   and  to  raise  the  price  for  the 

our  chances  to  sell  in  ihs  world 

,-.»te  ooostdsra  ths  two  markeu  and 

share  of  the  domrstio  markat  tn  terms 

i  buahala— which  U  a  correct,  exaot, 

basing  It  on  either  scree  or  pert-ent- 

oriuria,  and  therefore  not  corrmit, 


We  have  simply  raised  bcth  of  them.  We  have  not  changed  his 
^^Uve  posSn'  .ah  respect  to  the  things  he  buys^  .^r^^l 
we  are  to  equalize  that  economic  position  we  wUl  have  to  take 
money  from  somewhere  and  give  It  to  him  to  make  "  "P^^\;,i» 
not  a  gift.  It  is  a  payment  of  balance  due  on  what  we  owe  him 
fnr  what  we  have  consun^.ed  in  this  country.  ^     ^  ^     ^ 

Let  us  Take  an  example.     The  farmer  takes  his  wheat  to  town^ 

Let  UB  sav  he  Is  allotted   1  000  bushels  of  wheat  on  which  he  wlU 

JSrei^  Government  payments.     He  takes  It  to  town,  or  he  may 

not  Iven  Take   It  to  town.     He  may   merely  take  a  certlfla^  of 

Sri^f   from  the   threshing-machine   naan   '^^\^%^^^J^''^°l 

produced  that  wheat  on  his  place.     He  goes  to  the  county  agent 

Sr  postmaster  or  whatever  agency  the  Secretary  un^r  the  bUl  rnay 

authorize   to   make   tne   payment.     He  .submits  proof   that  he   h^ 

produced  this  1,000  bushels  of  wheat.     Wheat,  let  U3  say.  is  $1  per 

bu^el   on   the    market,   and    the   parity    is  $1.17.     Then   he  wot^d 

receive  17  cents  a  bu.hel  payment  from  the  Government  or  $170. 

Se  Government.  ,is  socm  as  the  clerical  and  book  work  could  be 

performed,  would  give  him  a  check  for  »170  and  the  Government 

part  in  the  program  would  be  ended.     The  Government  would  be 

through      The  Government  does  not  buy  the  wheat.     He  Is  prlvl- 

leced  to  keep  his  wheat  at  home  and  put  It  In  his  grain  bin.     He 

can  feed  it      He  can  keep  it  for  seed      He  can  put  It  In  a  farmers 

cooperative  pool      He  can  sell  It  on  the  market.     The  Government 

does  not  involve  Itself  with  the  commodity. 

What  would  actually  happen'  The  farmer  would  take  the  wheat 
home  and  st.:>re  it  What  farmer  does  not  want  a  granary  full  of 
gram  on  the  farm?  They  all  want  It.  He  wUl  have  a  cash  paynient 
that  will  make  It  ea.sier  for  him  to  hold  the  wheat,  easier  for  him 
to  keep  an  extra  supply  on  hand  for  feed  and  seed,  and  he  can 
use  any  surplus  that  he  stores  as  his  allotment  the  foUowlng 
year  provided  he  has  not  received  benefit  paymenU  on  It  previously. 
If  he  has  a  hailstorm  that  destroys  his  crop  that  year,  thus  It  will 
servo  iiA  an  ovrr-uornvil  granary  and  as  a  form  of  crop  insurance 
at  the  same  lime  _        ^_        ^^  ^. 

The  Mame  is  true  of  crttcn  When  a  man  has  his  cotton  and 
wheal  and  corn  stored  on  his  own  place,  as  nearly  every  farmer 
Will  If  he  18  flnanciallv  «'ble  we  do  not  then  have  a  great  surplus 
that  itands  tu  »  depre.-wmg  factor  to  the  market.  Why?  Because 
It  Is  not  so  obviovis  But  let  us  catalog  all  the  wheat  and  com 
and  cotton  in  the  country  and  tell  the  ipcculntor  exactly  where 
It  is  and  how  muny  busheU  rxint.  nnd  we  are  giving  him  all  the 
advantage  he  wanla  m  uidi«r  to  gamble  on  the  market  to  the 
confunlon  and  lowi  of  the  farmer  But  if  the  grain  or  cotton  Is 
in  ft  nhcd.  hidden  away  on  every  farm,  as  it  were— that  is  the  place 
to  keep  the  surplu*  and  that  is  the  place  to  keep  the  ever-normal 
granary-  then  we  provide  un  avor-nornial  granary  In  a  voluntary 
Wc  allow  tho  farmer  to  do  11  himself. 

,§•••• 
'     Tlio  dome«tlc  ullotmrui  plan  provides  voluntary  crop 

Tlie  domemir  alioimcni  plan  makes  more  work  for  tha 


to  each  farm,  and  the  farmer 

<rh«at,  eottoa.  and  com  that  he  can 

Biarkat.    on    which    the    Oovernment 

lianeflt,  like  the  Oovernment  paid  the 

reducing  their  acreage,  except   it  is 

tment  paying  the  farmer  for  not 

pay  Mm  on  his  prodiKtion  up  to 


altotineat 


(Kvemment 


price  of  the  commodity.  The  pro- 
title  was  of  a  httle  different  type, 
«.  This  plan  would  not  change  the 
the  farmer  gets  a  balanoe-due  pay- 
r  to  maka  up  the  difference  between 
parity  prlc*  at  that  time.    In  other 

•  up  on  BtUts.  so  to  speak,  to  make 

the  mantifacturer  who  has  been  put 
arlff. 

oould  say  wa  would  take  out  of  the 
goes  into  the  Treasury  by  means 

revenues  and  give  It  to  the  farmer 

rather  the  economic  disadvantage.  In 

use  of  ths  tariff,  we  worjid  then  have 

a  lotmant  plan  which  I  am  offering  at 


tie 


pica, 
bit 
Older 
tie 
taniar 


tiat 
tinir 


tha  Senator  frtim  Oklahoma 
O^orgu? 

understand  that   the   substitute   now 

( ireetly  or  by  way  of  loans,  a  different 

market  but  merely  propoees  an 

to  bring  tha  cotton  up  to  the 


don  keauc 


pa  rmant 


rw  pact  It  la  different  from  tha  subaUtute 


and  X  thank  tha  Senator 

la  the  puraat  simon-|mrs  form  of 

only  way  wa  can  actvaUy  equaliae 

tha  farmar  and  the  manufaoturar, 

tndquailty  or  an  unjuat  economic  poaition 

ralaa  tha  prtea  at  his  commodity,  what 

t^iva  not  changed  his  raUUva  poaition. 


tlLlS 

lb  I 
bat^  raan 


manner 
control 


unemployed 
It* 

sumption 
•     •     • 


Tlie  domestic  allotment  plan  begins  by  Increasing  con- 

The  domestic  allotment  plan  gives  the  farmar  a  banaflt, 

•  •     •     The   domestic   allotment  plan   Is   simple   and  easy   to 
adminuter. 

•  •     •     The  domestic  allotment  plan  provldea  a  natural  ever- 
normal  granary 

•  •      •     The  domestic  allotment  plan  will  protect  the  markets 
of  other  agricultural  commodities. 

•  •     •     The  domestic  allotment  plan  will  protect  otir  foreign 
markets. 

•  •     •     The  domestic  allotment  plan  will  Insure  our  domestlo 
food  supply. 

Administrative  Problems  in  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  S  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7).  1938 


ADDRESS  BY   HON    FRANK   BANE.   OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECURTTT 

BOARD,  MAY  27.   1938 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address  on 
the  subject.  AdmlnisiraUve  Problems  In  Social  Security,  de- 
livered by  Hon  Frank  Bane,  Executive  Director  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  before  the  International  Association  of  Pub- 
lic Employment  Servtcea,  tn  Ottawa,  Canada,  on  May  27, 
1938.    X  also  ask  to  have  printed  along  with  it  an  editorial 
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which  was  published  In  the  Washington  Post  on  May  ».  1W8, 
in  regard  to  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Bane. 

There  beln«  no  cbjecUon,  the  address  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxmu),  as  follow*: 

We  now  have  In  the  United  States  a  single.  NaOon-wlde  system 
deslened  to  promote  the  Job  security  of  workers.  Its  Purpo«  Is  to 
finSh  work  opportunity  and  work  protection.  And  its  Interlock- 
ing parts  are  pubUc  employment  service  and  unemployment  com- 

^Tri"°if  one  system— not  two.  Just  as  Its  area  of  activity  is  onfr- 
not  two.  The  problem  of  unemployment  is  all  of  a  piece,  and 
Gov^nment  effect*  to  give  the  worker  a  lift  over  tbe  rou^  apo^ 
must  likewise  be  all  of  a  piece.  Our  present  '^1^^^^^^^ 
through  public  employment  service,  to  get  Jote;  and,  through  Job 
insm^ce  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  Jobs.  But  the  objective  c^ 
this  system  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  two  compoaent  parte,  is  one  and 
thTsame— to  assure  wage  earners  a  reasonable  chance  of  security 
This  attack  upon  the  employment-unernploym^t  proWem  dM 
not  happen  overnight.  But  no  more  did  the  }ftnc»te  Industrial 
wgan^aon  which  necessitates  Government  action  in  the  worter^s 
behalf  Our  present  program  and  our  present  problems  can  be  un- 
SSSod  SSy'^ey  ^^e^n  In  perspecUve  »«»^"^^Jfi^S^ 
of  their  past  development.  Let  me,  therefore.  recsU  toyou  brtafly 
wme  of  the  high  spots  In  the  history  of  this  new  program,  which 
If^^y  nSt  2  i2w,  since  Its  beginning,  go  back  20  years  and 

"'?Sieral  acUvlty  in  the  employment  field  '}*^.^'^^ 
World  War  though  the  national  ooocem,  manifested  In  the  pwuc 
JSt  of  l"o7  cSt  bef  o«  it  at  least  a  faint  shadow  of  whatw.^ 
Jome  The  first  actual,  but  tentative,  steps  ^T^  » ''S^.^SS^ 
pioyment  service  were  the  byproduct  of  ^^  ^^f^J^-^S^JIS^ 
^^nL.  of  1014  War  in  Europe  reduced  inunlgrmtion  almost  to 
tie^n^h  Si  potot  ¥hS^  off  from  It*  ordlt^r,  functS^ 
S  ^erml  mir^u  of  Immifftion.  acting  '^^^^  }^J^: 
Ity  to  "dirwct  workers  to  opportunities  for  P™ftt»We  ein*Jo^a«nt 
transformed  lt«lf  in  fact.  U  not  in  name,  ^Into  an  ennjoj"^ 
servlM  This  transformation  was  further  Justified  by  the  fact 
Sst  With  thl  faSS<  off  of  trans-Atlantic  t«d.  in  the  early  w»r 
J^;«.  AmericLJ^rker.  were  up  i«*lnst  serious  unsmploymwit. 

^%ii^.r..Tr^Vn^  Bute,  ^u^i^  Sr-iSLir^n'S 
the  other  foot.    Unemploymsnt  »anlsbed.  (ind  the jprc^^ 

to  find  jobs  for  workers,  but  workers  for  Jobs.  "?£",**»'•  ^"*' 
Sderal  mtereet  in  the  employment  tleid  was  <««»«;^»L^^2i 
foTthc  flmt  time,  and  the  &nit«l  States  *«gOT'»«'»\?«"S?' " -• 
unit  of  the  Department  of  Ubor,  came  into  being  Jn  January  l»^ 
In  I tT first  year,  with  neaHy  ll.OOOflOO  r^juests  for  work«i  and 
lEou?  e!S)ioo  worker,  rf tfr«i  to  Jobs,  tW^f  rjm  «w  •  peak 
not  ««hed  sub«H»tJtntly,  But  it  was  ^^^'^^  ^J!S 
messure.  and  though  not  formally  abandoned  •'^  ^•'^^^J^' 
lu  funds  were  drsjUcally  reduced  and  lU  actiTlties  oomwpondlnf ly 

'''¥>!T?  experience,  on  the  whole  i*^^ J^^^'l^^^^^^^Jr' ^^^'^. 
at  least  the  efTect  of  emphsslsinf  the  need  for  a  »»«  P«™*"«^J 
and  effective  National  Employment  8«-v  oe^  \n^i»JJ  tn^T^^s 
State  and  Pederal  employment  ofBoers  »•»»'  ^•^«"'  "Liw^Sfl! 
recommended  the  esUbllshment  of  a  thoroughand  oomprehensl^ 
public  employment  service  on  the  basU  of  ?«»?5»i-St»t«  W«"; 
uon  Their  recommendations,  embodied  in  the  Kenyon-Nolwi  bUl. 
were  presented  to  Congress  but  failed  of  V*^-  „„,^„„_««nt 
With  the  post-war  depression,  the  problem  of -y°«^'9^°^* 
again  came  to  the  fore.  And  at  the  *»ff^^  *'..'*!'f*il,^.2S^ 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce.  President  Harding  «U«^»  <S?*^°2 
on  unemployment  In  1831.  This  conference,  with  Mr.  Hoover  as 
chatrmsn.  also  urged  that  an  active  and  eCecUve  national  employ- 
ment ser^oe  be6rg«nl«ed  to  repUce  the  akeletonlBed  remains  of 

the  wartime  agency.  fl^^*.„  ««««» 

In  commenting  on  the  need  for  such  a  Bervloe.  Secretary  Hoover 
statMl  that  "OM  of  the  cause,  of  lU-wlU  that  weighs  J«*;"y^«P^ 
the  community  is  the  whole  problem  of  unempl«>yment.  l^cmol 
nothing  (more  important)  than  the  necessity  to  <*7floP  further 
remedy  first,  for  the  vast  calamities  of  unemployment  in  the  cyclic 
periods  of  depression,  and,  second,  some  assuranw  *<>  the  Individual 
ht  reasonable  economic  security— to  remove  the  fear  o*  *?t»' *»«"? 
disaster  In  loss  of  the  Job  •  •  •  I  am  not  one  T^oj^V^ 
these  matters  as  Incalculable.  •  •  •  There  is  », ""o^^on  some- 
where and  Its  wording  out  will  be  the  greatest  blessing  yet  given  to 
otir  economic  system,  both  to  the  employer  and  the  employee. 

That  was  what  was  thought  and  said  in  1921.  ,But  the  Jact 
remains  that  nothing  was  done  then  or  in  the  next  10  years  either 
to  find  this  "not  Incalculable"  solution  for  unemployment,  or  to 
make  Nation-wide  employment  service  a  reality.  For  during  the 
rest  of  the  1B20'6.  prosperity  persuaded  most  Americans  that  these 
needs  and  these  problems  were  dreams— old.  bad  dreams  that  they 
were  done  with.  The  only  development  In  the  Federal  employment 
service  In  these  years  was  the  placement  work  for  veterans,  leading 
tu  the  special  Veterans'  DlvUlon  esUbUshed  In  1930.  By  that  Ums 
the  depression  was  In  full  swing;  and  with  It.  the  old  W«*^<n  » 
Nation-wlde  pyKleral-BtaU  employment  servica,  never  qulU  dM^L 
wa4  again  rasuscltaUd  Zn  IMl  the  Wagner  biU,  embodyinf  pro- 
visions for  a  oooperativs  rM««l-8UU  •mploymwit  service  sub- 
suwiually  like  those  proposed  tn  1»1B.  passed  both  Bouss  and  SwaU. 
This  bill  was  vetoed,  however,  and  a  federally  admlnlsl^red  «- 
ploymeBt  oAce  plaa  wm  sstsbitshart  Uuousbout  Um  oouatry.    Tt» 


Intent  of  thti  plan  seemed  to  be  to  oooperats  with  Statesoad  loeal 
employment  services;  what  aietaaUy  hapfienwl  was.  tn  eOecC  taiaS 
the"  Federal  oflteee  tended  to  oompefie  with,  rather  than  to  compto- 
ment.  the  other  services  in  the  oommunltteB  vrtiere  they  were  eet  up. 
As  s  result  of  these  Ul-«tarred  dev^opmenta.  the  United  States 
had  to  wait  untU  18S3  for  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  place  Federal 
activity  In  the  emploj-ment  field  upon  an  effective  basts.  This  law 
authorizes  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  ooopeoate  with  the  States, 
through  the  fitrnjit^r  grant-in-aid  principle.  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  public  employment  services. 

But  Important  as  this  step  was  and  hard  as  Its  sopporters  bad 
worked  for  it,  the  struggle  was  only  lialf  won  In  188S.  We  stiQ  had 
no  Job  Insurance.  Not  that  the  need  had  gone  unreoognlaed.  Be- 
ginning with  the  pioneer  efforts  c£  Massachusetts  In  19ia.  not  lesi 
than  180  unemployment-compensation  proposals  had  been  tntro- 
duoed  Into  28  State  legislatures  during  succeeding  yean.  Tet  Wis- 
consin was  the  only  State  which  actually  succeeded  la  paasing  svdi 
a  law  prifx  to  congressional  consideration  at  the  social -eecuttty 
bill.  Unemployment  compensation,  as  finally  emlxxUed  in  th« 
Social  Security  Act,  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  all  this  pas*  effort 
and  past  experience. 

The  inclusion  In  the  act  o<  a  provtsion  requiring  that  "paymant 
of  unemployment  compensation  (shall  be  made)  solely  through 
public  employment  services  In  the  States  or  oUms  such  agencies  as 
the  Social  Security  Board  may  approve"  reoognloes  that  amplaf&mmt 
service  and  unemployment  compensation  an  matuaQy  coapte- 
mentary  parts  of  the  same  system. 

This  emphasis  on  the  practical  necessity  at  unlflcatiop  is  in  Una 
with  the  experience  of  other  Industrial  nations  which  have  pre- 
ceded xiB  in  this  field.  All  the  westam  European  countriea  hava 
integrated  their  unemployment  cfimnensatlon  and  publlo  employ- 
ment services.  Kven  where  the  emjuoymmit  servioe  was  davJopod 
first,  both  services  were  brought  together  xuMler  oo*  ageoey  as  soos 
as  unemployment  compensation  went  into  oparation.  Tha  kind  at 
unification  toward  which  the  United  States  is  now  working  thus 
has  precedents  In  the  historical  development  and  admlnlstcaCtva 
experience  of  social  insurance  systems  aLaswhera. 

By  1837,  4  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Wagnar-Peyaar  Act  and 
a  years  after  the  paasage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  every  State 
in  the  Union,  together  with  the  District  of  Onhimhla.  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska,  was  cooperating  with  the  Pederal  OOTemmant  In  both  pub- 
lic employment  service  and  unemployment  eompanaatlon.  In  40 
of  these  61  Jurisdictions  both  aeiTioes  are  wsder  the  dlraotlon  at 
the  same  overhead  State  agency.  As  a  raault  of  tba  expanded 
employment  service  aetirltlas  naeaasltatad  by  this  new  Joint  Mt-up, 
the  coast -to-coaat  network  of  r%deral-BUU  labor  axnbaiigas  baa 
grown  enormously:  more  than  1,900  publlo  amployoMnt  oOBai  are 
now  in  actxul  operation. 

Another  mUestone  was  passed  last  January  wbaa  benefits  became 
payable  tn  22  Statas.  Up  to  that  time.  Wlsoonala.  where  benefits 
became  payable  in  July  IW«,  was  the  only  State  to  have  reached 
this  stage  of  fiUl  operation.  This  past  April  two  more  Stataa 
began  beneflt  payments,  bringing  the  total  to  28.  Tlie  remainder 
will  follow  suit  durtng  the  coming  months— 4  by  or  before  Sep- 
tember, 20  next  December  or  January,  and  the  last  2  the  following 

July,  

As  of  last  December  18  about  21,000,000  workers  were  in  Joba 
covered  by  the  81  SUte  unemployment  compensation  laws.  Be- 
cause  of  labor  turn-over,  the  total  coverage  under  these  programs 
Is  probably  from  28  to  80  percent  higher  than  this  eettmate  c< 
covered  employment  on  a  particular  date.  More  than  half  of  these 
covered  worker*  are  In  the  States  where  benefits  are  now  bctng 
paid  Since  January,  some  2,800.000  unemployed  workers  In  tbeaa 
»  SUtes  hsve  been  foimd  ellglMe  for  benefits.  And  by  the  middle 
of  May,  benefit  payments  totaled  about  $119,000,000. 

There  has  not  yet  been  time  to  get  any  soeurate  maaeiire  of 
the  long-term  contribution  wbicb  unemployment  eompeiaeauon 
will  make  to  our  economic  security— individual  and  n«ttona^_But 
there  can  be  no  queetlon  of  what  It  has  already  .oonWbut^  to 
the  brief  spaoe  of  4  months  One  hun^  and  nlnrt^mDllon 
doners  goes  a  good  way  toward  oonaervtng  savings,  ^j^^^^^^ 
buying  power,  and  helping  wage  earners  to  reamin  eelf-eupport- 
in?  bft^  Jobs  This  effect  has  been  partlcularljr  •??««* JJ 
8^1  one-industry  towns  where  beneflt  P*rn«nte  during  lay-ctfs 
clearly  helfk  to  keep  the  whole  commtmlty— retailers  and  oww 
burtneasmen,  as  well  as  induatrtal  workers— on  a  business  es-usuat 

But  unemployment  eompenaatlon  eannot  and  ^  ^T^^J^' 
tended  to  provide  for  afl  the  want  «»«f«^^  J^T^TSSi 
either  now  or  in  the  future  Its  purpose  is  to  tide  o^*  the  svw^ 
^^-orker— the  fellow  that  has  a  Job  most  of  the  time— during  tem- 
porary periods  of  unomployinent.  Because  """Pjf'^f'LSSr 
gensattoT*  an  insuranoe  program  baswl  on  !««|»- "**S»f™t 
JmTsbould  be  expected  to  provide,  only  for  thoaewtoo  »»f^e  btUlt 
S  benefit  rlghU  within  the  syetem.  Ita  beneftdartas  ate  by  drtBl- 
tton  wage  earners  most  of  the  time.  Thus  the  men  »»*  *^5|?" 
who  have  received  beneftu  since  January  "J*  *^^?*»  •JSlJT^ 
recently  out  of  a  Job.  bad  been  at  work  for  soma  tima  <»«^  *«J 
past  year  in  Jobs  oovered  by  a  State  «n»«Pl<»»»«^  •JPPJJfSS^ 
law.  Relief  is  anotber-aod  an  extremely  '•"Cf^J-^SlTv 
But  notbliw  wUl  be  gained  for  the  worker  or  for  the  >»»tton  by 
confusing  theee  two  iseuee.    Insofar  e«  unamploymant  oempeoe^ 

U^>Sforms  the  speelAe  function  for  '^hjc*'  "  j*  ^SK^ 
*^  *i  n^  IB  assurtna  the  security  of  the  worker  and 


■K  • 


I' 

:1m 


nuys  an  eesentlal  part  In  aesurlng  the  security  _««^ 

W  stability  of  buslnaes     Tbat-and  nothing  •^J*-:J*,  »*f,»*?^ 
Aeid  and  fuaotioa.    And  that  is  a  big  enough  teak  for  U  to 
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ilartinc  Miy  •««»»  Uff^-^ed*  ( 
■MMd  pnMurt  cnirr*nt  butlot^i 
un«mplar«MB«  poniMfiMUOtt 
whol«.  tieod  up  vtll  t«  ilMir 
•OUTM.  to  Mf  UiAi  Ui«r«  h«vt 

H«wl»  •t«ry  oi»«  of  IM  p 
lUfAiod  iho  iwno  »«*»-puW^ 
ptofmMt  oempoiiMtion  muo* 
h.  ihu  \»  •qufcllr  •MMitlal. 
ttoa.  ih»  MBplormont  •orrloo 
mM)d  for  lAbor  faUa  bolov  Um 
wAteh  numbofiOM  wort«»  |0.  ( 
dMtttuttoci     Without  Ml  •iU»l 
ptofOMnl  oompoiiMttoa  would 
la  pf»»toilaf  unwMTmntod  ■•- 
wntUn  to  rifiaa  thotr  n 

UnmnptoTBMni  eompoBM 
i  timo    But  tor  tho  AnMcttwB 
bo  WABU,  am.  iMi.  and  all 
eunty   u  work— tha   lodindx^kl 

ABMrtOM) 

elpU.    Thoy  voald  noi 
prioMry  Md  oonitauuiff 

TUlt  profnuB  If  of  boaoflt 
tho  omplovOT.    BMOuoa  of  tta 
poiuotioa.  ih»  Mnplormont  i 
wotUn  tban  otor  boforo.  and 
of  ■ktuo.    Thvi  taer>ow  and 
Um  labor  •Mbaago  of 
ibo  Uttor  roallaa  that 
to  Neocamoad  raltablo 
wU  aa  uaakSUod.  thoy  wtU 
th«y  ha»»  la  tho  part.    la 
Blaetmrata  la  prtvato  ladtMtr) 
wbort    with    tba    taauguratl^a 
■cop*   of   tba   imployaMBt 
thoM  Butos  whM*  thla  p 

n  fOM  without  wylBfl  thai 
ploynoat  oompaaMtloa  pU 
CooiTt  napoaalbUttlM  aoC 
whieh  eroawd  It  was  paaod 
tnploT«d  workor  to  rvflator 
to  apply  (or  uaomployaaoat 
aKwa.  bt  mmt  eoaUaua  to 
wrrtea.  both  durtac  th« 

Kyabia  aad  aftar  thay  e 
va  had  to  aalarfa  axlatlnc 
aad  trala  addlttoaal  parr— 
ooduraa  for  haadllng  thla 

AU  thia  takaa  aioaoy— i 
avallahla  from  ftaU  aad  : 
Act.    Aoeordlat  to  tha  tarma 
oral  Oovoramaat  1«,  aa  you  kn 
of  adminiatarlAC  unamployuM  at 
provad  pUoa.    Uodar  thia  a 
BUd*  adaUalatratlva  graata 
Of  thla  amouat  about  "'  ' 
of  MttaadlBC  Stata  m  ,    . 
■ponaiblUtiaa   la   coaaactton 
Thiala  la  aadlUoB  to  tha 
aar-Payaar  Act. 

Whila  ibaaa  eharfaa  form  al 
■uiaad  by  tha  Fadoral  Oon 
Bnaat  oompanaatlnn   It  woul< 
of  Tlaw  of  both  tha  Padaral  '* 
urprat   ooordlaaUoa   aa   w 
aCort.    Tba  prooaduraa  aad 
uaamployBiaat  eotapaaaatloa 
raaaato  a  diailaotlva  atap  la 
thay  ara  both  latapal  part* 

-     -      '" "  uBlflad  pr« 

^„    __  BO 

tutarriawod  twiaa    oaoa  (or 
aaparataty  for  bartaftt  olalaw 
ralatad  prooadurM  oa  aa 
aiuniaatlac  dupUoatioa  of 
would  out  dowB  tha  aaMuat 

affoetlva. 

Aaothar  factor  wbieh 
BMBoura  la  tha  ofoUaal 
tioaa.    laduaCMal  ooad 
bUaklaf  tha  faot  that 
fo  up.  >ob  plaeamont  aettnt 
aad  vloa  varaa.    A  oompatoit 
iataoatad  bfkala  ta  both  pr 
OMhUo  to  haadla  tba  paak 

D 


an  lafprtaa, 


wait  3( 

oofHiw  aoa 

pXlatlac  ofl 

paraaoJtal 

Uila  friat 

-Bioia 


|ia.AOQ  000 

tmploynaint 


for  imarratlOB  would  apaal 
eeuraa.  aoivo  aB  tho  prohlaa 
lloa  to  althar  part  of  tha 
lut  thiw  aaaba  a^ 
aoonooiy.  aa  I 
tha  way  wUI  ^  otaarad  %emu^ 
trativa  ooat. 


In  aptto  of  tho  dlflrultlaa  af 
._.-taa,  m  aplta.  too.  of  tha  uaaa- 
_  aofiditiona  hata  put  t»oa  itaU 
igaaalaa.  tha  MatMi  JMyi.  on  tha 
^    raaponrtbllltlaa.    ThU  U  b<H  of 
BO  problanu  and  no  haadaehaa. 
jia  ao  far  anoountarad  haa  ra- 
_,  amploymaat  aamoa  and  unam- 
^pork  ai  ona     HowoTar  you  look  at 
^rtthout  uaamploymani  aoanpanaa- 
rould  ba  foroad.  wbananr  tha  da- 
fupply.  to  ataad  balplaaaly  bjr  and 
aa  It  wara.  off  tha  daip  atui  into 
4lahad  amploymant  aarfksa.  unam- 
ba  at  a  aartoua  dlaadvaittaca.  both 
I  upon  Ita  fuBda  and  in  batplaf 
.  piaoa  IB  iBduatry 
alona  mifht  ward  off  dtaaatar  for 
workar.  that  la  aot  anouth.    What 
tlBM  U  a  Job,    Tha  prloa  of  aa- 
labor    of    tha    indmdxul    buui. 
faot  and   ballrva  In  thla  prtn- 
aay  ayatara  which  faflad  to  put 

., I  OB  tha  ftadiaf  of  JOba. 

ikot  only  to  tha  workar.  but  alao  to 

c  oaaactloa  with  uaamployiaant  oom- 

Tlea  BOW  BUikaa  coaiact  with  mora 

wtth  workof*  who  hata  mora  kinds 

dliranlflcatlon  of  appUcanta  makaa 

lUal  ralua  to  amployara.    Aa 

at  aamoa  la  battv  aouippwl 

.-  for  an  kinda  of  Joba,  tkillad  aa 

uadoobtadly   utUiaa   it  mora   than 

■  oonaaotlon  It  la  aotoworthy  that 

hata  hald  up  battar  In  tjhoae  SUtaa 

of    unamploymant   b«neflu    tha 

.sa  haa   baan   txtendad.   than   In 

haa  not  y«t  baan  raaehad. 

thla  naw  ralatlonahip  Wlfh  unam- 

..—  upon  tha  amploymant  aarvioa  ex- 

emtamplatad  whan  In   10B3   tha  law 

Tha  praaent  ayatam  raqulraa  tha  un- 

taa  amploymant  aanrlo*  in  ordar 

;  docapaaaatloa  banaflta.    And  furthar- 

n  )ort  back  waakly  to  tha  amploymant 

parlod  bafora  hia  banaflu  bacoma 

I,    Tha  8UU  amploymant  aanrlcaa 

ofllcaa,  opan  naw  local  \iinita.  racrult 
tal.  and  davalop  tha  naaeaaary  pro- 
grfatly  anlargad  volxima  of  work. 

Bkonay  thaa  haa  prwloualy  baan 

J  funda  undar  tha  Wa«nar-Paya«r 

of  tba  Social  Baounty  Act,  tha  Pad- 

,  authortiad  to  pay  all  proper  ooata 

oompanaatlon  in  SUOea  with  ap- 

„lty.  tha  Social  Sac\ult|y  Board  haa 

tha  BUtaa  totallnc  orar  •47.000,000. 

haa  baan  for  tha  ■paciAc  purpoM 

MTTloaa  to  Bvaat  thalr  naw  ra- 

wlth   unamploymant   campenaatlon. 
fraata  prorldad  undar  tha  Wag- 


know. 


aui  horlty. 


OovansMnt 


lafltlaata  part  of  tha  obllcatloa  aa- 

nant  la  ooaaaotloa  with  unemploy- 

,-  aaam  poor  aoooomy,  from  the  point 

(  oTaraaiant  and  tha  SUtaa.  to  mlain- 

raatlat   uaaaoaaaary    duplication    of 

>urpooaa  of  amploymant  aenriea  and 

ara  aot  Idantloal,  bacauaa  aach  rap- 

aa  astandad  prooaaa.    But  b«uiuaa 

tha  aaoM  prooaaa.  thay  muat  ba  coa- 

to  ba  haadlod  aflciaaUf .    Thua. 

laal  faaaoB  why  applioaata  should  ba 

at  apptloatloni  and  again 

thaaa  and  othar  mutually 


nptonaaat  apptloatloni  and  again 

■aadllaf  thaaa  and  othar  mutually 

tad  Baala  would  go  far  toward 


Ixtogratad  baala  would  go  rar  u}« 
al  on  and  aavlag  tlma  and  monay. 


It 


apaea  aad  aqulpmant  rw)Uirad  and 
dald    aad    local    paraonnal 


mora 


IB 


latagratloa  aa  a  aomad  aconr  ny 

.  and  rrtattooahip  of  thaaa  two  func> 

balng  what  thay  ara.  thara  la  ao  uaa 

iloymaat  oompaaaatton  actlTltlaa 

M  will,  at  toaat  to  a  dagraa.  fall  off— 

wall'tralaad  atafl.  oparatlng  on  an 

of  tha  ayatam.  will  ba  ■ufflclanUy 

oa  whloharar  alda  it  occurs. 

that  of  cost  wara  mrolffld.  tha  eaaa 

for  ttaalf.    latafratloo  will  not.  of 

a  of  admlalstrattTa  nv^nm,  la  rala- 

^fvtam  or  to  tha  aatlra  ayatam  aa  a 

quaatloB  that  It  rapraatnta  a  aouad 

that  oaoa  thla  haa  baan  aehloTad. 

aolftaf  othar  proWama  of  adaaala- 


tfo  ana  famfllar  with  Stat*  «ip.rlanoa  <>«»'»"■.  ^^^^tJ^Jij!???^ 
win  (lany  that  so  far  r«l.iunutr»tiya  ooat*  »^»^»  '•f'^^J^*  • 
hiahiif  narceniaga  of  tha  tMiai  amount  of  monay  paid  out  in 
Sittit-Thin  thiy  .houkl  wh»r,  th.  program  '"••^^a.  a  .Ubla  laval 
of  oparation.  But  at  tha  narna  lima,  .-varyona  f»m»»"  J'^fL."!* 
admimatrallon  of  thinia  ••rvKai.  will  sgroa  tu»t  •«'»«J>*»,o^»";\«^ 
Won  and  propar  admlnialraliva  procaduraa  can,  and  wUl.  raduoa 

*  Thl*prallant  iltuatlon  U  in  part  dua  to  tha  <!"";;'"'••'"•!): 
ably  anoounterad  in  tht  inittnl  ■t«gi««  of  any  lurh  naw  and 
■itanalva  anururua  Hut  pvon  whi»n  thana  ara  sm'XJthao  ouv_  aa 
wa  iSl  eonndTnt  that  th.y  wUl  ba  in  tha  ""'■J"!"'t;±*!t^! 
will  still  ba  smplr  nurd  for  d.vLitig  and  "«»"«"•  »"P<**'°'5 
ways  and  maans  of  pvittmg  tht  antirt  lystam  on  a  baaU  of  sound 

admlBlitratlvt  aconomy  ...  .*.,..  «,.  k.-.  .  Ma«in«- 

Tlia  whola  quMtion  comas  clown  to  Jvist  this'  Wa  hara  a  Ifation- 
wlda  unamployniont  problpm  W«  hurt  Nstion-wlda  imploymant 
aarTiew  and  Nstion-wids  vinomploymrnt  companaation.  wa  raoo|- 
nlaa  tha  organic  Inlarralailonihip  batwwjn  thaaa  two  aarvlcaa.  Bo 
tu  ao  good  How  do  ws  op*rni«  on  this  basis?  How  do  wa 
simplify?  How  do  we  promote  economy?  How  do  wa  ajtarclsa 
our  well-known  American  effleli«ncy  and  practical  admlnUtratlra 
skill  to  make  tha  syitam  work  wtth  the  maaimum  of  aflectlvanaaa 
and  tha  minimum  of  effort  and  expense?  *      »  .w- 

No  program  of  this  magnitude  can  be  expactad  to  oparata  at  tha 
ABC  leral  of  simplicity  But  there  Is  no  question  that  our 
present  syrtem  ha*  rough  spou  and  complexltlaa  which  can  and 
must  be  ironed  out  This  is  by  no  means  an  impoaalbla  taak.  but 
It  U  alao  by  no  means  an  eajiy  one  Unqueatlonably  day-to-day 
expertenca  on  the  lob  is  the  beat  way  to  learn  how  to  simplify  ao 
that  tha  net  result  is  actually  to  increase  efficiency.  And  thla 
kind  of  experience  we  are  now  getting— aplenty. 

No  one  yet  knows  the  answers  to  all  our  problems,  but  wa  ara 
at  leaat  beginning  to  define  these  problems  on  the  baala  of  actual 
operation,  snd  that  means  that  we  have  con«  a  lona  way  In  the 
paet  a  years.  Among  the  questions  regarding  slmpllflcatlon  that 
are  thua  beginning  to  take  »hape.  some  concern  primarily  tha  em- 

pl(w«r as   wage   and   separation   reporting   and  tax   returns;    and 

others  concern  primarily  the  empfoyea— an  application  for  em- 
oloymant  and  benefit  payment  procedures.  But  all  conoam  tha 
administrator,  as  you  and  I  well  know  Many  changee  will  doubt- 
leas  be  made  In  the  coming  yeam  Right  now  the  several  8Uta 
agencies  and  the  stair  of  the  Board  are  working  on  a  thorough 
reexamination  of  the  whole  system  And  we  belieTS  that  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Stale  agencies,  the  Social  Security  Board, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  we  shall  be  able  to  develop  pro- 
freaalveiy  simpler  and  more  efBclent  methods, 

Whenever  you  take  hold  of  this  problem  of  slmpllflcatlon— 
whether  from  the  angle  of  the  employer,  the  worker,  or  the  ad- 
ministrative agency— you  come  right  back  to  the  point  at  which 
I  started — employment  service  and  unemployment  compeneaUon 
muat  be  one  system,  in  the  local  office,  in  the  Bute  agency,  and 
equally  at  the  Federal  level  The  administrative  control  must  ba 
unified  under  one  overhead  agency  In  the  local  office  at  the  SUta 
level;  and,  incidentally,  in  my  opinion,  in  Washington  as  well. 
The  Federal  agency  responsible  for  this  Integrated  service  should 
have  dlacretlonary  powers  so  that  It  can  help  the  States  develop 
realUtlo  and  flexible  methods  of  meeting  varying  problems  from 
State  to  State  and  within  each  State  But  do  not  misunderstand 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make     Tlie  Issue  I  raise  la  ona  Federal 

agency,  not  what  Federal  agency.  

Integration  of  employment  service  and  unemployment  com- 
penaatlon  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  factor  In  Increaalng  the  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  this  system.  But  It  Is  a  big  factor,  an 
urgent  factor,  and  one  from  which  the  potential  galna  ara  already 
clearly  apparent.  Here  we  have  a  double-hitched  taam.  Both 
horaaa  are  headed  in  the  same  direction  all  right.  But  whoarar 
sits  on  the  driver's  box  must  have  all  the  reins  In  his  hands  if  tha 
team  la  to  puU  together  And  they,  both  driver  and  taam.  will 
have  to  pull  for  all  ihey  are  worth  If  they  are  to  continue  tha 

Erogress  that,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  baa  been  so  wall  begun 
a  thaae  past  several  years. 

A   JOt   roa    A    SlNOM   AOtWCT 

In  an  address  b«forn  the  Internatlotial  Asaoclatlon  of  Publlo 
fcnployment  Services,  Frank  Bane,  executive  director  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  has  cmphusiard  the  inurlocklzig  character  of  publlo 
employment  service  and  unemployment  oompanaatlon.  Tha  forroar 
Is  dealgnad  to  help  workers  find  Jobs;  the  latter,  to  tide  them  over 
periods  between  jobs  But,  as  Mr  Bane  says,  the  objective  of  the 
system  aa  a  whole  Is  the  same-  to  "asaure  wage  earners  a  reaaonabla 
chance  of  security  '  Obviously  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
unemployment  problem  constructive  as  it  la — was  never  Intended 
to  ba  a  substitute  for  a  system  designed  to  relieve  dlstraaa  caused 
by  prolonged  unemployment  or  destitution  due  to  unemployablllty. 

So  rapid  haa  been  the  development  of  our  public  employment 
sarrlcea  since  passage  of  the  Wagner-Peysar  Act  in  1933  that  many 
people  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  system's  Importance  and  compre- 
hanalveneaa.  This  law  authorises  the  Federal  Oovamment  to  coop- 
arata  with  tha  Statea  in  establishing  and  malnUlnlng  publlo 
employment  exchangee  Since  lU  passage  the  Social  Security  Act 
haa  placed  new.  responsible  tasks  upon  the  employment  exchangee 
baeauae  of  a  proviso  that  unemployment  Itumranoa  banaflta  ahall 
ba  made  aolely  through  them  or  other  agenclaa  approved  by  tha 
Social  Security  Board. 

Mr  Bane  pouiu  out  that  every  State  In  the  Unloc,  aa  well  aa  tha 
Dtatrlct  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Aiaaka,  are  now  cooperating  with 
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the  Federal  Oovarnmant  In  both  publlfl  amploymant  aarvloa  and 
ummploymeni  compensation,  In  4B  out  of  a  total  of  51  Jurisdic- 
tions, both  lervleaa  ara  undar  tha  direction  of  tha  aama  overhaad 
State  agatiey  Howavar.  tha  rapid  growth  of  a  aysiam  not  yet  in  full 
operation  haa  naturally  givan  riaa  to  serious  administrative  uimcul- 
lU  And  inexperlenpe  haa  added  unneoaaaarlly  to  the  adminlstra- 
tive  cost  of  the  services  Tha  unemployment  insurance  aystem, 
fvirtharmora.  is  being  inauguratad  undar  moat  laauapioloua  oonili. 
tions,  in  tha  midat  ol  dapraaaion. 

I  From  tha  Washington  Foat  of  May  31,  I  MB) 

Tlip  registration  of  applloanU  for  unemployment  benenu  and 
the  neoeislty  of  keeping  In  touch  with  beneflclarias  have  added  to 
the  prowing  pressure  upon  tha  employment  exchanges.  New  otlJces 
ha VII  had  to  be  opened  and  old  onee  expanded.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  the  staff  and  of  course  mora  money  haa  bmn  required 
to  cover  administrative  oosU,  With  thaaa  davalopments  In  mind. 
Mr  Bane  pleads  for  closer  coordination  between  the  employment 
services  and  the  unamploymant-lnauranoa  aytiama  of  the  aevaral 
States  in  the  interest  of^eflSclency  and  economy. 

Despite  his  official  connection  with  the  Social  Security  Board  he 
also  haa  the  courage  to  axpraaa  his  conviction  that  hare  In  Wash<- 
ington  a  single  Federal  agency  should  take  over  tha  dutlea  now 
assigned  to  the  United  StaUs  Employment  Service,  under  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  to  the  unamploymant  oompanaatlon  bureau 
of  tha  Social  Security  Board. 

For  obvious  reasons  Mr.  Bane  does  not  expraaa  an  opinion  aa  to 
whether  the  unified  agency  shovUd  ba  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ubor  or  the  SocUl  Security  Board.  Objectively  viewed,  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  clearly  the  logical  choice.  But  the  largely 
autonomous  chyu-acter  of  the  subordinate  agencies  concerned 
makes  their  position  In  tha  departmental  achame  a  matter  of  no 
greot  importance  ^  ^  ^     ,.     ., 

Tlie  main  consideration  Is  to  eliminate  friction  and  duplication 
in  local  admlnutratlon  and  to  provide  for  unified  control  at  tho 
center  As  a  student  of  social  problems  and  as  an  administrator 
with  wide  practical  experience.  Mr.  Bone  is  especially  well  qualincd 
to  suggest  how  these  objectives  can  best  be  attaiiiad. 


Edward  A.  Kenney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  TOWEY,  JR. 

OF  NKW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1938 

On  the   life,   character,   and   public   service   of   Hon.   Edwaxd   A, 
KXNNXT,  late  a  Repreaentatlve  from  the  Stote  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  TOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  occasion  when  one 
wishes  that  he  had  the  power  to  express  in  words  the 
thoughts  and  the  feelings  that  are  in  the  hearts  of  all  of 
us  as  we  contemplate  the  loss  of  our  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, Edward  A.  Kinney.  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
sorrow  at  the  untimely  passing  of  my  warm  personal  friend, 
for  It  was  to  him  that  I  came  in  that  hour  of  perplexity 
which  meets  all  new  Congressmen  and  received  from  him 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  experiences  which  ever  left 
me  In  his  gratitude. 

I  have  often  thought,  when  I  reflected  on  his  sterling  char- 
acter and  his  achievements,  what  heights  he  might  have 
attained  had  not  the  hour  of  death  Intervened  to  cut  short  a 
career  so  brilliant  and  so  promising.  Ed  Kimniy  had  those 
qualities  of  leadership,  tempered  with  a  fine  moral  respon- 
sibility, which  could  only  lead  to  the  heighU  of  human 
achievement  in  the  normal  span  of  Ufe.  Hia  passing  will  leave 
a  gap  in  the  life  of  his  community  and  of  his  Nation  which 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  fill.  His  devotion  to  the  ideals 
and  expressions  of  the  people  whom  he  so  ably  represented 
must  always  find  a  grateful  remembrance  in  their  hearts. 
A  review  of  his  achievements  and  of  his  life  is  not  necessary 
in  these  remarks  of  mine,  for  they  are  known  to  all  whom 
he  served  so  ably  and  so  well. 

To  his  beloved  wife  and  the  members  of  his  family  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  trying  to  appreciate  the  great 
tragedy  of  what  his  loss  meant  to  them.  Edward  A.  Knnrrr 
died  too  young,  but  he  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  the  hearU 
of  all  who  knew  him,  which  must  be  a  source  of  pride  to  those 
near  and  dear  to  him  who  survive. 

LXXXXU— API 


I  havf  lost  a  personal  friend,  on*  whom  X  admired  and 

respected,  and  I  say  to  him: 

Oood-bve,  my  friend; 
In  Clod  s  gmxl  time, 
In  Dud's  good  rtima. 
We'll  meet  agsln; 
And  In  that  land 
Where  we  shall  know 
No  pain  or  woe, 
We'll  undt-rsiand 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreement! 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6,  1938 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT.  HON.  COROELL  HULL,  AND  BON. 

HENRY  P.  GRADY 


Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 

following  letter: 

Juki  6.  103S. 
To  the  Honorable  Fsamklim  D.  RooaivitT, 

President  of  the  United  Statet. 

To  the  Honorable  CoaoxLL  Hvu.. 

Secretary  of  State. 

To  the  Honorable  Hxkrt  F    OaAOT. 

Chairman,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

OxirTucMXN :  At  the  recent  meeting  between  your  committee  and 
the  delegation  of  Congreaaman  who  joined  with  ma  In  protoatlng 
against  certain  aapacts  of  the  proposed  raclprocal-trade  treaty 
with  Canada  you  courtaoualy  extended  to  me  tha  prlvilaga  of 
submitting  to  you  my  views  with  regard  to  the  reciprocal-trada 
agreemenU  aa  affecting  American  agriculture.  .   __  ,^ 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Congraaalonal  District 
of  Wisconsin,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repraaant  In  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  Unlt«l  SUtaa.  and  for  American  agriculture  In  general 
and  Wlaconsln  farmers  in  particular.  I  emphatically  protaat  against 
the  present  low  urlil  rates  on  agricultural  oommodltlaa.  coming 
from  Ifl  reciprocal-trade  agreement  countrlaa.  which  have  created 
an  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  agricultural  products,  have  de- 
preaaed  prloaa  of  American  agrlculttiral  nroducU.  and  have  brought 
great  loasea  to  American  farmera  by  idmtt  prloaa  paid  them  for 
what  they  produce. 

It  Is  an  American  principle  that  the  American  farmer  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  hu  home  market  to  the  extant  of  hia  capacity 
to  supply  It.  This  is  equally  applicable  In  the  case  of  American 
labor.  With  the  powers  granted  the  Oongrasa  undar  the  Oonatl- 
tutlon  to  regulate  commerce  among  tha  Stataa  and  with  foreign 
nations,  ample  authority  la  given  to  the  Padaral  Oovarnmant  to 
protect  the  American  market  for  the  American  farmer  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  the  free  flow  of  InUmatlonal  trade  batwaan  tha 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  tha  world. 

Nothwlthstanding  that  our  stated  policy  haa  baan  to  anoouraga 
foreign  trade.  American  agriculture  In  recant  years  haa  euflar«l 
very  greatly  by  the  Influx  of  oompatltlva  ImporU  Into  our  domaatlo 
market  to  the  Injury  and  damage  of  our  <»omeatic  aoonomy.  and 
particularly  to  the  farmers  who  ara  engaged  In  tha  production 
of  our  major  cropa  and  oommodltlaa, 

In  1937  our  export*  of  agricultural  and  foraatry  product* 
amounted  to  SI.  165 .800,000.  and  for  tha  aama  year  our  ImporU 
ISountad  to  13,348.300.000.  ThiB  leavaa  t|»a JJg^tad  BUtas  with 
an  unfavorable  agricultural  trade  baUnoe  of  1 1.1 98.400.000. 

The  following  iabU  was  prepared  from  the  Uonthly  Nummary  of 
Foreign  Commarca  of  tha  United  SUtM  for  Daoambar,  1987,  United 
Btataa  Department  of  Oommaroa: 

ii^riouZfufol  importH  and  exporti  by  froupe,  1937 


Ormip  00,  Antmsl  sml  snltnal  pr<v1uft»,  e^thle.- . 
(iroup  0.  Animal  and  animal  producU.  Insdlble.... 
Oroup  I.  Vaistabl* liwl  pfoducu  and  btvwiutSB. . . 
Oroui)  a.  V»«tUblsproducUlu»'llbleexotplBI)en 

'  an(lvfood 

Onujp  S.  TmHIss  .  

Oroup4.  Wood  and  paper 
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U  tb»  CMS  of  em  foreifn  tntf* 
g1'.u»tJon  U  nvtrtiX     Our  non»«  rlcullUT»l 
favor  of  the  United  SUtea  w  agi 
Uble  iubmltted  b*low  rewala  thai 
ol  non»«rlcuUural  productj  and 
cultural   product*      Am*r»oan   f 
biUnce  of  •1.475  700.000  in 
Ejcc  of  11.193.400  000  to  Amertawi 


conUMt 


SortJffrtcultural  fmporf*  aid 


IB  noMCrifeultural  product*  the 

.tcultunl  balance  of  tmle  1b  in 

,ln«t  the  rest  of  the  world     The 

,  m  1«1  we  «cported  12.139  000.000 

mportad  •••3.300.000  of  nonagrl- 

ry  enj0T*<l   a   favorable    trade 

to  the  unfavorable  trade  bal- 

a^rleulture. 

exports  by  groups.  1937 


mnvtry 


r  roup  5   N'onm^tamr  ttiIbwbI  proitnrts 
(  roup  ft    M*taU  sn<l   mAnu/acturw   " 

rhinwy  *n<l  yt^ucim 

I  roiii) :    Mrwliipwy  aod  ydudm. . 

I  iToiip  H    fh«inimU  n).l  relalol  iir"<iii<-< 

iv.roupi*.  Mis«Il«u«xu 


8ub»QUl 

ruTonhU  lr»d«  btdance  to 
du»ur 


AnMricao  lo- 


favorabte 


leallBf  ' 
asul^k 


taklor 


we;  fare 


tad 


The  grand  total  of  esporta  for 
JiOOOCO,  while  the  total  Import* 
1  rade  balance  in  acrtcultural  axM 
n»tiwatHit<tf  •l.iM.«oe4»t  "^ 
product*  fumUhad  a  tavois 
our  total  foreign  trade  wa* 
The  %bort  t\g\tre«  are  publlahed 

CiwiwMi*  It  ta  quit*  evMRXi 
favorable  to  American  tnduatry 
of  American  acrlculture. 

Tlwu    flgtiree   are    tremendously 
Ihit  we  exported  H«7.ao©,«00 
of  textUee.    T^»»»  means  that  w« 
SUtea  nearly  $10,000,000  worth 
Including  our  exports.    Wa  are 
world — ootton  U  one  of  otir  1 
includad  cotton,  wooi.  rayon, 
abroad  la  proosased  In  foreign 
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In  the  same  year  we  imported  82  074  000  pounds  of  ereamery 
butter  from  New  Zealand  IXirlnR  the  first  4  months  of  that  year 
tomStlc  prices  avera«cd  33  7  cents  a  pound  for  «2  »eore  butter  In 
New  York  The  landed  oost  of  the  New  Zealand  butter  averapd 
31  7  cents  a  pound,  or  2  cenU  less  than  the  domestic  tmtter  Dur- 
IM  this  period  imports  amounted  to  17  000<JOO  pounds.  Domestic 
prtces  fell  to  27  3  cents  tn  Uav  and  drorp«>d  to  XiS  cents  In  July. 
ThU  U  another  example  of  the  demoralizing  effect  cheap  foreign 
pruductK  have  on  thf>  prtc-fs  received  by  domestic  producers  for  their 
major  agricultural  tirr-durts 

The  efTect^  of  irapons  in  1937  and  1938  are  equally  damaging  to 
the  price  levels  rf  the?'-  and  other  products  as  they  were  In  1935 
m  the  case  of  corn  and  creamery  butter  as  well  as  canned  m'^ats; 
and  this  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Imports  of  other  competitive 
aertctilttiral  products  on  the  list  of  Imports  cited  above. 

Mr  Alexander  V  Dve.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  tn  his  Foreword  to  Summary  of  United  States 

Trade  With  World.  1937   savs: In  a  number  of  Instances 

exceptionally  marked  Increases  appeared  in  the  value  of  Imports 
from  countries  that  furnish  mainly  farm  products  and  crude  ma- 
''?rtals  " 

Who  Is  It  that  has  the  first  Hght  to  our  great  American  markets? 
Who  Is  It  that  must  pay  the  Netlons  tax  bllP  Who  Is  It  that  must 
pay  the  public  debt?  Who  Is  It  'hat  must  defend  our  country? 
It  Is  tbe  people  of  Amertca  It  Is  the  farmers  and  the  laborers. 
Let  us.  as  a  nation,  be  )uet  to  them,  and  after  that  generous  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  Give  the  farmiT  his  own  market  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability  to  supply  It,  and  we  will  find  that  In  doing  so  and 
to  protecting  domestic  price  levels  we  are  alto  preserving  the 
starUng  qualities  in  our  people  who  have  made  this  cotintry  great. 
Very  truly  yours, 

QzoRcc  J  ScRNEmn, 
MembfT  of  Congrtss.  Eighth  District.  WisconsiJU 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  m  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General,  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  system,  on  June  7.  1938,  on  the  subject 
The  Achievements  of  National  Air  Mall  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  to  the  National  Broadcastiiig  Co.  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  recent 
National  Air  Mail  Wf«k  Now  that  returns  are  complete,  the 
results  that  have  been  attained  are  truly  astounding. 

The  campaign  was  maugurated  to  comn^etnorate  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  scheduled  air-mall  service  and  to  educate  America 
in  the  use  of  air  mail  by  showing  us  progress,  speed,  and  depend- 
ability    This  has  been  done  in  a  magnlflcent  manner. 

Postmasters,  postal  employees,  civic  organizations,  aviation  clubs. 
air  lines,  radio-broadcasting  systems,  newspapers,  whole  cities,  and 
the  general  public  operated  as  never  before  in  an  event  of  this 
kind,  to  carry  on  a  campaign  which  accomplished  our  broad 
objectives.  Commemorative  events  were  dramatized  throughout 
the  coiintry  The  first  flight  was  reenacted  on  May  15,  1938,  20 
years  to  the  day  after  the  original  service  was  started. 

The  flr?t  night  flight  was  reenacted  Pioneer  pilots,  mechanics, 
operators,  and  those  who  contributed  so  miKh  to  the  early  devel- 
optnent  of  the  service  were  honored  In  their  various  communities. 

To  attract  attenuon  local  post  oflBces  were  permitted  to  use 
special  cachets  relating  to  the  history  or  natural  resources  of  a 
city  Thousands  of  these  cachets  of  most  interesting  design  were 
eni^ttoyed. 

Students  from  everv  State  entered  a  national  poster  contest. 
These  posters  show  that  America  has  a  wealth  of  future  axtifits. 
Many  of  the  potters  would  be  a  credit  to  a  professional. 

Over  a  half  million  hlgh-school  students  entered  tbe  essay 
contest.  enUUed  Wings  Across  Amertca"  Those  essays  were 
ouutanding  The  winners  in  the  48  States  were  given  a  trip  by 
air  to  Washington  and  were  assembled  from  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  Nation  within  approximately  48  ho\H«  A  majority  of  the 
vtoxters  were  from  potots  not  on  an  air  line:  but.  ragardleas  of 
that  fact,  the  coordinaied  transportation  system  oX  this  country 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  be  assembled  for  the  diDJier  In 
Washington  on  Sunday  mght.  May  15     Mot  one  was  late. 
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The  research  made  by  members  of  the  younger  generation  was 
of  great  educational  value  in  portraying  the  speed  and  the  de- 
velopment In  air  mall  and  air  transportation. 

It  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  air  lines  that  to  them  were  entrusted 
these  young  people — about  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls — 
and  that  they  were  transported  to  Washington  from  great  dis- 
tances and  returned  safely  to  their  homes  In  record  time. 

The  radio  has  contributed  extensively  In  the  development  of 
scheduled  flying,  and  It  was  moat  fitting  that  practlcaUy  all  the 
740  licensed  stations  throughout  the  country  cooperated  In  this 
educational  campaign.  In  many  instances  special  events  were 
prepared  by  the  stations  to  show  the  speed  of  air  mall.  One  sta- 
tion sent  a  disk  around  the  world  by  air  maU  on  which  was 
recorded  the  speeches  of  various  poatmasters  and  officials  of  foreign 

'^"l  am  most  grateful  to  the  three  great  broadcasting  systems- 
National  Columbia,  and  Mutual— and  to  all  the  individual  radio 
stations  for  the  splendid  manner  In  which  they  cooperated  In  the 
conduct  of  this  campaign.  The  success  we  attained  discloses  the 
poeslblllUes  of  a  business  campaign  conducted  through  a  combi- 
nation of  air  maU  and  radio  faculties.  ,„,„.,,^ 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  program,  there  were  many  Interest- 
ing features  presented  throughout  the  coxintry.  It  would  be  Im- 
p<MSlble  to  recite  all  of  them.  There  were  pageants,  lectures,  mov- 
ing pictures  and  events  portraying  the  development  of  aviation 
from  the  days  of  mythology  down  through  the  ages,  "was 
brought  out  that  trained  geese  were  once  used  In  China  to  carry 
messages:  that  carrier  pigeons  have  been  eatenslvely  used  In  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  for  years;  and  that  balloons  have  been 
used  on  numerous  occasions.  The  history  of  the  airplane  was 
traced  steo  bv  Step.  Throxigh  the  medium  of  the  radio  and  the 
me^tS^  fIcS  were  emphinaed  and  brought  to  the  attention 
of  many  who  had  not  been  aware  of  the  developnaent. 

At  a  number  of  places  messages  were  actually  flown  during  Air 
Mall  Week  with  carrier  pigeons.  Stagecoaches,  old-fashioned  buck 
ivTardr  ox  teams  horseback  riders  as  In  the  pony  express  days, 
S?1^t-?uSe^'as  couriers  were  employed  during  Air  MaU  Week 
to  show  the  prograss  of  mall  transportation.  In  one  State  dog 
leaS  Ind  remdlw^transported  the  maU  from  the  post  office  to 

^""k'rhSrthe  highlight  of  the  campaign  w«i  on  May  19  when  1.700 
volunteer  pilots  to  every  State  of  the  Union^Hawall  and  Puerto 
R°co.  operated  a  total  of  134.000  miles  of  '•«*" J^oV^^^.^i^- 
portlng   maU   from  off-line   points  to  regular  scheduled   alr-maU 

^^It*ia  a  remarkable  tribute  to  private  flying,  and  an  Indication  of 
the  wide  development  which  has  taken  place,  that  during  a  single 
dav  more  mUeage  was  flown  than  was  flown  during  the  flrst  full 
vear  of  the  operation  of  the  alr-maU  system,  and  that  In  all  the 
mileage  covered  there  was  not  a  single  letter  lost  nor  a  single  pUot 

killed 

What  is  more  remarkable  Is  that  among  these  pilots  there  were 
many  women,  every  one  of  whom  made  successful  flights.  There 
was  also  a  flying  "grandma"  and  a  flying  "grandpa."  At  least  two 
postmasters  as  weU  as  quite  a  ntimber  of  doctors,  rtiral  carriers. 
postal  clerks,  postal  mechanics,  and  others  in  the  Postal  Service 
operated  their  own  planes.  A  clergyman  In  New  York  State  made 
an  exceUent  flight.  Several  millionaires,  and  practically  all  the 
world-famous  speed  flyers  of  this  coimtry,  both  men  and  women, 
participated. 

Planes  carrying  mall  on  that  day  ranged  from  the  smahest  to  the 
largest  and  included  autoglros.  Mall  was  picked  up  hi  flight  by 
specially  equipped  planes,  and  In  one  Instance  it  was  parachuted  to 
the  ground.  All  these  tests,  numerous  as  they  were  and  of  as  great 
variety,  were  nevertheless  careftilly  prearranged.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  see  that  they  were  operated  within  the  regulations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  whose  officials  rendered  valiant  serv- 
ice In  giving  advice  and  approval  of  the  various  flights. 

The  air  lines  of  the  country  gave  the  Department  the  fullest 
measure  of  cooperation.  Airplanes  were  placed  on  exhibit.  The 
essay  winners  were  given  trips  to  Washington.  Special  flights  were 
made  to  demonstrate  the  remarkable  progress  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  20-year  period.  The  lines  kept  open  house  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  air-Une  offi- 
cials and  their  employees  for  their  unqualified  cooperation  in  every 
detail  of  the  campaign. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Government  departments  which  co- 
operated— the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  Several  of  these  organi2»tlons  made  special  flights  where 
It  was  not  practical  to  make  the  flights  vrith  privately  owned 
planes. 

The  pilots  of  the  National  Parka  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  made  special  flights 
on  pick-up  day.  The  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  worked  with  the  Post  Office  Department  since 
the  very  inauguration  of  the  service,  gave  its  ustial  splendid  co- 
operation. The  Smithsonian  Institution  prepared  special  displays. 
Philatelic  societies  conducted  special  programs.  Many  stamp  col- 
lectors prepared  exhibits  of  air-mail  covers  and  stamps  showing 
the  history  and  development  of  the  Service.  The  National  Aero- 
nautic Association  and  aero  clubs  prepared  special  programs  and 
actively  cooperated. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  municipal,  civic,  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations— too  numerous  to  mention  by  name  In  this  talk — and 
citizens  in  every  walk  of  life  coop)erated  to  such  a  great  extent 
that  the  campaign  took  on  proportions  almost  beyond  comprehen- 


sion. It  is  conservatively  estimated  from  the  reports  received  to 
date  that  at  least  15.000,000  air-mail  letters  and  25.000  parcels 
were  mailed  during  National  Air  MaU  Week.  I  personaUy  received 
so  many  air-maU  letters  and  packages  that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  personally  acknowledge  each 
one.     I  am  deeply  appreciative  for  the  greetings  extended. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  were  received  In  my  office  approxi- 
mately 160.000  letters.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  and  my 
staff  to  prepare  letters  of  acknowledgment  without  disrupting  the 
regular  routine  of  the  Department.  Bven  if  the  staff  could  pre- 
pare the  letters  and  I  should  sign  such  letters  at  the  rate  of  10  a 
minute,  for  7  hours  each  day,  without  stopping.  It  would  take  35 
days  to  sign  all  the  letters  of  acknowledgment. 

I  am  therefore  forced  by  necessity  to  violate  a  practice.  In  which 
I  have  always  taken  great  pride,  of  acknowledging  aU  commimica- 
tlons  addressed  for  my  personal  attention,  and  am  taking  this 
modem  means,  throtigh  the  kindness  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  of  expressing  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  greetings  and  good 
wishes  extended  by  my  friends  in  aU  parts  pf  the  country  who 
contributed  to  this  dellghtfiU  deluge  of  greetings  and  of  oon- 
gratiilations. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  every  letter,  package,  and  cover  received. 
I  take  even  greater  pride  In  the  fact  that  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment has  received  such  wonderful  cooperation  in  this  campaign 
and  that  America  has  paid  such  a  high  tribute  to  the  great 
pioneers  of  aviation.  It  is  good  to  know  that  the  American  peopl* 
have  recognized  the  value  of  our  air-mail  and  air-transport  sirstem. 
and  that  they  take  pride  In  Its  remarkable  growth  from  the  short 
218-mlle  route  between  New  York  and  Washington  to  the  world** 
greatest  alr-transportatlon  system  of  over  62,000  route  mUee. 
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Dairy  Tariffs — American  Dairymen  on  the  Verge 
of  Bankruptcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1938 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  April  16,  193«.  a 
group  of  Congressmen,  representing  dairy  districts,  appeared 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  and 
through  their  spokesmen  protested  against  the  further  modi- 
fication of  dairy  tariffs  in  the  forthcoming  trade  agreement 
with  Canada.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  Chair- 
man Grady  in  connection  therewith.  The  spc^^esmen  for 
the  group  emphasized  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  the 
northern  dairyman,  and  stressed  the  fact  that  a  further 
tariff  reduction  on  dairy  products  would  force  him  Into 
bankruptcy.  Tlie  delegation  presented  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  a  petition  and  remonstrance  against 
further  tariff  reduction,  addressed  to  the  President  and  signed 
by  71  Members  of  Congress.  A  reading  of  the  petition  will 
readily  convince  all  Members  of  the  House  that  further 
reductions  in  dairy  tariffs  will  help  foreign  coimtries,  but  It 
spells  disaster  to  the  American  dairyman. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  include  the  said 
petition  in  my  remarks.    It  is  as  follows: 

(Presented    to    Conunlttee    for    Eeclprocity    Information,    United 

States  Tariff  Commission,  Waalilngton.  D.  C.) 
To  the  honorable  the  PEEsnmrr  ar  rta  Uwrrxn  SraTas: 

Sa:  The  tmdersigned  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  districts  Interested  In  dairying  and  diversified  farming,  re- 
spectfully request  your  cooperation  in  protecting  dairy  farmers 
of  the  United  SUtes  against  the  further  lowering  of  tariffs  on 
dairy  products  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Canada. 

May  we  state  primarily  that  we  believe  that  this  tariff  should 
be  high  enough  to  cover  tbe  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
here  and  In  Canada. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  2.600,000  fanners  are  engaged 
In  commercial  dairying  through  the  sale  of  milk,  cream,  or  butter- 
fat  for  use  as  fluid  milk  ot  In  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  or  other 
manufactured  dairy  products.  Dairjmg  from  the  viewpoint  at 
Income  repreeenU  the  most  Important  single  group  In  agrlcxilture. 
In  1937  the  farm  value  of  milk  produced  was  •1,761,000.000.  Dairy 
farmers  have  Invested  in  their  farms  and  equipment  between  eight 
and  nme  billion  dollars  and  pay  taxes  on  the  dairy  part  of  their 
farms  estimated  at  from  eighty  to  ninety  million  doUars  annuany. 

Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indicate  tbat 
milk  production  is  on  the  mcrease.  this  being  due  in  part  to  the 
program  of  the  A.  A.  A.  m  which  acres  taken  out  of  other  crops 
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products  so  that  the  farmers  In  our  dlstrtcts  can  conttnue  to  have 
[^S^^rotection  afforded  them  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930^  Aje^ 
to  this  level  of  tariff  duties  la  entirely  In  accord  with  the  promise 
^u  made  to  the  farmers  In  1932  that  their  tariffs  would  not  be 
cut  These  tariffs  are  necessary  If  the  dairy  farmer  and  his 
family  are  to  remain  In  the  economic  picture  of  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted  ^  r^,  ♦  ,.w  «^  »««  vr>rV- 

Francis  D  Culkln.  M  C.  Thirty-second  District  of  New  York. 
Aug.   H    Andre.>en    MC,   First    District   of  Minnesota: 
Bertrand   H    SncU    M    C,   Thirty-first   District   of   New 
York    Gerald  J   Botleau.  M  C    Seventh  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin- Fred  J   Douglas   M   C  .  Thirty-third  District  of  New 
York    Charles  R   Clason,  MC,  Second  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts   Harrv  Sauthoff.  'Second  District  of  Wisconsin; 
L    Arends    M    C     Seventeenth  District  of  Illinois:    R.  T. 
Buckler    M    C  .  Ninth  District  of  Minnesota:   Dewey  W. 
Johnson    Fifth  District  of  Minnesota     Dudley  A.  White, 
M  C  Thirteenth  District  of  Ohio:  George  J.  Bates,  M.  C, 
Sixth  District  of  Massachusetts;  U   8.  Guyer,  M.  C,  Sec- 
ond District  of  Kansas;  Clifford  R   Hope,  M.  C,  Seventh 
District  of  Kansas;    Edward  H    Rees,  M.  C,  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas;    Frank  Carlson,  M.  C.  Sixth  District  of 
Kansas;    Charles   A    Plumley.  M.  C.  at  large.  Vermont; 
Albert  J   Engel,  Ninth  District  of  Michigan;  R.  J   Brew- 
Bter   M    C  ,  Third  District  of  Maine;   J.  PameU  Thomas. 
Seventh  District  of  New  Jersey;  E.  Harold  Cluett.  Twenty- 
ninth  District  of  New  York:  James  W.  Mott,  M  C,  First 
District  of  Oregon:  CTyde  H.  Smith,  M.  C  ,  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Maine:  W    Sterling  Cole.  Thirty-seventh  District 
of  New  York;  C   W   Tobev,  M    C  ,  Second  District  of  New 
Hampshire;    John  W    Gwvnne.  M.   C  ,  Third   District  of 
Iowa,  Pehr  G    Holmes    M    C,  Fourth  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts;  Lloyd  Thurston,  M.  C.  Fifth  District  of  Iowa; 
William    Lemke.    M     C  ,    at    large.   North    Dakota;    C.    E. 
Hancock.  M    C  ,  Thirty-fifth  District  of  New  York:  Clare 
E    Hoffman    M    C     Fourth  District  of  Michigan;   Charles 
C     Olfford,   M     C  ,   Fifteenth   District    of   Massachusetts; 
Daniel  A.  Reed    M.  C,  Forty-third  District  of  New  York; 
Roy    O    Woodruff,    M.    C  .    Tenth    District    of    Michigan; 
Frank  Crowther.  M    C  ,  Thirtieth  District  of  New  York; 
Richard  Welch   M    C  ,  Fifth  District  of  California;  Gard- 
ner   R     Wlthrow     M.    C,    Third    District    of    Wisconsin; 
Harold    Knut,son,    M.    C  ,    Sixth    District    of    Minnesota; 
Ralph  B    Church    M.  C  Tenth  District  of  Illinois;    Earl 
C    Michener     M    C  ,   Second    District    of   Michigan;    John 
■niber.  M.  C  ,  Thirty-sixth  District  of  New  York;  Harry  L. 
Englebrlght,  M   C     Second  District  of  California;  Fred  A. 
Hartley.   Tenth   District   of   New   Jersey.    Carl    E    Mapes. 
Fifth  District  of  Michigan:  Allen  L   Treadway,  First  Dis- 
trict of  Maiisachusetts.  B.  W.  Oearhart.  M.  C,  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  California,  Chester  A.  Elaton,  M.  C  Fifth  District 
of  New  Jersey:  J   W    Dltter.  M.  C,  Seventeenth  District 
of  Pennsvlvanla,    Karl   Stefan,   M.   C     Third   District   of 
Ncbra.^a;  B   J    Gehrmann.  M    C.  Tenth  District  of  Wis- 
consin; C.  C   Dowell.  M.  C    Sixth  District  of  Iowa;  George 
J   Schneider.  M   C,  Eighth  District  of  Wisconsin;  Fred  L. 
Crawford,  M.  C  ,  ElRhth  District  of  Michigan;  Mel  Maas. 
M.  C,  Fourth  District  of  Minnesota:  Lewis  K.  Rockefeller. 
M.    C.    Twenty-seventh    District    of    New    York;    Robert 
Luce.  M    C     Ninth  District   of  Massachusetts;   Chauncey 
M.    Reed.    M.    C  .    Eleventh    District    of    Illinois;    M.    M. 
Mason.  M.  C  Twelfth  District  of  niinols:   Bruoe  Barton, 
M   C  .  Seventeenth  District  of  New  York.  James  C.  Oliver. 
M     C  ,    Fin^t    District    of    Maine:    Francis    Case,    M     C. 
Second  District  of  Sovith  Dakota    J   Roland  Kinzer,  M.  C, 
Tenth  District  of  Pennsylvania;  Merlin  Hull.  M.  C  Ninth 
District  of  Wisconsin:  R.  M   Simpson.  Eighteenth  District 
of  Pennsylvania;   W    P    Lambertson.  M    C  .  First  District 
of  Kansas;  Usher  L   Burdick,  M    C  .  North  Dakota;  Edith 
Nourse  Roeers.   M.  C  ,   Fifth   D:.'=trlct  of  Massachusetts: 
Fred  C    Qilchnst.  M.  C  .  Eighth  DLstrict  of  Iowa:  George 
A  Dondero.  M  C  .  Seventeenth  District  of  Michigan:  Paul 
W    Shafer.  M    C.  Third  District  of  Michigan;   Robert  B. 
Rich.  Sixteenth  EMstrlct  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  also  presented  the  original  of  the  foregoing  remon- 
strance to  the  President,  with  the  accompanying  lett,er: 

CONGETSS    OF    THK    UnTTZD    STATES, 

House  op  RxnusENTAnvis, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  IS,  1938. 
Hon    FxANXLrK  D    Roo.««i:^'elt. 

Thf  White  House.  Washi-ngton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deaji  Mb    Presidxnt:   I  send  you  herewith  an  original  peti- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  was  presented  to  the  Coxnmittee  for  Reci- 
procity Information.  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  today. 

The  signatories  on  the  petlt.lcn.  71  in  number,  are  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  are  apprehensive  of  a  tanff  reduction  on  dairy 
products  In  the  forthcoming  trade  agreement  with  Canada.  They 
ask  your  good  offices  to  the  end  that  such  procedure  may  be 
prevented. 

The  condition  of  the  northern  dairyman  at  the  present  time  Is 
extremely  bad  from  the  economic  staadpciut. 
With  best  regards.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  youra, 

FkAMCis  D.  CmJcaf. 
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Senate  Amendments  Nos.  18, 30,  64,  and  65  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  679  Should  Be  Rejected  by  the 
House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  8, 1938 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  my  reasons  why  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  18.  30.  64.  and  65  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 679  should  be  rejected  by  the  House. 

Due  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Recon- 
struction Administration,  -as  distinguished  from  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  with  respect  to,  first,  the  type  of 
program  prosecuted;  second,  the  total  amount  of  money 
allocated;  and  third,  the  location  of  the  work  and  other 
factors,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  to 
administer  its  program  unless  it  receives  an  amount  for 
administrative  expenses  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  its  total 
allocations. 

(1)  Different  tjrpe  of  program:  The  P.  R.  R.  A.  was  estab- 
lished to  prosecute  and  is  continuing  to  prosecute  in  con- 
Junction  with  its  work-relief  projects  proper,  a  permanent 
reconstruction  program  pointing  to  the  ultimate  economic 
and  social  rehabilitation  of  the  island.  The  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  coimected  with  the  prosecution  of  this 
permanent  rehabilitation  program  is  necessarily  greater  than 
the  amount  of  administrative  expenses  required  to  administer 
the  works-relief  program  proper. 

(2)  Relation  of  administrative  expenses  to  money  allo- 
cated: It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  larger  the  total  amount 
of  allocations,  the  smaller  the  proportionate  amount  that  is 
required  for  administrative  expenses  and  that  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  total  allocations,  the  greater  the  proportionate 
amount  that  is  required  for  administrative  expenses.  Thus 
the  W.  P.  A.  with  a  total  appropriation  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars and  the  Farm  Security  Administration  with  a  total 
appropriation  of  at  least  $175,000,000  are  in  a  much  better 
position  to  administer  thetr  programs  under  a  5-percent 
restriction  for  administrative  expenses  than  is  P.  R.  R.  A., 
with  expected  allocations  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  less 
than  $10,000,000. 

(3)  Location  of  the  work  and  other  factors:  In  view  of  the 
inability  of  the  majority  of  workers  under  the  P.  R.  R.  A. 
program  to  read  or  write  it  is  necessary  for  P.  R.  R.  A.  to 
make  payments  to  wwkers  in  cash  rather  than  by  check. 
Our  situation  differs  from  that  of  W.  P.  A.  in  this  respect 
This  has  necessitated  our  setting  up  additional  of&ces  and 
personnel  to  effect  such  ca^  pa3^ments. 

Due  to  the  iopognphy  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico — the 
interior  being  extremely  mountainous — the  railroad  does  not 
penetrate  the  interior  but  merely  encircles  the  island  on  the 
coastal  plain.  Ther^ore,  most  ot  the  transportation  has  to 
be  acc(Hnplished  through  automoUles  and  trucks.  The  num- 
ber of  such  automobiles  and  trucks  is  proportionately  large 
as  compared  with  the  number  which  would  ordinarily  be 
required  In  the  States,  dnce  the  extremely  narrow  and 
winding  character  of  the  roads  makes  the  distance  between 
all  points  in  the  interior  approximately  twice  as  great  as 
in  continental  United  States.  It  has.  therefore,  been  neces- 
sary for  us  to  maintain  a  garage  and  transportation  facili- 
ties somewhat  in  excess  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  re- 
quired, and,  therefore,  administrative  expenses  are  increased 
accordingly. 

Another  situation  which  confronts  us  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  confronts  W.  P.  A.  is  the  fact  that  merchants  in 
Puerto  Rico  do  not  keep  on  hand  a  stock  of  many  essential 


items  sufBclent  to  meet  our  current  needs.  In  the  circum- 
stances it  has  been  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
system  of  warehouses  throughout  the  island,  which  serves 
practically  all  the  projects.  Prom  an  administrative  view- 
point it  is  thus  desirable  to  operate  such  warehouses  from 
administrative  expense  funds  rather  than  to  try  to  prorate 
these  costs  among  the  individual  projects  Involved. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  common  language  is  Spanish,  not  Eng- 
lish. This  fact  necessitates  extra  personnel  and  extra  work 
in  order  to  make  translations  between  the  two  languages  find 
to  transcribe  various  official  documents  and  correspondence. 
For  example,  in  connection  with  contracts  and  agreements, 
many  of  them  must  originally  be  executed  in  Spanish  In 
order  that  the  contracting  parties  may  read  and  understand 
the  documents.  However,  there  must  be  filed  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  addition  to  the  original  papers  in 
Spanish  translated  English  copies. 

Section  9  of  title  I  of  House  Joint  Resolution  679  as 
amended  in  the  Senate  provides  that  "in  no  case  shall  tbe 
monthly  compensation  for  persons  engaged  in  projects  under 
the  foregoing  appropriation  be  at  the  late  of  less  than  $40." 
The  "foregoing  appropriation"  referred  to  means  all  appro- 
priations under  title  I,  and  therefore  includes  the  $6,000,000 
appropriation  made  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration in  section  1  (4)  of  title  I.  The  requirement  will 
have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  program  of  this  adminis- 
tration. So  far  as  Puerto  Rico  is  concerned,  it  will  tend  to 
defeat  the  very  purposes  which  the  new  relief  bill  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

First.  Almost  all  prevailing  wage  rates  in  Puerto  Rico  are 
far  below  the  $40  monthly  minimum:  After  careful  survey 
of  prevailing  wages  on  the  island,  this  administration  has 
established  minimum  and  maximum  wage  rates  for  project 
workers  employed  by  it.  which  range  fnan  7"^  to  16 
cents  per  hour  for  unskilled  labor.  Projecting  these  figures 
on  the  basis  of  a  170-hour  month,  unskilled  labor  has  been 
earning  from  $12.75  to  $25.50  for  a  full-time  month.  The 
earnings  of  semiskilled  and  skilled  labor  are  somewhat 
higher,  however,  averaging  for  80  percent  of  the  workers  less 
than  $25.50  per  month. 

Second.  Effects  of  application  of  $40  monthly  minimum- 
wage  provision  to  workers  on  projects  of  this  administration: 
Pasrment  of  a  $40  monthly  minimum  wage  to  all  workers  on 
projects  prosecuted  by  this  administration  will  unquestion- 
ably result  in  creating  dissatisfaction  among  those  woxIuts 
who  now  have  regular  employment  In  private  industry,  thus 
disrupting  the  economy  of  the  island.  WOTkers  will  be  dis- 
couraged from  continuing  in  or  seeking  private  emirioyment 
at  prevailing  wages,  obviously  a  conditim  not  intended  by 
the  relief  measure. 

Tbe  attraction  of  a  $40  minimum  monthly  wage  on  relief 
projects,  contrasted  with  the  present  earnings,  will  therefore 
tend  to  decrestfe  the  number  of  persons  privately  emidoyed 
and  correspondingly  to  increase  the  relief  load.  Moreover, 
bi  view  of  the  limited  funds  available  to  this  Administration 
for  prosecuting  the  relief  program  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  re- 
quirement of  paying  a  $40  monthly  minimum  wage  will  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  by  approximateiy  one-half  of  tlie  number 
of  persons  wMch  this  Admkilstratkm  will  be  able  to  employ 
on  relief  projects. 

Third.  Previous  exemption  of  Puerto  Rico  from  W.  P.  A. 
regulations  respecting  wage  rates:  There  Is  precedent  for 
the  request  to  exempt  projects  undertaken  In  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  $40  monthly  minimum- wage  provision.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  recognis- 
ing the  vast  dMference  between  the  economy  of  the  island 
and  that  of  tl^  continental  United  States,  has  in  the  pre- 
vious relief  programs  exempted  projects  undertaken  tn 
Puerto  Rico  from  wage  requirements  which  were  determined 
upon  the  heoAa  of  wage  rates  and  economic  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  continental  United  States.  In  lieu  of  the  wage 
rates  applicable  to  relief  projects  In  conthiental  United 
Stotes,  the  W.  P.  A.  Administrator  authorised  the  assistant 
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undertaken  tn  Puerto  Rico. 
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Bifortseraeot  of  the  lebor-t  reference  provtaions  contained 
tn  the  Mxty-fourth  and  rtxty -fifth  Senate  amendments  to 
the  bill  <aec.  aoi  <1>  and  <)).  pp.  J6  to  28^  wtl  mate- 
ilaQy  Inereaae  the  cost  of  a<tai  inlatration  and  confltnieUon  of 
P.  W.  A.  projecta,  tnvtte  ■erons  eonUweraieg.  particularly 
Mth  orgaitfnd  labor,  and  mxi  m^  reUrd  the  program. 

Iterty  fgeowty  legiriatton  ir  tpoaed  stmilar  restrictions  \ipon 
the  praearemant  of  labor  for  P.  W.  A.  oonctraction.  Provi- 
ittoaa  9t  MbMqoenl  legtslatloD  and  executive  ordets  iKued 
iwimaat  to  authortty  grantei  the  Preatdent  by  Rich  leglsia- 
tim,  have  nodlflad  the  orliUial  labor  preference  requlre- 
meote  ao  that  the  pvoeureoii  nt  of  labor  for  P.  W.  A.  con- 
utructlon  is  now  a  source  of  r  Kladi"ely  little  cootroveny. 

The  praeMoaa  of  the  Beat  Ae  aaendmeDts  do  not  so  ad- 
"lesMly  affect  the  procaretamt  of  tnorcanlaad  labor,  axMl 
lortera,  union  or  nonunion  who  are  on  the  paUlc-reHef 
rolK  as  thajr  do  the  procun  oent  of  union  wortns  who  are 
not  on  the  piMlc-tvttef  roll  i.  Neither  do  theae  provisions 
niy4y  ao  adwecaely  In  the  iracuremeat  of  labor  lor  relief 
work  liwliil  by  Oovenma  A  foroas  as  they  do  to  the  pro< 
cuseiKnt  of  labor  for  omitrai  ;t  work. 

WHh  few  exoepddiM.  P.  Kf .  A.  w«rtc  U  contract  wort  and 
tlM  imMiMbMBiiffi  Of  tabor  I  >  union  labor.  Before  the  early 
;^^f  preiattnee  rtqnlicment  t  wnve  ■MxHllad  to  their  existing 
form.  It  was  found  that  on  P.  W.  A.  work  contractora  Included 
In  thetr  bids  <  *  firam  S  to  M  percent  of  the 
d  of  tabor,  aider  the  oontatlan  that  such 
th^r  labor  coat  proportionately. 
0  !  P.  W.  A.  eonatruchoQ  prior  to 
w  itaitMtrTtallT  incrcaaed  on  account 

controiatslBB  wtdeh 
af    the    labor -i»tference 


donat 
Senate  amendments 
of  tabor.  «Mta 
«r  tadan  locata.    Wh>n 
looal  th«y  are 


Bxlstliig  law 
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are  supplied  by  a 

Mlaf  so  as  Co  dls- 
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tha  prepoodefance  of  workers 
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c  tbi  provlalaM  of  the  Senate 

win  anaa.  Ions  and  ex- 

Dcceasary.  tba  coat  of  P.  W.  A. 

«f  adKUdatration  br  project 

be  freaUy  incraaaod.    We  may 

to  praolpltatf  itelbee  and  other 

If  P.  W.  A.  attaMpu  to  bar  iBdoa  taoala  whidi  do  not 

lUlj  aiUi  Uw  pwrldnns  «f  ttwae  aianrtaienta.  atttiiapread 

strihM  mm  Mtav  Md  warlTvlU  ba  awlouHy  reta«dad.    Wa 
ba  MM  cltat  ooncraatm  who  bava  to  laea  aueh  con- 
wlM  lanrian  Ihali  Mdi  to  protect  thaiaaHlyaa. 
In  the  face  of  the  emerfeitcy  which  confroots  ua  It  saama 


rtdioalow  to  kOaet  Into  thia 
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provtalana  wpleh  bare 

to  cafoi|oe  in  tha 

eoats  fill  surely 

P.  W.  A.  cah  proeaad 

bating  to  rattai  i(a  prooedure 

ueh   lau   ooat   and 


ooati  whieb  will  wult  in  tbe  procurement  of  or- 


ganized labor,  great  injmtice  may  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Senate  amendments  under  the  following  condi- 
tions and  circumstances; 

First.  There  are  many  meLropolitan  areas  which  extend 
Into  two  or  more  Slates.  Such  areas  should  be  considered  as 
a  single  pwhtical  subdivision  for  the  reason  that  workers  of 
all  classiflcaLions  have  always  been  accustomed  to  working 
in  any  part  of  the  area  without  being  restricted  to  the 
Slate  in  which  they  reside.  Likewise,  metropolitan  resi- 
dents trade  in  all  paru  of  the  area  without  regard  for  State 
boundaries.  Under  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendments,  only  the  workers  who  reside  in 
the  State  in  which  a  project  Is  actually  located  would  be 
ellgibie  to  work  on  the  project.  Workers  who  reside  In  the 
metropolitan  area,  but  outside  of  the  State  In  which  the 
project  Is  located,  would  be  ineligible  for  work  on  the  proj- 
ect, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  pay.  dlrecUy  or 
lodirectly.  Uxes  In  the  State  in  wtiich  the  project  is  located. 

Second.  In  some  instances.  ciUee  tn  which  projects  will  be 
constructed  are  near  State  lines  and  may  be  supported  al- 
most entirely  by  residents  of  the  adjoining  State.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendments  would  exclude  the  workers 
residing  in  the  adjoining  State,  even  though  they  pay  taxes, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  support  the  city  in  question. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  com  plications,  the  inevitable  re- 
tarding of  the  program,  the  increased  cost  of  administra- 
tion and  construction,  and  the  resulting  confusion,  there 
seems  to  be  no  sound  reason  for  changing  existing  law  and 
procedure.  I  strong!}-  recommend  the  rejection  of  the  Senate 
amendments  by  the  House. 


Norman  R.  Hamilton — An  Able  drngresamtnk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

0¥  MISSOURI 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneadav,  June  8,  t9SS 

Mr.  ZIMMERAfAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  familiar  with  the  protxlems  that 
confront  new  Members  of  Congress.  Each  and  every  one 
of  the  435  Members  has  had  to  pass  through  that  Initial 
l-ycar  period  In  which  opportunity  is  rare  to  effectively 
participate  in  the  capacity  of  leadership,  regardless  of  how 
much  leadership  a  new  Member  may  have  in  his  make-up. 
But  ench  2  years  there  comv  to  this  body  some  new  Mem- 
bers who  forthwith  make  thflr  Impression  both  by  person- 
ality and  Industry  a.«  well  an  determination  to  effectively 
serve  not  only  the  conntltuency  that  has  sent  them  to  Ccn- 
gress  but  thetr  country  a.«i  a  whole 

In  this  ponnectlon  I  wish  to  mention  one  particular 
Member  who  came  among  us  from  Virginia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Ooncresii  I  refer  to  NotMAif  R.  Hamilton 
of  tlM  Second  Dixtrk-t  of  Virginia.  Unheralded  he  arrived 
but  quickly  did  he  make  his  impression.  Hli  warm  and 
etiannlng  persooaltty  has  been  felt  throughout  this  body  to 
a  degree  notable  to  all.  Few  men  have  been  able  to  attract 
the  attanlion  ot  oOcial  Washington  in  (he  short  time  he 
has  been  a  Memt)er  of  Congress  as  has  our  colleague, 
NoBMAii  HAMU.TO*.  This  ha«  come  aboHt  as  a  result  of  his 
ability  to  quickly  make  frlands  and  obtain  the  confidence  of 
those  m  this  House  of  long  tenure  as  well  as  others  In  official 
Waahington  able  to  assist  him  in  the  many  probtoma  com- 
iof  before  him  from  bla  distnet—a  district,  too.  that  some 
o€  us  know  by  having  visited — that  Is  ooe  of  graat  dlverai- 
•ed  Intereat  and  protebly  one  ot  the  most  dUBcuU  of  repre- 
sentation of  all  of  the  43S  districts  In  the  country. 

Hauum  Hmmxliok.  though  a  new  Member,  has  by  anar- 
goUe  and  oonademious  application  overcome  many  of  tha 
dtfteoll  problems  of  a  new  mambersblp.  acd  his  aoooomUah- 
ments  have  been  outstanding  for  the  great  and  fine  con- 
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stttuency  he  represents.  The  chief  reason  for  the  splendid 
service  Mr.  Hamiltow  has  been  able  to  render  is  due,  I  think, 
primarily  to  his  ability  to  make  and  hold  friends,  his  untiring 
energy,  and  his  supreme  devotion  to  the  work  In  which  he  is 
engaged.  He  is  to  be  found  seeking  at  all  times  to  effectively 
represent  his  people  back  at  home  and  aiming  to  accomplish 
for  them  those  things  that  will  both  make  for  expansion  of 
the  many  governmental  activities  upon  which  the  populous 
communities  of  his  district  are  much  dependent  and  for  the 
development  and  protection  of  the  great  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  five  wonderful  counties  of  his  district — those 
great  counties  of  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  Nansemond,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Southampton,  in  historic  southeast  Virginia, 
where  at  Cape  Henry,  we  all  remember,  the  first  permanent 
English  settlers  landed  In  1607,  and  where  the  Nation  today 
has  naval  establishments  second  to  none  In  importance  in 
the  country. 

Our  colleague  of  whom  I  speak  comes  from  that  great 
congressional  district  whence  come  the  famous  L^nnhaven 
oysters  and  Pincess  Anne  turkey;  where  we  get  that  delicious 
meat,  the  Smlthfleld  ham;  where  potatoes,  peanuts,  and 
cotton  grow;  where  thousands  go  in  summertime  to  those 
wonderful  seaside  resorts  of  Virginia  Beach.  Ocean  View, 
and  Willoughby  Beach;  where  great  ships  are  bunt;  and 
from  that  great  port  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  from  which 
ships  come  and  go  in  great  export  and  import  business,  fed 
and  served  by  eight  tnmk  railroads. 

And  then,  too,  is  within  his  district  Suffolk,  with  hospitality 
of  people  unsurpassed,  because  I  have  been  there  and  I  know 
of  this  hospitality.  In  the  Interest  of  all  these  we  have  seen 
Norman  HAMiLToif  constantly  and  indefatigably  serving  from 
the  day  of  his  entrance  into  Congress.  No  congressional 
district  in  all  the  48  SUtes  receives  a  more  intelligent  and 
constructive  service  than  that  given  the  people  ot  the  Vir- 
ginia district  represented  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  activities  within  his  own 
district;  in  fact.  I  have  personally  witnessed  some  few  of 
these;  but  I  can  fully  speak  of  what  we  know  he  does  here 
and  of  the  many,  many  things  he  has  accomplished  here  In 
Washington  for  the  people  of  his  district. 

I  insert  this  statement  and  cite  the  case  of  Norman  R. 
Hamilton  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  even  though  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Is  often  restricted  and  circumscribed,  still, 
If  tactful  and  industrious,  he  can  find  a  medium  through 
which  many  things  flow  and  In  which  he  can  make  himself 
felt  and  appreciated  through  character  and  personality. 

In  1916  Champ  Clark  stated  to  this  body: 
Tki  Makiho  or  A  REFtasaNTATnra 

HKMASICS  of  CKAMr  CLAtX  AT  TKI  WASKINOTON  FRZSS  CLTTS  laCimON 
TKXmSOAT,   UASCH    It,    It  16 

(Printed  in  Oonosbssional  Rscoio,  March  17,  1016) 

It  it  s  hlfh  honor  to  be  s  R«prtt«nt»t»ve  in  CongrMs,  if  for  only 
on*  tenn.  and  with  tbi  n\mib«r  of  terms  the  honor  inertMM  m 
l*om«trtesl  rather  than  in  aritbmetleal  proportion.  A  Member's 
\isefulneie  to  hit  country  should  inoreaee  in  the  same  proportion. 
A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Reprcoenutlve  just  at  he  mutt  learn 
to  be  t  blsckenuth,  s  carpenter,  s  (armsr,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  doctor. 

•Potta  nsscltur  non  fit"— a  poet  it  bom.  not  made— eayt  Horace; 
but  Congretemen—^hat  it,  ueelul  and  influential  OongrtatmsB— 
are  made  largely  by  esperlence  and  practice. 

The  old  Chsrlotte  dlttrlct  In  Vlrgtnl*  knew  thlt  and  kept  John 
Randolph,  ot  Roanoke,  in  the  House  tUl  he  became  a  p-eat  Mtlonal 
figure.  Then  the  Old  Dominion  tent  him  to  the  Senste  and  Oen- 
sral  Jkokeon  tent  him  to  at.  Petertburg.  Tbcrs  are  tporadic  catee 
of  timlUr  action  in  other  dletnete, 

Zt  it  an  unwlce  performtnoe  (or  any  dMSrlet  to  change  Repre- 
senutlvet  at  short  intervale.  A  new  Oongrettman  mutt  begin  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  cUte  and  tpell  up.  Of  couree,  tbe  more  bralnt. 
tact,  energy,  courage,  and  mduttry  he  hst  the  qxilckar  lie  will  get 
up.  If  be  poteeeeet  theee  gualitlet,  end  If  hit  oonttituentt  wUI 
keep  blm  in  the  Houte,  he  It  at  certain  to  rite  at  the  tparfct  are 
to  tj  upward.  No  bumsn  power  can  keep  blm  down.  It  It  only 
faU-  and  rational  to  ateume  that  every  RepreeenUtlve't  oonttltuenU 
deaire  to  tee  him  amons  the  "top-notchert." 

Let  ua  take  the  prcMnt  Houte  and  tee  how  long  the  men  who 
hold  the  high  placet  have  terved.  I  cannot  name  all,  but  will  cite 
a  few  at  tamplr*. 

Mr  Speaker  Cannon  U  tfrving  hit  fortieth  year.  He  holdt  thn 
record,  or,  m  pugilittic  parlance,  "he  holdt  the  belt,"  for  length  of 


serrloe  In  the  House  In  oiir  entire  history.  In  aeveral  Oongreoeea 
he  was  chalnnan  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
then  was  Speaker  8  yeare,  only  one  man,  Henry  Clay,  having  been 
Speaker  longer. 

I  am  serving  my  twenty-second  year;  Minority  Leader  Mann  Is 
serving  his  twentieth  yev;  Mr.  Kltchln,  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  Appropriations, 
his  eighteenth;  Mr.  Moon,  chairman  of  the  Post  OiBce  and  Post 
Roads,  his  twentieth;  Mr.  Jones,  chairman  of  Insular  Affairs  and 
"father  of  the  House."  his  twenty-sixth;  Mr.  Flood,  chairman  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Hay,  cbalrm&n  of  Mllltsry  Affairs, 
his  twentieth;  Mr.  Olass,  chairman  of  Banking  and  Currency,  hie 
sixteenth;  Mr.  Adamson.  chairman  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, his  twentieth;  Mr.  Stephens,  chairman  of  Indian  Affairs, 
his  twentieth;  Mr.  Slayden,  chairman  of  the  Library,  his  twentieth: 
Mr.  Henry,  chairman  of  Rules,  his  twentieth;  Mr.  Lever,  chairman 
of  Agrlculttire,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Padgett,  chairman  of  tbe  Navy, 
his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Lloyd,  chairman  of  Accounts,  hit  twentieth;  and 
Mr.  Sparkman.  chairman  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  hla  twenty-second. 
There  are  other  big  chalrmanahlpe,  but  these  will  e\ifllce  to  show 
that  aa  a  rule  the  big  places  go  to  old  and  experienced  Membera. 
for  most  of  the  men  who  rank  cloee  to  the  chairmen  are  old^tlmera. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  with  reference  to  members  of  the 
minority.  As  an  lllustTarlon.  Meears.  Olllette  and  Cooper,  who  are 
serving  their  twenty-foiuth  year,  are  the  ranking  Republicans  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affaire,  almost  cert&in  to  be  chairmen 
thereof  should  the  Republlcaiu  ever  again  have  a  majority  In  the 
House,  as  In  that  event,  In  all  probability,  UX-  Mann  will  be 
Speaker,  unless  he  Is  nominated  for  President  next  Jime. 

00  through  the  whole  list  and  you  will  And,  with  few  exeeptlons. 
that  the  men  of  long  service  have  the  hl^  placea. 

New  England  and  the  cltlee  of  Philadelphia  and  Plttaburgh  have 
understood  the  value  of  long  service  aU  along,  and.  having  elected 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Congress,  they  keep  him  In  the  harness. 

The  Member  of  longest  consecutive  service  Is  called  "the  father 
of  the  House."  Five  Phlladelphians  In  Immediate  succession  bore 
that  honorable  title — Randall.  Kelley.  O'Neill.  Harmer,  and  Bing- 
ham. Then  it  went  to  Mr.  Dalzell.  of  Pittsburgh.  When  General 
Bingham  announced  the  death  of  General  Harmer.  hit  inunedlata 
predeosaor  as  "father  of  the  House."  he  stated  that  the  five  Phila- 
delphia "fathers  of  the  House"  had  eerved  a  total  of  147  years,  and 
he  served  8  or  10  years  after  making  that  mtereetlng  statement. 

In  the  second  and  third  Congreaaee  in  which  I  terved.  Maine, 
with  only  four  Members,  had  the  Speakership  and  the  chalnnan- 
ship  of  the  great  Committees  on  Ways  and  Meant.  Navy,  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grotmds — a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  giv- 
ing the  Pine  Tree  State  an  Influence  in  the  Houte  and  the  country 
out  of  all  proportion  to  her  population  and  wealth.  Theee  four 
men — ^Reed.  Dlngley.  Boutelle,  and  Mllllkin— each  terved  in  the 
House  30  years  or  more.    Other  States  might  profit  by  her  example. 

No  man  should  be  elected  to  the  House  simply  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  AU  Members  ahotild  be  elected  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

The  beet  rule,  it  teemt  to  me.  It  for  a  dlttrlct  to  teleet  a  man 
with  at  least  fair  capacity,  Industrlout,  honest,  energetic,  tober, 
and  courageous,  and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  he  diechargee  hie 
duties  falthfuUy  and  weU.  Such  a  man  will  graduaUy  rise  to 
high  position  and  influence  In  tbo  House.  His  wide  aoqualnt«aoe 
with  Members  helps  him  amaElngly  In  doing  thlngt. 

1  can  speak  freely  on  this  subject  without  violating  the  proprl- 
etiM,  for  my  oonttituentt  have  kept  me  here  93  yean,  and  for  ao 
yeare  have  given  me  nomlnatlont  without  opposition,  for  all  of 
which  favora  Z  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Thetr 
generout  action  and  unwavering  frlendthlp  have  enabled  ns  to 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  public  terviee,  I  have  not  bees  com- 
pelled to  spend  any  portion  of  my  time  In  "meiidlng  my  fenees." 
My  conttltuentt  have  attended  to  that.    Ood  Wats  them. 

One  other  thing.  I  do  not  know  wbst  committee  sselgnraeBts 
yott  new  Members  secured.  If  they  are  good,  you  are  te^  een- 
gratulated.  If  bad,  do  not  be  east  down.  No  congrett tonal  teadsr- 
foot  ever  had  poorer  asstgnmeatt  than  I  had— Olatms  and  Old 
Pentlona— but  I  never  eomplalnad  or  kicked.  I  went  to  work  as 
though  those  oommitfest  ttaited  me  eaaothr.  Mare  is  aa  lUustra- 
tlon  of  what  may  happen  and  how  luok  plays  aa  impertaot  tMurS. 
Z  wat  neat  to  top  Demoorat  on  both  Fonlgn  ACaln  and  Patents 
for  8  yeata— never  advanced  a  peg  to  far  as  eoBunttteat  went. 
Jutt  when,  at  the  beglnalng  of  the  ninth  year  on  tboas  two  eom- 
mttteet,  Z  was  about  to  baeome  top  DsBMorat  on  Poreign  AgaliB, 
Hon.  John  Sharp  WUllamt,  than  minority  leader,  atalgned  me  to 
the  foot  of  Wayt  and  Means,  and  at  the  end  of  4  jmn  thmtigh 
the  hi4>penlngt  of  poUtlot  tn  five  dlAerent  SUtet  Z  jumped  froaa 
the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  Z>eeaoeratlo  minority  on  Wayt  and 
Meant.  Bo  It  may  be  with  you.  Sveate  over  which  you  have  no 
control  may  advance  you  more  rapidly  than  you  dream  of  or  hope 
for.  My  advice  It  thlt:  "WhaUvsr  your  band  ftndt  to  do.  do  It 
with  yoiu  might." 

Of  course,  while  every  word  that  matcbleis  DeoSKfAt 
stated  Is  as  true  now  as  it  was  than,  this  present  case  of 
NosMAN  R.  Hamilton  should  be  a  challenge  and  a  promise  to 
those  arriving  for  the  first  time  to  become  a  part  of  tba 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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•     >— llTtf    Of     tiM     IftOd    n*    iJBOOrt*    0*    •*••■•    »    r— *'^    TT 

riniTiri'i  MM»a  iHiilWM  n©  rriO»«M  wh^wv^r  Uu«  ■«•!>  MvaM* 
M  h«Vf  oScufftd  lu  import.  h«».  p»M*«l  •»*  ""ftJ^  JS^h^.'^ 

ataM  imiaiimrt  to  tb«  dowKik  ina«««r7,  iMmttjr  OMdoar  im- 

Smmrim  unalrvd  wiU>  Um  mi  ligibi*  Mnooat«  tntwtsi  M  tha 

;5Sriimm«t<n«t«ly  pci-dint  h«v»  "•''•"^[•^•••/"SSf'^lJSS: 
ii^inirt  If)  Matten  to  our  %at»i  euiwtimptkjn  In  itaa,  oemMiia 
proanrfff  a<  ChMttfat  Nia  taM  pcfwnt  a«  tlM  OMna***'"**'^ 

p#rrtnt,  In  lfl1«  th«  flrit  y«*r  nfitr  tht  reduction-  m*,12^»*l 
wicl  in  IM7,  W03  p»rc«nl  The  ratio,  97  Ifl  P^'cent  fbtiwa.  I*  • 
mMid  icur*  In  rotttriMi  to  rT  7a  p«rc*nt  RMiittanM  wnam  in  tD« 
craM  Tirarai  fnMn  an  ••rttw  mMnm  oa  tbu  suOjMt  by  mi 
^O/m  Q(  tu  DopM-iMBt  at  Bi*u,  appmaad  to  thte  itttajjwt. 
4  Wtth  rwp«:t  to  tha  noncompttitlvt  typ^a  d  ahiMM  «»  7~«n 
(hrtiaa  »»»•  b«»n  mhi«»d,  tha  incraw-  la  »mporti  'nIfMM  J 
laOT  wMla  uaaniihtaaiT  Maiatad  by  auty  rvAMtkona,  w*w  awany 
d«a  m  aoMirtarabla  mcMaira,  to  traprovad  wcnaaOa  aandlttoM  m 

to  tha  dofOMtlc  indwtxv,  which  waa  ttaalf  ^•«*in«  *»!**•  "^: 
pv«*Ml  aaorwwrt*  fwwmtem  duri»t  thla  parted  Wtth  i««p»ot  to 
aaaacbo.  tbaaa  auna  coaifaitwiM  war*  »iio  undoubtadly  a  fmm 
contrlbuunf  ut  »urh  increa^a  aa  actually  oaeurraO  in  I^P^itK 
but.  aa  aUMid.  ib«  toMd  antrlaa  mn  not  graat  anoufb  to  aaact 
oMlanaffy  th«  prtca  of  tha  docnaattc  product. 

ft  Tha  forafe4M  ataamanla  ralata  o«>y  ••  ehaaaa^  Th*  IBMJM 
(Oaia  ttrtaraal  of  tWa  dairynHUi  ta  tn  tba  prlca  o<  milk  and  Mm. 
nol  flhaaaa.  In  rww  of  tba  (Mt  that  only  ab«\M  ft  paramt  a<  mtr 
tot-U  producUon  oi  mUk  goaa  Into  ehaeaa,  and  tb*  t«f««»  '■«• 
thirt  tha  nattcmaf  millt-prt<»  atruettn*  i«  a  mora  or  laaa  ctoajiy 
imairaiatart  whala.  it  followa  that  whatavar  afTaet  upon  tha  palea 
Ql  mnb  auitbt  a*  altrtbutad  to  tha  duty  raducUooa  on  *aaa*  mm% 
bf  innnltr«im»l  «»    *..  u 

e  On  UJf  oUiar  hand,  tharc  ara  two  major  lypaa  of  bttiant  w»l«n 
iha  djilry  indnatry  dtrrhnw  from  th*  tr*d»-afr**m*nta  program  aad 
which  andoubtitdly  outwawh  any  alight  dlaadvantafaathaa  may 
artaa  from  th*  graatlnf  of  oaodarata  and,  wh«ra  0*o*a*ary,  oar*- 
fuliy  »f*ffuard*d  coocaaatona  oa  dairy  produota, 

(a)  Th«  nnt  of  thaaa  two  typ*a  of  b#npfJt  U  tba  tandancy  of 
iradf  afr»*m«iita,  by  a«pandmR  markat  outlou  at  hem*  and  abroad 
(or  am  gr*al  aiport  eropa,  to  choeb  ih*  dlT*r*lon  to  dalryta<  of 
land  \»*d  in  tha  production  of  aueh  oropa,  In  other  word*.  ib« 
trad*-afr«*m*uu  program  work*  in  the  dlrvctlon  of  r«duolnf  tho 
pr***ura  of  n*w  int*m»l  compttltton  vipon  th*  ctalry-prtoa  atruc- 
tur*  Th*  amount  of  compatlttott  whiah  th*  dom*atle  dairyman  1* 
llOaly  to  auffar  fwim  lncr««*d  import*  of  dabTr  produot*  attrlb- 
utablp  to  modarat*  oonoaaalona  giantad  la  trad*  agNOBMBt*  wuX 
•urrly  b*»  ovpr»hftdow*d  by  lh#  lncreaa«'d  comp*tltlon  h*  will  auffar 
from  domeatic  wnjrra*  ft  market  outlrta  ftrr  our  grval  *xpart  ataplaa 
remain  inadoquat*  to  ataoorb  tha  aurplu*  p*ochi*tkn»  of  auch  crjpa 
and  low  raturui  tu  Lb*  powara  forca  them  to  go  Into  dairying.  To 
arrwit  thla  t<'ndrncy  already  In  progreaa  durtng  th*  pa«t  5  or  10 
yearn,  by  rnlarglng  market  outleta  for  our  graat  export  ataplaa, 
would  obTknjaiy  b*  to  th*  dtotinet  advantag*  ot  thoaa  who  ar* 
now  «a^g*d  la  dalrymg 

(b)  Th*  othar  major  typ*  of  b«o*ftt  accrolnf  to  tba  datoy  hi- 
ehairy  growa  oat  of  tb*  •nhaocad  domaaUe  boylBf  poaaar  far 
dairy  predockB  raaultmg  from  tha  lBcr«aa«d  aoooeml*  a«tt*tty  aad 
aiiipliijiiiaiil  to  whlcn  a  aooad  aspai^oo  of  our  fcraltB  trado 
laavltahly  oantnfeanaa  Ixpananc*  ahow*  boyond  any  qvaaUon  of 
dlapute  that  buturfat  prlcea  and  Induatrtal  pay  rolla  In  thla  OOQB- 
try  toad  to  man  up  and  donni  ta  claa*  harmony.  Tba  ganaral 
^Mitwilll  at  tba  ouuimy  la  nraoh  mora  vttal  to  th*  Oatrymaa  tbaa 
any  qu**Uon  of  a  few  addlUocal  mlDUma  of  peonda  d  li        "^ 


Tbiaratloa  of  a  ralaUvcty  laalgalOoant  addition  to  our  total  sup- 
pllaa  through  laipo*U  la  a  anall  prle*  for  th*  dahry  induatry  to  paf 
far  a  prograan  which  worka  not  oaUy  toward  th*  aaa*m*nt  oT  do- ' 
m«auc  compeution  wtthin  the  induaCry  itaalf  but  alao  towavd  tba 
II  pa  It  n  or  th*  domaatle  market  for  datar  produeta.    In   loao. 
wtoaa  ebae**  baporta  a*  a  whole  were  at  a  ailnlraum  and  Import 
ol  Chatfdar  war*  alauat  naghglM*    th*  avarag*  dom**tlc  prte*  of 
fharirtar  waa  10  eanta  aad  the  groaa  Incom*  of  tb*  Cheddar  txxtaa- 
try  waa  arooad  #37.000.000.    La   IBM.  whan  Import*  of  Cheddar 
had  piiTaaairi  to  a  httle  over  3  percent  of  our  coneumptlon.  tba' 
avarag*  price  waa  15.3  oenta  and  the  groaa  lacome  about  975.000.000. 
IB  laar.  «h«n  tmports  receded  to  only  1  percent  at  eonsumpttoQ, 
the  price  averaged  ISA  cento  and  groaa  incoote  waa  about  the  aaake 
aa  la  laaa. 

Tha  fatagotag  are  the  aaltent   macJualoBB  wtth  regard  to  this 
Blatter.    The  aupportlng  facta  were  aet  forth  In  an  aOdraa  by  aa 
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o<no*r  of  th*  D*p«rtm*nt  of  out*  h*for*  a  maattng  of  th*  Wla- 
csonain  Dairyman^a  Aaaoctatton  In  0«hkoah,  Wi*..  on  Mareb  SM,  IMT, 
(a«a  Departroant  of  0tat«  l*r*Ba  ll*l*aa*«,  March  87,  pp.  177  117  ) 
llio  more  p«rtln*nt  eatraou  from  thla  addreaa  ara  app*nd*d  to  thla 
•Vat«m*nt 


Th«r*  ha*  b**n  no  ehaaja  tn  th*  aituatlon  dunng  th*  past  year 
which  would  materially  alfaot  th*  oonoluaiona  Indloatad  Th*  fol- 
lowing table  ahowa  th*  r*o*nt  trend*  of  imporu,  nroduotlon.  eon- 
aumption,  and  prio**.  ■arllar  y*ars  ar*  ahown  by  way  of  oom- 
pariaon. 


Importt.  produotion.  oon*vmpflon,  ond  prk»*  of  oh****  m  tKt  Vnittd  Btat»»  iOi».  1832.  J93$~37.  and  fint  J  wottlhi  of  tPlf  and  tiit 
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•  Nut  uvullrtlil* 

•  fmportd  from  Kith  I  throurh  T>ao  %\.  IMO,  nn!y. 

•  Imiwtii  from  Kth   IA  Ihrotiiih  Dae  ill,  ItW.  nmy, 

•  imiiorti  frtitii  Juiw  la  throuih  Deo  ai,  IVM,  only. 

With  regard  to  Cheddar.  It  will  b«  ob**rv*d  that  whll*  th*  prlo* 
haa  d*oUn*d  by  2.3  c«nu  a  pound  during  th*  first  auarUr  of  19M 
aa  compared  with  a  year  aao,  ao  also  hav*  import*  d*clln*d.  From 
l.eifl.OOO  poundi  In  th*  ftrat  qu»rt*r  of  1937.  they  dropped  to 
603,000  pounds  In  th*  first  quarter  of  1036.  Obvloualy.  tb*  d*ollD* 
in  prlo*  waa  not  du*  In  tha  allghUst  dagra*  to  ImporU,  and  tha 
complet*  exclusion  of  Chsddar  would  not  hav*  had  any  trao«abl* 
effect  upon  dom*atlc  prtoaa.  Moreover.  It  will  b*  Dot*d  that  tb* 
a«gr*gat*  Importation  of  ch****  of  all  typ*a  has  b**n  declining  of 
lat*  rath*r  than  lncr*Mlng.  As  oomparad  with  16,066.000  pounds 
importsd  In  th*  first  qu*rt*r  of  1937,  th*  Importa  f*U  In  th* 
corresponding  psrlod  of  1938  to  11,231,000  poxtnds.  Zt  U  obrlous 
from  th***  flgur**  that  on*  must  look  •LMWh*r*  than  to  trad*  agr**- 
ments  and  Import  trends  for  an  eiplanatlon  of  th*  r*o*nt  down- 
ward trend  of  prices. 

Th*  rssults  of  tb*  concessions  granted  on  dairy  products,  as  indl- 
cst*d  above,  are  in  accord  with  th*  ob**rvatlons  oonoornlng  thsir 
probabl*  effects  made  by  th*  Secretary  of  Agrloultur*  at  th*  tlm*  of 
the  Rlgnlng  of  the  trad*  agr*emsnt  with  Canada.  On  D*o«mb«r 
10,  1935  (after  th*  trad*  agr**m*nt  with  Canada  had  b**n  signed 
but  bsfor*  it  w«nt  into  *ff*ct).  B*cr*tary  Wallace  mad*  an  address 
bofor*  th*  annual  convention  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion in  Chicago  which  Included  the  following  remarks  relevant  to 
th*  tariff  on  dairy  products  and  th*  broadar  Issu*  of  policy  arising 
out  of  rsliano*  upon  *mbargo  tariffs  as  a  means  of  assisting 
agrlcultur*; 

"No  oonocaalons  at  all  hav*  b**n  mad*  to  Canada  by  th*  Unlt*d 
States  on  those  commoditlee  which  sell  on  world  market*— wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  pork.  As  for  the  other  commodities  for  which 
domestic  demand  sets  the  price,  the  concessions  that  hav*  b**n 
mad*  ar*  not  sufficient  to  have  appreciably  adverse  effects  upon  any 
Important  group  of  American  farmers. 

'^On  cream,  the  United  States  agrees  to  reduce  the  duty  from 
B6.0  cenu  a  gallon  to  3B  cents  a  gallon  on  a  quota  of  1,500.000 
gallons.  The  amount  of  cream  admitted  at  the  reduced  figure 
represenU  one-t*nth  of  1  percent  of  the  annual  milk  production 
in  the  United  States,  and  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  th*  milk 
produced  in  the  North  AUantlc  BUt«a.  where  moet  of  th*  ImporU 
from  Canada  occur.  That  Is,  if  you  think  of  the  total  production 
of  milk  in  the  United  SUtae  as  enough  to  fill  1,000  cans,  the 
amount  of  cream  admitted  from  Canada  or  elsewhere  at  the  re- 
duced rat*  would  be  the  equivalent  of  only  enough  milk  to  fill 
1  can.  Or  If  you  think  of  the  total  production  of  milk  in  tha 
North  AUantlc  States  as  b«lng  enough  to  fill  100  cans,  the  amount 
admitted  from  Canada  or  elsewhere  at  the  reduced  rate  would 
be  only  1  can.  four-fifths  full.  The  1.500.000-gallon  quota  com- 
pares with  actual  Imports  of  nearly  8.000,000  gallons  In  1929  and 
la  only  a  minor  quantity  when  compared  wtth  the  ordinary  amount 
of  fluctuation  in  dairy  production  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

"American  dairy  farmers  may  argue  that  it  is  not  the  quantity 
of  cream  admitted  at  the  reduced  rate  that  counts,  but  rather 
the  effect  on  the  price  structure  of  dairy  products  in  the  United 
States.  All  economic  experAence  provee  that  the  effect  on  Ameri- 
can cream  prices  of  so  small  a  volume  of  Imports  will  be  negligible. 

"A  duty  reduction  la  also  made  on  Cheddar  cheese.  The  reduc- 
tion is  from  7  cents  a  pound,  or  not  leas  than  SS  percent  ad 
valorem,  to  5  cents  a  pound,  or  not  leas  than  26  percent  ad 
valorem.  This  la  exactly  the  same  rate  that  was  in  effect  prior 
to  1930.  Imports  of  cheese  from  Canada,  even  under  this  lower 
rate  anri  under  conditions  of  prosperity  In  the  United  States,  never 


reached  an  important  percentage  of  our  production.    Bo  far  as  I 
can  aee,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  tmporta  of  cheee* 
will  r*tum  oven  to  the  level  prevalllnc  prior  to  1910  unleea  ther* 
is  a  very  substantial  ris*  in  ths  prlc*  of  oh****  In  this  country. 
•  •••••• 

"I  hav*  dwalt  tn  d*taU  on  th*  concessions  mad*  by  tb*  Unltod 
States  on  Canadian  farm  producU.  bocauss  it  Is  th***  conoaaslon* 
which  seem  to  be  disturbing  some  of  our  farntan  and  farm  leaders. 
Ov*r  against  these  must  be  plae*d  the  very  real  gains  assured 
American  farmers  by  reason  of  ths  agreement,  which  In  my  ooo- 
sidered  judgment  so  far  outweiih  the  loss**  that  th*  n*t  adraa- 
Ug*  to  our  agrlcultur*  from  th*  agr*«ment  as  a  wbola  Is  T*cy 
much  worth  while." 

After  pointing  to  the  direct  gains  to  Amertoan  farmers  from  eoo- 
cesslons  granted  to  Canada  on  various  agricultural  produota  of 
which  our  farmers  are  th*ms*lv*s  oonsumars  and  from  conoasalops 
grantad  by  Canada  on  American  farm  and  horticultural  proOuat*. 
B*cr*tary  Wallac*  contlnu*d  a*  follows: 

"Farmars  of  tho  Unltad  BUUs  wUl  unqusstlonably  gain  from 
th*  tnor*as*d  wcporUtton  of  manufaeturad  products  to  Canada. 
Suppoa*  that  exports  of  thaa*  products  ar*  tnereasad  by  1300,000.- 
000— a  conserratlv*  figur*  in  vl^w  of  our  trad*  with  Canada  la  tha 
past— and  that  half  of  this  amount,  or  1160.000,000,  goes  into  pay 
rolU.  This  wovild  m*an  dafiniU  and  substantial  gains  tn  th*  cash 
incom*  of  farmars.  Btudl**  hav*  shown  that  in  tb*  past  an  in- 
cr*as*  of  1160,000,000  in  United  SUt**  factory  pay  rolls  addad  from 
four  to  six  million  dollars  to  th*  Incom*  of  farmars  in  aaoh  of  sueb 
State*  as  lUinoU,  Wisconsin,  MinnaaoU,  Msbraaka,  MlMourl.  Xowa, 
and  Ohio. 

"Th*  Increaa**  in  farm  tncoms  resulting  thtis  indirectly  from 
the  Canadian  agreement  will  accrue  largely  to  the  produoen  of 
llv**tock  product*— th*  very  same  groups  that  are  oonoemsd  over 
the  oonoeasions  on  Canadian  cattle,  calvea,  cream,  and  cheeae. 

"In  other  words,  the  Canadian  agreement  wUl  bring  substantial 
Improvement  in  the  domeattc  market  for  theee  product*— an  im- 
provement that  greatly  outweighs  the  very  slight  dlsadvantaga 
rewiltlng  from  the  limited  quantity  of  Imports  of  th***  product*. 
Agriculture,  instead  of  having  100  percent  of  a  poor  marttet.  wUl 
have  perhaps  99 Vi  percent  of  a  greatly  Improved  market.  I  think 
there  U  no  doubt  that  farmers  wiu  be  far  better  off  with  a  good 
market,  slightly  shared. 

"For  that  matter,  I  wonder  whether  dairymen  wovUd  say  tb*lr 
industry  was  better  off  in  the  period  from  1928  to  1927,  when 
annual  butter  import*  averaged  over  13,000,000  pounds,  or  in  1982, 
when  theee  importa  were  1,000.000  pounds.  And  I  wonder  also 
whether  cattlemen  thought  themselv*s  more  prosperotis  back  in 
1927  when  imports  of  fresh  beef  were  large  but  prices  of  cattle 
and  calvea  averaged  over  $13  a  hundred  In  Chicago,  or  In  1983-84, 
when  freah-beef  Importa  had  declined  about  99  peroent,  but  prtoe* 
were  down  to  around  $6  a  hundred. 

"Now  there  are  aome  farmers  and  alnoere  friends  of  agrlcultxnv 
who  argue  with  conviction  that  since  we  already  hare  a  stxrplua.  or 
potential  surplus,  of  moet  afTlctxltural  commoditlee  produced  in 
this  country,  we  ought  not  to  make  any  coneeasions  whatever  in 
the  duties  on  theee  producU.  Sctme  even  go  so  far  as  to  propose 
that  competing  farm  prodTicts  be  excluded  from  tills  country  alto- 
gether, thus  glTing  our  own  farmers  100  pcroont  at  th*  homa 
market. 
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way  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  trade-agreements  program  On 
the  contrary  when  Oie  situation  Is  viewed  In  aU  Its  aspect*,  it  be- 
come* evident  that  the  program  is  definitely  In  the  interest  of 
the  dairy  industry 

It  remains  ho^kever.  tn  discu5.s  various  passages  In  the  peU- 
tion  ^hich  are  e.ther  hverally  ii.corrt^i.  misleading  by  Implication, 
or  otherwise  In  need  of  ccniment  These  wUl  be  taken  up  under 
numbered  heads,  as  f^!!ow5  .v.  .  ♦», 

1  Th'cu'hout  the  pf-iiucn  the  use  of  language  Implying  that  the 
Department  of  Srat*-  is  'h-  s.  ie  agency  cf  the  Government  respon- 
sible for  the  trado-a^re--menu^  pr^grtim.  .v,   .   ..  . 

The  plain  m.p.icaiion  ct  this  method  of  statement  Is  that  it  is 
not  the  Covernmeni  as  such,  but  only  certam  zealoU  in  one 
branch  of  the  GovFrnmrnt,  who  are  responsible  for  the  trade- 
agreementi  procram  and  for  the  alleged  harm  which  the  authors 
of  the  petition  mistakenly  a.'^sume  has  been  done  to  the  dairy 
industry  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  in  this  counecuon  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
1*  vested  in  the  Chief  Executive  and  not  In  the  Department  of 
State;  and  that  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  program  there 
is  the  closest  cooperation  between  all  of  those  agencies  of  the 
Government,  including?  the  Department  cf  Agriculture,  which  have 
any  dUect  concern  with  the  Qeid  of  foreign  uade. 

2.  Reference  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
program  as  a  cause  of  increased  mUk  producUon  (p.  1,  last  par.). 
To  what  extent  the  Agrlcultxiral  Adjustment  Administration 
program,  by  taking  land  out  of  other  crops  and  diverting  It  to 
"pasture  for  dairy  cown  or  for  the  production  of  feeds  for  dairy- 
herds.  '  has  contributed  or  may  In  future  contribute  to  growing 
surpluses  of  dairy  products  in  this  country,  is  not  a  matter  with 
which  the  Department  of  State  haa  a  direct  concern  or  upon 
which  It  is  qualified  to  comment.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
which  should  be  pointed  out  Whatever  can  be  done  through 
trade  agreements  to  reopen  and  expand  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  for  our  great  surplus  crops  will  certainly  allevlato  this 
prsaaure  of  internal  competition  in  the  dairy  Industry,  by  check- 
ing the  diversion  of  crop  land  to  dairying  The  kind  of  tariff 
policy  envuioned  by  the  language  of  this  petition— a  rettim  to 
the  Hawley-Smoot  rates— U  precisely  the  kind  of  policy  which 
has  helped  to  foster  the  condiUons  responsible  for  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  program  of  crop  restriction.  In  de- 
manding a  return  to  Smoot-Hawleylsm,  on  the  one  hand,  and  In 
crltlcialng  crop  restriction  on  the  other,  the  petition  Is  wholly 
inconsistent. 

3  "Because  of  the  present  recession  and  the  relatively  uncon- 
trolled sale  of  cheap  substitutes  for  dairy  products,  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  has  been  steadily  declining"  (p.  1, 
last  par .  i 

The  reference  in  this  passage  to  'the  relatively  uncontrolled 
sale  of  cheap  dairy  substitutes"  calls  especially  for  conunent, 
because  It  Is  misleading  and  Involves  a  matter  that  has  a  direct 
connection  with   foreign   trade   and  commercial  policy. 

By  "cheap  dairy  substitutes"  Is  presumably  meant  oleomarga- 
rine This  touches  upon  a  highly  controversial  matter.  Although 
studies  have  be^n  made  which  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  If 
no  inan?*rlne  whatever  were  sold  in  the  United  States,  the  price 
of  butttr  would  probablv  not  be  increased  by  more  than  1  or  1"2 
cents  a  pound,  the  fart  remains  that  the  dairy  Industry  has 
always  r-Karded  competition  from  this  .=a5urce  as  a  serious  threat 
to  It  and  has  be»n  highly  <rucceRsful  in  securing  the  enactment  of 
legislation  designed  to  suppress  such  competition  In  view  of 
this  Fuccess,  the  expression  "relatively  uncontrolled  sale"  Is  not 
accurate 

TTie   truth   of  the   matter   Is   that   the   legislation.   Federal   and 
State,   which   has   been   adopted   to   impede   the   nianufacttire   and 
sale  of  margarine    Is  so  extensive   and   varied  that   It   cannot   be 
summarized  adequately  In  short  space      In  June  1936  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture   released   a  study  of  this  subject  under  the 
title    ••State    and   Federal    Legislation    and    Decisions   Relating    to 
Oleomargarine- -A    Brief    Summary,"   which    covered    26   pages,    In 
addition  to  a  15-pagr  appendix.     Without  taking  account  of  any 
additional  legislation  which  may  have  been  subsequently  enacted, 
the  gist  of  the  situation  at  that  time  may  be  Indicated  as  follows: 
As  to  State  legislation     Every  State  except  one  had  some  kind 
at  oleomargarine  legislation      Eight  States  imposed  excise  taxes  on 
all  oleomargarine  sold  within  their  borders,  regardless  of  the  sotu-ce 
of  the  Ingredients,  ranging  as  high  as  15  cents  a  pound.     Sixteen 
other  States  had  laws  imposing  taxes  of  from  10  to  15  cents  a 
pound    on    oleomargarine    other    than    that    containing    specified 
domestic  materials  or  stated  proportions  of  animal  fats  and  do- 
mestic materials.    Thus  22  States  Imposed  excise  taxes,  most  of 
them   from   10   to   15   cents  a   potmd.     Eighteen   States   required 
manufacttirers,    wholesalers,     retailers,     restaurants,     hotels,     and 
boarding  houses  making  or  vending  oleomargarine  to  operate  under 
HceiMes,  with  maximum  fees  ranging  up  to  tl.OOO.    Twenty-one 
States  prohibited  the  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine.    Twenty  States 
prohibited  Us  use  in  State  Institutions     Most  States  had  laws  re- 
quiring conspicuous  lat>ellng:  many  had  laws  requiring  hotels  and 
restaurants  to  notify  their  patrons  when  margarine  Is  served. 

As  to  Federal  legi.'^latlon ;   This  legislation  Imposed  special  taxes 
on  manuXacturers  of  oieom&rgaxine  ot  1600  per  year;  oh  wholeeale 
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dealers  handling  yellow  margarine,  M80,  and  tmeolored  margarine, 
f200;  on  retail  dealers  handUng  yellow.  H«.  and  uncolored,  $6.  It 
imposed  stamp  taxes  on  the  manufacttirer  of  margarine  of  10  cents 
a  pound  for  yellow  margarine  and  one-fotirth  cent  a  potmd  for 
uncolored,  and  on  Imported  margarine.  15  cents  a  pound.  It  pro- 
vided numerous  strict  regulations  concerning  manufacture,  sale, 
packaging.  Import  and  export.  There  were  strict  regtilatlona  with 
respect  to  labeling  and  coloring.  Meat-Inspection  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  required  that  oleomargarine  contain- 
ing any  animal  fat  must  contain  not  lees  than  80  percent  fat.  If 
containing  less  than  80  percent.  It  was  held  to  be  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Appropriation 
acts  of  the  War  Department,  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  Department  of 
the  Interior  generally  carried  provisos  that  no  part  of  the  money 
appropriated  should  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  oleomargarine  or 
butter  substitutes  for  other  than  cooling  purposes. 

In  addition,  there  were  severe  tariff  and  other  tax  restrictions  by 
the  Federal  Government  upon  imports  of  oleomargarine  and  of 
vegetable  oils  ordinarily  used  In  Its  manufacture.  There  was  a 
tariff  of  14  cents  a  pound  on  Inaported  oleomargarine.  A  process- 
ing tax  of  3  cents  a  pound  was  levied  on  coconut,  palm,  palm- 
kernel,  sesame,  and  sunflower  oUs;  and  on  coconut  oil  from  sources 
other  than  the  Philippines  or  other  United  States  possessions,  6 
cents  a  pound.  On  foreign  coconut  oil  there  was  a  tariff  of  2  cents 
a  pound;  on  com  oil,  ao-percent  ad  valorem;  on  cottonseed  oil,  3 
cents  a  pound;  on  palm-kernel  oil  (except  that  rendered  unfit  for 
food),  1  cent  a  pound;  on  peanut  oil,  4  oente  a  pound;  on  sesame 
oil.  3  cents  a  pound;  on  soybean  oil,  3^4  cents  a  pound  (but  not 
less  than  45-percent  ad  valorem);  on  sunflower  oil.  aO-percent 
ad  valorem. 

A  particularly  slgnlflcant  feature  of  this  State  and  Federal  legis- 
lation, from  the  standpoint  of  the  current  effects  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  reopen  export  markete  for  farm  and  other  producta, 
was  the  special  handicap  placed  upon  the  use  of  Impcnted  In- 
gredients In  the  manufacture  of  such  margarine  as  continued  to 
be  produced  In  this  country  In  spite  of  the  many  obstacles  raised 
against  it. 

4.  "With  the  present  program  of  the  State  Department  aimed  at 
lowering  dairy  tariffs,  the  price  of  dairy  producte  Is  m  a  constant 
state  of  disruption"  (p.  2,  par.  1). 

The  evidence  adduced  In  the  first  part  of  this  statement  plainly 
shows  that  prices  of  dairy  products  have  not  been  "disrupted"  by 
anything  which  the  Federal  Government  has  done,  or  Is  likely  to 
do,  with  reference  to  the  tariff  on  dairy  producte.  The  decline  In 
dairy  prices  in  very  recent  months  has  obviously  not  been  caused 
by  importe.  which  have  been  diminishing  rather  than  Increasing. 

6.  Statement  that  the  concession  granted  on  cream  to  Canada  is 
equivalent  to  permitting  6,000,000  pounds  of  butter  to  come  into 
the  IJnlted  Stetes  at  a  duty  of  8  cente  a  pound  (p.  2.  par.  2) . 

If  it  were  true  that  a  cut  of  the  duty  on  cream  from  56.6  cents 
a  gallon  to  36  cente  on  a  quota  of  1,500.000  gallons  were  the  same 
thing  as  allowing  6,000,000  potmds  of  butter  to  be  Imported  at  a 
duty  of  8  cente  a  pound — and  It  Is  not  true — still  that  would  be 
exactly  6,000,000  pounds  of  butter  brought  in  over  a  tariff  that 
would  have  been  equivalent  in  1937  to  35  percent  ad  valorem.  In 
1937  the  domestic  production  of  butter  was  one  and  six-tenths 
billion  pounds.  Taking  the  concession  as  it  actually  is.  on  cream 
and  not  butter,  it  is  limited  to  a  figure  equal  to  about  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  the  cream  equivalent  of  our  total  milk  production — 
a  fact  which  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  public  dlscusBlons 
of  this  matter. 

In  any  event,  hovrever.  the  expression  of  this  concession  on 
cream  In  terms  of  butter.  In  the  mumer  indicated.  Is  not  at  all 
the  same  thing  as  actuaUy  admitting  6,000,000  pounds  of  butter  at 
8  cente  a  pound.  The  import  figures  show  that  Canada  has  In 
fact  filled  only  a  small  fraction  of  this  customs  quote  on  cream 
in  either  ctf  the  years  since  it  has  been  in  effect.  Were  the  tariff 
on  butter  reduced  to  8  cente  a  pound  on  6.000,000  potmds,  it  seems 
altogether  likely  that  stKh  a  qtiota  would  be  filled. 

6.  The  recent  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  buttons  made  from 
casein  (p.  2,  par.  3). 

This  is  referred  to  In  a  context  such  as  would  suggest.  In  the 
absence  of  any  Indication  to  the  contrary,  that  substantial  Injury 
was  done  to  the  dairy  Industry. 

The  facte:  In  the  trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  the  duty 
on  galallth  buttons  (galallth  being  a  substance  made  by  hardening 
casein  with  formaldehyde  (was  reduced  from  46  to  36  percent  on 
certain  high-priced  buttons  (valued  at  over  60  cente  per  gross). 
Domestic  production  of  galallth  buttons  Increased  from  1.300.000 
gross  In  1929  to  9,300.000  gross  In  1985;  lmp«ts,  f«wn  around 
50,000  groea  in  1931-85  to  550.000  gross  to  1987.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  the  Importe  are  affected  by  the  duty  reduction,  and  these 
higher-priced  Importe  have  consisted  of  style-eettlng  buttons  which 
have  stimulated  the  use  of  galallth  In  buttons,  to  the  advantage  of 
domestic  producers  of  casein.  In  any  case,  however,  probably  not 
over  5  percent  of  the  domestic  output  of  casein  Is  used  for  galallth 
buttons. 

A  complete  embargo  on  all  Imports  of  galallth  bnttons  might 
possibly  result  In  an  additional  market  for  200.000  pounds  of 
casein.  About  35  poimds  of  skim  milk  are  required  to  make  1 
pound  of  casein.  Importe  of  galallth  buttcms  from  all  sources 
would  thus  be  equivalent  to  about  7.000.000  pounds  of  skim  milk. 
This  compares  with  a  domestic  output  of  about  50,000,000,000 
pounds  of  «""<  milk  and  about  100.000.000,000  pounds  of  whole 


milk.  The  total  additional  income  that  might  be  reallied  by  all 
our  dairymen  together  from  an  embargo  on  all  im(>orte  of  galallth 
buttons  could  hardly  exceed  125.000.  That  Is,  It  might  amount 
altogether  to  as  much  as  »26,000.  provided  that  foreign  countries 
remained  passive  In  the  face  of  embargoes  of  this  sort  and  patiently 
refrained  from  taking  retaliatory  tariff  action  resulting,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  in  losses  to  the  domestic  dairy  Industry  which  might  rtm 
Into  many  millions  of  dollars.  That,  however.  In  the  light  of  past 
experience,  Is  a  very  Important  proviso. 

7.  References  to  dairy,  farm,  and  urban  Income  (p.  3,  pars  3 
and  4). 

There  is  some  question  as  to  how  the  figures  concerning  net  per 
caplte  Income  mentioned  In  this  reference  are  derived.  But, 
taking  the  figures  as  they  stand,  It  Is  evident  from  the  facte  set 
forth  albve  under  section  I,  that  the  comment  In  the  petition 
to  the  effect  that  the  trade-agreemente  program  Is  tending  to 
worsen  rather  than  Improve  the  position  of  the  dairy  Industry  Is 
completely  in  error.  The  facte  are  precisely  the  contrary.  The 
trade-agreemente  program  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  dairymen, 
of  farmers  generally,  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  attempt  to 
fasten  upon  trade  agreemente  the  responsibility  for  a  dilemma  In 
American  agriculture  to  which  the  embargo  terlff  policy  of  the  post- 
war period  (which  the  authors  of  this  petition  would  apparently 
have  us  resiune)  so  greatly  contributed  is  unwarranted  and  dia- 
heartening  in  the  face  of  the  actual  facte. 

The  petition  stetes  that  it  Is  obvious  "that  farmers  generally 
and  particularly  dairy  farmers  are  not  obtaining  anywhere  near 
their  fair  share  of  the  national  income."  One  of  the  most  oertain 
means  of  insuring  that  this  unfortunate  stete  of  affairs  will  con- 
tinue Is  to  revert  to  the  embargo  tariff  policy  that  preceded  the 
adoption  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  this  connection  it  Is 
worth  while  to  note  that  In  1932,  when  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act 
was  In  full  force  and  Importe  of  dairy  producte  were  at  a  minimum, 
the  total  Income  (gross)  of  the  dairy  Industry  was  $991,000,000, 
whereas  In  1937  It  was  $1,475,000,000.  Between  1932  and  1937  cash- 
farm  Income  (excluding  benefit  paymente)  Increased  from  four  and 
three-tenths  billions  to  eight  and  two-tenths  billions  of  dollars. 
In  1932  the  estimated  national  income  was  forty-eight  and  three- 
tenths  billions;  in  1937,  sixty-seven  and  eight-tenths  billions. 

8.  The  allegation  that  the  provisions  of  the  Lenroot-Taber  Act 
are  about  to  be  modified  In  the  forthcoming  trade  agreement  with 
Canada  (p.  3.  last  paragraph:  p.  4.  first  paragraph). 

There  is  not  the  slightest  groimd  for  any  such  stetement  and 
not  the  remotest  prospect  that  anything  of  the  sort  will  be  done. 
The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  no  legal  authority  in  the  Trade  Agree- 
mente Act  to  modify  the  provisions  of  this  statute  in  any  way. 
There  have  been  many  rumors  circulated,  and  in  some  quarters 
there  is  apparently  an  impression,  that  provisions  are  Inserted  tn 
trade  agreemente  which  surrender  or  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  enforcing  sanitary  safeguteds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  animal  and  plant  life  and  of  human  health.  In  not  a 
single  trade  agreement  has  this  been  done,  and  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  prospect  that  it  will  be  done. 

9.  The  stetement  to  the  effect  that  the  dairy -prloe  structure  is 
so  delicately  adjusted  that  average  figures  showing  the  ratio  of 
imports  to  domestic  production  are  of  no  significance  (p.  4,  par  2). 

That  the  dairy  price  structure  is  an  interrelated  and  rather 
delicately  adjusted  one  is  a  well-knovm  fact.  But  the  stetement 
that  the  arrival  on  a  given  day  of  a  shipment  of  butter — on  which 
dairy  product,  Incidentally,  the  duty  of  14  cente  per  pound  haa 
not  been  reduced — U  Immediately  reflected  in  a  drop  of  2  or  8 
cente  a  pound  In  the  prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  butter- 
fat  for  several  days  thereafter,  U  decidely  open  to  quesUon. 

It  is,  of  course,  reasonable  to  aasume  that  the  arrivals  of  foreign 
butter  In  New  York  (chiefly  during  the  winter  season)  tend  to 
check  the  tMrthm  widening  of  the  differential  between  foreign 
and  dcnneetic  prlcee,  onoe  this  differential  has  become  wide  enough 
to  attract  ahipmente  over  the  tariff.  But  that  prices  received  by 
dairy  farmers  for  milk  throughout  the  coimtry  respond  to  these 
shlpmente  In  any  such  manner  and  degree  as  steted  In  the  peti- 
tion Is  not  supported  by  Uie  known  facte.  Such  shlpmente.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  have  any  definitely  predictable  effect  on 
domestic  prices  and  certainly  have  not  affected  them  in  the  way 
suggested,  even  in  the  New  York  wholesale  market.  A  che^  of 
this  matter,  made  a  couple  of  years  ago.  ahowed  most  Intereatlzig 
reeulte.  It  was  found  that,  during  the  period  January  15  to 
April  10,  1935,  there  were  arrivals  of  shlpmente  of  foreign  butter 
in  New  York  on  41  separate  days.  By  actual  count,  the  whole- 
sale price  of  butter  went  up,  on  the  day  of  arrival  of  the  butter, 
in  20  instances  went  down  in  12  instances  and  remained  st»- 
tlonary  in  9. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  no  alchemy  or  magic  by 
which  the  algnlflcance  of  occasional  shlpmente  of  foreign  butter 
during  the  winter  months,  when  domestic  prtoes  are  relatively 
high  can  be  made  any  greater  in  relation  to  the  dairy  priee 
Btnicture  than  It  actually  la.  Thees  shtomente  are  precisely  what 
they  are  and  no  more;  confined  chiefly  to  the  winter  seaaon: 
Urger  In  occasional  years  of  drought  and  reUtively  high  prtoes  in 
this  coimtry  than  in  normal  years:  always  small,  and  normally 
exceedingly  small.  In  relation  to  domestic  production.  They  are 
no  more  significant  than  a  similar  increase  in  supplies  from  do- 
mestic sotirces  would  be.  Compared  with  the  additions  to  do- 
mestic supply  that  wlU  take  place  if  market  outlete  cannot  be 
found  for  our  exportable  farm  surpluaes.  they  are  utreuMlf 
insignificant. 
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•nd  of  the  year.    For  the  entire 
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ilgntlleaiit  effect  at  tangports  upon 
price  of  milk?     Let  vis  see. 

aa  a  whole  tt  seems  obvlo\is 
upon  ebeeae  prices  must  have 
for   the   year  amounted   to   2j2 
In  May.  when  they  amounted 
.  for  the  moDth.  and  in  August, 
they  may  have  had  some  appre- 
thcy  played  an  extremely   minor 
~ty.  when  the  price  rose  to  17.S 
tha  spttM^  at  laso^-tbere  was 
nm  In  over  the  tartfl.    That,  how- 
eflact  ot  tDaports  upon  prices;   It 
jit  at  the  tariff  knows — namely, 
to  Bttr^  izxreaaad  imports  over 
la  nst  abaolntaty  prohibitive. 
_aon  It  la  really  neoasaary  to  look 
noce  the  baalc  trends  with  regard 
Any  period  at  less  than  a  year  is 
and  U  likely  to  lead  to  Just  nacb 
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misinterpretations    and    misstatements   as   have    been   made    with 

reference   to  the  C.mad.an   airreement. 

S TSe^th   the  producT.on   and  consumption  of  ^^^  ^fjll 
J-lnds  in  the  United  States  reached  an  all-time  high.     Total  cheese 

Ibsn  la  1935  and  3»  percent  greater  than  the  ^J"^«/°/^^J^(J5j 
Production    of    Cheddar    reached    an    all-time    ^'^^°\^^^^^_ 

l^^pt^on^Uou^min,  t  ^irSo'^000°;run^^^ 

.sumption    amoumm>fu_  i92>-29.     Per  capita  consump- 

'^"^  i?  cheL  reachS  a  new  hi.h  of  6.54  pounds  as  compared 
ii^  ?24  ^ndlin  1935  4  34  pounds  In  1933.  and  4.57  pounds 
^  ?92^l9^ere  w^  an  Incre^e  of  stocks,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
pn-lng  m  vi^  of  the  oxpar.ded  scale  of  OP-^^^^'^^,*?,^^^^ 
WTtocome  from  sales  of  domestic  Cheddar  rose  to  over  $75,000  000 
-r^mp^^  w?S  Sme  *e7,0OO.0O0  In  1935.  Su^^^^"  «"*^y 
^  not  suggest  any  serious  setback  for  the  ^i^^^^, ^^/»ff_  ^,^ 
As  reea^.  imports  and  prices  the  situation  In  1936  rwemb  ed 
JrJ^.t  tJ  vears  before  the  depression  As  compared  with 
somewhat    the    years    oeiorp    mc    "  »:'  ,„„-.  imoorted 

i.,,Tw-,.-to  r-f  inftfii  000  tx>unds  from  Canada  in  imjo.  we  ujiH^iucu 
^o^  11  f«?00O  Dounds  in  1937,  13,368.000  pounds;  In  1928. 
74fli^  L^fndr^ar^  in  1929  8  280  000  pounds.  For  the  period 
ISt^  im^rts  averaeed  2  4  percer.t  of  domestic  production,  as 
J^^^  w^h  2  2  pe'c^nt  m  1936  But  these  imports  did  not 
^^^t  priTes  from  bemg  high   during   these  predepresslon  years; 

SSreS    sCexplalned   la/gely^v   the Ja^^  ^^^^  ^1!^'"  ^'I  thfng 

A.11   this  relates  to  cheese      Now   what   about   milk?     The   tning 

tha     c?un-I  for   the   d«lr,-man   >«   ^he   pi.ce  of   milk  and   ncH    the 

Drtce  of  cheese    except   as  that  affects  the  price  of  milk.     What  is 

^^e  sl^mcance  of  increas^^d  ^-^P-^^^^\^^^^^}tl\o%"'Zen  ^Ttl 
rtalrvman'  To  me  It  would  seem  to  be  too  small  to  be  seen  witn 
?hi^k^  eye  In  19:^3-a  fairly  represenUtlve  year  as  to  out- 
DUt-^^tS  rJ^ilk  production  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
l^S^JSotS  poSnds  Of  this  quantity.  44  7  percent  went  Into 
butSSrTs  por^nt  was  con.«umed  a.s  fluid  milk;  5  2  percent  went 
rntocbeese,  Vlth  Cheddar  accounting  for  4  percent;  most  of  the 
remalndVT  into  evap'-rate-.l.  condensed,  and  pcwdereo  milk.  Into 
I«  criaL  or  else  fod  to  calves  It  Is  mv  understanding  that 
aS>ut^e-thUd  of  the  milk  produced  In  Wisconsin  goes  Into 
cK.i  but  :t  !s  alsc.  mv  understanding  'hat  when  prices  get  out 
of  line,  such  milk  can  be  readily  diverted  to  ^^^^r  and  other 
mUk  p^ducts.  That  -.s  to  say,  the  price  structure  for  ^he  rartous 
"airy  products  and  for  the  entire  country  as  an  ^^erreUted  whole 
even  Uiough  prices  may  vary  considerably  between  the  different 
regions. 

When  the  matter  Is  looked  at  from  this  ,^^g\«;,  Chedd^  to^ts 
become  almost  mlcir^rrplc  Tn  terms  of  milk  ''"P^^^ °^.S^«f " 
from  Canada  In  1936  amounted  to  about  one-tenth  of  ^  Pf^cent  oj 
our  milk  production  So  far  as  concerns  any  adverse  eff^  of  ^ch 
Siports  on  prices  of  butterfat.  It  1..  difficult  ^o  under^d  why 
anrdalryman  should  lose  so  much  as  a  minutes  sleep  over  the 

*  There  Is  one  respect  however.  In  which  the  dairyman's  position 
was  undoubtedlv  unsatt8factor>-  In  1936  and  that  Is  in  reg*'^  *« 
feed  costs  In  relation  to  butterfat  pr:ces,  feed  costs  were  higher 
than  in  the  predepresslon  period  In  terms  of  1920-34  as  100,  the 
butLrfat-feed  grain  ratio  stood,  in  1936.  at  88.  In  1935.  howcv«^ 
U  stood  at  only  74  and  m  1934  at  65.  And  if  "O*  a^PO"^^"' 
Cheddar  had  been  Imported  In  1936.  the  ratio  would  have  been 
practically  the  same  as  It  was.  The  trade  agreement  with  Canada 
was  net  responsible  for  higher  co.«t5  of  feed  and  had  practically 
no  effect  on  prces  of  butterfat  Hence  the  adverse  situation  with 
respect  to  the  feed  ratio  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  uade 
agreement. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  side  of  the  picture,  namely,  what 
the  dairy  Industry  eets  out  of  this  trade-agreements  program  as 
agaliKst  what  It  surrenders.  I  can  well  imagine  many  listeners 
already  asking  themselves  this  question.  At  the  Eau  Claire  meet- 
ing one  of  mv  critics  put  the  question  pointedly  from  the  plat- 
fonn  and  although  I  thought  I  bad  answered  it  in  my  formal 
remarks,  I  went  to  the  trouble  of  answering  It  again.  This  tims 
I  serve  notice  that  1  am  answering  It  hero  and  now. 

The  answer  Is  that  the  dairy  inda=;try  gets  two  kinds  of  bene- 
fits and  these  benefits  unquestionably  far  outweigh  any  PO"^Dl« 
damage  that  can  have  resulted  from  Increased  imports  of  Cheddar. 
The  first  and  most  important  Is  the  increased  domestic  buying 
power  for  dalrj  products  that  results  from  the  Increased  economic 
activity  and  employm-ni  to  which  the  trade-agreemenU  progrwn 
contributes.  The  second  Is  the  tendency  of  trade  agreements. 
Insofar  as  they  restore  foreign  markets  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts to  check  the  diversion  of  land  and  labor  from  production 
of  eiport  crops  to  dairying  and  thus  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  new 
intemai  competition  upon  the  dairy  pnce  structure  This  second 
point  is  self-explanatory,  and  I  need  not  dwell  on  It.  That  rela- 
Uvely  low  prices  of  staple  farm  products  tend  to  encourage  ex- 
pansion of  dairying  or  other  types  of  enterprise  In  which  the  re- 
turns are  relatlvelv  better.  Is  well  known  Insofar,  therefore,  as 
we  restore  export  ouUets  for  cotton,  wheat,  pork  products,  and 
so  forth,  we  arrest  this  tendency 

The  first  point — the  expansion  of  domestic  market  outlets  for 

dairy   products   as    the    result    of    trade    agreements— is  less    fully 

appreciated      And  yet  it  Ues  at  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  Canadian  agreement  itself  sufQces  to  lilustrute  what  I  mean. 

In   1929   we  exported   some   $900,000,000    of    producU   to   Canada; 
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but  by  1932  this  figure  had  declined  to  less  than  $250,000,000. 
^Suppose  that.  In  consequence  of  the  agreement  we  regain  even  a 
substantial  part  of  this  lost  trade  as  we  are  Already  beginning 
to  do.  Consider  what  that  means  In  terms  of  Increased  employ- 
ment and  purchasing  power  for  products  of  both  farm  and  fac- 
tory right  here  In  our  own  home  market.  Even  on  the  basis 
of  the  Canadian  agreement  alone  as  I  pointed  out  at  Eau  Claire, 
it  is  Impossible  for  me  to  see  how  anything  but  good  can  come 
to  the  dairy  Industry  when  this  phase  of  the  matter  Is  considered. 
Pew  domestic  industries  are  so  sensitive  to  the  upswings  and 
downswings  of  consumer  buying  power  as  the  dairy  Industry. 
Chart  the  relative  movement  of  butterfat  prices  and  of  industrial 
pay  rolls  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  15  years  and  you 
win  find  that  they  move  in  close  harmony  throughout  the  entire 
period. 

After  all.  the  thing  that  is  most  Important  for  the  dairyman  Is  a 
piroeperous  domestic  market.  If,  in  order  to  make  that  market 
prosperous,  a  few  competing  Imports  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
country,  that  Is  a  small  price  to  pay.  The  short-sightedness  of  the 
contrary  view  was  conclusively  demonstrated  during  the  depres- 
sion. In  1930  Smoot-Hawleyism  had  Its  way.  Imports  of  Cheddar, 
as  Indeed  of  almost  every  agriculttiral  product  that  could  be  pro- 
duced at  all  In  this  country  at  anything  less  than  a  prohibitive 
cost,  were  shut  out  of  coir  markets  by  a  virtually  prohibitive  tariff. 
Yet  the  price  of  Cheddar  did  not  rise;  on  the  contrary.  It  fell  to 
disastrously  low  levels.  At  one  time  it  hovered  between  8  and  9 
cents  a  pound,  and  yet  scarcely  a  pound  was  being  imported.  The 
same  thing  was  true,  broadly  speaking,  for  agriculture  as  a  whole. 
In  the  very  years  when  Imports  of  farm  products  were  smallest 
farm  income  was  lowest. 

The  prohibitive  Hawley-Smoot  rates  did  not  rescue  agriculture 
In  this  country  from  the  depression;  they  merely  plunged  it  deeper 
into  depression.  What  boots  It  for  farmers  to  have  possession,  not 
of  90  or  95  percent  but  of  100  percent  of  the  domestic  market  for 
every  product  that  can  be  grown  In  the  United  States,  If  me«m- 
whUe  gross  farm  income  falls  from  $11JKX).000.000  to  $5,300,000,000, 
as  it  did  between  1029  and  1933?  Which  Is  better  for  the  producers 
of  Cheddar  cheeee:  Complete  possession  of  the  dcMnestlc  market 
(99.84  percent,  to  be  exact) ,  with  prices  averaging  10  cents  a  pound, 
production  around  370.000.000  pounds,  and  gross  Income  around 
$37,000,000?  That  was  the  story  for  1932.  Or  1b  It  better  to  have 
possession  of  nearly  98  percent  of  the  domestic  market  (97.78  per- 
cent, to  be  exact),  but  with  prices  averaging  163  cents,  production 
over  490.000,000  poiinds  and  exceeding  all  records,  and  gross  Income 
in  excess  of  $75,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  1932  figure?  That 
is  the  story  for  1936.  As  one  Congressman  expressed  it,  in  over- 
simplified form  during  the  recent  debate  on  renewal  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  would  you  rather  have.  100  percent  of 
nothing  or  98  percent  of  something? 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  the  foregoing  figures  that 
all  of  the  gains  In  1936  are  due  to  trade  agreements,  any  more  than 
that  all  of  our  troubles  after  1929  were  due  to  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Act.  We  all  know  that  the  factors  making  for  depression  and  re- 
covery are  numerous  and  complex.  I  do  submit,  however,  that  our 
tariff  policy  was  one  ma)or  factor  In  bringing  on  and  deepening 
the  depression.  I  likewise  contend  that  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram is  not  only  contributing  substantially  to  economic  recovery 
but  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  more  durable  recovery  than 
we  can  possibly  exjiect  to  have  without  a  further  ei^Minslon  of  our 
foreign  trade  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  commercial  policy. 

I  take  it  that  what  really  cotmts  for  dairymen,  after  all.  la  income. 
Mere  nm»iir»««  of  imports — the  difference,  for  example,  between 
1  and  11.000,000  pounds  of  Cheddar — pays  no  dividends.  You  may 
try.  if  you  like,  to  buy  automobiles,  radios,  clothing,  and  other 
articles  by  offering  your  tradesnah  a  roll  at  fancy,  gilt-edged  eer- 
tlflcatea  showing  that  no  imports  are  oomlng  In.  Instead  of  oAerlBg 
him  real  money,  but  you  probably  wont  have  miuh  luck.  If, 
through  the  pursuit  ctf  a  tariff  policy  which  enables  you  to  sell 
more  milk  at  better  piicea,  the  Government  fosters  an  increase  in 
your  income,  Is  not  that  tha  add  teat?  What  are  a  few  million 
pounds  of  imported  cheese  compared  to  the  expansion  in  dcHneatic 
buying  power  and  consumption  which  economic  recovery  and  an 
improved  standard  of  living  for  our  people  inevitably  portend? 

What  infcM-med  person  docs  not  know  that  our  per  capita  con- 
simiption  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  although  trending  upward 
during  the  past  20  years,  is  stlU  far  below  the  average  require- 
ment on  the  iMuls  of  sound  nutritional  standards?  Millions  of 
our  peculation  In  the  lower-lnoome  groups  fall  to  obtain  the 
quantitlee  cd  milk  and  other  dairy  products  that  they  ought  to 
have.  Studies  have  been  made  which  leave  no  doubt  of  this. 
Other  surveys  have  been  made,  on  the  basis  of  studies  of  family 
budgets  among  nonfarm  families,  which  show  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and  milk  iMt)duets  as  rising 
incomaa  make  possible  larger  per  capita  expenditures  for  food. 
Thus  it  was  foimd  that,  when  the  average  annual  per  ci4>ita  ex- 
penditure for  food  was  from  $30  to  $00,  the  average  estimated 
ccnsumptlooi  of  milk  was  about  125  pounda.  When  the  annual 
per  c^ita  food  expenditure  was  between  $00  and  $80.  average 
per  capita  consumption  of  milk  Jumped  to  330  pounds;  between 
$90  and  $120,  It  roee  to  270  pounds;  between  $120  and  $150,  to 
340  pounds;  and  so  on. 

Implicit  In  such  figures  Is  a  challenge  to  the  dairy  Industry, 
and  to  the  entire  country,  that  means  far  more  to  the  dairy 
industry  Itself  than  any  question  of  a  few  million  pounds  of 
cheese  imports.    How  to  raise  standards  at  living  for  great  maswcs 


of  our  people  that  are  now.  In  the  words  of  the  President,  "ill- 
housed,  111 -clothed,  ill -fed" — there  is  something  to  awaken  the 
best  that  Is  In  you,  not  alone  because  of  Its  humanltarlanlsm, 
but  because  it  will  pay  out  In  dollars  and  cents  right  In  your 
own  Industry.  Need  I  add  that  one  of  the  chief  ways  to  put 
people  back  to  work,  keep  them  at  work,  and  thus  raise  living 
standards.  Is  to  promote  a  healthy  foreign  trade  and,  by  so  doing, 
a  more  complete  and  effective  application  of  our  material  and 
human  resources  than  Is  possible  imder  a  policy  of  economio 
isolation? 

In  the  trial  of  all  issues  in  court,  the  party  that  has  the 
affirmative  is  entitled  to  a  rebuttal.  In  collaboration  with 
the  excellent  economists  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  I  have  prepared  such  a  rebuttal,  and 
submit  it  herewith: 

ItXPLT   TO   STATI   DEPASTlIXirr 

To  the  staff  of  the  State  Department,  sheltered  from  the 
rigors  of  economic  conflict,  the  statements  contained  In  our 
petition  regarding  the  tariff  on  dairy  imxlucts  may  appear 
to  be  mere  theories  to  be  argued  over  by  arm-chair  econ- 
omists. But  to  the  3.000,000  dairy  farmers  of  this  country, 
these  so-called  theories  are  translated  into  economic  results 
that  mean  profit  or  bankruptcy  for  them.  Tht  Department 
officials  have  verbosely  quoted  many  statistics  to  point  out 
that  our  theories  are  incorrect,  but  the  economic  facts  remain 
regardless  of  how  statistics  are  twisted  and  misquoted  to  dis- 
prove them.  Dairy  tarifTs  are  beneficial  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers, and  unless  they  are  maintained,  dairy  fanners  can- 
not secure  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

The  comments  of  the  State  Department  may  be  divided 
into  three  general  headings.  First,  they  attempt  to  show 
that  dairy  farmers  have  not  been  hurt  by  the  trade -agree- 
ments program.  Second,  they  maintain  that  even  if  dairy 
farmers  have  suffered  direct  injury,  general  gains  have  more 
than  offset  direct  losses.  Finally,  they  quibble  over  certain 
words  used  in  our  petition.  We  will  take  up  specific  state- 
ments which  they  have  made  under  these  three  general 
headings. 

STATEICENTS  CONCKSmNC  DIKBCT  If  I  t'lg  Or  TKADC  ACXBlCKim 

First.  The  DeiMutment  states  that  duty  reductions  to  date 
have  been  confined  to  certain  types  of  cheese  and  cream. 
(P.  2,  par.  2.)  This  Is  true,  but  dairy  farmers  have  been 
given  no  assurance  that  further  reductions  on  these  and 
other  dairy  products  will  not  be  made  in  the  future.  In 
fact,  it  is  definitely  known  that  an  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  recently  been  sounding  out  dairy  leaden 
in  the  Middle  West  with  regard  to  reducing  the  tariff  on 
butter  to  8  cents  per  poimd.  Moreover,  duty  reductions  on 
both  milk  and  cream  as  well  as  further  reductions  on  cheese 
and  potssible  increasing  of  quotas  arc  b^ng  considered  in 
the  pending  Canadian  agreement. 

Because  of  the  interrelationship  between  prices  of  all 
dairy  products,  the  reduction  of  first  one  duty  and  then 
another  under  the  trade-agreements  program  will  eventually 
undermine  the  entire  dairy  tariff  structure. 

Second.  The  Department  says:  "Analysis  of  the  trend  of 
imports  of  cheese  in  relation  to  domestic  prices  discloses  no 
evidence  whatever  that  such  increases  as  have  occurred  in 
Imports  have  played  any  material  part  in  the  domestio 
price  situatton"  (p.  2,  par.  4) . 

Domestic  cheese  prices  depend  chiefly  on  two  factors: 
First,  domestic  supply  and  demuid  conditions  and,  second, 
the  tariff  and  world  prices.  If  t^  effect  of  one  of  these 
factors  is  to  be  studied,  the  effect  of  the  other  must  be 
eliminated.  The  State  Department  has  no  reason  to  say 
that  the  tariff  reduction  has  been  ineffective  merely  beeaune 
domestic  priceg  rose  undn*  greatly  improved  conditions  ol 
domestic  demand.  Domestic  prices  in  1937  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  several  cents  higher  if  the  tariff  had  not 
been  reduced.  Of  course,  the  State  D^Mtrtment  wotdd  like 
us  to  believe  that  they  were  largely  responsiUe  for  the  im- 
proved domestic  conditions,  but  we  win  show  the  fallacy  of 
that  argument  in  the  second  section  of  this  statement. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  tariff  reduction  on  cheese  inlces  by  comparing 
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doimeatk  batter  and  cheese  pr  ces.    Normally,  the  wholesale 
pri«  of  twins  at  WUconsin  li  equal  to  approximaUly  one-   [ 
ball  the  prtce  oi  M-Kore  bitter  at  Chicago.    These  two   | 
prices  have  moved  up  and  dorn  together  with  copgJderaMe   | 
retrolartty  In  the  past  4  years     If  cheese  prices  become  too 
tou-   farmers  ship  more  milk   o  creameries;  if  butter  prices 
be<txne  u»  tow.  they  ship  note  milk  to  cheese  factories. 
However,  it  takes  a  few  weelLs  for  farmers  to  realtee  that 
prices  are  oat  of  Une.    IiBme<  iately  foUowing  tiie  sifning  of 
thK-  Canadian  tratte  agreemen ..  cheese  prices  began  to  drop, 
wtjile  butter  prices  continued  to  rise.    In   February    1936. 
chesse  prices  were  fully  2  cei  ts  below  their  normal  relation 
to  butter.     As  time  went  on.  laore  and  more  farmers  shifted 
fr';.m  cheese  factories  to  creanerie*.  and  by  April  the  price 
of  butter  was  pulled  down  tc  its  normal  relation  to  cheese 
prxes. 

Third.  The  Department  sa  rs  that  Imports  have  equaled 
le»s  than  1  percent  of  total  d(  mestlc  production. 

Dairy  farmers  when  faced  with  lower  prices  receive  little 
f^Titi>Ty»i^*«  irosn  the  faet  tJ  tat  the  imports  causing  these 
lower  priccB  amount  to  only  «  small  percoU  o<  our  domestic 
pi.oducUon.  It  is  self-eviden ;  that  the  tariff  seta  a  ceiUng 
for  d^^^^t^  prices  in  refaUioa  to  foreign  prices.  This  ceU- 
Ing  is  effective  whether  imiorts  come  in  large  quantities 
or  in  small  quantities..  Whei  ever  domestic  prices  rise  above 
forciga  prices  piua  the  tariff,  imports  rush  in  and  domestic 
prices  fall.  Domestic  prices  i  &ay  gei  out  o<  line  with  foreign 
prices  for  a  few  days  becaus;  of  the  time  ret^iired  to  com- 
plete importing  traaaactioiM  but  importers  are  always  on 
the  alert  to  make  proAts  ant  imports  soon  begin  to  flow  in. 
Traders  on  the  fTTi-hn'^*«  frequenOy  anticipate  these  im- 
ports, and  domestic  prices  f  Ul  before  the  imports  actually 
arrive  However,  eithar  the  imports  or  the  threat  of  im- 
ports win  mean  lower  prices  to  domestic  i>roduoers, 

y\irtbermorc,  If  1  percen  ol  our  production  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  State  Department.  It  is  also  important  to  the 
domestic  prodixer.  In  the  fltcal  year  ending  June  30.  Ifl37. 
ret  Imports  of  dairy  produc  s  equalled  almost  1.000.000.000 
poimds  of  mflk  eqntvmlent.  1  domestic  pnxXocers  had  been 
gtwn  this  addlttooal  markrt  for  their  products,  storage 
stocks  could  have  been  reduc  ;d  to  more  neariy  normal  levels 
and  ttie  whole  level  of  doioestlc  prtcea  would  have  been 
raised.  Moreover,  if  tartffs  are  stffl  further  reduced,  addi- 
tional vnhmies  of  Imports  ^rtn  rash  in  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers win  he  stffl  fnrthcr  d<  prlved  of  their  rightful  market. 


rmi< 

At  thiB  point,  it  Is  neeosw^  to  gtwc  a  brief  analysts  of  how 
domeaiic  prices  are  afltcted  I  y  the  tariff.  It  Is  ai^iarent  that 
those  who  prepared  the  SUite  Department  answer  have  a 
very  faulty  etaweptfcm  of  tin  rdatkmahlp.  Such  an  analysis 
can  beat  be  made  by  osin^  duiiirst.lc  axxl  forelffi  batter 


prioca.    Butter  prioea  demo  «mte  this  more  clearly  than 
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butter  ia  a  more  homogeneoos 
Bxyve  together  in  general  but 
typea.  it  is  dUlnilt  to  compare 


same  as  92-score  butter  in  tlie  United  States:  and  If  we  had 
no  tariff,  tbeae  prioea  wnuki  be  praclically  the  sasoe. 

It  must  be  reaUaed  that  tta  t  factocs  affecting  doaqestic  and 
forein  butter  prioca  are  trsneoAoaaiy  coaaplex.  Butter  is 
hdnc  pcodMoed  ooBstaatly  h  all  oowtrlca  of  the  warld.  taut 
the  peak  ct  pfoduettoo  cobm  •  at  different  times  inr  different 
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lowest,  because  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  two  of  the  three 
most  important  butter-exportiBg  countries  in  the  world,  are 
located  in  the  Southern  HemLsphere  and  have  winter  when  we 
are  having  summer.  Consequently,  the  spread  between  our 
prices  and  foreign  prices  narrows  m  the  summer  and  wideas 
in  tlie  winter.  For  this  reason,  imports  are  greatest  during 
November  to  March. 

PVICX    ETFECTS    Off    IMPOKTS    CONTTNCE   THROUCHOTTr    THX   TXAK 

However,  price  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  winter  months. 
Large  quantities  of  butter  must  be  stored  during  our  flush 
pnxTuctlon  season.  This  storage  season  begins  on  the  west 
x»ast  as  early  as  March  15.  and  by  May  1  in  the  Central  West, 
»ntlnuing  until  about  August  15  to  September  1.  During 
our  storage  season  there  are  no  imports  from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  In  spite  of  this  condition,  the  jxjssibility  of 
imports  of  foreign  butter  produced  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere durin-T  OUT  winter  and  high -cost -production  season, 
which  Is  their  flush  and  low-cost  season,  has  an  effect  upon 
our  summer  prices.  A  cold-storage  operator  will  not  buy  but- 
ter unless  he  expects  the  price  to  rise  by  the  time  the  butter 
must  be  moved  out  of  storage.  If  foreign  butter  can  be  Im- 
ported at  low  prices  during  the  out-of -storage  season,  an 
operator  will  refuse  to  purchase  butter  in  the  summer.  In 
this  case,  summer  butter  markets  win  be  glutted  and  pro- 
ducers will  receive  ruinously  low  prices. 

Domestic  farmers  therefore  suffer  from  competition  even 
when  there  are  no  Immediate  imports.  A  few  extra  cents 
per  pound  at  a  time  when  he  produces  most  at  lowest  cost  is 
of  more  benefit  than  high  prices  at  low-productitm  time.  For 
example,  the  Land  O  Lakes  Creameries.  Inc.,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  store  large  quantities  of  butter  during  the  spring  and 
suromer  season,  but  experience  has  proved  that  it  must  be 
stored  at  farm  prices  below  the  prices  at  which  foreign  butter 
wtQ  find  our  market  during  the  fall  and  winter  season.  The 
\  purchase  of  market  surphises  does  materially  affect  prices, 
and  cooperatives  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration are  a  real  factor  in  these  purchases  so  far  as  domestic 
marketings  art  concerned,  but  all  the^r  efforts  are  for  naught 
when  foreign  butter  arrives. 

TABxrrs  AI9  pmoiruana  Dxnu>rc  DaoucBT  rxxiooe 
I       The    tariff    helps    to    maintain    domestic    prices    during 
!  periods  of  adverse  weather  conditions  and  the  reduced  pro- 
duction is  partially  offset  by  higher  prices.     If  it  were  not 
for  the  tariff  foreign  dairy  products  would  rush  in  during 
drought   years   to    a   much   greater    extent    than    they    do 
I   now.  and  domestic  producers  would  be  faced  with  both  low 
production  and  low  prices.      We  ask  for  tariff  protection 
BOW  90  that  we  will  not  have  to  ask  for  relief  at  some  future 
date. 

During  the  crop  year  beginning  June  1.  1934,  the  spread 
between  New  York  and  London  butter  prices  averaged  12.6 
cents  per  pound.  In  the  more  normal  year  beginning  June 
I,  1935.  the  spread  narrowed  to  8.5  cents,  but  with  the 
drought  in  1936.  it  widened  to  10.8  cents.  Since  business 
ccmditions  remained  about  the  same  in  these  years  most 
of  the  variation  in  price  spreads  can  be  attributed  to  weather 
conditions  in  the  United  States. 

ACTUAL   SPWCASe    AKK    WHNn   THAI*    APVAKEIfT  9PltEil9S 

A  price  spread  equivalent  to  that  in  1935  adds  $180,000,000 
to  the  incomes  of  domesuc  producers  in  addition  to  the 
indirect  effect  o*  higher  butter  prices  on  the  price  of  all 
other  dairy  prodticts.  However,  actual  gains  from  the  tariff 
are  even  greater  because  many  exporting  countries  are  pay- 
ing exp(»^  subsidies.  Argentina  paid  a  bonus  to  dairymen 
in  1936  ranging  from  2  25  to  4.5  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  France 
paid  an  export  subsidy  on  butter  during  1936  equal  to  about 
Ig  cents  per  pound.  It  is  also  deflnitely  known  that  export 
subeldffs  were  paid  by  Estonia.  In  New  Zealand  the  Govern- 
ment purchases  all  butter  at  about  21  cents  per  pound  and 
seUs  it  for  what  it  will  bring. 

BcntsssToifs  KEOvrr  nfrorrs 

The  State  Department  has  indicated  that  domestic  prices 
are  lowest  when  imports  are  smallest   ip.  5,  par.  2).     They 
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would  almost  Imply  that  the  lack  of  Imports  caused  the 
low  domestic  prices  ard  that  if  imports  were  shut  out 
altogether,  domestic  producers  would  be  faced  with  ruinously 
low  prices.  Such  a  proposition  is  obviously  In  error.  High 
imports  &re  associated  with  high  domestic  prices  and  low 
imports  are  associated  with  low  domestic  prices,  but  tiiere 
is  no  casual  relationship  between  them. 

When  domestic  prices  are  very  low,  as  they  were  in  1932, 
the  14 -cent  tariff  on  butter  leaves  very  little  for  foreign  pro- 
ducers after  they  have  paid  shipping  costs  to  this  country. 
In  June  1932  the  jwlce  of  92-score  butter  in  New  York  fell 
to  16.99  cents  per  pound.  Exporting  countries  would  have 
received  only  2.99  cents  after  they  had  paid  the  tariff.  Any 
schoolboy  could  see  why  Imports  were  small  at  that  time. 
However,  if  there  had  been  no  tariff,  exporting  countries 
would  have  received  16.99  cents  for  their  butter  less  1  or  2 
cents  transportation  costs.  In  June  1932  the  price  of  butter 
in  Denmark  was  only  13.2  cents  per  pound,  so  the  Danes 
could  have  made  a  tidy  profit  by  shipping  to  the  United 
States  If  we  had  had  no  tariff. 

DOMXSnC   PRODTTCEKS    ASS   INTCHBSTSO   IN   FBICZ   SPREADS 

The  above  example  shows  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
compare  quantities  of  imports  with  domestic  prices.  Tlie 
quantity  of  goods  imported  is  largely  a  result  of  the  spread 
between  foreign  and  domestic  prices.  This  spread  is  affected 
by  many  constantly  changing  factors.  But,  and  this  is  im- 
portant, the  spread  cannot  for  any  length  of  time  exceed 
the  tariff  nunus  export  subsidies  plus  transportation  costs 
from  the  foreign  country.  The  tariff  sets  a  ceiling  for  do- 
mestic prices  and  if  the  ceiling  is  reduced,  domestic  prices 
are  also  reduced. 

Fourth.  The  Department  claims  that  imiwrts  of  Cheddar 
cheese  have  been  too  small  to  affect  domestic  prices  (p.  3, 
par.  2). 

The  above  analysis  with  respect  to  butter  prices  is  equally 
applicable  to  cheese  prices.  Prom  the  above  it  is  obvious 
that  no  matter  how  many  statistics  are  quoted  showing  that 
domestic  cheese  prices  have  risen  or  that  imports  of  cheese 
have  t)een  very  small,  the  ceiling  for  domestic  cheese  prices 
has  been  reduced  from  7  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents  per 
pound  above  world  cheese  prices.  Even  though  domestic 
cheese  prices  have  risen  during  the  years  in  which  trade 
agreements  have  been  effective,  these  prices  imdoubtedly 
would  have  been  from  1  to  2  cents  higher  if  the  tariff  had 
not  been  reduced.  Furthermore,  in  April  1938,  American 
cheese  prices  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  vrere  the 
lowest  they  have  been  since  1935. 

Fifth.  The  Department  says  that  other  types  of  cheese  on 
which  duties  have  been  reduced  are  not  competitive  with 
domestic  cheeses  (p.  3,  par.  2).  The  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  both  Edam  and  Qouda  cheeses  are  produced  in  the 
United  States  under  the  same  names  as  the  imported  Dutch 
cheeses.  Production  of  these  types  extends  from  New  York 
to  Wiscc»isin.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  produced, 
there  are  no  production  figures  available,  but  these  cheeses 
compare  with  their  respective  imported  types  in  flavor,  tex- 
ture, quality,  and  method  of  packaging. 

Gruy^re  processed  cheese,  a  Swiss  processed  cheese,  is  not 
produced  in  the  United  States  imder  the  same  name.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  difference  between  the  domestic  processed 
Swiss  cheese  and  the  Gruyere  processed  cheese  that  is  im- 
ported. No  data  exist  as  to  the  size  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  this  type  of  cheese,  but  it  is  a  sizable  industry 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  is  in  direct 
competition  with  the  Gruyere  inrocessed  cheese. 

In  1936,  40,078,000  pounds  of  Swiss  cheese  were  produced 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  much  of  this  cheese  Is  equal  in  flavor,  texture,  and 
quality  to  the  imported  product. 

Sixth.  TTie  Department  states  the  effect  of  duty  reductions 
on  the  price  of  milk  has  been  inflnlteslmal  (p.  4,  par.  1). 
This  view  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  relationship 


between  imports  and  domestic  prices.  If  It  were  true  that 
tl»  reduced  duties  did  not  lower  prices  for  the  particular 
products  in  question,  then  it  would  follow  that  these  reduced 
duties  did  not  affect  the  price  of  milk.  However,  we  have 
shown  that  the  reduced  duties  have  affected  domestic  prices. 
Because  of  the  interrelationship  between  all  dairy  prices,  the 
reduced  duties  on  cheese  ha\re  also  reduced  the  price  of  but- 
ter, cream,  and  whole  milk.  The  price  effects  have  been 
obsctired  by  the  general  rising  price  level,  but  if  these  factors 
could  be  removed,  it  would  be  evident  that  the  price  of  milk 
and  cream  has  been  lowered  because  of  the  trade-agreement* 
program. 

Seventh.  The  Department  says,  '"Hie  decline  In  dairy 
prices  in  very  recent  months  has  obviously  not  been  caused 
by  imports"  tp.  15,  par.  3).  It  is  true  that  the  quantity 
of  imports  of  dairy  products  in  the  first  4  months  of  1938 
are  much  below  those  In  the  similar  period  in  1937.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  remembered  that  the  general  price  level 
in  the  United  States  has  fallen  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  it  has  in  most  foreign  countries,  in  spite  of  the  alleged 
beneficial  effects  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  and  that 
a  relatively  low  production  of  dairy  products  is  anticipated 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  next  few  months. 
Furthermore,  milk  production  in  the  United  States  has 
been  the  highest  on  record,  lliis  is  an  abnormal  situation, 
and  if  it  continues  for  several  years  dairymen  will  be  bank- 
rupt. However,  dairy  farmers  hope  that  demand  conditions 
will  improve  in  the  United  States  so  that  the  tariff  will  once 
more  be  a  benefit  to  them.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  European  butter  prices  will  remain  as  high  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  present  decline  In  dairy 
prices  is  largely  due  to  other  causes,  storage  operators  will 
be  very  skeptical  about  buj^ng  butter  and  cheese  until  they 
have  some  indication  that  the  State  Department  will  not 
further  reduce  the  duties  on  dairy  products.  With  the  tre- 
mendous production  In  the  United  States,  It  is  extremely 
Impwrtant  that  storage  operators  be  given  every  encoursige- 
ment  possible  to  remove  the  large  surpluses  from  the  market 

Eighth.  The  Department  indicates  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  statement  that  the  Lenroot-Taber 
Act  might  be  modified  (p.  18,  last  paragraph).  Of  course, 
dairymen  are  very  happy  to  have  so  emphatic  a  statement 
from  the  State  Department  on  this  point.  However,  the 
air  in  Washington  was  so  filled  with  nunor  to  the  effect  that 
the  Department  had  considered  modifying  the  act  that  a 
representative  of  the  dairy  Industry  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information  and  asked  them  if 
the  Lenroot-Taber  Act  might  be  modified.  The  chairman 
replied  that  the  committee  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
answer  the  question. 

Ninth.  The  Department  says  that  butter  i»1ces  do  not  go 
down  on  the  day  that  shipments  of  foreign  butter  arrive 
(pp.  19-20).  We  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  prices  drop 
several  cents  at  the  exact  moment  that  a  boatload  of  butter 
is  docked.  As  mentioned  above,  traders  frequently  anticipate 
these  imports  and  prices  may  drop  several  da3r8  before  the 
butter  arrives  or  is  supposed  to  arrive.  Furthermore,  dealers 
may  buy  foreign  butter  to  be  delivered  at  some  future  date. 
Consequently,  price  changes  may  show  little  relation  to  the 
particular  day  imports  arrive.  However,  the  threat  and 
actual  arrival  of  imports  do  cause  sudden  price  drops,  as 
when  prices  dropped  from  40.5  cents  per  pound  In  New  York 
on  December  20,  1937,  to  34.5  cents  on  December  30.  Im- 
ports were  largely  responsible  for  this  very  rapid  drop  in 
prices,  even  though  producers  were  protected  with  a  14-cent 
tariff.  If  the  tariff  had  been  lower,  the  injury  to  domestic 
producers  would  have  been  even  more  disastrous. 

STA1KMENT8   CONCKSmWG    ENDIXCCT  SXKZnTS   rmOM   TEABS   AOEtSMEMW 

First,  the  Department  says  that  by  expanding  market  out- 
lets at  home  and  abroad  for  our  great  export  crops,  trade 
agreements  check  the  diversion  to  dairying  of  land  used 
in  the  production  of  such  crops  (p.  4,  par.  3).    Dairymen 
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In  lt37  tt  increased  to  tMi.- 

ai«  dlvktod  Into  airicultnral 

that  agrlcoltare.  as  tBual. 

I  ioA  ai  the  dmL   Acrtcuharal  ex- 

of  1M7  hKreaaed  tar  *-l  percent 

i^amM  iMiiiatifci  iiltiiril  ex- 

At  tl»  asme  ttaas.  oompetl- 

tay  MLft  DBTvent.  Don- 


ports  hi  tbs  ftrst  li  Bonthi 
the  suK  period  la 
tagr«7J 


■gileuiimal  hapoKs  bf  M 


The 


„       la  tiM  fiat  U 
MtzM  of  |39IJta.0t^  m  the 

P^VKM  of  IhS 

Stall 
o(  Its  sMMty 


(o 


ports  by  22.1  percent  aad  non- 
Tbe  balaaoe  of  trade 
iports  and  ssrlealtural 
from  an  unfavorahle  haJanrr  of 
•f  i8M  to  aa  unfavar- 
mm  parted  tn  1S3T.  the 
In  the  lanonl  balaaoe  of  trade. 
ivlU  imfa  to  dve  nMte  tangihle 
our  fordgB  aaarhau  (or 


laroi  prodttou  bolan  dalr '  famocs  wlU  bt  vUUog  to  oon- 
^dsr  flvliM  19  Um  amirtd  banoflts  ol  una  protoition. 

kd.  Tte  DwartaMo   layt,  "The  othtr  aia^or  trps  oi 
McnilBC  to  the  4a  ry  kidmUf  grows  out  o<  thi  en- 


tmytng  power  for  dairy  prodaets  fendttug 
from  tbe  tncretwed  eoonomic  acttrtty  and  empteyaamt  to 
wUch  a  aoond  expansion  of  oar  foreicn  trade  Inevitably 
eontritn^es-  (p  4.  last  par).  If  high  tariffs  were  the 
principal  factor  prereiiting  the  estabbshment  of  a  Utopia 
in  this  country,  it  seems  strsnge  that  soch  tariffs  were  not 
removed  long  ago  PVjt  many  years,  economists  have  been 
atteraptii*  to  find  a  means  of  maintaining  indastrial  activ- 
ity at  a  high  level  Sofne  have  sugges*ed  a  stable  dollar, 
others  have  sa«?e«ted  Government  regulation  of  the  bank- 
ing system  and  still  others  beiJeve  In  Goverrunent  spending. 
Now  the  State  Department  telk  us  that  aU  we  have  to  do 
is  to  cut  our  tariffs  and  evwythlng  will  be  rosy. 

The  Department  argnes  as  follows:  In  1W8  the  highest 
tariff  which  we  ever  had  became  effective.  Inunedlately 
thereafter,  prices  and  industrial  activity  rapidly  declined. 
Ot  course,  the  deciine  started  in  the  fall  of  1919.  but  no 
doubt  this  was  due  to  the  anticipation  of  higher  tariffs  the 
following  year  By  1937,  under  the  'bencficient  tnfli»ence' 
of  the  trade-agreements  program,  industrial  production  was 
the  highest  that  it  had  been  since  1929  and  the  total  na- 
tional income  wae  the  highest  which  it  had  been  since  1930  ' 
The  theory  soun<te  very  nice  if  you  do  not  Investigate  it  too 

carefolly. 

However,  the  State  Department  has  failed  to  continue  its 
analogy  after  the  high  pomt  In  19r7.    By  Manh  1938  indus- 
trwd  pro<tortion  in  the  United  States  had  reached  the  lowest 
point  since  1934.    The  drop  was  much  more  rapid  than  that 
occinrtng  in  other  important  countries  of  the  world.    Fac- 
tory pay  roils  stood  at  70  percent  of  the  1924-29  level.    Un- 
employment has  bf^pH  rapidly  increasing.     If  the  State  De- 
partment wishes  credit   for  the  rise  in  Industrial   produc- 
tion from  1932  to  1937.  it  must  also  be  wilUng  to  take  the 
blame  for  the  fall  in  the  latter  part  of  1937  and  1938.    Fur- 
thermore, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the 
trade  agreements  did  not  become  effective  until   193«  and 
therefore  could  not  have  affected  national  income  from  IOT2 
to  1935.     The  whole  idea  that  trade  agreements  will  have 
any  great  eSTe-ct  on  business  conditions  in  the  entire  United 
States  is  preposterous 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  further  shown  by  ana- 
lyring  farm  income  data.  In  1932.  total  cash  farm  income 
tn  the  United  States  was  $4,328,000,000  and  the  cash  Income 
from  dairy  products  was  $991,000,000.  By  1934.  during 
which  time  only  one  trade  agreement  became  effective,  cash 
farm  InccMne  had  increased  to  $<J4fi.0OO.0OO  and  cash  in- 
come from  dairy  products  to  $1,133,000,000.  In  1935,  when 
the  agreements  with  Belgium,  Haiti,  and  Sweden  became 
effective,  cash  farm  Income  Increased  to  $7^90,900^)00  and 
cash  income  from  dairy  products  to  $  1.289 .000 jOOO.  It  Is 
obvious  that  trade  agreements  were  not  responsible  for  these 
Increases. 

Third.  The  Department  says:  "farmers  of  the  United 
States  will  unquestionably  gain  from  the  Increased  expor- 
tation of  manufactured  products  to  Canada"  ^p.  8,  par. 
1>.  We  wish  that  the  State  Department  would  be  more 
consistent  In  their  argumenU.  Wrst  they  tell  us  tliat  dairy 
farmers  should  be  good  boys  and  not  object  to  Imports 
of  their  products  tn  order  that  ottier  agrknltural  products 
can  be  exported.  Then  they  imply  that  Industriid  goods  can 
be  exported  with  no  increase  in  imports.  Farmers  have 
little  to  gain  from  irvcreased  exports  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts because  other  products  must  be  imported  to  offset  them. 
TYteee  other  products  will  be  either  farm  products  which 
compete  directly  with  the  things  which  farmen  produce  or 
else  they  will  be  industrial  products  which  will  compete  with 
other  home  Industries  Increased  exports  only  mean  a 
shift  In  employment  from  one  home  industry  to  another  and 
the  net  gain  In  factory  pay  rolls  will  be  sero. 


OTHra     COM  MINT*     OF     Tn*     BTAT*     UKrhMJimn 

Boms  of  the  oommenis  of  the  Department  are  so  obviously 
irrtkva&t  to  the  ftub>ea  in  aueiUou  that  we  wUl  not  bother 
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to  consider  them.    However,  a  few  of  them  do  have  some 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

1.  Reference  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion program  as  a  cause  of  increased  milk  production  (p.  12, 
par.  1  > .  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  State 
Department  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  regulations  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  What  we  wish  to 
poipt  out  is  that  the  dairy  farmers  are  caught  between  two 
programs,  both  of  which  are  working  against  them.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  State  Department  increases  foreign  competition 
while  the  program  of  the  A.  A.  A.  increases  domestic  compe- 
tition. Both  of  these  programs  must  be  curtailed  or  the  dairy 
farmers  will  be  greatly  injured. 

We  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ad- 
minister the  farm  act  in  such  a  manner  that  dairymen  will 
be  protected  against  a  very  rapid  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion. Congress  specifically  amended  the  act  to  provide  for 
such  protection.  However,  dairying  is  one  of  the  most  soil- 
conserving  branches  of  agriculture,  and  we  realize  that  if 
millions  of  acres  are  to  be  taken  out  of  soil-depleting  crops 
eventually  the  dairy  industry  will  be  increased.  In  order 
that  this  increased  production  may  be  absorbed  at  a  price 
equal  to  cost  of  production  dairjTnen  must  be  guaranteed  the 
home  market  for  their  products. 

Moreover,  the  State  Department  might  well  concentrate 
on  reducing  duties  on  some  of  our  industrial  products  rather 
than  taking  away  the  very  moderate  protection  which  farm- 
ers were  unable  to  secure  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  In  the 
speech  which  the  State  Department  quotes  by  Secretary 
Wallace  they  indicate  that  in  his  opinion  farmers  were 
betrayed  in  this  act.  If  the  State  Department  is  really 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  its  staff  might  well 
spend  more  time  in  reducing  these  excessive  industrial 
tariffs. 

2  Reference  to  the  control  over  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
(p.  12,  par.  2).  It  is  true  that  there  are  numerous  State 
and  Federal  laws  which  regulate  the  sale  of  oleomargarine. 
However,  the  majority  of  these  laws  are  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  fraud.  Before  these  laws  were  on  the  statute 
books,  many  unscrupulous  dealers  sold  colored  oleomargarine 
to  unsuspecting  customers  as  butter.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  Federal  legislation  is  to  prevent  this  type  of  fraud  and 
the  nominal  tax  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  on  uncolored 
oleomargarine  merely  pays  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  act.  The  State  laws  concerning  taxes  on  oleo- 
margarine made  from  foreign  ingredients  are  entirely  inef- 
fective because  there  are  plenty  of  domestic  edible  oils  to 
supply  the  oleomargarine  industry  many  times  over.  Man- 
ulactureis  in  these  States  simply  use  more  domestic  oils  in 
their  oleomargarine  and  more  foreign  oils  in  their  vegetable 
shortenings  and  the  law  has  no  effect  whatsoever. 

We  would  like  to  ask  the  State  Department  officials  where 
they  secured  their  figures  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  sales 
of  oleomargarine  on  butter  prices.  On  several  occasions  we 
have  asked  the  economists  In  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  such  information  and  they  have  always  re- 
plied that  no  studies  had  been  made  and  that  such  studies 
were  too  complicated  to  be  made. 

However,  from  the  statistics  concerning  oleomargarine  con- 
sumption it  is  apparent  that  these  laws  have  not  controlled 
or  prevented  the  rapid  increase  In  the  sale  of  oleomargarine. 
Since  1932  sales  of  oleomargarine  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing. In  1932  consumption  of  oleomargarine  was  200,- 
682,000  pounds,  whereas  In  1937  consumption  Increased  to 
393,007,000  pounds.  This  was  an  increase  of  95.8  percent. 
The  United  States  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
our  good  neighbor,  Canada,  and  entirely  prohibit  the  sale 
of  this  cheap  subsstltute  for  butter. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  dairy  tariffs  have  been 
effective  In  maintaining  domestic  prices  above  foreign  prices. 
Those  price  spreads  are  absolutely  necessary  if  domestic 
farmers  are  to  obtain  an  American  standard  of  living.   Fur- 
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thermore.  such  cuts  as  have  been  made  in  the  tariff  have 
provided  loopholes  through  which  the  entire  dairy  tariff 
structure  may  be  undermined.  Finally  we  have  demonstrated 
that  the  alleged  benefits  which  the  dairy  industry-  might 
secure  from  the  trade-agreements  program  are  largely  vis- 
ionary or  fallacious.  On  behalf  of  the  3.000,000  dairy  farm- 
ers, for  whom  these  tariffs  arc  such  a  vital  matter,  we  again 
request  that  no  further  reductions  be  made  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  that  such  reductions  as  have  been  made  be  restored 
to  their  former  levels  as  soon  as  possible. 


Progress  in  Aviation  Great  This  Year— Two 
Authorities:  Civil  and  Military — More  Fields 
Necessary — National  Defense — Coordination  of 
Aviation  Necessary — Platting  of  Fields 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  8,  1938 

Mr,  MAVERICK,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  our  gravest  national 
necessities  is  coordinated  aviation.  This  means  coordination 
from  every  angle,  and  more  has  been  done  this  session  than 
in  any  previous  one. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  is  being  set  up  to  take 
the  place  of  aviation  activities  haphazardly  spread  over  vari- 
ous departments.  As  a  result  there  will  be  but  two  author- 
ities, the  military  and  the  civil.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  first  job  is  to  promote  the  platting  of  all  landing  fields 
in  America  and  to  find  a  way  of  increasing  their  number.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  buy  these  fields 
for  cities;  the  job  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
regulation  and  coordination, 

HrrNDRTDS   or  fields  can   be   bought  rOR   A  BONG 

Hundreds  of  fields — for  all  I  know  thousands — can  be 
bought  for  a  song  at  this  time.  Aviation  will  develop  enor- 
mously, so  the  acquisition  of  fields  should  be  made  now.  In 
order  that  we  be  prepared.  In  older  forms  of  transportation 
we  did  not  plan  ahead,  and  hence  we  have  serious  congestion 
of  highways  and  railways  and  their  terminals. 

Quite  as  important  is  the  matter  of  national  defense.  If 
the  Civil  Authority  gives  every  cooperation  to  the  Army,  we 
will  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  progress  of  aviation  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  But  next  session  we  should  tase  up  the 
good  work,  and  greatly  extend  and  improve  It. 


The  Constitution— The  Supreme  Court— The  New 

Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  R,  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  8  (legisUitive  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7),  193t 


ADDRESS   BY   JAMES    A.   REED   BEFORE   THE   AMERICAN    BAR 
ASSOCIATION  AT  KANSAS  CITY,  MO  .  SEPTEMBER  27,  1037 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord  an  address  on 
the  subject  The  ConsUtutlon— The  Supreme  Court— The 
New  Deal,  delivered   by  Hon.  James  A.  Reed   before   the 
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it 


foLows: 


exprei  isjon 


American  Bar  Association  a 
ber  27,  1937. 

There  beln?  no  objpctlon 
printed  in  the  Recoiid.  aa 

Ijidl-n    ■nd    tr^n'lemen    of    th  f 
honor    has    be*n    asei«ned    to    m* 
City  and  Slate  in  a  formal 
Bar   A-satx-iatinn    for   ihc  ccmpli 

Thts  convention  wa«  not  calle^ 
prnm«  of   thp  lef<al  profeaaton. 
monoy    in    ht»    pursr       Upon 
homes    and    ofQces   inrplred    by 
usability   and  glory  of  our  coun 
liberty  to  oumelvcs  and  to  the 
acroBs  thl^  bank  of  time 

When    such    are    the    Impell 
d«le«Tatcs  gathered   from   all   of 
r^aenfnR  the  greateat  of  the 
chuSlrniird       But   *hen  we  al«) 
arr  riiurtalnpd  by  men  and   »< 
knowl«'d^e   of    the    (umcry    of    i 
puhlus     ih««    enslavement    of    I 
HtrnY«'<l    the    femplen   of    liberty 
rltadfli    of    tvrainv      then    «u 
me!»i*urah'.e  diRnlty  and  import 

Thii«    i«    a   ittranite   period    in 
n^*"    *l»dom    of    experience 
etperimenta 

The  b»x1v  poJltlr  U  chained 
dre«iru<r»   of   dream»   and 


American    Bar    Aaaoclation.    the 

of   reprewntlng    the    bar   of    this 

on  of  gratitude  to  the  American 

nt   paid   by   convening   here 

„  to  advance  the  emoluments  and 

No  man  Is  here   that   he  mav  put 

:ie    contrary,    you    have    Ipft    your 

i   patriotic    desire    to   promote    the 

.  :ry  and  to  Insure   the   blessings  tpf 

atiadovk'y  hoats  w^o  yet  shall  m*irth 

im  rwaaona  for  an  a«icmbl:\Ke  of 
the  States  of  th*"  Union  trnd  rfp- 
DfeiM»lon«.  admiration  Is  necessHrily 
reftllJ-!*  that  those  exalted  motives 
men   who  poaaeaw  a  c<)mpr;>iipns»ive 

rianklnd.    the    rl;i«'    and    fall    ^f    it'- 
■e*    men    by    rulers    who    havf    de- 
and    out   of   I's   nrni   ert'ttxl    the 
a    gathering    lakes    oo    <»n    ini- 
nce  I 

our   history 
laa    Ijeen    supplanted    by    f.niu.'itl'^ 


(o 


oh 


cut  snd  probo  and  sU»h  the 
Imh«Tllity  struts  acroas  th« 


on 


prrx  luctlon 


V 


iA 


iheni 


<k 


ormin  and  holy  inspiration 

lu  voCirlea  di-ny  lh#  laws  of 
the  rrentuin  of  the  world 
Thi'v   aiMwrt   thai    wast«  prod 
That   marcuy  naulla   in   pJei^ty 
That    the   \9m   we   produc* 
will  have  to  »at 

That   the  fewtr  hovin  wt 
end  "t  the  day 

Tht  old   law  oX  supply  ftnd 
BubAtitviied    the    whim    and 
achieved  anything  but  frvllure 

Ifnnrant  of  the  laws  of 
•critw  rulM  which  Introduca  c 

The  nirtrt'h  of  the  tK>il 
iouth    of  the  chinch  bun  acnts 
North    and    Weat     havt    b»en 
atructioii   ol   im»-ftfih   of 
tht  n.it\!ral  p«aU  bavs  worked 
b««>n    tttKed    to   protnot*    the    r 
Thoy  taUbltah  birth  oontrol 
of  pifs  of  ih«  chanc*  vo  b«  bo^n 

They  say  tu  Iha  mother  wh 
chops  to  fMd  h«r  chtldrvn  ih 
split  them  in  two  and  five  a 
dwn  and  accordlBfly  th«y  will 
Tha  aiauRhter  of  ft.000.000 
D»p«rtin«nt  of  Airrlcullur* 
infanilcldt  known  to  hiaturr 

Wh«n   such    falae    phtlonoph^a 
bjr  de<'re«  art  impotvd  upon  a 
of   tvery   man   of   stnat   to 

1  italuU  you  as  tht  docUirs 
Conainullon.    and    tht    dtftuc^ 
rights   and   Ubertirt   of    130 
a   vaat   population   who 
Vict!  ma  of  tverv   wavt  of 
tvtry  artlOct  of   ambiuon, 
To  croaa  the  threahold  of 
to  faithfully  demean  yourttl 
and  to  pr»«tr?t  and  dtftnd  t 
and   of   youp   reaptclivt   SUlc^ 
domeatlc. 

A3  the  general  of  an  army 
hurl   back   the   ataaults  of  th« 
lawyer  by  hla  oath  and  . 
menu  of  all  «bo.  by  aubUel^ 
free  InatltuUoiu  or  to  Impair 

The  lawyet  ought  to  be  an^ 
the  towers.   In  duty  bound   t 
ajMl  arouae  the  people  to  the 
The   oath   to   whicb  I   hav< 
atantlally  e^ery  man  who  has 
by    every    President    from 
Congresunan    and   every 
national    legislation.     LikewUs  i 
from  the  Chief  JtieUce  aittlr^ 
the  peace  presKling  at  the  I 
oSlcera. 


the  p<^lltlral  nperntlnu  'i\hle   nnd 
nf   visions  are   permitted   at    a  ill   i" 
hflplean  ni>d  protestini?  vutjm 
itage  of  time  proclaiming  lis  dlvln.' 


econonilca  which  have  existed  fiiue 


w)rk  tht  more  wt  will   have   at   the 

demand  la  set  aalde  and   for  it  Is 
capru't    of    thuae    who    lukvo    never 


Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  Septem- 
he  address  was  ordered  to  be 


res  prosperity  i 

tht  farms,   the   more   the   people 


and  distribution    they  pre- 

laoa  where  there  waa  once  order 

I  through  tht  cotton  fi«ild«  of   the 

tht  wheat  and  roni  ntlcU  of  the 

itdort   hv   the   viclou*   ofTlfiiil   rio- 

cropa,    the   dlftrrtnce    b*nii«    thui 

for  nothing  while  the  jjeoplo  hivs 

jvernmental   enormltie* 

of  broud  sows  and  deprive  millions 


haa  a  quarter  and  needs  six  pork 
t  ftht  must  t)e  content  with  three, 
half  chop  to  each  of  her  «lx  chil- 
grow  fat  and  happy 
sucJilltig  pigs  by  the  rnief  of  the 
the    moet    gigantic    ii ample    uf 


fe;ici 


OO) 
wttbc  ut 
fan  btlcism 
ard 
ycur 
ivie 
f 


enacted   into  law  or  proclaimed 
hitherto  free  people,  It  la  tht  duty 

and  oppoee  them 
)f  tht  law.  tht  protafonlsts  of  the 
under    the   Cnnsiltution    of    ht 
000    mm.    women     .in  I    rhildren 
the   Constitution   wuuld   be   th<< 
every   tempest   ^""f   the   m\t, 
every   seduction   of   hypm-risy 
profeealon  yuu  took  solemn  oath 
aa  oOcert  of  the  courts  of  justice 
Conttttutlon  of  the  United  SUtei* 
egainat    all    enemlea,    foreign    nnd 


yr  a  aoldier  of  the  line  is  bound  to 

enemlea  of  hla  country,   so   l»  the 

Ion  bound  to  resist   ihe  encroach- 

or  force,  aeek   to   undermine   our 

the  llljerty  of  the  humblea:  citizen. 

the  lawyer  is  the  watchman  upon 

signal   the   advance  of  the  enemy 

defense  of  their  rights. 

adverted   haa  tieen   taken   by  rub- 

beld  office.     Such  an  oath  waa  taken 

V  ashlngton     to    Roosevelt,    by    every 

who    has    aat    in    tbe    halls    of 

It    Is    exacted    from    every    Jud^-e 

in  Washington  to  the  Justice*  of 

drks  of  the  cretik.  and  by  ail  pubUc 


Sen  ttor 


I  call  attention  to  the  Uinsru-^ge  "T  take  this  oath  without 
mental  resen.-iition  or  pij-pi-'^  of  evasion  "  .  ^  ^^   ^ 

What  then  si.aU  be  siiici  .:f  thuse  who  would  ravish  that  solemn 
ob'lgatlon  of  I's  purpose  and  make  It  rend: 

•I  take  this  oath  with  mental  reservatious  and  with  purpose  of 
evasion,  and  iX  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  approve  my  Illegal 
act  I  wiU  help  get  a  hand-picked  Court  to  ratify  and  approve 
the   violation   of   the   Coni.' itution,   which   I    have   perpetrated." 

How  shall  we  re^  ird  those  who  having  taken  the  oath  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  put  forth  the  plea  that  the 
Constltutum  is  obso'.r'te,  that  it  i.s  a  dead  thing?  When  did  It 
become  obsolete'  W.ih  it  ota.solcte  m  January  1937  when  every 
Member  of  tV.e  Hou.'^c  of  Representatives  and  one-third  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  solemnly  took  oath  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution' Wai  It  obsolete  when  the  President,  on  the  same  day, 
repeated  In  subtiiunce  .ii:d  effect  the  same  solemn  obligation? 
VVa.s  ::  .)bt-i)!eti'  4  \v.:r<,  e.irlur  when  these  same  men  or  their 
predeces.sois  took  tha"  '-ith  m  order  to  take  office?  I  repeat, 
when  did   it   berorne   r)b.si>lf'te ' 

T)u'  doctrine  of  b-'  lr-c(Micp  '  clo<>s  not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  men 
who  ,«c>!etnnly  ^woie  to  defend  af.d  protect  as  a  living  thing  the 
Cons'ifuMnn  fnui-trd  by  ♦  ht"  people  cif  the  United  States. 

Th>'  doctrine  '  f  i)h««oi('H<-'>ncf  <.u({ht  to  sear  the  tongue  and  burn 
the  Upa  of  any  in\n  who  took  an  oath  to  defend  that  Constitution. 
'ITie  Con.-,ti*u,ion  uh  the  law  of  the  people  It  springs  directly 
from  their  au'hori'. y  It  i.h  th>-  mea.Hurp  of  authority  of  all  Federal 
omci'holder>  There  <\  v.U\  ii"  ivi  Congrchs  except  for  the  Constitu- 
tion There  could  be  no  Pre^iden'  except  for  the  Constitution. 
And  from  the  same  Conatituiion  the  iighu  and  authority  of  tho 
courl.H  are  deri '..•(! 

[)<v>itroy  the  ii'.cli-peiulen'e  nf  the  Judiciary  and  the  Congree.s 
b<'Coine)«  omnipoiet.'  It  uill  tw  'he  Judnc  of  the  constitutionality 
of  lt«  own  ttcts  U,t  arbitniry  conunand«  are  substituted  for  the 
will  of  the  people  who  created  it  and  who  solemnly  limited  lis 
authority 

Whether  the  Conffr*n.n  hn.n  rxceedod  Its  authority  must  neces- 
mrily  be  decided  not  by  the  Ixdy  which  is  nccvised  of  violation,  but 
by  nil  indeiH'f.deni  iribuMil  I  he  e«,HentiiU  of  all  courts  of  Justice 
In  thai  th  ■  ]ud«.  n  »h,>i:  be  duintereHted  and  without  bias  or  pr«']u- 
dlce  and  hei.ce  capable  .f  reiuierlnn  nn  impartial  decls.on.  Tho 
courts  not  beuiK  'he  auihorH  tif  u  1  »w  or  concerned  In  lis  passage, 
are  slone  qunllfled  to  deioiinine  whether  the  rights  of  the  cltlseni 
have  been  invaded  by  convire-'i.iMnid  lekji'<lnt ive,  or  exocuilve  action. 
Tile  de.'Unu'tiui  it  ,u,  in';e))ei.dei.t  Juulciary  Is  tlae  death  of  con- 
Biltullonal  Uber'y 

An  nttrnipt  is  now  l>elnji  mnde  to  undermine  The  authority  of  the 
Court  by  reini.rhm  n  twn-thlrdrt  or  three-fourths  vote  In  order  to 
protect  ft  citl/en  ut:ain-«t  the  invtudon  of  his  rights  as  ordained  in 
the  Cnn^titut  I  i:i  The  majority  rule  In  hU  ctnirts  haa  existed  for  a 
century  and  a  hslf  nnd  douhilesw  there  ought  to  be  no  change, 
Dui  It  Wi.  iild  seem  that  If  a  ehunui*  Is  to  t>e  made,  It  should  be  in 
the  opposite  d.rectiiin,  r<ir  If  an  net  of  Congress  ia  so  near  an 
mv.islon  of  the  rik'h'.i  of  a  ciM.'en  i\«  to  create  a  rcHSonuhle  doubt 
ss  to  Itji  cnnnti'u' loi  allty  m  the  inliuN  uf  a  minority  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  I  he  Mupreme  ('our'  then  It  mny  well  be  argued  that  the 
duubl  oui{ht  to  l>e  re.u.lved  m  fiivor  of  the  liberty  of  the  cltlaen 
and  thai  'Iv  .^dveme  ipminn  (  f  a  minority  of  the  Court  may  well 
he  taken  to  taine  nuch  rensonnble  doubt  In  Its  last  analysis  those 
who  h'-ek  to  e«'abl>h  a  twn-thirdti  rule  want  to  make  a  majority 
i  vote  In  Con^iresn  superior  'o  ihe  jH<ople  ■  Cunttltuilon  as  construed 
I    by  u  niajoritv  of  the  t".  urt 

I        It  \n  inferesiin«  to  !,.,'r-  wl-.n'   nre  the  limitations  upon  the  power 

!    of   the   Court       It    ran   eimrt    no   «tnt\ife      It    can   promulgate    no 

i    rule  havinu  the  fnree  or  rfTect  nf  nn   i\fnrmi\llvo  law      Its  powers 

I    nre   purely    m»:u!i\<       u    vni\   inly    wet    when  wme   cltlsen   of   the 

I    I'ji.ttd    StuicM    ;o..e"i    i;;    a    r  i»e   duly    brou«ht    tliat   some    right 

I    secured    to   him    by    th'    ('i>!i>'i'uMon    and    laws    enacted    pursuuht 

I    thereto    has   be<  i>    voUiied    and    It    can   only    decide    In    that    case 

whrtlvcr  such  riglitji  have  been  violated      I  repeat,  It  dont  not  msko 

lawn      It  decidew  wSiether  a  U'ui.slai  ivc  l)ody  has  violated  the  great 

ftindamentsl   law   nf   the   i>e<  p!e      u»  prrrogullvci  are  In  tlie   last 

nnslysls   purely  defen.'^  ve 

As  students  of  hi.ticjry  you  know  thst  there  can  be  no  liberty 
except  liberty  under  the  law  Vou  understand  that  there  can  l>e 
no  free  nation  unless  the  au'liorlty  of  government  is  vested  pri- 
marily and  fundamentally  In  the  people  nnd  that  those  who  hold 
office  possess  no  rightful  authority  to  go  one  hair's  breadth  beyond 
the  power  granted  by  the  people  You  know  that  oura  is  a  govern- 
mrnt  distinguished  from  all  others  by  two  facts: 

First,   that    the   Reneml   functions   of   government   are   vested   in 

and  properly  exercised  by  48  w^fiarate  and  Independent  States,  and 

Second,   that    our    Federal    Oovernm -nt   was   created    under   the 

Constitution  and  po^-ses-ses  no  authority  except  that  ccnlerred  by 

the  Constitutlrn  and  strlc'ly  within  its  limitations  and  restrictions. 

The  Constitution    therefor",  is  supreme  and  fundamental      It  is 

the  law.   I  repeat,  of  the  people      When  Congress  or  any  officer  of 

the  Government    vmia-e.s  the   rights  of  any  citizen  the  law  of  the 

people  is  violated  and  an  act  cf  u^^urpatlnn  has  been  committed. 

Why  was  .such  a   c  .i.-ti'utlrin   adopted' 

The  painots  who  framed  it  kn"w,  us  you  know,  that  regardless 
cf  lnipul5'-s  of  rif^h*  and  wronj:.  nc  Elni:'.e  individual,  no  group  of 
offletals    csn  N»  trusted  wi*h  unllmi'ed  authority. 

They  understcxid.  as  you  undersii^nd.  that  ■"power  feeds  on 
power  "     EquaLy   well   tliey  knew    tliat  the   will  of  a  majority  of 
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citizens  might  become  as  oppressive  as  the  decrees  of  a  single 
despot.  Accordingly,  they  determined  that  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity should  he  guarded  by  a  great  and  fundamental  law  against 
all  manner  of  oppression. 

Thev  had  before  them  the  fact  that  a  majority  nailed  Christ 
to  the'  crovss;  burned  Joan  of  Arc  at  the  stake;  roasted  Michael 
Servetus  over  a  slow  fire:  fed  the  Christians  to  the  lions;  covered 
the  world  with  scaffolds  upon  which  the  majority  tortured  and 
executed  the  minority.  They  remembered  that  the  benign  counte- 
nance of  religion  was  once  distorted  into  the  cruel  lineaments  of 
fanaticism.  They  knew  that  an  honest  fanatic,  whether  of  church 
or  slate,  Is  the  most  dangerous  beast  ever  turned  loose  to  curse 
the  earth,  all  the  more  dangerous  if  his  cruel  purposes  are  masked 
by  gentle  smiles  and  friendly  protestations  calculated  to  lull  the 
Intended  victims  into  sectu-lty.  Reason  cannot  appeal  to  nor  com- 
passion mitigate  the  fury  of  a  fanatic.  Regarding  his  opinions  as 
infallible,  he  considers  all  opposition  as  the  devices  of  villainy  and 
all  opponents  as  emissaries  of  Satan,  The  degree  of  fanaticism 
Is  often  the  measure  of  sanity. 

I  repeat  it  is  a  truism  that  there  can  be  no  progress  save  under 
the  rule  of  law.  There  can  be  no  liberty  save  under  laws  pro- 
claimed by  freemen,  and  those  laws  must  be  binding  upon  all 
citizens.  Accordingly,  the  existence  in  the  Republic  of  organiza- 
tions which  seek  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves,  to  violate  life  and 
liberty,  to  deny  to  the  citizen  the  right  to  earn  his  own  living  nnd 
fix  his  own  wage  are  Intolerable  in  this  Republic. 

Likewiae  every  effort  to  interfere  with,  condemn,  or  persecute 
any  class  on  account  of  race  or  religion  are  abominations  which 
cannot  be  endured.  One  of  the  great  cornerstones  In  the  structure 
of  our  Oovemment  was  complete  and  absolute  religious  liberty, 
It  was  placed  there  to  forever  make  impossible  persecution  for 
conscience's  sake. 

It  Is  uscleea  to  deny  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  tragic  period  In 
our  history  when  the  serpent  of  religious  Intolerance,  emerging 
from  the  caverns  of  ignorance  and  hate,  can  drag  Its  slimy  folds 
•croaa  the  centuries  and.  In  the  city  of  Washington,  thrust  lU  forked 
tongue  into  the  face  of  Justice  Theee  and  other  subversive  forces 
are  at  work,  hut  I  still  believe  that  the  sound  Judgment  of  the 
American  people  will  repudiate  and  cast  them  out,  I  still  believe 
that  we  can  say  with  Longfellow: 

"8h11  on.  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on   O  Union   strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  haitglng  breathleas  on  thy  fate! 
We  know  what  Mnsler  laid  thy  keel,         ^ 
What  Workmen  wnmght  thy  ribs  of  st,«al, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  an  Vila  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  s  heat 
Wore  shaped  the  nmhors  of  thy  hope! 
Fear  not  each  nudden  sound  and  shock. 
'TIS  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rtwk; 
'Tis  hut  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  palel*^ 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roari' 
In  opite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Ball  nn   nor  fear  to  breast  the  seat 
Our  hearts  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopna,  our  prayars,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  frars. 
Art  all  with  thee- are  all  with  thee!" 

The  Const  itvillon  of  the  United  Stales,  bulwark  of  liberty:   the 
courtN  of  inw  and  Justice,  buckler  and  shield  ul  the  Constltulloii 
nay  they  endure  forever! 


Oil  Pact  Between  Standard  Vacuum  Co.  and  the 
Quezon  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7).  1938 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    PHILIPPINE- AMERICAN    ADVOCATE,    BY 

PORFIRIO   U.   SEVILLA 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  NvE]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Oil  Pact  Between  the  Stand- 
ard Vacuum  Co.  and  the  Quezon  Government,"  by  Porflrio 
U.  Se villa. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Philippine-American  Advocate] 
(By  Porflrio  U.   Se  villa.  LL.  B  ) 
Shall  we  Filipinos  plead  and  be  subjected  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect the  Standard  Oil   tins  for  the  next  25   to  50  years,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  oil   contract  now  l>elng   negotiated  under   Quezon's 
government  in  the  Philippines? — Publisher  Sevllla. 

"It  will  seem  paradoxical  that  while  we  would  be  wallowing  in 
oil,  the  consuming  public  would  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
gasoline,"  said  Assemblyman  Pedro  Sabtdo,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  mines,  regarding  the  proposed  oil  franchise  with  the 
Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

"There  is  the  belief  common  In  the  business  element  of  this 
country,  that  Independence  would  adversely  affect  business  by 
allowing  the  proposed  large-scale  development  of  oU  in  the 
Philippines  by  so  large  and  powerful  a  company  as  the  Standard 
Vacuum,"  said  Assemblyman  Narciao  Ramos,  important  memt)er  of 
the  committee  on  mines. 

"The  proposed  contract  Is  a  grave  menace  to  the  liberty  and 
Independence  of  the  Philippines  and  should  be  flatly  rejected  by 
the  constitutional  representatives  of  the  country,"  said  Vlcent* 
Sotto,  publisher  of  the  Union, 

Under  Queaon's  administration,  it  has  been  proposed,  and  It  is 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Philippine  National  Assembly,  to 
extend  a  franchise-contract  to  the  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Co  to 
explore   the   natural   mineral   oils  of   the  Philippines. 

This  would  mean  that  one  particular  Industry  and  a  source  of 
revenue  of  the  nilptno  people  would  be  exploited  by  one  gigantic 
corporation,  the  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Co  ,  an  exploitation  which 
may  result  in  the  absolute  penetration  and  domination  of  the 
mineral  oils  In  the  Philippines  in  tht  years  to  come  by  foreign 
Interests, 

It  has  been  publicly  reported  that  this  franchise  was  negotiated 
by  Senor  Queson  himself,  and  that  Senor  QuMEun  has  already 
submitted  the  proposed  contract  to  the  Pblilpplnt  National  As- 
sembly for  consideration  and  approval. 

However,  before  wt  discuss  the  features  of  this  proposed  con- 
tract, we  want  tht  members  of  tht  Philippine  Natioiuii  Assembly 
and  tht  partita  Interested  in  the  oU  pact  negotiation  to  vlauallst 
the  dlsastroiM  consequences  which  tht  granting  of  tht  franchise 
might  bring  to  tho  Filipino  people  and  the  nation  on  iudi  a 
lurgp  scnle  as  Is  being  proposed  now  with  tht  Standard  Vacuum 
Oil  Co   of  New  York 

A  rt'cent  Investigation  conducted  nt  the  Instance  of  the  United 
States  Departn^ent  of  Jtutlce  has  resulted  In  an  indictment  re- 
turned and  conviction  upon  trial  by  the  grand  Jurors  for  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin 
against  several  of  the  major  oil  companies  and  prominent  execu- 
tive offlclalB  of  the  major  nil  companies,  charging  them  with  viola- 
tion of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

I  am  taking  this  means  or  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  both 
the  United  SUtes  Government  and  the  Philippine  Commonwealth, 
chpeclallv  tho  United  Staten  Congress  and  thp  Philippine  National 
Assembly,  tlnoe  many  of  these  oil  companies  art  practically  the 
aamt  companies,  which  are  conducting  extensive  oil  business  in 
the  Philippines  I  deem  It  my  duty  as  a  loyal  Filipino  to  brlnf 
forth  the  nature  of  the  charges  which  were  filed  against  thtt« 
(111  magnrites  to  the  end  that  it  similar  Investigation  in  the  Philip- 
pintt  win  be  conducted. 

One  of  the  companies  involved  and  which  a-as  named  by  tht 
grand  Jury  as  part  of  the  coiuiplracy  to  nx  gaaollne  prices  In  the 
inid-northwoKtern  aren  of  the  United  SUtea  was  the  Sooony  Vacuum 
on  Co  ,  Inc. 

Among   the   Individuals  who   have   been   made   defendants   and 
have  been  arrested  and  convicted  as  a  result  of  the  conspiracy 
Rlltfed  by  the  grand  Jury  to  exist  are  the  following: 
Sorony  Vacuum  Oil  Co  ,  Ine  : 

a  John  A  Brown,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and 
president.  New  York  City 

b    Charles  L    Jones    vire  president   In  charge  of  the  domestle 
trade  department.  New  York  City 
c.  Charles  E  Arnolt,  vice  prcjsldent,  New  York  City. 

INDICTMEKT 

Tlie  indictment  In  question  waf  filed  on  July  28,  1036,  in  th« 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of  Wis- 
consin In  the  case  entitled  "United  States  of  America  against 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ind  )  et  al..  defendants."  and  bears  Indict- 
ment No.  11296  In  said  court.  I  have  procured  a  copy  of  aald 
Indictment  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
prosecution  of  this  matter,  as  appears  more  fully  from  a  ropy 
of  a  letter  received  from  John  Dickinson,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, annexed  hereto  as  exhibit  A. 

ExHisrr  A 

Department  of   Jtrsncr, 
Waahinffton.  D.  C,  Auguat  29,  1936. 
Mr.  M.  Hiun.T, 

Secretary,  Philippine  Petroleum  Export  Co., 

630  Fifth  Avenue.  Setc  York,  N    Y 
Dkae  Sih;    In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  27,   1936,  there  is 
enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  tiie  indictment  in  the  ca&e  of  United 
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States  TersTiB  Standard  Oil  Co 

ment  will  furnish  you  the 
Very  inily  yours, 


Ind.)   *t  al.     I  believe  this  docu- 
Inforquition  desuxd  In  your  letter. 


Enc    No.   499772. 

TTiese  leading  oil   executives 
other  exe<rutlve  officials  of  major 
panies  have  been  Indicted  for 
••for   the    purpoae   of   artificially 
prices  of   gasoline"   and   for 
said    s(>ot- market    tank-car    prl 
•'n:ia  Inclined   said   prices   at 
levels,   and   at   levels   agreed  u 
arbitrarily    exacted    large    8um# 
jobbers  with   whom   they  have 
western  area  (Including  the 
•cU.  North  Dakota.  South 
and  Kansas),  compose  one  of 
line  in  the  United  States,  and 
general  level  of  retail  prices 
are  the  same  oil  men  and  the 
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(Sgd   )        JOKN   DICKINSOH. 

Aasutant  Attorney  General. 
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What  are  the  benefits  to  b« 
controlled  and  operated  refinery 
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try  In  the  islands.     Our  people 
troleum   products,   wtnild  thus 
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oil   Industry   Is  practically  govern- 
As  one  of  the  great  industrial 
world  today.  Japan  easily  manages 
various  foreign  suppllora  to  meet 
oil.  Japan  has  no  crude  supply  of 
Japanese  owned  oil  reflnerlea,  and 


the  distribution  and  Rale  of  the  petroleum  byproducts  throughout 
ccntlnental  Japan  Is  well  munatred  under  government  control  and 
supervision.  The  result,  of  c<\irse,  i.s  the  nationalization  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  and  pruieci;ua  of  the  Japanese  people. 

COST 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  establi.shlng  an  oU  refinery  for  the 
Philippine  Islandb?  To  erect  a  complete  ull  refinery  in  the  Philip- 
pines m  order  to  facilitate  the  demands  of  oui  country  toward 
distribution  of  pctruleuni  byprodu^is  uould  necessitate  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2,000,000  at  the   maximum. 

THE    DEM.^ND    IS    GREAT 

Con.-^lder  how  many  millions  of  dollars'  wor^h  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  being  shipped  and  distributed  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
annually  for  the  pajst  37  yea's  until  it  is  now  over  12.000.000  pesos 
per  annum.  Does  not  thi.';  demand  of  annual  importation  of 
foreign  petroleum  byprodiict.s  'ATorant  action  on  the  part  of  our 
National  Assembly  to  offer  to  a  people  a  monumental  example  of 
an  up-to-date,  modern  government-established  oil  refinery? 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  our  i.sland.s'  government  from  pro- 
ceeding to  get  up  such  a  government  oil  refinery.  It  Is  felt  that 
because  we  are  but  a  pro'battonal  Independent  government  that 
we  could  not  exercise  the  right  to  operate  government  oil  refinery 
for  the  people  of  the  Islands 

NOT    IMPAiaiNC;     THE     INDEIPENDENCK    ACT 

Such,  I  submit.  Is  not  the  case.  There  Is  no  provision  of  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act  winch  would  render  this  proposal 
unconstitutional  Nor  would  surh  constitute  in  any  way  a  breach 
of  trust  or  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Philippine  government 
toward  the  American  people  In  reality  such  would  simply  be  an 
act  toward  self-preservation  particularly  when  we  are  dealing  with 
an   important   industry   such   as   oil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  probational  government  should  enforce 
a  law  governin;;  the  creation  and  establishment  of  other  modern 
industries  aside  from  oil.  Our  government  could  easily  negotiate 
with  any  American  oil  company  relative  to  terms  and  provisions 
for  the  establishment  of  an  oii  refinery  and  this  proposition  should 
be  Intelligently  di-scussed  and  consKlcied  by  all  parties  concerned — • 
the  government  of  the  Phi'.ippn.e  Isiands  on  one  hand  and  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  oil  supphers  on  the  other  hand. 

REMEDIAL    PROTECTION 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  before  oil  companies  will  enter- 
tain such  a  pr.ip<jh.tion  as  supplying;  a  government  oil  refinery, 
such  Companies  nii^t  be  a-ssured  of  some  sort  of  protection  against 
foreign  dumpint;  and  di.strlhution  of  petroleum  products  In  the 
Phi'.ippine  Isi.mds.  Naturally  the  oil  companies  which  by  coopera- 
tion enable  i.s  to  estal3ii.sh  an  oil  refinery  in  the  Philippines  under 
our  governm.ent  will  expect  to  be  favored.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
further  understood  ti-.at,  according  to  the  terms  of  our  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States  as  a  probational  governnient  for 
the  next  10  years,  we  must  protect  and  respect  American  corpo- 
rate business  and  property  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippines. 
j  What  protection  can  the  Islands  offer  to  any  American  or  foreign 
I  oil  companies  that  mlRht  cooperate  In  building  an  oil  refinery 
which  would  not  violate  those  agreements  and  relationships 
with  the  United  Staves  for  the  next  10  years?  Without  doubt 
our  government  has  the  right  to  enact  and  impose  a  local  sales 
tax  against  any  petroleum  products  sold  in  the  Philippines  which 
are  not  refined  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  are  distributed  In 
compjetltion  with  the  oil  companies  establishing  an  oU  refinery 
In  the  islands, 

CONSTITUTIONAL    EIGHTS 

During  the  depression  years,  and  until  now,  most  of  the  several 
States  and  cities  of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself  have  been  Imposing  direct  local  taxes  to  obtain  reve- 
nue for  the  satisfaction  of  their  respective  governmental  needs, 
but  under  the  United  States  Constitution  one  State  cannot  im- 
pose taxes  or  dn'le.s  discriminating  atralnst  products  entering  her 
borders  from  sister  States  within  the  United  States  Some  may 
Interpret  this  to  m'^an  that  the  Philippine  Islands  has  no  right 
to  impose  for  the  next  10  years  a  tariff  or  duty  against  American 
products  coming  into  the  Philippines 

Such  I  submit  is  not  the  ca.se  The  Philippine  National  As- 
sembly has  the  right  to  Impose  direct  local  sales  tax  on  any  cor- 
porations, foreign  or  domestic  dolne;  business  In  the  islands,  or 
any  products  within  the  Philippine  Islands  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  our  legislature,  is  neces.sary  for  the  preservation  of  the  eco- 
nomic interest  and  welfare  of  our  people  In  other  words,  our 
government  has  the  right  to  create  and  form  any  economic  plan 
and  at  the  same  time  acnrd  protect  inn  to  such  a  plan  as  would 
be  the  case  with  this  propo-sed  nil  refinery. 

PRICE    nXTNO 

What  is  meant  bv  price  fixini?''  It  has  been  the  practice,  which 
practice  is  now  under  invest le'-ition  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
emn^nt.  that  price  fixing  is  concocted  by  some  of  the  major 
companies  of  gigantic  operations  s<i  as  to  obtain  a  higher  price 
than  would  result  from  free  and  unrestrained  competition,  as  is 
true  with  the  oil  industry  of  today 

Price  fixing  means  illusory  competition  but  actual  secret  agree- 
ment tjetween  the  ostensible  con^ipetitors  so  as  to  maintain  ft 
fixed  and  higher  price  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  It  has 
been   condemned   by  the   canon   law  for   centuries   and   the   basic 
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policy   of   the   United    States    is   opposed    to   such    predatory    ar- 
rangements. 

But  price  fixing  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States.  I  learn 
from  a  letter  my  company  received  from  the  director  of  commerce 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  annexed  hereto  as  exhibit  B,  which  letter. 
I  submit,  is  self-explanatory  that  such  is  prevalent  in  the  Philip- 
pines today,  at  least  with  respect  to  lubricating  oils. 

ExHisrr  B 
Commonwealth  or  the  Philippines, 

DlPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULIVTRE    ANTI    COMMERCE, 

BuaxAU  OF  Commerce, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  June  20,  1936. 
Philippints  PrrROLETM  Export  Co., 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo, 
we  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  with  lists  of  prices  of  different 
lubricating  oils  sold  in  Manila  by  local  retailers.  We  have  ap- 
proached all  the  leading  oil  companies  In  the  city  but  have  not 
succeeded  in  securing  their  price  lists  which,  they  claimed,  are 
available  only  to  their  distributors. 
Very  respectfully. 

(Signed)     CoRNHJo  Balmaceda. 

Director  of  Commerce. 


Depabtment  or  Jctstick, 
Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  April  20,  1938. 
Mr.  C    Bigctant. 

P/iiJipptne  Exporting  &  Importing  Co., 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sih:  This  Is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April 
7,  1938.  regarding  certain  defendants  In  the  case  of  United  States 
V  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  et  al.  Please  be  advised  that  the 
trial  ended  January  22,  19:^8,  at  which  time  the  petit  Jviry  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  as  to  16  corporations  and  30  Individuals.  Among 
the  individuals  convicted  were  Charles  E.  Arnott  and  Charles  L. 
Jones.  The  case  against  Mr.  John  K.  Brown  was  not  called  for 
trial. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THtTRMAW  AXWOLD, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 

End.    No.    88046. 

( Enclosure   ) 

Furthermore,  It  has  been  the  experience  of  my  organization  In 
the  past  that,  when  we  received  from  various  sources,  Inquiries 
on  petroleum  products  for  shipment  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
some  of  these  major  companies  refused  to  furnish  us  with  quota- 
tions along  the  lines  of  these  inquiries  because,  they  asserted, 
we  were  Interfering  with  their  policy  of  maintaining  standard 
prices  and  trade  agreements  In  the  Philippines, 

OUR  national  assembly  as  a  jurt  to  constoer 

Despite  the  stringent  policy  in  the  United  States  against  price 
fixing  and  trade  agreements,  such  is  stlU  prevalent.  This  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  Indictment  against  the  major  oil  operators 
of  the  United  States.  Revelations  similar  to  those  resulting  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  investigation  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
would  no  doubt  follow  from  a  similar  Inquiry  conducted  In  the 
Philippines,  I  earnestly  commend  the  advisability  of  an  Investi- 
gation of  these  practices  which  are  so  detrimental  to  the  public 
Interest  and  which  would  bring  our  government  into  disrepute. 
The  National  A.ssembly  should  exert  Its  full  power  and  conduct  a 
searching  and  far-reaching  Inquiry  Into  the  systematic  pillaging 
now  being  carried  on  by  these  few  privileged  corporate  Interests, 
which  have  monopolized  the  control  and  wealth  of  our  islands. 
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COMMENCEMENT    ADDRESS    BY    A.    WILLIS    ROBERTSON    AT 
UNIVERSITY  OP  RICHMOND.  JUNE  7,   1938 


Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  my  colleague.  Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Westhampton  and  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond on  Tuesday  evening  last: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  graduating  class,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  whenever  I  think  of  the  Richmond  College  of  my  day 
I  think  of  what  Webster  said  In  closing  the  argument  in  the 
famous  Dartmouth  College  case:  "Tt  Is  sir,  as  I  have  said,  a  small 
college   and   yet   there   are  those   who  love   It."     The   ambition  of 


so  many  small  colleges  to  become  big  colleges  may  be  natural. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  with  bigness  goes  more  ample  equip- 
ment, broader  social  contacts  for  the  student,  and  the  ability  to 
attract  outstanding  teachers.  Yet  the  "faint  of  the  quality," 
as  the  French  would  say.  of  bigness  is  the  lack  of  personal  and 
intimate  contact  between  teacher  and  pupU — ^that  best  source 
of  inspiration  to  a  student.  And  what  more  should  a  man  ask 
of  his  alma  mater  than  the  privilege  of  being  trained  to  tnlnk 
for  himself,  to  learn  to  love  books,  and  to  be  inspired  to  do 
something  worth  whUe.  The  walls  of  old  Ryland  Hall  have  crum- 
bled into  dust  and  time  has  effaced  them,  but  within  those  waUs 
a  small  group  of  earnest  men  learned  to  fear  God  and  to  love 
their  fellow  man.  Preachers,  lawyers,  literary  men  went  forth 
with  a  message  engraved  upon  their  hearts  that  will  survive  all 
time  and  brighten  all  eternity — a  lasting  monument  to  the  work 
of  a  small  college. 

I  fear  that  some  boys  select  their  college  with  the  thought 
that  on  the  prestige  of  its  diploma  they  can.  with  the  greatest 
of  ease,  swing  to  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  of  social  and 
financial  success.  Not  a  few  such  graduates  In  recent  years 
have  made  the  rude  discovery  that  notwithstanding  the  poesee- 
sion  of  such  a  diploma  they  wwe  not  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 
In  hard  times,  when  an  employer  must  count  his  piennles  he 
wUl  ask  "What  can  you  do?"  and  not  "Vn^tn  did  you  graduatet" 
His  next  inquiry  wlU  not  be  "Have  you  a  Harvard  accent?"  but 
rather  "Have  you  a  clutch  between  your  engine  and  rear  wheels?" 
The  number  of  college  men  and  women  who  have  applied  to 
me  In  the  past  6  years  to  assist  them  In  securing  employment  has 
been  pathetic.  Some  of  them  secured  Jobs,  but  others  fell  In  the 
category  of  Governor  Wise's  race  horses  of  the  short-grass  country 
of  eaatem  Virginia — too  slow  to  race  and  too  proud  to  plow. 

That  may  sound  like  a  Joke,  but  It  Is  a  sad  reality  for  many 
whlte-coUared  workers.  The  competition  In  their  ranks  Is  becom- 
ing keener  and  more  Intense  every  year.  The  year  we  went  out 
from  Richmond,  30  years  ago,  there  were  graduated  from  all  of 
the  colleges.  Including  the  noraoal  schools,  only  26.665  students. 
We  went  Into  competition  with  a  total  of  only  3a».r70  college 
graduates,  or  about  four  out  of  each  thousand  of  the  country's 
population.  This  year  there  are  one  and  a  quarter  million  boys 
and  girls  In  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  National  Youth 
Administration  alone  is  helping  to  put  through  collie  90,000. 
I  don't  know  how  many  will  graduate,  but  the  recent  average  has 
been  about  146.000  per  year.  You  will  go  out  into  competition 
not  with  369.770  graduates  but  with  a  total  of  2,500.000  graduates, 
or  about  2  out  of  every  100  of  the  country's  population.  In 
other  words,  you  are  going  up  against  college  graduate  compe- 
tition that  Is  Just  600  percent  greater  than  it  was  30  years  ago. 

But  that  should  not  unduly  disturb  you  because  I  frankly  feel 
that  we  have  at  least  600  percent  more  problems  to  be  solved 
than  we  had  30  years  ago.  and  both  nature  and  organised  society 
stand  ready  to  reward  the  man  who  solves  a  problem.  Itwould 
Indeed  be  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  prospects  for  progress  to 
admit  that  we  can  Invent  new  devices  faster  than  we  can  adjust 
oiiTselves  to  their  proper  utilization. 

As  I  have  said,  the  class  of  1908  faced  fewer  problems  than  do 
you.  It  is  true  we  had  a  depression  in  1907,  when  some  Virginia 
banks  resorted  to  the  use  of  scrip  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
currency  In  circulation.  But  In  depth  and  length  It  was  Just  a 
minnow  as  compared  with  the  whale  of  1932  et  seq.  I  recall  one 
boy  who  went  out  from  here  in  June  of  1907  with  a  B.  A.  degree 
looking  for  a  Job.  The  best,  and  about  the  only  one  he  could 
find  was  with  a  wholesale  grocery  company  handling  sugar,  flour, 
and  other  heavy  groceries.  He  worked  a  65-hour  week  at  the 
hourly  rate  of  16  cents.  Now  a  rich  Uncle  Sam  provides  for  his 
unemployed  nephews  an  average  26-hour  workweek  at  an  average 
rate  of  50  cents  per  hour.  But  30  years  ago  no  one  had  heard 
about  a  fioor  under  wages  nor  a  ceiling  above  hours;  no  W.  P.  A. 
case  worker  was  out  looking  for  clients;  no  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration wEis  offering  a  coUege  education  on  easy  terms.  The  only 
alphabetical  arrangement  we  knew  anything  about  was  the  old 
Abe  Lincoln  R.  H.  O.  D.,  which,  being  freely  If  Inelegantly  trans- 
lated, means  "root  hog  or  die."  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  the  successful  handling  of  a  hard  manual  task  gives 
mental  as  well  as  physical  discipline,  develops  confidence,  and  the 
courage  to  face  difficulties.  And  It  certainly  helps  any  man  to  learn 
what  those  who  miist  live  by  brawn  instead  of  brains  are  up  against. 
Not  a  bad  substitute  for  sUndlng  a  sugar  barrel  on  end  Is  the 
standing  of  a  Randolph -Macon  tackle  on  end,  and  during  the  past 
4  years  some  of  you  young  gentlemen  seem  to  have  done  that  quite 
successfxilly  If  you  have  been  as  good  In  the  classroom  as  you  have 
been  on  the  gridiron  and  baseball  diamond.  It  hardly  lies  In  the 
mouth  of  those  who  preceded  you  here  by  30  years  to  offer  you 
advice  on  the  subject  of  success. 

In  youi-  approach  to  some  of  our  present  problems.  It  wUl  pay 
you  to  review  the  remarkable  period  of  the  past  30  years  during 
which  the  inventive  genius  of  America  outstripped  any  similar 
period  in  the  country's  history.  Then  we  were  plunged  into  a 
devastating  war.  followed  by  a  boom,  and  then  the  greatest  depres- 
sion in  oiu  history.  One  must  smile  as  he  now  reads  the  mobtj 
report  of  the  Conunissloner  of  the  Patent  OfBce,  submitted  in  1860, 
In  which  he  predicted  that  there  would  be  no  real  further  uas 
for  a  patent  office,  because  we  had  reached  the  ultimate  In  new 
Inventions.  The  side-spring  buggy  of  the  famous  "horse  acd  buggy" 
days  was  not  patented  until  34  years  after  1850,  and  both  trans- 
portation and  communication  were  revolutionized  after  1907.  Im- 
perialism and  the  dollar  diplomacy  of  the  McKinley  days  flowered 
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and   re«ch<*d    full   fruition    b^tw**n    190(7 
World   War      The  maxim  of  the   189«  c 
lars  Can  t   B«  Wror:<,     slUl  held  Rood 
World    War    »r    had    an    -ra    of    prospjer 
Bwentah'p  ccndrn/ns    rhild   labor,  and 
of    ihe    siau-mciit    of    the-    Harvard    psy 
"II  i»  hahit  that   proircia  the  rich  froi^ 
the  p<<jr  ■  wa*  dcrixmatrated. 

Then  canie  The  World  War  and  a  per 
here  and  tihroad      Four  mlLiion  of  our 
uprooted  and  diverted  from  the  pursul 
Habit  for   'hem  was  broken      The  war 
by  the  largrsr  number  of  strike*  and  1 
history  of   the   Nation,   and   habit   for 
the   \t"ry   wi«e  and   patriotic   leadership 
•trikm  of   '.hat  period  would  have  conistl 
•  major  internal  difficulty      In  pouring 
munitiona    and    in    withdrawing    4.000 
domestic    production    to   be    supported 
abroad,  the  hubit  of  an  even  and  norrokl 
farm  producu  waa  broken.     And  deflci 
a«-you'fo  habit  of  the  Government. 

Had   the   immediate   poet-war   period 
nme  de^ee  of  patriotiam  and  wlllJnKn 
our  entry  in  and  prcaecution  of  the 
been   no   such   depression   as  we  e 
market  cc>UapM  on  October  20.  1929 
face  the  facta,  nor  were  we  Inclined  to 
future    gcKKl.     Invested   capital    that 
bleb  wa^p^a  for  money  wanted  no  reducjt 

The  wt>rklngman  who  had  become 
an    automobile    had    no    inclination   to 
knew  that  values  were  Inflated  but  no 
Tatue   to    be    deflated      Unfortunately 
way  to  pratect  his  values,  since  he  wa« 
aod  when  the  world  market  suddenly 
War   the    value  of   farm    products   waa 
farm  land   followed  in   1923      PresldenI 
to  make  those  who  bad  profited  most 
tb«  heaviest  burden  In  paying  Its  debt 
defeated  on  a  collateral  lasue  In  which 
•antaUon  and  much  undisclosed  aelflsfi 
ministrations    promptly    reduced    the 
addition  refunded  or  cance'ed  taxM 
Istratlon    m   the   sum   of   approxima 
financial   mtcrcsu.  unwilling  to  face 
were  necessary  and  concessions  had 
any  efforts  on  the  part  of  Woodrow 
monopolisUc  practices,  and  sought  to 
indiistrial  prices,  partly  through  tarifl 
price  fixing,  and  partly  through 
power  of  acnciilture  shrank,  foreign 
trial  goods  were  stimulated  by  foreign 
•cale. 

Through  these  devious  methods, 
latlve   fervor  engendered   by   war  conc^ 
moved  into  the  greatest  stock-market 
boom  collapsed  In  October  1929     By 
IB  a  depression.    Then  was  written  a 
American  industrial  life      Unwilling  tc 
need  for  deflaUon  In  prices,  organized 
Itself  St  the  expense  of  agriculture  by 
tariff  bill  whose  rates  were  so  high 
absolutely   prohibitive.     That  tariff 
on  a  world-Wide  scale.     And  by  the  fal 
become  so  intense  that  the  voters  of 
th^t  year  repudiated   at  the  polls   the 
a  vote  of  landslide  proportions.     The 
and  got  It     Time  will  prevent  me  froir 
taken  by  the  Oovernment  In  that 
suggest   !«everal   national   problems 
and  solution. 

After  you  have  solved  the  matter 
hope  that  you  will  give  consideration 
uxtemployment    throughout    the 
representative  democracy  ta  to  survive 
that  the  only  solution  Is  for  the 
vide  work  relief  for  some  two  or  thre<i 
ta   a   tehnporary   expedient   but   ik> 
private  employment,  but  when  you 
employment  does  not  absorh  more  of 
that   at    the    base   of   your   problem 
theories.     That    conflict    must    be 
pbaam  of  the  problem  can  be 
to  which  I  refer  Is  the  theory  on  the 
level,  supported  by  a  curtailed  prod 
and  the  contrary  view  that  In  a 
ployment  values  must  be  deflated  to 
thus  Increase  prodtictlon  to  give  tullc^ 
Wval  gradually  rising  In  accordance 
<lsmand      Another  phase  of  the  aune 
taereaaln;;  purchasing  power,  which 
tlmrugh  the  ar1»ltrary  ralalnc  of 
houn. 
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to  silk  8hlrts  and 
give    them    up.     Everyone 
one  wanted  his  particular 
1  or  the   farmer    he   had    no 
selling  on  a  world  market, 
dipped  following  the  World 
deflated   and    the    value   of 
Wilson  wisely  determined 
financially  from  the  war  bear 
but  he  and  his  party  were 
there  was  much  mlsrepre- 
neas.     The  succeeding  ad- 
Wllson    tax    rates    and    In 
by  the  Wilson  admin- 
M.000.000.000.     American 
fact  that  readjustments 
be   made,  stoutly   resisted 
WUson  to   curb   and   control 
nalntatn  the  stattis  quo  of 
protection,   partly   through 
control.     As  the  buying 
for  American  Indus- 
loans  on  an  luiprecedented 
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and  abetted  by  a  specu- 
tlons.  the  country  rapidly 
boom  of  Its  history      That 

the  country  knew  it  was 

chapter  in  the  hi.story  of 
adjtist  Itself  to  the  urgant 
industry  sought  to  protect 
having  written  Into  law  a 
to  be.  In  many  Instances, 
precipitated  a  trade  war 
of  1932  the  depression  had 

country  in  November  of 

sponsors   of   that   tariff   in 

Xiuntry  asked  for  a  change 

outlining  the  various  steps 

If      I  merely  have  time  to 

await   your  consideration 


your  own  employment,  I 
to  the  jjresslng  problena  of 
It    miist    be    solved    If 
There  are  some  Tho  think 
to  permanently  pro- 
million  indlvldtials.     That 
The   solution    is   In 
to  consider  why  private 
Ihe  WUe,  you  will  soon  leam 
conflict   of    economic 
y    settled    before    other 
tackled.     The  conflict 
one  hand  that  a  high -price 
.  will  restore  prosperity. 
of  depression  and  unem- 
stlmulate  consumption  and 
employment,  with   a  price 
the  laws  of  supply  aod 
problem  Is  the  question  of 
Increasing  consumption. 
by  law  and  the  lowering  of 


Our   greatest   percentage   of   unemploymert   l.s   In   the    Industrial 

renters.  It  should  be  apparent  by  now  that  prosperity  in  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  m  aijnruiture  mu.st  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
farm  dollar  is  far  below  parity  and  smklng  lower.  In  the  past 
6  month.s  farm-pMrcha.-^in^  power  has  fallen  aoout   20  pHTcent. 

I  h3\(  prevxu'ly  rercrrr-d  to  thp  lari.T  act  that  started  intPr- 
national  trade  wars  Wp  are  at'pmptins  to  follow  the  example 
of  mdu-strv  and  adju.st  farm  production  i.i  donu-stic  consiiniption. 
The  phm  d;dn  t  keep  industry  prosperoiia  and  I  don't  think  it 
1.1  tome  to  keep  our  farmers  prt>-pfruU3  Tlie  American  automo- 
bile mdu-'lry  ha.s  been  the  f.r~t  lartre  mdiisTy  of  the  country 
to  support  'the  prot;r:im  to  r-'.-aptwre  foreii^n  nlirk'M.s  throusjh 
the  negotiation  cf  rec.procai-rriuie  atjrecmenLa.  In  1937  we  pro- 
duced 73  7  pwn-ent  o'.  li.e  'Aurld  s  supply  of  cars  and  truck.s.  and 
expcrtfd  about  50  pf-rct-nt  more  cars  and  trucks  than  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  coinbmfd  The  automobile  indu-stry 
also  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  21  different  materials 
that  go  Into  the  manufacture  of  an  automobile  that  are  pro- 
duced wholly  or  In  mujor  part  m  19  di.Tfreiit  foreign  countries. 
We  might  be  able  to  man-ifacture  an  automobile  without  using 
rubber,  tin.  nickel,  and  chrome,  all  of  which  we  must  now 
import,  but  it,  certainly  would  not  be  the  streamline  model  of 
1938  But  foreign  trade  is  more  essential  for  the  American 
farmer  *.han  it  is  for  the  AnL-rlcan  automobile  manufacturer,  as 
the  automobile  manufacturer  rxp<~irtj5  les.s  than  10  percent  of  his 
product. on.  whereas  the  export  of  farm  producta  should  range 
from  2Ci  percent  of  wheal  product. on  to  40  or  50  percent  of 
cotton  find  tobacco 

The  recent  experience  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
making  loans  to  sustain  farm  pncf's  Is  illuminating  It  now  holds 
6.870.00()  bales  of  cotton.  33  7,36  000  pounds  of  tobacco.  43.000.000 
bushels  of  corn.  and.  i.n  the  words  uf  the  sheriff's  sale,  "other  Items 
too  numerous  to  m.ention  Ts  capltel  is  $100,000,000.  and  its 
present  losses  on  the  farm  products  on  which  it  has  made  loans 
are  now  estimated  by  the  Trea.'iurv  Department  at  $95,000,000.  At 
that  rate  it  will  not  be  long  t>f>fore  the  president  of  that  Corporation 
can  Joir  wnth  the  chairman  of  Mr  Hoovers  Farm  Board  In  singing 
that  gocd  old  State  song.  "California    here  I  come,  right  back  where 

1  starte<l  from." 

We  face  a  current  wheat  crop  cf  950  C)00  000  bushels,  with  a  carry- 
over of  200,0O0.QO0  bushels,  and  a  pr-ispectivc  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  of  750  000, CHX)  bushels.  In  otl-.cr  words,  a  pro,sp>ectlve  sur- 
plus of  .some  400  000  000  taui^hels  of  wheat  on  which  farmers  will 
demand  Federal  loans  at  certainly  not  les.s  than  the  minimum 
authorl;»d  rate  of  60  cents  per  bushel  It  was  a  surplus  of  only 
375,000,iXX)  bushels,  as  of  July  1.  1^32,  that  broke  the  Hoover  Farm 
Board  and  sent  wheat  to  the  all-time  low  cf  35  cents  per  bu.shel  on 
the  farm. 

The  situation  of  the  farmer  )n  respect  of  parity  will  be  further 
complicated  by  the  establishment  in  industry  by  Federal  law  of  a 
floor  tcr  wages  of  25  cents  an  hour  to  be  gradually  raised  to 
40  cents,  and  a  ceiling  for  h^urs  i>f  44  hours  per  week  to  be  grad- 
ually lowered  to  40  Dr.  l.eo  Wolman.  Chairman  of  the  Labor 
Advisory  Board  of  the  N  R  A  .  has  recently  published  a  book 
comparing  hourly  earnings  in  June  1933  with  those  of  the  last 
quarter  of  1934  under  the  N  R  .\  That  study  shows  an  advance 
In  marufacturlng  industries  of  33  percer.'.  bituminous  coal  56.4 
percent,  other  mining  24  3  percent  public  utilities  10.8  percent, 
etc.  It  is  interesting,  but  apparently  not  instructive,  to  com- 
pare tha:e  wage  increases  with  the  purf^haslnt:  power  of  the  wage 
earner   for   the   same  period      In    m.anufacturing    industries   it   was 

2  2  percent  less,  and  in  all  ^ther  Industries  it  was  less  except  for 
bituminous  coal-  and  mrtal-mlning  operations.  The  assump- 
tion under  N.  R,  A  and  the  sjresent  a.siumption  is  that  you  can 
by  law  Increase  the  cost  of  prodTictl.-n  and  IndusTry  will  absorb 
the  Increase  The  experience  has  been  and  always  Will  be  that 
Industrv  will  piiss  the  inr-eu.se  on  to  the  consumer.  Increasing 
the  cost  of  living  and  decreasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wage  e.u-ner.  except  m  those  rare  instances,  as  m  the  bituminous 
coal  fields,  where  wages  were  advanced  as  m.uch  as  56  percent. 
But  the  wa^e  increases  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  drove  the 
operate rs  to  the  wall  and  the  Government  had  to  come  to  their 
rescue  by  a  price-iixln^  device  that  would  enable  the  operators  to 
pass  on  the  increased  wages  to  the  consumer.  Now  that  con- 
sumer resistance  is  developme  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  are 
asking  protection  from  cumpctlng  fuels  by  the  unpositlon  of  In- 
ternal  tariffs,  such  as  the  proposed  Bo: and  2-cent  tax  on   fuel  oil. 

A  surcessfuJ  solution  of  thr  problem  cf  unemplcymcnt  will  of 
course,  assist  in  the  solution  of  t:ie  ecjually  (?rrive  problem  of  the 
natiomJ  debt,  which  new  stand.>  at  the  highest  peak  m  our  hi.s- 
tory. and  which  may  eventi  ally  go  to  the  fvai  limit  of  $45,000,- 
000.000  now  authorized  by  exis'ing  law  The  service  charges  alone 
on  sue  a  an  amount  of  debt  would  excet^d  all  of  the  expenses  of 
government  prior  to  the  Wrrld  War  It  is  trtir  tha'  nur  tax  burden 
U  not  yet  as  heavv  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  aggregating  about 
30  percent  of  our  produ fd  tnccme  against  about  22  percent  of 
that  of  Great  Britain  But  the  tax  burden  in  Great  Britain  has 
definitely  lowered  the  standard  of  living  In  that  country,  a  fact 
to  be  considered  in  ccnnectu  n  with  the  theory  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  through  taxation  will  improve  "the  let  cf  the  poor. 
Great  Britain  faces  a  fa  t  and  not  a  theory  which  is  that  25 
percent  spent  in  an  adequate  national  defense  is  the  btst  insur- 
ance for  the  remaining  75  percent  Last  ypar  7  3  percent  of  the 
entire  population  of  Great  Britain  paid  personal-income  taxes, 
whereas  only  2:2  percent  of   our  population  paid  such  taxes.     In 
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this  country  a  single  Individual,  with  an  Income  of  $10,000,  pays 
6  6  percent  of  it  In  income  taxes,  while  the  same  income  in  Great 
Britain  is  taxed  20  7  percent  The  same  income  In  this  country 
of  a  married  man  is  taxed  4.2  percent  and  In  Great  Britain  19  6 
percent.  The  personal-iucome  rate  In  Great  Britain  averages 
abiiut  25  percent  and  the  flat  rate  on  corporations  is  27 '2  percent, 
with  fewer  deductions  than  here.  British  counties  and  municipali- 
ties also  impose  taxes  locally  known  as  rate»  For  instance,  the 
local  rate  on  real  estate  is  53.6  percent  of  Its  annual  rental  value. 
The  British  excise  taxes  are  high,  Including  a  tax  of  $18.12  per 
British  proof  gallon  on  whisky.  18  cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline, 
and  16  cents  per  pound  on  tea. 

I  can  hold  out  to  you  no  hope  that  our  present  tax  burden 
will  be  decreased  wuthin  the  near  future.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  good  reaaon  to  believe  that  it  will  be  Increased  Ac  the  next 
session  the  Congress  will  undoubtedly  have  a  bill  to  tax  the  income 
from  Government  sectirlties,  and  poeslbly  a  bill  to  broaden  the 
base  of  personal  Income  taxes,  since  it  Ls  estimated  that  the  deficit 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  not  be  less  than  three  and  a  half 
billion  dollars.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  a  way  can  be  found  to 
reduce  goverrunentai  expenditures,  but  let  all  good  citizens  bear 
this  fact  In  mind;  It  is  better  for  the  people  of  a  nation  to  cour- 
ageously shoulder  the  necessary  burden  of  taxation  than  resort 
to  the  dishonorable  course  of  repudiation. 

I  hope  I  have  not  unduly  emphasized  the  material  things  of 
life,  for  as  you  well  know  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone." 
The  "more  abundant  life."  in  its  ftillest  and  truest  meaning,  le  the 
life  that  has  In  abundance  and  in  proper  balance,  the  material, 
the  esthetic,  and  the  spiritual.  It  will  not  be  for  you  to  amass 
the  wealth  of  a  Rockefeller  or  a  Ford,  nor  should  you  cherish  such 
an  ambition.  Your  ambition  should  be  to  know  life,  to  derive 
from  it  all  that  it  has  to  offer  in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
forced  to  say,  when  you  come  to  die,  "I  have  never  lived."  To 
know  life  not  only  that  you  may  enjoy  It  In  the  fullest  and  richest 
manner,  but  in  order  that  you  may  render  the  fullest  meastire  of 
service  to  your  fellow  man. 

Like  Abraham,  you  must  have  vision  to  see  the  far  horizon  and 
the  courage  to  go  out  and  conquer  a  new  world — the  courage  to 
face  unknown  dangers,  discomfort,  discouragement,  and  possible 
failure;  in  a  word,  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  The  new  world  you 
are  to  poesess  is  not  to  be  merely  a  materlallfftlc  world,  but  a 
world  of  the  finer  things  of  mind  and  heart.  A  world  of  glorious 
Btinrises. 

Day! 

Paster  and  more  fast. 

O'er  night's  brim,  day  bolls  at  last: 

Bolls,  pure  gold,  o'er  the  cloud -cup's  brim 

■Where  spurting  and  suppressed  it  lay. 

F>or  not  a  froth-flake  touched  the  rim 

Of  yonder  gap  In  the  solid  gray 

Of  the  eastern  cloud,  an  hour  away; 

But  forth  one  wavelet,  then  another,  curled. 

Tin  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  suppressed. 

Rose,  reddened,  and  ito  seething  breast 

Flickered  in  bounds,  grew  gold,  then  overflowed  the  world. 

You  mu.st  prove  the  truth  of  Thoreau's  statement  that  "to  him 
whose  elastic  and  vigorous  thoughts  keep  pace  with  the  sun,  the 
day  is  a  perpetual  morning."  In  spiritual  matters  you  will  be 
held  accountable  to  a  high  code  of  ethics.  Emerson  refers  to  one 
"Who  In  the  darkness  of  a  benighted  Intellect  sees  not  so  clearly, 
through  the  shadows  that  surround  him,  the  oountenance  of  an 
offended  God"     Not  for  you  that  refuge  nor  should  you  ever  seek  it. 

Your  alma  mater  has  taught  you  how  to  think  for  yourself. 
It  has  given  you  the  key  to  the  storehouse  of  the  world's  knowl- 
edge Inspiring  teachers  like  Dr.  Mitchell  have  appealed  to  you 
to  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  enlightened  citizenship.  They  have 
giv^n  you  a  conception  of  the  past  which  shotild  assist  you  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  present.  But  you  are  to  be  the  archi- 
tect of  your  own  future,  the  builder  of  yotir  own  destiny.  May 
It  be  one  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  an  institution  that  for 
more  than  100  years  has  been  training  men  to  serve,  and  sends  you 
forth  into  tlie  world  with  fond  hopes  and  Its  richest  blessings. 


The  Income  and  Outgo 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THS  W^ALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  JUNE  3,  1038 


Mr.  HATJ.FCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  newspaper  story  from  the  June  3  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  concerning  Oovemment  finances 


based  upon  the  infonnaticm  presented  In  the  May  25  Rscoks 

by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr,  White  J. 
The  headline  and  story  says: 

TKX    CXDLUBCTOBS   TO    A.BSCKB    13.6    PEBCEKT   OF    l»Sa    IKOOMC   WTTH    FED- 
ERAL   GOVERNMENT'S    SHARE    VT    SHAXPLT    SIKCK    IB 33 Ca06S    DEBT   OT 

tlNITED   STATES   I.NCREASED    5  0    PERCEKT 

An  estimated  23  6  percent  of  the  Nation's  Income  lor  tlie  current 
year  ■will  be  paid  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  In  taxes. 
according  to  official  and  semiofllclai  sources  of  Oovemment.  "Hie 
percentage  Is  more  significant  when  compared  with  the  1933  ratios. 
The  tax  bill  ha^  lncrea.sed  approximately  76.16  percent  since  1933, 
when  only  16.90  percent  of  the  national  Income  went  into  tax 
payments. 

The  tax  figures  are  taken  from  records  and  estimates  made  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  while  the  1938  national  Income  figure  is 
President  Roose^'elt's  estimate  All  are  Included  In  a  series  of 
tables  recently  introduced  In  Congress  by  Representative  Dxtblit  A. 
White,  of  Ohio. 

Through  a  series  of  comparisons  It  Is  apparent  that  the  bttrden 
of  Federal  Government  on  the  taxpayer  Is  increasing  to  unprece- 
dented proportions,  while  the  cost  of  his  State  and  local  govern- 
ment is  advancing  In  relatively  modest  ratio.  Actually,  the  gross 
debt  of  State  and  local  govemmejnt,s  In  the  3 -year  period  1933-36 
Increased  less  than  1  percent,  while  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  up  approximately  50  percent. 

The  tax-collecTlon  figures,  broken  down  to  Indicate  State  and 
local  receipts  apart  from  Federal  collections,  reveal  that  the  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  tax  bill  In  the  past  5  years  has  been  10  times 
as  large  as  tbe  Increase  In  the  local  government  receipts. 

Tlie  figures  show  that  the  State  and  local  governments  this  year 
will  receive  $7,100,000,000,  compared  with  e6,715  000,000  In  1933,  an 
Increase  of  24,23  percent  The  Federal  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  cxart  $6,114,000,000  for  1938  against  $1,788,000,000  In 
193S,  a  gain  of  242.33  percent. 

Federal  and  local  collections  combined  for  the  current  year  are 
estimated  at  $13,214,000,000,  against  $7,501,000,000  in  1933,  an  in- 
crease of  76  16  percent. 

Further  analysis  of  the  figures  indicate  that  tlie  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  will  receive  46.3  cents  of  the  1938  tax  dollar  and  the  State 
and  local  governments  53.7  cents.  Those  figures  contrast  sharply 
with  the  1933  ratio,  when  the  local  governments  received  76.2 
cents  of  Uie  tax  dollar  and  the  Federal  Government  took  only 
23  8  cents. 

On  a  per  capita  bafis.  the  American  citizens  in  1938  will  pay 
$97.10.  against  $59.64  in  1933.  an  Increase  of  62.81  percent.  Ttie 
Federal  Government  during  that  period  has  raised  Its  portion  of 
the  per  capita  tax  to  $44.93  from  $14.20,  or  216  40  percent.  TTie 
State  and  local  governments  will  receive  $52.17,  against  $45,44, 
an  increase  of  14.81  percent. 

Gross  expenditure  of  the  combined  governments  this  year  Is 
estimated  at  $18,800,000,000.  against  $5,484,000,000,  an  Increase  of 
41.18  percent.  Of  this  total,  the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
$8,800,000,000.  or  67  17  percent  m.ore  than  In  1933,  whUe  local 
governments  will  raise  their  total  24.19  percent  lo  $10,000,000,000. 

Most  striking  of  the  various  tabulations  is  the  relative  steadi- 
ness of  State  and  local  debt  and  the  tremendous  incre^.se  In  the 
Federal  indebtednes'?  In  1933,  State  and  local  indebtedness 
amounted  to  $19,822,000,000  and  the  Federal  debt,  at  $22.539000,- 
000,  w;i.s  less  than  $3,000,000,000  higher.  However,  In  the  3  yi  ars 
to  1936.  State  and  local  debt  rose  only  $54,000,000,  but  Federal 
debt  Increa-sed  approximately  50  percent  to  $33,545,000,000 

The  per  capita  gross  debt  thus  has  risen  to  $415.96  In  1936 
from  $33681  in  1953  and  the  Federal  portion  of  it  has  advanced 
from  $179.21  to  $261.19  Said  in  a  slightly  different  way,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  Is  62,8  percent  ol  the  total,  against  53  2  pcrctnl  in 
1933. 

Estimate  of  national  Income  for  1938,  taken  from  President 
Roosevelt  s  fireside  chat  of  April  14,  1938,  Is  $56,000,000,000  and  this 
compares  with  $44,389,000,000  in   1933 
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ARTICLE    BY    H, 


I.    PHILLIPS    ON    HOME    AND    GOVERNMENT 
FINANCING 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recoks,  I  am  inserting  an  article  by  H.  L 
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Phuhps.  which  has  to  do  with 
GuVrrnment  plan: 

tr    WB   tAK    OLTI    H31CZ    nWAWCTWO 


our  home  finances  and  the 


trire 


Ute 


Mnrr   (•  littl*  worried) — Are  you 

order  iin  &uto  for  ««ch  member  oS 
r  >a  .1    . 1 ;  K  Mi  y  ■  —  Why  not  ■> 
M  fTi    -Can    ae   aJTord   them? 
Tau!    Certainly  not.  but  why 

V  ^  J  th:nk  of  the  darndest  things 
Mem   -Jost  how  do  we  stand 
I;;vi     I  think,  a.s  of  last  night,  we 
VIcm  -Yuu've  always  been  a  small 

p..«  .bit'  for  us  to  owe  that  much 
Dad    I  whistling  I  — On   the  contrar] 

Ir.  fact    I  feel  I  should  have  double<l 

w.ia  tiifcinjt  to  the  mAn  next  door. 

to  netL-ly  $500  000  on  an  Income  of 

thin^    that  fellow. 

Juni'T     Pop    can  I  have  a  new 
I>ad    '  yawning  t — By    all    means 

pirK  (K^methlng   more  expensive 
Mem     Junior's  1937  car  is  in  good 

Just  a  little? 

Dad     Economizing    destroys    the 

tails    ){  .saving  a  few   thousand  doll 

•o  eiv<;-  to  get  Into  dpbt  by  millions? 
Mon.     But  Is  It  poaalble  to  spend 

f.na;  a.:rountlng'' 

Dnd  -Of  course  It  Is     Don't  you 
Their    daughter — Mommer.    aren't 

c'Uagf   at   the   ahore   this  stimmer' 

the  seiison 

Mor-      I    suppose    we    might   aa 

•5  000  at  a  time  like  this? 
Dad     Now  ycu  re  learning  to 
Juniitr   -I    forg' t    to    tell    you   tha 

tliat    cottage     called    up    and    said 

for  It      There's  a  big  demand  this 

can't  afford  them. 

Dad    -Oet  him  on  the  wire  bt'I 
Mom   (still  a  little  fearfull — Whe<e 
Dad    (  sharply  i  — There    you    go   »■ 

my   be^rt  to  make  us  all   happy  and 

more   "^ense   than   to  ask   me   to 

and  ci  nt« 

•  •  •  • 

Maid — The  man  Is  here  with  the 

Monv -What  peacocks'' 

Dad  -I  ordered  a  flock  of  'em 

they  C'lBt  only  1700  oach,  paysbl-  o 
Mor".-    We  got  alorg  .^vll  our  lives 
Dad  -Yea.  but  that  was  back  In 
Mom  (In  a  rather  dreamlike  voice 
Dad    lenfhu-Mastlrally  I  -Yea;   and 

to  fo  tlirough  those  again  I 


3N  TRi  oorrmmtwtrt  ruM 

we  ought  to  go  ahead  and 
ramUy? 


cons  der  »  trlTlal  point  like  that? 

5"  ■ 

fLnapcially?  ! 

only  owe  1350.547.87. 
salaried  mun     It  couldn't  be 
n^ney. 

it's  been  no  trouble  at  all. 

that  figure  by  this  time.     I 

Fle's  managed  to  run  his  debt 

$30  a  week.     He's  got  some- 

spfcrts  coupe' 

But  I  still   think  you   might 

Lhape.    Couldn't  we  econocnlze 

^bole    mood   of    things.     Wby 
rs  here  and  tiiere  when  11  Is 

more  than  you  get  without  a 


TT.iA 


"T  se*  th«*re  will  be  no 
TTie  honest  old  Sena ; 

"I've  Waslilnirton's 
As  the  tomahawk 


proiilse 


sajLk 


Woman's  Part  and  Responsibil 
The    Duty    and    Obligation 
Party 


EXTENSION  OF    REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES 

OF    VERiltNT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RljpRES 
Wednesday.  Ju 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  CHARLKS  A 

MAY  11. 


Mr    PLUMLEY.     Mr.  Speaker, 


remarks  in  ihe  Rzcoed.  I  Include  the  manuscript  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  belore  the  Republican  Women's  Stale 
Ccnuiiittee  meeting  held  in  Burl^igton,  Vt..  on  the  lltb  of 
May  1938: 


those  Washington  speeches? 
we    going    to    take    that    big 
They  Eisked   only   $5,000   fcr 


wtll.     What's    an   obligation   of 

understand  economics,  mother. 

Mr.   Arbuckle.   the  owner   of 

ie    would    have    to    get    $r7,0OO 

yfar  for  cottages  by  people  who 

dTtr  him  $10,000. 

will  we  get  the  money? 
carrying    me    again!     I'm    doing 
prosperous  and  you  have   no 
flgrlre  things  out   In  cold  dollars 


peacocks. 


Tliey 


grod 


look  nice  on  the  la'wn  and 
er  a  period  of  37  years. 
ithout  peacocks.  | 


repr!s-\ls." 
or  said; 

he  stated 
In  his  head. 


ility  in  Government — 
of    the    Republican 


lA.  PLUMLEY 

SENTATIVES       , 
\iei.l9Zi 


PLUMLEY.   OF  VERMOJITT, 
1838 


under  leave  to  extend  my 


Tlie  page  of  history  records  repea  edly 
place  that  woman  has  occupied  In  tCie 
tlans.     Not  only  has  ahe  played  a  noat 
log  the  Judgments  and  opinions  of  tJtoae 
ah*  t>e«n  a  dominant  force  In  glvUii ; 


the  large  and  Important 

concerns  of  states  and  na- 

conapicuouB  role  In  shap- 

in  authority,  not  only  has 

poise  and  direction  to  kings 


times' 
—  Back  In  t^ood  times' 
thank  heaven  well  never  have 


and  rulers,  but  now  anii  aralr.  -h-^  ha.*!  ocr'.iplpcl  a  more  (?on.Tp!ctJOTM 
place  In  governing  and  ccntrollin>j  diri-ctiy  th?  aimi  and  actions 
of  great  naticns 

In  America  under  prptilar  gov  rnrnpnt  w^mf>n  hare  risen  to 
the  highest  plnne  they  h.«ve  evrr  nrcuplpci  m  human  history  This 
is  not  an  accident  I:  dldn  t  Just  happen  It  Is  a  byproduct  of 
American  civiUzatlcn  Ampr:c;\  has  given  you  opportunity;  has 
giver,  you  the  same  froed  m  as  mm.  It  gives  you  the  same  rights; 
It  gives  you  the  s^ame  v  ice  in  public  affairs,  and  I  tell  you  wom^n 
thla  Ls  your  f..;ht  a:.d  yr  u  will  have  to  carry  your  share  of  the 
burden  if  the  bt^'tlc  !s  ir-  be  w^n 

The  plain  pec  pie  of  tiii.s  c(  ur.try:  the  wnmen  and  men  of  this 
country,  the  great  body  cf  decent,  hardworklr.?^  Americans,  who 
have  no  hope  of  being  •  sther  f,.mou3  or  rich,  but  who  love  their 
hom^s,  are  proud  of  their  fanull:s.  and  are  anxious  above  all 
thlnrs  'hat  their  children  sh.culd  mike  r.iore  of  the  opportunities 
our  free  compet.tive  system  afTcrd.^;.  mu<:t  wake  up. 

This  adrainistrat'.on  cannot  prove  to  me  that  many  of  the 
thlni^s  It  has  done,  some  uf  the  doctrines  It  has  fostered,  are 
goini;  to  provide  for  mv  prand^h'.ldren  .is  healthy  a  moral  and 
material  Government  a.s  I  and  my  forefathers  have  enjoyed.  Z 
was  wrought  up  to  hard  work.  brou.:ht.  up  to  expect  nothing  from 
the  (Government  or  anybody;  to  look  forward  to  no  windfalls,  but 
to  S3ve  if  I  expected  to  enjoy  luxuries  and  the  security  and  the 
ccmlort^  which  I  have  tried  to  provide  for  my  family,  such  as  a 
little  Instirance.  a  home,  and  an  Investment  of  a  few  hundreds 
of  dollars  I  am  no  d.tlerent  than  a  lar-je  malonty  of  ray  fellow 
Vermonters   who   have   earned   and   have    paid   their   own    way 

I  know,  and  so  do  you.  that  nowhere  in  th.s  world  has  the 
gami"  of  life  been  played  so  fully  and  so  generously  as  right  here 
m  this  lif.le  State.  In  r.o  cn^mtry  ;ii  the  world  arc  there  so  many 
winners  who  started  out  with  patche.<=  on  their  knees,  nothing  In 
their  pocket,  and  no  capital  but  the  conviction  that  America 
has  no  privileges  to  offer  which  a  smart-enough  American  boy 
or  pirl  cannot  win  And  I  say  to  you,  that  while  the  Bill  of 
Riph's  survivi's.  even  tlioiis?h  It  dr>--s  belong  to  the  "horse  and 
bucpy"  days,  while  the  macliinery  defined  In  the  Constitution  to 
keep  opportunity  open  in  tins  country  continues  to  function, 
while  competition  for  trade.  Jobs,  wealth,  power,  and  privilege 
continues  to  be  so  f  ;lr  and  free  as  .t  has  been,  my  grandchildren 
will  find  life  a  strenuous  hut  splendid  game  In  which  a  zest  for 
hard  knocks  and  a  cheerful  smile  will  take  them  twice  as  far 
as  traditional   aristocratic    an tecfdents 

I  do  not  want  any  grand.-on  of  mine  to  grow  up  In  a  United 
Stati.'s  of  America  in  which  he  has  traded  his  .^ielf  determination 
and  his  individual  Initiative  for  the  comfort  and  guaranty  of  a 
f'jU    s'.mach.    for    that    every    convict    enjoys    in    a    modem    Jail. 

Yru  haven't  Kept  your  no.«e  to  the  grindstone  and  laid  awake 
nights  figuring  l.t^-v  to  save  another  $1C0  and  put  It  where  it 
would  do  your  children  and  grandchildren  the  m'-st  good,  .so  that 
dema'zosfues  could  p'lt  it  nil  m  Je^  ipardy  by  buying  the  banks, 
the  .-ailroads.  the  corpr.raiious.  the  farm.s.  the  .sluni.=>.  the  uncn- 
plcved  and  the  iin'^n-.ployable  into  dependence  upon  their  fejicy. 
End  i.nto  fealty  to  tlie  r  tlnfT'U  crowns 

Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  Amerlcnn 
fundamentals:  the  right  to  '^eek  and  enloy  them  In  our  own  way 
without  interference  by  km^s,  providence,  or  didators  Is  a  part 
of  our  American  mherl*.ince  Our  American  ancestors  foueht 
for  these  ri.;hts,  and  lod.iy  the  great  question  which  confronts 
you  is:   Will  you  fight  to  preserve  them? 

I  am  not  an  al.armi.'^t.  but  I  am  concerned  that  the  per- 
manency of  our  nation. U  life  and  Its  Intfirrity  are  involved  In 
some  of  the  government.U  policic;  we  are  a.sked  to  countenance 
and  approve  I  am  sure  that  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  and 
the  perpetuity  of  our  form  r,f  =?overnment  Is  the  tremendous 
stake  at  ls^ue  and  which  must  be  met  The  que.stions  confronting 
us  are  too  momentous  and  serious  to  be  the  fiotball  of  partisan 
politics.  They  tran.'^cend  all  rjue^nons  of  tariff  or  trade  agree- 
ments; strike  at  th^-  very  rcDt  of  ail  oi^r  .^.•nerlcan  instlttitions. 
They  are  (steps  tOTi.-a-d  a  change  in  our  form  of  government. 
This  Is  the   basic  i&su  ■   ;n'.',;ved 

It  has  been  well  sa.d  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  it  been  so  nece«s.iry  for  every  citizen  to  exercise  Irrelil- 
genily  the  rights  of  citU'.n.^i.ip  Our"  country  is  faced' with  a 
crisis  more  .vnous  than  any  depres.sion;  by  a  question  more  basic 
than  unemoloyment,  r^het,  pr;>  •■.■=.  or  heavy  debts.  The  contniu- 
ance  or  the  disc jntlnuani.e  <  f  t;  e  freedom  we  have  enjoyed,  the 
loss  of  liberties  that  are  uurs.  the  abolition  of  the  traditional 
American  order;  the  absoiuie  change  in  form  of  our  e.'tabhohed 
Gcvernm-nt  under  cur  written  Constitution  and  oar  laws  la  the 
issui-  that  confoiits  u.s 

Th.rift,  industry  and  eccnomy  are  no  longer  regarded  as  -essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  our  people  it  would  seem  With  millions 
unemployed,  we  were  advi.-.ed  tiia:  lactones  and  workshops,  mines 
and  quarnrs  should  be  closed  m  order  that  a  scarcity  of  their 
products  might  enhance  then-  pr.ce  With  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  .'-u.fenn-  t'.e  panes  of  hunger  it  was  made  an 
offense  at-amst  the  law  to  plant  more  than  a  modicum  of  crops 
In  order  that  food  miwUit  not  become  too  cheap  Not  too  much 
milk  must  be  produced,  they  .said,  though  the  pale  faces  of 
undernourished  children  haunted  the  drearns  of  these  who  came 
in  contact  with  the  poor  Miihons— yes.  billions  of  doUars.  repre- 
senting wealth  dug  from  the  earth  and  wrested  from  the  sea. 
brought  to  public  treasuries  by  the  tax  gatherers,  was  ana  still 
Is  being  wasted  In  an  unprofitable  expenditure,  m  an  attempt  to 
create  a  prosperity  as  unreal  and  uubutetaniiai  as  tiie  dre&ais 
of  an  opium  eater. 
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The  gigantic  debts  so  created  will  bear  down  and  burden  gen- 
eration alter  generation  yet  to  come.  It  Is  time  to  stop.  The 
women  of  the  country  have  the  first  claim  on  most  of  the  wealth 
ol  this  country  through  insurance  policies,  savings  accounts,  pub- 
lic and  private  bonds,  stock  in  corporations,  and  they  are  faced 
with  the  fear  that  the  value  of  their  property  and  income  will 
be  larcelv  destroyed  through  the  heavy  taxation  which  has  been 
recommended,  and  by  the  theories,  crazy  as  they  are,  of  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  income,  which  characterize  the  New 
Deal 

Let  me  say  to  you  here  and  now  that  every  thinking  man  and 
woman  knows  that  it  is  true  that,  "today  everywhere.  Individual 
liberties  are  being  curtailed  and  destroyed.  Democracy  and  self- 
govern  nent  are  scrapped.  Individuals  are  once  more  the  pawns 
of  arbitrary  rulers  whose  p>ollcie8  are  determined  by  nationalistic 
alms,  with  war  as  their  ultimate  and  supreme  weapon.  Greater 
and  greater  rigidities  undermine  the  flexibility  and  adaptiveness 
of  economic  systems.  Planned  and  controlled  economies  emerge 
and  all  the  fusty  relics  of  medieval  trade  regtilations.  trade 
agreements  and  the  like,  discredited  through  500  years  of  theory 
and  hard  experience,  are  dragged  out."  Despairing  people,  after 
the  World  War  turned  away  from  the  individual  and  his  freedom 
to  discover  new  gods,  and  in  so  doing,  only  disinterred  ancient 
Idols. 

We  have  seen  the  Federal  Government  undertake  to  control 
production  in  agricultiu-e,  manufacturing,  and  mining.  We  have 
seen  it  attempt  the  regulation  of  prices,  wages,  and  conditions 
of  labor.  We  have  seen  It  determine  the  volume  and  flow  of 
credit  We  have  seen  the  arbitrary  debasement  of  our  ctirrency. 
We  have  seen  the  Federal  Government  enter  the  field  of  private 
enterprise  in  competition  with  its  own  citizens.  We  have  seen  it 
usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  States.  We  have  seen  a  whole  body 
of  new  legislation  intended  to  establish  a  planned  economy,  and 
we  do  not  need  President  Roosevelt's  declaration  that  he  has 
created  new  instruments  of  public  power — that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of  the 
Individual — to  know  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  philos- 
ophy as  antagonistic  to  our  American  ideas  and  Ideals  of  a  de- 
mocracy, and  as  un-American  in  Its  conception  and  administra- 
tion as  It  Is  destructive,  dangerous,  and  devastating. 

The  hope  of  mankind  Is  In  free  individuals  determined  to  keep 
what  is  worth  preserving,  especially  their  freedom  to  choose. 
And  for  this  individualism  the  Republican  Party  will  fight  at  the 
drop  of  the  hat  and  until  the  last  man  Is  burled  under  the 
sycophantic,  hypocritical  planned  economy  policy  with  which  the 
New  Deal  has  undertaken  to  cover  this  country  of  ours. 

The  collectivistlc  state  has  certain  common  features,  although  It 
assumes  different  forms  in  different  countries.  It  is  no  accident 
that   both  Hitler  and  Mussolini  are  ex-Socialists. 

The  collectl\istlc  state  exalts  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  denies 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  rejects  as  cumbersome  and  ineffec- 
tive the  machinery  of  democracy,  scorns  personal  liberty  and  per- 
sonal rights.  It  denies  the  ability  of  the  Individual  to  make 
headway  In  the  modem  world,  looks  to  the  government  as  the 
source  of  progress  rather  than  to  the  Individual  human  spirit, 
and  substitutes  for  free  enterprise  a  program  of  planning  and 
control  by  a  centralized  bureaucracy. 

There  really  Is  no  difference  between  fascism  and  communism 
in  most  respects.  In  practice  they  both  result  in  dictatorship  by 
an  individual  w^ho.  as  the  uncontrolled  boss  of  his  party,  becomes 
the  uncontrolled  boss  of  the  country. 

Any  philosophy  of  government  whose  sole  concern  is  for  man- 
kind collectively,  which  glorifies,  panders  to,  and  dep>ends  for  Its 
support  on  mass  mediocrity  at  the  cost  of  individual  genius,  which 
Is  careless  of  spiritual  values  and  ignores  conditions  essential  to 
creative  efTort.  is  a  false  doctrine. 

The  mothers  of  the  country  are  against  this  philosophy  because 
they  know  spending  doesn't  make  prosperity.  It  only  creates  a 
greater  necessity  for  more  relief.  They  know  that  ridiculing  our 
traditions  teaches  their  children  disrespect;  teaches  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  be  lazy  and  spendthrifts  find  dlsregardful  of 
and  disrespectful  of  lawfully  constituted  authority.  They  do  not 
like  It — why  should  they? 

They  are  sick  of  being  forcibly  and  continually  doped  with  re- 
form medicine  when  what  they  want  is  a  chance  to  recover.  They 
are  startled  and  horrified  by  the  financial  abandon  of  a  govern- 
ment which  in  three  short  years  of  peace  has  spent  more  money 
than  the  aggregate  amount  spent  by  all  the  governments  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  120  years.  The  United 
States  Treasury  recently  released  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
If  all  the  money  In  circulation  was  to  be  divided  equally,  every 
person  in  the  United  States  would  have  $50.38. 

Undoubtedly  that  Is  correct.  So.  also,  it  Is  correct  and  It  should 
startle  us  into  a  realization  of  what  confronts  u^  to  know  that 
if  the  national  debt  was  equally  dl'vlded  In  the  same  way  as  It 
is  proposed  to  divide  the  money  In  circulation,  and  the  burden 
were  to  be  borne  equally,  every  person  in  the  United  States  would 
owe  $28.')      That's  the  side  of  the  picture  3rou  are  not  shown. 

According  to  a  table  which  Representative  Kwgel.  of  Mlchlp,an, 
recently  prepared,  the  State  of  Vermont  has  a  population  of  359,611 
(taking  the  1930  ccnsiis  as  a  tvasls).  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
t272.872S62.  Vermont's  share  of  the  present  national  debt  on  a 
per  capita  basis  is  $108,602,522,  or  39.9  percent  of  Its  assessed  val- 
uation— more  than  one-third,  please  note.  Vermont  has  a  State 
and  local  debt  of  $27,179,432.  making  Its  combined  National.  State, 
and  local  debt  $135,782,004.  or  49  8  percent  of  Its  assessed  valua- 
tion—or almost  one-half  of  its  assessed  valuation. 


Vermont's  share  of  the  New  Deal  debt  Incurred  since  March  4. 
1933.  on  a  per  capita  basis  is  $49  985.929.  or  18  3  percent  of  the 
assessed  valuation. 

Bringing  it  right  home  to  Chittenden  County,  still  on  a  per 
capita  basts,  Chittenden  County's  share  of  the  national  debt 
would  aggregate  some  $14,307,552 

No;  they  do  not  tell  you  about  this  ■when  they  tell  you  how 
much  of  your  money  they  have  spent  and  undertake  to  Induce 
you  to  believe  it  was  a  grant.  You  will  pay.  You  cannot  rob 
Fetcr  to  pay  Paul,  and  you  cannof  get  money  to  run  this  Govern- 
ment except  from  the  taxpayer.  Some  day  Mr  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer 
will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  It  was  their  hard-earned  money  that 
was  spent.    Then  there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 

You  sensible  women  who  know  the  value  of  a  dollar  should 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  despite  all  the  promises  made,  despite 
all  the  outpouring  of  your  money,  we  are  worse  off  today  than 
when  the  administration's  program  was  Instituted.  They  cannot 
now  avoid  the  Issue  for  they  have  announced  that  they  pltinned 
It  that  way.  Every  economist  of  sufficient  ability  to  attract  anl 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  j>eoplp  tells  us  that  this  Roowvclt 
panic  In  the  throes  of  which  we  are  now  involved  will  be  the 
testing  pot  of  our  endurance  as  a  democracy.  Not  one  of  them 
endorses  the  policy  of  continued  reckless  spending,  or  pump- 
priming  The  reason  Is  found  In  the  fact  that  we  have  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  well  and  the  old  pump  gasps,  gurgles,  and  is 
sucking  air.  Do  you  realize  that  the  administration's  propoaed 
relief  and  recovery  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,  beglr.i.ing  next 
July  1.  makes  possible  a  deficit  of  $3.000  000.000  to  $4  000,000.000. 
according  to  now  estimates  made  public  today 

In  recent  hearings  before  a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
testimony  from  which  is  now  published,  the  Acting  Budget  Di- 
rector, Daniel  W.  Bell,  estimates  that  projected  expenditures.  11 
\ised  In  their  entirety,  would  create  a  1939  deficit  of  $3,722,000,000. 
He  qualifies  this  that  an  explanation  that  probably  not  all  of 
the  appropriations,  such  as  $1,000,000,000  asked  for  the  long-term 
public  works,  could  be  expended  In  that  year. 

However,  at  the  same  series  ot  hearings  Harry  L  Hopkins.  Works 
Progress  Administrator,  estimated  his  possible  need  for  1939  at 
about  $3,000,000,000,  compared  with  a  relief  allowance  of  only 
$2,400,000,000  In  Mr  Bells  flg-ures.  Mr,  Hopkins  expected  a  peak 
relief  load  of  3.000.000  to  3.100.000  persons  next  winter  on  the 
W.  P    A.  rolls  alone. 

The  prospective  deficit  as  figured  by  Mr.  Bell  Is  considerably 
greater  than  any  official  estimate  heretofore  made  by  authorities 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Government's  fiscal  operations  It 
far  exceeds  the  estimate  of  a  deficit  of  $1,250,000,000  for  the  current 
flscal  year. 

And  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  testified  that  the  administration  required  authoriza- 
tions for  expenditures,  in  addition  to  loans  and  similar  business- 
stimulating  projects,  that  would,  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  be 
$1,000.000600  greater  than  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  and 
$2,000,000,000  larger  than  contemplated  in  the  original  Budget. 

"The  expenditure  of  these  funds  by  themselves  will  not  by  any 
means  provide  the  total  increase  in  private  employment  which  Is 
essential  in  our  economy,"  he  said.  "Obviously,  a  national  Income 
which  means  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all  the  American  people 
can  be  obtained  only  if,  along  with  this  Government  action,  there 
is  a  great  increase  In  private  Investment — Invested  because  people 
think  they  can  make  a  profit.  This  is  essential  If  we  are  to  get  a 
national  income  of  seventy,  seventy-five,  or  eighty  billions  of 
dollars. 

"For  my  own  part.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  public  money  in  and  by  itself  will  do  the  trick.  However, 
we  are  In  a  situation  where  private  funds  simply  are  not  mo%'lng, 
where  employment  is  at  a  low  level,  where  people  are  put  on  part 
time,  where  the  national  Income  has  dropped  In  a  relatively  few 
months  from  a  rate  of  $68,000,000,000  to  $56,000,000,000.  It  Is 
necessary  to  substitute  some  public  funds  for  private  funds  at 
this  time." 

The  most  despicable  angle  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  this 
money-spending,  pump-priming  program  Is  found  In  the  fact  that 
there  are  at  least  1,000.000  more  Americans  on  relief  today  than 
there  were  6  months  tigo.  notvrtthstjmdlng  which  fact  this  admin- 
istration Is  still  playing  politics  with  human  mlacry. 

There  is  a  total  group  of  around  13.000.000  people  who  are  the 
helpless  victims  of  the  mistaken  policies  of  this  administration. 
Self-respecting,  law-abiding  Americans  they  are  in  most  part,  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  on  relief.  The  adequate  and 
sufficient  appropriation  of  money  to  prevent  them  from  starving 
is  deliberately  involved  and  tied  up  by  this  administration  with 
Its  InefBcaclous  and  wasteful  pump-prlmlng  spending  program. 
That  Is  the  Issue. 

To  furnish  the  necessary  and  adequate  relief  for  these  fellow 
citizens  of  ours  Is  a  clear  duty.  It  Is  an  obligation  which  cannot 
be  avoided,  nor  evaded.  Sufficient  money  must  be  raised  and 
must  be  appropriated  to  provide  for  their  needs  and  to  take  care 
of  them.  This  fact  cannot  be  ignored.  We  who  have  opposed 
the  spending  program  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  necessity  and 
the  responsibility  for  a  situation  which  can  be  placed  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  this  administration,  but  we  will  have  to  meet 
it  squarely,  as  Americans.  We  ■will  have  to  find  the  money.  We 
will  have  to  appropriate  It.  We  will  attempt  to  see  that  It  reaches 
those  for  whom  It  Is  Intended.    There  Is  no  dodging  this  Issue. 

The  administration  has  deliberately  mixed  its  provisions  for 
relief  with  its  general  spending  program.  They  "planned  It  that 
way  "  and  all  of  us  can  take  It  and  like  It,  or  leave  It;  according 
to  them. 
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th»t  '.he  American  system  of 
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DO  govvrument  may  dtny  hint  t 
rtaa  and  making  dmq  alavrs 

Th«  Itopubticftn  Pmrty  ntay  nt*^ 
100  ptrcent  wltbln  my  deflnltiun 
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the  Itopublicim  P«rty  stands  »nd 
publlran  Party  believes,  {int.  In 
lo  the  instrunMOta  of  production. 
ship,  not  government  ownership, 
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oomp«tltion.  competition  among 
mant  with  the  people  or  ag«in«t 
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b«liev«a.     Each  and  all  of  them 
socialistic,  communutlc.  and  col 
Such  a  program  has  been  oppoMd 
lUpreaenUtlVM  In  CongTMS. 
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miist  be  a  government,  a  strong  _ 
very  Important  functiona.    But,  on 
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government  we  will  bava. 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rcpublioi. 
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a  little  lea*  than  our  one  State  of 
Pranoe  is  conaidarably  amailer 
or  Bulgaria  each  are  about  the  si 
or  Greece.  ar«  amallar  than  otir 
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compact  ututa  do  not  maan.  perf«^ 
in  o\tr  eotintry    traflMBdovia  as  it 
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romunlc  prtigreas.    niul  that    in 
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today  the  sole  residuary  trvatoe 

that  the  individual  man  hnn 

nature  to  governnn'nt,  atul  that 

rtghta  without  aireating  prog- 


llbermlliUng   to  make   It  come 

Lif  what  It  ought  to  be,  but  it 

ways  win  ba  the  party  o(  coii- 

Jgiaated. 
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tor 
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leva  In  those  things  for  which 
to  which   It   adheres      Tbe   It«- 
prlnclple  of  prlvalo  property. 
Including  land,   private  owner- 
control  aa  such      It   believes 
Fundamentally    it    believes    in 
paopla,  not  by  the  Gmvern- 
tbam.     Thaea   are   three  funda- 
n  which   tha  Republican  Party 
attacked  and  violated  by  the 
Ivlstlc  programs  i»t  rvery  turn 
t  every  turn  by  titc  Republican 


recofnlxed  the  fact  that  there 

gofrernment,  that  it  must  perform 

tha  other  hand,  it  also  believes 

I  In  btuinaas,  and  the  laaa  ob- 

and  all   the    time,   the    batter 


foq  et  the  tremendotia  area  of  our 
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to    forget   that    with    Its    nearly 
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simply  that  a  happy  mpdun  !s  dlfTlcult  !f  not  Impossible  of  attain- 
ment in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  Whnt  might  be  particularly 
beneficial  and  workable  in  Vermor.t  woiild  inflict  onerous  and  de- 
structive requirements  upon  the  people  of  Florida,  Arizona,  or 
Texas;  on  the  other  hand,  what  mli^ht  l>e  unusually  beneficial  to 
those  States  might  well  work  an  undue  hardship  upon  the  p)eople 
in  Vermont.  Maine,  or  Mas.*ivchusetts 

What  we  need  is  less  usuipation  by  an  Increasingly  centralized 
Federal  Government  with  more  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  States 
in  resistance  lo  thus  cen-Ti\li/iit:'iii  unci  bureaucratic  control. 

The  Republican  Party  recently  h.is  "itixd  and  necessarily  so.  as 
the  party  of  opposition,  for  I  i\v  and  order:  for  the  enforcement  of 
contracts,  and  rtt^ainst  repudiation  ♦hereof:  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  fraud  It  ha.s  always  K\ipported  the  proposition 
that  the  Government  .should  check  the  businessman  who  stifles 
competition,  and  that  inonopnly  should  be  prevented  It  has  un- 
dertaken to  maintiiin  by  mter-'tute  reputation  such  a  level  of  com- 
petition as  will  prevent  unf.itr  pnicticcs  It  Is  opposed  to  the 
propcsitlon  that  It  is  at  ary  time  or  anywhere  the  function  of  the 
Government  a.s  .suc^.  to  set  It.self  up  m  competition  with  btisl- 
nes«,  to  sell  Kood-*    or  peiiorrn  economic  services 

The  Republican  mlnor'.'v  has  insisted  ar.d  believes  that,  whether 
or  not  more  wheat  shmild  \ie  plantetl  and  1i\h»  corn,  or  more  shoes 
«!  nukl  ho  produced  ui.il  frwrr  h.ith  and  so  on  ad  Inllniium  ad 
n»u.se.>ni  -ihould  nut  tie  a  dec.siun  whK  h  the  Government  should 
unrtertakf  lo  make  as  a  mllecMve  society  but  is  a  matter  which  In 
a  rlen-.ocracy  should  he  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Indlvldtial.  and  to 
that  of  indf{">endent  prxtuce's,  subject  to  and  controlled  by  the 
l.tw  of  •upply  und  deni«iid  It  po,-,nively  has  no  vise  for,  and  takes 
no  stock  m  the  sujMesti.  n  (t  pnipisinon  that  any  central  one- 
nuui  hriiin  ran  \vi;i  ur  must  d'>  the  thii^.kii^s  of  all  the  people  It. 
iherefore  rrnn  been  und  \n  opponcd  in  the  contlnufttlon  of  u  pro- 
jjrnm  the  sole  purpt«e  i\iid  intent  f  which  U  to  accomplish  this 
vi  I  V  'hiiiM;      IMulr-r  such  «   -.ystrMn  (  haon  ii  ine\  liable 

Ttu'  Heput)lici\n  Purty  has  been  ippo«e<l  to  that  portion  nf  ♦he 
New  Deal  program  In  \shiil\  it  undeiiooK  to  and  "illU  persists 
in  HU  attempt  to  luue  the  renuali/eil  PVdnal  Clovemment  tell 
I  he  indlvltlual  waife  enrnei  whnt  hr  mis  earn  and  how  lonn  he 
niAV  work,  to  compel  Mie  fiuinei  td  phuii  und  to  prodtire  only  at) 
much  I'll  tu«  own  fnitn  or  tn  i;o  to  jmi  to  eitabllsh  the  priee 
at  which  a  merchant  may  "lell  his  own  troixl*  and  determine  how 
hilt  a  •tix'k  iif  tfood"  he  may  keep  on  hu  shelves  and  so  on  until 
yn\i  t»re  "ick  anti  firefi  of  listemni?  It  han  opposed  the  nnniy  ex« 
iwriinenlal  e(»|lecilvi«t  ic  notion*  nnrt  'vltetHpts  to  hRv<>  ^  one-man, 
ce?\tralUed  bure(\ucrat  ic  tjoverninent  In  thU  opjviaitlon  It  hc\s 
nitempietl  to  le«inlate  proledlvely  and  constructively  In  vour 
Inierast  and  to  the  r»illest  extent  w)\ich  vou  liave  made  It  possible 
for  It  to  do  The  people  forced  It  to  be  the  party  of  opiwaltlon  It 
has  been  such    and  in   vour  inlerewt 

■nien  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  Uepuhlican  Party  will  continue 
to  oppone  nuch  Ihlnii'*.  and  stands  n^ralnst  the  enactme'it  or  ton- 
tiiniation  of  the  legislative  program  of  the  New  Deal.  Insofar  aa  It 
la  defitrtiftive  of  a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  un- 
Americnn  in  Its  conception  You  mlwht  im  well  understand  di- 
rectly, and  poslMvely  that  as  a  party  it  i*  opponed  to  the  wanton, 
wicked,  and  wasteful  destruction  of  Ond  s  ahtinrtance  under  any 
pcnrcity  control,  or  comiiulsory  projiram  of  any  self-cnnfitltuted 
ttuthorily,  on  ajiy  poliiual  pretext  lor  the  selllsh  Interrat  of  any 
section  or  group,  wlule  nulUons  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  Buffering 
for  the  want  of  necessrae.s  dirvctly,  indirectly,  or  eventually  so 
de*'trnyed. 

It  Ml  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any  and  all  legislation  which 
may  or  will  result  m  euher  immediate  or  eventual  regimentation 
of  the  American  farmer  It  insists  u|xin  economy  and  efBclency 
li.  local.  State,  and  l-^deral  itovernmental  administration — the 
elimination  and  avoidance  of  duplication  of  public  services.  A 
balancing  of  the  BudKct,  and  the  protection  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  Republican  Party  is  c;pp<'<»ed  to  the  socialistic,  communistic, 
coUertlvUtlc,  totalitarian  'hcorics  and  crnry  program  uf  experi- 
mentation of  the  New  Deal  itself,  demonstrated  to  be  futUa 
and  fully  deetrtictlvi-  of  a  rlcnux-ratic  fnrm  of  government. 

Aj  a  party  the  RcpublLant*  stund  for  i  dcnux'rotlc  coiistltutlonal 
traditional  form  of  ftovernnvnt ,  in  favor  of  legislation  which  will 
permit  the  progress  of  thix  country  ulonp  that  line,  and  opposed  to 
thoee  things  contrary  to  democratic  constitutional,  traditional 
American  principles 


Hon.  R.  W  Mill 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  WILRURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OK   tiKl   \M(iM  K 

IS  THK  HOUSK  OV  KKPKKSK.NTATIVF.S 

Wednesdcy   April  20.  VJ3S 

On    the    life,    character     and    public    service    of    Hon     Robcrt   P, 
Hiu..   late  a   Representative   from    the   State  of   Oklahoma 

Mr,  CARTWRIGHT     Mr   Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak  a  few 
words  r«l*Uve  to  the  passing  ol  Judge  R.  P.  Hiti,  of  the  Fifth 
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District,  Oklahoma.  He  served  during  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress.  We  did  not  have  much  time  to  get  ac- 
Quainted  with  him  but  he  indelibly  impressed  himself  dur- 
ing the  few  months  he  was  with  us. 

He  was  of  humble  origin,  but  by  pluck,  ability,  and  am- 
bition, he  became  successfully  an  educator,  president  of  a 
college,  lawyer,  a  district  Judge,  and  a  Congressman.  He 
was  one  of  few  Congressmen  to  serve  from  two  different 
States.  He  came  to  the  Sixty-third  Congress  from  Illinois. 
He  retired  to  the  practice  of  law,  moved  to  Oklahoma,  and 
in  two  decades,  mellowed  in  years  and  experience,  he  returned 
to  Congress  from  Oklahoma. 

When  he  came  to  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  because  of 
his  Judicial  abiUty,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee.  where  he  would  have  distinguished  himself  had 
his  service  not  been  cut  short  by  sudden  death. 

His  honorable  career  as  a  citizen  and  outstanding  servant 
has  ended.  The  constructive  and  humane  character  of  the 
service  rendered  by  my  colleague  and  friend  stands  as  an 
ln.«;plratlon  to  his  promising  young  son  and  to  his  devoted 
helpmate,  Mrs.  Hill,  his  constant  helper  in  his  endeavors. 

Oh,  the  man  who  meets  and  conquers  adversity  and  suc- 
cess adds  another  light  to  brighten  the  pathway  of  the 
future. 

TtU  the  future  dare  forgot  the  piut 

Uu  name  and  fate  shall  ba 

Aa  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity. 


The  Relief  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

01    OKLAIUIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  01-'  KKl'ltESENTATIVKS 
WrdncstUiv.  Junt  I,  19iB 

Mr,  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Spraker.  scvfral  days  ago  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amcndmrnt  to  the  irllff  bill  providing  that  u  mini- 
mum of  140  per  month  should  be  paid  to  all  pei'sons  employed 
by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  of  the  House  and  to  urge  them 
to  contact  the  men  who  will  be  the  House  conferees  on  this 
bill  and  urge  those  conferees  to  Insist  that  this  amendment 
be  retained  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  relief  bill  was  up  In  the  House  of 
RepresentaUvee  for  consideration  I  helped  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  Hon.  Sam  Massinqale.  in  his  effort  to  place  this 
Identical  amendment  In  the  bill,  but  we  were  unsuccessful 
in  thi.s.  We  were  even  imsuccessful  in  having  adopted  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  $32  minimum-wage  scale 

I  appreciate  that  you  Members  of  the  House  who  live  in  the 
North,  Northwest,  and  in  metropolitan  areas  all  over  the 
United  States  are  probably  not  greatly  Interested  in  this  prop- 
osition because  yo\xr  people  are  receiving  a  scale  at  least  this 
high. 

But  in  the  event  you  do  not  know  it.  permit  me  to  advise 
you  that  a  great  injustice  is  being  worked  against  W.  P.  A. 
laborers  in  the  Southwest,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  South, 
and  that  workers  in  many  sections  of  that  part  of  the  United 
States  are  now  receiving  compensation  for  their  labor  with 
W.  P.  A  as  low  as  $21  per  month. 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  will  give  this  matter  serious  and 
earnest  confilderation,  that  you  will  not  ask  the  people  of 
my  section  of  the  United  States  to  live  on  121  a  month, 
when  you  know  that  It  would  be  impossible  for  your  people 
to  live  on  that  amount  of  money;  and  knowing  that  your 
people  are  receiving  gimis  in  many  Instances  in  excess  of 
140  a  month. 

The  Oklahoma  delegation.  Including  the  two  United  States 
Senators,  have,  on  numerous  occasions,  presented  this  matter 
to  Harry  Hopkins  and  have  urged  him  to  tise  his  food  ofltoes 
to  correct  this  injustice  being  worked  against  the  South  and 
the  Southwest,  but  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  Instance  has 


been  of  no  avail:  so  that  since  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  refuses  to  correct  this  injustice,  the  injustice 
will  not  be  corrected  unless  we,  the  legislative  branch,  correct 
it  by  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  appeal  to  you  In  the  name  of  the  under- 
privileged in  my  State,  and.  in  fact,  the  entire  Southwest, 
to  cooperate  with  me  and  others  in  the  House  who  are 
interested  in  this  matter,  in  maintaining  this  splendid 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate,  to  the  end  that  these 
men  and  women,  who  give  cheerfully  of  their  time  that 
they  may  earn  a  livelihood  for  their  family,  be  no  longer 
compelled  to  work  a  workday  and  have  to  go  home  at  night 
and  be  forced  to  face  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them 
with  the  same  old  story:  I  have  worked  for  the  Government 
and  given  it  a  full  day's  work,  but  the  compensation  which 
I  have  received  for  my  work  is  not  enough  to  keep  you  from 
going  hungry. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  is  of  enough  importance 
that  we  could  well  afford  to  delay  the  adjournment  of  this 
Congress  any  length  of  time  in  order  that  before  we  leave 
here  this  terrific  injustice  will  be  corrected. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements  Affecting  Zinc  and 

Lead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OK  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OK  THK  rNITKO  STATFS 
Thursday.  June  9  {legislative  day  of  Tuetday,  June  7),  IfJI 


Lrmcn  to  tkk  prbsidrnt  or  thi  immro  iTATW 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Prrsident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend in  the  Recoho  a  letter  which  I  have  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  regard  lo  Ihc  proposed 
reciprocal-trade  agreemcnt4  with  Canada  as  affecting  zino 
ai3d  lead,  and  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

J0HB  a.   1838. 

HOU.    PaAWKUN    D     ROOSCV'CLT. 

r/i€  Prtttdcnt  of  the  Vntted  Stat€$, 

TKt  Wttttt  i/ouM. 

Mt  Dear  Ua  Prsbiocht;  Only  the  cxirviiic  Importance  of 'the 
aliuallon  and  the  inabUitv  aa  yet  to  secure  lavorable  action  from 
the  Oepiu-tmont  ol  Stale  leada  me  to  Impoee  upon  your  vaiunbl* 
tUi;«  with  th«  quesuon  oX  the  propoaed  tarlil  agreemeuu  aflectUig 
Kinc  and  leud. 

It  U  not  my  purpose  to  attack  the  ganeral  principle  of  tha 
reciprocal-trade  a^rreemcnta  On  the  contrary.  I  am  alncerely  aym* 
pathetic  toward  any  attempt  to  lucreaM  our  foreign  uaUe  and  to 
promote  International  good  will.  However.  I  firmly  believe  that 
trade  agreements  toward  that  end  ahotild  not  be  applied  where 
they  win  damage  domeatic  Indtuti  Ics  and  add  to  the  alniater  prob- 
lem of  untmploymeut  which  haj  confronted  ua  for  aeveral  ycara 
and  now  looms  more  appallingly  tlian  ever. 

The  trt-State  rlnc-  and  Ifad-mlning  Industry  of  Oklahoma, 
Kansita,  and  Missouri,  which  la  the  most  Important  source  of  Elnc 
m  the  country  producing  close  to  40  percent  of  the  total,  wotild 
unquestionably  be  aerlotialy  damaged  by  any  conceaslons  on  tariff 
afffctlng  nnc  and  load.  My  State  of  Oltlalioma  leads  the  Katlon 
In  ztnc  mining,  with  31  percent  of  the  total.  It  lb  eecond  in  ■melter 
production  of  rlnc,  with  17  percent  of  the  total. 

This  industry  has  had  tariff  protection  since  Its  lnc«ptlon  in 
1WH3.  and  the  repeated  deliberations  over  tariff  sUice  that  time 
have  always  resulted  in  continuation  of  the  duties  on  elnc.  This 
tariff  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  1%  cents  per  pound.  This 
Is  a  very  modest  margin  on  a  commodity  whose  average  price  In 
1937  was  64  cenu  per  pound.  Nevertheless,  this  margla  has 
enabled  our  domestic  mlnlnR  industry  to  fulfill  our  domestic  need* 
and  make  us  Independent  of  foreign  sources  of  this  essential  raw 
material. 

The  economy  of  trl-8tate  mining  and  smelting  Is  adjusted  to  this 
protection.  Inveelm^nts  have  been  made  and  waRCi  are  being  paid 
on  the  oseumptlon  that  it  will  continue  Thl»  district  mines  lower- 
grade  ore  and  employe  more  men  per  ton  of  outptit  l^an  any  other 
alnc-  or  lead-mining  field  in  the  world  A  tariff  reduction  of  60 
percent  would  reduce  the  productivity  of  this  district  by  one -half — 
or,  in  a  period  of  l<w?  prfoee  like  the  preeent,  by  three-fourtu*— 
with  wholesale  loaaes  and  unemployment  as  a  couaequcncc. 
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Th*  tafi  trnployrnvnt  of  th« 
In  tbt  uncltln^  o(  lu  output,  t 
tUirrtly  dcptndent  lncJu«trl« 
employed      TTivw.  coruldering  tbetr 
people    an    dlrvctly    dependent 
eoUn  Nation  not  itm  than  tvtce 
ent   en   zluc   mining   and   axne 
and  peraonaJ   needs,  the  economy 
people  would  be  dlaruptad  by 

At  the  prcaent  tlma  thtt  trl 
Mcticna  of  the  country,  la  mritntBlf 
lU  products.     Shlpmenta  ot 
of  the  1937  avenge  and  are  still 
to  k«ep  running,  but  It  Is 
duction  for  ^rmj  lone  ^  thay 
one  they  are  being  foroetf  to 
tntes  bare  faUen  from  HIM  par 
present  time. 

But    thia   deplorable   condition 
buslneea  slump  la  onlj  pert  o<  tbi 
dtistry  ts  tbt  mainspring  of  all 
fear  of  a  tariff  reduction  has  f roaen 
ebaodlae.    Resklenta  at  tbe  area 
a  tariff  reduction  on  sine  would 
tbey  are  reluctant  to  spend  for 
be  assured  that  a  tariff  reduction 

This  condition  tr  paralleled  In 
homa.  Kanaaa.  and  Missouri, 
zinc  mining  or  imeltlng  lie  In 
Tttda.  Utab.  Artaona.  Mew  liczlco 
consin.  Illinois,  Tennessee 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York.     II 
In  mining  and  smelting.  I  am  at 
going  to  do  with  tbe  uniortunate 

Miners  are  notorlouslir  dUBcult 
and  I  know  of  no  case  where  it 
at  home  or  abroad     I  have  been 
tant   mining  communitlaa  beoan^e 
of  their  mines  below  economic 
a  d<>termin«d  effort  to  train  the 
and   to  transplant  tbetn   to 
avaUable     In  spite  of  tbe  full 
pect  of  reemploTment  in  their 
gradually  drifted  back  to  their  ol 
as  tbey  sink  further  and  further 
apparently  must  be  carried  on 
vented  from  ■tanrtng      I  chcriah 
retain  enough  pioneer  spirit  to 
lapsing  into  suob  a  decline,  but 
already  alarming  and  I  see  no 

The  great  bulk  of  Canadian 
one  large  and  eery  prafltable 
berly.  Brittab  Oolumbta.     This 
Canadian   Pacific   Railroad,    p 
either  m  metals  or  Talue,  of  tbd 
with  leas  than  one-tentb  of  tbe 
was  profitable  enough  to  operate 
out  reducing  Its  foroe,  whereas 
to  reduce  its  employmast  to  10 

In  tbe  face  of  unfaeorable 
havfr  preealled   slnoe  tbe 
wpped  up  Its  Bine  production. 
sblMting  at  only  one-tblrd  of  ita 
for  bandtaf  additional   adrantai  as 
already    poseeeeec   stich   abundan ; 
doanestle  Industry  wbleb  employi 
tnalgnlfleant  profit. 

Information  recently  released 
that  fciieign  sine  mines  are 
twice  SB  rteb  as  those  from  otir 
tbe  eflkdeocy  at  our  American 
wages  and  supply  our  domestic 
disadvantages  wltb  sucb  a  knr 
enjoy. 

In  the  West  large  gotcmmenta: 
being  spent  for   the  devclopmen , 
of  tbe  largest  projects,  sucb  ss 
TlDe  Dams,  are  situated  In  region^ 
tbe   prcaent  time  Is   relatively 
tbat  tbe  avaUablllty  of  abundant 
attract  industrial  oonsruners  to 
ctUtaU   this  change  by  crlpplln( 
cocsumen  at  sucb  power,  namely 
smelters. 

The  War  Department  lists  both 
rials  from  the  standpoint  of  na 
ti<m  they  are  reco«ZLiaed 
gency.  but  are  not  claeeed 
of  atipply  are  adequate. 

II  we  sbcxild  throw  these 
would  happen  if  tbe  tariff  were 
sufBdency  would  make  us  depend 
a  problem  of  providing  for  adeq 
la  foUy  to  suppoas  tbat  abandon^ 
purpoMS.    Sucb 


of  this  district  Is  7.0QO  men. 

r^sportatlon.  power,  and  almilar 

Imately  an  equal  number  are 

families,  not  less  than  50.000 

tn-State    mming.      Oter    the 

t(hls  number  are  directly  depend - 

Considering    their    Industrial 

of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 

to  the  sine  Industry. 

like  i.early  all  industrial 

affected  by  a  slack  demand  for 

are  down  to  ooe-third 

Inlng.    Operators  have  striven 

for  them  to  mai.ntain  prc- 

seU  concentrates,  and  one  ty 

down.     Prices  of  sine  conoen- 

ton  In  September  to  $2d  at  the 


prltes 
beginning 
eblle 


Ucmal 
as  necetsary 


dooMstic 


resulting    from    a    Nation-wide 
k>cal  problem.     Tbe  mining  in- 
activity In  that  area  and 
the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  mer- 
itndentand  so  well  how  seriously 
cripple  their  oommunlttes  that 
ordinary  needs  until  tbey  can 
will  not  occur. 

wveral  States.     Outside  erf  Okla- 

oommunltles  dependent  on 

Washington.  Idaho,  Montana,  Ne- 

Oolorado,  Tssas,  Arkansas,  WU- 

Vlrglnla,   West  Virginia. 

create  widespresd  unemployment 

loss  to  understand  what  we  are 

nctlms. 

Lo  divert  Into  other  Unea  of  work 

t>een  succfiwfully  tlon«.  cither 

told  that  in  Wales,  where  tmi>or- 

inactlve  brcauM   of   depletion 

Un$ta,  the  Brltuh  Oovernmeiit  made 

miners  for  other  lines  of  work 

i>laees  where  such   work   was 
■dgs  tbat  there  was  00  proe- 
f^rmer  lobs,  most  of  these  people 
homes      Tliere,  their  ^plrlta  rot 
nto  dependence  on  a  dole,  which 
IqdeflnltelT  if  thry  are  to  bo  pre- 
hope  that  our  Amertcao  p<*nple 
prevent  large  numbers  of  them  from 
our  unemployment  probletr^s  are 
Juiitlftcation  for  adding  to  tliem. 
^ine*lead  production  comes  from 
Sullivan  Mine   st  Klm- 
Ine.  which  is  controlled   by  the 
more    than    the    eqiuvalent 
entire  tn-8Ute  district  output 
^umber  of  employeee.     This  nrlne 
throughout  the  depression  wlth- 
the  tri-State  district  was  forced 
percent  of  normal  In  1932. 

and  unsettled  markets  which 

of  tbe  year   this    mine    has 

tbe  trl-8tate  district  Is  now 

1937  rate.     I  can  see  no  reason 

to  a   rteb   competitor,   which 

vitality,    at    the    expense    of   a 

a  large  number  and  makes  an 


rodLicee 


prot  tictng 


industry 
needs 
nargln 


Boulder. 


sruOl. 


Industries  into  a  deellne.  as 

to  be  reduced,  our  lack  cf  self- 

i  on  foreign  sourcee  and  create 

e  supplies  in  case  of  war.     It 

mines  mi^t  be  reopened  for 

would  not  only  be  labortoua 


by  tbe  Bureau  at  Mines  shows 

oree  averaging  more  than 

domestic  mines.     We  can  salute 

irtiicb  is  able  to  pay  higher 

In  tbe  face  of  stich  natural 

of  firotaction  as  tbey  now 


appropriations  have  been  or  are 
of  hydroelectric   power.     Some 
.der.  Grand  Coulee,  and  Bonne - 
where  the  market  for  power  at 
ill.     We   can  reasonably  expect 
and  cheap  power  will  gradually 
t  hese  areas,  but  we  ahall  not  fa- 
some   of   the    nearest  putentlal 
tbe  sine  and  lead  mines  and 


sine  and  lead  as  "critical"  mate- 
defense.     By  this  classinca- 
In  tlsMS  of  mUltary  emer- 
as  strattelc  because  our  domestic  sources 


and  eipenslve  but  would  be  too  slow  to  fviinil  the  needs  of  an 
emergency.  I  qu(jt.e  from  a  rrrcnt  statoment  of  Dr.  John  W, 
Finch,  Duoctor  o'  the  Lulled  Stales  Bureau  of  Mines: 

"I  should  like  to  Bugj;p«t  that  a  reduction  In  the  present  tariff 
on  lead  and  xinc  (-an  hardly  be  rcn«iderpd  in  the  public  Interest 
If  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense.  The  fact  that 
these  metals  are  produced  In  large  quantities  In  neighboring 
countries  is  not  adequate  protection,  as  we  have  no  assurance  that 
supplies  could  be  obtained  from  these  countries  In  an  emergency 
except  at  exorbitant  cost  or  by  military  effort  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  security  afforded  by  our  ability  to 
supply  our  own  needs  of  these  Important  industrial  raw  ma- 
terials should  receive  rareful  consideration." 

Since  zinc  was  published  for  conf>lderatlon  as  a  subject  for 
reciprocal  concessions  I  have  received  a  large  number  of  com- 
munications expressing  the  anxiety  of  Oklaiioma  residents  of  the 
trl-State  mining  district  The  extent  and  Intensity  of  concern 
have  aroused  my  sympathetic  Interest.  I  have  gone  over  the  briefs 
and  testimony  submitted  in  their  t>ehalf  and  am  sufficiently  Im- 
pressed with  the  real  merit  of  their  case  that  I  am  determined 
to  do  what  I  can  in  their  behalf.  I  know  that  several  Senators 
have  the  same  problem  and  the  same  desire  to  aid.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  tariff  conce.ssion  on  zinc  would  result  in  throwing 
thousands  of  American  citizens  out  cS  employment  and  benefit 
a  relatively  Insignificant  number  of  Canadians. 

Besides  the  problem  of  n.itlonal  defen."^.  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  the  data  and  experience  submitted  to  me  show  con- 
clusively that  an  attempt  to  conserve  mineral  resources  for  future 
use.  by  bringing  about  unfavorable  market  conditions,  does  not 
result  in  conservation  but  in  wastefiil  exploitation.  I  quote  from 
a  statement  of  the  National  Rescurcea  Board: 

"It  (Zinc  I  is  essentially  a  one-crop  resource,  and  It  the  crop 
U  not  well  harvested,  there  U  trouble  In  recovering  It  later.  Miners 
may  return  to  abandoned  working.^,  hut  the  cost  of  iuch  piece- 
meal devplopm»>nt  i.s  nuirh  higher  than  If  economic  conditions 
ptrmltted  gystomHiic  extrartiou  •  •  •  The  possible  loss  of 
mrtol  i«  increased  by  the  water  problem  Drainage  from  one  mine 
Into  another  ha.i  bffn  ^reaMy  incroiux-il  by  the  prematvire  closing 
of  mltien  f(jrred  by  the  dt-prviwion  In  ct-rtain  areas  «11  the  mines 
ure  fUxxled  and  could  only  tx*  opened  by  cooperative  action  at 
heavy  cjcpeujic  The  itituution  thmuens  to  force  abandonment 
of  ,\  huge  tunnane  of  lew-Knulc  niutiTHkl  under  conditions  thnt 
would  mivke  its  uUlmute  recovery  possible,  If  at  all.  only  at  great 
Increase    in   cost   ' 

In  addition  to  virtually  dcjitrriylnR  an  Important  American  In- 
cluKtry,  throwlnK  thousnnds  of  miners  out  of  work  who  are  not 
r.tied  by  tratniutt  or  inclinniion  for  «ny  other  type  of  employment, 
and  weiikeniiiK  our  nntlonal  defense  the  proposed  reduction  on 
Bine  would  also  work  a  Kerloua  economic  loss  on  the  Quapaw 
Indian  wards  uf  the  Oovernment  who  own  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  lands  In  the  trl-Stale  area  on  which  zinc  mining  Is  done. 
In  this  regard  I  wish  to  quote  fnjm  a  letter  written  by  the  district 
mining  supervisor  of  the  United  Stat(«  Oeologlcal  Survey,  stationed 
in  the  tri-State  mining  area 

"Tbe  revenue  derived  by  the  Indians  from  their  leased  lands  Is 
computed  at  a  fixed  porcentaj^e  of  the  selling  price  of  the  zinc 
concentrate.  Therefore  the  Income  of  these  words  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  reduced  In  direct  proportion  to  the  reduction  In 
market  quotations  resulting  from  importations  of  zinc.  Moreover, 
past  experience  has  .shown  that  depressed  ma'keta  Induce  high 
grading  of  the  ore  reserves.  The  richest  parts  of  the  ore  bodies 
are  depleted  and  the  large  tonnage  of  low-grade  ore  which  can  be 
mined  In  conjunction  with  ihe  high-grade  under  normal  condi- 
tions are  left.  Many  large  low-grade  deposits  on  Indian  lands  may 
not  be  mined  if  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  have  existed 
In  this  district  for  the  past  severitl  years  are  prolonged." 

Prom  these  quoutlons.  I  feel  that  the  conclusion  Is  Ineecapable 
that  a  reduction  In  the  existing  tariff  on  zinc,  further  increasing  or 
prolonging  these  unfavorable  market  conditions,  would  result  In 
direct  and  permanent  Iom  of  otherwise  valuable  mineral  resources 
which  are  the  property  of  the  Indians,  which  our  Government  Is  in 
duty  bound  to  protect  and  conserve.  Since  these  Indians  are  Gov- 
ernment WEu-ds,  a  loss  to  them  is  virtually  the  same  as  a  dL-ect 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government  It^lf ,  with  the  restilt  that  Congress 
would  undoubtedly  have  to  reciprocate,  causing  a  further  btirden 
upon  the  taxpayer 

If  my  understanding  of  the  theory  or  reciprocity  trade  p^eemcnts 
is  correct,  their  purpose  is  to  secu-^e  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for 
this  country,  but  not  at  the  exp«^nse  of  destroying  or  permanently 
injuring  any  American  Industry  Since  the  reciprocity  trade  agree- 
ment now  tjeing  negotiated  with  Canada  and  the  United  States 
will  re.sult  In  very  serious  injury.  If  not  virtually  destroy  the  lead 
and  zinc  Indiistrles  of  the  21  States  involved  In  their  production. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  country  can  afford  to  lower  the  present 
small  tariff  on  sine  and  lead  in  return  for  verv  questionable  benefits 
In  our  trade  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  am  sincerely  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  program  of 
our  able  and  conscientious  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Cortiell 
Hull;  but  I  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  keeping  thousands  of  men 
employed  who  would  otherwise  tie  thrown  out  of  work  and  on  the 
W  P.  A.  rolls.  In  the  interest  of  our  national  defense,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  Quapaw  Indians  who  are  wards  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, ttxat  no  reductions  wUl  t>e  made  tmon  the  present  lead 
and  sine  tariffs. 

Very  alncerely  yours. 

Josh  Lee. 
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League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF   NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7).  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    DEKNIS  CHAVEZ    AT  CONVENTION  OP 
LEAGUE  OF  UNITED  LATIN  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  nay  col- 
league [Mr.  Chavez]  at  the  convention  of  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens,  held  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on 
June  4.  1938. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  this  evening  addressing  the  League  of  United  Latin  Ameri- 
can Citizens  In  convention  assembled  In  the  city  of  El  Paso  Before 
going  further,  I  want  to  thank  the  offlcers  of  the  organization  for 
making  it  possible  for  me  to  have  the  privilege  and  the  delight  of 
having  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  delegates  here  assembled. 

I  am  an  honorary  member  of  your  society.  Quite  naturally  when 
accepting  the  honor  I  made  It  a  point  to  learn  carefully  all  I  could 
about  the  Lulacs     To  say  that  I  was  Impressed  Is  to  speak  lightly. 

Consequently,  I  believe  that  I  understand  the  alms  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  orgsnleaticn  and  the  reason  why  you  are  here  today, 
and  m  my  few  brief  remarks  here  It  shall  be  my  effort  to  try  to 
analyisc  the  slms  and  purposes  of  the  organlzstlon  from  a  stand- 
point of  our  common  racial  and  historical  background. 

In  glancing  over  the  alma  and  purpose's  of  the  organlialion  1 
find  In  article  II  of  your  constitution  the  following  "To  develop 
within  the  mpmbem  of  our  race  the  best,  purest,  and  most  perfect 
tjrpe  of  ft  true  and  loyal  cltlBon  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

This  is  a  most  laudable,  worthy,  and  noble  aim,  which  can,  must, 
and  will  be  attained.  By  taking  advantasc  of  our  historic  past,  and 
by  a  sincere  belief  tn  and  reverence  for  the  Ideals  and  traditions  of 
the  founders  of  these  United  States,  the  greatest  example  of  a 
democracy  In  all  history,  your  alms  will  be  realized.  And,  further, 
by  carrying  out  and  attaining  the  purposes  of  article  II  of  your 
constitution,  you  will  realize  as  well  the  alma  and  purposes  of  each 
and  every  one  of  the  additional  articles  of  purpose,  for  those 
objectives  will  automatically  follow  the  respect  and  honor  that  ftow 
from  l>elng  a  true  and  loyal  citizen. 

It  l8  my  contention  that  you — and  In  this  I  naturally  Include 
myself — aie  by  nature  and  by  circumstances  equipped  to  attain  this 
great  objective.  An  analysis  of  what  we  have  been  in  the  past  wUl 
disclose  the  measure  of  success  It  is  possible  to  attain  in  the  present 
and  what  can  be  hoped  for  In  the  future. 

Allow  me  then  to  proceed  to  discuss  with  you  certain  phases  of 
oui  historic  and  racial  background,  knowledge  which  I  know  we  all 
possess  but  which  we  sjre  sometimes  prone  to  overlook. 

The  miajorlty  of  your  membersliip  is  composed  of  descendants 
of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  may  ask. 
"Who  were  they,  and  what  were  their  characteristics?" 

An  American,  a  descendant  of  the  English  colonists  of  this 
continent,  once  made  a  description  of  our  ancestors  which  appeals 
to  me.  Congressman  James  Brook,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
during  the  Civil  War.  speaking  of  the  ancestors  whom  you  repre- 
sent, maule  the  following  statement  In  the  Halls  of  Congress: 

"Our  continent  has  been  settled  by  two  classes  of  men — the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Celt,  and  the  Teutonic  In  the  North  and  the 
Spanish  Latin  in  the  South.  GkKl  never  made  a  nobler  race,  I 
repeat,  than  these  Hidalgos  of  Spain,  who.  under  Columbus,  started 
on  the  trackless  Atlantic  in  search  of  the  then  unknown  America. 

"They  ran  all  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  settling  in  Mexico,  Vene- 
zuela, Chile,  and  Peru,  and  coasting  the  North  Paclflc,  and  im- 
printed the  holy  classical  names  of  old  Spain  upon  the  golden 
mountain  and  the  covered  valleys  of  the  State  of  California.  They 
drove  Montezuma  from  the  hall  of  his  Aztec  ancestors  and  under 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  Peruvian.  Mexican,  and  semlbarbarlc  civiliza- 
tion fell  before  the  mighty  prowess  of  their  arms.  Their  heroic 
deeds  and  their  lofty  chivalry  are  true  records  of  history." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  an  American  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 

Let  me  please  give  you  an  analysis  of  my  conception  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  great  men  who  conquered  and  colonized  a 
vast  new  world  and  among  whose  descendants  we  are  proud  to 
class  ourselves.  You  may  say  offhand  that  they  were  Spaniards, 
adventurous  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century;  that  in  them  we 
see  the  brilliant  virtues  of  Spain  and  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belonged,  for  they  lived  and  took  jjart  in  the  greatest  epoch  In 
modern  history.  The  century  In  which  the  Spanish  foUowers  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  crossed  the  vast  deep  and  stirged  across 
tbe  entire  breadth  at  one  continent  and  a  great  pert  of  another 


changed  the  coume  of  history.  As  their  deeoendants  tt  behooven  us 
to  know  who  thes*  men  were  who  left  indelibly  imprinted  on  all 
the  vast  embrace  of  territory  that  stretches  from  the  Straits  at 
Mu«<:lian  to  the  regions  in  NorUi  America  (of  which  this  t>eauttful 
city  Is  a  part)  Uieir  language,  their  culture,  their  religion,  and 
their  blood. 

To  the  list  of  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth 
century  we  could  even  add  the  foUowlng:  They  had  the  greatest 
of  Spanish  virtues,  heroism;  they  were  liMllvidualists  possessed  of 
the  strict  religious  fanaticism  of  the  period,  and  they  were  hard, 
very  racial,  but  also  In  every  respect  very  true  to  the  epoch.  This 
was  true  to  such  an  extent  that  if  we  compare  the  characteristics 
of  Cortez.  Pizarro.  Almagro  GU  Gonzales,  Diego  de  BHlboa.  Onate. 
Cabeea  de  Vaca.  or  any  other  conquistador  of  the  period,  we  find 
that  in  their  racial  make-up  they  were  identical.  In  their  char- 
acteiistlcs  they  were  In  many  respects  one  even  with  the  saints  of 
the  period  Today  and  yraterday  the  Spaniard  has  been  an  tndl- 
vlduaJlst;  equally  characteristic  of  him  Is  his  warlike  manner  and 
his  religious  fanaticism  Centuries  of  religious  crusades  against 
the  Moors  bred  a  warrior  and  mystic  out  of  the  Spaniani.  So 
typical  are  these  characteristics  that  in  the  period  of  the  conquest 
and  that  which  followed  it  we  find  soldiers  turned  into  clerics  and 
clergymen  turned  Into  soldiers;  at  times  clergymen,  at  times  sol- 
diers. Caldemn  de  la  Barca.  for  instance.  left  the  arms  In  order  to 
Join  the  church.  Soldiers  wore  Cervantes,  Garcilaso.  and  Xralla. 
Clerics  were  Lope  de  Vega.  Tlrro  de  Molina.  Gongora.  and  Oraciano. 
Tlie  masters  of  the  period  of  the  Spanish  language  were  Ptay  Luis 
de  Leon  and  Fray  Luis  de  Granada. 

Even  the  saints  of  the  period  were  east  in  the  same  mold  They 
were  subjects  of  the  time  and  can't  be  compared  with  the  saints 
of  other  nations  The  Sptanlsh  saint  of  the  period  cannot  ordi- 
narily he  called  pacinc.  humble,  and  good  such  as  we  find  in  tbe 
Italian  8t  PranclB  of  Asslsl  or  the  French  Vincent  de  Paul  The 
Spanish  saint  is  energetic,  a  warrior,  dynamic,  a  man  of  action. 
At  times  he  Is  even  a  hero 

The  same  sentiment  which  prevails  in  the  mind  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo de  Ourman  In  the  thirteenth  century  shall  prevail  in  the 
mind  of  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  8t  Francis  Xsvler.  or  even  Banta 
Teresn  de  Jesus  In  the  sixteenth  century  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
Into  drtall  Tou  are  as  familiar  as  I  am  with  the  lives  of  thsse 
Bstnts  of  the  church 

It  was  the  martial  spirit,  the  savage  courage,  the  warlike  Milnt- 
llnens,  and  fanatlctam,  and  the  individualism  that  equipped  the 
Spaniard  for  the  great  task  of  the  conquest  How  well  he  aooom- 
pllshed  It;  we  ourselves  and  our  people  are  living  examplss  and 
testimonials  The  same  restless  era  that  saw  the  mighty  turrets 
of  the  Incas  leveled  by  Spanish  might  saw  lU  counterpart  eroning 
the  tracts  of  the  present  State  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  in  north- 
em  Mexico  and  conquering  converting,  and  oolonleirm  in  the  south 
and  west  of  what  is  now  the  United  States 

Eighty  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  and  not  50  after  Columbus 
had  discovered  the  New  World  Francisco  Vasquer  de  Corot^ado  con- 
ducted his  amazing  expedition  Into  New  Mexico  to  write  the  present 
pages  of  American  history.  Besides  Coronado  there  were  many 
others,  and  these  were  not  confined  to  New  Mexico  by  sny  means. 
The  history  of  Florida,  of  the  Caroilnas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Artaona, 
California,  Utah,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  Influence  of  your  ancestors,  not  to  speak  of 
your  Influence  today 

You,  whom  I  am  addressing,  are  descendants  of  these  people  You 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  heritage.  Perhaps  you  do  tkH 
agree  with  all  that  they  did,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  you  are 
the  descendants  of  men  TTirough  events  and  by  the  god  of  nations, 
each  and  every  one  of  you  happens  to  be  a  cltlaen  of  a  country  wltb 
a  different  background.  80  the  question  presents  itself.  "How  are 
we,  you  and  I.  to  adjust  the  historic  past  to  the  present  circum- 
stances in  order  to  carry  out  the  aims  and  purposes  so  nobly 
outhnfcd  In  article  II  of  your  Constitution?" 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  racially  different  from  the  original  set- 
tlers of  the  United  States  of  America;  that  our  language  is  differ- 
ent; that  our  historical  background  is  different;  and  that  our 
characteristics  are  different. 

Personally  I  feel  that  we  can  use  and  retain  the  culture  and  vir- 
tues of  our  ancestors  and  yet  carry  out  in  every  respect  the  ideals 
and  the  traditions  of  those  who  made  this  country  possible. 

For  what  is  an  American?  Article  II,  as  before  stated,  says  tbat 
you  want  to  develop  within  the  memliers  of  the  organization  the 
best,  purest,  and  most  perfect  type  of  a  true  and  loyal  citlaen  of  the 
United  States.  Hence  we  sbotild  have  a  defirution  of  what  an 
American  is. 

Ever  since  I  had  the  power  of  reasoning  I  have  tried  to  live  and 
be  an  American,  and  not  once  have  I  doubted  my  ability  to  be  one. 
An  American  is  or  he  Isn't  But  it  takes  mare  than  living  in  and 
breathing  the  free  air  of  this  fair  land.  Being  an  American  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  whims,  caprices,  or  the  definition  of  any  otber 
person,  except  tbe  person  Involved.  There  can  only  be  oiie  class  of 
an  American,  Irrespective  of  ancestry 

Some  22  years  ago  when  I  was  still  young  I  recall  reading  in 
Collier's  Weekly  an  article  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  tn 
which  he  gave  a  definition  at  an  American.  He  said.  In  part,  tbe 
foUowing: 

"In  tbe  first  place,  the  American  is  the  product  of  certain  moral 
inheritances.  He  is  usually  the  deeoendant  of  en  Immigrant  or 
an  inunlgrant  himself.  Ttiat  immigrant  in  many  cases  was  escaping 
from  some  sort  of  religious,  political,  social,  or  economic  oppression. 
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Rp  was  some  kind  of  a  nonconform 
his   RvinDundlrtts   and   W5«hc<1   to   b* 
huvp  had  an  urusuai  amount  of  i 
tur*«omen«M      This  it  aa  true  of 
Is  of   thf  earlier  comers      The 
FrfT^ch    Hu^'Tjer.T.s     the    Scotch    C 
Qviaken!    the  Russian  Jews,  the 
tians  ail   Oed   from   religious 
to  *e<-ure    o.-  expected  to  find,  in 
ahlp    CKxl    rach    in    his   own    way 
uHir:uttfly  e»iabli*he<l   m   the   Dnlt^ 
relU'.ous  toleration      After   1848  a 
refuge   here  from   political  o.  . 
near -eastern    people    have    crossed 
nerioua  rlalc   of  attempting  to 
Ajnerica.  because  they  hoped  to 
chronic    poverty.     They    have 
frte.ida  In  search  of  aome  better  o 
happy  life  than  the  iiatlve  land 
inah  and  the  Scotch  high  landers 
from  har&Rslng  economic  and  soclsjl 
took  the  risks  of  the  wlldemeaa. 
and  the  unknown  dlaeaaea.     The 
of  congested  cltlea.  or  novel  Industries 
Hence     by   heredity    the   white 
whatever    race    or    stock     •      • 
nattire  independent,  bold,  and  en 
So  said  President  Kllot,  of  Ham 
flti  Into  the  picture  and  ttot   auna 
leiiied  by  your  organization. 

lAwa  of  nations  and  of  life  havf 
Independent   people.   t)old   people 
the  family  of  these  great  United 
convinced  tiiat  our  background  flti 
of  those  who  made  the  tTnltfd  Str 
Perhaps  It  may  be  asked.  What 
accestors  done    in  order  to  cajry 
land  of  Washington  and  Franklin 
a  Spaniard  that  the  Ideal  of  liberty 
The  wTltlnga  of  the  Spaniard  Jesiit 
thought  of  Jefferson,  from  whoee 
was  produced. 

Any  student  of  history  will  tell  j 
of  the  forefathers  of  the  United 
and  to  hla  descendants  In  this 
tbf  part  they  played  m  the  history 

The  past  rises  like   a  dream, 
barefooted  at  Valley  Forge      We 
oontlnentai  soldiers  at  Concord 
go  this  very  day   to  the  Morrlstovn 
Rlv«r   In  New  Jersey   and   look   at 
Miranda,  of  Venezuela,  did  his 
course,  Miranda  was  a  worldly 
Uon  he  went  to  France  and  took 
people  during  the  trying  days  of  1 
he  was  an  adviser  of  Cath<erlne 
with  Bfillvar  In  South  America. 
In  1813-14  W9  had  our  second 
The   Brltlsii    took   Washington. 
Capitol,  and  were  Anally  stopped 
as  we  were  willing  to  make  the 
Andrew   Jackson   stop   them.     In 
there  Is  nothing  more  outstanding 
In  the  defense  of  New  Orleans      " 
man  joined  Jean  Lailtte  in  helplnj ; 

'ITie  Nation  was  young  and.  air 
Political  schemes  were  constantly 
Qrfd  the  imaginations  of  all  men. 
Then  came  the  liidependence  < 
▼eneratlcn  before  the  shrine  of  ' 
Cabreras.  Loaayaa.  the  Jlmlnea 
Ocinzales.  and  De  Zabelefi  were 
as  did  Bowie.  TravU.  and  Crockett 

New  Mexico.  Arizona.  Utah 
parts  of  the  Mexican  Republic 
ref;ion  lived  our  ancestors,  a  people 
been  loyal  subjects  of  Spain,  and 
dtiEsns  of  the  R/^publlc  of  Mexico, 
have  been  and  always  will  remaiii 
gruce  of  Ood. 

Some   la  short  years  after  the 
cocamenced  to  ahow  their 
SUipes  during  the  war  among  the 
The  deeds  of  Capt.  Julian  E»pi 
and  hundreds  of  our  people  froni 
elaewhere   were   outstanding 
Otneral  Camby 

1   am  pereonally  proud  to  say 
foiight  under  Colonel  Sibley. 
eated  at  old  Port  Prank.lin  her* 
m.y  grandparents  that  my  klnfolki 
from  the  staked  plalna  In  order 
Uet  a  detailed  hUtory  of  the  ' 
&£!d  that  aide  by  tide  with  Admii^ 
a  Msxicaa-born  American  by  vbe 
in  years  to  come,  was  to  be  an 


and  he  was  dlsnatlsfled  with    ' 
tter   them;    therefore    he   n-.u.«t 
Klnatlon,  ambition,  and  ven- 
laie  comers  to  America  p-s  it 
Pilgrims  and  Pun  tans,  the 
.enanters     the    Moravians,    the 
;.  and  the  Syrian  Chris-    ; 
or  restrictions,   and   m'^ant 
new  world  freedom  to  WL>r-    ' 
They   found    that    liberty    .ind 
States  a  regime  of   atasolute 
large  German  lmmlt<rtitioa  tock 
_      Millions  of  European  and 
the    Atlantic    and    taken    the 
a  foothold  m  fresh   and   tree 
frwn  economic  pressure  and 
themselves    from    home    and 
i])poTtunlty  for  a  successful  and 
ufTered.     The   migrations  of    the 
been  stronK  cases  of  escape 
conditions.     The  early  comers 
Indians,  the  untried  climate. 
comers  have  dared  the  perils 
,,  and  of  Irisecure  empioyni'int. 

of   today     •     •     •     of 

have    a    fair    chance    to   be    by 
^erprlAlng.' 

And  how  well  his  definition 
and  aspirations  of  those  repre- 


Ai  lerlcans 


thrown  us  the  descendants  of 

md  of  enterprising   people    into 

;ates.     And  I  for  one  am  firmly 

perfectly  the  alms  and  ptirpcses 


lave  we  done,  or  what  have  our 

the  alms  and  purposes  of  the 

In  the  first  place    it  was  from 

and  laissez-falre  first  came  forth. 

Suarez  enriches  the  pioiitical 

pen  the  Constitution  of  this  laad 


flgvr 


S11 


sue 


th> 


a.  ong 


Colo  -ado 
pr  or 


patnoi  ism 


Thsy 


that  the  Ideals  and  traditions 
were  dear  to  the  Spaniard 
We  have  but  to  lock  at 
of  this  country. 

can  see   the   Colonial   soldiers 

picture  the  hardships  of  the 

er  Hill,  or  Yorktown.     We  can 

cantonment  on   the   Delaware 

the  exact  spot   where   Francisco 

in  behalf   of   democracy      Of 

e      Alter  the  American  Revolu- 

)art  m  the  hberatlon  of  another 

90-03.     Later  he  went  to  Russia; 

tte  Great,  and  still  later  he   -.vas 


you 

States 
coEtlnent. 
y  a 
\re 
can 
Bv  nker 


mite 


unbleasant  experience  with  England. 

bifmed   the   White   Hou*e    and    the 

t  New  Orleans,  and  people  such 

preme  sacrifice  in  crdtT  to  help 

he   annals  of   American   warfare 

han  the  deeds  of  AcosU's  brigade 

by  side.  Spaniard  and  Prench- 

•Old  Hickory  ■• 

Blnie  It  was  young.  It  was  growing. 

ing  hatched,  dreams  of  empires 


Texaa.     I  have  stood  In  silent 

heroes  at  the  Alamo  where  the 

with  the  Segulns,  Navarroe, 

wftUng  to  loae  their  precious  lives, 

(or  the  sake  of  freedom. 

Nevada,  and  California  were 

to  the  Moxican  War.     In  this 

who  for  hundreds  of  years  had 

vho  for  34  short  years  were  loyal 

and  who  since  the  turn  of  events 

loyal  American  cltiaens.  by  the 


war  with  Mexico  yotir  ancestors 

in  t>ehalf  of  the  Stars  and 

SUtes. 

i^oea.  of  Col    J    Francisco  Chaves, 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico  and 

fought  for  the   Union   under 


whose 


Lhat  many  of  my  kin  aad  kind 

Confederate   troops  were   lo- 

n  □  Paso.     I  have  been  told  by 

brought  in  Jerked  bufTaJo  meat 

u>  feed  the  southern  troops. 

BilUe  of  Mobile  Bay.  and  yuu  will 

Parragut  on  his  own  uiip  was 

ovme  of  Clprlano  Andrade.  who, 

ailmiral  of  the  American  Havy. 


Later  on  we  had  a  war  v:  th  Mother  Spain,  and  there  was  no 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  her  children  in  detiding  as  to  whom  they 
owpd  their  .allet^iance.  One  finds  descenditnts  of  the  conquerors. 
such  as  The  .\rmfjos.  the  Durans.  the  Baca.-  and  many  other  New 
Me\irans  m  tl^e  ranic.5  of  the  Flc^ugh  Ridtrs,  fighting  against 
Spam  m  C'-i'-xi  w".th  Teddy  Rocsevelt  Captain  Maximillano  Luna 
lost  his  lifp  at  the  side  of  General  Lawtrn   in  the  Philippines 

In  the  Boxer  uprising  In  China  Sanuie:  Cienfuegos.  of  Santa  Fe, 
N    M.x     was   one  of    the   first   Amencaus   to   go   over   the  Chinese 

In  recfnt  h!=Tiri.-  hundreds  of  prf^s/>nt  Leplonnalre?.  descend- 
ants of  the  conquerors,  fought  in  France  and  elsewhere  during 
the  Wcrld  War  Many  cf  them  never  came  heme,  and  their  bodies 
lie  m  Flanders  field  '  The  most  important  unit  of  the  American 
Army  durln^j  the  *-ar  with  Gerrminy  was  the  intelLgence  depart- 
ment, which  at  T!i->.t  time  was  under  the  direct  s\  pervlslon.  not 
of  an  Ant-;  )-Sa.x  ::  !•  :t  if  a  Celt.  Gen.  Demu-s  I  Nolan.  The  two 
outstanding  :;,"!:■  s  r  that  department  were  Latins,  but  never- 
theless Am>Ticans.  with  no  compromise.  Lt  Col.  William  Cam- 
panoli  born  and  reared  In  rianta  Fe.  N  Mex.,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Ari.=tedes  Morf>no  Their  records  in  tho  .^mrncan  Army  and  their 
devotion  to  d'i'y  is  in  k;->eping  with  their  background,  of  which 
we  a.'e  all  proud     Tlielr  records  read  like  noveL?. 

Y:u  can  carry  out  your  airns  and  purposes  because  they  fit  into 
tht'  very  nature  of  .\nier;can  patriotism.  So  Wf  .-■£  tiiat  by  rea- 
son of  our  backsTound  and  by  nason  of  our  characteristics  we 
do  make  real  .Xmerirar-i 

Ydu  have  a  noble  aim,  but  bear  m  mind  that  there  are  tremen- 
dous forces,  local  and  forel^-n.  which  are  wcrkiag  night  and  day 
to  taring  about  the  dc>iruction  of  those  idt-als  and  traditions  of 
this  country  which  are  .so  dear  to  you  and  to  these  who  have  the 
honor  and  privil^'ge  of  bemi^  called  American 

Ever  keep  In  mind  the  history  cf  the  cotmtry.  the  sacrifices  made 
by  tho!»e  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  free,  and  do  not  be 
taken  in  deed  or  mind  by  e.Tor's  to  transplant  foreign  ideas  Into 
our  system  of  governmont  We  have  plenty  to  do  in  the  United 
States  attending  to  our  own  bu.^iness  and  protecting  our  heritage. 
Let  us  not  involve  otir-elves  in  foreign  quarrels.  Let  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  whatever  system  uf  government  their  subjects 
stand  tor.  be  It  communist.  fa.scist.  or  i  therwise.  as  long  as  they 
do  not  try  to  instill  tht-ir  ideas  Into  cur  people 

The  moet  important  single  fact  today  is  the  danger  of  otir 
Nation  being  drawn  into  the  titanic  .strtiggle  that  is  now  brewing 
in  Europe.  This  is  reaJ  danger  not  cnJy  tn  those  whose  lives  would 
be  sacrificed  but  mor"  impr;irtant  yet.  d;ing'.'r  to  the  institutions 
which  we  so  revere  For  tlie  economic  and  social  chaos  that  wiU 
follow  In  this  wake  of  war  will  inevitably  result  In  the  sweeping 
away  cf  our  liberties  and  our  institutions. 

To  fr»e  ourselves,  this  Nation  must  cultivate  new  friends  and 
new  spheres  for  our  activity  Our  great  President  has  led  the 
way  The  good-neighbor  policy  extends  the  arms  of  our  great 
Nation  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  friendship  toward  the  Latin 
republics  to  the  south 

Destiny  has  ft' ted  you  w:»h  a  background  which  can,  if  utilized, 
mean  the  success  uf  Pan  Americanism  and  the  safety  of  OU.T 
Nation 

You  can  u=;e  "our  backg-'-'und  a*  evpry  opportunity  to  help  carry 
out  a  good-will  and  fr'er.dly  pnliry  toward  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  They  have  more  m  ^oinnn  n  with  us  than  the  people  of 
Europe  or  t)f  tiie  Orient  Le-  u-<  take  advantage  of  what  Ood 
has  given  u.s  m  order  to  prr>mote  b<;'ttpr  understanding  with  the 
Latin   countries  of  our  c^ntm'^nt 

I  am  going  to  make  i  respectful  suggestion  to  each  and  every 
one  of  you  here  It  hcv<  i^Iuays  been  my  contention  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  same  of  our  people  do  not  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Con^Titutirn  has  been  the  lack  of  education 
m  the  language  at  thi.s  country  In  my  opinion,  the  best  thlnj 
that  you  can  do  in  order  to  carry  out  your  purposes  is  to  devote 
time  and  eJTort  to  see  that  our  children  learn  to  speak  the  English 
language  You  know  what  a  handicap  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  has  been  to  yours  and  mine.  I.  for 
one.  pray  the  good  Lord  to  let  me  live  long  enough  so  that  I 
may  see  the  dav  when  every  child  cf  the  State  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  S.'nat<;  of  the  United  States  can  speak 
English 

One  more  suggestion  You  come  from  many  States.  I  would 
hke  for  each  wh-'n  he  returns  to  his  home  to  keep  in  mind  the 
example  which  my  vStat-  k:l^^^s  you  For  many  years,  due  In  most 
cases  to  a  lack  of  knowledt'e  of  the  country  and  of  the  legal  ma- 
chinery cf  Its  institutions  our  people  were  slow  to  attain  promi- 
nence in  the  field  of  Kovernnient  Fortunately,  with  education 
and  perfection  in  the  language,  our  people  are  gradually  asstimlng 
a  position  in  the  lendersh.p  f  the  S'ate,  which  by  position  they 
merit  .\fter  many  vears  banta  Fe,  the  oldest  capital  in  the  entire 
United  States,  a  city  founded  by  the  Spaniards,  at  last  possesses  a 
mavor  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  people  who  founded  it.  He  Is 
young,  protrressive  and  educated  I  know  that  there  are  any  num- 
ber like  him  in  this  orgaruzati  m      Please  encourage  them. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  'hat  I  f-^el  ccnSident  that  your  alms  can  and 
will  bo  a"talned  All  vou  have  to  da  to  attain  them  is  to  be  true 
Americana;    that  I   know   you   are 

May  I  say  in  closmK  th.it  I  have  been  dellehted  with  my  visit 
ar.d  with  the  receptian  tuven  me  I  hope  that  you  have  had  a 
most  pleasant  and  succ<  ssful  cnr.vention,  and  that  at  Its  termi- 
nation you  proc«xxl  t  >  vcur  homes  with  your  uolile  Ideals  ooore 
deeply  imbedded  in  yo'>ir  htarts  tiuiu  ever. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7),  I9i8 


STATTMT:NT  regarding  opposition  of  the  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM  AND  RADIO 
ADDRESS  BY   THE   SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  re- 
garding the  opposition  of  the  Republican  Party  to  the  agri- 
cultural program  of  the  present  administration,  together 
with  an  address  delivered  over  the  radio  by  Secretary  Wal- 
lace, of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  May  12.  1938,  on 
the  subject  The  Com  Program  and  What  it  Means  to 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  plain  that  the  most  reactionary  group  In  the  Republican 
Party  is  In  charge  of  the  Republican  national  headquarters  In 
Washington  and  that  this  ruling  clique  of  antifarm,  antlprogresslve 
leaders  has  ordered  a  general  attack  upon  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration's agricultural  program.  The  reactionary  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican party  is  In  complete  control  of  the  Republican  national 
committee  The  group  Installed  at  committee  headquarters  has 
seen  to  It  that  an  attack  on  the  farm  program  has  been  launched 
simultaneously  In  the  agrlctiltural  SUtes  and  In  Congress.  This 
flght  will  be  piashed  harder  and  harder  until  the  election  next 
November 

Why  is  such  an  assault  being  made?  The  national  farm  program 
Is  now  in  Its  sixth  consecutive  year.  The  program  has  been  a 
success.  Four  million  of  the  Nation's  farmers  have  been  working 
together  through  the  Triple  A  to  protect  themselves  and  their  in- 
comes. The  farm  collapse  of  1932  was  stopped.  In  the  5  years 
from  1932  to  1937.  the  national  farm  cash  Income  nearly  doubled, 
rising  from  $4,328,000,000  to  $8,600,000,000.  That  tremendous  in- 
crease in  farm  income  is  tindeniable  proof  that  the  farm  program 
worked 

The  doubling  of  farm  Income  has  been  a  vast  gain  for  agriculture 
and  a  great  help  to  the  Nation.  It  has  aided  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  fanners  to  keep  possession  of  their  farms.  The  big  in- 
crease In  farm  buying  power  has  kept  factory  wheels  turning,  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  city  workers.  Even  now  in  1938.  when  there  is  a 
recession  and  indications  are  farm  Income  will  be  somewhat  lower 
than  in  1937.  farm  buying  power  is  still  strong  because  the  farm 
program  is  strong  The  hope  of  all  the  people  and  of  businessmen 
iu  particular  of  soon  resuming  the  national  march  toward  pros- 
perity Is  bound  up  with  prospects  for  continued  success  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  farm  program. 

It  is  the  continued  effectiveness  and  not  any  shortcomings  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration's  farm  program  that  has  made  the 
Republican  Party  heads  desperate.  The  party  managers  know  that 
the  contrast  between  agricultural  conditions  now  and  the  terrible 
plight  of  farmers  in  1932  Is  a  glaring  one.  They  know  the  whole 
country  sees  that  contrast.  They  know  that  the  farmers  do  not 
w^ant  to  go  back  to  those  days  when  prices  were  so  low  they  had 
to  burn  corn,  when  hogs  sold  for  $2.50  a  hundred,  wheat  was  30 
cents  a  bushel,  and  cotton  5  cents  a  pound.  They  want  no  more 
of  those  days  of  bankruptcy  and  destruction. 

The  usefulness  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in  rescuing  agriculture  from  the 
predicament  of  1932  has  been  a  terrible  shock  to  the  habitual  ex- 
ploiters of  the  farmer.  Who  are  these  exploiters?  Leading  the 
procession  are  the  interests  that  In  the  past  have  made  rich  profits 
by  controlling  Industrial  production  and  prices,  while  the  farmers 
with  no  control,  took  whatever  they  could  get  for  farm  products. 
The  exploiters  of  agrlctilttire  also  Include  the  Industrial  and 
financial  pets  of  the  Republican  tariff  system,  which  for  so  long, 
forced  farmers  to  buy  dear  In  a  protected  market  and  sell  cheap 
in  an  unprotected  market.  They  include  the  grain  gamblers,  the 
speculators  that  made  money  out  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  all  the 
commodity  markets,  and  the  reactionary  politicians  who  work  hand 
In  glove  with  them. 

These  exploiters  of  agriculture  are  scared  because  the  Triple  A 
program  Is  Taking  away  some  of  their  tlme-wom  advantages  over 
the  fanner.  They  know  that  if  the  farmers  can  carry  on  their 
program  for  2  or  3  more  years,  agriculture's  fight  to  establish  a 
national  farm  policy  that  gives  agriculture  a  square  deal  will  be 
won  Once  the  farmers  get  their  program  firmly  established, 
working  well,  and  accepted  by  the  country,  the  farmers  will  never 
give  it  up,  and  the  o>untry  never  will  ask  them  to  give  It  up. 


But  such  a  victory  for  agriculture  would  mean  complete  loss  of 
the  exploiters'  hold  on  the  farmers'  pocketbook 

So.  the  order  has  gone  out  from  the  Republican  headquarters 
clique  that  the  Roosevelt  farm  program  must  he  destroyed  now. 
Tlie  Issuance  of  this  order  Is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  farmers' 
welfare.  High-minded  and  public-spirited  Members  of  twth 
Houses  of  Congress,  who  have  put  principle  above  party,  deplore 
and  denounce  the  partisan  assault  on  the  farm  program. 

Senator  Nobris.  who  has  stood  back  of  the  farmers  from  the 
start.  Is  one  outstanding  example  of  the  statesmanlike  support 
their  program  has  been  given  regardless  of  party  by  Independent- 
thinking  Members  of  Congress 

But  in  spite  of  nonpartisan  resistance,  and  In  spite  of  warn- 
ings and  npFwals  from  some  broad-minded  Republican  Members, 
the  group  In  charge  of  headquarters  has  decreed  that  the  farm 
program  must  go.  Once  that  has  been  done,  these  Q.  O  P.  In- 
siders no  doubt  mean  to  follow  through  If  they  succeed  with  the 
A.  A  A.  and  wipe  out  the  rest  of  the  Roosevelt  farm  measrirea. 
Including  the  Farm  Security  Administration's  work  In  behalf  of 
tenant  farmers,  the  soil -conservation  programs,  the  liberal  lending 
that  is  done  at  low  Interest  rates  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, the  rural -electrification  projects,  the  crop-insurance  plan.  etc. 
Some  people  may  think  it  absurd  to  8uppx>se  that  the  Republicans 
could  win  a  fight  so  unjustifiable  as  this.  But  remember  that  the 
Republican  efforts  to  destroy  the  farm  program  scored  a  great 
victory  in  1936.  Attacks  on  the  legality  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  were  supported  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
Hcxjsac  Mills  decision  on  January  6,  1936,  the  Court  knocked  out 
the  A.  A.  A.  program. 

The  result  of  that  victory  is  the  present  predicament  of  agri- 
culture. Farm  surpluses  now  are  mounting  and  farm  prices  are 
falling.  Tlie  situation  is  serious,  and  we  all  know  how  it  came 
about.  Just  as  they  are  doing  now.  the  interests  back  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  leadership  started  a  general  assault  on  the  Triple  A 
farm  program  m  1934  and  1935.  They  attacked  the  program  In 
Congress.  They  tried  to  stir  up  farm  revolts  They  got  the  help 
of  the  Liberty  League  and  set  up  In  the  league  ofBces  an  outfit 
called  the  Farmers'  Independence  Council  to  flght  the  farm  pro- 
gram. Rebuffed  by  the  farmers  and  defeated  in  Congress,  the  In- 
terests fighting  the  program  turned  to  the  cotirts.  In  1935  the 
lower  couits  unloosed  a  flood  of  Injunctions  tying  up  the  process- 
ing taxes  that  were  needed  to  finance  the  program  Finally  the 
Supreme  Court  with  the  Hoosac  Mills  decision  knocked  out  the 
program  entirely  The  Republican  Party  must  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  what  happened  in  the  courts.  The  attack  was  partisan. 
It  was  conceived,  started,  and  carried  through  by  men  who  were 
and  had  long  been  Identified  closely  with  the  dominant  forces  In 
the  Republican  Party  The  arguments  were  the  same  made  In 
Congress  by  Republicans  In  1934  and  1935,  and  the  same  as  the 
arguments  now  being  put  out  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, The  flght  that  led  to  destruction  of  the  Roosevelt  farm 
program  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1938  was  a  Republican  flght 
from  start  to  finish.  And  now.  with  every  drop  In  the  wheat  or 
com  or  cott<>n  market,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Hoosac 
case  comes  that  much  nearer  home  to  roost. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  took  from  the  fnrmers  the  plans 
they  had  worked  out  for  handling  surpluses  Those  plans  have 
not  yet  quite  been  replaced  under  the  new  farm  act  that  Congress 
passed  last  spring.  The  farmers  have  not  got  their  new  program 
into  full  operation  So  there  are  big  surpluses  on  hand  and  farm 
prices  are  going  down  The  fanners  are  now  paving  the  penalty 
for  the  Hoosac  Mills  decision,  and  the  Republican  Party  heads  want 
to  cash  in  on  the  opportunity  that  Is  given  them  by  the  serious 
situation  resulting  from  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  A  A  A. 
case.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  G,  O  P.  to  strike  Now,  before  the 
farmers  get  started  again  with  the  new  farm  act  that  CongresB 
passed  to  undo  the  damage  of  the  Hoosac  Mills  decision.  The  Re- 
publicans know  that  If  they  are  to  alienate  the  farmers  from  the 
new  act.  they  must  do  It  quickly  before  the  benefits  of  the  new 
program  t>ecome  wholly  apparent.  The  Republican  campaign 
against  the  farm  program  must  win  now  or  never. 

Several  steps  have  already  been  taken  lu  the  general  offensive 
of  the  Republicans. 

Dr.  Glenn  Frank  was  picked  out  to  head  up  the  G.  O.  P,  'Tiraln 
trust  "  His  Job  Is  to  dig  up  statistics.  Interpret  or  explain  away 
facts,  and  make  the  G  O.  P  attack  on  the  farm  and  other  pro- 
grams of  the  ad  ml  nlBt  ration  look  respectable. 

The  next  thing  was  to  stir  up  something  to  look  like  a  farm 
revolt  In  the  agrlctiltural  States. 

Members  of  Congress  do  not  have  to  take  the  word  of  any  In- 
terested pen»on  for  the  political  nature  of  the  recent  so-called 
"farm  revolt  "  in  the  Corn  Belt,  A  news  report  to  that  great  and 
Independent  newspaper,  the  New  York  Times,  gives  us  information 
from  an  absolutely  unbiased  source.  I  quote  an  entire  dispatch 
from  Omaha,  written  by  Roland  M.  Jones,  to  the  New  York  Time* 
on  May  15.  1938: 

"The  farmer  revolt  against  the  A.  A.  A.  represented  as  sweeping 
the  Corn  Belt  arrived  In  Nebraska  this  week,"  the  Times  dispatch 
said.  "But  It  has  not  swept,  does  not  show  any  likelihood  of  sweep- 
ing, and  looks  less  like  a  revolt  than  like  an  old-fashioned  hand- 
picked  political  cauctie. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Triple  A  representatives  and  Farm  Bureau 
leaden  assert  that  It  Is  town-bred  rather  than  Xarm-bred;  tlukt  It 
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hoi  lestly 


and 


base 


\rUl 


Republli  mn 


compli  t« 


t  ua 


to  polltuaJlT  mottTmt*d    narrowly 
pr  ck   aa  far  aa  Its  lnflu«ne*  on 
ccncrrned.  and  accorded  publicity 
nh.1  significance 

"No  trace  of  the  maTemeiit  a 
tb-  Cora  Belt."  the  Times 
Oi   the  effort  to  atlr  up  protest 
fariQ  lei^ialation.  an  effort  that 
er  U    interest 

"Promoter  of  thla.  as  of  the 
n<- 1  a  farmer  but  a  lawyer  and  a 
H.s  caief  aide  la  Carl  Tefft.  a 

Thla  political  movement,  whl 
P"iirm  Act  Lf  there  were  any 
w'.tb  complatnu  which  have 
ci>eraie  wiih  the  A.  A.  A.  against 
oi   the  farm  program. 

•Chief  of  theae  complaints 
U^p  P-arm  Act  and  (^tUng  It  In 
U  assign  acreage  allotments  to 
di:ne  a  great  deal  of  planting  of 
found  that  even  though  they 
rsenta  they  would  be  planted  to 
ai:  extent  as  In  aomr  caw  to 
ctvoperation. 

■Farmers  objected  that  they 
o<.-erplanted  through  Ignorance 
objection  waa  so  widespread  that 
nt^ice  of  it.  and  word  came  th 
extent  that  deductions  from 
cnpa   arc  to  be  only   flve-elght. 
n<  unced      This,   it  Is  believed. 
There  were  some  objections  to 
bvit  fewer  than  were  expected.' 

There  In  that  dispatch  to  the 
brazen  political  character  of  the 
of  Illinois  and  other  com  States. 

The  next  move  of  the 
loose  a  blast  against  the  farm 

A  Republican  Member  from  a 

I  dent  have  time  for  a 
q;tote  a  few  typical  sentences. 

"The   new  law,"   he   said,   "ha  > 
o-.minaJ  statute."    The  fact  Is 
provision  applying  to  farmers  In 
ar«  mere  civil  liabllltiee  and  are 

The  control  features  of   the 
said,   "were  dictated  by  the  Sec--e 
b7  him  from  a  misinformed  but 
fact  u  that  the  Secretary  of 
trol    features   more    moderate 
Senators  Jams  J.  Pora  and 
1837.  and  printed  on  page  734 
December  2.  said:    "But  in  the 
likely  to  work  If  the  use  of 
gencles  and  If  the  methods 
has  always  been  my  thought 
used  unless  and  until  the  ever 
and  then  only  if  approved  by  a 

This  Corn  Belt  Coogresaman 
farm  law,   we  have  the  new 
eontrol  and  the  Secretary  of 
But  every  Member  of  Congress 
pulalon"  is  concerned,  the 
ccatrol.     A  two-thirds  vote  of 
provLaloQs  to  work.     If  there  Is 
oompulaion  by  an  overwbehning 

Be  spoke  of  the  "Natkn-wide 
past  90  daya."    The  New  Tcrk 
quoted  exposed  the  political 
that  he  was  not  talking  about  an 
ing  to  do  was  to  stampede  the  f 
cr««ts  a  revolt. 

He  described  this  syjithetlc 
compulsory  control     •     •     •  " 
Ing  whatever  compulsory  about 
keiing  quotas,  which  are  not  no' 
•fleet   next   fall   unless  there 
bushels  of  com.     The  purpose  of 
Is  to  avoid  such  a  com  supply 
voluntary   acreage   allotments 
chascss  that  the  compulsory 
on  com  next  fall. 

He  charged  that  the  Department 
•ral  secret-service  operatives  to 
Department  assures  me  otherwi^ 
State  Agricultural  Conservation 
represenutive  attended,  but  thai 
iT]xirt  that  several  secret-service 

He  trtsd  to  convince  the 
that  Secretary  Wallace  and  his 
toward   fanners   in  an  overbearing 
and  over  again  he  accused  the 
tarnwn,  tod  implied  that  they 
and  like  "pawns"  in  carrying  out 
moatmuoD*  to  make  against  a 


,   localised,  no  more  than  a  pln- 

oirrylng  out  the  farm  program  is 

entirely  out  of  proportion  to  Its 


e^ller  attempt.  Is  George  Helnke. 
R  rpublican  candidate  for  Oongreas. 
Republican  county  chairman 

would  be  a  revolt  agatrwt  the 

in  It,  should  not  be  oonfused 

from  farmers  who  want  to  co- 

kppUcatlon  of  some  of  the  details 


from  the  delay  In  adoption  of 

dperallon.     Before  It  was  possible 

ivldual  farmers  they  had  already 

11  and  early  spring  grain.     Many 

plaiited  no  more  than  their  com  allot- 

^ther  soil -depleting  crops  to  such 

out  their  benefit  payments  for 


meant  to  cooperate  and  had 

the  lack  of  any  guide.     ThU 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  took 

s  week  of  a  modification  to  the 

benefits  for  overplantlng  such 

of  the  schedule  originally   an- 

still  much  of  the  complaint. 

iddlvidual  corn-acreage  allotments, 


program 


farmm 


But 


Ii 
ths 


farmrrs 


In  Iowa,  the  heart  and  soiil  of 

"In  Nebraska,  It  Is  a  revival 

last  winter  against  compulsory 

only  scattered  and  ephem- 


New  York  Times  Is  exposed  the 
so-called  "revolt"  among  fanners 


Party  headquarters  was  to  let 
In  Congress. 
ik>m  Belt  State  made  the  assault, 
analysis  of  this  attack.     I  will 
'  "hey  will  be  enough. 

the   appearance   of   a   flrst-claas 
there  is  not  a  single  criminal 
the  new  farm  act.     The  penalties 
collectible  only  by  civil  action. 

law  for  American  farmers,"  he 
Ary  of  Agriculture  and  demanded 
w'  .1-intentloned  Congress."     The 
Agr  culture  wanted  to  make  the  con- 
leas    restrlcUve.     His    letter    to 
McGiu.,   dated   December   1. 
>f  the  CoNcaxsaioNaL  Rkcoro  for 
run  the  farm  program  n  most 
measvires  Is  confined  to  emer- 
ily  employed  are  moderate.     It 
marketing  quotas  should  not  be 
dormal  granary  was  running  over, 
wo- thirds  vote  in  a  referendum." 
Continued:    "Now  for  a  permanent 
model  with  Its  compulsory 
Agriculture  at  the  wheel,     *     *     *" 
mows  that,  so  far   as  any   "com- 
and  not  the  Secretary  are  in 
farmers  in  a  referendum  puts  the 
any  compulsion  In  the  ftct  it  is 
majority  of  the  farmers 
Revolt  of  millicH3s  of  farmers  In  the 
I  articles  which  I  have  already 
nattire  of  that  revolt  and  made  clear 
existing  revolt.    What  be  was  try- 
ikrxiers  against  the  program  and  so 


and 
Oioaci 

:      >f     I 

Icng 
extreme 
ordUiar 
that 


str«  jnline 


renolt  as  a  general  "uprising  against 
the  facts  are  that  there  Is  noth- 
l|be  com  program  except  the  mar- 
in  effect,  and  could  not  li^o  Into 
should    be   a   supply   of    2.800,000.000 
the  voluntary  acreage  allotments 
promoting  a  revolt  agalast  these 
Republicans   are   increasing   the 
of  the  bill  will  be  needed 


previsions 


of  Agrlc\ilt\ire  dispatcbed  "sev- 

a^tend  the  Macomb  meeting. '     The 

that  a  member  of  the  Illinois 

Oommittee  and  an  A.  A.  A.  regional 

there  is  nothing  whatev«r  to  the 

operatives  were  st^nt. 

and  the  people  of  the  country 

a^lstants  in  the  Triple  A  had  acted 

and  dictatorial  manner.     Over 

of  "cracking  down"  on  the 

rere  being  treated  like  "puppets" 

'  he  farm  program.    "HMse  are  grave 

of&cer.  but  this  BepubUcsji 


Secretary 


Ckhlnct 


Congresonan  brought  no  facts  or  evidence  of  any  kind  to  sustain 
them,  relying  on  mere  newspaper  goesip  and  rfports.  which  turned 
out  to  be  mlsquotatirn.s  and  which  would  not  have  proved  his 
charges  even  If  they  were  true 

As  to  the  Justificauon  for  all  such  charges  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves 

On  May  12  Socrptary  Wal'.ace  made  a  radio  talk  on  a  Nation- 
wide hook-up  abrnit  ihe  f.^rm  program  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  C-om  Belt  farmers  to  consumers  and  to  businessmen.  He 
told  what  seemed  to  hirr.  to  be  the  Interests  of  each  group  In  the 
succcssfu.  outcumc  of  :he  farm  program  I  am  goUig  to  append 
the  enure  text  of  that  speech  at  the  close  of  these  remarks,  so 
that  everyone  can  see  for  himself  exactly  what  the  Secretary's 
attitude  airtuai;y  Is  It  Is  Impossible  to  find  anywhere  any  more 
kindly  moderate,  or  enlightenme  statement  on  the  farm  problem. 
The  tone  and  crntext  of  the  Secretary's  speech  completely  and 
finally  refute  the  accusations  that  have  been  made. 

In  order  that  all  may  understand  exactly  what  I  am  talking 
about  let  me  describe  the  farm  prc^Tam  provided  for  the  Corn 
Belt  under  the  new  Farm  Act  You  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
complexity  of  this  plan,  but  actually  its  outlines  are  very  simple. 
Its  basic  purpose  is  to  lift  and  .stabilize  prlcfs  of  corn  and  live- 
stock to  which  corn  Is  fed  by  stabilizing  com  supplies.  This  la 
accomplished  throueih  three  steps.     They  are: 

First  Com-acreatie  allotments  to  assure  that  enough  com  Is 
planted,  but  that  the  acrca^-e  will  not  be  so  excessive  as  to  swamp 
the  m.arket  with  corn  supplies  Payments  are  made  to  farmers 
who  stay  within  their  corn  acreage  allotments 

Second  The  loans  act  as  a  floor  under  prices  ana  prevent  ex- 
cessive slumps  in  price  levels.  It  is  an  absolute  protection  against 
such  catastrophes  a.s  the  farm-price  collap.se  of  1932. 

Third  If  In  spite  of  th?  acreage  allotments,  com  supplies  do 
become  excessive  then  marketlni?  quotas  are  provided  for.  These 
can  only  be  used  when  supplies  are  10  percent  over  the  amount 
needed  for  all  domestic  export  requirements  and  carry-over  be- 
sides The  marketing  quo'as  cannot  be  placed  in  effect  unless 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  In  the  referendum 
If  they  are  voted  into  effect,  the  marketing  quotas  apply  to  all 
farmers  The  marketing  quotas  divide  the  com  crop  into  two 
parts  The  part  within  the  m.arketing  quota  can  be  sold  at  once. 
The  rest,  which  makes  up  the  storage  quota,  is  stored  on  the 
farm.  Loans  are  available  to  farmers  on  this  stored  corn.  In 
this  way.  the  com  can  be  held  off  the  market  until  a  need  for  It 
develops,  prices  rise,  and  the  farmers  escape  from  the  danger 
which   threatened   them 

Two  sensational  descriptions  nf  the  farm  program  have  been 
put  out.  One  is  a  picture  of  mllilons  of  farmers  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  program  which  demands  bo  much  from  them  In 
the  wray  of  soil  con.servatlon  and  acreage  adjustment  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  take  part  The  other  picture  Is  also  familiar, 
but  It  is  much  different.  This  Is  a  picture  of  the  Government 
handing  out  niiDlons  of  dollars  to  farmers  for  doing  nothing. 
This  Is  the  picture  painted  by  another  Republican  Member,  who 
denounced  the  Department  of  .^gr^culture  for  paying  out  money 
to  farmers  without  asking  or  requiring  them  to  do  anything  what- 
ever to  earn  the  payments.  S.o  the  Farm  Act  is  simultaneously 
attacked  by  the  Republicans  on  grounds  which  are  absolutely 
contradictory,   and  which,   therefore,   prove  each   other  to  be   false. 

Another  move  in  the  Republicans  campaign  against  the  farm 
program  Is  their  effort  to  make  people  think  that  the  program 
has  caused  the  country  to  be  flooded  by  imports  of  farm  products 
from  other  countries. 

The  facts  are  that  ther«>  are  virtually  no  Imports  whatever  of 
the  farm  products  that  the  Republicans  do  so  much  talking  about. 
The  Republicans  are  trying  to  deceive  the  people  by  harking  back 
to  the  Imports  that  came  in  In  1937  due  to  the  great  drought  of 
1936.  In  1937.  due  to  that  drought,  the  Imports  of  com  totaled 
86.337.248  bushels  The  imports  of  wheat  totaled  8,683.958  bushels 
In  that  year  But  the  effects  of  the  drought  are  wearing  oft 
and  the  Imports  that  the  R^'publicans  are  talking  about  now  no 
longer  exist  In  recent  months  imports  of  corn  and  wheat  have 
shrunk  to  a  mere  dribble  In  April,  the  last  month  for  which 
reports  are  available,  total  Imports  of  all  wheat  Into  the  United 
States  for  domestic  consumption  for  all  purposes — seed,  feed,  or 
flour— have  totaled  only  1000  bu.'^hels  T^ls  Is  the  product  of 
less  than  100  acres  of  average  wheat  land.  In  that  same  month 
Imports  of  com  have  totaled  only  55,000  bushels — the  crop  of 
about  22  falr-slzrd   Com  Belt  farms 

The  standpat  clique  at  Republican  headquarters  Is  out  to  de- 
stroy the  Hull  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program.  That  Is  the 
Republicans  real  purpose  in  agitating  about  imports  under  the 
farm  proj^ram.  They  want  to  put  the  tariff  system  back  In  the 
hands  of  the  high-tariff  monopolists  who  wrote  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930 

That  act  destroyed  the  United  States  farmers'  export  market  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  disa.<strnus  farm -price  collapse  of   1932. 

The  Hull  reciprocal -tar  iff  trade-agreements  program  is  beginning 
now  to  bring  those  lost  expon  markets  back  to  the  American 
fanner.  Right  now  when  surpluses  are  threatening  and  expert 
outlets  are  needed,  why  don't  the  Republicans  tell  the  facts  about 
the  great  and  encouraging  increa.ses  in  exports  that  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  are  bringing''  Why  don't  they  admit  the  truth 
that  the  exports  of  farm  products  have  become  many,  many 
times  more  important  to  the  farmers  than  the  few  imports  that 
are  dribbling  In"" 

in  the  month  of  Anrll  alone  we  exported  20.000.000  bushel?  of 
com.     This  was  363  tunes  the  amount  of  the  com  imports.     The 
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exports  of  wheat  In  that  month  totaled  8,000,000  bushels.  This 
was  eight  thousand  times  the  amount  of  the  imports.  Our  Im- 
ports of  Egyptian  cotton  for  special  uses  from  Atigust  1,  1932,  to 
April  30.  1938,  were  35.000  bales,  or  two- tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
average  yearly  exports. 

Our  farm  Imports  generally  are  declining,  and  our  exports  are 
growing.  Dairy  Imports  are  at  a  low  ebb.  Cattle  Imports  for  this 
year  are  well  under  the  1937  level.  We  are  exporting  four  times 
as  much  pxjrk  as  we  are  Importing. 

Our  farmers  desperately  need  more  export  outlets  abroad,  not 
fewer  outlets.  The  basis  of  the  Hull  trade-aprcements  policy  Is 
more  liberal  trade  arrangements  between  nations,  with  the  more 
peaceful  military  relationships  that  go  along  with  them.  But  If 
the  Republicans  should  succeed  In  cutting  off  all  Imports,  that 
would  also  cut  off  all  exports.  The  farmers'  hope  of  export  outlets 
would  be  gone  The  high  tariff  Industrialists  would  again  be  In 
the  saddle  International  trade  would  again  he  destroyed  Just 
88  it  was  after  1930  by  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act.  The  loss  of  tre- 
mendously valuable  export  outlets  just  when  the  farmers  need 
them  most  would  be  the  restilt.  That  would  mean  another  tariff 
disaster  to  agriculture. 

The  final  step  In  Republican  strategy  Is  an  attempt  to  prejudice 
city  consumers  against  the  Roosevelt  agricultural  program.  This 
is  done  by  spreading  high-p>owered  publicity  attacking  the  pro- 
gram on  the  grounds  of  "scarcity." 

What  are  the  real  facts  about  the  "scarcity"  argument?  The 
farmers  of  the  Nation  in  1937  produced  the  greatest  svipply  of 
farm  commodities  of  all  time.  The  production  of  the  53  major 
crops  In  1937  was  actually  the  largest  ever  recorded,  according  to 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Added  to  that,  the 
farmers  in  1938  are  again  producing  big  cropra.  Moreover,  the 
ever-normal  granary  farm  program  that  is  set  up  under  the  new 
Farm  Act  Is  a  program  of  abundance.  It  Is  a  program  to  assure 
plenty  for  the  consumers  by  storing  up  the  big  crops  of  the  good 
years  to  be  used  when  crops  fall  In  the  drought  years. 

In  other  words,  the  attempt  of  the  Republicans  to  prejudice 
city  people  against  the  farm  program  Is  based  entirely  on  accusa- 
tions that  are  false  and  groundless. 

To  make  that  point  absolutely  clear,  let  us  look  at  the  facts, 
once  more.  In  1937.  farmers  grew  the  largest  wheat  crop  In  fl 
years,  a  crop  of  874.000.000  bushels.  This  takes  care  of  all  domes- 
tic million  sales,  all  exports,  and  leaves  a  200 ,000 .000- bushel 
carry-over  besides.  We  had  the  largest  cotton  crop  in  the  Na- 
tion's history,  nearly  19,000.000  bales.  We  had  the  largest  com 
crop  since  1932.  The  1937  crops  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  poultry 
products  set  new  records. 

These  isiCls  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone.  In  the  face  of  them, 
the  Republican  accusation  of  "scarcity"  is  a  criminal  libel  against 
the  farming  people  of  the  United  States.  If  a  policy  of  scarcity  is 
being  pursued  anywhere.  It  Is  not  by  farmers.  It  Is  rather  in  the 
lactones  of  the  most  monofxillstlc  industries — Industries  whose 
head  officials  have  taken  the  lead  in  attacking  farm  programs 
and  in  stipporting  the  Republican  clique  In  that  attack.  If  there 
Is  a  policy  of  scarcity  anywhere.  It  is  this  Industrial  policy  of  hold- 
ing up  prices  by  reducing  production  and  putting  thousands  of 
city  workers  out  of  their  jobs  in  order  to  do  It.  The  resulting 
shrinkage  In  consumer  buying  power  has  penalized  farmers  right 
at  a  time  when  they  are  producing  most  plentifully.  This  load  of 
consumer  Income  is  a  big  factor  In  declining  farm  prices,  espe- 
cially prices  of  dairy  and  meat  products. 

The  retd  evil  of  scarcity  Is  in  the  big  monopolistic  industries,  not 
on  the  farms.  The  ring  that  dominates  the  Republican  Party  does 
not  want  the  Government  to  do  anything  about  that  scarcity.  It 
does  not  support  the  Government's  reemployment  program.  It 
does  not  back  up  the  administration's  wage  and  hour  legislation. 
It  Is  against  the  social-security  program.  It  has  fought  every  step 
of  the  administration's  plans  to  put  buying  power  in  poor  people's 
hands  so  that  they  could  buy  more.  The  essence  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  policy  in  all  these  matters  is  for  the  Government  to 
keep  its  bands  off.  and  do  nothing. 

The  Republican  high  command's  effort  to  destroy  the  farmers' 
program  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  hands-off.  do-nothing  policy. 
The  fight  to  scuttle  the  farm  program  will  go  on.  It  will  wax 
more  and  more  furious  as  election  day  nears. 

^"hy  is  such  a  war  being  waged  on  the  farm  program?  Is  it  to 
the  end  that  the  conditions  of  farmers  would  be  better  or  that 
protection  of  their  prices  and  Income  would  be  Improved  by  de- 
feat of  the  farm  plan?  No;  that  would  not  be  the  resvilt.  The 
result  of  a  Republican  victory  over  the  farm  program  would  be  to 
take  away  from  the  farmers  all  hope  of  protecting  farm  prices.  It 
would  be  to  deprive  them  of  any  chance  to  safeguard  their  farm 
incomes. 

Would  the  result  be  to  give  farmers  equality  with  industry  in 
meeting  their  problems  of  production?  No;  that  would  not  be 
the  result  The  result  wotild  be  to  leave  to  the  Industrial  monop- 
olists the  exclusive  privilege  of  oontrolllng  production.  As  for 
the  farmers,  they  would  be  swamp>ed  by  destructive  and  overwhelm- 
ing surpluses  because  all  chance  to  manage  their  farm  production 
would  be  taken  away  from  them. 

Would  the  result  be  to  give  the  farmers  tariff  equality  with  In- 
dustry? No;  that  would  not  be  the  result.  The  result  would  be 
to  turn  t>ack  once  more  the  domination  of  the  tariff  system  to  the 
high-tariff  monopolists  who  ran  the  Government  and  ruined  the 
farmers  in  the  Republican  days  under  the  ^*>nnfT  of  th^  fimofft- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act 
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Would  the  result  be  to  rebuild  the  soil  resources  and  protect  the 
food  supply  of  the  Nation?  No;  It  would  be  to  return  to  the  old 
destruction  and  exploitation  of  soil  that  result  from  the  cutthroat 
competition  among  farmers  in  the  sale  of  soil  fertility  at  bank- 
ruptcy prices.  The  result  wculd  be  to  JeopardisM  the  consumers' 
food  supplies  now  and  In  the  future.  Instead  of  building  up  an 
ever-normal  granary  of  food  supplies  to  stabilize  prices  and  pro- 
tect consiomers  in  years  of  drought  the  objective  would  be  to  go 
back  to  the  old  cycles  of  extreme  surplus*.'8  and  scarcity  and  ex- 
treme highs  and  lows  of  prices. 

Would  the  result  be  the  functioning  of  the  marketing  system  In 
the  maximum  service  to  the  general  welfare,  and  In  ways  that  are 
properly  divorced  from  politics?  No;  that  would  not  be  the  effect  of 
a  victory  In  this  Republican  assault  The  result  would  be  to  re- 
turn the  domination  of  the  Nation's  food  supplies  to  the  grain 
gamblers  and  the  food  speculators  It  would  be  to  fasten  this 
domination  upon  the  country  through  the  medium  of  campaign 
contributions  to  the  Republican  war  chest. 

Let  me  describe  again  the  stake  In  this  fight. 

First  of  all.  the  Income  of  agriculture.  Without  a  farm  pro- 
gram to  protect  them,  the  men  and  women  who  till  the  soil  would 
soon  be  swamped  with  overwhelming  surpluses  once  more.  Their 
prices  would  be  driven  down  and  down  as  in  1932  There  would 
be  no  corn  loans  and  no  wheat  or  cotton  loans  to  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  prices  There  would  be  no  acreage  allotments  to  protect 
the  farmers  from  being  engulfed  by  tremendous  and  destructive 
oversupplles.  The  pajTnents  that  Congress  has  voted  to  help 
farmers  cooperate,  to  offset  the  discrimination  of  the  tariff,  and 
help  agriculture  meet  serious  price  situations  would  be  token  away. 

If  the  Republicans  should  win.  there  would  be  no  marketing 
quotas  and  no  crop  insurance.  That  would  mean  no  ever-normal 
granary  to  protect  consumers  against  the  ravages  of  drought. 
There  would  be  no  storage  program  to  help  farmers  and  city  people 
by  holding  the  surpluses  of  big  crop  years  for  use  In  years  of  crop 
failure. 

The  purpose  of  the  tight  little  group  of  extreme  reactionaries 
now  m  command  of  the  Republican  Party  Is  to  knock  out  the 
farm  program  and  go  back  to  the  old  familiar  succession  of  price 
boom  and  collapse — back  to  the  days  when  the  farmer  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  speculator—back  to  the  bitter  experience  of 
5-cent  cotton,  12-cent  com.  and  30-cent  wheat — back  to  ths 
ruthless  waste  of  soil  resources  In  producing  farm  products  that 
cannot  reach  consumers  because  the  markets  are  glutted  and  the 
prices  are  low — back  to  the  breadlines  and  the  joblessness  of  ths 
jjeople  sent  away  by  factories  that  close  their  doors  when  ths 
farmers  stop  buying  the  things  they  manufacture.  The  Re- 
publicans' attack  on  the  farm  program,  whether  the  party  lead- 
ers mean  to  do  that  or  not,  would  send  the  country  into  a  tail- 
spin  of  depression  as  bad  as  that  of  1932. 

In  concluding.  I  want  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  a  statement 
that  President  Roosevelt  made  on  the  day  be  signed  the  new 
Farm  Act,  February  16,  1938.  The  statement  was  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  new^  act  by  the  adn:dnistratlve  head  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  paragraph  I  want  to  quote  reads  as  follows: 

"Your  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  represents  the  win- 
ning of  one  more  battle  for  an  underlying  farm  policy  that  will 
endure.  Therefore  It  Is  historic  legislation.  It  Is  not  perfection, 
but  it  is  the  constructive  product  of  the  able  and  sincere  work 
of  many  men.  I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
will  commend  Members  of  Congress  and  others  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  making  of  this  law.  As  we  go  ahead  under  the 
new  act  let  us  resolve  to  make  it  an  effective  instrument  to  servs 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  all  our  people." 

In  the  end  the  people  will  follow  President  Roosevelt.  TTiey  will 
not  follow  the  head  of  the  Republican  Party.  They  will  not  be 
swayed  by  the  high-powered  publicity  the  Republicans  put  out. 
The  farmers  and  the  entire  Nation  will  want  to  keep  the  farm 
program  that  the  President  and  Congress  have  given  them.  They 
wUl  want  It  to  go  on  building  up  the  soil,  to  go  on  protecting 
the  income  of  farmers,  and  to  safeguard  the  supplies  of  con- 
sumers. As  Secretary  Wallace  has  said,  they  will  want  it  to  help 
the  Nation  resume  Its  progress  toward  prosperity. 

Radio  Talk  bt  Hotrt  A   Wallacx,  SxcarrAiT  of  AcKirui.rc«s.  OvBi 
AN  N.  B.  CNetwokk.  Washimctom.  D.  C.  Thuxsoat,  Mat  12.  1038 

THX  OOaN  PBXSCaAM    AND   WHAT  rX  kCXAWB  TO  BTTSnriBS 

For  2  weeks  or  more  middle  western  farmers  have  been  planting 
com.  Each  man  has  been  deciding  for  himself  whether  he  will  take 
part  In  the  Triple  A  farm  program.  Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  the 
farmers  who  still  are  trying  to  make  up  their  minds  about  the  pro- 
gram and  to  the  city  p^jple  who  will  be  affected  by  what  they  do. 
It  is  Important  that  everyone  know  what  Is  likely  to  happen  If  th« 
Com  Belt  farmers  back  their  program  and  what  may  happen  if  they 
do  not.  The  businessmen,  laborers,  and  consumers  who  live  in  tb« 
cities  have  a  big  stake  in  the  fanners'  decision.  One  reason  la  that 
almost  all  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  business  decline.  The  coun- 
try needs  a  storing,  safe  anchor  that  will  keep  It  from  being  swept 
down  the  stream  of  deflation  as  it  was  In  1932.  It  needs  to  keep  Its 
engines  working  so  as  to  be  able  to  pull  back  upstream  to  recovery. 
The  farm  program  can  provide  both  a  strong,  safe  aoclior  and  at 
least  one  Important  engine  of  rt«OTery. 

Five  years  ago  today  Pretddent  Roosevelt  signed  the  first  Agrlcul- 
ttiral  Adjtistment  Act.  And  Jtist  8S  days  have  pusnd  alhce  tbe 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  became  a  law. 
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Under  th«  nrw  f»rm  *rt.  every 
earn  M  Krown  commercUUy  tuts  a 
Um  fvxa*  fthuv  Ic  Uie  natloDAi  vol 
supply  all  dcxnestic  and  export 
•▼er-oonnai  gnntaj  naer\-v  const 
a*rr  o*  com     TTiu  wtU  flff  better 
laJure  In  liie  future     The  god  for 
(oaI  for  tbe  famaer  is  oocsenraUon 

Ail  the  Com  Belt  fanners  finlah 
uaily  laying  the  px)undworlc  for 
They  are  ma^ln^  pUuui,  too.  for 
from  livestock  in  1939  and  1940 
now  will  have  an  Important 
area*  of  the  Middle  West  for  the 
affect  toe  buyloc  power  of  the 
out  by  the  labor  and  Industry  of 

Why  do  Com  Belt  farmera  need 
In  'Jiat  they  produced  a  big  com 
thp   droufchiA  of    1934  and    1936 
than  the  usu&i  numbers  of  Uv 
a  bllUoc  biuheU  of  last  year's 
cribs      This  was  nearly   300  000.1 
e(»^  carry-over  next  October  1  U 

The  sober  fact  Is  that,  with 
(Tain,   the  com  surplus  might  go 
The  resiiit  would  be  a  threat  of 
break  of  Ut-vstock  values  that 
would  be  jTist  around  the  comer 

For  the  sake  of  the  consumer, 
granary  for  com  Is  now  full.     Bu: 
granary  may  prove  to  be  a  perma^ 
Msentlal  that  farmers  show  their 

I^irmerly.  the  farmers  were  helj^i 
excessive   supplies   piled    up,    and 
shaTf    the    Injury      But    the    nrw 
chance    to   carry    out   a   cooperatl 
eoopermte   with   each  other   and 
eontrt^  the  overflow  and  protect 
own  lncome« 

Every  Com  Belt  farmer  decides 
win  uke  part     If  he  does  takrs 
wlh   his  allotment,   the   farmer 
ments      He  can   assure   hlmaelf 
soli  that  comes  from  producing 
Deeded      The  payment  to  the 
his  sacrifice  in  adjusting  his 
cannot    keep   within    his    allotmeiit 
rprelve   some   payment   if  he  doei 
much     Taking  part  in  the  prograjn 
for  him  SA   an   UKllvidual   as  well 
«b«Me  country 

Corn  Belt  leaders  with  the  be^t 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  call  the 
Th«y  think  th«  facts  demand  full 
editorial  entitled  "Com  CrlsLs.* 
April    as.    shows    how   they    feel 
•ditorlal 

"TtM  question  of  accepting  or 
Justmant  plan  is  not  now  a  m 
"Abstract  qutsUons  of 
•re  Just  words  in  ths  wind.     BefoiiB 
a  very  spef-lAc  and  definite 
toAvs  cotisequsncas  for  ysars  to 
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farmers  are  now  using  the  "mirkptlng  quotas"  They  voted  for 
these  quotas  to  mr^t  surplus  concMior.s  whi' h  in  the  Corn  Belt 
have  b«>en  averted  hy  thf  two  pn*at  drrui^r.t.«;  The  problem  of  these 
scuThcrn  farmers  has  iy^n  aarl  is  extri-meiy  difficult  because  the 
total  supplii?!^  a  their  cr,  ;■,•=  .i-f  s<-i  larsr-'  They  have  met  very  cou- 
rageously problems  n.ore  sencu-  th.^n  anythn.g  the  Corn  Bolt  has 
faced  m  the  last  4  year^  St)  far  ris  the  ccni  program  is  roncerned, 
the  greater  the  participation  ::ow  thf  less  :ikfhht>od  there  will  be 
of  a  vote  on  mark'tit.i:  quotas  ;.e.xt  fail.  It  the  critics  of  marketing 
quotas  really  were  a.--  anxious  as  we  are  to  avoid  a  situation  which 
will  make  their  u.se  necessary  tliese  critics  would  be  urging,  not 
opposing,  voluntary  coof.erati.jn  at  this  time 

Where  would  the  course  urged  by  these  Old  Deal  opponents  of 
the  farm  program  really  cad''  I  want  to  go  on  record  on  that  right 
now.  In  my  opinion,  their  course  11  followed,  wotild  lead  the 
farmers  back  to  a  disaster  like  thai  of  1932 

But  no  one  i.s  pretendir.tj  that  carrying  out  the  farm  program  Is 
a  bed  of  roees  I'hts  progran-.  does  not  eliminate  the  problem  but 
deals  with  it  in  a  s>-stem:itic  way  That  is  wh-re  the  acreage  allot- 
ment.-; come  in.  A  large  reserve  has  been  built  up  for  the  ever- 
normal  cranf.rv  and  th"  all'itm"T.'s  a-r  the  best  way  that  haa 
been  worked  out  to  keep  an  overflow  from  swamping  the  farmer. 
Ii  is  a  short  time  since  the  act  wa.s  pas.sed  ^nd  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  are  mju-stlce^  In  some  ot  the  allotments  But  in  the 
mam  tl;e  f.irm.frs  crjrr.mit tees  have  worked  hard  on  them  and 
have  d^ne  a  go(xl  honest  Job.  Many  ccmmiitteemen  are  still  work- 
ing again-st  lime  tc.  iriin  out  anv  mistakes  that  remain.  In  my 
opinion,  the  propram  deserves  sup;>ort;  and  if  farmers  and  com- 
mitteemen have  a  sp^rii  of  give  ai.d  take,  it  can  be  of  enormous 
value 

Now,  I  want  to  emphas'/e  especiar.-  what  thi.^  program  means 
to  businessmen  pmfessior.al  people,  anc!  factory  and  office  workers 
In  the  cities  and  towns 

To  biisinessmen  I  would  pont  out  'hat,  .^o  far  as  farm  purchas- 
ing power  and  th''  farm  market  are  concerned.  th*»  Farm  Act  gives 
farmers  an  opporonity  to  prot.>ct  themselves  ngalnst  another  un- 
controlled c'eflation  like  that  of  1932  Under  the  act  certain  ccn- 
tlngcnci»>s  are  to  b"  m.  •  w:'h  positive  steps  th.at  are  provided  for 
in  ad^TUice.  Without  an  effective  farm  program  the  farm  situa- 
tion could  easily  be  a  drag  on  bu.slnes.<:  But  with  an  cflective  farm 
program,  the  farmers  can  do  their  share  to  bring  recovery 

After  all.  what  ^h.-  people  of  the  United  Stales  really  want  is 
to  have  an  abund.ince  of  needed  goods  pr.:xluced  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  factory  and  to  have  'liese  grxxls  distributed  to  'he  people  who 
need  them  No  one  wonts  scarcity,  and  least  of  all  the  farmers. 
And  yv'  the  farm-rs  wnncV  •■  why  on  eir'h  they  should  t)e  accused 
of  scarcity  They  know  that  last  year  their  production  of  the  55 
leading  crops  was  6  percent  <reat«  r  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  United  State.s  At  the  pre.<*ent  moment  they  know  that  if 
ordinary  weather  continues  only  their  own  efforts,  in  cooperation 
with  each  oUier  and  with  tl.e  Governmcnv  will  keep  them  from 
being  swamped  by  a  wasteful  and  devastating  overproduction  onc« 
more 

Buv  as  they  look  around  thev  see  ths»  there  Is  srnrrl'y  Although 
farm  production  is  up  nor.frinn  pn^dui  tion  Is  s  third  less  than  a 
year  ago  In  the  hist  vear  fami  pnrt-it.  hiv"  fallen  25  percent,  while 
nonfarm  prlc^-s  have  fullen  i  ily  4  i.)erct  n'  City  scarcity  has  bo<"n 
brought  alxnit  bv  cl(»ed  factory  divirs  and  smokeless  factory  chim- 
neys, by  th(-'  idlen*  ;^s  of  factory  work*  rs  who  have  lo-st  their  Jobs, 
The  farmeis  rcall/.c  ' !  <>  averH^e  hiL>iines!--man  can't  help  reducing 
empioyment  when  his  markrhs  i  olUpse  But  they  wonder  why  thL« 
buainefismen  and  the  Isb-  r  lenders  do  n  't  work  ouf  cooperative 
arrange ment.^  among  thom.s*lvos-  -oa:iii,f?  on  the  Gcivcrnment  for 
•uch  aid  as  they  need  to  ti.-w-'U"  halnnoxl  Rhundance  of  production. 
The  farm  policies  ire  ahur.dance  policies,  and  the  farmers  call 
on  the  cltv  pe«>ple  to  joi-:  with  tht  m  In  bringing  about  that  bal- 
anced production  at^d  distnbuM.  n  which  mean  abundance  lor  all. 
Let  U8  rvjolc''  i:i  our  obund..ncr'  aid  w  ,rk  m  sensible  fashion  to 
make  it  a  blessinK  and  i.>)t  iv  curse 

And  ni.an'iiiu  Me  farmers  a.sk  b-ith  bu.slne.»s  and  labor  for 
whoiehetuU'd  support  to  help  them  succeed  with  the  program  that 
U  their  coutrlbuilo.i  towiird  gvod  business  for  the  Nalluu. 
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HON.  LAWRP:NCE  J.  CONNERY 

01   M.\ssArHr.«;Frrr.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRF.SENTATIVES 

Tiicsday,  June  7.  Ili38 


CXDRRISPONDKNCl  Wmi   HON    FRANK   R.  UcNINCH 


Mr,  CXJNNERY     Mr   Sp<^akt^r,  undrr  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  mj  remarks,  I  insert  Uie  foUowlng  correspondence  I 
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have  exchanged  with   the   Honorable  Prank  R.   McNinch, 
Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  correspondence  fully  substantiates  the 
talk,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  the  probability  of  the  radio  monop- 
oly beingr  directly  represented  in  the  membership  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  Itself. 

As  is  shown  in  my  letter  to  Chairman  McNinch,  I  deemed 
it  proF>er.  before  making  my  presentation  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, to  ask  directly  of  the  Commission  itself  the  accu- 
racy or  inaccuracy  of  this  serious  indictment  of  those 
members  of  the  Commission,  supposedly  serving  the  public 
interest,  but  who  are  suspected  and  talked  about  as  in 
reality  serving  private  vested  interests. 

My  letter  of  inquiry,  it  will  be  noted,  refers  specifically  to 
the  comment  "that  Commissioner  Sykes  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing a  very  wholesome  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co."  and.  further,  "I  am  told  that  Commis- 
sioner Brown  is  credited  with  being  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co." 

Chairman  McNinch.  in  his  reply,  states  that  he  had 
read  my  letter  to  the  Commission.  It  will  be  noted  in  the 
reply  of  Chairman  McNinch  to  my  inquiry  that  the  Com- 
mission very  carefully  refrain  from  commenting  on  my  re- 
quest as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  true  that  Commissioners 
Sykes  and  Brown  were  regarded  as  being  interested  in  the 
radio  monopoly,  namely,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

This  correspondence  and  the  failure  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  to  deny  the  interest  which  these  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  are  credited  with  having  in  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Commission's  gratuities  naturally  warrants 
some  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Since  the  demand  for  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
radio  monopoly  was  fi/st  presented  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  my  brother,  the  late  Congressman  William  P. 
Connery.  Jr.,  some  Members  of  the  House  have  asked  who 
these  radio  lobbyists  are.  Personally,  I  am  not  acquainted, 
so  far  as  I  know,  with  any  radio  lobbyists.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  those  who  seek  radio  stations  for  their  own 
communities,  stations  which  are  independent  of  the  net- 
works, and  who  are  dependent  for  their  success  on  cases 
presented  by  lavryers  not  specializing  in  radio  practice,  have 
a  hard  and  too  often  an  unsuccessful  row  to  hoe. 

Realizing  the  keen  interest  which  my  brother  had  in  elim- 
inating this  radio  monopoly,  this  Instrument  which  has  such 
tremendous  power  in  the  molding  of  public  opinion,  I  have 
made  some  inquiries  as  to  who  may  constitute  the  small 
element  who  are  credited  with  having  an  intimate  relation- 
ship with  members  of  the  Commission. 

I  note  from  a  study  of  this  Commission's  activities  that 
those  attorneys  having  a  very  successful  radio  practice,  or 
many  of  them,  are  former  officials  of.  or  attorneys  of,  this 
Commission  and  its  predecessor.  In  fact,  the  former  general 
counsels,  all  three  of  them,  appear  often  and  quite  success- 
fully for  their  clients  before  this  Commission,  which  they 
have  served  as  general  counsel.  The  present  influence  which 
these  former  officials  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  have  with  those  officials  and  em- 
ployees still  In  the  employ  of  the  Commission,  and  the  help 
that  ♦hese  former  officials  and  former  employees  of  the  Com- 
mL-^sion  I'ecclve  from  their  former  associates,  to  my  mind, 
would.  If  thoroughly  investigated,  bring  forth  a  condition  to 
which.  In  comparison.  Teapot  Dome  would  fade  into  In- 
significance. 

As  an  Indication  that  Chairman  McNinch  Is  conversant 
with  this  underhanded  influence  and  pressure.  I  might 
note  that  Chairman  McNinch  himself,  since  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission,  has  called  for  a  listing  of  all 
perrons  who  call  or  telephone  In  the  Interest  of  any  pending 
application. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  unsavory  conditions  which  are 
believed  to  exist  in  this  Commission,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Chairman  McNinch  was  apparently  unwilling  to  accept  the 
legal  advice  of  the  legal  division  of  thla  Commission.   I  note 


that  he  brouRht  into  the  Commission  two  attorneys  to  advise 
him  rather  than  be  dependent  upon  the  advice  of  a  legal 
staff  which  costs  the  Ctovernment  some  $300,000  a  year. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  before  it,  presented  by  Members 
of  Congress,  evidence  which  shows  that  the  moneys  of  this 
radio  monopoly  have  been  used  to  corrupt  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  judicial  officials  of  our  Government,  that 
trafficking  in  licenses  exists  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  present  Commission,  and  that  the  present  Commission 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  penalize  those  radio  statlon&  which 
broadcast  programs  which  are  indecent,  obscene,  profane, 
or  obnoxious  to  the  American  p>eople. 

I  sincerely  tru5t.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  soon  bring  forth  the  resolution  presented  by  my  brother, 
the  late  William  P.  Connery,  Jr.,  calling  for  a  congressional 
investigation  of  the  radio  monopoly. 

Aran.  90.  1838. 
Hon.  Tkaitk  R.  McNotch, 

Chairman,  Federal  Communicationa  CommissUm, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deah  Mr  Ch  Anus  an:  Some  time  ago  newspapers  carried  the 
story  that  under  your  regime  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission would  live  In  a  "glass  house"  and  Its  actions  and  attitude 
on  official  m^atters  would  be  available  to  all  interested  parties 

As  you  know.  I  am  keenly  Interested  In  the  activities  of  yotv 
Commission.  However,  I  believe  It  only  fair  to  ask  for  official 
verification  of  conunent  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  your  Com- 
mission before  making  public  comment  thereon,  Ftor  that  reason 
I  would  like  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  accuracy  or  Inaccviracy 
of  the  following: 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co  has 
asked  your  Commission  for  the  approval  of  a  lease  of  a  station  In 
or  near  S&n  Francisco,  which  lease  In  subetance  covers  a  period 
Including  the  options  of  some  13  or  15  yeiu-s.  at  a  rental  wherein 
the  present  owner  would  derive  a  handsome  yearly  Income  simply 
and  solely  because  the  present  owner  happens  to  l>e  a  franchise 
holder,  which  franchise  is  Issued  for  a  period  of  6  months  and 
which  the  law  specifically  prohibits  issiUng  In  excess  of  3  years. 

Further,  that  Commissioner  Sykes,  who  Is  credited  with  having 
very  wholesome  Interests  in  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Co..  sought  to  prevail  upon  your  Commission  to  approve  thla 
lease  but  his  views  were  rejected  by  a  vote,  tentative  or  otherwise, 
of  6  to  1. 

That  despite  this  action  at  your  Commission,  It  is  understood 
that  trades  are  expected  to  be  made  wherein  som«  members  of  joiur 
Conunlsslon,  Interested  in  other  matters  before  your  Commlsilon. 
are  expected  to  change  their  views  In  return  for  Oommlastoncr 
Sykes'  support  of  matters  In  which  they  have  an  Interest. 

As  evidence  of  this,  I  am  told  that  Commissioner  Brown,  credited 
with  being  Interested  in  the  success  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  having  voted  against  approving  this  lease  to  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co..  sought  the  approval  of  the  Commission  for  an 
increase  in  power  to  a  National  Broadcasting  station  located  In 
California  and  was  not  successful,  but  he  did  have  the  support 
of  Commissioner  Sykes. 

As  Commissioner  Brown  and  Commissioner  Sykes  for  years  con- 
stituted a  nuijorlty  of  the  division  in  charge  of  Issuing  broad- 
casting licenses,  this  situation  is  of  considerable  interest. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate,  if  you  deem  It  advisable,  your  letting 
me  know  if  the  facts  herein  set  forth  are  correct  or  Incorrect. 
Very  trtily  yotirs, 

Lawsxhck  J.  CoNivnT,  M.  O. 

FsomAL  CoMMTTKicAnoNS  Commission. 

Washinffton.  D.  C.  May  13.  193t. 
Hon.  LkwumcK  J.  CoNNnT, 

Hotiae  of  RepreaentatU>€S.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkab  Conomcssman  Connkxt;  As  indicated  to  you  in  ray  let- 
ter of  May  7,  I  have  deferred  answering  your  letter  of  April  SO 
until  I  could  consult  all  members  of  the  Oommunicatlons  Commls« 
tlon  In  regard  to  certain  statements  in  your  letter, 

I  read  your  letter  to  the  Commission  at  Its  regular  broadesst 
meeting  on  May  11.  all  members  being  prt>sent  except  Commissioner 
Case,  whom  I  had  consulted  personally  theretofore,  Svery  member 
of  the  Commission  stated  that  he  had  neither  heard  nor  read  of  any 
discussion  of  the  vote  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  case 
or  the  National  Broadcasting  Ca.  case,  to  which  you  referred,  except 
St  the  regular  Commission  case  conferences,  at  which  these  cases, 
along  with  other  cases,  were  considered  and  discussed, 

I  particularly  inquired  as  to  whetlier  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission had  hoard  of  or  knew  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  Commission  to  persuade  any  other  member  to 
change  whatever  may  have  been  his  vote  on  these  cases  or  to 
trade  votes  on  them  In  exchange  for  votes  on  any  other  case.  All 
members  of  the  Commission  said  they  knew  of  no  such  discussion 
nor  had  they  heard  of  any  effort  to  have  any  member  change  his 
vote  nor  of  any  proposed  trade  in  vot«s. 

Prom  this  it  appears,  as  you  will  see.  that  Information  upon 
which  were  based  the  stateme&U  made  In  your  letter  wm  uturlj 
without  foundation. 
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Aj  k>  four  rtqu— t  tar  « 

^UMliun    (  bM  Ui  MtvM*  jrou  tha: 
OMttt  amortK  tn»  Cnn>mi«iii)r>»ni 
l>»(»r«  ih«  (>«ninl«t(in  wtiuki  not 
IB  ft  (wntmiiAr  cM>i  WW  wnttvn 
UiUB  ttUMla  *vaiUb4t  to  Um  publ 
nwmbiT  iif  thi*  ComnilMloii  hon 
how  ant  oiw  nr  kll  m»fnb»rt  «if 
oa  •  oMv  prior  to  th«  publimUaa 
•Micarvly  jroum, 


M  lo  th*  vetM  on  ihr  cmm  in 

brckUM  o(  a  unuitmou*  ititr*r- 

lo  th4«  i»(T«^t   th»t  vntM  otl   c«\*on 

b*  mMl«  publie  untti  th*  opinion 

u><t  ai<id  with  lh«  SMTvUry.  %i\<\ 

I  oouM  not  oor  onuiU  My  (nh«f 

c^bly  g)v«  you  in(orm»uon  m  Ui 

lh»  Oommlwlon  mny  hut**  vtitpd 

of  Um  opuuon  tn  luch  oa«c< 

Feamk  R  McNiMCH.  CMlrffbiN 


»«, 


In  view  of  the  tnterett  of 
lnv<«ttgatton  of  the  rmdlo  mohopoly 
from  *n  aruck  oa  radio  lnvefti4{»Uon 
aumy  Members  of  the  Houm 


i|uinj  IfCembcrt  tn  the  pending 

,  thr  following  exrerpUt 

wiU  tit  of  mtcrefil  to 


rUUH    KDNOMlOa 


ertUcHM 

•rtok* 


Smtata 


By  JotM 
Itaw  Te>K  — 9omt  myvtcncnm 
All  invwrtlirsUon  of  tho  (.>>inmut\ 
now   thu  CucamlMMa  ha*  bam 
•lut  rui»urB     But  tb*  r^>a*ip  • 
of  toiac  tflrart  Knd 
On  MM  acinartnn  M  I»m«  Um 
It  ■miilnnil  atUfife 
And  on  a»var«i  oUmc  oeouloni 
Um  moM  teBmnit 
oiw-uath  M  mtxl) 

I  a(  Um  Hoover 
into  po««r  ib» 
m\  Ummi  wtUt  both  faot 
In    Um    cu#   ul    th«    Oomm 
Mlaok  hM  bwn  laatf*  in  Um 
both    DHBocrmlMs  mmI  RcpiAMIca^ 
MMiun«d  wiui  Um  »4aiBUUiUMa 
TiM  Mlaat  attach  uT  MvprvMOfit 
to  pr»t«y  bard  (o  Ignar*.    MM 
Um  raunda  of  ham  ooa  graat 
aaoihar.  Umc  aani  a  ecpy  of  Um 
upon  Um  two  cot  Mgathar  and  i 
w  Um  anutruac  tawa  aa  w«U  aa 
eaUon.    Ma  ehargaa   two  furmar 
trtm\  aoMM  racUu  ooaxpanMa  for 
■UaaKm.  a  oiMrg*  viucto  U 
prtiMcutiou 

Bui  UMaa  rcminc  on  ta|»  of 
CummUiaton  ar«  guiiig  w>  auika 
ikm  dURoult 

TtM  OununiMOon  M  oliartad 
vtth  lh»  iraJBc  in  r»dto>brviadra4 
fcatwan  radiu  rontiMUMa,  and 
ttf  davuiiiifl  liaaU  to  U^«  gr«at 
of  br^MdoMUntf  (n  tiM  puMn' 
•f  Um  b4i  bruadtMMiutg  cltaiiM  U« 

Tha  MtaiiM*!  It)  «hH>h  praaaur* 
romnuMiun  hy  p«tiiii<iNn«    Mm 
Um  (HitMritiiMHt  aarvhv  Haa 
Waaltin«t4>it  tur  uv*r  a  yaar 

l\  wtMiki  ba  intarmlUiH  in  k*w^ 
Man     lit  lltr  Mauaa  tiia  •ubjat<t 
Rulw  CumaiUta*     Wlut  iaafM  i 

IMforf  (V^niirMa  ad)vuirnii  it  thi 
and  r«r  ita  owit  wba  immm  a  r<v 
•  v»rv  r«>atvir«  of  U\»  wiirk  of  \ 


T.  nynn  I 

dowrr  ha«  for  Mmr  ttmr  prfvfnted 

ration*  OoannMaton      Pot  3  yaara 

Um  eaatar  of  oortuauoua  imuiip 

rumoni  hurt?  at  tlrnnn  rmm   tu 

cl 

Ufuunnan  of  tiM  OommlMton  mad* 

nf  bta  bnithar   mmnfwra 

a^ioUMr  Oonuniaatonar  haa  publicly 

of   bta   oolMac^Ma     If    tharo 

amarginf  from  aoma  of  th« 

or  Oeoltdg*  daya,  vtven  tlM  N«w 

of  ma  and  IMS  wotUd  tiava 


kn  t 
daf  nl«a  chargaa. 


upcn 


un  catloiui    CommlMton    ona   wrinua 

and  arvaral  in  thr  Iloua><.  bv 

bara  and  by   Confrraamen 

iva  MrPajUAirc  frtm  Taxaa  will 

«  to  a  Btory  long  Kouig 

praparad  a  suit  airtiitut 

MUtlon  to  tnat  oUiar  ona   ahera- 

(  m  for  aoma  funhar  riolaiiona 

ih»  lava  gofarnlnii  atr  conununi- 

aanaton   with   aooapung   manay 

a^rTMaa  bafora  a  Ouwrntnaut  avn- 

wUl   opan   ttM   aoruaact    men    to 


corporauon 


truii 


bMn 


ilu 


bnitg 


euni  anrmt 
UM 

bJMka 


l««w  Yaa«--'nM  atort  to 
F'vdrtal  OnnmuiilcatKiiva  Cuntmi 
'i   ypAra   now   cVkiigraaaoMn 
aaalwmru  to  Haw   InclaBd 
AamandUtc  Mt  invvautation  of 
MfMartotM  paw.  MdaaarlMra, 

Who  la  diang  tlM  at<Mftingt 
quaaimn     TlMy  ought  %o  ba 
Ma^ortty  Laadrr  HaraoaM.  and 
JOMW  O'OoiTNoa. 

Thara  M  not  in  Waahingtan 
omiiaaton  whMh  ww 
It  rag^aiatton  than  tha 
u<  Ita  own  nMOibara  haa  roundl] 
Ita  chatrman  OMda  grava 
BMtnlMra.    Waahlng<or>  aaathaa 
It  auniroM  ona  of  tha  moat 
oofuntry — Um  whoM  raaim  at 
tatrpteona.  latagtaph.  and  radio 
tnaaauvaaa  Ita  partormanoaa  tn 
Uona  M  aln>oa%  a  acaadal  In  I 
■or*  powarful  Uian 
lnT««tIgatlon  for  polttical 

TtM  mmtar  ctoMBaa  a«aiQa(  tha 

1.  Hmu  It  km  parsMtiad  a 
into   ttM    buatnraa   of   Ucanatcg 
ttM  tTMMtar  of  Ucaoioa. 


aeouaitiocw 


dalKiaU 


lOi   th«  othar  ehargaa  acniiwt  th<< 
(itrUMT  avuldatwa  of  ait  iavaailga< 


having  baan  oonoariMd  wluilly 

Ueanaaa.  «llh  tha  patty  qviarrata 

ha  n^rantblr   fur  li«anaaa  tn>ia«<i 

ttf  guiding  tha  <1(ivaliv|)iU0ivi 

Itt  fact  It  la  aaiU  lital  iHM'h 

va  ihali  HMClai  r«pr^HMini«tivt>«  in 


wiUt 


buitlMaa 
lltt  »raat 


haa  baatt  bmtight  in  b««r  <Mt  tha 
om    and  pafaim*  *v\\  ltitfh«ir   in 

a   «ida4y  diaiuiaaMi  m>iuhI<%i   im 


vhal  powar  itnpa  ih«  igvfmiitfa- 

taa  iHMit  kapt  oft  tiM  A<«r  liy  U\« 

•  MuMa  t)f«mmittM>  fMiit  atituu' 

(lid    in  th»  int»r««t  u(  tli«<  )miTi< 

imlMw"  wnh  lull   pi'wrr  i,\  pinhii 

Cotuntunuatuni"  fi'iiuui»«u  n 


ai)oiit  an  invaatipaMofi  .>r  ti\i< 

iiin  ta  agatn  up  In  CVMtgraaa      r«tr 

ng  all   tha   way   from   Naw   l>vu; 

tlva    ll«publK«na    bava    baan 

OMnmiaaion      lltil  alwfty*  «>ma 

tha  tnvaattgatlon 

'  "hraa  Man  only  can  anaarrr  that 

Ttaay  an>  anaakar  Vj^mkhkam 

ekatrman  of  tha  lliUaa  cximmtttaa. 


ntow  and  thara  prrha(Hi  haa  navtr 
-  "a  grataaqua  iravraty  on  Oov. 
O^muntoattona  Ctoiumlaaion      Ono 
danounoad  it     0%-ar  a  yirar  ai^o 
agatnat  aniHhar  one    >f   lu 
rttii  rtunora  about   ita  activiti»K 
and  important  furcea  in  tiiia 
tta  oooununlcaUona,  rovenng 
That  Oongraaa  ahotild  rt>(ua«  to 
faoa  of  ao  niany  aark)ua  accuaa- 
Tbat  aoma  mvatarioua  povar. 
ahouM  br  abia  to  bkick  chu 
aal  raaaona  ta  arau  wora*. 
I  Xwiimiaalon  ara. 

.  of  poiiueal  abuaaa  to  eraep 
radio   broadoaaunc   Katlcaa   and 


interatata 


Um 


Itaa  f 
iuatf. 


aarMty 


a   That  It  httn  niclfH  'iHl  tn  rtral  with  th*  prrvram  abuaaa  of  the 

Mtiubli"»<>nii    uuiiuril> 

a  'Vh.jl  It  luu«  hu«ii(l  i»»rir  wilh  Mir  petty  ^rufHo  III  llcauara 
and  mrri*  ptimtm-n  ;i«l  flttivi>t"itii  oT  thr  li:{1ii«tiY  whiU>  lunoring 
oo«npi»l»ly  thf  n»nnv  cr»vi»  matt<  m  <if  p«»llcv  ahU'h  lh«»  8lata 
oiuat    arlUv  aa  a   l>«w>li>   im     i  •>  viiul   r«>tiVitatU'n  of   pni|i,ranM. 

4  Tluit  It  'i  »«  lollalxvrrttnl  in  lUr  rfrmt  t*i  n-nlai  coiitrul  of 
thf   ftir    lu    U'.r   IuuuIh    '.i    :\    ft  w   liU'BP   cumpunlt-n 

TYxf  PraaKlant  nwwrr  of  tho  prnm  in*  for  an  liivowtlgatlon  aboMt 
6  moiitha  a*'o.  n«m<Hl  Mr  l^ank  R  McNinch  Chnlrman  of  ih* 
J'owtT  Conimi»»ion  a*  ("haiimiui  of  th«  CoawnuniciUloni  CXim- 
miaalon  t-n  »in;c<M-tl  thr  lntr  Ai.iiiiii  Piiiil  Ii  *.i,»  ^i\«i\  out  that 
Mr  Ml  NU'.oh  wn«  fn  rlmn  up  thr  OnmrnlMion  Bvr  thnt  appolnt- 
mant  wa*  tnade  no*  primnrilr  to  ol<«aii  up  liu-  Cctnmlaalon.  but 
to  huah  up  an  invcHii^Adnt. 

If  r\or  llifi-'  wu.'*  ,1  -.^jwi  .ji  Waaiun«ui'a  upnii  which  tho  whit* 
ll^ht  (if  invci«il«iit,i  11  '<hn\ilil  ho  turned  th.s  \»  It  If  Coi^rraa 
adloun**  wlth.-ut  oril««riiiK  'hr  proi>>  it  will  b^  guilty  of  u 
abanipful  dervllrtion  or  duty 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  I'roducers  Should  \)e  Protected 
Under  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OK   \N  ASMtNGTt)N 

IN  THK   HOrSK  01    HF.i'RKSFNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8.  192S 

Mr  COFFEE  of  Washington  Mr.  Speaker,  the  produc- 
tion of  vt'geublra  and  small  fruiui  1h  one  of  the  Important 
Ifidustrles  in  my  district  west  of  tht*  Cascade  Mountains  In 
WiushiuRloM  A  wide  variety  of  vegetables  Is  grown  through 
Intensive  producUon  on  thr  very  fertile  valleys  of  thUi  terri- 
tory This  13  aLso  one  of  the  centers  of  production  of  ber- 
rltvs  for  tho  entire  Uiuttxl  Stales,  and  strawberries,  raapber- 
ries.  blftckberne.s  and  lowimbeirlei  are  nil  grown  prlmarUj 
for  canning  purp<Mt  s 

aaaav  pairiCM  aai  u^w 

During  recent  years  prices  for  surh  b«Tr1es  hat-e  been  rather 
low  Thv  coal  of  pn>di»( mw  und  hi»rv»'sting  nuch  fnilt  la 
high  ttnd  pnuliuvrj*  an-  mtiiied  to  j'elinhiiisemrMi  for  these 
expfiuM^a  a«  Wfll  u.i  foi  n  rrnaoimhle  lYturn  on  their  Inveat- 
niriii  Duiing  the  ji««i  .everal  venrH  u  haa  i\ot  br^en  iMtsalblf* 
for  ihwii  It)  stHMiif  idinfaiMtuv  rrttirna  ihrotigh  the  extming 
meihixin  of  mtttkptin«  l»«^oau«H>  ihare  luunlly  haa  been  a 
•urplua  of  t>ernr<i  \\\  rxir**  of  the  volume  which  cani^era  wer« 
Willing  to  imrrhftae 

raniMM  ni«  <i»«m>i|)  ti*  nn  rm  pt  iwuai.ArtnN 

Ttu'  pi'otiiuri-.  ,.r  tuv  iiistvici  hrtvr  hrrn  t'luleavtirlng  to 
etirrrct  thh  <Hii«tt.m  nM  imtirnir  th;tt  th»\v  l)elipvr  thni  Ihd 
markeiinH  aurrfnum  pi'^urnm  utuln  thr  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Aft  ot  Hi:t7  wMild  hr  otir  of  thr  nvml  effective  waya  tO 
Inumwr  their  b{vruitir\inu  jhiwer  with  ptuccsson  under  the 
comlitions  nf  Hiirplih  which  hnve  previiili'd  m  recent  years. 
However,  thry  fln-l  ihut  ih!s  method  Is  not  open  to  Ihcm, 
because  Cor^grcs-t  siHrmcallv  exempted  fruits  und  vegetabloa 
for  oiiiinlnB  purpose'*  fn^ni  the  provisions  of  the  Markellng 
AgrtH-metit  Art  Huih  thii  pos.siblo  solution  of  a  acrluua 
problem  is  denied  to  thee  producers,  nlUioUKh  11  Is  open  to 
other  fnilt  and  vruriablc  producers, 

"nil.H  iltuafuu  l.s  not  f.iii  luii  can  It  he  Justified,  It  dii- 
'  crimirwtcs  auuin.st  thr  producers  who  grow  products  sold  to 
Ciinnrrj  ulih-uuh  i-  is  i  pen  to  tl-.r:n  if  they  sell  the  same 
prr.duct  in  the  fuvsii  luaikrt  Th' v  arc  denied  the  use  of 
such  p-'rmlsislvc  IcKM.iticr.  to  a.soLl  them  In  balaiiclng  supply 
and  dt  miind. 

Till   KKaa   aiu.   wo't.f>   iitLP  to  axMur   thk  smTATiON 

Tlie  bill  uunxluced  by  Represenlutive  Kirr,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, II,  R  9G07  w.iuiil  rcinovr  the  present  unfair  exemption 
of  fruits  and  vcgeuUalcA  for  canuinn  purposes  from  the  pres- 
ent AgncuUurai  Market :n«  Agreement  Act,  and  would  thua 
permit  ihe  particular  uidusuics  which  desire  prosrama  and 
c*n  uUUze  Uicni  to  u^  tim  method  for  improving  their  own 
auLTketing  siiuiiiiun. 
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nticss  NOW  Asa  ia»ii.t  DKnucaace 

There  la  much  discussion  of  the  restriction  of  the  volume 
of  various  atrrlcvUtural  product*  which  may  be  marketetl. 
In  the  CHse  of  perishable  commodities  It  Is  well  known  by 
everyone  familiar  with  their  distribution  that  a  compar- 
11  lively  sinall  surplus  of  supply  over  demand  at  a  particular 
time  mnv  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  price  at  which 
all  of  the  supply  may  be  sold.  Under  normal  commerclul 
piacilccs  this  situation  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  greatly  reduces  hla  chance  of  receiving  a  lair 
return  for  his  product.  In  the  case  of  products  which  are 
canned  this  may  result  In  little.  If  any.  Increased  cost  to  the 
consumer  because  the  price  of  the  fruit  makes  up  a  rela- 
tively small  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  final  product  when  It 
l.s  processed,  shipped  to  market,  and  sold  through  the  normal 
channels  of  trade. 

A  very  small  Increase  In  the  flnal  selling  price  may  mean  a 
great  difference  tn  the  net  Income  received  by  the  producer 
as  a  return  for  his  production.  The  return  which  the  grower 
receives  In  such  an  instance  is  usually  only  a  small  piercentage 
of  the  fUial  retail  price,  and  the  difference  of  a  cent  or  two 
In  that  retail  price  may  me«n  the  difference  between  a  prof- 
itable or  an  unprofitable  season  to  the  grower  of  such  fruit. 

rXUIT    AND  VeOETABLK  OROWCM  SMOUtJ)   NOT   »l   DnCRIMINATKO   AOArNBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  has  existed  among  the  berry 
and  vegetable  farmers  of  my  district  for  many  years.  Thieir 
condition  Is  desperate.  Their  homes  and  farms  are  mort- 
gaged. They  owe  money  to  the  banks.  In  spite  of  hard  work 
season  In  and  season  out  they  are  unable  to  provide  decently 
for  their  families.  They  are  Justly  entitled  to  every  advan- 
tage and  every  consideration  which  can  be  given  them  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  extension  of  the  rights  now 
given  to  other  growers  of  farm  produce  under  the  provisions 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  marketing  agreement.  The  extension  of  the 
maiketlng-agreement  provisions  to  Include  the  growers  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  purposes  will  not  pro- 
vide a  permanent  or  completely  satisfactory  solution  but  It 
will  help.  Tliere  la  no  Justifiable  argument  which  can  be 
raised  In  oppt^ltlon  to  this  propoaal. 

Ever  since  taking  office  ati  a  R<>pre»entatlvc  of  this  dUitrlcl 
I  httve  repeatedly  urged  my  coUeaguea  who  are  chitrged  with 
tht^  re«(X)naibility  of  acting  on  agricultural  legislation  to  give 
Iheae  people  a  chance  to  be  heiti'd,  Ti\t>y  ar»  prepared  lo 
lake  advantage  of  mirketlng*{var(^ment  provlaiuns  the 
moment  thai  permlMilva  leglalaUon  la  paaaed  I  am  hu^Mful 
that  Congn'M  will  not  indenmiely  turn  i  deaf  ear  to  thi*lr 
pleas  In  thi«  regard  The  groweri  in  my  dliilrlot  are  not 
aloiie  in  dvairlng  this  l(>gl»Utlun.  Hoiuion  and  Justice  domand 
that  growfis  of  frrah  fruits  and  vagrtiblas  for  canning  pur> 
poaea  no  lotiger  be  singled  out  for  dlscrlmlnwilon,  Ttiey 
should  be  givrn  the  fair  consld«r«tlon  to  wtiich  itiey  are 
entitled,  now, 


Wiiffe  und  Hour  Rill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASR.VCHfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESUNTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  June  8.  1$SB 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  approaching 
passage  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  having  as  Its  objective 
not  only  a  minimum  wape.  but  a  maximum-hour  workweek 
for  those  employed  tn  private  Industry  and  affected  by  this 
legislation,  it  Is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  for  a  similar  workweek  for  Its 
employees. 

H.  R.  8431,  "A  biU  to  estAbllsh  a  S-day  workweek  In 
the  Federal  service  was  Introduced  by  me.  and  haa  received 
strong  support.    It  has  been  given  terlotu  consideration  by 


various  organlswtloas  of  Federal  employees.  Such  legisla- 
tion and  It.s  objective,  and  the  effix'tlve  way  to  obtain  Its 
ob,lect!ve,  will  be  given  further  study  and  conwideratlcm  by 
such  orgiinuatlons.  and  Members  of  the  Congress,  betweett 
adjournment  of  this  Congre.sa  and  the  eonvenli\g  of  the  next 
Congress,  It  Is  my  intention  to  Introduce  this  bill,  or  n 
similar  one.  In  the  next  Congress.  It  is  oi\ly  a  matter  of 
time  when  such  legislation  will  pass  and  become  law.  The 
Federal  Ooveriunent  cannot  long  lag  behind  private  em- 
ployers; neither  can  the  Federal  Ooverriment  long  aiik  or 
require  private  employers  to  do  what  It  does  not  do  for  ita 
own  employees. 

At  the  present  time  the  employees  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  employed  on  a  40- hour  workweek  baais.  Tliey 
are  to  be  congratulated  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation, thereby  sectirlng  a  workweek  consistent  with  modem 
work  conditions,  consistent  with  public  opinion,  and  leading 
the  way  for  the  ultimate  paasage  of  legislation  that  will  brlnv 
the  same  benefits  to  civilian  employees  of  other  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  connection  with  the  study  and  further  consideration  of 
this  type  of  legislation  between  now  and  the  next  Congress. 
I  am  including  herein  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  RamspkckI.  from 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  which  the 
Commission,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr,  RamspbckI.  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  Service,  submits  comments  with  reference 
to  H.  R.  8431.  The  contents  of  the  letter  and  the  comments 
therein  mentioned  can  be  examined  and  studied  In  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  and  inuoduction  of  a  blU  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Unitb)  Statwi  CrvTi.  Bt«vtt-i  Cnuuiaaran. 

Washington.  D   C  .  March  3t,  1W«. 
lion    RoajwT  RAM»r»cK, 

CHairman,  Com»iiff«*e  on  thr  Civil  Sen'ie*. 

Htninr  i\t  Heprf$mtatii**» 

Mt  nr*«  M«  CHAtaMAw  Tn  coinpllttnc*  with  yovir  r<»qviait  of 
Mwrch  17  lUaB  rcciliil  nI  which  w.vii  ttrkiuwlMigti*!  un  Mutch  81, 
wi«  «re  iuhmltimi;  thp  fnllowtug  rummrnta  with  rt^peet  lo  H  R. 
S431,  a  bill  tu  MiVablUh  a  &*Uny  wuritwaeli  in  lite  redaral  aarvloa. 

a<<etion  I  nf  l)i«  bill  aatabllattaii  k  ft-day  wnrkwaak  tit  th»  i^^mI- 
aral  aarvioa  fur  lai  all  rHlllan  |wrat>rtiti«l  nf  vha  VViiitpal  lk)vtrn< 
ntaiit  nnd  th»  Dlairlci  at  CXtluittbin  gwvtrnmtht,  inoluillivg  agaiiuiaa 
which  ar«  (kivuriiiitmtt  miriHiraiiouM,  aitrt  Uw  ibi  miiliafy  and 
itaval  (HMtinilMiioitatI  anil  anilatad  ^>ara«utit»l  wttan  angaga«|  in  (ta< 
imrtntMiiAl  <Hiiv  ih  tha  niniriet  o(  (v>iumUi« 

U  In  iiuiMi  thut  wiihiti  Uta  grt)(t|M  •t«t«a  ito  aaeapiinna  ara 
|iis>vi(liKt  (or  HiKl  III)  atiUttirliy  la  giahi«(i  to  iha  fraaiilattl  ur  aity 
t)llti«r  aiia<u<lva  ttlT\t<ar  it*  auUtitriMf  ttirh  aseettiluiia  llta  altaatiea 
«4  atiy  pnivlaloh  fur  aaeapilona  la  ralHlMl  (»KMwly  Ut  aaethtit  i 

irfth.n  I  nf  tha  hiU  pntvidaa  tnt  fithcr  ovartimt  pay  or  »»>«• 
panMttorv  laavt.  rI  th*  ataetton  of  tha  dapartmaht  head,  to  be 
grahtad  w  Ntiv  (iffirar  or  pttmJoyaa  reeaiviiig  ramp»»»t«»«tloti  at  a  rait 
of  lew  than  M.afKi  r  ywM  who  may  bt  raquirrd  U)  wttrli  m  tseaat  of 
B  rtsy*  in  any  wrt«li,  upon  wriilan  e<>riineat«>  ot  neeaaalty  lubRtlviad 
by  thi*  daparimfht  to  tha  Bvirtau  or  tht  Rvidgat  Tha  rata  of  buih 
overt Intv  pay  Hhd  comprnaatonr  laaw  u  Axad  at  tun?  and  ont-baif 
Any  ri<inp«n»«ii>ry  i«>avr  u  In  om  cradliad  in  thr  ptnplujraa'i  annual 
iaava  acsH>utu.  with  an  aaeaptlon  avallabla  (ur  alK-tiun  by  poaiai 
ampioyaai  uttly 

t^inca  MHiiun  a  uf  iht  bUl  oontalna  tha  only  authorlaatton  la 
tha  bill  for  wurk  In  axcaaa  of  A  daya  a  weak  and  apptlaa  oiUy  lo 
Uiuav  rai^lvlng  laaa  than  SS.300  a  yaar,  and  autcf  tha  act  of 
March  3.  iaW3.  aa  amanUad  March  15,  iSM,  U  rapealad  by  aaeiloa 
ft.  It  ahovild  b<<  nut.<Kl  that,  ahould  thU  biU  beouma  law.  thara 
would  axut  no  nlTlrmattvt  aulhuriaaliun  for  haada  of  dvpartmanu 
to  raquiri>  ottcfn  and  amployeaa  In  the  daparlmantal  aarvioa 
recalvuig  compaiuatlon  at  tho  rate  of  M.atX)  or  mora  per  annum 
(u  work  mnrr  than  6  da>->  in  any  given  wm>Ic  reicardlaaa  uf  Uia 
quanllon  ol  uvartlnie  pay  or  oompenaatory  leave  Thu  ta  a  techni- 
cal point  that  might  prove  admlnuiratlvely  embaraaalng  m  cer- 
tain inatancaa. 

At  preaent  ovarUma  aarvloa  do«4  not  involvr  a:'.hcr  pay  or  com- 
prnaatory  leave  unleaa  Rpaclflcally  auihortacKl  by  atatute.  The  a«t 
of  March  3.  1893,  aa  amended  March  15.  1898  i30  But,  318,  317). 
authorl/at  thr  heads  of  department*  to  require  overtime  aervio*.  but 
cxpreaaly  atatae  that  an  extension  of  the  houre  of  work  ihail  be 
without  additional  oompenaatlon.  Thla  aUtute  uppllae  broadly 
to  clerks  and  other  amploy«;ea.  On  the  other  hand,  oompenaa- 
tory leave  or  overtime  pay  haa  been  granted  to  ponul  eniployaaa 
for  a  long  ttme  (act  of  Mar  4.  ISli.  36  8i«t.  1337.  1386.  aot  at 
Aug.  34.  1912.  87  Stat.  639.  M4.  act  of  July  28.  1916.  39  SUt.  412, 
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APrKNDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


4t«.  trt  of  Iftar   S.  1017   M  Stat   1 

•ut  lou.  loM)  loei  io«3.  ioe.v 
■cl  of  r«b  n.  1931  48  si«t  n<H. 
•ct  nf  Aug   li.  \m.  Fublir,  Mo  20( 

Ovrttim  p«y  l«  »iio  prov»rt«l 
ployvM  of  thfl  Imaucrmtton  Swyi 
14671     for   iiUftnit>u«t    lnap«clora 
ISSfti     for  cu»lom»   ln*p«ctori  »n 
of   l^b    7.    I»a0    41    8tnt    4<»a\; 
m  nxMi  by  w«8«  bottrtu  or 
IM4.  46  Htat    900.  Aaai 
granted  tu  t.h«  unUurtncd  foroe  ol 
of  th«  Dtttrlet  of  Columbia 
8Ut     175),    aiad    to    emp4oT*M 
aficrnooiu  (act  of  Mar    3,  1931.  40 

SacUon  a.  acoordtagljr.  brings 
n&rnely   whrther  or  not  the  prtn^l 
atuUl  b«  axtMidMl.  ao  fw  as  ui«y  < 
to  all  elaaaaa  of  tmptoyw  In  lb« 
to  wtMtltar  or  not  U  U  LnUndad 
toma  tnspectan,  ImmifraUon 
at  tun*  and  ona-half.  and  to 
BMratarr  of  tb»  TraMury.  tti« 
of  OamBMroa.  r«ip«ctlT«Ijr,  by  tb« 
thoaa  group*. 


IM  10C3  »rt  or  F»b.  M.  ma  i.« 

rt  u(  May  M,  1088.  46  Bt»t    726. 
ct  of  Aug    14,  1936.  4B  BUt,  660. 
75lh  Cong  ,  lit  leaa  ) 
for  certain   livip^ctora  and  tm- 
(•ct  of  Mar    a.  1B«1.  4«  8Ut 
(act    of    May    27.    lB3fl.    40    Utnt 
other  cuatoma  amploywa   ( net 
for   pmployw*  who*«  war  -n 
autlwrttv    (act   of   Mar    M. 
Ivava  for  Suixlay  woik  la 
tb«  police  aod  tin  depaXtmeuia 
(act  of  May  rf.  IOT4    43 
gknaraUy   for   work   on    Saturday 
Stat    1483) 

ip  a  question  of  genenl  policy. 

plea  exhibited  in  thew    itatutrs 

can  be  applied  admlnutratlvely. 

An  incidental  auesticn 

to  fix  tlie  overume  rate  for  cua- 

and  iteamboat  inspector* 

the  authority  granted  to  the 

of  Labor,  and  the  aBcretar? 

sututaa.  cited  above,  ooooermng 


I  nd 
tin  liar 
Oompen  latory 

'oe  ol  the  r 
gOTei  nment 


Ins]  ectora. 
reptai 
Beottary 


Beetton  9  of  the  Mil  ffuarda 
Ibe  appttoatloa  of  lU  prortsloBa 
menu  so  as  to  pteaer>e  waekiy 
working  iUne  ta  decreaaed 

Thu  la  in  accordance  with  th  » 
In   other  etatutes  eoeerlng   almt  ar 
M.  lfB4.  «•  But   6ia;  aet  of  Juie 


cacTTtm  •  I 

a  [ainat  pay  red-uetlona  be«au«««  of 

and  authorisBs  pay -rate  ad]uat- 

ate  earoinga  wheu  weekly 


Depir 


nun 


ef  «• 


bill. 


«  of  the  Mil  recogni 

Ccrtbad  by  the  heade  of 
ch  14,  IMe.  and  prohtbiu  a 
actment  of  this  act,  In  the 
quirt<d  of  any  atkomt  or  enpioyr^i 

In   rt»c««nt   li^mlalion  Connreaa 
aeek      «Aci  of  Mar.  26.  IBM 
1966.    40   But     660.    ■upplamentl^g 
But     1063  ) 

■nip  rffcct  of  ■rctloo  4.  howevf^ 
hour*  of  duty  a  week  now  in 
li.>  a  point  where  they  will  be 
week. 

To  lUustrata.  AcoordUag  to  a 
or   773.100  amploveee   recently 
f  mploypee,  or  30  7  percent,  work 
87  219  employee,   or   3  6  percen  ; 
week     Under  section  4  of  the 
%o  a  6-day  workweek   of  35 
Mftwntetandlnfi  ttke  fact  that 
ploys—.  fn.lN)8  la  number,  or  M 
itetutory  prortstons  or 
6 -day  week 

When  Oorgrrss  haa  so 
6-dar.   40-hoor  week.   It   would 
affected  for  Ckm^reas  ik>w  to 
a  5-day.  S7M,-hour  week  for 
It  Is  suggested  that  the 
of  the  workweek  tn  days  autoiz|a 
iilty  for  aecuring  as  much 
week  In  hour*  as  may  be  possibl^ 
t>e  "froaen"  by  sUtute  to  a  aUti 
for  equalizing,  under  a  6-day 
cf  the  workday  as  they  existed 
reduce   them  all  to  the  lowest 
full-time  employee  on  Moeembei 


couslder  Xiaa 


equal  zation 


aipek 


It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
lishmente    that    a    6-day    week. 
aKHinst  increasing  the  number 
would  result  In  an  additional 
To  thia  figxire  there  ahould  be 
Oommtaaloa  has  no  Information 

(a)  The  addltl«nal  expense  ol 
and  naval  personnel  included 

(b)  The   addltlcnal    expense 
leave  with  pay  at   the  rate  of 
tinder  certain  ctrcumsUnces  to 
■  t  a  rate  leas  than  6S.a00  a 
the  salaries  of  728.321  employees 
of   11376  346.273.    has   shown 
employees  repreaentlng  11.195.75 
the    aggregate    pay    roll,    were 
salaries  of  lews  than  63.300  a  yea - 

Thus,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
pay   roll   cover   those   who 
Accordingly,  the  prorlslon  In 
p>*y   or   compensatory  leave   m»; ' 
employeea  who  recetre  etunpecsi^ 
a  year,  will  not  resitit  In  any 


yeir 


receive 


policy  of  Congress  as  enpreiwrd 
circumstances      (Act    of    Mar 
ae.  IBM.  40  But    1»«*l) 


the  hours-of-dMty  refvilationa 

tmenU  pursuant   to  tl\«   Kct  of 

y  increaae.  by  reus«,m  of  the  rn- 

iber  of  hours  of  rt\ity  a  day  rr- 

on  November  1.  1037 

has  favorrd   the   6-day,   40-hour 

But.   600,   6rJ     art    of   Auk     14 

the    act    of    Peb     28     mu.-S     43 


win  be  to  reduce  the  agUTeRntc 

t   for  larjie  Kroupw  ol  ri»\p\nyri-n 

duiulderaMy  less   than  40  hours  n 


lUtUtlcal  survey  of  the  workweeks 

i^ds   by   the  Commtsalon,   220,621 

30  hovirs  in  a  5',,-dny   wt-rk    nnd 

.   work   41 'i    hour^   U)   n   5'j-dny 

these  groups  would  bo  subject 

hr)(urs  and  S7V^    h(iun,   respectively, 

somewhat  larger  group  of  em- 

perecnt.  work,  either  by  virtue  of 

admlnta^rattve  regulation.  40  hours  tn  a 

recency   gone  on  record   as  faVorlni?   a 
iK>t  seem   fair   to   the   groups   so 
estkbllsh  a  5-day.  38 -hour  wee)t  and 
ancfther  large  segment  of  th4  service 
of  adjiistments  In  the  ler.^h 
ticaliy  provides  a  good  oppcrtu- 
ID  the  length  of  tlxe  work- 
Hence,  the  problem  shculd  not 
where  the  only  method  available 
program,  the   varlou.i  lengths 
I  in  November  1.  1B.'<7.  would  be  to 
number   of  hours  worked  by   any 
1.  1937. 

BBITMATk  or  OOST 


various  Departments  and  eeUb- 

estaMlshed    under    a    prchlbition 

at  working  hours  a  day  or  week. 

^nnual  expenditure  <rf  656.7(X).(XX). 

two  cost  items  on  which  the 

namely: 

the  5-day  week  for  the  mlllUry 

wfthin  the  purview  of  the  bill;   and 

overtime   pay   or   coir  pensatory 

1 1me  and  one-half,   to  be  granted 

•mployees  receiving  compensation 

A  recent  sUtistlcal   Airvey  of 

representing  an  aggregate  pay  roU 

thkt   684.418.   Mr   04   percent,    of   the 

r.861  In  aalaiiee.  or  87  percent  of 

icceivlag   on    September    ID.    1937, 


abided 


en  ployeee 


and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
leas   than    63.200    per    annum. 
a  of  the  bill  that  overtime 
not   be   granted    to   officers   and 
ion  at  the  rate  of  63.200  or  more 
saving  at  expenee  under 


se  ction 


coi  isiderable 


this   Item    c-^mp«refl   to   tho  ro«t    for   thf  rntlfr  »yTO\ip  of  ctvlllan 
ofceni  and  rmployeew  i\fT«ii<'<t  t)v  Cii*  ijiU 

The  ComiiuiK»t<-n  luo.  Of'ii  .iUvim<<.1  by  the  Uurrau  uf  the  Biidiret 
that  H    n    H4.T1   i*  not   ii;  uccorU  *;!h  Mic  pio».:r;ir.i  of  the  PrciiUirut, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hakrt  B    MiTcHBix,  Pr$$UUnt, 


Reaction,  Roosevelt,  and  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  wa-shin(;ton 

IN  THE  florSF  OF  RFI'!U;?KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8.  1038 


ADDRESS  BY  WILUAM  E.  DODD,  JR  .  OP  ROUND  HILL.  VA. 


Mr.  (XlFFEE  of  Washington  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leare 
lo  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  interesting  radio  address 
by  William  E.  Dodd,  Jr.,  of  Ruund  Hill.  Va.: 

In  1813  our  Nation  faoort  a  ftnnnclnl  ewmomlc  and  noclal  erlcla 
unpariUlelni  tn  oui  iimiur^  Uaivli*  vrrr  cloned  n>nuy  of  Ihetn 
with  nn  prospect  nf  irvp<M.;ng.  inoo.iwo  Ainoiicmi  wurkUnjnu'n. 
fnrln«  *lo\v  dinrrnMon  hrfffrd  fur  n  rhnnre  to  earn  i\  living; 
ihouMand*  nf  fivnn'  wen'  n)ortk;iv«ed.  nulllonn  of  farmers  received 
lees  than  co^i  tor  lUrir  wlvai.  (Hirn,  lobaci^o,  hogn,  and  cattlo.  Yet 
the  milUnui.  of  uiifu  iiloynl  tkcediHi  ilu<  roi>U  IhAl  was  rotting  In 
the  flfUt*  TT>r  br»«n)^-down  of  o^r  i«y^ti«m  of  tll«trlbiiUon  brought 
unmarkelublr  «uri)luiiei%  U)  the  farnv-r  lUid  bitter  need  to  the  city 
dweller 

Nor  was  our  American  plight  our«  nione,  it  was  a  part  of  a 
«-orld-wldc  cl  prrsfcion  whit  h  brought  warn  and  threat*  of  wars 
to  nome  niitionw  whUli  b;on«ht  cllrta'oinhlp  mkI  cleiirurllnn  of 
t>oih  drmocrAcv  ntid  liiciiv  lo  otht  r  covu»trte«  When  the  [jeoplt? 
of  a  nation  itrc  starving  md  \\t\vf  no  hn;>(»«  for  future  security, 
they  can  bo  loo  iiisilv  Ictl  into  rououncini;  their  demucratlQ 
birthright  by  the  dcmai^onu-  prnmix's  of  u  dictutor 

r*re»ulen*  noo.spvt«lt  iMinmn  tsrlniv  nnrt  ^t^-lll^;ht^d  lo.Tdcr,  took 
the  rclni«  of  our  Ooverntneni  In  hnnd  t-i  counteract  l!i(<  desperate 
«i'iu»tion  m  nvir  ooui;'rv  He  then  had  the  full  assistance  of  a 
Coiigrcsn  uu»*uyrU  by  partlatkn  f'H'lmgs,  and  touelhcr  they  turned 
the  course  nf  e%c;it<<  Tortnv  wp  en]oy  omt  liberties,  our  faith  m 
democracy  and  Improvecl  economic  utandardu  for  the  masses  of  our 
people.  To  hl«  leademlup  we  are  Indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
our  democracy. 

But  the  old  gra.'splt  g.  recklens  minority,  which  had  so  long  ruled 
otir  country  in  tho  pnst  hn.*  m^ntned  it.s  former  arTCf;iince --thanks 
to  the  measure  of  n?coverv  we  have  achieved!  ThL"*  mlrK)rlty  comes 
out  of  the  storm  cellars  to  oppose  the  prepress  of  society,  and 
seeks  to  return  us  to  iho  days  of  braacn  rugged  individualism. 
The  oconnmlc  royall.sVs  are  nn-v  demanding,  in  the  midst  of  a' 
recession  born  of  tb»!r  own  selfishness,  the  return  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Nation  to  theu-  hands.  They  are  determined 
to  discredit  the  democratic  achievements  ol  our  President,  to 
undermine  progressivo  me.i.sure.'S  and  legislation,  which  have 
helped  us  restore  tne  national  tncr^me 

Thp'^  reactionary  forces,  no  Icnter  afraid  of  losing  oil.  prefer 
eTidaiizer.ng  th<  welfare  of  IW.OOO.fXX)  Americans  to  paying  their 
share  for  recovery  They  would  sell  out  their  country  to  save 
their  cla.ss 

I  have  Ju-^t  crrr\e  to  Charlottesville  after  a  trip  through  the 
central  and  northern  portlon.s  of  Virginia.  I  have  talked  to  hun- 
dreds cf  people  in  all  walkji  of  life  and  have  found  that  Virginians 
look  to  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Piirty  and  their  Pretidont 
to  msur*  a  connnued  ahundan'  and  happy  societv  Seme  cf  them 
have  only  Just  realized  that  tJ-»e  failure  to  support  the  important 
mea.«urcs  cf  the  pr^-cert  adnntnistraticn  Is  a  direct  a'^ack  en  the 
leadership  rf  rjr  Pr>  sident  Th«  return  of  rank  partisan  feeling 
has  turned  backward  the  course  of  events.  There  is  a  grcwing 
res-entmert  aea:r.<:'  those  who  have,  until  the  elecMnn  of  Gov. 
James  H  f*rice  ruled  the  pciiUcs  of  our  State.  These  same  selfish 
ii.teres*.s  h.ive  contributed  to  'he  recer.'  reverses  of  a  recovery 
which  was  In  full  swin«  from  1932  tn  1937,  By  their  selfi.shnces, 
their  stubbornnet;.':,  and  their  iDdiSerence  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  they  hav^-  broken  party  hues  and  joined  forces  with  the 
Republican  cpposttlcn 

It  IS  this  group  that  -om poses  the  "T  Hate  Roosevelt  Club."  This 
srrecking  crew  is  o»i'  to  desToy  the  PresKlent.  They  will  do  this, 
even  thi^ugh  it  meaj«  destroying  the  Democratic  Party  and  re- 
turning the  Rcpiiblloan^  to  powr  The  members  of  this  self- 
interestt-d  gang  a.e  c.b]ectior:Able  because  th.:y  net  only  fall  to 
support  the  Pre.^dent  :n  his  major  battles  afcain.'t  the  Republican 
opposition  but  are  conunually  sniping  away  at  the  Democratic 
leadership  on  petty  legislative  and  procedural  matters.  They  have 
repeatedly  used  their  popfions  on    powerful  committees  such   as 
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the  Rules  Committee  to  stifle  meaaurea  whloh  the  President  hM 
suld  the  cotintry  desperutdy  needs, 

1  tiuote  from  rroeiit  advice  of  President  Roosevelt: 

"This  rocesHlun  has  nut  returned  us  to  the  disasters  and  Buffer- 
ing of  the  bt!glnnlug  of  1B33.  Your  money  In  the  bank  Is  stJe; 
furmors  are  no  lougor  In  deep  dlstreas  and  have  greater  purchasing 
power;  dangers  of  security  specuhktlon  have  been  minimised:  na- 
tional Income  Is  almost  50  percent  higher  than  In  1032,  and  the 
Uovrrnmcnt  htis  nu  established  and  accepted  reNpunsiblilty  for 
relief, 

'But  I  know  that  many  of  you  have  lost  your  Jobs,  or  have 
seen  your  friends  or  members  of  your  f.'vmllles  lose  their  Jobs, 
and  I  do  not  propose  that  the  Oovernment  shall  protend  not  to 
Kcc  these  things. 

"•  •  •  I  conceive  the  first  duty  of  government  is  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  welfare  of  oil  the  people  In  all  sections  and 
In  all  proupvS     •     •     •." 

Tl-.e  members  of  this  D<*mocratlc  opposition  are  willing  to 
extend  all  the  needed  loans  and  financing  through  the  R.  P.  C. 
lo  business,  but  they  hold  up  their  hands  In  protest  when  the 
Pxealdent  warns  us  that  we  must  continue  our  established  policy 
of  economic  aid  for  all  of  the  needy,  both  In  the  cities  and  on 
the  fafms,  at  the  present  level. 

Since  1935  these  renegade  Democrats  have  made  a  strange 
record  for  men  pledged  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  present  administration.  They  voted  to  strike  out  the 
death-sentence  clause  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  those 
utHliy-holdlng  companies,  which  have  overcharged  the  public. 
By  these  votes  they  show*ed  their  wUUngneaa  to  permit  ivbuaes 
svich  as  thi>se  which  made  the  Insull  utility  companies  the 
scandal  of  the  Nntlun:  by  these  votes  they  showed  their  tacit 
approval  of  such  an  Incident  as  the  expulsion  of  President  Speer 
from  the  Virginia  Public  Bervlcw  Corporation  for  trying  to  prevmit 
the  nUlKIng  of  ihp  Virginia  company  by  the  very  worst  holding 
company  if  all-- the  Associated  Oas  A  Jbectrlc  Co.  Wore  It  not 
for  these  renegndo  Democrats,  the  Aksoclated  Oas  Ik  Electric  would 
bo  on  Its  wi\y  to  n  much  desiTved  grave. 

They  apposed  amendments  which  would  have  granted  authority 
to  T.  V.  A,  to  corry  out  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Tennesseo  VsUcy,  By  voting  this  way  thoy  again  favored 
the  utility  monopoly.  They  opposed  the  administration  bill  to 
regulate  and  reorganise  the  coal  industry,  long  a  victim  of  the 
thleve.y  of  the  coal  companies  and  the  assaults  of  the  "iron  police," 
Five  so-called  Democrats  on  the  Rules  Committee  blocked  con- 
Kldoratlon  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  In  the  last  Msslon  of  Con- 
gress, thereby  denying  the  Membera  of  Congress  even  the  right  to 
vote—certainly  an  undemocratic  procedure.  This  was  a  doodly 
blow,  not  only  at  every  person  who  works  for  a  salary,  but  at  every 
merchant  and  every  farmer.  The  mt^rchont  and  the  farmer  mu«t 
sell  their  goods  and  products  to  those  who  work  for  wages.  The 
greater  the  income  of  the  city  wage  earner,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  farm  products  he  can  buy. 

To  add  to  a  record  of  which  the  Republican  floor  loader  |Mr, 
S>f»LLl  might  be  proud,  these  "I-h»te-Roo*evelt"  Democrats  turned 
upon  the  President  and  voted  against  the  reorganization  bill.  By 
this  vote  they  Joined  the  Republicans,  who  knew  there  were  no 
dangers  in  the  bill  Itself  but  who  wished  merely  to  discredit  the 
President. 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  these  so-called  Democrats  that  they  are 
only  Republicans  In  disguise.  The  actions  of  these  men  bring 
discredit  upon  representative  government.  Such  actions  give  en- 
couragement to  the  reactionaries  who  would  like  to  destroy  consti- 
tutional government  In  much  the  same  way  that  Hitler  destroyed  it 
in  Germany. 

I  feel  that  the  record  of  these  Congressmen  stands  to  shame  the 
voters  who  sent  them  to  Washington.  I  feel  that,  to  represent  any 
district,  its  Congres."?man  must  express  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  voters,  not  the  will  of  that  minority  which  would  return  the 
Government  to  the  Inaction  and  exploitation  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

These  men  are  foolishly  voting  with  gloating  Republicans  and 
assisting  In  an  effort  to  restore  that  party  to  power;  1940  is  only 
2  years  away! 

II  we  wish  to  Insure  our  democratic  liberties  and  way  of  life, 
we  must  pursue  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  safe  course  for 
us — to  support  the  courageous  and  progr^lve  policies  of  our 
President  and  guarantee  the  election  of  a  Democrat  in  1940. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting  from  President  Roosevelt's 
recent  fireside  chat: 

"In  these  problems  of  government  I  try  not  to  forget  that  what 
really  counts  at  the  bottom  of  It  Is  that  the  men  and  women 
willing  to  work  can  have  a  decent  job  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  their  homes  and  their  children  adequately;  that  the  farmer, 
the  factory  worker,  the  storekeeper,  the  gas-station  man,  the  man- 
ulacturer.  the  merchant,  big  and  small,  the  banker  who  takes 
pride  In  the  help  he  gives  to  the  building  of  his  comm.unlty — that 
all  these  can  be  sure  of  a  reasonable  profit  and  safety  for  the 
saving?  they  earn — not  today  or  tomorrow  alone,  but  as  far  ahead 
as  they  can  see.  •  •  •  I  propose  to  sail  ahead.  I  feel  etire  that 
your  hopes  and  help  are  with  me. 

"For  to  reach  a  port,  we  must  sail — sail,  not  tie  at  anchor — 
sail,  net  drift." 

Thus  spoke  President  Roosevelt  on  April  15. 

This  represents  a  philosophy  and  program  which  I  think  every 
real  Democrat  should  heartily  support. 

I  am  a  Democrat.  I  shall  talk  Democratic — and  more  than  that 
I  shall  vote  Democratic.  I  shall  fight  for  President  Roosevelt's 
program  at  all  times. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OK  KAN.SAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  9  (.IcffLslative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   ALFRED  M.   IJ^NDON   AT  NIAGARA   PALL8, 

N.  Y..  MAY  28.   1938 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Ricord  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Alfred  M.  Landon.  of  Kansas,  at 
the  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Young  Republicans  at 
Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y..  May  28.  on  the  subject  An  Era  of 
Political  Confusion, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord.  as  follows; 

My  pleasure  In  meeting  with  the  hard-wftrklng,  hnrd-flghting 
young  Republicans  of  New  York  State  this  evening  \n  tetnt>ered  by 
a  swiness  which  we  all  share  We  deeply  feel  the  loss  which  has 
prevented  the  dlstingulshiHl  young  Republican  national  leader. 
United  8tat(»i  Srnator  Bmooiea,  from  Joining  us  tonight 

One  of  the  hopeful  nlgns  nf  our  time  Is  the  renewed  interest 
which  the  youth  of  our  country  la  taking  In  its  Oovernment  and 
public  aftnlrs.  It  Is  fitting  and  lm|M»ratlve  that  you  ahould  ilrlvt 
to  shape  the  far-rrachlng  events  which  now  demand  alUntlon 

The  economic  and  political  oonfuslon  which  exlsU  here  extendi 
throughout  the  world. 

You  fore  at  home  the  great  problem  that  12,000,000  men  and 
womnn  are  out  of  work,  until  a  sound  solution  of  thU  problem 
Is  reached  there  can  be  no  Inlelligrnt  or  permanent  solution  of 
our  other  problems.  People  who  arc  hungry  think  more  In  terms 
of  bread  and  butter  than  political  liberty, 

I  don't  want  tu  be  personal  about  thla.  but  It  U  too  bad  w« 
don't  have  somebody  in  Washington  who  can  get  thu  Job  done. 

Totmi's  sTAKi  iJUtaiaT 

You,  like  the  youth  of  other  lands,  have  more  at  stake  than 
those  who  are  older  You  will  have  lunger  either  to  enjoy  th« 
fruits  of  the  good  that  Is  done  now  or  to  suffer  for  the  mistakes 
that  are  made.    You  will  pay  the  bills  Incurred. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  believe  that  great  things  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  concerted  efforts.  Because  you  have  so  much 
at  stake  and  because  you  have  enlisted  in  a  Republican  organisa- 
tion, I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  political  parties,  not  as 
aggregations  of  Job  seekers  but  as  Instniments  for  achieving  the 
national  will  of  our  people. 

Political  parties  do  not  come  out  of  a  single  event  or  meeting. 
They  arise  and  are  kept  alive  uix>n  great  movements  of  ixilltlcal 
thought.  When  the  two  major  political  parties  get  out  of  llxke  of 
those  movements  there  Ls  confusion. 

lliere  have  been  two  main  periods  of  such  confusion  In  the 
United  States.    We  live  in  the  second  of  them. 

As  citizens,  and  as  Republicans,  too,  we  are  Interested  in  seeing 
that  our  political  parties  should  again  be  consistent  with  the 
thinking  of  the  day. 

The  first  period  of  great  confusion  began  with  the  Presidency 
of  John  Quincy  Adams.  President  Adams  had  overwhelmed  the 
opposition  with  his  victory  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Actually 
this  old  Republican  Party,  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  had 
almost  extenniiiated  Its  political  opponents,  the  Federalists.  So 
the  Republican  Party,  which  was  the  party  of  Jefferson,  in  effect 
became  the  one  party  of  the  country. 

Thereupon  inunedlately  factions  arose  within  this  Republican 
Party.  Andrew  Jackson  headed  one  factkm.^  This  group  became 
successftil,  electing  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  This  faction  gave 
us  the  E>emocratlc  Party,  which  stUl  exists  in  name.  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  in  some  pec^le's  minds  whether  It  still  exists  In 
principle. 

Other  factions  also  arose.  One  developed  Into  a  new  party. 
the  National  Republican  Party,  subsequently  called  the  Whig 
Party. 

With  these  two  parties  ostensibly  reflecting  the  thought  of  the 
day.  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  two-party  system  was  re- 
stored. But  a  political  party  must  have  a  broad-base  philosophy 
on  which  to  meet  and  solve  new  Issues. 

The  Whig  Piuty,  however,  never  did  have  a  philosophy  broad 
enough  to  sustain  a  permanent  party.  It  soon  became  entirely 
Inadequate  to  the  problenu  of  the  age.  So  the  dual  system  d 
that  day  was  actually  restored  only  on  the  surface. 

BUtTH    OF    NTW    EKPTTBLICANS 

The  career  of  the  Whig  Party  was  repeatedly  disturbed  by  the 
emergence  of  minor  parties.  One  of  them.  In  1854,  grasped  a 
philosophy  that  gave  it  enduring  vitality.  It  took  the  name 
Republican.  It  took  this  name  precisely  because  It  was  the  name 
of   the   party   of   Jefferson.     In   its  own   tmderstanding    of   itself,, 
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iY*   new   Republican  Party  * 
n  r  tl;f  PfderaUstJi      It  asked  th€ 
principles  with  which  the  name 
c:  ited 

We   thus   had  tiro  parties,   the 
hc'h   c!»-r.v:nt'  from  JefTerscn 
flioiiV  rf«  !«•..» bltahed  nmoti«r  us. 
■  de    R^" publicans  cpposed 
f  ii)l;c.ir:s    ;ri   the   natior-al   field 
i:    n    r  parties  raided  their  heads 
a'-n   sunk   In  oblivion      In   fact. 
we  had  a  genuine  and  oontlnuink 
p->rKxl  no  minor  party  was  stronj 
till'    national    f)olltlcal    field 

Tljen  the  conflict  over  ioctal 
I'lrty  camt.'  to  a  head  It  result 
c  '  Thefxlore  Rov  seveU's  Pro(?rea*i|i' 
liUcal  .-ky  The  party,  ho*ever 
It  miKht  have  seemed,  since  t 
irurvlv-e  the  shock  of  1912.  that 
|>aity  system  in  full  form. 

But   actually    the   Progressive 
d>'namlc  personality  of  the  Bull 
mo\'einent     a    force,    that    did 
«  ither  of  the   major  par*. i"s 
reco<$nlzed    parties    n^    longer 
men  «  rr.lnds      So  the  unre.st, 
rontmued  to  brinii  flare-ups  of 
'.he  unjmgs  or  party  loyalty 
und  the  other  ticket  the  next 
i.*rto   uncompromialng  Democrats 
publican   candidate.     Then.    1 
t>ark  the  other  way.     They 
er\ce  between  a  man  whose  Presi 
•depreasion  and  a  nuin  whose 
with    bard   time*. 

And   by   1»36  there  was  a 
hotta  (idea     Many  OemoeraU, 
Roosevelt .    voted    the    RepubUca 
tainlng  the  memory  of  the 
to   "we   planned   It   that   way" 
oslred. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this 
of   1933   almost    immediately 
Vij  his   party   platXorm.   and 
theorlea  of  bis  own  choosing, 
fusion    President    Roosevelt's 
high-water  mark. 

The  President,  In  spite   of 
tlTet,  has  led  his  party  into  a 
dictory.  and  Irreconcilable  pollcfes 
together  and  made  strong  by  a 
out  rltal  ffflndples.     It  achieve*  1 
htnatlon  of  a  program  of 
crattc  South,  and  powerful 
aa  Chlcafo,  Boston,  Kansas  City 
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American  people  to  recur  to  thf 

3f  Jeflerscn  Is  imperlshahly  asso- 


I>?mocratlc   and   the   Repnibhcan 
1863  the   two-party   system   uu.s 
'f'ear  after  year,  decade  after  dec- 
and  Democrats  opposed   Re- 
mind In  the  local  field,  too.     Many 
rom  time  to  time,  but  tbey  were 
for  44   years.  fTf.m   18S8  to    l'J12 
two-party  system.     During  this 
enough  to  make  a  real  dent  in 

questions   within  th*»  Republican 

lid  in  the  sudd-Mi  and  short  tl.^h: 

e  Party  across  tl^e  Am.erlcan  pc- 

quickly  passed  tx'low  the  horiion 

Republican    Party    was    able    to 

were  ready  to  resume  the  two- 


»arty  represented  more   Ihan  the 
Moose   leader      It   represented   a 
s^t    competent    erpreeslon    In 
reftjter  the   aJlnemcnt  of  the  old 
a^rresponded    to    the    alinement    of 
forces  that  had  no  place  to  ^o, 
i^ew  parties.     Voters  ceased  to  feel 
ny  voted  one  ticket  one  election 
In  1928    for  instance,  nuiiny  hlth- 
broke  away,   voting   for   the  Re- 
Republicans   turned    the    swmg 
mostly   according  to  tJie   dlfler- 
4ency  had  coincided  with  economic 
was  still  clean  from  association 
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ticket       Many    Republicans,    re- 

depresslon,  voted  in  response 

I  Jid   to   Oovernment   subsidies   re- 
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NOW  It  la  apparent  that  even 
Democrat  :e  Party  cannot  and 
not  able  u>  agree  on  a  oonslstsi^ 

No  longer  Is  It  possible  to 
which  divide  the  Dvmocratie 
factions  that  elected  President 

We  are  still  In  a  period  of 
paaaed    tta   peak.     An   Issue    Is 
A-elt  administration  there  has 
picte  goremment  control  of 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great 
afalnst  Oovernment  oppreeskm 
raent  was  the  one  which  governed 
b*Uef  was  interpreted  to  mean 
have  a  free  hand  In  order  to 
perlty. 

The  necessities   of   a   complei 
this   Jeffsfsonlan   phlloeophy 
leglalatlon  ss  the  ShenBan 
a  Republican  Congress. 

WUllam  Jennings  Bryan  further 
the  developing  Industrial  age  a 
free   hand    to   buadbiess   In   all 
with  his  advent  to  the  Prsstden^ 
■rlpies  into  practice. 

The  oM  ProfresslTs  Party 
fovemment  must  rule  bostn 
adopted  the  stogan.  "Pass 

Pinally.  today,  the  present 
{he  theory  that  government 
and.  eventxmlly,  labor,  too. 
the   theory  held   by  many   of 

There  Is  a  very  oaarlced 
former  Progressive  Party,  the 
Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  and 

The  ptrogram  of  tbeae  earlier 
t«U  buatDsas  what  It  cotild  not 
tloea.    Our  Chief  Bcecutire  toda 
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that  the  victor  In  the  election 

the  principles  envinclated 

to  govern   tl>e   country   by 

the  present  po'lod  of  party  con- 

of    his    platform    was    vhe 


aba  ndoned 
proxeded 

In 
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consistency   of   Btatcd   objec- 
n  of  many  divergent^  contra- 
Hls  party  has  not  been  held 
I  tand  for  a  set  of  clearly  thought- 
its  greatest  strength  by  a  com- 
nt  subsidies,  the  solid  Demo- 
polltfcal  machines  In  such  great  cities 
and  Jersey  City. 
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dramatlaed  the  eonfllct  between 

]  id  the  theory  which  advocated  a 

1  lelda.     TTien   Theodore    RooseTelt, 

put  many  of  Mr.  Bryac's  prin- 
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on   the  flght.     It   beld    that 
md  not  business  government.     It 
around." 

administration  has  evolved 
control  farms,  tndxwtrlal  plants. 
program  Is  not  consti«i.ent  with 
repreaentatlTee  todsy. 

between  the  program  of  the 

of  President  Wilson.  Theodore 

of  oiir  present  Chief  Executive. 

l-aders  was  for  the  Oovernment  to 

lo  In  the  way  of  antisocial  prac- 

ooottstiaUy  tries  to  tell  business 


nth  all  of  Its  political  success  the 

not  bold  together  because  It  Is 

mission  or  purpose 

the  deep  and  bitter  dtfTerences 

and   the   breaking  up  of   the 

Roosevelt. 

conftulon,  but  I  believe  It  has 
Ibrmlng.     Throughout   th«    Rooee- 
N  en  a  constant  ditve  toward  com- 
ev«r  thing. 

liberal  of  his  day,  took  his  stand 

liisiatlng   that   the   best  govern - 

the  least.     Por  a  long  time  this 

Chat  bualnese  and  Industry  must 

bijlng  national  happiness  and  pros- 


tmtustrlal    elvlllntlon   tempered 

It   moved    forward    wtth    such 

law,  passed  Incidentally,  by 


and  agriculture — to  tell  you  and  me- -what  we  miist  do  to  be  wise 

and   competent   according   t  >    .his  light* 

There  l.s  a  world  of  difference  b<Hwepn  these  two  conceptions, 
the  difference  betwern  policing  and  management,  between  the 
law  telling  business  wT.at  It  c  mnot  d_)  and  one  mortal  man  telling 
it  what  it  must  do  So  it  seems  that  a  significant  and  great  basic 
i.-^sxie  has  finally  been  evolvetl  After  40  years  of  development, 
it  can  now  form  tiie  fviundation  for  distinct  and  strong  party 
alinements 

We  all  agree  Go">erTvnien'  must  do  things  today  that  we  did 
not  ctnceive  of  ever  a  gf^neratinn  ago  But  as  we  extend  Fed- 
eral Govern.Tient  power  to  curb  economic  oppression,  we  mtist 
approach  the  quefion  with  a  caution  bom  of  competence,  not 
w.'.  h   decisions    Sum  ut   rtL.'ck.lciii3Uess 

ACAJN-bT     .U.L    OPPRESSION 

We  mu=t  realize  that  Jefferson's  stand  agnin^t  oppression  was 
a    fctnnd    aga;nst    all    oppression,    including    econonuc    oppression. 

I  do  .not  want  to  see  liie  pendi:luni  swing  back  to  the  dominant 
ramp, uu  individualism  oi  old  Neither  do  I  want  to  see  it  swing 
toward  :he  Lomplet.^  elimination  o!  individ'iaiism  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  preciou.5  freedom  that  makes  democracy.  None  of 
us  wan:  to  see  .s<'c.e'v  ruled  by  Fitscnst  or  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  j)ower  of  mjney  on  the  other. 
The  average  man  can  Use  his  political  and  economic  security 
either  wa;. 

But.  IS  I  have  said  numy  times,  if  the  people  must  choose  be- 
tween a  concentration  <ii  ecom  mlc  pf  wer  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  cr  the  concentrati'n  of  such  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
tew  Individuals,  they  will  choose  the  Government. 

We  do  iiave  a  dis'inct  problem  to  solve  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  Every  wifec  statesman,  in  every  period  of 
history  has  been  concerned  wlUi  the  equitable  distribution  of 
prosperity  In  hi->  nanon 

We  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  concerned  about  ob- 
taining a  Government  which  gives  the  most  happiness  and 
security 

The  men  who  binlt  thi.s  Na'icn  were  concerned  with  their  eco- 
nrmlc  security  Tluy  came  to  this  country  believing  that 
economic  securi'-y  and  political  freedom  went  hand  in  hand.  To 
these  men.  property  ownership  provided  ecuncm.lc  secxirity  for  the 
individual 

Today  property  often  takes  the  fcrm  of  an  auto,  a  radio,  or 
other  necessities  or  conveniences  m.^tead  of  property  In  the  fonn 
owned  by  our  forefather?  Wp  ?emet tines  forget  that  our  ability 
in  .Amerlcn  to  buy  the  conveniences  and  necessities  of  life  at  a 
low  fig\u"e  is  a  fcrm  of  wealth  There  is  no  country  in  the 
wcrld  that  has  such  a  wide  distribution  of  wealth  of  this  kind 
as  we  do 

But  let  as  net  forget  that  this  kind  of  weaJth  does  not  necessarily 
give  economic  security  The  changes  In  the  form  In  which  prop- 
erty IS  owned  have  made  it  iniptrative  that  we  deal  with  tne 
question  of  wealth  dist  ibutlon  in  a  modern  way. 

Ekionomic  power,  aloi  g  with  wealth,  concentrates  over  the  cen- 
turies. Through  the  yean;  by  marriage  and  inheritance,  it  ac- 
cumulates In  families  and  groups 

If  the  problem  of  ovrrcoiicmtrated  power  is  not  met  with 
Intelhgence.  the  temptation  is  to  meet  it  with  violence.  Revolu- 
tion seeks  to  achieve  what  couid  have  been  worked  out  by  peace- 
ful means. 

WXALTH    MUST    INCREA&S 

While  overconcentration  of  property  is  an  evil,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  countries  that  luive  kept  respect  for  property  rights  have 
kept  respect  for  civil  liberties  If  you  knock  down  one  you  knock 
down  the  other.  That  is  something  that,  as  citizens  you  and  I 
must  flght. 

During  the  last  40  or  50  years  we  have  been  using  the  income 
tax  and  inheritance  taxes  to  help  meet  this  problem  of  concen- 
trated wealth  W>  must  u.s<»  these  ttxils,  and  others,  too.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  al)eol\ite  Governmen-  control  or  violence 

Pair  distribution  of  what  wealth  we  have,  however,  is  not  enough. 
If  the  American  standard  of  living  is  to  be  spread  among  all  our 
people  and  raised  to  new  levels  the  total  sum  of  our  wealth  must 
be  increased  It  can  t)e  increased  only  by  Increased  production. 
It  Is  a  horrible  travesty  for  this  Nation  to  restrict  its  production 
when  one-third  of  our  jieople  as  we  have  been  told,  are  ill-fed,  lU- 
clad.  and  ill-houaed  Arbitrary  curbing  of  production  solves 
nothing 

The  challenge  to  statesmanship  Jn  this  country  Is  to  open  chan- 
nels through  which  more  goods  can  be  produced  and  put  In  the 
hands  of  tho«e  who  need  them  Today  those  channels  are  choked 
by  an  accumulation  of  eccnomir  powers  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment and  In  our  private  moncpfDlies 

We  have  failed  to  check  our  monopolies.  They  must  be  checked 
and  there  is  little  difference  between  a  private  monopoly  and  a 
Government  monopoly  It  is  st.ll  a  monopoly.  Concentration  of 
power  in  the  Government  does  nr.t  liberate  individuals  any  more 
than  does  concentration  of  po7.-"r  in  gigantic  corporations  Gov- 
errunent  monopoly  simply  creates  a  new  master  We  need  more 
flexibilitv  in  our  economic  sv?:rem  n^t  less  Morp  subsidies  will 
not  overcome  the  evils  of  other  subsidies  Curbmg  monopolies, 
however,  will  hberate  individuals  if  the  action  is  vigorous  effec- 
tive, and  nght  Here  a{rain  U  we  are  to  avoid  a  tyrannlcaJ  Gov- 
ernment, the  evil  must  be  met  by  timely  and  Inteiiigent  action— 
not  by  znere  taUL 
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Otir  present  problems,  and  our  past  history,  both  seems  to  point 
toward  the  continuation  of  our  two-party  system.  That  section 
of  the  Democratic  Party  represented  by  the  present  national  ad- 
ministration stands  for  the  "tyranny  of  absolute  Government  con- 
trol." This  Is  the  very  thing  the  party  of  opposition  must  oppose. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  advocate  rugged  Individualism  In 
the  sense  of  a  free  hand  for  private  economic  power.  There  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  free  enterprise,  but  it  must  be  held  within 
bounds  by  law.  If  it  is  not  held  within  bounds  by  law  there  can 
be  neither  free  enterprise  nor  freedom,  nor  security,  nor  social 
Justice. 

This  party  of  opposition,  if  It  manages  its  affairs  rightly  and 
boldly  and  patriotically,  already  exists.  It  is  the  party  to  which 
you  and  I  belong.  It  is  the  Republican  Party.  Equally  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  as  I  have  indicated.  It  derives  from  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  individualist,  the  decentrallst.  the  opponent  of  op- 
pression, and  the  enemy  of  omnipotent  planning. 

T7P  TO  REPUBLICANS 

Today  the  so-called  Democratic  Party  has  torn  loose  from  these 
moorings.  Today  the  Republican  Party  must  resume  Its  fight  for 
these  basic  principles  of  freedom.  As  we  all  know,  the  Republican 
Party  has  tended  at  times  to  drift  away  from  the  broad  Jeffersonlan 
philosophy.  It  has  assumed  the  philosophy  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
which  was  to  build  up  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Now.  the  so-called  Democratic  Party  goes  far  beyond  anything  that 
Hamilton  ever  dreamed  of  in  building  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  paying  subsidies.  For  5  years  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  constantly  attempted  by  every  means  to  build  up 
an  arrogant  Federal  Government. 

This  distinction  between  a  Republican  Jeffersonlan  Party  and  a 
Democratic  antl-Jeffersonlan  Party  might  suffice  for  the  relntroduc- 
tlon  of  a  genuine  and  prolonged  two-party  battle.  It  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  a  definite  line-up  based  on  fundamental  principles  again. 
It  can  attract  those  practical  liberals  who,  following  Jefferson,  were 
always  eqvially  opposed  to  governnient  oppression  and  economic 
oppression. 

Upon  one  condition  is  this  reallnement  possible.  The  Republican 
Party  of  today  must  remember  that  Jefferson  fought  not  only 
government  oppression  but  all  economic  oppression  as  well.  It 
must  remember  that  Jefferson  opposed  not  only  excessive  power  by 
government  but  also  excessive  power  by  wealth.  It  must  remember 
that  Jefferson  believed  that  the  American  citizen  should  have  no 
despotic  master,  either  governmental  or  economic.  It  must  resolve 
accordingly  to  free  this  country  from  all  oppressive  dictation, 
whether  by  bureaucratic  official  or  financier,  whether  by  indus- 
trialist or  by  labor  leader,  whether  by  public  money  or  by  private 
money,  whether  by  the  force  of  the  militia  or  by  the  force  of  the 
mob. 

If  the  Republican  Party  can  take  so  broad  and  honest  a  view 
of  its  mission,  it  will  last  through  a  multitude  of  years.  It  will 
stand  as  a  bulwark  against  a  hitherto  unknown  oppression  in 
America.     It  will  be  of  immeasurable  service  in  a  time  of  need. 


The  Farm  Problem  as  Related  to  Banking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  EARL  C.  SMITH  BEFORE  THE  ILLINOIS  BANKERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  interesting  and 
significant  fact  that  the  annual  farm  income  and  the  total 
factory  pay  roll  year  after  year  are  almost  identically  the 
same.  There  is  a  distinct  relationship  between  the  two.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  the  value 
of  industrial  obligations  are  very  largely  dependent  upon 
farm  prosperity.  On  May  24,  1938,  Mr.  Earl  Smith  dealt  with 
these  questions  in  an  address  before  the  Illinois  Bankers' 
Association.  I  think  it  is  so  valuable  and  so  important  that 
I  ask  to  have  it  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  it  Is  both  a  pleastire  and  an  honor 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Bank?rs'  Association.  It  was  11  years  ago  that  I  enjoyed 
a  similar  privilege,  when  I  was  permitted  to  speak  to  10  regional 
meetings  held  in  advance  of  your  annual  convention  that  year. 


A  review  of  what  I  said  on  those  occasions  relative  to  the  bank- 
ers' interest  in  the  farm  problem  and  Its  solution  reveals  that 
much  of  it  could  be  appropriately  repeated  on  this  occasion.  The 
only  real  difference  would  be  that  I  Ep>eak  now  in  the  light  of 
experience  as  to  what  has  happened,  while  on  the  former  occasions 
It  was  in  anticipation  of  what  was  likely  to  happen. 

In  opening  my  remarks  11  years  ago  I  said.  "The  economic  posi- 
tion of  agriculture,  the  cause  of  that  position,  and  its  proper 
restoration  is.  I  think,  the  greatest  question  before  the  American 
people  today." 

I  also  said,  "I  truly  believe  that  the  basic  farm  problem  and  lt« 
proper  solution  is  of  as  vital  interest  to  bankers,  especially  thoee 
In  our  agricultural  States,  as  to  those  directly  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  farming." 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  subject  The  Farm  Problem  as 
Related  to  Banking.  The  American  people  are  confronted  with 
many  complex  problems,  but  one  of  the  most  difflctilt  and  im- 
portant Is  that  of  maintaining  proper  balance  In  prices,  produc- 
tion, and  income  between  agriculture  and  other  groups  In  our 
national  life.  Any  problem  which  Involves  30.000,000  people  di- 
rectly and  all  the  people  Indirectly,  1,000.000.000  acres  of  land, 
one-half  of  which  is  tillable  and  upon  which  is  grown  200  raw 
commodities,  people  of  every  race,  religion,  and  political  party, 
commodity  peculiarities,  historic  sectional  prejudices,  peculiarities 
of  markets,  and  so  forth,  is  necessarily  a  problem  tbat  la  very 
difficult  to  solve. 

Added  to  these  apparent  difficulties  is  the  continued  effort  of 
many  to  Inject  partisanship  into  the  consideration  of  the  problem 
and  its  solution. 

Notwithstanding  these  many  difficulties,  much  progress  has  been 
and  Is  being  made.  A  brief  review  of  what  has  transpired  since 
1920  may  be  helpful  In  throwing  light  on  the  farm  problem  of  the 
present  day,  and  therefore  assist  va  In  arriving  at  sound  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  is  best  to  do  if  we  are  to  solve  the  fundamental 
difficulties  of  agriculture. 

All  informed  people  realize  that  the  acreage  under  cultivation  In 
the  United  States  was  greatly  expanded  during  the  World  War. 
You  remember  the  slogan,  "Food  will  win  the  war."  Farmers  were 
exhorted  to  grow  more  wheat,  corn,  livestock,  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts to  feed  the  allied  armies  In  Europe. 

Prices  of  farm  commodities  and  farm  lands  rose  to  abnormal 
levels.  Following  the  close  of  the  war  the  productive  output  of 
the  farm  lands  of  America  were  far  in  excess  of  the  demands  of 
markets,  and  we  witnessed  a  steady  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm 
commodities. 

Naturally,  the  prices  of  farm  lands  also  declined. 

In  addressing  the  bankers  11  years  ago  It  was  stated  that  the 
total  agricultural  assets  of  the  Nation  had  been  depleted  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000  during  the  previous  decade,  whUe  the  na- 
tional Indebtedness  of  sigrlculture  had  more  than  trebled;  that  ths 
indebtedness  of  Illinois  farmers  had  more  than  dotlbled,  while  the 
value  of  Illinois  farms  had  declined  naore  than  40  percent. 

The  bankers  of  that  period  were  greatly  concerned  about  the  fast- 
declining  values  of  property,  which  in  large  part  constituted  the 
basis  for  determining  the  values  of  bank  resources.  It  was  then 
disclosed  that  the  total  value  of  Illinois  farm  lands  and  buildings 
had  declined  from  approximately  $6,000,000,000  In  1920  to  $3,600,- 
000.000  In  1927.  and  the  prediction  was  made  that  further  declines 
would  follow  unless  definite  steps  were  taken  to  narrow  the  dis- 
parity that  had  been  gmdually  widening  between  agriculture.  In- 
dustry, and  labor. 

During  the  5-year  period  following  1927  definite  steps  were  not 
taken  to  solve  the  agrlciiltural  problem  As  a  result,  the  total  value 
of  Illinois  farms  and  buildings  continued  to  decline,  until  in  1933 
they  reached  the  low  point  of  $2,075,000,000. 

It  was  dviring  the  period  of  1926  to  1928  that  organized  agricul- 
ture, which  represented  only  a  small  minority  of  farm  people,  first 
attempted  to  convince  the  Nation  that  the  chief  difficulty  with 
which  the  indtistry  was  confronted  resulted  from  uncontroUed  sur- 
pluses of  basic  agricultural  products. 

Legislation  then  proposed  was  known  as  the  McNary-Haugen 
bills.  Briefly,  they  provided  for  an  equalization  fee  or  tax  on  basic 
agricultural  commodities  to  be  levied  at  the  first  point  of  trans- 
p>ortatlon  or  processing,  and  that  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  be 
used  to  meet  costs  and  losses  sustained  through  the  exportation  of 
surplus  commodities  Into  world  markets.  The  object  was  to  sus- 
tain domestic  price  levels  within  the  tariff  walls  of  the  country  on 
a  fair-exchange-value  basis  with  the  products  of  industry  and  the 
standard  of  wages  of  American  labor. 

In  other  words,  these  Initial  efforts  were  directed  toward  making 
the  tariff  system  of  America  effective  for  agrlctilture.  Although 
falling  in  these  efforts  as  a  resxilt  of  Presidential  veto  of  this  legis- 
lation twice  passed  by  the  Congress,  I  shall  always  have  a  warm 
spot  in  my  heart  for  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association,  which,  so  far 
as  I  am  informed,  was  the  only  organized  group  of  bankers  In  the 
United  States  to  step  forward  and  use  Its  influence  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation. 

Many  of  you  will  remember,  while  possibly  others  have  forgotten, 
that  under  date  of  February  1928  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association 
issued  a  vigorous  and  effective  statement  in  support  of  the  McNary- 
Haugen  legislation.  I  prize  among  my  keepsakes  a  copy  of  that 
document. 

I  have  always  believed  that  had  the  President  permitted  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill  to  become  law  in  1928  and  directed  Its  effec- 
tive administration,  the  Nation  woiiid  not  have  been  thrown  Into 
chaos  and  the  suffering  of  the  1933-34  period. 
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larger   production   to   maintain 

commodity  prices  continued 

previous   to   1933   the  records  dis- 

v^lume  of  production,  a  steady  de- 

exceptkm.  the  continued  decline 

words,  tbe  records  disclose  that 

the  surplus  the  greater  was  the 

pifcxiuctton. 

meata.  and  cotton  were  ac- 
as  In  many  cases  to  be  unaal- 
of  tbe  generation      Elevators 
{ j%ui.  coolers   were  full   and   over- 
Nation  had  accumulated  a  tre- 
all  that  bad   been  accomplished 
to  assist  In  piling  up  these  sur- 
ment  funda. 
of  farm  products  had  declined  to 
necessitate  the  exhaustion  of  farm- 
is  well  as  tbelr  credit.     They  were 
luyers  of  the  products  of  Industry. 
buying  or  consuming  group  for 
of  all  tbe  mills  and  factories 
the  markets  resulted  In  a  col- 
mlilions  of  unemployed.     Values 
to   extremely    low    levels   and 
discontinued. 
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aZPTTSUCAK     PLATTCMUC 1S31 

We  win  support  any  plan 
wblcb  will  help  to  balance  pro- 
doctlon  against  demand  and 
thereby  raise  agricultural  prteee, 
provided  It  is  economically 
sound  and  administratively 
workable  wttbout  burdensome 
buraaucracy      •     •     • 

The  ftindam«ital  problem  of 
American  agneultuie  Is  tbe 
control  of  production  to  such 
volume  aa  wlU  balance  supply 
wttb  demand.  Ib  tbe  eotutlon 
of  this  problem  the  cooperative 
orgaBtaatioB  at  farmers  to  plan 
production,  and  tbe  tariff,  tn 
hold  tbe  bome  market  for 
American  farBMis.  are  vital  elc 
nsents  A  tblrd  element  eqtiany 
as  vital  Is  tbe  control  at  tbe 
scTiiegt  at  laod  under  cultiva- 
tion, as  an  Sid  to  tbe  efforts  of 
tbe  tamer  to  baaanee  produe- 


We  favor  a  natloaal  policy  of 
land  uUllaatlon  wbleb  looks  to 
national  needa.  such  aa  the  ad 
mtnlstratkm  taae  already  begun 
to  forauJate. 

Boon  after  bla  eleetton 

turn  leaders  from  throof bout 


three  -fifths 
regions 


farm-  commodity 


problem  could  not  be  dodged  when 

political  camjjalgn  of   1932      TM5  pnfc- 

most  prominent.   Issues   of   that 

Republican  Parties  !n  their  na- 

problem  and  made  deflcnlt''  co-ai- 

use  of  their  bearing  upon  present 

quote    the    agricultural    planXs    cf 


tte 
and 

lie 


OCEATK    PLATTOeM — 1931 

We  favor  the  restoration  cf 
agrteuHure.  the  Nation's  badic 
Industry;  better  financing  of 
farm  mortgages  through  recog- 
nlfled  farm  bank  agencies  at 
krw  rates  of  Interest  on  an 
amortlxHitlon  plan,  giving  pref- 
erence to  credits  for  the  re- 
dnnption  of  farms  and  homes 
eoW  tinder  foreclorure, 

■xtenalon  and  development  of 
farm  cooperative  movesnent  and 
effective  control  of  crop  rur- 
pluees  so  that  our  fartners  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
domestic  market. 

The  enactment  of  every  con- 
stitutional measure  that  will 
aid  tbe  fanners  to  receive  for 
tbelr  basic  farm  covunoditles 
pnoea  in  escees  of  coat. 


Pre  eld  ent  elect 


Rooeevelt  called  together 
t^  Natkn.  and  acttng  largely  tipon 


meet  and  solve  the  farm  problem, 
'ely  minor  problems,    certainly   af- 
cltizens       Recordij    dlseloee    that 
bank  failures  in  the  United  States 
,000,000.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
four-fifths  occurred  in  the  agri- 
West    and    the    cotton    South. 
lost  by  depoeltoni  In  the  closing 
of  the  total  loss  In  deposits 
One  does  not  have  to  argue 
to  the   relationship   of   sustained 
prices    to    the    welfare 


their  advice  sponsored  the  Agrlrultural  Adjustmeht  Act  of  1933. 
Its  chief  purpose  was  to  brlnK  about  a  curtailment  of  farm  pro- 
duction so  as  to  permit  an  orderly  flow  of  tlie  Eilready  pUed-up 
surpluses  Into  msirket  chaju:el.<^  at  a  eradually  Increasing  price 
level  This  program  gt  t  result.*;  ar.d  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
drought  of  1934  prices  .'ose  mucn  n.ore  cjulckly  In  the  fall  aiid 
summer  of   1934  than  was  ar.tiripated 

The  year  1935  wnnesj-ed  steady  improvement  In  agricultural 
prices  and  total  farm  mc  ame  .'^s  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  January  of  1936  U.e  Agrtc\i]tural  Adjustment 
Act  was  anr.ulled  and  farmers  hati  to  start  over  again  in 
their  efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Burplus-farm-oommodlty 
problem. 

The  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  was  quickly 
enacted  Although  having  great  merits,  students  of  the  farm 
problem  recognlzeti  that  It  did  not  contain  the  essentials  to  place 
f arm- rs  :n  a  p'ksition  to  contj-ol  surpluses  and  raalntain  prlc*^ 
of  farm  c-.  .-nn^.  H.:i'ies  on  a  fair,  stahie  basis.  The  irought  of  1936 
relieved  tht  'l.rtat  of  more  surplusts  and  another  collapse  of  farm 
price?! 

The  year  1OT7  fuml.shed  complete  evidence  as  to  what  happens 
to  farm-commodity  prices  wiien  unlimited  crop  acres  are  followed 
by  normal  weathrr  Within  a  few  wppk?  following  harvest  the 
price  of  cotton  fell  from  13  to  7i,  cents,  com  from  $1.10  to  48 
cents,  and  hoc:s  wheat  rattle  and  other  commodities  following 
in  sympathy 

When  one  stops  to  compare  thef^e  price  levels  with  that  required 
to  afford  the  prrxlucers  of  the  commodity  a  fair  exchange  value 
with  the  prxluct/*  of  industry  namely  |i  16  wheat,  84-cent  com. 
16-cent  cotton,  and  $9  50  hcxjs-  It  becomes  apparent  what  will 
happen  to  other  HneR  of  business  activity  when  surpluses  of  such 
commodities  are  net  kept  under  control  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  Immedlfltely  following  the  large  decline  in  farm-commodity 
prices  general  busme.sH  activity  flowed  down  and  the  values  of 
stocks  and  bonds  started  to  rapidly  decline. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  fast  decline  !n  the  price  levels  of  basic 
farm  conimoditie.-;  during  th.e  late  summer,  fall,  and  winter  of  1937 
IS  the  major  cause  of  the  present  recession  and  Increased  unem- 
ployment With  prices  of  their  commodities  fast  declining,  is  it 
not  natural  for  thinkLnt:  farmers  to  curtail  their  purchases  of  the 
products  of  Industry,  and  with  a  greatly  lessened  output  of  indus- 
trial products  can  we  hop*'  for  anything  but  an  Increase  In  the 
army  of  unemployed'' 

Have  we  forgotten  'hat  when  the  farm  Income  fell  from  ten 
and  fix'e-tenths  billion  rinllars  m  1929  to  four  and  three-tenths 
billion  dollars  in  1932,  or  58  percent,  that  the  mall-order  and  city 
department -store   sales   declined   50   percent? 

Have  we  forsrotfen  'hat  when  farm  income  rose  to  $8  500.000.000 
in  1937  an  Increiise  of  96  percent,  that  mail-order  and  department- 
store   sales   lncre«.sed    93   p^rctnt? 

Should  we  not  be  ev°r  'nindful  of  the  close  relation  that  exists 
between  annual  farm   income  and  total  factory  pay  rolls? 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  1929  gross  farm  income 
and  factor;;  pay  rolls  each  amounted  tfj  between  11  and  12  billion 
dcllars  By  1932  each  had  fallen  to  about  $5,000.000  000  In  1937 
each    had    been    restored    to   approximately   $9,000,000,000. 

With  such  well-kn'^v,  n  '~'' nUitions  and  their  causes,  can  anyone 
denv  the  Importance  of  .stcurui*;  and  maintaining  such  legislation 
as  IS  necessary  to  place  farmers  in  a  position  to  withhold  unneeded 
surpluses  of  farm  prrxlucts  from  market  channels  and  thus  remove 
their  Qther'.vise  be,in-h  influence  upon  price  levels  and  total  farm 
Income'  Can  anvon*'  .sucres,-^funy  denv  the  desirability  of  a  pro- 
cram  directed  toward  th-  stabllizat'lon  of  farm  price  levels 
on  a  fair  exchanre  value  basis  for  the  products  of  industry  and 
lab.!.-' 

r.in  anyone  .^uar^^st  a  better  way  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
than  a  program  directed  toward  the  orderly  withholding  from 
market  of  sur.luses  of  basic  grains  and  fiber  bv  the  producers 
thpre..f  encouraged  by  a  system  of  commodltv  loans,  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  lat*r  adjust  their  production  activities  so  as  to 
permit  the  orderly  n  -w  ;n*o  market  channels  of  the  already  stored- 
up  i.-,;rpius.-s '  In  .-.hort  thai  ij,  the  p'orpose  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment   .\c:   of   1938. 

ItA  provtsioru!  cover  corn,  wheat,  cotton  tobacco,  and  rice.  Each 
of  these  commodities  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  storage  and  there- 
fore a  program  of  commodity  loans  The  total  normal  value  of 
the.se  commodities  approxiiAates  60  percent  ol  the  total  value  of 
all  soil  crops  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  weU  known 
that  the  volume  and  price  level  of  com  plavs  a  very  important 
part  in  the  volume  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  dairy  producu  and  there- 
fore, the  price  level  of  these  important  commodities. 

When  these  commxlities  are  included  with  those  of  the  soU 
crops  enumerat'-d  their  total  normal  value  approximates  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  normal  farm  Income  of  the  United  States 

In  application,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  places  fuU 
responsibility  with  th.  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  produce  ade- 
quate tood  and  f^ber  to  feed  and  clothe  the  Nation,  and  In  addition 
thereto  the  production  of  adequate  surpluses  of  basic  crops  as  to 
protect  the  Nation  against  disaster  such  as  drought.  Insect  pests 
etc  In  return  for  accepting  thLs  responalbiUty  the  act  assures 
farmers  of  a  de.lnlte  program  of  commodity  leans,  the  amount  of 
which  IB  determined  by  the  volume  of  production  of  a  given  crop, 
and  to  be  used  only  to  the  extent  neceasary  to  stabilize  commodity 
price  levels  In  addition  thereto  it  provides  nominal  price  adjust- 
ment payments,  which  are  available  to  cooperating  lanuera 
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The  act  is  founded  upon  the  experience  of  American  business. 
Every  informed  person  knows  that  manufacturers  do  not  continue 
to  produce  industrial  products  far  in  excess  of  market  demands.  It 
l3  well  known  that  during  the  recent  depression  those  in  control  of 
the  largest  industries  of  America  greatly  reduced  the  output  of  such 
Industries  in  order  to  sustain  reasonable  price  levels.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  throw  millions  of  em- 
ployees out  of  employment  and  often  to  bread  lines. 

Records  disclose  that  there  was  an  80-percent  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  agricultural  implements  produced,  while  price  levels  were 
sustained.  There  was  an  80-percent  reduction  in  the  production  of 
automobiles,  but  price  levels  were  held  at  only  a  16-percent  decline. 
There  was  an  83 -percent  reduction  in  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  price  levels  were  held  at  a  20-percent  decline.  Many  more 
instances  of  this  character  could  be  cited. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  only  effective  when 
surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities  are  in  such  volume  that,  if 
not  controlled,  will  destroy  fair  price  levels  for  the  commodities, 
and  with  it  the  buying  power  of  millions  of  farm  people. 

The  act  specifically  provides  that  in  determining  the  acreage 
allotment  of  a  given  commodity  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  the 
case  of  corn,  shall  give  to  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  an 
acreage  which  with  normal  yield  and  normal  production  outside 
the  conamercial  area,  when  added  to  the  carry-over  of  the  previous 
year,  shall  give  the  Nation  110  percent  of  its  normal  domestic  and 
export  rcx}uirement8.  Normally  we  carry  over  about  7  percent  of 
the  production  of  com.  so  this  program  really  Increases  the  normal 
surplus  about  50  percent. 

You  will  thus  note  that  Instead  of  an  economy  of  scarcity,  as 
some  would  have  you  believe,  the  act  really  is  based  upon  an 
economy  of  plenty.  Many  would  have  you  believe  that  the  act 
extends  dictatorial  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  On  the 
contrary,  the  act  specifically  outlines  the  powers  and  the  factors 
upon  which  the  Secretary  will  make  his  several  determinations  and 
In  every  case  it  assures  the  Nation  of  adequate  supplies  under 
normal  conditions.  The  only  real  change  brought  about  by  this 
legislation  is  that  crop  surpluses  are  definitely  placed  under  the 
control  of  farmers  to  the  extent  that  they  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities. 

Inconsistently  our  opponents  talk  "economy  of  scarcity"  In  one 
breath  and  in  the  next  charge  that  production  In  the  noncommer- 
cial area  will  be  greatly  expanded  so  eis  to  defeat  the  program.  Well, 
let's  look  at  the  record.  According  to  the  best  available  statistics, 
corn  production  has  actually  declined  in  the  South  during  the  past 
6  years  during  which  we  had  crop-adjustment  programs.  Moreover, 
in  the  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  areas,  where  some  com  is 
produced,  largely  to  feed  horses  and  mules  and  livestock  consumed 
on  the  farm,  adjustment  programs  prevent  cooperators  from  in- 
creasing com  acreage  except  for  tise  on  the  farm.  Keep  in  mind 
that  corn  production  over  most  of  the  noncommercial  area  has 
been  less  profitable  than  other  crops  because  of  limitations  of  soil, 
climate,  and  other  conditions.  Yields  In  this  area  are  generally 
low.  A  sure  way  to  prevent  the  cotton  farmer  from  shifting  to 
corn  is  to  make  it  profitable  for  him  to  grow  the  crops  he  usually 
produces. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  impwrts  of  Argentine 
corn  and  selling  the  American  farmer  down  the  river.  What  are 
the  facts?  It  Is  true  that  this  country  imported  some  Argentine 
corn  last  year  because  of  the  short  1936  crop  and  abnormally  high 
prices.  But  farmers  generally  were  not  complaining  about  imports, 
for  corn  was  selling  out  In  the  livestock  areas  for  $1.30  and  more  a 
bushel.  Today  we  are  exporting  substantial  quantities  of  corn 
because  it  is  relatively  cheap.  Let's  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  only  three  corn  crops  in  this  country  since  190a — that's 
37  years — of  less  than  2,000,000,000  bushels.  And  those  3  years 
were  1901.  1934.  and  1936,  Only  1  year  of  normal  weather — last 
year — resulted  In  a  carry-over  that  was  nearly  300,000,000  bushels 
above  normal  on  April  1. 

Some  opponents  of  the  act  would  have  you  believe  that  the  crop- 
adjuitment  machinery  is  a  political  machine  reaching  out  into 
the  agricultural  regions  of  the  country.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  act  specifically  provides  that  the  administrative  authorities  in 
the  communities  shall  be  selected  by  the  producers  in  their  re- 
spective areas.  Every  Informed  person  knows  no  question  Is  raised 
as  to  political  aflaiiatlon  when  these  committees  are  being  selected 
by  the  farmers  In  rural  meetings. 

As  I  see  the  agricuitural  problem  confronting  the  country.  It  Is 
resolved  into  this:  Shall  American  agriculture  be  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  Its  free  operation,  or  shall 
the  principles  of  American  business,  which  In  many  cases  have 
been  found  quite  successful,  be  made  available  to  the  greatest  In- 
dustry of  all,  that  of  farming?  We  all  witness,  and  most  ol  us  sup- 
port, laws  that  have  resulted  In  placing  nearly  all  lines  ol  Industry 
on  an  artificial  basis.  II  not  resulting  from  law,  such  artificial 
standards  have  been  reached  through  corporate  understanding  and 
agreements  that  are  recognized  and  condoned  by  law  and  Oovem- 
ment. 

We  all  know  that  through  the  exercise  of  controls,  understand- 
In;^,  and  agreements  labor  is  maintaining  artificial  standards  and. 
In  many  cases.  Indefensibly  out  of  line  with  price  levels  of  indus- 
trial or  agricultural  commodities.  During  the  past  year,  for 
example,  farm  prices  have  declined  25  percent,  while  city  prices 
have  fallen  only  4  percent.  Yet  last  year  farmers  produced  6  per- 
cent more  total  agricultural  products  than  ever  before  In  history. 
And  what  Is  the  picture  in  industry?  Industrial  production  has 
fallen  off  fully  one-tblrd. 


I  stated  11  years  ago  to  the  bankers  of  Illinois  that  there  was  one 
of  two  courses  open  to  American  agriculture — one  was  to  aggres- 
sively seek  the  repeal  of  all  laws  or  understandings  condoned  by 
law  that  permitted  others  to  maintain  artificial  standards  The 
other  was  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Government  to  place  agriculture 
on  a  basis  of  reasonable  equality  with  business  and  labor.  I  have 
no  reason  to  change  that  position 

I  do  not  know  of  any  responsible  leader  of  any  farm  organization 
who  will  not  gladly  agree  to  stay  away  from  Washington  and  never 
ngaln  seek  the  enactment  of  any  law  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  conditions  through  interference  with  the  law 
of  -supply  and  demand  If  and  when  industrial  business  and  labor 
leaders  of  America  will  agree  to  the  repeal  of  all  laws  that  have 
resulted  in  artificial  standards  for  others  and  the  removal  of  the 
many  monopolies  of  every  kind  and  character  that  are  known  to 
exist.  However,  so  long  as  ways  and  means  are  developed  and 
maintained  to  keep  industrial  price*  and  the  standard  of  wages 
far  above  that  which  would  otherwise  exist  under  the  free  operation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  American  agriculture  will  have 
no  other  pleasure  than  to  continue  aggressively,  and  I  hope  In  a 
more  determined  manner,  to  seek  the  necessary  assistance  of 
Government  keep  agriculture  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  other 
groups. 

1  know  of  no  group  of  citizens  who  have  a  wider  influence  in 
their  respective  communities,  or  who  should  better  understand  the 
serious  effect  upon  price  levels  of  farm  products  and  farm  values 
that  results  from  excessive  supplies,  than  do  the  bankers  ol  this 
State  and  Nation.  Should  we  now  Ignore,  or  should  we  face  the 
fact  that  on  April  1  this  year,  Government  reports  show,  there  was 
piled  up  on  the  farms  of  the  Nation  1,067.000,000  bushels  of  com 
and  40,000.000  bushels  in  terminal  elevators?  Keep  In  mind  this 
is  the  result  of  only  1  year  of  normal  weather  without  acreage 
adjustment.  This  is  300,000.000  bushels  in  excess  ol  our  normal 
carry-over  and  600,000.000  bushels  more  than   the  previous  year. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  unless  the  acreage  planted  to 
corn  this  year  is  very  materially  reduced  and  normal  weather  con- 
ditions follow,  that  the  price  ol  this  Important  grain  will  be 
reduced  approximately  40  percent  before  late  fall  and  the  price  is 
now  only  about  two-thirds  ol  Its  rlghtlul  exchange  value. 

E>ery  Inlormed  student  ol  agrlcultxire  knovre  that  the  price  of 
corn  each  year  largely  determines  the  volume  and,  therefore,  the 
price  of  hogs  In  succeeding  periods,  and  they  also  know  that  the 
price  of  cattle  Is  largely  Infiuenced  by  tbe  price  of  bogs. 

It  Is  now  being  predicted  by  market  analysts  connected  with  the 
board  of  trade,  as  well  as  the  crop  reporting  service  of  tbe 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  unless  adverse  con- 
ditions occur  between  now  and  harvest,  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
country  will  approximate  1,100,000.000  bushels.  If  this  occurs, 
together  with  the  carry-over  ol  last  year's  crops,  there  will  be 
enough  wheat  in  the  United  States  to  meet  all  normal  require- 
ments ol  the  country  for  2  years. 

We  are  already  witnessing  the  tremendous  decline  In  the  price  of 
this  basic  food  grain  that  I  prestime  Is  giving  bankers,  as  well  aa 
farmers,  great  concern. 

Cotton  presents  a  similar  picture. 

With  these  conditions  lacing  us  and  their  probable  effect  11  not 
controlled,  I  ask  you,  my  Irlends,  should  we  sit  Idly  by  and  listen 
to  the  cries  ol  the  opposition  and  do  nothing,  or  should  we  proceed 
aggressively  despite  such  opposition,  look  lacts  squarely  in  the 
lace,  take  advantage  ol  our  opportunities  belore  it  is  too  late  and 
cooperate  In  securing  the  necessary  adjustment  which  any  sotmdly 
operated  business  would  seek?  Only  by  such  coopwratlon  can 
farmers  feel  assured  that  the  surpluses  already  accumulated  will 
find  their  way  to  market  during  the  late  summer,  lall,  and  winter, 
without  serious  effect  upon  the  price  levels  ol  this  basic  grain. 

It  is  too  late  to  do  much  about  wheat  since  wheat  was  largely 
planted  long  before  the  enactment  ol  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  ol  1938.  However,  should  com  producers  show  a  widespread 
Interest  in  and  cooperate  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  I  firmly  believe  It  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
secure  from  Government  the  needed  assistance  for  storing  and 
controlling  to  a  large  extent,  the  oncoming  surplus  of  wheat,  and 
thus  assist  in  maintaining  higher  price  levels  than  would  other- 
wise exist. 

If  com  fanners,  who  In  many  cases  are  also  wheat  farmers,  dis- 
play indifference  or  opposition  to  the  corn-adjustment  program, 
will  the  Oovemment  be  Justified  In  believing  that  wheat  farmers 
would  make  the  necessary  adjustment  In  next  year's  wheat  acre- 
age so  as  to  make  feasible  a  substantial  loan  on  this  year's  crop? 

The  maintenance  of  farm  commodity  price  levels  on  a  fair  basis 
Is  directly  related  to  the  welfare  of  banking.  I  am  sure  we  all 
recognize  the  adverse  effect  upon  farm  commodity  prloes  of  un- 
controlled agricultural  surpluses.  I  am  sure  we  fully  realize  that 
low  farm  prices  mean  low  farm  values.  I  feel  sure  Illinois  bankers 
realize  that  the  Improvement  In  agricultural  conditions  and  prices 
from  1934  to  1937  resulted  In  Improving  the  value  of  agricultural 
real  prop>ertle8  of  the  State  In  an  amount  of  $000,000,000. 

Unless  we  get  agricultural  surpluses  tinder  control,  we  face  tbe 
danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  decline  in  farm  values  experienced 
from  1928  to  1933.  Unless  farm  buying  power  can  be  restored  and 
maintained  on  a  fair  basis.  In  my  judgment,  we  will  not  succeed 
in  solving  the  unemployment  problem  of  thU  country. 

If  you  accept  these  promises  as  a  basis  of  consideration,  I  feel 
sure  you  will  have  little,  11  any,  patience  with  tbe  type  of  oppo- 
■Itlon  that  organized  agriculture  has  always  bad  to  meet  when 
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I  recognize  that  there  are  some  injustice)"  and  many  Inequalities 

In  the  individual  faxm  ailotmeiits.  yet,  taken  together,  I  believe 
the  fundameniaJ  purpost-  of  ihi-  law  1.9  rlRht.  fundamentally  sound, 
and  clearly  dafensibte  The  pruKram  i*  entirely  voluntan,-  and 
represents  a  belated  attempt  by  Oovernment  to  help  fanners  con- 
trol their  surplis  produciio:i  and  extend  the  American  system  of 
controlled  production  and  prices  to  a«,Tlculture,  while  at  the  same 
time  const-rviriis'  sjoil  resources 

As  I  see  the  picture  the  banlcprs  of  America,  and  more  particu- 
larly, the  bankers  of  atrncultural  regions  of  America,  have  an 
equal.  If  not  greater  interest  in  securing  a  sound,  effective  solu- 
tlor.  of  the  farm  problem  than  any  other  group  of  American 
citizens.  To  a  large  :ne.isiirf^  the;-  arc  the  custodians  of  the  sur- 
plus wealth  of  their  respective  conimunmes  Anything  that  so 
seriously  afTf'Ct,';  'he  bii^ic  wealth  of  a  community  as  do  farm- 
commodity  prices.  rf>rtain!y  Jubiifie.s  centering  our  cfTorts  In  sup- 
port of  the  type  jf  letji.slation  I  have  discussed. 

Should  our  opponents  succeed  m  their  objective  of  dividing 
farmers'  opinion  and  cooperation,  they  will  carry  a  tremendous 
responsibility  withm  a  few  month  -  for  the  result  of  such  efforts 
will  be  to  drive  Anieri:a  still  deeper  into  business  stagnation  and 
depression. 

I  appreciate  at  least  some  of  the  dlfBculties  that  will  be  en- 
countered in  juccessfully  and  fairly  applying  such  legislation  to  the 
respective  farms  c?  the  Siatt'  and  Nation.  I  am.  however,  of  the 
opinion  this  can  be  ucconiplished  Lf  and  when  the  thinking  people 
of  each  community  .ind  section  eet  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  need  for  aiid  the  purpo,se  nf  such  a  program. 

When  farmers  come  fully  to  understand  the  impossibility  of 
each  producing  to  the  limit  and  reoelvlnK  for  such  production 
a  fair  price  in  the  market  channels  of  the  country;  when  con- 
sumers como  U)  understand  that  their  interests  are  much  better 
served  through  a  prowram  insuring  aoequate  supplies  at  all  times 
at  fair,  stable  price  levels,  rather  than  a  system  which  results 
in  shortages  and  high  prices  one  year  tc  be  followed  by  market 
gluts  and  low  prices  thr*  following  vear;  and  when  citizens  gen- 
erally come  to  recognize  ihat  a  prospero^os  America  ultimately 
depends  upon  a  stjihle  prosperous  agriculture,  we  will  all  approach 
the  farm  problem  and  it.-^  Mjlut.on  in  a  much  more  cooperative 
attitude  than  has  existed  up  tn  the  present  time. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  premise  that  total  annual  factory  pay 
rolls  are  largely  determme<i  by  annual  farm  Income;  that  values 
of  stocks  and  bonds  and  the  volume  of  dividends  are  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  degree  of  farm  proepenty;  that  the  general  con- 
ditions of  banks,  if  not  their  safely,  are  greatly  affected  by  thp 
conditions  of  agriculture  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  de- 
pends upon  a  prosptrouB  afiricvature,  is  it  not  a  privilege,  as  well 
as  a  duty,  for  banJcers  as  the  leaders  m  their  respective  com- 
munities, to  us*'  every  proper  influence  to  secure  a  full  and  proper 
understanding  by  all  the  t)eopie  nf  the  fundamentals  of  the  farm 
problem  and  its  proper  s«jlution  I  firmly  believe  that  to  the 
extent  thi.s  i.s  Hcconipiisiied  can  we  look  forward  to  a  contented, 
prosperous  ^Vmerica. 


The  As^ricultural  Situation 
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01    OKL.AH()MA 

IN  THK  SE.\.\TK  OK  THE  UNITr:D  STATES 
Thursday   Jurw  9  ilegulativ:  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  EDW.\HD  E    KKXN-EDY    OF  THE  FARMERS'  UNION 
AT   W.'\iJHINGTON,    D    C  .   JUNE  2.    ISkiS 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr  President.  T  a£k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ri:n  rd  an  aridn'.«=.s  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  K. 
Kennedy  on  thr  agrirviltural  sltim"on 

There  b<Mnp  no  .  bj'-ctirn,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
prUit€d  m  Uic  R£cuRD.  tiA  fo;ii)w.N: 

.«?fI.,r^'*''^'*'V  ^   "'•'    '^'■■'"   '"   P'"''''"    to  the   repri^«<ntatlves   of 

nffnrnmirr  o  rh-  r-pr^  .  n- .':  .r>  .r  labor  nrd  to  the  repro«:nta. 
tlTe^  Of  bu«!n-.,  .1  !!„-  ;.      T..,:  m..,,,,,.  i,,  ^i^^^pj^.  ^^j^ 

n,.,!^.?*' "'i  ''V?  '•^'"*'  -'  *■•'  ''-'"'"  -^  Anuncft  from  raw- 
JTrJlporm   ''  '''   '■"'•  "'"•■'■    "'^    ^'^'■»    ^'^    *    "**    national 

thJortlt  hn?  ^t"^?"  ,'"^'   ''"^'^'^•^'    I  <^^nic  b^toit  you   not  a«  a 

b,  ti,7^.ntit^«  "f  f  '  ^7  .-r''"'  ■'^^  *'^'''^  ^  <*^»  ^  Wa-hlagtou 
ui  the  interest  of  fsum  IcuiNUtion 

taught  that  a«r»culluful  jwotponiy  u  -hr  basu  of  national  proi- 
Efll:''..  ''*i*'^»  ^^^i"  "*t»o«>  h*«  Bone  down  to  ruinauon  and  to 
rrrolut  on  brcuuse  it  did  not  hrr.T  mhM  th«  |Taai  SSSir/??  all 
Umg  always   uufhi,   namely,   that   Htrlculiurti   pn^aptrltj   li   thi 
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basis  of  national  prosperity.  You  can  hear  this  same  statement 
made  by  thotisands  in  America  who  will  say  they  always  knew  it — 
that  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  And  yet  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America  there  are  only  a  handful  of  men 
who  act  on  the  conviction  that  an  adequate  cash  income  to  farmers 
of  a  nation  l5  the   basis  of  the  nation's  prosperity. 

THE    HISTOHT 

You  can  read  Greek  history  and  you  can  read  Roman  history. 
You  can  read  the  history  of  feudalism.  You  can  read  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution.  You  can  come  down  to  our  modem 
day  with  its  agrarian  movement  on  Italy,  to  Bismarck  In  Germany, 
to  the  czarlstic  regime  In  Russia,  or  to  ovir  own  sad  state  o'  affairs 
today  in  America.  And  you  can  never  And  in  the  recorded  history 
of  nations  any  trouble  whatsoever  In  the  days  when  the  farmers 
were  happy  and  prosperous,  and  you  can  never  find  anything  but 
ruination  and  revolution  when  the  agricultural  class  was  robbed  of 
Its  prosperity. 

FAKMEKS    OAK    StTTTCK    MORZ   THAN    OTUZB    CROI7PS 

Yet.  one  thing  should  be  understood.  Revolution  does  not  come 
from  the  farm  anywhere  nearly  as  quickly  slb  it  comes  from  the 
unemployed  In  the  city.  The  farmers  can  suffer  more  than  any 
other  class  or  group.  They  can  stand  a  low  farm  income  better 
than  factory  workers  can  stand  a  low  farm  Income.  They  will 
fare  better  with  respect  to  food,  for  they  are  at  the  source  of 
supply.  They  may  be  discouraged.  They  are  debt-ridden.  They 
may  despair  of  ever  emerging  from  economic  slavery.  But  they 
can  stand  a  low  farm  income  better  than  business  can  stand  it 
or  better  than  labo.'  can  stand  It.  They  are  at  the  source  of  real 
wealth  production,  prime  necessities,  while  business  and  particu- 
larly labor  are  at  least  once  removed.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  not  making  any  special  plea  for  the  group  that  I  represent. 
I  am  pleading  as  much  for  labor  and  for  business  as  I  am  for 
agriculture,  and  more  for  the  Nation's  welfare  and  sectirlty  as  I 
restate  that  increased  cash  income  for  the  farmer  Is  the  funda- 
mental  basts  for  a  new,  national  prosperity. 

OPPONINTS 

There  Is  another  Idea,  an  opposite  Idea,  abroad  throughout 
America  today.  It  Is  found  In  the  Government  charts,  prepared 
by  the  various  governmental  departments  and  displayed  before  the 
committees  of  Congress  on  every  occasion  there  is  to  display 
them.  It  is  an  idea  that  finds  its  way  Into  practically  every 
public  address  on  economic  subjects.  It  is  an  idea  that  agricul- 
tural income,  labor's  wage,  factory  employment,  carloadings,  bank 
deposits,  check  clearances,  industrial  power  utilized,  and  every 
other  Index  of  prosperity  or  depression,  all  rise  and  fall  colnci- 
dentally  with  no  cycle,  no  cause  and  eflfect,  no  subsequence  and 
con.sequence.  no  order,  and  no  law. 

It  is  a  damnable  doctrine,  permeating  every  branch  of  our 
national  life,  and  victimizing  agrictilture,  labor,  and  business  alike. 
I  have  seen  those  charts  time  and  again.  All  of  you  have  seen 
them — a  long  period  of  years  represented  in  graph  form  and  con- 
fined in  little  space,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  make  It  appear 
as  If  the  rise  of  agricultural  prices  and  the  rise  of  industrial  pay 
rolls,  and  the  rise  of  any  number  of  Indices  that  may  be  chosen 
are  coincidental.  You  will  likewise  see  the  fall  of  agricultural 
prices,  of  total  wages  paid  labor,  or  Industrial  pay  rolls,  of  profits, 
and  any  other  Index,  represented  as  coincidental  In  point  of  time. 

He  will  admit  the  lag  In  labor's  wage  3  to  6  months  behind 
agricultural  cash  Income — when  It  Is  on  the  Increase — and  a  cor- 
responding lag  tn  labor's  wage  behind  agricultural  price  declines — 
and  then  he  will  smile  and  blandly  say,  "It's  pretty  hard  to  say 
which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg,"  which  Is  a  philosophy  and 
not  a  practical  question. 

RX-PKXSENTATTON  Or  THXSI8 

My  thesis  is  that  a  rise  In  a^ictiltural  cash  Income  is  Invar- 
iably followed  In  from  3  to  6  months  by  an  Increase  in  the  total 
pay  rolls  of  the  country,  which  means  the  total  wages  paid  labor, 
by  an  Increase  In  Industrial  production,  by  an  Increase  In  car- 
loadings,  in  power  consumption,  and  all  the  other  Indices  any 
economist  wants  to  use.  It  Is  a  very  definite  matter  ot  fact  that 
leal  prosperity  begins  with  the  farm — with  the  Income  from  agri- 
cultural raw  material  production — and  when  agricultural  pros- 
perity continues,  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  continues. 

The  security  of  labor  in  employment  opportunity,  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services,  the  economic  and  political  welfare  of 
the  whole  Nation  depends  upon  agricultural  pnasperlty  with  the 
farmer  receiving  tht  cost  of  his  production. 

THX  orpoam  miNciPLc 

Tn  practical  i>olltlca  there  is  an  opposite  principle  at  work  In 
the  country  today  It  has  been  working  more  or  less  ever  since 
the  depression.  It  has  been  working  In  a  certain  sense  since  1921, 
17  years  ago.  when  the  agricultural  depression  commenced.  Now 
whnt  lire  thP  historic  truths  of  the  last  17  years?  Agriculture  lost 
her  great  cash  Income  In  IMl.  And  from  that  day  to  this  we 
have  never  had  a  year  of  real  proaperltv  distributed  to  all  clssses 
of  our  people,  Tn  the  yean  that  Immediately  followed  1921,  agrl- 
cultura]  labor  wai  first  to  lose  Its  Income  T%n  thousand  banks 
failed  tn  the  decads  of  our  to-oalled  tnduBtr.al  prosperity. 

In  ISM  came  the  collapse  of  the  building  Industry,  when  the 
highly  trained  artlsani  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Between 
1934  and  1929.  the  eight  States  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  Maasachusetts, 
New  Uampahtre.  North  Carolina,  Oblo,  South  CarolUaa,  and  WU* 


consln  lost  1 1.1 00.000.000  in  purchasing  power.  And  by  the  year 
1929  the  17  States  of  Alabama.  California.  Colorado.  Idaho,  Kansas. 
Kentucky.  Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Mexico. 
North  Dakota.  Oregon,  South  Dakota.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming— these  17  States  lost  a  total  of  »2.800.000.000  from  their 
purchasing  power  of  1919. 

Agricultural  gross  Income,  which  In  1920  was  In  excess  of  117.000,- 
000.000  dropped  In  9  years  to  $11,900,000,000.  The  loss  of  over 
one-third  of  agricultural  gross  Income  brought  in  its  wake  the 
paralysis  of  the  banking  structure  in  the  agricultural  sections. 
It  brought  In  its  wake  the  ruination  of  the  building  Industry  and 
it  ultimately  brought  in  its  wake  the  ruinous  depression  that  baa 
been  with  us  tor  nearly  9  years. 

THE   OVXKPaODUCnON  THIOST 

Not  unrelated  to  the  principle  which  I  have  discussed  Is  the 
loosely  stated  theory  of  overproduction  of  farm  commodities.  We 
are  told  that  so-called  surpluses  hog  down  the  prices  to  the 
farmers.  This  Is  a  theory  and  not  a  fact.  The  beginning  of  the 
cycle  of  the  "surplus"  theory  came  with  the  decline  in  the  prices 
to  the  farmer.  This  was  followed  within  a  few  months  by  a 
decrease  In  the  consumption  of  the  commodities  £dl  along  the  line 
and  the  next  obvious  result  was  an  increase  In  the  untised  stocks 
of  the  commodities  on  hand. 

That  which  I  want  to  make  clear  Is  the  economic  fact  that  un- 
tised stocks  of  farm  products  are  caused  by  a  decline  in  the  cash 
income  of  farmers — that  a  decline  in  consumption  Is  caused  by 
a  decline  in  the  cash  Income  of  farmers  and  that  In  order  to 
regain  normal  and  necessary  consumption,  normal  and  necessary 
production,  normal  employment,  normal  distribution,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  an  increase  in  the  cash  income  received  by  agricul- 
ture for  its  agricultural  production. 

Gentlemen,  it  Is  low  farm  prices  that  lengthen  the  bread  lines, 
that  create  a  condition  of  an  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  and  ill-fed 
people.  It  Is  the  application  of  the  opposite  principle  of  an 
increased  cash  Income  to  the  farmers  that  affords  the  opportunity 
for  our  people  to  secure  for  themselves  their  necessities  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

To  restore  prosperity  we  started  In.  long  before  Roosevelt,  with 
an  R.  F.  C.  to  lend  money  to  banks.  raUroads.  and  insurance  com- 
panies. We  inaugurated  a  theory  of  scarcity,  with  no  conception 
of  the  economic  value  of.  for  example,  a  bale  of  cotton,  not  alone 
from  the  agricultural  point  of  view  but  the  potnt  of  view  of  the 
sharecropper,  the  gin.  the  compress,  the  warehouse,  the  insur- 
ance, the  brokerage  or  commissions,  the  railroads,  and  all  labor 
and  economic  services  associated  with  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Then  we  took  up  the  work  in  earnest  and  we  predicated  re- 
covery upon  the  principle  of  coincidence,  that  Government  could 
lift  a  nation  colncidentally  out  of  economic  depression.  We 
entered  upon  a  period  of  inordinate  taxation.  76  percent  of  which 
had  its  Incidence  fall  upon  consumption,  and  24  percent  of  which 
was  levied  upon  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay.  Instead  of  start- 
ing to  increase  agricultural  cash  income  as  the  basis  of  a  na- 
tional prosperity,  we  Ignored  the  cycle.  We  Ignored  cause  and 
effect.  We  ignored  antecedent  and  consequence.  And  we  blandly 
talked  about  the  hen  and  the  egg.  blind  to  the  plain  fact  before 
tis  that  there  is  a  goose — a  goose  she  Is.  but  she  lays  golden  eggs. 

We  were  blind  to  the  fact  that  farm  prosperity  is  followeo  after 
a  short  period  by  the  reemployment  of  labor,  an  increase  in  in- 
dustrial production,  of  manufactures,  with  Its  consequent  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  Jobber,  the  wholesaler,  and  the  retailer. 

AN    SXAMFUt 

Let  tis  now  take  some  specific  examples  of  the  last  18  months. 
iiBlng  Federal  Reserve  Board  Indices  to  Illustrate. 
■Agricultural  prices  reached  their  last  recent  high  point  In  March 
1937,  when  the  price  level  stood  at  94.1,  as  compared  with  the  100 
Index  figure  of  1926.  Since  March  1937  agricultural  prices  have 
declined  steadily  to  March  this  year,  when  the  index  stood  at  703. 
and  that  is  still  lower  today.  Factory  employm»«nt  remained  fairly 
constant  at  101  and  102  for  the  4  months  that  followed  March 
1937.  reaching  103  in  Jtily,  then  declining  to  82  in  March  1B38, 
Factory  pay  rolls  reached  the  high  point  of  106  In  Aprfl  1937.  104 
m  August  1937,  and  then  declined  steadily  to  73  In  March  1938. 
Prelght-car  loadings  began  to  decline  in  July  1937  from  an  Index 
of  82  to  one  of  57  in  March  this  year.  Industrial  production  stood 
at  118  In  March.  April,  and  May  1937.  and  then  declined  steadily 
to  79  in  March  this  year.  I  cite  these  facts  to  tUuatrate  the  thesis 
of  my  discussion,  the  Importance  of  a  sound  and  enduring  |>roa- 
pertty.  based  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  the  oonsequenoe  of 
the  farmer  receiving  hla  cost  of  production. 

THl  AfTLICATION  OP  A  EDnDT 

When  these  basic  principles  are  fully  understood  tt  Is  easier  and 
far  more  simple  to  apply  a  remedy.  It  lies  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Government  to  apply  theee  remedies.  Woodrow  Wlleon 
had  an  Idea  and  he  applied  It.  Under  powers  granted  htm  by  the 
Oongrees  and  by  Kxecutive  order  he  closed  the  central  markets  to 
futures  trading  and  immediately  thereafter  established  by  law  a 
minimum  prioe  of  wheat.  During  the  period  that  the  order  was 
tn  effect  the  price  of  wheat  remained  steady  but  above  the  mini- 
mum price  of  82.90  a  bushel. 

Congreas  has  the  power  today  to  exerolae  Its  latersUU  oommeroe 
powers,  employ  theee  principles  of  legislation  that  It  has  employed 
before,  to  establlah  minimum  prices  for  farm  commodities  used 
in  the  home  market  that  would  assure  the  farmer  a  OMh  inooBM 
that  would  equal  hla  ooat  of  j;>roducUon. 
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Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Prca  dent.  I  ask  unanimous  con.ifnt 
to  havT  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rjecoro  aii  addrcs^s 
delivered  by  Mr.  Louis  B.  Vard,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  ih? 
subject,  "A  Monetary  Solut^n  to  Agricultural  Prioes."    The 
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1X1  mind  thill  will  tvm  lu.ppt  ihl#  pr«|x»inon,  priMwntiKl  in  ita 
acadeiiilc  form  »««  wiUiiu;lv  itnd  a*  frwly  a4  Ihat  mind  aooepta 
the  other  pro|)o«raon  of  (.he  Uw  ol  »vipply  and  demand  aa  raapecta 
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Hut  sklin  It  rf»nie«,  Mr  Chalm^nn  to  rnininK  tha  prioaa  of 
ntfrioultur  il  (•••tuMuxiii  irn  I h*  Amerh'an  iniiul  «"«•■  Htrtviuhl  lo  the 
Ui«  ut  N^piily  MiiU  iliMDuiul  ieii;>a('Ung  roiuutuUitiee  and  rnluaw  Ui 
nc<-rpt  tt\i>  UiM  if  liUppiv  nml  doiuund  ai  It  raapecta  money, 
Theref'tro  Uiorr  oomot  oui  of  t\  Nathma  thinking  the  frighlfvil 
phllfMoph)'  lit  crop  luitaiimont  uf  icarclty  of  commodltlaa,  Uie 
phtluacphv  ui  nvrriiivKlui'Uun  lh<  phiUMophy  of  lurplua  gixida,  and 
all  Ihr  oihin  aiiUKilUtU  utt>!  aiu:e«  coiioelvvd  In  hell  to  deity  a 
pauple  a  pronptrily  of  p!«inl>V 

liy  A  Rirantjo  (|utrit  nf  ihr  l.uman  mind  deflation  la  alwaya  ortho- 
dox and  inlaiion  nlwav*  hpi4>nHio)i  Nine  hvindrad  and  ninaty< 
iilni"  i)ut  of  n  thnii«i»iiil  will  uun-f  with  yoii  whrn  yuvi  aay,  "When 
Miitiiii  la  ■('tvrrr  I'liiuiit  ii  hiKh  ii\i(  if  voti  a<ld  tho  corollary. 
■  Wh"-!!  ii.i||ar'«  arji  urarfp  dolUr*  are  hlnh  then  aomaone  etarta 
an  arttvinicni  ri\r  men  Kenn  to  think  that  rulnotia  low  prirta  for 
ai(ri<  uliurul  roninuxlitira  that  telirf  bllla  for  the  unamployiKt,  that 
hrvad  linen  In  our  riiira,  ilmt  luw  wacen  for  tha  worklngmen  are 
■tlU  rauetHl  by  eoinr  iny>«trno«i«  for<;r,  aa  wtu  arfUKt  In  byffont 
day»   purh  »«,  for  exumpir    ^pou  on  the  nun 

Ynu  may  call  a  panic  by  nny  rupheniUtio  name  you  ohooaa.  auoh 
aa  "depreMiot\  or  i-iH'eMiion.'  bvit  it  itiU  remains  a  panic.  And 
If  It  occur*  in  the  midir  of  nalure'K  bountiful  production  you  can 
know  one  ihinii  the  r<w'  of  your  hf«>     that  it  la  a  monatary  panic, 

Deriatiun  la  ulwayii  orthodox  and  Inflation  heterodox.  Man  can 
bnng  thr  nniiuruil  inrotnr  down  from  81  billion  doUara  to  38  and 
name  It  a  clppn  >>aion  But  Miart  to  bring  it  from  38  billion  up  to 
60,  60,  7U,  80  and  beyond  and  the  rritloal  wUl  ahrlak  "Inflation" 
and  tfll  iiUlv  nioriett  about  worthh^wi  "continental  currency," 
"Fret.ch  KuwiKnau.  "Kiiafiiiin  rvibloN  '  or  "German  marka."  Dafla- 
tion  la  orthcdox,  mflat.on  u  heterodox 

DXDTS 

On«  of  tho  prc'ftt.  prob!oni«.  If  not  th«*  Rretite«t,  facing  America 
II  the  fiebt  problem  In  kjoverninent.  debt  alone,  including  that 
of  vhp  FriUTiU.  the  Btairs,  the  cincii,  towiia.  and  vlUagea;  the 
rouriUes.  tno  drninaK'f  ii'v»>e,  imd  irrigation  dlairlcta;  the  achool 
duincu.  in  h11  the  lti;iOOCi  ^overnniontal  aubdlvlalona  that  hav« 
the  power  lo  tiui  the  debt  atruclure  totals  In  excena  of 
160  OOri.lXK)  000 

In  adUUIon  to  this  debt.  thprt«  have  been  over  170.000.000.000 
loaned  to  lidUHtriul  corpornmns.  Ui  ratlrood»,  and  utlUtlea  to 
finance  'hcl:  openitioi-.»  ihrounh  bond'*.  We  can  count  thirty  bil- 
lion iidditu'tial  in  uiori^ruKeii  .uul  mortgage  bonds  on  homes,  apart- 
mrnt    houncn    h>'«''!i    'tTV'c    huildin»;H,  and   fnrma. 

Ill  addiiiun,  il.crf  arr  uvrr  |iao,oOo  00(1  000  In  bank  loanj.  There 
nrt-  ot.hcr  billunift  of  debt  incurri'd  in  Uie  financing  of  inatallmenl 
buying  uf  uu/Ur  curs  luniM.>huld  utUitieM,  and  other  gooda  aold 
on  iimo 

There  is  aiwAy*  the  rftail  credit  tdiuatkm.  And  finally  we  coma 
t  )  the  bock  hhop  uiul  Io.kt  niiU  u,  the  mml  daaplcable  of  all 
Uf.uriuu.1  bUttiufK.-*,  the  p«<r»ontU  rliumco  racket. 

1  liAvi>  iitUMUtunuli'.  unuiU'd  lotinn  on  inaurance  pollclaa,  brokers' 
louna.  drbt»  iluo  uii  I. old  cuntiiuu.  un  rh.itlel  inurtgacea,  and  oUjer 
liiuMinoaiiono  W>'  o<*,v  in  d«t>i  hu  v^hich  Interest  Is  ohui'ned  bt 
le.M»l  SJiKJOuooooutk)  t.xUt)  And  under  dcflulion  tUeae  debts  re- 
IU.UI1  uupiiy.iblo  111.-  Hilly  way  i.j  puy  llu'in  In  to  rwtoro  tha 
li.'iinaJ  lrvi'i»  up  111  wiii<h  ihpy  weir  cuniructwl  In  other  words, 
Wo  inuni  itaMte  ituiionni   iiu  vi(ui<  to  tt  iHiUii  that  Will   parnut  a 

nutU'Uikl    puinptitly 

Wr  iiffd  ♦.1  ()(Hi  I'Mc  >n('  r  V  iifi  1.  uluirc  If  agriculture  Is  to  be 
p!'»iiritu       Wr  Ki.  ■,«    !t  \M'  r*;  i)>iuh  ugrwuUunU  pro»>pcrity  Uiat 

llllMiJ    »     I.  i!    li     V»  ;lrfr     V',  ,11     Inrrr.l**' 

Wn  i;»e.i  apjirnjiituiit.  iv  •JniHKi  rnxi  00(1  for  the  labor  that  Is  am- 
plov't  in  lui  fRctoii''.  \Vt'  iin«Hi  iij  U(»0(iO(H)0()  far  trade.  M  ()00,« 
000, 000  for  lianiptrmiiin,  tM.ooo  inHi  ooo  for  the  clerks,  |7,ooo!- 
iHCooo  r  ir  thi>  pi  ,rr»*.ini  ni  urnup  mid  M)  on  down  throughout  the 
list  of  the  pi.>ducei-i  of  ihr  Nation 

luit  theis  ivrw  <ithrr  «tirinrnia  vually  in^portsnt  In  mir  ewinomlB 
llfn  if  we  firo  to  mini  1  ttir<  <i«piliUi»lli'  •ysi«r)t,  the  only  Bvst4<m 
m  thi'  world  Umi  ref.^wi  \t.f><\  pnu'tioallv  the  private  ownerahlp 
'f  piMppiiv  iind  Ihr  uMiv  i-vsirm  in  th»  world  that  producwd  tha 
pr«»nt  mo  iv«'  ti  Hie  lu.un  npiina  for  liuiuaii  aotiviiy  wa  muat 
prti'eot  ibe  pniiu 

oritrn  rkwasko 

'''  "  ''<*^      f  "'i!';'l\     .h<1  di'ninhd   itt)til!e«  to  n\onrv  an^l   It  nppUaa 

'•    '""' '  '  "*'   '>•  »»n»e  iiinp  wi>  must  rt'<o('ni/>-  (hai  humun 

ni<r>u  (t»u«ii  iiMou..«ii' ,i'«  lu  pi,««  thru  ituvy  l.«i  muikota,  As  w« 
all  hiviw  tiid  r„Mtui'i  ii  [.ii>.a  i,,  .^n  m,  n,«uU  liiider  a  fiaa 
rtoliuinU'   »y«U<iu     i,..»rvii     dipiinl    <|.i. «    nut    alway*    plena    Its    Wuy 

to  tiuikPt*  (',.(. !i,.i  will  I,.,  I,,  iiuukuL  <*.\w\t<  the  profit  opihir- 
tuniiy  «*i»i«  iU' \  iiipii.,!  vm;;  n«n.  lo  to  nmUil  wheie  the  profit 
oi,pn,iuiiiiy  d.-.  lu.t,  ,N,,i  h  I,  uni  miu^li  muroly  lo  UU'KMyiu 
the  vi.;umo  of  lu.iiuv  n  i.  i»«aitiiii,i  ihui  inoin<v  be  iiutdo  liee 
to  now  lo  ilio  <  haniHiia  01  ()i>.du»t|vo  rnuiprlae,  lakiiiii  Its  natural 
riak   beoi»u-"   ii    ini.h.-  uut    i.-i    tho   piufT    op|H>rtmiily   bvi«lneea 

nteaoiva      lo  nupply    ti ry   ui   thi.   upiiuhi   i  huunels  uf   Utti'e    aa 

lonu  as  we  luivo  n.pil,Ui-iii  »«i  iuu«l  appenl  to  tho  UluAl  motive 
OX  every  rlaas  of  (■uu-4»n 

In  a  free  err n mi)  whore  rnl^'ipii.o  u  not  dlscotiraged.  where 
thete  la  conl^denoe  that  it  profit  (^u  jx*  nrnde,  and  where  a  good 
tJortlon  of  the  profit  i,h>v  W  ki.pt  «fipr  it  l*  made,  rnpUnl  ftowf 
frevly.    But    let    lUm    pruQi    br    dci.Unv,-u    ijy    ^a    vuijunt    system 
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of  taxfttion.  nnd  the  fr*«  flow  of  capital  atopa,    Or  let  that  free 

flow  of  ruplinl  bo  ooiuiirlcU'd  by  such  n  lax  as  the  capital-gnlna 
tax.  and  a  Cunununlst  could  devlaa  no  mora  affective  iiuthud  uf 
dt^stro)Mng  c'itpuallan\. 

AU  tnxrs  are  dcnstlonnry,  und  taxation  llstlf  tends  to  ofTsrt  In- 
flationary pITorts  But  some  taxes,  of  course,  are  far  mure  drilii- 
tionnry  thnn  others.  Atsaln,  for  example,  tho  cnpllal-gulus  tax, 
which  prevents  money  fnim  venturing  into  invrstmont,  is  lu  this 
clnsa 

T)\t>  prent  strides  of  170  years  In  the  physical  sciences,  in  mnterlal 
nrocperlty  in  the  development  of  nations,  have  been  due  tu  the 
free  flow  of  cnpltnl  vtnituring  in  to  now  Iftjutu,  new  tnlnes,  new 
trnnsportntion  fftoUllles,  new  humas,  new  hotels,  new  bufiineak 
huUrtinus  nrw  fm't<>rir«,  new  Inventions,  new  priK-esses,  alwuys  wilh 
H  siiittli^  luutive,  the  pMflt  inuiive,  the  mainspiing  uf  InUvtslrinl 
m'tlvlty 

Mr  Chntrmnn,  btninesa,  inrwe  Mirt  small,  has  repudiated  the 
tnpltal-goin*  tux.  Tho  Amerirrtp  Frderallun  of  LnUor  has  gone  on 
record  ngulnnt  It  At  the  Mlnml  inertMig,  Oeiierslly  speaklhg,  the 
farmers  uf  the  ct^mtry  do  nut  undprstsnd  the  Iniquity  of  tho  tax 

I  have  every  frtlth  In  n  munctttry  solution  to  the  problems  of 
anrlruUtire.  I  believe  addltlcinal  supplies  of  money  are  in  nnwlae 
ihflntionnry  but  merely  reflntionnry  I  lielltvc  ihni  an  incroast  in 
the  currency  of  the  Nnllon  will  raise  the  price  level  nf  ngrlcultural 
commoilitlea  I  believe  In  the  Kennedy  thesis  thtit  increased  aitrl- 
ctilturRl  cash  Income  will  start  the  cycle  of  a  national  prosperity, 
nnd  1  believe  that  this  eonferencf  should  go  on  record  for  the 
mtnl  repesl  of  the  capital-gains  tax  In  tho  next  aoaslou  of  tho 
Con  press. 

MONXT 

Money  Is  no  mystery.  It  exists  by  law  and  not  by  nature. 
Properly  understood.  It  should  be  ls«ued  aa  it  was  10  centuries  before 
Christ,  by  the  sovereign  power,  tho  slate.  It  should  be  issued  ade- 
quately, so  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  regulate  the 
price  structure  uf  a  people.  It  can  nnd  should  bo  vised  to  rnlae  the 
price  Irvel  to  that  degree  that  will  pi-rmlt  the  payment  of  debts 
\ipon  the  same  levels  upon  which  those  debta  were  contracted.  It 
Hhuuld  be  used  first  to  restore  agricultural  prices,  to  bring  pros- 
perity to  the  numerically  greatest  occupational  claaa  In  America. 

We  want  to  start  with  the  numerically  greatest  occupational 
clasa,  knowing  that  the  old,  Inexorable  eoonomlo  law  still  worka 
and  that  farm  proaperlty  Is  followed  by  tho  prosperity  of  all  other 
classes  of  our  society.  We  want  tho  Issue  of  money  sufDclent  to 
raise  national  Income  to  a  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year.  That  Is 
the  figure  used  by  the  President.  It  Is  that  figure  alono  that  will 
permit  us  to  pay  our  frightful  debU. 

We  want  the  free  flow  of  money  Into  Industry  by  the  repeal  of 
the  cnpltal-galns  tax  Do  this  and  there  will  be  no  more  relief  bills 
needed,  no  more  unemployment,  but  America  will  go  forward  to  her 
full  productive  capacity,  to  a  new  economic  proaperlty.  under  which 
the  coat  of  production  can  be  given  a  farmer,  full  employment  at 
living  wages  cnn  be  given  labor,  rewards  given  management,  and 
profit  OS  of  old  given  thoso  who  risked  capital  In  developing  the 
productive  resotiroeo  of  a  nation. 

I  thank  yuu. 


Social  Workers  Have  Been  Pioneers— Work  of 
Florence  Kelley,  Jane  Adams,  and  Others— Mo- 
nopoly, Housing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

or  TKXAH 

IN  Till-:  HOUSE  OK  RKPRRSKNTATIVES 
Thuradait,  Jun§  9,  I9i$ 


AUBMY    WnUAMS    REVIIWB    DBVltX)PM1l!NT    OF    USBRAL 
TllOUtlHT  IN  LAST  QUAKTin  CINTURY 


Mr,  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowlni  addioM 
waa  dollver«>d  by  Aubrey  WUUafni.  Deputy  Admlnlatrator  of 
the  Worka  Progreag  AdmlnlatraUon.  before  the  National 
FVHieraUon  of  eettleinonM  In  the  Hotpl  Roosevelt.  PJlts- 
burgh.  Pa,,  at  0  p,  nv  Saturday.  June  4, 1P38: 

TWKMTY.rJVa    VIARN    Of    Liamsl.    TMOtWMT    IM    AMIHirA 

I  have  always  felt  that  Amerlean  aorlal  workers,  partU'tilarlf 
workers  in  independant  aettlamenta  like  youroelvea,  are  a  gm»tl 
(leal  like  the  Hebrew  pmpheta  You  are  outside  tha  formal  atrue- 
turn  of  politioHl  parties.  Just  aa  the  prouheis  ware  outside  tha 
formal  poliiiral  and  religious  sirueture  of  laraol,  ami  often  you 
seem  to  be  voices  crying  In  the  wUdernaaa.  But  nonotheleaa, 
when  all  la  said  and  dnno,  you  manafe  to  nrfanlee  tho  ao<?ial 
eonsoieni^  of  America,  nnd,  wtmderful  to  relate,  your  pionevr  ideaa 
get  taken  vi[)  by  political  parties  and  are  aetually  embodied  la 
eoeial  legislatiou, 


We  aoclal  workers  haw  a  trnrtency  to  be  unduly  i>eit8lmtt>tli\ 
cominu  into  dully  ioi>tnci  as  we  do  witli  the  reoultw  of  n  bndly 
working  a«Hinl  onler  and,  year  In  ar«l  year  otu,  aeeinu  poverty, 
hviUkii'r.  nnd  nhnbhy  houilltg,  we  tend  to  com  hide  thiit  nothing 
changes,  that  ihr  poor  are  nlways  with  vis.  and  that  the  bt^st  we 
can  hope  for  Is  that  the  spirit  of  sweet  charity  will  work  with 
svilTlclent  nintinutty  to  smooth  over  the  outward  aide  of  Uio  con- 
ditions with  which  wo  deal. 

onsMii.  or  otarAJtt  MttsT  not  ri  *ontrn»  st  sociai  wosxia 
But  however  dl»cour««ed  we  may  havi  iMKXime,  this  gtiapol  of 
desimir  has  never  be#n  tivily  accepted  by  any  social  wtirker  worthy 
of  his  salt  It  rrpresenia  a  human  nuK)d  utter  the  lenslun  itf 
rlruggle  and  work,  but  it  has  never  KUiUed  us  in  our  actual  orea- 
tive  activity 

What  has  (juided  us  has  »v>en  the  belief  that  human  effort  and 
Iniman  will  not  only  could  cope  with  the  pn>hlems  created  l>y 
imr  dynamic  civiliastion  hut  also  find  solutions  for  them  That 
we  have  progressed ,  that  our  Ideals  and  our  work  are  not  In 
vain,  may  !>•  »ti»n  by  l<x^klng  backward  over  the  proyreas  we  havo 
made  during  the  pnst  quarter  century  the  j>erlod  since  thla 
orgnniiiation  was  founcUd  It  Is  well  thni  we  should  make  such 
a  frequent  aurvey  n«)  that  we  cnn  renlUe  thai  we  do  make  prog- 
ress, that  our  wtluilonn  are  put  into  practice,  and  that  the  rtason 
we  are  never  finished  with  our  work  is  because  we  live  In  a 
dynamic  world  where  new  problems,  new  dlfflcultles  srt  always 
lU'isinK, 

TICDOT  n008KV«l.T.  n.OROfC*  KXtl-rr,  JANf  AODAMe-Tintll  VIRION 

Let's  go  bnrk  25  or  30  years  and  try  to  recapture  the  flavor  of 
llbcrnl  thought  of  the  period.  Tlieodorc  Rooeevclt  was  then  in 
hu  prime  with  his  gift  for  word  coinage,  he  had  Inveighed 
against  t>oth  the  muckrakers  and  the  malefactors  of  great  wealth. 
He  was  also  emphasizing  ntttlonallr.m  with  a  fervor  that  drnmatlr-ed 
America  Like  a  later  Roosevelt,  he  recognleed  that  large  aggrega- 
tions of  economic  power  were  not  always  used  In  the  public  interest, 
nnd  at  times  he  expn>8»ed  very  forcibly  his  feeling  that  the  courts 
could  stand  some  revlAiun. 

Florence  Kclley  had  already  fixed  her  vlnlon  on  child  lalx^r  and 
had  Indicated  the  line  of  attack  she  would  follow,  the  same  lino 
many  of  us  were  prepared  to  adopt  without  question. 

It  IB  almost  presumptious  for  me.  In  this  fortim,  even  to  attempt 
to  outline  what  Jnne  Addams  stood  for- she  and  Hull  House  were 
usually  to  l>e  found  wherever  the  fighting  for  social  Justice  was 
the  hottest.  Instinctively  I  Identify  her  with  all  positive  pro- 
grams for  peace,  and  partlculnrly  with  city  youth.  Many,  many 
times  since  I  became  National  Youth  Admlnlotrntor  I  have  hod 
occasion  to  remember  the  stanch  beginnings  which  Jane  Addams 
made,  which,  us  In  Florence  Kelley's  caae,  ao  many  others  ware 
lo  follow. 

It  seems  as  If  1  have  always  been  hearing  about  the  necessity 
for  better  housing.  Dare  I  personally  remember  bock  to  103  2? 
Then  I  dare  to  remember  that  Paul  Kellogg  even  then  was  a 
housing  expert.  Borne  of  his  ltuilat«noeo  In  that  perlcxl  are  a 
part  of  every  major  argument  for  improved  shelter  that  I  havo 
read  In  the  years  that  havo  pa8ac<l. 

When  I  read  today  of  the  Harlan,  Ky.,  trial,  or  about  aomo 
new  expreaslon  of  Mayor  Hague's  dlcutorshlp.  one  name  springs 
Instantly  to  mind,  beoauae.  even  :;i5  years  ago,  Roger  Baldwin  was 
daring  to  Instltutlonallao  tho  fight  for  civil  liberties. 

Ana  I  often  think,  whenever  I  aoe  John  Kingabury,  how  many 
years  have  passed  since  he  began  tirglng  public  health  and 
public  medicine.  It  was  John  Kingsbury,  yuu  will  ramamber,  who 
organised  tho  oomnUttee  on  safety  after  the  Trumglo  Mhiriwalst 
fire,  out  of  which  New  York  State  legislation  creatMl  a  labor 
rteparimenl,  and  tho  FU'O  Prevouilun  Bureau  of  Now  York  City 
emerged 

Jltil.l.  MO<«RRN  MADE  nSAMATIC  AWlAt  ms  RrTTtll  BTANDARIW  OF  l.lVTItO 

Tho  campaign  of  1013,  the  yesr  after  your  organlnailon  was 
founded,  serves  as  a  convenient  milestone  to  meacurt  the  distanoe 
we  have  iravrled  In  that  year  the  Bull  Moose  Progressiva  Party 
took  over  bodily  the  standards-of-llving  and  labor  plstiorm  for- 
mulated by  the  National  Contoronce  of  Uharliles  and  Correction 
at  Cleveland  The  DemiK^rsllo  Party,  under  Wilson,  slao  oham- 
nionod  the  same  things  thoir  only  nKTerenoo  lay  In  their  speciAe 
imatment  for  certain  problems  liko  monopoly. 

Roth  of  these  parties  attacked  tho  maJdistributlon  of  Ineome 
and  tho  canoentratiun  nf  power  In  the  hands  uf  like  tew  Ikith 
deplored  the  blmklng  of  the  uath  of  social  reform  b*  a  Judiciary 
tinresponsivo  to  the  times.  Both  (mrtias  (iledged  tnemseivas  to 
break  the  grip  of  tho  money  |)ower  on  the  farmer  and  ihe  amaii- 
biislness  man,  boili  plMlueti  themselves  to  raise  the  condition  of 
the  inasa«>a.  elimlnato  child  labor,  long  hours,  and  mlaerablo  pay. 

All  of  these  things  had  been  aglUted  ainie  the  daya  of  the 
IHipullsts  and  the  Oiangers  and  they  iheroiuie  bulked  so  largo  in 
the  public  lulhd  llinl  the  puillloal  patties  were  fluaUy  furtiea  to 
deal  with  ihcm 

stK'jAi.  wrmitRRs  AoiTATt  ms  RRTtmrrT  w  MAsaas 

Tliere  were  other  things  for  whK-h  the  aorial  workera  were  aft* 
tntlng  thnt  were  not  taken  uvor  in  the  political  platforms  of  IvTi. 
Ihe  MOdal  workers  were  agitating  loi  svcuriiy  ngnlnat  ua«mplo|* 
metit,  security  against  old  age,  security  against  sickness. 

Thry  wanted  goml  bousing. 

lliey  wanted  recreational  faoUiUes  tor  tho  poor— 4MaltB  and 
atursiiif  servioea. 
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tn  •eooomic  di«trM«  ttm)U(h   no 

Nttlon  v«t  111-bouwd.  tU-clotb^d. 

mora  thkn  a  third. 

JtopiAn   dTMimji   in  an  rr«  when  a 

Idokcd   upon  an  a  snclalUtic  de- 

pr^>p«rty,  wben  workmen's  comprnja- 

thr  courta  an  a  device  (or  ahUttng 

nee  and  InefllclPncy  of  the  worker 

»loyer.  and  when  factor;  Inspect, on 

jfT**t  traje<ly  of  the  Triangle  fire. 

their  Uvea  because  f*ctory  doors 


loll 


Tbeir  pioneer  acta  in  liie  um 
ben«At  of  the  moM  oX  people 


■erioua. 

noluyy.    the    vast   growth 


they    wer  > 


the  farmer  by  gn^Ur  credit 
•r%l  Tra<U  CommiMUoo  and  C 


1%ey  wanted  help  for  thoat 
fault  of  their  own 
They  ktMW  the  third  of  the 
Ul-fed— only  it  was  much 
But  all   these  things  were 
profTMstve  income  tax  was 
rice  for  destroylnf  private 
tion  was  itlU  looked  upon  by 
thf  consequences  of  the  nflgli||e 
to  his  ihnrty  and  elBcient  em 
was  K)  lax  as  to  produce  the 
In  which   147  working  girls 
w«r«  locked. 

Ttsuxmov*  AOVANCzs  trt  ttctinoloct— -ncit  rrrccr 
What  the  poUUc&l  parties  tuok  over,  they  did  make  a  uLart  on. 
The  ferment  of  reform  was  n<>t  futile.  Of  course,  wi-  now  know 
that  the  metMureb  they  passed  were  liuKlequate  to  meet  the  ktow- 
ion    problems    of    InaustnAlisin    and    oX    flxuinciai    coocentratlon. 

of  the  power  of  the  8t4te  for  ihe 
vere  limited  by  U^eir  un4entaikcling 
and  by  the  limited  t«chnlqu<s  available  They  oould  not  know 
thst  the  difficulties  they  fa^ed  would  become  inlTiittely  moro 
They  could  not  fur«i»>e  the  tremendous  advtuure  in  tech- 
clusters  of  economic  and  finaucial 
power,  the  war  InOattun  and  Its  consequences,  the  ajtricuJturtU 
revolution,  and  tlio  cauuitroplilc  levels  of  unemploymoiit  ol  later 
could  nut  lurctc^  all  these  things  because  ihey  b<> 
doing    would    itop    this    iturt    of 


years      They 
Ueved    the    things 
development. 

oaasT  AovutcB  tk  labo*  L^tra;  kaivxr  or  social  LaDisuknoN 
But  we  must  not  belittle  «hat  they  did  accomplish.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  did  do  an  my  with  part  of  the  deviJilsh  mecha- 
nUm  for  incpwulng  ootM:eotra»d  wealth  and  the  power  of  money. 
It  did  looaan  the  creditor's  nqoee  oa  small  business  axid  the  areas 
uuutde  New  York. 

TTis    Prderal   ^rm   Loan    Wet   did    nruUca   life    more   livable   for 


kt  half  the  previous  cost.    The  Ped- 

ayton  Antitrust  Acts— toadequatc  us 
they  later  proved  to  be-~did  Drovtde  an  attack  on  muiiupiily 

Th9  welfare  of  labor  was  tnhaoced  by  sstabluhmetit  of  a  De- 
partment of  LAhor.  indudlntf  a  Children's  Bureau,  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Clayton  Act  declaring  labor  was  not  a  cunuivixlity,  by 
the  La  roltotte  seameus  blil.  fraeing  maritime  worksrs  from  tlie 
tyranny  of  their  overiMrs,  ly  the  Adamsun  Att  eaLtkblishiUK  a 
baste  i-hotv  day  for  ratiroa*  labor,  and.  even  though  lai<r  de< 
olared  uncoaatltuUoaal.  by  U«  ChxUX  Labor  A^it  aiut  the  Uiauict 
of  Columbia  lAliUmum  Wage  Act. 

The  Atalea  were  Included  in  this  iweep  of  locUl  Iraislatlon. 
Minimum-waft  laws,  maiiir  um-hour  laws,  safety  «nd  heivlth 
iiMMurw,  MM  workiMn'a  eot  vpanaatmn  law*  are  all  |Hin  of  tue 
Ivarveet  of  what  wert  tlMA  ec  oaldared  radical  maasureg. 

ITV   «*■: 


•LOCK  me  0*  Miwai 

The  harvMt  of  aoeiai  l«fftat4kion  «m  slowed  down  \^f  the  ihivk 
'<f  the  Wi>rld  War  and  then  wwept  aalde  alnvMt  entlfi'ly  by  the 
wave  of  praeuefiiy  that  oame  from  the  greai<w«  pvunn-prinMng  *%• 
pMidUurea  that  AmerMa  had  ever  Man  till  then  In  the  4  war 
yMTt  Itll  tl»lt,  1117,  iBlg,  I, ret  the  warring  eoumrtes  of  RvmuM 
and  then  Ameriea  iMali  peure  I  out  a  lotden  flood  o(  over  •eo.ixw, 
OOOMO  la  war  ordan.  Undai  Ihaae  eiroumstanoes  \m>p\9  lu>t  tu- 
ttreat  in  raCum  legtslallon. 

Why  worry  about  th«  raoncboitol  when  the  till  was  nverflnwing 
with  oacH  aa4  than  was  Boosy  to  hum?  With  wage«  soartnf  to 
uAdraamed-df  haigbta.  with  aeiBilngly  andleas  overtime,  the  dretuns 
of  plenty  appaared  to  have  baan  raaUaad  without  the  need  of 
hitter  struggles     Even  unionliatton  seemed  to  come  easy 

Aftar  the  war.  aa  rou  all  rac  Mmhar,  caaae  a  parlod  of  dlaiiluslon- 
ment  when  with  falling  price  i  and  large-acale  unemployment  we 
seamed  not  only  about  to  re;tirn  to  oiir  pre-war  dlfflctilUes  but 
•van  to  pay  tha  piper  for  >\ur  wartime  prosperity  spree.  The 
PreaMent%  eommlttaa  on  unai  aploymcnt,  after  oooXamng  with  the 
beat  eeonomle  minds  of  the  tlma.  dallvered  a  report  advocating 
public  worfcs.  More  advanced  ittidenta  of  the  social  problem  advo- 
cated social -aacTinty  Icglalatloi.  Bafore  anything  was  done,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  aecond  gmt  aplurgc  of  pump  priming,  fed  by 
the  tremendous  store  of  prl^'ate  capital  aocumtilated  from  war 
peoAts  aikl  ttadlitg  vi  outlet  1  n  the  accumulated  hottslng  shortage 
and  tn  the  Investment  opoorti  inltles  opetaed  up  by  the  sutomobUe. 
the  UlephctM.  the  spreading  uae  of  electrtc  power,  and  last,  but 
notlaaat.  foreign  toaaa.  In  t  m  eoceeedlng  wave  of  prosperity  all 
dee  Ire  for  eodal  reform  eeemtd  to  vanish  In  the  profits  of  nor- 
malcy Bvan  the  Supreme  Ct  urt  went  back  to  normalcy— throw- 
tng  out  Ui  suecaealOD  the  Child  Labor  and  Iftnlmum  Wage  Acts 
and  eBstfcuIaUng  the  Federal  Trade  OommlsBlon.  To  paraphraae 
Mr  Oooley.  the  Supreme  Gout  followed  the  economic  returns. 
■VT  WAB  moarau  nr  was  MSTsaiALLT  ezai. 

And  here  I  want  to  say  that  this  wartime  and  post-war 
prosperity,  although  It  did  no;  last,  was  quite  real  while  It  lasted. 

There  waa  notaing  hctitloiis  about  the  houses  we  buUt.  the 
roads  we  laid  down,  the  autcmobtles  we  manufactured. 

Tb«  standard  of  Itvlag  of  our  people  rose  higher  and  faster 
during  this  period  than  at  any  other  time.  Tou  acid  I  lived 
through  this  period;   we  knew   what  happened. 

We  dont  naed  the  academic  vertflcatlon  ot  the  Committee  cm 
Recent    Economic   Changes   aid   other   glowing   acoounta   og   our 


economic   prorrwus   which   flowe<l   In  a  seemingly  endlees  itrecm 
from  our  pre*w 

BCT    TKrSi:     WXtLt    rr^NDAICENTAl,     DlfTTCtTtTTES 

The  pro«p<riiy  w;i«  very  real  but  their  were  many  persons  who 
weri"  ft^nulnely  dimirbed  They  sen-ied  the  preBcnce  of  funda- 
mental dlfflcultiea  m  our  economic  system  and  felt  very  deJlnltciy 
that  This  prouperou.s  period  v. as  an  ideal  time  for  correction  and 
rectification  of  the  dtfflculties  A«  you  and  I  know,  very  Uttle 
aitrrit.un  wiv*  ^'.'.t-:;  I"  lh'-.M'  xlij  prop<jseU  changes  in  the  dls- 
trlbutl' n  of  incorr.e  which  woiUd  permit  our  workers  to  continue 
to  buy  the  prrxiucta  of  cur  fac tonus  und  farms.  Tlie  economic 
machine  wa&  f,ear''cl  v.p  ^o  n  .'".l,;h  rrite  of  spet'cl  ani  the  rb.Ui  at 
which  'ho  country  w;ui  travi.llng  tcudtd  to  blur  the  rockinesa 
of  the  road 

We  *-now  now  that  we  <!hould  hav  u.«ied  the  efficiency  of  the 
m.Lct..j,e  m  a  v.uy  Ui.il  wouM  atlU  to  r^Jier  tiiuu  subtract  from 
the  lum-.brr  nf  vmrltcrs 

We  kn  )w  r.'  'v  th.it  ve  should  h.ivc  been  making  preparatloa 
for  periods  In  which   bu.sines.^*  activity  would  grow  loss. 

Wo  know  now  a.,  m.inv  Uberalii  knew  then,  that  It  was  a 
loRiral  time  for  ihe  adoption  of  soclaJ-sccuriiy  moiisures  so  that 
when  thli  economir  machine  ran  at  a  slower  rate  the  bumps 
wovUd  not  be  so  notlrenble 

Amid  'he  rhcru.^  of  applaii.se  that  arose  In  this  new  era  of  pros- 
perity of  the  abolition  cf  poverty,  a  chicken  in  every  pot,  there 
were  a  few  dl.-rnrtlant  nuVs  Thuj<  I.  N,  Rublnow  depiored  that 
"there  Is  at  this  m.)mer.t  no  very  active  movemciit  for  socu\l  in- 
«uri\nce  A  dlrrnunRlrrT  .tflpect  of  the  Rlluntlen  Ls  the  compara- 
tive meni.'v  rf  til'-  prore,-,!' n  of  socliii  worlt  with  regard  to  tha 
leui-sliitive  pr<  gram  l\\  .\pri!  1927  the  Ainerii  an  Associallci  for 
Old-Age  Security  wnn  orfjanlz-ed  A  year  later,  In  April  1028, 
your  orgsnlRRtlon  wiu  ho  conscious  of  the  danger  that  faced  the 
country  thaf  you  app<iinti<d  n  commit  tee  to  study  unemployment 
and  Its  eonnequenee*  Ttie  committee  wrs  heudeil  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  preaent  meeting  In  the  December  meetlnu  of  Con- 
Itreas.  Senator  Wacnvh  introduced  a  hill  for  a  program  of  public 
works  designed    to   (itt\b!llM<   emplnyroent 

In  the  tpring  of  lft?0  the  Onvernment  at  Washington,  desplta 
ii»  inisacr.-taire  attitude  »>ecame  so  alarmed  at  the  runaway  iitock- 
market  boom  thnl  it  attempted  a  modicum  of  control  through 
credit  contraction  vialnir  the  power't  let  up  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  But  this  eleventh  hnur  intervention  was  unsucreasful. 
T»>e  itock  market  t\fter  a  period  of  hosltation,  rose  to  svcn  dl«- 
aler  heights  and  thei^  to  pvei7h*>dy'»  connternatuiu.  craiheU  la 
tX'lcilKir  lUM  The  husineas  Ueehte  which  followed  was  fed  by  a 
ronunujvH  i«rrii»»  of  iii>tn<'s'U,'  und  foreign  crashes  The  »logans  of 
the  twenties  with  U»eir  promise  of  endless  prosperity  were  hoard  b'i 
more 

In  their  nlore  we  hart  bread  lines,  apple  seners  at  the  itraet 
corner*  smile  button*  «t\(t  Boner  Ilrthton  a  rather  cheerless  proph- 
ecy (hat  "we  nie  fi.ii  on  our  b«cki«  and  the  only  way  wt  oan 
Iwik    M   up" 

ntii  wAt»n«  ei'T  I  (imi  imtAn  UMU*  ano  pmtituhom 
T^^ere  were  many  *li"  felt  it  wt.«  nil  an  evil  dream-  -a  dream 
thnt  iiHiUt  l>e  ituKto  U)  Vtti^lAii  by  repealUig  t'lurrssly  the  Covio 
formula,  Day  U;  d.iy  in  < -ery  wuy  we  are  tel'ing  better  and 
iietier,"  or  lUMiver't  f(irmuU,  "Frospsirity  la  justj  around  the  oor- 
nrr,  '  In  a  way  1  (-ua  t  bliuiie  these  proiils,  (or  after  aU  was  not 
American  labor  the  «>ent,  In  the  wnrldl  Wwren't  our  granaries 
ami  wurrhouse*  ti\)riitini,t  with  wlieni  curn.  and  oottouT  Did  we 
im'  liuve  linuileKN  «\i|ij.iir«  i>(  uil.  iron,  coal,  und  t'opt>er  In  our 
wells  nnrt  inmes'  Wrns  nut  our  factories  the  best  c<iuipj)cd  i>nd 
mom  emnen"  In  the  world,'  Were  nut  our  businessmen  the  mof, 
entrrpruina'  Had  not  we  reduced  our  national  debt  while  the 
debts  of  Till  the  natums  were  increaslrvg?  Did  we  not  have  a  vast 
•tore  of  gold?  Ar.d  was  not  Indtjstry  unshsckled  and  free'  And 
were  we  not  uncontaminated  by  paternalistic  doles,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  and  all  the  blighting  Interferences  of  European 
governmenU?     Even  our  taxea  were  low. 

In  spite  of  «n  these  advantages  we  had  the  largest  volume  of 
unemployment,  the  longest  breadlinea.  the  greatest  amount  of 
distress  and  destitution  I  am  not  an  economist.  I  am  not  one 
wha<»e  business  it  Us  to  probe  Into  the  vitals  of  our  economic 
organism  in  order  to  discover  what  strange  btig.  what  organic 
derangement  Is  responsible  for  the  social  lUe. 

In  the  course  of  my  work,  I  have  observed,  I  have  read  about, 
and  I  have  discussed  the  causes  of  these  vast  disturbances  called 
btBlnesa  CTcles  I  have  had  come  across  my  desk  a  continuous 
stream  of  reports,  studies,  memoranda,  the  burden  of  whoee  find- 
ings can  be  summed  up  under  these  heads;  The  passing  erf  the 
frontier,  liisufflcient  purchasing  power  In  the  hands  of  consumera, 
the  concentration  of  economic  power,  the  Impact  of  technology 
the  de.slre  for  endless  accumulaUon  of  property  divorced  from 
social  purpose  or  ecoaomic  needs.  But  the  greatest  of  thciie  is 
lack  of  buying  power. 

U)NG    BKFORX    192»    TWOtS    WAS    DTf«MPLOTlCnrr— AITO    ICNOaH) 

I  read  constantly  that  our  reoeMlons  and  depreiwlons  are  due  to 
lack  of  Investment  that  business  is  afraid  of  government  and 
therefore  dares  not  risk  Its  capital  and  that  If  only  the  Govern- 
ment would  cancel  all  Its  regulations,  private  enterprise  would 
Immediately  put  all  the  u-n«»mploved  to  work  I  have  difficulty  In 
accepting  this  pretty  theory,  because  that  is  exactly  what  It  Is. 
Long-  before  192J>.  there  wns  an  unemployment  problem  as  you  and 
I  so  well  know      It  was  the  fashion  of  the  tunes  to  Ignore  it  and 
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civic  leaders  either  denied  Its  existence  or  raised  up  constitutional 
reasons  why  the  Oovemment  could  do  nothlnn  atxiut  u  All  dur- 
Ini:  the  [)rosj>erovis  twenties  there  wiis  a  lag  between  n-n^mplovment 
and  the  unemployment  caused  by  the  fast  pace  at  which  new  nia- 
chinee  and  new  proces-'ses  were  displacing  workers  Dvirlnn  this 
period  also  the  farmer  wras  hovUur  lncrea.sod  difficulty  because  hw 
prices  were  so  much  out  of  line  with  the  prices  of  the  things  he 
bought  from  Ind;istrle8  that  controlled  their  prices 

People  with  savings  thought  they  WTre  buying  sound  securities 
and  that  their  Investments  were  being  used  to  expand  America's 
capacity  to  produce,  A,s  we  know  now,  a  larpe  part  of  these  sav- 
InuB  were  never  spent  for  plants,  machinery,  aiid  new  equipment 
nor  weri"  they  u.sed  to  reduce  the  costs  and  prico«  of  the  things 
which  consumers  so  badly  needed.  There  was  a  lack  of  real  m- 
vi'Slmenf  In  this  period,  too,  which  Is  only  another  way  of  istayinK 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  purchasing  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
people 

The  Brookings  Institution.  In  Its  four- volume  study,  showed 
thi»  lack  of  Invostment  In  such  exact  U'rms  that  any  layman  can 
understand  It,  Even  In  1029  when  115,000.000,000  were  saved  only 
$6  00<.),000,000  were  being  spent  for  unglble  expansion  of  the  Nation  » 
productive  system.  Stuart  Chase.  In  what  I  hope  is  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  article  In  the  November  1935  liwue  of  the  Survey  Graphic, 
dlgetited  these  Brookings  studies  in  the  clearest  preseutatluu  I 
have  ever  seen, 

I  earnestly  suggest  that  when  you  are  disturbed  by  all  the  com- 
plnini  that  the  Government  Is  Interfering  with  private  enterprise 
and  that  It  Is  shackling  business  so  that  It  cannot  produce,  you 
go  back  and  read  this  Stuart  Chase  article.  At  W  P.  A.  we  have 
made  si)eclal  studies  which  pursue  further  and  bring  up  to  date 
many  of  the  lines  of  inquiry  which  the  Brookmgs  InsUtuiion 
pursued  and  In  every  case  the  new  study  has  served  to  emphasise 
what  the  Brookings  Institution  found  out,  nanwly  and  to  wit. 
that  the  root  of  our  troubles  lies  in  Inadequate  buying  power 
among  the  masses  of  the  people 

aacnoNmoN  st  oovmirMKirr  or  RCBroNsniii.TTisa 

The  obverse  side  of  Insufldclent  purchasing  power  Is  unemploy- 
ment To  my  mind  the  greatest  single  determination  of  national 
policy  has  been  the  recognition  by  the  Tederal  Government  of  the 
fund-imental  right  to  wcrk  and  the  Government's  responstbllUy 
for  the  security  of  the  people  Since  1983  this  responsibility  hah 
been  partially  accepted  with  the  various  relief  and  works  nro- 
gratns  And  in  tht  main  lhi>se  policies  looklnn  toward  redistribu- 
tion of  income,  toward  more  equitable  tiuatlon,  toward  wupo 
and  hour  leRlslatlon,  toward  security-exchange  reBUl»'i»'n.  ^^"ve 
bert\  aimed  at  overcuniing  this  failure  of  savmus  to  rcjuHl  invest- 
niejit  which  every  so  often  piles  up  unsold  Inventories  and  irtlr 
men  After  all  Oovfrnmeni  Bj>*ndlng  Is  snother  way  to  eom- 
pensnte  for  the  fallvire  of  the  btisineas  system  to  rmplny  all  those 
who  want  work 

I  have  tried  to  sketch  tonight  some  pari  of  what  I  believe  has 
haiipened  to  the  llljeral  progrum  in  the  last  quarter  century  I 
hope  I  hove  been  able  to  bring  out  what  is  very  clear  to  me 
that  there  has  been  n  greater  consistenty  in  purpose  Bmong  "i'' 
liberals  than  Is  generally  recngniied  It  has  come  t<i  be  the  usual 
thing  to  sroa  at  the  liberal  and  to  sny  that  he  tires  very  eoslly 
I  may  have  conlribtited  to  this  tendency  myself  m  moments  of 
Impntirnce,  hut  timr  and  timp  aguln  I  have  been  strtick  with  the 
persistence  of  the  liberal  program.  Sometimes  the  leaders  fall  or 
pass  on  and  there  is  no  eager  and  competent  hand  to  take  up 
thp  banner  Sometimes  the  march  toward  fumilment  nf  a  llbernl 
hope  leads  vis  into  Uie  wlldsrneas  and  our  closed  ranks  are  dis- 
persed But  sonn  again  there  Is  a  rallying  point,  the  ranks  arc 
reformed   and  the  march  Is  on  again, 

More  and  more  the  rallying  points  are  to  be  found  In  government, 

LAROa-aCALI   MOU8IN0   IS   NBCCSaARY 

Lets  look  at  some  of  the  unfinished  business  Housing  Is  on 
excellent  example  There  Is  still  common  agreement  that  the  main 
purpose  of  housing  Is  to  furnish  satisfactory  shelter.  You  and  I 
can  recall  that  26  years  ago  no  quesUons  were  ever  raised  as  to  the 
hlRh  advisability  of  home  ownership.  No  one  seemed  to  question 
at  that  time  of  relative  stability  of  Jobs  that  every  man  should  be 
planning  to  own  his  own  home.  Now  there  Is  a  very  large  body  of 
opinion  based  on  the  tragic  experiences  of  home  owners  In  recent 
years  which  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  rental  housing.  In  1912 
a  home  was  regarded  strictly  as  shelter,  but  today  It  is  more  than 
shelter — it  Is  a  place  where  a  whole  host  of  utilities  and  services 
are  enjoyed  which  In  cost  and  Importance  tend  to  equal  that  of  the 
physical  frame. 

We  thought  we  knew,  as  Jacob  Rlis  and  Jane  Addams  and  every 
settlement  worker  knew.  Just  exactly  what  we  meant  by  slum 
clenrance.  but  now  there  are  many  schools  of  thought.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  very  preestire  of  increasing  population  and  Immi- 
gration forced  the  building  of  new  housing.  Today  practically  all 
the  population  can  be  housed,  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
people  we  are  interested  In  are  living  In  hand-me-downs.  Large- 
scale  housing,  as  we  talk  about  It  now,  was  an  unknown  quantity 
when  Paul  Kellogg  was  so  Intelligently  Virglng  the  necessity  for 
better  housing. 

Until  quite  nKrently  we  did  not  see  In  clear  outline  the  Important 
part  which  the  building  of  houses  plays  In  giving  emplo3rmeut  and 
calling  into  play  vast  quantities  of  savings. 

Right  now  we  know  that  If  by  some  magic  formula  we  could  get 
•3.000.000.000  of  new  housing  in  the  next  year,  a  great  strain  would 
be  lifted  from  the  Govemnienfs  mechanism  of  employment  and 
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investment   and  lnten.se  vigor  In  business  activity  would  take  place 

all  aluiiK  the  iinr 

M,*.S.«;  PBOnt-rnoN  or   HOfSINO   not  TET  OB0A^fI7^.D 

\Vr  can  h.ivr  reiv.sonably  adequate  housing  any  time  that  we  as 
a  Nu'lo:'.  di  ctdc  TIti  EngUivli  experience  shows  this  The  decision 
lb  delayed  b<cr,use  l'  wi  uld  involve  a  departure  from  seme  of  the 
clo&<'ly  held  American  tenets.  The  market  for  new  housing,  which 
is  a  golden  market  of  many  billions  of  dollars.  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
low-lrcnnc  groups  To  house  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
nrcordlng  to  Xhv  -standard?  of  1030,  2,000,000  new  dwellings  would 
be  required,  hut  these  are  all  needed  by  people  who  can  pay  130  or 
loss  per  month  for  rent  or  rent  equivalent  To  date  there  Is  no 
v^-ell-rrcofiu^ecl  plan  for  hou.'=;lnp  In  large  quantities  that  can  be 
constructed  for  rent  or  sale  at  9^0  a  month  There  Is  no  well- 
defined  industry  which  could  handle  the  building  of  2,000,000  new 
units  There  is  no  bp.sis  for  punrBntee  of  annual  wages  which 
might  permit  lower  wage  costs  The  structxjre  of  the  many  separate 
bulldlng-materlftl  Industries,  whose  products  In  the  average  hou.se 
cost  twice  as  much  as  the  labor  costs.  Is  not  geared  to  giving  the 
advantivges  of  mu-ss  production  so  that  |30-a-month  housing  con  be 
attained 

Because  It  la  acutely  Important  that  low-Income  groups  get 
decent  housing,  ond  b«»cau.se  it  Is  acutely  Important  that  the 
country  get  the  business  activity  and  employment  that  goes  with 
the  high  level  of  home  construction,  many  persons  and  groups 
are  urging  the  Government  to  cut  promptly  through  the  many 
deterrents  and  either  have  new  housing  built  by  the  Government 
or  hsve  the  Government  grant  subsidies  and  concessions  which 
would  intiure  the  building  of  new  homes  Problems  that  confront 
a  government  In  making  this  choice  are  far  different  from  those 
that  were  apparent  in  1U12.  but  the  basic  concept  that  more  and 
better  housing  is  needed  rcmuins  Jtist  as  Implicit. 

MONOrOLT — A«S    VTX   ABUOtT?      TEDDY    KOOSXVSLT    OUTIUS    NrW    OBALCM 

IN     LANOUACB 

The  same  thing  Is  true  with  regard  to  the  modern  version  of 
that  problem  which  is  loosely  defined  as  monopoly  A  (juarter  of 
a  century  ago  every  progressive  program  contained  some  proposal 
for  dealing  with  monopoly  TTie  Bhrrnvan  Act  had  been  on  the 
books  for  many  years,  but  a  series  of  adverse  court  decisions  had 
destroyed  mt»i  of  the  hopes  that  hud  acconu>anled  Its  pnsteage 
Beginning  with  the  turn  of  the  century  and  led  by  the  House  of 
Morgan,  the  various  Wall  Street  houses  had  been  bringing  the 
main  Industries  of  the  country  Into  gigantic  trusts  and  mergers. 
all  of  which  hud  the  sliiKle  nurixMie  of  cuntioUing  prices  and  pro- 
duction Tetldy  HooseveM  hurl  mode  derti(tatory  remarks  abovil 
mono)H)lles  thnl  Hob  Jackson  and  Han)ld  Ickes  have  never 
e<ivittlrd  The  progressives  imd  l)een  seartrhlng  out  the  sources  of 
economic  power  In  the  Industrial  einnires.  In  the  Money  'lYust,  in 
railruiMis  and  had  found  many  rvlasniMNi  of  abuse  upon  which 
their  antlmononuly  plank  eotild  be  based  A  Princeton  proteesor. 
who  was  slMirtly  to  lie  the  wartime  President,  was  listening  to 
the  advice  i»f  radicals  Ilk*  Iaiuis  llrandfis  and  planning  a  Peorral 
Trade  Commission  which  would  discipline  business  priwtiees, 
CX'Uipus,  which  had  a  very  definite  meaning  for  us  then,  wotild 
simrcely  l>e  rt^ogniwKl  bv  the  youivfsters  of  today  who  are  talk- 
ing alKnil  rigid  prices  and  "ollgopoUei," 

The  National  JInme  Library  Ptmndatlon  has  Just  republished 
Wealth  Versiis  Commonwealih  The  part  which  deals  with  the 
ba»lc  conflict  nf  liberty  and  monopoly  still  reads  as  one  of  the  best 
battle  rrles  ever  sounded  Only  when  the  story  of  the  great 
nu)no|xily,  ml,  is  mad  in  detail  does  one  come  to  realire  that  the 
strictures  whieh  monoi>oly  once  laid  on  the  public  are  not  the 
same  strictures  of  today  Cruel,  ruthless  destruction  of  competi- 
tors was  the  aim  of  the  early  trusts,  and  their  practices  were  all 
too  vividly  apparent 

The  hesry  hand  of  monopoly  is  still  upon  our  society,  and  It  is 
Increasingly  apparent  that  we  cannot  have  a  fret,  vigorous  system 
unless  that  hand  Is  removed.  More  and  more  In  large  and  stra- 
tegic areas  there  Is  a  concentration  of  control  which,  though  It  Is 
far  removed  from  the  sight  of  the  general  population,  continues  to 
dominate  markets  and  men.  More  than  3S  percent  by  value  of  the 
products  as  they  are  exchanged  at  wholesale  were  higher  In  price 
last  April  than  they  were  a  year  before,  despite  the  devastating 
drop  m  business.  Back  of  most  of  these  controlled  prices  Is  a  con- 
centration of  ownership  and  direction  which  permits  the  managers 
of  Industry  to  decide  In  favor  of  price  maintenance  as  against  giv- 
ing employment.  Undoubtedly  the  monopolies  of  early  years 
played  an  important  part  In  the  upe  and  downs  of  business,  but 
the  vigorouB  rate  of  growth  of  the  country  helped  to  compensate. 

At  the  present  time  practically  every  Industry,  by  reason  of  Its  very 
concentration,  Is  able  to  prevent  the  free  flow  of  trade  if  that 
trade  Is  not  able  to  pay  monopoly  prices.  The  steel  Indvistry  has 
maintained  Its  prices,  though  Its  production  has  fallen  to  25  per- 
cent ol  capacity  and  the  pay  rolls  of  Its  workers  have  fallen  55 
percent  since  last  year.  In  recent  years  this  type  of  policy, 
which  is  a  policy  of  scarcity  and  restriction,  has  been  Increasing, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  load  which  our  organization  has  to  carry 
Is  traceable  to  this  scarcity  policy.  If  we  are  to  have  again  the 
dynamic  quality  of  growth,  it  seems  patent  and  essential  that 
private  enterprise  be  conducted  on  a  basis  of  free  competition  or 
Its  equivalent.  Here  again  emphasis  has  been  shifted  away  from 
the  impact  on  the  Individual  competitor  to  the  Influence  of  con- 
centrated control  in  the  eccnomic  system  The  nature  of  this 
Influence  has  shifted,  but  It  is  the  same  old  problem  of  wealth 
versus  commonwealth. 
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We  thcmght  In  1W3  that  th^ 
that  <  f  control  of  natural 
fl|;ht   was  vividly   in  our   minc^ 
had  a  better  money  and  bank 
power  of  ^all  Stre<>t    and  if  w< 
every   State    and    perhaps   a 
well      Perhaps   we    were  right 
but    I    kn.  w    t.)day    that   publ 
mark    that  a  reduction  of  tar 
slone  will  not  break  the  trustj 
which  ft.Tect  our  pe"ple  so  dl 
•-tie  n:i*ural  reJ!Oi:rce»  but  thca 
things  '*e  must   have  for  our 

Takp  another  case      People  i 
liberals    were    always    In    the 
put    State    and     lucal 
I    can     recall    many    ent 
p<sM:ble    the    selection    of    cit] 
cities        I    can    recall     that 
en  luteal    for     mjikir.ij    State 
were    always   planless   political 
bureaus    to    be    coasoiidatcd 
the    economies   of   centralized 
ments    viere    reorganized    wi 
Uke    Lowden    in    Illinois 
New    York,    and    Byrd    in    Vlx 
callini;    into    action    the    best 
procedure.     In  each  case  then 
ening  of  powers  of  the  ree 

matAL    GOVZSMMKXT 

For    many    Presidential 
Federal    Qovernaient    is    badlir 
necessity  U  particularly  visible 
ties  thru-si  on  G<.)vernment  hi 
new  a^ncles.  many  of  whose 
to    those   at   ei'tabliahed 
reori^ntzatiOD    of    the    Federal 
drafted    by    a    committee    con 
QuUck.  all  names  familiar  to 
the    development   of    better 
As  you  know    the  bill  embody 
and   the  threat  of  dictatorshi 
greas  seemed  unwUlmg  to  vesfc 
Chief  Executive. 

I    bring    this    topic    forward 
proposal    and    not    merely    to 
taken   place.     The  coniroversj 
tlan   of   the   reomanlzation 
nature   of   the   task   entrusted 
many   of   these   administrator: 
has    an    acute    sense    of     the 
revolve   around   hi.s   Job 
newly    bom    bureaucrats   like 
from    the   outside,   a   feeling 
emmentai  power  must  constujn 
of   dictation      A!!    the   Jealoui 
tutlons  la  not  to  be  found  ou 
pulling    and    tugging    betwee 
Komg   far   enough   to   make   i 
recognition  that  a  free 
will  of  its  officials  on  the  peo{^l 

In    the    form    In    which 
there    is    nothing    to   suggest 
propiun    for   complete    rem 
evidence    that    these    policies 
thought    looking    toward    a 
pointed  out  earlier,  the 
continuations    of    the    n\etho^ 
applied    to    new    problems 
problems,    they    were    thrust 
govemmenf    because    the 
derives  almo«t  entirely  from 

The  substitution  of  the 
home  mortcBgee  was  not  a 
liberal   program.     The   preaent 
arose   out  of  the   desperate 
and  certainly  those  of  ua  here 
work  tiieac  many  years  cannc^ 
affo  the  basis  for  the  wide 
and  other  Federal  or^anlxAtlonj 
It  has  not  been  dlfBcult  for  rxu 
central  thesis  In  these  prognui^ 
have  a  common  basis  In  that 
protection  of  the  mass  of  our 

The  problems  as  such  are  not 
their   magnitude   and   slgnlfl 
or  "»3  or    73      One  thing  is 
emment  tn  every  indtu  trial 
degrees  of  responsibilities 
periods. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
us  ha>-e  an  awareness  that  In 
or  uneconomic  practices  very 
far  a  central  governnnent  shoiJd 
nature  of  the  Intervention  art 
guve'unMQts  have  faced  in  the 


monopoly  problem  was  principally 

because  the  Ptnchot-Ballmger 

We   tended   to  think   that   if   we 

ng  system  which  would  destroy  the 

had  publlc-utUitles  commissions  In 

uctlon    in   the   tariff,   all    might    be 

and  I   like  to  think  that  we   were. 

c-utiUty   regulation   ha.s   missed    its 

on  the  part  of  the  United  States 

and  that  the  principal  monopolies 

are  nit  those  which  have  stolen 

nduitnes  which  cianulacture  the 

andard  of  living. 

fho  call  them.^elves  proRressives  and 

very    forefront    of     movements     to 

nta    on    a    better    business    b:isis 

fr'.cnds    who    h»>lped    to     make 

managers    for    some    uf    our    great 

ive    support    could    alwnys    be 

governments    more    efflcieTit.       There 

divisions    to   be   planned,   duplicate 

eliminated.      Everyone    stood    fur 

purchasing.      Several    State    govern- 

generous    public    approval       Men 

in    Pennsylvania.    Al    Smith    m 

mla    attracted    public    attention    by 

thought    on    public    adraini-stration 

was  a  direction  toward  a  strvngth- 

executive 


pi  ogressi 


>r 


SADLT    NZKOS    RIOECANlZ.*TlDN 

it    has    been    evident    that    the 
In    need    of    reorganization       The 
now  because  the  new  res{x>nslbili- 
ve  brought  Into  exi.stence  numerous 
powers  and  respxinsibilitias  are  equ.il 
Departments      The    proposal    for 
adm.inistratlve    management    was 
posed    of    Merrlam.    Brownlow.    and 
you  as  having  been  identified  witn 
ocedures   for    public   adminstration. 
ng  their  recommendation  was  killed 
was  assigned  as  the  reas<^n.     Con- 
larger  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
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not   to   discuss   the    merits   of    the 

Instance    again    a    .shift    which    nas 

which  was  provoked   m   consid:-ra- 

served   to  emphasize   the   dencate 

to   public   admimstratcrs.     I   know 

and   I   can   tell    you   that   each   one 

higher    political    ImpucatioiiJi    th<»t 

is  always  present,   parncalarly   in 

myself    who    are   so    recently    come 

1  hat    the   extent  of   exercise   of   gov- 

Lly  be  weighed  against  the  danger 

for  protection  of   American    Instl- 

iide  government.     There  is  always  a 

recognition    of    the    necessity    for 

new   policy    really    efTectlve    and   a 

must  not  Inapose  the  private 

e. 

g(  vemmental    policies    have    emerged 

"at   there   was   a   full    and    positive 

g  of   government.     There   is   more 

represent   an    adaptation   of   liberal 

•  >Iutlon    of    crucial    problems      As    I 

decided  upon  In  the  main  were 

previously    adopted.     They    were 

particularly    new    Intensities    of 

>n    government.     I   say    "thrust    on 

of    the    securities    market 

excesses  of  these  markieU. 

as  a  creditor  for  farm  and 

plank   In  any   progressive   or 

form   of  the   agricultural   program 

uibalanoed   condition   In   agrlcuJcure. 

RTho  have  been  Identified  with  social 

find  In  the  thinking  of  25  years 

am  of  w<a-k  relief  whlcii  W   P.  A. 

are  carrying  on  at  the  present  time. 

to  trace,  however   the  origin  of  the 

to  liberal  antecedents.    All  policies 

y  have  been  devised  for  the  general 

ople. 

peculiar  to  the  present  time  though 

nee   may   have   changed  since    1913 

inj-reaslngly  evident — the  central  gov- 

try  has  been  compelled  to  accept 

were  not  dreamed  of  In  earlier 


re  Ration 
tie 
Qo\  emment 
definite 


pre  gram 


f  eoplc 


cjnce 


ccunt 


gains  have  been  made  but  all  of 

many  cases  the  reform  of  unsocial 

often  did  not  go  far  enough      How 

1  intertene  and  what  should  l>e  the 

the  prime  questions  which  ceatra^l 

last  two  decades.     In  some  of  these 


countries  there  have  been  an  abandvTnment  of  personal  liberty  and 
a  destruction  of  the  individual  m  order  that  a  little  tighter  clasp 
on  the  reed  of  security  mii?ht  be  attained 

The  desperateness  of  many  situations  has  seemed  to  compel  the 
acceptance  of  the  dictatorship  philosophy  whose  contempt  for 
democracies  is  expressed  every  week  We.  in  this  country,  are 
taunted  constantly  with  the  inefficiencies  of  ma-ss  government. 
We  are  told  that  this  country  is  helpless  to  deal  with  Its  problems 
of  Insecurity  unie.s.s  it  is  pfpared  to  discard  outworn  and  senti- 
mental notions  concerning  the  individual  and  his  freedoms. 
Democracy  is  not  on  te.st  in  a  Fourth  of  July  rostrum.  It  is  on 
te.s*  every  day  th.it  it  allows  human  and  material  resources  to  be 
wasted 

n!a:n't^:n  f.mth  in  btll  of  rights 

The  Fedrral  O'  '.^rr^ment  face??  the  cla.sh  between  adequate 
authorry    to    di    ;i    p'oor    job    and    adequate    protection    of    the 


Amfr'.c.^n    phil'.sr 


■.'v    ti.TiP    it    moves    progressively      I    have 


no  fear  of  dictatorship  in  America  as  long  as  the  Government 
is  respon.=  iblp  to  the  people  There  is  a  fundamentaJ  difference 
between  dictatorship  and  leadership  which  is  the  fundamental  of 
re.sptinsibility  There  can  be  no  dictatorsh'p  in  this  country  so 
long  as  we  maintain  our  faith  In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  liberals 
have  been  asking  these  many  years  for  strong  leadership  which 
would  he  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people.  In  the  American 
scene  'he  Government  s  program  is  cnn.«tantiy  under  that  scrutiny 
and  criticism  which  are  basic  expressions  of  the  democratic  right 
to  av^'t  an  opinion  In  the  r;i.'=e  of  the  W  P.  A  program  for 
example  each  year  we  are  required  not  only  to  make  our  case  In 
Congress  but  to  justify  its  substance  and  .■soundness  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  Every  2  y^ars  Congress  must  return  to  the 
p<:>ople  for  Judement  Everv  4  years  the  President  and  the  party 
he  represents  must  submit  to  a  referendum  of  all  the  people. 
S<>  lone  as  these  cnndi'inns  maintain  there  Ls  no  danger  of  dictator- 
ship and  it  is  Tollv  to  talk  about  it  It  Is  what  Heywood  Broun 
•*o'.ild  caJl   "hor^  feathers  " 

Each  new  proposal  by  government  Immediately  Is  tested  by  the 
principles  which  liberals  and  progressives  have  held  fast  to  all 
the.se  many  years.  TTie  liberals  andprcgressives  of  1912  will  usually 
favor  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  and  yet  retain  honest 
doubts  as  to  the  .'uinctions  nere.s,sary  to  make  a  Federal  law  work- 
able The  followers  of  Jane  .Addams  are  prepared  for  betterment 
of  the  position  of  city  vouth  ar.d  ye:  to  view  with  alarm  a  national 
you-h  program,  in  which  there  might  lurk  many  dangers 

■Housing'  is  alway.s  a  ma^ic  word,  but  If  the  getting  of  better 
shelter  require  the  F-deral  Government  to  sponsor,  initiate, 
finance,  or  build  these  nev,-  hemes,  there  is  alwavs  the  risk  that 
existing  property  values  will  be  lowered,  that  the  widows  and 
orphans  will  be  Jeopardized  because  banks  and  insurance  companies 
have  vast  inve^-tments  in  realty,  and  that  the  existing  structure  of 
private  enterprise  will  he  se'  a.side  The  memory  of  Insull  atrocities 
tends  to  become  dim  if  even  a  small  question  is  raLsed  about  T  V.  A. 
Yet  T  V.  A  and  Kural  Electrification  to  my  mind  represent  fair 
consideration  for  both  the  necessity  for  adequate  action  and  the 
protection  of  tradrional  liberties.  We  shall  be  trulv  liberal  if  we 
mamuim  those  tests  of  adequacy  and  if  we  are  always  alert  to 
distinguish  the  cont«?nt  of  Iil^erallsm  from  its  form 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  "farewell  t.;  reform."  I  cannot  believe 
that  all  liberals  are  tired  when  I  .see  "hem  every  day  standing  for 
the  same  principles  for  which  they  have  always  stood  I  know 
the  answer  to  the  question.  "Where  are  the  liberals  of  yesteryear-*" 
Many  are  ..-.ill  in  the  rank:i  aghilng  for  liberal  causes.     [Applause  J 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  FITZGERALD 

OK  CON-.\K(T[Cl'T 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  9,  1938 


SPEECH  OP  HON.   WILLIAM  J     FITZGERALD   AT   8TONINGTON 

CONN  .  June  7.  1938 


Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  submit  my  address  at  the  third 
annual  radio  night  of  the  B<jard  ol  Trade  of  Stonington. 

Conn.: 

fh^Th^o"*  f^^""^"^^^  I  "hoMld  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
hank  he  Pawcaturk  Bo^ird  of  Trade  for  their  very  kind  Invitation 
to  be  theirj<uest  tl,.s  evening  at  this  splendid  function  and  tS 
commend  their  membership  U^r  the  fine  program  and  dinner  which 
have  been  arranged      I  hav^  just  had  the  Measure  of  concluding  a 

on  H  .h'^r;^?"  Vl^'  ""'^''^  "^"^^  '^^'^  ^^^  orthe  new^oiSfg? 
ton  Hii;h  ^cho.,1      Although  my  part  m  the  structure  dealt  only  with 

^.^^IT  allotment  of  Federal  funds  which  made  thi^  bul  d- 
iffn"  rv-^f-^nf'''^''*"'  "?  ^  ^  "^^T.ificent  stnicture  on  its  comple- 
^w7>?-T^  • /■^'■"'^•^•'■'^  ^  ^^'  sm^larly  honored  in  being 
selected  to  participate  m  your  celebration  this  evening 
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The  time  comes  occasionally  when  Members  of  Congress  may 
well  pause  to  consider  the  good  that  men  do.  Engaged,  as  we 
are.  In  endeavoring  to  solve  great  problems  affecting  the  general 
welfare,  our  thoughts  go  out  to  the  aged,  the  adiilt,  and  the 
youth  of  otir  great  country.  Perhaps  In  the  crisis  through  which 
we  have  just  passed  youth  has  suffered  the  most  severely.  The 
President  and  the  Congress  have  by  law  provided  some  measure  of 
alleviation,  but  to  a  limited  extent. 

More  than  ever  before  youth  should  be  the  object  of  our  solici- 
tude. All  over  the  world  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the  restlessness 
of  the  parent  reflected  in  the  young,  the  flaming  desire  of  boys 
and  girls  to  spring  to  the  relief  of  their  distressed  families,  all  hive 
brotight  a^>out  a  new  problem  which  we  must  solve  Otir  youth 
eagerly,  anxiously  are  seeking  new  opportunity.  Despite  temporary 
limitations,  they  will  find  their  goal  If  we  taut  preserve  to  them  the 
thing  rightfully  theirs— the  opportunity  and  the  means  for  a 
sound  education.  Would  that  we  fathers  and  mothers  gathered 
here  today  had  been  afforded  the  same  opporttinlty  as  the  present- 
day  youth.  At  this  point  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  address 
a  word  to  both  boys  and  girls  and  their  parenu  in  relation  to  the 
vital  and  ever-growing  need  for  vocational  education.  Each  year 
there  has  been  graduated  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  be 
graduated  in  the  future  a  very  large  number  of  students  from 
your  high  school  here  In  Stonington.  Many  of  these  young  boys 
and  girls  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  both  the  means  and  the 
Inclination  to  matriculate  further  and  obtain  college  degrees,  and 
many  al.so  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  pursue 
a  college  education.  It  is  to  the  latter  group  that  I  speak  today, 
because  I  have  experienced  an  increasing  concern  for  the  future 
welfare  of  these  boys  and  girls.  I  cannot  tirge  too  strongly,  there- 
fore, these  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  for  vocational  training  that  will  be  afforded  in 
this  fine  new  institution,  the  new  Stonington  High  School.  It  Is 
quite  true  that  we  have  in  this  great  country  of  ours  today  an 
Increasing  number  of  unemployed,  but  the  basic  reason  for  this 
unemployment  Is  the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  our  youth. 
And  so  I  say  to  those  of  you  who  do  not  plan  to  attend  imlver- 
slries  and  seek  professions,  equip  yourselves  for  your  future,  at 
any  cost.  You  have  before  you  some  of  the  most  revolutionary 
industries  of  the  age  stlU  in  their  Infancy,  air  conditioning,  the 
radio,  and  television,  industries  almost  unheard  of  when  nwjst  of 
our  t)oys  and  girls  were  babies.  And  to  the  parents  I  say  have 
your  children  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunities  af- 
forded in  these  industries  to  make  their  futures  secure  and  the 
future  of  the  flne  families  they  will  contribute  to  their  commu- 
nities. 

Realizing  the  urgent  need  for  healthier,  safer  buildings, 
equipped  with  every  eulvantage  to  afford  our  youth  the  best  edu- 
cation available  for  sound  mind  and  body — the  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration 
for  the  construction  of  schools  and  other  municipal  and  State 
buildings.  The  need  for  a  new  high  school  in  Stonington  to 
alleviate  the  overcrowded  and  hazardous  condition  of  the  present 
building  was  never  questioned.  However,  the  more  pressing  need 
was  for  funds  with  which  to  construct  an  adequate  and  proper 
building  which  would  not  overburden  the  local  taxpayer.  It 
was  at  this  Juncture  that  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Federal 
Government  came  to  the  rescue  and  we  were  successful  In  obtain- 
ing a  Federal  grant  of  $101,000  to  make  this  structtire  possible 
for  the  citizens  of  Stonin^on.  Then,  next,  the  responsibility  of 
educating  your  youth  fell  upon  your  local  community.  Every 
community  In  America  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  Its  own 
boys  and  girls  to  the  ftill  extent  of  its  financial  ability — and  may 
I  say  that  the  town  of  Stonington  has  discharged  its  obligation 
In  a  most  patriotic  manner.  When  completed,  Stonington  will 
have  a  high-school  building  second  to  none:  fireproof,  healthproof, 
and  providing  every  facility  available  In  practically  all  exclusive 
private  schools  of  the  East. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  this  site,  my  thoughts  traveled  back  to  the 
educational  facilities  available  In  the  day  of  our  youth.  Many 
of  us  were  forced  to  obtain  our  education  In  our  homes  at 
night  following  the  completion  of  «  day  given  to  hard  work  In 
the  fields  or  factory.  The  little  red  schooUiouse  was  established 
In  the  rural  sections  and  the  small  four-room  schooUiouse  was 
founded  In  the  municipality.  Since  that  time  educational  facili- 
ties have  improved  with  marked  rapidity.  We  now  have  central 
schools  In  the  rural  districts,  eervlng  large  areas,  the  etudents 
of  which  are  transported  to  and  from  school  each  day  by  bus. 
In  the  municipalities  are  constructed  spacious,  flreprtxrf,  alr-con- 
dltloned  buildings,  equipped  with  radio,  gymnasium,  auditorium, 
and  other  facilities  so  necessary  In  this  modem  era  for  the  com- 
plete development  of  sound  body  and  mind. 

I  can  honestly  say,  wltliout  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  single 
Individual  or  institution  has  done  more  to  bring  about  such 
modern  and  up-to-date  structures  than  our  great  leader,  President 
Roosevelt,  and  the  Democratic  administration. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  the  horrible  conditions  of 
war-torn  Eurof>e  and  the  Far  East.  Only  last  week  the  newspapers 
carried  screaming  headlines  announcing  the  death  of  hundreds  of 
little  school  children  In  Spain.  Would  there  be  war,  communism, 
and  the  constant  struggle  of  dictators  to  control  countries  If  the 
youth  of  those  nations  were  provided  the  same  opportunity  for  an 
education  that  will  be  offered  the  youth  of  this  peaceful  city  when 
the  Stonington  High  School  Is  completed?    Never. 

Just  what  ts  education?  Many  theories  have  been  advanced,  but 
In  my  opinion  education  la  the  means  by  which  people  of  all  walks 
of  life  dnd  common  grotuid,  common  interests  in  the  face  of  all 


our  great  human  problems,  regardless  of  religion  or  race.  This 
great  Nation  of  curs  needs  an  educated  citizenry,  and  therefore  the 
Federal  Government  is  deeply  interested  In  the  education  of  young 
Americans.  The  task  of  educating  people  Is  not  merely  teaching 
them  detailed  and  complex  knowledge.  Information  Is  not  wisdom. 
Information,  after  all.  is  not  the  most  Important  thing  that  a  man 
can  possess  in  going  about  the  daily  duties  of  his  life.  He  needs 
information  for  the  particular  Job  he  is  engaged  In.  This  Informa- 
tion can  be  brought  to  him  under  modem  conditions  by  thousands 
of  specialized  books.  He  can.  If  his  Job  Involves  the  direction  of 
many  other  people,  depend  largely  upon  others  for  the  specific 
information  that  he  must  use. 

Education,  therefore,  in  its  primary  sense  must  teach  us  to 
respect  the  things  that  are  deep,  permanent,  and  abiding  in  human 
life.  Education  must  enlighten  us  so  that  we  can  choose  nnsely  in 
the  great  decisions  a  free  people  must  make.  It  must  give  us  a 
sense  of  our  responsibility,  of  the  importance  of  thinking  of  others. 
The  residents  of  Stomngton  gathered  here  today  should  glory  In 
the  fact  that  they  have  taken  the  Initial  step  to  provide  Just  such 
an  education  lor  their  children  by  the  construction  of  this  fine 
modern  school. 

We  of  Connecticut  take  profound  pride  in  our  school  system. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Nation.  We  pride  ourselves  in  the 
caliber  and  character  of  the  teachers  who  staff  our  schools.  I 
cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  issuing  a  word  of 
caution  against  the  insidious  growth  of  communism  in  our  coun- 
try today,  which  Is  slowly  but  surely  wendmg  Its  way  Into  many 
of  our  institutions  of  learning.  Thank  God.  I  have  found  no  evi- 
dence of  this  evil  political  philosophy  In  our  Connecticut  school 
system  and  this  can  be  prevented  by  the  construction  of  such 
schools  as  yours,  which  stand  for  noble  ideals  and  principles  of 
democratic  government,  managed  by  capable  facxilty.  for  which 
Stonington  schools  have  always  been  noted.  Your  youth  are  en- 
titled to  protection  from  the  wily  overtures  of  propagandists  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
Remember,  if  we  are  to  safely  guard  the  lives,  happiness,  and 
fortimes  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  our  country  and  the 
democratic  institutions  of  government  over  which  they  are  soon 
to  take  command,  we  must  provide  them  with  the  proper  means 
and  facilities  for  an  education. 

As  you  all  know,  communism  depends  largely  upon  the  ability 
of  a  few  leaders  to  keep  their  people  in  Ignorance,  but  democ- 
racy  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Our  form  of 
government  places  the  final  residue  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Education  leads  to  peace  and  happiness.  Ignorance 
leads  to  chaos  and  destruction. 

In  closing.  I  again  wish  to  express  my  sincere  happiness  In  being 
a  part  ot  such  a  splendid  undertaking  and  the  Joy  I  have  experi- 
enced in  being  present  at  your  celebration  this  evening.  I  congrat- 
ulate you.  the  youth  of  Stonington,  on  your  new  high  school,  and 
I  congratulate  the  citizens  who  have  made  this  Institution  possible. 
Remember,  your  success  and  efforts  In  the  construction  of  this 
school  In  Stonington  will  make  Stonington,  in  which  you  live,  and 
Pawcatuck  as  well,  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  In  which  to 
rear  those  who  will  come  after  you. 

I  wish  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  all  of  your 
public  officials  who  have  had  any  part  in  getting  this  fine  under- 
taking under  way.  I  am  especuilly  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Pawcatuck  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr  Alexander 
Marr,  and  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  all  my  commendation  for  your 
very  flne  work. 

Thank  you. 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REi\LVRKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  9  (leffislatixx  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7),  1938 


STATEMENT  OP  ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  FI- 
NANCE CORPORATION  FROM  MARCH  4,  1933.  THROUGH 
MAT  19,  1938 


Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  from  March  4,  1933,  through  May  19.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LOANS  TO  AND  tNVXSTlIENTS  IN  CAPrTAL  OF  BANKS  AND  TKtTST  OOKPANTSS 

Loans  aggregating  $232,911.114  67  were  authorized  to  1,244  open 
banks  and  tnost  companies,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands 
of  depositors  and  continue  normal  ftmctlons. 

For  the  release  of  funds  to  depositors  and  to  effect  orderly  liqui- 
dation of  closed-bank  assets  the  following  loans  were  authorized  in 
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oX  liXe  and  common  ground,  common  interests  in   the  face  of  all       dation  at  clofied-bank  assets  the  loilowiiig  loans  were  autnonzea  in 
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LOANS   TO    AND    INVUliCPTTg    IN   CAFITAt 
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and  to  make  fimri=!  avallahV  fmm  private  finar.rial  !n5*Itutlons  at 
lower  rates  of  intfres:,  ai.  .u,>'rev;d:e  of  $;n;,ll20,01ti  in  loans  to  45 
railroads  was  authorized 

St:U-LlQVZLA-nSG     PROJECTS     .AND     I.r>.*N'S     TO     PTT5I.IC     AGrNCTT3 

An  import.-int  st;mvjlu.s  to  pmplojTr.ent  was  fumLshed  in  con- 
struction work  and  in  rela:ed  i:idi;.strics  which  furnished  mate- 
rials for  such  constn-.rt'.cn  by  rea-son  of  loan.s  authorized  to  98 
borrowers,  totaling  $222x<€l  4B0  92,  to  a;d  in  flnajicing  self-Iiqul- 
datlr.g  projects  Authority  to  nialce  such  loans  wa*  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Emer,,ency  Acimirustriition  of  Public  Works  on  June 
26,    1933 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  promoting  economic  stability 
or  encciuagmg  employm«  iit  cf  labor.  Congress  empowered  the 
Corporation  on  April  ij.  1938.  to  make  loans  to  or  contracts  with 
States,  municipalities,  political  subdivi.sions  of  States,  public 
agencies,  etc  ,  to  aid  in  financing  pmjert.s  authorized  under  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  municipal  law.  Loans  authorized  to  four  borrowers 
amount  to  95  587,000 

PXrWCHASZS    OF    SECtTRITirs    FROM    FTDFHAI     EMXHGENCT    ADMINISTaATIOM 

OF    PT'Bl.IC    WORKS 

The  purchase  from  the  Federal  Bmerirency  Administration  at 
Pubhc  Works  of  2  S129  issu^.s  of  marketable  securities  in  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  $696,901  279  25  was  authorized  Of  this  aggregate 
amount  $608.517  911  26  wa.s  purchiis«.'d,  and  $433,415,157,87  of  these 
purcha.=;e.s  were  sold  or  collected  at  a  prvnuum  over  coat  oS 
$13,073.405  35, 

LOANS    TO    BT-SINESS     ENTI3UTIISE3 

Loan.s  to  buslne!=8  cnterpr-ses.  tho  object  of  which  is  to  maintain 
and  promote  eccncmic  stability  and  encourage  the  employment  of 
labor  were  authorized  in  a*,'gregatp  amount  of  $229,310.810  76  to 
2,613  borrowers  In  a  number  of  instances  local  banks  participated 
in  such  loans. 

DRAINACE.    UXTT.    AND    niRIGATlON    DISTRICTS 

S:x  hundred  and  twenty-three  drainage,  levee,  and  Irrigation 
district.-^,  etc  ,  have  tjcea  assisted  m  property  rehabilitation  and 
reduction  and  refinancing  of  i  heir  outstanding  indebtedness  by 
Icar..s  authorized  aggregating  $141091.919  07,  Including  $18,853.- 
183  30  cancelations  This  resul'^ed  tn  a  reduction  of  interest  rates 
from  6't  and  6  percent  to  4  pvrcent,  a  diminution  of  the  debts  of 
the  districts  an  average  of  54  ,i3  percent,  and  a  70-percent  decrease 
in  the  annual  tax  and  water  cna.'^es 

PTTPLIC-SCHOOL   ATTTHORTTIES 

Public-school  di,«tricts  or  other  puhllc-Fchool  authorities  were 
aid°d  by  loan.s  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  la)  paying  teachers' 
salaries  due  prior  to  .Jure  1,  1934,  and  (bi  reducing  and  refinancing 
of  outstanding  lndcb:erin<  ss  or  obligat:on,s  incurred  prior  to  Aiigust 
24,  1935.  in  financing  the  ccriitruction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  public-school  facilities 

For  the  foregoing  purpo«>s.  $24  506  800  in  loans  were  authorized 
to  27  borrowers  made  up  of  hi  an  autiiorizaiion  of  $22,600,000 
tc  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago  for  payment  of 
teachfrs  salaries  due  prior  to  June  1934.  and  (bi  authorizations 
of  $2,006,800  for  reducing  and  refinancing  outstanding  indebted- 
ness. 

CAT.ASTROPHI    LOANS 

The  rehabilitation.  reconi»tructlon,  and  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  earthqiiake  conflagration,  tornado, 
cyclone,  hurricane,  flo<jd,  or  other  catastrophe  in  the  years  1933. 
1P34,  1935,  or  1936  wa.8  made  possible  by  r»>a.s<in  of  loans  authorized 
tc    687   borrowers   tn  amount  of  $16  784.520  95 

In  addition,  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation,  created  by  act  of 
Ongress  approved  February  11,  19?.7  the  caplUl  stock  of  which 
was  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, authorized  loans  for  rehabilitation  made  necessary  by 
ci.tastrcphos  in  the  years  1936  38  to  7,852  borrowers  In  the  asKre- 
gi.tc   of   $8.312.10677, 

MINI.VO    LOANB 

Ixiaru  In  the  amount  of  $11380  500  have  been  authorlised  to 
117  borrowers  engaged  in  the  btuiiness  of  mining  or  imeltlng  ores 
and  developing  ore  bodies. 

LOANS  TO  rtATt  rtJNBS  niKATft»  TO  INSTTTll  DIPOarTS  OF  FtTBLIC  MONTTB 

A  loan  of  $13.087  715  88.  authorized  to  a  State  fund  created  to 
Insure  repayment  cf  deposits  of  public  moneys  of  such  State,  or 
any  of  its  political  HUbdlvisinns.  in  banks  or  other  depoaltorlea, 
made  available,  without  awaitiMR  liquidation  of  the  closed  bonk*, 
funds  n»^eded  by  local  Rovornmonti  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
tl  sir  ubllgatiuna.  including  the  payment  of  their  employees. 
■uaAL  cLEcrainrATioN  aoministkation 

Loans  to  the  Rural  mectrificstlon  Administration  aggregating 
946.600,000  hove  been   uuthori/ed 

Summary   of   loans  and    I'loffrrtrnf t.    Rfconstruction   Finance 
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The  New  Deal  Administration  Is  in  Favor  of 
Keeping  Politics  in  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  9, 1938 


AN   ARTICLE  BY   FRANK   R.  KENT 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  on  poli- 
tics and  relief: 

•  AN   ISSITX   IS    FTIESENTKD 

Washington,  June  8. 

The  late  night  session.s  of  the  Senate  la.st  week  and  the  vast 
volume  of  the  debate  in  that  body  made  it  impossible  for  the 
newspapers  adequately  to  convey  the  significance  of  the  various 
votes  upon  the  numerous  amendments  oflfered — but  not  adopted — 
to    the    bill    carrying    the    largest    relief    appropriation    yet    made. 

Perhaps  the  beet  idea  can  be  given  by  noting  the  four  prin- 
cipal proposals  which  were  rejected  under  the  leadership  of 
Seiiator  Barkley,  supported  by  the  President,  While  at  least 
one  of  these  amendments  came  from  a  friendly  source,  the  White 
House  pressure  was  exerted  against  them  all,  and  they  were  beaten 
because  the  President  wanted  them  beaten.  That.  In  fact,  was 
the  only  conceivable  reason  for  votine^  against  them.  No  platisible 
excuse  for  opposing  was  ever  presented.  On  the  contrary,  the  de- 
fense of  the  administration  leaders  was  lame,  strained,  and 
shame-faced.  It  was  really  a  remarkable  performance  and  it 
would  be  vastly  educational  if  people  generally  could  read  the 
debate  on  these  four  propositions  as  contained  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  That,  of  course,  Is  Impossible,  but  It  Is  worth 
while  briefly  to  present  the  facts  about  these  rejected  amend- 
ments, because  a  good  deal  will  be  heard  about  them  before 
the  November  elections. 

First,  there  was  the  Hatch  amendment,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  prevent  relief  funds  from  being  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. It  simply  provided  for  the  disuilssal  of  any  oiBclal  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  relief  money  found  to  be 
using  his  position  to  Influence  an  election.  Senator  Hatch  Is  a 
New  Deal  friend  of  the  President,  but  entirely  aside  from  that 
one  certainly  would  have  the  right  to  expect  support  for  that 
kind  of  proposal  from  the  President.  In  fact,  unlei>!i  the  purpoee 
la  to  play  politics  with  money  provided  to  relieve  humtvn  need 
It  It  dimcult  to  conceive  of  a  sound  reason  for  withholding  sup- 
port. Support,  however,  was  not  only  withheld,  but  the  amend- 
ment killed  by  White  Hou»e  votes. 

Second,  there  was  the  amendment  of  Senator  Looox.  which 
sought  to  prevent  favoritism  and  discrimination  in  the  allotment 
of  relief  funds  to  the  several  States.  Ur.  LoDoc'e  proposal  was 
to  have  the  money  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
unemployed,  aa  shown  by  tlie  Social  Security  flgurea  and  other 
■tAtlstlcal  agencies.  The  idea  was  to  give  the  distribution  a 
definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  unemployment,  and  thus  pre- 
vent a  Senator  wltb  big  political  pull  getting  a  larger  elioe  for 
his  State  than  justified   by   the  number  of  jobless. 

Third,  there  was  the  Holt  amendment,  which  merely  proposed, 
by  extending  the  merit  system  to  the  non-poUcy-formlng  ofBclals 
of  the  W  P  A.  and  P.  W,  A.,  to  carry  out  a  definite  pledge  in  the 
1036  Democratic  platform.  This  amendment  was  not  only  In  ac- 
cord with  the  platform  pledge  but  in  accord  with  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr,  Roosevelt  to  Vice  President  Garner  on  June  3,  1937. 
Yet  the  Presidents  friends  overwhelmed  It.  And  finally  there  was 
the  Austin  amendment,  which  would  have  made  It  unlawful  for 
any  person  whose  compensation  comes  from  relief  funds  to  solicit 
or  authorise  to  be  solicited  any  oonUlbullou  to  any  political  party 
from  relief   workers. 


Excess  of  Interest  and  dividends,  collected  and  accrued  during    j 

the  period  of  operations  from  February  2.   1932,  to  May   19.   1938,    | 
over  expenses   ( Including  interest  paid  and  accrued  on  notes  held 
by   the  Treasury  and  others),   amounts   to   $187,456,978.22. 

In  addition  to  loan  and  Investment  authorizations,  the  Cor- 
poration authorized  during  the  period  March  4.  1933,  to  May  19, 
1938.  by  direction  of  Congress,  allocations  to  other  governmental 
agencies  and  for  direct  relief  totaling  12.219,674.171.37,  and  from 
February  2,  1932.  to  May  19,  1938,  $2,809,389,646.17.  Notes  of  the 
Corporation  isbued  to  the  Treasury  in  connection  with  disburse- 
ments on  such  allocations  were  canceled  pursuant  to  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  February  24,  1938  No  part  of  the  amount  was 
for  loans  to  banks,  railrottds.  Insurance  companies,  or  to  any  other 
borrower  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  no 
debt  due  the  Government  by  anyone  was  canceled. 


It  seems  a  little  hard  to  Invent  a  convincing  reason  for  opposing 

any    one    of   these    four    amendments.     By    klllini?    them    ail,    Mr 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  clearly  are  on  record- - 

First.  In  favor  of  keeplnc  politics  In  relief; 

Second,  against  a  fair  distribution  of  the  money  to  the  States 
acc4:rding    to   their    unemployment    needs; 

Third,  against  relieving  W,  P,  A.  and  P.  W.  A,  Jobholders  from 
fear  of  dismissal  for  political  reasons: 

Fourth,  against  the  protection  of  men  on  the  relief  rolls  from 
assessments  for  political  purposes  by  agents  of  political  com- 
mittees. 

When  It  Is  considered  that  no  lower  form  of  electioneering  has 
ever  been  known  than  that  with  relief  funds,  this  is  about  as 
dreadful  an  Indictment  as  could  be  nmde  by  any  administration. 
Yet.  if  there  is  any  other  interpretation  to  put  upon  the  rejection 
of  these  four  amendments  it  woiild  be  iiiteresUng  to  hear  it 
Certainly  none  wa.s  offered.  If  it  can  be  gotten  home  to  them. 
the  record  as  It  stands  ought  to  stir  people  pretty  deeply. 

Probably  It  means  an  increased  number  of  anti-New  Dealers  in 
the  next  Congre.se.  The  opposition  Is  certainly  presented  with  an 
issue  in  June  which  should  keep  the  New  Deal  on  the  defensive 
not  only  through  the  November  elections  but  through  1940  Ad- 
ministration politicians  frankly  count  upon  the  weight  of  these 
unrestricted  expenditures  to  offset  the  unfavorable  reaction.  It 
is.  of  course,  impossible  to  know  now  whether  the  money  a'ill  out- 
weigh the  resentment,  but  at  least  the  facts  ovight  to  end  the 
mockery  of  the  New  Deal  pretense  of  purity. 


Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indian  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  9, 1938 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  state  exactly 
the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  Choctaw  smd  Chicka- 
saw Indians  in  Oklahoma  during  the  present  administration. 
Practically  all  of  these  people  are  in  my  district,  and  much 
misinformation  has  been  put  out  about  their  affairs.  Now,  I 
want  to  give  these  fine  people  the  plain  imvamished  facts. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  have  received  aid  from  the 
following  general  sources  during  the  last  5  years; 
1.  Public-works  program. 

Emergency  conservation  work. 
Rehabilitation  program. 
Road  work, 

Oklahoma  Welfare  Act. 
Revolving-credit  fund. 

Expansion  of  actltities  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Afency. 
For  convenience  each  Item  will  be  discussed  In  the  order  of 
its  appearance  In  the  above  tabulation. 

First.  Public-works  program :  The  following  tabulation  glvtt 
information  concerning  projects  constructed  from  funds  made 
available  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Tribes: 
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6. 
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In  addition  to  the  It^ms  listed  above.  $100,000  was  allotted 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Agency  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges  within  the  40  counties  In  eastern  Okla- 
homa comprising  the  Five  Tribes'  area.    Ttxe  exact  extent 
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to  which  the«f  two  trltxw  shnilMl 
knc  wn.  as  the  fund^  wrrc  not 

8«*ond    Emprsency  coruervitJbn 
jremri  of  the  emergency  conaeniuon 
aik'tted  for  projpcu  directly 
Chickiwaw  Tnben.    Thla  allotminl 
rollmrni  of  5«  Indiana,  which 
employment  approximately  200 
pr()ttr»m      Sinco   1935,  however 
been  made  to  the  auperlntenden 
Agi  ncy,  and  ngurea  applicable 
avRilable 

Third.  RehablllUtlon  prognu^ 
able  by  the  ReMlllement 
prcjecu  are  being  underUken 
taw  and  Chlclta*aw  Trlbca 
at  Wilburton.  the  other  at  McCUrtAln 
lat  on  ahowi  the  portion  of 
conpleted  and  the  portion  now 


In  the  allotment  if  not 
broken  down  by  tribes. 
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provided  an  average  en* 
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individual*  benefited  by  the 
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Of  th«  M  famlllM  inatalled 


uniu  at  McCurtaln  and  WUbvrton,  20  at  each  community 
art*  expMtad  to  rtnder  themacivea  independent  by  farming 
alone  on  lO-acrt  farma  provide<  1  for  them,  while  the  remaln- 
tn»(  10  famiUet  at  each  locau  «  are  to  receive  some  cash 
income  from  employment  on  (ommunlty  activities,  supple- 
mented by  foodftuflfs  to  be  pr^uced  on  5-acre  subalBtrnce 

These  families  are  being 

themselves  In  accordance 

top  standards.    The  Indians 


With  funds  mode  avail - 
two  community 
or  the  benefit  of  the  Choc- 
of  the  projects  Is  located 
Tlic  following  tabu- 
program  which  has  been 
under  construction: 
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In  each  of  the  agricultural 


homcateads  provktod  for  thei 

assisted  In  every  way  to  establj 

With  sound  airlculturml  and 

ar>!  exhibiting  a  keen  Interest  I  in  the  activities  t)elnf  con- 


ducted In  the  new  community 
inus  ar«  In  use  either  for  cannl 
day. 

^ur.  Road  work:  Since  Ju 
frcim  the  Cartwrlght  road  l 
thi)  Piye  ClvlUaed  Tribes  Agem 
tenance  of  reaerymtlon  roads. 


suUding.    In  fact,  the  build - 
or  sewing  practically  every 

1.  1933.  a  total  of  $485,000 
atlon  has  been  allotted  to 
for  construction  and  main- 
tn  addition  to  this  amount  is 
th<*  $100,000  made  available  rom  the  public- works  fund. 
These  amounts  have  been  expei  ded  not  only  for  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  trlbea,  but  for  sU  tribes  under  the  jurlsdlc- 
Uon  of  the  Plve  Civilised  Trlb»  Agency.  Expenditure  fig- 
ures by  tribes  are  not  available. 

Road  work  In  the  Indian  Seivlce  provides  a  popular  form 
of  relief  and  there  is  no  douU  but  what  this  money  has 
m<aat  the  difference  between  employment  and  starvation 


among  lante  numbers  of  Indians  In  eastern  Oklahoma.  In 
addition  to  providing  cmplonnent,  all-woalher  road^  have 
boon  provided  which  are  .surt'ly  needed  In  my  dibtrlct. 

Pvf.  Oklahoma  Welfare  Act:  The  Oklahoma  Welfare  Act, 
In  addition  to  tho.ie  provLMona  or  the  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  which  were  already  applicable,  extends  to  the  Okla- 
homa Indians  the  right  to  do  and  share  In  the  various  things. 
This  Is  true  also  as  it  applies  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations. 

Since  tribal  organization  and  government  reached  Its 
highest  peak  among  the  Indiana  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
naturally  there  would  nppt-ar  to  be  every  advantage  for  the 
C'hoclaw.i  and  the  Chiclca.saw.»  to  organize  as  authorized 
by  that  legislation  und  thereby  to  reestablish  themselves  as 
in  the  days  of  old  and  with  the  powers  which  may  be 
B ranted  tn  th^'m  Of  coiirse.  It  mu.it  be  understood  that 
I  am  not  ln.M.stin«  on  tribal  organization,  but  many  groups 
Within  the  Five  Tribejj  hove  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  eKtubli.sh  cooperative.'*  particularly  credit  assocla- 
tion.s,  for  the  purpo.%e  of  rnubling  members  to  obtain  the 
ii.se  of  the  credit  fund.s  However,  credit  Is  but  one  feature 
of  the  act  The  lyjx?  of  cooperatives  which  are  permissible 
are  set  forth  in  section  4  of  the  act.  Such  cooperatives 
cannot  a.s.sume  the  functions  of  government  and.  as  I  have 
indicated,  tribul  organization  offers  many  opportunities  and 
advantages  not  to  b<>  had  in  any  other  way, 

Sixth  Flevolving-credit  fund:  The  Oklahoma  Welfare  Act, 
di»cu.^ed  in  the  preceediiig  paragraph,  authorized  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  a  revolving-loan  (und  of  $2,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  to  Indian  credit  associations  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  Tlie  following  statement  gives  in- 
formation o.s  to  loan.i  made  to  properly  chartered  coopera- 
tive Indian  credit  as.Huciaiions  m  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw area: 
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The  McCurialn  County  Indian  Credit  Association  has  been 
chartered  and  an  application  fur  a  loan  of  $25,000  Is  pendlnf 
at  the  present  time.  Charters  have  also  been  Issued  to  In- 
dlan  credit  a.ssociatlons  in  Coal,  Marshall,  and  Jeflerson 
Counties,  but  to  date  bylaws  and  applications  for  loans  have 
not  been  submitted. 

Seventh.  Expansion  cf  activities  of  Plve  Civilized  Tribes 
Agency:  In  the  presentation  of  the  Budget  estimates  for  tho 
Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  consideration  was  given 
to  Improving  conditions  generally  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  This  vast  area  has  been  divided  Into 
12  administrative  districts.  It  is  proposed  ultimately  to  have 
medical  service,  assistance  in  cormection  with  agricultural 
extension  work,  and  a  representative  of  the  agency  superin- 
tendent to  whom  the  Indians  may  go  for  help  in  connection 
with  their  particular  problems.  Le.ss  than  one-half  of  the 
amount  required  for  a  minimum  service  was  allowed  for  1938. 
Additional  funds  are  Included  In  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1,939.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  the  minimum  needs  vvlil  not  be  fulfilled  for 
another  3  years.  The  Congress  has  recognized,  however,  that 
thousands  of  Indians  within  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  hav« 
not  received  liberal  support  In  the  past  and  that  if  they  art 
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to  become  self-supportlnir  cltlseos,  additional  asststajice  must 
be  provided.  The  Choctaws  and  Chlckasawt  will  share  in 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  expansion  of  the  Indian 
Service  as  and  when  the  Congress  provides  the  funds.  I 
have  been  doing  all  I  could  for  them. 

Restoration  of  Choctaw  council  house:  At  the  request  of 
the  tribe  an  appropriation  of  $7,600  from  tribal  funds  of  the 
Choctaw  IndiatM  was  made  for  the  reacqulsltion  arKl  re- 
habilitation of  the  old  council  house  of  this  nation  located 
at  Tuskahoma.  Subsequently  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$10,000  was  made.  Through  the  use  of  their  own  funds  and 
the  employment  of  some  relief  labor  the  council  house  ha.s 
been  restored  and  was  redcdlcated  In  a  ceremony  held  June 
3  and  4, 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939  contains  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  from  Choc- 
taw tribal  funds  for  the  purchase  of  lands  adjacent  to  the 
councll-housc  property,  the  further  Improvement  of  the 
council  house,  and  for  the  construction  of  improvements  on 
the  land  to  be  acquired. 

Other  projects;  An  appropriation  Is  contained  In  the  1939 
appropriation  bill  for  the  construction  of  an  Infirmary  and 
nurses'  quarters  at  Jones  Academy  near  Hartshornc.  Ap- 
propriations were  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  of  $5,000 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  sewer  and  water  systems  at 
Wheelock  Academy,  and  $6,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 
sewer  system  at  Jones  Academy. 

Choctaw-Chickasaw  sanatorium:  One  of  the  outstanding 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  In- 
dians has  been  the  completion  of  a  sanatorium  and  general 
hospital  within  the  last  year.  This  Institution  with  150  beds 
for  tuberculosis  cases  and  75  beds  for  general  cases  was 
financed  with  an  allotment  from  the  public  works  appro- 
priation of  $947,900,  the  largest  single  allotment  for  any 
construction  project  in  the  Indian  Service  except  for  Irri- 
gation works.  The  buildings  ore  of  native  stone  quarried 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  site  on  which  they  stand.  Ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  all  labor  employed  on  this  proj- 
ect was  furnished  by  Indian*,  The  new  initltutlon  will 
bcRln  receiving  patient*  on  July  1.  1938. 

I  have  materially  assisted  In  most  of  these  things,  but 
do  not  approve  of  tribal  funds  being  used  for  aiiylhlng  but 
pel  capita  paymcnlo,  wiUi  tlie  exception  of  what  Is  neces- 
sary for  tribal  ofQclals, 


Hon.  William  J.  Howry,  Republican 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  FLO  RID  A 

IN  inr:  housp:  of  rkpresentatives 

Thursday,  Jitue  9, 103$ 

Mr.  HENDRICKS,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  flrreat  deal 
of  sadness  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Memtiers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  particularly  to  the  Re- 
publicans, the  fact  that  Hon.  W.  J.  Howey,  63  years  of  age, 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party  In  Florida  and  founder  of  the 
world's  largest  citrus  development,  died  In  my  State  on  the 
morning  of  June  7. 

All  his  Hfe  Mr.  Howey  was  engaged  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  products  from  the  soil.  His  political  Mfe  was 
secondary,  but  he  distinguished  himself  In  one  of  his  two 
cnmpalgns  for  Republican  Governor  of  Florida  by  recefvlng 
more  votes  than  any  other  O.  O.  P.  candidate  has  ever  bal- 
loted In  the  State. 

Mr.  Howey  was  bom  In  January  1878,  on  an  Illinois  farm, 
the  son  of  a  circuit  rider  preacher.  His  early  Mfe  was 
spent  In  development  In  Mexico.  He  left  there  In  1908  be- 
cause of  a  revolution  and  came  to  Florida. 

When  Mr.  Howey  came  to  Lake  Coanty,  Fla..  he  bought 
CO.OOO  acres  of  raw  lazKl.    He  began  clearing  the  land  and 


setting  It  In  citrus,  until  now  there  are  10,000  acres  of 
groves  there. 

The  Invested  capital  In  the  development,  the  largest  single 
unit  of  its  kind  tn  the  world,  approximates  $30,000,000. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Howey  establish  four  successful  citrus 
developments  but  he  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  benefit 
and  stabilize  the  citrus  Indxistry  In  Florida,  experlmentinc 
to  perfect  a  method  of  proeesalng  waste  oranges. 

Mr.  Howey  was  one  of  Florida's  stanchest  booctera.  He 
arriv(?d  there  long  before  the  bf>om  went  through  It,  un- 
perturbed by  surges  of  speculative  buying,  and  emerged, 
disheartened  a  little,  as  were  all  developers,  but  still  en- 
thusiastic. He  went  to  work  again,  setting  out  groves, 
selling  his  fruit  and  that  of  his  investors  at  profit.  And 
today,  despite  tlie  unfavorable  season,  there  is  not  an  old 
grove  for  sale  at  Howey -in -the- Hllb. 

This  man,  who  was  a  farmer  at  heart,  was  as  unassuming 
and  modest  as  a  ttmid  schoolboy.  He  seldom  wvnt  to  pub- 
lic functions,  preferring  to  remain  at  home  with  his  family. 

I  knew  the  Honorattle  W.  J.  Howey  by  reputation  for  18 
years.  I  have  known  hire  personally  and  intimately  for 
the  past  5  years  and  had  come  to  love,  respect,  and  admire 
this  man  who.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  could  be 
termed  a  great  man  and  a  gentleman. 

Truly,  all  of  Florida  will  mourn  the  loss  of  W.  J.  Kowty. 


Public  Ownerghlp  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indiutry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur%dA)t.  June  9.  liH 

Mr.  TEIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3  I  Introduced  H.  R, 
10504.  the  same  bulng  u  bill  for  the  acquisition  by  tl>e  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  public  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  iron  arid  btnl  induhtiy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
I  doubt  that  many  Members  of  the  House  appreciate  fully 
the  lmpc}rtan('t!  ol  ihUt  industry  lu  lis  relation  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. Few  realize  that  this  Induittry  ia  practically  basic  to 
civilization  Itxelf. 

In  his  npUndid  book  entitled  "Steel— -Dictator."  Uiu-vey 
O'Connor  plcture;<  In  nia-itcrful  Iimcuatfi:  the  Unpurtaucc  of 
this  industry.    He  ».aid: 

Iron  In  thr  rniuidniinn  tor  indimtrlnl  civUlffttton,  thf  raw  ma- 
tftlnl  for  ih*  m#rhi»n»<»l  nwirTi'lfi  of  th#  (it##l  Mir*,  for  the  Imple- 
ment* which  cnn  baniab  want  or  dMtroy  btunanity. 

T)Mt  k»y  to  Arocru«'k  wculth  Um  tn  iron  ort  beds  o&  tb«  *urfMe 
of  the  Mm:iibl  Eunwa.  Thf  world's  greaiMt  oomI  bvda  li*  in  tlM 
Appsliichian  Mountnlns.  And  tht  glacial  ag«  dug  an  unraatchtd 
liilK&d  vutcrwuy.  tha  Ortat  iMkm,  wtuch  Itni  ts  two 

Prom  that  union  cotnts  aiatl.  Froaa  itMl.  th<  raUs  thmt  span 
tha  continent;  th«  plowa.  harvaatcra,  tmctara  that  halp  Nature 
pour  abundance  into  the  Nation'a  lap:  tha  machini^a— deft,  nolay 
flngvrfl — that  tranaform  raw  matwrlaia  into  gooda  (p.  97  at  Steel — 
Dictator). 

The  Iron  and  steel  Industry  Is  a  natural  monopoly.  It  Is 
one  of  those  Industries  that  are  monopolistic  In  character 
and  do  not  need  trustified  organisation  to  make  them  so. 
It  affects  the  life  of  over  one-half  mlllton  steel  workers  and 
130,000.000  consumers. 

xnrmB  wtattm  rrwxL  cxxacma  icovoPOLxmc  rown 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  an  excellent  Illus- 
tration of  this  monopolistic  tendency.  In  1929  this  firm  pro- 
duced more  steel  than  all  the  mills  of  Oermany  and  more 
than  the  steel  mills  ot  Great  Britain  and  R'anee  put  to- 
letber.  In  1934.  the  carporatkm  mined  10.008,000  tons  of  Iron 
ore.  12.000.000  tons  of  coal,  quarried  6.000.000  tons  of  lime- 
stone, and  manufacttired  more  than  5,000.000  tons  of  coke. 
Production  of  finished  steel  products  e(niaI1ed  8,000,000 
tona.  And  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  corporation  was 
operating  at  a  little  over  one-third  of  its  capacity.  Byprod- 
ucts ol  tbe  corporation  amounted  to  14,000  tons  of  soJphate 
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of  Iron,  92.000  ton*  of  MnmonliK  84.000  tons  of  benzol  prod- 
uce. 34  000  ions  of  mpsum,  t^d  7.000,000  barrel  of  Port- 
land cement. 

The  corporation  owns  800.00b  acrea  of  coal  property  and 
82  coal  mines.  Coke  Is  manufactured  in  some  2.500  beehive 
ovens  and  In  3.629  byproduct  ovens.  H.  C.  Prick  Coke  Co. 
arid  United  States  Coal  i  Cohe  Co..  subsidiaries  of  United 
8t  itfs  S:eel.  are  larger  than  kfeUon's  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
or  Rockpfeller'i  Corisolldated  Ooal  Co.— and  the  latter  were 
the  largest  producers  of  coal]  In  the  world  for  lh«  open 
market.  The  corporation  operktes  131  Iron  and  steel  plants, 
101  blast  furnaces.  375  open-nearth  furnaces;  it  owns  89 
mines  In  the  Lake  Superior  redlon  and  13  In  the  South;  and 
It  Ims  otM  of  the  world's  riihest  manganeM  depo«lt«  In 
B/nsil. 

It  takra  an  rnormoui 
lh)<  raw  materials  neceasary 
w«*ll  as  the  flninhed  product  i 
Corporation  had  mort  raUr 
Conntcticul  and  ahods  Island 


rtatlon  syst«m  to  transport 

the  manufactura  of  iled,  as 

if,    Tha  United  Blatoa  8te«l 

trackage  than  exists  in  all 

Its  4,000  miles  exoMKls  the 

main  •tine  trarkage  of  tha  Unlbn  Ihaifio  Railroad,    Brcaus* 


n(  lUAianteed  cargoea  the 
Unil«»d  Htatas  Nteal  boaits  th< 
lowput  ro«t«  per  lon-mlla  of  ar 
iron  orf  from  thi»  Lake  Hupart 

of  low  vrKMiU,  owned  by  a  aut 

a!s(i  operataa  nome  417  bamsNlcn  the  Mlsidsaippl  rtivwr  and 

its  tributaiti-i  to  carry  coal   rcgtct,  arul  nntahrd  ptoduclt. 

IIWM«     II    iUbHIOMHr    r«ltlP«HI«TtnM« 


ter  i  Lake  Krla  Line  of  ths 

greatMt  trafflo  dnnstty  and 

railroad  in  the  world     Tlie 

>r  ration  Is  carrlrd  Uy  a  flrri 

Mdlary  of  Ihr  rorporHtUin     It 


Thi*re  are  IB  aubttdlahen  of 


Unlt#d  mates  8trrl  thil   op- 


States  Steel  Corporation  rece 


pts  reached  8560.000.000.     In 


1912   the   Oovemmcnt   received   $692,000,000.   whUe   United 
States  Steel  made  $745.000.00< . 


retimed 


Ujc 


nvM  BnxiON  ooLUiaa  T4KX|f 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota 
of  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry 
worth  of  wealth   from   the 
heritage  of  the  whole  people 
of  Minnesota  workers.    In  thr 
Inclusive,  the  steel  barons 
000.000  in  taxes  on  this  vast 
proximately   $60,000,000   of 
through  the  enactment  of  thr 
the  net  profits  of  the  mining 
royalty  tax  on  leased  mining 
were  advocated  by  the  Pannei 

The  fortunea  of  other 
fortunes   of   steel.    J.   Plerpo^t 
theory  that  the  control  of  steel 
nevertheless  boasts  of  Its 
economic  llXe.    He  said: 

I  hare  always  been  taugbt  In 
tron  and  iteel  Induatrj  a«  aa  accurate 
iMH   oondlUooa.    and   Itkewtoe   t^i 
would  MVt  OB  Important  a  befrUog 


ind 


Bicra' 
But  this  dictatorship,  so  profitable 
men  who  reaUly  make  tCcel 
It  has  failed  to  five  them  a 
■very  attempt  the  steel  worked 
win  security  and  decency  for 


dec  slve 


rralr  its  manuracturtni,  Iransi  nrtallon,  and  byprnduoiA  xyn- 
terns  The  Carnegie- Illinois  [70,  In  the  northern  part  or 
the  United  States,  the  Tenneaxe  Coal  ft  Iron  m  the  Bouih, 
and  Columbia  on  the  Paclflc  coast  manufiicturo  the  lion 
and  flteel.  The  flnlahed  product  is  produced  at  the  American 
Stf^l  II  Wire,  American  Sheet  li  Tin  Plate.  National  Prnce, 
and  Federal  Shipbuilding  li  D  y  Dock  Cos.  Universal  Atlas 
Cement  converts  slag  Into  cencnt.  and  the  United  states 
Steel  Products,  and  Isthmiax  Steamship  Cog.  takQ  these 
goods  to  all  parts  of  the  worU . 

The  size  of  the  steel  Industr '  becomes  apparent  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  before  the  WorM  War  steel  operated  a  bigger 
business  than  the  United  Stai  es  Oovemment.  In  1902  the 
Oovemment  received  $562,000,  00  In  revenue  and  the  United 


rooM  icixmsoTA  muvts 

alone,  the  gentlemen  In  control 

lave  taken  over  $5.000j000.000 

ekrth — wealth   which   was   the 

and  was  mined  by  the  labor 

31  years  from  1907  to  1937, 

to  the  State  only  $476.- 

wealth.    Of  this  amount,  ap- 

money  has   been   realized 

so-called  occupation  tax  on 

companies  and  through  the 

l^ds,  both  of  which  measures 

-Labor  Party. 

Indiutrlea  rise  or   fall   with  the 

Morgan,   exponent  of   the 

Is  exclusively  a  private  matter. 

Importance  in  American 


a  bualnooa  way  to  regard  th« 
b«rom*t«r  of  |«n«ral  busi- 

balltvt  that  no  othM  power 
oa   Mm  fntfl  proapartty 


r*aj  woaasas 

to  a  few.  has  failed  the 

dig  iron  from  the  earth. 

iteady  job  or  a  decent  wage. 

have  made  to  organise  aiul 

hemselves  and  their  families. 


has  l)een  met  with  violence  and  terror  by  the  barons  of  steel. 
Prom  Homestead  to  Chicago,  from  the  struggle  for  an  8-hour 
day,  and  the  1919  strikp  to  the  struggle  to  make  steel  obey 
the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Memorial  Day  massacre — all  through 
the  years,  the  management  of  America's  greatest  industry 
has  promoted  long  hours  and  starvation  wages  as  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  its  affairs 

The  dctatorship  of  stftl  has  failed  the  Industry  Itself. 
Fortune  Magazine,  in  a  recent  article  stated: 

The  »i«el  Industry  lu  a  wtinlc  l,  ti-chncloglcally  one  of  the  moat 
backward  ot   our   majur   indu^tru'i 

Invention  ha5  b<'en  .labolaged.  so  thai  basic  steel-maklng 
processes  liave  not  chanKfcl  siBuincantly  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  dU'taiorMlup  haii  put  a  biukc  on  all  Industry,  through 
Its  con«pirarir«i  wKuln.it  the  conwumera  of  steel.  Buyers  of 
ateel  products  mu.it  burk  a  price  syjitem,  which,  accordlnf 
to  Fortune  MuKii/inr.  m  '  urtiAclul,  wajitcfu],  discriminatory, 
and  noncumpriiLive," 

••■Il  rn     iir     HAIlM    llt'WiWtT     MOHDfOl.T 

Aji  an  tUuAtruUon  of  how  completely  the  steel  Industry 
U  coiuluclvU  an  a  munupoly,  I  want  lu  clto  a  few  figures  and 

From  Ortober  1032  until  Octolxr  1032,  a  full  decadft  and 
one  in  which  oUwr  lonitnudiiy  price**  madtt  nrw  hitih  And 
low  rp<(}rda,  aleel  raiU  miUI  nl  i-XMctly  Ihn  aainv  price,  $43  a 
Ion  Again,  durintf  Iht*  3  year  period,  January  1034  to 
Drcninbrr  l«30.  lliry  aoUl  nl  $;ifl37'j  without  fluctuftllon, 
In  1037,  the  prior  rone  aitaln  to  $43  00  In  1035,  when  the 
Guvernment  anked  for  bida  on  a  larue  ateel  ordnr,  the  four 
companies  which  responded  NUbmltted  identical  ngures. 
But  h  uniformity  in  price  Muuuenla  tnunopollstlo  control. 

Domestic  aleel  prices  are  aUo  kept  up  and  protected  by  i 
tariff  wall.  Import  duties  on  prlnclpttl  atcel  products  range 
from  10  to  3S  percent  of  domestic  prices,  This  takes  from 
the  consumer  his  last  .wfeKuard  against  unfair,  noncompeti- 
tive prices,    He  must  pay  what  a  united  industry  decrees. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  representing  some- 
what over  100  steel  companies  which  produce  95  percent  of 
the  total  steel  output  in  the  United  States,  acts  as  the  ofB- 
clal  clearing  house  for  the  steel  Industry.  This  organization 
acts  for  the  entire  steel  industry  whenever  It  takes  a  stand. 
For  example: 

Under  the  N.  R.  A.  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institute 
acted  as  code  authority  for  the  entire  steel  Industry.  When 
the  C.  I.  O..  in  1936.  l?iunched  its  membership  campaign  In 
the  industry,  the  Institute  ran  a  full  page  ad  In  375  news- 
papers under  its  own  name  as  representing  the  steel  Indus- 
try. Officers  of  the  institute  are  from  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  corporations.  In  1937  Eugene  G.  Grace,  president 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporalion.  was  also  president  of 
the  institute;  W,  A.  Irvin,  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  Tom  Girdler.  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  were 
vice  presidents. 

PROFITS    CO   TO   SALARiaS    AND   WATISXD   STOCK 

However,  the  stockholders,  of  whom  there  are  about 
550.000,  do  not  feel  so  happy  about  their  steel  interests. 
Their  holdings  average  $1,000  apiece,  and  they  chose  steel, 
as  they  felt  It  was  a  basic  industry.  Despite  the  constant 
profits  made  by  the  steel  Industry,  annual  earnings  in  United 
States  Steel  common  have  varied  from  a  profit  of  $21.19 
per  share  to  a  loss  of  $11  08,  and  since  1932  no  dividend  has 
been  paid  on  common  stuck.  The  earnings  of  steel  go  in 
large  measure  to  high-salaried  ofllclals  and  to  watered 
stock.  United  States  Steel  issued  $500,000,000  worth  of 
stock  In  excess  of  the  value  of  its  assets  when  It  was  formed. 
In  1927  United  States  Steel  isjiued  a  40- percent  stock  divi- 
dend amounting  to  $203,321,000.  During  the  World  War, 
Bethlehem  gave  its  stockholders  a  dividend  of  two  shares  for 
each  they  already  owned  Under  these  conditions,  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  Investmenls  In  steel  stocks  have  failed  to  bring 
a  constant  return. 

LABoa    TNiorfi    nwAULT   wrw 

Not  only  the  stockholders,  but  also  the  workers  In  the 
Industry  have  faired  pooily  under  the  steel  monopoly,     It 
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was  not  until  March  1.  1937.  when  the  Camegie-IllinoLs 
Steel  Corporation,  subsidiary  of  United  States  Steel,  entered 
voluntarily  into  negotiations  with  rcpresentative.s  of  the  steel 
workers  union  that  anything  like  recognition  was  given  to 
labor  and  labor  organizations. 

The  contract  which  was  signed  on  March  2  by  this  cor- 
poration provided: 

(1)  Recognition  of  the  Steel  Workers  OrganlKlng  Com- 
mittee or  il,s  successors  as  the  collective  bargaining  agency 
for  Its  members. 

i2»  Aguuist  discrimination  toward  the  union  or  union 
menib<'rs, 

(3 1  Raising  the  minimum  dally  wage  on  March  16  to  $5 
and  reducing  weekly  hours  to  five  8-houi  duyt.,  with  tunc 
and  a  half  for  overtimi , 

In  Its  turn,  the  8  W,  O  C  nprced;  'D  Not  to  Intimidate 
or  coerce  woikern  Info  menibcrhhlp  and  (2)  to  rely  on  nego- 
ttultona  m  cane  of  dlnpulen,  and  if  necessary,  tu  arbitrate 
rather  than  interrupt  work 

TliN  nifreement  ha«  been  ndnptrd  In  modified  form  by 
the  mujoiiiy  o(  Kl««l  uutnpunlM  tliut  now  hold  cuiurtuaa  of 
this  aort, 

■  OMR    tMTKNRMTINa    rAI'TH 

Juat  how  Myron  Taylor,  of  United  Htatiw  atari,  came  to  his 
deelaion  la  mil  known     Muf  the  following  facta  an-  knowti; 

Mr  Walter  Ilundnmn,  head  of  iho  Mritlah  Trade  Cum* 
inUNinn  viNit<td  Amoricii  whiln  louklng  over  tho  ground  pre- 
paratory to  placing  ordera  for  building  up  the  Brlttah  Navy, 
He  la  undrralood  fn  have  inaiatrd  on  conilnuoua  prfKlurtlon 
and  asked  huw  this  could  bo  poaslble  whon  the  iluol  in- 
dustry had  no  contract  with  the  workers  In  steel  and  as 
atronw  a  lat)or  movement  as  represented  by  the  B  W,  O  C. 
waa  emerging.  England's  atecl  industry.  Incidentally,  has 
bargained  with  labor  in  a  satisfactory  maiuier. 

The  restrictions  of  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  were  such  that 
the  Indu.ttry  would  be  unable  to  bid  for  the  naval  construe 
lion   program   of   tlic  United  States,  let  alone   the  British 
naval  program.    Labor  conditions,  It  wa«  evident,  must  be 
Improved  In  some  way. 

The  cost  of  spies  and  police  and  the  cost  of  a  strike  would. 
furthermore,  outweigh  the  cost  of  changing  the  labor  policies 
of  the  corporation.  And  then.  too.  the  General  Motors  had 
Just  lost  a  whole  winter's  business  because  of  a  strike,  and 
this  lesson  still  loomed  large  before  Taylor  and  his  associates. 

UNION    MEMBEItSHIP    OKOWS    RAPIDLY 

During  the  2  weeks  immediately  after  signing  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  S.  W.  O.  C.  meml)ership  jumped  by  35.000.  And  when 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision  on  April  12, 
finding  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  constitutional,  the 
success  of  the  C.  I.  O.  was  firmly  established  in  steel.  Work- 
ers in  fields  totally  unrelated  to  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  asked  to  join, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  them  to  do  this. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  contracts  had  been  signed 
when,  in  May  1937,  Jones  &  Laughlin.  an  Independent  steel 
company,  balked  at  signing  a  contract  in  the  process  of 
negotiation,  and  there  was  a  strike.  After  36  hours  an 
agreement  was  reached,  giving  recognition  to  the  right  of 
the  workers  to  organize.  On  May  20,  In  a  Oovemment- 
controUed  election,  the  employees  of  the  AliQulppa  steel  mill 
voted  2  to  1  for  aflUiation  with  the  S.  W.  O.  C. 

■OLvnoN  Lisa  in  oovrnment  ownsuhif 

But  splendid  as  Is  tlie  work  done  by  the  unions,  the  basic 
problem  of  steel  cannot  be  solved  short  of  Oovernment 
ownership. 

The  steel  monopoly  is  America's  greatest  conspiracy  In  re- 
straint of  trade.  It  has  eluded  the  net  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
a>  sections  of  It  continue  to  defy  the  Wagner  Act,  It  cannot 
b«'  reformed.  It  must  be  owned  and  controlled  by  that 
public  which  It  so  Intimately  affects  and  so  stringently  gov- 
crn.s  todoy. 

And  thus  It  Is  that  I  have  proposed  in  H.  R.  10504  to  have 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  take  over  the  iron 
mines  and  steel  mills,  in  fact  the  industry  In  Its  entirety. 


Under  this  bill,  it  l.s  proposed  that  the  Government  attempt 
to  purchase  these  large  properties  through  dii-ect  nogotla- 
tion  with  its  owners.  If  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
that  is  at  ail  rca.<^onable  and  fair,  the  Government  will  have 
the  power  under  the  proposed  law  to  condemn  the  properties 
and  a5..<ume  ownership  undir  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 
The  property  will  Ix?  paid  for  through  the  issuance  of 
United  States  bonds  drawing  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent. 

LABOU    TU    HAVE    MLMBEBS    OT    BOAJU) 

While  the  principal  objective  is.  of  course,  to  exploit  our 
lion  resources  and  convert  Uiem  into  the  finished  product 
for  the  benefit  of  the  jH-ople,  it  Is  also  proposed  to  extend 
iLs  beneftiH  to  the  workers  in  the  industry  as  well.  It  Is, 
thertfore.  provided  In  Hectlon  3  that  the  Board  which  will 
have  charge  of  the  Industry  hhall  have  direct  representation 
from  the  workers  They  will  be  empowered  to  chooao  four 
of  the  members  of  the  Board,  while  five  members  will  b<» 
named  directly  by  the  Prealdrnt  of  the  United  States  by  and 
With  the  roniM-nt  of  Uie  Senate. 

1 1  la  frxjllah  to  talk  of  any  other  aolutlon  of  this  probltm. 
While  other  Onvernmeni  monopolies  are  neceaaary,  I  con- 
tend that  few.  It  any,  are  muro  neoeiiaary  to  Uif  welfare  of 
the  \M)upW  of  Ute  United  Statea  than  la  the  one  which  I 
liave  atterniitt»d  to  diaruis  here  briefly  today.  Through  the 
imdual  rllminntlon  of  private  control  of  our  bimlo  indUN- 
trlea  and  eai>eriully  of  thoae  ordinarily  designated  natural 
mom>ix)llea.  unemploymnnt  ean  be  eliminated  and  the  atand- 
arrt  of  living  of  the  workers  In  thi«  Induct r7  rained  t-o  a  high 
level  Moreover,  the  tremendous  Income  that  haa  flowed 
during  the  courae  nf  Ihp  yearA^  into  the  cofTt^rs  of  Wail  Street 
and  Its  alllea  will  be  diverted  to  the  Trea«ury  of  the  Unltwl 
States.  Lei  us  by  nil  means  have  Oovernment  ownership 
II nd  operation  of  the  iron  and  stool  Industry  of  the  United 
States, 
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or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrV'ES 
Thursday,  June  9.  1938 


BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS..   MISSISSIPPI  COLLXGE,  CLINTON, 
MISS.,    MONDAY,    JUNE  6.    10S8 


Mr.  WHITl'lNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include 
the  following  baccalaureate  address  which  I  delivered  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss.,  on 
Monday,  June  6.  1938.  to  wit: 

In  hlB  most  Interesting  book.  We  or  They.  Hamilton  Pl*h  Ann- 
strong  clearly  sets  lorth  the  battle  between  denuxracy  and  the 
totalitarian  state  and  the  contest  between  republics  and  dicta- 
torships.    The  Issue  is  already  Joined;   It  Is  either  we  or  they 

Those  who  cherl&h  liberty  and  those  who  believe  In  democracy 
must  prepare  for  the  contest.  The  battle  between  the  good  and 
evil  In  life  and  between  the  true  and  false  In  government  Is  on. 

Democracy  may  be  defined  as  "the  way  of  peace  and  living 
together."  The  problem  oX  llvUig.  like  the  question  ot  democracy. 
is  never  fully  solved.  The  aim  of  democracy  la  the  development 
and  welfare  of  the  Individual. 

Each  individual  muist  reckon  with  life  The  world  exlsU  for 
no  single  incllviUu»l  or  group,  whether  old  or  young,  but  the 
world  exiau  fur  all  individuals.  The  queetlons  that  face  tho 
youth  today  are  noi  new.  What  ran  1  do?  Where  can  I  find  my 
place  in  the  affiUra  of  the  world?  What  Influence  can  I  exert? 
What  can  I  do  to  make  the  divine  spark  flame  In  my  life?  What 
can  I  contribute  to  the  Nation?  What  am  I  worth  to  myself  and 
10  the  community?  What  about  democracy,  anyway:  what  are 
its  ewNenllals? 

UAjoutrr 

Oit  October  afi,  1647,  the  (IIMnr  rlRhta  of  klnpi  and  the  rlghta 
of  indlvidunls  wrre  in  a  death  trmpple  Cromwell  and  Charles  I 
were  faM  roiiUnK  to  grips;  the  headman  a  as  that  IcU  at  WlUtehall 
wus  not  fur  uwuy. 
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Th«   Army   wu   eompoMd   of 
united,    they  were  dlsaenters  fro^ 
rar'.ous  lect*   Included   the 
baptists      The  pblloacphy  of  all 
rwienled    by    the    group    called 
Bimndhrad    Puntans    demanded 
An    interview   was   sought   with 
of  the  revolution.   It  was  fjranted 

There  occurred   one   of  the 
The    principles    of    democratic 
W:'.l:am   Clark   tr«k   the   anjume 
th'-y  havi*  fseen  published  as  the 
ison  4  notes  of   the  Coiutltutloii4l 
as  the  Madison  Papers 

The    deoates    Involvrd    voting 
upoi  sible   tlian    any   others   for 
Amprlrari    democracy    has   been 
m^-n    for   the    various   sects    were 
spicuous 

iicih  leaders  and  army  oppose^ 
tamed   that   the   will   of  Ood   wai 
vtd  lal    and    that   each    believer 
diret  led    him      The   owners  of 
who    hiid    a    stake    In    the 
property    were  entitled  to  vole 
Rtent  depended  upon  the  unsjil 
lOO-percenl   majority   wers 
could  be  no  government    the 
ment   of   all   would   result   In   a 
only  those  who  owned  property 
for  property  well      But  the  Bspt 
Ing  of   life  as  well   as  property 
I  think  the  poorest  he  that  U 
the  rtcheet  be  " 

The  PuntAns  hsd  gone  deep 
Terltlea:   they  atruck  the  sound 
Kvery  msn  has  a  life;  It  Is  hts 
the  kind's;   hu  life  is  his  own 
but  erery  man  hss  a  life  to  11 
and  to  achieve.     Kvery  man  has 
not  to  be  regimented.     Every 
not  for  the  advancement  of  the 
state,  but  every  man  has  a  life 

These  monxentous  debates  wen^ 
The    Puritans    spoke    not    only 
Democrats       The  poorest  he,  as 
the  real  meaning  of  hiunan 
minds    or    the    same    powers    or 
abilities,  but  all  men  are  equal 
equal  right  to  live  their  lives. 

All   sects   and   all    creeds   were 
ance      Absolute  unanimity  was 
never    be    ascertained 
Cromwell  could  not  see  the  case 
saw   It      He  announced   that   w 
and    tolerantly,    the    will    of 
failing    the    roll.      The    majorttj 
There    was    thus    established 
democracy      No  other  basis  woui^l 
majority  must  rule.     But  there 
The   minority   must    be   protected 
coi^ldered.  the  maj<»-lty  would 

One  hundred  and  forty  years 
the  United  States  was  signed. 
All  of  the  ortgtnal  13  colonies 
suffrage.  Wonoan  siiArage  came 
democracy,  as  well  as  progreaB  1 
to  achieve  Cromwells  goal  for 

While  profinm  In  democracy 
been  setbacks:   while  there  have 
have  outweighed  the  losses.     I 
contribute  to  this  progreaa.     I 
and  that  we  are  more  and  more 
wealth      Municipal  government 
graft  today  than  ever  before 
gencnOly  honesty  obtains  In 
the   cltlaen   to   soil   hts   hands 
cltiaen  can  and  should  panic  Ipa^ 
It  Is  Just  as  Important  for 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  mi 
kln^s.     The  experience  of  the 
with  respect  for  the  rlghu  of 


ellgiotis  Bealots:    they   wvre   not 

the  Chtirch  of   England.     The 

the   Baptists,    and    the   Ana- 

the  sects  was  probably  best  rep- 

tjhe    Levelers      The    army    of    the 

a    voice    In    Its    admlnutrat>on 

dromwcll   and   Ireton,  the   leaders 


memorable  debates  In  history 
government    were    ably    presented 
in   the  shorthand   of   tlie   day. 
Hark  Papers.  Just  a.<*  Jamr?  Mad- 
Convention  of    1787  are  known 


Ireton    and    Cromwell,    more    re- 

e   rock   from   which    EngU'^h    and 

I  ewn.    were    the    leaders      Spokos- 

beard.     The    BaptUits   wore   con- 


king and  priest      It  was  maln- 

a  direct  revelation  to  the   intli- 

ihould    not   obey    unless    Ood    so 

property   asserted    that   only    those 

com  nunily.    only    those    who    owned 

treton  announced  that  if  Rcem- 

nous  agreement  of   all.  that    If   a 

requi  ed  as  to  the  will   of  Ood    there 

cor  tention  for  the  unanimous  a»;ree- 

nJuThy      He  agreed,   howe^-er,    that 

should  vote.     He  stated  th*  case 

Bts  and  the  Levellers  were  think- 

Thetr   spokesman   said:    "Rt>aiiy, 

n  England  hath  a  life  to  live  as 


nto  the  very  core  of  the  eternal 

i.nd  authentic  note  in  democracy. 

It  is  not  the  state's;   It  is  not 

Every  man  has  not  only  a  life, 

■;    It   is   his  to   grow    to  develop, 

a  life  to  live,  not  to  be  drilled. 

has  s  life  to  live  for  himself. 

nonarch.  not  for  the  glory  of  the 

live  for  himself. 

tb  the  very  heart  of  democracy. 
or  themselves  but  for  all  true 
well  as  the  richest  he"  gives  us 
All  do  not  have  the  same 
the  same  talents  or  the  same 
In  the  sense  that  they  have  the 


t) 


equ  allty 


govemme  nts 
(  for 
hen 
Ool 


the 


Freedom  Is  at  the  bases  of  the 
statement  so  often  that  we  are 
centuries  after  the  Oospels  proclal 
ual.  youth  was  still  caiuton  fodder 
fronted   with   the   problems   resu! 
greatest  debacle  in   hiiman  history 
Ideals   of    youth    are    being   perv 
sufferings  of  humanity  are  being 
destroy      Millions    In    other 
bread      They    have    sacrificed    11 
have  lost  both      It  Is  time  to 
tJte  noble  heritage  of  the  America 
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heard    In   patience   and    In    to>r- 

'■pcsslble.     The  will  of  G<Td  would 

would    never    be   establish?d 

for  the  property  owners  as  Ireton 

all    had    been   heard    patiently 

could    best    be    ascerutlned    by 

he    concluded,    should    control. 

very    foundation    stone    of    all 

make  democracy  possible.     The 

was  another  Important   principle. 

After   the    views   of   all    were 

ct>ntrol. 

later   when   the   Constitution    of 

only   one    man    In    25   could    vote. 

had    property    qualifications    for 

only    18   years   ago.     Progress   In 

life,  U  slow.     It  took  300  years 

sufTrage. 

»»•  been  alow,   while   there  have 

been  upe  and  downs,  the  gains 

lielleve  that  every  generation  can 

brieve  that  democracy  has  gained 

approaching  the  Ideal  common- 

In  the  United  States  Is  freer  of 

know  there  are  exceptions  but 

It  Is  not  necessary  for 

to  sear   his   conscience.     Every 

In  public  and  political  afTairs 

however,  to  be  unhampered 

by  the  ruthlem  reign  o*  selfish 

shows  that  majority  rule, 

minority.  Is  fundamental. 


ui  ilversal 


1 
gov  imment. 
or 


democracy 


ce  iturles 

tie 


democratic  Ideal.     We  repeat  the 
likely  to  lose  Its  force.     Twenty 
med  the  worth  of  the  Indlvld- 
Youth  and  a^  today  are  con- 
ting    from    the    World    War.    the 
Youth   is   being  misled;    the 
?rted:    the    misfortunes    and    the 
capitalized  by  those  who  would 
have    exchanged    Ireedom    for 
qerty    for    economic    security    and 
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Freedom  of  the  press  was  never  more  Important  and  In  greater 
danger  Nations  are  being  told  what  they  can  say;  millions  are 
being  told  the  kind  of  movies  "hey  can  sec  and  what  they  can  hear 
over  the  radio,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  today  are  being  told 
what  they  can  read  in  the  newspapers  A  free  press  Is  essential 
to  a  free  people  There  Is  danger  In  nonresident  ownership  of 
local  newspapers  There  l^  a  threat  in  the  chain  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  Newspapers  :us  wU  as  Individuals  have  their  bias 
and  their  prejudicr.«!  A  prr»s.s  locally  controlled  Is  a  freer  press. 
Freedom  doe.s  not  menn  a  controlled  or  a  .«elfish  press:  It  does  not 
mean  false  tcacluni;  or  lUc  p.Tjpiif'anda  '-f  false  ideals;  It  does  not 
mp.\n  a  .selfl.sh  -t  ;t:',  i:-:-"';:,:]  pr^  pafririda  Many  of  the  remedies 
propoied  for  pub;;c  iiN  'i  ci'.  .irt'  worse  than  the  diseases.  Tacitus 
lonK  aKo  .said  II'  rt  :  .-(lies  for  public  alTairs  may  be  worse  than 
thi'  ilis  'if  p'i'^...'    i:'>i.-- 

F'ar.cis  Bacon  said  as  I  have  stated  of  many  of  the  panaceas 
advanced  by  a  selft.sh  public  press  '"Ihe  remedy  Is  worse  than  the 
di.sease  " 

Kre.'dom  of  con«c!«-nre  Is  the  trophy  of  the  American  Republic. 
Tl^i-  cjppres»<-d  or  otlier  ;:iik1.s  s<ju^;ht  freedom  to  worship  on  these 
shores  In  oth^r  cr  vi:.T:'"<  'he  ^t.i'e  l.s  bem^f  .substituted  for  Ood 
and  the  dictator  J;;l>  t  •■  ^  •:..•  :'.:,■  itreper  of  the  conscience.  It  Is 
time  for  the  lovers  of  ircedi::!  and  the  defenders  of  democracy  to 
be  (in  k,:u.ird  True  Uber'y  i»  Ukc'  the  oUve — one  must  cultivate  a 
tajstc  for  ;t  Freedom  w,i.s  achieved  after  much  BtiHerlng,  It  can 
only  be  m:untaincd  by  fitniggie 

I  am  not  .4peakint;  of  the  freedom  that  comes  from  the  pa«- 
siic"  of  a  1.1A-,  fr'-m  •  hf  wrr.tib?  ..f  a  doctiment,  or  from  the 
adopi.<;n  of  a  i.i.;:^M'ut.>.n  I  uin  speaking  of  achieved  freedom. 
I  am  sp«.'aking  of  the  freedom  That  ha.s  resultfd  from  the  disci- 
pline of  the  lovers  of  liberty  through  the  ages  Democracy  Is  a 
way  of  life  Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  conaclenoe  thus 
assume  a  new  meaning 

Freedom  of  speech  obtains  only  In  a  democracy.  We  never 
learn  from  those  who  agree  with  us  Pythagoras,  ages  ago, 
ob.wrved  "No  man  is  free  who  Ls  not  master  of  himself  and 
captain  of  his  soul  " 

There  are  false  prophets  'oday  there  ore  enemies  of  democracy. 
It  is  asserted  that  democracies  are  disappearing  It  Is  said  that 
since  the  World  War  there  hiW  been  a  drift  away  from  democracy 
In  Europe  What  is  the  facf  Democracy  obtains  today  as  It 
did  t)efore  the  World  War  in  France  and  in  the  great  English- 
speaking  countries  of  the  world 

Germany  has  always  acknowledged  a  master;  It  will  take  more 
than  a  document  to  .make  Germany  a  republic.  Germany  has 
mfrely  exchanged  one  dictator  for  another — it  matters  UtUe 
whether  he  be  called  f  mp^ror  or  fviehrer. 

In  Rus'la  there  ha.s  been  .i  rhans;e  of  government  In  name  only; 
there  was  always  an  absolute  autocracy  Stalm  has  merely  taken 
over  the  power  of  rhe  car 

Prior  to  the  World  War  tho  King  in  I'.aly  had  dt>legated  power 
to  a  j:rroiip,  but  now  those  powers  are  held  by  one  man.  One 
dictator  has  thus  been  exchanged  for  another  dictator  The  choice 
has  never  tje^n  between  democracy  and  dictatorship;  the  choice 
has  b-en  between  good  dictatorship  and  bad 

There  i.s  r- volu'lon  In  Spr.m.  Its  func*:ons  are  not  democratic. 
Spam  has  never  been  a  democratic  country 

China  ;s  gropms^  toward  democracy   but   Japan  remains  Asiatic. 

Indi.i  IS  reaching  out.  TTitre  are  evidences  of  the  growing 
pains  of  democracy. 

On  the  W-stern  H'^ml^pher"  the  situation  Is  more  rpa.s5ur1ng. 
The  whole  cf  Latin  .\m,enca  is  learning  the  lesson  of  demc-:racy. 

There  is  a  difference  between  sentimentali.sm  and  democracy; 
there  la  a  dllTereiv.-e  between  l.bt-rty  and  emotion;  there  is  a 
difr*'rence  between   freedom   and  tyranny 

Dictatorship  ha.s  failed  to  convert  'a  single  nation  that  has 
been  trained  and  expertemed  In  democracy  Russia.  Germany, 
and  Italy  never  knew  d-jmocracy.  Dictatorship  has  not  happened 
In  Prance.  Belgium.  Switzerland.  Holland.  Denmark,  Norway,  or 
Sweden  It  has  not  happened  :n  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  It  cannot  happen  in  the  United  States,  but  It  is  more 
important  to  say  that  it  will  not  happen  in  America.  The 
English-speaking  people  of  the  world  who  have  cultivated  the 
democratic  Ideal  from  the  days  of  .Mfred  the  Great  are  the  hope 
of  the  world   today      We   must   be   vieilant  for  democracy. 

There  are  many  dangers  These  dangers  are  from  within  rather 
than  from  without  Indifference,  ignorance,  and  complacency 
are  the  greatest  threats  to  d.-^mocracv  There  are  trends  that  are 
alarming:  there  are  forces  that  are  subversive  I  mention  but 
two  There  are  those  who  assert  that  democracy  has  lost.  They 
maintain  that  there  is  no  hop*\  they  assume  the  defeatist  atti- 
tude Those  who  take  this  view  are  slackers  and  traitors  to 
humanity:  they  would  sabotage  civilization  There  Is  no  place 
for  such  on  the  ship  of  state.  The  SfX)ner  they  are  thrown  over- 
t>oard  the  better. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  used  to  ♦ell  ♦he  s»ory  of  how  a  captain  of  an 
ocean  liner  saved  his  .ship  and  prevented  a  panic  when  Inevitable 
trugedy  was  being  hastened  by  a  pa.s.senger  who  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  storm  continued  to  scream  ai  the  top  of  his  voice  •'Nothing 
can  save  us.  we  are  deemed'  After  vainly  trying  to 'quiet  the 
passenger,  with  only  a  mnmr-v.t  m  which  to  act.  the  captain  seized 
the  hysterical  prophet  nf  calamity  and  threw  him  overboard  The 
frightened  passengers  w,=re  thus  shocked  back  to  reason  and  hun- 
dreds of  liv-s  werf-  saved  by  the  sacrificf  of  >.)ne. 

There  is  another  dant-e-cus  rr'-nd  It  :«  the  attitude  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries  of   Govemment   gratuaties  and    the    aggressive    blocks   of 
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selfish  groups  seeking  special  privileges  without  regard  to  the 
general  welfare.  It  may  be  agreed  that  such  groups  arc  m.  t  willing 
to  ruin  the  country  for  their  advantage.  Whatever  be  the  expla- 
nation, the  fact  Is  that  unbearable  buidens  are  being  placed  upon 
the  Government;  they  may  break  the  Government's  back.  There 
may  be  some  excuse  for  the  group,  there  may  be  some  apology  for 
the  attitude,  but  there  can  be  no  apology  for  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  encourage  and  endorse  such  attitudes  by  prom- 
ising. In  exchange  for  votes,  to  appropriate  for  such  gratuities  from 
the  Public  Treasury. 

History  Is  replete  with  warnings.  The  historian  Gibbons  gives 
us  a  graphic  picture.  He  tells  us  of  the  degradation  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guard  in  Rome.  These  legionnaires  were  very  popular;  they 
had  shed  luster  and  valor  upon  Rome;  they  had  served  their  coun- 
try in  war;  but  they  exploited  their  popularity  and  they  hastened 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

The  Praetorian  Guard  were  selected  from  those  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  In  the  foreign  service;  they  had  responded  to 
the  call  of  country;  they  were  the  pride  of  Rome:  but  tney  capital- 
ized their  popularity  and  demanded  appropriations  for  themselves; 
they  supported  the  candidates  for  the  senate  who  promised  the 
lar^'ost  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury.  Waste  and  ex- 
travagance were  followed  by  corruption.  The  Praetorian  Guard 
selected  their  candidate  for  emperor;  they  voted  for  the  candidate 
who  submitted  the  highest  bid  by  promising  to  appropriate  most 
from  the  public  treasury.  They  nold  the  position  of  emperor  to 
the  senator  who  agreed  to  make  the  largest  pa3rnient.  The  emperor 
was  thus  selected  by  the  appropriation  of  mllllonB  of  dollars  of 
the  people's  money.  The  self-respect  of  the  people  was  forfeited: 
morale  was  killed:  Initiative  disappeared;  courage  was  destroyed; 
decay  and  downfall  followed.  Selfish  groups,  unless  restrained, 
may  prove  the  downfall  of  the  American  Republic. 

Plato  m  his  Republic  gave  tis  the  rtiles  for  democratic  success: 
First,  there  must  be  courage  to  deny  the  demands  of  the  pressure 
groups;  secondly,  there  must  be  the  ability  to  withstand  the  dangers 
of  the  enchantment  that  come  from  selfish  complacency,  and  to 
withstand  the  trends  that  are  contrary  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  universal  history. 

Democracy  has  its  weaknesses,  but  It  also  has  its  stren^h.  It 
may  not  be  as  efficient  In  war  but  It  is  more  satisfying  In  both 
peeux  and  war.  Ours  Is  a  representative  govemment.  After  all, 
the  task  of  democracy  Is  to  select  leaders.  Participation  in  civic 
affairs.  In  the  college.  In  the  club,  and  In  life  go  to  make  worthy 
citizens.  Leadership  is  thus  cultivated  and  promoted  throughout 
the  Republic.  Only  well-trained  followers  can  select  capable 
leaders.  The  remedy  for  the  Ills  of  democracy,  the  hope  of  the 
democratic  Ideal  is  that  republics  shall  select  for  public  office  the 
best  that  the  republic  has — men  and  women  able  to  evaluate  the 
experiences  of  the  human  race.  We  must  carry  our  knowledge 
and  our  conscience  to  the  ballot  box  Only  leaders  of  high  cour- 
age and  spotless  character  can  save  democracy 

This  then  Is  self-evident :  Freedom  Is  not  made  by  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution.  Freedom  can  only  be  achieved  by  self -discipline. 
Freedom  Is  only  born  of  self-control  If  freedom  is  worth  dying 
for.  It  is  worth  living  for.  In  democracy  as  in  golf,  the  best 
course  for  the  masterful  player  is  to  strike  straight  ahead  for  the 
green,  scornful  of  the  hazards   that  may   Intervene. 

TOLERANClt 

I  have  already  indicated  the  next  pillar  of  democracy.  I  now 
speak  of  tolerance.  The  world  seems  to  have  gone  into  a  blind 
alley.  There  Is  so  much  hate,  so  much  prejudice;  racial  hatreds 
obtain  Respect  for  the  views  of  others  is  Important.  We  should 
accord  to  others  the  rights  we  claim  for  ourselves.  'Voltaire  In  a 
letter  to  Helvetltis  said:  "I  do  not  agree  with  a  word  you  say,  but 
I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It." 

I  would  go  a  step  further.  I  may  not  approve  all  you  say  but 
I  will  defend  to  the   death   your  saying   the   right  thing. 

I  like  the  way  Thomas  Jefferson  put  It : 

"To  tolerate  error  as  long  as  reason   Is  left  free  to  combat   It." 

Tolerance  and  clear-thlnktng  are  close  akin.  Tolerance  Is  open- 
mlndedness,  not  empty  or  vacant-mlndedness  Tolerance  means 
conviction.  There  is  much  In  the  philosophy  of  the  old  theologl- 
clan  who  said  that  he  was  entirely  open  to  conviction  but  would 
like  to  see  anybody  who  could  convince  him.  Open-mlndedness 
means  to  listen  to  all  sides  of  a  subject.  It  Involves  submitting 
all  arguments  to  careful  analysis. 

The  late  G.  K.  Chesterton,  one  of  the  most  delightful  personal- 
ities that  I  ever  saw  on  the  platform  and  one  of  the  clearest 
thinkers  of  the  twentieth  centxiry.  In  his  autobiography  says  of 
his  brilliant  friend,  H.  G.  Wells:  "I  think  he  thought  the  object 
of  opening  the  mind  Is  simply  opening  the  mind;  whereas  I  am 
incurably  convinced  that  the  object  of  opening  the  mind  as  of 
opening  the  mouth  is  to  shut  it  again  on  something  solid." 

Customs,  habits,  and  conventionalities  may  change  but  the 
standards  of  virtue  of  character  and  the  approved  moralities  never 
change. 

Under  the  guise  of  tolerance  in  the  contest  between  the  liberals 
and  the  conservatives  there  are  liberals  who  would  undermine 
character,  religion,  and  morality.  Tolerance  does  not  mean  de- 
struction; tolerance  Is  constructive.  There  Is  virtue  in  the  intol- 
erance of  the  faults  and  of  the  \inworthy.  There  is  a  place  for 
the  intolerance  of  the   Intolerant. 

The  charge  of  Intolerance  by  the  liberals  In  religion  Is  made 
against  the  churches.  There  are  those  who  would  place  the  sign 
over  the  doors  of  all  places  of  worship:  "liet  no  one  who  thinks 
enter  here." 


Many  of  the  theories  of  the  liberals  are  false  The  llt>eralB  In 
religion  like  tlie  lit)erals  In  government  In  many  cases  advocate 
theories  that  are  utterly  unsound.  There  are  still  those  who  know 
that  just  saying  a  thmg  does  not  make  It  so.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  that  some  things  are  right,  and  others  are  wrong. 
There  are  those  who  are  Intolerant  of  wrongs  and  wickedness  and 
Jtistly  so.     There  is  an  Intolerance  that  Is  justified. 

I  do  not  use  the  tenn  ■"Intolerance"  as  synonymous  with  bigotry 
and  persecution,  but  I  use  the  word  as  It  Is  closely  allied  with 
conviction.  There  ^re  liberals  In  teaching.  True  teaching  today 
is  being  challenged  The  mission  of  the  teacher  Is  to  develop  the 
Individual  rather  than  to  undertake  the  larger  task  of  Improving 
society.  All  thinking  is  not  sound;  much  of  It  Is  foolish;  much 
of  it  Is  sloppy.  I  honor  the  Intolerant  defenders  of  Intellectual 
standards.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Intolerant  defenders  of  moral 
virtues  and  Christian  standards. 

I  know  that  the  path  of  history  has  been  marked  by  religious 
wars.  I  know  that  such  wars  have  marked  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  I  know  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  can  be  traced  to  the 
wars  of  intolerance.  I  know  that  the  pages  of  history  are  red  with 
the  blood  of  such  wars,  but  this  1  aLso  know  that  the  great  re- 
formers, the  great  benefactors  of  the  race,  those  who  have  fought 
greed  and  corruption,  those  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  prog- 
ress, those  who  have  been  the  propliets  and  the  saviors  of  religion, 
have  been  utterly  Intolerant  of  selfish  men  and  of  selfish  meas- 
ures, of  wrong  thinking,  and  of  the  forces  that  drag  humanity 
down.  Such  intolerance  has  refused  to  compromise  principle.  Ths 
accepted  virtues  and  the  acknowledged  standards  of  morality  In 
private  and  public  life,  as  well  as  the  supreme  standards  of  religion 
are  the  triumphs  of  a  twld  and  courageous  Intolerance, 

Patriots  are  justly  Intolerant  of  the  radicalism  that  will  hinder 
the  progress  and  destroy  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Then,  there  la 
a  liberal,  who  Is  more  often  a  radical,  in  govemment.  He  is  a 
challenge  to  democracy.  Under  the  guise  of  the  democratic  Ideal 
he  is  advocating  nostrunts  and  panaceas  that  stxxlents  of  history 
know  have  been  weighed  In  the  balances  of  human  experience  snd 
found  wanting.  For  my  part.  I  trust  that  the  saint  will  continue 
to  battle  for  his  church,  the  scholar  for  his  education,  and  ths 
patriot  for  his  democracy. 

But  there  Is  an  intolerance  that  hinders;  there  is  an  Intolerance 
that  destroys.  That  intolerance  is  based  upon  hate:  It  is  founded 
upon  fear.  When  patient  tolerance  replaces  Impatient  Intolerance; 
when  love  supplants  hate;  when  courage  replaces  fear,  tolerance 
and  Intolerance  will  meet  on  common  ground  and  contribute  to 
making  both  life  and  democracy  worth  while. 

The  nation  that  kills  Its  critics  will  kUl  Its  soul.  Tolerance  Is 
the  very   touchstone  oi   civilization. 

EDUCATION 

My  final  thought  Is  education.  It  has  made  possible  the  gains 
of  democracy  for  300  years.  A  thinking  people  is  a  free  people. 
Education  is  the  capstone  of  democracy. 

Youth  faces  a  new  and  a  strange  world,  but  while  youth  faow 
a  perplexing  and  bewildering  world,  the  problems  of  youth  have 
always  been  similar;  they  differ  only  In  degree.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  past  know  that  youth  has  always  had  to  find 
Its  place  In  society,  they  know  that  youth  has  always  faced  the 
problem   of   unemployment. 

The  questions  confronting  the  youth  of  today  are  no  more 
difficult  than  those  confronting  the  classes  who  have  gone  before. 
Forty  years  ago  the  class  of  1898  went  from  the  college  to  the 
camp.  The  Spanish -American  War  was  in  progress;  it  was  soon 
followed    by   the   Rtisslan -Japanese   War. 

The  opportunities  for  youth  amid  the  wars  oS  today  are  just  as 
Inviting  as  they  were  40  years  ago. 

Then  again,  youth  Is  human  just  as  It  was  40  years  ago.  Some 
are  wise,  some  are  foolish;  some  dare,  others  doubt,  some  are 
honest,  others  evade;  some  think  straight,  others  do  not  think 
at  all;  some  are  strong,  others  are  weak.  Youth  today  has  the  Im- 
perfections of  human  nattire.  As  Pope  puts  It  In  his  interpre- 
tation of  Homer: 

"A  youth  to  whom  was  given 
So  much  of  earth,  eo  much  of  heaven." 

r  know  the  youth  of  today.  All  In  all  he  has  niade  progre». 
He  Is  asking  questions,  but  questions  are  always  to  be  encouraged. 
The  greatest  of  all  teachers  propounded  the  most  questions.  The 
crowning  glory  of  the  youth  of  today  Is  that  he  Is  seeking  the 
truth:    he   wants  to  know. 

Youth  Is  the  period  of  hope  and  Idealism.  What  about  the 
youth  of  America?  Are  they  thinking  more  clearly  than  the  Ger- 
man youth?  I  believe  they  are.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  Idealism 
of  youth  the  world  over  today  Is  being  perverted  In  many  coun- 
tries It  Is  being  exploited.  In  our  own  land  there  are  social  and 
political  racketeers  who  tell  youth  that  the  Republic  Is  not  the 
land  of  hope  and  opportunity  that  otir  forefathers  fought  and 
died  for.  The  dictators  In  other  lands  are  playing  upon  the  Im- 
pressionability of  youth  The  Blackshlrts  of  Italy,  the  BrtJwn 
Shirts  of  Germany  march  with  the  fervor  of  emotionalism  and 
sentlmentallsm.  The  youth  of  Russia  sing  the  Internationale  with 
fervor  These  youths  have  been  exploited.  Sentlmentallsm  has 
been  substituted  for  education;  emotion  has  been  substituted  for 
training;  goose  stepping  has  been  substituted  for  straight  thinking 

'We  must  be  frank.  We  cannot  sidetrack  the  youth  of  today. 
The  elders  have  failed  In  many  things  Adjustments  must  be 
made  because  the  wreckage  left  by  the  World  War.    It  might  as 
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of  today  are  not  r,:.;v  sirincie  bi;: 
I    rfpt-at    t,<j    «"mfh>s;/e    that.    It'.iv 
know    that    gucn    i.l.CJcUiiies    are 
hlBtory  of  ycuth 

What   Is  'hp  ■<    pr^mf"  Pf'se-.tJ.-il 
ari! ••'•<■;    'iv    E  .np.ci' >    mnrp    th.m 
JeffrT-'n    '.n   the   farly   days  of    tl 
pul»-'= 

•  Whoxvv^r    r«>v""<~'s    learning 
is  rtrjid   f   r  'hf"   futxire  ■■ 

Tl-.ijnia*   )p?T»rsor.  pleaded  for 
*Hji  a  riHTOber  of  the  VirKinia  He. 
of   ihe    Cjntinenta;   CoiiKress:    he 
Secretary  of  Slate     he  was  the  Pre 
he    cfime    to   die     w.^.en    he    asked 
It   wo*   b»^au»e  of   his   advocacy 
lion       He  hlmiuelf  prepared   the  I 

"Author    of    the    Declaration 
•tatule  i)f  relis^ious  liberty  m 
Tersity   of  Virgin. a  " 

T.ie  education   that   li  essentia 
of  the  people  in  a'l  'he  States, 
the  d.ctators  abrotid.  bit  from  i 
not    from    without,    but    they 
•'rength  of  the  48  Stales  cannot 
l«>cnial   strenirth  of   the  weakest 
U^.aii  lU  weakest  link 

I   have   already   indicated   the 
r^ry      I  know   that   there  are  no 
there    are    dlversitiea   of    taient* 
all      It    must   provide  for  employ 
generals  and  admirals  aa  well 
develop  captMns  of   Indtiatry 

frovlde  for  the  manufacturer  and 
emphuflise   that   followers  a 
The  e?'»"ntial  education  miist 

If  there  Is  one  thought  that  I 
Ir    education   it    would   he   stren»? 
purpose,  strength  of  cnnvlctJon. 
atren^h  of  airaight-fhlnklnt?. 
ment   and   the  late   King   Edwaril 
Pilme  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
'ii'.ind      He  may  have  had  a  seccii 
class    character      There    must    b* 

'  Sir,  '  said  a  caustic  British 
never  s;et  anything  right.  If 
vtimlt   a  screw," 

Culture   should   obr-aln    in 
Ktudenrs  to  think   rather  than 
the  small  college  and  of  the  II 

Jen:.y   Llnd   had  an   interestlm ; 
an    cut-of-the-way    Tillage    on 
known       Between    trains   it    was 
night      She   ascertained   that   th 
piled   to  one  of   the  Judges  for 
■urprlae.   she  px>l!ed  only  one  vo: 
judge  who  had  agreed  that  she 
among  the  great   musicians  of 
her   but   of  the   judges   who  did 
p*Tfect  voices  in  hwtorr. 

Carlisle  and  Thackeray  were 
when  Carlisle  said 

"I  see  nothing  marrelous  abotilt 

Whereupon  Thackeray  remarkfd 

•This  Is  a  t«mble  Indictment 

The  iooae  and  careless  thtnki: 
of  otir  education.     We  need  mcfe 
be&r  the  sonatas  at  Beethoven 
It  ta  not  so  dlfltcult  upon  the 
terrible  indictment  of  the  cultuit^ 
tcday 

In    the   education    that    to 
oourageoua;   there  la  an 
reliant.     In   this  day  of  sloppy 
DASs   and   self-indulgence,   the 
menace  to  recovery  than  the 
courage  and  the  self-reliance  of 
'tot  the  future. 

I  recall   the  caae  ot  a  youth 
Be  was  a  splendid   phyaioal   spe<' 
Irtics:   he  worked  bis  way 
night   watchman.     He  kept  up 
bigbeat  bonon  of  the  unlverstt] 
lirtry.    and    matbemattcs.      For 
t>iroi:^  the  university.     At  the 
ralid  and  widowed  motber      He 
bis  graduation  and  until  be 
time  thereafter  be  was  stricken 
ocmpletely  paralyiecl  from  bla 
B<*  came  to  bimaeif  In  a  few 
self -reliance.     Lying  Qat  on  bla 
for  the  departments  of 
■erred  for  a  y«ar  at  the  taak.    II 
dffpreaalon.     BaUef  was  being 
ttistroa.     He  could  bare 


*'  dlffiruHlP":  that  fac*-  thie  yoijth 
en  -he  surfacp  they  seem  unfair 
f  who  are  familiar  with  h.stcrv 
3ut    the    recurring   evenia   m    the 


f  democracy''     The  questi'^n  wau; 

2.Ct>0    vfars   ago     and    by   Thomas 

Republic,     I   quote   from    Euri- 

n    his   youth   loses   the    past    and 

education  time  and  time  acair.  He 
.w  of  Bunjesses  ho  w.is  ti  member 
was  Minister  to  Frunce  he  .vas 
sident  of  the  Republic  but  when 
to  be  remembered  by  p<:>sterity, 
freedom,  tf.lerance,  and  educa- 
iiscription  for  his  tomb 

Indppendpnce;     author    of    the 
inia.  and  the  father  of  the  Uni- 


te democracy  must  embrace   all 

danger  to  America  Is  no:  from 

ignorance  within      Our  dan:tprs  are 

from    wlthm      The    intrllectual 

be  much  greater  than  the   mtel- 

3tat«.     A  chain   Is  never  stronger 


ini: 


tbroui;h 


■ecired 


matbenu  ties. 


pi  OT 
obtaln^Kl 


Teat   need   for   leaders   In  democ- 
equalltles  of  gtft.s      I  know   that 
but   education    must    provide   for 
r'jers  and  employees;    it  must  train 
the   men   In    the   ranks.    It   must 
laborers   In   the   mines,    it   must 
for  those  who  work  in  the  mills 
11   as   leaders   should    be   trained 
vide  followers  as  well  as  leaders, 
would  emphasize  above  all  others 
h.    stren^h  of  mind,   strrnsr'h   of 
strength  of  nght-thlnking,  the 
the  crisis  between   the   Govem- 
the  critics   of  Stanley   Baldwin. 
»ald   he  had  only  a  second-class 
d-clas8  mind,  but  he  had  a  first- 
straight    thinking    m    education. 
Jvidge  to  a  confused  barrister,  'you 
jfDU   swallowed    a    nail    yoii    would 


edui^atlon 


io 


cne 


The   purpose    Is  to  'each 
do       I   am   still   an    advocate   uf 
b^ral  arts  college 

experience     She  was  delayed   In 
occasion    where    she    wa.s    un- 
necessary   for    her    to    spend    the 
>re   wa«   a  eong   contest       She    ap- 
I^rmlfslon   to  participate      To  her 
e,   and   that   was   the   votie   of   the 
might  compete      Jenny  Lind  was 
e  agee      The  criticism   ts   not   of 
not   appreciate  one  of   the  most 


th-! 


examining  the  pwrtralt  of  a  master 
the  painting."  | 

of  you." 

of  today  Is  a  terrible  Indictment 

culttire.     There   are   those    who 

but  tbey  prefer  Jazz   and   swing 

if»emory  of  Beethoven,  but  It   is  a 

education  of  the  mu&lcians  of 

eeientlal    there    is    a    place    for    the 

opportuilty  as  never  before  for  the  self- 

iitnklng.   of  loose  living,  of  idle- 

■es  of   youth    are  a   greater 

ve  forces  in  the  land      The 

the  youth  of  today  give  u&  hope 


wEakn< 
deitructli 


In  a  university  a  few  years  ago: 
imen;    be   took   part   in   the    a'th- 
the  university  by  serving  ae  a 
fith  bis  class  work;    he   won    the 
He  majored  In  physics,  chem- 
full    years    he    worked    his    way 
same  time   be  supported   an   in- 
continued  to  work  his  way  after 
his  doctor's  degree.     A  short 
with  infantile  paralysis.     He  was 
^alst  down.     He  did  not  give  up 
He   exhibited   courage   and 
back,   he  agreed   to  grade   papers 
physics,  and  chemistry.     He 
was  at  the  very  high  tide  of  the 
ded  for  those  in  need  and   In 
aid  for  the   mere   asking.     He 


chrse  to  r'-ly  uprn  him.«p!f  Comm'-r.cl;ih!v  rauragfoiis,  he  declined 
all  aid  He  had  his  reward  A  great  research  chemist  heard  about 
him.  heard  about  his  independence,  his  quuiifirations.  and  his  self- 
rel.anfe.  He  made  him  his  personal  assistant  His  health  scon  re- 
turned He  had  not  only  been  successful,  but  he  had  exhibited 
couraee  and  self-reliance  that  made  him  the  master  of  himself. 
He  kept  hiS  self  respect. 

As  the  beginning  of  democracy  was  based  upon  the  religion 
of  the  Roundhead  Puritans,  so  must  the  education  that  saves 
demorr:u.-v  t)e  based  upon  morality  and  religion  That  education 
must  develop  the  body;  it  must  train  the  mmd:  it  must  improve 
the  s(  ul  It  must  contribute  to  the  good  hXe  The  supreme  aim 
ot  all  'dication  is  the  good  of  mankind 

Man  h;i.s  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  txxly;  that  spirit  must  be  satisfied. 
The  artf  and  sciences  cannot  ftilly  satLsfy  The  foundations  of 
cr.iiiz,aion  mu.T.t  be  moral  as  well  as  economic  Economic  founda- 
tions m  democracv  alone  cannot  satl.'fy  A  government  or  a 
society  that  is  built  upon  wealth  and  property  alone  cannot 
satisfy  IdeaJs  are  imperative  Nations  decay  when  the  spirits 
of  citizens  wanf;    people   die   when   thpv  Ifkse   their   ideals 

We  need  no  new  principles,  we  need  no  new  mrtrallty;  we  need 
no  new  religions  What  we  ne'^  i^-  a  new  application  of  old 
moralit'.es  and  of  old  principles.  Wh  i'  -.vp  need  L'.  character;  what 
we  need  is  practical  religion  Educaii.'n,  like  democracy,  must 
be  ba.«ed  upon  morality. 

Man  cannot  live  bv  bread  alone.  Straight  thinking  must  be 
acccrnpanied  by  ri^'ht  living  As  a  man  thinketh  In  his  heart  so 
is  he 

One  thing  mere  We  tin  ;;vp  m  times  nf  change.  We  do  live 
in  f>eriods  of  crises,  but  chantrr  is  not  destruction.  Change  always 
brines  enlartred  opportunity  I  envy  the  youth  of  today  They 
are  com;ng  to  marurity  m  a  period  nf  change  and  in  a  time  of 
crisis  The  great  leaders  of  »he  future  are  being  developed  today 
as  they  have  always  been  developed  in  times  of  crises.  Paiil 
summed  up  the  whole  ma'ter  m  his  Injunction  to  his  beloved 
disciple  Timothy 

"Thou  therefore  eni-Iur"   hardncv;.'' 

We  cannot  mpw  -hes^'  cri.ses  with  complacency:  v.c  must  view 
them  with  apprehension  However  there  Is  no  ocraslon  for  panic 
or  de.^palr  .\  h't.-hrr  civilization,  a  better  govmment.  and  a 
nobler  manhood  '^houid  be  developed  a.s  a  r-sult  of  the  crises 
through  which  the  Nation  is  p.vsslng  today 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  given  the  answers  to  the  questions 
propounded  at  the  beginnin?  of  thi.s  address.  I  have  sought  to 
enccuraee  the   ability  to  think   and  the  will  to  know. 

The  members  of  the  eraduafme  cla.'v'!  now  pa,«vs  from  the  class- 
room and  from  etamination  papers  into  the  larger  fields  of  life. 
They  will  travel  along  the  road  that  leads  throusrh  the  valleys  of 
doubt  and  alone  the  hri.s  of  riifflculty  but  over  the  hill  and  around 
the  slop>e  t.here  is  hope  and  if  tl-.e  members  of  the  class  keep  the 
sTtUKht  road  th.i*  leads  nhead  they  will  reach  the  majestic 
mountain  ranges  around  whch  dwell  the  men  and  women  who 
have   achieved     who   are   iring   th»   lives  of  Rreat   adventure. 

The.se  then  are  the  ways  and  means  of  democracy  Each  p>erson 
must  live  his  own  life  a.s  he  live-,  m  peace  with  other  people. 
The  majority  in  democracy,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
m'nority  must  control  Freedom,  tolerance,  and  education  will 
make  democracy  secure 

Oemorracy  in  the  United  Sta'es  is  at  the  crossroads.  If  we 
keep  the  straight  road  if  we  keep  faith  with  the  ideals  of  the 
fathers  of  the  republlf  founded  hv  Washington  upon  the  democ- 
racy of  Cromwell  and  the  education  of  JeSerson.  liberty  will 
triumph  De.-ncxrracy  is  not  in  retreat,  but  it  Is  on  the  march. 
The  first  responsibility  of  America  is  to  make  democracy  work  In 
America  The  supreme  obligation  of  America  is  to  save  democracy 
for  America,  for  m  this  way  only  can  America  save  democracy  for 
the  world. 


Intercoastal  Steam.ship  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OV  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESEXTATrV'ES 
Wednesday.  June  8.  1938 


LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  ME  BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  E  8  LAND 
CH.'i.IRMAN,  UNITED  STATES  MARITIME  COMMISSION  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  BALTIMORE  STEAMSHIP  CO  ENTER- 
ING   THE   INTERCOAiJT.AL   SERVICE 


Mr.  WELCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  mclude  the  following  letter: 

U^^TED  States  Marttime  Com  mission  . 

_         „  ,    _  Washington.  June  «,  1938. 

Hon    RiCHAju)  J.  Wn-CH 

House   of   Rrpresentatii^x.    Wo-ihington.   D    C. 

Mr    DaA.R    Ma     Whx-h      Confirming    telephonic    communication 

with  your  cfflce.  there  u»  enclosed  herewith  the  order  of  the  Marl- 
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time  Commission  approving  the  application  of  the  Baltimore  Mall 
Steamship  Co.  for  entering  the   intercoastal  service. 

The    Commission    understands    that    operations    on    this    new 
service   will    begin   at   the    e<irllest    practicable    date,    this    being    a 
matter  completely  tinder  the  cognizance  of  the  owners  of  the  line 
Biiicerely  yours, 

E.  S.   L-^ND,   Chairman. 


Wages  of  W.  P.  A.  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


LETTER   AND   EDITORIAL   FROM    L^NITED   GOVERNMENT 

EMPLO-JfEES,  INC. 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  ret^ived  from 
Edgar  G.  Brown,  president  of  United  Government  Employ- 
ees, Inc.,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily  World,  of  June  3.  1938,  in  regard  to 
the  amendment  to  the  relief  bill  which  was  offered  by  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Thomas],  and  to  which  the  Senate  agreed, 
in  connection  with  the  wag^e  of  $40  a  month  for  W.  P.  A. 
employees.  The  amendment  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  conferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

United  Oovhinment  Employies,  Inc., 

Washinf/ton,  D.  C.  June  9,  1938. 
Hon.  Josh  Lex. 

Senofe  Buildirm,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sen.\tor  Lee:  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  the  profovind 
sentiment  of  appreciation  contained  In  a  resolution  expressing  the 
commendation  of  the  U.  G.  E.  for  your  sponsorship  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  the  amendment  Increasing  the  wages  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers,  regardless  of  race  or  section.  The  membership  was  unan- 
imous, at  the  regular  weekly  meeting  last  Friday,  for  your  able 
and  courageous  championship  on  that  very  day.  of  the  Thomas 
amendment  to  the  $4,000,000,000  relief  measure  (H.  J,  Res.  679), 
which  you  Introduced  on  behalf  of  Senator  THoatAS  (Oklahoma)  in 
order  to  guarantee  to  all  those  on  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  North  and  South, 
a  minimum  wage  of  $40  a  month. 

This  is  the  greatest  forward  step  yet  taken  by  the  Congress  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  admin- 
istration and  its  pledge  of  equality  and  Justice  for  the  forgotten 
and  most  underprivileged  American  people. 

Senator  Alben  W.  Barklct  (Kentucky),  the  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority, Senator  Elmer  Thomas  (Okl£ihoma),  and  your  colleagues 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  by  approval  of  this  amendment  adding 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  wages  and  purchasing  power  of  those  most 
needy  and  deserving,  especially  In  the  Southern  and  border  States, 
have  hMtened  recovery. 

Such  statesmen  merit  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  Nation 
Tour  forthright  battle  for  the  preservation  of  democracy,  progress, 
and  security  for  the  downtrodden  at  this  crucial  hour  of  civilization 
Is  no  less  heroic  than  that  of  those  earlier  patriots  who  gave  their 
full  measure  of  devotion  In  times  past. 

May  you  keep  up  the  flght,  already  so  well  begun,  for  Senator 
Thomas'  $40  minimum-wage  amendment,  and  success  crown  your 
noble  efforts  with  the  majority  approval  of  the  conferees  and  the 
Congress. 

It  will  be  a  great  boon  to  your  fellow  American  citizens  caught  in 
the  throes  of  unemployment  and  economic  disaster. 

Certainly  no  family,  North  or  South,  can  be  expected  to  live  on  a 
security  wage  less  than  $40  a  month. 

May  I  express  to  you  my  own  congratulations  on  the  great  public 
service  you  have  rendered  in  this  matter. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  G.  Brown.  President. 


mcnt  laundries;  and  a  $60  a  year  increase  for  2.000  colored  laborers, 

as  well  ns  othtrs   In  the  post  offices  ihrouphout  the  country 

"2  Several  million  dollars  appropriated  in  $^  0<X).000  000  work- 
relief  law  for  orgar.izatior.  of  household  service  training  ceiittTs  and 
home  cror.omic  lenchmg  peisoi.i.el  (400)  to  train  and  imprnve 
standi'.rds  cf  100,000  colored  women  desirous  ot  entering  the  field  of 
dO!:iestic  service. 

"3  An  increase  of  t>20  a  month  for  all  W  PA  workers  in  the 
Sou' hem  and  border  Stat€>s.  approved  by  the  Senate  Friday  Mfht 
June  3.  1938.  thr  ii-;h  the  leadership  on  the  floor  of  Senator  Ai-ben 
W  B,\RKL.ET  iKeiiiicky)  Senator  Ci..\n)F  Plpper  {Florida),  and 
Senator  Josh  Lek  (Oklahoma)  of  the  eo-callcd  Thomas  amendment 
to  the  W.  P  A  $4,000,000,000  rel.ef  mt-usuie  by  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas  (Oklahoma).  It  is  estimated  this  will  add  nearly  $10,000.- 
000  to  the  wapes  and  purchasing  power  of  100,000  colored  workers 
and  their  fan^ilies  nu  relief  in  the  South, 

"4  Mere  than  300  young  colored  men  trained  In  the  C  C  C  have 
been  promoted  to  positions  of  Jtinlor  camp  assistants,  including,  too, 
a  score  ol  ex-servicc  men  in  the  veterans'  camps,  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  legislation  by  the  Seventy-tftb  Congress." 


[From  the  Atlanta  Dally  World,  Atlanta.  Oa.,  June  3,  1938 1 
specific  gains  by  race  along  certain  links  cited  by  brown 

iklgar  G.  Brown,  president  of  the  United  Government  Employees, 
Inc.,  Issued  the  following  statement  on  certain  specific  gains  made 
possible  to  the  colored  forgotten  American  wcurkers  by  the  three  ses- 
sions of  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress  under  the  second  term  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  promised  at  Howard  University  In  1936  "there 
shall  be  no  forgotten  people  and  no  forgotten  races,"  etc.: 

"  1.  A  $120  a  year  Increase  for  8,000  colored  elevator  operators  and 
laborers  In  the  ilnlted  States  civil  service  In  the  Interior  Department 
In  Waslilngton,  D.  C.  for  the  first  time  In  history;  a  $7  a  month 
Increase  for  492  colored  women  In  the  United  States  'War  Depart- 


John  Milton  Hay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  9,  1938 

Mr.  CROWE.  Ml".  Speaker.  The  celebration  to  be  held  at 
Salem,  Washington  County,  Ind.,  commemorating  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  late  John  Milton 
Hay  promises  to  be  an  event  worthy  of  notice  by  the  Nation. 
John  Hay,  the  poet,  journalist,  historian,  and  diplomat, 
was  bom  at  the  old  Hay  residence  In  the  beautiful,  then 
country,  place  now  part  of  the  city  of  Salem,  Ind.,  on  October 
8,  1838. 

This  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  Hay 
Is  being  sponsored  by  the  Washington  County  Historical 
Society  and  the  dates  are  October  2  to  8,  1938.  starting  with 
church  services  in  all  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  schools,  clubs,  and  various  societies. 

I  am  glad  to  be  the  author  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  53.  which  authorizes  a  committee  of  four  Members 
of  the  House  and  two  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
as  a  committee  to  aid  in  this  anniversary  celebration. 

John  Hay  started  in  public  life  at  a  very  tender  age,  being 
assistant  secretary  to  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  age  of  23. 
During  that  time  he  was  first  given  the  rank  of  Assiatant 
Adjutant  General,  but  during  his  term  under  Mr,  Lincoln, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  detailed  to  the  White  House. 
He  was  later  secretary  to  the  American  Legation  in  Parii, 
and  Charge  d  Affaires  in  Vienna.  Later  he  was  secretary 
to  the  legation  at  Madrid,  and  in  1878  was  made  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hay  might  have  been  continuously 
in  the  service  of  the  state  but  for  111  health  wnich  necessi- 
tated his  removal  from  the  service  for  a  period  of  years. 
However,  in  1896.  President  McKinley  made  him  Ambas&adar 
to  Great  Britain,  and  In  1898,  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
State  at  which  job  he  did  much  to  promote  the  "open  door 
in  China."  He  also  negotiated  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. 
In  all  his  years  In  public  service,  his  work  was  of  the  highest 
order,  upright,  scholarly,  and  as  a  true  statesman. 

Salem,  Washington  County,  Ind.,  and  the  Ninth  Indiana 
Congressional  District  deem  it  a  great  honor  to  contribute 
toward  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  this  fine 
character  who  was  bom  in  our  midst. 

There  will  be  observed  one  very  unusual  thing  about  this 
resolution  and  this  honor  that  Is  being  paid  to  John  Hay, 
in  that  the  resolution  not  only  calls  for  no  expenditure  of 
money  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  plainly  states 
through  an  amendment  that  no  money  will  be  requested. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Historical  Society  of  Washington 
County,  the  good  citizens  of  that  community,  and  the  dis- 
trict which  I  am  happy  to  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
desire  in  good  old  southern  Indiana  hospitality  and  through 
the  kindness  of  their  hearts  to  do  honor  to  a  great  man 
who  was  bom  in  our  midst. 
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Democratic  Platforiii 
Fulfil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


SCI  WELLENBACH 


HON.  L.  B 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Thurgday.  June  9  (legislative 


rHE  UNITED  STATES 

iay  of  Tiiesdai,  June  7),  1938 


ADDRXSS  BT  THE  LATS 

ARKAI«SA5. 


SSNA'POR 


JOSEPH   T.   ROBINSON,   OF 
iUNX  30.  1938 


llT. 


President.  I  ask  unanimous 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
on  June  20,   1936,  by  the 
Robinlson.  of  Arkansas,  on  the  sub- 
Pledges   of    1932    and    Their 


Ue 
Senate 


Mr  8CHWELLENBACH. 

o:»nsent  to  have  printed  in 
address  delivered  in  the 
late  Senator  Jose;^  T 
ieci   of   Democratic   Platfonr 
Fulfillment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoid,  as  follows 


moie 


Mr    RoBUtaoN.  Ur    President 
B4>n>te  OQ  June  30.  1990,  I  Uuert 
following  comprehenAlTe  renew 
lii  crmtlon : 

Until  tbe  Democratic  Party  » 
of  the  country  had  never  been 
declaration  of  fmlltlcal  principle) 
ally  been  wordy  documenta. 
the  obaervmnc*.     It  bad   indeed 
whether  the  platform  framera 
meaning 

The  Democratic  platform  of 
told  more  in  fewer  words  than 
d9ne     It  could  be  read  and 

Tbe  great  majority  of  the 
mention  of  1933  have  been 
eiea  have  farced  temporary 
a*,  the  Chicago  convention  hold 

The  Democrmtlc  Party  can 
atMt  what  the  Rooeevelt  admin 
actuality.     Ai  a  record  at  what 
done.  It  la  Interesting  to  read  th^ 
t^M  action  the  Rooserelt 


under  authority  granted  by  the 
In  the  CoMcaassioNAi.  RacoRo  tbe 
I  legislation  of  the  present  admin - 

idbpted  its  1933  platform  tbe  voters 
presented  with  a  de&nite.  cleair-cut 
Party  platforms  bad  tradition- 
honored  In  tbe  breach  than  in 
been  dlfflcult  in  tbe  past  to  tell 
idtended  to  clarify  or  obscure  their 


every  undertaking  therein 
tlon  with  more  detaUed 
a*  the  speech  of  Secretary 
The  1983  platXorm.  with  its 


This 


statemc  its 


n  cord 


aid 


bureaus 


"We  adroeate  an  tanmedlate 
tal  expenditures  by  abolishing 
■cilidaktng  departments  and 
to  aooooapUsh  a  saving  of  not  1< 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  we  c&U 
etatea  to  mate  a  aealpus  efTort 


7%e  I^'eetdetit  propoaed  leglal 
•oomny  Immediately  after  taktn  ; 
Into  law.    OcDeral  expenditures 
In  the  ttaeal  year   1933  to  aS 
However,  the  eeoDotnte  collapse 
ptevkMis  artmtntarratlon — had 
riiilness.  industry,  and  Anance 
race  to  place  the  Nation  on  i 
economic  chaos  required  men  an  I 
agendea.  and  the  uttllzatlan  of 
could  or  has  bean  spared,  but 
demobUlaatton  would  be  employed 


Thm  Beopomy  Act  of  1033  (Put  lie. 
The  Oentral  SUtlsOcal  Act  (P  ibUc 
Appropriation  Reform  Act  fPupllc 
To  investigate  and  ooordtsatc 
74th  Ooi^..  3d  sasa.). 
Preaktant'i  Committee  to  Coolxllnate  Departments. 


*^e  favor  maintenance  of  the 
anntmlly  balanced  on   the 
within   levenuea  raised   by 
fulDciple  of  ability  to  pay. 

"We  advocate  a  sound  currency 
an  International  monetary 
cor  Oovemment  to  oenskler  tbe 
questioni" 


Although  the  emergency  whlc]  i 
administration  to  balance  the 


Pledges  and  Their 
ment 


I 


undiirstood 
plecges 
oompJ  Btely 


loik 


933  was  concise  and  deflnite.     It 

any  similar  declaration  bad  ever 

by  anyone. 

made  by  the  Democratic  con- 

fuUUlCKl.     National  emergen - 

deviations,  but  the  principles  enunciated 

[Odd  In  their  entirety. 

with  pride  upon  the  platform 

Mratlon  has  done  to  make  It  an 

was  promised  and  what  has  been 

Democratic  platform  of  1933  and 

administration  has  taken  with  respect  to 

record  should  be  read  In  conjunc- 

made  by  Cabinet  officials,  such 

Mor^nthau  on  Oovemment  finances. 

of  fulfillment,  follows: 


drastic  reduction  of  govemmen- 
ocxnmlsslons  and  offices,  con- 
and  eliminating  eztnavagance 
■B  than  35  percent  In  the  cost  of 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
o  achieve  a  proportionate  result." 
muTXicnrr 


ion  to  bring  about  governmental 

oflkoe.    HU  proposals  were  enacted 

were  reduced  from  a43t5.9O9.680 

lfO.914.5S4  in   the   fiscal   year   1934. 

of  the  Nation — unchecked  in  the 

thought   about  such   a   (Mtralyaia   of 

ijhat  It  became  necessary  almost  at 

rar  basis.    This  struggle  against 

money,  the  creation  of  emergency 

our  national  resources.     No  efTort 

has  been  repeatedly  stated  that 

wherever  and  whenever  possible. 


3.  73d  Cong.).  < 

319.  74th  Cong.).     ' 
473.  73d  Cong  ). 
I  oecoUve  departmenU  (&  Res.  317, 


rLEDCI 


:  latlonal  credit  by  a  Federal  Budget 

of  accurate   executive   estimates 

system   of  taxation   levied  on   the 

to  be  preeerved  at  all  hasards  and 

cooffcrence  called  on  the  Invitation  of 

rehabUltatton  of  silver  and  related 


It  tnhented  has  sot  enatded  the 
Sudget.  national  credit  has  been 


mainUlned.  A  12  050  000  000  Trea^iry  ofTertng  In  June  193«  was 
seven  limes  oversubscribed  and  the  2  54-pjercent  Interest  rate  which 
is  now  the  average  on  all  Government  borrowings  Is  the  lowest  in 
history  Sbort-lerm  money  costs  the  Government  one-eighth  of  1 
percent  at  tbe  present  time  Government  bonds  are  at  a  premium. 
The  cxirrency  Is  sound  and  adequately  secured.  The  American 
dollar  is  still  the  best  monoy  in  the  world  Foreign  investors  have 
fied  toward,  not  from,  the  American  dollar,  as  Is  Indicated  in  their 
holdings  of  more  than  »6  000  000  000  worth  of  American  securities 
and  bank  balances.  laTo.'-ts  to  bring  about  monetary  agreements 
have  failed,  but  not  through  lack  of  effort  on  tbe  part  of  this 
Government 

Tbe  principle  of  ability  to  pay  has  been  the  basis  of  all  tax  legis- 
lation of  tbe  Roof«velt  administration. 

L.*WS    TH.KCTED 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1934   (Public,  216,  73d  Cong,). 

The  Revenue   Act  of   1935   (Public.  407,  74th  Cong), 

The  Revenue  Act  of   1936    iPublic.  740,  74tb  Cong.). 

The  Ga-solinc  Tax  and  Pfjs'age  Rate  Act   (Public.  73,  73d  Cong.). 

The  KxcUe  Tax  Act  (Public  Res   36,  74th  Cong  ) . 

Expansion    if  Federal   Reserve  Credlt.s    (Public.   10.   73d  Cong.). 

The  Gold  Repeal  Joint  Resolution   (Public  Res.  10.  73d  Cong.). 

The  Silver  Purchase  Act,   1934   (Public,  438,  73d  Cong.). 

The  Gold  Clause  Act   (Public  Res.  63,  74th  Cong  ). 

The  Gold  Reserve  Act.  1934  (Public,  87.  73d  Cong.). 

PUEDGK 

"We  advocate  a  competitive  tariff  for  revenue,  with  a  fact-finding 
tariff  commission  free  from  executive  Interference,  reciprocal-tariff 
agreements  with  other  nations,  and  an  internationsil  economic 
conference  designed  to  restore  International  trade  and  facUltate 
exchange." 

rrxTTLLMEirr 
Congress  In  T934  enacted  tbe  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  under  which 
the  State  Department  has  already  concluded  agreements  with  14 
nations.  Tbe  benefits  of  these  agreements  have  been  directly  re- 
flected In  a  betterment  of  our  foreign  trade.  Exports  of  American 
products,  previously  blocked  by  discriminatory  tariffs,  have  been 
Increased  appreciably  In  the  preparation  of  the  tariff  agreements 
public  hearings  are  held  Experts  versed  in  trade  and  economic 
conditions  draft  tbe  schedules  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  without  tbe  Interference  of  lobbyists  of  special  Interests, 
who  in  the  past  have  galneu  concessions  for  favored  Industries. 
The  United  States  toolc  part  In  tbe  London  Economic  Conference 
of  1933,  but  agreement  among  the  participating  nations  could  not 
be  achieved  The  work  of  tbe  Tariff  Commission  has  been  carried 
on  as  a  fact-finding  body. 

LAWS    ENACTED 

The  Free  Trade  Zone  Act  (Public.  397,  73d  Cong), 
The  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  (Public,  316.  73d  Cong.). 

PLEDGE 

"We  advocate  the  exten.slon  of  Federal  credit  to  the  States  to 
provide  unemployment  relief  wherever  tbe  diminishing  resources  of 
the  States  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  provide  for  the  needy; 
expansion  of  the  Federal  program  of  nei^ssary  and  useftil  construc- 
tion affected  with  a  public  interest,  such  as  adequate  flood  control 
and  waterways." 

rTTUTLLMurr 
When  the  Roosevelt  administration  took  ofBce  the  relief  of  desti- 
tution, because  of  previous  neglect,  had  developed  Into  a  national 
problem.  After  3  years,  during  which  relief  was  administered 
through  State  agencies.  It  became  apparent  that  the  necessity  for 
unification  and  speed  was  paramount.  Through  a  national  organi- 
zation relief  and  work  have  been  provided  in  every  community  to 
all  classes  of  citizens  without  delay  or  favor.  The  Federal  program 
of  construction  has  been  enlarged.  Hood-control  and  waterways 
projects  have  been  undertaken 

LAWS    ENACTED 

The  Deficiency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  (Public,  739,  74tl» 
Cong  ). 

R  F  C.  loan  to  construct  levee  and  drainage  districts  (Public  10 
73d  Cong.) . 

The  Work  Relief  .Act    (Public  Res.   11,   74th  Cong). 

Public  Works  Act   ( title  II  of  Public,  67,  73d  Cong  ) . 

The  Civil  Works  Emergency  Relief  Act    (Public,  93.  73d  Cong) 

Extension  of  tbe  R.  F  C  (Public.  84.  73d  Cong.;  PubUc  1  74th 
Cong).  ■     ' 

Wagner-Lewis  $500,000  000  Emergency  Relief  Act  (Public  15  73d 
Cong  ) . 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Act    Public,  5.  73d  Cong  ) 
Flood  Control  Act   (Public,  738,  74tb  Cong). 
Mississippi   Flood   Control   Act    (Public.   678,   74th   Cong) 
Federal   Aid   Highways  Act    (Public,   686,   74th  Cong). 

PLEDCX 

"We  advocate  the  spread  of  employment  by  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion m  the  hours  of  labor,  the  encouragement  of  the  shorter  week 
by  applying  that  principle  In  Government  service.  We  advocate 
advance  planning  of  public  works." 

nJLfTLLMETnr 

Tbe  Roosevelt  administration  has,  through  such  legislation  as 
the  NaUonal  Recovery  Act,  the  Guffey  Coal  Act,  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  made  determined  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  employment  in  the  Industrial  life  of  the 
Nation.     These  obJecUves  are  stiU  desired.     Hours  of  123.000  Postal 
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Service  employees  and  the  hours  of  employees  of  several  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  have  been  reduced  to  a  40-hour  week.  The 
National  Resources  Board  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  a 
program  of  planned  public  works  for  the  future. 

LAWS    ENACTB) 

The  Wagner  National  Employment  System  Act  (Public,  30.  73d 
Cong  ) 

Tlie  Roads  Employment   Act    (Public,  393,  73d  Cong.) 

The  Kick-Back  Racket  Labor  Law   (Public,  334,  73d  Cong). 

The  Labor  Disputes  Joint  Resolution  (Public  Res.  44.  73d  Cong). 

The   Wagner   Labor  Rel.Ttluns  Act    (Public,   198,   74th  Cong.). 

The  Employment  Service  Act    (Public.  54.  74th  Cong). 

Prison-Made  Products  Act  (Public,  215,  74th  Cong  ) . 

Tlie  McKii:n;-Mead  40-Hoiir  Mail  Act   (Public,  275,  71th  Cong), 

Vacation  and  sick  leave  In  civil  service  (Public,  471  and  472, 
74th  Cong  ), 

The  Di!i-Cro?spr  Railway  Labor  Act  (Public.  442,  78d  Cong  ) . 

Air  Transport  Labor  Act  (Public.  487.  74th  Cong  ) . 

Walsh-Healy  Government  Contracts  Act  (Public,  846,  74lh  Cong). 

PLEDGE 

"We  advocate  unemployment  aud  old-age  Insurance  under  State 
laws." 

rtTLTTLLKENT 

A  study  of  unemployment  and  old-age  Insurance  was  Initiated 
soon  after  President  Roosevelt  took  office.  Legislation  to  bring 
about  social  security  was  enacted  in  1935,  and  the  Social  Security 
Board  U  now  an  established  fact,  cooperating  with  the  States  to  put 
both  unemployment  Insurance  and  old-age  pensions  Into  eSect. 

I..AWB    EMaCTED 

Social  Security  Act  (Public.  271,  74tb  Cong  ). 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  (Public,  399,  74th  Cong.). 

PLEDGE 

"We  favor  the  restoration  of  agriculture,  the  Nation's  basic  In- 
dtistry:  better  financing  of  farm  mortgages  through  recognized 
farm-bank  agencies  at  low  rates  of  Interest  on  an  amortization 
plan,  giving  preference  to  credits  for  the  redemption  of  farms 
and  homes  sold  under  foreclosures. 

"Extension  and  development  of  farm  cooperative  movement  and 
efTectlve  control  of  crop  surpluses  so  that  our  farmers  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  domestic  market. 

"The  enactment  of  every  constitutional  measure  that  will  aid  the 
farmers  to  receive  for  their  basic  farm  commodities  prices  in 
excess  of  cost." 

FtJL#T[LLMINT 

Under  the  national  agrlcultuml  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration farm  Income,  farm  values,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  have  all  been  greatly  Increased.  Government  credit  has  been 
supplied  to  the  fanner  wherever  private  sources  have  dried  up.  and 
fiirin-mcrtgdge  refinancing  has  been  carried  out  through  the  Farm 
Credit  .Admini-stration.  reversing  tbe  old  order  of  farm  tenancy  to 
that  of  farm  ownership.  Greater  coofjcration  now  exists  among 
farmers  than  ever  before  More  than  3.000,000  farmers  have  volun- 
tsrlly  Joined  In  the  administration's  crop-adjustment  prrigram. 

The  administration  has  continued  Its  efforts  so  that  farnirrs  are 
today  receiviiig  lor  their  basic  farm  commodities  prices  in  excess  of 
cost  of  production. 

LAWS    ENACTED 

Soil  Erosion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (Public,  461,  74th 
Cong. ) . 

The  Grazliig  Act  (PubUc.  482.  78d  Cong.). 

Farm  Mortgage  Refinancing  Act  (Public,  88,  73d  Cong  ) . 

Crop  Loan  Act  (Public,  97,  78d  Cong.). 

Jones-Connally  Farm  Relief  Act  (Public,  142.  73d  Cong), 

Jones-Ccstlgan  Sugar  Act   (PubUc,  213,  73d  Cong  ) . 

Cotton,  cattle,  dairy  relief  resolution  (Public  Res  27,  73d.  Cong.). 

Parm  Mortgage  Poreclostire  Act  (Public,  305,  73d  Cong). 

The  Livestock  Bankruptcy  Act  (Public,  60,  74th  Cong.). 

The  Farm  Mortgage  Act  (Public,  384,  74th  Cong.) . 

Homestead  Settlers  Act  (Public,  64,  74th  Cong), 

Farm  Credit  Act,  1933  (Public,  75,  73d  Cong). 

Farm  Credit  Act,  1935  (Public,  87,  74th  Cong.). 

The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  (Public,  314,  74th  Cong  ). 

The  Parm  Research  Act   ;Publlc,  182,  74th  Cong). 

The  Soil  Erosion  Act,  1935  (Public,  46,  74th  Cong.) . 

Export  debenture  (section  of  A.  A.  A.  amendment  act)  (Public, 
Sao.  74th  Cong.) . 

Homesteaders  Relief  Act  (Public,  241,  73d  Cong.). 

PLEDGE 

'We  advocate  a  Navy  and  an  Army  adequate  for  national  defense, 
based  on  a  survey  of  all  facts  affecting  the  existing  establishments, 
that  the  people  In  time  of  peace  may  not  be  burdened  by  an 
expenditure  fast  approaching  a  billion  dollars  annually." 

rULrrLLMEMT 

The  national  defense  has  been  adequately  maintained.  Army  and 
Wavy  expeiKlitures  have  been  Increased.  In  part.  In  prcvWlng  emer- 
g'ncy  employment  on  constrtictton  work  necessary  to  both  services. 
Tbe  falliu%  of  world-wide  agreements  on  disarmament  has  made 
necessary  the  policy  of  preparedness  which  has  been  followed. 

LAWS    ENACTO 

The  National  Guard  Act,  1933  (Public,  84,  T9d  Cong.). 

Vinson  Naval  Parity  Act  (Public,  135,  73d  Cong  ) . 

The  Marine  Corps  Personnel  Act  (Public,  283,  73d  Oong.). 


The  Navy  Promotion  Act  (Public.  264,  73d  Cong). 
The  Foreign  Station  Act  (Public,  268,  73d  Cong). 

The  War  Depart nient  Supply  Act  (Public,  29,  74th  Cong  ). 
The  Wilcox  Air  Base  Act  (PubUc,  263,  74th  Cong  ) . 
Tl'.e  NaUonal  Guard  Officers'  Act  (Public,  154,  74Lh  Cong.). 
The  Naval  Supply  Act  (Public,  163,  74th  Cong). 
Tlie  Naval  Avlatk  n  Cadet  Act  (IMbUc.  37,  74th  Cono). 
Honor  student  appointments  for  the  Naval  Academy  (Public,  456, 
74th  Cong.). 
Preservation  of  domestic  source  of  tin  (Public,  448,  74th  Cong.). 

PLKDGZ 

"We  advocate  strengthening  and  tmpartin!  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  to  prevent  monopoly  and  unfair  trade  practices,  and 
revlsicn  thereof  for  the  better  protection  of  labor  and  the  small 
producer  and  distributor." 

FtTLTTLLMENT 

The  Department  of  Justice  has,  since  March  4,  1933.  handled  1,322 
cases  under  the  antitrust  laws,  an  increase  of  more  than  1,100  over 
the  previous  admliistratlon.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
Issued  391  orders  to  cease  and  de&lst  from  vinfalr  trade  practices. 
while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  proceeded  similarly  against 
40  packing  houses.  The  evlJ  of  price  dlscrlmlnaUon  has  been  met 
by  tbe  Robinson-Patmau  Act. 

LAWS   ENACTED 

The  Petroleum  "Hot  Oil"  Act  (Public,  14,  74th  Cong  ). 

Robinson-Patman  Price  Diacrlmlnation  Act  (Public,  692,  74t.h 
Cong). 

pumos 

"The  conservation,  development,  and  use  of  the  Nation's  water 
power  In  the  public  interest,  " 

rXTLFTLLMTin 

The  projects  being  carried  to  completion  In  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
at  Grand  Cotilee.  and  Casper-Alcova  testify  to  the  ftilflllment  of  this 
pledge.  The  power  generated  is  being  made  generally  available  In 
the  public  interest. 

LAWS  ENACTED 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act   (Public,  17,  73d  Cong.). 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Act  (Public,  412,  74th  Cong  ). 
The  Work  Relief  Act  (Public  Res,  11.  74th  Cong  ) . 
Columbia  River  Project  (P  W.  A.  Act.  PubUc.  87,  78d  Cong.). 

Rural  Electrification  Act  (Public,  605,  74th  Cong.). 

PLEDGE 

"The  removal  of  Government  from  all  fields  of  private  enterprise 
except  where  neces<^ary  to  develop  public  works  and  nattiral 
resources  in  the  common  interest." 

FULFILLMENT 

The  demoralization  and  break-down  of  private  enterprise  during 
the  period  between  1929  and  1933  forced  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide credit  relief  In  many  forms.  Government  loans  to  private 
enterp'rlse  exceed  in  amount  funds  made  available  to  any  class,  and 
were  urgently  solicited  by  the  borrowers.  The  Government  stands 
ready  and  willing  in  every  Instance  to  withdraw  from  any  field  in 
which  private  enterprise  Is  prepared  to  take  over  Its  normal 
functions. 

PLEDGE 

"We  advocate  prot<>ctlon  of  the  Investing  public  by  requiring  to 
be  filed  with  the  Government  and  carried  In  advertisements  of  all 
offerings  of  foreign  and  domestic  stocks  and  bonds  true  Informa- 
tion as  to  bonuses,  commissions,  principal  invested,  and  Interests 
of  the  sellers 

"Regulation  to  the  full  extent  of  Federal  power  of — 

"(a)  Holding  companies  which  sell  securities  In  Interstata 
commerce; 

"(b)   Rates  of  utility  companies  operating  across  State  lines; 

•*(c)  Exchsnges  In  securities  and  commodities." 

VTJLnLLMDTT 

The  administration,  through  enactment  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  has  brought  about 
the  regulation  of  stock-market  transactions  set  forth  In  this  pledge. 
The  Public  Utility  Act  of  1935  provides  for  the  regulation  of  utili- 
ties,    Ckmunodlty-ezchange  legislation  has  been  enacted. 

LAWS    ENACTED 

The  Securities  Act,  1933  (Public.  22,  73d  Cong  ). 
The  Securities  Exchange  Act,  1934   (PubUc,  291,  73d  Cong.). 
Unlisted  Securities  Trading  Act   (PubUc,  621.  74th  Cong.). 
The  Electric  Rate  Investigation  (Public  Res.  18.  73d  Cong.). 
The  Telephone  Inquiry  Act   (Public  Res.  8.  74th  Cong.). 
Holding  Company  Act   (Public,  333,  74th  Cong). 
The  Communications  Act,  1934  (PubUc,  416,  73d  Cong.). 
The    Emergency   Railroad   Transportation    Act    (PubUc,   68,   78d 
Cong). 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act  (Public.  255.  74th  Cong  ) . 

The  RaUroad  Reorganization  Act  (Public,  381.  74th  Cong.). 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (Public,  676,  74th  Cong.). 

PLEDGE 

"We  advocate  quicker  methods  of  reallzln-j  on  assets  for  the  relief 
of  depositors  of  suspended  banks,  and  a  more  rigid  supervtekm  of 
national  banks  for  the  protection  of  depositors  and  the  prevention 
of  the  use  of  their  moneys  In  speculation,  to  tbe  detriment  of  locsil 
credits;  the  severance  of  afflUated  aectirlty  oompanlee  from,  and 
the  divorce  of  the  investment  hMiklng  business  from,  oommerclai 
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buika;   and  further  reatrtctlon 
cnting  the  use  ot  Peder&l 

ftiees." 


(if  Federal  Reaerre  bank*  In  per- 
facillties  for  speculative  pur- 


Reaerre 


FUUm  UCBVT 


TTie  admin l^trat Jon.  through 
conjttruction  Finance  Corporatl 
a  jthortzed   loans  of   more   than 
cl^po^ltors    In    closed    banks 
e  eaiion  of  the  Federal  Depoalt 
a  1   of   our  banks   safe   and 
I-dcrai  Resierve  Board,  under 
c:r  depoalton'  funds  to  support 

The  adminlstraUon   under   the 
c*iange  Act  and  by  meaivi  of 
t.an    of     the    Federal     Reserve 
Investment  banking  and  sharpl 
X*i  support  speculation. 


troadenlng  the  po^eis  of  the  Re- 

oii,  proposed  by  the  President,  has 

i  1.000 .000 .000   for   dlstrlbuUon   to 

Changes    In    the    Banking   Act    and 

instirance  Corporation  have  made 

souitd.     Limitations   imposed   by    the 

new  authority,  have  curbed  the  use 

(tock-market  speculation. 

provisions  of   the   Securities   Ex- 

indreased  powers  granted  the  Gover- 

Board    divorced    commercial     and 

limited  the   use  of   bonk  funds 


LAWS 


□CACTSD 


/Ct 


The  emergency  Banking  Relief 
The  Bank  Deposit  Instirmnce 
The  Banking  Act  of  1933  (Pul^ic 
The  Stats  Bank  Aid  Act  ( 
The  Collateral  Security  Act   ( 
The  Olaas  Banking  Act,   1036 
Sztenalon  of  the  Deposit 


Act  (Public.  1  73d  Cong). 
(Public.  363.  73d  Cong.). 
fl8.  TSd  Cong.). 
Public.  4.  73d  Cong  ) . 

public.  115,  73d  Cong).      I 
PubUc.  305,  74th  Cong). 

Act  (Public,  38.  74th  Cone) 


Insurance 


"We  advocate  the  full  meaaur  > 
^•ar   veterans   who   have  8ulTere< 
or   resulting  from   actxuU   wrrlqe 
dependents." 

VXTLnl 


The  serrlce  and  care  provided 
through  the  facilities  of  the 
ciaintalncd  and  Improved 
IS,  1936.  necessitated  efDdent 
cient.   Post   OfBce   Department 
the  accomplishment  of  this  vas , 


for  veterans  and  their  dependents 

Veterans'  Administration  have  been 

Pay  nent  of  the  soldiers'  bonus,  June 

CO  )rdlnatlon  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 

and   Veterans'   Administration   for 

task  in  record  tuns. 


313, 


Laws 

Free  hospltallsstloo  (Public. 

Kxtend    time   for    naturalixstl^ 
'Public.  ISO,  74th  OoBg.). 

Clarify  section   19  of  the 
74th  Cong). 

Payment  of  adjusted  asrvlce 


DCACTD 


Vsttrans' 


"We  advocate  s  firm  forelfs 
world  and  the  settlement  of  Interna, 
tK>  interference  Is  the  Internal 
ttty  of  treaties  and  the 
xrtu  In  financial  obligmtlons: 
appeixling  rsserratlons:   th« 
loatrument  of  national  policy, 
for  oonsultatloD  and  cooXerenoi 
cif  treatiss." 


our 


wth 


The  administration  has 
iMlghbor  poUcy  paramovint   In 
prssssd  Itself  definitely  against 
of  other   nations,   withdrawn 
eliminated  the  Piatt  amendme^it 
'I'here  has  been  no  deviation 
laratlon  deallnf   with   the 
nanos  of  good  faith  and  good 
terenoe  to  the  World  Ooiiit 
Tbm  Pact  of  Parts  remains  an 
xng  the  preaent  Kuropean  crlsl^ 
■trletly  to  a  poUcy  of  neutrality . 


sanctity 


Frohlbttlons  on  Sale  of  Arms 
The  Neutraltty  Act  (PabUo 
The  Neutrality  Act  of  IBM 
Naval  Treaty  of  1935, 


"^nteniaUoBal  esnenients  foi 
cpcratton  with  nations  of  the 
the  aplilt  ot  tbe  Monroe  Doctrl4e 


The  artm  In  titration  has 
tbe  reduction  of  armaments. 
raent   race   the   administration 
naval  treaty  with  Bngland  and 
ence  and  the  more  recently 
Initiated  in  furtherance  of 
the  Western  Hem  Inhere. 

LAWS 


Rk>  Oraads  Tteaty  (ratlfled 
■qwd  Mt^ts  Nationality 
Cuban  Itaaty  (ratified  May 
Trade  m  Arms  Ttsaty  (June 
Aan-Wi  Ttmxj  at 


I 


of  Justice  and  generosity  for  all 

disability    or    disease    caused    by. 

in  time   of   war   and   lor  their 


UfXMT 


;,  74th  Cong.).  ' 

of    alien    World    War    veterans 


'  Act  of  1934    (Public  Res    1. 
ccHtficates  (PubUc.  i2S.  74th  Cong  ) . 


pplicy,  including  peace  with  all  the 

tlonal  dispute  by  arbitration; 

iffairs  of  other  nations;  the  sanc- 

of  good  faith  and  of  good 

to  the  World  Court  with 

of   Paris   abolishing   war   as   an 

o  be  made  effective  by  provisions 

In  case  of  threatened  violations 


maintenance 
a<j  berence 
Part 


rULrULMZMT 


peace  and  made  the  good- 
its  foreign  relations.     It  has  ez- 
interfersnce  In  the  Internal  affairs 
srmsd  forces  from   liatti.   and 
from  otir  relations  with  Cuba, 
respect  to  the  platform's  dec- 
of    treaties   and    the  malnte- 
irUl  in  financial  obllgatlorta.     Ad- 
recommended  to  the  Congress. 
In^Arument  of  national  policy.    Dur- 
the  administration  ha«  adhered 


(Public  Res.  38,  73d  Cong.). 
67.  74th  Cong  ). 
(IfuUlc  Rea.  74.  74th  Cong.). 


reduction  of  armaments  and  co- 
Western  Hemisphere  to  maintain 


Btnisted 
a    11  an 


Uoci  Baaed 


and  Joined  in  propoeals  for 
an  effort  to  avert  a  naval  arma- 
reoently  concluded  at  London  a 
Frazkoe.  The  Montevideo  Confer- 
Pan-Amerlcan  Confertnce  were 
good  wUl  among  aatloos  of 


ipril  M. 


1883). 
Tredty  (ratified  May  31.  IBM) 
S  .  1B84). 
1ft.  1984). 

(June  lAi  U84). 


"We  oppose  cancelation  of  the  debts  owing  to  the  United  States 
by  foreign  nations  " 

PTTjn.LMirNT' 

Consistent  and  rppea^ed  efforts  looking  to  the  collection  of  the 
war  debts  have  been  made  by  this  administration. 

LAW      E.NAfTED 

The  Johnson  Debt   Defaulting   Act    (Public,    151,   73d   Cong.). 

V^  LEDGE 

^ndependence  fcr  the  Philippines,  ultimate  etatehocd  for 
Puerto  Ricu." 

rrvnLLMEJiT 

Philippine    independence    h.i.s    b*-tn    brought    about    under    thla 

adminutratioii      l^^giilatiun   1>a. kiiiK   to   a  cha'ige  in   the  status  of 
Puerto  Rican  relatioub  la  penuiiig  in  Congress. 

L-\WS    ENACTED 

The  Tjdings-McDuffie  Philippine  Independence  Act  (Public,  127, 
73d  Cong  ) 

The  Philippine  Currency  Reserve  .'ict  (Public.  419,  73d  Cong.). 

PLEDGE 

"The  employment  of  Anierican  citizens  In  the  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal   " 

rtTLFnxME>rr 

Efficient  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  Americans  em- 
ployed in  all  but  the  lowest  unskilled  grades.  ha£  been  maintained. 

PLEDGE 

"Slmpllflcaticn  of  legal  procedure  and  reorganization  of  the 
Judicial  system  to  make  the  attainment  of  Justice  speedy,  certain, 

and  Jit  less  cost  ' 

rrLflLLMENT 

The  Department  uf  Justice,  In  cooperation  with  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  has  conceived  and 
put  into  effect  many  reforms  In  judicial  procedure  which  have 
promoted   the   atLainn^.ent   of   Jostlce^ 

LAWS    ENACTED 

The  Public  Utilities  Reviewing   Act   (Public,  222,  73d  Cong.). 

Additional   clerk    to  courts    (Public.   449,   74th  Con.^.) 

The  SU  Federal  Crime  Control  Acts   (Public,  230,  73d  Cong.). 

The  (Trlme  Prevention  Cornpa  t  Act    (Public,  293.  73d  Cong.). 

The  Arrest  Facilitation  Act   (Public,  295.  73d  Cong  ) . 

The  National  Stolen  Property  Act   (i»ubllc,  246.   73d  (Dong.), 

The   Federal   Marshals    .\ct    (Public,    146,    74th   Cong.). 

The  Poultry   Racket    Act    (Public.   272.   74th   Coug.) 

Act  penalizing  holder  of  ransom  money  (Public,  424.  74th  Ck)ng.). 

PLEDGE 

"Continuous  publicity  cf  political  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures; strengthening  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  severe 
penalties  for  misappropriation  of  campaign  fvinds." 

rTTLTILLMENT 

Pull  publicity  has  been  demanded  of  all  organliatlona  already 
In  or  which  have  entered  the  field  of  politics  Violations  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  have  been  vigorously  prosecuted. 

LAWS    ENACTED 

Investigation    of    campaign    expenditures     (3.    Res.    225,    74th 

Cong  ). 

Pt-EDCl 

"We  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment.  To  effect 
such  repeal  we  demand  that  the  Congress  Immediately  propose  a 
constltutloiial  amendment  to  truly  representative  conventions  in 
the  States  called  to  act  solely  on  that  proposal.  We  urge  the  en- 
actment of  such  measures  by  the  several  States  as  will  actually 
promote  temperance,  effectively  prevent  the  rettirn  of  the  saloon, 
and  bring  the  liquor  traffic  into  the  open  under  complete  super- 
vision and  control  by  the  States. 

"We  demand  that  the  Federal  Government  effectively  exercise 
Its  power  to  enable  the  States  to  protect  themselves  against  im- 
portation of  Intoxicating  liquors   in  violation  of  their  laws. 

"Pending  repeal,  we  favor  immediate  modification  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  to  legalize  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  and  other 
beverages  of  such  alcoholic  content  as  is  permissible  under  the 
(Donstltution  and  to  provide  therefrom  a  proper  and  needed 
revenue. " 

rtTLriLLMnrr 

A  constitutional  amendment  repealing  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment was  propjosed  by  (Congress  after  President  Roosevelt  was 
elected,  and  ratified  by  the  required  number  of  States  before  the 
end  of  1933  For  the  prott>ciion  of  dry  States  existing  statutes  to 
that  effect  were  left  intact  Legislation  legalizing  the  sale  of  3 J 
beer  was  enacted  in  March  1933  and  became  effective  April  7,  1933. 

LAWS     ENACTED 

Twenty-first  amendment  f  proclamation  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  December  5.   1933). 

The  Liquor  Taxing  Act.   1934   (Public,  83.  73d  C^ong.). 

The  Federal  Alcohol  (Control  Act    (Public.  401.  74th  Cong.). 

Antismuggling  Act    (Public,  238,  74th  Cong). 

The  Beer- Wine  Revenue  Act   (PubUc,  3.  73d  Cong.). 
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PLrOGS 

"We  advocate  continuous  responsibility  of  Oovemment  for 
human  welfare,  especially  for  the  protection  of  children." 

ruuTLLMnrr 

Through  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  more  than  a 
million  families  were  aided  In  keeping  the  title  to  their  homes. 
The  Resettlement  Administration  has  placed  14.310  destitute  per- 
sons in  better  homes  with  an  opportunity  to  malu  a  living; 
while  the  Public  Works  Administration  has  provided  sanltanr  low- 
co6t  housing  for  2,850  low -Income  families.  Child  labor  was 
eliminated  by  N.  R.  A.  and  is  today  far  less  prevalent  than  prior 
to  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

LAWS     ENACTED 

The  Insurance  Ck>mpany  Loan  Act   (Public.  35.  73d  Cong.). 
The  Corporate  Bankruptcy  Act  (Public,  296,  73d  Cong). 
The  Home  Owners'  Refinancing  Act  (Public,  43,  73d  Cong.). 
The   Home   Owners'   Loan   Act    (Public,    178,  73d   C!ong.). 
The  National  Housing  Act   (Public,  479,  73d  Cong). 
Direct  Loans  to  Industry    (Public.  417,  73d  Cong.). 
The  Home  Mortgage  Relief  Act   (Public,  76,  74th  (Dong.). 
The   Disaster   Loan  Act    (Public,   234,   74th   Cong.). 
Vocational  aid  (Public,  246,  73d  Cong.). 

PLKDCK 

"We  condemn  the  improper  and  excessive  use  of  money  in  politi- 
cal activities." 

rULFnXlCSMT 

The  Democratic  Party  organization  has  functioned  without  the 
use  of  large  sums  of  money,  rei>aid  the  debts  which  it  inherited, 
and  obtained  the  majority  of  its  funds  in  small  amounts. 

PLEDGE 

"We  condemn  paid  lobbies  of  special  interests  to  influence  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  public  servants  by  personal  contact." 

PXrLTOl.MENT 

Investigations  of  tbe  activities  of  lobbyists  have  been  conducted 
by  Congress  and  legislation  to  curb  the  abuses  was  submitted  to 
both  Houses. 

LAWS    ENACTED 

Investigation  of  lobby  activities  on  holding-company  bill 
(S.  Res.  165.  74th  Cong.;  H.  Res.  288,  74th  Cong). 

PLEDGE 

"We  condemn  action  and  utterances  of  high  public  officials 
designed  to  Influence  stock-^change  prices." 

rULTUJLMXNT 

Administration  oflSoials  have  refrained  from  making  such  utter- 
ances as  were  conunon  during  the  Coolldge  and  Hoover  admin- 
istrations, designed  to  stimulate  or  protect  unnatural  and  unsound 
stock-market  values. 

PLfDCS 

"We  condemn  the  open  and  covert  resistance  of  administration 
officials  to  every  effort  by  congressional  committees  to  cvutail  the 
extravagant  exp>enditures  of  the  Oovemment  and  to  revoke  Im- 
provident subsidies  granted  to  favorite  interests." 

rULnLLlCENT 

Administration  officials  have  cooperated  with  congressional 
committees  on  expenditures  of  the  Oovemment  in  every  possible 
way  consistent  with  the  emergencies  which  had  to  be  faced.  Air- 
and  ocean-mail  subsidies  have  been  either  ciirtailed  or  eliminated. 

LAWS    ENACTED 

The  Emergency  Air  Mail  Act  (Public,  140.  73d  Cong.). 
Air  Mail  Act  of  1934  (Public,  308,  73d  Cong.). 
Air  Mall  Contract  Act  (Public,  12,  74th  Cong). 
Investigation  of  Air  and  Ocean  Mall  Contracts  (S.  Res.  349.  72d 
Cong.). 

Ship  Subsidy  Act  (Public,  835,  74th  Cong.). 

PLEDGE 

"We  condemn  the  extravagance  of  the  Farm  Board.  Its  dlsastrotis 
action  which  made  the  Oovemment  a  speculator  of  farm  products, 
and  the  tinsound  policy  of  restricting  agricultural  products  to  the 
demands  of  domestic  markets." 

PTJLFILLMKNT 

The  existence  of  the  Farm  Board  ended  almost  immediately 
after  President  Roosevelt  took  office.  Crop  restriction  has  been 
undertaken  only  to  prevent  the  depression  of  farm  prices  below 
the  cost  of  production,  to  restore  soil  fertility,  and  to  eliminate  the 
tremendous  surpluses  which  destroyed  the  farmers'  ptircliaslng 
power. 

LAWS    ENSCTED 

Farm  Credit  Act  (Public.  75,  73d  Cong.). 
Executive  Order  6084. 

Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933  (title  n.  Public.  10.  TSd 
Cong  ). 


"We  condemn  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  State  Department 
in  assuming  to  pass  upon  foreign  securities  offered  by  intorta- 
tional  bankers  as  a  result  of  which  bllUofis  of  dollars  In  question- 
able bonds  have  been  sold  to  tbe  public  upon  ttie  Implied  approval 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment." 
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rtn.nxLiitENT 


The  State  Department  has  scrupulously  refrained  from  any  action 
of  this  character. 

PLEDGE 

"We  condemn  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  law.  the  prohibitive  rates 
ot  which  have  resulted  In  retaliatory  action  by  more  than  40 
coimtries,  created  international  economic  hostilltien.  destroyed  in- 
ternational trade,  driven  our  factories  Into  foreign  countries, 
robbed  the  American  farmer  of  his  foreign  markets,  and  increased 
the  cost  of  production." 

rtTLnLLMENT 

The  administration  has  approached  the  tarllT  question  through 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  which  has  done  much  to 
restore  American  foreign  markets  destroyed  by  the  Hawley-Smoot 

tsaiB  law. 

LAWS    ENACTED 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act.     (See  tariff  provision.) 
R.  F.  C.  exports  resolution  (Public  Res.  17,  73d  Cong.). 


Ignatius  Donnelly,  Apostle  of  Protest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Jmie  9, 1938 

Mr.  BERNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ignatius  EkDnnelly  was  to 
a  sense  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Fanner-Labor  Party  In 
Minnesota.  Through  a  long,  colorful,  and  varied  career  as 
politician,  columnist,  and  author,  he  helped  to  shape  the 
popular  sentiment  of  his  time,  and  to  prepare  the  ground 
in  which  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  was  to  grow  to  its  present 
great  strength. 

It  Is  fitting  for  us  to  remember  and  revive  the  tradition 
of  struggle  which  DonneDy  represented.  In  spite  of  his 
confusion  and  often  erratic  behavior,  Ignatius  Donnelly,  an 
apostle  of  protest,  is  in  a  real  sense  the  father  of  our  own 
Parmer -Labor  Party.  Many  of  his  statements  have  a  liv- 
ing meaning  for  all  Americans  today,  and  particularly  for 
the  people  of  Minnesota. 

Closely  identified  with  the  Republican  Party  during  the 
Civil  War,  it  was  Donnelly  who  later  said: 

It  is  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  determine  whether  the 
Republican  Party  shall  renew  its  youth  like  the  eagle  and  shall  be 
the  party  of  liberality,  Justice,  and  popular  right,  or  whether,  for- 
getting Its  glorious  record  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  humanity,  it 
shall  become  the  base  instrument  of  cliques  and  rings,  of  aris- 
tocracies and  monopolies,  of  capital  against  labor,  of  the  few  against 
the  many. 

As  for  Donnelly,  he  would  champion  the  party  of  the  many, 
whatever  its  name  might  be.  The  time  came  when  he  frankly 
said: 

The  Republican  Party  must  give  way  to  a  new  party,  nameleaa, 
perhaps,  as  yet,  which  shall  be  emphatically  the  party  of  the  people; 
It  shall  embody  the  best  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
embrace  the  best  element  oi  all  the  present  party. 

Can  we  doubt  that  this  party  of  the  people  Is  today  the 
Farmer-Labor  Party  of  Minnesota? 

Born  of  Irish  parents  and  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith.  Donnelly  was  ever  a  fiighter  against  Intolerance  and 
vigilantism.  "The  true  cure  for  the  Ku  Khix  Klao,"  he  said, 
"is  the  schoolhouse." 

First  through  the  Granger  movement  and  later  through  the 
Populist  movement,  Donnelly  waged  unceasing  warfare 
against  what  he  later  learned  to  call  plutocracy  and  all  tboee 
who  defend  It. 

It  Is  rK>  accident  that  Ignatius  Donnelly  was  considered  the 
Bolshevist  menace  of  his  day.  He  never  advocated  violence; 
on  the  contrary,  he  taught  that  all  necessary  refonns  diould 
be  made  to  escape  violence.  But  he  did  believe  and  wafoed 
that  unless  the  wrongs  of  the  masses  were  righted  «  aodal 
cataclysm  would  result. 
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( he  panic  of  1893  Invite  ccmparl- 
Donneily  denounced  the  soul- 
(leprived  labor  with  the  right  to 
against  the  sit-down  strike 


The  hard  times  followtng 
■on  with  conditions  today, 
less  corporations  that  had 
work,  thus  registering  his  prbtest 
of  big  capita]  In  his  own  tine 

Speaking  to  a  tnaos  meetiiig  of  the  unemploj^  in  St.  Paul, 
he  said: 

TTi"  r»medv  !»  not  to  b«  fotnd  In  violence,     "niose  who  Invite 
cutbrt-aks  hato  the  laboring  men. 


boo  LS 


It  is  well  for  us  to  refresli 
the  springs  of  our  own 
Antl- Monopolist  and  in  th< 
reading  today,  as  do  his 

I   believe   that   the   fight 
monopoly  rule  In  which  Dchnelly 
I  believe  that  the  traditions 
In  the  Farmer-Labor  Party 


ourselves  from  time  to  time  at 

history.    Donnelly's  columns  m  the 

Representative  still  make  good 


against   entrenched   greed   and 
enlisted  Is  also  our  fight 
of  Ignatius  Donnelly  live  again 
today. 


Philippine 


EXTENSIO> 


HON.  THOM 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

Wccfn^sdc  V, 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

AS  O'MALLEY 

^SCONSIN 

REPRESENTATIVES 
,  June  8,  1928  j 


OF 


RADIO  ADDRB8S  OP  HON   TI  :OMAS  OMALLEY,  OF  WISCONSIN. 

MAT    10.    1038 


8p  'aker. 


Mr.  O'MALLEY.    Mr 

my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro 
ranged  by  the  National  Cornell 
presented  over  the  facilities 
day  evening.  9.15  to  9; 30  p. 
May  10.  1938: 


i«r 


cmniiot 


My   frtcnd*.   no  queattoa 
prwrnu  »vjch  dire  powlblllttM 
•lunment  u  the  question  of 
htatortcaliy  a  nation  of  peao* 
haT«  actively  and  IntcUlfratii 
•ortlng  to  war  only  after  all  other 
fixhaust#d 

The  demoralising,  dishearteiflng 
Ica'a  laat  particlpatloo  in 
unhappy  leioBa  that  w« 
last  grvkt  coofliet  in  which  we 
trates  th«  dangers  In  projectiag 
other  nations,  and  Into  apherei 
cal,  or  morai  itaJkA, 

Iioolting  oTer  the  page*  of 
amora  muat  logieally  arrlw  at 
reaches  out  t>eyond  it»  nattiraJ 
to  acquire  territory  or  to 
removed  people.  It  !!▼«•  In 
Btirope  and  tlM  Orient  orer 
this  fact.    There  may  be  great 
mliitarlst  or  statesman  repeatl 
"The  sun  never  wta  on  our  Omt 
worth  Uttie  when  it  must  be 
and  miiiloos  of  doiiars  that 
a  great  military  and  naval 

We  are  not  a  militarlatlc 
the  Old  World  systems  of 
cMton  tor  war.  and  the 
nulltary   organisation.     Yet 
nev^tapefs  and  saber-rattling 
a  great  military  and  naral 
tar  war.    I  have  no  argument 
pre|»ratlon.    I  have  no 
tary  and   naval  force  sufflcien 
argiunent  with  tboae  who 
the  doubtftii  vahie  of  "kecpl 
ipbarea  In  whleh  we  have  no  villd 

Today  and  for  the  past 
Oriept  and  the  far  Pacific 
moil  thotisands  of  miles  from 

to 


Ai 


appro  Miate 


vast  eniargen^ent  of  our  Nava 
being  sought   for  weapons 
Blve  far-flung  warfare  Instead 
our  shores. 


Independence 


under  the  leave  to  extend 

I  Include  my  radio  address  ar- 

for  Prevention  of  War  and 

of  the  Inter-City  Network.  Tues- 

m..  eastern  daylight -saving  tunc. 


Uat 


can   face   a   nation   or   a   peoplr 

of  sorrow,  destruction,  and  dlsilhi-- 

America,  tm  a  nation    hfts  bern 

because  the  ma}ority  of  our  p*H3pl«« 

sought  the  pathways  of  peace,  rf- 

means  of  conciliation  have  been 


hlftory.  the  unbiased  student  of  world 
the  conciuBlon  that  when  a  nation 
economic  and  geograpiilcal  borders 
Its  Infltience  over  alien  and  far- 
danger  of  war     The  history  cf 
gives  conclusive  evidence  of 
prestige  and  self-satisfaction  In  the 
to  those  whose  support  he  seelt«i. 
That  sort  of  prestige  is.  however. 
Maintained  by  th?  blood  of  oxir  youth 
be  spent  each  year  to  maintain 
tlon. 

Our  people  alxhor  and  detest 
terrttortal  aggres-sion.  edu- 
of  a  vast  and  unnecessary 
throughout   the    Nsrtlon    Jln«o 
loliticlana  are  attempting  to  develop 
under  the  guise  of  preparatlou 
with  the  proponents  of  reasonable 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  mill- 
to  protect  our  shores.     I  do  and 
Involve  us  in  military  conflict  fcr 
our  hand  In"  world   affairs  and 
interests 
the  caldron  of  war  boUs   in  the 
a  result  of  that  conflict  and  tur- 
our  shares,  the  American  Congress 
over  a  bUllon   doEars   for   a 
E-itabllahment.     More  millions  are 
•  have   no  other   usf    thsn    a.gire>- 
of   the   defense   and   prottctioa   of 


exeit 
ooniitant 

tlie 


must 

orgioi: 

nsUon. 
Imperialism, 
maln^nance 

tipday 

J  »oli" 
ma<  bine 
leat  wl 
aigunuint 

k:ien  ; 
wou  d 

I'g 


and  destructive  effec*  of  Amer-    t 

conflict  has  brought  home  to  us 

nor  mxist  not  soon  forget      The 

were  unfortimate  participants  illui- 

ourselves  first  Into  the  RflTMrs  of 

where  we  have  no  econoouc.  polltl- 


VThAt  unhappy  and  d;«T«^s8inK  chanpp  of  policy  hrv.=;  occurred 
tiiat  places  us  in  the  position  of  risking  another  overseas  war 
when  there  Is  nothing  lu  ga^n  for  America  but  everything  to 
Ic-e  by  becomine-  :r.v(-lv<-.:l  i^i  a  cuuHict  in  a  part  of  the  world 
whore  nj  .^m'.r.can  lnte^cs^s  of  value  can  po.siibly  be  at  staJti  ? 
Are  we  again  to  enpngc  r.'jrsplves  In  a  war  for  the  enrichment 
and  the  protf^ction  of  a  fr-v  with  investments  that  add  little  or 
nothing  tp  Anierica''-  v»-,^n  bring  and  that  deprive  many  Americans 
of  oppt.Ttunitir:-  f  r  ^nrk  and  w.Vf^es  here  at  home  on  our  own 
ccnt;nrntal  .sherry''  Wh"  are  these  spokesmen  who  advocate  a 
nev.-  impcrialis'v  pniiry  enunrlated  in  tie  words.  'We  must  keep 
our  hand  :n  f-^r  Paclftr  iffairs"  and  who.  when  they  enunciate 
such  policy,  fail  to  ci  unt  the  Trrfhie  rest  from  the  fatal  and 
b'  :'"idy  fxperienres  of  s(  me  30  years  apo  when  we  insisted  on  keep- 
ing our  hand  in'  world  aaau-t.  upon  the  other  side  of  a  great 
ocean'' 

During  the  debate  upon  the  huge  emergency  naval  appropriation 
act  I  Kaid  that  'whom  the  gixls  would  destroy  among  nations  they 
first  make  hysterical.  '  In  the  light  of  recent  current  events  I 
might  rephralse  that  to  say.  'Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  by 
involving  in  war  they  first  persuade  to  bre;\k  their  solemn  pledges 
to  the  people  under  iheir  care  *  Tonight  I  have  bc^)ed  to  bring 
to  ycur  attention  wha*  some  of  us  fear  portends  a  repetition  of 
'he'ui.r.,-rtv:nHte  and  di-a.'^trous  mistake?  of  '17  and  "18.  The  true 
American  policy,  which  I  havp  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support,  and  which  I  believe  millions  of  Americans  endorse.  Is  a 
poi;cv  of  adequate  defe:;.se.  but  not  one  penny  for  aggression. 
Those  who  ur'^i-  a  depai'ure  from  that  policy  do  the  American 
people  a  distinct  disservice  when  they  persist  In  advocating  an 
increasing  policy  of  international  meddling. 

T'xlay  a  well-prepared  and  amply  financed  deluge  of  propa- 
ganda is  attcmptir^i  to  persuade  our  Government  to  repudiate  Its 
pledges  to  lixe  islands  of  the  Philippines.  Though  we  have  prom- 
ised them  freedom  and  independence,  these  propagandists  and 
imperialists  in  h;e.h  ctVice  would  have  \is  break  our  word.  This 
propaganda  has  f^  r  .t,^  purpose  what  the  Philippine  High  Com- 
missioner put  so  clearly  into  words  when  he  said  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  In  a  press  sta'ement  "We  must  retain  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  maintain  our  voice  in  far  eastern  affairs." 

In  \93:i  by  Puhlir  .^rt  No  127  the  Seventy-third  Congress  of 
which  I  was  ti  Memb<  r  by  overwhelming  vote,  granted  freedom 
to  the  Phi.-iip'iif  Islands  within  a  certain  time.  Since  the  en- 
actmenl  of  tha:  revilu'.iun  thu  Philippine  people  have  demon- 
Ktraled  by  the  itdopiiuii  of  a  constiluiion,  by  the  conduct  of 
their  liiternal  .irTairs.  and  by  all  other  Indications  that  they  ore 
not  unly  iiijic  lui"  (lfsiro\;8  that  t^Tey  be  granted  Independence 
and  tiie  rij-...t  to  work  i  ut  their  destiny  as  a  nation  in  their  own 
way  Following  ou'  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  act  of  tho 
Seventy-third  Congress.  I  Introduced  early  In  this  session  a 
moasurs  granting  the  Piiillppine  Islands  full  and  Immediate  Inde- 
p»M.(li'i:i'e  :v'.:'l  ti,-'  'a  .■!.(!■■  i.v  i!  nf  .\nier!('a!i  sovereignty  over  these 
f.tr  ,r*av  ;.i!'.d.s  '.v.  .>\  ',:;  -untlnue  '  -  be  a  iiot  poker  or  a  flam- 
ing t»rand  m  the  imnd.*  of  ti\c  war  mongers  as  long  as  we  keep 
Ihem.  Sinie  the  tlrsi  d.iys  of  our  t>ccupation  of  these  lar- 
rem"ved  island.-"  they  h.ivc  brought  uk  nothing  but  the  possi- 
bility of  ii;ro!vement  In  blCK'-dshed  and  a  far-Puclflc  war,  while 
tiie;:  upkf.,'p  .n.d  :!i.:,'.irv  pruu-ctitm  h..s  Ijeen  a  constant  dra.u 
on   tlie  jHX'kt'ts  of   .^iiier;   ;ii;   ta.\payers. 

Unfortunate. y  since  the  mtrod  iction  of  my  resolution  and  the 
raising  again  sif  the  Phi;ip[)u.e  freedom  question,  every  possible 
stumbling  h\ock  has  h.>en  placed  in  the  path  of  those  who  seek  to 
have  our  Natmn  k-'f-n  1'.'*  plMres  to  free  a  dependent  people. 
Daily  newspaiwr  relea.ses  emanate  from  the  Island.s  indicating 
t;-.n-  en.  r  itinvU.er  Piaiippine  group  has  reversed  lUi  stand  upon 
ttie  qies';-n  c;'  Teedoni.  The  Hi^ii  Commissioner  la  quoted,  in 
deiiance  ^  t  ■ '!.c->.^'onai  manda-o,  that  the  islands  shall  be  free 
after  a  certain  length  of  time,  as  sug^-esting  that  we  break  our 
pledges  to  tht  ■^e  -.oiikcr  peup>  and  retain  the  islands  so  that  we 
may  keep  -.r  l...:-,d  m  a.Tairs  m  the  Far  East  which  do  not 
concern  us  and  will  -nly  Involve  America  In  a  Par  Ea-st  war. 

Th;.«  propaganda  ;.-  b.".n>,'  pushed  wi'h  renewed  vigor  In  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  pre.sf.nr  Congre.^s  despite  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
agteed  to  Philippine  freedom  at  some  future  date,  despite  the  fact 
thar  my  own  bill  ^n  makt'  that  freedom  inamed.ate  and  complete  is 
bef'-^re  the  Commit-fe  n  In.-ir.:>r  Affairs,  and  despUe  the  fact  that 
m.any  of  us  bei.e'.  ■  t^^^  Philippine  officials  should  not  take  sides 
in  poiiticai  questions  which  niay  prejudice  the  Interests  of  any 
group  of  people  over  which  we  miiv  exerclde  guardianship.  Has  It 
become  a  new  American  policy  to  make  dependjncies  out  of  posses- 
sions we  havp  acqurpd  through  a.  wai-  and  then  "welsh"  on  our 
promises  so  that  we  <  an  tceep  uur  hand  in'  foreign  quarrels  where 
we  have   nn*';ir.^'  *,.,  ^^^.::'' 

If  .A.merica  :^  to  avoid  another  disastrous  sma&h-up  on  the  road 
to  pence,  we  must  bend  our  intelligence  to  sensible  solutions  of 
prob.ems  that  cause  v.ar>  We  mu.st  remove  from  the  road  to  peace 
ti:u,e  obstructions  which  inevitably  plunge  natlcas  Into  war.  Con- 
tinued retention  r.t  the  Philippines  continued  denial  to  this  far- 
away ar.d  ambit. i^us  peop.-  (.{  tlie  n«h-..s  of  free  and  independent 
government  pn  sei.ts  ^-r'.'.-i't  r  dangers  ut  war  than  any  other  combi- 
nation of  problems  in  th..  Parlhc  Continued  lm;-)erlallstic  Insist- 
ence up<  n  the  retention  nf  lands  we  never  should  have  acquired 
and  which,  sin^e  we  havf  owned  them  have  i'o<-t  us  far  more  in 
dollars  than  we  ran  ever  hope  to  retain  means  exposing  America 
to  the  danger  of  war  to  control  the  Orient. 

a;:  th.-  bv;n='!:ni:  cf  diplomats  w!io  persist  In  sitting  at  the 
poker  table  of  intert.ational  intnsjue  cannot  harm  us  &s  much  as 
a  reversion  to  a  policy  of  unperlaltsm.     If  you  want  to  keep  Amer- 
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lea  out  of  war:  If  you  want  to  help  continue  upon  a  poliey  of  defense 
and  maintenance  of  our  full  rights  in  our  natural  sphere;  If  you 
want  to  help  us  keep  America  as  the  one  Nation  who  has  never 
broken  Its  pledge  to  a  weaker  people,  tirge  those  who  represent 
you  In  Congress  to  sign  discharge  petition  No.  30  to  bring  about 
Immediate  and  complete  freedom  for  the  PtUllpplnes.  Now  is  the 
time  to  keep  our  pledges  to  the  Philippine  people.  Now  Is  the 
time,  because  of  the  change  In  the  Asiatic  situation,  for  America 
to  show  the  world  she  refuses  to  dominate  and  control  a  people 
pleading  for  freedom  simply  because  she  is  stronger  and  more 
powerfuL 


Religfious  Intolerance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  H.  HILDEBRANDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  9. 1938 

Mr,  HILDEBRANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  receiving  let- 
ters with  an  enclosed  handbill  which  was  sent  through  the 
United  States  mail  a  few  days  before  the  primary  election, 
May  3,  1938,  In  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  A  friendly  con- 
stituent requests  that  this  handbill  which  contains  tnls- 
statementa  of  facts  and  was  used  as  propaganda  to  defeat 
me  in  the  primary  election,  be  placed  before  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  sponsor  of  this 
religious  handbill  and  that  legal  action  be  taken.  This  has 
been  done.  For  the  iniormation  of  these  various  corre- 
spondents I  will  state  that  under  the  South  Dakota  law  a 
person  need  only  make  an  affidavit  that  he  believes  the 
statements  printed  or  distributed  to  be  the  truth  and  no 
legal  action  can  be  taken  against  him. 

Propaganda  similar  to  this  was  used  In  1936  by  the  Re- 
publican opi)osltlon.  In  the  primary,  May  3,  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  used  the  same  communistic 
propaganda  that  my  Republican  opponent  used  in  the 
general  election  of  1936,  branding  me  as  a  Red  and  a  Com- 
munist. A  few  days  before  the  primary  election  of  May 
3,  1938,  thousands  of  the  following  anonymous  handbills 
were  mailed  to  the  voters.    I  quote: 

Patriots,  awake — smasli  Romanist  control  of  South  Dakota — 
defeat  Paso  H.  Hn.i>KBsawpT  for  Senator — Oscar  Fosheim  for  Oot- 
ernor. 

Three-fourths  of  all  postmasters  appointed  by  HmiiBKAiwr  are 
Catholics,  chosen  upon  recommendation  of  the  Catholic  priests. 
Instead  of  upon  the  advice  of  party  workers.  Poshelm.  a  "squaw 
man,"  Is  backed  by  tiie  Catholic  priesthood  of  the  State.  He  left 
the  Lutheran  Chtirch  to  become  a  Papist.  Keep  our  public  offices 
free.  Don't  let  the  Romanist  control  our  governorship  and  senator- 
ship.  Nominate  and  elect  Tom  Berry  for  United  States  Senator 
and  Mancel  Peterson  for  Oovemor.  They  are  not  toe  kissers. 
They  are  Protestants. 

About  one -fourth  of  the  postmasters  that  I  recwnmended 
upon  the  endorsement  of  the  Democratic  county  committees 
are  Catholic.  In  the  general  election  of  1936  a  similar 
handbill  was  used  against  me  by  the  Republican  opposition. 
Also,  in  1936,  former  United  States  Representative  Royal  C. 
Johnson  made  a  speech  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  accusing  me  of 
being  a  Communist  and  a  Red  because  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
employed  Lynn  A.  E.  Gale  as  a  writer  and  placed  his  name 
on  my  pay  roll  for  the  month  of  December  1935.  I  knew 
nothing  of  Gale's  communistic  connection;  if  I  had  I  would 
not  have  placed  his  name  on  the  p&j  roll.  The  Honorable 
Royal  C.  Johnson  had  employed  Gale's  wife.  Madaline  Gale, 
"two  congressional  terms,  more  or  less  *  ••  as  his  ste- 
nographer •  •  •  when  Gale  was  still  a  Communist" 
(Argus  Leader,  Jan.  15,  1937;  editorial  page).  In  the 
primary  election  of  1938  some  of  the  Democrats  used  John- 
son's propaganda  of  "Communist  and  Red"  although  Gale 
had  not  been  permitted  to  even  step  into  my  ofBce  after  my 
return  to  Washington  in  November  1936.  Lyrm  A.  E.  Gale 
was  In  South  Dakota  during  the  primary  campaign  of  1938. 
He  was  introduced,  not  as  Mr.  Gale,  but  as  a  "Mr.  West,  a 
newspaperman  from  New  York  State,"  so  I  have  been 
informed. 


The  Democratic  county  chairman  at  Fort  Pierre,  8.  Dak., 
introduced  him  and  he  made  a  campaign  talk  In  behalf  of 
Arthur  W.  Watwood,  candidate  for  United  States  Represent- 
ative. Gale  also  went  about  the  district,  campaigning  in 
the  Interest  of  Watwood.  Gale  was  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Watwood  to  Democrats  In  Pierre.  S.  Dak,,  remaining  at  the 
capital  about  2  weeks.  Gale  was  Introduced  and  assisted 
by  some  persons  whom  I  had  considered  my  personal  friends 
and  supports.  A  friendly  Catholic  priest  sent  me  anony- 
mous correspondence  he  had  received,  and  from  the  earmarks 
I  have  deducted  that  it  was  instigated  by  Gale.  Its  object 
was  to  Inflame  the  communistic  propaganda  against  me. 
Gale  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Watwood  as  a  "very  able 
writer"  in  an  advertisement  used  by  Gale  in  soliciting  work 
from  Congressmen,  I  have  this  advertisement  In  my  pos- 
session. The  communistic  propaganda  used  against  me  was 
well  planned  and  executed  by  members  of  both  parties.  I 
warn  all  Members  of  Congress  that  I  have  found  this  man 
Gale  to  be  dangerous,  malicious,  and  imtrustworthy. 

When  the  greetings  to  the  Spanish  Parliament  was  pre« 
sented  to  me  I  signed  my  name  imder  the  signature  of  Sen- 
ator WnnAM  J.  BuLow.  of  South  Dakota.  As  all  of  his 
children  are  devout  Catholics  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church  would  not  be  against  these 
Spanish  greetings,  as  they  had  approved  the  greetings  to 
the  Irish  Republican  Parliament.  The  bishop  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  immediately  sent  me  a  telegram  admonishing 
me  and  calling  to  my  attention  the  "suffrages  of  Catholics 
at  election  time."  One  of  my  opponents  made  a  radio  talk 
stating  that  the  anonymous  handbill  came  from  his  political 
enemies  and  "is  designed  to  cost  me  votes,"  insinuating  that 
I  was  the  instigator  of  this  anonymous  clnnxlar.  I  am  plac- 
ing this  in  the  Conckkssignal  Rkcois  in  an  efffort  to  asslrt 
In  eliminating  this  age-old  Intolerance  of  religious  prejudice. 
Mankind  has  not  changed  In  2,000  years  of  Chxlstlanlty. 
The  same  cry,  "Crucify  him,"  was  used  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  alike  durirvg  the  primary  election.  I 
received  many  letters  condemning  me  for  supporting  tho 
reorganization  bill,  but  only  one  letter  calling  my  attention 
to  the  "suffrage  of  Catholics  at  election  time."  The  re- 
turiis  of  the  various  precincts  where  the  Catholic  voters 
predominated  will  testify  that  this  power  was  used  against 
me.  Perhaps  this  incident  In  my  political  life  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  yoimger  generation,  so  that  Intolerance  of 
religious  beliefs  will  some  day  be  eliminated. 


Cotton  Pool  Participation  Trust  Certificates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31,  1938 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1933  a  cotton- 
acreage-reduction  program  was  inaugurated  imder  whlcli 
each  cooperator  was  given  an  option  on  cotton  which  the 
Secretary  had  taken  over  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board  In 
an  amount  approximating  the  amount  be  probably  would 
have  raised  on  the  acreage  plowed  imder. 

Subsequently  the  cotton  pool  was  formed  and  holders  of 
options  were  given  an  opportunity  to  surrender  them  and 
participate  in  the  pool.  A  pool  agreement  was  entovd  into 
by  the  Secretary  with  those  who  desiiped  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  in  part,  as  follows: 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  deliver  to  the  pool  the  quantity  of  cotton 
covered  by  the  option  exercised  above  (said  quantity  being  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  500  pounds  i>er  bale)  subject  to  a  lien  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary  (and/or  In  favor  of  any  third  party  to  whom 
the  Secretary  may  have  pledged  or  hypothecated  said  cotton  and 
subject  to  the  terms  of  such  pledge  or  hypothecation)  In  tlie 
amount  of  6  cents  per  pound  of  such  cotton.    Such  delivery  may 
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b«  mM.de  wttboot  Kfrei^tton 
lb.. a  contrsct  »xui  by  delivery 
aez.Cf  of  titie  or  In  any  other 
1     1934.  or    m  the  dincretlon  o! 
titer,  the  cotton  In  the  pool 
cient   to  liquuiate  all  oblii 
or  of  Any  equity  therein,  and 
and  coet«  incident  to  thp 
event  the  Secretary  may  at   ' 
the  trmnsfer  of  ail  the  cotton 
afit*r  »uch  cotton  may  be 
ance  with  his  discretion 


it  the  number  of  bales  covered  by 

)X   warehouse   receip'us  or  other  ev.- 
iipproprl.it<>  manner      If  on   August 
the  Serretary    on   any  dc.*'--  tberf- 
nnot  be  raarke'ed  at  a   prtop  suffi- 
gatio^ia  B»:'cured   by   the  pledge   uf  o'.nju 
all  handling  and  markrtmg  cubU, 
operation  of  the  pool,  then  and  In  surh 
11   terminate   the   pool    acd   require 
(herein  to  the  Secretary,  and  there- 
of by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 


diapiMed 


(2)    The  nunacer.  after  paying 
tlon  of  the  pool,  shall  pay  to 
from  the  sale  of  any  cotton 
up  to  an  amount  equmi  to  0 
such  tntereat  a»  may  have 
the  dellTcry  by  the  Secretary 
loans   (Including  any  reneirals 
finance  the  acquisition  and  or 
firooeeda  remaining  after 
b<*   paid  to  the  Commodity 
of  the  loaiu  hereby  authorized 
■och  ootton.  togati^r  vlth  all 
debts  and  U«na  agalnat  the  coi 
all   ezpenaes   incurred   in 
said  cotton,  and  In  th«  condtlct 
mana^rer  shall  thereafter  distribute 
to  the   holden  of  r«cord   at 
provided  for  In  accordance 
by  md  certificates. 


wtta 


should  hAve  an  interest  In 
gpeclfled  by  his  respective 


all  charges  incident  to  the  opera- 

Ihe  Secretary   the   proceeris   derived 

by  the  pool  purmiant  hereto 

per  pound  of  such  ootton  plus 

due  subsequent  to  the  date  of 

to  the  pool  of  such  cotton  on  any 

thereof)    made  to  the  Secretary  to 

carrying  of  such  cotton.     All  such 

nt  as  above  to  the  Secpptan,-  shall 

Corporation   up  to   the   amount 

to  be  made  from  said  corporat.on  on 

ipterest  due  on  such  loans.     After  all 

ton  shall  have  been  discharged  and 

,   handling,  and  or   marketing   of 

of  the  pool  have  been  paid,  the 

the  reniainintj  proceeds  ratably 

p^u^lclpat  Ion -trust   certificate'^    herein 

their  sevarai  interests  as  establi&hed 


miLTketed 
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bee  jme 


payne 
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The  ternu  of  this  contrict  provided  that  the  Secretary 
shoukl  deliver  to  the  pod  t  quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
amount  called  for  in  each  a  rreement.  and  that  each  optionee 

he  pool  In  the  amount  of  cotton 
igreement.     Under  the  terms  of 


the  contract  each  optlone;  was  entitled  to  his  pro  rata 
share  In  the  proceeds  from  the  pool,  the  contract  providing 
that  the  optionee  share  in  ^e  pool  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
ratable  quota. 

Two  distributions  were  nkade  to  participants  in  the  pool. 
Shortly  after  the  pool  was  organized.  4  cents  per  pound 
was  borrowed  on  the  cott  m  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  was  distriputed  to  the  optionees,  at  which 


time  each  optionee  was  sent 
Form  C-6-D"  (yellow  certtf 
his  holding  In  the  poo!  and 
holder  to  participate  in  anj 


a  "participation  trust  certificate, 
cate)  which  stated  the  amount  of 
carried  a  provision  entitling  the 
additional  distributions. 

Subsequently  a  further  distribution  of  2  cents  per  pound 
was  made  and  each  partlcliant  was  forwarded  a  "particlpa- 

C-5-I"  <  brown  certificate »,  stat- 
ing the  amount  of  his  holdiig,  the  gross  amount  paid  to  him 
up  to  that  time,  and  carryln  j  a  similar  provision  entitling  the 
holder  to  participate  in  any  additional  distribution's. 

At  the  time  of  the  seconc  distribution  the  price  of  cotton 
was  slightly  in  excess  of  13  :enLs  per  pound,  and  if  the  price 
had  remained  at  that  flgue  or  gone  higher  an  addiiional 
amount  would  protjably  havi  been  available  for  a  thiid  distri- 
bution, at  which  time  the  C-5-I  certificates  would  have  been 
honored.  However,  the  prce  of  cotton  dropped  t>eIow  13 
cents  and  the  sale  of  the  rpm&ining  cotton  on  hand  at  the 

the  pool.    There  is.  on  that  ac- 
pool  for  further  distribution  to 
can  apply. 


lower  figure  left  n,  deficit  in 
count.  QoChlns  left  in  the 
which  the  C-6-I  certificates 


statement  of  operntioru  of 

Net  vahie  at  cotton  and  all 
ky  the  Saeratary  to  the 
diargeabte  to  the  Secretary 
(The  afaov*  amount  rcprei 
pool  owed  tlM  Secretary  for 
at  6  cents  par  pound — vorU^C 
and  equtpmant.  ate.) 

Oroaa  oOea 

Paid  to  producers.  »M.  335.  17 

Expensea 15.349. Oai 

On  depoait 82.  5&  I 


otlier 
po»i 


all 


Kct  cadi  provldad  by  pool.... 
MM  deficit  in  the 


operatlan 


All  cotton  owned  by  the  dool 
ar«  no  remaining  assets  aiid 


the  cotton  pool  to  Apr.  30.  1938 
■ta  tranaferred 
•ales  expense 

,  •83.034,  431  40 

pts  the   amount   the 

advaixes  of  cotton 

capital,   furnlttire 


...  1122,321.711.73 

13 

18 

57 

—       «8.  766.  779.  88 


52.554.931.84 

of  tlw  pool 469,499.65 


has  now  been  sold,  and  there 
no  further  source  of  income. 


Not  only  hav  all  as.'^ets  beon  di.'^tributed  in  accordance 
with  the  agreemcr.t^  bu"  thrrp  us  a  deficit  of  $469,499.65. 
and  the  only  purpose  to  which  the  certificates  could  now  be 
put  would  be  to  use  them  as  a  b&s.is  on  which  to  levy  an 
asse.':.srnent  to  recover  rht-  amount  of  thl.s  deficit. 

8MC*Mn\Ki  S     ACi-OUNT 

When  the  Secretary  turned  over  to  the  pool  such  cotton 
as  was  necessary  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Eigrec- 
ments  with  participants  in  the  pool,  there  remained  in  his 
hands  a  quantity  of  cotton  taken  over  from  the  Farm  Board 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  dispase  of  on  the  market. 
Thus  cotton  had  no  relation  to  or  connection  with  the  pool 
and  wa-<  carried  on  :he  tx,x)k.>  of  the  Department  as  the 
Secr'"'tar.''s  arrount 

This  cotton  was  .^old  by  the  Secreury  at  a  profit,  and  his 
account  shows  a  book  surplus  of  52,336,829.52  as  a  profit  from 
thiS  sale.  Of  i.h:>  amnunt  $1,300,000  has  been  transferred 
to  the  rniscellane<ius  receipt.s  account  in  the  Treasury,  and 
there  remained  on  the  books  of  the  Secretarj'  in  the  Secre- 
tary's account  as  of  .April  30.  1938,  a  surplus  of  $1,036,829.52. 
Against  this  ha?  been  arbitrarily  charged  the  deficit  in  the 
pool,  amounting  to  $469.499  65,  and  there  now  remains  a 
balance  of  $567,329  87  in  the  Secretary's  account.  A  small 
amount  in  unpaid  vouchers  and  a  reserve  for  settlement  of 
outstanding  options  will  reduce  this  amount  to  something  like 
$550,000.  So  therp  now  remains  as  a  result  of  the  Secretary's 
cotton  operations  about  $1,850,000.  including  the  $1,300,000 
already  transferred  to  the  Treasury  and  the  $550,000  surplus 
now  on  the  Sec^^'tary's  books 

It  has  t>et>n  su-'sesttd  that  this  amount  be  paid  to  holders 
of  C  5-1  certificate  of  participation  in  the  pool.  But  the 
above  statement  >how.>~  co!^rIusivf^ly  tha*-  the  surplus  remain- 
ing on  hand  in  the  Secretary's  account  is  derived  entirely 
from  operations  outside  the  pool  and  is  in  no  wi.s^  connected 
with  the  p'Xil.  Th'-  ae'"epment  between  the  Secretary  and 
optionees  do<'s  nor  provide  for  participation  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  any  cotton  other  than  the  cotton  in  the  pool, 
and  thp  evidence  of  offic.als  of  thf  Depai'tment  reported  in 
the  hearings  b^'fore  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  .shows 
that  the  pool  had  no  part  or  interest  in  the  transaction  by 
which  the  profit  of  Sl.b50  000  was  accumulated. 

REyT's-sT  r.F  T!;r  '    MMtTTrF  ^^N   \r;'R;  irr:,<iTToN-';  T"n  the  .mimiki.stra- 

TION'S  COMMENT  C  N  THE  DI.--rRr,PANrY  IN  TESTTMONT  OF  J  W  T.*PP, 
GOROON    FTTi-TON     AVn    ;  I-AMKTN    rEFORE  THE  SUIMOMM  rTTEE  OF  THK 

U"V<E  KPPRi'vniKv    v       'Mvi-irr  :v    hmr     and  the  testimony  op 

W-,CA.H  C  JOHNSTON  IN  HC^RINCS  BEFORE  THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CTJLTX-SE  and  Ft  RESTHY  if  the  united  ST\TES  senate  on  APRIL  18, 
1936 

The  tf'-timcnv  <  f  J  w  T<ipp.  Gcrdcn  Peytcn,  and  J  O  Lamkin 
before  Th,-  He  ;i--  ap])'^-; T-ation  .-ubcommlttee  wa-s.  In  substance: 

i  1  I  T>;a':  xhv  cash  niqilus  in  the  cotton  account  of  the  Secretary 
of  .A^riruKure  was  derived  from  srurces  in  which  members  of 
the  eot'on  producers  potil  had  no  interesr.  this  surplus  being 
accuiruidt.  d  hv  r■■;»■^.  :;  <!f  .,.ji,  .s  of  surplus  cotton,  mcrea*;©  in 
prenUanio  .n  ij>oc  cotton,  profits  en  futures  contracis,  and  other 
tran-saot.or.-  :r.  the  handling  .T  the  Seen -ary's  cotton  account. 

i2i  That  p.j..l  m'-mbf>r«;  h^<i  n-cr-ivt-ni  a  pro  rata  distribu*ion  of 
the  proceea.-^  received  from  the  .sale  of  j'Ool  cotton,  less  amounts 
paid  for  poo:  exp€t\xs.  and  they  haci  no  legal  or  moral  right  to 
any  further  diot.-.but.on. 

Tpstifymg  m  hear:r.t-s  b^-forp  th'-  Cnm.mittee  on  .Apiculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Unit^-d  S;ate8  Senate  on  April  18,  1936  (vol,  16, 
p,  2847).  Mr    Jchnstcn  stated: 

My  pcr-ouai  up.n:o:i.  as  mana:;er  of  the  pool,  and  as  a 
lawyer,  is  that  when  this  prxDl  is  !:qu;datec!  every  dime  over  and 
above  the  amoun's  requlrpfi  to  pay  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  amount  ridvanced  and  to  pay  the  operating  costs  la 
entitled  to  be  a:.-tnbuted  to  the  participating  trust  certificate 
holders." 

Mr.  Johns-or.'-:  statement  wa.^  no  doubt  hL>  opinion  as  to  what 
the  status  cf  'he  p<jol  would  be  after  arijurtments  wen?  made  In 
the  pool  erpe^se^  by  charRini:  the  Secretarv  s  cotton  account  with 
Its  pro  ra'a  snare  .f  expenses  in  carrvlnK  his  mterest  in  the  pool 
cotttn  On  Au.^-u.^t  31.  1936.  the  adju.stment  was  made  and  after 
charging  the  Secretary-^  cot'cn  account  wi^h  it.-;  pro  rata  of  these 
expen-ses,  there  rrmain<  d  no  cash  balance  in  the  pool  from  which 
ft  further  distnbuticu   mi^ht    be   made   to  pool -certificate   holders. 

J,  W,  Tafp. 

R«POET    OF    TUX    DEPAKTMLNT    OF    ACEICtT.Tt'RE    TO    THS    COMMITTKK    OM 

.^GRICt'LTiniE 

Di:p\rtment  of  Agricxt-TUre, 
^  .,       ^  Vi'a.^hrnglfm.  D   C  .  J-une  8.  19:^7. 

De.*r  Mr  Ch\ikm.*n:  This  will  a.  knuwledi^'e  vour  letter  of  May 
13.  request.ng  a  report  on  H    R    6744    d    2111       ' 
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The  manaRpr,  cotton  pool,  acting  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sold  the  approximately 
1,951.000  bale.s  of  cotton  In  which  the  p>ooI  was  Interested  for  an 
average  of  12  39  cents  per  pound,  or  an  aggregate  of  $115,271,895.19 
Prom  this  figure  there  was  deducted  the  original  cost  of  6  cents  per 
pound,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $58,549,527.69,  leaving  a  net 
excess  of  receipts  over  original  cost  of  $56,722,367.50.  The  item  of 
$115,271,895  19  does  not  represent  the  gross  sale  price  received  for 
cotton  actually  sold,  but  represents  the  value  of  ^g-lnch  staple. 
Middling  grade,  as  quoted  on  the  New  York  ESichange  simtil- 
taneously  with  the  making  of  each  sale,  this  t)e;ng  the  pool's  Inter- 
est in  the  cotton.  Where  the  cotton  carried  a  premium  because  It 
was  tjetter  than  '/g-lnch  middling,  or  where  a  specific  bale 
weighed  more  than  500  pounJs,  the  premium  and,  gain  In  weight 
remained  to  the  credit  of  the  SecT'jtary  of  Agriculture.  Where 
the  cotton  was  of  low  quality,  or  a  lower  weight,  the  Secre- 
tary was  debited.  All  gross  proceeds  were,  in  conformity  with  the 
act.  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
pool  was  then  credited  with  Its  pro  rata  Interest  In  the  cotton  sold; 
this  credit  amounted  to  the  aggregate  of  $115,271,895  19.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  pool  was  credited  by  the  Secretary  with  its  pro 
rata  of  the  "basis":  that  Is,  excess  in  the  market  value  of  actual 
Middling  cotton  when  and  as  same  was  sold  over  the  market  quota- 
tion on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  this  credit  amounting  to 
$2,260,067.67.  Since  the  Secretary  owned  an  interest  in  the  cotton 
of  6  cents  per  pound,  the  original  purchase  price,  he  was  debited 
with  his  ratable  proportion  of  the  carrying  charges  and  expenses 
incident  to  handling  the  cotton  and  the  pool  credited,  these  credits 
to  the  pool  amounting  to  $5,747,939  17,  the  aggregate  of  these  items 
being  « 8  007.996  84.  which,  added  to  the  amount  credited  to  the  pool 
from  the  sale  of  the  cotton,  gave  the  pool  a  total  net  credit  over 
and  above  the  purchase  price  of  the  cotton  of  $64,730,364.34.  The 
gross  expenditvires  of  the  pool  amounted  to  $9,844.680  91.  This  fig- 
ure includes  administrative  expenses,  cost  of  hedging  or  futures 
operations,  storage.  Insurance,  and  the  various  expenses  incident  to 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  the  cotton,  leaving  the  pool  net 
proceeds  from  the  entire  operation  of  $54,885,683.43.  The  pool  had 
procured  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  advanced  to  the 
pool  members  funds  as  follows: 

Initial    4-cent    distribution $32,175,540.73 

Second  distribution   ($7.60  per  bale) 11,987.386.98 

Payment  to  memoers  In  purchase  of  participation- 
trust   certificates 11,031,494.50 


Total 55,  194,  421.  21 

In  addition  to  this  the  pool  has  set  up  a  reserve  to  cover  ad- 
vances due  participation  trust  certificate  holders  who  for  various 
reasons  have  not  yet  received  the  advances  owing  to  them,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  $250.888  46.  This  amount  reserved  for 
distribution  added  to  actual  distribution  gives  a  total  distributed 
and  reserved  to  be  distributed  of  $55,445,309.67.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  Secretary  has  advanced  to  the  pool,  and  the  pool  has  in 
turn  advanced  to  its  members,  or  holds  in  reserve  to  be  advanced, 
a  net  of  $559,626.24  in  excess  of  the  credits  to  which  the  pool  is 
entitled  from  the  sale  of  its  interest  In  the  cotton  acquired  by 
the  Secretary.  From  this  It  appears  that  after  the  sale  of  the 
pool's  interest  in  the  cotton  the  pool  remains  Indebted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  sum  of  $559^626.34,  and  that  there 
are  no  funds  available  to  the  pool  for  further  distribution  among 
the  holders  of  the  certificates. 

There  Is  attached  hereto  a  consolidated  statement  covering  the 
cotton  transactions  had  by  and  under  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  of  February  28,  1937.  Reference  to  this  will  show 
that  after  payment  of  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  the 
entire  operation,  and  setting  up  reserves  sufficient  to  pay  sundry 
claims  outstanding  and  reserving  an  estimated  amount  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  incident  to  the  final  liquidation  of  the  pool, 
there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Secabtary  of  Agriculture  as  of 
February  28.  1937.  an  unexpended  balarfce  of  $1,803,391.78.  Since 
this  fund  accrues  from  sources  In  which  the  pool  was  not  Interested, 
and  since  all  obligations  incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  cotton  operation  and  all  obligations  of  the  pool 
have  been  discharged,  this  balance,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may 
remain  when  the  transaction  is  finally  concluded,  must  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  as 
required  by  section  4-f,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended 
(supra) . 

•  •  •  •  •  •'• 

The  participation  trust  certificates.  Forms  C-5-D  and  C-5-I.  were 
transferrable.  Many  of  the  original  holders  of  these  certificates 
have  .sold  them  at  prices  which,  we  are  advised,  have  ranged  from 
40  cents  to  75  cents  or  a  dollar  per  bale.  Purchasers  of  these  cer- 
tificates are  required  by  the  terms  of  the  certificates  to  report  their 
purchase,  to  surrender  the  purchased  certificates,  and  to  have  new 
certificates  Issued  to  them.  Our  information  is  that  an  appreciable 
number  of  these  certificates  have  thus  been  transferred  and  that 
transferees  accumulating  considerable  numbers  of  these  certificates 
have  surrendered  them  and  received  "master  certificates";  that  Is  to 
say,  certificates  for  the  aggregate  quantity  of  cotton  covered  by  the 
cr.gtnal  certificates  issued  to  sundry  persons. 

As  has  been  indicated,  there  has  been  advanced  to  the  pool,  and 
the  pool  in  turn  has  advanced  to  Its  members,  or  holds  In  reserve 
to  be  advanced,  the  sum  of  $559,626,124  In  excess  of  the  credits  to 
which  the  pool  is  entitled  from  the  sale  of  Its  Interest  In  tlie  cotton 
acquired  by  the  Secretary.  The  balance  of  $1,803,391.78,  which  was 
left  In  the  cotton  account  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  all 
obligations  Incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  connection 


with  the  cotton  operation  and  all  obligations  of  the  pool  had  been 
discharged  or  provided  for,  accrues  from  sources  In  which  the  pool 
Is  not  Interested      In  accordance   with  the  provisions  of  section  4 
(f)   of  the  Agrlcultiiral  Adjustment  Act.  as  amended.  $1,300,000  cf 
this  balance  already   has  been  covered    Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Unit<'d  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts.     In  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  this  sum  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  was 
determined  that  no  part  of  this  sum  was  obligated  to  members  of 
the  pool.     In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth,  the  Department  cannot 
approve  the  legislation  proposed  In  this  bill. 

••••••• 

Sincerely, 

M.  L.  Wilson.  ActiJig  Secretary. 

recommxndation  of  "~hi  treasttbt  department  to  thk  commttics 

on  acricitlturx 

Trkasttst  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  7,  1937. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Further  reference  Is  made  to  your 
letter  of  May  25,  1937,  requesting  a  report  of  this  Department's 
views  with  respect  to  8.  2111,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  outstanding  cotton  pool  participation  trust  certlflcatea. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  there  is  appropriated  from  money* 
In  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  $1,800,000.  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to,  or  upon  the  order 
of,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such  a  piJart  or  all  of  the  stim  thus 
appropriated  at  the  request  of  and  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  bUl. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  section  3  of  the  bill,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  the  manager,  cotton  pool,  such  stun 
or  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  manager  to  purchase, 
take  up,  and  cancel,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  pool  partici- 
pation trust  certificates.  Form  C-5-1,  where  such  certificates  shall 
be  tendered  to  the  manager,  cotton  pool,  by  the  person  or  persons 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  have 
been  the  lawful  holder  and  owner  thereof  on  February  1,  1937,  the 
purchase  price  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  500-pound  bale,  or  twenty 
one-hundredths  cent  per  pound,  for  every  bale  or  fractional  part 
thereof  represented  by  the  certificates  C-6-1. 

It  appears  from  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation that  the  payments  authorized  thereunder  are  In  the  nature 
of  a  gratuitous  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  accom- 
plish the  distribution  of  a  surplus  resulting  from  cotton  opetTi- 
tions  among  those  persons  or  their  aselgnees,  who  have  come  to 
be  the  bona  fide  holders  and  owners  of  these  certificates  and  who 
came  to  believe  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  distribution  of  all  net 
proceeds  derived  from  marketing  of  the  cotton  Involved  in  the 
transaction. 

•  •••••• 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  am  opposed  to  the  gratuitous  pay- 
ments contemplated  under  the  proposed  legislation,  and  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  not  enacted. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Watne  C.  Tatxor, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


My  Record  and  Views  on  Important  Legislation 

in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  9, 1938 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  2  years  each 
Congressman  In  the  House  of  Representatives  must  render 
an  accoimt  of  his  stewardship  to  his  constituents.  In  other 
words,  he  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  not  their  boss. 
It  is  up  to  the  people  to  fire  or  rehire  him  every  2  years. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  In  view  of  my  inability  to  visit  all 
the  communities  of  my  district,  to  bring  my  record  In  a  brief 
way  to  the  attention  of  my  constituents.  Of  course.  I  prefer 
to  go  in  person  but,  as  Congress  has  not  yet  adjourned.  I 
feel  it  is  my  duty  to  stay  on  the  job  until  the  important 
legislation  is  disposed  of. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  12  years  ago  T  have  striven  to 
respond  promptly  to  every  reasonable  request  made  of  me 
by  my  constituents.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  promptly  an- 
swer all  letters  and  inquiries  and  wherever  possible  to  carry 
out  their  wishes.  The  people  whom  I  have  served  are  the 
best  judges  as  to  whether  or  not  my  services  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  have  been  satisfactory.  While  I  have  felt  that  my 
primary  duty  was  to  serve  the  people  of  my  district,  I  have 
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Obligations  incurred  by  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  in  connection       primary  duty  was  to  serve  the  people  of  my  district,  I  have 
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tried  faithfully  to  serve  Oklihoma  and  the  Nation  and  to 
measure  up  to  the  high  resp  jnsibilities  of  a  national  repre- 
senLaLive. 

It  IS  with  pnde  that  I  review  bfriefly  my  participation  in 
the  major  work  of  the  Congr^s  and  outline  my  position  and 
views  on  jnportar.t  legislative  proposals. 

FAJtMEmS 

I  am  for  all  practical  aid  lossjble  for  farmers  and  acainst 
•ino  much  Go/f-rnment  control  over  agriculture,  or  any  other 
business  or  industry. 

The  first  speech  I  made  c  n  the  floor  of  Congreiis  was  in 
the  interest  of  thi^  dcwninx  den.  tax-burdened  farmer  and 
ever  smce  I  have  worked  for  and  voted  for  every  legisla- 
tive proposal  thai  I  though;  would  help  the  farmer.  The 
farmers'  problems  are  many  and  varied.  It  has  always  been 
my  aim  and  purpose  to  htl  >  work  them  out.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  to  this  end.  I  voted  against  the  farm  bill 
which  was  passed  at  this  session,  because  it  is  too  compli- 
cated and  involves  too  muc  i  bureaucratic  control  over  the 
farmers. 

A  little  more  control  over  the  gambling  on  the  boards  of 
trade  on  prices  of  farm  products  and  family  necessities,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  more   iractical. 

I  was  active  m  the  fight  o  reduce  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  from  54  to  3  percent. 

I  made  a  speech  in  behilf  of  the  tenant  farmers  and 
worked  and  voted  in  suppoit  of  the  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  farm-tenajit  program  from  $10,000,000  to 
$25,000,000  In  the  Agrlcul  ure  I>epartment  appropriation 
bin,  That  is  not  very  much  for  such  a  big  problem,  but  it  is 
a  step  tn  the  right  directloc . 

Without  any  attempt  to  «?  sentimental,  the  poor  farmer 
has  more  to  contend  with  han  any  other  class.  He  must 
contend  with  the  elements^  the  hail,  the  wind,  the  rain,  the 
froBt,  and  the  drought,  besK  es  the  boll-weevil,  grasshoppers, 
army  worms,  and  so  forth  No  wonder  the  poet,  Edwin 
Markham.  wrote  about  the    anner: 

Bow«d   by   the  weight   of  centuries,   he   leans 
Upon  hto  hoe    and  gizea  on  the  ground: 
Th*  emptiness  of  ag^  >"  ^i*  lact. 
And  on  h\a  back  Um  burtten  ol  the  world. 

ixDUN  ArT.\iaa 

I  am  for  Choctaw  and  Ch  ckasaw  per  capita  payments  out 
of  tribal  funds  now  on  hand  and  further  payments  as  claims 
are  won  in  the  courts. 

Indian  affairs  have  occuped  a  great  deal  of  my  time  and 
I  ha\T  done  my  best  to  glMe  my  Indian  con.<5tituents  satis- 
factory service.  F*irst.  I  Introduced  in  Congress,  soon  after 
I  became  a  Member,  a  bill  t)  authorize  the  sale  of  the  tribal 
coal  lands  to  the  Oovenimtnt  for  $12,000,000,  and  I  have 
repeatedly  introduced  this  bill  since  then,  but  as  yet,  I  have 
received  little  encouragemer  t.  I  have  insisted  that  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Qovemment  to  permit  the  sale  of  these  proper- 
ties at  the  time  when  they  auld  have  been  sold  at  a  fair  price 
places  a  double  responslbUlt]  on  the  Oovemment  to  purchase 
them  at  the  value  the  Qovsmment  has  placed  upon  them 
I  hope  eventually  to  be  successful  tn  getting  the  bill  passed 

I  worked  iBceaBuitly  on  ipe  leaaed  district  bill  which  in- 

*  *  ■  »W.Ka>    *T  AAA  AAA      'nv    ji  «  i  1   i  ii  ■  i    Iax^Io    »nW^>..    # ^V.... 


votred  more  than  $7.0M.060 
indi»n«  by  article  3  of  the 


or  western  lands  taken  from  the 
treaty  of  ISM.  The  bill  passed 
but  was  Tetoed  bf  Presiden  Hoofer.  Later  this  claim  was 
referred  to  tbe  Court  of  Gs  ma  through  a  Senate  resohitioc 
and  tbat  is  where  it  is  ncnr.  Also,  the  claim  for  the  coal 
proiKrtles  is  fUed  in  the  Ccart  of  Claims  and  a  lumber  of 


otbes*  '•i»*f»««.  amfflintiin  to 
remembered  that  these  arc 


I  am  for  earrytnc  out  th; 
ex-serrioe  men.  tbelr  wkkMFf, 

I  have  been  vlgiJant,  In 
■ftvmnfce  tfaa  Interests  of  Xbk 


American  Legion  prosram  for 
and  orphans. 

ssason  and  out  of  season,  to 
ez>scrvioe  men  and  take  care 


over  $180)00.000.  It  should  be 
lawsuits  In  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Claims  and  not  b^ore  Congress.  They  are  being 
prosecuted  by  special  attorneys  representing  the  tribes  on  a 
It  cosu  tke  Iniians  nothing  unless  they  win 
These  attorneys  are.  however,  being  assisted  by  the  tribal 
oaeiate  wtao  are  paki  from  i  he  tribal  funds. 


of  their  widows  and  nrphan.'=;,  I  -.oted  and  worked  for  the 
bonus  from  the  fir<^t  whfn  it  was  not  popular,  because  I 
thoUj?ht  it  was  a  debt  that  should  be  paid.  I  also  voted  to 
override  the  Pre.<;dent's  veto  and  pass  ihe  bill  to  increase 
pensions  for  our  disabl-d  Spanish-American  War  veterans. 
The  brave  soldiers  who  faced  rlsk^  and  dangers  and  in- 
curred disabili'ies  as  a  result  of  iht-ir  service  should  be  com- 
pensattd  by  ihe  Government.  The  families  of  those  killed 
and  wnund'^d  should  receive  generous  treatment.  Appro- 
pnationc  for  such  purposes  have  met  with  my  most  hearty 
approval. 

PtACB 

I  beli'-'ve  ;hat  those  vrho  have  to  do  with  shaping  the 
policies  of  our  Govornment  can  do  no  greater  service  than 
in  every  honorable  way  pursue  the  paths  of  peace,  for  not 
only  is  it  the  ereate>t  way  to  prevent  increased  taxes  but 
to  alienate  th-^  sufTcn.ig.  want,  and  misery  of  the  people. 

I  have  niOiL  heartily  supported  the  prepensed  universal 
service  law  to  draft  money,  materials,  and  industries,  as 
well  as  manpcw^'r.  in  case  we  do  have  war.  I  believe  such 
a  law  wculd  diy  up  'he  springs  of  ill-gotten  gains  of  Ameri- 
can ammunition  makers  and  turn  those  streams  of  wealth 
from  death-dealing  to  life-givmi;  channels, 
pe:nsions  fok  aued   and  needy 

I  am  for  old-age  pension.s  and  relief  for  the  needy, 

I  am  now  and  have  b'-en  for  yrars  an  advocate  of  reason- 
able and  adequaie  old-agt,'  pen.sions.  Under  the  present 
social  security  set-up  the  old-age  assistance  given  our  old 
people  Ls  neither  reasonable  nor  adequate.  Our  recent  un- 
happy experience  in  Ok.!a!.oma  demonstrates  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  direct  Federal  pension. 

To  raise  thi-  money,  some  believe  in  a  transaction  tax  as 
advocated  by  Dr.  Town.send.  while  others  prefer  a  2-percent 
gross-mccme  tax.  as  advocated  by  thr-  general-welfare  group. 

Real  friend.s  cf  old  people  should  not  quarrel  over  how  the 
money  is  raised. 

I  al.'^o  strongly  favor  a  workable  system  of  mothers'  pen- 
sions for  widow;-  with  dependent  children,  and  aid  for  the 
needy  blind  and  cripples. 

LABOR     A.ND     rMPtOYMFNT 

I  am  for  fairness  to  both  capital  and  labor  in  an  honest 
effort  to  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  The  man  with 
the  callou.sed  hands  ha,^  never  been  overlooked  by  me  in  the 
shuffle.  I  have  actively  supported  every  measure  I  thought 
would  help  the  laboring  man. 

In  the  last  st^.ssion  of  Cnngre^ss  I  ."Signed  the  petition  to  bring 
the  wage  and  houi-  bill  out  on  tht-  floor  after  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee had  refu.sed  action.  I  believe  that  all  classes  should 
have  an  opporiumty  to  be  heard  and  their  bills  should  not  be 
smothered  in  committees.  After  due  consideration,  with 
labor  organizations  in  di-sagreement.  I  voted  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Labor  Committee  for  further  study.  Later  the  bill 
was  revised,  some  objectionable  features  were  changed,  labor 
groups  got  together,  and  I  recently  voted  for  its  passage. 

TAXES 

Taxes  are  necessary,  and  none  of  us  should  complain  when 
they  are  necessary,  equal,  and  just;  but  no  tax.  National,  State, 
or  local,  is  necessary  when  the  functions  of  government  can 
be  administered  without  it.  In  this  age  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment and  material  progress  the  Government  touches  us  many 
times  when  it  used  to  touch  the  people  but  slightly  and  re- 
motely. This  Grovernment  has  grown  into  a  gigantic  business 
machine  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  peoole  for  new  serv- 
ices, and  billions  of  dollars  each  year  are  now  required  for  its 
maintenance, 

I  am  for  reducing  taxes  whenever  and  wherever  possible,  but 
with  all  the  new  activities  and  no  one  wanting  to  do  away 
with  the  modern  benefits  and  services  derived  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  makes  reduction  a  hard  proposition. 

GOOD    ROADS 

I  am  for  more  and  better  roads. 

Good  roads  are  recognized  as  the  destroyers  of  Isolation 
as  well  as  the  indexes  of  progress.  They  unite  our  social  and 
economic  life  as  truly  as  the  great  Floman  highways  bound 
together  the  Roman  Empire.    Our  expanding  system  of  roads 
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has  made  possible  better  educational  opportunities,  one  of  the 
marked  advances  of  this  new  age. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history  I  was  able  to  get  farm-to-market,  rural  free  de- 
livery, and  school-bus  roads  included  in  the  regxilar  road- 
building  program  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Good  roads  invite  the  towns  into  the  country  and  send  the 
country  into  the  towns;  they  open  up  our  scenic  beauty  to 
all  who  pass  along,  increase  our  neighbor liness,  and  draw 
communities  together  in  common  interests. 

I  rejoice /.hat  good  roads,  those  indications  of  growth  and 
prosperity. 'are  rapidly  increasing.  The'  mark  a  lung  for- 
ward step  in  man's  conque.st  of  his  environments. 

As  evidence  of  my  sincerity  in  the  work  and  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads,  I  give  you  two  of 
the  many  statements  made  by  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  of 
the  House: 

Hon.  J.\MES  W.  MoTT,  of  Oregon: 

We  did  not  have  an  easy  time  at  this  session  In  obtaining  con- 
sideration for  the  bill  which  is  now  before  u-s.  Acting  under  what 
seems  to  all  of  us  now  to  have  been  very  Inadequate  advice,  the 
Pre.sident  early  In  the  session  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  recom- 
mending that  all  existing  road  authorizations  be  canceled  and  that 
road  appropriations  for  1939  be  reduced  by  about  60  percent. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Committee  on  Roads  Is  not  only 
a  distinctly  nonpartisan  conimlttee  but  It  Is  a  very  Independent 
committee,  and  it  is  extremely  Jealous  of  its  rightful  Jurisdiction. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  |Mr.  Caetwbight)  is  one  of  the 
most  loyal  Democrats  I  know  of  and  one  of  the  most  stunch 
supporters  of  the  President  But  at  the  same  time  he  Is  the  head 
cf  a  great  committee  of  this  House  which  is  charged  by  law  with 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  deciding  what  the  road  policy 
of  the  Government  ought  to  be  and  reporting  that  decision  to 
the  House.  There  are  few  chairmen  of  committees,  in  my  opinion, 
who  woiild  have  done  what  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
Roads  Committee  did  in  the  face  of  the  President's  message. 
Without  waiting  to  see  what  the  reaction  to  the  message  might 
be,  Chairman  Caetwright  immediately  took  the  floor  and  ex- 
plained to  the  House  why  it  would  be  disjistrous  to  cancel  ex- 
isting road  authorizations  and  why  it  was  necessary,  in  spite  of 
the  President's  message,  to  report  to  the  House  this  year  a  new 
authorization  bill  for  the  years  1940  and  1941.  He  called  a  meet- 
ing of  our  committee  for  the  purpose  of  writing  thie  bill,  and 
the  committee  immediately  began  consideration  of  it.  It  has 
finished  the  bill,  after  weeks  of  hearings,  and  has  now  reported  it 
to  the  House  under  a  rule  granted  day  before  yesterday  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  After  all  these  obstacles,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  now  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  longer  any 
objection  from  any  source,  not  even  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  the  whole  country 
Is  proud,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  proud  of  the 
persistence,  the  ability,  the  independence,  and  the  courage  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Cahtwright], 

Hon.  Orviixe  Zimmerman,  of  Missouri: 

Mr  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Roads,  I  want 
to  add  my  endorsement  to  the  pending  bill.  I  also  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  under  the  efficient  and  able  leader- 
ship of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  CartwrightJ,  the  country  has  been  given  a  progressive  road- 
bull  ding  program  and  that  it  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
splendid  leadership  of  that  gentleman. 

EDUCATION 

Having  been  a  teacher  I  have  been  interested  and  active 
In  behalf  of  education.  I  assisted  materially  in  securing 
Federal  aid  for  full  terms  of  schools. 

Beheving  in  practical  education,  I  have  worked  and  spoken 
for  increased  appropriations  for  vocational  education. 

Having  worked  my  way  through  school,  I  have  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  in  behalf  of  the  National  Youth  pro- 
gram to  help  deserving  boys  and  girls  to  stay  in  school  during 
the  critical  economic  period  through  which  we  are  passing. 

C.  C,   C.  CAMPS 

My  work  for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  is  a  well- 
known  public  record.  The  activities  of  these  camps  have 
brought  many  constructive  benefits  to  the  Third  District  of 
Oklahoma,  particularly  in  the  building  of  roads  and  trails  in 
areas  formerly  inaccessible.  In  my  district  we  have  had  a 
total  of  17  camps,  7  of  which  are  active  at  the  present  time. 

WORKS  PROGRAM 

I  have  supported  the  works  program  in  Its  entirety  and 
have  worked  in  season  and  out  of  seascm  for  greater  allot- 


ments for  my  district.  I  have  written  many  letters  and  made 
many  calls  on  Mr.  Hopkins  and  other  administrative  officials. 
I  have  received  increased  quotas  for  roads,  school  buildings, 
armories,  music  projects,  recreation  projects,  library  projects, 
and  kept  the  sewing  rooms  open,  all  of  which  have  assisted 
deserving  working  people. 

In  my  district  we  have  made  a  great  record  for  building 
schoolhouses.  When  the  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A,  programs 
were  authorized.  I  immediately  notified  all  school  boards  in 
my  district  and  urged  them  to  get  busy  and  arrange  to  rebuild 
or  replace  their  old  schoolhouses  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds.  As  a  result,  southeastern  Oklahoma  has  more  new 
schoolhouses  than  any  section  of  tho  United  States,  My 
district  alone  has  had  187  schoolhouse  projects  with  tlie 
aid  of  W,  P.  A.  and  P,  W,  A.  Also,  many  municipal  buildings, 
water  works,  sanitation  and  malarial-control  projects,  and 
other  lasting  public  improvements  have  been  constructed. 

APPOBTIONME?*T    OF    rXTNDS 

Funds  for  the  New  Deal  program  have  been  fairly  well 
apportioned  over  my  entire  district.  Below  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary, by  counties,  of  some  of  the  many  benefits  in  Federal 
funds,  including  loans  and  grants  received  by  the  Third 
District  of  Oklahoma  under  the  present  administration, 
I  am  thankful  that  I  was  privileged  to  have  a  part  in  helping 
to  procure  these  benefits: 

Atoka  County 

AGENCY 

W,  p.  A.,  2  schools,  roads,  bridges,  culverts,  dams. 
ponds,  streets,  sanitation,  drainage,  library,  agri- 
culture building,  sewing  rooms,  etc 

P.  W.  A.,  2  schools,  waterworks 

Farm    Security 

A.  A.  A.  payments  to  farmers 

Farm  Credit  loans,  crop.  feed,  drought  relief,  etc 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 

Federal  Housing 

Roads  from  the  Cartwrlght  legislation 

Total 


1591,754.  1« 

86, 550  00 

161, 139  90 

345,  136.  18 

139,345.00 

22,933.00 

11.237.4« 

391,  727  00 


1.769,822.81 


•  1,458,  188,71 
118,447.00 
156,576.05 
853,249  47 
281.956.00 
450.332.00 
106,  697.52 
60,000.00 
38.  820.  75 
709.751.00 

4,234.018.50 


Bryan  County 

W.  P.  A.,  34  school  projects,  fish  hatchery,  dams, 
ponds,  roads,  streets,  drainage,  waterworks,  sew- 
ing rooms,  etc 

P.  W.  A.,  Durant  School,  water  main,  disposal  plant- 
Farm  Security 

A.  A.  A.  payments  to  farmers 

Farm  Credit  loans,  crop,  feed,  drought  relief,  etc 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 

Federal  Housing 

Reconstruction    Finance    Corporation 

Surveys  for  projects  (Red  River) 

Roads  from  Cartwrlght  legislation 

Total 

Carter  County 

W.  P.  A.,  17  school  projects,  2  armories.  Lake  Mur- 
ray,   roads,    bridges,    streets,    music,    sanitation. 

ponds.  Tucker  Tower,  sewing  rooms,  etc $1,491,435.91 

P.   W,   A„   3   schools,    Ardmore   City  Hall,   filtration 

and    disposal    plants 129,470  00 

Farm    Security 193,341.74 

A,   A.   A.  payments  to  farmers 545,413.54 

Farm  Credit  loans,  crop,  feed,  drought  relief,  etc..  217,134,00 

Home   Owners'   Loan   Corporation 792.128.00 

Federal  Housing 276,294.61 

C.    C,    C,    4    camps 1.265.000.00 

Reconstruction   Finance    Corporation 30,000.00 

Public  Health  Service __  7.700,00 

Roads  from   Cartwrlght   legislation 778,860.00 


Total 


5.016,776.80 


Choctaw  County 

W.  P,  A.,   13   schools,  court   house,   armory,  swamp 
drainage,    roads,    streets,    bridges,    sewing    rooms, 

etc $1,  629.  001.  8« 

Farm    Security 197.906.05 

A.  A.  A.  payments  to  farmers 453,751.15 

Farm  Credit  loans,  crop,  feed,  drought  relief,  etc..  137.238.00 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 125,688.00 

Federal  Housing 84.956  99 

Post-offlce  building  In  Hugo 69.  025  00 

Roads  from  the  Cartwrlght  legislation 362.  014  00 


Total 

C.  C.  C,  1  side  camp... 
>  Funds  not  avaUable. 


049.  641.01 
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Indiana  Farm  Ca-sh  Income  Increases  117  Percent 
Under  Democratic  Administration's  Farm  I*ro- 
j^ram 


EXTFXSION'  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

(,i;      INIlIA.KA 

IN  THK  H<n;.<K  fiK  F.Kl'KKSKNTATIVES    - 
ThuTkdav,  June  9.  1938 

A    STATEMENT    FROM    THE    DEPARTUEST   OF    AORICULTURl 


Mr.  LAHRABEE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  siy 
rt marks  m  iht?  Record  I  submit  herewith  a  statement  I 
havf>  scoured  fnm  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  based  on 
the  Department's  May  1938  revision  of  agricultural  statistics, 
which  .shows,  aniouK  oihtT  important  facts,  that  Indiana"! 
farm  cash  imx)me  ha.s  increased  117  percent  since  1932. 

Whllr  the  report  I  subniu  rrfer.s  briefly  to  the  United 
State.s  as  a  whulc  it  hus  boen  made  to  me  In  compliance 
wiiii  my  rwfiit  letter  tn  8e<retary  of  Agriculture.  Hon. 
Henry  A.  WtillRc*',  ivt.kmt?  for  lin  enumemtion  of  the  facts 
conrrrniiw  ihr  benefit.^  that  huvr  iiccrued  to  the  farmers  of 
Ind.ana  ha  a  rt^un  of  Ln«  opcraiiuti  o!  the  Democratic 
adnilnlitratiiin  .1  inttii  aid  prouratn. 

The  rfiK>rt  nhnwi  ihi\!  nil  i\Rrirullunil  States  have  enjoyed 
bciutllt.i  cunujurnbli'  [u  il',us,i<  viijoyeU  by  the  farmer*  of  the 
H(M)iii(!:  tilatc 

Tor    the    infonnation   of    the    public,   and    primarily    ths 
perjple  of  Indlnna  v\ho  urr  basically  Interested  In  agriculture, 
1  .submit  Iht'  Df'puttnirnf,  report  in  detail,  a.s  follows: 
AuKif  11  rTUAi    8;i'ATioN   :s   Indiana,    1932  37 
1    cnMrARisoN    or  data 

Farm  caah  incom*'  in  Induna  '  rtaie  frini  •134.446.000  in  1932  to 
•a«l.7«7.0(X)  m  1W37  an  incrvaae  of  117  pefrient.  Of  the  1037 
income,  ••,704.00<J  wa/i  ir.  Ouvornnient  paymenta  to  farmera.  In- 
dtcatlona  are   lor   an    incorm'   m    1938  conaiderably   lower   than   In 

1  If  ti  I  . 

Fiuin  cash  incdriic    pr ;>■.-*    und  purchaxinK  power    For  the  United 

StttK'n  <i»  It  vA'hole,  !uriu     ,>.iii   :nc,i:i,r  c,lu:;ng  the  years  1932-37 
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'  l'rrti';i!Tinry. 

'Be<-n»i«.>  ftirm  lun.vA^  •titi-tirn  .  -  lleriod  and  maintained  by  tha 
Di  ijartment  of  Attric  iltur.-  are  h»-i:iK  revtird  nyutea  lor  Indiana 
K.\.u  !r.  i!,.^  ,)iu:;[)l.;(  •  .,:-•  n,  •  .ilv.  ;i;  ,■,  iiiru,  tly  i'(,inip.irut.U«  The  1933 
"'■''  l^'^''  h^'iiit  nr<'  ■:;  ii  nlciuliir- vrnr  bft^l^,  u-  .irf  uil  rt|fvirci  en 
lireatcick  and  liveatixk  producin  while  crop  ftguraa  tor  yean  baXoro 
liiM  BXn  lor  tike  otoai  pari  uu  a  crop -yaw  *}iina. 
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Farm  real  estate  valuea  up:  Along  with  rising  farm  Income, 
Indiana  farm  real  estate  values  have  mounted  and  taxes  have 
declined.    The  decline  in  value  of  farm  real  aatata,  which  began 


Cash  farm  income  for  the  United  States  aa  a  whole  increased   ' 
In  1937  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  and  exceeded  1936  Income 
by  8   percent.    Pronounced  gains  In   the   early   months   of   1937    ' 
largely  accounted  for  the  Increase.    In  the  closing  months  of  1037, 
after  the   harvesting  of  the  biggest  crops  In  the  history  of  the   { 
United  States,  cash  Income  began  to  drop  off  more  than  season- 
ally, and  fell  below  the  1936  level. 

Farm  Income  was  nearly  twice  as  large  In  1037  as  in  1932.  but 
It  was  considerably  below  the  1020  figure  of  •10,470,000,000,  the 
largest  Income  on  record. 

From  1029  to  1032  both  farm  Income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers 
declined  sharply,  but  farm  Income  declined  more.  Consequently, 
in  1032  farmers  were  able  to  purchnae  only  about  60  percent  bis 
many  goods  and  services  as  In  1020.  Prom  1032  to  1037  both 
farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  increased,  but  farm 
income  made  the  greater  advance.  As  a  result.  In  1937  farmerii  were 
able  to  buy  about  as  much  of  the  things  they  needed  as  In  1020. 

United  States  farm  price*  generally  Increased  86 •  percent  in 
1937  as  compared  with  1032.  rising  early  in  1037  to  double  their 
1932  level.  At  the  low  point  in  March  1033  they  were  55  percent 
of  pre-war.  In  January  1037  they  reached  their  post-depreasion 
peak  at  131  percent  of  pre-war. 

Although  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  rose  considerably  dur- 
ing the  1932  37  period,  the  exchange  value  per  unit  of  farm  prod- 
ucts Increased  from  an  average  of  61  percent  of  the  pre-war  level 
in  1932  to  03  percent  of  that  level  for  the  year  1037.  At  the  depres- 
sion low  in  February  1933  the  unit  exchange  value  of  farm  producta 
was  Just  half  of  what  it  had  been  before  the  war.  At  the  pcmU 
depression  peak  on  January  1037,  when  farm  prices  were  at  their 
highest,  the  exchange  value  was  101  percent  of  pre-war. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  decline  In  farm  real-estate  values 
came  to  an  end  in  the  year  ending  March  1933.  after  continuing 
unbroken  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  that  year  farm  real  estate 
was  worth  about  73  percent  of  its  pre-war  value.  In  the  ycai-  end- 
ing March  1937 — the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  increase — It  rose  to 
85  percent  of  pre-war.  The  Improved  farm  real-estate  situation  in 
the  country  as  a  whole  since  1033  Is  also  reflected  in  the  sharp 
decrease  in  forced  farm  sales  and  the  noticeable  upturn  in  \'olun- 
tory  sales.  Forced  sales  through  foreclosure  and  other  causos  de- 
clined from  54.1  per  thousand  farms  in  the  year  ending  March  1033 
to  22.4  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March  1037.  Voluntary 
sales  and  trades  of  farms  during  the  same  period  rose  from  16.8  per 
thoiisand  farms  to  31  5  per  thousand. 

Indiana's  part  in  the  national  gain:  The  extent  of  change  In  the 
economic  situation  of  Indiana  farmera  during  the  period  from  1032 
to  1037  Is  Indicated  by  the  greatly  increased  income  from  the  lead- 
ing farm  commodities  produced  in  the  State 

Cash  Income  from  corn  and  hogs  rose  from  •44,584.000  in  1032 
to  •105.372,000  in  1937— an  increase  of  136  percent.  The  1037  figure 
inclurtps  no  Government  payments 

Indiana  dairymen's  income  from  milk  increased  •17,362,000  during 
the  1032-37  period,  rising  from  630,200.000  to  •47,562.000. 

Beet  producers  were  another  group  whose  cash  returns  increased 
nubiitttnttally  during  this  period.  Cash  income  from  cattle  and 
calves  tn  1092  was  •14,70a.o6o,  In  1037  it  roiM  to •32 .66 1,000— again 
of  •17  860.000,  or  121  percent. 

Caah  income  from  other  important  Indiana  farm  oommodltiei 
likewise  showed  increases  in  the  1032-37  period.  Poultrymon'i 
Income  from  chicken  and  eggs  increaaed  from  •17.828.000  to  •28,- 
103,000.  or  about  68  percent;  wheat  income  rose  from  86^74,000  to 
•20.500,000— -a  gain  of  •23.126.000.  Income  from  oats  roee  •642,000, 
or  21  percent.  That  from  sheep  and  lamba  showed  a  gain  of 
•  1,470,000,  or  64  percent. 

Price  changes  from  1033  to  1037  on  the  leading  farm  commodities 
produced  in  the  State,  which  brought  about  a  considerable  share 
of  the  increased  income  indicated  above,  are  shown  in  table  1. 

Tabli  1. — Xverajre  prices  received  by  Indiana  farmera  for  commodi- 
tiea  listed  in  1932  and  in  1936 


In  1021,  halted  for  the  first  time  tn  the  year  ending  March  103S, 
when  It  stcxxl  at  a  low  of  53  percent  of  pre-war  From  this  low 
the  estimated  value  per  acre  rose  to  70  percent  for  the  year 
ended  March  1937.  Indiana  farmers  aa  a  whole,  therefore,  found 
their  real  estate  worth  about  32  percent  more  early  In  1037  than 
in  the  flrst  quarter  of  1933. 

Fewer  Indiana  farmers  were  forced  Into  sales  or  transfers  of 
their  lands,  and  more  were  able  to  make  voluntai-y  transactions. 
Tlie  number  of  forced  farm  sales  per  thousand  declined  from 
44  9  for  the  year  ended  March  1933  to  19.3  for  that  ended  In 
March  1937.  'Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  during  the 
same  period  more  than  doubled,  increasing  from  16.3  to  42.2  per 
thousand. 

Bankruptcies  among  farmers  in  the  United  States  ntunbered 
2,479  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  according  to  an  analysis 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  based  on  reports  to  tlie 
Attorney  General.  This  number  represented  a  58  percent  decrease 
from  the  5,917  bankrupvCles  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1033.  In  Indiana  durli^i  this  period  banJcruptclea  dropped  from  a 
total  of  222  to  55. 

In  1931  taxes  on  Indiana  farm  real  estate  reached  what  was 
probably  their  all-time  peak  in  relation  to  value,  when  they 
stood  at  6260  per  •lOO  of  value.  By  1086  they  had  fallen  to 
04  cents  per  6100  of  value.  P'igures  for  1037  are  not  yet  avaUable. 
Taxes  averaged  65  cents  per  acre  in  1036.  as  compared  with  91.41 
in  1030  and  01  cents  In  1032. 

Farm  wage  rates  higher:  Wage  earners  on  Indiana  farms,  aa 
well  as  landlords  and  tenanu,  found  their  income  Increasing 
during  this  period.  On  April  1,  1033.  the  average  monthly  farm 
wage  rate  per  person  with  board  was  •16.60.  Four  years  later  It 
was  627.25,  having  advanced  65  percent  above  the  1933  level. 

II.    AOaiCULTVOAL    ADJUSTMENT    PaOOOAMa    THK    B.%BI8 

The  production -adjustment  programs  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  with  other 
recovery  measures,  were  the  basis  for  the  marked  agricultural 
change  from  1033  to  1037. 

Under  these  programs.  243.083  crop-adjustment  contracts  from 
Indiana  farmers  were  accepted  by  the  A.  A.  A.  Of  theae  contracts 
146,130  were  corn-hog,  7,708  tobacco,  2,140  beet  sugar,  and  87.018 
wheat. 

Under  the  terms  of  these  contracts,  Indiana  farmers  shifted 
many  acres  from  the  production  of  soil -depleting  cash  crops.  In 
which  price-depressing  surpluses  existed,  to  production  of  other 
crops,  which  were  soil  conserving  or  soil  improving  In  nature. 

The  agricultural-adjustment  programs,  from  their  beginning  in 
1933,  were  concerned  with  good  use  of  the  land,  as  well  aa  with 
adjusting  production  to  effective  demand.  It  was  reeognieed  from 
the  start  that  relieving  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  from  the  aoil- 
exhaustlng  burden  of  surplus-crop  production  ofTertd  h  chance  to 
put  this  land  to  soil -conserving  uses  which  farm  specialists  for 
many  years  had  been  advocating. 

Adjustment  contracts  included  provisions  encouraging  bfln«l\ctal 
uses  for  acreage  talctn  out  of  surplus  crops.  The  flrit  oom-hog 
oontrart  (that  for  the  1034  crop  year)  authorlr.ed  use  of  the  rented 
aires  tor  planting  additional  permanent  pasturage;  for  soil-im- 
proving and  erusion-preventlng  crops  not  to  be  harvested;  for 
renting  or  fallowing  the  land;  for  weed  eradlootion;  or  for  plant- 
ing farm  woodlois.  The  first  wheat  contract  contained  aimllar 
provisions  regarding  the  rented  acreage. 

In  the  1034  crop  year,  the  flrst  In  which  adjustment  programs 
were  in  full  operation,  the  Nation's  farmers  agreed  to  shift  their 
production  on  nearly  36.000.000  acres,  or  one-ninth  of  all  the 
cultivated  land  in  the  country.  Farmers  in  Indiana  shifted  about 
780,000  acres  from  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Of  the  36.000,000 
shifted  acres  In  the  United  States,  about  one-third  was  put  into 
pasttire  or  meadow  crops  and  one-third  into  emergency  forage 
crops  and  crops  that  supplied  food  snd  feed  for  home  use.  The 
remaining  one-third  was  fallowed  to  conserve  moisture  and  con- 
trol weeds,  planted  to  farm  woodlots,  or  left  idle.  1^6  acreags 
left  Idle  was  very  small. 

Adjustment  measiu-es  were  imdertakcn  only  after  cotton,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  and  corn-hog  producers  had  Indicated  their  ap- 
proval by  means  of  democratic  referenda. 

Four  important  referenda  among  producers  were  held  in  Indi- 
ana during  the  operation  of  the  adjvistment  programs.  Dtiring  the 
flrst  2  weeks  of  October  1034,  com -hog  producers  were  asked 
whether  they  favored  an  adjtistroent  program  for  1085.  In  this 
referendum  returns  showed  that  27.340  producers  favored  a  1035 
program  while  16.654  opposed.  A  Nation-wide  wheat  referendum 
was  held  on  May  25.  1035,  in  which  farmers  were  asked:  "Are  you 
In  favor  of  a  wheat-productlon-adjustment  program  to  follow  the 
present  one  which  expires  with  the  1035  crop  year?"  In  Indiana 
20.424  votes  were  cast  by  producers,  of  which  24.276  favored  a 
program,  and  6.148  opposed.  In  the  early  sumnver  of  1035  to- 
bacco producers  voted  upon  continuation  of  an  adjtistment  pro- 
gram after  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

Indiana  producers  of  Hurley  tobacco  voted  4.370  to  462  in  favor 
of  continuation  of  the  program.  Out  of  38  voting  cigar-leaf 
producers  in  Indiana.  37  slgnifled  their  desire  to  oontinue  the 
cigar-leaf  program.  The  last  adjustment  referendum  in  this  Suu 
was  that  conducted  on  October  26.  1036.  in  which  corn-hog  pro- 
ducers were  aslMd  whether  they  favored  a  com -hog  program  tor 
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iddltlon   to  the   soil -conserving    meanures   of  the    1930   and    1937 
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Prt*l union  of  most  imporf.vnt  farm  crops  in  1837  was  the  grent- 
ist  m  the  history  of  th.-  country.  As  th»"se  crops  were  harvested 
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lidd   d'cllntd   to    1:^4   p.rf«  iif    nt   thit   levt-l.   snd    by  September   to 

IH  percent       In   I)«*ii'niber   Key   hukkI   ut    104   percent 

Ihe  IVcetnher  rro])  n-p^rt  revealed  the  total  1937  farm  output 
m  the  ItirtC'Kl  on  nrord  I'fodurtion  -if  uraln*-  meut  anlmuls,  poul- 
ry  pr(xluciii  snd  tobtuno  wi\;t  leH.<i  ihfin  tt  hiid  been  In  aome 
nterim  vri\rn  hut  production  of  fruits,  vcgf tables,  truck  crops, 
•ft ton  nnd  poiiltrv  podur'N  topped  ull  former  figure*  As  these 
HI  go  tropw  moved  to  maikr'  prwi-ii  droppid  rnpldly  By  February 
iMfl  they  were  only  1)7  percent  of  j)rew,ir,  having  declined  30  per- 
•ent  from  their  Jnnuary  10;i7  level  The  unit  exchange  value  of 
'arm  products  hud  declined  by  nearly  one-fourth  In  little  over  a 
M-nr's  time 

Trend  of  prireji  of  Indlnim'n  loading  farm  products  under  those 
■ircumstniicf*  is  shown  l^elow 

Tabli:  i     -Axeragr  jyrM-r*  rfc^Wvti  by  truiiana  farmtri  for  oommoi- 
I  fie  I  liMted  ori  (fafe.*  »perl/1ed 
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The  Aerlcultiiral  Adjii.stment  Art  cf  1938.  approved  by  the 
President  on  February  16.  Btr^>nethens  and  continues  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  procrani.<:  w:.;th  are  open  to  participation  by 
all  farmers  in  the  United  States 

In  addition,  it  ."suppU  nents  these  proijTPms  with  me&sures  for 
helplne  farmers  to  st-ihni^o  their  production,  marketing,  prices, 
and  Income  It  provides  .is^istanrc  lor  prod\iclng  farm  commodl- 
tle.s  In  quantities  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements  of  domestic 
con-sumptlon  and  desirable  oxp<  rts  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
larger  reserve  supplie.s  than  have  'ordinarily  been  maintained  In 
past  years  It  includes  In.Tns  to  make  It  possible  for  farmers  to 
carry  o',er  from  gi-K:'rt  vears  the  .surpitis  eupplles  for  u.'^e  In  bad 
years  Finally.  It  provides  mechani.^ms  which  are  designed  to 
enable  farmers  to  reeulate  the  movement  of  farm  crops  to  market 
ar.d  to  prevent  dumpim;  excei^.sive  supplies  In  overloaded  markets 
to  cause  price  collapbe  and  severe  dropo  in  larmere'  income. 


The  Antilynchinj?  Bill 


E.XTE.N'SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOX.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

OK    NKW   JKKSEY 

I.N  THK  HOUSL:  of  REl'UKSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  9.  1938 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Nfw  Jersey  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
next  ft'W  days  ihis  .se.s.slon  of  the  Stvenly-flfth  Congress  will 
come  to  an  end.  With  adjournment  we  will  have  left  behind 
us  many  coast ruclive  acconipiishmenis.  Tliere  still  remains 
before  the  othfr  body  of  the  CunKre.s.s  an  Important  Item  of 
social  IcgblaMun  which  pa^.sed  liie  Houi><>  during  the  first 
seMlon  by  a  vote  of  277  in  favor  to  199  opposed— H.  R.  1507, 
to  assure  to  persons  within  the  jurl.sdlctlon  of  every  State 
the  equal  protection  of  tho  laws  and  to  puniiih  the  crime  of 
lynching. 
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The  filibuster  which  killed  the  antllynchlng  bill  passed  In 
this  House  by  such  an  overwhelming  vote  has  merely  stayed 
the  necessity  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  give  to 
the  bill  Its  approval  or  reject  It. 

I  am  prompted  to  recall,  as  we  leave  to  begin  a  campaign 
to  return  to  our  seats,  that  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  antllynchlng  bill  will 
not  be  subject  during  the  coming  campaign  to  the  demagogic 
contention  of  Republican  master  minds,  played  up  with  such 
success  for  many  years  to  attract  the  Negro  vote,  that  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  Congress  will  mean  no  antllynchlng 
legislation. 

The  effort  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  during  the  debate 
In  the  House  ar4  the  filibuster  In  the  Senate  to  label  the  antl- 
lynchlng bill  as  unconstitutional  were  hardly  successful,  llie 
legislation  was  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  Is  as  follows: 

No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  ahall  abrldg*  tha 
privilege*  and  immunttlea  of  dtlMna  of  the  United  Btataa:  nor 
■hall  any  BUt«  dtpriva  any  ptraon  of  lift,  llbtrty,  or  proparty 
without  due  proeaaa  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  paraon  within  its 
Juriadlotlon  tha  aqtul  protaotlon  of  tha  lawi. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  clearly  gives  to  Congress  the 
right  to  pass  an  antllynchlng  law. 

During  my  first  campaign  the  Incumbent  Representative 
of  my  district  asserted  before  an  audience  of  Negro  voters 
that  the  election  of  a  Democrat  to  Congress  would  remove 
all  chance  of  having  the  Federal  GK}vernment  use  Its  police 
power  to  suppress  and  punish  lynching.  This  statement  had 
been  used  with  beneficial  effect  to  Republican  candidates  in 
my  district  for  many  years.  It  was  my  pleasure  at  a  meet- 
ing, not  of  Negroes  but  of  whites,  to  answer  the  charge  with 
the  statement  that  most  thinking  people  consider  lynching 
anything  but  a  racial  problem,  but  a  problem  wholly  Amer- 
ican. 

A  study  of  84  lynchlngs  In  the  past  5  years.  1931  to  1935, 
reveals  the  following  facts: 

First  A  larger  proportion  of  the  Ismchlngs  of  this  period 
occurred  in  the  South  than  ever  before,  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  victims  were  Negroes. 

Second.  Eleven  percent  of  the  mob  victims  were  not  ac- 
cused of  any  crime;  an  additional  30  percent  were  accused 
only  of  minor  offenses.  Of  the  other  59  percent,  many  were 
not  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged. 

Third.  Contrary  to  the  general  Impression  that  rape  Is  the 
chief  cause  of  lynching,  only  11  percent  of  the  victims  were 
even  accused  of  this  crime.  Scarcely  one-fourth  were  ac- 
cused of  rape  and  attempted  rape  combined. 

Fourth.  Courts  rarely  indict  lynchers,  more  rarely  con- 
vict, and  almost  never  impose  sentences  commensurate  with 
the  crime.  Indictments  have  been  returned  In  but  1  lynch- 
ing in  12  and  convictions  in  scarcely  1  in  30. 

Fifth.  There  Is  evidence  that  peace  officers  participated 
in  several  lynchlngs  and  connived  in  as  many  more. 

Sixth.  Over  nine-tenths  of  the  lynchlngs  occurred  in  the 
open  country  and  a  little  over  four-fifths  in  counties  where 
the  i)er  capita  Income  and  taxable  wealth  were  below  those 
of  their  respective  States.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  threat- 
ened lynchlngs  were  prevented  also  In  the  poorer  rural 
counties. 

Seventh.  When  a  mob  does  not  lynch  It  sometimes  domi- 
nates the  court,  and  so  brings  about  a  "legal  lynching." 

Eighth.  Nearly  20  iwrcent  of  the  persons  lynched  and 
threatened  by  mobs  were  mental  defectives. 

I  have  before  me  the  picture  of  the  lynching  and  hanging 
of  Rubin  Stacy,  a  Negro,  who  was  lynched  at  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  on  July  19.  1935,  for  "threatening  and  frightening 
a  white  woman."  He  suffered  phyiical  torture  for  a  few 
short  hours.  In  the  picture  one  sees  a  number  of  children 
viewing  this  victim  hanging  by  his  neck.  What  psychological 
havoc  Is  being  wrought  in  the  minds  of  these  children  I  One 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  horror  or  gloating  on  the  face  of 
the  neatly  dressed  7-year-old  girl  In  tlM  scene.  Another  child, 
about  4  years  of  age,  is  seen  in  the  picture.    One  wonders 


whether  she  Is  old  enough  to  comprehend  the  barbarism 
her  elders  have  perpetrated.  What,  kind  of  citizens  will  these 
children  make,  whose  elders  made  them  familiar  with  this 
Inhuman  practice? 

The  victim,  Stacy,  is  also  manacled.  That  tells  a  story  of 
its  own.  He  was  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  But  the 
State  law  was  powerless  to  protect  him  from  being  lynched. 

Since  1922  over  one-half  of  the  lynched  victims  have  thus 
been  taken  from  legal  custody, 

I  have  before  me  another  picture,  that  of  Claude  Neal,  a 
Negro,  whom  a  mob  took  from  the  custody  of  a  sheriff  in 
Florida.  He  was  transported  over  State  lines  to  Alabama 
and  there  was  lyncl^ed.  The  lynching  was  advertised  in 
newspapers  and  over  the  radio  12  houro  In  advance  of  the 
horrible  exhibition.  Between  six  and  seven  thousand  persons 
came  to  witness  the  hanging.  The  picture  of  the  victim  be- 
fore me  shows  horrible  mutilation  of  his  chest  and  thighs. 
His  fingers  were  cut  off,  I  am  informed,  and  taken  as  sou- 
venirs. After  this  picture  was  taken,  his  toes  were  cut  from 
his  foet.  An  "enterprising"  photographer,  I  am  further  In- 
formed, made  post  cards  of  this  picture  and  sold  them  In 
large  quantities  at  50  cents  each. 

There  is  a  shameful  failure,  there  Is  a  cruel  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  States  In  punishing  the  horrible  crime 
of  lynching.  In  all  cases  since  1882,  99.2  percent  of  the 
perpetrators  went  unwhlpped  of  Justice,  The  State  acts  have 
failed;  the  States  have  failed  to  punish  this  heinous  crime. 

Lynchlngs  in  the  United  States  have  not  been  confined  to 
Negroes.  Many  hundreds  of  whites  have  been  lynched. 
Lynchlngs  have  not  been  confined  to  any  particular  section 
of  the  country.  They  have  occurred  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

It  is  true,  as  the  opponents  of  the  legislation  Insisted,  that 
the  number  of  lynchlngs  has  been  steadily  decreasing  but  it 
Is  not  reasonable  to  contend  that  if  the  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral statute  will  bring  about  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
crime,  that  statute  should  be  not  enacted. 

We  in  the  House  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  our 
part  and  I  hope  to  be  able,  shortly  after  the  convening  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  to  be  among  those  who  will 
again  pass  an  antllynchlng  bill,  laying  it  again  at  the  door 
of  the  Senate. 


Discrimination  Against  Americans  By  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8. 1938 


AKTICLK  PROM  THE  BROOKLYN  TABLKT  OP  JUNB  4,  1838 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoro,  I  wish  to  have  printed  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Brooklyn  Tablet  of  June  4,  1938. 
I  am  having  this  article  printed  in  the  Rscord  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  persons  who  are  greatly  interested  in  the  matter 
discussed  therein. 

DcAB  Sn:  la  the  New  York  Federal  music  project,  W,  P,  A. 
•till   an  American  Inatltutlon,  for  Americana,  by  Amerlcanit 

Being  a  regular  patron  of  Ita  aymphonic  actlTltlea  X  had  known 
for  a  long  time  that  everything  wasn't  quite  "kosher"  in  tha 
project — to  uae  the  musicians'  vernacular.    Por  example,  I  knew — 

That  Amarlcan-bom  musicians  had  repeatedly  been  discrimin- 
ated against  (being  relegated  to  aecondary  poaltlons,  being  kept  in 
a  otata  of  compulsory  boondoggling  that  destroyed  their  aalf- 
respect  and  ruined  their  morale)  unleaa  they  belonged  to  a  car- 
tain  radical  party  or  were  members  of  a  certain  race; 

That  American  conductors  were  hardly  ever  given  an  opportunity 
to  gueat-conduct  a  W.  P.  A.  orcheatra,  this  right  of  theirs  having 
seemingly  become  the  axclualve  privilege  of  certain  foreign  con- 
ductors— or  would-be  so; 

That  American  mualc  was  slowly  but  surely  being  eliminated 
from   th«   more   important  W.   P.    A.    symphonic  programs,   tlia 
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-luni 


and 


&nc  tber 


jjrojecft  »dmlnl«trator»  having 
lop  to  our   appetite   for   Indljje 
'r«*k    every    year    a    ■fpstlval"    c 
lijTfPttlnf  all  about   native  mu«i 
T-**    for  a  lonsf  t;me  I  had  kn 
r.iorc.    but    I    itUJ    had    to    learn 
more  and   more  evident   that  the 
r.u    now    be*n    delivered — Jock 
oertain   foreign  element   as  will 
P»'o  wtwlu  ago  iMny  8>.  »  pro 
•las   conducted    by    PVltz   Pall,    a 
loloist   waa  Wolgang  Rebner. 
conoeno  by  Eriist  Toch.  hUnaelf 
i:«rt  {Umj  16)   the  ujxye  orchestr^ 
Vieuneae    refugee.     And    only 
W    P    A    concert -bro«dca«t 
«4v«rUMd  by  It  in  tta  own 
Joaef  Blatt.  a  Vtenneae  refugee 
clebut  In   America,  and   had   for 
refugee  recently  arrived  from 
"New  Tort  appearance.     NeedleM 
joever   waa  performed  during 
ihia  la  only  a  peraonal 
refufece  waa  Dothlng  ao 
trator'i  favorlttam. 

A  pcrwnal  Inveatlgatlon  of 
Torn  to  tiM  coQclualon   that  onltr 
both — could  be  held  responslbit 
lUlcal  or  rellgloua  refugees 
KupeTTtaor  In  charge  of  hiring 
illrector.  Chalmers  Clifton 
ago  was  aendlng  hia  beat  wlah* 
way?)   to  the  Oommunlst  Dally 
Hay  I  uae  the  hospitality  of 
readers  who  feel  a«  I  do  about 
above-mentioned   gentlemen    (^ 
Pifty-fourth  Street.  I«ew  York 
for  such  a  seemingly  un 
Pedera]  music  project  and  In 
an    American    Institution— for 
charges  are  untrue,  let  the  gent 
expialn. 

A 
MAmuTTAN,  May  29. 


afjparently  resolved  to  throw  some 
music   by   staging   during   one 
voted    to    American    muMC    and 
for  the  remaining  51   weeka. 

all  the  afore-mentiontd — and 

the    best.      For    it    la    brcomii.t; 

New  York  Pederal  music  project 

barrel — Into   the   hands    of   a 

be   shown  by  the  following: 

ecfs  No.  I  orchestra,  tho  Pederal 

Viennese -refugee.     The  assisting 

Viennese  refugee.  p*aylng  a 

k  refugee.     Por  Its  following  con- 

waa  led  by  Pritz  Mahler,  also  a 

jjesterday     (May    22 1     the    weekly 

by   the   city   and    lavishly 

Subway  was  conducted  by 

recent  import,  thus  making  his 

aaaUtlng  soloist  Joaef   Hagner.  a 

and  also  making  his  &rst 

to  say,  no  American  music  what- 

concerts   and — but   of  course 

ability  displayed   by   those 

aa  to  Juatlfy   the   Adminis- 


spo  isored 
Indep  rodent 
li 
r  I 
04  rmany 
IS  to  s 
ttose 
optQloii  — the 


except  ooal 


tris 


KlUter 
tie 
anothrr 


-Americ  an 

■:qu  ;rl 


disgraceful  state  of  atfalrs  led 

one   of   two   Administrators — or 

for  this  hiring  en  masae  of  po- 

Ocorge  Crandall.  an  American 

conductors,  or  the  projects  own 

American  who  only  a  few  weeks 

(best   wishes  for  what,   by   the 

Worker. 

jour  columm  to  ask  those  of  your 

this  matter  to  write  to  both  the 

P     A     music    project,    t54    West 

ITlty)    expressing  their  resentment 

management  of  the  New  York 

ng  whether  that  project  is  still 

.4merlran5,    by    Americans?     If    the 

l?men  deny  them,  if  true    let  them 


DaccsTED  Amcjucan  Music  Lovca. 


Tragedy 

EXTENSION 


HON.  ERN 

OF  V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Friday,  June  10  (legislative 


President 


Mr    OIBSON.    Mr 

that  there  may  be  printed  ir 
by  Gk)v.  George  D.  Aiken,  of 
June  3.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows 


irtll 


I  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  an: 
eaa  oi^niaatlon      Yet  what  I 
and  of  the  ■dlllona  of  Amertcin 
rolls  or  tngagad   in  public  projects 
agencies 

Doubtless  many  of  these  men 
of  the  overshadowing  tragedy  < 
paying  a  lip-servlce  loyalty  to 
their  families  their  dally  raUon4. 

I   am   fully   aware    that 
this  cause   have   denounced 
this   country    today.     They 
and  taxpayers  and  boondogglcrs 
bring  home  to  you  as  citiasna 
tragedy  of  our  relief  system.  oxA 
It,  but  to  the  NaUon  that  fosters 

A  year  ago  last  fall  a  Pe^ar^ 
which  ts  my  booM  to  advise 
quota  of  14  men  for  a  relief 
the  gipsy  moth.     He  also 
order  to  qualify  for  this  work, 
tbiough  pcwtoualy  having 


of  Relief 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


EST 


W.  GIBSON 

:rmont 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
iay  of  Tuesday,  June  D.  lOZi 


ADDRESS  BY  CfOV    GEORGE  V    .MKEN.  OF  VERMONT.  JUNE  3. 

1938 


I  ask  unanimous  con.«:ent 

the  Record  a  speech  delivered 

Vermont,  at  Audubon.  N.  J.,  on 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

I 
here  tonight  to  address  a  Republi- 


say  will  be  s(>oken  primarily  to 

cltiaens   who  are  now  on   relief 

sponsored  by  so-called  relief 


politldana, 
t»ie 

talk 


pooject. 
inforaoed 


und  women  are  already  fully  aware 
relief  In  their  lives.     Even  while 

the  system  that  grants  them  and 
many  are  unwilling  victims. 

editors,  and  spokesmen  of 
relief  situation  as  it  exists  in 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
What  I  want  to  do  tonight  Is  to 

and  voters  the  realisation  of  tne 

only  to  those  who  must  aubnut  to 

It. 

oOdal  came  to  the  small  town 

local  authoritlea  that  we  had  a 

The  work  was  to  eradicate 

the  town  authorttioB  that  In 

^ach  man  would  have  to  prove  his 

aooeptad  raUaf  from  public  funds. 


Further,  each  hart  to  submit  to  having  his  poverty  and  family 
affairs  invt'»t:gatfU  by  .^.jvi  rnniMJiiii  a^eucu-f  Tture  were  14  men 
m  my  town  who  meded  th;s  w^rk  all  right,  Tliese  U  men  who 
had  prevlouslv  earned  r<->.:d  v.;ie''^  were  now  barely  getting  by 
with  not  tiK)  !nuc;!  'o  ea'  n^  jlvx!  cloth'-s  to  wear.  famUle<5  lack- 
mg  m*<iiCiU  rare  and  other  n  ces.'-iiies  But  only  two  would  humili- 
ate tJiemselves  and  the::  ianuii-t  u>  the  extent  of  so  qualifying  for 
the  jobs  thus  ofTP.-ed 

This  Instance  relating  to  mv  ovi-n  home  town  Is  not  an  isolated 
one.  It  can  t»  multiplied  thousand.s  of  times  throughout  our 
Nation.  Let  thost-  wh.j  criticize  and  decry  the  qualities  of  relief 
workers  rvallz*-  that  n-.any  of  the  mcst  dtstrvmg  cases  are  not 
reached  bfcau.se  famiM«^<i  ar*^  too  proud  to  admit  their  need,  and 
will  endure   privation   rather   than   be   classified   as  reliefers. 

If  we  are  k'omij  'o  support  .i  N.iti.m-wide  sv.-^tem  of  relief,  such 
as  we  are  now  doms?.  is  it  not  mdicative  of  a  great  wrong  some- 
where when  thi-s  system  ts  so  administered  that  many  in  want 
wir  suffer  privation  rather  than  submit  to  accepting  the  status 
of  Federal  relief?  Why  is  this'  Relief  or  c'larlty  or  public  assUt- 
ance  for  able-bodu-d  folks  is  a  thing  hatt-d  by  a  people  who  have 
always  been  characterued  by  their  independence  and  spirit  of 
self-reliance  There  havf  alwav-s  been  agencies — private,  local,  or 
Strue — for  the  all'-viation  of  suffering.  Only  within  the  last  few 
years  has  the  problem  uf  providing  support  become  so  widespread 
as  to  attract  the  Federal  administration  ir.to  the  business. 

Ht'lplng  folks  in  their  owr.  home-s,  In  their  own  localities,  in  a 
quiet  and  unobtrusivt-  way  has  been  exchanged  for  a  Nation-wide 
ballyhooed  machine  with  its  propaganda  agents,  its  circus  posters, 
and  hit;h-prp.s5ur"  ;irtvpr'ism>:  mi^thcds 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  paramount  Issue  In  American 
government  ti'd.iv  is  centralized  versus  local  control  of  local  af- 
fairs This  issue  can  be  seen  Ju^t  as  clearly  In  relief  as  In  any 
other  problem  The  settine  up  uf  an  ovor-all  control  that  Is  no 
respecter  of  sectional  and  regional  problems  carries  with  It  all  the 
dynamite  the  Civil  W.ir  recon.struction  held  Certain  parts  of  the 
South  still  rankie  in  bitterne.-^s,  and  Justiti.ibly  so.  at  the  methods 
of  the  reconstruction  Control  aftrr  the  Civil  War  wa.s  imposed 
by  the  victorious  N.  rth  working'  through  carpetbaggers,  cheap 
politicians,  and  the  use  of  f>  rce  That  was  an  Instance  of  control 
exercised  without  regard  fur  local  needs  and  cond.tions  and  carry- 
ing humiliation  witli  :t  After  78  ye.irs  it  Is  stiil  responsible  for 
sectional  t1;ffer'^rcfs  and  hmemess  in  our  country. 

Many  people  make  a  joke  of  relief  projects  Dozens  of  vulgar, 
mane,  and  der- gatcry  stones  are  told  about  those  who  work  on 
thpm  The  s'orv  h.i's  b--  ::  told  thousands  nf  times  about  hell 
fcemiLj  ni<ide  a  n  l.-t  ;'r(  jert  and  the  firc^  gome  out  because  the 
W  P.  A  workers  all  le.ined  on  their  shovels  Let  me  tell  you  that 
the  crnsu'nment  of  people  on  relief  to  hell  is  no  joke  It  has 
literally  been  hell  for  many  of  them  And  If  the  fires  went  out  I 
expect  .t  was  because  -o  many  were  put  to  work  on  the  project 
th.Tt  there  was  no  room  for  them  to  swing  the.r  shovels 

When  we  see  a  ^ang  on  a  W  F.  A  road  job  or  engaged  In  public 
works  building  their  status  Is  made  known  to  all  who  piiss  by  the 
great  red  white,  and  blue  signs  The  posters  proclaim  that  these 
men  failed  '.•■  make  a  living  m  private  mdu.stry.  and  are  now  ':)ci:'ig 
kept  aliv"  and  the.r  families  fed  and  clothed  through  the  munifl- 
cetice  of  the  F~i  derni  frovernnien'  .Adm:nis'rat!Vf>  officials  under 
the  system  !;ave  ■-tickers  of  the  sam.e  desit^n  adorning  their  cars. 
Few  Federal  prcje;  t.s  for  relief  are  permitted  to  operate  without 
displaying  the  tra  le-mArk  of  the  F' dc"al  administration.  No 
chance  Is  le''  slip  t"  b'and  men  .ind  w:  men  thus  employed  as 
de-iitute  and  supported  by  public  funds. 

No  one  questions  the  avsertion  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
incompetents  and  those  pHriisltically  inclined  are  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  relief  today  Nn  c-.e  deni'-s  thnt  there  ar^  these  drawing  their 
912  a  aeek  from  the  Fedenil  Treasury  who  never  did  work,  never 
intend  to  work,  and  certumly  do  not  work  while  on  these  public 
projectiS  They  are  willing  to  be  supp^^rted  all  their  lives  in  this 
manner 

But  for  everv  rnp  of  these  T  w;!i  2:''iar<'.ntpp  the'e  are  m.any  others 
who  are  asham.ed  of  their  ci  ndition  and  would  give  anything  to 
own  their  self-rt-pet  t  once  mure  On  e  these  m.eu  had  jobs  mak- 
ing marketabl-'  f;o.-ds  m  privat..'  ludu.siry.  They  earned  money 
that  w^uld  turn  "-.  "r  ten  times  in  the  (  hnnnels  of  trad-^  before 
finding  its  way  back  into  the  stront^box  of  a  bank  vault  Now 
they  a-e  put  '>  work  nn  supremely  unnecessary  projects  along 
with  those  who  have  nevt-r  km wn  th.e  meimmg  of  that  word 
"work  ■ 

Too  many  of  the  jircjects  are  conceived  wl»h  one  thought  tn 
mir.d — that  of  keepinc  peviple  in  a  semblance  of  activity  and  Im- 
pressiiig  upon  the  generai  public  the  Krealnes*!  and  the  generosity 
of  the  Federal  G-^vernment  With  the  con^re-sional  campaign 
coming  on  thi>  fall  the  air  will  be  filled  wnth  the  claims  and 
charges  of  officeholders  and  politicians  seekine  election  or  reelec- 
tion. Some  of  them  will  compiam  bitterly  against  the  expenditure 
of  ta.Tpayers'  nn  ney  for  relief  jobs  Others  will  saturate  their 
remarks  with  p9eudo-human!tar.an.<;m  ahf  ut  saving  the  destitute 
and  fcuaranteelng  a  l.velihoud  to  every  fumily 

How  do  you  biippobe  that  .American  craftsmen,  artists,  skilled 
workmen  on  relief  like  to  listen  to  oratiuus  fraught  with  humili- 
ation for  them'  Tcxi  many  Coni;res.smen  and  public  officials 
themselves  would  be  hopelessly  tn  need  of  relief  if  they  depended 
upon  their  own  constructiv.-  labor  for  a  living. 

I  have  said  that  rehef  workers  are  laughed  at  and  looked  down 
upon.     Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  nune  attended  an  afternoon  tea 
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party.  Others  attending  this  party  were  wealthy  people  who  had 
never  known  the  necessity  of  manual  labor.  Outside  the  window 
where  the  party  was  being  held  a  group  of  men  were  at  work  on 
W.  P  A.  One  of  the  women  spxDkei  "That  man  makes  me  wild. 
I  have  been  watching  him  for  5  minutes,  and  he  hasnt  done  a 
thing  but  lean  on  his  shovel."  Another  woman  spoke  i  "Oh.  let 
him  boondoggle  In  peace,  can't  you?"  True,  someone  was  boon- 
doggling that  afternoon.  But  was  the  man  who  was  being  scorned 
for  leaning  on  his  shovel  the  only  one? 

People  ignore  the  social  significance  of  the  relief  problem  and 
tail  at  the  political  party  that  perpetrates  It.  If  we  all  could  focus 
our  attention  on  recognizing  the  tragedy  of  this  system  for  our 
citizens  and  not  look  at  it  purely  as  a  financial  or  political  matter, 
I  think  we  would  be  doing  a  lot  to  rid  ourselves  of  Its  attendant 
evils. 

When  we  consider  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  a  man  and  his 
family,  who  once  earned  f40  a  week  and  now  try  to  patch  together 
an  existence  on  $12  a  week,  we  have  a  deep  feeling  of  injustice. 
When  we  consider  the  effect  on  the  entire  American  standard  of 
living  to  have  millions  erf  families  on  this  basis,  we  see  a  threat  to 
all  of  us.  A  great  fraction  cf  our  population  is  forced  to  live  on 
a  pitifully  Inadequate  income.  Their  labors  are  often  wasted  on 
unproductive  enterprise. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  very  deep  students  of  economics  to  know 
that  a  high  standard  of  living  for  a  people  depends  upon  high 
productive  capacity  for  the  workers  and  high  purchasing  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  laboring  class.  More  and  more  goods  lor  more 
and  more  people  can  be  assured  only  by  this.  Each  time  the  relief 
burden  is  increased  this  problem  becomes  more  acute.  We  have 
a  government  preaching  the  more  abundant  life  and  at  the  same 
time  perpetrating  a  system  that  violates  In  all  its  principles  the 
laws  which  govern  our  economic  well-being  as  a  Nation. 

Relief  isnt  a  problem  merely  for  those  who  get  their  groceries 
on  a  government  order.  The  lives  of  all  of  us  are  bound  up  in  It. 
It  is  a  problem  for  every  single  American  to  consider.  For  It  Is  a 
problem  in  personal  values,  self-respect,  and  the  national  standard 
of  living  combined. 

And  now  let  me  speak  to  you  briefly  as  voters.  No  matter  how 
bad  we  may  believe  the  present  relief  system  to  be,  we  cannot  get 
the  power  to  change  It  by  advocating  any  program  that  calls, 
directly  or  by  inference,  for  Immediate  cessation  of  relief  ap- 
propriations Our  cue  Is  not  to  denounce  or  cut  off  relief.  It  is 
to  make  relief  unnecessary. 

This  Is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  expound  a  recovery  pro- 
gram tn  detail  We  all  realize  that  the  alternative  to  what  we 
now  have  is  an  expansion  cf  private  Industry.  Tliis  Government 
cannot  spend  enough  tax  money  on  relief  and  pump  priming, 
even  though  that  money  might  be  wisely  and  honestly  used,  to 
even  remotely  restore  the  prosperity  and  employment  which  would 
result  from  normal  business  activity.  And  this  Is  even  a  more 
hopeless  reme<ly  when  financed  by  a  tax  burden  Imposed  with  but 
little  regard  for  ability  to  pay  or  concern  for  the  ultimate  outcome. 

The  way  out  is  through  private  industry  producing  and  em- 
ploying and  absorbing  this  great  army  of  people  who  ask  the 
cliance  once  more  to  make  a  decent  living  in  a  w^ay  of  which  they 
need  not  be  ashamed — once  more  to  have  the  opportunity  to  hope 
for  advancement.  Twelve  dollars  a  week  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  years  isn't  a  very  happy  outlook  for  the  family  of  an  American 
mechanic  or  accountant  or  artist. 

We  all  know  pretty  well  what  is  necessary  In  America  to  bring 
about  this  expansion  of  employment.  Otir  need  is  sincere  co- 
operation between  Government  and  industry.  That  alone  means  a 
restoration  of  confidence.  That  alone  would  enable  men  and 
women,  now  suffering  the  humiliation  of  being  branded  as  in- 
competent and  destitut«.  to  again  enter  the  ranks  of  Industry. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  assertion  made  thousands  of  times  that 
confidence  and  harmony  between  Government  and  Indvistry  cannot 
be  restored  without  a  change  in  the  Pederal  administration.  Let 
i»  realize  now  that  that  change  can  never  be  brought  about  with- 
out the  assistance  and  the  votes  of  some  of  those  now  on  relief. 
The  twelve  to  thirteen  million  unemployed  in  this  Nation,  with 
their  friends  and  relatives,  can  control  a  national  election.  The 
Pederal  relief  system  appears  to  be  a  mighty  political  Juggernaut 
and  an  unbeatable  one.  A  close  examination  will  reveal,  however, 
that  it  contains  within  Itself  the  seeds  for  becoming  a  great 
political  Prankensteln. 

Admittedly  this  great  body  of  voters  can  control  an  election. 
By  controlling  It  one  way  they  can  bind  themselves  to  $12  a  week 
and  broken  morale  for  another  term  of  years,  or  they  can  use 
their  power  of  numbers  to  vote  themselves  the  chance  for  real 
Jobs.  They  will  again  vote  for  the  jjarty  that  offers  hand-outs 
unless  there  Is  some  other  alternative.  If  they  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  a  program  that  offers  them  a  chance  to  work 
for  a  living:  at  work  that  is  decent  and  honorable,  whether  public 
or  private;  work  where  they  will  not  have  to  carry  the  Government 
brand  upon  them  nor  contribute  a  portion  of  their  pitiful  earn- 
ings to  political  campaigns;  and  if  the  guarantee  la  made  to  them 
that  m  the  meantime  their  families  will  not  be  permitted  to  want, 
they  can  and  they  will  swing  the  election  the  other  way. 

Our  activity  must  be  directed  toward  a  fuller  employment  and 
not  Just  against  the  cost  of  relief.  Let  tis  recognize  the  problem 
of  relief  as  a  distinct  tragedy  for  all  of  us  and  bend  oiir  efforts 
toward  creating  a  real  alternative,  which  Is  business  activity. 
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STATEMENT    OP    THE    WORK    OP    RURAL    ELECTRIPICATIOW 

ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

since  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the  Congress  established 
the  R.  E.  A.  3  years  ago,  electric  service  for  farms  has  had  Its 
first  speedy  large-scale  development.  Rural  prower  has  ceased  to 
be  a  luxury,  confined  In  the  main  to  gentleman  farmers  and  the 
farms  clustered  about  our  cities.  It  has  marched  into  the  great 
dirt-farm  areas  where  utility  lines  were  few. 

In  these  3  years  the  number  of  American  farms  receiving  high- 
line  electric  service  has  almost  doubled. 

Rural  electrification  began  soon  after  the  World  War  Fifteen 
years  later.  In  the  spring  of  1935.  central  station  service  was  lim- 
ited to  little  more  than  1  farm  in  10.  Today  more  than  one  farm  in 
six,  or  in  excess  of  18  percent,  have  at  their  command  the  uni- 
versal servant  which  holds  so  much  of  promise  for  a  new  era  in 
American  agriculture.  The  gap  between  urban  and  rural  standards 
of  living  Is  closing. 

R,  E.  A.  projects  alone  are  bringing  new  conveniences  and  op- 
portunities to  approximately  260,000  rural  families,  comprising 
some  1,250,000  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  250  projects 
are  already  in  operation.  More  than  100  others  ore  under  con- 
struction and  will  soon  be  ready  to  be  energized.  Line*  arc  going 
up  m  44  Stales,  financed  by  loans  totaling  nearly  $90,000,000.  The 
loans  arc  generally  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  project  and  must  be 
paid  back  with  interest  in  20  years.  The  Interest  rate  is  the  <  ost 
of  money  to  the  Government  but  not  to  exceed  3  percent.  For 
1937  It  was  2.77  percent,  and  for  1938  U  is  2.88  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  approximately  85.000  miles  of  rural  power  line 
made  possible  through  these  R.  E.  A.  loans  there  are  20  generating 
plants,  completed  or  on  the  way.  for  projects  where  wholesale  pcwer 
could  not  be  purchased  from  existing  sources  under  equitable 
terms  and  conditions.  These  generating  plants  account  for  ever 
$2,750,000  of  the  total  loans.  Generating  plant  allotments  total- 
ing above  $1,000,000  more  were  rescinded  when  other  sources  of 
power  finally  became  available,  making  It  unnecessary  actually 
to  build  the  plants.  More  than  $1,000,000  has  been  allotted  to 
projects  desiring  to  finance  wiring  and  plumbing  installatlorui  for 
their  customers.     These  loans  are  on  a  5-year  basis. 

Meanwhile  the  private  utilities,  spurred  into  action  by  R.  E.  A.'s 
example,  have  expanded  tremendously  their  rural  construction. 
Although  rural  electrification  had  virtually  come  to  a  stand.-tlll 
by  1935,  since  then  the  utilities  have  built  rural  lines  faster  than 
ever  before.  The  years  1936  and  1937  were  each  in  their  turn 
record  breaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  new  rural  customers 
connected  to  utility  lines.  Where  1933  and  1934  combined  saw 
some  34,000  new  rural  customers  served  by  utility  companies,  t'nce 
R.  E.  A,  was  established,  the  utilities  have  connected  more  than 
300.000.  The  practice  of  compelling  the  farmer  to  pay  the  en'ire 
cost  of  the  line  which  serves  him  In  disappearing.  Rates  have 
been  reduced  sharply. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  B.  K.  A.  approved  construction  contracts 
between  borrowers  and  private  contracting  firms  totaling  $53,- 
000.000.  During  the  same  period  43,000  miles  of  line  were  com- 
pleted on  some  200  projects,  making  service  available  to  approxi- 
mately 130,000  more  niral  families. 

Meanwhile.  $27,000,000  worth  of  new  projects  were  approved — 
the  total  amount  appropriated  this  year  for  loans — while  the  appli- 
cations for  loans  rose  by  $77,000,000.  The  total  of  unfilled  applica- 
tions stands  today  at  nearly  $90,000,000.  The  new  and  larger 
appropriations  voted  by  Congress  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will 
provide  for  a  greatly  enlarged  program,  taking  electricity  to  many 
more  thousands  of  farms  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Pederal  Government's  rural  electrification  program  has  had 
two  major  effects  outside  the  direct  financing  of  rural  lines.  It 
has  destroyed  the  long-standing  myth  that  farmers  cannot  afford 
electricity.  The  record  of  private  utility  connections  bears  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Industry  no  longer  believes 
the  farm  is  not  worth  bothering  about.  The  Government's  pro- 
gram has  also  shown  the  way  to  important  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  lines.  Simplified  design  and  standardization  have  approximately 
halved  construction  costs.    Where  $1,500  to  $3,000  per  mile  and 
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TTi'^r*'   was  onre  consldefTd 
•vrras-inif  under  $1000  per  mile 
of  $7W  F*r  mi;e  and  even  »600 
common 

R    E    A    engineers   did   not    in 
riq*.it-«      Thfy  skTved  a*  a  cataly 
knoiwn   praetlce*.   irtandardizlnR 
Th"?  private  companies  have  be*r 
the  art  of  low-cost  construction 

Th"  Rural  Qectrlflcation 
f(.r   indu^ry      Every  •1.000  000  1 
Boamifarturera  of  polea.  wire, 
warp  such  as  brackets  and  l 
I'   means  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
citidtng  that  portion  of  the  cost 
labor 

A  11. 000. 000  loan  means  at  1 
approximaifly   3.000   new    rural 
Immediately   wire   their   homes 
The  average  expenditure  U 
ct>st    of    »255.000.    generated    by 
fl.OOOOOO    loan    generates   an 
consumera  of  •ome  1750.000  for 
lofen  made  by  R    E    A    puU  a; 
Circulation. 

On    the    R     K.    A  -ananced 
procesa   there   are   being    used 
IncJudiUK   M .000.000   pound*  of 
yellow    pme   and   red   cedar    pol 
rine  construction  alone 
«ork. 

Add  to  this  the  new  market 
chiefly   the   private   utilities 
mAnuiacturers  of  consumers' 
oompleteiy  developed  market, 
trlticauon  to  industry  begins  to 
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THE  UXITED  STATES 
iay  of  Tuesday.  June  7).  1938 


ACTTVmBS  OP  P    W.  A.  PROII  TCtY  1,   1937,  TO  JULY  1.  1838 


.  I  ask  rmantmotjs  consent  to 
ix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
the  Public  Works  Administra- 


tion for  the  fiscal  year  1937-38.  The  material  contains  data 
with  reference  to  projects  and  costs  and  cites  some  figures 
concerning  empioynient  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  fi.scal  year  193a  s.i^-  a  spurt  m  P  W  A  activity,  followed  by 
d'.mir.iri^  :■-  of  its  pris^run.  consolidation  and  reduction  In  staff,  and 
the  preparation  of  a  new  program  to  be  used  if  conditions  made  It 
adviiiab.e 

By  'he  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1937  P  W  A  had  generally  cleaned 
up  its  previou-s  programs,  A  number  of  the  larger  works,  such  as 
reclamatioii  projects  and  river  and  harbor  work  were  coniinulntr. 
T'.;"  ouik  ot  the  non-Federul  prcject.s  hew-  vcr  h.-id  either  been  well 
advanced  into  construction  or  had  been  completed. 

Demand  for  continuation  of  the  P  W  A.  program,  however,  de- 
veloped over  a  wide  front.  CkDmmunities  which  had  counted  on 
projects  and  had  fHiled  to  have  them  authorized  clamored  against 
d  cuu.n^'  Qf.  ')i  P  W  A.  activity.  Mui.icipahties  which  had  voted 
bci.d.>  for  nvic  devL'i'  p'lients.  schools,  public  buiidings.  or  sewer  or 
water  proJe<  ts  deiiiar:cle<.l  ih.it  their  faith  in  authorizing  funds  be 
rr.et  bv  th"  Pf  dfral  Government  States  inhere  leui.slative  action  had 
provided  n.outy  to  finance  tlie  local  share  cf  P  W.  A.  work  likewise 
declared  that  the  Governmcr.t  should  live  up  to  its  end  of  the 
bargain  arid  tha*  such  projects  should  not  be  abandoned. 

In  similar  fa5hlon  labor  organizations,  contractors'  groups,  civic 
crgar..zaricns.  and  Industries  benefiting  from  P.  W.  A.  projects 
Joinfri  In  a  chorus  against  terminating  ihe  public-works  pn^gram. 
The  result  cf  the  situation  was  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the 
P  W  A.  Extension  .\ct  of  1937.  which  authorized  P  W.  A.  to  approve 
allotments  where  munlclpalulcs  h.id  voted  bonds  to  finance  their 
share  of  projects  cr  where  State  legislatures  had  voted  appro- 
priations In  addition,  the'  act  directed  P  W.  A.  to  approve  allot- 
ments fcr  <?rhcc,l  construction  where  the  projects  would  replace  or 
eliminate  structurally  un^jund  .school  buildings.  The  act  also  cut 
off  further  ap;pUcaticn.<  for  projf-cts  No  new  applications  were  to 
be  con.siderrd  iift>'r  the  e:.d  of  June  1937 

The  lmme<!iate  result  cf  passage  of  the  measure  was  a  renewed 
burst  of  P  W  A  ncuvity  ad  "'moral  nbligatlon"  allotments  and 
school  projects  were  approved  .MtngethtT  under  the  act  a  total 
of  1.220  no'n-Federa!  prn;,>ct.s  with  total  allotments  of  $112,446,116, 
were  approved  by  President  Roosevelt 

After  the  rush  accompanvmg  the  approval  of  the  new  projects, 
however,  there  was  a  steady  decline  of  P.  W.  A  work.  As  the 
older  projects  were  finished  up  accounts  were  liquidated.  With 
no  new  applications  coming  in  for  examination,  the  staff  both  In 
Washington  and  the  tield  was  sh.irply  reduced  Liquidation  was 
made  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  agency  went  through  repeated 
tnmmines 

Through  all  th!«  pnx^es.-.  a  considerable  backlog  of  projects 
had  been  acrumul  ited  It  wa.*  re^-ot-Ti Ized  by  P  W  A  that  in  this 
backlog  rested  hundreds  of  worth-while  projects  that  could  be 
made  ready  for  authorization  if  economic  conditions  developed 
which  mi^ht  make  additi ma!  P  W  A  activity  desirable.  Accord- 
ingly the  back'.ng  -ATv.^  exam'ned  ♦o  determine  which  of  the  many 
thousand  projects  were  thcrouehly  worth  while  and  would  pass 
scrutiny  as  desirable  undertakings  As  a  result,  P  W  A.  was  able 
to  secreerate  c!os»'  tn  2  8O0  pr :\te<-:s  which  successfully  passed  exam- 
ination and  wf-re  rec>  :n::u  i-.«ie>.;  for  approval  if  and  when  another 
program   wa*   dren'.ed    neceR'^ary 

The  wisdom  '^f  this  course  became  apparent  early  In  1938  When 
business  generally  failed  to  maintain  recovery  pace,  despite  the 
stimulation  it  hail  received  from  Federal  programs,  there  was 
aInwJST  instant  demand  that  the  P  W  A  be  revived  Because 
of  the  foresight  which  had  h*»en  exercised  P  W  A.  was  able  to 
put  forward  for  approval  upon  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation 
a  list  of  nearly  2  800  projects  Out  of  these  It  was  estimated  that 
some  a. 000  could  be  pTi*  \irder  way  ,\lmcst  at  once,  producing  a 
piogram  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $650,000,000  and  Involving 
$300  000  000  in  grants  and  $60  000.000  in  loans. 

To  streamline  procedtire  and  assure  a  successful  continued  pro- 
gram, field  oflQces  were  ordered  to  act  instantly  upon  applications 
and  move  them  pro.-nptly  to  Washington  for  fVnaJ  determination. 
Routine  handling  was  reduced  to  bare  minima  and  the  entire  or- 
ganlxatlon  keved  up  to  the  task  authorized  In  the  omnibus  relief 
bill  of  1938  Thus  P  W  A  l.avmg  been  reduced  In  scope,  stream- 
lined, and  prepared  f -ir  future  utilization,  once  more  was  ready  to 
play  Its  par:  m  restoring  confidence  and  sound  conditions. 

During  the  year  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  completed  a  number  of  studies  of  the  P.  W.  A. 
program  It  determined  that  the  cost  to  the  Pederal  Government 
for  creating  1  month  s  nrirmal  employment  for  one  man  through 
the  P  W  A  program  was  $61  24  It  found  that  P  W  A.  ma- 
terial orders  had  provided  $\Tov.g  suppfirt  for  private  Industry. 
In  the  case  of  cement  P  W  A  provided  72  percent  of  all  domestic 
orders  for  this  commodity  rturi'ig  1934  The  Bureau  found  that 
P  W  A  proJe<-ts  consum.ed  A?,  pecent  of  all  bnck  and  hollow 
building  tile  pr«xJurtion  m  1936  It  amplified  Its  finding  that 
for  every  man-hour  of  em.ployment  created  on  the  site  of  a 
project,  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  employment  was  created 
in  private  industry  supplying  fabricating,  or  transporting  ma- 
terials. It  foH'^wed  up  the  ever-increasing  spread  of  benefits  from 
P  W  A.  projects  and  determined  that  they  reached  Into  hundreds 
of  braiiches  of  industry  and  affected  thnvusaiids  of  workers  who 
never  knew  that  their  employment  had  been  made  possible 
because  of  P    W    A    projects  and  pay  rolls. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Ttiesday.  June  7),  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  CHANCELOR  JOSEPH  M.  M    GRAY  AT  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY.  JUNE   5.    1938 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  of 
Chancellor  Joseph  M.  M  Gray,  delivered  to  the  graduating 
class  cf  The  American  University,  June  5.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  speaking  to  you  this  afternoon,  and  particularly  to  this 
gradviatlng  class,  on  The  Contemporary  Renaissance;  which  is  as 
fine  and  mouth-filling  a  subject  as  any  baccalaureate  speaker 
could  desire.  It  also  suggests  an  understanding  of  our  times 
which  are  so  greatly  misrepresented  by  the  major  jx}rtlon  of  the 
criticism  and  comment  on  affairs  that  meet  us  in  the  public  press 
and  from  the  public  platform. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  seriousness  of  business  and  social 
conditions  throtighout  the  country.  The  millions  of  unemployed, 
pillaged  of  the  self-respect  that  perishes  with  the  loss  of  Inde- 
pendence; the  consequent  slackening  of  the  social  virtues  of  moral 
courage  and  Initiative;  the  reduced  buying  power  of  the  purchas- 
ing public  and  the  resulting  stagnation  In  business  and  Industry; 
the  vicious  circle  of  fear  affecting  the  values  of  property  and  the 
declining  values  of  property  continuing  to  promote  fear;  the 
menace  of  events  In  Europe  and  Asia  flinging  over  America  the 
shadow  of  another  war  and  halting  Investments  In  foreign  enter- 
prises and  so,  in  turn,  closing  other  doors  of  opportunity.  These 
are  difficult  and  threatening  times.  The  American  landscape  Is 
not  only  filled  with  figures  struggling  against  events,  but  with 
figures  contending  with  one  another.  Before  our  Idle  plants 
owners  and  managers  are  in  hot  debate  with  representatives  of 
government  while,  from  beyond  them,  comes  constantly  the  noise 
of  labor  lending  itself  to  intimidation  and  violence.  And  there, 
and  there,  and  there,  are  the  camps  where  thousands  of  young 
men  go  through  the  motions  of  Industry  thinly  colored  by  military 
tt-chnlques,  waiting  for  the  day  when  they  can  turn  their  backs 
forever  en  the  whole  sorry  substitute  for  Independent  effort  and 
take  their  place  at  last  among  the  workers  of  the  world. 

One  need  not  be  a  pessimist  In  order  to  paint  a  picture  of  our 
time  with  little  in  It  to  Justify  confidence  in  the  present  or  hope 
for  the  future  It  Is  a  ravaged,  disappointed,  frightened  world: 
and  it  Is  the  world  Into  which  you  are  going;  the  world  in  which 
and  about  which  other  men  and  women,  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
are  complaining,  and  cynical  and  bitter. 

But  looking  Into  it  this  afternoon,  I  congratulate  you  young 
men  and  women  that  you  are  going  Into  it.  Your  life  may  be 
dangerous  and  uncertain,  but  It  need  never  be  dull.  It  may 
threaten  you.  but  It  can  hardly  help  being  a  vivid  and  challenging 
enterprise,  for  you  sire  entering  a  renaissance  of  insecurity. 

That,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  our  generation  protests  against. 
"Safety  first!"  which  was  originally  a  trafOc  sign,  has  become  a 
personal  and  social  principle  before  which  courage,  honor,  virtue, 
culture  seem  to  be  disintegrating.  The  major  enterprise  of  the 
day  Is  not  the  advancement  of  freedom,  the  development  of  na- 
tional resources,  the  preservation  of  democracy — any  of  the  great 
ends  for  which  creative  generations  hitherto  have  striven  and 
suffered;  the  major  enterprise  of  the  day  appears  to  be  playing 
safe  And  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  men  and 
women,  like  yourselves  and  older,  are  resentful  and  slothful  and 
dependent  because,  they  say,  there  are  no  more  open  roads  to 
wealth  and  work  for  them  to  enter  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
one  thing  which  underlies  the  pessimism  of  the  time  Is  not  the 
generation's  moral  failure;  Its  revival  of  medievalism  in  govern- 
ment, of  banditry  as  national  policy.  Its  increasing  disregard  of 
human  life,  Its  growing  cult  of  Indecency,  its  disintegration  of 
conscience  and  honesty  In  all  of  these  ordinary  affairs.  The  one 
thing  which,  more  than  anything  else,  undergirds  the  pessimism 
of  our  times  is  the  feeling  of  insecurity  in  temporal  and  material 
experience.  Our  future  Is  dark  and  our  hopes  desperate  because 
our  income  can  no  longer  be  guaranteed. 

But  that  Is  only  one  side  of  the  shield.  It  Is  the  other  side 
at  which  I  would  have  you  look;  the  side  suggested  by  Professor 
Whitehead's  observation,  that  "our  middle-class  pessimism  over 
the  future  of  the  world  comes  from  a  confusion  between  civiliza- 
tion, and  security."  I  am  not  arguing  against  a  sound  develop- 
medt  of  social  security  as  a  program  of  government  and  .society. 
But  if  the  past  has  any  experience  to  which  we  may  pay  atten- 
tion, It  Is  that  men  who  are  primarily  concerned  for  their  own 
safety  have  never  accomplished  anything  lor  the  race  or  its 
clvilizatlcn. 


There  were,  doubtless,  rich  and  comfortable  and  fairly  im- 
trcmbled  men  In  plenty,  among  the  Ionic  Greeks;  but  the  one 
whose  name  has  traveled  through  the  centuries  undimmed  is 
that  of  Ulysses,  sailing  beyond  the  sunset  although  he  knew 
the  gulfs  might  wash  him  down.  The  times  were  very  Insecure 
while  Cromwell  was  marching  across  the  history  of  England  from 
the  fens  of  Ely  to  the  palace  of  WhltehaU.  and  Eliot's  eloquence 
in  Parliament  brought  him  to  his  cell  in  London  Tower  and  the 
malice  of  a  king  and  the  unmarked  grave  In  St.  Peter's  Church. 
But  democracy,  though  no  calendar  could  date  It,  came  home 
to  England  through  those  years,  and  the  voice  of  Eliot  amid  his  in- 
security will  sound  through  England's  story  to  the  end  of  time, 
for  It  set  in  motion  those  great  moral  forces  which,  century  after 
century,  have  made  the  liberties  of  England  secure.  And  In  this 
America  of  ours  the  great  creative  periods  have  been  the  dangerotis 
periods.  When  storm  and  savage  beat  alike  upon  desperate  Col- 
onies In  New  England  and  the  Mohawk  Valley;  when  a  handful 
of  patriots  flung  their  plantations  and  mills  and  money  In  the 
balance  with  their  lives  and  staggered  through  revolution  Into  a 
Republic;  when  for  a  generation  two  civilizations  faced  each  other 
in  the  conflict  of  political  theory  and  social  practice  that  cul- 
minated in  the  Civil  War;  when  across  a  continent  bold  men  and 
braver  women  rode  the  slow  wagons  to  the  West  and  bought  an 
empire  with  the  bitter  struggles  of  the  frontier — those  were  gen- 
erations of  In-security. 

But  they  shaped  a  nation  and  gave  the  world  the  social  order 
which,  with  all  Its  defects,  has  offered  and  offers  still  the  largest, 
fairest  way  of  life  the  race  has  known. 

But  I  am  not  chiefly  concerned  about  the  physical  or  financial 
or  social  Insecurity  of  the  generation  just  ahead  of  us;  that  may 
bulk  prominently  for  a  little  while,  but  what  Is  more  Important 
and  more  challenging  to  you  is  the  Intellectual  and  splritu«d 
insecurity  of  your  time.  You  are  on  the  frontiers  of  a  genera- 
tion's mind;  before  you  are  strange  Atlantlcs  of  the  spirit  to  be 
crossed;  and  everyone  of  you  aware  of  yotir  time  and  Its  signifi- 
cance is  a  new  Magellan  looking  out  upon  a  world  of  knowledge 
and  confidence  and  cooperation  to  be  circumnavigated.  The  col- 
lege and  its  faculty  and  you  yourselves  have  failed  these  4  years 
past  if  you  are  not  alive  to  an  Inner  uncertainty  which  challenges 
the  inquiring  mind. 

"Just  when  we're  safest,  there's   a  sunset  touch. 
A  fancy  from  a  flower  bell,  someone's  death, 
A  chorus-ending  from  Bhirlpldes, 
And  that's  enough  for  50  hopes  and  fears 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  Nature's  self. 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  In  our  eoxil." 

There  are  today  no  ready-made  convictions  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  moral  decision;  no  axicms  of  perfection  of  judgment 
or  hof>e;  no  conclusions,  relationship",  or  forms  at  once  self- 
evident  and  forever  fixed.  The  men  of  the  fourth  century,  so  » 
historian  has  aissured  us,  forged  their  beliefs  at  the  center  cf  the 
storm.  So  must  you.  Do  you  remember  the  winter  campaign  of 
Marcus  Aurellus  against  the  tribes  along  the  Rhine  and  Danube, 
and  the  day  the  tribesmen  met  the  Roman  legions  on  the  frozen 
river?  The  legionnaires  found  themselves  disadvantaged  and 
beaten  back  as  they  slipped  and  fell;  until,  throwing  away  their 
safety,  they  laid  their  shields  upon  the  Ice  and.  standing  on  them, 
fought  their  way  to  victory.  The  footing  for  your  minds  Is  very 
uncertain  now.  You  must  rethink  your  way  to  certainty;  and 
every  genuine  thinker  takes  his  life  In  his  hands. 

And  once  again  I  congratulate  you.  because  you  have  come  Into 
a  renaissance  of  great  causes.  Wordsworth  was  born  in  1T70  and 
was  19  years  old  when  the  estates  of  France  took  their  oath  In 
the  tennis  court  and  began  the  revolution;  10  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  the  Bastlle  fell  before  the  mob.  He  was  22  when  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries  was  stormed,  the  prisons  raided,  the  prisoners 
massacred,  and  the  Republic  proclaimed.  He  was  23  when  Loul* 
XVI  was  executed  and  but  a  few  months  older  when  Marie  An- 
toinette followed  him  on  the  scaffold;  and  the  reign  of  terror 
began,  and,  unpercelved  amid  such  great  events,  a  Corslcan  lieu- 
tenant, named  Bonaparte,  began  his  magnificent  ascent  to  splendor 
and  catastrophe.  That,  also,  was  an  Insecure  and  frightened  time, 
and  Wordsworth's  England  watched  the  coasts  across  the  Channel 
with  sinister  apprehension.  But  Wordsworth,  looking  back  upon 
those  evil  days  when  only  10  years  had  passed  and  rememberljig 
how — 

"The  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance" — 
Wrote  that — 

"Bliss  was  it  In  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 

It  is  not  the  passion  and  cruelty,  the  Intrigue  and  blood  and 
deprivation  which  made  thoee  days  of  agony  attractive;  It  was  the 
great  purposes  which  armed  men  and  women  to  suffer  and  struggle 
and  endure;  the  great  ends  uplifted  to  their  visions;  the  shouts 
and  songs  that  blew  across  the  world  above  the  noise  of  war  and 
the  shriek  of  the  guillotine  and  the  tears  of  the  victims  of  the 
terror;  shots  and  songs  of  a  new  Ideal  of  life  and  society  and  go\- 
ernraent — liberty,  equality,  fraternity. 

Nor  need  you  look  back  to  the  French  Revolution;  there  Is  one 
somewhat  nearer.  I  am  not  among  those  curious  minds  that 
regard  Russia  as  a  combination  of  Etreamllned  Utopia  and  air- 
conditioned  Paradise.  I  read  It  as  the  sorriest,  saddest,  most 
vicious    betrayal    of    a    people's    hopes    and    sacrifices.     And    that 
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brtnyi.1   aeeroM  th«   men   ytrtou* 
ycunif  RusaiAns  k  dec»<le  and  >  h 
enc«»  to  lti*lr  itruifitle*  snd  priv«T|T 
(7uer*b>    <  ptlnaum.      What    of    It  ' 
They  w«r»-nt    and   now  that   ii\* 
bat   th*v   mlgh'.    hsv*      And    todtjy 
thrri"   but    i>*TT    h!»v»   th*  rhancr 
hAv*"  corT.«»  h»mm»nn«  «t  ytAir 

Thry    hammered    at    our    door* 
»tandli:«   nom      nnd   ha»f nt    you 
ftnrr,-    mMii    or    things    you    old- 
Well    nam  »  r^ur  chanc«     its  all 
nv.n  hjuntmit    half  slnlater  mppirtf! 
DpnfKxrury  la  s-andtm?  on  your  d<i 
Ther^a  th*  KTf-at  ravine  that 
for    ir    In    Cromwrtl's    England 
atrmin   and  a^m   In   the  Orrman 
and  haven t  we  honored  Ihem 
Mckttrna    and  the  reit'     But 
a  more  dtfRcult  one  than  you 
t!d*^  of  democratlr  ptirpoee  were 
cVMiirp    openly  and   beneath   th? 
and   France   and  the  German 
Koaalan  ploneera      Bxit   today  t 
running  out.  have  run  clear   ju 
imd   are  ebbing  faat   and   fatally 
here,  aa  well    ao  that  detnocracj 
•ull  hoi  da  the  field 

This  ta  the  extraordinary  and 
meet      Tbe  more  effecttTs 
farther  It  imeela  from  being 
II  r»  people*  on  a  war  footing  In 
tlT«  at  bocne  and  beefled  abroa< 
nlHt*ri*ed.    That  U  fotir  meat 
not   war's  waatage  of   human 
conaerTkUon    of    hiiman    life. 
largeat  opportunity  ta  not  war 
autoa.  and  the   traffic   In   Uquoi 
wortd   peace   becauae   of   the    — 
moral    reatralnu    which    follow 
immediate  and  boaU.e  field  in 
Uy  which  la  aooding  tbe  fuglti 
X  And  myaelf  wanting  to  cry 
the   increasing  wreckage  of 
Ing  coniuaion  of  what  paaeea  f o ' 
too.  goea  deeper  than  a 
(luatry   and   pestilence   of    un 
of    democracy      Planned, 
realise  that  when  yoo  plan  con 
humer  alao.    If  OoTemment 
to  be  manufactured,  it  must 
pmrbaaers    wbj   wdl    btiy   thos( 
particular   prices.     If    it    preecr ' 
raised.  It  must  regiment  the 
wheat  In  preference  to  com  or 
that  It  ceases  to  be  democracy 
pieats  the   name.     Tou   and 
mesMd  things  up  with  the 
great  causes  are  hx>klng  to  ytni 
Ortmlnly  I  cunnot  tell  you 
on  your  own.  a&  we  were.     But 
where  we  fumbled  our  opportunity 
apprehend  and  serre  aright,  win 
racy   and   establishing    peace 
ctiaracter  and  cooperation  and 
dlactpilned  tntelUfence  to  the 
corer  that  while  It  baa  contl 
been  defeated.     It 
loaopby  and   In   practical 
wrota  25  yean  ago.  "I  hare  no 
I  deal   all  day  kmg  with   hard 
hot  I  ksow  there  win  uefei 
by  a  mere  i  eiUstrthution  of  ' 
la  neeeaaary  and  must  come 
ftrture.  not  tn  re<}Qctton  of 
jcJietne  of  gwreruiuent.  hut  to 
after  all.  there  is  a  God  In  "' 
something,   aa   an   eloquent 
back  on.    It  ts  the  only  thing 
the  great  cax»e«  travel  In  Ita 
treat      The  clue  to  the  presen 
a    confesalon    mad*    by    H.    li. 
Sociaiiat   and   agitator  of   his 
"that  abcial  democracy  would 
I  see  that  human  beings  want 
And  It  ts  not  what  human 
what  they  want  for  others  thit 
social  ortMr.     Genuine  democracy 
am  aa  good  as  any  other  ma£ 
other  man  Is  n»  good  aa  I " 
can  government  do  for  me.  bit 
The  cunaldcraiion  which  It  tamXa 
common   men   and  women   ta 
bat   what   oUlgatioot   have   I 


ax  I  remember  the  derotlan  of 

if  ago,  who  flung  off  every  refer- 

an<l  hardship  with  the  uncon- 

We're    making    a    new    wtrld " 

are   15  years  older,  they   aren't 

you   and   your   generallcn     not 

they   mlSBed      The   great   causea 

when    we    stood    whrre    yru    are 

coked   at   us   lately   and   w»;d    ".K 

n    have    made    of    the    world  ' 

ir  world  now;  for  th>»t  mysteri- 

la  at  yotir  doors  new    not  our* 

)'rstep  with  Its  llf«'  in  yrur  hand^ 

on   you      M<*n   were   fighting 

In    revolutlonnry    Pmnce.    and 

States      They  'ought   for   It   here. 

e  Jeffersons    and  Praiiklins    and 

did  not  fight  a  harder  battle  or 

r  hare  to  fight      In  their  day  the 

runrung  up  the  coast*  of  human 

Ttist  of  nmtom   also,   in  England 

and    Italy    In    the   dreams   of 

tide*  of  democratic  purpose  are 

in  Germany  and  Italy  and  RuMla 

m   Spain:    are   ebbing   somewhat 

ts  on  the  defensive   wherever  It 


temponry 


econor  ly 


a  ad 


was  a  genu  ne 


pollltcs 


CO  ne 


the 


ttc 


lubtle  dlfBculty  which  you  have  to 
prepares  to  defend  Itself  the 
democracy      The  totalitarian   states 
time  of  peace,  and  they  are  eflec- 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
cogent  argtiment  for  wor!d  peace, 
Lf   you   are   interested   in   the 
f—    most    crtttcal    challenge    and 
but  preventable  diseases,   reckless 
and   drugs.     You   may   work   for 
,1   Isxtty   and   disintegration    of 
war      But    you    will    And    a    more 
moTtng  pleturea  and  the  obscen- 
._  Uteratvn-e  o*  your  time 
(lut  to  you  to  face  and  dcish  with 
nal  character  from  the  blui.der- 
aoclal  reconatnictlon.     And  that. 
though  trag^,  psuralysis  of  In- 
err4iloymeni.    It    la   the   assassination 
■ly   has   a   noble   sound,    tintU    you 
rumptlon  you  mtist  plan  the  con- 
.irmlnes  the  ntimber  of  automobiles 
drtermlnt    precisely  the   number  of 
(    particular    automobiles    at    their 
bes   the    bushels    of    wheat    to    tK? 
of  people  who  will  eat  that 
1ce.     To  the  extent  that  It  can  do 
ru3  matter  how  eloquently  it   re- 
generation   are    right,    we    have 
but  now's  your  chance      The 


w:th    i's    ult:.'^~.aie    allegiancf    in    rcin^traints    and    standards    and 

s^ovoreicrities  ard  ci.!mpeii-»i.ijira  tjbove  '!.•■  '.^a.-h  and  wars  cf 
ur.\e  can  sustain  the  unselfishness  with'',-  ■.v...ch  democracy  is 
lm;".c)ssihle 

The  w-'d  I'l--*  now.  is  fun  cf  Hitlers  and  Mu.ssollnLs  and  Stalins 
and  FTivrr.-^  ■}..':.  -heir  Insolent  fat'e'*  and  h'.^-.-'rr'.ix  rhrf.,r.>  th.-it 
h.rl.  t;,>'.r  feiirs  as  once  the  world  was  full  of  C.iesars  and  Giici.gis 
K;..u>   ;ir.(l  f«nht.  nnd  P;.i  ;•»■     f  Spnli!       Thev   po   roaring  down   a 

d'.'cad'    cr   .i   vt  :.<,  r,r     :.   ...i    '.hev.   \re   du.-'       I i<    r-^--*    tl.eni.   and 

', cvi  w.:i  iio  a  G.k::icaii  whu.>-e  ■....::  ,  a.-  E::.^-V:,^ii  put  it.  i£  pifAv.Mj 
invo  :he  history  of  the  world  h:.;  w^-.^i  (to^s  not  par«;  .'ind  i;.e 
quest;  n  which  will  determine  -.rhiii  ycu  do  for  the  v.or!d  is  simply 
what  .ire  >  jU  going  to  do  with  H.;:.  ' 

It^  .i  great  age  into  which  you  are  going  new;  no  dead  end  and 
blind  allev  but  frf*  wide  spaces  where  the  winds  are  blo'rine  as 
they  ble-A  .ib  •■ .  -l.e  trre.it  days  gene  The  are  of  Pericles,  and  of 
.\i..i:ustu~.  the  k''...rv  -f  '!.'  I'.uirtU  Rer:a:ss.ir.ce  w.th  iti  surge  and 
splendor  of  exfut^rauui;  .u-.a  h  leriy  ilie  s;j«ciou3  days  of  great 
Elizabeth,  the  d:ixr>  ■'.  r  lir'kt  -ipcn  New  E:;t;iand  and  the  buoy- 
.incv  and  winder  th.T  ri> '  ipor.  the  maklnt;  of  the  Republic;  so 
the  seasons  of  t.i:.-  '■pint  k<,-'>p  their  prtx-essicn  acroes  the  life  of 
n:.in  A;.c!  tiii>  is  nr.r  I  ttiein  Hard  times,  and  whining  voices 
wiiLsperUi^.  d.i^  ;tf'er  t;av,  ti...-  ...ppi.riun.iy  is  dead  on  dark  hon- 
zrn.s,  itnd  aJl  around  us  a  winter  of  di.=;rontent.  But  there  is 
Shelley  by  the  A.-no  and  the  wcxxls  near  Florence,  and  his  wpst 
wind  smgmg  like  a  harp  IX  wmtor  comes,  can  spring  be  far 
behmd .' 


yoir 
world; 


wtuit  to  do  or  how  to  do  It;  ycru  are 

I  can  tell  you  at  least  one  place 

one  of  the  causes  which,  to 

go  far  toward  rearming  democ- 

remaklng   society    In    terms   of 

lecurtty  as  wen.     You  cac  bring  a 

apprehension  of  religion   and   dts- 

rjtxaUy  been    betrayed   It   has   never 

democrat,  a  democrat   In   phl- 

alllcc,    Pranklln    K.    Lane,    who 

reUgton.    I  attend  no  church,  and 

questions   of   economics     •     •     • 

anything  like  peace  or  serenity 

^alth.   although  that  redlBtrlbutton 

•     •     •     I   ptrt   my  hope    for   the 

high  coat  of  living,   nor  In   any 

a  recognition  by  the  people  that, 

world."     Religion   Ls  net   merely 

hman   said,   you   can   lean    your 

you  can  build  democracy  on      AU 

and  when  it  recedes  they  re- 

soclal  tragedy  of  the  world   Is  In 

Byadman.    the   foremo«it    English 

lay.     "I   uaed   to    think.'    he    said. 

the  place  of  a  rehgiou.  but  now 

sonoethlng  more." 

beings  want  for   thetixaeives;    It   Is 

determines  the  quality   of  their 

does  not  require  men  saying  "I 

"   It   requires  men   saying    "Every 

rhe  question  It  raises  Is   not  what 

what  can  I  do  for  government. 

tn  the  thought  and  oonduct  of 

aot   what   nghu  have   I   to   assert. 

to   perform.     And    only    religion. 
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Annual  Waterfowl  ShootinK  Regulations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

Ot    NEVADA 

!N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  10  'legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  JOHN  C    HUNTINGTON.  FEBRUARY  18.  1938 


Mr.  PITTMAN  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
John  C.  Huntington,  president  of  More  Game  Birds  in  Amer- 
ica,. Inc..  a  foundation,  delivered  at  the  American  wildlife  con- 
ference m  Baltimore.  Md.,  on  Frbniary  16,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
prmted  in  the  Record.  at>  follows; 

THt     HOWS     AHT)     WHYS     OF      M  MCrNT.     ANTTTAL     W.ATHIPOWL     BHOOTTWO 

RFGrX.ATTOVS 

We  have  beta  Invited  to  discu**-  the  hows  and  whys  of  making 
annual  waterfowl   shooMnt;   reguiaiiont; 

The  three  main  reajiOiis  why  we  have  Federal  waterfowl  shooting 
regulations  aire 

Fu^t.  To  tulftll  rnir  obHgatiorw  under  the  so-called  migratory 
bird  treaties  by  which  our  Pederal  Oovernment  solemnly  agreed  to 
enact  the  necessary  l<?gislation  to  give  effect  to  these  treaties  in  the 
Umted  States. 

Second  Having  assumed  turlsdlction  over  migratory  birds,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  wa.s  in  duty  bound  to  enact  legislation  govern- 
ing tlMur  taking  which  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  had  always  been  governed  by  State  laws. 

The  third  and  perhape  most  Important  reason  why  we  iiave  Fed- 
eral regulations  so  far  as  we  here  are  concerned  Is  to  conserve 
migratory  game  birds. 

•  •  •  •  e  •  • 

Before  stating  the  method*  which  T  b^'lleve  should  be  used  In 
making  waterfowl  Phootlr.g  regulations.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  these  regulations  nre  Federal  criminal  law 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  Federal  shooting  regulations  apply  to 
every  sere  of  land  in  the  United  States  on  which  waterfowl  shooting 
may  be  done  and  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  observed  by  over 
900,000  licensed  waterfowl  shooters  and  by  a  sizable  number  of  law 
Tlolators  who  do  not  even  buy  a  duck  stamp  That,  briefly,  Is  the 
stae  and  scope  of  our  problem 

To  cope  with  thl.s  problem  the  Government  has  40  full-time 
^dersl  game  warrleris 

From  thi-s  brief  rer:tal  of  facts  1»  Is  evident  that  the  Job  of 
enforcing  Federal  shooting  regulations  is  difficult  In  the  extreme, 
and  further,  that  If  a  sizable  penrntri^jr  of  the  army  of  duck  shoot- 
ers decided  not  to  obs'  r\-p  the  rcgulatiuns,  the  Job  of  enforcing  them 
wotild  be  utterly   impxwslble 

It  is  rquaJly  apparrnt  thnt  If  the  regulations  are  not  observed 
they  fail  in  their  primju-y  purpciise — the  preservallou  and  wise 
utUizaUon  of  our  ducka  and  guc^. 
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Having  In  mind  the  area  which  these  regulations  cover,  the  num- 
ber cf  men  whose  conduct  thty  seek  to  rrculate,  and  the  admitted 
Inadequacy  ol  P\'deral  law-enforcement  personnel,  would  it  nut  be 
wise- 
First  To  make  regulation.?  which  would  get  the  greatest  possible 
voluntary  observance  nn  the  pnrt  ol  thr  individual  shooter  thus 
measurably  limiting  the  number  of  violations;  and 

S'-cond  To  get  maximum  cooperation  of  State  game-lnw  enforce- 
ment aqcncies  whosi^  personnel  outnumber  Federal  panie  wardens 
bv  more  than  a  huiidrcd  to  one  and  who.  by  the  very  nature  of 
th:n!;s  should  be  more  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  practices 
th.'iu  any  Federal  warden  could  ever  hope  to  be 

To  ibtam  voluntary  observance  on  the  part  of  shooters,  the  rrgu- 
latiorii  should  be  clear.  Just,  and  eqintable.  liisolaj-  as  is  h\uuai  ly 
possible,  they  should  not  discriminate  aguln.st  the  shooters  In  any 
BtatP  because  when  such  discrimination  occurs  (as  it  dees  In  our 
present  regulati.^ns)  It  arouses  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  is  the  cause 
of  nonobservane  aot  ouly  of  the  particular  regulation  tn  question 
but  event u.Uly  of  a'.l  Feoeral  shooting  regulations. 

If  maximum  cooperation  of  State  enforcement  agencies  Is  to  be 
obtained.  It  stands  to  reason  that  State  game  departments  should 
have  a  voice — and  an  Important  voire — in  the  formation  of  regula- 
tioiifi  which  they  are  expected  to  enforce. 

•  •••••• 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  point  of  this  discussion,  the  manner  In 
which  Pedeial  shooting  regulations  should  be  made  Congress  has 
determined  the  agency  by  which  these  regulations  shall  be  made  by 
delegating  this  legLslatlve  function  to  the  Secreury  of  Agriculture 
This  IS.  of  course,  a  purely  nominal  delegation— the  actual  diaftlng 
of  the  regulations  has  been  done,  as  we  all  know,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey 

Immediately  after  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  In 
1918  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  appointed  an  unofficial  body 
known  as  U\e  advisory  board.  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  on  which 
State  game  officials,  conservation  organizations,  and  sportsmen  were 
represented  For  years  this  l>oard  met  annually  in  Washington  with 
representatives  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  made  Its  recommenda- 
tions on  proper  regulations  This  board  had  no  legal  stattxs  or 
authority  whatever;  Its  function  was  purely  advisory. 

Memberslilp  on  the  board  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — meaning,  of  course,  the  Chief  of  the  Biological 
Survey — who  could  dispense  with  the  services  of  members  whose 
views  did  not  coincide  with  his  own  and  who  could  abolish  the 
board  at  any  time,  as  he  did  2  years  ago. 

That  this  unofficial  body  rendered  valuable  service  Is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  complex,  unenforceable,  and  discrimi- 
natory regulations  which  we  now  have  have  been  made  by  the 
Blolcgical  Survey  since  it  abolished  the  advisory  board. 

Today  we  not  only  have  the  most  restrictive  regulations  In  his- 
tory but  regulations  which  are  so  complicated  as  to  require  fre- 
quent Interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  Survey.  Several  regula- 
tions obviously  are  wholly  and  completely  tinenforceable  on  a 
national  scale. 

No  State  game  commissioner  likes  to  adn\lt  publicly  that  the 
laws  which  he  Is  expected  to  enforce  are  being  flagrantly  violated 
In  his  State  hut  the  fact  remains  that  violations  of  the  present 
Federal  shooting  regulations  are  today  probably  more  widespread 
than  at  any  time  In  hi-story.  and  the  trend  Is  definitely  toward  a 
complete  break-down  of  enforcement  unless  the  present  system  of 
making  regulations  Is  radically  changed. 

Perhaps  the  most  widespread  and  legitimate  criticism  of  the 
present  waterfowl -shooting  regtilatlons  is  the  maruier  In  which 
they  have  been  made  during  the  last  2  years  EJesplte  all  the  talk 
we  hear  about  "consultation"  with  State  game  departments,  the 
fact  remains  that  these  regulations  are  made  In  secret  by  four  or 
five  employees  of  the  Biological  Survey,  none  of  whom,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  had  any  previous  training  or  experience  In  law- 
nuiklng.  Under  this  system,  neither  the  State  game  departments 
whose  cooperation  In  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  Is  de- 
sired and  Is  vitally  necessary,  nor  the  900.000  sportsmen  who  are 
supposed  to  be  governed  by  these  regulations,  have  any  knowledge 
of  what  they  are  expected  to  enforce  or  observe  until  regulations 
written  In  secret  by  the  Biological  Survey  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Agriculture  and  the  President  Even  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  vitally  concerned  In  this  matter  have  been  denied 
Information  as  to  the  contenU  of  proposed  regulations  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  confidential  until  approved  by  the 
President. 

Since  this  controversy  was  brought  to  a  head  at  a  hearing  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources  In 
June  1937.  we  have  heard  much,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  hear  more, 
about  ■consultation"  with  State  game  departments  on  the  make-up 
of  regulations;  of  meetings  between  representatives  of  the  Survey 
and  State  game  ofBclals  representing  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try Bvit  of  what  avail  are  conferences  In  which  the  views  of  State 
game  departments  are  politely  listened  to  and  then  completely 
Ignored  when  the  regulations  are  d-afted  behind  closed  doors? 
How  can  anyone  claim  that  this  Is  a  satisfactory  method  of  making 
Federal  criminal  laws  when  the  regulations  as  finally  promulgated 
are  contrary  to  the  advice  of  a  majority  of  those  consulted? 

There  Is  a  growing  demand  In  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  that 
part  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  which  delegates  to  the 
Secretary  of   Agriculture   the   authority  to  make  shooting  regtila- 
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tlons  and   for  Congress   Itself  to  regulate  shooting   conditions   by 
law      I  tH^lieve  this  would  be  a  mistake 

But  It  mvist  be  evident  that  unless  there  is  a  decided  change 
lor  the  better,  both  In  the  n^gulations  themselves  and  the  methuds 
by  which  tliey  are  now  t>eing  made,  this  Is  bound  to  happen. 

There  IS  al«o  agitation  for  a  new  and  ofliclal  advisory  board  The 
House  Wildlite  Committee  has  under  consideration  a  bill  to  set  up 
a  statutory  advisory  board,  the  membership  ol  which  will  be 
hmitt^  to  State  officials  representiiig  the  three  mnjor  flywuys  of 
the  countn-.  Should  thl.s  bill  berime  law,  this  new  board  would 
function  Independently  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  make  Its 
recommendations  direct  to  the  President.  I  feel  sale  In  saying 
that  if  such  a  board  had  been  functioning  In  1937.  Its  recommen- 
dations would  have  varied  with  the  regulations  drafted  by  the 
Survey  in  many  vitally  important  respects.  In  a  case  like  this,  the 
President  could,  of  course,  order  the  Biological  Survey  to  redraft 
the  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  ol  his 
advi8(iry  board.  While  a  cumbersome  mttLod,  this  plan  has  much 
to  recommend  it  over  the  prfi,ent  system. 

Is  then  a  better  method'  I  believe  there  Is.  I  believe,  first, 
that  the  Biological  Survey  should  do  a  better  Job  than  It  has  done 
in  the  past  in  determining  the  waterfowl  surplus  which  safely 
may  be  taken  In  any  year.  Tlie  results  of  the  1935  International 
wild-duck  census  prove  conclusively  that  11  Is  fxjssible  to  deter- 
mine with  a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  birds 
on  the  major  breeding  grounds  near  the  end  of  each  breeding 
season. 

Second,  having  determined  the  amount  of  shooting  which  safely 
may  be  done  In  the  United  States.  I  believe  the  Biological  Survey 
should  prepare  a  tentative  draft  of  the  proposed  regulations  and 
submit  this  draft  to  every  State  game  department  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  WUdllfe  Committees. 

And.  finally,  that  State  game  departments  should  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  House  Wildlife  Committee  and  that  this 
committee  should  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  propoa«>d  regula- 
tions. At  such  a  hearing  represenutlves  of  all  factions  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  after  which  final  regtilationa 
could  be  drafted  with  the  help  of  experienced  lawmakers. 

Shooting  regulations  made  In  this  way  would  be  leas  complex 
and.  therefore,  more  understandable  to  the  average  man  who  is 
supfx^sed  to  observe  them;  would  not  discriminate  unduly  against 
the  sportsmen  In  any  section  of  the  country;  would  create,  rather 
than  destroy,  respect  for  Federal  regulations;  would  result  in  far 
greater  cooperation  In  enforcement  by  State  game  officials:  and, 
what  to  my  mind  Is  most  important  of  all.  would  save  UtenUly 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ducks  each  shooting  season. 


Pensions  for  Congressmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

01    AU\B.\MA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   ^ 
Friday,  June  10  (legislatwe  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


ARTICLE  FROM  READERS  DIGEST  OF  APRIL   1938 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  strttement  taken  from  the  Readers  Ehgest  of  April 
1938  on  the  subject  of  Pensions  for  Congressmen.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  very  great  interest,  and  will  doubtless  have 
more  consideration  given  it  in  the  future  than  has  been  done 
in  the  past.  I  do  not  approve  everything  in  Mr.  Forbes'  ar- 
ticle, but  I  am  in  accord  with  much  that  he  has  said. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PENSION    OUH    CONCEESSMEN    AND    8AVI   ET1XTON8 

(Condeneed  from  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  of  February  13,  1938, 
by   Char  lee  S.   Forbes) 

I  have  spent  my  life  cussing  Congresamen  because  they  do  not 
act  like  statesmen  Now  I've  decided  that  the  fault  lies,  not  with 
the  CongresBmen.  but  with  you  and  me,  who  elect  them. 

We  have  never  been  fair  to  our  Washington  representatives.  We 
forget  that  they  aae  htmian  and.  like  everyhody  else,  are  scared 
to  death  of  loelng  their  jobs.  Consequently  they  vote  for  what- 
ever will  help  them  get  reelected,  whether  they  approve  of  It 
or  not. 

But  here's  what  we  can  and  should  do:  We  should  pension  every 
Congressman  for  life  at  his  full  $10  000  salary 

At  first  sight  that  looks  like  another  pork  barrel,  but  believe  me 
It   is   one   pork   barrel   that    would   measurably   help    to   stop   all 
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Let  ■  see  what  happens  to  a 
B.ll   3muh,   a   smart   lawyer   and 
to  the  State  lei?islature      Tliat 
■    year    find   he   continue*  to  run 
Coe«  some  good   things  In  the 
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comes  around  again,  we  say.  ' 
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u  II  If  as  he  can  get  more  relief 
funds  for  a  new  schoolhouse.  he 
t'>  that  tough  guy  who  Is  wor 
what  a  cheap  apclogy  for  a 
1>    serve    his    country,    but    the 
every  time  he  votes  la.  "How  does 
my  Job'>"     So  he  Joins  the  logro^ 
fcelp  himself  get  reelected 

The  one  thmg  Bill  Smith 
to  give  it  to  htm      We  have  got 
erf   his  aovil      Fear  makes  Co 
ctherwlae  oppose,  at  a  cost  to 
Collars  a  year 
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professional   politician  with  no 
scared  to  death.    He  knows  that 
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Is  going  to  loae  the  next  election 
15  hours  a  day  telling  voters 
Bill  Smith  is.     Bill  wants 
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on   the  Job  and   take   the   110000 
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Once  we  take  the  fear  out  of 

anyway       Men    like    Senator 

They  do  not  ask  the  voters; 

stand  up  and  tell  his  district  that 
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t  afford  It.  and  because  the  voters 

He   will  tell   them  that  when 

there  la  that  much  leas  to  spend 
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1  Smith  the  Pre-^.dent  hu  a  flrst- 
ot  about  certain  subjects,  depend- 
served      If  he  doean't  want   the 
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eapacitlea    at    no   extra   expenite 
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trained  men  who  know  their 
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have  encouraged  me.     One  man 
IQ«      I'll  acnra  one  term  and  then 
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United  States  Housing  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD* 

OF  CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  nu:  HOUSE  of  repfu:sentatives 

Friday.  June  10.  1938 

Mr.  FORD  of  Cihfornia.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  last  Wednesday. 
June  8.  on  pag^s  8541  and  8642  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  there  are  remark^  erf  mine  relating  to  the  cutting 
of  the  United  States  Housine:  appropriation  for  operating 
expenses  from  $4,500  000  to  $2,500,000. 

In  answering  que.stions  pr:^ pounded  during  that  debate  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr.  TaberI  stated  that  the  aver- 
age s^alary  paid  by  the  authority  was  $3,600.  This  state- 
ment IS.  I  am  informed,  incorrect. 

The  gentleman  from  Illmois  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  further  al- 
leged that  the  press  section  of  the  authority  contained  83 
persons.  This  allegation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  authority's 
statement,  which  follows,  is  also  incorrect. 

The  gpntleman  from  Ma.s.^achusetts  I  Mr.  Wigglesworth] 
said  that  the  authority  asked  for  $229,000  for  press  relations 
and  for  $100,000  for  the  office  of  consultant  on  racial  rela- 
tions.    This  statement,  too.  appears  to  be  incorrect. 

P'or  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  statements  made  in  the 

debate  and  giving  to  the  House  the  facts,  I  am  hereby  making 

the  following  statement,  based  on  facts  and  figures  supplied 

by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority: 

1.  The  averai?p  .salary  is  only  «2  434  for  all  U  S  H.  A.  employees, 
and  only  sa,?.")©  for  VVn.'*hlnKton  t  mployees  and  those  field  employees 
engaged  on  the  mw  program 

The  average  Icr  the  (-mploypes  in  Wa.sh!neton  Is  92.588,  compared 
with  a  Washington  averaKf  "^  »2,798  for  the  R  F.  C.  »2.869  for 
the  Maritime  Comral.ssion.  12.932  for  the  publlc-bulldlngs  branch 
of  the  Procurement  Division,  and  $2,889  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board 

The  figure  of  *>3,651,  representing  the  average  salary  of  employees 
of  the  authority  In  the  field  as  contemplated  In  the  1939  Budget, 
Includra  orly  the  technical  supervisory  personnel  engaged  on  the 
new  non-Federal  program,  who  are  largely  furnished  vt-lth  steno- 
graphic and  clerical  help  by  the  local  authorities  whom  they  are 
aaaisting  and  guiding.  This  average  figure  docs  not  Include  the 
personnel  who  are  now  employed  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Fi'der&l  projects  transferred  to  the  authority  from 
the  Public  Works  Adniuuntration.  The  Budget  figures  do  not  In- 
clude theae  persons,  because  the  salaries  of  these  employees  are 
paid  from  the  income  derived  from  the  projects.  When  these  per- 
»onii  ure  included,  the  total  flcid  perstjnnel  of  U  8  H,  A.  la  aeen 
to  be  WO,  with  agKregute  salaries  uf  11.491^,881  and  with  an  averaga 
salary  ut  only  $2  173 

As  Congress  nuisl  know  all  of  the  employees  of  the  U  8.  H.  A. 
are  Kubjoct  to  the  C'UiHKiflcttiion  Act  c:un.<i«'qut  nlly,  every  salary 
for  particular  lyiic*  of  dutiew  in  ihe  authoniy  luu  been  expresaly 
npprovi'd  by  the  flvu  .S.Tvi.e  Coinmusion  after  a  careful  chock  to 
determine  thsl  the  dutien  were  rummcnnurate  with  the  salaries 

Based  up<m  the  ium  of  14  .WO OOO  recommended  by  the  Budget, 
the  administrative  cxpens<'s  of  the  Unil«'d  Stales  Housing  Authority 
wruld  be  less  than  1  |x>roriu  of  our  presently  authorlEed  IftOO,- 
000. GOO  program  It  Is  doubtful  if  there  Is  any  other  Federal  agency 
which  operates  on  a  budget  relatively  no  Hmall. 

2  It  wua  said  in  the  Houite  debate  that  83  people  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  priHs  section,  and  that  the  ndmlnlslratlve  expense! 
of  that  section  would  be  1229  OOO  Pages  229  and  230  of  the  hear- 
lx:gs  before  the  House  nuboomnuttec  nhow  that  the  press  relation 
st-rvice  will  include  only  12  people,  with  tui  aggregate  salary  of  iMS 
than  I30.0OO 

The  balance  of  the  figure  of  $229  000  relates  to  the  division  of 
research  and  mformatiun,  which  performs  the  very  vital  function 
of  making  studios  and  furnlshiiiK  data  relating  to  the  huualng  con- 
ditions and  the  incomes,  Iimiik  costn,  und  rentals  of  the  famlilca 
of  low  income  mhahinng  the  oiumH.  in  addition  to  performing  the 
other  functions  des<ribed  on  page  220  of  the  hearings  This  work 
Is  eaaentlal  to  meet  the  express  statutory  mandate  that  we  servo 
only  the  lowest -Income  groups,  and  only  where  private  enterprise 
cannot  reach  them. 

3.  It  was  said  that  the  offlre  of  consultant  on  racial  relatlooa 
would  Involve  an  annual  ndmlnintmtlve  expense  of  1100,000  Ac- 
tually, as  shown  on  page  238  of  the  hearings  before  the  House  sub- 
committee, the  offli  «■  if  racial  relation.^  will  involve  an  aggregate 
annual  pay  roU  of  only  about  %M,OQO.    The  balaaoe  of  the  1100.000 
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Is  for  the  labor  relatione  division,  which  performs  functions  re- 
lating to  the  vaTKDUs  labor  provialona  of  the  act,  including  deter- 
minations of  prevailing  wage  rates. 

It  Will  thus  be  clear  to  the  House,  according  to  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  that  the  statements  made  on  the 
flcKur  in  the  course  of  the  debate  were  incorrecL 


H.  0.  L.  C.  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

OF  KEW  JERSrY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  10,  193S 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  among  things 
left  undone  by  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  is  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  lessen  the  difficulties  faced  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  mortgagors  with  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion. 

On  August  12,  1937,  93  Members  of  the  House  jointly  in- 
troduced a  bill  providing  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  present  unpaid  balance  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  obliga- 
tions to  3 '2  percent  and  providing  further  for  an  extension 
of  the  period  of  amortization  from  15  years  to  20  years. 

Despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  those  who  introduced  the 
bill.  H.  R.  8226.  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  hearing 
on  It  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  number  of  foreclosures  and  evictions  has  been  in- 
creasing to  an  alarming  degree,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
who  presently  find  themselves  in  distress  the  original  effort 
of  the  Government  to  assist  them  in  saving  their  homes  is 
being  frustrated. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  bonds  of  the  H,  O.  L.  C. 
yield  about  2.5  percent  interest,  or  hall  the  amount  charged 
the  mortgagor  and  that  in  addition  to  paying  administra- 
tive and  operating  expenses  from  the  difference  the  Corpora- 
tion has  accumulated  a  reserve  in  excess  of  $50,000,000.  The 
Corporation  was  not  created  by  the  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  profit  for  the  Government.  Its  function 
Is  to  save  homes  for  home  owners.  If  the  interest  were  de- 
creased and  the  monthly  obligation  reduced  in  amount  by 
extending  the  period  of  amortization,  the  Corporation  could 
EtiU  make  money  enough  to  pay  their  own  way  and  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  Institute  additional  foreclosures  to  the 
thousands  now  Impending. 

At  a  conference  arranged  by  Mr.  James  Roosevelt,  secre- 
tary to  the  President,  certain  of  our  colleagues  constituted 
ourselves  a  committee  for  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  and 
we  have  submitted  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
the  following  recommendations  In  view  of  our  present  in- 
ability to  have  the  desired  legislation  enacted: 

nrst.  Reduction  of  the  Interest  rate  to  3' a  percent,  which 
reduction  would  place  the  home  owner  upon  the  same  fooling 
with  regards  to  Interest  as  farmers  to  whom  Oovemment 
loans  have  been  made. 

Second,  Creating  of  moratorium  on  principal  payments  for 
a  period  up  to  3  years.  This  proposal  would  be  In  line  with 
legiKlative  action  taken  In  Now  York  and  other  States. 

Third.  Abolition  of  deficiency  Judgments.  This  proposal 
is  aliio  similar  to  that  which  has  come  of  a  definite  move- 
ment within  the  States. 

PV5urth.  The  establlthment  of  a  quasl-Judlclal  board  of  re- 
view, before  which  any  mortgagor  whose  loan  has  been 
recommended  for  foreclosure  may  appear  In  person  or 
through  a  duly  authorized  representative  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  the  entire  problem  reviewed.  It  was  sug- 
gei,tcd  that  the  establishment  of  a  board  ot  review  should 
be  on  a  basis  sioiilar  to  the  present  Bo«rd  of  Appeals  and 
Review  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  is  designed  to 
aflord  to  the  home  owner  every  opportunity  of  having  all 


the  factors  contributing  to  his  distressed  condition  im- 
partially reviewed.  It  is  hoped  that  through  this  measure 
many  foreclosures  might  be  averted  by  cooperating  with 
other  Government  agencies. 

Fifth.  To  permit  foreclosed  home  owners  to  remain  in 
their  former  homes  as  tenants,  provided  they  pay  a  reason- 
able rental. 

The  foregoing  proposals  have  been  submitted  to  the  Cor- 
poration officials  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  reached 
at  the  conference,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Corporation  will 
immediately  undertake  to  put  into  eflect  the  proposals,  most 
of  which  can  be  done  without  the  enactment  of  further 
legislation. 

Ilie  Members  of  Crmgress  who  partlci  pated  in  the  confer- 
ences and  submitted  the  proposals  are  Wiujam  B.  Babiy; 
M-^TTHEw  J.  Merritt.  of  Qucens;  Domau)  L.  OToolm;  Eugeivb 
J.  K£OGH.  of  Brooklyn;  Jamms  J.  Lakzitta.  of  New  York; 
Jamxs  a.  O'Liaxy.  of  Staten  Island;  PaAjot  W.  Towry,  Jr.. 
of  New  Jersey;  D.  Worth  Clamk,  of  Idaho;  Jamb  M.  Mbab. 
of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Giohg«  B.  Kelly,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Arthxtb  D.  Hkaly,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Sdwakd  L.  O'Nbxu.. 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imless  these  proposals  are  effected  wholly  or 
in  most  substantial  part,  one  of  the  proWems  which  will  be 
presang  for  consideration  upon  the  convening  of  the  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress  will  be  the  alleviation  of  the  situation 
through  immediate  legislative  enactment. 

It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  those  of  us  who  have  investi- 
gated the  situation  of  these  borrowers  that  a  Congress  which 
enacted  the  law  can  be  so  slow  in  recognizing  the  necessity 
for  immediate  help.  The  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  extend 
further  considerations  to  borrower  farmers,  we  have  been 
busy  helping  railroads  and  the  merchant  marine,  we  have 
enacted  legislation  for  slum  clearance,  and  we  have  liberal- 
ized the  terms  of  the  act  which  created  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  all  the  while  apparently  ignoring  an  essen- 
tial and  important  group  of  citizens. 


Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  10,  1938 

Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr  Sprakcr,  as  a  result  of  growing 
difflculiy  in  the  efforts  of  U»e  several  States  to  efleclively 
administer  provisions  of  unemployment  Insurance  bencflu 
on  behalt  of  railroad  employees,  I  am  convinced  of  the  need 
of  Immediate  enactment  of  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance bill.  H.  R.  10127.  which  has  been  considered  care- 
fully by  the  House  Commiltce  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Thl;^  bill  l.*?  deslKned  to  do  for  the  railroad  Industry  and  lis 
employers  with  re.spect  to  unemployment  insurance  what  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  does  with  respect  to  old-age  bene- 
flts—that  is.  to  create  a  separate  system  applicable  to  this 
one  Industry  alone, 

A  .separate  system  was  recommended  for  railroads  by  the 
Federal  Coordinator  In  1934.  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Economic  Security,  and  Is  In  complete  harmony  with  the 
principle  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  the  Hours  of  Service  Act. 
Federal  Ernployer,s'  Liability  Act,  and  many  others  applicable 
to  railroads  alone. 

Representatives  of  the  employees'  organizations  and  mem- 
bers of  the  commute  of  the  House  of  R<'pre.scntatives  who 
have  carefully  studied  this  bill  tell  me,  and  my  .study  of  the 
bill  assures  me.  that  four  major  accomplishments  will  result 
from  Its  enactment,  all  beneficial  and  all  contributing  to 
the  general  welfare.    The  primary  purpow  oC  the  Mil  Is  to 
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relieve  railroad  workers  from  the  InequallUes.  Inequities,  and  ' 
the  unjust  situation  of  delay  n  denial  of  benefits  resulting 
from  efforts  of  the  States  to  atlsfactorlly  administer  exist- 
lr4t  State  laws  for  the  benefit  o  railroad  workers.  At  present 
efforts  to  apply  51  different  State  and  Territorial  unemploy- 
irent-compen&aUon  laws  to  the  railroad  workers  engaged  in 
Ir.terstate  commerce  have  bogf  ed  down  or  become  so  compli- 
cated as  to  render  them  Ineff  «tive. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  save  the  railroads. 
ROW  crying  for  relief,  several  million  dollars  per  year  in 
ti  xes.  accounting,  clerical.  an<  reporting  costs.  U  such  sav- 
in? is  possible  and  it  seems  (ertain  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  make  it  possible,  this  alone  may  be  the  means  of 
javing  a  large  part  of  our  ve  7  necessary  intersute  carrier 
system  from  ruin.  It  may  be  Jie  means  of  saving  thousands 
cir  Jobs  for  railroad  workers. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  will,  definitely  and  extensively 
slmpUfy  the  administration  (f  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws  and  provide.  In  a  secondary  manner,  more  satis- 
factory administration  of  the  State  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  who  are  not  engage  1  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
burdens  placed  on  Slate  systems  of  unemployment  insurance 
administration  by  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  that 
have  resulted  from  endeavors  to  collect  taxes  and  contri- 
butions from  railroad  worken  and  employers  and  to  admin- 
ister benefits  to  the  railroad  (workers,  tend  most  seriously  to 
delay  and  prevent  effective  operation  of  the  law  for  the 
benefit  of  employees  m  other  than  interstate  activity. 

In  the  final  analysis  It  appt  ars  reasonable  to  assume  from 
Investigation  of  the  present  system  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  study  of  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  that  the 
whole  Nation-wide  unemployment-insurance  sjrstem  set  up 
by  Federal-State  cooperatlor  would  be  rendered  far  more 
workable  if  Congress  will  qui  ;kly  enact  this  law. 

Every  week  of  delay  results  In  great  financial  loss  to  both 
the  employees  and  the  employers.  Postponement  until  the 
convening  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  can  mean  only 
lidded  burdens  and  Increased  Ilnjustlcea.  and  far  greater  dlf- 
nculty  of  adjustment  at  a  laier  date  is  certain.        | 

Hundreds  of  railroad  employees  residing  in  my  district, 
perhaps  thousands,  will  benefit  directly  through  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  A  large  n  imber  of  these  employees  have 
written  me  pointing  out  the  difficulty  that  confronts  them, 
or  will  confront  them.  If  tt:e  pending  bill  Is  not  enacted. 
Hundreds  of  these  workmer  are  employed  by  the  several 
railroads  that  cross  our  Statf  in  all  directions.  These  men 
work  on  runs,  in  many  Instances,  taking  them  ao-oss  two 
cr  more  State  lines,  all  of  ^irhlch  causes  serious  complica- 
tions as  between  the  States  when  unemployment,  directly 
affecting  them,  occurs. 

Railroading  Is  strictly  Interstate  business.  All  matters 
pertaining  to  railroads  and  ra  Iroad  employees  obviously  must 
be  considered  on  an  Interstate  basis.  Congress,  In  every 
other  Instance,  has  recognized  this  fact  in  legislative  enact- 
ments, and  should  have  reccgnized  this  fact  when  we  con- 
sidered and  passed  the  Unem  ployment  Insurance  Act.  Since 
we  failed  then  to  recognize]  the  facts,  we  can  do  no  less 
now  than  to  correct  our  erro'. 
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THX   CLEVELAND    PRESS 


Spqaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
include  the  following  editorial 


THADr  nrcTAurD  a  two-way  morow 

One  mtRht  think  that  'honf  politicians  and  bUBlneMmen  who 
always  drnounro  '  rtie  !V>-"1  of  cheap  forelpn  ROOd.s"  when  Im- 
port.s  are  ri-sing.  likewise  wjUld  cxpres-s  RuUbXacllon  when  Imporla 
drop  off 

But  they  nevpr  do  Pfrhap-^  the  rpa.«on  for  their  strange  silence 
Is  that  to  speaii  up  at  such  tinra  would  be  to  expose  the  economic 
fallacy  of  their  arirurnent.  For  periods  of  rising  Imports  are 
always  marked  bv  iiTipr'ived  bu.smess  condltion.s  And  In  hard 
times  imports  drop  off  for  the  simple  reason  that  people  can't 
afford  to  buy  as  much  of  the  ihini?s  they  ncfd  from  abroad. 

In  the  late  twenties  this  country  experienced  a  strong  prosperity, 
and  thf  accompanymg  strong?  inflow  of  foreign  products  provided 
the  basis  upon  which  the  high-protectionist  politicians  and  manu- 
facturers got  together  th^^  first  group  seeking  votes  and  the  latter 
grabbing  for  larger  chunks  cf  the  American  market.  The  result 
was  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  which  choked  off  imports  and  Inevi- 
tably choked  off  exports  and  helped  to  make  the  depression  the 
awful  thing  It  was 

Alter  the  present  admlnl.stratlon  came  Into  power.  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  launched  his  reciprocal-trade  program.  Our 
imports  and  exports  n^se  tok:ether 

Through  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  our  exports  continued  to 
rise- -the  total  was  SllStWOOOO  greater  than  In  the  first  3  months 
of  last  year — because  our  customers  abroad  had  not  experienced 
the  same  serious  slump  that  we  had  In  this  country.  But  our 
imports  declined  sh.irply  $291000  000  less — because  we  had  less 
money  to  spend  abroad 

According  to  the  theories  of  the  tall-tariff  b03rs,  the  decline  In 
Imports  should  be  making  this  country  prosperous.  But  Secretary 
Hull  st.ites  a  big  fact  when  he  says;  "It  is  not  a  sign  of  proeperlty; 
it  is  the  exact  reverse  •  •  •  soon  cr  late  it  must  lead  to  a 
decrease  in  exports,  since  trade  must  necessarily  be  a  two-way 
process," 


The  Unlawful  Practice  of  Law  Before  Government 

Departments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  L.  OTOOLE 

IN  THK  HOUSF.  OK  RKrKK.SK\TATIVES 
Thursday.  June  9.  1938 


SPEECH  BY  HENRY  W.^RD  BEER  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  Ol-  .N  K\V  YORK  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  CON- 
NECTICUT UEI.IVERED  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AT  WILLARD 
HOTEL  ON  FEBRUARY   20.  1938 


Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  speech  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ward  B^'e^.  president  of  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut; 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  In  the  subject  of  the  unlawful 
practice  of  the  law  for  nearly  30  years  During  all  that  time  I  have 
fought  many  battles  in  the  public  Interest  and  In  the  lawyer's  in- 
terest against  the  type  of  l.iymcn  trust  companies,  and  corpora- 
tions which,  although  unauthorized  and  unqualified  to  practice 
law,  have  nevertheless  operated  under  deceptive  devices  and  catch 
names  to  mislead  the  public  into  the  belief  that  they  are  entrust- 
ing their  matter?!  to  those  licensed  and  learned  in  the  law  and 
competent  to  serve  them 

I  shall  have  time  to  glance  throuch  my  book  of  experience  and 
open  a  page  here  and  therr  :n  the  hope  of  reawakening  your  in- 
terest In  thl.s  subject  which  requires  lawyers  to  be  on  guard 
constantly  if  the  profes.sion  of  the  law  is  to  remain  a  profession 
into  which  persons  may  t>e  admitted  only  if  they  have  attained 
the   necessary   high   standards   of   character   and   fitness. 

Speaking  to  you  as  I  do.  un  behalf  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
of  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  our  a-ssoclatlon  has.  during  the  pa«t  6 
years,  accomplished  as  much  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
qviacka.  imposters,  and  mountebanks  who  poach  on  our  profession 
as  any  other  bar  association  In  the  countrv.  The  termination  of 
this  practice,  which  is  a  veritable  cancerous  growth  on  our  pro- 
fession, is  very  close  to  our  membership,  and  we  are  glad  to  join 
in  the   war  against   Interlopers 

The  Interest  in  this  important  subject  by  bar  associations  un- 
forttinately  rises  and  falls  with  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
country.  When  business  Is  good  not  much  Is  heard  of  It  from  bar 
groups.  When  things  get  bad  the  little  fellows  with  few  clients 
and  little  money  make  some  noise  at  meetings  for  a  while.  Then 
they  go  home  and  forget  about  it  tintil  the  next  meeting.  If  In 
the  meantime  they  get  a  chance  to  earn  a  little  money,  they  shut 
up  altogether  until  the  wolf  is  at  their  door  again.  Moreover,  it 
Is   obvious   that    the    lawyers    who   complain    the    loudest    at    bar- 
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Mfttlon  meeting*  are  considered  by  our  more  wealthy  brethren 

as  "nobodies," 

Certainly  great  name  lawyers  who  readily  come  to  mind  are  not 
Interested  In  the  unlawful  practice  of  the  law:  they  have  more 
buslnes."*  than  they  know  what  to  do  with — many  operate  law 
factories  on  three  shifts — and  become  Impatient  with  those  of 
us  who  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  glaring  fact  that  lawyers  as  a 
class  are  the  most  difficult  to  help,  for  while  they  are  the  first  to 
volunteer  to  aid  the  public  without  reward,  they  are  the  last  to  ask 
the  public  to  help  them. 

And  again,  look  Into  any  large  convention  of  lawyers  and  you 
will  And  that  the  group  meetings  which  are  the  poorest  attended, 
the  least  supported,  and  which  the  newspapers  always  ignore,  are 
those  meetings  at  which  this  subject  of  the  unlawful  practice  of 
law  Is  discussed.  In  fact,  some  newspapers  have  such  a  "lawyer 
hating  complex"  that  they  take  "pot  shots"  at  anyone  who  would 
try  to  confine  the  practice  of  law  to  licensed  members  of  the  bar. 
Consequently  my  brother  lawyers  who  seek  headlines  never  speak 
on  this  subject. 

Bar  associations  generally  are  in  bad  repute  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  American  lawyers,  and  they  refuse  to  Join  because  they  see 
the  bar  association  not  as  an  instrument  for  their  protection  but 
rather  as  a  group  which  spends  most  of  Its  time  hounding  and 
prosecuting  poor,  unknown  lawyers  guilty  of  minor  infractions  of 
ethics. 

PERNICIOUS   PRACnCK   BKrORB   COVERKMENT    AGENCIEB   CONOKMKKO 

The  field  of  the  unlawful  practice  of  law  is  large  and  varied,  and 
extends  to  every  branch  of  the  law,  but  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  pernicious  practice  of  permitting  laymen  to  represent  others 
before  State  and  Federal  bureaus,  agencies,  and  commissions. 

RIGHT  OF   APFE.\L    JEOPARBIZED    BT   IKCOMPETEITT    RZPaESENTATION 

Granting  the  fact  that  administrative  boards,  commissions,  and 
agencies  are  essential  because  of  the  complexities  of  modem  gov- 
ernment and  business,  there  Is  no  earthly  reason  why  nonlawyers 
may  represent  others  and  practice  law  before  some  of  the  quasi - 
Judicial  bodies  when  they  cannot  appear  In  the  courts  to  which 
appeals  must  be  taken  from  these  administrative  bodies.  The  con- 
stitutional basis  of  all  administrative  law  Is  the  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view Only  recently  the  conitltutlonallty  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  wa^  again  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  because  the 
right  of  appeal  to  a  Judicial  tribunal  from  rulings  bv  the  Board 
was  preserved  (Myers  v.  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  U.  S. 
82  L.  Ed   399), 

WHAT  DOBS   ALL  THIS   MEAN  TO   IMPOSTERS? 

A  man  Is  a  rank  Impostor  who  claims  to  know  the  "protective 
meaning"  of  the  following  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  If  he 
Is  not  a  trained  and  duly  qualified  member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion The  Court  assunMS,  of  course,  that  the  Labor  Board  Is  ad- 
vised by  men  licensed  to  practice  law,  who  use  legal  terms  and 
describe  constitutionally  protective  practices  that  for  centuries 
have  made  democracies  work  The  Court  siild  that  the  Labor  Act 
was  constitutional  because  the  rights  of  those  wlio  must  submit 
to  the  Board's  authority  are  protected: 

"There  Is  no  claim  by  the  corporation  that  the  statutory  pro- 
visions and  the  rules  of  procedure  prescribed  for  such  henrtng  are 
Illegal,  or  that  the  corporation  was  not  accorded  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  complaint  of  the  Board,  or  that  opportu- 
nity to  Introduce  evidence  on  the  allegations  made  will  be  de- 
nied    •     •     •." 

"The  grant."  said  the  Court,  "of  that  exclusive  power  Is  con- 
stitutional because  the  act  provided  for  appropriate  procedure 
before  the  Board  and  in  the  review  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals an  adequate  opportunity  to  secure  Judicial  protection  against 
possible  illegal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  No  power  to 
enforce  an  order  is  conferred  upon  the  Board.  To  secure  enforce- 
ment, the  Board  must  apply  to  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  Its 
aftlrmance.  •  •  •  The  Board  is  even  without  power  to  enforce 
obedience  to  its  subpena  to  testify  or  to  produce  written  evi- 
dence.    •     •     • 

"The  Board  must  receive  evidence  and  make  findings.  The  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts  are  to  be  conclusive,  but  only  if  supported  by 
evidence.     •     •     • 

"'  •  •  All  questions  of  constitutional  right  or  statutory  au- 
thority are  open  to  examination  by  the  Court.  We  construe  the 
procedural  provisions  as  affording  adequate  opportunity  to  secure 
Judicial  protection  against  arbitrary  action  in  accordance  with  the 
well-settled  rules  applicable  to  administrative  agencies     •     •     •."• 

ONE   NEED   NOT   BE   A    LAWTER   TO   BE   MEMBER   OF  THE   BAR 

Yet  the  one  who  makes  the  record  before  many  of  these  admin- 
istrative boards,  commissions,  and  agencies,  and  who  la  openly 
Invited  to  practice  law  before  them  by  the  National  and  State 
Governments  needs  no  legal  training  whatever  and  can  be  wholly 
Incompetent  to  raise  questions  of  statutory  or  constitutional  law 
to  protect  the  citizen  In  his  rights.  The  case  records  of  these 
administrative  bodies,  commissions,  departments,  or  btireaus,  nev- 
ertheless, must  be  the  only  basis  for  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Such  a  state  cf  aflalrs  gives  credence  to  the  apparent  anomaly  that 
you  need  not  be  a  lawyer  to  be  a  member  of  the  bar.  Under  depart- 
mental rules  you  can  be  a  member  of  the  "Intarstate  Commerce 
Bar,"  call  yourself  a  "trafllc  cotuiselor"  c«-  "traffic  practitioner," 
although  you  have  never  seen  a  lawbook.  Similarly,  you  may  be  a 
nkcmljer  of  the  "TTeastiry  Department  bar,"  "the  S^urities  and  Ex- 


change bar,"  "Communication*  Commlaalon  bar";  you  can  advertl.se 
yourself  as  a  "trade  association  counselor"  "food  and  drug  coun- 
aelor,"  "tax  counselor."  "Immigration  law  expert,"  etc.,  and  not  b« 
a  lawyer. 

Theee  pseudo  and  high-sounding  catch  names  afford  a  means  at 
soliciting  law  practice  and  of  accepting  of  retainers  from  people  and 
corpxsrations  in  need  of  the  services  of  men  duly  admitted  tr  the  bar, 
men  with  the  necessary  background  and  foundation  in  the  sclcnc* 
of  Jurisprudence. 

"IGNORANT    PLUCK"    OF    PSETTDO    SPECIALIST    CETS     HIM     MONTT     UNDM 

FALSE  PRETENSES 

The  person  who  operates  In  such  a  way  and  accepts  professional 
employment  under  these  conditions  is  undoubtedly  taking  money 
under  false  pretenses.  TT.e  only  asset  of  such  a  mountebank  Is  the 
great  "Ignorant  pluck"  Ire  poasenses  in  his  passion  to  practice  law 
without  a  license.  He  is  Ignorant  of  the  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory rights  of  his  victim  and  of  the  means  of  preserving  these  rlghta. 
He  Is  unfamiliar  with  the  general  rules  of  public  and  private  law, 
which  at  all  times  are  present  and  decisive  in  cases  dealing  with 
technical  questions  in  such  broad  fields  as  taxation,  stock  Isauee, 
and  trade-restraint  law  and  mono}x>ly  and  conunerce. 

He  la  untrained  in  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  his  victim  la 
more  than  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  with  hearsay  testimony  about 
which  his  so-called  counselor  or  practitioner  knows  nothing  and 
cares  less  He  is  completely  ignorant  of  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  the  appellate  covuts.  wiilch  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  acta 
and  conduct  of  these  public  agencies.  Finally,  the  pseudo  specialist 
Is  putty  in  the  hands  of  the  smart  Government  lawyer. 

I  found  from  my  many  years  of  experience  In  the  practice  of 
administrative  law  before  boards  and  commissions  and  befora 
United  States  circuit  courts  of  appeaJs  and  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
there  has  been  developed  a  body  of  administrative  laws,  refulatlnf 
Government  agencies,  which  only  a  lawyer  in  the  course  of  a  pro- 
ceeding can  understand  and  use  to  the  advantage  of  the  client  he 
represents. 

All  administrative  statutes  contain  certain  forms  protecting  citi- 
zens against  self-incrimination  and  some  have  reference  to  privi- 
leged commulncatlons.  All  make  Bp>eclal  reference  to  Judicial  re- 
view. Most  boards  are  forbidden  to  proceed  against  citizens  without 
a  formal  complaint  giving  the  respondent  or  defendant  proper  con- 
stitutional notice  of  the  nature  of  the  charges.  But,  if  a  board  can 
get  general  admissions  of  guilt  from  lav  agents  for  their  "cllenta," 
without  a  formal  complaint,  the  board's  record  for  conviction* 
looms  large  in  Its  annual  report  to  Congress,  to  State  legialaturea, 
or  Governors. 

Ths  quality  or  chamrter  of  the  kind  of  public  Interest  that  la 
within  the  Jurisdictional  power  contemplated  by  National  and  State 
Legislatures  ts  unknown  to  laymen  who  profcsa  to  be  expert  coun- 
•elors  before  Government  boards. 

Furthermore,  what  Is  or  la  not  repugnant  to  the  fifth  and  four- 
teenth amendments  to  the  Constitution  la  Greek  to  the  laymen 
as  arc  other  constitutional  limitations  on  the  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  over  private  property  and  private  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  said  that  all  questions  of 
constitutional  right  or  statutory  authority  must  be  raised  below  to 
be  subject  to  review,  but  how  can  a  man,  who  Is  not  trained  In  the 
law  and  not  found  fit  to  be  duly  licensed  to  practice  law,  know 
when  and  hnw  to  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  appeal  when  such 
rights  are  abused? 

GOVERNMENT  INVrTES  LATMEN  TO  PRACTICE  LAW  FOR  OTKEXS 

The  pity  of  all  this  Is  that  despite  the  terrific  shortcomings  of 
these  nonlawyers  and  the  harm  they  do  to  the  public,  they  are 
actually  licensed  to  practice  law  before  Government  and  Stata 
departments.  And  they  have  found  In  Washington  the  true  mccc* 
for  their  activities. 

This  Capital  Is  infested  with  these  Interlopers  on  the  practice  of 
law,  some  of  whom  are  not  at  all  reluctant  to  cash  In  on  the  promi- 
nence and  position  of  their  fathers  and  relatives  The  lame-duck, 
nonlawyer  Congressman  claims  this  field  of  law  practice  as  hla 
alone. 

Some  administrative  bodies  have  resisted  the  Inroads  of 'the 
nonlawyer,  but  they  are  few  In  number.  It  Is  vrtth  pride  that  I 
can  state  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  which  I  wa« 
associated  for  about  7  years  as  a  trial  attorney,  under  Its  rulea 
of  practice  forbids  anyone  to  be  represented  before  It  except  by 
a  duly-licensed  attorney.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion draws  the  line  at  hearings  before  the  Commission  or  a  trial 
examiner.  Any  matter  pwior  thereto  can  be  handled  by  duly 
registered  "agents."  who  are  not  lawyers.  This  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  public  does  not  go  far  enough  for.  if  any  activities  prior 
to  the  hearing  involve  what  Is  generally  conceded  to  be  ttie  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  a  nonlawryer  should  not  be  allowed  to  practice  *n4 
receive   compensation. 

LATMEN    LAUGHED    AT 

Most  of  the  administrative  bodies  are,  however,  not  nearly  as 
circuuispect  as  the  two  I  have  jtist  mentioned.  Hearings  befora 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Federal  Communications  Conunlasion,  I^ederal  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission,  to  mention  but  a  few,  are  conductad 
by  emd  t>efore  nonlawyers  who  repeatedly  make  laughingstock  of 
themselves  when  passing  upon  rtiles  of  evidence  These  a«enclea 
tiave  shown  no  desire  to  restrict  the  practice  of  law  before  them 
to  those  competent  in  the  law  but  allow  the  serious  rlchta  at  the 
public  to  be  prejudiced  by  indlTlduals  untrftlned  tn  the  aBlanoe  at 
jurisprudence. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


V 

jmlan 


Whenryrr.  (tuiin?  the  course  of 
▼»ri   v!i  (-apaciii*-i»   as   Tr:al   attorn*- 
fendurt   was   r»'prt»fnt«l   by  »  !■ 

ttie  cl.-f>-r.c!arit.   .\r.■^   I  irr.  "urf  that 
mem  (wrvice  art  equally  solicitous 
the    Oovernmect     and    they    w^nt 
ethical   and   proper   for   Governmt  nl 
the  ur.orarce  of  their  opponents. 

In  p:»s«:ng    I   rr..s:ht   add   that   we 
today    aoout    the    inability    of    Govfm 
R«i:.;^t    r.;i,'h-pricert   private  lawyers 
p«Tm  tt.i.g    nor.lawyers    to    practice 
truth   ;n   such   statements 


r^y  many  years  of  experience  In 

for   ovir   Government,   the   de- 

I  tried  my   best   to  protect 

attrmevs  nc-»-  m  the  CfOvern- 

But.  after  all,  their  client   is 

to    win    rases       It    Is    perfectly 

lawyers  to  take  advantage   of 


wirss 


covxRNMzrrr  la 

Government  lawyers,  taken  as  a 
▼antu  thi»  Government  haa      Thel 
their  Government  untiringly  ln«pl 
and  a  d  >KKe<l  determination  to  win 
miujt    be    well    represented   to  prou^t 
opinion  thiit  much  of  this  coun 
«fl  the  leading  democratic  nation  ol 
ot    the   Government   lawyers  who, 
and  I'-aat-appreciated  servants  In 

And    to  these  tried  and  tramed 
tlon  by  nonlawyers  ta  a  Joke. 

aiGim  or  jnjxraxD  woTKvm* 


lr«s 


UXDEKPATO  I 

rlasa    are  the  moat  devoted  ser- 

loyalty  to  their  profession  and 

_  m  them  a  sincerity  of  purpose 

to  such  a  degree  that  opponents 

their   own   rights      It    is   my 

progress  in  its  forward  march 

the  world  Is  due  to  the  loyalty 

ncldentally.   are   the   worst-paid 

the  employ  of  the  country 

(kDvemment  lawyers,  the  opjxjsl- 


FTIEJTTDTCE)     BT     rNCOMPmNT 


tXrtXSTS-  'ATION 


Commlsa  Ion 


cf 


permltt  kI 


Another  pitiable  example  of  an 
men  to  practice  law  can  be  found 
Workmen'!  Compensation 
Mtlon  lawn  of  various  States.     Man 
ficmtiona  except  political  mfJuence 
to  conduct  hearings  Involving  the 
wtjrkmen  and  to  decide  all  kinds 
that  inevitably  arise. 

furthermore,  laymen  are 
men  aa  their  "clients"  in  an  a 
to  recover  all  the  money  to  which 
The   injured  workman  or  deceasei 
these   laymen    to   overcome    the    I 
property    seek    to   minimize   the 
recovered. 

Although  lawyera  are  not  actually 
the  referees,  the  compensation  they 
so  wholly  Inadequate  and  rldlculo 
IB-ohlbltlon. 

Laymen,  unrestricted  by  any 
type  of  btwinesa  and  actually  "try 
••cllenta.'  with  little.  If  any.  ability 
How  belpleaa  theae  laymen  and 
■een  when  acute  Jurladictional 
such  le^l  questions,  for  example. 
tlon.  dlToroe.  legitimacy,  decetlenf 
thereto,  become  decUlve  In  a  caae 
workman,  his  widow  and  children, 
petent  repreaenUtlon? 

STATXa   INCaXASK   w.mvzMEMtim 

It   la  a  curloiM  yet  deplorable 
which,  on  the  one  hand.  In 
on  more  exacting  requlremenU  ol 
neaa   before   Issuing   a  license   to 
hand,  by  special  administrative  1 
yers  to  lise  their  licenses  in 
to  defend,   by  opening   the 
to  nonlawyers  of  whom  no 
required.     Theae  same  statutes 
ot   compensation    allowed    in 
degree,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
from    the    field,    and   leave    the 
untrained,  unfitted  laymen. 

There  Is  one  good  way  to  deal 
law  and   to  eradicate  some  of 
briefly  sketched    and  tliat  Is  legls 
Governments.     The    other    way 
courts      In   this  respect  the 
been  suoceaaful  In  on«  caae. 

In  the  State  capltols  you  will 
prevent    effective   relief      For 
bin  to  amend  the  laws  of  New 
for  one  to  defend  an  injured  w 
to  practice  law.     The  bill  was 
committee. 

It  seems  that   the  laymen  wh<i 
practicing    are   former    union 
of  polltl«a  pull,  and  upon 
to  step      SliMW  then,  I  have  been 
enotigh  to  sponsor  and  fight  for 
support   Is  quite  b&lf-bearted. 
Is  too  great. 

We   have  been   a   little   more 
have  bad  as  our  champion  to 
ing  liberml,  Senator  Rosnr  P.  ^' 
who  Introduced  in  the  Senate  tht 
AMociAUoD   at   New   York.   New 


injustlfled  privilege  granted  lay- 
In  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
an  and  the  workmen's  compen- 
nonlawyera.  who  have  no  quail - 
are  permitted  to  sit  as  referees 
rights  of  injured  and  deceased 
questions  of  law  and  evidence 


protecting 


1  ws. 
behaf 
floodgites 
schoia  rshlp 

S(i 


ths 


Federal 


hear  a  trreat  deal  of  nonsense 

,ment    la*-yer3    to    stand    up 

and   that   this   is  a  reason   ft>r 

law.      You    know    there    is   no 


I 


to  represent  these  same  work- 

ttelnpt  to  protect   their  rights  and 

t  ley  or  their  families  are  entitled. 

workman's   widow   depends   on 

1  laurance-company    lawyers,    who 

Injuries   and    the   amount    to    be 

forbidden  to  practice  law  before 
are  allowed  by  statute  l£  made 
)  as  to  amount  practically  to  a 

co4e  of  ethics,  concentrate  on  this 

dozens  of  cases  a  week  for  their 

to  protect  the  workman's  rights. 

th*lr  so-called  clients  are  Is  clearly 

questions  of  law  are  in  issue,  or  when 

ks  dependency,  the  laws  of  adop- 

,  estates,  and  statutes  pertaining 

■Why  should  the  rights  of  the 

be  ao  prejudiced  by  such  mcom- 


made  it  a  crime  for  a-  v--.'-  v-j*  a  duly  Mrer.PPd  lawyer  to  repl*- 
s.r->rit  another  for  r*^::.  .:.-■■;  .  r;  i-v:  Tf  anv  F'fcieral  department 
nr'bureau.  Cnrarurui-t:-. v  t:  ;-  ?  '.:  va.-^  r-port+^d  unfavorably  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Con  rr.:i:ee  and  by  Senator  King's  motion, 
action  on   it    -Jt-as  p. --•.;■<  :    <i   indefinitely. 

Nrw    Ttn:    tNTTT.--'-'  rn    -it    f ''Nt-.-irssMfN   o'TOOT.S 

In  Congressrnar:  Dcnaid  I.  O  T  •<  :  f  if  Brocklyn.  N.  Y,.  we  hare 
found  a  ne-*-  cJi.in:,.  n  in  the  House,  for  on  PVbruarv  2S.  1938.  he 
introduced  the  :-.xn.f  bill  that  lies  Inactive  m  the  Senate.  This 
hill  iH  R.  9635'  d?serves  the  enthusiastic  support  of  every 
lawver 

May  I  say  m  conclusion  that  we.  as  lawyers,  must  renew  our 
efl.  rts  to  er.ACi  into  law  provisions  that  will  effectively  prevent 
nonU'*ryers  from  flaunting  themselves  before  the  public  as  learned 
in  the  liiw  and  competent  to  appear  for  persons  who  are  in  trouble 
with,  or  have  cjain".a  against  their  Government. 

The  pracncv  '.t  the  law  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The 
people  say  ;t  belongs  to  the  lawyers  who  have  Riven  years  to  the 
s'udy  of  "heir  profession  and  to  the  mean^  of  protecting  the  rights 
of    litigants 

THimr  MrsT  BF  rosTTivz  .^^TION  ov  Tom  p.^rt 

Keep  in  mind  tha"  when  y-M  received  your  license  to  practice 
law  thrre  went  -vith  th»  caih  that  you  took  your  solemn  promise 
to  prote^-t  and  defetci  'he  puhlic  aira.n.st  the  malpractice  of  the 
law  by  the  para.'^ires,  pre'fmri*"r=,  and  poachers  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed.    Actively  work  wif!i   u.s  to  protect  the  public 

r>-;n  t  let  Ge(Tt;e  do  it,  but  you  wake  up  and  do  your  share  In 
thus  campaign'  Invest  a  little  of  your  time  and  a  few  dollars  to 
Circulate  the  O'Toc  le  bill  amonz  your  Congressmen  and  Senators; 
help  to  get  it  passed  m  both  H<.  uses 

LET  S    WIN    THI-S    C.^SE    OF    TOURS 

Write  to  L'lys.'^es  S  Grant,  Esq.  chairman,  special  conunittee. 
Federal  Bar  As^^x-iation.  120  Broadway.  New  York  City,  and  he 
will  send  you  c  -pits  of  the  O  TckIc  bill  iH  R  9635»  for  distri- 
bution  among   your   Congressmen   and  Senators. 

I  Editor's  note — Tlie  above  speech  was  edited  by  its  author  for 
this  reprint,  i 


rOK    ADMISSION    TO    THE    SAX 

State  of   affairs  that  the  States 
the  public,  insist  each  year 
scholarship,  character,  and  fit- 
practice   law.   do.  on   the   other 
.  make  It   impossible  for  law- 
of  the  public  they  are  sworn 
to   the   practice  of   the  law 
character,  and  fitness  arc 
definitely  restrict  the   amoimt 
others   to   such    a   low 
to  eliminate  lawyers  completely 
phstectlon    of    the   public    to    the 


repi  esentlng 


wftth  the  unlawful  practice  of  the 

partlctilar  evils  which  I  have 

atlon  by  the  Federal  and  Slate 

to    bring    test    cases    In    State 

Bar  Association   has  already 


encounter  organized  barriers  to 
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State  to  make  It  impossible 

unless  he  was  duly  licensed 

but  never  came  out  of 
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do  most  of   the  unlawful  law 

who    can    muster    plenty 

toes   the  legislators  are  loath 

jnable  to  ftrrd  a  s*atesman  brave 

this  kind  of  legislation.     Their 

threat  of  losing  latxr  votes 


The  Capitol  Hill  School  of  Spendthrifts 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.sK  oF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  10.  1938 


ARTICLE  BY  C    C    PHTI.BRICK    PUBLISHER  OF  THE  WEEK.  AN 

OHIO    NEWSP;VPER 


delegates, 
whae 


The 


atioreesf Til   with    Congress    for   we 

protect  the  public  that   outstand- 

i»CNia.  of  New  York.     It   was  he 

bill  drafted  by  the  Federal  Bar 

Jersey,   and   Connecticut,   which 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  rrmarks.  I  wish  lo  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Mr  C.  C  Philbrick.  the  owTier  and  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  m  Ohio  known  as  the  Week. 

This  article  is  well  written  and  i.s  very  expressive  and  is 
clear  and  convincing.    I  reconunend  its  perusal  by  anyone  in- 
terested in  public  qucotiuns  and  the  issues  of  the  day. 
Thf  Capitol  Hill  Schoil  nr  Spkndthrifts   -Wheri  Diplomas  Ar» 

CO.VTEIUIED     FOR     VlOLATUiN     OF     CO.NSTITimONAL     AND     STATE     LaW 

Taxation  Restrictions 

Alfred  Henry  L^-ais,  !h,it  w.dfl-  known  political  writer  of  his 
day,  among  hia  many  contribuiiuns  to  American  literature,  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "The  Boss  From  It  we  are  extracting  a  few 
pungent  pa.~isagp.s-  applicable  '.o  a  bo.s,s  and  taxes  of  today — having 
to  do  with  the  brand  of  politjcs  typilied  by  the  "Boss,"  whom  Lewis 
In  his  book  designated  as  one  'Big  Kennedy,"  a  lieutenant  of 
Tammany  Hall.  Now  York  City 

We  quote  from  a  chanter  deal.ng  with  a  run-in  between  Kennedy 
and   a    "n-puiable  eld   gfutlenian  '   who  styled  himself   a  taxpayer: 

"Say  ■■  ot).served  the  red-.'aced  man  ( Kt?nnedy  i  benignantly, 
"there  s  nothing  wrong  about  you  but  your  head  You  had  better 
take  a  term  or  two  at  night  school  an'  get  it  put  on  straight.  You 
say  you're  a  taxpayer,  yonve  already  ftrcd  the  fact  at  me  about  five 
tunes      An'  now  I  ask  you    Suppo.se  you  be?" 

"Taxpayer,  yes  sir  taxpayrr''  repeated  the  reputable  old  gen- 
tleman, In  a  mighty  funic  "Ekj  y.iu  intend  to  tell  me  there's  no 
meaning  to  the  word'' 

"It  mean.s"  ?aid  the  red-facf^d  man  in  th?  slow  manner  of  one 
who  gives  instruct:  n  "it  mean.';  that  if  you're  nothin'  but  a  tax- 
payer— an'  I  dent  think  you  be  or  y  u  d  have  told  us — you  might  as 
well  s!t  down  You're  a  ta.xpayer  eh'  .Ml  right;  I'm  a  ward  leader 
cf  Tammany  Hal!  Y  u're  a  taxpayer;  good!  I'm  the  man  that 
6.ettles  how  much  you  pay  d'ye  see'  '  TTien,  as  though  sympathy 
and  disgust  were  blended.  "Old  man.  you  go  home  and  taJte  a  hard 
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look  at  the  map  and  locate  yourself.    You  don't  know  it,  but  all  the 
same  you're  in  New  York." 

The  arst  edition  of  Tlie  Boss  was  published  in  1903.  Who  would 
have  imagined  that  30  years  later  that  sort  of  scene  and  comparable 
dialog  (at  long  range  from  said  taxpayer)  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  New  York  Tammany  politics  to  Waahlngtoc,  D.  C, 
New  Deal  politics?  Yet.  relatively  speaking,  that  selfsame  colloquy 
might  well  be  written  into  the  records  on  Capitol  Hill  to  supplant 
the  vote  and  voice  of  Congressmen  motivated  or  controlled  by  the 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Not  only  written 
into  the  Washington  records  on  Capitol  Hill  but  amplified  to  the 
nth  degree  m  contempt  for  the  taxpaylng  public. 

BOOSEVELT     PBODICAI.S     TELL     ALL     AND     STTNDRT     TAXPATERS     WHERE     TO 

HXAD  n« 

When  Boss  Kennedy  told  the  taxpayer:  "Tou  had  better  trkc  a 
term  or  two  at  night  school  an'  get  It  (your  head)  put  on  straight," 
and  "You  don't  know  it.  but  all  the  same  you're  in  New  York."  the 
same  taxpayer  36  years  later  could  well  appreciate  he  was  not  then 
on  the  spot  anything  like  the  taxpayer  of  today.  Today  the  Roose- 
veltian  prodigals,  so  to  speak,  tell  all  and  sundry  taxpayers  that 
they  are  agaln.n  all  organic  laws  and  State  laws  which  restrict  the 
fqunndering  of  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money.  That  the 
sch(Kil  of  thought  now  being  taught  at  the  schools  at  either  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avtnue  is  to  encourage  waster.s  iu  the  art  of  .scatter- 
ing the  coin  of  the  taxpayers  right  and  left,  or.  in  the  parlance  of 
the  f>oker  player,  to  dish  it  out  with  the  sky  as  the  limit.  In  effect, 
that  Ls  exactly  what  Is  going  on  today  in  the  Nation's  Capital  under 
the  pump-priming  program  of  Instructions. 

On  May  10  the  Lower  Houjse  of  Congrei«  went  Into  a  huddle  on 
the  Hcuse  Joint  Resolution  679.  known  as  the  Emergency  Relief 
and  F«^deral  Public  Works  projects.  After  2  days  of  attack  and  de- 
fense of  the  measure  the  House  past^ed  It  with  provisions  which 
break  down  and  throw  into  the  discard  State  constitutions  and 
State  laws 

The  bill  gives  P.  W.  A.,  of  which  the  noted  squanderer  of  public 
funds,  Harry  Hopkins,  is  administrator,  new  and  wasteful,  if  not 
revolutionary,  authority  to  loan  money,  by  and  with  the  con.sent  of 
President  Roosevelt,  where,  because  of  constitutional  limitations, 
they  are  unable  to  Increase  their  local  indebtedness.  Provision  is 
made  for  advancing  moneys  for  projects  upon  the  agreement  of  such 
agencies  to  pay  back  In  annual  installments  over  a  period  of  25 
years,  at  least  55  percent  of  the  amount  so  advanced,  with  Interest, 
for  the  period  of  the  amorttzatton. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  proposal,  the  Federal  Government  can 
acquire  land  for  the  construction  of  such  projects  Itself  and  lease 
the  completed  project  to  the  public  agency,  or  advance  funds  to  the 
public  agency  for  such  construction.  In  either  case  the  Federal 
Government  would  retain  title  to  the  project  until  the  public 
agency  has  paid  the  cost  with  amortized  interest. 

This  permits  any  locality  to  take  ad-^antage  of  the  45-percent 
grant  and  the  long-time  payment  on  a  basis  that  would  allow  It  to 
get  a  loan  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  inhibition.  At  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Government  would  be  protected  by  con- 
trolling the  terms  of  the  lease  and  would  hold  the  property  till  the 
locality  should  meet  the  obligation  In  full. 

In  fine,  the  Pedeml  Oovwnm.ent  snys  to  Mr.  CltlKen:  "Suppose 
you  be"  the  taxpayer  that  has  to  dig  up  the  money.  "I'm  the  man 
that  settles  how  much  you  pay,  d'ye  see! ' 

OHIO    CONGRKSSMKN    VOTK    TO    UNDERMINE   THEIR    STATE'S    CONbTnUTIOW 

AND   LAW 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  how  this  new  P.  W.  A.  authority  in  this 
pump-priming  measure  undermines  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  and 
Tlolates  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Article  8.  section  1  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  reads:  "The 
State  may  contract  debts  •  •  •  but  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  debts,  direct  and  contingent,  whether  contracted  by  vurtue 
cf  one  or  more  acts  of  the  general  assembly,  or  at  different  periods 
of  time    shall  never  exceed  $750,000." 

Since  the  foregoing  provision  was  inserted  In  the  present  Ohio 
Coiistitution  in  1861,  there  has  been  but  one  occasion  when  the 
State  has  seen  fit  to  exceed  the  9760.000  limitation,  and  that  was 
In  1921.  when  by  constitutional  amendment  adopted  November  8 
of  that  year  (art.  8,  sec.  2a,  Ohio  Constitution),  there  was  adopted 
by  the  jxxiple  an  authorization  for  a  State  (25.000,000-bond  Issue, 
which  was  retired  by  additional  State  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  adjusted  compensation  to  Ohio  World  War  veterans. 

As  to  limitations,  which  In  effect  limit  the  Indebtedness  of  local 
political  subdivisions,  article  12,  section  2.  reads:  "No  property, 
taxed  according  to  value,  shall  be  so  taxed  In  excess  of  1  percent 
of  Its  true  value  in  money  for  all  State  and  local  purposes,  but 
laws  may  be  passed  authorizing  additional  taxes  to  be  levied  out- 
side of  such  limitations  either  when  approved  by  at  least  a  major- 
ity of  the  electors  of  the  taxing  district  voting  on  such  proposition, 
or  when  provided  for  by  the  charter  of  a  municipal  corporation." 

Prior  to  January  1.  1934.  when  the  above  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  voters  of  Ohio  on  November  7,  1933,  went  into 
effect,  the  foregoing  section  had  last  been  amended  on  November  7. 
1929,  by  the  people  to  provide  a  IV^ -percent  limitation.  Instead  of 
the  1  percent  as  now  provided  by  the  present  1933  amendment, 
supra  In  other  words,  the  people  have  shown  clearly  the  purpose 
to  keep  Indebtedness  to  a  minimum  by  placing  In  the  constitution 
the  fundamental  body  of  law  a  tax  limitation  of  1  percent  Instead 
of  IV^:  having  seen  In  the  space  of  4  years,  from  1920  to  1833,  the 
necessity  of  a  one -half -percent  limitation  reduction. 


The  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  in  the  cnae  of  Sfatc,  ex  rel..  Cny  of 
Portsmouth,  v  Kcmntz.  Mayor,  speclhcally  held,  as  disclC/sed  by 
second  paragraph  ol  the  syllabus  thai  "A  consutuLiouul  provision 
(referring  to  art  12  sec  2.  Ohio  Constitution!  m  impufc.ng  a  tax 
limitation,  by  implication  also  )mpo.ses  a  debt  limitation." 

IKFLTJENCE    OF    TAXEATER5   OT   WASHINGTON    ON   TAXEATFJIS    OF    OHIO 

Under  the  authority  of  Ohio's  constitutional  provisions  the 
legislature  has  passed  general  laws  regulating  the  contracting  of 
indebtedness  of  the  vanou."-  political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
Article  XIII.  section  6  "The  General  Assembly  shall  •  •  • 
restrict  their  (incorporated  cities  and  villages i  power  of  taxation, 
assessment  borrowing  money  contmctlng  debts  and  loaning  their 
credit   so  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  power  " 

Article  XVIII.  section  13:  "Laws  may  be  passed  to  limit  the  power 
of  municipalities  to  levy  taxes  and  incur  debts  for  local  pur- 
poses    •      •      *    " 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  In  the  case  of  Phillips  v  Hume 
(122  O.  S.  11),  decided  February  19,  1930.  held  that  these  consti- 
tutional sections  gave  the  legislature  power  to  limit  the  debts  of 
charier  niunicipallties.  as  well  as  those  without  charters. 

It  will  thus  be  f^-en  that  th°  I  tghest  State  court  prevents  an 
indebtedness  of  local  subdivisions  txceeding  1  percent  of  value  of 
property,  with  the  exception  that  the  legislature  may  suthonee, 
by  statutes  an  excess  of  1  percent,  through  general  legislation 
providing  for  creation  ol  any  excess  by  vote  of  the  people 

One  might  go  on  ad  infinitum  on  the  organic  and  State  laws  of 
Ohio  made  and  provided  by  the  people  and  the  people's  represent- 
atives to  safeguard  against  pUliig  up  public  debt  without  their 
sanction,  but  enough  has  been  mentioned  herein  to  clearly  show 
the  utter  disregard  In  which  the  New  Deal  Congressmen  from 
Ohio  hold  the  State  laws.  They  care  not  a  whoop  lor  such  restric- 
tion. To  h^l  with  anything  that  dares  thrust  itself  In  the  way 
of  unlimited  spending  that  offers  the  garnering  of  votes  with  the 
use  of  taxpayers'  dough-ray-me  that  will  return  them  for  another 
term  of  2  years. 

To  prove  that  taxeating  has  become  a  disease  we  mention  two 
bUls,  both  by  Democrats,  that  were  dropped  in  the  Ohio  legisla- 
tive hopper  following  this  pump-prlming  bill.  On  May  16  by  Mr. 
Laderman  (Democrat,  of  Lucas)  Introduced  as  H  B  No.  850:  A 
bill,  "providing  for  the  exemption  of  certain  bonds  from  indebt- 
edness limitations  and  autiiorlzing  the  submission  of  bonds  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  by  a  majority  vote,  and  declaring  an  emer- 
gency." Let  us  quote  lines  99  to  103,  Inclusive:  "The  reason  for 
such  necessity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
State  are  without  sufficient  funds  to  meet  poor-relief  obligations 
and  the  sponsor's  share  of  W.  P.  A  projects,  and  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  funds  for  such  purposes;  for  that  reason  this  act 
Bliall  go  into  Immediate  effect." 

H.  B.  No.  864  by  Mr.  Duffy  (Democrat.  Cuyahoga).  The  title 
was.  "To  enable  subdivisions  of  Ohio  to  participate  in  Federal  aid 
by  the  issuance  of  bonds  and  thus  to  aid  in  the  relief  crisis,  axiA 
to  declare  an  emergency." 

We  give  Just  a  few  high  spots  in  this  bill:  "Hereafter  provided 
by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  by  virtue 
of  any  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  gif%  or 
grant  •  •  •  such  bonds  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  sections  2293-14  2293-15.  2293-16.  2293-17  of  the  general 
cxxle  •  •  •  desire  to  take  advanUigc  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
granting  Federal  aid  to  subdivisions." 

We  mention  these  merely  that  the  public  may  understand  what 
Influence  the  tax  wasters  In  Washington  can  have  on  Ohio  legls- 
L^tors. 

The  bills  were  both  smothered  In  committee — the  taxation  com- 
mittee refused  to  vote  them  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise — let  It 
be  said  to  tlieir  credit. 

NEW    DEAL   CONQaBSSMEN    ARE   EXPERT    rETTErOGGBtS 

During  the  debate  Democratic  proponents  of  the  measure  In- 
dulged In  all  sorts  of  pettifogging.  As  there  will  be  miKh  political 
flummery  spouted  around  by  the  White  House  "yes"  Congressmen 
during  the  coming  campaign.  It  might  be  well  to  five  a  Jew  of  the 
arguments  advanced  for  and  against  this  pump-pnming  bill,  which 
proposes  to  shackle  the  people  with  more  debt  without  a  voice 
guranteed  them  by  their  State  con.-rtltutlons.    We  quote  from  the 

CONORES.'^IONAL   RECORD: 

"Mr  Edmiston  (Democrat.  West  Virginia)  :  My  State  haa  a 
constitutional  provision  prohibiting  It  from  borrowing  I  did  not 
exactly  understand  the  gentleman's  explanation  of  the  25-year- 
lease  program, 

Mr.  Woodrum  (Democrat.  Virginia,  member  of  Commtttoe  on 
Appropriations).  If  the  gentleman  has  a  million-dollar  project 
which  he  wants  and  his  State  has  constitutional  limltatiQiis  lUKler 
which  it  cannot  borrow  they  may  get  the  million  dollars  from  the 
Public  Workfi  Administration,  acquire  land  for  the  construction  of 
such  project,  and  then  either  construct  the  project  lieelf  or  ad- 
vance the  money  to  the  State  for  such  construction.  The  project 
wovUd  be  leased  to  the  State  on  a  basis  that  would  pey  back  to 
the  Federal  Government  not  less  than  55  percent  of  the  cost. 
Including  the  cost  of  the  land,  with  Interest  over  the  36-year 
period.  In  either  case  the  Federal  Government  would  retain  the 
project  until  the  State  has  paid  ItK  share  of  the  cost  with  Interest. 

Mr.  Snxll  (Republican,  New  York).  Of  what  real  value  will 
thase  contracts  be  with  the  States  where  they  have  no  authority 
to  make  these  contracts  for  leasing  these  public  buildings? 

Mr.  Woodsum..  It  will  enable  them,  to  get  the  bene&t  of  Um  45- 
percent  graaU 
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Mr    SwE-L.  Tm;   they  may  get 
•utiiorlty  to   make  the  contract* 
the  Prderal  Oovemmenf     How 
to  pet  lU  pay? 

Mr    WoooatTM    We   are   told 
againat  going  into  debt  do  not  a 
tiini  la.  a  community  that  couJd 
make   a  leaae   over  a  period   of 
structure   would   be   on  land 
w  uid    hold    Utle   to   tie    whole 
ciade 

Mr    Sneu..  Doea  the  gentleman 
Mr    WoooauM    Yea;  It  Is  an 
Mr    Snkli..  la  It  not  a  debt  on 
Mr    WooMUM    It   is   an 
a  debt  wlihm  the  constitutional 
So,  you  see.  when  a  debt  la  not 
of  New  Deal  high  flnacce;    and 
to    unlawfully    borrow    but    la 
squandering  of  the  nxad-hattera 

Oh.   Jugglery   liiou   wert  a 
America  over*"! 


t>ie  benefit;  but  If  they  have  no 

what  good  Is  the  contract   with 

li  the  Federal  Oovemment  going 


y>ara 
bou  [ht 


the    institutional   limitations 

»ply  to  the  making  of  a  lease — 

borrow  a  million  dollara  could 

to  rent  the   building.     The 

_     by   the   Government,   and    It 

Iroject    until    full    payment    was 

consider  that  obligation  a  debt? 
obligation. 

tlie  community' 
obligation   of   the  community,   but   not 
limitations. 

u  de^t  under  these  strange  time* 

well,  how  taxpayers  are  forced 

wlvilly   compelled    to    settle   for    the 

It  Washington. 
Jew(  1   In  the   economics  of   ''making 
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KXMsanzB  nrcLAiTD.  rmotTCH 
poCTurrBooK 

As  the«  lackadaisical  New  E)ea 
squandering  predilection  of 
histher.  higher    and  stlU  higher 
overloaded  backs  of  the  men  and 
well   that   they   thumb  the   page^ 
their  minds  on  the  one 
War  of  the  Revolution. 

Plea  had  followed  plea  to  the 
lean  colonlats  to  stay  the  hard. 
Just,   and  burdensome  taxation 
turned     The  tax  acheme  of  Charles 
with  the  colonlats  was  the 
te*  tax  which  crowned  the  power 
hom««  and  the  pocketbooka  of  f 

First  Lord  of  Trade  Townaend 
taxation,  along  llnea  we  hear 
his  spoecb  thus: 

"Those  children  of  oxir  planting 
until  they  are  grown  to  a  good 
and  protected  by  our  arms.  wlU 
mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heav  r 
we  are  under?" 

To  which  Isaac  Barre.   a  fighting 
lieutenant  colonel  In  Wolfe's 
capture  of  Qtiebec — who,  after 
Parliament,  replied: 

"Children  planted  by  your  cart 
them    In  America.     They   fled   ' 
habited  land  where  they  were 
which  human  nature   Is  liable 
cruelty  of  the  enemy  of  the 
terrible  of  any  that  ever  lnhabl|ted 
actuated    by   prtnctples   of   true 
hardships    with   pleasure,   eom" 
thelr  own  country  from  the 
their  friends. 

"TTiey  nourished  by  ymir 
of  them.     A*  soon  as  you  began 
exercised    In   sending   persons   to 
ment   and    another,   who   were 
members   of    this   house,    sent 
represent  their  actions,  and  to 
havior  on  many  occasions  has 
Liberty  to  recoil  within  them- 
of  Justice;  •ome.  to  my  knowled^ 
countries  to  escape  being 
own 

•They   protected   by   your 
arms  In  3rour  defense,  have 
st*nt  laborious  Industry  for  the 
Uera  have  yielded  aU  Its  little 
believe   me — remember   I   this 
ip.Lnt   which    actuated    that 
them- 


T^XATIOM,    PICKED    TH«    COLOeHSTS 

TOO   omif 
Congressmen  follow  blindly  the 
and  continue  voting  to  pile- 
load  of  taxation  on  the  a'. ready 
women  of  this  Nation,   It  were 
of   history    In    order   to   refresh 
outstanding  Issue  that  brought  about  tl^e 


IngUsh  Oovemment  by  the  Amer- 
leavy  band  of  unreasonable,  un- 
to  all    of    which    a    deaf   ear    wbis 
Townsend.  First  Lord  of  Trade, 
of  the  stamp  tax  and  the 
of  the  Parliament  to  get  into  the 

American  colonists. 
In  an   address  to  Parliament   on 
from  the  White  House,  closed 


nourished   by  otir   Indtxlgence 

legree  of  strength  and  optilence. 

they  grudge  to  contribute  their 

load  of  national  expense  which 


bancs 


tnduli  :ence 


to 


them — nen 


brought 


arais 


exerted 


iay 

pet  pie 


MR.  vona. 


BO  rem  wairr  to 

ovm  TO 


their 

with 


Bane,  in  plain  language,  wai 
ta.-t  bleeders  that  the  colonists 
Parilament  was  Inviting  revoluton 

Won't   this  generation   of   Ub»rty 
hardy  colonists,  so  well  ptcttirel 
lUxjsevelt  tax  bleeders,  and  ""    ' 
have  Invited  revolution — not 
that  the  revolt  to  scheduled  for 

Twas  Samuel  Adams,  called  b^f 
the  Amertean  Revolution."  who 
exclaimed,  -^ot  only  common 
Bs.tloBal  truth  axkd  honor,  conspt  "e 
gUiaa  together." 

crnlHs  the  blood  at  the _ 

aLMalatlc  germs  of  IntemaUonall  tm 


Irishman  bora   In  Dublin — a 

where  he  was  wounded  In  the 

returning  home,  had  been  elected  to 


»    No!     Tour  oppression  planted 

your  tyranny   Into  an   un;n- 

to  almost  all  nardships  to 

tnd   among  others   to   the   savage 

people  the  moet  subtle  and 

any  part  of  God's  earth:    yet 

English    liberty,    they    met    those 

with    those   they   suffered    In 

of  those  that  should  have  been 


fion\ 
exposed 


coun  xy — a 


pared 


?    They  grew  by  your  neglect 

to  cars  for  them,  that  care  was 

rule   over   them    In   one  depart - 

I^haps   deputies  of   some    deputy 

spy   out   their   liberty,    to   nils- 

)rey  upon  them — men  whoee  be- 

cihused  the  blood  of  those  Sons  of 

promoted  to  the  highest  seats 

were  glad  by  going  to  foreign 

to  the  bar  of  Justice  In  their 


?     They   have    nobly    taken    up 
their  valor  amidst  tbelr  con- 
defense  of  a  country  whose  fron- 
vlngs  to  your  enlar^enut  nt.   and 
UUd    you   so — that    the    same 
at    first    will    continue    with 


cm  riwus 


TO    TtJaW    TOtm    POCKITDOOK 
'  'KIS   LIST? 

telling   thoee   autocratic  Eng'.lsh 
would    rebel — that    the   English 


loving   descendants   of    those 

by  Barre,   tell   these   autocratic 

robot  Oongreysmen,   thaj   they 

bullets  but  vrtth  ballots — and 

l^ovember  of  the  year  1938? 

his  contemporaries  "the  father  of 

those  dark  days  of  the  colonists, 

bondage,  and  disgrace,  but 

to  make  the  colonists  resolve  to 


duager. 


people  has  become  diluted  by 
or  thetr  blood  stream  has  be- 


come slup?l.sh  thr'i'iph  Infection  of  virulent  <>elfsh  ends,  they  will 
resolve  tc  stand  'usfether  in  thf>  comm,^  clertion  against  this  com- 
mon danger  and  bondage  bemi?  pres.sed  down  by  Rooseveltlsm. 

Ohio  voter?  when  thev  go  to  t.Me  p<'ll.s  this  year  to  vote  for  Con- 
gressmen must  detorr.imi'  by  their  ballot  whether  they  favor  re- 
election of  Fetleral  leK'slators  who  are  aga:n.st  restriction — by  any 
inhibitions— of  the  State  constitution  or  laws  of  the  State  for 
limitless  contractir^n  of  public  rlebt 

We  give  herewith  a  h'^'  of  Conifrfs,*men  who  voted  for  the  pro- 
vision in  the  ne-*-  •.lump-prtmin^^  biH.  authorizing  the  President 
to  "advance  money'  •  •  •  to  any  State,  Tt-rrltory.  possession. 
political  .^tibcUvi^i-'n  or  .  ther  public  body  •  •  •  that,  due  to 
constitutional  limitati  ns  •  •  •  shall  be  unable  to  participate 
by  way  ot  lean  and  tTaii:  m  the  benefits,  "  and  its  payment.  In  part, 
with  interest  in  annual  ;iL-;tailment.s  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
25  years  •  •  •  of  the  amount  so  advanced,  with  Interest 
thereon  for  the  period  of  amortization." 

Voters  who  do  not  take  itlndly  to  the  handing  over  of  their 
pockftbook  to  the  Federal  wasters,  by  the  vote  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  for  ihf  payment  of  debts  contracted,  yet 
unauthorized  by  our  ..r^-anic  and  State  laws,  might  well  take  Xhe 
time  tc  learn  how  their  Ccngressnifa  \oted. 


Veterans  of  Several  Wars  Granted  New  and 
Increased  Benefits  by  Seventy-fifth  Congress — 
Statement  Discussinj;  All  Acts  of  Present  Con- 
gress Conferring  A.^^sistance  to  Former  Service 
Men  and  Their  Dependents 


EXTENi^ION  OF  REMARKS 

I  m 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OF  INDIAN-^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  10,  1938 

Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  wish  to  discuss,  as 
briefly  as  is  possible,  while  doing  justice  to  the  subject,  the 
many  benefits  that  have  been  granted  veterans  and  their 
dependents  of  the  several  war  periods  by  legislative  acts  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

While  little  controversy  has  resulted  of  any  nature  that 
serves  to  arouse  public  interest  or  attention,  the  Congress 
now  closing  has  enacted  20  laws  which  confer  either  new 
benefits  to  veterans  and  or  their  dependents,  increase  bene- 
fits granted  under  earlier  acts,  or  extend  valuable  services  to 
tills  group  of  citizen.s. 

Veterans  and  dependents  of  the  Indian  wars,  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  Philippine  Insurrection  period,  and 
World  War  have  all  bf^en  extended  new  benefits  or  received 
increases  in  benefits  and  services  formerly  granted  them. 

No  previous  Congress  has  given  more  careful,  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  than  has  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  which 
convened  its  first  session  in  January  1937.  and  few,  if  any, 
have  enacted  as  many  laws  which  conferred  benefits  as 
extensively. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  members  of  the  special  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  which  drafted  auid  guided 
these  bills  through  the  legislative  channels  probably  have  no 
idea  ol  the  magnitude  of  the  task  the  committees  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  have  faced  in  securing  enactment  of 
this  vast  amount  of  beneficial  legislation.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  unequaled  success  has  attended  their  efforts 
and  we  owe  the  committee  members  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

For  myself  I  can  say  it  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
have  supported  their  efforts  and  to  have  aided  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  many  laws  that  have  resulted. 

I  wish  also  to  give  credit  to  Prank  T.  Hines.  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to  his  most  able  assistant,  James  T, 
Brady,  Solicitor  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  who  have 
greatly  aided  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  discussion  of  the 
veterans'  laws  resulting  from  the  present  Congress. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness  I  shall  discuss  each 
act  individually  and  in  the  order  of  its  passage,  rather  than 
to  endeavor  to  discuss  them  in  the  order  of  their  possible 
importance. 
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Public  Resolution  No.  15  (75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  March  24, 
1937  >  authorizes  and  directs  the  Administrator  of  V'?terans' 
Affairs  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately 38  acres  of  land  donated  by  Mr.  Henry  Ford  and 
Clara  Ford,  his  wife,  upon  the  condition  that  such  property 
be  used  for  tht  purpose  of  constructing,  operating,  and  main- 
taining what  Is  now  designated  as  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  or  which  may  .nereafter  be  so  designated  or 
similarly  designated  by  or  in  accordance  with  law,  which  '.nay 
Include  domiciliary,  hospital,  regional  ofHce,  or  such  other 
activities  essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  facility. 

Public.  No.  4,  February  9,  1937,  First  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act,  fiscal  year  1937.  appropriated  for  adjusted  service 
and  dependent  pay  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1938.  This  act  also  appropriated  $1,680 
for  payment  of  a  judgment  rendered  against  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  $897.05  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses,  Veterans'  Administration  (audited 
claims  > , 

Public.  No.  108.  May  25.  1937,  provides  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  any  law  conferring  rights,  privileges,  or  benefi.ts 
upon  honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  their  widows,  and  dependent  children,  soldiers  who 
served  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, and  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  who  were  discharged 
for  fraudulent  enlistment  on  account  of  minority  or  mis- 
representation of  age  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  service 
on  the  date  of  actual  separation  therefrom  if  their  services 
were  otherwise  such  as  would  entitle  them  to  an  honorable 
discharge.  No  back  pay  or  allowances  accrue  by  reason  of 
the  act.  Such  soldiers  or  their  widows  are  entitled  to  receive 
a  discharge  certificate  from  the  War  Department  showing 
that  they  are  held  and  considered  to  have  been  honorably 
discharged. 

PIKMITS    INSVRANCE   RENEWALS 

Public.  No.  127,  June  1,  1937,  amends  section  301  of  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended  (47  Stat.  334; 
38  U.  S.  C.  512),  to  extend  the  pri\'ilege  of  renewing  expiring 
5-year-level  premium  war-risk  term-insurance  policies  for 
another  5-year  period. 

Public,  No.  159.  June  23,  1937,  amends  Veterans'  Regula- 
tion No.  1  (a),  part  n,  paragraph  I  (a),  governing  eligibility 
for  peacetime  service-connected  disability  or  death  in  line 
of  duty  to  provade  that  active  service,  including  service  for 
training  purposes,  performed  by  a  Reserve  officer  or  member 
of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy, 
or  Marine  Corps,  shall  be  considered  as  active  service  for 
the  purposes  of  granting  pension  under  part  11  of  Veterans' 
Regulation  No.  1  (a) ,  as  amended.  The  pension  caimot  be 
paid  concurrently  with  active-duty  pay  or  employees'  com.- 
pensation.  If  entitled  to  employees'  compensation,  it  is  nec- 
essary' for  the  eligible  to  elect  which  benefit  he  shall  receive. 
The  amendment  is  effective  June  15,  1933,  but  payment  of 
pension  is  effective  from  the  date  of  receipt  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  application  therefor  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment,  whichever  is  the  later. 

CAMPS    FOR    NXEDT    VETERANS 

Public,  No.  163,  June  28,  1937,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for  youthful  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  unemployed  and  in  need  of 
employment  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  war  veterans  and 
Indians.  Section  7  of  this  act  provides  for  enrollment  not  to 
exceed  300.000  at  any  time,  of  which  not  more  than  30.000 
may  be  war  veterans.  Section  8,  in  providing  that  enrollees 
shall  be  unmarried  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  23  years,  both  inclusive,  excepts 
war  veterans  and  certain  others  from  such  limitation.  In 
the  same  section  where  it  is  provided  tliat  reenrollments 
shall  not  exceed  a  total  term  of  2  years  war  veterans  and 
certain  others  are  excepted. 

Public,  No.  171.  June  28.  1937,  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act.  1938.  provides  for  a  total  appropriation  of 
$585,832,000;  for  administration,  medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary services.  $94,000,000;  for  printing  and  binding  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  $125,000;  for  the  payment  of  com- 


pensation, pension,  gratuities,  and  aliowancrs.  Including 
emergency  officers"  retirement  pay  and  annuities  accruing 
during  the  fiscal  year  1938.  or  prior  fiscal  years,  $400,955,000; 
for  military  and  naval  insurance  accruing  during  the  t^txad 
year  1938,  or  prior  fiscal  years.  $88,752,000;  for  adjusted  serv- 
ice and  dependent  pay,  $2,000,000. 

Public,  No.  288,  August  14,  1937.  amends  section  4  of  the 
Adjusted  Compensation  Payment  Act.  ir36,  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  ajiy  such  payment — including 
any  payment  heretofore  made — which,  under  the  law  of  the 
State  or  country  pursuant  to  which  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
veteran  would  be  distributed,  would  otherwise  escheat  to  such 
State  or  country,  shall  escheat  to  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

LIBERALIZES    COMPEWSATION    LAW 

Public,  No.  304.  August  16,  1937,  to  liberalize  the  jjrovisions 
of  existing  laws  governing  service-connected  beneflta  for 
World  War  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1  provides  that  compensation  to  a  widow,  child, 
or  children  of  a  deceased  World  War  veteran  under  Public, 
No.  484.  Seventy -third  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public,  No. 
844,  shall  not  be  denied  If  the  veteran  was  suffering  from  a 
service-connected  disability  of  20  percent  at  time  of  death. 
Heretofore  the  minimum  requirement  has  been  30  percent 
The  section  does  not  apply  to  a  widow  unless  a  child  wa» 
born  of  her  marriage  to  the  veteran. 

Section  2  amends  section  4  of  Public,  No.  484,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  so  as  to  permit  a  postmortem  finding  of 
service  connection.  A  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General 
(A-€8297;  Dec.  14,  1935)  precluded  such  determinations 
under  Public,  No.  484. 

INCKEASXS    DEATH   BKNZrm 

Subject  to  certain  limitations  which  will  hereafter  be 
noted,  section  3  provides  for  increases  in  rates  of  service- 
connected  death  compensation  as  follows:  For  widows  be- 
tween 50  and  65  years  of  age  an  increase  from  $35  to  $37.50 
a  month;  for  widows  over  65  an  increase  from  $40  to  $45  a 
month.  For  dependent  parents  an  increase  from  $20  to  $45 
a  month.  In  case  both  are  living,  the  rate  for  each  is  in- 
creased from  $15  to  $25  a  month.  If  a  deceased  veteran's 
dependent  is  receiving  compensation  and  Insurance  in  an 
amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion authorized  by  the  section,  the  increased  rate  is  not  ap- 
plicable. As  to  widows  and  children  the  total  compensation 
payable  may  not  exceed  $75  a  month. 

Section  4  defines  the  term  "widow  of  a  World  War  vet- 
eran." While  the  present  delimiting  marriage  date  of  July 
3,  1931,  is  retained,  a  new  provision  includes  a  widow  of  a 
World  War  veteran  regardless  of  the  date  of  marriage,  pro- 
vided a  child  was  born  of  such  marriage.  The  section  also 
provides  that  compensation  shall  not  be  payable  to  a  widow 
unless  there  was  continuous  cohabitation  with  the  veteran 
fiom  date  of  marriage  to  date  of  death,  except  where  there 
was  a  separation  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  widow. 

DEFINES    WAR    SESVICS 

Section  5  provides  that,  except  as  to  emergency  officers' 
retirement  pay,  reenLstment  after  November  11.  1918.  and 
before  July  2.  1921,  provided  there  was  service  diuing  World 
War  hostilities,  shall  be  considered  as  World  War  service 
under  the  laws  providing  benefits  for  World  War  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

Section  6  provides  that  deat^  ctanpensatkm  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  of  death  of  the  World  War  veteran  U 
claim  is  filed  within  1  jrear  after  death. 

Section  7  adds  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  312, 
to  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended,  provid- 
ing that  as  to  automatic  insurance,  yearly  renewable  term 
insurance,  and  United  States  Government  li^e  (converted) 
insurance  issued  prior  to  December  15.  1936,  the  permanent 
loss  of  the  use  of  botii  feet,  of  both  hands,  or  of  both  eyes,  or 
of  1  foot  and  1  hand,  or  of  1  foot  and  I  eye,  or  of  1  hand  and 
1  eye,  or  the  loss  of  hearing  of  both  ears  or  the  r^-ganic  loss  oT 
speech,  shall  be  deemed  total  permanent  disability  for  insur- 
ance purposes. 
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Veterans'  Administration,  $125,000;  lor  the  payment  of  com-     aoce  purposes. 
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noYTDn  rot  otrtiraom 
Section  8  frants  authority  to  he  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  to  the  depcrtder  is  of  an  Incompetent  reteran 
receiving  compensation  under  title  lU  of  the  act  of  March 
28  1934  (Public.  No.  141.  73d  Cong),  who  disappears,  the 
amount  of  compensation  paya)le  to  dependents  of  deceased 
veterans  who  die  from  war  ser/lce  connected  disabilities,  ex- 
cept that  payment  shall  not  ex  ;eed  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion payable  at  the  time  of  t*e  veteran's  disappearance.  A 
similar  provision  already  exists  with  reference  to  benefits 
payable  under  veterans'  reffula;lona  promulgated  pursuant  to 
Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  C  mgreas. 

Section  9  makes  the  penal  ard  forfeiture  provisions  relating 
t€i  pensions  and  compensation  contained  in  Public.  No.  2, 
84*veniy- third  Congresa.  applWabie  to  claims  for  compensa-   i 
Uon    under    Public.    No.    484,    Seventy-third    Congress,    as 
amended  by  Public,  No.  844.  Seventy -fourth  Congress,  and   , 
this  act. 

Public.  No.  338.  August  23.   L937,  extends  further  time  for   j 
naturaUiatlon  to  alien  veteran  of  the  World  War  under  the 
act  approved  May  25.  1932  i47  Stat.  165).  and  also  extends 
llie  .lame  privileges  to  certali  veterans  of  countries  allied 
with  the  United  SUtes  during  the  World  War. 

Public.  No.  354.  August  25.  1937.  Third  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act.  fiscal  year  1937.  appropriated  $8,713.25  for  pay- 
ment of  Judgments  and  authorized  claims  affecting  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmtrUstratlon. 

iMcmsAan  miiM-wui  bkncttts  | 

Public.  No.  355.  August  25.  1937.  granting  pensions  and  In- 
creases of  pensions  to  certain]  soldiers  who  served  in  the  In- 
dian Wars  from  1817  to  189*  and  for  other  purposes,  pro- 
vides increased  pensions  for  Indian  war  veterans  so  that  a 
Vfteran  aged  62  will  receive  25  per  month  in  place  of  the 
prior  rate  of  $20:  aged  68.  $3  5  In  place  of  the  prior  rate  of 
$:<0;  aged  72.  $45  In  place  of  the  prior  rate  of  $40;  aged  75. 
$55  In  place  of  the  prior  rate  of  $50.  The  measure  provides 
an  increase  from  $20  to  $55  p  'r  month  for  disability  in  place 
of  $20  to  $50  authoriied  under  prior  law.  There  Is  also  pro- 
vided a  pension  of  $72  per  month  for  Indian  war  veterans 
who  are  now  or  may  hereafte-  become,  on  account  of  age  or 
physical  or  mental  disability,  helpless  or  blind,  or  so  nearly 
helpless  or  blind  as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance 
of  another  person.  It  also  contains  a  limitation  that  an 
amount  In  excess  (rf  $50  per  month  shall  not  be  paid  to  any 
person  under  the  provisions  cf  the  measure  while  an  inmate 
of  the  United  SUtes'  Soldiers  Home  or  of  any  national  or 
Etate  soldiers'  home. 

fmnnit-'iB  rt* rwmtm  claims 
Public.  No.  357.  August  25,  1 W7.  to  afford  protection  of  pen- 
sion beneflu  to  peacetime  viterans  placed  on  the  pension 
rolls  after  March  19.  1933,  and  for  other  purposes,  cancels 
Piirairraph  X  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10.  as  amended. 
That  paragraph  contained  res  .rictive  provisions  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  a  person  holding  an  ofBce  or  position,  ap- 
pointive or  elective,  imder  thi  United  States  Government,  or 
tlie  muzxlcip*!  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
under  any  corporation,  the  majority  of  s*ock  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  United  States.  This  act  has  the  effect  of  elim- 
inating what  may  be  conslde  '«d  a  discrimination  which  ex- 
isted In  favor  of  veterans  ox;  the  rolls  on  March  19.  1933. 
analnat  members  of  the  Regu:  ar  Establishment  placed  on  the 
rolls  originally  under  the  ve  erans  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  President  pursuant  ts  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third 
ConfTtM.  March  M.  1933.  Tte  paragraph  had  become  almost 
inoperable  as  a  result  of  legii  latlon  enacted  by  the  Congress 
subsequent  to  March  20.  1933 

Public.  No.  434.  Seventy-flf  h  Congress,  third  session,  Peb- 
rxmrj  24.  1938,  provides— 

That  tht  Attorney  Oencrml  of  he  United  StatM  la  herebv  luthor- 
Died  to  agTM  to  a  judfmtnt  to  iw  r«nder«<l  by  the  pretldtng  ]udg« 
or  tiM  I7nlt«<l  8U(«s  court  b«Ttn ;  Jurudlctlon  of  the  cMe,  purnuimt 
ic  compromla*  approTtd  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  upon  the  recom- 
B^«nd•Uon  of  the  UnJt«d  8tat«  ittorney  charged  with  th<  deffniw, 
upon  lueh  urmi  and  for  tuau  within  th«  amount  claimed  to  be 
ntiyabl*.  ta  any  eun  brought  unc  »r  the  provlalon*  of  the  World  War 
V«terana'  Act.  1934.  aa  amended,  on  a  contract  of  yearly,  renewable 
term  iniurance  which  may  be   qow  pending  or  hereafter  mmy  be 


nied.  and  the  Admlnistrnt.  r  rf  Vptprans'  Affairs  I*  hereby  author- 
ized and  dirpctpd  to  make  piivnirnls  in  acoorclancf  with  any  such 
udgment  Proiidrd.  Tli;tt.  llie  Ccmpiroller  General  of  the  United 
[states  13  hereby  authortz.-d  and  rtirectod  to  al.ow  credit  In  the 
accounts  of  di.ibursintj  ^  fflcern  of  the  Ve'rrnns'  Administration  for 
111!  payments  of  insurince  made  in  accordance  with  any  such  Judg- 
ment: Proiided  lurther.  That  all  >>uch  judgmeuti  shall  constitute 
iSnal  settlement  of  the  rluim  and  no  appeal  therefrom  shall  be 
liuthorized. 

Public.  No.  440.  March  5.  1938.  First  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act,  fiscal  year  1938.  carried  certain  minor  Items  under 
ludRments  in  authorized  claims  affecting  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Public,  No.  494,  April  26.  1938.  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  certain  military  reservations  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco.  and  for 
other  purposes."  provides  for  the  transfer  from  the  War  De- 
partment to  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  23  acres  of  the 
Fort  Milcy  'Calif.'  Military  Reservation. 

Public.  No.  510,  May  13,  1938,  est;ibli.shed  the  11th  day  of 
November  in  each  year  as  a  legal  holiday  and  to  be  known  as 
Armistice  Day. 

Public,  No  514,  May  13,  1938,  has  two  general  purposes,  viz. 
to  liberali7.e  the  provisions  of  Public,  No.  484,  Seventy-third 
Congress.  June  28.  1934.  as  amended,  and  to  prescribe  a 
definition  of  the  term  "widow  of  a  World  War  veteran." 
i.iDCJALi/rs  wiD<:)W  s  rrNSiONS 
Srctlon  1  amends  section  1  of  Public.  No.  484.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  requisite  degree  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability from  20  percent  to  10  percent  and  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation which  bars  payment  of  compensation  to  a  widow  unless 
a  child  was  born  of  her  marriage  to  the  veteran. 

Section  2  amends  section  4  of  Public.  No.  484,  by  changing 
the  degree  of  disability  from  20  percent  or  more  to  10  percent 
or  more  to  conform  with  the  amendment  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act.  The  time  requirement  as  to  filing  proof  of 
degree  of  disability  and  ev. donee  as  to  service  connection  is 
also  eliminated.  These  sections  pertain  to  payment  of  death 
compensation  to  widows  and  childien  where  at  the  time  of 
death  of  a  World  War  veteran  from  a  non-service-connected 
catise  he  was  In  receipt  of  compensation,  pension,  or  retired 
pay  for  a  service-connected  disability  of  the  reqtiired  degree. 
Section  3.  which  incorp urates  the  second  general  piUTXDse 
of  the  act.  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  the  laws  admini.stered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  term  widow  of  a  World  War  veteran" 
shall  mean  a  woman  who  was  married  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act  to  the  person  who  served.  This  section 
contains  the  following  provisions  cf  the  prior  law,  section  4 
of  Public.  No.  304,  Sev^-nty-flfth  Congress.  August  16,  1937: 
<  1  >  Provisions  governing  proof  of  marriage,  except  that  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
time  thereof  will  no  longer  be  for  application;  (2)  the  reqtiire- 
ment,  as  to  the  widow  cf  continuous  cohabitation  with  the 
ptTson  who  served  from  date  of  marriage  to  date  of  death, 
except  where  there  was  a  separation  which  was  due  to  the 
misconduct  of.  or  procured  by.  the  person  who  served,  wllh- 
out  the  fault  of  the  widow;  and  (3»  denial  of  compensation 
to  a  widow  who  has  remarried  either  once  or  more  than  once, 
and  where  compt'nsation  is  properly  discontinued  by  reason 
of  remarriage  it  shall  not  thereafter  be  recommenced. 

Section  4  repeals  sections  1  and  4  of  Public,  No.  304,  Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress.  The  repeal  of  section  1,  Public,  No. 
304.  was  indicated  in  view  of  the  liberalized  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  act,  The  repeal  of  section  4  of  Public.  No. 
204,  effected  uniformity  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  "widow  of  a  World  War  veteran"  by  eliminating  the 
provision  permitting  payment  of  benefits  to  widows  who 
rr.arrled  the  veteran  after  July  3.  1031.  where  a  child  was 
born  of  that  marruige,  Tlus  principle  pertaining  to  the 
birth  of  a  child,  as  enacted  in  Public,  No,  304,  was  an  Inno- 
vation in  the  laws  granting  benefits  to  widows  of  veterans. 
ILf;  presence  in  the  act  of  August  16,  1937,  although  a  liber- 
alization at  that  time  because  of  the  then  fixed  1931  mar- 
riage date,  was  demonstrated  to  be  a  rule  of  exclusion  as  to 
other  cases  considered  equally  meritorious.  The  act  extends 
the  marriage  date  to  May  13,  1938,  for  all  World  War  cases. 
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TO  IMFaOVX  FACTUnXS 

Public,  No.  534,  May  23,  1938.  Independent  OfBces  Appro- 
priation Act.  1939.  provided  a  total  appropriation  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  $547.917300.  This  appropria- 
tion is  made  of  the  following  items:  $93,000,000  for  various 
administrative  expenses,  including  repairs,  alterations  or  im- 
provement of  existing  facilities;  $112,500  for  printing  and 
binding:  $410,000,000  for  compensation,  pensions.  gratuiUes, 
and  allowances,  including  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay 
and  annuities;  $40,055,000  for  military  and  naval  insurance; 
$250,000  for  adjusted  service  and  dependent  pay;  $4,500,000 
for  construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities. 

Section  5  oX  this  act  provides  as  follows: 

Sac.  5.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In  this  act  or 
authorized  hereby  to  be  expended  atmll  be  uaed  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation of  any  otncer  or  employee  of  the  Qovernment  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  agency  the  majority  of  the  atock  of  which 
Is  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whoee  post  of 
duty  la  In  continental  United  State*  unleae  such  penon  la  a  cltl- 
aei»  of  the  United  States,  or  a  person  lu  the  servioe  of  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  who  being  eligible 
for  cltteenshlp  haa  fUed  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a 
cltlaen  or  who  owea  allegiance  to  the  Unitad  States. 

BTAinSH   WAB   TTTEXANa   IlfCHZASKD 

Public.  No.  541,  May  24,  1938,  provides  for  increase  of 
service  pension  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses  of  Spanish 
War  to  $60  when  65  years  of  age  and  $100  per  month  where 
helpless  or  blind,  requiring  regular  aid  and  attendance. 
Pertains  only  to  cases  with  90  days'  service  or,  if  less  than 
90  days,  where  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  line  of 
duty. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  Public,  541.  Seventy-fifth 
Congress — H.  R.  5030 — it  is  necessary  for  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  Boxer 
Rebellion  to  file  claim  for  benefits  thereunder  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  law  in  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Form 
526,  as  revised  March  1938,  has  been  prescribed  as  the  form 
to  be  used  in  those  instances  where  the  veterans  have  not 
already  filed  formal  applications  for  service  pension  and  are 
not  now  receiving  benefits.  In  the  instances  where  this 
form  is  necessary,  the  veterans  may  omit  answers  to  ques- 
tions 6,  7  (a),  7  fc),  and  8  of  the  form,  as  these  questions 
are  not  germane  to  the  determination  of  their  entitlement 
under  the  new  law. 

Where  the  veterans  have  filed  formal  applications  for 
sen'ice  pensions  and  are  now  receiving  benefits,  which  will 
be  the  facts  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  file  formal  applications  for  the  increased 
rates  of  pension  provided  by  Public,  541.  Seventy -fifth 
Congress,  and  any  requests  in  writing  signed  by  the  veterans 
or  in  their  behalf,  signifying  an  intention  to  apply  for  in- 
creased pension,  will  suffice  as  valid  claims. 

If  the  vTteran  desires  to  file  a  claim  for  the  rate  for  aid 
and  attendance  provided  by  Public,  541,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  accompany  his  claim 
with  the  statement  of  his  attending  physician,  describing 
his  present  physical  condition,  or,  if  such  a  statement  is 
not  available,  the  statements  of  two  disinterested  parties 
familiar  with  the  facts,  describing  from  their  observation  his 
physical  condition. 


Activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Western 

New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
rriday.  June  10. 195i 

Mr.  BEITER.    Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  1«  Interested  in  the 
activities  of  the  various  bureaus  and  agencies  making  up 


the  F^ederal  Government,  but  yery  few  people  are  familiar 
with  the  accomplishments  of  these  agencies  as  they  affect 
their  own  particular  oommuxuty.  The  Federal  Qovernment 
plays  a  dominant  role  today  in  all  community  matters  when 
so  many  public  schools  and  civic  improvement  projects  are 
made  possible  through  the  aid  of  Federal  funds.  Taxes  are 
paid  by  the  average  citizen  rather  grudgingly  and  gov- 
ernment is  undoubtedly  the  poorest  of  aU  salesmen.  How- 
ever, the  capital  investment  we  maintain  in  oiu-  Qovernment 
does  pay  dividends,  and  the  money  spent  in  public  Improve- 
ment provides  for  community  growth.  expcMision,  and  the 
strengthening  of  real  property  values. 

The  current  work  of  the  Qovernment  Departments  as  It 
afTecta  New  York  State  and  the  county  of  Erie,  a  part  of 
which  comprises  my  congressional  district,  is  reviewed  here, 
and  I  believe  the  dividends  are  obvious. 

arvEx  AND  UAaaoi  uipaovEKSNT  work 

As  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  I  liave  endeavored  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
activities  of  the  Army  engineers  in  connection  with  river 
and  harbor  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo.  Maintenance 
operations  at  Buffalo  Harbor,  carried  out  by  Qovernment 
plant  and  by  contract  in  the  restoration  of  the  21 -foot  depth 
in  the  outer  harbor,  and  in  the  BuHalo  River  and  Buffalo 
Ship  Canal,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $119,216. 
of  which  $40,000  was  from  contributed  funds.  The  Black 
Rock  Lock  and  the  Ferry  Street  Bridge  were  operated  and 
maintained  during  the  fiscal  year  193&-37  at  a  cost  of  $65,449. 
With  emergency  relief  funds  contract  operations  were  in 
progress  In  enlargement  of  the  channel,  the  cost  thereof 
during  the  year  amounting  to  $1,409,378,  and  was  completed 
July  8.  1937.  In  addition,  maintenance  operations  In  the 
Niagara  River  and  Government  plant  amounted  to  $4,924. 
The  pending  War  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act, 
which  carries  funds  for  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor 
work  during  the  fiscal  year  1939,  will  permit  the  imdcr- 
taking  of  new  work  In  Buffalo  Harbor  to  deepen  the  south 
end  of  the  harbor  to  23  feet.  The  total  contemplated  cost  of 
maintenance  on  the  Buffalo  Harbor,  Black  Rock  Channel, 
and  Tonawanda  Harbor,  and  Niagara  River,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939  is  estimated  at  $218,000. 

GOVERNMENT   CONTEACTS   FOB   AIKPLANE8   AND    PARTS   PLACED  IN    BUITAIO 

Contracts  for  airplanes  and  parts  placed  with  firms  in 
Buffalo  by  the  Federal  Government  during  the  period  be- 
ginning May  29,  1937,  and  ending  May  26,  1938.  amouubed 
to  $2,378,558.98. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROCRAM 

Vocational  education  programs  in  the  Forty-first  Congres- 
sional District  include  three  fields — agriculture,  trade  and 
industry,  and  hcwne  economics.  Federal  participation  in 
agriculture  education  at  Alden  High  School  amounted  to 
$698.57  and  at  the  Akron  High  School  to  $345.  Trade  and  in- 
dustry vocational  education  benefits  amounted  to  $57,616.01. 
This  included  Federal  participation  in  part-time  trade  exten- 
sion and  trade  preparatory  classes  at  Burgaid.  Peckham. 
Seneca,  and  technical  vocational  education  high  schools, 
amounting  to  $5,359.75.  and  part-time  general  continuation 
classes,  both  at  the  boys  and  girls  continuation  schools, 
amoimting  to  $6,384.12.  It  includes  also  all-day  classes  at 
the  boys'  vocational  school.  Burgard  Vocational.  Emerson 
Vocational.  Girls'  Vocational,  McKlntey  Vocational,  and 
Seneca  Vocational  I-Ugh  Schools,  amoimting  to  $45,872.14. 
Federal  contributions  in  home  economics  vocational  evening 
classes,  amounting  to  $2,069.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Vocational  Education  participated  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  teacher  training  in  Buffalo  schools,  contributing 
$9,889.26. 

vrrzaAira'  SENmra 

As  of  April  30,  1938,  there  were  8,625  World  War  veterans 
having  service-connected  disabilities,  1,101  with  non-service- 
connected  disabilities,  and  170  Regular  Establishment  vet- 
erans who  were  formerly  classified  as  World  War,  leceivlng 
compensation  or  pension  benefits  through  the  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
regional  office,  the  majority  of  whom  are  residents  of  Brie 
County. 
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LABOI   COMCTLX*TT<  IK    WOUC  t 

Duiir«  the  nrst  10  months  of  ihe  fiscal  year  1937-38  the 
concUiat'on  service  of  the  Departnent  of  Labor  handJed  end 
dlspoi'ed  of  37  labor  disputes  In  varied  Industries  in  Bullaio 
tnvohtng  31.851  workem. 

NIC II WAT  »Ki>  omjiom-cMoiMjna   r«oj»CT«,  i«i«  coowtt 

Hlsfiway  and  irade-closslng  projects  In  Erie  County  pro- 
framrripd  by  the  Federal  OovemmBnt  since  July  1,  1933,  as  of 
April  JO.  1938,  amount  to  an  estimi  ited  total  cost  of  $«.349,184. 
of  which  85.259,434  la  federally  cantrlbuted.  These  inchide 
plans  approved  for  projects  not  yet  under  construction  and 
projects  programmed  for  which  jlans  are  not  vet  approved, 
m  ad.lition  to  projects  already  completed  and  those  under 
construction.  Included  in  this  Hit  are  the  Walden-Hariem 
trade  crossing  at  Cheektowaga  and  the  Transit  Road  grade 
crossing  at  Deprw.  I 

COIXKTTOIfS  01    TAXn 

Re<  'Ipts  from  Income  taxes  In  he  Buffalo  area  amounted 
to  |3:!,3«5.744  22  for  the  fiscal  jear  ended  June  30.  1937, 
117,219,788.70  of  this  amount  collected  from  corporations 
and  |il5,145.9S5S2  from  indivldiials.  Excess- profits  taxes 
amounted  to  1415,055.66.  Unjust  enrichment  taxes  under 
title  111  of  the  revenue  act  brought  M2.072.46  In  collections 
In  Bdffalo  and  Erie  County,  while  taxes  on  capital  stock 
amouiued  to  82,158,654  02.  Other  taxes  collected  were  eaUte 
levies  on  trarwfer  of  estates  of  dscedenu  In  the  amount  of 
12,9 Hi, 706 .29.  and  In  gift  taxes  repjesenting  transfers  of  prop- 
erty ty  gift  amounting  to  8261.887  35.  The  total  collections 
frotn  these  specified  source*  amoiinted  to  838.116,050. 

MAT10MAL  »V*M*V  O'   STAMOAKM 

Renearch  work  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  aldtrd  industry  in 
the  Eluflalo  area.  RMcarch  on  nasties,  rayon,  leather,  and 
the  metals  and  alloys  Is  of  particular  Importance  to  Amis  in 
BufTao.  It  Is  also  believed  that  tne  aviation  Industry  hais  or 
will  tienefll  very  materially  from  [studies  which  this  Bureau 
Is  cairylng  out  on  aircraft  materials.  Tests  have  been  con- 
ducteil  during  the  past  year  on  various  articles  and  products 
for  the  New  York  Department  of  Hospttallzatlon,  th«  State 
department  of  public  works,  the 
varlotia  private  firms.  Including 
Spencer  Lens  Co..  the  National  Aniline  li  Chemical  Co..  the 
Buffalo- Niagara  Electric  Corporitlon,  the  Marlln -Rockwell 
CorpiTatlon,  and  othm.  At  the  request  of  the  city  ofBclals. 
the  Bureau  reviewed  In  detail  thf  proposed  building  cod«  for 
Buffalo  and  made  certain  suggestions  so  as  to  bring  It  In 
harm<Niy  with  the  best  current  practice.  The  Bureau  has 
cooperated  With  a  number  of  Builftlo  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors. II nd  oonsuman  in  bringing  at  out  agreements  on  satlgfac- 
tory  iktAOdarda  of  quality  which  are  th«n  published  by  th«* 
BuTMiu  for  tha  benefit  of  all  eonierned.  An  Important  duty 
of  the  Bureau  is  tht  teaUng  of  neighing  and  measuring  de- 
vice*, elactrical  InstrumanU,  ihi  irmometers,  and  so  forth. 
■tmplifUd  praotloa  recoounendaii  ma  have  bean  adopted  cov- 
trlng  variuua  articles  and  products,  in  which  numerous  Buf- 
falo nrtna  and  hoapitals  iiava  coobarated,  Tesu  and  invtwtl- 
galious  which  have  bstn  conduclad  have  been  of  direct  or 
lndin*ct  benefit  to  many  tndividui  la,  firms,  and  public  officials 
in  ihK  county. 

(nru4AM  roMsrairAnoN  caaM 

At  the  priMini  time  It  Is  asturattd  that  brtwetn  800  and 
400  boyi  from  th*  l^3rty•Arst  Coigreaslonal  District  art  en- 
rottod  in  th«  Ovilian  ConsarvatJbn  Corps,  with  naw  enroll- 
mantit  to  takt  plaoa  July  1. 

MOMS   lI'IWlfM'  UMM    coaeoaATKMf 

Fstir  thousand  nlna  hundred  i  nd  seventy-one  loans  were 
rtflnancad  in  Irla  County  by  thi  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration, amounting  to  llB.MS.Ilk.  u  of  April  30.  1938,  The 
Fidtriil  Ham«  Loan  BanJt  Board  naa  approved  the  acceptance 
of  an  sppllcatlaa  for  tht  ftderalMUon  of  one  Federal  savings 
and  kian  aaeoelaUon  In  Buffalo  and  approval  has  been  given 
for  th«  Inwramw  of  threa  State  e  urtered  aaKWlatlons. 
wsasL  woosuM  ABi  ctmnaATioti 

IfoctcmlMtlon  and  repair  notei  aeotpCad  by  the  P.  R.  A. 
for  tiiiurance  la  En$  County  nu  nber  O.OM  and  amount  to 


University  of  BuiTalo,  and 
the  Buffalo  Bolt  Co..  the 


82.533.645.99.  Mortgages  accf'ptod  for  insurance — new-hcme 
buying  and  new-home  consiruction — number  808  and  amount 
to  13.968.465. 

rE)nUL    EMCTOFNCT    ADMINl.STRATinN    OT    PVIILTC    WORKS 

For  non-FPderal  proji^rts  in  thr  Pnrty-flrst  CongrevSslonal 
District  the  P  W  A  has  allotted  $13,362,560.  consisting  of 
$8,624,283  In  grants  and  $4  738  277  in  Intorcst-bearlng  loans 
for  14  projects,  estlma'cd  to  cost  $20,680,908.  Of  the  14  proj- 
ecta  11  projects,  estimated  to  cost  $4,810,808.  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  remaining  3  proJect.s,  estimated  to  cost 
$15,870,000,  are  under  con.struction  Fr)r  Prderal  projects  the 
Public  Works  Admini.stratinn  ha.s  made  grants  of  $5,038,389 
for  21  projects,  all  but  one  of  which  have  been  completed 
In  addition  to  the  projects  mrntioned  above  the  P,  W.  A. 
alio' ted  $4,755,000  for  construction  of  the  Kenfleld  housing 
project  in  Erie  County,  which  has  since  been  tranhfen-ed  to 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 

Non-Pederal  projects  already  completed  include  school  ad- 
ditions at  Akron,  Aldon,  Clarence,  Eggortsvllle,  and  SnyUer, 
wlt^i  two  at  BufTalo,  a  storm  sower,  also  a  police  station  and 
office  building  in  Buffaln,  and  a  creek-improvement  project 
In  tie  village  of  Sloan  Non-Pcderal  projects  under  construc- 
tion include  Iho  large  .sewer  project  in  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
the  new  Jail  building  in  BufTuiu,  and  a  school  at  Clarence 
Center 

Federal  projects  already  completed  for  which  the  Oovem- 
merit  pays  the  entire  cost  number  20  and  amount  to  $4,876,- 
769  Buildings  In  this  category  were  constructed  in  Erie 
County  and  BufTalo,  including  Buffalo  Harbor  and  the 
Niagara  River,  I»roJtct«  inciutlf  buUding.s  for  radio  facili- 
ties, depot  addition  for  ihf  Ughlhouse  Service,  and  the 
mai'lne  hospital,  m  addition  to  expi'ndltures  for  aircraft, 
aircraft-plant  improvi-nient,  liuinthwiiy  repair,  highways, 
protective  piers,  and  so  forth,  Und«'r  con.Htructlon  at  pres- 
ent Is  a  building  for  seaplanes  and  equipment  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Service, 

I',  is  estimated  that  the  monthly  employment  for  these 
projects  amounted  to  2.141  workerst  on  Federal  projects  and 
4,561  workers  on  non-Frdrral  projects, 

WORKM    mOORtJtS    AOMINInTHAnOM 

Expenditures  from  Fi'deral  fund.s  for  projects  operated  by 
the  Works  Progress  Adminl.siralion  In  Erie  County  amounted 
to  135,717,052  through  March  31,  1038  These  projects  in- 
clude remodeling  of  the  Broadway  Auditorium,  erection  of 
the  stadium,  grading  and  expansion  of  the  BufTalo  Airport, 
redecorating  public -.school  bulldinu.s,  und  construction  of  a 
number  of  swimming  rx)ols  and  recreational  grounds,  rcsur- 
fscing  highways  and  laying  of  lateral  .sewers  throughout  the 
Foity-flrst  Congre-H-slonal  l^l.strict.  Employment  amounted 
to  15,000  workers  during  p«-!ik  periods 

NKW    liOVUtNUt.NT    ItUIl.niNOM 

rnirlng  the  p«'riod  frotn  July  1,  1036,  to  May  I,  1938,  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Tiea«ury  I>parUm'nt  allotted 
8718,813.47  for  the  new  BufTalo  courthouse,  In  addition, 
repairs  to  th«  BufTalo  cuiitomhoute  were  made  al  a  cost  of 
$827  76,  and  the  BufTalo  Murine  Himpital  was  remodeled  at 
a  cost  of  86.476  41  llir  HufTalo  PohI  OfTlce  Building  was 
ext-inded,  remodeled,  and  repuiied,  with  exp^ndiiures  for 
thif.  work  amounting  to  $00,1)11  2ft  TTie  Dftpartmcnl  has 
alMi  purcha*rd  n  site  for  the  new  Lancaslrr  post  ofTlce  and 
sllf'lted  funds  for  a  new  building  to  cost  nome  $80,000. 
While  an  allotment  has  bren  mude  fur  the  new  post-offlce 
building  in  r>i>rw,  no  arluwl  fumls  have  l>ren  expended  to 
date  Construction  is  exixnled  to  fiiart  In  the  next  few 
wei'ks, 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  leasing  In  Erie  County. 
for  temporary  and  permanent  agencies,  Including  the  Post 
OfTlce  I>partment,  304.388  s(iuare  feet  at  an  annual  rental 
of  .1159.918.37. 

ixrosTi  *Kt>  iMKitT»    itrrrAio  arsa 

Actlvltlee  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  the  Buffalo  area 
during  the  year  1937  Include  information  concerning  the  total 
value  of  exports  through  the  BufTalo  district,  which  aggre- 
gated IIOS.365.133.  while  imports  were  valued  at  $95,863,448, 
on  which  $11,159,133  was  collected  as  duties. 
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roartaw  traox  as  rr  aftbcts  bottauj  awo  adjaccnt  TKmsrTowT 
Foreign  trade  is  an  important  factor  in  the  economic  life 
of  Buffalo  and  the  adjacent  territory.  The  following  flirures 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  give  some  Indlaitlon 
of  the  volume  of  that  business,  although  they  probably  under- 
e.stlmate  the  value  of  exports,  some  of  which  are  shipped  via 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  and  are  recorded  as  exports 
from  New  York  City. 
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Since  1932  foreign  trade  at  Buffalo  has  increased,  and  in 
1037  amounted  to  twice  the  value  of  such  trade  in  1032. 
This  rise  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  Unprovemenl  In 
economic  conditions  during  that  period  and  in  part  to  the 
trade-agreements  program  which  has  been  Instrumental  in 
stimulating  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Impor- 
tant concessions  In  foreign  countries  have  been  seemed 
through  this  program  for  agricultural  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States.  Increased  foreign  trade  operates 
to  stimulate  business  In  the  port  of  Buffalo  and  to  create 
additional  employment  for  those  engaged  in  the  handling, 
storage,  oi^d  transportation  of  export  and  import  com- 
modities. 

CNrntD  sTATis  GUASOS  svrrALO's  rooo  rrAiniABoa 

Enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  other  acta 
coming  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  resulted  In  safeguarding  the  food 
and  drugs  manufactured  in  Buffalo  and  Eile  County  and 
those  articles  imported  for  consumption  and  use  In  that 
territory,  A  complaint  made  by  a  citizen  of  Buffalo  to  the 
Buffalo  station  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  during 
the  past  year  resulted  in  the  embargo  of  some  2.000  cases  of 
chill  sauce  manufactured  by  a  New  Jersey  manufacturer  and 
the  recall  of  ouf.standlng  shljwnents  of  the  product  made  by 
this  manufacturer.  A  Jar  of  the  chill  sauce  purchased  by 
the  Buffalo  complainant  was  found  to  contain  small  plcce-s 
of  metal  In  the  nature  of  filings  or  borings. 

This  department  prevented  illness  and  death  In  the  Buffalo 
terrltoiy  by  the  seizure  of  eveiT  bottle  of  so-called  elixir  of 
sulphanilamide  within  the  territory  of  the  Buffalo  station, 
manufactured  and  distributed  by  a  southern  pharmaceutical 
house,  which  had  resulted  In  widespread  cases  of  poisoning. 
Including  93  deatlw  in  other  part*  of  the  country.  Bottles 
shipped  Into  Buffalo  were  sciited  before  a  single  dose  had 
been  used. 

The  activities  of  this  d»»pai1ment  resulted  In  some  160 
seizures  during  this  past  year  in  tlie  Buffalo  HtAt,lon  of  food 
and  drug  products  which  were  found  to  be  unfit  for  con- 
sumption or  use. 

st.T'M  n.rAKA»rri 

Tlie  United  Rtates  Housing  Authority  has  recently  allotted 
to  the  city  of  Buffalo  $8,643,000  for  low-rent  housing  and 
slum  clearance  A  project  will  be  erected  on  the  site  known 
as  Lakevlew,  embracing  30.6  acres  bounded  by  Jersey  Street 
on  the  north,  Hudson  ntreet  on  the  south.  Lakevlew  and 
Itrnton  Avenues  on  the  east,  and  Erie  Canal  on  the  west, 
In  the  Forty-first  Congressional  District,  Th$  project  will 
contain  696  dwelling  unite,  and  the  rents  will  average  iibout 
$3  75  per  room  per  month.  On  the  site  at  present  are  48 
one-family  houses,  all  of  which  are  Judged  l/»  be  substandard, 
Tliese  structures  will  be  razed,  along  with  about  660  slum 
dwellings  In  other  parta  of  the  city,  to  meet  the  equivalent 
demolition  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Bteagall  Houalng  Act, 

Additional  appropriations  for  slum  clearance  Jtift  made  will 
probably  result  In  two  other  projects  for  Buffalo,  ProixMed 
plans  call  for  a  $1,300,000  project  In  the  Negro  district. 

■AifK  Dceoarrs  iirstniaD 

In  the  city  of  BufTalo  there  are  seven  banks  iniured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  depo«lt«  aa  of 


December  31,  1937.  of  $310,000,000,  For  Erie  County  as  a 
whole.  Including  the  city  of  Buffalo,  there  are  38  of  these 
Insured  banks  with  deposits  as  of  December  31.  1937.  aggre- 
gating $344,000,000.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  more  than 
98  percent  of  all  deiwsitors  are  fully  protected  by  Insurance, 
and  43  percent  of  all  deposits  are  Insured.  These  figures  are 
fairly  representative  of  Erie  County,  although  the  percent 
of  Injured  deposits  would  be  somewhat  higher. 


O-MEN     MAINTAIN     omci     IN     BtTFTAIX)     rOB     rKOTBCTTON     OT    WEBTTBW 

MIW    TOUC    CTTIBSNS 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  maintains  a  field 
office  in  Buffalo,  operating  under  100  Federal  statutes,  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Kidnaping  Act,  the  Extortion  Act.  the 
National  Bank  Robbery  Act.  the  White  Slave  Traffic  Act.  the 
National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Act.  crimes  on  Government  res- 
ervations, bankruptcy  frauds,  theft  from  Interstate  shipment, 
and  others. 

KBCONSTRUCTION    I'lNANCC    COSeOKATTON    LOAN* 

Tii'enty-one  borrowers  received  loans  from  the  R.  F.  C. 
In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  amounting  to  $17384.651,58.  and  12 
borrowers  In  the  county  of  Erie  outside  of  Buffalo  received 
loans  amounting  to  $2,311,773,50  during  the  period  from 
February  2.  1933.  to  March  31,  1938. 

AMKBICAN    RED  C*0«U   ArnVmiS 

The  Buffalo  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  embraces 
a  population  of  783,664.  The  chapter  functions  under  a 
board  of  directors  with  an  executive  secretary  and  15  paid 
workers  on  the  staff.  Its  program  consists  of  home  service, 
civilian  home  service,  public  health  nursing,  home  hygiene, 
first  aid  and  llfrsavlng.  Junior  Red  Cross,  Braille,  hospital 
service,  motor  corps,  production,  disaster,  preparedness,  first 
aid  on  the  highway,  and  home  and  farm  accident  prevention. 
Contributions  In  the  Buffalo  area  to  national  disaster  relief 
funds  covered  $69,394  56  In  1986  for  spring  floods  and 
$215,210.21  for  the  Ohio  flood  of  19S7.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-three  llfeaavinR  certlflcates  were  Issued  during  the 
year  1986-87  to  Buffalonlans  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  Buf- 
falo chapter  has  an  enrollment  of  63,731  members.  Fifty- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  flfly-slx  dollars  and  fifty-five 
cents  was  expended  by  the  Buffalo  chapter  during  1936-37 
for  local  purposes, 

rASM  nuDrr  ADMTWirmATiON  AcnvrTits 

During  the  ix'rlod  from  May  1.  1933,  through  December 
31,  1937,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  which  serves 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Land  Bank  Commisjiloner 
made  530  leans  In  the  amount  of  $1,167,600  In  Erie  County, 
N,  Y.  Of  lhe.se  loaiw  229.  In  the  amount  of  $577  800,  were 
Federal  land-bank  loans  and  301  in  the  amount  of  $589,800 
were  U\i\d  Bank  Commissioner  loans  A  very  Iaivx 
proportion  of  the  farm-mortgage  loans  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral l(ind  bnnkh  and  the  land  Bank  Commissioner  hah  been 
uw'd  to  reflnance  morlgaB«»  wid  short-term  loans  held  by 
commercial  banks  and  Insurance  companies  to  pay  taxes  and 
to  pay  other  miscellaneous  types  of  Indebtedness  ThcM* 
funds  have  not  only  relic vcd  the  situation  so  far  as  tli« 
Individual  farmer  was  concerned  but  have  served  U>  liquidate 
nlow  and  distressed  assets  held  by  creditors  and  thus  in- 
directly to  aid  business  in  every  part  of  the  county, 

All  Federal  land  bunk  and  land-bank  commUnloner  bor- 
rowers hove  benefited  from  the  temporary  reduclkm  of  tn- 
ter(flit  rates  on  their  loans  which  Coniress  provided  to  asulst 
them  during  the  emergency  period,  Federal  land-bank  bor- 
rowers through  national  farm  loan  aaioclatlons  are  now  re- 
quired to  pay  only  S'li  percent,  while  borrowers  from  th« 
land-bank  commissioner  pay  4  perctfnt. 

Through  the  production  credit  lytttm  establlihed  under 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1938  the  farmers  In  Erie  County 
who  have  a  sound  basis  for  credit  have  been  able  to  obtain 
short-term  loam  on  a  bunlneti  basis  it  a  rate  of  B  percent. 
Loans  made  by  production  credit  aatodatlona  are  discounted 
by  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks. 

As  a  part  of  Its  emergency  aid  to  agrtctilturc,  Congress 
has  made  funds  available  for  emergency  loans  to  fanners 
for  crop  production,  the  purchase  of  feed  for  livestock  and 
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similar  purposes.  Prom  January  I.  1933.  through  December 
81.  1937.  215  loans  In  the  amount  jf  $32,440  have  been  mede 
in  Erif}  County.  An  additional  axiount  of  $4,833  to  34  bor- 
rowers was  loaned  during  1934  Kid  193S  from  the  drought 
relief  ippropriation. 

In  BuffaJo  28  P>edeTal  credit  unions  have  been  chartered 
up  to  IDecember  31.  1937.  On  the  uune  date  the  26  reiMrting 
credit  unions  in  Buffalo  had  a  nembership  of  5.824  and  a 
toUJ  ihare  balance  of  $223,922.  These  credit  unions  have 
made  7,523  loans  to  members  in  t^e  amount  of  $667,925  from 
organisation  through  December  ll.  1937.  Of  these  loans, 
3.629  in  the  amount  of  $215,402  wpre  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  1937. 

AaUCtTLTTTKAL   AOJVtTUtm 

Under  the  1937  agricultural  conservation  program.  096 
applications  for  payment  have  leen  submitted  from  Erie 
County,  while  the  total  expenditures  in  the  county,  includ- 
ing local  administrative  expenses 
farmers  applying  for  payment  for 
agricultural  resources,  for  the 
amount  to  $75,893. 


AOUCVLTrmAL    BtTSMilON    WO«K 


Extension  work  in  Erie  County 


slsting  of  a  county  agent  and  an  aaiistant,  a  hcme-demonstra 
tion  aKent  and  an  assistant,  and  a  4-H  club  agent.  The  city 
of  Buffalo  also  employs  two  urban  home-demonstration 
agents  who  are  members  of  the  SU  ,te  extension  staff.  County 
agents  cooperate  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
btration  In  informing  farmers  ax>ut  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program.  In  this  program  1.202  farmers  in  Erie 
Count:/  cooperated,  representing 
home- demonstration  work  the  agsnts  report  work  was  con- 
ducted in  35  communities  In  coopejation  with  the  Erie  County 
Home  Bureau,  with  1.546  women 
volunteer  local  leaders  assisted  Ih  emergency  work  during 
the  flood  in  the  village  of  Lancas  «r  in  June  1937,  providing 
temporary  food  supplies  for  300  f  ood  refugees  and  assisting 
a  niunber  of  families  in  the  renc  vation  of  homes  and  fur- 
nlahinxs  after  the  flood.  In  the 
known  as  4-H  club  work.  456  boys 
In  1937.  The  total  value  of  the 
products  produced  by  4-H  club 
was  etitlmated  at  about  $21,000. 


Philip  A.  Gkodwin 


AOMiwiarmAnoM 


and  disbursements  to  the 
their  efforts  in  conserving 
fiscal    year    1937-38,    will 
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is  handled  by  a  staff  con- 


work  with  boys  and  girls, 
and  325  girls  were  enrolled 
farm,  garden,  and  other 
members  in  their  projects 
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HON.  CLIFFORb  R.  HOPE 

or  KANsis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apr  I  20.  193t 

On  tbe  Ufa.  charmcter.  and  public  wrrl  n  of  Hon  Philtt  A.  Ooodwtn. 
late  a  R«pr«araUUT«  from  t  >e  8tat«  of  New  York 


ma  7 


be<ome 
congrt  ssional 
omul 


en 


Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Speaker, 
modest  tribute  to  our  late  beloved 
wiH.    It  was  my  privilege  to 
Mr.  QiXMWtx  early  in  his 
to«ethi>r  as  members  of  the  C 
Ing  aH  of  his  congressional  service . 
as  a  member  of  the  Committees 
Roads  and  Expenditures  in  the 
of  these  are  busy  committees  and 
wn   rendered   conspicuous   and 
brought  to  Congress  long  years  ol 
successful  businessman.    In  his 
legislation  he  gave  it  the  same 
gave  to  business  problems.    He 
bottom  of  things.     He  was 
eyexythlng  he  undenook. 


I  at   this   time   pay   my 

colleague.  Philip  A.  Good- 

well  acquainted  with 

career.    We  served 

ttee  on  Agriculture  dur- 

Mr.  Goodwin  also  served 

the  Post  OfBce  and  Post 

EjKecutive  Departments.     All 

on  all  of  them  Mr.  Gooo- 

distinguished   service.    He 

experience  as  an  able  and 

^udy  and  consideration  of 

consideration  that  he 

aelieved  in  getting  at  the 

thorough  and  conscientious  in 


Pimjp  Ooodwtn  wa.s  a  man  whose  stature  grew  on  ac- 
quaintance. He  repre.sented  the  best  type  of  American  cit- 
izenship. He  was  modest  and  kindly,  frank  and  open  in  all 
his  dealings.  I  felt  for  htm  a  real  afTeciion.  We  need  more 
men  Lke  him  in  Congress  and  his  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  Nation. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF    A  I.  An, A  .MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  chamrter,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Whxiam  P. 
CoNMERT.  Jr.  late  ti  Representative  from  the  8tat«  of  Maasa- 
chiiaetta 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission  here- 
tofore granted  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord 
by  placing  therein  a  memorial  tribute  of  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodci:.  Jr..  to  our  lamented  colleague,  Hon.  William 
P.  CoNNtRY,  Jr.: 

I  desire  to  pay  a  very  Inadequ.ite  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
friend.  Representative  Connfrt  His  death  gives  me  a  keen  sense 
of  personal  loss,  I  had  known  him  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  constituent  of  his  He  was  a  tireless  worker, 
a  meat  effective  debater,  and  held  a  poeltlon  of  Immense  influence 
in  Congress.  He  served  his  country'  In  war  and  In  peace.  He 
had  a  keen  wit  and  a  warmth  of  personality  which  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him.     I  am  much  saddened  at  his  passing. 

Henrt  Cabot  Lodgk.  Jr. 


Joseph  T.  Robinson 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKTRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  chtracter,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Josxph  T.  Robin- 
ao.N.  late  ii  S?niitur  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  voice  and  activities  of 
Senator  Josij'H  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  have  been  atiUed, 
but  the  effect  and  ri'suli.s  of  his  pfTorts  remain  with  us  yet. 
His  work  is  finished,  and  his  record  complete,  but  his  name 
and  fame  will  linger  and  be  cherished  for  ages  to  come. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  the  Senator  fairly  Inti- 
mately for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Like  other  great  leaders 
from  my  State,  he  sprang  from  the  soil.  Near  where  I 
stand,  and  just  below  us  In  the  Hall,  Is  the  statue  of  another 
Arkansan,  Hon.  James  P.  Clarke,  who  for  a  long  time  was 
President  pro  tempore  and  leader  of  the  Senate.  Only  a 
few  feet  from  here  is  the  place  in  this  Capitol  where  Hon. 
Augustus  H.  Garland,  anoiher  great  Arkansan.  suddenly  fell 
and  passed  away  while  arguing  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates.  He  wa^  Attorney  General  of 
the  Nation  under  President  Cleveland.  It  was  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Capitol,  and  within  range  of  the  human  voice, 
where  the  one  about  whom  I  now  speak  likewise  unexpect- 
edly passed  away. 

Senator  Robinson  was  born  and  reared  in  the  little  city 
of  Lonoke.  24  miles  east  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  near  the  center 
of  my  State.  It  was  at  a  place  where  the  plains  and  prairies 
meet  the  hills,  woodlands,  and  the  mountains,  the  people 
meet,  commingle,  and  know  each  other  on  a  common  plane, 
where  game  wa.s  plentiful,  clear  streams  alive  with  bream. 
bass,  and  jackfijsh.  and  the  field  larks,  doves,  bobwhite,  robins. 
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and  mockingbiTds  sang  and  played  In  the  fields.  There  it 
was  he  grew  to  be  strong,  sturdy,  self-reliant,  and  acquired  a 
vision  for  great  public  service  to  his  people.  State,  and  Natioo. 
Upon  reaching  his  majority,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  State.  Then  he  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  national  convention,  and  at  the  age  of  30.  in 
1902.  was  elected  a  Memt)er  of  Congress.  Here  in  this  House 
for  10  years  the  tread  of  his  foot  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
were  heard.  The  records  bear  testimony  of  his  active  partici- 
pation in  all  proceedings  of  consequence.  In  February  1913 
he  was  elected  Oovcrnor  of  Arkansas,  and.  within  2  w.-eks 
thereafter,  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
March  4,  1913.  The  Senator  was  selected  as  one  of  the  dele- 
gates and  attended  a  naral  conference  In  Londcn.  The  re- 
sult of  that  conference  was  the  London  Naval  Treaty  of  1930. 
He  was  also  In  1928  Dominated  by  his  party  and  ma<Se  th« 
race  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  had  Just  entered  upon  his  fifth  term  In  the 
Senate.  For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  during  some  of 
the  most  trying  times  of  the  Nation's  history,  he  spent  ttie 
best  years  of  his  life  within  these  walls  working  for  and 
serving  his  people  and  the  country  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
On  the  early  mom  of  the  day  prior  to  his  paasing,  I  met  him 
In  the  park  Just  to  the  east  of  here  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Supreme  Court  Building.  He  was  on  his  way,  at  that  early 
hour,  to  his  office,  and  appeared  to  be  in  thoughtful  medita- 
tion as  he  walked  along.  After  mutual  greetings  and  a 
short  conversation,  the  Senator  proceeded  slowly  toward  the 
Capitol,  and  this  was  the  last  time  I  &aw  him  in  life.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  radio  announced  his  sudden  death. 
The  people  of  our  State  as  well  as  of  the  Nation  were  greatly 
shocked,  and  a  pall  settled  over  Washington.  A  great  leader 
with  great  prestige  and  influence  was  suddenly  removed 
from  our  midst,  leaving  many  of  us  with  a  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness and  grreatly  increased  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  RoanfsoM  was  a  great  orator  but  did 
not  essay  to  employ  this  accomplishment  to  ot)tain  results. 
He  sought  facts,  analyzed  and  applied  facts,  deduced  pUn- 
dples,  and  upon  these  anchored  his  efforts,  conclusion,  and 
Judgment.  He  was  possessed  of  great  common  sense,  a  fine 
intelligence,  affable  manner,  and  a  keen  sense  of  honor. 
ethics,  and  responsibility.  He  had  the  personality  and  ability 
of  a  born  leader,  and  was  vigorous,  honest,  courageous, 
patriotic,  and  high-minded  in  everything  that  engaged  his 
attention.  He  built  a  monument  of  love  and  affection  In 
tlio  hearts  of  his  countrjrmen,  marking  a  career  of  great, 
di6tingtii£ihed,  and  outstanding  service.  In  him  was  placed 
the  confklenoe  of  the  people  and  of  his  associates  because 
of  the  high  standard  of  ethics  and  public  service  that  always 
actuated  him.  Reliance  could  be  had  upon  the  soundnchs 
of  his  Judgment  and  decision  upon  any  matter  affecting  the 
public  or  general  welfare.  He  was  not  given  to  compromise 
of  his  convictions  upon  any  public  question  but  was  con- 
siderate always  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  Senator  did  not  seek  the  material  things  of  life  for 
himself.  He  acciunulated  little  of  the  goods  we  call  worldly, 
although  his  ability,  talents,  and  presUce,  if  applied  in  that 
direction,  without  doubt,  would  have  brought  him  great 
financial  reward. 

I  was  profoundly  imiM-essed  and  tb&U  never  forget  the 
tribute  to  him  paid  while  his  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Sen- 
ate. There  came  the  President  and  Vice  President  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  memory  and  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Senator.  Likewise,  came  memt>ers  of  the  Catnnet,  diplomatic 
corps  of  otlier  nations,  Supreme  Court,  the  colleagues  of  the 
Senator,  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  body,  and  many 
other  high  ofiicials  of  the  Government. 

Ttie  galleries  of  the  Senate  were  filled  to  overflowing  with 
other  friends.  The  funeral  train  bearing  his  body  carried 
more  than  80  of  his  colleagues  and  Members  of  the  House  to 
Little  Rock  to  attend  the  obsequies,  and  thereby  further 
showed  the  very  high  esteem  and  regard  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator was  held.    Many  thousands  of  his  friends  from  aU  parts 


of  our  State  came  to  view  his  body  in  the  SUte  capitol.  to 
attend  the  last  sad  rites  at  the  church  and  the  giave. 

As  his  bod^'  was  slowly  lowered  into  the  tomb  and  con- 
signed forever  to  mother  earth,  as  dust  to  du&t,  we  had  the 
consolation  to  know  his  spiiit.  the  memory  and  exaovipie  of 
his  life  live  on  and  that  "dust  thou  art  to  dust  retumeth  was 
not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

There  was  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Senator  Robikson  the 
admonition  contained  in  that  beautiful  verse  of  Thanatopsis: 

So  live,  thut  when  tliy  summonB  comes  to  Join 

Tlie  liuiumexaijle  caramn,  which  moves 

To  thnt  ray»teilou«  reaim,  where  each  thall  take 

Hlfl  chamber  in  the  «(l«nt  halls  of  death 

Ttuiu  go  not.  like  the  quarry-alave  at  night, 

Scotut^  u>  hu  duugeou,  but,  niutalcMd  aod  MOth«d 

By  an  uufalu-rlng  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 

Uke  one  who  wrupn  the  drapery  of  his  coDCh 

About  hltn,  and  lies  down  to  pleaaaot  dreama 


Philip  Arnold  Goodwin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20. 1938 

On  the  life  character,  and  public  aerrlce  of  Hon.  Pmiup  A.  Oouvwui. 

laie  a  Reprcst-ntaUve  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CUIiKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  in  having  the 
privilege  of  paying  tribute  to  Philip  Arhold  Ooodwiw,  late  a 
Representative  of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  finest 
characters  and  most  lovaWe  men  I  have  met  during  my  serv- 
ices here.  Our  late  colleague  had  a  long,  honorable  career 
in  the  tMuiking  and  business  field,  where  he  built  up  a  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  and  fair  dealing.  He  was  typical  of  the 
men  who  made  America  great  in  an  economic  way.  and  this 
experience  in  the  business  world  especially  equipped  him  for 
his  legislative  duties. 

Mr.  OooDWUf'a  servioe  In  the  House  was  at  once  patriotic, 
attentive,  and  able.  His  ijersonal  charactCT  was  charming, 
and  he  was  especially  considerate  of  the  rights  of  otherik 
He  was  particularly  loved  by  the  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  with  whom  he  was  most  doaely  aflUiated. 

The  House  mourns  his  passing  and  extends  to  his  devo  ed 
and  affectionate  wife  sincere  and  earnest  sympathy  upon  the 
pas.sinR  of  this  loved  one.  The  Members  of  the  House  feel 
a  deep  persona!  loss  in  his  absence,  and  wish  that  he  might 
have  been  spared  to  us  and  our  country  for  many  years  k>nger. 


H.  R.  10871— A  Bill  to  Include  Employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  Under  the  Social  Security 
Act  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o? 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  10. 1938 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  Introduced  a 
bill.  H.  R.  10871.  to  remove  the  exemption  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  employees  from  the  tei"ms  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  bill  would  bring  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  employees  of  all  Federal  departments,  of  agencies 
ou-ned  by  the  United  States,  and  of  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

THE   UNITED  STATES   WOULD   PAT   SAME  TAXES  AS   PEIVATr  EliPLOYiaS 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  United  Slates  would  con- 
tribute to  the  social-security  land,  for  its  employees,  the  same 
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net 


retirenent 


sane 


thi! 


amounts  as  are  now  required  of 
employees  of  the  Government 
at  least,  as  now  accrue  to  em 

PSOBLXM    or   PKKSXKT 

The  fact  that  some  Oovernmeii 
ered  by  retirement  laws,  while 
course,  a  problem.     But   it  is 
and  all  Oovemment  workers  now 
terns  are  completely  protected  in 
terms  of  the  bill. 

This  is  accomplished  In  the 
Government   employees   into   pr 
funds  will  be  reduced  by  the 
taxes  which  they  will  be  requi 
Security  Act.    If  the  payments 
ment  workers  into  their 
their  regular  income  taxes  undeir 
then  they  continue  to  pay  the 
the  other  hand,  payments  to 
less  than  Social  Security  taxes 
salary,  then  he  will  pay  the  regulsir 
income  tax.     On  the  other  hanc 
Will  receive  less  under  the  termp 
receives  if  he  is  covered  by 
many  cases  he  will  receive  more 
what  he  Is  entitled  to  under  the 
Act  or  else  the  amount  to  which 
retirement  legislation — whlchev^ 
rsoTScnoN  rt*  oovDut  mkkt  wobjc 

MKNT 

Most  Important  of  all — and 
purpose  of  the  bill — those 
covered  by  any  retirement  1 
regular  protection  of  the  Social 

Ukjrr   ABCCMKJfT   rem   DiaCUXINATION 

I  say  this  is  moat  important 
valid  defense  I  have  ever  hear^ 
Government   departments   and 
denying  opportunity  for 
and  women  of  45  or  50  years  of 
said  that  if  these  people  were 
rvach  the  retirement  age.  with 
Under  my  bill,  however,  they 
tection  of  the  Social  Security 
entirely  possible  and  reasonabl< 
H.  R.  9782  which  I  have  in 
move  all  discrimination  on 
ment  employment  is  concerned. 

This  is  most  important  right 
so  discriminate  against  older 
quite  as  capable  and  quite  as 
experienced  than  younger  ones. 

onm  8TZPS 

I  have  offered  this  bill  for 
will  receive  sympathetic  suppoijt 
curlty  Board  and  the  Ways 
ously  it  will  not  be  considered 
may  be  early  in  the  next  one 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be 
is   the   only   thing   we   need   tx 
security. 

Eventually.  America  must 
of  old-age  pensions  and  the 
broadened  to  include  those 
provisions   and   iKx^tection.    In 
taxes  cannot   be   expected   to 
financing  the  system. 

All  this  will  take  money.    It 
taxes.    If  the  people  of  the  P 
believe  they  will  be  willing  to 
know  the  money  is  being  spent 
and  against  other  problems  of 
people. 


drlvate  employers.    And  all 
would  have  the  same  benefits, 
ploytes  of  private  employers. 


trriirMxifT  laws  utt 

t  employees  are  now  cov- 

o^hers  are  not.  presents,  of 

an  insurmountable  one, 

covered  by  retirement  sys- 

their  present  rights  by  the 


the 


anl 


The  all-important  thinp  is  that  before  another  12  months 
have  passed  this  job  of  pK^rfectinR  and  completing  the  Social 
Security  Act  must  be  done. 


fcllowlng  way:  Payments  by 
(sently   existing   retirement 
amount  of  the  income  <  pay  roll ) 
to  pay  under  the  Social 
Dpv  being  made  by  Govern- 
funds  are  more  than 
the  Social  Security  Act, 
amount  as  now.    If,  on 
retirement  fund  are  now 
woiild  be  on  a  given  employee's 
amount  of  Social  Security 
no  Oovemment  employee 
of  this  bill  than  he  now 
retirement  legislation.     And  in 
For  he  will  receive  either 
erms  of  the  Social  Security 
he  is  entitled  vmder  present 
is  the  greater. 

MOT    NOW    CX>VZUCD    BT    %MTIMX- 
LCGISlJl'noN 

his,  of  course,  is  the  real 
employees  not  now 
egl^tion  at  all  will  have  the 
Security  Act. 

Accoinrt  or  agx  is  answkxxs 

>ecause  it  answers  the  only 
of  the  practice  of  many 
our   civll-servlce   system   of 
employment  to  men 
age  and  over.    It  has  t)een 
employed  they  would  soon 
no  provision  made  for  them, 
wjould  have  at  least  the  pro- 
and  this  should  make  It 
to  pass  some  such  txill  £^ 
tro^uced  and  which  would  re- 
accoint  of  age  so  far  as  Govern- 
now,  because  industry  does 
jeople,  even  when  they  are 
willing  and  obviously  more 


Gove  mment 


Ooveri  iment 


Act, 


NKJi>n> 
reasons  gU-en.    I  hope  it 
from  both  the  Social  Se- 
Means  Committee.     Obvi- 

t  this  Congress.     I  hope  it 


understood  as  feeling  that  this 
do   with   regard   to   social 


ha  re 


a  general  Federal  system 

Social  Security  Act  must  be 

now  excluded  from  its 

my   opinion,   also,   pay-roll 

aury  the  whole  burden   of 


gr(  ups 


will  require  the  levying  of 

atlon  want  these  things.  I 

those  taxes — provided  they 

to  give  security  in  old  age, 
Ife.  to  themselves  and  other 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OK    NKW    YOF^K 

IN  THE  housp:  of  hkpresentatives 

Friday.  June  10.  1938 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speakrr.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowmg  speech  de- 
livered by  me  on  May  30.  1938: 

This  audience  Is  one  of  th('\;=ands  of  similar  groups  assembled 
today  to  pay  respect  to  America  s  honored  and  heroic  dead.  We 
bow  m  reverent  tnbuie  this  morning  to  the  mlllionfi  of  men  who 
have  borne  arms  In  the  defense  cf  our  flag  We  honor  the  men 
and  the  women  whose  courage  and  patriotism  prompted  the 
sacrifices  they  made  that  thus  might  be  an  Independent,  united, 
and  democratic  nation  They  offered  their  lives  that  those  who 
followed  after  them  might  lead  more  peaceful,  happier  lives. 
Living  and  dead,  we  offer  to  these  urusolftsh  martyrs  of  patriotism, 
our  everlasting  and   heartfelt  Erratitude 

We  realize  today  that  the  progress  made  by  the  United  States  In 
the  relatively  brief  span  of  151  years  ha.s  been  achieved  through  the 
fortitude,  the  stamina,  and  the  unswerving  national  devotion  of  our 
men  and  women  Strong-hearted,  determined,  and  resourceful  men 
plone«red  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Persecuted  and  oppressed  in  their  homeland,  they  came  to  this  new 
country  to  make  their  homes  where  their  lives  would  be  free;  they 
accomplished  this  high  purpose  In  the  face  of  physical  hardships 
and  sufferings  that  begi-ar  desrript.on  They  fought  victoriously 
against  the  ravages  of  the  elements — again.'^t  the  destructive  forces 
of  Nature.  They  lived  dangerously  and  courageously  that  this  new 
count-T?  might  be  colonized  and  developed  a.^  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
the  political  and  religiou.s  unfortunates  of  their  homelands.  The 
blood  of  those  early  hardy  pioneers  later  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
America  5  greatest  patriots  They  lived  and  died  for  the  sake  of 
liberty,  they  prevailed  uver  alm*>st  insuperable  odds  for  the  sake  of 
progress;  they  pa.s.'!^  on  an  Invaluable  heritage  of  character,  cour- 
age, and  accomplishment 

The  devotion  to  the  country  they  pioneered  and  the  burning 
desire  In  their  hearts  for  independents  and  self-government  made 
dlctaMon  from  across  the  sea  an  :nti)lerable  condition.  Thus  It  was 
that  on  July  4,  1776,  a  new  p«>oplP  bound  closely  together  by 
mutual  bonds  of  hope  and  aspi.-ation,  delivered  Its  ultimatum  to 
the  world  in  the  form  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That 
patriotic  cha:ieng;e  meant  war  a^-;ti:i.-t  a  mother  country,  but  the 
goal  wa.^  too  precious  to  permit  '^f  any  compromise. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  tested  the  strength,  the  unity,  and 
the  loyalty  of  a  new  government.  Its  result  spelled  Independence 
and  self-government  for  a  uiuttd  people.  The  United  States  Con- 
stitution was  born  and,  m:ide  -^acrrd  by  the  blood  of  an  army  of 
unconquerable  pr>trlr!t.s.  the  r.fv  nation  was  on  its  way 

Several  wars  have  punctuated  our  hLst;>ry  WTiile  they  are  sad- 
dening, unforturate  n.ue.sti.mes  in  cur  national  progress,  each  has 
been  a  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  Americ.;in  ideals.  Our  blessed 
herlta^re  of  freedom  of  th^  ri'^ht  to  individual  security,  has  been 
held  Intact  throuEh  many  bnt'Ies  every  one  a  victory.  It  Is  griev- 
ous that  the  blocd  of  man  mu.st  be  spilled  to  preserve  human  rights; 
that  nations  war  upon  ,.nc'  :in';!h':r  thrjugli  avarice  and  ambition; 
that  revolution  and  i  :vil  ^Tif"  ::.>reaci  of  tl;e  peaceful  ballot  box 
must  sometimes  be  employed  to  wipe  nut  internal  differences  and 
unite  an  otherwise  happy  pe^iple 

We  honor  today  the  memory  (>f  those  who  fought  to  preserve 
the  Union  A  scatterlr.g  handful  from  each  .'=ldo  of  that  grim  con- 
tost  still  remain  with  us  hut  almost  all  have  passed  away  At  the 
time  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel. ion  the  issues  were  sharply  drawn  and 
the  ravages  of  that  awful  blo^idy  conflict  threatened  to  tear  asunder 
our  national  unry  Bu'  Tune,  tiie  threat  healer  and  cooler  of  pas- 
sions, has  removed  the  bitterness  and  the  anguish  of  that  war  But 
our  hearts  will  ever  sorrow  ..ver  the  lives  that  were  sacrificed,  the 
homes  that  were  destroyed,  and  the  happiness  that  was  wrecked 
because  a  moral,  economic.  vUid  natijiiul  problem  could  not  be 
solved  by  peaceful  menns 

A   quarter    century    ago   war    clouds    trathered    over   Europe,    not 

dissimilarly    to    today       .Mthough    economic    In    its    repercussions, 

I    the  World  War  was  principally   cau.'^ed   by   the  ambitious   imperiai- 

'    tsm  ot  one  mAo.  who   thrust   the   entire  civilized  world  Into  tlie 
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bloodiest,  crudest  maelstrom  of  hate  and  gore  known  to  human 
history  Three  years  of  human  destruction  were  viewed  with 
horror  by  the  American  people.  Victory'  for  the  aggressor  of  that 
war  threatened  the  security  and  well-being  of  all  Independent, 
peaceful  nations.  We  tried  not  to  believe  that  this  war  might 
undermine  the  progress  of  centuries;  that  democracies  were  actu- 
ally making  their  last  stand  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  the 
conclusion  was  unescapable. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  activities  concerned  with  the 
World  War.  We  know  that  thousands  of  American  boys — the 
cream  of  our  young  manhood — made  their  last  march  on  the 
battlefields  of  France,  We  know  that  thousands  more  were  per- 
manently Injured,  mentally  wrecked,  and  economically  shattered 
In  the  service  of  this  Nation.  We  know  that  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies lost  their  loved  ones.  We  know  of  the  sacrifices  made  here 
at  home — by  the  Government,  private  organizations.  Individuals, 
and  Industry — that  means  might  be  provided  to  win  the  war. 
We  know  of  the  pestilence  and  disease,  the  bombs  and  barbed 
wire,  the  tears  and  heartaches  that  associated  themselves  with 
that  war.  We  know  of  the  overfilled  hospitals,  the  space-Jammed 
cemeteries,  and  the  Indescribable  sufferings  that  accompanied  It. 

TTie  work  of  those  who  died  for  this  country  Is  finished.  We 
cherish  their  victories;  we  honor  their  memories;  we  dedicate  our- 
selves to  carry  on  In  their  spirit.  From  the  first  pioneer  who  gave 
his  life  that  this  country  might  be  settled  with  peace-loving 
people,  to  the  last  man  who  shed  his  blood  on  foreign  soil  In  be- 
half of  this  Nation,  we  take  our  lesson  In  good  citizenship,  in 
Indomitable  courage,  and  in  sacred  honor. 

Today,  when  nations  once  more  arm  against  one  another,  when 
hatred  and  Jealousy  and  greed  and  ambition  again  find  a  place 
in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men.  when  nations  on  three  continents 
already  are  in  active  conflict,  when  Etiropean  peace  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  day-by-day  contingency,  we  shall  do  well  to  repledge 
ourselves  to  the  ideals  for  which  these  honored  dead  gave  their 
lives.  In  the  imminence  of  armed  conflict,  too.  we  must  not  over- 
look the  pressing  domestic  problems  of  our  modern-day  democracy. 
Our  problems  are  Indeed  manifold,  but  blessed  with  tolerance  of 
thought  and  action,  with  statesmanlike  national  leadership,  and 
with  a  determination  to  future  achievement,  we  will  meet  any 
International  crisis  that  develops  and  we  will  defeat  the  economic 
enemy  within  our  gates. 


Flag  Day 
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HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  10,  1938 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SUSSEX  (N.  J.)  REGISTER 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  by  printing  an  editorial  from  the 
Sussex  Register,  Newton,  N.  J.,  I  present  the  following: 
(From  the  Sussex   (N.  J.)    Register  of  June  9,   1938] 

By  the  resolution  of  Congress.  June  14,  1777,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  became  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  next  Tuesday 
will  be  observed  as  Flag  Day  to  commemorate  this  historic  event. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  there  are  many  con- 
flicting opinions.  However,  the  Veterans'  Alliance  of  Essex  County 
have  compiled  an  Impressive  list  of  data  concerning  Its  origin 
and  design  which  is  of  historical  interest  to  every  American. 

According  to  the  Alliance,  the  designer  was  probably  Francis 
Hopklnson.  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  member 
of  the  Naval  Committee  at  the  time,  and  not  Betsy  Ross,  as  is 
commonly  believed. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  unknown  prior  to  the  resolution  of 
Congress.  June  14.  1777.  No  record  of  its  use  prior  to  that  date 
hajs  ever  been  found. 

The  design  was  probably  taken  from  the  flag  of  the  East  India 
Co  11600),  13  alternate  red  and  white  stripes,  and  the  13  white 
five-pointed  stars  in  a  blue  canton  of  the  Rhode  Island  colonial 
flag  (17751.  The  resolution  of  June  14,  1777,  indicates  a  naval 
origin  and  the  stars  and  stripes  was  from  early  times  used  in  the 
Navy. 

It  was  Intended  to  provide  the  Army  with  different  colors, 
following  the  British  practice.  The  proposed  Army  flag  was 
designed  from  the  many  styles  of  rattlesnake  flags  then  in  use 
in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  first  Stars  and  Stripes  Is  probably  the  Northampton  County. 
Easton,  Pa.,  flag,  preserved  in  the  Easton.  Pa.,  library,  dating  to 
July  8,  1776.  It  is  not,  however,  the  present  pattern,  as  the  13 
stripes  (small)  are  In  the  canton  and  the  stars  in  a  blue  field, 
12  eight -pointed  stars  In  a  circle,   thirteenth  atar  in  center. 
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The  first  Stars  and  Stripes  substantially  In  the  present  form, 
is  the  Fillmore  Bennington  flag  of  August  1777,  preserved  at 
Bennington,  Vt.  It  has  13  alternate  white  and  red  stripes,  large 
blue  canton  numerals  In  semicircle  of  11  seven-pointed  stars  and 
a  twelfth  and  thirteenth  larger  star,  one  in  upper  right  and  one 
in  upper  left  of  the  canton. 

There  are  many  pictures  such  as  Leutze's  Washington  Crossing 
the  Delaware  painted  in  Germany  in  1855  and  the  Trumbull  and 
Peale  paintings,  painted  long  after  the  events,  ahowlng  stars  and 
stripes  before  1777,  but  they  are  unhistorlcal  and  products  ol 
artistic  license. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  first  In  general  use  In  the  artillery 
1834,  Infantry  1841,  and  Cavalry  1895.  Flags  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  with  an  eagle  in  the  blue  canton,  and  sometimes  with 
seven  white,  six  red  stripes  were  well  knowm  in  early  times.  Some- 
times the  stars  in  the  canton  were  strranged  in  several  circles  or 
in  the  form  of  a  great  star.  There  was  little  uniformity  in  design 
until  the  Civil  War  period.  It  was,  however,  from  these  nvany 
different  banners  that  the  present  beautiful  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  developed. 


Townsend  Philosophy,  Monetary  Reform,  Income 
Ceiling  Versus  New  Deal  Scarcity,  Regimenta- 
tion, and  Starvation  in  Midst  of  Plenty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  10,  1938 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unemployment  and  inse- 
curity of  today  which  are  combining  to  make  an  economic 
shambles  in  an  America  which  is  potentially  the  wealthiest 
and  greatest  of  all  civilized  nations  of  the  world  stand  as  a 
living  indictment  of  the  New  Deal  philosophy.  For  a  period 
of  5  years  we  have  pursued  in  this  country  a  policy  of  re- 
striction and  curtailment  of  productive  enterprise  which  the 
existing  Roosevelt  depression  proves  to  have  been  both  fool- 
ishly fantastic  and  completely  cockeyed. 

BLXiiD  LEABZXSHIP   OT   KEW   DEAL 

Under  the  leadership  of  those  who  have  blinded  them- 
selves to  the  real  remedy  for  our  economic  ills,  we  have  con- 
stantly and  continually  destroyed  wealUi.  and  by  the  same 
token  we  are  dragging  down  to  the  lowest  levels  of  living 
standards  that  great  middle  class  of  our  citizenry  which  has 
always  constituted  the  backbone  of  our  Nation. 

FKOOP     OF     BLJKDNESa 

We  find  ample  proof  for  thLs  statement  in  the  following 
particulars : 

First.  The  policy  and  activity  of  the  agricultural  philoso- 
phy of  financial  coercive  curtailment  of  our  foodstuffs. 

Second.  The  destruction  of  private  initiative  to  the  point 
where  millions  of  our  able-bodied  citizens  must  look  to  the 
Government  for  support  whereas  these  same  good  citizens 
formerly  were  able  through  employment  in  productive  enter- 
prise to  support  the  Government. 

Third.  The  confiscation  of  private  property  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  foreclosures  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  seizure  of  farm  properties  by  another 
Government  agency  on  the  other  hand. 

Fourth.  The  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of 
States  as  more  and  more  we  find  political  and  economic 
control  centralized  in  Washington. 

Fifth.  The  wrecking  of  national  credit  by  the  continued 
issuance  of  Interest -bearing  bonds  which  are  forging  shackles 
of  debt  bondage  against  which  our  posterity  must  hopelessly 
struggle. 

Sixth.  The  constantly  increasing  load  of  taxation  which 
forces  our  productive  labor  to  donate  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  hours  and  days  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  this  Federal  nonproductive  octopus. 

NO   ANSWD   FOB    TJNNICESSART    POVEBTT 

But  in  spite  of  these  obvious  results,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  high  command  of  the  New  Deal  to  offer  us  that  type  oC 
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leMlershlp  which  would  bold  out 


the  crave  crtsto  of  wmnt  in  the  vaii  st  erf  plenty. 
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Mme  proDilae  of  meettng 


OMLT  PBOMXB»— urrut  ftOCO 
CJondltiona  which  are  breaking  tlie  morale,  spirit,  and  eren 
character  of  a  great  people,  not  linly  are  an  Indictment  of 
our  loditridual  and  collective  intellicence  but  they  extend  a 
ronctaiit  chaJleofe  to  the  present  poUtical  leadership  wliiich 
promises  so  mnch  and  accompUab<  b  so  little. 

iiTigM  or  MBTBiaxrTKMi  mnommB — u.  a.  a.  un  w.  k.  a.  bctivxd 
l^r  the  pact  2  years  since  I  hiTC  been  a  Uember  ct  the 
RouM  of  RepreKntatlTes  of  this  Seventy-fUth  Concresf,  I 
Imvt  obaenped  nothing  but  attemp  a  to  attack  this  great  dev- 
astating problem  of  unempioyment  and  insecurity  on  the 
front  of  production.  Nobody — at  least  not  one  of  the  leaders 
on  the  majority  side — appears  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
soivinj?  the  problem  of  distribution  of  the  potential  abun- 
dance available  in  this  great  ccurtry.  Early  In  the  present 
■CtaBiniatratkm  we  had  foisted  uiran  us  under  the  plea  of 
emergency  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  N.  R.  A.  After  both  of  thes( 
monstrosities  which  stranded  proluctlon  had  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  we  found  the  Rcoseveltian  ravishers  push- 
ing through  another  A.  A.  A.  fanx  bill  and  a  further  portion 
of  the  N.  R.  A  objective  in  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  Thi. 
retrogressive  and  restrictive  prwRiam  is  insisted  upon  by  th> 
administration  In  the  face  of  exit  ting  oondltlons  which  em- 
phatically repudiate  these  policies  as  fallacious.  "We  canno' 
grow  wealthier  by  producing  less.  We  cannot  lift  those  m 
the  low  income  brackets  by  shaimg  more  widely  the  llttlj 
that  we  have. 

W.  p.  A  .  KStX  WS  COM! — TWUtX  »  >NC  OT  TOCTH  OF  AlUKICA 

I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  or  sbJectJves  of  the  New  Deal 
I  am  willing  to  be  charitable  In  th »  feeling  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers  desire  to  correct  i  naladjiisted  conditions,  but 
I  cannot  attribute  to  the  method ;  adopted  to  fight  this  war 
on  depression  and  economic  odan  ity  any  other  purpose  ttian 
that  of  benevoient  charity.  The  i  leople  of  this  Nation  do  not 
want  paupers'  diarlty:  they  want  the  opportunity  of  earning 
a  decent  living  standard  for  thejnselves  and  their  lamties. 
The  youth  of  America  wIH  live  to  curse  the  day  that  the  pres- 
ent political  leaders  came  into  pover  unless  something  more 
than  deadening  and  derootalialr  g  dependency  on  govern - 
mental  dole  is  offered  them.  Ihis  June  500,000  youttiful 
graduates  of  oar  e^ticatlonal  inst  tttitions  are  chanting  tiheir 
ttieme  song.  W.  P.  A..  Here  We  Ocrae 

Can  you  new  dealers  find  anytl  ilng  in  this  picture  to  pride 
yoorsolves  on  ?    Millions  of  elderlj 
are  fa<:ing  despair  and  hopetessnt  ss  as  Vhe  prot>lem  of  main 
tttteinff  a  mere  guMsteaee  level  cperwbelms  tbem.    Are  you 
new  dealers  doing  anything  to 
condittonr    IfQUons  of  men  and 


cope  adequately  with  this 
women  over  45  years  of 
age  walk  the  street  daily  kioklne  fbr  Job  opportunities.  What 
ean  they  expect  from  this  mildly  benevolent  and  charitsble 
leaderfihlp  otter  than  a  dole  whi<^  averages  $21  per  month 
direct  reOef.  Yon.  the  leadefdilp  at  this  Cansress,  are 
leipomible.  Toa  have  ways  and 
but  you  lack  the  courage  to 
legWatlon. 

UUWIit  ni*0  LOTK 

I  have  often  stated  that.  In  my 


to  meet  this  proWem 
iie  tsBues  with  constroetive 


un  tmnummom  b  Moirrr 
opinion,  we  should  immedi- 


ately take  the  brake  off  prodactlo  i  and  travel  down  the  read 


of  dlstrfbotlon.    There  would  be  no  problem 
tikis  country  if  our  people  were  If^  ing  as  decent 
ing  Americans  should  live  in  this  and  of  plenty. 


saM  that  If  an  of  our  eltl 


balanced  and  adequate  diet,  then 
tural  produetlan  from  an  acreage 


which  we  are  now  producing.    Wl  y  restrict  and  curtail?    It  is 


atovloiis  tliat  the  connecting  link 


the  dollars  of  purchasing  power 

blood  of  this  Natkm.    Why  do  wc 

vtich  will  aoeompUah  this  reoslt 

ThiM  la  tbc  responiihihty  of  tte 


of  surplUR  In 

sell-respect- 

It  has  been 


were  eating  on  the  basis  o*  a 


could  utilise  the  agrlcul- 
twice  as  large  as  thaX  from 


needed  to  bring  consumers' 


and  produoers'  capacity  tdgether  Is  mtmey.    A  terge 
of  onr  people,  comprising  mlDiOBs  In  number,  lack 

which  oonstitotes  the  ilfe- 
to  adopt  legislation 


malaria  kaderahipL 


lOJQ    T  mrmrt  A-nnf    COtrU)    KUMIHtATK    KTUtrkTlOtf    TK 

PLE.NTY 


or 


There  has  been  legislation  pending  before  this  Seventy- 
flfth  Congress  for  nearly  2  years  which  would  furnish  the 
answer  to  the  paradox  which  obtains  in  America  today — this 
economic  paradox  of  130.000.000  m^n.  women,  and  children 
starving  themselves  on  a  national  incomt  of  some  $60,000,- 
000.000  when  more  than  $120,000  OOO. 000  worlh  of  Roods  smd 
services  are  available  any  and  evry  year  that  we  become  in- 
telligent eiwugh  to  produce  and  work,  our  available  plant 
structure  at  capacity.  Mr.  6peak<  r.  I  ca\1  to  your  attention 
three  positive  steps  which  this  Congress  could  take  toward 
this  goal: 

1.   GrNlRAL    WELTAaX   ACT    OF    1837 

First.  Enactment  into  law  of  the  princiT^e  embodied  In 
H.  R.  4199.  the  General  Welfare  Act  of  19'J7  Your  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  th«^  policy  forming  committee  for 
the  administration  in  thr  Hou.se.  has  pigeonholed  this  bill 
o^Tr  the  protests  of  morp  than  150  Members  of  this  body. 
These  Members  represent  more  than  50.000.000  American 
atizens.  If  only  one-third  of  the  voters  of  each  congres- 
sional district  represent^  by  these  ISO  Members  of  the  House 
believe  in  the  philosophy  and  principle  of  the  Townsend 
plan,  then  it  would  appear  that  the  right  to  a  hearing  for  a 
pece  of  legislation  m  which  over  fifteen  millions  are  in- 
terested is  being  thwarted  by  your  leadership.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  this  democracy?  You  may  not  belie^'e  in  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  Townsend  proposition,  but  certainly  you 
must  believe  in  the  American  right  of  these  citizens  to  a 
hearing.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  can  be  any 
reasonable  or  proper  denial  of  this. 

It  IS  not  nece.ssary  for  me  to  discuss  in  detail  the  provi- 
sions of  H.  R.  4199.  But  in  general,  can  it  be  denied  by  any 
economist  or  legislator  that  if  8.000.000  of  citizens  over  60 
years  of  age  were  living  on  a  standard  of  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  decency,  and  if  those  m  thLs  age  brack'^'t  who 
are  now  employed  should  retire — I  ask.  can  it  be  denied  that 
such  a  development  would,  to  a  large  degree,  solve  our  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  and  insecurity.  Can  it  be  denied  that 
such  a  tremendous  con.'^ummg  capacity  as  this  which  is  now 
stagnant  and  unsatisfied  would  immediately  offer  American 
industry  and  agriculture  an  American  market  for  our  pro- 
duction? Can  it  be  denied  that  the  voluntary  retirement 
from  productive  labor  of  seveml  million.s  of  these  elderly 
vpt-erans  would  furnish  job  opporfuniues  for  those  now  in 
the  no-man's  land  of  40  to  60  years  of  age?  Can  it  be 
denied  that  these  work  openings  in  turn  for  those  who  are 
now  on  direct  relief  or  on  Federal-made  work  projects  would 
■jperi  the  way  for  our  young  graduates  to  start  on  their 
careers  in  productive  enterprise'^ 

Why  is  it  that  ycu  who  are  the  leaders  of  this  House 
and  upon  whost-  ihouiders  devolve.s  tiic  load  of  responsi- 
bility for  constructive  action  in  this  crisis  which  is  facing 
America  will  not  approve  the  possibilities  inherent  in  H.  R. 
4199?  Why  do  you  force  through  this  Congress  measures 
which  are  crippling  this  country,  stilling  industry.  fcilUng 
individual  initiative,  and  why  do  you  insist  upon  legislation 
which  is  making  free  economy  and  political  democracy,  the 
traditional  heritage  of  America  now  intrusted  to  your  care. 
a  pitiful  skeleton  of  its  former  self  ;*  Why  do  you  urge  such 
a  course  when  a  k'gislative  proposal  such  as  H.  R.  4199  is 
pending  In  a  blocked  and  stalemated  status  in  your  power- 
ful committee?  You,  Mr.  Spt-aiipr.  and  the  leadership  of 
this  House  will  alone  he  responsible  for  the  inevitable  col- 
lapse of  the  economy  of  this  Nation.  You,  gentlemen,  will 
alone  be  responsible  when  th*'  dire  results  of  destructive 
deflation  cause  this  democracy  to  fall  even  as  other  great 
nations  have  collapstd  under  an  overwhelnuag  load  of  pub- 
lic deficits  and  debt. 

As  the  seoond  constructive  step  which  should  be  taken 
to  meet  this  crisis  which  is  wrecking  America,  I  suggest 
legislation  to  reform  our  monetary  system.  In  this  con- 
nection,  there   are  several   bills   pending   which  should  be 
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urged  by  the  leadership.  Among  these,  there  Is  H.  R.  9800, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Binderttp,  of  Nebraska,  which  incorpo- 
rates several  moves  most  necessary  to  effect  the  economic 
recovery  which  is  necessary  If  free  enterprise  under  a  Demo- 
cratic process  is  to  survive, 
H.  R.  9800  provides  for: 

(a)  The  acquisition  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  through  outright  purchase.  Certainly, 
the  power  over  currency  and  credit  is  the  power  over  life 
and  death,  both  physical  tmd  economic.  Such  power  should 
be  owned  and  operated  completely  by  and  for  all  the  peopie. 
In  this  way  and  this  way  alone  can  we  even  start  to  oust 
the  money  changers  from  the  temple.  Why.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  your  leadership  hesitate  to  take  this  most  vital  and 
Important  step  in  the  best  interest  of  all  the  jjeople? 

(b)  The  establishing  of  100-percent  reserves  for  all  demand 
deposits  of  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Tills  is  the  formula  that  is  recommended  by  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  the  eminent  monetary  authority.  The  purpose  of  this 
requirement  is  to  prevent  the  further  creation  of  fiat  foun- 
tain-pen money  by  private  bankers.  Such  a  power  which  is 
now  enjoyed  by  them  gives  the  authority  to  expand  and  con- 
tract checkbook  money.  It  is  the  same  power  which  they 
have  enjoyed  for  many  years  and  In  the  past  has  permitted 
private  financiers  to  manipulate  our  credit  structure  for  the 
advantage  of  the  strong  and  powerful.  In  1920.  at  the  order 
of  the  head  boss,  a  panic  was  precipitated  which  contracted 
our  money  supply,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  large  masses  of 
our  people.  It  is  obvious  that  we  as  a  people  would  not  con- 
sciously permit  private  Individuals  the  power  to  expand  and 
contract  at  will  our  physical  blood  supply.  It  Is  Jtist  as  essen- 
tial that  we  do  not  permit  private  financiers  to  manipulate 
our  economic  blood  supply,  which  is  money.  Blood  letting 
as  a  medical  practice  was  abandoned  many  years  ago,  but  it 
is  still  practiced  as  a  banking  and  financial  hoiror.  Why 
does  the  leadership  of  this  administration  continue  to  tolerate 
such  a  practice  at  a  time  when  our  people  are  suffering  for 
the  want  of  dollar  income,  which  means  today  more  than 
ever  the  opportunity  for  individual  and  collective  security? 

(c)  The  progressive  expansion  of  our  money  supply  to  make 
possible  the  necessary  development  of  our  economic  structure 
to  meet  our  increasing  population  and  its  needs.  H.  R.  9800 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  dollars  through  such  expan- 
sion to  those  whose  income  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Personally 
I  do  not  feel  that  this  expansion  goes  far  enough,  but  the  bill 
would  meet  the  need  of  our  aged  over  60  much  more  ade- 
quately than  they  are  now  being  cared  for.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  your  leadership  may  believe  that  the  Treasury  would 
be  somewhat  embarrassed  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  social- 
security  pay-roll  taxes  which  H.  R.  9800  to  a  certain  extent 
repeals — those  tax  dollars  which  are  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance in  helping  to  meet  our  current  expenses  of  Gkjvemment; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  a  program  such  as  I  am  outlining  would 
more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  which  you  think  might 
be  caused  by  the  elimination  of  this  pay-roll  tax.  In  any 
event,  it  would  seem  apparent  that  labor  would  welcome  a 
discontinuance  of  this  constant  drain  on  their  pay  envelopes. 
Certainly  nobody  can  describe  as  liberal  the  imposition  of 
this  gross  income  tax  on  pay  rolls  regardless  of  the  ability 
to  pay. 

3.    CEILING    FOR    PEKSONAL    INCOMES    OF    $75,000    AND    FLOOS    OF    $1,500 

As  the  third  constructive  step  which  Is  recommended,  I 
call  to  your  attention  the  need  for  limiting  maximum  an- 
nual incomes  and  by  the  same  token  the  guaranteeing  of 
minimum  annual  income  for  all  unemployables  and  for  all 
employables  who  are  willing  to  work. 

ROOSi:\'CLT   DEPRESSION    SHAKING    DXMOCRACT 

In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obvious  that 
the  total  purchasing  power  of  a  nation  is  the  amount  of 
dollars  that  the  owners  of  our  plant  structure  pay  out  as 
the  cost  of  producing  goods  and  services .     If  we  desire  to 


continue  the  profit  sjrstem,  and  I  believe  that  the  large 
majority  of  American  citizens  do,  then  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  should  realize  that  debt  commitments  by  our  people  are 
necessary  if  owners  are  to  pile  up  profits  beyond  the  amount 
which  they  themselves  can  consume  or  use.  But  this  process 
inevitably  leads  to  the  acciimulation  of  extremely  large  evi- 
dences of  wealth  In  the  hands  of  a  few.  It  means  a  nar- 
rower and  a  higher  concentration  of  financial  and  productive 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  It  results  in  the  credit  In- 
stitutions, both  corporate  and  individual,  taking  from  the 
large  masses  of  the  people  overwhelming  interest  charges 
which  decrease  the  current  purchasing  power  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  in  debt.  When  this  load  of  interest,  debt, 
and  taxation,  both  public  and  private,  arrives  at  the  point 
where  it  can  be  Iwrne  no  longer,  then  we  have  an  economic 
collapse.  That,  in  my  opinion,  economically  Is  what  has 
been  occurring  at  regular  intervals  during  our  entire  eco- 
nomic and  political  history  as  a  nation.  Each  depression  or 
collapse  has  shown  a  tendency  and  trend  to  become  more 
severe  until  today  the  Roosevelt  depression  is  threatening 
the  very  foundations  of  our  Democracy. 

NEED   FOR    SHARPLT    INCREASED    PERSONAL-INCOME   TAX 

In  order  to  effect  a  leveling  of  the  huge  concentrations  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  which  would  result  from  the 
first  two  steps  in  this  program,  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
need  for  a  more  steeply  graduated  personal-income  tax.  With 
a  national  income  of  $120,000,000,000,  which  is  entirely  pos- 
sible and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy,  we  would  be  forced  to  prevent  these  heavy  con- 
centrations of  wealth.  We  should  set  a  maximum  annual 
income  for  personal  use  by  law,  and  in  my  opinion  it  should 
be  set  at  $75,000.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  paid 
this  salary,  as  everybody  knows,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
work  which  is  more  arduous,  responsible,  or  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  130,000,000  people  than  his.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
all  personal-use  income  should  not  be  limited  to  this  ceiling. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  minimum 
annual  income  as  a  fioor  for  all  workers.  In  my  opinion, 
there  should  not  be  a  ratio  greater  than  50  or  40  to  1  between 
maximum  and  minimum  incomes.  Availing  ourselves  of  the 
maximum  productive  capacity  of  this  Nation  would  make 
possible  and  feasible  the  establishing  of  a  floor  under  annual 
income  for  all  labor  at  not  less  than  $1,500.  Unemployatdes, 
including  our  aged,  our  disabled,  and  our  widows  with  de- 
pendent children,  could  and  should  be  maintained  under  an 
abundance  program  on  a  minimum  annual  Income  of  not 
less  than  $1,200. 

AMERICA    CANNOT    STARVE    OR    BORROW    rTSELF    INTO    FROSPntlTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  sound  fantastic  in  the  light  of 
present-day  conditions.  But,  I  maintain  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  this  Nation  can  be  expanded  to  a  point  where 
these  figures  would  be  considered  cwiservative.  Certainly, 
we  cannot  starve  ourselves  into  prosperity.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  spend  ourselves  into  prosiperity  on  borrowed 
credit  money.  We  must  make  possible  a  consumption  of 
goods  and  services  in  America  based  on  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  our  people,  and  by  the  same  token  we  must  cease  this 
vicious  present  policy  of  fitting  our  needs  into  the  limited 
purchasing  power  which  is  now  based  upon  individual  and 
collective  debt. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  in  these  brief  remarks  the 
economic  situation  as  I  see  it.  We  are  starving  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  and  the  character  of  our  people  is  being  ruined  by 
the  conditions  of  unnecessary  insecurity  and  unemployment 
now  prevailing.  The  New  Deal  program  is  fallacious  because 
it  is  based  fundamentally  upon  a  policy  of  scarcity  and  debt. 
It  is  a  weak,  vacillating,  and  impossible  approach  to  the 
critical  and  grave  problem  which  confronts  us.  It  is  based 
upon  the  benevolent  charitable  impulse  of  one  who  would 
throw  a  penny  to  a  hiiman  sufferer  when  the  man  is  looking 
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for  Uie  Kcurlty  of  eamtng  capacity.  The  prognmi  wUch  I 
tutre  rmther  loadequateJy  offered  is  baaed  upon  a  philosophy 
of  an  equitable  minimum  distribu  tion  of  the  potentiaJ  produc 
tion  avaiiaUe  when  oil  ai  our  ppopie  who  wish  to  work  are 
offered  the  opportunity  for  labor 
decent  annual  minimum  income 
should  remain  in  session  until 
measures  as  H.  R.  4199.  H.  R.  1690.  and  at  the  same  time 
establish  a  celling  and  floor  for  i  tiaxlmum  and  minimum  an- 
Dual  incomes.  Unemployment  tnd  insecurity,  the  scourge 
o<  America,  would  be  sohred  as  a  result. 
Mr.   Speaker,   this  is  your   n oponsil^ty ;    the  oblic&tion 


at  productiye  enterprises  on 

levels.    Bo,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 

we    enact    into    law    such 


which  you  and  your  associates 
They  most  not  be  "let  down." 


EsL'iblishmeiit  and  Growth  ( f  the  Philatelic  Agency, 
Post  Oficc  Departnen^-How  the  Post  Office 
DepartBient  Takes  Care 


owe  the  American  people. 
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Stamp  Orders 
REMARKS 

M.  MEAD 


roRK 

R  ilPRESENTATTVES 


10. 193i 


the  demands 


lAr.  MBAD.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the  t>hllatelic  Agency  was  estab- 
iMbed  by  order  of  the  Poatmaiter  General  and  placed  in 
operattan  Deoeaaber  1. 1921.  It  was  providad  that  the  asency. 
whih?  dfrectty  under  the  control  of  the  Department,  should 
operate  in  every  other  particular  as  sm  established  post  ofBce. 
Ail  st«mp  suppUea  were  to  be  re  selved  and  accounted  for  in 
esactJy  the  same  manner  as  if  t  be  agency  were  an  ordinary 
post  offloe. 

The  primary  purpose  in  the  <BtaUishment  of  the  Agency 
was  to  meet  the  requirements  of  stamp  collectors  throughout 
the  country.  Prevtouriy  these  cjUectors  had  been  forced  to 
secure  their  sopphes  direct  froin  post  offices  and.  as  their 
requirenaents  are  exaeUng.  theli  needs  could  not  always  be 
foHy  met  without  disturbing  t|ie  regular  business  at  post 
oOees.  This  led  to  more  or 
the  ooDectors  and  postal 
plaints  readied  the  Departme 
postmasters,  the  eoUeciors 
make  selection  of  stamps  fr 
order  to  obtain  desirable 
postmasters  indicated  that 
were  unreaaanahle  and  to  com 
with  and  delay  the  handling 

Tbt!  Department  finally 
would  alleytate  tbe  oocMUtions 
plalntj  with  respect  to  both  eoBfeetors  and  postmasters  and. 
furthermore,  wouki  ailow  for  tiM  maintenance  of  more  com- 
plete aanrtfloents  of  stamps  thai  \  oould  be  obtained  throi^h 
•oy  one  post  ofBce.  outside  of  tl  ose  In  the  very  large  cities. 
Stamp  ooUecton  are  foood  everywhere,  and  those  in  the 
rvBota  fiommunltiei  had  partlctilar  difBculty  m  obtaining 
desired  varieties  of  stamps  because  tbe  local  poetmastei-  did 
not  stock  them  and  outside  poa  masters  as  a  rule  found  it 
ddBcult  to  handle  small  mall  orden. 

In  wttWtshing  the  Ft)i)atell<  Agaoey.  It  was  provided 
that  aU  cuneot  iaraes  shoold  be  kept  tn  stock  and,  so  far  as 
pomlhle.  (Mamntlfiaed  varieties  of  commemorative  statmpe. 
Tbe  agency  now  has  on  haxMl.  nhjeet  to  the  demands  <rf 
coltertors,  tO  separate  vmrtettea  <  f  stamps,  tnciodlng  regular 
and  c^wdal  lanea.  Tte  FMlatei  c  Agency,  therefore,  is  in  a 
maeh  better  poaltloB  to  serve  tb|e  needs  of  stamp  collectors 
than  the  average  poet  olBoe. 

The 


misunderstanding  between 

and   numerous   com- 

both  from  collectors  and 

that  they  were  unable  to 

the   postmasters'  stock  hi 

while  comiHalnts  from 

of  stamp  collectors 

therewith  would  interfere 

tly  postal  business. 
that  a  central  sales  agency 
e  for  these  com- 


for  oeOectors  iHm 

are  in  a  position  to  apply  in  peison,  but  by  far  the  largest 


proportion  of  the  business  is  in 


connection  with  the  q»""g 


of  mail  orders  from  collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  abroad.  Approximately  100.000  mail  orders  are  handled 
yearly,  ail  sales  beinR  made  at  the  face  value  of  the  stamps, 
plus  transportation  charges. 

The  foUowinc  tabulation  by  fiscal  years  illustrates  the 
popularity  cf  the  agrncy  as  a  source  of  supply  for  stamps 
desired  for  philatelic  purposes; 

n««l  year:  Avicnint 

1922 $20.  906.  50 

192:1 105,  317.  03 

1924 129,  646.  51 

1925 108.813   51 

1926 135,  875   94 

1827 176, 157.95 

1928 154, 119.68 

1929 283,983.  04 

1930 317,  173.  32 

1931 254,  797.  13 

1932 337.  287. 20 

1933 302.  619.  64 

1934 811,723.00 

1935 2, 340, 484.  21 

1936 1,  846. 263. 79 

1937 1,  945.  019. 94 

Ttie  sale  of  stamp"?  for  collection  use  is  the  source  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  profitable  revenue  to  the  Department, 
since  no  postal  service  15  rendered  thereon.  Furthermore, 
pulilicity  in  connection  with  the  Agency  has  stimulated  a 
heiivier  demand  for  stamps  for  collection  use,  with  the  result 
thiit  interest  in  stamp  collecting  has  shown  a  most  remark- 
able increase  in  recent  years. 


Cotton  Pool  Profits  and  Farm  Tenancy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF   Mississippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEg 

Friday.  June  10.  1938 

Mr.  COLLLNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate. No.  104,  to  the  agriculture  appropnation  bill  proposes 
to  pay  to  the  holders  of  cotton  pool  participation  certificates 
the  balanc*'  on  hand  of  the  profits  from  operations  of  the 
cotton  pool  under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  pool 
wai  organized  by  cooperators.  cotton  farmers  who  had  re- 
du<«d  their  cotton  acreage,  under  the  crop  production  con- 
trol program  in  1933.  To  date  two  distributions  of  profits 
have  been  made.  Each  participant  in  the  pool  now  holds  a 
certificate  entitJing  him  to  share  in  whatever  further  profits 
may  be  derived  from  the  pool,  and  it  appears  that  there  now 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
proximately $1,800,000  of  such  profits. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  fund  represents  profits  from 
otber  cotton  operations  of  the  Secretary  and  does  not  accrue 
frotn  cotton  handled  by  the  pool.  However,  that  point  is  in 
cocitroversy  and  the  testimony  of  various  officials  of  the  De- 
paitment  of  Agriculture  is  in  conflict.  The  former  manager 
of  Jie  pool  has  testified  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  participants 
are  entitled  to  this  fund  while  the  present  manager  of  the 
pool  has  testified  that  the  participants  in  the  pool  are  not, 
in  his  judgment,  entitled  to  it. 

lylr.  Speaker,  while  there  may  be  a  few  large  cotton  pro- 
dUL-ers  who  would  derive  substantial  benefits  from  this  pay- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  larger  portion  of  these  certificates 
are  held  by  small  producers.  The  Department  reports  that 
ou'.standing  certificates  represent  something  like  1,609.000 
bales  of  cotton  and  that,  after  payment  of  the  necessary 
oyi!Thead  expenses,  there  will  remain  approximately  $1  per 
bale  to  be  paid  to  hcrfders  of  the  certificates.  The  majority 
of  these  certificate  holders  would  receive  paj-ment  on  four  or 
five  bales.  While  the  average  amount  to  be  paid  will  be 
relatively  small,  these  payment.s  will  go  to  a  class  of  people 
whose  annual  income,  never  large,  has  been  materially  low- 
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ered  the  past  8  or  10  years,  and  even  this  small  amount  wiH 
be  of  great  assistance  to  them. 

If  there  is  any  real  doubt — and  there  certainly  appears  to 
be  a  grave  doubt,  in  view  of  the  varying  testimony  of  depart- 
mental officials — as  to  whether  this  profit  accrued  from 
transactions  by  the  pool  that  doubt  ought  to  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  these  cotton  producers.  Furthermore,  Congress,  in 
passing  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Art  of  1938,  acknowl- 
edged this  obligation  in  including  in  that  leglslatio.i  the 
necessary  authority  for  the  pending  appropriation  and  it 
seems  only  fair  and  just  that  we  should  now  appropriate  the 
required  amount  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  before  the  House  in  connection 
with  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  an  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  increase  from  $15,000,000  as  originally  pro- 
vided by  the  House  to  $25,000,000  the  amoimt  to  be  ex- 
pended during  the  next  fiscal  year  in  making  loans  to  ten- 
ant farmers  for  the  purchase  of  farms.  TTie  legislation 
authorizing  these  loans  represents  the  first  effort  ever  made 
to  improve  the  condition  in  which  the  tenant  fanners  in  the 
United  States  have  lived  for  more  than  a  century.  This 
legislation  was  the  first  ray  of  hope  to  shine  through  the 
dark  cloud  that  had  enshrouded  them.  Many  proposals 
were  made  and  the  final  program  enacted  into  law  was  the 
result  of  compromise  and  certainly  that  compromise,  which 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939.  would  provide  as  small  an  amount  as  should  be 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  if  we  are  not  to  break  faith 
with  these  farmers  who  have  looked  upon  this  legislation 
as  the  answer  to  their  life-long  hope  of  permanent  liveli- 
hood insured  through  farm  ownership. 

Even  if  we  should  appropriate  the  full  amount  author- 
ized by  the  law,  many  years  will  be  required  to  make  any 
appreciable  headway  toward  the  elimination  of  tenant  farm- 
ing and  the  establishment  of  these  families  on  a  self-sus- 
taining basis  on  their  own  farms. 

As  compared  with  amounts  expended  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  relieve  distress  and  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  other  groups  during  the  jmst  several  years,  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  here  proposed  for  this  purpose  is  small, 
indeed.  And  even  more  important  than  that  is  the  fact  that 
every  dollar  of  this  appropriation  will  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  as  every  loan  that  is  made  will  be  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  farm  purchased.  Each  applicant  for  a  loan 
is  required  to  show  that  he  is  equipjied  to  farm,  both  with  ex- 
perience and  implements,  before  he  is  granted  a  loan,  so  it 
does  appear  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  the 
Government's  investment. 

It  is  objected  that  the  problem  is  so  great  that  the  addi- 
tional $10,000,000  will  not  make  a  noticeable  impression  on 
it,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  real  need  for  the  additional 
appropriation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  statement  lies  the  greatest  argument 
in  favor  of  the  larger  amount.  The  admission  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment  that  the  amount  would  not  be  im- 
portant when  considered  in  connection  with  the  work  to  be 
done  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that  we  appropriate 
every  dollar  which  we  are  permitted  to  appropriate  under  the 
authority  of  the  law. 


British  Labor  Party  Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  10.  1938  j. 

Mr.  TEIGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of  this  year  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  of  the  British  Labor  Party  Issued 


a  statement  which  should  be  pondered  by  every  American 
asked  to  enter  a  combination  with  Great  Britain  for  "•collec- 
tive security." 
It  states: 

We  live  In  very  critical  times.  Everywhere  there  is  profound 
apprehension  about  International  relationships.  Far  from  contrib- 
uting to  appeafiement  and  security,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British 
Government  has,  since  1931,  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's outlook  on  foreign  affairs  Is  as  Ignorant  as  It  U  dangerous. 
His  Grvernmcnt,  which  still  presumes  to  call  itself  "natlocAl."  1« 
betraying  both  peace  and  democracy  and  Imperiling  the  very  security 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  itself. 

Labor,  both  In  Parliament  and  in  the  coxmtry.  has  persistently 
challenged  and  exposed  the  Government's  forel^  poUcy.  It  has 
urged,  with  growing  success,  the  constructive  peace  policy  for  whldx 
the  Labor  Party  stands. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Great  War.  labor  has  been  consistently 
right  and  its  opponents  wrong  In  matters  of  foreign  policy,  "me 
public  is  beginning  to  be  aware  of  this  fact.  The  Nation.  a«  our 
victories  at  the  byelectlons  make  clear,  Is  coming  increasingly  to 
realize  the  dangers  of  the  Government's  foreign  policy  and  the 
soundness  of  the  labor  outlook.     •      •      • 

To  assist  In  the  defeat  of  the  "National"  Government  Is  to  strike 
a  vital  blow  at  the  forces  of  reaction  all  over  the  world.  We  ap- 
peal for  support,  therefore,  upon  no  narrow  or  sectional  grounds. 
We  appeal  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  nation — ^to  all  men  and  women 
of  good  will — to  make  a  victory  for  democracy  and  peace  possible 
while  there  Is  still  time.  We  shall  welcome  their  aid.  We  offer 
them  our  fellowship. 

British  labor — for  the  membership  of  the  British  Labor 
Party  are  workers  with  hand  and  brain,  and  the  majority  are 
members  of  trade-unions — ^has  a  constructive  program  of 
domestic  economic  legislation  as  an  alternative  to  British 
imperialism. 

Labor's  Immediate  Program,  issued  by  the  Labor  Party's 
executive  committee  in  March  1937.  calls  for  public  owner- 
ship of  finance,  land,  transport,  coal,  and  power.    It  asserts: 

A  labor  government  will  prove  that,  while  preaerrlng  freedom 
and  respecting  the  riphts  of  minorities,  tbe  democratic  system  can 
work  swiftly  and  effectively.  Labor  will  not  allow  its  measures  to 
be  defeated  by  obstruction  from  vested  Interests  or  unrepresenta- 
tive bodies.  It  will  carry  out  its  plans  without  inflicting  injustice 
on  Individuals.  A  fair  price  will  be  paid  for  aU  private  property 
translerred  to  public  ownership. 

It  outlines  its  program  and  the  reasons  therefor,  as  follows: 

The  Labor  Party,  when  the  electors  give  it  power,  will  without 
hesitation  or  delay  take  the  first  steps  to  reorganize  the  economic 
life  of  our  country. 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  the  community  must  command  the 
main  levers  which  control  the  economic  machme.  These  are:  Fi- 
nance, land,  transport,  coal,  and  power. 

1  No  nation  can  plan  \\m  economic  life  unless  it  can  control  both 
Its  finance  and  Its  financiers.  The  Bank  of  England,  like  the 
Central  Bank  In  most  other  countries,  will  become  a  public  insti- 
tution. It  will  be  administered  by  practical  and  experienced  men 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Government.  Through  the 
Bank  of  England  credit  will  be  controlled  tn  the  interests  of  trad* 
and  employment. 

New  investment  will  also  be  controlled  through  a  National  In- 
vestment Board,  whose  duty  will  l>e  to  mobilize  our  financial  re- 
sources, to  guide  them  into  the  right  channels,  and  to  advise 
the  Government  on  a  financial  plan  for  the  full  emplo3rment  of 
our  people.  Large  schemes  of  public  development,  Including  hous- 
ing, electrification,  transport,  and  the  extraction  of  oil  from  coal, 
will  be  carried  out. 

There  will  be  no  return  to  the  gold  standard.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  Insure  the  greatest  possible  stability  of  trade  and 
employment. 

The  Companies  Act  will  be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  public  and  the  ruin  of  Industry  by  unscrupulous 
financiers. 

Taxation  will  be  used  to  secure  a  better  distribution  of  wealth 
and  purchasing  pwwer.  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  extension  of 
the  social  services.  The  penal  taxation  of  cooperative  societies  will 
be  repealed. 

2.  The  land  should  belong  to  tiie  people,  and  national  planning 
requires  that  the  use  of  land  shall  be  controlled  in  the  public  Inter- 
est. Without  such  control  It  Is  Impossible  to  use  the  limited  area 
of  this  country  to  the  best  advantage,  whether  for  agnctilture, 
industry,  or  other  purposes.  Houses,  schools,  and  otber  iveoesaary 
buildings,  playing  fields,  open  spaces,  and  national  parks  must  be 
provided.  The  beauty  of  our  countryside  mtist  be  preeerred.  A 
short  bin  will  be  passed  enabling  the  Government  end  other  pubUe 
authorities  to  acquire  such  land  as  they  need  for  any  ptirpose 
without  delay  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Tbe  small  householder  and  owner  occupier,  however,  will  be  left 
in  undisputed  pnesessloa  of  his  home.  Protection  of  the  tenant 
through  the  rent-restrictions  acts  will  be  continued  aod  extended, 
and  the  tied  cottage  system  will  be  aboilshfid. 
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a.  Compfltitkm  in  faMMport 
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4.  The  ooai  Industry  U  tn  the  bandi 
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T%e  cTtraetlon  at  otl  and  cither 
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benefits   to   the   people 
security. 

It  aJso  stipulate: 

▲  liTlng  w^s  for  the  worker  on  th^  land  will  be  the  first  charge 
Brtuah  agrleuiture. 
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,  already  partly  owned  by 
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The  national  supply  of  beat. 
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The  Problem  of  Capital  4"d  Credit  for  Sraall 
Business;  Credit  Monopoly;  a  System  of  Indus- 
trial Finance  Banks  Needed,  and  Provided  Under 
Tej-ms  of  H.  R.  10789 
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Mr  VOORHIS.    Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  United  SUtes  is  that  of 
aevenl  aspects.    One  Is  the 
amount  of  capital  Investment  in 
power  to  keep  money  in  circulat 
try  tn  balance.    AxMther  is  the 
Xkxk  of  investioent  as  between 
ample  of  this  b  the  low-cost 
tnrestment  win  remain  at  a  pi 
OoveiTunent  action  remedies 
problRm  is  tbe  failure  of  our 
the  n<?eds  of  small  business  in  anj 
fourth  problem  concerns  the 
■ources.  largely  in  New  York  City 
eountry  starve. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
ency  of  Investment  to  go  into 
IzKhfftrtel  Helds.    The  reasons 
go  Into.     But  tts  direct 
credit  agencies  must.  uzKler  tbe 
creasing  share  of  the  work  of 

And  for  this  purpose  somethiikg 
Baachinery — with  all  due  respect  to 


>ne  of  the  major  problems 
capital  investment.    It  has 
of   getting  a  proper 
relation  to  active  consuming 
on  and  to  keep  our  Indus- 
problem  of  the  maldistribu- 
dlSerent  industries.    An  ex- 
fteld  where,  evidently, 
iably  low  level  except  as 
A  third  aspect  of  the 
machinery  to  meet 
adequate  way  at  all.    The 
co^icentration  of  capital  re- 
while  other  sections  of  the 


investment 


impttcaion 


TTie  following  extract  from  a  Ifetter  from  a  western  busl- 
win  illustrate  what  I  meiLn: 


eomblnatton 


We  are  faiaJilar  with  tbe 

wtkMT  the  banks  take  a 
-tnortgag*  loaa.    Ttieae  are  oo 
aad  are  so  he<lfed  arooiMI 
ttMt  the  henower  can  scareely  run 
«*er  to  tbe  F^ctaral  He«si^s  bank  and 
e^MtaJ  expe*d}t«r».  and  oo  all  mann^ 
not  btwn  a  great  many  ot    ' 
»WMim««MllB9  tatx  loana.  tf  a  borro' 
la's  entitled  lo  eenMence  to  rvn  hia 
'nmt  loaM  tend  to  be 
ity  ot  oauUoa. 
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Situation  today  is  the  tend- 

boods  rather  than 

this  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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circumstances,  assume  an  in- 
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bank  and  Federal  Referre 

partldpatlcn  in  usually   a 

moat  conaervattTe  pcvlble 

all  manner  of  festrlctlona. 

own  buBlncas  with  rumntng 

getttng  an  approval  on  tvery 

of  other  things.    There  have 

na  made     While  we  are  not 

Is  entitled  to  credit  at  all. 

buBlneai  with  socne  degrte  at 

bejoad  aU  reMoaabte 


Oq  the  R.  P  C.  loans  to  Industry,  we  note  that  an  ordinarily 
BUbj.tantlal  businessinan  is  Ineligible  Apparently  they  want  a 
pertectly  clean  situation  with  no  debts  whatsoever,  car  they  will 
floa".  an  extremely  shaky  condition  that  will  go  on  the  rocks  without 
R.  P  C   support. 

It  appears  then  that  some  direct  means  irom  the  Treasury 
Department  as  you  Indicated,  m^ight  tie  the  answer  to  put  funds 
out  In  arubstantlal  concerns  who  can  use  them  In  the  expansion 
of  "ihelr  business.  To  be  perfectly  specific,  this  company  has 
|37(S.000  assets  In  equipment  and  building  and  land,  on  which 
It  owes  42S.000.  11  It  could  borrow  »100.000  from  some  Ck>vem- 
meiital  agency,  or  a  net  Increase  In  biisiness  of  $71,000.  It  would 
be  tMcked  by  very  ample  Becmitl^s  Furthermore,  It  would  enable 
tia  to  purchase  steel,  sotne  machinery,  and  embark  on  a  line  of 
tools  for  whjch  there  Is  ready  sale,  and  which  would  put  approxi- 
mately 23  men  to  work  who  are  not  working  now.  The  com- 
pany Is  making  money  and  !»  In  a  thoroughly  sound  condition 
and  can  pay  It  off  over  a  fiO-month  period. 

Purther.  this  project  would  undoubtedly  enable  us  to  somewhat 
low(!r  prices  over  the  general  line,  which  will  mean  more  units  of 
merchandise  handled,  more  employment,  and  more  purchasing 
power  on  the  customer  end. 

Tiis  cazBrr  monotolt  and  Ttrr.  ryrroitTANCE  or  small  gtrgiinEss 

"Hiere  are  over  the  country  htmdreds  of  small  businesses 
in  a  similar  situation.  Existing  investment  banking  ma- 
chinery is  simply  not  doing  the  job  of  supplying  credit  ot 
capital  to  small  concerns.  ThLs.  in  my  opinion,  is  primarily 
due  to  the  existence  of  a  very  real  credit  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  very  large  and  powerful  banking  houses 
centered  in  New  York  City. 

Obviously  this  is  not  a  problem  which  can  be  overlooked. 
Evrn  such  thorough  going  reforms  of  the  money  and  credit 
system  as  some  of  us  have  been  advocating  will  not  of  them- 
selves alone  effect  a  proper  and  well-balanced  channeling  of 
investment  in  the  Nation. 

The  statastics  of  income  for  1934  show  that  98  percent  of 
all  companies  f!Iing  income-ta.r  retum.s  containing  balance 
sheets  reported  assets  of  less  than  $5,000,000.  And  386,000 
corporations  in  the  Nation  had  assets  of  less  than  $1,000,000. 
Thirteen  percent  of  all  corporate  assets  were  in  the  hands  of 
this  group. 

In  1929.  38  percent  of  all  wage  earners  employed  in  the 
United  States  were  employed  in  establishments  having  less 
than  250  workers. 

CTlearly.  therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  Is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  the  small  business. 
And  if,  as  Is  evidently  the  case,  some  regions  of  the  Nation 
are  having  their  investment  funds  drawn  out  of  those  re- 
gions into  the  Northeast  instead  of  being  invested  near  home, 
then  we  have  another  serious  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  well-balanced  and  at  lea.st  partially  competitive  econ- 
omy. On  this  point  I  quote  Chairman  William  O.  Douglas, 
of  the  Socuritics  and  Exchange  Commission.  In  a  speech 
delivered  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Chicago,  on  February 
1,  1938,  Mr,  Douglas  said: 

There  are  throughout  thr  cnimtry  old.  well-established  corn- 
par. ;ps  which  have  g.ven  wrrk  to  'he  citizens  of  their  communi- 
ties for  years  Seme  1-iave  round  that  they  can  no  longer  compete 
with  the  larger  ones  ur.les.s  they  undertake  extensive  moderniza- 
tion. Such  companies,  and  wf>  have  talked  with  the  excutlves  of 
many,  must  either  resUlct  their  actlvlUes  to  their  most  profitable 
UiM«  on  the  present  basis  of  operations — which,  of  cotirse.  m»»r>« 
lay.ng  off  men— cr  they  must  install  up-to-date  production 
me-.hods  Others  r.erd  rapl'al  to  take  advantage  of  new  markets 
wh-ch  lie  at  their  doors  You  must  krvsw  of  such  companies,  and 
the  men  at  the  head  of  them  In  thLs  threat  Chicago  area. '  Yet 
investment  funds  here  are  Ulc-ly  to  «o  to  New  York  and  into  our 
national  industries  The  .<M\rr.e  thing  Is  tru"  of  the  Investment 
fur.d.s  of  other  cities  throughout  the  country  Looking  at  It 
broadly,  tt  niean."*  that  while  our  national  economic  welfare  rests 
on  the  welfare  of  small  business,  our  national  financial  machinery 
Is  (reared  almost  eiclu-sively  to  lan^c  business.  Thu  Is  not  a  new 
problem  It  is  an  old  one  It  is  preasinj?  at  the  present  time 
esp?ctally  because  or  t!u>  par:\;ysi*  of  cur  capital   markets. 

As  I  have  said,  rs.<ent;.\lly  it  Is  a  national  problem  which 
presse.'s  for  local  8i;lutlon.  both  here  in  Chicaco  and  in  other  com- 
munities You  know  the  irulustneti  in  your  communities  which 
need  capital,  and  you  know  whether  tlioir  need  is  deserving. 
Puithemxire.  you  know  to  what  extent  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
community  rests  upon  the  wrifare  of  'he  local  Indtistry.  It  may 
be  that  what  is  needed  l.«  a  reappraisal  of  tlie  standards  upon 
which  Investment  is  made  and  ioans  are  crar.trd  It  may  bo  found 
tbat  the  rtaks  which  lie  in  our  own  back  yards  here  In  Chicago 
are  just  as  good  as  the  ones  which  have  become  glamorotia  bitcauOT 
they  hare  caught  the  fancy  of  the  larger  markets. 
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THTT    WANTED    TO    CO    AHKAD 

The  records  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  i 
Itself  indicate  that,  since  1933  the  average  size  of  registra- 
tions with  the  S.  E.  C.  was  only  slightly  above  $500,000 
and  that  in  only  one  case  out  of  four  were  these  firms 
able  to  actually  sell  more  than  50  percent  of  the  stocks  or 
securities  they  were  seeking  to  sell.  In  30  percent  of  the 
cases  no  securities  at  all  were  sold.  All  this  seems  to  add 
up  to  the  fart  that  small  business  is  both  willing  to  go 
ahead  and  also  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  finances  for 
doing  so.  And  while  in  many  cases  it  is  loans  which  are 
desired  by  small  business,  the  major  problem  is  one  of  ob- 
taining reasonable  amounts  of  equity  capital. 

Instances  have  been  reported  where  manufacturing  con- 
cerns with  actual  orders  on  hand  were  unable  to  raise  money 
for  materials  and  pay  rolls.  And  this  again  indicates  that 
our  troubles  are  not  altogether  due  to  a  timidity  on  the 
part  of  businessmen  but  are  in  large  measure  due  to  a 
del. berate  restriction  of  their  ability  to  obtain  the  finances 
they  need. 

WS     NEED     A     NEW     METHOD     OF     PL'i'ilNG     SAVINGS     TO    WOKK;     HERE     IS 
SUGGESTED    A     SYSTEM     OF    INDUSTRIAL    FINANCE    BANKS 

There  is.  therefore,  a  crying  need  for  a  new  method  of 
converting  savings  into  actively  working  capital  in  America. 
This  need  can.  I  believe,  be  met.  I  believe  the  way  to  do  it 
is  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  industrial  finance 
banks  throughout  the  Nation,  such  as  is  provided  under  the 
terms  of  H.  R.  10789,  a  bill  which  I  have  recently  introduced, 
such  banks  would  be  organized  and  established  under  the 
direction  of  an  Industrial  Finance  Board  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  would  be  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States.  Stock  in  the  individual  banks  could  be  purchased 
by  any  person,  or  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State,  or 
by  any  agency  of  either  the  Federal  or  a  State  government. 
But  the  biU  provides  that  no  person  except  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  shall  own  more  than  $25,000  par 
value  of  the  stock  of  any  industrial  finance  bank.  What- 
ever portion  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  of  these  banks  is  not 
subscribed  for  at  the  end  of  30  days  after  the  books  are 
opened  is  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Coropo  ration. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  powers  of  the  industrial 
finance  banks  and  I  therefore  quote  it  in  full  here: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  To  aid  in  financing  commerce  and  Industry  and  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  employment  of  labor,  each  industrial 
finance  bank  Is  authorized  and  empowered — 

( 1 1  To  makp  loans  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  act  as  It  may  determine  to  any  i>erson  doing 
business  in  the  district  within  which  such  bank  is  located  and  who 
is  therein  engaged  in  producing  or  marketing  goods  or  services, 
or  in  some  other  Industrial  or  commercial  business  or  enterprise, 
seasoned  or  promotional  in  character; 

(2)  To  acquire  by  purchase  from  the  Issuer,  by  subscription.  In 
the  open  market  or  otherwise,  the  securities  of  any  p>erson  who 
Is  doing  business  in  the  district  within  which  such  bank  is 
located  and  who  is  therein  engaged  in  producing  or  marketing 
goods  or  services,  or  in  some  other  industrial  or  commercial  busi- 
neas  or  enterprise,  seasoned  or  promotional  in  character; 

(3)  To  underwrite  the  sale  of  any  securities  by  any  person  who 
Is  doing  business  in  the  district  within  which  such  bank  is 
located  and  who  is  therein  engaged  In  producing  or  marketing 
goods  or  services,  or  in  some  other  industrial  or  commercial  biisi- 
ness  or  enterprise,  seasoned  or  promotional  in  character,  or 
participate  in  underwriting  the  securities  of  such  person,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  not  Inconsistent  with  this  act  as  it  may 
determine;  and 

(4t  To  rediscount  for  any  financial  or  credit  organization  resi- 
dent and  doing  business  in  the  district  within  which  such  bank 
is  located,  any  note,  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  debenture,  or  other 
similar  obligation,  with  or  without  recoxirae,  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  as  It  may  determine. 
The  proceeds  cf  which  have  been  ad\'anced  or  made  ax-allable  to 
anv  person  doing  business  In  such  district  and  who  is  therein 
engaged  In  producing  or  marketing  goods  or  services,  or  in  some 
other  Industrial  or  commercial  business  or  enterprise,  seasoned 
or  promotional  In  character. 

(h\  Upon  the  endorsement  of  any  bank,  which  shall  be  deemed  a 
waiver  of  demand,  notice  and  protest  by  such  bank  as  to  its  own 
endorsement  exclusively,  and  subject  to  regulaUons  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  any  note  or  other  obligation  evi- 
dencing ft  loan  under  paragraph  (2)  or  a  rediscount  under  para- 
graph (4i  of  this  section  shall  be  eligible  for  rediscount  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  for  the  Federal  Reser\'e  district  in  which  such 
bank  is  located.    The  rate  of  Intereat  charged  by  the  l-'ederal  Re- 


serve bank  shall  be  the  same  as  that  charged  by  It  for  the  redis- 
count of  90-day  notes  drawn  for  commercial  purposes  Any  bank 
holding  any  note  or  other  obligation  evidencing  a  loan  ur  a  redis- 
count under  this  section  may  sell  such  no;e  cr  other  obligation 
to.  or  rediscount  it  with,  any  other  bank, 

(c)  In  no  case  shall  the  total  amount  loaned  to  any  person  (in- 
cluding its  subsidiary  or  afflliated  organizations)  and  invested  In 
the  securities  of  such  person  by  subscription,  purchase,  underwrit- 
ing rediscount,  or  otherwise,  by  any  bank  exceed  at  any  one  time 
2  percent  of  the  Issued  and  outstanding  capital  stock  of  such 
l)ank.  plus  2  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  debentures  issued 
by  the  Board  on  its  behalf, 

(d)  Each  bank  may  assign,  sell,  transfer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of, 
with  or  without  recourse,  in  the  open  maikct  or  otherwise,  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  securities  acquired  puisuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. However,  no  bank  shall  sell  for  an  Issuer  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  any  security,  or  participate  as  a  member  of  any 
selling  syndicate  or  selling  group  or  have  a  direct  or  Indirect  par- 
ticipation with  any  underwriter  in  any  such  undertaking 

(e)  All  action  taken  by  any  bank  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  and  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions or  orders  as  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Board. 

The  Industrial  Finance  Board  is  empowered  by  the  bill 
to  issue  and  sell  consoUdated  debentures,  guaranteed  by  the 
Grovemment  which  shall  be  joint  obligations  of  all  the  in- 
dustrial finance  banks.  In  this  way.  as  well  as  by  the  sale 
of  capital  stock,  the  savings  of  the  people  of  the  Nation 
can  be  safely  invested  just  as  is  now  being  done  in  other 
types  of  Government  securities.  But  the  all-important  thing 
about  the  whole  bill  is  that  under  its  terms  these  savings 
would  be  channeled  by  these  banks  into  such  productive  en- 
terprises as  could  best  use  them,  from  the  standpoint  not 
only  of  the  individual  businesses  concerned,  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  national  economy  as  a  whole. 

BASIS    FOR    DISCUSSION 

My  bill  is  admittedly  not  either  perfect  or  complet-e.  It 
has  been  introduced  near  the  end  of  the  session  and  cannot, 
of  course,  be  passed  before  adjournment.  My  earnest  hope 
is,  however,  that  it  can  be  the  means,  along  with  other 
somewhat  similar  bills  which  have,  I  believe,  been  Introduced 
in  both  House  and  Senate,  of  arousing  interest  in  the  very 
important  problem  with  which  it  seeks  to  deal,  so  that  at 
the  next  session  Congress  will  be  ready  to  take  action  along 
these  lines. 

I  have  l>een  greatly  encouraged  In  this  hope  by  the  receipt 
of  numerous  letters,  one  of  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

It  was  my  privilege  at  the  small-business  conference  to  par- 
ticipate Eictlvely  In  the  workings  of  group  No  1  on  resolutions 
for  small  business.  In  the  resolutions  of  that  group,  you  will 
find  reference  to  the  desire  for  capital  help  through  means  other 
than  direct  Government  loans.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  establishment  of  Industrial  finance  banks  can  materially 
facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  potentially  powerful  minor  Indus- 
tries. I  invite  you  to  review  the  plan  I  ."submitted  only  with  the 
thought  that  it  may  be  helpful  In  the  promotion  of  the  program 
Instituted   by  the  presentation  of  your  splendid   bill. 


Government  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  K.  REILLY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  10,  1938 

Mr.  REILLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  smoke  of  battle 
over  the  reorganization  ol  governmental  agencies  ha^  partly 
cleared  away.  I  desire  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  Jie 
reorganization  program  and  particularly  of  the  House  bill, 
because  in  the  communications  that  have  come  to  me  from 
my  district  before  and  since  the  close  of  the  contest,  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
some  of  my  constituents  as  to  the  terms  ol  tlie  House  bill, 
and  also  as  to  the  history  of  the  movement  to  reorganix© 
governmental  bureaus. 

Nobody,  who,  understanding  tlie  bureau  situation  in  Wash- 
ington, is  opposed  to  a  governmental  reorganizing  program. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about  123  Independent  bureau* 
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In  February  1933  Congress 
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bill. 
In   1931  President  Roosevelt   appointed  a  commission  to 

in-. t.sticate  'h-  ii-ci-.-^.tv  find  thu  pui^.b.Ltics  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  ijovcrnmentai  ARti.cies. 

Tl"i:5  ccmmLs.=  ion  wa.s  known  ns  the  Brownlow  Commission 
and  was  compo,'^ed  of  Mr  L>>ui.s  Brnwnlow.  former  news- 
paper corre.^pcndrn'.  former  Commi.sMoner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  ar.d  aL^o  for!n'"»r  citv  manacrer  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.:  Luther  H  Guhck.  dii' clur  of  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Re.sf^arch.  and  Prol.  Charles  E.  Merriam  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  an  ouLstandmg  political  scientist. 
Politically  the  ccmmiSolon  .stood,  f^o  Rtpubbcans  and  one 
Democrat. 

This  commission  madf  a  thnrTUPh  inve.stigation  of  the 
whole  profclein  of  govrrnn: 'nral  Wivhing^on.  After  com- 
pleting it.5  investigation  il  wrote  a  report,  and  also  drafted 
a  bill  to  carry  out  the  r^-comm'  ndation  of  its  report,  and  it 
was  thLs  bill  tha'  wa.s  considertd  by  Congress. 

Dunng  thf^  pf-ricd  that  the  reorganization  program  was 
up  m  the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  the  writer  received 
several  hundred  communications  from  his  distnct  protest- 
ing against  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

I  like  to  hear  from  my  constituents  on  measures  pending 
in  Congre'-s  e\en  if  I  cannot  always  agree  with  them.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  ablp  to  say  that  in  the  past  2  years  communi- 
cations from  thf>  constituency  have  b*f'n  increa.sing  and  in- 
creasir.e.  I  wtlcome  such  an  increase  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  in  governmental  affairs. 

la  the  lettt  rs  and  telegrams  that  come  to  me  from  the 
di:i'nc:  two  objections  were  made  to  the  Senate  bill: 

F.rst.  B  caube  the  Senate  reorganisation  bill  abolished  the 
ComptJollrr  Gcntral's  0£&ce  with  right  to  preaudit. 

Second  The  Senate  bill  gave  unlimited  powers  to  the 
President  fo  rpor^^anize  gcvprnmental  agencies  and  func- 
tions withcut  any  control  by  ConKT*^ss. 

Both  of  these  objections  to  the  Senate  b;il  were  corrected 
in  the  Hou^e  bil!  Th(  Housf  b;li  retained  the  Comptroller 
General's  Off.::'e.  wAh  the  right  cf  preaudit,  and  it  also  pro- 
vided an  auditor  general  to  audit  th-.'  work  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  ^herpby  givui:;  a  double  check  on  governmental 
cxpendit'jre.s 

The  Houae  bill  further  provided  that  any  reorganization 
program  originated  bv  the  President  had  to  be  submitted  to 
thf^  Ccr.nre.s-s  with  the  righ'  and  privilege  of  Congress  to 
veto  such  reorganizatitn  program,  m  whole  or  in  part,  by 
passing  a  concurrent  resoluticn.  within  60  days  from  the 
date  of  the  flUn?  of  the  Presid-^n^'s  reorganization  program. 
Such  a  resolution  would  only  r';'quire  a  majority  vote  of  the 
House  iind  of  the  Senate  Under  the  House  bill,  if  the 
President  attempted  a  reorganization  program  that  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Hciise  and  of  the  Senate,  Congres.3  could  easily  defeat 
such  a  reorganization  program  by  pa^iing  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, disapprovmg  m  whole  or  ui  part  the  Prei>ident's  said 
program. 


Now  let  mf  answer  specifically  some  of  the  critic  Lima  of 
the  House  bill  tlial  have  come  to  me  since  the  House  reor- 
sanlutlon  bill  was  recommitted: 

First.  That  the  President  wrote  the  reortaiiizatlon  bill 
and  sent  it  to  Congress. 

Answer.  The  President  had  nothing  to  do  with  writing 
the  rcortanlratlon  bill.  The  bill  was  prepared  by  the  Brown- 
low  Commlasilon  without  consulting  the  President. 

Second.  That  the  House  bill  dispensed  with  civil  service. 

Aiwwer,  The  House  bill  broadened  civil  service  and  made 
possible  the  extension  of  civil  servl-^e  to  thousands  of  Qov- 
rrnnient  employees  who  at  the  present  time  are  not  In  the 
clrt.'isifled  service.  The  President  had  les.s  power  over  the 
civil  service  under  the  House  bill  than  he  has  under  the 
present  law.  The  best  evidence  that  civll-servlce  reform 
would  not  be  impeded  by  the  House  bill  Is  the  fact  that  the 
House  bill  was  approved  by  about  10  national  groups  in- 
terested In  civll-servlce  reform. 

Third.  That  the  President,  under  the  House  bill,  could 
add  executives  at  his  pleasure  at  imknown  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Answer.  Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  Senate  bill  gave  the 
President  power  to  add  executives  or  increase  the  cost  of 
government.  All  the  President  could  do  luider  the  House 
and  Senate  reorganization  bills  would  be  to  consolidate  and 
eliminate  bureaus  and  to  transfer  agencies  to  existing 
bureaus. 

Fourth.  That  the  delegation  of  authority  from  Congress 
to  the  President  was  not  removed  ( in  the  House  bill ) . 

Answer.  There  was  no  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
President  in  the  House  bill,  except  as  an  agent  of  Congress, 
becaiise  the  House  bill  reserved  the  right  in  Congress  to  veto 
the  reorganization  work  of  the  President,  a  provision  that 
was  not  in  the  reorganization  bill  signed  by  Mr.  Hoover  the 
day  before  he  left  ofQce. 

Fifth.  That  the  House  bill  contained  dangerous  dicta- 
torial powers  not  identical  with  any  reorganization  bill  pre- 
sented by  any  President. 

Answer.  The  House  biU  did  not  contain  any  dangerous 
dictatorial  ixiwers,  because,  if  the  President's  shuffling  of 
bureaus  did  not  please  Congress,  Congress  had  the  right  to 
say  "no"  to  the  President  by  simply  jxassing  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  that  effect.  The  House  bill  was  not  identical 
with  any  other  bill  presented  to  a  President,  because  it  took 
from  the  President  uncontrolled  power  to  do  as  he  saw  fit 
in  reorganizing  goverrunental  bureaus,  a  power  conferred  on 
the  President  by  Mr.  Hoover's  1933  reorganization  biU. 

Sixth.  That  the  reorganization  bill  approved  by  Mr. 
Hoover  did  not  provide  that  Congress  delegate  any  of  its 
legislative  authority  to  the  Executive. 

Answer.  The  bill  approved  by  Mr.  Hoover  delegated  un- 
controUed  power  to  the  President  to  consolidate  and  reor- 
ganize governmental  bureaus  without  any  control  by 
Congress. 

Some  of  the  communications  received  by  me  both  before 
and  after  my  vote  urged  that  I  should  oppose  or  should  have 
opposed  any  kind  of  a  reorganization  bill  regardless  of  Its 
merits  as  a  set-back  to  President  Roosevelt.  I  sun  not  inter- 
ested In  giving  President  Roosevelt  a  set-back  no  more  than 
I  was  interested  in  giving  President  Hoover  a  set-back. 

When  I  was  in  Congress  during  Mr.  Hoover's  last  2  years, 
I  was  urged  to  oppose  his  recovery  program,  because  the  suc- 
cess of  his  program  would  reelect  him  President  of  the  United 
States. 

My  reply  was  that  I  was  not  elected  to  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  handicapping  Mr.  Hoover,  and  that  If  his  recov- 
ery bills  were  good.  I  would  vote  for  them,  regardless  of 
whether  by  thus  voting  I  woiUd  help  Mr.  Hoover's  political 
fortunes. 

I  cannot  vote  on  sentiment;  I  cannot  vote  on  prejudices.  I 
must  vote  my  convictions  as  to  the  merits  of  bills  regardless 
of  the  consequences  of  such  a  vote  or  votes  on  my  political 
future.  I  voted  not  to  recommit  the  House  bill  because  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  bilL 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following; 

Agricultural  SrruATioN  in  Tkas.  1933-37 

I.    COMPARISON    or    DATA 

Farm  cash  income  in  Texas'  rose  from  t394.358,000  In  1932  to 
•544,176.000  In  1937,  an  increase  of  86  percent.  Of  the  1937  in- 
come $38,226,000  was  in  Groveriunent  payments  to  farmers.  Indi- 
cations are  for  an  income  in  1938  considerably  lower  than  in 
1937. 

Farm  cash  Income,  prices,  and  purchasing  power ;  For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  farm  cash  inoome  during  the  years  1932-37 
has  been  as  follows: 


Farm  cash  income 

Calendar  year 

Income  from 
markftin^n 

Oovemment 
ptymenu 

Total 

laa 

1933 

]iO< 

1<« 

19M- 

11*371 ^ 

H  sav  000, 000 
4, 9.^.^.  txK).  onn 

b.  TVi  CKU,  t«J 
fi.  .VI7.  («>,  IK.« 

7.  fk".:,  uxi.  («.« 
h,  2u.  am.  t>uu 

ii«2."ntif)."f)nn" 

.S."*.  tJWJ.  HXi 

,'x'i,  (««!,  (im 
>:.ijn.i,  (WO 
u,:.  (m.  uoo 

U.  328.  000,  000 

.■>.  117.  flOO.  000 

f.,  3in.  mx).  rjoo 

7,  (W.  000.  000 
7,^*44.  ixw,  (xn 
b,  OOU,  UOU,  000 

'  I'relimmary. 

Cash  farm  Income  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  Increased  In 
1937  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  and  exceeded  1936  Income  by 
8  percent.  Pronounced  gains  In  the  early  months  of  1937  largely 
accounted  for  the  increase.  In  the  closing  months  of  1937.  EUfter 
the  harvesting  of  the  biggest  crops  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  cash  income  began  to  drop  off  more  than  seasonally,  and 
fell  below  the  1936  level. 

Farm  income  was  nearly  twice  as  large  in  1937  as  In  1932.  but 
it  was  considerably  below  the  1929  %ure  of  1 10.479.000.000,  the 
largest  income  on  record. 

FYom  1929  to  1932  both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers 
declined  sharply,  but  farm  Income  declined  more.  Conaequently, 
in  1932  farmers  were  able  to  purchase  only  about  69  percent  as 
many  goods  and  services  as  in  1929.  From  1932  to  1937  both 
farm  Income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  Increased,  but  farm 
Income  made  the  greater  advance.  As  a  result,  in  1937  farmers 
were  able  to  buy  about  as  much  of  the  things  they  needed  as  in 
1929. 

United  States  farm  prices  generally  Increased  86  percent  In  1937 
as  compared  with  1932,  rising  early  In  1937  to  double  their  1932 
level.  At  the  low  point  In  March  1933  they  were  55  percent  of 
pre-war.  In  January  1937  they  reached  their  poet-depression  peak 
at  131  percent  of  pre-war. 

Although  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  ro«e  considerably 
during  the  1932-37  period,  the  exchange  value,  per  unit,  of  farm 
products  increased  from  an  average  of  61  percent  of  the  pre-war 
lei'el  in  1932  to  93  percent  of  that  level  for  the  year  1937.  At  the 
depression  low  in  February  1933  the  unit  exchange  value  of  farm 
products  was  Just  half  of  what  it  had  been  before  the  war.  At 
the  post-depression  peak  in  January  1937,  when  farm  prices  were 
at  thetr  highest,  the  exchange  value  was  101  percent  of  pre-war. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  decline  In  farm  real -estate  value* 
came  to  an  end  in  the  year  ending  lifarch  1933  after  continuing 
unbroken  for  more  than  a  decade.    In  tlxat  year  farm  real  estate 


1  Because  farm  income  statistics  collected  and  maintained  hj  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  being  revised,  figures  for  Texas  given 
in  this  pamphlet  are  not  always  strictly  ccoaparable.  The  1936  and 
1937  figures  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis,  as  are  all  figures  on  Uve- 
Btock  and  livestock  products,  while  crop  figures  lor  yean  before 
1936  are  for  the  most  part  on  a  crop-year 
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(^ne,    with    r'..«iin<    farm    income. 

mounted   and   taxes   have    O  - 
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post-war  low  in  the  year  end- 

83   percent  of   pre-war      From 

acre   rose   for    the   fourth   con- 
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averaged  14  cents  oer   acre  1:.   1936,  as  cc  mpared  with  17  cents  la 

1932. 

F-.irm  waiTe  rates  higher:  Wage  earners  on  Texas  farms.  &£  well 
as  iandiurds  and  ten;^uts.  found  their  income  increasing  Cia 
Apr;!  1.  1933  thf  e.vt'v^vf  monthly  farm  wittp  rftte  ;>'*r  pe;«on  wiiii 
board  was  -512  7  >  ?  ',r  years  later  li,  was  120  25.  liavm^'  advanced 
ad  percen.t  abc e  ti.e   1  tJ33  level. 

U.    A<ia!!:ULnjRAL    WJVt^T'M.EST    m   HtL.MtS    THE    BASIS 

The  pr^.'i 'iion-i*tiju^tme:a  proerttnit-  .)i  thf  A  A.  A.,  with  other 
re  uvery  mea-.!.;r>'s.  'a  > .  ■  '.:.■.  btisi-  t^if  ihc  m.irked  agriculturi:il 
chanee  from  19^.^:^  'o  i'i'H'' 

Und>^r  th\se  prok'ram-  922  770  crot  -adjustment  coTitracts  from 
Ttxas  farmers  were  aoccpied  by  thf  AAA.  Of  these  contracts 
786.545  were  ccttou  conti-ct:.,  61  .'j'iu:  Cv:rn-hog.  5y.04c  wheat,  8,473 
peanut    759  rlcp    and  31  cun-  sirup 

Under  the  term--  of  these  conTncts  T^ras  f,.rmers  shifted  many 
acrE--  from  'he  fnoduction  of  soil-depifini;  citsh  crnp.s,  in  whi'^h 
prico-depre®.mg  surpii;s**8  exi.sted.  tu  .oroduciion  cf  other  crops 
which   wore   >or. -co;':->f .-vuit'  -^r  suil-impruviij,g  ui  iijiture. 

Ti:f  aencult\;rnl- ir^M.i'^'rnfr,'-  pT'irrani!^  from  their  beginning  in 
193-'^  were  c  nct-^rnMi  aIU  trr>od  use  nf  the  land  as  well  a.s  with 
ii! '';>' ;;.i'  pri  d  ;  .   •      •  "  -  ■.-.e  demand       It  whs  recognized  from 

Uie  start  ihiL  rv.ie>.  m^'  .i  p<jr;n);.  oi  tlie  lann  land  irom.  the  soil- 
exhatu-ting  biud'-'.  f  ^urplu:  cr^p  prudu:tiu;i  oflcred  a  chance  to 
put  this  land  to  *ii! -conserving  uses  which  fann  specialists  for 
minv   vf  irs  h-iri  hp*  n   advocating 

Adjustment  cf)ntracts  included  provisions  encouraging  beneficial 
uses  icr  tiie.ig*  ;akcen  out  of  surplus  crops.  TVie  cotton  contract 
for  1934  35  vpecl".f>d  use  of  the  rented  acres  for  .soil-improving 
crops  *^rri«ii  !i-orev»'ntln?  crops-  frwxl  cr' .ps  for  con^imption  bv 
th'  producer  on  hts  farm,  feed  crops  for  the  production  of  live- 
siijck  or  live.stock  prodi.'^ti  lor  oongumpiion  or  use  by  the  pro- 
ducer n'.\  his  f'lr:'  or  inllowms;:  or  such  nrh>'r  u.<es  a.-  may  be 
pfr::;;fpd  ijv  tiie  ^■■c^^-- .\:v  f  A_:ricu!*.ure  n-  his  authorized  agcn'. 
Pood  and  feed  cr^  ps  for  horn"  use  were  authorized  on  rt^nted  acres 
m  the  South.  t>>cause  ;i  •*  ;is  recognized  that  the  standard  of 
t.ij-m  iiviiii;  in  that  regmn.  which  ci mains  half  of  the  farm  pop- 
ul.Ttion  i,f  the  ^funtrv    miehl  thereby  be  improved 

In  the  19,'?4  cr'.p  venr  »h-  fir^t  in'  which  f\dji!5tment  procrnms 
were  m  full  operation,  the  Nation's  farmers  agreed  to  shift  their 
proauctiou  on  neii.MV  3tioju(>)0  i<  ret-  or  one-ninth  of  all  the 
cultivated  lajid  in  the  couury  Farmers  m  Texas  shifted  about 
6  10*^000  nrrf^  from  cotton,  wheat  and  corn  production  Of  llio 
3»^  i).)(,MX«i  shift'-rt  acres  in  the  United  States  abou^  or.e-thlrd  w\s 
put  in  pasture  or  meadow  crons.  and  one-third  into  eraertrency 
'orj^'e  crojii  and  crop-^  tlirti  -.applied  fovKl  and  feed  for  home  use. 
The  remTir.'.n^;  one-third  was  fallowed  to  coiuerve  moisture  and 
ccntroi  wofds  planted  to  farm  wood  lots,  or  left  irtl'»  The  acrea<;;e 
left  Idle  wa.s  verv   small 

Adjustment  measures  were  undertaken  onlv  after  cotton,  wheat. 
and  corn-hot;  p:  ai.^ers  had  mcUcated  their  approval  by  menus  of 
demorratic  rp.rrerif_;^i 

Pour  referenda  on  en  n-ad  "istment  measures  were  held  among 
Texas  larmers 

111    October     1934    corn-ho_:    fanners    voted    on    an    adjustment 

program  'c.-  1935  In  -i-.^s  ; tiftnduni  17,uy7  ■ooperating  producers 
fav.  r^d  a  19:'.-  pmrrim  whe-eas  !  694  '-rr  srd  A  ref.-rer  dum  wia 
held  December  14.  1934  on  the  anplication  of  th»  Banlchead  Act 
t"  •:■;.-  193.:>^t3  crop  \-ear  In  Texas  292,154  vote.s  were  cast  with 
2-li,u83.  or  6^5  percent,  m  f^vor  ol  contaming  the  act. 
,^'^'  -'Unn-w:dr  wheat  ref..Tend  :i:.  .i  .-.  c.nducted  on  May  25 
19:^.-i  In  which  prodr..-ers  wpre  ask--d  if  th-v  favored  a  wheat  pro- 
duction adju.^menr  -.roirram  to  fOiiow  the  one  expiring  Ih  -hi* 
cop  year  1935  In  Texas  ;54rj  pr  xJucer  votes  wei-e  ca.<-t  of  which 
t'jl  p'^rctnt  favored  a  j  n.,krrain  Oa  C\:tober  26.  1935  corn-ho« 
prrduc-s  voted  -n  wheM.rr  'Iiey  favored  a.  corn-hog  program  fcT 
193«  Of  the  40.14<^  Texns  nrnucer,  votint-.  all  but  6489  f^orcd 
a    19 ib   pro^r.ur. 

The  r«suit   of   t:  e.s*    A    A     A    programs   and  of   the   droughts   cf 
.jJ4   and    ISoo    Wii.^    to   reduce   pnre-dej.ressin^   surpluse,   of   most 
major  farm  ccmmodltles  to  apprc.ximately  norma!  carry-over  levels. 
Carry-ovrr  of   major   farm    commodities 
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Under  the  adjust m-n'  procrnm.s  tlm-ugh  December  31  1937. 
rantal  benrflt,  price  adjustment  and  pool  and  option  paymenU  to 
T^xa-  otHton  Rn^wers  u^ualef1  1146  IWftSl  if,  Hental-benent  p«T- 
ment-*  to  pr^Hlurrrs  .f  ther  .  ,  nun.xl,nea  were  Wheat  taiiTl - 
Ci|a47.  c-orn-hoK-  »7  84.  :27  2..  rue  12,035,075.  peanuts,  Wai.'- 
»8ti,.l,  and  su^jarcaiic,   |2,ltJl  tii. 


m,  rat  soil  conservation  psograms 

Because  the  national  economic  emergency  of  1932-33  was  due 
largely  to  burdensome  surpluses  of  farm  commodities,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933  had  emphasized  production  control 
aa  a  means  of  restoring  farm  purchasing  power  and  thereby  reliev- 
ing tiie  emergency.  By  1936  farm  purchasing  power,  based  on  cash 
Inccme  from  marketings,  was  about  40  percent  greater  than  for 
1932  Because  of  the  adjustment  programs  and  two  severe 
droUfilits,  surpluses  had  been  considerably  reduced.  This  lessen- 
ing of  the  emergency  and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Hoosac  Mills  case  on  January  6.  193G,  which  invalidated  the 
A,  A.  A,  production-control  programs,  paved  the  way  for  a  long- 
time soli-conservation  program.  This  program  was  based  on  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February 
29,  1936.  which  emphasized  soil  conservation  rather  than  produc- 
tion adjustment. 

Tlie  1936  agricultural  conservation  program:  About  4.000.000 
farmers  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  members  of  about  2.700  county 
conservation  associations,  participated  in  the  1936  agricultural 
comservation  prograjn  Under  this  program  two  tj-pes  of  payments 
were  offered  to  farmers  for  positive  performance  in  conserving 
and  Improving  their  farm  land.  Soil-conserviug  payments  were 
made  for  shifting  acreage  from  soil-depleting  to  soil -conserving 
crops  in  1936,  Soil-buildmg  payments  were  made  for  1936  seedings 
of   soil-building  crops,   and   for   approved  soll-buUdlng  practices. 

Sixty-slx  percent,  or  about  286,179.000  acres,  of  the  total  crop- 
land in  the  United  States  was  covered  by  applications  for  pay- 
ments under  the   1936  program. 

About  31,444.000  acres  were  diverted  from  soil -depleting  crops 
either  as  a  direct  result  of  the  program,  or  because  drought  had 
destroyed  established  acreages  of  soil-depleting  crops.  Of  this 
diverted  acreage,  about  68.3  percent  was  diverted  from  general 
crops,  30  percent  from  cotton,  1.2  percent  from  tobacco,  and 
0.4  percent  from  peanuts. 

Soil-buildlng  practices  were  carried  out  on  about  53.000,000 
acres.  Legumes  and  legume  mixtures,  permanent  pasture,  green- 
manure  and  cover  crops  were  newly  seeded  on  43.963.000  acres. 
Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  were  made  to  3.247,000  acres. 
Terracing,  contour  furrowing,  protected  summer  fallow,  and  other 
mechanical  erosion  controls  and  miscellaneous  soil-building  prac- 
tices were  put  into  effect  on  5.604.000  acres. 

Payments  for  soil -conserving  and  soil-Improving  practices  under 
the  1936  program  totaled  $376,097,826.  of  which  »23,171,063  went  for 
county  expenses. 

In  Texas  about  330,000  farmers,  organized  Into  241  county 
asscxtlatlons,  participated  in  the  1936  program.  Of  the  total  crop- 
land. at>out  67  percent,  or  23.915,000  acres,  was  covered  by  appli- 
cations for  payments.  The  acreage  diverted  from  soil -depleting 
crops  (3.077.833  from  cotton.  14.244  from  peanuts,  and  1.245,478 
from  other  crops),  totaled  4,337.565  acres.  Soll-bulldlng  practices 
were  put  Into  effect  on  about  4.901.891  acres,  as  follows:  New 
seedings  of  legumes  and  legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for 
pasture,  and  green-manure  crops.  3.870.869  acres;  fertilizer  and 
lime  applications.  5,630  acres;  forest  tree  plantings,  5,177  acres; 
terracing  and  listing.  1.020.215  acres. 

For  their  positive  soil -conserving  and  soll-bulldlng  performances 
In  this  connection,  Texas  farmers  participating  In  the  1936  pro- 
gram received  $37,559,401  In  conservation  payments,  Including 
county  association  expenses. 

rv.    THI    A.    A.    A.    or    1938 

It  became  clearly  evident  In  late  1937  that  measures  for  evening 
out  violent  fluctuations  in  supplies  and  prices  of  farm  products 
and  in  the  incomes  and  buying  power  of  farmers  were  neces.sary 
in  addition  to  the  soil -conserving  measxires  of  the  1936  and  1937 
programs. 

Production  of  most  important  farm  crops  in  1937  was  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  country.  As  these  crop>s  were  harvested 
and  marketed,  prices  declined. 

In  January  1937  farm  prices  were  at  their  post-depression  peak 
of  31  percent  above  the  pre-war  level.  The  p>er-unit  exchange 
value  of  farm  products  generally  was  slightly  above  that  of  pre- 
war days,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  standing  at 
101  percent  of  the  August  1909-July  1914  average.  Surpluses  of 
most  basic  commodities  had  largely  disappeared. 

As  crop  reports  In  the  spring  and  summer  began  to  reveal  the 
prospects  for  record-breaking  crops,  however,  farm  prices  began 
to  fall.  In  April  they  were  130  percent  of  pre-war.  By  June  they 
had  declined  to  124  percent  of  that  level,  and  by  September  to 
118  percent.    In  Decemt>er  they  stood  at  104  percent. 

The  December  crop  repeat  revealed  the  total  1937  farm  outptrt 
as  the  largest  on  record.  Production  of  grains,  meat  animals, 
poultry  products,  and  tobacco  was  lees  than  It  had  been  In  some 
Interim  years  but  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  truck  crops, 
cotton,  and  poultry  products  topped  all  former  figures.  As  these 
large  crops  moved  to  market,  prices  dropped  rapidly.  By  February 
1938  they  were  only  97  percent  of  prs-war.  having  declined  26 
percent  from  their  January  1937  level.  The  unit  exchange  value 
of  farm  producu  had  declined  by  nearly  ons-fourth  In  little  over 
a  year's  lime. 

Trt-nd  of  prices  of  Texas'  leading  tarm  products  undar  th«s« 
circumstances  la  shown  as  followB: 


Table  2. — Average  prir^r  rer^v'-d  by  Trrao  farmrr^  for  eommotiittes 
lusted  ori  datef:  rpcr~ified 
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The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  16  strengthens  and  continues  the  agricultural 
conservation  programs,  which  are  open  to  participation  by  all  farm- 
ers In  the  United  States 

In  addition,  it  supplements  these  programs  with  measures  for 
helping  farmers  to  stabilize  their  production,  marketing,  prices, 
and  Income  It  provides  assistance  for  producing  farm  commodities 
In  quantities  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements  of  domestic  con- 
sumption and  desirable  exports  and  to  establish  and  malntAln  larger 
reserve  supplies  than  have  ordinarily  t-een  maintained  in  past  years. 
It  includes  loans  to  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  carry  over  from 
good  years  the  surplus  supplies  for  use  In  bad  years.  Finally,  it 
provides  mechanisms  which  are  designed  to  enable  farmers  to  regu- 
late the  movement  of  farm  crops  to  market  and  to  prevent  dumping 
excessive  supplies  on  overloaded  markets  to  cause  price  collapse  and 
severe  drops  in  farmers'  Income. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  10,  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  'WTLLIAM  LEMKE.  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CONFERENCE. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JUNE  2,   1938 


Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  foHowing  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  on  June  2,  1938,  before  the  National  Agricultural 
Conference : 

Toastmaster  Baeb.  Some  of  my  friends  gamble,  and  1  don't. 
But  these  gamblers  are  always  telling  me  when  I  see  them  that 
their  horses  haven't  come  in  yet  And  If  I  should  count  all  of 
the  horses  that  haven't  come  in  yet,  in  some  of  these  gambling 
transactions.  I  think  it  would  be  several  million. 

But  we  had  an  election  in  1936  nnd  some  of  the  returns  haven't 
come  in  yet.  You  know,  they  were  awfully  slow  in  coming  in. 
And  I  want  to  apologize.  In  that  we  were  to  have  this  banquet 
In  the  White  House  tonight,  but  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
these  returns  didn't  get  in,  we  had  to  bring  Whxiam  Livki  over 
here  so  that  we  could  have  It  in  thU  hall.     [Applause  ] 

Speaking  seriously,  however,  we  always  have  to  kid  our  friends, 
and  very  afTectionately  I  call  him  BUI.  But  I  want  to  say  one 
thing,  that  when  Senator  FitAzm  and  Congressman  Lekkx  Intro- 
duced a  bill  called  the  Frazier-Lemke  bill,  and  a  moratorium  act 
and  some  other  acts,  they  prevented  over  200,000  farmers  In  thl* 
country  from  losing  their  homes. 

And  another  thing  that  Congressman  Lxmki  has  done,  besides 
being  a  legislator,  he  has  been  the  attorney  for  these  fanners 
without  anv  fee  or  compensation,  and  has  won  seven  cases  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  them      [Applause  ) 

Congressman  Lkuks  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  friends,  it  Isn't  my 
fault,  of  course,  that  you  are  not  having  ihu  banquet  In  the 
Whits  House.  You  forgot  to  vote  for  yourselves.  You  didn't  In- 
Tlte  yourselves.     You  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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w  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  I 


I   know   .some  call    that   Inflation.     The   only   Inflation    we    hive 
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But.  be  thAt  u  It  m«7.  you  kn<^' 
came   to  Washlntrton  at  about 
were  ple<lged  tu  solve  the 
pledged  to  srjlve  Uh<*  agricultural 
wr   went   alonff  nicely   until   after 
drifted  apart.  a«  it  always  happe^ 

I  want  to  aay  to  you.  however 
Uie  Congreas  of  the  Unl><l 
piare  wh^re  Hoover  left  us.     We 
(jr  every  six  lu«t  his  farm  by 
tat    »ale   since    I    have   been   a 
while    we  were   expertmentinff 
the  dismal  trwanipa  of  nowhere 

We  call  it  ex  per  i  mentation 
experiment.     And    It  waa   a 
ttiU  regimentation  and  fool  atuf 
of   one    pK>cket    and    give    the 
pocket,    and   yell.    "Look   at   the 
enough  ao  that  he  forgetn  the 
pocket 

Thtiae  an  farta.  and  I  have 
IM3.  when  I  mad*  a  apaach 
bushel,  barley  for  fl.  No    1  Ambe' 
M<-rthern  for  31      Ttiat  oata  coat 
pridnee     That  No.  1  hard  wheat 
are  almcMt  back  to  the  aame  poldt 

Nov     we   m   Um   North    blame 
diUon.  but  w«  In  tba  North  ar« 
Ui0  Bouth  tor  tba  aharacroppara 
people   what  my  friend  McIX>nald 
aiMt  of  production      That  Is  tht 
Uttia  tflflartni  up  In  tba  North. 

Wt  pay  7  oantt  a  pound  (or 
o«a  produea  it  tor  )mm  than 
our  AoiMltmo  itaadartf  of  UTtn|. 
U  pay  about  M  casta  mora  foi 
pay  tnough  to  gi^n  Vbcm  ptopla 

And    yat   vtMre   ara   vef     Wi 
haw  bMB  thraatanad  with  tha 
tha   "Woodpaefean*   Aaoctatton. 
mhuoaanlty  to  taka  an  booaat 
him    to   fall    aaleep   on   a    long- 
a   rr^ad   when    It    i»   1 10   In   the 
n>n5umlni?  it      And  I  will  aay 
h^vent  an  ovarproductloB  of 
or  inaanity  at  both  ends  of 

Ji!!it   take  this  for  an   1 
fliiKertipM   to   brlzif  about  the 
tl.is  Nation  h*a  ever  aeen      But 
Mr     McDonald    -and    there    are 
nuittresA  or  a  pillow  to  sleep  on 
w<-  plow  It  under,  and  then 
a  crazy  quilt,  tnitanlty. 

I  know  there  are  Membera  of 
any  li  of  you  *.o  get  In  a  room 
efrontery  and  stupidity  from 
atrlve  this  problem 

What   la  the  trouble? 
If  w  have  a  inirplus  of  cotton 
to  th*  13  000  000  and  let  thetn 
thcnvselves  and  the  rest  of  us? 

.\gain.  we  haven't  gone  very 
wi;  were  when  Hoover  left  us.    Dc 
m-w  we  owe  thirty-eight  billion 
hnva  got  to  pay  the  Intereat  on 
who  have  never  produced  an 

What  Is  this  Insanity?     It  Is  i 
tvo  or  three  other  th'ngs — -cost 
ment — I  dont  care  which  you 
tloa  to  ft  na  rare  the  fanner  at  a 

Now.  let  ua  aee  what  we  are 
pDinc  to  take  up  iSeiiatar  THOMi^ 
m-fnt  of  ours  is  prtntlng  money 
ixKaietary  ayatem  and  glvinff  it  to 
the  Paderal  Bosarre  Baak  SyBtaoa 
toiLl.     That  la  aU  they  ever  pay  f 
that  oo  June  30 — aiKl  I  am  uatoi ; 
««»  had  to  give  tlwm  M 
belongs  to  ua  all — for  seven 

Then  what  <ttd  they  do  with 
tt  aa  a  ravotvlnc  fund  and 
Ipteraat-bearlng  bonda.  on  wtaic|i 
•X  OOO.MW.OOO  m  Intoeat  a  year. 

U  we  taka  that  «!  .000.000.000 
pension  fund.  It  would  at  least 
piaoa  ot  that  we  are  givlxie  than, 
they  uaa  ttoat  to  buy  our  tas 
ttte  tun*  ot  •aa.OOO.WO.OOO.     And 
Just  aatborf  d  the  Secrata^ 
of   the   Traaaairy.   to  taau 
OtivcmoMBt  bonda  on  whldi  we 

Now.  tbeo.  aa  Bdlaaai  aald.  If 
bond  and  give  It  to  the  boya  t 
iloUar  bill  and  uae  Its  own  mooe; ' 
■a  and  not  for  a  few? 


w  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  I 

same   time,   In   1933.     We   tn-th 

problem      We  both  weie 

roblem.     We  had  no  d:aiciilt:es; 

the  election.     Then  we  son   of 

you  know. 

that  after  being  here  5  years  in 

we  finally  landed  back  to  the 

are  no  farther      One  fanner  out 

foreclosure  or  Judgment  or 

of   Congress — and    ail    the 

H  Mr.   Wallace.     We  got   lost   In 


a  proven  failure  is  not  even  an 

failure   t>efore    we    started    all 

where  we   take  the  money  out 

a   dime    bcM:k    in    the   other 

dime    we   are   giving   3rou."   loud 

dollar  we  stole  out  of  the  other 
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working  on  them  since  October 

oata  were  selling  at  3  cents  a 

Durum  for  31.  and  No.   1  Dark 

ibout  30  to  40  cents  a  bvshel  to 
coat  11.25  to  produce:  axul  prices 


tha   oropaharera   for  that    con- 

loore  reaponalble  than  yov  are  In 

W*  have  refused  to  pay  thoae 

calls   a  domestic  allotment   or 

northern  language.     Wa  talk  a 

It  means  the  aame  thUig. 

xitton,  whan  no  man  or  woman 

you  know  what  that  doea  to 

And  aU  we  would  hate  to  do 

a  ault  ot  clothea.  U  we  would 

an  honeat  living  annual  wage. 

have   been   coddled    along    and 

r.  P.  A.     In  our  BtaU  we  call  It 

I   believe   it    U   the   height    of 

armar  from  his  farm  and  teach 

naodJed  ahoval   in   the  mAddla  of 

aliada — not   creating   wealth    b\it 

Is  the  trouble  with  uh      Wt» 

ejRept  an  overproduction 

vania  Avenue. 

We  have  everythuif  nt  our 

g^tttest  proaperlty  and   happmc!^ 

say  there  is  too  much  cotton. 

000,000    families    that    hnven  t    a 

We  have  too  much  cotton    and 

It  from  the  foreign  countries — 


Congress  here,  and  I  will  oh-'^llentfe 

5y  yourselves,  devoid  of  the  cra-ss 

P«  nnsylvania  Avenue,  and  you  will 


Underconsumption  and  maldistribution? 

y  not  take  some  of  It  and  give  it 

mattresses  and  plUowslipe  for 


mUce 

fir.  because  wc  are  wors»^  off  than 

you  know  how  I  know?    Because 

4nd  then  It  was  nineteen.     And  we 

of  that  to  a  few  coupon  clippers 

in  their  lives, 
the  monetary  system.     We  need 
of  production  or  domestic   alTot- 
it.     And  then  we  need  leglala- 
rate  of  Interest. 

fa-  the  coupon  clipper     I  am 
Ideas  a  mln\ne.     This  Govern- 
under  our  corroded  and  corrupt 
:be  International  bankers  through 
for  aeren-tenths  of  I  pexcent  p>er 
r  It.    Aixi  we  give  It  to  them,  so 
exact  dollars — on  June  30,  1937. 
at  your  and  my  mozvy — that 
of  1  cent  per  bill. 
•4.600.000.000?     Oh.  they  uaed 
•3a.000.000.000  ot  taji-exempt 
we.  the  American  pet^ile.  pay 


dctng 


give  it  to  an  old-age  levolvlng 
^ow  a  little  lnteIllgexK».     But  in 
first,  the  H.fiOO.OOOXXn.  and  then 
lempt   Interest-bearing  bonds  to 
the  end  la  not  yet.  becanae  Con- 
of  the  Treaaury.  or  the  Depart- 
up    to   •46.000.000.000   OMre    of 
pay  Interest. 
Oovemment  can  print  a  dollar 
■otiilnc.  why  cant  It  print  a 
and  credit,  for  the  use  of  all  of 


I  know  .some  cail  that  Inflation.  Tb^  only  Inflation  we  hive 
had  in  the  Uruied  St.. :.<:■.■;  >:  Anicric-^  is  the  issuance  of  bonds 
until  we  arc  dlTzy  This  recession  vn?  lne\;tab;e.  It  had  to  coma 
under  our  present  corrocl(-d  and  corrupt  inonetary  system.  And 
!t  will  last  as  long  :*s  vee  retain  our  pre.stnt  system. 

And  why"*  In  ordT  to  have  prosperity  my  frleads.  we  have 
to  go  In  debt,  under  our  sy«rtem  That  l5  the  bankers"  system, 
and  don't  let  them  tell  you  dlJTereutly.  .^s  long  as  we  have  this 
system.  In  order  to  have  prosperity  you  h;vve  to  go  In  debt.  And 
then  some  of  yon  businessmen  thought  you  would  get  prosperity 
and  offered  to  sell  me  a  suit  for  §45  45.  and  you  knew  I  had  only 
45  cents;  so  you  offered  to  let  me  have  the  suit  If  I  paid  the  45 
cents  and  promised  to  pay  the  S45  later — and  that  Is  how  we 
brought  abou^  the  recession  EverytKXty  owed  everybody  else,  and 
nobody  could  pay 

That  cau.^ed  a  Demorrattc  panic  Do  you  know  what  a  Demo- 
cratic panic  is'  That  is  when  things  flop,  they  used  to  catch  the 
Democratic  Party  in  power  once  in  a  while  and  the  Republicans 
would  call  It  "lack  of  confidence  "  Yes;  the  whole  thing  was  a 
confidence  game 

Later  on  this  same  depression  caupht  Mr  Hoover,  and  when  It 
caught  Mr  Hoover  he  couldn't  call  It  the  "Democratic  panic."* 
Oh,  no:  he  was  in  power  He  was  a  great  engineer,  and  finally 
be  hit  upon  a  great  Idea  He  called  It  a  "world-wide  depression." 
He  made  It  so  big  you  cou!dn"t  see  his  responsibility,  and  he  got 
away  with  it 

And  then  It  came  along  again  and  it  caught  our  good  President. 
for  whoan  I  have  the  hiRhest  regard  And  he  had  to  get  a  name 
for  It  and  couldn  t  think  nf  anything  offhand  8o  he  read  Kipling, 
and  called  it  a  ""recesaion  '  Yee;  it  Is  tlie  grand  receealonal,  the 
recession  of  reason  and  we  are  ffoing  to  recess  until  this  thing 
la  over,  and  until  we  have  foreclosed  on  everything  and  have  to 
■tart  all  over  attain. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  to  correct  that  system.  How  can  it 
be  corrected'  Bv  the  peopU'  of  the  United  States  assuming  full 
control  under  their  sovereign  authority  over  the  money  and 
credit  of  the  Nation. 

"Oh.  '  tliey  aay.  you  want  to  print  money"  1  do  not.  We 
have  printed  too  many  bunds  And  I  wunt  to  use  the  Nation's 
money  and  credit  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  men  and  women 

The  panic  struck  the  farmer  in  1920.  It  didn  t  come  In  1930. 
The  farmer  wa.s  luiorKiknlsed  and  was  used  as  the  shock  absorber. 
In  1920  we  produced  wheat  ut  a  cxMt  of  %2  a  buahel.  and  wc 
produced  stwrs  at  a  cost  of  iias  apiece;  wheat  went  down  to  70 
cent«  a   bushel    und   the   .Moers   ••t.-rv.i  down   to  $2.'>   apiece. 

At  that  Ume--in  North  l>ilcoia  alone— -300  banks  closed.  That 
was  the  tinje  that  agriculture  was  bit  and  to  tills  date  we 
haven  t  done  anythinn  about  It.  And  labor  was  hit,  because  the 
farmer  ts  a  Ulx>nnK  man  He  may  not  be  called  one.  but  he  Is. 
He  la  unorgani7AXi.   he  works  for  .S  cents  an  hour. 

I  think  I  can  say  thi^t   all  of  the  farm  representatives  In  Con- 
gress always  vote  for  labor;   we  arr  not  willuiR  to  pull  labor  down 
to  our  level      But  we  want  to  booet.  and  we  want  to  have  labor 
pull  us  up  to  their   position,  and   work   together.      [Applause.) 
And  when  that  is  doi'.e.  we  can  go  places. 

Now  In  conclu.Mnri  I  aai.t  to  say  this — that  I  am  satisfied  this 
pu-obiem  can  be  solved  and  will  be  solved.  We  must  do  it  in  a 
nonpartisan  spirit  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  don't  know  any 
difference  between  a  i.irmer  and  a  laborer,  I  think  Uf  we  could 
rut  out  the  partisanship  and  mix  the.'ie  Congre-'^smen  all  together 
and  put  a  few  lab.  r  leaciers  in  with  them,  I  sjiiarantee  we  could 
put  this  NatiO!:   or.  an  even  kee!  in  less  than  3  months. 

We  have  evervthlne  we  wnnt  but  don't  seem  to  know  how  to 
regulate  distribution  That  Is  Just  a  problem  to  be  worked  out. 
The  solution  Is  possible  I^et  us  «et  thl.s  question  of  money  and 
distrlbutic  n  both  titled  once  <uid  for  all  Money  isn't  wealth. 
M'mey  Is  Jtis*  a  yp.rd.'-Tick  hv  '.vhich  w>'  men-si;re  the  wealth  you 
and  I  produce  It  Hn  t  intended  to  be  wealth.  If  we  use  it  for 
what  it  is  Intended  -to  meusurt-  the  muscle  and  bram  eneriry  of 
the  people  -th'ni  we  will  ^ret  .ni'  of  the  mud;  and  with  labor  and 
Industry  m  the  harntss  together  we  can  go  places.  But  it  so 
hard  to  get  the  people  to  understand  You  know  we  gave  this 
money— ♦4.495  OOo. 000-  -to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  farm  out  to 
those  who  gambled  m  oiir  farms  and  sUxrks  and  manipulated  it, 
and  instead  of  using  it  for  the  people  they  manipulated  It  so  that 
If  you  buy  a  home  today  for  HO.OfK)  tomorrow  it  may  not  be 
worth  to.doo.  and  yet  ihai  it  all  right.  wUerea.9  if  they  took  the 
•6.000  away  from  yon  yiRt  could  have  them  arrested. 

But  It  is  th.e  same  thma;.  euchring  you  out  of  your  wealth. 
But  you  can't  blame  p«)ple  for  not  understanding  this  system, 
t)ecause  we  have  made  a  very  simple  subject  so  obstriise.  and  so 
many  obstrusp  prof;*asors  have  been  wnung  on  it.  that  they  make 
It  so  obetruse  that  when  they  get  through  they  cannot  even 
understand  their  own  obevruseness.  And  8o  in  the  last  election 
we  tned  to  get  the  farmers  and  the  latxjrmg  people  to  take  hold 
of  the  long  end  of  Uie  stick,  but  ihey  grabbed  lor  the  short  end, 
and  still  have  it. 

And  until  we  get  together  and  reason  these  things  out  Intelll- 
gwiUy.  we  are  going  to  continue  these  wrongs.  But  the  farmer 
can  get  cost  of  production  or  domestic  allotment.  The  laboring 
men  of  this  Nation  can  get  a  living  annual  wage.  And  I  hope 
In  the  near  futxire  there   will   be  some  of   the   Indtjstriallats   big 

enough    to    hire    common    labor    at    an    annual    wage and    that 

should    not    be    less    than    II  5<j0    a    year       No    man    or    woman    in 
this  present   age   can  live  for   less  on   the  American   standard  of 
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living,  although  all  things  are  relative,  and  when  prices  go  down, 
he  may  get  less,  and  If  they  go  up.  he  must  have  more. 

And  the  trouble  we  are  in  t)ecauae  of  this  manipulation  of  the 
currency  Is  the  same  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  an  old  cow. 
She  stood  between  two  haystacks,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and 
didn't  know  which  haystack  to  go  to  and  so  starved  to  death. 
I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 


Labor's    Protest    A^inst    the    So-Called    Taxicab 
Insurance  Bill,   Conference  Report  No.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  O'MALLEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  10. 1938 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.  Mr.  Siseaker.  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  cormection  with  the  taxicab  liability 
Insurance  bill  which  will  again  come  before  the  House  be- 
cause of  a  second  conference  report  filed  today,  I  wish  to 
Indicate  that  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  organized  labor 
In  the  District  to  get  a  reasonable  and  fair  measure  which 
Will  not  penalize  the  workers  in  the  business,  the  users  of 
taxicabs.  and  cause  widespread  unemployment,  both  among 
the  union  and  nonunion  drivers,  labor  finds  itself  again  in 
the  same  position  as  when  the  original  conference  report 
was  rejected  by  the  House. 

Much  propaganda  in  the  newspapers  and  In  other  places 
seeks  to  spread  the  false  report  that  organized  labor  approves 
this  .second  conference  report  which  will  come  up  again  this 
session.  To  refute  such  false  propaganda  I  insert  herewith 
a  letter  received  by  me  this  morning  from  the  vice  president 
of  the  Washington  Central  Labor  Union,  which  letter  is  en- 
dorsed also  by  the  national  legislative  representative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  oiiginal  letter  of  May 
3.  to  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Hushing  refers. 

I  likewise  desire  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  amendments  which  organized  labor  offered 
to  the  conferees  as  a  means  of  fairly  compromising  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses  and  which  would  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  workers  in  the  taxicab  industry,  while 
providing  ample  and  effective  liability-insurance  protection 
for  the  users  of  taxicabs  in  the  District.  This  compromise 
offer  has  apparently  been  rejected  and  the  second  conference 
report  again  offers  nothing  but  a  new  disguise  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  penalizing  and  unfair  provisions  of  the  original 
Senate  amendments  which  the  House  has  heretofore  re- 
jected. I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  who  so  loyally 
helped  in  defending  the  cause  of  labor  and  the  users  of  this 
type  of  transportation  will  again  stand  by  their  convictions 
and  aid  in  rejecting  this  unfair  proposal. 

Eakkxt   and   CONnxmONERY   WORKEaS" 

limMNATIONAL   UNION   OF  AmEKICA, 

Local  Union  No.   118  and  Auxxuaeies, 

June  10,  1938. 
Hon   Thomas  J.  O  Mallet, 

House  Ofice  Building.  Washington.  D    C 
Deak  8ra    I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union  in  regard  to  the  taxicab  bill  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  action  still  stands,  and  the  Washington  Central  Labor  Union 
has  not  retracted  its  action  as  opposing  the  Senate  bill 

The  story  In  the  morning  newspaper  is  very  misleading,  and  we 
want  It  kn'o'sm  it  is  not  our  action,  and  I  am  speaking  to  you  a« 
the  vice  president  of  the  Washington  Central  Labor  Union,  and  this 
is  the  only  way  I  can  let  you  know  of  their  action. 
I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  B.  McCloskt, 
Vice  President,  Washington  Central  Labor  Union. 

Congressman  OT^Iallet; 

My  letter  addressed  to  you  under  date  of  May  3.  1938.  still  stands. 

W.  C.  HtJSHiwo, 
National  Legislative  BepresentatiK>e,  A.  F.  of  L. 


Mat  3.  1938. 

Congressman  CMallet. 

House  Office  Biitldmg.  Wafthington.  D.  C 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  1  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
conference  report  en  H.  R.  7084.  which,  I  understand,  is  to  be  ccn- 
sidered  today  In  the  House. 

This  letter  comes  at  a  rather  late  date,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Washington  Central  Labor  Union  did  not  act  on  the  conference 
report  until  it  met  last  night 

This  bill,  as  you.  of  course,  know,  compels  all  taxi  drivers  to  carry 
liability  insurance.  We  find  that  the  conference  report  is  not  In 
accordance  with  the  bill  as  passed  originally  by  the  House,  m  which 
form  it  was  acceptable  to  the  Washington  Central  Labor  Union  and 
to  the  local  union  of  drivers  involved 

It  is  understood  by  those  Interested  that  If  the  conference  report 
in  its  present  form  Is  adopted,  that  the  independent  taxi  owners 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  will  ijc  put  out  of  business,  and  that 
the  larger  companies  who  have  pressed  for  the  pussage  of  this  biU 
will  be  in  complete  control  of  the  situation  In  this  city  We.  there- 
fore, advocate  the  "blanket  provision"  as  originally  passed  by  the 
House,  and  would  appreciate  efforts  made  by  you  and  our  friend* 
to  achieve  this  purpose. 
Sincerely. 

William  C.  Htrf  htno. 
Naticnial  Legulatwe  Representative, 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 

PROPOSED    CHANGES     IN    H.     R.     7084     AS     AMENDED    BT     THE     BXNATI 

After  the  word  "given",  in  line  15,  page  4.  insert  "Profided,  That 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Columblft  shall 
accept  In  lieu  of  the  policy  or  certificate  above  required  a  depKislt 
of  cash  or  approved  securities,  or  a  surety  t>ond  or  bonds  In  a 
solvent  and  responsible  company  authorliEed  to  do  business  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  personal  bond  with  at  least  two 
sureties  approved  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  which  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  will  give  the  public  protection 
equivalent  to  that  provided  by  Individual  Insurance  pollclea, 
such  deposits  of  cash  or  securities,  or  surety  bond  or  bonds  to  ha 
maintained  in  an  amount  required  by  the  Commission  " 

Substitute  for  lino  15.  page  5,  the  following:  "This  act  shall  b^ 
oome  effective  January  l,  193B." 


Communism — America's  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  10.  1938 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  respond,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  broadcast  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
tenth  national  convention  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  held  about  10  days  ago  in  New  York  City. 

I  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  will  pre- 
vent the  great  majority  from  being  deluded  by  specious  ap- 
peals in  behalf  of  "democracy"  and  "peace"  which  emanate 
from  the  leaders  of  an  organization,  dedicated  to  the  revolu- 
tionary overthrow  of  all  existing  forms  of  government,  outside 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

As  the  well-known  commentator.  Frederick  William  Wile, 
has  said: 

Comn.unlsm  In  the  United  States  has  just  washed  Its  face, 
put  on  a  clean  collar,  splashed  a  bit  of  white  and  blue  into  lt« 
flag  of  red  and  generally  dolled  Itaelf  up  to  look  as  lOG-percent 
American  as  possible.  That,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  Im- 
pression (they)  desire  to  put  across  to  the  incred\xlous  people  of 
this  country. 

Their  new  constitution  breathes  "devotion  to  democracy  and 
the  American  principle  of  freedom."  "But  the  American  people 
must  be  shovra."    They  well  know  what  bait  Is. 

Mere  incantation  of  the  names  of  Jefferson.  Paine.  Jackson, 
and  Lincoln  will  hardly  suffice  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  the  alms  of  the  party  are  not  In  fact  sub- 
versive of  our  political  institutions,  our  economic  Ideals,  and  our 
republican  form  of  government. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  particularly  important  at  this  time 
that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  some  indisputable  facts. 

One  outstanding  fact  is  that  Mr.  Earl  Browder,  the  spokes- 
man for  the  Communist  convention  In  the  recent  broadcast. 
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book.  What  is  Commurmm? 


wrote  not  Iotir  aeo  in  his  tex 
the  following  wordi: 

Th«    revolution    docs    not    slmdly    happen:    It    miut    be    madr 


The    Communut    Party 


CO'.scloiu  Coiiers.  acts  aa  their  org^^izer  and  guide. 
And  he  also  wrote: 


as    the    vanttuard   of    the    most 


the  ranks  of  the  workers, 
"evolution. 


They 


say:  j 

with  weaponi  which  the  over- 


:-<:><dier3  and  •iailors  come  from 
caj'   be.  and  must  be.  won  for  the 

And.  In  italics,  he  goes  on  to 

All  rpvolutlons  have  been  mad4 
ULrawn  rulers  had  relied  on  for  th  sir  prot«<:tlon 

r  venture  to  say  that  there  Is  not  much  "democracy"  and 
"peace"  In  those  words.  The  )Iurb  about  "democracy  '  and 
"prace"  is  the  Trojan  horse  of  Dimitrov  by  which  the  Com- 
munists hope  to  sneak  into  po  IticaJ  power  in  America  w^ith 
thHr  real  purpose  hidden.  More  than  that,  we  all  know 
th  tf  actions  &rf  what  count — not  words. 

The  as-sembled  delegates  to  ihe  Communist  convention  in 
N(W  York  greeted  with  a  tremendous  ovation  the  naming 
of  Joseph  Stalin,  dictator  of  Htussia,  to  the  Honorary  Pre- 
siding Committee.  The  Raskiaa  Communist  Party  was 
ha.l€d  as  "Brother  Party."  jThat  ovation  was  given  in 
America — mind  you!  This  tribute  was  to  Stalm.  the  abso- 
lute master  of  the  enslaved  people  of  Russia.  If  anyone 
takes  exception  to  the  term  "dnslaved  people  of  Russia."  let 
mt  say  this  in  answer:  The  peasants  of  Russia  were  invited 
by  the  Commuxust  leaders  of  the  Russian  i^voiution  to 
dhlde  the  property  of  the  large  landowners,  and  take  it 
into  their  outi  possession.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Com- 
m.inust  leaders  consolidated  tneir  power,  than  all  the  land 
wliich  the  peasants  owned,  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
thrir  own  right,  and,  in  the  second  instance,  what  they 
ha  1  confiscated  from  the  large  landowners,  were  expro- 
priated by  the  ail-powerful  Coiamunist  state. 

In  other  words,  every  free  farmer  in  Ru.ssia  reverted  to  a 
stiite  of  serfdom,  from  which  he  had  been  released  some  60 
ye.irs  ago  by  the  action  of  ev  ;n  an  autocratic  Tsar.  That 
soiind.s  extraordinary,  but  it  Is  true.  It  is  just  a  taste  of 
Communist  "democracy"  in  a:tion — the  brand  of  -democ- 
ra(y  '  they  would  foist  on  this  .country. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  another  action  of  this  Tenth  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Com  nunist  Party.  It  also  gave  a 
gr<at  ovation  to  the  naming  of  George  Dimitrov  to  the 
Honorary  Presiding  Commute?.  Dimitrov  is  the  executive 
bend  of  the  Communist  Intern  itional,  an  organization  dedi- 
caiiMl  to  the  promotion  of  wcr  d  revolution,  the  abolition  of 
rel.gion.  and  the  compleie  confiscation  of  all  private  property. 

Need  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  the  Conununist  tnovement.  who  are  honorary 
members  of  the  presiding  conjnittee  of  this  convention  of 
tht  United  States  Communist  'arty  held  in  New  York,  have 
democratically  purged  their  ( rganization  of  all  who  dis- 
agieed  with  Stalin  by  putting  Jiem  before  the  firing  squads 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  after  ex  orting  "confessions"  through 
the  terrors  of  indescribable  tcrtures.  That  is  democracy" 
with  a  vengeance!  Tliat  is  tie  sort  of  "democracy"  some 
of  our  misguided  citiaens,  m  tigh  and  low  places,  axe  sup- 
porting. 

Here  is  another  act  of  thit  Communist  Convention,  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  your  a  tentlon.  The  delegates  sent 
thf^ir  "warmest  revolutionary  greetings  to  the  Communist 
International  and  its  helmsman.  George  Dimitrov,  true  com- 
rade-in-arms of  Stalin."  To  Stalin  they  sent  their  "heart- 
XeJt  enthusiasm  and  love."  as  the  "commander  in  chief  of 
forces  which  are  blazing  a  trai  to  a  Soviet  America."  That 
me«a«e  was  sent  by  an  allei  :ed  American  pohtlcal  party 
wh_ch  sevks  the  support  of  th;  "liberal  democracy"  of  the 
Un-ted  States,  and  prates  of   '  )eace." 

MaJce  no  mistake  about  whi  t  these  people  have  In  mind. 
When  those  revolutionary  grte  Ings  were  sent  to  the  leaders 
In  control  of  Russia,  the  sende-s  were  thinking  of  civil  war. 
nothing  more  or  less.  For  yea-s  their  siipiwrt  In  plans  and 
moaey  has  come  from  Communist  Russia. 


The  message  to  Dimitrov  assured  him  that  it  was  at  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  (held  in 
August  1935  >  that  the  American  Commurusts  "learned  how 
victory  was  to  be  achieved."  It  was  at  that  congress,  by  the 
way,  that  Dimitrov  spoke  of  the  Trojan  horse  which  Com- 
munists must  bring  into  the  democratic  camp  in  order  to 
destroy  it. 

The  plot  now  clearly  unfolds.  Always  remember  the  Com- 
munist tactics  are  not  crude.  Tliey  are  extremely  subtle — so 
much  so  that  only  a  subtle  analysis  will  expose  them.  The 
Communist  fuCtion  in  any  democracy  is  to  drive  a  Trojan 
horse  into  the  ranks  of  unthinking  Democrats,  only  to  un- 
load its  horde  of  revolu'ioni.-ts  at  the  propier  moment.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  American  people  can  be  so  deceived  as 
to  make  a  pet  of  this  horse. 

There  would  be  no  chance  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
I)eop!e  succumbing  to  this  foreign  deception,  were  it  not  for 
the  leadership  of  many  persons  in  high  positions  of  public 
cfflce,  college,  social  work,  and  church.  These  parlor  Bolshe- 
\ists,  inspired  before  the  fireplace  and  by  the  reading  of 
ICarl  Marx,  have  taken  up  this  cult  "in  a  serious  way"  as  a 
jpoedy  solution  of  all  the  social  and  economic  ills  of  our 
lieople.  No  old  tried  American  way  will  suit  them.  To  be  a 
SSccialist  or  a  Communist  is  to  beccme  "modern."  Nothing  is 
to  be  done  in  the  old  way  these  days.  To  them  democracy 
'vas  outmoded  with  the  horse  and  buggy.  This  is  the  day 
of  the  isms — nudism,  athei.^m,  communism. 

Let  me  say  in  pa.-,oing  that  thcr>'  is  no  basis  for  the  state- 
ments that  any  one  racial  sroup  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
Communist  Party  m  the  Umted  States.  Nearly  all  racial 
.strains  are  represented,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  there  is 
net  a  Jew  among  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  America. 

Such  mouihmgs  from  long -haired  professors  and  short- 
liaired  social  workers,  who  ke^p  their  maiden  names,  al- 
though married,  are  responsible  for  such  organizations  as 
i.he  "Youth  Movement."  the  "Students"  Union."  and  the 
"Young  Communist  L«'ague,"  formed  to  organize  our  col- 
lege students  and  oui-  boys  and  girls  into  revolutionary 
organizations.  They  have  penetrated  our  Civilian  Conserva- 
-.lon  Camps,  creating  dis^^atisf action  and  unrest  and  "class 
consciousness" — as  thty  call  it — among  the  hundreds  of 
■housands  of  young  men  we  took  off  the  streets  to  save  them 
J'rom  worse  fates — including  communi::m.  Likewise  have 
liie  CommuaiiLs  made  efforts  to  swing  into  line  such  fine 
old  American  organizations  of  our  boys  and  girls  as  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  A.^scx:iat:on,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  Hebrew  Young  Men's  Association, 
lind  other  clubs  and  groups  of  our  priceless  youth. 

A  recent  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  found  that  the  Communists  had  gained  control 
of  our  maritime  commerce  and  now  sought  to  control  labor 
on  our  railroads  so  as  to  'paralyze  the  country"  in  time 
(.)f  war. 

In  their  plan  the  Communists  are  driving  to  mobilize  our 
400,000  techmc.ans  m  major  industries,  because  it  was 
ihrouch  such  workers  that  Trotsky  accompli.shed  his  coup 
:n  Petroprad  He  boasted  that  he  accomplished  his  aim  "by 
hurling  storming  parties  of  technical  experts  and  armed 
men  led  by  engineers  against  the  city  s  industries,  transpor- 
tation, communication,  !i;^ht.  power,  gas.  water,  etc."  One 
ihou.^and  such  men  were  all  he  needed  to  subject  a  great  city 
and  ultimately  a  nation.  Some  evidence  of  this  possibility 
will  occur  to  mv  iis*en;rs.  when  they  recollect  that  only  last 
j-ummer  at  Landing.  Mich..  17  striking  technicians  tied  up  all 
such  senices  en  which  800  COO  people  depended  for  existence. 

Most  pacifist  ort:a;-:iZ..ir.ons,  howt-ver  innocent  may  be 
the  names  they  bear,  are  also  the  handiwork  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

Of  course,  the  mosr  fer'.ie  fir'.d,  m  which  they  accompUsh 
most,  is  among  our  working  people.  For  nearly  9  years  our 
workers  have  gone  throueh  an  unparalleled  time  of  stress 
due  to  unemploym'^nt  and  it.-  accompanying  lack  of  food, 
clothing,  and  huu^ng.     Ox    Gcvtrament   has  done  all   it 
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could  to  alleviate  this  suffering,  but  within  its  necessary 
limitations,  it  has  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  problem. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Communists  have  been  at  work 
among  our  laboring  people — in  the  old  established  unions 
themselves  and  in  the  new  ones,  with  very  substantial  results. 
Our  Negro  workers,  who  during  most  of  the  depression  have 
suffered  most,  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  their  vulturehke 
attack. 

"ITie  miUions  of  our  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  and  those  receiv- 
ing other  Government  assistance  have  been  the  easiest  prey 
of  all.  The  "Workers'  Alliance,"  the  mouthpiece  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers,  is  an  out  and  out  Communist  organization.  In  the 
large  centers,  such  as  New  York  City,  it  is  openly  acknowl- 
edged that  a  deserving  worker  has  difBculty  staying  on  W. 
P.  A.  work  unless  he  joins  and  pays  dues  to  this  Communist 
organization,  the  Workers'  Alliance. 

There  is  a  magazine  published  weekly  in  New  York  City, 
called  the  "Red  Pen."  It  is  admittedly  and  boastfully  a  com- 
munistic sheet.  It  is  published  by  communistic  W.  P.  A. 
workers  in  W.  P.  A.  headquarters  and  printed  at  Government 
expense  out  of  W.  P.  A.  funds. 

Among  the  city  employees  of  the  city  of  New  York  there 
is  a  Communist  unit  or  "cell" — as  they  used  to  appropriately 
call  it — that  publishes  a  pamphlet  in  which  they  describe 
themselves  as  Communists. 

Nor  has  our  Army  or  Navy  been  free  from  the  Inroads  of 
this  monster — communism.  The  Communists  are  propa- 
gandizing our  organizations  of  national  defense,  all  in  line 
with  their  admitted  plan  to  make  us  defenseless  in  time  of 
war. 

America  may  wake  up  to  all  this  when  it  is  just  too  late. 
Sureb'.  our  people  ought  to  pay  some  attention  to  this 
wave  which  seems  about  to  engulf  us.  when  they  realize 
the  movement  is  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Earl  Browder, 
recent  Communist  candidate  for  President — and  especially 
should  our  people  be  concerned,  when  they  recollect  he  is 
the  same  Mr.  Earl  Browder  who  served  a  term  in  Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary  during  the  World  War  for  being  an  ob- 
jector to  military  service.  It  is  the  same  Mr.  Browder  who 
advises  his  Communist  followers  to  "work  in  secret — not  to 
disclose  their  identity" — but  to  always  bear  in  mind  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  communism — "to  seize  state  power." 

A  great  American  once  referred  to  "fooling  the  people." 
I  am  one  who  does  not  beUeve  they  can  be  long  fooled,  but 
it  would  be  a  deplorable  thing  if  democracy  in  the  United 
States  should  fall  because,  for  one  moment,  a  vast  number 
of  the  people  of  our  country  were  deluded  by  the  poisonous 
froth  of  an  iniquitous  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  America. 

The  whole  plot  at  the  Communist  convention  last  month 
was  to  make  Americans  fall  for  the  bluff  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  "gone  American,"  and  really  believes  in 
"democracy." 

Here  is  still  another  fact  for  you  to  think  about.  At  the 
headquarters  of  the  Communist  organization  in  New  York 
City,  they  are  selling  a  booklet  on  religion  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who  believes  in  God.  re- 
gardless of  the  particular  creed  which  he  professes.  Every- 
one who  reads  it  would  then  know  why  the  Communist 
youth  of  Spain  has  used  her  beautiful  religious  monuments 
as  targets  for  gunfire  and  subjected  women  of  religious 
orders  to  outrage  and  death. 

Here  is  some  of  the  poison  this  vile  document  disseminates. 
Just  listen  to  this: 

The  priests  of  every  cult  have  their  own  way  of  deluding  the 
ma.s.«^es.  The  Jewish  rabbi,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  RiLSSlan 
orthodox  priest,  the  Mohammedan  mullah,  the  evangelist.  Baptist, 
and  other  ministers  of  religion,  each  has  his  own  way  of  fooling 
the  people. 

And  again,  let  me  quote: 

We  must,  therefore,  convince  the  masses  that  communism  and 
religion  cannot  go  together,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  a  Com- 
munist and  at  the  .same  time  believe  in  devils  or  gods,  in  heavenly 
creatures,  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  saints  •  •  •.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  a  Communist -Leninist  and  at  the  same  time  go  to 


church,  listen  to  the  lies  of  the  priests,  and  take  part  in  the 
performance  of  religious  rites,  that  is,  give  support  to  the  re- 
ligious hocus-pocus,  and  so  forth. 

In  spit-e  of  the  foregoing,  the  most  recent  "trick"  or 
"boring  from  witiain".  of  the  Commimists  has  been  to  hold 
out  bait  to  inveigle  the  support  of  the  Catholics  to  their 
cause. 

At  the  recent  New  York  convention,  Mr.  Browder  spoke 
for  nearly  an  hour  advising  the  delegates  to  concentrate 
on  the  enrollment  of  Catholics  in  the  Cortimunist  cause, 
particularly  those  of  the  working  class.  "We  extend  the 
hand  of  brotherly  cooperation  to  CathoUcs",  said  Mr. 
Browder.    Imagine  that! 

Why,  it  was  only  on  April  13  of  this  year  that  all 
Communist  units  in  the  United  States  were  advised  that 
each  member  must  concentrate  on  combating  the  Catholic 
Church  and  further,  mind  you,  that  any  Catholic  who 
voted  in  Congress  against  the  "Reorganization  bill"  must 
be  "put  on  the  spot"  and  defeated. 

Again  the  innocent -looking  "Trojan  horse"  is  to  be  driven 
into  the  midst  of  the  largest  group  in  the  United  States  which 
has  been  fighting  communism — the  enemy  most  feared  by 
communism — the  Catholic  Church.  Would  that  other  groups 
had  earlier  seen  the  dark  shadow  of  this  menace,  had  dis- 
cerned this  "gloved  hand,"  and  joined  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  its  laymen  in  standing  at  the  dikes  to 
repel  this  tidal  wave. 

Of  course,  no  thinking  Catholic  who  has  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  what  the  principles  for  which  America  or  his  church 
stands  will  be  beguiled  by  this  false  pretense.  Any  Catholic 
gullible  enough  to  swallow  this  Communist  pretense  will  find 
himself  "liquidated"  with  the  others.  Not  only  is  communism 
pledged  to  destroy  the  Catholic  Church  but  all  other  religions 
as  well. 

If  there  has  been  any  holding  back  by  the  leaders  of 
any  other  rehgious  sects  in  our  land — of  free  religious  wor- 
ship— from  joining  in  this  fight  against  communism — be- 
lieving it  is  especially  aimed  at  cathohcism.  ihey  will  be 
sadly  deluded.  As  has  been  quoted  heretofore  communism 
aims  to  destroy  all  religions.  In  the  debacle,  none  will  sur- 
vive. Surely  an  intelligent  conception  of  this  on  the  part 
of  the  church  leaders  of  all  sects.  Jew  and  Christian,  in  our 
land  should  inspire  them  to  join  hands  and  cooperate  at 
once  against  the  common  enemy — communism. 

Surely  all  religions  must  be  opposed  to  the  degradation 
of  human  personality.  No  church  stands  today  In  the 
Soviet  Union — even  the  family  is  extinct. 

It  must  occur  to  thinking  Americans  that  to  even  tolerate 
communism  as  some  of  our  "best  citizens"  seem  to  be  doing, 
must  result  in  economic  collapse,  such  as  France  is  suffering 
today — yes;  even  such  as  our  own  country  is  now  going 
through.  That  "communism."  by  whatever  sweet  name  it 
is  called,  has  contributed  to  our  own  present  condition, 
no  thoughtful  American  can  deny.  The  ideology  of  that 
movement  has  made  inroads  in  our  political  and  economic 
philosophy  during  these  years  of  depression.  It  is  reflected 
In  some  legislation.  A  continuance  of  our  people  submitting 
to  this  ideology  could  only  result  in  one  end — the  precipitat- 
ing of  the  kind  of  a  situation  that  communism  requires  for 
the  successful  culmination  of  its  strategy  The  insincere 
mouthing  of  "democracy"  by  the  Communists  is  really  not  a 
part  of  Communist  ideology;  it  is  Communist  strategy. 

"Liberalism"  as  we  know  it  is  as  far  apart  from  com- 
munism as  the  two  poles.  Such  theories  can  just  not  live  in 
the  same  place.  Karl  Marx  hated  liberalism  and  devoted  his 
life  to  destroying  it. 

No  honest  "Uberal"  can  for  one  moment  tolerate  com- 
munism. 

Some  public  oflBcials  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  this  fight, 
which  is  one  to  preserve  America  and  Its  Institutions.  Some 
Communists — not  many — have  votes,  and  some  officeholders 
and  offlceseekers  would  offend  no  minority,  however  small. 
To  such  lengths  has  this  demagogy  gone  that  at  this  very 
moment  you  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  the 
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prominent  public  officials  who  iave  raised  their  voices  against 
tt.'-s  enemy  of  our  country 

Some  of  ihem  have  tried  t(i  deter  me  from  "sticking  my 
clKn  out  ■'  as  the  expression  pcF>s.    Their  theory  is  to  "offend 


n<  body, '  not  e%'en  the  country' 


jn3ups.  be  "all  things  to  all  men":  follow  the  '•tine  of  least 


re,;sunce';  that  is  the  happy 


Allow  me  to  express  the  hoje  that  no  American  will,  for 


or.e   moment,  be  deluded  by 


Communist  leader  'i\at  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  a  part  of  the  world  revolutionary  conspiracy. 


t!ip  leadership  of  which  is  Iocs 
ycu  from  the  proceedings  of 


ted  in  Moscow.    I  have  shown 
Jie  tenth  national  convention 


of  this  party,  held  in  New   'iork.  that  they  still  recognize 


Moscow  as   the  headquarters 


c'  this  world-wide  revoluticnJ  ry  conspiracy 


U:«  Communist  Party  Is  the 


where  Mr.  Browder  has  his 
printed    in    parentheses   und^' 
munist  International. "    Well 


it,  and  you  should  know  it. 


nunists — and  no  Communist 


resentatiyes 

tivities. 
against 
cx>untry.     It 


In    Congress    to 


gulshed  Representatives  fron 


munlsts  and  recommend  the 


s  enemy:  "play  ball"  with  all 


leyday  of  the  demagogue. 


any  statement   made  by  any 


and  home  of  the  leadership 


Just  recently  they  have  su  istituted  the  word    'afBliated" 
:th  the  Communist  Interna  ional.  for  the  statement  that 


American  section  of  the  Com- 


murust  InternatlonaL"  Throigh  a  little  carelessness,  I  sup- 
pose, but  certainly  with  Uuth,  the  New  York  Daily  Worker, 
t]r«  "central  organ  of  the  Conmiunist  Party  of  the  U.  S.  A." 


office,  up  to  a  few  days  ago, 
its   title     Section   of    Corn- 
suppose  they  do  get  to  using 


U;e  word  'affihated  "    It  means  the  same  thing.    They  know 


The  Communist  Paity  of  the 


C  S.  A.  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Russian  Corn- 


will  deny  it. 


Incidentally,  a  few  days  ag  >  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  Sutes  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  Rep- 


This  investigation   ib  aimed,  among  othe 
the  un-American   ccmmunistic   movement 
is    expected    thit    this 


investigate    un-American    ac- 

things, 

in    this 

committee    of    distin- 


all  parts  of  the  country  will 


report  back  to  the  Seventy-siicth  Congress,  in  January  1939, 
Its  findings  as  to  the  un-Amencan  activities  of  the  Com- 


necessary  legislation   to  stop 


the  subversive  activities  which  menace  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. II  is  about  time  w^  did  this.  Let  us  all  hope  we 
are  not  too  late. 

This  Communist  International,  of  which  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  American  sec- 
tion, or  "afBliated,"  is  a  union  of  Communist  parties  in  \'a- 
rious  coimtnes.  It  is  the  world  Communist  Party,  and.  as 
its  consUtution  says,  is  "th(i  leader  and  organizer  of  the 
world  revolutionary  movement  of  the  proletariat  and   the 


protagonist  of  the  principles 
I  have  already  toid  you,  the 


and  aims  of  communism  '     As 
New  York  convention  elected 


the  world  leaders  of  communism  to  their  Honorary  Presiding 
Committee. 

The  Communist  Intematidnal,  according  to  its  constitu- 
tion, "fights  for  the  establishment  of  the  world  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  for  the  e  itablishment  of  a  world  union 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Republic »."  That  sounds  neither  like 
"peace"  nor  "democracy,"  bu  it  is  the  gospel  of  Mr.  William 
Z^  Poster,  Mr.  Earl  Browder.  and  all  the  other  Communists, 
here  and  abroad. 

Let  me  quote  the  words  fiom  the  program  of  this  Com 
munist  International,  a  program  printed  and  distributed  at 


Communist  headquarters  in 


^ew  York  City,  which  is  under 


ormhnjw  of  all  the  existing 
cla.<u  tremble  at  a  Communist 
BoUUng  to  lose  but  Uteir  cbainfa 


WcM-kofs  oX   ail  countries,   unile 


Earl 


Presi  lential 


This   is  the  same  Mr 
fretted"  that  in  the  last 
bad  "supported"  Mr.  RooaevHlt 
turn.    Even  the  liberal  views 
satisfy  these  revolutionists. 


the  direction  of  Mr.  Earl  Brosvder.  the  principal  exponent  of 
Communist  "democracy"  anc    "peace"  in  the  United  States. 

The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their  views  and  aio^      They 
openly  declare  that  their  alms  cin  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible 

social    conditions      Let    the    ruling 

revi,:)lutli  n      The   proletarians   have 

They  have  a  world  to  win. 


Browder  who   recently  "re- 
election the  Communists 
while  they  did  not  'indorse" 
oX  our  great  President  does  not 


Mr.  Browder  further  referred  sarcastically  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  "just  a  middle  of  the  road  President.  '  "He  isn't  even 
a  left-wing  Democrat, '  siud  Mr.  Browdtr. 

To  the  Communi.st,  the  ■  ieftisf  movement  means  revolu- 
tion— the  overthrow  of  our  established  mstitutions,  poliUcal. 
economic,  social,  and  reli^icus — m  fact  the  overthrow  of  all 
we  know  as  America.  Tl:ank  God  that,  m  spite  of  commu- 
nistic .lUpport,  our  President  has  not  ."subscribed  to  that  pro- 
gram. Neither  hajs  '.he  Amencan  people.  As  soon  as  their 
eyes  are  opf  n,  and  p'tase  Gcd.  that  may  not  be  too  late,  they 
will  smite  this  public  enemv  number  one"  and  drive  it  back  to 
its  motherland — Ruj-.^ia — before  it  drives  us  into  another 
World  War.  At  this  very  moment  there  are  two  major  wars 
going  on  in  the  world — in  China  and  in  Spam — and  let  me 
say  without  fear  nf  contradiction  that  communism  was  the 
cau.'^e  of  both  ot  them. 

Please  let  me  say  with  ail  the  earnestness  at  my  command, 
awake  America. 

No  one  can  be  an  Aniencan  and  a  Communist  at  the  same 
time. 

Awake  all  Americans  to  this  greatest  menace  of  all  our 
time — communism. 


Preserve  Americiin  I.iherties  for  ConservatiTe  and 
Progressive  .Vlike — (.overnment  Control  of  Money 
and  Credit  as  (  onstitution  Provides — Cost  of 
F*roduction  for  Farmer — Old-Age  Pensions  and 
Social  Security  for  All — Industrial  Expansion — 
Slum  Clearance  and  Conservation  to  Employ 
Unemployed 


EXTEXSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

IN  THE  HOrSE  (Jh    KKFRKSENTATIVES 
Saturday   June  11.  1938 

Mr    MA\t:riCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  session  of  Congress 

Is  drawin?T  to  a  clcse  It  is  time  for  Members  to  consider 
seriously  u-hat  are  the  needs  of  the  people  of  America. 

Thp  following  program  and  statement  of  principles  is 
sub-scribed  to  by  the  undersigned  members  of  all  political 
partiP;^.  We  btf-hevp  in  the.-e  principles  and  will  seek  reelection 
largely  on  our  pledge  to  the  people  to  work  for  their  enact- 
ment into  law  during  the  next  Congress.  Admittedly  they 
do  not  constitute  a  complete  program  of  legislation  for  the 
United  Stales.  Such  matters  as  labor  legislation  and  th'^ 
prevention  of  war  do  no*  appear  in  it  but  we  believe  our 
records  .-peak  fnr  themselves  on  these  matters. 

The  folluwing  point.s  are  stressed: 

PRESEBVE   AMERIC.A.N   LIBERTTF.S   F'   P.    ALL 

First.  Preservation  of  American  democracy  and  civil  lib- 
erties as  set  out  in  the  B.II  of  Rights.  The  preservation 
of  these  rights  should  extend  to  all  persons  everywhere  m 
the  Nation,  con.servativc.  Liberal,  or  otherwise,  and  of  what- 
ever race,  creed,  or  color. 

COININj    .MDNKY.     GOVE31.NMENT    CREDrT.    PRICE    LE\-ELS 

Second.  An  efTeciive  Government  control  over  and  use  of 

the  money  and  credit  .-ysteri-i  to  restore  to  Congress  its  con- 
stitutional riaht  to  coin  money  and  to  make  the  credit  of  the 
Nation  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  be  di- 
rectly .-■mplnyed  in  breakmc'  rlie  exist  ma  credit  monopoly, 
stabilizing  the  price  level,  and  bringing  the  total  consuming 
power  of  the  people  into  line  with  their  power  to  produce. 

.iGRICrXTTJEZ COST    OF    PRODUCTION 

Third.  .\  simple  agricultural  bill  to  put  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  farm  commodities,  end  gambling  and  speculation, 
and  effectively  assure  the  farmer  coi,t  of  production. 

OLD-AGE    PENSIONS 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  Federal  old-age 
pensions  and  a  broadexung  and  improvement  of  the  Social 

Security  Act. 
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KXPawsTON  or  iKDcrsTmiAL  PROorcTrow.  monopoit  coimtoL 
Fifth.  Leftlslation  to  bring  about,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  government,  business,  and  labor,  a  coordinated  ex- 
pansion of  industnal  production  and  an  effective  control 
over  both  monoixdy  price  increases  and  monopolistic  cur- 
tailment of  rrroduction  of  needed  goods  and  services. 

PUBUC  works;    EMPLOTMEKT;    HOUSHfC;    natural  KESOTJKCXfl  ' 

Sixth.  A  long-range  flexible  program  of  public  works,  set 
vp  by  concessional  enactment,  made  self -liquidating  to  the 
largest  possible  extent,  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  our  people  for  employment 
and  of  our  business  for  assistance  in  stabilizing  Its  market, 
and  aimed  primarib'  to  meet  such  outstanding  national 
needs  as  slum  elimination  and  low -cost  housing  and  the  need 
for  conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  objectives  we  will 
continue  to  urge  a  liberaliiation  of  the  rules  and  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Robert  G.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Tliomas  R.  A  mile,  of  Wisconsin. 
John  T.  Bernard.  oX  Minnesota. 
Herbert  Blgelow,  of  Ohio. 
Charles  G.  Blnderup,  of  Nebraska. 
Gerald  J.  Boileau.  of  Wisconsin. 
R.  T.  Buckler,  of  Minnesota. 
T7Eher  L    Burdlck.  of  North  Ehikota. 
John  M.  Coffee,  of  Washington. 
Mattiiew  A.  Dunn.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  R.  Eckert,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  C.  Elclier.  of  Iowa. 
Frank  W.  Fries,  of  Illinois. 
B   J.  Gehnnann.  of  Wisconsin. 
James  H.  Gildea.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Franck  R.  Havenner,  of  California. 
Fred  H.  Hllde  brand  t.  of  South  Dakota. 
Knute  Hill,  of  Wasiilngton. 
John  M.  Houston,  of  Kansas. 
Ed    V.  Izac.  of  California. 
Dewev  W    Johnson,  of  Minnesota. 
Kent  Keller,  of  lUlnols 
Paul  John  Kvaie,  of  Minnesota. 
Wm.  Lemke.  of  North  Dakota. 
John  Luecke,  of  Michigan. 
W.  D.  McParlane.  erf  Texas. 
John  A.  Martin,  of  Colorado. 
Sam  Ma.ss;ngale.  of  Oklahoma. 
Mnury  Maverick,  of  Texas 
Jerry  O'Connell.  of  Montana. 
George  C.  Sadowskl.  of  Michigan. 
George  J.  Schneider,  of  Wisconsin. 
Byron  Scott,  of  California. 
Martin  P.  Smith,  of  Washington. 
Henry  G.  Teigan,  of  Minnesota. 
Arthur  Transue,  of  Michigan. 
Jerry  Voorhls,  of  California. 
Gardner  Withrow,  of  Wisconsin. 


Business  and   Gk>vernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  11.  1938 


ARTICLE  PROM  FORTUNE  FOR  JUNB 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ext-end 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  June  issue  of  Fortune  Magazine  entitled  "Business 

and  Government": 

{From  Fortune  for  June   1938] 

BTTSTNTSS    AVTD    GOVERXMrNT 

BtTSTTTTSS.     FACFD     WTTH     AN     OVIHWHELMING     POLITICAL     FACT,     SHOXTU) 

FAVOR   A   MORI  SOCIALIZED  STATI 

In  ttie  eighteenth  century  there  was  developed  a  new  political 
economy;  a  politics  called  ■democrstlc"  coupled  with  the  economics 
Of  free,  competitive  capitalism.  Neither  of  the  elements  of  this 
political  economy  was  precisely  new.  and  each  bad  developed  sepa- 
rately B\!t  their  conjunction  in  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
LXXXU  I— App 1 63 


States  rto  mention  only  the  blgcest)  was  radical,  and  involved 
those  countries  in  a  long,  and  at  times  bloody,  revolution  As  this 
revolution  continued,  and  as  the  new  system  spread  to  other  na- 
tions, capitalist  democracy  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  fortress  of 
enlightenment,  and  on  the  word  of  poets,  who  said  that  truth  was 
bound  to  prevail,  stood  out  against  the  dark,  tyrannical,  chaotic 
background  of  history  as  an  irreversible  human  acliievement. 

Yet  with  the  successful  estabiisbment  of  many  of  the  principles 
of  those  early  political  thinkers,  and  with  the  fulfilling  of  many 
of  the  dreams  of  those  early  capitalists,  the  ■\'»tem  that  they  oon- 
coived  has  faltered.  Its  IrreverslbUlty  Is  no  l<mger  apparent. 
Three  of  the  biggest  nations  In  the  Western  World,  and  many 
leaser  ones,  iiave  rejected  It  almost  in  entirety.  And  even  In  the 
Bo-called  democracies  its  basic  concepts  have  been  questioned  and 
its  basic  practices  \'iolated.  Capitalist  democracy  no  longer  stands 
forth  as  the  emenclpator  of  mankind.  Its  enemies  denovinoe  It 
as  himibug — a  system  that  pretends  to  emancipate  all  men,  but 
In  actuality  has  emancipated  only  eacve  men.  In  certain  portions 
of  the  earth  under  favorable  circumstances.  Its  friends,  on  the 
other  hand,  fail  to  defend  it:  their  words  result  in  oratory  aixl 
their  deeds  m  confusion- 
Capitalist  democracy  is  like  an  unsucceasful  marriage:  the  part- 
ners are  at  odds.  On  tlie  one  hand,  capitalism  falls  to  provide 
the  people  with  abimdance;  on  the  ottter.  OoTemment,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  has  Interfared  with  the  free  operation  of 
the  capitalistic  processes.  The  Government  revUea  the  capitalists 
and  the  capitalists  revile  the  Qovemmeirt;  wherefore  there  has 
arisen  In  the  United  States  a  profound  schism  between  Govern- 
ment and  capital,  or — as  it  has  been  called  on  this  page — Gov- 
ernment and  Business.  (The  ward  "business"  has  been  uaed  In 
the  Business  and  Government  aeries,  instead  of  the  word  "cap- 
ital," because,  while  It  is  less  definite,  it  is  actually  more  deacrlp- 
tlve.  Lined  up  against  Government  in  the  present  struggle  are 
not  only  blg-busineas  men^ — often  loosely  referred  to  as  cap- 
italists— but  thousands  of  Uttie-buslneas  irxen  alao;  most.  In  abort, 
who  earn  their  livelihood  by  taking  tndxistrlal  or  oomnaercial 
risk.) 

Since  last  January  Fortune  has  published  four  portfolios  at 
articles  under  the  general  title  of  Business  and  Government.  This 
month  no  such  portfolio  Is  offered,  the  only  article  on  the  subject 
being  the  current  editorial.  The  reasons  for  abandoning  the 
Business  and  Government  theme  temporarily — ^wlth  the  Intention 
of  taking  It  up  again  In  September — are  simply  that  the  depression 
of  1938  has  overtaken  the  forces  of  reform,  and  the  elections  oC 
1938  overhang  the  depression.  Hence  financial  recovery  on  the 
one  hand  and  local  politics  on  the  other  are  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  and  business  alike.  It  Is  time  for  summing 
up  and  preparation  for  the  future. 

And  In  this  regard  It  is  enlightening  to  look  back  over  Fortune** 
Business  and  Government  series,  to  observe  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  all  the  articles  therein.  Those  articles  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  relationship  between  private  enterprise  and  the  Government — 
an  old.  bloodstained  terrain  upon  which  many  wars  have  been 
fought.  But  the  hlstorlcal-mlnded  reader,  familiar  with  past  battles, 
will  be  struck  by  the  different  sound  of  the  cannon  in  the  current 
war.  For  in  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  private  enterprise  to 
the  Government,  none  of  Fortune's  articles  is  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  business  vis-4-vls  Government  Interference. 

Now  so  far  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  U  concerned,  the 
rights  of  business  as  such  are  exceedingly  slim.  With  respect  to 
them  the  Constitution  Is  cryptic.  Nowhere  Is  It  stated,  for  Instance, 
that  private  enterprise  has  a  right  to  any  kind  of  profit,  though  erf 
course  this  is  the  only  way  that  private  enterprise  can  operate  at 
all.  The  chief  safeguards  of  business  against  Government  are  of 
two  sorts,  first,  a  number  of  somewhat  generalized  provisions,  such 
as  the  provision  tliat  no  State  may  set  up  tariffs,  or  the  provision 
that  taxes  may  not  be  discrinUnatory,  or  the  blanket  reservation  to 
the  States  or  to  the  people  of  all  powers  not  specifically  bestowed 
upon  the  Federal  Government;  and  secondly,  the  Supreme  Court 
itself,  which  has  Interpreted  the  Constitution  (and  spedflcally  ths 
due-proceas  clauses)  very  liberally  In  favor  of  business.  As  to 
whether  the  Government  sliould  t>e  In  buslneaa,  the  Constitution  la 
silent. 

But  (or  a  century  and  a  half  American  business,  with  the  bscking 
of  the  courts,  proceeded  on  certain  baste  assumptions  with  regara 
to  its  rights  or  privileges.  The  esKntlal  principle  of  those  assump- 
tions was  the  principle  of  a  limited  government,  beyond  the  limit* 
of  which  the  citizen  was  free  to  conduct  his  affairs.  There  resulted 
a  kind  of  division  of  labor.  Government  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
cerned with  polioenianshlp,  to  protect  the  rights  of  man  from 
encroachment.  The  citizen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  left  to  concern 
himself  with  the  operations  of  free  capitalism  and  the  world  of  the 
dollar.  The  citizen  s  function  In  the  economy  was  primarily  the 
earning  of  the  dollar,  the  Investment  of  the  dollar,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  dollar.  And  this  key  aasuniptlon  can  scarcely  be  over- 
emphaslzed.  The  exclusion  of  Government  from  business  by  a 
kind  of  mutual  agreement  was  a  basic  factor  In  the  American 
eipan£ion  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  elder  Morgan,  for 
Instance,  did  not  think  It  safe  to  sell  America  short. 

But  there  has  been  In  the  United  States  a  Nation-wide  chlft  in 
the  concept  of  the  state  and  Its  proper  relationship  to  private 
enterprise.  For  the  purpose  of  historical  accuracy  It  is  necessary  to 
note  that  this  shift  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  The  purist 
coiild  perhaps  date  Its  origin  back  to  the  tariff  of  1810  which  was 
deliberately  designed  for  the  protection  of  American  Industry  rather 
than  for  revenue;  sad  it  was  very  much  in  erldence  la  the  setting 
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up  of  the  I  C  C  tn  1887  The  first  big  Impetus,  hcjwevtr.  came 
with  the  World  Ww  when  Oorernment  actuaUy  ran  the  rallroedB 
and  bad  lU  fin^n  in  practically  eirery  buslneaa  In  the  land.  There- 
after, during  the  twenties.  Govern  tnent  became  more  and  more  pre- 
occupied with  economica.  especially  In  the  form  of  finance  control 
through  the  PWleral  Reeerre  System. 

The  trend,  therefore,  is  of  long  dtiratlon  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  New  Deal  as  such.  The  New  Deal  has  simply  carried  it  to 
an  extreme  that  no  previous  adrilnlsiratlon  would  have  dared  to 
attempt  The  New  Deal  has  stejped  resolutely  and  unequivocally 
Into  the  half -science  o*  economic  i.  It  has  assumed  the  control  of 
capitalism  to  be  among  the  chief  functions  of  government.  It  does 
ernphatlcaUy  concern  Itself  with  the  world  of  the  dollar,  the  Invest- 
ment of  the  dollar  and  the  dlstrloutlon  of  the  dollar  Its  concept 
of  government  is  not  a  limited  concept.  In  the  sense  in  which  our 
grandfathers  thought  of  limitation.  The  New  Deal's  state  Is  a  state 
that  has  become  econocnically  involved  In  almost  everything  that 
lu  citizens  do.  It  is  a  state  in  y  hlch  the  uses  of  capital  are  only 
relatively  free  And  It  Is.  therefare.  a  state  that  capitalists  have 
not  recently  been  reluctant  to  seJI  short. 

In  the  light  of  this  shift  In  the  roncept  of  the  state,  a  dtecusslon 
of  the  rights,  or  privileges,  or  presumptions  of  our  grandfathers 
appears  academic  to  the  modern  ommentator.  It  appears  academic 
because  the  ahift  has  been  an  Ir  evltable  response  to  a  basic  fact. 
The  fact  is  that  In  operating  the  rapltallst  economy  Americaan  busi- 
ness has  consistently  misappropr  ated  the  principles  of  democracy 
Amercan  business  has  made  us;  of  those  principles  to  its  own 
enormous  profit,  but  It  has  failed  entirely  to  grasp  the  social  impli- 
cations of  Its  profit  making.  As  representing  the  capitalist  econ- 
omy. bUAlneai  has  an  obhgatlo  i  to  build  a  workable  economic 
gyacem  But  by  1932  It  was  evlcent  that  It  had  failed  to  do  this. 
It  had  failed,  and  It  has  since  fulled  to  provide  for  approximately 
one-third  of  the  American  people.  It  has  failed  to  provide  these 
people  with  work,  and  hence  fai  ed  to  provide  them  with  a  liveli- 
hood, to  say  nothing  of  democratic  opportunity.  And  In  so  falling 
It  has  created  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  Income  and  sustenance 
are  more  Immediately  Imponan ;  than  the  preservation  of  those 
political  assumptions  upon  whict    business  grew  to  power. 

8o.  m  the  breaJt-down  of  the  ccoxKimlcs  of  free  capitalism,  busi- 
ness is  confronted  with  a  realistic  political  fact,  namely,  that  a 
majority  of  the  American  people,  with  the  penniless  third  as  a 
nucleus.  !ure  beginning  to  measue  the  virtue  of  their  Government 
mainly  in  terms  of  the  guaranUes  It  makes  concerning  their  in- 
come The  further  political  fact  u  that  this  bloc  of  citiaens  pos- 
aeases  mere  votes  than  any  other  single  bloc,  not  excepting  the  far 
less  Solid  South  These  votes  ire  economic  votes — dollar  votes. 
And  business  has  delivered  them  Into  Government's  hands. 

Onnfronted  with  this  charge.  American  business  will  reply  that 
alnoost  everywhere  in  the  world  nllUons  are  out  of  work  and  that 
Ita  own  economic  (allure  Is  no  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
business.  The  point  may  be  granted,  with  the  additional  assurance 
that  here  Is  no  question  of  moral  turpitude,  but  an  objective  ques- 
tion calling  for  an  objective  answ 'r  That  answer  cannot,  of  course, 
be  determined  on  this  page  It  In  an  answer  that  will  involve  years 
of  work  aiMl  much  patience  en  both  sides.  But  the  groat.  ba.sic 
alternatives  that  lie  before  the  a  tic  try  are  clear  and  can  be  briefly 
•ummartzrd 

The  failure  cf  the  marriage  be  ween  free  capitalism  and  political 
democracy  has  not  be«'n  a  failun  in  the  principle  of  private  enter- 
prise, on  the  one  hand,  or  the  temocrattc  principle  on  the  other 
Theee  art*  still  Intact  What  faiUd  was  the  doctrine  of  latssez  faire, 
which  made  the  fundamental  aat  umpUon.  already  referred  to.  that 
the  economic  aystem  was  not  1 1*  concern  of  govemmeat.  As  a 
marriage  bond  between  a  complicated  political  system  and  an  intri- 
cate economic  syaum.  this  doctrine  proved  inadequate.  It  waa  put 
forward  by  the  early  theortau  li  the  belief  that  the  sum  total  of 
the  tccDumlc  forces  acting  upon  capital  would  cause  oapltal  to 
work  fur  the  good  of  the  great  at  number  And  ao  long  as  the 
economy  was  cxpandlnf,  lilsnw  falre  did  In  fact  aceompllah  this 
reault.  But  with  the  advanee  of  industnaUam  the  automntlc  con- 
trc\U  of  the  laJHi«  fair*  ayiteo .  for  r««aons  too  oompUcmted  to 
«otun«rat«  here,  became  leas  tffietlve.  Indeed,  today  the  controls 
appear  to  operate  sometimes  in  reveres.  Ttxiay.  although  there  is 
•ourclty  on  eT«f7  hand,  modsm  iMhistry  Umlta  Ita  production:  and 
although  demand  to  alight,  It  riises  or  malntalna  ita  bpom-ume 
prtcss  The  results  are  lMif-(ips«d  operation  and  mawss  of 
unemployed. 

Whether  the  present  situation  to  psrmansnt  or  tempomry  is  be- 
side the  point  Svery  businessman  who  la  not  kidding  himself 
knows  that  he  doss  not  know  bi»«  to  guarantee,  without  Govern- 
ment ln(«rv«ntkm.  the  markets  with  which  alone  his  free,  com- 
fsutive  capitalism  ean  function  Bvsry  businessman  who  is  not 
iddlitf  himaslt  knows  that.  If  left  to  lU  own  devtc«a.  business 
would  sooner  or  later  run  headkng  into  another  l»ao.  And  every 
businessman  who  is  not  kiddlni  htmaetf  ought  to  know  that  as 
long  as  thsas  thlnfs  are  so,  the  electorate  will  fi>rce  Oovernment 
Into  his  aSalni  It  to  nalther  pisalble  nor  deairable  tor  a  demo- 
eratic  gv)vernBM>nt  to  alt  by  while  a  third  uf  the  citiastvs  starve 
and  almost  as  many  more  (ear  fitr  their  Jobs 

The  path  ahead  of  Amtrtcaa  >uBin««s  is  indeed  a  narvow  path 
but  It  Is  peirtscUy  dear  If  ih »  principles  of  drmoi-racjr  and  ot 
private  enterprise  are  to  be  preierved.  It  to  evident  that  private 
•nterprtas  must  admit  Into  Its  affalia,  as  r*pre«enutiv»  of  the 
people,  a  Qovemmant  profound  y  concerned  with  the  sucTeaaful 
operation  of  the  ecoafomlc  aysiom  It  should  in  the  future  k>e 
tte  ohjvct  of  buslnsM  aoft  %o  4^*truct  OowanMat  interveuiioa 


at  any  cost  but  to  see  to  it  that  the  Intervening  Oovernment  Is 
enlightened  In  economic  matters  At  this  crucial  p>olnt  not  only 
has  business  let  the  New  Deal  down  but  the  New  Deal  has  let 
business  down,  and  the  result  has  been  a  niunber  of  profound 
economic  errors. 

What  American  business  faces  Is.  in  fact,  a  far  more  socialized 
state  Possibly  It  will  be  necessary  for  Government  to  take  cer- 
tain Industries — the  railroad.?,  for  instance,  or  the  utilities — out 
of  the  competitive  system  entirely  and  set  them  up  as  completely 
regulated  monopolies,  or  even  as  State-owned  enterprises.  These, 
however,  should  be  thp  exceptions.  With  regard  to  other  Indus- 
tries in  which  the  automatic  controls  of  the  capitalist  system  have 
broken  down.  Government  may  perform  the  function  of  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  and  supplement  the  automatic  controls 
with  constructive  (not  punitive i  legislation.  In  any  event  the 
true  function  of  business  is  not  to  obstruct  but  to  make  sure 
that  the  Government  Is  kept  enlightened  and  well  Informed  con- 
cerning the  requirements  of  successful  private  enterprise. 

There  are.  of  course,  two  alternatives.  If  the  present  system  Is 
allowed  to  work  badly  enough  for  long  enough  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  people,  seizing  the  economic  power,  will  rise  up  against 
the  principle  of  capitalism  and  abolish  It  In  favor  of  the  public 
ownership  of  all  industry  and  finance.  This  would  be  a  "solution" 
along  the  lines  of  communism,  effected  at  the  expense  of  private 
enterprise  Or  again,  if  the  sy<;tem  Is  allowed  to  work  badly 
enough  for  long  enough.  It  l.s  conceivable  that  the  people  will 
tire,  not  of  capitaU-sm  but  of  democracy  Itself  and  will  accept  the 
leadership  of  seme  powerful  person,  who  by  controlling  alike  the 
Industrial  forces  and  the  poUtiral  forces,  will  be  able  to  guarantee 
them  a  livelihood  Thi.s  utter  sacrifice  of  liberty  for  security 
would  be  a  "solution"  along  the  lines  of  fascism.,  as,  for  instance, 
In  Germany 

Between  these  two  unpalatable  extremes  lies  an  American 
economy  It  is  not  an  economy  that  any  single  man.  any  bright 
economist,  can  now  define  It  Is  not  an  economy  that  can  be 
found  by  good  luck  or  by  a  single  victory  at  the  polls.  On  the 
contrary.  It  can  be  established  only  by  business  working  with  Gov- 
ernment and  Government  workint:  with  business  over  a  long 
period  of  years  toward  a  progressively  higher  standard  of  living 
derived  from  the  incentives  of  private  enterprise.  It  Is  not  the 
only  course  open  to  business  or  Government  that  does  not  lead 
inevitably  into  the  fallacies  of  totalitarianism  and  State  collec- 
tivism.    And  if  these  two  cannot  find  It  together,  nobody  else  can. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

I       HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

OK  TK.NNKSSKE 

IN  THE  HOVSE  01    RETRESEXTATIVES 
'    '  Salurdav.  June  11.  1938 

Mr.  TA'iTOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much 
dli^ippointed  with  the  work  of  the  conferees  on  the  con- 
fllcung  waRo  and  hour  b.ll.s.  I  had  hoped  they  might  evolve 
somethng  from  ihe  confusion  which  might  prove  £ane  and 
workable,  but  it  seoms  that  In  Uieir  bewilderment  and  in 
an  effort  to  phiuse  everybody,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they 
have  pleased  netxidi'. 

It  is  said  that  the  'mountain  labored  and  brought  forth 
a  mouse."  This  conference  committee  travailed  and  brought 
forth  a  moristro&ity.  It  Is  not  satisfactory  to  any  group  or 
Individual.  It  violates  the  President's  formula  and  does  not 
conform  to  the  recommendations  of  either  Mr.  Lewis  or 
Mr.  Orern.     Verily,  it  is  a  veritable  legislative  abortion 

The  conference  report,  if  adopted,  simply  means  a  resur- 
rection and  reincarnation  of  the  erstwhile.  Ill-starred  Blue 
Eagle,  which  plagued  both  labor  and  Industry  until  it  waa 
garroted  by  the  Supremo  Court.  It  sets  up  another  gigantic 
bureaucracy  to  hamper,  harrass,  and  hamstring  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nauon.  An  editorial  in  Thursday  morn- 
ing s  Washington  Hermid  siaed  up  the  situation  cxacUy  to 
Ihew  words: 

Cun  t  y^ni  Just  tee  the  Uwrrr*  and  thf  lobbyists  and  the  fliers 
and  the  tvHvrtl  mesntxrs  mul  U\r>  examiner*  and  the  appellanU  and 
lntrr\fnor»  wnd  nil  ihe  oihi»i  kimhmhI  dgrnU  of  parucular  inter- 
esTii  •(arluiR  to  work  tn  thm  new  JVrld' 

II  »  Uie  bnujr!*!  »incr  N    H    A     they  say 

«ur»  It  !•  And  *\\ri\  thi"  Nns  »re  done  with  It  the  American 
people  will  wrmdiT  «t  wh«t  hit  them  Thev  will  find  out  si^on 
enou«h  It  will  be  tbe  ta,<  coUiK't.w  »cr»pln(t  up  the  pennies  with 
which  to  pay  off  the  avi^uat  (^Oclais  who  haw  rwuiatsd  buaUMtl 
into  Umbo  along  wit.b  tiie  dodo 
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Yes:  It  will  be  Just  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  during  the 
autocratic  reign  of  the  Blue  Eagle.  Business  will  be  sum- 
moned to  Washington  to  have  some  swivel-chair  bureaucrat 
determine  whether  or  not  it  comes  within  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Big  business  can  come  properly  staffed  by  legal  tal- 
ent, but  what  about  the  little-business  man  who  cannot  stand 
the  expense?  This  is  exactly  what  occurred  under  the  benef- 
icent N.  R.  A.  During  that  regrettable  era  the  hotels  in 
Washington  were  crowded  to  overflowing  with  charlatans, 
shysters,  and  all  sorts  of  fixers.  Of  course,  there  were  thou- 
sands jf  high-class  lawyers  who  came  to  .A^ashington  during 
that  period  to  protect  th«r  clients  against  rapine  and  business 
confiscation. 

And  now,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Schechter  case,  a  reenactment  of  that  tragic  era 
appears  in  the  ofi&ng.  To  me  it  is  certainly  a  very  sad 
commentary. 

In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  on  May  19,  1938.  I  said: 

Mr  Speaker,  I  cannot  support  a  proposal  that  will  set  up  a  dic- 
tatorial bureaucracy  In  the  Labor  IDepartment  or  In  some  separate 
agency.  Such  a  law  will  not  only  seriously  cripple,  if  not  whoUy 
destroy,  the  organized  labor  movement,  but  It  will  do  more  damage 
to  both  labor  and  Industry  than  anything  that  has  ever  happened 
In  this  country. 

I  still  honestly  maintain  these  sincere  convictions. 

But  some  of  the  advocates  of  this  measure  say  it  will  in- 
crease purchasing  power.  I  concede  that  this  would  probably 
be  true  if  conditions  were  normal.  But  with  existing  condi- 
tions, which  will  undoubtedly  continue  indefinitely  unless 
Government  changes  its  attitude  toward  business,  I  predict 
that  this  legislation  will  greatly  reduce  purchasing  power. 
Of  course,  it  may  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  fellow 
who  can  hold  his  job.  but  what  about  that  vast  army  that  will 
be  forced  into  unemployment  in  instances  where  industry 
cannot  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  consequently 
installs  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  manpower,  or  folds 
up  entirely?    There  is  the  rub — there  is  your  i^roblem. 

Understand  me,  I  have  no  financial  interest  whatever  in 
any  industrial  or  commercial  activity.  My  sole  concern  is  the 
public  welfare.  I  am  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  my 
country  than  I  am  in  political  expediency.  With  15,000.000 
people  unemployed  and  looking  for  johs,  it  Ls  certainly  no 
time  for  crystal  gazing  or  demagoguery. 

It  is  going  to  take  more  than  crooning  words  and  priming 
pumps  that  are  already  worn  out  to  pull  this  country  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond.  Ttiere  must  be  a  quickening  of  the 
public  conscience  and  a  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility and  integrity  of  government  in  Washington.  It  is 
going  to  take  self-sacrifice,  hard  work,  and  thrift,  and  the 
sooner  we  realize  it  and  face  the  cold,  stubborn  facts  the 
better  for  all  of  us  and  also  for  our  posterity. 


Reenlistment  Allowances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BYRON  N,  SCOTT 

OK  CAL1I'X)RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  U,  1938 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  deficiency  appro* 
prlation  bill.  H.  R.  10S51.  was  pasted  by  the  House  on  June 
8,  1938,  with  the  deleUon  of  secUon  206  thereof— to  prohibit 
the  payment  of  reenlistment  aUowancea,  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  during  the  next  fUcal  ye«ur.  notwithstand- 
ing the  appllcAble  provisloaa  of  fundamental  law  authorlatoi 
same. 

Prom  18&5  until  1033  men  reenUtUng  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  Sute«  actually  received  such  reenlistment 
allowances,  and  have  always  looked  forward  to  same  aa  a 
part  of  their  military  service  pay.  Since  IMS  such  author- 
lied  reenlistment  allowances  have  not  been  paid,  because  of 


the  prohibition  against  same  in  successive  appropriation 
acts. 

In  order  that  such  reenlistment  allowances  may  actually 
be  effective.  H.  R.  10851  will  have  to  be  amended  in  the 
following  respects: 

Amendment  on  page  54.  after  line  5.  by  inserting: 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts — reenlistment  allowances:  For 
an  additional  amount  for  pay  of  naval  personnel,  etc..  indudlng 
payment  of  reenllstmf'nt  allowancea  as  prescribed  by  the  act  ap- 
proved June  10,  1922,  and  Including  the  same  objects,  specified 
under  this  head  in  the  Naval  Appropriations  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year   1939.  $2,490,000, 

Amendment  on  page  59.  after  line  11,  by  inserting: 

Pay,  Marine  Corps,  reenlistment  sdlowances:  For  an  additional 
amount  for  pay.  Marine  Corps,  including  payment  of  reenlistment 
allowances  as  prescribed  by  the  act  approved  June  10,  1922,  and 
Including  the  same  objects  specified  under  this  head,  in  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,  $341,000. 

Amendment  on  page  78,  after  line  9.  by  inserting: 

Pay  and  allowances  (reenlistment  allowances)  :  For  an  additional 
amount  for  pay  and  allowances.  Coast  Guard,  etc  .  Including  pay- 
ment of  reenllstn^ent  allowances  as  prescribed  by  the  act  approved 
June  10,  1922,  and  including  the  same  objects  specified  tinder  this 
head  in  the  Treasury  DeparUxkent  Appropriation  Act,  1939,  $259,000. 

The  amendment  properly  accepted  by  the  House  on  pag:e 
81.  after  line  16,  to  provide  for  reenlistment  allowances  for 
men  In  the  Army,  in  the  sum  of  $3,075,000,  should  be  re- 
tained therein,  and  the  above  suggested  amendments  to 
provide  for  reenlistment  allowances  for  men  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  ought  equitably  to  be  adopted. 


The  National  Housing  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I.  FARLEY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  11,  1938 

Mr.  PARLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  Congress,  coop- 
erating with  the  administration,  has  passed  many  worth- 
while laws.  Prom  the  beginning  it  has  been  my  conten- 
tion that  the  greatest  improvement  to  the  general  business 
of  the  country  would  come  about  by  greatly  benefiting  the 
social  conditions  of  all  the  people.  There  has  been  a  con- 
tmuous  effort  to  raise  the  fellow  who  has  been  less  fortu- 
nate to  a  proper  place  in  our  economic  life. 

In  the  expenditure  of  money  I  find  pteople  whom  I  rep- 
resent do  not  object  to  projects  that  have  a  lasting  benefit 
and  something  that  can  be  looked  upon  In  the  future 
as  a  permanent  set-up.  What  we  have  done  for  public 
schools,  municipalities,  for  country  districts,  and  the  vast 
Improvement  of  the  road  system  will  be  ours  to  enjoy  for 
many  years  to  come. 

When  you  undertake  to  raise  the  economic  level  of  the 
peopie,  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  a  home  is  one 
of  the  vital  spots  from  which  America  starts;  and  when  yoo 
can  suitably  house,  feed,  and  educate  the  children  who  are 
reared  In  those  homes,  you  are  taking  a  step  to  make  Amer- 
ica what  it  should  be — the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

This  Is  the  plan  of  those  who  have  been  interested  In 
houslnff.  The  United  States  Housing  Authority  have  par- 
ticularly in  miiMl  making  better  Uvlng  conditions  in  the 
cities  and  In  the  towns.  I  have  never  Uked  the  words  "shim 
clearance"  in  connection  with  this  project.  I  would  rather 
speak  of  it  as  a  less  fortunate  group  who  probably  tor  no 
cause  of  their  own  have  had  to  live  in  surroundings  not  best 
inu^nded  to  develop  mind  and  character. 

When  we  set  about  to  build  homes  for  a  large  group  of 
people,  it  was  the  hope  of  all  who  were  sincerely  interested 
in  this  project  that  it  should  be  an  ouutanding  suooesa. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  Uve  far 
beyond  their  own  immediate  surroundirigs  and  do  xtoi 
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SUlra  Housing  Avilharity 
thf   Unprraalon   that   tho 

Sutra   Houami    Authortty 
avvrft|«  ia  only  tJ.434  for 

Jrtty  pmploytM^H,   and  only 


th»t  wi*  hnvT  rond'tlnns  nut.Mdr  ( f  lh»t  community  to  mt^i 

•  rul   to   rnr   ii    In   rniit  ti»bl«'   thni   (Uifsliin<lin«   mrn   ^lvln^lll 
oppcwr  M  piojici  «hKh  hiu  (ur  itf  intrnuoii  a  UntinM    bfdt  r 

1  (lishki-  miMtprrjirntrttidn  in  iijny  form,  liihrr  by  p<viltl\T 
uttiinnrnt  or  infrrfncr  I  y\tk\  u\  none  in  my  r^pwl  lof  thf 
m»"mb«'rxhip  of  the  Houw,  but, 

•  I  tunrf*  ha.<t  II  tendency  to  di.sciji'dlt  hone.sl  ct^druvor 

In  ortkr  thmi  mnnr  mi.4lnf onr atlon  nmy  bf  corrrcied,  I 
hnvf  Mketi  Mr  NtthAn  8lr«ua,  /  dmmulrmtor  of  the  I  nited 
State, t  HousinB  Authority,  to  suiiply  me  with  the  fait.i  re- 
gwrding  the  nctivuicn  In  that  orianliMlion.  And  p^irticulnrly 
t)\»t  p«rt  of  It  that  h»j»  to  do  with  wages  paid  their  em- 
ployeen.  1  fr^I  that  Mr  Slraua  H  domg  an  exrelleni  Job  and 
hop*  the  prople  genrrally  will  ccw^rate  with  him, 

On  reading  the  debates  In  Ihr  Hou.-**  rtlaling  to  the  .•econd 
dehoieruy  appiopriatlon  bill.  I  twiice  that  several  statementa 
were  made  which  appv'ar  to  be  Inkccurate  regarding  the  m\\- 
arie.1  und  eniplcyeos  (^f  the  Unlle^ 

F.r?it    Some   Congresvnen    had 
avrrage   iialarieii   fur   all   United 
rmploye«*ii  ta  13.600      In  fact,  Ih^ 
all   l'i\ited   Htaten   Housing   Autti 
la  750  for  WaAhingiun  employwi  and  those  f\eid  employetii 
engaged  nn  the  new  procram. 

The  average  (or  the  employees  in  Washington  Is  ta.&AS, 
compared  with  a  Waahlngton  kverage  of  t2,798  for  the 
KKe<mstruction  Finance  Corporakion.  tS.BM  for  the  Marl- 
titne  Commission.  t3.A32  for  titej public  buildings  branoh  of 
thr  l*r(H-urement  Division,  aiid  1:^.3418  for  the  Natiunai  Uibor 
Urli»t;oni  Iloard, 

The  f\gure  of  13,681,  representing  the  average  salai-y  of 
employiM's  of  the  Authority  in  tic  f\eld  a.>  contempliUml  in 
the  11)39  Budget.  Includes  only  thr  techntcai  supervisory  per- 
sonnel engnged  on  the  new  nonfFederal  proffram.  who  tire 
lttrR"ly  furni.shed  with  atenograpnic  and  clerical  he'.p  by  the 
loial  authcriUrs  whom  they  art  iaalstlng  and  guiding  Thus 
average  f^gu^e  does  not  include  he  personnel  who  are  now 
employed  in  connection  with  the 
era)  projects  transferred  to  the 
Woiks  Administration  The  Bui 
thew  persons  because  the  salanea  of  these  employed  Rre 
p«id  from  the  Income  derived  from  the  projects.  When  these 
pttrsom  are  Included,  the  totaij  flcld  personnel  of  United 
Btat«a  Housing  Authortty  la  seen  to  be  690  with  aggregate 
aaJarlw  oX  I1.499.M1,  and  with  an  average  salary  of  only 
$2,173. 

As  you  know,  all  of  the  emplojrees  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Authority  are  subject  to  the  Classification  Act. 
Coivsequently.  every  salary  for  a  particular  type  of  duues  in 
the  Authority  has  been  expre^ily  approved  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  after  a  care  ul  check  to  determine  that 
the  duties  were  conunensurate  lith  the  salaries. 

Based  upon  the  sun.  of  $4.5(0.000  recommended  by  the 
Budget,  the  admlxiistrative  expanses  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  would  be  l4ss  than  1  percent  of  our 
presently  authorlied  $500,000,000  program.  I  doubt  If  there 
la  any  other  PMeral  agency  wpch  operates  on  a  budget 
relatively  so  small 

Second.  It  was  said  in  the  House  debate  that  83  people 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  press  S4  ction  and  that  the  adminis- 
tiat:ve  expenses  of  that  section  would  be  $229,000  Pages 
229  and  230  of  the  hearings  bef(  re  the  House  subcommittee 
show  that  the  Press  Relations  {ervice  will  include  only  12 
people,  with  an  aggregate  salary  <  )f  less  than  $30,000. 

The  balance  of  the  figure  of  4229.000  relates  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  and  Information,  which  performs  the  very 
▼ital  function  of  making  studies  and  furnishing  data  relat- 
ing to  the  housing  conditions  aid  the  incomes,  living  costs, 
aiMl  rentals  of  the  families  of  low-income  inhabiting  the 
Blums,  in  addition  to  performiig  the  other  functions  de- 
•cribMl  on  page  229  of  the  hearings.  This  work  is  essential 
to  meet  the  express  statutory  ntandate  that  we  serve  only 
the  lowest-lzKXxne  groups,  and  only  where  inlvate  enterpri£e 
eamiot  reach  them. 

Third.  It  was  said  that  the  Of  Ice  of  Consultant  on  Racial 
Relations  would  Involve  an  anrual  administrative  expense 


administration  of  the  Ped- 
Authortly  from  the  PxibUc 
get  figures  do  not  lncl\ide 


of  $100,000  Art  null  V  rt«f  sho^n  on  prtpo  2!^?!  of  the  hearings 
befurr  the  House  Mib*' nun  i  fi«v  (hr  D.'Tic;  of  Racial  Hehi- 
tion.H  will  IfUT.lvr  nil  uK«ic«fVi>  unr.uul  iu»v  rt^ll  of  only  nb(nit 
$25,000  Thr  balun  .'  >f  ih<-  $100  000  is  for  the  Ubor  Re- 
lution,^  Division,  whch  prrtoiuis  tunctiouv  rclntl:iH  to  the 
vurUHH  \:\txn  proviMojvs  o[  the  tut,  incUuling  Uclcrmlnalioia 
of  pnn'uiling  wtu'c  mtrs 


Holding-Company  Hanklnsf 

KXTKNSION  OF   UKMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.M'THOFF 

I.N  TIIK   Hot  SK  DK  KKi'KK.^KNT.MlVKS 
.S'(i.'uM/uw   June  11.  I'JJS 

Mr  SAUTHOFF  Mr  SiH-uk-T  1  tun  opp<v«cd  to  bttttk 
holdu\K  coitu><»!>n>5  I  bi>litvc  thiU  thi-  cli.Hadvantage.n  of 
.Huch  u  ^VHtciu  ou'wciKh  the  lulviintunes  uiul  it  la  my  humble 
Judgtnctu  thtvt  m  ni.v  siutc  the  bunk  hviUitng  company  has 
not  bern  >f  anv  luivun'nur  u>  thr  Mnull  bunk  serving  the 
.Mnaller  communiti««s  iM  rouisc.  I  rccounisf.o  that  there  Is  a 
decided  advimiUKe  to  the  liUkjc  bunk  m  the  inedopolltan 
urea  which  controKn  the  hoUlinu-conuHiny  bank,  Vanous 
bills  hiive  been  olTcred  in  CoimMcs.s  relutive  to  chain  l>t»nklng 
and  I  am  oppiwed  to  them  bcviui.Ht>  i  um  opp^vscd  to  the 
entire  .vvstem  There  i.s  li  trend  lU  the  present  lime  to  make 
hugr  rombination.s  m  cmmv  typo  of  industry  and  eliminate 
the  independent  (ux'tator  whi'thd  it  l)o  the  small  inanu- 
fucturcr  the  merchant,  or  the  local  banker,  Tlie  senll- 
menl  .seem.s  U)  tx*  to  con.solulaie  to  ^pr^'a(1  out,  iind  slowly 
but  sur»'ly  to  thnnile  down  und  wipe  out  the  Independent, 
Tlic  sloKftn  l.s  '  HinKcr  and  lirtdT  Cham.s  "  Tliks  tendi'ncy 
l.s  changing  our  entiie  mdustiiul  life. 

I  do  not  believe  u\  the  ihciry  that  whatever  l.s  biggest  Is 
therefore  be:!t  We  Americ»n,s  have  lonu  been  ftccu.stomed 
to  boa.st  of  the  fact  that  wr  have  the  biugest  this,  and  the 
blgge-^t  that,  n.s  thouKh  bluness  were  the  k-rcat  ob.)ective  In 
every  walk  of  life  A.s  time  goes  on  and  I  learn  by  more 
and  mon<  exp<'rlcnce.  I  hove  come  to  the  conclu."<lon  that  we 
hftvp  .sacrinced  much  foi  the  sake  of  achieving  blgrWvSS. 
Great  chains  In  food  products,  great  chains  In  clothing, 
great  chains  in  bootvS  and  shw.s,  great  chains  In  theaters, 
great  chains  m  every  .splvre  and  activity  of  life.  Is  slowly 
but  surely  makin«  the  amaller  cttie.s.  villages,  and  towrv*. 
the  feeders  for  the  «reat  centers  of  these  chains.  Our  cross- 
roads, villages,  and  ,smBll  citie.s.  will  by  and  by  be  nothing 
but  Industrial  out  past  s  for  corporations  that  bank  In  New 
York  City  Everything  they  earn  Is  siphoned  Into  the 
metropolitan  centers.  Their  independence  and  their  Indi- 
viduality will  In  due  sea.son  be  gone  and  strangers  sitting 
a  thousand  miles  away  will  decree  life  and  death  to  small 
local  communities  by  mean.s  of  controlling  the  credit  for 
the  activities  of  those  communities. 

Let  us  look  at  the  advantage.^  and  disadvantages  of  bank 
holding  companies,  weigh  and  con.sider  carefully  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  question,  and  try  to  reach  a  safe  and  sane  judg- 
ment when  the  evidence  is  in 

ADVAKTAGI3 

First.  Combination  of  companies  makes  possible  better 
investment  counsel,  more  efflclent  management,  and  operat- 
ing economies  which  are  not  possible  in  smaller  units. 

Second.  Combination  of  units  Improve;:  facilities  for  han- 
dling credit  and  makes  possible  fiduciary  activities  that  ordi- 
narily cannot  be  handled  properly  by  smaller  units. 

Third.  Combination  makes  possible  the  extension  of  larger 
hnes  of  credit  and  permits  greater  diversification  of  assets, 
presimiably  to  the  advantage  of  the  small  units. 

Fourth.  Holdin.?  companies  are  to  some  extent  responsible 
for  and  render  assistance  to  such  of  their  units  as  encounter 
difficulty.  This  help  may  take  the  form  of  direct  contribu- 
tions, special  deposits,  or  guaranties  and  endorsements. 

DXSADVANTACES 

First.  The  bank  holding  company  is  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
device  for  gaining  promotional  profits. 
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8e<'ot\d.  The  holding-company  itructui-e  places  a  great 
amoutu  of  banking  funds  under  the  control  of  a  relatiwly 
small  amount  of  Invested  capital. 

Thud  The  .supervision  of  the  units  comiwslng  groups  Is 
difficult  b<H'au»e  of  the  opportunity  to  .-iluK  cntidnod  assits 
fnun  one  insiliuuon  to  anoliier  and  txH^au.se  of  luseUs  the 
ownerslup  of  which  Is  vspllt  betw«Tn  two  or  more  of  the  unius 
compi>slng  a  group. 

Fourth,  It  Is  contended  that  the  holdlng-comi)any  struc- 
ture diverts  funds  from  the  credit  needs  of  smaller  communi- 
ties ft)r  advances  in  larger  centers. 

Fifth.  The  holding  company  became  popular  principally  as 
a  device  for  evading  legal  prohibitions  against  branch  bank- 
ing As  a  form  of  multiple-office  banking  the  holding  com- 
pany Is  Inferior  to  the  branch  bank  because  of  the  incom- 
plete iTspunsibllity.  the  lack  of  flexibility,  and  the  difficulty 
of  supervlslot\  pertaining  to  holding -company  organliutlon. 
Sixth.  The  holding  companies  do  nothing  to  help  develop 
bankless  oommunltu^.  tending  rather  to  buy  up  existing 
banks. 

Seventh.  Ml.<unanagement  and  other  factors  leading  to 
financial  difficulty  have  more  wideipread  dlaaatrous  elltcu  In 
gmup  organirations  than  they  do  In  the  caao  of  uniu. 

Eighth.  The  holdlng-comimny  organliatlon  tends  toward 
monopoly  and  towaitl  tlie  eUminatlon  of  cttrnpetition  m  locali- 
ties where  units  of  a  group  are  located. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  picture  In  my  own  State 
where  Wisconsin  Banksharea  wai  formed.  This  group  of 
Wisconsin  banks  centers  around  the  First  Wisconsin  Bai^k  of 
Milwaukee,  The  arguments  used  In  persuading  smaller 
bonks  throughout  the  State  to  come  In  and  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  membership  In  this  holding  0(^mpany  were  practically 
Uie  same  arguments  given  above  under  so-called  advantages. 
Many  of  the  Wlsootisln  banks,  feeling  that  there  would  be 
some  advantage  In  such  a  let-up,  Joined  this  chain,  Wis- 
consin Bank.sharcs  wius  capitalized  at  $100,000,000,  It  had  a 
book  value  of  approximately  tS&.OOO.OOO.  The  local  banker 
in  the  smaller  community  listened  to  the  siren  voice  of  ex- 
pediency and  profits  and  turned  over  hla  bank  to  the  chain. 
Ho  thought  money  would  be  plentiful  and  that  he  could  loan 
much  to  his  local  community,  but  he  found,  after  he  was  In. 
that  his  bank  merely  became  a  service  station  for  the  central 
head  in  Milwaukee  and  that  he  hUnself  was  a  glorified  teller. 
Now  what  services  do  the  local  peonle  get  as  far  as  their 
local  bank  is  concenied?  Time  was  when  the  local  merchant 
went  to  his  banker  and  said  he  had  to  have  some  money, 
and  he  signed  a  note  and  got  the  money:  but  that  type  of 
banking  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  His  financial  structure,  his 
antecedents,  and  what  not,  are  very  thoroughly  gone  into 
and  he  signs  a  note  for  3  months  on  which  he  pays  6-percent 
Interest.  When  the  3  months  have  expired  and  he  has  not 
paid  his  note,  and  when  and  If  It  is  renewed,  there  Is  a  service 
charge  of  $1.  If  the  local  manufacturer  wants  to  borrow  a 
substantial  sum  the  local  banker  has  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
It  is  sent  on  to  the  head  of  the  chain  In  Milwaukee  and 
total  strangers  decree  life  and  death  for  that  local  plant. 
What  I  am  trying  to  drive  home,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  that  chain 
banking  means  absentee  banking,  and  absentee  banking,  like 
absentee  landlordism  or  absentee  proprietorship  of  a  factory, 
has  never  been  conducive  to  the  best  results  for  the  local 
conununity  in  which  these  enterprises  are  found.  Absentee- 
ism of  any  kind  Is  dlstlnterested  and  cold-blooded,  out  of 
sympathy  and  out  of  touch  with  the  local  problems.  Let  me 
give  you  an  illustration:  One  of  the  boys  with  whom  I  was 
raised  was  able  and  efficient  and  left  school  when  he  was 
still  in  his  teens  and  went  to  work.  Because  he  had  a  fine 
mind,  good  habits,  and  was  industrious,  he  forged  to  the 
front  and  in  due  season  started  a  small  plant  of  his  own. 
The  men  in  his  plant  were  personal  friends.  He  knew  them, 
knew  their  families,  and  knew  their  problems.  When  John 
Smith's  wife  was  ill,  he  knew  about  It  and  tried  In  some 
way  to  help  out  John  Smith  in  his  trouble.  So  with  all  his 
men.  He  is  still  in  business  and  the  smallnfiss  of  his  plant 
has  made  it  possible  for  htm  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  on- 
ployees.    Now  what  would  be  the  case  if  he  had  been  taken 


over  by  a  chain  with  headquarters  in  New  Yorkt  Would 
they  »:ive  a  luxu  abtnit  John  Sn\ith'8  wife's  lUnejstf*?  Would 
they  help  out  John  8n\Hh  if  she  lu'cdrd  an  oivrallon  and 
see  hun  through  his  iriiuble?  Of  course  not  Some  hurd- 
bviilcd  manager  would  be  >mnl  in  to  get  profits,  for  profits 
would  l>e  the  sole  (Objective,  Now.  1  am  not  making  an  arwu- 
ment  again.st  ijrofiw.  for  profits  is  a  legitimate  incentive  and 
Is  the  reasot\  wt  strive  to  accomplish  something.  It  is  a 
great  driving  force  and  motive  power  that  draws  human 
energy,  Tlie  p<Mni  that  1  am  attempting  to  make  Is  that 
absentee  owner.\tilp  Is  undesirable  and  Utat  local  indu.stry, 
local  banks,  loi^al  government,  and  the  people  In  the  Im-al 
community  generally,  an>  all  benefitted  generally  when  the 
ownei^lp  Is  located  locally. 

aia  iimiNaaii  khv  thr  a  r  c. 
I  i\eed  not  nnund  you  that  only  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  big  banks  were  In  trouble  they  were  saved  by  the  Re- 
coiistruction  Finance  Corporation,  which  k>aned  them  $1.- 
000,000.000,  In  round  numbers.  The  R,  F.  C.  was  merely  an 
agent  created  by  the  Government  to  rescue  the  big  banks 
and  save  their  lives.  There  Is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
R.  F,  C.  did  save  the  lives  of  many  big  banks,  At  various 
times  the  interest  on  the  loans  to  the  big  batiks  was  reduced 
until  It  reached  3 Mi  perct^nt  on  preferred  stock  of  the  greater 
banks.  When  thevie  interest  rates  were  reduced  to  the  bl| 
banks  did  they  pass  It  on  to  the  little  banks?  Oh.  no.  The 
little  banks  were  subjected  to  the  aame  conditions  and  were 
not  helped  in  the  least  by  the  big  banks  which  had  gotten 
theirs.  Incidentally,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  bank  preisldcnt 
of  any  of  thejie  debtor  banks  who  wrote  to  me  or  telegraphed 
to  me,  complaining  about  the  Oovemment  going  into  busi- 
ness, or  that  the  Oovemment  was  socialistic,  Yet  I  have 
had  plenty  of  complaints,  and  the  Oowmment  was  mundly 
denounced,  both  In  letters  and  telegrams,  when  similar 
action  was  taken  for  unemploycnl  labor  and  for  crippled 
agriculture.  The  R.  F.  C.  has  been  given  the  power  to  make 
Industrial  loans  to  the  "little  fellow,"  To  date  158,000,000 
has  been  authorlned  for  this  purpose. 

rCDKHAL    DKKMirr    INStniANCa    coarosATiON 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  big  chains  a»s  to  the  advantage 
of  security  given  to  member  banks  bt^cause  of  added  re- 
sources. That  argument.  I  believe.  Is  fully  answered  by  the 
much  better  security  which  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Oovernment  in  the  guoiantectng  of  baiik  deposits  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $5,000,  for  each  depositor. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  chairmaii  of  its  board  of 
dlreclurs,  has  become  a  vital  factor  In  the  stability  of  the 
Nation's  banking  system. 

Mr.  Crowley,  whom  I  have  known  for  46  years,  is  a  man 
of  imderstsinding.  sympathy,  and  the  highest  integrity.  His 
department  has  been  efficiently  run  because  Mr,  Crowley 
has  devoted  himself  morning,  noon,  and  night,  unceasingly, 
to  the  problems  and  difficulties  presented  by  the  banks  com- 
ing under  his  supervision.  His  splendid  management  and 
understanding  cooperation  has  built  up  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  until 
Its  influence  for  good  is  incalculable  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  influence  of  the  Corporation  is  exerted  in  two  ways: 
First,  by  protecting  the  funds  of  60.000.000  bank  depositors 
and  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  banks; 
and.  second,  by  aiding  in  the  improvement  of  banking  prac- 
tices and  policies. 

On  March  31,  1938,  the  Corporation  insured  the  deposits, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  for  each  depositor,  in  13,814 
banks  in  the  United  States  and  possessions.  The  total 
amount  of  deposits  insured  was  more  than  $21,000,000,000. 
About  12.800  of  these  banks  each  hold  deposits  of  not  more 
than  $5,000,000.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  deposits  of  these 
banks  are  covered  by  insurance.  In  the  remaining  1.000 
banks,  each  with  deposits  of  more  than  $5,000,000.  approxi- 
mately 33  percent  of  the  total  deposits  are  protected  by 
insurance. 

During  the  4  years  1934-37  the  Corporation  has  ]mid 
off  depositors   in   125   Insolvast   banks  which   closed  sxul 
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maudt  loans  to  53  other  insolvcqt 
meriter  with  other  banks.    The 
niunbered  277,236,  and  of  these, 
against  any  loss.    The  total  anjount 
bancs  was  $7fl.0OO.0O0.  of  which 
tected  either  by  Insurance  or 
sured  bank  siispends  operations, 
the  deposits  as  rapidly  as  the 
presented  and  proved.    The 
deposits  in  closed  banks,  and  also 
the  Corporation,  out  of  the 
It  has  not  been  necessary  to  use 
of  one- twelfth  of   1   percent 
banics.   and  the  full   amount  of 
add- Ml  to  the  capital  funds  of 
against  future  emergencies. 

The  Peder&l  Deposit  Insurance 
examinations  of  all  Insured 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
made  by  other  Federal  acencles 
bers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Its  <xamlnatlon8  and  other 
Importance    of   banking 
banJu  will  remain  strong  and  soiiad 
ditlons  are  adverse.     The  Corp<  ration 
have  been  framed  with  a  view 
picture  of  the  condition  of  each 
Its  pro^;>ecta.     The  policies  giv< 
of  lUl  interested  parties — deposl 
rowers.    The  Corporation  urges 
purchase  securities  on  a  basis  wHich 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
should  have  sufficient  capital  fUnds 
tectloo  against  those  losses 
on  the  best  assets.    If  any 
gaging  in  unsafe  and  unsound 
poriition  makes  ever.'  effort  to 
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tctal  appropriation  of  $800,000,000  for  low-rent  housing  to  be 
expended  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  housing  auLhovities  in  pursuance  of  the  United 
6:ates  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

This  act  provides  that  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
TTAy  lend  to  the  local  public  housing  agency  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  project. 
Ten  percent  has  to  be  provided  by  the  locality.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  low-rent  character  of  the  project  there  is  an 
annual  Federal  rent  ."iUbsidy  not  exceeding  3  '■'2  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project,  which  has  to  be  matched  by  a  minimum 
a.anual  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  city  equivalent  to  20 
percent  of  the  annual  rent  subsidy  provided  by  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority. 

The  function  of  the  Jnlted  States  Housing  Authority  Is 
directed  at  the  elimination  of  slums  and  provision  for  suit- 
able dwellings  for  persons  of  limited  incomes.  This  under- 
tiiking  does  not  invade  the  field  of  private  enterprise.  Pri- 
vate capital  does  not  find  it  profitable  to  go  into  the  field  of 
eJiminating  slum  dwellings.  New  homes  are  not  being  built 
for  renters.  Families  with  low  incomes  find  it  necessary  to 
live  in  dwellings  that  are  outworn.  The  question  immediately 
a;rises  as  to  the  financial  burden  placed  on  the  taxpayers  for 
tlie  cost  of  this  program  of  slum  removal  and  subsidized  low- 
r(;nt  dwellings.  An  investigation  into  the  facts  proves  clearly 
that  substandard  dwellings  are  a  very  great  expense  to  any 
city,  and  that  actually  the  taxpayers  cannot  financially  afford 
to  tolerate  slum  conditions. 

A  survey  of  64  American  cities  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  1934  disclosed  that  18.1  jaercent  of  all  dwell- 
ings either  needed  major  repairs  or  were  unfit  for  habita- 
tion; 16.7  percent  were  more  than  40  years  old;  16.8  percent 
Txere  overcrowded;  8.1  percent  lacked  gas  or  electricity;  5 
percent  had  no  running  water;  13.5  percent  had  no  private 
indoor  water  closet;  20.2  percent  had  neither  bathtub  nor 
slaower. 

The  effects  of  bad  housing  will  refiect  in  terms  of  health, 
crime,  and  municipal  deficits.  In  New  York  City  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  were  220  percent  higher  in  the  congested 
slum  areas  than  in  the  city  as  a  whole.  Spinal  meningitis 
deaths  were  247  percent  greater  and  deaths  from  all  causes 
87  percent  higher.  In  a  slum  area  in  Cleveland  live  2V2  per- 
cent of  the  city's  people.  Yet  in  this  area  21^2  percent  of 
all  murders  were  committed  and  6.8  percent  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency was  centered.  In  one  slum  area  of  Chicago  26 
percent  of  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  passed 
through  the  juvenile  court  in  1  year.  In  a  slum  area  of  one 
cif  our  large  cities  the  total  tax  income  was  $225,035,  while  the 
total  cost  of  maintaining  it.  due  to  the  increase  in  municipal 
services  required  in  the  slums,  was  $1,972,437.  or  a  net  loss 
of  $1,747,402.  In  another  city  it  was  found  that  26  percent 
of  all  the  money  spent  in  the  city  for  public  service  went  to 
1.0  percent  of  the  population,  who  were  living  in  slums.  In 
iinother  city  the  survey  showed  that  from  a  slum  area 
occupying  one- tenth  of  the  area  of  a  city  came  51  percent  of 
all  tuberculosis  cases.  57  percent  of  all  juvenile  delinquency, 
(58  percent  of  all  relief  cases,  38  percent  of  all  commitments 
lor  mental  diseases.  72  percent  of  all  arrests  for  burglary  and 
theft.  In  this  district  the  city  spent  $465,900  for  services 
imd  collected  $104,200  in  taxes.  It  is  very  clear,  therefore. 
i.hat  the  cost  to  a  city  of  maintaining  slums  is  very  much 
higher  than  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  better  areas. 

In  Detroit  there  are  over  70.000  substandard  dwellings  and 
iJie  shortage  of  homes  especially  affects  the  low-income  fam- 
ilies. The  population  of  Detroit  has  increased  sixfold  since 
1900.  Forty-two  percent  of  all  the  houses  in  the  city  are 
over  24  years  old  and  many  are  40  to  60  years  old. 

Prom  the  present  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  there  has  been 
(Earmarked  for  the  city  of  Detroit  $25,000,000.  Loan  contracts 
Ibave  already  been  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  and  the  Detroit  Housing  Commission  for 
$14,267,000.  The  average  monthly  rental  will  be  $4.25  per 
iroom,  thus  making  it  certain  that  these  places  will  be  avail- 
lible  to  persons  in  the  low-income  group.    The  average  cost 
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(rf  a  single  unit  will  be  $4,075.  For  the  sake  of  economy  some 
of  these  projects  will  no  doubt  be  In  the  multiple-dwelling 
form,  but  large  groups  of  single- family  and  two-family  dwell- 
ings should  be  the  main  objective  of  the  program.  Since  the 
elimination  of  substandard  dwellings  is  an  essential  part  of 
this  legislation,  an  equivalent  number  of  slum  dwellings  are 
to  be  eliminated  as  the  new  projects  are  erected  and  become 
available  for  occupancy.  Where  there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  houses  the  elimination  of  the  slums  is  necessarily  deferred 
until  the  completion  of  newly  constructed  homes. 

In  the  President's  message  to  the  Congress,  April  14,  1938, 
he  proposed  as  follows: 

I  ask  for  certain  amendments  to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  to 
permit  the  undertaking  of  the  Immediate  construction  of  about 
$300,000,000  of  addltlouai  projects. 

As  it  Is  expected  that  this  amount  will  be  appropriated  be- 
fore the  present  session  of  Congress  adjourns,  there  will  be  a 
total  of  $800,000,000  made  available  through  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  local  au- 
thority Detroit  should  share  in  this  program  up  to  a  limit  of 
$80,000,000.  The  need  for  new  homes  at  moderate  rentals, 
the  need  to  eradicate  our  substandard  dwellings,  can  be  ful- 
filled through  the  realization  of  the  opportunities  In  this 
Federal  legislation.  Home  building  in  Detroit  will  then  be 
keeping  pace  with  Its  great  growth  in  industry  and  population. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Young  Democrats  Convention,  at  New 
York  City.  May  19,  1938: 

Since  time  began,  man  has  been  beset  with  major  evils  which 
threatened  his  destruction.  Being  a  planning  animal  and  deter- 
mined on  his  own  self-preservation,  man,  through  the  Instru- 
mentality of  government,  perfected  methods  which  safe-guarded 
his  well-being  and  provided  for  his  political  and  economic  ad- 
vancement. The  science  of  engineering  was  brought  into  play  to 
minimize  the  sufferings  resulting  from  major  natural  disasters. 
Medical  science  came  to  his  aid  In  preventing  plagues  and  disease. 
The  cruel  effects  of  famine  were  thwarted  by  the  development  of 
modem  transportation.  Money  panics  yielded  to  the  leadership 
ol  Jackson  In  our  earUer  American  history  and  to  the  statesman- 
ship of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  recent  tinxea.  Further  progress  in  this 
Important  feature  of  the  Nation's  economy  has  been  accomplished 
at  recent  sessions.  "Hard  times,"  bsTJroduct  of  the  crude-tool 
period  of  our  early  Industrial  development,  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  age  of  abundance  which  has  accompanied  our  modern-day 
power-machine  development.  Vicious  trade  wars,  resulting  from, 
tariff  barriers,  have  been  overcome  by  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties 
of  recent  innovation.  Even  the  maladjustments  resulting  from 
our  modem  financial  set-ups — Investment  trust*,  holding  com- 
panies, and  share  corporations — have  been  brought  within  the 
regulation  of   the  Government. 

Nevertheless,  today  we  find  our  economy  as  unruly  as  ever,  and 
althouRh  we  have  the  richest  country  In  the  world  we  have  a  large 
number  of  unemployed.  Poverty,  suffering,  grief,  stalk  through 
this  age  of  abundant  surpluses. 

Wiih  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  recovery  administration,  im- 
mediately after  the  most  destructive  depression  in  all  our  history, 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  further  legislation  which  would  give 
the  United  States  a  bfUanced  econtKny — an  economy  that  would  be 
free  from  the  valleys  of  despair  and  the  peaks  of  prosperity  that 
have  characterized  our  Nation's  program  In  the  past. 

The  New  Deal  program  may  be  divided  Into  three  separate  and 
distinct  categories: 

First,  the  emergency  or  rescuing  program.  This  included  the 
many  agencies  established  by  the  Government  which  extended 
credit  and  created  the  work-producing  activlUes  so  w«U  known 
to  us  all. 


Second,  the  program  ta  Federal  guidance  aivl  regulation.  Thia 
phase  of  the  New  Deal  awved  to  hedge  in  our  prosperity,  to  plug 
the  loopholes,  and  to  aid  those  who  sustained  crlppUng  loeaee  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  major  depression. 

Third,  the  pix»gram  of  a  balanced  national  economy.  Most  Im- 
portant, this  advance  contemplates  measures  designed  to  stabilise 
agrlculttire.  to  give  certain  minimum  labor  standards  to  the  workera 
of  America,  and  to  prevent  the  powerful  industrial  oomblnatlona 
from  exercising  powers  of  life  and  death  over  the  well-being  at 
our  people. 

The  first  category  Included  agencies  which  extended  Oovernment 
credit  to  both  financial  and  Industrial  concerns.  It  made  possible, 
through  the  R.  F.  C.  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  saving  of  millions  of  homes, 
farms,  and  business  places.  It  likewise  Included  the  W  P.  A.. 
P.  W.  A.,  and  C.  C.  C,  as  well  as  other  work-maklog  ageiKrtes. 

In  the  second  category  may  be  listed  the  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  laws  which  brought  our  banks  and 
financial  set-ups  more  directly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Oovern- 
ment. It  guaranteed  the  bank  deposits  of  our  people;  It  regulated 
our  stock  markets;  It  prevented  the  sale  of  spurious  securities;  it 
set  the  rules  for  the  holding  company,  the  share  corporation,  and 
the  investment  trust  to  follow.  The  first  phase  of  the  New  Deal 
saved  private  enterprlae:  the  second  laid  the  ground  work  which 
has  served  to  prevent  the  present  recession  from  assuming  the 
proportions  of  a  major  depression. 

With  the  first  portion  of  the  program.  Uiere  was  no  opposition; 
with  the  second  but  little;  but  with  the  third,  bitter  opposition 
has  developed.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  pump  priming  was 
necessary  and  that  a  hedging  in  of  prosperity.  b£ised  upon  our 
bitter  past  experiences,  was  expected,  the  administration  properly 
assumed  that  a  third  development  would  meet  with  the  sanction  of 
public  opinion. 

The  legislation  ultimately  designed  to  give  agriculture  stability 
has  recently  become  a  reality.  The  fair  labor  standards  measure 
with  Its  provisions  for  minimum  wages  and  maxlmiun  hours 
which  will  spell  the  doom  of  chUd  labor  and  of  the  sweated  labor 
of  men  and  women  In  Indtistry.  has  passed  both  Houses  and  Is 
in  conference.  Its  final  approval  Is  predicted.  These  two  Im- 
portant measures  are  part  of  the  practical,  well-rounded  program 
of  the  administration  to  bring  an  improved  economy  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Before  discussing  these  remedies,  however,  It  would  be  well 
for  us  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  we  have  made  remark- 
able progress  along  these  lines  In  the  past.  Today  we  might  be 
Immune  to  the  tortures  of  economic  depression  were  It  not  for 
the  fact  that  modem  industrial  processefe  have  given  us  new 
and  more  complex  problems  to  solve.  Before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  several  hundred  thou.sand  corporations  and  partner- 
ships were  engaged  In  competitive  buslneas.  Today  they  are  con- 
centrated and  consolidated  in  n  few  giant  corporations  conducted 
and  controUed  by  perhaps  a  dozen  men 

Raising  wages  and  reducing  working  hours  may  minimize  our 
unemployment  problem;  inaugurating  a  Nation-wide  housing  pro- 
gram and  encouraging  Industry  to  expand  present  facilities  may 
temporarily  revive  business;  yet.  eventually,  we  will  be  back  where 
we  are  today  unless  more  serious  defects  in  our  national  economy 
are  corrected.  In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  Justifiable  labor 
standards  which  means  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  for  those 
In  the  lev  brackets:  and  in  addition  to  a  program  of  farm  relief 
which  means  stability  for  agriculture,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  revive  and  extend  control  over  monopolistic 
enterprise.  While  Government  should  extend  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  private  enterprise.  It  must  aJways  have  In  mind 
the  welfare  of  Its  citizens  as  well  as  the  preservation  and  the 
well-being  of  our  democratic  system  of  government  Tax  laws, 
including  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  the  capital  gains 
and  loss  tax.  have  been  modified  but  the  protection  given  to 
small  business  as  well  as  to  the  masses  of  otir  people  has  not  been 
forfeited 

The  permanent  program,  then.  Is  to  give  agriculture  an  ade- 
quate measure  of  stabUlty;  to  raise  standards  of  labor  by  fairer 
hours  and  wages;  to  exercise  reasonable  control  over  monopoly 
which  under  present  conditions  can  sap  the  Nation's  tniying  power 
and  destroy  our  economic  well-being. 

The  most  Important  factor  In  our  present  recovery  Is  the  price 
level.  While  Industry  has  been  Increasing  pay  rolls  by  giving  more 
employment  and  by  Increasing  wage  rates,  monopoly,  through  the 
price  control  It  exercises,  has  been  destroying  purchasing  power 
and,  with  It.  our  prosperity.  If  our  people  could  share  more  fairly 
In  the  savings  resulting  from  Industrial  mass  production  methods 
and  labor-saving  machinery,  our  prosperity  would  be  more  perma- 
nent. Big,  impersonal,  unregulated  corporate  business  too  fre- 
quently m  the  past  has  taken  undue  advantage  of  these  develop- 
ments. Wage  Increases  have  been  used  to  Justify  exorbitant 
profits. 

With  agriculture  the  price  level  drops  violently  and  Its  produc- 
tion remains  at  top  volume  when  a  depression  strikes. 

With  big  business,  as  orders  cease,  production  Is  brought  to  an 
immediate  halt,  but  prices  remain  at  high  levels.  To  give  balance 
to  our  economy  Is  the  goal  of  government. 

The  New  Deal  recovery  program  has  performed  an  historical 
and  permanent  service  to  the  American  people.  Our  American 
institutions  are  preserved,  our  social  requirements  have  been  met, 
our  financial  structure  Is  improved,  and  the  Investments  and  tiank 
deposits  at  our  people  are  protected.    Bualoess  has  been  given  xbM 
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Mr.  CROWE.    Mr.  Speaker 
Hon  of  the  House,  as  well  as  tc 
residence  Is  in  my  district  at 
Ind.    I  take  great  pride  in 
the  House  for  the  reason  that 
ptrogram  by  having  nominated 
Annapolis  one  of  the  members. 
The  Ingram  family  has  render 
to  the  Nation,  and  are  of  such 
and  athletic  attainments,  tliat 
ably  so  throughout  the  entire 

The  graduation  of  William 
United  States  Naval  Academy 
passage  into  the  United  States 
iriemlier  of  the  Ingram  family 

The  family  has  made  a  uniq\4e 
Kival  Academy  in  that  all 
with  national  reputations,  aU 
rtink  in  the  midshipmen 
nlng  high  honors  on  graduatior 

Mr.  William  T.  Ingram,  the 
clan,  is  hale  and  hearty  at  80 
Jfffersonville.  Ind.    His  wife, 
ti.>r  of  Hon.  Jonas  O.  Howard 
great  lawyers,  also  Representat^ 
trict  In  CopgresB  from  1885  to 
and  Fiftieth  Congresses, 
aitd  by  a  very  substantial 
tJ-lct  ably  and  weU  and  retired 
might  have  continued  in 
desired.    Mr.  Howard  was 
and  Blair  and  TUden  and 

The  first  m«nber  of  this  family 
was  Jonas  Howard  Ingram. 
Kaval  Academy  he  was  a 
track  team,  fullback  on  the 
stroke  of  the  crew.    He  made 
with  the  Battle  Fleet 
Bob"   Evaos;    served   with 
Nebrmaka  and  Arktuuaa.  maklni 
scores  in  turret  firing.    Durln( 
the  staff  of  Admiral  Hugh 
lean  Battle  Squadron  with  tbt 
present  at  the  surrender  of  the 
t^te  North  Sea  on  November 
aJSoat  as  executive  and 
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tn  New  York.  Among  other  medals  he  holds  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Navy  Cross.  In  1914  he  mar- 
ried Jean  Hetcher -Coffin,  of  Indianapolis,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. He  is  now  a  captain  in  the  Navy  and  will  come  up  for 
selection  for  admiral  in  about  2  years. 

The  second  member  of  the  family  was  Homer  L.  Ingram, 
who  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1914.  Another 
outstandmg  athlete  and  fine  character,  great  football  end  and 
captain  of  his  crew:  went  to  sea  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Georgia; 
coached  football  at  the  Naval  Academy;  Joined  the  subma- 
rine service,  and  served  abroad  m  the  United  States 
submarine  force  based  on  the  Azores  during  the  World  War. 
He  returned  to  Washington  for  duty  in  Naval  Operations, 
and  died  of  the  flu  on  September  27.  1928,  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  He  married  Miss  Edith  Pamsworth,  of  Brook- 
line.  Mass.,  in  1916.  Was  survived  by  his  wife  and  one  son, 
who  died  m  1918. 

William  Austin  Ingram  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1919.  He  was  a  bniliant  football  player — was  captain  and 
quarterback  of  a  great  Navy  team;  also  stroke  of  the  crew, 
president  of  his  class,  and  regimental  commander.  After 
serving  at  sea  for  3  years  he  resigned  from  the  Navy  to  enter 
busmess;  was  later  called  to  coach  football  at  William  and 
Mary,  Indiana  University.  United  States  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  University  of  California.  He  was  a  great  coach,  and  Is 
known  as  "Navy  Bill."  He  married  Marion  Lane,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  1923,  and  is  now  in  business  in  San  Francisco. 

The  last  member  of  this  distinguished  family  to  graduate 
from  the  Naval  Academy  is  William  Thomas  Ingram,  II,  the 
son  of  Capt.  Jonas  H.  Ingram.  United  States  Navy — named 
for  his  grandfather  Ingram.  Appointed  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy by  Congressman  Eugene  B.  Crowe  from  the  home  dis- 
trict in  Indiana — the  Ninth,  this  young  man  carried  out  the 
family  traditions  in  a  brilliant  manner.  An  outstanding  foot- 
hah.  basketball  player,  captain  of  the  baseball  team.  Handi- 
capped to  a  great  extent  by  injuries,  he  was  probably  a  more 
finished  athletic  product  than  either  his  father  or  distin- 
guished uncles.  He  won  the  Nav-y  athletic  sword  presented 
for  Individual  excellence  as  a  junior,  an  honor  accorded  a 
junior  only  once  before  in  Naval  Academy  history.  As  a 
senior  he  won  the  Colonel  Thompson  Trophy  for  being  judged 
the  midshipman  havmg  contributed  the  most  for  the  promo- 
tion of  athletics.  His  father  and  Uncle  Bill  each  won  swords 
for  individual  excellence,  and  the  latter  aLso  the  Thompson 
Trophy.  Young  Ingram  was  an  outstanding  midshipman 
and  high  ofiacer  m  the  regiment.  He  also  attamed  the  highest 
scholastic  average  of  all  the  Ingrams.  He  is  now  spending 
his  vacation  in  Jeffersonville  with  his  grandfather  and  will 
join  his  ship,  the  battleship  Oklahoma,  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  on 
June  30. 

Jeffersonville  has  contributed  four  boys  to  the  Na^T,  all 
great  athletes,  all  receiving  All  American  football  mention, 
and  all  thus  far  have  been  particularly  outstanding  and  give 
great  promise  for  the  future.  The  people  of  Jeffersonville, 
of  Clark  County,  and  the  Ninth  Indiana  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  are  justly  proud  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  Ingram  family.  I  predict  that  still  greater 
honors  will  come  to  this  district  through  further  attainments, 
and  we  will  swell  with  pride  when  Capt.  Jonas  H.  Ingram  be- 
comes admiral  in  the  Navy  and  when  his  fine  son.  William 
Thomas  Ingram.  II,  climbs  the  ladder  on  Navy  successes. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1922  Belgium,  the  British 
Empire,  China,  Prance,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan — you  will  note  I  emphasized  par- 


ticularly the  United  States  and  Japan — these  nine  nations 
stating  that  they  desired  "to  adopt  a  policy  designed  to  stabi- 
lize conditions  in  the  Par  East,  to  safeguard  the  right  and 
interests  of  China,  and  to  promote  intercourse  between  China 
and  the  other  powers  uipon  the  basis  of  equality  of  oppor- 
timity";  these  nine  nations,  including  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  signed  the  so-called  Nine  Power  Treaty  to  accomplish 
that  policy. 

By  It  the  contracting  powers,  other  than  China,  agreed, 
among  other  things: 

First.  To  resjjcct  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and 
the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China; 

Second.  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  imembarrassed 
opportunity  to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an 
effective  and  static  government; 

Third.  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  eqtial  opportu- 
nity for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  throughout 
the  territory  of  China;  and 

Fourth.  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  conditions  In 
China  in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  would 
abridge  the  rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  states, 
and  from  countenancing  action  inimical  to  the  security  of 
such  states. 

Japan  has  violated  that  treaty  not  once,  but  several  times. 
She  Is  violating  it  now — tonight.  Why?  I  have  said  Japan, 
but  it  must  be  made  clear  that  I  do  not  mean  the  Japanese 
people.  It  is  not  their  fault.  There  are  many  Japanese 
statesmen  who  know  that  the  future  of  their  country  lies 
in  peaceful  collaboration  with  other  nations,  more  particu- 
larly with  her  neighbors  in  Asia.  I  think  that  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Japanese  people  do 
not  want  war. 

But  Japan  is  in  the  hands  of  the  war  party.  Public 
opinion  is  muzzled.  Public  assassinations  have  struck  terror 
to  the  hearts  erf  the  liberal  statesmen  and  they  dare  not  lift 
their  voices  in  protest.  The  people  are  kept  in  a  fearful  state 
of  war  psychosis  while  political  power  is  usurped  at  home  by 
those  who  exalt  might  and  recognize  no  right  except  that 
which  is  forced  by  the  sword.  Two  weeks  ago  Japan  reorgan- 
ized her  Cabinet.  Japan's  great  indastrial  fsimllies  were 
favored.  Two  other  appointments  more  directly  appeased 
fanatical,  fascist-minded  ofiBcers.  Araki,  Japan's  fiercest 
militarist  and  an  outspoken  advocate  of  immediate  settle- 
ment with  Russia,  was  made  Minister  of  Education.  The 
War  Ministry  went  to  Itagaki,  a  general  now  active  in  China 
and  the  man  who  led  the  Japanese  forces  that  occupied  In- 
ner Mongolia  last  year. 

"Hiis  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Japan  soon  will  be  put 
openly  on  war  footing.  Army  and  Cabinet  now  seem  agreed 
that  Hankow  must  be  captured  and  Chiang's  government  de- 
stroyed at  whatever  cost 

No.  it  Is  not  the  Japanese  people  but  the  militarists,  the 
fascist-minded,  the  war  party  in  control,  who  have  violated 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty  that  they  signed.    Why? 

Japan  has  been  pursuing  a  fixed  program  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion on  the  Asiatic  mainland  and  consecrates  the  use  of 
force  as  an  instrument  to  achieve  her  policy.  The  lust  for 
territorial  aggrandizement  has  been  the  real  motive  force 
behind  all  her  military  adventures. 

Unfortunately  for  everybody  concerned,  most  financiers  In 
wmtemporary  Japan  have  believed  that  vict<Mlous  wars  pay. 
Japan,  more  than  any  other  country,  is  dominated  eco- 
nomically by  private  monopoly.  Four  big  families  not  only 
own  about  half  of  the  national  wealth,  outside  of  the  Em- 
peror's, but  control  the  political  parties.  They  manufacture 
ever3rthing.  but  their  main  job  is  munitions. 

So  the  cause  of  the  "undeclared  war"  is  simple.  It  is  not 
overpopulation,  it  is  not  a  need  for  raw  materials  for  her  in- 
dustries. The  militarists  are  simply  greedy  for  more  power, 
the  big  families  for  more  wealth,  so  these  two  groups  of  glut- 
tons try  to  gobble  up  China. 

In  the  meantime  the  vast  body  of  the  Japanese  people, 
already  poor,  are  ground  under  heel  to  finance  this  campaign 
of  ambition  and  greed,  thousands  of  Chinese  are  wantonly 


destroyed,  and  Japan  becomes  a  deadly  menace  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  With  this  last  I  shall  dwell  at  greater  length 
in  a  moment. 

Just  now  I  want  to  speak  only  too  briefly  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Japanese  armed  forces  have  violated  the  Nine 
Power  Treaty,  all  rules  of  international  law.  all  provisions  of 
treaties,  and  all  precepts  of  humanity.  It  is  nasty,  but  it 
must  be  told,  because  the  lives  of  450.000.000  people  are  at 
stake :  the  civilization  and  the  security  of  the  whole  world  may 
be  in  the  balance. 

The  Japanese  forces  have  repeatedly  committed  outrages 
against  Red  Cross  units  engaged  in  humanitarian  tasks  at- 
tending the  wounded.  The  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Chenju  was 
tx)mt)ed.  An  ambulance  corps  of  43  members  were  rescuing 
the  wounded  when  they  were  surrounded  by  Japanese  troops. 
Having  torn  off  the  Red  Cross  insignia  on  their  white  uni- 
forms, the  Japanese  soldiers  made  them  kneel  down  and  then 
shot  at  them.  Only  two  escaped  with  their  lives.  Inex- 
cusable and  heinous  crimes  have  been  committed  against 
noncombtatants  by  numerous  Instances  of  indiscriminate 
Japanese  attacks  from  the  air. 

Hospitals  have  been  destroyed.  Refugees,  women  and 
children,  have  been  killed  by  the  bombing  of  sections  en- 
tirely devoid  of  Chinese  troops  or  military  positions.  TTiere 
has  been  wanton  destruction  of  Chinese  educational  institu- 
tions outside  of  the  fighting  zone.  Truly  it  would  seem  that 
the  Japanese  meant  it  when  they  admitted  that  their  object 
was  to  destroy  the  body  jwlitic  of  China  and  to  wipe  out  the 
very  civilization  of  the  Chinese  nation  thereby  realizing 
Japan's  long-cherished  dream  of  continental  conquest. 

It  was  in  the  sack  of  Nanking,  however,  that  butchery, 
rape,  and  pillage  without  parallel  in  modem  history  ran  riot. 
The  story  of  It  is  told  by  an  eyewitness  in  the  June  2  issue 
of  the  magazine  Ken.  Just  a  brief  quotation,  because  I  do 
not  have  the  time  nor  the  stomach  to  tell  more  of  It  here. 

I   saw — 

Says  this  eyewitness — 

20.000  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  thousands  of  dvlllanc 
along  with  BUrrendered  soldiers,  done  to  death.  The  newly  paved 
streets  of  Nanking  were  splotched  with  biood  for  4  weeks  after 
Japanese  troops  broke  through  the  ancient  thick  walls.  Theae 
helpless  thousands  fell  before  blasts  from  batteries  cf  machina 
guns,  at  the  points  of  bayonets,  under  the  heavy  butts  of  rifles, 
from  the  explosion  of  hand  grenades.  More  terrible  etlU.  roped 
bundles  of  live  men  were  saturated  with  gasoline  and  Ignited  to 
satisfy  the  fiendish  pleasure  of  50,000  Nipponese  soldiers  fUled  with 
unconuollable  impulses  to  destroy  everything  before  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  human  beings  that  I  am  talking 
about.  They  are  men,  women,  and  children,  albeit  of  a  dif- 
ferent race,  a  different  color,  and  a  different  country  from 
ours.  Tliey  want  to  live;  they  want  to  work.  They  want 
to  be  happy.  They  have  not  done  anything  wrong.  They 
did  not  make  this  war.  "nxey  did  not  want  to  be  the  vlctlma 
of  this  ruthless  slaughter,  this  wanton  destruction. 

Uncensored  air-mail  letters  from  Shanghai  and  other  Japa- 
nese-occupied cities  in  China  indicate  that  wholesale  violence 
by  the  army  continues,  even  after  months  of  Japanese  doml- 
natiwi.  Japanese  civilian  oCBciaLs  have  been  trying  to  ciu-b 
the  soldiers,  but  admit  they  can  do  next  to  nothing,  particu- 
larly since  army  officers  give  only  half-hearted  cooperation. 
Even  in  Shanghai,  where  conditions  are  better  than  elsewhere, 
Japanese  soldiers  continue  to  mistreat  persons,  loot  homes, 
abduct  women  from  outlying  farms,  and  shoot  Chinese  who 
try  to  enter  the  International  Settlement  at  night. 

The  Chinese  people  are  the  ones  that  we  in  America  are 
being  asked  to  help.  We.  as  liberty-loving  Americans,  are 
being  asked  to  open  our  hearts  and  our  purse  strings  to  the 
crying  need  of  more  than  50.000,000  human  beings.  These 
himaan  beings  need  medical  treatment;  they  need  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  They  need  ambulance  and  hospital  supplies. 
They  are  faced  with  epidemics  of  cholera  and  other  dread 
disease. 

The  United  Council  for  Civilian  Relief  in  China.  ur>der 
whose  auspices  meetings  are  being  held  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  organization.    Affiliated 
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with  it  are  various  groups,  aonong  them  being  labor's  com- 
lolttee  for  civilian  relief  in  Ctina,  consisting  ot  more  than 
4.000.000  members  of  organlxea  labor;  the  American  Bureau 
(or  Medical  Aid  to  China,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  leaders  In  the  field  of  medicine:  a  great  woman's 
organization .  composed  of  thousands  of  American  club 
vvomen.  and  many  other  relief  J  organisations.  These  groups 
]\Mvv  united  In  sponsoring  a  Nation-wide  fund-raising  cele- 
l>rat]on.  known  as  the  Bowl  of 
lield  on  June  17  In  more  than 
I  he  Unu<-d  States. 

And  that  other  great  humanlj 
lean  Red  Cross,  has  also  marsl 
lJon.n   of  Chinese   who   are   d« 
privation. 

Our  troubles  here  at  home  a^e  many  and  complex:  we  are 
(loinR  our  best  to  solve  them,  but  cannot  we  at  the  same  lime 
nivp  heed  to  the  ',)ltiful  plea  Irom  China  for  relief  for  the 
jufTerlng  noncombatant  Chinese  men,  women,  and  children'' 

That  is  one  of  the  things  thai  I  have  been  asking  people  to 
do  and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  There 
lias  been  some  loose  talk  recintly  about  the  propriety  of 
public  officials  Interesting  then  selves  In  events  that  are  tak- 
ing place  outside  our  boundares  and  voicing  their  opinions 
on  dicutors.  aggression,  conquest,  the  ruthJessness  of  the 
Fascist  war  makers,  and  the  helpless  plight  of  their  unpre- 
pared and  often  defenseless  vli;tims. 


Rice  Parties,  which  will  be 
.500  communities  throughout 

Ian  organization,  the  Amer- 
led  Its  forces  to  aid  the  mil- 
stitute   and   suffering   untold 


By  way  of  an  example  there 
who  runs  a  little  weekly  papei 
election,  he  has  not  approved 
Hince    my    election,    probably 


Is  a  fellow  out  In  my  district 

He  did  not  approve  of  my 

3f  anything  that  I  have  done 

does    not    approve    of    this 


:5peech — and  I  do  not  care — but  In  an  editorial  entitled  'Mr. 
Scott,  you  are  in  America."  he  said,  among  other  things: 

Kor  many  year*  now  we  have  beon  laboring  under  the  Impreaaion 
that  a  CoagreMmaii  elected  by  aikd  paid  by  American  voters  waa 
I'uppnaed  to  rrpreaent  only  Americana.  It  now  aeema  that  we 
have  been  wrong,  that  aome  Cot.greaamen  have  been  elected  by 
and  paid  by  American  voters  bu  ;  have  exerted  energy  and  time 
In   rrpreaenting    other   natlona. 

He  risks  what  business  it  Is  o|  mine  what  goes  on  In  Spain. 
Prance,  Russia,  Germany,  or  C  hina.  He  says  that  voters  in 
my  district  out  in  California,  the  eighteenth,  are  wondering 
why  I  am  concerning  myself  vnjith  what  is  going  on  in  Spain 
and  China? 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  tell  you 


vhy  I.  as  a  Congressman,  am 


Interested  in  what  Is  going  on  in  China  and  why  I  think  that 


ail  of  us  should  be  interested 


reasons  in  events  in  China  an(  Spain. 


The  Secretary  of  State,  the 
the  answer  to  that  little  editor 
1838.     Here  U  what  he  said: 

We   cannot   ahut   our  ay**  to 


Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  gave 
n  his  press  release  of  May  28. 

the   fact   that   any   outbreak   of 


hoatlllttea  anywhere  In  the  world  injecta  into  world  affairs  a  factor 
ot  general  dwturbance  the  ultlmaie  conaequencc  of  which  no  man 
can  for?***  and  la  liable  to  Inflict  upon  all  aauona  incalculable 
and  permanent  Injuries. 

Now.  permit  me  to  ampUf^j  that  terse  and  meaningful 
paragraph. 

In  1938  and  succeeding  years  |S3  nations  affixed  their  signa- 
tures to  the  KeUocs-Brland  Papt.  also  known  as  the  Pact  of 
Parts. 

Article  I  sajrs: 

The  high  contracting  partlea  aotemnly  dec4ar«  in  the  namea  of 
their  respective  peoples  that  they  ondemn  recourse  to  war  for  the 
solution  of  tnt«matlonaJ  controversies  and  renounce  It  aa  an  In- 
■tniflMnt  of  national  policy  in  thc^  relations  with  one  another. 

Article  n  says: 

The  high  contraettng  parties  a|^««  that  the  settlement  or  aolu 

whatever  nature  or  of  whatever 


tlon  of  all  disputss  or  conillcta,  of 

origin  they  may  be.  which  may  aflae  among  them  shall  never  be 

sought  except  by  pacific  means. 

China.  Japsui.  and  the  Unitjed  States  signed  this  treaty. 
Japan  has  broken  It,  Is  vlolatlni  it  today,  and  by  doing  so  has 


become   a   menace   to  world 


for  other  than  humanitarian 


peace    and   to   our   national 


■MM 


security— "any  outbreak  of  hostilities  anywhere  In  the  world 
injects  Into  world  affairs  a  factor  of  general  disturbance  the 
ultimate  consequence  of  which  no  man  can  foresee." 

You  will  notice  immediately  that  this  discussion  is  no  longer 
concerned  with  humanitarianism  but  now  concerns  itself 
with  "the  ultimate  consequence,  which  no  man  can  foresee." 

Japan  in  her  Invasion  of  China  has  violated  at  least  two 
treaties  to  which  she  and  the  United  States  have  affixed  their 
signatures — the  Nine  PowtT  Treaty  and  the  Pact  of  Paris. 

The  Implications  for  us  of  these  two  acts  are  many  and 
varied  In  con.sidcring  Lhcm,  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  some  other  things 

First.  There  is  a  sincere  desire  in  the  heart  of  every  Amer- 
ican for  peace  We  do  not  want  to  be  draRged  into  a  war  of 
some  otiier  CfAintry  s  maklnj?.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
rememt)er  that  our  desire  for  peace  may  not  be  respected  by 
other  nations. 

Second.  We  must  remen^ber  at  all  times  that  the  relations 
of  the  Governmpnt.s  of  the  Unltrd  States  and  Japan  are  at 
the  present  moment  on  a  friendly  basis. 

Third.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  bound  by  certain 
treaty  obligations. 

Fourth.  That  the  administration  In  Washington  cannot  act 
counter  to  public  opinion.    That  is  the  essence  of  democracy. 

Fifth.  Under  modern  conditions  every  goverrunent  must  be 
concerned  with  world  problems,  but  its  concern  with  world 
problems  arises  out  of  and  proceeds  from  its  concern  with 
national  problems. 

With  these  brief  injunctions,  then,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
implications  of  Japan's  actions. 

One.  If  Japan  is  permitted,  without  protest  or  condemna- 
tion, to  continue  to  violate  and  disregard  the  treaties  she 
has  signed  and  upon  which  so  many  hopes  of  our  race  and 
our  part  of  the  world  have  been  predicated  it  will  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  war  prevention 
throughout  the  world. 

For  the  states  parties  to  the  Pact  of  Paris  there  are  no 
treaty  obligations  calling  upon  them  to  take  action  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violation  of  the  pact.  But.  apart  from 
treaty  obligations  they  have  a  risht  under  international 
common  law  to  protest  against  the  violation  of  a  treaty 
and  to  support  their  protest  by  such  methods  as  they  may 
see  fit  to  adopt.  The  doctrine  of  nonrecognition  must  be 
continued  as  to  territorial  conquest  since  otherwise  the 
protest  against  the  violation  of  treaty  provisions  would  be 
nullified  by  acceptance  of  the  results.  Further  methods  of 
protest  might  go  so  far  us  the  prohibition  of  the  shipment 
to  the  treaty  violating  slate  of  the  raw  materials  of  war 
industries. 

Here  we  must  note  that  the  "undeclared  war"  In  China 
could  not  have  betni  u  iK>>d  except  for  military  supplies 
from  the  United  Stales  Petroleum,  Iron,  steel,  airplanes, 
scrap,  automobiles,  niuchinery.  copper,  and  war  chemicals 
all  go  from  the  United  States  to  Japan,  to  take  part  in  the 
destrucuon  and  slaughter  that  I  de.scribed  at  the  beglnniiig. 
That  IS  a  thing  that  hurts.  That  is  a  thing  that  I  want  to 
see  stopped. 

A  second  implication  that  art.<es  out  of  the  first  one  Is 
the  effect  of  and  the  etTeci  on  our  neutrality  laws  of  Jap«ui'» 
•iction. 

After  the  munitions  investigation  by  the  Nye  committee 
thfi-e  was  a  strong  demand  for  legislation  that  would  keep 
us  out  of  war.  The  Neutrality  Act  was  the  result.  When 
the  average  man  speaks  of  neutrality  he  often  confuses  it 
with  impartiality.  A  greater  mistake  could  hardly  be  made. 
Effective  neutrality  does  not  mean  eflectlve  impartiality. 
It  may  mean  just  the  opposite — and  has.  If  the  war  In- 
volves a  great  .sea  power  Japan*  which  has  control  of  the 
sea.  it  may  mean  (and  ha^si  that  by  remaining  neutral  we 
are  in  effect  takmg  sides  with  that  power  against  its  oi>- 
ponents  <or  victims,  m  this  case  Chinas,  who  do  not  con- 
trol the  sea. 
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Many  people  think  that  neutrality  shotild  mean  that  we 
shall  attempt  to  remain  entirely  isolated  from  comiection 
with  the  nations  which  are  fighting. 

Only  once  before  has  our  Government  attempted  to  con- 
vert neutrality  into  isolation.  It  produced  such  a  violent 
domestic  reaction  as  to  almost  disrupt  our  Federal  Union 
and  the  bitter  feeling  excited  was  ultimately  in  part  the 
cause  of  getting  us  into  the  War  of  1812. 

The  isolation  type  of  neutrality  says.  In  effect,  to  war- 
making  nations,  do  what  you  want  to  do — the  United  States 
will  not  do  anything  about  it.  We  will  not  even  allow  the 
peace-loving  nations  who  are  your  victims  to  obtain  in  this 
coimtry  the  supplies  which  they  need  for  their  own  self- 
defense  and  for  the  defense  of  the  whole  structure  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  In  which  the  United  States  believes. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  want  peace;  yes.  they 
wish  to  keep  out  of  war.  But  such  a  statement  does  not 
solve  our  real  problem.  The  real  problem  Is  to  decide  what 
methods  of  action  *'lll  best  keep  us  out  of  war. 

If  the  world  were  at  peace,  we  would  not  now  be  subject 
to  a  hounding  fear  of  impending  calamity.  We  would  not 
have  to  spend  such  enormous  amounts  of  money  on  our 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps.  But  the  attitude  of  hands  off 
does  nothing  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  or  its  spread. 
The  mere  fact  that  we  have  a  neutrality  law  does  not  mean 
that  other  nations  will  respect  our  wish  for  peace.  I  think 
that  the  Mikado  would  be  crazy  if  he  decided  to  make  war 
on  the  United  States.  I  think  that  Hitler  would  be  crazy  if 
he  did  it.  I  think  Mussolini,  In  spite  of  all  his  bluster, 
would  be  crazy  if  he  attempted  it.  I  think  that  the  three  of 
them  would  be  crazy  if  they  attempted  it  in  concert.  But 
that  is  just  the  trouble,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  all  three 
of  them  are  crazy;  crazed  by  their  recent  victories,  crazed 
by  ambition,  crazed  by  the  lust  for  power. 

And  remember,  will  you,  that  they  have  an  alliance,  a 
Fascist  International,  known  as  the  Berlin -Rome -Tokyo 
axis.    It  Is  an  alliance  that  cooperates  effectually. 

Three  weeks  ago  Japan  persuaded  Hitler  to  call  home  the 
60  German  military  advisers,  headed  by  the  veteran  Gen. 
Alexander  von  Falkenhausen,  who  has  directed  Chiang's 
strategy.  Following  that  success.  Tokyo  persuaded  him  to 
cut  off  the  German  munitions,  which  have  made  up  60  per- 
clent  of  Chiang's  supplies.  In  the  future,  much  of  this  will  go 
to  Japan  Instead. 

This  uiple  Fascist  alliance  is  threataiing  Latin -America 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  through  radio  and  educational  prop- 
aganda, intensive  espionage,  intrigues  with  and  control  of 
governments,  the  purchase  of  land  suitable  for  air  fleets 
and  other  military  purposes,  the  shipment  of  large  stores  of 
arms  and  munitions,  and  the  fortification  of  the  Canary 
Islands  by  Germany,  which  are  practically  as  close  to  Brazil 
as  our  own  military  bases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  trying  to  create  a  war  scare.  I  do 
not  see  a  Japanese  soldier  behind  every  bush,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  dare  close  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  around 
us  with  a  false  sense  of  security  based  on  a  belief  that  be- 
cause we  have  a  neutrality  law  we  are  safe. 

Neither  will  It  do  us  any  good  to  say,  let  us  give  these  Fas- 
cists some  of  what  they  want,  then  maybe  they  will  quit.  How 
much  of  China  would  you  give  them?  Japan  wotild  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  lees  than  all  of  China.  That  we 
must  never  permit.  Some  place  the  line  must  be  drawn, 
some  day  we  will  have  to  say  thus  far  tmd  no  farther.  When 
will  that  be:  where  will  it  be?  I  wiU  always  insist  that  the 
time  Is  now  and  the  place,  out  of  China. 

Let  all  of  the  nations  get  out.  China  is  a  country.  China 
is  tuufled.  She  has  a  central  government.  She  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  treat  with  the  other  powers  as  a  flrst-ciass  power. 

Which  raises  the  third  implication:  What  of  our  treaty 
obligations  to  China? 

The  future  of  China  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  ages. 
But  one  thing  Is  clear — she  mtist  develop  In  her  awn  way. 
She  cannot  be  dominated  or  driven  by  outside  force  into  an 


alien  or  undeslred  form  of  evolution.  Hers  Is  the  most  per- 
sistent national  culture  in  the  world.  Forty  centuries  have 
demonstrated  that  fact.  Also  the  essentially  peaceful  char- 
acter of  her  domestic  and  Internal  culture  is  now  the  main 
stabilizing  factor  of  Asia.  Its  loss  would  be  a  blow^  which 
would  directly  affect  the  peace  of  her  neighbors,  including 
America.  It  would  be  a  very  shortsighted  policy  if  that  loss 
should  come  through  a  disregard  of  its  treaty  obligations  by 
the  American  Government. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  no  longer  a 
barrier  but  a  means  of  commimication.  Would  you  rather 
have  as  our  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  a  peace- 
loving,  unified  China  trading  with  us  in  a  friendly  manner  to 
the  benefit  of  both  or  a  China  conquered,  subjugated,  and 
ruled  by  Fascist  warlike  Japan  bent  on  further  conquest  with 
the  open  door  shut  in  our  faces  and  China  turned  into  a  pup- 
pet state  like  Manchuria  with  all  her  manpower  and  natural 
resourr,es  at  the  command  of  the  Mikado? 

I  have  but  one  answer  to  thi5.  Japan  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  win  in  China.  We  should  not  supply  her  with 
the  things  that  she  is  using  in  her  ruthless  war  of  annihila- 
tion. The  United  States  must  from  its  position  of  power 
in  the  world  say  "stop"  to  Japan. 

To  prevent  further  loss  of  life  and  further  suffering,  to 
save  international  law  from  complete  collapse,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  anarchy  in  international  relationa, 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  peace  and  national  security,  be- 
cause of  our  treaty  obligations  to  China,  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  fascism  in  the  world,  we  must,  while  we 
invite  the  rest  of  the  world  to  cooperate,  say  "stop"  to  Japan. 

I  am  going  to  quote  one  paragraph  of  John  Haynes 
Holmes  before  I  conclude: 

since  the  great  war,  fascism  has  been  darkening  upon  the  west 
like  a  day  of  doom.  Deniocracy  has  steadily  retreated  before  tttm 
ODSweeplng  hosts  of  tyranny  and  terror.  Nation  after  nation  has 
been  engulfed  by  this  advancing  flood  of  fierce  fanaticism.  In 
Oermany  the  crowning  culture  of  our  age  has  succumbed;  and 
from  Oermany  now  spreads  a  pestilence  to  Infect  the  world.  This 
Is  a  ftght  against  the  modem  black  death  Liberalism  deniocracy. 
dvUlzatlon  hang  helpless  In  the  balance  Helpless,  unless  before 
It  Is  too  late,  tiure  rallies  to  the  defense  of  humanity's  dearest 
treasures  the  awakened  oonsclence  and  courage  of  mankind.  A 
war.  not  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  spirit,  is  now  our  lot — reason 
ag&lnst  barbarism — that  mankind  may  at  last  sum^e  the  hour 
of  Its  most  dreadful  trial. 

The  world's  leading  democracy,  the  United  States,  can  do 
this  in  the  Orient  Our  people  can  help.  Let  the  world  and 
Japan  know  that  we  do  not  approve  of  their  actiwis  by 
giving  financial  aid  to  sufTcring  China.  We  can  let  our 
Government  know  It  by  insisting  that  Japan  be  branded  as 
the  aggressor  in  China  and  called  to  terms  imdei  the 
KeUogg-Briand  pact  by  refusing  to  provide  her  with  any 
more  material  that  she  can  'jse  for  war  ptu-poses. 


Agricultaral  Situation  in  Michi{ran,  1932^37 
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HON.  JOHN  LUECKE 

OF  MICKIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  11,  19iS 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULTUKl 


Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.    Mr   Speaker,  under  the  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
Agricultural  Situation  In  Michigan  1932-37: 

Farm  cash  income  In  Michigan  roee  from  Sl  18.567.000  in  1933  to 
i247.418.000  In  1937,  an  Increase  of  109  percent.  Of  the  1937  Incoma 
$7,025,000  waa  In  Government  payment's  to  farmers.  Indications 
are  for  an  Income  in  1938  considerably  lower  than  in  1937. 
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B*^au.ve  farm -income  s'atisTlca 
I>-par  rrrnt.  of   Agriculture  are 
jfivfri    in    Th-8   paniphiet    ire    not 
1SJ36  anU  iJ37  ftpures  are  on  a  cal« 
on    liV'SicKjc    and    livestock 
be  lore  lJ^6  are  for  the  most  part 

Ca^.h  I  arm  inccrno  for  the  Unl 
1937   fur   the   f^f  h    consecutive    y 
8  percent      Ptonounced  gain*  In 
acci  unied  for  ihe  Increase      In 
the   harvesting  of   the    biggest 
Siatrs   cash  income  txgan  lo  drop 
below  the  1936  level . 

Farm  inccjme  was  nearly  twice 
was    considerably    t>clow    the 
largest  Income  on  record 

FYf.m   1929  to  1933  both  farm  1 
declined   sharply    but   farm    1 
In    19  33   larmers   were   able    to 
many  gc<du  ar.d  services  as  In   1 
Incomt-  and  prices  paid  by  farmer? 
the  greater  advance      As  a  result 
at)out  <is  miKh  of  'he  things  they 

United  Sal*s  farm  prices 
as  compared   with    1933.   rtaing 
level      At  the  low  point  In  March 
war      In  January   1937  th:?y  re«cl^ 
131  p^-rcent  of  pre-war 

Aliht^ugh    the    prices   of   thlng^ 
during    the    1933  37   period,   the 
pr<Kluc:s  tncreastd  from   iin   ave 
level  in   1932  to  93  percent  of  t 
drpreision   low   in   PVbruary    1933 
pro«-.ui«  was  Jvnt  half  of  what  It 
powt -drprcMiiDn   peak   in  January 
th'Mr  huhent    rhe  eirhangt)  value 

Fur  the  country  us  a  wh  ile  the 
cam*   to  an  end   in  ths  year 
unbrciken  fur  more  than  a  decat^ 
was   wor'h   about    73    percent   of 
•iidiKl  March  1937     the  fourth 
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State 

CaAh  income  from  milk  Jtunpw 
437000  In  1937  lliis  was  a  gain 
Michigan  dairymen 

Mich'gan   poultrymen    also 
ca*h  incocns  b«tw«en  1933  and  I 
in    1933    to   •22.744.000    In    1937. 
percent. 

Beef  prodtKwra  were  another 
ip-eaUy  during  this  period 
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declined   more       Consequently, 

chase  only  about  69  pf-rcent  ;ls 
Prom  1913  to  1937  b-nh  farm 

increased,  but  farm  Income  made 
in  1937  farmers  were  able  to  buy 
needed  as  In  1929 
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farmers    buy    rose    ccnalderably 

Exchange   value   per   unit    of    farm 
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level  for  the  year  1937      At  'ho 

the  unit  exchange  value  of  farm 

had  been  before  the  war      At  thf 

1937.   wh-  r^.    farm    prU'oa   wrre   .n 

was  101  percent  of  pre-war 

decline  in  farm  real-t'stale  valu-a 

•n<t«<t  March    1933,   after   continuing 

In   that  year  farm    reAl   csialv; 

lis   pre-war   value       In    the    year 

rottsecutlve  year  of  increa*e»    it  roae 

iproved  farm  real -estate  iituatton 

933  u  alao  reAected  in  the  sharp 

'he  noticeable  up' urn  in  volun- 

forecloeure  and  other  caiiiieii  de- 

In  the  year  ended  March  1031 

ended  March    1937      VoUintary 

the  wme  period  roM  from  16  a 

h^juaand. 

TMI  MATIONAi.  QAIN 

e<«nomlc   situation   of   Mlchlgnn 

la  Indicated  by  the  grtatly  m- 

cumitnocUtlea   produced    in   tlio 


ainu 
ye  ir 


(d 

aim 


from  »39.48B.00O  In  1933  to  (71. ■ 
of  •31.038.000,  or  Bl  percent,  for 


profited  from  a  subatantial  rise  in 
37  rncome  rose  frrm  •14.864,000 
an   increase   of    ^7 .880.000.   or    53 


group    whose    Income    increased 

Fro^n  cattle  and  calven   it   rose  from 

n  1937,  a  gmm  of  119  percent,  ur 


Iry  edible  beans  rose  •0.973.000.  or 
parted- from  •6.037.000  in  1933  to 

(ixmen  in  thu  State  waa  96.878.000 
b  I»ai   o(    |lft^7.000,   tuing    to 


NT;   h;Ri\n   farm   rnmmrdltlos  roistered 

:  W.f  i'l.)  J  M  piTHKl  Income  frcm 
•:  2-:(^  p'TCT'  fr-^m  »4.049.0O0  to  $12- 
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;-  rn  .it  plf.  mcrrxsfd  •,!  109, '.XXi. 
$f'    >'ni,i()o       Irvr.me   frrm   .'^heep 

:     87    p.:(f>i;'.      .'roin    •2.880.000    to 


C  i.sh    rrtiiTi.*   fT>rn    .'th-r 
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•5  ,190  "iCiO 

Price  chan»;rr'  from  1932  to  1936  on  the  Icadlna;  farm  commodities 
m  the  St.iN'  which  brought  about  a  considerable  share  of  the  In- 
creased inc(.nie  indicated  above,  are  shown  beluw 

Tabu   I  —Aieragf    prices   received    by    Mirhigan    farmers  for   com- 
modit.e3  listed  tn   1932   and    ik    1920 
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F.^RM     RE.\L     ESTATE     VALUES    UP 


Along  with  ri.^mg  farm  airome  Michigan  farm  real  estate  values 
have  niciir.ted  a;id  'a.xis  havr'  tieclined,  TT:ie  decline  in  value  of 
farm  T.al  es'^arr  wlurh  he  •:i:'.  :norf  than  a  decade  a^-o,  reached  its 
post-war  low  ir.  the  year  ended  March  1933,  when  :t  stood  at  a 
low  ot  80  p»"rcpr:t  of  pre-war  !•  roni  fh'.-s  low  the  estimated  value 
per  acre  rose  lu  91  pi,  rcei.t  :.:r  ti.e  y«'<u-  ended  March  1937.  Michi- 
irari  farme.-^  a,-  a  'A!:r,;.'.  therefore.  I\.\ind  the;r  real  estate  worth 
>\hr-ni  14  percei'.i  n:nre  early  In  1937  than  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1933 

Fewer  Michigan  farmers  wfre  forced  into  .sales  or  transfers  of 
their  lands  and  more  were  able  to  make  voluntary  transactions. 
Tlie  number  of  forced  farm  sales  per  thnu5.ar.d  declined  from  50  4 
for  the  year  ending  Marcli  1933  to  15  8  for  that  ending  In  March 
1937  Voluntary  scues  and  trade.s  during  the  same  period  Increased 
frum  13.1  to  33  8  per  th,n,is.u.d 

Bankniptcies  ninoc^-  f.irir.tr-*  i:;  the  United  State.s  numbered  2,479 
in  Thp  year  ended  June  id  l'.»!7  accirding  to  an  analysis  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonucs  ba.'fd  on  reports  to  the  Attorney 
General  Thin  tiumb^-r  reprcMei.tfd  .i  68-percrut  decrease  from  the 
5  1). 7  bankruptcies  tn  the  tl.scal  yeur  ended  June  30.  1933  In 
Miiiugan  durii-.t;  this  pericd  they  drcpped  frorn  a  total  of  68  to  42. 

In  1931  tuxts  on  Michigan  farm  real  estate  reached  what  wii» 
probably  their  liU-tmie  peak  m  relation  to  value  when  they  stood 
at  13  30  per  »100  .)f  value  By  1U3«  they  had  fallen  to  87  cents  per 
liuo  of  value  Figure?*  for  lfl!7  are  ivn  yet  available  Tuxes  aver- 
nged  43  centw  per  acre  in  Uriti  C(..inpared  with  •!  34  In  1930  and 
8S  cents  in  1933 

rAKM    WAliX    SAmi    HlOIIEll 

Wivge  ennirrs  on  Michigan  farmj*.  ns  well  as  pnxlucers,  found 
their  incomes  lIu•rru^lng  On  April  1,  1933,  the  average  monthly 
farm  wage  rate  per  peMrnn  with  tMiard  waj«  113  50  Pour  yeari  later 
11  w»«  •30  75    having  ndvanced   13H  percent  ubove  the  1933  level 

n    ACRicrLTTiiAi.   AD^•STMr^fT  rnocaAMi  the  babib 

The  prTHluction-ndJU"tment  prcgrums  of  the  A  A.  A.,  with  other 
recovery  mea*ures  were  the  bus^s  for  the  marked  agricultural 
change  from  1933  to  1937 

Under  these  progrim;s  IJC.Oflfl  crop-adjustment  contract*  from 
Michigan  farmers  were  arcrpiod  by  the  A  A  A  Of  these  contrscta 
1  was  a  rye  contract.  38  07''  were  corn-hog,  37, M3  were  sugar  beet, 
and  50,448  wheat. 

Under  the  term.'*  of  'hese  contracts  Michigan  farmers  shifted 
many  acres  from  the  production  uf  soll-deplctlng  cash  crops,  in 
which  prlce-depresBlng  «urpluRe«  oxl.<ited.  to  production  of  other 
crops  which  were  si-iil-con.-ierving  or  soil-improving  In  nature. 

The  agricultural  adjustment  program.'*  from  their  beginning  in 
1933,  were  concerned  with  g.  od  vise  of  the  land,  as  well  as  with 
adjusting  production  to  cllfciive  demand  It  was  recognized  from 
the  start  that  relieving  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  from  the  soll- 
exhaiistlng  burden  of  mirplus  crop  production  offered  a  chance  to 
put  this  land  to  soil-conserving  uses  which  farm  speclallata  for 
many  years  had  boon  advocating 

Adjustment  contract-i  included  provisions  encouraging  beneficial 
uses  for  acreage  titken  out  of  .■«urplu»  crops  The  first  corn-hog 
contract  (that  for  the  1934  crop  yeiiri  authorlred  use  of  the  rented 
ftcree    "for    planting    adUiUuual    p«rmaueut    pattvuage;    for    aoU* 
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Improving  and  eroslon-pre.entlng  crops  not  to  be  harvested;    for 

res'ia,,^  ><r  fall'iwing  the  land,  f'  r  weed  eradication,  or  foi  planting 
farm  wofxl  lots  "  The  first  wheat  contract  contained  j^lmUnr  pro- 
vlfilons  reiijnrdlng  the  rented  acreage 

In  the  1934  crop  year,  the  f^rst  in  which  adJviMment  program? 
were  m  full  operation,  the  Nation  c  farn\er8  agreed  to  .si^Ui  Uneir 
production  on  nearly  36.000.000  acres,  or  one-ninth  of  all  the  culti- 
\Tited  land  In  the  cinmtrr  Farmers  in  Michlcnn  shifted  more 
than  106.905  acns  from  corn  and  wheat  Of  the  36.000.000  slilfted 
acres  in  the  United  States,  about  one-third  was  put  In  pasture 
or  meadow  crops  and  one-third  into  emergency  forage  crops  and 
crop.s  that  .ujipUcd  f(xxi  and  fet-d  for  home  use  The  remaining 
one-third  was  fallowed  to  coiiserve  moisture  and  control  weeds. 
planted  to  farm  wood  lots,  or  left  idle  The  acreage  left  idle  was 
very  small. 

.Adjustment  meainirps  were  undertaken  only  after  cotton,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  and  corn-hog  producerB  had  indicated  their  approval 
by  means  of  democratic  referenda. 

Three  referenda  were  held  among  Michigan  producers  during  the 
agricultural  adjustment  program.  In  October  1934  corn-hog  pro- 
ducers were  a.^ked  whether  they  favored  an  adjustment  pwoprtun 
for  1935.  Returns  showed  that  4,633  contract  signers  favored  a 
1935  proeram  while  3.071  opposed  In  a  Nation-wide  wheat  ref- 
erendum tn  May  1935,  producers  were  asked:  "Are  you  in  favor  of 
a  wheat  production-adjustment  program  to  follow  the  present  one 
which  expires  with  the  1935  crop  year?"  In  Michigan  producers 
voted  66  percent  m  favor  of  a  program.  In  October  1935  corn-hog 
product  rs  were  asked  whether  they  favored  a  corn -hog  program 
for   1936.    returns  showed  7.980  in  favor  and  2.310  opposed. 

The  result  of  these  A.  A  A  programs  and  of  the  droughts  of 
1934  and  1936  was  to  reduce  price-depressing  surpluses  of  most 
major  farm  commodities  to  approximately  normal  carry-over 
levels. 

Carry-over  of  major  farm  commodities 
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'  CrtiiJ  jear.  Uue-<.iire<l  Ujluufii.  Ji;lj-Junc.  Maryland  Uibacwi.  becinninjr  Jan.  1 
of  year  f'-llowinit  productioii,  all  I'ther  tyiK?s.  f>('tiiher^t'i>temt)«'r.  fami  sales  weight 
•  (  If  i:i(''l  rut'. 

Under  the  adjustment  programs  through  December  31.  1937, 
rental  benefit  payments  t<,)  Michigan  growers  totaled  •11.090,189.99. 
Payments  to  producers  by  commodities  were  Rye.  •51.21;  corn- 
hogs  •4  704.474  12;  wheat,  •3,061.703,88;  and  sugar  beela. 
•3 .3i3 .960.78. 

III.    THK    BOIL-CONSCBVATTON     PBOOKAMB 

Bftcause  the  national  economic  emergency  of  1932-33  was  due 
largely  to  burdeiuome  surpluses  of  farm  oommodltlea.  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933  had  emphaalKed  production  contrt)! 
as  a  means  of  restnnng  farm  purchasing  power  and  thereby  relu^vtng 
the  emergency  By  iMfl  farm  purchasing  power,  baaed  on  cash  in- 
come from  marketings,  was  alnnit  40  p«'rcBnt  greater  than  for  1932 
BecaiiBe  of  the  adjustment  programs  and  two  severe  drovighls,  sur- 
pluses had  been  ctmsiderably  rrduwd  This  leaacnlng  of  the  t  mor- 
goncy  and  the  Supreme  C>)urt's  decision  In  the  Hoosnc  Mills  caae 
on  Janunry  6,  1936.  which  invalidated  the  AAA  produrtion-oon- 
trul  programs,  paved  the  way  for  a  long-time  aoll-ccnservatton  pro- 
grnm  Thi.t  program  wa:*  based  on  the  Boil  Conservation  and 
Domrattc  Allotment  Act.  approved  February  39.  1936.  which 
emphasized  soil  con.nervntlon  rather  than  production  iwdjustment. 

Tfti:     10  30     AORICULTtTKAL    rONSEHVATlON     MOOBAM 

About  4.000.000  farmers  In  sll  parts  of  the  Nation,  members  of 
about  2.700  county  conservation  aaBoclatluns.  participated  In  the 
1036  agricultural  conservation  program.  Under  this  program  two 
types  of  payments  were  offered  to  farmers  for  positive  performance 
in  conserving  and  Improving  their  farm  land  Boll -conserving  puy- 
menis  were  made  for  shifting  acreage  from  soil -depleting  to  soU- 
conscrving  crops  in  1936.  Soll-bullding  paynrkents  were  made  for 
1936  seedmgs  of  sclI-bulldlng  crops,  and  for  approved  soll-bulldlug 
practlct«s. 

Bixty-sU  percent,  or  about  286.179.000  acres,  of  the  total  cropland 
in  the  United  States  was  covert"d  by  appllcsrtlons  for  payments 
under  the  1936  program. 

About  31,444000  acres  were  diverted  from  iOll-deplctlng  crops 
either  ba  a  direct  result  of  the  program,  or  because  drotight  had 
destroyed  establlahed  arreaoeB  of  boU -depleting  crops  Of  this 
diverted  acreage,  about  flsJ  percent  was  diverted  from  general 
crop*,  30  percent  from  cotton,  \2  p>erceat  from  tobacco,  and  0.4 
percent  from  peanuts. 

Soil -building  practices  were  carrtpd  out  on  about  53,fXX)000  acrea. 
Legumes  and  legiune  mlsturBB,  p«rmanaat  pastura,  greas-manure 


and  cover  cropc  were  newly  seeded  on  43.963.000  «cre«  FirtUlaer 
ard  lime  applications  were  made  to  3,247  000  acres  TeiTiirii\g  con- 
tour furrv)wmg  protected  summer  fallow,  and  other  mcclianlcal 
eiofcliin  c  >ntrol.s  and  miscellaneous  soil-builduig  practlci<!>  weie  put 
li.tc  elfect  on  5.60».00u  acres 

Payrnont*  for  i«oll-cxinse! vtng  and  soil-improving  prnctjors  under 
the  I'Klf  program  totiiled  •376,097  826.  of  which  •23.171,063  wtnt 
for  Ct  uv.'y  exjHMisos 

In  Michigan  alxnit  112  008  farmers,  organl^ed  Into  HI  county  a.s.<50- 
ciations.  participated  in  the  1936  program  Of  the  total  Michigan 
cropland  atxjut  68  percent,  or  7.307,325  acres  wa.*  covered  by  ap- 
plications lor  puyinent.s  Tlie  acreage  diverted  iron)  .soil-depleting 
cn)ps  totaled  381,588  acres.  Boil-bulldiog  practia's  were  put  intc 
effect  on  at>out  1.436  412  acres,  as  follows:  New  seedmgs  of  lecumea 
and  legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  K^fen- 
manure  crops,  1.333,893  acres,  and  fertilizer  and  Ume  applicatlonB, 
102  519  acres 

For  their  po6itl%-e  soil -conserving  and  soll-bullding  performances 
m  this  connection.  Michigan  farmers  participating  in  the  1936  pro- 
gram received  •7.068.676  in  conservation  payments,  including  county 
association  expenses. 

IV     THE    A.    A.   A.    or    193  8 

It  became  clearly  evident  in  late  1937  that  measures  for  evening 
out  violent  fluctuations  in  supplies  and  prices  of  form  products  and 
In  the  Incomes  and  buying  power  of  farmers,  were  necessary  in  addi- 
tion to  the  soil -conserving  measures  of  the  1936  and  1937  programa. 

Production  of  most  important  farm  crope  in  1937  was  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  As  these  crops  were  har- 
vested and  marketed,  prices  declined. 

In  January  1937  farm  prices  were  at  their  post-depression  peak 
of  31  percent  above  the  pre-war  level.  The  per-unit  exchange 
value  of  farm  products  generally  was  slightly  above  that  of  pre- 
war days,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  standing  at 
101  percent  of  the  Augu.st  1909-July  1914  average.  Surpluses  of 
most  basic  commodities  bad  largely  disappeared 

As  crop  reports  in  the  spring  and  summer  began  to  reveal  the 
prospects  for  record-breaking  crops,  however,  farm  prices  began 
to  fall  In  April  they  were  130  percent  of  pre-war  By  June 
they  had  declined  to  124  percent  of  that  level  and  by  September 
to   118  percent.     In  December  they  stood  at   104  percent 

The  December  crop  report  revealed  the  total  1937  farm  output 
as  the  largest  on  record  Production  of  grains,  meat  animals,  poul- 
try products,  and  tobacco  was  less  than  it  had  been  In  some 
interim  years,  but  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  truck  crops, 
cotton,  and  poultry  products  topped  all  formei  figures.  A*;  these 
large  crops  moved  to  nxarket.  prices  dropped  rapidly  By  February 
1938  they  were  only  97  percent  of  pre-war.  having  declined  26  per- 
cent from  their  January  1937  level.  The  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products  had  declined  by  nearly  one-fourth  In  litUe  over 
a  year's  time 

Trend  of  prlcef  of  Michigan  leadlivg  farm  products  imder  these 
circumstances  is  shown  below: 
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-Average  prices  rereU^ed  by  Michigan   larmers  for  com- 
modities listed  on  dates  specified 
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The  Agriculturnl  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  approved  by  th« 
F»n>sidenl  on  February  16.  strengthens  and  TOnllnues  the  agri- 
cultural oonservntion  progz-ams.  which  are  open  to  participation 
by  all  farmers  in  the  United  States, 

In  addition,  it  Mupplements  these  progranu  wiUi  measures  for 
helping  farmers  U)  stabilize  their  production,  marketing,  prices, 
and  income.  It  provides  aiMlBtance  for  producln«  farm  com- 
modilleB  In  quantities  adequate  to  meet  all  requlrementa  at 
domestic  consumption  and  dOMirable  exports  and  U)  esubliah  and 
maintain  larger  reserve  huppUes  than  have  ordinarily  been  main- 
tained In  past  years  It  include*  loan*  to  make  It  possible  for 
farmern  to  carry  over  from  good  years  the  surplus  BuppiiBB  for 
use  in  bad  years  Finally,  it  provtdas  mechanlBma  which  are 
designed  to  enable  farmers  to  regulate  the  movement  of  farm 
crops  to  market  and  to  prevent  dumping  excessU'e  euppllea  tn 
overloaded  markeu  to  cause  prio*  ooU^paa  at\d  sevare  drops  in 
tTBOtn'  incoma. 
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National  Conference  of  Social  Action— Monsignor 
Ryan's  Economic  Proghim— **$l,r>00  a  Year  for 
Every  Worker"— Principles  of  Christian  Social 


Order— Money,  Agricul 
Collective  Bargaining,  I 


ure.  Housing.  Monopoly, 
ncreasc  of  Wealth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


oc 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OK  TrXAS 

:  HOl'SK  OK   RKPRIISKNT.' 
Saturday.  Jwne  tl.  1938 


IN  THE 


Mr  MAVERICK.  Mr  8pe«  ker,  today  I  Uko  the  liberty 
of  quoting  from  the  June  i:»«ue  of  Catholic  Action,  a  na- 
tional monthly,  the  ofBctal  organ  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  This  Issue  Is  principally  devoted  to 
the  National  Conference  of  So:lal  Action  held  In  Milwaukee. 
May  1  to  May  4. 

Th«  Most  Reverend  Edward  Mooney  spoke,  and  a  follow-up 
of  his  address  was  made  Ma/  9  to  the  Detroit  Economic 
Club,  where  he  said  that  a  wty  must  be  found  to  give  the 
ordinary  industrious  American  a  real  stake  in  America,  by 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  ^wn  not  only  his  home  but  the 
means  of  a  livelihood. 


\TIVES 


AMHUU.    WAOI    OWMHUMir — Ol  rtT 

But  he  warned,  in  the  Detrtitt 


As  an  Id**!   thia  muktiM  mora 
ftnnuAl  tM«M;   it  ni««o«  an 
portionate   to  a   man  ■  ability  a 
ways     Only    In    a   practical 
progroaa  and.   I  mlRht  add.  r«al 
only  ruad  to  a  m*aaura  of 
and  entails  rvaponalbUlty. 

Tin  Tkum  ciT 

He  dl£cuaaed  the  subject  of 
Ing  In  the  unfortunate  habit 
He  continued: 


than  a  living  wagp.  vvpti  on  an 
oppoKunlty  to  Mcura  ownt<rsbip  pro- 
id    wllllngnraa   to   acquire    in    futr 
worLlng    toward    that    Ideal    ilea    real 
aafcty  for  America      This  la   the 
tconofilc  freedom  which  glvea  accurlty 


or   COMMUNtSM 

the  duty  of  the  employex.  deal- 
qf  Americans  In  calling  names. 


aiiioat 


"Economic  individualism,"  he 
rupt." 

MOKSIGMOa    BTAir'S 

And  one  of  the  most  direct 
program   was  made   by   Msgr 


come  15  distributed  better  and 
to  labor  so  we  can  organize  our 


UAL  aAfTTT  roa  amoiica 

address:  I 


the  menacing  apecter  of  com- 
to  our  own  conditions  here  la 
of  history:  "Political  freedom 
worttUeas.  and  It  la  because 
one  kind  of  freedom  without  the 
threatening  the  very  structure  of 


said,  is  "intellectually  bank- 

KOROMic  raocaAM 
enunciations  of  an  economic 
John   A.   Ryan,    director   of 


Social  Action  Department  of  he  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.  He  said,  accordir  g  to  Catholic  Action,  that  "We 
face  the  necessity  of  enormoui  expenditure  of  public  money 
permanently  to  end  unemployment  unless  the  coimtry's  in- 


ess  goes  to  property  and  more 
purchasing  power." 


a  program   cmbncing   the   following  nine 


ItJo: 


One    doea    not    have   to    evoke 

muDism   to  r«aliae   how   pertlnenit 
tbla  wise  reaiark  to  an  alert  studpnt 
without  economic  freedom  Is 
the  modem  proletariat  has  the 
other  that  Its   rebellion   is  now 
the  modem  world." 

This  speech,  as  I  have  shownL  was  a  follow-up  of  his  address 
before  the  conference  at  Milwaukee,  where  he  had  spoken 
freely  on  the  economic  order,  i  nd  the  use  of  symbols  to  evade 
solution,  such  as  using  the  term  "Americanism."  and  others. 


He  presented 
points: 

First.  A  $3,000,000,000  additional  P.  W.  A.  program  beyond 
the  administration's  "pump  priming"  allotments  and  to  be 
paid  currently  by  higher  income  and  inheritance  taxes. 

Second.  A  maximum-hour  minimum-wage  law  looking  to 
the  "30>hour  week  and  at  lekst  $1,500  annual  Income  for 
every  wage  earner." 

Third.  Reduction  of  the  rafle  of  Interest  paid  by  Govern- 
ment agendea.  I 

Pburth.  Prevention  of  monopoUes  and  excessive  prices. 

FUth.  Hie  farm  program  a<;  opted  by  the  present  Congress. 


Sixth.  E-stabU-shmoni  of  an  N.  R  A.  for  interstate  indus- 
tries in  which,  however,  lubor  would  be  fully  represented; 
extension  of  like  economic  Nelf-government  to  farmers  and  the 
professions:  a  federation  of  all:  and  governmental  power  both 
to  prevent  wrongdoing  and  help  m  a  right  functioning. 

St'vcnth.  Use  of  thi.s  new  kind  of  N.  R.  A.  to  regulate  quan- 
tity, prices,  empluymeni,  wages  and  hours,  training,  social 
ln.sura:ire,  methods  of  work,  capitalization,  Interest,  profits, 
and  credit. 

Eighth.  A  •  liule  N,  H.  A."  for  intranstate  Industries  In  the 
States. 

Ninih.  Use  of  this  pioRram  to  dl.slributc  ownership. 

At  the  Milwaukee  ( onleirnce,  one  of  the  mo.st  Important 
.statement.s  wa.s  one  pnp'.iicd  by  Bishop  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  of 
Great  P\»]l.s,  m  cooperutiun  w.th  Most  Rev,  Karl  J.  Alter, 
bishop  of  Toledo 

PRINCIPLES  or  A  ClfRLSTIAN  .SOCIAL  ORDER  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCirrV 

The  statement  is  considered  to  bo  an  authoritative 
ri''sumi^  of  'principU's  which  may  be  recurded  as  basic  to 
the  development  of  a  Christian  .social  order  In  a  democratic 
.society  " 

1  Thiit  inclvjutriiil  mid  tlnuni  in!  powrr  muat  not  be  divorced 
from  ptcxMal  rrmxjUMbiliiy.  thow  »')irrrimi>K  xuch  power  muat  alwaya 
havr  III  vipw  thi*  t('>"()  "t  the  uulu.stry  ur  buatneaa  i\a  a  whole  and 
ttlso   l)\r   icir.rr.cn   t.;i><i(! 

2  Thiit  ix  pruinuifiu  nim  of  in(lu'«try  nhould  be  to  provide 
••.tnble  rmployini'1-.i  ko  iva  to  plirnnm'e  Uv  inwcurlty  and  the  other 
»(Kiiil  UU  that  iirUf  firm  px  cHiiive  chniiRe*  of  employment  and 
TvnUU'nrr 

3  'niiit  nn  maihinrry  ii  introdured  Into  Indu.ntry,  workera 
thereby  dlMplaced   slumUi   be  >;'iariinip('d   tidrquute  protection. 

4  That  eniplovmniu  should  be  iivailable  tor  workers  at  not  lena 
tliun  .1  family  livitiK  ituoui*' 

5  That  a  Chruti.ui  soiinl  order  In  America  will  look  forward  to 
aomo  pwtlcipation   by  fniplnycoh  In  profUi  and  manjigement. 

8  That  a  wide  dmtnhuiKm  of  ownership  of  productive  property 
ehould  be  encouraged   by    lcKlsli\tlon 

7  That  there  should  be  llmitationji  of  hours  of  labor  In  keeping 
with  human  need  for  re.st  and  relaxation  This  la  especially  true 
in  regard  to  the  labor  of  women  and  young  persons.  The  Indus- 
trial employment  of  children  outside  of  the  family  should  be 
pmhibited 

8  That  monopoly  .should  be  rontrolled  In  the  public  Interest. 

9.  That  collective  bargaining  through  freely  chosen  representatives 
be  recognized  as  a  baalc  right  of  latxjr 

10  That  mlnlmum-wa^e  standards  be  set  up  by  law  for  labor 
unprotected  by  collective  bargaining 

11  That  the  legitimacy  of  the  profit  motive  In  the  development 
and  «induct  of  business  be  frankly  recognized;  and  Its  control  in 
the  Interest  of  the  common  pood  should  not  aim  at  its  extinction. 

12  That  there  must  be  an  Increase  of  wealth  produced  if  there 
Is  to  be  an  adequate  lncrea.se  of  wealth  distributed. 

13.  That  a  proper  objective  of  monetary  policy  la  to  avoid  rapid 
and  violent  fluctuations  In  commodity  price  levela. 

14  That  after  a  man  ha.s  given  his  productive  life  to  industry  he 
should  be  ass^ired  of  security  against  illness  and  dependent  old  age. 

15,  That  a  balance  must  be  maintained  between  industrial  and 
agrlcultursU  population,  and  between  the  rewards  for  Industrial  and 
agrlcultiu-al  activity 

16  That  a  healthy  agricultural  system  will  encourage  the  family 
farm  rather  than  the  commercial  farm 

17.  That  a  Christian  social  order  Involves  decent  housing  for  all 
the  people. 

18  That  the  family  rather  than  the  Indlvldusd  is  the  social  and 
economic  unit,  and  its  needs  should  be  recognized  both  by  Industry 
and  by  the  State 

19  That  there  are  natural  right-s  possessed  by  human  persons  and 
families  which  God  has  given  and  which  the  State  cannot  abrogate. 

20.  That  a  Christian  social  order  organized  on  the  basis  of  self- 
governing  industries,  occupations,  and  professions  according  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  Plus  X  in  his  encyclical  on  Reconstructing 
the  Social  Order  will  establish  social  Justice  and  promote  Industrial 
peace 

21.  That  a  Chn.-^tlan  social  order  can  be  maintained  only  on  the 
basis  of  full  acceptance  of  the  person  and  teachings  of  JesuB  Christ. 

These  21  points  were  followed  by  a  strong  appeal  to  all 
people  to  put  this  into  action. 

This  statement  should  be  carefully  read  and  reread.  For, 
indeed,  the  crying  out  of  the  "radicalism  of  the  New  Deal" 
is  often  mere  opposition  to  any  change  for  the  protection  of 
the  average  ciuzen.  The  principles  digested  by  these  two 
bishops  have  been  accepted  over  40  years. 
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Affricultnral  Situation  in  Colorado,  1932-^7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  CUMMINGS 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  RKFRESKNTATIVES 
Saturdav.  June  11.  1938 


REPORT   FROM   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 


Ml.  CUMMINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remnrts  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  re- 
port from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Aurlcultural  Adjustment  Administration,  EMvlsion  of  Infor- 

maliuu; 

1     COMPARiaON  or   D*TA 

Fnrm  cash  Income  In  Colorado  roue  '  from  *68.344.000  In  1932  to 
•  ia6.&79.000  in  1037,  an  Incrraae  of  115  percent.  Of  the  1937 
Income  14.974. OOO  waa  lu  Oovernment  payinenta  to  farmem.  Indi- 
cations are  for  an  Income  In  1938  conatdermbly  lower  than  In  1937. 

FARM    CABH    INCOMI,   PXICU.    AND    PVRCHAaiNO    POWm 

For  tho  Uult4^d  Statea  aa  a  whole,  farm  caali  Income  during  the 
year*  1933  37  haa  been  ajt  foUowa; 


CiileiiilAr  >•( 
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Farm  eauh  Incotiw 
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*  PrpKmltiary 

Cash  farm  Income  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  Increased 
In  1937  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  and  exceeded  1936  Income  by 
8  percent.  Pronounced  gains  In  the  early  montha  of  1937  largely 
accounted  for  the  Increase.  In  the  cloaliig  months  of  1937.  after 
the  harvesting  of  the  biggest  crops  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  cash  Income  began  to  drop  oft  more  than  seasonally,  and 
fell  below  the  1936  level. 

Farm  Income  was  nearly  twice  as  large  In  1937  as  In  1932.  but 
It  was  considerably  below  the  1929  figure  of  S 1 0.479 .000,000,  the 
largest  Income  on  record. 

From  1929  to  1932  both  farm  Income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers 
declined  sharply,  but  farm  Income  declined  more.  Consequently, 
In  1932  farmers  were  able  to  purchase  only  alxjut  69  percent  as 
many  goods  and  services  as  In  1929.  From  1932  to  1937  both  farm 
income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  Increased,  but  farm  Income 
made  the  greater  advance.  As  a  result.  In  1937.  farmers  were  able 
to  buy  about  as  much  of  the  ttiings  they  needed  as  in  1929. 

United  States  farm  prices  generally  Increased  86  percent  In  1937 
as  compared  with  1932.  rising  early  In  1937  to  double  their  1932 
level  At  the  low  point  In  March  1933  they  were  55  percent  of  pre- 
war. In  January  1937  they  reached  their  post-depression  peak^  at 
131  percent   of  prewar. 

Although  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  rose  considerably 
during  the  1932-37  period,  the  exchange  value,  per  unit,  of  farm 
products  increased  from  an  average  of  61  percent  of  the  pre- 
war level  in  1932  to  93  percent  of  that  level  for  the  year  1937.  At 
the  depression  low  in  February  1933  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products  was  just  half  of  what  it  had  been  belore  the  war. 
At  the  post-depression  peak  in  January  19S7,  when  farm  prices 
were  at  their  highest,  the  exchange  value  was  101  percent  of  pre- 
war. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  decline  In  farm  real-estate  values 
came  to  an  end  in  the  year  ending  March  1933  after  continuing 
unbroken  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  that  year  farm  real  estate 
was  worth  about  73  percent  of  Its  pre-war  value.  In  the  year 
endmg  March  1937 — the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  increase— It 
rose    to    85   percent   of   pre-war.     The    Improved   farm   real-estate 


'  Because  farm-Income  atatlstlcs  collected  and  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  being  revised,  various  figures 
for  Colorado  given  In  this  pamphlet  are  not  always  strictly  com- 
parable The  1936  and  1987  figures  are  on  a  calendar-year  basts, 
as  are  all  figure*  on  livestock  and  livestock  product*,  while  crop 
figures  for  years  before  1936  are  for  the  most  part  on  »  crop-year 


situation  In  the  country  aa  a  whole  alnce  1938  la  alao  refipcted 
in  the  sharp  decrease  In  forced  farm  aalca  and  tlie  noticeable 
upturn  In  voluntary  aalca.  Farced  sales  through  foreclosure  and 
other  causes  declined  from  64  1  per  thouaanU  farms  lu  the  year 
ending  March  1U33  to  22  A  per  tliouaand  for  the  year  ending  March 
1937  Voluntary  sales  and  tradoa  of  farms  during  the  same  period 
rose  from  16  8  per  thouaand  farma  to  31,5  per  thousand. 

CiUORMX)  S    PART    IN    fHE    NATIONAL   GAIN 

The  extent  ol  change  in  the  economic  situation  ot  Colorado 
farmers  durniK  the  1932  37  i)eruxl  is  indicated  by  tho  ureatly  in- 
creuwd  majine  Irom  tho  leading  farm  ajiimiodltlei  pioduocd  in 
the  State. 

Producers  of  cattle  and  calvoa  in  1937  received  «  cash  income  of 
S2«,a5<i,UO0  ao  compariKl  wlUi  1 1  .*) .BU^j ,000  in  19vHa.  Tlie  liur.'>aM 
Irvnn  1932  tu  1937  aiuo\inU>d  to  $12,361,000.  or  78  pttrcent 

Wheat  growers'  income  Increased  by  nwarly  llO.OOO.OOO.  rlol&f 
from  11,223,000  lu  1032  to  •lt.000.000  In  1B87. 

Iuc(jme  from  potatoes  aiiio  sliuwed  large  gainn  In  thu  period, 
JumpiiiK  from  $1,795,000  In  the  earlier  year  to  §11,600,000.  Thla 
reprvBcuts  an  increa.se  of  more  than  $8,800,000. 

Bufar-bcct  producers  In  Colorado  also  profited  from  an  apprt>ci« 
able  increase  In  Income  In  1M7.  Income  from  sugar  beets  roac  from 
$d.a09.000  in  1932  to  #11,326  000  In  1937.  an  incrvaae  of  %B  perocul, 

Inconu*  of  dairyman  from  milk  In  thu  Blatu  Jumped  fruui  $7.61&,« 
000  In  1932  to  |l'2.376.000  lu  1937,  an  IhoroaM  of  »4.Bei.0OO. 

Cash  income  from  other  Colorado  farm  products  show«d  upturn* 
durlttg  this  1932  37  period.  Income  from  corn  hogs  increajwd 
12.988.000.  or  46  percent:  ttiat  from  sheep  and  lambs.  13,648.000,  or 
76  percent;  that  from  truck  crops,  uoarly  $4,000,000,  or  ISA  partent; 
and  that  from  poultrr  and  vggi.  $1,188,000,  or  42  percent. 

Price  changfia  from  1932  to  1836  on  the  leading  farm  oommodttlat 
In  the  State,  which  brought  about  a  coaaldarahlo  ahaie  of  tliii  lu- 
creaai'd  income  Indicated  above,  arc  ahowu  In  table  1 

TaaLC  I. — Avtnfff  pricta  rtctived  by  Colorado  farmer*  for  ootn- 
modltleii  luted  In  1932  and  tn  1930 
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FABM    RKAX    ESTATE    VALUES    UP 


Along  with  rising  farm  Income,  Colorado  farm  real  estate 
values  have  mounted  and  taxes  have  declined.  In  this  State 
farm  real  estate  values  dropped  to  54  In  the  year  ending  March 
1933,  If  the  State  average  value  from  1912  to  1914  Is  taken  as  100. 
The  estimated  value  per  acre  then  roee  to  60  for  the  year  ending 
March  1937.  Colorado  farmers  a&  a  whole,  therefore,  found  their 
real  estate  worth  about  11  percent  more  early  in  1937  than  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1937. 

Fy^er  Colorado  farmers  were  forced  Into  sales  or  transfers  of 
their  lands  and  more  were  able  to  make  voluntary  transactions. 
The  nvunber  of  forced  sales  per  thoxisand  farms  declined  from 
74.6  for  the  year  ending  March  19S8  to  36.9  for  that  ending  March 
1937.  Voluntary  sal^s  and  trades  of  farms  during  the  same  period 
Increased  from  18.6  to  87.4  per  thousand. 

Bankruptcies  among  farmers  in  the  United  States  numbered 
2.479  in  the  year  ending  June  SO.  1937.  according  to  an  analysis 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  based  on  reports  to  the 
Attorney  General.  This  number  represented  a  5&-percent  decrease 
trom  the  6.917  bankruptcies  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1983. 
In  Colorado  during  this  period  they  dropped  from  a  total  of  48 
to  15. 

In  1932.  taxes  on  Colorado  farm  real  estate  reached  what  was 
probably  their  all-time  peak  In  relation  to  value,  when  they 
stood  at  $1.56  per  $100  of  value.  By  1936  they  had  fallen  to 
$1.28  per  $100.     Figures  for  1937  are  not  yet  available. 

TAUf   WAfiE  BATES  HIGHEa 

Wage  earners  on  Colorado  farms,  as  Veil  as  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, found  their  Income  Increasing.  On  April  1  1983,  the  aver- 
age monthly  farm  rate  per  pereon  with  board  waa  $18.80.  Four 
years  later  It  was  $28.75,  having  advanced  55  percent  above  the 
1933  leveL 
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parts  of  the  Nstion.  members  of 
ssaodatlons.  participated  In  the 


1936  agricultural  conservation  program.  Under  this  program  two 
types  ot  payments  were  ofTerfd  tu  farmers  for  positive  perform- 
ance in  conserving  and  Improving  their  farm  land  Soll-conserv- 
mg  pavment.s  were  made  for  shiflliiit  acreage  from  soil-depleting  to 
8oil-con*erving  crop.s  in  1936  &  U-buiIding  payments  were  made 
for  1938  seedmgs  of  soU-bUilding  crop.-,,  and  for  approved  soU- 
bullding  practices. 

Si.xty-8ix  percent  or  about  286.179  000  acres,  of  the  total  crop- 
land in  the  United  St.itp.s  was  covered  by  application  for  pay- 
ments under  the  1936  pr  gram 

About  31,444  000  acrfs  were  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops 
either  as  a  direi  t  rt-buit  of  :.he  piL<v;ran;.  cr  because  drought  had 
destroyed  estabii.shed  acreag-s  of  soil -depleting  crops.  Of  this 
diverted  acreage,  about  68  3  percent  wa.--  diverted  from  general  crops, 
30  percent  from  cotton  i.2  percent  from  tobacco,  and  0.4  percent 
from  peanuts. 

Soil-bu:lding  practices  wen?  earned  out  on  about  53.000,000  acres. 
Legumes  and  legume  mixtures,  perinanent  pastures,  green-manure 
and  cover  crops  were  newly  st'edud  on  43i)63.000  acres.  Fertilizer 
and  lime  applications  were  made  to  3  247  (XHj  acres  Terracing,  con- 
tour furrowing,  protected  summer  fallow  and  other  mechanical 
erosion  controls  and  i;:is^eUaneous  soll-building  practices  were  put 
into  effect  on  5,604  000  acre.*; 

Payments  for  .scil-ct :ii.*er-. mg  and  .'MDll-improvlng  practices  under 
the  1036  program  totaled  $376  097.826,  of  which  $23,171,053  went 
for  county  expenses. 

In  Colorado  about  30  595  farmers,  organized  Into  46  county  asso- 
ciations, participated  in  the  1936  program.  Of  the  total  Colorado 
cropland,  about  56  percent  or  5  078  000  acres,  was  covered  by  appli- 
cations for  payments.  The  acreage  diverted  from  soil-depleting 
crops  totaled  473.194  acres  Soil -building  practices  were  put  into 
effect  on  about  454.000  arre.s  a.=;  follows  New  scedlngs  of  legumes 
and  leg^.ime  mixture's,  prrennial  gra.-^se.s  for  pasture,  and  green- 
manure  crops.  284.430  acres;  terracing,  listing,  and  controlled  sum- 
mer fallowing   169.434   acres,    and   forest-tree   plantings,  90  acres. 

For  their  positive  soil -conserving  and  soll-buildlng  performances 
In  this  connection,  Colorado  farmer?;  participating  in  the  1936 
program  received  $4,513,248  In  coubervation  payments,  including 
county  association  expenbes 

IV     THE    A.    A.     A.    OF    1938 

It  became  clearly  evident  in  late  1937  that  measures  for  evening 

out  violent  fluctuations  m  supplies  and  prices  of  farm  products, 
and  In  the  incomes  and  buying  power  of  farmers,  were  necessary  in 
addition  to  the  soil -conserving  measures  of  the  1936  and  1937 
programs. 

Production  of  most  Important  farm  crops  in  1937  was  the 
greatest  in  the  history  ff  the  country.  As  these  crops  were 
harvested  and  marketed,  prices  declined. 

In  January  1937  farm  prices  w>^re  at  their  post -depression  peak 
of  31  percent  aUive  the  pre-war  level.  The  per-unit  exchange 
value  of  farm  product-s  generally  was  slightly  above  that  of  pre- 
war days,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  standing  at 
101  percent  of  the  August  1909-July  1914  average.  Surpluses  of 
most  basic  commodities  had  largely   disappeared. 

As  crop  reports  m  'he  spring  and  summer  began  to  reveal  the 
prospects  for  record-breaking  crops,  however,  farm  prices  began 
to  fall  In  April  they  were  130  percent  of  pre-war  By  June  they 
had  declined  to  124  percent  of  that  level,  and  by  September  to 
118  percent.     In  December  they  stood  at   104  percent. 

The  December  crop  report  revealed  the  total  1937  farm  output 
as  the  largest  on  record  Production  of  grains,  meat  animals, 
poultry  products,  and  tobacco  was  less  than  It  had  been  In  some 
interim  years,  but  production  cf  fruits,  vegetables,  truck  crops, 
cotton,  and  poultry  pnxlucts  topped  all  former  figures.  As  these 
large  crops  moved  to  market  prices  dropped  rapidly.  By  February 
1938  they  were  only  97  percent  of  pre-war,  having  declined  26 
percent  from  their  January  1937  level  The  unit  exchainge  valiie 
of  farm  products  had  declined  by  nearly  one-fourth  In  little  over 
a  year's  time 

Trend  of  prices  of  Colorado's  leading  farm  products  under  these 
circumstances  is  shown  below: 

Tablx  II. — Average   prunes   rrceived    b'j   Colorado  farmers  for  com- 
modities  listed  on  dates  specified. 
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The  Agrlcxiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  16,  strengthens  and  continues  the  agricultural 
conservation  programs,  which  are  open  to  participation  by  all  farm- 
ers In  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  it  supplements  those  programs  with  measures  for 
helping  farmers  to  stabilize  their  production,  marketing,  prices, 
and  Income.  It  provides  assistance  for  producing  farm  commodities 
In  quantities  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements  of  domestic  con- 
sumption and  desirable  exports  and  to  establish  and  maintain  larger 
reserve  supplies  than  have  ordinarily  been  maintained  In  past 
years.  It  includes  loans  to  make  It  possible  for  farmers  to  carry 
over  from  good  years  the  surpliis  supplies  for  use  in  bad  years. 
Finally,  It  provides  mechanisms  which  are  designed  to  enable 
farmers  to  regulate  the  movement  of  farm  crops  to  market  and  to 
prevent  dvunping  excessive  supplies  on  overlo€wled  markets  to  cause 
price  collapse  and  severe  drops  in  farmers'  Income. 


Veterans'  Legislation  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  8,  1938 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  a  compilation 
In  the  Record  of  veterans'  legislation  during  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  might  be  of  great  interest  and  usefulness  to 
every  veterans'  organization  and  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  the  year  of  1937  reveals  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
3,796  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  pertaining  to  vet- 
erans' benefits,  many  of  which  involved  material  changes  in 
existing  laws  affecting  veterans'  relief.  Of  these  1,108  were 
public  bills  and  2,688  were  for  private  relief. 

NEW    LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  enacted  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  consists  of: 

Public  Resolution  No.  15,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first 
session,  March  24,  1937,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  approximately  38  acres  of  land  donated  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  Clara  Ford,  his  wife,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  such  property  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing, operating,  and  maintaining  what  is  now  desig- 
nated as  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  so  designated  or  similarly  designated  by  or  in 
accordance  with  law,  which  may  include  domiciliary,  hos- 
pital, regional  oflQce.  or  such  other  activities  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  the  facility. 

Public,  No.  4,  February  9,  1937,  First  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  appropriated  for  adjusted-service 
and  dependent  pay  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  to  remain  avail- 
able imtil  June  30,  1938.  This  act  also  appropriated  $1,680 
for  pajrment  of  a  judgment  rendered  against  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  $897.05  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses.  Veterans'  Administration  (audited 
claims) . 

Public,  No.  108,  May  25.  1937,  provides  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  any  law  conferring  rights,  privileges,  or  bene- 
fits upon  honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  their  widows,  and  dependent  children,  soldiers  who 
served  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, and  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  who  were  discharged 
for  fraudulent  enlistment  on  account  of  minority  or  mis- 
representation of  age  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  service 
on  the  date  of  actual  separation  therefrom  if  their  services 
were  otherwise  such  as  would  entitle  them  to  an  honorable 
discharge.  No  back  pay  or  allowances  accrue  by  reason  of 
the  act.  Such  soldiers  or  their  widows  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  discharge  certificate  from  the  War  Department 
showing  that  they  are  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
honorably  discharged. 
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Public,  No,  127,  June  1,  1937.  amends  section  301  of  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as  amended  (47  Stat.  334; 
38  U.  S.  C.  512),  to  extend  the  privilege  of  renewing  expir- 
ing 5-year-level  premium  war-risk  term -Insurance  policies 
for  another  5-year  period.  Passed  over  President's  veto  on 
June  1,  1937. 

Public,  No.  159,  June  23.  1937,  amends  Veterans'  Regulation 
No.  1  (a),  part  II,  paragraph  1  (a),  governing  eligibility  for 
peacetime  service-connected  disability  or  death  In  line  of 
duty  to  provide  that  active  service,  including  service  for  train- 
ing purposes,  performed  by  a  Reserve  officer  or  member  of  the 
Enlisted  Reserve  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps,  shall  be  considered  Eis  active  service  for  the  purposes  of 
granting  pension  under  part  II  of  Veterans'  Regulation  No.  1 
(a),  as  amended.  The  pension  cannot  be  paid  concurrently 
with  active-duty  pay  or  employees'  compensation.  If  entitled 
to  employees'  coirpensation  it  Is  necessary  for  the  eligible  to 
elect  which  benefit  he  shall  receive.  The  amendment  Is  ef- 
fective June  15,  1933.  but  payment  of  pension  is  effective  from 
the  date  of  receipt  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  applica- 
tion therefor  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  amendment, 
whichever  Is  the  later. 

Public.  No.  163.  June  28.  1937,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for  youthful  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  unemployed  and  in  need  of  em- 
ployment, and.  to  a  limited  extent,  for  war  veterans  and 
Indians.  Section  7  of  this  act  provides  for  enrollment  not  to 
exceed  300,000  at  any  time,  of  which  not  more  than  30.000 
may  he  war  veterans.  Section  8.  In  providing  that  enrollees 
shall  be  unmarried  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  23  years,  both  Inclusive,  excepts  war  vet- 
erans and  certain  others  from  such  limitation.  In  the  same 
section  where  it  is  provided  that  reenrollments  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  total  term  of  2  years,  war  veterans  and  certain  others 
are  excepted. 

Public,  No.  171,  June  28.  1937,  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act.  1938.  provides  for  a  total  appropriation  of 
$585,832,000;  for  administration,  medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary services.  $94,000,000;  for  printing  and  binding  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  $125,000;  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation, pensions,  gratuities,  and  allowances.  Including 
emergency  officers'  retirement  pay  and  annuities  accruing 
during  the  fiscal  year  1938,  or  prior  fiscal  years,  $400,955,000; 
for  military  and  naval  insurance  accruing  during  the  fiscal 
year  1938  or  prior  fiscal  years,  $88,752,000;  for  adjusted- 
service  and  dependent  pay,  $2,000,000. 

The  following  legislation  enacted  after  the  termination  of 
the  fiscal  year  but  during  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  is  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
included  in  this  report: 

Public,  No.  288,  August  14.  1937.  amends  section  4  of  the 
Adjusted  Compensation  Payment  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  any  such  payment  (including 
any  payment  heretofore  made)  which,  under  the  law  of  the 
State  or  country  pursuant  to  which  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
veteran  would  be  distributed,  would  otherwise  escheat  to  such 
State  or  country,  shall  escheat  to  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Pubhc.  No.  304,  August  16,  1937,  to  lit>eralize  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws  governing  service -connected  benefits  for 
World  War  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  tor  other 
purposes,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1  provides  that  compensation  to  a  widow,  child, 
or  children  of  a  deceased  World  War  veteran  under  Public, 
No.  484,  Seventy-tliird  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public,  No. 
844,  shall  not  be  denied  if  the  veteran  was  suffering  from  a 
service-connected  disability  of  20  percent  at  time  of  death. 
Heretofore  the  minimum  requirement  has  been  30  percent. 
The  section  does  not  apply  to  a  widow  unless  a  child  was 
born  of  her  marriage  to  the  veteran. 

Section  2  amends  section  4  of  Public,  No.  484,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  so  as  to  permit  a  post-mortem  finding  of 
service  connection.  A  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General — 
A-68297,  December  14,  1935 — precluded  such  determinations 
under  Public,  No.  484. 
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Subject  to  certain  limitation  which  will  hereafter  be 
ncrt^d.  section  8  provides  for  Ijicreaaes  in  rates  of  service- 
cc<nDectetl  death  compensation  as  follows:  Pbr  widows  be- 
tireen  50  and  65  years  of  age,  aji  Increase  from  $35  to  $37^ 
a  month;  for  widows  over  65,  m  lncrea%  from  $40  to  $45 
a  month.  For  dependent  parents,  an  increase  from  $20  to 
$45  a  month.  In  case  both  an  living,  the  rate  for  each  is 
Increased  from  $15  to  $25  a  moith.  If  a  deceased  veteran's 
(j«>pendent  Is  receiving  compensation  and  insurance  In  an 
amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  compensation 
authorized  by  the  section,  the  increased  rate  is  not  appli- 
CHbie.  As  to  widows  and  chikrai,  the  total  compensation 
P4iyable  may  not  exce^.-d  $75  a  i  lonth. 

Section  4  defines  the  term  "aridow  oi  a  World  War  vet- 
eran."  While  the  present  delualting  marriage  dat«  of  July 
S.  1931,  Is  retained,  a  new  provision  Includes  a  widow  of  a 
World  War  veteran  regardless  i  >f  the  date  of  marriage,  pro- 
vided a  child  was  bom  of  such  marriage.  The  section  also 
provides  that  compensation  shell  not  be  payable  to  a  widow 
unless  there  was  continuous  cohabitation  with  the  veteran 
from  date  of  marriage  to  date  of  death,  except  where  there 
^as  a  separation  wiihout  fault  >n  the  part  of  the  widorw. 

Section  6  provides  that,  exoipt  as  to  emergency  dficers' 
retirement  pay,  reenllstment  aTter  November  11.  1918.  and 
before  July  2.  1921,  provided  there  was  service  during  WcH-ld 
War  hostilities,  shall  be  oonsilered  as  World  War  service 
under  the  laws  providing  benefits  for  World  War  veterans 
aod  their  dependents. 

Section  6  provides  that  deatt  ooaipensatlon  shall  be  eflec- 
Ure  as  of  the  date  of  death  (f  the  Wcrkl  War  veteran  If 
claim  Is  filed  within  1  year  after  death. 

Section  7  adds  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  312, 
to  the  World  War  Veterans'  A(t,  1034,  as  amended,  provid- 
ing that  as  to  automatic  htsuianoe,  yearly  renewable  term 
insurance,  and  United  States  jovemment  life  (converted) 
insurance  issued  prior  to  Decetiber  15.  1936.  the  permanent 
kss  of  the  use  of  both  feet,  of  both  hands,  or  of  both  eyes, 
or  of  one  foot  and  one  hand,  or  of  one  foot  and  one  eye, 
or  of  one  hand  and  one  eye,  or  the  loss  of  hearing  of  both 


h.  shall  be  deemed  total 
c«  purposes. 

the  Administrator  of  Vot- 
pendents  of  an  incompetent 
under  title  m  of  the  act 
141.  73d  Cong.>.  who  dis- 


ears  or  the  organic  loss  of 
permanent  disability  for  insi 

Section  8  grants  authority 
erans'  Affairs  to  pay  to  the  di 
leteran  receiving  compensatioj 
of  March  38.  1934  (Public.  N^ 
appears,  the  amount  of  compensation  payable  to  dependents 
of  deceased  veterans  irtio  die  from  war  service-connected 
disabintleR.  except  that  paymen^  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
ot  compensation  payable  at  tie  time  of  the  veteran's  dis- 
appearance. A  similar  provis  on  already  exists  with  ref- 
erence to  benefits  pajmble  unc  er  veterans  reeulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress. 

Section  9  makes  the  penal  an<k  forfeiture  provisions  relating 
to  pensions  and  compensation!  contained  in  Public,  No.  2, 
StfTenty-thlrd  Ooogress.  applloibie  to  claims  for  compensa- 
tion under  I^lbilc.  No.  484.  Seventy-third  Congress,  as 
aKoended  by  Public.  No.  844,  i  lerenty-fotu'th  Congress  and 
this  act. 

PubMc.  No.  338.  Augxist  23.  1  137.  extends  further  time  for 
naturalization  to  alien  veterans  of  the  World  War  under  the 
art  approved  May  25,  19S2  (47  SUt.  165>,  and  also  extends 
the  same  privileges  to  certain  ve  «rans  of  countries  allied  with 
the  United  States  during  the  W  orld  War. 

PubMc,  No.  3S4.  August  25.  1  »37,  Thtrd  Efficiency  Appro- 
priation Act.  fiscal  year  1937.  a  jpropriated  $6,713.25  fcr  pay- 
Rent  of  judgments  and  autJ^orized  claims  affecting  the 
Veterans*  Administration. 

Pubhc,  No.  355.  August  2S,  1937,  granting  pensions  and 
tn creases  of  pensions  to  certain  soldiers  who  served  in  the 


liidian  Wars  from  1817  to  1898 


Tides  Increased  pensions  for  Ix  dian  War  veterans  so  that  a 
vetenm  aged  82  will  receive  $!5  per  month  In  place  of  the 


prior  rate  of  $20;  aged  68.  $35 


$30:  tged  73.  $45  !n  place  of  Uie  prior  rate  of  $40.  aged  75. 


and  for  other  purposes,  pro- 


In  place  of  the  prior  pate  of 


$55  in  place  of  the  prior  rate  of  $50.  The  measure  provides 
an  increase  from  $20  to  $55  per  month  for  disability  in  place 
of  $20  to  $50  authorized  under  prior  law.  There  is  also  pro- 
vided a  pension  of  $72  per  month  for  Indian  War  veterans 
who  are  now  or  may  hpreaftcr  becomp.  on  account  of  age  or 
physical  or  mental  disability,  helpless  nr  blind  or  so  nearly 
helpless  or  blmd  as  lo  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance 
of  another  person.  It  also  contains  a  limitation  that  an 
amount  In  exce.vs  of  $50  pt  r  month  siiall  not  be  paid  to  any 
person  under  the  provisions  of  the  measure  while  an  inmate 
of  the  United  Slates  Soldiers'  Home  or  of  any  National  or 
State  soldiers'  home 

Public.  No.  357.  Aufu.^t  25.  1937.  to  afTord  protection  of 
pension  benefits  to  p^^acetime  veterans  placed  on  the  p>ension 
roils  alter  March  19.  1933,  and  for  other  purposes,  cancels 
paragraph  X  of  V'teran.-^  Regulation  No.  10.  as  amended. 
That  paragraph  contained  restrictive  provisions  as  to  the 
payment  of  pensions  to  a  person  holding  an  oflBce  or  p>osi- 
tion,  appointive  or  elective,  under  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  under  any  corporation  the  majority  of  stock  of 
v,hich  is  owned  by  the  United  States.  This  act  has  the  effect 
of  eliminating  what  may  be  considered  a  discrimination 
which  existed  in  favor  of  veterans  on  the  rolls  on  March 
19,  1933.  against  members  of  the  Regular  Establishment 
placed  on  the  rolls  originally  under  the  veterans'  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  President  pursuant  to  Public,  No.  2, 
Seventy-third  Congress.  March  20,  1933.  The  paragraph 
had  become  almost  inoperable  as  a  result  of  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  subsequent  to  March  20,  1933. 

MAJOR  TTVLXC  Bn.LS  MATnilALLT  AmCCnNC  VrTERANS  AKTJ  THDR  DE- 
PIS'DENTB  WHICH  HAVE  PASSED  ONF  HOUSE  Ar*D  ARE  PENDING  OR 
HAVX  EXXM  ENACTED  DURING  THE  FiXSOTT  SESSION  OF  THZ  SXVEItTT- 
rOTH    CONGRESS 

H.  R.  2904.  Proposes  to  pay  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
State  volunteer  regiments  who  .served  in  the  Philippines 
beyond  the  period  of  iheir  enlistment  a.s  though  discharged 
on  April  11,  1899.  the  same  amount  of  tra-el  pay  and  allow- 
ance for  subsistence  as  was  paid  to  enlisted  men  in  the 
Regular  Army  who  were  discharged  m  the  Philippines.  House 
Report  456.  Committee  on  War  Claims.  March  22,  1937; 
passed  House,  Juiy  21,  1937;  Senate  Report  1003,  Conunit- 
tee  on  Claims.  July  30.  1937;  amended  and  passed  Senate, 
March  31.  1938:  House  af:reed  to  conference  report,  May  10, 
1938;  conference  report  presented  in  Senate,  objected  to,  and 
ordered  to  he  on  the  tabic.  May  13,  1938. 

H.  R.  5030.  Public,  No.  541.  enacted  on  May  24.  1938.  pro- 
vides for  increase  of  service  pension  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
nurses  of  Spanish  War  to  860  when  65  years  of  age  and 
$100  per  month  where  heipies.s  or  blind  requiring  regtiiar 
a.d  and  aftnriance  Pertains  only  to  cases  with  90  days' 
service  or.  if  less  than  90  days.  w«  re  discharged  for  disability 
incurred  in  line  of  duly.  House  Report  319.  Committee  on 
Pensions.  February  25.  1937.  passed  House  with  amend- 
ments, July  21.  1937,  Senate  Report  1564,  Committee  on 
Pensions,  April  1,  1938;  passed  Senate,  May  17,  1938;  pre- 
sented to  the  Prcs.dunt,  May  19.  1938 ;  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Public.  No.  541,  May  24.  1938. 

H  R.  5331.  Provides  tha'  World  War  veterans  suffering 
with  paralysis,  paresis,  or  blindness,  or  who  are  helpless  or 
bedi-idden.  or  otherwise  totally  disabled  sliall  not  be  denied 
compensation  by  reason  of  misconduct.  House  Report  375, 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  March  10. 
1937;  passed  Hou:=e  with  amendments.  March  24,  1937; 
hearings.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  April  16.  1937. 

H.  R.  6289.  Would  Rrani  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  to 
any  honorably  discharged  veteran,  disabled  from  a  service- 
connected  disability,  who  is  80  years  old  and  who  served  1 
year  or  more  on  foreign  soil  during  the  War  with  Spain,  Phil- 
ippine Insurrection,  or  the  China  Relief  Expedition  between 
1898  and  1901.  House  Report  1976.  Committee  on  Pensions, 
March  18.  193«.  passed  House,  May  16.  1938;  referred  to 
Senate  Committee  nn  Pensions.  May  17,  1938. 

H.  R.  7880.  Provides  for  the  removal  of  the  restriction  in 
paragraph  VIII.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10,  to  permit  pay- 
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ment  of  compensation  or  pension  for  disease  or  disability 
incurred  while  on  authorized  furlough  or  leave  of  absence, 
providing  such  disease  or  dlsabihty  is  not  due  to  misconduct, 
and  amends  paragraph  IX  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10  rela- 
tive to  definition  of  misconduct  so  as  to  provide  a  minor 
liberalization.  House  Report  1965,  Committee  on  Pensions, 
Marc^  17,  1938;  passed  House,  April  18,  1938;  referred  to  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Pensions,  April  19,  1938;  Senate  Repot 
1915,  May  27,  1938. 
H.  R.  8729.  This  bill,  which  passed  the  House  on  May  4, 

1938,  would  amend  Veterans  Regulation  1  la),  part  in.  para- 
graphs I  <e)  and  I  (f),  promulgated  under  Pubhc  2,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  March  20.  1933.  to  modify  the  definition  of 
permanent  total  disability  for  service  pension  purposes  and 
to  increase  the  rate  of  pension  from  $30  to  $40  per  montli. 
These  provisions  apply  to  World  War  and  the  War  with  Spain, 
including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  Phihppine  Insurrection. 
House  Report  1983,  Committee  on  Pensions,  March  21,  1938; 
passed  House  with  committee  amendments,  May  4,  1938; 
Senate  Report  1850,  Committee  on  Finance,  May  23,  1938. 

H.  R.  8837.  Public.  No.    534,   Seventy-fifth   Congress,   ap- 
proved May  23.  1938,  Independent  OfBces  Appropriation  Act. 

1939.  provided  a  total  appropriation  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration of  $547,917,500.  This  appropriation  is  made  of  fol- 
lowing items:  Ninety-three  million  dollars  for  various  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  including  repairs,  alteration,  or  im- 
provement of  existing  facilities;  $112,500  for  printing  and 
binding;  $410,000,000  for  compensation,  pensions,  gratuities, 
and  allowances,  including  emergency  ofiBcers'  retirement  jwiy 
and  annuities;  $40,055,000  for  military  and  naval  Insurance: 
$250,000  for  adjusted  service  and  dependent  pay;  $4,500,000 
for  construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  this  act  provides  as  follows:  "Section  5.  No  part  of 
any  appropriation  contained  in  this  act  or  authorized  hereby 
to  be  expended  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  agency  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  post  of  duty 
is  in  continental  United  States  unless  such  person  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  person  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  who  being 
eligible  for  citizenship  has  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  or  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States." 
Hearings,  Committee  on  Appropriation,  December  1937; 
House  Report  1662,  January  6.  1938;  passed  the  House,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1938;  Senate  Report  1303,  January  17,  1938;  passed 
Senate,  February  25.  1938;  signed  by  Vice  President,  May  19, 
1938;  approved  by  the  President  iPublic,  No.  534),  May  23, 
1938. 

H.  R.  9725.  Public,  No.  514,  enacted  into  law  on  May  13, 
1938,  has  two  general  purposes,  viz,  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  Public.  No.  484,  Seventy-third  Congress,  June  28,  1934,  as 
amended,  and  to  prescribe  a  definition  of  the  term  "widow  of 
a  World  War  veteran."  Section  1  amends  section  1  of  Pub- 
lic, No.  484,  as  amended,  so  as  to  reduce  the  requisite  degree 
of  service-connected  disability  from  20  to  10  percent  and 
to  remove  the  limitation  which  bars  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  a  widow  unless  a  child  was  born  of  her  marriage  to 
the  veteran.  Section  2  amends  section  4  of  Public,  No.  484,  by 
changing  the  degree  of  disability  from  20  percent  or  more 
to  10  percent  or  more  to  conform  with  the  amendment  con- 
tained in  section  1  of  the  act.  The  time  requirement  as  to 
filing  proof  of  degree  of  disability  and  evidence  as  to  service 
connection  is  also  eliminated.  These  sections  pertain  to  pay- 
ment of  death  compensation  to  widows  and  children  where 
at  the  time  of  death  of  a  World  War  veteran  from  a  non- 
service-connected  caiLse  he  was  in  receipt  of  compensation, 
pension,  or  retired  pay  for  a  service-connected  disability  of 
the  required  degree.  Section  3,  which  incorporates  the  sec- 
ond general  purpose  of  the  act,  provides  that  for  the  purpose 
of  payment  of  compensation  under  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  term  "widow  of  a  World 
War  veteran"  shall  mean  a  woman  who  was  married  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  to  the  person  who  served. 


This  section  contains  the  following  provisions  of  the  prior 
law.  section  4  of  Public.  No.  304,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  Au- 
gust 16.  1937:  (1)  Provisions  governing  proof  of  marriage, 
except  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed  at  the  time  thereof  will  no  longer  be  for  appUca- 
tion;  (2)  the  requirement,  as  to  the  widow  of  continuous  co- 
habitation with  the  person  who  served  from  date  of  marriage 
lo  date  of  death,  except  where  there  was  a  separation  which 
was  due  to  the  misconduct  of.  or  procured  by,  the  person  who 
served,  without  the  fault  of  the  widow;  and  (3)  denial  of 
compensation  to  a  widow  who  has  remarried  either  once  or 
more  than  once,  and  where  compensation  is  properly  dis- 
continued by  reason  of  remarriage  it  shall  not  thereafter 
be  recommenced.  Section  4  repeals  sections  1  and  4  of  Public, 
No.  304,  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  The  repeal  of  section  1. 
Public,  No.  304,  was  indicated  in  view  of  the  Liberalized  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  the  act.  The  repeal  of  section  4  of 
Public,  No.  304,  efifected  uniformity  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "widow  of  a  World  War  veteran"  by  elunl- 
nating  the  provision  permitting  payment  of  benefits  to  widows 
who  married  the  veteran  after  July  3,  1931,  where  a  child  was 
bom  of  that  marriage.  This  principle  pertaining  to  the  birth 
of  a  child,  as  enacted  in  PubUc,  No.  304,  was  an  iimovation  In 
the  laws  granting  benefits  to  widows  of  veterans.  Its  pres- 
ence in  the  act  of  August  16,  1937,  although  a  liberalization  at 
that  time  because  of  the  then  fixed  1931  marriage  date,  was 
demonstrated  to  be  a  rule  of  exclusion  as  to  other  cases  con- 
sidered equally  meritorious.  The  act  extends  the  marriage 
date  to  May  13.  1938,  for  all  World  War  cases.  House  Re- 
port 1905.  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 
March  4.  1938;  passed  House,  March  21,  1938;  Senate  Report 
1570.  Committee  on  Finance,  April  5,  1938;  amended  and 
passed  Senate,  May  5,  1938;  House  agreed  to  Senate  amend- 
ment. May  7,  1938;  approved  by  the  President  (Public,  No. 
514),  May  13,  1938. 

H.  J.  Res.  679.  Emergency  Relief  and  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1938,  as  reported  to  Senate  Calendar  on  May 
21,  1938  (S.  Rept.  1812)  provides  in  section  10  that  the  fact 
that  a  person  is  entitled  to  or  has  received  either  adjusted- 
service  bonds  or  a  Tieasury  check  in  payment  of  ein  adjusted- 
compensation  certificate  shall  not  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing actual  need  of  employment.  Section  11  provides  that 
preference  in  employment  on  projects  shall  be  given  to  vet- 
erans of  the  World  War  and  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
veterans  of  any  campaign  or  expedition  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  who  ait 
in  need  and  are  American  citizens.  Section  15  provides  that 
when  making  separations  from  the  Federal  service  or  fur- 
loughs without  pay  the  appointing  power  shall  give  prefer- 
ence as  nearly  as  irood  administration  will  warrant  in  reten- 
tion of  appointees  from  States  that  have  not  received  their 
share  of  appointments  according  to  population,  except  that 
soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines,  and  the  wido^gs  of  such  or  the 
wives  of  those  who  themselves  are  not  qualified,  shall  be 
given  preference  in  retention  where  their  ratings  are  good  or 
better.  Section  201  (c)  provides  that  one  of  the  four  proj- 
ects included  in  the  allotment  of  $200,000,000  to  Federal 
agencies  for  Federal  construction  projects  in  the  continental 
United  States  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  proj- 
ects for  hospitals  and  domiciliary  facilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  (including  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  sites 
therefor),  and  any  such  allotment  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  and  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  "Hospital  and  domiciliary  ffiwjilities"  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1939.  As  the  bill  passed 
the  House  the  amount  authorized  was  $100,000,000.  House 
Report  2317,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  May  10.  1038; 
passed  the  House.  May  12,  1938;  Senate  Report  1812,  May 
21.  1938. 

S.  423.  Proposes  to  continue  E.  O.  R.  pay  to  any  emergency 
officer  who  had  been  entitled  to  receive  retirement  pay  imder 
act  of  May  24, 1928,  if  the  disability  directly  resulted  from  the 
performance  of  duty.    If  direct  service  connection  Is  granted. 
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the  bill  prcnrtdes  far  a  presamptlon 

resulted  from  perfomumce  of  duty. 

ment  of  the  present  law  that  the  emergency  officer  must  have 

been  commissioned  prior  to  Novtnfber  11.  1918.  and  extends 

tlus  daxc  to  July  2.  1921.    It  wouJd 

the  disability  was  Incurred  In  an 

which   did   not  commtnce  until 


that  the  disability  directly 
It  eliminates  the  requtre- 


ftiicn  permit  claims  wherein 
enlistment  or  commissjon 
after   November   11.    1>18. 


Senate  Report  522.  Committee  ai  Ptoance.  May  10.  193T: 
P»«.^  Senate  with  amendments.  May  34.  1937:  referred  to 
Hoa«  Committee  on  MUltary  Aflidra.  May  26.  1937.  In  lieu 
of  tJtils  bill  the  Hoaae  Committee  c  n  Military  Affairs  reported 
a  R  8176  (H  Rept.  1654)  on  De< ember  6,  1937.  H.  R  8176 
was  broucht  up  on  the  fkwr  of  th  e  House  and  its  considnu- 
tlon  ctijected  to  on  January  28.  19  (8.  On  May  3.  1938.  House 
Reantution  489.  propoainc  that  tne  House  resolve  itself  Into 
a  Ocimmlttee  of  the  Whole  House]  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
tor  the  constderatkm  of  H.  R.  8176  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Roles. 

8  947.  PTovtdes  that  the  Vetc:  -ans'  Administration  shall 
furnish  a  flac  to  drape  the  casket  c  f  any  honorably  dlschazged 
fanner  senrtoe  man  or  woman  wfco  serfed  one  enlistment  in 
the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Coast  Oaard.  or  NaUonal 
Ouaxd.  Senate  Rsport  679.  Committee  on  MUitary  Affairs. 
June  7.  1937;  passed  Senate  Jine  14.  1937;  referred  to 
Rouse  Committee  on  MiUtary  Afltirs  June  15.  1937. 

8  1896.  Authorises  the  SecretaiT  of  War  to  furnish  at  the 
option  of  the  relative  of  the  deonised  war  veteran  either  a 
flat  stone  grave  marker,  a  flat  lironie  or  an  upright  stone 
trave  marker  or  beadatone.  Semte  Report  1143.  Committee 
on  MUitary  Affairs,  August  6.  195  7:  passed  Senate  August  7. 
1937;  House  Report  2086.  Comiaittee  on  Military  Affairs. 
April  ft.  1938 

8.2113.  Provides  that  any  pe -son  suffering  service-eon-  I 
neeted  disability  or  the  depend  ?nt»  of  any  person  whose 
death  is  due  to  service  in  any  future  war  shall  be  granted 
the  same  beneflts  as  are  rranted  reterans  and  dependents  of 
veterans  for  death  or  disability  Incurred  or  aggravated  in 
service  during  the  World  War.  Senate  Report  718,  Oom- 
mittee  on  MllitATf  Affairs,  Junn  14  1937;  passed  Senate. 
Auirust  14  1937:  referred  to  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  August  17.  1937. 

8  2383  Public.  No  434,  etMct«d  Into  law  on  February  24. 
1938.  provides:  That  the  Attor:iey  General  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorised  to  agiee  to  a  judgment  to  be  ren- 
dered by  the  presiding  judge  of  U'  e  United  States  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  case,  pursuant  to  compromise  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  upon  he  recommendation  of  the 
United  States  attorney  charged  ^  rith  the  defense,  upon  such 
terms  and  for  simis  within  the  imount  claimed  to  be  pay- 
able. In  any  suit  brought  under  lie  provisions  of  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Act,  1924,  as  amended,  on  a  contract  of 
yearly,  renewable  term  insurance  which  may  be  now  pending 
or  hereafter  may  be  filed,  and  tb;  Administrator  of  veterans' 
affairs  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  make  payments 
In  accordance  with  any  such  Ju<irment:  Provided,  That  the 
CwnptrolleT  General  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  author- 
ised and  directed  to  allow  credit  in  the  accounts  of  disburs- 
ing officers  of  the  Veteran's  Administration  for  all  payments 
of  Insurance  made  in  accordancf  with  any  such  judgment: 
Propided  further.  That  all  such  judgments  shall  constitute 
final  settlement  of  the  claim  am  I  no  appeal  therefrom  shall 
be  authorised."  Senate  Report  1 82.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. July  8.  1937;  passed  Seiate  July  22.  1937:  House 
Report  1758,  Committee  on  Wcrld  War  Veterans"  Legisla- 
tion, l^bruary  3,  1938;  passed  House  Pebruary  15,  1938: 
approved  by  the  President  (Pu>lic,  No.  434  >  Ftbruary  24, 
1938. 

H.  R.  10881.  Provides  for  reen  istment  allowances  for  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  md  Coast  Guard,  introduced 
as  an  amendment  to  the  second  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
«f  ins,  as  follows: 

nnance  Deputment — P»y  of  Arm?^.  re*nllstment  aUcTwance*    For 
■I  addltloiisl  Mnount  of  pay  of  Uii»  Army,  including  payment  of 
It  altowaxwas  m  prncntM  d  by  Mm  act  approwd  JuD*  10, 


1922    and  Including  tht'  Barr.e  objects  .spx-rifled  under  this  head  In 

the  MiUia.i-  Appropru:;o:>  Ac'   .'^r    lUc   UaCa.   y  ^r    1939,   S3.07o.000. 

I>assed  House  as  amenament  to  above-mentioned  bill.  June 

8.  :.938. 

H.  R  8176.  Providing  for  continuing  retirement  pay,  under 
ceriam  conditions,  of  otScers  and  iornu r  officer.'^  of  the  Aj-my. 
Navy,  and  Manne  Corps  of  the  United  States,  other  than 
oCE.cers  of  the  Regular  Army.  Navy,  or  Marme  Corps,  who 
incurred  physical  disabili'v  -Ahile  m  the  .service  of  the  United 
Stites  during  the  World  War.  and  for  other  similar  purposes. 
Hc'use  Report  1654,  Committee  on  Military  Aflairs,  December 
6.  1937.     Passed  the  House  June  11.  1938. 
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ADDRESS  BY  B  H  INNESS-BROWN  OF  NEW  YORK  CTTT. 
BEFORE  THE  NMION.AI  AGRICULTURAL  CONFERENCE, 
WASHINQTON.  D    C  .  JUNE  2,   1938 


Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr  Speaker,  under  If^ave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follo\^-ing 
address  by  B.  H  Innes^s- Brown,  of  New  York  City,  before  the 
National  Agricultural  Conference.  Washington,  D.  C,  June  2, 
1938: 

Mr  Chairman,  Sona-or«;  a.nd  R<'pre.s<'ntatlvps.  Mr  Green.  Mr. 
Taber,  Indies  and  KeiUiemeM  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  and  a 
pue«i  of  agriculture  ton^^hi  to  diacusb  scHiie  phases  of  th£  tAX 
question 

One  of  the  prnblerns  of  the  L'nlted  Statps  at  tiie  pre.sent  time  is 
heavy  taxes,  NaUonai  State  and  local  Hf>a%y  taxes  are  very  defl- 
nltely  defliitiouary  and  ar»:  a  harden  upon  ail  cUisse.s,  and  by  no 
means  the  lea^t  '  the  atcs  iculTurjl  and  labor  c;a.s.«-*s,  because  It 
afTects  not  only  their  expn-)s<-  but  their  very  rmplovment  So 
heavily  deflationary  are  tl.ew  taxes  that  .hey  havf  off-stt  all  infla- 
tionary influences 

Among  these  ta.xe8  however,  some  are  much  more  burdensome 
than  others  Taxes  on  t.he  tcxil.-;  and  Instruments  of  Industry,  or 
taxes  which  Interfc-rp  specially  with  uiitiarlve.  nre  more  Injurious 
Uian  all  other-^  The  nios:  ouu«:ai.dlng  of  'hesp  -.s  the  capital- 
gains  tax  We  have  a»l  seen  .i  he;i'-y  rucksacit  carried  by  straps  on 
the  shoulders  or  on  the  forcht-.wl  Heavy  weights  can  be  thus 
carried  by  the  averax'c  rru»n.  But  T^-liat  happen.?  If  the  rucksacfc 
strap  Is  aliowed  to  pull  a^^alnst  the  throat  iivstead  of  agaln.'it  the 
forehead  <-^r  >hc-u!c!rrs '  It  srop.>^  tl^.e  '.v.ndpip'"  The  man  can 
carry  aimost  no  burden  ut  ail  and  is  prev-'uted  from  even  going 
forward  Th..s  t.c  the  i:a:ure  of  the  caprU-gam.s  tax  It  bears 
against  the  windpipe  of  all  industry-  at^Ticulture.  commerce,  man- 
ufaciurtni' — becaus<'  It  not  cnly  di.ssipau>s  .iccun.uiated  capital 
and  savliiijs  ior  current  tax  expenditurt  but  it  thoroughly  inhibits 
the  flow  of  rapit.il,  wi.irh  aV.  .s'.it.itics  :ndi"ate  is  the  very  breath 
of  Industr.- 

The  busmessmon  of  the  cc  untrv  wl:other  larut-  or  small,  have 
recently  become  very  ion^  ^ou^  i  this  fact  ;uid  are  virtually  unan- 
imous in  demanding  that  the  Cipiuai-pains  tax  should  be  repealed. 
Labor  as  represented  by  'h--'  .\ni-TK\in  Fedtr.itiun  o:  Labor  In 
convention  a.s.s*'riitale<l  a'  Miami  in  Fobruarv  .jf  this  year,  has 
reached  the  same  conclusion,  and  passed  resolutlL-n.^  calling  for 
repeal  The  time  h;i.>  come  for  agrirul-ure  to  reco£;nize  how 
Important  like  action  is  to  the  f.irmor'i,  and  at  this  conference 
to  join  the  other  elenien'.s  mentioned  in  declaring  against  the 
continuation  of  thts  cr;ppUn«  ".ix  pc^licy 

The  only  persons  In  the  country  who  are  definitely  opposed  to 
modification  of   this  tax  p-.Iicy  ar»<  th.it  l.ir.:e  ..Ui.-?  who,  troni  lack 
of  sufBcicnt   analysis  or   through    misinformation,   mistakenly  be- 
lieve It  is  a  tax  only  upon  the  speculator  or  the  rich,  and  is  there- 
!    fore   not    a  matter   cf   special    interest  to   the   common  man;    and 
I    that    small,    but    imp<irt<ui'     class    that    ciCHs    net    belkeve    in    the 
'    capitalistic  system  and  p'-riectly  well  irndtrstiiiids  that  the  capital- 
gains   tax    if    lORir.nllv    pi.i.-s'.ieri,    will    make    'l.e   capr.aiistic    system 
unworlcable — -as    indeed    it    almost    is    already,    as    a    consequence, 
at  the  present  time 
I        The  farm  groups  quite   Justly   believe   that  if  the  price  level  ot 
farm   commodities    !.<   r.ii.>ed    to  an    eoonomir   level   where  they  can 
make  a  profit,  their  purchasing  power  will  make  a  demand  for  the 
products  cf  Industry  which  wiU  distribute  like  prosperity  to  labor, 
to  busmea^mea,  acd  tu  the  entire  conunumty.    They  also  believe 
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that  by  monetary  measures  It  Is  possible,  by  providing  abundant 
money,  automatically  to  raise  the  price  level  of  basic  farm  com- 
modities, and  thus  start  the  favorable  trend  to  prosperity  in  which 
they  believe.  We  have  believed  this  because  past  history  showed  it 
was  true 

But  recent  history  has  shown  that  It  Is  not  always  true. 

The  profit  motive  of  risk  capital  has  been  so  Inhlblte^d  by  new 
factors  that  did  not  exist  In  psist  history  that  the  community  has 
not  used  the  additional  monetary  resources  offered:  they  have  not 
flowed  into  commerce.  Industry,  and  the  pay  envelop>e. 

The  situation  as  it  existed  in  past  history  may  be  likened  to  two 
tanks  connected  by  a  pipe,  one  containing  products  and  the  other 
containing  money.  li  the  level  was  raised  in  the  money  tank,  the 
price  level  was  raised  correspondingly  in  the  products  tank.  It 
happened  automatically  because  the  economic  system  was  free  The 
plp3  between  the  tanks  was  clear.  The  force  which  did  this  raising 
was  not  the  force  of  gravity,  but  the  force  of  the  profit  motive 
operating  In  the  pipe;  that  is  to  say.  on  all  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  had  the  resources  to  buy  commodities  and  employ 
labor. 

Today  under  the  present  system,  that  has  been  changed.  The 
economic  system  is  not  free.  There  is  a  constriction  in  the  pipe 
which  prevents  the  free  flow,  and  in  addition  the  pipe  has  been 
tapped  so  as  to  draw  off  into  the  tax  hopper  part  of  the  resources 
of  capital   and  liquid  money  necessai^  to  sustain  the  flow. 

The  constriction  in  the  pipe  line  is  primarily  the  tax  policies. 
These  taxes  are  extreme  super  taxes,  Inheritance  taxes,  corpora- 
tion taxes,  security  taxes,  and  capital-gains  taxes.  A  bold  experi- 
menter for  recovery  would  drastically  reduce  all  of  these  taxes. 
with  probably  magic  effect  upon  the  price  level  and  prosperity. 
But  in  the  existing  circumstances  we  cannot  recommend  such 
bold  action.  The  revenue  is  too  greatly  needed  to  make  the 
experiment.  But  there  is  one  of  these  taxes  which  is  a  poor 
revenue  producer,  which  happens  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
No.  1  constrictor  of  the  flow  in  the  pipe.  This  Is  the  capital-gains 
tax  The  other  taxes  are  a  hea\-y  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of 
enterprise.  Unless  absolutely  crushing  they  can  be  borne,  because 
enterprise  can  still  breathe  and  struggle.  The  capital-gains  tax 
bears  upon  the  throat,  and  stopw  the  capital  flow,  the  very 
breath  of  recovery. 

The  capital -gains  tax  Is  not  only  the  No.  1  constrictor  of  the 
pipe  flow  but  it  also  taps  the  flow.  It  is  not  generally  realized 
that  this  tax  Is  not  an  Income  tax  at  all.  The  capital-gains  tax 
causes  the  stagnation  of  the  country's  necessary  capital,  espe- 
cially Its  liquid  risk  capita!.  A  capital  gain  to  an  individual 
receiving  It  appears  to  him  as  a  profit.  It  is,  however,  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  man  who  bought  the  asset  sold  at  a  profit. 
If  the  Government  takes  the  profit  and  spends  It.  it  Is  dissipating 
the  capital  of  the  community.  The  more  successful,  therefore, 
the  lax  becomes  as  a  revenue  producer  the  more  it  tends  to  re- 
duce the  liquid  risk  capital  of  the  community;  and  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  standard  of  living  and  prosperity  of  a  com- 
munity are  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  its  supply  of  risk  capital 
per  capita.  These  among  us  who  have  tried  from  time  to  time  to 
attract  capital  to  otir  local  communities  certainly  realize  this.  If 
the  recipient  of  a  capital  gain  spends  it,  no  doubt  he  ought  to 
be  taxed;  but  if  he  returns  it  to  the  capital  flow  by  reinvesting 
It  he  ought  not  to  be  taxed. 

To  expand  business  requires  new  capital  for  expansion  of  plant 
and  machinery  and  for  new  enterprises  and  inventions,  and  also 
Increased  working  capital  to  carry  the  Increased  inventory  and 
receivables  without  which  an  expansion  of  business  breaks  down. 
as  happened  In  1937,  In  the  experience  of  over  100  years  of  our 
past  prosperity  to  1930  there  was  required  each  year  additional 
new  capital  of  between  5  and  5 '2  percent  of  the  total  national 
Income  to  take  care  of  recorded  Industry  alone.  Therefore,  to 
create  demand  and  restore  prosperity  requires  an  annual  invest- 
ment of  new  capital  In  industry  at  the  present  time  in  excess 
cf  the  entire  present  annual  expenditure  of  all  Federal  agencies 
for  recovery  and  relief. 

Risk  capital  is  not  provided  by  the  banking  system  from  the 
savings  of  the  people,  which  are  invested  by  the  insurance  and 
savings  Institutions  only  in  mortgages  and  high-grade  bonds,  which 
presuppose  the  prior  investment  of  risk  capital.  Risk  capital  is 
obtained  only  from  those  who  have  a  suflBcient  surplus  to  permit 
them  to  take' a  chance — the  people  subject  to  the  capital-gains  tax. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  we  made  considerable  advances  in 
Btandard  of  living  and  prosperity  diu-ing  a  period  when  the  capital- 
gains  tax  was  a  flat  1214  percent  on  assets  held  over  2  years,  viz, 
from  1922  to  1929.  But  this  argimient  Ignores  two  Important  facts. 
One  is  that  in  a  long  uptrend  profits  are  not  taken,  and  the  dis- 
sipation of  liquid  capital  therefrom  does  not  take  place  until  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  rising  period.  Taxes  then  abstract  liquid  capi- 
tal at  the  worst  possible  moment  and  contribute  to  the  deflation 
and  collapse  of  all  values  which  ensue.  This  was  an  Important 
factor  in  the  collapse  of  1929. 

In  the  second  place,  the  low  flat  rate  of  12Vi2  percent  was  bearable 
in  the  years  1922-29,  because  supertaxes  were  then  being  reduced 
and  Inheritance  taxes  were  far  lower  than  now.  and,  most  Important, 
a  large  part  of  the  taxes  were  being  returned  to  the  capital  flow 
by  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  Even  a  low  flat  rate  is  un- 
bearable and  checks  prosperity  and  prevents  a  rise  in  the  price 
,  level  in  a  i>erlod  such  as  the  present,  when  income  taxes  are  so  high 
as  to  prevent  Importaut  savings  by  tlioae  who  can  risk  their  capital, 


and  Inheritance  taxes  are  so  extreme  as  to  cause  Impxjrtant  dis- 
sipation of  the  liquid  capital  of  the  community,  and  the  national 
debt  is  not  being  reduced  but  Is  increasing  by  billions  each  year. 
At  such  a  time,  when  high  tax  revenues  are  e-ssentlal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  only  easy,  practical  relief  Is  to  repeal  the  capital- 
gains  tax  outright  and  bring  the  American  tax  system  Into  line 
in  this  respect  with  that  of  every  other  civilized  country  of  the 
globe 

Not  only  will  such  repeal  remoi-e  the  major  con.strlctlon  In  the 
monetary  pipe,  but  in  addition  will  work  like  a  differential  tarlfl 
In  favor  of  labor  and  the  farmer,  so  long  as  the  high  fupertaxea 
on  income  remain.  The  man  who  now  puts  his  savings  into  tax- 
exempt  bonds  at  low  return  wiU,  once  the  capital-gains  tax  la 
repealed,  put  his  savings  in  other  forms  of  investment,  taking  a 
risk  in  the  hope,  not  of  annutil  Income,  but  of  capital  appreciation. 
This  appreciation  cannot  come  to  him  unless  there  are  first  impor- 
tant annual  net  earnings,  on  which  the  Government  wUl,  as  now, 
collect  large  revenues  These  annual  net  earnings  cannot  come 
unless  there  are  first  annual  expenditures  In  far  greater  amount  for 
labor  and  raw  products,  which  means  directly  and  indirectly  reve- 
nues and  labor  and  the  farmers  and  small -business  men.  These 
classes  are  the  first  beneficiaries  of  such  a  policy,  then  the  Govern- 
ment and  only  after  them,  the  beneficiaries  of  capital  gains 

Moreover.  Instead  of  losing  the  revenue  by  the  repeal  of  the 
capital-gains  tax  the  Government  will  on  balance  greatly  increase 
its  revenue  from  Its  other  souro^  n*  tai«rtion.  No  one  who  care- 
fully examines  the  facts  can  ^-iinsay  this  conclusion. 

And  what  are  the  direct  returns  from  the  capltal-galna  tax 
which  the  Government  will  lose  as  against  the  great  indirect  galna 
to  both  the  Government  and  the  country  aoove-menlioned?  Only 
a  relatively  small  amount.  Under  date  of  March  22.  1938.  the 
Treasury  submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  an  estimate 
of  capital-gains  revenue  for  the  1937  tax  year  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  as  it  then  stood  of  only  $28,700,000,  and  yet  1937  was  a  year 
of  profit  taking,  while  the  Treasury  figured  that  a  15  percent  flat 
rate,  with  offset  of  losses  as  permitted  prior  to  1934.  would  cost 
the  Government  a  deficit  of  §7,300.000.  In  other  words,  the  al- 
lowance of  losses  to  the  limited  extent  permitted  in  the  1924  act. 
would  have  cost  the  Government  for  the  1937  year  more  than  It 
gained  under  the  capital-gains  tax  This  is  a  strong  commentary 
on  the  unjust  nature  of  this  tax.  If  it  were  a  true  tax  on  income, 
the  Government  ought  to  allow  full  offset  of  losses.  Taking  a 
business  cycle  from  prosperity  to  depression.  If  losses  are  taken 
into  consideration,  there  is  no  increase,  and  the  Government,  like 
the  citizen,  would  lose  at  one  time  substantially  as  much  as  It 
would  gain  at  another  The  capital-gains  tax  can  show  no  sub- 
stantial revenue  on  balance,  except  by  being  unjust  by  Ignoring 
losses  and  therefore  ignoring  the  true  net  gain  of  taxpayers.  It 
is  a  tax  that  is  wrong  in  principle  and  can  be  made  revenue  pro- 
ducing only  by  being  wrong  In  application. 

It  serves  no  purpose  except  to  make  the  capitalistic  system  un- 
workable. It  grew  up  under  false  analysis  and  Is  continued  only 
because  it  Is  not  understood.  As  the  chief  and  first  beneficiaries 
of  Its  repeal,  the  farming  groups,  labor,  and  biLslnessmen  should 
all  Join  In  requesting  that  it  no  longer  be  continued  as  a  part  of 
the  tax  policy  of  the  United  States 

I  commend  this  agricultural  conference  for  going  squarely  on 
record  for  the  outright  repeal  of  the  capital -gains  tax. 


A  Planetarium  to  Honor  the  Memory  of  Thomas 

Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  10.  1938 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  unanimously 
granted  me.  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by 
inserting  therein  a  news  article,  correspondence,  and  copies  of 
my  bills  on  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  a  planetarium  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  follows: 

jFrom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  9,  1938] 

Basin  Temple  Battled;  Pi^AtrtARruM  PaEnEBJUcs 

(By  Martha  Strayer) 

The  moon  and  the  sun  and  the  planets  would  be  added  to 
Mount  Vernon  and  the  White  House  as  Washington  attractions  if 
Congress  decided  to  immortalize  Thomas  Jefferson  with  a  plane- 
tarium. 

Representative  Phillips,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  yesterday 
spoke  on  the  House  floor  In  behalf  of  a  Jefferson  Memorial  Plane- 
tarium, Just  before  the  Hotise  voted  $500,000  to  begin  construction 
of  a  Tidal  Basin  Greek  temple  In  memory  of  the  great  Virginian. 
A  lively  Seiiate  fight  over  Uil*  controversial  plan   la  anticipated. 
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Waahlnfton   hom*   folkn  undou 
•nt«-t«lned  bT  ■  ptanrurium  *«  ▼!« 
fo«r  in  th*  Cnlt«l  States,  and  all  - 
lr,(j   attractions 

Monfovrr    aU  four  werr  btlUt  In 
WealllTV   cttttma  donated   the   Adler 
Frls  Planetarium  In  Philadelphia. 
Lo*    Anfel**      The    Hayden    Plane 
with   a  llSOjOOO  donation   from   the 
plua  a  •650000  R   P    C    lo»n. 

Nineteen   are  In  c^ration   In 
P«jl«.  and  one  waa  opened  this  year 

Haydcn  Planetartum  charges  80 
nlD4  deukooatratlona.     Usual  adna 
2£  cenU.  with  school  children  adxnl 
tanum    opened  in  1930  (flrat  In  the 
attendance  of  S.«05,a«4  through  193T 
A  asoo.ooo 
According  to  a  rec«nt  mazarine 
of  the  Pels  Planetarium,  $600,000 
a  1400,000  •ndowment  should  keep 
charges      To  theae  totala,  if  Con^reas 
ory  of  Jelferaon,  might  be  added  a 
through  which  th«  h«avenJy  bodies 
MOtary   attraction      OrllBth   Plaix" 
You  doti  V  ae«  the  heavenly  bodies 
you  tt*  an  Imitation  ct  the  vaulted 
•lmulattn«  stars  ar>d  planeU  in  stee 

The  set-up  Is  simple,  a  building 
tory  s  here;    inside  a  $300  000  pre* 
E«tM  fliTn  o.'  Jena    Austria.     The 
metal  or  linen,  to  form   a   screen 
bowi      The  projector  looks  like  big 
tbe  Forthem  HenUsphere  and  the  ' 


:cz0« 

would    be   as  thr.Ued   and 

i^ng  tourteU      There  are  only 

proved  themsfctves  endur- 


jole  or  m  part  as  memorials. 

Planetarium    In   Chict^o    the 

the  GrlfBth  P1anet<irlurr   m 

^m    m    New    York    was    built 

man  for  whom  It  Is  named. 


another  Is  being  built  in 
Japan. 

for  reserved   wats  at  eve- 
fee  at   all  pl&netarlum^   n 
free.     The  Chicago  ptaLOc- 
Jalted  States; .  had  drawu  an 


Dtrriai.  cxswr 


article 


sma 


Plai>ei  artum 


by  Director  Jnmes  Stokley 

wbuld  build  a  planetarium  and 

it  running  without  admission 

cared  to  be  generous  In  men:i- 

lU  observatory   with  telescopes 

could  be  viewed  as  a  supple- 

-srtum   has  this   extra   feature. 

liemseives  In  the  plarvetarium; 

ty  stxxided  with  points  of  light 

and  location 

with  a  dotne  like  Naval  Obaerva- 

r  manufactured  only  by  the 

-n  Interior  Is  lined  with  thin 

(haped   like   the   sky's    inverted 
iumbbells  with  one  sphere  for 
oUier  for  the  Southern.        , 


jjro|ector 
do  ne'i 


BHIira    THBCrUGH 


Tiere 


IiMlde  theae  upheres  are   1.000-wa 
pin-point    openings    In    ttaBue-p«p^ 
inverted   screen   th««e   rays  produce 
in  different  locations. 

A  lecture  describes  the  show 
are  dimmed  gradually  to  imitate 

Time  can  be  tximed  back  to  pic 
in   history 

"Each  December  since  we  opene^ 
back  lo  fl  B   C    and  shown  the  conj^i 
which,   according   to   Kepler's 
Bethlehem,*   reports  Director 
azid    1930    we    added    a    special 
effects,  to  give  It   something  of  an 
appeal.     The   public    response   was 

MovemenU   of    «atellite*   are 
minutes 

Lectures  and  planetary  combinations 
ax>wda      New  York  s  planetarium 
Its  first  year's  operation 

Wa&lTington.  with  a  metropolita- 1 
transient  ptipulation.  and  Baltimoi  e 
support  a  planetarium  with  succesi,' 


nn  poorra 

It  UghU  which  shine  through 

thin    copperplates.     On     the 

stars  of   different   magnKudea 


suggest 
Stok)  ey 


fcr 


(News  I^m] 
"PLAXSTaaiUM    AaKis   as    Bkun* 

jKrrEBSON  Pboposxd 
"Hepreaentatlve  Auvzd  N  PBiLLTpk 

7«Btertlay  Introduoad  bills  caillnc  ' 

to  build  a  planetmnum  in  W 

Jefferson 

-Th*  bUte  dlraet  that  the  Secfvta  7 

nlM:t   the  alte  for   Um  structure 

ptanetaiium 

"Pimjjr*   propoaed  that   935.000 
of  th*  buiVdlnc  " 


Bon  AxrtMO  N  Pmuiv*.  Jr. 

RisrwTBB  8n :  Havlnc  noticed 
concerning  ywir  propoaal  to  aract 
a  memorial  to  Thomas  Jaffanon 
In  evcTTthiQC  aatronomical.  I  am 
that  I  conalder  your  bill  a  very 

Having  visited  the  Haydcn 
noting  the  intense  interest  of  the 
aura  that  a  msfnorlal  such  as  you 
tlfvil   to  look  upon,  but  also  sei 
wonderful  attraction  to  vlaiton  to 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  bUl 
L    X  bftvw  taken  the 


Senate   Dtatrlct   Committee, 
there. 


read  and  sign  thl«  Iftt.  r  »«  nr.   mc'.or'^pmpr.t  of  your  worthy  bill, 
hopir.fi  that  It  m.iv  h.-!p  '>■  ^[^■♦hI  It,-  p.iwakrn 
With  best  wishes,  I  rrmiMr  ^merely  >'' urs,  0,,^^,, 

Edward  W    StHckhouf'*'    C  biuhe  A    OHtrnjer.s    Fmma  Buclciey, 
Hubert     V     lt<v      .•\i';-.'..r    J     W:Nmv,    WiUiam    W     Mller, 
ExiK^Tie  E    S'mup    Ht'nt7  M'K-Upr    Er1w:\rd  Wagmnn.  Sid- 
ney   Harris      HMb^r'     L     Cr-x-^^r     Correllus    A     Sweeney. 
Flpddie  H    Htil    William  C    Von   Nessen.  Hyman  CkjpUn, 
Florentine  Calabi.i    Nnrmar.  L    Pipott.  James  J,  Dc  Witt. 
ThomM  N    Rc-«i^    Edwnnrl  J    B-a.-^h    V    E    Blackwell,  R.  B. 
Tvl'-r    Alfred  D    T'"i:.'.!=    Uly^.'^'s  Markall.  Emer  E    Latnb. 
Rnb.rt    R     Ambrt.-ih     Clamiice    W     Dnhl,    Barney    Barr, 
Edward   A    Ij^riRlev    O'-o    E    Stimmond.  J    Samuel  Jones. 
William   B    rulbert    Naziireno   Dl   Benedetto,   Charles  W 
Dowde'n    W:;i',.'\m    A    M'lrphv    T/)llis  G    Decker,   Edward 
J    Planaj^n    Au.st.:.  C    Platz    W    Frtinns  Holmes.  Gilbert 
Ooodel!      Lorv.s     A      Murrav      Sr       Mrs      Mary     Schantz. 
P     Culp    Dotterv     IDt.naJd    H     Well.?     John    P     HoUlhan. 
Edward    R     D>'v;ne     Herbert    R     Yoiuig.    Sylvan    Yuter, 
Aiber'     B      S<.  r.neidtT      J      W      MumbUhead,     Robert    A. 
Kane     Wfllter    O     Copp,    Wllmer    Schantz,    Donald    D. 
WagTtian 
P    S  —.All    the    above    partj^s^    slgnerl    this    letter    without    a   mo- 
ment's  hes;tation   and  stated   that   Vr.vy   thought   your   bill   an  ex- 
cellent Idea.     I  feel  sur-  ih-it  I  could  h;'.ve  Dbt.iined  thousands  of 
signatures    with    inore    time     but    I    wished    to    mail    this    to    you 
without   much  delay.  fetUii^  sure  Uiat   it  will  pratify  you  to  know 
the  senllmer.t  of  a  part  at  Uie  public  on  tiii^  question 

Very   sincerely.  E.  W.  Stackhocsx. 

JfNK   8,    1938. 
Mr.  E  W    Stackhovsi, 

461  Dtlafteld  Pltu^e  .VU'  ,  WaAhingtoi    D    C. 
Ut  Dkaa  Ma    6t.\<  K.HotsE     Tliank  y  u  very  much  for  your  letter 
of  June  2  signed  by  u  sulj.-t<tntia;  numix-r  of  representative  citizens 
of  the   city   of   Wa.'=.hmt;ton    .n   support   of   my   recently   introduced 
planetarium  bill  honoring  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

This    especial    and    cn'.hu.'Ucistic    evidence    of    support    is    Indeed 

encouraging   and   you    .f.i:   be  a.'sure.'.    it   Is  very   much  appreciated. 

When   you  are   on   'he   Hill    I   would   be  delighted   to  see   you  on 

the  subject      My   roonr.  number   is    105   Old   House   OfHce   Building. 

Sincerely   yours.  Anraio  N    Phiixips,   Jr. 


are  musical  effects,  lights 
t4ghtfall:    it  s  a  swell  show 
ure  the  heavens  at  any  point 


we  have   set   the    Instrument 

ictlon  of  three  bright  planets 

ion.   was   the   original   star    of 

of   PhUadelphU        In    1935 

of    mu&ic    and    lltchtning 

emotional  as  well  a^i  SLienu,&c 

extremely    gra.lfying." 

speeded    up    from   eons   to 


pre  jram 


shewn 


sre  changed  to  draw  re'^x-a* 
iold  001,136  paid   admutsions   m 

population  of  621  000  a  largo 
close  by  could  undoubtedly 
wrote  Mr.  Stokley. 


Hna — ta.SOO.OOO    Memouai.    to 

In  Hou&k  Bil.1^ 
Jr..  Democrat,  at  Connecticut. 
an  appropriation  of  $2  SCO  000 
>n  aa  a  memorial   to  Thomas 


ashing  [ton  aa 


of  the  Navy  be  empowered  to 
and  to   erect   and   operate   the 


annually  be   prorlded   for  the 
.  D.  C.  June  2,  19it. 


WiumraroN, 


tie 


ind 


,  nfwepaper  clipping  herewith 
planetarium  In  Waahing'on  as 
being  intensively   interested 
thu  means  to  let  you  kitow 
id*hle  one. 

in  New  York  City  and 

'^public  vlsiung  the  same,  I  feel 
I^ropoae  would  be  not  only  beau- 
utilitarian   purpose   and   a 
the  Nation  a  Capttal 
.11  be  favorably  acted  upon  and 
Iberty  to  have  my  mAny  Criends 


coiunenc 
Planetarium 


A  bill  (H  R.  10800  I  to  authorize  ti.e  erectl<  n  and  maintenance  of 
a  planetarium  as  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  there  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
ta.500.000  for  the  purchaw  of  land  and  the  buildlnsj  and  equipping 
of  a  planetarium  Uj  be  u)cated  m  Wasjumstton,  D.  C,  as  a 
memorial   to   Thomas   JetTf-rscn 

Ssc  2  There  is  uuthoriz-ed  t<^  be  apiiropnated  annually  $35,000 
lor  the  administrative  expenses  ai  d  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
planetarium 

tiEC  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Nnvv  i.s  authorized  and  directed  to 
select  a  site,  erect   the   pinaetariuni.  and  operate  and  maintain  It. 


A  bin  (H  R  10799 >  m-tkir.Er  appropriation.^  for  a  planetarium  as  a 
ni»':iu,riai  to  Thi-)nia.'?  Jefferson 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  there  u;  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  la  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  tlu'  Navy  to  acquire  lund  construct  a  planetarium,  and 
equip  the  planet-uiun.  a->  authorized  ui.der  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  authunze  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  planetarium  aa 
a  memorial  to  Tliomai.  Jefferson,     the  sum  of  »2.jOO,000 

Sec  2  There  Is  henby  apprcpnated.  out  ut  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  act  ctherwi.se  apprt  pnated.  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  operate  aiiJ  man. tain  the  planetarium  authorized  under 
such  act  Uie  sum  of  t3^  (X'C  Such  sum  shall  be  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1    1938 


Hon.  William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


;  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OK    PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEN'TATrV'ES 

Wednesday     April    20.    1938 

On    the    life,    character     and    public    service    of    Hon,    WnxiAM    F. 
Connery    Jr     lau>  .1  R«^prr.sentative  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  DUNN  Mr  Syn-aker,  on  June  15  of  last  year  our 
hearts  were  saddened  by  the  unexpected  passing  of  our 
beloved  colleague  Hon.  William  P.  Coitniry.  Jr..  of  the 
Seventh  Congre.ssional  District   of  Massac hu.setts. 

It  IS  not  possible  for  me  to  express  my  admiration  for 
my   personal   friend  Biily   as  he   was  aflectionately   called 
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by  his  eoneagnes.  He  was  alwa3rs  in  the  front  line  when 
duty  beckoned.  On  August  23.  1917,  Billy  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Army  for  active  service  in  the  World  War. 
For  19  months  he  was  In  Prance  and  participated  in  all  major 
operations,  engagements,  and  battles  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  First  Regiment,  Infantry,  of  the  Twenty-sixth — 
Yankee — Division.  Because  of  meritorius  service  he  was 
promoted  from  the  rank  of  pri\'ate  to  regimental  color  ser- 
geant on  September  25,  1918.  On  April  28,  1919,  he  was 
honorably  discharged  from  military  service. 

Congressman  Connxry  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-eighth 
Congress  on  March  4,  1923.  and  served  continuously  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  until  the  time  of  his  demise.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  serve  for  a  period  of  5  years  with  my  esteemed 
friend  as  a  member  of  the  Labor  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  the  chairman.  He  was  a  humanitarian,  and  through 
his  untiring  efforts  many  bills  to  benefit  the  laboring  people 
and  the  downtrodden  were  enacted  into  law. 

The  death  of  Congressman  Connery  means  that  our 
country  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  champions  of  the  labor- 
ing people  We  shall  miss  Congressman  Connery  more  than 
we  can  say  but  his  sterling  character  and  noble  traits  will 
always  be  treasured  by  those  who  knew  him. 


When  the  Present  Administration  Took  Over  the 
Reins  of  Government  During  the  Peak  of  the 
Depression,  I  Concluded  That  Cooperation  Should 
Transcend  Party  Partisanship  in  the  Enactment 
of  Humanitarian  and  Constructive  Legislation, 
and,  as  the  Record  Will  Show,  I  Have  Voted  and 
Acted  Accordingly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  13,  1938 

Mr.  WELCH,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House,  the  country,  and 
my  district  know  that  since  my  services  here  I  have  always 
supported  humanitarian  and  constructive  legislation  which 
was  for  the  good  of  the  common  man.  In  keeping  with  that 
practice,  when  House  Joint  Resolution  596  was  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  voted  in  favor  of  it  because 
this  resolution  appropriated  funds  for  work  relief  and  other- 
wise to  increase  employment  by  providing  loans  and  grants 
for  public-works  projects. 

I  believed  the  money  provided  by  this  resolution  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  security  and  well-being  of  millions 
of  unemployed  men  and  women  throughout  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States  who  are  in  great  distress. 
The  most  reliable  estimates  indicate  there  are  about  13,000,- 

000  unemployed  In  the  Nation,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  be  not  permitted  to  suffer  by  reason  of  conditions 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  This  relief  is  particularly 
necessary  for  the  State  of  California  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  carefully  estimated  that  between  10,000  and 
11,000  unemployed — most  of  whom  are  in  need  of  immediate 
assistance — are  coining  into  the  State  of  California  monthly. 

The  unemploj-ment  situation  in  the  State  of  California, 
particularly  In  San  Francisco,  w&s  always  before  me  when 

1  led  the  fight  to  resume  ship  construction  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  which  within  a  short  time  will  give  employment  to 
thousands  of  people  In  an  industry  which  ceased  with  the 
close  of  the  World  War.  I  also  led  the  fight,  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  part,  for  the  return  of  fast  ships  to  the 
Intercoastal  trade.  This  will  not  only  be  a  boon  to  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  but  will  reemploy  those  who  lost  their 
work  through  the  withdrawal  of  fast  intercoastal  ships  from 
this  trade. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  present  administration  took  over 
the  reins  of  government  during  the  peak  of  the  depression. 
I  concluded  that  cooperation  with  the  President  and  the 
administration  should  transcend  party  partisanship  and 
that  Mr.  RcK^sevelt  should  be  given  every  assistance  possible 
in  order  that  the  countrj-  might  emerge  from  the  greatest 
depression  in  its  history.  In  keeping  with  that  conviction, 
I  have  conststentb'  supported  the  administration  in  prac- 
tically every  major  issue,  and  ^^itViout  a  single  exceptjon 
I  have  voted  for  every  relief  measure.  My  conscience  would 
not  p>ermit  me  to  refuse  help  to  the  millions  of  our  needy  and 
unemployed. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
I  took  a  leading  part  in  the  good  fight  for  wage  and  hour 
lepislation.  The  bill  recently  passed  by  Congress  will  bring 
comfort  to  tens  of  thousands  of  unfortunate  people  who  are 
working  for  $5  and  $6  a  week  and  9  and  10  hours  a  day.  In 
many  cases,  women  sire  working  for  as  low  as  $3  per  week  and 
and  as  long  as  60  hours  a  week.  This  law  will  help  to  Uft  the 
burden  from  the  backs  of  the  30,000,000  wage  earners  re- 
ferred to  by  President  Roosevelt  as  ill-paid,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed, 
and  ill-housed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  gladly  cooperated  with  the  President 
in  this  great  humanitarian  work  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
it  is  regrettable  to  think  that  in  many  instances  work  relief  is 
placed  in  partisan  hands — in  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
building  up  a  political  machine  to  control  the  votes  of  those 
who  unfortunately  are  employed  on  relief  work.  While  the 
press  has  carried  stories  of  such  a  situation  In  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  claimed  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  prevent  this  vicious  practice,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it 
is  still  going  on.  In  my  congressional  district,  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  the  Democratic  county  com- 
mittee is,  in  part,  the  clearing  agency  for  relief  workers  and 
so-called  part  time  Government  employees.  This  is  un- 
thinkable. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  have  cooperated  with  the 
President  and  the  administration  to  give  this  relief  to  a 
greater  degree  than  90  percent  of  the  Democratic  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Democratic  organization  in  my  district  in 
San  Francisco  has  endorsed  a  candidate  to  oppose  me  in  a 
further  attempt  to  build  up  and  perpetuate  a  political  ma- 
chine consisting  largely  of  their  own  relatives  and  job  holders. 
Such  practices  should  not  only  be  denounced  but  steps  should 
be  taken  immediately  to  stop  the  distribution  of  relief  work 
for  political  gain. 

There  are  thousands  of  voters  in  my  district  with  whom 
I  have  had  personal  contacts  and  at  no  time  during  my  long 
public  service  have  I  ever  asked  any  man  or  woman  who 
came  to  me  for  whatever  assistance  I  could  be  to  them,  with 
which  party  they  were  affiliated.  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
representation  of  these  people  In  Congress  transcend  any 
political  motive,  as  I  have  always  felt  I  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent all  of  the  citizens  of  my  district. 

The  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  California  is  made  up 
of  highly  intelligent  men  and  women,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  have  continued  to  vote  for  me  for  many  years,  and 
they  know  that  I  have  never  betrayed  their  confidence;  they 
know  that  I  have  supported  their  ideals  in  government. 
These  good  men  and  women  cannot  be  induced  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  blindly  vote  for  a  party  "label."  They  arc  people 
of  intelligence  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  use  their  own 
judgment. 

The  splendid  people  of  my  district  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  need  relief  are  entitled  to  this  as  a  matter  of  Jus- 
tice. The  people  of  the  district  should  know  that  the  money 
was  not  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  any  political  machine, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  human  suffering.  I 
have  always  raised  my  voice  and  given  my  vote  for  such 
appropriations. 

Petty  politiclaivs  who  attempt  to  dictate  to  relief  workers 
as  to  whom  they  should  vote  for  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  this  money  is  not  theirs  for  political  purposes,  but  dedi- 
cated to  humanity.    Conditions  have  forced  them  to  accept 
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tbeise  posttioos  »nd  they  need  net  barter  their  political  souls 
for  a  meas  of  pottjwre.  Every-  horiest  thuiiang  person,  regard- 
less of  politicmi  affiliations,  wiJ.  I  am  sure,  resent  trie 
atttimpC  to  play  poliucs  with  ha  nan  misery.  j 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner 

SingaMc 


—the  Need  to  Make  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  EMANU 

OF    NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  Junk 


EL  CELLBR 

YORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 


din  Dg 


Idle 
Barrier 


vto 


aanKwrle 


ncKl 
oil 


Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speak'7 
but  few  of  us  can  successful!] 
as  our  cAclai  nw&ns  of  express  ng 
Spanftled  Banner  is  beyond  the 
shix)tlng  from  a  low  B-flat  to 
This  Is  several  tones  more  that 
boast. 

T>cxtay  the  habit  of  croup 
aauclly.    In  almost  erery  towt 
are  orgamxatlons  which  have 
vhoae  proirrams  as  a  generaJ 
Int  of  The  Star-SpanekHl 
(SAlsaUons  consist  of  trained 

So  what  happens?    Those 
like  to  show  their  patriotism 
that  flnt  batch  of  hi«h  notes. 
they  drop  oat,  or  at  least  reaor 
been  able  to  carry  through, 
the  words  anyway.     So  right  Ir 
the  votume  of  sound  decreases, 
B<>«otiatars  of  the  high  notes 
splcious  way.    This  einbarraa4es 
drop  out.  too. 

Although  it  has  been  pretty 
this  sitaatloo  was  badly  in 
the  same  old  story  for  years 
to)  provide  a  remedy  for  fear 
eauae  a  kiC  of  dwspnsinn     Ifot 
pianist,  and  composer.     Armed 
other  than  bfrs.  Wilham  A. 
d<ent  (eneral  of  the  Daughters 
who  wrote  Mr.  Lopes  that 
written  in  a  leas  difficult  voice 
kut  January  announced  that 
grand  oM  song.    Soon  after 
this  plan  bad  been  carried  aa 
ready. 

Lopes  has  icarTmaged  the 
He  baa  nakde  it  **slniable."  tha ; 
atnglng  range.    He 
wvertbelesB  be  has  iw 
▲  aooc  wboae  compasi  extend: 
the  a^era0e  untnUned  voice. 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
ke  a  real  people's  song.    It 
anthem,  but  legislating  the 
slbUttv^-cannot  give   the  ran|c 
property. 

Admittedly,  the  muiic  of  Th< 
nxw  music.    Tlien  why  not 
more  aereaely  and  with  a  mote 
only  that  was  all  Lopea  has 
has  merely  lowered  the  scale  t^ 
tt  threatened  to  pinch  the 


13.  1923  1 

all  of  us  love  our  coontry. 
sing  the  song  we  adopted 
our  love.  Pot  The  Star- 
reach  of  the  average  voice. 

ligh  P,  a  range  of  12  notes, 
most  untrained  singers  can 


is  common  m  every  cotn- 

in  the  United  States  there 

veekly  or  monthly  meetlnRs 

are  ciosed  by  mass  sing- 

Very  few  of  these  or- 

toices. 

love  to  sing,  and  would  also 
along  until  they  reach 
There  their  voices  crack  and 
to  humming.    Never  having 
f  have  forgotten  the  rest  of 
the  middle  of  the  first  verse 
which  leaves  the  successful 
carrying  on  In  a  most  con- 
some  of   them   and  they 


voice,  never  coine  abo^'"  an  E  flat  anci  takiner  the  pesky 
fortissimo  hieh  F  at  the  =tii:  t  of  ^he  thiitieth  bar  down  from 
its  high  pe«  by  niak;ng  it  a  D  natural. 

Although  fe^  pfH-plf>  r'^alizc   it — 

Said  Lopf'Z — 
the  hu;;-.  F  ir.  ttic  sercv.:eeT:V.\.  e.^h'.eenxh.  and  thirtie^-h  bsrs  r»f 
Ttv.'  Star  Spar;gk-d  Banner  are  noi  ihe  only  tiiffi  -lUt  ?[x3ts  m  the 
anth'-m.  The  average  singer's  trouble  re«ily  aiai'is  ai  tiie  aixieenih 
\re.T  n-.erv  The  la;:  syllable  of  "streaiririej"  finislies  on  a  low  B 
fta-  T--.e  v.e\:  i.i.!.p  which  i'  a  hlfh  D,  neo<'9.=ttatPs  a  sKlp  ol  a 
tenth,  which  i~  two  nor  ■<  morv  *.nan    in  ociavr 

These  additu:ria;  iy.Tj  ::i 
vr  icr  tc  hii.u^lt  S- .  I  .< 
vh' r.  s't"Tr.p".r.'.!  'hr  ■,  <■ 
tlfch  D  Ynu  .idd  irs-.ilt  ' 
tit  to  contiTu;?  this  up» 
The  voiCf  tUa.:.  ot'vaiin  n^tLi 


generally  ackncTwledged  that 
of  r^nedying.  it  has  been 
end.  Everybody  was  afraid 
that  when  it  came  it  would 
so  Vincent  Lopez,  conductor, 
with  an  invitation  from  none 

pecker,  recently  retired  presi- 
of  the  American  Revohition. 
;  national  anthem  should  be 
range."  the  orchestra  leader 
he  was  going  to  repair  the 

(jame  the  announcement  that 
and  the  revised  version  was 

niusic  of  the  national  anthem. 

k,  brought  It  within  gmeral 

removed  the  few  high-pitched 

materially  affected  the  aria. 

beyond  the  natural  range  of 

does  the  present  version  of 

has  been  and  ne^CT  can 

be  legislated  into  a  national 

cannot  make  it  a  pos- 

and   fUe   voices   to  sing    it 


Dfrer 


imi  nssible 


eiaMe 


Star  Spangled  Banner  is  stir- 

everybody  to  sail  into  It 

relaxed  larynx?    That  and 

done,  maintained  Lopez.     He 

one  or  more  notes  wherever 

top  tones  of  the  human 


avtTage 


:i.urh  rco  difficult  for  the  averse 
-    V   ry  apt   to  be  thrcwn  off  pitch 


'j-'i 


3lK£;  from  low  B-flat  to 


ni';rv  *  ht  n  \<-n  ask  the  avfragr  vocal- 
,  chr..b  a:i(  -her  two  tents  to  hicrh  P. 
by  U..S  .;.;;.t)  i-.vhich  extends  upward 
Trcrr.  *hf  end  -T  the  sixteeivh  bax  to  the  end  of  thf^  ievcnleenth, 
with  Uie  h!ehe<f  n<^*e5  rpp*>ated  in  the  f:t:htrrnthl  cnnnct  be 
overemp!  a-;?,ed  .^-.  the  m4ilri  factor  :n  thf  averai^e  gingers  «vold- 
i^rtce  of  ovir   nation  il   antbem. 

A  sonit-what  similar  situation  exi.<.t8  in  the  fwenty-ninth  and 
th'.rtlfh  hu.'«.  whrro  the  voice  again  has  to  a.-ceud  to  a  high  F, 
hithojeh  th.?  tirw  the  ssnfrer  is  spared  'ht^  -^klp 

Now.  herf  s  what  w?'vp  dene  about  it:  Fir^t  of  all.  we  haw  taken 
p.\::'.-  tf  .il'fv  •*>■  anth«'m  a.-^  lutle  a.';  poesible  in  order  to  preserve 
i:«  .Tie;na!  line  of  n.'-'Xiy  W--  marte  ^-niy  <hc  mo^t  noce'i^ary 
(1  r.i.L-f>  We  have  redTir^d  hT  rwn  notes  the  ?l'.:p  to  h.ch  D.  which 
((uus  after  'he  wcxci  ■  !-tri  aniiii*:  ::;  the  sixteenth  bar.  Then.  In 
'.he  >-';zhte«r.th  bar  in  which  the  lyrlr^  are  "and  the  rorket.=;'  red 
({lare  the  bombs  •  *  '.'we  d  n't  t?o  any  higher  than  D.  two 
"x-nes  lower  than  the  hi^h  F  in  the  original  version.  What  is  mare, 
:i'.ch  F  no  loncrer  rel£rn=  .i'<  the  hiphe't  r.nte  m  the  entire  com- 
position It  is  supplanted  by  E-flat  m  the  nmeteentb  and  twen- 
tieth bars  of  our  vfr^-on  OripnaUy  tliC  difference  of  one  tone 
fire^Vi'X  matter,  b\:t  whrn  y^u  .ire  spcaimg  cf  the  upper  register 
Tolce,  one  tone  mean.s  a  great  cieal. 

A  rinular  change  has  been  made  m  the  twrnty-ninth  tar,  up 
to  and  including  two  beats  of  the  thirtieth,  in  which  the  IjtIcs 
read  "Land  r f  '■he  fr^e  *  •  '"  In  'hi.=;  phrase  we  likewise  have 
icwered  'he  squeaky  F  to  the  le.=s  difficult  D. 

3.  cau.se  rr.ly  a  f  ".v  can  sine  'he  anthem  correctly  and 
without  embaj--as*:menr,  it  is  niptdiy  approaching  total  ex- 
tinction as  a  community  song.  From  time  to  time  this  has 
2iven  rise  to  movem.ents  urging  that  the  anthem  be  discarded 
and  a  new  one  take  its  place.  Get  more  people  to  sing  the 
anthem  ar.d  such  danger  will  vanish. 

Of  course,  only  thf  words  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner 
wprp  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key.  Ttie  tune  had  its  origin 
in  fhe  eighteenth  century  Erigland  a.s  a  pusty  club  song  of 
London's  Anacreontic  Society  It  was  written  by  John  Staf- 
ford Smith,  an  Ensii^h  organist,  who  wrote  the  tune  as  "the 
Anacreon  In  Heaven." 

According  to  Sigmund  Spaeth,  widely  known  music  au- 
thority and  "tune  detective  "  even  if  Sm.ith  did  write  it.  it 
wtus  old  French  cripinally.  The  Anacreontic  Society  was  a 
jovial  body  of  mu.siciaii.s  who^e  patron  saint  was  the  Greek 
poet  Anacn^on,  who  wrote  mostly  of  wme,  women,  and  song, 
and  who  choked  to  death  on  a  grape  seed  at  the  age  of  85. 

After  this  group  sang  this  song  for  a  while,  the  tune  got 
over  to  America  and  eventually  became  so  well  known  it  was 
set  to  no  less  than  21  different  texts,  some  cf  which  were 
hartUy  fH  for  Aunt  Sarah's  ears.  In  fact,  Robert  Treat  Paine 
used  the  melody  for  a  caxnpaif^n  .=ong  for  John  Adams.  Adams 
and  LitKrty,  and  a  few  ytars  later  it  became  Jefferson  and 
Liberty.  A  ne^  set  cf  words,  Thr^  Battle  of  the  "Wabash, 
appeared  in  181 L  to  add  to  the  fame  of  William  Henry 
Harrison . 

It  has  never  been  prov^^d  that  FYancls  Scott.  Key  had  any 
rune  in  mind  when  h:  %Tote  the  words  of  The  Star -Spangled 
Banner  dujring  ^he  b<fmbardmcnt  cf  Fort  McHenry  at  Balti- 
more on  September  n,  1814.  The  story  of  how  Key's  words 
came  to  bf  f;et  to  masic  still  l^  a  niystery.  but  it  was  probably 
through  the  use  of  the  song  Paine  ctnplcyed  that  a  generation 
later  one  Ferdinand  Durang  fourKl  the  air.  did  the  necessary 
squeezing  and  fltt_.ug.  aiid  muaduced  the  bong  to  soldiers  at 
Baltimore. 
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As  Lopez  points  out.  the  keeping  of  the  anthem's  melody 
intact  should  be  of  far  less  concern  than  the  possibility  that 
some  movement  might  sway  public  sentiment  sufBciently  to 
effect  the  abandonment  of  words  that  tell  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  fluttering  triumphantly. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
our  national  anthem  because  the  theme  glorifies  the  defense 
of  our  country.  It  should  always  be  retained.  For  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  fail  to  keep  that  faith  we  owe  to  those 
valiant  defenders  of  Port  McHenry.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
American  people  will  net  stand  for  the  scrapping  of  the  emo- 
tions Francis  Scott  Key  so  gloriously  expressed  under  strain 
of  a  battle  which  endangered  the  homes  and  firesides  of  our 
free  people. 

People  should  be  encouraged  to  sing  the  anthem  with  a  new 
enthusia.sm  and  vigor,  sing  lustily  and  loudly  with  smiling  and 
unworried  expressions,  and  even  learn  the  words.  This  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  changes  that  Lopez  suggests. 

Lopez  demonstrated  how  serious  he  was  about  his  drive  to 
widen  the  popular  appeal  of  the  anthem  when  he  took  out 
copyright  No.  162,305  for  his  revised  version. 

He  made  history,  too.  Under  the  United  States  copyright 
laws,  a  new  arrangement  of  an  old  work  may  be  protected, 
and  accordingly,  the  copyright  ofiBce  granted  Lopez  the  first 
copyright  on  a  "more  singable"  version  of  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner.  Lopez  at  that  time  made  it  plain  that  he  had  not 
cop3Tighted  the  music  in  order  to  collect  royalties  every  time 
anyone  sings  the  song  as  he  arranged  the  music,  but  to  stand- 
ardize and  give  authority  to  his  movement.  Also  he  sought 
to  prevent  others  from  adopting  the  changes  he  is  advocating 
and  using  them  for  commercial  purposes. 

I  herewith  submit  a  letter  from  "Vincent  Lopez: 

New  York,  N.  Y  ,  June  2,  1938. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Celler:  As  a  representative  of  public 
opinion,  have  you  any  views  aa  to  how  to  make  potent  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  as  a  unifying  and  patriotic  force  In  our  national 
life?  Can  you  suggest  some  way  to  remedy  the  deplorable  neg- 
lect the  national  anthem  has  Buffered  In  recent  years? 

After  listening  to  many  groups  make  half-hearted  attempts  at 
mass  singing  of  the  anthem.  I  am  secure  in  my  belief  that  scaling 
down  the  difficult  high  notes  and  placing  the  grand  old  song 
within  reach  of  the  average  voice  will  encourage  more  people  to 
sing  its  thrilling  lyrics.  As  it  is  now  written,  it  has  a  range  of 
an  octave  and  a  fifth.  This  is  several  more  tones  than  most 
untrained  singers  can  boast. 

I  have  revised  it  so  aU  can  freely  Join  in  singing  It.  I  have 
lowered  the  scale  by  one  or  more  notes  wherever  it  threatened  to 
pinch  the  average  top  tones  of  the  human  voice,  never  going 
above  an  E-flat  and  taking  the  fortissimo  high  F  at  the  start  of 
the  thirtieth  bar  down  from  its  high  peg  by  making  it  a  D 
natural. 

As  I  wired  President  Roosevelt  recently,  I  have  not  set  the 
music  of  the  anthem  to  swlngtlme  or  syncopated  It  in  any  wa.y. 
The  basic  melodic  lines  of  the  song  are  preserved.  Not  a  single 
note  of  sjmcopation  has  been  injected  Into  it.  The  changes  are 
hardly  noticeable  after  the  song  Is  sung  a  few  times.  In  my 
humble  opinion  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  now  Is  singable,  not 
swin  gable. 

I  feel  that  my  years  of  training  in  the  field  of  music  qualifies 
me  to  offer  this  service  to  the  American  people.  Just  as  I  would 
expect  any  public-spirited  citizen  to  do  in  a  situation  where  his 
pectUiar  training  might  be  of  assistance. 

A  group  of  musicians  has  seen  fit  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  my  modifications  of  the  anthem  wasn't  straining  patriot- 
ism. However,  there  shotildn't  be  any  personal  issue  at  stake. 
This  is  too  grave  a  matter  to  allow  any  room  for  petty  bickering. 
Celebrated  members  of  the  mtisical  world  such  as  Lotte  Lehmann, 
Lawrence  "nbbett,  Lauritz  Melchoir,  Uly  Pons,  Jascha  Heifetz,  and 
Nino  Martini  have  publicly  sUted  that  the  national  anthem  is  too 
difficult  for  the  average  voice.  But  I  have  not  asked  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  sign  any  petition. 

For  I  strongly  believe  it  is  up  to  the  people  themselves  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  my  idea.  The  revised  version  has  been 
created  for  the  millions  with  untrained  voices,  not  for  the  much 
smaller  group  made  up  of  those  who  are  either  trained  singers  <x 
trained  instrumentalists. 

I  am  determined  to  continue  this  campaign  and  will  shortly  have 
the  revised  version  published  and  placed  on  sale.  I  shaU  offer  all 
the  proceeds  to  the  disabled  war  veterans'  Xvmd. 


In  the  meantime  I  shall  personally  value  your  opinions  favorable 
or   otherwise   and   regardless   of    whether   or   not    you   wish   to   be 
quoted  in  the  extensive  newspaper  notice  on  this  subject. 
Respectfully  votu-s, 

Vincent  Lopce. 


A  Bill  to  Increase  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  BARTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  13,  1938 

Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  antimonopoly  bill  should  be 
called  the  "antijob  bill"  or  the  "bill  for  increasing  unemploy- 
ment." It  is  not  an  honest  measure.  The  facts  which  it  pro- 
poses to  uncover  are  already  well  known  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
They  are  well  known  to  all  businessmen.  The  investigation 
is  purely  political  and  designed  to  influence  the  fall  campaign. 
Prominent  businessmen  will  be  dragged  before  a  drumhead 
court:  headlines  will  be  filled  with  well-known  names;  situa- 
tions and  practices  that  are  entirely  legal  and  fully  under- 
stood will  be  given  a  sinister  interpretation.  The  whole  pur- 
pose is  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  mistakes 
of  government  and  try  to  make  them  believe  that  business  is 
the  ol'  devil  responsible  for  the  depression  and  the  loss  of 
their  jobs. 

This  would  not  be  so  serious  if  it  affected  the  big  men 
of  business  alone.  Abuse  has  made  their  hides  tough.  But 
the  effect  will  be  to  caase  more  upheaval  and  uncertainty 
and  throw  more  people  out  of  work.  This  is  a  cruel  step 
for  the  New  Deal  to  take  in  a  time  when  suffering  Is  already 
so  great.  It  shows  the  desperation  of  the  New  Dealers. 
Faced  by  the  failure  cf  their  plans,  terrified  by  the  threat 
that  the  people  will  punish  them  at  the  polls,  they  call  for 
the  brass  knuckles  and  the  rubber  hose.  Business  Is  to  be 
made  the  goat  again. 

There  are  signs  that  the  show  will  not  go  so  well  this  time. 
The  customers  are  growing  tired.  Ballyhoo  is  fun  for 
a  while  but  you  cannot  eat  ballyhoo.  The  middle  classes  are 
ready  for  revolt.  The  little-business  man  wsuits  business. 
The  unemployed  want  jobs. 


$2,495^00  for  Kelly  Field  in  San  Antonio.  Will 
Make  Great  Advanced  Flying  School  Permanent 
How  It  Will  Be  Spent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEltAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  10,  1938 

KIliT — ADVANCED    rLTTNO   BCHOOL   OF   THE   AXKT 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Is  now  widely  known 
over  the  United  States,  this  session  of  Congress  appropriated 
$2,495,300  for  Kelly  Field,  Tex.  This  is  to  build  up  the  field 
permanently,  and  as  the  Advanced  Plying  School  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

I  have  all  of  the  complete  facts  and  figures  on  this,  and 
they  are  very  interesting.  Tlie  plans,  speclflcationa,  and 
descriptions  natiu"ally  are  very  voluminous. 
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1  place  this  In  the  Rmcomo 
Advanced  Flying  School  m 
Is  the  national  center  of  mi 
to«'>.  that  other  Members  of 
United  States  wUl  watch  with 
Pkld. 


P<Ace  Plan  Offered  for 
Proposes    Establishing 
Office  to  Adjudicate  Diffe 
Most  Have  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MAURY 


OK    TKHLAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Jine  9. 1938 
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ntACE-  roR  THE  SAK.1  OF  oTH  conmT 
Even  these  few  words  I  would  not  have  said  except  that 
the  proposal  shown  abovp.  originated  bv  large  groups  of  Cali- 
fornia labor,  has  been  taken  up  by  many  other  groups  over 

the  country  Al'hrueh  I  r<,!iiider  the  names  suggested  be- 
sides my  own  a.s  conciha'ors  as  excfll.  nt,  and  I  am  proud 
of  such  company,  I  tun  sure  all  of  us  have  no  personal  fish 
to  fry.  believing  the  idea  of  peace  is  the  important  thing. 

Let  U.S  havi>  peace  b^.t.wecn  the  A  F,  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
It  should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  every  single  element  In 
America. 


1 


because  Kelly  Field  is  the  only 

Amer  ca.  and  because  San  Antonio 

ilitjry  aviation.     I  am  hcp«'ful, 

Ccngress  and  people  over  the 

interest  the  progress  at  Kelly 
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.  I.  0.  and   A.  F.  L.: 

National    Labor    Peace 

rence.    Certainly,  We 
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What  the  i\  1.  0.  Has  Done  for  the  Man  Who 
Desires  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Monday.  June  13,  193S 


RADIO  ADDRESS  GIVEN  BY  HON    CloARE  E    HOFFMAN  ON 

JLNE  11    1938 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaier.  as  we  leave  Washington. 
I  can  think  of  one  big  job  that  I  las  not  t>een  done  Of  course 
It  cannot  be  done  by  Congress—  It  must  be  done  by  the  people. 

This  big  job  is  to  bring  pea:«  to  the  labor  movement  of 
America.  Indeed,  the  rift  of  tte  C.  L  O.  and  A.  P.  of  L.  does 
labor  no  good,  and  business  no  good.  And  eventuaJly  we 
of  America  must  have  peace. 

■AifK  AMD  rru:  «ll  wawt  psace  |  | 

Therefore  I  have  been  pleaded  to  note  that  many  of  the 
rank  and  file  are  demanding  his.  For  instance.  I  read  m 
Aawclated  Press  dated  June  9   which  is  as  follows: 

DtSPATTK    IS    APPKAJLANCl    \  S    ALL    A     P     HXMi-SPAPnW 

Hot-ypTN  June  9  — Oonv^ntlon  [lpleg»t«  to  the  annual  meeting 
Oi  tbe  Oil  Workers  Union  today  s>uglii  to  Icrmuiate  a  peace  piau 
for  labor  th*t  may  lead  to  unlun;  tlie  C.  I  O  and  the  American 
F>itf«rmtlon  ot  Labor. 

A  refloluuoii  druwn  by  Cailfom  a  delegates,  was  scbedulod  to  be 
submitted  to  the  convention  belcre  adjournment  tomorrcivr  after - 
E.'>on. 

As  the  clele|)p*t«*  went  about  U«lr  execuUve  session  tcciny  *!iry 
tad  befcre  them  tlw  stAtraitut  cf  John  W  Brophy.  a  d:rf<  t^r  rt 
thr  CIO  that  the  rank  and  file  members  of  the  vxo  un.'-r.s 
had  Joined  hands  poilticaliy  in  Ohio  to  try  to  defeat  aoverr.cr 
T'ttvcy  at  ihs  polls.  Brophy  claimed  Oo»erncr  Martin  of  Orcgcn 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  tl!e  two  rival  labor  groups 

E     D    D&nlal    and    J     C     Ooult  fr    of    the    Cailfornia    deU-gatlcn. 
V  hich  Is  weklDg  to  obtain  th«  i  est  annval  convention  for  Long 
lU-acU.  Ksld  they   planned  to  offe'  a  r«80lutlon  outlining  a   pcice 
plan. 
ijk.  rouxm.  wAAJoa.  THouAa  or  titam,  vooama.  mavbucx.  nortov. 

STCCLMAN    BrOG13TT3>     AS    BOAtO 

Th»  resohrtlon  proposes  the  et  tabllshment  of  a  national  labcr 
ptara  oOos  In  Washinfton  with  the  objective  of  adJudtcsitinK  all 
dlffveikoea  between  the  two  rival  labor  organlaations.  The  seven 
dixwcum  ai^gtated  for  the  office  arc  aenators  Robert  M.  La  Pul- 
lorte  Robert  F  Wagner,  and  Drier  Thomas,  and  RepresemlaUved 
tl  Jerry  Voorhla,  Maury  Mavei  ick,  and  Mary  T  Nortcn  and 
Jnim  a  arealmsn.  Departaient  a    liabor  cooclllator. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  not  sticllng  my  nose  In  the  affairs  of 
labor,  but  I  want  tt  known  t^«t  If  there  Is  anythtnf  at  all 
that  I  can  do  to  assist  in  bniging  peace  that  I  win  do  it. 
I  am  willing  to  meet  anywher\  as  often  as  required,  and  as 
long  as  necessary,  wholly  at  my  own  expense  I  say  this 
because  one  cf  the  most  impcrtant  jobs  that  must  be  done 
la  America  is  to  brmg  peace  tc  the  labor  movement. 


Mr  WOODRUFF  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  m? 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  insert  herein  copy  of  address  de- 
livered by  Hon  Clape  E  Hoffman  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Michigan,  over  th^^  Columbia  network  from 
Wa.shingion,  D.  C.  over  station  WJSV,  Saturday  evening, 
June  11.  1938: 

The  life  of  the  CIO  ha.s  been  brief,  but  Its  activities,  wlde- 
'=pread.  have  e.fTccted  the  welfare  of  so  many  men  who  desired  to 
work,  and  the  commu:iUlc&  Ir.  which  they  re-sldcd  that  It  will  be 
profitable  to  coiL-^Uler  withrut  prejudice  what  It  is,  how  It  acts. 
and  wnat  it  has  done  for  the  man  who  m:ist  wnrk  In  an  Industrial 
plant  to  enrn  a  livelihood   for  hi.-nseir  and  his  family, 

For  morf^  than  50  years,  37  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
Gompers,  ihr  Anieric-n  Pedera'ion  cf  l^bor  '.vus  ncnpartlsan.  re- 
fusod  abWl-rely  to  have  any  par":  ;n  po'ltical  carapalgns  and. 
while  It  fcuiTh*"  bi'tl"s  with  employ^'rs,  in  tl^:  end  e^tablLshed 
Itself  and  wns  r'  ■  !i:";"''Cl  -<.•  '.':'\^-  ?ane,  reasonable,  responsible 
representarr.e  :  f  ',.); ;,.!:... -U  .^.b-r 

It  broUk:h'  nhout  higher  wag'^s,  shorter  iL^ur":,  improved  work- 
ing rorditirn"  and  aided  in  Inrreasir,.;  p^^r  caplia  production  in 
many  industries 

WH.«T   IT   IS 

In  the  fa!',  cf  19.3.=i  pT-.-slfl-n*-  of  elfh'  intJ-rna*ional  unions, 
then  aaii.a;^;!  ■A'lti;  'he  Ari-ir.  .m  f\Lier.itiijn  o*  L.ibor,  formed 
an  orcanizati  m  wh.ch  they  were  pieacod  to  designate  <.s  the  Com- 
mittee for  IridUbtr.al  Orgar.izatUn.  'cmmonlv  known  as  the 
CIO.  which  a  Ijrmer  offiaal  of  tliv.  Ui.iicd  Mine  Workers  of 
Ameilca   haa  s.\ld   mear.s   •■C^:mn;uu;st    In  tc;  national   Orders." 

Jo. Ml  L,  L»:wis  wai  named  rhalrman.  Job:;  Brophy.  known  a« 
a  Crmmunl'Jt.  whom  Lew:.-;  had  denruri-ed  a.;  a  "fakir,  repudiated 
leader.  traiti-T  to  the  unions,  '  was  named  director  to  supervise  the 
work  of  administration,  althoxigh  Lcw..s"  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  had  named  him  as  ore  of  the  leaders  of  an  or'^anlzation 
which  had  been  "doln^  its  dirtiest  to  capture  the  United  Mine 
Worksrs  and  to  transform  this  splendid  ui.lon  into  a  Communist 
organization  " 

Not  satlsfled  wl*h  ••he  nonpartl.'-.nn  ron'tnirtiv?,  slow,  but  sure 
pro«rn»m  for  the  betterment  of  th^  man  who  mu-"  labor  In  order 
that  he  m.ay  live.  tlu«  Committee,  men  with  rad.'i]  views,  hold- 
ing membership  In  the  .f  F  of  L  boring  from  within,  attempted 
to  setw  control  of  that  union;  but  thwarted  in  that,  directed 
their  efTort.n  toward  dl.viipting  the  oreanirAtton  and  taking  over 
Its  member«h'p 

The  attack  w:i>  bit'er  intense  and  continuous,  and  resulted  In 
their  «u»pension  from  the  .\    F    of  L.  In  the  fall  of  1938 

Thl.'^  Committee,  self-appoin-txl.  never  elected  by  the  ranJc  and 
file  of  the  C  I  O  membership  has  had  supervision  over  the  conduct 
of  those  who  plnft>  December  19r?6  have  been  active  In  the  sit- 
down  and  oth.er  str:k,^ 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  members  are  honest,  aincere  men, 
who  conscientiously  believe  that  thrcugh  It  they  can  better  their 
ccnd.tioi.     a  prui  eworthv  desire. 


Unf>  rtu:..r -:■:•.■     ::•  uiv 
mo,^'   ,i-t;ve  :n  '.-^  a'T,i:'-'^ 
of  KU5sian  c<  ninv<n.-u; 
tho.'e   leaders  ar.d   'Vn:-: 
that  reference  :s  made 

The    foiegiv.!-^'    ;,.;    a    v*  ry    brief    but    accurate    description   of    the 
C.  1.  O  of  today 


if    'he   leaders   nf    the   orcanl7ation.   those 

'-!'!►■  the  meth'-^d-  and  preach  the  doctrines 

Wh''t;  I  -;,.'Hic  ot  the  C    I,  O,.  it  is  only  to 

;T.f'.i.(xl.s    iir.J   not  to  tr.e  average  member, 
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HOW  rr  ACTS 
Backed  by  the  millions  In  the  treasury  of  the  TJnlted  Mine  Work- 
ers,  the  cornmitt^e  began  an  Intensive  drive   to  persuade  oi   force 
all  industrial  workers  to  acknowledge  the  C.  I.  O  as  their  coUectlve- 
banfaining  agency. 

Using  promises  of  Increased  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better 
working  conditions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  coercion.  Intimidation, 
and  downright  violence,  on  the  other,  this  drive  was  so  successful 
that  CIO    now  claims  a  membership  of  upward  of  3,000,ODO. 

That  communism  was  brought  to  Michigan  by  the  CIO  we 
have  the  testimony  of  C.  I.  O's  warm  friend  and  steadfast  sup- 
porter. Governor  Murphy,  who  said: 

"Communists  deliberately  created  disorders  In  the  Lansing  labor 
holidav.  the  Consumers  Power  Co  strike,  and  In  some  phases  of  the 
sit -downs.  Thicy  not  only  sought  disorders  but  they  bought  blood- 
thcd  " 

Those  who  were  amazed  that  neither  the  Governor  of  the  State 
nor  the  President  took  active  steps  to  repel  the  C.  I.  O.  when  it 
ln\-aded  Michigan  and  took  poesession  of  Michigan's  factories  may 
well  recall  the  campaign  contributions  of  John  L.  Lewis'  United 
Mine  Workers  to  the  New  Deal,  and  aslL  what.  If  any.  Is  the  connec- 
tion between  these  political  contributions  and  the  noninterference 
by  State  and  National  administrations  with  the  C.  I.  O's  lawless 
activities. 

This  policy  of  noninterference  with  those  who  were  concededly 
guilty  of  coercion.  Intimidation.  Inciting  to  riot,  and  destruction 
of  property  was  definite  and  long  continued  In  Michigan. 

Inasmuch  as  Governor  Murphy  said,  while  these  strikes  were  In 
progress,  that  the  President — 

Is  watching  Michigan  every  hour  in  connection  with  the  strike 
Fltuation  He  often  calls  morning,  noon,  and  night  to  express  his 
interest  and  great  concern,  and  to  give  his  advice" — 
Is  It  unfair  to  reason  that  there  was  a  very  definite  connection 
between  the  political  contribution  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  this  policy 
of  noninterference  with  these  violators  of  the  law.  especially  when 
we  remember  that  at  about  that  time  Lewis  reminded  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  contribution  which  his  organization  had  made? 

The  sit-down  and  subsequent  strikes  were  without  reasonable 
Justification,  for  Governor  Murphy  said  that,  In  Detroit,  there 
was  "a  general  picture  of  high  wages,  good  conditions,  security, 
and  recognition  which  Is  one  of  the  t>est  In  the  country.  Wages 
here  are  the  highest  of  any  place  in  the  country  or  the  world." 
Tliere  was  no  general  complaint  by  the  employees  of  General 
Motors  as  to  wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions,  nor  any  desire 
that  they  he  admitted  to  membership  In  the  C.  I.  O. 

Someone  other  than  the  workers  themselves  decided  to  act  and 
subsequent  events  disclose  that  the  collection  of  dues,  the  levy- 
ing of  tribute  and  a  forced  membership  in  the  C.  I.  O.  were  the 
objects  of  these  nonresident  organizers. 

On  the  last  day  of  December  1936  reenforced  flying  squadrons 
from  Lewis'  United  Mine  Workers  Invaded  Michigan,  centering 
their  attack  on  the  plants  of  General  Motors  at  Flint. 

They  came  from  without  the  State.  They  came  In  force;  they 
came  armed  They  defied  the  police  of  the  city  of  Flint,  the 
sheriff  of  Genesee  County,  and  his  deputies. 

By  force,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  courts  of  the  State, 
these  armed  Invaders  drove  the  workers  In  those  factories  from 
their  places  of  employment;  took  and  held  possession  of  those 
factories  for  44  days. 

But,  unlike  the  kldnaj)er  who  flees  and  hides  while  demanding 
his  ransom,  they  brazenly  held  possession  oj)enly  and  by  force; 
called  to  their  aid  a  Governor  who  would  not  enforce  the  law 
and  who  demanded — and  succeeded  in  his  demand — that  General 
Motors  officials  remain  in  almost  constant  session  with  these  vio- 
lators of  the  law  until  their  demands  were  granted  and  the  ran- 
som. In  terms  of  agreement,  paid. 

In  many  places  throughout  the  land  the  same  procedure  was 
followed. 

The  power  of  the  C.  I.  O.  must  be  conceded. 

Without  rebuke,  it  assumed  to  use  the  name  of  the  President  in 
Its  organizing  campaigns.  Banners  of  Its  organizers  were  carried 
on  the  cars  of  the  Investigators  of  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee. It  claimed  that  foxir  Departments  of  the  Inderal  Govern- 
ment sanctioned  its  activities. 

THX  c.  I.  o. 
Without  moral  or  legal  right,  in  defiance  of  law  and  al?  principles 
of  ordinary  Justice  and  fair  play,  they  marched,  armed  and  breath- 
ing threats  of  violence,  from  one  city  to  another,  from  one  State  to 
another. 

By  force  and  violence  they  seized  and  held  possession  of  fac- 
tories; they  wilfully  and  wantonly  destroyed  materials  and  ma- 
chinery; they  assaulted  and  beat  peaceful  workers;  they  intimidated 
the  wives  and  children  of  these  peaceftil  workers. 

They  blockaded  the  United  States  highways:  took  possession  of 
railroads  engaged  in  Interstate  conunerce;  shot  down  airplanes 
carrying  food  to  besieged  workers;  by  armed  pickets  in  massed  for- 
mation they  prevented  men  and  women  entering  their  usual  places 
of  employment. 

They  reftised  to  abide  by  those  laws  which  govern  aU  others; 
defied  the  orders  of  courts,  local.  State,  and  National  Governments. 
They  kidnaped  loyal  workers,  although  they  had  a  contract  with 
the  company,  cut  off  the  electric-light  and  power  supply  from  large 
areas,  endaivgerlng  the  health  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  tliou- 
sa&ds  of  peaceful  law-abldlsg  men,  women,  and  children. 


They  took  and  held  possession  of  the  capital  of  Michigan — Lans- 
ing— for  a  day.  closing  a  newspaper  plant,  stores,  theaters.  t>arber 
shops,  and  restaurants 

They  sctight  to — and  In  many  instanoes  did — establish  the  doc- 
trine That  no  man  could  work  in  a  particular  factory  until  he  had 
Joined   their  organization    paid  the  tribute   which    they   levied 

They  claimed  the  right  to— and  for  a  lime  they  did— slop,  selae. 
and  search  United  States  mall  for  the  purpose  of  taking  from  It 
pack.apes  of  f.xxl  or  clothing  mailed  to  the  peaceful  workers  they 
had  penned  within  the  factory 

In  Detroit  they  armed  themselves  with  clubs  3  feet  long.  2  inches 
square,  fcrn.ed  picket  lines  ann.  when  jxillre  attempted  to  cpen 
those  lines  so  that  men  might  po  to  their  work,  they  asssnulted  and 
beat  the  police;  then,  appearing  before  the  city  council,  had  the 
affrontery  to  demand  that  the  mayor  take  from  the  police  their 
laght  stick-s.  presumably  so  that  the  pickets,  w'thout  effective  Inter- 
ference, might  beat  unarmed  men  who  insisted  upon  their  right  to 
work. 

Under  our  form  of  government  no  organl?»tlon  can  or  should  long 
survive  unless  It  can  show  a  record  of  lawful  achievement  justify- 
ing its  existence 
What  has  the  C   I   O   done  for  the  wcrklngman? 
The  story  may  be  briefly  told.  Its  truth  easily  verified. 
The  man  who  must  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  must. 
If  he  would  live.  work.     Short  hours,  high  wages.  Ideal  conditions 
for  working  are  utterly  without  value  unless  he  has  s  Job. 

As  the  result  of  the  activities  of  Bridges,  the  alien  Australian 
Communist  selected  by  Lewis  as  his  leader  lor  more  than  a  year,  at 
a  loss  of  billions  of  dollars  to  wage  earners.  American  shipping  wa« 
swept  from  the  Pacific  coast,  much  of  the  business  lost  forever  to 
foreign  competing  lines.  Result— workers  without  Jobs  because  of 
the  C  I   O. 

Of   what  use  the  $15,000,000  suteldy  awarded  by  the  Maritime 

Commission  to  maintain  American  shipping  on  the  high  seas  If  men 

like  Bridges  are  permitted  to  destroy  the  Investment  and  the  Jobs? 

American -owned  ships  with  Communist  crews  are  worse  than  no 

ships  at  all  in  time  of  war 

Within  the  last  10  days  the  Jurisdictional  fight  between  the  C  X. 
O  and  rival  unions  tied  American -owned  ships  to  the  docks  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  other  thousands  of  si*amen  and  their  aflUlated 
workers  were  out  of  employment.  More  workers  without  Jobs  be- 
cause of  the  C.  I  O 

The  great   lumbering  Industry  of  the  Northwest,  because  of  the 
flpht  made  by  the  C   1    O   en  the  A    P  of  L  .  was  killed  for  the  tlm? 
being.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  work; 
communities    prostrated.     Again,    because    of    the    C.   I.    C.    mar* 
workers  without  Jobs. 

To  the  workers  of  General  Motors.  In  a  44-day  period.  C  I  O. 
brought  a  wage  loss  of  $44,000,000.  Porty-four  million  dollars  gona 
forever. 

Chrysler's  workers  lost  In  wages  during  that  strike  tlO.OOO.OOQ. 

During  the  4-year  period  cf  1928,  1929.  1930,  and  1931,  before  the 

coming  of  the  C  I  O  ,  workers  lost  because  of  strikes  38,193,456  days. 

On  the  last  day  of  Decemt)er  1936,  C    I   O.  brought  the  sit-down 

strike  to  Michigan;  and  during  the  year  1937.  1,850,350  workers  lost 

28.230.130  days. 

C  I  O  ,  In  1937  alone,  forced  the  men  of  this  country  who  wanted 
to  work  to  lose  more  days  because  of  strikes  than  were  lost  in  a 
4-year  preceding  period. 

During  the  past  2  years,  when  employment  was  one  of  the  things 
most  desired,  more  than  42.000.000  days'  work  was  left  undone  by 
those  engaged  to  do  It.  In  those  2  years  the  Nation  and  individuals 
lost  forever  115,000  years  of  386  days  each. 

The  suffering,  the  privation,  the  loss  of  homes,  of  personal  prop- 
erty purchased  on  contract  or  mortgaged,  of  Insurance  policies,  the 
wiping  out  cf  savings  accounts  accumulated  over  the  years  for  the 
education  of  the  children,  for  protecUon  from  want  In  old  age.  all 
due  to  loss  of  Jobs  caused  by  sit-down  and  other  strikes,  has  been 
appall  mg. 

Let  any  man  employed  In  those  Industries  In  which  C.  I.  O.  has 
made  an  organizing  drive  determine  for  himself  whether  the 
amount  he  earned  In  1938  or  in  1987,  after  the  coming  of  th« 
C.  I.  O..  equaled  that  which  he  received  during  19Sfl  or   1985. 

Yes,  the  C.  I.  O  is  here;  and  each  man  for  himself  can  bal- 
ance the  book  and  know  whether,  under  the  C.  I.  C,  he  has  more 
or  less  than  before. 

The   C.   I.   O    has   collected    from   the   pockets   of   the   worker. 
for  Itself  and  Its  organizers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
What  has  It  given  him  In  return? 

A  Job?  Are  there  more  Jobs,  more  hours  of  work,  higher  wagaa, 
a  greater  yearly  wage?     Let  the  worker  answer. 

As  surely  as  night  follows  day,  unless  the  C.  I.  O.  abandons 
Its  policy  of  coercion,  intimidation,  and  violence;  unless  It  recog- 
nlMS  that  those  who  will  not  Join  have  rights  and  privileges  equal 
in  degree  and  extent  to  those  which  it  claims  for  Its  members, 
it  will  fail  to  survive.  ^    -    «      ,. 

Did  God  or  man  give  to  John  L.  Lewis  or  to  the  C.  I.  O.  ths 
right  to  say  that  no  man  should  work  until  he  had  signed  on 
the  dotted  line  and  paid  tribute  to  them?     Yet  they  dalm  that 

Our  forefathers  told  King  George  by  the  Declafation  of  Inde- 
pendence that  all  men  were  created  equal  and  endowed  with  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Let  us.  In  this  day,  in  no  unmistakable  manner,  notify  John  L 
Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O.  that  that  declaration  stlU  stands,  and  that 
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mr»    wni    Nt*ln.    with    Ood'n    hf!p 
tjMbul«  Bhall   not    be  coilectrd   bef^ 
n.lttiHl    U)   work,    that    tin-    r'.K'l.'    t 


rrertabJlnh    the    doctrine    that 
rr   ati   American  citlztni    la   per- 
•  trikc   shall    rrmain.    but    Unit 
the  rlifht  lo  worli.  ■ 


My  Record  and  Views  on  Important  Ugislation  in 
the  Seventy-filth  Congreiis 


EXTENSION  C 


o» 


HON.  WILLIAM 


OF  INC  IAN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Jute  13.  1938  I 

Mr  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speal:er.  at  the  close  of  each  Con- 
irress  the  people  of  the  NaUon  are  entitled  to  an  accounting 
()f  the  stewardship  of  each  ^  ember  of  Congress.  A  Con- 
KTessman  is  the  servant  of  his  constituents  and  a  represent- 
ative of  their  Interests  and  the  Lr  views. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  because  of  my  InablUty  to  present 
an  accounUng  of  my  services  otherwise,  to  repor*  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  concemmg  my  legislative  activity  during 
the  years  1937  and  1938  and  to  advise  them  of  my  views 
concerning  continued  legislative  problems  and  issues. 

It  is  only  natural  that  I  should  prefer  to  visit  with  all  of 
the  people  of  my  district  and  d  scuss  these  matters  wiih  them 
in  a  direct  way.  That,  as  everyone  knows,  is  not  possible. 
Hence,  the  use  of  a  printed  report  in  the  official  Concres- 

SIOMAZ.  RECOID. 

I  believe  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  offering  the  follow- 
ing report  with  some  degree  of  pride:  | 

ACftlCTT-TTTU 

I  have  supported  in  Its  entirety  the  program  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  present  administration  which  has  resulted 
In  an  incre^ae  of  117  percen  m  the  farm  cash  inoome  of 
Indiana  farmers  since  March  I,  I9S3. 

My  support  has  been  given  to  administration's  broad  pro- 
gram of  easing  the  agricultural  indebtedness,  throuph  Farm 
Credit  AdmlniatraUon  loaivs  for  the  refinancing  of  farm 
mortgages  at  lowest  possible  Interest  rates.  Additional 
MSlstance  has  been  rendered  nany  farmers  through  the  en- 
actment of  crop-  and  seed-lojin  laws,  opening  credit  sources 
to  many  who  could  not  secure  needed  credit  from  private 
lenders.    This  program  had   ny  support. 

Crop  Insurance  benefits,  av  ulable  to  farmers  who  cooper 


F  REMARK? 

H.  LARRABEE 


ate  in  the  aoll-conocrvatlon 


during  the  Soventy-flfth  Corgresa.  after  lengthy  study  and 
careful  planning  by  Congress  'irtth  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  representatives  of  organized  agriculture.    It  has  been 


my  pleasure  to  have  aided 
tnsuranee  law,  which  offers 
Insuring  the  farmers  against 
flood,  and  abnormal  weather 


ip  the  enactment  of  the  crop- 

k  simple,  workable  method  of 

losses  resulting  from  drought. 

:ondl  lions. 


Our  efTorts  have  been  successfully  directed  toward  insur- 
ing the  fanner  adequate  guaranties  of  a  Just  return  on  his 


I 


abor  for  wages  in  industry  and 


unemployment  compensation 


teroBt  to  those  who  labor,  havi 


ReAUadxic  that  business, 
afforded  adequate  protection 
tion  which  I  considered  far 
^.^jgTi*#|  to  aid  and  sUmulat  > 


program,  have   been   provided 


investment  and  for  his  labor 

l4bo« 

To  the  end  that  those  who 
commerce,  may  have  ample  si  curlty  for  themselves  and  their 
famines.  I  have  devoted  myse  i  to  all  progressive  labor  legis- 
lation which  I  have  felt  was  for  the  general  or  public  good. 

Ware  and  hour  leglslatloi.  gtiaranteeing  the  workman 
the  right  of  colktive  bargaining  and  the  law  creating  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Botird  to  arbitrate  labor  disputes 


legislation,  and  fT)eciai  raifroad 


employees'  unemployment  compensation,  all  of  especial  in 


had  my  complete  support. 


BtrsiNXsa 


esjiecially 


small  business,  must  be 

I  have  supported  all  legisla- 

and  helpful   that   has   been 

private  business.    I  supported 


amendir.cr.rs  to  <x!s';n':  tax  and  revenue  acts  ^Titten  for 
the  purpos*'  of  ftrannnk!  busines^-tax  relief  and  encoura«in« 
expansion  of  exi^tiiiR  bu mupss  and  industry  and  encourag- 
IHR  new  biu-lnrs;-  a-.ci  n.nv  industrial  clevtlnpment. 

Legu.laU'  ti  providitik;  FYderal  loans  and  credit  through 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  CorporaMon  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  busmr.^s  or  developing  ntw  business  and  Industry 
has  had  my  assistance 

I  have  supported  ttIon.s  t^  strengthen  the  antitrust  laws. 
to  protect  ihf  homc-ovs  i>-(i  bu5iness  from  unfair  competition, 
m  the  belief  thai  ihv  IgcuI  merchant  ia  a  community  neces- 
sity, 

RELfEF 

Realizing  the  unfortunate  bu'.  continued  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  the  vanou.^  StaTe.s  and  local  communities  to  prevent 
great  hardships  amoiiK  those  people,  as  yet  unable  to  find 
employment  in  prisatp  activity.  I  have  supported  additional 
approprlationv  for  work  relief  on  useful  worlcs  projects. 
Wh.lf^  I  prefer  that  local  uni's  of  Government  reclaim  relief 
activity  a.s  their  own  obhtjarion  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
I  know  that  many  Statf^s  and  local  communities  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  a^s^ume  this  oblii^ation. 

I  shall  cf-ntmue  to  supp<:>rt  Federal  aid  to  prevent  suf- 
fering and  hard.'^hips  unMl  .such  lime  as  we  are  assured  that 
elimination  of  such  aid  will  not  result  in  increased  suffering. 

NATIO.NAL     DEBT B^'DCET 

No  one  could  be  mere  intensely  interested  in  the  neces- 
sity for  liquidation  of  thr  national  debt  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  than  I.  I  have  favored  and  worked  toward  that 
goal  and  shall  connnue  to  direct  my  efTorts  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  feel,  however,  that  the  much-discuissed  "balancing 
of  the  Federal  Budget"  is  secondary  m  importance  to  the 
need  for  ade<)uate  appropnations  for  relief  and  recovery 
activity.  During  ir.y  tt--r:n  uf  -ervice  m  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  have  actively  discouraged  efforts  from  many 
interesus  to  secure  immediat*^  heavy  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States  for  new  artivitie.s. 

While  I  deny  that  anyone  is  more  intensely  interested  in 
encouragement  and  extension  of  valuable  services,  through- 
out the  several  Sta'es  and  territories.  I  have  felt  that  the 
Federal  Governmen*.  in  appropriating  funds  for  Federal  aid 
for  relief  activity  is  tarrying  as  heavy  a  burden  as  it  can 
safely  assume  at  thus  time. 

I  Economy  in  Fedi  ral  fxpendiiur<^s  is  necessary.  There  can 
be  no  hope  of  a  b  uancfd  Budn't  unless  -.ve  direct  our  every 
effort  with  the  thought  of  economy  in  mind.  For  more  than 
22  years  there  ha-  be«-n  a  prowm^  tendency  toward  in- 
creased Federal  expendituns.  I  have  applied  myself  whole- 
heartedly to  th<^  exercise  of  extreme  caution  in  the  matter 
of  npprnprlntin':;  p'.hl  '■  funds,  tlv  taxpayers'  money,  for 
Federal  activi'y     I  shall  ccniinue  to  exerci.se  such  care,  and 

!   shall  ccnluHie  to  wik  f:;-  r^'iluei  inn-  where  at   all  possible, 
I  supported  the  administration's  depiir^ mental  reorganiza- 
tion bill  with  the  thnuelit  of  economy  in  mind.    Had  that  bill 
been  enacted  srcal  tav^ngs  woa.d  have  accrued  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public. 

pourn     nErmrrrATTON 

It  is  the  rnn^^i'u'i'^nal  rlcht  of  the  F/deral  Government  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  includirp  the  development  of  water  power. 
The  Nation  ha.s  '^rer^.  the  .-preadmE  b-'nefits  resulting  from 
the  development  of  the  power  resources  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, and  from  th*-*  extension  of  rural  electrification  through- 
out the  land 

I  favored  continued  extension  of  the  rural  electrification 
procram  and  further  development  of  the  Nation's  natural 
power  resources.  I  do  not  approve  unnecessary  comp>etition 
with  private  enterprise  in  'his  field,  wh-  re  the  private  utili- 
ties have  demonstrat»»ci  their  wilUncness  to  establish  just 
rates  and  extend  th-'ir  services  to  meet  the  public  need. 

vrrnuNs'    LUiisLA-nuN 

Twenty  t)eneflcial  laws  have  been  enacted — to  the  date  of 
the  prcpaxation  of  IhL-,  report — to  increase,  extend,  or  Im- 
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prove  benefits  and  services  to  veterans  of  the  armed  forces 
and  their  dependents. 

IVo  other  bills  are  pending  and  are  likely  of  enactment 
before  adjournment  of  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  support  these  acts  conferring 
benefits  on  a  large  group,  which,  to  a  large  extent  is  in  need 
of  such  aid.  I  shall  continue  to  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, including  widows  and  orphans. 

MONET ^TEDERAL    RESERVE 

For  more  than  a  year  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  special 
steering  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  seeking 
enactment  of  a  law  to  give  the  Federal  Government  full 
ownership  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  restore  to 
the  Federal  Government  complete  and  sole  authority  to  issue 
money. 

To  date  we  have  more  than  150  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pledged  to  support  this  measure,  and  we 
are  hopeful  of  early  enactment. 


Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Ser\nce  Takes 
Forward  Attitude.  "Immigration  of  Iron  Men." 
People  Want  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  13,  1938 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  church  organization 
which  is  taking  an  active  and  forward  attitude  on  social 
questions  is  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service. 
Some  weeks  ago  it  referred  to  the  "rising  tide  of  opposition 
to  expenditures  for  relief,"  to  the  already  overburdened  local 
communities. 

It  refers  to  the  invention  of  machinery,  quoting  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  as  "an  Immigration  of  iron 
men."  showing  the  increasing  displacement  of  labor.  But 
the  principal  thing  is  that  It  shows  the  necessity  for  relief 
is  an  essential  fact,  and  will  remain  so  a  long  time. 

Their  statement  also  refers  to  Fortune  Magazine — October 
1937_and  their  poll  on  questions  relating  to  unemployment. 

The  old  cry  that  "they"— whoever  "they"  are— "won't 
work"  is  exploded  as  a  myth.  It  is  shown  human  beings 
want  work. 

rORCM    POLL  SHOW   PEOPLE   REALLT   WANT  TO   WORK 

A  fair  r^sum^  of  the  article  in  the  Forum  would  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Are  the  reliefers  "bums"? 

Answer.  For  the  great  majortty,  the  cold  percentage  tables 
absolutely  disprove  this.  Less  than  one-tenth  have  lost  their 
Jobs  through  personal  failure. 

2.  Did  indtistry  "fire"  the  reliefers  because  they  could  not 
do  their  jobs? 

Answer.  No. 

3.  Do  the  reliefers  ask  for  too  much  help? 
The  answer  is  again  an  emphatic  no. 

4.  Has  industry  taken  back  half  of  the  reliefers? 
Correct  figures  show  45  percent. 

5.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor? 
The  correct  answer  is  yes. 

6.  Is  the  W.  P.  A.  spoiling  otherwise  employable  men? 
The  study  shows  the  W.  P.  A.  has  not  spoiled  the  men  who 

nave  already  left  its  rolls.    Age  and  disablhty  are  what  are 
slowing  down  the  ones  that  remain. 

7.  Are  the  local  communities  doing  as  good  a  job  of  giving 
direct  relief  to  unemployables  as  the  Federal  Government 
did  2  years  ago? 

The  answer  in  practically  all  cases  is  an  emphatic  and 
imqualiliable  negative. 


CRmCIEERS    or    SPENDING    DO    NOT    KNOW    WHAT    TO    DO,    EITHrR 

I  further  beheve  that  whether  there  are  9,  10.  11,  12,  or 
more  or  less  unemployed,  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is 
there  are  enough  millions  for  us  to  know  that  there  are  at 
least  a  few  millions  of  honest,  decent,  patriotic  Americans 
who  want  to  work  and  cannot  get  it;  these  people  are  puz- 
zled, and  do  not  understand  why. 

But  a  still  more  important  point  is  the  fact  that  those  who 
continuously  criticize  aid  to  the  unemployed  do  not  know 
what  to  do,  either.  They,  in  their  assumed  wisdom,  are 
equally  as  puzzled. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  not  to  urge  in  this  case  any  remedy, 
but  to  state  a  condition.  For  the  state  of  serious  unemploy- 
ment of  millions  exists,  and  will  exist,  for  many,  many 
years. 

And  I  will  keep  on  saying  that  there  should  be  a  real 
commission  to  study  the  economic  background  of  unem- 
ployment until  such  commission  is  created.  We  waste  our 
time  on  spectacular  investigations,  when  we  should  \x  finding 
the  basis  for  solution  to  our  serious  economic  problems. 


Roy  Versus  Jenks  Contested  Election  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  13,  1938 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  contest  has  received 
my  most  earnest  study  and  consideration.  I  have  read  the 
testimony,  the  briefs,  and  law  of  New  Hampshire  governing 
elections  and  procedure  for  a  recoimt  and  certification  of  the 
vote. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  olBcial  returns  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state  gave  Jenks  51.920  votes,  Roy  51,370  votes, 
Rudd  197  votes,  and  Flynn  322  votes  for  Congress.  There 
was  a  difference  of  550  votes  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jenks.  Mr. 
Roy.  imder  the  law,  requested  a  recount  of  the  ballots.  The 
secretary  of  state  selected  24  tabulators  of  the  vote,  who 
were  agreeable  to  the  parties.  They  were  divided  into  12 
teams  comprising  2  tabulators  each.  Mr.  Jenks  and  Mr, 
Roy,  with  their  respective  attorneys,  were  present,  with  the 
privilege  and  opportimity  to  see  the  boxes  opened  and  observe 
the  count.  As  a  result  of  this  count  Mr,  Jenks  and  Mr. 
Roy  each  received  51,679  votes,  Rudd  252  votes,  and  Flynn 
720  votes.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  votes  tied  as  to  Jenks 
and  Roy.  These  two  candidates  then  appealed  to  the  ballot 
law  commission.  This  commission,  after  a  study  of  the 
protested  ballots,  ruled  that  Roy  received  51,695  and  Jenks 
51,678.  and  declared  Roy  elected  and  entitled  to  a  certificate 
of  election. 

There  was  a  discrepancy  of  34  votes  In  the  returns  from  the 
town  of  Newton  and  the  count  of  the  ballots  by  the  secretary 
of  state.  Neither  contestee  nor  his  counsel  gave  this  dis- 
crepancy any  attention.  Neither  of  them  contacted  Newton 
officials  about  it.  Neither  took  any  action  regarding  the 
matter  until  about  10  days  later  when  one,  Estabrook,  re- 
freshed their  minds.  There  seems  to  have  been  discrepancies 
between  the  returns  and  count  of  ballots  in  ballot  boxes  from 
a  large  number  of  precincts  ranging  from  1  to  150  votes. 

On  a  second  recount  of  the  votes  by  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission Roy's  majority  was  Increased  to  24  votes,  and  again 
he  was  declared  elected. 

This  case  before  the  ballot  law  commission  and  this  Con- 
gress has  been  reduced  to  a  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Jenks 
received  at  Newton  296  votes  in  the  election  November  3. 
1936,  or  262  votes  as  shown  by  a  count  of  the  ballots  taken 
from  the  Newton  ballot  box  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  the 
presence  of  the  tabulators,  parties,  and  their  attorneys. 

Fraud  is  never  presumed,  and  cannot  be  presumed,  but 
must  be  proven  in  every  case.    All  the  selectmen,  moderator, 
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ar.d  ctty  clerk  of  Newton  testii  M  that  aH  the  ballots  cast  at 
Newton  were  placed  in  the  balot  box.  same  waa  duly  sealed 
acd  aU  of  them  signed  the  sealing  certificate.  The  certlfl- 
cate  they  signed  was  as  f oDow!  •  "Enclosed  are  all  the  ballots 
flven  in  at  Ihe  ejection  In  the  town  of  Newton  on  November 
J.  I93fl."  It  is  presiimed  the  <  lection  officials  did  their  duty. 
The  ballot  \x)x  was  taken  to  tie  home  of  the  city  clerk.  Re- 
turn was  prepared  by  the  city  clerk  and  rent  to  secretary 
of  sute.  and  copy  retained  by  her.  The  city  clerk  kept  a 
check  list  with  names  of  ail  tJie  voters  thereon,  and  as  each 
voter  came  mlo  the  booth  Ms  name  was  checked.  After 
■ecurtng  his  balk)t.  voting,  aid  placing  same  m  the  ballot 
box.  and  as  he  went  out  the  moderator,  on  a  separate  list. 
•cam  checked  the  name  of  thr  voter.  A  check  list  was  sent  to 
the  State  librarian  The  ret  arns  showed  that  477  electors 
voted  in  that  election,  countln  i  the  19  absentee  voters.  Like- 
wise, the  check  llsU  showed  the  same  number  of  voters. 

Incidentally  it  might  be  nienUoned  that  a  special  com- 
OUttee  of  Congress  reports  thit  three  electors,  whose  names 
wore  checked  on  each  list,  tertifled  they  did  not  vote  at  all 
In  the  election  If  that  be  trie.  It  was  a  most  st range  coin- 
cidence thai  the  city  cicrk  chicked  the  names  of  three  petipb- 
who  did  not  vote  and  the  mcderator  independently  chfckeci 
the  same  three  names  a-s  having  placed  a  bulloi  in  the  b:iliot 
bi)X  If  the  l4j«Umony  of  thoie  three  witnesses  be  true  it  is 
dilBcult  to  .ilrelch  the  imaglnUlon  sufBciently  to  believe  !hat 
the  nty  ckrk  erred  in  the  rh«ckini  of  three  names  an  hivvins 
entered  the  booth,  and  that  later  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  the  moderator  lndepend<  Tilly  erred  In  checking  the  same 
three  names  as  havlnf  voted.  If  these  three  electors  did  not 
vote  then  the  check  lists  aud  returns  are  divredlted  and 
worthless,  because  It  Is  mathematically  Improbable  and  an 
unbeUevabie  coincidence  that  each  of  these  two  people  would 
or  cotxld  make  Independently  the  same  IdenUcal  error  a^i  to 
S  people  not  voting  among  th»  877  names. 

I  have  disretarded  this  m  ny  decision  upon  this  important 
matter.  I  prefer  to  base  my  .'ote  upon  grounds  that  lead  me 
to  believe  there  was  no  fraud  ir  dishonesty  whatsoever  in  any 
of  the  ofBclah  connected  wlti  the  Nekton  box.  1  prefer  to 
base  my  Judgment  upon  the  basis  that  477  honest  electors 
cast  thetr  honest  votes,  and  that  every  vote  was  honestly 
counted  by  the  selectmen,  moderator,  and  city  clerk,  and  that 
all  of  the  477  votes  were  placed  In  the  ballot  box,  and  that 
that  box  remained  Intact  un  .11  it  was  opened  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state  in  Concord  In  the  presence  of  the  tabu- 
lators. Mr.  Jenks  and  Mr.  Foy,  and  their  respective  repre- 
•entatlves  and  attorneys. 

We  know  that  the  ballot  b)x  was  safely  transmitted  Intact 
and  debvered  by  the  express  company  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  We  know  that  wher  that  box  was  ojiened  in  the 
ofBce  of  the  secretary  of  state  In  the  presence  of  the  parties 
and  their  alert  attorneys  anci  friends  It  was  still  Intact.  The 
•eal  thereon  with  the  namts  of  the  selectmen,  moderator. 
and  dty  clerk  of  Newton  were  as  written  on  the  evening  of 
November  3.  1938.  If  this  vere  not  true.  Mr.  Jenks,  or  Mr. 
Roy.  or  the  tabulators,  or  r  fprcsentatives  and  attorneys  of 
Mr.  Jenks  and  Mr.  Roy.  w'jo  were  present  watching  with 
eacle  eyes  every  act  atKl  nove.  would  have  detected  the 
broken  seal  or  other  evidence  of  tampering  with  that  ballot 
box.    That  was  one  reason  fhy  they  were  there  watching. 

Therefore.  I  conclude  that  the  ballot  box  contained  ai  that 
time  all  the  477  ballots  whl<h  the  Newton  officials  say  they 
put  Into  the  box  and  as  is  at  own  by  their  returiis  and  check 
lists.  In  other  words,  in  thit  box  were  2M  ballot«  for  Mr. 
Jenks  and  100  votes  for  Mr.  Roy.  just  as  the  Newtoo  officials 
certified  and  testified  and  u  shown  by  the  returns. 

It  will  be  noted  there  were  24  tabulators  counting  the  bal- 
lots fTMB  139  precincts.  The  Newton  box  was  handled  as  the 
other  boxes.  In  plain  view  of  all.  the  box  was  opened  and 
the  ballots  placed  on  the  uiile.  At  that  Ume  the  ballots  of 
other  boxes  were  on  the  tabl<>s.  Theae  tabulators  were  sepa- 
ratlnff  the  ballots  Into  pths  of  Republican,  DeciocraUc, 
ranxMT'Uibor,  and  iDdepen<  cot  candUUte  voteg. 


I  find  on  paKPs  272  and  273  of  the  hearlnes  the  following 

testimony  \u  Fijli'^r  'h>  s>'rretary  of  state,  was  asked  the 
fcUowing  questions  and  an.swcred  a.s  follows: 

Q  In  the  Newton  situation,  wnrn:-  't;\.'<  •h.it  package  of  returned 
ballots  first  opene.i''     A    On  the  table  whrr*-  they  were  counted. 

Q.  Mr.    Jenks    was    rfpresented    by    attorneys    ai    that    recount? 

A    He   was  ,,      ,      , 

Q  A:.ci  how  many  att.;r!ieys  do  vcu  rw  <»11  representing  Mr.  JenJca 
attended  that  recount  :p.  h^  be!-.Hir''  .\  I  rerall  ppeciflcally  that 
there  were  th'ee  a't.irnpvs  present  represent inft  Mr    Jenfcs 

Q  .\v.(l  *tii  -,»..■.->»  lUt'y.  pieast' ,'  A  Mr,  I^uuia  E  W.mfin.  Mr. 
Wtnthrnp  Wadieifc'h,  a:.rt   Mr    R<iiph  E    Uir.gdeU,  ail  of  Manchester. 

Q  And  m  addition  to  'hose  att(Tne%<<  did  y<->u  permit  Mr  Jenk.8 
to  have  checlcers  or  viewers  sjr  observers  tr  watch  the  recount  and 
WHtch  the  prtK^edurr'  A  1  did  a:.d  I  btiieve  every  table  had  such 
observei-ii   or    viewers 

Q  And  how  m:ir'.v  .i't-Kservpr"  f.->r  Mr  .Tpnk.s,  besides  his  attorneys, 
do  you  recall  wer^  tii^re  wHThlnK  the  method  of  the  recount? 
A  I  Clint  ^av  di'tii..'' !v  Ix^'x  :r.-i:;y  persons  were  there  at  the — 
were  present  in  tin  riKiui  ai*  tabiuHiorb  or  viewers  or  watchers  of 
that  recount   ;n   bn.  il.'    )f  M:     Jenk.s 

Q  Well  was  f  m  ire  tliun  twy  A  Oh  yes  I  should  say  It 
».is   two   to  ,1  table 

Q  On  the  Ni'Wtoii  parkaf;f  'here  wii«  a  seal  pasted  or  glued  on, 
wtLS  there  not'     A    Yes 

Q  What  Ik  iho  siiX'  jf  Ll-.At  seal,  would  you  say'  A.  Probably 
atJCUt   4   tn  e   Inrhf- 

Q    And   wher.    'i.ii    pixkit;.'    aub   delivered   into  your  custody   as 

wcrrt.iry  if   si.ite  it   •!.>    .S'  ,->■      :    New   Hair.pHhire    if   ihat   piickaKO 

h.ul    (iv.  !-.      pi  iifd   utid    thr   nf.il    broken   and    thi'    i-..inK'»  dentroyed. 

the  «!,;u.iMri'i«  UcaUoyea  on  the  ii'iU,   *ouUd  you  have  noticed  it? 

A    AI)t><)luU'!y 

<  •••••• 

Q    In  v<  vir  opinion    wan  ther*'  any  rcttion*ble  pcxwlblUty  of  thoio 

h.vlloio    hiivlnR    been    tnmiv'rfd    with    from    the    time    you    received 

It  I  in  uiiMl  th'-v  w<Tc  oprn>-d  for  recountin,;?     A    None  whatsoever, 

I  di  li  •   we  how  Uiat  would  be  pomible 

Q  Are  v"U  *atisnrd.  Mr  miller  that  every  one  of  the  Newton 
ballotB  rrtunied  to  yo'i  ir,  >our  omcial  capacity  as  secretary  of 
state  have  b«"*n  kept  and  counted  carefully,  accurately,  and 
honestly?     A    I  am 

Q  Do  your  records  show  what  the  declalon  of  the  ballot-law 
commiaaion  wa«  on  Dec«nil)er  4'  A  I  have  the  records  of  th« 
baJIot  law  commission  .signed  by  tlie  ll.reo  comml.ssioncrs  on  the 
4th  day  of  [>cember   1936 

Q    Are    those    the    M^';natur^\s    of    ti'ie    ballot    law    commUaloners? 

A.  They  are 

Q    And  above  their  slpnatures  K  the  following  statement: 
"The  c<imml!wlon    thrrpforr    findpi  and  rules  that   Alphonse  Roy, 
havUig  received  the  larRCSt  number  of  votea  at  the  biennial   elec- 
tion.  November  3.    le.ib,   for   Repre.sentallve   ;n  CoDi?reM  from   the 
F.rKt  New  HampfeUire  Di.-<tr;cl.  .h  hereby  declared  to  have  been  duly 
elected    to    that    office    and    enti'led    to    a    certlflcnte    of    election. 
Dated  at  Concord.  N    H     this  4th  day  of  December  193fl 

'  Thoma*  P    Chenit. 
••Hekbeet  W    Rainie, 
"Ha«ry  F    Lake, 
"Bailor  Lair  COTumissiongra." 
•  •••••  • 

Q  Now.  how  many  votlnK  units  are  there,  Mr  Puiler.  In  tho 
Plrst  Congress.oniii  District  '  A  There  are  129  voting  precincts 
in  the  district. 

Q  .And  m  arrlvini'  n*  tVip  re-^ult  which  was  arrived  at.  how 
many  of  thosr  voting  vmtt.s  ar"  «hown  to  have  returned  a  correct 
count  to  the  secretary  of  suite'  What  is  your  recc^lectlon,  Mr. 
Fuller,  as  to  the  number  of  voting  units  In  the  First  Congrea- 
■tonal  District  which  returned  a  correct  return  as  to  Jenks  and 
Roy^     A    Fourteen  or  fifteen 

Q  And  does  thai  mean  that  approximately  115  unlU  returned 
counts  which  were  chanced  in  the  final  determination  of  this 
election""     A    Yes,  sir,  th.at  .s  what  that  means 

Q  And  In  every  inMaiice  excepiint;  the  town  of  Newton  where 
thert-  Wis  a  dl.screpfcncy  between  the  return  of  the  town  and  the 
count  by  the  Kecrei^ry  of  siAte,  which  count  wa*  taken  by  the 
ballot  law  commuision  '  A  In  every  instance  except  that  of  the 
town  of  Nowton  the  ballot  law  commianion  took  the  count  of  the 
baUiJts  ius  they  were  actually  phyaically  preeent. 

On  pace  283  of  ht^rlngs  if.  copy  of  letter  which  attorneys 
for  Mr.  Jenlti  wrote  Mr  Puller,  as  follows; 

D»A«  Mr,  FtnxKi  We  tire  writing  to  conftrm  to  you  our  position 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  your  ofllee  m  the  custody  and 
tabulation  of  ballots  and   voten   tn   the  recent  Roy-Jenki  recount. 

One  or  the  other  of  the  uiideralgned  members  of  IhU  firm  have 
been  present  on  behalf  of  Mr  Jenk»  at  all  of  the  proceedings  in- 
volTlng  a  rrco'.int  of  th*»  First  ConjrretJilonal  District  We  have 
prevlouaiy  ai«<it«'d  In  oral  arnun^wnt  before  the  OoTemor  and 
council,  anvl  bt  f  irf  the  buliot  Uvv'  ccirrniMCon  and  to  you  per- 
iy,   out   tovliii4    that   auy    icOMiLiaa    wUMtMewr    upon   your 
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integrity,    or    that    of    your    assistant,    Mr.    Jackson,    Is    entirely 
unjustified 

We  believe  that  no  adverse  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  your 
office  can  be  found  In  any  filed  petition  or  In  any  oral  argument, 
and  that  no  such  criticism  or  reflection  Is  warranted  by  any  facts 
in  the  case  We  take  this  opportunity  again  to  repeat  what  we 
have  previously  stated,  and  you  may  feel  free  to  tise  this  letter 
In  any  way  that  you  may  see  fit. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  blank  ballots  sent  out.  the 
secretary  of  state  at  page  292  of  hearings  testified  as 
follows: 

Q  Did  you  discover  that  the  printer  who  sent  out  the  ballots 
to  the  various  towns  made  several  mistakes  this  fall?-  A.  Yes.  he 
did 

Q  And  did  you  discover  that  the  printer  who  sent  out  these  bal- 
lots even  ."^fnt  ballots  samctlnies  to  the  wrong  tovsn','  A  Well, 
the  printing  establishment  did  In  severiil  instances  send  ballots 
to  a  town  that  were  printed  for  use  In  another  town 

I  see  on  page  148  of  the  testimony  a  question  to  Mr.  Fuller 
by  Commissioner  Rainie  as  follows: 

Q  Excu.'>e  my  interruption:  Is  that  exactly  bo  that  every  pair  of 
tnbuhitais  would  be  representatives  of  Mr.  Jenks  and  Mr.  Roy? — 
A    Tliat  Is  absolutely  right 

Q  So  that  there  were  at  least  four  men  in  the  group  watch- 
ing these  ballots? — A.  Yes,  tir;  and  many  limes  more  than  that 
Somctlmis  It  was  attorneys,  sometinves  It  wa«  persons  dealnnntod 
by  the  attorneys.  Relating  to  Newton,  there  was  not  a  large  num- 
ber of  biiUots  aa  compared  with  some  of  the  towns  that  hud  4,000 
to  6,000  ballots.  There  were  around  700  ballots  In  this  group  of 
bftUou.  not  enough  so  there  would  he  any  confusion  In  the  ballots 
being  counted  next  to  them.  Tliere  were  four  peraons  watching 
thone  ballots  and  everything  that  waa  done  with  those  ballots; 
and  then  to  go  a  little  further.  If  they  did  go  to  the  next  group 
of  counters  and  get  mixed  in  with  some  other  ballots  aa  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  did  And 

Here  Mr,  Wyman.  counsel  for  Mr,  Jenks.  Interrupted  to 
say,  "This  Is  all  argumentative,"  The  chairman  ruled  "If 
It  is  necessary  in  an.swer  to  the  commissioner's  question,  he 
may  answer."    Mr.  Fuller  continued: 

The  case  of  Northumt)erland  was  brought  to  my  attention  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  concerned  and  nubaequently 
counted  and  disposed  of.  In  the  cose  of  the  12  Marlboro  ballots 
appearing  wan  brought  to  my  attention  and  were  8ubmltt«d  to  the 
counsel  und  counted  There  Is  no  reason  why  ballots  from  New- 
ton would  not  also  have  been  deducted  by  either  one  of  the  groups 
of  four  or  more  people  watching  those  ballots,  and  If  there  was 
one  chance  In  a  thousand  that  they  did  get  In  and  were  not  de- 
ducted, there  Is  no  reason  according  to  the  procedure  that  we  fol- 
lowed that  all  used  ballots  would  have  been  counted. 

On  page  152  of  the  hearings  counsel  for  Mr.  Jenks  stated: 

I  understood  Mr.  Davis'  previous  question  to  this  witness  was 
to  establish  how  accurate  the  count  In  the  secretary  of  state's 
office  had  been.  1  want  to  show  that  they  are  not  perfect.  In 
one  particular  Instance  they  did  their  work  all  over  again  and 
made  an  examination  of  a  number  of  votes. 

I  find  on  page  164  of  the  testimony  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Wj-man.  counsel  for  Mr.  Jenks.  as  follows: 

No  39  of  the  requests  by  Mr  Davis  (counsel  for  Royi  argues 
that  these  ballots  were  counted,  even  though  they  were  put  In 
the  wrong  pile.  The  evidence  Is  that  whenever  the  ballot  did  get 
In  the  wTong  pile,  Marlboro  or  Meredith.  It  was  discovered  and 
taken  out.  We  saw  no  such  things  here.  We  say  that  these  34 
ballots  had  not  been  counted,  and  the  very  fact  that  Mr.  Davis 
has  not  asked  for  all  the  ballots  to  be  Inspected  and  to  ascertain 
that  fact  shows  that  they  had  not  all  been  counted. 

Any  reasonable  person  reading  the  above  testimony  and 
statements  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Jenks  will  be  fully  Justified 
In  concluding  that  all  the  ballots  cast  in  Newton  for  Con- 
gress were  counted,  even  though  some  may  have  been  mixed 
with  other  ballots.  If  they  were  counted,  then  Mr.  Jenks 
Is  not  entitled  to  have  the  34  ballots  counted  twice  In  his 
favor,  Mr,  Wyman,  counsel  for  Mr.  Jenks,  as  well  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  Mr.  Fuller,  admit  and  testify  ballots  In  some 
boxes  did  get  in  the  wrong  pile.  If  they  were  not  counted, 
why  did  not  counsel  for  Mr.  Jenks  Insist  that  all  the  ballots 
be  searched  and  Investigated  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
ballots  from  Newton  were  mixed  with  ballots  from  other 
places?  The  evidence  shows  conclusively  if  they  were  mixed 
With  other  ballots  they  were  counted  for  the  respective 


parties,  because  the  ballots  were  counted  two  times  by  the 
secretary  of  state  and  ballot  law  commission. 

Therefore,  finding,  as  I  do,  from  the  testimony  that  all  the 
nine  Newton  officials  were  scrupulously  honest,  their  return 
and  check  list  honest  and  correct,  and  that  the  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Puller,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  tab- 
ulators, friends  of  the  interested  parties,  attorneys,  and  rep- 
resentatives were  scrupulously  honest,  and  that  the  ballot- 
law  commission  was  scrupulously  fair;  and  considering  the 
facts  shown  by  the  testimony,  that  there  was  no  tampering 
with  the  Newton  box,  that  there  were  discrepancies 
between  the  returns  and  the  ballots  in  114  boxes,  and  the 
secretary-  of  state  and  ballot  law  commission  disregarded  the 
returns  and  check  list5  in  113  cases  and  accepted  the  ballots 
as  best  evidence,  and  that  all  ballots  from  all  the  boxes  were 
counted.  I  cannot  justify  myself  in  adding  34  more  ballots 
to  the  vote  of  Mr.  Jenks.  It  would  be  unlair  and  unjust  to 
count  the  same  ballots  twice  in  his  favor  or  to  give  him  34 
ballots  more  than  he  received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ballots  are  the  best  evidence.  This  Is 
the  law  of  every  State  In  the  Union.  The  only  way  an  elec- 
tor in  America  can  vote  Is  by  ballot.  The  only  way  a  ballot 
can  be  counted  Is  for  that  ballot  to  be  deposited  In  a  ballot 
box.  The  evidence  shows  every  ballot  in  every  ballot  box 
was  counted,  even  though  some  of  the  ballots  became  mixed 
in  the  wrong  pile  or  In  the  counting,  Tlie  evidence  shows, 
and  It  Is  admitted  by  counsel  for  Mr,  Jenks,  that  ballots 
from  the  Northumberland  box.  from  the  Meredith  box,  and 
ballots  from  Marlboro  box  became  mixed  or  confused  In  the 
counting  with  ballots  from  other  boxes.  As  I  remember,  a 
few  ballots  from  the  box  In  ward  7,  Manchester,  also  be- 
came separated  or  mixed  In  the  counting,  Tlie  ballot  box  is 
the  citadel  of  American  liberty,  of  Individual  freedom,  and 
of  representative  government.  It  is  ,sacred,  and  before  that 
ballot  box  can  be  discredited,  disregarded,  or  its  integrity 
destroyed,  there  must  be  some  evidence  to  Justify  It,  In  this 
case  there  Is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  of  any  fraud  or 
tampering  with  Newton  ballot  box. 

If  the  returns  are  to  be  taken  as  the  last  word  in  an  elec- 
tion, then  the  law  for  a  recotmt  of  the  ballots  Is  useless  and 
a  mere  futility.  Why  did  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  in 
the  law  provide  for  recount  of  the  ballots:'  Why  recount 
the  ballots  of  unimpeached  ballot  boxes  if  the  count  is  not 
to  govern?  Why  go  through  that  useles.s  formality?  If 
the  Newton  ballot  box  had  been  tampered  v.ith,  if  the  seal 
had  been  broken,  if  there  had  been  the  Fltghtest  evidence 
whatsoever  of  a  tampering  with  that  ballot  box.  then  I  would 
accept  the  returns  in  this  election  and  vote  for  Mr.  Jenks. 
But  there  is  no  such  evidence — not  one  iota  or  scintilla.  On 
the  contrary,  the  evidence  showed  the  box  was  Intact,  its 
Integrity  unquestioned,  no  irregularity,  and  no  question 
raised  about  It  by  any  of  the  parties,  although  present  with 
most  able,  eager,  and  alert  attorneys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Roy  received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and 
I  shall  vote  accordingly. 


Civil  Service  From  Top  to  Bottom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

O^"  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1938 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  civil  service  from  the 
very  Inception  seems  to  have  traversed  a  most  difBcult  road. 
Every  effort  to  Improve,  strengthen,  or  extend  Its  wholesome 
and  beneficent  effect  for  the  employees  met  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  spoilsmeu  of  both  parties.   The  Republicanjs.  of  course. 
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arp  today  i\\f  rrwil^it  ch«m 
h  M  briisay    hollow  sham,  f 
M  a  hrlplwii  minority   thry 
frntkmiin  from  0«>r«l«.  in 
brirvK-*  tx'fon-  iht'  HmiJ**  for  « 
friend  k  rnori'  iirdrnl  und 
ftnd  th*-  mrrit  «ysl*m  In  this 
(ind  I  doulx  there  evrr  wm 
»nal  rontftct  wuh  hlrn  and 
Commltti^.  of  which  he  m  t 
man     He  U  not  nalisn^d  wU^ 
the  ultimate  of  hl«  de«lre;  he 
adf-ratlon  and  plead*  for  Its 
he  rould  ff t  nut  of  the  Joint 
Meml)eni  at  Ihli  seaalon.  an< 
opinjon  of  myself  and  other 
W.'  shall  improve  this  law 
later  seaalon     Meantime  the 
the   merit   system   will   be 
poNtmaitem 

Eventually  the  Postal 
merit,  and  men  and  women 
make  of  their  job  a  career. 
civil  nerTtce  from  top  to 
highest.    Any  employee 
poatmaater  some  day  and  1&] 
U  we  Inalst  upon  a  perfec 
Mean  frlcndB  tnow  thb  will 
that  a  law  of  this  lOnd 
render  of  political  advanugf* 
la  dcaervtng  of  a  rreai  deal 
able  move  or  conu>aslon 
of  merit  Instead  of  the  spolL 

Why  all  thU  terrifying 
bccauae  poitmoaten  now  Ln 
keled  In?     I  believe  two 
Roosevelt  and  William 
warped  into  the  claMlflfd 
claw  postmasters  who  wore 

Prom  the  very  day  of 
every  real  advancement 
payers  came  ahile  the 
will  show  regular  and 
of.  I  dam  Kay.  ncmrl^  every 
Coolldge  and  Hoover. 

We  would  have  U)day 
poatauut«rs  In  ftrst-.  aecooc 
there  are  In  tJ»e  fourth -clasi 
that  Prcaldeni  Uardmg 
party  leaders  In  both 
paaaed  by  the  DemocrmU 
Wilson.    Many  of  you 
were  here  at  the  Ume  and 
during  the  Wilson  admin 
trary  selection  of  the  a 
lowing  a  competitive  cxaml 
the  HanllBC  admlnlMratton 
tive  order  making  It  posslbl^ 
the  three  hlffaeet. 

The  Republican  nuIUf\ca 
which  remains  In  the 
eloquent,  according  to  the 
ferocity  and  determination 
rant  against  ihia  conleren^ 
under  three  recent 
real  merit  system.    Let 
not  fooling   anybody   but 
report — it  is  a  good 
work  together  honestly  and 
•trcfigthen  the  law  paaeec 
me  House  bill  which  was 
ate.  of  course,  was  the  moii' 
not  accepted  at  the  other 
deserving  ol  passage,  and  I 


*  of  the  merit  «yHt.em.  but  It 
lesH  than  a  (lesture      Ttxlav, 
Cfindemn  the  measure  whlrh  t^.l• 
form  of  a  conf«'rence  report, 
loption     There  !»  nut  a  better 
advocate  of  the  iivj  service 
Congretw  than  Bos  RAMSPtrx 
[  know  this  from  my  'iwn  i>t- 
»4rvlce  on  the  r eat  Civil  8«>rMre 
able  and  dl»tin«ul«h»'d  thiilr- 
Ihe  conference  report  ha  bt'ing 
brings  It  to  this  House  for  con- 
adoption  t)ecau!ie  It  Is  the  best 
(onference  of  House  and  Senate 
It  Is  his  thought,  as  It  Is  the 
Nlembera,  that  It  is  a  gaxl  start 
perfecting  ammdment.s  at  a 
principle  of  civil  service  and  of 
established   and   applied   to  the 
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111  be  firmly  baled  ujxin 
will  enter  the  Service  and  will 
The  Postal  System  should  be 
Including  the  lowest  and  the 
be  able  to  plan  on  being  the 
his  plans  accordingly 
,  law  to  begin  with,  our  Repub- 
never  be     We  must  all  admit 
some  sacrifice,  some  sur- 
and  the  Democratic  majority 
jf  credit  in  making  any  reitson- 
thc  permanent  establlahmrnt 
In  government  service. 
I  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
service  are  to  be  virtually  blan- 
put>llcan  Presidents — Theodore 
Xaft — on  previous  occasions 
rvlcc  the  thousand.s  of  fourth - 
partisan  RepubllcAns. 
cstablUhiiu'nt  of  civil  service. 
the  employees  and  tax- 
were  In  pown.    The  record 
"blanketing  In"  on  the  part 
Republican  Prtaidunt.  including 
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thc^iaands  of  career  men  senlns  a^ 
•  .  and  third-clasa  umc«£,  ju^it  a.s 
olSooa.  if  it  were  not  for  tiie  fact 
untlcr  pressure  from  his  ftpollsmen. 
and  House,  garroted  Llie  law 
uhder  the  leadership  of  Pro&ldent 
of  the  older  Members 
voted  for  the  postmasters'  bill 
It  provided  for  the  arbi- 
ppUcint  having  the  highest  rating  fol- 
hation.    This  law  was  laid  low  by 
the  PreHdent  issuing  an  Execu- 
te select  for  appointraient  one  of 
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lonlsts.  or  the  remnant  of  them 
seem  to  be  ellh«"r  noi.sy  or 
ability,  or  lack  of  It,  about  the 
of  Democratic  spoiL»men,  a;s  they 
report.    Yet  (or  12  long  years 
they  made  no  movt»  toward  a 
cast  aside  the  sham^lh.y  are 
themselves— go    along    with    this 
in  time  to  come,  if  we  will 
sincerely  for  civil  service,  we  can 
by  this  Seventy -fifth  Consress. 
in  1937  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
desirable,  and  I  am  son->'  it  vva.s 
end  of  the  Capitol:  but  this  bill  Is 
hope  the  report  of  the  conference 
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Moiulay  June  13,  1938 

fOMK    l.,\WYF:t','«    '■• '*.'!•!   \:v    !>>•    ;■' iNSTTTfTinNA!.    \TOT.ATT0?*S 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mi ,  S;x>akt  r,  I  get  mail  from  conserva- 
Uve  lawyers  lellinR  nu  the  Cnnsuiution  Ls  beinR  horribly 
violated— that  Is  when  some  action  Is  in  opposition  to  their 
economic  views  But  I  get  ff\v  complalniriK  of  the  violation 
of  civil  liberties,  and  still  fewer  ofTering  to  help  in  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  Ibertiefi. 

I  have  a  roilection  of  Iritrrs  from  some  of  my  home-town 
lav^Tcrs  that  arc  mitslcrpifccs  of  InconuisLency.  At  the  very 
times  of  sendiiiK  tlicsc  letters,  men  and  women  were  being 
brutally  herded  and  thrown  uito  Jail  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  wllhui  two  oi  three  blucka  of  ihelr  ofllces. 
But  Ihcy  never  did  anytii-n^  about  11 — even  though  Uiey  got 
plenty  of  reminders  from  Uif. 

ANii    riii    WMiiriiv   sM";;- MfGi<   do   NoTiU.vci 

A  worthy  president  of  a  bar  a-ssociation.  somewhat  of  a 
bore,  yowls  about  the  Cunst;tuUon  at  every  opportunity.  I 
have  known  thi.s  pioas  stniin-muw  since  he  left  college,  and 
I  have  never  evni  heiird  of  a  ranvjr  that  he  did  an  unselfbih 
dtcd.  much  Ifhjs  delend  an  actual  conAtituLional  right.  Al- 
though honest,  and  redolent  with  respectabilities,  as  the 
president  of  a  bar  a.vociatlnn  he  never  even  gave  civil 
l:b«'rtle.s  the  sll«hte>t   tliuUKhl 

rowscuvArtvT  anh  r.^tk  ai,  *i,nti;  ■oion.D  nr  monrnm 
My  rommunity  ii  undcubtrdly  typical.  And  although  X 
am  a  lawyer,  I  get  fed  up  <in  the  vaporings  of  some  of  my 
brethren,  who  blat  and  groan  about  the  Constitution  and  do 
nothing  to  r'rntrrt  the  rirthi.^  of  cltlr/'n.i  under  It,  What  I 
have  said  over  and  over  again  is  (hat  It  is  as  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  cnn.servative  lu  ii  Is  the  radical  or  liberal,  to 
demand  the  proLoctjon  ol  civil  hberticii. 

Commenting  on  Mayor  Hague,  I  recently  said  that  If  he 
can  violate  the  llljertlc.i  of  some  one  he  does  not  like,  so  can 
a  radical  mayor.  BuppoRo  a  Socialist,  radical,  or  other- 
wise getA  to  be  mayor  of  a  town.  Would  It  be  proper  to 
throw  out  of  town  some  emmentiy  respectable  lawyer,  judge, 
doctor,  or  bu.slne»sman? 

Of  course  notl 
TKi  aow   ojirirviixx  rLAnn.  or  root,  clamk.  vrmcwca  *  a*ixAjrrtif«, 

WrS   •UMITHIKa    IM(M>ITANT 

So  I  am  particularly  itlad  to  see  that  the  conservatives  are 
wakm«  up.  Saturday  niRht,  June  11.  1938.  Hon,  OrenviUe 
Clark  conservative  member  of  the  all-coni»ervaUve  law  firm 
of  Root,  Clark.  Buckner  tt  Ballantme,  spoke  on  the  subject 
Conservatism  and  Civil  Liberties  and  roundly  denounced 
Mayor  Hague  lor  hi.s  violatiorvi  of  the  Con.stituHon.  and  ex- 
pressing essentially  the  view  I  have  Just  expressed. 

He  .spoke  in  Garden  cny,  Loiig  Lsland,  before  the  Nassau 
County  Bar  Asscx-iation  and  said  the  time  had  come  for 
conservatives  w  join  in  the  defense  of  civil  liberties.  He 
said  that  active  defense  ol  civil  lib<>rtles  had  been  "allowed  to 
drift  very  '.argi'y  lr^^)  the  hands  of  elements  of  the  left,  the 
unfortunate  in-.p;-  .^,<:'^n  bring  stiven  that  American  conserva- 
tives are  most  uUcresied  m  tiic  preservation  of  vested  prop- 
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erty  rights  than  In  the  "great  rights  cuaranteed  by  the  nrst 
amendment,  including  freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly  and  of 
petition,"  wherein  he  told  the  trxith. 

AMnic  AN  cowsEnvATTvra  MuiiT  NOT  distiiminati: 

Mr  Clark,  double-barrelled  conservative  that  he  Is,  con- 
tinued: 

I  with  to  mnkr  thf  point.  thBt  Amcrlcnn  con»erviitlvr«  mnnot 
for  »  momtnt  nfTord  to  cllncrlnilnBle  In  llicir  defenne  ot  rh  il  liberty 

They  cnnnot   have  It  botli  wny» 

Thty  coniiot  expect  to  have  their  own  right*  »ftfpguiirdetl  m  the 
fiiturr  wlH'U  in  pwrtlcular  coinmuimi<'»  or  m  the  comUry  ns  n 
whole,  thry  mny  cuncelvubly  be  in  nn  unpopular  minority  if  when 
lh«-y  »re  in  the  Mccnrtant  they  ihow  the  BllghteMt  cle^rfe  of 
intolerance  or  lock  of  ueal  in  the  defen»e  of  minority  groups 

AMBRICAN    civil.    UHKRTIXS    UNION    IN    rORSmONT    IN    DErTNBK    Of 

iiDEnriEH 

In  the  defense  of  civil  liberties,  he  pointed  out,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  has  been  in  the  forefront,  praising 
that  organization  for  Its  activities.  He  likewise  criticized  the 
Senate  Lobby  Committee  which  pretty  nearly  every  corpora- 
tion lawyer,  big  or  little,  has  already  done,  but  the  Important 
thing  is  that  he  was  fair  enough  to  criticize  Mayor  Hague's 
violations  as  well  as  others. 

Still  more  important,  he  pointed  out  the  danger  to  con- 
servative people.    He  said: 

I  venture  to  aay  therefore,  that  there  Ip  only  one  sound  attitude 
for  ronwrvttives'consUt^nt  with  a  real  understandlnR  of  the  es- 
sence of  American  life,  namely,  un  attitude  of  ftrm  and  imparllBl 
defense  of  the  rights  of  the  cltlwn  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
every  ewe  where  theae  rights  are  threatened  and  Irrespective  of 
whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  the  aentlmenu  and  policies  of 
the  jMnoDs  affected. 

being  a  long  lawyer-like  sentence  but  having  honest,  practi- 
cal, intelligent,  patriotism  In  It. 

A    REAL    BRAVE    MAN—HE   CRITICIEES   THE   D    A.    S. 

He  roundly  criticized  societies  usually  termed  "patriotic" 
and  warned  them  of  over-zcalouaness.  He  clearly  explained 
the  Idea  that  generally  breaks  down  all  liberties.  He  said 
too  many  patriotic  societies  take  the  attitude  of  a  man  who 
said  that  In  reference  to  certain  persons  we  should  be  a  little 
Intolerant, 

And  Mr,  Clark  continued: 

But  I  suggest  to  you,  that  t  little  intolerance  Is  as  dangerous 
to  the  body  politic  as  a  Utile  potanalun;  cyunldo  to  the  hurnim 
body,  that  ii  Is  notlilng  to  be  played  wltii  and  Uiat  the  soU'  secu- 
rity for  the  civil  liberties  of  any  of  us  In  dependent  upon  the  firm 
defense  of  the  civil  liberty  of  all  of  tia 

Among  the  patriotic  societies  which  he  criticized  was  the 
D.  A.  R..  which  makes  mc  think  Brother  Clark,  be  he  con- 
.servative  or  otherwise,  Is  what  the  Mexicans  call  miiy  bravo 
y  gallo,  which,  liberally  translated,  means  "very  brave  and 
game  old  roo.ster."  He  told  his  lawyer  listeners  the  D.  A.  R. 
was  responsible  for  teachers'  oath  laws,  the  efTect  of  hl.s 
criticism  being  that  such  laws  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Not  only  that,  he  dissected  the  McNaboe  bill  of  New  York 
which  would  have  prevented  Communists  from  holding  public 
office  m  that  State,  He  said  such  bills  did  no  good,  being 
only  a  mistaken  patriotic  move,  and  complimented  Governor 
Lehman  for  vetoing  It,  saying  his  veto  was  a  strong  blow  foi 
civil  liberty. 

SAR   ASSOCIATION    SHOULD   DEIT.ND  UBERTIXS,    SAYS   CLARK 

And  then,  concluding,  he  8ugge.sted  an  important  thing 

for  the  bar  associations  of  the  country.    He  said  they  should 

fight  for  civil  liberties,  and  that  committees  should  be  named 

that  would  be — 

Exclusively  concerned  with  watching  for  violations  of  civil  liber- 
ties and  m  proper  ca«c8  taking  a  position  on  behalf  of  the  orgun- 
Izcd  bur  m  defense  of  bo^lc  clvU  rlghu,  however  endungtred. 

He  addetV  that  so  far  as  he  could  find  out.  no  such  com- 
mittee existed  anywhere  in  America.  In  so  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Is  concerned,  there  Is  no  doubt  of  It — If 
that  organization  has  taken  any  Interest  In  the  protection  of 
human  constitutional  rights,  no  one  has  been  able  to  find  It. 

He  added  there  must  be  organized  understanding  of  civil 
liberties,  and  moreover  "beyond  that,  there  must  be  organized 
vigilance  and  preparation  for  considered  and  prompt  action." 
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It  i.s  inlercMlnR  to  note  that  although  Mr.  Clark's  «p<*erh 
wn#  only  made  Saturday,  that  today,  on  Monday,  wveral 
con.««'rvative  newspapers  have  prai-ted  his  hp<'ech.  I'he  Wash- 
ington Post.  Eugene  Meyer  s  fair  but  conservative  dally,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Civil  HighUs  for  All,"  lauds  Mr.  Clark  and 
.says  that  his  siweeh  i.s  a  ".signineani  challenge  to  conserva- 
tive croups."  and  that  there  m  a  dl«turbinR— 

Teiulfncy   m   this  covin' ry   to  condone  the  denlnl   of   indivlclunl 

liberties*   to   unpopviliu    Mlnorltleo,   pnrtirularly    If   they   threaten   10 
ciiotiirta    the    status   '|Uo      'ITie   con»ervallv«>«   who   have   spoken    out 

ill  iDiutcinnuiiuii  ol   Ma>or  lliigut  a  tin  tuturKhip  in  Jernry   CUy    fur 
cMiiiiplr.  have  bfcu  uU  to  lev^   in  nunibrr 

And  the  Post  add.s,  quite  truthfully,  that  thl.s  not  only 
apiilies  to  cun.servalive.s,  but  to  lho.se  who  claim  to  be  liberals. 

IMPAIRING   THE   MAHIN    OT   DEMOCRATie   HOCIETT 

Then  the  Post  says; 

Dcniocrncy  Implies  freedom  of  ^^l)eech  for  minorities  holdltiR  un- 
jif  pulur  \  U'wn  ah  well  n.x  tor  cUiifcfnit  multuii,'  pnii.otu  ^pll•<l,(■». 
That  ptinnplf  Is  drciiiy  Itnbrddod  Iti  thr  fniteu  Sluu-s  Cinntitu- 
tlon  It  cannot  be  Ignoied  when  invoiced  by  the  C  I  O  or  alleged 
Communists  wiiiioui  grave  dikiiger  that  the  very  basis  of  deiuo- 
criitic  stKiety  will  be  Impnlrtnl 

The  loKic  of  thih  positum  Is  so  simple  and  so  indisputable  that 
widespreiid  deviatiouh  from  it  In  pnutice  are  dlfUcult  to  explain. 
II  civil  liberties  are  to  U'  miunlained  lor  Home,  they  must  be 
malntuUicd  for  uU,  Even  groups  chlcny  conccriied  with  pret^erv- 
ing  their  own  rlpht.s  of  freedom  of  cpeech,  and  security  from 
arbilnuy  conduct  on  the  part  of  Rovernment  ought  to  reallee 
that  their  inUTcst  will  be  best  served  by  working  against  any  and 
uil  precedent*,  lor  violation  of  civU  liberties. 

I  regard  Mr.  Clark  s  address  as  one  of  the  most  important 
made  in  reci  nt  years. 

Surely.  If  we  are  to  .survive  as  a  democracy,  the  rlghLs  of 
all  clas.se.s,  cc^nscrvative.  liberal,  and  what  not,  mui.t  be 
preserved 

For  If  we  eut  the  liberties  of  one  group,  however  weak, 
mi.sorable,  and  mlbled,  It  will  Itad  to  the  loh*  of  liberty  for 
us  all. 


Philip  Arnold  Goodwin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OK   I'ICNNHYLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOl',^K  OK  KKI'KKSKNTATIVKS 

W'ed?ic.-Jdfiv    April   20.   1938 

On  the  life,  charurter,  rual  public  s«'rvu;e  of   Hon    PiiiLii'  Arnold 
OooBwiN,  lute  u  Hepresentntlve  from  the  Btntc  of  New  Vork 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr  Speaker  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  we  take 
thhs  opportunity  ',0  render  tribute  to  tho^e  of  our  colleagues 
who  during  the  past  year  have  patised  on  and  into  the  greater 
world  beyond. 

I  de.sire  to  pay  my  rcsp(x't  In  a  few  word.s  to  my  late 
friend  and  a.s.sociaie  in  the  Hou.se  of  ReprewntativeA,  Hon. 
Pnii.ip  Arnold  Goodwin  of  New  York.  He  was  a  fine  man- 
pood,  dean,  and  kindly  of  nature.  For  many  year.s  of  his 
life  Philip  Goodwin  wa.s  engaged  In  business  In  his  home 
town  of  Cox.sackle  and  vicinity,  and  he  .served  hi.s  people 
there  .so  well  in  various  capacities  that  they  rewarded  both 
him  and  them.selves  by  electlnK  him  their  Representative 
in  the  Seventy-third  and  succeeding  Congresses. 

ConKTC^man  Goodwin  wa.s  the  po«»essor  of  a  very  fine 
busine.s.s  head  and  so  was  able  to  render  valuable  a.s.sistanee 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Po.st  omces 
and  Post  Roads,  and  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  executive  EX^partments,  It  was  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  serve  with  Mr.  Goodwin  on  this  latter  committee  and 
here  it  was  that,  most  particularly,  his  outsunding  business 
ability,  experience,  and  calm  judgment  were  of  inestimable 
value.  No  question  came  before  the  committee,  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  did  not  have  his  careful 
and  mature  consideration,  and  I  have  never  known  a  man 
who  would  discuss  with  so  much  geniune  common  sen^e 
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any  subject  before  us.    It 
availed  myself,  to  sit  down 
the  committee  and  Rain  the 
who  labored  so  faithfully  anci 

Truly.  Congressman  PHiuf 
country  well. 


a  pleasure,  of  which  I  often 

ind  talk  over  a  matter  before 

idvice  and  counsel  of  this  man 

diligently  In  the  public  service. 

AsNOLO  GooDwii*  served  his 


Civil  Service:  Man 
Civil  Service  Basis 


Shoiild  Be  Secure  in  His  Job— 
df  Dignity  and  Decency 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  O 
Monday. 


Mr    MAVERICK.    Mr 

voted  for  placing  all  postma^t 
at    all  times  voted  for  clvl 
Congress. 

The  principle  of  civil 
be  secure  in  his  Job.  and  no 
of  some  political  boss. 

Civil  service  Is  the  basis 
competent  service. 


service 


OF  ^ 


Wcdnesdai 


I 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF   TEXAS  I 

REPRESENTATIVES 
June  13,  1938 


Si eake 


r.  on  Saturday,  June  11.  I 
ers  under  civil  service.  I  have 
service  since   I  have  been   in 


is  right.    Every  man  should 
;  be  forced  to  vote  by  the  orders 

of  dignity  and  decency,  and  of 


Philip  Arnold  Goodwin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 


KW    YORK  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  oil-^  REPRESENTATIVES 


April  20.  1938 

bllc  service  oT  Hon    PHitiP  Arnoid 
ive  from  the  Scale  of   New  York 


On  the  life,  char»cter.  and  pu 
Goodwin,  late  a  Represents t 

Mr.  MEFliUTT.  Mr.  Speiker.  we  pause  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Philii'  Aawou)  OooD\aii.  a  RepresenUtive  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Even  thougn  I  was  only  privileged  to  know 
him  for  a  short  time,  I  canr  ot  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out saying  how  grateful  I  am  to  have  beer,  able  to  associate 
with  h:m  In  this  august  bo<i  y. 

Mr.  OooDWiKS  service  wi  J  long  be  cherished  by  those  who 
knew  him  in  Congress  and  his  passing  will  be  mourned  by 
these  friends  for  many  yeais. 

His  counsel  and  friendship  will  be  sadly  missed,  not  only 

many  friends  he  made  during  his 


by  his  colleagues  but  by  the 
public  llle. 


Opportunity  fcjr  130,000,000  People 
EXTENSIOiJ 


HON 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


be?n 


Mr.  TRANSUE.     Mr 
today  to  lead  the  way  for 
osophy  of  life  that  has 
new  order  of  things — one 
portunity  for  opportunity 
want  for  abundance,  but. 
man's  inherent  greed  to  an 

We  live  In  a  day  of 
upon  otbers  tea  practicalbr 


I 


OF  REMARKS 

or 


ANDREW  J.  TRANSUE 

MICHIGAN 

<t)F  REPRESENTATWES 
Monday.  June  13.  1938 


Speaker 


.  America  is  challenged  again 
troubled  world  from  an  old  phil- 
tried  and  found  wanting  to  a 
which  would  change  lack  of  op- 
injustice  for  justice,  hunger  and 
first  and  foremost,  must  change 
understanding  of  social  duty. 

on,  and  we  are  dependent 
everything  we  have  and  enjcy, 


spei  jalizatic 


from  necessities  of  life  to  its  luxuries.  This  was  not  alwajrs 
so  and  to  properly  evaluate  the  policies  and  actions  of  this 
ac  .linistration,  It  is  helpful  to  trace  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  country.  Under  our  democracy  was  begun  the 
development  of  what  then  .seemed  to  be  a  nation  of  limitless 
national  resources.  These  natural  resources  are  now  almost 
entirely  privately  owned.  They  once  belonged  to  all  of  us. 
Capital  and  business  sought  and  received  special  privileges 
from  the  beginning  \Vh\\e  this  country  was  in  the  process  of 
development  there  wa.s  work  for  capital  and  work  for  labor. 
Business  was  given  land  grants,  protective  tariffs,  subsidies, 
and  other  special-privilege  legislation.  Land  grants  alone  to 
new  companies  and  railroads  equal  the  combined  areas  of 
the  States  of  Michigan.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  part 
of  Ohio. 

The  protective  tanff  started  as  an  aid  to  infant  indus- 
tries, has  been  continued  for  the  benefit  of  monopolies  while 
little  benefit  from  this  policy  has  accrued  to  agriculture  or 
labor.  It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  the  major  farm 
crops  Is  fixed  in  a  world  market,  in  spite  of  any  tariffs,  be- 
cause an  excess  above  the  effective  domestic  demand  is  pro- 
duced, while  the  farmer  has  to  buy  in  a  protected  domestic 
market.  Little  benefit  has  accrued  to  labor.  Wage  rates  In 
industries  dependent  upon  protection  are  on  the  whole  sub- 
suntially  lower  than  the  wages  in  unprotected  industries 
such  as  automobile,  business  machine,  and  so  forth. 

While  under  these  policies  of  Government  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  growth  of  business  and  a  rapid  development 
of  the  country  the  result  has  been  an  economy  that  is  badly 
out  of  balance  We  have  on  the  one  hand  most  of  the 
business  in  the  country  In  the  hands  of  great  corporations, 
monopolies,  with  great  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  few.  while  30.000,000  farmers  are  struggling  to  save 
their  farms,  and  millions  have  no  jobs  and  other  millions 
fear  that  they  will  lose  their  jobs  tomorrow.  As  the  maga- 
zine Fortune  so  aptly  states  In  the  June  issue: 

American  business  In  operating  this  capitalistic  economy  ha» 
consistently  misappropriated  the  principles  of  democracy.  Amer- 
ican bu.slness  ha.s  made  use  of  the  principles  to  its  own  enormous 
profit,  but  it  ha.-;  failed  entirely  to  urasp  the  social  Implications 
of  lUs  profit  making  By  19,32  it  had  failed  to  provide  for  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  American  people. 

Those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  Government  assistance 
oppose  its  extension  to  labor  and  agriculture,  claiming  inter- 
ference with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  a  free  econ- 
omy. The  fact  is  Government  for  years,  up  to  March  4.  1933, 
has  favored  business  to  the  disadvantage  of  latwr  and  agri- 
culture and  has  contributed  to  the  unbalanced  economy  which 
this  administration  is  in  the  process  of  correcting. 

A  long-sufTering  and  nearly  prostrate  citizenry  demanded 
that  the  old  order  of  things  be  changed.  This  administration 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  hungry,  the  unemployed,  the  farmers. 
It  helped  business,  banking,  and  took  action  to  promote  and 
preserve  the  competitive  .system  and  democratic  government. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  action 
taken  by  it,  was  sound  then,  and  is  sound  today.  We  have 
witnessed  the  revival  of  a  prostrate  agriculture;  reemploy- 
ment of  millions;  a  start  at  recapturing  our  world  markets; 
1935,  1936,  and  nearly  all  of  1937  were  years  in  which  employ- 
ment vras  increasingly  given  to  the  thousands  in  need  of  it. 
They  were  years  when  industry  surpassed  all  production 
records  and  all  records  for  profits  of  the  preceding  7  years. 
To  those  who  say  lack  of  confidence  is  all  that  is  wrong  today 
I  ask:  Did  they  lack  confidence  in  1936  and  nearly  all  of 
IB^T^  No;  that  is  not  what  is  wrong  today.  Our  mills  and 
factories  have  no  customers  b*^cause  capital  again  has  upset 
our  economy  by  taking  long  profits  and  charging  high  prices. 
Capital  failed  in  1932  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  It 
has  failed  again,  although  business  and  employment  reached 
a  high  point  through  the  aid  of  this  administration  in  its 
many  endeavors  to  promote  democracy  and  protect  the  profit 
S3rstem  Organized  capital  and  monopoly  tailed  to  recognize 
that  there  were  in  this  country  50,000,000  people  or  more, 
who  were  and  are  unable  to  give  effect  to  their  demand  and 
need  for  the  things  which  this  country  can  produce  In  such 
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abimdance.  Self-interest  should  induce  organized  capital  to 
promote  their  markets  by  wider  emplojTnent  and  lower  prices 
to  reach  the  needs  of  this  50,000,000  of  our  population.  Do 
those  who  have  accumulated  great  fortunes  think  that  those 
fortunes  will  long  be  secure  with  millions  out  of  employment 
and  more  millions  in  need?  Unemployment  is  again  ram- 
pant. This  Government  is  not  standing  idly  by,  although 
business  has  failed  its  responsibility.  A  works  program  and 
a  relief  program  have  been  enacted  to  meet  the  situation 
to  care  for  those  men  and  women  and  their  dependents  who 
have  been  plowed  cut  of  industry.  Although  these  are  sub- 
sidies to  their  former  employers,  humanity  will  not  allow  this 
Government  any  other  course. 

Business  will  be  good  again,  employment  will  be  good  again, 
prices  of  agricultural  products  will  be  good  again  when  there 
is  a  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  our 
people — when  the  farmer  and  the  laboring  man  alike  are 
given  a  just  share  of  the  national  income.  Tlien.  and  not 
until  then,  our  economy  will  be  in  balance  and  will  work. 
There  will  be  opportunity,  there  will  be  prosperity,  as  against 
hunger,  want,  and  distress  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

It  is  time  that  our  people  saw  these  things  clearly.  It  is 
time  that  oiu-  industrial  leaders  realized  that  the  day  of  fab- 
ulous profits  is  no  more,  that  thi«  is  no  longer  a  new  country 
to  be  exploited,  but  a  nation  of  people  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
and  housed  in  a  manner  becoming  to  a  great  democracy.  It 
is  time  that  every  last  one  of  us  realized  that  our  problem 
today  is  one  of  employment,  and  that  full  employment  with 
opportimity  for  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  is  the 
best  investment  that  those  who  have  great  economic  power 
can  make.  Those  who  have  acciunulated  wealth  are  in  a 
broad  sense  trustees  with  a  social  responsibility.  Good  trus- 
tees hold  their  jobs,  bad  ones  invariably  lose  theirs.  A  great 
many  who  had  lost  most  of  their  fortunes  by  the  debacle 
of  192&-33  and  would  have  given  one-half  of  what  they  had 
left  to  be  sure  they  could  keep  the  other  half,  have  forgotten 
those  days,  and  perhaps  think  they  camiot  come  again. 

The  farm  legislation  of  this  administration  has  rescued  the 
farmers  and  they  are  not  in  the  bankrupt  condition  that  this 
administration  found  them  in  in  1933.  This  administration 
is  the  first  that  has  given  any  substantial  aid  to  agriculture. 
Other  administrations  have  made  promises  but  this  one  has 
acted  for  the  farmers.  Cash  farm  income  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  according  to  reports  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  increased  in  1937  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
year,  and  exceeded  1936  income  by  8  percent.  Indications 
are  for  a  decline  in  1938  as  a  result  of  bumper  crops  which 
could  not  find  adequate  markets,  but  that  smaller  income 
may  not  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  if  oiu:  people  can  be 
assured  now  and  for  all  time  by  these  record  crops  that  the 
charge  of  planned  scarcity  is  absolute  misrepresentation  when 
it  is  made  against  the  administration's  farm  policy. 

I  am  sure  that  this  administration  would  welcome  any 
practical  scheme  whereby  farm  surpluses  could  all  be  given 
to  the  needy,  but  so  far  no  such  scheme  has  been  devised 
which  would  not  at  the  same  time  ruin  either  the  farmer 
or  the  Federal  Trcastiry.  Both  the  farmer  and  the  Treasury 
however,  are  doing  what  they  can.  Through  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  billions  of  pounds  of  food- 
stuffs have  been  given  to  the  needy.  Those  surplus-removal 
programs  will  continue,  and  increase,  for  the  Government,  I 
am  sure,  is  determined  that  no  agricultural  surpluses  will 
be  wasted — they  will  either  be  stored  for  the  poorer  years 
or  distributed  freely  to  those  who  need  them.  Such  free 
distribution  in  the  State  of  Michigan  has  totaled  more  than 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

Michigan's  cash  farm  income  last  year  totals  $247,415,000, 
an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent  over  the  income  in 
1932.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  cash  farm  income 
almost  doubled  in  the  same  period,  rising  from  $4,328,000,000 
in  1932  to  $3,600,000,000  in  1937. 

Michigan's  increases  in  farm  income  were  distributed 
among  all  groups.  Income  from  milk  jumped  from  $39,- 
439,000  in  1932  to  $71,427,000  in  1937.     Michigan's  poultry- 


men  saw  their  cash  income  rise  from  $14,854,000  In  1932  to 
$22,744,000  in  1937.  Cash  income  from  cattle  and  calves 
rose  from  $10,000,000  in  1932  to  $22,098,000  In  the  same  pe- 
riod. Income  from  dry.  edible  beans  jumped  from  $6,027,- 
000  in  1932  to  $12,600,000  In  1937,  and  the  cash  Income  of 
the  corn-hog  farmers  spiraled  up  from  $6,879,000  in  1932 
to  $21,215,000  In  1937.  a  gain  of  more  than  $15,000,000  in 
this  one  farm  group  alone.  Michigan's  cash  income  from 
wheat  In  this  period  Increased  220  percent;  that  from  po- 
tatoes increased  217  percent;  from  apples.  :08  percent,  and 
from  sheep  and  lamtvs,  87  percent. 

Along  with  this  increased  farm  income  came  Increased 
farm  real-estate  values  and  much  lower  taxes.  Farm  real- 
estate  values  Increased  14  percent  between  March  1933  and 
March  1937,  Taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  in  Mich- 
igan from  their  all-time  high  of  $2.20  per  $100  of  value  In 
1931  to  87  cents  per  $100  of  value  In  1936.  The  flgtires  for 
1937  have  not  yet  t)een  made  available. 

From  all  of  this  improvement,  Michigan's  farm  wage- 
earners  have  profited  along  with  their  employers.  The 
average  monthly  farm  wage  per  person  with  board  rose 
from  $13.50  in  April  1933  to  $30.75  in  April  1937. 

Those  who  have  given  conscientious  study  to  the  problem 
of  agriculture  know  that  it  presents  many  diflBctiltles,  with 
one-half  the  normal  crop  of  cotton  being  raised  for  export 
and  one-third  of  the  wheat  depending  on  the  export  market, 
and  the  same  thing  being  true  of  a  niunber  of  other  major 
crops.  The  problem  of  raising  farm  prices  to  the  level  at 
which  the  farmers'  debts  were  created  and  on  a  parity  with 
the  things  which  the  farmer  buys  is  extremely  difficult. 
This  administration  has  recognized  this  problem  and  taken 
action  which  has  given  this  long-neglect<^d  segment  of  our 
national  life  a  measure  of  relief.  Needless  to  say  more 
must  be  done  In  the  way  of  bringing  about  parity  prloe  and 
the  price  level  at  which  the  farmers'  debts  were  created. 
This  may  necessitate  export  subsidies  and  a  managed  cur- 
rency. 

What  this  administration  has  done  for  the  fanner  and 
Is  continuing  to  do  for  agriculture  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  farmers  themselves,  it  did  for  industry  and  could  have 
continued  to  do  for  industry  if  there  had  been  anything  like 
the  same  cooperation.  In  the  automobile  indiistry  alone 
from  the  all-time  low  of  1933  it  went  to  a  near  record  peak 
of  approximately  5.000,000  cars  and  trucks  in  1937.  During 
1936  and  1937  the  number  of  men  out  of  work  was  rapidly 
declining  despite  the  many  labor-saving  devices  installed 
since  1929. 

The  facts  are  that  this  administration  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Roosevelt  has  struggled  with  might  and  main  to 
save  our  democracy  and  the  competitive  system.  This  was 
done  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  any  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
those  very  people  who  benefited  most  then,  and  who  stand  to 
benefit  most  in  the  futiu-e,  from  the  preservation  of  our  form 
of  government.  These  bankers  and  captains  of  industry  who 
came  knocking  on  the  door  of  the  White  House  and  on 
bended  knee  asked  for  assistance  in  March  of  1933.  and  who 
were  saved  from  bankruptcy,  have  given  nothing  but  oppo- 
sition to  the  reforms  of  this  administration — reforms  neces- 
sary to  save  this  civilization  and  to  keep  the  people  ol  thla 
country  from  being  crushed  by  a  mace  of  m.ass  production 
and  modern  .science.  These  monopolistic  corporations,  which 
regulate  their  production  according  to  the  demand  for  their 
products  at  a  certain  price,  made  great  profits  in  1936  and 
1937,  and  these  profits,  a  portion  of  which  should  have  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  wage  earners  and  consumers  by  an  increase 
of  wages  and  a  lowering  of  prices,  were  factors  which  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  toward  unbalancing  the  economy 
in  this  country.  These  same  corporations  decried  the  rise 
in  the  national  debt,  while  they  themselves  were  taking  out 
in  profits  in  one  of  these  years  more  than  the  total  increase 
in  the  national  debt  under  this  administration. 

To  the  millions  out  of  work,  were  it  not  for  the  Federal 
Government  coming  to  their  aid  under  the  work  and  relief 
programs,  their  condition  would  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  1932. 
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But  we  are  thankful  that 
than  they  were  in  1932. 
lug  and  monetary  field  are 
lion  bank  deposits  are  sale. 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
cerned.  as  though  a  huge 
around  our  borders.     This 
Isolation  and  high  tariff  pol 
maxuig  In  the  Smoot-Hawley 
We  are  In  the  process  of 
done  through  the  reclproca 
particular   interest  to  the 
means  work   in   the 
more  automobiles  are  sold 
fact,  this  policy  of  the 
dorsement  of  the  automobile 
who  labor  In  the  factories, 
this  policy  has  broken  down 
for  automobiles,  to  the 
eighth  of  all  cars  produced  in 
and  are  shipped  to  foreign 
of  every  eight  workers  in  th( 
because  of  this  policy  of  the 
agreements. 

Other  reforms  of  this  adm 
lective  bargaining  is  a  ri 
pioyers  and  claimed  by 
actuality  by  laws  enacted 
proved  by  the  Supreme 
both  passed  a  wage  and  hoi 
both  Houses  will  adopt  the 
This  law  will  abolish  chile 
which  hours  shall  not  go 
shall  not  fall,  and  labor 
exploitation  of  unfair  em 
Just  another  commodity  on 

This  administration   Is 
hungry  and  the  unemployeji 
tion  is  coming  to  the  rescu* 
of  our  population.     This 
afford  to  allow  monopollstK 
the  Government  policies 
me  in  order  that  the 
say   what    they   would 
stances.    Would  they  have 
after  March  4.   1933.  and 
ministration  would  they 
now? 

This  administration  has 
business  by  persons  who 
better.    I  ask  these  critics 
lars  loaned  by   the 
and  most  of  these  loans 
Is  a  sample  of  being  an 
one  of  the  major  ajyencies 
ujed  to  aid  private  enterpr 

Against  monopoly  and 
much  and  given  too  little 
fought  an  unending  battle, 
must  continue  so  that 

We  have  before  our  eyes 
tries  where  want,  hunger 
p)eople  their  democratic 
torship  of  any  kind.     Oui 
only  force  that  we  have  to 
ance  an  economy  that   wi 
liberties. 

Capital,  labor,  and 
must  see  this,  and  give  t 
believe  that  the  Intelligenw 
system  can  arrange  for  a 
system  and  thus  make 
opportunity,  a  land  in 


coniditions  are  vastly  different  now 
Whje  further  refonns  in  the  bank- 
:essary.  under  this  administra- 
Then,  too.  in  1932  we  were  as 
world,  as  far  as  trade  was  con- 
had  t)een  built  completely 
c^indition.  brought  about  by  the 
cies  after  the  World  War,  cli- 
tarifl  of  1930,  hxs  been  changed. 
undoing  the  wrong  that  had  t»een 
trade  agreements.    Tins  is  of 
pie  of   Michigan,   because   it 
automobile   factories.     It   means    that 
customers  of  other  lands.     In 
adniinistration  has  the  hearty  en- 
manufacturer.  as  well  as  those 
This  is  easily  understood  when 
ATiB.  barriers  of  other  countries 
extent  that  now  approximately  one- 
the  United  State?  are  for  export 
l^nds.     This  means  that  one  out 
automobile  factories  is  working 
United  States  in  regard  to  tradt 
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creasing  share  of  an  abundant  eccncrr.y  and  will  give  an  in- 
creasing devotion  to  their  country. 


nlstration  are  well  known.    Col-  I 

long  given  lip  s'-'rvice  by  em-  ; 

It  has  been  made  an 

uitder  this  administration  and  ap- 

The  House  and  Senate  have 

r  bill,  and  it  is  anticipBted  tha; 

conference  committees  report. 

latwr  and  set  a  ceiling  abovt? 

ind  a  floor  below  which  wage.5 

no  longer  be  subject   to  the 

Labor  will  no  longer  b«; 

the  market. 

again  ccmmg   to  the  aid   of   th'^ 

Once  again  this  adrr.inistra- 

of  business  and  other  seamen u 

titne  the  American  people  cannot 

greed  to  undo  the  eood  which 

ve  brought  about.     It  seems  to 

of  this  administration  should 

done    under    similar    circum- 

denled  the  relief  that  was  given 

what  laws  enacted   by  this  ad- 

repeal?    And  what  would  they  do 

been  describ^^d  as  an  enemy  cf 

either  know  better  or  should  kno'v 

the  five  and  a  half  billion  dol- 

Recon4truction   Finance   Corporation — 

to  business — I  ask  if  this  policy 

e^emy  to  business      This  is  only 

which  this  administration   has 

se. 

afjalnst  capital  that  has  taken  tco 

this  administration  ha."^  indeed 

But  this  fight  was  necessary  and 

Ameitican  democracy  can  survive. 

the  sad  examples  of  other  cour- 

snd  unemployment  have  cost  the 

lib^ties.     America  wants  no  diet? - 

democratic   government   is   the 

iut  in  balance  and  to  keep  in  ba- 

1   insure   and   not   destroy   the:e 

agrlqiilture  and  all  of  our  population 

plr  Oovemment   cooperation.     I 

that  has  created  our  production 

profitable  and  just  cfistribution 

ttt.s  Nation  once  more  a   land  of 

wh  ch  the  citizens  will  have  an  iii- 


My  Activities  in  Conp^ress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORMAN  R.  HAMILTON 

(iK   VIRCINIA 

IN  TllK   HUUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13,  1938 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  final  session  of 
the  Seventy-flfth  Congre.ss  drawing  near  to  a  close,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  extend  my  greetings  and  appreciation 
to  the  constituency  nf  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia — a  great  people  who  honored  me  in  election  to  this 
Congress — and  to  give  them  an  accounting  of  my  services 
and  stewardship.  I  believe  the  people  of  my  district  are 
entitled  to  know  what  I  have  sought  to  do  and  what  I  have 
done  as  their  Repre.sentative,  so  they  will  be  better  able  to 
judge  my  actions  of  the  pa.st.  and  better  able  to  advise  with 
me  and  assist  me  concerning  the  future. 

The  three  sessions  of  the  Sevenfy-fifth  Congress  have  been 
very  active  ones.  The  first  .se.s.sion,  beginning  in  January 
1937,  continued  until  August  21  of  that  year,  a  period  of 
nearly  8  months.  The  special  session  of  Congress,  which  was 
called  by  the  Pre.s.dent  for  November  15.  1937.  continued  into 
December  of  that  year;  and  the  present  or  third  session  of 
Congress,  which  beaan  m  January  of  the  current  year,  has 
now  run  into  June — a  period  of  5^2  months.  Upon  all  of 
these  sessions  I  have  quite  constantly  been  in  attendance, 
serving  the  people  of  the  S.fcond  Congressional  District  and 
their  interests  to  the  ver^'  best   of  my  ability. 

A  Congressman's  ciuUe>  are  twofrid.  He  should  think  first 
of  his  di.=:trict.  and  he  should  study  and  help  legislate  for 
the  good  of  the  country  Both  of  these  I  have  endeavored 
to  do.  However,  ace  .luntabihty  cf  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress to  the  people  who  elected  him  does  not  rest  alone  in 
the  number  of  times  he  has  an.'^wered  roll  calls  in  the  ses- 
sions constituting  his  tenure  at  Washington,  and  this,  I 
think,  can  especially  be  said  of  those  representing  districts 
with  such  varying  interests  as  that  of  the  Second  District  of 
Viremia.  There  have  been  comparatively  few  roll  calls  I 
have  mi.s.'^ed.  and  when  rhe.se  were  missed  it  was  when  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  people  back  home  were  needing 
attention   at  the  varu  us   governmental   departments. 

Many  thou-sands  of  m^a.-ures  havf^  been  presented  during 
the  three  sessions  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  but  only 
a  .small  part  of  th*'<e  have  been  enacted  into  law.  Some 
startling  and  revolutionary  proposals  have  been  among  the 
measures  introduced  in  'he  Congress,  but  these  have  not 
found  report  out  of  rorr.m:r''ef's  to  which  by  reference  they 
I  went  upon  introduction  by  their  spon.sors. 

I  l.£C.!;;i-\TI  )N   S-.TPORTTD 

Enactments  cf  note  by  rhe  Seventy-fifth  Congress  which 
I  have  supported  have  b'  en  the  Housing  Act,  aimed  to  give 
employment  and  a'd  to  home  owners;  the  Farm  Tenancy 
Ac:,  aimed  to  encourage  and  promote  the  ownership  of 
farm  homes  and  tn  make  the  provision  of  such  homes 
more  secur-^;  the  N  u:rali:y  Act,  aimed  to  keep  us  out 
of  conflict  with  -.variM.e  nations;  the  act  to  'close  loopholes" 
in  the  incomi-'-'ax  !  r.v,  some  modified  changes  in  Federal 
court  procedure  and  Tr  the  ace  retirement  of  Federal 
judges,  for  extension  of  soil  con-scrvation;  for  agricultural 
marketing  acrr-ement ;   for  reduction  of  interest  on  Federal 

farm  credit  crop  leans;   to  maintain 
Tor  renewal  cf  their  expiring   5-year 
level  premium  term  in.«urance  policies  for  an  additional  5- 
year  period,    for   pensmns  for  emergency  World   War   vet- 
erans, as  well  as  for  all  other  legislation  coming  before  the 


land-bank  loans,    for 
privilege  to  veterans 
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Seventy-flfth  Congress  that  favored  veterans.  Naval  Fleet  ; 
Reservists,  or  the   enlisted   personnel   of   the   Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  services  including  support 
of   restoration   of    reenlisted    allowances    to    such   enlisted 
personnel. 

I  supported  and  voted,  too,  for  the  present  improved  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937.  I  worked  for  and  supported  on 
its  passage  through  the  House  today  tlie  bill  providmg  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  railroad  employees.  I  have 
worked  for  and  supported  legislation  that  will  open  the  way 
for  joint  governmental  and  State  cooperation  in  the  preven- 
tion of  the  pcUution  of  the  waters  of  our  rivers  and  bays  look- 
ing to  the  protection  of  both  the  great  oystering  and  fishing 
interests  of  our  people  and  likewise  for  the  protection  and 
salvation  of  our  attractive  beaches  and  summer  resorts  at 
Virginia  Beach.  Ocean  View,  Willoughby  Beach,  Ocean  Shore 
Park,  Lynnhaven,  and  Cape  Henry. 

I  have  fostered  Federal  relief  to  the  extent  of  alleviating 
want  and  suffering  among  the  distressed  but  in  voting  for 
work-relief  measures  I  have  at  the  same  time  favored  the 
earmarking  cf  rehef  and  public  works  allocations. 

On  numerous  occasions  where  appropriations  became  de- 
pleted and  there  was  threatened  lay-off  In  our  district  of 
workers  dependent  upon  meager  income  to  provide  food  and 
raiment,  I  have  several  times  succeeded  in  securing  additional 
allocation,  keeping  these  workers  employed  that  they  might 
care  for  their  families  and  loved  ones. 

I  have  secured  passage  of  several  bills  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  suffered  personal  losses  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government.  I  have  introduced  bills,  now  pending,  for  the 
relief  of  many  others,  and  where  not  acted  upon  these  bills 
are  ready  for  presentation  anew  to  the  next  Congress. 

I  voted  against  the  proposal  to  license  sale  at  the  rail  of 
Intoxicating  liquors  in  restaurants  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  would  have  made  every  "hot  dog"  stand  therein 
a  bar  counter  for  strong  drink  and  the  possible  debauch  of 
youth,  male  and  female. 

I  voted  to  establish  a  mediation  board  to  settle  disputes  in 
the  maritime  industry,  this  Board  being  authorized  to  at- 
tempt, without  coercion  of  any  kind,  the  settlement  cf  con- 
troversies between  labor  and  shipowners,  all  intended  to 
prevent  the  tie-up  of  maritime  business. 

I  was  one  who,  on  a  vote  of  180  to  61,  supported  the  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  a  bill  strengthening  civil  service  for 
postmasters,  but  at  the  same  time  restoring  the  right  of  selec- 
tion of  postmaster  appointees  from  one  of  the  three  highest 
qualified  eli^bles  just  as  rules  have  always  existed  for  other 
civil-service  appointments  in  governmental  service  and  as 
existed  up  to   1936  for  postmastership  appointments. 

PEOTECnON    OF  AGHTCtTLTTyRAL    INTEKESTS 

I  have  sought  at  all  times  to  protect  the  truck  farmers, 
peanut,  potato,  and  cotton  growers,  as  well  as  agricultural 
interests  of  every  kind  in  the  five  great  counties  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia — the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Princess  Anne,  Nansemond,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Southampton. 
The  price  of  peanuts  before  I  was  nominated  to  Congress  in 
August  1936  had  dropped  as  low  as  I'z  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  some  instances  to  even  1  cent  a  ix)und.  During  my 
incumbency  in  Congress,  peanuts  have  been  as  high  as  bVi 
cents  per  pound,  and  through  an  oil-diversion  fa-ogram, 
brought  about  in  part  at  least  through  my  efforts,  the  price 
of  peanuts  has  been  pegged  at  a  minimum  of  3V4  cents  per 
pound,  with  appropriations  now  provided  to  maintain  this 
minimum  protection  of  the  price  of  peanuts  for  the  coming 
year.  I  have  attended  conferences  and  conferred  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  whenever  conferences  were  held  in 
Washington  or  my  presence  was  desirable  at  the  Department 
for  the  protection  of  the  best  Interests  of  the  potato,  cotton, 
vegetable,  and  peanut  farmers  of  our  district  everywhere.  I 
have  on  these  occasions  secured  fullest  possible  cooperation 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


FA&MEXS     CONFERENCES    IN    DISTRICT 

I  have  attended  numerous  farmers'  conferences  in  the 
Second  District  durmg  the  past  year  and  a  half  of  my  in- 
cumbency m  Congress.  These  conferences  have  dealt  with 
crop  marketing  and  price  agreement,  and  when  there  was 
threatened  enactment  of  legislation  that  would  have  been 
seriously  detrimental  to  farmers  In  the  marketing  of  meat 
cured  on  the  farm,  I  att?nded  several  farmers'  meetings  and 
official  conferences,  botii  within  the  counties  of  the  district 
anc  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  all  for 
the  prot.ection  of  farmer  producers  of  meat.  Satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  for  tlie  meat  producers. 

When  the  interest  of  the  farmer  producers  of  pork  was  at 
stake,  I  voted  in  the  early  days  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress  to  place  a  tariff  tax  on  all  importations  of  ixirk 
meat  into  the  country,  this  tariff  to  be  sufficient  to  protect 
our  American  farmer  pork  producers. 

PROCESS -TAX    RETURNS 

I  have  endeavored  and  shall  continue  to  endeavor  to  have 
extended  time  limit  for  those  who  failed  to  file  in  time 
limitation  their  claims  for  return  of  meat  and  other  N.  R.  A. 
processing  taxes  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  have 
been  illegally  collected.  Had  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
(1935-36',  which  passed  the  law  authorizing  the  filing  of 
such  refund  claims,  provided  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Treasury  Department  should  notify  all  from  whom  process- 
ing taxes  had  been  collected  of  their  right  of  refund,  every- 
one would,  of  course,  have  received  direct  notiflcation.  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-fourih  Congress  smd  came  in 
only  as  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

NOETOLJC'S     COMSCEMQRATIVK     HALF-DOULAB     COINS 

I  secured — but  not  without  effort  that  was  effort  indeed — 
the  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  measure 
that  permitted  the  issuance  of  the  much-discussed  Norfolk 
commemorative  half-dollar  coins,  this  being  one  of  only  two 
similar  coin  meai^ures  passed  by  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress 
with  some  40  or  50  other  such  bills  lost  by  their  House  pa- 
trons. I  greatly  appreciated  the  many  letters  and  telegrams 
that  came  to  me  from  the  people  of  Norfolk  and  the  various 
civic  organizations  of  Norfolk  on  the  successful  passage 
through  the  House  of  the  Norfolk  coinage  measure. 

KLE  OF  WIGHT NEW  FEOERAI,  BUILDING  AND  POST  OFTICI  FOB  SnOTHrtEU} 

It  was  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  was  able  to  secure 
allocation  through  the  Post  OflBce  and  Treasury  Departments 
of  $70,000  for  a  new  Federal  building  at  Sraithfleld  in  Isle 
of  Wight  County.  This  effort  has  resulted  in  not  only  giving 
Smithfield  what  is  to  be  a  fine  modern  post-office  building 
but  it  has  also  resulted  in  what  is  to  become  restoration  of 
the  Williams  House  at  Smithfield.  once  the  old  Isle  cf  Wight 
Courthouse. 

When  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiqui- 
ties became  interested,  tl-irough  patriotic-minded  women  ol 
Smithfield,  in  this  restoration  I  requested  the  joint  Post 
Office-Treasury  Committee  to  adopt  in  lieu  of  the  old  court- 
house site — which  it.  had  first  adopted  as  a  site  for  the 
Smithfield  Federal  Buildiiig — another  site,  and  this  was  done 
in  order  that  the  S.  P.  V.  A.  might  purchase  for  restoration 
the  Williams  House.  As  a  final  result  of  my  original  effort 
to  secure  for  Smithfield  a  new  post  office,  that  town  is  not 
only  going  to  have  its  new  Federal  building,  with  all  mod- 
ern accommodations,  but  it  is  also  to  have  restoration  of  the 
old  Isle  of  Wight  Courthouse  as  a  permanent  colonial  shrine. 

BUBWElXS    BAT    BOAT    HARBOR 

Through  my  efforts,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  called  for  a  survey  by  the 
Board  of  United  States  Army  Engineers,  looking  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  small-boat  harbor  In  Burwells  Bay,  Isle  of 
Wight  County,  this  for  the  protection  against  storms  of 
watercraft  operated  by  fishermen,  oystermen,  and  others  on 
the  south  side  of  the  James  River  within  oui  district    Tbia 
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s  :rvfv  was  held  and  my  pffor 
eMabltshmcnt  of  the  Burwells 
LIGHTS  roa  J 


s  shall  be  continued  for  the 
3ay  small-boat  harbor. 

<>XES   CltXZX 


Through  mv  efforts  vi,1th  lie  Lighthouse  Bureau  of  the 
riepartment  of  Commerce,  chiinnel  lights  were  established 
for  the  benefit  of  small-boat  oj orators  in  and  out  of  Rescue, 
nil  of  which  has  proven  to  be  cf  great  benefit  to  those  using 
\iatercraft  In  that  section  of  Isle  of  Wight. 


THRMJULS.     SWAMP     WUklW 

One  of  my  very  f\rst  acta 


Congress  was  to  bring  about  nstoration  of  important  drain- 
age work  for  the  Tarrara  swimp  section  of  Southampton 


c:ounty.    Lack  of  drainage  of 
rara   Swamp's   classification 
ilealth  Authorities  as  one  of 


uCZ     IN     SOVTHAMPTON 

after  I  became  a  Member  of 


liis  area  had  resulted  in  Tar- 
»y  the  United  States  Public 
he  great  malaria  menaces  in 


the  eastern  United  States.    There  had  been  previously  as- 
:  igned  to  drainage  work  there  i  W.  P.  A.  traveling  camp,  but 


:for  some  reason  the  removal 
:-iitted,  and  when  I  came  into 


of  this  camp  had  been  per- 
Congress  the  Tarrara  malaria 


menace  to  the  people  of  Southampton  still  continued.  It 
was  not  an  eas>  tusk,  but  everj  in  the  face  of  what  was  con- 
tended to  be  mere  important  iirojects  in  Virginia.  I  was  suc- 
cessful In  having  a  traveling  W.  P.  A.  camp  reestablished  in 
Tarrara  Swamp,  and  this  arei  Is  today  being  well  drained. 
A  great  heaJth  menace  to  th(  people  has  thus  been  largely 
cUmlnated. 

•OTKiNs  smirr  ani    road  imphovimint  I 

Through  the  enterprise  of  the  mayor  and  '.own  council  of 
Boykins  in  Southampton  County,  that  tiirivmg  town  putting 
up  reasonable  sponsorship  finds,  placed  itself  in  line  for 
Federal  allocations  for  street  and  road  improvements.  It 
was  with  much  satisfaction  tjiat  I  pressed  with  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  for  tie  approval  of  these,  and  that 
the  funds  were  allocated.  Th»e  who  have  not  visited  Boy- 
kins  in  recent  time  will  marirel  at  the  improvements  that 
have  occurred  there  in  stre<  t  guttering,  sidewalk  paving. 
street  and  road  widening,  wlti  their  Improved  hard^stirfac- 
ing.  This  work  still  goes  on.  ind  Boykins  has  put  on  a  new 
dress  that  Is  both  attractive  and  progressive  in  every  par- 
ticular. 1 

COCWTTJkWB   W     ?     *     MUINAGC 

The  Works  Profress  Administration  through  allocution  of 
Federal  funds  has  made  poas  ble  valuable  drainage  work  in 
the  town  of  Courtland.  courty  seat  of  Southampton,  and 
wherever  else  In  Southampton  County  local  mtcresu  have  m- 
•ugurated  iponsorshlp  funds,  as  required  to  obtain  W  P.  A. 
PMleral  asaittance.  these  allocations  have  been  made  avail- 
able and  are  lUll  available. 

nuNKUH'i  tirnwBrr  •nvte 

In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  rrunklln  commuolty  and 
their  welfare,  X  siK-ured  reheiTtng  before  the  United  Slates 
Board  of  Army  Engineers  for  Blackwater  and  Chowan  River 
devflopmeni.  this  to  aid  In  r»anufacturlng  and  commercial 
development  in  Southampton  My  efTorti  are  still  going  fur- 
ward  to  'Jie  end  of  aiding  Ihii  development  Rcque«l.s  from 
manufacturing,  buimeu  inten  sli.  and  of  the  people  of  Frank- 
lin generally  have  been  promt  tly  compiled  with,  and  in  some 
instance*  thoae  lerved  lit  Frinklin  have  been  lupplled  with 
information  and  documents  from  Waahliigton  that  miKht 
have  otherwise  cost  them  mich  lo  obtain  and  produce,  but 
all  without  expense  to  ihemsilvea  except  the  asking. 

■nrOt-K    AM}    NAWHRMOND 

The  progreMlve  spirit  of  thB  people  of  SufTolk  and  Nanae- 
mond  through  provision  locall: '  of  sponsorship  funds  has  made 
possible  the  allocation  of  lari  e  FVderal  funds  for  street  and 
•ewer  Improvements,  sewer  a(  ditions.  and  so  forth.  Schools 
have  been  aided  through  libra  y  allocations,  and  so  forth,  and 
many  have  been  helped  throigh  W.  P.  A.  sewing  rooms  and 
other  project*,  all  of  which  had  my  attention  and  efforts.  No 
part  of  the  district  have  I  endeavored  to  serve  more  than 
SufTolk  and  Nanaemond.  the  nterest  of  whose  people  has  al- 
ways been  uppermost  In  my  thought.  I  do  not  think  there 
ii  aoy  part  of  the  district    o  which  beneficial  advertising 


has  come  through  my  efforts  more  than  to  Suffolk  and  Nanse- 
mond. 

PRINCrSS    ANNE    COUNTY 

Nothing  has  been  left  undent  by  me  in  promoting,  as  far  as 
I  couJd.  the  intere.'-t  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Princess 
Anne  County  during  the  short  18  months  I  have  been  in  Con- 
Kress.  The  df'Vtlopment  of  Fort  Story  at  Cape  Henry,  which 
I  have  vlsitod  with  members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  Hou^e.  and  the  improvement  of  Coast  Guard  sta- 
ticn.s  together  wnth  the  welfare  of  the  brave  and  intelligent 
personnel  cf  the.«:e  stations  from  Virginia  Beach  to  Wash 
Woods,  have  had  my  constant  a^ention  and  assistance. 

When  there  wai;  threatened  removal  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camp 
which  had  been  doing  much  for  the  protection  of  the  sand 
dunes  about  Port  Story  and  development  there  generally.  I 
succeeded  in  .saving  for  Cape  Henry  a  large  part  of  the 
C.  C.  C  camp  personnel — all  of  this,  too,  aiding  in  continued 
fire  protection  which  C  C.  C.  enrollees  at  Port  Story  had 
been  giving  both  the  Cape  Henry  and  out  of  Virginia  Beach 
areas  for  months  past. 

WILD   FOWT.    CAME   RrTTCB 

With  the  establi.-:hment  m  the  Back  Bay  section— which 
followed  my  coming  to  Congress — of  what  is  to  be  developed 
into  one  of  the  greatest  wild  fowl  game  refuges  in  the  United 
States.  I  succeeded  after  much  effort  in  securing  for  Princess 
Anne  County  the  first  permanent  C.  C.  C.  camp  to  have  been 
allocated  to  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Virginia 
under  Agricultural  Department  administration.  This  camp 
of  184  fine  young  men — practically  all  Virginia  boys — is  now 
established  on  the  M.  W.  James  Farm  at  Pungo.  and  the 
C.  C.  C.  boys  are  hard  at  work  developing  the  new  wild  fowl 
game  refuge  under  the  Federal  Biological  Survey. 

The  establishment  of  this  C  C.  C.  camp  in  Back  Bay  will 
mean  much  to  the  people  of  Princess  Anne.  The  business  it 
brings  has  already  resulted  in  much  increased  trade  to  store- 
keepers and  others  of  th*^  Back  Bay  district.  It  means  much, 
too,  to  the  farmers  and  larger  merchants  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  from  whom  general  supplies  are 
bought. 

NEW   C     C     C     CAMP   rOR   SEASIDE   PARK 

Already  arrangem.ents  are  now  being  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  permanent  C.  C.  C.  camp  to  take  the 
place  of  thf  discontinued  first  camp  work  that  was  begun 
in  1935-36  undfr  F>'drral  Park  Administration  supervision  at 
Cape  Henry,  This  will  be  a  C,  C,  C,  camp  of  large  enroll- 
ment and  will  mean  added  pay  rolls  In  Princess  Anne  County 
and  more  bu.sincss  for  rn('rchant.s. 

VtRCINIA    niAflt 

Great  gratification  rair.e  to  me  with  successful  culmination 
of  ."ly  (!vcr-c(:ntinu!r^«  .  IT>;r!.'i  to  secure  approval  of  the  much- 
ne(  ded  and  lorm-delayed  Ptiblic  Work.s  allocation  of  $76,000, 
maklnti  poss;ble  the  all-unportant  Virginia  Beach  sewage-dls- 
pos;il  plant  Thi.s  plant  now  j)ractically  completed.  l»  to  be 
a  great  boon  not  only  to  the  permanent  residents  of  Virginia 
Beach  and  the  (hinnands  of  viNjtor.s  who  will  be  there  this 
Hummer  but  to  Virginia  Beach  for  all  seasons  In  time  to 
come 

To  wcure  the  VirRlnia  Beach  scwagc-dlsponal  plant 
P  W  A  allocntinn  i»  wa,-*  rieceiiMuy  for  nir  to  make  personal 
iipivul  In  Prr^uirtit  Moo-^rvelt  wliom  I  a.nked  and  who  agreed 
fhh  pmjrrt  «hot;Ul  br  iflven  flixt  place  In  Virginia  P,  W.  A. 
fmerizenry  pnjectn  Almost  itntnfdlntely  thrrraftcr  the  Vir- 
ginia Bench  allocation  came  bv  direct  Presidential  order. 

lYNNJIAVTN      or-EAN     \  IfW      WII  ! DTT. Jill Y    JITTIEB 

I  hav(?  labored  untirlntlv  to  secure  deeper  channel  openlnir 
and  Jetty  pjofction  foi  Lynnhaven  Inlet  and  for  a  small-boat 
harbor  to  accommodate  yachts  in  the  Interest  of  Virginia 
Beach  development  ar.d  fur  the  protection  of  oyster  interests 
In  Lynnhavcn.  I  am  now  st curing  a  survey  for  an  Inland 
route  for  small  boats  fr')m  Lynnhaven  to  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth. I  S'X-ured  arpr'n-a!  of  Lafayette  River  project  spon- 
sored by  the  city  of  Nnrfo'.k. 

Both  before  and  Mnce  I  rame  to  Congress  I  have  worked  for 
Federal  aid  for  muth-iiecded  jetties  for  the  protection  of  the 
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Ocean  View,  Willoughby,  LjTinhaven.  and  Cape  Henry 
beaches.  W.  P.  A.  funds  for  such  jetties  at  Willoughby  and 
Ocean  View  have  only  awaited  necessary  Norfolk  municipal 
action  and  sponsorship. 

NORrOLK PORTSMOUTH SOXTTH  NOCTOLX 

My  efforts  have  been  continuing  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth — for 
what  benefits  one  must  by  necessity  benefit  the  twin  cities — 
and,  too,  we  must  here  include  South  Norfolk. 

I  have  labored  through  all  three  sessions  of  the  Seven ty- 
fifth  Cangress.  and  when  Congress  was  not  in  session  as  weU. 
for  all  departments  of  our  navy  yard  in  Portsmouth,  our 
Norfolk  Naval  Base,  including  its  training  station,  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Air  Station  and  its  aviation  overhaul  plant,  for 
which  I  have  but  very  recently  succeeded  in  having  ear- 
marked out  of  new  work-rebef  funds  some  $550,000  for  the 
enlargement  of  buildings  V-28  and  V-41 — all  looking  to  the 
making  of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station's  overhaul  plant 
one  of  the  great  aviation  overhaul  industries  of  the  country, 
with  consequential  new  and  ever- increasing  pay  rolls  for  the 
Norfolk  community. 

The  Naval  Hospital  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Naval  Ammuni- 
tion Depot  at  St.  Juliens,  as  well  as  the  Nansemond  Ordnance 
Depot  at  Pig  Point  and  their  personnel,  have  likewise  been 
fostered  and  aided  with  right  of  promotion  in  civil  service 
established  for  all  civilian  personnel  in  common-laborer 
classification  just  as  previously  provided  for  classified  la- 
borers only.  This  has  now  come  to  apply  to  similar  per- 
sormel  classification  in  all  branches  of  the  governmental 
service. 

The  Seventy -fifth  Congress  has  appropriated  all  told  nearly 
$5,000,000  for  direct  improvements  at  our  navy  yard  and 
naval  stations,  this  being  a  larger  amount  than  ever  obtained 
from  any  previous  Congress.  And  these  appropriations  are 
for  work — construction  and  expansion — all  in  addition  to 
regular  maintenance,  repair,  construction,  and  manufactur- 
ing pay  rolls  at  the  navy  yard  and  bases.  Then,  too,  these 
appropriations  have  been  in  addition  to  between  $650,000  and 
$700,000  I  was  able  to  secure,  after  great  effort,  for  the 
new  building  ways  now  nearing  completion  at  the  navy  yard, 
and  which  Rear  Admiral  Ben  Moreell,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yaids  and  Docks  at  the  Navy  Department,  but  recently 
told  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  will  be 
capable  of  taking  a  45,000-ton  battleship,  while  building  ways 
at  both  Philadelphia  and  New  York  are  still  only  capable 
of  construction  of  35,000-ton  batUeships. 

WEW     >ATTI.EtiHII>    CONSTKOCTIOH 

It  is  upon  the  new  building  ways  that  my  efforts  have 
obtained  for  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  that  w.ll  be  constructed 
one  of  the  four  great  $70,000,000  battleships,  for  which  the 
Seventy-flXth  Congress  has  made  appropriation.  This  bat- 
tleship construction  Is  scheduled  to  begin  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  By  the  spring  of 
1U39,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  employed  in  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  from  1,500  to  2,000  more  regular  civilian  employees 
than  prejent  regular  rolls  of  6.100  men. 

l.AkUCIT    PKACrriMK    NAVT     rAES    KMPLOTMCirr -4,400    MEN 

All  told,  there  are  now  employed  In  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
6.400  men.  Including  1,800  W.  P.  A.  employees  engaged  on 
ground  and  construrtion  work.  This  Is  tht'  greatest  of  any 
peacetime  pay  roll  enjoyed  from  the  navy  yard  by  the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-South  Norfolk  communities. 

Previous  high  peacetime  employment  for  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  occurred,  first,  last  year.  1937,  when  employment 
totaled  6,300  men  and,  second,  in  1930  when  navy  yard  em- 
ployment totaled  5,300  men.  The  employment  In  the  yard 
in  1935  was  only  4,200  men,  and  in  1934  It  was  only  3,900 
men. 

NOarOIJl    MAVAL    BASE    EKPLOTMnTT — 3.000     MKK 

Likewise  is  the  civilian  mechanical  personnel  of  the  Nor- 
folk naval  operating  base  and  air  station  greater  at  the 
present  time  than  ever  before,  the  1938  employment  totaling 
2.057  men,  of  which  1.448  are  regular  civilian  mechanics  with 
60S  on  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls.    Previous  high  regular  mechanical 


employment  at  the  Norfolk  naval  base  and  air  station  was 
1J213  men  in  1937.  In  1934,  the  employment  there  was  only 
887  men.  In  1935  it  was  only  912  men,  and  in  1938  it  was  but 
948  men. 

TTie  constant  expansion  of  the  naval  operating  base  has 
brought  great  enlisted  personnel,  all  constituting  a  pay  roll 
for  the  Norfolk  community  never  before  enjoyed  from  pre- 
vious Navy  personnel  stationed  there,  except,  of  course,  when 
the  fleet  itself  was  in. 

mxwarvE  navt  tabd  work 

Extensive  work  outside  of  regular  repair  and  manufactur- 
ing activities  hes  been  brought  to  the  na\7  yard  m  Ports- 
mouth as  the  result  of  close  attention  to  available  ship-repair 
jobs,  such  as  the  large  cruiser  Omaha  repair  work,  the  battle- 
ship New  York  job  the  battleship  Texas  job,  the  cruiser 
Raleigh  job.  the  plane  carrier  Yorktown  job.  and  other  similar 
jobs,  some  of  which  had  to  be  pried  from  previous  assign- 
ments to  other  yards;  and  then,  after  som^  of  these  assign- 
ments had  been  changed  to  the  Norfolk  yard,  an  eagle  eye 
became  constantly  necessary  to  prevent  them  being  taken 
away  by  other  navy  yards  themselves  lo-iking  for  needed 
repair  work  to  maintain  their  ever-decreasing  mechanical 
personnel. 

During  the  years  1937  and  1938  the  work  load  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  the  Norfolk  na\'al  base  «md  stations 
has  been  held  at  even  keel,  more  so  than  at  other  naval 
station  points  in  the  country.  There,  of  course,  come  fluctu- 
ations in  employment.  These  always  will  be  felt  from  time 
to  time. 

NAVT    TARD    OOMPAJUTIVE    EMPLOTMEKT 

Comparative  figures  of  actual  navy  yard  pay  rtrfb!  for 
5  years  and  the  present  year,  thus  far,  are  highly  interesting. 
These  expenditures  show  as  follows: 
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DESTI-OYEH  i-ONSTRtJCTION   WORK  AT   NAVY   TARD 

Th  re  ha.s  been  over  a  period  of  5  years  considerable 
destroyer  construction  work  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  in- 
cluding the  destroyers  Tucker  and  Doxvns.  Baglcv.  Blue,  and 
Helm — all  begun,  of  course,  before  I  entered  Congress,  but  all 
completed  In  1937 — the  Rowan  and  Stack,  recently  launched 
at  the  navy  yard,  and  now  come  the  Morris  and  Waivwright, 
the  keels  of  which  have  recently  been  laid  down  By  Rear 
Admiral  William  G  DuBjsc,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construc- 
tion and  IlepAir  of  the  Navy  Department ,  w«"  are  t^ld  the 
Tucker  and  Dowm  'were  built  from  tlie  National  Industrlul 
Recovery  allotment,  <N.  R.  A.  funds>":  the  Baolev.  S  ue.  and 
Helm  "fiom  the  emergency  construction  fund  «r«llrf 
fund«>":  and  the  remaining  four — the  Hou>an  and  Stack  and 
the  Morria  and  WainurrU/ht — from  the  approprtalton.  "Re- 
pUcemcni  of  naval  vo^ftcls."  which,  Admiral  DuBotte  savi,  "is 
a  continuing  appropriation  with  increments  appropriated 
annually  by  ConuvoM  and  uaed  for  the  oonsLructlon  of  any 
vcswl  then  under  construction — money  not  l)e)n«  appro- 
priated sprcincally  for  any  cne  vessel,  the  lump  sum  appro- 
priat-ed  being  available  as  may  be  required  lo  suit  th'*  needs 
In  the  case  of  any  individual  ship. 

w.  r,  A.  AND  P.  w.  A  nrMM  AND  Pkojix-ra 

I  have  maintained  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  both  at  WashUigton  and  Rich- 
mond, looking  to  the  prompt  approval  of  all  city,  town,  and 
county  sponsored  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  projects,  this  applying 
to  every  city.  town,  and  county  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District.  During  the  18  nK)aths  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  there  have  been  aoproved  W.  P.  A.  projects  carrying 
upward  of  $3,500,000  in  Pbderiil  contributions  to  the  several 
dues  and  counties  and  naval  stations  of  the  Secood  District. 
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These  have  Included  such  thing!  as  street  Improvements,  sewer 
coasiruction.  school-  and  public-building  repairs,  and  addi- 
tions for  Norfolk.  Portsmouth.  South  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Virginia 
Beach,  and  the  counties. 

Some  oafstandmg  W.  P.  A.  Projects  have  been  as  foUows: 

Pirst.  Norfolk  City  A.'rport.  $317,538.  All  m  addition  to 
the  130.000  annual  mail  subsidy  secured  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  without  vthlch  Norfolk's  new  air-mail 
.Ml. ire  couid  not  have  been  ^nade  possible. 

St-cond  Norfolk  city  street  and  sidewalk  improvements, 
sfw^T  drains,  mosquito  control,  water  mains,  clinics,  land- 
scaping, and  schools.  Including  Booker  T.  Washington 
Mhool  addiuon.  $91,400;  and  he  conversion  Into  municipal 
omces  for  Norfolk  of  the  old  Norfolk  post  office  acquired, 
too,  by  the  city  of  Norfolk  f  -om  the  Federal  Government 
during  my  term  of  office  at  but  nominal  outlay.  Total. 
$1,250,000. 

Third.  Portsmouth  city  stre?t  and  sidewalk  Improvement, 
landscaping,  sewer  construe  .ion.  home  assistance,  free 
lunches  to  underprivileged,  lewlni  projecu.  schools,  and 
armory  completion,  $350,000. 

Fourth.  South  Norfolk  »trp<  t  Improvements,  sewing -room 
projecu,  park  Improvements,  home  assistance,  and  library 
service,  $70,000. 

Fifth.  Suffolk  street  Improvements,  school  repalrn,  home 
assistance,  sewer  connections,  and  so  forth,  $75,000. 

Sixth.  Virginia  Beach  aruj  Princess  Anne  County  water 
mains,  storm  dralrui,  curb  conitructlon.  Euclid  School,  $100,- 
000 

B<«vpnth  Norfolk  County,  construcUon  of  community  halN 
In  various  magisterial  district  i:  sidewalks,  iwamp  drainage, 
•cwint-room  proJecU.  Washington  Park  development  in 
Cradock,  Olensheallah.  Western  Branch  dUtrlct,  improve- 
menu.  nchool  repairi,  and  no  lorth.  $126,000 

Eighth.  Nansemond  Count],  free  lunches,  indrx  system 
snd  bookbinding  for  official  r« cords,  $2  500 

Ninth.  Isle  of  Wight  Couiiiy,  indexing  official  records, 
sewing-room  projecu.  and  lllrary  service,  $6,219. 

Tenth.  Southampton  Coumy,  public-health  service  iTar- 
rara  8wamp>,  street  and  highway  improvements,  clerical 
assistance,  scwlng-room  proJ«cU.  and  so  forth.  $6S.0OO 

Eleventh.  Norfolk  Nav7  Y  ird  and  naval  base  projects. 
$1,080,051. 

Craney  Island  has  been  taien  over  In  large  part  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  mad;  ground  on  this  Island— re- 
claimed through  my  efforts  wtien  I  was  collector  of  customs 
of  Virginia— Is  being  converlM  into  a  great  naval  fueling 
suuon  with  fuel-station  activities  heretofore  at  Yorktown. 
soon  to  be  brought  to  Cranef  Island  in  the  Norfolk-Ports 

mouth  Harttor. 

nnnjc  wotxs  rttojwcn 

Public-works  projects  earring  45  percent  Federal  grants 
and  55  percent  municipal  sionaorshlps  have  been  secured. 
making  poKlble  the  new  Ocsan  View  School,  the  Virginia 


Beach  sewage-disposal  plant 


the  Robert  Oatewood  School 


fast  service  as  we  desired  it. 


additions,  the  Norfolk  County  School  addltlcois  and  gymna- 
sium projects.  TYieae  P.  W  A.  projects  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  have  been  outstanding  In  P.  W.  A. 
proJecU  granted  In  Virginia  ^urlng  the  past  18  months. 

■  >nso»i>  un  s| 

I  have  endeavored  to  be  ev^r  mindful  of  the  protection  of 
the  great  railroad  and  shlppiiig  Interests  of  the  ports  of  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  as  fan  as  my  efforts  could  possibly 
extend.  The  recent  fight  I  knade  with  my  colleague.  Hon. 
8.  O.  Blahb.  of  the  First  District  of  Virginia,  to  save  the 
Baltimore  Mall  Steamship  Co  's  well-established  fast  overseas 
freight  and  passenger  servlcf  out  of  Hampton  Roads  is  but 
fresh  In  the  minds  of  our  peoi  >le.   We  were  unable  to  save  the 


but  an  overseas  freight  service 


is  to  be  maintained  between  he  ports  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
moath  and  the  European  poiU  of  Havre.  London.  Hamburg. 
Liverpool.  Manchester,  and  s)  forth,  by  vessels  under  Mari- 
time Commission  agency  opiratKm.  When  new  ships  now 
beinc  built  or  provided  are  ccmpleted,  a  fleet  of  these  vessels 


is  to  be  assigned  by  the  Maritime  Commis.sion  for  renewal  of 
fast  overseas  .service  between  the  ports  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth and  European  ports 

If  there  were  no  ships  plying  in  and  out  of  Hampton  Roads, 
there  would  be  no  use  of  the  great  terminals  that  the  rail- 
roads maintain  in  our  port.  These  two  operations  give  vast 
transportation  employment  for  our  people.  Both  must  be 
fostered  and  protected.  Sometimes  there  has  come  conflict 
of  labor  interest  with  the  railroads  jn  one  hand  and  shippmg 
on  the  other.  These  ha.e  had  to  be  met  to  the  best  Interest 
of  all,  and  usually  the  conflicts  have  been  ironed  out  mostly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

RiTtAi.  ri-EfmiricAnoN 
I  found  much  .saM.sfacnon  in  b<nnK  recorded  among  the 
House  majority  that  voted  m  May  of  this  vear  259  to  139  for 
the  earmarking  in  the  latest  work-relief  bill  of  $100,000,000 
for  rural  electnflcjitlon  This  money  will  benefit  the  farm- 
ers everywhere  and  will  cotne  back  to  the  Government  with 
3  p*^rcent  Interest:  like  bread  ca.st  upon  the  waters  It  will 
return  after  many  days  Indeed,  it  will  probably  yield  a 
nit'ater  return  iha.n  any  other  .similar  amount  contained  In 
the  new  work-relief  bill  It  will  add  comforts  and  con- 
veniences to  millions  of  farm  homes,  convey  light  and  Joy 
to  the  farmers  and  their  families,  lift  from  their  shoulders 
untold  burdens  of  farm  and  household  drudgery,  and  vastly 
increase  the  value  of  every  farm  it  touches.  When  the  new 
work-relief  bill  wiia  up  for  earmarking  at  either  $80,000,000 
or  $100,000,000  for  rural  electrification,  my  thought  went  out 
to  every  woman  who  lives  in  the  rural  districts  of  our  coun- 
try, I  felt  the.se  women  to  ix-  entitled  to  fullest  considera- 
tion, and  I  voted  to  give  ih(<m  this  consideration  through 
the  larger  earmarking  of  1 100.000,000. 

rARMrn  i.adorkh.  ■uiiNCiiaMAM 
I  have  voted  ronsistenilv  to  aid  farmers  and  residents 
generally  of  the  rural  Nection.s,  The  Congress  of  which  I 
have  been  a  Member  ha.s  voted  more  for  the  benefit  of  farm- 
ers than  any  previouM  CongreHN  In  the  hlMlory  of  our  coun- 
try. My  vote  has  b^-eii  cuhl  on  the  farmer's  side  when  his 
interest  was  at  stake 

Likewise,  have  my  ihounhfs  been  for  every  laboring  man 
In  city  or  country  and  hi.s  be.tt  interests  as  I  saw  it,  at  the 
same  lime,  however,  dealing  fairly  with  business  and  seeking 
to  aid  businea.s  out  of  Ha  distress,  all  In  order  there  might 
come  work  for  workers  to  do  and  thai  the  Nation  might  be 
lifted  out  of  depression 

REOKfiANIZAnON.     WAOrS     AND     ItOtIM 

When  the  Nation  was  jittery  tind  things  seemed  at  the 
peak  of  uncertainty,  I  voted  to  recommit  for  consideration 
at  another  lime  the  much-discu.ssed  Government  reorgani- 
zation bill,  which  seemed  to  be  making  for  nervousness  in 
all  lines  of  bu.sine.s.s  endeavor  and  in  many  walks  of  life,  in- 
cluding governmental  employees  and  Federal  workers  every- 
where. 

When  the  wage  and  hour  bill  was  up  for  consideration 
in  the  special  session  of  Congress  I  voted  for  Its  recommittal, 
but  when  this  measure  came  before  the  Congress  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  conditions  I  voted  to  give  every 
competent  worker  not  less  than  25  cents  per  hour  for  his 
labor — farmers  and  those  enfjaged  in  the  processing  of  farm 
products  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  sea  being  exempt  as 
the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

CAPE    HrNRT    MEMORIAL    BILL 

One  of  the  results  of  my  efforts  has  been  the  late  passage 
by  the  Congress  of  the  Cape  Henry  Memorial  bill,  sponsored 
by  the  Assembly  of  Tidewater  Virginia  Women  and  trans- 
ferring from  the  War  Department  the  site  of  the  memorial 
at  Cape  Henry  that  marks  the  landing  place  April  26.  1607. 
of  the  first  permanent  English  settlers  in  America,  and  thus 
makmg  this  memorial  a  part  of  the  Colonial  Historical 
Monument  in  Virginia 

THI     REPRESENT  A  TT\n     OT     ALL 

During  my  but  brief  tenure  in  Congress  I  have  endeavored 
to  represent  the  full  constituency  of  the  district,  cooperating 
with  friend  and  foe  alike  to  the  end  of  aiding  the  district 
as  a  whole. 
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T  have  sought  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  city  worker: 
of  the  manufacturer  and  businessman,  merchant,  baker,  and 
candlestickmaker  wherever  he  might  be  fotmd;  of  the 
farmer  and  his  Interest;  of  sliipplng  and  Its  every  interest; 
of  the  sailor  and  his  Interest,  whether  this  be  through  the 
Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  or  the  merchant  marine;  of  the 
soldier  whether  he  be  of  the  Army  or  the  Marine  Corps:  of 
the  veteran  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans;  of 
governmental  employees  generally;  ol  education  and  ter.chers 
and  Instructors  engaged  in  educational  endeavor:  and  most 
of  all.  of  the  youth  of  the  land  constituting  the  future 
citizenship  of  our  cities,  counties.  State,  and  coimtry. 

CONGKXSSIONAL  DKI-BOATIONS 

I  have  from  time  to  time  carried  to  our  district  Represent- 
atives in  Congress,  United  States  Senators,  and  numerous 
special  congressional  delegations  holding  Important  and  stra- 
tegic positions  In  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
This  was  done  In  order  that  those  who  went  might  see  our 
district,  the  Important  activities  therein  and  bring  back  to 
Washington  with  them  broader  views  of  our  claims  for  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  the  many  governmental  works 
within  practically  every  city  and  county  of  our  district. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia,  I  have  traveled  In  the  past  18  months  at  my  own 
expense— except  for  $82.40  allowed  me  at  each  session  of 
Congress  for  travel — more  than  30.000  miles  back  and  forth 
between  Washington  and  the  polnU  In  the  district  In  order 
to  keep  in  closest  touch  and  most  effectively  serve  the  needs 
and  Interest  of  our  people, 

I  have,  as  the  Representative  of  the  Second  District  of 
Virginia,  given  to  the  people  of  my  district.  Individually  when 
they  applied  and  collectively  always,  the  very  best  service 
that  has  been  within  my  power  to  give  and  I  submit  this  re- 
port of  18  months'  stewardship. 


Mexican  Oil  Controversy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF   I'KNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESKNTATIVES 
Monday,  June  13, 1938 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  all  con- 
troversial matters,  there  are  two  strongly  defended  viewpoints 
in  the  Mexican  oil  situation.  We  have  heard  one  viewpoint 
expressed  in  our  dally  press.  In  order  to  develop  a  thought- 
ful opinion  I  submit  here  Mexico's  side  of  the  story,  as  told 
to  me  by  a  friend  who  Is  conversant  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  for  many  years  been  deeply  interested 
in  Mexico  and  the  problems  of  the  Mexican  people.  I  have 
had  good  personal  friends  in  Mexico,  with  whose  help  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  developments  there.  In 
view  of  the  propaganda  that  has  been  distributed  by  both 
sides  in  the  recent  controversy  over  the  oil  properties  in 
Mexico,  I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  my  friends  in  the  House 
to  put  a  statement  of  the  whole  Mexican  situation  in  the 
Record. 

About  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
others  surveyed  that  part  of  Mexico  lying  on  the  Gulf,  around 
the  Caribbean,  for  oil.  They  failed  in  their  quest,  however, 
and  it  was  left  for  Edward  L.  Doheny,  who  requires  no  intro- 
duction to  this  body,  and  an  Englishman,  Weetman  Pearson, 
to  discover  the  rich  petroleum  deposits  which  have  formed 
the  subject  of  the  recent  controversy. 

DIAZ  GIVES  AWAT   RESOUBCSS 

Pearson  had  gone  to  Mexico  as  manager  of  a  British-built 
railway  in  the  isthmian  zone  of  Tehuantepec.  He  enjoyed  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Mexican  President.  Porfirio  Diaz,  who 
during  a  tenure  of  more  than  30  years  had  encouraged  for- 
eign investment,  believing  that  the  Indian  was  the  ciirse  of 
Mexico,  and  that  the  country's  salvation  lay  in  turning  it 


over  to  Europeans  and  Americans  for  development.  To 
stimulate  Pearson's  development  of  the  Mexican  oil  industry. 
President  Diaz  on  December  24.  1901,  issued  a  law  authorizing 
the  Englishman  to  explore  and  exploit  idle  lands  and  Govern- 
ment lands.  No  greater  Chnstinas  present  was  ever  given 
any  man. 

Doheny  also  profited  by  Diazs  free  hand  with  the  heritage 
of  the  Mexican  people,  although  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
Pearsoa.  The  result,  natuiall;,  was  rivalry  between  ihe 
British  interests  that  centered  around  the  oil  refinery  at 
Minatitlan,  and  the  American  interests  that  lay  close  to  the 
Ebano  zone  in  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  the  State  re- 
cently put  in  the  headlines  by  the  revolt  of  General  Cedillo. 

By  1910  the  Mexican  people  rose  in  arms  to  depa'^e  Diaz, 
who  was  so  magnanimously  handing  out  to  foreigners  the 
birthright  of  his  people.  It  has  been  claimed,  apparently 
with  some  foundation  in  fact,  that  the  American  oil  interests 
had  a  hand  in  the  niovement  to  oust  President  Diaz.  The 
English  interests  were  being  favored  by  Diaz  by  way  of  tax 
exemptions. 

REVOLT     AGAINST    roREIOM     CAPITAL 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  revolutionists 
who  overthrew  Diaz,  while  they  welcomed  the  aid  of  Doheny 
and  others,  were  faithful  to  the  central  purpose  of  their 
movement— to  recover  for  the  Mexican  people  the  ownership 
and  control  of  all  Mexico's  natural  resources.  Madero.  who 
bc^came  President  on  the  defeat  of  Diaz,  sought  to  tax  the 
hitherto  tax-exempt  oil  industry,  which  secured  for  him  the 
opposition  of  the  oil  Interests  and  led  to  his  ajwiassinatlon  in 
1913.  Tlie  oil  men.  now  openly  Intervening  in  Mexican  gov- 
ernmental affalitt,  put  up  a  notorious  drunkard.  Vlctorlano 
Huerta,  for  PiTsldent.  Against  Hucrta  the  people  again  rose 
In  arms,  under  the  leadership  of  Carranza.  and  no  sooner 
was  Hucrta  deposed  than  a  people's  assembly  convened  to 
draft  a  constitution  which  contained  the  principle  that  prop- 
erty of  the  subsoil  was  vested  In  the  nation,  a  principle  which 
sounded  new  but  which  merely  restated  the  old  Spanish  law, 
valid  m  colonial  days,  that  the  subsoil  was  the  property  of 
the  Spanish  Crown  throughout  the  Spanish  dominions  of  the 
Americas. 

This  law  led  to  many  years  of  International  dlfBcultie* 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment claimed  the  law  to  be  retroactive,  while  the  Mexican* 
upheld  their  right  to  sovereignty,  to  make  their  own  lawi 
and  enforce  them  according  to  their  own  needs,  without  alien 
interference.  It  was  a  long  struggle,  and  war  frequently 
appeared  imminent.  In  the  end.  however,  we  accepted  the 
validity  of  the  Mexican  position,  and  it  seemed  that  oil  would 
never  again  be  the  cause  of  controversy  between  the  two 
nations. 

Free  from  pressure  from  American  oil  interests.  Mexico 
marched  ahead,  enacting  enabling  legislation  to  make  effec- 
tive her  constitutional  provisions.  One  such  law,  the  expro- 
priation law.  Is  particularly  Important.  Based  on  provisions 
conuined  in  the  famous  article  27  of  the  1917  constitution, 
it  was  passed,  after  months  of  heated  disciossion.  by  the 
Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate  in  November  1038. 

By  this  law  the  Federal  and  State  executive  authorities  are 
empowered  to  expropriate,  subject  to  full  compensation,  not 
only  lands  and  waters,  but  machinery  as  well,  and  any  other 
kind  of  property,  whenever  an  emergency  arises. 

PTJKELY   DOMESTIC    LABOl    CONFLICT 

It  was  this  law  which  President  L4zaro  Cdrdenas  invoked 
on  March  18  of  this  year  to  solve  the  problem  which  the 
British  and  American  oil  Interests  had  created  for  him  and 
for  his  people.  The  problem  arose  not  out  of  the  application 
of  article  27  of  the  1917  constitution,  but  out  of  a  labor  con- 
flict between  the  oil  companies  and  their  workers,  in  which 
the  Government  merely  acted  as  referee.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  international  conflict,  but  a  purely  domestic  problem  to  be 
setUed  by  the  Mexican  courts.  Proof,  if  It  is  needed,  may  be 
found  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  expropriation  decree  of 
March  18,  1938. 

In  1934  the  workers  in  the  Eagle  oil  fields— British — struck 
to  secure  better  working  conditions.    By  agreement  betweea 


S!*",!'*  J'' 


iun«  uommiasion  mgrncj 
being  built  or  provided  are 


opimucKi.     wncn  new  siUFn  now 
cc  mpleted.  a  fleet  ot  theae  vessels 


wiui  inena  ana  loe  auie  lo  ice  ena  oi  aiaing  me  aistnci 
as  a  whole. 


Mexico,  and  th^t  the  country's  salvation  lay  in  turning  it  '  to  secure  better  working  conditions.    By  agreement  between 
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the  strikina;  wnrkrrs  and  the  oil  company,  the  conflict  was 


r^'ferT'Kl  for  aibiiration  to  thp 
PvOdriffuez  whos*"  term  expirf-d 
decisions  were  accepted  withou 


;*r<>sid€nt  of  Mexico.  Abelardo 
n  December  of  that  year.  His 
question.    At  his  request,  the 


Mexican  Labor  Department  su'veyed  labor  conditions  in  the 
c  1  f^eld.<  and  .submitted  to  hi^  successor.  President  Lazaro 
Cardenas,  a  full   report. 

COSTS.  F»c#us.  rrc 

President  Cardenas,  after  studying  this  report,  concluded 
timt  no  lasting  remedy  could  bf  found  for  the  troubles  of  the 
industry  unless  and  until  the  Istwr  unions  and  the  companies 
could  come  together  on  an  Industry-wide  agreement  embodied 
iri  a  collective  contract.  To  bring  the  various  unions  mto  a 
single  labor  organization  within  the  oil  Industry  became  a 
ftirt  of  the  program  of  the  Mexican  Workers  Federation, 
known  in  Mexico  as  the  C.  T.  M.,  and  by  1936  th_s  ta.sk  was 
■caimplished.  A  national  union  of  oil  workers  of  Mexico 
was  organized  This  national  linion  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  oil  lnd\istry  and  soon  found  that  taxation 
f.as  higher  in  the  United  Stales  than  in  Mexico,  that 
the  Investment  required  to  pxKluce  a  barrel  of  oil  in  the 
United  States  was  higher  thar  in  Mexico,  that  wages  In  the 
I'nited  States  were  higher  than  In  Mexico,  and  finally  that 
profits  were  much  higher  In  Mexico  than  in  the  United 
flutes. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  Mexican  oil  workers 
concluded  that  the  only  reascn  their  luing  standards  were 
lower  than  those  of  their  brotl  ers  in  the  American  fields  was 
that  their  income  was  lower.  It  was  clearly  not  a  matter  of 
taste  or  racial  heritage  but  of  income.  Given  an  eq^ial  in- 
come, the  Mexican  claimed  he  couJd  attain  to  a  standard  of 
living  equal  to  that  of  his  Ame-lcan  fellow  worker.  Further- 
more, real  wages  and  working  conditions  In  Mexico  in  1937 
were  so  far  below  those  of  193'  that  the  Mexican  oil  workers 
felt  Justified  in  making  demj  nds  on  their  employers,  and 
s-greed  to  strike  If  their  demands  were  not  acceded  to. 

For  months  during  1936  there  was  a  lively  discussion  of  the 
issue:  the  oil  workers  speak  ng  through  their  union,  the 
companies  speaking  through  tneir  press  agents  and  financial 
experts,  filling  pages  and  page  ot  paid  pubhcity  in  the  Mexi- 
can press.  By  November  of  t  lat  year  it  was  clear  that  dis- 
cussion wotild  be  of  little  avail.  The  companies  would  not 
agree  that  the  Mexican  workers  had  any  right  to  aspire  to  the 
standards  of  the  workers  in  tJie  American  fields,  and  the  oil 
workers  could  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  treated  the 
way  the  workers  In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  California  are 
treated.  They  served  notice  of  strike,  to  become  effeetive  on 
November  29,  1936. 

on.  cown-icrr  TRftr.\Tn<B>   bconoicic   stabiutt 

President  Cardenas  at  the  t  me  was  away  from  the  capital 
deeply  occupied  in  the  Lagvinii  region.  Mexico's  chief  cotton 
lone.  He  was  orgaiUzing  farm  ccwperatives  among  some 
!4)0.000  peasants,  providing  t  lem  with  land,  technical  aid, 
iuad  credit,  promoting  rehousing  activities,  educational  pro- 
f Tarns,  recreational  and  cultural  institutions,  setting  up.  in  a 
^rord,  a  model  for  the  soluticn  of  the  century-old  problem 
(if  the  Mexican  agricultural  population. 

On  the  Lagima  project.  President  Cardenas  centered  his 
hopes  of  a  better  Mexico.  Wl  en  the  conflict  t)etween  the  oil 
^vorkers  and  the  companies  hreatened  to  tie  up  Mexican 
transportation,  farm-machin*  ry  operations,  and  so  forth, 
President  Cardenas  feared  that  the  Laguna  project  might  tte 
adversely  affected,  and  he  pleaded  with  both  parties  to  try 
to  find  a  solution  that  would  s  void  a  strike. 

The  companies  had  at  one  ti  ne  suggested  that  a  conference 
be  held  between  union  and  ccmpany  representatives  to  sur- 
vey the  whole  matter  and  diaft  a  contract  satisfactory  to 
both  sides.  The  union  had  re  ected  this  proposal  as  a  waste 
of  time.  President  C^utlenas  urged  the  union  to  acoep>t  the 
conference  and  recall  the  strike  order,  suggesting  a  time 
limit  of  4  full  months  for  he  meeting.  Both  the  com- 
panies and  the  union  accepted  this  suggestion,  and  the 
conference  met  in  Mexico  Ci;y  in  December  1936.  At  the 
end  of  the  4  months'  term,  it  adjourned  without  having 
reached  an  agreement 


COMP,\NTI.S    CLAIM     INABn.TTT    TO    PAT 

The  union  represented  some  20,000  workers  who  were 
getting,  m  wai?ps  and  servir>'S.  an  annual  total  of  49  000,000 
pesos.  The  union  demanded  of  the  17  oil  companies  an 
increase,  in  wages  and  .services,  amountins  in  round  num- 
bers to  65  000,000  pesos  The  companies  alleged  that  they 
were  unable  to  meet  these  dcmaids.  This  claim  is  important, 
as  will  be  seen. 

On  May  19,  1937,  affer  the  lailure  of  the  conference,  the 
oil  workers'  union  served  notice  that  on  May  28  it  would  call 
a  strike.  On  May  29  the  strike  wa.s  declared,  and  the  tie-up 
of  the  oil  industry  wa.s  complete.  Commodity  prices  went  up: 
a  large  number  of  industries  was  forced  to  close  down  for 
want  of  oil  and  ga-soime:  the  tourist  trade  was  severely  af- 
fected: railroads  announced  they  could  carry  on  for  only  a 
limited  time,  gasoline  prices  went  up,  hitting  its  users  in 
modernized  agriculture,  especially  on  the  cooperative  farms. 
The  companies  requested  the  labor  authorities  to  declare  the 
strike  illegal,  repeating  their  plaint  that  they  were  materially 
unable  to  meet  the  union's  demands. 

Mexican  labor  law  provides,  in  order  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary* strikes,  thar  when  labor  demands  are  unreasonable  the 
employer  or  employers  concerned  can  appeal  in  "economic 
siut"  before  the  federal  ooard  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion, which  acts  as  an  arbitral  court,  files  the  appeal,  cites 
the  labor  union  concerned,  appoints  a  commission  to  survey 
the  situation,  and  thoroughly  investigates  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  employer,  and  ba.ses  recommendations  on  its 
findings.  The  board  call.=;  hf-anngs  on  the  committee's  report. 
and  hands  down  a  compulsory  award  or  decision.  These  pro- 
visions are  very  definite,  and  the  time  limits  are  determined 
by  the  law  itself,  rather  than  by  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  oil  companies  contended  that  this  procedure  was  for  em- 
ployers exclusively,  and  that  the  union  could  not  employ  it. 

CASE    Sl'BMITTED    rOR    ARBITRATION 

On  June  7  the  union  rescinded  its  strike,  and  filed  "economic 
suit"  with  the  federal  board.  The  suit  was  lodged  against 
the  protest  of  the  oil  companies.  Group  7  of  the  board  was 
appointed  to  handle  the  case,  and  again  the  companies  pro- 
tested, demanding  that  the  full  board  sit  on  this  action.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the 
companies,  and  this  commission  was  authorized  to  submit 
questionnaires  to  all  and  sundry,  to  study  the  employers' 
twokkeeping,  to  call  for  testimony,  and  so  forth.  It  sub- 
mitted its  report  on  August  10,  which  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

First.  In  comparison  with  1934 — the  year  of  the  arbitral 
decision  made  by  President  Rodriguez  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Eagle  Co.  and  its  workers — the  cost  of  living  of  oil 
workers  in  Mexico  m  1937  had  risen  by  88.96  percent. 

Second.  The  real  wages  of  oil  workers  in  1937  had  declined 
on  an  average  about  20  percent  from  the  1934  figure. 

Third.  The  oil  companies  were  .selling  their  Mexican  prod- 
ucts at  higher  prices  in  Mexico  than  abroad.  Crude  oil  was 
171.75  percent  higher,  gasoline  193.40  percent  higher,  kero- 
sene 341,18  percent  higher,  and  lubricants  350.76  percent 
higher.     These  prices  are  averages  for  the  years  1934-36. 

Fourth.  The  average  annual  profit  on  working  capital  for 
the  period  1934-36  was  34  28  percent. 

Fifth.  The  average  annual  profit  on  invested  capital  for 
the  same  period  was  16  81  pircent. 

Sixth.  A  little  over  60  percent  of  all  oil  produced  in  Mex- 
ico goes  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  Almost  60  percent  of  ail  oil  produced  in  Mexico 
is  produced  by  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  a  British  company. 

Eighth.  In  1935  an  investment  of  8  64  pesos  was  required 
to  produce  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  in  Mexico,  while  in  the 
United  States  48  12  pesas  were  required.  Investment  needed 
in  Mexico  wa.s  only  17.96  percent  of  that  needed  in  the 
United  States. 

COMMISSION    rOTTNT)  COMPANITO?    ABLE   TO   PAT 

On  the  ba.sis  of  these  findings,  showing  large  profits  made, 
the  commission  was  of  th*^  opinion  that  the  companies  were 
fully  able  to  meet  the  workers'  demand  to  the  extent  of 
26,000,000  pesos. 
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It  was  also  found  that  the  Mexican  Eagle  Co.,  while 
technically  an  independent  company,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Mexico,  was  economically  part  and  parcel  of  Royal  Dutch 
Shell,  and  a  twin  of  the  Canadian  Eagle  Oil  Co.  Mexican 
Eagle,  therefore,  sold — that  is,  transferred — to  Canadian 
Eagle  the  bulk  3f  its  production  at  prices  far  below  the 
standard  market  prices.  The  transaction  carried  no  loss 
to  the  shareholder,  but  on  the  contrary  permitted  Mexican 
Eagle  to  show  low  profits  on  its  bcx)ks,  and  establish  a 
basis  for  low  wages  and  salaries,  and  for  low  taxes  on 
profits  in  Mexico.  Documents  were  found  explaining  and 
authorizing  the  transfer  of  assets  to  the  Canadian  Eagle 
Oil  Co..  Ltd..  "following  the  example  of  other  companies 
dealing  in  international  trade"  and  "with  a  view  to  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  multiple  taxation."  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  American  companies  resorted  to  that 
subterfuge,  to  apply  a  pleasant  name,  whereby  Mexico  was 
systematically  cheated  of  taxes  and  Mexican  labor  of  wages. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  union's  de- 
mands would  have  increased  the  companies'  labor  costs  by 
1^5.000.000  a  year,  the  commission's  recommedatlon  allowed 
only  f26,000,000.  This  throws  out  the  charge  frequently 
made  by  the  oil  companies'  spokesmen  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  dictated  to  by  Mexican  lakwr.  Labor's  claim  was 
whittled  down  to  a  sum  only  M,000.000  above  that  which 
the  companies  had  several  times  during  the  conflict  de- 
clared themselves  willing  to  grant.  Justice  Xavier  Icaza. 
stated  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico  on  March  1.  1938, 
that  authorized  representatives  of  the  oil  companies  had 
officially  offered  1*20.000,000  wage  increases  if  the  workers 
would  drop  the  suit  they  were  prosecuting.  This  assertion 
was  given  wide  publicity  and  has  never  been  challenged. 
Economically,  then,  the  amount  in  question  which  the  com- 
panies declared  they  could  not  pay,  was  only  1*6,000,000,  or 
at  the  then  existing  rate  of  exchange,  about  $1,500,000. 

AHBITRATION   BOAKO  CUTS   EliPLOTEES'    DEMANDS 

The  hearings  held  on  the  commission's  report  did  not 
substantially  modify  the  commission's  findings.  After  6 
weeks  of  hearings  and  10  weeks  of  further  deliberation,  the 
Federal  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  1937,  handed  down  Its  award  granting  8,687,647 
pesos  of  the  wage  increases  and  certain  of  the  services  de- 
manded: In  all,  totalling  26.332.786  pesos. 

The  companies  complained  that  the  board's  arithmetic 
was  wrong.  They  said  that  the  services  which  the  award 
granted  would  swell  their  increa.se  in  labor  costs  to  not  less 
than  41.000.000  pesos.  Besides,  they  insisted,  procedure  In 
"economic  suit"  was  an  employer's  privilege,  and  the  board 
had  not  been  competent  to  file  and  prosecute  the  oil  workers' 
appeal  on  that  suit.  Thirdly,  they  held  that  the  full  board 
instead  of  a  group  of  it  should  have  sat  on  this  case.  With 
these  and  other  technicalities  as  a  ground  for  protest,  the 
companies  on  December  28,  1937.  brought  suit  in  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  of  Mexico  to  stay  and  nullify  the  award  of  the 
Federal  Board. 

on,    COMPANIES    APPEAL    TO    SrPRrME    COTJRT 

But  while  appealing  to  the  supreme  court,  as  they  liad 
every  right  to  do.  the  companies  also  engaged  in  certain 
other  activities  of  very  doubtful  legality.  President  Car- 
denas, on  February  24,  1938.  publicly  charged  the  companies 
with  carrying  on  a  strenuous  campaign  to  ruin  Mexico  eco- 
nomically, and  force  the  Mexican  courts  to  bow  to  their  will. 
The  President  stated  that  the  companies  had  withdrawn  all 
their  deposits  from  Mexican  banks,  and  were  engaged  in 
instigating,  in  Mexico  and  abroad,  a  "bad  press"  for  Mex- 
ico. President  Cardenas  on  this  occasion  renewed  his  pledge 
to  enforce  the  supreme  court  decision,  whether  it  favored 
the  companies  or  the  union. 

The  supreme  court  decision,  rendered  March  1,  1938, 
favored  the  companies.  It  sustained  the  legality  of  the  acts 
of  the  board,  but  said  that  the  companies  were  not  liable 
beyond  the  26,332.786  pesos  stated  as  total. 

R?TUSE    TO    ACCEPT    COrRT    DECISIOW 

Even  this  clear  victory,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  oil 
companies.    On  March  2  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 


morning  newspapers  announcing  that  the  companies  could 
not  and  would  not  abide  either  by  the  court  decision,  which 
they  had  applied  for,  or  by  the  Federal  board's  award,  adding 
that  they  "felt  sorry-  for  Mexico." 

Under  the  law,  and  in  view  of  the  companies'  defiance,  the 
labor  authorities  were  constrained  to  declare  the  contract 
l>etween  the  companies  and  the  union  "broken  by  the  com- 
panies "  In  sv.ch  cases  Mex'jan  lav/  provides  that  the  em- 
ployer must  pay  the  emplojree  an  indemnification  equal  to 
3  months'  wages.  If  such  payment  is  retarded,  the  authori- 
ties are  compelled  to  seize  such  property  as  can  be  sold  at 
public  auction  to  yield  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  the  in- 
demnifications. Since  bank  deposits  had  been  withdrawn. 
Mexican  authorities  had  to  seize  the  oil  flelds.  and  auction 
them  off.  which  obviously  coiild  not  be  done.  Meanwhile, 
paralysis  of  the  oil  industry  was  a  very  real  threat.  It  would 
mean  paralj^is  of  the  transportation  systems,  paralysis  in 
the  tourist  trade,  paralysis  in  many  industries  using  petro- 
leiun  fuel.    General  chaos  prevailed. 

President  Cardenas,  facing  a  major  crisis,  pleaded  with  the 
representatives  of  the  oil  companies,  representing  to  them 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  telling  them  that  be  would  be 
duty  bound  to  exercise  the  powers  given  him  under  the  ex- 
propriation law  of  1936.  The  oil  companies  virtually  dared 
him  to  do  so.  Thus,  on  March  18,  he  issued  the  decree 
expropriating  the  foreign-owned  oil  companies  operating  in 
Mexico. 

EXPROPRIATION   NOT  CONTISCATIOlf WHX  BX   PAID   TOU 

A  cry  has  l)een  raised  that  Mexico  should  pay  compensa- 
tion. The  provisions  of  the  expropriation  law  itself  pledged 
compensation,  and  there  has  never  been  a  questicm  that  in- 
demnification would  be  forthcoming.  It  will  be  paid  within 
10  years,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  due  process  of  law. 
Immediate  payment  Is  impossible,  largely  by  reason  of  the 
depression  which  the  oil  companies  have  done  so  much  to 
deepen  by  withdrawal  of  all  deposits.  But  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple are  willing  and  eager  to  submit  to  any  sacrifice  to  liqui- 
date this  claim.  They  are  cooperating  with  President 
Cardenas  in  every  way,  and  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  the  oil  companies  is  being  raised  by  popular 
subscription.  High  prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
urged  the  people  to  contribute  to  the  public  funds  with  which 
indenmiflcation  will  be  paid.  I  want  to  repeat  that  expro- 
priation does  not  mean  confiscation.  There  is  nothing  In 
the  situation  to  warrant  us,  as  a  people  or  as  Individuals,  to 
condemn  Mexico  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people  is  for  cordial  relations  with  Mexico, 
and  that  we  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  aid  Mexico 
in  their  distress.  I  believe  that  this  sentiment  should  be 
encouraged,  and  made  known  to  the  world.  There  are  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  people  who  scorn  democracy,  and 
who  have  made  much  use  of  our  past  mistakes  to  vilify  us  as 
the  chief  foe  of  Latin -American  integrity.  All  Latin  America 
is  watching  the  developments  in  Mexico,  to  t^est  the  worth  of 
our  good-neighbor  policy.  We  should  make  It  clear  to  these 
j)eople,  both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  democratic  institu- 
tions which  we  prize,  that  we  are  in  sjmipathy  with  the  Mexi- 
can people  in  their  fight  to  preserve  their  own  Integrity,  and 
raise  the  standards  of  their  people  to  the  level  which  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  their  coimtry  so  amply  permit. 


The  Fostering  of  Foreign  Trade  Through  the 
Department  of  Commerce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1938 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  relative  to  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  fostering  foreign  trade,  I  want  to 
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caJl  attention  to  a  statement 


RocxKs,  on  June  6.  wherein  shi ;  informed  the  membership  of 
tk«  contents  of  a  syllabus  on  oreign  trade,  which  was  used 
in  the  New  York  schools  durinj  Foreign  Trade  Week  study  by 
the  pupil5  from  Iday  22  to  Ma]  28. 

This  syllabus,  as  we  leamel  from  her.  was  prepared  by 
Uie  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the  high 
s<hool  coordinating  committee  and  the  New  York  NaUonal 
Foreign  Trade  Committee,  th;  High  Schools  Principals  As- 
sociation, with  the  cooperatior  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
DomesUc   Commerce,   the   Cliamber   of   Commerce   of   the 


United  States,  and  the  Port  of 


made  by  our  coIleag\ie.  Mrs. 


New  York  Authority. 


I  was  vitally  Interested  in  ]4rs.  Rocu's  discussion  of  this 
Irnjwrtant  subject,  because  I  a  n  so  intensely  tntexested  in  the 
disposition  of  our  farm  produrts.  and  I  realize  the  necessity 
of  educating  our  people  in  thij  respect.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  worthy  move  on  the  part  of  the  school  systems  in  the 
training  of  our  youth,  with  a  view  of  having  them  become 
tne  more  conscious  of  the  netessity  of  our  doing  this,  so  as 
to  dispose  of  the  enormous  lurplus  commodities  from  our 
farms  and  manufacturers  th^t  are  in  a  position  to  produce 
tiiem.  so  as  to  give  employment  to  the  greatest  number. 

It  is  well  for  the  school  ch  Idren  of  this  country  to  know 
that  44  percent  of  our  cotton  must  find  a  market  abroad,  as 
brought  out  in  the  syllabus  p  -epared  for  their  guidance.  It 
Ij  of  great  importance  that  hii  ;h-school  children  of  the  South 
should  realize  that  36  percer  t  of  our  leaf  tobacco  produc- 
tion must  find  foreign  cusiom?rs,  that  49  percent  of  cur  gum 
rosin.  4«  percent  of  our  turrentine.  and  45  percent  of  our 
phosphate  rock  production  ar;  dependent  upon  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  high-school  child  en  of  the  West  should  know 
that  27  percent  of  our  sulphur  production,  32  percent  of  our 
copper  production.  32  percent  of  our  borax,  15  percent  of  our 
canned  calmon.  28  percent  o'  our  canned  sardines.  17  per- 
cent of  our  lard,  and  from  22  to  56  percent  of  our  friiuts  find 
consumers  m  foreign  coun'.iiei.  The  high-school  children  of 
the  East  should  know  that  e<iually  large  percentages  of  our 
production  of  patent  leather.  cartxDn  back,  electrical  appara- 
tus. mac:hinery.  and  offlce  tppliances  must  find  markets 
abroad. 

And  knowing  this,  these  (hildren  should  be  taught  the 
fundamental  axiom  that  In  order  to  sell  abroad  we  must 
also  buy  abroad.  I  believe  we  should  produce  all  that  we  can 
produce  and  sell  it  at  the  be  t  prices  we  can  obtain  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

What  has  the  decline  in  oui  cotton  exports  cost  the  South? 
Two  mlUlon  bales  of  cotton  are  worth  approximately 
SI 00.000.000.  This  represen  s  15  percent  of  our  average 
total  production  during  the  pust  10  years.  Not  only  has  this 
meant  one  out  of  every  six  (otton  laborers  paid  out  of  the 
limds  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  It  could  nrt  be  exported,  but  It  has  de- 
prived this  whole  Nation  of  $100,000,000  worth  of  foreign 
imports,  two-thirds  of  whld  i  would  have  \xen  raw  mate- 
rials for  industry  on  the  fr«  list.  Both  the  Individual  and 
the  Nation  have  been  impoverished  because  of  this  failure 
to  -ell  abroad  15  percent  of  o  ir  cotton  crop. 

The  Individual  is  paying  to  hold  this  cotton  off  the  market 
through  taxation.  He  Is  pay!  ag  through  lack  of  emplcsrment 
when  cotton  production  is  curtailed.  The  Nation  is  paying 
through  a  lack  of  purchasiig  power  that  had  it  existed 
could  have  easily  absorbed  tte  $100,000,000  in  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  gcxxjs  imported.  This  is  the  situation 
which  we  must  correct  tf  we  are  to  have  lasting  prosperity 
In  this  country.  Unrestraiied  production  and  marketing 
of  farm  prodixrts  means  inrestralned  accumulations  of 
wealth:  It  means  unrestrained  trade  in  those  products  both 
nt  home  and  abroad  and  that  means  unrestrained 
prosperity. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  art  uments  of  those  who  point  to 
depression  years  in  agrlcult  Lre  which  they  claim  are  the 
i-esult  of  too  much  pioductlDn.  But  I  say  that  tltere  can 
never  be  too  much  production .  not  so  long  as  there  it  hunger 
and  lack  of  clothing  anywhere  In  the  worlcL  And  every- 
where in  the  world  today  pec  pie  are  hungry  and  ill-clothed. 


The  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  this  country  has 
fallen  from  319  pounds  to  220  pounds  from  1899  to  1934, 
according  to  the  1937  final  report  on  nutrition  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  France  it  has  fallen  from  475  pounds  to  418 
pounds  during  oxe  same  period.  In  Great  Britain  from  332 
pounds  to  294  pounds.  Meat  consumption  per  capita  has 
fallen  during  the  same  period  5^4  pounds  per  year  in  both 
Italy  and  Sweden;  2^io  pounds  in  France;  2+10  pounds  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  2  pounds  in  the  United  States.  Lack  of 
dollar  purchasing  power  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes 
for  this  decline  in  the  consumption  of  fcxjd. 

This  lack  of  purchasing  power  for  our  wheat  caused  a  de- 
cline in  exports  of  from  144,000.000  bushels  in  1928-29  to 
12.000.000  bushels  in  1936-37.  Production  in  the  latter  year 
was  287.000,000  bushels  less  than  in  the  former.  A  loss  of 
132,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  sold  abroad  in  1  year  is  a  loss 
of  approximately  $132,000,000.  Pork  products  suffered  an  ex- 
port loss  of  216,000,000  pounds  in  1936  from  1928.  Lard 
exports  declmed  from  767,000.000  in  1925-29  to  137,000,- 
000  in  1936 — a  loss  of  630,000.000  pounds.  Had  we  been 
in  a  position  to  buy  more  foreign  materials,  these  losses  in 
revenue  to  our  farmers  of  the  South  amd  West  might  never 
have  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  educating  our  children  In 
these  basic  truths  about  our  economic  situation  today  and 
our  interdependence  upon  the  ability  of  other  people  to  sell 
to  us  before  we  can  hope  to  sell  to  them.  Let  the  teachers  of 
this  country  instruct  our  children  that  there  are  many  things 
we  cannot  raise  in  this  country.  Let  them  know  that  we  must 
import  all  of  our  rubber,  our  coffee,  our  cocoa,  our  silk,  and 
much  of  our  hides  and  sugar.  Let  them  realize  that  in  order 
to  sell  our  cotton,  our  wheat,  our  corn-hog  products,  and 
large  amount  of  our  fruits,  minerals,  and  manufactured  goods 
abroad,  we  must  buy  foreign  products.  Let  them  learn  what 
this  administration  has  done  in  its  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments program  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  have  been 
erected  to  impede  trade.  And  also  teach  them  that  every- 
thing that  grows  in  the  soil  of  their  homeland  adds  to  their 
wealth,  and  no  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  the  farmer 
either  in  the  production  or  sale  abroad  of  his  products.  Such 
lessons  are  beneficial  to  all  of  us.  but  more  particularly  to 
those  who  deplore  the  spread  of  this  very  knowledge. 

I  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  a  part  of  the  heading  of  this 
syllabus  in  which  the  impression  was  left  that  a  department 
of  our  Government,  that  is,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  had  said  that  many  of  foreign  manu- 
factured products  were  superior  to  those  manufactured  in 
this  country.  I  was  loath  to  think  that  a  department  of  our 
Government  would  knowingly  want  to  create  this  impression, 
hence  I  immediately  communicated  with  Dr.  Dye,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  relative 
to  same,  and  the  following  reply  has  been  received  from  him, 
which  clarifies  this  eiToneous  impression  that  has  been  gained 
by  many  of  our  people : 

DrPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCB. 

BniEAC  or  Porkg.n  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Washington,  June  9.  193S. 
Hon    Danttel  R   McGrH^rE. 

Hou3e  of  Repreaentativs.  Washington.  D    C. 

Mt  Dear  CtoNCRESsMAN  Rprerence  is  made  to  your  telephone  con- 
versation of  June  8  re^arrim^  the  crlticiFm  of  a  syllabus  prepared 
by  the  High  School  Coordinatlnp  Committee  of  the  New  YorK  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Weefc  Committee  and  High  School  Principals 
Association,  for  the  High  Schcx)I  Division.  Board  of  Education,  city 
of  New  York.  On  the  cnvor  of  this  sylLibus  It  is  stated  that  it  Is 
prepare*]  "■»-lth  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  " 

The  observance  of  national  foreign  trade  week,  according  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  its  sponsor.  Is  said  to 
have  a  twofold  purp'--sp  1 1 1  To  dlrpct  attention  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  :ts  natural  importance  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  domestic  industry  and  trade,  and  (2)  to  stimulate  local 
survey  and  development  of  foreign  trade  posslbUltles  In  individual 
cities  and  towns  and  :n  indivldxird  Ind'.istries  and  trades. 

Among  the  prcposals  of  the  New  York  National  Foreign  Trade 
Week  Conunittee  was  one  to  have  men  prominent  In  foreign  trade 
circle*  make  short  addresses  to  assemblies  of  the  hlgh-sctux>l 
students  in  line  with  the  above  purposes.  This  committee  re- 
quested our  aasistance  in  the  preparation  of  syUabl  which  might 
be  liaed  "to  make  the  Knior  classes  familiar  with  certain  foreign 
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trade  fundamentals  so  that  when  speakers  addressed  them  at  the 
assemblies  they  will  be  interested  and  presumably  will  listen  In- 
telligently." We  submitted  Informative  and  factual  material  In 
response  to  this  request  as  It  is  our  fvmcUon  to  supply  factual  data 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Nowhere 
in  any  of  this  material  was  there  any  statement,  direct  cmt  implied, 
to  the  effect  that  "we  believe  that  Imported  goods  are  belter  than 
our  own." 

Upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  on  May  19,  apparently 
after  It  had  been  distributed,  we  noticed  the  statement  on  the 
cover  "Prepared  •  •  •  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Dometitlc  Comnaerce."  I  inunedlately  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  our  disagreement  with  the  statement 
alluded  to  and  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  John  F  Budd.  chairman 
of  the  High  School  Coordinating  Committee,  as  follows: 

"What  we  really  meant  to  infer  was  that  some  people  think 
Imported  goods  are  better  than  our  own." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  replied  to  a  letter 
crltlcl7.ng  the  contents  of  the  syllabus,  and  especially  the  state- 
ment quoted  from  F.  I.  A.  Eble,  managing  director  of  the  Made 
In  America  Club,  Inc..  as  follows: 

"Of  course,  we  do  not  agree  wltli  the  statement  quoted  above 
and  no  such  statement  was  included  In  the  material  which  was 
fumistted  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce." 

This  Bureau  cannot  and  does  not  attempt  to  stimulate  foreign 
competition  with  our  domestic  industries  or  trade.  It  lends  Its 
assistance  to  the  advancement  of  our  domestic  commerce  and  to 
this  end  It  Is  constantly  preparing  and  disseminating  factual  In- 
formation on  our  Internal  business  situation. 
Very   truly   yours, 

AujLAMDSS  V.  Dte,  Director. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  doing  a 
wonderful  work  in  aiding  our  farmers,  fruit  growers,  and 
manufacturers  in  the  disposition  of  their  surplus  goods  and 
products,  and  ai^  in  a  position  to  do  a  much  greater  work  if 
the  Congress  would  supply  them  with  the  necessary  funds 
whereby  they  could  broaden  their  fields  of  lisefulness. 

I  stated  on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  State 
could  also  be  useful  to  our  people  in  this  resjiect  if  moneys 
were  appropriated  giving  them  the  necessary  personnel.  I 
again  warn  the  Congress  In  the  event  we  do  not  do  this,  and 
the  proper  and  t)eneficial  agreements  made  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  course,  all  should  be  made  with  a  view  of  protecting 
our  people,  we  will  continue  to  have  large  surpluses  and 
conditions  insofar  as  that  basic  class  of  our  people,  the 
farmers,  are  concerned,  will  remain  in  that  lethar^c  state 
as  they  have  for  the  past  6  or  8  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  correct  this  wrong  impression 
that  may  have  been  gained  by  some  of  the  membership  rela- 
tive to  the  role  played  by  this  useful  and  necessary  branch 
of  our  Government,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  and  add  my  approval  to  teaching  our  youth  of 
that  fimdamental  course  that  must  eventually  be  followed 
by  our  Government  if  we  are  to  ever  again  reach  that  period 
in  which  we  can  point  with  pride  that  conditions  are  normal. 


The  State  Department,  Under  the  Direction  of  Sec- 
retary Hull,  Has  Become  the  War  Department  of 
the  United  States  Precisely  as  It  Became  the  War 
Department  Prior  to  the  Entry  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World  War  Under  the  Late  Secre- 
tary Lansing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhTTATIVES 
Monday.  June  13,  1938 

Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department,  im- 
der  the  direction  of  Secretary  Hull,  while  professing  to  be 
working  for  peace,  has,  in  fact,  become  the  War  Department 
of  the  United  States,  jM-ecisely  as  was  the  case  under  the 
Wilson  administration  in  the  days  prior  to  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  in  the  World  War. 

The  American  people  in  the  days  preceding  1917  wctc  led 
to  beUeve  that  the  State  Department  administered  by  the 


late  Secretary  Lansing  was  working  to  keep  our  country  out 
of  war.  when  in  reality  Mr.  Lansing  was  designedly  moving 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  war,  as  is  confirmed  by  liis  own 
admission  in  his  autobiography. 

Secretary  Hull  today,  while  preaching  a  doctrine  of  peace, 
is  in  reality  designedly  moving  toward  the  involvement  of 
this  country  in  the  next  war  in  Europe. 

Tlie  only  pohcy  that  can  now  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  war  in  Europe  is  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality.  It  is  strict 
neutrality  that  kept  our  country  out  of  European  wars  for 
150  years  prior  to  1917.  It  was  departure  from  this  policy 
that  brought  us  into  the  World  War  in  1917.  That  the 
United  States  was  not  neutral  is  substantiated  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  by  oflBcial  dociiments  subsequently  brought 
to  light.  Several  European  countries  ringed  with  fire  during 
the  World  War,  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  kept 
out  of  war. 

Secretary  Hull's  record  and  his  public  addresses  reveal  him 
as  opposing  at  every  turn  and  In  every'  possible  way  a  policy 
of  neutrality  for  this  country.  His  latest  assault  upon  this 
policy  occurred  only  a  few  days  ago  in  an  address  delivered 
in  Tennessee. 

With  the  craft  of  a  Machiavelli,  he  represented  American 
neutrality  as  "isolation,"  which  he  described  as  a  "fruitful 
source  of  insecurity"  and  as  a  "bitter  illusion,"  harmful  and 
dangerous  to  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  perfidious  doctrine.  Neutrality  is  not  isolation 
except  from  war.  Neutrality  has  been  the  one  beneficent 
source  of  security  from  war  for  many  nations  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  it  was  the  sure  source  of  security  from  war  for 
our  own  country  so  long  as  our  country  adhered  to  it. 

Secretary  Hull  has  made  a  dead  letter  of  our  neutrality 
statute.  His  policy  has  been  in  flagrant  violation  of  both  Its 
letter  and  its  spirit.  Yet  in  his  Tennessee  address  he  called 
for  "world  order  based  on  law,"  which  his  own  record  belies. 
Our  neutrality  act  requires  that  upon  the  outbreak  of  war 
it  will  "be  unlawful  to  export  arms,  ammunition,  or  imple- 
ments of  war  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  *  *  • 
to  any  port  of"  the  belligerent  states.  Secretary  Hull,  in 
the  case  of  the  Sino-Japanese  war,  has  refused  to  enforce 
this  mandate.  Arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 
Including  airplane  parts,  aggregating  more  than  $10,000,000 
have  been  exported  from  the  United  States  to  China  and 
Japan  during  the  last  10  months,  according  to  the  State 
Department's  own  records. 

Secretary  Hull  publicly  deplores  air  bombing  of  women, 
children,  and  other  noncombatants,  and  calls  upon  the 
world  to  desist  from  such  practices.  He  utters  these  senti- 
ments while  acquiescing,  in  violation  of  law,  in  shipments 
of  bombing  implements  to  the  warring  nations  of  China 
and  Japan. 

Secretary  Hull's  foreign  policy  is  the  antithesis  of  real 
neutrality  in  another  important  particular.  While  denying 
entangling  foreign  alliances,  he  enxmciates  a  policy  which  he 
calls  "parallel  action."  which  comes  to  the  same  result.  Ac- 
cording to  dispatches  from  London,  the  Hull  pwlicy  of 
"parallel  action"  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  means  that  in 
the  event  of  war  the  British  and  American  Navies  will  act 
together.    This  is  offensive  secret  diplomacy  at  its  worst. 

Such  "parallel  action"  is  wholly  opposed  to  American 
traditions,  to  American  interests,  and  to  American  neutrality. 
Its  certain  consequence  is  to  bring  the  United  States  into  the 
next  war  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  major  forces  now  moving  the  world  toward 
world  war  is  economic  collapse  smd  general  impoverishment; 
and  here,  too,  Secretary  Hull  must  share  the  blame  with 
President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Hull  on  the  one  hand  preaches  the 
doctrine  of  increased  and  freer  international  trade  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  war,  and  on  the  other  hand  stanchly  supports  all 
of  the  unsound  economic  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration that  are  bringiiig  prostration  and  ruin  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  long  run  ruin  to  the  whole  world  and  war. 
A  bankrupt  America  will  have  no  influence  in  foreign  aflalrt. 
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where  in  the  world  today  pec  pie  are  hungry  and  iiloclothed.  1  be  used  "xo  make  the  Knior  ci&ases  familiar  with  certain  foreign 
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Theodore  A   Peyser 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  MATTHE\\ 

OK   NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 


Wednesday.  Avril  20.  1938 


On  the   life,   character,   and   public 


PiTin.  late  k  RepreaenUtlve  fram  the  State  of  New  York 


Mr.  MERRTTT.     Mr.  Speakei 


J.  MERRITT 

fORK 

PRE.SENTAT1VES 


service   of  Hon.  Thk)do«i   A. 


one  of  the  finest  features 


of  service  in  this  House  Is  the  (pportunlty  it  affords  for  its 
friendships  and  acquaintances.  The  character  of  the  people 
of  our  country  is  reflected  in  tlie  men  they  have  choaen  to 
represent  them  here  in  this  legislative  body  of  the  Nation. 

The  entire  life  of  Thxooore  A.  Fiysxh  was  one  devoted  to  the 
welfare  and  service  of  hia  fellow  t  len.  At  no  time  did  he  allow 
his  personal  interest  to  supersede  his  broad  human  interest. 

Mr.  PiTsu  was  zealously  de  roted  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  his  district.  He  wis  zealous  in  behalf  of  his 
State,  and  his  sense  of  loyalty  o  the  National  Government 
wai  deep-seated.  He  gave  mucb  of  his  time  and  attention 
to  measures  before  Congress  tlat  directly  affected  the  de- 
velopment and  welfare  of  his  sertion  of  our  State.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  efforts  to  advance  these  measures. 

We  who  knew  him  can  with  profit  cherish  his  memory 
as  a  true  and  kind  friend,  as  a  useful  and  faithful  coilfague, 


and  as  a  worthy  servant  of  thlj 


A^riciiltural  Situation  in  Mississippi,  1932-^7 


Republic. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALt  DOXEY 

OF  iiissi;sippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13,  1938 


BT.KTtatXHT  OP  THK  UNITED  STi  kTES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
C17LTUR*.  AGRICULTURAL  AD|USTMENT  ADMINISfRATION, 
DIVISION  OP  INPORMATION 


Mr.  DOXEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  lAider 
remarks  in  the  Rxcobo.  I  include 

I     COMTAUSOir 


Firm   cash    Ineome    In    MisBlaa 
1832,   totaled  1177  810  000   in    1937 
•  191.330.000  In  1936.     It  Increawd 
Of    the    1936   Income.   $7.163000 
farrier*      Such  payments  amoun 
oauona  are  for  an  income  in  1938 


irpi 


p&aM  CASH   urcoMK.  PKicas 

T^yr  the  United  States  as  b  wholi 
y»aia  1933-37  baa  been  as  followi: 


which    was    $68. 931. 000    in 
After  having  risen   to  a  peak  of 
158  percent  from   1933  to   1937 
in   Government    payments    to 
to  •10.467.000   in    1937      Indl- 
(^nalderably  lower  than  la  1937. 

ai»0    FUaCHASINC     POW» 

.  farm  cash  Income  diirlng  the 


was 
tel 


CalMXlar  T«ar 


In«; 

mar 


urn  Kiw, 

)*a      4.'i^' 

t^'H       I       \  7C 

lass  I    ^.%c 

Ii05     1     T.rU: 

i«7  • - -    I   !i.3a, 


•  I'mi'tniniry. 

'  liecausc  farm  Income  statistics 
Drpvr*ment  of  A^lrulture  nre  ttcin 
slwiDOi  frlven  m  this  pamphlet  are 
The   1936  and   1987  flf^virea  are  on 
figu  Ys  on  llTcwtock  and  livestock 
yeari  tef ore  1830  are  for  Um  moct 


the  leave  to  extend 
the  following  statement : 
OF  Data 


FwTTi  cmh  income 


um 

(Ft 


'mra 


OovMTiment 


Tata; 


cw,  t«o  1  K  ■i2<i  nt\  iiX) 


II,  .»»> 

III).  iU\ 
».IU,1«) 

(JOO.  Olll) 


^K^,  uoii.  uw 

■>T.  nil,  ilA) 
367. 1  ID.  («W 


my 


Cash  farm  income  for  thp  United  States  a.«!  n  whole  Increased  in 
l<i37  for  the  ftfth  consecutive  vear  and  exceeded  1936  Income  by 
8  percent.  Pronounced  teams  In  the  early  months  of  1937  largely 
accounted  for  the  increase  In  the  closmg  months  of  1937.  after 
tlie  harve,stlng  of  the  biggest  crops  In  the  history  of  the  United 
8"at>»s  cash  income  fcepan  t<i  drcp  off  more  than  seasonally,  and 
ft  11  below  the  1936  levt-l 

Farm  mcome  was  nearly  twice  as  large  in  1937  as  in  1932,  but 
It  was  considerably  below  the  1929  flg-iire  of  $10,479,000,000,  the 
largest  income  on   record. 

FYem  1929  to  19'12  b^th  farm  Incomf^  and  prices  paid  by  farmers 
d'?cllned  sharply,  buf  farm  mcome  declined  mor.^.  Consequently 
ir  1932  farmers  were  able  to  purchase  only  about  57  percent 
a.'  many  goods  and  services  as  In  1929  Prom  1932  to  1937 
both  farm  Income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  increased,  but  farm 
ircome  made  the  greater  advance  As  a  result,  in  1937  farmers 
were  able  to  buy  about  as  much  of  the  things  they  needed  as  in 
1<»29 

United  States  farm  prices  generally  increased  86  percent  in  1937. 
a-i  compared  with  1932.  rising  early  in  1937  to  double  their  1932 
If  vel.  At  the  low  point  in  March  1933  they  were  55  percent  of  pre- 
war In  January  1937  they  reached  their  jxjst-depresslon  peak  at 
i:tl  percent  of  pre-war. 

Although  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  rose  considerably  dur- 
lr;g  the  1932  37  period,  the  exrhange  value  per  unit  of  farm  prod- 
it  rts  Increased  from  an  averaee  of  61  pei-cent  of  the  pre-war  level 
ir,  1932  to  93  percent  of  that  level  for  the  year  1937.  At  the  de- 
pression low  in  February  1933  the  unit -exchange  value  of  farm 
p-odvicts  was  ]ust  half  of  what  it  had  t)een  before  the  war  At 
the  post -depression  peak  in  January  1937.  when  farm  prices 
were  at  their  highest,  the  exchange  value  was  101  percent  of 
p.re-war 

For  the  county  as  a  whole  the  decline  in  farm  real-estate  values 
cume  to  an  end  In  the  y^ar  ending  March  1933  after  con- 
tinuing unbroken  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  that  year  farm 
n  al  estate  was  worth  about  73  percent  of  its  pre-war  value.  In 
the  year  ending  March  1937,  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of 
lr:crea.se.  It  rose  to  85  percent  of  pre-war  The  improved  farm 
real-estate  situation  in  the  country*  as  a  whole  since  1933  is  also 
nflected  In  the  sharp  decrease  in  forced  farm  sales  and  the 
noticeable  upturn  In  voluntary  sales  Forced  sales  through  fore- 
closure and  other  causes  declined  from  54  1  per  thousand  farms  in 
the  year  ending  March  1933  to  22  4  per  thousand  for  the  year 
er.ding  March  1937  Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  dur- 
ing the  same  period  rose  from  16  8  per  thousand  farms  to  31.5  per 
tlioui>and. 

MISSISSIPPI'S    PART    IN     TUT     NATIONAL    GAIN 

The  extent  of  change  In  the  economic  ,';ltuatlon  of  Mississippi 
farmers  during  the  1932  37  peruxl  is  indicaltd  by  the  greatly 
liicreased  Income  from  the  leading  farm  commodities  produced 
In  the  State 

Cash  income  from  cotton  (seed  and  llnti  rose  from  $46,237,000 
in  1932  to  8124.969  000  In  1937.  an  increase  of  178.732,000.  or  170 
percent      The    1937    figure    includes   no    Government    payments. 

Mississippi's  corn-hog  fariners  als<:)  recfivtd  a  substantially  in- 
c-easod  income  in  1937  .is  compared  with  1932.  Their  income 
n-yse  from  $2.316000  for  thf  earlipr  vear  to  $7  714.000  in  the  later 
y?ar      This    was   an    income   gam   nf   $5  398.0(X).   or   233    percent. 

Dairy  producers  saw  th  'ir  income  rise  by  more  than  $5,000,000. 
Income  from  milk  advanced  from  $7,024,000  in  1932  to  $12,110,000 
In   1937    an  increase  of  72  pero'nt 

Ca.sh  Income  from  other  farm  fommixlltles  of  Mississippi  also 
s:iowed  enccuraKing  upturn.s  from  1932  to  1937  Income  from 
e^gs  increased  $1.032.(KK).  or  88  pe.-cent.  that  from  pecans,  $507,000, 
or  355  percent:   and  'hat   from   rh'.rken."?.  $317,000.  or  35  percent. 

Price  changes  from  1932  to  1936  m  the  leading  farm  commod- 
ities In  the  State,  which  briught  about  a  considerable  share  of 
the  increased  Income  above,  are  shown  'o«^low ; 

Table  1 — Average  prices  rerpt<ed   by  Mi.-i<;is.<nppi  farmers  for  com- 
modities listed  in  19 j2  and  m  1936 
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Along  with  rising  f.irm  income,  Mississippi  farm  real-estate  valuea 
have  mounted  and  taxes  is.^ve  de.,iin-d  In  this  State  the  decline 
in  value  oX  farm  reuJi  estate  per  acre,  which  betjan  more  than  a  dec- 
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ade  ago.  reached  Its  post-war  low  In  the  year  ending  March  1933, 
when  It  stood  at  73  percent  of  the  1912-14  average  From  this  lew 
the  estimated  value  per  acre  rose  to  97  percent  for  the  jrar  ending 
March  1937.  Mississippi  farmers  as  a  whole,  therefore,  found  their 
real  estate  worth  about  33  percent  more  early  in  1937  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1933 

Fewer  Mississippi  farmers  were  forced  Into  sales  or  transfers  of 
their  lands  and  more  were  able  to  mafce  voluntary  transactions. 
The  numi:>er  of  forced  farm  sales  per  thoiisand  farms  declined  fmm 
115  3  for  the  year,endlng  March  1983  to  51.2  for  that  ending  March 
1937  "Voluntary  trades  and  sales  Jurlng  the  same  period  Increased 
from  17.9  to  42  per  thousand. 

Bankruptcies  among  farmers  In  the  United  States  numlDcred 
a.479  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  according  to  an  analysis  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  based  on  reports  to  the  At- 
torney General.  This  number  represented  a  58- percent  decrease 
from  the  5.917  bankruptcies  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1233. 
In  Mississippi  during  this  period  they  declined  frran  a  total  of  46 
to  17 

In  1933  taxes  on  Mississippi  farm  real  estate  reached  what  was 
probably  their  all-time  peak  In  relation  to  value,  when  they  stood 
St  $3j01  per  $100  of  value.  By  1936  they  were  $2.82  per  tlOO. 
Figures  for  1937  are  not  yet  available. 

FAJLM   WAGE  RATXS   KIGHIS 

Wage  earners  on  Mississippi  farms,  as  well  as  landlords  and 
tenants,  found  their  Income  Increasing.  On  AprU  1,  1933,  the 
average  monthly  farm  rate  per  person  with  board  was  $8.75.  Four 
years  later   It   was   $13.75,   iiavlng  advanced   57  percent   at>ove   tha 

1933  level. 

n.    ACBirTTL.TT7aAL    AJXrUSnCDTT    PROaaaMS    TRE    BASIS 

The  production -adjustment  programs  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  with  other 
recovery  measures,  were  the  basis  for  the  marked  agricultural 
change   from    1933   to   1987. 

Under  these  prop'ams.  816.623  crop-adjustment  contracts  from 
Mi.'5sissippi  farmers  were  accepted  by  the  A  A.  A.  Of  these  con- 
tracts 314.231  were  cotton  contracts,' 604  com-hcg.  and  1,788  cane 
sirup 

Under  the  terms  of  these  contracts.  Mississippi  farmers  shifted 
many  acres  from  the  production  of  soil-depleting  cash  crops.  In 
which  price-depressing  Btirpltiscs  existed,  to  production  of  other 
crops  which  were  soil -conserving  or  soil-improving  in  nature. 

The  agricultural-adjustment  programs,  from  their  beginning  in 
1933.  were  concerned  with  good  use  of  the  land  as  well  as  with 
adju.stlng  production  to  effective  demand.  It  was  recogniaed  from 
the  start  that  relieving  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  from  the  soU- 
exhaufetlng  burden  of  surplus-crop  production  offered  a  chance  to 
put  this  land  to  soil -conserving  xises  which  farm  specialists  for 
many  years  had  been  advocating 

Adjustment  contracts  included  provisions  encouraging  beneficial 
uses  for  acreage  taken  out  of  surpltis  cropjs  The  cotton  contract 
for  1934-85  specified  use  of  the  rented  acres  for  soil-Improving 
crops,  erosion -preventing  crops,  food  crops  for  cons'umptlon  by  the 
producer  on  his  farm,  feed  crops  for  the  production  of  livestock 
or  livestock  prodticts  for  consumption  or  use  by  the  producer  on 
his  farm,  or  fallowing,  or  such  other  uses  as  may  be  permitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  agent.  Food  and 
feed  crops  for  home  use  were  authorized  on  rented  acres  in  the 
South,  because  it  was  recogniried  that  the  standard  of  farm  living 
In  that  region,  which  contains  half  of  the  farm  population  of  the 
country,  might  thereby  be  improved.  The  tobacco  contracts  car- 
ried  flmllar  provisions. 

In  the  1934  crop  year,  the  first  in  which  adjustment  programs 
were  in  full  oTeration.  the  Nation's  farmers  agreed  to  shift  their 
production  on  nearly  36  000.000  acres,  or  one-ninth  of  all  the 
cultivated  land  In  the  country  Farmers  in  Mississippi  shifted 
more  than  1  471.000  acres  from  corn  and  cotton.  Of  the  36,000.000 
shifted  acres  in  the  United  States,  about  one-third  was  put  in 
pasture  or  meadow  crops,  and  one-third  into  emergency  forage 
crops  and  crops  that  supplied  food  and  feed  for  home  use  The 
remaining  i.  ne-thlrd  was  fallowed  to  ccnserve  moisture  and  con- 
ti'ol  weeds,  planted  to  farm  woodlots.  or  left  idle.  The  acreage 
left  Kile  was  very  .small. 

Adjustment  measures  were  undertaken  only  after  cotton,  to- 
bacc  '  wheat,  and  corn-hog  producers  had  indicated  their  approval 
by  meaufi  of  democratic  referenda. 

MiK.'^issippi  farmers  evidenced  their  cooperation  in  the  early 
A.  A  A  adjustment  programs  by  their  votes  in  three  referenda 
en  the.se  and  related  measures.  During  the  first  2  weeks  of 
October  1934.  corn-hog  producers  were  asked  whether  they  favored 
an  adjustment  program  for  1935  In  this  referendum  all  but  5 
of  the  cooperatlnp  producers  voted  for  a  program  In  the  Bank- 
head  referendum  conducted  on  December  14,  1934.  to  decide  upon 
the  application  of  the  Bankhead  act  to  the  1935-36  crop  year, 
211,719  votes  were  cast  in  this  State,  of  which  205.219.  or  96.9  per- 
cent were  In  favor  of  continuing  the  act  The  last  referendum  In 
Mississippi  under  the  early  adjustment  programs  was  that  con- 
ducted on  October  26.  1935.  in  which  corn-hog  producers  were 
aslted  whether  tiiey  favored  a  1936  corn-hog  program.  Official  re- 
turns Indicated  that  309  votes  were  cast  for  a  program  and  3  against 

The  result  of   these  A    A    A.   programs  and  of  the  droughts  of 

1934  and  1;)36  was  to  reduce  price-depressing  surpluses  of  most 
tnajor  farm  commodities  to  approximately  normal  carrj-over  levels. 
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Under  the  adjustment  programs  through  December  81.  1937, 
rental -benefit,  prlce-adjtistment,  and  pool  and  option  payments 
to  Mississippi  cotton  groa-ers  totaled  $49,028,667.08.  Rental- 
benefit  payments  to  producers  of  other  commodities  were  corn- 
hogs  $134,420.74,  and  sugarcane  $104,168  74 


in     THE   SOIL-CONSEEVATlON    PROGRAMS 

Because  the  national  economic  emergency  of  1832-33  was  due 
largely  to  burdensome  surpluses  of  farm  commodities,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933  had  emphastaed  production  con- 
trol as  a  means  of  restoring  farm  purchasing  power  and  thereby 
relieving  the  emergency.  By  1936,  farm  purchasing  power  based 
on  cash  Income  from  marketings  was  about  40  percent  greater  than 
for  1932  Because  of  the  adjustment  programs  and  two  severe 
droughts,  surpluses  had  been  considerably  reduced  This  lessen- 
ing of  the  emergency  and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the 
Hoosac  Mills  case  on  January  6,  1936,  which  Invalidated  the  A.  A.  A. 
production-control  programs,  paved  the  way  for  a  long-time  soli- 
conservation  program.  This  program  was  based  on  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  approved  February  29.  1938, 
which  emphasized  soli  conservation  rather  than  production  adjust- 
ment, 

THE   1936   ACKICTTLTTTWAt   CONSBUVATIOW  PROGKAM 

About  4.000,000  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  members  of 
about  2.700  county  conservation  associations,  participated  In  the 
1986  agricultural  conservation  program  Under  this  program,  two 
types  of  payments  were  offered  to  farmers  for  positive  perform- 
ance in  conserving  and  improving  their  farm  land.  Soli -conserv- 
ing pajTnentP  were  made  for  shifting  acreage  from  soil -depleting 
to  soil-conserving  crops  in  1936  SoU-bulldlng  payments  were 
made  for  1936  seedlngs  of  soU-buUdmg  crops  and  for  approved 
soil-building  practices. 

Sixty-six  percent,  or  about  286.179,000  acres,  of  the  total  crop- 
land in  the  United  States  was  covered  by  applications  lor  payment* 
under  the  1936  program. 

About  31.444,000  acres  were  diverted  from  soil -depleting  crops 
either  as  a  direct  result  of  the  program  or  because  drought  had 
destroyed  established  acreages  of  soil-depleting  crops.  Of  this  di- 
verted acreag<?,  about  68  3  jaercent  was  diverted  from  general  crops. 
30  percent  from  cotton,  1.2  percent  from  tobacco,  and  0.4  percent 
from  peanuts. 

Soil-bulldlng  practices  were  carried  out  on  about  53.000,000  acres. 
Lepumes  and  legume  mixtures,  permanent  pasture,  green-manure, 
and  cover  crops  were  newly  seeded  on  43.963.000  acres.  Fertilizer 
and  lime  applications  were  made  to  8.247,000  acres.  Terracing,  con- 
tour furrowing,  protected  summer  fallow,  and  other  mechanical 
ero-sion  controls  and  miscellaneous  soil-buildlng  practices  were  put 
into  efTect  on  5.604,000  acres. 

Payments  for  soil-conserving  and  soil-improving  practices  under 
the  19.36  program  totaled  $^76,097,826,  of  which  $23,171,053  went 
for  county  expenses. 

In  Mississippi  about  324.000  farmers,  organized  Into  83  county 
associations,  participated  in  the  1936  program  Of  the  total  Mis- 
sissippi cropland,  about  79  f>ercent.  or  6.088.000  acres,  was  covered 
by  applications  for  payments.  The  acreage  diverted  from  soil- 
depltting  crops  (966,155  from  cotton  and  1.164  from  other  crops) 
totaled  967.309  acres  Soll-buildlng  practices  were  put  Into  effect 
on  about  1,712,000  acres,  as  follows:  New  seedlngs  of  legumes  and 
legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green-manure 
crops,  1676,699  acres;  lime  applications,  6.337  seres;  forest  tree 
plantings,  1,583  acres;  terracing,  28.648  acres. 

For  their  positive  so  11 -conserving  and  BOil-bullding  performances 
in  this  connection,  Mlsaisslppi  farmers  participating  in  the  1936 
program  received  $11,407,116  in  conservation  payments,  including 
county  association  expenses. 

IV,    THE    A     A     A.   or    19S8 

It  became  clearly  evident  in  late  1937  that  measures  for  evening  out 
violent  fluctuations  In  supplies  and  prices  of  farm  products  and  In 
the  incomes  and  buying  power  of  farmers  were  necessary  In  addition 
to  the  soil -conserving  measures  of  the  1936  and  1937  programs. 

Production  of  most  Important  farm  crops  in  1937  was  the  great- 
est In  the  history  of  the  country.  As  these  crops  were  harvested 
and  marketed,  prices  declined. 

In  January  1937  farm  prices  were  at  their  post-depression  peak 
of  31  percent   above   the  pre-war  level.    The  per-unit   firhimge 
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The    A^lcuitural    Adjustment 
President   on    February    16. 
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by  all  farmen  In  the  United  SCat«^ 

In  addition    it  supplementa 
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Act    of    1938.    approved    by    the 

strengihens  and   continues   the   agrl- 

wplch   are   open   to  participation 
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The  Fiscal  Year  1939  Will  Witness  Three  New 


Reco 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  I  EPRESENTATIVES 
Tufsday.  Jute  7.  1938 


AN  ARTICLX  BY  IRANK  R.  CENT 


Mr.  BACON.     Mr  Spraker 
remarka  In  the  Ricoao  I  includ^ 
Prank  R.  Kent.    The  suiementii 
cannot  be  controverted  and  are 
ipendlng- lending  bill,  the  Oscal 
new  records: 

First.  There  will  be  the  largest 
hiatory. 

Second.  There  will  be  the  lar^eat 
the  hiatory  of  the  country. 

Third.  By  June  30.  1939.  the 
than  ever  before  In  Ita  history. 

Wasmiwoton.  June  6  -  In  the 
country    hM  reached    the   stage 
dMif«rotu  and  ua^leas  waste  of 
r»iteous  char«e  of  tndtflereoce  to 
ditrt'SBsd  unemployed. 
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t  of  farm  crops  to  market 

supplies  on  overloaded  markets 

drops  In  farmers"  Incomes 


There  Is  no  sen-^e  !n  b^mtj  Indirect  or  mealimiouthed  abcrot 
these  things  and  humiliiituis  a.s  it  is  to  record,  this  discreditable 
and  unworthy  meth(Hl  of  meeting  opposition  crlr^lnated  with  the 
President  of  the  Unit- d  S'ates  Its  repetition  all  down  the  New 
Deal  line  has  been  White  Hovi-'^e  Inspt.'ed  It  has  been — and  Is — 
one  of  the  ercat  political  weapons  of  the  administration.  Ita 
efficacy  is  about  equal  t.u   its   fai.senehs 

More  than  anything  Pl.se  it  ha.s  kept  dcwn  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  these  vast  unre^'-ulated  and  unrestricted  expenditures. 
More  than  anything  else  it  is  respxinsible  for  the  jjassage  In  the 
Senate  last  week  of  the  new  spending-lendlng  bill.  In  the  sound- 
ness of  which.  It  is  accurate  t(.  say.  not  ten  of  the  eighty-odd 
Senators  who  voted  for  it  believe.  Fear  of  being  put  on  the 
spot  aa  'mor*'  concerned  alxiut  property  rights  than  human 
rights"  (one  of  Mr  Ro^isevelts  eiirliest  and  most-favored  phraaes, 
coined  for  him  by  the  m^eniuxi.s  Mr  Thomas  Corcoran,  who  came 
to  Wa-shmgton  from  Wall  Street  i  has  kept  In  line  for  New  Eteal 
policies  a  whole  lot  of  w»';ik-knped  stiite.smen  who  know  a  lot 
better  in  their  heads  and  cii.'.trust  the  whole  Roosevelt  program  In 
their    hearts 

It  Is  this  fear  that  la-st  week  made  Senators  disregard  the  some- 
what startling  fact.s  cited  to  them  ab<:)Ut  this  new  spending  pro- 
gram and  induced  "so  many  of  them  to  zo  on  record  a£  favoring 
a  renewal  of  a  recovery  policy  in  the  success  of  which  they  have 
not  the  slightest  faith  Now  that  the  President,  after  employ- 
ment of  the  full  White  House  weight  has  gotten  through  this  bill, 
defeating  every  effort  to  restrict  him  as  to  expenditure  and  killing 
the  amendment  t<.)  take  relief  money  out  of  politics,  perhaps  it 
will  be  pos.«lble  to  get  some  sober  consideration  of  what  the  new 
prcKram  really  means  so  fur  .is  nvmey  is  concerned.  The  figures 
were  presented  by  Senator  Byrd  and  others  late  at  night  in  the 
Senate  session  Th^-y  got  little  or  no  attention,  but  they  should 
have  had  a  lot.  because  they  are  pretty  grim. 

For  example  this  isn't  a.<  the  administration  has  proclaimed, 
a  two  and  a  half  bilhon  dollar  hill--lt's  a  five  and  a  half  billion 
dollar  bill.     The  details  are  as  follows: 

For  relief,  until  February  28    1939-— »1. 714.905.000. 

For  relief,  from   February  28    19:^9    to  July   1.   1939 — $859,000,000. 

For  expansion  of  credit.  81.50<J.'X)0,000. 

For  public  works  » 1500. 000. IkX)  And  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked, as  Mr  Byrd  pointed  out,  that  this  15,500.000.000  Is  pyra- 
mided on  the  regular  Budget,  making  a  total  authorized  disburse- 
ment for  spending  and  lending  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1939  of  12'2 
billion  dollars.  By  a  large  margin  this  is  the  greatest  peacetime 
expenditure  on  record.  It  means  that  the  deficit  next  year  will 
exceed  five  billion,  which  will  beat  all  records  for  deficits,  exceed- 
ijig  by  nearly  a  billion  the  next  largest  deficit,  which  was  in  1936, 
when  most  of  the  soldiers    bonus  was  paid. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Trea.sury  estimated  revenue  from  taxes 
in  1939  18  not  realized  this  ftve-billinn  deficit  will  be  Increased. 
It  may  be  much  larger  In  any  event,  it  means  that  on  July  1. 
1939,  the  direct  debt  of  the  United  States  will  reach  a  new  peak 
of  forty-three  billion  which  with  five  and  one-half  billion  of  guar- 
anteed obligations  issued  bv  Government  corporations,  will  make 
a  total  debt  of  forty-eight  billion,  as  compared  to  twenty- 
one  billion  on  March  1  1933  So,  if  the  spendlng-lendlng  pro- 
gram is  pursued  n  now  planned,  three  peacetime  records  will 
be  established  next  year—  first  there  will  be  the  largest  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  the  history'  of  this  Nation;  second,  there  will 
be  the  largest  deficit  m  its  history:  third,  the  debt  will  be  greater 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  And  each  of  these  records  will 
have  been  achieved  \n  pursvut  of  a  policy  which  has  already 
been  tried  and  failed  The  situation  thus  created  has  not  here- 
tofore existed  in  the  United  States  Its  menace  to  the  national 
safety  is  obvious  No  one  has  dwelt  more  strongly  upxjn  the 
danger  of  doing  exactly  what  is  being  done  than  the  man  now 
responsible  for  dnini;  it-  to  wit.  Mr  Rcxjsevelt,  which,  perhapa, 
does  not  make  sense,  but  is  nonetheless  true 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 
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ADDRESS  OP  CAPT  JEAN  K  STACY  AT  THE  FIFTH  AJOOVER- 
8ARY  OP  C  C  C,  OBSERVED  SUNDAY  AT  CAAIP  8-129, 
WATEHVILLE    PA 


Mr,  PIERCE  Mr  Scx'akpr  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlu  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  made 
by  Captain  Siacy,  of  ihe  C,  C  C 

Six  vear»  a«o  through  no  fault  nf  their  own  literally  thousanda 
of  young  txjyii  were  roani.ng  from  place  to  place  in  this  great 
country    of    ours    neiirrhiug    for    woik        They    iiad    ready    hauda 
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and  yearning  hearts,  not  only  to  help  themselres  but  the  folks 
at  home  With  distant  hopes  that  lured  them  on  and  on  ihey 
wandered  aimlessly,  but  hoping  that  some  light  might  come  to 
dispel  the  darkness  and  sordid  present  they  were  existing 
Picture  again  that  multitude  of  weary,  wandering,  human  beings 
with  an  equally  large  multitude  who  had  lost  hope  and  had  not 
even  the  heart  to  try — or  to  wander.  Broken  in  spirit,  they 
hopelessly  lay  their  heads  away  and  prayed  to  see  a  better  day. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  a  better  day  came. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  a  multitude  followed  a  man — time  came 
to  eat  No  food,  no  money,  and  it-can't-be-done  policy  on  the 
pnrt  of  the  disciples  Jesus  said.  "They  need  not  depart,  give  ye 
them  to  eat  "  Andrew.  Simon.  Peters  brother,  saith  unto  him, 
"There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small 
fiahes;   but  what  are  they  among  so  many?" 

The  boy  with  the  loaves  and  fishes  held  in  his  hands  the 
means  of  feeding  the  5.000.  Picture  this  boy  when  age  had 
whitened  his  hair,  looking  back  on  life,  what  a  beautiful  thought 
it  was  for  him  to  reflect  on  that  day.  What  satisfaction  when 
he   thought  to  himself.   "I  held  the   five  loaves  and  fishes." 

When  this  multitude  of  young  men  had  almoet  come  to  the 
end  of  this  road  of  despair  a  man  entered  the  scene  of  our 
national  life — a  man  with  a  vision,  a  man  with  that  very  un- 
common quality  called  common  sense,  a  man  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  his  heart — a  man  that  saw  in  those  boys 
the  potential  power  to  feed  the  multitude  and  to  develop  and 
protect  our  fore&ts.  parks,  fields,  and  streams.  That  man  was 
our  beloved  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Five  years  ago  the  C.  C  C  boys  entered  the  camps  with 
en-huriasm.  hearts  happy  that  they  had  something  to  do,  and 
willing  hands  to  do  it.  On  this  fifth  anniversary  let  us  take 
stork  In  a  sweeping  way  Just  what  the  C.  C.  C.  has  done.  What 
does  yoiu-  5- year   record  show? 

1.  You  have  helped  the  folks  at  home  who,  In  turn,  are  Justly 
prcud  of  you. 

2  When  adversity  hit  any  section  of  this  Nation  in  the  form  cf 
floods,  droughts,  earthquakes,  fires,  or  whatever  the  trouble  might 
be,  the  C.  C  C.  boys  were  there  and  acquitted  themselves  like 
men 

3.  The  value  of  your  work  In  reforestation,  road  building,  soil 
erosion,  and  like  enterprises,  for  Its  good  to  this  and  future  gen- 
erations can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

4  You  have  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  practical 
education  by  our  Nation  does  most  surely  pay. 

5  The  C.  C.  C  has  sent  or  obtained  work  for  thousands  who  are 
now  out  in  the  world,  a  credit  to  themselves,  an  asset  to  society, 
and  good  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

6  You  have  benefited  physically  and  spiritually. 

7  You  have  learned  to  trust  our  Nation  in  a  trying  time  and 
to  be  100  percent  American. 

8.  You  have  taken  heart,  you  have  grown  in  self-respect:  you 
have  gained  confidence;  you  have  left  the  world  better  than  you 
fcund   it. 

The  time  will  come  to  every  C.  C,  C.  boy  when  his  memory  of  his 
C.  C.  C  days  will  be  beautiful.  Think  what  pleasant  memories 
Simon  the  Cyrenean  must  have  had  when  his  mind  turned  to 
the  day  when  he  bore  the  cross  of  the  Savior.  He  carried  the 
burden  to  the  end  of  the  trail.  Perspiration  fell  from  his  brow; 
but  the  memory  of  something  completed,  something  worth  while 
done,  was  his.  WTiat  silent  pride  the  C.  C.  C.  boy  must  have 
when  he  leaves  camp  with  the  "well  done"  and  "Godspeed"  from 
his  associates. 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  resolve  to  do  your  tasks  dally,  cheer- 
fully, with  a  smile  and  a  song  in  your  hearts  from  day  to  day, 
so  that  when  you  lay  your  heads  to  rest  at  night  you  can  say, 
"I  have  done  the  best  I  could." 

To  be  sure,  there  will  be  headaches  and  ups  and  downs.  If  you 
can  help  the  situation,  do  it.    If  you  can't,  remember  the  poem; 

"It's  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  life  goes  by  like  a  .?ong. 
But  the  man  worth  while 
Is  the  man  who  can  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 
For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble. 
And  It '8  sure  to  come  on  with  years. 
But  the  smile  that  is  worth 
The  praise  of  the  earth 
Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears." 


LIVE   EACH    DAT 

"This  little  strip  of  light  'twlxt  night  and  night 
Let   me   keep   bright   today! 
And  no  shadow  tomorrow. 
Nor  sorrow  from  the  dead  yesterday 
Gainsay  my  happiness  today. 
And  if  tomorrow  shall  be  sad 
Or  never  come  at  all,  I've  had  st  least  today.** 

KEEP  UP  TOUK  spnirr 
"^  nm  hurt.'  Sir  Andrew  Barton  said, 
'I  am  hurt,  but  I  am  not  slain. 
I'll  lie  me  down  and  bleed  awhile. 
And  then  I'll  rise  and  fight  again."* 
LXXXni— App IM 


BE  PATRIOTIC PATaiOTISlf  DEMAKDS  THAT  WI  BX  LOYAL  TO  OtT«  COnTTiT 

Loyal  to  Its  origin,  its  Ideals,  Its  destiny. 

I  was  re.idlng  some  days  ago  the  story  of  a  mother  in  the  South 
who  was  blind  She  was  a  widow  with  only  one  child,  a  son  who 
was  a  graduate'  of  West  Point.  When  the  World  War  came  on,  he 
felt  that  he  must  remain  at  home  to  care  for  his  mother  She, 
on  her  part,  not  knowing  her  financial  straits,  feared  that  her 
son  might  be  a  slacker.  In  a  providential  way,  arrangements 
were  made  to  take  care  of  this  dear  blind  mother  and  the  son 
was  left  free  to  go  to  France.  When  he  rushed  into  her  room 
and  threw  his  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her.  telling  her  that 
he  was  going  to  war.  she  leaped  to  her  feet.  Tears  rushed  out 
of  blind  eyes  and  she  cried :  "Now  for  the  first  time  since  I  became 
blind.  I  rebel.  O  God.  now  I  rebel  that  my  blind  eyes  cannot  looJc 
into  the  face  of  my  boy  who  is  true  to  his  name  and  blood" 
That  Is  the  spirit  that  should  be  in  every  American  heart  That 
is  the  spirit  which  patriotism  demands  of  all — loyalty  to  one's 
name   and    blood. 

In  conclusion  on  this  fifth  anniversary  of  the  C.  C.  C.  you  have 
won  the  admiration  and  praise  of  this  entire  Nation.  You  have 
proved  worthy  of  the  trust  the  President  had  In  you. 

The  United  States  is  the  grandest  country  in  the  world.  The 
citizenship  of  which  you  boys  are  a  part  make  It  so.  Today  we 
know  that  the  flags  of  many  other  countries  are  being  hauled 
down  and  in  some  Instances  dragged  In  the  dirt,  but  I  know  wltii 
grateful  hearts  you  Join  me  in  saying: 

"Tjong  may  the  Star-Sjmngled  Banner  in  triumph  wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 


Last  Days  of  Congress  Dominated  by  Politics 
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Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Elrock  Is  a 
sincere  Democrat,  representing  a  great  Democratic  news- 
paper. It  is  conceded  that  he  is  one  of  the  best-informed 
correspondents  in  Washington.  His  estimate  of  the  Wash- 
ington situation  is  always  accurate  and  worth  careful  study. 

Last  Days  or  Congress  Dominated  bt  PoLmcs — WrrH  'Ttjkce  "  as 
Goad.  Final  Lecisi_\tion  is  Viewed  as  Being  Shaped  to  Add  to 
THE  Power  or  the  ExEctmvE — Swat  Over  Elections  Sot7ght 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  June  11 — The  session  of  Congress  is  coming  to  a 
close  in  a  political  atmosphere  more  Intense  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  New  Deal.  Although  the  business  slump  persists,  although 
representatives  of  industry,  labor,  and  government  are  al'  calling 
for  and  pledging  cooperation  to  end  It.  politics  Is  fully  estabLshed 
as  the  test  of  everything  now  being  done  in  Washington  Which 
means  that  such  cooperation  Is,  for  the  time  being,  tm{x>8Elble. 

The  administration  Is  proceeding  frankly  to  "ptirge"  from  the 
next  Congress  every  Independent  Democrat  It  can.  and  especially 
every  Democrat  who  actively  opposed  the  1937  Supreme  Court  en- 
largement measure.  Here  and  there — as  in  Missouri — State  politi- 
cal combinations  have  made  It  impossible  to  deny  renomlnstlon  to 
an  Independent  Democrat.  But  wherever  an  opportunity  Is  seen 
by  the  White  House  elimination  committee,  although  against  the 
Judgment  of  National  Chairman  Farley,  the  attempt  is  to  be  made. 
An  example  of  where  Mr.  Parley  and  the  committee  agree  that  the 
"purge"  must  be  tried  is  Maryland,  where  Senator  Tydings  Is 
standing  for  renomlnatlon.  An  example  of  where  Mr.  Farley  op- 
poses and  the  committee  demands  the  attempt  is  Oeorgia.  where 
Senator  George  Is  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself. 

Congress,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  measures,  is  playing  poli- 
tics with  the  legislation  It  hopes  to  whip  finally  into  shape  by  the 
middle  of  next  week.  Most  of  the  Democratic  Senators  are  yielding 
to  the  President  on  every  call  for  new  power,  having  In  mind  their 
State  situations  and  the  mood  of  the  White  House  to  punish 
Independence  A  smaller  percentage  of  the  House  Democracy  is 
behaving  similarly,  the  occasional  show  of  resistance  there  being 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  House  seat  is  to  be 
filled  In  November,  while  only  one-third  of  the  Senate  membership 
must  face  the  polls. 

OTHER    HANDS    IN    GAME 

The  Republlcfin  minority  is  playing  politics  nl.%o,  thundrring 
ffiuch  in   the   index  but  sliding   to  safety   on   such   measures   an 
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tlwt  AtMi  »rntM  hitva  vi.tvit  Minriiiiii 
|f»ut>f»h«  mill  U.»  ni-iru  "f  th«  <' 
•ft  B««r<nf  p«*«t«if«  i«Mt     r^t-f  •»«•> 
lh«  Mi'«i1h  II)  f  rwr*  ni#  Min*  wim* 
•■fh  irtdu«'rliil  nrpnit  whirh  nr*  mm 
notnir'niiy    'h«-  fwilt   of  ihr  Wur 
mtl*r«      This  •'Ifrrft  dIU  fl<tt  «r1 
flwvatod  Intinr  ■•>  mticfti  M  (rnm  *  w 
'iin»r  compttinf  wrttthfrn  induttri 
rrnitlM  tiMi.  •nimiiti'd  lh#  (lr«rttii 
«MKilutinn  lo  inwftlfBt*'  monopriin 
•nd    pn«*r      Am   ntifmally    wrtttmi 
Tr*>«mify  tnd  li«lK»r  Dtt>ftrtin«nu  n 
(julry     In  commiiu*  Srnntor  Ktwo 
«it»«tit\i'.i'  Of»mm#m»    unci  to  r*>^r 
(or    lii^    invrntUHlKut    wh*   to   )>r    • 
rvprmmtmH     Hii  wm  trytnf  to 
(It  th.'  TrrniniiTr  tnd  othtfi  fr«rn  t 
MUM't  d«vii  hunt    tryinff  to  nwiiri* 
prwwUiPe  «t)uld  b»  u«»d  m  •  mn<^itl 
trmi"  Bt«l(jdr«m«  of  pMt  )r«»r« 

nui.  AdmlnUtrRtion  poliitruma  « 
Kroaa  itxik  un  the  br»ll««      Botti 
uiui     if  ih«  Inquiry  fund  of  1600 
|»Ti««i»lriit «  hundi   wlthfiut    rwitrtrf 
ittiw  tliN'Uir  thm  111*  )itv*«tlfiittnn 
b«r  klMtluii  burpiMiM.  utd  lb*  l*ri 
urciTld*  til  th««  mnn^  n«>c»<wiif7  I 
t>t  h»-«t  i)f  the  J»n»«it1rtii    CtinKr 
lional  nf*<-<'Miiy  of  uppiflni  to  itu 
fvintu 

Only   111'"   rotmtrtirtiv*   r'-jxir»   of 
th*   Civil    AaruuAUtici*   AviMttirily 
■hnmt)li-<«  «r  irw>  w^k      Th«  ouiirr 
I.CA   Aiicl   Wamwohtm    witrkad   uut 
iirtvmuf  in  comniinBHin  Knvirnmrn 
la  rill  rtxim  twn.  Bnd  dnM>ly  llmlt*^ 
nu)vp  mvnibrr*  nf  th#  Authority 

All  th«  TMt  hfipp<<n»d  in  ft  wv»k 
Willi*  H(iuiM>  "rtiinliiatidn  c<> 
fur  r«miinia«iK>Q  by  tb«  I>*tnocrsU 
th*-  iupreme  Court  bill      Thi*  fwne' 
limm  •rnv<Hl  Tvi^Mlay  morttUic 
riMidonitlon  In  Ui«  h«iru  of 
in  iM  bMokbiniM  of  DnmormtM'  * 
tli*  eiuM,  •!  ImMl  unuKimrily     Th« 
to  ipMk  in  Rut««  Ilk*  K«nt\K-ky 
hM  t  t«vor*d  fwndldiii*  In  »  Drm< 
«ir*etod  to  law  ih*  "pur«»     uf 
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by  Oon«r*«i  <if  ih"  OMnhotify 

ftud  ponr€ntnitloii«  of  w««llh 

th.n   r«*oUitlon    inrUiU«d    ihr 

thr  mttrd  r.immlwUin  ft  in- 

miinaff»<l  to  itrlko  off  N)tlk  «nrt 

to  CongrwMi  how  thr  itiorii-y 

#oi   by    ihr   piiK-iillv*   nfrnrlrn 

pf» '«»nt  CTfntrftl  Ooun«*l  Oliplmti! 

urninf  th#  Inquiry  in'o  n  Wnll 

ihm  UrUjih  Iloy«l  Comml««i()n 

mit»*d  of  th«  Ftijo  "Bi'inry 


ni  quickly  to  work  iind  Con- 
L«|>or  Mid  TTimauty  wfii*  iK^i'ttrd 
fourflfihi  WM  put  in   m,, 
on      If   hi*   fnvorUf*   tirti|rm«u 
b»  dri«mKti/.p(l  fur  Ni*.'  tn- 

4d«itl  N('«*'*>  ^^  *'^i  ^  "'''''  '" 

ptit  on  ft  food  nhow      A'   Mic 

rflliiviHl  him  of  the  ruii'tiiu- 

»pproprl»iinff  puwr^r    it««.ir    (  <r 
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lh#   MovjiM'-Hrimir   lunfrrt' •»   nu 

itutxl    apart    (ruui    U>r    (xiliuiui 

.  doirtintt«*U  by  Rrprr'«M)t.(iivp^i 

must   intiTfut  in«,   nosipoli' w  ii 
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X>tn  that 
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iMkir  UwMwi 

Tti*  Prwud4ni  apimretitly  wm  hr4di 
htm  lh«t  Mr   aitxrrr«  would  hftvt 
had  oprnly.  liMtMd  of  privataly.  o 
ffi  utrr  ■inrr^'imlon  on  tn#  rriHildtn 
tor»  rvrn  mm\r  who  will  not  run 
tola*  ord«r*d  U)  mmm  atid  dmbanti 
lot  Um  l>rv«Ml«at'i»  public  blMain* 
AdminMtrkKir  Mopkin*'  lnt«rv«DilM^ 

Tn«  proapvet  at  Uiia  writinf  In 
anrwrtrtetad  blUk>Qa  tor  pump  pritn^iifi 
■rtfa  MU  after  yaan  of  vSort.  two 
friendly  oommttiM  to  invttilgata  1 
paod— oa  afain  chrokrd.  tha  Pr«it4«nt 
w«U  at  ttila  aaw^ton     Politically 
bean  dona  to  pron>ot«  racovary. 
of  adialnlacnure  aptrn  to  ')at  Um 
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With  tmij  a  faw  dayi  rcmalnlnff 
tlMlr  fata,  whieh  will  mran  varty 
optntoii.    Tba  unUaural  Waaner 
mn<m  tha  oourta  ham  completaly 
■tdadnaaa,  dally  rulinit  ar«  worklni 
qiiU7  loapatMla  which  may  further 
matmriit      Pulttioa  alone  haa  baan 
diaoouncfnt  aaaalcHU  of  rvcrnit  h 

The  n>mady  la  atmpla.  thotifh  it 
pto  alaet   to  Oougiaaa   In   ffowmb^ 
tiMtopatutonor.   and   anouffh 
in  moral  olimat«.  tba 
to  rveovary.  win  b*  innant.     A 
or  mora,  a  ll#publtcan  B<*D«ta  Ttctar^ 
lylcuoiui  DaiBKJerata  marked  tor  t^ 
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that  markrd  th*  fniharr  of  tlic 

to  d^ffHt   8<'niitui    CHiirtTi 

>f  Idwa  bacauM  h*'  had  up|>i>MHi 

111  bellrf.  when  th*»  nrwn  from 

that   the  uri-bnrk   wr)uUI    put 

poJItleiMua  and  v«rt«brni- 

natota      But   tha  (xmirftry   waa 

Primldant  dntrrmiiivd  porauiwilly 

wht-r*.  in  »rn(Hnr  MAaiii.rr    he 

mratic  prltrary     Mr    Parley  wan 

TTBtMoa,  atut  prrKnd  to 

did  both  thui|« 


very 
titiwr 


r  luat 


r^naparra  i| 

ng  Vhoar  rouniK'lorx  wSio  tntd 

hacn  dtffated  If  Mr    R<i<)*«'v«lt 

ipfMcd  him      Thin  indlmcann  (  ( 

»  part   friRhtotwd   many  Hrnu- 

In  for  3  or  4  v>'iir»      Iti'tynd  of 

tha  "tltrnination  oomnkitior 

han  ha  dafandad  Work*  l*TO|(rraa 

it)  tha  lown  primArlaa 

t^at.  by  adjournment  dny.  with 

in  hla  haiKl*.  a  lab«ir  maud- 

inttmunopoly  inqulriiMi  adxit    a 

V    A  .  and  coitfraanumal  inde* 

wtU  fetl  h«  haa  doni<  very 

wall,  that  In;  for  nothiiut  haa 

by  lagtalation  or  by  q  ntiow 

ttla  put  on  fat. '  aa  Mr  Oarncr 
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the  rallroada  have  bern  left  to 
ba4Jcrupt«y  for  afreral.  In  informed 
Lai  or  Act  ramaliu  untoucbHI   and. 
attained  the  Ufallty  of  it*  one- 
havoc  with  Induatnea     An  ln< 
friirhten  capital  and  fre4ir.e  in- 
trmmphant  m  one  of  th«  moat 
ory 

It     If  the  American  peo- 

enouKh    lett«lattw    who   have 

who   promhie   to  ahow   it.   the 

reaumtotlon  of  practical  laf  taiattve  aid 

RefubMean  Houae  fcain  of  50  aeata 

ca  ao.  and  the  triumph  of  con- 

'imrfa"  art  all  that  u  raqulred 


VMIIlnni  I'.  Ctinnfiy,  Jr. 

MKAIollIAI,  ADDUKSS 

111 

HON.  MA'l  rilKW  J.  MKUKITT 

(  . ;      \  (I  \V     Y  ( 1  H  U 

IN  Till-;  llol.^li  ol    UKI'UliSKNTATIVKS 
Wrdn,  jffra    Aprlt  20    I'JU 

On  th*"  llfft   chnrarirr    luul  p\iMu-  wrviip  of  Hon    Wti.i.tAM  P   Cow- 
Nitar    Jr  ,  l.ili    ii  K' pi    ■»(>oti«tiv«'  truin  ihr  (*l«i«'  of  MaMachUaettn 

Mr  MKURriT  Mr  Sptukct  iiuty  I  at  (hl»  time  puy  my 
humble  irlbutr  \q  our  late  b«  lovfcl  colieuMUP,  William  P, 

COHWICIIY,  J I 

Ml.   CUNNEHY*  M'ooul    111   C'nllKlf'w.S   WlU  JUSt   HM   incrltOl10U;i 

M  wiu  \u$  rt'ioid  cltjrmK  'hp  World  War  He  wrved  in  rach 
mpacity  with  uniw-Tvtrii-:  di-votion  with  thf  flnest  Ideals  any 
mun  could  l)()^^t•J^J» 

To  huvr  known  hiin  wa*«  to  iidniirc  him,  nnd  I  um  connd»«nt 
he  liAd  the  lulmirntioii  if  tun  roil(WKU('!«i  in  ContfrcM.  His 
yuatiinu  luiit  U:li  a  vt-ry  .s.id  iin'mory 


HolMTt   I'.  Hill 


rs' 


MKMoklAI-  ADDUKSS 

or 

HON.  COMKi:  SMITH 

(II     OklMlMMA 

HI'!   H"r:;i;  oi'  KKPUKSKNTATIVES 
Widnrsdau    April  20.  1938 


On  thr  life    rhnrnr'f-r     lufl  poblir  Kervlrr  of  Hon    RonrriT  P    HiLL, 
liiti"  n  Hcprf'irntntivr  rrnn\  thr  atiitr  nf  Oklnhuma 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklntiomii  Mr  Hpe«krr,  It  h  to  me  a 
Molemn  prlvUeKr  to  pnv  rfvcmit  frlbuti-  to  the  memory  of 
the  lut^-  luuii'iiti-d  Hon.  iiuiiKKr  P  Hii.i.  He  was  stricken 
down  m  Ihc  inidAi  ot  his  work.  uIiiiuM  liieraily  a  victim  of 
hi.i  work  brciiu..r  (  f  li;.->  /tal  iiMtl  tlovoinni  to  hl.i  dutlr«.  I 
tnkr  pitrt.lruUr  prldr  in  thf  fmt  !hr  ix-oplr  of  hl.s  rongres- 
Hlonul  disii!(i  hiiv,  t\{  to  i-miu.'it  mt!  wiili  (liv  t«sk  of  com- 
pleting hLn  leini  .intl  (uityiin  on  his  unnmnht'tl  work. 

Few  men  in  ih»'  hi.tmrv  ol  thn  wront  Nn'Kjn  nf  ourx  havr> 
hftd  the  dlMlnrt  priv'lrtM'  of  .trrvinu  In  the  Hnusr  of  Rcp- 
rcm'ii'fttivt'h  from  two  biwics.  Suctv  Wi».h  ih(<  honor  of  my 
filtnd  and  picd'c*" xir 

When  hp  cnmc  to  Cnn;M< 'is  tho  first  time  from  Illinois. 
bclnK  at  tliat  tlin"  thr  P,:  t   Di-mi.crui  cvrr  so  honored  by 

that  congrc.s;,ioniil  di.  tt.t'  !:r  was  a  yovmu  man.  When  he 
a«aln  trod  ih"  Halhi  of  ConKrcss  20  yenrs  later,  by  virtue 
of  nrw  conflrtenrr  shn'.vi  hirn  l)v  nrw  friends  In  a  new 
P'ativ  he  h.ul  i(i>;  'ho  Z'-si  of  vcuth  but  had  gulnrd  In  ihi? 
ricti  i'  vson..  of  hli.'  There  aro  many  men  In  ConRrr.s.s  today 
who  kn^'W  ii;ul  ;-.('i\"(i  -.uth  lian  on  both  occaslon.s. 

To  tlio.M-  n.cn  wc  can  tui-n  for  ihc  real  key  to  his  char- 
ac'cr.  f T  a.l  who  thus  w.Tf  privllru»^d  to  know  and  a.s.so- 
I'Mtr  u:'!;  h.;M  th,.-(ii^}-.  a  Mfrtlnu-  of  public  .servico  first, 
ftsiify  !()  tus  honoMv  h;-  cousaue  and  his  friendly  spirit. 
•  Judjjf,  ■  as  he  wn.s  >*n  well  and  a (Tcof Innately  known  in 
Oklahoma,  w.i  a  kind:v  n:an  wl-.o  had  luno  and  putiencc 
fo!'  e\ervoni'  No  bt'tir:-  beloved  ir.an  wa.s  ever  elevated  to 
pubhc  otTlc"  In  Oklahon-.a 

Hl.s  public  ser\U'  v^  i .,  ti,,t  rnnflnrd  to  his  two  terms  In 
the  work  of  C(!n«rrs.^  H*  moved  to  Oklahoma  after  hU 
term  from  Illinos  e\;  ir.'d  b^'cau.sc  he  had  become  Inter- 
ested in  Indian  probl.';;us  Being  a  lawyer,  he  found  tho 
new  Stale  lu  hih  Uk.r.s  and  he  never  got  around  to  return- 
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!n»  to  his  nallvp  itute,  As  ihn  yi»iirs  piUAOd,  he  m»de  new 
friitnrtA  und  ^liirlPd  n  new  lifn  In  %  n»w  Bmie  thttt  w*a  to 
t(  nd  him  Agitln  lo  tho  prHiu  uf  iitcooiM. 

HIM  f^rsi  public  trust  in  OklAhoma  was  a  poult  ion  as 
nsaistAht  eouniy  Altoriiry,  AflrrwArd  he  was  Appoimrd  to 
fill  nn  uhpxplrpd  turm  as  a  district  Judiit  in  Okl»homti 
C'otinty  And  the  brst  pvldcnce  of  his  fitness  for  thai  post 
In  the  fnct  he  was  reelected  without  dlf&culty  for  a  full 
term. 

It  was  while  serving  this  term  on  the  district  bench  that 
his  friends  prcvAlled  upon  him  to  seek  Another  term  In  Con- 
gress. He  WAS  ncArcely  known  In  a  general  way  to  the 
voters  ouUlde  of  his  own  county,  but  he  campAlgned  vig- 
orously  And  soon  his  friendly  smile  And  kindly  nAture  were 
well  known  all  over  th©  district.  His  victory  then  becAme  a 
mAttcr  of  course. 

His  public  CAreer  Also  includes  some  service  In  the  StAte 
I/CgislAture  of  Illinois  prior  to  the  time  he  first  cAme  to 
Congress. 

There  Are  mAny  of  us  who  Are  honored  And  privileged  to 
serve  in  Congress  from  a  single  district  In  a  single  StAte. 
Truly.  A  man  who  cAn  cUtlm  the  honor  bestowed  upon  Judge 
Hill  richly  deserves  the  prAlse  And  high  esteem  of  his 
fellows. 

It  Is  with  reverence  thAt  I  come  to  pAy  my  smAll  tribute  to 
his  memory,  I  knew  him  In  both  public  And  prlvAte  life. 
I  ihlrik  I  CAn  sAy  no  more  thAn  to  SAy  I  vAlued  more  thAn 
words  permit  mc  to  SAy  his  friendship  And  Association  with 
me. 


Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OK  MlHHIiiKIPri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  13, 1938 

Mr.  COLUNS.  Mr,  Speaker,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives A  little  while  Ago  passed  H.  R.  10127  I  tried  to 
Kccure  A  ycA-And-nAy  vote  of  record  in  order  that  the  public 
may  know  the  overwhelming  sentiment  In  behalf  of  this  bill. 

As  you  will  recAll,  the  bill  provides  for  a  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurAnce  to  meet  the  peculiAr  needs  indlgenotis  to 
lAllroAd  Industry,  And  In  doing  so  Avoids  many  of  those 
intrlcACles  And  complexities  of  existing  State  plans,  rallroAd 
employees  and  employers  being  At  the  present  time  Included 
In  the  unemployment-Insurance  Acts  of  the  various  States. 
The  p«ssfl«e  of  H.  R.  10127  Is  but  further  evidence  of  the 
wiMlom  of  Congress  In  recognizing  that  the  peculiar  problems 
of  railroading,  especially  as  concerns  management  and  labor, 
require  separate  treatment  on  a  national  basis  from  that 
accorded  Industry  in  general. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  railroad  industry  under  the  vartoua 
State  unemployment-insurance  acts  and  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  resulted  in  many  inequities  and  Inequalities. 
Since  such  a  large  percentage  of  railroad  workers  perform 
their  services  in  more  than  one  State,  that  is  to  say  in  inter- 
state commerce,  they  find  it  extremely  difBcult  to  adjust 
«etisfactorlly  their  rights  imder  the  somewhat  varied  State 
plans.  Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  10127  satisfactory  ad- 
j  ailments  to  both  employer  and  employee  can  be  readily 
achieved,  and  the  application  of  a  system  of  unemployment 
insurance  will  be  equal  and  uniform  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try in  Its  effects  and  benefits.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  both 
employee  and  employer  it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  this 
bill  cannot  have  anything  but  almost  universal  approval. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  happy 
to  have  had  a  part  in  proposing  and  passing  this  just  and 
fine  measiire. 


l^R'Americitn  Activitiea 

KXTKNSION  OF  UKMAKKS 

tir 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

«i»'    MAHHACHl'KinTH 

IN  THE  HOU.'^i:  OF  KKPHKHKNTATIVES 
Monday.  June  13,  193S 


niBOLUTION  ADOPTID  BY  MAT  TAPAN  OOUNCTL.  NO    ISSi, 

KMOHT8  or  coli;mbum 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoad.  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  Mattapan  Council,  No.  1538.  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts: 

To  whom  If  may  eonrem 

The  followinK  reftohitian  wna  unnnlmously  sdoptcd  by  Muttiipan 
Council,  No  1&3S,  of  the  fCnlght*  of  Columbu*,  In  coopemtion 
with  And  Rt  the  requeit  nf  Mmtiipiin  Poet  of  the  American  Leginn 
We  AcknowliKlgt  n  6mp  riffling  of  (rmtltudii  to  Piuit  Onmmandcr 
Cohtn,  who  provided  ui  with  th«  •vidi»no«  which  prompUKl  oxir 
action  To  Commnndfr  Mich»i»l  J  Puttn  we  i*«tffnd  an  MMuranet 
of  lh»  continued  cooperation  of  Muttupkn  0<»uncll,  Knliht*  of 
Ot)lumbu«  with  tht  Ampricanium  protrtm  of  tht  Amwlcnn  liWfion 

Whpr*»M  thiTt  Are  prevalpnt  In  our  United  BtstM  protogonitis 
of  the  dlct«tor«hlp«  of  niail-liim,  faecuim,  and  oommunl»m,  »  group 
of  whom  hivB  formed  an  orgnnlf-ntion  known  ••  the  Oerman- 
Am(»ricnn  Bund,  whoeo  aim  and  objert  I*  to  breed  the  Natl  philoa- 
ophjr  of  race  hatred   diiKHird.  and  enmity;  and 

VVhrreaa  euch  pagan  phlloeophy  do««  violence  to  the  Patherhood 
of  0<xl,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  tha  fundankenial  principle* 
of  Amerlcanlum,  and 

Whereaa  every  omclal  utterance  and  publication  of  the  Oerman- 
American  Bund  ha«  aeen  fit  to  chatlfnge  the  Ideate  and  loyalty  nt 
patriotic  American*  and  to  debaee  the  aacred  princlplea  of  our 
American   demtwracy     Be    It    therefore 

Rf»olv*d  by  Mattapan  Council.  So  !B3».  of  the  Knighti  of  Oo- 
lumbyn  of  the  furiiHUctUin  of  MaaMachutettt  at  a  refularmttttng  on 
tht  2eth  day  of  May  193i.  That  we  condemn,  without  reacrvatton, 
the  Oerman-Aroerlcan  Bund.  Ita  brancUea,  lu  amilate»,  lU  publica- 
llona,  In  attempting  lo  inculcate  among  the  citlwina  of  thU  country 
the  doctrinpi  of  «iriff  and  hatred  which  are  contrary  to  all  the  prtn- 
clpltf  of  Uberty-lovlng  Amerioanlam  and  which  Uoctrlnaa.  11  per- 
mitted to  creep  into  our  eyatcm  of  government,  will  brtng  lo  tha 
Weetem  H^mUphere  the  eame  chaoe  and  rum  which  now  prevail 
over  the  IPuropmn  Continent  under  the  pagan  phlloaophle*  of  th« 
dictaiorahlpa  of  nasri-iam.  faaclam,  and  communiam,  and  be  It 
further 

Reiolved.  That  the  State  Council  of  the  KnlghU  of  Columbua 
fostrr  among  llie  locul  counrlU  of  thl*  Juriadletion  cooperation  with 
all  velrran  and  piilrlotic  orKanlMilonii  in  a  po»iitv«'  program  of  pro- 
Amerlranliim  and  patriot  Um:  "that  our  Government,  under  Ood, 
•hall  not  pcrUh  fmm  the  earth  " 

WrLLiAM  J  KaaaAif, 

Orand  Knight. 

tJn-Amerlcan  actlvltiee  committee  Thomaa  McCarthy.  ch»tt- 
man.  Michael  J    Patu 


Veterans*  Hospital,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MiaSUURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  13.  1938 

Mr.  AJIDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago,  on  June  8,  I  addrenaed  the  Hoase  concerning  the  need 
for  increased  facilities  at  the  veterans'  hospital  in  Jefferson 
Barracks.  Mo. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  supplement  my  remarks  by  request- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  extend  In  the  Recosd  a  rer,olutlon 
adopted  by  the  Allied  Veterans'  Committee  outlining  the 
conditions  at  the  Jefferson  Barracks  Facility  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 
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The  Allied  Vetermiu*  Committer 
I>»glon.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
War   Vetcrun*.   thf   Disabled  Ainerlcan 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  and 
Ing  proportionate  hospital  faclll 
Missouri  and  touthem  Illinois 


representing  the  American 

Wars,  the  United  Spanish 

Veterans,   and  the 

formed  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 

les  for  veterans  of  eastern 

tiotes  the  following: 


ar« 


populi  tlon 


vet  pre ns 


su<  h 


waltljLg 


wb(n 


dkys 

I. 


Vf  tcrans'  Administration  Hoapltal 
(Krvicrfi    tbe   *r»»  or   auAera   Uiaaoy^ 
lUintJis     49    countl«s.     In    thl« 
vt't«THna 

In  the  United  States  m  ft  whole 
1  bed  per  each  80  of  veteran 

Tbe   pm»nt   capacity   mi  JeOerK^ 
tnd  when  present  alt«r»tlanj  are 
to  514  beds      No  other  Increase  In 
10  years 

Therefore  it  Is  otovious  there 
tbe  health   racllltlee  offered   to 
southern  nilnois    In  that  the  ratio 
one-thtrd  of  the  national  average, 

Veterans'   Administration  Haq>lt^ 
enoerRency    hoepltals    only      As 
only  to  veterans  so  dangerously  111 
requirements  of  emergency  cases 
In  tbe  past  veterans  requiring 
80  to  100  per  month  have  been  sent 
Cans  .  KicetUlor  Springs.  Mo —or 
sane  months  past  these  boepltals 
have  been  foroed  to  create  a  walti 
pttaJlaatlon  to  veterans  residing  In 
tiatlon  Hospital  No    92.     Kven  r^ 
from  this  area,  a  delay  of  8  to  10 
portatk>n  has  reached  the  veteran 
Tbe  condition   as  cited  above   1 
mental   hardship  and  suiTerlng  to 
resulted  in  tncreaaed  malignancy  Ie 
in  soiM. 

This  Is  unfair  not  only  to  the 
unfair  to  eastern  Ulssourl.  to 
tlea    and  cities   located   In   same, 
mtwt   provide  tbe  haepltallzatlon 
^deral  hospitals    Now.  therefore 

MucdvtA.  That  the  Allied  " 
tbe   various   veteran   groups   and 
ICtaaoun  aikd  Illinois,  and  all   aff 
and   demand    that   Veterans 
Increased    ImtzMdlately    to  a 
neceeeary  uVllity  facllltlee;   and  b« 

Mesohed.   That    tbe   Allied 
arable  Seaators   from  Miaaourl 
tives  therefrom,  to  demand  such 
at  Veterans'  Affairs  and  from  tbi 
If  such   Increase   Is   not  assured 
Senators  and    Repres^enUtlves 
provide  fands  for  such  increase 
Uve  St  oooe;  and  be  It  further 

Resotved.  That  the  Allied 
tbe  Secretary  to  release  the 
sbovf   to   Senators    and 
to   the   natlooal   and   department 
Ueglon.   the   Veterans   of   Foreign 
Veteran*.  Dtsabied   American 
to    veteran    organizations    resldln 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
to    the    AdmlnisTrator   of   Veterans" 
tlon    Waahlngtcn.  O.  C.  and  to 
southern  nitnols 

The  above  or  similar 
endorsed   by   various  bodies 
groups.     Have  your  orRani 
Release  It  to  your  local  press 
gressmen. 


ihere  Is  provided  an  average  of 


Barracka.    Uo..    to  386    beds. 

c^S>^ted  this  v/ill  be  Increased 

beds  Is  indicated  for  the  next 

been  groas  dlscrlmlnatlion  In 

of  eastern   ViissouA   and 

)f  beds  to  veterans  Is  le<««  than 
'hlch  has  resulted  as  follows : 

Ho.  aa  to  on  tbe  status  of 
...  hospitalization  is  accorded 
or  seriously  Injured  Jts  to  meet 

hi  wpltallzaUon  to  the  numlber  of 

t  to  other  hospitals — Wadsworth. 

[laced  on  the  waiting  list     For 

tiave  been  crowded  to  capacity. 

g  Ust,  and  therefore  deny  h06- 

tbe  area  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 

patlents  have  t>een  received 

baa  intervened  before  trans- 


souibem 
li 


Veterans 


Veteri  .ns 


lnfon:iatlon 
Contrressn  en 


Vetei  'ans, 


tlie 


The  CoB^ress  of  the 

Unjust  to  the 


EXTENSION  C  F  REMARKS 


HON.  USHER 

or  NORTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Mondav.  Juke  IS.  19U 

Mr.  BURDICK.     Mr.  Speaker 
has  ever  been  written  by  this 
our  legislation  m  behalf  ol 


No.  n,  Jefferson  Barrackn.  Mo  , 

I.  58  counUea.  and  southern 

are    approximately    153  000 


caused  undue  physical  and 
patients  denied  admission,  has 
many  cases,  and  possibly  death 


>atlents  and  tbelr  families,  but 

IlUnoto.  and  to  tbe  coun- 

that  SUte.   county,   and   city 

egally  due  the  veteran  by  the 

It 

CoBunlttee.  in  tbe  name  of 

n   tbe   name  of    the   States   of 

ted  local   poets   or  camps,   ask 

Hospital    No.    93    be 

of    1.000    beds    and    other 

It  further 

Committee   ask   the   hon- 

lUlnoto   and   all   Reprasenta- 

lacrease  from  the  Admin  l£trator 

Veterans'  Admintotratloo.   and 

t^nmedlately   that    the    honorable 

and    push    le«Lslaaon    to 

ks  an  emergency  measure  effec- 


Adm  intotratlon 
mlnlnum 
Id  b«  It  f 

Vet«  rans 
ar  d 


•  Committee  further  instrxict 

and  facts  as  enumerated 

from   Missouri   and    Illinois. 

headquarters   of    the    American 

Wars,   the    United   Spaniah    War 

and  Jewish   War  Veiterans. 

In    the    area    covered    by    the 

No    93.  Jefferson   Barracks    Mo . 

Affairs.    Veterans'    Admlnlslra- 

press  of  eastern  Jiilssourl  and 


rcTOluhon  has  been  approved  and 

ofBcials   of  the   veterans' 

zatii>n  pass  a  similar  resolution. 

send  to  Senators  and  Con- 


and 


United  States  is  Deliberately 
Indians 


Ajieri«aii 


L.  BURDICK 

DAKOTA 

kEPRESENTATIVES 


no  darker  page  of  Injustice 
rountry  than  that  containing 
lie  American  Indians.     Tbe 


dictates  of  humanity  might  well  Ju-srify  us  in  proclaiming 
our  bitt«r  objection  to  the  unjustiftabl*'  taking  of  Ethiopia 
by  Italy;  the  subjucation  of  China  by  Japan;  the  brute 
power  of  Germany  that  overran  Aastrla  In  a  single  day. 
But  before  we  expres.s  our.selves  as  to  the  grave  misdeeds 
of  foreign  countries.  Irt  us  look  at  ourselves  and  see  if  our 
hands  are  clean.  Does  our  treatment  of  the  American  In- 
dians stop  us  from  making  any  complaint  against  any 
country''    In  my  opinion  i»  clearly  does. 

Prom  time  immemcnal  the  red  man  possessed  America. 
That  civilization,  such  as  it  wa^.  ■w.a^  not  new;  it  was  not 
borrowed  frcm  anyone  else,  wiihm  the  accurate  proof  of 
history;  tha',  civilizfition  was  old — dating  back  as  far  as  the 
authentic  records  of  any  nation,  and  probably  further  than 
anything  known  today.  It  i.s  enough  to  say,  however,  that 
when  the  Nor.st.men  landed  h  re  m  the  year  1000,  the  Indians 
were  in  possession  of  that  part  then  visited.  They  resisted 
the  newcomers  and  many  of  them  lay  down  their  hves  in 
the  defense  of  their  country.  In  this  contest  they  were 
victorious  and  the  invaders  were  driven  out  or  slain  upon 
Indian  soil.  For  the  next  500  years  the  Indians  remained 
here  unmolested,  but  it,  was  their  lot  to  meet  the  resistance 
that  was  to  come  with  the  hordes  ot  our  early  English, 
Spanish,  and  Fr  nch  settlers  of  America, 

Their  civilization  met  a  higher  one — at  least,  if  not  higher, 
one  more  modern  with  modern  engines  of  war.  In  this  second 
contest  the  Indians  m.et  defeat  and  from  that  moment  to  this 
the  lot  of  the  American  Indian  has  been  that  of  the  van- 
quished living  in  the  midst  of  his  conquerors. 

We  first  traded  the  Indians  out  of  as  much  of  their  domain 
as  sharp  bargaining  would  permit,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  we  dulled  the  natural  intellect  of  the  Indian  with 
whisky  before  we  were  able  to  accomplish  his  peaceful  sub- 
jugation. Manhattan  in  New  York  City  was  purchased  from 
the  Indians  for  what  today  would  be  equivalent  to  32  gallons 
of  whisky,  and  otir  procedure  from  that  day  to  this  has  been 
very  little  more  just. 

It  was  natural  for  the  Indians  to  resist  the  appropriation 
of  their  lands  by  whi^e  settlers.  They  fought  back  in  the  only 
way  they  knew.  They  killed  where  they  could  kill,  but 
though  they  destroyed  thoasands  of  innocent  white  people, 
there  were  more  p^^ople  to  come — more  and  more,  and  finally 
these  Indians  resorted  to  agreements  with  the  Colonies,  and 
later  the  Government,  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
but  the  treaties  that  were  not  broken  by  the  Goverrmient  are 
the  exception  that  proves  the  rule  to  drive  the  Indians  out  of 
their  lands  by  means,  peaceful  or  otherwise. 

When  this  G'Dvernment  was  formed  in  1787  there  were 
approximately  1,000.000  Indians  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States,  but  today,  after  a  lapse  of  150  years,  there  are  340,000. 
As  soon  as  this  Government  was  formed  the  Indians  were  put 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department  and  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  ui;ider  which  Department  they  remained 
imtil  1846.  when  they  were  puf  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  peace. 
We  first  herded  them,  or  most  of  them,  to  a  place  which  all 
Government  minds  believed  they  could  be  properly  guarded 
and  kept  under  observation — we  sent  them  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Indians  whose  ancestors  were  buried  at  Boston,  Key 
West,  In  the  valleys  of  Virginia,  the  broad  prairies  of  Indiana, 
Ohio.  Michigan,  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  smd  all  through  the 
Central  West;  from  far  away  Idaho,  Utah,  and  the  South- 
west were  taken  far  from  their  homes  to  a  different  climate, 
different  surroundings,  and  left  in  Indian  Territory  to  survive 
or  perish — and  perish  many  of  them  did.  But  in  this  mo\-e- 
ment  of  the  IndiaiLs  to  this  territory  the  story  of  Acadia  was 
enacted  so  many  times  that  It  became  a  common  practice. 
We  fooled  the  Indians  by  our  cunning  in  every  instance.  We 
entered  into  treaties — we  agreed  to  pay  the  Indians  for  their 
lands  in  Florida,  in  Minnesota,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Idaho,  and  in 
every  section  from  whence  the  Indians  came.  We  entered 
into  solemn  agreements,  but  this  day  nearly  every  one  of  those 
agreements  rests  m  the  archives  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment unfulfilled  by  the  Government.  In  this  short  speech 
I  cannot  write  a  full  history  of  our  contemptible  conduct 
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toward  the  Indians,  but  I,  at  least,  can  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  glaring  facts. 

We  made  the  Indians  wards  of  this  Government;  we  said 
the  Indians  did  not  know  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves — 
we  were  certain  of  this,  for  we  had  already  cheated  them  out 
of  most  of  their  property — so  we  decided  to  become  the 
guardian  of  these  defenseless  Indians.  The  Indians  did  not 
ask  to  be  made  wards  of  this  Government;  we  did  not  ask 
them — we  simply  made  them  wards  and  ourselves  guardians. 
We  promised  again  to  feed  them,  show  them  the  ways  of 
civilization,  and  again  solemnly  promised  to  pay  them  what 
we  still  owed  them  for  their  lands.  We  are  still  their  g\irj-d- 
lans — at  least  guardians  of  over  340,0U0  of  them.  They  can- 
not sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  own  property 
without  asking  our  approval. 

As  time  went  on  we  failed  to  pay  the  Indians  what  we  had 
promised  to  pay  them  in  the  treaties;  the  Indians  wanted  to 
sue  the  Grovernment  and  collect  their  money,  but  the  Indian 
had  not  reckoned  with  the  protection  which  we  threw  around 
this  Government.  The  Indians  foimd  they  could  not  sue 
until  the  Goverrmient,  through  Congress,  permitted  them  to 
sue.  While  the  Indian  was  still  a  subjugated  ward  of  this 
Government  we  forced  him  to  attain  his  rights,  if  he  could, 
the  same  as  a  free  American  citizen.  We  forgot  all  about 
our  being  his  guardian  and  protector. 

In  order  to  obtain  their  rights  the  Indians  have  for  a  hun- 
dred years  been  appearing  before  Congress  to  ask  for  a  juris- 
dictional act  from  Congress  to  permit  the  Indians  to  do 
what?  Merely  to  permit  them  to  present  their  claims,  imder 
the  treaties,  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  heard.  Remember, 
too,  that  nothing  outside  the  letter  of  the  authorization  ever 
has  or  can  be  submitted  to  that  court.  If  Congress  fails  to 
make  the  power  broad  enough,  and  Congress  usually  attends 
to  that,  the  Indian  finds  himself  in  court,  but  unable  to 
present  evidence  on  his  full  claims.  He  has  to  go  back  to 
Congress,  his  guardian,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  inquiry, 
and  finally  when  he  does  get  into  court  and  presents  such  a 
claim,  as  no  power  on  earth  can  deny,  Mr.  Indian  is  met  with 
a  long  list  of  charges  which  the  Government,  still  his  guard- 
ian, deducts  from  the  amotmt  found  due  the  Indians. 

The  Government,  after  several  years  of  figuring — and,  by 
the  way,  the  average  time  consumed  in  one  of  these  Indian 
audits  is  4'2  years;  trial  is  delayed  and  delayed  tmtil  most 
of  those  who  know  anything  about  the  Indian  claim  have 
died — the  Government,  still  the  guardian,  finds  items  sub- 
stantially as  follows  which  they  deduct  from  the  Indian 
claim: 

First.  Charges  for  moving  the  Indians  out  of  their  own 
country. 

Second.  Costs  paid  to  agents  of  the  Government  and  po- 
licemen to  watch  the  Indians. 

Third.  Cost  of  our  education,  which  we  promised  to  give 
the  Indians  free  in  most  of  the  treaties. 

Fourth.  Cost  of  hospitalization  and  medical  care,  which 
we  promised  him  free  in  the  treaties. 

Fifth.  Costs  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  paying  the  employees, 
agents,  subagents,  superintendents,  boss  farmers,  boss  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  stenographers,  both  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  at  the  various  agencies.  This  item  now  runs  about 
$23.50  per  Indian  annually. 

Sixth.  Costs  of  putting  down  uprisings  charged  to  a  tribe, 
although  only  a  handful  go  on  the  warpath  and  the  tribe 
remams  peaceful. 

When  one  of  these  claims  is  finished  the  Indian  is  lucky 
If  he  Is  not  in  debt  to  the  Grovernment  after  his  treaty  claim 
has  been  wiped  out.  But  that  is  not  all.  Even  if  the  Indian 
can  surmount  all  of  these  barriers  and  come  out  a  winner 
in  a  suit  that  has  been  pending  for  20  years,  the  amount  of 
the  recovery  is  not  given  to  the  Indians  at  all  but  deposited 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  to  the  credit  of  the 
tribe,  to  be  wasted  in  further  Government  supervision  in 
paying  commissioners,  superintendents,  agents,  employees, 
policemen,  and  traveling  propagandists  to  spread  among  the 
Indians  the  great  beneficent  benefits  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
system.    If  the  Indians  lose  their  case  in  the  Court  ot 


Claims,  they  are  out;  If  they  win  In  the  Court  of  Claims, 
they  are  still  out.  Remember,  too.  ihls  has  all  been  done 
by  the  gracious  and  fatherly  guardian  of  the  American 
Indian — the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  present  Congress  and  in  all  of  the  sessions  which  I 
have  attended  it  is  practically  impossible  for  an  Indian  tribe 
to  get  permission  from  Congress  to  even  present  their  claims. 
Indian  bills  are  never  "must"  bills  with  any  administration, 
hence  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  past  4  years  of  my  own 
observation,  and  for  yeai-s  previous,  has  never  brought  in  a 
rule  on  an  Indian  bill.  Most  of  the  Indian  bills  are  forced 
before  the  House  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  and,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  one  lone  Memt>er  of  a  body  of  435  can 
object  to  the  bill  and  that  ends  the  matcer.  While  we  are 
still  his  guardian  and  would  be  called  to  strict  account  if  we 
were  an  individual  instead  of  the  Government,  we  rise  up 
under  our  rules,  and  with  willing  Members  from  New  York 
and  Missouri,  and  who  never  saw  an  Indian  in  the  Indian 
country,  we  say,  "No,  sir;  we  will  not  permit  you  to  submit 
to  any  court  your  claims  against  your  own  guardian."  These 
conscientious  Members,  who  thrive  on  protecting  the  Na- 
tion's finances,  such  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Taber]  and  the  gentleman  from  Missoxiri  I  Mr.  CocHaAMl, 
stand  as  sentinels  of  old  to  guard  and  protect  the  Govern- 
ment, although  both  of  them  know  that  this  Government  is 
the  guardian  of  a  defenseless  people.  If  these  two  gentle- 
men were  not  in  Congress,  two  others  would  appear  on  the 
scene  with  their  bright  armor  of  a  knight  to  do  yeoman  serv- 
ice to  the  Government  which  they  love.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing of  these  men,  but  the  system  which  permits  such  an 
unjust,  such  an  unconscionable  miscarriage  of  simple  justice. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  argument  of  these  knights  in 
the  protection  of  their  Government.  They  always  say,  in 
substance,  "My  God.  gentlemen,  if  these  Indians  are  per- 
mitted to  present  their  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  it  will 
bankrupt  the  country."  Apparently  they  realize  that  these 
claims  cannot  be  resisted  once  they  get  into  court. 

I  desire  to  present  the  situation  in  regard  to  Indian  claims 
and  show  just  what  danger  there  is  in  bankrupting  the 
Government  if  we  permit  these  claims  to  be  filed  for  a 
hearing. 

Since  the  Court  of  Claims  was  created  in  1855,  192  Indian 
cases  have  been  brought  before  the  court  in  which  the  total 
amount  asked  was  $2,187,779,859.90.  Of  the  192  cases  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  27  cases  have  been  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  total  recovery  has  been  $20,595,666.27. 
In  other  words,  in  a  space  of  83  years  the  total  paid  the 
Indians  on  their  claims  decided  in  court  has  been  only  a 
little  over  $20,000,000  or  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a 
first-class  battleship.  These  facts  are  available  to  anyone. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  must  be  familiar  with  these  facts,  for  I  Inserted 
them  in  full  on  the  hearings  of  H.  R.  8360  in  1936.  Yet 
both  gentlemen  are  still  willing  to  say  that,  if  we  permit  the 
Indians  to  sue,  they  will  bankrupt  the  Government.  Both 
voted  for  more  battleships  which  will  not  be  used  in  time  of 
war,  but  will  be  hidden  away  as  they  were  in  the  World  War. 

The  amoimt  recovered  by  the  Indians  since  1918  has  been 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  asked.  The  average 
time  consumed  in  the  trial  of  an  Indian  case  is  4  years  and 
11  months.  The  shortest  case  was  6^2  months  and  the 
longest  9  years  and  11  months.  That  time  does  not  include 
the  time  taken  up  by  the  Accoimting  Department.  The 
average  time  consumed  by  the  Accounting  Department  is 
3  years.  Some  cases  have  been  in  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment for  8  years  and  11  months.  Add  this  time  to  the  court 
time  and  you  can  determine  that  the  average  Indian  case 
will  last  long  enough  to  see  all  the  witnesses  dead  and  many 
of  the  judges  who  began  hearings  on  the  case. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  objectors  to  Indian  legislation,  let 
me  hasten  to  assure  them  that  while  in  83  years  the  Indians 
have  recovered  only  a  little  over  $20,000,000.  the  Indians 
did  not  actually  get  this  money.  It  was  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  later  consumed  in  the  upkeep  of  the  Indian 
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Bureau  and  the  many  altruistic 
IncUans. 

Here  are  tome   of  the  pending 
Congress  refuaes  to  pass: 

First.  The  Port  Berthold  Indlaiis,  In  which  they  ask  that 
$400  000  deducted  by  the  court  as 
In  a  prior  suit  where  the  Indians 
w«st  of  the  Miaaouri  Riv«r.  the  Cburt  of  Claims  allowed  cer- 
tain payments  of  MOO.OOO  paid  th  i  Indians  for  certain  lands 
on  the  eatt  side  of  the  Missouri  R  [rer,  to  be  deducted  In  this 
suit.  In  thU  prior  suit  based  upo  i  a  treaty,  the  treaty  itself 
says  that  the  Indians  reserre  anc  do  not  give  up  any  other 
claims.    The  payments  made  for  I  mds  on  the  east  side  of  the 


hlngs  to  be  done  for  the 
lurlsdictional  acts  which 


an  offset,  be  paid  to  them 
irere  paid  for  certain  lands 


with  the  lands  on  the  west 
was  deducted  from  final 
case. 

whatever  against  the  pasi- 
MOO.OOO  is  due  them.    But 


rtwr  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
side,  and  yet  this  consideration 
•ettJement  m  an  entirely  difTerent 

In  Justice  there  is  no  argument 
tkm  of  the  Indians  and  that  the 
Congress,  through  the  system  of  i^xiles  I  have  stated,  refuses 
to  even  grant  the  Indians  permission  to  submit  their  case 
to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Second.  The  Wahpeton-Slssetoii  case  shows  a  similar  ci:?- 
recard  by  Congress  of  the  Justio^  due  the  Indians  In  this 
ease  the  Oovemment  purchased  18.650.000  acres  of  land  from 
the  Sioux,  agreeing  to  pay  for  itj  and  to  deposit  the  money 
to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  and  pay  annual  interest  on  the 
purchase  price  over  a  period  of  s4  years.  This  was  paid  and 
at  the  end  of  the  period  the  Indians  demanded  the  purchase 
price.  But  the  Oovemment  said  "We  do  not  owe  you  any- 
thing, because  in  the  treaty  we  nserted  a  clause  that  says 
that  when  we  have  paid  you  tne  interest,  the  principal  is 
settled  also"  Remember,  now  t]ie  guardian  of  the  Indians 
the  Government ,  slipped  that  clajse  in  there  and  no  Indian 
ever  knew  it  until  the  end  of  tl^e  50  years,  or  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  payment  period.  No 
could  take  such  an  unconscionakle  advantage  of  his  w?.rd. 
yet  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  Ocvemment.  and  to  this  date 
the  Congress  refuses  to  permit  t|ie  Indians  to  present  tHhe.r 
claim. 

Third.  The   Turtle    Mountain 
Is  another  instance  of  abject  injustice  which  Congress  re 
fuses  to  rectify,  because  of  the  Ilules  of  the  House  and  the 
positive  delight  some  Members  tfke  in  taking  advantage  of 
those  rules.     The  folic  wing  Is  a 
L.  Bcitoicx  on  S.  95.  Included  in 


Indian    Jurisdictional    Act 


statement  made  by  Ubher 
he  report  on  that  measure: 


tppe 


part 
l&iid 


matter 


lanl 


enter  "d 


Wuiu  tlm*  Immemorial   th«  Ch 
of  land  loc»t«d  in  tbe  northern 
•pproKUnately  10.000.000  acr««  of 
of   thin  area   wma  never  dispute   by 
time*   disputed    by   their    Indian 
ftbie  to  protect  their  own  homes 

Aa   Kzccutlvc  order  was  las\jed 
8*Ataa  on  Deoeeiber  21.  188a  which 
•fttlemei^t.  and   the  Indiana  were 
nor  were  they  consulted      The 
this  order  until  June  3.  ISM  when 
kHued  still  ttmltlag  the  area  of 
and    they    were    confined    on    the 
descendants  still  live 

In    19OT  an  agreement   was 
ment  and  a  few  of  th«  leaders  of 
pavas  whsretyy  the  Indiana  finally 
the    10.000,000.    acres    taken    away 
was  ratified  by  Congress  en  April  21 

Ttie    bill    now   hefore    thts 
matter  be  submitted  to  the  Court 
ftnding    out    the    facts   and 
Tbo'e  Is  no  attempt  In  this  bill  to 
to   enter   any   Jucli^ment.   but    merrl 
thoee  facts  submitted  to  Congreas 

The  legal  and  morml  groundi 
submit  facts  are  as  foUows: 

1    Over  30  years  had  elapsed  from 
ttarlly  took  posseselcn  of  their  land 
was   attempted,   so  that   If  the  IrKl 
contract,  which  all  did  not.  tt 
•zpectc-d  by  Indians  who  had  seen 
and  no  doubt  some  of  them 
something  than  nothing 

a.  AU  of  the  bands  did  not  enter 
tmaarty  the  band  of  Chief  Uttle 
enter  Into  the  deal,  aod  bis  was 
CbippewMm. 


eremleii 


by  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 

opened  up  this  area  for  white 

ifot   compensated  lor   the   l^nci 

stood   in    accordance   with 

another  Executive  order  was 

to  which  they  were  entJt.ed 

^nall    reeervation    where    their 


Oongteas 


preeenilng 


wa  Indians  occupied  an  area 
of  North  riakot«  cocnprtsing 
Their  right  by  occupancy 
the  white  people,  but  Siany 
but   they    were   always 


Into  between   the   Onrem- 
aome  of   the   bands  of   Chip- 
Agreed  to  accept  II  000  000  for 
'roax    them.      This    agreement 
1904 

provides    that    the    entire 

of  Claims   for  the  purpcee   of 

those    facts    to    Con|;ress. 

authorize  the  Court  of  CWuiis 

to   find   the    facts   and    have 


upcD  which  the  Indians  wast  to 

Lhe  time  the  Government  arbl- 

untll  any  settlement  whatever 

lans  did.  In   fact,   a^tree   t©   the 

would   be  no  more  thaii  mlgbt   be 

tJ  telr  claim  tieid  up  for  20  fears. 

thougtit  It  would  be  tietter  to  take 


Into  the  agreement,  and  par- 

SJ^Il.  who  absolutely  rvfuwd  to 

OMJM  powKful  band  a(  the 


Uc 


8.  That   the   payment    of   SI  000  fiOO   for    lO.OOC  000   acres   of  land 

shows  upon  iT'^  i:\f>-  ';..it  •M-'  T  i:.-a("  n )n  w:is  uncon.<iCionable.  At 
the  'iame  penoc!  ct  :imr  thf  N  rU.ern  Pac.flc  Railroad  Co.  was  in 
possfwslon  of  millions  ar.d  millinns  nf  ;irre«  of  land  given  to  them 
by  the  Government,  and  at  tl.e  time  this  settlement  was  made  at 
10  cents  an  acre  with  the  Indians  thf  se  N< -tnern  Pacific  lands 
within  the  same  State  and  uf  a  similar  character  were  selling  from 
$1  25  to  120  an  acrf' 

Inasmuch  as  all  that  .s  asked  for  by  the  Indians  In  this  bill  Is  to 
have  the  fact*  found  by  the  C  )urt  of  Claims  and  presented  to 
Coiagresi  for  such  acti  in  a*  they  dtn-m.  in  th.ir  wisdom,  appropriate, 
Jii.st,  and  equitable,  it  -Kr'y.d  ^crA  to  me  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  no  Membfr  of  C  n«re<*s  from  any  section  of  the  United 
States  who  would  oppose  this  bill 

Pourrh.  The  jurl.<:dicticna3  act  for  the  California  Indians 
is  another  case  of  grn,s.^  rr.isca-rlage  of  ju.stice.  This  juris- 
dictional act  wa.s  pas-pd  In  rj28.  and  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  CaJiforma  wa.'^  authorized  to  bring  suit.  The 
suit  was  f^led  but  is  still  pending,  and  tho  Indians  have  not 
yet  had  their  day  in  court  Many  of  the  Indians  wanted 
to  employ  counsel  of  their  own  and  speed  up  the  proceed- 
ings, and  bills  have  been  and  ar^  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress to  enlarge  the  scopf?  of  thi.s  inquiry  to  embrace  all 
Indians,  and  not  merely  treaty  Indians,  and  to  let  the  In- 
dian.s  have  their  own  attcmfys.  But  no  such  act  can  be 
passed.  Th*^  Senate  of  the  United  States  pas.sed  such  a  bill, 
but  it  was  blocked  in  the  House  by  the  same  methods  I  have 
expci^cd  herf. 

Ten  years  have  c<^n<^  by  now  :n  this  care  handled  by  the 
attorney  general  of  California,  and  still  up  to  this  minute 
nothing  has  been  d'.nf"  except  the  filing  of  the  pf  tiUons  and 
amendments  Th:  fact  alon>'  shews  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  California  should  not  represent  thesp  Indians,  For 
one.  I  do  not  see  how  h''  could  proporly  represent  the  In- 
dians in  any  event  He  eifhf'r  as  attornoy  goneral  of  Cal- 
ifornia or  as  a  spf-cal  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
State.s,  must  of  neoe.sit\-  protect  his  client,  the  State  of 
California  and  tho  Umt^^d  S*:atf^;  at  the  same  time  can  he 
do  justice  to  the  Indians  who'^  claims  must  necessarily 
conflict  With  th*>  int^'rests  of  the  State  of  California  and 
the  United  States?  In  this  situation  the  guardian,  the 
United  States,  not  only  picks  its  own  attorney  but  also  picks 
the  attorney  for  thf  Ind  ans,  ?o  the  Indians  will  get  a  square 
deal  I  submit  that  you  cannot  beat  this  arrangement  for 
outright  deception  If  the  Indians  want  an  attorney  of 
their  own  let  them  hav"  such  an  attorney,  If  we  are  afraid 
some  attorney  will  .-teal  as  much  from  the  Indians  as  we,  as 
a  Government,  have  alr^■ady  stolen,  limit  the  fees  of  these 
attorneys,  but  let  the  iit'-cation  proceed  and  let  substantial 
jusuct'  be  done.  But.  no.  sir;  no  such  amep.dments  can  be 
obtained,  because  ttiere  is  always  one  man  handy  to  enter 
his  objection 

I  could  give  case  after  case  of  injustice,  but  the  record 
would  be  too  long.  I  wiil  finish  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
by  saying  that  in  th.e  4  ytars  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  no  Indian  jurusdlctional  act  has  been  presented 
which  should  not  have  b»  en  passed.  Allow  the  Indians  to 
come  into  court  and  present  their  claims — allow  them  to 
inquire  into  the  way  this  Crovernment  has  handled  their 
business.  They  have  this  nght  against  their  own  involun- 
tary guardian.  When  we.  as  their  guardian,  refuse  to  let 
the  Indians  inquire  into  our  own  conduct  toward  them, 
we  are  committing  a  iugh-handed  breach  of  good  faith 
toward  them. 

This  Congress  should  immediately  pass  one  act  that 
would  let  any  Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States  present  its 
claims  founded  upon  justico,  morality,  and  just  dealing  of 
a  guardian  toward  its  ward.  Settle  these  cases  and  pay 
the  money  to  the  Indians  and  not  eat  it  up  by  sustaining 
an  autocratic  bureau  which  dominates  the  very  lives  of 
340,000  people.  I  am  famiLar  with  all  of  these  claims  and 
I  am  willing  to  state  that  $200,000,000  would  settle  them  all 
justly  and  fairly.  Pay  the  Indians  their  money  and  set 
them  free  to  b«xome,  as  they  want  to  become,  free  Ameri- 
can citizens  *1th  all  the  rigJits  and  privileges  that  we  as 
white  citizens  enjoy  ttxlay  Before  the  American  Indian 
entirely  disappears,  let  'iis  do  justice,  though  it  may  be 
belated  justice,  and  show  our  good  faith  toward  the  first 
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Americans  of  this  Nation,  What  would  $200,000,000  amount  | 
to?  Cut  out  two  battleships,  two  cruisers  and  their  guns  | 
and  we  shall  have  the  amount  ready  In  cash.  The  wars  In  , 
Europe  and  Asia  now  demonstrate  that  a  battleship  in  time  | 
of  war  is  about  as  useful  in  self  defense  as  a  goatee  on  the  t 
Statue  of  liberty.  With  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  explosives 
any  ship  can  be  blown  up  from  the  air  with  comparative  ^ 
ease  and  safety.  But  we  are  still  building  battleships  and 
our  appropriations  for  this  purpose  are  too  huge  to  be 
figured,  but  the  same  Members  who  vote  these  appropria- 
tions say  "My  God.  gentlemen,  if  you  let  these  Indians  come 
into  court  they  will  bankrupt  the  Nation." 


Pilgrimage  to  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  to  be  held  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
starts  from  Portland,  Maine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  13.  1938 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  is  one  of  the  largest  organizations  in  the 
world. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  fine  organization  for  many 
years,  yet  have  been  much  surprised  to  learn  from  its  presi- 
dent. Daniel  Poling,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  that  there  are  not  only 
between  four  and  five  million  active  members  in  the  80,000 
unions  but  also  20,000,000  alumni. 

The  announcement  of  the  Tenth  World's  Christian  En- 
deavor Convention  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  will  prove  of 
great  interest  to  very  many  people,  both  young  and  old. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Australia  will  start  from  Portland, 
Maine,  Sunday,  June  19.  this  year,  and  is  due  to  arrive  in 
Melbourne  Sunday.  July  31,  1938. 

Mr.  Arthur  Charles  Jackson.  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Longfellow  Society,  a  well-known  and  greatly 
loved  resident  of  Portland.  Maine,  will  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  this  significant  activity. 

In  this  connection  the  enclosed  letters  to  Dr.  Jackson  from 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  and  also  from  Mrs.  Clark  and  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling 
are  significant  and  timely: 

Unttid  Societt  or  Chmstiam  Endeavob. 
Mr.  Abthtjh  Charles  Jackson. 

President,  The  International  Longfellow  Society, 

Box  44,  Portland,  Maine. 
Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  I  feel  honored  that  you  shoiild  desire  to  have 
me  as  one  of  the  honorary  presidents  of  the  International  Long- 
fellow Society.  I  spent  7  very  happy  years  in  Portland,  the  city 
which  Longfellow  loved  and  which  he  immortalized  in  his  poems, 
and  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  important  movement  to 
secure  his  birthplace  for  future  generations.  The  site  of  this  old 
home  and  the  memories  which  it  will  arouse  wUl  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  young  people  in  all  the  future  years  to  live  a  worthy 
poem  if  they  cannot  write  one. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Francis  E.  Clark. 

Th«  World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union, 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  January  25,  1938. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  Mrs.  Poling  and  I  are  happy  to  be  asso- 
ciated as  honorary  presidents  with  the  International  Longfellow 
Society.    We  have  long  been  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  this 
organization  and  feel  greatly  honored  by  our  election. 

I  hope  to  be  in  Portland  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  and  perhaps 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  personally  at  that  time. 

With  everj-  good  wish  for  the  continvUng  success  of  the  Long- 
fellow Society. 

Very  sincerely, 

Danul  a.  Poling. 

NrwTON,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  add   my   tribute   to  the  many   that   you  will  receive   for  your 
Longfellow   Day   celebration. 


Because  I  hare  always  loved  Longfellow's  poems,  and  have 
learned  many  of  them,  and  still  treasure  them  In  my  heart.  I  am 
glad  to  be  with  you  In  spirit  as  you  celebrate  his  day  I  have 
beautiful,  happy  memories  of  tJie  dear  old  days  when  we  lived 
In  Portland,  and  often  when  I  passed  the  Longfellow  statue  I 
liked  to  smile  at  him,  and  sometimes  wave  him  a  greeting  I 
am  going  to  quote  for  you  as  my  message  some  of  his  own  words 
which  express  my  own  feelings  as  I  think  of  Portland,  which  Is 
still  dearer  to  me  than  any  other  city 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  Is  seated  by  the  sea; 
Often   In  thought  go  up  and  down 

The  pleasant  streets  of  that   dear  old  town. 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit   the  d»'ar  old   town 
But  the  native  air  Is  pure  and   sveet. 

And  the  trees  that  oershadow  each  well-known  street 
As  they  balance  up  and  down. 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Wishing  you   a   very   happy    celebration,    and    with  affectionate 
greetings  to  any  who  may  perhaps  remember   me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harriet  A    Clark. 
(Mrs   FYancls  E  ) 
Thank  you  for  your  thought  of  b  possible  memorial  to  Mr    Clark 
In  Portland.     I  wish  It  might  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  timely  during  the  closing  days  of  thla 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  to  pause  and  dedicate  these  few 
fleeting  moments  to  the  desire  of  all  mankind  for  peace,  and 
I  am  honored  to  have  in  the  First  District  of  Maine  the 
headquarters  of  the  International  Longfellow  Society,  so  ably 
represented  by  Dr.  Jackson.  Two  powerful  forces  lor  peace, 
such  as  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  the  Interna- 
tional Longfellow  Society,  should  cooperate  and  in  thia 
connection  I  include  in  my  remarks  the  following: 

"A    MESSAGE    TO    ALL    NATIONS 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  aay,  'Peace', 
The  noblest  motive  Is  the  public  good." 

The  International  Longfellow  Society  urgently  invites  tho 
4,000.000  Christian  Endeavorers,  through  their  80,000  unions, 
and  all  other  organizations  who  believe  in  pe&ce  on  earth 
and  goodwill,  instead  of  war.  desolation,  and  death,  to  t>e- 
come  honorary  members  of  the  society  without  fees  or  dues 
of  any  kind. 

One  himdred  presidents  of  colleges  and  governors  of 
States,  and  more  than  1,000  woman's  clubs  are  now  members. 

WlLLISTON    CHTTBCH. 

Portland,  Maine,  March  IS,  1937. 
Dr.  ABTHtTR  Charles  Jackson, 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
Dear  Dr.  Jackson:   Christian  Endeavorers  throughout  the  world 
should   be   highly   honored    to   become   honorary    members    of    the 
International  Longfellow  Society.     I  have  never  yet  met  a  youth 
who  did  not  adore  Longfellow's  poetry. 
Cordially  yours, 

PiAJOtLiN  P.  Cole. 

Minister. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  quote  from  Dr.  Jack- 
son a  splendid  offering  on  that  greatest  teacher  of  good  wlU 
and  peace  the  world  has  ever  known. 

JESUS    OF    NAZARETH 

There  was  a  man  who  was  bom  in  an  obscure  village,  the  child 
of  a  peasant  woman.  He  grew  up  in  another  obscure  village. 
He  worked  in  a  carpenter  shop  until  He  was  30  and  then  for  3 
years  was  an  Itinerant  preacher.  He  never  owned  a  home  He 
never  had  a  family.  He  never  went  to  college.  He  never  put  foot 
inside  a  great  city.  He  never  traveled  200  miles  from  the  place 
where  He  was  born.  He  never  did  one  of  the  things  that  usioally 
accompany  greatness.     He  had  no  credentials  but  Himself. 

While  still  a  young  man,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  turned 
against  Him.  His  friends  ran  away.  One  of  them  denied  Him. 
He  was  turned  over  to  his  enemies.  He  went  through  the  mof:kery 
of  a  trial.  He  was  nailed  upon  a  cross  between  two  thieves. 
While  He  was  dying  His  executioners  gambled  for  the  only  piece 
of  property  He  had  on  earth,  and  that  was  His  coat.  When 
He  wa-s  dead.  He  was  taken  down  and  laid  In  a  borrowed  grave 
through  the  pity  of  a  friend. 

Nineteen  wide  centuries  have  come  and  gone,  and  today  He 
Is  the  centerpiece  of  the  human  race  and  leader  of  its  progress. 
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1  am  far  within  the  mark  when  I 
ever  marcheci    and  all  the  oaTies 
p*rlunrveniii    that    ever    aat     and    all 
put  U^ether    ha»e   nut  a:Tected   the 
as  powerfuJlT  as  haa  thia  Jwiu  of 


say.  that  all  tb«  armies  that 

ever   *«t  built,  and  all  the 

the   kings   that   ever   reigned. 

life  of  man  upon  ihia  sarih 

Maz&reth. 


During  aJl  the  interverung 
Influence  or  nobler  personality 

tlian  ;h<'  pot't  LonKfeliow,     In 
P'  int»'d  fhf  Christian  way  of 
alarm  and  apprehension,  in  one 
evtT  wr;*.ttn— The  Arsenal  at  Spi 


ceijtunes  no  more  beneficent 

ever  walked  this  earth 

tnlmortal  verse  he  unerringly 

from  the  worlds  present 

)f  the  noblest  peace  poems 

gfield. 
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The  Position  of   America 
Threatening 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


V^ 


HON.  HIRAM 

OF  CAI.I 

IN  THK  SENATK  OF  T 
Monday.  Junt  li  ilegislattve  dai 


FOR 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON    J    HAMILTON  LTWIS.  OP  ILLIKOIS 

JUNE  6.     938 


Mr   JOHNSON  of  California, 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr 
station  WMALs  on  Monday 
subject   The   Position   of   Amenta 
Threatening  NaU(»is. 

There  being  no  objection.  th« 
printed  in  the  Recoad.  as  follow  i 


eveiin« 


ere  »tlon 


Where  stands  our  United   States. 
Intrrtiational  war' 

We  reply,  behold  how  sublime 
of  our  earth  partition    the  widened 
Prom  this  we  catch  the  decree  laai 
in   tiic   lappings   uf    ibe   tides   and 
Thane    announce    to    the    foreign 
may   approach   our   shores  but   "th 
come  '      Nor    Into  distant    dispute 
and   world   hopes,   both  command 
enter  strife  twyont^  the  limits  of 
foreign  conflict  to  trrspass  over  ou 
world   arKi   world   justice  to  ourseltca 
conatruct   our   national   defense   in 
deSaiKX  to  loea  meditating  aaaault 
we    issue   forth    to  the    world   peopi( 
tender  ail   our  whole  power   lo  bulJ|d 
n«uuus  and  humanity  to  mankind 
strive,  our  people  preaevere.    Pate  a 

HAS 


hit 


Pellow  citizens,  we  call  upon  yoi 
the  faith  pledged  at  the  birtn  cf  o\j 
inm  by  George  Washington  we  are  bi 
ships  to  all  enmity  to  none  As  L 
-chaxlty  to  all.  mailce  toward  none 
nal  to  the  statesmen  under  the  Kl 
be  "our  country,  our  God.  and  all  triith 

Here   we    recite   to  ycu   events  t 
do5'^Utlons    from    wars     there    cami 
Ethiopia  by  Italy      That   advance 
■one  aiKl  tikreatened  her  In  the  Aaiailc 
cante  from  England  tiukt  all  nations 
bttion  forbtcMint;  tlie  furntehing 
to   t>e    as   puniaiiment    (or  a^gre^aidn 
refuaad  to  enter  this  confu^uon  aivi 
ference.    Prom  this  policy  of  the  United 
ties;    only    friendly    spirit    now    ex 
Enifland     We  denounce  lawless  inv 
But  w«  will  not  make  war.  when  p. 
ship  can  assure  peace  and  preserve 

At  this  point  we  recall   that  Germany 
Italy       Now.    when    we    reflect    on 
Austria    we   see   the    humor    In 
■ayinf  thai  at  diam*mb«rmcut  of 
took  her  share  Just  the  same 

THr  tssijz  or  jaj> 

On  us  broke  the  devastating  encmin 
European  natlona  bv  their  Intereats 
ooateatauu.     Our  Uuued  States  « 


n  the  World  of  War- 
Nations 


REMARKS 
.  JOHNSON 

MA 

■:   UNITKD  STATES 
of  Tuesday.  June  7),  193% 


Mr    President.  I  ask  leave 

a  speech  delivered  by  the 

Lrwis)  over  the  radio,  from 

June  6.   1938.  on  the 

In   the   World   of   War- 


speech  was  ordered  to  be 


in  the  day  of  world  peril  of 


has  fixed  on  each  border 

ocean  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

to  our  people.     It  is  gurgled 

tbtmdercMl    from    the    billows. 

n^tioiu   of   earth    your   con  tile  Ls 

far  and   no  farther   do   you 

shall    we   go      Heaven's    t  rder 

at   the  United   States  r%«lther 

fc^reign  water  ttarners  uor  allow 

We  stand  for  peace  tr>  the 

To  attain   these  ends   we 

completeness      Wf    .shout    our 

on   us      Yft  at   the  same  limo 

our  foods,  our   finance.     We 

a  new  order  of  harmony  of 

For  these  ends  our  j»taiabmen 

tea  "Amen."  < 

rarrH  I 


su«d 


us 


t  la 


I'S 


to  behold   how  we  have  kept 

■  Nation      Under  the  chrl.*ten- 

ptized  to  the  creed  of    friend - 

ncoln  of  Siicred  time  en^ravrd 

We  vow  as  the  >;;reat  Cardi- 

that  all  "ends  aimed  »t"  to 


^N 


ug 


h^t  prove  us.     Amid   wart   and 

In    Europe     the    entrance    of 

ifienared   Eni^land  to  the   Indii^ 

sphere.     Tlie  demands  th^ii 

place  against  Italy  the  prohi- 

wlth  life  a  needs,  this  order 

We   of   the    United    States 

lield  our  course  of  nonluter- 

States  we  drew  no  enml- 

-ended    from    each.    Italy    and 

asion      We  condemn  a^jgreBsion. 

rsuaaion  and  counsel  of  fneud- 


^11. 

bemoaned  the  actioa  of 

Germany's    later    course    with 

Metiernich.    the   elder    siatesman, 

Foland  Maria  Theresa  wepit  bat 


p)k 


Am  CHTNA 

ter  between  Japan  arKl  China. 
were  entered  on  behalf  of  the 

e  our  polK-y proclaimU;^  m 


this  dread  deed— we  arp  free  to  be  )ii^t  to  each  We  as  »  nation 
serve  none  w:th  us".--  f  .r  war  By  this  ru utr;i:  and  impartial  course 
we  endured  m  patience  the  tnj'ury  eTplndlni;  on  our  poople,  with 
destructU  n  of  .\mencan  lives  and  property  Within  self-control 
we  held  firm  under  the  spirit  of  America.  We  now  are  In 
calm  possfision  of  t>ursflves.  By  thi.s  ronqufst  of  stlf  we  earned 
cnnftd^-nces  and  fai'h  fr'jm  all  Asia.  Honor  a.s  tribute  Is  endowed 
to  the  Unfed  Ptate*  'r^rr.  aM  n<ition<  We  provide  that  "in  valor 
the  better  part  is  di.'^cretMn." 

OI-P.    RF.I..\nONS    WTTH    SP.MN 

W°  now  confrr>n*  th*>  !-;si)><  thrpa'ened  by  Rufista  a^lnst  England 
and  Germany,  and  *he  a.iies  i  f  Crermanv  Italy,  and  Japan.  This 
on  the  accu.sation  by  H\is'  .»  tiiat  the--^'  tiations  are  providing  amis 
and  r«-inforc>.^mf':.' - "  V  t  .i.- :;..».■-  ;  i.  Mi-  -nfhct  m  Spain  all  in  vio- 
lation of  internati":.  i)  1  iw  rind  existms  rrf-aties  In  this  eruption 
In  Spain  there  ha.->  ,i. ;,-*-;.  Uie  que&iion  <i.>  u:)  the  nt'ht.^  oi  religion 
and  the  protf>rtion  ol  the  ediftce  ,i;.  !    '  .itj;-..<t:on  of  worship. 

This  United  States,  as  against  ill  ;  -ejudlre  or  persuasion,  re- 
fuse's to  i.<ike  sides  as  advocates  of  either  combatant  We  stand 
cr.mmitted  to  free  worship  and  fair  privilege  iu  all  rights  each  con- 
te::ri  r-r 

T':.;^  A:ii?rica  now  Is  looked  up  to  as  the  one  possibile  refuge  of 
rr;ediaticn  in  Spain;  the  one  Influence  for  pence  and  quiet  But 
we  will  not  under  pretense  of  neutrality  order  all  our  people  to 
serve  all  cthor  people  with  American  engines  of  war  for  destruction 
Gf  any  people 

This  United  States  is.  as  Its  people  a  people  of  prayer,  a  nation 
cf  just  purposes  With  no  thought  of  assault  on  any,  we  con- 
tinue t. !  sacrifice  to  assure  peace  by  Christian  intercession  under 
God  We  prove  with  Milton.  'Peace  hath  her  victories  no  lesa 
renowned  th.i;:  w  r:  V. e  wUI  sacrifice  profit  in  trade  for  peace. 
hut  will  not  .sacrifice  our  honor  for  profit   m  trade 

INritTENCE    OF     AMERICA-    TO    REVirw     AND    RrviSE    VrRSAnXES 

pkact:    ttleaty 

At  this  hour  we  mav  r«"  ■.'■•'  :-:  Icni'-wmE:  the  rr-nceded  influence 
o'  ourselve*^  on  nations  *  Ikj  vuw  our  course  of  action.  England 
calls  on  the  United  States  to  urge  our  policies  upov.  the  Involved 
European  nations  Pranoe  a.sK.^  that  our  policy,  financial  and 
national  be  prop<:)8ed  to  Rui*iH  and  Italy.  It  is  demanded  that 
our  noninterference  m  perscmai  conflict  be  the  escape  avenue 
throuEh  which  we  may  quell  the  quarrels  and  initiate  new  brother- 
hf.KXl  To  this  we  sunimi  n  the  nations  who  with  us  were  the 
makers  of  the  Versatile*  Peace  Treaty  We  ask  that  these  assemble 
in  the  United  States,  far  from  the  war  prejudices  and  sectional 
influences,  that  here  we  review  and  revise  the  peace  treaty  along 
liiiii^  of  moderation  and  just. re  The  oncinal  treaty  was  WTltten 
ir.  hate  and  sealed  in  vengeance  This  document  as  now  decreed 
Will  continue  as  a  breeder  of  wars    the  destroyer  of  peace. 

We  now  see  the  late  overhanging?  shadows  of  war  all  melting. 
The  clouds  late  loweruig  o  er  our  houses  have  separated.  Hate 
and  bitterness  at  last  are  yielding  to  call  for  new  understanding — 
ffulded  by  the  supreme  creed  of  ths  United  States — equality  and 
liberty 

Our  Governn'.ent  now  may  assure  our  people  that  war  upon  the 
United  States  from  f  .rei^m  nations  is  no  longer  a  threat,  and 
has  pasijed  as  a  danger  War  by  the  United  States  on  any  people 
la  now  unthinkable  Our  America  Is  m  glorious  possession  of 
Itself.  Its  people  settled  down  to  a  calm  confidence  and  to  a 
sure  course  vj'  patient  endurance  We  abandon  no  rights — -we 
surrender  no  princ.ples — we  defy  threat-s-we  en.brace  cooperation. 

AMFRICA    KEiT    HfR    BAi^ANCE 

In  *he  late  flamlnt?  dav  when  old  nations,  yielded  to  madness 
and  screamed  their  exr-i'emeti'  rush. net  their  people  to  arms — - 
It  was  this  our  new  Nation  th.e  composlt.e  of  mingled  population 
and  contesting  races  th  it  st<vKi  forth  as  example  and  guide  to 
tranquil  security  in  this  achievement  we  were  a  mystery  to  the 
world  It  wa.s  a.ssumed  tha"  »►•  would  be  unstable  in  emergency. 
We  are  a  surprise  to  our  r^■vn.  f^eonle — who  have  feared  for  our 
fate 

Thus  we  fulfil!  the  propheey  of  Napoleon  when  .saving.  "New 
Am.-rlca  tTow«!  m  greatness  as  she  prohts  by  the  blunders  of  the 
old    nati'-ins   ' 

I-'^nni  this  wo-i;  eT-dowed  order  before  the  world — through  our 
influence— we  fix  for  all  future  and  to  all  nations  the  standard 
of  our  new  leadership  advancing  International-  Justice  for  ail 
people. 

THE    NEW    n.AY    OP    AMEEICA'S     NFW    MCHT 

It  l.*  this  which  Impart-:  a  rising  confidenre  within  our  Ameri- 
can citizens  ThLs  is  now  to  be  followed  by  immediate  rebound 
o.'  commerce  and  mdtistry  In  this  United  States  wlii  at  once  be 
the  a-.v.iicer.irg  of  new  under r.kmgs  There  is  moving  toward 
us  in  the  presen'  hour  th-^  r.-v.-al  of  all  business  and  renewed 
prosperity  The  terrors  that  spnmg  from  fears  of  war  and  the 
unknown  stifled  all  movement  of  commerce  and  trade.  Tliis 
palsy  now  t;:\es  way  to  pulsing  new  action,  of  advancing  reform 
and  rostored  riches  to  the  happiness  of  our  wai'ing  American 
mankind 

We  now  summon  '  ;>-  world  to  salute  America  as  the  first  Nation 
of  earth  and  to  c. er  remember  that  we  confide  in  the  text  of 
Phillip  spi>ken  throuch  Kh.ikes}>eare  m  Km?  John,  we  declare, 
that  now  that  our  p  >l<tu,il  pi.' riots  are  for  home  and  victory. 
"Nau^th.t   cnn   m.iKe  u.-^   '■'cr^  t      ;f  .\in.Tirn  to  lt."<elf  do  not  forget." 

la  tlu*— I  biu  you  ua    <.ica>peca  tiiid  gowd  lught. 
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Swedish  Tercentenary  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  coNNEmci.rr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN.  OF  CONNECTICUT, 
AT   NEW   BRITAIN.   CONN  .   JUNE    12.    1938 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Loneh- 
gan],  on  Sunday.  June  12.  1938,  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  honor  of  8,000  citizens  of  Swedish  extraction 
residing  in  New  Britain.  The  address  was  delivered  in  con- 
nection with  a  program  this  year  in  Connecticut  to  celebrate 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement by  the  Swedish  people  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I    am    honored    by    the    invitation    to    be    with    you    today. 

During  my  lifetime  in  Connecticut  and  my  service  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  participated  In  events  commemorating  the  history 
of  the  Swedish  people  In  the  United  States,  but  I  have  never 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  inspired  as  I  have  this  year  In  con- 
templation of  our  national  program  to  celebrate  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  by  the 
Swedish  people  In  the  Delaware  Valley. 

In  Washington,  the  Congress  has  enacted  laws  and  resolutions 
to  provide  for  national  recognition  and  participation  in  the  ob- 
servance and  the  President  has  extended  to  the  Government  of 
Sweden  an  Invitation  to  Join  with  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  In  an  appropriate  program.  This  Invitation 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Swedish  Government,  and  official  Wash- 
ington Is  now  making  elaborate  preparations  to  receive  and  honor 
Crown  Prince  Gustaf  Adolphus  of  Sweden  and  Crown  Princess 
Louise,  the  granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain, 
who  will  head  a  royal  commission  to  attend  the  principal  festiv- 
ities in  the  United  States  during  the  week  of  June  27. 

I  understand,  also,  that  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Elsie 
Nelson,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Swedish  Societies,  a  fed- 
eration of  54  organizations  In  the  metropolitan  area  in  New 
York,  contributions  have  been  received  for  hospital  work  among 
the  Swedish  people  as  a  gift  to  King  Gustaf  in  honor  of  his 
eightieth  birthday,  which  will  be  celebrated  on  June  16.  Like- 
wise, there  Is  widespread  enthusiasm  among  the  States  in  the  ob- 
servance program,  and  Connecticut,  like  numerous  other  States, 
has  set  up  a  special  commission  to  make  the  celebration  effective 
here  throughout  the  year. 

The  reasons  why  the  :jeople  of  the  United  States  are  so  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Swedish  tercentenary  program  are  obvious 
to  those  who  have  studied  history,  or  who  have  come  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  Swedish  people  of  America  and  their  de- 
scendants. They  founded  the  first  schools,  the  first  churches, 
and  the  first  law  courts  In  the  Delaware  Valley,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  civUlzatlon  In  that  territory,  from  which  was 
carved  two  States  of  our  Union,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 
They  furnished  great  leaders,  scholars,  agriculturalists,  and  states- 
men to  the  country,  and  from  the  time  that  John  Morton  cast 
the  deciding  vote  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  be- 
came one  of  Its  signers,  they  have  honored  and  stood  by  these 
principles  of  democracy  upon  which  that  declaration  was  based. 
Their  contributions  to  religion  and  to  education  have  t>een  out- 
standing. 

The  many  Swedish  people  who  have  distinguished  themselves  In 
America  since  its  earliest  colonization  have  been  an  Inspiration 
to  the  youth  of  America,  of  whatever  nationality  or  creed.  To 
all  of  them  the  names  of  Johan  Prince,  first  Governor  of  New 
Sweden  In  the  United  States,  and  of  his  assistant.  Johan  Classon 
Rising,  who  later  became  governor,  and  of  Peter  HoUandaer  Rldder, 
who  served  both  as  pastor  and  governor,  are  associated  with  a 
feeling  of  great  respect  and  honor  that  goes  in  close  alliance  with 
hero  worship. 

Also  there  wsis  John  Hanson,  a  grandson  of  a  member  of  first 
Swedish  colony  In  the  EJelaware  River  Valley  in  1638.  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  first  "President  of  the  United  States 
In  CongreM  assembled":  that  Is,  the  first  President  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  His  life,  more  dramatic  In  Its  scope, 
moving  In  broader  fields  of  endeavor  and  perhaps  more  richly 
rewarded,  was  the  epitome  of  the  stalwartneas,  courage,  and 
vigor  of  the  life  of  thore  who  made  up  that  little  band  of  pio- 
neers from  the  shores  of  Sweden.  America  has  benefited  greatly 
by  infualon  into  lt«  life  stream  of  other  mea  and  women  from 


that  same  shore.  From  Hanson  to  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh 
the  names  of  eminent  personages  of  Swedish  origin  and  descent 
have  been  placed  high  upon  the  honor  roll  of  this  Nation  s  great. 
True  to  the  Viking  tradition.  Swedish  officers  manned  many  of 
the  ships,  particularly  those  flying  the  flag  of  France,  during"  the 
Revolution.  History  furnishes  us  with  only  a  brief  account  of 
the  naval  op)erations  of  that  period,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  essential  and  of  great  consequence  to  the  succeaaful 
culmination  of  the  war. 

It  was  Sweden  also,  which,  as  a  neutral  nation,  first  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  On  April  3.  1783.  that 
country  signed  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  new 
nation 

During  the  Revolutionary  conflict  General  Washington  had 
under  his  command  many  ofllcers  and  men  who  were  direct 
descendants  of  the  Swedish  fjeople  of  Delaware.  Many  of  these 
men  rendered  outstanding  service  as  officers 

During  the  Civil  War.  Capt.  John  &icsson  invented  the  Monitor, 
which  did  so  much  to  turn  the  course  of  the  war.  Speaking  of 
Captain  Ericsson,  the  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  wrote  a 
memorial  to  him.  said : 

"It  Is  pleasant  to  think  how  tne  United  States  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  character  and  services  of  men  of  Swedish  birth  or 
extraction  who  have  made  this  country  their  home  and  the 
object  of  their  loyal  service." 

In  Philadelphia  on  June  5,  1932.  at  the  dedication  of  the  John 
Ericsson  room  of  the  John  Morton  Memorial.  John  M  Morehead, 
American  Minister  to  Sweden,  reminded  his  audience  that  "more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  Swedish  race  lives  In  America,  and 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis  are.  respectively,  the  third  and  fourth 
largest  Swedish  cities  In  the  world." 

Here  in  Connecticut  we  had  In  1930.  when  the  last  census  wa« 
taken,  approximately  19.000  persons  who  were  bom  in  Sweden,  and 
23.000  native-born  citizens  of  the  United  States  descended  from 
Swedish  parentage 

Any  recital  of  the  contributions  of  the  Swedes  to  the  life  o* 
America  must,  of  course,  include  the  names  of  the  Intrepid  war- 
riors. General  Stolbrand  and  Rear  Admiral  Ctahlgren.  who  cast 
their  lot  with  the  forces  of  the  North  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War.  In  the  World  War  the  names  of 
Swedish  patriots  were  legion.  Not  In  war  alone,  however,  have  the 
Swedes  of  the  United  States  attained  distinction.  Their  contri- 
bution to  literature  and  arts  In  general  has  been  great  The  names 
of  Jenny  Llnd.  Christina  Nllsson,  and.  In  our  ow-n  day.  of  Greta 
Oarbo  and  Marie  Sundellus.  of  operatic  fame,  at  once  come  to 
mind.  In  statecraft,  too,  they  are  to  be  found  in  positions  of 
eminence.  The  great  talents  and  genius  of  the  Swedish  people 
have  been  added  to  the  complex  social  structure  In  America.  In 
the  East  Industry  has  had  the  advantage  of  their  skill  and  me- 
chanical aptitude.  In  the  West  they  have  turned  the  lands  into 
fertile  and  prosperotis  farms.  Legislative  hails,  State  and  national, 
have  rung  with  their  glowing  oratory  in  defense  of  these  eBsentlal 
American  principles  to  which  each  and  all  have  given  their 
allegiance. 

But  for  all  these  great  attributes  of  the  Swedish  people,  and  tbelr 
glorious  achievements  In  America  and  throughout  the  world.  I 
seem  to  have  singled  out  a  rather  simple  fact  concerning  them  as 
the  chief  reason  for  my  enthusiasm.  It  may  be  that  I  am  a  little 
sentimental  because  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  so  many 
Swedish  people  in  Connecticut,  or  it  may  be  that  I  am  Just  a 
little  old-fashioned,  but  of  the  many  contributions  they  have 
made  to  the  United  States  I  am  most  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
they  gave  us  our  first  log  cabins.  As  a  lawyer.  It  may  seem  more 
Important  to  me  ttiat  they  gave  us  our  first  Jury  system  In 
America,  but  as  an  American  It  seems  of  more  importance  that  they 
gave  us  the  log  cabin,  which  has  played  such  a  conspicuous  part 
In  American  history.  The  record  of  their  first  log  cabins  In  the 
Delaware  Valley  has  done  more  to  reach  my  heart  and  to  teU  me 
the  whole  story  of  the  character  of  the  Swedish  people  tiian  any- 
thing else.  T^ese  first  log  cabms  have  been  definitely  traced  to 
the  Swedes  in  the  Delaware  colony,  where  some  of  the  same  type 
are  still  found.  Prom  there  they  t>ecan3e  commonly  used  through- 
out the  United  States;  and  from  such  a  cabin  came  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  around  it  has  been  placed  much  of  the  glory  and  honor 
of  being  an  American.  Somehow  the  log  cabin  stands  as  a  symbol 
oi  the  warmth  and  friendship  and  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  a 
people.  In  these  modern  days,  when  the  glitter  of  wealth  and  of 
power  have  led  to  the  brink  of  economic  and  social  chaos  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  our  thoughts  turn  back  to  the  simple  ways  of 
life  of  our  ancestors,  and  we  may  often  wonder,  whether,  with  all 
cur  necessary  progress,  we  have  achieved  more  genuine  happlneaa. 
security,  and  contentment  than  those  Americans  of  the  log-cabin 
days.  Their  struggles  were  many  and  they  laced  unusual  hard- 
ships, but  they  had  character,  devotion  to  principle  and  to  God — 
characteristics  which  apparently  are  becoming  more  dllBcult  to 
stimulate  and  to  strengthen  In  these  days  of  easier  living,  days 
during  which  the  mad  rush  for  wealth  has  led  to  depressions  and 
unhapplness. 

Prom  these  good  people  and  their  habits  and  customs  has 
come  much  of  the  conservative  fundamentalist  philosophy  In 
Connecticut.  We  are  a  traditionally  conservative  people,  but, 
because  we  are  also  widely  Industrialized  and  now  have  problems 
of  treating  with  the  masses  as  well  as  with  Individuals  and  small 
groups,  we  must  yield  to  progressive  measures  to  meet  modern 
problems.  Dux  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  Insurance,  and 
other  social  security  provisions,  are  but  stepping  stones  to  greater 
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<>hjiKii*»«   !h»t.  of  ritTMwity,   wr 


f»w  »««ri  A  «iriiHru«tl»«ly  IM>#(»1  uttltudw  W  ii«<  ««i«ry  if  ww 
4rtt  to  uncl#fit»».d  '»n«l  tv  m^k  ihf<*  obj^rllvw.  siid  w>  hnvf. 
ftnifKl  ih»»t  thf  »'»«Klinh  prtipli"  <>'  AnnTlcn  nr#  iiUnlly  KUlttcl  fr>r 
iMdrrvhip  in  lh*w  r»"r'»rm«  T"h«  «w«lliih  p«»<ipli»  h*vr  c«infl  U) 
AiuTira  rroru  •  l.n't  thK  ui  if<>vrrn»d  Urttly  by  Ihr  pruiclplM 
(rf  dviiiiMrncv  III  thrir  vwy  t»«liir»  lh»y  hnv»  Alwkyii  uutlfnt  kkI 
wh»i  fr«Kj<  m  niMl  !»b*rty  in#«n.  iiid  ytt.  »l  U\»  Mm*  timr    tht-y 


It  «  •'    ijfM  n    «   Itfirr'v   hikI   fri^dorn 


v»du»i.  niihrr  tM«n  to  the  rt'gjh»«nt»d  SUU  They  reoofjiiJEr 
librrtv  M  iht  vttaiixlnc  fore*  Utit  l«d  the  vikioca  in  th»  vurly 
(Uy*.    iiMlividuAily    and    In    ainiiU 


cruupM. 
Whrn  Cbarlra  Auffuatus  Undbaikh  wt  out  to  crwo  the  Atlantic 


in    an    nirplaiir     bc>«rt    with    ntanv 
linowlfdg<>  t)(    »r.ith#r   condlttona 


alnr>r      TTir  Kfrnt   mumfinU  of  Qvif  UvM  ar«  thOM  {nomrnt*  « hrn 

Unlaaa   we   have   that   rrw*<lom 
unr««trmliu>U    we    do   nut    have 


w«    (n*K»   dr<  iBionn   (or  uunMlv<« 

and    liberty    if    ttiounht    which    Ui 

indivtdu>vJa  ciipaUIn  <.     thlnktnft  for  ibemaslrra      Decay  In  tha  in 


(lunhi.il*   tli-u^h*   «nd   initintivr, 
tud*  with  incrraainf  depen<i*t\ce 


i«r«    sure    to   (oliow   any    rratralDti    of    re(lm«c  tatlon      Vi'hai    thla 
haa  !<■<>  b)  abroad    and  what  It  raiy  lead  to  In  the  UnUid  Statea 


nrr    n<it    careful     In    obvU>U(i 
rauai   prof  reaa      W*  muat  fare  the 


taya.  attd  the  luf-cubin  day*,  aro  gone,  and  that  we  hnve  ni*w 
pnibienu  to  noln*  We  rnuat  reeof  niza  that  Individual  liberty  doea 
not  mean   the  liberty   to   impoae    upon  our   nelghbon  and   to   In 


cr««iic  our  own  fortuQea  at   thalr 
vi<Ui(\l  frwdom  and  opportunltlea. 
vent  abuae  of  that  freadocn  of  n^portunity 
In    tiroea    of    oontlnuad    dapreailona    people    are    In    n 


coof union      We  all  know  that  aonwthInK  ahould  be  done    and  we 


havf  H  jr»'nerHl  idea  what  should 
aome  tdeaa  about  bow  tt  ahouid 
to   a   large   extant   by   repeating 


error  we  ulUmataiy  Oiul  out  hoir  deelred  changee  can  be  inade 
pffectlve  But  durinn  all  of  Uila  period  of  trylnft  there  ts  a 
dangwr  of  awloua  error  which  ma]  reault  In  loatnR  the  whole  pro- 
lireaaive  adTanoc.  Oountrlea  abratd  which  may  have  yielded  too 
quickly  to  n«w  phUoaophlea  may  faoe  the  conaequencee  later 
But  how  can  we  avoid  auch  nlstakea  at  home.  In  America? 
Perhapa  there  la  no  wun  way.  bv  t  at  laaat  there  la  a  reaaonable 


way      And  that  la  to  refrtah  our 


the    tuldinc    principlaa    on    whliih    thtn    country    waa    founded 


If    we    have    a    clear    knowledge 


ENDIX  TO  THK  CONCIKKSSIONAL  KKCOKD 


muat    achleVT    within   th*    anal 


mnrr  na  It  nppllea  to  the  indl- 


to    net    out    un    new 


danfera    nnd    with    no  dcAnUe 
all    the    way    acraaa     he   did    u 


and   a  conaequent  drlflinK  attl- 
ipon  the  orKanlaed  gnvrrnineiu 


to   moat   thinking   people      We 
fact  that  the  "horae  and  buitxy' 


cxpenae      We   muat    ha\'«   indl- 
but  It  muat  be  regulated  to  pre- 


atate    of 


be  done,  and  moat  of  ua  have 
be  dona.  By  oxpertenee  and 
the    old    prooaaaea   of    trial    and 


recollection   time  and  again   of 


of    thcae    princtplea,    which    are 


mtully  the  principlaa  of  our  remoeracy.  xnd  if  we  inatat  upon 
adhareno*  to  thoea  principlaa.  w  i  can  have  ou-  needed  «han^;ea 
and  yet  praaarva  our  liberty  ai^ct  our  freedom  and  Individual 
opportunity. 

If  we  clearly  perceive  theae  innclplee  and  adhere  to  them, 
thare  la  no  reaaon  why  we  nhoull  (ear  for  the  fate  of  our  eoun- 
tn-  A  century  aiii  this  N.itior  wiw  our  father «  small  eatate, 
today  It  U  our  noble  heriuire  mdellty  ui  the  uplrlt  and  princi- 
ple* of  our  falhera  will  enable  m  to  detlver  It  enlari;ed  beau- 
tified, ennobled,  to  our  children  (if  the  new  century  Unwaverlni? 
faith  In  the  absolute  aupreniac*  of  the  moral  law  tho  ole«r 
perception  that  well-conaldered,  ihoroughly  proved,  and  )ealou«lv 
KUjifdect  inatitutlona  are  the  chef  aecurlty  of  liberty  and  the 
unawerving  loyalty  to  USeala,  mac  e  the  men  of  our  early  national 
life,  and  nave  ua  our  Independtnca  The  aame  faith  and  the 
flame  loralty  will  praaerve  that  tikdependence  and  secure  procres- 
alve  liberty  forever  I  nrmly  believe  thai  out  of  the  clouds  of 
unreat  that  now  envelop  the  world,  our  country  will  «m«>r(re  more 
•lron«ly  than  ever  Ail  clvlllaaUon  looks  to  us  for  (ruldnnc*. 
and  they  will  not  look  In  vain  From  (leneratlon  to  fteneratl'  a 
ptaopla  of  othar  landa  have  bee-.  Indoctrinated  with  tl»  prin- 
ciplaa at  the  American  family,  aid  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  It 
all  haa  been  that  the  Infection  hua  been  an  eaay 

In  MaJcinR  remedlea  for  our  prewnt  abrwrmal  sttuntlon  «-e  m-ii^r 
not  deatroy  the  initiative  and  th<'  Incentive  which  drlvf  men  and 
natlona  alike  toward  a  higher  le  rel  In  the  United  Stntes  mrrlt 
la  the  meaeura  of  the  man  Upi»n  this  fundamental  rnwrpt  we 
muat  carry  on  The  conaclence  rf  the  individual  nnd  hi*  lovf  f'T 
freedom  and  aeif- improvement  ha»  Inherently  be«>me  the  rp'rlt  'f 
the  American  people  aiKl  that  aplrtt  haa  In  tirm  bpcomr  the 
meaaure  of  proffreeaive  clvlliftatlon  throufrhout  the  world 

Beneath  every  r!ae  and  fnll  of  his  Nation  there  la  a  rtltlne  Inw 
whtch  t»  supremo  We  occaslcni  lly  ijermit  it  to  dl.tappcbr  from 
view  m  OUT  excitement  to  rrach,  like  the  infant  child  for  scmo- 
th'ng  that  ifllttrr*  The  fall  of  wealth  whtrh  we  witnesaed  dur- 
ing the  depreJMUrn  our  tempo  ary  dlnrcgarrt  for  human  .\nd 
ap'rlTual  valuea  and  our  apparenv  satisfaction  to  arrept  for  many 
ye«r»  a  ftctltlou*  and  superflclal  happlnean  are  but  exaraples  of 
what  happens  when  we  fall,  as  individuals  and  m  a  nation,  to 
follow  that  law  n*  our  fundnmen  al  purpose  In  life 

I  have  conOdence  that  the  3w?dbb  pecple  of  Connecticut  and 
their  descendants,  who  have  beer  ao  thorcughly  imbued  «ith  the 
phllc*nphy  of  Individual  rrt*«dom  will  adhere  to  the»e  great  prUi- 
clptea  They  have  been  endowid  with  Individual  wladcm  and 
ability  since  the  days  of  the  early  vikluga  to  the  days  of  Charles 
Lindbergh,  who  gave  such  an  out  Handing  modern  example  of  how 
an  unreatralned  individual  can  do  more  for  the  progrva  ot  a 
esuae  than  perhapa  the  oollectlvt   efforta  of  many. 


Ir'     i'.  ilotiiiniii>«'ii;v  itilt'ir   lo  ihr  prliiclploa  of  liultvUUinl  llh- 

cf;  nr.il  fifcd:  t!i  I.'  ;i  .  .•«'.!ii;)i  i.,ir''KU  ml-*  CiMimh  lawn  mul 
I' v;ui.v' i<  ii«  'I,,!'  -A,,  It  ■,.'•  imII'.  I(!um,<i  '\.'t\\  iiiiUHinu  iliin  prlvi- 
li  ».;>■  l!;rti  imnllv,  lit  ut«  hH[)f  'nut  rrliKUui  will  rUr  iiuiiln  Uko 
II  ^:tcit  'ulr  •  li'  'urM  i;'  Ml'  \^'■(lll  iiiitl  rfii.'li  tlu'  hcitrU  of  iiu'u 
•,i  tti.,'  til.-,  '.^.;l  ;;  ,'  'A.i:.'  !  ulni-*.'  ihc-*r  priv;lrm'«  nnd  tuko 
ai'>  It.!  H-«i  of  iiiiii  iH'ii'lilK  '  I'' rimpi.  my  frioiidn,  the  real  nn- 
»\*rr  ('  <niT  pifiljlcni*  nut*  in  M-ll^lnn  nnd  the  church,  for  unU-aa 
till'  li.i.t.  ;<tul  !r,;i,i!^  ;  oui  p^1)^Jll'  are  k<'pi  cli-tvu.  hononty  and 
r;)'i.'<''  usiii'XH  iiiMi  t  lit'  i  ii' ;•,  .tr.i  If  t  hi'  mjliout,  the  world  Wr« 
h.'i  liitlcitl  i»  wi'ukirwnu  i(  th<«  mural  fiber  and  an  Increiue  in 
tlu'  l.'vvcr  vtiiili.,!'  ic,;U.'n  U'K  •'[  in«-u.  wr  may  all  well  wonder 
v/hethcr  wi-  n>'i'(\  n  rhnnrr  ir.  >  ur  "iik  i;\l  order  l\^  much  oa  we  need 
u  iiu»iin>'   I"  'Ur  lic.i;  t  •^ 


The   Ni'vs    Deal — Symbol   of   Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

Ul     AlC/.ONA 

IN  THK  SKNATK  <)!    THE  UNTTi:D  STATES 
Morrdciv.  June  U  'U'yislntn-c  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


ADnRFSfi  BY   .TOSFPK  R    KFFVAN     ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ATTOR- 
NEY    CiKNEKAL     JUNE     10.     \939 


Mr.  ASHURST  Mr  F*rpsiclpnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  pnntfd  in  Ihe  Appf'iuiix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Jost-ph  B.  Koenan.  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  at  the  annual  nr-etlng  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Bar  A.s.scclatlon.  on  Junf^  10,  1938, 

There  bemR  no  objt-ction  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  ihe  Record,  us  follows: 

Mr  Chulrman  and  mt-inbcrs  ')f  the  Mississippi  State  Bar  Aaaocta- 
tlon.  I  uet'd  not  dvn-li  at  l-iiK'th  ou  how  privileged  I  feel  to  havo 
t:ie  honor  of  uddreNnnn  sucli  a  uroup  of  representative  men  and 
women  m  this  hl.^t  iric  nty  and  State.  For  this  city  and  this 
State,  which  luKci  it.s  uaini'  from  'hv  ^renl  river  that  flows  through 
;he  heart  of  Aincru-a  lo  tlu-  tM'ti  )\an  played  Its  Hlgnlflc&nt  und 
ImpurUint  pivrl  m  tho  hi.Uorv  of  imr  comnuin  countrj'.  A  history 
tout  has  hud  a  pr^f  tuncl  cITfci  upon  thi'  larger  hUtory  of  the 
world-  profi  vinJ  h^fcau -i;  tlu-  cHiabllalimrnt  of  uur  form  of  govern- 
ment murkfd  a  ra,luiu  c!ci)iu-turi'  from  the  prevailing  polUlc;U 
Ideas  of  tho  time  tl>at  ^Avt;  it  birth.  Ours  waa  an  experiment,  but 
an  eip'Tuncnt  Ihnv  sut  cicdod  yet  wh  »e  succuss  waa  paid  for 
step  by  ji'i'p   111   blood  and   i^crlf^ce 

The  ,di*M  Ui)w.  v.r  ui.d  the  poiltica!  philosophy  that  spranj? 
from  It  namely  that  tlic  pocjple  alone  have  the  right  to  govern 
thcmseivft.  throu»ih  ihnr  fre<'!y  chosen  repres«:'inatlves — which  we 
call    the    iemocratu    p;oit\ss.     was   not    ac<.ei)!.cd    overnight. 

Til'-  .VniiTiran  ni-V'i'.'.ri  <v.  wah  n,  t,  barki'd  whole  heartedly  by  the 
pooplf     4    the    Thirteen    dloni.t 

The  ureaurul  a.i.I'  r  at  ValU  y  I-or^f  and  the  treason  of  Arnold 
weri'  phy-ii  al  blow*  ih,.ir  ;i'.i;;v  wri-cked  the  peoples  cause — but  it 
was  th«'  irrlitforence  ai  !  '.lie  .  oU!  canousne(i.s  of  Tories,  who  re- 
garded Wa.'-huig*on  as  a  ira;;.  r  to  his  claas,  that  nearly  strangled 
Uic  patru.t  cau.'M'  in  I's  (.radie.  nnd  all  but  smothered  the  first, 
lusty  cries  of  the  V'UUii?  dfmncracy 

Tliey  lo<..  W'Tf  tv:  libcrtv  hut  Uber'v  to  thrm  meant  a  freedom 
of  fiitfrpriHf'  and  if  political  liberty  for  the  majority  of  Americans 
mcnaoed  the  old  otut-r  uulcr  whu'h  they  had  waxed  strong  and 
muthty,   tht-y   would   h.iv  ■•   i    .lu'   of    it 

We  all  know  h  -w  1  im  ami  hitlt-r  that  struggle  for  political  lib- 
erty and  the  trans^iati  ii  or  ih  ■  dt-mix-ratic  idea  of  government  from 
the  realm  of   tioj  •.•  to  th.it     .1    :->»ality   was 

If  sucf",  ttrri  b.'  .,'iM>  U\v  .•uncnrnn  proplp  wrrr  determined  It 
shrulU  succ»ed  A.-,  lawyer-*,  we  should  be  pnud  of  that  succesa--  - 
becau.>>  wh.V  '...vn,.::  ci  r,' r ibutfd  an  ail-Important  part  in  the 
struck:. o  f'T  ii«  ach.i'vcmi'n' ,  it  was  l.\wyfrs  wh..»  li-d  the  way.  The 
history  of  ihi>tk'  f.irly  i!:iy.s  i.s  ?<tuddc(l  with  the  names  of  great 
American^  who  were  members  of  the  profession  Public  life  was 
'hen  th'«  hiwytTS  natural  lorum  and  the  ^eat  educational  procefs 
of  brin^lnK  home  t.'  th»'  m.w«  of  the  American  people  the  Inherent 
wlstlom  of  U;e  Uemixralic  luea  waa  sponsored  and  fostered  by 
men-.bor;  iif   the    b.ir 

The  t;rL>at  problems  of  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  were  de- 
bated on  the  hustii.cs  and  m  the  kxlsiature.x,  so  that  shortly  before 
the  outhreak  of  the  War  betwten  the  States  I  thinlc  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  can  be  (a;:ly  stated  that  the  great  fundamental 
constuuticnal  que  tioi.s  lud  b<-en  M-ttled  Ajb  a  result  of  that  great 
struggle  the  iiidi.s^o.utul.ty  ot  the  Umcui  of  the  Suies  making  up 
the  Americiin  demicraLK   commonwealih  was  established 

In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Appomattox  we  have  been 
concernfxl  mostly  with  ourseheH  With  the  development  of  our 
political  system,   however,  there  grew  up  the  Idea  that  whila  po- 
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llfl'al  freednm  In  llie  demnrratlr  aUle  carried  with  H  certain 
ohlirntlotis  laid  vipf>n  the  Individual  cUlarn,  In  the  irnnomlo 
sphere  hp  was  as  free  as  the  wind  Political  activity  wrwi  one 
thlmi  economic  activity  was  another,  and  while  the  two  wer» 
»\ipf>>"ed  to  iH"  united  in  a  union  detlgned  for  the  betterment  of 
nil  the  "phere  of  government,  with  the  paaaage  of  the  yeais,  Cttino 
lo  be  reKft'ded  solely  as  a  purely  monitory  one 

Thl<t  probably  was  a  natvirni  development  when  nur  wrxtrrn 
frontier  Ktnpped  at  the  Mla^tsMppI  and  Innd  for  the  asking  could 
be  had  The  advice  of  Horoco  Oreely,  "Oo  west,  young  man,"  could 
then  ctin  he  taken  llfernlly  but  with  the  Introduction  of  the  ma- 
cMne  nnd  the  beKinningt  of  the  so-culled  industrial  era  with  the 
expansion  of  the  country  in  territory  and  population  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  corporate  structure  aa  a  device  for  the  conduct 
of  buiinesa  on  n  national  scale  to  meet  the  exlgenclea  of  the  new 
age  It  became  apparent  that  If  the  democratic  process  as  evolved 
In  this  country  waa  to  survive,  economic  freedom,  so-called,  loo 
must  have  the  f^eld  of  Its  action,  of  neceaalty  clrcumacrlbed  Tills 
wn.^  necessary  else  we  would  find  ourselves  politically  free  aa 
always,  but  economically  beholden  to  forces  that  had  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  democratic  formula,  but  which  In  reality  were  not 
only  undemocratic  In  their  viewpoint  and  phlloaophy  but  who 
would  become  more  powerful  than  any  form  of  government  In  this 
cotintry  might  ever  dared  to  be  Very  few  people  sensed  or  saw  this 
trend.  As  lawyers,  we  had  long  ago  abandoned  our  truditlonal 
role  We  hod  become  the  servants  of  bualneaa  rather  than  those  of 
the  «tHte.  The  flelda  of  moat  of  ua  had  become  narrowed  and 
specialized,  and  unwittingly  or  not,  we  had  become  the  entre- 
prenetirs.  the  planners,  and  the  alda  In  the  construction  of  an 
orguniam  that  while  it  lived  and  had  Its  growth  within  the  orbit 
of  the  political  system  which  we  had  evolved,  yet  nevertheless  had 
not  only  derived  the  benefit  of  the  political  advantages  of  that 
eyivtem  but  with  Ita  steady  growth  had  presumed  the  crown  and  by 
imperial  flat  waa  ordering  not  only  the  Oovernment  but  the  Uvea  of 
all  of  us. 

We  hod  surrendered  democracy  to  an  oligarchy  of  economic 
power  built  up  under  our  very  eyea — an  empire  of  Its  own,  which 
functioned  behind  the  facade  of  a  politically  democratic  govern- 
ment 

I  aay  few  people  In  this  country  aenaed  or  aaw  the  Inception 
of  this  trend — and  very  few  where  It  would  eventually  lead  us 

Theodore  Roosevelt  did  and  he  waa  caricatured  and  maligned  as 
a  traitor  to  his  class  Woodrow  Wilson  did  and  but  for  the  great 
war.  under  his  leadership  and  the  reforms  which  he  had  t>egun  to 
Initiate,  we  might  have  been  spared  the  catastrophe  of  1932, 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  did  and  under  him  reform  haa  been  carried 
to  the  point  that  no  previous  administration  would  have  ever 
dared  to  attempt  and  it  waa  done  because  our  political  structure 
as  well  as  our  economic  depended  and  still  depends  upon  It, 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  attacking  big  business 
because  of  Its  bigness.  In  a  country  aa  large  as  ours  business  of 
necessity  must  be  big.  Nor,  do  I  stand  here  attacking  men,  who 
taking  advantage  of  our  extraordinary  rruiterlal  resources,  gave  us 
an  extraordinary  material  prosperity.  But  I  do  attack  and  I  do 
Inveigh  against  the  lalseez-falre  attitude  and  the  dog-tn-the- 
nianger  philosophy  that  waa  willing  to  appropriate  democratic 
political  principles  for  the  creation  of  a  nondemocratlc  hegemony 
of  wealth. 

Private  enterprise  Is  one  thing — but  In  a  democratic  state  and  In 
this  country  especially.  It  la  not  to  be  used  as  the  vehicle  by 
which  the  state  Itself  Is  submerged  and  made  the  satrapy  of  con- 
centrated economic  power,  nor  can  such  a  state  survive  If  It 
permits  this  submergence  and  the  usurpation  of  Its  prerogatives. 

Is  this  picture  overdrawn?  Do  you  doubt  It?  Let  me  then 
rail  as  a  witness  a  great  American,  now  dead,  who  sensed  the 
trend  and  saw  Its  Implications,  I  quote,  speaking  of  the  con- 
centration of  wealth  In  the  hands  ol  great  corporate  enterprises: 
"It  Is  an  arrangement  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  would.  In  days  gone  by,  have  set  up  In  business  for  themselves, 
put  their  money  Into  a  single  huge  accumulation  and  place  the 
entire  direction  of  Its  emplojrment  m  the  hands  of  men  they  have 
never  seen,  with  whom  they  never  confer.  These  men,  these 
quite  autocratic  managers,  are  thereby  made,  as  It  were,  multiple 
Individuals.  In  them  are  concentrated  the  resources,  the  choices, 
the  opportunities.  In  brief,  the  power  of  thousands.  They  could 
never  of  themselves,  of  their  own  efTort  and  sagacity,  have 
accumulated  the  vast  capital  they  employ,  and  employ  as  If  it 
were  their  own;  and  yet  they  have  not  the  full  legal  respon- 
sibilities of  those  who  supplied  them  with  It,  Because  they  have 
the  power  of  thousands  they  have  not  the  responalblUty  common 
to  those  whose  power  they  use.  It  Is  an  extraordinary 
anomaly.  A  modem  corporation  Is  an  economic  society,  a  little 
economic  state,  and  not  always  little,  even  as  compared  with 
sutes  Many  modern  conxjratlons  wield  revenues  and  command 
resourre.s  which  no  ancient  state  possessed,  and  which  some 
motlern  bodies  politic  show  no  approach  to  In  their  budgets. 
The  economic  power  of  society  Itself  Is  concentrated  in  them 
for  the  conduct  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  sort  of  buslneas. 
The  functions  of  business  are  differentiated  and  divided  among 
them,  but  the  power  for  each  function  is  massed.     •     •     • 

"Society  cannot  afford  to  have  Individuals  wield  the  power 
of  thousands  without  personal  responsibility.  It  cannot  afford 
to  let  Its  strongest  men  be  the  only  men  who  are  inaccessible 
to  the  law.  Modem  democratic  society.  In  partlctilar,  cannot 
afford  to  constitute  Its  economic  undertakings  upon  the  mon- 


nrchlrtl  or  nnMncrnUc  principle  and  ndnpt  the  Action  that 
the  klnir«  nnd  Rt-ent  meji  thus  wet  up  ciui  dci  no  wronc  wlilrh 
will  make  them  piriMinally  anicnnhlr  to  (he  law  whirh  rentrnins 
smaller  men  That  their  kindgdoms  not  themarives,  mui-l  MifTer 
for  their  bllndneas.  their  follifn,  and  their  tranagrcwHon*  of  r'l'ht. 

"II  doTN  not  redeem  the  sltviitinn  that  these  kliiK*  nnd  rh  rfa 
of  industry  are  not  rhoaen  upon  ^^e  hereditary  principle  (M>me- 
tlmes.  iiliw'  they  are)  hut  are  men  who  hnve  rlaen  hv  their  own 
rnpacity  sometimes  from  utter  oharvirlty  with  the  freedom  of  self- 
iiJu.erilon  which  ahould  chnractrriae  a  free  aociely  Tlielr  power  la 
none  the  leas  arbitrary  and  Irresponsible  when  obtained  That  a 
j>ea(Mvnt  may  become  king  doea  i>ot  rended  the  kingdom  demo- 
cratic ' 

lie  K'oes  on  •••  •  •  i  nrn  drawing  no  Indictment;  no  Itidict- 
mcnt  that  I  could  draw  would  be  Just  No  Indictment  that  htui 
been  drawn  has  been  Just,  but  only  exaggeraliKl  and  disquieting. 
The  time  for  hostilities  haa  gone  by.  The  time  for  accommodn- 
tlona,  for  common  undersUindlngs.  for  a  surceaae  of  economic  war- 
fare and  the  inauguratlton  of  the  peace  that  will  come  only  by 
common  sacrinces  and  concessions,  has  come  I  am  simply  trying 
to  analyze  the  existing  rnnstitutlon  of  buslneaa  In  blunt  words  of 
truth,  without  animus  or  paaalon  of  any  kind,  and  with  a  single, 
clenr  purpose.     •     •     • 

"I  hnve  used  the  corporatlor  merely  as  an  Illustration.  It 
stands  in  the  forefrround  of  all  modern  economic  queotiona.  ao  far 
aa  the  United  States  l»  concerned  It  Is  socletyi  present  means 
of  effective  life  In  the  fVeld  of  industry.  Society  mvist  get  complete 
control  of  Its  Instrument  or  fall.     •     •     •" 

How  true  are  the  prophetic  worda  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  uttered 
almost  30  years  ago,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, It  seems  as  though  they  were  the  words  of  yesterday  and 
today  rather  than  those  of  a  dead  and  almost  forgotten  era. 

Win  any  man  question  Woodrow  Wilson's  sagacity?  Will  any 
man,  upon  reflection,  viewing  the  visible  world  around  him.  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  this  observation?  Is  this  stricture  of  Wilson's  upon 
business  communism?  Or  the  vaporlsdng  of  a  P'aeclst?  They  are 
strong  words,  it  Is  true,  but  he  has  others  that  are  stronger  still. 

I  again  quote  from  the  same  address:  "The  old  order  changeth. 
changeth  under  our  very  eyes,  not  quietly  and  equably,  but  swiftly 
and  with  the  nolne  and  heat  and  tumult  of  reconstruction. 
•  •  •  The  transition  we  are  wltneaalng  la  no  equable  transi- 
tion of  growth  and  normal  alteration,  *  *  *.  Society  Is  looking 
itself  over.  In  our  day,  from  top  to  bottom.  Is  making  fresh  and 
critical  analysis  of  Its  very  elements.  Is  questioning  Its  oldest  prac- 
tices as  freely  as  Its  newest,  scrutinizing  every  arrangement  and 
motive  of  Its  life,  and  standa  ready  to  attempt  nothing  leas  than  a 
radical  reconstruction  which  only  frank  and  honest  counsels  and 
the  forces  of  generous  cooperation  can  hold  back  from  becoming  a 
revolution," 

I  say  to  you  that  that  revolution  was  at  the  doors  In  ^932  and 
that  as  Americans  we  should  be  eternally  grateful  that  under 
Providence  we  had  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  a  man 
who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  was  schooled 
In  bis  political  and  economic  philosophy. 

Let  me  call  another  witness  to  the  stand  This  time  I  call  % 
disciple  of  business  Itself  and  call  your  attention  to  an  article 
which  appears  in  Fortune  magazine  for  this  very  month  It  Is 
entitled  "Business  and  Government,"  and  the  import  of  It  may  be 
summed  up  In  the  byline  of  the  article  Itself,  and  It  la  this: 
"Business,  faced  with  an  overwhelming  political  factor,  ahould 
favor  a  more  socialized  state.  " 

I  quote  from  the  article:  "•  •  •  There  has  t)een  In  the 
United  States  a  Nation-wide  shift  of  the  cc.nceT<t  of  the  state  and 
Its  proper  relationship  to  private  enterprise.  For  the  purpose  of 
historical  accuracy  it  Is  necessary  to  note  this  shift  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  The  purist  could  perhaps  date  its 
origin  back  to  the  tariff  of  1816.  which  waa  deliberately  dealgnod 
for  the  protection  of  American  indvistry  rather  than  for  revenue; 
and  It  was  very  much  In  evidence  in  the  aetting  up  of  the  I.  C.  O. 
In  1887  The  first  big  Impetus,  however,  came  with  the  World 
War,  when  the  Oovernment  actually  ran  the  railroads  and  had 
Its  fingers  In  practically  every  business  in  the  land.  Thereafter, 
during  the  twenties,  the  Government  became  more  and  more  pre- 
occupied with  economics,  eupeclally  in  the  form  of  finance  control 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System  •  *  •.  The  fact  U  that 
In  operating  the  capitalist  economy  American  business  has  con- 
sistently misappropriated  the  principles  of  democracy.  American 
business  has  made  use  of  those  principles  to  Its  own  enormous 
profit,  but  It  has  failed  entirely  to  grasp  the  aocial  Implications 
of  Its  profit  making.  As  representing  the  capitalist  economy,  busi- 
ness has  an  obligation  to  build  a  workable  economic  system.  But 
by  1932  It  was  evident  that  It  had  failed  to  do  this  It  had  failed, 
and  it  haa  since  failed,  to  provide  for  approximately  one-third  of 
the  American  people.  It  has  failed  to  provide  these  people  witb 
work,  and,  hence,  failed  to  provide  them  with  a  livelihood,  to  say 
nothing  of  democratic  oportunlty,  and  In  no  falling  it  has  created 
a  class  of  persons  for  whom  income  and  RUfit4>nance  are  more 
Immediately  Important  than  the  preaervation  of  those  political 
assumptions  upon  which  business  grew  to  ix>wer  " 

Certainly,  no  one  In  his  senses  would  accuse  the  publishers  of 
Fortune  of  being  Fascists  or  Communists,  yet  they  state  bodiy 
and  inclElvely  and  in  plain,  unmistakable  language  where  the 
roots  of  our  present  dlfncultles  He.  Private  enterprise  has  not 
failed  nor  has  the  democratic  process  been  tried  In  the  balance 
and  found  wanting,  but  to  quote  from  Fortune  again:    "What 
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verf 
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unler 
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demo  cntlc 
not 


demi  >cr»cy 


ttu'iKi    WA«    the   dor'.nn*   of    laiK«<*n!   f&irr 
bond  LK'iweeii  «  c.impiiCjiU'd  pnUtical  sys 
Qonin-   syntem     i.'uk   djctrine   prove<i   id 
warxi  ijy  Ui»*  '-JtxiT  lii«««>r^^t»  m  ih««  beUeT 
«x>r>o(!iic   :<iro*™   •*:lin*(    upon   ciipr-il 
tor  U»«-  rfomi  <-i  thf  i{Te«te*t  rvimtwrr      And 
wtki   pitKHd:!.*'     l;iiiifc«:   laire   did     in    fact 
But   »iUi   !!>♦•   .Klvftncr  of   industri»ii*m 
tJ>*    iAiA-x-z-fji-rf   sysiKrm      "      * 
auMite^auiu    wr.o    i»    not    kicldin«    hunseff 
Tcxlay    R'.'novii^n  there  it  scarcity  on  ev 
:iaiit^   ;u  pr<Klvic*ioa.  and  liithoui.h 
mainta:n«   :'s   t><>m".m»>   pru-ps      Tl^ie  rw.. 
i;on   i»iiU  ni.tiwwij   of  unnnpioyed   ' 

TT.fti**  ».-«    not    tJie    words  of    Pr«nJtlm 
m«mte-r  of   ill*   fcdminMHrntion.    they   are 
of   bu»a>e»Mi  \V»\t      If  they  were   uttered 
in«mr>er  of    Uie  C*binet,  the   cry  would 
Ai»<>rtcii     w%M    imminent     or    that     comn^u 
rorn*f      Fortune   KtJe-*   on      'What    Amen 
faci,  a  far   more  sociaiiaed  state       •      * 
Is  aiiow«d   to  Ux>k   had  enough  for   k>n« 
thdt    thf    p<^iple     MeirjriK'   ?he   economic   po 
lite   principle   of  capitalism   and   aboliab 
<.>wn«Tahip  of  all   mduatry  aod  f^nance  ' 
Praivklln   Root»evelt   saw   that    in    193'i 
nw   1 1   tonic  auo   m   1910      The  eflTect 
UberxllKitlion    of    the    capllalUitlc 
we   haw   had  a   resuricence  ot   the 
DmU    m    It-*   aymbol      The    aymbol    of 
raocTMcy  itiai  tt*'i^'«T»l«o"*  of  otir  forebe*^ 
m<«<r.iA;n.  But  of  the  new  economic 
tW  promis*-  of  a  new  hope  and  a  better 
Uvyert.  ]r<>u  may  aak  standing  aa  we  dc 
new  era      lu   reply.   I  auain   refer   you 
the   MldreM   from   which   I   have  so   U 

-We  are  lawyera      Thla  u  the   field   oi 
Our  duty  i»  a  much  larwrr  thlnx  than 
cUenu.     In  crery  deliberate  ■trutocle  foi 
fCuMea.   not   too   critical   and    unwilling 
faouUar  technlcallUea  in  which   we  ha 
but   raady   lo  give   expert    and   dlain 
Durpoae  pro^reaa  and  the  readjustment 
We   are    upon   the  ere,   gentlemen,   of    a 
r«liB   for  creative   stetesmanahip    aa   no 
great  aire   in   which  we   set   up   the 
hre.    tliat    Oovermnent    which    waa    the 
until   It  auffered   wnmgs  to   grow   up   u 
nuiny  of  our  compatriots  queutlun  the 
and  preach  revolution  aminst  them  " 

These  words  to  me  and  I  submit   to 
endeavor,     Aa  lawyers,  »e  should  again 
ffont   at  what  should   be  s   nonpartisan 
our  tremendous  problem*     For  the 
It    aeenut    generally    btlJevea.    one    of 
TTie  arrvjces  of  the  lawyer  are  not  onij 
tlon  of  accepted  procenen  of  law  as 
tMfls.   but   as  a   public  oOcer  who  shoulU 
all  public  endeavor      For.   tiie  structuri 
know  It    Is  one  of  law  rather  than  c 
time    when    thf    advicv    tht-    rouns*"!, 
was   needed   more    than   to   the   bury 

President    Rooeevelt   has   led   the   way 
nailed  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  and   haf 
rasurgenl  democracy. 

L«t  ua  follow,  not  half-heartedlT.  crl 
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The  doctor  is  a  Rradin'-^  c-f  -.hat  =ch'-'rl  a?  .in;  I.  Naturally 
I  was  interested  :n  h..^  .ui :l:>-.v  and  found  il  to  be  so  pertinent 
tAD  pt-iidinii  public  qur.si, -n.-  '-hAt  m  my  opinion  it  deserves 
w^d."  reading  It  comes  fmn;  the  lips  of  a  thoughtful  man 
who  IS  eivins  cM^.'^tant  consideration  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country      H-  is  iiit».rtstcd  m  youth  and  worried  over  their 

future. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordcrtd  to  be 

printed  ;n  the  Record    as  follows; 

I  feel  not  r  nlv  pnvi:e>;ed.  but  signally  honored  tonight  by  being 
aakpd  lo  spc-  ix'  n  an  xrca.'sion  as  significant  as  is  th:!«.  und  in 
this  aud;tor;uni  n.imrd  !r:  honor  of  a  man  who  during  hi.s  hfe 
did  s<i  much  for  edu<-ut:.jn  m  Dexter  No  finer  expression  of 
iptTKCiation  ot  a  life  »x.-tc  could  h*-  eiv*«n  hv  :>nv  .■.-.mmunlty  than 
this  *:iich  70U  hav»>  given  t.  H  P  (/■;-<  laiid  .n  naming  this 
beHutitul  auditcrtui:;  as  v^u  h.ivf   .:  .;.•■ 

Tcnieht  mv  mt-m-.-rv  c -'-"^  N.  K  "■.■r  ,i  Lne  l-.^t  n1  mf>n  who 
contnbui.-d  to  making  t^:s  i  phir-r  u  i  .tp  cK-'iplp  <-^<u:d  enjcn-  a 
full  ';fe  w;th  the  opp'jrtu;  ;f,  ■  :t  *•(!•. -uti,  ,i  f  r  thnr  children  I 
remember  such  men  a.-  .V-ni:  r->-Xf'\:^  ,.ncl  P;\tr:ck  M-'C.uine8.s,  who 
were  members  of  the  sthH-l  b.-ar  ;  *hen  I  wa'^  sTuduated:  J  T 
Honey  John  Croarkm  Irvmt'  Kv.d  Dr  Ew.nt:  Dr  Chfir:os  Howell. 
ind  many  ot^.ers.  e:ich  ;f  «hom  hart  a  p-irt  in  V.\e  welfare  of 
this  village  1  can  rec  vll  mv  oah  father  p.  intins  out  to  m^  the 
trees  he  planted  about  the  v-»''k  it  the  Vxn  of  Ann  .\rb<:ir  Street 
when    he    was    president     if    thf    viMiitte    corporatii-;n 

We  cannot  help  but  reverf  th^  munp."^  o:  a'.l  the  men  who  did 
their  share  for  the  i^oxi  n(  t,h:*>  ( > ur.'nunltv  but  outstandi:;g 
!unon>j  them  all  is  the  n^imr  of  Il<ns<f:>.-  P  C"-)f>'lanrt  Ttiroueh  * 
lon^  life  he  went  quietlv  about  h'<  ts-k  of  k.p«'!->lnt'  'ho  public 
.schools  of  I>extcr  up  to  the  hicht-sit  (VKv^iblc  sUr.darcl  Thi-  cn- 
t;re  bui'dm^  .-  .1  nionunu'nt  .•  1..-  ■  :!;t.^  As  a  :.  ,.  I  saw  h.m 
dally  inspectn^.g  the  erectr  n  -f  th-'  original  biiilrtme  the  re- 
sponslhilitv  of  which  he  assumed  f  T  the  bo.irrt  of  pdncRtinn 

To  the  younK  men  and  women  of  the  eraduatlne  class  of  1938 
I  ofTer  mv  c.  nt^ratul-it^jii.-  I  <'.v  ih:-  : ..'  .i.  :ie  because  you  are 
joining  the  rank.-?  of  the  alumni  but  o^p<-H-ia:lv  on  the  attainment 
(if  yo\ir  ambitions  at  a  time  when  this  bie!:  school  ha.^  bet'n 
reatorvd  to  the  accredited  list  of  t.be  universl'v  where  it  rlKhtfuUy 
belongs 

In  addr'-sslnj  vou  tonight  I  an  rp:n;nr!pd  of  havl-i2  often  won- 
dered wbv  there  slionld  be  a  conimem  .-ment  iw!dres?i  This  is 
your  muht,  iind  %n  honor  and  afontU:n  are  centered  on  you. 
The  only  explanation  I  nave  for  it  is  that  wp  who  are  ready  to 
welcome  y'-u  to  the  alumni  irra-p  this  npimitunlM-  nf  taking  one 
final   thrust  at  you  while  yo'i  cannot   talk   bick   at  u.s 

1  have  been  disturbed  in  the  last  few  vears  by  the  apparent 
mental  state  of  the  voun.:  p-oplc  wh  >  .ire  belntr  t'raduiited  from 
our  educational  Institutions  There  .s^em-^  to  be  a  feollne  of 
unreot  ar.d  dissatisfaction,  the  feeUne  that  a  erave  injustice  Is 
belnk?  donr  by  thru.st.n^-  thr:u  into  ;i  w  'rid  where  there  aDl>eRrs 
to  be  no  place  for  them  surh  as  they  lon2  anticipated  or  at  least 
a  place  that  is  not  gom.;  t  >  be  as  comiinahie  as  the  one  they 
are  leaving  In  fact,  there  >eern.s  to  have  been  an  entire  change 
In  their  phil.>scphv  of  ii:e  a  rn.^i:/.  '•■  ::.  t.ha-  vvh;c-:i  w;i,s  handed 
to  us  by  our  forefather?  I  am  a-  well  nwa:  e  as  the  most  vocif- 
erou.-i  p^ou•^tanl  for  maheiiiible  rn;l.ts  th.t  the  pa.-^*  few  years 
have  been  trying  one.s.  and  that  many  of  the  iiolld  citizens  of  this 
^reat  land  have  bet'n  and  are  gravely  apprehensive  &s  to  the 
future 

In  this  connection  and  with  thi.*;  mental  attitude  In  mind  let 
me  carry  y'  u  back  m  meniory  to  those  noble  pioneers  your 
ancestors,  whi  developt'<.i  ihit,  county,  hewing  It  out  of  the  forest. 
When  we  talk  of  hardships  and  'he  pnbabi'  Irxv;  of  r^iOse  luxuries 
to  which  we  have  b«Tonie  -so  atta*  hed.  ■wt'  sliould  stop  and  punder 
lb  what  tho>e  ancestors  if  ours  ei.aurerj  Ra.Finc  th.>ir  food  from 
the  iaiid  which  they  cleared  it  the  forest  inakinK  the  cloth  for 
their  cioihmg  from  tne  w'X>i  produced  on  the  backs  of  their 
sheep  and  11.  n^any  ra.>es  more  or  less  ;n  fear  of  Indians,  they  did 
not  compKiiii  that  they  were  '  underprr.  iie«ed ';  neither  did  they 
seek  some»jne  lo  blame  i.>r  '.heir  havm?  '><i  plow,  sew.  weave,  and 
spin,  or  attribute  their  necessity  if  having  to  work  to  somc<,)ne 
who  had  more  worldiv  posses>ions  "han  "hey  had.  or  try  to  blame 
the  Government  f,ir  ai:  the  upf-ets  of  nature  m  weather,  et  cetera. 
They  devjted  'heir  effor's  t-  inalienable  duties  rather  than  pro- 
testing at  being  depriv>-d  of  main  nable  ripnus  You.  each  and 
every  one  has  a  background  wh.ith  s-huuld  be  a  source  of  pride 
and  gratitude  Tour  prede*  es.sor>  liave  left  a  re< urd  of  ability  to 
cope  with  adversity  The  wa>  they  dealt  with  their  far  greater 
problems  should  be  an  ir..spirHt;  .;n  to  ever>  one  of  you  to  go 
forward  with  a  detcriuinatiun  to  Micteed  and  to  conquer  each 
problem  as  it  arLses 

I  am  grateful  that  i*  wa>  n.y  vivwAe^e  to  know  and  live  with 
those  plcnetr  grandparer-.'-jj  if  mm'',  wh.;  settled  Ui  Wetwter  town- 
ship while  Michigan  waa  still  a  Territory  The  st<,ries  they  told 
me  of  their  life  in  thast  days  have  t>et;n  an  ever-present  mepira- 
tion  to  me  I  once  said  tu  ni>  (irand.mci'^lit  r  That  life  must  have 
been  a  very  hard  one  '  A  pained  look  canu  tiver  her  face  as  she 
said,  "You  are  mistaken  my  bi;,y  Far  fr^m  it.  it  wa.s  a  wonderful 
life  ■'  If  those  remarkable  peviple  all  who  came  ui  those  pioneer 
days,  could  overcome  tht  trials  and  strugi;les  of  pioneer  life, 
al'ways  with  an  undaiintable  spirit  liial  niadt-  it  posaible  to  look 
back  on  It  as  a  wonderful  experience,  why  should  you  and  I  falter 
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or  hesitate  In  going  forward  with  the  tasks  we  have?  It  Is  oiir 
?ob  to  continue  their  efforts  to  make  this  the  greatest  land  In  all 
the  worTd,  a  land  where  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  religious 
worship  form  the  tripod  on  which  our  ancestors  buUt  the  Nation. 

^iSTw  day^agrrrYad^'  prophecy  as  to  Hitler  Hendrlk  Van 
I^n  said  Hitler  would  be  out  of  the  world  picture  within  the 
S  iT  months  He  bases  his  prophecy  on  the  fact  that  Hitler 
S"s  not  know  history,  going  into  considerable  detallof  facts 
fiTthe  history  of  continental  Europe  and  England,  a  period  cover- 

^^!^";";rip'h"e^v."lnTrimpUcatlons  and  application  to  the  rest 
of  us  had  a  particular  appeal  to  me.  I  have  long  felt  that  f 
we  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  who  settled  this 
bounty  and  State,  of  the  trials  and  problems  they  encountered 
an^olercame.  of  the  hardships  they  endured,  we  would  be  much 
^tter   equipped    to   face    the   problems   each   of   us   must   face    In 

"""-^ough^'any  flight  of  imagination  can  you  picture  those 
pl^r"  Who  started  out  from  Massachusetts.  150  yjars  ago.  w  h 
covered  wagons  and  oxen,  to  make  that  trip  to  Marietta.  Ohic^ 
havuiV  any  more  fear  in  their  heart*  than  did  the  men  who 
?eTebrlt^  th?  anniversary  by  repeating  ^^«  ^^^-'P  ,^^^«  r^-,,^^ 
can  vou  lm£.gine  those  pioneers  who  came  out  here,  from  a  trad- 
^ne  p^st  whire  Detroit  now  is,  with  oxen  hauling  their  worldly 
KC^Kirand  supplies,  after  crossing  Lake  Erie  in  a  saUlng  vessel 
fSlnK  forward  with  dread  and  fear  of  the  outcome  of  their 
vTntm-e'  Far  from  that.  I  can  only  picture  their  approaching 
SeT^k  with  enthusiasm  and  happiness.  ^00)^^1^!%^'''^}^ 
buUdlnK  homes  where  their  children  and  grandchildren  could 
Save    Hves    made    full    with    all    the    blessings    of    true    American 

'TtTsa'ftha?h7story  repeats  Itself,  as  Is  hinted  In  Vanlxx^n's 
nrophecT  and  I  believe  It  1^  true.  The  details  i"  „the  history  of 
fhe  tim'es  prior  to,  during,  and  following  the  Clvl  War  should 
convince  anv  sound  thinker  that  if  our  ancestors  out  of  the 
^aos  result mg  from  that  horrible  and  bitter  conflict,  could  bring 
tLwohderVu? development  they  did,  our  present-day  task  is  not 
an  impossible  one  A  review  of  the  letters  and  speeches  o  t^e 
immortal    Lincoln    wUl    readily    convince    one    that    our    fears    arc 

Ho  way  Smparable  with  the  burden  of  well-fotindec^  anx  ety 
carried  by  that  great  man  through  the  years  of  his  public  llfe^ 
A  rev-rew  of  the  history  of  that  period  should  prove  to  yo^  that 
ff  Lincoln  and  his  people  could  build  as  they  eidai.d  preserve 
this  precious  birthright  of  hberty,  you  can  go  forward  with  a 
spirit  that  will  bring  success  to  you  and  your  country. 

Vvelop  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  your  own  pow-er  and  abl^g 
to  cone  with  the  problems  that  life  may  bring  to  you.  Wipe  lesJ 
^ut  f'Tom  ?our  h^earts,  because  fear  Is  the  f  e^^f-\  °^,  ^^^'^^ 
handicaos  In  my  profession  of  medicine  we  realize  that  lear  is 
?he  bLls    the  real^rigin.  of  a  large  measure  of  the  problems  with 

which  we  contend.  *,^„   i^viat  T  have 

I  do  not  want  you  to  gather  the  Impression  from  what  I  have 
said  that  I  would  advocate  a  return  to  the  covered-wagon  da>» 
Sr  from  It  itruly  believe  that  as  great  opportumty  is  open  to 
you  tCSly  as  was  open  to  the  graduates  of  1893.  my  class.  In- 
deed op^rtunitles  were  fewer  then  than  today.  R^f^^.""|J^°^^j 
for  servi^s  rendered  was  very  much  less  and  the  sUver  dollar  of 

^^Blt'^tl^Tach^^iy^g^l  Of  success  you  will  have  to  work  hard^ 
as  did  those  pioneer  ancestors  of  ours,  and  not  look  to  a  paternai- 
l^lc  govemm'^nt  to  carry  your  burdens  and  ^°1;;-  y°"„;  Pr°^^^°\^^ 
I  am  for  the  highest  possible  standard  of  the  abundant  life.  If  It 
LTorimensurate  with  right  living  and  wlllingne^  to  work^a 
wUlmeness  to  return  a  full  measure  of  service  for  every  measure 
of  rer^Sn^ratlon.     You  are  entitled  to  no  more  than  the  fruits  of 

'°rb^ne''ve''?hlt  every  young  man  and  woman  ^^  this  class  can 
look  forward  to  Just  as  great  a  measure  of  success  " J^av^any  of 
th.ise  who  have  gone  out  from  here  before  them.  They  can  do 
this  if  thev  approach  their  tasks  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  m 
thLlr  own  abimv.  reinforced  by  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  pioneer  ancestors,  and  with  a  like  determination  to  reach 
the  goal  without  regard  to  the  hard  work  it  may  entail 

Hoping  and  looking  for  someone  to  help  bear  your  burden  will 
never  lilhten  it.  nor  lessen  the  problems  you  yourselves  have  to 
f^e  and  Slve.  TO  lean  on  others  in  public  or  Private  life  wUl 
o^v  delay  and  in  most  instances  reduce  the  degree  of  the 
re^'Ld    which    should   be    yours    and    to    which    you    are    looking 

'°In*c?osin-,   I   want  to  give  you  a  short  poem  by  an  unknown 
author      It  clearly  sums  up  what  I  hive  desired  to  aay  to  you. 

"The  tree  that  never  had  to  fight 
For  sun  and  .sky  and  air  and  light. 
That  stood  out  in  the  open  plain 
And  always  got  its  .share  of  rain, 
Never  became  a  forest  king, 
But  lived  and  died  a  scrubby  thing. 

"The  man  who  never  had  to  toll 
With  problems  which  were  hard  to  foil. 
Who  never  had  to  win  his  share 
Of  sun  and  sky  and  light  and  air. 
Never  became  a  manly  man. 
But  lived  and  died  as  he  begaa. 


"Good  timber  does  not  grow  'n  ease: 
The  stronger   wind,   the  stronger   trees: 
The  farther  sky,  the  greater  length; 
The  more  the  storms,  the  more  the  strength; 
By  sun  and  cold,  by  rain  and  snows, 
In  tree  or  man,  go<>d  timber  grows. 

"Where  thickest  stands  the  forest  growth 
We  find  the  patriarchs  of  both. 
And  they  hold  converse  with  the  stars, 
WTiose  broken  branches  show  the  scars 
Of  many  winds  and  much  of  strife — 
This  is  the  common  law  of  life." 


Mr.  Justice  Black 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    MONTGOMERY    (ALA.)     ADVERTISER. 

MAY    17,    1938 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  published  in  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  on  May  17.  1938.  relating  to  Mr,  Justice  Black. 

The  editor  of  the  Advertiser  Is  Judge  Grover  Hall,  Sev- 
eral years  ago  when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  claimed  a  member- 
ship of  several  million,  and  when  that  organization  con- 
trolled the  selection  of  officials  in  a  number  of  States.  Judge 
Hall  published  several  editorials  denouncing  the  objectives 
and  practices  of  that  organization.  The  Pulitzer  pnze  for 
the  best  editorial  of  the  year  was  awarded  to  Judge  Hall, 
based  upon  one  of  his  editorials  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
In  view  of  the  campaign  against  Justice  Black,  which  has 
continued  from  his  appointment,  the  editorial  by  Judge 
Hall  is  highly  important.  ^  .     k« 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  May  17,  1938] 

HUGO  LATAYFTTT  BLACK 

The  irreconcilable  antagonists  of  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  are 
persisting  in  their  aimless  and  nasty  vendetu,  ^J^^t./fl^'?.!^^ 
confesses  that  It  shares  the  resentment  expressed  by  the  Annlston 
Star  at  these  attacks  upon  Mr    Black 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  a  noted  Washington  correspondent 
was  particularly  harsh  In  his  criticisms  of  the  Alatemlan.  saying 
that  Blacks  colleagues  on  the  Court  were  embarrassed  and  shocked 
at  his  la^k  of  legal  preparation  Without  In  the  least  qucs- 
Uoniig  t^e  good  faith  of  this  dlstlnguLshed  correspondent  we 
nevertheless  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  more  of  boloney  than 
nure  eold  In  the  package  handed  him  by  one  or  more  members 
of^he  supreme  Court  which  he   Is  proudly  exhibiting  as  a  rare 

^"lit  us  in  our  partisan  zeal  and  dislikes  not  lose  our  perspective; 
above  all  let  us  not  forget  the  thing  called  human  nature,  even 
n^en  contempUting  the^iaJesty  "and  glory  of  the  Umted  Stat^ 
Supreme  Court.  ,    __    _,, 

The  Advertiser  does  not  doubt  that  one  or  more  members  of 
the  court  have  privately  shaken  their  heads  and  deplored  the  lack 
of  p?ofcSionir  preparation  uf  Hugo  Black,  We  do  not  doubt^that 
one^  ?r  more  r^embcrs  of  that  Court  thoroughly  dislike  Hugo 
S^y  could  not  see  any  good  in  him  if  all  other  humaij  beings 
regarded  him  as  the  greatest  lawgiver  since  Moses  Nor  do  we 
doubt  that  even  in  a  larger  number  cf  Justices  there  Is  a  sub- 
conscious disposition  to  haze  the  young  ^P^tartU)  the  end  that 
he  may  understand  his  place  In  the  presence  of  his  betters  Out- 
side of  the  Court  there  is  a  disposition  in  many  people  to  smear 

The  fact  is  that  as  a  United  States  Senator  Black  was  a  sharp 
and  bold  crttlc  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Members  of 
the  cSurt  naturally  did  not  relish  his  free-lance  commenU  upon 
some  of  Its  performances,  and  when  the  President  appointed  him 
tS  the  bench  we  do  not  doubt   that   most   of   them   were   deeply 

'^^^^'^fck  is  committed  to  certain  social  and  economic   theories 
whSh  are  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Court;  If  ho 
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•  B.  i   K  «  ^»rk  of  iirhol*rship  m 
wTUianon   wilh   a   now   tl«pu«l 

:•'    :."!   ihr  R*publK-«n  Party   1 
;;--,f..,    Fiu-iy-    that   la  the   ins 
•a!,,:'.     Blrtf  Ic    th;nlts    ab.::.ut     sfx: 
-•      f  th''  paint  m  lh>-   necfcs 

•  t      ^.app<'n5    that    the    Advrrtl 
!  f  doctrtnalrr   In  his  soctal 

-.     .!  *-s    rot    atr^re   wnh    him   about 
,     '■..;,i!«-r.^     that     the     Advertiser 
BlarK    up-  li    the    two   occasions 
r.    ALibama    and    It  ao   h*pp«n»  Uial 
.u~  A  r  >»•  '  !   K'J  K:uxi-«m  in  ail  it*  f 
Aflvfr-isrr    fought    the    Klan    when 
rul«Mi   •!:!•   R-puhlican   Party   in  the 
B';l    '-'-f    Adv'Ttiser    «nTne'.imes    know 
f>.,rt    r»'    -Ik;!!'       The   Advertiser   kno»-s 
the      Bl.i>k    fxpi^se  '     which    le<l    to    the 
to    ii    P;'M>tr!ri'!.     r«-prrUT      ■ra.-i    raised 
ftu!Ted    ahirts     however    honeaUy    mi 
r,<iv    have    be«n    at    the    appolntnienl 
radUMl  l-    the  ;Supr>-n-.f  C'luri 

Pa'.i;    Y     Ar.di,  r«*.!U.    Washington 
Star-Times     rarmerly    of    the    Pc»'-Dl«p« 
cminpn't.    ]uurua.ists    of    ius    day       He 
nev-rth««lf^    he    recently    jeered    the   ror^ 
reporter-     pri/e     t.      Sprik-le      of     PutJ>h 
appiimtmeiit    t.>    the    Court,    came    into 
bv   ni.vtns  vatisfartory   t.  >   hlaiM-lt   and   h 
(Videncr    th.»;    Hu>;u    BuicK    once    w.us   h 
Klan 

Wntln*   m    the   Nation    Mr    Andersor 
the    PuUtwr    prize    for    rcport..)riai    en- 
Hen -isMvaiuan     in     1938    for     a    8;ory 
Monigomerv   Advert  aer   in    192fl 

It   Ls   true  that    in   l»-2«  and    19T:  the 
Blaok    M  a    Klansman     it   is  'rue   that 
won   tht-'   gtvfrr.or&iup  of  Aiabama   he 
Klaa'^nar.      r     is    true    Xhn'     In     19t?3 
Kltbv  ran  apalnut  Blark  f'  r  the  Senate 
evidence   to   pr  )v«    that    BlacJs    had   on 

It    '.'-    tr'.i:'    th*t    f.'^r    12    Vf-ars    It    h;Ui 
y.no»!edve   in   Alabama   that   m  his  day' 
BUck  wvt  caMi.tii?  afflllated  with  the  K 
The  Advertiser  therefore  aaaume«  that 
for    t!..'    Su^retnc    C'  urt     franklin    De 
reajw  n    'o   N'Meve   thit   B'.arX   had  once 

The    Advertvaer    beli'^ves    that    Mr 
the    fact 

The  Advertiser  believe*  that  the  S» 
which  c(nflri:»ed  Hiuci  Buick  s  appoin 
to  ciTilUir.  t;.,-i:  he  :.atl  <  iii  :■  been  .i  Kl 
If  r  did  not  know  it  the  Senate  wa 
wh.i  h.id  ai'.v  interest  in  tl'.e  subject 
year  5 

Katurallv  at  the  time  of  hl«  appoint 
the  Pre«id.>nt  of  hia  former  aflHiation. 
hia   tenatoriai   colleagues    that    he   had 
Kian*nnir:     na rurally    ne    did    not   rem! 
the  Icxlrfe*.  he  luid  )oine<l  as  a  young   . 
man     he     probably    felt     a     dt-Iicacv     In 
•ubfect    to    Republican    editors    becaiu< 
bawling    lioqaently    for    ven.il    stufled 
life    depended     upc^n    the    »ill     of     so 
scoundrel    this  »iih  the  full  knowledge 
What    we    Are    UMug    to    ftet    to    ls   o 
m^de  .1   i:.^utke  when  he   Joined  the   I 
a    tr;p:r.tw T    hi.t    a    few    r^'-nths    ;ind    n 
paycholoicically  a  true  Klansnian.   that 
eye    t  >    f\e    with    hiin    In    the    matter 
ph.lo6t'phv    a  ph.U'S'L-^phy  which  attain'^ 
h'nt  f  ■:-.."  .*rtor  hN  el»x-t;:^n   to  the 
B..ii-^    ij>    -t;:    au'hTf.c    hMnuiritan.in 
hii;h'T  ec,u:ppfd    'h'-'   •einperamentalb. 
ambitictis    »nd  re-si  lutt*    thdt  he   is  a 
Cher  !;*erature  and  w  .'.1  remain  siich 
lavs  h.m   low     and  finally  that  most, 
encmie*    ojr  hiimbtif^s 

Oil  If  Hugo  had  but  been  a  Liberty 
de5iro5-fd  aa  he  a-as  hy  the  Republlca 
not  have  ba'ted  an  ev'^  when  Hugo  *  a 
Crurt  If  Hm^o  "•ere  but  another  Pit 
nrild>i  Dr  Sprigle  of  Pltt;-bur'ch  roul 
Buck  '  pi\  hi.*  expen5«'s  lo  Aiabama 
Wontg.?"vrT  .^dvrn.i«er  had  prtnted  a 

Pinally      1      the   Advertiser   knows 
c:ty    irdmance*  And  the  law  authorizl 
but    th-    Advfrtis^T    believes    It    kQow^ 
Intel: ikieroe    and   «.)   It   declares  that    1 
more  uittiiigt-nt  tti-iu  any  detractor  ■* 


law.  It  isn't  hi.'?  f   r:n  r 
t  order  -«  kxtp'   order 
1928  and  deeply  d.v  ded 
of    the   vendettA. 

y    and    economics    that 
rtght-thlnklng  patriots 
thinks    HuK'.->    Bla-  k    l* 
econcmlc   phil  suphy. 
a   number    rf    questions 
not     a     supporter     of 
he   ran    for    th--    St-n- 
the    Adverti-ser  **    reput^- 
ii^T^  IS  -safely  •>st.ibiisii!'d — 
11    ruled     Alaban.il     .and. 
ation  1 

.1    fraud    and    a    >t';.'rfd 

4hai   the   storm   rais« '!    by 

ward   nf   a  Pul:tzer   pri/-^ 

jrimanlv    bv    frauds    .iitd 

many    other    c;t ..<:  s 

i»f    the    Alabanm    p<.!:i:c.il 


piiation 

Ht 

o: 
and 


wtirn 


ndent  of  the  St  Lruis 
uih.  la  one  cf  the  most 
a  Pulitzt-r  pri/e  winner, 
mlttee  th.-'-t  awvirdert  the 
iiTk-h  who  after  Bl.ick  s 
Aiatxima  and  at-quired-- 
s  publisher  -documenVLrr 
member    of    the    Ku    KImx 


p  ast' 


S«-in 


a  storm   over   the    BIlicIc 


.■Wkrcastlcallv  remarlcs  thitt 
LW  was  awarded  tt;  tl.f 
at     was     printed     ir;     t:.c 


nn    -he    Si'ireme   Ber   h     f:-r.    '•    'le'     his   technical    knowledpe   of 

the-^mavT-t^.^..u.:.-     r.     L  :. nt.      ^^  ^''^^^   ^^^J   ^^^^^^^ 

end  of  h:s  carecT  hist,, nans  will  give  him  i  V.iirh  rating  it  knows 
that  he  i-s  hau.-d  bv  .stuiled  shirU  on  the  ..:.  !.  .nd  bv  sr.fsofkers 
.  "  -he  bench  as  well  as  bv  many  blameless,  honest  cttiz-  ns  w.io 
have 'not  vet  had  opportunity  to  test  hLs  mettle  F-.nallv  '2.  tho 
Advertiser  rails  attention  to  an  article  by  the  New  \  ork  Daily 
News  *hirh  ,»ppe;irs  p.sewhere  on  this  page  todav  The  Daily  News 
has  the  l.trsrest  -irculation  of  any  newsp-vi-er  ir.  the  United  States, 
if  not  m  the  wiTld  .    ^     ,     ., 

Pit  a-       i      .»•■'■  quo'e  with  approval  the  comTient.';  of  the  inriie- 
nant  Annist.  n  Star,  a  newspaper  which  In  !y3-'  ardently  supported 
r\  ama.s    E     Kilby    for    the    United    State^^    Senate    again.st    Hueo 
Lafivetie  Black      &.vs  Col    Harrv  M    Avers,  In    a  le.idme  edltonai 
printed    last    Sundav      'The    AnnL-^ton    S-ar   does    not    miitend    that 
Hugo   Black    IS    the    ablest    number    of    the   Supreme    Court    of    the 
Urited  States    but    we  do  belit-ve  tha-    he   i*-  bt-ter  equipped  men- 
Mllv    .Hid    bv    <  xp«-r;e::,-e    than    were    Justice-    .--■;! herland    and    Mc- 
Reynokls     for    instar.ce     when    they    were    app<:ii!;ted      And    it     ;s 
recalled    that    even    John    Marshall    was    not    consider. -d    a    learned 
lawyer  when  he  i:iec  ime  Chi.f  Justice      Neither  shculd  Alabamian.s 
becor-e   alarme'l   over   the    -.  i.'ni  .ed   attacks  that   are   beln^;   made 
upr-"him     for    Jc^h:;    Jav     th-    t.rst    Chief    Justice     was    similarly 
rtctack->t!    and  few  aptvr -itir.eT  :-  -^    'he  Court  since  then  have  met 
w'th    u:..inim.  UP    appr   vai      Ki<cr    B     Taney    was    reearded    a.s    a 
rubber  sta.mp  for  Jacks<.in;  Lincoln  Is  supposesd  to  have  app<  mted 
Chase   to  eet  him  ,>ut  of  the   way   as  a  rival   for  the  Presidency; 
Bmndeis    was    opp.ised    as    radical    and    Huehes    a.'^    a    cnrporanon 
lawver      Bu-    subsequent   events   have   vindicated   most   rf    the    ap- 
pcantn;en»>i  t.    the  bench,  and  we  believe  that  history  will  vindicate 
Mr    Ju.stue    Black:    for   he   Is  studious,    industrious,    intellectually 
■     -e-'     >.:  '[  :r:  rally  courageous  and  will  grow  In  stj^ture  with  the 
t%«ssin«  nf   'he   vears      At   any  rate,   this  paper   believes  that    it    is 
bu*   fair  t.    eive  h.m  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  not  to  condemn 
h.m    before   he   ha.^   had   a   fair  chance  to  pet    acquainted   with   his 
new  and   very   exacting   responsibilities." 
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I  Dent  Black  did  not  remind 

turaily  he  did  uoi  reiruiiU 

once    taken    the   oath   of   a 

the    Republican    pre^   of 

itlciAn   -being  a  seru«iiive 

bringing    up    the    paiP.ftil 

for   years    they    had    been 

ihirLs    whose    very    political 
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of  these  Republican  editv^rs 
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Printinc:  nf  News  in  News  Columns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA  » 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Jurw  13     U'gUlatii>:  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7).  1938 


EDITORIALS   FROM  THE   NEW    YORK  POST 


Leaguer'     Even    Al  Smith. 

-kept   Klan   in    1928    would 

appointed  to  the  Supremo 

■J-ce   Butler   and   Jim  McR^sy- 

never   have    induced    Paul 

,o  cc>nfirm  stones  which  the 

decade  before 

law    beyond   the    range    of 

i^g  the  sales  tax  In  Alabama. 

soroethlng    about    humia,n 

knows  that  Hugo  Blacfc  Is 

ho  m&y  sit  as  his  coUeagtie 


Mr  XTTNTON  Mr  President,  a  great  deal  ha^  been  said 
recently  about  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers  toward  news 
m  the  ri':'ws  columns  of  the  press.  The  newspapers  have 
been  takms  cienizance  of  this  matter,  a.s  is  rvidenred  by  a 
number  nf  .?d:*oriais  which  have  recently  appeared,  I  ask 
ur.aniniou.s  cciiot'ii:  to  have  some  of  the  editorials  print^-d  m 
ihi    Record 

There  bemt;  no  objocticn.  the  editonaLs  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  *he  Record,  as  followsi 

IFrcm   the    New    York    Post.   Tuesdav     March    22     1938] 

THF    fACTS    OF    LIFE    FOR    NEWSPAPER    Rr,ADfnS 

W"   have   n  -cived  the  following  letter  Xroni  a  rcatier,  which  we 
hapten   to  aiw-wer 
To  THF.  Edit'^r  or  New   Y o.tK.  Post 

Sir  !•  ;s  the  theory  cf  American  Joumli^m  *hat  news  is  ^ep- 
a^.l^■  from  <  piii.cn.  In  the  news  columns  the  editor  of  "he  new=- 
pa;>er  pv.bli-hrs  the  new=;  and  the  facts;  in  the  editorial  column.^ 
he  t  xpre>«jes  h:>  ••  •  ws  and  opinions  on  the  new-  prctalem.s,  and 
the    iS5;;f~5    of    t;  e    c!  iv 

It  i«  mv  :inort -.-I-  II  'hat  the  New  York  Po«t  accepts  this  posl- 
tli  :-.  b'.i  I  'vi-.i:  i;  1  :•  >•.  It  very  much  If  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  conhmi   this  i:np-' x-.- <n. 

To  be  mere  specirc  I  am  Interested  to  know  if  the  Nrw  Y^^rk 
Pk  t  p  rn-;.t>  Its  editorial  policy  to  affect  its  iu%».s  polu  y  if  It 
alloWb  ea.ior.al  sentiments  and  opUUons  to  influeiue  the  rew-  and 
the  presentation  of  news  in  the  news  columns,  or  AiaU.er  the  two 
p-jhcies  are  kept  separate. 
Y'ours  very  sincerely. 

E    K    Mer.at. 
Adi'anced   School  of  Education.  Colurnb'.c.   Univt'r^-.ty. 


LtLX?  E    K    MfR'T: 

We  re  .--i-rr.-.  cl  at  you      We  don't  know  who  has  been  handing 

you  thij  hi. If  ,iOvut  "the  theory   .'f  Ameri -an  Journalism  that  news 
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1-  separate  from  opinion.-  but  weU  bet  It  wasnt  a  working  news- 
pnptrman      Not   a  i:ood  one.  anyway 

Come  off  It  The  the^rv-  thftt  the  news  columns  of  a  paper  are 
Eoklv  re<;erved  for  the  facts  and  the  editorial  columns  held  sacred 
for  opinion  i-^  one  of  the  hoariest  pieces  of  bunk  ever  p>eddled  to  a 
Class  m  Journalism  It  not  only  vsnt  true  but  it  couldn  t  pcs- 
slblv  ever  be  true,  on  any  paper—and  well  tell  you  why 

Ycu  see  E  K  Merat.  men,  not  machines  report  news  stories, 
and  men  not  machines,  edit  and  make  newspapers  Since  no  ma- 
chine has  ever  teen  invented  into  which  ycu  feed  the  day  s  iiews 
and  have  a  front  page  come  out.  men  have  to  do  it  They  have 
to  decide  how  to  write  and  where  to  put  each  story,  what  story 
to  use  nn  eiitht-'-olumn  line  on  and  what  story  to  bury  on  page 
27    with  two  sticks  ,     ,  , 

That    means    editors    have    to    use    their    Judgment       Judgm-nt. 

dear  E    K    Merat.   is   opinion  ,„     ^t 

A  certain  proposed  constitutional  amendment  comes  up  at 
Albanv  The  P'C«:  headlines  Child  Labor  Amendment  Is  I  p  for 
Vote  The  "Herald  Tribune  hcadhnes:  Youth-Control  Amendment 
l3  Up  for  Vote      Both  papers  are  reporting  the  news.     Or  are  they. 

dear  E    K    Merat?  ^  .        ^w 

A  Dem.<-)crat!c  convention  meets  The  delegates  storm  at  each 
other  for  3  hours  then  pass  a  harmony  resolution  A  Republican 
paper  hePdlmes  Demc/rata  Rage  for  3  Hours  in  Wild  Session 
A  Demcx-ratic  paoer  headlines:  I>^mocrats  Make  Peace;  Harmony 
Vote  Passes  Both  papers  lire  honestly  reporting  the  facts  as  they 
see  them,  but,  E  K  Merat,  Republican  eyes  arc  ^^o^  .democratic 
eyes      We    wouldn't    even    have    them    the    samt,  v.  n.u 

happens  to  vour  theory"*  wi,..^ 

The  Po^t  'proposes  a  bill  to  compel  physicians  to  give  blood 
te«ts  to  pros^ctive  mothers  The  day  the  bill  is  introduced  we 
have  a  headline  at  the  top  of  page  1  telling  about  it  Our  con- 
temporaries have   five  lines  on  page  20.     Both  are  reporting     the 

^"^ We  don't  blame  the  other  papers  If  the  World-Telegram  was 
to  invent  a  bill  for  ending  bunions.  .»-e'd  report  it.  aU  right^ 
but  we  probablv  wouldn't  eive  it  top  position  on  pace  1  Maybe 
thafs  terrible    but  what  can  you  do  with  human  beings'' 

Were  not  talking  about  deliberate  distortion  mind  you. 
That's  something  els^v  and  American  papers  have  been  cleaning 
them^lves  of  it  for  many  years.  They're  more  honest  rieht  now 
than  they've  ever  been  Such  stuff  as  the  Journal  s  constant  ref- 
erence t6  the  Spanish  "reds"  when  they  mean  the  Government 
forces  IS  becoming  rare  We're  talking  about  the  honest  Judg- 
ment that  an  editor  has  to  make  to  get  up  an  edition 

There  are  also  numerous  borderline  cases  where  editorializa- 
tlcn  goes  on  under  the  guise  of  smug  "fact  "  If  Senator  Gloober 
in'r.-<1uces  a  bill  to  tax  shoelaces  and  a  newspaper  happens  to  be 
frVendlv  with  the  shoelace  people,  it  can.  strictly  as  ■;t>ackgTOund^ 
»Titc  a  news  storv  about  Senator  Gloober  and  his  odd  hobby  of 
standing  on  his  head  while  reciting  Casey  J°"«f^„,^^f„^,f  ^Vs 
help  poor  Glocber^-vet  there  isn't  a  word  of  untruth  in  it  is 
this  editoriali-ms?   or'  is  it   strict   news  presentation'' 

The  T^mes  is  a  great  paper.  We  think  th(?  Times  could  make 
anv  issue  falrlv  important  by  putting  it  under  a  four-column 
head  en  page  1  often  enough.  The  Times,  a  newspaper  of  rec- 
ord, tries  not  to  editorialize.  But  it  doesn't  pick  its  headlines 
out  of  a  paper  bag,  either 

The  President  called  a  special  session  of  Congress  for  last 
November  15  The  purpose:  to  pass  a  wage  and  hour  bUl  and 
a  crop-control  bill  But,  on  November  9.  the  Times,  ^n  a  top 
storv  oage  1  brought  m  the  need  for  revising  the  capital-ga.ns 
tax  ■  On  November  10.  top  story,  page  1.  on  general  conditions. 
aea'n  the  same  capital-gams  tax  was  mentioned  as  likely  to  be 
revi'sed  "  On  November  11.  top  story,  page  1.  the  srime  ta.x  wa.s 
attacked  in  an  account  of  an  economists'  dinner^  On  ^^l^^^^ 
12  ten  st^rv  page  1.  Senator  Harrison  attacked  this  tax.  On 
November  13  top  story,  page  1.  Representative  O  Connor  attacked 
this  tax  On  November  14  top  story,  page  la  dope  story  — 
It  was  "said  that  there  existed  a  strong  sentiment  among  arriving 
Me-rbers  .-^t   Concress"  for  this  kind  of  tax  revision, 

6''  Ncv-mber  15  top  story,  page  1.  the  Times  headlined  Con- 
gress Convener  Todav  With  Its  Course  Uncertiim  Revolt  on  Taxes 
Possible      Then  foUowed  much  matter  about  revision  of  these  same 

"^Thf  capital-gams  tax  was  pictured  as  a  burning  Issue  Yet  It 
afects  not  5  percent  of  the  population:  the  other  95  percent 
couldn't  f-ven  define  it  One  might  have  thought  from  the  Times 
that  or  everv  street  corner  citizens  were  discussing  this  tax.  We 
a'ssure  you  they  weren't      Yet  capital  gams  became  an  issue  of  the 

All  factual,  of  course.  Was  there  any  editorializing  involved. 
E    K    Merat  ■* 

We  t^-rk  It's  good  for  newspaper  readers  to  know  the  fact..s  of 
1-fe  "  ■We  dn  the'"  best  we  can  to  print  both  sides  of  everything. 
But  we  re  only  human      So.  thank  God,  are  our  competitors 

Yours  sincerely,  „  ,„ 

'  Thf  New  York  Post. 


ADD   FACTS    OF    LIFE^NTWS    tTNTTT    TO    PRINT 

The  '^unreme   Court    m.ust   be  a  trial   to   the  editors  of   the  New 
York    Tunes.     Far    more    vaiiux.Uy    than    Justices    Butler    ana    Uc- 


Revnolds.    last    of   the   die-hards,    the    editors   of   the  Times    have 
foiight   to   keep   the  Court    in   the   ant i -New   DeiU   column 

V^-hen  the  Court  reversed  a  ruling  by  the  Se<Tetary  oi  Agricul- 
ture m  an  obscure  stockvards  case  bc^-un  8  yeur-  ago  under 
Herbert  Hoover  banner  headlines  on  page  1  of  the  Times  several 
davs  in  a  row  builr  up  the  impression  that  the  deci.sion  was  some- 
how a  rebuke  to  the   National    Lab.ir  Relations   B<->aid 

When  Chief  Justice  Hu>;he.s  made  a  thoughtful  and  well- 
considered  address  before  the  American  Law  Institute,  that  would 
ordmarilv  have  attracted  little  attention,  the  Times  got  out  the 
headlines  It  uses  for  10-alarm  fires  to  make  the  a.Tair  ap{K-ar  a 
warning  from  Chief  Justice  to  New  Deal 

But  on  Mondav  when  New  Deal  aeen'ies  and  principles  won  a 
series  of  victories  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  edit-ors  of  the 
Times  bent  their  most  ingenious  efforts  to  krepiiin  the  news  from 
their  readers  The  storv  of  what  hap;)ened  In  the  Court  Monday 
was  handled  as  though  the  editors  'vere  playing  hide-lhe-sllpper 
It  wtis  rut  into  as  many  separate  items  as  possible  and  the  pie<:e» 
were  buried  in  the  cxldest  places 

If  our  readers  will  forgive  a  little  newspaper  shop  talk,  todays 
informal  class  in  Journalism  will  please  get  out  its  pencils  and 
mark  down  the  following  as  news  not  fit  to  print  (at  least  very 
prominently!    bv  New  York  Times  standards 

Item  1  Chief  Justice  Hughes  treats  an  attorney  for  Tom  Oird- 
ler's  Republic  Steel  to  some  tart  questioning 

Item  2  National  l^bor  Relations  Board  wins  three  Important 
cases  m  1  day.  one  the  Remmgton-Rand  ca.se  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court 'affirmed  the  Boards  crder  re!n.stating  4.000  em- 
ployees dhsmissed  for  union  activities  and  ordering  them  rein- 
stated with  back  pay  ^  .  ^  v,  >,  .« 
Item  3  The  Chief  Justice  handed  an  unprecedented  rebuke  to 
the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  trying  to  keep  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  from  fully  investigating  six  subsidiaries  of 
Associated  Gas  &  Electric   Co 

Item  4  The  Court  refused  to  permit  an  appeal  oy  three  S<^iUth 
Carolina  utllitv  companies  irom  a  lower  court  aeclsion  upholding 
the  right  of  the  Public  ■V\  orks  Administration  to  finance  con- 
struction of  the  San  tee-Cooper  project— next  to  T.  V  A  the 
largest  public  power  project  in  the  .South 

■fom  Girdlers  slightest  snort  makfs  page  1  in  the  Tlmeft,  but 
item  1  wiis  nowhere  to  be  found  m  Tuesday  s  Times  Item  2  waa 
buried  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  a  story  on  page  6  headed  "High 
Court  Hears  N  L,  B  R  Arguments  Item  3  was  put  back  on 
page  33      And  item  4  wasn  t  m  the  paper 

Question  to  the  class  (but  don't  answer  all  at  once,  please): 
If  Chief  Justice  Hughes  had  been  tart  to  the  N.  L  R  B  lawyer 
instead  of  Tom  Girdlers  if  the  Board  had  last  three  ca«;«  in 
>  1  day  instead  of  winning  them  if  the  Chief  Ju.stice  had  rebuked 
the  Federal  Power  Oimmission  for  trying  to  invebtigale  AG* 
E  subsidiaries,  if  the  power  company  appeal  agaiixst  the  Sante*- 
Cooper  project  had  been  allowed,  where  would  the  story  have  be«n 
published? 

Page  1  of  the  Times  would  have  been  as  black  with  type  as  It 
was  the  dav  the  Lusttania  went  under 

Some  tlrrie  ago  a  gentleman  at  the  Advanced  School  of  Education 
at  Columbia  sent  us  a  letter  asking  whether  newspapers  allowed 
their  opinions  to  color  their  handling  of  the  news  We  hastened 
to  assure  him  that  editors  were  only  human  and  that  the  story 
of  the  Journalistic  stork  was  a  fuble  But  we've  rarely  seen 
opinion  color  news  quite  so  strongly  as  in  the  Times  on  Tuesday. 
The  Times  prides  itself  on  being  a  newspaper  "of  record"  and 
emphasizes  its     impartiality   "     It  is  an   Institution 

True  on  Tuesday  the  Times  gave  page  1  to  two  tax  decision* 
which  showed  the  'Court  moving  albeit  slowly  to  the  President'! 
view  that  the  income-tax  amendment  means  what  it  says  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  tJix  income  from  whatever  source 
derived  '  iMr  Roosevelt's  insU-^-nce  on  reading  these  plain  word* 
in  their  plain  meanings  is  regarded  in  some  circles  as  indicating 
dangerous  radicalLsm  >  .,„^ 

But  whv  the  Times  made  no  mention  in  Its  mam  page  1  «tory 
of  these  other  Nev,  Deal  victories  is  beyond  us  nor  why  it  hid 
them  awav  so  carefullv  in.side  the  paper  or  ignored  thern  entirely 
It  is  a  pitv  one  cannot  teach  journalism  as  one  teache*  medi- 
cine demonstrating  by  intellectual  autopsy  the  misapprehensions 
to  which  distorted  handling  of  the  news  can  give  rise  The 
s^al^l  of  the  surgeon  would  show  the  cereoellum  of  the  average 
T^n^  reader  dommated  bv  a  vague  notion  that  the  Court  had 
recTntlv  rebuked  the  Labor  Board  in  some  stcKkyards  case  while 
the  C-ief  Justice  had   publicly   reprimanded  the  New  Deal 

would  It  have  been  indelicate  to  let  readers  of  the  TUne*  know 
what  really  happened  Monday? 

THX   FACTS    OF    LTFE   FOE    NEWSPArTR    RF-ABFRS       NO     S 

Todav  s  lesson  dear  readers,  is  on  a  certain  press  release  which 
tha'  elegant  periodica!  Fortune,  sent  to  all  New  York  newspapers 
last  Saturday,  to  be  used  Wednesday 

ThV  press'  release    was    nicelv    typed      It    was    carefully    m.Ul.Hl 
B"t    s-.-angelv.  it  failed  to  appear  m  .v^me  of  the  mo-t  imiwrtant 
New  York  newspapers      Just  didn't  show  up  at  all 

we  wonder  /hv  It  happens  that  the  pr^^s  release  showed  the 
results  of  Fortune  s  latest  quart,erly  survev   of  piiblic  '"'pi^-on 

The  -arvey  found  thrit  FT-ankUn  D  R/josevelfs  popularity  Is 
holdm/firm-    "that  the   chances  that   any   important   number  of 
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Hr    R>>n<«#vflt«  mw  -Till  b*  defW*^  In 
\<-r\    tN.n"     IhAt,    H  7    ^*r.-*nl   of   the 
cmlv   "»4  4   prrrent  duapprnvc  of   him     I 

(W\i:  th*'   rtNl-hPHi'.ed   tao\    in   the  f>ar 
that  »ie  knnm*  »>.v  ire  re»<-Uur,arv  papeni 
We  wU:  c.irie  ui  that  :r  time  ' 

M  ^'  I  :  A/.n.^  ai^ompanvmg  the  rele**e 
p.>rT-r.e  »!..<?.  W  «  curtly  blK-bu«ln«ii» 
»»e<iit;vr*    -AMch  Mild 

I'.  I*  :ieiThfr  pti*<.ble  nor  c'esimble 
to  *u   by   whiU-   ^  third  of   it*  cUiRt-ns 
frnr    r  T    ;t*    ;<  !  The    editorial    scolded 

sor.al  »era«- 

And    h.Te  s   »h*t    happened    to   this 

New   T  irk  Time;*    Wedne*d«y     Not  h 
But  the  nmen  found  room  for  a  colurr. 
a    mcuoii»:    bArken     ronfereuce      way 
uh  'h  ■:  •    N'"'*    r>'a!  wa*  a'-TiM-Ked    i  The 
^tI!  wrr«   rtfi»TTed  for  afternoon  p*por 
■»«  iivaiiihl.    to  the  niorr.msr  papers  > 
New  York  Hrrald  Tribune     NothlnR  on 
d«'.    hi;:     1     •«'  \im\    on    piMte    15       The 
a«UT«m  ox\   Rooeevelfn   popularity    taut 
crrj'i^n-.     f  h\i>i:T-.»'!w  and  Fortune  «  def 
Hrtc  York  Sun     Nothir^  at  all 
Niw   Y  irk   JoTirnal     Nothing   at    all 
full    -olumn  quoting   a   <T^Jup  of  Chic- 
New  rvni 

Ne*   V  irk  W."r!d-Tple«THm    T«.o-'.hir 
relraiie    under  a  two-column   he»dline 

New  York  Po»t     A  bit  more  than  a  (x 
pft«e  4    ater      WeTe  for  the  New  Dcsl 
ft-r  New  Deal  '.'.fins 

It   m3>y   rvr^-i   be   that    were   ».«i   blind 
snme  of  the  aboTe  papers  are  to  pro-Ne 
think  m->    re«.i:y     and   If  any  of  our  re»<^ 
auit«>  n<  *»   idverne  to  the  New  Dral    we 
on  1' 

N^-w    York   Is  i»erved   by  the   be«t    . 
thlnx    pretty    clam    fur.nv    ha*    be«'n    ha 
of  the   fitrht  acalnitt   Rcxwevelt    and   we 
to  luire  li  few  nrxTmenU:  of  r.olemn  romfn 

Whfi.    ar.    impor'-jint    storv  from    a   r 
readers   are    ke^'t    l:i    l^no^&n^♦>   of   a   »igr 
are  kep-   i:i  th->  dark  about   our  leading 
to  bui'ii>e5«   It  Is  time  for  a  check-up 

What  wnild  have  happened  to  that  n 
aot)«ev.  It  majority? 
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of  a  colVimn  on  ForMme'" 
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!umn    page  1    first  edition; 
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New>ip«p'-r  rt-fcdera  all  over  the  Natldn 
the  N'-'.v  r>ii;  •iuITerod  a  set-back  in  lowu 
coonervative   Uemocmtic   incumbent,   w^n 
Uon  in  II  bui«r  Ckght  with  Representat 

OiixicTTES   vetory   had   been  expecteil 
why  tde  nmaervalivp  pr«ss  las  t>t*n 
w>  a  t«*l  of  New  Deal  strength 

And    when    Gii-LXttk    took    a    command 
paper*  all  over  the  Nation  put  the  atcfy 

W!urh  .«  «;:  a»  It  should  be.  but- 

Did    Ycu   know  that   There   waa  a 
aaturdity'     Hwc  you  aeen  the  conserv^t 
news    from    Njrlh    Carolina,    where 
an    out-and-out    New    Dcmler.    trouncwl 
Hancxkk    whoa*  vote  record  in  Congr» 
liberal  than  Giixrm^ 

Retn'HX)*;     \  A'tory   was   ptpertpd     *o 
"piayii  K  It  down     for  weeks      And  the 
the  an.t  pai^es  of  conaervwine  newsp" 

Man.-  of   them  even   went  *o  far  a: 
Deal   a  ii.<  not   involved  m  the  North 

No'     St>utheni  Senatom  with  a 
Presidtnt    Rocwevelt    aren  t    so   r 
doean  t  >taDd  out  as  a  conspicuous 

Hi*  i<pv>or.ert    a  corporation  lawyer 
the  O-urt    reviftion   plan,  tht 
lat;   n    *nd  ade<^uai«"  relief 

In  a  <jet-u}i  1-ke  that,  how  does  the 
a»  iin  :-^~u<'  ' 

W  th .'U'    •rviiif;   to  n-.:iMmi7e  the  lo 
thf  Nv  rh  Tarohna  primary  :s  of  equa 
MTU'he  :i    Demccratir   voters   are   supposed 
Deal      rhat  is  why  the  Poat  gave  equa 

But    bv  quietly  playing  down  one    ttory 
th«-   pr-^*  ({fiifrally  can  give  th«  Unpr^flB 
terrm<-  Tide  agi^inst   the  New  Deal  haa 
but  It  H  a  bit  tough  on  th*  ret.der  of 
Ukt  t<j  kiiow  what's  going  ou  In  the  c^unt«7. 
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GRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Removal  of  Dr.  Sijunund  Freud  From  Vienna 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LISTER  HILL 

dr     Al  A  MAM  \ 

IN'  THK  <i:.\ATK  eh     IHK   IMlKIt  STATES 
Monday,  June  12   ylfirislatnM   dau  of  Tutsduy    June  7).  1938 

EDITORIAL   FROM  THE  NEW   UEPUBLIC 


Wednesdav   but  on  Thu--"*- 
Herald    Tribune    u«ied    ^lif 
Itted    Fortune  «;   editorial 
of  the  New  DphI 


to   anti-New   Deal    news    js 

Deal  Item-      But  we  d"n  T 

r»  find  us  slight  ins{  legiti- 

hope  they  wil    caich  us  up 


in   America      But  some- 
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Ihlnk  the  local  preae.  ought 

union  with   lt»elf 

)or  fource   if  omited   and 

Urtcant   pro-Roo*evelt    poll. 

business  magazine  s  rebuke 


lease  had  it  «hown  an  anti- 
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nother  significant   primary   1»«=- 
iv*  press  emphasiz'ng   the 
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mo.<t   newspapers  have   been 
actual  result  did  not  make 

■s, 
to  point  out  that   "the   New 
CiuDlina  primary 

t  record   of   supporting 

that    Senator    Retholds 

Dealer 

was  known  to  have  opposed 

bill,  wage-hour  lefis- 


ewspai  (er 


conUatent 
lumemua 
Nefc- 


Mr  HILL.  Mr  Prcfidcnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  ill  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short  editorial 
from  Th.'  N'N».  R-public  of  Tuesday  last  entitled  'Tht  Asylum 
Exp<~b  the  Doctor  " 

nitre  being  no  cbj^'ction,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  thf  Record,  as  follows: 

THI     ^SY•.U.^    EXPTI,S    THE    DOCTOR 

HiUt    and    his    foUowers    now    have    the    distinction   of    having 

"i.u-e   "   iniixissiblp  for  the  two  greatest  living  scientists— Einstein 
and    FreuG     '.o   v.ork   at   peace  in  their  native   countries.     By   the 
-xer.-ii.-  of    diplomatic  pressure.  Dr.  Freud's  professional   followers 
111  O'eai  Britain    FYauce.  and  the  United  SUtes  have  opened   the 
wav    for    the    a^-year-old    father   of   psychoaxialysis    to   nugrale    to 
Enwiar.d    -Aith    his    immediate    family    and    some   of    his   books    and 
pap<Ts     but    pttnuiiess    and    without    other    possessions       His    pub- 
"ishing  house  is.  destroyed,   the  psychoanalytic  works  m  both  B<rlin 
and    Vienna   nave   been    burned.     The   official   Nazi   pronouncement 
-eler«^  to  liuii  depar'.mer.t  of  medicine  contemptuously  as  a    'poriio- 
erapt-.ic    Jewi.sh    specialty   '     One    must    give    the    Na?^s    credit    for 
rev.t)gni4^riK   their  most  dangerous  opponents      They  can  deal   with 
polr.i.  ai  inTikjue  aaa  miliiary  force  on  something  like  equal  term.s. 
but    their    credo    could    never    <urvlve    the    free    play    of    the    nund. 
Whe'.her  the   huniaii   iiitelU^ence  penetrate.s   the  secrets  of   the  ex- 
tern*!    uiir.erse.    a.-    ha.-.    Eiiij>Lein^.    or    tne    dark    mysteries    of    the 
personalirv     a^    ha.s    Freud  s.    it    is    the    deadly   foe    of    the    kind    of 
reiurtion  and  bruuiiiiy  an  which  fascism  feeds.     Not  only  can  Freud 
understand  ihe  twusiied  development  that  produces  the  insanity  of 
a   Hiilei.    but   the   clues   he   has   provided   hold    a    premise    in   th-? 
long    run    of    making    stich    dangerous    individual.s    rarer    and    less 
efiective    in    human    affairs       Unfortunately,    lor    the    present,    the 
inmates    of    the    asylum    have    expelled    the    physician       There    is 
'    her-  ic    drama   m   the    confrontation    between   tht   gentle   doctor   in 
London  and  the  paranoid  dictator  in  BerUn. 
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Priming  the  Business  Pump  With  Ix)ang 

EXTENSION  OF  KKMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRE?K\TATIVES 

Mj'iday    Ju.ne  13.  19 S3 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BV   HON    LOUTS  LUDI  OW   ON   MONDAY    MAY 

23    1938 


Mr  LUDLOW  Mr  Speaker  m  the  hope  of  beme  of  a.ssist- 
ance  to  the  bu>ine.ss  interests  of  my  congressional  district  In 
the  matter  of  securinc  loans  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corpcralion.  I  broadoa.-t  tlv  I'Mliwim:  addres.-^  on  May  23 
from  station  WIRE    of  Lndianapolis: 

In  m.ikiiik;  *h.i  r.icio  address  through  the  courte^v  -f  station 
WIRE  it  IS  my  purpose  to  try  to  be  helpful  to  IncUanapoL'  and 
Indian, i  businessmen  and  manufacturers  In  furnishing  ii.form.a*  ion 
that  w.U  assist  them  in  applying  for  loans  from  the  Fed'  ral  Gvi\- 
exnment 

According  to  mv  w.v  of  thinking,  the  one  activity  cf  the  Oov- 
err.ment  that  giv<  -^  s-pecial  promise  of  serving  as  a  pulmotcr  to 
li:t  :hr  c->untrv  >  'i'  :  -he  depression  and  start  it  on  the  way  to 
recovery  wiUi  regular  jobs  taking  the  place  of  synthetic  jobs,  is 
the  agency  that  ha^  been  set  up  and  financed  to  make  loans  to 
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btis'ness  and  industry.  Indianapolis  is  a  great  industrlta  city,  and 
I  am  nnxicup  that  our  people  shaU  have  the  fullest  possible  advan- 
ta'-e  of  this  activilv      To  that  end  I  pledge  my  very  t^st  efTorts 

In  order  to  help  burtrve-ss  to  get  on  Us  feet  the  Governmrnt  has 
been  Implemented  with  a  great  reservoir  of  funds  to  be  loaned  to 
busmcs,-,  ccncerns  and  manufacturing  eslabliihments  with  iong- 
tiriie  maturities  and  easy  repayment  provisilons.  Ail  of  us  want  to 
ceo  recovrrv  brouiiht  about  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  am  anxious 
that  Ind  anapolls  firms  shall  avail  themselves  of  this  pro.spect  cf 
sp-uni.it  funds  to  nut  their  finances  m  order  and  to  obtain  work- 
ins  capaal  Uiat  will  enable  them  to  provide  regular  Jobs  for 
thr:u«^ands  new  on  relief  rolls.  The  Gla.=s  Act.  recently  pa?,'cd. 
an  urates  « 1.500. 000.000  for  loans  through  the  Reconstruction 
Finan^  Corporation  That  Corporation  also  has  sound  assets  of 
mure  than  a  billion  and  a  half,  and  collection',  from  these  may  be 
loaned  so  that  altogether  the  Corporation  has  In  sight  the  stu- 
pendous sum  cf   $3,000,000,000  to  assist  in  reviving  business  and 

Industry.  ,  .,  .v.     i.     ♦ 

I  have  alv^-ars  believed,  and  still  do  believe,  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  put  the  country  on  its  feet,  so  that  every  person  who 
wr.hts  to  work  may  have  a  real  Job,  and  our  fellow  citizens  may 
enjoy  the  aecurltv  and  happiness  that  comes  from  regular  em- 
plovment  is  this"  plan  of  extending  governmental  credit  in  the 
form  of  loan;^— not  gifts— to  business  and  indtistry.  The  tax- 
payers arc  not  penalized  bv  this  system,  because  these  assets  are 
recoverable  Ttie  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  date  has 
disbursed  »6  900.000.000  In  loans  of  all  kinds  and  of  this  amount 
$4  934  000  000   or  more  than  71  percent,  already  has  been  repaid. 

The'  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  created  by  act  of 
Congress  In  1932  and  in  its  original  conception  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lending  moner  to  banks,  Insurance  companies,  mortgage- 
loan  companies,  Federtd  land  benks.  Joint-stock  land  banks,  and 
railroads.  It  6«emed  to  me  at  that  time  that  the  field  of  service 
through  the  Corporation  should  be  opened  wider,  so  that  loans 
shotild  be  made  available  to  business  firms  and  factories,  especially 
to  small-  and  middle-sized  concerns  that  were  starving  for  want  of 
capital  and  I  think  I  introduced  the  first  bill  ever  offered  In  Con- 
gress providing  for  loans  to  btisiness  and  Industry.  On  January  3, 
1934  in  the  Seventy-third  Congress.  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
propo.sed  to  amend  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  or- 
ganic act  by  adding  the  following  section:  ,  ^     . 

•*To  aid  in  the  resumption  and  carrying  on  of  normal  business 
and  industrial  activiUes  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
authori?-ed  to  make  direct  loans  to  approved  firms  and  corpora- 
tions such  loans  in  all  cases  to  be  made  under  proper  safeguards 
and  to  be  based  on  securities  that  are  adequate  to  guarantee  re- 
payment of  principal  and  interest  in  full;  Proi'ided,  That  such 
loans  shall  be  Umlted  to  providing  funds  for  working  capital. ' 

The  proposal  to  own  this  lending  reservoir  to  ordinary  business 
firms  was  shocking  to  the  original  proponents  of  the  Reconstruction 
Plnanoe  Corporation  Act.  who  were  Imbued  with  the  philosophy 
that  If  Government  would  take  care  of  the  "big  fellows  '—that  is  to 
say  the  banks,  mortgage  companies,  railroads,  etc.— the  "big  fel- 
lows-  in  turn  would  see  that  the  'little  fellows"  were  taken  care  of. 
But  somehow  it  did  not  work  out  that  way.  The  "big  fellows'  got 
theirs  but  the  good,  honest,  ordinary  businessmen  and  manuiac- 
turers  found  that  the  largess  passed  out  by  the  Government  did  not 
percolate  down  from  above  They  found  the  going  Incretusmgly 
difBctilt  The  sentiment  for  making  loans  direct  to  the  smaller 
ccncerns  grew  rapidly  until  what  at  first  was  branded  as  bold  radi- 
calism became  regarded  as  conservatism  in  comparison  with  the 
mushroom  growth  jf  more  extreme  recovery  panaceas 

The  plan  was  finally  adopted  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  was  vested  with  authority  to  make  direct  loans  to  busi- 
ness houses  and  industrial  estabhshments.  I  think  the  explanation 
of  why  the  plan  has  not  worked  more  satisfactorily  to  date  is  the 
ultraconservatlsm  with  which  It  has  been  administered.  Protec- 
Uon  of  the  Government's  Interests  is  admirable  and  to  be  com- 
mended, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  primarily  a  public -service  institution.  -When 
we  think  of  the  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
spent  for  leaf  raking  and  boondoggling,  on  which  there  will  never 
be  a  cent  of  financial  rettim  to  the  Government,  Is  It  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  Eaconstruction  Finance  Corporation  now  and  then  to 
take  a  slight  risk  on  a  borrower  In  carrying  out  the  broad  pur- 
poses of  a  Bcheme  that  is  Intended  to  accomplish  the  great  ob- 
Jecaves  of  rehabilitating  indiistry  and  employment?  Heretofore 
the  requiremenU  have  been  so  rigid  that  the  applicant  could 
usually  borrow  from  private  sources  as  easily  as  he  could  meet  the 
terms  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  which  means 
that  he  could  not  borrow  at  all.  We  are  now  assured  of  a  more 
liberalized  policy  in  regard  to  these  loens.  That  pohcy  is  expressed 
nterally  as  follows: 

"All  loans  made  shall  be.  In  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  this  Corporation,  of  such  sound  value,  or  ao  secured,  as 
reasonably  to  asstire  retirement  or  repayment." 

The  word  "reasonably  "  in  the  regulations  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Board  to  evaluate  every  case  on  Its  merits  and  opens  the 
door  to  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  lending  authority  delegated  by 
Congress  .As  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  0>rp., ration,  well  says: 

"Tlie  objective  of  the  law  and  of  the  President  and  Congress  is 
to    aid    business    throueh    increasing    employment,    and    our    loans 
Win    be    made    with    that    end    in    view.      The    law    requires    that 
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loans  must  bo  secured  but  may  be  upon  such  terrrwi  and  conditions 

and  for  such  len^;lh  of  time  as,  in  the  oj.iin!on  of  v'ur  board  of 
directors,  are  appro})riRte  ttj  the  particular  application. " 

S.'r..eone  niav   ask  this  question: 

"Wlien  the  bank>  are  fairly  bulging  with  money  and  are  anxious 
tc  make  loans  whm  Is  the  sen.se  of  the  Goveriimeut  going  ir.io 
the   lend.n^'   busiiiess'  ' 

No  or.e  is  more  anxiouji  to  keep  the  Government  -nit  of  com- 
petition with  private  entrrpn.se  tlian  I  am.  bvit  in  this  case  tliere 
Is  little,  if  any  conllirt  between  the  Government  and  banker"?  In 
fact,  the  Recon.-^tniction  Fuiunce  Corporation  solir;t.s  tl^e  coopera- 
tion of  bankers  evervwhere  m  passing  on  to  the  Government  ap- 
plications for  loans  which  th' y  the  bankers— car  not  grant,  or  do 
not  care  to  grant,  owme  to  tb«  limitations  and  rfsi  net  Inns  of  the 
banking  ousmcss.  Banks  ma'^e  loans  on  short-term  paper,  and 
such  loan?  are  useless  to  flnanch  Uy  depleted  concerns  that  need 
lon"-time  borrnwlnes  to  rehabilitate  their  businesses  and  tc  make 
preparations  on  an  adequate  basis  for  future  operatK  n«  The 
Glas.s  bill  broadens  the  powers  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration so  that  it  mav  lend  on  longer  maturities  Tills  authority 
will  be  par^lcularlv  helpful  in  Industrial  loans  for  plant  const rvu- 
tlon  and  new  equipnoent— In  other  words,  in  extending  long-time 

credit  to  industry,  ^  v.    .w 

On  the  subject  of  "maturities."  a  new  circular  Just  Issued  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  says: 

"Loans  shall  mature  at  such  time  as  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration may  determine  in  each  case  A  program  of  payments  will 
be  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the  debt  by 

the  borrower.  ^        .=  j  w    .i. 

"Loans  will  not  be  made  for  a  longer  term  than  Is  Justified  by  the 
facts  of  the  particular  case.  However,  the  period  of  time  so  deter- 
nUned  will  be  stilficlent.  Insofar  as  can  be  estimated  at  the  time  the 
loan  is  granted,  to  enable  the  borrower  to  make  plans  fur  the  de- 
velopment of  future  business  withotit  being  unnecessarily  restricted 
toy  a  repayment  schedule  which  would  Impair  the  borrower's  work- 
ing capital  during  the  life  of  the  loan.  I^^r  established  Industries 
whose  need  Is  principally  for  shorter  term  credit,  loans  ujually 
should  be  repaid  within  5  years  or  less  ^Tien  loans  are  primarily 
to  finance  capital  expenditures,  a  longer  repayment  program  may  be 

considered  "  ^        ^       ^     ^   ^   ,, 

Loans  may  be  In  anv  amount  from  a  frw  hundred  dollars  up  to 
millions.  It  is  emphasized  that  every  appUcatlon  will  be  studied 
and  considered  on  its  merits,  as  to  security  required  Interest  r«te. 
maturity  date,  etc.  Loans  will  be  allowed  for  labor  and  materials, 
purchase  of  machinery,  new  business  enterprises,  and  expansion  erf 
existing  enterprises  to"  finance  industrial  construction,  to  pay  exiat- 
Inp  indebtedness    and  taxe*    etc. 

In  addition  to  lending  for  all  other  purposes,  the  Reconstruction 
Fmanc--  Corporation  will  lend  for  carrying  inventories,  thus  en- 
abling niamifacturers  to  anticipate  trade  requirements,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  not  be  forced  to  sacrifice  their  i>roduct6  to 
pay  for  thf  cost  of  production.  This  will  bring  to  the  manufac- 
tui-er  the  same  assistance  and  same  a-ssui-ance  in  this  resper'  tha'  is 
given  to  the  producers  of  farm  commodnies  tr.r<.ugli  commodity 
loans.  Loans  on  inventories,  like  loans  on  conimodlties,  mill 
necessarily  require  the  Inventories  to  be  warehoused,  or  ao  aegre- 
gated  as  to  permit  an  enforceable  lien,  unless,  of  ccursjc,  the  txjr- 
I    rower  is  able  to  give  other  acceptable  security, 

'  All  applications  for  Government  business  loans  originating  in 
Indianapolis  and  vicinity  must  be  routed  through  the  Chicago 
branch  office  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  A  letter 
addressed  to  F  D  Gallagher,  Chicago  agent.  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Btiilding.  Chicago.  wlU 
bring  to  anv  would-be  Indianapolis  borrower  a  preliminary  appli- 
cation blank  and  full  information  In  regard  to  procedure  Th<> 
action  of  the  Chicago  crface  is  in  no  case  final,  but  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  that  office  may  always  be  had  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  Washington  As 
RepresentativT  from  the  Indianapolis  district,  my  services  will 
always  be  cheerfully  and  gladly  available  to  any  Indianapolis  firm 
desiring  to  apply  for  this  governmental  aid. 


Friendship   Between    Franklin   D.  Roosevelt  and 
William  G.  McAdoo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  13  {legislative  dav  of  Tuesday,  June  7).  1938 


EOrrORIAL  FROM   THE   SAN   BERNARDINO    (CALIF  )    EVKNTNG 

TELEGRAM 


Mr.  LEWIS.     Mr.  President,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  tender- 
ing an  extract  from  a  Calilornia  paper  mterei.iiag  to  the 
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junior  Senator  from  California  !Mr 
re<iu«5t  it  many  of  his  f  nends.  ^ 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Thert  t)»-ir.g  no  objection,  the 
printed    n  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

A   FKir>fD   IS   N 


McAdooI,  and.  at  the 
asi  to  have  the  editorial 
Rico  ID. 
editcrial  was  ordered  to  be 


r   rr.ian    who    haa    kept    abre&a 

•,.    ifarr.    that    Cahfornlas    ]u 

,■    Hou.H*    blrwini?    m    hia    cainpfirfii 

fr'.Tiil»h;p    indeed  even  of   ml 

fii   ttiivl   WiUiam  O    McAdoo   ^ 


hn 


W:5 


secretary 


Aiusfx  la 


t:  f  Wr.. 
lxt:il-*  -: 
D  Rcvsr 
by  '.  .n.«" 

T.-if   f!  pr.d'h  p   between   th*   Presiden 
«h..    *  1.    Se.-rctary   of   the   Treasury    an 
ru:.r  .t>.i    A'iniiiusiration    durlnt?    the 
(jm-    .An.^T.run    who   *•«*   aaslstanl 
li.T.p    ;.->  .uiitinuiuK  and  v.UlI 

K-  rh     .IP**"  rr.en   were   intimately 
d#T.'     W  <Kirnw    Wilsoa       Both   of    them 
at  r  •««  '■'  '"t  t<v»'ther 

One    -    them.    PTankUn   D    Roosevelt 
r<  nipiini   ively    voiiin?    man.   studied 
eronomn*   under   Woodrow   Wilsons   tu 
fiimil.Ar  terma  of  a   wise  teacher   with 
lnt;maf ,    William    O     UcAdoo    wa«    dra 
t.f  had  Iwen  one  of  Woxlrow  W.l.son  s 
Balnmore    cxinvention    which    nominate^ 
Se<Tetar/  of  the  Treaaury  waa  the  most 
In  the  Cabinet  because  war.  after  all. 

AND    WHT     NOrf 


of    the    news    could    be 

ior    Senator    ha.s    received 

for    reelection       The 

nicy,  that  bmd   Fmniiin 

ve  been   tried   aind   tested 


a 


who   at   that    time    wm   a 

government   and    politics    and 

Isu;*      They   were   on    'he 

beloved  pupil.     Into  thiB 

n    by   reason    of    the    fact 

nncipal  supporters  at  the 

that    President,    and    ae 

forceful  and  useful  flgure 

a  qucBlion  of  finance. 


ObvK'U*ly    Franklin   D    Rcxisevelt   wll 
reelect  his  old  friend      Inde«l.  if  thnae 
ahip  c»v.Ud    not    .vin   him   that  support, 
which  .'^■enauir  McAdoo  has  supported  N 
Inn   eo  !ii>m!f   principles   in   which    we   (J 
alight**',  confldence    would  bnuK  that 

All    this    is    not    to    be    miainterpretjed 
McAdo<>  for  supporting  the  Prenulent  a 
the   PTf5ident   for   dischanjing    the   obli 

Mr  FU>i«evelt  need  ro  no  farther 
exc^llenr  reason  for  sjlvinR  Senator  Mc 
He  iikf;y  would  never  had  been  the 
in  thst  vevr  had  WiUiam  O  M.AdiX) 
the  convention  and  aligned  the  Calif 
Cactus  Jack  Garner    under  the  Roosevel 

Mr      H.oiseveU  •*     letter     to     Mr      McAp 
recite*   many  achievements  for   which 
tor  has  be*n  re8p.)ns!ble      None  can  ga  n, 


VN    OlTSTA^DINv-    AH  KEICVN 


I>en    Those    who    do    not    sympathize 
McAdoo  cannot  deny   he   is   a  ereat   Ariertca 
will    be    read    by    future    generaMons   a> 
guide  the  Nation  to  victory  in  the  World 

The   number  of  tho«*  who   reco«niw 
ahip  Is  not  so  great  as  to  make  another 
Senator    William    O     McAdoo    deserves 
Telt   la  trying  to  do  for  him  and  the  el 
Freaidcat  •  discredit. 


The  Stars  and  !^t^ip«s 


EXTENSION  OF  JlEMARKS 

LAMNECK 


or 


and    the   great   American 

Director   General   of    the 

irld    War     and    the    oilier 

of    the    Navy   at   tiiut 


ted  with  the  war  Presi- 
sat.    figuratively    at    U'asti. 


do  what  he  can  to  help 
endunng  IxDnds  of  frlend- 
the  enthusiastic  zeal  wlt-h 
ew  Deal  policies,  swallow- 
lo  not  believe  he  had  ihie 
ward 

as    crltlctring    Senator 
his  policies  or  censuring 
tions   of    friendship 

than    1932    to    find    as 

/Idoo  whatever  help  he  can. 

nominee   of    the   democracy 

taken    the    platfo  m    it 

la  delegation,  pledged   to 

t  banner 

<X3    pledKlns;     his    «\ipp*->rr 
e  Calirornia   Junior   Sena- 
,y  them 
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Id 

(at 
bick 


"lot 
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politically    with    St-naror 

n   and   that   his  name 

among    those    who    helped 

War 

the   obligations   of   friend - 

example  of   i:  unwelcoroe 

what    Franklin    D     R»-)<>ie- 

ort  IS  by  no  means  to  the 


HON.  ARTHUR  R 

OK   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  I  J.  1938 

Mr  LAMNECK.  Mr  Speaker,  tro  of  the  noblest  instincts 
of  man.  so  exalted  that  one  woull  have  to  travel  far  and 
search  deeply  to  produce  their  equiJs.  are  love  of  the  mother 
who  bore  him  and  love  of  the  flag  of  his  country. 

Tht  wanderer  who  goes  about  he  earth  to  see  what  he 
may  see.  or  to  pursue  some  businesi  that  makes  travel  neces- 
sary or  to  serve  his  country  abroal.  Is  likely  now  and  again 
to  h-ive  demonstrated  to  him  the  emotions  that  may  be 
aroiistxi  in  his  heart  by  an  unexpected  sight  of  the  flag  of 
his  country  He  may  have  bee  i  traveling  for  days,  or 
weeks,  or  months,  in  foreign  lanes  without  seeing  his  own 
(lag.  Then,  on  a  ship  in  some  f  on  sign  harbor,  or  on  a  buUd- 
mg  where  dwells  a  consul  representing  his  own  country, 
of  a  sudden  will  break  out  in  the  breeze  the  Stars  and 
Stnpes. 


It  may  be  that  he  has  never  had  the  meaning  of  the  flag 
borne  in  upon  him  before.  He  may  never  have  stopped  to 
think  what  the  emblem  of  his  country  really  means  to  him. 
But  It  is  nor  at  all  unlikely  that,  when  the  folds  of  it  flutter 
forth  he  wiU  stop  m  h;^  track.s.  thai  his  hand^s  will  go  in- 
stinctively to  his  throat  where  of  a  .sudden  there  is  a  great 
congestion,  and  probably,  a  trr-at  tear  or  two  will  go  coursing 
down  rheek-s  that  have  no"  known  t*'ars  in  years. 

The  flag  IS  a  verv  old  institution  indeed.     There  are  re- 
productions of  It  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  country  in 
which  civihzanon  wa.s  born     When  warriors  first  went  forth 
to  battle  they  carried  emblems  on  the  ends  of  their  spears. 
Wh^^-n  that  greatest  of  inventions,  the  whet'l.  had  been  put 
benea'h   chariot.>,  when  the  hor.se  had  b^tn  broken  to  the 
wall  of  man.  when  racing  was  the  order  of  the  day  where 
mighty   throngs  pathfred  in   arrna.^.   in   which   games  were 
playeti  b<-fore  emperor.-  ot  old,  '■acii  of  those  wheeled  vehicles 
as  It  coursed  so  gallantly  as  the  multitudes  applauded,  bore 
the    parncular  .standard   of   him    who   sought    the   plaudits 
of  the  mean  and  the  great.     The  crufaders  followed  their 
flags  on  the  years-long  journeys  to  the  holy  places  of  the 
t  ast      The  yellow  and  red  flag  of  Spain  was  at  the  mast  of 
Columbus'    flagship    when    he    hit    upon    those    Canbbean 
Lslands  that  are  the  outrunners  of  the  American  continent. 
Amelia  Earhart,  of  as  gallant  a  heart  as  ever  beat  beneath 
raiment  worn  by  woman,  fl^-w  a  flag  when  her  plane  carried 
her  to  death  in  the  vast  expan.ses  of  the  lonesome  Paciflc. 
It  was  a  noble  flag  that  she  flew.     It  was  the  Stars  and 
Stnpes.     Unbiased   witnesses   who   have   viewed   it   unemo- 
tionally, as  a  thing  of  beauty  rather  than  a  banner  repre- 
senting  the   country   they  loved,   have   often   testified   that, 
of  all  the  flags  of  the  world,  it  is  probably  the  most  beau- 
tiful.    Through  many  centuries  scores  of  nations  have  vied 
with  one  another  for  the  development  of  color  and  design 
that  would  be  most  inspiring  when  placed  on  their  stand- 
ards, but  the  consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  United  States, 
from  the  standpoint  of  .sheer  beauty,  has  surpassed  them  all. 
The  generally  accepted  story  is  that  Betsy  Ross  made  the 
first  flag  that  bore  the  Stars  and  Stnpes  in   Philadelphia, 
in  June  1776,  a  few  days  b»^fore  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.     Sh':"  worked  it  out.  it  is  said,  from  a 
'   p^'ncil    sketch    furnished    by    General    Washington.     There 
wer^'  SIX  points  to  fhe  snirs  that  Washington  drew,  accord- 
ing  to   the  story,   but   Bct-'^y   changed   them   to  five-pointed 
stars     A  year  later  the  Contmental  Coni.rress  authorized  the 
flag  and.  with  the  exception   of   additions  of  stars  as  new 
States  came  It,  it  has  grme  on  unchanged. 

A    great    deal   of    history   has   developed   under   that   flag 
in  150  years.     It  wa.-,  not  a  very  imposing  Nation  over  which 
'   u  floated  at  the  time  the  Thirteen  Colonies  became  a  nation- 
Then  there  were  but  4.000  000  of  us.  one-fifth  of  whom  were 
slaves,  and  we  weak,  exhausted,  and  poor  beyond  belief. 

Tlierc  was  but  a  fnnsie  of  us  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  break  of  the  luck  tha^  led  us  to  unfurl  the  flag  over 
one  area  after  another  of  the  vast,  unknown  continent  is  a 
thing  for  which  we  should  give  thanks  without  end. 

Gallant  spirits  planted  the  flag  over  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory,  where   the   BritLsh   Union   Jack   and   the   Tricolor   of 
Prance  had  often  floated  and  it  became  undisputedly  our 
own.     The  unbelievable  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clark  across 
the  endless  plains,  the  cold  climbing  mountains,  and  through 
the  most   magnificent   forests   in  all   the  world   to  the  far 
Northwest,   gave   us   a   stretch   of   empire    reaching    to   the 
Pacific.     From  Spain  w*>  acquired  Florida,  while  the  great 
Napoleon  deeded  us  Louisiana  for  a  song — Louisiana  which, 
with  a  flourish,  was  made  to  encompass  vast  fertile  plains 
to  the  faraway,  thai  in  luself  could  swallow  up  a  group  of  con- 
stricted nations  as  Europe  knows  them      Then  came  TexEis  of 
its  own  accord   and   at   no  expense   at   all  to   us.     And  the 
Mexicans  deeded  us,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  them  90 
years  ago.  and  in  consideration  of  $18  000,000.  what  was  to 
become  California,  .Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  other 
States.     It  came  to  us  but  a  year  before  gold  was  discovered 
there      Britain    and   RiL-^ia    had    rlaims   on    the   coast    and 
would   have  disputed  our  ownerslup  but   for  this  fortunate 
real-estate  deal  and  of  the  fact  of  our  having  moved  in. 
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There  has  never  been  a  grander  evolution  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  than  that  which  caused  one  compact  nation  to 
unfold  itself  between  the  two  oceans,  to  set  up  flagpoles  all 
the  way.  and  to  unfurl  the  same  Stars  and  Stripes  at  the 
top  of  every  one  of  them. 

It  was  a  strange  and  unprecedented  thing  that  was  to 
take  place  here  between  these  oceans.  To  the  English  who 
were  the  first  settlers,  there  were  to  be  added  many  peoples. 
There  was  to  be  the  50-year  inrush  of  the  Irish.  It  started 
with  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland  in  1845  and  rose  almost 
to  a  deluge.  It  was  lhe.se  Irishmen  who  furnished  the  com- 
mon labor  that  laid  down  the  railroads  of  the  Nation  and 
erected  the  buildmgs  of  its  growing  cities.  So  many  of  them 
came  that  today  their  blood  makes  up  a  surprisingly  large 
percentage  of  that  of  the  mass  of  Americans. 

About  the  same  time  the  German  inrush  began.  They 
came  m  even  greater  numbers  than  the  Irish.  They  flowed 
into  our  own  beloved  Ohio  and  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.  While  the  Irish  preferred  city  life,  the  Germans 
largely  took  to  the  farms.  Following  closely  after  them  were 
the  Scandinavians.  They  poured  into  Minnesota  and  States 
thereabouts,  contributing  their  flaxen  hair  and  magnificent 
physiques  to  the  face  that  was  to  be  known  as  America. 

Then  began  the  deluge  of  immigration  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  east  of  Europe  began  to  make  its  contributions — 
Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Poles.  Mining  areas  knew  much 
of  them.    They  worked,  earned,  progressed. 

These  and  many  other  peoples  came  to  the  United  States, 
Went  into  its  melting  pot.  were  absorbed,  scattered  out  and   ; 
covered  its  vast  area.    America  was  the  promised  land,  the 
home  of  vivid  imaginings,  of  unlimited  opportunity,  to  which 
all   Europe   turned.     But   as   they   came   they   were   trans- 
formed.    They   ceased   to   be  ItaUans,  Russians,   Irishmen. 
Scandinavians.    They  gave  up  all  languages  but  that  which 
they  found  here.     They  fused  with  the  multitude.     They 
looked  to  but  one  flag.     They  came  to  be  but  one  people. 
By  and  by  a  certain  very  wonderful  thing  came  to  pass. 
In  the  United  States  there  was  a  single  people  occupying 
a  block  of  land  that  was   3,000  miles  one  way  and  2.000 
the  other.    They  all  spoke  the  same  language,  read  the  same 
books,  went   to  the   same  sort   of   schools,   wore   the   same 
clothes.     To  all    intents   and   purposes   they   were   all   just 
alike.     A  new  race  had  been  developed.     Its  members  had 
but  a  single  flag. 

Well,  it  just  happens  that  there  is  no  other  such  group 
of  people  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  a  dozen  governments,  languages,  sets  of 
customs,  in  an  area  that  is  no  larger  than  the  United 
States.  A  dozen  flags  float  over  them.  They  cannot  talk  to 
each  other.  They  bristle  at  each  other,  throw  up  customs 
barriers,  go  to  war.  In  Asia,  Africa,  the  South  Seas,  there 
are  many  tribes,  races  living  side  by  side,  speaking  different 
languages,  often  fighting  among  themselves. 

But  in  the  United  States  you  can  start  in  Maine  and 
travel  west  all  the  way  to  the  Paciflc  Ocean.  Everywhere 
the  people  will  look  alike,  talk  alike,  eat  the  same  food,  wear 
the  same  kind  of  clothes.  It  is  the  greatest  block  of  people 
so  closely  knit  together  in  all  the  world.  There  is  not 
another  group  anywhere  so  important  as  that  which  lives 
beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

When  Betsy  Ross  stitched  together  the  fragments  or 
cloth  that  made  the  first  flag  she  hardly  knew  the  sort  of 
nation  over  which  it  was  to  float.  There  had  never  before 
been  a  country  that  had  known  no  other  sovereign  than  the 
people  themselves.  Here  was  the  first  of  the  republics  of 
the  world,  the  mother  of  them  all.  And  it  was  by  no  means 
a  fly-by-night  government.  It  has  survived  through  the 
150  years  that  have  intervened,  and  the  changes  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  make  to  accommodate  itself  to 
developing  conditions  have  been  quite  minor. 

And  look  what  a  country  has  grown  up  under  that  flag! 
There  was  never  another  people  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world  that  was  so  prosperous.  In  fact,  there  was  never 
another  people  which,  man  for  man.  had  one-half  so  much 
of  this  world's  goods  as  have  these  Americans.    Millions  of 


people  in  other  nations  may  subsist  on  rice,  may  live  on 
potatoes  alone,  or  turnips,  or  fish,  or  Uie  poi  of  the  South 
Seas.  But  to  the  table  of  the  Americans  come  the  fruits  of 
the  world  The  American  workmgman  sits  down  to  food  that 
is  better  than  was  that  of  the  good  Queen  Bess  in  her  day 

Do  not  stop  and  rub  a  somewhat  empty  stomach  in  dis- 
agreement with  me.  Some  of  you  may.  of  late,  have  been  up 
again-st  a  stretch  of  hard  times.  But  take  this  from  me.  Tlie 
toughe.st  years  we  have  known  are  belter  than  the  best  that 
come  in  a  whole  lifetime  to  many  who  live  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Your  diCaculties  are  but  temporary,  while  theirs  go 
on  generation  aft^r  generation.  t)ecause  the  country  over 
which  their  flag  floats  is  so  lean  and  poor  that  there  is  no 
cure  for  their  condition. 

Never  was  there  a  nation  so  well-housed  as  these  Americans. 
Never  was  there  a  nation  so  well-dressed.  Never  was  there  a 
nation  with  such  schools  that  are  available  to  every  child 
that  breathes.  Never  was  there  a  group  of  people  that  had 
educations  to  compare  with  those  of  Americans.  The  whole 
world  outside  our  borders  must  lump  its  college  graduates  to 
produce  a  number  that  is  as  large  as  ours. 

This  has  gone  on  for  150  years.  This  flag  flies  not  over  an 
experiment,  but  a  demonstrated  success. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  our  lean  times.  Possibly  It  is  well  that 
we  should.  They  make  us  appreciate  all  the  more  the  abound- 
ing prosperity  that  is  usuaDy  with  us.  They  may  point  the 
finger  of  warning  at  the  mistakes  we  ha\'e  been  making  that 
we  may  turn  back  to  sounder  policies  that  have  been  proven 
in  the  flre  of  experience. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years — the  follies,  the  mis- 
takes  largely  have  not   been  due  to  the  fundamentals  of 

American  government  but  to  a  breaking  away  from  them. 
TTirough  the  century  and  a  half  of  our  development  we  have 
held  to  the  view  that  the  civilized,  thoughtful  country  that 
is  least  governed  is  best  governed.  People  should  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  their  ways  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  interference  from  their  government,  Tr.ey  should  pro- 
duce their  crops,  earn  their  wages,  develop  their  business. 
with  only  a  modicum  of  policing  by  the  Government  to  keep 
the  outlaws  in  check.  They  should  earn  their  own  livir.gs. 
remain  masters  of  their  own  destinies,  free  men  worthy  of 
their  flag. 

Not  until  recently  have  they  forgotten  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  law  of  supply  and  demand.     They  have  been 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  stupendous  thing,  so  vast 
that   he  who   attempts  to  take  it   over  must   be   Hercules, 
indeed:   either  this  or  he  must  be  so  ill-informed  that   he 
has  no  appreciation  of  what  he  is  doing.     When  one  con- 
siders the  infinite  variety  of  products  that  come  from  the 
soil— the  wheat,  the  cotton,  the  corn,  the  onions,  the  grapes. 
the  spinach,  the  livestock,  the  ruUbagas.  the  ginseng,  the 
wild  rice  of  Minnesota's  lakes,  and  the   pecans  that  drop 
from  the  trees  in  Texas— he  begins  to  appreciate  the  com- 
pUcations  that  would  arise  out  of  an  attempt  to  control  pro- 
duction on  the  one  hand  and  prices  on  the  other.    When  he 
stops  to  consider  the  infinite  variety  of  the  producUve  in- 
dustries  of    the   Nation— steel,   lumber,   fabrics,   foodstuffs, 
cellulose,  crockery— he  begins  to  visualize  the  task  of  Wash- 
ington going  into  all  those  shops,  controlling   their  labor 
problems,  those  of  production,  of  prices,  of  markeUng.    He 
comes  to  realize  that  his  Government  has  undertaken  a  huge 
job.    It  has  attempted  to  take  over  the  myriad  tasks  of  the 
citizen  and  the  job  is  complicated,  indeed. 

The  problems  that  I  and  other  men  in  public  life  in  Wash- 
ington face  today  are  very  trying.  On  methods  of  solution 
many  of  us  differ  materially.  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress  particularly  have  our  paths  divided  when  issues, 
especially  affecting  business,  have  arisen. 

Some  of  you  may  be  laboring  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  those  of  us  who  differ  as  to  methods  of  approach  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems  sometimes  doubt  the  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  of  those  of  opposite  convictions.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  By  and  large,  there  is  no 
more  loyal  group  of  men  in  the  Umted  States  than  those 
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BtTwnt  In  W!\,shlr.ftrn  Wf  may  divide  alonf  pftfty  UnM 
cr  wr  of  thi-  ^«jnp  piirtirs  mi»y  ctn*rt»»n  diflrrtnt  opiniom 
a^  to  thr  uKHM  r  i»ppn>;»ch«'.\  but  on  li>y«Uy  to  ihr  flag  wc  art 
IndJvUibJc  VVh.  ji  ihe  uv>ur  is  otu>  of  loynliy  or  di.slay.illy 
U^  thr  Hrtc  v^ni  wUl  l\nd  men  (i(  all  pMrJotJc  parties  standmi 
thcnUdn  to  .shovildcr  n-ady  to  give  thr ir  all  for  the  country 

Another  {x^nt  to  k.-ep  in  mind  m  the  prrsont  chaotic  state 
of  world  iifTairs  is  that  our  t^ag  f\o«i3  over  a  peaceful  coun- 
try Whoiea-H  almost  every  foreign  ualicn  today  faces  a  war 
probl.m.  there  la  no  such  cloud  ( ver  the  United  States. 
H'nce.  let  as  think  of  the  flag  of  thH  country  as  a  symbol  oi 
peace  and  not  one  of  war.  aa  it  la  In  so  many  other  countrieB 
today  The  flag  la  so  often  asaoclat  'd  with  men  going  forth 
to  tjuttle  that  we  are  prone  to  think  of  it  as  a  synitx)!  of  war. 
True  11  has  fluttered  over  acta  of  h<  rolsm  and  sacrifice  that 
are  too  numerous  to  count.  True  it  only  has  often  remained 
to  guide  those  who  have  followed  to  wme  spot  where  the  laat 
man  has  died  in  some  heroic  sacrllce  laid  at  the  altar  of 
patriotism. 

Our  flag  haa  symbolized  the  devMopmenta  of  peace  that 
have  taken  place  between  two  greit  oceana  aa  government 
spread  from  place  to  place  where  beloie  there  had  been 
only  wa.ste  and  converted  them  into  wholesome  haimts  of 
roan.  It  haa  floated  over  loneaojne  schoolhouses  on  thf' 
plains,  solemn  courthouses  through  mt  the  Nation  that  have 
provided  Justice  under  its  folds.  Irom  the  ma^sLs  of  ships 
that  have  borne  the  commerce  of  i  le  Nation  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

The  flag.  In  fact.  Is  the  symbol  of  the  Nation,  the  tiny 
token  that  flashes  It  to  the  world,  essence  of  It  reduced  to  a 
mere  pl'ce  of  fabric  which  any  clt  zen  maj'  kiss.  It  carries 
In  its  folds  the  power  to  Inspire  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the 
heart  of  man.  It  gives  htm  a  shrine  before  which  to  lay  his 
noblest  sentiment,  the  love  of  country.  It  Is  hLs  to  cherish; 
and  Ckxl  save  the  Nation  if  iU  citucns  become  neglectful  of 
their  duties  10  It. 


Jackson  Not  to  Blaine  for 


remoNtxl  1.981  p«^r?:ons  within  1  y<>'.ir  nft-'r  takln?  offlce.    H© 
prmlucetl  a  set  of  tl-^nuN  wholv  hv  sa.d,  ptuvrd  it,     Slibse- 
qurnt  HUTS! iKiit ion.  Mi    Sinakn 
un>s  wt«ro  LxiKVi.s 


»i  ,-t\  ,..  _ 

d  that  Hoinit's'  flg- 
Thoy  wt'ir  i.iisc  MvMu  iM^tJin.n«  to  end. 
On  the  folKuvlr.c  Jm  pinnlH  r  27  1H;'0  t!.i^  Wu-slunston  Tele- 
graph Kuve  a  drtailed  li.-^t  of  the  mmilxM  <'f  removals  from 
March  1329  to  S^p'-nibci  1830  Now,  Mr  Marquis  James, 
whose  recent  biomaphy  of  Anri:--\v  .Kick  on  won  the  Pulit- 
zer prize,  -says  m  lu.s  nwt<.s,  od  pa».  .S34,  'hat  these  figures 
have  not  on  the  whole  b'vn  >v.  rthrown  by  dependable 
evidence.  I  want  to  i/e.  thorefojo,  this  list  as  given  In 
the  Wa^shinRton  TilcKraph  of  St^ptrmber  27.  1830.  as  the  first 
step  in  ovfrthrowinn  the  myth  th.it  .^nd.'x^w  Jackson  was  a 
spoilsman.     Keepins  in  mind  'hat   nt  that  time,  September 

1830 there  were  few  n -movals  nuido  after  that  date — there 

were  about  11,000  Government  employees.    And  here  is  the 
break-down  oi  the  officeholders  remo\ed: 

state    Department ^^ 

TTpasury    Department... 

War    Departrnont. 

Navy    Depsu-tmriit^    

Oeiieral    Post   Office 

Postmaaters    

Mar^hai.s  and  aliorueys 

Territorial    .  - - 

Survevnrs    of    lar^rl.'s 


EXTENSION  OF 


o» 


HON.  USHER  L. 


Ihe  Spoils  Systom 
[REMARKS 

HU  RDICK 


or   NOKTH    nA  KVTA 


IN  THK  HOl'SK  OK  KKI' 


Mondat.  June  iJ,  193S 

June  7,  1938,  the  Memphis 
he  sp<ills  system  referred 


Mr  BURDICX    Mr  Speaker,  on 
Pre«w-8cimitar  in  an  editorial  on 

to  Andrew  Jarkann  aa  a  ipoilsmaii.  declaring  that  Jack.^on. 
as  PrrAideni  of  the  Unltfd  Statw.  r1tall»d  the  spoils  systmn 

Now   1  understand  frr^m  Mr   Hugh  RuMell  Fraser,  prwi- 
dent  of  the  Andrtw  Jacknon  SocUty  of  Tpnneaaee.  that  the 


editor  who  •rrot*  thlt  editorial.  Mr 


high-mindt^   gentJeman.   and   weuld    not    intentionally    b^ 


unfair  to  any  man.  Urtnf  or  dead, 
thla  brllff  about  Andrew  Jactcxon 


brcauwe,  until  recent  yearn,  wt  hav  had  Inadequate  mforma- 


RKSKNTATIVKS 


Edward  J  Met»man,  i>  a 


But.  Mr,  Speaker,  because 
Is  all  too  prevalent  and 


appropriate  time  than  the 
thli  fallacy  that  Andrew 


tlon  on  the  subject,  I  think  no  mor* 

prenrnt  could  be  choaen  to  refute 

Jarkxnn  ntaliird  the  apolU  nysleni  or  thould  be  Mm  led  out 

an  a  spollwian  any  more  than  JeJTeraon.  or  Washinfton.  or 

William  H  Crawford. 

l^»r  a  hundred  years.  Mr   Speaker 
been  misreprenented  by  partisan 

haa  the  truth  about  hia  adminlstr4uon  begun  to  emerge  into 
the  light  of  day. 

Before  I  go  any  further  I  am  ^olni  to  tell  you  how  this 
myth  about  Jackaon  got  started 
John  Holmes,  of  Maine,  got  up  en  the  floor  of  the  United 
Btatea  Senate  and  denounc*^  the  ao-called  spoils  system 
He  declared,  in  th«  course  of  hla  speech,  that  Jackaon  had 
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ReRlstrar* 

Receivers  of   mone>.s.. 
Inrii.in    tt(fi"!5t.s. 
Collectors  of  cvL-totna. 
Appraist^rs  .--.-. 

Naval  omcera  

Surveyors  .-    .._._._....._..... — .-.......— 14 

Ut:ht^<iuse    liet'f>ors    ..... . .-- 16 

Subordinate   cu.^tcsm.'t 151 

Consular  and  dipluniailc . 7 

Total - 819 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  th»^  proportion  of  Jefferson's  removals 
was  almost  as  large  a.s  thus.  I  am  not  cen>urlng  Jefferson 
but  I  am  citing  the  fact.  The  first  inve.stiKation  of  Jefferson's 
removals  was  made  by  Ciul  Ilus.sell  Pl.sh  and  published  In 
1905  m  hl.s  bo<-)k,  The  Civil  Servic  nnd  Putronage,  page  51. 
Here  we  find  a  similar  mtio  of  removals  to  tlie  number  of 
employees. 

The  truth  i.s,  Mr  Speaker,  the  sjxills  .system  began  In 
Wa.shlnKton'8  administruticn  and  conilnued  through  to  the 
presw-nt  day  It  «rrw  steadily  Why  even  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  term  of  John  Qumcy  Adams,  that  President  sent 
78  i\ominatlon.<i  to  the  S<'niife.  and  Pmf  Erik  Eriks.son,  In 
his  exhiiu.stive  .study  of  the  civil  service  under  Jackson,  to 
be  found  in  the  Murrh  19J7  Ml.>i>is,s|ppi  ValU-y  Historical  Re- 
view, page  537,  shows  that  40  of  these  elrventh-hour  nomi- 
nations were  confirmed  lUtrr  Jackson's  inauguration, 

I  think.  If  we  are  loiking  for  the  fellows  who  vitalised  the 
spoils  system— I  am  usms  the  word  found  In  the  Memphis 
Prew-acimilur  editorial  we  ouuht  to  name  WllUani  H. 
I  Crawford,  who  on  May  l!^.  IBJO  secured  the  enactment  of 
a  law  making  larije  numbers  of  the  officeholders  removable  at 
will  by  the  Executive,  and  likewise  we  should  name  Martin 

Van  Buren,  whcv -both  Ik  fore  and  after  his  rise  to  national 

power,  especially  during  his   inesidency— greatly   added   to 
the  patronage  evil 

We  all  know  now--ceitiUnIy  everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  American  hl.sUiry- -that  not  only  did  Andrew 
Jackson  not  »i\y  that  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  but 
he  never  subscrib^^d  to  that  doctrine  Indeed,  let  me  quote 
one  paragraph  from  I'ruf  Erik  Eriksson,  who.  alone  of  the 
historians,  has  made  an  elaboiale  .study  uf  ttic  civil  servlct 
under  Jackson: 

The  »n\«ll  nvmiher  of  .?(vrk.snn'«  remnvalu  provi*  that  h«  was 
not  a  lr\ie  m-xillnman  It  i«  luhnitted  now  *.hat  Ptfwidenl  JffTer« 
mm  removed  about  the  nnni"  proportion  of  offlceholdert  na  did 
Jarli»t>r\  and  fvlrt^er  the  print  iplen  RovernlnR  hla  rctnovaU  wer« 
eM»ntiallY  the  •an\e  therefore,  It  u  evident  thai  no  mor«  blamt 
•hould  attach  to  Jacknon  than  to  JefTer»un  If  one  would  b«  Just 
m  hu  enlln^nte  he  numt  ailinlt  that  the  development  of  the  tpoiU 
•yatem  waa  a  gradual  proc«»a  lor  which  uo  ouo  rnau  or  admmiji- 
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tratlon  ahotild  be  blamed  Be^-.vin  aa  enrly  a»  <:H^>r|^»  WasUungton  s 
adnUai»lJaHun,  Uu"  »p«.>il»  idea  mado  i>.u»sjder«bltf  headway  under 
JoIIerM^i. 

Profes.><or  Eriksson  traces  Its  steady  gtTtwth  from  Wiishlt\R- 
ton  to  Lincoln,  and  it  Ls  about  tune  we  quit  i»tnghnB  out  An- 
drew Jack.son  for  bi.'iuie  win  n.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nuiny  of 
his  dismissals  wen*  for  fraud — sut>.s<Kiuf  ntly  established  in  the 
courts— »ind  the  proportion  of  his  rcmovuLs.  not  counllng 
tho.so  for  fraud,  were  certainly  not  greater  than  those  of 
Jefferson,  and  of  course,  far.  far  below  thase  of  subsequent 
Presidents  like  Harrison,  Polk.  Buchanan.  Lincoln,  and  the 
most  notorious  of  all — Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


Capital  Sidelights 
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HON.  J.  BURRWOOD  DALY 

OK  PENNSYLVANI\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  13.  1938 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    STAR,   JUNK    U,    1938 


Mr.  DALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star,  under  date  of  June  12, 
1938.  pertaining  to  some  remarkable  Iriendtohips  that  ex- 
ist in  Washington: 

Every  mice  In  a  while  there  Is  an  outstanding  rase  of  Damon 
and  I'vthlus  nmong  men  In  Congress  or  other  high  posltlotis  la 
tho  Cioveniment  For  exnmple.  thire  was  the  boon  companion- 
ship of  the  lute  Renntor  OUie  James,  of  Kentucky,  and  Senator 
T'Mn  Hoflln,  of  Ah\barua  Al.so  for  many  years  the  lute  Speaker 
and  Senator  rroderlclt  H  Cillett.  of  MassuchusetU,  and  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Theodore  KooaevtU'a  Cabinet,  WUlliuu 
H    MoiKiy,  were  for  years  Inrepurable 

Today  we  have  two  modestly  retiring  gentlemen  one,  William 
HiLwett.  a  White  House  ncretury  and  the  other,  Rt-prem-ntMlve  Ira 
WALTtiN  niiKvv,  who  l«  iil»o  R  doc'tor  who  have  be«n  the  closiwi  of 
friend.'*  mnce  buvhood  and  who  today  find  the  gi-enti»»t  relaxation 
in  each  oth«rs  rompivny  Tliey  make  «iUrltunl  rrireatd  tojjethor 
and  f\nd  aoul  espnnmon  M>d  a  new  s-est  for  living  ihrouRh  corn- 
n\U!ilon  or  i*iUiU.  cIkUUIji;  about  the  bettor,  and  geuertUly  the 
hun\hler.  thlmjs  in  I'.le.  Wht-n  they  Kit  i1o>An  fur  a  chut  they  do 
not  dlnr\i«s  the  afTuln"  of  itate.  InlDrtiallonta  embroilmenia  tho 
welphtv  nubjecta  of  politic  or  party  expediency,  lln'y  invup  reinl- 
nlKcenoe*  of  theJr  exi">erleno«>i  ni  newtpnfiermcn,  their  hoyleih  ee- 
capadea.  nnd  the  "Jatna"  they  got  Into  for  Ihoy  wtre  uot  ttlwiiyn 
the  meek  nnd  utald  gentlein«n  they  are  today 

mil  and  ln\  got  tlirlr  Un«t  IoIjn  a7  years  a<;o  l«»t  Mwrrl>  im 
thr  old  HurliniTtun  (Vl  )  Tree  Prean.  And  you  ran  take  U  from 
one  who  woiked  for  years  with  both  of  Ihem  that  tl>ey  w»re  ex- 
cept lonallv  good  newspapermen  They  cehbratiHl  Iholr  firnl  Job 
this  year  hy  making  a  trip  tO|:«ther  to  TanRler  Island  Ertlroly 
unexpectedly  they  were  culled  to  apeak  from  the  pul|)lt  la  lh» 
M«'tho<tist  Church  It  waa  the  first  time  either  of  them  hud  hoard 
the  other  nuike  a  speech  Each  leallfle*  tlul  the  othor  did  a  K'-'«^x1 
Job  aiwhow,  tho  congregation  was  so  proud  to  huvn  a  Presldonl'a 
•ecretary  and  a  rongreasinan  with  them  that  Uicy  uiado  tho  day 
forever  memomhle  for  Bill  and  Ira 

Over  a  recent  wwk  tud  Dr.  Dr»w  allppod  away  horn  liU  legla- 
latlve  duties  to  make  a  periodic  pilgrimage  ti>  hla  Ulrthpla*^'  on 
A  farni  In  HarUwlok.  Vt  He  waa  a  oopv  reader  on  Iho  Boatun 
Mernld  and  had  Jmt  b»«n  off«r«td  the  managing  edltamhlp  of  an 
Anaconda  paper  when  he  quU  the  newapapwr  pn.>f«>wHon  In  IttOll 
to  study  u«i©vipalhy  At  the  mtdloal  achot*!  ha  n»#t  thf  lady  wl»o 
bectune  his  wife  and  they  have  practiced  together  alnoi>-"i»avum 
thrir  own  hospital  and  chlldran'a  clmlo.  Tlii»y  haw  two  aona  wha 
ar*  fallowing  m  Uinir  parent*'  prt)f»a*lonal  tooUtepa.  Bill  cam* 
many  loitg  milea  to  be  at  Ira'a  w»dding. 

Bill  himaelf  never  married.  He  ha*  traveled  all  over  Uhi  world 
and  ha*  had  many  Impurtant  inurnallallc  tnlwlona.  Hit  waa  fur  a 
long  time  a  star  man  in  Uie  Waahlngtou  oince  of  the  AaaootaUd 
l»reaa  and  covered  tlie  White  Hottae  many  y«ari  taefwre  he  was 
given  an  office  there  Bill  and  Ira  have  been  •eparated  by 
continents  and  by  decade*  or  more,  but  when  they  meet  the? 
always  atart  in  again  rlgtit  where  they  left  off.  They  will  both  tell 
you  that  It  la  such  a  frlAOdahlp  that  oompenaatM  tor  ail  tba 
DUffettng  life  ttrutga. 
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ARMISTICE     DAT     AI^DRESS     BY     HERBERT     S      PRILLIPB    AT 
BRADEr-rrON.  FLA  ,  NOVEMBER  11,  1937 


Mr.  PF:teRSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
Armistice  Day  address  delhtired  by  Hon.  Herljert  S.  Phillips. 
United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida, 
at  Bradenton,  Ha.,  on  November  11,  1937: 

Mr  Chairman,  veterans,  px-servlce  men  and  Legionnaires  of  the 
World  War,  ladiea.  and  gentlemen,  19  years  ago  ti>day  an  armistice 
terminated  hobtilltles  In  the  greatest,  llic  moct  costly,  the  most  lar- 
flung,  and  the  most  destructive  war  that  the  world  up  to  thai  tune 
had  ever  witnessed  Tills  la  true  because  there  were  more  nations 
and  people  engaged  In  the  World  Wax  than  .any  previous  war 

In  order  for  this  Nation  to  preserve  for  Itself  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  to  protect  AJuerlcau  veawjla  and  American  citlitens  from 
the  attacks  of  the  submaxines  that  roved  the  aea.  like  cowardly 
assusblns,  the  Unitt>d  Slates  was  forcwi  to  Join  the  Allies.  Had 
we  not  resisted  sucli  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  CJerman 
Qovcrniucnt,  we  would  have  been  blind  to  o\ir  honor  and  aalety. 
The  submarine  wartaie  waginl  by  tlie  German  Gorernmenl  «iw 
contrary  to  all  humanity  and  to  all  law  When  the  war  lortJe  of 
Germany  aimooncod  that  all  vetau'ls  of  every  nation  found  wUhln 
the  fret"  Atlantic  west  and  north  of  Kvirope,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean S«a  would  be  sunk  without  WHriiing  and  without  merry 
to  tht  Ir  en  ws  and  pnssenners  and  then  proceedi^d  to  carry  out  her 
threnl.  Fbe  commuted  an  »c'  of  war  at^alnat  the  United  Staten  and 
doclured,  by  so  doing,  that  the  German  Government  propo*«N.1  to 
estabhsh  the  right  of  aubmarineh,  In  time  of  war.  to  drive  mer- 
cliani  ves.sels  of  all  nations  from  the  high  aoas. 

I  will  not  take  time  on  this  occasion  to  point  out  how  Inex- 
cvM»able  and  unjustified  was  the  act  of  the  German  Government  In 
declaring  war  a^ivinsi  the-  nations  of  the  world  1  wUl  not  dut»ll 
im  the  bruialltiee  and  barbarltiea  of  the  war  and  the  hufTerlnirs 
and  hardship*  of  tlie  auldieia  They  are  too  well  known  fchpoclally 
by  the  aoldleni  who  were  there,  to  require  a  detailed  account  Our 
then  Pie«ident.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  jiave  hinu»lf  aa  bravely  and 
hevoiruUy  aw  If  hv  h.ul  bri'ii  nhot  down  \i(>on  the  tjattlefli-lda  of 
thjropf,  uv  an  efTtwt  to  save  democracy  for  the  world,  reallRinf  that 
a  further  continuance  uf  the  war  would  mean  a  conunvied  de- 
strvction  01  the  nower  of  American  nian:»ood.  In  his  uddreas  to 
((u.^{r>^^  on  .Iitimmv  H  liMH.  si-l  forth  his  14  poinu  ai  a  basl*  of 
|>»'aoe  oi  aa  the  lenna  of  nn  arnUstloe  Uiat  would  brine  the  war 
to  an  end  The  treaile«»  that  f<illowed  this  agreement  and  the 
violations  of  tUoae  treatie*  are  now  maltcm  of  history  Therefor* 
I  vmU  ni>t  discnm  thnn 

Ihr  Anveru-an  |Kx)ple  are  a  peace-loving  people  We  abhor  war 
Ix'cauKe  there  m  no  exctine  or  Jvistlftoatlun  for  war,  eieepl  to  pre- 
vent an  mvaaion  on  the  pajl  of  another  nation  or  for  the  purjKWi* 
uf  preservinn  the  freedom  of  Uie  st***  io  all  nations  alike 

I  reallr*  that  It  waa  by  war  that  this  Nation  wm*  e*t*bliahed  and 
that  It  took  a  H:r<»at  civH  Wiir  to  weld  us  into  an  indlaaotubl* 
Union  of  indestructible  8t,ate»,  but  I  am  glut  Uiat  ww  have  never 
enga«t'd  in  a  war  of  aKurtmslun  upon  any  other  nation 

In  IHIJ  wo  vindlnati'd  the  principle  that  American  aeamenahould 
not  be  linpreaaed  HUo  service  on  foreign  ahlp*. 
In  l«4ft  wt'  gave  liberty  U>  Tiuw 

From  imu  to  1886  we  enKn«rd  in  the  great#*t  Civil  War  thai  wa* 
ever  waged  by  any  p«ople  but  at  U»e  cloee  of  that  eonAlct  the 
people  of  all  •ecilons  were  united  in  etroager  and  more  enduring 
i>unds,  and  stiwd  faithfully  lor  the  decrees  of  the  war  and  for  the 
i\insin\mon. 

In  IRMH,  In  onler  to  atop  intolerable  oppreaalon  at  our  ?«ry  door 
and  protect  the  jieople  of  Cuba,  we  eent  our  eoldiera  to  the  |MB 
of  tlie  Anttllea  and  aaved  Uie  people  of  that  beauuful  lalaiMl  from 
the  tyranny  and  opprewlon  of  the  Bpaniah  OovernmenI 

Every  war  in  which  thl*  NaMon.  aa  a  nation,  haa  engaged  haa  been 
for  the  preservation  of  tndependencMi.  democxaey,  and  local  aalf- 
trovertuneut  I  realiae  that  eome  day  It  may  be  neoewary  for  ui  to 
er.izage  in  a  war  of  aelf-deienee.  and  In  order  to  ptMeret  our  right* 
upon  the  high  aeai>  and  in  the  air.  but.  before  doing  *o.  every  eape- 
dlent  of  BUUwmanahip  to  avoid  wmr  ahould  be  exhauat«d. 

War  1*  hell  and  never  can  be  anything  elaa.  Bvwy  war  la 
neoeaaarUy  more  brutal  and  deatruottve  than  the  prwedUic  wmr. 
By  the  uaa  of  the  airptaaa  and  peiaunouB  gaaaa.  defenaal—  vobmb 
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nnd  rhiUlrfn    'h'  •K'k   i*"*'   '^i"  »fl^'<"'**' 
r^i.i.o    «rul   «r«   n-t    m    ..ny   nmntv.r   rrK»r 
»lr.lr<I   ill  V*'.-  *»r.  r-w  '-rnU  wniC'l  ">   »^' 
TtK-  fT»»»t«'»t  rtJivcern  of  Xh«  \mrtiraii  J* 

f»^r>  If  lt>  <1-inrf  •..  our  *omm.Trr  *Uh  C 
•houlrt  »rrmin»tf  lar  «  *hilr      It  u  b#Ucr. 
th«t    th*'  rommrr*^  nf  thi»  Nation  with  I 
cur'niiMl  thmi  tl.*t  thr  ttowrr  of  America 
tw  *tu  rnrrtl  upon  ihr  rrvi.-l  »llJ\r  of  war 
Nu    ..•»•  run  prrOici  today  wa»t  may 
jipun    tiiid  Ku*Mi»  OO  rtAy»  m  ndvance     • 
aim:*    whi  w«»  fharmrtertwrt  m  th»    » 
Mpia<-    who  b«>h.v«l   m   m.ikm«  war  hrll 
kiU  lujd  bum.  and  burn  and  kill,  and  to 
»)*•  rxcrlled  by  the  Atrrt^*  of  the  dictato 
th»    Atlantic      Hstipr    i»nd    Mu»ii<-.llnl    hav. 
partition  Spain  and  con'rol  Gibraltar  and 
tEcJualon  of  all  other  naiu  n» 

Ffudaiiam  »tiU  domuii»tM  China  and  In 
inir  for  »upr»macy  in  Italy  and  Orrnwny 
RuMla     while    faactam    and    feudal l«m    • 
paat   riperience   and   condition*   acroaa 
n««c«>*«itv  and  imiKirlano*  of  ihi«  Nation 
thP  wp'ld  and  bring  adrquately  prep.kr^d 
miiihl  ixt  made  upon  ut  by  nea  or  air 

T»>e  World  War  nveakd  the  fact  that 
that  America  wa«  the  meltlni  pot  for  th 
to  r«l»e  ■!»  army  we  found  that  the  I 
rombiHl  with  th<ie*  who  had  bwn  adi 
«(!!  ail  th'««»  who  had  >no  nympalhy.  lov 
nnri  in»tUutHin« 

TtiU  Republic  owed  a  duty  to  the  wor 
ve  diachamrwl  '»>»»  duty  when  the  iralUn 
with   the   AlUea   in   an   rlTori   Ui   preiwrvc 
but  their  bl.HHl   waa  «pilled   m   vnin    on< 
nauKht   \n   thl«  R."i>\ihlic    ««   it   »pp«rfn 
do  not  He*  to  It  tJiat  there  (r«e«  out  fror 
collettfii.   univemltle*    und   churcCioa.  and 
thJa.  an   infTumre   lh«t   will  deatroy  cvc 
dtictrlne     by    whatever    name    It    mny    ti 
•hnrM  from  a  foreign  land,  and  rid  thl.-i 
antafonutlc  to  our  Otivernment.  Connilt 
not  place  tf  o  much  emphaaU  on  the  im 
part    ol   every    American   cltlaen   to   our 
Government  to  Ita  citlwna      Th.«  ■ervicfj 
dierm  rrndcrr«l  fir  humanity  and 
w.m   fur  thia  Nation   a   leaderahlp  whlct 
and   reaponalblllty   of   «ervlc«   to  the   wr 
fardr<l      A*   American*   we   muat    not   a: 
world  thai  arl»«*t  by  reaaon  of  thla  leai 
the  iake  of  expediency  C(.>mprom«e  one 
•enta   the   higheai   m  the  worlds   pr»«r 
loc*l  eelf-govemment  and   individual   1 
•eniattve  democracy 

We  have  nti  room   in  thU  Republic 
upon  our  ahor**  and  applied  for  the  prl' 
ahlp.   with   no  intention  on  their  part 
apirit  and  in  truth. 

Our    braT«    and   h-rolc    aoldlera   who 
&*lds  ot   France   need   no   eulofty   at 
duty.      Itony   of   them    made   the   a\ 
relumed   home   dlaabied    for   life      We 
tnbut«  tiian  to  »ay  they  did  their  dull 
RotMTt    K.    Lm.    th«    treat    Amarican    - 
•aid.  "Duty  Is  the  aubUmeat  wortl  in 
mere  enduring   monument  can   b«  • 
But   thew   calebratlon*   which   are 
lands  today  will  ba  meanlnglwa  and 
uniM*   they    help   to   Unpresa   upon 
individual  duty  of  aUtcluice  to  our  (Ui ; 
and  inspire  us  to  be  better  and  more 
The  World  War   Inlenaliled   the   p" 
country  when  that  great  catastropha 
oaw   problenu  to  aolTe.     Tbe  effect 
war.  was  demoralising,  and  placed  grei 
dtiaen.  especially  upon  the  leaden  of 
r^lglous    thotight      War    profiteer*   h- 
An  eTer-inrreaaXng  wave  of  crime  and 
And    I    fe«l    that    we.    regardleas    of 
rajoioe  that  these  and  other  problems 
as  ■ijcr— ■fiillj  as  they  have  t>e«n  and 
We  stand  today,  after  the  peaalng  < 
cwntary.  upon  tbe  tlireahold  of  a  i 
rallfflous.   ediacatlonal.   and    poUUcal 
social   and  eootiamlc  reform,   a  ne'W 
InvcDUOL  and  dlacovery.  and  of 

The  naoons  ot  tbe   world   are  cJ 
United  States  were  to  each  other  25 
radio,  and  aircraft  wtli  continue  to  ' 
aad  doeer  together     We  move 
jee  fl-vea  \ia  tittle  concern  today 
.„_.     What  U  new  today  become*  old 
beforv  us  poealbllltle*  for  greater 
Pagers  Locideiit  to  our  complex 


ay,  have  no  chance  of 
rd.  i»»  in  brinij  d«'ni<»n- 

(H'  At\(\  China 
iple.  the  PTr«;dfnt,  utid 
uite<l  State*  out  of  war. 
ns»  or  tmy  uiher  n»ttion 
I  thousand  tmu-a  ixltrr 
n  mn  nation*  should  ^x? 

numhi-xxl  »houUl  uumn 


hiipiien  in  Europe, 


lurae  of  God".  T ','v  nnd 
nnd  who  tf«v.'  ordrrit  to 
111  all  pruon.'rs,  may  yt-t 
of  the  natu;n»  Ix'yond 
no  d'luht,  platu.ed  to 
the  McdilerraiK-an  to  ihe 


i>    w 


Wmd  eral 


>«"•« 


X  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAI^  RF-COIU) 


China. 


, «,,.t.,-,r«   nnr\   our   rflat to'' «    'n   the  nations   of   the   earth, 

An.rriru.i    nti  ...       Ih  _'    ^'=       ;        ;   -  ,,,„,,,.„„.  .„d  rejected. 

!i,Xnv   i'li    n.i.v;    u.c    Mu..,    nn„    .u>.    *.U    be    the    terrlbl. 

,    ,,  .„  ._    ,»'it'    I  be    w     ;    .1    .nil      r.'ri,".Ct     s.iUUl    liuai  i    atiu 

a  livf    a  t.  hriftti.kn  Natioi, 


la.     Paaclim  if  con  lend - 

Cominutilsin  duminatfi 

found    in    Japan      0\ir 

Atlantic    manU'-^t    tho 

renwiung   at  p.-uce  with 

to  repel  any  utu«ilc  'hitt 


A  New  Deal  Conirres.s  Coes  Home 

KXTKN\SION  OV  KE.MAUKS 


or 


had  bnmtrd  too  long 

orld      Whf'n  w"  h"  uan 

ited    at«ti"»    «  »«    hmoy- 

\ltt4Hl    to    cHl.cn.Hhip     txn 

i,  or  ri-Kliecl  f  T  our  luw.« 
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d  nnd  to  drm'>crncy    nnd 
Amrricnn  •^UIkt*  Io!!;rd 
frw»1om    i»nd   (t.ini  crncy. 
the   rfsult   *lU   coinf   to 
■ly    ha*    m    Euro!>c     if    wr 
our  home*   <<ur  trhooU. 
from  Kathcrin^i  itiich  nn 
V  form  of   anti-Am«*ru-na 
called.    brouKhi    to    our 
:nuntry  of  all  propHRandi* 
It  Ion.  ^nd  lawn      Wt"  can« 
rtancr  of  loyivlty  on  th« 
Oovmment     iind   of   our 
which  the  American  wM- 
cy  m  the  World  War  hM 
carrlea  with   it   the  duty 
dj-ld   that   cannot   be   dlsrr- 
irk  our  obli^jailon  to  the 
,.;;ip.  but   we  c«nriOt  for 
lota  of  that  which  rppre- 
in   the  maintenance   at 
ibcrty   aecured   by   a   rvpre- 


for 


thoee  who  have  landed 
llegM  of  American  cltiMn- 
jf   becoming   Aniericana   m 


fought   upon    the    battl«- 
o*r   hands.      Thfv    did    their 
aupr^me   aacriflce.    while   many 
can    pay   them    no   higher 
remembering  that  It  was 
ahd    southerTi    general,    who 
the  BiigliBh   language."     No 
ere:ted   to  their   memory 
tBlng   held    throughout   our 
no  benefit  to  our  Nation. 
efrery    American    clliaen    hil* 
and  obedience  to  ihe  law. 
loTal  dtmns. 
problems  that   existed  In   this 
bi  gan  and  left  us  with  many 
o4   the   World   War.    as   every 
:  reepcnalblllty  upon  every 
political,  educational,  and 
bi^   had    to    be    dealt    wldh 
dlenees  has  had  to  be  m«t. 
(lur    poUUcal    faith,    ahouttd 
have  been  met  as  well  and 
are  being  met  today, 
a  third  of  the  twentieth 
nehr   period,    a   new   period   of 
Jiought.    a    new    period    of 
lertod   of   electrical   science, 
international  relations. 

together  today   than   the 

rears  ago.     The   automobile. 

brlDg  the  natloiM  of  the  world 

like  a  swift-flylng  shuttle. 

and  will  give  us  leas  tcmor- 

lomorrcw      The  future  opens 

aenlce  to  the  world   as  well   as 

population  and  the  problem  of 


Mr.  KOPPI.KMANN      Mr    Sp-nktr,  ur.dor  louve  to  extend 

my  ronmik.s  m  '\\r  litxovv  I  -uoin  ;  my  addross  over  si.iUon 
WUUC  Juno  12    19.1H 

The  New  rvii;  hu«  Imd  1"<  t:r  winii  pninx  m  the  ConsTreiw  which 
U  rtboul  to  ,ull>iurii  More  han  the  piwiuuH  l%vo  Conwrew...  thla 
He\entv-!lfh  Oonv;r.-.,H  w:i,s  .'l.-'.^!  '^y  'hv  ticniemhma  popular 
i.unrovul  for  the  N- w  I>.>1      i;.>vfir.ilrv   of  ^vhat    the  pol'tlcixl  oppo- 

"  roM^v-.    the  An.eruun  r-    "v   ^  n.'!    '^^V  '^f  lOOWOOO  voter*, 

mve  the'Ncw  I>-«.1  :v  in.uul.i'e  'o  .-  :'i:\  ■eiiiu  aheiut  The  American 
IMC'-Ie  -h.u«>'.-  they  ,mv'  -hi-  N.  w  P.'al  t!;e  au^perntion  of  men 
»h''m  thf-y  elcct.e<l  lo  Coi.Kr.-,      Wh.,a  did  t!.e  people  ^vU 

r.  mpared  to  th.c  ;nipro.v  .•'•  .ir;  v.-  of  H;Kn;nai;'.t  nifiisurc*  for 
the  eroiiotrlc  nnr'.  sochil  .vdniiio mmt  .^t  the  American  people 
enacted  in  enrli-r  New  D(  aI  0.  !u.;r  s.m-s,  this  Seveiity-Ilfth  Congro»a. 
\vh;ch  It  wa.H  .xp.Tted  ■A-nil'l  i;r,,.o  n-.n.'  :i:.cl  udvaiico  these  Kuin.'*. 
hn.s  chalked  tip  .\  df>nrler.'  ;-e.  .';(1  i:i  th.i"*e  crucUl  2  years.  Since 
\>v  ^nrinu  .if  1036  'J  years  A^n  .  n'.y  me  important  piece  of  na- 
tional leijislnt  ion  alouV  the  p.  l.nrs  and  principles  of  the  New 
Denl  hivs  been  <^r\:\cuc\  Th.s  wa.^^  •  hf  I  .av  Cost  Hou.slnK  and  Slum 
C'cHrAt^c-e  Act  1  nsM'd  in  A'h--..-  1:M7  A  vrcond  piece  of  New 
De!\l  leKlsln'l'-:r..  the  war"  \\\('.  V  ur  Ktan'l.irds  '.aw.  after  being 
huiTotert  ab<-ut  !!'.  n\:\ny  a  ■t.r-.n  sti.;  awa.i.s  a  final  vole.  But  I  urn 
confident  of  th.at  vote 

A  few  words  ah<j  it  t'-.--  ;,-v-foy*  hott-lng  and  si  urn -clearance 
\\-x  Evorvwhere  w.  >  v.r  rcv.nTv  ;•;  '-very  ronnnunlty,  .sections  of 
ur'.v  tn.snnitary  ui^hear.hv  dwelhn^j  rat  holes  !«ome  of  us  call 
tliem  menace  "the  health  ai.d  mrTal.s  of  our  clil/x'n>  We  have 
t'iem  ht-re  m  Conf.ectlcut  We  have  them  here  la  Hartford,  They 
are  the  hreedlni?  piares  of  dUen.^.v  r,f  crime,  nf  despair.  Within 
the  hearing  of  mv  voice  *here  :s  scar'^ely  one  who  hft.sn'l  seen  these 
p'.aces  of  sq'in'.oV  wlilch  ^om>^  h'.in\:ins  mu.U  call  home,  places 
which  you  and  I  hesitate  to  fi;-tr    ;f  we  enter  at  all. 

On  the  flcvr  of  the  Hou-e  :.^,^t  week:  during  the  debate  on  the 
broadening  amendment  of  'h!'^  hvw.  its  leading  opponent,  a  Demo- 
c'Rt  I  regret  to  «tate  rf.sc  and  ■~.'^ld  at  the  heli?hl  of  his  argument 
that  he  had  vlBited  New  York  City  recently  and  had  looked  out  of 
the  window  of  a  •.i'.'.  office  huildmh'  but  had  seen  no  slums.  That 
\n  the  trouble,  my  rrirr.d'^,  there  are  too  many  of  u.^  who  don't  see. 
Th'^re  are  too  many  of  tis  who  don  t  know  that  millions  of  Amerl- 
can.1  do  not  have  the  ba.sls  of  American  civilization — clean  and 
healthfvil  hon^es 

About  a  year  aiTO  I  remarked  to  a  mar.uf  irturer's  representative 
that  I  would  be  wil'.r!?  to  retire  from  politics  when  every  home  in 
America  had  a  bathtub  Scorufully  he  replied,  "Th.-y  wouldn't 
knew  what  to  do  with  a  bathtub  Theys  use  it  to  plant  flowers  In." 
With  him  I  drrvppcd  the  dl=cu,ssicn 

The  only  ether  piece  :f  impcrtan'  legislation  which  would  further 
the  American  people*  cau'e  as  It  ha.s  been  espoused  by  the  New 
Deal,  is  the  wage  and  h.;vir  standards  bill 

The  principle  of  mlni.mum  wa^jes  .md  maximvim  hours  was  first 
written  Into  New  D'-al  les'.sla'io!;  '.n  the  f\rst  lecover;  law  passed 
for  Industry— the  Na'lrnal  Industrial  Recovery  Act— back  In  1933. 
But  minimum  watte?  :\nd  mxT'.mum  h  >  irs  were  lost  to  the  workers 
when  the  old  Supreme  C  urt  threw  ;n.t  that  law.  Many  employers 
retained  decent  wages  and  h".urs  regardle.s.s      Many  did  not. 

There  remained,  at.d  t;  ere  =*;]:  remaiii,  countless  Industries 
where  the  wage  standard  :^  "^elow  decent  levels 

There  remain  ccur.t'.'s.s  mduj^^rtes  where  the  wa?e  standard  la 
below  the  25  cents  an  hcur  SU  a  week,  provided  In  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Housp 

That  condition  mu  =  t  be  r'-medied  The  Democratic  Party  prom- 
Lsed  It  m  its  cam.pa;;:"  pU'dce^.  -^f  1936  It  was  one  of  the  pledges 
on  which  the  Democrat. c  PtU-ty  wa^  reelected  m  l;i36. 
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A  gentleman  from  Connecticut  wrote  me  that  his  concern  paid 
■uch  gtK'd  wivgea  that  Uiey  couldn't  afford  Ui  give  tho  alockliomcrs 
B\ib!»tanttal  dlvldrnrtr  He  heRRed  me  to  vote  against  this  la"  "c 
■aid  thai  his  concern  couldn't  stand  any  wa«e  Increaae  Wliat, 
m  Heaven's  name.  dv>e8  that  man  pay.  or  did  he  tblnk  be  was 

I  ho  chamber  of  commerce  held  cllnlca  here  last  week  and  pro- 
posed a  pK>grftm  for  recovery  of  Hnxtford  bualnews 

lliey  are  working  on  a  sales-ftlmulalion  campalKii.  Buy  now 
and  buy  in  Haitfoid.  they  urge.  Fine,  But  who  is  K'cwnu  'a  buy? 
The  people  who  have  money?     No. 

The  people  who  want  to  buy.  the  people  who  *ould  walk  Into 
the  Btorcd  and  walk  out  with  purchasea.  they  cannot  buv 

Do  not  theee  recovery  planners  reoUsae  that,  unless  the  main 
body  of  the  people  have  money  in  their  pocketo  Uuire  la  no 
purcha-'^lng  power  Low  wagtv*  nnd  long  hours  will  never  give  It  to 
them  There  1h  more  profit  In  50  customers  of  |1  purchases  than 
in   1  cti."?tomer  who  makes  a  »50  purchase. 

The  discovery  was  made  at  one  of  the.«e  chamber  recovery 
cUnlo  that  the  majority  of  new  industries  In  recent  years  were 
establLHhed  In  the  South.  I  know  that  new  Induatrles  have  ^tHrU-d 
In  the  South  I  also  know  that  old  Industries  have  been  moving 
out  of  the  North  Into  the  South  Why?  Because  down  there, 
among  other  reasons,  labor  Is  cheap. 

And  when  we  endeavored  to  ocrrect  the*e  conditions,  to  restore 
and  maintain  lobs  for  New  England  men  and  women,  to  protect 
New  England  Industry  Itself  against  the  unfair  competition  of 
Bouthern  labor  conditions,  what  happened?  We  don't  need  your 
social  laws,  they  cried.  "Leave  us  alone  "  And  for  too  long  a  time 
they  were  left  alone,  the  while  unemploynent  gww  and  con- 
Bumer  purchaslnR  power  dwindled.  Is  It  a  wonder  that  the  atorrs 
cant  get  rid  of  their  stock?  We  of  the  New  Deal,  throvigh  the 
wage  and  hour  law.  Intend  to  more  nearly  equallice  labor  con- 
ditions and  provide  for  a  modicum  of  purchaamg  power. 

Besides  these  two  laws,  with  the  exception  of  regular  appro- 
priation bills,  the  authort«atlon  of  a  supernayy  and  the  Farm 
Act,  adopted  in  rebmary  of  thU  year,  the  list  of  »«t»"^"»«  •«- 
cotnpllahmenu  include  auch  Items  as  thee*;  A  Uw  "•»":""«  "J« 
making  of  photograplis  of  military  and  naval  tlcfenscs;  provisions 
for  retirement  of  Coast  Guard  ofllcer.:  a  law  prohibiting  the 
picketing  of  foreljm  embawle.';  »  resolution  providing  for  the 
lnv«tlgatloo  of  the  Tennseaee  Valley  Authority,  wherein.  I 
might  add.  the  chief  witness.  Dr.  A,  «•  Morgan,  has  already 
"iwckwtttered"  on  the  charges  which  prompted  this  InveBtigatlon. 
a  law  developlnK  experimental  alr-matl  services;  a  1";;^  P™;^^« 
the  licensing  of  Indian  land  for  mining  purpoa«i.  Any  Congress 
would  have  paiwod  these  laws. 

Here  and  there  lesser  laws  of  beneficial  Importance  have  l^n 
enacted  sxich  as  the  Uberallzntlon  of  pcnMons  for  World  War 
wldow.H  and  orphans;  the  act  providing  for  Federal  ;«n:>*«t'o"  »" 
the  control  of  venereal  dlBea«;s:  the  Uberallratlon  of  Spar^lah  War 
DciisJous;  Uie  law  providing  for  the  voluiuaxy  retlrctnent  ol  8u- 
?rJme  court  Justices  with  full  salary:  the  law  "!^«^ding  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 

^TheTlst"  cited  Is  bv  no  means  complete.  But  I  repeat  my  pofo'; 
that  with  tbe  exception  of  the  Housing  Act  which  wb*  Paw'-d  last 
year  nnd  with  the  exception  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  still  before 
us  no  piece  of  new  legislation  of  major  importance  to  the  Prlnc^«« 
of  the  New  Deal,  so  enthuslastlcally  endorsed  by  the  electorate 
ic&s  than  2  years  ago.  has  been  enacted  during  the  Beventy-tiXth 

^TS.ie^from  the  viewpoint  of  social  advancement  •""  economic 
ref«Tn  we  have  not  stood  sUll.  The  American  people  ha vp^  been 
advancing  In  1933  the  erecutlve  department  of  our  Government 
dropped  its  "do  nothing"  poUcy  and  s«umed  a^^  l^*f ?ff.  "^'^^'"^ 
conV^n  for  the  Ameri^n  people,  the  upper  and  middle  thlrtLas 
well  OS  the  lower  third  of  them.  T^J^T^f^^^J^^'^jy^tJ^ 
Congress    In   those    days    snxlous   to   work    with    the    President 

WheT  for  4  years  the  American  people  were  frustrated  by  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  a  fearless  and  courageous  step 
Us  proposed  by  the  President.  Although  It  was  not  supported  by 
the  Congress,  nevertheless  Its  purpose  was  "Weved  „^„.  .. 

Since  tho  intrwluctlon  of  the  court  reform  biU  ^^e  people  • 
rights  have  been  upheld  by  the  Court.  Laws  P»»e<i  ^y  ^,J^J1' 
jrress  have  stood.  Furthermore.  In  many  Instances  the  Court  re- 
versed Itself  on  former  rulings.  When  I  spoke  to  you  several 
weeks  ago  I  remarked  that  we  loet  that  battle  but  won  ">«  ^ 

I  say  that  the  months  devoted  to  the  argument  and  dUcusslon 
of  our  Judicial  system,  the  public  crltlcLsm  of  the  fact  that  the 
personal  economic  beliefs  of  the  Justices  played  «"  tJ^PO^^nt 
part  m  their  rendering  of  supposedly  unbiased  decisions  was 
helpful  to  the  Nation  at  large.  Nothing  pertaining  to  ^▼e™" 
mont  should  be  foreign  and  aloof  from  the  people^  Unt  1  the 
Court  battle  last  year  there  was  an  aura  of  «»nctlty  about  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Its  Justices  which  made  It  and  them  apart 
from  the  people.  Since  the  days  of  Chief  J^tl^  M«!*^J^ 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil  that  even  though  »  C<»f;^ 
elected  by  the  people  proposes,  the  Court  disposes  The  niasses 
of  the  people  were  not  awure  that  there  could  be  more  than 
one  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  ^Co°«"^"*-J?^,^  ^ 
When  we  came  back  to  the  special  session  last  November  to 
clear  up  the  unflniPhed  business  of  the  prerloua  seaslon.  notably 
the  wage  and  hour  bill,  the  farm  bill,  and  the  reorganization  bUl. 
the  people  realized  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  tbe  contlnuaUon 


of  the  New  Deal  lay  not  in  tbe  courts  but  In  Con«reiiB  itself. 
The  farm  bill  lavliw  dowtv  tho  broad  pruvtaiooa  of  the  lartn  pro- 
gram which  hud  been  devolo|HHl  In  l»3a  and  1934,  with  nwjwiaary 
amendments  which  tho  wlndoni  of  experience  dictated,  met  with 
a  sham  fillbiuier.  and  actually  was  not  j>rB*.ent«»d  for  the  final 
vote  unul   weeks  after  llie  regular  secorvl   sessJim    had   begun 

The  Houw  Rul«»  ainuutuee  went  on  a  slt-di>wn  strike  aitHln»t 
the  wage  and  liour  KtaudRid  bill  with  the  result  Umt  a  petlUon 
wa.-*  nnjulred  to  bring  It  out  of  the  Rules  Committee,  nnd  the  bill 
euK'Tlv  untiripated  bv  every  working  man  and  woman  In  the 
country  and  vvery  fair-minded  employer,  « is  defeated  tay  18 
votea  I>'mc«cratlc  vote*  gave  the  P*!publloani»  their  vlctorv  1m«1 
I>«cemher  It  tot>k  n  dleprea^lon  to  force  this  remedial  legisla- 
tion out  of  Congress  for  the  people,  a  whole  year  late  Last  m<^nth 
some  Republlcatvi.  s'  In  the  early  months  of  the  New  Deal. 
voted  with  UB  Their  people  back  home,  as  well  oa  ours,  made 
Uieuiselves  heard.  We  lu-e  finally  going  to  have  a  wa^te  and  hour 
bill 

No  man  Is  expected  to  airree  100  percent  at  all  times  with  any 
other  but  there  are  definite  principles  Involved  In  this  Hew 
Deal,  principles  which  are  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  ma- 
jority of  American  men  and  women  They  are  foreign  atKl  dU- 
tasteful  only  to  those  who  have  skimmed  off  the  cream  and  re- 
fuse to  pay  their  share  for  their  own  recovery  "The  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number"  U  tbe  watchword  of  the  New  Deal.  I 
Miy  that  our  goal  can  be  achieved  within  the  capltsllst  syMem  No 
change  of  our  form  of  government,  no  change  of  our  economic 
system  Is  needed  to  achieve  our  poal 

During  the  years  1933  through  193«  and  well  into  1937  when 
the  New  Deal  with  Its  reforms  was  at  Its  height.  Industry  tn 
America  went  along  at  a  rapid  paoe.  wiping  out  the  red  Ilguree 
which  had  spread  over  lU  books.  Eacli  year  bigger  and  better 
profits  were  announced  At  the  time  of  the  1»3«  election  Indvu- 
try  was  going  at  top  speed.  Unemployment  was  decreasing. 
Everything  pointed  to  real  reoovery— to  durable  recovery  Our 
thesis  that  industry  could  make  a  profit  and  ounduct  iteelf  la 
accordance  with  the  rules  nf  fair  competition,  cooptrstlng  with 
the  Government  In  it*  efforts  to  develop  a  happier  and  contented 
people,  seemed  about  to  prove  Itself.  8o  things  continued  la 
1987.  ,  ^    ^ 

Like  all  other  New  Deal  measures,  big  huslnees  aasalled  the  un- 
dlKtrlbuted  aurplua-profils  tax.  But  in  1937.  the  first  year  that 
law  was  In  effect,  buelneea  reported  substantial,  and  In  somo 
caaee.  unprecod-jnted  profits. 

The  fact  remains  that  while  the  New  Deal  was  at  Ita  helcht 
and  going  strong,  business  abiding  by  th<-  laws  of  the  New  Deal 
was  very  active  nnd  making  profiU  Wlien  the  New  Deal  legisla- 
tive program  stopped  In  obedience  to  the  demand*  of  big  business 
then  big  buslnesa  began  operating  on  minimum  schedules  with 
niliilmum  help  Tliey  complained  of  the  New  Deal  In  1936.  19M, 
aiid  lt)37  Their  slogan  was  "give  buslneea  a  ri-»t.'  When  Oon- 
greBR  adourned  Its  first  se^r^lon  last  August  every  cpposltlon  news- 
paper rtdlculed  it  as  a  do-nothing  Congress  That  was  In  1987 
Until  a  few  days  ago  In  this  year  of  1938  we  passed  no  reform 
ICBl&latlun  We  gave  the  United  Slates  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Manufacturers'  Ajuaociatiou  aiid  the  columnlsu  the 
rest  they  cried  for,  ^  . 

In  the  hundred  or  eo  letters  I  received  from  Connecticut,  urging 
that  the  undistributed -surplus  profltK  tsx  be  lUted.  tbe  promise 
was  carried  with  practically  every  letter  that  If  this  tax  were 
lifted  bublnesfe  would  go  aliead  to  greater  helgbU  of  proaporlty. 
We  gave  them  that  also  Tlicn  thoy  asked  for  the  defeat  of  the 
wage  and  hour  bill.  Even  many  Republicans  wouWnt  listen 
to  this  Nothing  daunted,  they  asked  for  the  defeat  of  the  re- 
covery and  relief  bUl.  on  which  miiUonii  of  unemployed  »r«  de- 
pending. But  that  was  carrying  things  too  far  We  finally  called 
a  halt      There  Is  much  to  add  to  this  talk.     1  expect  to  address 

yow  again  and  again.  ^  ^  ..       .  w«^».- 

Tbe  New  Deal  has  had  Its  triumphs  and  It  has  had  lU  eet-b^ats. 

The  net  score,  however,  u  In  tbe  people's  ^»^o' Jtf^  J*Ji  K^me  »• 
far  from  over.  Congress  Is  now  adjourning  The  Members  are 
going  home.    The  New  Eteal  from  now  on  Is  In  your  banfla. 


H.  0.  L.  C  Loans 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  O'LEARY 

OK   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  JU7U2  13,  1938 
Mr  O'LEARY.    Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  aeaslon  of  Con- 
gress Is  fast  drawing  to  a  clos^.  there  Is  an  important  matter 
that  I  feel  impelled  to  bring  before  the  House  at  this  time. 

There  is  untold  suffering  among  the  H.  O  L.  C.  mort*ra«ors 
of  my  district.    Hundreds  at  reputable  citizens,  through  no 
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fault  of  their  own.  »re  unable  to  keepjip  with  taxes.  Interest 
and  principal  paymentjj  on  their  H.  C.  L.  C.  mortgage  loans 
because  of  reduction  of  Income  or  loa  of  employment.  To 
them  their  home  Is  alJ- Important.  a:id.  like  all  other  true 
Americans,  they  are  striving  In  every  way  possible  to  save  it. 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters— smie  of  them  truly  piti- 
able—bcgi?lng  my  assistance  and  ask.ng  that  something  be 
done  by  this  Congress  to  alleviate  their  suffering. 

I  am  one  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who.  last  August, 
together  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  jointly  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  a  reduction  of  Inteiest  on  the  present  un- 
paid balance  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  obligatKins  to  3*2  percent  and 
providing  further  for  the  extension  of  the  period  of  amortiza- 
tion from  15  to  20  years.  We  ha>e  made  every  possible 
effort  to  secure  a  hearing  on  this  bill.  H.  R.  8226.  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencr.  without  success. 

The  original  Idea  of  the  Oovemnrent  to  assist  people  in 
saving  their  homes  la  not  working  out.  TTiere  have  been 
scores  of  evictions  and  foreclosurej  In  my  district  alone. 
and  these  are  increasing  at  an  ala-ming  rate. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  bonds  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
yield  about  2.5  percent  interest,  or  hklf  the  amount  charged 
the  mortgagor  and  that  in  addition  jo  paying  administrative 
and  operating  expenses  from  the  di!  Terence  the  Corporation 
has  accumulated  a  reserve  in  exce=>s  of  $50,000,000.  The 
CorporaUon  was  not  created  by  the  ( Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  profit  for  the  Ooverrmient.  Its  fvinction  is  to 
nve  homes  for  home  owners.  If  th<  interest  were  decreased 
and  the  monthly  obligation  reduced  in  amount  by  extending 
the  period  of  amortization,  the  Conf  oration  could  still  make 
money  enough  to  pay  their  own  wiiy  and  it  would  be  un- 
neces.'sa.ry  to  institute  additional  foreclosures  to  the  thou- 
sands  now  Impending. 

I  have  been  one  of  a  committee,  representing  the  spon- 
aors  of  H.  O.  I^  C   relief  legislation,  who  have  called  several   | 
times  on  Mr.  James  Roosevelt,  sec-etary  to  the  President.   | 
and,   as   a   result   of   our   meetings  we   have   submitted  to  ; 
officials  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  the  foll)wlng  recommendations. 
This  was  done  because  of  our  inablity  to  obtam  action  on 
our  desired  legislation: 

First.  Reduction  of  the  interest  n,te  to  3^  percent,  which 
reducUon  would  place  the  home  cwner  on  a  parity,  with 
retard  to  interest,  with  the  farmeis  to  whom  Government 
loans  have  been  made. 

8ecc«id.  Creating  of  moratorium  on  principal  payments 
for  a  period  up  to  3  years.  This  i  roposal  would  be  in  line 
with  legislative  action  taken  in  Ne^r  York  and  other  States. 
Third.  AboliUon  of  deficiency  judgments.  This  proposal 
tt  also  similar  to  that  which  has  come  of  a  definite  move- 
ment within  the  States. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  q  aasi- judicial  board  of  re- 
view, before  which  any  mortgagor  w  lose  loan  has  been  recom- 
mended for  foreclosure  may  appea-  in  person  or  through  a 
dxily  authorised  represenUtive  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  the  entire  problMn  reviewed  It  was  suggested  that 
the  establishment  of  a  board  of  review  should  be  on  a  basis 
similar  to  the  present  Board  of  A]  ipeals  and  Review  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  is  c  esigned  to  afford  to  the 
home  owner  every  opportunity  o'  having  all  the  factors 
contributing  to  his  distressed  condiuon  impartially  reviewed. 
It  is  hoped  that  through  this  m<asure  many  foreclosures 
might  be  averted  by  cooperating  with  other  Government 
agencies. 

Fifth.  To  permit  foreclosed  hoiae  owners  to  remain  in 
their  former  houses  as  tenants,  prtfvided  they  pay  a  reason- 
able rental. 

The  fore«omg  proposals  have  been  submitted  to  officials 
of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  as  a  result  of  tne  conclusions  reached  at 
the  White  House  conference,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
they  will  take  immediate  steps  ia  put  them  into  practice. 
We  feel  that  most  of  them  can  ne  put  into  effect  without 
the  enactment  of  further  leglalatiin. 

My  colleagues  who  participated  in  the  conferences  and 
offered  the  proposals  are:  WnxxAik  B.  Baut.  of  New  York; 


Edward  L.  O-Netll.  of  New  Jersey.  -M.^tttiew  J.  Merritt. 

DOHALD  L.   OTOOLE,   EUCENX  J     KEGCH.   J.\MES  J.   L.\NZETTA.   all 

of  New  York:  Pra.vk  W.  Towey.  Jr..  of  N^nv  Jersey:  D.  Worth 
Clark  of  Idaho:  Arthx-r  D  Healey.  of  Mas.sachusetts;  and 
James  M.  Mead  and  Gedrge  B.  Kelly,  of  NfW  York. 

We  feel  that  unless  ihes^-  proposals  are  effected  wholly, 
or  in  most  substantial  part,  one  of  the  problems  which  v,nll 
be  pressing  for  con.^ideraticn  upon  the  convening  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  will  be  the  alleviation  of  the  situa- 
tion through  imrnr-diate  Irtji.'^lativp  enactment,  and  if  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  be  a  M^mb.:T  of  that  Congress.  I  pledge 
myself  to  do  everything  humanly  possible  to  bring  about  the 
passage  of  this  most  nece-s,-aiy  legislation. 
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Explanation  of  the  Ram.^peck  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

I  OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATm:3 

Monday.  June  13.  1938 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Civil  S'-rvice  got  off  to  a  start 
with  the  adoption  of  ih'^  Pcndleion  Act  in  1883.  signed  by 
President  Arthur.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  that  civll- 
service  law  of  1883  was  to  establish.  In  the  parts  of  the 
service  covered  by  its  provi.^ioi:.s,  a  merit  system  whereby 
selection  for  appointment  should  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  relative  fitness,  without  regard  to  political, 
religious,  or  other  such  considerations.  About  14.000  posi- 
tions were  classified  at  that  time. 

It  was  really  President  Cleveland,  however,  who  gave  sub- 
stance to  the  merit  system.  He  prescribed  a  uniform  classi- 
fication of  the  civil  service,  and  made  the  first  classification, 
by  Executive  order,  of  positions  outside  Washington.  Dur- 
ing his  first  term  also  he  issued  an  order  placing  positions 
in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  in  the  classLfied  civil  sei-vlce. 
During  his  second  term  of  office  he  placed  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  about  4.000  pasitions  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  imder  civil  service. 

During  Theodore  Roosevelt's  administration  the  fourth- 
class  postmasters  in  14  Stales  were  covered  into  civil  service. 
President  Taft  later  blanketed  in  the  remaining  postmasters 
of  the  fourth-class  in  all  the  48  States. 

Under  President  Wilson  an  examination  was  required  In 
filling  first-,  second-,  and  third-cla.ss  post  offices,  and.  in  ad- 
dition, the  Executive  order  directed  that  the  first  m.an  on  the 
list,  regardless  of  his  political  afBliation.  be  appointed  to 
oCBce  if  he  were  qualified.  Undpr  President  Harding  the 
Elxecutive  order  was  modified,  and  selection  of  one  of  the 
three  top  eligibles  was  permitted  That  high  standard  was 
again  established,  however,  by  Pre.sident  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, just  as  It  was  under  the  WiL^on  administration,  and  he 
called  upon  Congress  to  keep  its  platform  pledge  and  place 
these  Presidential  post-office  appointments  under  the  classi- 
fied service. 

As  a  result,  today,  after  many  struggles  to  unite  the  dif- 
ferent partisan  factions  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
we  are  taking  action  on  a  conference  reiwrt  which  will,  I 
hope,  eventuate  in  legislation  that  will  stand  out  In  history. 
Today  we  have  it  in  our  pow-T  to  settle  this  question  once 
and  for  all,  and  to  remove  'hi.>  important  office  of  postmaster 
from  the  political  artna  As  the  years  go  by,  there  will  be  no 
more  changing  of  postma.itcrs  as  administrations  come  and 
go;  we  will  have  a  more  efficient  corps  of  postmasters  be- 
cause they  will  be  more  experienced  with  the  years  of 
service  behind  them:  we  will  have  better  .^ati.sfied  cormnuni- 
ties  because  they  will  be  cogriizant  rf  the  fact  that  their 
postmaster  is  there  by  reason  of  his  ability  and  not  by  reason 
of  his  political  worth. 


Under  the  conference  report  e\'ery  first-,  second-,  or  third- 
cla.ss  postmaster  now  in  office  will  be  permitted  to  finish  out 
his  term  After  that  what  happens?  Well,  the  postmaster 
may  be  reappointed  under  the  terms  of  Uiis  new  legislation 
and  serve  indefinitely,  for  so  long  as  he  gives  good  service 
and  his  behavior  is  exemplary:  or,  an  employee  from  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Postal  Service  may  be  promoted  to  the  post- 
mastership;  or.  an  open,  competitive  examinuticn  may  b<^ 
h'ld  in  accordance  with  the  pro\'lsicns  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act   and  rules,  in  which  all  qualifying   may   compete. 

U^t  us  take  the  first  method  and  suppose  th.it  the  incum- 
bent postmaster  is  to  be  recommended  for  reappointment. 
In  that  event  he  will  be  given  a  noncompetitive  examination 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  character  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  office.  If  it  is  a  Uiird-class  office,  the  exami- 
nation mav  be  a  written  one.  If  it  is  a  first-  or  second-class 
office  the  postmaster  wiU  no  doubt  be  rated  principally  upon 
his  experience,  record,  character,  and  reputation  without  a 
written  test.  The  Incumbents  physical  condition  must  be 
such  as  to  permit  liim  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office,  but 
the  age  limitation  set  for  original  entrance  to  the  service  is 
waived  in  the  case  of  his  reappointment.  If  he  qualifies  in 
the  noncompeUtive  examination  the  President  will  then  send 
his  name  to  the  Senate  and,  if  confirmed  by  that  body,  he 
acquires  a  classified  status  without  term. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  President— the  Postmaster 
General  acting  for  him— decides  neither  t«  reappoint  the 
Incumbent  nor  to  promote  a  postal  employee  from  within  the 
ranks  In  that  event  the  vacancy  would  be  filled  by  open 
competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  incumbent  postmaster  could  participate  in  this 
examination  alon^  with  all  others  meeting  the  requirements, 
but  he  would  have  to  be  within  the  age  limitations  prescribed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  all  candidates.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil-service  rules,  the  names  of  the  three 
top  eligibles  would  later  be  certified  to  the  Presidents— or  the 
Postmaster  General— and  selecUon  wotild  be  made  from 
among  these  three. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  residence  requirement  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report: 

No  p-^rson  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  under  tM'  section 
unlAss  fcuch  person  hiis  actually  resided  within  the  detlveny  of  the 
office  to  which  he  is  appointed,  or  within  the  city  or  town  where 
the  same  is  situated  for  1  year  ne.xt  preceding  the  date  o.  such 
nnpTntmrnt  If  the  appolntincnt  is  made  without  .ompetitivc 
examination;  or  for  1  year  preceding  the  date  fixed  for  the  close 
of  receipt  of  applications  for  examination,  if  the  appointment  is 
made  after  competitive  examination. 

Under  the  conference  report  the  Postmaster  General  is 
permitted  to  appoint  acting  postmasters  for  a  period  of 
6  months.  "Are  acting  postmasters  who  have  already  quaU- 
fied  in  a  competiUve  examination  eligible  for  permanent 
appointment  under  the  new  legislation?"  I  am  asked.  The 
answer  to  that  appears  to  be  "no."  The  old  eUgible  lists 
would  be  wiped  out,  and  new  examinations  would  be  called. 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  N.  SEGER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  13,  1938 


ADDRESS  OF   JOE  VAN  ROSENCRANCE  AT  PASSAIC,   N.   J, 

MAY  30,  1938 


Mr.  SEGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowlng  Memorial 
D-ay  address  by  Joe  Van  Rosencrance.  past  department  com- 
mander, New  jersey  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  on  Mon- 
day, May  30,  1938,  at  Passaic.  N.  J.: 


In  April  1R63  a  little  proup  of  southern  women    after  2  years  at 

poiinwful,  w^.irv  w  ,w; ;!:.-,  liiui  m  {ond  rririfnajmnce  of  »  latiier, 
brother,   hu^lmnd.   or  svi^elhenrt,   had   ji  urneyed   tj   the  gniveynrd 

ne.-.r  Cl  :u.ubu.v  M:s.-  .  and  tl:ere  decorated  the  graves  of  tiicir  loved 

'ad  elderlv  ln;iv  of  ihc  t-roup  after  she  had  tim.'-hed  decorutiiuT  the 
grave-^  of  her  two  sons,  who  h»d  last  their  lives  i:i  uet<  usi  of  tlie 
Bou-.hfcrn  cause.  wa.s  seen  walttuig  toward  a  corner  ol  the  church- 
yard   where  he  liurltd  t\^■)  unkllO^\^l  Union  s<^ldi('rs 

One  of  the  ladies  of  the  pnmp  asked  her  wimi  she  was  dohie. 
IX.   you  forget.'    said   tlie   first   woman,   "whose   graves   those   art? 

The\    are    two    Union    .soldiers,    they    .tie    two    Yar.icee»>.    who- ." 

"Kush."  s«ld  the  mother  of  the  two  heroes,  'thi-y  are  nameless 
gr  ive.s  m.aik.iu£r  where  two  s<  idlers  lie  buried;  btit  Bt>mewliere  In  the 
Nor-h  in  some  hitle  ciiy  or  vuluge,  or  pcrhap,-,  m  .--ome  ioueiy  iarm- 
liouse.  Ik  mother  or  a  young  wife  oi  a  swi-etheart  mourn.s  for  tliem 
aif  vou  and  I  grieve  lor  the  los.s  of  our  belovi-d  ones  " 

S\e  turned  back  to  the  unmarked  grave  and  stooped  dnwn. 
gently  put-h'd  aside  the  long  ^jrass.  cleared  the  graves,  and  tenderly 
spread  lier  flowers  over  the  two  mouud.s.  With  tears  lu  her  eye.i. 
but.  v^ith  her  head  held  proudly,  she  faced  the  women  who  had 
silentiv  gathered  about  her  and  said:  "We  bring  these  flowers"  — 
.she  pointed  to  tlie  grave.s  of  her  wnns,  then  to  the  otiiers  decked 
with  flowers — "to  express,  our  iove  and  devotion.  They  are  dead. 
our  heroes  of  the  South,  they  are  dead,  these  unknown  soldiers  of 
the  North  lying  In  our  churchyard  at  Columbu-s,  Miss  .  in  nameless 
graves  But  when  the  war  is  over  and  peace  comes  again  we  shall 
call  them  our  heroet..    8o  here  are  my  lilacs  and  roses — red    whlt«, 

ajid  blue lor  twih  alike."     ".\nd  mine,  too."  said  the  otber  women 

softly.  a.s  they  added  their  flowers  to  the  blossoms  on  the  unmarked 
graves  in  the  churchyard 

Tlie  next  April  the  women  of  Columbus.  Miss.,  In  increaslnp  num- 
iDers  rtpeaU'd  this  beautiful  deed,  and  they  continued  these  rites 
vear  after  year,  alihtugh  w.th  each  year  the  privations  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  war  were  greater  and  the  losses  of  the  South  were 
irreparable  ,    ^  ,. 

In  1867  the  New  York  Tribune  printed  this  story  of  these  south- 
ern women  who  decorated  the  graves  of  all  soldiers  who  had 
fallen— those  of  the  North  as  well  as  thone  from  the  South— and 
this  was  published  throughout  the  Nation. 

From  thebe  ;-cth  of  the.se  tood  women  of  Colvmbus,  Miss.,  came 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  holidays. 

May  I  quote   the  last    verse   of  a  poem   entitled   "The   Heritage. 
which  this  news  item  from  Columbus.  Miss.,  inspu-ed?— 
"No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever. 
Or  the  winding  river  be  red; 
Thev  banished  our  anger  forever. 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 

"Under  the  wad  and  the  dew, 
Wuitlng  the  Judgment  day; 
Love  and  tears  lor  ttie  Blue; 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 
I        After  General  Lee  had  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  the  northern 
'    scld:ers  waiited  r.c  ceKbrate  the  \;ciory      General  Grant  sam    "The 
best  wav  to  celebrate,  now  that  the  war  Is  over  and  the  reb<:s  are 
;    apaln  our  countrymen,  is  to  abstain  from  any  demonstration  m  the 

^After  the  war  General  Lee  and  his  officers  were  Indicted  by  a 
Virt-inia  court.  General  Lee  aj.pcaled  to  General  Grant  for  protec- 
tion. General  Grant  forced  the  indictments  to  be  quashed,  and 
said    "Let  us  have  peace  " 

On  Mav  6  1866.  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  wa«  founded 
in  Decattir  Macon  County.  111.,  by  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Stephenson, 
who  afterward  was  cho-^en  the  first   coramarder  in  chief 

On  May  5.  1868.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  Issued  his  historical  gen- 
eral orders  No.  11.     1  quote: 

"1  The  30th  day  of  May  1868  Is  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
strewinc  with  flowers,  or  otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of  com- 
rades who  died  In  defense  of  their  country  during  the  late  rebellion. 

"2  It  IB  the  purpose  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  to  Inaugurate 
this  observance  with  the  hope  that  it  wlU  be  kept  up  from  year  to 
year  while  a  survivor  of  the  war  remauis  to  honor  tlie  memory  of 
his  departed  comrade  "  

We  are  commemorating  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  Decoration 

°  Hieh  on  the  roster  of  mlUtary  fame,  and  written  with  the  blood 
of  martvred  heroes,  hlstorv  will  record  the  patriotic  sacrifices  and 
services  "of  citizen-soldiers  who  fought  on  land  and  water  to  pre- 
serve our  glorious  Union 

Out  of  over  2,000.000  boys  la  blue  less  than  5.000  remain.  In 
a  verv  few  years  the  bugle  will  sound  their  final  taps. 

Nc  man  has  a  greater  and  graver  responsibility  than  a  command- 
ing general,  upon  whose  plans  and  commands  his  fellow  citizens 
are  tJaughtered  in  hostile  conflicts.  ,^   ^  ..         ,    v,.,,"^ 

Can  we  visualize  with  General  Sherman  that     war  Is  hell  7 

There  was  a  profound  and  prophetic  significance  in  General 
Grants  historical  acclaim.  "Let  us  have  peace  • 

From  time  immemorial  war  has  been  the  dominating,  devas- 
tating    and    demoralizing   obsession    of   humanity. 

B-'fore  the  establishment  of  our  representative  democr»cy  peace 
was'an  interval  between  wa.'^^«n  armistice,  temporary  cessation 
of  hostUlties:  and  treaties,  which  were  supposed  to  end  wars, 
often  became  the  causes  of  future  wars. 

The  let-ends  of  mythologv.  folklore  of  the  barbaric  and  ncmad.c 
Uibes.   and   the   hihtories   of   ancient   and   modem   civilization   are 
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wtunted   with    the 
of  the  vanquished. 
The   cruelly,   cupidity 

futility. 

Wiir  la  dedtniotion.   peace  l» 
War  U  hatred,    peace  la  love 
War    U    mob    peychology 
rranded   by  miMtary  tactica;   peace 
:he    hrotherhOT'd   of   men. 

What  lasting  contribution  for  the 
r.umanily    waa   made   by    the   conquerlr^ 
Cr-ai    Pharaoh    of    Kgypt;    Alexander, 
no  mnrf!  world*  to  conquer.  Caesars 
ihr  Han.   'the  scourge  of  God",    who 
ftrajw  to  RTow  or  a  fiower  to  bloom: 
queror   of   th*   Roman  Empire.    Philip, 
ovrr    the    first    domain    on    which    the 
thf  Prujwlan   conqueror  of  Germany 
French   Emperor;   and   Nlcholaa    the 
Wnpr*"  are  the  empires  of  MonRoila 
Baby. on.  Oreecf.   Rome.  CarTha«e,  Spa 

Wiir»  ar«  caused  by  the  foolishness 
In    thfir   national    and   International 
flower  of  young  manhood,  quite  often 
always  innocent  of  any  persoiial  dealre 
Ity     bulwark  for  the  plutocrat 
yard  for  the  palrlou.   monument*  for 
tor  by  ffeneratlon*  yet  to  be  bom;   and 
men     aiwaya   making   the    vtcartou* 
humanity  and  wara. 

Therr  U  no  riiroance  In  wars  for  the 
added  tra»»il  of  beartbreaktnB  memor 
Mrchaaiaad  military  equipment  on 
mbbed  the  p*rUclpuiU  ot  any  glory 

Pormcrly  war  wa*  a  conflict  betweef 
naviea  on  the  high  ara*.   now  war  l« 
nothlnit  ••capea  the  submarine,   al 
and  tiMvndlary  bomtM.   DeutraU. 
hospital*,  ehurchee   and  inaiitutloni 
iwrrr<l  to  the  prugrea*  of  civilization 
0!  war 

Can  anyone  question  the  niUllty  of 
•late  and  international  problem*  all 
atr«,  ii;e*  in  Spain? 

Whj»t  la  the  vict.iry  of  wart 
Tn    the   late   World   War   there   were 
eft  ixKi  i>oo  mi'bllliwHl  lr\H>pa.  o»er  31  OOi: 
(sn  we  tximprebend  Ihla  ctvloeaaJ 
nMn:\«  the  War  with  Spain  1   wltn« 
tn^'jT*  m  Chlrkamaugvia  Park   Tenn 
lion  '>f  tn«p«-tor  Oeneral  Breckinridre 
the  «rMUery  and  caralry  galloping,  th^re 
alt  II  rr  .m  Sam    to  «  p   m 

Can  wv  realise  a  ghoat  parad*  ol  40 
Wsf 

If  tfe  dead  po\»ld  be  resurrected 
thtrr  was  a  highway  wide  enough  to 
w«ni  d  take  fn.in  siunrme  to  pvuiiwI  for 
and   h.Uidaya.  for  orer  a  years  for 
review 

Surely  humanity  ha*  been  fodder 
the    'dinri  of  war  ' 

War  di*»  not  settle  what  U  right 
Left     Flower  of  young  manhtxjd  h 
of  mortal  woua^ 

Left     rather*,  •ona,  brothen.  and 
trenihi*  without  the  loving  and  long 
Left     Patnsta  blinded  crtppled.  and 
ings  <T  peace,  while  auffertrtg  the  " 
Left     citlaen  a>)ldler«  willing  to 
eountry  and  reluming  soldier  etUsen* 
The  loaa  of  Ufa  and  property  m  th« 
(Nomblned  caaualttM  ot  all  preTloua 
Star  ot  Bethlehem:   and.  If  the  ne«l 
ratio  of  deettuciloa.  devMt*Uoa 
th?n   white  man »  clTllUaUon  will  b4 

Pn«n  the  ilon*  and  wood  Implement 
from  phyalcal  and  mechanical  power 
haa  conquered  the  trinity  of  the  wofld 
travel  farther  and  faster  than  any 
■ubmanne.  and  atartle  the  bird  with 

With   the   wlrtleaa  teiefrmph. 
mune»  with  the  tmheard  and  unseen 
in  all  phaa«a  of  hum*n  relatlonahip 
Science  hM  made  the  wiwld  a  n«' 
will  make  mankind  a  brotherhood 
Amtrica   u   nol   a   war-obwaaed 
pollUral  hlsuwy  we  have  had  only  25 
years  nf  htwllUiiea  there  were  6  mt4(f 
an  av<>rage  period  ot  3&  year*  of 

Amitrlca  la  a  peace- luvu^g  people 
ths  D«w  wtirUl  to  eaoape  from  mUliahr 


and   the  exploitations 
axMl  crusade  df  war*  hare   proven   theff 


controlled,    and    com- 
1*  t>e  Fatherhood  of  God   ai>d 

mi>ral  and  spiritual  uplift  of 

legions    of    Ramest's.    th*- 

who    lamented    there    wer^ 

Roman  conquerors.  Attila 

ould   not   allow  a   blade   of 

lema«ne    the  Frnnlc.  con- 

the  Spaniard,   who   reigned 

sun    never    set.    Frederick. 

apoleon     the   Cnn;iran    the 

of   the  Ruseian   Empire? 

Ar-ibia.  Assyria,  Persia, 

n,   and   Germany' 

4nd  selfl  hne«s  of  8*ate.«men 

latlonshlps;    fought    by    th»" 

Ignorant  of  their  caust-a  nBd 

Injure  their  fellow  human- 

o  for  the   profltt^r.    Rrave- 

Ihe  unknown   soldiers,    paid 

suffered  by  the  mothers  of 

aionement    on    the    altars    of 

old -star  mothers,  except  an 

'S 

land.  In  water,  and  air  has 

armies  on  battlefield.^  and 

siege  bi'lween   population*. 

e.   siege   guns,   poison    i<ftj». 

Donc^mbatanu.  women,  children. 

education,  art,  and  .vu'ince 

all  luat  in  the  maelstrom 


thi- 


th« 


pea« 


preselon  Braved  the  tedious  and  tempestuous  Toyai^ee  over  un- 
charted seas  and  pUnte-d  their  colonies  among  the  savage  Indians; 
the  Cavalier?  in  Virginia  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  Jesuits  In  Florida, 
New  Orleans  and  the  Mi.ssls.^;ppl  River  Valley:  the  Scandinavians 
in  Delaware  Quakers  m  Ppnn>vlvan;a:  the  PilBrrlms  and  Puritan.-? 
on  the  bleak  shores  of  New  Er.tjland,  the  Dutch  In  Manhattan 
and  the  Hudson  River  ViUley  and  the  Catholics  In  Maryland: 
rarh  worshipping  according  to  the  dictates  ot  their  own  con- 
sciences all  having  a  sincere,  .serloMs,  and  sublime  faith  in  the 
same  God,  and  mutually  livme.  luvmg.  and  laboring  for  the  moral 
and   .spiritual   uplift     'f   huniiiruiv   and    hope  of   eternity. 

America  Wci.s  eiUblished  on  a  f')U;ulation,  anchored  to  the  Rock 
of  Aj<  .s  whc^se  corv.erstr.nes  are  civil  and  religious  freedom;  pillars 
are"  the'  home  churci-.,  <rl.<-x,\.  and  Slate;  and  keystones  are  life. 
Ubertv,  and  pur^^uit  of  liappiness. 

L'pun  these  primarv  himian  relationships  and  fundamental  pnn- 

>rected  our  m.irveloiis  superstruc- 
V  towering  above  the  kingdoms 
t;,e  wirid  and  above  which,  un- 
<;  S'ates  ijf  .'America- -the  emblem 
<T,,.,.s  solidarity  and  the  symbolic 
:.'.::.ii  ciAiiitry  founded  un  Justice, 
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fpr  the  cannons  and  meat  for 

biil  does  tell  us  what  la  left, 
nierlng  in  excruciating  trtkvall 

s4e«th(«rU  burled  In  unknown 
ng  caresses  of  a  dear  one; 
diseased,  robbed  of  the  bless- 
of  war:  and 

everything  to  «erve   their 

with  no  hope  of  a  livelihood 

late  World  War  exceeded  the 

^ar«.  since  the  advent  of  the 

war  increase*  with  the  sRme 

ion,  and  debauchery, 

obliterated 

to  metal  equipment:   and 

to  chemical  propulsion  n^an 

elements,  so  that  he  may 

imal:  rival  the  flah  with  the 

the  airplane 

and  radio,   man   onm'« 
and  with  television  Isolation. 
ind  Intercourse,  is  obsolete 
nel|  bbor;  jusuc*.  lor*,  and  peace 


Natl 


on.     In   over   180   year*   of 

irear*  of  war*;  during  the«e  35 

conflicu.  and  between  each 


Our  anc««try  left  the  old  (or 
pollUcsi.  and  r*ll4|ioua  o^ 


consi.^t  of   her   continental 
!h   ugh   she    have   a  domain 


Clples  of  gin-ernment,  'a  •  : 
turc  cif  rrprpsfn'at ; ve  :U-r. 
mr.narctnes,  and  dictat.  r-h 
furled,  flie.s  the  tl.uj  t  th.' 
cf  uur  nation.-U  stivere;^!.' > 
rrveri.Lnt  .^f  o'J.t  allei;:.i:.>  e 
libt^rty    and  peace 

T)ie    grealneivs   of   a   na'icn    cl'V.s   net 
area   and    territorial    poN.se.-.N;  'Ti;.,   even 
upon  which  the  sun  never  set- 

The  grputneBs  of  a  cfiun'rv  d  t*-s  r.<'t  cr.pist  of  her  agricultural 
accnmpll.shtnenl.s,  mdu.striiU  achieveine;.'.--,  and  financial  prestige. 
eve!i  though  she  may  in-  the  i;ranary,  fivciory,  and  creditor  nation 
of  the  world 

Tlie  greatness  of  a  •«ivcn<l.:nty  does  int  consl.st  Of  her  modern 
nv.litarv  eqtnpment  and  efScient  personnel,  even  though  she  may 
be  conquerln>;  In  ofTen.se  and   i.Tipre:;nable  in  defrn.v 

The  greatnes.-.  of  a  people  dues  nol  con.sial  U\  her  popular  and 
public  education  even  though  she  may  have  the  lowest  ratio  of 
llliteriu-y  and  a  cuUun>  pursuant  to  a  college  and  university 
curriculum 

The  grealnesa  of  a  nation,  covintn'  sovereignty  and  people  con- 
sists of  ihoe*  qualities  which  cxnuititute  the  greatness  of  the 
individual 

The  grandeur  of  human;ty  is  \n  m^Tw]  and  splniuiU  elevation 
au.Htamed  and  invlgoruU"d  by  the  intfUeet   of  mun 

The  glory  of  America  is  m  the  nouree  sovereignty,  and  sub- 
Uinuv  of  her  citl/*n.'<hip 

A  rltir,en.Hhip  fron^  whi^we  ivrl.^toorncy  came  a  WiLshlngton,  "first  In 
war  first  In  {leace  and  nrnt  in  the  hearts  i^f  his  countrymen"; 
under  whoee  militAry  tacticn  and  profound  Htateamanjihlp  o\ir 
colonial  forefathers  beenme  the  pioneerN  m  the  greatest  ptjlltlcal 
adventure  In  the  nnnali*  of  luiman  prog;  «».•«« 

A  ritirenship  fron^  wliov  p.ivertv  rntno  »  llncnln,  the  Gn-at 
Knuuu-ipator  preM.>rver  oi  .uir  glivru  ujt  Union,  and  our  first 
ir.ait  iri-*!   fresulftit 

And  a  cltl/enship  from  wh^Hc  culture  came  a  WUnoiv  the  prophet 
if  A  new  era.  under  w!u>«e  in  spuing  iio<(uetico  and  prophetic 
»tttto>«manRhip  4  0(X),()00  of  'ho  n  .Acr  nf  American  manhood  dedi- 
cated everything  In  men.  ii.nter.al  ii..,ney  ajid  morale  on  the 
huttlefleUls'  of  >:\iri  pe  made  famo\is  by  tlu>  !eghin«  of  Alexander, 
Caeiiar.  Hannibal,  Charlemai^ne.  Attila,  ,and  Napoleon,  not  simply 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  demot  racy  and  democracy  .■wife  for  the 
world,  but  that  al!  piviples  In  all  pla<-es  and  for  all  time,  may 
en  toy  "life,  liberty  and  the  pvir!<uit  of  happiness"  in  a  Govern- 
ment   'of  the  people    by  the  pet-pie    for  the  people  " 

TTiere  are  problem."*  'f  hum.wiuy  which  w:ir  never  has  and  never 
will  Milve  Racial  Imtreds  rejigmxi*  bigotry  social  chaos,  na- 
tional chauvinl.sm,  econoir.ic  depression,  accidents,  crimes,  and 
dtse.uHO  are  itta^gering  the  fouiulationH  of  modern  clvlUzullun  and 
chrtJlengli^g  ttie  statehman.'-lr.p     f  the  world 

What   we   need    :n   thi.-*   top.sv-turvy    world    of    today 
and  more  peace,    less  laws  and  more  resjjtH't  for  law. 
Tlie    acid   teat    of    patrii.)li.-.m    »»    belUkjerenl    loyalty 
ptace 

Comrades  we  have  passed  t.he  acid  teat  We  are  worthy  sons  of 
wor'hy  .>ire8  May  we  be  as  vigilant  la  peace  as  we  were  valiant 
in  war 

What  Is  the  sohmon"' 

■They  shall  bent  their  «wnrds  into  plowshares  and  their  spear* 
lnt.i  pruning  hook«,  natum*  shall  not  lift  up  swords  against 
nation    relther  iihall  they  learn  war  any  more  " 

"Thou  shall  love  the  l/ird  God  with  all  thy 
thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind  This  is  the 
commandmeiU  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it: 
thy  neighbor  aa  thys«'lf  " 

God  give  us  men'     A  tinie  like  thl.-*  demands 

Strong   mintls    great    hi  artjt,   true  faith,   and   reudy  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lu.st  of  -tTlf-e  d -n-s  not   kill. 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  po^^ess  opinions  and  a  will. 

Men  who  have  honor,   men   \*ho  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can   !<t.ind   ix-r  >re   a  ^le^^ag1>g 

And  damn  his  ireach  rous  n.ateries  without  winking; 

Tall   men,  »un-crovkned    who  liv«   ulxve   li»e  fog 

In  public  duty  and  ui  pnviiVi-  u.liUrn^. 


la  less  wan 
In   war   and 


heart,  with  all 
first  and  great 
Thou  shall  love 
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When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  ot  glory  there. 

Bhe  mingled  -Rith  her  gorgeous  dyes 
The   milky  baldric   of   the  skies. 
And  stripped  Its  pure  celeBtial  white 
With  streaklngs  of  the  morning  light. 

Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
Bhe  called   her  eagle -bearer  do-A-n, 
And  gave  Into  his  mighty  hand 
The  syinhoi  oX  her  chosen  land. 


A  Sensible  Representative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  13.  1938 


EDTTORIAL  FROM  THE  WEST  UNION  RECORD 


Mr.  HOnE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undeu:  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  following  editoiial  from 
the  West  Union  Record,  one  of  the  leading  weekly  news- 
papers of  West  Virginia. 

We  believe  that  ooe  of  the  moat  aenaibte  men  In  the  Lower 
House  of  OongreaB  U  a  farmer,  a  Repraaentative  Irotn  the  Plrat 
Dtetrtet  of  Kansas  Hla  nsjne  la  Wnxian  PtniHaix  Lambi«tso»i. 
The  ftrrt  luiowl«d«e  that  we  had  o*  htm  was  acquired  by  roadlng 
in  the  CoNGRKsaioNM  Recosd  n  speech  which  ho  made  ou  the 
Presidents  reot»anl»atH>n   biU  ^  ^  .»:.. 

We  belleee  tt  was  ttoe  best  of  the  seeenil  speeches  made  on  that 
■ubiect  by  Members  of  the  House  which  we  chose  to  read  tn  fxill 

Although  the  speech  of  Ooiinresaman  BuMinEms  of  Texas,  who  la 
probably  the  ablest  man  in  the  Lovw  House,  was  perhaps  a  better 
iiurmry  and  ormtortcal  producuon  than  LaMacrrsoit «.  it  was  not. 
m  our  opinion,  so  powerful  tn  arfument  and  ao  direct  and  une- 
quleocml  in  atatement  as  was  the  speech  ol  the  Kansua  Bcpre- 
sontutlve.  

A  Great  Future  for  the  American  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  ALAN  GOLDSBOROUGH 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 


Graduating  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  \V.  BAILEY 

OK  NORTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday .  June  14  ilcgislatiiye  day  of  Tu^'sday,  June  7).  1929 
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Tuesday,  June  14,  19i8 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are 
looking  to  the  next  Congress,  which  meets  In  January,  to 
take  them  out  of  this  recession  and  to  create  a  condition  of 
permanent  prosperity.  Tlie  uncmpkiyed  are  anxious  for 
Jobs.  The  UtUe-buslneas  man  wants  business.  The  fanner 
wants  a  fair  price  for  his  crops.  The  taxpayer  wants  a 
reduced  tax  burden.  The  housewife  wants  lower  prices  for 
the  food  she  purchaaea  for  the  family  table.  The  workman 
wants  higher  wages. 

Are  these  things  In  sight  In  the  next  Congress?  I  tlUnk 
80.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  measure  which  Is  now 
being  studl«d  by  the  very  highest  offlclato  In  the  National 
Government  and  which  will.  In  my  opinion,  undoubtedly  be 
Introduced  and  passed  in  the  next  Coogress.  and  which 
measure  will  greatly  Increase  the  Income  or  greatly  decrease 
the  outgo  of  every  class  above  mentioned  In  this  brief  state- 
ment. 

I  not  only  have  great  hope  but  firm  faith  In  the  imme- 
diate future  of  the  American  people. 


Mr.  BAIl-EY  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  addre^ss  delivered  by  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  Tumulty  before  the  graduating  class  of  Georgeiotvn 
University  June  13,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

I  appreciate  the  generous  invitation  to  be  here  for  this  first 
address  to  a  group  of  yoiing  men  atjout  to  take  up  the  serious 
tasks  of  life  As  one  who  has  been  the  proud  beneflciarT  of  the 
line  teachings  and  the  wholeeome  philosophy  ot  the  frcKxl  gentle- 
men from  whom  today  tou  receive  a  degree,  may  I  obeerve  that 
the  \-alue  of  their  certificate  may  be  enhanced  by  your  action 
through  the  coming  yean? 

It  Is  not  R  mere  scrap  of  paper,  a  cold  formal  document,  m 
mere  piece  of  lettered  parchment  Let  tills  thought  be  with  you 
always  in  days  of  prosperity  as  well  as  adverslt>,  that  behind  U 
stand  the  high  traditions  of  a  century  and  a  half  aliice  17M  and 
the  tender  glory  of  your  alma  mater  Your  future  conduct  can 
either  IncreMe  or  mar  tu  luster  for  this  day  you  become  trustees 
of  the  good  name  of  Oetirgetown  You  can  make  this  oerufioats 
either  a  \1tal.  linng  force  m  vour  life  or  you  c^n  by  your  conduct, 
treat  It  as  a  use*e«B  souvenir  devoid  of  slgnlflcant  meaiUng  and 
spiritual   beauty 

Humanity  la  crying  ovit,  as  tt  never  did  before  for  truth  for 
beauty;  men  lU'e  yearning  for  a  greaU.»r  faith  In  everiastlng  things 
and  for  the  real  values  that  make  lite  wonhwlule  May  I  urge 
you  when  temptation  cre^'ps  Into  your  thovtghtii  to  satisfy  semsh 
ambition  -to  seek  glorv  and  sucoeaa  by  the  easy  way  that  you 
hold  that  precious  docunwnt  close  to  vour  heart  us  the  shield  and 
1  armor  of  your  faith  In  the  everlasting  truths  aiKl  as  the  guide 
I    of  your  feet  to  the  permanent  n«aiaies  that  lie  beyond 

On  occasions  like  the  present,  the  temptation  Is  grent  for  one 
situated  as  I  am  to  enter  Into  a  dlacusshin  of  the  pressing  m>clal 
or  economic  or  political  problems  of  the  hour  and  to  offer  one's 
own  favorite  remedies  as  a  final  and  universal  solution  Vanity, 
that  insatiate  cormorant,  urgt-s  f>r?me  to  strike  a  statesmatillke 
pose  and  In  a  long  Ix^rlng  speech  with  reckless  nhandon  launch 
on  a  dogmatic  dissertation  which  convinces  few  but  adds  to  the 
confusion  of  many  In  an  already  bewllderlnp  situation 

Being  the  father  of  a  large  family  with  whom  I  have  "wintered 
and  summered"  for  over  n  quarier  of  a  century,  and  now  being 
a  gmndfather  which  meuns  I  have  reached  the  helghU  of  great 
jov  I  have  been  talking  to  four  gl-ls  nnd  tvi-o  bop  nrcund  a 
table  for  manv  many  rears  Please  note,  my  young  frtendi,  that  I 
SHV  I  have  been  talking  to.  not  talking  ul  them  SonielhluR  m 
me  perhaps  it  is  a  m«vlng  Intuition,  tells  me  that  youinf  people, 
free  American  souls,  resent  lecturing,  which  leads  me  to  say  that 
m  a  sorely  dtstrnugtit  world,  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  can 
best  be  won  by  the  sweet  persuasion  of  kindness  and  tenderness. 
Lecturtng  people  Is  much  akin  to  using  force;  force.  aJwayi.  ugly. 
always  forbidding,  never  can  make  permanent  conquest  of  the 
human  heart.     And  man  Is  ruled  as  much  by  the  heart  as  by 

Andso  I  propow  to  conduct  myself  toward  you  thli  afternoon  as 
if  we  were  very  old  friends,  gathered  about  a  crnckllng  fire,  before 
a  noWe  fireplace  where  we  may  briefly  discuss  our  littUude  toward 

In  a  simple  sort  of  way,  I  shall  speak  to  you  without  pointing 
with  pride  or  viewing  with  alarm:  not  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Oracle, 
who  preening  his  own  feathers,  says.  "Behold  mc.  I  stand  before 
vou'  If  you  win  but  follow  my  prescrlpllon  you  wUJ  possess  the 
world  and  everything  in  It."  Being  true  to  myself,  knowing  rny 
own  llmlUtlons  and  imperfections,  for  me  to  do  that  would  fa* 
merely  to  engage  Ui  the  gentle  art  of  shadow  boxing,  blufflng.  and 
posing,  things  I  know  you  young  people  always  reMtut.  loathe. 
and  despise  Perhaps,  out  of  my  conUct  with  life,  a  life  rhar- 
acter»«ed  by  some  upa  and  frequent  down*,  by  joy  as  well  as 
tmgedy  I  may  be  able  to  place  before  you  c<jrtaln  ooacluslom  from 
the  hard  schc»l  of  personal  experience  They  will  not  take  tu  tho 
dignity  of  a  conviction  but  are  merely  the  observations  of  a 
feUow  travrtar  along  Xht  tamt  road  which  jrou  mvMt  go.    To  aaa. 
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8oin«'now    by  so-n*  inscrutable  proceai 
trom  f  e  plain  people  with  whom  1  " 
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and  thi  ir  love  of  the  poor,  the  latter 
received       The   poor   know  what   life 
advrrai  y     lU   hurly-burty.    Its   misery 
you   dr-lare.   In  terma  of  dogmatic 
the  wr-ld  are  to  t*  solved.  1  would 
experli-nc*,   that   you   live  long   enougJ 
human   beings  to   under»t*nd   th«   -"* 
provref*      Tou  wUl  then  be  aiow  to  . 
you  c»n  lead  him  to  It.     Do  not  favor 
proven  lent      Be  sxire  the  new  house 
old  or.t"     It  waa  Cicero  who  i»ld  that 
bera.  ahlch  ta  another  way  of  nytng 
UU  of    human   society   and    then   to 
understand  from  experience  the  bitter  i 
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a  Btati?  thing     Humanity  la  a  dynamU 
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Sp<-iking  of  plain,  buzable  men 
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yourself .  understanding.  unaeUahnesi. 
or  m<mn.  a  love  of  magnanimity,  bui 
This   Is   the   gTMtcat   of   all.   for   -"^ 
plenitude  of  the  Law  U  Urre  " 
neither  time  nor  chasg*  nor  storm, 
through  time  can  ever  destroy.     Tou 
tn   thlb   life   with   meanneas   or 
and    rlndlctlveneas.     The  human 
whom   we  build  enduring  monuments 
give  of  the  largeas  of  their  own  gerc 
That  man  Is  contemptible  who  woull 
You.ig  men  like  >ou  are  the  keyr*- 
rlviUfation      Tou  are  the  mclders  of 
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rharac-rr  cf  whlrh  l.<!  detprmined  by  the  Plav^^Tleht;  If  He  wishes 
the  pL.v  'o  be  short,  ir  is  short,  if  long,  It  is  Icng:  If  He  wishes  you 
to  Dla;"  the  part  of  a  b.vgar,  remember  to  act  even  this  role  ad- 
mirably For  this  IS  vcur  busiiif-ss,  to  play  admirably  the  role 
ass'.vry.rd  to  vou,  but  the  >eleft:o:)  or  that  role  is  Another  s. 

May  I  repeat  as  .  eu.de  'o  v-  ur  feet  "To  play  admirably  the  role 
assign  d  to  vou."  Plav  it  like  decent  men.  like  sportsmen  who 
^bL.be  to  all  the  rul'es  of  the  game  cf  life.  Try  to  play  it  with 
a  sm.l.  on  your  fare  ar.d  w:th  a  K'eat  faith  at  V'^^'-^heart.  I  don  t 
mean  :hat  vou  shall  smil.  cor..stanUv,  for  there  are  ^f^^°  i^J^ 
that  do  not-  make  that  possible.  La.iKhter,  too,  is  g-^-f?^/^^^ 
for  di?esTion  It  is  even  2' od  for  the  complexion.  Laughter  and 
pravei  are  amonif  -.he  tr-f'-^  th^^t  distm^'uish  man  from  the  af^nml. 

There  are  times  when  vou  w.il   feel  lonely,  very   insignxficant    a 
mere   .sp,v-k   of   dust      Profit   by   that    moment   of    Introspection   t« 
strei.rthpn  a  wholesome  regard  for  the  average  man  in  the  street. 
Never   underestimate   his   power   or   The   majesty   of   his   loneUness. 
Never  belittle  his  Influenre      Do  not  write  him  down  to  the  wages 
of  your  own  dlbcontent.  but  remember  that  he  is  the  mighty  piUar 
who«    poor  back  helps  to  support  the  thing  we  call  f«  ^ty.     W^o 
knows  taut  that  .sometime  he  may  hold  your  destiny  In  the  hollow 
of    hi 3    hand?     He    mav    be    on    a    Jury    that    may    determine    your 
freedom    your  liberty    ^id  vour  life      He  may  be  the  passer-by  who 
rescu-6  you  from  a  burning  building  or  saves  you  from  a  runaway 
horse      He  may  be  your  buddy  sometime  in  war,  whose  shoulders 
close  to  you  will   make  you   not   overestimate   the   things   of  mere 
temporal  wealth      vrticn  you  meet  him  along  the  way,  feel  for  him 
extend  your  hand  to  lift  him  up,  help  to  wipe  away  his  tears  of 
sorrow    for  they  will  be  many      In  doing   this  something  big  and 
fine  Will  come  into  your  hean  that  will  lift  you  out  of  your  own 
selfishness  untU   it  raises  you  up  until  you  may  behold  the  stars. 
Do  rot  be  afraid  cf  the  struggle  for  place  and  legitimate  income. 
Great    things    are    born    out    of    poverty    and    adversity.     Very    lew 
poems  or  masterpieces   of   sculpture   and   art  have   come  from  the 
hands    of    the   affluent    and    the    mighty      They    buy    what    others 
create      Greatness   seems    in    a    mysterious   way    to   reach    Its   own 
haurts    to  find  its  own  level,  and  work  out  its  own  peculiar  speU 
upor     life      Poverty    can    be    stimulating    to    high    endeavor    and 
strengthen  the  will  for  achievement      Remember  that  the  greatest 
and   most    majestic    of   all    Hgures    was   born    in    a   stable    in   utter 
'    poverty    and  yet  His  philosophy  of  life  changed  the  history  of  the 
world.     His  way  of  life  at  this  time  is  the  one  saving  grace  of  the 
world. 

Never  be  a  snob  or  think  yourself  so  Important  or  act  as  11  the 
Almighty  had  given  you  the  power  of  attorney  to  represent  Him 
here  below  without  recourse.  Though  you  may  feel  deeply  about 
something  never  express  it  is  an  unalterable  conviction,  but  tact- 
fully put  It  as  another  point  of  view.  Thus,  to  Invite  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  a  matter,  Samuel  Johnson  says  that  early  In  his  life  he 
became  convinced  that  hotly  to  express  a  conviction  closed  the 
mlntls  of  others  and  left  the  one  so  expressing  a  conviction  high 
upon  a  cold  promontorv  of  pig-  or  big-headedness. 

When  you  are  compelled  to  differ  with  people,  do  it  with  courage 
but  do  It  delicately  easily,  tactfully,  even  smUingly,  and  always 
regardful  of  the  feelings  of  others.  Never  be  a  know-lt-all,  though 
you  have  searched  to  the  very  roots  of  a  given  subject.  And  when 
you  come  to  take  up  the  activities  of  public  life,  learn  to  have  a 
wholesome  re.spect  for  the  views  of  coUeagues.  When  called  upon 
In  conference,  be  frankness  itself  In  expressing  your  view,  but  when 
outnumbered  or  outvoted,  show  the  qualities  of  the  sportsman  who 
knows  how  to  play  the  game  of  life  and  submit  his  proposals  to 
the  combined  Judgment  of  a  group  around  the  table. 

A-'ter  an  experience  of  many  years  in  p>olitlcs,  I  have  found  that 
being   perfectly   natural   and   human   are   the   prime   essentials  for 
success  in  any  calling     To  be  true  to  the  fundamental  lojraltles  at 
life,  home,  father  and  mother,  country,  party  and  church,  wife  and 
eveii  sweetheart,   these   are   the   sine  qua  non   without   which  real 
lasting   success   can    never    be    achieved      After   all.   the   successful 
man   is  not  necessarily  the  one  who  accumulates  a  great  fortune. 
The  real  success  m  life  is  not  one  who  has  and  holds,  but  he  who 
has  and  gives,  gives  out  of  the  largess  and  generosity  of  a  noble 
nature  dedicated  to  raising  the  level  of  the  life  of  those  below  him. 
Give  wholeheartedly  to  life,  do  not  extort  from  It  something  to 
which  you  are  not  entitled,   do  not  fly  too  high  and  try  to  reach 
the  stratosphere  through  the  easy  way      It  Is  cold  up  there.     One 
who  strives  too  much   for  greatness  finds  himself   upon  a  lonely 
promontory      Remain  In  the  valley.     That  Is  the  place  where  God 
moves.     Touch  elbows  with  the  common  man;   walk  In  his  shoes; 
follow  him  mto  his  heme,  understand  his  problems  and  his  life  and, 
giv.ng  him  your  aid  and  sympathy,  something  great  will  then  come 
IntD  your  heart  that  will  add  to  your  moral  stature.     Remember 
that  through  you  runs  the  pure  blood  of  those  who  knew  healthy 
hardships — men  and  women  who  did  not  scorn  poverty,  who  turned 
adversity  to  handsome  uses.     Every  moment  of  hardship  la  a  test 
of  what  Ilea  in  a  man,  and  let  your  goal  be  to  make  the  world 
better  because  you  live  here 

Great  books  have  been  written  about  the  pioneers,  those  daring 
men  who  went  their  lonely  way,  who  braved  the  ocean  In  the 
steerage,  and  came  to  rest  here  amid  trials  and  tribulations.  They 
were  the  masterminds  of  America,  they  were  creators,  not  destroy- 
—      They  built,  they  did  not  tear  down.     They  dared  everything. 
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cia.        I.  Li^y     kyuiAb,     Liar*     u.i,*    lAvji,    1.^04     vjv^v*&a.         ll^^j     \^«u  ctva    c  »^*  ,7  w**-**oi 

fearing  neither  wind  nor  w^eather  nor  p>overty  nor  misfortune. 
That  Is  why  we  have  a  free  country,  that  Is  why  we  are  independent 
human  beings;  that  is  why  they  poured  into  our  blessed  country 
the  finest  blood  in  all  the  world,  that  is  why  we  will  never  be  held 
in  leash  by  the  chains  of  puiitical  despotism.     There  la  no 
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moderr.lstlc  wav  out  of  our  present  distress.  The  only  way  out  is 
the  GolKothian"  way— harder  work  and  a  greater  faith.  All  Bystems 
of  g  ivernment  have  their  weaknesses,  but  we  must  strive  m  a  spirit 
of  tolerance  to  separate  the  gtKKi  from  the  bad.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  the  be<— the  American  system  which  gives  free  sway  to  the  soul 
of  a  man  It  is  for  vou  to  choose  which  road  you  will  take  There 
Is  beluie  vou  a  vast  world  laboratory  where  cerfun  remedies  are 
bem'^  tried  To  me,  communism  in  Russia,  fascL-^m  in  Italy,  and 
nato"-l  <«cialiFm  in  Germany  are  not  wholesome  nor  acceptable 
M  bVntutes  for  the  Fv.stem  of  free  enterprise  which  created  the 
United  States  of  America  out  of  a  virgin  wilderness.  No,  I  warn 
vou  salvation  does  not  he  along  any  of  these  lines  ■Back  to  the 
soil,'  to  Nature,  and  to  God."     Therein  lies  the  redemption  of  our 

"Let'our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing 
but  our  country.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  ciamtry 
itsrlf  become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of  opprcs^cn  and 
terror  but  of  wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of  liberty,  upon  which  the 
world  may  gaze  with  admiration  forever." 


on  the  contrary  vour  political  activity  Increased  In  prop^irtion  to 
the  Influence  which  vour  position  as  a  W.  P.  A  foreman  gave  you. 
and  you  used  that  pa-,itior.  us  a  mcaiis  of  coeiciou  and  mtmildation 
of  the  vottrs." 

Flag  Day 


Politics  in  Work  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OK  MONTANA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  14  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


ARTICLE  IN  THE  PITTSBURGH   (PA.)   PRESS,  JUNK  13,  1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OK   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  14  aegu^lative  day  of  Tuesday.  Junt  7).  I93« 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN,  AT  WILLIMANTIC. 
CONN  ,    JUNE    14,    1938 


Mr  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.>  Press,  of  June  13,  1938. 
entitled  "Judge  Lashes  Politics  in  Work  Relief." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Judge  Lashes  Polittcs  in   Work  Relief^Election   OrFiciAL  Ai^o 
Sent  to  Workhouse,   Fous   Others   Paroled 

W  P  A  vote  coercion  was  declared  a  punishable  offense  In 
Pennsylvania  by  Judge  Heber  W.  DUhrlch  today  as  he  sent  two 
Homestead  Democratic  lei^ers  to  prison  and  gave  lour  others 
susuending  sentences  for  election  cheating. 

••I  want  to  have  It  understood  here  and  now  that  any  other 
W  P  ^  foreman  or  anvonc  else,  who  Intlmklatos  or  coerc4»» 
voters  or  interferes  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  election  franchise 
will  be  similarly  dealt  wl'h."  the  judge  as-scrted  in  pronouncing 
a  6  months  to  a  year  workhouse  V-rm  on  John  Macko,  a  wa.cher 
ani  W  P  A  foreman  and  Zltrmcnd  Rydz*-ski,  Judge  cf  the  elec- 
tion  board  for  the  thtrrt  district  of  the  third  ward  of  Homestead. 

"Th"  failure  of  Congress  to  proscrilje  politics  in  relief  —a 
reference  to  Uie  deit.-at  o:  an  amendment  to  the  rcccvrry  bill 
which  would  have  made  W.  P.  A.  participation  In  politics  a  crim- 
inal offense— "should  not  be  construed  a.s  granting  Immunity  to 
anyone  from  prosocutlon  under  section  1847  of  the  election  code 
oX  this  Commonwealth."  Judge  Dithrich   asserted. 

COERCION    FORBIDDEN 

This  section  expressly  forbids,  any  person  or  corporation  directly 
or  indirectly  to  intimidate  or  coerce  any  person  to  register  or  vote 
or  refrain  from  registering  or  voting  in  any  election  or  otherwise 
interferine  with  the  elector's  franchise. 

••That  section  was  aimed  at  the  private  employer,  but  in  our 
opinion  It  Is  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  agent  or  reproscnUtUes 
of  the  public  employer  as  well  as  a  W.  P  A  administrator,  director, 
or  foreman  who  uses  threats,  expressed  or  implied,  intended  to 
Influence  the  political  opinion  of  any  such  employees  is  Just  a« 
culpable   as   the   private   employer   who  resorts   to   such  outlawed 

"^Macko  who  was  forced  to  resign  a.«s  Judge  of  elections  last  fall 
when  It  waa  ruled  W.  P.  A.  employees  could  not  serve  as  vote 
officials,  was  accused  by  the  State  with  dominating  the  acUvlt  es 
of  the  board  headed  by  Rydzeski  at  the  primaries  last  September  14, 

rotra  arx  paxolxo 

Those  given  suspended  sentences  were  other  members  of  the 
board,  inspectors  Gertrude  Jones  and  Otto  Balbach  go}  3  to  6 
months  and  clerk*  William  L.  Polndexter  and  Andrew  Hritz,  Jr.. 
received  2  months  to  a  year,  all  suspended  sentences. 

All  «lx  were  accused  of  voiding  ballota  unfavorable  to  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  by  placing  extra  markings  upon  them.  Their 
conviction  automatically  bars  them  from  voting  for  4  years. 

The  case  was  a  flagrant  example  of  the  W.  P  A.  In  politics  Judge 
Dithrich  claimed,  because  of  Btocko's  actlvltlM.  When  he  was 
forced  to  resign  as  an  elecUon  Judge  because  ol  his  W^  P.  A.  Job 
the  Judge  said,  "You  should  have  realized  It  was  expected  of  you 
thit  you  would  abstain  from  any  pernicious  poliUcal  activity,  but. 


Mr  MALONEY,    Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.^l 
Record  an  address  by  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lonergan]  delivered  today  in  celebration 
of  Flag  Day,  at  WiUimantic,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follcws: 

This  day  each  year  has  been  set  apart  as  a  special  time  for 
paying  our  respects  to  the  flag  that  waves  above  us  m  peace  and 
in  war,  and  in  times  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Throughout  the  world  the  flag  of  each  nation  stands  as  a  svn.bol 
of  the  achievements,  aspirations,  and  objectives  of  Its  people, 
Flacs  everywhere  epitomize  the  romance  of  history  and  incar- 
nate the  chivalry  ot  the  ages  Around  the  bits  of  varicolored 
bunting  which  the  people  of  each  land  select  as  a  national  fta.q 
there  cluster  thoughts  of  loyalty,  of  patriotism,  and  of  personnJ 
sacriftce,  which  have  enabled  the  world  to  move  forward  toward  a 

"^I*n  \he  Uniu-d  States  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Is  the  Fymbol  of  our 
people  Where  the  idea  orlgmatecl  is  not  definitely  k"own,  but  the 
sentiment  It  carries  was  appropriately  expre»>ed  by  Wafih.ntton 
as  he  saw  it  floating  above  his  beloved  soldiers  He  said  We 
take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red  from  our  mother  country, 
senrratlrg  it  by  white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have  sepa- 
rated from  her,  andthe  white  stripes  shall  go  down  to  posterity 

"^^!^fl,.^^^j,  '  \o  represent  the  Colonies  was  raised  in  Cambridge 
Ma-s  on  January  12.  1776  It  consisted  of  13  alternate  rfd  and 
whae  stripe-^  aj:d"  crosses  of  Saint  Geoige  and  Saint  Andrew  in  a 
blue  fl«'d  The  stripes  represented  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  the 
ciTs3e""inalca-c-d  ihLt  the  Colnles  were-  Jomed  to  Great  Brltnin, 
Wl'h  appi  .^prlate  ceremonies  this  was  unfurled  to  the  bree/*  and  the 
British  officers  ■«  ho  watched  the  proceedings  saw  that  the  i^-o^-es 
rtprrsented  the  union  flag  of  England  and  supposed  that  NNa^.i- 
ii./ton  v.a.  r,ni.cu:.cing  his  surrender  It  was  g'o^f^  ^-''^  P;;'^' 
Ir.ncid  cho  r-  bv  the  British,  who  fired  a  salute  of  13  pvii.-  This 
wa.s  il^  flr.t  rcW-nlt^cn  by  an  en:^my,  although  unintentional. 
The  real  histoiv  of  our  flag  commencis  on  June  14.  17,7  con- 
gres/pLea  a  resolution,  "That  the  flag  of  the  13  United  States 
be  13^fipes  alt  mate  rod  a.d  v.iatp.  that  th-  Union  be  13  stnrs. 
whit?  in   a   blue   field,   representing  the  new   conFtellatlnn 

At  first  th-  stars  were  plf.ced  In  a  circle  to  represent  the  equality 
of  the  States.  Afterward  they  were  chang^-d  to  three  horizontal 
lines  the  upper  and  lower  lines  with  four  stars  and  the  middle 
l^ve  stSs  ThlH  flag  was  first  waved  In  battle  at  Port  Schuyler, 
which  is  on  the  pr^nt  slU  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  New  York.  The 
?ag  remained  as  established  by  Congress  until  17J4.  when  Vermont 
and  kTnCckv  were  admitted  to  the  Union  -.nd  then  Congress 
nas^edTn  act  providing  there  should  be  15  stripes  and  15  stars, 
and  so  n  remained  for  23  vearr..  It  was  found  that  with  a  con- 
stant admis.  on  of  State.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  have  a  stripe 
for  each  State,  so,  in  1817,  It  took  Its  present  form,  with  one  stripe 
for  each  of  the  original  Thirteen  Colonies  and  one  star  in  a  field 
of  blue  for  each  State  of  the  Union  „,,.^„ 

The  spirit  of  America  is  voiced  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  calling 
to  a  nation  of  indomitable  courage  and  Inflmte  possibl  ities  to 
teach  the  gospel  of  work  and  usefulness,  to  advance  education,  and 
to  protect  the  liberties  of  free  government  from  the  aggressions  of 

"^Our^ T2  was  conceived  In  war  but  bom  ol  a  patriotism  that  has 
since  achieved  its  greatest  victories  as  triumphs  of  peace  Honor- 
able peace  was  the  flrst  and  only  desire  of  the  early  patriots,  but 
when  their  Ju.st  demands  for  redress  were  treated  with  scorn  by  the 
monarch  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  a  new  constellation  made 
Uv  appearance  among  the  naUons  of  the  earth  In  our  flag  The 
drum  and  flfe.  under  Its  folds,  sounded  the  death  knell  of  tyranny 
a^o^g  the  nations.  In  Its  rippling  folds  wave,  a  benediction  to 
^Yesterdays  of  accomplishment  and  beckons  the  tomorrows  of 
progress  with  hope  and  confidence.     lU  glowine  splendor  appeal* 
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m  tis  U;   drmar.i   inurr.atlor*!   Justice 
pos«-«  of  a  miK!-.tv  p*-opl«-  and  carr;f«  a 
tion    to    all    ir..irilt:nd       It    commands 
univf-ri*.  ubi.K-A-..'n  of  s.'rvice    whicti  aJ 
</   ii«h-.  ar.cl   ?■:  U:*--.*  "f  ^.pfmrtunUy 

But   *.f   w   f'^'v   Tibu'r   to  our  tUii  toda(^ 
t-'drr  Jii'' -n  'tie  unu'.v  word,!,  of  CMef  J 
■  S«  ■■«■-  :   .'k"  '  ■'■■•'t^  ''  '^  p-^v-fss  a  noble  h 
».urT<'r  ■:'.      II. d    hi*"'!    '>f    •■>ur    ancfstors 
f.r<\,.i  "nrt  lAi'hfu.ly  Ruarded    of  iran&i^ 
trritv  .1..   tt'-  »ut>fttaii;ial   bl«-wtngs  of  li' 
(»    .b^r- .    '  f  pr   prr'v    of  reUktion.  and  of 
r     I.,    ir-    *<)lid     and    Its   defenses    are 
J.    .,  _,       rvrthplf-tsi  p«Tlsh  in  an  hour 
i;e«;ii£fi.--r  of  It*  kf-^pern.  the  people 
wrur      juL)lic    spirit,    ajid    intelligence 
*hpr;  tl  e  vise  are  banmhed  from  the 
dAred  ••    be  hone«t.  ai^d  the  profligate* 
flji't.  r  '    '"  i*opie  m  order  to  betray  the 
H   V.     ;ip.uable  lh;(«  warning  is  for  th 
Per  rxi.iv  America  s'anda  aa  a  powerful 
nv  *■<■::'.   *<  rid      But  becau-s«'  of   world  — 
to  .ifw     b.l.wt^phieii  of  government,  the 
trrta;!!  -it  menta  that  would  rejoice  U> 
which    *.■    have    flourished    absolutely 
mate  fr«:t<>d  m  lia  place      There  are  vaj 
kame  p  iil(»t>phv   in  existence  thmughoi 
lurkluK   the   dangers   of   destruction    an 
new   hiihwayt  of  aoclal   and  economic 
but    as   we   do   »o  we   must   u«e   the 
come  f -om  intelligence  and  experlenc« 
by  building  on  quickaanda  that  will 
rh*i:>« 

Pecple  rrf  the  United  Stales  should 
irinea  thmt  axlse  at  home  or  abr^iad  ai 
resa    stand  ftrm  tor  th«  fundamentals 
for  ihey  are  the  things  that  endure. 
poaed    if   to  many  people  of  such  van 
not  so  likely  to  succumb  to  appeals  tt 
dlc«      Tolerance,    above    lUl    thii-.«s.    ni 
fundajnental  concept  of  democracy 
fr«cdoii  of  speech  and  of  the  press  w 
sure*,  the  nund  of   the  American  people 
fa!«e   <ui<-tr;ne«  and   philosophies 

Kefl  ct.on    on    the    history   of    our 
will    assist    us   m    maintaialug    a    wi.se 
new  ».KUl  and  economic  Ills      The  fl» 
all  Americans  unite  in  reverential  dev 
«:)uni;y   dor»  not   take   care   of   Itw-lf 
respect    la    to    be   determined   by    the 
It   rex -8  with   the  people      It   is  for  u 
sXter   aa  to  »ay  whether  Its  original  e 
IS  a  tmdi^e  of  tirotherluKxl  and  a  i  omm 
by   an   unbreakable   tie   the   Nations 
stjuid  for  purity  and  Jus:  Ice  and  hon 
Our  flag*      We  can  all  Join  In  the  " 
Drake  when  he  wrote 
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Ine  can  maintain  equality 
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independence     it*  rouiida- 

iripregnable    f:om    without. 

the  folly,  corrupti  .n,  or 
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iiee  the  Constitution   und«r 

estroyed    and    a    soci.iilstk 

lous  modified  forms  of  the 

;t  the  world      In  them  are 

i   decay      We    are    bui'.riinsf 

jpportunlties  and  security. 

and  materials   that   hate 

We  cannot  reach  our  Rt*! 

g*e  way  and  plunge  us  into 

nuard  against  the  false  doc- 

iJ.  though  yielding  to  prog- 

I  nd  the  things  worth  while. 

Jecause  oiu  .Nation  is  conv- 

natlonal  ancestry    we  are 

racial  and  religiou-s  preju- 

ist   be    our    permanent    and 
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"When   PVeedcm   from    her 
Unftirled  her  standard  to 
Phe  tore  the  a.'ure  robe  o 
Ar.d  tiet   the  n'ar^  of  glory 
Bhe  mingled   with  its 
The  milky  bnldrlc  of  the 
And   striped   il.s  pure 
With  sireukingt  of  the 


"Then  from  h.s  mansion  li 
She  called   her  eagle  beerv 
A.nd  gave  iuio  his  mighty 
Th*  »>'nibol  of  her  chosen 

Or  we  might  Join  in  the  toast  to  tpe 
Mr   John  J    D*ly.  in  memonr  of  the  cl 
where  the  poem  was  written 

*    TllAST    TO    THfc    rUlO 

Here's  to  the  red  or  It- 
Tlieres  not  a  thre(,d  of  it. 
No    nor  a  shred  of  It 
In  all  the  spread  of  It 

From  foot   to  held 
But   heroes  bled  fcr   it. 
Faced  sle»«l  and  leud  for  It. 
Precious    b)oodt    ab^    for    It, 

Bathing    it   r«d 

Here's  to  the  whlt^  of  It 
Thrtlled  by  the  sis  ht  of  it. 
Who  knows  the  rl  fht  of  It 
But  feels  the  mlg  it  of   It 

Through  day  aid   night? 
Womanhoods  e»rf  for  it 
Made  manhood  dire  for  It. 
Purtry'B  prayT  for  It 
tt  to  wtUta. 


and    what    It    symbolUes 

course    a-s   we    seelc    to   cure 

is  the  one  focus  on  which 

ion      But  the  flag  cf  a  free 
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c  uallty    of    the    Nation's   lUe 

and   those   who  shall   come 

sh.vU  t)e  malnlamed      It. 

n  desimy      It  l.nks  toijether 

p»»ace   and   future      It  should 
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\    night 
there 
gon*ous  dye« 

ikles. 
celes  lal  whl»e 
morning   light. 


I  the  sua 
'  dowu 
hand 
land.' 


flag.  aubmUted  to  me  by 
days  in  New  Bntain.  Conu  . 


Here's  to  the  blue  of  itr— 
Beai.teovib  view   of   it. 
Hea-. enly  hue  of   it, 
Star-spHUi'led  dew  of  It, 

Cons:,iint    and    true: 
Diadem.s  cleani   f"r   It. 
States  ^t;;nd  --ipr-.  .ne  for  It, 
Liberty's    beu::.    ('■''    '.t 

Bnghten>    Hie    blue 

Here's  to  the  whole  of  It — 
Stars,  stripes,  and  pole  ol  It, 
Body  and  soul  of  It. 
O  and  the  roll  of  It. 

Sun    shining    through. 
Hearts  in  accord  for  It 
Swear  by  the  8Word  for  It, 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  It. 

Red,  white,  and  blue. 
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Conference  Ueport  on  the  .\pricultural 
Appropriation  Bill 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

Cf 

HON.  LUTHKR  A.  JOHNSON 

OK     I  K\  v.- 

IN  THF   H-a'.-K  "K   ur.l'UKSKNTATIVES 

Ml  r, day.  Junr  M,  193S 

Mr,  LUTHER  A,  JOHNSON.  Mr.  SppAker.  under  leave  to 
extend  mv  rfmarks.  I  d'-^ire  to  c<niuner.d  ihe  House  for  its 
action  taken  ia.-,t  Fiiday  -a her.  we  c-ri.sidered  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  AgncuUura:  apprcpnation  bid. 

There  were  four  Senate  amendments  in  disagreement, 
which  w-re  submitted  to  the  Hcase.  in  all  of  which  I  was 
deeply  interested,  since  they  related  to  legislation  which 
I  had  spon.sor^^d  and  actively  .supported,  and  which  I  felL 
w-\.s  for  the  be--t  interest  and  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  my 
d;strlct  and  of  the  Nation,  and  the  vote  of  the  House 
upon  all  four  of  these  amendments  was  in  accord  with  my 
views  and  votes  thereon  Th-  S-nate  having  alrt  ady  adopted 
these  am':'n-'.ments.  ar.d  'h^'  Hmre  having  concurred  therein, 
they  w.:i  become  the  law  -.vhtn  the  President  signs  the 
Agricultural  appropnatu.r.  h\'A. 

I  desir*-  to  cite  the  vote  upon  these  am^^ndments  and  com- 
m(  nt  briefly  with  reference  to  their  nature  and  importance. 
In  addition  to  two  speeches  which  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  the  dt-ba'e  thereon,  so  tliat  farmers  and 
oth'->rs  may  be  advised  of  their  rights  thereunder. 

rAYME>rT    or    cotton    pool    CKRTiriCArT.S 

By  a  vote  of  219  to  122,  the  House  appropriated  $1,800,000 
to  redeem  cc':t(m-pool  certificates  issued  by  the  Government 
to  fa:mers  who  placed  thi:r  ct)tti-n  .n  the  so-called  Cotton 
P;)ol  uf  li)33.  coMdurted  by  tVie  Governmt'Ut,  the  profits  ol 
wh'ch  pool  anujuntcd  to  $1  300  000,  which  sum  is  now  In  the 
Uiuted  Slates  Treasury  aiid  b-lcr.Bs  to  the  holders  of  these 
ujipaid  iind  unretleemed  rertiilcates. 

These  certificates  are  whii'  is  k:icwn  a.s  participation  trust 
certificates,  Form  C-5-I.  iss  :ed  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
ju.^tment  Act  of  1022.  and  uiui-^r  this  amendment  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secr>'tarv  of  Agriculture  to  purchase  and  pay 
for  these  certificates  sh.ill  rx'end  to  and  ii. elude  the  31st 
day  of  December  1938,  And  it  is  funh.er  provided  that  In 
case  the  owner  of  thc-e  c^'rtiflaus  die-,  becomes  incompe- 
tent or  disappears,  bf  fore  recr.ing  such  payment,  or  before 
application  for  such  payment  :s  executed,  then  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  pro-.-ie  by  reRul-^.tions.  without  regard 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  for  payment  to  such  person 
as  he  may  determine  may  be  fairly  and  reasonably  entitled 
thereto. 

PajTnent  on  these  cerMflrat.  s  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $1  per 

bale  for  the  number  of  bales  as  evidenced  by  the  certificates. 

The  records  m  the  Dfpartnvnt  of  Agriculture  show  that 

80  percent  of  these  certificates  are  still  owned  and  held  by 

the  farmers  to  whom  they  were  issued- 


These  C-5-I  participation  trust  certificates  are  not  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Bankhead  tag  certificates.  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  try  to  secure  payment  of  these  Eankhead 
certificates,  but  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  secure  legisla- 
tion authorizing  their  payment,  but  wUl  continue  my  efforts 
to  s-cure  payment  cf  these  certificates  also,  as  I  feel  that 
the  Government  is  morally  obligated  to  redeem  them.  Many 
of  these  Bankhead  certificates  are  held  by  farmers  in  my 
district,  md  I  shall  do  aU  that  I  can  to  see  that  they  receive 
the  money  that  is  justly  due  them. 

LOANS    TO    TENANT    FARMERS    TO    BTTT    HOMES 

By  a  vote  of  216  to  103.  the  House  appropriated  $25,000,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  be  loaned  to  tenant  farmers  at 
3-pcrcenl  interest  with  which  to  buy  farm  homes. 

The  question  involved  in  the  debate  was  whether  this 
amount  for  next  year  should  be  $15,000,000  or  $25,000,000. 
and  even  the  latter  amount  is  grossly  Inadequate  when  we 
consider  the  magnitude  and  Importance  of  the  problem. 

For  nearly  2  years  I  have  been  active  in  supporting  and 
sponsoring  legislation  for  this  purpose,  believing  that  with 
the  vast  expenditures  the  Government  is  making  for  other 
classes  of  our  citizens,  that  it  should  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  aiding  the  tenant  farmers  In  acquiring  homes.  The 
farm-tenancy  problem  has  grown  worse  each  year,  and  the 
loans  to  farmers  at  3  percent,  as  provided  by  law,  will  en- 
able worthy  tenants  to  acquire  homes  and  thereby  help  to 
solve,  not  only  the  problems  of  the  tenant  farmers,  but  will 
aid  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  bill  which  I  Introduced 
over  a  year  ago  was  for  $1,000,000,000.  and  the  loans  to  bear 
only  2-percent  interest. 

Since  I  expressed  fully  my  views  on  this  matter  in  my 
speech  in  the  House  last  year,  to  wit,  on  June  29,  1937,  when 
the  Farm  Tenant  Act  was  debated,  and  also  in  my  remarks 
on  the  conference  report  last  Friday.  I  shall  not  comment 
further  with  reference  to  this  amendment. 

PAY    COTTON-PRICE    ADJUSTMENTS    NOW 

Without  a  dissenting  vote  the  House  adopted  an  amend- 
ment enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  to  cotton 
producers   now   the   amounts   due   them   on   the    1937   crop. 

Last  Augtist.  jvist  before  Congresvi  adjourned,  in  the  third 
deficiency   appropriation    bill,   appropriation    was   made   of 
$65,000,000   to  make   pnce-adjustment   payments  to  cotton 
producers  on  the   1937  crop,  to  supplement  the  prevailing 
low  prices.      There  price-ad.iustmont  payments  were  to  be 
in  add. tion  to   the  price   which  the  farmer   received  from 
the  sale  of  his  cotton  and  are  therefore  sometimes  called 
cotton   subsidy   payments  on  the   1937   crop.      The   appro- 
priaticn   stipulated,   however,   that    such    paym.ents   should 
be  made  only  to  cotton  producers  who  would  comply  with  the 
1936  agricultural-adjustment  program,  which  legislation  was 
then  being  formulated  but  had  not  passed.     It  was  thought 
at   the  time  that  when  the  farmers  signed  an  apreement 
to  comply  with  the  1938  program  the  cotton  subsidy  pay- 
ments could  then  be  made,  but  the  Comptroller  General 
held  that  under  the  language  of  the  act  no  payments  could 
be  made  until  the  farmers  had  not  only  signed  in   1938 
but  had  completed  compliance  with  the  1938  program.    This 
has  denied  the  subsidy  payments  on  last  year's  crop,  and 
the  farmers  have  not  recelXTd  same,  although  It  was  ex- 
pected by  Congress,  and  the  farmers  thought  they  would 
receive  these  payments  not  later  than  the  first  of  this  year. 
In  order  to  correct  this  injustice  and  expedite  and  accel- 
erate these  subsidy  payments  this  amendment  was  adopted. 
It  does  not  increase  Government  expenditures  one  cent,  for 
the  appropriation  to  pay  same  was  made  last  year.    With- 
out this  amendment  pajmients  cannot  be  made  until  next 
December,  and  this  provision  of  this  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  payment  to  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers when  they  file,  upon  forms  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, application  showing  that  they  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  1938  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Printing  these  forms  and  getting  them  in  the  field  will 
cause  some  slight  delay,  but  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  mean  that  these  subsidy  payments  to  the  cotton  fanners 


will  be  made  at  least  4  months  earlier  than  they  would  with- 
out this  legislation. 

Many  letters  from  farmers  in  my  district  have  been  re- 
ceived by  me  during  the  laast  several  montlis.  and  I  have 
been  active  in  promoting  and  securing  this  legislation  to 
correct  this  injustice. 

The  farmers  are  not  only  entitled  to  these  payments,  now, 
and  should  have  had  them  long  ago.  but  they  need  them  ripht 
now.  and  their  payment  at  this  time  will  be  a  godsend,  not 
only  to  the  farnivis.  but  to  indiistry  and  business  generally, 
not  only  in  the  South,  but  throughout  the  Nation. 

AGRrCULTTRAL     RIST-ARCH     LABORATORIES 

By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  House  ai>propriat«d 
$4,000,000,000  to  carry  out  that  provision  of  the  1938  Agri- 
cultui-al  Adjustment  Act  wherein  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  directed  to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  four 
regional  research  laboratories  to  conduct  researches  mto 
and  to  develop  new  uses  for  farm  commodities. 

Section  202  of  the  new  farm  act  authorizing  such  appro- 
priation also  directs  that  such  research  and  development 
shall  be  devoted  primarily  to  those  commodities  in  which 
there  are  regular  and  seasonal  surpluses,  and  their  products 
and  byproducts.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will,  of 
course,  first  have  to  determme  what  commodities  these 
laboratories  shall  be  devoted  to.  and  in  what  farm-producing 
area  each  of  same  shall  be  located.  There  is  an  erroneous 
impression  that  there  will  be  four  cotton-research  labora- 
tories. There  will  be  four  laboratories,  but  they  will  be  de- 
voted to  fotir  different  agricultural  commodities,  and  we 
hope  cotton  will  be  one. 

That  provision  which  directs  that  primary  treatment  shall 
be  given  to  farm  commodities  in  which  there  are  regular 
or  seasonal  stirpluses,  and  their  products  and  byproducts. 
certainly  relates  to  cotton,  and  it  was  so  intended  by  Con- 
gress when  the  act  was  passed. 

There  is  no  farm  commodity  of  which  we  have  more  often 
and  regularly  seasonal  surpluses  than  cotton.  The  crop  of 
1937  was  the  largest  made  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  wdth  the  existing  large  surplus  of  cotton  on  hand,  the 
monster  crop  of  1937  still  fiu-ther  augmented  the  sui-plus. 
and  intensified  the  problem  and  its  solution. 

Underconsumption  of  cotton  products,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries,  has.  undoubtedly,  contrib- 
uted to  the  surplus,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  be«^n 
having  a  .-surplus  of  cotton  for  many  years,  and  one  of  the 
Important  ways  to  take  care  of  and  prevent  a  surplus  is  to 
find  new  u.ses  for  cotton  so  that  the  constmiption  may  be 
increased. 

While  there  was  much  criticism  and  disagreement  about 
many  provisions  of  the  new  farm  bill,  section  202,  which 
relates  to  these  research  laboratories,  met  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  entire  House,  and  I  am  sure  has  the  hearty 
approbation  of  the  entire  country. 

Those  of  us  who  reside  in  the  cotton-producing  States 
perhaps  realize  more  keenly  than  those  In  the  other  sections 
the  imperative  need  for  such  a  laboratory.  The  people  of 
Texas  are  united  and  aroused  as  to  the  need  of  a  research 
laboratory,  and  have  been  for  many  years.  Other  sections 
of  the  country  are  just  beginning  to  awaken  to  such  a  need. 
It  is  natural  that  Texas  should  first  realize  the  need,  because 
Texas  is  the  Nation's  principal  cotton -growing  State,  pro- 
ducing annually  one-third  or  more  of  all  the  cotton  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  furthermore,  because  practically 
90  percent  of  Texas  cotton  is  exported  to  foreign  countries 
and  is  not  domestically  consumed,  as  is  done  In  other 
cotton  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Ten  years  ago.  agitation  was  begun  in  Texas  with  reference 
to  the  need  of  a  research  laboratory  for  cotton.  In  order  to 
develop  new  uses  therefor,  and  bills  have  been  Introduced 
m  Congress  at  each  session  during  that  period  of  time  by 
Texas  Members,  urging  that  such  be  done. 

Other  cotton-producing  States  have  only  recently  awak- 
ened to  the  need  of  such  a  laboratory,  and  those  of  us  in 
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1>xa-^  feel  that  thcrf  Is  no  doubt  >ut  that  one  of  the  four 
labo:a:onrs  should  b--  a  cotton-ies.  irch  laboratory,  and  that 
T.-XXS  IS  en:i'Je-d  to  h:ive  it  Icjcatet  in  Texas;  first,  because 
we  are  the  largest  cotton- producmu  State;  second,  because 
we  expx>rt  90  percnt  of  our  cottor  to  foreign  marlcets  and 
(h.>s««  rr.arkft.^  ha  v.-  btrn  rapidly  diminishing ;  and  third, 
b.cai:.-#  th<'  id»-a  and  movement  fo-  .such  a  laboratory  ong- 
.r.atrd  in  T.x;is.  and  the  people  ol  that  State  and  it^  Rep- 
irs*-:;tat;ves  in  Congress  have  be<n  fighting  for  It  for  so 
many  years. 

Cottrn  i.s  no  Icnper  produced  In  snly  a  few  States,  bu.  all 
cf  the  State.s  in  the  southern  t.:r  of  the  UMt.d  Suites, 
reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  th«  Pacific  Oceaii.v  produce 
cotton  and  Texas  I.s  therefore  In  the  geographical  center 
of  the  cotron-prcducing  area  at  tMs  time 

On  account  of  Its  .size.  Texas  has  such  a  variety  of  soil  and 
cl.mafe  th.-xt  withm  the  boundarle;  of  Texa.s  are  found  con- 
rttnorvn  comparable  to  every  State  where  cotton  Is  produced. 
The  pel  pie  of  Texas  are  .so  vltiiUy  Interested  in  securing 
a  di.siRnatKm  of  a  cotton- researcl  laboratory  to  b<^  located 
In  TexiLS  that  recently  a  delegaU^n  of  prominent  citiwii.s. 
repr-'!*entin«  pracllcally  every  industry,  including  represent- 
atives of  all  farm  organlJUitloas,  n  ade  a  trip  to  Washington 
and  pre?ient«>d  to  a^'cretary  Wallace  and  hl.n  a&sl.stant.s.  m 
A  verv  able  manner,  the  reo-soni  why  such  a  laboratciy 
should  be  Ircated  In  T'-xa.-!. 

Other  States  are  making  «  stroig  fight  for  the  cotton  re- 
March  labtiratory  and  in  order  (hat  Texa.s  may  pre.sent  a 
KTMted  front  and  not  be  divided  Hmong  lUelf  it  wa.s  agrivd 
that  there  should  be  no  contest  for  any  particular  lo^-utjon 
in  Texas  of  the  re.seoich  lab<iruto-y  until  we  could  ftr.st  win 
for  Tr%M  the  location  of  such  luboratory  To  do  other\n.se 
would  Miraken  our  chance-s  of  sec^irlng  the  laboratory  We 
cannot  divide  our  forces  or  get  Irjto  a  conte.st  over  its  loca- 
fion  until  we  have  flnt  won  the  fipht  for  Texas. 

The  Texas  delegation  in  the  Hotwe,  compo.sed  of  21  Mem- 
bers. Ls  unitedly  and  wholeheartedly  back  of  thi.s  proposition, 
but  in  order  to  spf'clallze  and  conttlnue  a  concentrated  effort. 
they  appt)int<»d  a  comn\ittee  charted  with  the  duty  of  doing 
fverythlng  poMlblf  to  secure  a  cotlon-reaearch  laboratory  for 
Texas,  which  pcmmlttce  is  compoied  of  Congressmen  Maivin 
Jones,  8am  Raybchn,  and  myself,  and  this  committee  luus 
already-  done  a  great  deal  of  woiik.  and  will  continue  to  du 
everything  possible  to  .swrure  thiajaboratory  for  Texas, 

n-xaJi  Members  kxl  the  fight  Iwt  Prid.vy  for  th's  appro- 
priation and  this  Is  another  reason  why  the  coiton-rcj»e»rch 
laboratory  should  be  located  In  Texas.  ; 

Concluding  my  remarks  upon  these  fovir  amendment*  to 
the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill,  I  think  all  will  agree  that   I 
they  are  Ju.st  and  will  be  a  bcnef  I.  not  only  to  Uie  faimcis. 
but  the  American  people. 

tomiH  paicn  vim  r*Li. 
Before  concluding   this  statement.  I   desire  to  eomment 
briefly  upon  a  matter  of  vlUl  Ir  terest  to  my  people:  What 
price  will  farmers  receive  for  their  cotton  this  fall? 

Recently.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  party  residing  outside  of 
my  district,  saying  that  farmers  would  have  to  ta''"  5  cents 
a  pound  for  their  cotton  this  fail,  and  asking  why  Congress 
did  not  create  a  stopgap  to  prevtnt  this. 

Congress  has  provided  a  stop|ap  to  prevent  this  contin- 
gency I  refer  to  section  302,  sibdivision  *c>  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  which  reads  as  follows: 

(c)  Th«  corporation  l»  directed  to  make  arailable  to  ronper- 
atcrs  loan*  upon  cotton  during  six\]  markrung  war  b«n?tnnlnsf  in 
a  carndar  ye*r  in  which  tbe  avenge  price  on  August  1  of  i>even- 
e'..-ht!i»  M'.ddllng  spot  cotton  on  i  he  10  markets  designatad  by 
;.^e  S*«rrptary  Is  below  52  perrent  of  the  pftrtty  price  of  cotton 
on  Buch  date,  or  the  August  crop  ertlmate  for  cotton  Is  In  excels 
of  «  norm*!  year's  domestic  consvmption  and  expt^ns,  at  rates 
not  lejsa  than  S3  percent  and  not  more  than  75  percent  ct  the 
paritv  price  of  cotton  as  of  the  bei  inning  cf  the  marketing  year 
Ir'  ca.*  marketing  quotas  for  eotto  i  are  In  effect  In  any  market- 
intf  \ear  the  Corporation  ta  direc\ed  to  make  arallable.  dunni? 
such  n.*rketlng  y«ar.  to  noncooper  itcara,  loans  upon  cotton  at  60 
pen-ert  of  the  rate  applicable  to  cooperaUirs  A  loan  on  cotton 
to  a  ncncvToperaior  shall  be  made  'nly  on  so  much  of  hla  cotton 
a»  wouid  be  subject  lo  penalty  if  n,arket«d. 


Hpretofore,  the  quesuon  cf  n-...k:m  ^■;^n.';  ^.hen  the  market 


was  d"prp.^.>"d  was  discretionary  .v 

culture,  bui  the  itav  Farra  --Xcf 
ir.andaronly  ci:rect,s  tha'  ^-u^  l\  l". 
ihe  prices  reach  the  V.'.'.'ls  iriii:;. 
section   302 

Th(>  purpose  of  this  provision  i< 
iiy  Cridit  Corpf)ra-i'-n  to  stab:!'/' 
niakiHR  loans  to  f.ir:r'-rs  so  th:i 
sacMhr'^  th'  ir  cott.j!.  il  \hr  rr.-iiki 
i'  v»'iv  lo'A'  price.  L'nc!"r  'f 
the  pr:ce  of  cotton   :>  b'liw   5 


Secretary  of  Agri- 
no   di.-:cretion.    but 
r.l   be   made   when 
i;i   Mibdlvision    (o, 


tn  require  the  Commod- 
the  pi;c"  of  cotton  by 
\\\ry  wil!  not  have  to 
.-.huuid  be  depressed  to 

pr'".;.^!(ln  if.  on  Aut^ust  1  next. 
1  p'  -cent  of   the  parity  price 


cf  cotton  on 


that  tl-i''\  !.iH'!i  l.ni:i:'  are  mandatorily  directed 
[o  l>>  rr.tdo  to  the  I.vni.cs  d'-  r.it-s  of  not  les.s  than  52 
p<>rrent  and  Mot  niorr  'h.in  7i  p.^rrfnt  of  the  parity  price 
of  cotton  a.s  of  the  be-inr.mit  of  the  maiketin'j  year.  The 
Pitiitv  price  of  cotton  nuclu.ues.  but  at  thi.s  time  it  Is  about 
16  .  ctnl^  a  poutHl.  aiul  tt;i-  puniMon,  if  carried  into  effect. 
v.culd  mean  th:it  the  rnaik<'t  wmjIcI  be  stabilized,  whereby 
tanr.tTs  would  not  l)e  required  tn  .m  11  their  cotton,  if  the 
prue  wen'   below  8'  ■  or  9  ('''nr.s  ii  pound. 

The.s  •  luiin.s  wouid  m  no  wa.v  afTect  the  benefit  payments 
which  would  be  recfived.  in  add. lion  to  the  price  of  cot- 
l«  n  urul  with  the  adjustment  l)ene!V.s  had.  it  would  appear 
that  funnels  wouul  not  liave  to  sacrillce  their  cotton  at  an 
ubnormally   low   price   ^|,l^   fall 

Thus  stMpMap  .should  luive  b'on  at  a  ld«her  levi-1  so  that 
the  automatic  Iohm.s  would  \n  ■r:v  a  tmu'h  hitther  price. 

It  mu.st  be  remeiid)er'd  that  m  atldulon  to  the  market 
price  .d  which  tlv'  faini-Ts  s.-ii  'h.ir  cotton,  they  al-so  re- 
ceive soil-can.srrvu!ion  payJ;■.en(^  fiom  the  Oovernment, 
which  mcifivse.s  to  .some  rxtrnt  tlie  amount  received  for 
cotton  I  si.bmit  her'Wi'h  a  i.ibie  furni.shed  me  by  the  De- 
pi  rtinent  of  .'XgilcuMuie  as  to  puyment.s  during  1938  and 
li).t7  to  the  farmers  m  my  di.sirict  under  the  Agricultural 
Ad!u:  tment  Admlnl.st  rai  n-n 
i'lnrnaCrd    imv""'"'-'    '''    i'')»'rici  .'ui'i    u-tth    ii(;ru'ultural   etjnsrri'atlon 


CouDty 


••«••••••• 


lin        


1«W  total 
payiusDts 


lisn.  i<<i 

XT,  1  VI 
4Mn.  Mi 

lAl,rt7l 

4ii,u?j 

M3,»l'i 
34a,  U7 


S,8Stt,tST 


evi.  H),^ 

Ks  i.iS 
••CU,  121 

w.vrt 


).4M,TM 


Personally  1  favor  aiul  liav  advocated  legislation  that 
wc^uld  insure  the  f.irn.ers  a  partly  price,  and  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  prM;ram  nf  f.irm  l<r..>la:i.;n  until  we  shall 
work  out  a  plan  wherrby  the  farmrr  will  rocelve  parity  prices 
for  his  cotton,  so  that  the  ci^tton  farnicr  will  be  upon  a  parity 
With  these  enraged  m  M»her  indu.siries  Th's  us.  and  should 
be.  the  goal  affecting  the  a^ric  ulttiral  pr-.blcm  as  relating  to 
the  cotton  farmers,  and  I  <hal!  continue  to  ft^'ht  therefor,  I 
shall  vote  for  allocating  $212  UOO.OOO  of  the  relief  bill  to  pay 
farmers  additional  bt'nefit.s.  and  '.  h.is.  if  adopt;ed,  will 
materially  increase  the  price  of  c  v.ton  this  fall. 

r.x:sTiNt;   .^grico:  TfR."!:,  ccndit'.uns 

With  the  recession  on  and  agricultural  and  other  prices 
declining,  conditions  are  not  pL-od.  but  even  with  the  present 
low  prices  prevailing,  prices  and  conditions  generally  in  agri- 
culture are  Ijetter  than  m  iy32.  The  average  prices  of  farm 
product.s  Since  1D33  are  more  ihan  twice  what  they  were  in 
1931  and  1932.  and  the  to:al  itirm  mccme  has  attout  doubled. 

The  E>epartment  of  Asncuiture  ha.-  recently  issued  a  com- 
parative statement,  a  portion  of  which  I  iubmit  herewith: 
AcaucrLTrxvL  Sm-ATinN  in  Tex.^s.  1932  37 

I     COMPARISON    OF   DATA 

Farm  cash  income  In  Texa.s  rc'^e  from  *294.:^58  000  In  1932  to 
$544. 176.000  in  1937,  an  '.ricrease  of  85  perrer.t.     Of  the  1937  inconce. 

$38,226  000   was   ;:■.    Ci'^'-Tr.rn,  :■.•    pr.ynit'nts   to   farmers      Indicatiuns 
are  for  an  Income  ixx  iiS<i  cd^iucrab^y  Ijwex  liiaji  lu  lt*37. 
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Fprm  cash  Income,  price?  and  purchasing  power;  For  the  United 
Sutcs  as  i\  whole,  farm  cath  intome  dvirlng  the  years  1932  37  has 
been  as  follows : 


I 


F'lrni  r:i'<ti  i::'''  mp 


try  well.  The  influence  of  his  upright,  unselfish  character 
will  remain,  as  will  his  memory,  in  the  hearts  of  thasc  with 
whom  he  ser\i d. 

As  his  friend,  I  mourn  his  death  and  extend  to  his  bereaved 
family  my  hearileli  sympathy. 


C'llomlar  year 


]9X2   

1W3 

1994 

1935 

1«06 

laa: 


I;:c>imo  fruri 

1  iiiviTiinteni 

Tula) 

nKirki'tu.p 

Haynuiits 

$4.:v:s  000.01(1 

$(.  «■>. 'Ii*!.  (to 

4  '(V>  (Hi.),  (Irtl 

$lf,2.  0(111.(11X1 

.',.  1  IT,  (XII  0.  O 

:,.  :\ii.  i>'*\.  ^m 

,v.(i,  Dim,  (»<o 

Ik  :us,  IXK).  i>o 

f,,  v\:.  tw\  ,1^)t^ 

,'v\i.  Odl  IKI1 

:,  inM  IKK),  ixxi 

T.i..'):,'»o»t.  (ii,i*t 

2^7.(Xkl.  IKK) 

7,  i,m,  iULi  iku 

s,  ii.i,  LkJO.  iKkJ 

oCT.  (XH.),  iMJ 

s.  ijoa,  (JUo.  ixKj 

We  must  not  forget  that  under  the  Hoover  administration 
cotton  sold  for  4  and  5  cents  a  pound,  wheat  at  from  20  to  25 
cents  per  buihel.  cattle  were  hardly  selling  for  enough  to  pay 
the  freight  to  the  market  places.  Foreclosures  were  so  nu- 
merous thioughout  the  country  that  farmers  in  the  Midwest 
were  preventing  any  sort  of  sales  and  were  actually  taking 
Judges  out  and  threatening  their  lives  and  preventing  their 
entering  orders. 

The  annual  bank  failures  amounted  to  several  thousand 
a  year,  and  now  the  numb<?r  of  failures  la  inflnlte&imally 
small.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the  deplorable  condition  In  which 
we  were  when  this  administration  came  Into  power.  During 
recent  months  we  have  had  a  recession  which.  In  my  Judg- 
ment Is  caused  bv  a  wave  of  pessimism  and  fear  but  which 
I  do  not  believe  will  long  prevail.  The  American  people  as 
a  whole  have  faith  in  their  Oovernment.  in  tlielr  country, 
and  in  themselves,  and  when  this  faith  reasserts  Itself,  evi- 
dence of  which  is  at  hand,  wc  will  continue  upon  the  road 
to  prosperity  and  happiness. 

These  are  strenuous  times,  with  many  perplexing  prob- 
lems. The  whole  world  is  sick,  and  many  nations  in  the 
turmoil  of  war.  In  spite  of  our  misfortunes  and  adversities, 
ours  Is  still  the  greatest  country  tha;  the  sun  shines  upon. 
The  other  nations  of  the  world  are  looking  to  us  for  leader- 
ship. I  have  faith  In  our  great  President.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  I  know  his  heart  is  right  and  that  It  beats  in 
sympathy  with  the  masses  of  our  people,  and  I  have  there- 
fore supported  the  major  objectives  of  his  program,  believing 
that  he  and  the  Democratic  Party  consUtute  the  hope  of  the 
Nation.  

Hon.  Philip  A.  Goodwin 


Muster  Day 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF   KLORIPA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14.  1938 


SPEECH    BY    HON.    W     G     HANKINS,    APRIL    21.    1938 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OV  NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On  life   character,  and  public  wrvlce  of  Hon.  Phti.ip  A,  Goodwin, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Now  York 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Philip  a. 
CtooDwiN  the  House  has  lost  one  of  Its  ablest  legislators  and 
best  friends.  Death  has  invaded  our  ranks  in  the  House  a 
number  of  times  during  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  in 
the  person  of  Congressman  Goodwin  It  has  removed  one  ol 
New  York's  outstanding  citizens. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  recognized  by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as  a  good  companion  and  a  sincere  friend.  He  was 
frequently  consulted  on  legislative  matters  and  was  fair  and 
honest  in  his  opinions.  He  had  that  rare  quality  of  making 
the  hopes  and  interests  of  his  constituents  his  own.  I  know 
that  he  possessed  a  fine  sense  of  duty  and  performed  his  daily 
tasks  with  willing  hands. 

Our  colleague  will  answer  to  the  call  of  the  House  no  more. 
He  has  answered  the  summons  of  the  highest  of  all  tribunals 
and  all  here  can  testify  that  he  served  his  State  and  his  coun- 
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Mr  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  n  marks  in  the  Ricofd.  I  am  Including  here  tho 
speech  of  the  Honorable  W.  G,  Hanklns.  post  department 
commnndcr  of  the  State  of  Florida.  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  delivered  at  Miami,  Fla.,  on  Apill  21,  1938.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  Muster  Day  observance  by  tht*  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans: 

My  romrndoK  aiul  KlNtrrn.  h»  wr  meet  here  for  the  olmfrvnnrc  of 
our  uniuial  mimter  day  I  rannot  hrlp  hut  r^c«ll  our  pledg*  of 
nlleginnre.  "I  plpdjff  my  allegiance  lo  the  Hag  and  to  the  country 
for  which  It  .slanUn  " 

Thli  jileilKP  l«  rrpeiitfrd  hy  men,  wnmer^.  Ixiya,  glrU,  nailvi» 
^•tMr^n^t  and  allfns  north  aouth.  eiuit.  and  weat  every  day  of  the 
year  and  1  wonder  iomellmwi  if  it  baa  not  b«ccmt  a  common- 
place. 

The  aanctlty  of  that  pledg«  acema  lo  hBV«  paled  b«ror«  the 
commerclallam  of  today 

Would  to  God  that  we  might  again  fe<«l  the  thrill  of  palrlotiam 
thiU  gripped  the  heart*  and  Uvea  of  men  aa  It  did  when  we  wer« 
young  and  when  thla  pledge  meant  more  than  mere  Up  aervlce; 
bui  lUiui.  ihnl  fervor  and  patriotic  w>al  aecm  all  but  gone  and  thU 
ilay  \n  obaerved  bv  ua  largely  to  bring  ua  to  u  rcalliwitlon  of  our 
duty  to  thoae  who  are  to  come  after  us  In  aeeliig  that  palrlotiam 
la  not  banlahed  from  the  earth, 

I  ftlao  again  sens*  the  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  that  swept 
through  our  mlnda  as  Ju«l  40  years  ago  wc  stood  with  bared  heada 
and  uplifted  hand  and  solemnly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
This  onth  was  not  taken  for  a  day  or  a  month  or  for  a  year  but 
was  taken  for  the  length  of  our  life  and  ao  long  as  tliat  life  luaU 
we  have  n  duly  to  perform. 

The  burden  of  my  talk  with  you  this  evening  Is  to  ■••  how  we 
have  kept,  and  what  is  more,  how  we  are  keeping  that  solemn 

obligation.  ^  ,       ^   ..     .w 

As  1  have  visited  from  camp  lo  camp  In  our  beloved  brother- 
hood of  comradeship  1  am  aomellmes  saddened  at  the  appalling 
situation  1  find  Where  love  and  tenderneas  and  undtrwiandlng 
should  prevail  I  find  much  of  discord  and  of  strife.  mot»t  of  which 
should  never  be  known  and  most  of  it  over  irlvlalltlos  that  should 
have  no  place  In  our  thoughu  and  In  our  lives 

What  Is  our  aim,  and  what  Is  our  goal;  where  are  we  drift- 
ing and  what  is  the  end?  Do  we  auk  ourselves  this  question?  I 
fear  we  have  grown  selfish  and  mercenary  and  paas  these  Impor- 
tant things  by  lightly. 

In  meetings — camp,  council,  department,  or  national— what  is  up- 
permost m  our  discussions  and  our  thoxighta'  Do  we  consider 
wavs  and  means  by  which  we  may  help  and  be  of  service  to  those 
who  are  to  come  after  ue?  Do  we  study  how  we  may  make  life 
blREcr  and  nobler?  Or  else  do  wc  satisfy  our  own  selfish  desires 
and  .spend  our  thought  and  energy  righting  for  wlf  alone?  I  fear 
we  ask  too  much;  What  do  I  get?  rather  than  What  can  I  do? 

One  of  the  prayers  I  learned  when  a  child  comes  to  me:  "I  do 
not  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  I  have  bread  to  eat  whUe  others 
starve  but  I  am  grateful,  because  my  meager  loaf  I  may  divide. 
I  thank  Thee  that  my  busy  hands  may  move  to  meet  another's 
needs.  I  thank  Thee  because  of  my  doubled  strength  I  may  ex- 
pend to  steady  one  who  faints.     Yea,  Lord,  for  all  these  do  I  give 

thanks.  ^  ^  ,,     ,, 

Would  to  God  that  we  might  live  that  prayer  in  our  dally  lives. 
How  much  sweeter  and  how  much  happier  would  be  the  lives  of 
those   whom  we  might  serve,   and   how  much   nobler   and   fuller 

would  be  our  own.  ,  .^        ^         ..         »,  ^ 

During  the  year  I  was  your  commander  I  thought  and  worked 
only  In  numbers.  I  appealed  to  you  and  others  are  constantly 
appealing  to  you  now  to  flgure  In  numbers.  BuUd  up  your  camp. 
Build  up  your  auxiliary,  so  that  by  the  might  of  numbers  we  may 
be  enabled  to  force  our  will  aaid  our  desire. 
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Bnmrhaw   now  I   th'.r.k   that    I  fa:le< 

and  U'rt  ih-    ».».y  •••  T^-^'If-si.  s-rvlrc^ 
w^rf  ij>'  ■*■■  :-.■■■;  '■'■<■  ■'"'''■■■'    ■'  ^-•'^ 


you.   I   fe«l   thaf    I   should 
jfcupaUiy  aiKl  untierstitiidmK 


rH-'.r.clina:  and  of  '.oya'.'y    Zhf 
Is  It  m  the  lan?er  or  In  tL<^ 


!r.j  f  I'ur  -ah 
»:  •<  to  you  *. 
In  •ome  >ma  '  '^ 
way   to   the    I'l-'  i 


r.nt  }T-r»>  *"  preac 
it  muster  c^rnf!*  i 
.    :s    ir.    my   fcfi»rt 

■    r<-'i rn    mv   o^'n 

'x'lirh    rr.-ist    con*e 


►o  you    VPt     i« 

n;e    I    fefl    '.u.i 

aid   m    :r.v    i:.-:.  1    ' 

,5\ortri  ir.-.r.i;>    :*:'■■■'• 

by    satririce    Hiia 


not  t'.    «<•-:. "..■•Mifj^   aii'-l  »trenji?'-li. 


An     "d  man    er'.r.e  n  Ion-  hli 
C■%n^r•    ii'^   ihf   p'.tnlr.<t    co\di   i 
T     .1  I  liiiAm.  vail   uid  cJet-p  aii<l 
Thrcmth  wfjich  w-^Vi  flowing 
Tl;«'  old  man  (,ru»s«'(l  ;n  th<* 
"nif  >unrn  sfrran-.  had  no  feat^ 
But  tit  tum*<1.  wh«i  sate  on 
And  b'iS'.t  a  bridge  'o  span  tHo 
•CMd  man  ■■  mid  a  fellow  pil^^l^n. 
-Yju  uff  wa.stinK  strengtn  w 
T"i;r  Journey  will  end  wnh 
Ti.:u  never  »g»ia  miwt  pass 
T'U  have  cro.sji«d  the  chasm 
\^'hy  build  yuu  tlie  bridge  at 


way 

,ii   .;;iiy. 

sulle:;   '^id'-" 
lUK^■'  d;ni. 
or  h;m. 
the  otlier  stde, 
tid'- 
aear. 
:h  bvu'idinvj  here; 
ie  enduig  day, 
IS  way, 

de«'p  ajid  wide, 
thf  eve  nude?  ' 
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The  builder  lifted  hla  old 
••CKxxS  friend.  In  the  p^th  I 
"There  followeth  after  me 
A  youth    who«e  feet  must 
Thia  chaam.  that  has  been 
To  ih»t  fair -hatred  youth  n 
Hr'    ton    must  cTt»s  In  the 
t>.«.>d   friend    1   am  building 


heed 
iave  come.'  he  said. 
ay 

this  way 
n4ufht  to  me, 
y  a  pafali  be. 
iKht  dim; 
the  bndsre  for  h!m  •* 
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%ty   ctwnnideK    and    '■isters,    we    ha 
with  St*  toilK  and  »orrow8.  we  hav« 

It'   ?:en:'h    -ly-ci   :',f''»'   we   wntch   it   slii 
are   we   doinn    with   t^>e   day   that   w^ 
wer'-    here    with    ua    Just    1    ahor' 
And    1    ye;*r    hence    some    who    are 

a"  M';-.'       H    •»    rtre  w»-   to  live  tl..it  vea 
a«  we  perchiirce  gather  aifam  to  re 
A   few  d.i.  r.  .*<o  1   ^t«.AXl  \ieside  the 
and   *«    I   d'd   so  ont    of   our   old   so 
paraphrajw   It? 

Ah     tht^e   hard'-ned 
How  they   point   nu  ■ 
Tn   'he   hasty   word.* 
Sti^wn    alTv'    our 
H'*    tho.-e    !:'•  le^.s    h 
As    m   snowy    ^rnce 
Not   to  "icdtter  thoma 
r-ir   the  reaping   w 

So    BIT  oomr'*de^.  on  thus  muster 
tl*"*   itre      vtT     h'i"    le*    u.'*  r'-n*;t'''"ratf 

Forty  ^'ea^3  ago  we   fou.  ht    the 
bo«n«o    cjf  3 in   Juan   and   Pa.«lg    of 
tJ'.f   c-Ti'':"   '-:    i.i*^8    r^'i*    th?   ha' ties  r 

The  batUe  of  ijrnorancf  and   the 
rtoe    of  neglect  and  pride,  and  of  ae 

As  we  renew  our  ohlliratJon  tonl( 
as  the  urmv  of  1868  was  virtorlou'^ 
todsv  and  a"  we  msrrh  down  towarl 
the  doorway  loading  into  the  other 
and  fe«-i  the  'hsnd  of  the  r<-u1  of  r 
or  to  the  greatest  the  Krandest  a 
1^1 — the  Tictory  over  self  and  the  t 
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OF  -ret 
IN  THE  HOI'S E  OF 
TnestUxy. 

Mr  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSO?f 

a  great  deal  tii:s  session  of  the 
(xrzxing  what  musf  be  dene  to 
Irom  ilnancl&l  disaster  and 
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crowed    the    chasm    of    life 

the  •un  riae.  se^n  It  reach 

siowlv  :nto  the  We-it      Wliat 

I   soon    be   spent?      Some    wh.  > 

a^    are    not    here    today 

here    today    will    be    repQrte<l 

Wha-   »'.U  be  o-.;r  -.Tuughts 

jiond  to  our  muster > 

l-iv-kct  of  one  of  our  comrades 

came   back   to  me      May   I 


n-wrm    flngTS. 
memories   back 
nd   actions 
sackward    track, 

nds    retrund   us. 
thev   lie 
but   roses, 
4en   we   die 

dav  let  us  n3t  think  the  b<it- 
o\:r   lives  to   flt^ht   to  the  end 

liattles  of  El  Can^^y  and  Karr, - 
Manila  ..nd  S.intiat;o.  an;l  ail 
'   13"!8  are  =1:11   tn  h-   waK«d 

i^htlessnesi-  of  ere-'d  and  avu- 
fishnes^i  and  careles.sn«  ss 
ht  I  feel  and  kn-^w  'hat  *'i"=t 
so  we  wt!';  wit-,  ih"  taat;le«  r>f 
the  i\inset  and  pass  th.rou^h 
room  of  life  we  will  reacli  cjt 
frtend  we  ve  made"  lefidliiir  us 
the  mos^  (flonous  victory  of 

ittor%'  over  death. 


rd 


W^  havo  sorn  -Inborat^  charts  of  fifrares  and  eraphs  re- 
veal n^'  n^r-  ri.>rr'  ri.~;nfj  traffic  and  Income  ar.rt  tho.r  in.reas- 
ing  co"t3  and  -xp.  ndr.  .:-..  We  know  their  condition  u  de- 
i:l  rVo!  b  au:-'  -I  Uie  cumbined  operations  of  many  forces, 
-,    ,:..;   .vithout. 

ads  must  and  should  be  helped  to  their  f»-^  ar.d 
'^►  y  udll  b*'  by  the  cooperation  of  tlvi:  own  ..m- 
hr:i>  :.-,  bondholders  and  creditors,  and  ihf  Fid- 

XV..   ....  'part,"viowe'.-cr.  I  am  glad  that  this  Ccnc-re.ss  has 

app-^oachfd  'h*'  whol-'  mountain  of  present  railroad  prob- 
lerr.s  and  difficulties  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  a:id  sensible 
mannf--- 

Wf     H^,F    T.SCKLED    THIS    PROBLEM     \T    TH.H    F.I.UIT     ESD 

I  refpr  to  the  passage  this  week  of  th»^  railroad  unem- 
pIovm'?n>;n.<;urance  bill 

Tlv.?  m^f^^-'-ire,  enacfed  in*o  !nw,  is  but  another  concrete 
exan.pl^'  of  the  r'^Toenit-on  <r,\'fn  by  this  administration  to 
the  fact  that  machine?,  organizations.  bu.-ines.-=es.  industries, 
.snenre  and  all  fonr.s  of  hum.an  endeavor  were  made  for 
men  and  that  men  were  net  made  solely  to  be  fodder  in  the 
gristmill  of  any  of  thfse  thm^^v 

It  is  all  very  well  to  preserve  'he  structures  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. I  certainly  believe  in  that  with  everythmc  I  have  But 
I  also  believe  we  cannot  forget  that  those  structures  were 
mad*-  for  all  men;  that  if  wo  b<-tt^r  the  structures  without 
bettering  the  condition?  of  the  m<=>n  and  women  they  absorb 
and  support  we  have  foreotten  everyt.hin^  of  real  im- 
portance. 

The  railroad  unomployment-insuranoo  bill  is  a  demon- 
stration that  we  stii:  have  in  mind  the  man  who  shovels  the 
coal,  who  walks  »h^'  dreary  miles  of  trark  m  the  dark  hours 
of  the  n:-hv  wh'^  rai  e.-  emban.km.ents  on  the  deserts  and 
carves  ou*  cuts  ar:d  tunnels  in  the  hills,  who  risks  his  Ufe  by 
the  hour  in  swrchyards  w!,n  'truet-ies  with  cipantic  physi- 
cal force  m  the  machine  .shops  and  rouiiclhouses.  who 
drives  the  trains  whj  d:sT.)at,chrv<  ihem  who  silently  and 
without  public. ty  mov^-s  m  lli  >n.^  M  p'-i.srni-^  and  million;;  of 
ions  of  freiclu,  over  vvi-;  d:-i...ir^s  ,.r  nieh  -p<--'eds.  day  by 
day,  deli'. er.n^  a,l  m  perfect  jafety  and  -ecuri'y, 

IN-    THr    E.\?.I,T    DAY-     ■-:     N"    '.vrPF     't^T    MORE    M.fCHINES    TO    BKE.\K    r>OWN 

Tine  p'.eture  was  a  -.ery  different  one  half  a  century  ai,'0. 
M^n  worked  on  Amorican  railroads  then  10,  12.  and  14 
hours  a  day  as  a  regular  thing.  Frequently  they  were  k^pt 
on  the  job  30.  48,  and  60  hours  at  a  stretch  without  rest. 
There  were  no  safety  measures.  Thousands  of  men  were 
killed  on  the  jobs,  lost  arms  and  legs,  eyes,  fingers,  and 
were  mangled  for  life  every  year.  Wh-n  such  accidents  oc- 
curred there  was  no  compensation  f<  i  th-  m  Of  no  furtlvr 
use.  these  human  wrecks  were  dumped  out  "f  the  railroad 
picture  to  live  on  the  charity  of  anyone  who  happentd  to  be 
m  a  charitable  moo:l.  When  old  age  and  r'tircment  tune 
came  veteran  workers  who  had  survived  the  daneers  and 
chances  of  their  daily  labor  w^re  turned  adrift,  coldly  re- 
placed by  youoL^M-  and  be'tei  n-'n 


Problem 


A^    the   y-a:...    have    ya.c.-.t  d   C.::i-;ze.-^ 


B.  JOHNSON 


AS 


•:pre?extatives 

14.  1928 


I 


Mr  Speaker,  we  have  heard 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  con- 
save  the  American  railroads 


dest  ructiozi. 


has  diawn  m   upon 

this  condition  ol  flagrant  rugged  individualism."  It  has 
pas.^ed  hundreds  of  regulatory  measures,  among  which  the 
outstanding  are  the  Transportation  Act.  the  Railroad  Labor 
Act  of  1926,  tht  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1934.  and  the  railroad 
pension  laws 

Thi^  wo-:-!.:  it  ha..  :;  n-^  even  further  It  has  passed  a 
mea."tire  which  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment B..)a:d  the  unem.ployment -insurance  features  of  the 
Social  Security  Ac' 

Tliere  has  never  been  any  question  that  such  a  move  was 
nece.'sary  The  question  hns  always  been.  'V^'hen  would  we 
do  what  we  kne-A-  wc  ough*  'c  do:* 

aPELD    It.    THi     ESaE.NCE    IN    J    )B-lNS'aA.NCE    PAYME>fTS 

Th»  S'ates  wh.kli  administer  the  Social  Security  Act  have 
done  their  best,  it  is  Li-ue,  tu  cooperate  in  the  ddniinisi ration 
ol    the    raiiicteiU    uneuipluyineut-uijiUiaiice    laws.     But   two 
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insurmountable  obstacles  have  made  success  Impossible  no 
matter  what  good  intentions  or  fine  spirit  were  manifest. 
The  first  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  State,  because  of  its 
self-imposed  restrictions  under  our  Government,  to  reach 
around  a  business  which  hangs  over  its  borders  like  a  fringe 

in  every  direction.  „v,„^  ** 

Congress  is  entering  no  new  field  for  exploration  when  it 
expresses  itself  in  a  law  of  this  kind.  It  is  merely  contm.u- 
ing  a  policy  of  recognizing  the  national  character  of  the 
railroads  and  deaUng  with  them  nationally,  just  as  it  has 
recognized  from  the  first  that  radio  and  wireless  commum- 
cation  postal  service,  telephone,  and  telegraph  were  enter- 
pn.-es   entirely   without  the   capabilities   of   the   individual 

Stellas 

Direct  beneficial  results  wiU  accrue  from  this  legislation 
The  first  will  be  a  quicker,  more  efficient,  more  practical 
administration  of  the  unemployment-insurance  laws  for  the 
worker  himself.  When  he  is  unemployed  he  can  expect 
prompt  attention  to  his  needs.  He  no  longer  need  expect 
to  find  hunself  in  a  tangle  of  jurisdiction  between  Sta  es  and 
the  Social  Security  Board  when  his  job  blows  up,  leaving 
him  the  victim  of  delays,  inconveniences  and,  sometimes, 
actual  want  and  suffering  both  for  himself  and  his  family. 

STATES    AND   RAILROADS   WILL   BOTH    SAVE    MONEY 

The  second  will  be  a  saving  to  the  States  which,  at  great 
cost  have  conscientiously  endeavored  to  administer  a  fea- 
ture of  the  law  which  has  caused  undreamed  of  compUca- 

^'"ti^  third  will  be  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  railroad  companies  m  direct,  quick 
administration  through  a  central  agency  of  a  law  in  whicn 
they  participate. 

I  feel  that  expeditious  protection  of  this  sort  for  the  men 
11.  olved  m  the  railroad  question  is  all  the  more  important 
'n  the  face  of  the  threatened  railroad  wage  cuts. 

The  men  need  every  fortification  theu-  Government  can 
Pive  them  I  believe  that  such  action  as  we  have  taken 
will  fortify  and  strengthen  them,  because  it  lets  them  know 
in  no  uncertain  terms  their  Congress  is  remembering  them 
before  it  remem.bers  anything  else. 

It  will  give  them  courage  to  believe  that  when  their  Con- 
press  steps  into  the  financial  structure  of  the  raUroads 
when  It  prepares  to  help  them  reorganize,  get  on  their  feet 
and  stand  up  against  the  future,  it  will  not  forget  men  in 
the  maze  of  involved  business  technicalities  and  circum- 
locutions it  will  find. 


The  Seventy-fifth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 


OF    MISSOl'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14, 1938 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  took 
mv  seat  m  this  House  for  the  first  time  on  January  3.  1937. 
litUe  d'd  I  realize  how  great  was  the  task  to  face  us  or  how 
much  we  were  to  accomplish  in  the  brief  period  that  ha^s 
elapsed  since  that  tune.  Neither  did  I  realize  how  much 
I  was  to  enjov  my  association  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  My  first  term  in  Congress  will  always  be 
uppermost  among  the  cherished  memories  of  my  life. 

I  have  not  only  enjoyed  my  associations  m  the  House  but 
also  have  I  enjoyed  my  work  on  the  great  MUitary  Affairs 

Committee.  .,,  , 

A  brief  reference  to  the  records  of  this  Congress  will  reveal 
for  posterity  the  zeal  with  which  we  have  sought  to  prove 
ourselves  Representatives  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

NEUTKALITT 

When  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  convened  there  was 
grave  danger  of  this  Nation  becoming  embroiled  in  disputes 


among  foreign  nations,  and  our  first  act  u-as  to  provide  legis- 
lation to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  this  Nation  by  authoriz- 
ing restrictions  on  the  shipments  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
belligerents.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  we  will  bar  the 
shipment  of  munitions  in  peacetime  as  well  as  m  tune  of 
war.  If  I  am  returned  to  Congress  I  shall  strive  for  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  what  Americans  want 
most  is  peace.  Realizing  that  fact,  I  have  repeatedly  advo- 
cated a  policy  of  complete  neutrality  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  and  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  American  armed 
forces  from  foreign  war  zones. 

AGRICULTURE 

For  many  years  Congress  promised  to  aid  the  farmer,  but 
it  was  not  until  this  session  that  effective  machinery  was 
provided  to  enable  American  agriculture  to  restore  itself  to 
the  position  in  which  it  rightfully  belongs.  W^e  have  passed 
the  new  Agricultural  Act  and  by  bringing  home  its  meaning 
to  our  farmers  we  can  get  their  ctoperation  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  act.  With  such  cooperation  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  is  awaiting  the  American  farmer. 

WAGE-HOUR    LEGISLATION 

After  a  long,  and  at  times  bitter,  fight  we  are  providing 
legislation  to  set  a  floor  below  which  wages  cannot  go  and 
a  ceiling  above  which  hours  of  labor  may  not  rise.  We  are 
not  being  unfair  to  anyone  by  passing  the  wage-hour  law. 
The  fair  and  honest  employer  of  labor  will  not  be  touched  by 
the  wage  and  hour  law.  for  such  an  employer  is  already  pay- 
ing wages  above  the  minimum  we  have  set  and  working  his 
employees  under  the   number   of   hours  we  have   set  as  a 

maximum.  „  ,         .      ,      ,  „„^ 

With  millions  of  unemployed  men  stalking  the  land  ana 
billions  being  expended  for  relief  the  lime  has  come  when 
no  employer  of  labor  can  be  permitted  to  work  one  man 
where  two  ought  to  be  employed  and  to  pay  wages  that  are 
insufficient  to  provide  the  employee  with  the  necessities  of 
life  as  we  know  it  here  in  America. 

I  voted  to  recommit  the  wage-hour  bill  at  the  special  ses- 
sion last  fall  because  I  believed  it  to  be  wholly  unfair  to 
certain  industries  and  to  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
By  recommitting  the  original  bill  last  fall  we  have  made 
possible  the  splendid  bill  that  is  now  before  us^  An  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  has  been  accorded  to  all.  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  sooner  we  get  the  wage-hour  law  into  working 
order  the  sooner  we  will  get  back  to  business  normalcy.  I 
am  proud  to  be  among  the  supporters  of  this  new  wage-hour 
law.    It  is  something  we  have  needed  for  a  long  tune. 

THE    SUPREME    COURT 

Early  last  vear  the  Nation  was  shocked  by  the  announced 
intention  of  the  President  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court  but 
Congress  at  once  perceived  the  grave  danger  in  such  a  plan 
and  by  swift  and  courageous  action  obviated  this  great  peril 
to  our  democratic  system  of  government. 

WTiile  the  court-packing  bill  never  reached  the  House,  I 
am  proud  to  be  among  those  to  voice  my  unqualified  oppo- 
sition to  any  such  program  of  trifling  with  fundamental 
liberUes  and  assault  upon  the  ConstituUon.  Time  hM 
shown  how  utterly  unnecessary  was  this  attack  on  the 
Court  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  liberty. 

THE     LABOR     RELATIONS     BOARD 

Time  and  again  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  point  out  to 
this  House  how  flagrantly  unfair  has  been  the  admims- 
tratlon  of  the  Wagner  Act  since  its  constitutionality  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  shown  how  tn^ 
examiners,  mostly  men  just  out  of  law  school,  disregard 
legal  doctrine  and  principle  entirely,  in  their  Inquisitorial 
tribunals;  how  they  act  as  judge,  prosecutor,  and  represent- 
ative of  some  labor  union  at  one  and  the  same  time.  I 
have  urged  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  principles  of 
legal  fair  play  in  Labor  Board  hearings. 

The  act  as  it  stands  today  is  all  one-sided.  The  employer 
has  aU  the  responsibility  but  gets  none  of  the  benefit*  of 
the  act.  The  lopsidedness  of  this  act  has  been  taken  as 
license  for  irresponsible  groups  to  harass  industry  into  a 
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cy     We  have  called  upon 

car"  that  is  said  to  have 

the    last    6 


statf  of  uncertainty  If  not  bankrup 

bui.ne^  to  forget  the  shadou'  of    • 

hrn- aht    abt~,ut    Lho    bu:v.nes.s    recession    durmt? 

moi^A     B^t  hou  can  .e  ask  cn.^lay.rs  to  allay  the>r  f.-ars 

•A hen   ihi'   L.itx^r   Bt:^^rd   continue? 

;i^-e-oId   lec.il    prlnriples    and   set 

f'lr!  it^r  of  ail  business  relations?  . 

'  it^v.   ofTen  said  that  labor  ne^s  the  Wagner  Act  bu^t 

wi  soon  lose  all  the  advantage  \  has^  «*^"^^.  TI^M.  T. 
r.-spon.MbiUly  Is  demanded  of  the 

KTf-  (if  fairness  Is  sho^A-n  the  empl3yer  „r-««tP 

II  American  business  is  w  contl  me  on  the  basis  of  pr^te 
enti-rprise.   private   Initiative,   and 

restore  confidence  that  has  beer    .  ,  ,v,»  m    t     or 

warranted  and  often  ridiculous  tctions  of  the  N    L.  R.  ^ 
Un't^  Se   Wagner   Act   ts   amended   to  provide   an   equal 
deK^e  ofrespon^bility  for  emplojee  as  well  a.  employer,    he 
act  Tnd  the  Sl^  L.  R.  B.  will  soon  ^nd  Itself  relegated  to  me 
itjnDmlnlous  and  dishonored  toml' 
strike 

W»»-P«OrTT'5     LBOISl-ATTOK 

1   have  been   referring  at   som^ 


I    nave   oeeii   irininiR    -v   .»^^"     .^..„---  ,v,„„wf,,i 

have  done,  and  I  want  to  say  thtt  we  ought  to  be  than^ul 


lor  something  that  we  have  not 


to   run    roughshod   over 
itself   up   ao    a    complete 


of  the  infamous  sit-down 

(TH«     MAT     BnX)  I 

length  to  the  things  wf' 


done:  we  have  not  passed 


the  May  bUl.  or  sometimes  callei  the  war-proflts  biU 
^r  a  moment  have  I  lost  sight  o  the  need  for  l^«f  f  ;^-  - 
take  the  prt,flts  out-  of  war:  neittier  do  I  have  the  ^^^hie^l 
d^-ubt  that  the  spon.sors  of  this  biU  were  sincere  u.  th.^ 
effort*  but  I  thank  Divine  Providence  that  this  Congress  has 
recused  to  abandon  democracy  at  any  time,  either  in  time  oi 
war  or  peace.  Any  legislation  that  set^  up  a  one-man  gov- 
ernment in  th:s  Nation  must  ?<►  do'wn  in  de^^f ;  J^J  ^ 
what  the  May  bill  sought  to  do.  Fhe  President  of  the  United 
St:i»^  under  that  bill,  in  time  of  war.  wculd  ha\e  more 
power  than  any  dictator  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

This  is  one  instance  where  Ccngress  has  menttd  the  un- 
dvinK'sratitude  of  the  Nation  in  refusing  to  pass  a  bill  that 
threatened  to  "take  the  democracy  out  of  Amenca  upon  the 
d«Tlaration  of  war." 

The  Conpres5  not  unmlndfu.  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
affairs  elsewhere  In  the  world,  and  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
unpreparedness  would  place  this  Nation  in  a  position  of  great 
danger,  has  authorized  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  na- 
tional defense.  . 

While  I  could  not  conscientiously  support  the  tremendous 
naval  expansion  bill,  I  have  nevertheless  consistently  sup- 
voned  on  the  floor  and  in  committee  all  measures  that  w.-re 
designed  to  give  this  Nation  th<'  kind  of  defense  we  need  m 
this  world  of  greed  and  susplcnn.  Especially  have  I  urgtd 
the-  necessity  for  Increased  air  defenses  and  antiaircraXi  de- 
velopment. In  a  few  brief  yean  we  have  st<n  our  Air  Corps 
grow  from  a  pitiful  sUte  of  Inidequacy  into  the  finest  and 
moat  powerful  and  most  modern  system  of  air  defense  m  the 
world.  ' 

lAXAT  ON 

Among  the  things  I  have  legretted  most  has  been  the 
renerml  incjeMe  to  most  aO  fan  as  of  tajcation  not  only  by  the 
I^vderal  Government  but  by  the  States  and  muiucipahiits. 
(lur  people  are  literally  tax  ric  den. 

So  much  mooey  is  being  takt  n  m  taxes  that  we  are  slowly 
and  surdy  destroymg  the  incentive  to  economize  and  to  in- 
vest in  business.  By  tluis  destoylng  initiative  we  axe  drift- 
ing toward  a  condition  where  everyone  depends  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  everything.  I  ho'>e  to  see  a  great  reduction  In 
taxes  but  the  outlook  is  not  b  ight. 

However,  the  Congress  has  fiilly  realized  the  gravity  of  the 
lax  situaUon.  and  we  have  sought  with  marked  success  to 
diminate  many  of  the  InequaJities  and  burdensome  restric- 
tions frtMn  the  revenue  laws. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  I  supported  legislation  designed 
to  equalize  the  tax  burden  an<  to  eliminate  the  burdensome 
and  dJ8astrou5  undistributed -p  -oflts  tax.  I  am  equally  proud 
that  I  refused  to  support  the  oiU  that  was  designed  to  levy 


an   additional   tax   on   closely   held   norporations.     This   wa^ 

s  mply  a  punitiv.  mea.ur.^    les-..aied  to  et!ect  a  very  small 

c'™.  of  cui-'cn.  wh.>^.    '  r..v  <i::  ^r,ms  to  have  b^-en  honest 

•:.;;i;^^ri"ith  ceru.:i   p..k:.:   of  a  handful  of  -brain 

trusters," 

This  C>nsn-rs^  has  'ak.n  i-tmve  s'.ps  fofvard  In  the 
Kfpar  proerarn  of  =lr.m  learance.  We  are  pr.  sra^smg  rap- 
idlv  n  provldin.  lo-.v-oo.st  h<.u.sin.  and  m  tht'  eiirnination  of 
conRf^trd  and  unheaitrJul  iivin.  condiMons.  This  program 
hrs  not  only  contnbut.d  .reatlv  to  better  '--g  and  housing 
conditions  bur  it  has  to-irreci  business  eonerall>  by  the  pur- 
chases oybuildin.  materials  and  :n  the  employment  of  labor. 
;  h  'p'  To  '^  the  hou.sin.  program  carried  forward  for  many 
years  until  decent  and  healthfiU  living  quarters  are  provided 
for  the  great  masses  of  our  citi/pns. 

r.OVKRNMENT    U&IF.CANTZATION 

In  rranv  quartrrs  the  d.'feat  of  the  reorcanization  bill  was 
ha''ed'aVa    trrear    victorv    f(>r   I>-mocratic    government.     I 

1  cannot  supp-rt  5urh  a  rontention  .just  becau.se  a  great  num- 
bed of  p'^ople  were  misled  mto  believing  that  thus  inherently 

'  good  bill  was  an  a.s.sau!t  on  our  liberties  Everyone  will 
admit  that  thfre  is  ervuu'  need  for  a  consolidation  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaus.  commls.sions.  and  at:encies.  Everyone 
knows  that  there  15  unnecessary  duplication  of  etTorl  and 
authontv  in  manv  of  the  departments.  We  recognized  this 
condition  as  aflectine  air  conunerce  and  we  have  now  pro- 
vided  for    rhc    convo!:dai:fai    of    all    bodies   reciulating    civU 

aviation  into  one  bureau.  ,   ,u„i. 

If  therp  were  flaws  in  th^'  reorganization  bill  I  feel  tnai; 

an  hoP'-st   efTorr   on   the   part  of  Congress  could  eliminate 

•hrvA      To  rHcoinni:'  ttv-  b.'-i  -.va.-^  an  anm;.>sion  that  we  could 
:-iot  rope  wi'l:  a  r.isk  we  all  knew  was  demanded  of  us. 

S'MM  AHV 

Briffly  stated,  the  Sevmry-ftfth  Coner"::-  has  restored  the 
'a-mer  "to  his  rightful  place  in  Anv^r:can  l:fe  and  business: 
protected  the  neutrality  and  p^are  nf  the  Narion  by  prevent- 
n£:  <:hipm^nts  of  war  materials  to  warrinE:  countries  and  by 
"prov.dm^  adequate  national  d'-fcnse  at  home;  removed  the 
oDpressive  features  of  the  Revenue  Act  and  liberalized  the 
lending  P^wer^  of  the  R.  F.  C.  thu=^  provid.nc  impetus  to 
bu^n^  •'^  and  encouraging  investment  and  con.^tniction:  pro- 
v.d"d  ^he  necessary  funds  to  care  for  the  unemployed  and 
des'-uu'p-  furthered  the  construction  of  iow-ccst  homes  and 
?'lnm-c!carance  projects:  and  has  given  the  American  worker 
th»^  protection  of  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  leg- 
islanon, 

F;nallv.  w-^  have  repelled  two  serious  a.ssault5  upon  const  1- 
tutionaf  government.  We  defeated  the  court-packing  bill. 
and  we  did  not  take  democracy  out  of  America  by  passing 
the  Mav  war -pre  fits  bill. 

Th--  reference  I  have  made  here  to  th'?  work  of  the  Sev- 
r'n'v-fifth  Congress  is  necessarily  br-pf,  and  many  important 
in*.  a.>ure.s  have  b'>--n  pa?sed  that  arc  'vr  mentioned  here.  I 
hf.ve  t'^uched  oniy  on  the  b:g  i.-^U'  s  tiiat  confronted  us.  I 
havt-  tried  a'  al!  *::v,*'<  f;>  the  v-'ry  b*^st  cf  my  ability,  to 
repre.-ent  what  I  b->lK-*-d  '^  b*>  the  will  cf  my  electorate.  I 
have  found  that  my  ccUea+iu-s,  one  and  ail,  follow  the  same 
course. 


The  President  Recognizes  the  Importance  of  the 
Disposition  of  Surplus  Crops 

.      EXTENSIOX  OF  TwEMARKS 

Of" 

HON.  DAN  R.  MrGEHEE 

IN  THt:   HmI>K  Oi-    KKFRF.rfENTATIVES 

I  Tur%dav   Junr   14.  193S 

Mr.   McGEHEE      Mr     Speaker,    the    membership   of   the 
House  is  aware  cf  the  fact  that  for  several  weeks  I  have  dls- 
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cussed  on  the  floor,  and  individually  with  them,  the  basic 
problem  that  is  confronting  this  country  today;  that  is.  the 
di.spoiition  of  its  surplus  farm  products  and  their  proper  dis- 
tribution at  home  and  abroad. 

I  noted  in  Sunday's  paper  a  statement  from  our  great  Presi- 
dent, and  he  is  begirinmg  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
solution  of  this  the  ma.lor  problem  that  is  confronting  us  to- 
day. I  note  that  he  has  ordered  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
foreign  markets  for  the  possible  disposition  of  our  products 
in  an  eCfort  to  prevent  an  American  price  collapse. 

Our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  "the  President  has 
issued  orders  to  explore  all  possible  markets  for  the  sale  of 
oiu"  surplus  wheat,  cotton,  and  com." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  appears  that  on  July  31  there  will 
be  a  surplus  of  12.000.000  bales  of  cotton,  500,000.000  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  over  300.000.000  bushels  of  com,  and  we  know 
this  means  another  collapse  in  the  price  of  same,  with 
rumation  in  a  financial  way  to  the  farmers  who  produce 
them. 

As  stated  heretofore,  insofar  as  cotton  is  concerned.  If 
properly  manufactured  and  distributed,  our  country  alone 
could  utilize  this  surplus.  Insofar  as  wheat  is  concerned, 
the  drought  conditions  prevailing  in  Italy,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  England  necessitate  these  countries  importing  millions 
of  bushels,  and  with  the  proper  cooperation  of  the  depart- 
ments of  our  Government,  no  doubt  disposition  could  be 
made  of  it. 

Again  let  me  say  to  the  membership,  let  us  not  chisel  our 
appropriations  to  those  departments  of  our  Government  who 
are  in  a  position  to  aid  and  assist  our  farmers  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  crops. 


Liberalize  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OP^  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14,  1938 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  present 
business  recession  set  in  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  foreclostires  undertaken  by  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation.  At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 140,000  of  them  authorized  by  the  Corporation.  Title 
has  already  been  taken  to  over  90,000  homes. 

This  distressing  situation  has  caused  some  Members  of 
Congress  great  concern.  After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  get 
hearings  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
legislation,  which  if  enacted  would  ease  the  burden  of  this 
unfortunate  group  of  home  owners,  a  number  of  us  formed 
a  committee  to  ascertain  what  relief  could  be  given  them 
under  existing  law.  We  held  a  series  of  conferences  at  the 
White  House  with  Mr.  James  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Pahey,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  where  the  situation  was  thoroughly 
gone  Into.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings  our  committee 
drafted  a  number  of  proposals  which  were  submitted  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Corporation,  who  are  now  con- 
sidering them.  It  is  the  beUef  of  our  committee  that  their 
adoption  would  not  require  the  passage  of  new  legislation. 

These  proposals  are  as  follows: 

First.  Reduction  of  the  interest  rate  to  SMz  percent,  which 
reduction  would  place  the  home  owner  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  regard  to  interest  as  farmers  to  whom  Government 
loans  have  been  made. 

Second.  Creating  of  a  moratoriima  on  principal  payments 
for  a  period  up  to  3  years.  This  proposal  would  be  in 
line  with  legislative  action  taken  in  New  York  and  other 
States. 


Third.  Abolition  of  deficiency  judgments.  This  propos-U 
is  also  similar  to  that  which  has  come  of  a  definite  move- 
ment within  the  States. 

Fourth.  Tlie  establishment  of  a  quasi-judicial  board  of 
review,  before  which  any  mortgagor  whose  loan  has  been 
recommended  for  foreclosure  may  appear  in  j)erson  or 
through  a  duly  authorized  representative  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  entire  problem  reviewed.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  establishment  of  this  Board  of  Review  should  be  on 
a  basis  similar  to  the  present  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  is  designed  to  afford  to 
the  home  owner  every  opportunity  of  having  all  the  factors 
contributing  to  his  distressed  condition  impartially  reviewed. 
It  is  hoped  that  through  this  measure  many  foreclosures 
might  be  averted  by  cooperating  with  other  Government 
agencies. 

FWth.  To  permit  foreclosed  home  owners  to  remain  In 
their  former  homes  as  tenants  provided  they  pay  a  reason- 
able rental. 

Sixth.  The  Members  of  Congress  who  have  participated  in 
the  confcrencos  and  who  are  submitting  the  proposals  are 
William  B.  Bahry;  Matthew  J.  MERRrrr.  of  Queens;  Donald 
L.  OToolk:  Eugene  J.  Keogh.  of  Brooklyn;  Jaices  J.  Lan- 
ZETTA,  of  New  York;  Jabtes  A.  OT,eary,  of  Staten  Lsland; 
Edward  J.  O'Neill,  Frank  W.  Towey,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey; 
James  M.  Mead,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  George  B.  Kelly,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Arthxtb  D.  Healey,  of  Massachusetts;  and 
D.  Worth  Clark,  of  Idaho. 

I  earnestly  urge  that  all  Members  of  the  House  join  with 
our  committee  in  requesting  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  adopt  these  proposals. 


History  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25.  1938 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  year  ago,  when  Con- 
gress was  about  to  adjourn,  it  was  realized  that  some  stepw 
should  be  taken  to  provide  for  a  general  revision  of  the 
internal-revenue  tax  laws.  Accordingly,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  which  authorized  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
through  a  subcommittee,  to  meet  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress and  consider  and  report  such  a  general  revision. 

This  work  and  the  resiilting  bill  which  has  now  become 
law  focused  the  attention  of  the  Nation  upon  its  Federal 
tax  problems.  People  who  have  hitherto  thought  httle  of 
taxes  except  to  realize  that  they  were  annoying  have  be- 
come conscious  of  the  very  deep  problems  which  are  in- 
volved in  providing  the  revenue  for  the  Federal  Government. 
It  also  focused  attention  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  its  importance  in  our  legislative  structure. 

The  foimders  of  our  Government  in  writing  the  Constitu- 
tion, provided  that  all  legislation  with  respect  to  revenue 
must  originate  in  what  is  known  as  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  Members  re- 
port to  their  electorates  more  frequently  than  the  Members 
of  the  other  legislative  body.  The  prerogative  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction  as  to  the  initiation  of  revenue  legislation  natur- 
ally implied  a  corresponding  responsibility.  To  meet  this 
responsibility,  the  House  at  an  early  date  established  a  select 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  standing  committee  bearing  the  same  title. 

The  first  committee  was  appointed  on  July  24,  1789.  As  a 
standing  committee,  it  has  existed  from  January  7,  1802. 

Originally  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee included  both  revenue  and  appropriation  bills,  as  well 
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and  appropriation  bills 
orfanlzed  Conunlttef  on 


a«  the  Kcnfral  oversight  of  the  bo  ided  debt  of  the  United 

SlAl.a.     In    1865   it   waa   realized  t^at   the   business  of   the 

commute.-    had    b»Tomo    too    large 

wen-  thereafter  referred  U)  a  newly] 

App  opnaiioas.  and  the  banJang  end  ciurency  bills,  which 

Uie  Ways  and  Means  Commutee  hid  previously  considered 

to  a  newly  onanizi^  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

A«  now  constituted,  the  commitue  consists  of  25  members 
diviK-d  in  proportion  U)  the  party  membership  of  the  Hou»e 
theie  now  bem«  17  Democrats  ar(d  7  RepubUcans,  with  1 
vacancy,  due  to  the  resignation  of 
mai-  from  Kentucky  iHon.  Pre<J 
appointed  to  the  Pederul  bench 

The  rfUrrment  of  Justice  Viason  from  the  House  empha 
turn  the  fail  thai  from  the  rank.i 


Cuinmittrf  over  ihf 


of  »iUle»,  Speakers  of  the  House. 
V»Cf  Prfsideni*.  and  PresldenU 
on<    <if  my  prrder«'M»orH  fn)ni  the 
Jul  irc  MrKenna. 
tU)  >  to  tlie  Bupreme  Court. 

(.>n  the  Democratic  side,  memtrrs  of  the  comirillre  art 
flrilrd    by    tlirir   Democratic    col 


Uvrefore  nafe  U)  nay  Uial  rvery  man  who  U  plaoxl  <.n  the 


wwnmuuw  by  U\e  Democratu  hai 
la.rr  Uian  half  hu  party  tnembrrji. 
hiiitors  him,  but  pUicei  on  turn  a 


thr   work  of   th«' 


K^drral  (Jovemmeni— lU  revrnur 
U)(    M«»u*«*  '>f   Hrprivieniativwi 

i'«)iurnii!i<*   nil'   rwnkiHl   i»«i'urdini 
till  V   \M\sr  hiul  on   It,   aiul  urur 
M-  rtii«  t'nttiriiiitrr   *  im-mber  will 
M  tong  a«  h«  It  rrrliH'led  to  Co^grewi 
at*   »»  •oUMht  itrt<*r  liiat  t)u  uii« 
ffi  i!i  II      Of  luurie    ilH"  valup 
riHk«tiiu«'i>iii  and  to  U\v  couiitiy  a 
Iptm  i»f  omcf  he  may  nervr 

N«'wii  wriit-r^  lMV»rit»l)ly  lefrt 
•  j».*rrful  Ways  and  Mearui  Oi 
Is  deservt'd    It  Is  becaus*'  of  tho 
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the  distinguished  gentle- 
M.    Vinson),   who    was 


of  the  Ways  and  Means 

course  of  yefrs  havo  come  CJovernors 

Supreme  Cnurt  Juaiic3»'s, 

6ld  timers  will  recall  that 

Third  CuliforiUa  District, 

rved  on  this  committee  before  his  eletu- 


eagues    in    caucus       It    b 


received  th«?  approval  of 

Tills  approval  not  only 

grave  responsibility,  since 


mmmiiter  concerns  the  Ufeblood  of  the 


Under  the  tradlUunx  of 

members  on  this  important 

to   tiie   length   of   aerVlcr 

cliM'led    to    thr'    Wavs    liul 

rrUiM  his  iHimiiiui  itu'icon 

Htvsiuonn  iherroM 

tas  bM*n  known  to  iritiuii 

M   nienibrr    thelo    til   iiu 

larg*  incrvaat'a  with  itu  h 


to  llu*  ron\mlll«'e  n%  i\\c 
imlttre.  If  that  uiti'itivi- 
unt^er  in  whirli  iti  incm- 
b<  r«  at"  wlinted  and  the  thortiughnew  with  wliuh  ihcv 
r<  tvaitlf'r  bills  referred  to  them.  I  During  the  8«-v»'niy-f\Hh 
C  'n«rrn.n  stimr  417  House  blUs,  SI  House  re.solution.v  ami  ) 
ft'nali'  bllis  and  resolutions  havr 


irillee.    Of  necessity  lis  membeis  are  hard  workers,  meet 


Irg    almost   dally   In   sessions   tu 


b<'«'n  referred  to  ttu.s  lotii- 


consider    their    legLsUitlve 


W(»rk.  Frequently  In  the  consideration  of  importani  lesls- 
Isuon  It  Is  necessary  to  hold  right  s«*««lons  as  well  rs  to 
meet  during  the  day.  It  is  Important  to  remember  that 
U\e  other  legislative  body  of  the  Congress,  the  Senate  ran- 
n  t  initiate  revenue  legislation,  and  that  therefore  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  mvst  act  first  upon  all  miea:i- 
urea  that  are  bast^  on  tax  Jurl«llctlon. 

While  the  needs  of  the  Pedenil  Government  for  revrnue 
and  the  care  of  Its  bonded  debt  are  the  basis  for  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee,  this  tax  Jurisdiction  brings  with 
It  eoUalerally  the  conslderauon  of  many  bills  which  at  f^rst 
iiiCht  ot>e  might  think  would  le  assigned  to  other  com- 
nutiees  Por  Instance,  outalde  of  obvious  matters  such  as 
VnterruU-reventie  taxation,  ctistoins  duUee.  and  excise  taxes, 
all  bills  affecting  the  admlnlstrailve  regulations  of  the  beer. 
wine,  and  alcohol  Induatry  coine  before  the  committee; 
alao  such  subjects  as  the  tratisportatlon  and  storage  of 
dutiable  goods,  antlsmuggling  keirislatlon.  ports  of  entry, 
reciprocal -trade  agreements  and  conventions  with  foreign 
countrtea  which  might  affect  tht  revenue. 

Since  the  legislation  affecting  the  sale  of  firearms  is  based 
upon  tax  Jtirtadlctlon.  this  subject  likewise  comes  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee:  sc  does  legislation  with  refer 
rnce  to  narcotics.  The  basic  na  cotlc  law,  the  Harrison  Act. 
was  passed  a  good  many  year;  ago.  but  It  was  my  own 
[invikfe   to  pUot  through  the  Hotise   the  law  which  has 


now  been  placed  upon  the  boc^ks  re^ulatmg  the  tralSc  In  me 
dauKeruu.s  weed  known  a.'^  marijuana  I  have  taken  some 
per->onal  pride  in  havinR  been  assiL-ned  by  the  chairman  of 
th'  crrr.mittff  the  d':'v  r,f  handl'.nt?  this  bill  on  the  floor. 
The  beneficial  eUecU  of  ihu,  l-.'jislauon  are  b<'coming  more 

evident  daily. 

The  adjusted-compensation  act.s  afTertinR  World  War  vet- 
enin-s   the  last  of  which  became  Uw  in  1936,  have  been  han- 
dled by  this  conimitiee.    So  was  the  act  setting  up  the  repula- 
tu  n  of  th."  bituminous-coal   mdu-^try      The  Social  S^^curlty 
Act    which  I  brliev  to  br  one  of  the  mc>t  forward  looking 
pi.K:es  of  lemshuion  evrr  enacted  by  Conjfress  was  presented 
bv  the  W.ivs  and  M' ans  Commit 'ee  alter  4  weeks  of  open 
hiunn^s  were  held  and  aft-r  7  wr.  ks  of  executive  .sessions 
ard  study  on  it.     I  do  no-   i.rrt.-nd  to  .say  that  it  is  perfect 
ard  does  not  require  amendment.    As  a  nuitLei  of  fact.  I  have 
intnulucfd  Heveiul  bilU  ko  amend  its  provisions,  one  of  them 
bdiiK  lo  include  und.M  its  operuiion  the  seamen  employed  on 
V  iitrd  sta'TN  vrvM'l:.      I'   vv.r,  not   po'iMble  ut  ihis  session  of 
Coiuiie.s.,  U)  cunMdii  .vin  ainendmcni.s  i>flt>n'd  by  members 
of  ilu-  cominil'e.  .  but  wiih  the  cuinmiiu-e  .h  well-known  record 
fir  fuirncs.'.   tliu.se  who  uir  ua.T'Mid  purtuuluiiy  in  amend- 
ii,K  Lhf  pir.>iiiil  H.(Ul  Secuiity  Ad  or  rxlendmii  Its  provKsions 
n.u.v  re.st  a.,jiuird  Ui.il  a  publ.c  li.  ur;iiK  will  be  Kiven  every  one 
ol    the  pr.4K«>«-d  ami'nduiuiy  ui    !,i.b;Uiiutr  mi'a«ures  at   the 
twxi  sr.vniuM  of  ConKti'.v      Ihe  a«  I  us  11  Ntaiids  i.s  by  no  meant 
a  niuiliiy    but  wivth.)   \ru  u/te.'  with  it-,  piovi.siohs  or  not, 
you  inu.-.t    renifiiibei    that    ii   luu^  set  up  u  law   principle  of 
Hucial  inMiMuu*'  Ml  the  L'ni'od  S'.aU-:.  which  lu*  furui'»hed  a 
p.«rinahent  bu.Ma  and  a  fouiulauoti  for  ihe  future,    I  doubt 
if  rvn  thoi.'  who  votrd  iiHaiii't  i!-,  oiiMitial  eiiuclun'ni  would 
,1,  „,  iv'^      T\u'  t.ix  fruiuir.  ,,f  !hr  ruilwuv  irtliTmenI    leg- 
i,.U,iioii    a   iiiiiil.li    locial  inMiruntc   pinp.--uil    were   uUo    re- 
ported  l)v  our  loniniiiiee 

AiiiotiM  nihil  iiucit'i  .  .>«..T  vOiuli  fhr  I'otnmittce  ]mn  juris- 
(tiitmn  (Iwn-  ma\  be  in- iitioiini  Icmslat.ou  «p«ciryln«  lh« 
jurllmd,  ,.f  paeklUK  tnln.crn  tlmi  pr.'MMlDini?  r.'iiulatlotis 
and  pav  foi  l.ih.ii.M..  uiil.ulnii  \r.ui>  m  Hie  CiiHtoin*  Herv- 
i.  e  iirMntinriuiih  Kiuiitin  tn  tile  liblmaiionN  ol  for.'inn  kov- 
ntunrMit-*  to  the  l?nit((l  ,si;Ui".    thr  rejinhpinnn  dntnbuliiirf 

111!'   PirMden!  ».   .iliMU.ii    tiU'H'^HK '.   to   d  t'Hti"-^     al)d    the    re<»o- 

;, it  mill  lor  final  adjouiiuiieni  .if  a  m'^siuu  of  (."omires.H  or  for 

h   l'l  Cfs.i 

Thrsr  examples  wtilrh  I  h.\v.>  '  trd  will  mtv^  to  Kive  .somo 
Idea  of  the  \''iy  brniul  sropr  it  th''  commltf^M'  s  activities  and 
perhaps  explain  to  thos.'  who  are  ll;  lemtiK  to  mc  or  who 
may  read  the?;''  rema.k.s  m  ()nnt  tlie  reason  why  the  com- 
inilteu  i.H  referred  to  d.s  *  ;jowfrfui 

So  far  I  have  -p^km  of  the  work  of  the  rommilt<''e  as  a 
•KhoW  The  L>ni<Hr,iiic  menibers  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
CommiLUe  havi'  on*-  duty  not  sharrd  by  their  Republican 
colleagues  Tliey  act  a.s  a  committee  on  committees,  and 
•Jiey  nil  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Democratic 
memb.'r!ililp  of  the  oth.r  standmn  committees  of  ihe  House. 
It  i.s  likewise  their  dij;y  lo  a.ssun  newly  elected  Members  to 
:ommilieeSi.  Thi.s  requires  the  exercise  of  the  di.scretlon  and 
Uie  judnmonl  their  colieakju.'s  felt  ihcy  had  when  they  voted 
Uiem  membership  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Members  of  ihv  comiuiti'e  are  not  chosen  for  geographical 
reasons,  but  m  conunitt^e.  both  in  the  consideration  of 
assignment  of  Members  to  other  committees  and  in  general 
legislation,  each  IX'mociaU'  member  i.s  piven  a  certain  zone 
whose  Uiterests  and  the  inter»\sis  of  whose  Representatives 
he  Is  supposed  to  Icjok  allt'r. 

As  the  only  member  of  th*'  committee  from  west  of 
Missouri,  It  h.i.N  be»n  my  d.i'y  to  attend  lo  the  affairs  of  some 
12  Slates.  reprt\senung  ov.-r  one-third  of  the  geographical 
area  of  conunental  United  Slates.  Many  of  these  States. 
including  my  own,  Calitorma.  are  vitally  concerned  In  tlie 
proper  construct nn  of  th.r.r  own  laws  affecting  community 
■  pioperiy.  a  subject  which  involves  tax  legislation  and  is 
under  the  jjn.siliciion  of  thi>  corninitiee.  Hence,  I  have 
been  la  a  specially  advantageous  position  to  preserve  and 
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protect  the  rights  of  the  married  women  of  CaUfomla  and 
the  other  community- property  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  the  last  4  years  to  serve  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Hon.  Robert  M.  DorcHTON,  of  North  Carolina, 
due  to  whose  tact  and  ability  it  has  never  been  necessary  to 
ask  for  a  special  rule  for  the  consideration  of  any  legislation 
reported  by  the  committee.  Owing  to  the  thoroughness  with 
which  such  legislation  is  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  before  bills  are  reported  by  It.  adoption  of  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  House  other  than  those  accepted  by 
the  committee  itself  have  been  rare  indeed. 

I  might  mention  as  of  particular  Interest  to  the  State  of 
California  that  the  entire  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  wine 
industry  is  lodged  in  this  committee.  During  my  term  of 
service  on  it,  it  has  reported  and  passed  the  FVideral  Alcohol 
Administration  Act,  the  Liquor  Taxing  Administration  Act, 
and  the  recent  act  amending  the  regulations  concerning  wine 
{^ivl  brandy,  the  latter  two  of  which  I  had  the  resiKjnsiblllly 
of  piloting  through  the  House. 

I  am  proud  of  my  service  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Service  on  It  has  been  an  education  as  well  as  an 
honor.  I  have  delighted  In  my  association  with  my  fellow 
members.  I  hope  that  those  who  thoughtfully  consider  the 
greui  work  that  the  committee  Is  doing  will  be  equally  proud 
of  the  work  that  their  Representatives  In  Congress  who  serve 
on  It,  whether  they  come  from  Massachusctta.  or  Texas,  or 
California,  are  performing  on  It. 


Wage  and  Hour  nil! 


EXTENSION  OF  HEMAUKS 
or 

HON.  CHARI.KS  A.  WOI.VKRTON 

or   NKW  JK.KMKY 

IN  TlIK  HOUSK  OK  UKPUKSKNTATIVKS 
Turndav.  June  14.  193S 

Mr    WOLVERTON.     Mr,  Speaker  and  Members  of   the 

Hou.'M',  today  we  complete  a  forward  step  In  the  rflort  to 
provide  better  working  condltloiui  for  the  submerged  men 
and  women  engaged  In  Industry. 

In  making  that  sUtement  I  am  not  blind  to  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  present  legislation  In  many  particulars. 
In  lact  the  deficiencies  are  all  too  apparent  and  numerous. 
But.  with  all  Its  weakness,  mistakes,  and  compromise  with 
principles,  that  do  not  properly  admit  of  compromise,  the 
bill  does  provide  some  Improvement  in  existing  conditions. 
Although  It  falls  far  short  of  what  was  promised,  of  what 
the  workers  whom  It  seeks  to  serve  had  a  right  to  expect, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  step  forward.  A  very  short  step,  but  It 
Is  a  step  forward. 

While  the  present  blU,  as  a  compromise  measure,  is  In- 
adequate to  provide  a  complete  eradication  of  improper 
wage  and  hour  conditions,  that  have  held  so  many  of  our 
workers  to  a  low  standard  of  living,  yet  It  does  have  some 
value  In  bettering  working  conditions  for  a  considerable 
number  of  oppressed  workers.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
benefit  immediately  at  least  2.000,000  workers.  The  bill, 
however,  does  have  great  value  in  the  fact  that  it  contains 
a  recognition  of  an  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  exert  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  In  behalf  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  citizenship,  who  have  been  unable  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  unsatisfactory 
working  conditions,  no  matter  how  low  the  wage  or  long  the 
hours  of  work,  In  order  to  obtain  the  mere  necessities  of  life. 
To  have  this  obligation  upon  the  part  of  Government  recog- 
nized and  provide  a  basis  for  future  Improvement  Is  a 
great  gain  However,  this  bill  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
complete  lumUment  of  our  duty  toward  the  less  fortunate. 


Much  of  the  opposition  to  this  type  of  legislation  has 
come  from  those  who  do  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
distressing  conditions  with  which  workers  in  different   sec- 
tions and  localities  of  our  country  are  confronted  in  their 
daily  effort  to  provide  a  living  for  those  dependent   upon 
them.    In  our  great  c  ties  are  sweatshops  where  the  very 
lifeblood  is  drained  fiom  thase  who  toil.     In  some  sections 
child  labor  is  more  the  rule  than  the  exception,  and,  in  too 
many    places   and    industries    the    wage    scale    Is    too    low 
to  provide  even  an  approach  to  a  decent  living.    The  hear- 
ings that  have  been  held  at  different  times  by  congressional 
committees  have  revealed  these  conditions  that   constitute 
a  blot  upon  our  boasted  civilisation.     There  are  men  and 
women  who  work  for  wages  as -low  as  $2.50  per  week.  and. 
others  who  labor  for  60  hours  per  week  to  earn  a  meager 
weekly  stipend  which  often  does  not  exceed  $7.50.     There 
are  homes  from  which  the  children  go  out  to  labor,  Irvstead 
of  to  school,   in  an  effort  to  add  something  to  the  small 
earnings  of  their  elders.    There  Is  no  Justification  for  the 
existence  of  such  condiiions  anywhere  in  this  land  of  ouri. 
It  is  these  conditions  that  this  legislation  seeks  to  ellmiimte. 
The  provl8loi\s  within  this  bill  that  provide  a  minimum  of 
26  cents  per  hour  and  a  maximum  of  44  hours  during  ihu 
next  year  and  30  cents  p<'r  hour  the  second  year,  with  a 
gradual  reduction  to  40  hours  per  wtHjk  within  3  years,  does 
liot  provide  any  great  abundance,  but  II  is  bolter  thun  what 
hundreds  of  thousands  now  receive  for  long  hours  of  work. 
An  Increaae  of  pay  from  la.&O  or  even  $7.50  lo  an  eventual 
$16  per  week  i»  decidedly  helpful  to  them,    The  tragedy  of  It 
Is  that  It  will  b<«  necessary  to  wall  7  years  before  the  full 
benefit  is  procurable.     Seven  years  Is  a  long  time  to  wall 
for  the  more  abundant  life  which,  so  far  u  this  bill  U 
concerned.  In  represented  by  a  mere  wage  of  $16,  but  the 
linmedlttle  Incrrase  to  $11   per  week  Is  at  lea«t  soinethinf 
belter  than   the  present  starvation  wages  that   prevail  In 
ttome  sections  of  the  country, 

While  the  bill  provides  wnne  advantag**"  thai  benefit  the 
worker,  there  Is  also  a  distinct  advantage  gained  by  thof»n 
employers  who  liny  a  higher  rate  of  wage  than  \\\$  uncon- 
scionable low  wages  paid  by  Nomr  others  In  Ihe  same  line  cf 
busineas.  No  longer  will  the  employers  who  pay  the  higher 
wage  b<'  required  to  face  unfair  competition  with  the  manu- 
factured goods  produced  by  low-paid  workers  No  lingT 
will  such  industries  find  It  necessaiy  lo  move  their  bURinenn 
from  localities,  where  It  has  been  long  established.  In  order 
to  meet  the  low-wage  scale  prevailing  In  other  places.  For 
the  la.st  few  yearn  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  dn  so  In  an 
effort  to  survive  and  thereby  overcome  the  detrimental 
effect  of  low  wages  paid  elsewhere. 

This  unfortunate  condition  has  happened  in  more  than 
one  place  In  our  Northern  SUtes.  particularly  In  Maine. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey.  Many  Industries  from  these  States 
have  gone  South  because  lower  wage  conditions  there  made  It 
impossible  for  them  to  stay  In  the  North  and  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  low-wage  scale  prevailing  In  the  South. 
It  was  necessity  and  not  desire  that  compelled  them  to  change 
their  location.  Communities  from  which  they  have  moved, 
as  well  as  the  workers,  have  felt  the  loss.  In  many  Instance* 
It  has  created  a  serious  situation.  This  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  m  removing  the  cause  and  thereby  stopping  the  migra- 
tion of  our  northern  industries  to  the  Southern  States. 

My  support  will  be  given  to  the  present  bill  as  it  has  been 
given  to  wage  and  hour  legislation  whenever  It  has  been 
before  Congress.  It  has  been  a  long  and  hard  struggle  to 
get  even  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  better  wages  and 
less  hours  written  into  the  law  of  our  land.  I  am  gratified 
that  at  last  there  is  something  done,  although  It  is  only  a 
beginning.  The  completion  of  the  Usk  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  that  will  be  gained  by  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  now  before  us.  My  vote 
is  cast  in  favor  of  the  bill  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
helpful  to  those  whose  lot  in  life  It  seeks  to  improve. 
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Stay  Out  of  Other  I* 
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KXTKNSIOX  OF 

or 

HON.  HKUBKIIT 

IM     nIt'tJ 

IN  Till:   Mol'.sK  ()»•    l(K 


^ 


peace 


Mr    IU(iKU)W      Mr    Mp- i»k.  i 
Ui  I..U'  111  lui  luv  rnviiriy  imU»  n  * 

f,,i    lltr  luni  un.'      I  •»»«»"  "•*'■'   > 

bit  •   (•'    IWIl'    oil    (I'M  IMII   Mitl 

«»«*••  iir  aM<M 
I   (|i«MU»"«    whnt    u  rnllwl  collf 
p«Mn<i«  of   tht*  ulk  of  puriilUT 
«lrmrwrnrli'< 

In'fi  thr  nin!   w«r      Tlirsr  rtrm' 

AmfTirans  frel  rtghtrou^  indl 
witnr-wJnK  »nd  pity  the  victim-^ 
If  we  went  to  war  to  rhasttse  thf 
the  WTonjti  of  their  victims,  we 
Ir.  the  aitetnpt  lo  squelch  the 
crwn  democracy 

AIM.  BLT  omrK 

We  should  not  trust  to  miluar 
ox\  our   own  sirenKth      We 
ntt't    that    no  combinatjon   of 
Bit  we  >houid  leavr  a  standing 
arm  as  sooii  as  all  the  oauoi^  * 

The  hu«e  cost  of  armies  anc 
waste.  But  w«  caruwl  sUp  this 
rtady  to  do  so. 

Wc  can  shoTV  our  will  to 
navws  at  home  and  using  them 

NO    MO«K    MraCMA 

Next   to   the  danger   ol  v.ar 
neutrality  laws  under  which 
Itv-ied  agaiast  warriii«  and  ofTe: 
Is  apt  lo  provoke  war. 

It   would   bt^  better   to  stop 
arois.  either  m  tmie  of  peace 
ikhke. 

Why  should  we  loleratc  these 
stopped  the  slave  trade.    Why 
weapons  of  ma.'vs  murder? 

Why  protest  against  the  use  o 
we  aie  seUlng  the  plaaes'' 

I  favor  a  government 
munitM>D&  of  war.    I  would 
our  own  use.    I  would  sell  them 

Ml  aociAi. 

I  abominate  dictatorship. 

I  abominate  race  prejudice 

To  me  the  people  of  all 
Ood.     Nothing  la  morr  sacred  t 
peace  as  their  conscience  diet 

I  believe  in  the  Ood-given 
speak  his  own  mind,  lo  vote  hi: 
his  life.  unbuUied  by  rulers  and 

ThJS  IS  the  sprnt  of  true 
Americans,  and  there  are  dark 
spirit  is  violated. 

Let  us  strive  to  improve  cur 
example  to  the  world,  trustms 
than  by  miUiaiy  ailiancei  did 


'^plc's  Wars 
liEMAUKS 

;.  niGKLOW 

KKSKSIAIIN  KS 

I  iriH  w  my   (ill  dtii-  i»''V<r 


moDopcly 

make 


aid 


racrs 


>l  1(1   WiU 

U«l  ^rti       I   v^'il  '>"^  ^'""' 
»(«"  III  I't  ii»t » ii'i   An»i  t  '<»*'» 

II  «iiii  I  hK  il'  {•  n«' 

mnon   with  Mi"  mfullni 

tilrh  wr  nrr  hrlnii  n*|>'l 
rraden   are   nut   ko  h"t   «■« 

rnatlon   at    what   they   nr'^ 

o(  war  ruthi'^-flnes.«     But 

war  makers  and  to  redre«« 

would  make  things  wor«»e 

dictators  we  would  lose  our 

ro    DISAXM 

alliances.     We  should  rely 

bho^ld  keep  in  both  oceans  a 

tions   would   dare    altack. 

offer  with  the  worla  to  d^- 

il  disarm  together. 

navies  is  siieer   foily   and 

wast;e  uniii  all  ihe  rest  are 
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together   the  shipments  of 
war.  treating  all  naUons 


merchants  of  death':'    We 
not  itop  this  trade  in  the 


'.  planes  Lo  bomb  cities  when 


of  the  manufacture  of  all 
these  munitKins  only  for 
to  nobody  at  any  ume. 


persecution.  I 

Bire  children  of  the  sam-^ 
:  lan  their  nght  to  worship  in 
ales. 
right  of  ever>'  individual  to 
own  convictions,  and  to  live 
uncowed  by  the  state 
Americanism.     Yet  there  are  bad 
places  in  our  land  where  this 

(pm  democracy  and  ^et  a  ?cod 
to  do  more  good  that  way 
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The  (lenerul  Welf;iie  Act 

EXTKNSION  or  liKMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALI'KKT   K.  CAKTKR 

Ml    .   \!  'V   -It'.:  \ 

IN  tttt:  tt~t-  r  >  :   \:.  iMiiri.N'iATiv  ks 

I'll,   :,.i(;  1/     Juiu     !  I .    I  ■'  *"' 
'AKTKH       Ml     ■••i)'i,k   r     tin    F.ilriiil   OfiVMnmenf    Ifl 
,  ,.,,,  „  It'  M.V-'  .«l!  iiiiiMiiM'.i  pioi)l''iiiK    rr.Dv.iv  mid  r.'lU'f. 
In  ,in„tiiui  M.  ,n.'u-u:r:    I,,,   ih.  HrluP.o.i  ..r   Ilu-M-  problrm*. 

»»    IMU.Mi.ul    «M,|    WM.h.lhlr    pi-.'    nf    Ir^' i.l»  I  10.1    Uun    h<  VU    -ViT- 

,„,,  „,,,,  f,„  i.uiHlMM.  ..I  lhnu.H..iM-.  or  imrmplnVnU 
u.,^,,M  .I..U1.1  in.-.i'.-  ilu.t  Jl  I'  ^1""  "''■  n-Mirml  WrlfAin 
/*,!    tH'  |.l.ii4«<-(l  rnxti  111.'   W..\^  »iM  M.iiin  I'.iliimitinn  aUtX 

ffli  i««|  on  hv  ihi'  lttiu«i 

I,,  „|,v  ,|!.Mi-Mn,,  ni   '!■,.    -  lunr.  ..f  thr  lirrwiril   drtirrMMoM. 
I  wo    ptiinr    «!'<!    l.rntil.nvnllblr    faHfl    MfllHt    oUt     <1»     '1  h»' 

ihr.r  firr  lint  nnouah  loDc.  In  wH  'h'"^''  abln  and  willina  to 
vork  I  J'  tuiri  Miiit  .c,ti«r(|.i<-nt;v  purrhasinu  power  Is  only 
«.  fraction  of  wlut  it  should  !>«■ 

nm-onr  mn  ni;  s  t«  wtDr«rnr*D 
Di«tinRUif»hpd  leHdi'fs  of  this  House  rIohk  with  thousands 
of  perrons  In  ev*>rv  part  of  the  Nation  l^Uovf  that  the  two 
•  icto's  ir.cn' lonfd  (••'iM  \)e  immediately  removed,  or  at 
ir'v,s'  mininnz.xl  '  >  ih*'  iMUuL  where  they  are  not  serlou.sly 
a^ecting  the  w>lfart'  cf  the  whule  Nation  by  the  adoption 
of  a  mpa-^uro  wh:rh  hn'?  be^n  Introduced  :n  this  body. 

Ge'ieril  Welfare  Act— H  R.  4199— is  a  recovery  measure 
om'.Kiin.-  for  pensioning  of  all  those  who  have  reached  the 
mc  f  60  Unfnrninately.  de^pitr  m.si.stent  demands  of  more 
-ban  a  third  of  the  memb«-rship  of  the  ?lous^v  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committ.-e  refuses  to  act  on  the  bill  or  to  pennit  the 
Hou^e  it^flt  to  discu.ss  its  proviiions. 

.^D'.  ANT\GES  OF  genera:  \\t:f\kt  sct 
The  G^'T.eral  Wr'.far'^  Ac^  prov.des  that  its  beneficiaries 
^hdl  nor  fncaue  ;n  camful  empli)yment.  thereby  takins  them 
cfl-  the  labor  ma:kct  and  enabling  ethers  to  obtain  needed 
jjbs  It  proyides  that  pensions,  up  to  a  !nax:nran;i  of  $200 
a  iiK-nih  ihaU  be  paid  to  these  old  person.^  and  that  the 
an-ci:::-  paid  Miem  each  month  shall  be  expended  within 
the  following  30-day  period.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of 
recovery  lecislation  over  other  types  is  obvious.  Instead  of 
Federal  funds  returning  quickly  to  'he  professional  money 
mait.s,  theie  would  b<:'  a  coa^iani  How  of  money  back  into 
cjxcuiation. 

PLAN    S'l    SIMriE     IN     OPEaATI:jN 

No  matter  how  technical  we  may  become  in  our  economic 
reasoning  on  the  recoy^Ty  problem,  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  uniesi^  money  ciiiulaies  fr«'ly  there  can  bo  no  pros- 
perity. The  ba*e  of  American  purchasing  power  must  be 
broad  if  there  is  to  be  general  good  times.  The  spending 
of  a  lot  of  money  by  a  compiiraLiveiy  few  rich  people  will  not 
suffice.  The  one-third  of  the  population  who  are  poorly 
housed,  ill-clad,  and  ill-fed  iniu-t  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  buy  the  Lhincs  they  need  As  efficient  as  are  our  modern 
machines,  they  would  have  to  be  worked  overtime  to  supply 
the  want.s  of  nundrtxis  of  thousands  of  persons  whose  pur- 
chasing power  IS  praclicaily  noliimg. 

CREDrr  Fr«  nR   townsend 

It  IS  to  the  eternal  credit  of  Dr  Townsend  that  he  made 
the  whole  American  Nation  conscious  of  its  duty  to  those  who 
are  beyoxxl  the  age  where  they  .should  be  working.  It  was 
h*'  who  made  us  realize  that  by  aiding  tlie  aged  we  would  at 
the  same  time  help  to  break  the  log  jam  of  money  m  great 
financial  center;?  ar.d  ixnr..'  it  to  spread  out  in  all  directions 
inlo  the  lowest  .str.ita  nf  tlie  pupulaticn. 

Si""^:*:.  SFriT?:  rv  a<  t   is  iNAorOfATK 

A?  mort  of  us  know   the  Social  Secnriw  Act  provides  that 

Uie  Fi.do.ai  Government  will  match  futuL  cf  the  States  in 
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payment  of  old-age  pensions  up  to  a  maximum  of  $15  a 
month.  But  this  Is  a  maximum.  The  average  of  pajmients 
In  the  States  paying  these  pensions  is  considerably  lower 
than  $15.  Some  States  at  the  present  time  pay  no  pension 
at  all.  and  others  find  It  necessary  to  reduce  paj4nents  Ir 
relation  to  the  exigencies  of  Its  financial  circumstances.  We 
have  the  situation  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  recipients 
of  the  pensions  being  decreased  Just  when  It  Is  most  needed. 

Plainly  then,  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  Inadequate  to  pro- 
vide a  Kufflciently  large  number  of  persons  with  pension*  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  general  prosperlly  of  the 
country,  Even  If  all  the  dimculiles  enrountwred  in  operating 
ihn  (Jld-aB«  Ijcnenis  spctlon  of  the  Social  Bccuniy  Board 
wn«  nvprconii*,  and  all  eligible  perions  could  b»  paid  the 
iimxiiiiurn,  iht^  net  would  fall  mIioiI  of  accomplUhlng  Itw 
puriHmii.  roj,  bluntly  put,  ilm  Mucial  Becurlly  Act  In  in  Ihu 
reftpwl  parnlrnonuiuw  Whun  w»if»r  In  net^drd  to  put  out  a 
bitf  flrr*,  K  f^w  buckt^iful*  nrt*  prttPllcally  \iup\t^nn  do  wHh  \\w 
rt^hit  prublrin,  If  it  U  lo  bw  alUciiPd.  It  nhuuld  bp  allmkpd 
»»<)  an  lo  produt'n  df^nnilr,  poMllvn  rr«uM« 

If  thin  fpcnvpry  mcanurp  which  io  many  of  u»  favor  wcrp 
dr,MKi)pd  mpfply  to  bpnefll  ihows  who  havp  passrd  thr  OO-ycar 
nmrk,  there  mi»ht  bo  some  fixcusif  for  hnldlnH  It  up.  But  It 
Is  not  dcslRned  in  the  intprents  alone  of  the  aRed.  Us  bene- 
fits would  reach  every  American  citizen.  It  would  cairy  with 
It  a  new  hope  into  the  spirits  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  people,  pood  people,  people  whose  families  have  been  the 
pioneers,  the  defenders,  the  workers  of  America. 

DISCUSSION  or   BILL   DEMANDED 

In  Justice  to  these  American  citizens,  in  Justice  to  the 
patriotic  men  who  have  sponsored  and  labored  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  in  Justice  to  American  business,  the  General 
Welfare  Act,  providing  for  pensions,  should  be  allowed  to 
come  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  given  full  discussion. 

A   SIMPLE    AND   PRACTICAL    REMEDY 

We  have  seen  presented  for  consideration  dozens,  even 
hundreds,  of  bills  containing  ephemeral,  fly-by-night  schemes 
for  alleviating  the  distress  that  exists  in  our  Nation.  Most 
of  them  have  been  suddenly  devised  and  hastily  written.  We 
have  enacted  into  law  some  such  measures,  which  have 
created  only  confusion  in  the  intricate  working  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  The  General  Welfare  Act,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  drafted  only  after  the  most  careful  study  of 
eminent  legal,  sociological,  and  economic  authorities.  It  is 
their  judgment  that  it  is  a  practicable  and  sound  proposal, 
inspired,  it  is  true,  by  humanitarian  motives  but  grounded  in 
workable  and  common-sense  principles  of  governmental 
philosophy. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  bottled  up  a  piece 
of  legislation  in  which  scores  of  us  are  vitally  interested. 
This  measure  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Nation's 
economic  health  and  should  be  given  the  consideration  of 
the  full  membership.  I  therefore  urge  all  my  colleagues  who 
think  as  I  do  about  the  General  Welfare  Act  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  get  it  out  of  committee.  If  that  committee  is 
confronted  with  the  determined  insistence  of  Members  of  this 
House  who  hold  that  the  committee's  stand  is  arbitrary  and 
inexcusable,  we  can  in  the  not  distant  future  force  action  on 
H.  R.  4199. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 
On    the    life,    character,    and    public    service    ol    Hon.    William    P. 
CoNNZHT,   Jr..   late   a  Representative  from   the   State   of   Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr.  CASEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  Wn.UAM  P.  Conntery  died  on 
June  15.  1937.    To  those  of  us  who  knew  him  weU  this  state- 


ment still  seems  incredible.  It  Is  Impossible  to  believe  that 
such  a  vibrant  spirit  no  longer  Is  with  us.  His  presence 
still  surrounds  us  as  we  repeat  some  anecdote  about  him 
or  some  droll  story  that  he  used  to  tell  In  his  own  inimitable 
manner.  There  flashes  across  our  memory  a  picture  of  his 
friendly  face  wreathed  with  wrinkles  of  good  nature  and  the 
most  impish  fun-lovlng  grin  that  God  has  ever  bestowed 
upon  any  mortal. 

The  record  will  tell  the  cold,  statistical  facts  of  his  lift*— the 
date  of  hlH  birth,  his  education,  his  Army  rar«Tr,  his  legis- 
lative uccompllJihmpnU,  and  ho  forih.  but  most  of  us  remember 
him  not  w)  much  for  his  great  accouiplUhmenu  as  for  what 
hf  wrii»  hmiwelf  He  wiis  grniler  than  hu  accompU'^hments, 
A  rfdtal  uf  thfm  doen  not  givr  either  n  full  or  an  accural* 
piclurr  of  ihw  ninn.  H«  will  be  itunmnlKTiHl  by  h\n  fmnids 
who  knj'W  him  nnd  hivt'd  him  fur  ihingn  that  oannoi  be  s**! 
d(jwn  In  roUl  print.  'Hie  bignr^ns  of  his  heart,  tht»  swi^finewi 
of  Ills  (Uwixmiiiiin.  the  mUHp  ab'.enrp  of  rnvy  or  malicp  from 
his  nalurti,  hu  love  of  his  fellow  m^n.  and  liU  boundkss  good 
humor, 

■'Bn.i.Y"  CowKKSY  was  a  hnppy  man,  We  arp  too  pram  to 
underrsi imulp  thp  duty  of  bolng  happy,  He  camf  by  H  nat- 
urally and  radiated  good  chr^r.  His  entrano*  Into  a  room  was 
llkp  the  llBhting  of  another  randlr.  Because  he  lived  all  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  arc  better  men  and 
women. 

William  P.  Connery  died  on  June  15.  1937.  but  the  great 
soul  of  Billy  Conniry  continues  to  glow  on  some  other 
horizon. 


National  Capital  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7),  19Zi 


ARTICLE  BY  CAPT.  EDDIE  RICKENBACKER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Capt.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  relative  to  the  retention  of  the  present  airport 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo^jfSj 

I  From  the  Washington  Herald  of  June  14.  1938] 
Captain   Rickenbackek   Vt^ARNs  Capital   Must  Retain   Its  Presint 

Airport — Change    Would    Force    Abandonment    of    New    York 

Service 

(By  Eddie  Rickenbacker) 

There  Is  one  fart  about  the  Washington  Airport  problem  that 
I  am  stating  at  the  outset  and   wish  remembered   throughout  aU 

I  say. 

If' air  transport  is  moved  from  Its  present  sltp.  Ea.stem  Air  Llnea 
will  be  forced  to  discontinue  Its  "merry-go-round"  between  the 
Capital  and  New  York. 

FTXLD    must    be    NEAR 

We  will  be  forced  to  eliminate  the  present  service  entirely,  and 
the  only  stops  at  Washington  v,-lll  be  those  in  the  covirse  of  paasage 
on  long-distance  schedules.  The  present,  convenient,  quick  service 
will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Of  course,  we  won't  eliminate  the  "merry-go-round"  becauae  we 
want  to.  or  out  of  spite.  Eastern  Air  Lines  wants  and  needs  busi- 
ness as  inuch  as  anybody  else.  In  fact.  If  Washington -Hoover  Air- 
port was  decided  upon  and  expanded  to  Its  full  posslbllltlea,  we 
would  be  In  position  to  Increase  our  schedules  between  New  York 
and  Washington  to  25  round  trips  a  day. 

But  aviation  Just  can't  fight  the  handicaps  of  l>eing  removed  from 
the  close  proximity  of  commercial  centers. 

PORT    AMONG    BEST 

There  Is  a  long  story  back  of  the  Washington  Airport  situation, 
and  not  all  of  It  U  getting  out  from  behind  closed  doors.  And  be- 
fore I  begin  to  tell  it,  let  me  emphasize  that  I.  or  EaBtem  Air  Line*, 
have  no  personal  or  financial  Uatere«t  in  tbe  preaent  airpozt  oom- 
paay's  continued  existence. 


■■;|: 
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Tbr  UilDf  I  am  lnt*rfst«d  m  la  b*" 
l!5Clutl!^»  rfdurint:  ilik'  uf  travel  be 
r^n'^rs  mnd  thr  ocstion  -^f  Wa-'hlne 
It  c»n  b^  m»dp  on*-  of  iMe  be«t  airport^ 

JiMt  mi  m  thr  lafoon.  clear  thcwe 

by  r'in<  -ing  '.^e  rai'rcad  tratfc.s  ar.d 

A     S.OOO-fOCT 

TT.T     '.r.    10    mln-nrs    from    dn'*-n 
hi-..-   .1.:   t..at   ni..'1'Tr)   Hv:aTir.!i  cum   .i 

W«*i.     why    im  :    that   don«'     11  i 

Th<'   ui**»  r  is,  Um.i  »  cunflact  ol  p" 
Govrrnnuu:  do  wri.il  It  know*  is  rig 
We    who   op^Twte   wlthtn   the   bordt: 
juBt  about   wb»t  we  want,  close- In 
lU^hU  daily 

And  the  pUneii  are   being   buili 
The     new     DC  -4.     the     42-pa!>5eiiKei 
a^er    m  an   exampl*'  of   what   I    mea  ^ 
and  heavUff,  thu  ahlp  wUl  actually  • 
than  aome  of  the  present  type* 
incrcaised  engine  pow»T  and  supon 

FASTT2    sen 

To  secure   the  best  operatlnK  emri 
will  naturally   h»»e  U,  operate  therr 
prii—nT   onM.     And   clrk<ie-ln   atrpcr' 
purpui>«      What  good  us  it  to  amke 
If  we  loi»  iO  minute-  on  the  ground 
port   and   «lowntown    Waahlnicton' 
Cuii—)|iii  fitly   all  of  us  who  have 
want  auch  Q*lda  a«  Wactxmcton  "- 

On   the  contrary    transoceanic 
senger   »hlp»   operating;    entirely    fr 
alrpUne  comblnatkine  running  two 
raUy  want  to  have  their  landing  *''' 
they   can   havt'   plenty  of   roum   to 
lAte-utT   and   ui   l.mding      I  don  t 

coNrt-icnNo 

But  whv  we  domestic  operatori 
suITt   tx-.-.iLiM-  of  the  tr-.i:i>cK-eanic 

B'-t   cur.f.ic-tmg    aviation    mtercs 
m*Kf  iri  ubk* 

There  are  several  real -estate  o  _ 
ench  with  hi>  ^wn  pet  pmjec^.  ir^l 
refill'    that  nobody  geta  anyttitnc 

Aii  b.>twe«n  C«mp  BprinK^  and 
brr.eftt-s  either  »n\  One  is  too 
lo  th"  Anuy  *iid  Navy  Uiers  at  A: 

CIirAPTST 

To    expand    the    WaahU.Ktc^n 
r;e«<l  p<i".   r-.o  tritvato  to  tur,   srliish 
ex.p«n-.l(in    program   can   be   dune   i 
[%.  >«-<l  ft.'  1  ean  be  built  anywhere 
internipti;:^'    presenting    traOc 
half  thf  pace. 

Why  nut  give  the  taxpaver*  a 
toot     For   If   KMt<"rn    Airlines  hti* 
n>und'    through  belntt  ftrced  to 
nilnut.s    out    ot    town    it    v,;:,    >.t 
cha.nics    aihI   all  other  typc>  >:f  P^ 
arbc<luleO    fUjrhts.    planes    wUl    b«j 
public   Will  »u:Jer 


air  transport  service,  which 
airports  and  commercial 
-Hoover  Airport  Is  such  that 
in  Anierica 

4anK»rs  away,  and  extend  the 
„  tineui  of  A^nculfoit'  I'UJ-m 
3olrig  a  Uttle  ^radH-ii 
Rr?rw*T 

lown   W3.-.Mngton   you   wmtld 

a  5  0<)^^-foot  rur.wav  field 

lair   to   aak    sucb    a   questlcn 

lite  Interest*  will  no^  le".  uie 

I'll  iturt  with  the    i.r  luu-s. 

,'of    the    Cnlted    S'ntes    Know 

airports  and  many  scheduled 


we   can    render   this   service 

ovemisht     tmnsrcnt'.nennil 

Th.iuch   It    1«   much   larger 

take  off  on  a  shorter  rut: way 

..  a  the  trend,   as  a  reaUt  of 

design   and   maneuverubility. 

CLXS 

ncy  from  such  flne  ships  we 

on  faster  scheduUs  tlian  the 

J   have    crr*^    value   for   such 

the  New  York  run  m  an  hour 

going  to  and  from  the  alr- 

mtra- American  flying  syitema 
er  made  serviceable 

contemplating   lOO-pas- 

)tn    land,    and    pt  rhaps    airship- 

or  three  times  a  week,  natu- 

out  in  the  country   where 

aneuvcr  around,   both  ou  the 
ame  theni 
4NTrKr.iiTs 

the  travellnt;  public  havr  to 
vuii;,   I  JUS-   cant   -see 
'  are    not    the    only    one-=i   that 


-Ho3v 

svjtems. 


bksea 


in 


fil 


aikd 


Robert 


MEMORIAL 


or 


HON.  PHIL 

OK   OKUiHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday. 


Ott  the  life,  ehamrter    and  puWlc 
late  a  Representative  fron. 


Speftk 


Hni. 


Mr.    PEROUSON.     Mr 

when  I  recrtTcd  word  of  the 
coUeague  Judge  Robot  P 

Judge  Hnj.  had  the  distincli|3n 
two  States— Oklahoma   and 
of  nimols  cnnrlnsr  the  Sixty-third 
of  Ofclah.ima  durlntj  the  first 

In  my  opinion  he  was  one 
House.    His  life  was  devoted 
Judicial  experience  as  a 
cnct  Judge  well  quaUfled  him 


(f 


practiilnK 


Judiciary    Committee      He    was    succes-^ful    in    private    life 
Icved  by  hi5  friends,  admirod  by  his  coileasues  in  the  legal 

'''^S^L  tva^  a  statesman.  Th.  Mtmb^rs  of  the  Okla- 
homa del.ga'ian  w.r.-  prcnid  of  h.m  Hi^  koen  analysis  of 
ou-  p:esenL-day  probien.s  was  recognized  by  all  of  iLs  in  this 

^ofrnumerciLS  occasion,  w-  worked  toReth^r  on  problems 
that  an-ced  Ot.ahoma.  I  always  found  him  willing  and 
anxiou-s  to  assun  the  people  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

Wth  The  pa-ssmg  of  Bob  Kill  this  House  lost  one  of  its 
finest  Members.  I  know  'hat  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
Oklahoma  delenation  when  I  say  that  we  all  im^  him.  His 
plac-  will  be  hard  to  fill  in  our  heart.s. 


ir^'i 


fi.r 


Ho  aver 


nidations   and   optioh    holders 

K  M  bloTk   th>>  ot:ier  w.t-h   the 

md   the  general   public   si::Ters. 

Iravelly   Point    I   cant   6.>e    my 

out-     The   other    is  ti>-i  c.use 

.U'.ioti:  i.a. 

OfUSE 

Alrpor*    the    Govemment 

__-Al-e'-tikt4-  int*-r.--.-.t-s      The  ■i.].:Ae 

\\   h<*.f    the    imu.'    Liiai    ti:.y   pro- 

j,..,r  W:t.«hU:E^nn    nnd    vUhout 

Etetler    still,    it    c.n    be    done    for 

brink  for  a  ch^r.c-''     .Vnd  n-.n.i-'.on. 

_    to   dlsc'jnt.nue    Its   •m.-rry-go- 

o  xsrate  from  an   airport  30  to  +0 

'rtN.s:i;v    m    relf^kc*'    pilo-t^.    me- 

rsoiuicl    CO   ccuiorm   with   lewer 

grounded,    and    the    traveling 
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Aprd 


serrlce  on  Hon    Robktt  P    Hux, 
the  State  of  Oklahoma 


er.   I   was   deeply    shocked 
leath  of  my  good  frlead  and 


Conflict   Between  Bu.^iness  and  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ipF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

ol-     Ml  "STAN. \ 

IN  THE  SKN.MK  ''F  THE  ENITED  STATES     • 
Tuesday.  June  14  ^Wgislatiri:  dny  ui  Tuc'<day.  June  7).  1938 


of  serving  this  Houae  from 

illnois     He   served   the   State 

Congress,  and  the  State 

session  of  this  Conprress. 

the  outstanding  men  in  the 

to  law.     His   many  years  of 

attorney  and  later  a  dis- 

for  a  place  on  the  important 


ARTICLE  FROiM  THE  FEBRUARY   ISSUE  OF  FORTUNE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  m  the  course  of  the  re- 
marks I  made  a  few  week.>  atio  dealmsT  with  the  recession  and 
the  problem  of  uncmFloynunt  I  m.entioned  the  conflict  be- 
tween busin-ssiind  government.  I  pointed  out  certain  causes 
and  circumstances  affecunt:  the  recovery  wA  were  achieving 
under  the  adman  stra' ion's  prm-zram  and  'h»-  manner  in  which 
It  wa..  interrupted.  Th  February  issup  of  Fortune  magazine 
contain.-^  a  leam»d  di.scu.ss-.on  nf  the  fundamental  cause.s  of 
the  confl-ct  betwf^en  business  and  eovernm.ent  and  points  out 
th"  read  to  a  ?ohUi:»n  of  these  difTiculties.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  eaitoria!  b--  printed  m  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

I^pre  beme  no  objection.  th>^  ar'icle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  FUoord   as  follows: 

BUSINESS     AND     GOVERNMENT — AN     INTRODVCTICN     TO     A     SZQUZNCE     OF 
ARTICLES  ABOtT  A    MOMFNTOCS  STTfUnCLE 

ft^:^_f.r'.r^.j-.  bvislne!^  Is  not  pynonymous  with  economic  rova!i<Tn. 
It.s  deliberate  goal  Is  not  monopoly.  It  Is  not  bent  upon  the 
defrructicn  of  the  little  guy.  It  Is  not  dishonest.  It  k-  not  con- 
r!i;c'-d  by  ■malefactors  "  It  does  not  willfully  dcmonilize  the  stock 
r.  i:K?i  It  does  not  wish  to  pay  starvation  waues  It  doe.^  not 
lik"  blocdshed  It  does  not  want  war  American  business  ha-; 
bet'n  involved  In  these  crimes,  and  some  element.^  appear  to  be 
unreije.icr -.le  h-r  tl  y  are  not  the  cheiracterisnc  acts  of  business 
ajirl  they  d  '  :.    •   t^    ■'■^■-  '-ts  basic  desire 

The  rharnr'rn^a^  act  of  American  businfS.«  If  the  act  of  miaklng 
a  profit      And   it.s  basic   desire,  often  obscured  by  violent  surface 
phenomeri    is   that    every  btisine.'sman.   fr  m    the   farmer   to  the 
miinuiao-forcr  of  steel,  should  operate  a",    a  prclit.     B^isiness  is  in- 
terested   th.:it  i.s  to  .say    m  the  distribution  of  tht-  profit  act  In  such 
a  wav  .Hs  to  create  the  biijeest  possible  nattoiial  *ncome       (The  dis- 
tribU'lou  of  the  prrflt  act  should  not  be  confu.scd  w.iih  the  distribu- 
tion ol  protitjj      This  latter  is  something  to  be  ucped  for,  wherea.s 
the   forn'.er  Is  something  without  which  bu.-u.exs   rannot  subsist.) 
Anri    .  .  li'-f-rnlng    Its   ability    to   do    this    it    n-td    tjiuy    point    to   Its 
p.i..-     r>     :-i      Beginning    a-s    a    poor    adjunct     :f    British    Industry 
and   (•[-rr.nierce.  American  business  rauuht   up  with   the   Industrial-   _ 
iFm  of  Europe  In  a  hitndred  acceleratir.e  years    oiit,=:tripped  it  early 
in  the  twentieth  centurv.  and  emersrd  fr-^-n.  the  World  War  as  the 
No     1    industrial    and    financial    socety      Tnis.    the    biggest    and 
fastest   show  in   history,  was  not   staged   by   s+atesmen   or  prlesU 
cr   the   Array   or    the   Navy.     It   was   staged    with    land    and   crops 
and    mines    and    apphed    science    and    machines    and    men    and 
Cionev-   and  business  staged  it. 

Havihi::;  ach'.e-.  ■-<;  i  '--.ind  of  feverish  mlllerinium  which  raised 
the  bu?inesfJ3-;an  a'.^i  -i.t.-  common  man  aliXe  to  a  dizzy  and  unfor- 
gettable h''ts:bt  American  busines.s  lell  to  pieces  In  1930;  the 
commcn  ::..in  -A.^ll-.td  the  streets,  and  the  mastery  of  the  industrial 
T3.-orlcl  »a^  lost  In  this  predicament  b■-l.■^lne.sd  railed  on  Washing- 
ten  as  tt  had  done  so  often  during  the  pa.=!t  hindred  years  But 
ln<ftead  of  g-r-ing  land  grants  and  po^  officer  and  mineral  rights 
jT.d  h;s;h-:r  tariffs  and  other  hiihert.j  helptul  things.  It  got  a 
series  or  Uwt.  tii^it  nje'tcd  .wo  •_  a  number  ot  unlamiliar  and 
dehiitahle   faviors.     Tlic   bUiiQesoaian   Lad   been  struck   wltii   awe 
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by  the  depression.  But  now  he  was  baffled  by  the  laws.  He  was 
baffled  and  he  began  to  be  afraid — because  the  laws  seemed 
per-Ji^tently  to  disregard  the  necessities  of  the  fundamental  act 
of    his    life — the    profit    act — upon    which    his    society    had    been 

erected.  ^    , 

Even  more  bafning  than  the  laws,  however,  was— and  Is — the 
••attitude"  of  the  administration,  which  has  sounded  off  on  various 
memorable  occasions.  The  burden  of  those  ex  cathedra  remarks 
has  been  on  the  one  hand,  to  accuse  business  of  most  of  the 
above-listed  crimes,  and.  on  the  other,  to  threaten  it  with  even 
more  laws,  whose  connection  with  the  profit  act  is  even  more 
obscure  than  those  that  have  already  been  pa&sed.  The  business- 
man does  not  know,  in  short,  whether  the  present  administration 
Intends  him  to  operate  at  a  profit,  or  whether  It  has  some  other 
kind  of  business  procedure  In  mind,  and  the  result  Is  a  failure  In 
confidence. 

The  failure  In  confidence  Is  not  an  imaginary  failure,  nor  are  Its 
effects  easily  exaggerated.  In  modern  business  technique  confi- 
dence ts  just  a«  tangible  a  factor  as  ca.sh  in  the  bank:  It  is  the 
Invisible  basis  of  contracts,  loans,  pay  rolls,  technological  experl- 
nun-ation.  financing,  and  every  other  component  of  the  profit  act. 
Am-^rican  business  had  confidence  for  150  years:  It  had  confidence 
In  Itself,  m  the  fundamental  social  philosophy  of  the  Government, 
and  hence  in  the  future  That  confidence  explains  in  a  great  mea.>!- 
iire  why  American  business  got  ahead  so  fast.  and.  deprived  of  it, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  ever  j<et  ahead  at  all. 

Out  of  this  situation  there  arises  a  conflict  ol  vast  historical 
significance — a  confiict  which  will  not  be  solved  Ln  a  year,  or  even 
in  the  course  of  a  single  administration,  but  which  will  leave  its 
mark  upon  society  for  generations.  In  theory  it  Is  the  old  conflict 
between  the  individual  and  the  State,  but.  in  practice,  it  is  a  con- 
flict between  business  and  government. 

This  conflict  would  take  volumes  to  expound,  but  It  can  be 
visualized  In  utmost  condensation  simply  by  rememijering  the 
course  of  history  Modern  industry  has  evolved  by  opening  up  a 
series  of  new  economic  horizons.  The  separate  horizons  consisted 
roughly  of  handicraft,  the  employing  of  labor,  'he  division  of  labor, 
the  creation  of  corporate  entities,  the  integration  of  corporations, 
both  horizontally  and  vertically,  and,  finally,  the  emergence  of 
Industrial  groups— the  latter  represented  in  Eu'-ope  by  the  cartels, 
but  never  offlci.illy  recognized  in  the  United  Staffs  until  the  passage 
of  the  N,  I.  R.  A.  In  entering  upon  this  last  hcrizon  the  New  Deal 
encountered  the  most  serious  kind  of  trouble.  It  had.  on  the  one 
hand,  the  problem  of  organizing  industrial  aggregates  into  groups 
whose  economics  could  not  fall  to  be  monopolistic ,  as,  indeed,  the 
economics  of  the  cartel  are  monopolistic;  and.  on  the  other,  the 
problem  of  preserving  the  American  tradition  of  competition.  As 
pointed  out  In  the  article  on  the  opposite  page,  the  New  Deal  was 
hurled  back  from  this  dilemma,  like  a  tidal  wave  breaking  against 
a  range  of  mountains,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  return. 

But  because  It  must  return — and  may  just  now  be  in  the  act  of 
returning — Fortune  Is  putting  aside  a  generous  portion  of  this  and 
subfequent  Issues  for  the  discussion  of  business  and  government. 
In  the  course  of  a  num.ber  of  articles  the  conflict  will  be  examined 
from  a  wide  varletv  of  angles.  It  Is  now  apparent  that  there  exists 
a  prcfcund  misunderstanding  between  Government  (as  represented 
by  the  New  Deal)  and  business.  This  misunderstanding  arises 
frcm  both  sides.  On  the  side  of  Government,  the  young  men  of  the 
administration  may  be  practical  theorists,  but  they  have  had  no 
practical  business  experience.  On  the  side  of  business,  the  average 
executive  is  too  busy  to  follow  the  profound  intricacies  of  modern 
InterindustrlaJ  economics.  Hence  to  the  new  dealer  the  hurried 
busme-ssman  has  seemed  stupid  and  stubborn,  and  to  almost  all 
businessmen  the  new  dealer  has  seemed  erratic  and  untrustworthy. 
But  neither  of  these  impressions  is  basically  correct.  Each  arises 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  Information  concerning  the  other 
Bide 

Tills  failure  in  mutual  understanding  causes  disputation,  and 
the  dl-'putation  is  acrimonious,  because  both  sides  go  on  the 
assumpUon  that  eiiher  one  or  the  other  must  be  right.  The 
processes  of  cold  logic  lead  them  to  that  conviction.  As  a  matter 
cf  practice,  however,  the  logical  development  of  either  side  to  its 
conclusion  would  be  cataclysmic.  The  liberal — the  salutary — path 
lies  somewhere  between  the  two.  And  that  path  Is  the  one  that 
Pcriune  intends  to  explore. 


The  New  Deal  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7),  1938 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   ROBERT   M    LA    FOLLETTE.    JR.,    OF  WIS- 
CONSIN, MAY  9.   1938 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an 


address  which  I  delivered  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
hook-up  on  Monday,  May  9,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  time  has  come  when  citizens  who  believe  in  democracy 
must  unite  for  political  action  to  solve  the  problems  of  modern 
industrialism.  It  is  clear  that  unless  we  meet  the  challenge  cf 
our  generation,  only  disaster  and  despair  can  he  the  lot  of  people 
living  In  the  richest  Nation.  We  have  the  productive  capacity 
to  provide  every  family  ready  and  willing  to  work  with  a  standard 
of  living  higher  than  the  world  has  ever  Itnown.  We  have  the 
natural  resources,  we  have  the  skilled  manpower,  we  have  the  In- 
dustrial facilities,  we  have  the  land  to  provide  all  workers  with 
hand  or  brain  a  decent  and  a  full  life.  In  short,  we  have  prac- 
tically solved  the  problem  with  which  mankind  has  been  wres- 
tling since  the  dawn  ol  civilization  -the  problom  of  production. 
Instead  of  utilizing  these  enormous  facilities  for  producing  wealth, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  greatest  paradox  in  history— Inse- 
curity, misery,  privation,  and  want  m  the  midst  of  potential 
plenty.  The  complexity  of  modem  civilization  has  made  it  Im- 
possilDle  for  the  individual  acting  alone  to  solve  his  problem  A 
farmer  may  be  the  owner  of  rich  land,  he  may  have  the  best 
methods  he  may  work  with  his  family  from  dawn  till  dark,  but 
he  cannot  succeed  if  the  consumers'  standard  of  living  Is  low. 
The  wage  earner  mav  be  skilled,  he  may  be  Indu-strlous.  but  he 
cannot  provide  for  himself  and  his  famUy  unless  his  job  is  steady 
and  his  wages  are  adequate  An  employer  may  have  a  modern 
plant,  he  mav  utilize  the  most  efficient  technique,  but  he  cannot, 
keep  his  factory  going  when  there  are  no  orders  for  his  goods. 

OPPOKTUNITT    ONCK    CREATTR 

In  the  past  our  expanding  frontier  provided  a  measure  of  equal- 
itv  of  economic  opportunity.  Our  increasing  population  provided 
an  ever-expanding  market  for  our  products.  The  policies  of  gov- 
ernment made  the  land  and  other  natural  resources  nva.lable 
for  exploitation  and  usq.  The  individual  was  thus  aflorded  a 
chance  to  use  his  ability  and  his  initiative  to  advance  m  .He.  in 
past  periods  of  depression  he  could  go  west  and  start  life  anew 
on  free  land.  Now  he  has  no  such  opportunity,  because  today 
the  physical  frontier  is  closed.  Our  population  has  ceased  to  ex- 
pand at  its  former  pace  Science  and  invention  have  increased 
productive  capacity  and  released  vast  quantities  of  effective 
energy  The  unit  size  of  industrial  operation  has  grown  tre- 
mendously, large  concentration  of  population  has  taken  place  In 
our  cities  In  short,  our  whole  economic  system  has  become  very 
complex  and  interdependent.  Our  problems  cannot  t>e  soUed  b> 
individuals  acting  independently  and  alone.  We  cannot  carry  on 
in  this  modern  age  without  organlziition.  ^^^V  ,^y  ,^,f '^.  "«  ^: 
eether  in  united  political  action  can  we  succeed  In  our  coiunion 
pvSose  to  restore  that  equality  ol  opportumty  upon  which  the 
fate  of  democracy  ultimately  rests.  b„»/^,,i« 

The  past  decades  were  an  era  of  unlicensed  profit  and  specula- 
tlon  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  farmer,  the  wage-  ^"""'  ^"^.^^^ 
consuming  public,  with  a  concentration  of  ^'f  l^^^,  ^"P,^^^""';Vs 
the  history  of  the  world.  This  period  was  called  R^PubHcan  pros- 
peritv.  It  culminated  In  a  collapse  of  our  economic  l^^*  ^« 
disaster  of  1929  and  the  acute  distress  and  suflering  of  the  people 
?haT  followed  were  made  possible  through  the  betrayal  of  he 
people's  trust  bv  men  In  both  P^rtles-men  controlled  through 
?arty  organizations  dominated  by  privileged  Interests  This  catas- 
troDhe  could  have  been  avoided.  It  could  not  have  occurred  if  the 
people  of  ihls  country  had  been  provided  with  party  machinery 
responsive  to  their  needs. 

DEMOCKATIC    PARTY    IS    DTVIDED 

In  1932  the  voters  turned  to  Franklin  D.  Roo?cvelt.  MlUlonB  of 
independent  Citizens  supported  him  and  vote^  the  Democratic 
Pany  ticket.  In  1934  the  party's  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
greas  wis  increased.  In  1936  he  swept  the  Natioi.  carrying  all  but 
^o  States,  with  the  result  that  theD.m.)cratic  Party  ha-s  the 
largest  majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  ever  kr.own  in  this  coun- 
ty Congress  has  been  in  session  almost  -J^n^i'^^^^^'y/'Jl'jf,;,'!' 
isth  dav  of  November  and  vet  It  is  almost  barren  of  any  achieve- 
ment T^e  Sith  is  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  split  wide  open. 
The  bitter  factional  fight  has  paralyzed  it. 

Since  last  September  the  country  has  ^-'H^erlenceo  the  most  rapW 
decline  in  economic  activity  in  all  our  history.  Nearly  4.000,000 
plople  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  last  7  J"^'^^^-^-  ,^/. '"/:°Y^  °J 
the  farmers  Is  steadily  declining.  Experts  have  piedtcted  that  their 
total  income  will  be  18  percent  less  this  year  than  last,  desplte^the 
drastic  farm  bill,  which  Is  about  the  only  important  measure  Con- 
gress has  passed.  The  specter  of  fear,  insecurity  want,  and  priva- 
tion is  abroad  in  the  land  once  more.  ..      »,  „   „,. 

When  we  assess  the  responsibility  for  this  tragic  situation  wo 
must  not  overlook  the  share  which  government  itself  must  shoul- 
der In  the  fall  of  1936  the  administration  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  the  vocal  business  community,  backed  up  bv  the  powerful  re- 
actionary element  In  the  Democratic  Party.  It  drastically  cur- 
tailed the  program  which  had  pulled  us  up  out  ol  the  depths  ol 
1933  Before  the  Investment  of  private  capit.il  had  begun  m 
Butflcient  volume  to  make  our  system  function,  the  party  In  power 
cut  $250  000,000  a  month  cut  of  capital  investment  and  purchasing 
DOwer  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  change  in  policy  the  Govern- 
ment fired  a  million  men  from  W.  P.  A.,  most  of  whom  could  not 
find  lobs  in  private  employment.  Inventcnes  f-oed  up  due  to  a 
false  lear  of  inflation  and  the  possible  mierrupuon  to  producUoa 
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For   7    'iOi:^.    wfory    mcnlli.s    moel 
lff'U)rt-<l   or   r^i;  ;miz*'d   tiie  crisis   w: 
ft   r-criuuor.       Tbev    sa^d    it    w**   du 
Now    I    hold    n^   brief    for   ecouorr.K 
T*cHlciUiii.i   group    m   our   econom 
rule    -r   rai:i   our   country,   are   the 
p»rp»t.ury  o(  our  in«titutlou-'*.     Bui 
profit   to   be   muxi-   they    wlU    not 
ia«ke  It  been  use  they  hate  a  PretK^e 
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On    April    14   President   Rooeev* 
the  situation  and  prupo«ed  a 
Q«M.    to    cltiea.    and    SUiie*.    und 
W     P    A    employment   at   its    prea*^ 
acted    wUl  not  provide  anything 
bold  economic   activity   at    its 
doubt    among    competent    econom 
can  even  make  it  pcxwiible  for  u* 
pr«aent    poverty       Fur    that    is   « 
operaluvK  our  economic  mechan 
half    ifKed       Idlr    men    and    idle 
But    even    theN»*    limited    and    te 
to  b*  fought   by  reactionary 
CcmifTefw 

Can  there  be  any  hope  for  unl 
tJon    of     the    complex    «n'l    fund 
through  the  outwcm   m«rh',nery 
Tsilte    n    look    at    thf    n^pubhcj* 
of    all    let    u5    not    fori?ef    th;»t    re 
Trom    1921    to    IWM    finally    renul 
in     our     history      Durint?     that 
■fain   and   ajcaln   that   renclloniij-v 
■ultlnt?   In  a   v-onrfn'ratii  n   of   '^e 
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It  wa*  only  ine  noralnatun 
powticn  which  he  took  In  his  s 
re«l    choice    between    him    and 

The   powerful   reacUonary 
publican  PartT  for  so  many  ytsa 
party's    machinery      Look   at    th< 
In    ytjur    community,    your    Sta 
reacUonary    Republican    leopard 
have  talked  about  putti]x.i;  on  a 
aign   of    a    (genuine   recrsaaizauo^ 
the  problema  of  our  davT 

It  u  clear  Uiat  the  Old  Quart 
tool    the    party      Their    atrate^jy 
which    will    re«tore    theni    to 
tfooroed  to  faUure. 

Thanks  to  Preeident  Rooeeve 
the   t— cnrr    of    complex  ecc 
has    l>een    an    unprecedent«Kl 
tnc  of  the  important  relatione 
■nent  to   otnr   mdtrtdual    lives 
euTted  on  throufhout  hu 
^ve  (fteep  convtcnona  on   b«aic 
AlBcre^ted  Old  Ou.utl  Republi 

EKACnOM-UlT 

Th*  potent  reactionary 
dominated  it  prior  to   1933  has 
rrialdent    RooseTelfs 
•  Ti^'^l  reu««t  alter  the 


elcrae  it 


nommati  on 


led  action    e<wentlal  to  the  so!u- 

ment«l    prrjblems    of    our    day, 

rf   tw!<  old   poll'ica.1   parties' 

and    DemfXTBtic    Par'ies      F.rst. 

_ionary   policies    of    eivprnin*»nt 

1    In    the    worst    ec  noni.c    cr'sis 

nod     ProfrresKives     pointed     out 

control   of   government    Wa.s   re- 

1th   and   economic   pi.xpr   m   the 

ion    of    thf    populali-in      Pro- 

12    years     that    in    a    modem 

,    onlv    economic    dis;ust^r   could 

of    the    people    kept    paor    with 

produc*  both  manuracturvd   and 

in  October    19'iy   which    marK-xl 

,lly   to  demonstrate   ifcat   the 

sound 
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truncal 


STAR    CTI^OS 

iiiaries    were    In    full    ct^atrol    of 

,niiy    U>   apply   their   theory    that 

a  it-a  cii.iiM?  :t  would  cune  itsf-lf- 

ihe    UMUd   6-.a:cs    to   tine    br.nk 

their  d'jors      TliU  evea  sli.juld 

junitnt    In    tLe   ps^litlcai    oenir'-cry 

.uid    r>?mocrat:c    philv;s.-5phv    of 

stinguushabU-    dirtrL-.ice    IxfATcu 

eactiouaiy    Rt-pLibUoiui      Ou    tlie 

Uie   convfiit..  ns    in    1932.    there 

:^   t!:p  Dt'inocra's  could  ^0   to  the 

.>*iie   o«.fAcfii   t;.'-   two  old  ?•  r'lcs 

of    President    R<x»evelt    and    the 

peechee  that   gavo   tiif   voters   any 

esident    Hoover    in    t'mt.    oonte^t 

w^.lch    has   cruitroU«l   the   He- 

stlU  has  fi  strangle  ii'ld  on   ihe 

Republican    Party    whe«l    bur>e» 

and    m    the    Nation      His    Uie 

changed    his    spot.< '     True,    they 

new  front,  bu'  where  is  tbeze  any 

and   change    of    policy   to    meet 
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Republicans   dominate   ar.d  con- 
is    to    await    »    political    reaction 
er.     Their    cynical    tactics    are 


gniwth 
h  p 


Incomparable  ability  to  presen' 

norHic   problems    to    the    vorrrs.    thert- 

in    fbe    general    understiind- 

of  pohtn-al    parties  and  govern- 

The   education  il    prograr.i    ho    ha.«; 

admihistrauon  will  prevent  voter?  who 

lasues  from   ever   turning   to   the 

can   le«dersb:p 

EfTMOcaATS  .»c-n\s 

In  the  Demxrratlc  Party  which 

never  surrendi^red       Thej-  f ough , 

at     Chicago       They    executetl 

votary  of   the  loUowmg  November, 


but  they  still  wielded  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  partyi 
program  ^  ^^^^  ^^  warring  factions  of  his  party   to- 

.e  her  President  Roosevelt  relied  upon  divided  counsel.  Durn- 
the  long  honeymoon  of  the  administration  the  reacuonary  Dein- 
ocra's  niirat{ng  behind  the  scenea.  forced  compromises  to  be 
2™ptd  W^ien  fundamenul  long-time  policies  were  nece^ary  to 
Si  wth  a  lundamental  crisis.  Men  who  uere  comp.etfly  uut 
oriNWalhy  with  the  avowed  objectives  of  the  admitii^trar  urn 
tre'  uliop^ed  by  the  administration  ^^Democrat.c  prnnane^ 
convention^  and  elections.  The  I>-ni.«-ratic  Pu-ty  machinery  .a 
tSe    States    rem.^ined    for    the   must    p..rt    lu    the    control    of    the 

'^'"/^"nnti^'went  on  the  retictlonanes  :n  tha  party  became  bolder. 
Th^^K^oppcrtK^n-wa.  earned  .r..,ni  the  ----^.^^f^^-f ^J^^.^^^t 
op^n  Iirthe  p.K.^t  -hree  !*ssi..:is  of  (  <xut.s>  .t  is  no  secret  that 
the  reacuonarv  Hepubhcans  and  DemcKrai-s  worked  lu  a  coaation 
Siey  hae  been  L  successful  that  the  overwhelming  nmiunal 
Snfocrat.r  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  become 
S^,"*t     mpoteru    t.   enact  a  thoroughgoing   program   even   il    one 

'^^U,  ?hT*v'^ars  since  19?3  'he  reactionary  Democrats  have  had 
the  r  patr..n«<e  and  pap  with  the  re.sult  that  the  adnunistration 
oV  whdt  l.s  leit  n(  the  New  Deal  is  in  many  lustanceb  honey- 
roTPb^d    with    ->;ticeh.lders    who    ar»    completely    out    of    eympaihy 

will,    it.s   avowed   .lui.s 

1  BUSU^ESS    CONTCSED 

The  conflicting  forces  In  the  Democratic  Party  have  confused 
!  busfness  by  fortdng  a  zigzag  course  Investors  and  Producers 
could  not  depend  upon  a  straight  line  of  action.  It  Is  not  de- 
cisive poUries  which  the  sound  businessman  fears  so  ^luch  as  con- 
tinual deviations  in  policy  produced  by  a  party  >n  Powerj^'uch 
1^  split  asur.drr  Business  can  adjust  to  any  st^und  program  no 
ma'-er    how    fundamental    It    may    be.    but    it    cannot    adjust    to 

""  The' aSlex  problems  presented  by  modern  Industrialism  have 
rfestrovecl  the  effectiveness  of  more  leaders  m  deinocracirs  the 
W7r!d  over  than  in  any  other  period.  The  Irreconcilable  ^;^c^ion-U 
c'Ckva-e  In  the  Democratic  Party  has  thus  far  impaired  and  now 
t'--:i'?ns  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  one  of  the  great  liberal 
leader?  of  modern  times— Franklin  D    Roosevelt  ,.  ,^    ,« 

Co-u'ronted  with  the  political  situation  which  I  have  tried  to 
anal\-ze  toni 'ht  Progressives  have  launched  a  movement  to  or- 
ganize a  nc^v  national  political  party.  They  have  no  11  usions  as 
to  the  size  of  the  task,  but  they  believe  we  must  have  a  thorough- 
eoin^  political  reallnement  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  fac- 
tion.Uisni  in  our  party  machuiery  which  has  proved  so  costly  to 
thr    cause  of  democratic  government  In  other  nations. 

~r  ■-  n<»v  par.y  is  not  a  political  maneuver  timed  for  193a  or 
1  .;i;  •  iiiv  j^ucceeding  election  It  is  too  much  to  expect  com- 
plou'  agreement  among  Progressives  as  to  the  time  for  maugurac- 
in  •  a  new  movement.  Those  who  have  a  stake  in  the  present 
p  '  ti.-al  machinery  uiU  never  believe  that  any  year,  now  or  in 
'  '  r.ire  is  the  right  time  to  beu'in.  The  establUhir.ent  of 
n.  u  ,,.,rty  tickets  in  the  several  States  is  not  a  Job  wliich  cun 
br  done  quickly.  It  wUl  require  time  and  effort  on  the  part  or 
tho.^  A  ho  b<.4leve  la  a  ^cnu.nf  r-)litlcal  reallnement. 
QroTES  f'.th::p.  s  words 
No  nnrtv  can  N»  stronger  than  those  who  give  it  allefflnnce. 
Mv  father'  defined  the  origin  and  nature  of  political  parties  in 
lanfuaee  which  we  shall  do  well  to  consider 

•K  political  party"  he  said.  "Is  not  made  t.o  order.  Tt  i<?  the 
«!ow  development  of  powerful  forces  working  In  our  social  lif. 
I  do  not  heheve  It  lie?  In  the  power  of  any  on?  man  or  group 
n*  men  to  proclaim  the  creation  of  a  new  political  party,  and 
gi.p  it  life  and  being  and  achievement,  and  perpetuity.  • 
.\n  grr-at  movements  In  society  and  government,  the  world  over, 
are   the  result  of  growth  " 

The  growth  of  the  ProgTessl-ve  Party  will  depend  upon  tne 
svpport  which  I*  receives  from  pwitrlotlc  men  and  women  who 
are  r^-adv  to  enlist  In  a  cause  without  exp*"-tatlon  of  the  re- 
ward.-; of  patronage  or  the  grants  of  special  prlvllp<!;?s. 

We  have  seen  abroad  how  a  solution  for  the  prob'.«-ms  which  we 
I  face  has  been  soupht  through  sweeplnc  a':vtiy  political  and  eco- 
nomic democracy  We  have  seen  thetr  wealth-producmi^  capacl'v 
diverted  to  a  wasteful  purpose  in  a  frantic  race  to  rearm  We 
must  not  fool  ourselves  by  thinking  the^e  manifestations  of 
futility  and  defeat  are  merely  the  result  of  bad  n.en  These  are 
the  ln«»\'ttable  ccnfiequences  oi  the  failure  to  afford  men  and 
women  a  fair  chance  m  life  to  ten  their  ability  and  capacity  and 
to  <h»re  m  the  fruits  of  their  contribution  to  soru-ty 

Progressives  are  not  Interested  In  organizing  the  forces  of  dis- 
content. They  appeal  to  all  cutwns  who  believe  that  we  shouH 
apply  the  sarine  fundamental  principles  to  the  solution  of  otir 
economic  issues  which  the  founding  father'^  broukrht  to  bear  upon 
the  problems  of  government  Progrefslves  appeal  to  those  who 
ar'->  d'^termirpd  thr^'  w»  shall  utillTe  incrf-n-nd  {-rrdurtiv«^  capacity 
to  buiid  a  l>eTt,>r  life  instead  of  turnln*:  these  potential  boons  to 
mankind  into  inttnimt  nt-s  of  war  and  de-t-nr-mn. 

rnisT  PRiN'ciPLts    \miiMEn 
In    thr-->e   national    elections   the   overwhelming   majority   of    the 
people    ha->?    registered    their    will    only    to    have    it    frustrated    by 
puiiticai  parties  wnlch  refuse  to  respond  to  the  mandate  of   the 
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voters  Tt  Is  clear  that  if  democracy  Is  to  survive  and  our  free 
liisinutions  are  to  be  preserved  in  this  crisis  there  must  be  a 
genuine  political  reallnement  in  this  country  In  its  firet  cam- 
paign the  Progressive  Party  declared  its  allegiance  to  these  lunda- 
mental  principles. 

•  First.  The  right  of  every  American  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictate.-;  of  his  conscience,  to  express  his  opinion  through 
a  free  press  and  free  assemblage;  and  to  have  an  effective  voice 
In  his  political  and  economic  life: 

•Second.  The  rii;ht  of  every  American  on  the  farm  and  In  the 
city  to  earn  his  living  by  useful  work  and  to  receive  lor  this 
work  an  income  which  the  full  productive  capacity  of  society 
can  afford. 

"Third.  The  right  of  American  youth  to  develop  their  talents 
through  public  education,  adequately  supported,  and  to  find  a 
pla  e  in  the  life  and  work  of  their  country. 

'Fourth.  The  right  of  men  and  women  whose  industry  has 
helped  to  build  the  NaUon  to  face  their  declining  years  free  from 
the  fear  of  wtuit. 

••fnfth.  The  right  of  every  citizen  to  Join  with  his  fellows  in 
cooperative  efforU  and  to  bargain  coUectlvely  through  representa- 
tives of  his  own  choosing. 

"Sixth.  The  right  of  every  American  to  live  under  a  government 
strong  enough  to  suppress  tlie  lawless,  wise  enough  to  see  beyond 
the   selfish   desires   cf   the   moment,   and  Just   enough   to  consider    1 
the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole." 

WOtTLD    SAfECtJAKD    RIGHTS 

Progressives  have  reaffirmed  these  broad  general  principles  and 
declared  that  it  Is  their  solemn  determination  to  forge  a  national 
political  Instrumentality  which  will  safeguard  these  rights.  At 
the  appropriate  time  when  the  new  party  has  become  established 
In  the  several  States  a  specific  and  detaUed  program  will  be 
adopted  by  a  representative  body  of  Its  members. 

The  Issue  Is  between  Progressives,  who  favor  the  widest  possible 
production  and  enjoyment  of  our  abundant  wealth,  and  reaction- 
aries in  both  old  parties,  who  would  go  back  to  the  discredited 
Bystem  of  withholding  the  very  necessities  of  life  by  monopolistic 
control  of  production  and  distribution  In  order  to  maintain  un- 
licensed profits.  The  outcome  of  this  contest  will  determine 
whether  the  American  people  are  to  go  forward  with  an  ever- 
higher  standard  of  living  and  wider  opportunity,  or  remain 
chained  to  a  system  that  sacrifices  human  values  to  speculative 
gain 

I  urge  the  men  and  women  voters  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of 
class,  creed,  or  former  party  allegiance,  to  unite  in  rededicating 
government  to  American  principles,  to  Join  together  to  fight  with 
unswerving  determination  the  tyranny  of  cnmmunlsm  and  fas- 
cism, confident  that  a  full  and  abundant  life  for  all  the  people  can 
be  attained  when  "the  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land.'  It  can  be  done.  It  will  be  done.  If  you  are  interested  in 
the  new  party  movement  please  write  to  the  National  Progressives 
of  America.  Madison.  Wis. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BURTON  K.  "WHEELER,  JUNE  14.  1938 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  address  delivered, 
on  June  14,  1938.  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Wheeler],  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System,  on  the 
National  Forum,  conducted  by  the  Washington  Star.  The 
subject  of  the  Senator's  address  was  Relief  in  Politics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

W  HEELER   Scores   Relux*   PoLmcs — Im   Fortim   Talk   He   Calls 
Hopkins'   Tactics  Threat  to  Demockact 

Tonight  it  Is  my  privilege,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  to  address  you  on  a  practice  which,  though  condoned  by 
many  high  in  pi-bllc  service,  in  my  Judgment  constitutes  a  real 
threat  to  the  processes  of  democratic  government  In  the  United 
States. 

Political  activity  by  the  relief  agencies,  upon  whom  millions  of 
the  underprivileged  depend  for  sustenance,  has  been  Inferentially 
condoned  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  expressly  defended  by 
other  public  authorities.  But.  to  my  mind,  there  is  not.  nor  can 
there  be,  any  defense  for  playing  politics  with  human  mlaery. 


Morality    and    pood    sense    demanded    passasre    of    the    Hatch    or 

Austin  iiirn  lidnient.-,  Tl'.e  amendment  to  ;.rt'\«'tit  |>v  hlicul  activi- 
ties by  exe<'Utive.s  (harmed  with  handJlrg  rrhel  wa;,  ^uppurtcd  by 
some  22  Dern.'crutic  Senators,  by  12  Republu-aii  MemtxTs  ai.d  by 
Farmer-Labonte  Suipstead.  Indepeiident  NoKais.  anti  Pn-igresMsue 
La  Folletie. 

AMFNT>MENT    rilAIsm 

Tlie  defeated  amendment  would  not  have  comT^letely  injured  non- 
political  and  nonpartisan  udmtiiistration  of  relief,  but  U  would 
ha\e  ininlmiTied  the  danger  of  any  cuerclon  of  those,  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  owii,  inust  look  to  the  Government  lor  aid  during 
one  of  the  worst  depressions  of  our  time  In  th.e  deb.ite  whirh 
preceded  Senate  rejection  of  the  Hatch  amendment  I  heard  Senators 
deiend  the  old  spoils  .system  I  heard  the  extension  of  that  svFlem 
to  the  administration  of  relief  advocated  on  the  grounds  of  poluical 
necessity.  It  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  an  all-time  low  was 
reached  m  the  Senate  during  that  debate  It  was  contended  that 
political  activity  in  the  W.  P.  A.  and  ether  relief  agencies  was  not 
only  all  right  but  necessarv'  In  order  that  Democratic  Senators 
might  retain  their  seats  in  the  twdy.  This  debate  countenances 
the  pclltical  c-xerclse  of  power  derived  from  the  expenditure  of 
billions  for  public  purposes. 

Through  economic  pressure  It  Is  possible  to  subvert  democracy. 
Economic  coercion  may  and  can  prevent  the  operation  of  the  basic 
mechanics  of  democracy.  Liberals  and  others  of  all  parties  have 
long  contended  that  economic  coercion  renders  a  worker  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  slave. 

With  that  contention  I  have  agreed  and  do  agree  With  that 
philosophy,  whether  it  be  liberal  or  conservative,  1  am  in  accord 

1  have  personally  experienced,  and  you  good  people  have  doubt- 
lessly observed  economic  pressure  exerted  by  corporations  upon 
their  employees  to  vote  for  or  against  certain  candidates  for  office* 
from  constable  to  President  Through  economic  pressure  great 
corporations  and  other  employers  have  sought  to  destroy  the  In- 
dependence of  their  workers.  Some  Montana  workers  who  iro 
openly  or  too  fervently  espoused  my  candidacy  have  on  occasions 
been  blacklisted  or  otherwl.se  discriminated  against  Corporitlcns 
have  sought  to  defeat  me  through  such  economic  coercion  They 
will  do  it  again  Farmers  have  been  warned  by  thc*e  .o  whom 
they  owed  money  that  to  vote  for  me  would  spell  economic  dis- 
aster. This  destruction  of  the  independence  of  large  groups  by 
whomsoever  attempted.  Is  inimical  to  cur  form  of  government. 

MORE    THAN    CRATITCDE    FELT 

If  I  am  wrong  in  condemning  these  coercive  practice*  by  the 
great  corporations  of  the  country,  then  am  I  wrong  In  condemning 
the  administrator  of  a  relief  agency  for  having  projected  him;<if 
and  his  organization  into  political  elections?  If  I  am  right  in 
condemning  these  practices  by  corporations  and  private  industries, 
am  I  not  much  more  right  in  condemning  such  practices  on  the 
part  of  Government  officials  charged   with  distributing   relief.' 

Those  who  administer  relief,  those  through  whom  t)eneflts  are 
paid  to  the  farmer,  to  the  worker,  or  other  private  p>ereons  are 
possessed  of  a  tremendous  power  to  influence  elections.  When- 
ever Federal  funds  are  dispensed,  the  beneficiaries  thereof  feel  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  That  feeling  is  seldom  directed  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  who  furnishes  the  money,  seldom  to  the  Congress  who 
appropriates  the  money,  but  rather  to  the  appointed  agent  who 
administers  the  funds.  W  P.  A.  workers  feel  more  than  a  sensi  of 
gratitude,  they  look  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  as  ihclr 
sole  means  of  support  The  farmer  who  receives  an  agricuUui.U 
benefit  check  neither  feels  nor  expresses  gratitude  to  all  the  peo- 
ple or  to  the  Congress.  He  recognizes  only  the  administration  liom 
which  he  received  the  check  as  his  benefactor. 

Thus  It  Is  that  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  will  heed  the  word  of  the 
agent  who  satisfies  his  hunger,  who  clothes  hU  body  and  who 
furnishes  him  shelter.  This  constitutes  a  perfect  example  of  eco- 
nomic slavery  that  we  have  heard  so  much  about  The  very  ex- 
istence of  a  true  political  democracy  has  been  challenged  by  some 
students  on  the  ground  that  it  is  Impossible  In  a  society  that  ha« 
definite  employer  and  employee  classes.  Ditlerent  peoples  of 
Etirope  have  exchanged  personal  liberty  for  only  promises  of 
economic  security.  Hunger  and  destitution  recognize  as  master 
that  agency  which  alleviates.  Economic  dependence  can  easUy 
and  readily  extinguish  political  independence. 

In  1936.  when  employers  placed  certain  slips  in  the  pay  en- 
velopes of  their  employees,  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  with 
great  Justification,  m  speeches.  In  radio  addresses,  and  In  state- 
ments to  the  press,  assailed  such  an  act  as  an  attempt  to  mis- 
lead and  to  prejudice  the  American  worker  The  vot»rs  were 
rightfully  indignant  then,  and  they  will  be  more  Indignant  in  the 
year  1938  If  politics  in  relief  is  the  means  by  which  the  Demo- 
cratic  Party    seeks    to    maintain    its    dominance. 

PEOPLE'S     MONET     APFROPRIATED 

We  should  always  remember  that  the  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  relief  Is  not  Democratic.  Is  not  Republican  money. 
It  is  the  people's  money,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  It 
be  used  for  political  purposes.  This  may  sound  too  Idealistic  to 
the  political  bosses  of  PenrLsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
but  I  am  sure  It  will  not  sound  too  idealistic  to  the  mUllona  of 
taxpayers  of  the  country  who  are  furnishing  the  money  Re- 
cent developments  have  apparently  climaxed  a  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  relief  agencies  to  engage  in  politics.  No  one  ex- 
cept the  relief  organlzaUon.  Its  self-invesUgating  stafl,  aad  those 
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tiron    whom    it    bm»    be«towe<l 
C-.  >ac*vor«. 

Wm    Mr     Hopkins    Mked    his 
I<iw»   pnin*n«   b«»iMe   he   wm  » 
BtAte'*      Did   enierprUUi*    newt   re; 
h:     utiTidrd    the    same    college    aa 
bf-cauj.*    Jilr     Hopkins    is  the   Worta 

As  an  ordloarjr  cltisea  of  the  f' 
Views  would   not  greatly  concern 
I.iwa      But  as  the  oountrys  numb* 
V''    P    A.  hla  choice  of  carvdldate* 
ftinds   of   Iowa   Toter».   and   p»rtlciJ 
•1   their  keeper  and  benefactor  or 
(or  their  oommunltloe. 

Mr    Hopkins   has  esUbllahed   hi) 
fcjM  treat  ability,  eympathy.  and  ■ 
kits  applied  to  bis  moat  difficult 
the  dewnred   rvtmke   received   froi^ 
ta   actlMUrt   to   the   impartial 
fiind  entrusted  to  blm.    He  should 
cut  fear  or  favor  to  those  In 
r-'Hs  Ju«t  before  election,   unci   the  i 
thereafter,  as  has  been  done  in  past 

Fanners   and   laborers  should 
CDerrioo.   Just  as  workers  with   an 
•JMuld  resent  any  ooercion  from  ' 


fat[>rs    wlU    deny    such    political 


pre  rerence 


reporters 


of    candidates    In    th^ 

[ormer  resident  of   that  great 

seek   hu  views   because 

did    Mr     Weann'      Or    was    It 

Progress   Administrator'* 

of  New  York  Ui.  Hopkins' 

larfc  number  of  people  of 

r'one  spender,  as  head  at  the 

vas  of  vital  concern  to  thou- 

arly    thoee    who   look   to   him 

who  dealre  W.  P.  A    projects 


administrative   abilities^      He 

i^nderstandlng.  all  of  which  he 

t      He  should,  as  a  result  of 

the  people   of   Iowa    confine 

atjminlstratloii   of    a   huge    relief 

disuibute  thoee  billions  with- 

He  should  not  add  to  pay 

reduce  the  rolls  immediately 

elections. 

.-t  any   form  of   Ooverament 
ounce  of  Intentional  stamina 
Ulelr  employers. 


re  lent 


deeer  rinf; 


aid 


MOaX    KXPKNSI    to 

T  am  not  so  Idealistic  as  to 
Uvely  eltmlTuite  aU  politics  from 
proitram   as   large   and   as   great 
dUftcult   to  administer   without 
'["be   moat  determlxvMl  efforu  to 
T.:itflceB  In  some  injustice  to 
iitandards  of    impartiality    and    o 
litloal  opportunism,  those  on 
fikrm  political  acUviUes  by  the 
W    P    A.  poliUcal  activiUes  mean^ 
and  leas  benefit  to  thoae  in  need 
posed  of  the  millions  on  relief 
fluenoe  which  the  W.  P.  A.  has 
honest   politicians   as   a   means  ol 
ronirrsM  can  minimise  such  dang  i 

When   the   Congrees   paseed   the 
l*^  recognlaed  the  fact  that  we  ha< 
li'm  which  oonfronu  the  people 
by   spending   and   that   something; 
devised      We  have  solved  the 
correlative    problem    of 
enerYtPS   to  scekln«   political   advi , 
\<*v.t  efforts  of  the  politicians 
tmameas.  and  farm  leaders,  shoulh 
c4  the  grave  economic  condition  > 
Iwneflt  of  all  ctaisei. 

TtM  Amanean  worfcer  in  bu«1n< 
t43rtunnM  years  learned   to  prote<^ 
with  his  employer     The  labor 
Irr  hlffber  wafce.  shorter  hours 
Hueh  organisations  afford  Its 
iteeded   in  the  employer-employe< 

But    the    W     P    A    worker    Is 
|M>vemment      His  aervtcss  are  not 
rvom   which  profits  are  made 
•  ffrctivp   labor  organiastton  anne< 
lisrgalnlnc     He  is  told  when  he 
A  rvllaf   worker  has  turned   to 
only  after  the  ftres  have 
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ndy  after  the  factory  gates  have 
la    the    last    rseort.    and    to    bin 
W   P  A.  ottetals  earrles  the  force 
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TElk  as  we  wUL  no  atastrMrt 
his  latsrest.    He  is  interested  in 
he   Is  led   to  believe  that   the 
terthrcening  from  the  Oovemmsrit 
4iid«t«.  be  will,  as  you  or  I  wouip 
vote  as  he  Is  told.    With  no 
relief  wtsrkcr  will  vots  in  such 
to  beUeve.  wlU  Insure  his 
Vl»'— *  this  ths  ssent  ballot  is 

Tiks  arvtUBSBt  was  made  on  the 
administrator  has  as  much  rtghi 
ae  does  a  United  Statsa  Senator 
one  wants  to  deny  the 
toot  only  men  bliaded  by 
cisar  dlstinctian  between  the 
rrsenuttve  <rf  the  people  to 
appolBted   administrative   oOctal 
tfte^Msnl  for  hungry  men  and 
siissman  Is  a  poimctan  elected 
mate.    Be  Is  elected  as  a  Denioc^s 
to  take  a  positive  stand  on 
State  do  not  like  his  polttlc&I 
htm  to  oSee.     But  the 
appointed  to  their  offices. 


admlnlstritor 
mlagul  led 


•  poi' 
the  ' 


TAxr&Txaa 

believe  that  Congress  can   leglsla- 

he  administration  of   relief      A 

the   W     P.    A.   or   P.    W     A     is 

prejudice   to   certain   indivtauals. 

imparUal    may    result   never- 

aivd  needy      But  »hen  the 

djectivlty    are    colored    with    p)o- 

rell<if  win  suffer      Money  spent  (or 

Agricultural  Department  and  tor 

more  expense  to  the  taxpayers 

If  relief.     An  organisation  com- 

an  organisation  with  the  in- 

may   be  sought   by   nu>rally   dls- 

ohtalnlng   political   advantage. 

rs.  and  Con|?rea«  should. 

ast   huire  spendinc-lending   bill 

not  solved  the  economic  prob- 

that  the  problem  could  not   be 

more   fundamental    had    to    he 

prol^em  of  production    but  not  the 

Instead    of    devoUAK    our 

ntaf^   from   the  depreesion    the 

and  low    as  well   as  of  labor. 

lend  themselvee  to  a  aolutiiMi 

and  do  It  uruielftshly   for   the 


and  industry  has  thro«?h  the 
himself   In   economic   struggles 
iaatlon  was  born  of  this  f5?ht 
Improved  working  conditions 
ip  s  measure  of  protection 
relationship  of  business 
(fependent    upon    a   humaeltnrtan 
sought      He  has  nothing  to  sell 
l9   not   a   member  of   s   really 
with  the  wfsjxjns  of  cellectlvt" 
work  and  what  he  will  receU'' 
rfcllef  only   after   the    mines   hnve 
l|een  banked  In  the  smoltrr^.  and 
locked     For  him  the  W  P  A 
the    sltchtest    expression    from 
)f  a  command. 


3Ut  These  adrr  ini'tra'ors  should  onlv  administer  the  public 
fv;rds  appropriated  bv  the  Ccngrpss  a.«  the  Ccueress  directs.  They 
nave  bef-n  directed  bv  Cnncr»^s.s  to  spend  larep  sums  of  money  to 
aUeviaie  the  misery  aud  t,uffpnne  oi  mi!lion.=  of  unemployed 
ptople  Gf  this  Nat.on  Not  tar-  ^ufT-y-ne  merely  of  the  um-m- 
ployed  DrmocratA  or  of  thp  unemplr.pd  Republicans,  but  to  all 
classes  rt-cardlese  of  rac*-  rPhi=:ioT-.  or  p<il!ttcHl  <  n-ed  Peoples  should 
not  be  told  they  must  clianKe  their  rei;i.',trntion  f'om  Republican  to 
Democrat  or  Ui  any  oth.  r  manner.  The  money  was  appropriated 
lor  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  need  Jobs  Hunger  knows 
no  political  boundarie.s  and  rehef  adm;nistrfttors  should  be  equally 
unaware  of  liarty  dflmeatioas  Because  the  distress  and  needs  of 
different  seci  mns  cf  this  covjntrv  ar'-  variable  and  unpredictable, 
tht  Congress  has  given  the  adnn:tiistrators  nf  relief  broad  discretion 
to  facilitate  prompt  and  efficient  alleviation  of  misery  and  want. 
If  the  will  ct  Congr^'^.s  u  to  be  done  and  the  trust  of  a  Nation 
U  to  eo  unbrcached  ihe  discretionary  powers  ont-Ui^ted  to  admlnls- 
tratora  of  relief  must  b«'  han^lied  with  the  greatest  Impartiality 
and  objectivitv  of  wy-.Mh  mer.  ar-  rapable  The  officials  of  the 
Works  Progress  Adininistra' •.m  spfnd  the  money— Senators  and 
C<..iigressmen  only  vote  it  A  Senator  or  Cuneressman  has  nothing 
u-  "penri  nothing  -Aith  which  to  purehas<-- he  can  but  furnish 
the  means  and  regulate  th-tr  use  In  a  manner  compatible  to  the 
situation. 

nLM*KENSTi:iN    CHEATID 

It  !«;  'nfieed  a  breach  of  faith  If  the  relief  ndmlr.l^trators  use  that 
b"md  p  .wer  '.o  fie<trov  Senators  and  Congres.^m tn  who  have  voted 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  executive  department  If  the  power 
16  so  us.d  we  Men'.t>ers  of  Congress  have  fashioned  a  frankenstein 
which  has  turned  from  lUi  app<:)inied  Job  of  mercy  and  rehabilita- 
tion to  battle  and  destroy  it^  creators  Tlie  people  of  the  Nation 
want  ar.d  are  entitled  to  th--  e.xp-essions  of  their  elected  representa- 
tives on  issues  poiiticai  and  economic  What  a  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman says  will  be  debited  or  credits  to  him  by  the  people  of 
his  State  It  is  the  people  who  commund  and  their  representatives 
who  obey  But  tin  app<Jinted  relief  official  who  controls  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  is  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
voters.  His  opinion  is  that  of  one  who  may  give  or  withhold  the 
necessities  of  hfe.  He.  of  course  is  entitled  to  his  own  personal 
opuiion  as  to  the  candidacy  of  one  seeking  office,  but  he  Is  mlsualng 
his  omce  If  he  gives  ih.it  opinion  as  relief  administrator  to  in- 
fluence the  millions  dependent  on  the  funds  he  distributes. 

The  Pre.sideiit  of  the  United  States  h.us  disavowed  any  intent  to 
Interfere  in  primary  elections  m  the  various  States.  I,,  for  one, 
am  going  to  protest  a-s  elTectively  as  I  can  if  any  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, who  holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  millions  of 
families,  turns  to  tl>e  political  arena  from  his  tasJt  of  serving  the 
underprivileged 

Political  necessity  cannot  Jusufy  politics  m  relief,  and  political 
ad/antage  thus  jiained  v.ill  not  be  enduring;  Political  coercion  by 
any  source,  public  or  private,  of  those  n  )t  economically  Independ- 
ent subverts  democracy  When  private  political  liberties  are  trans- 
jjressed  bv  cnernve  economic  practices,  direct  <r  indirect,  real  de- 
mocrncy  ends  Wlien  Individuals  exercl.se  their  voting  franchise 
by  dictation  throuu'h  economie  pressure  of  any  person,  group,  or 
entity  democracy  becomes  merely  a  form. 
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Politics  and  Relief 
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or  seoQomle  Isstw  ebnsumes 
clothing,  and  shelter      And  If 
ray  these   necessities  will   be 
Is  to  vote  for  this  or  that  csr.- 
do  iinrtfT  ^mi\^r  circumstance, 
for  other  employment,  the 
manner  as  he  believes  (M  is  led 
reception  of  W    PA.  checks, 
help  Ires  mechanism. 
Ooor  of  the  Senate  that  tihe  relief 
to  express  his  political  opinions 
I  challenge  that  statement      No 
any  of  hla  inalienable  rights. 
party  seal  can  fall  to  see  the 
tical  activity  of  an  elective  rep- 
CongTuas  and  the  activity  of  an 
with   mllllGns   of   dollars   at    hi& 
The  Senator  or  the  Con- 
lo  the  office  by  the  people  of  his 
t  or  Republican.    Be  is  expected 
tasnes.     If  the  people  of  his 
views  and   actions,   they  will    not 
dispensers  of  Federal   ftinds   have 
md  the  people  cannot  vote  them 


I      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  E.  CARTER 

iiF   I'M  IKORVT.V 

IN  THK  imiSK  OF  Iii:rHKSENTATIVEs' 

Tursday.  June  14.  193S 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  a  national  calamity  and 
a  shocking  commentary  on  the  times  in  which  we  live  that 
another  branch  of  this  Congress  should  three  times  have 
rejected  an  opportunity  to  make  some  attempt  to  take  the 
admimstraLion  of  relief  out  of  politics  and  politics  out  ol 
rehef. 

Much  against  my  inclination.  I  voted  for  the  administra- 
tion's pump-priming  bill.  There  were  parts  of  it  I  did  not 
like.  There  were  some  provisions  which  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  were  unsound  It  wa.s  very  unfortunate  that  the 
relief  section  was  not  separated  from  other  portions  of  the 
measure  in  order  that  we  could  have  voted  for  the  relief 
appropriation  and  yet  been  able  to  vote  our  sentiments 
regarding  other  provusions  which  many  of  us  regarded  as 
objectionable.  This  opportunity,  however,  was  not  afforded 
the  Members  of  this  House.  We  had  to  vote  for  the  entire 
bill,  or  we  had  to  vote  against  the  entire  bill. 

I  could  not  conscientiously  vote  aeain.<5t  the  bill  when  con- 
fronted by  this  problem  of  accepting  objectionable  features 
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tn  order  to  secure  relief  for  the  unfortunate,  or  voting 
against  relief  in  order  to  reject  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  measure. 

I  could  not  then,  and  I  never  will,  vote  to  permit  the  un- 
fortunate unemployed  and  their  dependents  to  suffer. 

Relief  of  our  unemployed  and  destitute  citizens  is  a  hu- 
manitarian, not  a  political  problem.  It  should  be  restored 
to  that  basis,  ReUef  from  the  depression  is  an  econom  o, 
not  a  political,  problem.  It  should  be  kept  on  that  basis. 
We  are  all  gravely  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  ava- 
lanche of  reports  coming  in  from  various  States  that  the 
dispensing  of  relief  has  been  and  is  being  perverted  to  po- 
litical purposes,  that  free  American  citizens  are  being  com- 
pelled to  waive  their  ijolitical  independence  giiaranteed  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution,  and  are  being  forced 
to  change  their  political  registrations  and  to  support  can- 
didates favored  by  those  who  have  the  power  of  dispensing 
relief  funds. 

It  is  utterly  un-American  and  unthinkable  that  unfortu- 
nate men.  women,  and  children  should  be  made  the  helpless 
and  unprotected  pawns  of  political  machinations  by  admin- 
istrators who  should  forever  be  ashamed  of  prostituting 
relief  to  jxDlitical  ends. 

The  burden  on  the  taxpayers  to  provide  relief  for  the  un- 
employed is  a  very  serious  problem  within  itself.  The  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  unemployed — even  with  such  relief  as 
can  be  afforded — present  a  grave  problem.  What  I  mean  to 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  at  best,  under  the  most  perfect  ad- 
ministration possible,  this  question  of  relief  has  many  grave 
features.  We  are  now  confronted  with  a  condition  which 
convinces  us  that  our  relief  problem  will  be  one  of  long  dura- 
tion and  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  for  many  years 
in  the  future.  Therefore,  it  is  of  paramount  Importance  that 
the  most  rigid  economy  and  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
efficiency  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  relief.  This 
is  not  possible  whenever  and  wherever  the  primary  object  of 
relief  is  sacrificed  to  political  considerations. 

No  more  daLngerous  threat  to  constitutional  government 
can  be  conceived  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  use  of  re- 
lief funds  for  political  ptirposes.  Whenever  we  accept  the 
doctrine  that  human  misery  can  be  made  the  plaything  of 
politics,  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  can  be 
abridged  by  their  dire  necessities  and  their  need  for  help,  we 
will  have  abandoned  the  American  plan  of  government  in  the 
United  States. 

Congress  should  have  enacted  at  this  session  the  most 
stringent  statute  preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  use  of 
any  public  funds  or  the  influence  of  any  public  position 
under  the  Crovernment  being  exercised  in  behalf  of  any 
political  party,  group,  or  section.  This  statute  should  also 
provide  for  the  sternest  punishment  for  violations  of  these 
provisions. 

Until  Congress  passes  such  an  act  waste,  extravagance, 
and  corruption  in  the  administration  of  public  ftmds.  par- 
ticularly relief,  will  continue. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportxinlty  to  support  a  measure 
designed  to  place  public  relief  and  public  works  for  all 
time  beyond  the  reach  of  political  opportunists  and  those 
actuated  by  a  lust  for  power  or  a  greed  for  gain.  Such 
an  act  must  be  passed  by  this  Congress.  The  sooner  it  is 
done,  the  better  for  this  counixy. 

It  has  been  said  that  because  State  funds  and  municipal 
ftmds  are  prostituted  to  political  purposes,  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  administrators  of  Government  money  should  be 
left  free  to  do  the  same  thing.  That  is  no  answer  to  this 
evil.  Two  wrongs  never  made  a  right.  The  fact  is  that 
the  expenditure  of  all  public  moneys  should  be  placed  as  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  political  racketeers  as  it  is  possible  to 
put  them. 

I  hope  to  see  such  a  btirst  of  public  indignation  over  the 
prostitution  of  relief  fimds  to  political  ends  that  those  who 
are  guilty  of  it  will  be  driven  from  official  life  and  the 
Congress  compelled  to  enact  statutes  safeguarding  the  tax- 
payers' money  against  such  abuses.  I  believe  this  out- 
pouring of  public  indignation  is  about  to  come. 


What  I  have  said  about  relief  fimds  Is  equally  true  of  aU 
other  fimds  dispensed  to  agriculture  or  to  industry  in  any 
manner  whatsoever.  Nothing  can  wreck  this  country  quicker, 
nothing  can  destroy  faith  in  Government  more  rapidly,  noth- 
ing can  bankrupt  tlie  taxpayers  more  effectively  than  to  per- 
mit the  waste,  extravagance,  and  corruption  which  are 
invariably  and  inescapably  associated  with  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  political  purposes. 

Relief  of  distress  due  to  unemployment  is,  and  must  be,  our 
first  concern.  Methods  of  administering  that  relief  so  as  to 
most  effectively  help  those  needing  relief  to  help  themselves 
are  our  second  greatest  concern  in  this  country.  To  make 
every  relief  dollar  effective  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
through  economy  and  efficiency  is  our  third  great  concern. 
To  get  those  citizens  who  are  employable  but  now  unem- 
ployed back  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible,  means  not  only  to 
relieve  the  citizens  in  the  most  practical  way  but  to  relieve 
the  taxpayers  in  the  quickest  fashion.  These  are.  or  should 
be.  the  objectives  of  our  whole  relief  program.  We  must  hold 
to  that  course  and  never  for  a  moment  take  our  eyes  from  that 
goal.  Anything  that  interferes  with  this  plan,  including  the 
use  of  relief  funds  for  political  manipulations,  should,  for  the 
safety  of  the  entire  Nation,  be  stamped  out  ruthlessly  and 
quickly. 

I  hope  the  next  session  of  Congress  will  see  the  enactment 
of  adequate  laws  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  now  are  being 
reported  from  all  over  the  United  States. 


Diversion  of  Water  from  the  Tributary  Streams  of 
the  North  Platte  and  Grand  Rivers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  CUMMINGS 

OF  COLORA0O 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14.  1938 


LETTER  FROM  A.  A.  EDWARDS.  OF  FORT  COLLINS,  OOLO. 


Mr.  CUMMINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
written  to  me  by  Mr,  A.  A.  Edwards,  of  Port  Collins.  Colo.: 

FOBT  Collins,  Colo,,  September  Ji,  1937. 
Hon.  Fred  CTTMMrNos, 

Colorado  Member,  United  States  Conffresa. 

Wathinffton.  D.  C. 

Deab  Sm:  In  compliance  with  yoiir  request  for  early  informa- 
tion relating  to  diversion  of  water  from  the  trlbutair  Btreami 
of  the  North  Platte  and  Grand  Rivers  Into  the  Cachi  La  Poudr* 
Valley,  I  submit  the  following  sUtement: 

The  Larimer  County  Ditch  Co.  filed  lU  articles  of  Incorporation 
on  February  26,  1881,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  main 
canal  to  carry  water  for  the  Irrigation  of  a  large  body  of  fine 
land  located  In  the  counties  of  Larimer  and  Weld,  Stat*  of  Colo- 
rado. Several  natural  basins  or  reservoir  sites  were  also  fUed 
upKjn  by  the  company.  In  the  adjudication  of  irrigation  dKch 
rights  and  decrees  for  water  to  be  diverted  from  the  Poudrc 
River  for  irrigation  of  crops  thereunder,  the  Larimer  County 
Ditch  was  awarded  decree  on  April  11,  1882,  for  priority  No.  100 
for  a  total  of  463  cubic  feet  per  second.  Approximately  2,000 
second-feet  was  decreed  to  ditches  and  Irrigation  systems  with 
priorities  from  No.  1  to  No.  99.  Inclusive,  and  these  earlier  prior- 
ities being  served  ahead  of  the  Larimer  County  Ditch  priority 
No  100.  caused  the  supply  for  that  decree  to  be  very  uncertain 
and  often  resulted  In  loss  of  valuable  crops  for  lack  of  sufnclent 
irrigation. 

This  situation  caused  the  officers  of  said  company  to  look  el*e- 
wh«re  for  supply  of  water  and  the  then  president  of  the  company, 
Mr.  N.  C.  Alford,  with  a  smaU  force  of  men  with  shovels,  pro- 
ceeded to  Cameron  Pass  where  they  diverted  a  small  stream 
flowing  down  from  the  Medicine  Bow  range  of  mounUlns,  into 
a  head  sUeam  of  the  Poudre  River.  This  water,  so  diverted,  was 
turned  into  the  headgate  of  the  Larimer  County  Ditch  located 
about  60  miles  down  below  on  said  stream,  court  decree  obtained 
for  same  July  30,  1882.  This  water  prior  to  diversion  had  been 
flowing  down  into  the  Michigan  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Nortli 
Platte  Blver. 
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Ac«rordlnjr  to  bH   rerorda.  this 
trcin  unf  wmt^rshf-n  v>  iin  jUier  lor 
•llif.    c.>nipar.y     ucxl    sUr'.ed    to 
tr^m'*n.«   rT   'hf  Omnd    River 
po-.idrr   Riwr    and    in   Ul«   slimmer 
m.-ii   aiKl    u-«™     in   charKe   or   Mr^ 
.Uirt    worn      n    thai    project,    but    a 
Tf  u-1   t^c   1   rre   frr.m   KU.ning   m 
c»  Hc-d  a"d*-uy  of  a  or  3  y«i->  on  - 
:n    -hf-    r:;-r.i:i    '-,f    J-jr.e    1891    a 
In   PMiidr^   Rr.er   the   dam   In 
a;-,  1    j.il    waU-r   stored    therein    efic;i 
Tc  r    lora'rd   in   a  hrad   stream   erf 
of  9200  feet   above  sea  level,  had 
far  several  years. 

The  dam*«e  ca'aaed  by  Iom  of 
«r  1   water-right  owner*  under  the 
ti<  n    of    the    Wat*»r    Supply    A 
cciTwratlon  placed   on    ftle   on   Jul 
Id.  orporaled   for  800  iharea  at  tV 
wiier  right,   in  the  old   company 
fcr  a  like  number  of  shares 

I    wma    a    nfcniber   of    the   fVrat 
llie  company  untJ  year  18fi5  when 
n.*n*ger.  which   position*   1   held   • 
meeting  of  the  stodtholders  In  yer 

Thf  new  company  rebuilt  the 
y«ar  1881  and  began  th«  '" 

Urve)  ditch  which  wa*  completed 
oi)er*tlon  every  year  since  that  tl 
to  5  mllea  m  length  and  diverts 
V  e«rt  Branch  and  three  amaller  ' 
a  aoutberly  course  Into  Chamber) 
Illver  flows  a  northerly  ooutb* 
trlbuUiry  of  the  North  Platte 

In    vear    1893    the    Water    Su 
ilTucticn  of  the  Grand  River 
necuon   with   the  company  in 
diverted   rrtbutartea  of  the  Grand 
lAin,    together    with    6    miles    o' 
Ktructed  and  a  fine  flow  of  water 
-.rlbuiarles  of   the   Grand   River 
Poudre    River      The   company    has 
:ruiln   ditch    and    late    In    the    p:i*l 
•:'n'«'k.  the  termmiia  of  the  origin 
DtH-ree   for   &24 «   cubic   feet   per 
llBtnct    No     51    waa    obtained 
aate  of  AuKXUt    11.   1906 

In   ihp  your   1909   the   Laramie 
•  trucuon  oC  ditches  diverting  the 
(itrwr  tributaries  of  the  LArain: 
diverted   thr' n:gh   a   J-mlle   tMnn^l 
down   said   stream   to   I's  main 
rropa  In  counties  of   Larimer  anc 
the   United    States   Supreme    "  ■ 
C<'.urt    aLottmu    to    that    compar 
ducharge  cif  15.iOO  acre-feet  of  ^ 

In  this  same  decree,  said  Ccn.ir|t 
Storage  Co    a  to-al   i1  18  000  ac 
dlTerted    by    the    Laramie    Rlrer 
CTmmbera  Laie  Reservoir,  and 
Rfver   to   the   headgate   of    Its 
and  stm-lchclders  thereunder 

The      fnreign '    water    dlvert«l 
Poudre  Valley  from  the  North 
BJ  follow! : 

T*e  Water  Supply  A  Storage 
decree.   18  000  acre-fe*t 

The  Water  Supply  It  Storage 
dccr««.  500  icre-feet. 

The  Water  Supply  A  Storagi 
Oncbea.  decree.  30.000  acre-feet 
North  PotKlre  Irrtgatlon  Co.. 
acre-feet. 

Laramie- Poudre  Irrtgmtlon  Oo 
15.500  acr«-fe«t. 

Total  annual   dlTermtons  from 
TO.OOO  acre-feet. 

The  large  lrTtgat^<m  ditch 
owned  large  reaervolrs  which 
dfeltver  the  water  stored  thereu 
title<l   to   tame   by   a  syvtem   oi 
renders  great  assistance  to  this 
creasing  the  volume  of  flow  in 
addition  to  the  regular  flow  of 
«ucc*»ful  at  all  Umea 

Upon  my  first  arrlTal  In  the 
ber  4.    1869.   there  were  not   to 
cultivation  In  the  Poudre  Vallef^ 
Ing   clear   out    to   the    Nebraslu^ 
eierllng.  while  at  thU  daU 
of  fin«  land  being  imgate<l  ^«  1 
duclng  bountlftd  crops  of 
vegetables      Owing    the    M 
Inclusive    I  was  a  member  of  r 
ture    arul    with   other   members 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  and 


the  first  dlferston   of   water 

imgatlon  purp<j«es 

ivert    the    head    streams    and 

)  the  Big    South    Pork   of    the 

of   year    1890   sent   a   force   of 

R.  Q.   Tenney    as   loreman.    to 

heavy,    early    snowstorn\    pre- 

:he  work  of' construe Uon   ^nd 

t  pro)ec* 

during   the  hlRh- water   stage 

>;rs  Lake  Reservoir   gave   wiy 

-d    and    wiis   lost      Th.s   reser- 

th»   Potidre   River   at   eletntlon 

l»een   tised  for  storage  of  water 


,is  stored  water  to  the  fanners 

system   resulted   m   the   forma- 

Co      with    articles    of    in- 

23     1391.     The    company   was 

per   share  of   stock   and  e«ch 

tied  the  owner  to  subscribe 


cntl 

^aard    of    directors,    secretar.-    of 
I  was  elected  as  president  and 
til   my   resignation   at   annual 
...   1910. 

dhambers  Lake  Dam  during  *he 
of  the  lAramle  River   (Sky- 
In  year   1894  and   has  been  in 
tne      Thus  ditch,  as  ronsUucted. 
_   and    carries   the    waters   of    the 
tflbutarles  of   the  Laramie  River 
Lake  Reservoir.     The   Laranae 
mto   State  of   Wyoming   and   is   a 
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feature  of  apiculture  in  otir  St-.te.     ^hts  valuable  experience,  to- 

;:;■  S^Sn  ^^;d^^Sti^^;^    ^   tL    eastem    and    western 
^  T^m^^^;  ':::^^'£TT:.    M.    Orancl    L^,--,    Th^p.on 

annuai   delivery    of  .-^^f  ^^*,^^"-but!^ies  of  the  Scuth  Platte  River 

;?^n'^acH  ^5?^:?^'':  "^'e^ir[cS;S"Ser.sts  of   valleys  of  eastern 

Colorficlo  ^rov-rt  wh'ch  nrovides  for  the  construction 

•nat  portion  ^l"^^ ^^K^^^^::^^'p:J^  .q  impound  the  Grand 

Very  truly  y  urs.  ^    ^  Edwards. 

Agricultural  Tro^rcss 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  McGILL 

{■t     IvA  -N  SAS 

IN  THE  SENATK  OK  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  U  legislative  day  nf  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


m 


ft   Stomce    Co     resumed    con- 

and    when   I   severed   my   con- 

1910,   the  south   ditrh.   which 

River  from  off  Specimeti  M  un- 

he   main    ditch     hud    fceor.    rcn- 

was  l>ein»;  diverted  from  sev^rd 

„   the   31g   South    Fork   of   the 

continued   con.nruction   of   the 

year   of    1936   flnished  to  Baker 

survev. 

second  with  priority  No    83     n 
the    Grand    Rlrer    ditch    with 


'oudre  Irrigation  Co    l>egftn  ccn- 

waters  of  Rawah.  Mclntyre    aiici 

River  and   carrying  the  ^-nt'^r-  so 

into  the   PoMdrr   R;v<'r    a:  d      r. 

.1   and   delivered   to   f.\nT..s   and 

Weld,     lu  a  Uw  case  CArrusi   •>* 

decree    wa,";    rprder»'d    by    ^aid 

for    Its   stoclihokiers    in    annual 

ter 

allotted  to  the  Water  Supply  St 

-feet   of  water  which   was   ^e!nc 

(Skyline)     ditch    annually    into 

_  there  carried  down  the  Poudre 

in   canal   and    thence   to   farmers 


AGRICITLTURAL  CONDITIONS  mOM  1932  TO  1937 

Mr  McGILL  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  ^tatement 
With  r^ferencr  to  the  agricultural  situaiion  from  1932  down 
to  and  including  the  year  1937    with  a  statement  relative  to 

*^°There  beins  nn  ob-ction.  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  foiiows: 

cash  inrom-  nf  .-kmer-.can  farm-rs  prar'iraV.v  doubled  from  1933 
to  lOr:  It  mse  99  r>ero-nt,  from  »4,328,0O<^  <W  In  1932  to  »8  6fX),- 
SOOOO  in  U-^7  Of^.he  1.37  inc. rue,  *3.>7,L..O  000  w..  ^"  G-vern- 
m.'     payment,  to  f,.rmr-rs.     Indications  ure  for  cin  Income  In  1938 

"^cI^lIrTmc;^  ^nc^Sid  In  1937  for  th.  Mth  consecutive 
vea-  Hs  ^h^v^r?  in  table  1  below,  and  exceedri  1936  income  by 
Tp:  ret  at.  Pronounced  gains  in  the  early  monf...  of  1937  largely 
9r?--urted  for  the  Increase  In  the  closing  months  of  1937  after 
th'  h^^liug  of  a  record-breaking  years  P'o<iuc -kt.  .  c.^^V.^ucome 
b^gan  to  drop  off  more  than  seasonally  and  fed  be.ow   the    l9o9 

Table  1 — Farm  cash  income.  1932-37  ^ 


fnim 


from   other   watersheds   Into    the 
and  Grand  aivers  i*  deacribtHl 


Pliitte 


qo..  Laramie  River  (SkyUne^  ditch. 

>f\rhigan    Cameron  Pass  ditch, 

.  Grand  River,  south  and  main 

l^hlgan  Creek  ditch,  decree,  6.000 

Laramie  River  tributaries,  decree. 


Co 

<:o„ 


Farm  cash  iDctime 


income  from 
marketing 


Calendar  year: 

yn-::     

iya.4 

mM  

ISO,"-  

i«v> 

UBTi 


j4.,r2s,  nrm  om 

5.  TTloni;,  »»"' 
6.507,000.000 

7.  ft.".:,  wt).  ijui 

S.  233,  POO.  OOO 


aoverrment 

l>ayineni3 


Total 


IH.2.  lOl,  iKJU 

v/  nfii  i<ii) 
:«  Kio,  ooti 

>7,  i.li»i.  ;««j 
357,  (.XX).  WW) 


l4,r».noo,ii«) 

5.  117. UH'""! 
f.  -^iv  tK«,  iJiO 

7  (jyn.  oiTO.  000 

7  a+*.iX)u.  000 
S,  Hfb.  <X»0. 000 


North   Platte   and  Grand  Rivers. 

operating  in  the  Poudre  Valley 
fUled  annually  but  could  only 
to  stockholders  and   farmers  en- 
exchange      The    foreign"    water 
Si-stem  of  exchange  by  largely  m- 
he  Poudre  River  and  without  this 
the  river  exchange  would   not  be 


Pr«?hrnmary 


.Che  La  Poudre  Valley  on  Septem- 

xceed  10.000  acres  of  land  tinder 
and  South  Platte  Valley  extend- 
SUte    line   beyond    the    town    of 

e  are  approximately  800,000  acres 

farmed  In  those  valleys  and  pro- 

alfaifa.   sugar  beets,   fruits,   and 

,    from    year    1905    to    year    1929. 

Colorado  State  Board  of  Agncul- 

□f  said  board  visited  all  sections 
became  well   informed   aa  to   evt-ry 


FARM    PTTli^HASIlVr.    POWTR   OTRFNCTHEWTD 

Fmm  '9''9  to  1932  ho'h  f.irnt  Inc-m"  and  prices  paid  by  farmers 
decl- -led  sharply  but  f,irm  income  declined  more  ConsequenUy. 
in  1933  farmers  were  able  to  purr  base  only  about  67  percent  as 
many  good^  and  «-rvice.s  ,^  ir.  1J29  From  1932  to  1937  both  farm 
Income  and  prices  paid  by  farm-r^  m'^rea^ed,  but  farm  '-ncome 
made  the  ^rea'er  advance  .\s  ,i  re^uU  m  13(7  farmers  were  able  to 
buy  about  as  much  of  the   thines  they   needed   as  in   1929. 

INCaXASK)    I.N.  OMK    SHARED    BT    KEAtl-T     AXL    CROtJPS    OF    PRODUCEKS 

Th.e  mcr-a-ed  '.::.■  n>^  ;.ft--r  !'.^:i2  wa.<  shared  by  producers  of  aU 
maior  farm  products  t.  a.sh  in.-ome  of  the  Nations  wheat  producers 
mcrea-sed  273  pero,  i.i,  r  by  4488  000,000,  d'urmg  thi.=  period,  n.^lrlg 
from  S1T9  000,iXk:'  :n  ll'^2  *o  |:667  fX)0  ooo  tn  1937,  exclusive  of  any 
Ctovernment  pavm.nt-  Bv  \9^2  cash  income  from  wheat  had  fallen 
to  25  per-ent  of  its   li>-2i:»  level      By   iy37  it  was  within  92  percent 

erf   IKa(    ICVf^l 

Cotton  farmers'  ra^h  return^  f-  m  ved  and  V.nr  was  $403,000,000 
more  in  1937  than  m  1932  "X-'.usive  of  Oovernment  payments. 
By'l932  cottcn  income  had  fallcu  to  $461,000,000,  which  was  only 
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81  percent  of  the  1929  Income.     The  19S7  Income  was  87  percent 

above  that  for  1932.  but  was  still  about  *3  percent  under  1929 
income.  The  cotton  price  adjustment  paymenU  to  be  made  this 
summer  to  1937  producers  who  cooperated  in  that  year's  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  will  Increase  the  Income  from  1937 
cotton  production  by  about  $130,000,000 

Tobacco  growers'  cash  returns  during  the  1932-37  period  more 
than  doubled,  rising  from  tll5.000.000  to  $319,000,000, 

Dairy  farmers'  Income  in  1937  was  only  17  percent  under  its  1929 
level.  Prom  1929  to  1932  dairymen's  Income  from  milk  fell  from 
$1,844,000,000  to  $991,000,000.  By  1937  it  had  risen  from  $539,000,- 
000  to  $1,530,000,000, 

Meat -animal  producers  profited  substantially  from  increased  cash 
returns  after  1932  Cash  Income  from  meat  animals  rose  $1,071,- 
000.000.  or  111  percent.  In  1937.  when  It  aggregated  $2,039,000,000, 
as  compared  to  1932,  when  it  was  only  $968,000,000 

How  these  and  producers  of  other  leading  farm  commodities 
profited  from  Increased  farm  income  in  1937  as  compared  with  1932 
Is  Indicated  in  the  following  tabtilatlon: 

Table  2 — C<uh  farm  income,  caiendar  years   1929,  1932,  and   1937 

[Million   ic.llarsl 


Comatodity 


Corn -■ 

W  Ueat.. 

Oi-t^      

Karli'v 

Kyp 

Kiw 

Cotton  (seed  and  lint) 

Tobftoro    

Potatoes  

Piirv  products — 

\l«'at  liniM'aW  

I'oultrj  aud  ecsj 

Annua!  farm  income 
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Ui,C 
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2 
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Ml 
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»«>•  >'f 

increa-Si', 

lire  ever 

1«{2 


234 

6»i7 

ra 

4H 
].'■ 
'S2 

itt« 
.  s:<o 

,  ow 
ta7 


«8.  600 


iri 

27H 

CM 
711 
t,,'<i 
lu) 

(»7 
177 
141 

M 
ill 


1929  level.  In  the  eetton-growtng  ■outhem  re0on.  where  cai^h 
receipts  were  still  the  lowest,  as  they  had  been  in  1932,  they 
were  75  percent  of  the  1929  mark.  . — ^^_ 

FAEM     PRICES     MOVT     XJT 

United  States  farm  prices,  aa  a  whole.  Increased  86  percent 
during  the  5-year  period,  1932-37,  rtalng  from  65  percent  of  the 
pre-war  level  to  121  percent,  'l^he  low  point  occurred  In  Febru- 
ary and  March  19S3  when  they  were  65  percent  of  pre-war.  In 
January  1937  they  reached  their  poat-deprebslon  peak  at  181 
percent  of  pre-war. 

Although  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  rose  considerably 
during  the  1932-37  period,  the  unit  exchange  value  of  farirt 
products  Increased  from  an  average  of  61  percent  of  the  pre-war 
level  In  1932  to  93  percent  of  that  level  for  the  year  1937.  At 
the  depression  low  In  February  1933  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products  was  about  half  of  what  It  had  been  before  the 
war.  At  the  post-depression  peak  In  January  1937,  when  farm 
prices  were  at  their  highest,  the  exchange  value  was  101  percent 
of  pre-w^ar. 

Price  change.s  from  1932  to  1937  of  the  leading  United  States 
farm  commodities,  which  brought  about  a  conslderabla  sbare  of 
the   Increased   income,   are   shown  in   the   following  table: 

Tablz  4. — Xpcro^e  annual  prices  received  by  United  State*  farmert, 

1932.  1936.  and  1937 


V.i 


1  Prelim  inarv 

'Includes  $3ri7,000.000  in  Oovemment  p-iytnenf*. 

raaM    BFTTraMEKT    EVnJENCED    IN    ALL    SECIOKS 

Not  only  did  the  producers  of  all  major  farm  commodities  share 
In  this  Increased  income  from   1932  to   1937.   but   all   of  the   farm 
regions  as  well  shared  in  the  improvement.     This  U  clearly  shown 
In  table  3  below: 
Table  3 --Cash   receipts  from  the  sale  of  principal  farm  producU 

by   Agricultural  Adjustment   Administration   regions.   1929.   1932, 

1937 


Region 

Itt'A* 

19;i2 

1932  as 

of  I'.'-'J 

H«7' 

19C  as 
[nT'^nt 

of  rj-"j 

North«p>;t  '       

l.ltXidoiUirf 
«»W.  .ViO 

4, «»(.  liM 
**:<«,  i*w 

2.  174,  (lV* 
2,*»«,615 

1  .fjij'i  dnllam 

.■)2fi.  va 
1,  «n,  4«.'i 

34fi.  so:i 
8311.  l.'i.T 

Pfrcrnt 
fA 
40 
41 
S^ 
4<J 

1  ,(iOri  (icllart 
3.  l!.-..  ^47 

7,'*.  :'i7i 
l.«*,  m:< 

l,h4y  IH.'» 

PfTctni 

Noril,  Ontriil  ' 

Ea.«!  Central  * - 

Sciultiern  ' 

WeMeru  '. 

90 
75 

I  Prdiinirwrj:  incluik"- <i()verniuerit  {)a.\'ments,  „,^    ,    ,  ,      ,    ^       „,       , 

"Mnine.  .New  Hiinip-^lur.'.  Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Conneciicut, 
New  '^urk.  Nfw  Jersey,  [■(■nnsylviujw.  c  ..fv, 

>  Ohi.i,  In.lians.  llhuu,.-,  NtiLhigan,  Wisconsin,  Mumesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  .>outb 

•Mirr>lJn.i?^iJ«la»are,    Virginia,    West   Virginia,   Norlb    Carolina,    Kentucky, 

».s,,uth  Carr.Una.  tJeoryia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Arkansas.  l/jULsiana. 
Okljihntiia.  Texas.  ^  ,       .      k-        u^.i^ 

•Norih  Iiakota.  K.iusas,  Munlana,  Idaho,  ^^  yomine,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Aniuna.  I  Uh,  Neva^ia.  Wasliiagiou.  Uregon,  Caldoriiiii. 

As  Indicated  In  the  preceding  table,  by  1932  cash  receipts  In 
the  five  A,  A  A.  farming  regions  tn  1932  ranged  from  38  to  54 
percent  of  their  1929  level.  They  had  fallen  most  in  the  southern 
region,  the  cotton  country,  when  they  were  only  38  percent  of 
their  1929  level.  They  had  declined  least  In  the  northeast  (to 
64  percent),  but  even  there  they  were  only  about  half  of  what 
they  had  been  In  1929.  In  the  north  central  and  western  re- 
gions they  had  declined  to  40  percent,  and  In  the  east  central 
to  41  percent  of  their  1929  level. 

By  1937.  however,  cash  receipts  In  all  these  regions  had  regis- 
tered tremendous  upturns  They  ranged  from  75  to  90  percent 
of  their  1929  level.  In  the  east  central  region  they  were  back 
to  90  percent  of  their  1929  peak  In  the  northeast,  where  dairy- 
men, truck -crop  growers,  and  poultry  men  had  profited  from  the 
tremendous  upsurge  of  purchasing  power  in  the  nearby  urtwn 
areas,  thev  were  within  86  percent  of  the  1929  level.  In  the  corn- 
hog  country  of  the  North  Central  SUtes  and  in  the  wheat-growing 
western  region  they  were  78  and  79  percent,  respectively,  of  tlie 
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CommiKlily 


Unit 


WlxjHt  Busht-I 

Corn '  Bushel 

Oat^ I   Bu'he! 

Barley.. ^  Hii*-!**! 

Rye I  Ru^hel , 

Buckwheat I  Busht-l  

ToImicOo j   Pound. 

CoiUiD - (   I'ouiid 

Potit oes. 

Hay  ^Kll). 

Apiilas      

Utv^      .   

lieei  oalile 

Veiil  calves 

l-anibs 

Rkt   

Chit  kens 

Butler 

Kfss 

Milk    w  tiulasaie) 

SLeep 


Bi.-^bel.- 

Ton       

Bu«M 

Huii'lrfd  wpifhl 
Uuuilred  vrfiuht 
liuu'irwi  wtiglit 
Hunlreil  wtiglit 

Btjsliel  ...   

Poufjd 

Pound         

Doien 

HuudriMl  w««ht . 
IluuJred  wei>;Lt 


van 


1930 


»0.  3VJ 
.3hi 

.l^T 

.Rl 

.VI 
.434 
.  10.S 
.  Of/' 
.S82 
.622 
WI2 
■i   44 
4  07 
.'.,00 
4  4C 
,41h 
,  111 
,?« 
,  142 
1  17 
2.40 


tl  03K 

1,04:. 

44?t 

TM 

.MM 

.KV! 

l,12f| 
11,04 


1  nf,i 
a  90 

6.M 
7  » 
fc,  04 

,ro7 

.!.•> 

.117 

1,  S7 
3.  l»2 


Iffi?' 


$0.»V4 

,313 
V* 

.fm 
.  l\h 

',lW,j7 

Z.2» 

8  74 

ntr, 

U.M 

6.  W. 

&.  4fl 
SOU 
J« 

aoB 

l.M 
4.44 


'  Pn-limmary 

'  .\  .  eragfc  (or  crop  iu»rkBiiQg  sf-a-vin  to  Dec.  l. 

FARM    REAL-ESTATT    VALUES    ON    THE    TTPTTTRIf 

By  1937  the  renewed  earning  power  of  the  farm,  as  measured  by 
Increased  income,  had  refiected  Itself  In  an  appreciable  upturn  In 
farm  real-estate  values.  The  total  estimated  value  of  all  farm 
land  and  buildings  had  climbed  to  about  $35,425.000.0(»  from  Its 
1933  low  of  830  T24  OOOOOC 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  decline  In  farm  real -estate  vahies 
had  come  to  an  end  In  the  vear  ending  March  1933  after  a  decade 
of  almost  steady  decline  At  that  time  (March  1933)  the  estimated 
value  per  acre  was  I'i  percent  of  pre-war  (1912-14  1(X)),  From 
this  low  the  estimated  value  per  acre  rose  to  85  percent  of  pre- 
war for  the  year  endiuf  March  1937  American  farmers  as  a  whole, 
therefore,  found  their  real  estaU-  wortli  apprcximattly  16  percent 
more  early  in  1937  than  In  tin-  first  quarter  of  1933. 

Fewer  of  the  Nation's  farmers  were  forced  into  sales  or  trans- 
fers of  their  lands  and  more  were  able  to  make  voluntai^  trans- 
actions. The  number  of  f creed  farm  sales,  through  foreclosures 
and  other  causes  declined  from  54,1  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1933  to  22.4  for  that  ending  in  March  1987  While 
these  forced  sales  were  being  cut  in  half,  voluntary  tales  and 
transfers  were  practically  doubling.  These  voluntary  tranaacUons 
during  this  period  increased  on  the  average  from  16.8  to  31.6  for 
every  thousand  farms. 

BANKRUPTCIES  CUT    IN    HALF 

The  fact  Is  that  farmers  were  finding  It  Increasingly  ea*y  by 
1937  to  meet  their  fixed  charpes  Farm  real-estate  taxe«  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  averaged  38  cents  per  acre  In  1986,  ».he  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  as  against  45  cents  In  1982 
and  57  cents  in  1930 

By  1937  according  to  latest  avaUable  estimates  the  Nation's  total 
farm-mortpage  debt  was  reduced  by  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  or  21 
percent,  from  its  early  1930  level 

Bankruptcies  among  farmers  numbered  2,479  in  the  fiscal  year 
1937,  according  to  an  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economlcp  based  on  reports  to  the  Attorney  General,  This  num- 
ber represented  a  58-percent  decrease  from  the  6.917  bankruptcies 
lu  the  fiscal  year  1933 

FARM    WAGE    RATES    INCREASE    ONR-HALT 

'Wage  earners  on  the  Nation's  farms,  as  well  as  owners,  tenant*, 
and  sharecroppers,  found  their  Income  Increasing  after  1932.  On 
April  1.  1933.  the  average  monthly  wage  rate  per  person  wtth  board 
was  about  $14.67.  Four  yeai*  Ititer  it  approximated  $33.38,  having 
advanced  59  percent. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


kaKScrrLTCxu.  knivmain  rmocaxta  thx  basib 

Th*  r)roductlon-»<lJu«tmetit  prci«Tuna  of  the  A  A.  A.,  with  other 
rt-'oyrrf  me^Burr:  weir  the  b»aiii  for  the  market  igrlcultural 
CtiUige  fTom   1933  to   1M7 

Under  thete  pro«r*mj  a.U2.453  crop-adjustment  contract*  from 
Urit4-d  Stau«  farmer*  were  accepte<  by  the  A.  A  A.  Of  thew  con- 
trict«  3  32«Jtao  were  cotton  contra- :U.  670 J65  tobacco.  86.914  pea- 
nut, a. 146.908  corn-ho«.  5.434  can*  alrup.  2.000.036  wheat,  10.030 
rire    183.»8  iugar.  and  S.168  ry«.  ^  ,.  ^ 

•rider  the  terms  of  these  contract*  United  States  farm?rs  *ift«d 
roiaiy  acrea  from  the  production  irf  •oll-depletlng  ca-sh  crops,  m 
w.ich  price-dcprcaaing  surpluaea  «xl«t«d.  to  production  of  other 
cr-iaa  which  were  aoU  coraenring  or  Kill  improving  in  nature 

The  a^Ticuitural  adjustment  proframs.  from  their  beginning  in 
It. a.  were  concerned  with  good  ue  ol  the  land,  aa  well  aa  with 
ati  justing  production  to  effective  diimand.  It  was  recognized  from 
U.e  aiart  that  rellerlng  a  portion  (f  the  farm  Land  from  the  sosl- 
exaauatlng  burden  of  lurplus  crop  production  oflered  a  chance  to 
pi.t  thia  land  to  soU-consenrlng  iiscs  which  farm  spcclaJiats  for 
many  years  bad  been  advocating. 

Adjustment  contracts  Included  provlalona  encouraging  beneficial 
u.tes  for  acreage  taken  out  of  i urp  us  crops  The  cotton  coctract 
Ic-  1934  35  apeclfled  use  of  the  r  snied  acres  for  -soU-miproving 
crops  erosion-preventing  crops,  fwd  crops  for  consumption  by  the 
prxlucer  on  his  farm,  feed  crops  for  the  production  of  lUTs:ock 
oi  livestock  products  for  consump  ion  or  use  by  the  produetr  on 
h.i  farm,  or  fallowing,  or  auch  otier  uses  as  may  be  permuted  by 
Uie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  hu  authorized  agent."  Food  a.id 
fu'd  crops  for  home  use  were  authorized  on  rented  acres  In  the 
»:uth.  because  It  was  recognlMd  tt\at  the  standard  of  farm  living 
Ui  that  region,  which  contains  tall  of  the  farm  populaUon  of 
Oie  country,  might  thereby  be  in  proved.  The  tobacco  cootracts 
curried  similar  provisions.  The  first  corn-hog  conuact  (that  for 
tiie  19,14  crop  year)  authorized  ua<  of  the  rented  acres  "for  plant- 
U;?  additional  permanent  pasturage:  for  soll-improving  and  ero 
Bi  on -preventing  crops  not  to  be  hirvested;  for  resting  or  fallowing 
tlie  lands,  for  weed  eradication,  or 
The  first  wheat  contact  contained 
n-nted   acreage 

In   the   1934  crop  year,  the  first 

rrre  in  full  operation,  the  Nat  on's  com.  wheat,  cotton,  and 
kbacco  farmers  agreed  to  »hU :  their  production  on  nearly 
Hi  000  000  acres,  or  one-ninth  of  all  the  cultivated  land  In  the 
wunlry.     In    1935  United   States  farmers  shifted   about  30  OOO.OOO 

"  ■    acres    In    the    United    States    in 

pasture  or   meadow   crops,   and 
crops    and    crops    that    supplied 


for  planting  of  farm  wood  lots, 
similar  provisions  regarding  the 

in  which  adjustment  prtjjframs 


a<-res       Of    the    36.000.000   shifted 

11)34    about  one- third   was  put   in 

or .e- third    into    emergency    forage 

f<»od   and   feed   for   home  use.     Thje  remaining  one-third   was   fal 


Uiwed   to  conserve   moisture  and 


rontrol    weeds,    planted    to   farm 


wtxxl  lots,  or  left  Idle      The  acrea(e  left  Idle  was  very  small. 

Adjustment  msasures  were  undertaken  only  after  cotton  to- 
bwxo.  wheat,  and  corn-hog  prodicers  had  indicated  their  appro- 
val by  means  of  democratic  refer -nda. 

The  result  of  these  A.  A.  A.  piograms  and  of  the  droughts  of 
1J34  and  1030  was  to  reduce  prl  i^-depreaslng  surpluses  ol  most 
major  farm  commodities  to  aj  proximately  normal  carry-over 
levels. 


Carry -ovtr  of  major 


Coniinailtty 


n«U  ami  ui  n 


r^ltna  > Aufc    1,  l.OnO  bale* 'irv^mn"!  NUrsi 

>»  brat 1  July  1,  milhon  hush>-L<( 

Cwn <*«    I.  millton  NisN-h 

Tohaem  '  *>«    I.  millK>n  t«nitvt< 

Nwr'  -.1   Aiif   1,  inillton  i*«iiyl5 

lU«s  on  farms       I  Jan   1  (uf  foUowuit  roM'-  1,000  hntd 


'  ^*  rirM  carry -ortv  ol  Amertcsn  cmton. 
•<  nil'  >■'•'    9i»r-<niiv»l  t<ih*c<vi,  July-Jiittr 
]  it  yrtr  rniiowirvc  pr^luciion.  ail  uibrr  lyiif^'' 


Under    the   adjtistment   progrmihs 
r*Dtal-ben«flt  payments  to  Unitw  1 
eM.TSQ  la       Paymenu    to    produoirs 
biwcoo,  16^.008.533  36;   rice.  »9.»4a.01 
a  !M>at.   •357.736.00165:    peanuts.   13 
tiaJSl.  cotton.  $34«J36Jir7  33;   an^l 


Tin  soiL-coirsss^  a-rroif  pmocKAMs 


Because  the  national  econooalc 
pikTt  to  burdensome  surpluses  of  fa^^n 
Ajljustment  Act  of  1933  had  empi 
a  means  of  restorli^  farm  purcha^ng 
t.'.e   emergency      By    1937   farm 
Income  from  marketings,  about 
of    the   adjustment   programs   andl 
hint  been  considerably  reduced.     Thl 
Slid  the  Suprerrte  Court's  decision 
ar7  0.  1336.  which  invalidated  the 
gram,  paved   the  way  for  a  long 
Tula  program  waa  based  on  the 


farm  commodities 


I 


;-n 

l.v.'l 

no 


1933 


It-'f-l 

,(7". 

f>l.  1 27 


lftT7 


«.  J  I' 

iiVI 

'■#'' 

1  '>.* 

."4 

44,  4  M 


Nfarylaml  tobarro.  h^innirn  J'jniiftry 
>,  Ovtotx-r  September,  farsi  sai«  vi-righi. 


through    December    31.    1937. 

SUtes  growers  totaled  $1  357.- 

by    commodities,    were:    To- 

7  3J,    corn-hogs.  0488.733  563  26; 

713.97680:    sugarcane.  W7.407.- 

rye.  0303.044.12. 


emergency  of  1933-33  was.  due  In 
commodltle«.  the  Agricultural 
i^asixed  production  adjustment  as 
power  and  thereby  relieving 
purchasing   power,   baaed  on   cash 
Equaled   the   1929  level,     Becau.se 
two   severe   droughts,   surpluses 
Is  lessening  of  the  emergency, 
n  the  Hoosac  Mills  case  os  Janu- 
A    A.  A.  production -control  pro- 
time  aoU-conuiervatlon   ptogram. 
SoU  CoQ:>ervatlon  and  Domestic 


iUlotment  Act.  approved  February  29    1936.  which  emphasized  sofl 
(onscrvation  rather  than  production  adjustment. 

Tini    1938    ACaiCTJLTTrRAL    CONSERVATION    PEOCRAM 

About  4.000,000  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  members  of 
iibout  2.700  county  conservation  assot-iaiions.  participated  In  the 
;.936  agricultural  con-servaticn  program.  Under  this  program  two 
types  of  payments  were  offered  to  farmers  for  positive  performance 
in  conserving  and  improving  their  larm  land.  Soil -conserving  pay- 
ments were  made  foi  shiftine;  acreage  from  scjII -depleting  to  soil- 
conserving  crops  In  1936  Soll-buildlng  ps.yments  were  made  for 
:936  seedings  of  soll-buUding  crops  and  for  approved  soU-buUding 
]3ractices 

Slxty-sU  percent,  or  about  286  179  000  acres  of  the  total  crop- 
land In  the  UniU-d  States  *a.^  covered  by  applications  for  payments 
under  the  1936  prcgram. 

About  31  4-M.0«X)  acres  were  divpr+ed  from  «oil -depleting  crops 
•ilther  as  a  direct  result  of  the  program  or  because  drovight  had 
lestroved  established  acreages  of  soil -depleting  crops.  Of  this 
liverted  acreage  about  68  3  percer.t  was  diverted  from  general 
?rops,  30  perce'.t  from  cotton.  1.2  percent  from  tobacco,  and  0.4 
oercent   from  peanuts 

SoiJ-building  practices  were  carried  out  on  about  53.000,000 
.icres  Leg'ames  and  ifKume  mixtures,  permanent  pasture,  green- 
T.aniire  and  rover  cr  <ps  were  newly  seeded  on  43,963.000  acres. 
Fertilizer  and  lime  applicatinr.s  wrrp  made  to  3.247  000  acres. 
Forest  trees  were  planted  or.  about  27  CHX)  acres.  Terracing,  con- 
tour furrowma;,  protected  p';mmer  fiUlow,  and  other  mechanical 
'?rosion  controls  anci  mi-'^collanoous  soil -building  practices  were  put 
.cto  efTfCt  on   5  604  000  acrrs 

Pnvmcnts  for  soi1-cui;.s€tv1me  and  sfjll-lmprovlng  practices  under 
the  1936  pro<;ram  totaled  »:i76,097  826  of  which  023,171.053  went 
for  county  expanses 

THE     AGRirtI  TT-KAI     OTTT.OOK    SINCTE    EARLT     1937 

It  became  rlearly  pvidciit  in  late  1937  that  measures  for  evening 
out  Moient  fluctuation.s  ;n  supplie.s  and  prices  of  farm  products 
and  ;.n  the  incomes  a;;Li  bu>:iig  power  of  farmers  were  necessary, 
m  addition  to  soil-cun-serving  measures  of  the  1936  and  1937 
pr'">flrrams 

Agricultural  production  In  1937  wa.s  the  ereatest  on  record.  As 
these  crops  were   harvested  and  marlieted,  prices  declined. 

In  January  19.37  farm  prices  were  at  their  post-depression  peak 
of  31  percent  above  pre-war  level  The  per-unit  exchange  value 
of  farm,  product.s  t^enerally  wits  slightly  above  that  of  pre-war 
days,  the  ratio  of  pntPs  received  to  prices  paid  standing  at  101 
percent  of  the  August  1909^-July  1914  average.  Surpluses  of  most 
basic  commodities  had   largely  di.'sappeared. 

As  crop  reports  In  the  spring  and  summer  began  to  reveal  the 
prospects  for  record-breaking  crops,  however,  farm  pwlces  began 
to  fall  In  May  1937  they  were  128  percent  of  pre-war.  One 
year  later.  May  1938.  they  were  92  percent  of  that  level,  having 
fallen  28  percent  below  their  early   1937  level. 

Trend  of  prices  of  the  Nation's  leading  farm  products  under 
these   circumstance.s    is    shown    below: 

Average  prices  recetted   by  United   Statrs   farmers  for  commodities 
luted  on   dates  specified 


Cotnmolity 

Unit 

J.ia,  1.^  1937 

May  15,  lOaH 

WVftt 

Busbcl 

$1   23fi 

$0,714 

(■  .rn 

BasheL 

1  («W 

.527 

( i»t<      „ 

Bushel 

.527 

.276 

IHrlfv 

Bushel 

.904 

:8 

Kv 

Bushel 

.grv 

H  ..-kArwit,.. 

Bushel 

,8M 

.m 

(  ottcin     _ 

Pound 

134 

.004 

1'    t  lt**S,  ... ,.....,,...,.......,.. 

BusbsL 

1.22-.> 

.5.1« 

II. tv    all) 

Ton 

11  .'.1 

7.91 

,\'>;:1«8 . 

Bushel 

1     IH.^ 

.742 

Hot*    .   ,,.w.......... ............ 

HniJdre'!»t':t'!it 

II   40 

7.  .35 

Hwf    tjttle 

nuD'trwlvn'ii'M 

M,  .S4 

6. '25 

\>«1  i-aives ..^...... 

HuD'trwIw^it-ht 

h,  fi2 

7  62 

I.i'I.U" 

H'jnlrvlwonjht. . . 

7  92 

(.90 

Hit*     

Hu.^ilt^l     

.M6 

.bfA 

<'.i<-kens 

I'-UIl'l 

AU 

.161 

Butief 

Pouod 

.311 

.Ml 

K?sr^      

IVMen 

231 

.170 

M.Ik    *.»^r>^ale 

Hi.ia'irt>!vk  fi,;;.t 

2  04 

1.61 

■  PrwlimiQary. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  16.  strengthens  and  continues  the  agriculttiral 
conservation  programs,  which  art-  open  to  participation  by  all  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States 

In  addition,  it  supplements  these  programs  with  measures  for 
helping  farmers  to  stabilize  th»*ir  production,  marketing,  prices, 
and  Income.  It  provides  a.ssi.stance  for  producing  farm  commodi- 
ties in  quantities  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements  of  domestic 
consumption  and  de.sirable  ('xp<'rts  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
larger  reserve  supplies  than  liave  ordinarily  been  maintained  in 
past  years.  It  includes  loans  to  make  it  possible  for  fanners  to 
carry  over  from  good  years  the  surplus  supplies  for  use  In  bad 
yeai's.  Finally,  It  provides  mechanisms  which  are  designed  to 
enable  farmers  to  regulate-  the  movement  of  farm  crojjs  to  market 
and  to  prevent  dumping  excessive  supplies  on  overloaded  markets 
to  cause  price  collapse  and  severe  drops  In  farmers'  Income. 
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Wages  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  14  acgislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7).  1938 


STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  WELFARE  OF  WAGE  EARNERS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  concerning  the  welfare  of  wage  earners 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  several  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jum  9,    1938. 

The  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  waa 
greatly  advanced  during  the  past  2  years,  as  Is  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Tliat  Depart- 
ment   IB    charged    by    the    organic    act    to    "foster,    proniote,    and 


develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  to 
Improve  their  working  conditions,  and  to  admnce  their  oppor- 
tunities  for   profltable   employment  " 

The  Department  of  Labor,  through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  set  up  bv  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  made  6  646.569 
Job  placements  from  July  1936  through  April  1938,  Of  this  num- 
ber 5.110.535  were  men  and  1,536,024  were  women.  Of  the  total 
number  of  placements  3.740.270  were  in  private  Industry  (See 
exhibit  A  which  Includes  sectional  aryt.  State  break -down.) 

The  Department  of  Labor,  through  us  Public  Contracts  Division, 
is  charged  with  administering  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  which  pro- 
vides that  Govenunent  contracts  In  excess  of  010.000  can  only  be 
awarded  to  bidders  who  pay  fair  wages,  have  reasonable  working 
hours,  and  provide  satisfactory  working  conditions.  Since  the  act 
took  effect  In  September  1936,  up  to  June  1938,  7,889  contracts 
amounting  to  0443.890,106  have  been  awarded  under  the  act. 
(See  exhibit  B  for  State  break-down.) 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  author- 
ized to  make  payments  to  States  for  maternal  and  child -health 
services.  Since  the  act  took  effect  in  1936  nearly  08.000,000  has 
been  made  available  to  the  States  and  a  very  worth-while  service 
of  aiding  mothers  in  the  care  of  the  health  and  well-being  of 
their  children.     (See  exhibit  C  for  State   break-down.) 

The  Department  of  Labor,  through  the  Conciliation  Bervioe.  as 
provided  for  by  Congress,  has  been  highly  successful  in  maintain- 
ing good  relations  between  wage  earners  and  employers 

During  the  fiscal  year  1936-37  the  Service  handled  1,455  Indus- 
trial disputes  involving  1.383,588  workers.  So  far  this  year  the 
Service  has  disposed  of  2.808  situations  involving  1,268.617  workers. 
(See  exhibit  D  for  State  break -down.) 


ExHiBrr  A 
United  States  Employment  Sennce — Private,  public,  and  relief  placements,  by  sei   July  1936-April  1938 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

OP   VIRCZNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday.  Junj  14.  1938 


ADDRESS  BT   HON 


JOHN  W    PT4NNAGAN.   JR  .  BRISTOL.   V.\, 
APRIL  4.   1938 


Speaker 


Mr  PLANNAGAN.     Mr 

irrnarks  In  the  Rcookd.  I  Includi ' 
en>d  by  me  before  the  Appalach  an 
meeting  held  at  Vtrglnia-Interiiont 
Va  .  on  AprU  i.  1938: 


fh<  rw 


I  comt  from  th«  mountJLlna.  wh^ 
*v<<ry  nuwOT  and  Hia  cnajeaty  wrlrt«^ 

I  come  from  Iha  moumalna,  w 
narrow  vallrjra  atudctrd  with  giant 
thf  perfume  of  tht  rhododendron 

I  i\>ni«  from  tlM  mount aina. 
friiictKt  in  ttM  aprtnt  with  th«  whii 
ny>r  with  th«  pmk  of  Um  iry.  and 
of  Um  ci4Mka  of  Jacob  of  oid, 


rheiv 


eov«« 


under  leave  to  extend  my 

the  folowing  address  deliv- 

WUdlile  Conference  at  a 

Ranch  Camp.  Bristol. 


Ood'a  purity  la  r«Teaied  in 
upon  every  crag  and  peak 
rlTera  wlivd  lh*lr  way  down 
>oplar  and  oak  and  Qlled  with 


RTaTT   beside   crystal    brooks    and    lambs   cfimbol    over   hills  as   soft 
aa  velvet  and  as  blue  as  the  canopy  of  the  heaven.s  above. 

I  come  frcm  \he  mni,;r;:a:;is.  where  the  •A'cndfrfu;  twilight  lingers 
while  old  S'.'l.  serretf-ri  behind  the  di.stant  hiKs.  flirts  with  Diana 
as  li  loath  to  let  darkness  fall   upr.n  a  land  so  fair. 

1  come  from  the  mountain,  where  sl.am  has  been  outlawed, 
hypornsy,  by  common  consent,  excommunirated.  and  sterling 
worth   and   true  ability   stand   f'jr  m.ore   than   N  irman   blood. 

I  com.e  from  the  mountains,  wnere  VLilufs  of  manbood  and 
womanhood  are  not  rerkr-n'^ri  in  temis  of  di  liars,  but  are  measured 
by    the  cld-fa.shionod   sianrtard.s  of   virtue   and   morality. 

I  come  from  the  mountains,  wh.  re  "a  man  Is  a  man  for  a' 
that,"  whetiier  he  travels  the  highway  in  a  Packard  car  driven  by  a 
Uverted  chariffeur  or  ambles  alcng  with  a  step  a.s  free  and  as  firm 
as  that  of  "the  MacGregur  when  his  foot  was  on  the  heather  of 
hl.s  native  hills  and  his  eve  on  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond."  dressed 
in  a  hickory  shirt,  a  Jurnp-jacket  and  overalls,  with  a  peacock 
feather  in  his  hat  ornate  badges  on  his  lapel  and  a  banjo  under 
his  arm.  ail  dressed  up  and  no  place  m  particular  to  go. 

I  come  from  the  muuntiiins.  where  true  emotions  are  ex- 
pressed and  polish  and  education  h:ive  nut  dimmed  In  man  that 
innate  fondness  f  r  the  .mf!..(.hes  and  ballads  of  the  days  of  yore, 
and  "Sourwood  M'H..nta::i'  and  "CumberKiiid  Gap'  still  bring 
Joy  to  the  heart  and  action  to  the  feet  and  are  to  this  day  pro- 
claimed, without  a  blu.«h  or  the  semblance  of  shame,  as  the 
musical  classics  of  the  hills 

I  come  from  the  mountains,  where  hospitality,  not  lavish  but 
simple,  not  astentati'>us  hut  eenulne  Is  dispen.sed  with  all  the 
ch.irm    that    ever    Effaced    'he    home    of    the    true    Virginian. 

I  come  from  the  mountains,  where  romance  still  lives  and 
lovers  on  evenings  warm  walk  arm  in  arm  down  shady  nooks 
bedecked  with  the  perennial  verdure  of  the  hills,  and  at  night 
sit  beside  restless  streams  and  watch  the  moonbeams  play  on 
laughing  waters 

I  come  from  the  mountains  where  the  purest  Americans  In 
America  live,  proud  of  their  past,  and.  despite  the  vicissitudes  of 
life    hopeful  and  confident  of  the  future 

I  come  from  the  mountains,  where  lovers  of  country  dwell, 
praying  for  peace  and  the  brotherhtxxl  of  man.  but  ever  ready  to 
.•shoulder  arms  and  march  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  In  defense 
of  country. 

I  come  from  the  mountain.s,  where  the  present  Is  not  forgetful 
of  the  past  and  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 
Republic  wa.s  founded  are  still  cherished,  taught  around  the  fire- 
side, and  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  from  generation  to 
generation  as  governmental  principles  to  be  preserved  and  held 
Inviolate. 

I  come  from  the  mountains  where  womanhoods  crowning  glory 
Is  motherhood  and  her  sole  ambition  the  rearing  of  men  and 
women  worthy  to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  their  forebears 

I  come  from  the  mountains  where  men  are  big  and  strong, 
brave  and  courageous  plain  and  simple  and  pedantry  and  display 
are  considered  but  the  attributes  of  fools 

I  come  from  the  mountains  where  childhood's  happy  hour  spent 
out  In  the  open  spaces  close  to  nature  and  to  nature's  God.  Is  long 
and  sweet,  and  develops  a  foundation  upon  which  Is  built  the 
highest  type  of  .\merican   manhcKxl   and   womanhood. 

I  come  from  the  mountains,  where  the  family  life  Is  close  and 
intimate,  pure  and  sacred,  and  God  holds  a  place  in  every  home. 
I  come  from  the  mountains,  where  God  s  servants  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  teachings  of  the  saints  and  prophets  of  old  and 
still  preach  the  old-time  religion  to  men  and  women  who  still 
have  faith  in  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  blix>d  of  the  Lamb. 

And  when  the  la.st  call  comes,  here  lay  me  down  and  let  nne 
sleep  among  my  people  dreaming  of  their  kind  ministrations 
unto  me  while  here  in  the  flesh  ui;tll  I  hear  the  Master's  voice 
iiwakenlng  me  from  my  l.^ng  slumber  and  proclaiming,  "Arl-se.  and 
live  on  here  In  your  green  f\elds  beside  your  crystal  streams,  in 
your  narrow  vallevs  that  nestle  among  your  giant  hills,  here 
where  I  created  My  fairest  land  and  peopled  It  with  My  noblest 
jDeople.  forever  and  forevt-r,  because  it  pleaseth  Me  to  dedicate 
this  land,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  realm  of  Uie  kingdom,  as  tiie 
heaven  for  the  mountain  people  I  love  " 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OK    NK-VN'    YnRK 

LN  THE  SEN'.\TK  OF  THK   UMTED  STATES 
Tuesday   June  14  ^legtvilatnx-  day  of  Tui'sday.  June  7).  1938 
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Mr.  WAGNER,     Mr    President,  I  a.^k  to  have  printed  In 
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Young  Democrats.   Inc.,   adopted   at  the  State   convention 
held  in  New  York  City  on  May  21,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

PREAMBLE 

The  Affiliated  Young  Democrats  accept  the  leadership  of  Preel- 
dent  I'rKnklin  D    Roosevelt  when  he  says: 

"We  have  undertaken  a  new  order  of  things,  yet  we  progress 
toward  It  under  the  framework  and  in  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
American  Constitution." 

We  recognize,  with  him.  the  need  for  soclaJ  pioneering  to  bring 
the  forces  of  modern  society  under  proper  control  as  the  forces  of 
nature  were  subjected  by  our  pioneering  forefathers.  We  accept 
the  President's  challenge  to  overcome  the  relentless  resistance  of 
selfishness  and  Injustice  and  oppression,  and  Jcnn  with  him  in  the 
fight  to  keep  oiu  democracy  safe  by  keeping  it  moving  forward. 
This  is  the  call  that  comes  to  our  generation — to  preserve  and 
strengthen  democracy  In  America. 

We  subscribe  to  the  President's  view  that  the  most  serious  threat 
to  our  Institutions  comes  from  those  who  refuse  to  face  the  need 
for  change  It  is  truly  conservative  to  recognize  that,  in  a  changing 
world,  worthy  Institutions  can  be  conserved  only  by  adjusting 
tbenv  to  changing  times 

We  aaeert  with  him  that  It  te  our  task  to  preserve  the  American 
ideal  of  economic  as  well  as  political  democracy  against  the  abtases 
arising  from  concentration  of  econonuc  power,  with  its  destruction 
of  free  enterprise.  Wo  agree  that  this  concentration  of  economic 
power  does  not  represent  indlvldusd  initiative  as  we  Americans 
propose  to  foster  It,  but,  on  the  oontrary.  represents  private  enter- 
prise become  a  kind  of  private  gOTernment,  a  power  unto  itself,  a 
regimentation  of  other  people's  money  and  other  people's  lives. 

We  recognlme  with  him  that  tmder  vmchecked  Individualism, 
which  reached  Its  climax  prior  to  1988,  political  equality  had 
become  largely  meaningless  in  the  face  of  economic  Inequality.  In 
his  words: 

"The  hours  men  and  women  worked,  the  wages  they  received, 
the  conditions  of  their  labor  had  passed  beyond  the  control  of 
the  people  and  were  Imposed  by  this  new  industrial  dictatorship. 
The  savinps  of  the  average  family,  the  capital  of  the  smaU -business 
man.  the  Investments  set  aside  for  old  age  were  used  to  entrench 
this  dictatorship  Those  who  tilled  the  soil  no  longer  reaped  their 
rightful  reward  but  the  return  for  their  labor  was  decreed  by 
men  in  distant  cities  Throughout  the  Nation  opportunity  was 
limited  by  monc^wly  and  Individual  Initiative  was  crushed  In  the 
co^  of  a  great  machine." 

With  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  we  recognlee  such  concentrated  eco- 
nomic power,  uncontrolled  by  effective  governmental  regulation,  as 
a  menace  to  the  social  and  economic  system  which  we  call  Ameri- 
can democracy  With  him  we  resolve  never  to  become  committed 
to  the  philosophy  of  Individualism  run  wild,  nor  to  the  theory 
that  government  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  those  who  abuse 
the  system  of  private  profit  to  Impair  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship  and  to  retard  our  economic  arid  social  progress  as  a 
nation. 

We  assert  that  uncontrolled  concentration  of  economic  power 
is  not  only  destructive  of  our  democratic  form  o*  government  but 
also  that  It  has  failed  to  provide  the  basic  requirement  of  liberty, 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  decent  living  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  time,  a  living  which  gives  a  man  something  to  live  for. 
Conditions  In  this  country.  In  the  yeara  prior  to  1983,  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  Thomaa  Jefferaon's  prophecy  that  "widespread 
poverty  and  concentrated  wealth  cannot  long  endure  side  by  «tde 
with  democracy. "  In  those  years  too  many  were  denied  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Under  economic  tyranny  our  system 
had  collapsed. 

We  accept  the  responsibility  to  Join  in  the  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paralysis  of  ie2&-^.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  does  not  require  the  creation  of  new  and 
strange  values  but  that.  Lf  methods  and  details  are  in  some 
Instances  new.  the  obJectlve.s  are  as  permanent  as  hunaan  nature. 
Among  our  objectives,  the  welfaire  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Nation  must  come  first. 

We  hail  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  as  one  of  the  great  company  of 
exemplars  of  American  democracy  whose  lives  have  been  Identified 
with  the  very  life  of  the  Nation  Itself,  each  of  whom  In  his  time 
recognized  that  democracy  cannot  survive  If  It  permits  the  forces 
of  Irresponsible  materiallsia  to  rear  their  own  oppressive  dynasties 
to  suppress  the  general  freedom  of  the  people. 

We  hail  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt  as  the  outstanding  champion  of 
democracy  today,  as  the  one  man  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  educate  the  people  of  America  in  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy in  our  modem  age  of  economic  interdependence.  We  hall 
him  as  the  leader  who  has  stepped  forward  to  preserve  democracy 
by  Interpreting  that  economic  Interdependenoe  as  a  great  spiritual 
f%ct.  uniting  us  as  a  people. 

rmfDAMnrTAL  facts 

We  hold  recognition  of  the  following  facts  to  be  fundamental 
to  the  preservation  of  democracy  through  rebuilding  the  country's 
economic  life  on  secure  f otindatlons : 

1.  The  Government  has  a  primary  obligation  to  asstire  to  every 
individual  and  family  tb«  opportunity  for  sscurtty  in  livelihood 
and  home,  and  support  in  time  of  disability  or  okt  age.  The 
fundama&tal  prlndplM  of  demooraoy  unbodlad  In  tbs  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution,  that  elttaana  b«  guaranteed 


Uie  "right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  purault  of  happiness."  and  that 
the  primary  purjxJRO  of  government  Is  "to  promote  the  general 
welfare"  can  mean  nothing  less. 

2t  The  preservation  of  these  principles  of  democracy  requires 
stability  in  the  op«»tlon  of  the  Nation's  business  system  The 
business  cycle,  with  Its  periodic  depressions,  la  Intolerable  If 
this  challerige  to  democratic  government  is  not  met,  the  resulting 
tensions  will  destroy  democracy  and  raise  up  some  un-American 
form  of  government  offering  dlrert  action  to  achieve  this  end 

3  Democracy  must  face  the  fact  that  we  are  economically  Inter- 
dependent on  a  national  basis.  The  economic  coordination  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  clttien  can  nc  longer  be  left 
solely  to  the  Interplay  of  individual  Initiative.  National  regu- 
lation and  national  planning  are  essential. 

4.  Expansion  of  the  scope  and  powers  of  government  la  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  age  of  national  interdependence. 
This  does  not  spell  dictatorship  but  shows  that  democracy  has 
within  Itself  Uie  elements  of  Its  own  salvation.  Under  such  demo- 
cratic control  as  may  prove  necessary  to  preserve  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Government  Individual  Initiative  will  continue 
to  play  Its  part. 

5  The  distinction  between  private  buslnaes  as  "productive" 
and  public  business  as  "parasitic"  is  false  Its  assertion  Is  de- 
signed to  mislead  the  people  Under  the  spotlight  of  public 
opinion,  public  business  tends  to  expand  only  where  private  busi- 
ness has  failed  or  where  necessary  to  maintain  the  security  and 
Increase  the  well-being  of  the  people.  On  the  other  haad.  an  un- 
controlled profit  system  encoxirages  an  Increasing  range  of  para- 
sitical business  enterprises  whose  object  is  to  exact  toll  from  the 
consumer. 

6  The  effort  to  persuade  peopl?  that  Government  business  Is  es- 
sentially inefficient  and  corrupt,  that  It  Is  degrading  and  that  the 
extension  of  governmental  activity  Is  something  to  be  ashamed  of, 
must  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  and  sub- 
versive influences  tending  to  undermine  ovir  democraic  Irwtitu- 
tlons  in  the  face  of  changes  In  our  economic  S3^tem.  rurthermora, 
It  Is  not  true. 

7.  The  expansion  of  public  business  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  democracy  In  otir  modem  integrated  economy  necessarily  in- 
volves the  expansion  of  public  expenditure  and  the  public  det>t 
This  requires  no  apology.  The  public  debt — municipal.  State  and 
national — ^is  as  productive  in  terms  of  raising  the  general  standard 
of  living  as  the  corresponding  capitalization  of  private  enterprise. 

8.  Public  debt  Is  balanced  by  permanent  public  assets.  Including 
streets  and  highways,  vast  stretches  of  public  domain  used  for 
parks  and  reforestatioD.  Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  navigation 
puojects.  water  supply  and  sanitation  facilities,  g^nt  power  plants, 
and  electric  distribution  faculties,  educfatiotial  ehterprises,  post 
offices,  and  other  necessary  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  ad- 
ministrative tasks  of  government.  * 

0.  The  private-debt  bvrrden.  represented  by  the  liquid  claims 
with  which  financial  interests  have  loaded  our  productive  and  dis- 
tributive facUlUea,  Is  the  res!  threat  to  the  security  of  our  national 
life.  It  totals  many  times  our  natlcmal  debt  and  closely  approxi- 
mates our  entire  national  wealth.  Its  demands  represent  the  ma- 
jor force  depressing  the  consimner  purchasing  power  which  would 
assure  a  vast  expansion  In  the  country's  bualnesa.  eliminating  the 
problem  of  unemployment. 

10.  The  greatest  threat  tc  otir  democratic  heritage  Is  Implicit  tn 
the  uncontrolled  acUvltles  of  a  financial  oligarchy  and  the  mo- 
nopolies which  It  controls.  The  kind  of  indlvldtialtsm  which  bxu-U 
the  community  Itself  must  be  restraiced 

11  Industry-  has  a  social  function — to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter 
mankind,  and.  In  addition,  to  enable  the  people  to  enjoy  those 
values  which  are  associate"!?  with  recreation  and  culture  A  busi- 
ness order  can  be  Justified  only  to  the  extent  that  It  performs  this 
function.  Government  must  exercise  the  control  necessary  to 
assure  that  this  function  is  given  precedence  over  the  use  of  in- 
dustry primarily  to  further  personal  acquisition 

12  Great  corporations  are  not  synonymous  with  the  system  of 
Individual  initiative  and  free  enterprise,  basic  to  our  legal  and 
economic  concepts  They  are,  in  fact,  eollectivlst  activities  and 
art  no  longer  eR.sentlally  private  business  Corporate  property  i* 
essentially  a  social  Institution,  and  the  rights  of  the  workers  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  rights  of  absentee  ownera. 

13.  Political  democracy  Is  lnsec\ire  without  econorolc  democ- 
racy. Economic  democracy  requires  the  organisation  of  labor  in 
democratically  controlled  unions  and  the  organization  of  farmers 
for  complete  cooperative  control  of  the  prodtictlon  and  marketing 
of  their  products.  The  bargaining  of  an  Individual  worker  with 
his  employer  or  of  an  Individual  farmer  with  a  processor,  com- 
mission house,  or  chain  store  is  no  longer  an  expression  of  lib- 
erty The  basic  freedom  of  contract  can  be  preserved  only  through 
complete  collective  bargaining. 

14.  Governmental  provision  for  the  organlaation  of  all  labor  into 
democratically  controlled  unions,  with  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, does  not  raise  the  issue  of  class  conflict.  It  serves  rsther 
to  reestablish  a  relationship  of  mutual  responsibility  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  In  which  such  conflict  la  transformed  into 
effective  collalxDratlon. 

15  Oovemmental  provision  to  enable  farmers  to  exercise  demo- 
cratic control  over  the  annual  production  of  essential  farm  prod- 
ucts, with  plans  for  husbanding  surpluses  during  fat  years  to 
assure  plenty  during  lean  yeara,  U  not  a  mandate  of  scarcity  A 
policy  of  continuous  plenty  must  Include  Initial  steps  to  end  tha 
destruction  of  the  farmera'  purchasing  power  resulting  from  pro- 
duction for  which  there  is  no  present  demand,  while  a  vigorous 
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The  AflUlated  Toung  Democrats 
for    the    preeervauon    of    democracy 
effective  the  tradlUonal  "right  t4i 
happiness."  Interpreted  ss  Implying 
•mmcnt  to  assure   the   right  to 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  health 
from  fear. 

Within  the  framework  of  the 
the  embodiment  of  this  prograo. 
and  natlooaL 

I. 


We  will  support  legislation 
embodied   In   such   governmenta, 
Finance    Corporation,    the    Farm 
Federal    Housing    Administration 
control  of  the  creation  and  flow 

Ultimate  reduction  In  the  cos; 
interest  chmrgvs  and  provision 
terms  of  the  life  of  the  assets 

Such  measures  will  mean  no 
emmenfs  sovereign  power  over 
bank -made  money,  and  will  enable 
itrucUvely  w.th  the  Irregular 
Uoo.  which  Is  an  outstanding 


We  will  support  leglslaUon 
or  other  arrangements  limiting 
extent  that  stict.  combinations 
ths   scope  of  FMeral   control 
high  plane  of  production  and 

BUstlng  antitrust  laws,  having 
mtagraUon  of  ecoiMmlc  power 


*i  ability  to  buy  farm  pfoducU 


is  esMntlal     It  U  dependent 

Nation  to  consume  the  abon- 

It  requires  increase  in  the 

earners,  and  salaried  workers, 

leas  than  a  living  wage. 

ln"productlon  without  a  cor- 

productlon    per    dollar    of 


whe  Lher 
grow  ng 

■  Qd 


Decli  ^ration 


public   enterprise    requires   for 

centralization    of    administrative 

city.  Stat«.  or  National,   to- 

buslness.     It  must  be  organ- 

efflclency. 

economy,    with    Its    system    of 

biistness    Is    essentially    interstate 

to    the   control    of    Congress    to 

effective    the    principles    of    gov- 

of  Independence  and  the 

Is    affected    by    the   shipment   of 

uo  store   but    is    Invc'ved   In    the 

Influence   of   conditions   In   other 

standard. 

unity  of   the   entire   country,   no 

State   or  group   of    States   by 

necessary  to  restore  the  Nation's 

busmess  of    livmg.    Only   the 

these   objectives. 
as   a   Nation,   feeling   as   a  Na- 
Ni^tlon's    business    cannot    be    exag- 
or    achievement    of    the    Federal 
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offer  the  following  broad  program 

In    Anverlca    through    making 

life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 

a  primary  obligation   of  gov- 

work  for  i>ay  which   will  provide 

pikitecUon,  recreation,  and  freedom 

O  institution,  we  propose  to  work  for 
in  legl&latlon — municipal.  State, 
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pr<  gressli 


vely  extending  the  principle 

agencies   as   the    Reconstruction 

Credit    Administration,    and    the 

toward    ultimate    systematized 

capital  ftinds 

of  capital  through  reduction  in 

amortization  of  indebtedness  in 

thereby  should  be  Included. 

nore  than  extension  of  the  Oov- 

the  coinage  of  money  to  modem 

the  Government  to  deal  con- 

of  capital  funds  into  oonstruc- 

of  economic  instability. 
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detlgned 


to  bring  great  corporations. 

field  of  free  competition,  to  the 

I  je  desirable  or  inevitable,  within 

aoBur*    business   stability    on   a 

(^nsumptlon. 

failed  to  halt  the  tren4  toward 
and  reatrmlnt  of   trade,  must  be 
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revised    or   superseded      New   legislation    should    be   based   on   an 

intensive  analysis  to  determine 

1  The  extent  to  which  these  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
are  economically  nece.ssnry  or  Inevitable: 

3  Whether  competition  can  be  effectively  restored  or  main- 
tained in  such  industries  as  reveal  no  U>chnical  necessity  for 
monopwliBtlc  combination, 

3  Revisions  assurinR  that.  In  anv  Indu.^try  In  which  the  en- 
forcement of  the  principle  of  competition  may  prove  practical 
and  de.slrable.  such  en/orrement  shall  have  regard  to  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  worlters,  as  well  as  of 
consumers;    and 

4  The  most  effective  method  of  regulation  to  assure  the  domi- 
nance of  the  public  Intere.st  in  the  conduct  of  all  enterprises 
where  genuine  competition   cannot   be  restored   or  maintained. 

Where  the  monopolistic  trend  appears  natural  or  Inevitable, 
the  development  of  regulatory  machinery  must  be  accompanied 
by  frank  recognition  that  if  nrlvate  monopoly  thwarts  or  evades 
regulation  In  "order  to  continue  a  policy  of  high  prices  and  re- 
stricted production  public  opt-ratlon  in  some  form  will  be  the  only 
practical  alternative 

rn    prBLic  sravtrs 

We  wlU  support  legislation  recognizing  the  Inevitable  expansion 
of  the  range  of  busines-s*-.";  accepted  as  public  services  which 
government  may  either  delegate  U3  regulated  private  monopoly  or 
perform  through  Its  own  agencies,  whether  municipal,  State,  or 
National. 

This  fleld.  which  has  progressively  Included  national  defense. 
Issuance  of  money  police  and  fire,  protection,  postal  service,  pro- 
vision for  roads  and  highways  sanitation  and  water  supply,  rail 
transportation,  city  transit,  electricity,  gas  and  telephone  service, 
telegraphic  and  radio  aimmunicatiun.  must  he  recognized  as  In 
process  of  bringing  wlihln  its  scope  the  meeting  of  such  basic 
needs  of  public  health  as  millt  distribution  and  provision  for 
adequate  housing 

Where  Government  regulation  la  Ineffective  In  preventing  ex- 
cessive prices  or  private  restriction  upon  consumption,  or  where 
regulated  private  enterprise  has  collapsed  or  otherwise  proved 
Inadequate  to  provide  the  people  with  the  necessary  abundance 
of  commodities  or  services,  the  e.xpanslon  of  public  business  must 
be  facUlUted. 

TV      I.  A  BOH 

We  win  support  legislation  extending  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  to  assure  the  ultimate  ex- 
pansion of  labor  organizations  to  Include  all  wage  earners  and 
salaried  workers  Government  must  guarantee  collective  bargain- 
ing as  the  method  of  settling  all  ussues  involved  in  the  relations 
between  lab<:)r  and  management,  except  certain  mmimum  standard* 
which  should  t>e  establihhed  by  law 

Recognition  of  organized  labor  a.s  a  partner  In  business  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  f(  r  industrial  conflict  to  secure  and  hold 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and  will,  therefore,  create  a 
legitimate  basis  for  the  a.ssumptlon  by  labor  organizations  of  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  status  of  an  Integral  part  of 
organized   society 

Social  legislation,  embodying  the  Crovemment's  responsibility 
for  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours,  for  a  national  system  of 
employment  exchanges  to  supersede  all  private  agencies,  for  the 
transport  of  workers  to  meet  shifting  employment  conditions,  for 
the  maintenance  of  health  standards  and  for  old-age,  dis&blllty, 
I    and  unemployment  Insurance  must   be  extended  and  perfected. 

I  V      AGRiriTLTTJaX 

We  will  support  legu«(lat!on  designed  to  a-vrure  agriculture  its 
Just  share  of  the  wealth  which  it  helps  to  create,  recognizing  that 
the  fundamental  vitality  of  our  national  being  requires  the  preser- 
vation on  a  sound  economic  basl.s  of  the  American  farmer  owning 
his  own  land  The  farmer  s  purchasing  power  must  be  Increased 
as   an   essential   factor   m   the   economic   stability   of  the   Nation. 

Such  legislation,  to  be  effective  in  terms  of  American  democracy, 
must  assure  farmer?  the  ri^ht  of  collective  bargaining  In  Its  full- 

j  est  sense,  meaning  nothing  less  than  complete  cooperative  control 
over  the  production  and  marketing  of  their  products.     Ultimately. 

'  every  farmer  should  share  :n  the  democratic  balancing  of  pro- 
duction with  consumption  demand  and  In  the  development  of 
better  marketing  method.';  through  membership  In  his  cooperative. 
Agriculture    must    be    freed    from    the    uncertainties    of    private 

I    speculation 

I  We  favor  continued  governmental  action  to  assure  effective  crop- 
surplus  control  crop  insurance  better  land  use,  availability  of 
cre<lit  for  agriculture  at  low  interest  rates  reduction  In  transpor- 
tation and  other  cost.s  resp<3nsible  for  the  spread  between  the 
price  the  farmer  get.s  and  the  price  the  con.sumer  pajrs.  extension 
of    rural    electric    service    at    rates    which    will    enable    the    farmer 

,  to  use  electricity  in  abundance  and  a  resurvey  of  the  entire  tax 
structure  with  a  view  to  such  revuslons  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect signculture  as  an  Integrai  part  of  our  entire  social  order 
against  tvelne  burdened  with  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  total 
cost  of  local,  State,  and  National  Government 

VI      CONSXRVATtON     OF     NATUaAl,     RZSOtTaC^ 

We  will  support  let;;slatlon  providing  continued  expanslcm  of 
the  State  and  Pfxle-ai  program.s  designed  to  control  soil  erosion, 
to  save  and  restore  forests,  to  prevent  floods,  to  enable  people  to 
move  from  poor  land  to  rich  land  through  Irrigation,  to  Improve 
the  navigability  of  our  inland  streams  and  to  produce  hydroelec- 
tric power  for  general  use. 
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The  plan  embodied  In  the  Tenne«ee  Valley  Authority  should  be 
extended  to  the  country's  other  great  river  basins  through  enact- 
ment of  legislation  creating  planning  regions  to  deal  with  water 
resources  on  a  unified  basis.  Authorities  created  for  this  purpose 
aliould  be  empowered,  upon  approval  of  specific  plans  by  the 
President  and  Congress,  to  undertake  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  projects.  Including  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Its  transmission  to  markets  and  provision  for  Its  distribution  on 
a  basis  assuring  the  lowest  possible  electric  rates. 

VU,    CONSERVATION     OF     HUMAN     IZSOtTRCES 

We  will  support  legislation  providing  for  a  continuing  program 
of  public  employment  to  supplement  the  more  general  program 
for  ellm.lnatmg  unemployment  through  stabilizing  the  operation  of 
our  economic  system.  The  conception  of  relief  should  be  abol- 
ished. All  workers  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  pay  their 
way  through  sharing  In  the  creation  of  social  assets. 

This  will  necessitate  the  readiness  at  all  times  of  plans  for 
public  works  which  wUl  enable  those  workers  whom  private  Indus- 
try temporarily  falls  to  employ  to  carry  forward  the  great  enter- 
prise of  con.servlng  the  country's  physical  resources  and  also  to 
create  such  social  assets  as  roads  and  highways,  better  schools, 
playgrounds,  parks,  agricultural  marketing  facilities,  hospitals, 
water  works,  sanitation  works,  slum-clearance  projects,  and  ade- 
quate hotislng  for  families  in  the  lower-income  brackets. 

We  will  support,  as  an  essential  part  of  this  public-employment 
program,  a  continuance  of  the  music,  theater,  art,  and  educational 
projects  which  have  already  proved  capable  of  creaUng  social 
assets  assuring  a  cultural  renaissance. 

We  win  also  support  the  establishment  on  a  permanent  basis 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration through  which  thousands  of  young  people  are  being 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  secure  health,  self-respect,  and  a 
broadening  of  their  education. 

VUl     ADMIKISTUATIVm  EBPOKSIMLTTT 

We  will  support  legislation  to  assure  effective  administrative  de- 
cision and  action  In  reorganization  of  the  Oovemment's  executive 
agencies  In  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  Chief  Executive  to  as- 
sume full  responsibility  for  effectuating  the  broad  policies  approved 
by  the  legislature  representing  the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 

Such  action  Is  necessary  to  assure  the  efficient  conduct  of  demo- 
cratic government,  which  today  constitutes  a  great  and  growing 
business  employing  tens  of  thousands  of  productive  workers,  re- 
quiring major  technical  and  engineering  decisions,  dealing  with 
budgets  and  other  accounting  problems,  and  In  general  constituting 
what  amounts  to  municipal.  State,  and  National  management. 

Otni  PTTRPOSX 

We  will  go  forward  on  the  basis  of  our  Interdependence  one  with 
another. 

We  will  face  frankly  the  fact  that  In  many  branches  of  our 
economic  life  we  have  lost  the  benefit  of  the  automatic  checks  of 
the  old  competitive  system  of  local  business. 

We  will  go  forward  where  necessary  to  find  the  advantages  of 
public  control  as  a  substitute  for  these  natural  checks. 

We  will  provide  Industry  with  the  biggest  market  It  has  ever  had 
by  enabling  farmers  and  wage  earners  to  buy  more  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  conveniences  of  life. 

We  will  provide  farmers  with  a  market  for  more  than  they  can 
now  produce  bv  enabling  city  dwellers  to  buy  more  good  food. 

We  will  Increase  the  national  Income  to  twice  Its  present  level 
by  enabling  the  people  to  consume,  and  therefore  to  produce,  more. 

We  wUl  increase  volume  of  sales  so  that  Increased  returns  to 
farmers  and  laborers  will  not  increase  prices. 

We  will  as5\ire  men  and  women  a  chance  to  do  honest  work  for 
a  decent  living  with  reasonable  security. 

We  will  aim  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

For  the  wage  earner — 

Continuous  employment. 

Complete  union  organization. 

Collective  control  over  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 

Greater  leisure. 

■Wages  in  accordance  with  American  standards. 

Au  end  to  exploitation  of  child  labor  by  industry. 

An  end  to  sweatshops. 

For  the  farmer- 
Democratic  control  of  production  to  prevent  Impoverishment  as 
a  result  of  unn\arketable  crop  surplxwes. 

Cooperative  marketing. 

Assurance  of  an  expanding  market. 

Crop  insurance. 

Rural  electriflCBtion 

Reduced  transportation  costs. 

Improved  marketing  laclhtles. 

Soil  conservation. 

Drought  control. 

Greater  purchasing  power 

Reduction  in  farm  tenancy. 

Cheaper  financing  of  farm  mortgages. 

For  the  consumer — 

Sounder   home   financing. 

Wiping  out  of  slums. 

Better  housing. 

Cheaper  electricity. 

Better    opportunities    for   education,    research,    and    culture. 

Elimination  ol  monopoly  prices  and  unwarranted  price  spreads. 

Protection  for   savings. 


Stabilized  food  supply. 

For  the  businessman — 

End  of  unfair  ctimpetltlon. 

Elimination  of  dishonorable  practicea 

Cheaper  transportation 

Stable  Industrial   relations. 

Freedom  from  arbitrary  control  of  credit. 

Better  banking  facilities, 

A  better  market. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole — 

Conservation  of  natural  resource*. 

Reforestation 

Better  land  tise. 

Protection  against   speculative  disruption  of  business. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  country  has 
crossed  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  In  Its  history.    This  new  era  wiU 
be  as  significant  as  that  initiated  by  the  Declaration  of  Indeperd-  ^ 
ence  and  the  Constitution  when  a  new  continent  was  to  be  taought 
under  control. 

The  new  era  has  b«en  ushered  In  by  a  relnterpretatlon  of  ths 
aflirmatlons  of  those  great  documents  In  terms  of  the  economic  and 
social  characteristics  ol  the  present  age. 

The  complex  system,  which  has  grown  up  to  control  the  natural 
resources  of  the  continent  In  the  Interest  of  man.  must  in  turn  bs 
brought  under  control  and  operated  to  supply  the  people  with  • 
continuing  abundance. 

To  this  task  of  pioneering  In  the  control  of  our  vast  Integrated 
economic  order  we  dedicate  ourselves  and  call  upon  all  who  would 
go  forward  to  join  us. 


Cooperative  Medicine  and  the  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Tuesday.  June  14,  1938 


ARTICLE  BY   IRVINO   J     LEVY   AND  SAMUIX   liCERUIIf 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  txj  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article: 

The  system  ol  medical  service  In  the  United  States  has.  wlthla 
the  last  decade,  been  subjected  to  widespread  and  critical  study. 
The  published  results  Indicate  that  it  is  very  sick.  Instead  of 
healing  itself,  the  organized  medical  profession  has  been  busily 
explaining  away  the  facts  revealed  by  the  studies.  However.  » 
large  number  in  the  profession  and  out  have  endeavored  so  to 
organize  the  practice  of  medicine  that  those  wlio  need  medical 
care  will  be  able  to  obtain  it.  adequately,  and  at  a  cost  which  thef 
can  pay.  One  of  the  plans  which  has  gained  much  headway  la 
recent  years  Is  prepaid  and  budgeted  medical  service  furnished 
through  medical  cooperative  associations.  This  scheme  has  been 
the  object  not  onlv  of  professional  criticism  but  also  of  attack  In 
the  courts  by  organized  medical  associations.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  profitable  to  examine  some  of  the  legal  questions  which  such 
associations  present. 

In  analyzing  the  legal  quoitlons  thus  raised,  and  other  questions 
pertaining  to  the  "'Elckncss"  of  the  system  of  medical  care,  we 
make  use  of  the  uaditional  categories  in  a  medical  analysis  of 
sickness,  from  pathology  through  prognosis. 

1.    PATHOUOCT 

Not  only  Is  "one-third  of  the  Nation  Hl-fed.  Ill-clad,  and  Ill- 
housed'  but  a  larger  percentage  when  sick  receives  poor  medical 
care  or  none  at  all.  On  the  average  winter  day,  6,000.tXXD  men. 
women  and  children  are  incapacitated  by  llinesB.  Two  and  a  half 
million's  of  these  are  disabled  by  chronic  Illness.  Every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country  suffers  an  average  of  at  least  10 
dav«  of  incapacltv  in  the  year  from  Illness  lasting  1  week  or  longer. 
Such  Illnesses  result  ir  the  annual  loss  of  nearly  1.260,0O0X»O  days 
from  work  or  school. 

In  terms  of  monetary  cost.  It  has  been  estimated  that  illness 
costs  the  people  of  the  United  States  about  »1 0,000 .000 ,000  each 
vear.  or  an  average  of  $330  per  family.  Moreover,  an  average  of 
28  out  of  every  100  persons  who  borrow  from  small-loan  companies 
do  so  because  of  expenditure  arising  from  Ulness  or  death,  and 
interest  rates  on  such  loans  range  from  12  to  42  percent. 

Etesplte  the  overwhelming  extent  and  cost  of  Illness,  the  fact  is 
that  medical  care  reaches  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
need  It.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during  1928-31.  38.2  percent 
of  persons  of  all  Incomes  received  no  medical  or  dental  care,  either 
curative  or  preventive.  ,  .^     „       ., 

Disease  is  not  respectful  of  persons  or  considerate  of  the  family 
exchequer,  and  those  persons  whose  poverty  invites  the  ravages 
of  disease  are  those  least  able  to  afford  medical  care  Surveys  of 
health  have  long  Indicated  that  tUness  rates  In  general  are  highest 
among  the  poor  and  decline  with  increasing  Income. 
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Nor  la  the  Inrndf^junry  nf  m«1!c 
t!ie    result   of    an    avaricloua   prrf 
of  all   grnerul   practitioners  in   1~ 
fc..l    phyaKrians   earned    leas    th*n 
»1,V10      Certain:  y  no  sclutlcn  to 
be  reached  throui?h  a  reduction 
(•3inri»      Unemployment  and 
l.urvji   18  extenjiive  and   increast 
j!icr»-iun:i(ilv  difficult  to  balance 

TT.iH    siiuailon    Is    not    the 
jifr^or.nel.  measured  on  the  basis 
^  dr    adequate    care    for    the    w" 
i.eed  would  require  additional 

At  Icaat  one  factor  In  the 
'he    inefflclency    and   wiate 
ratrd   prlTate   practice   by   Indlv 
•JO  percent  of  the  time  of  phyilc 
rccupatlon   of  waiting  for   ; 
*em  of  private  practice  hits  the 
profe««ior.      Referring  of  patients 
Udual    specialists — aa    against    a 
k'pncral    practitioner*   work 
n    additional    large    expense 
iplitting      The  fact  that 
aeparate  attendance  by  a  . 
I    periodic,  prepaid  fee  entitle* 
rieed-reeulu  in   the   failure  to 
preventive  care      People   unable 
lllr.e>a  cannot  pay  for  the  luxury 
'.  i.e--hird  of  all  d-atha  accurrlng 
E.ble     in    that    they   (X;cur   , 
:-ne*.hod  of  remunerating  doctorB 
be  thought  to  have    an  economi< 
medical  service  or  to  prolong  lUn 
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2  Local  medical  societies  have  formed  medical  service  bureaus 
to  which  a  large  number  of  local  practitioners  are  attached.  The 
bureavis  offer  to  subscriber?  who  pay  a  fixed  periodic  fee  general 
medical  and  surgical  services,  but  generally  no  hospitalization. 
The  subscriber  ha.s  the  choice  of  any  phyj^lcian  affiliated  with  the 
Bureau  No  central  medical  center  is  m;vlntalned.  however,  and 
the  physician  is  comoensated  through  a  bureau  controlled  by  the 
physicians,  on  a  specified  fee  schedule  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  cor\5uItationi  rendered.  These  plans  differ  from 
conventional  private  practice  only  H.  providing  for  prepaid  medical 
care  They  do  not  ofTer  the  benefits  resulUng  from  group  prac- 
tice and.  like  the  first  t\-pe  mentioned  above,  control  of  both  pro- 
fessional and  nonprofcssloi.al  matters  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  doc- 
tors. The  outstanding  e.xamples  cf  this  type  of  bureau  arc  In  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  In  Fulton  County.  Ga. 

3  The  third  class  nf  recent  medical  service  plans  is  made  up  of 
the  cooperative  health  a.ssctciatlons  Lay  group?,  of  limited  means 
a-ssociated  them.selvcs  In  coopersitive  organlzat'ons  to  provide  for 
them-selves  medical,  surgical  and  ho.sp!t^l  care  on  a  periodic  pre- 
payment plan.  A  medlciU  director  is  engaged,  a  clinic  or  hospital 
established  and  a  stall  nf  physicians  and  nurses  (and  sometimes 
dentists)  retained  on  a  yearly  b.asls.  In  cases  where  the  association 
does  not  own  its  hospital,  arrangements  are  made  with  local  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  of  its  members,  payment  being  made  by  the 
association  The  chartor  generally  provides  for  democratic  con- 
trol, through  a  board  of  directors  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
accepted  cooperative  principles  of  one  vote  per  member  and  no 
proxy  voting  Surh  As.<?oclations  are  organized  either  as  corpora- 
tions or  unincorporated  ass^jciatlons. 

This  pl.3n,  like  the  other  two.  permits  advance  budgeting  of 
costs  of  operations  through  fixed  periodic  prepayments.  It  shares, 
with  the  first  tvpe  mentioned,  the  advantages  of  group  practice 
pointed  cut  bv  the  report  of  the  ccmmittee  on  the  costs  of  medical 
care:  sharing  of  the  cost  of  expensive  equipment;  the  creation 
of  a  medical  center  with  a  staff  of  specialists  able  to  coordinate 
their  activities:  the  more  economical  use  of  the  time  of  physicians 
by  minimizing  the  time  spent  in  the  unproductive  task  of  wait- 
ing for  patients  and  liberating  them  from  the  mechanics  of  •'build- 
ing up  "  a  practice,  providing  them,  instead,  with  more  time  and 
opportunity  to  keep  up  with  the  current  advances  in  medical 
science,  neglected  by  an  appalling  number  of  practicing  physicians. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  members  of  such  associations,  there 
are  other  advantages.  The  essential  value  of  the  plan  Is,  of  coxirse, 
that  It  enables  a  person  of  limited  mean.s  to  fix  in  advance,  at  a 
price  which  he  can  pay,  the  cost  of  medical  care  thus  eliminating 
the  burden  of  meeting  the  unpredictable  expen.se  of  an  unfore- 
seeable Illness  And,  by  removing  the  elf?ment  of  cost  based  on 
each  medical  consultation,  early  attenMon  to  incipient  Illness  and 
preventive  rare  is  encouraged  and  self -medlratlon  by  daneerous  or 
worthless  patent  medicines  and  the  use  of  quacks  and  cultlsts  are 
dlscoiyaged.  Further,  the  'r-ontr-jl  of  mnprofes-sional  matters  (the 
fees    etc  )    is   in   the  hands  of   the   patients   themselves. 

This  type  of  medical  as.si-iCiat:on  is  the  newest  development  In 
the  movement  to  remedy  the  inadequacies  of  private  practice  of 
medicine  and  Informaticn  cincernlng  the  extent  and  location  of 
such  as-soclations  is,  therefore  not  very  complete.  However,  avail- 
able information  does  indicate  tha'  stich  plans  are  spreading. 
Some  well-known  txampies  are  the  Group  Health  Association  of 
Washington  D  C,  and  the  Farmers  Union  Cooperative  Hospital 
Association  of  Elk  City    Okla 

«      COMPLICATIONS    AND    SliqUTX,* 

Legal  and  profpssli  nal  nt'^ack.s  have  nnt  borne  evenly  upon  all 
three  of  the  types  of  medical -service  plans  above  described.  The 
medical  service  bureaus  referred  to.  sponsored  by  the  medical 
s^x-ieties  have  grown  up  largely  to  me*"t  the  new  competition  of 
group  practice  by  physicians  and  ronprrntlve  medical  associations, 
and  have  of  course  b*>en  free  from  attack  by  organized  medi- 
cine, either  on  ethical  or  leg.U  grounds  The  others  have,  how- 
ever met  with  vigorou.s  opp<:)siti  in  Physicians  operating  their 
own  group-prnctice  plans  and  th'^se  engaced  by  cooperative  health 
associations,  have  been  .subjected  To  disciplinary  proceedings  by 
the  medical  .societies  and  have  been  exp"!lfd  In  numerous  Instances 
for  "unethlc-.tl  practice  of  medicine  "  Largely  as  a  result  of  pres- 
sure from  the  organized  pnifpsslon.  ho.spltals  have  frequently 
removed  participating  physicians  from  their  staffs  or  refused 
"courtesy  privileges"  gpnerally  extended 

The  attacks  have  not  stopped  there  Not  satisfied  with  moves 
within  the  prntpsslonal  scclPties.  the  organized  physicians  have 
been  resorting  to  other  measures  to  force  the  discontinuance  of 
these  plans  F*\.bl:r  of!flcial.'<  have  been  appealed  to  and  resort 
has  Ix^-en  had  to  the  court.s  In  at  l-^a.^t  inc  case  action  was  taken 
to  hHve  a  physician  s  lir«n.se  to  practice  revoked  by  the  State 
licensing  ofScals  Di.s.s.  !ut;rn  of  thpse  cooperatives,  where  In- 
corporated en  i.he  gr  und  that  they  are  engaged  In  the  "corpo- 
rate practice"  of  medicne.  ha.s  been  attempted.  Efforts  have 
been  mad!:-  to  force  th<^ir  disconnnuance  by  subjecting  the  asso- 
clation.s  to  the  requirements  nf  the  insurance  statutes.  The  lat- 
ter two  attacks  n.-e  now  Involved  In  the  declaratory  Judgment 
proceeding  in  the  Federal  D.s^rict  Court  for  the  District  cf  Colum- 
bia invclvins  "he  Group  Health  A-v.oriatlon  mentioned  above. 

Since  these  two  objections  are  likely  to  be  encountered  by  most 
mutual  plan.s  to  secure  adequate  medical  st-rvice  on  a  pre-payment 
basis.  It  seems  w^ell  to  direct  di&cub^ou  to  these  points. 
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A.  coapoRATi  PSAcncK  or  mincnrs 


First,  and  perhaps  foremost.  In  the  legal  assault  In  the  conten- 
tion that  these  health  associations,  assuming  as  they  generally  do 
the  corporate  form,  are  engaged  In  the  corporate  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  therefore  operating  Illegally.  A  common-law  rule  against 
the  corporate  practice  of  professions,  embodied  In  some  States  In 
specific  statutory  prohibitions,  Is  generally  Invoked.  Most  of  the 
litigation,  however,  has  come  up  under  the  State  statutory  re- 
quirements as  to  technical  training,  moral  character,  etc..  of 
physicians  and  dentists;  It  being  held,  usually,  that  the  corpora- 
tion Is,  In  effect,  practicing  the  profession  and  that  a  corporation 
cannot  qualify  under  the  statute.  Apart  from  the  questionable 
application  of  the  corporate-entity  fiction  in  these  cases,  the  rea- 
soning Is  applicable  to  cooperative  health  associations  only  by 
strained  Inference  ftom  t^e  decided  cases,  none  of  which  have 
involved  genuine  cooperatives. 

Thus,  one  group  of  cases  Involved  profit  corporations  controlled 
by  lay  persons,  employing  physicians  or  dentists  to  perfonr  the 
services  sold  to  the  public.  tVp'c^I  o'  these  8ltfJ*t;lon«  ^^»«  /otra 
V.  Bailey  Dental  Co.  An  injunction  was  granted  to  restrain  the 
operation  of  this  corporation,  which  employed  licensed  dentists  to 
practice  in  its  offices;  the  services  sold  by  the  company  were  the 
usual  dental  care  offered  by  private  dentists,  paid  for  on  the 
customary  fee-for-service  basis.  The  court,  discussing  the  objec- 
tions to  this  mode  of  operation,  observed; 

"No  officer  of  the  corporation  Ib  a  licensed  dentist.  The  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  entire  eqtiipment  is  in  the  corporation  and 
Its  officers,  and  not  In  the  employees.  Its  unlicensed  officials 
necessarily  determine  all  its  policies,  whether  they  be  deemed  pro- 
fessional or  conuno-cial.  •  •  •  Under  then  existing  law.  no 
person  had  a  right  to  pracUce  dentistry  without  an  examination 
and  license.  Prom  the  very  nature  of  this  statutory  requirement, 
a  corporation  could  not  bring  itself  within  the  terms  of  the 
statute.  It  could  not  pass  an  examination  and  could  not.  there- 
fore, obtain  a  license.  •  •  •  There  are  certain  fields  of  occu- 
pation which  are  universally  recognized  as  'learned  profes- 
sions.' •  •  •  The  law  •  •  •  encoxunges  the  maintenance 
therein  of  high  standards  of  education,  of  ethics,  and  of  Ideals. 
It  Is  for  this  purpose  that  rigid  examinations  are  required  and 
conducted  as  preliminary  to  the  granting  of  a  license.  •  •  • 
A  corporation,  as  such,  has  neither  education  nor  skill  nor  ethics. 
These  are   sine   qua  non  to  a  learned   profession.     •     •      •" 

The  same  emphasis  on  the  personality  of  the  corporation  and 
on  the  tendency  to  conunerclalize  the  profession  and  obstruct 
the  personal  relationship  between  physician  and  patient  occurs 
in  the  few  other  cases  which  concerned  profit  corporations  under 
lay  control. 

The  second  type  of  case  revolving  around  the  charge  of  corpo- 
rate practice  of  medicine  is  that  in  which  the  physician  or  dentist 
involved  is  also  a  stockliolder,  perhaps  a  controlling  stockholder, 
of  the  corporation  for  which  (usually  together  with  other  licensed 
practitioners)  he  works.  Some  courts  saw  no  basis  for  distln- 
guisliing  these  from  the  situations  in  which  control  was  com- 
pletely In  a  lay  group  and  the  physician  interested  only  as  an 
employee.  Here.  too.  the  courts  feared  that  the  arrangements  laid 
the  profession  open  to  "commercial  exploitation  "  and  diverted  the 
physician's  essential  loyalty  Trom  his  puttlent  to  his  employer,  the 
corporation.  The  corporation's  loyalty  (for  the  corporation  Is 
furnishing  the  medical  care  and  Its  loyalty  is  likewise  vital), 
moreover,  must  "in  the  very  nature  of  its  being,  be  yielded  to  Its 
managing  officers,  its  directors,  and  to  Its  stockholders.  '  rather 
than  to  the  patient,  and  accordingly,  with  professional  obligation 
so  tenuous,  no  corporation  can  qualify  under  the  licensing  acts. 

Other  cases,  however,  have  held  agsdnst  the  charge  of  cor- 
porate practice  where  cozitnd  of  the  corporation  was  In  profes- 
sional hands.  In  State  v.  Letrtn,  quo  warranto  proceedings  were 
brought  against  a  physician  and  others,  who  organlzied  a  corpo- 
ration to  perpetuate  a  cure  which  the  physician  had  discovered. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  the  physician. 
Pajmaent  for  the  medical  ser\-lces  was  made  to  the  corporation. 
The  Court  found  that  the  corporation  was  not  practicing  medi- 
cine by  employing  Dr.  Lewln  to  render  the  medical  services  for 
which  It  was  paid. 

"The  corporation  is  not  restricted  by  Its  charter  from  entering 
Into  contracts  with  persons  to  supply  medical  treatment,  nor  from 
Entering  into  contracts  with  physicians  to  render  medical  and  sur- 
gical services,  and  has,  in  this  respect,  the  same  right  to  control 
as  a  private  individual.  •  •  •  In  all  the  larger  cities,  and  con- 
nected with  most  of  the  medical  colleges  In  the  country,  hospitals 
are  maintained  by  private  corporations.  Incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  niedical  and  surgical  treatment  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.  These  corporations  do  not  practice  medicine,  but  they 
receive  patients  and  employ  physicians  and  surgeons  to  give  them 
treatment.  No  one  has  ever  charged  that  these  corporations  were 
practicing    medicine.     •      •      ••• 

To  the  same  effect  is  State  Electro-Medical  Institute  v.  State, 
which  In  a  similar  situation  held  that; 

"Making  contracts  is  not  practicing  medicine.  Collecting  the 
compensation  therefor  Is  not  practicing  medicine  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  statute  No  professional  qualifications  are  requisite 
for    doing    these    things.     •     •      •" 

Although  courts  have  not  specifically  grounded  their  decisions 
on  the  factual  distinction  we  have  indicated  between  the  two 
types  of  cases,  the  policy  considerations  attaching  to  each  type 


are  quite  different.  Where  control  of  the  corporation  Is  in  the 
hands  of  licensed  practitioners,  there  is  scant  Justification  for 
claiming  that  "unprofessional  '  conduct  will  result  from  the  ar- 
rangement; that  "commercial"  considerations  will  dictate  the 
nature  of  the  physician's  practice.  In  fact,  such  corporations  do 
not  differ  substantially  from  medical  partnershlpa,  which  are 
fairly  common  in  this  country  and  which  Include  nuiny  notable 
examples,  such  as  the  Mayo  Brothers  Clinic  In  Minnesota,  and  the 
Crlle  Clinic  in  Clevelazid.  The  fact  that  physicians  can.  by  in- 
corporating, achieve  a  more  convenient  form  of  legal  organisa- 
tion would  not  seem  sufficient  reason  for  treating  them  differently 
frcan  medical  partnerships. 

Both  types  of  organizations  thus  far  discussed  are  very  much 
different  from  cooperatlTe  health  associations.  The  lavtcr  are  non- 
profit corporations  in  which  the  danger  of  "commercial  exploita- 
tion" of  the  profession  would  seem  to  be  completely  absent.  And 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  ir  an  undesirable  allegiance  by 
doctors  to  "mar^aging  officers."  or  "atockholders"  or  the  "oorpoimte 
employfT"  as  rtgalnst  the  patient,  when  thaae  "aOosni."  "stock- 
holders," and  "employers'  are  themselves  the  paUsnts. 

Nor  is  there  much  force  to  the  point  iiti  esstd  by  opponents  at 
group  health  plans  In  the  medical  sodeUss — the  loa  of  personal 
relationship  between  physician  and  patient  bscauss  of  the  fact 
that  the  patient  is  treated  by  a  doctor  assigned  by  the  associa- 
tion instead  of  one  chosen  for  personal  reasons  by  himself.  This 
consideration  is  also  emphasised  in  some  of  the  cases  dealing 
with  the  corporate  practice  of  medicine.  At  the  outset  it  sl^ould 
be  noted  that  in  a  cooperative  association,  run  on  democratic 
principles,  legal  analysis  requires  the  conclusion  that  the  physi- 
cians are  chosen  by  the  member- patients  since  they  select  the 
trustees  who  engage  the  medical  director  and  physicians  Fur- 
thermore, by  joining  the  association,  the  member  has  apparently 
willingly  elected  to  be  treated  in  the  event  of  Illness  by  the 
doctors  on  the  staff  of  the  association.  The  arrangement  differs 
from  that  In  private  practice  in  that  here  the  patient  has  chosen 
a  whole  group  of  physicians.  Nevertheless,  even  if  It  la  conceded 
that  the  "personal  relationship"  between  doctor  and  patient  exist- 
ing in  private  practice  Is  absent  in  the  operation  of  a  cooperatlvs 
association.  It  is  questionable  whether,  from  the  point  of  view 
cf  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  or  the  good  of  the  profession,  any- 
thing of  value  has  been  sacrificed.  This  was  the  view  of  ths 
majority  of  the  committee  on  the  costs  of  medical  care.  Prof. 
Walton  Hamilton  In  his  separate  report  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee remarked; 

"Although  the  personal  choice  of  a  doctor*  is  an  excellent 
ideal.  It  does  not,  under  current  conditions,  work  well  in  prac- 
tice. An  old  maxim,  long  known  to  every  student  of  social 
philosophy,  calls  for  the  restriction  of  personal  choice  when  "ths 
consumer  Is  not  s  proper  Judge  of  the  quality  of  the  ware  '  The 
art  of  medicine  Us  Intricate;  the  relation  of  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  to  results  obtained  cannot  be  appraised  by  a  layman,  In 
medicine,  almost  more  certainly  than  anywhere  else,  the  patient 
has  not  the  knowledge  requisite  for  judgment." 

Not  only  does  the  member-patient  In  a  cooperative  medical 
plan  lo«?e  no  valuable  prerogative  In  the  matter  of  choice  of  phy- 
sicians; he  probably  makes  a  positive  gain.  Instead  of  select- 
ing a  physician  on  tlie  basis  of  hearsay  or  the  "personality'  of 
the  physician,  choice  by  the  aasoclatlon  Is  made  after  group  In- 
quiry and  Investigation — a  method  obviously  more  likely  to  yield 
competence. 

In  brief  we  have  sought  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  of 
public  policy  which  would  justify  couru  In  holding  that  the 
operations  of  cooperative  medical  associatlona  involve  the  un- 
authorized practice  of  medicine.  We  have  indicated  that  the 
considerations  influencing  the  courts  In  the  cases  which  invoked 
the  rule  against  corporsite  practice  of  medicine;  namely,  com- 
mercial exploitation,  transference  of  loyalty,  and  obstruction  of 
personal  relationship,  have  no  application  to  cooperative  healvb 
associations,  and  such  considerations  seem  never  to  have  been 
regarded  applicable  to  employment  of  doctors  by  universities, 
hospitals,  and  industrial  corporations.  And,  Indeed,  no  cases  In 
which  the  rule  has  been  applied  have  involved  such  associations. 

B,    IKSUXAKCK 

The  other  principal  legal  assault  made  upon  cooperative  health 
associations  has  been  that  they  are  engaged  In  the  business  of 
Insurance,  and,  not  compljlng  with  the  stringent  requirements  of 
the  tnstirance  laws,  they  function  Illegally.  This  crIUciam  Is  not 
made  by  friends  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  about  the  scheme 
the  protection  which  compliance  with  the  Insurance  laws  might 
afford  the  members  The  attack  Is  made  by  avowed  enemies  of 
the  plans  who  seek,  not  to  perfect  the  device,  but  to  destroy  it 
by  compelling  compllEuace  with  conditions  which  cannot  gen- 
erally be  met. 

Insurance  companies  are  extensively  regulated  In  this  country 
"to  secure  the  financial  safety  of  Insiirance  carriers,  and  prompt 
and  easy  amenability  to  suit  by  the  insured,  and  the  fairness  of 
their  business  methods."  Insurance  companies  must  submit  to 
licensing  and  Inspection  and  submit  comprehensive  reports;  their 
Investments  and  forms  must  be  approved  and  adequate  capital 
and  financial  reserves  must  be  maintained.  The  insurance  laws 
were  called  into  being  by  the  extensive  acope  the  insurance 
business  assumed  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  growing  realiza- 
tion oX  the  social  importsxice  of  the  business,  and  s  long  history 
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cf  de<?epUon  In  the  bualnMB 
cimtract  obligations  uaum«d 

Cooperatlre    health    aMOClatlon^ 
]>«ople  of  limited  means      To 
jjftyments   ncce— ry   to  secure   the 
liilUal    capital    contribuUon    to 
inquired  of  insurance  companiea 
to    membership      Further,    the 
ijiapection.  and  the  submiaBlon  of 
tae    insurance    laws    would 
membership  fe«a.     Thia,  too.  woulp 
associations  by  adding  large 
o(  the  medical  car*  fumtabad. 

In  determUilng  whether  such 
10  State   insurano*  lawa.  tt  la 
tosurazK*.     Bom*  definitions 
celve  monetary  payment  rather 
contract  has  been  defined  a*  a 
ii  oompenaaticm  called  the  preml 
other  party  and  promises  to  pay 
or  sscertalnabl*  sum  of   money 
de fined,  s  contrsct  to  fumiah 
On   the   other   hand,   otho* 
to  fumlAh  the  "equivalent  oX 
hct    valuable    to    the    instired." 
cf  Insurance"  may  b*  aald  to  11* 
tain  risk  of  loss  for  the 
a   large    number   of   similarly   e 
tribute  to  s  common  fund 
(food  the  loea  caused  any  one 
be  provided   In   money  but  maki 
■ronsldered.    theee    health   plans 
(if    111    health    and    coeU   of 
cooperative    health    aasociatlons 
health   instiranoe"  plans,  as  oi 
ance   of  the   British   variety.     Bui 
lUlniTfnt  statutory  curbs  as  are 
companies    should    be    placed 
resolved    merely   by   pointing   to 
some    definitions    of    Insurance, 
poard  the  curbs  intend  that  they 
cfatlons'     Are  the   reasons  of 
curtM  on  cxjmmerclal   insurance 
Upon  this  issue,  the  decided  c 
of    exact    pertinence      None    of 
<-ooper stive   health   sasoclatlon 
which   presenu  closely  similar 
nhoula   be   Burveyed   briefly    to 
they   may  be  relevant  to  the 
thotild  be  subjected  to  the 
In    one    case,    a    mutual 
annual   fees  of  Ita  members 
and    replacing   of    members' 
association  waa  held  not  to  be 
benefits   were  in  service*  rather 
attitude    1    e  .  of  selecting  an 
to  a  definition  of  Insurance  and 
found  In  a  few  of  the  other  ca*eii 
•ion      Where  "phyalclans'  defense 
fee*  furnished  legal  service*  to 
malpractice  suiu  that  might  be 
of  some  8Ut«a  felt  that  tb« 
making  whole  a  loss  upon  a 
provided  no  insurance  against 
adverse  Judgment,  but  simply  a 
ksas      Other  court*  rejected  thla 
lOM  involved  In  having  to  defen|l 
loaa  from  an  advene  Judgment 
tn  cases  Involving  the  fumlahinf 
and  auto-repalr  aemoc*  to 

The  existence  or  bheence  of 
nlflcant  role  in  some  cai 
association*.    These  were 
unincorporated,   which  paid  sicl 
and   were   financed   by  contrlt^ 
employee*,  with  the  employer 
the  courts  conslderlag  the  Israe 
not  constitute  Insurance,  becausi 
neaa  or  commercial  sense,  to  the 
repreeenUtion  by  agents.    It  did 
medical  services  were  provided 
though  It  is  known  that  some  i 
for  the  treatment  of  emtdoyees 
itnsstd   tn  an   KBgllsh   casi 
profit,  which  was  formed  to 
tn  hoepitals  and  for  nursing  *t 
Intended   for  the  regvl*tion  of 
and  therefore  Inapplicable  to  an 
Again,  lack  of  the  profit  ties 
ef  the  cases  involving  plans  for 
of  periodic  prepayments;   the 
happening   of  contingencies 
tnsuranoe  existed. 

However,  in  a  ease  of  a  glacier 
to  repair  store  windows  as  the 
tncal    oompany    which    agreed 
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ii  ganiaatlon  1  should  be  subjected 
ni  btural   to  '.urn  to  definitions  of 
that  the  Insured  should  re- 
servlcea.    Thus,  the  insurance 
Contract  by  which  one  party,  for 
ures  particular  risks  of  the 
;o  him  or  his  nominee  a  certain 
a  specified   conttngenciy."     So 
care  would  not  be  included, 
definitions  cover  agreements 
or  the  '  performance  of  an 
^roadly   considered,    the    "essence 
tn  the  elimination  of  the  uncer- 
through   the  comblnaXlon  of 
individuals   who  each    con- 
payments  sufficient  to  make 
and  coverage  need   not 
take    the   form   of   services.     So 
involve    "Insurance" — the    risk 
care    are    spread      And    these 
lire    frequently    called    "voluntary 
to  compulsory  health    in.sur- 
the   Issue  of  whether  the   same 
^posed  on  conunerclal  insurance 
these    asboclstlons    cannot    be 
he   broadly   conceptual   terms   of 
Did    the    legislatures    which    Im- 
Bhould  be  applied  to  thee*"  asso- 
c   policy  which   He  behind   the 
Companies  applicable   here'> 

are  neither  in  aKreement  nor 
them    was    concerned    with    any 
ncr  with   any  type   of  oiranlzatlon 
pioblems.      Nevertheless,    the    cases 
indicate  certain   respects   In   which 
qu<«tlon  whether  these  associations 
Insurance  la#s 
lotion    In    return    for    the    prepaid 
for   the  cleanlnjt    repairing, 
as    the   occasion    arose      The 
e^igaged  In  insurance    because  the 
than  money.     The  same   general 
which  Is  regarded  ^  basic 
pointing  to   Its  alMence   Is  to  be 
that  are  relevant  to  this  dlscus- 
companles"  In  return  for  prepaid 
]ihyslclans  for  the  defense  of   any 
brought  against  them,  the  muris 
tlal  element  of  Indemnifying  or 
absent;  I    e  ,  the  plan 
loss  that  wovild  accrue  from  an 
i^eans  of  attempting  to  avoid  such 
masoning,  on  the  ground  that  the 
a  lawsuit  Is  ]U8t  as  real  as  the 
And  this  attitude  was  also  taken 
for  prepaid  fees  of  legal  services 
of  automobile  associations 
element  of  profit  played  a  slg- 
In  those  of  railroad  relief 
of  railroad  employees,  usually 
and  death    benefits   to   members 
of  employers   as   well   as   of 
a^lmlnlsterlng  the  funds.     Most  of 
believed  that  these  actlyltles  did 
there  was  ''no  profit.  In  the  busl- 
members."  and  no  danger  of  mis- 
not  appear  In  theee  cased  whether 
addition  to  monetary  payments, 
do  retain  salaried  phy&lclans 
The  nonprofit  element  -was  also 
a  share  company   not   for 
members  for  their  expenses 
The  Insurance  act  was  held 
commercial   insurance  companies. 
I  SBOdation  organised  not  fbr  profit. 
was  emphaataed  In  a  minority 
baying  the  cost  of  bvuial  Iky  means 
nfajQiity  felt  that  losses  upon  the 
belBf   Inrtemr.ifted.   and   hence 
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ordinary  repairs  on  certain  machinery,  and  that  of  s  hospital  which 
a^eed  for  a  lump  sum  to  provide  an  inmate  with  room  and  such 
medical  care  as  she  might  need  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  the  arrange- 
ments were  held  to  fall  iniu  a  category  of  contracts  for  services 
rather  than  Insurance  contracts 

One  further  (ground  of  decision  ha*  fljrured  In  the  cases,  namely, 
that  the  obligation  of  an  iri:iurer  has  to  be  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied. This  was  important  In  the  aise  of  an  a.ssoclation.  organized 
for  profit,  which  entered  into  contracts  with  dealers  In  shoes, 
groceries,  and  other  commodities,  whereby  the  latter  would  sell 
their  wares  to  the  subscribers  at  reduced  prices.  It  also  contracted 
with  a  physician  that  he  should  render  medical  care  to  the  agency's 
subscribers  for  a  consideration  paid  by  the  agency.  By  making 
periodic  payments  to  the  agency,  a  subscriber  obtained  the  benefits 
of  reduced  prices  at  the  stores  and  medical  care  from  the  physician. 
In  holding  that  the  agency  was  not  engaged  in  Insurance,  the 
court  stressed  the  fact  th;.t  In  its  contract  with  the  subscriber,  the 
agency  had  expressly  nei,atived  any  guaranty  that  the  physician 
would  render  services  The  costs  of  the  hazard  not  being  "Insured" 
against  the  essential  element  of  an  Insurance  contract  was  found 
to  be  lacking 

Prom  this  survey  It  will  be  seen  that  one  can  point  to  a  substan- 
tial number  of  considerations  which  according  to  the  cases  may  be 
said  to  differentiate  health  associations  from  Instu^nce  companies. 
First  the  element  of  contingency  is  not  as  significant  In  the  group 
health  contract  a.s  lu  the  usual  Insurance  arrangement.  At  least 
part  of  the  medical  services  to  be  rendered  are  of  a  fairly  frequent, 
regular,  or  continuous  nature,  in  view  of  the  practice  of  encouraging 
periodic  examinations  and  preventive  care. 

Then,  there  Is  present  the  nonprofit  element,  stressed  In  many 
of  the  cases.  In  the  ca-^e  of  nonprofit  associations,  there  Is  less 
need  for  statutory  prr:tect:an  from  impoeitlon  upon  the  public. 
To  be  sure  It  might  be  unjed  that  similar  large  "mutual"  Insurance 
companies  (e  g.  the  Metropolitan  Ufe  Insurance  Co.)  are  also 
"nonprofit  corporations  which  ure  sub)oct«>d.  nevertheless,  to  the 
stringent  insurance  regulation.s  The  justification  for  the  regula- 
tion of  such  mutual  crmpani«^s  us  probably  twofold  (1)  The  mu- 
tual insurance  company  le  generally  indistinguishable  from  the 
ordinary  profit  company  in  the  size  of  operations,  salaries  of  officers, 
methixl.s  of  soliciting  business,  lack  of  intimacy  of  dealings,  and 
the  divorce  of  ownership  and  rontrol  through  proxy  voting  and 
other  devices:  hence  prote<.-tlon  is  needed,  even  for  the  nominal 
"owners"  (2)  The  owner-members  should  further  be  protected 
agamst  statistical  unsoundness  of  the  scheme  In  which  they  have 
invested  their  money  These  ronsideratlons  are  generally  Inappli- 
cable to  the  medical  conperative  The  latter  generally  outlaws 
proxy  voting:  'he  members  ire  ctmrentrnted  in  a  compact  territory 
and  do  not  lose  lou:  h  with  the  government  of  the  organization. 
The  member  does  not  put  his  membership  away  and  forget  about 
It,  as  he  does  with  an  m.^irance  [.xilicy  His  mem.bershlp  is  active, 
particularly  since  the  cooperative  stresses  preventive  medicine  and 
encourages  regular  consultations  'Hiis  preventive-medicine  fea- 
ture IS  also  claimed  to  reduce  the  danger  of  unforeseen  epidemic* 
which  might  weaken  the  economic  structure  of  the  plan 

A  final  point  may  be  made  for  the  cam^  that  medical  coopera- 
tives should  not  t>e  treated  a.^  ordinary  Insurance  companies. 
Nunnerous  plans  and  arran«'>ments,  presenting  many  slmilarltlee, 
which  we  have  came  to  wcept  as  everyday  affairs  never  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  insurance  The  one  that  comes  first  to  mind 
Is  the  lawyer  s  annual  retainer  The  client  purchases  protection 
against  the  costs  of  legal  s»-rviros  as  '  contlngencle*"  calling  for 
such  servk^s  arise  All  th?  formal  elements  of  Insurance  con- 
tract* under  many  existing  definitions  seem  to  be  present.  There 
13  a  fixetl  consideratim  paid  by  the  client  for  which  an  agreement 
Is  obtained  to  fjerforni  an  act  of  value  upon  the  occurrence  of  • 
loss  or  a  contingency 

Still  more  persuasive  and  very  close  to  the  medical  cooperatives, 
are  the  well-known  Industrial  medical  schemes  Many  Industrial 
concerns  have  established  as.sociations  to  which  employees  con- 
tribute on  a  periodic  prepayment  basis  and  from  which  they 
receive  medical  and  surgical  care  furnished  by  salaried  physicians. 
The  Industrial  concerns  usually  control  and  supervise  the  activi- 
ties and  financing  of  the.se  ajwociatlons  Development  of  these 
plans  has  been  chiefly  In  the  field  of  railway  transportation,  coal 
and  metal  mining,  and  the  lumtjcr  and  textile  industries.  If 
these  associations  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  ordinary  Insur- 
ance regulations  there  would  seem  even  le.ss  reason  for  so  subject- 
ing cooperative  health  associatinn.s,  for  in  the  industrial  plana 
there  exists  some  oppt^rtunity  for  profit  and  some  Industrial  plans 
Involve  the  payTnent  of  sick  and  death  benefits  In  addition  to,  or 
Instead  of,  medical  service,  thus  making  them  more  akin  to 
orthodox  insurance 

Finally,  it  seems  appropriate  to  suggest  that  cooperative  health 
associations    containing    as    they    do    the    essential    elements    of 
consumer    cooperatives    <lemocratic    control    and    the   objective   of 
service  at  low  cost  rather  than  profit  making — should  receive  the 
same  special  consideration  in  the  law  that  many  types  of  cooper- 
atives have  received      State   legislatures  have   passed  special   laws 
facilitating    Incorporation    of    consumer    cooperatives,    and    exemp- 
{    Uons  of  various  kinds  have  been  extended  to  them.     Congress  has 
I    extended   exemptions    in    the   Roblnson-Patman   Act   and   to  some 
{    extent    in    the    tncome-tax    statutes.     And    similar   treatment    ha* 
I    characterized  judicial  action 

The  preceding  "case"   for  the   medical  cooperative  has  not  been 

i    sketched  for  the  purpose   of  claiming   the  propriety  of  exemption 

from  State  regulation     The  purpose  has  been,  rather,  to  show  that 

both  on  legal  and  practical  grounds  there  is  Justification  for  not 
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Bub)ectlng  the  medical  cooperaUve  to  the  same  kind  of  regulation 
■s  tike  typical  Insuranoe  company.  Various  oonsideraUoQs  have 
been  presented  to  show  that  these  association*  do  not  require  the 
stringent  curbs  wtiieh  ordinary  InsurarKse  oompanies  do.  At  the 
same  time  it  Is  reoognlaed  that  some  safeguards  may  be  necessary. 
Thus  medical  cooperatives  may  reach  large  size  arxl  lose  tbetr 
mtunacy  of  deeding  and  their  town  meeting  type  of  control.  Or 
perha(>6  the  patients,  in  the  strength  of  their  organized  bargaining 
power,  may  exact  too  hard  a  bargain  from  the  physicians  engaged, 
and  in  order  that  membership  fee*  be  <toereased.  pay  them  too  little 
to  support  adequate  service  Tlieae  and  like  considerations  might 
make  it  desirable  for  the  legislature  to  step  In  with  special  regvUa- 
tlon  This  was  the  experience  with  fraternal  benefit  societies. 
And.  Indeed,  the  sarae  q>ecial  approach  has  been  adopted  with  non- 
profit group  hospltallBstlon  plans 

It  might  reasonaWy  be  preecrlbed.  perhaps,  that  the  public- 
health  ofllclals  exercise  some  supervtelon  over  medical  coojseratlves 
In  order  that  la)  the  facilities  of  the  associations,  both  physical 
and  personnel,  would  be  adequate  to  provide  proper  care  for  the 
membership;  (b)  the  membership  fee  would  be  large  enough  to 
give  reasonable  assorance  of  the  solvency  of  the  aasoctatlon;  (c)  no 
one  would  be  deceived  as  to  what  benefits  accrue  to  membership, 
and  the  limits  upon  the  seitlces  to  be  provided. 

But  In  the  absence  of  any  such  legWatlon  especially  designed  to 
meet  the  problems  preaentod  by  cooperative  medical  associations.  It 
would  be  socially  unwise  to  subject  them  to  inauraooe  laws  never 
intended  to  be  applicable  to  them,  the  aoie  effect  of  which  would  b* 
to  destroy  the  entire  device. 

B.    PeOCNOSXS 

Limitation  of  discussion  In  this  paper  to  voluntary  health  aaao- 
ciations  and  to  defense  of  plane  Bgiu.rurt  *ome  at  the  objectioiu 
leveled  against  them  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  writers 
believe  such  plans  to  be  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  medical  can  for  the  American  people.  T^e 
studies  made  in  recent  years  may  be  held  to  Indicate  rather  that 
only  through  the  adoption  of  sonks  form  of  so-called  oompulsory 
health  instirance  will  the  large  niunber  of  underprivileged  people 
In  this  country  he  able  to  eecure  proper  medical  care.  This  plan 
is  generally  meant  to  refer  to  systems  similar  to  that  of  Kngland . 
where  contributions  are  made  by  employee,  employer,  and  the 
Government  Although  such  plans  are  Intended  primarily  for  and 
made  compulsory  as  to  certain  defined  low-income  groups.  In  Oreat 
Britain  about  40  percent  of  the  entire  population  and  about  80 
percent  of  the  gainfully  occupied  persons  are  covered  by  such 
insnrance. 

The  principal  argument*  for  compulsory  health  Insurance  as 
against  voluntary  group-payn^nt  plans  can  briefly  be  gumma riaed 
as  follows 

1.  To  provide  good  medical  care  through  adequately  remunerated 
physicians,  and  on  a  safe  financial  basis,  would  require  fees  beyond 
the  capacity  of  persons  with  minimum -subalstenoe  incomes  "Vol- 
untary Insurance"  will  never  cover  those  who  most  need  Its  protec- 
tion '  Cosus  of  complete  medical  care  through  voluntary  group 
plans  would  exceed  the  fljianclal  means  of  families,  at  least  up  to 
the  $2,000  annual  Income  level,  and  In  part  up  to  the  $3,000 
level — these  Income  groups  Include  50  percent  and  75  percent, 
reepedlvely,  of  all  American  families. 

2  Since  a-Hlstance  from  public  funds  Is  necessary  In  areas  with 
large  proportions  of  poor  families.  Government  control  Is  essential. 
3.  European  experience  has  shown  that  voluntary  health  plana 
are  soon,  through  necessity,  replaced  by  compulsory  Insuranoe. 
The  development  of  the  voltintary  plans  Initially  creates  vested 
Interests  dlfl&cult  to  dislodge  later. 

4  Compulsory  Insurance  systems  would  be  simpler  to  administer, 
more  economical  because  they  eliminate  overlapping  and  have  wider 
coverage  and  would  prove  more  stabie. 

5.  Compulsory  instirance  will  encourage  the  deveU^msnt  of 
higher  standards  of  medlnal  care. 

6  European  experience  Indicates  that  neither  political  control 
nor  professional  demoralization  Is  a  necessary  attendant  of  com- 
pulsory insurance. 

Neverthelees  the  oppoDimts  of  votantary  health  plans  who  are 
t«fc^<T.g  sctlve  measure*  to  ikat  1 1  if  them  are  not  the  exponents  of 
compulsory  health  insurance,  but  tboae  defending  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  private  prsctioe.  With  the  latter  system  as  an  alternative. 
cooperaUve  health  aflsodattcns  offer,  in  Xim  optnloc  of  many  stu- 
dents, a  better  (xganlzatian  of  medical  pracaoe,  one  which  should, 
at  any  rate,  not  be  throttled  at  birth  by  tbe  Btralned  application 
of  legal  principle*. 

Moreover,  eren  In  the  ia*ue  between  vcttmtary  and  ootnptilaory 
health  plans,  proponent*  of  cooperative  health  plans  have  ad- 
vanced many  cogent  aig^uneiit*  which  are  endorsed  by  many 
responsible  authorities.     They  may  be  stated  thus: 

1.  Voluntary  plans  can  be  establtshed  for  small  homogeneous 
groups  adapted  to  their  needs  and  financial  circumstances.  They 
can  be  set  up  where  and  when  needed  and  must  not  wait  for  the 
aprproval  of  hesitant  group*  elsewhere. 

2  The  necessary  grmxps  of  cansumers  and  practitioners  are  now 
available  in  large  cities  for  the  operation  of  sudi  plans,  without 
waiting  for  the  development  of  organizations  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  medical  care  tn  rural  Breas. 

3.  Althoiigh  of  limited  apfillrat'^r.  the  experience  gained  frocn 
tSvese  plans  wlU  be  valuable  tzx  tba  crent  conapulKS7  plana  an 
later  tAopttA  by  the  Stata*. 


4.  Voluntary  plans  contain  the  desirable  feature  of  direct  con- 
tribution of  costs  and  the  restilting  active  parUclpation  in  a 
mutual  undertakmg. 

6.  Voluntary  plans  provide  a  guaranty  against  political  inter- 
ference and  control. 

In  concluaion.  it  might  be  well  to  oonalder  whether  this  study 
has  yielded  any  practical  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  coop- 
erative medical  associations.  Can  a  lawyer  organizing  these  asso- 
citiocis  do  anything  to  render  th«m  safe  from  the  attacks  almost 
certain  to  be  made  upon  them?  Of  course,  for  any  real  solutloa 
of  the  problem  specific  enabling  leglslaUon  offers  tbe  beet  hope. 
Statutes  similar  to  tboae  enacted  to  clear  the  way  for  group  hos- 
pitalization plans  would  permit  satisfactory  operation  of  the** 
plans  within  proper  limits  of  Goverxunent  control.  The  increaamg 
number  of  poaons  interested  in  the  formation  of  theee  plans  and 
the  growing  number  ot  phyaidans  who  approve  of  the**  a**o- 
ciations  as  a  remedy  immediately  available  offer  the  hope  that 
such  legltiatiQo  can  l>e  achieved  soon. 

In  the  Interim,  It  Beem*  poB*ible  to  organise  a  coq;>eratlve 
medical  aseociaUon  which  will  be  free  from  the  legal  objectloois 
now  made.  To  begin  with,  the  a**ociati<m  should  be  organised 
In  accordance  with  cooperative  principle*  and  iU  artldle*  and 
bylaws  should  make  apparent  its  nonprofit  character.  If  in  addi- 
tion, the  assodation  makes  dear,  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine of  State  ex  rel.  Fishbmck  v.  t/itioeraol  Service  Agency,  that 
it  (a I  does  not  Itaelf  agree  to  fumiah  the  medical  semoes  through 
doctors  in  iU  employ,  but  merely  to  act  as  agent  for  its  members 
In  making  contractual  arrangements  with  physicians  for  sxich 
servloes;  and  (b)  does  not  guarantee  that  the  servio**  will  be 
fumielied.  but  aalj  that  It  will  uae  lU  best  effort*  to  **cure  such 
contractual  arrangements  with  physicians  for  it*  members,  then 
it  cannot  be  regarded  a*  an  insurer.  The  aaaoclatlon  in  cuch 
case  would  not  be  agreeing  to  fumiah  the  medical  services  In 
ttke  event  of  Illness  aod  there  would  be  no  hasard  or  peril  which 
the  aasoctaticKi  insures  against.  There  would  be  present  only 
an  ageocy  arrangement  in  which  the  association  would  act  as  an 
Intermediary  undertaking  to  use  Its  best  efforts  to  engage  for  the 
benefit  of  Its  members  the  servico*  of  other  persons.  Under  such 
drcimistances,  there  would  be  no  basis  for  any  court  to  hold  that 
the  company  was  an  insuranoe  company  and  subject  to  the  insur- 
ance laws.  PurthermcHv.  If  under  the  plan,  It  is  clear  that  the 
asBOclaticxi  8  only  arrangements  with  the  physicians  are  in  the 
capacity  ot  agent  for  Its  members,  and  the  physicians  ezplidtly 
contracted  as  Independent  contractors,  the  association  could  not 
properly  be  held  to  be  engaged  in  the  piractioe  of  medicine  under 
any  of  the  statutes  or  cases  we  have  been  able  to  find. 

This  plan,  though  obviously,  a  device  to  avoid,  the  le^fghi  ob|ec- ■ 
tlons  currently  advanced  against  group  health  plans.  ~  seem*  to 
offer  a  legal  method  of  tiding  over  what  must  be  regarded  as  only 
a  temporary  period.  Although  propheey  Is  as  hazardous  here  a* 
in  most  other  fields  of  social  action,  the  prediction  is  ventured 
that  in  the  event  the  courts  find  that  group  pajrment  plans  vio- 
late existing  legal  limitations,  legislation  will  remove  the  limita- 
tions Legislation  already  proposed  in  at  least  one  State  would 
apedflcally  legall«  these  plans,  would  provide  exemption  from 
the  insurance  laws,  and  would  prohibit  discrimination  by  hospi- 
tals or  medical  societies  against  physicians  affiliated  with  the 
group.  Addition  of  the  type  of  safegxiards  for  the  members  that 
we  have  previously  suggested  would  complete  the  agenda  of  de- 
sirable legislative  action. 


Pennsylvania  and  the  National  Guard 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON    J    BUELL  STTYDER  AT  HARRISBDRO, 

PA.,  JUNE  10,  1038 


Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RrcoRD,  I  desire  to 
include  the  address  I  delivered  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  over  State- 
wide brtjadcasting  network.  Friday  evening,  Jime  10,  1938, 
at  8:45,  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard 
publicity  week  program. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  speak  for  the  National  Guard.  It  Is 
always  a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion of  th*  United  State*,  and.  of  course,  a  double  pleasure  to 
work  for  and  coc^wrate  with  the  Pennsylvania  unit  of  this  great 

I  am  sure  I  voioc  tbe  eentlmsnt*  of  aU  Pennsylvanlans  when  I 
say  that  I  take  pride  in  our  Naticmal  Guard.  The  records  in 
^ubingtoD.  D.  C^  abow  tliat  tbe  Pennsylvania  National  Guard 
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ttiincl*   at   th«   top  ni  thf   IM   of 
and  trrvlc*      I  conir»tul*te  Adjt 
CW'M    EdwartJ  C    Shannon    and   all 
nutlnn  poMJble  this  fine  showing 
I   do  not  know    )?  any   agency   w 
to   s*n   th^    Idea   of  peace   to   the 
tJonjU  Guard.     I  commend   you  for 
Jot 

l>jr!n«  the  yean  that  I  have 
mtI:T«rv    matters    In    the    United 
windrred    why   the   people   who 
linrw  have  not  uaed  their  foresight 
vfnt  war  and  to  pnaerve  peace 
The    United   St*t««   haa   never 
quale  defenne       The  reaaon  for 
h»Ti'  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
to  the  time  of  the  World  War  it  1 
j>e*>ple  knew  little  about  our  mil 
WM   small        Our    Nary    waa   very 
isolated  as  a  rule       The  amall 
Little   WM  said  of  them  and  not 
Since  the  World  War  a  great  c 
■re  in  favor  of  a  strong  national 
mind   and  attitude  on  the  p*rt  of 
!ar|5elv    through    the    dlfTerent    ,*~ 
Ouard  of  the  United  Statea  pla 
people    to    the    ntceaatty   of 
InstAllatlona 

I   am  committed  to  the   Idea 
18   a   defense   eatAbllshment   on 
tlona  aa  will  comjjel  the  respect 
I  am  proud  to  «ay  that  I  find 
share  in  promoting  this  idea 
In    addition    to    the    comm 
Guard  for  their  patriotic  service,  I 
ofganliatlon.  at  BXich  small  cort  to 
gratifying  to  me  in  my  capacity  i 
ccmmittee  on  Army  and  National 

My  committee  la  Intensely  1 
only  to  refer  to  the  actions  and 
laat  few  yean  to  iubetantlate  that 
to  give  every  consideration  to  all 
mander  in  Chief  of  our  military 

In   our   plans  for   national 
We    know    that    unleaa    we    are 
Throughout  the  history  of  the 
nations  which  did  not  prepare 

Ours  U  a  jjeaceful  Nation      Our 
love  of  peace  and  their  hatred  of 
In  peace  Is  not  enough      To  keep 
national   defense   which   will 
and  guarantee  our  civilization 

Ye*,  we  take  pride  in  working 
and   all   similar  potrlotlc  groups 
preserve,  protsct.  and  defend  the 
Btatee  of  America-     We  must  ever 
the  sacrifices  of  great  men  that 
served      To  them  we  owe  our 
try  came  next   to  duty  of  God. 
who.  like  myself,  revere  the  tradl 
mat    we   have   received    a   prlcelesi 
heartening  to  know   that   the   Na 
devotion  to  the  preservation  of 
May  jour  fine  spirit  carry  on 


gtatea   In  efficiency ,   equipment, 
Frederick  B    Kerr  and  Ma  J 

ho  in  any  way   contribute   m 


hich  haa  done  or  la  doing  more 
/American  people   than   the   Na- 
il.    You  are  doing  a  splendid 

fdund  it  my  duty  to  deal   with 

lltatea    Congresa    I    have    often    . 
Rd  ranced   ao   greatly   in    so   mAny 
n  the  field  of  planning  to  pre- 


anythlng   approaching  ade- 

la  that  the  American  people 

atiout  military  affalrf      Up 

easy  to  see  why  the  American 

esUbllshmenta       Our  Army 

tmall        The    Army    poets    were 

out  m  the  ocean  waters 

ijiuch  was  »Tltten   atxjut  them 

has  occtirred      Our  people 

^>n«e  set-up.     This  change  of 

our  people  waa  brought  about 

y    services:    and    the    National 

a  great  part  In  educating  our 

strong   national   defense 
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HON.  T.  ALAN  C^OLDSBOROUGH 

OF   MARfLAND  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Ju\ie  14,  1938  | 


ABTICLK  PROM  LABOR,  WASHDfOTON.  D.  C.  FEBRUARY  8.  1838 

I 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 

the   lollowing    article    which 

a  national  weekly  news- 

,  D.  C-,  Tuesday.   FebruaiT 


Ux.  OOLDSBOROUOH.    M* 
tend   my    remarks    I   sutxnit 
appeared  In  the  magazine 
paper  published  In  Washingtc^ 
8.  1938: 


"WATiowaL    MaaK-EtowTt    SauT    In 
OoLii^BoaorcH   Bttbictts   Omcifi. 
Amzkican  Ptoru  Wotru)  Coms 
n«t>  PowBi.  Pkorooai.  to  Rnc: 

Congressman  T.  Allh 
ttw  DemocraUc  Maryland  dlstric 
told  Uj«  House  Committee  on 
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the  best  guarantor  of  peace 
and   on   sea   of   such   propor- 
forelgn  nations 
National  Ouard  doing  Its  full 


that   we   owe    the    National 
wlah  to  acknowledge  that  your 
the  Government,  has  been  very 
chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
Defense  Appropriations. 

In  national  defense      I  need 

les  of  the  committee  In  the 

.  tact.     We  arc  ready  at  all  times 

pfopoeals  submitted  by  the  Com- 

naval  forces. 

we   are   preparing   for   jjeace. 

attacked    there    will    be    no    war. 

attacks  have  been  made  on 

ivea  for  defense. 

people  are  unanimous  In   their 

ar      But  to  say  that  we  believe 

that   peace  we  must  develop  a 

the   Integrity   of   our   country 


the  nse 


01  u- 


^th  the  National  Ouard  officers 

building   a   network  that   will 

Sacred  Institutions  of  the  United 

remember  that  It  was  through 

country  was  created  and  pre- 

To  them  duty  of  coun- 

To   the   great   host   of    Anaerlcans 

ons  of  our  country,  who  believe 

heritage,    it    is   reaaeuring    and 

(tonal   Ouard    is  ever   alert  m   its 

institutions. 
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I7«cn>    BT    MAan-ANT)    Solow — 
Ftcrrais  Showtno   Wm*t   rfn 
It  Thjt  Oni-t  H-u>  mi  Btrr- 
T  "AaaiTKO  SmTATioK" 

has  represented  a  conserva- 

for  17  years,  but  this  Week  he 

mg  and  Currency  that  Amer- 


BtnJt: 


lea  faces  an  ernnon-.lc  ricUllp  that  mvi'!t  he  «inlved,  even  if  it  takes 
radical  new  method?  Moreov-T  h»>  proposed  a  remedy  that  made 
ordinary  conservanves'  hair  stand  on  end. 

"Our  farmers  have  raised  hu'_"»  stoclcs  of  'surplus'  food,"  Golds- 
BORoroH  said,  -yet  half  th»>  people  in  this  rnunrry  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  have  any   thin^  to  eat    1   month   from  now 

••0\ir  mdustne-s  have  almost  unlimited  rapacity  to  produce, 
yet  factory  wheel.8  and  workers  stand  idle  while  millions  of  families 
lack  decent  clothes    hou.sins;    :.nd  other  neces.sities. 

"The  way  to  remedy  this  absurd  situation  Is  to  put  more  buy- 
ing power  into  the  hands  of  consumers  " 

rr  WE  coNST'MrD  enough 

GoLDSBOROucH  backed  that  ^cn.r.il  statement  with  some  definite 
and  sensational  n^ures  compiled  for  hltn  by  the  Department  of 
Commence,  showini?  Miat  if  our  pec-ple  were  on  even  a  reasonable 
diet  in  1936.  we  would  have  u^fd 

"50,000.000   dairy  cattle   m.stead   of  25  000  000 

"17000.000  beef  cattle   instead   of    15000.000. 

'•85.000.000  hog«;  instead  f-f  57,000  000 

■'30  000.000   sheep   and    larnb.s   ini^tead    of   21.000,000. 

■■637.000,000    poultry    in.stfad    ot    426,000  000 

■'7  000  000  acres   of  vegetable-s   ms'ead   of  'i.SOO.OOO, 

"lO. 000,000  acres  of  fruit   trees  a:;d   t^rapes   instead   of  4,600,000," 

WIPE    OIT    FARM     PROBLEM 

He  gave  other  Ogures  telUns  the  same  story — that  the  farm 
",surplus"  would  "soon  be  u.sed  up  and  farmers  covild  vastly  In- 
crea.se  their  production  if  ronsuiners  could  b\iy  the  food  they 
need  Then  there  wi-i;',d  be  no  'farm  problem,"  and  Increased 
purchasing  power  would  similarly  enlarge  the  market  for  the 
products  of   industry- 

So  far,  of  course  this  rea,sonln£j  Is  familiar  to  organized  labor, 
but  GoiDSBOROucH  pioneered  a  new  path  in  his  proposed  methods 
for  increasing  mass  buying  power  Called  the  "retail  dl.scovmt" 
plan.  It  IS  embodied  m  a  bill  he  has  laid  before  the  House 
committee 

He  explained  by  a  simple  example  how  this  method  would 
operate 

COLDSBOROTTCH'S    RIMrDT 

A  woman  wants  a  $5  pair  of  shoes,  walks  Into  a  store  and  buys 
them,  but  pays  only  $4  25.  because  the  storekeeper  gives  her  a 
15-percent  "discount   ' 

The  storekeeper,  however  is  n^t  "out"  75  cenLs.  because  he  signs  a 
"voucher"  certifying  that  he  has  given  75  cents  discount,  and  he 
deposits  that  voucher  in  a  bank,  which  credits  it  to  his  account. 
Just  as  though  he  had  deposited  75  cen's  ca.-^h. 

The  bank.  In  turn,  sends  the  voucher  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, which  gives  the  bank  75  cents  In  special  paper  money,  called 
■'interbank   currency   no»e.s  " 

Thus  the  woman  got  a  $5  pair  of  sh'>es  for  14  25,  the  storekeeper 
got  his  full  $5  to  pay  bills  he  owes  to  wholesalens  or  manufacturers, 
or  to  buy  things  he  reeds  for  his  family,  and  the  bank  loses  nothing 
on  the  deal. 

"NATION.'VL     MARK-DOWN     SAUC" 

This  method  would  be  applied  to  all  products  sold  at  retail  to 
actual  consumers,  Goldseorot-ch  .said,  and  it  would  be  like  a 
"national  mark-down  ?;ile  .\s  total  retail  sales  are  about  »45.000,- 
000,000  a  year,  the  total  annu.ii  discou:)t  to  coiLSumers  at  15  percent 
would  be  about  $6 , 1 50  OOO  CMX) 

GoLDSBORorcH  s  bill  provides  that  'he  discount  during  the  first 
3  months  after  the  plan  wivs  adopted  would  be  15  percent,  and  after 
that  the  discount  rate  would  be  determined  by  a  new  Federal 
credit  commission 

This  regulation  of  the  size  of  the  discount  is  the  heart  of  Golds- 
BOHorcH  3  plan 

The  commission  would  f.rst  determine  how  much  "goods  and 
senices  '  the  Nation  '^an  produce  under  existing  conditions.  Sup- 
pose ^he  total  possible  prrxlurtion  is  tl<X)  000,000.000  a  year,  but 
only  $70  000  (XX)  COO  wor.h  is  being  produced,  because  that  Is  all 
consumers  can  buy 

CONST'MPTTON    EQUALS    PRODrrnON 

Then  if  GoLDSBoaorc  h  s  principle  were  applied  In  full,  the  retail 
discount  would  be  big  enough  so  consumers  could  buy  $100,000- 
000.000  worth  of  goods  and  services  for  only  $70,000,000,000. 

The  discount  would  always  reduce  prices  enough  so  that  the 
public  could  buy  all  that  farms  and  factories  could  produce, 

GoujsBOROUcH  said,  however,  that  his  method  Is  Intended  chiefly 
as  a  'pump  priming"  measure,  to  start  farm  and  factory  production 
upward,  and  that  the  retail  discount  rate  would  t)e  reduced  as  pro- 
duction Increased.  When  pnxluctio:i  got  up  to  within  15  percent 
of  Its  possible  maximum  no  further  discount  would  be  allowed. 

INrLATION    IMPOSSTBLS 

Some  of  the  House  committee  members  asked  who  would  finally 
pay  the  huge  sums  of  '  disn  ur.t  mcr.ey"  received  by  consumers. 
GoLDSBORO'-GH  Said  that  ntbcdy  would.  Tlie  Government  would 
issue  the  m  i.ey,  but  would  be  repaid  many  times  by  taxes  levied 
ou  the  increa-Jt-d  annual  ^r.,   irnc  resulting  from  the  plan. 

In  other  words,  he  csj.I:\.ut.d.  "the  Nation  as  a  whole  would  be 
compensated  by  the  vaa'-ly  Increased  production  of  real  wealth,  the 
things  pecple  eat,  wear  live  in,  and  otherwise  require  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living 

"My  plan  could  not  cause  inflation,  because  Inflation  ccmes  only 
when  the  supply  of  mo-.ey  Is  incrca.sed  faster  than  the  supply  of 
goods  and  serAices.  and  every  dollar  nf  the  "retail  discount"  would 
be  matched  by  a  dcliar  s  wjrth  of  added  production." 
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Philip  A.  Goodwin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Phu-ip  A    Good- 
win, late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  GIPPORD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  desire  to  pay  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  a  dep>arted  colleague,  Ph'-lip  A.  Goodvv'in. 
My  relations  with  him  were  close  and  most  friendly,  having 
their  inception  In  the  statement  which  he  made  to  me  early 
in  our  acquaintanceship,  namely  that  his  business  firm  bore 
the  title  of  Goodwin  &  Gifford.  On  such  small  things  are 
friendships  often  founded  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  ours  was 
an  enduring  one  which  strengthened  with  the  years. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  committees  of 
which  I  was  a  member — that  of  Expenditures  in  the  Exeru- 
tive  Departments — and  in  consequence  I  was  better  able  to 
appreciate  his  patient,  tireless,  and  effective  work  as  a  Con- 
gressman, His  kindliness  showed  forth  in  his  countenance 
as  well  as  in  his  actions,  especially  his  deep  and  constant 
concern  for  others.  We  recall  how  solicitously  watchful  he 
was  over  his  colleague,  Mr,  Thomas,  of  Albany,  who  passed 
away  before  he  did.  Such  a  genuine  friendship  is  all  too 
seldom  seen  among  Members  of  Congress  and  is  itself  a  test 
and  proof  of  character. 

The  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  rendered 
by  Mr,  Goodwin  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  was  of  the  high- 
est order  and  merited  sincere  respect.  We  express  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  widow  and  children  in  their  grievous  loss  of 
such  a  husband  and  father. 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority — Production  of 
Superphosphate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14.  1938 


CORRESPONDENCE      RELATIVE      TO      THE      PRODUCTION      OP 
SUPERPHOSPHATE    BY    T,    V.    A. 


1938. 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowlng 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Harcourt  A,  Morgan,  of  the  Tennessee 

Valley  Authority,  together  with  his  reply: 

Januaky  3, 
Mr.  Hakcourt  A.  Moboan. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr    Morgan     Would  you  be  good  enough  in  amplification 
of    your   tesUmony   before   the    House   subcommittee    In   charge   of 
appropriations  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  let  me  have 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions? 

1  How  much  Bupernhospha te  has  been  produced  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
since  they  took  over  the  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals? 

2  What  is  the  grade  of  the  material,  or.  m  other  words,  wLat  Is 
the  analysis  of  the  PjOs  Ln  the  material  produced? 

3  What  haa  been  the  cost  per  unit  of  PiO:^,  statmg  whether  In 
bullc  or  In  bags? 

4  How  has  this  tonnage  been  dlstrlb-«»ted? 

(a)  In   what   States? 

(b)  Direct  to  farmers? 

(c)  Through  county   agents? 

(d)  Through  experiment  stations? 
(ei    To  dealers' 

5  What  Is  the  present  plant  capacity  for  producing  superphos- 
phate? 

6  To  what  extent  haa  the  auperphoephat*  been  used  for  soil 
erosion?     On  what  other  crops  haa  It  been  used? 

Sincerely  yours,  i> 


TXKNVSSKE  Valltt    AtrrKOErTT, 
KMoxvnxE,  TOTN  ,  January  10.  1957. 

The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Wigolkswokth, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washinffton.  D.  C 
Mt  Dea*  Mr    WiccLxswoaTH:  Or    Harcourt  A.  Mcjrgan  haa  asKed 
me  to  reply  to  the  questions  set  forth  In  your  letter  of  January  3 
to  him,  and  we  are  plad  to  give  you  the  following  Information: 
Question   1,  Pnxluction  of   triple  superphosphate — 

Tons 

Nov.  1,  1934,  to  July  1,  1935 18.  193 

July   1,   1935,  to  Julv   1,   1936 28  770 

July  1.  1936,  to  July  1,  1937 -—  34,115 

Total 81,078 

In  addition  to  triple  superphospliate.  there  had  been,  to  Jtily  I, 
1937.  laboratory  production  of  calcium  metaphosphate  of  ap- 
proximately 1 ,000  tons 

In  this  and  following  answers  we  are  giving  figure*  to  July  1, 
1937,  as  these  are  immediately  available  In  this  office  If  you 
desire  more  recent  figures  In  any  caae,  we  shall  be  glad  to  obtain 
them  for  you. 

Question  2    Grade  of  superpho^hate  produced. 

The  triple  superphosphate  produced  contains  43  to  47  percent  of 
available  P.O.  The  calcium  mctaphosphate  ranges  from  60  to 
70  percent  P/D  . 

Question  3.  Cost  per  unit  of  PtOr  of  triple  superphosphate. 

The  cost  of  triple  Fuperphosphate  produced  has  been  estimated 
to  be  75  cents  per  unit  of  PuO-,  at  the  plant,  bagged  In  100-pound 
bags.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  reflects  two  adverse  con- 
ditions of  operation  which  would  not  be  present  In  the  caae  of  a 
commercial  plant  embodying  processes  developed  at  Muscle  Shoals 
and  built  expressly  for  that  purpose  In  other  words,  thii;  figure 
reflects  essentially  experimental  operations  which  have  frequently 
required  operation  of  units  at  less  than  capacity  and  wherein 
facilities  have  undergone  continuous  modification  and  Improve- 
ment, incorporating  the  results  of  current  experience  and  research. 
Moreover,  the  processes  have  been  adapted  to  an  existing  factory 
set-up  which  was  designed  for  a  different  process  and  product  but 
parts  of  which  have  been  modified  for  experimental  purposes 
as  authorized  by  the  statute.  In  this  connection  we  call  your 
attention  to  the  enclosed  reprint  of  an  article  by  Dr  H.  A.  Curtis. 
T  V.  A,  Bstimates  Favorable  Costs  for  Concentrated  Superphos- 
phate, In  which  he  estimates  that  the  cost  In  a  commercial  plant, 
exclusive  of  Interest  on  the  plant,  would  be  about  46  cents  per 
unit  of  P:0-. 
Question  4.  Distribution  of  superphosphate. 

There  Is  attached  a  mimeographed  copy  of  a  statement  made  by 
J.  C.  McAmls,  Director  of  the  Departnaent  of  Agricultural  Relations, 
in  the  April  1937  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  outlining  in  brief  the  general  procedure 
under  which  the  experimental  plant-food  materials  are  distributed 
for  test  and  demonstration  The  followliig  summary  gives  the 
quantities  distnUuted  under  this  procedure,  by  States,  to  July 
1.  1937: 
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In    addition    to    th*    above,    th* 
iruperphosphmt*   were  tranaferred 
cultural   Adjustment   AdmimstraUpn 
CTdure  de«cnl>.-d  in  the  act*ched  e 
Buli.-tin   No    101    of   the   A«rlcuJt 
and  further  expliUned  In  the  A 
County  Offices.  Uasch.  4.  1W7 
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Virginia 
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cerpt  from  East  Central  Region 
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The    Agricultural    Adjustment 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
It  at  the  estimated  actual  aiat  of 

Question    5    Present    plant    c 
phatf 

The    present    capacity    for   the 
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for  the  production  of  calcium  me 
Thf    additional    capacity    of    this 
turn*  of  metaphoaphate  annually 

Question  C    Use  of  superphoapl^te 

As  explained  in  the  McAmis  s 
tlon    4     the    phosphatic     ma  ten 
farms    have    been    m»de    avallabli 
or^nliaillons.   which   in  turn 
on    water-holding     and    soU- 
pn^Kram  on  the  test-demonstrati 
Jointly  by  the  association,  the 
State  ajfrlcultural  college 

The  selected  farmers  propose 
with   a  program  evolved   by   the 
for  the  amount  delivered  to  the^ 
rww    and    results    are    reviewed 
county    a^culturaJ    agents    as 
results  to  the  farms  of  coopera 

The  cooperating  a^ncles  aaaun 
used   In   accordance   with  the 
groups  and  the  agricultural 
iw^me  of  the  materials  have  not 
determined  upon  by  these 
be  statf'd.  however    that  any  am()un 
prtTRrama  are  Insignificant. 

The    materials    transferred    to 
ministration  have  been  tsed  m 
ments  referred  to  under  question 
usual  manner  of  the  Agricultural 

Trusting  that   the  above 
torUy. 

Very  truly  yotux 
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Subitectlon  (g)  of  section  4 
respective  States  of  North  Carol 
tucky  reads  substantially  as  foil 

Improving  land  by  the  use  of 
than    100   pounds   per   acre   of 
North   Carolina.   Virginia,   or  Ten 
phosphate  tn  Kentucky  (or  Its 
ture.   or   in   connection   with 
or   perennial   grass  listed   In 
tn  connection  with  any  green 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)   ol 
made  on  a  quantity  not  ezceedi 
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(2)   In  Kentucky  (30  percent 
p<.>unds     or    if  the  supcrphosph 
a    legume    or    perennial    grass, 
section  4.  seeded  in  connection 
rate  of  37  >,  cenU  per  100  pound^ 

In  connection  with   tfel*  prac^li 
Administration   will   make 
triple  superphosphate   I 
which,  within  the  limit  of  such 
at  the  county  oAce.  be  obtalnef 
accordance  with  the  foregoing 
If  triple  superphosphate  la  so 
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The  le^mes  or  p^^rrnniaJ  ^nnf^"^  rrr^rfKl  to  a<<  belns:  listed  In 
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moth clover,  sencpa  K.uc!?u.  blufcrr».-s  Au.-^tr.un  'Winter  peas,  vetch, 
crimson  clover  aLsike  cRv«t,  bweetc lover,  annual  lespedeza.  orchard 
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grass'    carpet    grass,    or    any    rr.lxturf-    of    These    lecrumes   or    gTai,ses. 

The  green-manure  crops  referred  to  which  may  be  plowed  or 
disced  under  a;?  provided  m  fcubsectlrn  ibt  of  section  4  are  as 
foUow.s  Soybeans  velvetbeans  rowp^-as.  small  grams,  Italian  r>-e- 
grass.  Sudan,  millet,  sorghum,  or  &>wed  com. 
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use  the  material  in  confonnlty 

community.     They   sign    receipts 

by  the  association.     The   prog- 

by    farmer    committees    and    by 
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Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


r)r 


HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

UK    II.I.lNOi.S 

IN  THE  HOVSK  OF  KEPRKSENTATIVES 
1  Tuesday  June  14.  1038 


CORRESPONTDENrE  A.VD  TABLES  FROM  J  W  T.APP,  ASSISTANT 
ADMIKISTRATOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


ce,  the  Agricultural   Adjustment 

at  ShefSeld.   Ala.,   a  supply  of 

4S  percent  superphosphate) 

supply,  may.  upon  requests  filed 

for  application  on  the  farm   in 

irovlslons  of   this  subsection    ( g  I 

60  cents  for  each  16  p>ounds 

)   or  75  cents  for  each  30 

c  acid  contained  therein  shall.  In 

be  Issued  by  the  Agricultural  Ad- 

from  any  payment  dnclud- 

practlce)  which  otherwtse  would 

to  receive  payments  with  respect 

That  such  deduction  will  first  be 

to  the  farm  which  otherwise 

carrying  out  this  practloa. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Speaker.  cJurmg  the  progress  of  hear- 
ings on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  I  requested 
certain  information  of  Mr.  J,  W.  Tapp,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  A  A.  A.  Some  of  the  'nformanon  was  immediately 
available.  Anotht?r  portion  of  it  has  just  recently  come  to  me 
together  with  a  letter  from  Mr  Tapp.  Because  of  the  cur- 
rent widespread  interest  in  referenda  in  connection  with 
various  agricultural  products.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  and  the  accompanying  tables  inserted  in  the 
FIecord: 

On  page.s  1174-  76  mrlu^ive  c  f  the  House  hearings  on  the  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill  lor  19,53.  Information  was  supplied  by 
the  Department  relatms;  to  marketing  iiKTpements  and  orders  In 
effect  for  niilk  and  other  agricultural  commodities. 

It  seems  desirable  to  have  f-.irther  information  relative  to  this 
matter  and  the   answers  to  the  following  questions  are  desired 

It  la  assumed  that  a  referendum  among  producers  was  held 
prior  to  the  is.suance  i:f  each  order 

1  How  many  prtxlucers  were  atTectcd  bv  each  of  the  fluld-mllk 
orders  and  each  of  the  ..uders  for  agricultural  commodities  other 
than  dairy  products, ' 

2  Were  ail  the  producers  tc  be  aflec-ed  by  theTC  orders  permitted 
to  voto"" 

3.  Did  any  producers  not  .irTected  by  any  of  these  orders  vote  In 
any  of  the  referenda ■" 

4  What    quaiiflcatirns    are    required    In    order    to   vote? 

5  How  many   pr{Xlurprs   voted   In   each   of   the  referenda? 

6  How  many  votes  :n  e.icl:  referendum  were  cast  by  individual 
producers' 

7  How  many  producer?  were  represented  by  votes  cast  by 
ofHcers  of  ccKTperativi^  a.ssoclations  In  each  of  the  referenda? 

8  For   each    referenda    please    break    down    the    vote,   as   follows: 
Number   Individual    prrnlucers   favoring   order; 

Ntimber  individual  prtxlucers  not  m  favor; 
Number  producers  voted  by  ci^:>ps  in  favor; 
Number  producers  vnted  by  cixip     not  In  favor. 

9  Was  any  con.sideration  e;vt=n  to  minorities  In  cooperative 
a8soclatlon.s  when  the  same  wa.s  known  to  exisf 

10  Is  there  any  provt.sion  of  law  or  any  regulation  requiring  an 
Internal  referendum  before  officers  of  a  cooperative  association 
may  vote  its  membership'' 

11  An.swers  to  the  above  questions  are  requested  for  the  fluld- 
mllk  orders  referred  to  on  page  1175  of  the  hearing,  and  also  for 
the  13  orders  listed  "in  that  page  for  agricult\u"al  commoditie.^ 
other  than  dairy  prcxiucts  In  effect  February  17.  1938.  It  would 
be  appreciated  if  the  Information  were  furnished  In  convenient 
tabular  form 

12  Since  the  Information  fumLohed  the  committee  as  of  Febru- 
ary 17.  1938  have  any  other  orders  been  l.s,sued.  If  so.  would  you 
kindly  supply  similtir  Information  to  that  requested  for  orders 
then  tn  effect? 

UNrTTD  Statts  Department  or  Agricttltutii, 

AcSUCrLTfUAL     AD,jrSTMENT    ADMINTSTUATION, 

Washington.,  D.  C,  June  4,  1938. 
Hon.  EvEHEi-i  M    DmKSEx. 

House  of  Reprrsimtatives . 
DxAji  Mr  DIRKSEN  .As  indicated  in  my  letter  of  acfcnowledgement 
to  you  dated  May  6.  there  are  attached  hereto  tabulations  contain- 
ing the  information  requested  in  your  letter  of  May  5.  The 
answers  to  questions  3.  4.  5  6.  and  10  of  your  letter  will  be  fo\ind 
In  the  tabulations  The  answers  to  questions  1.  2.  7,  8,  and  9  will 
be  given  in  the  following  paragraplis  of  this  letter. 
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The  number  of  producers  affected  by  marketing  agreements. 
licenses,  and  orders  for  all  commodities  amounts  to  1.618,155.  The 
break-down  of  the  280.240  producers  aflected  by  orders  Is  contained 
In  the  attached  tabulation.  In  addition,  marketing  agreements  and 
licenses  for  dairy  products  affect  1.321,815  producers;  producers 
and  shippers  of  package  bees  and  queens,  250;  growers  of  California 
prunes,  13.500;  producers  of  Colorado  peaches.  600;  Arkansas  grapes, 
BOO;  fresh  prunes  grown  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  800;  and 
producers  of  Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown  tobacco,  50. 

In  response  to  your  second  question  the  only  qualification  nec- 
essary for  any  farmer  to  participate  In  the  referendum  with  re- 
spect to  the  Issuance  of  an  order  Is  that  he  come  within  the 
definition  of  the  terms  "producer"  or  "grower"  as  contained  in 
the  applicable  order.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  potato 
orders  anyone  who  produced  potatoes  for  market  daring  a  repre- 
sentative period,  selected  by  the  Secretary,  and  given  adequate 
public  notice,  Is  eligible  to  vote.  Those  excluded  from  voting  were 
those  persons  who  had  only  a  financial  Interest  in  potatoes  and 
who  were  not  entitled  by  the  terms  of  their  Individual  arrange- 
ments to  receive  potatoes  as  their  share  of  the  proceeds.  Corpo- 
rations and  cooperative  associations  qualified  In  other  resF>ects 
have  been  permitted  to  authorize  one  of  their  officers  to  cast  a 
ballot.  Such  ballots  cast  by  c(X)p>eratlve  associations  have  been 
counted  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  as  the  case  reqtiired. 
as  the  equivalent  of  their  total  membership. 

With  respect  to  the  seventh  question  concerning  the  consider- 
ation given  to  minorities  In  cooperative  associations  when  such 
minority  was  known  to  exist,  reference  Is  made  to  section  8c  (12) 
appearing  on  page  9  of  the  enclosed  compilation.  This  provision 
provides  that  the  Secretary  must  consider  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval by  any  cooperative  association  of  producers,  bona  fide 
engaged  in  marketing  the  commodity  or  product  thereof  covered 
by  such  order,  as  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  producers 
who  are  members  of,  stockholders  In,  or  undtr  contract  with,  such 
cooperative  association  of  producers.  As  construed  by  us.  it  has 
not  been  considered  that  the  Secretary  may  disregard  the  vote  of 
a  qualified  cooperative  and  substitute  for  It  the  votes  of  Indi- 
viduals within  the  organization. 


Concerning  question  8,  you  are  advised  that  there  Is  no  provi- 
sion of  law  or  any  regulation  of  the  Department  which  requires 
that  a  poll  be  taken  of  cooperative  members  before  the  cooperative 
directs  its  officers  shall  submit  the  vote  of  the  association  on  the 
Issuance  of  an  order  We  have,  however,  provided  In  instructions 
concerning  the  conduct  of  referendum  that  there  must  be  sub- 
mitted with  the  ballot  of  the  cooperative  association  a  certified  copy 
of  the  resolution  authorlzmg  the  casting  of  a  ballot  by  an  officer 
of  the  association. 

Since  February  17.  1938.  when  the  information  contained  on  page 
1175  of  the  hearing  record  was  submitted,  there  has  been  put  into 
effect  a  marketing  agreement  and  order  for  the  Cincinnati  milk- 
marketing  area.  There  have  been  tentatively  approved  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  for  Arkansas  grapes,  California- Arizona 
cantaloups.  Orefon  and  Washington  fresh  prunes,  southeastern 
potatoes,  and  southern  potatoes.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
under  consideration  for  hearing  fluid-mllk  orders  for  the  Toledo, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City  milk-marketmg  areas.  Wher- 
ever information  was  available  with  regard  to  these  marketing 
agreements  and  orders.  It  has  been  Included  in  the  attached 
tabulation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  section  8c  (9B) ,  appearing  on  page  8  of 
the  enclosed  compilation,  provides  that  there  must  be  approval  of 
the  order  by  either  two- thirds  of  the  producers  by  number  or  by 
producers  who  have  produced  for  market  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  volume  of  the  commodity  before  such  order  can  be  Issued, 
when  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  handlers  have  approved  the 
marketing  agreement,  there  is  also  attached  a  schedule  of  the  re- 
sults of  referenda  in  connection  with  various  fruit  and  vegetable 
orders  whose  issuance  has  been  based  upon  the  volume  represented 
rather  than  the  number  of  prodt^cers  approving 

For  your  additional  Inform  at  loikJiiace  are  attached  copy  of  the 
Annotated  Compilation   of  Agricultural   Marketing   Agreement   Act 
of    1937  referred    to.   together   with    sample   copies    of    Instructions 
concerning  referenda  and  forms  used  in  connection  therewith. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  W.  Tapp,  Assistant  Administrator. 
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'  The  total  voiuiue  ul  merch.iniable  production. 


'  Total  volume  sold  in  inlru  and  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
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Fruif,  vegetable,  UTid  nut  order  referenda,  by  number 


■  Number  of  farms  reportine  200  bushels  or  more  tn  the  1935  census. 

'  Fxrludins  ballots  not  counted  by  reuison  ineli«ioility.  etc. 
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County.     No  order  was  issued  covering  Msiaa. 
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BKTTER.  AT  BUFFALO,  JUNB 


1»8 


under  permission  to  extend 

a  resoiutian  adopted  by  the 

of  £rie  County,  N.  Y.,  op- 


posing the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  as  well  as  a 
copy  of  my  address  before  that  organisation  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Buffalo  on  Monday,  June  13,  on  this  same  subject: 

In  some  rt«p«rts  the  orrasion  fiat  calls  totrether  this  aasemblage 
\i  unpn-^'Wlented  The  publU-  Influpnre  of  thwe  present  mark  Ita 
importance  It  Is  In  etT(v:t  a  directors'  meeting  of  the  preat  civic 
corporation  known  as  the  Niagara  frontier  The  stockholders 
are  the  956.000  people  of  thl.s  area,  the  directors  are  the  city. 
S.ate,  and  Federal  officers,  whose  position  brings  them  in  touch 
v1th  the  operation  of  the  country 

The  twofold  slgnitlcanre  of  this  meeting  i.'^  round  in  the  Impor- 
tance of  Its  subject  matter  and  of  the  method  by  which  It  has 
teen  approached  The  subject  l.<«  the  controverted  question  of  the 
St  Lawrence  waterwav  and  the  movement  to  unite  the  whole 
Niagara  frontier  In  forming  a  strong  militant  organization,  so 
1  armonlzed  as  to  perml*  presentation  of  a  united  demand  for  the 
seaway's    defeat,    before    the    authorui.-s    at    Washington. 

I  have  been  and  still  am  an  opponent  of  the  proposed  treaty,  and, 
(f  course,  what  I  shall  have  tr:  say  will  be  In  opposition  to  the 
treaty 

This  project  was  cnncel.-ed  !n  the  Middle  West.  It  had  the 
fctlve  support  of  the  then  President  Hert>ert  Hoover  The  nego- 
tiations were  conducted  with  Canada  under  Mr  Hoover's  direction. 
The  treaty  has  since  been  defeated  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  fact  that  the  present  administration  favors  this  treaty  does 
not  In  any  way  effect  my  attitude  of  opposition  I  do  not  regard 
the  project  as  a  sound  nr  economical  project  and  I  have  been 
(igainst  it  from  the  beginning  and  have  so  stated  both  on  the 
lloor  of  the  House  and  publicly  >  n  many  occasions 

I   wonder   how    many   people'   of   the   State   of  New   York  realize 

hat    the    new    draft    of    a.    proposed    treaty    carries    a    Federal    ex- 

jjendlture    of    $540  000  000     of    whirh    New    York    State    will    have 

o  pay  nearly  one-third    or  approxlmatelv  $180  000,000       In  addl- 

•lon.  the  State  is  to  be  aPiWflsed  $90  000,000  for  the  power  project, 

or   a   total   of   $270  000  000       And   for    what   purpose? 

First,  to  proTide  tran.'»portRtion  a  ft  w  months  in  the  summer, 
Tjirough  a  foreign  n^u-.try  iind  eliminate  thousands  of  Jobs  now 
leld   by  worker^  m   'bis  jsfn 

From  a  commercial  viewpoint  79  pfrcent  of  the  Nation's  electrlcal- 
ireneratlng  capacity  l.s  ftiel  biirnlnE;  It  1.'^  cheaper  F\irthermore, 
'rom  a  commercial' point  of  view  while  only  one-sixth  of  the  coun- 
'.rv's  water  power  has  been  harnp,s.sed.  'he  remainiiig  sites  are  ex- 
pensive to  develop,  distant  from  markets,  unreliable  in  flow,  or 
jndeeirable  in  .tome  other  rf.spect  from  tho  strictly  commercial 
viewpoint  So  that  if  further  elccTif  power  production  is  to  be 
oased  on  a  ccmmerrial  set-up  fiiel-taurr.ing  plants  rather  than 
water  power  would  be  used  And  at  pre«>ent  rates  there  Is  50  to  75 
percent  excess  capacity  m  many  art^as 

The  Ideal  combination  is  to  use  water  power  as  a  supplementary 
icurce  to  carry  peak  loads  for  brief  p-riod*.  while  all  of  the  load 
part  of  the  tune  and  the  bu^k  :j1  the  load  the  rest  of  the  time  are 
:amed  by  the  economical  'ut?l  burnfrs 

That  the  fanners  sho'ikl  approve  'hf  power  features  of  the  plan. 
IS  understandable  Thousand.^  nf  fanners  now  doing  their  chores 
by  lantern  light  would  bo  benefited  by  any  power  development  that 
would  bring  cheap  electric  light  and  power  Into  the  rural  areas. 
But  we  don  t  need  a  seaway  i;i  order  to  build  some  hydroelectrlo 
plants  along  tho  International  section  of  the  St    Lawrence 

Power  and  seaway-  the  two  prr>;v-.««si.s  have  no  necessary  connec- 
tion They  should  be  kept  separate  so  that  each  can  be  treated 
according  to  Its  merits 

Cr>mpetent  engineers  have  demonstrated  that  the  taxpayers  will 
'  have  to  pay  11  cents  fi^r  •  vrr  4  ren's  that  the  provision  of  the  new 
j  seaway  facilities  may  save  thf  firmers  on  the  transportation  of  their 
j  wheat  to  a  European  market  If  and  when  such  a  market  can  be 
!    secured, 

I  1  have  only  men*!cneri  a  few  of  the  reasons  the  canal  should  not 
1  be  built  with  .*tnirnran  money  and  they  are  nno-stly  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  resident  of  Ntw  York  S'ate  There  are  plenty  of  unan- 
swerable !U-gument8  frcm  the  breeder  national  viewpoint,  and 
BtiHalo  should  see  they  ar>^  properly  pre'=ented  at  every  opportunity. 
I  wonder  if  American  labor  has  thought  of  this  phase  of  the 
proposition?  In  Citse  *l.ere  should  be  ai^y  considerable  movement 
of  grain  from  Dnlnth  Chicago,  and  Detroit  direct  to  E^irope,  with 
what  would  these  ve^.-eis  be  loaded  n  their  return  trips^  It  seems 
to  me  there  w^uld  b-^  a  great  '^pponiinity  for  a  low  freight  rate  to 
bring  manufactured  goc  ds  baok  to  compete  with  Anierlcaa 
workmen. 

Surely  if  the  adminl=trHt:cn  Is  willing  to  allocate  $540,000,000  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  St  Lawrence  seaway  which  Is  for  the  most 
par  in  a  foreign  country,  it  .sh:'nid  bf  wilUnt.  to  provide  Bomethuig 
for  betterment  en  the  New  Y,?ric  Sta*c  B.irg<^  Canal,  on  which  traffic 
has  been  steadily  tncrea.-'ir.^  T:-  put  the  mat'rr  in  stronger  words. 
this  proposed  trf'aty  will  result  l.n  eve^.tual  abandonment  of  the 
barE'^  car.al  as  .i  p..:'  .f  "lie  nati.irml  transpi  rtatlon  system.  In 
which  It  has  been  a  facmr  of  iar^-e  mipurtancc  for  many  years. 

One  thing  certain  is  thtit  t->ecau6e  of  its  extraordinary  heavy 
cost  the  .seaway  considered  ap  '.r*  from  the  power  potentialities  of 
the  project,  citiinot  be  mac^'  •  jay  its  way  tor  if  the  rates  for 
traiisport  thereon  arc  made  high  eucugh  t-.^  provide  the  shadow 
of  a  chance  of  a  return  ou  such  a  vstst  capital  expenditure,  they 
will  necessarily  be  so  much  greater  than  tiie  rates  charged  by  the 
railways  as  to  forbid  traffic 

Let  us  consider  what  further  effect  it  would  have  upon  American 
and  Canadian  railroads  and  tiieir  employees.     If  the  3t.  Lawrence 
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Waterway  were  capable  of  handling  during  the  navigable  season  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  Is  approximately  7  months  each  year,  any 
considerable  amount  of  traffic,  the  amount  handled  would  be  taken 
from  the  railroads  or  from  the  ships  now  operating  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  public,  however,  would  still  expect  that  during  the 
remaining  5  months  of  the  year,  when  the  Great  Lakes  are  not  navi- 
gable the  American  and  Canadian  railroads  would  hold  ready  for 
service  equipment  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  both  nations,  and 
railroad  employees  would  have  been  expected  to  hold  themselves  In 
readiness  to  man  this  additional  train  service.  Consequently  we 
would  have  had  more  part-time  workers  on  our  railroads  and  more 
idle  equipment;  in  addition,  we  would  have  placed  upon  each  nation 
not  only  a  debt  to  meet  the  cost  of  construction  but  an  everlasting 
maintenance  cost. 

Reviving  the  spirit  of  the  days  that  created  our  Constitution,  the 
days  that  carried  us  through  civil  conflict,  the  spirit  by  which  all 
our  enduring  work  in  the  world  has  been  wrought;  taking  thought, 
as  Washington  and  Lincoln  took  thought,  only  for  the  highest  good 
of  all  the  people,  we  may.  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  held  and 
the  conclusions  reached  here  today,  give  new  meaning  to  the  future 
of  Buffalo  and  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  prevent  the  St.  Lawrence 
undertaking  as  we  have  helped  to  defeat  it  in  the  past 

Whereas  on  May  38,  1938,  the  SecTet&ry  of  State  of  the  United 
States  submitted  to  the  Honorable  Sir  Herbert  Marler,  Minister 
of  Canada,  a  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  with  Canada,  which  treaty 
deals  with  the  construction  of  a  deep  waterway,  not  less  than  27 
feet  In  depth,  for  navigation  through  the  Great  Lakes  system  and 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  sea,  the  development  of  water  power,  the 
preservation  of  the  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Basin  Commission  with  power  to  de- 
sign and  construct  the  works  In  the  International  Rapids  section 
cf  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  with  vast  powers  In  connection  with 
planning  the  future  works  in  and  along  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
system  and  St.  Lawrence  River;  and 

Whereas  provisions  In  the  treaty  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  seaway  have  not  been  predicated  on  an  economic 
study  made  by  an  official  United  States  commission;  and 

Whereas  90  percent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  lies  wholly  within 
Canada,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
grain  that  woiild  be  exported  through  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
would  be  Canadian  grain,  and  that  some  98  percent  of  the  ocean- 
EOing  ships  which  would  transport  the  grain  would  be  foreign 
bottoms:  and 

Whereas  utilization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  divert 
water-borne  traffic  from  the  Niagara  frontier  and  cities  of  New 
York  State  lying  along  the  barge  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States  Atlantic  coastal  ports;  and 

Whereas  the  project  Is  from  80  percent  to  90  percent  Canadian, 
while  over  65  percent  of  the  new  money  expended  would  t)€  from 
United  States  funds;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  York,  which  wotild  be  one  of  the  most 
seriously  injured  States,  would  pay  for  approximately  25  percent 
of  the  United  States  cost  of  construction;  and 

Whereas  the  total  cost  of  power  development,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  lines,  rights-of-way,  etc.,  would  be  so  great 
that  when  the  taxes  the  people  will  have  to  pay  for  the  development 
are  taken  Into  consideration,  it  could  not  compete  with  other 
sources  of  power:  and 

Whereas  the  Niagara  frontier  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  link- 
ing of  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  Niagara  Palls  with  the 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  they  are  in  no  way 
related;    and 

Whereas  the  commission  which  would  be  established  would,  to 
a  great  extent,  vitiate  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Board 
cf  Army  Eiiglneers.  which  organization  for  over  a  century.  In  a 
creditable  manner  has  constructed,  operated,  and  maintained  the 
navigable  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes  system;   and 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  be  operative  only  7 
months  of  the  year  at  the  most  and  railroads  as  a  result  and  other 
modes  of  transportation  necessarily  would  have  to  be  kept  at  the 
point  of  maximum  efficiency  for  the  movemeiit  of  commodities 
during   the   winter   months;    and 

Whereas  the  Niagara  frontier  would  be  faced  with  tremendous 
local  expenditures  for  the  handling  of  a  relatively  small  volume 
of  ocean-going  freight  carriers,  and  In  addition  would  pay  a  high 
Ijercentage  of  the  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  improvement 
tiirough  Federal  taxation;   and 

Whereas,  at  a  vast  cost  it  would  be  necessary  to  deepen  Btiffalo 
Harbor,  reconstruct  loading  and  unloading  equipment,  and  to 
reconstruct  docks  to  include  ocean-going  boats;  and 

Whereas  this  same  reconstruction  of  harbors  would  be  neces- 
sary throughout  the  entire  Great  Lakes  system  at  an  expense  of 
$200,000,000  In  addition  to  the  seaway  costs:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Planning  Association  unequivocally  oppose  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Treaty  and  approve  this  resolution;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  they  submit  this  resolution  to  the  public  tiMet- 
Ing  called  by  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Aasodatlon  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Treaty. 
Offered   by  Chauncy  J.  Hamlin. 
Secffndcd  by  Dr.  J    Albert  Hobble. 
Unanimoti&ly  carried. 
Attested; 

Hknst  j.  Tusnek,  Secretary. 


Federal  Old-Age  FVnsions  Should  Be  Extended  to 
Include  Many  Groups  Not  Now  Included— Ad- 
ministrative Difficulties  Should  Be  Removed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday,  June  14,  1938 

SOCIAL    SECmUTT    ACT   O.    K,    SO    FAS,    BtTT    SUOtJU)   BE   BXTeWDID 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  social -security  program,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  I  accept  the  present  Social  Security  Act 
as  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  if 
we  are  to  make  that  piece  of  legislation  as  effective  as  it 

should  be. 

The  act  now  provides  two  kinds  of  pensions  for  aged  per- 
sons in  the  United  States:  first,  a  system  of  old-age  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  States  to  the  needy  aged  within  their 
borders  with  the  help  of  Federal  grants-in-aid;  and  second, 
a  Federal  system  of  old-age  insurance  available  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  those  who  earn  their  living  by  working 
for  wages  in  American  industries. 

The  State  system  of  assistance  for  the  £^ed  on  the  basis 
of  need  may  be  necessary  as  a  last  resort,  but  it  is  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  old-age  problem  in  the  United  States 
today. 

It  is  provided  only  for  those  who  are  in  extreme  poverty. 

The  monthly  payments  are  not  high  enough  to  provide 
adequate  support  for  an  aged  person;  yet  at  the  same  time 
many  of  the  States  are  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  the  money 
for  their  half  of  the  expenditure — the  other  half  coming 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  advocate  the  expansion  and  extension  of  the  present 
Federal  system  of  old-age  insurance,  which  provides  pensions 
for  retired  workers  on  the  following  conditions:  First,  that 
the  worker  has  earned  $2,000  or  more  In  employment  cov- 
ered by  the  law;  second,  that  the  worker  be  65  years  of  age 
or  over  when  he  retires  (the  age  60  should  be  adopted  if 
possible) . 

MANT   GROTTI>S   AWE   NOW   BtCt.TTBnj BHOUXD   BB   IXPANUn) 

Excellent  as  this  may  be  for  a  beginning,  it  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough.  Many  classes  of  workers  are  excluded 
entirely  from  its  benefits — fanners,  farm  workers,  domestic 
servants,  men  and  women  who  work  for  themselves,  small 
merchants,  and  many  other  groups.  Furthermore,  regular 
pensions  will  not  be  paid  until  1942,  and  then  only  in  small 
amounts  of  $15,  $20,  or  $30  to  most  workers. 

I  want  to  see  this  part  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
amended  so  that  this  system  of  insurance  will  be  expanded 
and  greatly  strengthened.  I  urge  that  we  take  actiou  as 
soon  as  possible  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  act  to  the 
millions  of  American  workers  who  are  now  excluded. 

I  believe  that  we  should  eventually  have  universal  cover- 
age for  our  insurance  system. 

Again,  I  would  not  wait  until  1942.  but  would  begin  regu- 
lar payments  to  the  workers  covered  by  the  act  as  soon  as 
practicable,  certainly  not  later  than  January  1,  1940. 

Finally,  I  would  amend  the  act  so  as  to  provide  higher 
pensions  to  those  retiring  In  the  next  10  years.  I  suggest 
that  as  a  minimum  we  should  have  a  pension  of  $30  per 
month  with  amoimts  graded  upward  to  those  who  have 
worked  for  long  periods  of  time. 

ADHanSTRATrVI    DUT1CULTIK3    SHOtTLD    BX    COKMXCTtD 

I  recognize  that  these  proposals  may  involve  some  admin- 
istrative dilBculty  under  the  present  law.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  these  difficulties  could  be  met  by  simplifying  the 
insurance  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  th»e  extensions 
practicable.    The  Social  Security  Board  has  successfully  met 
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the  fcdmlnMratlve  probiems  Inj^olved  In  the  iM-esent  act.  I 
am  sure  that  they  could  devisd  ways  and  means  of  provid- 
irg  for  the  improvements  whicn  I  am  suggesting. 

Wf  miist  extend  and  Uberaliie  our  Federal  old-age  ins\ir- 
anre  If  we  are  to  provide  for  the  Amcrtcan  people  an 
adequate  system  of  old-age  penjions. 


Philip  Arnold  Goodwin 


MEMORIAL 


HON.  CLARENC 

OF   NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


ADDRESS 

^  E.  HANCOCK 

YORK 

IE  PRESENT  ATTV'ES 


Wednesday.  A  phi  20, 193S 


Oo  th#  life    eh»r«ct^    tnel  pnbJU 
OooowiM.  lat«  a  BepraMDUtlTC 


urea  test  prlTlleges  we  enjoy  as 


•tee  of  Hon    Pnn.ir  Axi«ou> 
man  tbe  State  of  New  York 


Mr.  HANCOCK  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 


Members  of  the  House  is  the 


iipportiinlty  to  meet  and  to  know  the  many  fine  men  and 
women  who  are  sent  to  Congiesa  from  every  section  of  the 
imited  States.  We  form  warm  and  valued  friendships  in 
■hU  body  with  men  whose  pat  is  in  life  would  not  cnxs  ours 
in  any  other  place.  All  too  f -equently  we  are  saddened  by 
the  untimely  paaslng  of  colleagues  who  have  won  our  respect 
md  our  friendship. 

It  was  a  real  low  to  Congress  and  to  us  who  served  with 
lilm  when  Phili?  A.  CkxDoww  died  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congresii.  He  was  sent  to  Congress 
from  the  Twenty -seventh  Dl«t-lct  of  New  York,  not  because 
tie  sought  the  honor  but  beciuse  the  people  of  his  disUict 


wlahed  to  be  represented  by 


I  man  of  his  high  character. 


It  was  not  a  Job  he  desired  but  an  opportunity  to  serve 


I  do  not  believe  he  had  ever 
the  derlous  ways  of   polities 


wfore  held  political  office,  and 
were  unknown  to  him.     He 


(-4Mne  to  Coocr«M  with  a  broa  1  and  succesaf ul  experience  in 
buslnesa  and  a  high  purpose  to  represent  his  constituency 
faithfully  aod  conscientiously. 
The  Houae  u  an  accurate  Ji  dge  of  the  quality  of  its  Mem- 


bers.   Pbiu?  Oooowtm   was 


Kpoken  and  friendly .  modest 
00  public  questions  was  sough 
respectful  attenUon. 

We  mourn  his  death,  and 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  wile 


irery  quickly   recognized   as   a 


man   of   sound   Judgment   anl   impeccable   Integrity.     Soft 


».Tu\    nn^jt-wimtng     \\\n    opinion 

by  his  associates  and  received 

i 
our  hearts  go  out  in  deepest 
and  family. 


I 


Unemployroent  CcmpensjiHon  Has  Befirnn  to  Work. 
Experience  Has  Showr  Weaknesses  Which  Must 
Be  Corrected.    Ut  Us  1  tuild  It  Up  , 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 


OP  1VXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Tuesday,  line  li.  2931 


OHB   Hmnwot   AMD  roarr   mzixi^m 

ONXMPLOTl 

Mr.   MAVERICK.     Mr 

Union  are  paying  unem 
unemployed  workers.     I  am 
Texas  Is  among  those  States 
fits  stoce  the  first  of  the 
paid  tn  beneAts  a  total  of 
ptgrtcm  Slates  tbe  total 


benejts 


REPRESENTATIVES 


t^i  «-.*■«     4IJlSiLOT     rUD     OCT     IM 
UMUllB 


Speaker,  today  25  States  of  the 
nrnpeosatloQ  beoefitfi  to 
Elad  to  say  that  the  State  of 
which  have  been  paying  bene- 
Up  to  June  1.  Texas  had 
$|.>03.f73.    Por  an  the  benefit- 
paid  from  tbe  beftButoc  of 


yeiir 


the  year  to  June  1  was  about  $140  000  000.  Other  States 
will  begin  paying  benefits  later  thi.s  year  or  early  next  year, 
for  aU  the  States  have  now  pasi,ed  laws  La  conformity  with 
the  Social  Secur:ty  Act. 

The  present  system  of  unemployment  compensation  has 
now  been  in  operation  long  rnough  for  xis  to  appraise  iU 
strength  and  its  weakness.  Sc.  fai-  as  immediate  adminis- 
trative problems  are  concerned,  I  believe  that  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  StaU?  unemployment  compensation 
agenaes  have  been  reasonably  successful,  taxes  have  been 
collected,  wage  records  maintained,  and  benefits  paid 
promptly  in  most  case.^. 

DELAYS   IN   PATMKNTTB   TOO  COMPLIX   FOR    WORXXBa  "" 

There  have  been  som*  unfortuiiate  delays  in  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  quallfi*»d  workers,  but  I  beUeve  experi- 
ence will  correct  this  However,  I  do  believe  that  far-re«ch- 
mg  changes  must  be  made  in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  if  this  part  of  the  program  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  unemployed. 

As  the  system  now  .^Unds,  it  Ls  too  complex  for  many 
workers  to  understand  They  do  not  know  what  their  em- 
ployer has  reported  in  wages  for  them  and  they  cannot 
estimate  what  ^heir  benefits  will  be. 

In  fact,  many  would  not  be  able  to  understand  how  their 
benefits  were  calculated.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  tae 
system  must  be  greatly  simplified  so  that  it  will  be  under- 
standable to  the  average  worker 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  benefits  are  on  the  whole 
too  low  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  income  of  the  unem- 
ployed worker.  The  average  weekly  benefits  in  most  of  the 
States  are  around  $9  to  $10.  but  with  many  workers  getting 
only  $5  to  $6.  Certainly  these  last  amounts  are  too  low  to 
support  a  worker  and  his  family  for  a  week. 

I  favor  amendlnK  the  act  so  as  to  provide  minimum  bene- 
fits of  $10.  with  the  boneflt.s  for  higher-paid  workers  graded 
upward  from  this  minimum.  Furthermore,  I  think  the  pres- 
ent maximum  of  $15  a  week  in  most  States  Is  too  low  and 
should  be  raised  to  $20  or  $25  per  week,  in  proportion,  of 
course,  to  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  worker. 

PQIOD    or    PATMINT  — THl    ENCLLSH    POUOD    LONCrS 

Compensation  Is  now  being  paid  for  too  short  a  period  of 
time.  I  find  that  many  workers  are  being  dropped  from  the 
unemployment-compensation  .systems  after  6  or  8  weeks  of 
benefits  because  by  that  time  their  wage  credits  have  been 
u.sed  up.  In  most  States,  even  the  maximum  period  of  com- 
pensation Is  only  13.  14,  or  perhaps  16  weeks. 
I  advocate  amending  the  act  so  as  to  provide  benefits  for 
I  much  longer  period.s  In  Eingland  workers  were  formerly 
I  covered  for  26  weeks,  with  the  possibility  of  benefits  being 
extended  for  26  weeks  more  or  a  total  of  1  year.  In  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time  they  have  a  ss^tem  of  unemploy- 
ment assistance  which  takes  care  of  the  worker  after  his 
insurance  benefits  are  exhausted  and  which  will  carry  him 
and  his  family  indefinitely;  that  is,  until  he  can  find  a  Job. 
We  must  not  render  our  system  ineffective  by  cutting  off  the 
workers  after  such  short  periods  of  time. 
wBAJunaa  or  pks&ent  •tbtxm — ooia  not  pkotzct  intcb8ta.r  woaxxis 

Again,  the  present  program  does  not  provide  adequately 
for  interstate  workers — those  who  move  frequently  from 
State  to  State  in  the  course  of  their  work.  Even  though  the 
States  are  at  present  endeavoring  to  provide  for  these  workers 
by  the  signing  of  interstate  compacts,  the  problem  is  far  from 
solved.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  provide  prompt  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  workers  engaged  in  interstate  employ- 
ment. 

In  unemployment  insurance  as  in  old-age  pensions  I  have 
always  favored  a  Federal  system.  Nevertheless.  I  believe 
that  we  should  try  out  our  present  State  ssretem.  If  the 
necessary  improvements  cannot  be  secured  in  that  system, 
then  I  shall  advocate  changing  to  a  Federal  program. 
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The   Seventy-fifth   Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  JuTie  14, 1938 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  sec- 
ond year  as  Congressman  f rcHn  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
of  giving  a  brief  summary  of  my  accomplishments  during 
this  time.  A  businessman  running  a  store  will  make  an 
inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  find  out  where  he  is  and 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  his  business  as  a  result  of  his 
work  during  the  preceding  12  months.  I  likewise  want  to 
point  out  some  of  the  things  for  which  I  have  worked  ac- 
tively and  some  of  my  accomplishments  dxxring  the  course 
of  the  last  2  years  as  Congressman. 

POW-omCX   DCVILOPMXNT 

I  have  obtained  em  appropriation  of  $70,000  to  build  a  new 
Federal  building  at  Vivian.  La.,  and  I  am  working  very  hard 
to  obtain  a  similar  appropriation  for  Rodessa.  La.  During 
my  term  of  office  the  Haughton.  La.,  the  Libson  post  office. 
and  the  Gilliam  post  office  have  been  raised  from  fourth-  to 
third-class  offices  and  the  Rodessa  post  office  has  been  given 
a  second-class  rating.  I  have  also  succeeded  in  obtaining 
at  Shoreline.  La.,  an  office  for  the  convenience  of  the  local 
people  who  live  in  this  vicinity. 

H    O.  L.  C.  rOUBCLOStTRl 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  confronted  me  as  a  Con- 
gressman was  the  promiscuous  and  yet  very  aggressive  fore- 
closure policy  of  the  H.  O,  L.  C.  in  northwest  Louisiana. 
Shortly  after  I  was  sworn  In.  this  Corporation  began  foreclos- 
ures upon  hundreds  of  home  owners  in  Shreveport.  Mlnden. 
Mansfield,  and  many  other  towns  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Louisiana.  I  immediately  began  a  thorough  and 
sweeping  investigation  of  the  foreclosure  policy  of  the  H.  O. 
L.  C  and  Introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives demanding  a  formal  congressional  investigation. 
I  studied  hundreds  of  cases  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  home 
owner,  and  made  speeches  In  the  House,  violently  condemn- 
ing the  action  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  In  taking  homes  from  our 
citizens  who  were  seeking  to  retain  them  where  there  was  a 
possibility  that  the  loan  might  be  ultimately  paid  by  the 
home  owner.  I  can  say  that  I  have  saved  several  hundred 
people  from  the  loss  of  their  homes,  which  they  will  enjoy  in 
future  years  and  use  to  rear  their  children. 

BHASI-OUm-WIALTH    LBGISLATIOW 

Since  I  was  elected  on  the  Huey  P.  Long  share-our-wealth 
platform,  my  first  official  act  was  the  introducUon  of  the 
famous  Huey  Long  share-our-wealth  resolution  in  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves,  it  being  H.  R.  69.  While  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obUin  favorable  action  on  this  resolution,  I  feel  that 
through  my  efforts  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  have  been  able  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation which  has  for  its  purpose  share-our-wealth  prin- 
ciples. I  have  mentioned  some  of  these  matters  already  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  me  in  the  House  of  date  August  16,  1937, 
and  which  I  have  circulated  throughout  Louisiana. 

OOOD-IOAS  LBCISLATIOIC 

I  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  obtained 
the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  building  of  model  high- 
way bridges  across  the  following  bodies  of  water  in  northwest 
Louisiana,  namely.  No.  1,  Twelve  Mile  Bayou;  No.  2,  Cross 
Bayou;  No.  3,  Caddo  Lake. 


BAKKSDALK  PTELD 

As  Barksdale  Field  Is  the  largest  Army  flying  post  In  the 
United  States,  as  Congressman  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  display 
a  keen  interest  in  its  growth  and  development.  I  have 
worked  to  the  end  of  placing  in  this  field  the  most  modem 
flj'ing  equipment  available  to  the  Army  and  have  worked 
actively  for  its  further  expansion.  During  my  term  of  office 
approximately  $100,000  in  W.  P.  A.  funds,  employing  our 
local  citizens,  have  been  used  to  buiid  a  new  swimming  pool, 
do  work  of  leveling  the  landing  field,  and  other  construction 
jobs  at  the  post.  I  sponsored  and  obtained  funds  necessary 
to  build  a  chapel  at  this  post  so  that  the  men  in  service  and 
their  wives  and  families  may  have  a  place  to  worship  Ood 
in  accordance  with  their  conscience  at  this  military  reserve. 

FLOOD  CONTEOL 

The  major  project  of  flood  control  in  Red  River  Valley  Is 
the  Denison  Dam  project.  When  I  came  to  Congress  I  im- 
mediately familiarized  myself  with  this  project  and  worked 
in  cooperation  with  Sam  RAYBxniN.  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  bill 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $54,000,000  to  build  the  Deni- 
son Dam.  Army  engineers  have  estimated  that  the  btiildlng 
of  this  dam  will  in  time  jnean  the  removing  of  7  feet  of 
water  from  the  high  point  of  any  flood  coming  down  from 
the  river  at  Shreveport  and  will  level  it  off  to  the  extent  of 
3  or  4  feet  at  Alexandria  and  below.  The  building  of  this 
dam  will  do  much  to  eliminate  bank  erosion  and  changes  in 
the  channel  of  tlie  stream,  and  in  time  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  proceed  with  navigation  on  Red  River. 

I  also  sponsored  and  put  through  the  authorization  for  a 
survey  of  the  east  bank  of  Red  River  from  Loggy  Bayou  to 
Coushatta  Bayou  with  the  idea  of  going  forward  with  the 
building  of  the  levee  at  this  point  in  Red  River.  Working 
with  Senator  John  H.  Ovirton.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  change 
the  Bodcau  Bayou  project  from  a  floodway  to  a  dam  and 
reservoir  project,  carrying  with  It  the  expenditure  of 
$1,825,000.  This  change  is  now  authorized  In  the  omnibus 
flood-control  bill  of  1938  and  will  remove  the  opposition  in 
Bossier  Parish  to  the  project  and  permit  the  Oovernmcnt 
to  spend  this  vast  amount  of  money  In  Louisiana  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Bossier 
and  Webster  Parishes. 

The  Bayou  Pierre  drainage  project  was  essential  to  proper 
di-alnlng  of  the  city  of  Shreveport.  lower  Caddo.  DeSoto.  and 
Natchitoches  Parishes,  and  during  my  brief  term  of  office  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  sum  of  approximately  $90,000  in 
relief  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  work  is  now  going  for- 
ward to  ultimate  completion. 

House  bill  No.  10689  was  introduced  by  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authorizing  a  Federal  project  for  the  leveeing  of 
Twelve  Mile  Bayou,  and  this  bill  is  now  waiting  for  the 
report  of  the  Army  engineers  before  proceeding  with  It. 

TAX  unaiATiow 

An  attempt  was  made  while  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  in  session  to  place  a  tax  of  50  cents  a  barrel  on  crude 
oil.  The  idea  behind  this  proposed  legislation  was  to  raise 
the  price  of  crude  oil  to  the  point  of  permitting  the  coal 
dealers  of  the  United  States  to  imdersell  fuel  oil  and 
thereby  put  many  thousands  of  our  people  out  of  work.  I 
actively  resisted  this  tax  and  in  cooperation  with  other 
Congressmen  from  oil  sections  of  the  Nation,  we  success- 
fully defeated  this  legislation,  preserving  to  many  of  our 
people  jobs  in  the  oil  fields  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  lost. 

PAUf  UMISUTIOIf 

I  believe  that  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  are  doing  uniformly 
good  work  throughout  northwest  Louisiana  and  I  therefore 
have  lent  my  Influence  and  effort  toward  the  maintenanee 
of  these  campe.  As  a  result  of  this  fact,  I  recently  obtained 
a  new  forestry  camp  for  Bossier  Pariah  and  have  worked 
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urirrwingly  to  kcfp  th«  campf  which  thr  fourth   dlstrirt   • 
Already 


.lotnlrui  with  oihtr  m«irb*Ti  of  Ova  Loui»lan*  delffaUon 
m  the  lltnm  ot  fU^fsmnuun:  I  •ctivtly  fought  for  the 
increaar  In  the  •  pprop nation  fur  th«  inatot«n*nc«  of  voc»- 
tiowU  •«rteultuf«I  tfchum  In  the  •chool*  through  the 
wvenU  sut«t  of  th«  Ualtod  8t  itrt.  I  appeared  before  the 
AgrirultunU  Committee  In  193"  urging  an  incrraae  In  the 
fund*  for  thia  purpoae  and  reiulUng  leglilation  incujaied 
the  amount  beting  spent  on  thU  Ttry  valuable  work  from 
tl4>00.000  to  IUJOO.OOO.  Ev«fy  Pftrtih  m  tii«  fourth  dis- 
trict U  inlrr^ted  in  thii  leglaiaUon  a«  the  funds  are  now 
ua#d  In  our  echoois  for  tha  i  Ajrlng  oi  teachers  and  the 
carrying  on  of  the  vocational  agricultural  teaching. 

During  thr  summer  of  1M7  sn  abundant  crop  of  wat<'r- 
mcJon*  pushwl  the  price  dotm  to  the  vanishing  point 
When  Z  received  coxnplainU  from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
Duuict  of  Loulaiana.  I  Imixxedately  coatacUd  the  Surpluj* 
Commodity  CorporaUon  and  cahaed  It  to  send  Into  the  area 
a  repreaentalive  for  the  purpciie  of  buying  up  watermelons 
and  disUlbuUng  them  amont  the  poor  people  uf  the 
country.  In  this  way,  the  prife  of  thU  commodity  was  to 
some  eitent  stabilized. 

t^BXSLATlOW 


The  p4tiful  condition  of  the 
larlum  In  southern  Loulaiana 
The  ex-service  men  In 
and,  working  with  the  other 
15.000,000  to  be  used  for  the 
houae  theae  poor  unfortunate! 
time  m  the  not  far  distant  fu 
grvateat  and  moat  modem 
at  Camile.  La. 

The  two  bills,  one  passed  in 
the  1938  session,  have  made  it 
phans  of  deceased  veterans 
blllty  to  receive  pension  bencfl 
Oovcmment.    I  favored  this 
Uvely  In  its  behalf. 

My  many  years  of  service 
Louisiana  had  taught  me  the 
which  we  all  should  have  in 
a  Congressman  it  was  a  matt^ 
the  Federal  Oovemment  had 
appiopriately.  although  the 
made  it  a  State  holiday 
signed  a  bill   which  makes 
Nation  Just  as  much  a  nauooil 
July,  the  sad  of  February.  an( 


patients  at  the  Carvllle  Lepro- 

uppealed  to  me  very  strongly 

Loulslina  became  deeply  lnt4!re«ted 

Congieaanien.  we  have  obtained 

building  of  a  great  institution  to 

and  I  look  forward  to  the 

liure  when  one  of  Louisiana's 

lnstl(utlona  will  be  the  leproaartum 


JUJ  t 


the  1937  session  and  one  In 

possible  for  widows  and  or- 

hal^lng  a  10-perccnt  rated  dLsa- 

A  and  to  be  cared  for  by  our 

eglslation  and  I  worked  ac- 


ikmong  the  ex-servlcc  men  of 

deep  reverence  and  inL*.>re&t 

Day.     When  I  became 

of  shame  on  my  part  that 

failed  to  recognize  this  duy 

of  Louiiilana  had  already 

recently  the  Preaidert  has 

Armistice  Day  throughout  the 

holiday  as  U  the  Fourth  of 

other  outstanding  ucoaiiLuiu. 


Aimistice 


Sate 


When  the  tornado  daecendel  upon  the  people  of  Rodessa 
and  killed  and  maimed  so  many  of  them,  the  cull  for  F'd'Tiil 
aid  was  immediate.  The  morning  after  the  storm,  with  my 
support,  a  bill  extending  tha  life  of  the  Dlsa.Hter  Loan  Cor- 
poration paaaed  through  the  House  of  Represents Uven  nnd 
shortly  became  the  law  by  tie  signature  of  the  President. 
At  my  request,  reprcacntativej  from  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Disaster  loan  Corporation.  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, and  jther  Fedeial  agencies  inunediately  were 
dispatched  to  the  scene  oi  tie  disaster  to  render  aid  and 
assistance  to  our  people  In  this  stricken  condition.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  prompt  service  rendered  by  these  Federal  agen- 
cies In  this  area. 

Federal  judgeships;  For  msny  years  Louisiana  h&s  had 
only  two  Federal  Judges  although  the  increased  work  had 
made  it  ^fnp^>«"i<M«^  for  two  n  ken  to  keep  up  with  the  vast 
amount  of  litigation.  During  my  brief  term  as  Congress- 
man, the  '-^'fii"*  delegation  has  obtained  the  passage  of 
taws  douhUng  the  number  oi  judgeships  in  Loulaiana  and 
giving  two  Federal  Judges  to  e  ach  district. 


£  .)N(  I minw 

It  ^rem.s  <ifriini.fo  hiuI  yti  it  ih  a  fart  thnt  stnro  the 
rrfuMon  of  the  Fmirth  Cnngri-sfnanal  Umtrict  In  Loui.sliina 
piTciclinK  ConKrrs.Hnirri  h.ivr  !icvcr  iiuunfii:!i<'d  public  ofncvs 
for  llir  conduct  ol  their  l)usiiirs.s  One  of  my  f^rst  iicis 
wn.t  10  obtain  11  conKr»'.'«^'Onal  omcr  in  the  Post  OfBcc  Build- 
ing ut  HhreveiKu'  sKhrrv  \hv  public  i.s  invited  to  visit  me 
and  to  present  then  problems  to  inc.  When  Congress  is 
not  in  !«enflion  th;n  nfflc  i-"  Icept  open  nnd  our  people  from 
all  over  the  Ff)urth  Conk'rpsfUonal  District  will  know  that 
this  l.s  their  ofTli  •  ;i!i(l  ;>  infuntamcd  for  them  In  prob- 
lems with  the  Federnl  Oovr-rnment  I  fxpect  to  rontlnue 
to  maintain  thi.s  nfflcf  and  by  doinic  so  to  provide  an  easier 
contact  with  ntir  ix^ple  und  to  handle  more  efBciently  and 
more  quickly  Federal  baslnrs.s 


Wajifes  and  Hours 

EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

Hi-    MlCHHiAN 

IN  THK  HOl'.^K  OF   RKI'KKSKNTATIVES 

Tiu-^dap  June  U.  193S 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Stx-aker.  We  bfiiev.'  In  the  principle 
of  high  wa«es  We  favor  the  principle  of  the  shorter  work- 
week and  the  shori.T  worltday  •  •  *."  Republican 
platform  of  1932. 

Mr  Speaker  I  de.sire  to  give  the  fundamental  reasons 
which  imixlled  n:e  to  support  thi?  waRc  and  hour  bill. 
WlUiout  discuii>inK  th>'  qucsiion.s  of  capital  Investment.  Im- 
portation of  good.s,  and  other  fvictor.s  which  will  and  do 
affect  unemployment,  I  con.sidrr  the  following  principles  as 
fundamental: 

First.  History  hiis  demon.strated  that  while  the  total  goods 
consumed  In  Arnericii  rn.iy  be  increased  by  mass  production 
and  cheaper  prices  by  additional  employment  or  by  other 
causes,  the  fad  remairii  that  there  Is  an  ultimate  maximum 
of  goods  that  can  be  consumed  by  the  American  people. 

Second.  The  13.000,000  p<r.sons  who  are  today  unemployed 
are  entitled  to  pcnnuncni  employment  and  should  not  be 
compelled  to  accept  cliarity,  whether  tiial  charity  be  work 
relief  or  direct  relief. 

Tlilrd.  T\u'tif  thirteen  millions  of  unemployed  can  only 
f\nd  employment  in  the  pr  xlucm)n.  di.stributlon,  or  In  tiie 
employment  incident  to  the  production  or  di.stributlon  of  the 
mius  total  of  koocU  that  can  l>'  c()n.suined  by  the  people  of 
America,  of  wlucli  they  are  a  purt. 

Fourth  Kxpeiu'iice  of  the  p.i.it  12  year.s  has  demon."Jtrated 
that  under  our  ijres'iit  nysteni  df  muss  prfxluctlon,  the  48- 
hour  wpfk  r»*5ulted-  -tn  li*'29 — in  an  overprodtiction  or  surplus 
of  Roods  which  could  not  be  ron-'umed.  which  was  later 
followed  by  a  .surplu.s  of  labor  Thl.-?  surplu"*  of  labor  was 
represented  ,«ince  192y  in  from  seven  to  thirteen  millions 
of  unemployed 

Fifth.  If  thl.'>  wprf  a  bill  establishinR  a  60-hour  week  In- 
stead of  an  ulMmate  40-h'^ur  w^k  no  one  would  dare  to 
support  it.  The  determ:r.:nR  nr^'ument  would  be  that  going 
back  to  the  60-hour  wrpk  woviJd  cause  additional  unemploy- 
ment. decrea.sp  th*^  number  nn  the  employment  list,  and  in- 
crease thp  rumb<^r  on  -hp  un^'rr.ployTnfnt  list.  If  going  from 
the  48-hour  week  to  thf  60-hour  week  would  cause  addi- 
tional unemployment,  decrease  the  number  of  employed  and 
increase  the  number  of  unemployed,  is  it  not  logical  to  say 
that  going  from  the  48-hour  week  to  the  40-hour  week  would 
Increase  employmcn*,  Increase  the  number  on  the  employ- 
ment list,  and  decrease  the  number  on  the  unemployment 
list? 
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Sixth.  While  I  have  not  Uken  up  the  question  of  capital 
Investments,  importation  of  goods,  and  a  number  of  other 
factors  which  will  and  do  aflfect  unemployment.  I  am  satU- 
fled  that  the  ultlnute  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem 
lies,  at  least  In  part,  in  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  total 
hours  of  labor  required  to  produce  the  moss  total  of  goods 
that  can  be  ronstimed  by  the  American  people;  thus,  if  a 
certain  community  can  furnish  240.000  hotu^  of  work  per 
week  and  there  are  8.000  persons  to  be  employed  in  that 
community.  I  feel  that  it  is  Infinitely  better  to  give  8.000 
per.sons  40  hours  of  work  per  week  in  the  production  of  the 
240,000  hours  of  labor  and  have  no  one  on  the  unemployed 
and  relief  list,  than  td  give  5.000  persons  48  hours  of  work 
per  week  and  have  the  other  1,000  unemployed  on  the  relief 
rolls  to  be  supported  by  taxation,  the  burden  of  which  falls 
upon  industry  and  is  passed  by  industry  on  to  the  consumer. 

Seventh.  If  we  will  adopt  a  policy  giving  the  American 
market  to  American  businesa  and  the  American  worker, 
eliminating  cheap  foreign  competition  with  both  capital 
and  labor;  if  we  will  give  business  a  chance  and  encourage 
capital  to  Invest  Itself  once  more  In  business,  reduce  Gov- 
ernment extravagance,  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation,  and 
then  bring  about  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  labor  necessary 
to  produce  the  goods  consumed  in  America  so  as  to  give 
everyone  a  Job  who  wants  a  Job  and  is  entitled  to  one.  I 
believe  we  will  have  done  much  toward  bringing  about  a 
real  solution  of  the  present  financial  conditions. 

Eighth.  People  who  are  opposed  to  progressive  legislation 
are  prone  to  call  those  who  support  such  legislation  "radi- 
cals." I  have  always  believed  that  the  so-called  radicalism 
of  one  generation  is  often  the  conservatism  of  the  next  gen- 
eration; the  Idealism  of  one  decade  is  often  the  realism  of 
the  next  decade.  That  is  progress.  Policies  which  were 
considered  too  radical  even  for  the  liberal  party  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan's  day  were  put  In  force  and  effect  by  the 
conservative  party  of  Taft's  day. 

In  taking  my  position  and  giving  my  support  to  the  wage 

and  hour  bill.  I  am  standing  on  the  Republican  platform 

of  1932,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  high  wages.  We  favor  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  shorter  workweek  and  the  shorter  workday  with  Its 
application  to  Government  as  well  as  to  private  employment  as 
rapidly  and  as  constructively  as  conditions  will  warrant. 

Surely,  the  Republican  Party  Is  as  progressive  and  as  lib- 
eral today  as  it  was  In  1932. 

While  the  present  bill  is  not  perfect  and  Is  necessarily  a 
compromise  measure,  while  I  do  not  approve  of  certain  parts. 
It  is  far  superior  to  the  measure  which  was  recommitted 
during  the  last  session  of  Congreas  and  is  on  the  whole  a 
fairly  good  measure.  It  will  vmdoubtedly  be  amended  and 
perfected  In  the  future. 


David  J.  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14,  1938 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  Maryland  elections  may  be,  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  as  a  result  have  lost  the  Inestimable 
benefit  of  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  David  J.  Lev^s. 
Our  sense  of  loss  is  only  lessened  by  the  earnest  hope  that  we 
will  find  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  a  Member 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol. 

No  one  has  earned  an  honored  place  in  the  life  of  our 
Republic  more   certainly  than   this   man.    In  the  field   of 


taxation  and  government  finance,  in  the  field  of  constitu- 
tional law,  in  the  field  of  international  relations,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  he  has  provided  a  leadership  based  on  sound 
scholarship,  a  broad  sense  of  fundamental  Justice,  and  force- 
ful elcxjuence  which  has  been  of  priceless  value  to  the  otl-5r 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  issues  of  the  Maryland  election  will  be  very  clear 
and  plain.  It  will  not  be  a  simple  case  of  New  Deal  against 
anti-New  Deal.  It  will  not  be  a  test  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  people  of  a  great  American  State  have  the  fineness  and 
the  sound  Judgment  to  recognize  in  their  candidate  Lewis 
the  basic  qualities  of  character  that  go  to  make  America 
different  from  every  other  nation  In  the  world.  If  they  want 
a  Senator  who  believes  in  government  according  to  the  will 
of  the  people  and  has  faith  that  such  government  is.  in  the 
end.  the  best  government;  if  they  want  a  Senator  who  not 
only  believes  in  the  principle  of  taxation  according  to  ability 
to  pay.  but  fights  for  the  principle;  if  tney  want  a  Senator 
who  puts  men  above  property  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
above  special  Interest — they  will  nominate  and  elect  David 
J.  Lewis. 

As  a  flrst-term  Congressman  who  has  profited  Immeasur- 
ably by  sitting  at  his  feet  and  who  could  ask  no  more  than 
to  be  privileged  to  call  him  guide,  phllosoplier,  and  friend. 
it  is  my  most  earnest  hope  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  will  not  fail  to  meet  this  test. 


Robert  P.  Hill 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  charncter,  and  public  service  of  Hon    Robeut  P.  Rnx,  , 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  OlUahoma 

Mr,  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  method 
of  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  colleague.  Hon. 
Robert  P,  Hill,  of  the  Fifth  Oklahoma  District.  Judge  Hill 
served  only  a  portion  of  his  first  term  from  Oklahoma,  but 
hod  been  a  Member  of  the  House  yean  ago  from  Illinois, 
being  one  of  the  few  Members  thus  honored  by  two  States. 

I  grew  to  love  him  and  to  admire  his  sturdy  and  upright 
character  in  the  few  months  that  we  were  associated  to- 
gether. He  was  intensely  patriotic,  and  viewed  all  the  ques- 
tions that  we  have  to  face  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Learned  in  the  law.  to 
which  he  had  devoted  the  major  portion  of  his  adult  life,  he 
hod  a  keen  analytical  mind  and  knew  how  things  could  be 
done.  His  warm  heart  made  him  sympathetic  to  the  In- 
terests of  those  who  are  underprivileged,  and  In  his  short 
span  of  service  as  a  Representative  from  Oklahoma  he  rend- 
ered many  services  for  our  people  which  will  keep  the  memory 
of  his  deeds  alive  for  years  to  come. 

Quiet  and  dignified,  he  was  keen  to  discern  the  troubles 
of  others,  and  quick  to  offer  what  measure  of  assistance  that 
he  could.  Still  he  was  able  to  conceal  from  even  his  close 
colleagues  his  own  malady,  so  that  his  sudden  taking  away 
was  a  shock  and  a  surprise  that  left  us  grief  stricken,  more  so 
because  we  had  no  intimation  of  its  coming. 

Judge  Hill  was  one  of  the  innumerable  citizens  who  came 
to  Oklahoma  in  mature  life  from  other  States  in  the  Union 
and  adopted  our  State  as  his  home.  He  gave  Oklahoma  the 
full  measure  of  his  devotion  and  served  the  people  wisely  and 

well. 

Knowing  him  was  one  of  the  rare  privileges  that  came  to 
me  through  my  service  in  the  Congress,  and  the  memory  of 
his  uprightness  will  be  an  inspiration  to  me  for  the  re>- 
maining  days  that  are  spared  to  me. 
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Philip  Arnold  Goodwt« 


MEMORIAL 


Ol 


ADDRESS 


E.  CARTER 

RKIA 

PRESENTATTVES 
M.  1938  I 

werricr  of  Hon    Phii.ti'  Arnouj 


HON    ALBER 

OF  tali: 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wedaesday. 

On  th*   Itff    churnctfT    and   pub!« 

OooBwix   Ute  a  RcprwenUtlv  •  from  the  Btat«  or  New  York 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker  one  of  the  most  human  men 
vho  have  graced  this  Chambei  by  their  presence  was  Philip 
Afwold  Ooodwtw.  who  represented  the  Twenty -seventh  New 
York  Dtstrtct  for  three  terms.  Because  of  his  understanding 
of  the  proWems  of  the  comiron  man.  and  because  of  the 
practical  type  of  background  which  he  had  acquired  as  a 
buslnessmaji  and  as  a  banker,  he  always  brought  to  the  de- 
Bberatjons  of  the  House  a  com  non-sense  point  of  view  which 
contributed  to  the  orderly  traiisaction  of  legislative  business. 

Those  who  had  the  honor  tj  know  Philip  A.  Goodwin  as 
a  friend  were  aware  that  his  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  Con- 
rressman  were  second  only  to  his  devotion  to  his  family. 
ml  wife,  his  son.  and  his  daughter  were  the  constant  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  kindly  and  thdughtful  character  One  could 
Dot  be  with  him  for  any  exterpia  period  without  dlsocvenng 


the  pride  he  felt  In  tho«e  who 


•tnse  of  the  term,  he  was  a  "f  imlly  man." 

Mr  Goodwins  biografihy  reveals  how  intimately  he  was 
»sKociau*d  with  the  various  puMlc  acttrtties  of  his  commu- 
nity No  worth-while  program  of  cMc  betterment  in  his 
hrme  county  failed  to  receive  his  support.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  his  district  has  received  by  his  death  a  .severer 
blow  perhaps  than  this  Hous',  which  valued  so  highly  the 
acrvices  which  be  rendered  m>  fenerously  and  so  well. 


The  Tar  Burden 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

uK    I>  1 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuetday.  Jiint 


KXTTtACTS  FROM  AN  A  flTTCLE  BT  W    E    HATBS 


Spcace 


Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr 
remarks  m  the  Cokc&xssioiia^ 
log  extracts  from  an  article 
and   Recovery, "   which   was 
lor  JuzK  0/  1938. 
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Fifty  mlllton  wa^  eamera 
cuiture.  and  ludustry   receive 
and    annually   pay   most   of   tbe 
BcfTartUMa  ol  political  phraaaa 
•nd  "taxes  to  acmk  tbe  rtcti.' 
«a«e   emratir—the  bOJOOOJOOO 
country — who  carry   tiie  buwen 
cost  of  government      The  wage 
wiXe.   today   reallM*  full  weU 
•K^b  doUar  of  wage  (oat  for 
oae  working  day  out  of  three,  at 
BMnt  for  tbc  cost  of  government 
the   mduBtrtal  worfcer  naturaJIy 
the  htglMT  taxaa  rtae  tiie 
or  mere  band  tar 

la  racent  ye*ra  many  typaa  oJ 
wage  ^LTQcr.  ln<cludlng  hidden, 
and  many  othen.     BtaUstlm 

of  wbicb  are  gaautine  lax  aa 


O- 


his  name.     In  the  highest 
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tax  on  a  claUar-Aiul-^-hiuf  sl..rf.  an  aiinuaJ  9921  tax  on  the 
tcleph-ne  a  $13  90  tax  o:.  'he  ^..•>  meU-r .  a  f '.3  90  tax  on  the  elcc- 
trtc-Ucht  mrter  the  '.art  t>>.at  tlO  on',  of  evpn'  t30  paid  for  rent 
roee  for  Uxes  ttiat  a  tax  of  from  6  cenLts  to  10  cents  a  packaRe 
Ms  impoeed  on  cigarfttes,  tliat  '.7  ciiSerrnt  types  of  taxes  are  repre- 
sented m  t:<e  piLt  of  ft  i^af  )f  bread,  that  focxl  n^.ar.ulacturers  pay 
!.5C  d;«'er<^-nv  rr^e^  of  v.ixc^-.  th:^t  pprnlcum  manufacturers  pay 
200  dl'^ert  nT  l\iy^  of  tH.tf«  which  art  passed  on  to  the  wage 
earorr  Uiat  1  percent  of  Ms  a".rui:l  w  ice  Is  deducUd  from  his 
salAry  atKi  pa.d  airec'iv  hv  him  for  rycial  security  and  that  he 
absorbs  In  the  pncr  he  pa-s  f-.)r  art '.clef-  purchased  the  approxi- 
mate 4-perrrnt  sori.il  «rrur:tv  tax  pi. id  directly  by  the  employer?, 
which  tax  is  often  of  a  cumulai.ve  n.aure;  that  whether  it  be 
for  f.xxl  or  rent  or  o»-nlng  :'.n  automobile,  cr  p-'ung  to  the  movies 
or  to  a  ba^eb.Ui  eanie  in  fact  for  praciialiy  anything  for  which 
he  spend.=  hi.-  d.iLar     a  porf.on  thereof  Is  taken  for  taxes. 

The  wBsre  eampr  realiws  full  w*"!!  that  any  reduction  In  tuxes 
gives  him  a  greater  purc±ia.'^ine  power  per  d  lUar  The  50.000.000 
»-age  earners  are  vital'.v  interested  m  elinunatink;  wast*  from 
Go  vc'.- lime  lit  ct>t,  :■..  :.pi'.-  ■>(  Uo:..-.v  wlrch  create  employment,  m 
a  sysXrm  cT  pav-n<i-y''U-i."^  frr  Cr'vrmmpn':  cost,  in  order  to  avoid 
heavier  future  taxi^-  or  p  Ji'sibh:'  re^mdiation  of  national  obligation.-, 
and  are.  therefore,  demanding  <i  stable.  CMmmon-sense  tax  policy. 
The  wa^:c  ean.er  Uic  Lax  pnxiueer  tuday  p^iy^  mere  out  of  his 
wages  for  taxes  thai,  any  other  y;:-!;!'  CvSt  of  llMng— aiid  these  taxes 
!n  "the  mnin  ?o  tn  •^Tipp'T'  the  nonprnducer-  the  tax  coTi«!Umer 
Reduction  In  'axes  mear.-  more  m^:ney  fir  the  Indlvidtial  Just  as 
mucii  a»  doe?  a  waj^c  i:.'Tea-e 

From  tilt-  viewp  .nt  of  th.'  <  n.plojee  it  becomi-s  evident  that  his 
Intrresfi  ar»'  mareruil'.v  ifTfc'ed  hv  'soaru.;:  'axp-  Bethl'*hem  Steel 
Co  s  pay:i>ent*  to  various  Crtiv.  rnment  Agencies  la>t  year  were  suffl- 
cltnt  to  provide  a  yar  s  fuii-time  employ:nen:  to  11.898  workers 
at  th£  average  eam-n^  ra:e  p<,'r  lU^'riioyet  dur.ntj  the  year.  The 
tax   per  employe   ;.-.   fur-hi.T  an-xn   m   the   fLllowmg   list: 


r.  under  leave  to  extend  my 

RrcoRi).  I  incliide  the  foUow- 

W.  E.  Hayes   entitled  'Taxes 

published   In   the   Constructor 


lly  employed  In  business,  agrl- 

peroent   of   the   Nations   income 

local.   State,   and    Federu!    taxes. 

aa  "tajue  to  ahare  the  wealth" 

la  tbc  toller,  the   producer,   the 

and    Uiduatrial    voHiera   m    tbia 

of  tax  and  pay  the  bulk  of  the 

nreer.  and  equally  so  the  hoiise- 

approKlmately  SSS    percent   of 

and  tbM  is  tbe  equivalent   of 

Uke  worker  a  cxmtrlbuuoa  m  pay- 

Tbls  tax  upon  the  farmer  and 

toaiiB  thetr  standard  of  liTlng.  as 

dollar  wlU  purcbaae  in  produce 


tbiilr 


tax  have  been  Impoaad  upon  the 

nrQU».  personal,  real  estate    sales, 

h<|wtwi.  have  brou|:ht  boae  to  the 

tbe  bidder,  taxes,  a  few  examples 

at>  7  oenta  a  calloa;  «  ai-oen.1 


bJSb 


*  "oni'^nny 

T  ix  r>ni  1 

Tax 

Pf>r 

'l#in(pr«l  KW^'tric    .................... 

^^■^  VA  t«Ki 

' ,    < ,  >«  ~    ,  _' ' 
\f-,  M«i  lll«l 

7h.2)2 
.^ifi. 'il>1 

cw 

1  >ii   ^'f»f',f                       ,.       ...........•«•.•••«•.... 

Ml 

l^,':\WU-.n  -"1"''                                

Pul'li"' narwce  "(  N''*  iticty 

21) 
as 

1,U73 

Tbus  the  t.ix  cui»i  'o  bui..n<'a>  Ls  be;av;  reiiUzed  by  tlie  wage 
earner  who  apprpcl:i'e.s  that  •he  higher  tux  paid  out  of  the  dollar 
f^f>  \(^n  there  Is  for  uapes  Tne  recent  release  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  ot  C'  nimerce  report  that  durltiR  the  laat  10  years 
60  percent  of  the  tD'itl  net  revenui-s  ol  buiinese;  have  t>een  Im- 
pounded for  t;Lxe<  further  emphasizes  the  competition  of  taxa- 
tion to  profits  :uid  wa^ei.  In  the  bus:QJs.s  dollar.  It  emphasize! 
whv  there  u  a  UeJc  of  mcentive  on  the  part  of  the  Aroericaa 
people  to  nsk  their  mrii.'V  In  new  enterprises  creating  greater 
employment. 

A  tax  '-ys*-n:  w!;ich  creates  empl^ynient  and  tliu."!  eliminates  or 
avoids  tajt  ex;,>endiuir»'-  fnr  un'"np!oyment  Is  basically  sound  and 
beneflcU.l   b-^th   tn  our   peopio   «.":d   to  nur  Government 

A  tax  •ysteni  wh'ch  creates  grratrr  present-day  purchasing 
power  for  dO,iH^K),tXio  farm  and  indu.strial  wage  earners  by  tax 
redutiuon  is  equaily  :ts  oeneticial  aH  would  be  their  corresponding 
ftl-.are  m  aii  incrra^eU  natici.al  Income  vmder  present  taxing 
systems. 


Theodore  A.  F'evser 


;  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  E.  CARTER 

O;     C.\I.IKf>RMA 

IN  THK   H('r.-^K  OF  KEPRESF.XTATIVES 

Wedfi^sday    Apnl  20.  1938 

On    the   life     charai  ter    and    public   service   of   Hen.   Theodore   A. 
PEYSER,    late   a    KepreM'utat.-.e   from    the   State   of   New   York 

Ml.  CARTER  Mr,  Speaker,  during  his  three  terms  as  a 
Member  of  the  Huust'  of  Representatives  Theodore  A.  Peyser 
demonstrated  not  only  a  capacity  for  efiBcient  and  consistent 
labors  in  behalf  of  hi.?  constituents  in  the  city  but  also  a  grasp 
of  national  problt-nis  which  resulted  in  his  coauthorship  of 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  to  be  enacted 
by  the  Congre.ss  m  thi.s  veneration. 

The  Wagiitr-PfVicr  Act  ls  a  recognition  that  unemploy- 
ment 13  no  longer  a  locai  problem,  but  is  one  which  pexme- 
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ates  our  whole  economy.  Our  late  colleague  was  able,  be- 
cause of  his  intensive  study  of  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment and  its  effect  on  the  national  welfare,  to  join  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  his  State  in  devising  a  national 
program  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  weapons 
in  the  endeavor  to  find  jobs  for  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work. 

The  Unemployment  Service  is  a  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Theodore  Peyser.  It  is  fitting  that  his  monument 
Is  not  an  Inanimate  thing  of  stone  and  mortar,  but  a  robust, 
live  organization  providing  a  practical  and  everyday  serv- 
ice to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  de- 
pend on  it  for  secviring  the  work  which  enables  them  to 
earn  their  bread  and  butter.  Into  every  corner  of  the 
Nation  the  Unemployment  Service's  activities  extend,  a  life- 
line not  only  to  the  completely  destitute,  but  a  stanch 
friend  of  all  workmen  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
become  the  victims  of  tmavoidable  changes  in  the  opera- 
tions of  business. 

For  generations  to  come  working  men  and  women  will 
have  cause  to  bless  the  name  of  the  truly  great  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Preserve  American  Liberties  for  Conservative  and 
Progressive  Alike — Government  Control  of  Money 
and  Credit  as  Constitution  Provides— Cost  of  Pro- 
duction for  Farmer— Old-Age  Pensions  and  So- 
cial Security  for  All— Industrial  Expansion- 
Slum  Clearance  and  Conservation  to  Employ 
Unemployed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  TRANSUE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14, 1938 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  admit  that  economic 
conditions  in  this  country  are  bad.  Our  democratic  Govern- 
ment Is  the  only  instrument  we  have  through  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  can  cooperate  to  bring  our  economy  into 
balance.  I  was  elected  on  a  platform  of  supporting  this 
administration.  I  have  supported  and  worked  with  the 
Roosevelt  administration  In  its  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  economy. 

The  following  program  and  statement  of  principles  Is  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  undersigned  members  of  all  political  parties. 
We  believe  in  these  principles  and  will  seek  reelection  largely 
on  our  pledge  to  the  people  to  work  for  their  enactment  into 
law  during  the  next  Congress.  Admittedly,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  complete  program  of  legislation  for  the  United 
States.  Such  matters  as  labor  legislation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  war  do  not  appear  in  it,  but  we  believe  our  records 
speak  for  themselves  on  these  matters. 

The  following  points  are  stressed: 

PRXSEBVZ    AMERICAN    LIBESTIXS    rOK  ALL 

First.  Preservation  of  American  democracy  and  civil  Lib- 
erties as  set  out  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  preservation  of 
these  rights  should  extend  to  all  persons  everywhere  in  the 
Nation,  conservative,  liberal,  or  otherwise,  and  of  whatever 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

COINING  montt;  government  credit;  price  levels 

Second.  An  effective  Government  control  over  and  use  of 
the  money  and  credit  system  to  restore  to  Congress  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  coin  money  and  to  make  the  credit  of 
the  Nation  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
to  be  directly  employed  in  breaking  the  existing  credit  mo- 
nopoly, stabilizing  the  price  level,  and  bringing  the  total 
consuming  power  of  the  people  into  line  with  their  power 
to  produce. 


AGRlCtrLTtTRE — COST   OF   PRODtTCTIOH 

Third.  A  simple  agricuUliral  bill  to  put  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  farm  commodities,  end  gambling  and  speciilatlon, 
and  effectively  assure  the  farmer  cost  of  production. 

OLD-AGE   PENSIONS 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  Federal  old-age 
pensions  and  broadening  and  improvement  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

EXPANSION    OP   INDUSTRI.^L   PRODUCTION;    MONOPOLY    CONTROL 

Fifth.  Legislation  to  bring  about,  through  the  cooperation 
of  government,  business,  and  labor,  a  coordinated  expansion 
of  industrial  production  and  an  effective  control  over  both 
monopoly  price  increases  and  monopolistic  curtailment  of 
production  of  needed  goods  and  services. 

PUBLIC-WORK.8   EMPLOYMENT;    HOUSING;    NATURAL   RESOURCES 

Sixth.  A  long-range  flexible  program  of  public  works,  set 
up  by  congressional  enactment,  made  self -liquidating  to  the 
largest  possible  extent,  capable  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  our  people  for  employ- 
ment and  of  our  business  for  assistance  in  stabilizing  its 
market,  and  aimed  primarily  to  meet  such  outstanding  na- 
tional needs  as  slum  elimination  and  low -cost  housing  and 
the  need  for  conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  objectives  we  will 
continue  to  lu-ge  a  liberalization  of  the  rules  and  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Robert  G.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  R.  Amlie,  of 
Wisconsin;  John  T.  Bernard,  of  Minnesota;  Her- 
bert Bigelow.  of  Ohio;  Charles  G.  Binderup,  of 
Nebr&ska;  Gerald  J.  BoUeau.  of  Wisconsin;  R.  T. 
Buckler,  of  Minnesota;  Usher  L.  Burdlck,  of  North 
E>akota;  John  M.  Coffee,  of  Washington;  Matthew 
A.  Dunn,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  R.  Eckert,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Edward  C.  Elcher,  of  Iowa;  Frank 
W.  Fries,  of  Illinois;  B.  J.  Oehrmann,  of  Wiscon- 
sin; James  H.  Glldea.  of  Pennsylvania;  Frank  R. 
Havenner,  of  California;  Fred  H.  Hildebrandt,  of 
South  Dakota;  Knute  Hill,  of  Washington;  John 
M.  Houston,  of  Kansas;  Ed  V.  Izac,  of  California; 
Dewey  W.  Johnson,  of  Mirmesota;  Kent  Keller, 
of  Dlinois;  Paul  John  Kvale,  cf  Minnesota;  Wil- 
liam Lemke,  of  North  Dakota;  John  Luecke,  of 
Michigan;  W.  D.  McFarlane,  of  Texas;  John  A. 
Martin,  of  Colorado;  Sam  Masslngale.  of  Okla- 
homa; Maury  Maverick,  of  Texas;  Jerry  O'Con- 
nell,  of  Montana;  George  G.  Sadowski,  of 
Michigan;  George  J.  Schneider,  of  Wisconsin; 
Byron  Scott,  of  California;  Martin  F.  Smith,  of 
Washington;  Henry  G.  Teigan.  of  Minnesota; 
Andrew  J.  Transue,  of  Michigan;  Jerry  Voorhis, 
of  California;  Gardner  Withrow,  of  Wisconsin. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  E.  CARTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  WnxiAif  P.  Ooif- 
NZRT,  Jr.,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  liasMcbu- 
setts 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  my  time  who  have  given  so  devoted 
service  to  the  cause  of  labor  as  Congressman  CowimT.  That 
service,  I  believe,  was  rendered  primarily  because  of  his  great 
S3mipathy  for  those  who  constitute  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
lf^)>nr<»g  men  and  women  d  tbe  United  States.    In  addltton 
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to  that  fact  there  wma  the  adtied  fact  that  he  was  aware 
that  the  welfare  of  labor  Is  lE  separable  from  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country. 

As  a  Member  o/  Congress,  and  particularly  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Labor  Committee.  Bll  Cowstry  grappled  hero- 
jc*ily  to  adapt  our  national  labor  laws  to  constantly  shiltmg 
labor  conditions.  In  attempting  to  advance  such  legislation 
a5  was  to  the  advanta«e  of  labor,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Nati>n.  he  performed  yecman  .'^rvice.  That  taak  re- 
quired hard,  drudiftng  wort,  an<i  the  capacity  to  absorb  and 
dlRest  an  endleas  amount  of  pe-tlnent  Information. 

()Tie  of  the  chief  problems  of  this  generation  is  the  deter- 
mination of  how  to  amend  old  laws  fcmd  Inadequate  to  deal 
with  flttmtions  which  have  ariam  from  changes  In  new  in- 
dustrial techniques:  and  of  adojting  new  laws  to  cope  with 
df velopmenta  for  which  no  precedent  exists  to  guide  legis- 
lative dBiiber»tiona.  So  rspadly  are  these  changes  occuning 
tbiit  the  man  who  giiides  suctessfully  the  course  of  labor 
leMMiatMMQ  must  be  at  once  aii  open-mmded  and  diligent 
student  of  past  and  current  labor  history,  and  a  versaUle 
and  common-sense  trail  bJaser.  It  was  because  he  had  these 
quaUAcatiODs  that  Mr.  ContoT  was  able  to  provide  that 
le&derahip  which  won  the  res  ject  and  admiration  of  his 
colieacues. 

Mr.  CoKKixTs  service  to  his  Nation  as  a  statesman  of 
first  rank  was  preceded  by  valoi  ous  and  distinguished  lervlce 
In  his  country's  xmlform.  As  ai;  enlisted  man  he  served  with 
the  Twenty-sixth  Division  In  Pianoe.  participating  in  all  the 
battlfls  which  broucht  fame  aiid  glory  to  that  outstanding 
division  of  the  National  Army. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Oommr's  life  shows,  then,  that  his  love 
for  his  country,  and  his  lympithy  for  those  of  her  people 
who  needed  a  betpin«  hand  wers  not  casual  or  shallow  but  a 
deep  moilvatlnc  force  which  Inspired  him  to  practical  and 
notable  achievements  in  thielr  liehalf.  His  unflagging  devo- 
tiOD  to  duty  weU  deserves  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  entire  mempership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rtjentattrea. 


An  Investigation  of  the  Narcotic  Evil 


A  discussion  of  House  Joint  R*»«olutlon  642  to  provide  for  a 
survey  of  naxcotlc-drug  conditions  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Public  Health  Servicf      Ir.iroduced   by   Mr    CnrrtE  of  Washington. 

April  7.  1938      Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce  and  orderfd  printed 


Allotment  to  Aid  in  Secaring  Parity  Prices  for 
Farm  Prodacts,  and  Allftment  for  Rural  Electri- 
fication Purposes 


EXTENSION  C  F  REMARKS 

Ol 


HON.  MILTON 


A.  ROMJUE 


OP  Misaoumi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lEPRESENTATIVES 

TMetdaw.  JMie  14.  193i 


alio  ment 


pre  ducts. 


Mr.  ROMJT7C.    Mr   Speaker 
I  am  glad  to  support  the 
an  additional  1212,000,000  to 
called   a   parity   for  farm 
u.sed.  will  go  a  long  way  towaijd 
be.  in  regard  to  a  parity  in 
plish  all  that  is  desired  it  will 
the  right  reaotts. 

In   addititm,  I  desire  to  sac 
$100,000,000  fund  for  addlUonsjl 
is  no  reasen  why  the  farmer 
es^pecially  when  he  li  wlUlnc  to 
electric  lights,  and  only  by 
electrtflcattnn  will  be  be  able 
in  this  resard.    I  most  heartil^ 
fcir  both  ol  thCM  proTlsions. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  these 
ttiere  are  Infteretts  opposed  to 
oiity  fought  Prealdant 
qijMtian.  but  they  have 
man  wbo  iCanda  by  the 
Roosevelt  tn  this  ruiaJ 


and  Members  of  the  House, 

of  funds  providing  for 

K  used  to  maintain  what   is 

This   fund,    equitably 

accomplishing  what  should 

r^ces.    If  It  does  not  accom- 

fo  far  toward  accomplishing 


th; 


Roosrfelt 
Tlgtnxoaty 


electrification 


that  there  is  provided   the 

rural  electrification.    There 

Should  longer  sit  in  the  dark, 

pay  a  reascmable  sum  to  have 

procedure  involved  m  rural 

Mcure  what  he  is  entitled  to 

sxipport  and  exjiect  to  vote 


measures,   although  I  know 

these  measures  who  hove  not 

most  Tictously  over   the 

opposed  every  Coogress- 

aod  supports  Prestdeot 

program. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

(  F  w,\.<h:ngton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErKESENTATIVES 
Tuesday  June  14.  1938 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washint'ton.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
poses an  appropriation  fnr  making  a  survey  of  narcotic-drug 
conditions  in  the  United  States, 

A  question  naturally  arises  a.s  to  why  such  a  survey  is  de- 
sirable. The  answ>T  cannot  be  civen  without  first  gaining 
an  inkling  of  the  narcotics  situation.  We  are  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  a.spt'cts  of  the  situation. 

ECONOMIC    ASPECTS   OF   NARCOTICS 

It  is  estimated  by  the  American  Association  on  Drug  Ad- 
dictions, of  Seattle,  that  the  annual  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  of  narcotics  addiction,  chiefly  opiate  addiction, 
is  of  the  order  of  $2,735,000,000  or  about  $80  per  family. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  a  needlesii  burden  unposed  on  the 
jjeople,  not  by  conditions  inherent  in  the  problem  of  drug 
addiction,  and  not  by  thf  operation  of  law.  but  by  the  mis- 
taken interpretatMns  cf  Liw  made  by  the  Federal  Narcotics 
Bureau. 

If  this  claim  us  justified,  fhe  Narcotics  Bureau  stands  as 
the  costliest  bureau  or  governmental  department  in  the  world, 
iind  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  ranks  as  far  and  away 
ihe  costliest  man  in  the  world.  He  and  his  predecessor,  a 
prohibition  officer,  have  been  in  control  of  the  narcotics  situ- 
ation for  n  years. 

PTTRPOSK    or    PROPi^srD    :NVESTIGAno^f 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  proposed  in  this  bill  is  to 
evaluate  these  claims,  with  the  expectation  that  if  they  are 
found  valid,  action  will  be  taken  sjjeedily  to  i^orm  the  evils 
of  the  situation 

two    TTPE-S    or    I..^WS    TREATING    Or    NAECOTICS 

T^ere  are  two  types  of  Federal  laws  supposedly  governing 
the  narcotics  situation:  '1'  An  import  law  providing  that 
crude  opitim  and  coca  leaves  may  be  imported  under  certain 
conditions,  but  forbidding  the  import  of  any  refined  products 
or  alkaloids  of  either  drug:  and  2)  the  Harrison  Special  Tax 
Act  of  1914,  commonly  called  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act, 
which  Imposes  a  head  tax  on  all  legitimate  handlers  of  nar- 
cotic drugs,  and  'as  reviser*  in  1918'  a  special  tax  also  on  the 
narcotic  drugs  manufactured  from  the  Imported  crude  sub- 
stances 

The  first  of  these  laws  I  shall  not  consider  at  the  moment 
beyond  pointing  out  the  obvious  extreme  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  smuggling  of  products 
of  such  small  bulk  as  the  alkaloids,  morphine,  heroin,  and 
cocaine,  the  do.sage  of  which  is  measured  in  grains  or  frac- 
tions of  a  grain.  In  another  connection  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  opium  alkaloids  in  particular  are  admittedly  smuggled  into 
the  country  constantly  to  the  extent  of  many  tons  annually. 
It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  smuggling  racket  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  operation  of  the  other  narcotics  law,  the 
1  Harrison  Act. 

RAKitrXTL   ETTECT   OT    KAaRlSON    ACT 

In  examining  the  Harrison  Special  Tax  Act  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  anomaly  that  a  law  designed  *as  its  name 
implies)  to  place  a  ta.x  on  certain  drug."5,  and  raise  revenue 
thereby,  resulting  in  reducine  enormously  the  legitimate  im- 
portation of  the  drugs  m  question,  while  developing  a  smug- 
gling Industry  not  before  In  existence.  That,  however,  is 
only  the  beginning  Through  operation  of  the  law.  as  inter- 
preted,  there    wa^    developed    aLo,    as    counterpart   to   the 
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smuggling  racket,  the  racket  of  dope  peddling:  in  a  word, 
the  whole  gigantic  structure  of  the  illicit-drug  racket,  with 
direct  annual  turn-over  of  upward  of  a  billion  dollars. 

FITT   THE   POOK    ADDICT 

Incidental  effects  were  the  persecution  of  perhaps  a  million 
victims  of  the  diseased  condition  known  as  drug  addiction, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  had  been  law-abiding,  self- 
respecting,  self-supporting  citizens,  but  who  now  became 
human  derelicts  and  vs^ire  thrust  by  thousands  into  Jails  f.nd 
prisons  simply  because  they  could  not  legally  secure  the 
medicine  upon  which  depended  their  integrity  of  mind  and 
body.  There  were  no  narcotics  prisoners  in  Federal  prisons 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Harrison  Act.  Ten  years  later, 
more  than  one-third  of  all  convicts  in  Federal  prisons  were 
narcotic  cases. 

The  total  number  of  such  Federal  narcotic  prisoners  dur- 
ing the  period  since  the  Harrison  Act  began  to  operate  as 
potent  maker  of  criminals  is  of  the  order  of  75,000.  with 
aggregate  prison  sentence  of  upward  of  100.000  years.  No 
other  statute  ever  operated  to  make  criminals  on  any 
comparable  scale. 

MISINTEKPKETATION    AT    FAULT NO    TNJTKBXST    DEFECTS    IN    BIU. 

Let  me  repeat,  however,  that  no  such  dire  effects  were 
Inherent  in  the  Harrison  Act  itself.  The  social  and  economic 
disaster  involving  an  army  of  sick  people  came  about  through 
bureaucratic  action  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  based  on 
misinterpretation  of  the  law — misinterpretation  which  is 
alleged  to  have  set  at  defiance  the  clear  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court— iUustrating  incidentally  the  often  overlooked 
fact  that  the  high  tribunal  is  purely  advisory  in  funcUon. 
having  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

COUKTS    HOLD   HAUUSON   ACT  TO   BK  A   RIVKNXJI   BILL 

Let  us  get  down  to  cases.  The  essence  of  the  Harrison  Act 
is  the  provision  that  no  slightest  modicum  of  any  narcotic 
drug  shall  get  to  the  ultimate  consiuner  in  any  manner  what- 
soever except  at  the  hands  of  a  registered  physician— we  may 
overlook  dentists  and  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  reference  to  the  uses  of  narcotics  in  the 
law,  and  no  reference  to  drug  addicts  or  drug  addiction. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled — Under  case.  1925 ;  Nigro  case, 
1928.  and  so  forth— that  the  law  is  a  pure  revenue  meas- 
ure, and  that  Federal  law  has  no  control  over  the  practice  of 
a  profession — reiterated,  with  specific  citation  of  Under  case, 
in  the  A.  A.  A.  decision  of  1936. 

INHXTMANTTT    TO    ADDICTS 

The  Narcotics  Bureau  ignores  these  decisions  and  assumes 
authority  to  prevent  physicians  from  even  the  attempt  to 
cure  narcotic  addicts  unless  the  patients  are  under  forced 
confinement.  The  addicts  number,  by  the  very  lowest  esti- 
mate, at  least  100.000.  The  institutions  that  will  receive 
them  as  patients  are  almost  nonexistent.  It  follows  that  the 
prohibitory  mandate  of  the  Narcotics  Bureau  effectively 
denies  treatment  to  the  vast  majority  of  nai-cotic  addicts. 

A    CHEAT    INJUSTICE    OF    MODERN    TIMES 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  instance  in  all  history  of 
the  denial  of  medical  treatment  to  a  class  of  citizens  of 
whatever  status  or  capacity.  The  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  that  narcotic  addicts  are  diseased  and 
proper  subjects  for  medical  treatment  makes  the  action  of 
the  Narcotics  Bureau  peculiarly  paradoxical.  The  paradox 
is  emphasized  by  the  further  fact  that  the  Federal  Ckjvern- 
ment  has  erected  a  beautifully  equipped  hospital  for  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  at  Lexington.  Ky.  Most  of  the 
patients  are  first  condenmed  to  pris<m,  then  transferred  to 
the  hospital.  Volimtary  cases  may  also  be  received.  But 
the  total  capacity  of  the  Institution  Is  only  about  1,000.  At 
least  a  hundred  such  institutions  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  existing  addict  population — 5  or  10  times 
that  if  the  newer  estimates  of  that  population  are  valid. 

ADDICTION,    ONCE    DEVELOPED,    IS    CHEONIC 

The  erection  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  such  institutions, 
nowever,  would  by  no  means  solve  the  narcotics  problem. 
Addiction,  once  developed,  is  a  very  chronic  condition.    It 


is  admitted  by  the  authorities.  Including  the  narcotics 
commissioner,  that  very  few  "cures"  result  from  incarcera- 
tion for  a  1-year  period.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  5- 
year  segregation  is  the  least  than  can  be  expected  to  restore 
the  average  addict.  The  idea  of  incarcerating  even  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  let  alone  a  million,  unfortunates  for  a  term 
of  5  years  is  rather  startling — especially  considering  that 
they  are  sick  people,  for  the  most  part  of  averagy  respecta- 
bility and  moral  status,  not  markedly  handicapped  by  their 
infirmity. 

UNIVERSAL     IMPRISONMEirr     OF     ADDICTS     IMPOSSniLE,     HEASTLESS,     ANd 

UNSOUND 

In  any  event,  such  effort  would  be  mere  temporizing. 
Even  if  the  miracle  of  curing  all  existing  addicts  were  ef- 
fected in  5  years,  we  should  be  no  better  off,  because  the 
dope  peddler,  deprived  of  his  present  market,  would  Instantly 
set  to  work  to  develop  a  new  market,  and  a  perennial  new 
crop  of  addicts  would  be  In  evidence. 

THE    KEMEDT    IS    SIMPLE 

But  what  is  the  alternative?  Fortunately,  the  answer 
Is  simple.  If  the  Harrison  Act  were  allowed  to  operate  as 
was  designed,  all  victims  of  drug  addiction  disease — "nar- 
cotoxia"  it  is  technically  termed — would  come  under  medical 
supervision;  and,  on  prescription,  would  be  supplied  with 
whatever  medicine  they  need  at  slight  cost  at  the  drug  stores. 
Morphine  which  the  peddler  sells  for  a  dollar  a  grain  would 
be  supplied,  of  ptu-e  quality,  for  2  or  3  cents  a  grain.  The 
peddler,  unable  to  meet  such  a  price,  wotild  go  out  of  busi- 
ness— the  illicit  narcotic  drug  Industry,  the  billion-dollar 
racket,  would  automatically  cease  to  exist. 

That  much  may  be  stated  with  absolute  certainty.  Almost 
as  certsdn  is  it  that  the  army  of  narcotics  derelicts  would  be 
reduced  to  the  vanishing  point.  Courts  would  cease  to  be 
crowded  with  delinquents  who  owe  their  downfall  to  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  dope  peddlers'  exorbitant  demands. 
Jails  would  be  emptied;  Federal  prisons  would  lose  a  quar- 
ter or  a  third  of  their  population.  The  billion  dollar — or 
two  and  three-quarter  WUion  dollar — tax  on  the  public 
would  be  eliminated. 

Why  should  there  be  any  argtunent  against  permitting  the 
law  to  operate,  since  such  beneficent  results  seem  inevitable? 
Here  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  opposition 
comes  from  a  small  coterie  of  persons  in  authority,  who  are 
in  posiUon  to  benefit  by  the  status  quo.  These  persons  will 
be  brought  Into  the  open  by  such  a  ccmgressional  investi- 
gation as  this  bill  proposes.  There  will  then  be  opportunity 
to  subject  to  official  scrutiny  the  records  of  these  opponents 
of  law  reform. 

LET    us   FIND   OUT   THT  CAUSJB   OF   THIS    STfUATIOH 

Specifically,  there  will  be  opportunity  to  question  the  Com- 
missioner of  Narcotics — and  to  observe  how  he  may  endeavor 
to  justify  the  activities  that  cost  the  American  people  not 
far  from  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  and  give  the  Commissioner  , 
himself  status  as  the  costliest  man  In  the  world. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  make  these  general  comments.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  to  explain  why  this  bill  (H.  J.  Res.  642) 
proposes  to  entrust  the  investigation  and  survey  of  the  nar- 
cotics situation  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  and  not  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

THE    HAJUUSOW    LAW    AS    INTntPETTED 

The  Harrison  Special  Tax  Act  of  1914  required  all  handlers 
of  narcotic  drugs,  opiiun  and  coca  leaves  and  their  products 
and  preparations,  to  register  with  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  pay  an  annual  tax  cf  $1.  Narcotic  drugs 
could  be  transferred  only  on  presentation  of  a  signed  order 
form  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue;  but, 
physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinary  surgeons  were  exempt 
from  this  requirement,  and  druggists  could  issue  narcotics 
on  the  prescriptions  of  these  exempt  professional  persons; 
provided  only  that  the  prescriptions  were  issued  for  legiti- 
mate patients,  "In  the  coiffse  of  professional  practice  only." 
The  writers  of  prescriptions  were  to  keep  duplicates  or  copies 
in  their  offices;  and  the  original  prescriptions,  after  being 
filled,  were  to  be  kept  lor  2  years  on  file  at  the  pharmacy. 
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No  record  need  be  kept  by  the  practitioners  of  narcotic  drugs 
directly  administered  to  patKnta  whom  they  profeMlonaDy 
attended. 

TTiat  ts  all  There  is  no  mention  of  the  uses  of  narcotic 
druipi;  no  reference  to  addle  Lion  or  any  other  malady  or 
tondltton.  and  no  suffeation  as  to  meaning  or  Interpreta- 
r»on  of  the  words  'Tegitlmat '."  "patient."  or  "professional 
practice  "  Nor  Is  there  the  s  ifhtest  hint  as  to  the  quallfl- 
raUons  that  render  any  peraoi  eligible  to  register  as  a  phy- 
sician, dentist,  veterinary  sur  [eon.  or  pharmacist  presum- 
aWy  the  lawmakers  fully  un  Jer^tood  that  profesKional  eli- 
irtblllty  to  handle  drugs  is  a  matter  for  SUte  supervision 
lind  control,  and  one  over  wlilch  Federal  law  has  no  juris- 
diction. It  Is  not  even  specllcally  stated  that  a  physician 
may  use  his  own  prescription  alanks;  It  is  merely  stated  that 
he  Is  not  required  to  use  the  printed  order  forms  lawed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  all  other  han- 
dlers of  the  drugs  must  use. 

uim  cHANcn  rw  uw  as  nrr«Br»rnn) 

Subaequent  amendments  '1919  and  1926^  modified  the 
annual  head  tax  reatabtlshln  [  a  graded  scale  ranging  from 
134  to  $3.  and  then  shifting  t  tie  minimum — for  physicians — 
back  to  $1\  and  provided  lor  a  stamp  tax  of  1  cent  an 
ounce;  no  drugs  to  be  dispc;ised  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
except  'In  or  from"  a  package  bearing  the  revenue  sUmp. 
But  the  amendments  did  net  otherwise  concern  the  phar- 
macist or  the  physician.  whi:h  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  Harrison  Act.  In  its  relation  to  the  professional  activ- 
ities of  the  persons  who  alcne  are  authorized  to  dispense 
narcotic  drugs  to  the  consumer  remains  absolutely  unmod- 


lAed  since  its  enactment  in 
tion  of  the  law  have  not 
to  judicial  or  bureaucratic 
have  been  so  notable,  howevc^ 
as  to  every  essential,  almost 


ln£ 
tipUed  a  hundredfold:  i2) 
increased  from  negligible  po 
of  tons  of  morphine  and 
of  peddlers  of  cocaine  in 
an  army  of  peddltfs  of  mo 
company  of  drug  addicts, 
able,  self-supporting  dtlsens 
hampered  by  their  infirmity 
llcts.  victims  of  the  dope 
and  denied  all  medical  a 
conMderable    number    of 
medical   treatment,   such 
attempied.  and  every  case 


19U.    Any  changes  in  opera- 
been  due  to  legislative  action,  but 
nterpretation.     l^ese  changes 
that  the  net  result  has  been, 
diametrically  opposed  to  what 
the  propooenU  of  the  act  pUnned  and  hoped  for. 
or    MASOonca   ikoblbm    akx   duquiktimo 
For  example.   <1>   direct  r<  venues  have  decreased  instead 
of  incTHUilng.  and  an  Indlrecf  burden  of  oost  has  been  mul- 

luggling  of  narcotic  dnigs  has 
ids  of  smoking  opium  to  scores 
keroln:    (3)    a  negligible  group 
rohlbltion  districts  has  become 
le  and  heroin:  (4)  a  scattered 
ijority  of  whom  were  respect - 
neither  financially  nor  morally 
las  become  a  multitude  of  dere- 
>r  and  the  narcotic  agent. 
lUon;    (5)    whereas  formerly  a 
lets    were    cured   by    sedulous 
|-eaunent    could    no    longer    be 
addiction  became  practically 
hopeless  from  inception  i  including  large  numbers  of  soldiers 
returned  from  the  Oreat  War) ;  (6>  the  dope  peddler,  whose 
very  existence  was  due  to  tie  law  as  interpreted,  was  and 
Is  naturally  diligent  to  increase  his  market  so  that   the 
addict  populatioQ  has  proba  >ly  doubled,  if  not  tripled,  since 
the  Harrison  law  was  enaefiel;  (7>  under  stress  of  necessity, 
being  denied  legitimate  aocee  to  the  medicine  they  require. 
narcotic  addicts  as  a  class  become  lawbreakers  (.since  every 
purchase   constitutes   a   feUmy),   and  soon   the   Jails    and 
prisons  were  crowded  with  narcotic  prisoners   (in  Federal 
priaoos  alone  narcotic  casei  advanced  from  none  in  1915 
to  XStSi  in  1925) ;   physicia  is  were  so  hampered  in  their 
use  of  the  most  indispensa  ^  of  medicines  that  most  of 
them  refuse  to  treat  drug  i  ddlcts  even  for  maladies  other 
than  addiction  disease,  yet.  even  so.  upward  of  25J0OO  phy- 
sicians have  been  reported  for  crimbial  violaticai  of   the 
HarrtMn  Act.  axid  about  S.QM  have  been  convicted  In  Fed- 
efal  courts,  and  eitber  beavl  y  fined  or  Impriaoned.  the  irocy 
of  tbe  situation  being  ezihai  ced  by  tbc  fact  that,  irlth  rare 

oonvlctef    phyikiana    had    aKlduously 


I 


attempted  to  conform  to  the  law  and  to  every  regulation 
of  the  narcotics  authorities. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  un  predicted  consequences  ai 
operation  of  the  Harrison  Act,  as  interpreted. 

AIMS    or    MT    PIOFOSTD    UTVESTICATION 

Perhaps  a  few  words  should  be  added  about  the  specific 
aims  of  the  proposed  investigation,  as  stated  in  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  House— line  10,  page  2.  to  line  10,  page 
3,     Information  is  desired  a.s  to — 

<A>  The  extent  of  unlawful  activities  with  respect  to  nar- 
cotics and  the  number  of  persons  connected  with  such 
activities 

WAJlCOTTrs     WIDfSPHF-AD     TTWrTTKINO     OF     OrTTCTAJL     LUX 

Comment:  The  extent  to  which  unlawful  activities  in  the 
distribution  of  narcotics  have  invaded  ofBcial  life  is  cogently 
suggested  by  several  recent  happenings: 

HANSON    ATFAIR    IN    NE\ADA 

Pirsi.  The  arrest,  prosecution,  and  conviction  of  the  chief 
Federal  narcotics  agent  for  the  SUte  of  Nevada — Chris 
Hanson— and  a  confederate  who  was  formerly  a  revenue 
officer,  for  direct  dope  peddling  and  connivance  with  a  gang 
of  Chinese  racketeers  in  June  1937.  Hanson  was  sentenced  to 
10  years  in  the  Federal  penitentiary'  at  McNetJ  Island  and  a 
fine  of  $9,000.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Hanson  was  chief  Fed- 
eral narcotic  agent  at  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest  and  prosecution  there  of  physicians,  through  which 
the  closure  of  the  beneficent  narcotics  clinic  of  the  county 
medical  association  and  board  of  health  was  effected — and 
the  75  rehabilitated  patients  thrust  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  dope  peddlers.  Incidentally.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  attorney  who  cooperated  with  the  narcotic 
agents  in  the  prasecutions  in  question  was  ousted  from  his 
position  for  his  action  in  this  affair,  along  with  the  two 
assistants  directly  involved,  one  of  whom  was  held  for  con- 
tempt of  court  because  of  his  reprehensible  actions.  The 
character  of  the  associates  of  the  Federal  narcotics  agent  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  another 
officer — investigator  for  the  State  medical  boswd  of  exam- 
iners— who  had  active  share  in  the  frame-up  of  clinic 
physicians. 

It  is  perhaps  not  without  slemlflcance  to  note  that  no  Fed- 
eral bureau  or  agency  had  any  share  in  the  Initiad  investiga- 
tions through  which  Chief  Federal  Agent  Hanson  and  the 
former  custom.-;  ofTii'er  were  entrapped  at  Reno.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  took  an  active 
hand  in  the  questionable  proceedings  at  Los  Angeles  which 
led  to  the  arraigriment  of  the  assistant  United  States  attor- 
ney for  contempt  of  court  And  he  is  on  record  as  regarding 
that  case  as  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  with  its  record  of  many  thousand  cases  His 
dubious  partisanship  amounted  to  effective  championship  of 
the  dope  peddlers — and  seems  inexplicable  on  any  other 
basis. 

ACTION   AT   zrmzcH 

Second.  'Hie  demonstrated  participation  of  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents  in  the  illicit  drug  racket  is  suggestively  supple- 
mented by  the  reported  arrest  at  Zurich  May  30,  1938.  of  a 
former  Peruvian  diplomat  said  to  be  the  head  of  a  colossal 
international  dope  ring  The  incident  is  perhaps  only  a 
grandstand  play — in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  authorities  of 
I  the  League  of  Nations  are  conceded  to  have  known  the  names 
of  the  important  narcotics  smugglers  for  years  past,  and  have 
argued  among  themselves  as  to  the  advisability  of  warning 
various  governments  against  them.  But  whatever  the  motive 
for  the  present  arrest,  the  fact  that  the  suspect  is  a  former 
diplomat  gives  authenticity  to  the  recently  published  state- 
ment of  a  French  cnmmoiogist  that  enormous  quantities  of 
contraband  narcotics  are  shipped  into  America  as  part  of  the 
baggage,  exempt  from  inspection,  of  officials  in  the  Diplomatio 
Service. 

Third.  Whatever  the  manner  of  smuggling,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  narcotics — in  particular  morphine  and  heroin — 
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invcdved  in  the  illicit  traffic  is  enormous.  At  a  congres- 
sional hearing  on  the  Porter  bill,  which  resulted  in  the  act 
authorizing  the  building  of  two  narcotics  hospitals — one  now 
in  operation  at  Lexington,  Ky.— Colonel  Nutt.  then  in  charge 
of  the  Narcotics  Division  of  the  Prohibition  Bureau,  esti- 
mated the  addict  population  at  a  minimum  of  100,000  and 
the  d£dly  average  ration  of  morphine  at  8  grains.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  all  but  a  negligible  quantity — 1  or  2 
percent  at  most — of  the  legitimate  supply  of  narcotics  was 
handled  legitimately  by  phisicians.  admitting,  therefore,  tliat 
practically  the  entire  supply  of  the  addicts  was  smuggled  intj 
the  country,  and  sold,  at  $1  a  grain,  by  dope  peddlers. 

COLONKL  HXTTT'S  TrSTIMOWT 

He  made  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  such  illicit  traffick- 
ers. But  a  simple  calculation  shows  that  by  his  estimate  the 
morphine,  or  its  equivalent,  consumed  by  100,000  addicts  on 
the  daily  8-grain  basis  would  amount  to  292,000,000  grains 
a  year,  or  more  than  20  tons.  Recall,  please,  that  this  was  a 
minimum  estimate.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  important  to  find 
out  how  many  peddlers  are  required  to  dispose  of  such 
quantities  of  the  illicit  product.  But  it  is  of  salient  impor- 
tance to  recall  that  there  was  no  smuggling  and  no  peddling 
of  opiates  before  the  passing  of  the  Harrison  Act.  and  that 
there  would  be  none  now  if  addicts  were  permitted,  under 
medical  supervision,  to  secure  the  drug  they  imperiously 
need,  at  a  legitimate  price  at  a  pharmacy. 

KNOEMOua  PEorrr  in  drug  piddljko 

Smuggling  and  peddling  of  dnigs  are  carried  on  for  profit. 
There  would  be  no  market  for  morphine  at  a  dollar  a  grain 
if  it  could  be  secured,  of  pure  quality,  legally,  for  1  or  2 
cents  a  grain  as  it  could  be  before  the  prc^ibitive  law  was 
enacted;  and  as  it  still  could  be  if  the  narcotics  authorities 
did  not  substitute  a  bureau  created  "regulation"  for  Federal 
law. 

One  salient  purpose  of  the  proposed  investigation  will  be 
to  ascertain  why  certain  narcotics  authorities  perennially 
champion  the  "regulation"  which  supports  the  dope  peddler 
and  keeps  the  narcotic  racket  in  being. 

So  much  for  the  first-suggested  subject  for  Investigation. 
The  second  (b)  is  complementary,  concerning  the  number 
of  addicts  in  the  United  States,  with  further  question  as  to 
the  availability  of  various  types  of  treatment. 

CAN     ADDICTS    SIXTtnU    ADIQUAT*     MIDICAI-    TWtATMIKTT 

Here  the  thing  of  real  importance  is  suggested  in  the  con- 
cluding clause.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  the  number 
of  addicts — estimates  range  from  100,000  to  more  than  a 
million — but  the  really  vital  question  is.  whether  addicts, 
be  they  few  or  many,  are  given  opportunity  to  secure  med- 
ical treatment — such  opportunities  as  are  open  to  the  vic- 
tims of  every  other  type  of  malady  or  perverted  condition, 
regardless  of  whether  we  term  it  disease  or  habit  or 
perversion. 

That  sutement  is  perhaps  not  quite  acctirate.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  know  that  victims  of  narcotics  addiction  (un- 
like alcohol  addicts  or  nicotine  addicts)  are  not  permitted  to 
receive  treatment  like  other  sufferers.  The  question  at  issue 
is.  Why  are  they  not  permitted  this  elemental  right? 

BUfTUtm    SHOXTLO    B>    ICKBCITUIXT    HAKDLED 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  if  this  were  permitted,  the 
dope  peddler  would  be  put  out  of  business,  and  the  entire 
illicit  drug  racket  would  vanish.  But  that  answer  only  leads 
to  the  question:  Why  should  persons  in  authority  wish  to 
keep  the  dope  peddler  in  business  and  the  ilhcit  drug  racket 
in  possession  of  its  billion-dollar  income? 

It  will  be  obvious,  I  think,  that  this  is  the  really  signifi- 
cant question  at  issue.  I  submit  that  an  of&cial  answer  to 
that  question  would  be  not  merely  of  interest,  but  of  truly 
vital  importance  to  every  American  citizen.  If  we,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  are  to  continue  to  let  our  nar- 
cotics authorities  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  tanta- 
mount to  upholding  and  in  eflect  supporting  the  billion« 
dollar  drug  racket,  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  explain  to 
our  constituents  why  we  do  ao. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  BOYLAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJiesday,  June  IS.  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  DR.  H.  B.  HOWE.  WASHINQTON,  D.  C. 


Mr.  BOYLAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  20, 
1935,  in  connecUon  with  the  then  pending  bill,  8.  3336,  to 
repeal  titles  I  and  n  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  and  so 
forth,  I  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  national 
importance  of  industrial  alcohol  and  quoted  from  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Treasury  Department  showing  some  of  the 
himdreds  of  ways  in  which  the  average  individual  comes  in 
close  touch  dally  with  products  made  with  industrial  alcohol. 
It  affords  me  no  little  pleasure  at  this  time  to  set  forth  below 
an  address  entitled  "Industrial  Alcohol"  delivered  before  the 
1938  National  Conference  of  State  Liquor  Administrators  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  15,  1938,  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Howe,  a  chemist 
of  international  renown,  who  is  editor  of  Industrial  and 
ESigineering  Chemistry,  the  official  organ  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  indus- 
trial alcohol  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers: 

The  ancient  story  of  the  blind  man  who  went  to  nee  the  ele- 
phant has  a  host  of  applications  and  among  them  the  views  of 
alcohol  talten  by  different  people.  Mention  alcohol,  and  to  the 
tax  authorities  it  brlngrs  visions  of  a  handy  source  of  large  reve- 
nues. To  the  liquor  administrator  it  means  a  problem  Involving 
control  to  secure  the  maximum  returns  for  the  State  while  pre- 
venting abuse.  To  the  bootlegger,  a  traffic  rich  in  returns  which 
to  him  justifies  the  great  risks  Involved.  To  the  hiimanltarlan.  a 
most  disturbing  factor  In  his  effort  to  help  society  mal^e  the  most 
of  life.  To  the  distiller,  a  lucrative  business  not  without  its 
■ervlce  features.  To  the  doctor  of  medicine,  a  valuable  remedy 
when  properly  used. 

All  this  has  to  do  with  alcohol  as  a  component  of  a  potable 
liquor — a  beverage — but  to  many  of  us  this  U  not  so  Important  aa 
alcohol  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  scientist  and  the  manufacturer. 
The  latter  Is  by  no  means  restricted  to  those  producing  pharma- 
ceuticals and  fine  and  heavy  chemicals.  It  Includes  practically  all 
of  industry.  To  the  scientist  alcohol  Is  a  valued  reagent,  whether 
used  In  biological  experiments  or  as  a  preservative  of  mttterlal,  or 
In  chemistry  as  a  definite  compound  with  manifold  uses  In  re- 
search. To  the  manufacturer  it  Is  an  indispensable  raw  material, 
rendering  the  most  varied  service  from  shoe  blacking  to  the  finest 
pharmaceuticals.  The  motorist  regards  alcohol  as  hu  antifreeze,  a 
component  of  his  brake  fiuld,  and  sometimes  even  of  his  fuel. 

This  Is  Industrial  alcohol,  whether  absolute  or  anhydrous.  95 
percent,  the  strength  most  commonly  used,  specially  denatured  In 
accordance  with  Govi-nment  formula,  or  completely  denatured  by 
the  same  authority.  There  Is  not  time  to  rehearse  the  Interesting 
history  of  industrial  alcohol,  but  I  may  mention  that  the  difference 
in  attitude  toward  it  In  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  especially  In 
encouraging  Its  production  tax  free,  had  much  to  do  with  tha 
failure  to  make  Great  Britain  the  home  of  the  synthetic  organic 
chemical  industry  where  It  was  born  with  the  discovery  of  mauve, 
a  dyestuff.  by  Sir  William  Henry  Perkln,  and  in  developing  In 
Germany  the  pre-war  world  monopoly  In  this  very  Important  field. 

Under  the  law  the  liquor  administrator  really  has  no  cholc« 
where  alcohol  Is  concerned.  He  must  exercise  strict  control  In  tha 
case  of  the  beverage.  He  has  ever  before  him  the  question  of 
revenue,  and  this  factor  contributes  to  whatever  troubles  he  may 
have  with  the  bootlegger.  However,  he  Is  specifically  charged  with 
fostering,  aiding,  encouraging,  and  in  every  way  furthering  tha 
use  of  industrial  alcohol.  It  will  be  recaUed  that  tlie  Federal  law 
imimses  the  duty  "to  place  the  nonbeverage  alcohol  industry 
and  other  Industries  using  such  alcohol  as  a  chemical  raw  ma- 
terial or  for  other  lawful  purpose  upon  the  highest  possible  plana 
of  scientific  and  commercial  efficiency  consistent  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Government,  and  which  shall  Insure  an  ample  supply 
of  such  alcohol  and  promote  Its  use  In  scientific  research  and  tiis 
development  of  fuels,  dyes,  and  other  lawful  products." 

This  requires  two  compartments  In  the  thinking  of  the  Liqtior 
Administrator.  He  Is  concerned  with  two  entirely  different  objec- 
tives and  problems  and  the  requirements  of  the  one  must  never 
be  confused  with  those  of  the  other.  Beverage  and  Industrial  alco- 
hol are  related,  but  In  viewing  them  from  the  standpoint  at  Xhm 
chemical  industry  and  the  administrator's  appreciation  tbareof, 
this  relationship  need  be  no  closer  than  that  of  tha  two  Waahlag- 
toaa — Oeorge  and  Booker. 
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PT.rh»pi  you  (irf  thtnklnn  oT  t 
\  U-KltlinAlr   ch.it\iiri«      Whll»   I   h 
Cuty    >f  rufuniMg   lawn  {xTtalnln 
t  ly  prlvUrifr  to  mrir*  for  m»nj 
I 'ymei\   of    rrpr»«*ntiill»«^  of  m" 
*lrriiiiurv   wdni   rnforrrtin'iil   wm 
Jthitinr.   Ti*      Cuna*qu«itU]r    I   h 
Mtrutirin  of  liquor  prototoow  «ecl 
»f    ii;dii.ttrui)    aJcofoJ    one*   b*d 
J  .ivi-  (  h*ntff<<l  to  a  point  wh«nj 
]4-iirr(i    companuvvly  ■paaklnc- 
J  nihibiiinn   the  improvctncDt  In 

V  roniitantly  m<  re  unBCwnointcal 
l«tUT  fuforcement.  and  to  im 

V  ith   UKluatnr.    Inrt—d.   I   tamy 
mrmM  to  ih«  8«cTwUry  ot  the 
hiil«    dlTwralon    to    wmrranl 
|0«  uniortunalra  who  vUl  drtnl 
rtvnaturanu   and   refardlMs   of 
(ilaffUBting  moflM  ipceinMcsin 
loaite  to  Hcre  bavwMta  purpoHS. 

An  •campi*  ot  what  haa  baen 
«nth  the  ehemlcai  manulacturer 
ileohoi  fomuia  Wo    »     Uwier 
tacturar  ean  deaMura  hla  aloab^l 
to  ba  nada  In  tha 
The  formula  raquirea  that  there 
(If  alcohol  I  gallon  of  aoetaldehTpe 
liroducad  In  the  chemtcal    _ 
Tiwaiiiiy     Tba  aevaial  bnprovcBo^ 
:jx  Um  flat  tone  betwaan  tfa« 
;iav«  been  of  grMt  ralue  In  obi 
■vhlch  70U  arp  Intarvated 

We  are  daaUnc  bare  vlth  1 
IBM,  U.TOOiWO  wtna  gaikwa  of 
oaed  in  automohile  anttfraeae 
type  of  wtnter  which  we  enjoy 
the  uae  at  apcdally  danaturad 
June   30.    1S36.     It   wlU   ba  aome 
tudins  June  30.  1037,  beooinc 
may  differ  aomewhat.  It  ia  likely 
will  be  obaerved  between  the 
(Here  Dr    Howe  aeU  forth 
Department.  December  8.  1B37 
klcohol   for   the   Oacal   y 
iffidai  release  containing  these 
Ucchol  Tax  Unit  of  the  Bureau 

The   Treasury    Department, 
lemal  Revenue,  whoae  Qgurea 
wtlnjt  statist  tea  on  the  usee  of 
Oed  as  to  the  number  of 
:am  manufactured   prodvicts 
?onaumptton.    beclnnlng    with 
snd  prooecdlnc  In  fotir  steps  to 
loni  annually     Tba  figures  havi 
with  the  compoaltion  of  furmulKe 
tlon.  and  these  data  In  chart 
thorltles  mentioned. 

I  DOW  wlah  to  call  your 
which  indtistrial  alcohol  Is  put 
folly  to  your  sttentlon 
tnduatnal  pTaclt"'tlon  flowtnf 
bow  Tital  theae  things  are  to  ua 
paraonal  Ttewpolnt.     People  like 
la  serrtnc  them  tn  making  life 
more  enjoyable 

Let  us  begin  with  tetraethyl  V 
produced  after  coosMlcrable 
be  added  to  motor  f\Ml  and  ao 
as  to  avoid   what  Is  known  a 
T^ts  knock  becomca  the  more 
the  cosnpreaalon  of  the  motor 
aot  exist  tn  natitre.     Its 
all  of  which  have  been 
tribute    to   the   skill    of 
flneertng      It  ts  now  uaed  In 
the  motor  fuel  sold  in  this 
sioat  familiar  with  It   as  a 
tlao  aa  the  "ethyl"  portion  In 
motoring  acme  years  ago  with 
when   such  ethyl  gaaotlne  was 
were  having  hard  going  with  an 
when    the    sign    that    greeted 
Ttte  ftlUng-station  sign  said 
tlcal  demonstration  of  Increaaell 
to  this   synthetic   chemical 
which  ethyl  alcohol  enters. 
ing  a  lead-aodttmx  alloy  with 
tore   of   ethyl   chloride,   ethyl 
After  the   tetraethyl   lead  has 
with  the  help  of  ethylene 
ethytene.  deriTed  from  ethyl 
raw  matnlal.     The 

raarnta  aa  MemX 
Jersey  to  Worth 
dlbromlde.  the  bromide  having 


:llper«lon  0*  Induntrlal  alcoh"!  into 
ivp   ivrver  bwii  charKotl   With   the 
(  to  sloohol   in  any  form,   it   w;ii 
I  as  aacretary  of  a  Krowp  coin- 
..  and  Industry  advlnory  to  the 
a  very  real  problem   in   tin*  pro- 
pa  been  expoaed   to  nnm«  of   th<> 
the  ralaUoB  which  the  diver^mn 
Lhareio.     Fortunately    cot»dition« 
^  problem  of  cllvprslon  ham  cti»ap- 
Tibia  la  because  of  the  rt-peal  of 
fprmulaa  for  donaturation   malcins; 
to  "clean"  Industrlnl  aloohol    to 
„  oooperatlon  on  the  part  ol  and 
luoto   H    J.    WollJMX.   ConsultlnK 
Treasury   that  today  there  is  too 
■aton      There    will    always    b*"    a 
Utarally  anything,  regasdlea*  of 
mforcement      Even    alcohol    from 
I  he  anatomical  mtueum  has  been 


aoooinpllahed  toward  cooperaUng 
is  found   in  specially  denatured 

fhts  formula  the  chemical  manu- 

wtth  a  portion  c€  the  product 

.joo  of  which  alcohol  la  a  p«rt. 

i>e  added  to  every  hundre4  gallons 
>  or  five  parts  of  the  ccsnpound 
provided  this  la  approved  by  the 
ita  that  have  been  brought  about 
ury  authorltlea  and  the  Industry 

italnlng  the  better  enXorcoEnent  in 


BtaL 
en 
enddd 


odlce 
thp 


perm  ttces 


search 


manulkcture 

OVeiCOE  M 

American 


traosporta  Ion 


Ckrol  na 


as  vast  aa  It  la  Important.     In 

Completely  denatured  aicoboi  were 

The  figures  vary   largely  with   the 

The  latest  complete  statistics  on 

are  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

before   those  for  the   year 

While  the  actual  amouuu 

that  the  same  order  of  miu;nltude 

Ipal  uses  quoted  In  these  figures. 

laUca.  published  by   the  Treasury 

the  uaes  of  specially  denatured 

Juxic   30,    1336.     Copiee    of    ihe 

Igurea  may  be  obtained  from  the 

3f  Internal  Revenue.) 

of    the    Commissioner    of    In- 
above  are.  has  also  issued  inter- 
npeclally  denatured   alcohol  cUi&si- 
using  the   materlul   for   ct;r- 
BC^regated  la  general  groups  as   to 
hoee   requiring    under    50    gallons 
those  using  more  Than  12.000  ^al- 
alao  been  prepared  in  aocurdanciB 
employed  for  speci.il  denaturs' 
1  orm  are  obtainable  from  the  au- 

atte^tion  to  Just  a  few  of  the  uses  to 

that  may  not  have  come  so  force- 

What'ver  our   Intereat   In   research   .\ud 

thfrefrom.  we  become  more  aware  of 

when  we  conalder  them  from  the 

to  know  m  Just  what  way  science 

nors  productive,  more  .necurc.  and 


Had. 


TYUs  la  a  synthetic  compound 
for  a  compound  which  could 
lontrol  Ita  burning  and  detonation 
knock   In  an  automobile   engine. 
pronounced   and  objectionable  as 
tncreaaed.     Tetraethyl  lead  does 
preaented  many  dtfScultles, 
In  a  way  to  constitute  a  high 
chemistry    and    chemical    en- 
(fertaJnly  more  than  80  percent  of 
today.     Tou   are   doubtless 
of  Etao  and  recognize   It 
trade  names     I  clearly  recall 
a  frtend  in  Wlacooslii  at  a   time 
temporarily  off  the  market.     We 
old  Franklin.    Then  came  the  day 
^jUT    eyes    caused    a    shout    of    Joy. 
la  back,"  and  we  bad  a  prac- 
efllciency  in  an  old  bua.  thanks 
Into   the   manufacTure    of 
tetraethyl  lead  ts  made  by  treat- 
chloride,  and  In  the  manufac- 
klcohol    is   a    necessary    Ingredient, 
been   made,   the  !l\iid   ts   prepared 
and.  as  the  name  Indicates. 
afcohot  In  this  case.  Is  a  neceasary 
of   alcohol   and   ethylene    dl- 
'or  the  rtttpa  that  carry  the  alcohol 
return  laden  with  tha  ethylene 
been  separated  from  the  sea  by 


a  untry 
oociponent 
oihrr 


"Khyl 


coi  ipcund. 
Thi 
•rttiyl 


bra  side. 


a  romantic  sf>rt  of  process  Ttie  reagents  come  In  contACt  with  th« 
Ma  water  for  less  ihiui  14  mn.utv  Neverthtli**  00  of  the  M  parts 
per  million  of  bromide  in  mm  wutor  arc  »cp»jaitd  on  a  great  scala. 
Theff  hn«  rrcently  come  to  uh  fnnn  nt  lenwt  two  preat  manu- 
facttirera.  the  Dow  Chemical  Co  and  the  Hercules  Powder  Co  a 
material  called  ethyl  cellulowe  This  Is  a  new  synthetic  pla*tlo 
capable  of  being  molded.  ui*eful  lu  cuiiting  wood  and  other  surfaces. 
!t  finds  n  place  m  a  flexible  in>ulatlng  matrrtnl  for  wires,  for  stlX- 
fening  fabric    end  no  doubt  other  purposes  as  yet  untried. 

Ethyl  alcohol  therefore  u  an  ethylaUivg  agrnt  and  alao  Is  one  la 
a  step  of  osteri  float  ion.  by  which  p  ocens  various  ethern  are  manU" 
factured.  Sulfuric  ether  Is  one  of  th<»c,  of  which  you  have  heard 
mtich  and.  since  it  Is  still  our  prlnripal  anesthetic,  may  I  hope 
that  your  acquaintance  is  only  that  of  hearaay  and  not  actuaj 
experience. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  reci'p  thP  very  considerable  list  of  new 
(wilvpntJt  which  have  been  produced  by  the  synthetic  organic 
/•^•^wtf  I  industry  in  the  last  few  years.  Tlicre  Is  no  queatlon 
about  the  important  niche  they  have  come  to  occupy  In  the 
Industrial  scheme  of  things  Because  the  applications  of  many 
synthetic  resins,  natuntl  fats  and  waxes,  and  comblnatlcms  are 
made  In  solutions,  a  better  solvent  from  the  standpoint  of  coat, 
exactly  the  right  degree  of  evaporation,  and  solvent  power,  la 
constantly  being  sought  Alcohol  Is  so  important  In  all  this  that 
some  ol  Its  pjroducers  are  their  own  best  customers  for  this  ethyl 
alcohol.  The  out.standlng  example  of  this  Is  the  Carbide  A: 
Carbon  ChemMela  Corporation  which  has  the  uniqxie  distinction 
of  operating  the  largest  and  most  sucresaful  plant  for  the  synthe- 
sis of  ethyl  alcohol  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
Industrial  Alcohol  Co  \n  another  Important  unit  that  has  developed 
a  RToup  of  chemicals  with  ethyl  alcobol  one  of  the  raw  materials 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  son^  of  the  various  noaterlais 
m  the  coating  and  ImpretJiiatlng  ol  which  these  solutions  of 
cellulo.'^e  nitrate  or  o*hpr  rompfiunris  enter.  Artificial  leathers  of 
the  Fabriko'.d  type,  the  r.ewer  bookbinding  materials,  the  latest  In 
wmduw  shades,  tlie  tablecloths  that  require  no  laundering  are 
outstanding  examp!e?=  and  these  I  show  you  are  products  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co. 

Another  u.se  of  alcohol,  of  which  you  may  not  have  thought.  Is 
in  the  mauuiacture  of  xantUaieti.  TTiat  amy  not  sound  very  excit- 
tr.g.  but  if  you  win  rememher  that  the  xanthates  are  a  most 
Important  group  of  chemicals  used  tn  the  ore  flotation  process, 
the  term  mav  taJce  on  quite  a  dtlTerent  meaning.  The  flotation 
proce.s:s  whereby  viiluf.i  are  .separated  often  from  low-grade  mate- 
rial aoubtless  ranks  aloi-.g  with  the  cyanide  proceae  as  the  most 
Important   rhemtral  contrihntmns  to  the   mininp  Industry 

Alcohol  Is  also  necessary  In  refining  proc<'sse.s  which  require 
crystaiitzation  and  may  easily  be  found  used  in  different  ways  to 
produce  and  Uf<f  tlje  -I'Mie  aubt-iaiice  Dyesiu£fs  give  us  an  example. 
Alcohol  may  be  emfl'  ycd  !r.  thrlr  production,  m  their  further  re- 
finement and  to  d!'«snlve  th-m  for  apphcatun  to  fabrics  Alcohol 
is  frequently  employed  also  as  a  dehydrating  agent,  as  In  the 
manuX<iCiure  of  nurocelluione  where  the  moisture  present  Is  taken 
up  by  the  alonhcl.  which  may  then  he  removed  'rum  the  material 
to  be  dehydr.ited  u^ially  bv  a  ce^itrlfugnl  process  that  can  be 
carrif-d  out  to  comparative  dryness  of  the  product. 

Elhyleiie,  which  cau  be  derived  Iioni  alciihol,  also  plays  a  part 
In  coloring  fruit  tha'  l.s  ripe  from  the  point  of  view  of  acid  and 
sugar  cont«u  but  lacking  the  exp«^cted  color  in  the  rind 

This  sort  of  thing  could  t>e  extended  almost  indeftnitely.  If 
you  liave  not  seen  ti  publication  entitled  The  Uses  of  Alcohol.' 
lS6.i«d  by  the  U:i.cd  bt.i'.t.-  Tre.i.sury  Department,  Bureau  of  In- 
duKtrl.U  Alcohol  Jiui-  "^o  I9,?2  when  James  M  Doran  was  Com- 
missioner of  that  Bureau  ycu  surely  should  procure  a  copy, 
which  can  be  hud  lu:  1  )  cenu*  sent  lo  the  Superintendent  of 
Documenus  W.ishaigt.Jii  D  C  This  little  booklet  of  60  pages 
set.*  forth  ;n  facr-un!  f^rir.  n?;  outline  Indicating  something  of  the 
diver*!-  uses  of  •.r.rl'i  "-i.t;  a;- chcl  Tliere  are  44  heading*?,  which 
are  quoted  here  as  a  brief  indication  of  the  scope  erf  the  subject: 
AlC'.iiol  aa  a  kolveiit,  aict-hoi  111  manufiiciure  of  anesthetics, 
alcoh.  1  m  manufactu'c  .:f  tinctures,  alcchul  In  hospitals,  typical 
ha«p!tA]  uses,  nlcr^hol  in  tvpicul  ctires,  health  safeguards,  pro- 
prietary medicines  alctlKj  lu  manufacture  of  food  products,  fla- 
voring extracts,  food  preservativ.-.  pectin  in  Jellies,  alcohol  in  cloth- 
ing m.u'iufacture  niT'jciilul  ^'-c  fabricated  leather,  perfumes,  syn- 
thetic reMn  explosives  aniline  dve  Industry,  tobacco  manufac- 
ture photographic  flims  anrifre'-re  mixtures,  refrigeration,  dry  lc'\ 
soft  drinks,  ink  makuig.  alculiol  m  miiuulacture  of  ethyl  gaso- 
line. Insecticides,  motor  f'lel  alcohol  m  manufacture  of  cos- 
m«lcs  dec*  rati  ve  art  siTlidifi*:!  fuel  alcohol  in  national  defense, 
alcohol  In  shoe  manufacture  tmiiation  furs  and  feathers,  alcohol 
In  mirror  manufacture,  alcohui  and  watches,  the  hat  industry. 
alcohol  m  varni;5he.'=  alci>hoI  and  the  electrical  industry,  the  floor- 
covoring  Indu.^rry  a.coho!  tn  dallv  life  of  Individuals  alcohol  tn 
home  fumlshlnKs,  ar  d  industry  uses  100,000.000  gallons  a  year. 

Practuraily  ail  of  vhis  has  to  do  with  specially  denatured  in- 
dustrial alcohol.  .\  considerable  quantity  of  pure  ethyl  alcohol 
finds  Its  \yny  into  medicine  th.e  manufacture  of  medlclnals  and 
pharmaceuticals,  flavoring  extracts,  and  In  certain  perfumes 
where  the  product  to  be  manufactured  will  not  permit  dena- 
turaucn 

The  ptirpcse  of  my  appearance  here  Is  to  endeavor  to  bring 
to  you  a  fxiller  appreciation  of  the  Importance  to  science  and 
txkdustry  of  a  definite  chcmlcjLl  compound  which  we  know  aa 
ethyl  or  gram  ale 'livjl  We  are  not  without  apprectaUon  of  tha 
problems   involvecl    m    your   work,    and    felt    that    cordial   relations 
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might  be  promoted  If  you  could  take  the  time  to  become  a  little 
more  familiar  with  the  problem  as  viewed  bv  the  vast  Industries 
dependent  on  alcohol  as  a  raw  material  You  could  contribute 
In  no  small  way  to  the  advancement  of  this  country's  chemical 
Industry,  concerned  only  with  the  nonbeverage  uses  of  alcohol, 
by  recommending  to  your  State  legislatures  the  Incorporation  In 
liquor  control  and  tax  laws  provisions  which  would  adequately 
safeguard  all  nonbeverage  uses  of  alcohol  from  the  restrictions 
and  burdens  applicable  to  alcoholic  beverages,  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  protection  of  State  revenues.  Whether  this  should 
be  accomplished  by  proper  exemptions,  such  as  hove  been  adopted 
In  many  States,  or  by  way  of  a  nominal  fee-llcenslng  system,  mast 
be  left  to  the  sovind  Judgment  of  the  local  officials  concerned, 

Those  who  use  alcoholic  beverages  do  so  quite  voluntarily. 
They  do  have  a  choice.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  many  dlfB- 
cultles  and  annoyances  attendant  upon  the  use  of  alcohol  by 
Industry  have  led  to  a  great  deal  of  worTi  of  the  highest  kind, 
looking  for  a  substitute  for  alcohol.  Indvistry  uses  the  material 
because  It  has  no  choice.  That  fact  alone  seems  to  me  to 
entitle  the  subject  to  your  special  consideration. 


Trade  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14,  1938 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harlan]  addressed  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  trade  treaties,  reviewing  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  program  during  the  last  4  years.  I  propose  at  this 
time  to  briefly  analyze  and  answer  each  of  his  arguments. 

First.  It  is  stated  that  the  trade-treaty  program  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  readjustment  of  our  alleged  "excessively 
high  tariffs  on  a  more  scientific  basis"  and  is  the  means  of 
restoring  our  decreased  foreign  markets. 

I  deny  that  the  trade-treaty  program  has  been  confined 
to  reducing  excessively  high  tariff  rates.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  who  regard  almost  any  tariff  as  excessive,  but  cer- 
tainly a  rate  of  duty  which  merely  equalizes  the  foreign  cost- 
of-production  advantage  is  not  in  that  category.  Yet  the 
administration  has  reduced  duties  without  reference  to  for- 
eign competitive  advantages.  It  has  refused  to  be  bound  by 
the  cost-of-productlon  formula  set  up  under  the  flexible 
tariff  provisions  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act. 

I  likewise  deny  that  the  present  method  of  adjusting  tariff 
duties  Is  any  more  scientific  than  the  method  set  up  under 
the  flexible  tariff.  There  is  no  science  at  all  to  the  present 
method.  Rates  may  be  reduced  merely  to  suit  somebody's 
fancy.  No  rule  or  formula  is  set  up  under  the  law  to  guide 
cr  control  the  treaty  negotiators.  They  exercise  complete  leg- 
islative discretion,  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

If  the  treaty  program  is  to  be  regarded  as  "the  means  of 
restoring  our  decreased  foreign  markets,"  it  certainly  has 
rot  been  successful  in  this  undertaking.  The  treaty  negotia- 
tors, as  evidenced  from  their  published  statements,  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  interested  in  regaining  our  foreign  mar- 
kets as  they  do  In  tearing  down  our  own  tariffs  in  order  to 
set  an  example  which  they  hope  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
follow.  They  are  not  interested  In  "selfish  trade  advantages." 
as  one  of  them  put  it.  As  another  one  of  them  said,  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  program  is  the  "amelioration  of  the  world 
situation."  Secretary  Hull  himself  regards  world  peace  as 
the  principal  object  which  he  hopes  to  attain.  When  the 
treaty  program  was  first  under  consideration  in  Congress,  the 
avowed  purpose  was  to  expand  our  foreign  trade.  But  this 
purpose  now  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

Second.  It  is  contended  that  the  trade-treaty  legislation 
laid  down  a  legislative  policy  vinth  respect  to  the  tariff,  "but 
delegated  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  author- 
ity to  fix  individual  rates  in  accordance  with  this  policy." 

I  challenge  anyone  to  show  wherein  the  trade-treaty  law 
lays  down  any  legislative  policy  to  which  the  Executive  Is 


bound  to  adhere.  The  preamble  to  the  act  contains  a  lot  of 
unlntelhglble  and  meaningless  language.  It  is  true,  but  no 
tariff  policy  Is  expressed. 

In  the  Hampton  case.  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  flexible  tariff  provisions  of  the  1932  Tariff  Act,  Chief 
Justice  Taft  laid  down  the  rule  governing  deiegationa  of 
legislative  power  to  the  Executive.    He  said: 

If  Congrcaa  shall  lay  down  by  legislative  act  an  IntelUgtbl* 
principle  to  which  the  person  or  body  authurlaod  to  hx  such  ratea 
ih  directed  to  conform,  such  legislative  action  is  not  a  forbidden 
delegation  of  legislative  power 

In  the  trade -treaty  legislation  no  principle — Intelligible  or 
otherwise — is  laid  down,  and  there  Is  nothing  to  which  the 
President  is  required  to  conform  In  adjusting  rates.  Cer- 
tain conditions  precedent  are  stated,  which  must  occur  be- 
fore the  President  is  authorized  to  act,  but  these  conditions 
are  in  no  sense  a  legislative  rule  or  formula  for  actual  rate 
making.  When  these  conditions  occur,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  adjust  tariff  rates — not  in  conformity  with  any 
rule  or  formula,  but  simply  to  carry  out  the  trade  treaties 
into  which  he  is  authorized  to  enter  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  the  act  first  authorizes 
him  to  enter  into  trade  treaties,  and  then  authorizes  him  to 
make  the  necessary  tariff  adjustments  to  put  the  trade 
treaties  into  effect.  This  is  properly  described  as  "delega- 
tion running  riot,"  a  phrase  coined  by  Associate  Justice 
Cardozo  in  th.3  N.  R.  A.  decision. 

In  giving  unfettered  legislative  authority  to  the  President — 
contrary  to  the  Constitution — the  trade-treaty  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  act  only  when  he  finds  certain  con- 
ditions to  exist.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  purpose  of  Congress 
to  expand  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  How? 
To  quote  the  act — 

•  •  •  by  regulating  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  Into  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  characteristics  and  needs  of 
various  branches  of  American  production  so  that  foreign  markets 
win  be  made  available  to  those  branches  of  American  production 
which  require  and  arc  capable  of  developing  such  outlets  by 
aflotdlng  corresponding  market  opportunities  for  foreign  products 
In  the  United  States     •     •     •. 

This  language,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  would  seem  to 
limit  the  President  to  reducing  duties  on  foreign  products 
which  are  needed  by  "various  branches  of  American  produc- 
tion." Technically,  tliis  would  limit  his  authority  to  raw 
materials  and  semimanufactures.  Of  course  he  has  not  by 
any  means  confined  reductions  to  this  class  of  imports. 

The  act  continues — 

•  •  •  The  President,  whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any 
existing  duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  or 
any  foreign  country  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  purpose  above  declared 
will  be  promoted  by  the  means  hereinafter  specified,  Is  author- 
ized,    •     •     • 

And  so  forth.  This  language  requires  the  President  to  find 
as  a  fact  before  reducing  any  American  tariff  duties  that  such 
duties  are  "unduly"  burdening  and  restricting  our  foreign 
traxle.  Not  simply  "burdening"  our  foreign  trade  but  "un- 
duly burdening"  it.  This  again  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
his  authority  to  act,  but  it  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  the 
treaty  program.  In  ail  his  proclamations  of  past  treaties  the 
President  has  recited  therein  that  he  has  "found  as  a  fact" 
that  the  duties  being  reduced  "unduly  burdened  and  re- 
stricted" our  foreign  trade.  Tills  may  be  the  President's 
opinion,  but  he  would  have  extreme  dUBculty  proving  undue 
hindrance  in  each  instance. 

Third.  It  is  said  that  the  trade-treaty  legislation  has  "Jus- 
tified the  highest  expectations"  of  those  who  favored  it.  I 
need  only  reply  that  apparently  they  did  not  expect  very 
much. 

Fourth.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  our 
exports  dropped  from  $5,000,000,000  in  1929  to  $1,500,000,000 
in  1932.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  drop  was  due 
to  our  alleged  "embargo"  tariffs.  There  was  a  world-wide 
depression  during  this  period,  and  the  decline  In  foreign  trade 
throughout  the  entire  world  was  due  to  the  decline  in  ptir- 
chft^'"g  power  among  the  people  of  all  nations.    Our  foreign 
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triide  did  not  beirtii  to  decline 
liji.    II  was  a  aiMwjuence  and 


intll  after  the  depression  be- 
nd a  cauae  of  the  depreasion. 
If  the  proponents  of  the  trajde-treaty  pro«ram  are  (tolnK 
U:  blame  the  decline  In  our  exjort  trade  from  1929  to  1932 
on  th.-  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  whlc  i  was  not  passed  until  a  year 
tJter  the  depression  began,  th^n  why  are  they  not  geneious 
er.ouiih  to  crt'dit  the  Tariff  Act 
0  ir  foreign  trade  from  1932  to 
s;iow  that  our  exports  rose  f^om 


of  1930  for  the  restoration  of 

934?    To  be  fair,  they  should 

11,811.000000  in   1932  to 

SI  133  000  000  In  1934.  an  Increase  of  $522,000,000.     It  may 


b'    assumed  that  our  exports 
crease  even  If  the  trade-treafy 
oiJrratlon.    Yet  In  the  next  2 
under  the  supposed  Ijeneflcent 


would  have  conlinued  to  in- 

proRram  had  not  been  in 

Ijrears,  that  is.  1935  and  1936. 

Influence  of  the  treaty  pro- 


gram, our  exports  only  Increased  by  $323,000,000.  to  a  total 
01  $2  456.000  000  It  may  be  t  lat  all  of  this  increase  would 
hive  resulted  without  the  trace-treaty  program.  But  even 
if  it  is  all  credited  to  the  tradf  treaties,  which  not  even  the 


rrost  ardent  advocate  of  the 


t-e  negotiated.  It  is  said  that 
full  hearing  is  not  granted  to 


ti-eaty  until  after  It  has  beer 
and  thus  been  made  effective 


(■•med     In  most  fcweign  countries  the  legislative  bodies  :c 


serve  the  nght  to  approve  or 


rons  made  by  us  are  extended 
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treaty  program  would  claim, 


the  rate  of  increase  is  stiU  niich  less  than  in  the  3  years 
piior  to  the  treaty  program. 
Sixth   Referring  to  the  mahner  In  which  trade  trcaries 


there  can  be  no  claim  that  a 
Interested  parties.    Of  course 


tlie  hearings  which  are  conducted  are  held  befon>  any  nego- 
tiations are  entered  into,  and  i  re  conducted  by  a  body  which 
Is  separate  and  distinct  from  tie  body  which  does  the  actual 
negotiating.  No  hearing  is  ev^r  held  on  a  completed  treaty. 
In  fact,  no  publicity  whatever  is  given  to  the  terms  of  a 


proclaimed  by  the  President 
so  far  as  this  country  is  ccn- 


reject  the  treaties.    Congress 


lias  no  such  power.  The  Preildent  has  the  last  word,  and 
there  Is  no  opportunity  for  hpuing  or  appeal  after  he  has 
signed  the  treaty. 

Seventh.     It  ts  interesting  to 
ti-eaty  program  admit  that  not 
trade  has  been  due  to  the  trade 
rw  I  to  say  that  probably  very 
ports  has  been  due  to  the  trad* 


note  that  the  proponents  of  the 
all  the  Increase  In  our  foreign 
treaties.  It  would  be  more  cor- 
Ittle  of  the  Increase  in  our  ex- 
treatles,  The  Influence  on  our 
Imports  is  more  pronounced.  h<>wever,  since  the  treaty  conces 


gratis  to  the  whole  world,  sa\e 


Clermany  and  Austria  In  nlany  instances  our  trade  with 
nontreaty  countries  has  Incrtiised  more  than  our  trade  with 
cauntrie.s  with  a-hom  treaties  liave  been  negotiated  F-ir  this 
reason  the  fact  that  our  total  krade  with  treaty  countries  has 
Increased  slightly  more  than  dur  trade  with  nontreaty  coun- 
t-ies  may  be  a  mere  circumstance 

Klfhih.  ProponenU  of  the  treaty  program  have  tried  vainly 
to  show  thai  agricultural  prociucers  had  benefited  under  the 
ti-eaty  program  Of  course,  the  farmers  know  dlflerently 
Ihey  have  seen  their  foreign  niarkeu  decline  under  the  treaty 


proKram,  while  the  domestic 
1  nrign  imports  of  compeuU' 


market  has  been  flooded 
producta. 


with 


A  special  point  Is  made  ofl  the  fact  that  "our  exports  of 
agricultural  products  In  193f  were  almost  $90,000,000,  or 
12  percent  greater  than  In  19M."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
M-ere  $«fl.000.000  greater.  But.  ai  Is  usually  the  rase  with 
proponcnU  of  the  trade-tresky  program,  any  reference  to 
t.r\e  increase  In  agricultural  I  Imports  Is  carefully  omitted 
'I'he  fact  is  that  agricultural  Imports  Increased  by  $338,- 
000  000  in  1937  over  1936  oij  approximately  four  times  as 
much  as  the  Increase  In  cxpol 


Of  course.  If  we  are  only 
tJie  fore*gn-trade  picture,  it 


going  to  look  at  one  side  of 
ihay  be  possible  to  derive  some 


siUsfaction  from  the  trade-lt-eaty  program.  But  when  we 
»ee  what  the  small  Increase  In  exports  is  costing  us  In  the 
way  of  Increased  imports,  wt  soon  realise  that  the  trade- 
treaty  program  Is  a  losing  aroposlUon  the  way  It  Is  now 


being  administered.     We  art| 
market  for  lean  and  Illusory 


It  is  alkged  that  practicUly   all   branches  of  Industry 
bAV«  ractlred  subatanUal  beiMflta  under  the  trade  treaties 


giving  up  our  rich  domestic 
foreign  markets. 


?o  far  concludtxl.  It  i.s  the  policy  of  the  State  Department 
'X)  spread  a  thin  coating  of  tK-neflts  to  every  industry  pos- 
jlble  In  the  hope  of  minimizing  criticism  of  the  program. 
But  for  every  benefit,  there  Is  a  corrt'Six>ndlng  disadvantage 
:n  some  other  direction.  It  is  slKniflcant  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  qualified  his  statement  as  to  alleged  bene- 
fits to  indu.stry  under  the  trade  treaties  by  limiting  It  to 
'.hose  "so  far  conrliided."  Me  doubtless  had  in  mind  the 
forthcoming  treaty  wilii  Great  Britain  which,  when  con- 
cluded, will  very  likely  b<'  tantiimounl  to  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  the  dutle.s  on  rr.anufarturpd  products  all  along  the 
line.  The  list  of  artirles  under  consideration  is  virtually  a 
recital  of  the  whole  Tariff  Act. 

Industry  thus  far  has  be^n  adversely  affected  by  the  trade 
treaties  only  in  specific  instances.  But  the  British  treaty  will 
be  a  body  blow  to  our  whole  mdu'^trial  structure.  Not  only 
will  our  maiiufarturer.s  h.ave  to  put  up  wiih  increased  com- 
petition from  British  producers,  but  by  reason  of  the  gen- 
eralization of  our  rPducMons  ihi.s  increased  competition  will 
also  come  from  Japan.  Czecho.slovakia.  and  other  low-wage 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Industry  views  the  proposed 
British  treaty  with  justifiable  alarm. 

Tenth.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  agriculture  cannot  bo 
prosperous  without  the  prosperity  of  industry,  and  vice  versa. 
But  It  is  not  true  that  the  concessions  obtained  under  trade 
treaties  for  asricul'ure  prove  beneficial  also  to  industry,  and 
vice  versa.  The  reason  i.s  simply  this'  Agricultural  conces- 
sion.s  are  usually  obtained  by  sacrificing  certain  industrial 
groups.  Conversely,  industrial  conces.sions  are  usually  ob- 
tained by  sacrificing  certain  farm  groups.  No  net  benefit  to 
either  can  possibly  result.  The  benefits  which  are  extended 
with  one  hand  are  taken  away  with  the  other.  And  while  one 
group  may  obtain  an  increased  foreign  market  by  this  process, 
it  loses  a  portion  of  its  nch  domestic  market  thereby.  The 
Increased  purchasing  power  which  the  foreign  producer  ob- 
tains by  being  given  the  opportunity  to  sell  his  product  in 
our  home  market  i.s  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic 
producer,  who  in  turn  has  let>s  purchivsing  pwwer  with  which 
to  buy  the  products  of  other  domestic  producers.  When  we 
spend  our  money  for  home  prf>ducts  we  give  employment 
to  our  own  people,  and  our  mon»'y  is  reinvested  in  American 
enterprise.  When  we  buy  foreign  goods  we  have  only  the 
goods,  but  a  fonign  workman  gfts  the  Job  of  producing  them, 
and  our  money  is  reinvested  m  foreign  enterprise. 

It  is  often  said  that  wr  must  give  foreinn  countries  the 
purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy  our  gotds.  But  there 
is  no  assurance  when  we  do  this  that  they  will  spend  the 
money  for  American  prixlucts,  They  will  buy  In  the  chcap- 
e.sl  rnarkt'L,  wherever  that  may  be. 

Eleventh.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  his  remarks  the 
other  day.  endeavorrd  to  point  out  specific  benefits  imder 
the  tradf-in-aty  program  to  each  .section  of  the  country,  and 
quoted  editorml  npinion  from  tach  section  favoring  the 
treaty  program  In  each  instance  he  purportt-d  to  show  the 
increaa*'  in  ex;x)rt.s  of  iiu-  products  of  each  section,  and 
cleverly  attributed  th»^  lncl♦■rt■^t'  to  the  treaty  program.  Of 
course,  he  him.self  staled  ^'Isiwhore  In  hl.-i  remarks  that  "not 
all  of  ih.!.  improvement  was  due  to  trade  agreements."  but 
he  did  not  rep«'ai  the  .statement  where  he  referred  to  each 
geographical  divLsnm  Nor  did  he  mention  the  Increase  in 
unports  of  the  for.-i«n  pro<iuct..s  which  compete  with  the 
prixlucts  of  the  various  section.s  referred  to. 

The  gentleman  quoted  an  editorial  from  one  of  the  great 
newspap«'rs  of  my  native  Commonwealtn  of  Massachusetts 
in  favor  of  the  trouiy  program  I  would  like  to  quote  an  edl- 
t*)rlHl  from  an  (Hiually  great  Massachusetts  paper — and  a 
EK'mocratic  one.  at  thai— in  opposition  to  the  program.  The 
following  editorial  app«.ued  m  the  Boston  Post  for  March 
13,  1938: 

IFrom  Uk'  B^*u  :.  Pjs:..  M.»rch  13,  1D281 

CUCUsrJi,    DIT    NO    BKCAO 


Thm  country 
Hull,  Secmurv 


i»  •  '  big  thai  It  would  t>r  impowiblp  for  Mr.  CordrU 

ul  £it,iL<     u    tualcf  nii>   >t)rl  (li  a  imUe  compact  wlUk 
K  foreign  nation  wrnout  hu.."ming  ■;om''  liuUistry 
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About  thr  only  thing  that  wr  cannot  seem  to  cio  iien-  is  carry  (5Tir 
own  good*  to  world  marktta.  Ch«'ap  labor  and  oUier  factors  rtndei 
our  recurrent  attempts  at  a  merchant  marine  u*eleM. 

AimoBt  every  major  raw  material  for  our  facU)rie8  can  b«>  raised 
here.  Every  product  and  mechanical  device  can  be  manulactured 
here.  Our  variety  of  climates  makes  us  Independent  of  hU  other 
nations  for  food. 

If  the  United  Stntes  were  hermetlcaiUy  sealed  against  the  world, 
only  a  few  product*,  such  as  beniiknaa  and  rubber,  would  l>  losi  to 
U8.  And  thore  U  uo  question  that  we  would  soon  find  a  way  around 
that  situation. 

Mr  Hull,  In  his  effort  U3  pull  ovir  foreign  trade  out  of  the  dumpn, 
has  been  trying  to  create  new  markets  for  our  surplus  nntursi  and 
manuf.icliu-ed  products.  In  doing  so  he  is  harming  on,.-  Indus-try 
to  help  another,  according  to  the  degree  ol  importance  that  ibey 
take  on  paper  or  In  his  mind. 

He  i.s  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

That  18  the  es.>^ence  of  our  trade-compact  system.  It  Is  obvious 
to  those  who  benefit  as  well  as  those  who  are  harmed.  Mr  Hull  is 
an  able  and  coixscienLious  man.  He  stands  head  and  shouidtrs 
above  the  rest  of  the  New  Eteal  Cabinet  in  public  devotion  and 
ability.  He  is  fulfilUng  a  decidedly  questionable  program  with  Uie 
fervor  of  a  good  public  servant  and  cannot  be  blamed  if  hie  .senti- 
ments breathe  the  spirit  of  the  old  South,  of  frec-Uadism,  and  ;he 
sort  of  Idealism  which  leaves  our  pockets  empty. 

Here  in  New  England  we  were  brought  up  on  a  difTen^nt  sort  of 
pap.  We  have  had  more  business  experience  than  the  re&t  of  the 
country  We  are  older  In  farming  and  manufacttirlng  than  any 
other  section. 

We  were  first  In  com^merce,  first  In  distribution,  and  first  In 
modem  manufacturing  methods. 

This  long  experience  has  made  us  sure  of  one  fact  It  Is  that  a 
sure  and  certain  market  for  any  product  of  this  country  is  possible 
only  In  this  country. 

That  is  why  we  think  that  the  recent  Czechoslovak  pact, 
which  wQl  Injtire  our  shoe  business  because  of  a  promised  market 
In  that  country  for  automobiles.  Is  poor  btislness. 

The  money  that  Is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  shoe  workers  here 
will  not  build  automobile  business  appreciably  In  Czechoslovakia, 
because  the  people  In  that  country,  politically  and  economically, 
cannot  afford  to  buy  automobiles  or  run  them. 

Why.  gasoline  there  is  60  cents  a  gallon!  But  a  man  in  Lynn. 
Brockton,  or  Haverhill  can  and  wlU  buy  and  run  automobiles.  If 
he  has  a  job.  Why  sell  lilm  down  the  river  for  a  market  In 
Czechoslovakia,  which  at  Its  best  will  be  mediocre? 

It  Is  true  that  the  pact  holds  down  Imports  of  women's  cheap 
shoes  and  distributes  the  burden  more  equally  on  all  branches  of 
the  Industry,  but  let  \u  not  forget  that  shortly  the  Anglo- 
American  trade  pact  is  coming  which  wUl  deal  the  production 
of  men's  shoes  a  body  blow,  by  letting  In  |7  shoes  which  couid 
not  be  made  here  for  double  that  sum. 

If  we  divide  up  an  Important  Industry  like  shoe  manufi\ctur- 
Ini?  among  our  foreign  friends,  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to 
lose  the  domestic  market  Losing  this,  we  have  nothing  left 
The  section  of  our  Industry  which  depends  for  lu  life  on  foreign 
trade  has  never  survived  In  tlus  country.  This  U  dlstrewing, 
but  true. 

We  have  a  deeper  problem  than  this,  loo,  of  which  our  Govern- 
ment must  be  well  awar«. 

This  U  the  simple  problem  of  bread 

8o  stark  ha*  been  the  reality  of  hard  times  that  the  transfer 
from  self-support  to  public  relief  of  our  factory  hands  la  now 
Immediate. 

We  take  s  man  off  a  »hoe  company's  pay  roll  and  he  goes  on 
the  municipal  or  W  PA.  pay  roU.  Where  la  the  wisdom  there? 
Or  the  profit?  Do  we  think  that  we  can  avoid  this  by  gunnmg 
for  a  market  In  a  country  where  not  one  man  in  a  thouaand  makes 
enovigh  money  to  run  an  automobile,  let  alone  buy  one? 

Down  m  Waahlngton  they  are  running  a  diverting  and  exciting 
show  by  all  thu  But  we  ahall  not  enjoy  watching  the  ahow  on 
empty  stonukchs. 

Twelfth.  The  genUeman  from  Ohio  quoted  a  number  of 
organizations  as  being  In  favor  of  the  administration's  treaty 
program.  It  Is  not  without  significance  th*t  he  did  not  In- 
clude a  single  farm  organization  In  the  list.  There  was  a 
reason  for  this.  Farm  groups,  particularly  the  National 
Orange,  have  been  most  critical  of  the  treaty  program  as  It 
has  been  administered. 

The  gentleman  quoted  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  favoring  the  treaty  program.  But  in  the  very 
quotation  which  the  gentleman  lised  to  sustain  his  point  we 
find  this  very  significant  qualification.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  stated  that  It  favors  the  negotia- 
tion of  trade  ti-eaties  "to  the  extent  that  they  are  concluded 
without  causing  destructive  competition  for  American  agri- 
culture and  mdastry."  Thai  is  far  different  from  an  uncon- 
ditional approval  of  the  present  program.  The  chief  criti- 
cism of  the  trade  treaties  which  thia  acUnlaUtration  has 
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neeotiated  has  been  that  they  have  caused  and  will  continue 
to  cause  destructive  compt>tUlon  from  abroad. 

The  gentleman  quoted  certain  peace  organizations  as  being 
in  lavor  of  the  irade-ireaty  program.  They  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  treaty  program  is  an  Instrument  of  peace, 
although  there  is  no  tanr,1blc  proof  that  this  is  so.  World 
conditions  have  thrown  steadily  worse  since  the  trade-treaty 
program  has  been  in  eflect. 

Of  course,  we  all  want  pence.  There  Is  no  (disagreement 
about  that.  But  when  we  set  out  to  purchase  the  peace  of 
the  world  through  trade  treaties,  we  ouftht  to  moke  sure  that 
we  are  getting  something  for  the  terrific  price  we  are  called 
upon  to  pay.    The  fact  is  that  we  are  getting  nothing. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  quote  briefly  from  a  recent 
speech  by  the  master  of  the  National  Grange,  Mr.  L.  J. 
Taber.    In  an  address  on  February  18,  1938,  he  said: 

Wc  believe  in  world  trade  and  In  world  p<?ace  We  believe  In  the 
expansion  of  foreign  markets,  but  are  unalterably  oppof^-d  to  the 
Importation  of  any  commodity  from  any  place  in  the  world  If  the 

net  result  of  that  Importation  Is  to  increase  either  the  icUe  acres 
or  the  iciJe  men  of  America. 

•  •••••• 

Who  has  the  first  right  to  our  great  American  market?  Who 
must  pay  the  Nation's  growing  tax  load?  Who  Is  It  that  must 
defend  the  flag?  It  l8  the  people  of  America.  Let  us  be  Juat  to 
them,  and  after  that  generous  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  position  of  the  National 
Grange  as  thtis  expressed  by  its  head. 


Gen.  Julian  S,  Carr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

OK  NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tui'iday.  June  14,  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON    ^^^LLIAM  B    UMSTEAD,  AT  DURHAM.  N.  C, 

OCTOBER  11,  1938 


Mr.  UMSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  me  to  the  Julian  S.  Carr  Bible  Class.  Trinity 
Church,  Durham.  N,  C.  on  Sunday,  October  11,  1936. 

We  are  met  to  pay  tribute  to  Oen.  Julian  S  Carr.  for  whom  this 
class  IH  named,  and  to  dedicate  IhU  auditorium  to  his  menxjry. 
No  seltliih  purpose  prompu  thl-t  ucllon  13  years  after  the  death  of 
Genernl  Curr  On  the  contrary,  it  1«  a  sincere  effort  on  our  part 
to  pay  a  himplc  and  loviiig  tribuu  to  tl>e  memory  ol  one  of  the 
builders  of  Durham  and  North  Carolina 

Time  docs  not  pt-rmit  a  deUUed  review  of  tlic  many  actlvltle*  and 
accompluhmenu  of  General  Carr.  To  many  reaidenU  of  Durham 
and  tile  Kurroundiug  Usmtory  his  achk-venwnu  are  well  known. 
It  is  flttiuK,  however,  that  some  refcrvnce  should  here  be  made  ai 
least  to  some  of  his  acllvUles 

Jullon  S  Carr  whk  born  nt  Chnpel  Hill,  N  C  .  on  October  12,  1848 
He  wuh  the  son  ol  John  Wesli-y  Carr  and  Ellwibeth  Bullock  Carr. 
Hta  anoeatort  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  and  aettled  In  Vir- 
ginia In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Me  attended 
the  schools  of  Chapel  Hill,  entered  the  Unlverelty  of  North  CaroUim. 
and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  CItU  War  left  the  unl»«ra»ty  and 
became  a  private  In  Company  K  of  the  Third  North  CaroUoa 
Cavalry.  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  IBll.  4»  years  after  he 
entered  the  unlveralty,  he  was  glTen  an  A.  B.  degree,  as  of  1806 
On  February  19,  1873  General  Carr  married  Mlas  Nanny  Graliam 
Parrlsh,  a  daughter  ol  Col.  D  C  Parrish.  who  lived  in  what  was 
then  the  nortlieastem  part  of  Orange  County  and  now  Mangum 
Township.  Durham  County.  He  was  the  father  of  i»ix  children, 
only  cnc  of  whom.  Austin  H.  Carr,  now  resides  in  the  tlty  of 
Duiiiam. 

BUBINCSa 

In  industry,  buslnem,  and  finance  Julian  8.  Carr  won  for  htmaelf 
R  hlph  position  In  the  Commonwealth  of  North  Carolina.  At  Uie 
a«i'  of  2a  hi*  began  a  bu-siness  career  mhlch  waa  emineniiy  succeas- 
ful  and  profitable,  and  which  contributed  much  toward  the  btUlding 
of  Durhivm  and  our  State.  After  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the 
mercantile  buslnees  with  his  father  at  Chapel  Hill,  spent  1  year 
in  Axkanaas.  aiid.  raturued  to  North  CaroUua  lu  IHTO.    Shortly  alter 
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hU  rvtum  ho  arqtilnwl  in  intMMt 
W  T  HUi  kwfU  Co  aivd  Ut*r  krt' 
C-o  H\it>iw.jurntJy  »>«•  i.urrh»»«-U 
•nd   fnr   ymrn  »hrr>-*ft<T  «Tvr<l 

T*)t>«u"<'«'  f'l      Hi-  l«l*r  »"l«l  h'»  Ifi' 

In   1HH4  hf  (>rit»nl«*<l  and  Mi»bli 
(»ctur ;iit<  t  •>     whic^  *  »•  thf  fin', 
tirii'      f    t.'!*-    tJr"»t    in    till-   HUle 
OrncrnI  Curr  wn*  »  pi'inp«'r      Aro 
E.i»'    Ii'irnum    now  »  p»rt  nf  lh»' 
(  i»rr  ami   lui*  iwumxUIi'*  f)r)C»ni/*d 
wa«  «(    'iir  titnr  ori€  of  Ihir  larm-tt 
It'.    lrtH.^   hi*   w»"  i't>*   of    ">•"  " 
I.iitli'iim   Co     lh«"   flr«t  tl#rlrlc   U 
oni"  ijf  ihp  nr»l  in  North  Carollnn 
III    !!«*.•»   (Jrnrrul   Ciiir    ai>U    oih 
111.     l)i;riiiim-Hoih<irn    H«Uwi*y    C 
t  vnchtiurK    mid    ulMinaiily    (lurrl 
K4»;;*.iy  Co      M*  »■««  ititiTfuiiKl  111 

M   |.rf«:.lrlit   uf   thi-   |)\4r(i«ni  A   Ctu 

III  I'wr  thr  yovum  'I'y  •>'  i>'ifi>'' 

fft.ili'n**       (»rn««ntl    Curr    i»nil    hi 
Nn'ior   ii    Hunk     which    w»»    thr 
in   th'    fi'v  of  Durhiim    nnci   h* 
y»»«r« 

In    IHWt     to    nxfvi    It   prii^iinj 
(  i»rr    irr.  ted    th"-    rl'v*    nr»l    imx 
H'.rrf?  ntar  Ih^  r»llro«<l.  i»r»{l  mil 
iniporuni  bvmlnr^ii  Intcrr^u  CJ<»ii 
•  Utntii  ri      1  Kh*!!  r»ol  fiidenvor 

In  mid. lion  to  hu  own  biuiinvM 
to  John  M'-trirk  a  iuin  of  money 
hks   bui>lii»'iw   rarv^r.   which    nwul 
ctty  of  Dxirham  of  sonu*  of  Ihp 
lioni  in  the  entire  United  8t»U-» 

In    \m,s   (loneriil    Carr   purcha! 
flr«t  n>  wspup«T.  which  hud  been 
1873 

Anujnd  lobacco    textiles,  and  h 
InduAtrul  area*  of  Piedmont.  N 


In  what  WM  then  known  m  the 

n  aa  lh«  Bull  Durham  "nibacco 

ho   inlereat   of   W    T    BUrkwi-11 

preairtent  of  the  BviU  DiirhHin 

jt  to  the  American  Tt)bofc-o  Co 

hed  the  Durham  Cotton  Manu- 

leitile  indu»lry  in  Dxirham  luul 

thU   f\eld,    fi»   in    mnny  others. 

Id  thia  mill  grew  the  vilUKf  of 

ty  of  Durham      In  \m%  Oi'n.TaJ 

he  Durham  Hoaiery  Mill,  which 

i;ncrrns  of  lU  kind  ui  lh«  world 

iniM-m   of   the   Durham   Electric 

■uing  company  in   Durham   and 


ciMwmi  of    llurhfini  orjiinued 

whuh    w  i.-*    Ii»ft>r    rxtenilfd    to 

»ed    hv    ilK"    N<irfolk    *    Wr^t.-ni 

It  her  rullwav  pruj«»clii  und  wrvvd 

lotte  Hallway 

i  \*it«  wllluiut  tuUHnukie  tjiuikmn 

iiMHX'iatri    ()rtfiini/.ed    the    Kirit 

ird    bankinii    infill utlon   rre-»te<1 

.rved   aa  Ita  president  for   many 


111 
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tl 


I'd   in   the   comintinlty,   0«*h<  ral 

rrn    hotel     lo<  iit.-d    on    CdiTinitn 

Hotel  Carolina     To  niiUiv  other 

ral  Carr  devoted  much  tune  ttiul 

mention  more  of  ihi  m  here 

enterpriaei*  General  Carr  loaned 

with  which  John  Merrirt  t>v^:\n 

in   the   entabllnhment    in    th«' 

ouLitandlng  Negro  buaineas  Inatltu- 


III' 


e« 


Ui 


rwiulted 


»4d    the   Tobacco   Plant.    Durham  s 
founded  by  Hon   Caleb  B  Oreen  in 


rsl 


Acaic 

In  addition   to   his   business   In 
interr!«'«*d  in  agriculture      Hla  f 
Waw«v;«nd«h,  and  at  Bnifttowm 
He   wn«    interested    in    auncultun 
until  his  death  realized.  I  think 
lime,  ihf  important  part  which  ag: 
iLfe  of  the  Nation 


lery  the  city  of  Durham  and  the 
have  been  largely  buUt. 

t-tlTTU 

eresU.  Oenenil   Carr   wra  deeply 

at  Occonecchee  near  Hlllsb.)ro. 

known  throughout  the  Sta'e 

schools   in    Nonh    Carrlir.a   and 

did  but  few  industrialists  of  his 

icvilture  occupies  m  the  economic 


anns 
w»re 


at 


sou  lira 


a: 


I  bav  stated  that  General  Carr 
of  Northern  Vlr^Mnia     He  was  ver 
federate    Army,    and    took    an 
pertaini-d    to    the    welfare    of    Ih 
greatly  loved  by  them  and  w%n  re 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Confede^ 
tU1«    and  a  director  of  the 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  th 
Carolina  division  of  the  United 
died    he    was    the    command mjc 
Virginia       He    wore    hla 
and  charm,  and  his  handsome 
tiiroiighout  the  Commonwealth 
Southland. 

Danng    the    Spanish -American 
patriotism  for  which  he  was  wet 
and  equipped  at  hi*  erpenae 
the  World  War  he  acted  as  a 
Administrator  and  also  gave  his 
BoftTd      As  he  was  active  in  busl^ 
patriotic,  courageous,  and  a  lead 


C3 


Confede  -at 


OcDeral  Carr^  poslUon  of  leadership 
to  bis  State  and  community 
azMl  acUve  part  In  the  political 
ot  the  moTtng  splriu  In  the 
and  was  a  member  of  the  first 
eatabllahed  In  Durham.     In  1900 
oOke  of  United  Btatea  Senator 
for  the  Vice  Presidency     HU  poa. 
Carolina  was  so  prominent  that 
delegate   at  large   from  this   *" 
▼cntloo*. 


Stkte 


In  the  field  of  education 
State,    and   Nation   was   conaptcv^ous 
benefactor  of  the  publlc-echool  s 
lU  future  was  uncertain      He  co 
tlonal  institutions  in  North  Carolina 
the  State  university  and  a  men.ber 
Icved  the  institution  with  a  deep 
contrtbutiona  to  the  university  i  e 
dormUory.  known  aa  the  Can  Bi|U(lmg. 
at  Chapal  UilL 


enlisted  as  a  private  in  Ibe  Army 

proud  of  his  service  In  the  Con- 

tlve    part    in    everything    which 

Confederate    vettran.s       He    w^u 

Iteatedly  honored  by  hl.s  comrades 

le  Home  for  Women  at  Fayette- 

Confe^lerate  Soldiers'  Home  at  Raleigh 

commanding  officer  of  the  North 

nfederate  Veterans,  and  when  he 

officer    of    the    Army    of    Northern 

e    uniform    with    great    dignity 

Confederate  fVgure  was  well  known 

North  Carolina  and  the  entire 


uf 


War,    with    that    fine    spirit    of 

known.  General  Carr  furnished 

twb  companies  for  service.     During 

vcjtinteer  aide  to  the  Federal  Food 

■ervlcee  to  the  Federal  Shipping 

,e«s  in  times  of  peace,  so  he  was 

of  men  In  times  of  war. 


POL  TICS 


and  hla  high  sense  of  duty 

led  him  to  take  a  prominent 

of  North  Carolina.     He  was  one 

tlon  of  Durham  County  In  1881 

board  of  education  and  learning 

he  was  a  candidate  for  the  high 

the  same  year  received  14  votes 

tlon  In  the  political  life  of  North 

tx*  was  several  times  selected  as  a 

to   Democratic   national   con- 


liMTl  tably 

lire 
farcka 


aiLd 


KDtX  ATtOtt 

Gereral 


Carr's  service   to  his  county. 

and   outstanding      He   was    a 

rstem  In  the  city  of  Durham  when 

trlbuted  liberally  to  many  educa- 

He  was  a  loyal  alumnus  of 

of  Ita  board  of  trustees      He 

devotion      In  addition  to  other 

gave  the  money  with  *hlch  the 

was  erected  on  tha  campus 


OeneriU  Carr  aerved  m  tnmtee  of  the  Methodlkt  CoIIegv  at 
Or«»en*boro.  known  for  many  yearn  as  the  Greensboro  Female 
CoUeRp  and  later  lu  the  ClriTn!-l>)ro  Collrge  for  Women.  At  one 
time  thia  aplcndid  itiKtilvitirn  *iw(  about  to  cloa«>  lU  dot)rs  Oeneml 
Carr  and  a  uniall  Kroup  of  tn.-n  in  the  Stale  put  up  a  lufflclent 
amount  of  money  to  ••nahio  the  rolleKe  to  remain  open,  and  since 
that  tune  11  ha«  rontinu.-d  'o  terve  not  only  Mfthodtim  but  the 
enure  Htalc  of  North  Carolina 

l»erh.ip?i  hU  Rreiite-it  rent rlhutlon  tn  education  was  In  connection 
with  Trinity  College  In  1H8J  h''  b-Tam'-  a  trustee  of  the  coUeK©. 
then  located  at  old  Trinity  m  H.indo;ph  County  In  1884,  when 
Trinity  College  f.iced  ci  mplrle  coll. ipse,  It  wiis  saved  by  Oenena 
Carr  Col  .1  W  Alsp.iufcr.h  and  .Jaincn  A  Gray,  who  agreed  to  con- 
trilnite  •.JOfMi  per  y.-ar  t  t  3  vriir<i  to  kerp  the  college  open.  It  la 
utai.Hl  ttiHt  G.^niTiil  C.irr  wiw  larv'oly  rf.sp(mHlble  for  the  selection 
uf  John  fnuiklin  ('r^  w<'!l  a«  pr.-suirnt  of  lYlnity  College  In  1887, 
and  111  that  year  l.<  khv-  ?•>  thr  .■o!>^.Te  »10(X)0  in  sectirltieH,  which 
vva,s  n-iilly  ttu-  instiiiuionn  initial  endowment  Tlio  illustrious 
record  af.d  out^'andlnu!  coniriinr  ion  of  I'reNident  Crowell  to  Trinity 
CollrK'f  and  to  Uic  fduci'i  lonal  life  of  North  Civrolinu  again  Ulus- 
irat.d  'We  rtr.e  judKiiuMi;  of  (Icn  Jull.m  I'air  When  the  prop(v>iil 
WH-.  nrtt  made  t)y  President  CrowiMl  to  move  Trinity  CoUegr  to 
loiiif  fit)  ■  m  North  Caioima,  tlfiiiTiU  Curr  did  not  fiivor  it;  but 
*\un   KiK'h   a  rourno    had    been   dr(ld<-(l   upon,   he.   more   than   any 

u.iT  pcihon  p«'ihap«  wa.H  ri'!>ponsibl<'  for  hrln«ing  the  collenc  to 
Durtuun  In  addition  to  liin  I'lit  liutia.f  ir  elTorta  and  Influence  ns 
I  tniKiee  of  the  Institution  hr  k-jave  Hlackwell  Park,  con«lstini;  of 
alK'ui  .50  ATTvii  IX'auMfully  mtuated  and  on  which  the  present 
WomriiH  CollPKr  (if  Uuki-  CnivrrKity  \n  liKated  Mr,  Washington 
Duke  Kave  IH.5  (XX)  in  raxli  .vncl  nir.lty  CollfgP  was  brought  to 
Durham  in  IHilj  It  would  b<'  impo.i^ihle  (or  anyone  to  eatlmato 
the  rontnhulion  which  Trinity  Collene  from  the  time  of  Its  rstab- 
llshmenl  here  han  made  to  our  community,  State,  and  Nation 

In  18«6  Ctenerul  Carr  was  instrumental  m  establishing  the  flr.qt 
public  library  In  Durham  and  served  a.s  Its  president.  It  was  the 
nr«t  one  In  the  State  open  to  the  public  without  the  payment  of 
duos  or  fees  His  deep  interest  In  thl.s  In.stltutlon  continued  until 
his  death  and  before  ho  died  he  requested  that  his  friends  should 
not  purclvase  floral  tributes  at  his  death  but  that  they  should 
use  the  money  vi-Hually  so  spent  in  purchasing  books  tor  the  public 
library  He  wivs  alwavs  vitally  interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
Negro  race  In  this  community  He  contributed  liberally  to  the 
e.stablLshment  of  a  tralnmi!?  school  for  colored  people  at  Durham. 
now  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Ne'.,'roes,  and  was  a  trustee  of 
the  institution  Many  years  a«o  General  Carr  aided  a  yoimg 
Chinaman  named  Charlie  Sooni?  In  obtaining  an  education  at 
Trinity  College  For  many  years  Cha.-Ue  Soong  and  his  family 
have  been  prominen'  m  the  a.Tairs  of  Chma,  and  today  members 
of  his  family  are  hii^'h  in  the  circles  of  those  who  control  the 
destinies  of  that  creat  N.uion  No  one  could  estimate  the  value 
of  General  Carr's  inve.stn-.ent  m  the  life  of  Charlie  Soong.  or  ita 
far-reaching  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  civilized  world. 

CHURCHMAN 

As  a  churchman.  General  Carr  was  widely  known,  especially  to 
the  Methodists  of  North  Carolina  He  was  for  many  years,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  member  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church 
and  served  for  many  years  as  chairman  of  its  board  of  stewards. 
He  was  one  of  its  financial  pillars  and  liberally  contributed  to  all 
its  worth-while  endeavors  In  1886  General  Carr  aided  the  Metho- 
dists m  the  village  of  Ea.st  Durham  In  establishing  a  church  there, 
and  It  was  named  Carr  Methodist  Church  In  his  honor.  He  was 
an  active  lay  member  of  'he  North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference, 
frequently  attended  its  annual  meetings,  and  exercised  great  Influ- 
ence In  the  councils  of  the  conference  He  served  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Methodist  Orphanage,  and  as  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Children's  Home  Society  He  wras  a  constant  source  of  help 
to  all  religious,  social,  and  relief  organizations  throughout  the 
State,  seeking  by  their  programs  to  Improve  the  economic  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Phillips  Brooks  once  said  that  No  man  has  come  to  true  great- 
ness who  has  not  felt  In  some  degree  that  his  life  belongs  to  his 
race  and  that  what  God  gives  him.  he  gives  him  for  mankind" 
General  Carr  apparently  well  understood  this  profound  doctrine 
and  followed  it  throughout  his  career.  It  was  his  way  of  life. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  very  wealthy  man;  yet  he  did  not  love  money 
or  covet  riches  He  seemed  to  desire  to  make  money  only  for  the 
good  he  could  do  with  it  by  building  the  community  and  the  State 
and  by  ministering  to  others.  Unselfish,  kind,  and  generous, 
always  sympathetic  to  human  sutlering  and  misfortune,  and 
responsive  to  all  Just  requests  afTectirig  human  needs  and  human 
rights  he  gave  away  a  f  rrune  prior  to  his  death,  or  rather  I  should 
say  he  Invest^l  it  m  mankind  Because  of  this,  he  had  no  great 
estate  to  leave  when  he  died,  however,  he  left  to  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  to  posterity  a  pncele.S5  heritage  of  useful  service  seldom 
equaled  and  not  >urpis.sed  in  our  Commonwealth. 

It  has  been  said  that  'When  the  one  Great  Scorer  comes  to  write 
against  your  name.  He  will  write  not  whether  you  won  or  lost  but 
how  you  played  the  game  '  General  Carr  played  well  the  game  of 
living  He  ran  hf e  s  race  like  the  real  thoroughbred  which  he  was, 
and  until  the  end  wa<?  \'l tally  inf crested  In  every  worth-while 
endeavor  FxiU  of  sympathy,  he  pos.vssed  a  passionate  love  for 
hLs  fellow  man.  and.  I  thiuk,  undertook  to.  and  did,  follow  tha 
Golden  Rule. 
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At  the  time  of  General  Carr's  death  on  April  20,   1923,  ho  was 

peihapi*  th<"  be.st-known  cui/.en  of  the  city  of  Durham  and  tho 
Ht.iti  of  North  Caiolin.i  He  wan  widely  known  and  ileeply  loved 
AMhoiuth  13  yeara  have  paiiiM»d  since  hla  death,  ao  far  as  1  know 
noiiuni.:  lui»  been  douff  by  the  ciiy  of  Durham  lu  a  lai.^ible  way 
to  iidequiitelv  perpetuate  lils  memory  or  t(>  do  honor  to  his  aclileve- 
menta  Sometime  I  hope  that  our  grateful  people  will  in  a  definite 
way  give  Ju»l  credit  and  conspicuous  recognition  to  one  of  the 
real  builders  of  Uiis  great  city  of  industry-  and  education 

Julian  H  Carr  was  a  gentleman  of  the  first  order,  a  succeasful 
buslnrsiiman,  a  courageous  soldier,  a  generous  philanthropist,  u 
churchman  without  hypf)crlsy.  a  kind,  energetic,  radiant  p<'r«»<inallty. 
and  a  goldon-henrled  friend  nf  mankind.  As  a  token  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  llie  he  lived  and  In  memor>'  of  his  services  to  Trinity 
Church  to  the  rity  of  Durham,  and  to  our  8tau»  and  Nation,  thia 
men  .s  Bible  dai-s  today  proudly  dedicates  this  auditorium  to  his 
memory,  to  be  known  to  generations  herafier  aa  the  Carr  Memorial 
Auditorium. 


RcKistrntlon  and  Ah«entef  Voting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN 

OV    DKI.AViAKkl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF'HESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  14.  193B 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Delaware.  Mr,  Speaker,  In  this  wonderful 
country  of  ours,  with  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  there  is  no 
greater  privilege  granted  to  our  citizens  than  the  right  to 
express  tlieir  opmion.s  through  the  medium  of  the  ballot. 
Every  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  interested  in  his  or  her 
Government  should  not  fail  to  exercise  this  right. 

Those  who  worK  for  the  Federal  Government  and  who  fail 
to  maintain  their  registration,  who  fail  to  qualify  as  voters 
under  the  laws  of  their  State,  fail,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of 
us,  to  qualify  as  a  good  citizen  and  employee. 

There  are  certain  restrictions,  it  is  true,  placed  by  law, 
upon  the  activities  of  employees  under  classified  civil  senice. 
While  they  aie  not  permitted  to  take  an  active  part  in 
political  activities,  there  is,  however,  no  restriction  govern- 
ing nor  preventing  them  from  registering  and  voting. 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  every  Government  em- 
ployee, not  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  should 
prove  his  loyalty  to  country  and  State  by  registering  and 
voting  in  his  or  her  home  State,  not  only  this  year,  but  every 
year  hereafter. 

In  the  hope  that  some  information  on  the  Delaware  elec- 
tion and  registration  laws  may  be  of  benefit  to  my  fellow 
Delawareans.  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  information: 

Every  person  21  yeais  of  age  or  over,  or  who  will  attain 
his  twenty-first  birthday  on  or  before  the  following  gen- 
eral election  and  who  is  a  resident  of.  or  claims  residence  in, 
the  State  of  Delaware,  may  present  herself  or  himself  be- 
fore the  registration  board  in  his  or  her  election  district 
for  registration  on  any  of  the  following  dates:  July  16.  Au- 
gust 6.  August  11,  September  17,  or  October  15,  of  this  year. 
Any  person  who  voted  at  the  general  election  in  1936  does 
not  have  to  reregister  this  year,  but  is  eligible  to  vote  either 
at  the  primaries  or  general  election. 

Any  qualified  elector  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  qualified  registration  list  and  who  may  be  in 
the  public  service  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  who  because  of  such  public  senice  or  because  of 
the  nature  of  his  work  or  business  may  be  absent  or  expects  to 
be  absent  from  the  State  or  the  election  district  in  which  he 
or  she  is  a  qualified  elector,  may  vote  by  absentee  ballot.  Any 
such  elector,  not  more  than  20  days  nor  less  than  3  days, 
or,  if  application  is  made  in  person,  not  later  than  during 
the  regular  office  hours  of  the  day  prior  to  such  general 
election,  may  make  application  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  in  which  the  election  district  of  such  elector  is  located 
lor  an  official  t>allot  to  be  voted  at  each  election. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  duly  executed,  and  not 
more  than  20  nor  less  than  3  days  prior  to  such  election. 


the  said  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  mall  to  the  sppllcnnt,  poit- 
imr  prrpiiid,  an  offlcinl  ballot,  or  .luch  officer  shall  deliver  said 
ballot  to  the  applicant  personally,  not  moic  tiian  16  noi  lew 
than  1  secular  day  before  t>ald  election. 

The  said  cli»rk  of  the  peace  shall  enclose  such  ballot  in  an 
cnvrlopo.  not  sealed,  to  be  furnLshcd  by  him.  which  envelope 
shall  bt:ar  upon  the  face  thereof  tlie  name,  official  title,  and 
post-office  address  of  such  clerk  of  tl»e  peace,  and  upon  the 
other  side  a  printed  afTldavlt. 

Such  absentee  vuttu-  shall  make  and  subscribe  to  the  affi- 
davit before  an  officer  authorlz»;d  by  law  to  administer  oathi. 
and  such  voter  shall  thereupon,  In  the  presence  of  such 
officer,  and  of  no  other  jierson,  mark  such  ballot,  but  in  such 
manner  that  kuch  officer  cannot  know  how  such  ballot  Is 
marked,  and  such  ballot  sliall  then,  In  the  presence  of  such 
officer,  be  folded  by  such  voter  so  as  to  conceal  tiie  marking, 
and  In  the  presence  of  such  officer  such  ballot  shall  be  de- 
posited In  such  envelope  and  the  ballot  securely  scaled. 
Bald  envelope  shall  be  mailed  by  such  voter.  posUge  pre- 
paid, to  the  offlorr  issuing  the  ballot:  or.  If  more  convenient. 
It  may  be  delivered  In  person. 


Unveilinp  of  n  Monument  to  Commemorate  the 
Friendly  Relationship  and  "Bonne  Entente"  Ex- 
isting and  Which  HaH  Always  Existed  Between 
the  State  of  Vermont  and  the  F'rovince  of  Quebec, 
at  Norton,  Vt^  June  12, 1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VKRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14,  1938 

ADDRESS   OP   HON    CHARLES   A    PLUMLKT,   OP  VERMONT    AT 

THE  UNVEILI.no  of  THE  MONUMENT  COMMEMOHATINa 
THE  FRIENDLY  RELATIONSHIP  KXISTINO  BETVv-EEN  VER- 
MONT AND  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC,  AT  NORTON.  VT  ,  ON 
JUNE  12,  1938 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  Sunday.  June  12,  at  Norton.  Vt.,  on  the 

occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  commemorative  monument: 

I  am  no  st.rang*^r  in  lliesc  ports.  Were  It  possible  U)  examine  the 
hott'I  rt-elsur  of  the  Cari>enter  Hotfl.  opp>o*lte.  kepi  durhig  the 
summer  "of  1886.  vou  would  And  my  name  enrolled  therein.  As  a 
little  hid  my  lather  brought  me  up  Into  this  &.;cTlon  on  a  fishing 
trip  A.",  many  of  you  know.  I  have  been  a  frequent  vituor  here 
ever  since  that  date.  It  ib  a  pleasure  to  meet  old  friends  and  make 
new  ones,  and  I  am  cspccally  glad  to  be  here  today 

For  some  years  my  Bummers  have  iieen  spent  almost  contlnu- 
ou.slv  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  I  have  been  Raturated 
with  the  traditions  Incident  to  the  exploratlonK  made  by  that 
great  Frenchman  who  gave  the  lake  Its  name,  I  have  lived  within 
15  miles  of  that  Imaginary  line  which  we  call  the  Canadian 
border. 

In  the  early  days,  when  we  crossed  that  line,  I  used  to  look  for 
the  "fringe,"  for  that  was  the  only  kmd  of  a  "border"'  I  knew 
anything  about.  ,_     .^      ,. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks  the  line  la  mor* 
Imaginary  than  real,  except  from  Its  geographical  and  tnten»- 
tional   significance.     Isn't    that   so? 

Today  v.e  are  dedicating  a  monument  to  the  perpetuity  of  that 
mutual  good  will  which  coexists.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  realhse, 
or  analyne,  one  reason  for  Its  coexistence?  Let  me  tell  you  that  it 
U  our  common  heritage  of  our  love  for  home  Who  can  analyse 
or  fathom  the  pathos,  emotion  or  pas&lon  of  the  love  of  the  pro- 
vincial of  Quebec,  or  of  the  Green  Mountain  boy  for  his  home? 
None  but  those  of  us  who  know  can  give  the  answer  And  we 
know  It  right  well  The  love  of  that  place  where  and  by  whoae 
InsUtutions  we  have  been  molded,  and  by  whose  laws  we  have 
been  protected  and  defended,  is  an  Inborn  sentiment  In  us,  which 
no  power  can  erase.  It  is  r.s  fixed  and  Immovable  a.<5  our  moun- 
tains.  There  Is  no  power  which  can  strike  from  otir  minds  and 
hearts  the  memorv  of  the  hamlet  or  the  town,  the  cottage  or  the 
mansion  In  whose  atmosphere  we  first  breathed  and  with  whose 
<>oil  and  scenery  the  Innumerable  and  Imperlfihable  assocUtlon*  at 
our  childhood  and  our  lives  are  linked. 
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Nations  few  o'lt  of  the  nw>d  of  m 
(oundetl  upi.n  juiL-e  sch'*)!*  crnler  u 
e<lgp  and  -uUurr  ,irrn:r<)  and  r.aviM  are 
but  still  standi!  iNf  fact  that  th<-  esre 
Uie  »t'ri'.>r'.  ('  '.i  <  jch  a:id  all  of  \he*f 
cumscnij*<l   bv  the  hi-m**    the  buUdor 

In  thp  '.ArgiT  M-v.M-  therr  ne*d  tx  no 
Ih^  hearts     f  tkll  >,-f  us  in  gravfi;  an  Impc: 
indent rrirt.bl*-  dr'l^rmmatlon  tn  str-rve  an 
•gt  »r.d   '.literMitji  and   to  prot«ci  our*l 
•  ouid  attrnipt  to  destrny  cither  of  lu  ur 
t;cri.>  which  itre  buUdrd  derp 

From  the  Vrrmcnt  side  of  the  line 
■Timevhat  to  the  upbuilding  of  your  " 
by  th»-  contrtbutlon  of  th<j«e  m«ana  an 
■PQtlai  -  of  our  men  and  women,  and  ol 

We  on  our  side  have  rejoiced  in  you 
d**p  aervs*  of  aaiisfacllon  always    and  a 
On  the  otlier  hand,  you  have  contrlbute<l 
inc  of  i>ur  Stale  and  of  our  country 
Tbcae  who  have  left  you  In  an  endea 
aouiing    >ur  hills  and  in  our  valleys  hav^ 
Ing   bet-rr  than  they  coiild  have 
for  ua      In   them   and  In  those  who 
foUcvlnft  them  we  have  found,  and  still 
act^r   topical  of  tho«  they  left,  conaonap 
they  hav«"  met  and  with  whom  they 

We  hive   a   coninion  cause      We 
tbcre    must    of    neceastty    be    both    the 
know   f -om   sad   experience   that   law* 
force  them  five  us  not  liberty,  but 
without    law  gives  us  slavery  or  worse 
m»nt   ysu    abate   anything   from   the 
forem   himself.  aiKl  suffer  any  artlficl^ 
thoae  r  fhts    from   that   motnent    the 
ernmen:   become*  a  consideration  of 

The   |)eople  of   the   United   States 
Oovernsnent    with    the    view    of   remair. 
not    of    being    mastered    by    it:    and    th 
abdicati*    tn    favor    of    anybody    who 
ereiifiit} 

Tr.e  -onstltutlon  of  England  Is  not  a 
fnjlt    and    experience    of    an    ancient 

Thlfl   monument   represent*  our  m 
valu*"    f  ir   more   than    the   monument  s 
boUae    namely   our  Ideals,  which  are  oui 
ration  of  this  monument  we  symbcllae 
the  perpetuity   in    Imperishable  stnn* 
must  gcnumely  feel.  and.  let  us  hope 
forfcver 


u|ual  protection;   court*  are 

n  the  neceaauy  for  knowl- 

fi.rmed  for  our  protection, 

and  the  existence  of  all 

fmanates  from   and   is  rir- 

the  destiny  uf  the  wnrld 

fTftiiite  marker    for  de«p  ni 

iderable.  imptTlshable.  and 

to  save  our  crirr.mon  herit- 

rea  aipiin-st  all  comers   wlxj 

to  durupt  the  cordia.  rela- 


hnpe  we  have  contnbut«ri 
C<+nmonwealth  '    a«  we  t^ll  It, 
1  of  that  which  is  more  e»- 
our  brams 

proeperity      Have  found  a 

ways  will.  In  your  progress 

much  toward  the  upbuild - 

^nd   of   our  general   welfare 

to  find  fame  and  fortune 

succeeded,  general  epeak- 

They  have  done  much 

ve  foUowvd  them  and   are 

find,  the  strength  of  char- 

t  with  that  of  those  whom 

mingled 

that   In    all   "government 
law    and    the    ^-word       We 
without   the    power    to  en- 
And  that  arms 
We  realize   that   the   mo- 
rights   of   man.    each   to 
.  positive,  limitation  upon 
n-hole   organization   of   gov- 
c<jnvenience 

deliberately  framed   thfllr 

ini?    the   masters   of    It,    And 

ey    are    not    yet    willing    to 

conspires    against    their    sov- 


antlclpited 

hi  I 


haie 

realize 


hc«nUousnc 


fill 


veiy 


paper  constitution.  It  ijj  the 

Illustrious    people 

utiial   Ideals  of  somethmR  we 

Intrinsic    worth    can    sym- 

better  selves     in  the  dedl- 

and  undertaJte  to  establish 

that   good   will   wh^ch   we 

ihall  continue  to  exemplify 


(if 


Poeition  of  Federal  Council 
and     Economic     Order — 
Chiirche«;  Justice  to  Farmer 
trial  Worker;  Ekiual  Justic< 


EXTENSION  OF  llExMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

or  TKIAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  lESENTATlVES 


THadaw.  June  7,  I9ii 


ATTTTmB  or 


anl 


me*sjre 


nerer 


Mr    MAVERICX.    Mr.  Speaker 
and  reiifloiu  groups  on  econ<Hnic 
Ingly  Important  tn  the  last  50  ye&rs 
slTlsm  and  social  Justice  has  been 
the   Pope,  as  well  as  writings 
Protestant  churches  and  groups. 

MaxiT  of  the  huznjuiitariAn 
enacte^l  or  accomidished  would 
ildered  except  for  yean  of  a^tatio^ 
Social   Ideals  of  the  Churches, 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
Infonnatlon  on  the  social  order. 

This    pamphlet    sajs   Christianity 
MoreoATr.  tlw  "Christian  social 
abundiint,   prorresslTe.  aiul 
velfare."    The   Federal   Council 
churches  likewise  asks  for  abolition 
Ushment  of  social  fPituranoe  for 


id(al 
gener  lusly 
<n 


of 


Churches  on  Social 
ivism     in     All 
As  Well  As  Indus- 


Pi  ogress 


Ofl  RZUQIOtTB  CaOUPS 

the  position  of  churches 

issues  has  become  Increas- 

An  attitude  of  progres- 

shown  in  encyclicals  of 

statements  of   various 


which  are  now  being 

even  have  been  con- 

by  chun^es.     I  find,  in 

pliblished   by  the   Pederal 

ill  America,  much  valuable 


"renounces    violence." 

is  one  of  a  good  life, 

devoted   to   human 

behalf   of    Protestant 

of  child  labor,  the  estab- 

unimployment  and  sickness. 


o'.d-age  pensions,  and  otht>r   protective  mpa.=;tire  of  human 
beings. 

lECX-RRING      DErilf>Sl>    NS     AND     SEVERI      VNEMPl.OT  MZXT 

Gf'tting  directly  into  occ-nomics  the  council  says: 

The  present  eccnnmic  orcaiv.zatlc-n  cf  snriety  is  complicated  and 
raiinct  be  accuLit-^iy  de^^<-nl.^■U  m  *m-v  j.ritT.i!  phrn.'-r-s  That  our 
prest-nt  pconcnuc  system  bre.iks  il  ''a  r.    ::    \>.f'V'    .;■-  vital  ;>oinLs  will 


iiks  il  ''A  r.    ::    ^.".fv 

not  r>e  denied      The  evid-nc.-.s  are  unmi.'^iiikri 

First  of  thpsfi  are  the  r<='curr'. r;»j  tieprt -Ksna^j.- 

lonsed   unempUiyment       The    ..-ul'isT;  il   rr.t'C! 

tlon  m  the  u^  of  the  na'-.r'.il  re-^'uri-t--  .curl  i 


with  "severe  and  pro- 

ir.i  m  does  not  func- 

productlve  capacity 


of    the    Natlct    m    "iiirh    a    w.iy    a.s    to    :ii»'et    obV'  us    human    needs 
ade<)uately  or  even  fairly 

Next  in  ev'.dence  are  the  shix-kini;  inerjuiilities  of  Income  No 
doubt  there  is  a  relation  between  ■he'^e  two  phernmena.  Too  larye 
a  share  of  the  national  inr;>m.'  t!? --^  '.^  thnse  who  mu.st  Invest  It, 
If  It  i.*  to  be  profitable  U)  them,  lu  <u:iivities  which  are  already  over- 
developed and  overcapitalized  Too  small  a  .sh.ire  Roes  to  those 
who  would  u.se  It  for  tt-xxl.  clothing,  housing,  and  other  necessities 
or  corr.fort.<;  of  life  Ultimate  r'>n.«;umers,  if  they  had  more  Income, 
would  create  an  effective  demar.d  fur  cummodltlc:  which  are  useful 
but  which  cannot  be  sold. 

THE    ECONOMIC    ORDER    A>fn    TKE    FARMEB 

Concerning  the  rural  problem  they  say — 

The  churches  ran  with  equal  propriety  advicrvte  economic  and 
social  Justice  for  rhe  farmer  and  for  the  iiuiustri.U  worker  They 
can  make  their  voice  heard  in  favor  (.if  a  better  economic  order  In 
»hich  tarlfT";,  taxe«;  transpcrt  itu  ri  rates,  the  pr'xluction  of  food  and 
raw  materials,  a.^d  the  disposal  cf  stirplus  products  shall  be  deter- 
mined with  referenre  to  the  common  wclfarf  The  social  direction 
of  agrlcultviraJ.  mineral,  and  indu,<trial  produc'ion  either  by  the 
Goveriment  or  by  s<:  me  other  form  of  social  organization  In  which 
private  individual  proht  is  svibcrdmated  to  the  common  good.  Is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  plight  to  which  agriculture  has  been 
reduced 

decijuiation    or    iDEAia   or    ftdftlal    rorNriL    or    the   chukches   or 

CHRIST    IN    AMERICA 

The  declaration  of  idfal.s  nf  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
and  vhat  'The  Churche.s  Should  Stand  For"  are  as  follows: 

1  P'actlcal  application  of  the  rv.r;=*::i.'^.  pr'.nrlpU-^  cf  social  well- 
beiiig  to  the  acquisition  and  u.«.e  ■  f  wraith,  svibordmatlon  of  sjjecu- 
lation  and  the  profit  mtivt*  t.)  the   -reative  and  ooperatlv  spirit, 

2  S>:ial  planning  and  coritr  1  ,f  the  credit  and  monetary  systems 
and  the  economic  pr'.ice.«;.sfs  f  .r  'hp  cwmmor.  g-od 

3  The  right  of  all  to  the  oppor^'tinity  f  ir  ^elf -m.iintenance:  a 
wider  and  fairer  distribution  of  wealth,  a  living  wage,  as  a  mini- 
mum, and  above  this  a  Just  share  fcr  the  worker  in  the  product  of 
Industry  and  agriculture 

4  Safeguarding  of  all  wo,rkers,  urban  and  rural,  against  harmful 
condlUons  of  labor  and  oor\ipatio:i:il  mlury  and  disease 

5  Social  insurance  against  .-iickntss  accident,  want  In  old  age  and 
unemployment 

6  F.eductlon  of  hours  of  labor  a<  the  g^'neraI  productivity  of  in- 
dustry increases,  release  from  employment  at  least  1  day  In  7,  with 
a  shoiter  working  week  In  pro-^ptrt 

7  f'uch  special  regulation  of  the  mndrions  of  work  of  women 
as  shiil  safeguard  their  welfare  and  tliat  of  the  famUy  and  the 
romn- unity 

8  "Tne  right  of  employees  and  employers  alike  to  organize  for 
collective  bargaining  and  social  actioii,  protection  of  both  In  the 
exercise  of  tills  right,  the  obligation  of  both  to  work  for  the  public 
good;  encouragement  of  cooperatives  and  other  organizations  among 
farmers  and  other  groups 

9  ^.boiitlon  of  clilld  labor  adequate  provision  for  the  protection, 
education,  spiritual  nurture,  and  wholesome  recreation  of  every 
child 

10  Protection  of  the  family  by  the  single  standard  of  purity; 
educational  preparation  for  marriage,  homemaklng,  and  parent- 
hood 

11  Economic  Justice  for  the  farmer  In  legt.'ilatlon.  financing, 
transixirtation.  and  the  price  of  farm  products  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  machinery  and  othfr  commodities  ^jihich  he  must  buy, 

12  Extension  of  the  primary  cultural  opportunities  and  social 
services  now  enjoyed  by  urban  populations  to  the  farm  family, 

13  Protection  of  the  individual  and  society  from  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  moral  wast«  of  any  traffic  in  intoxicants  and  hablt- 
fomung  drugs, 

14  Application  of  the  Chrl.stian  principle  of  redemption  to  the 
treatment  of  oBendera.  reform  ;f  penal  and  correctional  methods 
and  institutions,  and  of  crirair.aJ  court  procedure, 

15,  Justice,  opportunity  and  equal  rights  for  all:  mutual  good- 
will and  cooperation  among  racl,il    economic,  and  religious  groups. 

16,  Repudiation  of  war  drastic  r<-ductlon  of  armannents.  partlcl- 
pMitlon  In  International  agencies  fur  the  peaceable  settlement  of 
all  controversies,    the  building  of  a  C(.x)perative  world  order. 

17  Recognition  and  mamterance  cf  the  rights  and  responsl- 
bUlties  of  free  speech,  free  assembly,  and  a  frt'e  press,  the  encour- 
agem€'nt  of  free  communication  of  mind  with  mmri  as  e««*>ptifti 
to  Mu:  discovery  of  truth. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Magnanimous  Character  and  Gen- 
erosity of  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

tlK    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14,  193S 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said,  more 
has  been  \xTitten.  in  praise  of  the  brilliant  military  career, 
patriotism,  and  of  the  glorious  ancestry  and  technical  train- 
ing of  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  hero  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  friend  of  George  Washington  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Military  tacticians  and  artillery  experts  studied  his  meth- 
ods and  tactics,  praising  his  preeminent  ability  in  the  field 
of  ballistics,  gunnery,  and  fortification. 

Not  enough  has  been  said  or  written,  however,  regarding 
his  great  heart,  which  beat  with  unfaltering  kindness  and 
love  for  humanity  throughout  the  entire  span  of  his  colorful 
and  productive  life. 

When  a  grateful  nation  through  an  act  of  Congress  voted 
a  small  cash  token  of  $12,000  as  an  evidence  of  appreciation, 
what  did  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  proceed  to  do  with  this 
gift  of  the  American  people?  Did  he  put  it  to  use  in  restor- 
ing his  own  personal  fortime,  which  had  been  depleted 
through  the  invasions  of  the  inveterate  and  merciless  foes 
of  his  own  beloved  Poland,  or  did  he  use  this  small  fortime 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  people,  ravished  by  the  war  lords 
of  their  treacherous  neighbors?  Not  General  Kosciuszko. 
Soldier,  scholar,  patriot,  he  would  not  put  to  use  this  gift 
except  to  benefit  the  United  States,  the  Nation  which  he 
loved  and  helped  to  establish  by  force  of  arms  and  through 
the  exposure  of  his  own  life. 

This  great  lover  of  humanity,  this  exemplar  of  generosity, 
taking  notice  of  the  sinful  practice  of  slavery  so  firmly  rooted 
in  the  blood-drenched  soil  made  sacred  by  the  Revolutionary 
heroes  who  died  for  a  freedom  that  was  denied  to  an  ele- 
ment of  humsinity  because  of  a  difference  in  color  and  racial 
characteristics,  was  disappointed  in  the  fruits  of  his  military 
labors.  He  planned  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  dusky 
unfortunates,  freeing  them  from  bondage. 

Born  of  liberty-loving  parents,  he  made  no  distinctions 
as  to  freedom  among  mankind.  He  denied  the  claim  of 
human  superiority  of  one  race  over  another  when  such  claim 
was  the  subterfuge  or  justification  for  subjugation  and  en- 
slavement. He  demanded  equal  oppxjrtunity  for  all.  He 
fought  for  independence  of  his  own  beloved  Poland,  he 
fought  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  United 
St-ates;  he  believed  that  freedom  and  independence  of  a 
nation  was  impossible  without  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  the  indi\idual.  He  abhorred  the  very  thought  of  human 
enslavement  as  a  sinful  perversion  which  caused  the  atroph- 
ication  of  the  national  fiber  and  would  bring  about  complete 
moral  and  physical  collapse.  He  loved  America,  he  loved  her 
people,  all  of  her  people,  white  and  black,  rich  and  poor. 
Like  our  divine  Master  who  wept  because  of  the  impending 
destruction  of  the  temple.  Kosciuszko,  too,  suffered  great 
anguish  as  he  contemplated  the  deterioration  which  en- 
dangered the  stability  of  a  great  nation,  a  nation  which  he 
helped  to  found  and  establish. 

Heartsick  and  lonely,  disappointed,  perhaps.  In  the  defi- 
ciencies of  mankind,  he  was  weary  of  the  problems  of  life. 
too  great  and  too  complex  for  his  solution.  He  decided  to 
return  to  the  fatherland,  or  as  near  to  Its  borders  as  the  foe 
would  permit.  Before  his  departure,  however,  with  his  own 
hands  he  drafted  a  will:  he  set  a  remarkable  precedent  when 
he  stipulated  in  solemn  testament  that  the  monetary  gift 
of  America  should  be  used  to  the  last  penny  with  such  other 
property  as  he  should  possess  here  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
for  the  manumission  and  education  ol  young  Negroes. 


This  sacred  instrument  and  the  execuvlon  thereof  ho  placed 
into  the  trustworthy  hand.«  of  his  tx-loved  personal  friend  and 
confidant,  later  Pre^dtnt.  Thomas  Jtfferson. 

'This  will  wa-s  faithfully  executed."  wrote  Jefferson  to 
the  Russian  Mini,«;tcr  at  Wa.sh;ngton. 

Altogether  too  little  is  known  of  the  most  beautiful  side 
cf  the  life  of  General  Koseius.'ko,  though  the  people  who 
seek  inspiration  in  the  bves  of  great  men  find  an  Inexhaust- 
ible flow  of  .sparkling  brilhancy  and  kindness  at  the  fountain 
of  his  life. 

Jeflcrsonian  beliefs  ran  parallel  with,  if  they  did  not  spring 
from,  the  mind  of  his  friend  and  confrere.  Both  men 
pioneered  in  the  idea  of  abolishing  slavery.  Tlie  teachings 
of  both  and  the  magnanimous  example  of  Gen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  served  as  the  primer  in  the  life  of  another  great 
huinanitanan,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  emancipator,  drank 
deep  and  often  of  the  fundamental  soundness  of  teachings 
of  Jefferson  and  Kosciuszko.  his  illustrious  predecessors. 

Today  millions  of  our  citizens  of  Negro  blood  revere  the 
name  of  Kosciuszko,  not  alone  because  he  was  a  great  pa- 
triot, strategist,  military  expert,  leader  of  men,  or  scholar, 
but  because  he  was  greater  as  a  lover  of  mankind,  because 
of  his  practical,  exemplary,  and  far-reaching  philanthropy. 


The  Record  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  of  Hon. 
Joseph  A.  Dixon,  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW    YOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESExN'TATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14,  1938 


STATEMENT  OF  HON    JOSEPH   A.  DIXON,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Hon,  Joseph  A.  Dixon,  of  Ohio,  setting  forth  the  record  of 
his  service  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress: 

Mr,  Dixon  Mr  Speaker,  T  vrlsh  to  thank  my  dlstlngnliihed  col- 
league, the  Honorable  James  Mkad,  of  New  York,  for  his  very  kind 
and  generous  action  In  presenting  this  statement  regarding  my  work 
tM  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  servo  HS-  a  Member  of  this  body  and  a  high  honor  and  privilege  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  I 
should  like  to  express  to  all  my  c»Ueague».  as  well  as  the  vartouf 
ofBcials  of  the  Federal  Departments,  my  deep  appreciation  for  their 
splendid  cooperation  The  resident*  of  my  district  are  entitled  to 
know  what  I  have  accomplished  as  their  representative  to  enable 
them  better  to  Judge  my  past  efforts  as  well  as  advise  and  assist  me 
in  the  future, 

A  vital  Interest  In  labor  problems  and  a  desire  to  help  correct 
abuses  which  have  become  especially  rampant  during  depression 
years  gained  membership  for  me  on  the  powerful  House  Labor 
Committee  During  the  last  year  we  formulated  the  wage-hour 
bill  which  passed  the  House  on  May  24  by  a  vote  of  314  to  97  I 
have  consletentiy  worked  for  and  supported  thl*  legislation  de- 
signed to  establish  a  floor  for  wages,  a  ccUlng  for  hours,  and  a  ban 
on  child  labor  My  record  in  Congress  has  been  such  that  all 
branches  and  proups  of  wage  earners  have  seen  fit  to  give  me  tbeir 
endorsement  and  pledged  support.  The  following  letter  was 
received  recently  from  the  President  of  the  Americsn  Federation 
of  Labor : 

Mt  Deak  CoKGRKSSMAir  DizoN :  An  euunlnatlon  of  your  leglslatlT* 
record  on  measures  of  Intereat  to  labor  while  In  Congress  showed 
that  you  have  consistently  supported  all  measures  sponaored  and 
approved  by  the  American  Ptederatlon  of  Labor. 

You  have  been  a  most  favorable  champion  and  advocate  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  legislative  program.  Your  record 
is  100  percent  favorable  to  labor. 

Please  be  assured  of  the  earnest  and  undivided  support  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  your  campaign  for  renomlnation 
and  reelection. 

Very  truly  yours,  Wxu-iam  Okixn, 

Pretident,  American  Federation  of  Labor- 

My  work  on  the  Pensions  Committee  has.  Ukewtse.  affordad 
real    opportunity    for    serrlce.      I    bavc    louAd    ttaaX   tn    a   iais* 
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rrmjorni,    rf  rum    the   rr.fn   who   \tn.vl 
ti.f.r  r<'iniry  dun:i«   i*   'if-''"  '•'•    u<i''i"nii 
m   marv    ca-s*-*   pJv^. -.iKy    broken   and    ' 
pi'.ifuK-.    ir;.idc<iLi.tt<'  cotsn'^r'-^-otitjn.  and 
IhP'.r    f!mi!ir*    -t^rt    in    actual    want 
partic'.i  i.'iv   iCT'>i'.::y.n.it   to  report   tiiat   a 
;   r    \(  UTaii."*    .md    their    lamllu 
p.'n';'>r..<    C';mmitle*   during 
.    rr.arirri    :iito    law 
i:.:iny   iiici;^  idjal   ca»««  hive 
.latl    liic    p«rcfnta*i;e    of    lliow 
rtvi-d     :•>  tsff-p'.lcn.vi'.y   h:»£h 
.iiipri.xliiiaU'lY    2<K    C!u.ea 


fr.  r:. 
ul'  ..*:..! 
A   wr 
niv      .: 

I      i.-T. 

Lit.  fix 


ffchly   answered   the  call   nf 

emergency  and  returned. 

thout   Jobs,   are   receiving 

iniiny  of  the  veterans  and 

that    reaaon    I    find    It 

number   of   bills   provldinR 

were    favorubly    reportt^l 

the    present   Congress    ana 


sed 


Oovrrnment 


■ne*e 


pr  ))ect 


:t.i 
granted 


lae 


(T  .  orr.;«a>>itUt  n  and  penalon.  Increa 
h.'f>i?a  /jiu  n  awiircU  to  widows  a 
},X'i.'-e        "Tr 

C:r.:-,:  r-,i»ti   ha-i   been   fortunate  In  re<le 
P    W     A     ^Titnts  for   worth-while   pro)e<|t 
mem    -id    contribute    to    the    health. 
pr<»<iii  i,:y  every  resident  of  Hamilton 

Wh;li«    time    will    not    permit    my    d^ 
which    have    been   approved    and    work 
w.i!   pnj-. ide  an  accurate  picture 

W     F'     A     workers    hare    completed 
County    at    an    eipenditure    of    •16J>1( 
wa«    appropriated    by    the    Federal 
toUtlmi;    an    a<lditlunal    •li:}:H.'i37    ar« 
are  iiui  '.n  pn>ce»»  of  ctinatractJon. 
c«mN'.n,rtlon  of   roada    stjeeta,   brtdeea 
mm«   pxils    and  *ch<x->l-buildin«   Impro 
Public    Works    Adn.iniatration    approved 
one    of    which    provided    a   grant    for   I 
In    the    amount   of   tl23.750       This 
ccnstnictlon    and    will    be   completed 

With    the    paasage    of    the    work-recti 
appropiiation    of    1965  000  iXX)    for    pu 
which    :»  allocated   for  Federal   projec 
Federal    pnijecta — i6   percent    to   be 
ernmert   and   45   percent   by   the   aporfwr 
•ecure    (tranta    for    other    worth-while 
workin.j    St    the   time   loans   of   this   k^id 
such    (.ingible   construction   work    enh 
vat*   pioperty    value*   by   many   millions 
work  d  id  wa^e*  for  the  unemployed. 

nnoD  coNTabt 
Tn    V  ew   of   the    terrible   flood   cataa; 
ctnnat     during    1937    much   of   my   ti 
matter*-  relatlnR  to  flood  control 

rpoi>  my  suir^estlon.  seven  n>eetln|fs 
called   'or   the    purpcse  of  discussing   v 
tbns<>  hfTected  by  the  floods  and  dtsou'S 
pre't'eni   the  recurrence  of  such  dlsaateis 
proFid  ag  for  the  creation  of  the  Dlaaster 
R    F    <■    was  introductyl    February   10. 
Senate  and  became  a  law  on  February 
Riven  Hutborlty  to  provide  aMuatance  In 
Owneri'  Lo«n  Oorporatlcn.  Federal 
Re»rrv<'  System,  Reconstruction  Flna 
Admin  «tr»tlon,   Reaetllement 
mlnUtiation.  and  the  Red  Crom 

Prior  to  1337  practically  no  flood 
taken    ilong  the  Ohio  River  by  the 

On  Search  8.  I  called  at  the  White 
eight  >  ther  Members  and  dlscttaaed 
Ident   lloneevelt.  pointing  out  that 
War  C^'partment  placed  tiie  1937  flocfl 
»408  «^0  000 

On    June  IS.    1937.   I   appeared   befn^ 
Oommitte*  and  presented  further 
and  ftHgserlnit  loaa  in  life  and  prope^y 
the  wike  of  the   1937  dood  and 
taken    o  Insure  protection  against 

On    'kUgtlst  28     1937.  we  secured   pa 
emerp  ncy  construction  of   Sood  wall  i 
Ofaiu  Kirer  Basin.     A.n  appropriation 
to  be  expended  In  the  fiscal  jean  I99t 

A.UCA  ner   tremendously    Important 
the  H(  use  on  May  19.  1938.  and  the 
tains  II n  authorization  of  certain  projfcts 
tion  of  »S7S.000  000  is  sotight.  to  be 
years     The  program  goes  into  the  O^lo 
porting  projects  for  those  authortaed 
the  Ct  agrees  during  the  past  jtmr 
Ccngr«i*a  gave  for  the  protective  work) 
catastrophe  such  as  was  suffered  by 
trial    villey      Every   dollar  spent   for 
UKttistriea  and  tPcreMss  the  value  of 

Membership  on  the  Labor  Commlttfre 
in  the   extension  of  the  Civilian 
of  3  jftn  from  July  1.  1»87.    Splendlll 
control,  and  the  uUliaBtloii.  malntensDoe 
nMunkl  reaoureM  and  tbctr  product  i 
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the   House   Flood   Control 
nee  of  the  havoc.  sufTorlnK. 
in  Greater  Cincinnati   in 
that   Inunedlate   action   be 
disaster  of  this  kind 
sage  of  a  bill   providing  for 
and  defenses  in   the   lower 
•34.877  000  was  authorlxed 
and  1939. 
f^xl-control    measxire   passed 
nate  Jtine  9.  1938      It  con- 
fer which  an  approprla- 
!xpended  over  a  period  of  5 
Basin  and  provides  stip- 
^der  the  measure  passed  by 
supplements  ths  authority 
to  prevent  another  terrible 
people  In  our  great  Indus- 
lood   control   safeguards  our 
<  Cincinnati  property. 
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also  permitted  me  to  aid 

Corps  for  a  period 

work  tn  reforestation,  flood 

and  development  of  otir 

has  been  accompilahed   by 


tl-is  agency  The  tremend'nis  value  ot  furnl.':blng  rmplovmert  and 
v<-c:\--xr..\l'  trair.i!'.g  lex  hundreds  of  thousand.?  of  unemployed 
yuun.;  in-n  as  well  as  war  veterans  cannot  be  overestimated, 

SOCIAL    SFCfUrTY 

Wr  ^.lall  <;o.:.n  olivrve  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Social  Security 
A.  •  r- pifseniing  the  most  significant  advance  m  social  legis.atlcn 
i;  25  '.ears  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  not.  of  course,  the  ultimate 
r-.  be  ce^ired  but  marks  a  real  advance  and  a  new  and  determined 
^r.irt  to  get  the  n^ht  kind  cf  social  «ecuri'-y  Permanent  de- 
p.uidercy  in  eld  aj-e  Is  the  worst  hazard  of  life  and  fcr  tne  vast 
majority  there  seems  tn  he  no  way  to  escape  save  through  social 
m-urance  New  that  ^v-  !;  r  •■  a  Federal  system  of  oid-i'se  Insur- 
ance ihe  young  and  midiilf-aged  workers  of  tod.iV  and  of  the 
future  can  lock  forward  to  something  better  than  an  uv.rv. helming 
possibility  of  want  in  their  declining  years 

P.-  s  dfut  Roosevelt  has  expressed  his  Interest  In  the  pos.siblilty 
rf  lihf  ral!/ln=:  the  old-age  insurance  pro-am  and  the  Advisory 
Ccunc  1  nn  S  rial  Security  Is  considering  the  po.ssibillty  of  Uberal- 
izin,;   i.ild-age   insurance   coverage 

A.S  an  ard.uit  advo-ale  of  a  n.itioual  i.ld-at;f  p«^n.'^lon,  which  will 
ir.'-ure  a  drcrT.t  .«Tnndarri  of  !;veIihot-d  and  security  lor  the  aged 
a-i  wl  a.«  -ffT  ppp'Tturuty  for  fmplovmont  to  our  ycungrr  peo- 
nle  through  the  pen.'.irninE  of  supcrtinnuated  persons.  I  pledge  anew 
ir.v  eirlre  dv.ti  whcle-hfarted  tfforts  m  bt-half  of  every  endeavor 
t  .' im- rove  and  hberali/e  b.-nfflts  for  the  aged  and  helpless 

Mv%iirr.ature  hi^'*  h^'eu  .iSx-hI  to  the  petition  ♦o  discharge  the 
Ways  »nd  Means  rnmmittee  from  further  i-ontrrl  of  the  General 
Welfare  Act  and  bring  it  on  the  tloor  for  action  and  consideration. 

HOUSING 

Pa-xjaee    of    the    Nat '.oral    Hnu^^lng    Art    nn    Autrust    18.    1937.    to 

prcvice  better  housmij  lacil;ties  tnr  the  underprivileged  Is  one  of 
th-'  ricst  humani'ari.Tn  -v  h.evemenis  of  this  administration. 
When  we  provide  decer*  «ar.uary  honn-s  for  the  Ameriran  people 
and  riake  it  pcssible  for  thim  to  live  more  in  accordance  with 
American  standards,  we  are  lessening  'he  inclination  to  crime, 
preventing  dis«>a.«e.  and   tr.surin^   n   better   and   stront'er  nation. 

In  'lew  of  the  desire  of  the  Mt  tn^pcilitan  Housing  Authority  in 
Cincinnati  tn  jarticpate  in  Thi-^  )i  rising  prutrram.  it  is  indeed 
gratif  .-!ng  to  report  that  an  initial  grant  of  tS.WO.OOO  was  .secured. 
and  V  lihln  the  last  month  an  additional  allocation  of  f2,500,000 
was  a  jproved  lor  the  Cincinnati  area 

An    amendment    to    'h<'    R.-crvery    Art.    in    full    accord    with    the 

I    principles   embodied    by    President    Rocsev.it    in    a   recent    messaee 

i    to  Coagress.  authorire.s  »800  iK)0  000  worth  of  additional  residence 

'    construction.      It   will    «erve    'n   enlarge    the   .scope   of    the   low-rent 

hcusmg    program,    rxp'-dite    thi     .u'uil    cnn-tnact:on    of    low-rent 

housl  ig   projects    and   will   make   these   projwts   available  to   wage 

esirne's  and  their  families  at  an  earlier  date 

FEDER.IL     .ri'DC.E-SHTP     TDK    riNriNNATT 

La.st  year.  Just  a  few  mmutts  l>etore  final  adjournment  of  the 
first  'cssion  of  the  S«:'ve:ity-fifth  Congres.s.  I  secured  pa-ssage  in  the 
Hou<«'  nf  a  hill  prcvidir.c  Cincinnati   xith   a  resident   Judge. 

F'oi  30  years  Cincinnati  had  n^^  resident  Judge,  the  nearest  being 
local. -d  at  Dayton  Everv  other  city  the  size  of  Cincinnati  and 
man\  another  with  le.^  pt-pulatlon  i.ad  a  re.sldent  Federal  Judge; 
and  :n  view  of  ttie  \-pIun-.e  nf  bu-mess  in  thi.s  district  (the  num- 
ber cf  cases  other  than  hankruptrv  filed  in  the  southern  district 
of  Ohio  ha\ing  nearly  doubled  during  the  past  3  years)  there  was 
urgent  need  for  tlie  appointment  uf  an  adUitiunal  Judge  for  Its 
pr>.>p<r   and   exp<'dliious   d'.spositif^n, 

A  iteadily  Increasine  '.olume  nf  correspondence  on  various  Fed- 
eral :natters  h.us  been  handled  without  delay,  to  the  marked  sat- 
i-sfacticn  of  my  corre.'p<inden'.«  Over  2  250  individual  letters 
leave  mv  <  (ficf  every  nv  nth  Puvment  of  Federal  claims  amount 
to  almtTSt  >20  iXx)    handled  through  niv  office    ha.'^  been  made. 

Wfeiiever  obtamatjle  all  Depir'ment  of  Labor  booklets,  pam- 
phlets, etc.  dealing  with  variius  phases  '  >f  labor  problems  have 
been  f.irwartled  to  the  vari"us  I.ibor  organi7at ions.  This  material 
has  lieen   enthusl.ust icaliy   a(.ep-,fi    by   local   labor  leaders. 

All  veterans'  organ. jatirns  !.:v..'  bt»en  m  rlo.se  touch  with  my 
office  for  information  on  pending  legislation.  Copies  of  all  bills 
and  laws  affecting  veteran.s  .r  their  dependent-s  have  been  for- 
ward kI  t'l  *he  viiriou.s  po,-t.s  ■.■f  ,ill  v-t'rans'  • 're-inizatirms 

In  atlditlcn.  my  full  quota  of  virbooks  'T  the  Department  of 
AgTicultvire  12001  of  farm  bulle'ins  (18000).  and  of  Infant- 
care  b<MikleUi  i8i>00)  have  been  sent  out  to  my  p^eople.  Twelve 
thciuvand  copies  of  paraphlet-s  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  in  addition  to  other  material,  have  been  sent 
to  crianizations  and  .thers  interested:  maps,  various  reports,  and 
other  educatirnal  material  forA  arded  to  the  schools  and  to  the 
children.  All  visitors  to  my  uffice  iiave  been  given  courtesy  cards 
and  betters  to  all  points  of  interest 

Th-ough  the  medium  nf  ;i  weekly  column  appearing  In  many  of 
the  suburban  pap^ers  in  the  First  District  I  have  attempted  to  keep 
my  onstituents  apprised  of  the  latest  developments  on  ail  F'ederal 
matfrs  of  Interest. 

Th?  following  excerpts  from  a  ffw  letters  taken  at  random  from 
my  Cles  will  give  some  idea  cf  the  various  matters  handled  through 
this  office: 

"I  wish  to  thank  ycu  again  for  your  kindness  and  promptness  In 
8er\iag  one  of  your  humble  constituents  We  may  be  of  opposite 
political  faith,  but  service  of  this  kind  leaves  me  greatly  In  your 
debt  ■'     (R.  U  B.) 
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"On  behalf  of  Local.  No.  17,  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Motor  Vehicle  Employees,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
interest  and  action  you  took  in  our  recent  grievance  concerning  the 
payment  cf  overtime  for  services  rendered  during  the  flood  period. 
It  is  a  new  and  pleasant  experience  to  have  a  man  In  Wa.shington 
from  the  First  District  who  will  take  an  active  interest  in  our  aSalrs, 
and  you  may  res*  assured  that  we  appreciate  that  fact.  '  (W  W.  T., 
NaticnaJ  Federntioa  of  Pc»st  Oflice  Motor  Vehicle  Employee*.) 

"May  I  express  rr.v  thank.s  lor  the  assistance  In  connection  with 
the  printing  cf  double-end  tickets,  winch  has  caused  us  consider- 
able worry  We  have  Just  received  a  letter  from  the  collector  of 
Internal  revenue  statinp  that  we  will  no  longer  be  required  to  print 
cur  tickets  as  originally  outlined  lu  the  act.  This  release  has 
undoubtedly  come  about  throu.'h  vour  efforts,  and  naturally  we  are 
most  grateful  "     (T.  F.  G.,  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  ) 

"niank  you  for  everything  done  toward  making  the  Boy  Scouts' 
weather  merit  badge  exhibit  a  success.  EverythUig  came  on  time 
and  went  off  very  nicely."      (E.  J.  R  ) 

"We  feel  through  your  cooperation  the  granting  of  our  disaster 
loan  was  greatly  expedited  and  we  wish  to  sincerely  thank  you  for 
this  favor."      (J.  H.  T.) 

"Again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  untiring  eCTorts  In 
my  behalf  I  Just  received  my  first  check  this  morning  for  aid  for 
the  aged  "      (F   C    McM  ) 

"I  received  my  pension  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  today 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  favor  that  you  have  done  for  me 
and  the  Interest  that  you  have  taken  In  my  case  by  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion  "     (T.  A.  G  ) 

•■Receipt  Is  acknowledged  of  a  check  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment m  the  amount  of  t2,253.  representing  final  settlement  of  my 
claim.     Thanks  for  your  efforts  in  this  matter."     (R    H  ) 

"We  certainly  ^predate  your  help  In  clarifying  some  of  the 
recent  rulings  in  regard  to  putting  union  Insignia  on  the  labels  we 
are  manufacturing  for  our  trade  "     (8   C    N  ) 

"I  received  your  letter  stating  I  have  been  granted  a  pension  as  the 
widow  of  a  Spanish  War  veteran.  I  want  to  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  for  a&.slstlng  me  In  getting  this  pension"    (Mrs.  A.  N.) 

"Please  overlook  the  fact  that  I  neglected  to  write  and  thank  you 
for  your  timely  assistance  In  obtaining  relief  and  help  for  my  daugh- 
ter and  self.     I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation."     (Mrs  I.  R.) 

"1  hope  you  will  accept  this  somewhat  tardy  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion for  your  kindness  In  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  1937  Agri- 
cultural Yearbook  The  book  contains  much  jaertlnent,  valuable, 
and  highly  Interesting  material  on  agricultural  subjects  which 
Is  difficult  to  obtain  anywhere  else."     (D.  A.  C.) 

"I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to  Inform  you  that  I  have  been 
discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  appreciate  all  you  have  done  for 
me  in  regard  to  obtaining  my  discharge."     (J.  B.  D.) 

"I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  mterest  you  have  shown  us 
In  dealing  with  the  H  O.  L.  C.  and  hope  you  will  be  well  able 
to  do  your  good  work  for  as  long  as  you  want  to  be  a  representa- 
tive of  our  people.  Thank  you  for  going  to  the  front  for  me.  I 
Will  remember  you  in  the  future  to  all  my  friends.  '     (J    M.) 

"We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  assuring  us  that  they  will  ship  to  this  show 
six  outstanding  and  beautiful  displays  of  the  work  of  that  De- 
partment in  regard  to  conservation  and  game  propagation.  We 
wish  to  thank  you  greatly  for  your  splendid  assistance  in  the 
securing  of  this  exhibit  from  the  Cincinnati  Sportsmen's  Show." 
(S.  E.  8.,  Cincinnati  Sportsmen's  Show.) 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  notifying  me  of  the 
action  of  the  Commission  In  granting  me  20  percent  partial  dis- 
ability I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  for  the 
Interest  you  have  taken  In  a  stranger  and  eicpress  to  you  my 
deepest  gratitude  for  your  painstaking  Interest."     (R.  B  ) 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  booklet,  Infant  Care.  It  has  been 
most  helpful  and  I  apprecitae  it  very  much."     (R.  I.) 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  prompt  and  courteous  atten- 
tion tn  helping  me  obtain  a  map  of  the  United  States  that  was 
distributed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  map  arrived 
Bpturday  morning  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  assistance  to 
us  In  our  sales  work"     (P.  B   R.) 

"We  are  pleased  with  the  help  our  Representative  has  given  us 
and  further  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  our  choice  at 
the  poll  in  November.  Almost  every  Mlllcreek  Valley  News  con- 
tains the  Interesting  letters  you  send,  and  personally  I  think  that 
this  Is  a  most  appropriate  way  to  keep  contact  with  your  con- 
stituents."    (C.  H.  8.) 

"1  am  very  pleased  with  yotu-  wonderful  help  in  securing  a  settle- 
ment to  my  claim  pertaining  to  my  injury.  I  received  my  final  check 
of  tSS.ei  and  on  February  4  a  check  for  $27.50;  total  $83.31.  My  doc- 
tor received  his  check  for  $90  and  the  hospital  a  check  for  $80.  We 
wLsh  to  thank  you  for  your  helping  hand  and  assure  you  if  wc  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you  In  the  near  future  please  advise."     (A.  M.) 

"My  mother  and  I  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  continued  In- 
terest in  my  brother.  It  Is  a  great  relief  to  us  to  know  he  is  settied 
at  the  soldiers'  home.  Dayton,  where  he  will  have  the  medical  atten- 
tion and  a  home  we  are  unable  to  give  him."     (I.  McO.) 

"I  have  your  letter  enclosing  letter  from  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration In  Washington,  D.  C,  concerning  the  transfer  of  my 
brother  to  Danville,  Dl.,  and  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  interest  and  efforts  in  his  behalf." 

"I  appreciate  the  copies  of  bulletins  on  fanning  very  much,  and 
I  sincerely  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  promptneas  In  sending  tliem 


to  me.  I  shall  also  follow  you  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital and  shall  remember  with  gratitude  3rour  geoeroslty  to  me  "• 
(Miss  L    Q    W.) 

"The  copies  of  the  measures  mailed  came  duly  to  hand  this  morn- 
ing. Many  thank;-  for  your  prompt  and  courteous  attention  to 
the  matter."     (S    M.  J.,  attorney.) 

"Thanks  very  much  for  the  prompt  service  tou  pave  me  on 
obtaining  Information  from  the  Patent  Office.  I  cant  resist  the 
temptation  to  compliment  you  on  the  businesslike  and  efficient 
manner  In  which  your  office  Is  conducted."     (K.  D.  D.) 

PRrvATE   BILl-a 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  serving  my  first  term  in  Congreiss, 
I  have  been  most  fortunate  In  securing  favorable  action  on  a  large 
percentage  of  the  bills  which  I  Introduced,  especially  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  objection  by  only  two  Mem- 
bers can  Indefinitely  postpone  further  consideration  bv  recom- 
mittal In  view  of  this  fact  passage  of  eight  of  the  bills  which  I 
Introduced  is  considered  a  high  average. 

1  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  responsibility  attendant  upon  this 
office  and  the  fact  that  I  am  a  public  servant  who  has  been  placed 
in  this  office  by  the  people  of  the  First  District,  who  expect,  and  are 
entitled  to,  the  very  best  possible  representation  I  have  attempted 
in  every  way  to  fulfill  this  trust.  My  apprenticeship  has  now  been 
served,  and  I  hope  my  efforts  have  met  with  yotir  approval  With 
the  experience  and  contacts  acquired  during  the  last  2  years  In 
Washinglon.  1  shall  be  qualified  to  give  the  people  of  my  district 
even  better  service  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  as  long  as  I  remain  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  shall  bear  In  mind  the  democratic  principles  that 
the  Government  should  be  administered  by  and  for  the  people 
rather  than  a  privileged  few.  The  progress,  prosperity,  and  security 
of  all  the  American  people  is  my  goal. 


Anaconda  Co.  Hates   People  of  Montana — Closes 
Down  Batte  Mines — Loves  Foreigners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14. 1938 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co..  which  mo- 
nopolizes the  mining  industry  in  the  great  State  of  Mon- 
tana, has  joined  the  efforts  of  the  economic  royalists  of 
this  Nation  in  an  endeavor  to  destroy  and  sabotage  the  New 
Deal  administration.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  piled  up 
profits  four  times  as  great  In  the  last  year  than  It  did  in 
1936,  the  Anaconda  Co.,  with  its  usual  selfish,  sinful 
greed  and  avarice,  desires  to  destroy  the  miners  and  the 
laboring  people  of  Butte.  Anaconda,  Missoula,  and  Montana. 
It  could  easily  operate  all  of  these  mines  if  it  would  stop  Its 
production  by  cheap  coolie  labor  and  its  evasion  illegally 
and  falsely  of  the  4-cent  excise  tax  on  imported  copper. 
Hating  Montana  as  it  does,  desiring  only  to  exjrfcMt  its  people 
and  its  resources,  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  has 
closed  dovm  practically  all  of  its  mines  and  smelters  leaving 
its  workers  to  starve  or  die  or  eke  out  a  bare  existence  on 
W.  P.  A.  Ttie  Anaconda  Co.  has  fought  every  endeavor  to 
enact  a  parity  price  for  copjier  and  the  necessary  tariff  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  the  mines  at  Butte  to  operate. 

ATTrMPTED    TO     EAIST    EXCIS*    TAX 

On  June  11,  1937,  when  the  tax  biU  was  before  the  House, 
I  introduced  the  following  amendment  which  would  in- 
crease the  excise  tax  on  imported  copper  from  i  cents  to  9 
cents.  At  this  point  I  am  enclosing  the  amendment  I  offered 
and  the  speech  I  made  in  connection  therewith: 

Mr.  O'CoNNZLL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chalrm&a,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"Aniendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'CotttncLL  of  Montana:  Pa^e  1.  line 
12,  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  "Proinded,  however.  That  paragraph  (7)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  601  of  Revenue  Act  of  1932  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

(7)  Copper-bearing  ores  and  concentrates  and  articles  pro- 
vided for  m  paragraphs  316.  380.  381.  387.  1620.  1634,  1857.  I'iSfl. 
or  1659  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  9  cents  per  pound  on  the  copper 
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eontatred   thereto-    ProdOed,  Th*t  no 
■ball  be  impoted  on  copper  to  »ny  of 
m  mei-iUunflcal  proce««*«:   Provided 
trmtee    usable   m   a   flux   or   luipbur 
and  or  conwrttog  and  hartog  a 
15  penent.  when  Imported  for  fluxln« 
tree  of  aaid  lai  to  »n  agsrefate 
one  ynr  15.000  tons  of  copper  contenl 
tbe  Tiriff  Ac',  of  UOO.  not  prorlded 
jrraph     in    wlxlch    copper    (todudlng 
cocnpf  nent  material  of  chief  value,  3 
dutuMe  under  the  TarliT  Act  oi  1930, 
to   th:i   paragraph,   contatotog   4 
weight.  3  percent  ad  Talorem.  oc 
whichever  is  the  lower     The  taa  on 
paragraph  shall  apply  only  with 
arudrt.     Tbe   Secretary   la  authorize^ 
regul«>'-ions  for   the  enforcement  o* 

graph  

Ur    O'CoMirmu.  of  Montana.  Ux 
amentiment  Is  to  tocreaae  the  exclae 
to  9  <  enut.     The  purpoae  is  mainly 
tax  or  copper  has  hardly  brought  m 
latrativr>  purpoaes  of  the  act.    Furthe 
the    |:)ot(«uon    that    the    copper 
ough'i  lo  nare. 

Thi?   Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Oo 
producers  m  the  world,  has  two-  ' 
coun'.nee.   principally   South  America 
Copper  Mining  Co    In  thu  country, 
now  iHTcome  a  consuming  company. 
as   Will   as  a   produdnR  company      1 
whicl     la  the  rschrsi  hill  in  all  the 
ck>ae<i   tlo*n  and  thousands  and 
In  ir, '  city  of  AziAcouda,  where  one 
same   situation   pxL*u.     In   the   city 
tberr  is  also  a  snielter,  the  same 
of    Monuna.    all   of   the  farmers,    and 
depe!  d  upon  what  the  copper  li 
pra«p*ruy      The   only   way   they   civr 
8tati<  of  Montana  Is  by  the  purchasi 
the    •m-lt<"rmen.      I    think    you    ah 
agaU:it   South  American  cheap  labor 
from   EViropo.     You   ou«ht   to  take 
oudh!   to  Hive  them  a  chance  to  go 
■ay  t-    th«'  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
pann-;  in  the  United  Statee.  "You 
took    )vcr  this  wonderful  natural 
plac*   to  produce   it  cheaper  and  yo^ 
emplnynkjnt  " 

You  ouijhi  to  say  to  them  that 
Uniud    Statee.    where    they    made 
tbey  should  come  back  here  and 
miners  and  ameltermen  arid  others 
lime  to  go  into  It  exhaustively,  but 
you  will  disregard  the  committee's 
reterue,  here  u  a  Rood  chance  to 
to  or.ly  a  litUe  over  $3  000.000.     If 
Vl'l    <et   additional   revenue 
BTS    themaelTea   la   oppoaed    to   this 
petMlucers   want  It:    practically   ev 
when  copper  Is  mined  wanu  this 
want  it  increased  to  as  much  as  15 
I  believe   is  a  fair  compromise  at 
and  rru5t  that  the  committee  will 
and  '.hat  the  Committee  of  the 
this  ':ax  to  9  cenu. 
I B -re  the  gavel  fell.] 

I  iirraooTXXB 

Previous  to  this.  I  had 
bills  provides  an  absolute 
foreign  copper,  which  I  feel  Is 
the  mines  here  in  America,  and 
our  greedy  American  interests, 
the  pressure  of  the  Anaconda 
Htigli  Johiison.  and  others,  who 
that    my   bill   to    absolutely 
foreign  copper  would  not  be 
bill  to  increase  the  Internal 
from  4  cents  to  9  cents  per 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
both  of  these  bills. 
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Xalands.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
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which  Is  one  of  the  largest 

of  lU  holdings  in  foreign 

and  Poland      The  Anacomda 

>artlc\ilarly  In  my  Sute.  has 

secauae  it  is  also  a  fabricator 

the  city  of  Butte  alone,  in 
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of  Great   Falls.    Mont  ,   wberr 
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all  of    '  he    rural    population 

y  m  Montana  does  as  to  I'a 

have   any   proeperlty    In   the 

vg  p>ower  of  these  miners  and 

uld    protect    American    labor 

and  against  the  cheap  labor 

I  hose   men  off  of  relief      You 

sack  to  -i-ork      You  ought  to 

and  the  other  coppt-r  oom- 

t  Into  our  country  and  you 

ce,  but  now  you  find  some 

throw  all  these  men  out  of 
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should  come  back  Into  the 

heir    money    originally;    that 

I  rovlde  employment   for   these 

ho  are  on  relief.    I  have  not 

sincerely  hope  and  trust  that 

i^commendailon.     If  you  want 

it      The  4-cent  tax  brought 

have  anv  more  Imports  you 

nobody  but  the  produc- 

Lax       All    the    smaller    mining 

out   there    In   the   West 

MX  tocreased.     Some  of  them 

cents,  but  I  have  struck  a-hat 

cents,   and  I   sincerely   hope 

nt  to  adopt  my  amendment 
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on  the  importation  of 

absolutely  necessary  to  open 

ijorbid  foreign  production  by 

Realizing  that  because  of 

:;o.  lobby,  headed  by  Gen. 
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the   Importation   of 

I  introduced  a  further 

tax  on  Imported  copper 

For  the  benefit  of  my 
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rH«  n»»o«T*TioN  or  coprat 
h«  eSTecttve  date  of  thla  act 
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or  coarse  copper  sMmes,  speLsa  fue  dnst  b7rroclTict.««.  and  un- 
reftn.-d  furnace  prc<lv:c-si  of  any  k.nd.  old  copper,  scrap  copper, 
and  scrap  brass.  lit  only  for  rf>!naimfacf.ire.  or  old  copper  or 
scrap  brass  in  remelt  f-^m.  all  .illoy  mnierial  cont.^lning  copper 
and  flt  only  for  rema.".uf.\cn;r''  r-r  any  F';ch  material  In  remelt 
form  copper  scales  and  ciiri';r..'3  from  hpw  copper,  copper  In 
plates  bars.  IngoU.  and  pi^s  not  rnai:ufactured,  blister  copper, 
phos.ihor  copper,  phr.sph'^rus  c^^pper.  and  copper  In  any  other 
form  not  specifically  prcMdcd  for 

SB-  2  When  the  President  rf  'he  Un.ted  Spates  finds  that 
eopp»r  ore  in  the  Unl'ed  Statr-.s  -hall  have  maintained  a  price  of 
2  cents  per  pound  for  30  day-  n;;  'he  New  York  market,  he  shall 
BO  p-oclalm  and  from  the  rVit-  -f  pu~h  Presidential  proclamation 
the  *mbargo  levied  in  sert;  r.  1  cf  this  act  .-^hal!  be  inoperative, 
and  for  all  of  thp  articles  ri.umerated  or  described  In  section  1 
of  this  act  a  duty  of  9  cenus  p.  r  :..  .nd  on  the  copper  contained 
thenun  shall  be  levied,  cnllerterl,   ru.i   paid, 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Tre.i.-^  ;ry  shall  pre.scrlbe  such  rules 
and  regulationi;  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Sec.  4  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  luth  day  after  the  date 
of  Us  enactment. 

A  bill  (H.  R.  4800)  to  increase  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  Im- 
porT."d  copper 

Bt  It  enacted,  etc.  That  effective  10  days  after  the  enactment 
of  t  lis  act.  section  601  (Ci  i7i  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  as 
ame -.ded  (relating  to  the  Internal-revenue  tax  on  Imported  cop- 
per ores  and  concentrates i  is  amended  by  striking  out  "4  cents 
per  pound"  and  in&crtmg  m  lieu  thereof  '9  centa  per  pound." 

SINIOR    SENATOR     WOT-LD     D13TROY     ROOSIT.'ELT.     NOT     HELP    MINERS 

All  of  this  indicates  that  I  had  anticipated  the  sabotage 
of  the  Anaconda  Co.  and  its  ab.solute  hatred  for  the  welfare 
of  ihe  people  of  Montana.  The  senior  Senator  from  our 
Sta.e  now  pretends  to  blame  all  of  this  in  his  typical  reac- 
tiorary  Tory  way  on  the  administration  of  Franklin  D. 
Rocsevelt.  I  would  remind  m.y  copper  miners  and  smelter 
workers  that  it  was  FYanklm  D.  Roosevelt  who  placed  the 
4-c<mt  excise  tax  on  imported  copper,  in  an  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  the  foreign  product  of  cheap 
coolie  labor.  I  have  asked  both  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull  to  use  their  every  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
Impicrtation  of  copper,  copper  concentrates,  mattes,  cement 
copper,  slimes,  and  flue-dust  products  from  coming  into  the 
!  Un.ted  States.  They  assure  me  that  this  will  be  done. 
Thi?y  resent  the  tactics  of  anyone  who,  in  his  desire  to  de- 
stroy the  Roosevelt  administration,  would  sacrifice  the  wel- 
I  fare  of  the  workers  of  Montana.  President  Roosevelt 
j  assures  me  that  he  is  with  them  body  and  heart  and  soul, 
I  IOC  percent,  and  will  do  everj'thing  to  make  their  life  and 
prosperity  a  richer  and  greater  one.  He  asks  me  to  plead 
with  you  not  to  be  deceived  by  one  who  has  and  is  now 
serving  the  g-reat  copper  interests  of  this  Nation,  and  I 
know  you  will  not  be.  His  protests  now  can  be  looked  upon 
as  political  expediency  and  part  of  his  endeavor  to  destroy 
Roosevelt  with  the  miners  of  Montana.  If  he  were  sincere, 
he  would  have  introduced  the  legislation  years  ago  that  I 
did  when  I  came  to  this  body,  but  his  interests  are  with 
Gannett  and  Hearst,  whose  secret  gruest  he  was  at  the  lat- 
ter's  San  Simeon  estate  on  his  recent  transcontinental  tour. 

COPPE31    rCVTUOUJIRS 

The  domestic  copper-production  record  discloses  that  three 
domestic  companies,  namely.  Kennecott,  Anaconda,  and 
Phelp>s  Dodge,  mined  about  55  percent  of  our  domestic  copper 
output  durmg  1919-30,  67  percent  during  1931-32.  and  75 
percent  of  the  1933-37  production.  The  foregoing  denotes 
that  Anaconda.  Kennecott,  and  Phelps  Dodge  not  only  con- 
trolled the  domestic  output  during  the  whole  19-year  period 
bU'  the  record  discloses  that  they  do  now  mine  nearly  80 
percent  of  our  domestic  production. 

SOME    MORE    TACTS    ON    CA.SE    ACAINSHP    ANACONDA 

We  likewise  note  that  Anaconda,  Kennecott,  and  Phelps 
Dodge  became  copp^T  fabricators  in  1922  and  they  have  vir- 
tually controlled  the  dome.>t!c  copper- fabricating  industry 
during  the  whole  post-war  period  and  have  unquestionably 
dominated  same  during  the  pa.st  decade.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  pnor  to  becoming  copper  fabricators  in  1922.  they 
only  controlled  49.5  p»^rcent  of  the  domestic  production  dur- 
ing 1915-21  and  likewise  controlled  41.1  percent  of  the  com- 
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bined  Chile  plus  Mexico  copper  output.  During  1922-30  Ana- 
conda. Kennecott,  and  Phelps  Dodge  controlled  56  percent 
of  the  domestic  production  and  82  percent  of  Chile  plus 
Mexico.  Anaconda.  Kennecott.  and  Phelps  Dodge  mined 
67  percent  of  the  domestic  production  and  84  percent  of  the 
combined  Chile  plus  Mexico  output  during  the  depression 
period.  1931-32.  The  recovery  period.  193S-37,  raised  the 
domestic  output  control  to  75  percent  and  the  combined  Chile 
and  Mexico  production  to  86  percent.  The  foregoing  Ana- 
conda, Kennecott,  and  Phelps  Dodge  output  factors,  domesti- 
cally and  foreign,  prove  their  unmistakable  dual  or  interna- 
tionalist! c  miner  viewpoint. 

COPPER    BARONS    PRODrCE    MORE    ABROAD 

In  reviewing  the  total  Anaconda,  Kennecott,  and  Phelps 
Dodge  combined  domestic  and  foreign  copjjer-production 
factors,  we  find  that  during  the  depression  period,  1931-32, 
they  obtained  57  percent  thereof  within  the  United  States 
and  43  percent  from  their  foreign  mines.  Anaconda,  Kenne- 
cott, and  Phelps  Dodge  mined  an  equal  poundage  both  domes- 
tically and  foreign  during  the  recovery  period,  1933-37.  An 
interesting  insight  into  the  tendency  of  Anaconda,  Kennecott, 
and  Phelps  Dodge  to  mine  the  major  part  of  their  output 
abroad  is  evidenced  when  they  secured  during  1933  only  44 
percent  of  their  total  output  from  domestic  areas  and  56  per- 
cent abroad.  This  was  the  depression  year  they  appealed 
for  a  controlling  voice  in  a  copper  code  to  ameliorate  dis- 
tress within  domestic  copper  districts.  ITieir  record  is  even 
more  calloused  for  1934 — the  year  they  were  accorded  control 
of  the  copper  code  by  a  deputy  administrator  who  resigned 
a  month  later  to  enforce  same  at  $25,000  per  year — ^when  Ana- 
conda, Kennecott,  and  Phelps  Dodge  mined  66  percent  of 
their  total  output  from  their  cheap-labor  foreign  estates  and 
only  34  percent  within  the  home  area  that  gave  them  indus- 
trial birth. 

ANACONDA  WILL  NOT  KELP  MONTANA  PXOPLZ GOVKRICMENT  MUST 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  sordid  facts,  it  is  grimly  evident 
that  dependent  citizenship  within  the  217  domestic  copper- 
mining  districts  scattered  throughout  19  States  can  never 
expect  to  receive  any  future  industrial  benefits  from  continued 
Anaconda,  Kennecott,  and  Phelps  Dodge  leadership,  which 
has  stx)od  silently  by  during  the  pest  19  years  of  ruinous  non- 
parity  price  conditions.  It  is  essential,  if  dependent  human- 
ity and  our  domestic  copper  resources  are  to  be  efficiently 
conserved  and  continuous  future  production  maintained 
under  parity  price  conditions,  to  secure  legislative  and  execu- 
tive control  agencies  similar  to  those  within  the  coal  and  oil 
mineral  industries. 

THE    4 -CENT    COPPES    EXCIBX    TAX 

I  have  been  fighting  for  an  adequate  copper  tariff  since  I 
came  here.  The  International  Anaconda  Co.  has  satwtfiged 
even  the  4-cent  excise  tax  from  the  very  beginning  by  de- 
manding and  securing  the  entry  duty-free  of  60,000,000 
pounds  of  their  foreign-mined  output  under  the  specious 
and  flimsy  plea  that  "foreign  fluxes"  were  essential  to  main- 
tain the  domestic  smelting  industry.  This  hoary  "flux" 
pretext  was  deemed  ridiculous  and  disregarded  by  Congress 
more  than  70  years  ago,  yet,  this  joker  was  slipped  into  the 
present  measure.  This  goes  on  today,  but  I  have  demanded 
it  cease,  and  I  shall  fight  until  It  does  cease.  We  have  mined 
an  average  of  920,000,000  pounds  of  copper  annuaUy  during 
1933-37.  TTie  duty-free  foreign  copper  import  menace  now 
equals  12  percent  of  the  domestic  production.  It  Is  well 
known  that  a  5-percent  duty-free  import  quota  directed 
against  any  basic  domestic  product  is  a  menace  and  will  vir- 
tually shatter  domestic  price  control  conditions. 

It  certainly  is  unfair  to  weld  "permanent  poverty"  chains 
about  the  domestic  copper  miners  economic  neck  in  order 
that  his  agricultural  brother  may  be  swathed  with  "per- 
manent abundance,  ■  parity  benefit  raiments  from  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  sources. 

The  obviously  fair  thing  is  for  each  basic  product  to  be 
accorded  equivalent  parity  price  equity — the  law  of  eco- 
nomic justice  should  embrace  all,  not  a  special  coterie. 


Ct^KINC    AND   CREED    RtTIM    DOMXSTIC    MINBtf 

The  independent  domestic  copper  miner  continues  to  be 
the  victim  of  legislative  and  executive  neglect.  His  life's 
equities  have  been  virtually  ruined  through  the  machina- 
tions of  cunning,  greedy,  and  calloused  internationalists. 
The  fabricating  trio,  tlie  Anaconda  Co.  particularly,  that 
now  mine  80  percent  of  the  domestic  and  90  percent  of  Chile 
plus  Mexico  copper  production  are  not  prospectors — their 
major  effort  is  in  the  direction  of  acquiring  and  mininf 
copper  poundages  within  copper  areas  developed  by  others. 
Their  main  desire  is  to  buy  cheap  copper  poundages  for 
their  fabricating  plants.  Cheap  copper  can  only  be  secured 
in  the  cheap  labor  areas  of  foreign  lands  just  as  one  can  buy 
any  and  all  foreign  products  cheaper  than  those  iMX>duced 
within  our  home  areas.  The  foregoing  emphasizes  that  no 
support  to  ameliorate  the  domestic  copper  mining  industry's 
plight  can  be  expected  from  its  present  controllers.  The 
present  relief  lines  within  our  domestic  copper  districts  and 
dependent  areas  are  greater  and  more  helpless  than  ever 
before — far  greater  proportionately  than  those  existent 
within  the  parity  price  divisions.  The  domestic  copper 
miner  has  been  arbitrarily  deprived  of  the  home  market  for 
disposal  of  his  product  at  parity  prices  during  19  long  years. 

MINXBS    MXXST    UTS    AS    AMBUCANft,    MOT    SLAVS* 

It  is  the  domestic  prospector  and  Independent  copper 
miner  who  need  remedial  parity-price  legislation  and  when 
this  Is  granted  they  will  explore  the  200  domestic  copper 
districts  now  dormant.  Dependent  citizenship  within  the 
operating  copper  districts  scattered  throughout  19  domestic 
States  are  in  need  of  a  parity  price  for  copper,  for  It  is  only 
through  same  that  they  can  demand  and  secure  a  parity 
wage  and  tax  to  maintain  an  American  standard  of  living 
within  one  of  our  most  vitally  essential  basic  Industries. 

A  JOB   IS  A   SACKED  THING 

The  Anaconda  Co.  too  often  forgets  the  meaning  of  « 
job,  when  it  throws  thousands  of  miners  and  smelter  work- 
ers out  of  employment.  To  these  miners  and  smelter  work- 
ers a  job  is  the  difference  between  joy  and  misery,  between 
life  and  death.  To  deprive  these  workers  of  this  security 
drives  them  not  to  reaction  as  Con  Kelly,  Dan  Kelly.  Jim 
Hobbins,  and  the  rest  of  that  ilk  would  desire,  but  drives 
them  of  necessity  to  revolution  and  finally  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  Anaconda  Co.'s  mines.  To  the  Nation  I 
would  remind  these  Tories  that  a  job  is  the  difference  be- 
tween stability  and  revolution,  between  safety  and  slaugh- 
ter, between  peace  and  war.    A  job  is  a  sacred  thing. 


The  Tercentenary  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   COhfNECTlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14, 1938 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  tercentenary  of 
the  founding  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  I  use  the  word 
advisedly  as  that  included  Milford,  Guilford,  Branford,  Strat- 
ford, New  Haven.  Stamford,  and  Southold,  Long  Island. 
When  William  L.  Kingsley  spoke  on  the  occasion  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
New  Haven  on  April  25,  1888,  he  delivered  his  address  in 
Center  Church  before  the  Congregational  Club  and  he  began 
that  oration  with  this  statement. 

Over  the  principal  entrance  to  this  church  an  Inscription  wu 
placed,  not  many  years  ago.  by  one  vrtio  will  Icng  be  remembered 
here  with  affection,  which  records  the  fact  that  "a  company  of 
English  Christians,  led  by  John  Davenport  and  Theophilua  Katon. 
were  the  lounders  of  New  Haven,"  and  that  "he.'-e  they  built  tbelr 
first  house  oi  worship." 
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This  settlwnert  WM  Indfed  a  hiven.    That  haven  began 


Parish,  Coleman  Street. 
M)ngre8ation  at  this  time 
thy  merchants  and  they 


In  the  assemblage  of  St.  Stevens 

London,  on  October  6.  1624.    The 

was  composed  of  traders  and  wea 

met  on  this  particular  day  and  xj  nanlmoxisly  elected  John 

Davfnport  to  be  the  incumbent  o'  St.  Stevens.    He  was  a 

man  of  splt-ndid  presence  and  carr  age.  a  _sfnfiV^5L5!^i^^°'i*. 

and  couragt^oas  and  energetic  preacher. 


party  of  reform  within  the  Church  of  England.     He  had 


incurrtxl  the  wrath  of  Archbishop 
and  had  found  a  temporary  haver 
he  returned  to  England  he  found 


wondrous  Ules  of  the  "New  England." 

At  that  time  the  Puritan  Party  had  surrendered  all  hope 
Ln  England  and  had  moved  their  religious  eyes  toward  "N'^w 
EnKland  ■  The  leaders.  Lord  Say  ind  Sele.  the  Earl  of  Wnr- 
wlck  PjTn  and  Hampden,  were  already  planning  for  a  new 
haven  on  their  own  property  m  Cmnecticut. 
ment  Davenport  and  his  boyhood 


He  belonged  to  the 


Laud,  fled  from  the  ctty, 

in  Holland.    When  later 

ill  England  astir  with  the 


In  this  move- 
chum.  Theophilus  Eaton. 


I  have  not  checked  the 
but  undoubtedly  his  fam- 


were  able  to  obtain  help  from  some  of  the  foremost  men  in 
England.  The  company  that  they  organized  had  among  its 
associates  very  wealthy  and  very   earned  men. 

Among  those  Included  was  yotng  Michael  Wtggleswcrth. 
of  the  Yorkshire  family,  who  was  destined  to  become  a  great 
figure  in  New  England  literature 
genealogy  of  that  Puritan  ploneei 
ily  la  the  same  as  that  of  our  dstinguished  Representative 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honoralle  RicHAto  WiccLEswotTH. 
That  chosen  company  set  sail  ;  rom  London  in  1637  and 
arrived  in  Boston  In  June.  The  I  [assachusetts  colony  was  in 
desperate  straits  at  this  time,  but  Mr.  Davenport  succeeded  in 
removing  some  of  the  causes  of  th  s  turmoil    He  was  a  leader. 

The  summer  of  1637  saw  the  tei  mination  of  the  Pequot  war 
and  the  loss  of  Mr.  Edward  Hopcins  to  Hartford.  Another 
epistle  came  from  Captain  Stoughton.  who  told  of  the  excel- 
lent country  at  Quelllploak  Rivtr."  Theophilus  Eaton  set 
out  to  discover  this  new  paradise.  During  this  period  John 
Davenport  and  Eaton  had  succeeded  in  keeping  their  com- 
pany intact  and  the  Independence  of  their  spirit  made  them  a 
dominant  integer  in  the  MassaAusetts  settlement.  When 
Mr.  Eaton  returned  from  the  visit  to  the  "Qulnniplac"  it  was 
determined  that  seven  of  the  settlers  should  guard  their 
future  home  during  the  winter.  As  a  result  of  that  expedi- 
tion on  the  15th  of  April  1638.  ur  der  an  oak  tree  at  the  foot 
Of  the  Red  Hills.  New  Haven  was  lounded. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  first  t>wn  meeting  was  a  fast  day 
ordained  for  humiliation  and  pnyer.  Mr.  Davenport  Is  de- 
picted In  a  distinguished  monogra  ph  by  Charles  H.  Levennore 
as  the  leader  again. 

Mr  Darenporl  vat  not  a  fifth  monarchy  man.  and  would  have 
n)ect«d  the  idea  that  a  divine  rigQt  to  rule  waa  vested  in  the 
church  militant.  He  tnaUted  dlrwiLly  that  the  church  and  the 
state  must  have  different  oaccra.  different  rule*,  and  a  different 
JurladlcUon  The  church  and  its  teachers  must  be  supported  en 
Urely  by  voluntary  contnbuuona.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
(toaconahlp  In  tb«  chtirch  did  Ihereikfter  dlaqtiallfy  a  man  for  the 
'magutracy.  •  •  •  Mr.  Davenport  thereiore  argued  that  he 
would  b— low  the  fraaehla*  upon  certain  men.  not  beci 
w*r«  church  raamban  but  because  ttiey  alone,  being  church  mem- 
betrn.  could  dttplay  a  oertlflcate  of  tr  istwarthineaa  *  *  *  Prom 
the  work  of  Hooker,  the  judicious,  e^n-tempere<l  champion  at  the 
AngUcma  Oiurch.  Mr  Davenport  could  derive  the  fundamrntal 
piinctple  that  membaralUp  In  the  ch  arch  and  commonwealth  must 
be  utentloal.  No  oo*.  aonrdlnc  to  Hooker,  oould  belong  to  one 
without  belonging  to  th«  other  Si  Hi  mors  fruitful  was  Hooker's 
theory  of  the  foundattoa  of  th*  atite  In  a  dvU  cocnpact  aad  in 

tWtlvMtUal  MMDV 


It  was  not  until  the  2Sth  of 
emarged  frtxn  Its  earlier  stage 
community.    The  seven  piUara, 
John  Davenport.  Mr.  Robert  Newman 
Tbomaa  PuglU.  John  Roofderwn, 
together  3  months  before  and 
church.    Nov  they  aawmbtod 
tntoaSUte. 


a(ain 


Qctober  1639  that  the  colony 
and  became  a  full-fledged 
Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton.  Mr. 
Mr.  Mathew  OUbert. 
and  Jeremy  Dixon,  had  met 
resolved  themselves  Into  a 
and  resohred  themselves 


The  distinguished  Levermore  again  says! 

•  •  •  "Of  all  the  New  Fr.gland  colonies.  New  Haven  waa  most 
purely  a  rovernment  bv  ronipart  by  social  contract  Plymouth 
had  professed  at  the  ou'set  it-s  obedience  to  the  English  laws  and 
sovereign.  Massachusetts  hiid  a  charter  confirmed  by  royal  au- 
thority Rhode  Island.s  d.-morrary  had  a  patent  obtained  from 
the  Long  Parliament,  but  It  recognized  Our  Sovereign  Uird  King 
Chf-rles'  and  provided  that  the  c'.vil  government  of  Provldei.ee 
Pltntailons  should  conform  to  the  laws  of  England  'so  far  as  the 
naturp  and  ccnsMtution  of  the  place  will  admit;  Comiecticut, 
indeed  m  ita  constuuiion,  .irkr.owled^ed  ^.ubjection  to  no  oiuthly 
power  and  Its  pcple  a^-ffrl  to  -assrciate  and  conjoyne  our- 
selves   to    be    as    one    pubUKf    Sl.^'e    or    Commonwealth. 

It  is  behevf-d  that  thi"*  ..*  •;•  s'.  :.•  instance  of  the  formation  of 
an  independent  civil  cuverrn.ent  by  a  general  comp.ict  wherein 
all  the  parties  to  ttv  iH-r»»frn.r.'  werf  leeally  rt^qiJir-d  to  be  actual 
signers  there^jf  When  this  p'..iit  occurred.  John  Locke  was  In 
his  seventh  vear.  ami  Rousseau  *»*  a  century  away  ■" 

It  was  an'  out.-t.i:.cl.i'.g  observation  in  the  entire  formation  of 
t^.e  ci^lony  that  th-r^  wa.s  a  democracy  within  the  church  and 
that  th»^re  was  an  emrh.isis  on  the  rt^ht  to  decide  In  church 
affairs  It  wa.s  said  That  a  handful  of  exiles,  gathered  In  a  barn. 
couid  of  their  own  frt-e  m.  tiori.  without  a  bishop  or  royal  sanc- 
tion form  a  Church  uf  God.  that  the  same  men,  with  no  charter 
hut  'heir  own  con.sent  and  that  of  their  fellowmen  could  organize 
a  self-governing  S'af.>"  is  md'^.-d  a  development  of  English  society 
that  IS  without  parallel 

■  It  IS  no  lr.signitlrant  fact  that  the  nephew  of  Davenport  at- 
tained to  high  position  a:.d  f.^me  in  the  Roman  Church.  Prob- 
ably the  same  trars  drovf»  ".ich  of  the  Davenports  to  such  oppo- 
site conclusions  The  religions  instlnrt  that  demanded  a  logical 
explanation  of  the  univefse  the  reverence  for  authority  founded 
'  upon  generalization.?  ■  f  Uirutle».s  application,  the  belief  In  the 
subordination  of  cla.-^sea  one  to  another  and  of  all  to  a  spiritual 
power  the  longing  for  a  consistent  unity  of  truth  such  charac- 
teristics belong  alike  to  Loyola  and  to  Calvin,  and  they  might 
lead  the  same  man  to  a  puritanical  Rome,  or  to  an  Imperial 
Geneva.  Therefore,  Christopher  Davenport,  the  Franciscan  friar, 
rested  upon  the  infallible  church,  and  John  Davenport,  the  An- 
glican Nonconformi.st.  tru.stec!  with  the  fierce  faith  of  his  time, 
in  the  infallible  book  of  book.s  " 

It  was  the  courageoui.,  conservative  make-up  of  Eaton, 
plus  the  scholastic,  high-minded  zeal  of  Davenport,  that  give 
Lntellectual  power  to  our  city  of  New  Haven. 

I  never  think  cf  my  ov.n  city  of  New  Haven  without  pic- 
turing the  cave  on  West  Rock,  where  the  regicides  hid. 
There  is  a  tablet,  the  inscription  of  which  I  am  going  to 
quote  from  memory  because  ii  seem.s  so  significant,  so  in- 
dicative, and  so  remarkable  as  a  direct  symbol  of  a  real 
haven.     It  reads,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly: 

Here.  May  1.5.  16^1    and  f'r  sonie  weeks  thereafter  Edward  Whal- 

ley    and    his   son-m-law,    William    Goffe.    m.embers    of    the    Parlla- 

I    ment  General,  ofllcers  m  the  .A.rmy  of  the  Commonwealth,  signers 

I    of  the  death   warrant  of  James  I    found  refuge  and  concealment 

from   the   officers  of   the   Crown   after    the   Restoration. 

And  then  at  the  bottom  us  this  significant  line: 

OppcKltion  to   tyrants   is   obedience   to   God. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  Stuart 
in  1660  the  colonists  were  visited  with  fears  of  apprehension 
genuinely  felt.  Thus  when  in  the  spring  of  1661  Gofle  and 
Whalley,  the  regicides,  came  to  New  Haven  after  flight  from 
Massachusetts,  men  of  all  stations  combined  to  aid  the  fugi- 
tives.   Mr.  Davenport  preached  to  his  flock  from  Isaiah  16:  3: 

Take  counsel,  execute  judgment,  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night. 

•  •      •     Betray  him  not  that  wandereth. 

Tlie  town  officials  winked  at  the  presence  of  the  regicides 
and  fed  and  clothed  them. 

Laborers  were  attracted  to  the  new  settlement  bcause  of 
the  chance  of  employment  at  Mr.  Goodyear's  "iron-worke" 
established  in  East  Haven  in  1655.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
provide  for  adequate  and  organized  means  of  defense.  As 
early  as  IMO  New  Haven  had  Capt.  Nathaniel  Turner  as  its 
Miles  Standlsh.  Somewhat  later,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
find  a  successor  to  Colonel  Turner,  the  people  wished  that 
chance  to  be  given  to  Li.  John  Nash,  but  that  gentleman 
with  modesty  declined  because  he  could  not  feel  "the  call  of 
God  at  that  plac«\"  At  that  time  he  felt  he  was  unable, 
but  fellow  colonists  prevailed  upon  him  to  think  the  matter 
over,  "If  God  shall  persuade  my  heart  of  his  call  to  this 
work,  I  shall  be  willmg  to  do  the  town  service."    Apparently 
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that  peryua.sion  did  come,  and  a  year  later  Lt.  John  Nash 
heard  the  call  and  became  captain  of  the  militia, 

A-s  early  as  1664  the  town  began  its  early  contribution 
for  the  support  of  the  scholars  at  Harvard,  for,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  both  John  Davenport  and  Eaton  were 
thoroughly  schooled  and  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  need 
for  education.  By  1640  Captain  Turner  had  boupht  for  the 
town  of  New  Haven  the  territory  of  Stamford  Greenwich 
was  later  bought  by  others  for  New  Haven,  and  in  Septem- 
ber 1640  the  productive  town  of  Totokett — Branford — was 
granted  to  Samuel  Eaton.  The  samp  intrepid  Captain  Tur- 
ner, having  successfully  negotiated  the  purchase  of  Stam- 
ford, sailed  down  the  sound  for  Delaware  Bay.  He  had 
written  instructions,  and  he  bought  from  the  Indians  nearly 
the  whole  south  we  ."^tern  coast  of  New  .Jersey,  and  also  a 
tract  of  land  at  Passayunk.  on  the  present  site  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  cpiKisite  the  Dutch  fort.  Nassau. 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  our  early  New  Haven  citizens 
incurred  thp  wTath  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in 
Europe,  and  the  i-esult  was  an  impoverishment  not  only  of 
the  .'^ettl.'rs  but  of  the  town  itself.  Wars  and  threats  of  war 
which  were  prevalent  prevented  any  solid  i  ffort  to  consolidate 
the  territory  that  Turner  had  bought.  An  expedition  of 
800  men  was  ready  to  march  upon  New  Amsterdam,  but  tales 
of  Europe's  peace  came  and  New  Haven's  hopes  vanished. 
Thus  the  English  settlements  on  the  Delaware  Bay  in  1633 
were  destroyed  and  the  fate  of  New  Haven  as  a  town  and 
as  a  colony  was  sealed.  This  undertaking  had  almost  pre- 
cipitated a  war  with  the  IXitch  and  had  caused  trouble  at 
home.  It  did  not  prevent  later  another  trek  to  New  Jersey. 
There  41  men  from  New  Haven  and  Milford  began  the  set- 
tlement of  Newark.  It  is  significant  that  that  same  spirit 
was  later  rp.'^ponsible  for  a  New  Connecticut  in  Vermont  and 
one  in  New  Jersey. 

It  i?  significant  for  those  who  have  read  the  story  of  the 
laissez-faire  policy  in  the  June  Fortune  to  realize  that  gov- 
ernment m  the  eighteenth  century  had  emerged  beyond 
that  doctrine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1641  an  elaborate 
industrial  law  was  introduced  determining  righteous  rates 
of  wages,  prices,  and  profits.  The  trading  instinct  was 
always  a  strong  one  m  the  colony. 

Nothing  is  so  eloquent  a>  the  vigorous  independence  of 
the  surrounding  towns.  The  independence  of  these  towns  is 
a  splendid  tribute  to  the  stalwart  character  of  the  citizens 
and  their  structures  are  worthy  ot  monographs.  The  town, 
of  course,  moved  forward  rapidly  and  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  commercial  activity.  New  Haven  was  most 
certainly  a  recipient  of  the  monthly  mail  trip  begun  in 
1672  from  New  York  to  Boston  and  in  our  own  town  the 
first  product  of  the  types  was  the  laws  of  Yale  College 
printed  in  Latin  and  published  in  December  1754.  Our  first 
new.spaper  was  the  Connecticut  Gazette  in  January  1755. 
Oysters  were  so  much  a  part  of  the  business  activity  of  the 
colony  that  the  first  oyster  laws  were  enacted  in  February 
1762.  Our  trade  routes  were  from  Boston,  New  York,  and 
New  Haven  to  the  Barbados.  West  Indies,  and  to  Madeira. 

With  the  Revolution  came  Benedict  Arnold.  He  was  a 
captain  of  the  Governor's  guard.  He  jiaraded  his  company 
before  the  place  where  the  selectmen  and  other  authorities 
were  in  session  and  demanded  ammunition.  At  the  refusal 
of  the  selectman,  Arnold  answered,  "None  but  almighty  God 
shall  prevent  my  marching."  He  got  the  supplies  and 
marched  his  company  t«  Cambridge.  New  Haven  played  a 
great  part  in  the  Revolution.  FcHty  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  men  who  were  in  the  Revolution  arrived 
from  Connecticut.  That  number  is  exceeded  only  by  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia.  In  every  war  since,  our  New  Haven 
men  have  upheld  the  prestige  of  the  colony.  We  justified 
ourselves  in  King  Phillip's  War.  King  William's  War,  the 
Queen  Anne's  War.  and  the  varioiis  struggles  to  the  Great 
War.  Foreign  wars  convinced  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the  words 
of  Thomas  Paine  when  he  remarked  that  separation  from 
England  meant  separation  from  England's  wars. 


Our  New  Haven  soldiers  were  present  at  Bunker  Hill,  at 
Quebec,  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Lsland  und^r  Gen.  Israel 
Putnam,  and  m  the  .subsequent  battles  of  the  Revolution. 
It  can  truly  be  said  that  our  contributions  to  the  Continental 
navy  were  out.st.'indirp  and  our  first  success  in  naval  war- 
fare in  1814  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that  no  one  ever 
blockaded  our  ccKtst  or  invaded  our  harbor. 

We  suffered  physically  during  the  War  of  1812.  We  had 
nearly  1.600  native  citizeiis  for  the  rank,  and  file  of  the 
regular  army  a^:  well  as  156  oCBcers.  Our  Connecticut  men 
in  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  Wars  have  reflected  credit  on 
the  citizens  of  our  State.  We  continued  our  proud  efforts 
in  the  Spanish-American  and  the  Mexican  border  war. 
Ninety-five  .soldiers  from  Connecticut  during  the  World  War 
were  voted  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  On  sea  and  on 
land  and  in  the  air  New  Haven,  as  a  part  of  the  distin- 
guished .«:ervice  of  the  Slate  has  given  her  share.  Here  is 
an  in.stance:  I  remind  you  of  a  young  ofQcer  of  artillery. 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  those  brilliant  youiig  men  from 
this  town,  who  laid  down  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
the  Civil  War.  and  one  still  remembered  with  loving  affection 
by  many  here  present,  who  confidently  expected  foi  him. 
having  been  trained  under  these  elms  in  every  academic  and 
every  manly  accomplishment,  a  long  career  of  usefulness. 
In  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  battles  of  the  Wilderne.ss,  he 
received  an  order  to  take  and  hold  a  dangerous  position  with 
his  batterj'.  He  asked  "Am  I  to  have  any  support?" 
"None"  was  the  response.  "Then."  was  his  reply,  as  he 
went  to  what  proved  the  gates  of  death.  "I  will  support 
myself."  Th-.t  was  the  .spirit  which  has  ever  characterized 
our  people:  "I  will  support  myself."    "We  run  after  nobody." 

Every  one  has  lu^ard  of  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  the  first  Congressman  from  the  district  that  has  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me  to  the  Seventy-Iourth  and  Seventy- 
fiXth  Congresses. 

Sherman's  grandson,  the  late  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  has 
written  of  him: 

He  had  a  large  share  In  the  public  eveiite  that  led  to  the  Revo- 
lution, in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  In  the  proceeduigs  of  tlie  Con- 
tinental CongK  ss.  In  the  frnmiTig  of  the  Consiltutlon,  In  t-ecurlng 
Its  adoption  by  Connecticut  and  In  the  action  of  the  House  and 
Senate  in  Washington  s  first  administration.  He  waa  al.so  lor  many 
years  jud^e  of  the  highest  ccuri  of  his  Sti;t«.  He  was  a  man  of 
Inde^'a'iprihle  industry.  An  acci  mplisiicd  lady  employed  to  m.aSte 
Inv.^tigaticns  ;n  the  puhlic  nrrhlves  of  the  Department  of  State, 
report«l  that  she  did  not  s€>e  how  he  could  ever  have  gone  to  b«'d. 

He  h.nd  a  most  .".Tpctl'' nate  and  tender  heart.  He  Wiis  very  fond 
of  his  family  and  fnend.>».  Although  reserved  and  silent  m  orfii- 
nary  company  he  was  very  agreeable  In  conversation,  and  had 
a  dell|Khlfu)  wit  •  •  •  Patnck  Henry  said  that  the  flrrt  men 
m  the  Ci.ntln' ntri.l  ConRress  were  Wa.=hingtun.  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
and  Roger  Sherman,  and.  later  in  life,  tliat  Roger  Shenru»n  and 
George  Mason  were  the  greatest  statefemen  he  ever  knew. 

Governor  Baldwin  thus  sets  forth  Sherman's  heritage  to 

his  country: 

His  example  will  never  die  out  of  American  memory,  because  It 
appeals  to  every  man  In  every  walk  of  life,  and  allows  how  char- 
acter, perBeverance,  industry,  Joined  to  common  aenix  under  our 
system  of  government  put  withm  the  reach  of  thtlr  potsessor 
opportunity^  for  doing  public  service  and  winning  public  esteem. 

But  greater  than  these  his  name  is  on  three  immortal 
documents  in  the  history  of  our  country.  He  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  July  4,  1776.  His  name  was  ap- 
pended to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  9th  day  of  July  1778.  Then  it  stands  under  the  aegis 
of  Connecticut  as  a  signatory  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Anyone  who  reads  the  report  of  the  first 
session  of  the  House  of  R^?presentatives  will  be  amazed  at 
the  reputation  which  New  Haven's  Member  obtained  for 
soundness  of  thought  and  logic.  He  is  on  all  the  important 
committees  selected  by  the  chair.  He  speaks  only  when  he 
has  something  to  say  and  not  to  just  saj-  something. 

In  the  First  Congr»^ss  of  the  United  States  he  was  60 
years  of  age.  He  enjoyed  enormous  prestige.  Extremely 
pious,  he  was  a  man  of  tremendous  power  and  influence  In 
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that  first  session.  He  was  the  ftr^  mayor  of  our  town.  He 
became  the  warm  fnend  of  John  /dams.  His  political  creed 
was.  When  you  are  In  minority,  talk;  when  you  are  In  ma- 
jority, vote  ••  He  had  15  children,  12  of  whom  reached  ma- 
turity He  hated  selfishness  and  Idleness  above  all.  He 
compare  favorably  with  Washington  and  Franklin,  although 
he  was  a  conservative.  He  hat«d  paper  money.  No  remark 
la  more  llJustratlve  of  his  character  than  that  of  Fisher 
Ames.  If.  when  absent  during  tie  discussion  of  a  subject 
and.  consequently,  do  not  know  iibout  It.  what  side  shoiuld 
you  vote?  He  answered,  "I  alwsys  watch  Roger  Sherman, 
for  I  am  sure  if  I  vote  with  him  :  shall  vote  right." 

We  have  already  menUoned  Eli  Whitney.  Chauncey 
Jerome  was  first  to  make  clocks  The  first  telephone  was 
Introduced  In  New  Haven.  Our  clocks,  our  hardware,  our 
folding  boxea.  our  sporting  rifles  i  nd  shotguns  and  ammuni- 
Uon  have  become  trade-marks  in  the  field  of  Industry.  Our 
harbor,  once  the  pride  of  our  coi  amerce  In  other  days,  now 
comes  Into  view  with  the  posalbllty  of  a  new  raUng,  and 
thus  the  ships  that  once  left  Ne  v  Haven  for  New  England 
and  Boston,  the  Barbados,  the  llermudas,  and  other  ports 
may  again  see  their  modem  coun^rparts 


been  taken  by  at  least  11 
was  setUed  in  1836  by  E. 


The  name  of  New  Haven  has 
other  places.  New  Haven.  Ind.. 
Burgess,  who  came  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven.  Conn.. 
and  there  is  New  Haven.  Vt.;  Nei»  Haven.  Mo.:  New  Haven. 
W.  Va..  which  with  Its  companion  city  of  Hartford  were 
aeltled  In  the  early  part  of  1854- -55  after  the  towns  of  New 
Haven  and  Hartford.  New  Hnven. 
Mich.:  New  Haven.  111.,  and  fa^ 
though  the  Postal  Guide  lists  a 
rwldents. 

New  Haven  should  be  a  point 
world  to  vLitt  during  the  rest 


Kans.;    New    Haven, 
west.  New  Haven.  Wyo  . 
ikew  Haven  In  Iowa  with  27 

fjor  the  citizens  of  the  whole 
this  year.    We  are  Justly 


proud  of  Yale  University  with  Is  splendid  school  of  medi- 
cine, of  fine  arts:  the  exhibition  ( f  the  workmanship  of  early 
American  arts  and  crafts,  the  stil  existing  old  Yale  campus 


and  the  home  of  Donald 
and   West   Rock   with   our 
tale, 
illustrious  native  sons  and 

863.  Joumabst.  I 

February  21.  1791.  sculptor 

.  February  26.  1858.  founder 
teacher  and  missionary. 
January   14,   1780,  Justice. 


the  three  churches  on  the  green. 

where  he  worked  on  his  famous 

memorial  bbrary  with  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  with  the  ultra 

modern  Payne  Whitney  gymnaiium.     Eli  Whitney's  home 

where  he  Invented  the  cotton  gifi. 

O.   MltcheU.    With   East   Rock 

beautiful  and  historic  college  of 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
daughters  of  New  Haven: 

Willis  J.  Abbott.  New  Haven. 

Hezekiah  Augur.  New  Haven, 
and  Inventor. 

Abce  Mabel  Bacon.  New  Haveij, 
of  first  school  for  colored  nurses 

Henry  Baldwin.  New   Haven. 
United  States  Suiweme  Court. 

Roger  Sherman  Baldwin,  Neir  Haven.  January  4.   1793. 
advocate  in  Armistead  case.  Oovtmor.  United  States  Senator 

Simeon  Eben  Baldwin.  New  H^ven,  February  5,  1840.  Jurist 
and  Oovemoi' 

Paul  Wayland  BarUett.  New 
arulptor. 

Lyman  Beecher.  New  Haven,  pctober  12.  1775.  theologian 
and  teacher. 

Luther  Prentice  Bradley.  Ne^ 
Union  general. 

Walter  Camp,  New  Haven.  Apfll  7.  1859.  "father  of  Amer- 
ican football." 

Russell  H.  Chittenden.  New 
chemist. 

James  Dixon.  New  Haven.  Oct(jber  1779.  poet.  United  Sutes 
Senator. 

James  E.  English.  New  Haverj.  March  13.  1812.  Qovemor, 
United  SUtes  Senator. 

Henry  Walcott  Famam.  New 
godal  economist. 

Qeorge  Whiting  Flagg.  New  H  &ven.  June  26.  1816,  artist. 


the  home  of  Noah  Webster 
dictionary;  of  Yale's  great 


Haven,   January   24.    1865. 


Haven.  December  8.  1822. 


Haven,  February   18,   1856. 


Jared  Bradley  Fla^g,  New  Haven,  June  16,  1820,  portrait 

Haven,    September    12,    1806. 


Haven.  November  6,  1853. 


painter. 

Andrew    Hall    Foott>.    New 
admiral  Ci\-il  War. 

Josiah  WUlard  Gibbs.  Npw  Haven.  1839,  chemist,  author. 

Charles  D.  Goodyear.  Ntw  Haven,  December  29.  1800.  in- 
ventor of  vulcanized  rubber. 

Arthur    Twimng    Hadiey,    New    Haven.    April    23.    1856. 

educator. 

James  A.  Hillhouse.  Jr  .  New  Haven,  September  26,  1789. 

poet  and  dramatist. 

George  Hadiey,  New  Haven.  July  31.  1826.  jurist,  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio 

George  Pratt.  Ingersoll.  New  Haven.  April  24,  1861.  peace 
advocate,  minister  to  Slam. 

Jared  IngersoU.  New  Haven.  October  24,  1749.  signer  of 
Constitution  from  Penn.syhania. 

Ralph  Isaac  Ingersoli,  New  Haven,  February  8,  1789.  min- 
ister to  Ru.ssia. 

Nathaniel  Jocelyn,  New  Haven.  January  31.  1796.  painter 
and  engraver. 

J.  R  F  Mansfield.  New  Haven,  December  22,  1803,  general, 

engmeer. 

Morton  P.  Plant,  New  Haven.  AuKU.5t  18.  1852.  capitalist. 

John  Addison  Porif-r.  New  Haven,  April  17,  1856,  journalist, 
secretary  to  President  McKinley 

Henry  Bellows  Rob^-son.  Now  Haven,  Auarost  5,  1842.  ad- 
miral. United  States  Navy 

Thomas  Pntchard  Rosj-iter,  New  Haven,  September  29,  1817. 
artist. 

Harry  Rowe  Shelley.  New  Haven.  June  8.  1858. 

Benjamin  Siliiman.  Jr  .  New  Haven.  December  4.  1818, 
chemist. 

Ezra  Stiles,  North  Haven.  November  29.  1727,  president  of 
Yale,  author. 

Dr.  Ell  Todd,  New  Haven,  July  22.  1769.  pioneer  in  work  for 
insane. 

Joseph  Gilbert  To* ten.  New  Haven.  August  23,  1788,  Army 
engineer. 

Eugene  Benjamin  Wilson,  New  Haven,  November  27,  1857, 
mining  engineer 

Charles  Whiting  Wooster.  New  Haven.  1785.  admiral, 
Chilean  Navy 

I  ItEV     OSCAR    E     MAt'RER 

'  I  am  inserting  also  two  truly  grt'at  .studies  in  the  Record 
contemporaneous  with  this  humble  effort  of  mine.  One  is 
a  leader  in  state;  the  other  in  church  affairs.  Both  repre- 
sent the  finest  traditions  in  our  New  Haven  body  pwlitic. 
Their  families  dug  the  vrry  ro<3ts  of  our  colony  and  their 
own  impress  today  is  unparallelled. 

Of  the  spiritual  leader  we  might  well  say  he  typifies  the 
highest  traditions  of  his  calling.  He  hixs  combined  his  work 
In  the  vineyard  with  a  helpful  solicitude  for  all  mundane 
things.  I  have  an  unforgetable  picture  of  him  as  each  year 
we  veterans  finish  our  memorial  services  on  our  public 
green.  On  his  church  steps  he  stands  across  the  street  in 
his  religious  rol)es  inviting  the  multitude  to  enter  this,  his 
place  of  worship,  and  there  in  the  hallowed  atmosphere  of  a 
venerated  church  we  see  once  more  the  eCQcacy  of  prayer 
and  spirituality. 

"Who  the  rolo  nf  pri^-st  and  po«»t  unites 
Must    pray    lilce    Aaron    like    Joshua    tight  " — Whlttler 

GOV      WILBUR    L     CROSS 

Our  distinguished  captam  general  of  our  armed  forces 
and  Governor  of  our  Stat^>  for  four  consecutive  terms  is  the 
finest  modern  prototype  of  that  Victorian  gentleman  for 
whom  these  lines  were  most  apposite: 

"The  saint  and  p-xn  dwell  apart:    but  thou 
Wftst  holy  m  the  furious  press  of  life 
Anvi  choral  m   the  central   ru.sh  nf  life. 
Yet  thou  I'lis  t  love  old  branches  and  a  boolt 
And  Roman  verses  on  an  English  lawn  " 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Thou  gavst  to  part  strife  the  epic  note. 

And  %('■•  debate  the  tliundt'r    if  the  Lord 
To  meanest  issue  flj«  of  the  Musi  Hl^ti." 
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One  cannot  read  deeply  the  pages  of  all  the  heroic  men  of 
the  past  of  our  colony  without  realizing  that  the  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  of  their  day,  the  resourceful  thought,  and  the 
sustaining  will  power  in  victory  over  obstacles  have  been 
magnificent  contributions,  not  only  to  our  own  commtmity 
but  to  America  and  civilization. 

They  knew  the  unbending  dynasties  of  t3rranny  that  char- 
acterized monarchs  of  strong  will;  they  felt  the  impress  of 
viciously  abused  national  resources.  Yet  t^iose  brilliant  rock- 
bottom  qualities  of  perseverance,  moderation,  and  a  manly 
sense  of  duty  sustained  the  day. 

TTaey  had  self-government  when  It  was  absent  everywhere 
else.  They  understood  that  the  divisions  in  religions  necessi- 
tate tolerance,  and  they  fought  In  and  out  of  season  to  stress 
the  lesson  of  the  common  law  that  man's  best  saifeguard  is 
the  independence  and  the  honesty  of  mankind's  judiciai-y. 

"Through  such  souls  alone 
God  stooping  shows  sufBclent  of  Hi»  llglit 
For  us  in  the  dark  to  rise  by." 

Address  or  Gov.  Wiuini  L.  Cross  at  the  Yale  Bowl,  StrwDAX. 

Uat  29.  1938 

The  tprwntennry  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  New  Haven 
colony  Is  rising  to  lt«  climax  I  am  standing  In  the  center  of 
the  Yale  Bowl,  an  amphitheater  as  capacious  as  the  Coliseum  of 
ancient  Rome,  facing  a  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Near  me  sit  representatives  of  the  three  great  faiths  which 
prevail  In  this  community.  In  company  with  a  symphony  or- 
chestra and  a  chotr  of  200  voices,  we  are  engaged  in  a  praise  and 
memorial  service  In  honor  of  the  men  and  women  who  established 
this  colony  by  the  sea  in  the  long  distant  past,  and  also  of  those 
who  In  later  times  have  built  upon  their  foundation  the  vast 
fabric  of  modern  society.  It  has  been  a  development  that  staggers 
the  Imagination 

Often  my  mind,  oblivious  of  the  hardships  and  dangers,  reverts 
to  the  simpler  life  lived  by  the  founding  fathers.  I  should  like 
to  have  been  among  the  first  white  men  who  dropped  anchor  In 
the  beautiful  Qulnnlplac  Bay  and  to  have  traversed  the  neighbor- 
ing shore,  to  have  climbed  those  great  red  rocks  resplendent  In 
the  Bunllght,  to  have  seen  lylrig  before  me  the  wide  undulating 
lowlands,  and  as  I  lifted  my  eyelids  to  have  surveyed  also  the  calm 
waters  of  a  sound  terminating  In  gUmpaes  of  a  stretch  of  mys- 
terious land  beyond  What  a  wild  surmilse  must  have  been  In  the 
eyes  of  those  men  and  women  who  chose  Qulnnlplac  for  their 
habitation 

Elsewhere  I  have  quoted  a  passage  from  Eccleslastlcus  In  mem- 
ory of  men  long  since  dead.  Again  I  quote  those  Just  and  elo- 
quent words: 

"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.  .  .  . 
And  our  fathers  that  begat  us.  .  .  . 
Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels. 
There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them 
That  their  prajses  might  be  reported    .  .   . 
And  some  there  be  which  have  no  memorial. 
Who  are  perished  as  though  they  had  never  been.  .  .  . 
But  these  were  merciful  men 
Whose  righteous  deeds  have  not  been  forgotten." 

The  outstanding  names  of  John  Davenport  and  TheophUns 
Eaton  are  forever  linked  as  the  founding  fathers  of  this  colony. 
They  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street,  where  they  could 
labor  In  unison.  Davenport  was  the  spiritual  guide  of  a  London 
parish  which  he  transplanted  hither.  Eaton  was  a  businessman 
who  knew  how  to  organize  a  government  In  conjunction  with  the 
church.  Both  were  ardent  Puritans  who  saw  to  It  that  the  gov- 
ernment which  they  established  should  be  based  largely  upon 
such  ancient  Hebrew  laws  as  they  found  ejcp>edlent  Theirs  was 
a  stern   religious  commonwealth. 

Among  their  associates  were  many  able  men  whose  names  have 
been  almost  forgotten  as  If  they  had  never  been.  Only  here  and 
there  can  their  names  and  deeds  be  uncovered.  Who,  for  In- 
stance, was  the  surveyor  that  Eaton  employed  to  lay  out  the 
town  in  nine  squares  with  the  green  In  the  center  as  the  civic 
and  local  trading  center?  Of  this  first  town  planner  anywhere 
In  the  American  colonies.  Mr.  George  Dudley  Seymour  has  Just 
written  an  interesting  account.  His  name  was  John  Brockett. 
The  green  remains  to  this  day  as  his  lasting  memorial.  Again, 
how  did  New  Haven  become  the  City  of  Elms?  It  is  a  long  story. 
Dfivenport  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  His  place  as  spirit- 
ual leader  had  been  taken  by  the  Rev  James  Pierpont.  One  day 
his  parishioners  met  to  present  him  with  gifts  for  fumlshtng  his 
house  As  his  gin,  a  very  poor  man  bought  two  elm  saplings. 
His  name  was  William  Cooper  His  memorial  to  "The  City  of 
Elnru."  Most  strange  of  all.  the  name  of  Isaac  Allerton  has 
dropped  from  common  nnemory.  For  sereral  years  this  "father 
of  American  commerce,"  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  men  In  the  New  Haven  eotony  when  It 


was  reaching  out  to  the  ea«t  towards  the  Connecticut  River  and 
to  the  west  towards  the  Hudson. 

Thiis  was  fuiailed  once  more  the  saying  in  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
slastlcus that  good  deeds  exert  a  beneficent  Influence  through  ruc- 
ceedlng  generations,  though  the  names  of  the  actors  may  become 
obscured  or  lost  to  memory.  It  Is  most  ftttliig  that  this  celebra- 
tion should  come  on  the  evening  of  a  day  before  we  are  to  deco- 
rate with  flowers  the  graves  of  the  brave  men.  the  known  and  the 
unknown,  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  Republic  on  land 
and  sea. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  coloniea. 
after  living  apart  for  a  full  quarter  century,  should  be  brought 
together  imder  the  name  of  Connecticut.  This  union,  authorlied 
by  a  royal  charter,  was  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  colonies. 
It  meant  a  single  Jurisdiction  In  meeting  all  the  problems  of  a 
gro^^iTig  civilization.  For  New  Haven  It  meant  a  less  rigid  dis- 
cipline In  church  and  state  and  \iltimately  their  separation  and 
freedom  for  all  men  to  worship  in  the  way  conscience  dictated.  It 
meant  better  schools  for  the  children,  and  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment In  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Tlie  union  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  century  by  a  great  awakening  among  the  younger 
generations  born  within  our  borders.  In  this  new  enthuslaton  for 
adventure  In  all  things  that  life  can  bring.  New  Haven  played  its 
part  Sons  and  daughters  and  grandchildren  explored  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  settled  among  the  Qreen  Mountains,  naming  the 
land  "New  Connecticut."  Other  groups  found  homes  in  northern 
Pennsylvania,  or  In  the  Ohio  Valley,  which  was  for  them  another 
"New  Connecticut."  It  was  confusing  to  have  three  Connectlcuta 
Bo  two  of  them  had  to  give  way  to  the  names  of  Vermont  and  Ohio. 
It  was  in  the  shore  towns  that  Yale  College  was  founded  for 
training  young  men  for  service  in  church  and  state.  For  a  time 
New  Haven  and  Yale  were  almost  one.  Whether  bom  here  or  else- 
where, Yale  graduates  were  among  the  conspicuous  leaders  of  their 
times. 

There  Is  not  time  to  call  the  long  roll  here  The  fame  of  two 
Yale  presidents.  Ezra  Stiles  and  the  elder  Timothy  Dwlght.  still 
lives.  Jonathan  Edwards  a  gnduate  and  tutor  at  Yale  gave  the 
Puritan  descendants  a  religious  philosophy  which  after  the  lapss 
of  two  centuries  Is  not  dead  yet.  In  a  more  liberal  age  was  bom 
and  educated  here  Lyman  Beecher,  theologian  and  preacher,  the 
father  of  Henrv  Ward  Beecher  and  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  th« 
author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  And  In  my  yovith  Leonard  Bacon. 
divine  and  scholar,  was  still  preaching  In  the  pulpit  of  John 
Davenport 

Here  lived  and  worked  for  many  years  Noah  Webster,  who  taught 
America  to  read  and  spell.  His  Elementary  Spelling  Book  kept 
pace  with  the  advancing  frontier  as  It  moved  onward  toward  the 
Paclflc.  From  this  little  book  children  everywhere  learned  to  spell 
In  their  homes  or  In  their  8Ch(X)ls  Its  mastery  was  regarded  m 
the  foundation  of  learning  His  Dictionary  of  the  American  Lan- 
guage, which  received  from  him  Its  last  revision  at  the  age  of  84. 
gave  him  the  reputation  of  knowing  more  about  the  English 
Language  than  anyone  else  who  had  ever  lived.  Here  lived  and 
taught,  too,  William  Dwlght  Whitney,  then  one  of  the  two  best 
Sanskrit  scholars  In  the  world  There"  came  to  8  F.  B  Morse.  whil« 
a  student  at  Yale,  the  Idea  of  transmitting  words  by  electricity. 
After  12  years  of  research  he  Invented  an  Instrument  for  thU  pur- 
pose and  was  everywhere  acclaimed  for  an  achievement  which  had 
seemed  to  be  Impossible. 

In  the  realm  of  science,  pure  and  applied.  New  Haven  has  always 
stood  high  Ell  Whitney  not  only  Invented  the  cotton  gin  whtcti 
revolutionized  a  great  InduFtry  of  the  South,  he  also  conceived 
the  Idea  of  standardized  interchangeable  parts  in  the  production  o* 
firearms  This  Is  the  primary  Idea  lying  behind  mass  production 
such  as  we  have  today  In  pure  science  no  American  has  ever  sur- 
passed the  discoveries  of  Josiah  WUlard  Olbbs,  a  mathematical 
physicist  whom  some  of  us  remember 

Finally,  I  should  not  neglect  the  statesman  A  brilliant  French- 
man named  De  Toquevllle  visited  this  country  a  little  more  than  • 
century  ago  to  study  our  political  Institutions.  He  praised  the 
Memtjers  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  represented  Connecticut 
and  expressed  amazement  that  many  Members  from  other  States  were 
bom  and  educated  In  Connectl(?ut  So  he  jmt  down  Connecticut 
as  the  home  of  statesmen.  Cevtalnly  Connecticut  has  a  rare  record 
In  State  and  National  affairs  As  long  as  the  Republic  lasts,  history 
will  remember  the  superb  statesmanship  of  Roger  Sherman,  of  th« 
New  Haven  colony,  WlUlam  Samuel  John.son,  of  Fairfield,  and  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  of  Windsor.  They  were  Connecticut's  delegates  to  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  On  a  day  when 
the  convention  seemed  ready  to  break  up  during  the  h«at  of  debate 
over  representation  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  tbe«e  three  men 
brought  forward  the  Connecticut  plan  of  equal  represent atlcm  in 
one  House  and  representation  by  proportionate  population  In  the 
other.  This  proposal,  which  was  almost  immediately  adopted.  fBV» 
our  forefathers  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amertc*. 
Amid  the  glory  of  words  and  music  dedicated  to  the  remcmbrmnee 
of  the  men  and  women  who  cross nil  the  seas  to  found  a  colony  on 
these  shores,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  rvioelved  from  thetn  a 
great  and  sacred  inheritance  It  is  for  us  and  for  futxire  generations 
to  be  faithful  as  were  they  to  their  country  and  to  tbelr  Ood  wbo 
ftni  rules  In  the  heavens. 

•*Lord  Ood  of  Hosts,  be  with  tis  yet. 
Lest  we  torget — lest  we  forget  r 
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Tmr  E«Pt'»nTO  Valcw  or 
B7  OK«r  B 
ItirM  huiKlred  jvn  »«o  today  a  co 
landed  on  tb#  tborra  of  Qulnnlplac 
and  oc>inmoowHLlth  baaed  upon  the 
tcoM  lU  pacMtntry.  but  In  the  aptrit 
bcrv  ar.  tb«  place  where  men  and  won 
TTinw  lni«rrenlng  yean,  to  give  thanfc 
fatherly  guldjJice  *nd  to  «uppllcate  H 
ywan  that  U«  ahead.    It  U  not  my 
r««um<-  of  Hew  Harent  hlitary  during 
tadependcnt  existence.    The  bourgl 
good  many  ttmas  were  I  to  undertaki 
have  iLKUned  with  amastng  patience  ' 
ouUlniMl  In  the  recent  historical 
hour  In  thlnJUng  kbout  the  enduring 
to  us  from  that  little  company  who  ' 
the  wJdcmeaa.  on  the  first  New 
ago      What   were   the  motive*  and 
sustained    these    men    and    women? 
were  live  Puritans  llJie?    Were  they  th« 
vlduali  one  sees  In  the  cartoons,  with 
forever  sticking  Itself  Into  people's 
e»Joyl^^{  bunself?    Or.  on  the  other 
they  sre  often  made  out  to  be  by  thel^ 
kiu>wl<!dge  of  life,  morals,  and 

We  »hall  find  the  answer  to  iheec 
three  major  convictions  which  c 

I    The  Pxirttans  believed  profoundly 
They  were  profoundly  preoccupied  w 
Purltsji  God  Is  the  true  and  only 
sovereignty  extends  over  all   persons 
eternity     His  will  Is  the  ground  of  al 
object  of  the  created  universe     He  Is 
where,  and  In  obedience  to  Him  alo 
vidua!   acUon.  rightfully  ordered      Hli 
jealous  maintenance  by  the  magUtratF 
Altbougb   He   U   infinitely  sbove   thi^ 
honor,  dignity   and  power.  Ood  touches 
point  with  HlM  righteous  law  and 
the  supreme  object  of  human  st' 

Nov.  It  goes  without  smylng  that 
of  Ool  could  not  tolerate  s  Oodless 
lar  society.     Oood  laws  are  but  the 
eomplete  sxirrender  to  Him  Is  man's 
fort      'Thou  Ood  seeet  me."  was  tbe 
eoosuintly  faced  every  man.  and 
his  great  task-master's  eye." 

Rel.glon  finds  expression  In  two 
cordliiK  to  one,  religion  is  a  matter 
thoruwd  doctrlnea  and  ceremonies.    T 
tbeotiigtcal  virtues,  and  among  these 
and    jbedience.      According    to    the 
•ckncwtedgment  of  Ood's  ordering  of 
Bis  will.    It  is  concerned  chiefly  wui 
qoections  ot  coiuelence  and  conduct 
nonlr  exist  side  by  side.     The  first 
relatlTely  small  area  of  life,  in  which 
of  tiM  twllever  are  quite  clearly 
been  performed  and  iheae  privileges 
Uvely   large  area  of  life  Into  which 
enter  and  which  can  therefore  ex 
nature  or  temperament,  90  long  as 
not  violated.     Out  of  this  type  then 
the  poetry  and  mualc  of  the 
expreaed  the  lighter  part  of  the 
pieasiue  In  beauty  of  form.    With  th 
and  undlaguisad  coaraeneaa  which  Is 
the   most   chaste  and   beautlftil   ut 
The  tecond  of  these  types  does  not 
adml':a  it  to  sTery  part  of  life  and 
hunukn  spirit.    Consequently  its  11 
Thert'  are  not  many  songs  of  mirth 
pralM>  and  duty.     And   there   Is 
alnuMt  be  said  to  constitute  a 
type  lixpreaaes  Itaelf  In  the 
In  thiit  of  the  Puritan. 

With  the  Puritan's  stronc 
and  Ills  coDoem  with  the  moral 
ural  that  Puritan  preaching  appealefl 
the  oaoacleno*.    It  still  docs,  and  tha ; 
bave  always  been  under  criticism 
««re  deUvertac  a  meseage  unl' 
The  illflerence  between  the  two 
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npany  of  English  Christians 

.  and  established  a  church 

l^ws  of  God.     With  no  pre- 

of  solemn  worship,  we  sre 

have  prayed  through  al3 

unto  Almighty  God  for  His 

contlnulnR  blessing  In  the 

thU  morning  to  glv«  a 

the  n  years  of  the  colony's 

would  have  to  t»e  turned  a 

such  a  task.     Many  of  you 

that  history  as  it  has  t)e^n 

Rather  let  tis  use  tills 

values  that  have  come  do«vn 

their  communal  life  In 

n  Sabbath,   three   centuries 

cc^vlctlons  that  Impelled  and 

They    were    Purltaiw.      What 

fanatical,  sour-vlsaged  indl- 

a  grim  Jaw  and  a  long  nose 

affAlrs  to  make  stire  no  one  was 

h^nd.  were  they  the  supenaen 

descendants — with  superior 
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oonUimlly  by  a  pamphlet  written  in 


tbon.v  OUbert.    Tbe  panon  in  the 
Funtana.  saya:  "Tbere  are  very  few 
laahlun  to  have  nothing  in  the  ehurc^ 
fallow  in  a  bare  grown.  tcUti^  a  long 
with  all  hla  hcajOT*.     As  for  my 
htm  my  that  be  oould  never  go  to 
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questions  If  we  examine  the 
the  Puritan  mind. 
In  the  aovereljjnty  of  Ood 
th  the  fact  of  God,     To  the 
of  divine  right,   and  His 
and  events,  from   eternity  to 
that  exists.     His  glory-  is  the 
the  sole  source  of  good  evtry- 
Is  hunmn  society,  or  lodl- 
honor  Is  the  first  object  of 
.  or  of  regard  by  the  cltlxei*. 
world    of   created    things   in 
It,  and  human  life,  at  every 
msljestlc  sway.     To  know  Him  is 
Italnn  ent. 

t^en  who  held  this  conception 

emment.  nor  a  merely  sacu- 

;mbodlment  of  His  will,  and 

prime  dut?  and  only  com- 

august  and  awful  fact  which 

eaih  of  them  lived    "as  ever  In 

ty^es  of  human  experience,    Ac- 

of  conformity  to  certain  uu- 

Is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 

esped^Iy  the  virtues  of  faith 

other,    religion    is    the    loner 

our  lives  and  the  desire  t©  do 

the  moral  or  e'hical  virtues. 

These  two  types  quite  oum- 

tends  to   limit   reltt^lon   to  a 

the  obligations  and  prlvlle^res 

When  these  duties  have 

fnjoyed,  there  remains  a  tila- 

rellglon   need   not   necessarily 

Itself  freely  according  to  Its 

doctrines  of  the  church  are 

came,  undoubtedly,  moat  of 

age.  certainly  that  which 

hiunan  spirit,  and  which   took 

there  was  mingled  the  frunk 

found  on  the  sanrke  page  Si-ith 

terances    of    the    Elizabethans, 

limit  the  scope  of  religion,  but 

It  to  every  phase  of  the 

expression  Is  more  somber 

but  many  hymns  of  solemn 

Milton,   whose   works  may 

In  themselves.     The  first 

of  the  cavalier;  the  second 


of  the  sovereignty  of  God 

go^fenunent  of  man,  it  was  nat- 

dellberately  and  directly  to 

is  why  the  Puritan  preaohers 

fhey  would  not  feel  that  they 

became  aware  ot  a  reaction, 

of  religion  is  brought  out 

ISM  by  an  English  vicar.  An- 

dlflogue.  in  speaking  against  the 

cmn  agree  to  the  Genevan's 

but  naked  walls  and  a  poore 

tale  and  brawling  and  chiding 

(L  e.  his  patron)   I  heard 

of  these  Genevan  sermons. 


tiat 


lord 
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the  300th  anniversary  of  the 

beginning   of   Center   Chtirch. 

ftaven  Journal-Courier,  by  the 


that  he  came  quite  home,  but  that  thrre  vas  ^ver  something 
that  pricked  his  con^riei.re,  he  always  thoME^ht  rbat  they  made 
their  whole  sermon  at"i;r.-r  h'.rv.  But  m  the  r-^linc;  of  Matins 
and  Evensong  at  (St  i  Paul.s  r  in  my  reading  of  my  service  In  his 
chapel,  he  sayeth.  he  fwlr-th  no  such  tiling,  for  he  Is  never  touched, 
but  gioeth  merrily  to  hl.s  d^nnt-r  ' 

There  you  have  two  concept lon.s  of  rellslon  which  have  by  no 
means  died  out  Some  people  do  not  want  to  have  their  appetites 
spoiled  by  having  their  consciences  pricked  The  Puritan  did  not 
feel  It  was  quite  right  to  go  home  from  church  to  his  dinner  with 
too  undisturbed  an  appetite  or  m  tc)0  complacent  frame  of  mind. 
This  powerful!  conception  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  inevitably 
determined  the  Puritans  corceptlnn  of  government.  And  here 
the  founders  of  New  Haven  h.icl  -heir  ,)pportunlty.  In  England  they 
had  been  hampered  by  the  n.xed  forms  of  tradition.  Here  In  the 
wlldprnes.«  they  were  free  to  wcrk  out  an  experiment  of  frovern- 
ment  under  God.  Soon  after  landing  the  whole  as.'^mbly  of  free 
planters,  on  "a  day  of  extraordinary  humiliation  and  prayer," 
entered  Into  a  solernn  covenant  that  as  ui  matters  that  concern 
the  ^a'hertng  and  ordering  of  a  church,  so  likewise  In  all  public 
ofBces  which  concern  civil  order  a.s  choice  of  magistrates  and 
officers,  making  and  repealing  of  laws,  dividing  allotmcnt.s  of  In- 
h-ntance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,  they  would  be  ordered  by 
thos«>  rules  which  i'ir.i  Scripture  holds  forth"  The  planters  of 
Quirniplac  thus  adr.pted  a  definite  and  written  frame  of  govern- 
men-  and  code  of  laws  some  9  months  before  Wlnds<.ir.  Hartford, 
and  Wethersfleld  adopt^-d  the  Fundamental  Orders  which  have 
usually  been  called  the  tir^t  written  constitution,  God-conscious 
men  ibval  to  and  di.-cipilnt-d  by  the  moral  law.  the  only  government 
which  seemed  to  th "m  orderly  and  enduring  was  government 
under  God 

II  Secondly,  the  Puritans  h<'l:(^ved  profoundly  In  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  man.  In  view  of  tne  Puritan  theology,  that  statement  re- 
quires defense  The  Puritan  th.-ol  it;y  followed  Augustine  and 
Calvin  In  the  conception  which  these  held  of  human  nature,  and 
whatever  they  may  have  thought  about  man's  nature  as  viewed  in 
the  light  of  his  destiny- -that  is,  God's  plan  for  him — they  cer- 
tamlv  did  not  hold  a  very  hi&h  opinion  as  to  his  moral  nature  as 
expressed  in  his  behavior  In  1641  Calvin  s  doctrines  were  put 
into  confessicnal  form  for  Enk::i^h  Chr;.- tianity  by  the  Westminster 
Divines  John  Davenport  was  inv;tt-d  to  sit  with  that  a.ssembly, 
but  felt  that  he  could  not  leave  h;,s  •a.'^k  here  Tlie  Westminster 
Confession  became  the  official  tiieuiot-y  I'f  the  New  England 
churches,  was  taught  in  all  of  our  s-mmarles  down  to  1880,  and 
still  profoundly  influences  the  l.irger  part  of  American  Protestant- 
ism. And  the  estimate  placed  up^~>n  human  nature  by  that  theology 
Is  summ.ari7fd  m  the  answer  to  question  '25  of  the  A.ssembly's 
CaU'Chl-sm  "Tlie  sinfulness  of  that  estate  wherein  man  fell,  con- 
slsteth  In  the  guilt  of  Adam  s  first  sin,  the  want  of  that  righteous- 
nets  wherein  he  was  created,  an.d  the  corruption  of  his  nature, 
wh.Tiby  he  iS  utterly  ind.sposfd.  cli.^abled,  and  made  opposite  to 
all  that  1.=;  spiritually  gnod  and  wholly  Inclined  unto  all  evil,  and 
tiiai,  continually  ■■  The  iuter  theologians  inteiisitied  this  statement, 
until  we  hear  Jona'han  Edwards,  in  hts  sireat  sermon  on  the 
"Justice  of  Gixl  m  "he  Damnation  of  Sinners."  df^lare  "Men  are 
totrilly  corrupt  m  all  their  faculties  and  m  all  the  principles  of  their 
nature,  all  their  .-.enses  are  only  lnl*^ts  and  outlets  of  sm.  channels 
of  corrupMon  '  That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  comprehensive  state- 
ment Not  much  er'iund  there  for  spiritual  pride.  And  yet, 
theie  are  probably  times  when  r t.e  is  Inclined  to  edmlt  that  there 
is  A  good  deal  cf  truth  In  »he  d.iKtnne  There  are  times  when  we 
look  upon  human,' y  in  Just  that  way  Civiiizarlon  seems  In  vain. 
It  1:  all  a  mess  Wi'h  ui-  "h.s  is  a  pa,sslng  mood  With  the  Puritan 
It  WAS  more  or  less  of  a  fixed  state  of  mind  It  Is  not  wholly  true — 
but  there  is  a  go<jd  deal  uf  truth  In  it.  What  is  man,  unlUuml- 
nat'-d  and  uiiln.'^pir"d  by  God^  Can  he.  unaided,  work  himself  out 
of  the  mire  cf  his  appetites  and  passions  and  desires?  Formerly  It 
was  the  theologian  who  concerned  hiniiell  with  this  problem.  To- 
day it  is  thj  psychologist. 

■Wo  are  bound  to  admit,  too,  that   th^re  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 

In  the  dtxrtrlne  of  inherited  sin      Sm  does  afTect  future  generations. 

mentally,  spiritually    physic-^Uy      Sin   ha.s  social  consequences.     It 

may  tie  hard  to  understand  how  e.*ti:ig  forbiddfn  fruit  could  harm 

the  children  of  Adam  and  Ev-^      Ii  is  not  hard  to  understand  that 

a  rr.an's  children  and  grandcluldren  m.iy  t>e  cursed  in  body,  mind, 

and  soul  If  he  1-s  guilty  of  lustful  sin      The  child  born  of  alcoholic 

parents  has  inherited  an  evil   tcnden'~y      Not  only   this,   but   when 

sin*,  become  socialized,  wh -n  rhey  come  to  have  a  definite  status, 

and  are  recocntzed  by  s<^ci<ty  as  m.strutions  so  that  while  a  part 

!    of  society  fights  them    annther  part  dff-Tids  them.  Invests  money  In 

I    thetn  and  makes  mon.'y  out  of  them    then  we  certainly  miist  admit 

that  the  sins  of  the  father  .tre  vis. ted  upon  the  children  unto  the 

I    thud  and  fourth  generation 

i  All  this  time  we  have  be»>n  picturlne  the  Puritan  looking  at  man 
i  as  he  expressed  his  nature  m  his  behavior  The  Puritan  also  looked 
;  upcn  man  in  an  entirely  difftrent  way  He  IcKiked  upon  him  as  a 
bei;ig  for  whom  the  omnipotent  God  exercised  His  supreme  con- 
cern, as  the  object  of  God  .s  tcnderest  care.  And  when  the  Piiritan 
took  this  view  man  was  no  longer  a  worm  He  was  but  little  lower 
than  God,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor  Here  Lord  Macaulay  s 
noble  words  are  in  place.  The  very  meanest  of  men  was  a  being 
to  whose  fate  s  mysterious  and  terrible  Importance  belonged,  on 
whtjse  slightest  actions  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  with 
anxious  interest,  who  had  been  destined  before  heaven  and  earth 
were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  continue  when 
heaven  and  earth  shnild  have  pa.sstxl  away  Events  which  short- 
sighted pollticiaiLS  ascribed  to  earthly  causes,  had  been  ordained  on 
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his  accotmt.  For  hla  sake  empires  had  risen  and  flourished  and 
decayed.  •  •  •  He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar 
agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  that  the 
sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the  dead  had  arisen,  that  all  nature 
had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God." 

When  a  man  really  believes  that  he  Is  the  object  of  God's  su- 
preme concern,  all  other  distinctions  fade  into  Insignificance,  "On 
the  rich  and  the  noble  he  looked  down  with  contempt;  for  he 
esteemed  himself  rich  In  a  more  preclotis  treasure,  noble  by  the 
right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priest  by  the  Imposition  of  a 
mightier  hand,  •  •  •  Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two 
difrerent  men,  the  one  all  sell-abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  and 
passion;  the  other  proud,  calm,  Inflexible,  sagacious.  He  prostrated 
himself  In  the  dust  before  his  Maker,  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  his  king.  •  •  •  pf.ople  who  saw  only  his  stern  visage 
and  heard  nothing  but  hl.s  whining  hymns  might  laugh  at  him,  but 
they  had  little  to  laugh  at  who  encountered  him  In  the  hall  of  de- 
bate or  on  the  field  of  battle."  Such  a  character  can  hardly  expect 
to  be  popular  with  the  multitude.  It  Is  not  usually  In  the  majority. 
In  fact.  It  finds  Its  strength  In  remaining  In  the  minority.  It  Is 
essentially  a  pioneer  temper.  It  la  the  hardened  and  sharpened 
point  of  the  plow  which  plunged  first  Into  the  hard  earth.  And  It 
never  gives  up.  One  Is  reminded  of  the  prayer  of  the  Scotch  Puri- 
tan. "Be  pleased  to  guide  us  aright;  for  Thou  knowest  that  whether 
we  be  right  or  wrong,  we  be  very  determined." 

Such  were  the  elements  of  character  of  the  men  and  women  who 
settled  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  In  the  providence  of  God 
they  were  destined  to  be  united  Into  an  Isolated,  rural  colony  for 
150  years  before  they  began  to  make  themselves  strongly  felt  In 
the  development  of  the  Nation.  But  In  those  years  of  Isolation 
they  were  working  out  their  exp>erlment  of  self-government  under 
God.  and  the  stem  discipline  of  that  endeavor  marked  Connecticut 
people  vrtth  certain  persistent  characteristics  which  remained  with 
them  when  the  westward  emigration  began,  after  the  Revolution. 
What  were  the  characteristics  which  won  for  Cormectlcut  the 
name  of  "the  land  of  steady  habits"?  They  were  Puritan  charac- 
teristics: Faith  In  Ideas  and  the  practical  ability  to  translate  them 
Into  reality.  This  expressed  itself  In  the  marvelous  Inventive 
genius  which  even  to  the  present  day  places  Connecticut  as  the 
leading  State  In  ratio  to  the  population  of  patents  granted.  But 
it  expressed  Itself  in  spiritual  ways  even  more:  The  sense  of  ac- 
countability to  God;  the  spirit  of  fearless  inquiry;  belief  In  educa- 
tion and  the  reasoning  capacity  of  the  mind;  a  vigorous  individual- 
Ism  coupled  with  a  sense  of  the  obligation  to  serve;  and  an  Intense 
pride  In  financial  independence,  coupled  with  thrift  and  frugality — 
these  are  the  persistent  eleffients  which  form  the  Connecticut  con- 
science, and  as  a  result  the  State  has  provided,  In  proportion  to 
Its  population,  more  men  and  women,  and  the  ancestors  of  more 
men  and  women,  who  have  played  a  more  proniinent  part  in  the 
development  of  the  Nation,  than  any  other  colony,  not  excepting 
even  Massachusetts  or  Virginia. 

III.  Because  the  Puritans  believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
In  the  moral  dignity  of  man.  they  believed  profoundly  In  law. 
Only  we  miist  define  their  Idea  of  law  or  we  shall  misunderstsuid 
them  on  this  point  The  Mayflower  Compact,  the  Fundamental 
Orders  of  Connecticut,  the  Plantation  Covenant  of  Qiunnipiac,  were 
far  more  than  agreements  mutually  entered  into.  The  signers 
entered  Into  a  threefold  relationship — they  covenanted  with  God 
a.s  well  as  with  one  another.  TTiat  God  Is  In  personal.  Immediate 
relation  to  all  His  children;  that  the  only  Just  laws  are  the  laws 
of  His  nature  as  implanted  in  us;  that  it  is  the  office  of  all  right- 
eous government  to  ascertain  what  those  laws  are  and  to  conform 
legislation  to  them — such  are  principles  as  eternal  as  the  human 
spirit  itself. 

Prom  this  august  conception  of  law  they  derived  their  concep- 
tion of  liberty.  Liberty  to  them  consisted  not  in  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  do  as  he  pleased.  Liberty  consisted  in  conformity  to 
laws  based  upon  the  moral  law,  and  in  emancipation  from  un- 
dlvlne  law.  It  meant  resistance  to  every  ordinance  and  statute 
that  derived  Its  authority  from  any  other  source  than  the  EMvlne. 
Resistance  to  tyranny  was  a  law  of  God.  John  Davenport  preached 
that  gladly  to  the  people  of  New  Haven  when  he  counseled  them 
to  receive  the  regicides.  Obedience  to  righteous  laws  was  the  path- 
way to  real  liberty.  The  psalmist  had  discovered  this  centuries 
before.  God's  law.  rightly  perceived,  did  not  hamper  him.  "I 
will  walk  at  liberty;  I  will  run  the  way  of  Thy  commandments. 
*  •  ♦  I  will  speak  of  Thy  testimony  before  kings  and  shall  not 
be  put  to  shame."  That  Is  the  liberty  which  the  Puritan  spirit  has 
felt  In  all  ages.  It  has  stood  before  kings  unabashed  and  has 
uttered  its  word,  fearless  of  dungeon,  fire,  or  sword.  In  England 
the  Puritans  had  preached  freedom  to  act,  freedom  to  think,  and 
freedom  to  read,  with  full  comprehension  that  all  this  n^ant  free- 
dona  to  disobey  unjtist  laws.  In  this  new  coiuitry  they  set  about 
expressing  this  freedom  In  new  forms  of  goverrunent.  We  over- 
rate them  if  we  think  that  they  at  once  eatabliabed  free  govern- 
ment. They  were  not  democratic.  In  the  sense  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  freedom  which  they  soiight  was  freedom  to 
worship  God.  But.  as  Lord  Acton  has  pointed  out.  religious  liberty 
Is  the  germination  principle  of  civil  liberty,  and  when  that  potent 
seed  had  once  been  planted  its  growth  was  bound  to  shatter  the 
stern  restrictions  of  the  civil  government  which  they  imposed 
upon  themselves.  It  Is  quite  likely  that  they  themselves  did  not 
realize  the  power  of  their  Ideas. 

It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  unloosed  a  stream  of  freedom  which  grew  as  it  flowed 
^ong  until  it  watered  the  land  like  a  mighty  river.  Plymouth 
became  a  pan  of  Massachusetts.    New  Haven  became  a  part  of  Con- 


necticut.    Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  became  parts  of  a  great 

republic,  and   thus,   to  change   the   figure,  the   Puritan  leaven  was 
the  heritage  not  alone  of  a  church  but  also  of  a  Nation 

The  Sovereignty  of  God,  the  moral  dignity  of  man.  liberty  under 
law.  These  were  the  principles  tliat  molivuttid  the  men  and  women 
whom  we  commemorate  today  Is  the  glory  of  them  all  in  th<'  past? 
No;  thev  are  eternal  principles,  applicable  to  the  living  present. 
They  enabled  the  fathers  to  overcome  the  physical  wl]dernes.^  They 
w.ll  enable  us  to  cope  with  the  social  Jungle  in  which  we  are  wander- 
ing. We  shall  do  well  to  apply  them  to  the  problems  which  are  per- 
plexing us;  the  problem  of  self-control;  the  problem  of  national 
pelf-government  In  terms  of  the  present  day;  the  problems  of  a 
Just  and  humane  Industry;  the  problem  of  civilized  race-relations; 
the  problem  of  international  peace.  These  are  the  modern  wilder- 
nesses to  be  overcome.  In  the  name  of  all  that  was  brave  and 
holy  In  the  past,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  life  and  a  freer  spirit  In 
the  years  that  lie  ahead,  let  us  sign  a  new  compact  between  Ood 
and  one  another,  and  move  out  togetLer  toward  these  spiritual 
frontiers. 

I  have  added  also  the  Tercentenary  Ode,  written  expressly 
for  this  celebration  by  one  of  the  most  dlstiiyruished  sons 
of  Yale  in  American  poetry,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  As 
a  classmate  of  his  at  Yale  I  have  been  thrilled  by  his  re- 
peated successes.  The  muses  themselves.  Calliope  in  epic 
poetry,  Euterpe  in  the  lyrical  phases,  Erato  in  love,  and  even 
Melpomene  all  claim  him  so  versatile  in  his  work.  In 
Malcolm  Crowley's  After  the  Genteel  Tradition,  we  discover 
this  statement  of  his  work,  "There  is  Stephen  Benet.  who, 
to  American  drabness,  has  restored  the  epic  poem  with  Its 
glorious  memory  of  old  John  Brown."  1, 

THK  TXaCZNTKNABT   CIOB 

They  came  in  showery  April,  to  the  sweet,  wfld  shore  and  the  rocks. 
The  exiles,  sure  of  their  purpose,  but  not  yet  one  with  the  land. 

And  they  saw  It.  gracious  and  goodly,  but  savage  as  deer  or  fox. 
But  beyond  It  they  saw  a  city  that  was  not  built  by  the  hand. 

Davenport,  Eaton.  T^imer.  they  planted  their  nine-square  town. 
The  new  fire  burned  on  the  hearthstone,  the  houses  fronted  the 
day 
And  yet  It  was  small  and  lonely,  when  tlie  first  deep  snows  csfne 
down. 
It  was  then  they  remembered   England,  and  all  they  had  cast 
away. 

The    known    street,    the    known    neighbor,    the    graves   where    the 

kinsfolk  lie. 
The  settled  life,  the  sure  ending,  the  thousand,  small,  clutching 
things. 
What  were  they  doing  here,  under  naked  and  endless  sky. 

Where  the  wolf  ran  wild  in  the  forest  by  the  lodges  of  forest 
kings? 

They  did  not  question  the  purpose.     They  did  not  cry  "We  are  lost 

For  we  do  not  walk  as  our  fathers,  and  this  is  a  bitter  way," 

Tliey  took  the  elm  and  the  Iron,  the  heat  and  the  killing  frost. 

And  from  them  they  buUt  the  city,  and  we  live  in  it  today. 

The  Pall  with  his  sachem  colors,  the  Summer  wind  by  the  shore. 
The  Spring  like  an  Indian  runner,  beautiful,  stripped  and  swift. 
They  knew  these  things  in  their  season — and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing more 
And  they  thought  not  only  of  harvest  when  they  thanked  their 
Ood  for  his  gift, 

25ealot,  rebel,  dissenter — there  was  something  they  wished  to  buUd, 
A  secret,  a  shining  city,  more  great  than  the  years  outworn. 

And  thev  died  at  the  end  of  labor,  the  vision  yet  unfulfilled. 

But  the  land  cleared  and  the  town  made  and  the  strong  children 
born. 

Rigid  and  stire  of  Zlon — ^they  were  that^ — and  we  know  it  well. 
The  exiled  oppressed  the  exiled,  the  righteous  harried  the  Just, 

And  the  souls  of  the  imredeemed  were  brtish  for  the  fires  of  hell- 
It  Is  not  for  that  that  we  praise  them,  though  they  would  think 
that  we  must. 

Not  that  but  the  vein  of  iron  that  lasted  the  winter  out, 
Ttie  women  who  longed  for  England  and  died  on  the  stool  of  birth. 

The  mortal  courage  and  failure,  the  mortal  patience  and  doubt. 
And  the  vision  of  something  greater,  not  yet  built  up  on  the  earth. 

It  ha,=  flickered  and  changed  and  altered  with  time  and  the  chang- 
ing years. 
But  we  know  this  much  of  their  vision,  we  know  this  much  in 
our  day. 
Had  they  known  but  fear  of  the  outcome,  they  would  have  died  with 
their  fears. 
But  they  built  as  they  lived,  strong-handed,  and  the  wot*  has  not 
passed  away. 

Eleglcide.  merchant,  scholar— exile  at  every  stock. 

All  those  who  shared  in  the  labor,  all  tlioee  who  opened  the  ways 
j\mi  left  us  the  growing  lilac  and  the  fire  within  the  rock. 

The  men  who  were  not  coDtented.  the  men  that  tbetr  obttdren 

praise. 
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Hagueism  Mast  Bt  Destroyei— Jersey  City  Musi 
Be  Returned  to    he  Union 


REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  b'CONNELL 

or  montaIna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REpESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1938 

Mr.  O'CONT^TELL  of  Montana.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ani  includmg  a  speech  whch 

I  wculd  have  delivTred  on  May  7.  1938.  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 

II  I  had  not  been  prevail»xl  upoi  by  the  jfreat  liberal  and 
pro«ressive  forces  of  New  Jersey  iJid  New  York,  particularly 
the  International  Labor  Defense,  leaded  by  that  great  fight- 
ing. couraKeous.  brilliant,  and  al  le  former  Member  of  this 
body,  Vito  Marcantonio.  of  New  Yark.  j 

TOTJKO  CATHOLIC   IXAD  Ot  rOLSXCVrTD 

Hiving  for  2  weeks  previous  defended  a  young  Catholic 
leader,  who  was  president  of  the  -loly  Name  Society,  against 
the  Hague  forces,  he  knew  the  bloodshed  and  death  that 
would  result.  He  knew  what  elab)rate  preparations  had  been 
ma^!e  by  the  thu^^s  and  hireling!  and  gunm>'n  and  pay-roll 
patriots  of  the  despicable  and  disgusting  Hague  organization. 
He  cnew  of  the  nfles.  the  tear  gas  and  the  machine  guns  that 
had  been  placed  to  Injure,  mainr .  and  murder  in  cold  hiood 
these  who  would  fight  for  politiiral,  economic,  and  religious 
f  re<  dom  in  Jersey  City. 

HACCX    TKCOa    UAJLM    AL    Ci  .TOHt    A    CXNTLiMAJf 

My  distinguished  colleague,  t^  e  courageous  Congressman 
frotn  Minnesou.  Joiu«  T.  BEKWAiiD,  and  I  could  easily  have 
gone  in  and  been  deported  from  the  city  In  a  magnificent   I 
police  car  without   bodily  injury,   while   thousands  of   our  j 
supporters  might  have  been  murdered,  injured,  and  maimed 
lor  behevmg  in  the  American    system  of  government,  be- 
lieving in  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  right  to  peaceably 
aasrmble  for  redress  of  gTievan(  es.     We  desired  to  prevent 
Woodshed  and  murder  by  the  league  forces,  which  in  com- 
parison, make  Al  Capone  and  his  thugs  fade  into  entire 
ot>livion.    Following  is  a  copy  of  \he  speech  which  I  intended 
to  deliver  on  that  night : 

rmAMK     RACTJV OlSCIkO    or    AMERICA 

Uqt^  than  150  yean  ago  d«noT»cy'i  own  Thomaa  Jeffcrson 
reat  hrd  up  into  tha  atara,  caugbt  the  music  of  a  new  day.  and 
wn)i«  into  the  Declaration  or  Independence  the  solemn  prln- 
cipica  that  all  men  ar«  creat«d  eqiial.  that  all  men  are  entitled 
to  ife.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  cf  happmeaa.  Our  forefathers. 
oppn>aaed  by  a  deapoUc  tyranny,  k  monarchic  dictatorship  that 
rub-jed  them  of  their  civil  rights,  ebelled  and  gave  birth  to  the 
Amfrican  Revolution  They  were  willing  to  lay  down  theU  Uvea 
tha'.  liberty  and  democracy  mlghl  live.  They  had  a  vision  of 
a  »;re»t  independent  nauon  and  ihey  accomplished  their  rlsloa 
by  setting  up  a  form  of  govemmer  t  and  a  nation  which  Is  today 
the  mljthUeat  and  the  greatest  urder  God's  heaven.  That  form 
of  government  has  been  preaerved  aecause  men  have  been  wiliing 
tij    wicrlflce  even  their  Uvea  that  (  emocracy   mlghl  li%e. 

Tauight  I  am  awfully  happy  anc  proud  to  come  to  Jersey  City 
to  raiae  my  voice  In  protest  aga  uat  the  most  despicable  and 
dis»;rac«ful  dictatorship  that  exist  i  within  this  Nation  of  ours 
Toi  ight  I  am  happy  and  proud  1  hat  I  come  here  to  denounce 
a  ci«.n  uhose  name  is  so  dt^splcaMe  that  it  poisons  my  tongue 
to  alter  It  Tonight  I  raise  my  vclce  against  a  man  whose  name 
la  Hynonymoiu  with  graft,  scandal,  and  ccaruptlon.  the  like  cf 
wh  ch  this  NaUon  has  never  vl'neaaed.  a  scandal  that  when 
finally  exposed  wUl  maka  the  leapct  Dome  pale  into  alight 
tiiaigmficance 

MIX  OF  aicHTS  M  Tr  Lrrx  acai;* 

Tonight  I  com*  to  decry  that  dlctatorahlp  which  would  deny 
me  and  every  American  citlaen  In  this  city  or  Stale  or  Mation 
the  righta  and  liberties  guarantee"  I  to  ua  by  the  American  Con- 
stuuv.on  and  BUI  of  Righta.  ngh  is  which  were  guaranteed  and 
won  by  th«  bravery  of  real  Amer  cans  and  cemented  with  their 
bloc-d 

Tonight  I  denounce  a  man  wl  o  plradx  »o  fullty  before  the 
bar  of  American  public  opinion  i  hat  he  dare  not  permit  those 
wbo  would  oppose  h'.m  to  evt^n  si>eak.  A  man  whose  utteir  dis- 
rv^ard  azid  disytist  for  Ajnerlcan  srlnclples  and  American  rights 
tea   been   condeamed   in   every   arner   of   the   Nauon.   hJM   beea 


con.lemned  by  sincere  librrtv-lovln^  American.?,  regardless  of  their 
rellclous.  political,  or  ccononiic  belufs 

TmlRht  I  am  happv  and  proud  that  de-^pite  all  threats  that 
hav»  bet>n  Issrifd  aaainst  me  that  I  have  comf  here  to  speak  out 
E  -a  nst  a  man  who.  tn.^Tead  of  holdlns;  hl^-h  office  in  this  country 
of  <urs  would  In  anv  other  S'ate  m  the  Umon,  ho  confined  to  a 
penitentlarv  at  hard' labor  That  man  who.se  dictatorial  admln- 
istritlon  and  denial  of  civil  r:^-hts  and  liberty  will  be  recorded 
in  history  a*  one  of  the  blacke-t  and  most  disgraceful  spots  In 
Anienran  ht5torv  nor.e  other  than  this  American  Hitler— Frank le 
"Hitler-  •■MussoUm"  "I  Am  the  Law"  Hague. 

■  PAT-HOIX    r.MTlIOTS    AND    2-FOOT    RtnBBER    HOSES" 

T  have    been    reliably    ir.forn^ert    that    .some    silly,    simple.    Idiotic 
pe-ple  were  polni<  to  run  me  oir,  of  town  with  2-f(jot  rubber  hoses. 
T'lat  did  n.it  .scare  me  bocau.s*?  ;•.  was  nothing  new  to  me.     I  come 
fro-n  a  nry  where  as  a  small  bov  I   .^^aw  men  who,  in  those  days. 
wcie   fl^htmp  for  what   is  now   the  fundamental   law  of  this  land, 
who  w.T"  b.-Bten  and  maimed  In  body  and  in  mind,  were  murdered 
in  oold  blo<^>d  bv  seia.^h    simple,  irreedy  men:   by  gtmmen,  by  thugs, 
and    hirelings    such    hs    were    thrvat.'ned    here    tonight.     I    saw    a 
great   labor  or-:ani/er,   a  man   by  the   name   of   Frank   Little,  torn 
from  his  bt^  by  llie  thiis;^  and  tnininf-n  of  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Mi.ung   Co    as   he   lay    there   with    a    broken    lei^.    his   body   tied   to 
the    back   of  <\n   automobile   and   dra^eed   3    or  4   miles  from   the 
CUV  to  a  rallwav  trestle  to  which  his  unconscious  body  was  huni< 
by  a  hangman  s  knot.     Yes    I  have  s.-en  men  make  these  sacrlflcea 
thiit    liber'y    might    live,    that    labor    might    organize,    that    labor 
m;.-hc    collectively    bargain,    that    labor    might    have    the    right    to 
strike.     Then;  men  paid  ^he  supreme  sacritlre  and  were  willing  to 
do  so.  and  tcxlay  the   vf^rv   principles  for  which  they  died  are  em- 
blfizoned  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States.  In  legislation 
upheld  by  the  highest  court   In  ail  the  land,  the  Supreme  Court 
of    the   t:n!ted   States,    and   I   say   here   tonight   to   the   Kellys   and 
th^    BrophVB    and    al!    of    that    ilk    who    dance    like    little    puppets 
when  their'  lord  and   master  puUs  the  string,    I  say  to  them  that, 
in   the  same   way   that    i-uu>cen;   miners   m   the   city  of   Butte   and 
Pr.ink   Little    paid   the   su:.^reme   .-acriflce,    I   sav   here   tonight   that 
you  can  bring  on  your  2-f  ■or   njhber  hoses,  your  thugs,  and  your 
gunmen;    but    if    I   can    brin:^   d>niocracv    to   Jersey   City,    If   I   can 
bring  t:ii3  city  of  yours  h,irk  into  the  American  Union  and  destroy 
an   administration  so  ccrnipt.  so  un-.Amencan.  so  undemocratic — 
the    worst    that    ev^r    biackeied    the    reputation    of    a    decent    and 
se,f-respectlng    people.    I    assure    ym    that    I    am    willing    to    pay 
the  price. 

BUriE    IRISH    ART    REAL    AMERICANS 

We  hflve  Kellvs.  we  have  Cas«'v<;  -sre  have  Wnl<=he8.  and  Brophys 
In  the  r\ty  of  Butte.    Thev  are  not  colonels;  they  are  not  the  heads 

of  vigilarite  cre;mi7ations  They  don't  run  around  with  2-foot 
rubber  hoses  They  are  rot  on  the  side  of  avarice  and  greed  or 
corruption  and  graft,  they  are  on  the  side  and  are  part  of  the 
greflt  masses  of  our  p*>f  p!^  M^^n  who  toll  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow:  men  who  produce  the  wealth  '.hat  has  made  this  country 
the  richest  under  God's  heaven  Men  who  are  free:  men  who  be- 
lieve In  democracy    not  dictatorship 

CRArr  or  "hankii-pankie     hacut  ENORMors 

Mayor  Hague  talks  a  great  deal  about  the  "American  way"  I 
don  t  know  what  he  means  by  the  American  way."  but  I  wonder 
If  he  has  any  reference  to  lus  ability  to  pay  $125,000  lor  a  caStle 
at  the  millionaires  colony  at  Deal,  N  J  .  or  the  $7.000-a-year 
rental  he  pays  for  his  lu.xurious  14-room  apartm.ent  in  exclusive 
Duncan  Hall,  or  his  many  trips  to  Europe  in  royal  suites,  or  his 
swank  apartment  In  Nf'W  York.  aU  v.f  which  he  does  on  his  salary 
ol  46  5^0  a  year  Can  this  be  the  American  way  '  that  Frank  Hague 
prattles  iibcut? 

In  7  years,  during  \>.hich  his  total  .salary  did  not  exceed  $56  000. 
h.s  personal  expt,*nUitures  ti  taled  nearly  $400  lKjO  Can  this  be  the 
"Anierloan  way  "  to  which  Di>"aior  Hai;ue  relers,  and  what  do  you 
pecple  m  Jers'-y  City  th.nk  about  this  t\-pe  of    'American  way"? 

I  wonder  what  yru  pe^  p>  m  J«Tsey  City  think  alxjut  a  lot  of 
things.  What  do  vnu  think  ab<  ut,  John  Lcmgo?  What  do  ycu 
thiui  about  JtlT  Burkitt?    What  do  you  think  about  John  Milton? 

TOfNG    CATHOLIC    LZADCR    PERSICLTXI) 

I  condemn  wholeheartedly  th"  persecution  of  that  brilliant  and 
able  young  m.m  Ji^hn  long'*  a  young  Catholic  leader  and  high 
ofTl'-ial  m  th<»  Holy  Name  Society,  whom.  Hague  is  attempting  to 
railroad  'o  the  penitentiary  on  a  charge  so  =puriotis  that  In  no 
other  State  in  th?  Union  would  It  even  be  considered.  I  condemn 
from  the  ver%-  b'^ttnm  of  my  heart  the  uncalled  for  and  unjusti- 
fiable ♦■reatment  accord»->d  that  out."?tand!ng  crizen  of  the  city,  JefT 
Burki't.  who.  as  a  JofTer-on'.an  Demo<:-rat.  has  battled  day  In  and 
day  out  that  the  .^mTi^an  ( '^n?titu-;.:;n  might  again  live  in  Jersey 
City   and  that   m.en   wh^  d.sagr^e   w'.th   the  ccntemptibl"  conduct 


of   "T    Am   the   Law"    Ha^iue 


have   their   right  to  speak  out 


Bgamst  It  and  miqht  pe.u-eablv  assemble  to  petition  for  a  redress 
of  th-Mr  grievaiices  His  6-mcn'.h  sentence  mixks  the  Judiciary 
of  your  State 

Though  I  do  r  ■'t  arr»^'^  wi'h  N'orm.in  Thomas.  I  say  that  the 
despicable  trentment  afcr^ded  him  I.^^t  Stmday  wa.s  a  disgrace  to 
Jersey  Cry  TVi.it  trea'men'  has  be<  n  der/^unced  by  leading  Ameri- 
cans ever>'where   no   m.aTter  what   their  pr-litical   beliefs. 

JUiUSET    CtTY    MUST    AW  AKS 

Jersey  City,  you  are  l:ietoniing  the  shame  of  the  Nation,  Jersey 
CUy.  your  s<;U -respect  and  your  reputation  taroughout  thia  Nation 
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Is  being  destroyed.  Tou  must  awaken,  you  must  turn  the  rascals 
out  and  restore  this  great  city  of  yours  to  the  place  It  ought  to 
have  In  the  American  sun. 

President  Roosevelt  and  James  A.  Parley,  chalmftin  of  the 
Dem.ocratlc  Central  Committee,  must  Immediately  remove  Frank 
Hague  from  the  vice  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  Central 
Committee.  I  urge  every  one  here  tonight  to  write  to  the  Senate 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  and  demand  an  immediate  investigation 
of  Hague  and  his  administration,  because  of  their  violation  of 
the  civil  rights  of  American  citizens.  Further,  the  liberty-loving 
citizens  of  Jersey  City  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must  demand 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  must  deny 
John  Milton,  Hague's  stooge  In  the  Senate  his  seat  In  order  to 
show  that  the  United  States  Senate  will  not  countenance  the 
destruction  of  everything  near  and  dear  to  Americans'  hearts. 

FRANK   HAGtJE  MtJST  GO! 

Finally  and  most  important  of  all.  the  real  Americans  of  this 
city  and  of  this  State  mu.st  force  a  fusion  or  coalition  of  all  the 
parties,  retire  Hague,  his  henchman  Moore,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
stooges  In  the  next  election. 

FIGHT  AGAINST  HAGCT  GOES  ON 

The  brave  and  able  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I  did 
not  discontinue  our  battle  against  this  nitwit  Hitler,  "Hankey- 
Pankey"  Hague,  who  would  foist  fascism  not  only  on  Jersey 
City  but  every  city  in  the  Nation.  This  fight  is  not  a  local 
issue,  because  in  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  seen  develop- 
ments which  made  impossible  a  speech  by  Norman  Thomas 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  outside  of  Hague's  realm,  but  actually  pro- 
moted by  his  hoodlums.  We  have  seen  an  attempt  by  the 
mayor  of  Peekskill.  N.  Y.,  to  adopt  the  same  tactics  used  by 
"Hankey-Pankey."  In  addition,  the  mayor  of  Akron,  Ohio,  used 
his  office  to  break  up  a  strike  by  the  United  Rubber  Workers 
of  America  in  behalf  of  the  great  Rubber  Trust  of  this  Na- 
tion. Hagueism  is  spreading  throughout  the  country,  and  I 
am  happy  that  I  have  attempted  to  destroy  it  and  prevent  its 
spread.  I  have  consulted  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  I  am  sure  that  In  the  next  few  days  he  will  con- 
demn those  who  would  destroy  the  American  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  this  country. 

To  prove  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  "Hankey-Pankey"  Hague 
and  all  of  his  thousand  policemen,  his  pay-roll  patriots,  his 
fake  veterans,  who  served  at  Camp  Dix.  N.  J.,  and  not  abroad, 
and  all  of  whom  are  now  on  Hstgue's  pay  roll,  hate  the  Ameri- 
can sj'stem  of  government,  and  would  give  us  the  fascism  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  on  May  27  I  attempted  to  make  another 
speech  in  Jersey  City.  I  walked  through  a  cordon  of  over  800 
policemen,  in  a  crowd  of  25,000  people,  but  on  the  minute  that 
I  attempted  to  deliver  my  speech  I  was  jumped  upon  by 
Hague's  policemen,  who  threw  me  in  a  car  and  held  me  at 
police  headquarters  until  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  and  they 
had  been  able  to  give  their  false  story  to  the  press  of  this 
country  before  the  deadline  on  that  day.  This  was  done  so 
that  I  could  not  have  my  story  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Daniel  Casey,  a  hypocrite,  a  liar,  and  a  tjiDical 
Hague  stool  pigeon,  gave  out  a  false  statement  which  ridi- 
cules him  on  the  very  face.  To  disapprove  his  contentions, 
I  am  including  herein  the  speech  which  I  would  have  de- 
livered; in  addition.  I  am  enclosing  an  article  taken  from  the 
Peoples  Press  and  written  by  an  eyewitness  of  what  took  place 
on  May  27.  In  addition,  I  am  including  an  editorial  by  a 
newspaper  from  New  Jersey,  which  shows  the  disgust  and  the 
contempt  with  which  the  people  of  Jersey  City  and  New 
Jersey  hold  their  Fascist  dictatorial  "Hankcy-Pankey"- 
'■Hitler"-"Mussolini"  Hague. 

LET    FREEDOM    RING JERSEY    CrTY FASCISM    OF    HAGUE    MtTST    STOP 

Tonight  I  speak  to  you  as  an  American  citizen  who  has 
sworn  to  defend  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights.  Tonight  I  come  to  plead  with  you,  though  you  may 
disagree  with  everything  I  say,  even  though,  as  it  seems,  you 
have  torn  up  the  American  Constitution  and  destroyed  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  I  say  I  plead  with  you  to  permit  me  that 
right  of  free  speech  which  is  near  and  dear  to  every  real 
American's  heart. 

Tonight  I  plead  with  you  to  return  to  the  glorious  heritage 
and  the  great  destiny  which  was  New  Jersey's.  The  heritage 
of  Valley  Forge,  the  blood  of  American  Revolutionaries  who 
died  right  here  in  New  Jersey  that  free  speech  might  live, 
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HACTTB  A  OREKDT,  GRAFTINO  GANCSTEl 

I  come  here  tonight  to  raise  my  voice  against  the  most 
despicable  and  disgraceful  dictatorship  that  ever  fettered  a 
free  people.  I  come  here  tonight  to  denounce  a  greedy, 
grafting  gangster  whose  name  is  synonymous,  all  over  thiS 
Nation,  with  scandal  and  corruption,  with  everything  that  is 
rotten  and  low  in  America's  public  life.  Toioight  I  denounce 
a  man  who  pleads  so  guilty  before  the  bar  of  American  pub- 
lic opinion  that  he  dare  not  permit  me  to  speak  because  he 
knows  I  u'ill  expose  him.  If  he  were  not  guilty,  if  he  had 
nothing  to  hide,  he  would  not  care  how  many  times  I  spoke, 
or  where  I  spoke  cr  what  I  said.  So  sure  is  he  that  he  is 
guilty  he  dares  not  let  anyone  speak. 

EVERT  REAL   AMERICAN    CONDEMNS    HACtTB 

I  come  here  as  an  American  citizen  with  my  rights  Just  ah 
sacred  under  the  American  flag  in  New  Jersey  as  they  would 
be  in  Montana,  and  hoping  that  you  will  recognize  and  re- 
spect those  rights.  I  propose  to  tell  you  that  in  every 
corner  of  this  Nation  sincere  liberty-loving  Americans,  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  have  con- 
demned in  no  uncertain  terms  this  man  who  today  has 
denied  every  vestige  of  civil  liberty  in  this  city — that  man 
whose  desire  to  be  a  "nitwit  Hitler"  will  be  recorded  in 
American  history  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  spots  that 
ever  blackened  the  reputation  of  a  decent  and  self-respecting 
people. 

People  of  Jersey  City,  a  whole  Nation  begs  of  you  tonight 
to  arouse  yourself,  to  awake,  to  return  to  the  Union.  A 
whole  Nation  begs  of  you  to  restore  your  self  respect  and 
your  reputation  throughout  this  land.  You  must  awake, 
you  must  turn  the  gangsters  out;  you  must  save  yourselves 
from  moral  and  financial  bankruptcy  as  well.  You  must 
retire  from  the  mayoralty  of  your  city,  him  who  styles  him- 
self as  the  very  law  Itself — Frankie  "Hankey-Pankey"  Hague. 

JERSEY    CITY   OFFICIALS    MtJST    "PTJT   UP    OR    SHUT    UP!" 

Somebody  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Casey,  who  purports  to 
be  your  commissioner  of  public  safety,  along  with  a  former 
silly,  simple,  idiotic  "badge  and  button"  salesman  by  the 
name  of  Brophy.  along  with  a  so-called  veteran  who  bled 
and  died  and  cried  for  America  in  the  last  World  War.  not 
in  "no  man's  land,"  but  at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  by  the  name  of 
Hughie  Kelly,  and  a  lot  of  other  "pay-roll  patriots"  who 
wrap  themselves  in  the  American  flag  have  said  that  I  am 
a  Communist.  I  deny  whole-heartedly  that  I  am  a  Com- 
munist, but  I  maintain  that  I  am  a  better  Democrat  than 
"Hankey-Pankey"  and  all  his  henchmen.  These  loud, 
mouthy  people  who,  like  hogs,  lie  sidewise  in  the  public 
trough,  have  said  that  I  traveled  to  Spain  as  a  guest  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Communist 
Party.  These  are  cheap,  libelous  statements,  absolutely 
false  and  untrue,  but  in  the  language  of  the  West,  I  chal- 
lenge these  defamers  to  "put  up  or  shut  up."  Talk  is  cheap, 
and  I  defy  them  to  place  before  the  American  people  one 
scintilla  of  proof  of  these  assertions.  If  they  can,  and  I 
know  they  cannot,  I  will  immediately  resign  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  records  will  show  that  I 
personally  paid  my  expenses,  not  only  to  Spain,  not  only 
to  France,  not  only  to  England,  but  to  green  and  glorious 
Ireland,  where  my  father  and  mother  were  bom,  in  the 
grand  old  County  of  Cork,  and  where  I  met  Caseys  and 
Kellys  and  Brophys  who  would  bow  their  heads  :n  shame 
if  they  knew  they  had  namesakes  so  contemptible  In  the 
United  States. 

JERSEY     IRI.SH     MUST     REMEMBER    TOLSH     PATRIOTS 

They  say  in  their  silly,  simple,  idiotic  way  that  because  I 
went  to  Spain  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  I  am  an  agent  of 
Moscow.  All  I  would  like  to  ask  them  now  is  what  does  my 
trip  to  Ireland  make  me?  Oh,  I  wish  the  good  Irish  people 
of  this  City  would  remember  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
Ireland,  would  remember  Daniel  O'Connell,  Charles  Par- 
nell.  and  Robert  Emmett,  the  heroes  of  Easter  Week  in  1916, 
and  those  great  Irish  patriots  who  battled  for  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy,   that  you.   their  descendants. 
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h^Tf  mlcht  battle  for  freedom  and  democracy  In  Jersey  C:ty 

axid  New  Jersey. 

(TIT  or  roMMrwisM  m  jt-bt  'ito  hbrkino" 
Thf'^  rry  friends,  to  hid?  their  grs  ft  and  corruption,  to  hide 


thr:r  d-niai  of  cinl  liberty,  to  deny 
to  work    it.H  right  to  stnke.  It."^  righ 


hnrcai-i  rnilrrtively  with  representnti^-es  of  Its  own  choosiniF, 


6 


Franklin  D    Roos"velt 
liiberal  Senator  and  Con- 


out  today  that  her  bock 
market  until    'Hankt-y- 


I  wonder  If-  DoroUiy 
uwdry  West  brook  Pegler 
the   Soviet   Embassy^     I 


•h'y  ant",  out  the  rrd  scar**   and 
Why,  my  fr!''nd'<  it  ts  Amencan  to 
th"So  mcp.  d'-ny — it  Ls  un-Aniencai 
(xsy  to  ^hout  communism.     In  194< 
*-a.s  niUed  a  Communist.     E\'er 

Kf-vsman  m  th«^  United  States  Cotiifress  was  railed  a  Cott 
n\nru<   and  a  poor  mis«rulded.  flag- waving.  so-caUf*d  pntru  t:c 
woman  wrote  a  book  caUed  the  fUH  Network.  In  which  was 
l»l«1  the  names  of  m«i  and  won  en  whose  work  m  behaif 
of  American  democracy  so  stands 
was  laughed  and  ridiculed  off  th; 

Pankey"  revived  it  a  few  months  igo.  But  many  have  cobv 
deron.«d  Hankcy -Pankey. '  I  wonder  if  Alfte  Landon  la  a 
tool  of  Stalm.  1  wonder  If  John  Hrmilton.  Republican  chair- 
man, lakea  ordtra  from  Mosco^.  -  ^  -^  .. 
Thompaon  and  even  silly,  simple, 
have  thrir  wrltmfa  cenaored  by 
wonder  if  the  reacuonary  preas.  wlich  ha»  condemned  Frank 
Ha«u«'  all  ovrr  the  United  States,  tias  suddenly  none  into  the 
hand»  of  Rimia?  The  cry  of  con  raunlam  in  the  (are  of  all 
th's  cotidemnalion  Li  so  utterly  ridiculcua  that  a  whole  nation 
Jeen  aiKl  icofTa.  Do  not  be  decelvni  by  mere  namecj.  by  Ted 
herrings  dragged  acroM  the  trail  but  Ux)k  at  the  fact*  and 
at  the  ret-ord.  and  you  will  see  th^t  Hankey-Pankiy'-  Hit- 
ler -  MuafnlitU"  Hague  has  foisted  upon  you  people  a  Khame- 
leM  carnival  of  grail  and  rorruptlcn.  of  high  taxes  and  bank 
ruplcy.  which,  when  flnaUy  expoae^.  as  it  all!  be,  by  the  crim- 
inal investigsition  division  of  the 
of  Justice  and  the  8«'nate  Civil 
prove  ct^iKlualvely  that,  as  compand  to  Hague  and  his  hench 
men.  Al  Capone  was  a  gentleman 

tn  tQsoes  LtaniT  r  B»Mir» 
If  T  had  the  time  and  the  ovipoitmily.  I  would  denounce  the 
shameful  deatructlon  of  religious  liberty  In  Jors««y  City  a.s 


Amencan  labor  Its  right 
to  organize.  Us  nght  to 


the   cry   of   rommuni?m 
do  all  th'^e  thmc"^  which 
to  deny  them.    But  it  is 


L'niU^d  StatevS  L>'partmrnt 
Liberties  Committee,   ^lU 


I 


brave  and  cotu^ageouh  Jew, 
can,  l^bbl  Plotkm  This 
I  rUihl  than  which  Ihrre  is 


exeiupUfled  In  the  ousting  of  tiuit 

that  ouUlandIng  and  real  Auki 

denial  of  the  freedom  of  worsiUp, 

none  greater,  la  the  saddest  lonimentary  on  JcrM-y  Justice 

that  has  ever  b«ni  wrUlen      It  l."  true  tlial  the  inembtTt  of 

Ihe  Catholic  religion  are  in  the  mjajorlty  here  In  Jersey  City 

but  m  thousands  of  clUea  In  IhLs 

Hic  minority     1  know  UiU  as  we 

1  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  th« 

free  transportation  for  Catholic 


»4atlon  the  Catholics  orr  In 

1  as  anyone.    In  my  Stutc 

flght  for  free  textbooks  and 

ichool  children  and  iov    he 


abolition  of  diacriml nation  agalnj.t  Cathol.c  school  teachers. 


I  muft  eloae  now.  but  I  plead  wl 


I  aay  to  you  here  tonight  that  ll 
of  the  rights  of  the  Jewiah  minorl  . 
the  way  to  that  day  In  thousta^-idi  of  Anierican  cities  of  the 
destruction  of  the  rl«hu  of  Calhcllc  minorities.    It  nui.st  not 
be:  11  oannot  b«.\  and  I  know  you  irUl  not  let  It  happen 

aiMQi 

Ih  you.  my  fellow  cuiaens  of 
Nvw  Jeney.  to  «♦  through  the  whole  ck>th  with  which  Uiey 
Wind  your  eyta.  Join  the  (Ifht  foi  democracy,  for  Uberty.  for 
Antrica.  and  once  again  in  Jene  r  City  Let  Pit^edotu  Ililig' 
{Trywx  |SH>pl.'«  PrrMi  of  Jui\f  4    !»:«« 

illM>k    in    Waahlngton   »ft*r    M« 
j«)r«*T  City.  ||«?pr«Mi\uUv«  Jiaat  C 
w\>ul<l  *|H>»*i  ««»  Fr»«kl#ul  iUHiMW 
Maiur  rr^uk  Wa*vw     OOohnicu.  »•> 


ajur  rri...^  ...^ —      ~      ~t 

TWool^l  rn-m  hrr««  prtw^ntx  nn  f|r»witn»»«  M^nint  of  U\f  \\g\ 
lant#  traatmeut  giwu  O'Oomhiu.  *^k1  oUwrn  who  brUtvt  lu  (rr« 

(By  L#onartl  H   Goittamiih.  I»wi>pl#  •  Per*  Staff  Wrltari 
y  a«y,  N    J-.  May  117— I  ••« 


you  permit  the  destruction 
y  m  this  city,  you  only  l«'ad 


TU 


r.   U>   it    ru   Kai  r    llA.iie 


w^xwd  RU*rapt  to  ipvAk  in 
d>MM*i.  »nnoui\ctKt  tnwt  ha 
I  vo  hAlt  U»#  l.rrv>r  rBiifn  <at 
(leportMl '  by  HugMe  ct^j*  ) 


I  heard  thousand.-?  of  rtts/i-ns  of  Jorvv  Ht-  shont  "T^t  h!m 
talk  ••   a*  Hiu:ues   unironned   thuir^   dms^ed   R  prpsentativ.    Jerrt 

OCoNNr!'       :■;     r   p.-^hlng  Field    a  !•- he  a-r-mp'ed   to  read   the 

Bill  of  R.'ht.s  of  the  Con.-ai^utl.-n  '-f  t!  -  Un:'.rt  •^'a''^'' 

I  saw  ernbnttl-d  Atr.er:r-..n  'M.-c  .  la.sh  nu*  w.-h  r:t:hr  hands  at 
Police  Ch-f  Walsh  a.;d  P  ::r  ■  c-,uM.i:n  snii:.)tt  K:  de:.'ns«?  cf  the 
right  of   free  ';p'-'T!i   ; -.   ,'"->■■,    r  'v 

I    sa-v    a    ccd'X.--M<      -: :•     r:vt..'    St>t..    f^-^^^';^?^'^"    ^^"^^ 

s'roi;  inro  a  •,  •'^'  o.  ,-••  r-.  t'-  ■,.■.-  m:Mi  '..):>^  k-vv.v! edge  that  he 
•...5  tnk-n,?  his  life  ;n  !.  -  h.  ■  .:-  I  -•  .rd  this  n?^h:in=^  A-^v^'^can 
^av  t>M-r'>  vv»>  entered  P-r-'h.;,'  K;  1  '  ■^!v  fnher  wa.s  ki.l'-.  nn  a 
pirket  .'T.r  n.'h'inK  for  ppopie's  rie-  '  m  •!  '^  'lu-h'.  mhv  see  .uiotuer 
OT  iNNKJi    iidd'^d  to  the  ll5t    hut    :.'■      c--- 

I  V.,.;  wKh  J»mRV  OroNNVM  '*ii-  .'.  >-a:r.^  'o  J.rsev  City  and 
w...  bv  his  sid.'  '*-U'n  J.r^'v  ;-;'v  p-h^.-  bnit.illv  draiCKed  him 
fr-iin  Pi-.-Nhin2  FU-M  into  a  w.i.'.nv;  police  car,  held  h  m  incom- 
ir.un.-ad.  for  -.vt-r  lui  hour,  .:.  i  -.■.•:»  deported  hlin  to  Ncwuilc. 
I  sa*  hi^  Tife  \>.r.Avn  to  the  -  ,.:.>i  hy  t'.v  .  l^nrly  poKcc  ofnccra 
lui  she  .■itiu4:;cd  to  reach  his  b.dc, 

^.  -v.  ,,'  •  ■  n-splracy  that  would  he  neccs-s.-iry  in  Fascist  Qer- 
,^,  ,,'■■,,  ;.,;..  ;.  .i-.s  xr--  rr.-^d.-  'o  >-rt-,i.-  O'C'  ssTi.i.  Into  Jersey 
("•".."  }('..  A  |.,  'l:...!i  sr'Tft:v  iroia  Wiisli: lienor,  to  the  Ivmi"  of 
(  ar'i  H..idu:uai..  lii  aU  :  i..e  Ni' ..  Jc'-ocv  Labors  Nuil-Pttrt.»an 
Loik^'atv 

NOT   OrWM  <NT 

^^  ft  reporter  for  P.>o«ile>  Press  I  ^^-erit  to  nearby  Clifton, 
picked  up  OCoNNKLL  and  h..  wife  and  drove  'hem  by  a  circuitous 
rout*'  U>  Jersey  (.'iIn  ,   ,     .      ,,   ^ 

We  parked  four  block:  from  ;::.■  ritld  OX-onnfi.l  smd  I  strolled 
to  Per^hmk;  Field 

The  whole  Ar«>a  wii.*  alive  with  polire  looklni?  for  OCoNNriL. 
Clusten-il  ttbtiul  the  ifn""  *«•'''  ^^lhUc  8if.-tv  Diifoior  Caf-ey.  Police 
Chu  f  W.U»h    liUd  e\er,    .  thr;    rank.ii*;   p.  ih.  .^  o;!U  i.vi  of  Jersey  City. 

O'CoNNKii.  "itrolled   \ty. i/h   'h-   .:i^•■•    ii'.'^'^l   nt    t!^e   omrltildon\   of 

Ha«\»e-town    itnd    nodd-d    to   Oi-m-v  '     Ctwev,    n,  t    re-  oKnl/.tug   him. 

nodded  b«<  k 

We  waike<l  nt^oiir  n  bl<H-K  iimulr  the  pal  k  hvlnre  a  nc*>reei 
(•iun.Tttnu.n  n-cvvm.^-d  th.e  (.\  u^;  e.-vMuan  .uul  -«hoiuod,  "Tiu-io 
l\e  I"'  ' 

TTie  police  leaped  forwnrtl  iumI  iln\c*?ed  hhn  friMU  the  field  befora 
l\e  had  a  chance  to  »prak 

OCuNNKiL  vMu  tjvJtcn  111  !hi'  .sut.h  preoiu.;!  prhce  Jdnnon  ana 
pii»  Into  the  fM'i'l  r«-n;;-.  vvh.'-'e  (  .i.t\  niio  WO'li  attempted  to 
)nTtniidal4<  him  Thev  '<'M  \\\v\  'hn^  tlure  was  m  mob  out.'»ldf» 
.pirkMik'  f''t  1  .'  hli»  i'  (M  ..NNn.i.  luiked  to  l)e  allowed  to  RpoaX 
Ui   the  crt>wd      Ca.M»Y   leiuwiv. 

\U  hour  lu'ri  Wlvrtl  C>i,  .  ^:N••,  I  •*  ,^.^  t.iK''!,  ul  .  f  the  tdutlou 
honne  the  erowrl  rhrer,-d  h.m  ntvl  dei-i.u-drd  'hivt  he  be  sUIi-.ved 
I  to  nfM'ftk  Tie  pohoe  w»  ;v  hvven  irderi  th.r  he  W!v.<  not  allnwrd 
I  to  talk  to  unyone  uvludint;  t!u-  pre-n  tK'oNNrii.  wan  IheU 
taktu  111  ■.  he  .l.iwrn^.  Sip...>ie  ^.he  !,i  ,i  :.  rmirvl  L;>  VVivbh  to  Imy 
,>  t'l'kv'  t.■^  N.-w;i:-k,  p\.'  ■:.  \  '-.o;'.  .H  mr  hi. a  xi-nt  bai'k  ^:■>  tho 
I  mtMl   Htivfe* 

OfoNNi:i.i.     «t    A    prtV'M    mnfi'irnre    life-     ir.    Newark     told    how 
Chu't    lit    Piilli.'    H.ii:\     \Vt«;,h.    h.ul    <l.ur<t    IK    h,»    r\<'h    iiw    he    »Ht    Ui 
ll»e      >;!>:;    L'ln;r  ■    rti    ;    Mivr'.rd      '  V  -i;     f;  n-!',iU    .r--.'    n    lot    >-r    JeW 
.  "  und   «<•;,•  >,-. ..!..•   '.    ]'•  ,'    !!..•  .''".v<   ;,i  their  plnrc," 

I  r     I     ^     I  t  *:■»'■    vr  vrr  V 

Wh  le  0"(,"rvNr'.  I  ■*''■!■«  >v"'<i  !;•  '1  :  •■■-•■«'  i-  'j'foretice  word  rnrie 
thnt  .Sam  Mu.'i ;  !i.>.v;s*  ml  vrri  t.nl  iltrf.'-.-r  o'.  Me  C  I  O,  ha* 
(wen  fi>und  iiiiconK'  ;  vi-i  ir.  Per'  hii  .;  l-l<'iii  Hr  wui*  hrovijtht  to 
Nrwii.'k  •>utT«i  lut;  ;roi-i  ik  br'.kii.  i  >  i .- ii.- .  .asion  i.»u.-rd  b\  i\  blow  from 
.»  hiu:;'  1;-  tn  !"',rt.!  M,i.-!:  \<  ;i>  ''^  he  tin  •■'  yf  w:i'\rn^  ii^ivinst 
HiiiMie  tn  the  c  I  o  'n  p;;!' r '..  >i  ^I'O  .Im- f  1  The  C  I  O  i»n- 
I'l.vmced  thiit  U  will  pp-N'  thu'  Nhuri  wuw  sponcKl,  followed  10 
.itTwy  Citv  iii.d  rii'liheran  U  i.'iarh-.i  to  prevt-r.i  hin>  frmn  testl- 
fMii^      M.v.ri   is  f.i"A    ;..   lU'P:   I-'-icl   H  "-p;-  vl    ;:;   N<'\v;\jk 

The  rM''.e'-  v'rv.iii'"  >'f  liiv:  -'  ■  'h'!!  '  ^\e.e  Rnhert  Pnrker  t^f  the 
tnt*«rn,itior.al  labor  I>f- n*"  lu.d  Nii'.rv  Ci  ,<  of  the  American 
League  tor  Praci-  ai.d  iH-ruxTu.  v  PurKer  w  .i.H  knocked  UUCOU- 
fctliJUj*  i»l.il   ktCki'tl   u.s  he   uu    .1.   I'rr.-.h.h.,    i  leiU. 

I  IKi'im  Peiiplr  ^  Pre..',  o'.  Juur  i    10,181 

KoillN.Hll.N     lUll.-l    PK'il.NMll 

Nrw  Y.iHK  Miv  r,  lt.--)ii'."  f',:  'riluitr  'o  Mioiium*  fU'hllng 
Heprt -en'-iM.  •■  .IrKKV  orn»;N»;[  'a  i  p:\l'',  h',  li'.'eriisit  loiijil  Pre«l- 
dri'.t  Keid  UoiMi'non  if  1  l\e  M  M  \'  H  W  Unniedli>t«-:v  rtft<«r  lie  re- 
lumed tfiiu  «  tiip  i.i  Jrr».-v  111;  h'  "AHoe--.  OC'onnki.in  tr*e- 
uptM-i  ll  ilcfUk!  ri-  of     M.'  '-i      H    K'  '" 

•Mer»ev  Cl'v  !r  Mn\  M^H  l.-'ttrh  ",ke  WnM.-  !v  !0M  with  .ler^ry 
(■e|vi  •uh.x'Uvjnud  foi  the  Muttr  mihtta  •nid  Kobmxon  "All  lula 
olT  to  Ji:«»t  DCoNNHi  (u!  1"">  rv'iU';«»r<'oo-«  ■•tiMl  to  brliu;  Je'-x'y 
ClU  b«>-k  into  liie  fo'.ti'd  N!;»ti'.  .'Mtrr  >-er;ua  hie  hi'ii\'<'  detUox'c  .if 
HikRUr  'lui»ri<  'lie:e  '.o-  ''i'  n  .P"i<  \  "f  h'.'i  !tri;:i'  .uiil  uMP.ty  tn  h»;!it 
[or  '!>••  rif^Utx  oj  ihe  p.-.'pli'  w.  mo    hat  Me 


From  Fair  \a\v\    ^nd  Punuvo*  Clnri'M-.      f   T'lne  !<    \\K\n] 

I        While  Dl«'r!c»    ,\MorT',"v    tl-  >oi»\i«  r>'wr'v  «•«•,  p.'rfnrminK  hH  duty 

acman  the  llud».  -a  H vt    the  Hi\fc;ue  mat!; me  i,ii>-"  ii.ikiin  ■«(\vod  tho 

Ukf  Artt  Opea  rvvoil   agaitMl        life   ot    a  Cc)ni;rm«.-in;iii    -Aim   dated    i"   euier    'ue    ;nnt'i'    MUKtom    to 

'    »ay  liiat  he  «a»  Jtiu.i   OtuNNti.i.      Lhivai,!-  ol  Pu'ai.i   Sulety,  Uaiiici 
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Casey,  made  the  following  rtatement  In  connection  with  tho  depor- 
tation of  the  Congressman  from  the  limits  of  Jersey  City: 

"He  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  and  trembling  like  a  leaf  when  I  met 
him.  He  told  me  'I  want  to  thank  you  lor  saving  my  life  '  He  told 
me  he  had  come  to  Jersey  City  believing  his  spon.sors  had  a  lot  of 
friends  here,  but  when  he  reached  Pershing  Field  he  was  convinced 
he  was  entirely  alone  against  a  mass  of  people, 

"I  told  him  he  was  entirely  free  to  go  if  he  wished  to  miike  his 
speech,  but  I  advised  him  against  doing  so  because  of  the  temper  of 
the  crowd.  He  said.  'No  buslne.ss  If  I  ever  loved  seeing  a  police- 
man. It  was  when  they  saved  me  from  that  crowd.' 

'When  It  wa-s  suggested  he  was  free  to  leave  the  station  hotise  he 
said.  "I  wouldn't  go  out  in  that  crowd  for  a  million  dollars.'  and  he 
waited  until  we  furnished  him  with  a  car  and  an  escort 

"The  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  O'Conntix  Is  characteristic  of 
his  kind,  who  make  brave  speeches  In  the  newspapers  when  they  are 
not  hindered  by  the  Imitations  of  truth,  but  who  cry  like  babies 
when  they  And  themselves  facing  the  music  " 

"It  takes  courage  for  a  Democrat  to  enter  Jersey  City  " 

The  king  of  .'e'rsey  City  bulls  must  take  the  public  tc  be  very 
naive  if  he  experts  It  to  "believe  that  O'Connell  is  a  coward  and 
Casey  a  hero.  The  Schutz  StafTel  of  Jersey  City  may  show  Its 
contempt  for  a  Congressman  from  Montana,  but  Casey  should  not 
portray  a  man  bv  the  name  of  OConneix  as  a  cry  baby  and  a 
coward.  Ca.sev,  the  king  bull  of  Jersey  City,  must  let  the  American 
public  decide  whether  Ca.sey  Is  a  liar  or  OConnkll  a  coward.  And 
who  could  possibly  escape  the  conclusion  that  OCoNNELt,  the 
grlzxly  bear  cub  from  Silver  Bow  Basin,  Mont.,  Is  anything  but  a 
coward? 

We  are  living  In  an  age  where  a  Chinaman  stands  up  and  fights. 
And  here  comes  a  Ciksey  who  says  that  an  OConnell  Is  yellow  aiid 
owes  the  rest  of  his  life  to  a  Jersey  City  bull! 

Let  Jerry  OConnell  find  consolation  In  the  fact  that  Americans 
have  their  Hearst,  Oermnns  their  HUler,  Spunlanls  tlielr  Franco, 
and  If  the  name  of  Irishmen  must  be  defamed  In  this  topsy- 
turvy world,  it  might  u:*  well  be  thai  of  Dan  Casey,  the  Jersey  City 
buii. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  nOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14.  193S 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Inw  blnze.s  a  new  trail. 
This  Is  tho  first  nttompt  to  control  hours  atui  wages  by  law  for 
the  whole  country  Like  all  untried  stops  tills  one  Is  taken 
with  some  nilsRlvlngs, 

But  wo  need  new  loRlslation  for  a  chanKcd  world.  There  Is 
no  longer  any  such  thing  as  the  boasted  freedom  of  contract 
for  the  common  laborer. 

With  15  million  of  the  unemployed  pushing  for  his  Job,  the 
common  laborer  is  a  wage  serf. 

Organized  labor  has  lifted  millions  above  this  serfdom. 
Tlie  greatest  thing  that  has  happened  these  last  few  years 
Is  the  new  status  achieved  by  organized  labor.  It  is  an  im- 
mense gam  to  the  Nation  that  the  ranks  of  organized  labor 
have  doubled.    They  should  double  again  and  yet  again. 

Wo  find  ourselves  In  a  new  age  of  plenty  where  spending 
and  more  spending  Is  needed.  A  $10-wage  increase  to  100 
men  Is  better  than  a  $1,000  Income  boost  to  one  man.  The 
wages  will  get  spent.  The  Income  is  apt  to  become  a  dead 
bank  deposit. 

But  there  are  millions  whase  wages  are  not  yet  supixirted 
by  organization  and  who  are  abandoned  to  the  harshness  of 
economic  law,  TlUs  wage  ond  hour  law  will  help  the.ie 
millions  until  organised  labor  can  reach  them  and  lift  them 
ubove  the  minimum  standards  set  by  the  law, 

I  am  proud  of  the  Governmrnt  of  the  United  States  today. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  interfering  with  economic  law.  But  we 
are  not  paaslng  tariffs  for  manufacturers.  We  are  not  carv- 
ing out  land  grants  for  railroads.  We  are  not  doling  out  aub- 
aldlea  to  ahip  owners.   We  are  Interfering  with  economic  law, 


not  however  to  make  the  rich  richer,  but  to  help  the  poorest 
of  the  poor. 

Thi.s  law  will  raise  the  lowest  wages.  It  will  reduce  the 
longest  hours.  The  forgotten  men  and  women,  at  last,  are 
being  remembered. 

There  is  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  this  law. 

There  are  tears  of  pity  in  it. 

It  is  a  scant  measure  of  mercy,  perhaps. 

But  it  holds  out  a  promise  and  a  mighty  hope. 

In  the  morrows  to  come  this  mercy  will  expand  Into  a  full 
measure  of  jusUce  for  those  who  toil. 


William  P.  Connery 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OK   1«A.SSACHL\SE1TS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  cliaractcr,  and  public  service  of  Hon   William  P. 
CoNNERT,  late  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  adjournment  sine  die 
of  this  session  brings  to  an  end  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates,  I  wish  to  pay  fond  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  dear  departexl  colleaKue.  Willum  P.  Cohnkry,  Jr, 
I  am  sure  that  in  so  doing.  I  speak  what  is  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  this  Congress, 

His  untimely  death  cut  short  his  brilliant  career  on  the 
wry  threshold  of  the  fulfillment  of  some  of  his  most  cher- 
ished ideals.  But  the  force  of  his  leadership  and  the  strength 
of  his  character  have  carried  on  and  been  an  inspiration  to  us 
throughout  this  Congress. 

His  voice  has  been  stilled  but  he  lives  in  the  great  social 
principles  that  have  been  embodied  In  legislation  enacted 
during  this  Congress.  Always  an  ardent  champion  of  the 
needs  of  the  underprivileged,  he  was  an  early  pioneer  in  the 
great  movement  for  wage  and  hour  legUMaiton.  Years  ago 
he  charted  the  course  wliich  we  have  al  last  i-eallzcd  we  must 
follow.  Had  Ood  in  His  great  omniscience  seen  fit  to  spare 
him  to  us,  I  know  the  voice  of  Billy  Connery  would  have  been 
raised  above  all  others  in  advocating  the  social  and  humani- 
tarian legLslallon  that  has  been  before  us.  The  principles 
embodied  In  the  wage  and  hour  bill  will  always  be  a  vibrant 
living  memorial  to  him.  and  were  It  possible  for  any  mortal 
man  to  pass  through  the  great  veil.  Billy'^onkkry  would  be 
with  us  now.  rejoicing  in  the  achievement  of  Uils  important 
step  toward  social  Justice. 

He  fought  the  great  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  underprivi- 
leged, fighting  as  only  he  could  fight,  be  the  odds  against  him 
great  or  small.  His  was  never  the  ear  to  heed  the  alarmist 
cries  of  reaction,  nor  the  fear  to  fight  the  cau.se  of  those  In 
need. 

Friendly,  lovable,  modest,  learned,  courageous  Bjlly.  We 
loved  him  and  grieve  his  loss.  The  greatne.sa  of  material 
wesalth  and  power  was  never  his.  for  he  foj-swore  It.  His  was 
the  true  great nesa  of  service — .-iervlce  to  his  country  and  to 
humanity.  He  died  without  the  wealth  of  material  things. 
But  leaving  us.  he  took  with  him  that  which  neither  money 
nor  power  could  ever  buy—the  respect,  devotion,  and  love 
of  the  great  multitude,  No  marble  urn  nor  granite  monu- 
ment can  ever  coiiflne  his  memory.  His  memorial  mast  ever 
be  written  In  the  scrolh  of  his  legislative  achlevrmenla  and 
the  indelible  stamp  of  his  Ideab  on  our  national  policy.  It 
must  ever  live  m  the  boundless  love  of  the  people  of  America. 
He  has  won  the  peace  of  the  truly  great.  But  even  death 
cannot  take  him  from  the  heart*  ol  thoae  who  knew  him. 
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Mr   WHI'IE  of  Idaho      Mr.  Spr^kPr 
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(nrpriOT.    It    will     b*    too    Iftt* 
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c€  ina.  16.000.000  pMWtw  w«r« 
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Price  level*  at  railway  and 
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Sfcrotarv  Hull  Mas  Dono  Cood  .lob  In  Trade 
Ak'«"«'i*nuMits.  KinK  (  otton's  TotttM■in^'  Throne. 
Trade  Harriers,  Kconomic  Nationalism  Leads  to 
War  

KXTF.X.^IoN  OK  KKMARKS 

OK 

HON.  MATUV  MAVERICK 

(W    TV.  vAS 

IN  THK   !hU  vl,  ul     rj'IMlKSKNT.\TlVKS 

,Vfi  'liUiy    Juiw  U.  Vj3ii 

Mr    M.W'EUICK      Mr    S^X'tAkfr,  ns  wf  md  this  sfs-slon,  I 
ri.'^r  nnw  to  sny  thitt  w*»  -Mivihf  'o  cniitinu*  to  do  owrything  we 

rail  to  n>'«tnrf  work!  trndv  Esirh  nation  trlf.s  to  live  unto 
itsrlf  which  ts  nAtJona'.  and  uitrrnationftl  suicide,  and  will 
surrlv  lead  to  rmnoniir  dostniclion  Rnd  war 

The  Trttde  Ag!f*emrnt.'>  Act  wn.><  pas-^od  Junf  12,  1934,  and 
n  1937  we  pxtendt-xl  u     Tho  purpose  of  this  iPRi.slation  was  to 
resu^rf  and  expand  toreikin   tiude  niai'kft.s  for  the  products 
of  the  United  Statev 

SIxaXTAKT     H'  IX    H\S    CHJNK    GOOD    JOB    ON    rORriGN    T*A01 

Secreury  Hull  ha.s  done  a  Ko<xi  Job,  and  has  made  mutually 
profitable  atjreernents  with  foreign  couiitnes,  Involving  ad- 
JiiUmenu  by  the  diflerent  natioas  of  the  ruinous  barriers  to 
trade.  A  lot  of  wild  statements  have  been  made  about  the 
President  having  kntx^ked  oCT  tariffs.  But  he  only  has  power 
to  liKrea&e  or  decrease  the  rate  50  percent,  and  has  no  power 
to  transfer  a  dutiable  article  to  the  free  list. 

Thi.s  country  h.i.-^  been  a  great  trading  nation  since  long 
before  the  glonous  days  of  the  clipper  ship.s  We  made  money 
out  of  the  world— and  m  doing  so,  obviously  had  to  use  prod- 
ucts of  the  world. 
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By  1929.  our  foreign  trade  amounted  to  94  billion  dollars 
per  year.  In  1930  legislation  was  passed  which  almo.st 
destroyed  that  trade.  The  Hawlcy-Smoot  Tariff  Act  was 
enacted,  and  our  foreign  trade  dropped  to  3  billions.  The 
effect  upon  many  branches  of  otu-  industry  and  agncuUuie 
was  Immediate  and  disastrous, 

ir  TotJ  sru.,  rou  must  but — kino  cotton  and  wheat 

King  Cotton,  our  lord  and  master  down  South  and  in  Texa.s. 
was  literally  k-icked  down  from  his  tottering  throne,  I  do  not 
say  this  as  a  southerner  Interested  only  In  cotton— for  the 
dimmishixl  purchasing  power  of  our  people,  cau.sed  by  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act,  had  an  iinniediale  adverse  effi^ct 
upon  all  other  industrial  poru  of  the  Nation  who  were  seUing 
to  the  South. 

But.  believe  me,  the  same  story  is  true  of  the  grain  and  livc- 
gtock  producers  throughout  the  West  and  Midwchl;  of  the 
fruit  and  lumber  producers  on  the  Pacific  coast — and  because 
of  thivt,  the  manufacturers  of  New  England. 

Every  part  of  the  country  suffered. 

But  by  enacting  the  Trade  Pacta  Act  In  1934  ».nd  other 
recovery  measures,  our  total  export  and  import  trade  rose 
from  thn»p  and  one-half  back  to  six  billion  dollars  by  1937,  an 
increase  of  approximately  100  percent.  During  the  past  year 
this  Nation  haa  exported  $3,346,000,000  and  haa  Imported 
$3,084,000,000,  a  total  In  the  neighborhood  of  ^^i  billion 
dolla.'s. 

THADI!   WiTM   SIONATOST   NATIONS   QREATLT   mCMAaM 

Sixteen  trade  agreements  were  In  effect  in  1937,  Our  ex- 
ports to  these  18  trade-agreement  countries  Increased  at  a 
far  more  rapid  rate  than  our  exports  to  countries  with  which 
no  Hgreement*  had  been  concluded.  In  this  connection,  much 
crliicism  Is  made  about  the  "most-fovored-natlon  clause." 

Tliere  has  been  great  misunderstanding  about  this.  Indeed, 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  American  exports  Is  one  of 
the  fundamental  requirements  of  our  commercial  policy. 
Therefore,  the  so-called  "most -favored-nation  clause"  does 
not  apply  to  countries  not  granting  similar  treatment  to  us. 
When  we  extend  trade-agreement  concessions  to  a  certain 
nation  they  are  not  extended  to  third  countries  except  In 
return  for  their  extending  to  us  all  of  the  benefits  of  con- 
cessions which  they  have  granted  or  may  In  the  future  grant 
to  all  other  nations. 

When  any  nation  Is  found  to  be  flagrantly  discriminating 
against  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  trade -agreement  con- 
cessions are  denied  to  that  country.  Our  NaUon  will  maln- 
Uin  definite  protection  against  doing  away  with  our 
bargaining  power.  In  a  particular  agreement.  The  bargaining 
power,  which  results  from  the  ablUty  to  withhold  any  con- 
cessions from  any  country  which  discriminates  against  us, 
places  this  Nation  In  a  position  to  obtain  uninterrupted 
equality  in  the  treatment  we  should  have  In  the  markets  of 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 

By  having  a  principle  of  equality,  the  result  Is  to  Increase 
trade  with  the  entire  world.  This  prevents  retaliation,  In 
which  this  country  does  not  Indulge. 

Ajjsoum  ECONOMIC  B«Lr-8tnmcuQ«CT  a  not  common  bsnsb 

There  are  some  people  in  this  cotmtry  who  still  advocate 
complete  economic  self-sufBciency  for  this  country.  They 
want  us  to  sell  our  Industrial  products  to  all  the  world,  but 
buy  nothing  In  return.  They  are  the  boys  who  want  to 
keep  their  cake,  sell  more  cake  for  big  money  In  foreign 
countries,  and  still  eat  their  cake.  It  Is  simply  not  common- 
sense,  ordinary  arithmetic. 

Economic  self-sufBclency  haa  proved  to  be  economic  na- 
tional suicide.  Germany  has  a  big  program  for  that,  and  at 
random  I  find  that  her  synthetic  rubber  costs  about  47 
cents  per  pound,  when  It  could  be  bought  in  the  world  markets 
for  15  cents.  Oermany  has  synthetic  gasoline,  selling  for 
60  cents  a  gallon  plus  taixes,  compared  with  an  average  retail 
price  In  the  United  States  of  about  20  cents,  including  taxes, 
for  the  natural  product. 

It  Is  simply  nonsense  for  use  to  believe  that  we  can  stop 
bu3nng  from  other  countries  and  have  them  go  on  buying 
from  ua. 


LET    fS   TRADI    WJTH    THl   WOaiJ),    ANB   n*\'«   WtACl 

World  trade  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essence  of  peace 
and  democracy  The  Nazi  dictatoi'ship  tells  everybody  in 
Germany  what  they  can  do,  what  they  pay,  and  the  people  are 
in  a  siraitjackct. 

For  my  part.  I  should  like  to  see  the  markets  of  the  world 
opened.  As  much  as  I  despise  Fascist  and  Nazi  and  Japanese 
doctrines,  I  believe  that  economic  concessions  must  be  made, 
m  order  to  enable  them  to  trade  with  the  world  upon  an  equal 
and  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  then  they  will  not  be  huut- 
ing  war  and  trouble,  I  have  always  believed  that  a  German 
would  rather  make  a  toy  and  .sell  u  to  an  American  child  and 
live  in  peace,  ratlier  than  being  marclied  around  in  a  uniform 
until  he  goes  lo  war. 

Mr.  8p<'akcr.  I  do  not  advocate  fre^  trade,  but  11  would 
Indeed  be  a  fine  Ideal  to  believe  that  the  nations  of  Uio 
world  at  least  freely  traded  with  each  other. 

T1U»K   SARMiniS    Mt'MT    HS    K\'imTt)Al.l.V    ttSOKKN    OOWN 

The  trade  agreements  are  a  step  toward  bieaking  down 
barriers,  and  In  the  17  trade  agreements  now  in  effect  the 
foreign  govermnents  concerned  have  reduced  their  duties 
and  have  lessened  their  restrictions. 

Specific  concessions  have  been  obtained  for  such  American 
agricultural  products  as  fi-esh  meats,  pork  products,  wheat 
and  wheat  flour,  cotton  and  cotton  producu.  tobacco,  citrus 
fruits,  apples,  and  pears,  and  other  fresh,  dried,  or  canned 
fruits,  and  fresh,  canned,  or  dried  vegetables.  These  con- 
cessions have  been  of  benefit  to  agricultural  producers  in 
every  section  of  the  country. 

But  the  program  does  not  alone  concern  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, For,  In  nonagrlcultural  products,  specific  concessions 
have  been  obtained  on  a  wide  range  of  manufactures  and 
semimanufactures,  among  which  may  l>e  mentioned  Iron. 
steel,  and  copper  products,  automobiles,  trucks,  and  automo- 
tive parts,  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  electrical  apparatus,  In- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  business  machinery,  hides  and 
leather  products,  textiles,  and  palnU. 

In  this  connection,  no  sensible  person  haa  even  pretended 
that  we  could  obtain  or  that  we  have  obtained  all  these 
benefits  for  nothing.  Prankly.  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram Is  a  bargaining  program.  We  cannot  to  dumb  enough 
to  believe  that  tariff  reciprocity  Is  Just  a  one-way  track  with 
a  single  rail  where  we  unload  and  get  all  the  profits  without 
any  trading.  We  cannot  expect  foreign  governments  to  lower 
their  barriers  to  the  products  we  have  to  sell  unless  we  are 
willing  to  make  equal  concessions.  But  there  Is  one  thing  I 
can  say  and  that  Is  that  under  the  State  Department  Secre- 
tary Hull  has  seen  to  It  that  before  anything  like  this  la  done, 
he  has  subjected  It  to  the  most  painstaking  analysis  In  order 
to  avoid  injury  to  any  legitimate  domestic  Industries, 
a  sTtTST  or  AOUcvLTumAL  nioDUcn 
In  spite  of  all  this,  it  has  been  charged  repeatedly  that 
trade  agreements  are  responsible  for  increases  in  agrlculttiral 
imports  since  1934  and  that  this  is  ruining  the  American 
farmer.  Superficially,  this  is  a  good  stump  speech,  but  let 
us  examine  the  facts.  First  of  all.  the  main  thing  is  that 
there  has  been  a  general  Increase  In  our  foreign  trade,  both 
exports  and  imports  amoimting  to  two  billion  six  hundred 
and  forty-one  million  dollars,  which  has  benefited  all  of  agri- 
culture and  Industry. 

The  question  is,  has  this  increase  since  1934,  for  Instance 
in  wheat,  corn.  beef.  wool,  and  other  Items,  been  caused 
by  trade-igreement  concessions?  It  cannot  be.  since  in  not 
one  single  trade  agreement  has  the  general  duty  on  any  one 
of  these  particular  products  been  reduced.  Of  the  Increaoe 
in  agricultural  imports  in  1937  over  the  previous  year,  only 
4  percent  Is  attributable  to  duty  reductions  in  agreements. 
Even  In  this  4  percent,  the  duty  reductions  were  only  on«  of 
the  causes  for  the  increaw. 

People  go  to  the  wheat  and  corn  farmers  and  yell  that 
the  agricultural  imports  are  ruining  the  country — but  they 
do  not  say  that  75  percent  of  the  products  imported  are  those 
which  are  not  produced  at  all  in  the  United  SUtes.  such  as 
coffee,  tea,  rubber,  and  silk;  or  that  such  products  are  not 
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pr<<:luced  fn  sufflflfnt   quantttifs 

thr  drmand      Of  *he  remaining 

imp-jrta  of  products  affected  by 

193€  «  rfpr»«srnffKJ  sugar,  the  Imcjartatlon  of  which  is  subject 

to   tjuv!.i    re.M,rict.c.n:>,    and    only 

prncltK  tfl 

S  i:ce  the  recovery  from  the  dnught,  the  picture  portrayed 
jn  !\Kncultural  and  rural  producli 


place  iince  abmit  the  middle  of  1937     There  has  been  a  de- 
ment ha  of  1938  imports  of 
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in  this  country  to  satiify 
25  ptTcent.  16  represented 
the  droughts  of   1934  and 


3   are   other   miscellaneous 


has  changed.    It  has  taken 


that  our  trade  agreements 


c!ln  HK  trend,  and  in  the  first  4 

airrirultural  products  were  44  peijcent  lower  than  in  the  first 

4  rr  >nths  of  1937 

It  must  also  be  borne  In  mlndj 
hav?  had  an  important  efT»-ct  u[on  our  foreign  markets  for 
agricultural  products  Our  agrict  Jtural  exports  in  1937  to  the 
19  rountriei*  with  which  trade  agreements  were  in  effect 
at  tht  end  of  the  year,  were  40  percent  greater  than  in  1935 
while  our  agricultural  enporta  o  all  other  countries  were 
4  piTcent  kai  than  In  1935. 

l^iere  la  another  aspect  of  the  trade -agreement  program 
wh.ch  though  less  direct  Is  ronelhelefts  very  important. 
Eximnding  foreign  markets  for  American  cotton  and  auto- 
mobiles, the  cotton  fanner  and  t  he  worker  in  the  automobile 
factory  are  abie  to  buy  mon  meat,  more  butter,  more 
shceft.  and  more  cotton  goods  than  before  Increased  auto- 
mobile production  means  IrKreased  demand  for  raw  mal^nals 
and  for  labor,  larger  pay  rolli  and  increast-d  purchasing 
power 

Thus,  increased  trade  benefits  not  only  the  actual  exporter 
but  all  sections  of  the  country  increasing  employmem  and 
puiThasimr  power  and  raising  t  ye  standard  of  livmg  of  the 
American  people 

rm  rarxATT  or  "TnoH  wactb"  Km  ah  rrnoEAaoKABi-Y  htch  T.^iirrF 

Unfortunately,  many  labor  Itaders  have  been  led  to  be- 
Dnr  that  h'gh  wages  '  and  iti  standard  of  living  dept^nd 
ui>m  a  high  Uinff  History  will  ihow.  however,  that  the  trur^l 
Is  iiuJtc  the  opposite. 

Indeed,  the  tanfl.  in  Its  most  abominable  form,  has  tuen  a 
sulisidy  to  certain  industries  vh)  have  piled  up  an  enom^.cus 
concentration  of  wealth,  and  of  which  the  worker  Old  nut  get 
anywhere  near  a  fair  portion 

Moreover,  our  exporting  industries  show  that  American 
pnxlucts  such  as  typewriters,  n:  anuf actured  by  worker?  who 
receivr  a  relati\*ely  high  ?cale  cf  wa^es  are  able  to  ccmpeto 
Rjccessf ully  with  the  foreign  cci  ntrles  whose  similar  prtKlucts 
*.'(!  made  by  poorly  paid  foreigr  labor.  As  a  matter  cf  fart, 
a  iTcent  studs*  of  wages  paid  by  various  American  industries 
shi7ws  thai  the  average  annujil  wage  paid  In  the  export 
industries  or  those  receding  little  or  no  tanff  protection  is 
considerably  higher  than  iliat  paid  in  the  highly  .^o-called 
•protected"  Industrtes 

American  labor  generally  Is  n  a  position  to  receive  sub- 
stantial benefits  from  the  con  inuance  of  the  trade-agree- 
ment* profrram 

ru*^  ri-T  wcr  do  i»ot  chawcb  wtmLD  ■cDftonTC  pcmtks 

Mi"  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  wtrld,  we  are  of  it.  and  we  can- 
not get  out  of  tt.  If  we  could  bttW  a  fence  arotind  our  Nation 
and  at  the  «me  time  be  assund  of  peace  and  prosperity,  it 
might  be  a  swell  idea. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  the  world  ftnds  all  parts  of  it, 
whether  under  one-  flat  or  anotl  er.  dependent  upon  the  other 
parts.    It  is  not  Just  a  myth,  hw  a  reality 

Some  think  that  by  econom  caDy  isolating  oursehrBs  and 
refustng  to  trade  with  the  witrW  that  we  can  keep  high 
standards  of  llvtnf .  but  th«  tru  h  is  that  adequate  standards 
of  Brtng  cannot  be  maintained  In  any  modem  nation  :n 
the  absence  of  intematlrnal  tpide 
beginning,  nations  which  prac! 
khssn  are  Inevitably  being  drante  mto  the  maelstrom  erf  war 

There  is  no  iwe  m  trying  \o  make  this  Nation  one  big 
nrihtary  and  economic  hermit  against  the  world.  PDr  my 
part  I  should  like  to  continue  to  support  the  trade-agreements 
program,  and  that  Congress  atoaW  continually  stiidy  it  for 
Uie  benefit  not  only  of  cur  cour  try  but  for  the  world 


And.  as  I  said  In  the 
ce  extreme  ecorjomic  rmtion- 


HON.  JcHN   O'CONNOR 

'  ly     NKW    Y<i!;K 

I\  TIIK  fl'^r^K  '>[■   r.K I'RESKNTATTVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  'hgi'lalne  day  ^  ■}  Tuesday.  June  14), 1938 

Mr  O'CONNOR  of  N*>w  Yr:k  M:  Sp^-aker,  on  May  31 
of  this  year  I  marie  .«(>n>'  renvirks  or.  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  refTpnee  to  the  number  of  bills,  and  so  forth,  introduced 
;n  the  St'venty-flfth  Congress  and  the  action  Thereon.  My 
remark.s  ar^  pnn'ed  ^'  pages  7771  e'  .-eq  of  the  Congres- 
sional RrcoRD  of  that  date. 

I  now  de5:re  to  bring  tho«f>  fii?!;rt'S  down  to  date. 

B..:3    introduced: 

House 

8en&te 

Total  bills..  

Jc:nt  r«-^!micns  Introduced  (trften  In  effect  bills) : 

Ho'ose 

.■>:TlalJ' 

Ci  ncurrent  rcsolutlona  Introduced: 

R.,'!y.o.i.'.  ns  Introduced: 

Total    of    leelalat  ve    proposals 

Action  rn  fhos'-  mat'eri  was  as  follows: 

-.:r:.   H>  ■..  ..'        •\.-:rAXecs 


'.mlttees 


10. 

899 

4. 

167 

15 

066 

716 

308 

63 

37 

b?9 

284 

.  17 

003 

2 

7?  9 

.   2 

168 

H.'^X)r*.^   f-.:r:. 
R"-{.x:ir*.s   :rcm 

T'itaJ    rpporr-s    4,897 

Of  rhe^e  proposal.':   ^o  r^^ported.  'lie  follr'Aine  numl>'r  have 
b^rom-'  laws: 

587 

543 

luo 

_ i 


Pvihi'.r      :.!«''     

Private    U»*    

Fubl;      rrsc!'!t!ons 
Private   re^ciu'-i^n^^ 


Total 1   237 

Before  the  'ast  day  for  approval  or  veto  by  the  President, 
several  hundred  w:ll  be  added  to  that  ILst 

Pariht.x  pvidfHf  of  the  work  of  '.h»;  H'..u->e  is  found  in  an 
exa;7iJiauua  of  iLs  calendars. 

Ont.  ilu)U:%and  and  nine  bills,  and  so  furih,  were  placed  on 
the  Union  Ccu.  nUar,   167  -till  remain  thereon, 

Thrt.  hanU:>  d  ^vA  i;.:,-  u-en  bills,  and  -o  forth,  were  placed 
en  the  Kcu-t  Cilt'inla:  .  2a  are  stiD  pcudins  on  th.it  calendar. 

On>'  "h.nu-  ii:d  y.t-  liv.ndred  and  three  bills  wtre  placed  on 
the  Private  Caienuar.  43  remain  thf^i-eon. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bills,  and  so  forth,  were 
p'.acfd  on  th.e  CoiLsent  Calendar;  64  remain  undii^posed  of. 
or  cour:se.  bill.>  on  '.h^'  C^  n,  •■::'  Cal'^ndar  a:--  duplications  of 
b;lls  en  the  Union  and  Hoiisr  Ca!pp.dar,-; 

To  sum  up.  of  a  •otal  of  2  431  bills,  and  o  forth,  placed  on 
these  calendars,  ail  b,iT  2.:i8  have  been  d;spoKed  of.  favorably 
or  otherwise 

Beforf^  we  adjourn  toii'gh'  w  may  di'-pr^sp  of  more  bills, 
especially  en  the  C  in.s»  n»  and  Private  Calendars. 


Th«  Work  of  the  Rules  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  F^EMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR 

OK    KKW   YriRK 

IN'  nit:  H'"iu?K  or  nKrrvESFNT.\T!vrs 

Wednesday  June  15    ley'-.sicitne  day  ct  Tu-  .yday.  June  14) ,  1938 
Mr   OCONN(,)!i     ^N-'a   Y   :k      M:-    Sp.  ,ik- :"    en  this  what 


appeaxb  to  be 


'.lit.'    Ci-^l 


day 


111-:   :h.;d  session  of   the 
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Seventy-fifth  Congress,  I  desire  to  record  the  work  of  the 

Rules  Committee  to  date  during  this  Congress,  and  I  do  so 

chiefly  because  of  some  misunderstanding  on  the  subject. 

The  matters  referred   to  the  Rules  Committee  were  as 

follows : 

House  resolutions: 

First  session 114 

Second  session 19 

Third  session 65 


Total 


House  Joint  resolutions: 

First  session 

Second  session 

Third  session 


188 


9 

2 
14 


Total 26 


House  concurrent  resolution.?; 

First  session 

Second     st^ssion 

Tliird  session 


4 

0 
11 


Total - 15 


House  bills: 

First  session 

Second    scs^sion. 
Third  session 

Total 


Senate   Joint   resolution:    Third   session. 
Total 


4 
0 
1 


1 
234 


Practically  all  were  matters  of  major  importance. 
The  committee  submitted  to  the  House  its  reports,  as  fol- 
lows: 


First  session — 
Second  session- 
Third   session. - 


50 

1 

28 


Total 79 

or  over  33  percent  of  all  matters  referred.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  other  standing  committees 
of  both  Houses  report  an  average  of  only  25  percent  of  the 
matters  referred  to  them. 

Who  said  anything  about  "smothering"? 


Government  Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  Uegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).193S 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  12,  1937,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  the  message  submitting  the 
report  of  a  special  committee  on  administrative  management. 
This  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  President  in 
March  1936  to  study  the  problem  of  administrative  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage transmitting  this  report  he  said  that  administrative 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  executive 
power  of  the  Government  was  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
democracy. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative 
Management  presented  four  main  recommendations,  all  of 
which  had  the  President's  hearty  support.  These  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

First.  That  there  should  be  created  two  new  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  in  the  then  existing  12  departments 
all  administrative  agencies  should  be  combined.  This  reor- 
ganization of  the  Government  departments  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  President. 


Second.  The  independent  regulatory  commissions,  such  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  should  be  combined  with  the  several  executive 
departments  of  the  Government. 

Third.  The  oflfice  of  the  Comptroller  General  should  be 
abolished  and  its  functions  transferred  to  the  Treasury;  and 
in  its  place  there  should  be  created  an  office  of  the  Auditor 
General  of  the  United  States  with  no  power  to  prohibit  the 
illegal  expenditure  of  public  money. 

Fourth.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should  be  abolished 
and  in  its  place  a  single  Civil  Service  Administrator  sliould 
be  appointed. 

These  recommendations  were  subsequently  embodied  in  a 
draft  bill  that  wa^i  submitted  co  Congress  wiih  the  Presi- 
dent's approval. 

Before  considering  these  specific  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  one  imderlying 
theory  running  through  the  entire  New  Deal  program  of 
reorganization.  The  New  Deal  theory  is  that  responsible 
democracy  can  be  saved  onb'  by  making  the  whole  admin- 
istrative branch  of  the  Government  totally  subservient  to 
the  President.  Thus,  in  order  to  protect  democracy,  all 
power  must  be  concentrated  in  the  President.  The  scheme 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  proposal  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  merely  a  major  step  in  this  direction.  It  will  be  shown 
how  each  of  these  major  ideas  Increases  the  power  of  the 
President. 

As  was  previously  indicated,  one  of  the  main  points  of  the 
reorganization  program  is  the  proposal  to  empower  the 
President  to  place  all  independent  agencies  within  12  depart- 
ments of  the  Government;  to  shift  any  bureaus  from  De- 
partment to  Department  at  will ;  and  to  abolish  such  bureaus 
as  he  might  see  fit.  In  the  draft  bill  that  the  President's 
committee  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  It  . 
was  provided  that  the  President  shall  have  the  power  to: 

Sec.  2  (a)  Transfer  or  retransfer  the  whcrfe  or  any  part  of  »ny 
agency,  or  the  functions  thereof,  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  any  other  agency; 

(b)  Establish  any  agency  to  receive  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  other  agency,  or  the  functions  thereof,  and  this  Fhall  in- 
clude the  power  to  establish  Federal  corfxjrations  and  direct  that 
such  action  be  taken  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  eflect  the  transfer  to 
any  such  corporation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  any  federally 
owned  and  controlled  corporation  or  corporation."?  and  empower 
any  such  Federal  corporation  to  exercise  such  functions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  for  which  the  federally 
owned  and  controlled  corfxjratlons  were  established; 

(c)  Regroup,  coordinate,  consolidate,  reorganlioe.  or  segregat« 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency,  or  the  functions  thereof,  or 

(d)  At)olish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency,  or  the  func- 
tions thereof,  and  this  shall  include  the  liquidation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  any  federally  owned  and  controlled  corporation  in  accord-  v 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State.  Terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  States  i  including  the  Philippine 
Islands),  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  wliich  such  corpora- 
tion was  organized;     •     •     *. 

Thus,  imder  this  provision  of  the  draft  the  President  could 
abolish  any  Government  agency,  and  in  addition  he  could  do 
away  with  the  functions  being  performed.  He  could  not  only 
transfer  btu-eaus  in  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  other  Departments  but  he  could  abolish  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  by  Executive  order. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  this  provision  of  the  bill  the 
President's  power  to  shift  bureaus,  to  create  new  establish- 
ments, and  to  abolish  fimctions  could  be  stopped  only  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress;  for  if  Con- 
gress attempted  to  pass  a  bill  setting  aside  any  Executive 
order  of  the  President  issued  under  this  section,  the  President, 
of  course,  would  veto  the  bill,  and  his  veto  could  be  over- 
ridden only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
This  would  vest  a  most  unusual  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  and  under  this  draft  of  the  bill  such  power  of  the 
President  would  continue  indefinitely. 

The  original  bill  also  provided  for  the  creation  of  two  new 
departments  of   the  Government — a   department   of   public; 
works  and  a  department  of  social  welfare. 
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Ail  public-wnrts  activities  oi  the  Federal  Go\Tminer.: 
*(:uld  ur-imau-ly  be  comobdatid  into  the  department  of 
puolic  worlLs.  This  dcpartnier.  would  be  given  jumdic- 
[it.:\  ov.  r  thv  c<  n.  tract :en  of  such  various  and  dvssunilar 
tii-ngs  a.s  hk'hthou^o.  Coast  Gua-d  vessels,  reclamation  proj- 
.<  s.  reads  and  rUer  and  harlxr  developments.  There  are 
ry.0  majjr  deftct^  m  Uie  proposal  to  creaie  a  department 
111  public  works.     First.  enginee:-ing  services  are  not  them- 

M  •. ,  .tn  t.bjtct  of  sov-rnmenl ;  they  are  only  tools  used  lo 

fac  ilitate  the  major  objectives  of  Rovernment.  Second,  ther*" 
IS  little  unity  among  the  several  functions  that  would  be 
pi.ictd  .n  the  dtpar'mrnt.  Wl"  at  has  thf  construction  of 
u I,- ht  houses  in  common  with  the  con&iruction  of  reciaaijation 
pjjject.1? 

Th-  Brf>okinKs  In.-,':tut:on  in  1  s  report  to  the  Senate  Com- 
ir.  tte*  en  Government  Reorf  amzatlon  strongly  recom- 
rr.-nd^d  against  the  creation  3f  a  department  of  public 
wuits.  The  reorganizaUon  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  recommitted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
Uinlain  any  provision  for  a  department  of  pubhc  works. 

In  the  proposed  department  of  social  welfare  would  be 
c«:nccntrated  all  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  deal- 
ing with  health,  education,  sociil  acUvtties.  and  the  admin- 
Ifcirauon  of  grants-in-aid  to  Lhn  Stales  in  the  field  of  social 
security  where  need  is  a  basis  of  payment  to  txjneflclanes 
This  Department  would  also  be  given  jurisdiction  over  all 
f»ederai  eleemosynary,  correcuve.  and  penal  institutions,  to- 
gether with  the  duty  of  administering  probation  and  parole. 
A  number  of  criucums  can  be  advanced  against  this  proposal 
First,  under  our  form  of  cOTi^ititutional  government,  prac- 
tically all  social  welfare  activitMs  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sialcs.  Whatever  jurisdiction  Lhe  Federal  Government  can 
cxercKse  m  this  field  is  purely  ncidental  to  other  caants  of 
power  that  are  given  to  it  by  tie  Constitution.  Social  wel- 
fare, as  siich.  Is  a  secondary  concern  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
n  eni.  but  a  primary  concern  ol  the  States. 

Stcuiwl.  the  creation  of  such  a  department  would  t«nd  to 
concentrate  m  the  hands  of  he  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  centre!  scciul  welfare  activities  throughout  the  whole 
Inited  States  In  a  vast  country  contaimng  diverse  resourcei. 
tiiid  dimatic  contiitioiia  it  is  net  possible  lo  develop  one  ail- 
rmbracmg  program  of  social  welfare.  For  example,  there  are 
vast  differences  between  the  urtan  and  the  rural  areas.  Such 
differences  are  of  tremendous  significance  in  the  development 
and  application  of  any  prograin  of  social  welfare.  Further, 
there  are  many  conflicts  within  the  f^eld  of  .social  welfare 
that  would  militate  agumst  Lh?  creation  of  such  a  depart- 
ment— tile  conflict  between  cap  tai  and  labor,  and  difierences 
of  views  between  the  three  major  professional  groups  in- 
volved— physicians,  educators,  ind  social  workers.  It  would 
te  difficult  to  resolve  all  these  ccnflicis  within  one  department. 
Third,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  New  Deal  administration 
to  alxlish  entirely  the  Social  aecunty  Board.    The  adminis- 


trauon  of  grants-in-aid  base< 


aace.  aid  to  the  blind,  and  lo  dependent  children — wuuld  be 
Riven  to  the  Department  of  Social  Weiiare.    The  administra- 


unemployment  compensation 
Thus.  th£  non- 
WDuld  t>ei  abol- 

given  to  two  jxjiitical  depart - 


tion  oi  old-age   bcrieflts  and 

would  be  given  to  the  Departxn|nt  of  Labor 

political,  b.partis&n.  admoiii-tT ative  agency 

kibed  and  its  functions  would  bt 

ments. 

Fourth,  a  new  department  cf  social  welfare  could  readily 
tiecome  a  lobbying  organizatiot  i  for  increased  expenditure  in 
the  f\eid  of  social  welfare.  It  ^ouki  be  a  new  source  of  po- 
litical pressure  on  Congress  fdr  additicaml  funds  for  social 
betterment  which  can  be  promoted  more  efficiently  through 
the  expenditure  of  State  funds 

Tbe  second  major  recommen  lation  of  the  President  s  Com- 
mittee on  Admuu&Crative  A4ansigement  was  that  all  tshe  in- 
dependent regulatory  commissions  should  be  placed  wnthin 
the  12  all-lncliuive  Gowrnment  departments.  The  draft  bill 
Ikrepared  by  the  President  h  ad  osers  provided  that  the  mem- 
bers ci  such  regulatory  cocunj  ssions  should  be  appointed  by 


upon  need — old-age  assist - 


tii«^  President  alr-v  ati.d  r'-tiiovub!.-  hy  htm.  at  will.  These 
r-nane'S  are  prop^jsed  to  make  th- :e  b')clj>:'s  responsible  to 
•-.•    President 

Before  analy/.:n;:  .r.  cit'M.!  tlte  significance  of  this  propos.Tl. 
t.-:'-'  development  and  functions  of  the  system  of  independent 
r-  -ulatory  ccminissions  must  be  reviewed.    For  e.xaniple.  it 
r.as  been  the  desire  of  the  American  people  that  the  regula- 
tion of  transporution  be  carried  on  outside  the  sphere  cf 
political  influence.    Consequently.  50  years  aeo,  in  1887,  the 
first  of  these  regulatory  bodies  was  created.     This  was  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    This  is  a  bipartisan  ccm- 
ir.ission  who.se  members  are  removable  by  the  President  only 
lor  cause.     Its  main  purpose   has  been  the   regulation    cf 
interstate  transportation.     The  powers  of  tiiis  Ccmma.ssicn 
include  the   regulation  of   rates   and  services   on   ir.ter.^tate 
(a-rH^rs.  ot  discnminatory  service  and  charges,  totrether  with 
'hp  development  of  safety  in  interstate  trar.>portaLion.     The 
li-'er'-tate  Commerce  Commission  thus  exercises  many  diff;  r- 
<T.t   funeucns  of  an  admimstrative.  legislative,  and  judicial 
nature,  but  thr-y  are  all  related  to  interstate  transportation. 
In  many  in.stances.  where  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
regulation  and  control,  Congress  has  made  use  of  the  inde- 
pendent   regulatory   commission.     Among   the    independent 
r?culatoTT  agencies  are  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Comrr.unications  Commission.  Federal  Power  Commts- 
>icn.  Federal  Tanf!  Cr^mmission   the  Secuntie.<:  and  Exchange 
CommissK-»n.  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  National  L;tbor 
Relalion.>  Bi.did   and  the  Social  Security  Board.    These  bod- 
ies exercise  far-reachtng  powers.     They  establish  rules  and 
regulaiiori^s   for    the    execution    of   act.s    of   Congress.     They 
adjudicate  controversies  between  the  Government  and  indi- 
V  duals  and  also  between   individuals.     These  several   func- 
tions r*'quire  nonparti.san,  nonpolitical  action.     The  develop- 
ment of  a  con.structive  Governnient  policy  m   a  field  such 
I   as   trade  rreulation  or  motor  transport   requires  continuity 
of  ac'aon  that  is  not  interrupted  by  political  change. 

These  regulatory  agencies  are  subject   to  numerous  cen- 
tre!-     Cnnprt^s-    'ftcn  confers  upon  them   broad   InvestiLa- 
tcry  powers.     Th>  v  report   to  Coneres^   their  flndin^.s  and 
Congress    then    enar's    such    letn.slation    as    it    may    see    fit. 
ThroLif  h   the  cont.-o;   of  the   investigatory   powers  of  these 
t>  dies    Congress    is    able   to   exercise    ex'cn.sive    .supervision. 
Thtir  decisions  in  judicial  controversies  between  individuals 
I  and  between  an  individual  and  the  Governmenr  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  courts  when  constitulional  nghts  are  jcep- 
ardired.     In  many  in.stances  the  revu  w  piven  by  the  courts 
!s   most   thorcush      The   courts   are   able   to   make   crriam 
,  that  all  determniat    ns  of  =urh  bodies  are  strictly  m  accord- 
,   ance   with    'h-     .,  .v    .,nd    thf   CuMstitutim      They    are   thus 
made  to  be  responsible   for   their  every   act      Indeptmdence 
from  political  control  is  aoiarantr^d  brrause  the  removal  of 
I   numbers  of  thes--  Ci^mmit^.'iions  is  prnhitaited  except  for  cause. 
If  the  prnpi>&aLs  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Admin- 
'  u-irative    Mar.agn^.t r.t     were    ad(;pted,    thei,e    independent 
beards  would   b*    ntatl  •   a   part   of   the  regular   Government 
department^      Th^  commit t'*»  recnrnmend-s  that  the  boards 
still  be  allowed  tn  pxi'.-t  but  that  their  power  to  issue  rules 
and   regulations  under   statutes,   their   power  to   administer 
la.ws,  and  their  powr  to  take  endence  and  arrive  at  pre- 
liminary   determ.maMon.s    in    rontrov^^rsies    should    be    con- 
i   ferred   upon   the   sf«rT   of   th**   resrular   Government   depart- 
ment.s      Appeals  in  cases  wh^-rf'  litigants  do  not  approve  of 
the  juriement.s  of  the  admmistrativr  staff  would  be  h^'ard  by 
the  reeulatoTT  body   is  s^^f  up  m  th**  department.     Thus  the 
ret'uiat.'Tv  b«xly  w  u:d  !v  shorn  of  practically  all  of  its  power 
through  thus  rernmmendation      The  takme  of  evidence  in  a 
controversy  would  b*-  plac^^d  in  th»-  hands  of  the  politically 
♦he  Gov^-rnment  d*»par»ment.     The  regu- 
'':■  ".  ii.iv'  •  '  ba,^e  its  determination  upon 
■r,'r-'<   'o   it    by   a    pr)litical    agency.     Thus 
uTiiiid  be  brought  under  the  control  and 
Pre-'denr 
As  a  wnsf  quence  of  the  great  opposition  that  early  mani- 
fested   itself    against    this    proposal,    the    administration 


m sponsible  stAff 
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dropped  It  and  never  embodied  it  In  any  of  the  bills  that 
were  subsequently  presented  to  Congress. 

The  third  major  recommendation  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Management  was  that  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  General  should  be  abolished  and  its 
functions  should  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
In  the  Treasury.  In  place  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
there  should  be  set  up  an  Auditor  Gteneral,  who  would  have 
no  real  power  to  prohibit  illegal  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  this  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  exactly  what  function  is  performed  by  this 
officer.  The  Comptroller  General  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
ot  15  years,  and  is  removable  only  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  his  function  to  prohibit  any 
iUegal  expenditure  of  public  funds  by  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  through  the  pcstaudit  or  pre- 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  all  Government  establishments. 

If  any  illegal  expenditure  has  been  made,  the  Comptroller 
General  can  disallow  it.  and  the  official  of  the  Government 
who  authorized  the  expenditure  or  the  disbursing  officer 
who  issued  the  check  in  pajTnent  can  be  personally  held 
liable  for  the  illegal  expenditure.  Unless  such  disbursing 
officer  or  certifying  officer  pays  the  claim  to  the  Govern- 
ment, his  accounts  will  not  be  settled  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  In  the  case  of  the  preaudit  of  expenditures, 
the  accounts  of  establishments  are  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  before  claims  are  paid.  If  any  proposed 
expenditure  is  found  to  be  contrary  to  law,  such  expendi- 
ture is  prohifcited  and  no  public  funds  are  expended  on  it. 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  the  Comptroller  General  also  has  the  power  to 
establish  accounting  systems  for  the  various  Government 
establishments. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, In  article  I,  section  9.  provides  that — 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall 
be  published  from  lime  to  time. 

This  provision  is  in  article  I,  which  sets  forth  the  grant 
of  legislative  power  to  Congress.  Consequently  it  is  logical 
to  conclude  that  the  framcrs  of  the  Constitution  intended 
that  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  public  money  should 
be  a  function  of  Congress. 

The  main  defect  that  the  President's  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Management  alleges  exists  in  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  as  presently  established  is  that  it  is 
unconstitutional.  The  committee  contends  that  the  control 
of  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  is,  under  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  power,  clearly  an  executive  function  and  not  a 
legislative  one.  It  asserts  that  it  Is  contrary  to  article  n, 
section  3,  of  the  Constitution  that  the  President  "shall  take 
care  that  the  laivs  be  faithfully  executed." 

The  following  argument  seems  to  answer  conclusively  this 

criticism  of  the  President's  advisers  (The  Administration  of 

Federal  Finances,  by  Daniel  T.  Seiko,  pp.  52-53) : 

1  The  Constitution  provides  (art.  I.  sec.  9)  that  "no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In  coiisequence  of  appro- 
priations made   by   law     •      •      •." 

2.  This  Imposes  an  obligation  upon  Conctress  to  see  that  no 
money  Is  spent  except  In  consequence  of  appropriation  acts. 

3.  In  order  to  discharge  this  obligation  properly — that  la,  to 
make  sure  that  no  improper  payments  are  made — Congress  must 
have  the  power  to  recover  crn^neous  payments  or  at  leaat  to  dls- 
cliarge  the  Individuals  responsible  for  such   payments. 

4.  Lf  Congress  delegates  the  power  to  make  final  settlement  of 
accounts  to  the  executive  branch,  Congress  has  no  recotirse  even 
though  It  has  definite  knowledge  of  erroneous  payment.  Congress 
cannot  sue  or  discharge  the  Individual  responsible  or  recover  the 
loss  from  his  bondsman  because  the  authority  to  naake  flnal  settle- 
ment has  been  delegated. 

5  Therefore,  the  settlement  of  accounts  is  a  function  which 
•hould  not  be  delegated  to  the  Executive — another  way  of  saying 
U  properly  belong*  to  the  legislative  branclx. 


Dr.  Seiko  continues: 


Under  our  form  of  government  It  has  always  b<>en  a.">isumed  that 
Congress,  like  the  Executive,  is  responsible  to  the  people  Con- 
gress, as  the  ultimate  authority  for  the  raising  and  granting  of 
public  ftmds,  has  always  undertaken  to  determine  the  purposes 
for  which  public  money  should  be  spent  and  to  see  that  It  is 
spent  in  accordance  with  provisions  stipulated  In  the  law. 

In  the  second  place,  the  President's  advisers  contend  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  restricts  the  activities  of  the 
President  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
that  it  prevents  the  President  from  being  responsible  to  the 
people  for  the  administration  of  the  Government.  The 
President's  committee  argues  that  the  only  way  this  re- 
sponsibility can  be  achieved  is  through  the  Ebcecutive.  Re- 
sponsibility through  the  application  of  law  by  an  impartial 
agency  is  not  recognized. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  alleged  defects,  the  President's 
committee  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  and  of  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  task  of  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  dis- 
bursing officers  woiHd  be  vested,  according  to  the  final  plan, 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  the  place  of  the  Comi>- 
troller  General  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General  would  be 
set  up  which  would  make  a  postaudit  on  all  Federal  ex- 
penditures without  any  power  to  disallow  illegal  expendi- 
tures. It  would  merely  have  the  function  of  reporting  to 
Congress  any  money  that  it  believed  to  be  improperly  ex- 
pended. All  legal  determinations  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  involved  in  disallowing  illegal  expend- 
itures would  be  based  upon  opinions  rendered  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

At  this  point  it  Is  desirable  to  examine  the  specific  defects 
in  the  proposal  of  the  President's  committee.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  almost  unlimited  power  to  determine  how 
public  ftmds  should  be  spent.  There  wotild  exist  no  impar- 
tial regulatory  agency  that  acttoally  would  have  the  power 
to  prohibit  the  illegal  expenditure  of  public  money.  Both 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Attorney 
General,  on  whose  ad\'ice  the  former  official  would  have  to 
act,  are  removable  by  the  President  at  will.  Consequently 
it  would  appear  that  there  would  be  a  strong  likelihood  that 
these  officers  would  render  decisions  as  to  the  legality  of  ex- 
penditure that  wotild  be  agreeable  to  the  President.  This 
would  enhance  the  power  of  the  President  and  It  would 
practically  prevent  the  apphcation  of  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

The  new  office  of  Auditor  General  would  serve  no  feal 
purpose.  He  could  only  report  to  Congress  that  funds  had 
been  illegally  expended.  He  could  not,  as  is  now  possible, 
stop  such  expenditures  or  even  attempt  to  recover  the  money 
that  had  been  expended. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  settlement 
of  accounts  and  the  work  of  the  newly  proposed  Auditor 
General  would  practically  duplicate  each  other.  This  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  Government  expenditures.  Thus 
Dr.  Daniel  Seiko,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  said  (Admin- 
istration of  Federal  Finances,  p.  54) : 

It  is  apparent  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee would  require  the  setting  up  of  a  second  extensive  audit- 
ing system  which  would  In  large  measure  duplicate  the  auditing 
force  required  by  the  Treasury  Department  In  Its  proposed  audit 
of  accounts  for  settlement.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution that  •  •  •  it  wotild  Involve  additional  expendlturwi 
of  several  million  dollars  anntially. 

The  entire  proposal  is  primarily  designed  to  Increase  the 
power  of  the  President  and  to  destroy  all  possibilities  of 
checking  him  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  President's  Committee  on  Admin- 
istrative Management  recommends  that  certain  changes  be 
made  in  our  present  system  of  civil  service,  supposedly  for  the 
purpose  of  improved  administration.  On  closer  examination, 
however,  the  changes  again  appear  to  be  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

In  place  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  the  latest  draft 
Of  the  administration's  reorganization  bill  provides  for  the 
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CTPition  of  a  slnsl'  cvil-scr.'ic^ 
th>'  PrrsJdent.  by  and  wiLh  ih<i 
Seiiaw.  but  removable  by  the  Pres 
isti  iter  ts  to  fervt  lor  a  t^rm  of 
generuJ  ccmtrol  ovf-r  the  puolic  5 
trmor  will  hav»^  a  trcmendcui 
tht   W'jric  that  is  now  carrifd  on 
rornpo!'*'  rh^  C-.vil  Ser.-lcr  Ccmmi 
fXf^'Utiv"   srrt'ary   cf    the   Na^ 
Lttini'".  In  t^tifyiag  before  the 
Oo'/t-mmfnt  Or«an;zaticn  said: 

•      •      •     T  do  not  belifvp  u  Is  pc*J 
•  >  fr\v^  ftl!  J.lii  M.enry  ar.d  T'.mr  to  ho 
wnrk   jf  Uie  clTll-fc-rTlce  ft*!!!!'.^!*'^ 
b«  »bie  u->  cmrry  on  ail  the  othrr 

nAt.on  of  pcliclt^.  and  40  ur.      "n;*' 
fxt  ruuve  hcatl,  U  f.-'i---g  ^  '-•^e  ia;i 

SiJice  the  administrator  will  be 
at  will,  the  whole  of  the  so- 
wlll  be  under  the  domination  and 
the  admini&trator  certainly 
mlnjitian  that  will  be  di£  pleas 
should  do  so.  he  could  be 

The  proposals  of  the  New  I> 
the  Oovcmment  are  allegedly 
eminent  more  responsible  to  the 
poeals  that  have  been  considereci 
creally  Increasing  the  powers  oi 
ber  of  wajs  the  Chief  ExecuUve 
ent  restraining  influence  of  tlif 
Conaress   to  »eciuT  executlvp 
limited.    Consequently,  these 
highly  lindeslrable.     These 
President  in  order  to  bnng  the 
Oovernmenl  completely  under 
posal  to  pack  the  Supreme 
make  the  Si«>reme  Court  subeerjv 
of  a  President  who  has 
would  greally  facilitate   the 
democratic  Oovemment. 

Thus  It  was  to  be  expected 
of  the  House  and  Senate  unacum|Q 
proposals  for  adminisirative 
bad  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 


4dnnnistrator  appointed  by 

dvice  ar*d  consent  of  the 

dent  at  wiU.     This  admin- 

15  years  and  he  is  to  have 

c«.".    This  s'ngl'*  adniinis- 

on  Ids  hands  to  ex.  cute 

Dy  the  board  of  '.h'.ff  T.ho 

.on     Mr  H  Eliot  Kaplan. 

nnal    Clv-il    S-'n-ce    Rrfcrm 

fcenate  Scl^ci  Comn:ittee  on 


LSlI  g 

dismiss  >ed 


ambitions 


Comptroller 


EXTENSION  0 


HON.  CHARLES 


OF  MAS&ACH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wnintsduy.  June  15  (Irvislative 


Ur.  QIFFORO.  Mr  Speaker 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  0> 
Management  propoaed  that  the  ofBce  of  the  Comptroller 
Oen««J  be  abolished  and  that  tl «  functions  exercised  bo^  this 
oSoe  lixmld  be  transferred  to  lite  Treasury  Department.  In 
the  irfaee  of  the  ComptroBer  General  he  proposed  that  there 
shoukl  be  Kt  up  an  Auditor  General  who  would  have  very 
restricted  powers. 

Before  we  analyse  these  pixposals  in  detail  it  probably 
would  be  destrable  to  examine 
troller  General  and  the  part  pliyed  by  him  in  the  financial 
admimstnOlon  of  the  Pfederal  Oovemment. 

In  a  coosUtutional  form  of  government  it  is  assumed  that 
all  public  gflir^^ilg  will  exercise  tnly  such  powers  as  are  con 
f erred  upon  them  by  law.  Coisequently  it  is  necessary  to 
set  up  machinery  to  Insiire  that  financial  officers  of  the 
Oovemment  shall  act  only  m  (onformity  to  law  m  the  per- 
focviaBce  of  all  their  work.  Coogreas  has  enacted  legi&la- 
UoB  fixiag  Um  m^*^^  of  coUec  uoa  aad  expenditure  o(  pub- 


:ble  for  a  &in,i;'i«'  artmini-strator 
h  adn-.'.r.'.-s'rr.nt!  the  technical 
,on  kfi  a  (lripjirim«"it  and  st.lll 
flections  dealing  with  detarmi- 
:)b  of  »flmiu;iU;rmg.  being  Uic 
his  Umc  and  tuergy 

removable  by  the  President 
calitd  nonpoiiUcai  civil  service 
control  of  the  President  fo. 
cannpt  dare  to  reach  any  deter- 
to  the   President.     IX  he 
by  the  President  at  vnll. 
,1  for  the  reorganization  of 
Resigned  to  make  the  Oov- 
people.    In  reality,  the  pro- 
here  will  have  the  result  of 
the  President.    In  a  num- 
will  be  freed  from  the  pres- 
rule  of  law.    The  ability  of 
n-spoasibility   will   be   greatly 
recommendations  appear  to  be 
are  advanced  by  the 
Administrative  branch  ctf  the 
control,  even  as  the  pro- 
Coiirt  is  presented  in  order  to 
lent  to  him.    In  the  hands 
for  personal  power,  they 
of    a    responsible 


de  itruction 


tlat 


the  Republican  Members 
usly  opposed  the  President's 
re<irgani2ation  every  time  they 
tliem. 


General 


^  REMARKS 


L.  GIFFORD 


USKTTS 

RJEPRESENTATIVES 
tayof  Tuesday .  June  H^ ,  1938 


a  year   and   a    half    ago 
mmlttee  on  Administrative 


lie  money.  Th-^se  laws  rt-.nilate  what  and  how  much  money 
J„  .,,  o.'  c  :ii  r-'d  T.e  amoun-  ot  money  to  be  expended,  the 
PUTPOS.J  for  which  siul.  ,-.xp.:'nditures  aro  10  b*^  made,  and  the 
manner  of  disburi.ir.t;  such  pubhc  :unds. 

Sr.'h  statutes  a:-  n-.-dnme'.-i^s  unloo  th-^re  is  an  im- 
panial  .ig<Tcy  to  injure  tha-  in  each  c.i:^e  these  laws  are 
actually  bt  ini?  enforced  m  e.i  n  ml  evt-r^-  insUnce.  We  ail 
rriTu-n:bf'r  the  str'..t;i-:e  tha'  -^^'-v^  '^  ped  bv  th-.^  English  Par- 
liament in  the  srvtnte.  ;iLh  c<  ::.ury  to  .nsure  that  public 
moneys  should  be  expended  only  m  accordance  with  law. 
It  was  largely  as  a  consequence  of  thLs  example  that  the 
GDI. .>t nut; on  of  the  United  States  providcb  in  article  I,  sec- 
tion 9 —  ' 

N-.  m-  r.^v  -hall  be  drawn  fmm  th"  Trpnsiory  ^'J♦  !n  eon.«;oquence 
nr  app. -or nations  made  by  law.  and  a  rt-gul^r  ^tairmt^in  and 
arc.  uiit  "t  '.ne  .-eceipt--.  and  expendi:. ares  or  lu.  public  money  shall 
U'  publuhed  :n  rn  time  tu  time 

Since  tlus  pro\i.sion  is  m  article  I.  which  ?ets  forth  the  grant 
of  legislative  power  to  Congress.  It  is  logical  to  conclude  that 
tiie  framers  of  the  CoiLstitution  intended  that  the  control 
cf  the  expenditure  of  puDlic  mon'-y  should  be  a  function  of 
Congress. 

Congress  first  ex-'rci-ed  this  power  over  public  expend- 
itures by  setting  up  the  offices  of  Auditor  and  Comptroller 
in  the  Trea-:^ury  m  1789  Tliese  officials  who  were  appointed 
by  the  E*resident  and  confirmed  by  the  S-'nate.  had  for  their 
purpose  the  determination  ot  the  regularity  of  all  expendi- 
tures provided  for  by  Congre.ss.  As  originally  constituted, 
the  Treasury  Department  wiis  considered  to  be  a  special 
agent  of  Congress  In  the  euriy  days  of  ou.-  history  it  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  spending  ag»'ncy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  with  the  increase  of  the  functions  of  this  Dt-part- 
ment  ifor  example,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Public  Health 
SerMce)  people  beitan  to  reaiiz.  that  it  wa-  undesirable  to 
vest  in  one  executive  departm»^nt  of  the  Government  the 
p<:wer  to  audit  a.-.d  c f.T'l  tlu^  fund^  of  o'h' r  departments 
as  well  as  its  own  C>ns»-quentiy,  in  1921,  a  Republican 
Cengr*'.-~.<  ^•n.lct^d  and  P: e.sidfnt  Harding  s.gned  the  Budget 
and  Accounurv  Ac  wi.ich  .^^'t  up  the  General  Accounting 
Office  headed  by  the  Coniptrul.cr  General  to  act  as  the  agent 
of  Congress. 

The  primary  function  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
to  assure  that  all  public  funds  are  expended  only  in  ac- 
I  cordance  will--  la'A.  Any  expenditure  of  pubLc  funds  to  be 
t  legal  must  have  b.'cn  '1'  authorized  by  an  administrative 
officer  p'-cporly  d'':s:gnat' fl  a.-  rc'-poni^lble  for  the  appropria- 
tion concerned.  2'  expended  for  a  legally  authorized  object 
or  purp'.\S'\  3'  'x;x  tided  m  a  manner  m  accordance  with 
the  proper  leeal  pr'x->'dure.  and  4'  kept  v.1thm  the  amoimt 
appropriated  by  law 

To  insure  that  all  extx^nd.ture.s  for  public  purposes  are 
made  in  an  honest  manner.  Concress  has  enacted  legislation 
pretcnbing  e.xactlv  how  and  for  what  purpos^.'s  money  should 
be  exptnded.  F\jr  examplf.  ic  in.sure  that  the  Government 
shall  secuie  all  mait:riai.>  that  it  rnui.t  pu: chaise  at  the  lowest 
p<xss.bie  price  consistent  with  quality,  Congress  hEis  enacted 
section  3709  of  th^'  RtvLs^d  Statutes  prescribing  the  exact 
method  by  which  all  G*-  ve.-nm.nt  purchases  are  to  be  made. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  see 
that  such  laws  as  this  ar-  complied  with  before  money  can 
t>^  exp<^^nded  from  the  Tiea^^ury  This  ta^k  is  performed 
through  the  final  aud.t  and  .settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
disbursing  officers 

Ail  Ptxieral  fund.--  are  expended  only  by  bonded  disbursing 
officers.  If  these  officers  spend  money  iliegally  or  improperly, 
they  ar*'  personally  r»sp<^^)nsible  for  such  illegal  expenditures. 
It  IS  the  function  cf  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  dis- 
cover wliether  all  payments  were  made  stnctiy  m  accordance 
with  law.  Thi.s  cff.ce  audit.N  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing 
officers  If  In  th's  pr t^'ss  a  ly  illegal  pa.vments  are  discov- 
ered, an  obligation  i:>  imp^ii^-d  upon  the  disbursing  officer  to 
repay  the  United  States.  Thu.s  the  General  Accountinc 
Orhce  wa.s  created  pu:p<>>*'iy  a.^  an  agent  of  Congress  to 
Insure  that  the  execu' ;'.'»'  departments  act  strictly  In  com- 
pliamce  with  law  .u  cuunecuou  with  ail  flnanaal  tiaosac- 
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tlons.  In  the  performance  of  such  functions  its  work  very 
closely  approximates  the  task  performed  by  the  courts,  for 
this  office  as  well  as  the  courts  is  interested  In  the  legality 
of  various  tjTjes  of  action. 

Of  course,  the  work  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
strictly  limited  by  law.  It  can  pwss  only  upon  claims  and 
obligations  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  granted  Jurisdic- 
tion. If  Congress  sees  fit  not  to  grant  it  jurisdiction,  there 
is  nothing  that  it  can  do  to  interfere  with  the  payment  of 
funds  or  a  contract  for  the  receipt  of  funds  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  people  have  criticized  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  not  uncovering  the  fraudulent  leases  of  Teapot 
Dome,  but  there  is  nothing  contained  in  the  act  of  July  31. 
1894,  or  title  in  of  the  act  of  June  10,  1921,  that  grants  to 
the  Grcneral  Accoimting  Office  any  jurisdiction  to  audit  any 
leases  of  public  property  made  on  the  part  of  an  executive 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government.  Further,  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920,  Forty-first  Revised 
Statutes,  page  437,  grants  no  specific  authority  to  the  Auditor 
and  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the  predecessor  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  audit  such  leases.  In  fact,  if 
such  leases  were  audited,  in  all  probability  they  would  not 
have  been  disapproved  because  they  were  actually  made  in 
conformity  to  sections  16  and  18  of  this  act.  which  prac- 
tically gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  unlimited  dis- 
cretion to  make  such  leases  for  whatever  consideration  he 
might  see  fit  and  with  or  without  public  bids  as  he  might 
determine. 

Extensive  use  has  been  made  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  Government-owned  corporations  that  have  been  set 
up  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  General  Accounting  Office 
from  auditing  their  expenditures.     In  the  report  of  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  for  the  fiscal  year  1937.  the  follow- 
ing corporations  are  listed  as  not  furnishing  reports,  furnish- 
ing incomplete  reports,  or  not  required  to  furnish  reports  to 
the   General   Accounting   Office:  Electric   Home   and   Farm 
Authority.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  Virgin 
Islands  Co.,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Mortgage  Corporation,  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration, Corporation  of  Foreign  Security  Holders,  Panama 
Railway  Co..  joint-stock  land  banks.  Federal   land   banks. 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  Tennessee  Valley  Associ- 
ated Cooperatives,  and  the  War  Finance  Corporation.    In 
some  of  these  instances  these  corporations  do  not  have  to  re- 
port to  the  General  Accounting  Office  because  of  provisions 
contained  in  the  acts  of  Congress  establishing  them.    In  other 
instances  the  corporations  are  set  up  by  the  President  for 
the  purpose  of  circumventing  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
to  regulate  the  methods  of  expending  public  money.     In  the 
case  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  General  Accounting  Office  only  to  audit  its  accounts 
and  has  not  conferred  upon  it  any  power  to  disallow  illegal 
or  improper  expenditures.    As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  corporations  tend  to  incur  obligations  that  would 
normally  not  be  regarded  as  In  conformity  with  law,  the  audit 
of  the  books  of  the  Termessee  Valley  Authority  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  reveals  that  for  the  fiscal  years  1936  and  1937 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  made  4.887  exceptions  to  ex- 
penditures and  these  totaled  $10,727,000.    Of  course,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  might  yet  be 
able  to  explain  and  justify  some  of  these  as  legal,  but  this 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  public  money  that  apparently  has 
not  been  expended  in  accordance  with  law. 

Throughout  the  New  Deal.  Congress  has  made  increasing 
use  of  blank-check  appropriations.  During  the  past  5  years 
Congress  has  appropriated  approximately  $15,880,000,000 
in  the  form  of  blank  checks  to  be  expended  by  the  President 
in  almost  any  way  he  may  see  fit.  When  Congress  makes 
such  broad  grants  of  spending  power  to  the  President,  there 
are  bound  to  develop  controversies  between  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  executive  departments.  The  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  feels  that  it  should  have  a 


free  rein  to  spend  such  appropriations  in  any  way  It  sees  fit. 
In  view  of  its  fimctions  as  an  agent  of  Congress,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  attempted  to  see  that  such  moneys  are 
spent  only  as  authorized  by  law. 

It  is  mainly  as  a  consequence  of  the  activities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  checking  the  New  Deal  from 
spending  money  for  Illegal  purposes  that  President  Roose- 
velt has  come  to  advocate  the  abohtion  of  the  independent 
Comptroller  General.  The  main  argument  of  the  President 
and  his  Comimttee  on  Administrative  Management  as  to 
why  the  General  Accounting  Office  should  be  abolished  is 
that  its  existence  involves  a  confusion  of  the  functions  of 
audit  and  control.  In  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Management,  it  is  alleged  that 
through  the  accounting  system  of  the  Government  a  current 
control  of  Government  expenditures  is  exercised.  The  com- 
mittee contends  that  an  audit  is  an  examination  and  verifi- 
cation of  accounts  after  transactions  are  completed  in  order 
to  discover  and  report  any  unauthorized,  illegal,  or  irregular 
expenditures.  The  committee  further  contends  that  a  true 
audit  can  be  conducted  only  by  officers  other  than  those 
charged  with  making  decisions  upon  expenditures. 

In  replying  to  this  argument  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  purpwse  of  an  audit  is  to  determine  the  legality  of  contem- 
plated payments  or  payments  already  made.  The  audit  of 
accounts  by  the  Comptroller  General  is  an  independent 
audit  in  the  sense  that  it  is  independent  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  This  was  the  very  intention  of 
Congress  when  it  passed  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  la 
1921.  The  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Man- 
agement argues  that  the  Comptroller  General  both  keeps  and 
audits  accounts.  But  what  accounts  does  the  Comptroller 
General  keep?  The  General  Accounting  Office  actually 
keeps  only  the  control  accounts.  Although  the  Comptroller 
General  is  given  authority  to  prescribe  the  forms  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  accounting  system,  he  does  not  keep  these 
accounts — Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  section  309.  It  is 
these  accounts  of  payments  made  by  the  operating  services 
that  are  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  If  the 
Comptroller  General  audits  these  accounts,  it  is  essential 
that  he  have  the  authority  to  prescribe  and  supervise  the 
accounting  system.  In  fact,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
had  great  difficulty  in  securing  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
executive  departments  in  his  attempt  to  get  them  to  main- 
tain uniform  accounting  systems.  Witness  the  recent  con- 
troversy between  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  as  a  consequence  of  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Acting  Comptroller  General. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Manage- 
ment tries  to  set  up  a  distinction  between  control  and  audit 
and  argues  that  control  is  an  executive  function  and  that 
audit  is  a  legislative  function.  But  audit  Is  essentially  con- 
trol. Why  not  make  audit  an  executive  function  as  well? 
The  answer  is  at  once  apparent  for  control,  which  includes 
audit,  is  control  of  the  public  purse  which  is  vested  in  Con- 
gress as  a  legislative  function  by  the  Constitution. 

Dr.  Daniel  Seiko,  of  the  safl  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  last  year  entitled  "The  Administra- 
tion of  Federal  Finances"  makes  this  telling  criticism  of 
this  argument  of  the  President's  committee:  "The  Presi- 
dent's committee  is  clearly  confused  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  existing  Comptroller's  function.  He  is  not  an  officer  of 
the  executive  branch  authorized  to  audit  his  own  accounts. 
It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  the  expenditures  which 
the  Comptroller  passes  upon,  as  an  agent  of  Congress,  are 
those  which  have  been  authorized  by  administrative  officers 
in  the  executive  departments  and  independent  establish- 
ments. •  •  *  In  exercising  his  functions,  the  Comp- 
troller is  thus  in  no  sense  passing  on  the  legality  and  regiilar- 
ity  of  his  own  actions.  He  is  an  independent  ofBcer  working 
for  Congress  both  in  auditing  and  settling  the  accounts  of 
executive  agencies." 

The  second  argument  that  the  President's  committee  pre- 
sents against  the  ofBce  of  the  Comptroller  General  is  that  it  is 
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nnconsututional.  The  commlttW  contends  that  the  control 
oi  the  expenduun-  of  public  fuiida  is.  under  tho  diKtnne  of 
•rparation  of  pt^wers.  dearly  ai  executive  function  and  not 
a  lrK!s!atr.<«  i.w  It  a>M  ri.s  thfct  the  exercise  of  this  power 
by  Uie  Comptroller  0<\ieriU  is  oonimry  to  article  II.  :«:tion 
a  of  the-  Consmuuon.  which  provides  that  the  Proeident 
"shAU  uikp  care  that  the  law;  be  faithfully  executed."  It 
wuuld  appear  that  this  crtUcjsm  Is  conclusively  answered 
by  the  followin*  argument:  (1)  The  ConsUtuUon  provides 
in  arucle  I.  section  9.  that  •ik)  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
th  Treasiiry  but  in  conaequcnfce  of  appropriations  made  by 
law  ■;  (2)  this  Imposes  an  obljgaUoo  upon  Congreas  Lo  see 
Uiat  no  money  is  spent  except  Jin  consequence  of  appfopna- 
Uon  acu;  t3'  in  order  to  dlachartie  this  obligation  propi-rly 
OongresH  must  have  the  powir  to  recover  enoncou*  pay- 
BMnu  or  at  least  to  dischariie  the  individuals  n-sponsible 
iherrfor;  i4t  if  Cnnfreas  deleilates  the  power  to  malw  nnal 
aetUenient  oi  accounU  to  thi  executive  branch.  Congress 
has  no  rrcoune  evtsn  though  |  It  has  deflniu 
tiToneous  paymenta.    Comer 


kncrw  lodge  of 
caanoc  sue  or  discharge  the 


individual  responaltile  or  recover  the  loss  from  lus  boiulnman 


b**<^aiiM>  the  authority  to  m 
delegated.    (&> 
function  which  should  not 
This  U  merely  another  way  of 
to  the  lettslatiw  branch 
In  the  third  place,  the 


:c  final  settlement   hiui  b(M*n 
therefore.  lhe|  aaitlement  of  accounts   is  a 
delegali'd  to  the   Executive 
ng  that  It  properly  b*'lut»gs 


jildenfi  advisers  ronlend  thnf 


the  Orneral  AccounUnt  OfBci  restricts  the  actlvUJes  of  the 
Prrsldent  and  the  eiecutlve  hianch  of  the  Oovernnient  and 
that  It  prevents  the  Prraident  from  being  reaptmslblo  to  the 
people  for  the  administration  ( f  the  Oovernment  Tlie  Pre»i- 
dent's  committee  argues  that  Ihe  only  way  this  re»i>on.sibtllty 
can  be  achieved  is  through  the  Executive  Respnoslbillty 
thrm^jh  the  application  of  Ian  by  an  impartial  agency  m  not 
recognlK>d  This  group  of  ad  iaers  to  the  President  and  the 
President   himself  are  assuming   that   the  only   way  ptibllc 


responsibility  can  be  enforced 
President  at  the  polls  once  In 


Is  through  the  election  of  the 
every  4  years     They  rntln-ly 


neglect  the  poaalbtllty  of  secu-ing  responsibility  throwRh  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  throigh  responsibility  to  Congress 
Conflicts  between  the  Comj  droller  General  and  the  Chief 
Executive  would  be  IneviUble  under  any  law  In  fact.  It  vm 
the  intention  of  the  framera  of  the  Budpet  and  Accountlnn  Art 
that  the  General  Accounting  Dfflce  should  limit  and  restrict 
the  President  and  the  executjve  branch  of  the  Oovernment. 
The  Brookings  Institution  In  t  le  pamphlet  prevloasly  referred 
to  clearly  pointed  out  that  conflicts  between  the  execxjtive  de- 
partments and  the  CDmptroll|fr  General- 
Would  acrm  to  b«  mrviuble 
that  money  t>«  expended  only  t 
and  prttcmiurr  •  •  •  When 
ar»  rvqulTMl  wtUeh  atfaaUilstratt^r 
Ootwnnwia*  bMt  inurnu.  iml 
th«  Uwk(  »niUy»i».  tuuurly.  to  atvl. 
«itatlng  lnw  or  modify  rti«tlng 
a  MUafaetory  subaUiuu  «h«n  ' 
for  »ctiun 


jQder  any   syttem   which  rt^quires 

1   aecordancr   with   Ipc.il    »uthnrlty 

Uwii  »r*  Mnblgxious  nr  proo«Klur««a 

oOoen  comuder  Inimical  to  the 

;    oat  oour^  of  acliou  ut  |>rr!p«'r  in 

kglalallon  which  w;;i  clurif>    the 

procfdur*      No    othrr    mrtho<1    t.* 

1  authority  u  required  ta  a  tuuia 


\m  [a 


As  a  connequence  of  theae  al 
analyied  and  ccmcluslvely  an^red 
tw  on  Admlntatratlve  Manag«fnen 
of  the  Accounting  OfRce  and 
tnU     The  task  of  the  settlement 
ottcvni  would  be  vested,  acrcrdlng 
Bortttu  of  the  Budget     In  ihf 
»ral  the  olRce  of  Ihe  Auditor 
would  make  a  pout -audit  of  lill 
any  powvr  to  dtaaUow  illecaJ 
have  the  function  of  rtptirtlni 
baM^wd  to  be  Improperly  exp  nded 
of  the  Wrtetor  ot  the  Bureat 
aUowing  tlltCRl  expenditure* 
londtred  by  the  Attorney 

Lrt  us  now  examine  the  ip^inc 
tht  Prwldonfi  comnuttec.    The 


unlimited  pow-r  to  determint'  h-^w  public  funds  should  be 
exp»-iided      Th»re  uould  exust  no  impartmi  reKUlatory  agency 
that  acfuallv  would   tiave  the  powr  to  prohibit  the  Illegal 
t\i)rud!tur.>  '>f  public  money.     B-  th  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budizet  and  th*-  Att  >rnev  G-neral  on  whose  advice 
the  former  otlicial  would  hae  to  ac  • ,  arc  removable  by  the 
President  at  will.     Consequently  U  would  appear  that  there 
would  tMi  a  stront^  lik'iiho(jd  that  tht\<<e  officers  would  render 
decisions  as  to  th'>  lecality  of  expenditure  that  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  Prr'sident      This  would  t^rt-atly  enhance  the  power 
of  the  Presuient   and  practijally  prevent   the  application  of 
the  laws  pa.ssed  by  C()n«res.s  to  renMlaie  exp-siditure  of  money. 
The  new  ortlce  of  th    Auditor  Oeneral  would  serve  no  real 
purpose      He  could  only  report  to  Congress  that  fmidh  had 
been  llU*Kally  expended      He  rould   not.  as  is  now  possible, 
.stop  .'<uch  txprnditure^  or  cvrn  attempt  lo  recover  the  money 
that  had  been  lUeKilly  spent      The  Auditor  General  would 
have  the  ptiwer  (nilv  to  report  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  and 
then  he  would  have  to  wait  for  ton«fess  to  pas,s  a  law  before 
anythine  could  b«'  correct cd      The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  tho 
Bvidser   in  the  "M-ttlerr.eni   of  sccrunt.N  and  the  work  of  tho 
newiy  propased  Auditor  (kT.eru!  w  luld  practically  duplicate 
each  other      This  would  result  in  an  increase  of  Government 
exp«"tulUurcs      The  Hrnokmns  Inst ilu' ion  e.slimttten  that  thKS 
would   involve  iin  additional  ex;)enduure   of  several  million 
dollars  annually     'nub'  tlv  entire  proi».sal  of  the  President 
and  hlH  ailvisei.s  Ls  primurUy  desiKiied  lo  Increase  the  ixiwer 
of   (he  PicMil'ti!    and  to  drMri'V   :i.l  iio^sibility  of  ch«n:klng 
him   In   the  exix-nditure  of   public   fund;      The  abolUInn  of 
the  Oenrrul  Ai  count  mn  OJlU-e  \>.oul  1  b«"  a  tremendoius  .itep  in 
Uie  development  of  ;kmsoiuU  KovernnieiU  in  the  Ututed  atalesi. 


eged  defects  that  have  Just  been 

the  President's  C'lmmit- 

t  recommends  the  •b<-)lition 

the  ofBce  of  O^imptrollrr  Gen- 

of  accounts  of  disbursing 

to  the  f\nal  plan,  in  the 

place  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 

Oeneral  wt^uld  he  set  up  which 

Pwleral  exi>endlture«  without 

expenditures     It  wmild  merely 

lo  Congress  any  money  that  it 

All  lenal  determinations 

of  the  Budget  involved  in  dls- 

would  be  based  upon  opinlnni 

I 


Oetvwa 


defects  In  this  proposal  of 
Pmident  would  have  almcMii 


Impoiliition  of  Foreign-Made  Goods 

KXTKNSION   t)F   liKMAUKS 

I  or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

IN  THK   HolSl.  nK   KKrKK.<F..\TATIVi:S 
Wednesday.  June  15  ^IcQixlatne  day  of  Tuesday.  June  i4).  1938 

ARTICLE    IN    THE    MAHlINSni'RO     iW     VA  )     JOURNAL.    JUNS 

7     19:18 


Mr  JENKINS  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  wi.^h  to  '^av  that  'here  is  very  much  in- 
terest manifes'od  all  "v>>r  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  importation  of  .Inpnne-t'  and  orher  foreipn-made  Roods. 
The  followmK  is  an  article  nppearinK  In  the  Martlnsburg 
W  Va  >  Journal  of  Jtm*-  7  It  is  a  w>'ll-wr1tten  article  and 
I  am  glad  to  hav»^  it  reprinted  m  the  Concressional  Record. 

UNmiD  .'^TMrjt  n"YK!'.'^  T'R^,^:tl  t"^  Rt^t"vr  Jkv  T.abet.s  A^fD  Vim  atk 
Iaw  J*i'AV»«.r  Fxf-oRTrHn  (h-fniy  Srr.r;i:NT  BRrAKiNC  or  UNiTm 
Stat?*  lMiH)aT  KEr.ri.ArioN»  <';tiks  in  Japan  Adopt  American 
Name*  T"  i-\!urni.i«   Diheiiive    Iuahe  1'hai  lutu 

(Hv    ni<tn-rt   I     PlununiT) 

Itvuii»t\llv  frArin«  t!i«'  Mrtiwtn>;  luiupttUi^  nf  '  Huv  American" 
JftpwiiNU'  fnxirirrn  hrr  i r..ori  it;i{  tn  •■ui)li"rlUK»«ii  not  only  10 
jr\»»ir«U'  lUf  vlMv«»  iiui  n[)««iil>'  nUKiS''"' nm  'l.ui  Aiihtil.iu  Uupv»ricr» 
cnniiinlly  \ioliiir  ..i.r  iir.[vi,r!   '..*wn 

H«M  rpturv  Mu  '.  ti>w«  (l'>t)«>  <'v«"rv»Mii|c  p<»iii|hli-  to  hflp  the  .Upn- 
nfwM'  unu»*d  III''  ni>Hiu«t»  or  Un  ir  i  lu*p  ;.\iHir  which  urt-  now 
n>HKlii\g  Ui«  (-«>ui)i.tv  liuui(M<iiuM  iiHtivrry  uiul  tvitinployiiioiit  ui 
m«ii.     liuiusT! .tini     ' hn  aUM.;ii»i    '.;»<■    "'.miLntl    uf    Aiucrimn 

IlMlik! 

On  rvt-fv  (H>n<-ri»(iion  H«vit«(i»rv  Hull  lu»«  ni«i1»  to  ihe  17  trudo 
•lir^ruitnl  c»nu>lrii»«  ilir  .l.i|i(ii\r«o  hnvp  lusm  evil  Ui  witUmU  a 
alligle  (X)n<<«>»al(<ii    .ii   I'l-tuiii   U>   \l)t<   t'lwtril  iMulri* 

Ibey    life    ri»»<irVii\>:    '.     ilm 
[T\U\  the    Ainfi  li'rtC    niivrkrt 

One  niethiHl  i«  i>np<iiM-<i  m  «  letter  wrt'tm  bv  K  Yiiwntn-J<ht»ti'n. 
Inc  of  ToSyo  li>  the  KarrfT  Co  nt  MUwmUr<^  which  K  H  KiXTTtit, 
^rvaideiit  ul  Uie  IsMrr  tontpnitv    hii>>  iuuil>'  (>ui)li( 

'n»«  leu*f  nCrr*  pru:<'»  at  >{»■!. iiul  •uiK''*'  inuM vunrnl*  nt  prices 
lo«-«r  tUiUi  Wiy    'f  Amrriiim  worlcmii(i»ihip      Tho  coiiclutlinn  psx%« 


VIA    *,i)»    !(j    iikiiko    luitlirr    inrumti 


%''94l| 
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graph  of  the  letter  exposes  the  lengths  to  which  Japancee  duplicity 
goes      To  quote; 

"If  desired  by  you.  we  arc  glad  to  supply  you  the  unfinished  In- 
struments (semi-manufactured  instruments  not  chrome-plated) 
at  lower  prices,  and  In  this  way,  you  can  Qle  off  by  yourselves  the 
words  Made  In  Japan'  which  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  instru- 
ments to  pa.^8  United  States  Customs." 

Imports  of  surgical  instruments  Jumped  from  1442,000  In  1934 
to  1753.424  In  1937. 

Given  a  little  more  assistance  by  Mr  Hull  there  is  no  telling  how 
far  the  Japs  will  be  able  to  go  In  displacing  American  Instruments 
as  the  4-year  rate  of  progress  made  In  this  line  of  skilled  specialty 
goods  shows. 

And  If  patriotic  Americans  frown  on  "Made  In  Japan"  labels  on 
their  purchases,  Japan  has  a  way  of  getting  around  that  obstacle, 
too,  as  indicated  in  the  brazen  scheme  which  Mr.  Karrer  exposes. 

A  prominent  Wheeling  broker,  E  R.  McGregor,  dc8crit>es  an  even 
more  ingenious  Jap  trick  to  Invade  American  markets,  which  fits 
In  perfectly  with  the  Hull  plan  to  break  down  American  wages  to 
the  vastly  lower  levels  prevailing  in  all  foreign  countries. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Troy?  The  name,  no  doubt,  suggests  the 
city  in  New  York  State  where  nine-tenths  of  the  collars  and  cutis 
made  in  the  United  States  are  manufactured. 

Btu  look  sharply  when  you  are  buying  these  articles  and  you 
miiy  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  la  also  a  Troy,  Japan,  says 
Mr   McGregor. 

CollHfs  and  cuffs  of  Japanese  manufacture,  now  coming  into  the 
United  States  in  increasing  quantltiea,  carry  a  label  in  which  the 
word  "Troy"  appears  in  prominent  type,  while  underneath  in  most 
minute  print,  is  the  word  "Japan  "  Nine  persons  out  of  ten  would 
not  examine  this  marking  closely  enough  to  diaeern  the  fact 
Uiat  liiey  are  buying  the  product  of  conscript  lat>or  in  Japan. 

"SW«DEN,"    TOO 

Tlien  there  Is  Sweden.  Japan,  named  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Japanese  match  industry  and  called  to  the  writer's  attention  by 
Kdwnrd  W    Stlfel.  Jr. 

Whether  Swedish  matches  are  preferred  to  the  Japanese  product, 
or  whether  the  Japanese  are  anticipating  a  dity  when  their  label 
will  be  anathema  to  American  buyers,  the  fact  remains  ihul  the 
same  deception  l.«t  being  practiced  with  matches  as  with  collars. 

Matches,  in  Japan,  are  produced  largely  by  female  labor  receiv- 
ing the  magnificent  sum  of  l  cent  an  hour  for  a  10-hour  day. 
That  Is  the  maximum,  while  the  minimum  wage  scale  in  an 
Ameiicnn  match  factory  is  11620  a  week. 

In  nddltloM,  Japanese  match  manufacturers  benefit  by  the 
B  percent  reduction  in  tariff  rates  granted  In  the  Swedish  agree- 
ment 

The  American  match  industry  represents  an  Investment  of 
apprnxlmately  »85.000,000  with  factories  In  12  States.  Including 
West  Virginia  One  of  the  plants  is  located  In  the  city  of 
Wheeling, 

Are  the  Jobs  of  these  American  workers  to  be  shifted  to  Sweden, 
Japan,  through  the  destructive  aggression  of  the  State  Department 
In  Washington? 

HULL  KEXPS  otnr 

Mr  Hull,  certainly.  Is  doing  his  best  In  this  direction,  and  not 
even  Mr  Hull  could  deny  that  he  Is  receiving  flrst-rate  cooperation 
from  the  Japs. 

We  now  come  to  USA.  Believe  it  or  not.  that's  in  Japan, 
too  With  a  touch  of  rare  humor  as  well  as  chicanery  the 
Japanese  manufacturers  of  toilet  articles  find  it  good  business  to 
attach  a  label  reading  "Made  in  USA.  Japan,"  on  these  goods, 
with  the  word  "Japan"  requiring  inspection  at  cloae  range  to 
decipher  it 

In  view  of  svich  developments  it  should  not  be  surprising  to  read 
trade  statistics  showing  that  dutiable  Imports  of  semi-  and  fin- 
ished manufactures  from  Japan  reached  an  all-time  tUgh  In  1937. 
continuing  an  uninterrupted  trend  since  1933, 

IMPORTS  Srr  RSCORO 

Imports  of  products  so  classified  were  valued  at  more  than 
lfln.000,000. 

This  means  1160,000,000  of  American  foods  displaced  In  Ameri- 
can murkeU,  for  sale  prices  on  Japanese  goods,  the  United  States 
Tariff  CommlNslon  admlU  should  be  estimated  at  two  and  one- 
half  more  in  the  United  States  than  the  Japaneae  home  values. 

Thew  import  flguras  do  not  iududs  the  1100.000,000  paid  to 
Japan  for  raw  silk 

Japan,  with  mf>dern  machinery  which  It  has  imported  from  the 
Unlied  States  and  other  induslrlal  countries,  and  with  the  cheap- 
em  labor  m  the  world,  U  now  producing  tvsry  variety  of  manu- 
factured products 

aUaaware,  pottery,  and  even  steel  manufactures,  are  being 
sold  In  inereaning  quantltiea  In  the  United  Statea  against  Ameri- 
can prtxiucts. 

Among  the  producU  Japan  exports  to  the  United  State*  are  foot- 
wear, table  covers,  napkins,  cotton  wearing  apparel,  hat  materials, 
enbimn  wood,  porcelain  goods,  rleetric  lamps,  toys,  rloe,  canned 
fish,  carpet*  and  rugs,  combs,  hrushts,  toothbruahts.  rleclrleal 
equipment,  tennis  rt»chela,  beads,  buttons,  pipes,  umbrellas,  matches, 
dried  btmns,  (Uhing  rods,  and  outton  print  foods- 
LOCAL  tNDurrsiis  Btrrraa 

At  least  five  large  Wheeling  industries  of  th*  Wheeling  dUtrlot 
feel  the  competition  directly  lu  good*  on  thU  list. 


Parkersburf  Is  another  district  hard  hit  by  Japanese  competi- 
tion 

ParkersburR,  for  example,  has  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  porce- 
lain plants-  Porcelain  Pmdurts,  Inc  It  normally  employs  'i'JO 
men  and  nearly  as  many  women,  paying  men  workers  ru  average 
of  better  than  60  cents  an  hour  and  women  between  40  and  45 
cents  an   hour. 

"Japan  Is  a  grave  threat,"  says  P  E  Owens,  president  of  this 
company 

"With  wages  as  low  as  6  cent.s  an  hour  they  are  able  to  price 
their  gcx>ds  so  low  that  they  can  put  them  on  forei^rn  markets 
at  prices  far  lower  than  any  American  plant  caii  make  them,  pay- 
ing decent   American  wages. 

Coolie  wages,  indifferent  business  ethics,  absence  of  trade- 
mark laws,  practice  of  promiscuous  copying  of  American  produrtji, 
even  to  stealing  trade  labels  of  American  firms,  are  enabling  the 
Japs  to  capture  the  world  markets.  Now  this  same  sinister  influ- 
ence is  being  felt  In  the  domestic   market."  Mr    Owens  declare*. 

Some  idea  of  the  condition  to  which  Mr  Owens  refers  Is  given 
by  the  Import  totals  of  porcelain  gcxKls  under  Mr  Hull's  tr»d« 
agreements      Last  year  these  totaled  nearly  six  million  dosens 

Still  green  In  the  memory  of  men  now  at  the  helms  of  Amer- 
ican industry  are  the  visits  of  foreign  mlasion*  who  came  to  ««• 
how  we  did  things — to  question  and  compare. 

aiQOINQ    MISSION 

For  contrast  inviting  public  attention  to  conditions  under  tha 
Hull  tariff-slashing  program.  Is  the  recent  trip  of  cnilon-goods 
experts  to  Japan  to  cojifer  with  Japanese  producers  on  a  volun- 
tary agreement  to  regulate  ruinous  import*, 

A  situation  that  causes  American  manufacturers  to  believe  mor« 
\n  to  be  gained  In  dealing  with  the  Japanese  than  through  api>esl- 
Ing  to  their  own  Stale  Department  is  one  that  si^eaks  for  Iteelf. 

Japanese  competition  in  textile*,  says  Dr  Claudius  Munhimn. 
president  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  "has  taken  from  us  our 
once  profitable  export  markets  In  Latin  American  and  the  Far 
East."  More  rr>cenUy,  he  adds.  It  has  taken  from  the  United  States 
half  of  Its  export  buslnes*  to  the  Philippines. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Murchlson  warns,  "It  Is  now  probing  aggressively 
for  entrance  Into  the  home  markets  and  at  a  time  when  the  indus- 
try has  voluntarily  diminished  its  competitive  effectiveness  by 
the  substantial  maintenance  of  code  standards  of  wages  and 
hours" 

"Japanese  competition,  therefore,"  Dr  Murchlson  emphaslBes. 
"not  only  constitutes  a  threat  to  our  prosperity,  it  Is  also  a  jxHen- 
llal  menace  to  our  general  social  and  economic  •landards  " 

How  much  mure  in  the  way  of  comt>etltlon  due*  Mr.  Hull 
desire? 


Montana  Must  Stand  By  Roosevelt— Send  Jerry 
O'Connell  Back  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  (legislative day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),193t 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Montana  has  many  Interests  in  common  with  the  State  of 
Washington.  People  of  both  of  these  States  are  an  Indus- 
trious, forward-looking,  progressive  people  who  have  suffered 
a  great  social  and  economic  disaster  which  has  more  and 
more  made  them  realize  the  necessity  of  making  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States  responsive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
great  masses.  My  neighboring  State  of  Montana  has  had 
more  than  Its  share  of  unemployment,  drought,  and  dlaaater 
than  probably  any  other  State  In  the  Union. 

Undoubtedly,  the  principal  cause  of  the  unemployment  in 
Montana  and  the  depr«aslon  now  existing  there  Is  the  greed 
and  the  avarice  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  which 
shackles  the  political  and  economic  freedom  of  lU  people,  In 
an  endeavor  to  destroy  this  bondage  the  people  of  Montana 
have  elected  many  great  progresalve  leaders.  Some  of  thtm 
have  remained  true  to  their  trust,  some  of  them  have  be- 
trayed the  cause  for  which  they  were  e'.ecled  to  fight, 

In  193fl  people  of  the  Treasure  State  elected  to  the  Congreaa 
of  the  United  States  from  tho  First  District  of  Montana  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  youngest  Member  of  this  body, 
Congressman  Jerhy  CCokiiill.  of  Montana,  He  hai  written 
a  distinguished  record  In  behalf  of  liberal  and  progreasive 
causes  in  this  House,  which  is  second  to  none. 
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Mociinsnrv  rrmcn  i»»Tcfii»o  MOfrr*jrA 


On  July  19  th«'  vottrs  of  wrstfrn  Montana  will  go  to  th«» 
polls  !o  wlcrf  a  fleprrs*'n»atlvf  The  Kontleman  from  Mon- 
Uim  Ls  a  candldiitf  for  rffhcUon  and  I  know  I  vokr  the 
•rniun-nis  not  only  of  the  bbf  ■»!  Members  of  thLs  As$<'mbly 

but  ul  «i!  ihe  proKrpsjdve  fores  of  the  Unitrd  States  when 


T  say  that  I  «!nrerefy  hope  and 
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with  one  or  two  cxrepfions   and  thoirby  fhro^ng  thousands 


trust  that  the  pfHiplo  of  Mon- 


nt     mintfr.s    at;;!     sir.'  '.'•  :ir.^ 

O'CONNELL    ti.WKll'    (l.iV    :!!    j 

gram  went  ihrouuli  so  iha* 
of  his  periple 

In  'hp  rr.a'  f'"r  c'  ''•  '.iff  ,i; 


Una.  in  irmteful  appreciation  )f  one  of  the  best  fighters  th*' 
peopie  have  ever  had  in  theae  Halls,  will  return  Ji««y  OCon- 
joriL  as  their  RepresenUttve  n  Congress  by  a  triumphant 
majckrity. 

O'COMKIU.   LT^TIL   TO   BOOSrVB  T 

His  sripport  of  President  Franklin  D  Roosev*>!t  and  the 
N«w  DeaJ  has  been  one  of  ur swerving  loyalty;  11  has  b«^cn 
•launch  and  without  pquivo:ation.  When  thr  President 
proposal  to  reform  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stares 
and  make  it  amenable  and  rwsimnsive  to  the  will  of  the  prcple 
rather  than  to  the  vested  interests  of  thli  country,  which  it 
had  served  «5  well,  the  distuifTUished  baby  Member  of  this 
Hou.se  vahantly  and  crurageoi-sly  took  up  the  fight  in  behalf 
Of  hi5  people  and  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  evt-n 
though  he  knew  that  he  was  risking  his  political  future  by 
to  dotng  The  senior  Senator  from  his  State  had  becomp  the 
It-adfr  of  the  opposition  forces  and  to  defy  him  raear.t  a 
fight  that  somebody  else.  Icsi  sincere  and  less  couragroui. 
would  quickly  have  evaded. 

■«r«»T  or  To«T  nrr^tmm  rcKTSBAiT 

Today  Jmry  OCoknill  finis  himself  opposed  by  a  candi- 
date placed  against  him  by  tltese  forces,  by  the  same  forces 
who  are  attempting  to  des  roy  President  Roosovelt  and 
sabotage  his  New  Deal  program,  and  they  would  elect  a 
puppet  who  wouJd  serve  the  w  urn*  and  desires  of  this  greedy, 
selfl-sh  crowd  Peopie  of  Mmtana  must  not  be  deceived 
They  must  defeat  this  would-b;  Charley  McCarthy;  ihey  must 
defeat  reaction;  thoy  must  dt  feat  tlie  Tories  who  would  skill 
t^»'  American  people  down  thu  nver. 

T^f  gentleman  from  Mont  ma  was  not  only  at  the  fore- 
front as  a  lewdiT  for  the  enactmrnt  ot  loKislatuin  callmc;  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Supreme  Court  b.if  ha.N  >u,ri)"i'*'d 
Prealdent  Roonevelt  In  all  hi^  endeavors  to  retun\  the  Oov- 
irruiii'tit  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  tho  Ii;;*ih1 
piiites  At  the  la.Ht  .w.-wlon  •  rnl  thi.s  <*e,viion.  Ju'ry  OCon- 
MiL  W.4.S  A  member  of  the  Miall  uteertng  rommiitre  whi  h 
P.rvt  b-Ksui  the  f^uht  for  wnif  and  hour  ll•^ll^lutl<ln  wti.' h 
Would  rr'itoiT-  some  punhaang  yowi-r  t.i  the  Ajuim  an 
p«M'ple,  which  would  deNtroj  ■weatahop  rundUions  m  all 
Mttion;*  of  thtJt  country,  whl'h  would  uboliih  f.  ir,ii  ih;hl 
l«ib«)r  and  which  would  guarantee  the  gieat  unorit.iiu..  d 
Uia.sM  of  working  people  In  IhiA  country  a  no<n  tindoi  which 
watet  cmild  not  go  a  celling  owr  which  hours  rould  no'  Ix' 
f  xtetided.  a  bill  wtUch  will  he  p  to  britxf  about  the  ccoiiotnic 
trvedom  u<  labor  to  the  Uiute  1  Btateg. 

uanmr  uuavi  nLaaaxiia  wo  K^Aax  to  n°eoNi«in.Li 

rn  the  fight  for  the  Prw  dent's  reorganisation  bill  the 
y^Hjng  gentleman  from  Montina  was  not  stampeded  by  'he 
barrage  of  telefniphlc  propiganda  generated  by  the  in- 
famous and  notorious  Prank  CHtnnett  Committee  to  Uphold 
ConatituiioiuU  Oovemment  w  ftlch  Is  merely  a  new  name  for 
the  discredited  liberty  Le«eu  ■  of  old.  He  realized  that  that 
fight  was  a  supreme  effort  by  the  orranlised  greedy  Interests 
of  thli  country,  l>y  the  Hears  a.  t»y  the  Morgans,  the  Rocke- 
feOera.  the  Du  Ponu  and  all  c  f  that  Ilk.  to  destroy  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  JniT  O'CointxLL  onoe  again 
TOted  with  his  President  and  with  his  people,  and  not  with 
those  who  wouM  sacrifice  t  w  welfare  of  the  Nation  for 
their  own  selfksh.  greedy  prof  t. 

The  n«tt  great  fight  before  this  body  was  the  battle  for 
the  President's  recovery  prog  -am  He  did  not  Join  the  Tory 
crowd  that  was  demanding  eiirmarking  and  voting  for  every 
■ingle  solitary  amendment  irfaich  would  sabotage  the  bill 
•s  did  Senator  Witscxi.  bit  realixed  that  unemployment 
was  increttslnc  all  through  the  Nation,  that  the  Anaconda 
Od<  In  Its  freed.  w»s  dosing  Sown  all  of  tts  mines  IQ  Butte, 


nui  i.f  fiiiplt-^ytnpnt.  JtJtRY 
;d  (lay  ou;  to  >eo  that  this  pro- 
a  ccmltl  be  used  fur  the  welfare 


pi:at:ons,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  ha.  b«Tn  r>Ti^.'nii'f'd  a.s  th*^  .'spokesman  for  the 
Workfrs"  Alliar,;>'  md  ^h"  v.ri'^n'.ploycd  people  cf  Montana, 
drrr.andlnp  a'  :i'l  *'::::•■-.  ad'Tia'"  and  .sufficient  allocations 
of  funds  the  nnioval  of  red-tape  rules  and  regulations,  an 
increa.^''  in  thf  wat?*  .s  r'l'd  N)  W  P  A  worker?,  the  removal 
of  discrimination  a?:iir.,.:.  W Tkrr.s'  AlLance  leaders  for  their 
activity,  and  ihr-  end  of  a'.;  p-TS-cution  against  those  who 
exposed  the  react :onarv  dfo  il  of  rcmmoditi'^s  to  the  needy. 
All  of  rh:-^  he  v()"-d  f  ■'■  :o.  irdor  that  Py^sident  Roosevelt's 
word  to  ^he  peoplf  cf  th;.-,  N'atiur.  might  be  earned  out.  that 
no  o.-.p  -hovi'd  -;  >  hun?..--/  or  starve  in  the  richest  country 
in  all  th-*  world 

O'CONNILL  SECLTtES   V  O.  Y    M     ^•T^N^    PP.i  JKCTS 

Probably   no  one   ha-;   been  mnrp   siicces.sful    in   obtaining 

appropr.ation.^.  for  :\-i':*ty  -.nd  fca.'^ibl'''  projects  for  his  State 
ihan  hcij  the  vtun^  C>  iik;ie>.-niAn  from  Monu-ina.  His  work 
in  obtdinindj  an  appropnai :nn  of  S.-500.000  for  the  Flathead 
iiri«anon  district,  the  largest  allocation  made  to  any  project 
on  an  Ind:.in  ioservatlon,  was  one  of  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ment.s.  He  has  also  secured  a  bill  providn;R  for  a  survey 
working  toward  th*^  con^truo'ion  of  the  preat  Hungry  Horse 
Dam,  a  dani  ihat  will  mean  not  only  a  great  deal  to  Montana 
but  to  the  Sia»>'  of  Wa.shmpton  a.s  well.  He  has  obtained 
the  approval  of  hundrf»d.>  -f  W  P  A,  projects  in  his  district, 
one  for  $87  000  f*.  :  'he  imprLvement  of  streets  and  side- 
walks in  the  city  of  H'len a,  another  for  $27,000  for  streets 
and  alleys  \v.  th»'  city  of  He>na,  large  allotments  for  various 
pr.jjec'us  'A\  Bu!'e  aiici  Anacor'da  and  other  sections  of  the 
Stiito,  and  many  ..itiu':'  \V  F  A  ^lujccti,  ail  totaling  the 
treiiUT'.d.  u.s  -u::;  •  :   $'>  ^l*-  4')T 

The  nio.st  ou'.si.ir.d.;  .;  '  t  all  h;.s  achu'\'emei,'.ji  is  the  able. 
exerp' ;i  rul  .i:^;  o::;;,.i!;'  a.v  iti  ulurh  he  bmui^ht  about 
pu.>*.saK"  of  lr'ii[i,sl.i;:or.  u!;!,d-.  pi'mdcd  tor  a  "little  T.  V,  A."  at 
tlir  K  It  P-<'k  D.wr.  ]'  !t'(i'i!!rd  :e.il  .iljil'y  to  secure  lis 
p. I  >.i,;e  .(1^.:  :i  i|n;;'  d  'hf  ^u^p<•n,^lon  of  'lie  '.uio  .uid  a  ciU'eful 
tttialyniji  j\nd  rxpl.i.i  r  ;i!i  fo  MiK  Hru-^e  He  not  only  woii 
rnri  'he  I  )fnii  >«;•»' h  Mi'nitx-sH  wrh  h;s  'do<rt''nt  plea  for  the 
tlt'oliKht  »'i.ikei;  !ai;ii(r  ;,;;  h>>  Sla'i,  Im  the  uccd  for  public 
pow«  (  f>)i  oon>um>'!  •  i  lu'  ovr'.bMuleurd  by  extortionate  util- 
ity rute.s  n.-.ses.srd  tiv  il'.e  k-oimnw  utilities  of  that  reKlon,  but 
tv  ■•erured  .i.«  w-'il  'hr  >'oop« ;  at ,on  of  the  Republican  Mcm- 
liei ',  whi  uMi.ii:'.  ;!!':'  'fu^  type  ;f  leKl^httlo^,  Recognizing 
the  unu.suul  ehntai'er  of  (h.  work  he  had  done  to  obtain 
pow.  r  At  Fort  P«'<  k  fiivther  reroRnl/ina  that  O'Cownill  was 
the  t\r^'  ono  to  iritiodu'-"  legislation  for  this  purpose,  and 
Mur  o'heis  vviui  liad  d^nc  ni)ih;n«  aUiut  it  were  attempting 
to  cLmb  on  Uu'  baud  v.aKon  .ani  .steal  ihe  credit  for  passing 
this  legi.slntion  Presidnit  Roosevelt,  nn  the  day  he  signed 
this  bill,  piTsented  the  jjen  with  which  he  signed  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  along  with  a  letter  addressed  "Dear 
.Jerry."  congratulalin«  him  on  hi.s  performance,  a  letter  which 
ha.s  been  interpreted  by  the  newspaper  columnists  in  Wash- 
ington a.'^  Pre.siden'ia!  endorsement  of  O'Connell's  candi- 
dacy for  reelection  to  Congrcs.s. 

ocoNKKi:      rrcHTHi  mn  ci\tl  uxExrrta 

Today,  Jerry  O  Connell  s'aod.s  out  in  this  House  as  the 
outstanding  exponent  of  civil  I.beriies  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  steel  str:k"s  last  year  hf  stood  on  this  floor  and 
condemned  Tom  Girdler  and  his  thugs  and  gunmen  for  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  striking:  workers  in  the  Memorial  Day 
massacre  His  brilliant  attrinpt  to  restore  civil  liberty  in 
Jersey  City  and  destroy  Mavor  Hagues  dictatorial  perform- 
ance is  one  of  the  be.st  rhaptpr?  written  in  the  history  of 
the  f^ght  to  cua.'antpf-e  fref»  speech,  frfe  assembly,  and  free 
worship  in  these  United   States.     So   outstanding  has   the 
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gentleman  from  Mont*na  beccone  that  only  this  week  the  New 
Republic  in  Its  issue  of  June  8,  has  devoted  an  editorial  In 
which  they  plead  with  the  people  of  Montana  to  return 
JcRRY  O'CONNELL  to  the  Congrcss  of  the  United  States.  I 
Include  the  editorial  here  in  my  remarks, 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  June  8,  1938] 

WHT    THIT    don't   LIKE    OCONNEIX 

A  hot  political  battle  Is  being  waged  in  Montana,  where  Repre- 
sentative Jerrt  O'CoNNixi.  la  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself. 
O'CoNNKT-L,  whose  portrait  was  sketched  by  our  Washington  cor- 
respondent the  New  Republic.  August  11,  1937),  has  been  one  oX 
the  stanchfst  members  of  the  progressive  group  In  the  House. 
He  haa  supported  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  reorganization,  the 
modernization  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  adequate  appropriations 
for  relief.  He  has  worked  for  Justice  to  Tom  Mooney  and  intro- 
duced several  bills  to  provide  safeguards  against  slllrosls  among 
miners,  and  to  aid  Its  victims.  He  has  strongly  opposed  the  antics 
of  Mayor  Hague  In  Jersey  City  and  only  a  few  days  ago  he  was 
expelled  from  that  community  after  an  attempt  to  speak  there. 
O'CoNNELL's  record,  naturally,  has  caused  him  to  be  bitterly  dis- 
liked by  many  people,  Including  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  and 
allied  corporations,  which  among  them  run  the  State  of  Montana 
about  as  they  please.  All  sorts  of  wild  charges  against  him  are 
being  circulated  We  hope  that  the  voters  of  his  district  will 
consider  the  source  of  these  baseless  allegations  and  act  accord- 
ingly When  the  big  corporations  find  reason  to  dislike  a  man  so 
strongly.  It  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  plain  people  have 
reason  to  like  him  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has  been  acknowledged 
as  a  leader  in  this  body  by  the  magazines  of  this  country. 
New  Republic  once  before  referred  to  him  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  courageous  liberals  in  this  body.  Nation,  in 
its  honor  roll  of  the  20  outstanding  Members  for  achieve- 
ment in  1937,  selected  Jehry  O'Coknell  because  "he  had 
courage  when  courage  was  sorely  needed,  because  he  had 
Intelligence  when  in  most  places  intelligence  was  lacking, 
because  he  has  brought  new  hope  and  new  fervor  to  public 
affairs  and  deserves  the  applause  of  his  countrymen."  Plain 
Talk  magazine  gives  him  a  perfect  record  of  1,000  percent 
In  voting  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
against  the  vested  interests. 

OCONNnX    EATTLXa    fOR    TOWNSINO    &XCOVKBT    FLAW 

Jerry  O'Connell.  realizing  that  the  present  social  security 
law  was  merely  gradual  starvation  for  the  old  people  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  Townsend  old- 
age-pension  plan  as  originally  Introduced  in  H,  R.  4199.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  the  Dell  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. He  has  signed  the  petition  discharging  the  Waya 
and  Means  Committee  so  that  the  Townsend  plan  might  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote  and  passage. 
He  signed  the  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Cotnmlttee  de- 
manding hearings  on  the  bill.  He  has  been  a  loyal  member 
of  the  legislative  committee,  attending  faithfully  all  lU  meet- 
ings, performing  every  task  assigned  to  him.  He  was  the 
first  Congressman  to  request  Prosldent  Roosevelt  to  pardon 
Dr.  Townaend.  a  move  in  which  he  was  sucoesaful.  He  Is  the 
only  one  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  who  hai  made  a 
Nation-wide  radio  speech  In  behalf  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
a  speech  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  Townsendltea  as  one 
of  the  finest  that  has  ev«r  been  delivered  on  the  subject. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  he  wlU  have  the  Townsend 
endorsement,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the 
Townsendltes  of  Montana  will  return  him  for  the  fight  In 
the  next  Congress,  which  I  feel  sure  will  brliig  the  old 
people  of  this  country  their  day  of  victory. 
FAXX  CRT  or  couuvtrau 

Just  as  all  the  outstanding  liberals  In  this  body  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  have  been  attacked  as  Com- 
munists and  as  "reds,"  Jerry  O'Cohwell  is  being  attacked  to- 
day, just  as  President  Roosevelt  was  called  a  "red"  and  a  tool 
of  Stalin,  the  same  red  herring  is  being  dragged  across  the 
trail  in  Montana. 

This  is  not  new;  It  is  occurring  in  my  district;  It  is  occur- 
ring In  the  district  of  every  man  that  has  had  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  fight  in  behalf  of  progressive  and  liberal 
reform  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.    Today  In  Qer- 


many  Hitler  is  destroying  the  Catholic  Church  and  Catholic 
organizations,  because,  he  maintains,  they  are  communistic. 
Everybody  Is  acquainted  with  that  Infamous  volume  known 
as  the  Red  Network.  In  which  President  Roosevelt.  Senator 
George  Norris,  Senator  Bob  La  Pollbtte.  Maitry  Maverick, 
Senator  Minton.  Senator  Schwellenbacr.  and  many  other 
progressives  were  all  labeled  as  Communists — the  same  book 
which  described  as  "reds"  those  outstanding  progressive 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Mon- 
slgnor  John  A.  Ryan,  of  the  Catholic  University ;  Father  Haas. 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board;  the  Reverend  R.  A. 
McGowan.  noted  liberal  Catholic  writer;  and  Dr.  John  A. 
Lapp,  of  Marquette  University. 

MONTANA    MUST    UUZCT   THIS    "KED"    SCAKI 

Surely  the  preat  progressive -minded  people  of  Montana: 
surely  the  miners,  the  smeltermen,  the  machinists,  the  team- 
sters, the  clerks,  and  all  the  workers;  surely  the  independent 
businessman  and  professional  man.  wiU  not  be  deceived  by 
this  fake  cry  of  communism.  Father  Gillls.  the  editor  of 
the  Catholic  World,  has  cautioned  his  readers  not  to  be 
driven  into  the  Tory  ranks  by  this  "red  herring."  The  Rev- 
erend E.  J.  Monaghan,  of  Corpus  Christi  Church  In  New  York, 
has  warned  against  it;  and  most  outstanding  of  all.  Cardinal 
Mundelein,  of  Chicago,  has  pleaded  with  his  people  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  Tory  reactionary  cry  of  commimism.  which  is 
used  to  foster  and  support  the  greed  and  the  profit  of  the 
special -privileged  few. 

MONTANA   MtrST   WmTKN    JKUtT    O'CONNXLL 

I  have  heard  Jerry  O'Contoxl  deny  that  he  is  a  Com- 
mtmist,  just  as  I  have  Roosevelt,  Norris.  La  Pollette,  and  all 
the  others.  Jerry  O'CoimELL  is  an  American  who  beheves  in 
American  rights  and  American  principles.  Jerry  O'CoNiiELt 
believes  in  democracy,  but  that  democracy  which  serves  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  and  not  self-seeking 
minorities. 

The  people  of  Montana  must  send  out  the  word  to  the 
Nation  that  they  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  progressive 
and  liberal  movement  In  this  country  and  return  one  of  Its 
greatest  and  outstanding  champions  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  my  able,  courageous,  and  loyal  friend  Jerry 

O'CONNSLL. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LLOYD  THURSTON 

OK  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  IS  UevUlative  day  of  Tueaday.June  I4),tiit 


ADDIUBB  or  MAJ.  CUFFORO  POWVLL  AT  OOUNCZL  BLtTFFS, 

IOWA,  UAY  14.   1938 


Mr.  THURSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Ma  J.  Clifford  Powell,  of  Red  Oak.  Iowa,  at  the 
dedicatory  services  of  the  new  armory  in  Council  Bluffa, 
Iowa,  on  May  14.  1938.  The  address  touches  the  early  mili- 
tary history  of  my  State  and  particularly  the  history  of  the 
noteworthy  Dodge  Light  Gtiards,  founded  by  the  late  BdaJ. 
Gen.  Orenville  M.  Dodge. 

Mr.  CbflJrman.  General  Tin  ley.  comrades  of  CcMnpany  L.  ladlea 
and  gentlemen.  Kipling's  words  express  tbe  spirit  of  this  oocaalon: 

"Our  fathers  In  a  wondrous  age. 

Eire  yet  tbe  eartb  was  small. 
Ensured  to  us  an  heritage. 

And  doubted  not  at  all 
That  we,  tbe  children  of  their  hear^ 

Which  then  did  beat  so  high. 
In  later  times  should  play  lik«  part 

ror  our  posterity." 
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Trrtn  time  immgmarUti  tt  ha.i 
m*alitn<l    to   cS«<1:ch;«   with 
of  a  building  dcottd  to  public 
m    r*lt|;im»8    nR".iiT     nn    off?rtni 
•dlflcc      But  a«  time  pM»^    fU'! 
Mtn  were  fT»ct*d    the  cemnor.y 
of  a  public   na:  urr 

It    in    r.VjiMy    appTcprlate.    the 
ocr»*i  >n    frr    t^e    pi>rpn»*    of 
WTnory  buUrting   Usmt  »on»«' 
gAoijai?io«v«  tporiMir*^  by  UU»  c 
group  whjch  l.a-i  bcrn   kxKWU 
The   hl^'nTT   ot   any   i?rmip   is 
fornu    &   irrrat    tapestry    comi 
sU»nd    tlie    Bi ogrmphy    of    an    Ir 
br:l!.i»nrr     arcl    Mimr    b^-ur    soni 
Uvf     »ovrn    tt^fihcr   t>y    Ume 
Uevit.)    iiitfrwtlrm.  uxl  froTD 
(orU>  our  f!:rca'«!st  roonanuc 
"History-  1«  thr  essrnc*  cf  Uinii 
••mtlarly  tiaa  written  that  "All 
th«  bioRraphy  of  a  few  »tout 
e«cli   UKlividiial   contrltmlin«   U 
must  aej-e«  with  Vh«  (anvoun  olc 
e%Tr  It  1%  written,  always  pleaae? 

One  other  feature.  a«  a 
Uoned.    Ot>c>grmphy  alwmya  Imu 
control    tnrna    acUona       Na 
plaiiu  cauac  men  to  move 
more,  ao  la  history  made. 

Thta   mem»   to   be    true   at 
County      On  thcaa  hlfh  bane 
nM«t  and   bold   tbetr  couucUa 
c*m«-   IhP  fxplorers  and   tra 
»ix)t       And    100  yi-ars   ago   this 
<>«tabliah(>d   Mi  (amouB  ralstoi 
rcat«d   on    their  lone   ^*^  *-° 
■Jght   of  thH   annory,   came 
U>  tlw  butldtng  of  rmilroada 

On  «•  ■»«  that  natural 
■Mn.  and  where  men  go.  th«n 
It  is  unfortunate  that  thujs 
documented    hiatory    haa    b*«ri 
baa  play«d  a  roU  in  the  btator  r 
other  arctlon    and   yet   nelth<?r 
baa  given  this  part  of  Iowa  tl 
there  hat*  been  many  splendK! 
eomprebenaive  scale. 

ror   souroe    material   for 
freely  from  a  letter  writu-n  by 
bla  death,  and  alau  from  the  ) 
feUow  townianar..  J    R    Prrklnji 
He  la  al«>  deeply  Indebted   to 
r     N     Dailey.    holr»   o4    ti»e 
gineraJ    of    low*.    Charles    H 
attrtal  reoonlB;  ;u)d  to  tht  lata 
wl-.itm  showed  dt-ep  interest   in 
speak rr  desires  to  express  his 
AmonK   the  Bncllab  speak  l 
tluns  have  attained  lame  by  t 
are  familiar  wtth  such  names 
Coldstream    Guards    of 
B<wton.    and   the  Rlrtinwnd   B 
we  hare  an  onranlzatlon  that 
which  has  gmme^  a  lUkUofMa 
It*   men      And   to  pay   them 
itoaJB  be  the  pqrpoee  ol  the 
Klghty-two  year*  ago  thla 
tion   of  thu  company,  and 
IMV  times  Into  the  aemoe 
duced  two  ma)cr  genermJa,  a 
ofBcers:    and  Masoned  on  Its 
who  have  had  brilliant  reoonls 
a^««  with  me  that  tu  eotc 

lu  attory  nattvmUy  talla  Into 
period  from  Its  orfanlBattao 
second  from  the  SfMnlah  War 
tanler  Service  and 
at  the  Oreat  War  to  the 
Tour  eokmel  haa  aaked  me 
I  am  gUd  of  thia  opportunlt3 
ytis  of  this  noteworthy 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  generally 
was   not   the  flnrt   military 
aerli   as   the  Mexican   War 
known  as  the  Mormon 
to    Utah      This    commsmd 
aemce.    and    its   siory 
of  the  State 

It   was   not   until   May   1SS« 
formed    which   wee   to   have 
and    It    is   this    military   group 
ftXternoou.    Pormad  eIgM 


h  story 


efore.   that    as    wc    a.cf>t    on    this 

iratlfM?    thl«    ne-3r    and    enlarged 

r.r   be  taken   af   the  military   or- 

immunlty,  and  parucuhuly  of  tl.at 

li>caily   a«   the   DtUf-e    Light  a^.a^a^ 

liTcars  an   enchnn'tn^:   '"b^Tt      It 

of    innumerable    stranrts.    e\rh 

rilJTidual      Some    shine    forth    with 

colors.     But    til*;   suni    of    ihcM" 

produces   a   picture    thiit    l5   unte- 

hlch  ikilled  wTltem  >ii»ve  hr  vikI.- 

Carlyle  has  staled  truly   tl:ai 

merable  blo^jraphles,"  and  Emerstju 

resolves  itaelf  very  easily  in''-. 

.  rarnest  |jeraciis."     And  so,  with 

the   history   of  a  cotrxmunity,    «e 

R^^m^"  Pliny  that  •History,  how- 

hantimalden  of  history,  mtwt  be  men- 

determlncd  and  will  m  the  future 

■tvial    tralla.    waterways,    and    fertile 

alozg  In  certain  lines,  and  a*  men  so 

(>>uncll    Bluffs    and    Potuwattamle 

blalls  the  red  men   were  wont   to 

On    the   tJToad   pJjJn   to   the   river 

Lewis  and  Clarlte   mentiuu   the 

■.prtng   Father  Pierre   >tjb   DeSmet 

Here   tt   wee  that   the   Mormnr.- 

Jtah.     And   here    too.   in    the    very 

tqoee   men   with  a   vision   of   enipir> 


thli 


ini; 


Ehglai  ,d. 


thf 
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been  the  ctietom  of  all  races  of 

late   ceremony    the   compietior. 

,»e.     OrigJiially  the  servioe  v..i.-  oi 

to    tyie    g""*!"    of    ^•^<*    ti-'S    of    the 

aa  structure*  cf  ft  prof  are  rhsu- 

was  extended  to  include  all  thcwe 


Influences  the  motemenl  of 

lo'wc  fUKi  htatory  in  the  making. 

no  comprehensive,  accurate,  and 

written    of    this    ct>mmi»nity       I' 

ol  Iowa  that  U  the  equal  of  any 

;-)f  our  splendid   histoncai  societies 

I  attenuon  that  is  its  due      Trvie, 

articles  written,  but  nothing  en  u 


article,    the    speaker    has    quotetl 

General  Dodge  a  short  time  beiora 

plendid  biography   written  by   ytur 

entitled   -Ra;l»    Tra:ls    snd  War  ' 

las  Ada  M    Dailey  nr.d  CW    George 

Cotonet    D»iU'y     to    tho    ad)-i'ant 

Orahl,    for    voluminous    re.-«-arch    lu 

B.  O.  Bruington  of  this  city,  all  of 

Ihla   artir'.e       To  fiu:h   of   thtin   t^.  : 

(Appreciation  of  their  as-sistanre 

people   certain    military      rc.it.u'a- 

1  leir  continuous  use  of  a  oaine      Wi? 

u*  the  Crordon  Highljjirters  aiicl   ':\f 

as    the    First    Corps    Cadets    cf 

uee   of   Virginia      So   too,    in    lowu, 

known  as  the  Etodge  Light  Guard.;. 

^iandlng  by  lu  a^,  lU  record.  u.n1 

ijonor   by   a    re  Ital    of   th«lr    history 

I  this  aftemooD. 

marks  the  date  of  the  orvranlza.- 
that  jjeriod   it   has   been   calle  ! 
the  United   SUtea      Iz   bae   pro- 
of field  officers,  dozens  of  ;ir.e 
rbaters  are   hundreds  nf  flee  citizer.s 
both  In  war  aiul  in  peace.    You  viLl 

be  preeerved 

four  cbeptars:  T^e  first  roren  the 

the   SpsLniah- American   War;    the 

the  border  trouble:  the  third.  U:<e 

World  War;  and  the  last  from  the 


speikk 

mcnth 

during 

cf 


ahcold 


o 


lO 


namkle  brtefly  the  fVrst  epoch,  and 
to  raclU  the  story  of   the  first  42 


own,  but  the  Dodge  Llg(ht  Oaards 
niiattfwi    o(    tha    community      As 
tmd   k>een   organised   what    was 
composed   ol   men   on   their   w;  y 
creditable    and    (Ji.«uiiiui.sr.ed 
an    honored    place    in    the    uistory 


rr'.=;   if   rht?    founder    of   this  tinlt:    "Council 
■a!  u*-d     n   May   186'-      Its  organi-'ation   u'as 


ed  :t  ncces- 


bowever.  that   an  orgamiratlon   wr=s 
coutmuous   existence    to   this   day. 
which   engages   our    itiantion   this 
affo.  It  atlli  cmrrlM  on. 


let   mc   read    th^'    wc 
Bl'ills  Oi:arr.«   were     -r, 

br^UH--  .i.-.ut  by  I..,-  :a,  •.  ■....  i>. -..x,  Poncu.  and  P'.r.vi.et  Indiau^s 
1-,  V,'-----Aa  fcfc,.me  v^ry  threatening.  The  Sioux  kiJed  Logan 
Fr-nt«neire   in    1855.   who  was  a  great   and   lasting   friend   of   the 

'""i'hen  n.ey  poured  int«>  the  Eikhorn  Valley.  mu'dTinc  some 
of  lU  cituens.  and  some  of  them  croNvd  Into  Iowa  •>'--.•""•"- 
r,,,-  i,-t-irrv  and  the  citizens  of  C'Tuncil  Bluffs  ror.5:d 
siiry  t  orcHr;i!e  a  military  comrany  of  about  .SO  members,  ccn- 
sisting  <  f  th-'  m*':  prominent  men  in  the  city— judges,  lawyers. 
do<-urH.  baniters  and  other  leadin*?  bu-:it;ef>-nif  n  ol  the  city— who 
*-re  ureani-ed    k.c!  named  tfie  CouiKll  Buff    Gu-rds 

Of  -his  '.:r^'  ompany.  O.  M.  Dodge  wa-  elected  captain:  Beth  R. 
era..'  tl'<tt  heutenar.t  R  Eh-.nn.  sec-nd  li. f.t^^r.ant;  Dr.  D  J.  Sulli- 
van 'sur«pv>u,  a:id  Henrv  Aikn.  orderly  .*enreant,  A.?  the  State  had 
no  iiu  Rid  liiw  rtnd  i.c  means  cf  inrmshinK  arms,  equipment,  or 
uniforni.  the  cr-.nptiiiy  ;u^ii  ruised  «l  oCM)  t)  supply  these  necessi- 
ties and  I  prcxvirrd  the  vinilcrrns  it  a  '  o^-t  of  $520,  iiiso  the  old- 
Ia6i'..or;ed  musket  and  t<iuipG.ent.  so  that  the  company  presented  a 
very  creditab.e  iip^farHii'  e 

'In  1867  the  ci'i^ii-  k,uve  the  company  an  entertiiinment  in 
Perr.n?  <ri>ve  \t,here  the  ladles  of  the  cry  pre.'vnied  them  with 
a  b*-autiful  silk  lUg.  The  company  was  Invited  to  all  the  great 
funclior.s  in  the  vicinity  The  authontie-  of  N-braska  invited 
them  to  VI* It.  Omaha  In  November  lrt.->6  and  General  Thayer,  of 
the  Nebraska  nahtia,  and  his  ^taJ  met  them  at  the  ferry  and 
escorlef!  them  up  ;nto  the  town  where  the  citizens  entertained 
them  in  a  royal  manner 

T^ie  firs'   d^.i"}!   In  the   company   occur-ed  on  October  10.   1856. 
Pv    F"raiik  E    WvUh  was  burled  with  military  honors." 

But  even  In  those  early  days  the  lot  of  a  company  commander 
was  no  bed  of  T^mes  The  1  cal  edit  ir  of  the  Bugle  owned  the 
drill   hall,  ar.d    *e   are   to'..!    by   Capt-iiu   Dodge's  biographer; 

"Mr  Babbi't  never  qu:'e  f-^rt'.ivr  Dtxlge  for  leaving  the  political 
party  of  hi.^  father^  "•<!T-erVi!!v  durtne  the  very  campaign  when 
the  editor  of  the  Bugle  was  trying  to  become  lieutenant  governor 
en  the  Democratic  ticket  But  he  had  fallen  out  with  Dodge  and 
the  company  known  a.^  the  Count  .1  Blu.Ts  Guards  a.?  early  as 
1857.  ber!iu.=e  sdRie  member  -f  the  rnrnpir.y  had  failed  to  lower 
the  windows  of  the  hall  'hey  rented  fr  ^m  the  editor  and  the 
rain  ruined  the  pla.«t>  r  MoretTvrr  it  «':"ms  tliat  the  rent  had 
not  been  p*ucl  promptlv.  ana  Mr  Babbitt  wrote  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs »o  express  his  cor.tfn.pt  f.  r  '•'le  hankers  and  merchants' 
at  the  head  of  the  Cmmci!  Bluffs  Guards  who  had  fovtrotten  that 
they  owed  a  note  '  So  the  Council  Bluffs  Guards  led  by  Dodge, 
had  in   1857  h.r'f.1  another  hall   ' 

Tlic  history  of  the  company  diu-lng  its  first  5  years  is  best  told 
in  General  Dodge's  own  word."?' 

••Soom  after  the  Spirit  Lake  ma.«sacre  recurred  the  company 
unaTnr:.ou.-.ly  voted  to  offer  their  »tr>iccs  to  the  State,  bu:  the 
Gcr.criior  of  the  State  declined  ou  the  ground  that  they  were  needed 
on  the  frontier 

•*In  1856  my  dutier  tock  me  away  from  the  city  and  I  resltrned. 
and  LI.  Seth  Crait;  vas  made  captain  of  the  company  At  the  time 
ol  the  oigiii.,./.  it.un  tr.ere  joii:t  d  and  en...stcd  w.tli  us  a  saxhorn 
bat.d.  led  by  Cyru<  C  Kuh:.,  which  met  regniarly  for  drill  and  were 
called  UDon  to  take  part  in  locnl  celebrarjon' 

■When  the  Civil  War  cecurred  the  company  was  reorgan iM'd. 
May  It).  1^61,  Tlt  the  pirp^se  ui  offerinR  It.-  services  to  the  Goverii- 
ntent.  G.  M.  IXdg>  w.i.<  eiec-c;!  taptam,  J  F,  Hopper,  first  Meu- 
i  tenant'  and  C  C  Rice  second  Iie^itenant  I  can  remember  dls- 
tinctlv  after  the  on?ar  .:T»t\on  when  w  H  Kinsman  called  the  roll 
of  the  members  for  tliem  to  jjive  their  assent  to  enter  the  Civil  W»r, 
and  every  mernljer  uf  the  ccinpany  an.-^wered    Yes.' 

'V>'''   offered   our   services    ininiediately   t  '   the    Governor   to  be   a 

I    part  of  the  firs*  replmen*  nf  Iowa  Infintry      The  Governor  stated 

that  It  was  the  first  company  m  the  State  to  offer  its  services,  but 

be  declined  on  the  kjround  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  protection 

oX  our  frontier  for  the  company  to  remain  upcu  It." 

,        And  so    for  the  first  tin  e  :n   its  history,  the  company  answered 

the  nattr>n"»l   call   and   en'ered   the   service  of   the   United  Statee  as 

Company  B  of  the  Fourth  luwa  Infantry.     Upon  the  organization 

'    of   tlie  regiment.   Capt^^in   D  )d^e  resigned  to  accept   the   colonelcy 

Of   the   repnnent,   and    he    waa   ■^ucceeded   by  Lt    Seth   R.   Craig   as 

captain      Official   re^-ords  mc r.tn  n   the   name  of   Georpe   E.  Ford  as 

successor   of    Captain    Ctbi^.    but    his   name    is    not   mentioned    by 

General  Dod«e 

The  editor  .;f  the  Bugle  wr.s  forced  to  admit  that  Colonel  Dodge  s 
app<^:ntmer  t   VI,;  ,i  t'^  •(.xi     ;■.■,'   -".'e:.  :;i'   penned  these  words: 

■■W-?  nnders-and  tha'  "nr  fe"."w  c:ti?en.  G  M  Dodge,  has  re- 
ceived the  appomtmen:  as  ccU.nel  of  the  Potirth  Iowa" Regiment 
It  w  well  kjiown  ti  .ur  nitzens  that  C  'lonel  D'^dge  and  ourself 
are  bitter  po!:-;rai  r j^p.  r.ei.t-.  but  notwithstanding  our  bitter  po- 
litical hcrti'ltie^  toward  h:rn  we  will  do  him  the  Jiistlce  to  sny 
that  as  neijhb:.jr  ,ird  citiz^rn  we  entertain  the  highest  respect  for 
him  We  nndersianl  tlia^  he  li  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point 
Milit.ir.-  Acidf-v.  s:  '  ■:■:>■■■  •;•'  •-...t  he  is  an  excellent  tactician, 
and  'J  Af.  ue  1.  p.-,  ( ■:  ;  m-'.  L>ici;.-.s  d:screti'>n.  rnoderatlon,  and 
wisdom  as  a  commander  are  poual  to  his  enersjy  and  ability  as 
a  tacticii.n.  m  befer  appotn'ment  cotild  be  made" 

T.^e   wld    L    nipujiv    B    pi^vd    u    Eall.int    part    m    the   conflict    be- 
twe'ui  the  Staica.    Time  fGrDi,is  reading  the  LiBlcial  account  prepared 
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in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  but  I  do  desire  to  quote  again  from 
General  Dodge      He  tells  ue: 

"In  May  1861  when  the  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry  was  organized  In 
Council  Bluffs.  I  resigned  my  position  in  the  Guards,  and  Lt  Seth 
R.  Craig  was  made  captain,  with  P.  A.  Wheeler  first  lieutenant, 
and  W  H.  Kinsman  second  lieutenant.  When  the  company 
entered  the  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry  as  Company  B,  and  when  the 
regiment  In  August  proceeded  to  St.  Louis  and  Rolla,  Captain 
CralK  was  obliged  to  resign  on  accotmt  of  sickness,  and  W.  H. 
Kinsman  was  made  captain  and  had  command  of  the  company 
in  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridige. 

"At  this  battle,  where  the  reginient  greatly  distinguished  itself, 
the  colonel  was  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  Captain  Kinsman 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  ',he  Twenty- 
third  Iowa  for  his  services  in  that  battle  The  company  at  that 
time  was  a  member  of  the  army  of  the  southwest.  It  marched 
to  Helma  and  there  entered  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  took  a  dis- 
tuigulshed  part  In  the  Battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  so  much  so 
that  General  Grant  ordered  that  it  place  upon  its  banners,  First  at 
Chtcka-^aw  Bayou.' 

"It  took  part  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  then  to  Chattanooga, 
where  General  Hooker  gives  tlie  regiment  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  troops  to  scale  and  take  Lookout  Mountain,  and  Company  B 
was  one  of  the  first  companies  to  reach  the  summit 

"At  the  Battle  of  Ringgold  the  company  and  regiment  dl.stin- 
giiished  itself  so  that  General  Grant  commended  it  very  highly. 
The  company  was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the  inarch  to  the  sea. 
took  part  in  all  the  engagements,  then  from  Savannah  to  Raleigh 
toik  part  m  all  the  engagements  in  that  campaign,  and  from 
Raleigh  It  marched  to  Washington  and  took  part  in  the  grand 
review. 

"From  Washington  It  proceeded  to  Louisville.  Ky  .  and  was  mus- 
tered out  there  July  24,  1865,  and  at  the  muster-out.  there  were 
only  14  of  the  original  members  that  enlisted  in  Council  BlulTs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Many  had  been  killed  in  battle,  some 
dud  ol  di-sease,  but  many  of  the  company  had  been  promoted 
during  the  service  to  be  captains,  lieutenant  colonels,  colonels, 
brigadier  generals,  and  major  generals  In  other  commands,  showing 
a  record  that  few  companies  In  the  service  can  excel." 

And  with  the  coming  of  peace  the  remnant  of  this  gallant  band 
came  home  and  took  up  the  duties  of  citizens.  Today  the  flag 
of  the  old  Fourth  Iowa,  which  they  carried  and  defended,  is  en- 
cased in  the  rotunda  of  the  statehou.se;  and  near  It  stands  a  placque 
with  the  words  of  Iowa's  great  war  poet : 

"May    the    wreaths    they    have    won    never    wither 
Nor  the  stars  of  their  glory  grow  dim." 

I  am  sure  that  to  most  of  you  it  will  come  as  a  great  surpri.se  to 
learn  that  during  the  Civil  War  period,  as  now.  the  city  cf  Council 
Bluffs  and  Pottawattamie  County  supported  many  other  units.  It 
will  not  be  amiss  in  passing  to  mention  these,  for  while  they 
did  not  directly  form  a  part  of  the  unit  later  known  as  the  Dodge 
Light  Guards,  it  proves  our  theory  that  geography  does  play  an 
Important  part  in  the  military  alTairs  of  men 

Following  the  call  to  arms  in  1861,  as  early  as  May  11  a  unit 
called  the  Council  BIufTs  Flying  Artillery  was  organized  with 
Samuel  Clintair  as  captain.  It  maintained  its  existence  until 
March  12.  186,3,  and  served  In  the  Indian  excitement  at  Sioux  City 
from  September  3  to  September  28.  1862. 

On  July  4,  1861,  the  Second  Battery  of  Artillery  was  mustered 
in  with  Nelson  T.  Spoor  as  captain  and  the  late  Judge  Joseph  R. 
Reed  as  senior  first  lieutenant.  TlUs  unit  served  until  August  7, 
1865.  saw  action  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  witnessed  con- 
siderable   heavy   duty. 

A  third  artillery  unit  was  organized  August  8,  1861,  known  as 
the  Council  Bluffs  Light  Artillery,  commanded  by  Capt.  Cliarles  E. 
Provost.  This  same  unit,  or  one  of  similar  name,  appears  to  have 
been  reorganized  3  years  later,  on  August  23,  1864,  under  command 
of  Capt,  Thomas  Tostevin. 

In  November  of  1861,  a  second  Infantry  unit  forming  a  com- 
pany in  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Iowa  Infantry  was  organized, 
and  was  commanded  by  Capt§.  Daniel  B.  Clark  and  Nelson  W. 
Edwards.  It  participated  in  the  astounding  number  of  55  en- 
gagements and  made  a  very  creditable  record. 

Before  the  year  of  1861  closed,  in  fact  on  Chrlstma.s  Day.  the 
Center  Township  Home  Guards,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Joshua  C.  Layton  was  mustered  in,  eind  retained  Its  organization 
untU  the  22d  of  March  1864. 

By  the  beginning  of  1862,  men  realized  the  war  was  on  In 
earnest  and  five  additional  units  were  mobilized.  On  the  13th 
of  June  Company  E  of  the  Twenty-third  Iowa  Infantry  was 
mustered  in  with  John  C.  Liniger  as  captain.  This  was  the  regi- 
ment In  which  our  o'wn  W.  H  Kinsman  became  lieutenant 
colonel      It    saw    much    active    and    dangerous    service. 

Two  months  after  Company  E  was  mustered  in.  on  August  10. 
Company  A  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Infantry  entered  the 
service.  This  company  likewise  saw  active  service,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Capts.  C.  V.  Gardner  and  John  P.  Williams.  It  Is  an 
interesting  fact  that  It  called  Its  rendezvous  Camp  Dodge. 

September  of  1862  saw  the  raising  of  three  additional  units.  On 
the  3d,  Capt.  Hiland  M.  Carter  organized  the  Rockford  Mounted 
Infantry:  on  the  9th  the  Council  Bluffs  Guards  appeared  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  William  Crawford;  and  the  Mosquito  Guarda, 
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under  command  of  Capt.  Sidney  R.  Ororblll.  wme  formed  on  the 
30th. 

No  new  unlt^  appeared  during  1863.  but  with  the  year  1864 
seven  additional  companies  appeared      These  were  in  their  order 

Council  Bluffs  Rifles.  August  29,  with  Leonard  Kirahet  as  csptafa: 

Bottany  Tigers  September  10.  from  Macedonia  and  Walnut  Creek 
Townships,  and  with  Robert  Raybvirn  as  captain: 

Crescent  Guards,  September  12.  with  James  R.  Davis  aa  captain: 

Council  Bluffs  Provost  Guards.  September  20.  with  Andrew  J, 
Bell  as  Its  captain; 

New  Town  MUitla  Infantry  on  £>ecember  1.  conomanded  by  First 
Lt.  Alphews  M.  Battelle;   and 

The  Union  Guards  of  Crescent  on  December  12,  commanded  by 
Capt    George  W.  McCoun 

As  the  great  struggle  dragged  its  weary  way  Into  1866  the  State 
authorities  saw  the  need  of  additional  mllltaxy  unlta.  Indiana  to 
the  north  and  west  and  copperheads  to  the  south  were  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  fear.  And  as  a  result,  on  February  15.  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  William  P.  Sapp.  was  commiasloned  as  colonel  to 
organize  a  regiment.  No  official  number  was  given  the  unit,  and 
while  Government  reports  state  it  failed  to  materialize,  the  skele- 
ton organization  must  be  mentioned  because  of  the  family  names. 
many  of  which  are  still  borne  in  this  community.  The  compianles 
and   their   commanding   officers  were: 

Companies  A,  Capt.  A.  N.  Battelle;  B,  Capt.  A.  V.  Larimer.  C, 
Capt.  Thomas  Tostevin;  D.  Capt.  Leonard  Kirahet;  E.  Lt  WUllani 
McGee;  F.  Capt  S  R.  Grayblll;  Q,  Capt.  H.  M.  Carter;  H,  Capt. 
Ernest  Knabe;  I,  Capt  W.  G  Crawford;  K,  Capt,  James  R.  DaTla; 
L,  Capt.  R.  H.  Rayburn;  M.  Capt.  George  W.  McCoun. 

It  would  appear  from  the  names  of  the  commanding  officers 
above  that  Colonel  Sapp  had  taken  most  of  the  units  prevlotialy 
organized,  and  had  fused  them  Into  a  regimental  organization. 

With  tlie  dawn  of  peace  the  survivors  returned  home.  Many 
were  broken  in  spirit  and  nearly  all  financially.  They  all  felt, 
however,  that  they  had  preserved  Uie  Union,  that  the  Nation  still 
remained,  and  they  undoubtedly  looked  to  a  great  and  expanding 
future.  They  could  have  Joined  heartily  with  a  later  bard  who 
stated : 

"But  the  glory  of  the  present 
Is  to  make  the  future  free; 
We  love  our  land  for  what  she  Is, 
And  what  she  is  to  be." 

The  greatest  local  figure  of  the  conflict  was  Grenvllle  M.  Dodge, 
the  founder  of  the  company  we  honor  today.  It  Is  but  fitting  thM 
we  mention  him.  especially  as  his  spirit  was  the  dominant  one  m 
the   affairs   of   the   company   until   the  date   of   his   death    in    1916. 

Dodge  6  story  has  been  splendidly  portrayed  by  one  of  your  local 
citizens  in  Trails,  Rails,  and  War,  but  many  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration know  ol  hi.s  remarkable  life  only  as  a  chapter  in  history. 
A  few  of  the  older  ones  present  picture  him  as  they  saw  him  In 
later  life — a  distinguished-looking  old  gentleman,  slightly  stooped, 
with  piercing  eye  showing  from  beneath  bushy  eyebrowa,  and  with 
a  flowing  white  mustache.  Tlie  salient  facts  in  his  career  should 
be   briefly    mentioned. 

Dodge  came  from  sturdy  New  England  stock,  having  been  bom 
in  Danvers,  Ma.^s..  on  the  4th  day  of  April  1831.  He  worked  hard 
a.-i  a  boy — was  mentally  and  physically  alert,  and  graduated  from 
Norwich  University  In  the  Vermont  hills  In  1861.  Immediately 
after  leaving  school  he  broke  away  from  the  East,  and  fc^rrer 
after  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  West.  Being  an  engineer,  he 
became  interested  In  the  location  and  building  of  railroads,  and 
with  another  great  lowan.  Peter  A.  Dey,  furveyed  a  road  across 
the  new  State  Later  he  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  that  magnificent  road  Is  his  greatest  monument 

As  a  young  man.  however.  Dodge  was  ambitious  and  longed  for 
active  military  service.  It  is  interesting  to  read  a  letter  written 
his  mother  in  this  perioii.     He  states: 

"My  one  ambition  was  to  enter  the  Army  and  fight  a  battle,  Imt 
after  my  first  engagement  I  was  willing  to  see  the  WTir  end  right 
there." 

In  later  life,  while  intolerant  of  sham  and  hypocrisy,  he  was 
generous  and  Judicial  in  his  Judgments,  and  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  in  1898  he  was  cautioning  President  McKinley  to  avoid 
the  current  clamorings  for  war  and  to  seek  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Spanish  trouble  He  gave  counsel  to  some  of  your  speakers 
of  this  afternoon,  and  when  he  mentioned  Lincoln.  Grant,  and 
Sherman,  those  great  historical  figures  seemed  to  resume  their 
roles  as  men  of  the  day. 

One  thing  must  be  remembered.  While  Dodge's  greatest  fame 
was  that  of  a  railroad  builder — he  was  equally  great  when  meas- 
ured as  a  soldier.  When  your  late  citizen,  B  O.  Brulngton.  learned 
of  this  address,  he  wrote  a  letter  asking  that  I  stress  this  fact. 
While  the  article  is  too  long  to  quote  in  Its  entirety.  I  do  want  to 
read  a  section  of  It  to  you. 

When  General  Grant  was  President  of  the  Republic  the  question 
of  Secretary  of  War  came  up  and  General  Grant  said  "If  General 
Dodge  had  not  been  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pvvclflc  he  would 
be  my  first  choice  for  Secretary  of  War.  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  railroad  has  numerous  dealings  with  the  War  Department 
It  cannot  be  " 

They  do  not  make  engineers  Secretary  of  War.  but  in  those  days 
they  put  soldiers  in  that  post. 

Along  the  Union  Pacific  line  30  years  ago.  in  several  statlona. 
hung  a  photograph  of  General  Dodge's  headquarters  at  Laramie. 
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ThTve  at^.emp'ed^o  c.v.^  ir-m  18.S6  to  1898.  we  have  seen  the 
foundations  laid  for  a  un.t  of  rtannR  and  brlUlance.  „„.^^,    . 
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Nation  m.u/ of  p<.wer  a..d  courage,  who  held  the  vision  ol  a 
greater  and  a  grander  America 
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F'P'serve  American  Liberties  for  Conservative  and 
Progressive  Alike— (iovernment  Control  of  Money 
and  Credit  as  (  onstitution  I»rovides— Cost  of 
Production  for  Farmer— Old-Age  Pensions  and 
Social  Security  for  All— Industrial  Expansion- 
Slum  Clearance  and  Conservation  to  Employ 
Unemployed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

IN  THF.   H'tlSK  «•!•■   KKPRKSEN'TATIVES 
Wednesday.  Juve  15  <  I'^gi^latut'  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  SADOWSKI  Mr  Sp.aker,  the  session  of  Congress  is 
drawing  to  a  cios.'  I'  us  time  for  Members  to  consider  seri- 
ously what  arc  the  need.s  of  the  pecple  of  America. 

We  have  her*-  a  ^roup  of  hb^ral  and  progressive  Con- 
KTf\si:mpn  which  i-  luadt  d  by  M.aury  Maverick,  of  Texas, 
whom  we  elected  as  our  chairman.  This  group,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  ha.s  enunciated  certain  definite  principles, 
and  the  undersigned  have  -^ubsrnbed  to  the  following  pro- 
pram  and  statement.  We  believe  in  these  principles  and 
will  seek  rf-election  larg*  ly  on  our  pledge  to  the  people  to 
work  for  their  enactment  into  law  dunnR  the  next  Congress. 

This  dees  not  contain  our  entire  program,  as  such  mat- 
ters as  collectnr  bargaining  are  not  covered,  because  the 
members  of  our  organization  have  all  pioneered  in  labor  leg- 
islation, and  the  attitude  ef  all  of  us  is  well  known.  All  of 
us  have  participated  m  the  adoption  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
We  have  all  p'edged  to  use  every  means  possible  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  war. 
!       The  following  p<iint.s  are  stressed : 

'  PRXSf.HVT    ,*MF.RJr.\N    LIEEHTIES    FOR    ALL 

First.  Preservati'in  cf  .American  democracy  and  civil  lib- 
erties a?  set  out  m  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  preservation  of 
these  rights  should  extend  to  all  persons  everywhere  in  the 
Nation,  conservative,  liberal,  or  otherwise,  and  of  whatever 
race   creed,  or  color. 

roiNivr,   MOVTT   -cnvEHNMrNT  CREarr- PRICK  levels 

Second  An  efff^ctive  Government  control  over  and  use  of 
the  money  and  credit  system  to  restore  to  Congress  its  con- 
stitutional ru'ht  tl,'  C'.nn  money  and  to  make  the  credit  of  the 
Natjon  an  instrumt-nt  in  the  hands  of  Government,  to  be  di- 
rectly employed  m  breaking  i^e  existing  credit  monopoly, 
stabilizing  the  prire  If'vel.  and  bringing  the  total  consuming 
power  of  the  p^cple  into  hne  with  their  power  to  produce. 
At.R:(  rm'RE — cost   or   puodcction 

Third  A  simple  agricuUural  b'U  to  put  a  floor  under  the 
pr.ce  of  farm  commodities,  end  gambling  and  speculation, 
and  effectively  assure  the  farmer  cost  of  production. 

Oir>-ACF    PFNSIONS 

Fourth.  Tlie  establishnient  of  a  system  of  Federal  old-age 
ptn^.nns  and  a  broademng  and  improvement  of  the  Social 
Security  .Act. 

»-\PA.M.mrN     or     INDf'^TR!  M,     PKOOrCTTON  —  MONOPOLT     CONTROL 

Fifth  Let.-'^la'ion  '.'•  br'.n_'  about,  through  the  cooperation 
of  G<ivernm»r/.  oi;  ir>s-  .\nd  labor,  a  coordinated  expansion 
of  indu^'^rial  pr  :diir-*;on  and  an  effective  control  over  both 
m.oncroly  p:.K>  ir.i-rpu.ves  and  monopolistic  ciu"tailment  of 
yroducuoa  ul  uteded  goods  and  services. 
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Sixth.  A  long-range  flexible  program  of  public  works,  set 
up  by  congressional  enactment,  made  self-liquidating  to  the 
largest  possible  extent,  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  our  people  for  empIojTnent 
and  of  our  business  for  assistance  In  stabilizing  its  market, 
and  aimed  primarily  to  meet  such  outstanding  national  needs 
as  slum  elimination  and  low-cost  housing  and  the  need  for 
conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  objectives  we  will 
continue  to  urge  a  liberalization  of  the  rules  and  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Robert  O.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  R.  Amlie, 
of  Wisconsin;  John  T.  Bernard,  of  Minnesota; 
Herbert  Bigelow.  of  Ohio:  Charles  G.  Binderup,  of 
Nebraska;  Gerald  J.  Boileau.  of  Wisconsin;  R.  T. 
Buckler,  of  Minnesota ;  Usher  L.  Burdick,  of  North 
Dakota;  John  M.  Coffee,  of  Washington;  John  D. 
Dingell,  of  Michigan;  Matthew  A.  Dunn,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Charles  R.  Eckert,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ed- 
ward C.  Eicher,  of  Iowa;  Frank  W.  Pries,  of  Illi- 
nois; B.  J.  Gehrmann.  of  Wisconsin;  James  H. 
Gildea.  of  Pennsylvania;  Pranck  R.  Havenner,  of 
California;  Fred  H.  Hildebrandt,  of  South  Da- 
kota; Knute  Hill,  of  Washington;  John  M.  Hous- 
ton, of  Kansas:  Ed.  V.  Izac,  of  California;  Dewey 
W.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota;  Kent  Keller,  of  Illinois; 
Paul  John  Kvale,  of  Minnesota:  William  Lemke, 
of  North  Dakota;  John  Lesinski,  of  Michigan; 
John  Luecke.  of  Michigan;  W.  D.  McParlane.  of 
Texas;  John  A.  Martin,  of  Colorado;  Sam  Mas- 
singale,  of  Oklahoma:  Maury  Maverick,  of  Texas; 
Jerry  O'Connell.  of  Montana;  George  G.  Sadow- 
ski.  of  Michigan;  George  J.  Schneider,  of  Wis- 
consin; Byron  Scott,  of  California;  Martin  F. 
Smith,  of  Washington;  Harry  G.  Teigan,  of  Min- 
nesota; Andrew  Transue.  of  Michigan;  Jerry  Voor- 
his,  of  California,  Gardner  Withrow,  of  Wis- 
consin. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  15  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14)  ,1938 


ARTICLE    BT    JAMES    P.    MILLER 


Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  text  of 
an  article  by  Mr.  James  P.  Miller  appearing  in  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Boaid: 

[From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  April  15,  1938] 
Text  of  Miller  Plan  for  Stabilization  of  United  States  Rubber 

Indu.stry  -GuAR-ANTEED     24-HouH     WEEK.     52-Week     Yeah     Are 

L'F.Gtt) — Pr<  pcc:es     Establishment    of     Indistrial    Coordination 

Cd.MMissiON   TO   End  Strife 

This  i.s  the  text  cf  the  15-polnt  plan  proposed  by  James  P. 
Miller,  rejicnal  director  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
lor  stabilization  of  the  rubber  industry; 

"As  the  picture  appears  at  present,  there  are  three  major  factors 
that  stand  out  in  plain  relief: 

■1.  The   comDiUnity   interest   and   welfare. 

"2.  Tiie  workers    and  company  s  interest  and  wellare. 

"3    llie   induttry's   interest   and   welfare. 

■It  seem.^  as  thouE;h  ihe  interests  of  all  three  groups  have  been 
placed  in  Jeopardy  because  both  Industry  and  labor  hive  been 
making  mifta,kes  as  a  result  of  following  the  uncharted  course  of 
selflfch  interest  rather  than  the  safer  lanes  of  cooperative  planning. 

"The  latter  course  Is  lined  with  giilde  mar  Its  and  beacons  to 
mak«  saXe  tlie  paths  of  the  navigators,  while  Uie  former  U  ot>- 


structed  with  shoals  of  distrust  and  made  danjrerous  with  the 
submerged  Japsipd  rook;*  of  indecision.  All  of  which  keeps  the 
waters  muddied  and  turbulent 

"The  only  thing  that  will  restore  health  to  a  sick  patient  la 
honest  dlapiosis  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  aliment:  the  per- 
formance of  a  major  operation  where  the  disorder  l.<  mal!^;Tiant: 
the  pre.scriblng  of  a  properly  balanced  diet  and  a  schedule  of  ac- 
tivUles  so  the  patient  may  get  stronk'  and  lemain  weU. 

MiTST  cooperate 

"Confidence  and  respect  beget  confidence  and  respect  and  from 
this  comes  cooperative  understanding 

"The  Interests  of  employer  and  '.mployees  are  Inseparable  They 
slmllate  the  yoke  on  a  team  of  oxen  In  order  to  even  the  pull 
and  move  ginootlily  the  vehicle  of  industry  along  the  road  of 
progress  to  the  goal  of  lasting  prosperity  It  is  necessary  they  botli 
exert  the  same  degree  of  rhythmic  effort.  One  cannot  lessen 
the  even  flow  of  effort  without  needlessly  burdening  the  other  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  vehicle  stands  motionless  and  obstructs 
the  community  highway. 

"Business  recessions  are  not  caused  by  the  communities  or  the 
workers  Such  recessions  can  be  only  aggravated  and  made  more 
precipitate  by  lowering  wages  and  thus  limiting  the  buying  power 
of  the  workers.  When  this  is  done,  the  sustaining  force  of  the 
community  Is  lost  and  property  and  capital  values  are  uimcccs- 
sanly  destroyed. 

SPREAD    PAT 

"Communities  seek  Industry.  They  develop  on  Industry  and 
become  a  thriving  economic  factor  only  as  constant  as  the 
workers  have  regular  employment  and  uniform  pay  checks  to 
create  constant  buying  power.  One  million  dollars  divided  equally 
between  1.000  workers  has  more  economic  force  within  the  com- 
munity than  if  it  were  eru-ned  by  only  10  people.  Likewise  the 
same  million  dollars  paid  to  the  1.000  workers  in  eqvial  monthly 
payments,  over  a  year,  guarantees  to  the  community  a  more  stable 
and  sustained  buying  power  than  would  be  had  11  It  were  paid 
out  in  the  first  3  months  of  the  year. 

■'Competitive  sectional  manufactiirlng  cost  differentials  have  and 
always  will  exist  Such  conditions  did  not  interfere  with  our  In- 
dustrlad  growth,  and  there  Is  little  reason  to  believe  that  It  will 
interfere  with  future  growth  or  expansion.  To  offset  such  differen- 
tials It  is  necessary  that  industry  In  t-he  higher  wage  areas  resort 
to  the  mech:inizaiion  of  plants  and  the  adoption  of  reasontble 
production  speed  schedules  and  the  workers  cooperate  m  efliciently 
performing  tlielr  allocated  tasks,  so  that  waste  and  loss  could  be 
minimized. 

•Tliis  Is  the  only  thing  that  will  keep  production  costs  within 
the  realm  of  competitive  limits. 

INCENTTVT   PLANS 

"In  order  to  secure  the  cooperative  assistance  of  the  workers, 
mrny  plants  mechanized  and  adopted  incentive  wage  plans.  These 
plans  vverc  honestly  conceived,  put  In  operation,  and  honestly 
maintained  as  incentive  media  by  many  plants  History  has 
proven,  however,  that  some  plant  managers  elected  to  convert  an 
honestly  intended  incentive  and  efficiency  plan  into  a  sham  behind 
which  they  could  unnecessarily  speed  up  production  and  urbltrarlly 
reduce  the  base  rates  without  fear  of  being  caught  because  there 
was  no  means  available  to  the  workers  to  make  an  impartial  check 
of  the  so-called  time  restudies  made  by  the  company.  This  alone 
has  been  the  major  cause  of  many  labor  disputes  and  the  Intro- 
duction by  the  workers  of  production  control  schemes  In  retal- 
iation 

"Whether  Industry  has  made  the  mistake  of  concentrating  their 
activities  in  one  cornmunlty  is  not  the  Issue  prlniarlly 

"And  whether  industry  at  this  late  date  is  determined  to  effect  a 
program  of  decentralization  Is  not  a  factor. 

"The  real  issue,  in  fact.  Is  how  much  Is  industry  obligated  to  • 
communitv  whose  membf  rs  have  invested  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  homes  stores  and  service  enterprises  In  order  to  sustain 
and  f^upport  the  gigantic  requirements  of  the  Industry  and  Its 
workers 

"It  has  always  been  held  that  individual  Interests  must  give  way 
to  those  of  the  public  good 

"This  is  good  logic  and  certainly  warrants  both  Industry  and 
labor  doing  all  !n  their  respective  power  to  And  the  equitable  road 
to  undert^tanding. 

"Akron  for  vears  has  been  universally  recognized  as  the  hu'j  of 
the  rubber  Industry  in  America  Its  geographical  position  la 
Ideal:  It  has  an  abundant  oversupply  of  experienced  rubber  work- 
ers of  above  average  Intelligence;  its  transportation  facilities  are 
excellent,  and  lu  public  utilities  supply  an  ample  amount  cf  water, 
gas.  and  electricity      Industry  has   ample  ppace  to  expand. 

"Fundamentally  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  ad\anced  that 
would  Justify  changing  the  status  of  Akron  On  the  c  ntrary. 
It  would  seem  Incumbent  on  all  parties  to  combine  In  a  irlendly 
effort  to  assure  the  continued  growth  of  Akron. 

BAN  BXTTKR^rESS 

"This  can  be  accomplished  If  prejudices  are  voluntarily  set  aside 
and  even,one  made  to  realize  labor  and  indu.stry  have  equal  rights 
established  by  law  and  that  to  deny  these  nghu  to  either  foments 
unnecessary  strife. 

"It  Is  obvious  nothing  constructive  can  be  accomplished  unleae 
It  can  be  assumed  all  parties  are  genuinely  sincere  and  honest  la 
UExeir  desires  to  work  out  a  solution  whicb  wiU  restore  harmony. 
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undrmtand'.ne    mutv:al   confidence    and   a   lustalned   balar.ced    ac-    ] 
tivity  to  the  pomrr-uiiitT 

"ExTrme  .«*.insh  viewp<-)int.«  ftnd  anruments  must  be  plven  onl7 
»uth  corwiderati  m  mj  will  inJ.iJe  factually  to  a  ba*ls  of  retuson;:is' 
which  nerlii  the  Umlte<l  Utiludw  of  a  strictly  middle  course  recui;- 
ni-'-:ni'  rl^ht  ajid  wTonij  but  iemp>onzlng  with  neither  Theories 
and  idoiUiama  will  only  be  er*  ualcd  for  iho«  parta  wh4ch  can  bo 
nin;d«-d   m'.o  prmciK-*i  usaK« 

I*,  would  be  Idle  to  aa-ume  that  one  stroke  of  th«  pen  r  a 
frw  rpokrn  worda  would  resuH  in  a  perfect  stjiution  of  the  present 
probe  :Ti»  But  it  la  reaaonat  le  to  exptnrt  that  franlc  and  open 
ojsci^isona  of  constructive  nigRestlons  might  develcp  a  new 
method  of  procedtire  and  go  a  long  way  toward  ellminallng  many  , 
of  the  present  seeming  obatac  ea. 

"Any  attempt  to  devise  a  pi  in  which  would  effectively  solve  the 
problem*  confronting  the  comnunity.  industry,  and  the  thousands 
of  eager   workers  only  c*n  be   made   by   weighing    impartially    the 
broad    principle*   of   equity,    without    attempting    to   grant    special    : 
favor  to  any  of  the  parties  Ini  created  ! 

Whatever  plan  la  submltifd  mu»t  be  general  tn  nature  but 
•ound  enotigh  In  itructure  to  >e  a  guide  to  round-Uble  exploratory 
conference  where  working  d/itall*  and  procedure  can  be  worked 
out  between  repre«nt*tlvea  )f  the  workera  and  the  companies, 
who  are  more  familiar   with    Lhe  practical  working  factors 

•At  thU  time.  It  doea  not  ippear  that  there  Is  a  necessity  for 
mediation  or  concUlatlon  efforLa  by  extraneous  agencies,  but  rather 
doei»  It  seem  that  the  altuatloii  can  t>o  cor-ipetently  handled  by  the 
proeeme*  of  genuine  collectlvs  bargaining  between  the  companies 
and  the  properly  elected  repr«ientative«  of  the  workers.  They  are 
btjth  capable  of  approaching  the  dlacuaslon  with  an  opt'n.  mmd 
and  arnvuvg  at  conclualona  void  of  any  taint  of  ultimatum 

•The  whole  situation  reao  ve«  Itself  into  a  mutUiU  d^ire  to 
•ffsct  permanent  workable  a<  Juctment«. 

THI     is    FOltm 

"With  the  forefolng  commeits  In  mind,  tt  l*  »u«testpd  tl^iit  the 
frllrwirg  15  general  factum  b?  considered  for  dt.scus.^ior. 

•1    Clnsaifylng  employees  Ir  to  permanent  and  ca.-^ual  groups 
"2    Kaiabllshment  of  a  flex  ble  workweek. 

'•3    Vacations  with  minimum  pay  during  certain  months  of  year 
••4    Guaranteed   annual   mlr  imum   wages 
"5    r>tatrlbutlon  of  an  earned  wage  Iwnus  annually 
••fl    Installation   of    ImpwoTed    machinery 
"T    Guarantee  of  efflclent   ferformance   by  workers 
"S    Minimum    and   maxlmu  n   limitations  of    b'    and   prcductlca 
hour   schedules 

"9    Establiahment  of  unit  bise  rates  for  a  dertntte  per'.od 
■'10    Adoption  of  a  unirnrm   lay-off  and  reemployment   plan 
•11    Guarantee   of   a  proporttonai  di8Ulbut:on   cf   availab.-    vert 
between  plants. 

••n.  Proportional   employmi  nt  of   Akron   workers  In   nf^w   plants. 

"13    tolahllshment  of  strict    divisional  seniority  plan 

"14    Establishment  of  unlfcrm  grievance  procedure 

"15.  Tht   eatabllahment   of    an    indtistrial    coordination    rornmls- 

cmzArrjro  culssis 

"ClaaBtfying  employee*  InU  permanent  and  casual  f  oups 
~In  order  to  effectuate  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  and 
casual  gn^ups  it  is  suggested  that  It  Is  necessary  to  dlf.de  all  em- 
ployees into  two  general  ca  .egorles.  1.  e.  administrative  and  or 
ftlant  production  workers.  Ttieae  two  are  subdivided  accord.nt?  t.-i 
the  various  speclallaed.  skilled,  technicad.  supervi.-iory  ^a.ancd. 
btiurly  rate  frtwp  and  piece  work  classifications.  Ten-year  avfr- 
aces  wtl)  be  tued  in  aac«rtalalng  the  constant  normal  factors  of 
prrductlos  and  the  number  of  employees  required  to  mamta  :i 
that  normal  production  8u<  h  numbers  of  workers  wUl  be  clasM- 
tted  as  tb«  permaiwnt  grouF,  while  all  others  will  tx  treateo  as 
casuals. 

•The  methods  tod  records  to  be  tised  In  determining  a  b!\5is  for 
the  selection  of  permanent  etiplofcea  can  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  conference  memt)ers  Arrangements  should  be  made  howevtr. 
to  provide  that  those  hlgbest  in  place  of  seniority  o«  the  casuHl 
froup  list  should  have  preference  In  t>elng  elevated  to  the  p.rniA- 
nent  group  whenever  reUrem<>nU.  discharge*,  resignations,  or  plan: 
•ispaimion  permit  v«caccica  tt  be  filled. 

ruxiat.x 


'•  \n  accf«)-a;  >  Ti-  ••  4n-tvi'  flexible  workW'»ek  ran  be  estnb- 
lii>.Va  by  pr'..->.o;ni{  lor  nut  in^re  than  40  hours  la  any  1  week. 
80  ii  'tiTs  ::.  .i::v  2  consecutive  weet-.^.  or  152  hours  in  any  4 
ron^-cutivo  »...-••;  In  other  words  workers  may  work  2  weeks 
of  40  hour-  •  .:'  :.  i:.d  then  2  weeks  of  36  hours  each  or  alU^rnate 
wetKs  of  40  and  36  hours  In  any  4  weeks  On  the  basis  of  a  .52- 
w.f;c  yt-ar  -.r.is  would  provide  1.976  hours  or  an  Increa.^  of  104  hcura 
Vfarlv  I  v-r  the  present  52-week  year  of  36  hours  or  1.872  hours. 
Howfvr  r.-f-rence  to  the  following  section  elvlr.g  pffect  to  2 
weeks  vacation  wUl  show  that  the  suggested  36-  to  40-hcur  flexible 
v.ork*eck  will  actually  mean  only  50  weeks  per  year  with  25 
weeks  at  40  hours  and  25  weeks  at  ?.6  hours  for  a  lotal  of  1.900 
hours  per  vear  28  hours  per  vear  more  than  the  present  1.872 
hours  or  36  minutes  per  week  or  about  7 '^  minutes  more  each  day 
of  a  5-dav  week, 

•  "PiLs  form  of  Qex.ble  workweek  hai  rnaiiy  advantages  to  both 
the  workers  and  t.'ie  companies 

PAID     VATATI'TN'S 

•'Vacations  with  minimum  pav  ri'ir:ii^  certain  months  of  year 
'Most  of  the  larger  companifs  ar"  i:;ra.'itlns  vacations  ba.'V'd  on 
the  nun-ber  of  vears  of  service  and  compensated  for  at  certain  per- 
cei.tagp.s  of  their  aver-it"  earnings.  It  is  assumed  mo5t  of  those 
:.o-*  er'K:--'!  lo  2  wf-ek-  v  ication  as  a  re.^^ult  of  their  length  of 
'erv.  >■  •»>.,  u.cl  .:.  all  probability  be  these  who  are  entitled  to  be 
:  hu-vsinecl  ;:.  '.^.r  rvrmanent  group.  So  actually  there  would  be  little 
change  in  !ri<.<l':re  In  this  respect,  except  that  If  a  guaranteed 
annual  w;i.--  ;.-  t^t.ibllshed  on  the  basis  of  24  hours  per  week  for 
52  wetk.s  the  vacation  allowance  would  be  that  e.^tabl:shert  by  the 
guara:.-.y  By  allowing  the  2-week  vacation  it  would  reduce  t;ie 
yearly  wrrk";g  ho\irs  from  1  976  to  1.900.  or,  a.«  shown  li^.  previous 
section  It  would  resolve  Itself  in  about  7I2  minutes  a  day  for  5  days" 
increase  ab.ve  'he  present  36-hour  srheduie 

"Experien'-e  has  proven  that  there  is  less  interruption  in  produc- 
tion srh.'du:-.';  If  vacation  periods  .ire  liniit^'d  to  c.-rtam  montha 
within  the  y.ar 

•  Ca-suals  (•:. tried  to  vacations  w::uld  be  ccn-ipensated  on  the  basis 
new  used. 

ANNtTAL  m:m%!;.m3 

'  GuLiranteed  annual  mlnlmur.   vv    ,•■  s 

"Tlie  proposed  guaranteed  an:  ..'..  .v.i:'>  applies  only  to  th"  per- 
I  manent  group;  the  casuals  remain  on  the  hourly,  group,  or  piece- 
I    work  basis. 

'•The  supgf^'tcd  adoption  of  such  a  plan  perhaps  borders  on   the 
Idealistic,  but  surveys  have  recently  Indicated  It  Is  the  only  ir.teUi- 
I    gent  basis  upon  which  to  insure  stability  and  economic  security  to 
the  workers  and  the  community. 

"\  20-year  study  of  the  comparison  of  houily  rates  with  monthly 
p'lrnings  of  the  avenge  rubber  worker  In  one  cf  the  maji-r  Akrv-a 
ruLbor  companies  discloses  the  following: 


*'totabUshment  of  a  flexlbfc  workweek. 
Any  industry  which  la  affected  by  seasonal  demands  which  cause 
pronounced  production  levels  should  have  the  prefect u>n  of  a 
flaxlble  workweek  m  the  d  visions  affected  Tor  mtnufactu'ins' 
reamns  peculiar  to  the  production  of  tires,  as  differentiated  rror.i 
mechanical  goods,  it  appeart  M>me  companies  originated  and  pu^ 
tiito  efloct  the  6-hour  day  ir  preference  to  the  ordinary  indu.stnal 
••hour  day  Experience,  aoordlng  to  some  companie*.  B.<"«rns  to 
ha»e  proven  the  adoption  of  ihe  Sfl-bour  week  Tilled  to  pnxluee  'he 
rrsulu  expected  Tniey  no«  want  to  return  to  the  B-li«  ur  d.iv 
40-hour  week  This  rrversal.  though  a  corrreiive  men-^vire  se.tut 
ineoaststent  to  the  workets  wbo  bave  become  accustomed  to  tiu- 
a«>bour  w«ek. 

"Neiibcr  a  fixed  S6-  nor  40-hmir  week  will  answer  the  present 
problem  But  a  flexible  30-  to  40-hour  workweek  wfll,  espetiaUy 
when  reoortl*  bare  proven  t  lat  what  is  known  a*  a  ae-hour  wt  eic 
IwUly  uauunte  to  an  actual  workweek  of  from  31  7  to  3U  7  houm 
9t  productive  work  while  a  so-caUed  «0-bour  week  will  give  but 
n^  Actvial  producUve  work  hourm. 
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'.    the    high    point    of    monthly    earnings    spread    cvct    2 
•fr  the  rise  to  and  before  the  fall   fr' m  that   pcint       In 

M's   the   top   noted   monthly   eHrninu's    held    for   only    I 
<.r  ;;;e  rise  to  or  before  the  fall  fr'^ni  th.it   point. 

writing  figures  for  1934-35-  36^  37  are  not  available,  but 
•~  .-.  sume  the  fluctuations  will  be  c<n-nparably  a.>  wld- 
:  s   :n  spite  of  good  earning  years  by  the  same  company 

.     :  uniform  monthly  earnuiK.*  was  lo.si  to  the  workers. 

I    "ituatlon  would   seem  to   pruve   conclusively   that    no 
V       .'h  the  hourly  rati    :■  .iv   i)e  m.icle  r.  Ljives  little  or  no 

!    '    onomic  stablllt'     '  >   'lie    wor«.er    ui   the  production 
uots;.  '    Law   thr  h  -mi    -I   vmrk 
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KT      SOVN-a 


■  If  11  \n  '  f  ernnoni  Ml  ;i.!  ■,  ,ii  ,'<it,;e  ,\nd  Kiv)d  prtwtlce  to  Insure 
to  ftdniini.-itru'.p,"'  r  ipei '■  i  ■  .'\  .md  rlericul  worker*  ^  dellnite 
nioiv.h.y  VMu;"  'inn  \o.v  %:!■'. ,(i  .t  n,.!  ik*  Ju.tt  as  g'XKi  poUi  y  and 
eqr.ally  «-coi,t'n.e,  i»i  Id  ^-uanin'.'e  a  n.iK.»i:ied  form  of  Rt.ibiiity  t\n- 
iurniiee  t<>  ih-  pernittunt  piod'uii.iti  line  worker'?  L'ndei  the 
present  huuil)   ^t   p.evv- a  ,,.1  k   p. 41.  Ue  appcturs  to  lake  All  Uic  n 
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"T5ue  to  fluctuations  In  production  demands,  It  would  hardly 
seem  feasible  to  erinrantee  other  than  a  minimum  number  of 
hours'  work  each  week  for  52  weeks  It  Is  therefore  considered 
that  a  euaranty  of  24  hours  a  week  for  52  weeks  would  be  a  safe 
minimum  averajire  This  would  amount  to  1.248  hours  per  year  for 
each    permanent   worker 

"If  the  permanent  workers  work  36  to  40  hours  a  week  they  will 
be  paid  full  time  However,  during  recession  from  normal  periods 
when  operations  are  on  a  reduced  schedule  and  the  guaranteed 
protip  can  be  furnished  only,  say.  18  hours'  work  per  week,  they 
will  contlnvie  to  be  paid  the  24-hour  guaranty  but  for  each  s\ich 
workweek  under  24  hours  the  company  will  have  established  an 
accumulated  credit  of  hours  equal  to  those  worked  less  than  the 
guaranteed  24  hours.  The  worker  will  be  debited  for  svich  accumu- 
lated hours. 

"The  accumulated  debit  hours  will  be  worked  out  by  the  worker 
at  the  option  of  the  company  If  the  demand  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  credit  hours  is  required  to  be  worked  In  excess  of  the 
36^-40  152  flexible  provision,  then  such  hours  worked  shall  be 
credited  on  the  basis  of  time  and  a  half  for  each  such  hour  worked. 
In  other  words.  If  a  worker  was  required  to  work  4  of  his  debit 
hours  on  Saturday  or  durin?  a  scheduled  36-hour  week,  he  would 
receive  credit  for  6  hours,  and  thereby  have  liquidated  6  of  his 
accumui.ueo  debit  hours 

"On  the  basis  of  an  80  'B'  hour  schedule  and  a  rate  for  male 
workers  of  90  cents,  the  hourly  earning  rate  would  be  H.20.  and  the 
guaranty  of  24  hours  would  be  $28.80  per  week,  or  $1,497. 60  per 
year  of  52  weeks. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  same  'B'  hour  schedtile  and  a  rate  of  60 
cent-s  for  female  workers,  the  hourly  earning  rate  would  be  80  cents. 
end  the  guaranty  of  24  hours  would  be  $19.20  per  week,  or  $998.40 
per  year. 

MKANING    TO    CITT 

"Here  Is  what  such  a  plan  would  mean  to  the  workers  and  the 
community: 

"Assume  there  are  9.000  workers  under  guaranty  in  one  plant 
divided  into  6.000  males  and  3.000  females  working  on  the  above 
averages.  The  guaranteed  Income  to  the  males  would  be  $8,985- 
600;  the  guaranteed  income  to  the  females  would  be  $2,995,200; 
total  guaranteed  income  jier  year,  $11,980,800. 

•This  would  asbure  a  stable  uniform  buying  power  of  almost  a 
million  dollars  per  month  without  considering  the  Income  of  the 
caijuals  or  the  normal  earnings  in  excess  of  the  guaranty  And 
this  from  only  one  plant 

"It  16  suggested  that  because  the  casuals  do  not  have  the  guar- 
anty protection  that  arrangements  l>e  made  to  concede  them  a 
slightly  higher  hourly  rate. 

lARKED   BONtrS 

"Distribution  of  an  earned  wage  bonus  annually. 

"The  distribution  of  an  annuaJ  wage  bonus  is  ba.sed  upon  the 
principle  of  sharing  with  the  workers  a  definite  part  of  the  new 
wealth  they  helped  to  produce 

"Without  any  particular  data  at  hand,  but  rather  to  give  a 
st.artlng  point  for  exploratory  discussions.  It  Is  arbitrarily  sug- 
gested that  20  percent  of  the  net  earnings,  as  established  by 
income-tax  returns,  after  allowing  for  payment  of  fixed  charges, 
taxes,  and  dividends  not  In  excess  of  6  percent  to  common  stock- 
holders, shall  be  distributed  to  all  company  employees  The  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  In  establishing  the  proration  and  payment  of 
such  a  bonus  can  be  mutually  worked  out  by  the  conference  group. 

"There  Is  little  doubt  but  such  a  bonus  would  be  the  means  of 
stimulating  and  retaining  new  interest  in  company  activities  and 
make  for  closer  cooperation,  becau.se  every  worker  would  become 
a  participating  partner  In  the  enterprise,  and  what  better  Incen- 
t:\p  IS  there  for  efficient  performance?  If  such  a  plan  would  be 
adopted  there  would  be  little  necesf-lty  of  worrying  about  rates 
of  pay  changes,  which  under  the  guaranty  plan  would  be  properly 
.stabilized  The  bonus  would  become  the  flexible  means  of  com- 
pensation adjustments  In  good  and  bad  years. 

BETTEH    MACHINES 

"Installation  of   improved  machinery. 

"Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  too  much  mechanization 
and  its  resultant  effect  on  employment.  However,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  new  Uiventlon.  progress  in  plant  operations,  effect  eco- 
ni  mics.  meet  competition,  reduce  the  physical  strain  on  workers, 
offset  sectional  pn^ductlon  cost  differentials,  and  continue  to  pro- 
duce an  Improved  product.  It  Is  conceded  mase-production  plants 
niu>t  constantly  avail  themselves  of  modern  and  more-efficient 
mt.chin;ry. 

rmCTENCT     PI-EDCE 

"Guarantee  of  efBclent  performance  by  workers. 

"Just  as  It  Is  necessary  to  utilize  modem  machinery,  so  Is  It 
necewary  to  expect  and  receive  from  workers  an  efJlcient  and  co- 
operative workday  By  this  It  Is  not  to  be  construed  that  an 
efflclent  workday  mentis  the  working  of  the  workers  on  such  an 
abnormally  high-speed  production  schedule  that  their  fatigue 
point  and  physical  well-being  Is  endangered 

"The  average  worker  voluntarily  gives  his  best  when  cause  for 
annoying  gne^-ances  are  removed  and  he  feels  he  Is  being  treated 
H«  u  human  being  and  not  Just  a  piece  of  mechanism  to  be  used 
until  It  we«,r«  out  The  workers,  whether  or|fEnl«ed  or  not,  are 
expected  to  give  a  good  day's  work  for  good  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions, and  It  II  safe  to  say  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  so 
with   nil  consldcratloni  being  fair  and  equal.     Tht   employer  is 


entitled  to  stich  a  guaranty  from  the  workenn  particularly  if  they 
are  protected  by  a  guaranteed  minimum  wape.  reasonable  produc- 
tion speeds  understanding  supert-lslon.  a  yearly  bonus  plan,  and 
a  unift.;rm  plan  fcr  handling  grievances. 

"Minimum  and  maxtmuLm  limitation  of  "B"  and  production-hour 
schedules 

"Tins  has  been  a  highly  controversial  qtiestion  for  years  because 
In  the  mad  drive  for  speeded  production  management  generally 
arbitrarily  set  the  rate  of  sj>eed  by  the  slide-rtile  method  without 
consulting   the   workers   or   their   representatives 

"The  "B"  or  prodiiction-hour  units  were  increased  and  operations 
speeded  up  until  the  workers  found  they  were  producing  three  and 
four  times  a  previous  full-day  expectation  and  their  earnings  did 
not   rise  proportionately. 

"'In  some  plants  in  the  same  industry,  "si'lth  working  conditions 
comparable  a  70  B"  or  equivalent  production  hour  is  acceptable 
while  others  demand  a  90  "B"  or  equivalent  f>erformance.  Trvie  on 
a  highly  mechanized  operation  a  higher  'B'  performance  could  be 
expect-ed  In  that  case  It  is  merely  the  matter  of  setting  machines 
for   faster   operation 

"But  where  operations  require  a  high  amount  of  physical  effort 
from  the  worker  it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  an  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction.  This  caused  and  sVM  causes  many  griev- 
ance cases  which  ordinarily  require  a  lot  of  time  to  adjust  on  the 
basis  of  a  restudy  of  the  time  Such  a  procedure  Is  not  alona 
expensive  but  conducive  to  the  development  of  resentment  and 
resentment  into  developing  production  limitation  or  slow  downr  In 
retaliation 

"Instead  of  cooF>eratlon  and  efficiency  being  manifest  we  find 
both  employers  and  employees  dissatisfied  and  disgruntled. 

••All  this  can  be  remedied  by  establishing  a  reasonable  minimum 
and  maximum  limitation  on  'B'  or  equivalent  production-hour 
schedules  comparable  to,  say.  70-80  'B'  hour  performance  with  a 
penalty  provided  for  over  or  under  production  of  ret  unit  schedule. 

"Establishment  of  unit  base  rates  for  definite  period: 

••The  advisability  of  such  procedure  Is  quite  obvious  In  addition 
to  saving  the  cost  of  constant  time  restudles  it  would  stabilize  rates 
say.  for  a  period  of  4  to  6  months.  This  would  Insure  to  the  wurker 
a  definite  rate  upon  which  to  operate;  be  an  Incentive  to  more  con- 
tentment and  efBclent  performance.  In  this  manner  many  causes 
for  grievances  would  be  eliminated.  This  subject  Is  collateral  to 
the  establishment  of  minimum  and  maximum  production-hour 
.schedules. 

"Adoption  of  uniform  lay-off  and  reemployment  plan: 

"Changing  production  levels  constantly  necessitate  relative  fluc- 
tuations in  employment  peaks  This  phase  of  iBbor  relations  causes 
immense  dissatisfaction,  especially  when  lay-offs  become  the  order 
of  necessity. 

•"In  large  plants  with  extensive  divisional  and  departmental  ac- 
tivities, a  mass  lay-off  or  reemployment  program  becomes  a  gigantic 
and  involved  problem  unless  some  standardized  plan  is  adopted 

••No  matter  how  loyal  a  group  of  employees  may  be  when  a  lay-off 
becomes  necessary  they  respond  to  self-preservation,  the  first  law 
of  nature,  and  become  Just  so  many  individuals  mterested  solely  in 
their  own  situations. 

"Without  a  standard  plan  to  govern,  suspicions  and  distrust 
creeps  In,  and  many  feel  they  have  been  discriminated  against. 

"It  IS  suggested  that  a  uniform  formula  might  be  reached  alon^ 
the  following  lines: 

"Aseume  a  plant  to  normally  produce  a  ticket  of  30.000  tires,  em- 
ploys 12,000  workers,  9.000  permanent  and  3.000  casuals,  on  a 
36—40  workweek  basis,  and  a  normal  constant  Inventot-y  was  1.500.000 
tires.     We  should  then  have: 
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"A  falling  off  in  sales  and  an  Increase  of  Inventory  necessitate* 
reduced  production  schedules.  The  work  is  shared  by  all  12.000 
workers  until  they  get  25  hours  per  week.  When  production 
.schedules  are  tc  be  reduced,  thi  casuals  are  laid  off  or  tranisferred 
within  the  division  until  9.000  permancnts  remain  Relative  ratloe 
between  the  four  above-mentioned  factors  could  be  maintained. 
With  slackening  of  production  st'hedules.  the  first  factor  affected 
bv  reduction  .if  ticket  would  be  the  hours,  then  with  less  than  25 
hours  for  the  permanents.  the  next  factor  would  be  reduction  in 
workers  proportionately  by  lay-off  of  the  casuals  In  case  of  ffc- 
employment,  the  plan  would  operate  Inversely 

WOEK  DlBTRIBtrnON 

"Guarantee  of  proportional  distribution  of  avsllable  work: 
"Water  over  the  dam  cannot  be  run  back  Five  years  ago  Akron 
Is  reported  to  have  produced  over  «0  percent  of  the  rubber  goods 
nianufactured  In  this  country.  Last  year  It  was  estimated  It  pro- 
duced about  37 'i,  percent  This  condition  reflected  the  opera- 
tion of  new  plants  in  other  parts  of  the  country 

"If  working  agreement*  between  workere  and  oompenles  can  be 
adjusted  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  then  Is  it  not  reaeonable 
to  expect  Akron  would  be  eDtltlad  to  a  fuaranty  at  a  ■ubat4U»cuil 
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.MM UV       ..V     .1..'"     ■      ■■     ■•'"■'     '•    '""     ""'     '""■"'^"'"•- 

nil     Itll.p.'l.il      V 


nVf  .pir.n..h  ..f  MMl.fiiy  %i\A  KU*  vnrl.rti*  ("rina  In   wlU'ti  i' 
upplird  (.M  .•uwd  tii'-r.'  .li**#n)ii..i.  mut  ln-nl**!  t.intfnv-r.y  ih>»i 


1  '   ..1.     I,,.',  r    'i.  .  t 
i-tii  II    '  I  I,  •".  I'    '"  '         fi'   II.' 

I,. .  u.i.i..    n,.' .,    *.  I .    ■.»  I- 

liri.r  V .  U  1 1 1     up.   1.-'.  I        ' ' 
|„  .,<.(. II     I  hi  V    1..  I  ill  in-    ■■ 

Mil  y    \'  ..:'     '  In  .»    f"i'  ''I'l' 


,  „     ,,  ,  ,   , t.  ..tr     .11    Mil     pn»l     III    P«lnllllsh 

,    ,,  ,    |„  ,  ,     ,' ,1    ,  ft,  I  I  n.      *lill"  iiUirro  fillU'il 

,,    I    ,    ii,,.  I    p.u  I   •tiosuiii"!  Iiy  miiiii' 

,',  I,  I,  ii,.,i.„|.,  I  .-:,.il  i..'i   lull'  iii'ii  linpurtlnlly 
,!„„,, iw,  ,1  .  I,' .',. .-.    it  'Ai  II  o'l  liiiiiiMl  111  w'lipa 


litrm 


pliiDta  •trtrt   plant  wKlr   npni'irUT 


U    an    impfartV.l    iSaaUam      t»|mrun*nt    ...ninUty    Hk.^ia.    na. 


plan'a  wt\i«ri'  ih'-ff  »r<'  ilmiiii'i 
ly  praftiralilK  lilan  la  (JIvlaMi'iiil 
a  ttKld  fur  iranafT  to  dPiaifMnrtitii 

ra  art  angaitril   in   tin*  ••nir  icn 


v.iuld   nol  iimitTirtlly 


ulaa   whila  Iha   iranafrrrwl   wurKcr 


rtlyialonal   ■rninrUy   would   climi- 
real  or  un»(|inary 

railOAAM 

friavanr*    prorwlurf 

lura  for  handliri(  minur  >wnl  nialor 

if  ap«in(Bna«mi»  K«pr«'««lnr>«  nf   dU- 


«i«i«fartlon    •..matimra  manlfaa  4Kt  by  akm-dnwn  <.r  .it-rtown  (Irm- 


•r«      Tha  aama  thing  ha«  rn»ult#d 
worker    for    aoinn    violaUon    "f    * 


iipany  ruU  ,  ^ ^ 

(Si.a  planl  manafar  ataUd  4»«ut  a  out  of  fvary  «  hoara  oMho 


with    dlafuaainir    iriavaniK*" 
lima 


■n>u 


It 


I"  auinrwti'it  a   milforni   fcun    hwrd   upon   n   wrtitirn   agr*-.- 


mam    ha  ad«t>(««1  alonu  than* 

Mava    any    triavanra    fllwl 

n>  1 1  lawman  or  aiaward    whara 

whrr«  thara  la  no  union    hava 


narml  linaa 
»lth    althar    tha    drpartrrirnt    r.im- 

unloM  la  rwonnlaail  m  n  pinnt    <\t 
Iha   workara  alwt  a   nrlfVunr*'   rap- 


aM-ntativa      latabllah   a  dattn  la   h«mr  for  ■u«h   grirvwij-.'.   t.i   h*. 


diai-iMBMKi   with   tha   ImmadlaiK 
mani    hava    wc.rkara     rapraae'ni 


foraman      rmlin4   prtunfii    n<1)u*i 
I  tivt    put    KTlrvnnro    in    wfltin«    i»i.«l 


nia   Mima   with   ahop   ronwnltlai   and   copy   to  iUiwrlntriKlriii     *lui 
ftjiall    maat   l«  wmaldar  auch   irlavancaa   at   ai.ma   purtiovihir    h-uir 


h  day 

If  a  Joint   ma^-ting  of  ahoji 
««  aaiu/a<'l«irily    adluat    tha   al 
plaint   with   plant  commlita*   who 
(in  any    iMaaday  and  Thurartai    of 


old    1*1  in    pliraaa    ir«nalftt«Ml 

tha   ipolian   ona   f\laa   away  ' 

nwmorwla  to  ftioa  falUi  wtd 

d*no«  la  btUlt 

co(iiniH«noir 

"IndiMtrtal  e«K»«tlln«tlun  nnipmtaalun 
'  WT>ar»  thara  ailat  batw««n 
up«>n    dl»ar«a!\t     yat    nonaih* 
apokan  «ir  writtan   word.  It   li 


quMltttn   ftnd   pvrmita  aacb 
aupport  tiMtr  c«>nt«ntiona 
•TM   JmpMttal   liibuna   fo 


rommitu**  nn<l  «tni#rini«<«»ii««m  f.uU 
uailon  than  nic  tha  wrUiaii  (t>in- 
who  will  ronfar   wiih   ni(mi««i'inpni 

^    _ aarh   ww  k   at    10   a    in    nr   nny 

Mhar  'd/ftnltatumr  •ailafactiirV  to  all  roMr*rna<1  Al  tftu  runftr. 
an«a  »iava  it  undaralm*!  thai  mly  wriitrn  itriavutur-  wliuh  li«v« 
i.Maa#d  ihrt.uih  iha  priwai»a«a  if  conaldpratlon  mitlitird  i|»«'vi«  .hul 

lt#  roiuldaratl  ^  .      .         , 

If   mana«amant   and   pomirltti^   cannot   fach   an    aiMuatmrni 

ihm  imdar  tha  indtiatrlal  coiur  mat  Ion  rotnnii»al.iii  j)I«n  ti»r'  lUiHiiT 

would  ba  ftlad  with  tha  pomm  aai.m 

nila  aort   of   a   achi'tna   wot  Id   haixdlr   ijrlrvnnrpa   wH,h    lUt!*'   nx 

no  ronfviaion    allminata  unnrc'i'aaary  tnti-rrupf i..nt  in  p»nnt  oppr^.- 

•      imttdanra  and  indvica  rMpart   for  ordi«rli»  pf.ic^ara 

II   would   ba   madvlaabla   t«    ouHlna   a   morr   daiailr«l    pUn   Iv- 

cau»«  iuch  dalaUa  can  b«iat  b«    workad  out  by  rtapwtlv»  company 

"Writtan  afra^manta  batwaan  amplortrt  and  amploy*«-a  «r«i  tha 
only  uualUgant  m^ana  of  ka«  iing  ralatlon*  on  an  rvan  Kt-el      An 

-       -    Myt      'ThP    WTlttrn    word    rrnmitm, 

Acraamanta  r«»duerd   lo   writing   ar« 

tha  foundation  upon  which  a.nfV- 


(>«tipia  diffurancaa  of  oplpion,  bawd 

Iraa    hmral     intprpfiation*    tif    tln» 

an   M«c»pta<!    ilrrntMrallc    priicfaa    to 

praMMTnt  ihapirotoWin  to  a  roiit  of  tmpanial  ravirw      Thu  pr<Ki»  • 

r^vnlMa  K|U»Uy  tha  rlfhta  if  tha  propuuanta  to  both  »idaa  of  U\r 

--'-     litigant    lo    praapnl    factUKl    data    to 


canturlaa   haa   functlonftl   attUafac* 


ti^fllf  in  civil  and  criminal  a  iviailona      Quaatlotvi  lnv<4vlng  prop 
•rty    humiui.  poiltlMU.  mmI  evil  ngUU  hava  bant  bilt»ily  fnuMht 
IhrotMh  U»a  fWtoua  lotwr  ooi.na  and  lh«»n  cafrird  to  tha  Suprpiua 
gtMinTwiMr*  r«iaBU«M  fMlunl  MguoMUU  h»v«  tM)«u  oMda  by  tUa 


o  t   . ,  I ,  r  n  I  »  h    ':  t  t     '   I* 

.•Til-  i-iiui   f  ■'   ..'..i.:-t.'i.'    M,.i'.iu;tiii.k'    -ui'l  nprrmma  'Ho  ■HB* 

.r.ii.i  iMlu.iiui  .M,...i  I   1. M.ini-.i'  n  u  ImM^.I  upon  Iha  firm..- 

,,,,,,,    „,,.„  u,i,»  .  f  r,|>irv       n<.    1"  111..'  1-.  ilinpl.-  .UKl  thP  (llxpo- 

„,M....    .f  i».M.-.  lu  .i.-n II.  n  •>'■,,>..•  I'  .•  'I.r  labor  r.'Intlona  court 

'  '  a'-'iuiI'.'-*'''-'!  fMr!i:  r,f  .srr^^r.r^^^  Mtnii/lnit,  find  iUilnlnlng  the 
prnp.i^ixl  r<i(niin'«i''ii  ..       ,_ 

I  n.K  .1.1-pti'iii  'H  »'l  p  .«'it«  ni.d  w.irkfr*'  tfr<MiI)»  in  the  in- 
ilu»trv  .if  -%  till, f  .Ml,  li.i'ir  ii..:r..rtiH'tit  pr'.vKliiiK  th.it  ii  utruxlurd 
pr.-'i.luri'    br    iui.!|.ir<l    f-r    (hih<ll UK-'    Krifviincfn    Within    rcapacllve 

pl.uux     prmr    in    ..ppi"l'iK    '"   ' :t,inii'iM..n,    iiKWinrnt    by    am- 

ph.viM'ii  ith.l  rinpliiv-T*  !.'  .».  r.'P'  ""  "!">'  "I"'  l"ii''l'n«  ""*  dpoiauma 
(if  \\\t<  .•.iinnii  «i..n  vkt.ili-  u  '  ii«r  i.  |M"nilinn  brforr  the  rom- 
miBxinti  Ibcrr  will  tir  n-  ..-Miiiiiin  ->r  v^-tK  of  nny  kind  by  fm- 
pl..v«T»  iir  rinpii",r.f«  Ml.'  ,..i>rM  HI  t)V  'ha  riTiployar  of  R  inib- 
Mrib.TM  f.<p  rp.m  v.i  i-n.t  l.i\r.-  r  a  v>'iirlv  ttMUHint  atpml  to  tha 
puy  for  1  f\r,l  bnui  ill  M.r  Ml'.'  iirr\,iiiliti«  durum  lln«  nrnl  wprk 
nf  pniplovnirti'  m  iu.v  .  il-iidm  \.m,,  -  hr  ini,trblii«  of  «ti<'h  n  toinl 
fpp  by  ibK  i-mp. -vr  ir.d  tiir  iniinr(nuii«  riTiutlancB  of  auch  fe« 
t.i   Mil'  ri iinnnsiii >ts 

'J  The  rn'ivbluhtiuMi'  "f  •\  '  Iiri».' - nirmbrr  full-ttma  ^orr^ml»alnn, 
wlih  oiip  inrn^lxT  fin 'i-'l  My  ').<■  'A-irkfrw  mir  by  thr  lndu«try,  nnd 
ihr  rlinirtiiiin  •..•I.,  i.-.t  I'v  •!)'■  •  >. -  rr-in  ii  Bnurri"  not  ronnfcfad 
vki'h  fiilii'r  l.iii't  '!  ,t,:'..iiv  l)irn<-  in.'inb'Mii  iirr"  li  hold  (iinre 
f,.r  iv  ix-ri.ul  ..f   ••  v.'iu-.    A, Ml   Ml.'  M.,:l.t   tn  v.irrc<rd  vhPin»«"lvnB, 

I  fill'  niTIi  I'll  •<' ifT  if  M.f  I  uiuni.'-iii.  I;  'iliikU  I'onwim  of  an  oiit- 
itundliiK  lr,(lu«tn.ii  ciikIk.  ii  n  ir.  nKHi/.-d  rcrtlf^cil  public  nc- 
I,, II, '.III'     il   ■'•ki'ii  "'.I'T     ;   'i,i.T.   ,iM..iiii-v"    line  iiomumiPd  by  iha 

lai>..r    intMiiiiri     .if     Mil inM...'^i.n    '.'    mi'lumvcly    rrprownt    Iho 

\»i.iKcr-i  ,11  .ill  hiMi.i;/  I,'  I.  'ti.i  it.'ii  I'V  tlic<  iiidU'ttry  luiMnber  of 
llir  I  .  luUil-^Miin  I.'  v.U'iis'l'.  M  |i:'-".M.'  Mir  riiliipiUUP*  lit  hPiirllia*, 
lUiil  iilii-  irli'itiil  I'V  M.r  .11  Hill  .,,  1,  li,  iii  I  im  lujvlnpr  to  till'  coin- 
iniKOMii  .mil  liii''i  "n  u-«i  III.  I.-,  i.iK.ii  111  lininiiKK,  It  coinix'lant 
«t.iff  if  iiK'HU  -I'riii.t,!  iplii-f  1  mil  i.''iK»  iiiid  .ti)  rxparlciu'rd  court 
irp-ifirr 

4  All  hrttru.K:  rv|,rj«...  .f  M,r  . , ,11 1 iii li <ii HI  Will  l)p  biima  liy  thn 
(■(iniinl..»iiiii  uttil  ..ii'U'n    .(    l.-i  ,■■;.. im  *ill  br  luriiUlird  to  Intoroaled 

plU'i.  • 

"I  ihr  .  ..Jill',  Bf,...!!  vii::  ]\n:>-  I'-T  n'liuiprn  lo'nird  In  Akron,  hut 
m;s  i,.iulu.  t  !,r,i.  t:  ■.  ;i,  iM'M,  p..;'  ,if  Mil'  (i.uiiiiy  \MirrB  ciiara 
m  \M'    |ir,  "!■.  .liH    »i.'i-'  t'i     11,'    Hi.  iiilK-r    pluiiln 

tl  jt.r  Mprt  ,  .'III  III  ,  •  K  f  it  ;l,i!.  V  Idiiiil  VKirk'-fit  nnd  tbr  rin* 
piityiiN    ii.ivi-  II...  cM.i.i,  I  ^'i,'   1..  ii|  iiciil  III  Mil'  coininiiMlon  iiflur  ihi' 

plitlil    |i|.ir   urn    f.i    11(1  '  1 1"  M  111.'    (■!  if\  HI,,  i'«    liiivr    llrt'tl    cxluilivl  I'd        In 
.  ,irw   .1    fT.  n  :  i  •  »     >!       li;i.ii   U   ili-Ml.ip  .   vi  i    Ii,ij.i-   I'lilioi,   uppllCftUona   Will 

I).,  rri'.i'.f'i   I'V   '111    i  1  iti:i,m«i|iin  f' v    i'      nipiuMiil   Mine  lUiuly  check, 
7    a;;  iii.i-.iiK  Ml  nil    1,1  'hr  f'liiiii  :-«i  111  'Aiil  I).'  in  wriitrn  form, 
,l,„n,'i(i    il,,,    '.*:i  111    ,11.1   1,1'iinl   in   ,i'i  ncur   ilir  <,irdpr  rri'flvrd  na 
U   pruct  irnhl'' 

H  I,i'ii?iuii«  Hi  IV  I"'  f!  1' •••ii'.'d  iiv  in'outi'  or  prlvntu  cnun«cl  If 
M\i'y   iho.ia.-    iiMi    II    II    iitiiiii  «•«  ai  V   tifriuiin'   I  hp   commualon   will 

(t.rtiUi''  roUliii  I    f "  •■ 

It  All  pnrM'-»  I.  ir'riiii  viii;  l.i-r-  Mil'  lU'h!  to  Imve  wItnpHaoB 
l|iv«    ivniiiiiony  iiiiil  r<ii.iii:i»ti  pi,  .,t  ni   ihi-  h.'uiliiK* 

I  •  .11  M    (.1  M.  II  n,*  Ml" 

'■'niU  eiTt  nf  'Mhiili.i!  Vl.,.ij;il  h.'  IrulV  llcHKU  r«t  IC  til  ftlfm,  ntlrt 
■  Un'nlfiPd  '•<lU.ii!v  !.',  Mir  iiup !.  .yi  !■  i  lUid  cillployi'rM,  lIlUH  lnd«'- 
pfiid.'nt  nf  ,ii,y  ,,.!..'. (Ml  rxi  <  pi  inipMrHiillt  V  It  would  uilnlinli'* 
Ml..  titTpKnit V  iiui  II, .'  'Il  iii-Si'  111  sMiK.'.  iiiul  11  would  m  no  wity 
lnl<  ri'TP  Willi  Ml.-  Jul ;  iilit  Ml  :,  ■  f  nny  Kmlrnil,  HtntP,  or  Itx'ul  nuciicy 
ni  lUMiy  wiiiki'f  M,.  r  .till, ill  ripi  i»i  iiuii  iv.'<  or  pniployiTi  tuiy 
riijlitii  fctrnii'ot  m,.ii:  w,,i,  r  .xi-'in^  Isiwn  It  in  thP  chcupfat  fnrnv 
uf  iiidu'.iiiil  ii'iil  '  tl  iii.ii.iiy  |)ciii.'  tiisuinncp  and  Would  Klvo  Iho 
I  iniili '.>■>■■  .uil  iii.i,:  -,  ri  ,u.  iiupuMUil  ini'duitn  for  the  dl»poalUot\ 
of  Miiir  ilitTi  r.'!,.  i- '  In  n.-tny  wniild  th--  (unc'lloim  nf  iht'  irlbuiiiU 
lnt>-rf.-rr  wi'  h  .  ,i  ^jiiM.-i  .1   ;  iimr 

■  I'hi'  rfiiiiuki,  I  xpr.  'iKHi-  i\,."iM'i.  tfi'iicrivl  xtrxtrmi'ntn,  nnd  »n\t- 
l{r»i|.n«  (-,  i.lii.ncil  1;.  M,r  prrfiir  utid  uuHlliP  of  thU  pliin  l»ra 
not  iiitfiiiU-d  111  iiTi  'i'l  imi  tuM.i'i  1.1  liuraly  »i«ii'  m  n  priicllcfti 
muniUT  U»ir  pru..i.'  .>piiiiiia  i-I  Uic  .luiln.!.  liopcful  thai  a  new  In- 
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iercnf  mtiy  hf  Klmulntad  by  rnployi'i-a  and  Pinploypra  rillkr  nnd 
that  t'xplornlory  (onrprrncpn  by  ihcar  frr<ni|)a  will  brlnw  nbo\it 
pfuiUKh  mutuiil  cimcc«iaion»  to  inaum  proapprlty  imd  (onlinuid 
tfrowtb  lo  Akrui  imu\  PMlabllRh  t%  npw  rimI  proKirnnlvc  ri'laii.'MMliip 
hciwupn  uiiumKcniiJit  and  i  hi*  unioi.»  Tlii  urticla  or  pianM  not  to 
iw  ciinatrui'd  »■  an  olTlcirti  nfTcrinr  from  i  ho  NuMonal  Labor  HpIr- 
ttona  Ikmrd  or  lo  Ik-  nccaptPd  an  u  biuilM  for  niidbitlon  or  rotuiUa- 
lion  but  titp  aaacinibllnK  of  utonM  to  invitp  voluniniy  coUpcIiVp  bi%r- 
KnlnuiK  btilwapii  tha  duly  «l«i  t0d  rrpriacinlttllvaa  ul  Ihc  wurkut'i 
luiU  tun  RiAiiutfPincnt." 

DedlciiUon  of  tho  Npw  IN>Nt  OIIIcp  nulldlntf  at 
NoithlUMd.  V(. 

EXTKNSION  OF  UICMAUKS 
HON.  CHARLES  A.  TLUMLEY 

or   VrWMONT 

IN  TiiF.  itousK  Ul''  uf;imu;si':ntativI':h 

Wcdnraday.  Junr  15  'Icginlativr  dayvf  Tuff-dayJunc  14i ,  1931 
AOtmmm  or  mon  CMARLHi  a  pluii«.i:y,  ATNoiiTiiriicLu.  vr 


Mr,  PLUMLEY,  Mr,  Bpeitker,  under  If»ve  txi  fxtrnd  my 
rrmnrlcii  In  the  Record,  I  Includo  the  followlnt  iiddr«»i»  made 
by  mr  on  the  occaalon  of  thp  dedication  of  the  new  pf)it- 
offlce  building  at  Northfleld,  Vt ,  Incorporallng  therewith  Ihr 
rernarkA  of  the  po«tma«ter,  William  H,  Moriarty,  iu  followfi: 

Two  of  my  aiirhaat  boyhood  rtcolli'Ctlona.  otic  uf  diiyllKhi  and 
one  of  titKlnlKht,  ivrv  ttumt  of  h»vlnK  bt^an  aanl  to  thr  jxiat  oSlc* 
on  Iha  "vlllafa  aqusra"  fur  Iho  mnU  la  Iha  dayllmr,  HUd  Iha 
other  uf  having  bean  aanl  lo  "Uip  doctor's"  Ui  iht  lulddli*  of  thi 
tught  Biith  occurred  luound  tha  yo»r  isno.  I  mu  atiP  thut  old 
)xiat  ofBca  m  If  11  wera  of  yvataixUy,  and  nobody  knowa.  except 
tiioas  Who  huva  bo«n  aimllarly  altualod,  with  what  relucuuca  I 
naked   tha  poaUnoaUra  fu    my   fallu'r'a  mall. 

Nobody  knowa,  axcapt  Ihoaa  whu  Uvtid  on  our  aide  of  the  rlvtir, 
nr  thtdr  children,  with  what  (tar  and  trvpldatlou  I  travulod  from 
Plcaaant  Btract  through  the  a<:raa  ot  wooduilea  which  lltarallv 
covrri'd  thp  arini  bolwppn  the  Water  Btraet  BrW'gc  arid  tha  Central 
VvrmotU  Hailroad  Uacka  and  procwdad  up  Cautral  Strmit  to  get 
Dr.  Mhvo,  In  the  middla  nf  iha  night,  to  coma  to  look  after  n>y 
HiaUir  Dura,  who  waa  having  what  thtiy  oalliKl  iu  the  old  duya 
"a  worm  f^i,"  a«  an  infant. 

Il  i»  a  long  look  bitck,  even  to  thoati  dnyt  of  my  aiirly  boyhood 
upenl  m  thia  coininunlly  It  thould  mean  amnclhinK.  bul  It 
nr\eMia  UlUa  or  nothing  to  the  preactil  goiMrullon.  tor  auch  la  lllc, 
for  ntc  lo  (^inumarata  lh«  nainca  of  Uioae  I  conjurad  wiih  and  held 
lu  hlgheal  i'at«an)  and  reaped  In  thoae  day*  uf  long  ago  II  la 
Juai  tiKi  bad  or  I*  It  no,  iluit  w(<  live  lu  Uiti  proaanl  ttotm*body 
aava  una  today  la  worth  two  totnoriowa  Parbapa  it  aliould  be  ao 
Whal  uf  Uic  future?  Wlu)  knowa  • ihut  land  in  wtUch  aonie  think 
iiu  niiui  llvra  today  Ihough  he  la  alwaya  "dreaming  of  a  lutnuirow, 
wldch  tomorrow  will  be  a«  dlataiil  llirn  aa  'lla  today  "  Auywuy 
you  can  gal  aoiur  cumXort,  ur  caii  you,  uUl  uf  Iho  tacl  thai  aa 
tile  po«it  telle  lia 

"All  our  yttterdaya  have  lighted  foola 
Tho  way  to  duaty  deaUt." 

My  actual  and  poaltlvn  rwroUwttlona  with  iwapart  t«  afTatrt  In 
Iforthfleid  Tmm  a  poat  f>moe  and  p<Mtal  atandpoint  dale  from 
abrnit  \nnt)  What  I  know  abrnit  what  haptiened  before,  I  learned 
from  thnae  who  had  lived  then  in  the  daya  of  long  14(0,  and 
from  thp  reoorda 

It  may  be  tntereatlnf  at  thIa  time  and  upon  thla  ooeaaton.  and 
b*r«iwe  of  the  fa«t  that  for  aome  auty-odd  yeara  I  have  been  a 
r«aident  of  Nnrthfleld,  to  enumerate  and  to  put  on  the  record 
aome  thlnga  which  gencrationa  to  come  may  avenluiUly  find  of 
Utatortcal  Intertat,  If  not  prMently  intrtfulng 

Wp  are  atxnit  to  dedicate  a  {xmt'Ofllce  building,  and  w«  hatre 
to  to  baok  u>  January  0,  IMH.  to  find  the  date  of  the  eatabltah- 
ment  nf  the  flrat  p<iat  nfRoe  at  fforthheld,  Our  Ant  poatmaater 
waa  Oliver  Averlll,  Nobody  knnwa,  ao  far  a«  I  ran  nnd.  the  enact 
datp  when  the  |XMt  ofRce  oi>ennd  for  bualrteaa,  for  It  waa  the 
practice  at  that  time  to  catabllah  a  poat  omee  and  then  notify 
the  appointee  that  the  oinoe  had  been  Mtabltahed  and  to  direct 
hini  to  commenoe  doing  buetneaa  aa  aonn  aa  convenient  fr>r  him 
Alter  he  had  found  it  ronveiUtnt,  and  had  furnlalMd  hla  bond, 
h"  wa«  forwarded  hU  romrnlaalon  an  poatniaalpr  I  have  been 
unable  to  aco*rtaln  the  exact  date  when  Oliver  Averlll  filed  ht« 
commiMion  lubaequtnt  t<>  fumiahinf  the  bond,  but  for  the 
nacal  year  1R39  the  oompenaatlon  which  thla  poatmaater.  Oliver 
Averlll.  nM«ivtd  waa  lai  83.  The  reoorda  dtaoioM  that  tn  lUa 
he  had  more  than  doubled  hla  orimpeoaatton,  and  for  the  flacal 
year  of  IStA  ha  had  rataed  it  to  170  ja 

Way  baok  in  IMO  ■.  A  Babbitt,  of  ■•ihel.  oontraoted  to  aurre 
the  poat  ut&oa  of  Murtbfleld  Hire*  tlmea  a  week  in  a  two-hura« 


utaifp  nn  a  muff  fmm  Montfielier  to  Northflelrt.  Roxburr,  Brain- 
irrp  w.'hi  t((ii.(ioi['h  nnd  liethel.  Bo  It  U  apparent  that  our 
mail   caine   nr»t    to  NiirUinekl   en  route   from   Mont|>eller 

Ha  k  HI  thoar  dayii  it  coat  M  cenU  poatnga  for  30  nulea  ttmni- 
fKiriuiion  or  leti*  lur  a  aingle  aherl  of  napvr  And  aa  the  dlataiice 
inir.'awd  ao  im  mawd  tin'  rai*a.  and  H  centa  waa  required  If  the 
letiiir  waa  to  be  tranaptirt.'d  mora  than  400  mllra  It  waa  n  long 
tiiiit  liitiif  NuiUinrldK  poat  ofTlci'  did  any  nioii«*y-or«trr  buaineaa 
In  fart  the  money-order  bu«in«»aa  «a«  authoriaed  at  Northf\eld  on 
Aii(/u»i  B  IHOfl,  and  II  waa  a  muoh  IcMiger  time  befom  there  waa 
any  •urh  thitUit  aa  rural  delivery  m  Northneld  Many  of  ua  ret-all 
iluii  II  wiM  not  until,  III  fwt  June  1,  liKiA,  that  we  hatl  rural 
dniivttrv  and  ihpn  we  had  to  wall  vuitll  Novemlier  IB.  10IU.  for 
a<)-c«llPd  Oily  Delivery  lierviw 

tipiin  ibiH  iM'cnaion  and  al  thla  time  I  think  It  I*  protier  and 
nil  inn  that  from  a  hlatortcal  atanaixunt  th»  twmaa  of  thoae 
will,  havo  aprved  a«  (xiaimaAtera  at  Norihneld,  Vt,.  ahould  be 
enrolled  I  Kiink  alao,  for  the  aanie  reMon,  1  ought  to  liK'»»riR»rat« 
111  i)ip«e  rwmaiku  a  llwl  of  all  the  poet  omoaa  in  Waahlnirton 
(iouiiiy  UK  of  (late  INII,  when  the  Iiai  nf  |Kiat  uOoea  wae  bf 
oouiillea  and  the  niai  Hat  thereof  waa  oomplled 

Nm«i  U>l»i|,|i,    WMMINATlllf   I'OttHTf,   Tl. 

l*oiiimaaler  and  dale  appointed 

Oihei  Avprili   .laiumry  U.  IHUlt  ie«llmat(>d). 

imijah  aouih,  May  2U    IMl 

John  A   M   While.  June  30.  in4S. 

WlUiain  Iu>MPi«i   Atirll  ai,  lH4n 

rtaitcl*  V    lUvudall,  Juite  IH,  lioa 

Jaiurm  M   Curtl«<r,  January  21,  IttAI, 

Charlta  11   IlrlKKa,  July  IM.  IttOO. 

Roiwcll  r>cwpy    Junr  ft    IHfll 

CleorHv  W   ttt)per,  March  <i,  lHd7. 

Jampdl  11    Orcutl.  April  21,  l&OB. 

lUnry  L   Kniyou.  April  7,  IBilA. 

Juaper  H    Orcull   March  30,  1800. 

C   B   TUdcu   April  U,  ISM. 

CKiurtiP  H    llUlimoud.  May  A.  11108. 

Ck'urKP  F  Mubbell,  June  37,  1014 

William  C    WhlU<  (aclltvgi,  July  1,  1031. 

William  C   While.  Auguat  13.   1033 

William  II   Moilaily  lautlng).  March  1.  IMIS. 

Wllllum  H.  Marlaily    AuKual  30,  lOJO. 

WAIilllNliTON    COUNTY,    VT,     I  Bit 

Poat  nfncp  anfl  pontiniuittT; 

Bnrrr,  Jamcw  Iliilr 

ncrltn,  laracl  l>wry 

Calala   Clldpon  Wheelock 

Enat  ("alalN    Ai«n  Aldrii 

Knat  MontppllPt    Merrill  Wir.luma, 

Klmore.  AIhM  ("amp 

Mnrahnpld.  John  H    Kimball, 

MlddlPNPX,  MoNCh  L    Hurt 

Montpelicr  ClrorRa  W    Hill 

Morrlown,  Im  (.urpri.lci 

Northf^pld,  Olivrr  Avtrlll 

Plainf^i'ld   Nathnntpl  HnnToft. 

Houth  lliUTP,  Witiii  I  (  hiitty 

Utowe   Phtlo  C»   Cnnip 

Wnlt«ncU1    IlnrtPrUK   Hirtinrdnon,  Jf. 

Watprbiiry,  Ifpnry  F  Joiiph 

Worccater.  Amo«  HIcp,  Jr 

Ttte  growth  and  the  develr>pment  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
coinmunicAilun  by  tueana  of  the  foaUil  Heivlce  la  a  mailer  whirb 
we  cannul  ovprlook  Whether  we  know  It  or  nut,  or  appreciate  Utt 
laci.  It  la  linporuiil  thai  we  of  ihtn  day  and  generation  record 
what  we  know  with  reapeol  to  it.  and  regardlitM  il,  for  Orttrre  we 
know  11,  It  will  l>e  obeolele  by  reaauu  of  the  invanliona  which 
wr  have,  and  of  thoee  which  we  have  a  right  to  irx|)nct 

Did  you  ever  read  the  hialory  of  the  town  of  Norlhneldv  A  atau* 
ment  which  la  made  tlwrein.  and  to  which  1  call  your  atventum. 
In  Mlmoal  ridlouloua  tn  view  of  ihe  preeent  day  and  generauotra 
knowledge  and  advanoeinent  with  leapeot  to  acieme,  but  ni>tie< 
theleaa  ridlculoui»  will  be  our  (xnitentlona  with  regard  M  what 
WP  havp  a(x:oinpU»hed  In  the  evea  and  vara  of  thoae  who  follow  ua. 
Llaten,  thla  la  wlml  II  aeya  about  the  advancement  lo  telegraph 
aa  of  1870: 

"The  Quern  of  Kngland'n  apeech  (In  Farllamptit)  oorMlatiim  of 
nrX)  word*  waa  lelegrapht'd  to  Ruaala  In  7  minutea  tfter  lt«  lead' 
liig,  and  Miiuumed  'dA  ininulea  attd  10  aeoonda  In  delivery  ut  the 
OMir'a  palace  To  Ali'xandrla,  Egypt,  it  waa  oonveycd  in  <i:t  nitnut«a 
and  30  aerxmda,  to  ConatanilDoule  In  40  minutea,  while  Farl*  and 
Berlin  had  it  in  14  minutea  New  York  reteivrd  It  In  M  minute* 
altrr  It  waa  read  tn  rarliamenl,  and  before  tiM  Brtiuii  public  knew 
Ita  tenor  " 

WpII,  todiiy  m  thrpp-flftletha  of  a  aeoond  we  liaf4»n  to  conieaui 
of  all  kinda,  name  and  nature,  held  in  Atiatralla  c}r  any  of  the 
remoteat  parte  nf  the  world  Tomorrow,  we  not  only  will  heftf 
them,  but  while  they  are  being  negotiated  and  traiuiacted  we  will  - 
though  thoiiaanda  and  thouaanda  of  milea  away— be  Intereeted 
■p«ctatora  through  ialerlalon. 

Uotnp  of  you  who  are  llaienlng  in  me,  or  your  children,  will  itt 
In  your  homae  and  on  a  acreen  you  will  obaerve  and  you  will 
hear  all  that  takea  place  at  any  place  around  the  world  at  any 
given  tune,     Aud  that  la  oaly  the  bogmulug  uf  Um  dcvolupmeut  atul 
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app]::ndix  to  the  congressional  hp:coi:d 


improTTmrnti   »n<1   thf  »<lT»ne»m«'iit   along  •clenllflc  Unw.  which 
man  hM  mwd*  »n<1  will   maltt  jxjuaiftlt 

A.l  of  ihmm  »dvmri.-»mi»iiU  and  Ul  of  thrnt  jmprovem«n»  and 
all  cif  ihmm  inrwrun'i.i  great  na  Iht  <  ar».  n«»prlhelr«a.  lm{x»«  ufxii 
ttKw*  who  w«»ul<l  liitulat*  to  eontriJ  and  r«:ulat«  th#m  and  th^ir 
M»fm  mltiumi  U\e  imjj.>«Mbie  in  mif: onjilbllU»««*.  for  none  of  u«  arr 
ih»   »»"vrnth   ai'ti*   uf   ih«   Mwalb    lonJ.   Uvough   aofne    may   ihink 

H..  ii  In  a  rrlraM.  i  rrlaxailon.  ami  a  ple««tin»  to  rom«  bark  hnmn 
I.  tf.t  «w«y  rrom  ih«  ptTpU-xlliaa  aid  iha  muliiplicuy  of  ih«"  prub- 
;.  ;r  •  wi  ti  ultiphwd  that  riob»xJy  who  U  not  ir.vt  Ived  ir>  then,  han  ;»'iy 
ar.»  •«  to  ihoir  mulupilflly.  u>  lali  for  a  ftw  mmuic«  lo  ide  hone 
f  U-  who  lini'w  that  you  do  not  Know  any  more  than  thry  know 
..■  '1  th>t  you  do  n.>t  cUim  to  kn..w  any  morw  than  iht-y  ki.uw  and 
•hat  yoii  i\Ttf  )u«t  an  ordinary  h\imun  b*in«  rtning  !hf  txnt  y«u  cnn 
to  mT\*  them  and  ih*  bfiat  JnttTf  lU  of  yovir  country  wht.  kt.n^v 
ihii  you  rrail»  yf)U  cannot  alwa  ra  tw  right,  and  wh.  n  yru  are 
wrong  yT)u  ar»  aurrv  and  who  know  you  af»  mirry  but  who  will  i^ivf 
ytiu  rrrdit  fur  iryinx  to  b«  right.  «ind  who  know  that  all  tlw  tune 
and  ev*rywh«>re  and  evrry  place  all  you  are  trying  to  do  la  tp  hon- 
•■«Mv  r.  rrw  tly  ai.d  r..iirage«nialy  II  I  may  aay  •«.  reprewnt  tftmi  m 
«!i«t  ihry  fhitik  and  what  they  believe 

p.-.  pie  rnak*-  Itgrtit  of  the  Jfib  o  a  CnngTewnnan  and  he  ;»  b.«- 
litlir<i  and  he  la  trttirired  and  he  ■  blamed  but  he  u  h'm.an  hi» 
Jn.igmeni  ta  not  infallible  and  If  h'  know*  tnough  to  ripr'-rpiit  y.  u 
li  C<  nt(re«a  he  knows  and  rerogn  «ea  that  fact  and  if  >if  N  blU 
enou^li  and  itrtjng  enough  and  a  lie  enough  to  rrpn-wn.t  yii  he 
will  iilinit  It,  and  If  he  in  not  yo  j  ahnuld  get  nrt  nf  hiin  lUid  l;  t 
donvflXMiy  elae  if  y  .vi  ran  find  aompbody  who  known  rm  r-  than  h-' 
(!ora  iir  belter  uud.T»t«iidi  what  rou  want  and  what  you  nhnuhl 
bnvr  in  order  to  maintain  tha  Ideals  and  the  Ideaa  of  the  founding 
fHtt.rra 

I  hp  further  yoti  get  away  rrr>m  tnea*  Ideala  the  nearer  you  pet  to 
Krona  and  deatrurtive  and  innocu  ^u«  deauetude  The  ne»ir»-r  yon 
••ay  to  •urh  IdeaJ*  «ho«-ir.g  propei  reape^-t  for  the  advanretaent  In 
•rieicp  and  invention  and  the  (ha  igen  which  nerrwarlly  fuHnv  the 
aurrr  y   u  mav  be  that  the  perpftui;y  of  thla  Republic  i»  gunranterd 

Dtart*gard  of  Thf  fundamenfaia  n  jella  Just  one  thing  and  that  Is 
the  destrtictlon  and  the  devMtatlo  1  of  this  Republic,  for  when  the 
fuuiidationn  are  drKtrcyed  the  beginning  and  the  end  's  preaeuit 

But  to  net  bark  lo  t  le  poatal  buMneaa.  you  know  Vermont  was  an 
independrnt  republic  for  37  yean,  and  before  It  ever  Joined  the 
I'nited  States  by  tnaty.  aa  I  claim.  It  bad  a  coinage  and  poatnl 
sytittm    :r  ita  own 

The  Af'icles  of  Confederation  gr»nted  each  State  soverel^h  pow- 
ers for  its  own  activities  Back  In  1784.  Vermont  was  not  <t  Stute 
It  was  tui  indepprident  republic  but  in  the  leglsl.iture  of  this 
Ir.tle  old  Indipenncn'.  republic  of  ovirs.  which  aA.'^'mbled  10  Bcn- 
nin-rton  in  1784  we  established  pof^l  ofBccs  and  rrpated  rfii^ilar 
po«U  for  the  cotiveyance  of  mall  We  had  only  five  p<j-st  "fflre.-*. 
one  at  B«^nnington  one  at  Rutlanc  .  one  at  Bratlleboro.  at  Windsor 
and  Newbviry  And  the  p«^ul.ar  intereatlng.  and  intntfi^lag  lan- 
guatfe  of  the  statute  so  far  as  ^re  Vermonters  are  ccmcemed  Is 
found  In  the  fsun  that  we  provid<d  for  these  positions  under  Uus 
UnirtKiKe 

■  Under  such  r'^exi'atlors  a<  are  provided  for  the  government  of 
po*t  I  ffl«-e«  m  the  United  States."  of  which  United  States  we  were 
not   theri  a  part 

We  nave  p<iBt  riden  eichislTe  rl'^h'a  of  mall  catlage.  and  we  gave 
thf  Ooveriior  the  fmuking  privllige,  and  the  letflslature  provided 
that  ihii  privilrije  hi-  fjivm  to  such  other  persona  as  the  legislature 
shall  authorize  in  ih*  future  to  frank  letters  or  pucketii  "  That 
was  back  m  1784 

Tou  know  aa  well  as  I  do  probubly.  that  by  the  treaty  of  pence 
with  Great  Britain  which  waa  tlfned  at  Paris  on  the  3d  ft  Sep- 
tefnt>er  1783  Vemiont  wiu  includ!<l  In  the  territory  belnn^lnvT  to 
the  United  Statea  However.  It  li  a  fact  that  she  waa  from  that 
time  on  until  her  jidmlaaion  to  t  le  Union  r xactly  what  tbe  alle- 
gation on  her  copper  coins  lamed  by  her  declared  her  to  be 
namely  The  Republic  of  the  Green  Mountains  And  she  wiv* 
independent  of  every  other  go^'er■lment  Too  few  f>eople  even  of 
thla  day  and  generation  know  thol  that  was  the  allegation  which 
waa  stamped  on  our  coins  Too  few  people  reaJtae  even  t<  day. 
that  they  live  in  the  State  which  aaserted  and  demonstrtttod  itjie'f 
to  be  fmm  1783  and  thence  onwiird.  tf  not  prior  thereto  the  Re- 
public of  the  Green   Mountairw,  in   independent   republlr 

The  folks  from  Texas  think  they  were  the  only  Independent 
republic  Ttiey  do  not  know  thflr  history  T^ey  are  Just  Infanta 
In  independence  Why.  the  Rejublic  of  th^  Green  Mountains 
rstabllabt>d  It-,  own  standard  ot  velghts  and  measures,  regulated 
the  Talue  of  Its  coins  established  a  poatal  service  elected  a  poKt- 
tnaater  general  or  appi^tnted  hint,  gave  poat  riders  the  exclu«lve 
r'.glit  to  carry  the  letters  or  ila  picket*;  and  let  me  tell  vt  u  "hat 
Ihewe  letters  carried  on  horseback  were  no  vacation  trips  In  their 
long  and  lonely  route*  the  riders  encountered  mvich  di.scomfort  of 
storm  and  cold  on  rn*da  always  l>ad  and  often  worse  with  block- 
ade* of  snow  or  tK)tti)inleaa  quaguiire. 

The  poat  cffloes  were  for  the  moat  psirt  a  shelf  in  the  great 
taTem  bar  Inconspictious  among  the  array  of  bottlea  and  decan- 
ters that  were  in  more  frequent  demand,  or  a  draw«»r  in  the  village 
stora  into  which  the  Infrequen;  letters  and  a  few  newspapers 
were  pnimlscvjously  tumbled,  to  be  searched  tlirougb  on  the 
demand  of  each  inquirer 

The  need  erf  conununlcatlon  «a»  doubtleaa  one  of  the  earliest 
MUviuea  of  Um  aacient  world,    act  for  public  um  but  for  gov- 
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,,i:(!  (hit  in  the  fourteenth 
,.1  ,:,>  ,:.  t  ill-  rr.pire  F'eru, 
■irly  evidence*  of  rivii/.i' :"ti  >■  ul  arcording 
I'reacott.  communlcnti  !.  t  .t.iDl.-lieU  from  one 
ri  ,1  f  •>.:,-  c'M.ii'ry  to  the  Other  There  iM,  h./*ever  imihlni;  to 
fti  w  I!,. I.  -.riMuirv  luitiuio  ,irTi;i'.  r-'eeive<l  ,i(iv  .itieiition  nt  thi.i 
e,(r'v  p(  r.'Hl  ".e  wC'  'ir-  ;  r-.,ei«  !-•:!. »i  d.vM'ed  entirely  to  gov- 
rrtinien'.il  !h'-r.^t  ,oid  <i.t,.,r:;  Mi''  .i;:,iirH  nt  conunorre  and 
trmie  were  pri'd.itilv  <  ,ut:.'>1  ,;.  Dv  p.'-*.. a;.u  rti'erpriso.  by  voyuges 
of  Tuile    (pMi'M  rv  l<s    Aut'T      r  •  xi'iii'i'  i,^  on  liuul 

The   nietfvHl    ':f    <i'.r,j.   (.-irirr>.    t    r    Tui.' m.' ! :;'.«    in'rlUgrnce   wns 
,.. '(!,•!;<, ',    l.ir.tf  ( i;i.' ir.ued     I'l  Mil.!   '!'•'   'H')    ineaii.H   lcn<iwn   by    which 
mil  h   lieeil  i'.'i.Id   tie   :r.r'       r 
!t*«*lf       The    U<  ivi.ir.s    •■tup' 

tr.ih'urv  .iv.(\  pu'i!  '■  :  !■;■'  '  'ii.:  -iM'tered  provlticen  private 
l.'''''er'>  'h''t!.K'  sent  hv  'i.r'i  r  )i',  ■<'.!<  h  "p-pi 'rt unit y  a.i  occnulon 
KfTunled  It  it  .«»(il(t  M.iv'  (  hurleiiLi^i.e  employed  courleri*  for  pub- 
lic   purpo^eN     h';f    'he    pr,.c' .»  r     <l>ci -nt  itiiK'd    after    hl.n    deuth. 

np«Tinl  mv•'.^^^'v.^•.l'r•>■  t.e.im'  u-e<!  •A':ri!  i.cciiHiiri  required  Fnulixnd 
employee!  courierx  f^r  public  purp  Nei  m  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in  the  four'eenih  c,.n"iry  l.<  u:t  XI  returned  to  the  practice  of 
emploving  niuun'ed  ">.ur;ert  .n.i!  rt^tutilL^heU  .ntaticna.  but  only  for 
gnvernineiit    purp< ■»»'■« 

A«  PArly  R«  the  bcemniriB  of  the  rhir'eenlh  century  the  need 
of  pfTiuinal  comtnunlca'.  11  wn.i  rpc<>i.:ni/.ed  and  the  University  of 
Piiris  (ir'-anged  fir  {hv  '-inpi  iyt:-,>  r.t  <>t  foot  nv-sscngers  to  boar 
letters  from  I'-i  th'  'i-:i',(l">  f  s'ule:  t.s  tn  the  varl'^ut  cotintrles  m 
Eurr^pe  from  when   e  -hi  v  '•n.e      This  plan  la-nted  until  1719       In  the 


.1 


•,0:ich  tnott  natunilly  tungcfited 
ui'.eri    f.  r    th"    promulgation    of 


en*h   ci-n'ury   :n;    .i'" 


wvi  ni.tdp    and  the  custom  prevailed 

for  some  time    of  M,'ti(1;r.c  letters  hy  trnvellng  tradesmen  or  dealers 
who  mAd.,'  res'.]:i\.'   -rip.s    ,n   rer'a.n' ilirer-inns  f'lr  barter,  purchase. 


or    sale       The    treni''r'.rl 


nnilus  Klver.  to  the  development  of 
commerrial  cnnd:t;  ;■.«  hv  -he  crus.ides  tnniie  bu.<»:ness  intercourse 
rere.s.s.iry  ;ind  *h-'  p<i.'^'  rtdcr*  who  had  surplus  horses  soon  found 
u.se  r-T  'hem  in  the  ci  i;  .e\  ,.:-i-.'  f  pa.'vsenger'^  and  ultimately  in 
the  rransml.s«; -n  -f  eener  il  ,;  r  rrr.  it'j  n  wh.ich  fln.'\lly  resulted  In 
a  flxetl  compens'i'inii  ar.rl  'xh.rh  mc'h  'd  remained  in  use  lor  a 
considerable  p«'ri'id 

The  real  beginnme  f  '.•■'ter  p-sts  fir  pr'.vtxte  and  busir.ps.s  pur- 
poses dates  from  'he  ye  ir  '."it'  -.vhen  R'-^Ker,  county  of  Thurn, 
est.^bUshed  nding  j-os-s  :•.  'Jv  Tvr'il  connerling  Germany  and 
Italy  A  letter  pos*  h.-.'-l  been  established  in  the  Han.se  towns  in 
the  thirteenth  cef.tu.-v  hvit  the  actual  commencement  of  su^h 
activities  dates  fr -m  th*-  vear  1516  The  Emperor,  Charles  V, 
made  'hese  ridmg  p^-s-a  (•••n-^ral  'hr-  u^hovit  his  domains  and 
nppcMn-ed  l^'-nard,  cruntv  of  Thurn  h;.s  postmaster  general  The 
Uf.unts  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  held  th.s  monopoly  by  regular  succes- 
sion for  many  years  afterward 

.Ah  n'.uch  of 'our  p<  sta;  ■<v'<tcrt-'.  '«  naturally  based  on  that  of 
Enn'.and  from  our  early  C'ln.i:  (lependei.re,  It  Is  of  Interest  to 
note  the  var'>tis  steps  .f  Eiii;!;>!;  ;  r  s'reN-s  and  development  In  con- 
nection with  the  suh]''Ct 

The  nrjt  E:i|itli'<h  pi  .strr. as'er  ?>-rT'r'>.l  of  whom  any  accotmt  can 
be  triven  was  .sir  Briar.  TuKe  w!.,i  ..s  cliscr.lM-d  nn  the  records  of 
the  vear  \M:\  as  '  M,tKi»ter  Nuocr  run:  Cursorum,  Sire,  Puistarum." 
btit  U-i:ii  sub.secuien*  :>^  U\  ^  apfx  iintn\ctit  uf  a  p<«itma.ster  general 
the  details  of  the  ser\ic--  were  fre(;u«MUlv  reKtUaied  by  proclama- 
tion and  by  orders  iii  ii  uiu'il  Dunn*?  the  eiirlicr  years  of  Queen 
EUzatK'th.  most  of  tlie  bu.sincN.s  (,:  Uie  pivstal  ,'K'rvice  to  and  from 
EnKland  was  mitnanei!  t:y  :;.  ::.(  i -rp.  ra' ed  Merchant  Strangers, 
a'hi3    appointed    sp€.  ,a;    p<  .s-[:i,i..iTi  rs    ,i;i .1  ri^i    '  hi'iiiselves. 

The  acce!-«ion  ol  Janie-  I  nece^s  'at.i.w  lUiTe  frequent  commu- 
nication t)etween  Ixindon  and  Sciiano  led  to  many  improvements 
In  the  fxis'ai  .service  r  w!i,s  i.ird."fd  tl;  .t  'he  pi  ists  should  travel 
not  less  than  7  n;i!es  an  hour  in  ^uinn.ir  and  5  miles  In  winter. 
In  1619  a  ?epara*e  p- i«4tniast»>r  trrneral  Iit  'oreii;n  parts  was  created. 
Thomas  Wttherinkis  wa.s  one  of  the  <ucrpr-;.ors  in  this  ofBce  and 
entitled  to  ranlc  a.s  ;'0c  of  the  rnanv  con'^pruous  po.stal  reformers 
m  the  continental  .<er'.  .ce  .A!!  letters  were  then  carried  by  carriers 
or  fixitpads  16  .ir  18  miles  \  d.vy  It  requ.rpcl  2  months  to  ijet 
answers  from  So^tland  or  Ireicd  '1  Leind'^n  He  directed  that  all 
northern  mail  tx'  put  m'o  o;  r  p.ir'niantie  '  directed  to  EdlnburRh 
and  separate  ba^s  to  .sut  h.  po-^'m.u^ters  a.s  lived  upxm  the  road 
near  to  any  city  or  'o\>.::  c-  rporai*-,  which  was  the  first  .step  in 
the  separation  of  ma.l,  since  carried  to  such  perfection  here  and 
elsewhere 

The  earliest  attempt  to  provide  p<istal  facilities  for  the  Colonies 
was  m  1672.  when  Govprnor  Ixivelacc  of  the  New  York  Colony, 
establi.'-hed  monthlv  service  be* ween  New  York  and  Boston  An 
oCSce  was  later  established  at  Philadelphia  from  which  weekly  mail 
was  received  and  sent  Bv  the  siijnin?  of  letters  patent  in  1691. 
the  ro:.'.r'3!  .if  The  .^nierican  piwis  wa.s  vested  m  Thomas  NeaJe, 
commoniy   called  the   Neale   patent.     In   that   >ear   Neale   and  the 
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Royal  Postmasters  General  nppo  ntod  Andrew  Hamilton  Po-'tmantcr 
General  of  America  AH  tli"  Colonies  except  Vlrit.Uiu  cooperaloU 
with  htm  In  improving  and  exteiuhtitf  the  service  A  weeklv  po:d 
was  established  ijetweon  Portamouth.  N  H  .  lo  Boston,  tiavbrook 
New  York  Philadelphia  M.it viand,  and  Virginia  Five  riders  were 
engaged  to  cover  each  of  the  five  statjos  twue  a  week  In  1707 
the  crown  purchased  the  goodwill  of  the  American  post  and  con- 
tinued John  Hamilton  the  son  of  Andrew  in  that  offlce  at  tui 
(it.nu.d  Halary  of  t200  In  the  yi  ar  1737  Franklin  became  post- 
master at  Philadelphia  and  generally  supervised  the  other  offloes 
of  the  Colonira  In  17.S3  he  was  one  of  the  Deputy  Postmasters 
General  but  wna  dlsmla^ed  In  177'*  by  Governor  Hutchlii^on,  of 
MowttKhusetts.  because  of  hu  adherence  to  the  patriotic  cause 

The  first  post  route  In  Vermont  was  established  bv  the  Governor 
and  council  June  10,  1781.  while  in  seaMon  In  Bennlntfttm  It 
was  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Governor  At  the  sesulon  of  the 
(jeneriU  aaaembly  In  Bennington  In  1783,  a  pout  route  was  eatab- 
Uhlied  f<ir  the  first  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the 
poat  rider  waa  to  go  wi^ltly  from  Bennington  lo  Albany  Extract 
from  the  Journal: 

"Ae.»olt'ed.  That  Mr  Samuel  Sherman  be  paid  9  shillings  p<'r  week 
out  of  the  public  treasury  for  riding  post  carrying  and  bringing 
the  public  intellli^ence  to  and  from  this  (Bennington)  lo  Albany 
(N  Y  )  until  the  sitting  of  the  general  aaa<>mbly  In  February  next, 
he  10  be  accountoble  for  all  the  money  he  shall  receive  on  jKistage 
on  lettera.  etc  " 

The  Vermont  Gafette  of  November  27,  1783  Informed  Its  readers 
that,  "By  this  act  of  the  aaaembly,  the  poal-ofTlce  business  will  be 
tranaarted  at  the  printing  olTlce.  and  the  greatest  care  will  be 
taken  to  forward  letters,  etc  .  as  expeditiously  as  possible  Poatoge 
will  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  In  the  Unlt«'d  States  The 
postage  of  all  letters  addressed  to  poraons  out  of  the  Stale  must 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  leaving  them  at  the  office  as  far  an  Albany  " 

An  act  for  establlahlng  po«t  ofnces  In  the  State  paa»ed  the  gen- 
eral assembly  March  5,  1784.  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Anthony 
Harwell  was  oppolnted  postmaster  general  within  and  for  the  State 
of  Vermont.  Five  poet  offices  were  established  by  this  act.  viz. 
one  In  each  of  the  tov(ms  of  Bennington,  Rutland,  Brattleboro, 
Windsor,  and  Newbury,  under  such  regulations  as  governed  the 
po«t  ofBces  In  the  United  States  These  oflttces  were  to  open  a 
regular  communication  throughout  the  State. 

Meager  as  the  poetal  service  established  by  Vermont  aeenui  to  us 
to  have  been,  yet  It  was  extended  very  slowly  by  Congress  The 
first  act  by  Congress.  March  1791.  provided  that  "The  Postmaster 
General  shall  be  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  to  extend  the  carrying 
of  the  mall  from  Albany.  N.  Y.  to  Bennington."  In  June  1792,  only 
four  post  routes  had  been  established  In  Vermont  by  Congress. 
Three  of  these  were  weekly  and  one  semimonthly.  One  of  these 
routes  was  from  Brattleboro  to  Charleston,  N.  H.,  and  Windsor 
to  Hanover.  N    H..  once  a  week 

On  the  26th  of  October.  1795.  the  general  assembly,  then  sitting 
In  Windsor,  passed  an  act  empowering  and  directing  certain  per- 
sons to  lay  out  and  survey  a  post  road  from  the  Massachusetts  line 
to  the  north  line  of  the  town  of  Newbury  In  the  county  of 
Orange.   Vt, 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  us  of  this  day  that  there  could  have 
been  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  or  any  delicate  questions  Involved 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  rural  delivery,  but  It  Is. 
nevertheless,  true  that  the  project  was  viewed  with  concern, 
Initially  tested  as  an  experiment,  and  Its  extension  In  various  direc- 
tions regarded  as  outside  the  bounds  of  the  original  Intent  of  the 
cstublishere  of  the  post-ofBce  system.  The  first  appropriation 
which  Congress  made  In  order  to  try  the  experiment  amounted  to 
•40  000,  and  the  rest  Is  postal  history.  Then  came  the  claims  of 
the  residents  of  small  towns  and  villages,  but  It  was  not  until  1912 
that   village  delivery  was  established 

We  have  city  delivery,  registered-mail  facilities,  postal  savings, 
and  parcel  post,  and  In  many  another  way  the  service  rendered  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  our  Government  forms  part  and 
parcel  of  our  everyday  life,  without  which  our  business  and  per- 
.sonal  lives  would  be  seriously  dlsturtjed  and  disrupted,  and  we 
would  hardly  know  what  to  do  without  them. 

First,  the  malls  were  transported  on  a  man's  back,  then  on  horse- 
back and  by  ship,  then  by  stagecoach,  then  by  rail,  fast  mall,  and 
still  faster  by  air.  No  man  dare  prophesy  what  the  future  holds 
In  store,  or  what  man  may  accompIlHli. 

We  have  Just  celebrated  Air  Mall  Week — mlrablle  dlctu  and 
shades  of  those  who  first  carried  the  malls. 

While  we  have  had  regiilar  air-mall  8er\'lce  in  this  country  for 
only  20  years,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  posslbUltles  of 
transporting  mall  by  air  were  first  seen  as  far  back  as  1870.  when 
the  French  postal  administration  conducted  experiments  with  bal- 
loons that  had  been  heavily  laden  with  mail  cargoes.  The  first  of 
puch  flights  was  made  In  Parts  on  September  23,  1870,  when  a 
500-pound  cargo  of  mall  was  sent  aloft,  but  owlng_  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  controlling  the  flight  of  these  balloons  and  the  fact  that 
several  of  them  were  never  heard  from  after  being  cut  adrift,  such 
a  service  was  given  up  as  a  hopeless  task. 

Following  the  unsuccessful  French  balloon  experiments,  there 
were  no  further  attempts  made,  so  far  as  Is  known,  to  send  mail 
through  the  air,  but  once  the  Wright  brothers  had  demonstratfd 
the  feasibility  of  the  heavler-than-air  flying  machine,  the  possibili- 
ties of  mall  transportation  were  again  revived,  not  only  in  the 
Cm  ted  States  but  also  abroad. 

During  the  year  1911  demonstrations  of  the  possibilities  of  mall 
transportation  by  airplane  were  made  in  England  and  India,  while 


here  tn  the  UiUte<t  States,  In  September  of  the  name  year  th<  flmt 
air-niail  scrvl*  e  in  lhi(i  country  wn-s  operated  in  conjvinctu  n  with 
an  Hvlatic  11  meet  just  <  fT  Naaaau  BoviU'vard  on  Umg  Island.  N  Y., 
during  the  w{«ek  Bt  ptembi-r  23  30 

Pilot  Earic  L  O\ii.;;ion  was  duly  opixitnted  an  air-mall  carrier 
f(  I  tli>  .(rvue,  uiul  m  la.s  mMiioplniu-  Queen  he  covend  a  route 
which  had  bwn  hiid  out  betwiHMi  the  t»'inp<rary  puat  office  that 
bad  bt^en  (  stubli.slud  at  the  flyiug  Held  and  the  post  ofllce  at  Mlneola. 
N  Y  an  Pi  ii;g  the  pyui  hes  at  the  Ittiier  point  tor  the  puatmahter 
to  pick  uj)  and  send  on  their  way  This  service,  which  wah  per- 
fcrm.d  uithout  expciihe  to  the  Post  Office  U.>parimeut,  was  flown 
(Ui  a  regular  K'hcdule  Uiruugh  the  weisk.  during  which  lime  32.415 
po»t  ciudf.,  3,!)«J  K'ttera,  uud  1.062  clrculiu-a  wero  carru<d 

Here,  then,  wiw  the  furfrunncr  of  our  modern  air-m«ll  aervice, 
fur  the  Bucce.«ft  of  OvingUm  n  exiJcrimcntal  mall  flight*,  on  liong 
Uland  hiid  dcnnltely  deiuonstraU-d  the  prucllcabllily  of  mall  trana- 
porliillon  by  iilr 

On  May  1.')  U)l«  n  ^-Ingle  nlr-mnll  route  of  218  miles  b<Hween 
WiU»h.iigton  nud  New  York  was  omciully  ehtabllalied,  and  from  thn 
btginiiiiig  the  nil -mull  scrvue  hiu  developed  lo  a  comprehensive 
Nation-widc  tervke  and  a  tranfocchUlc  system  which  cmbratoa  aumu 
05. 000  route  Iulle^  and  7u. 000.000  annual  flown  mile*. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  rcaaon  to  be  proud  of  its  record 
of  achUnement  in  the  early  day*'  of  the  Air  Mall  Service,  aa  under 
Oovermnent  operation  there  wisre  more  tluin  13.000.000  nUlea  flown 
in  this  Service  which  pioneered  the  way  for  our  great  proaent-day 
all -mull  sy.stfm  Once  placed  on  a  contract  baaia.  aa  It  w»»  in 
1026,  the  Air  Mall  Service  expanded  rapidly  as  more  and  nwro 
private  capital  came  into  the  aviation  field.  New  linen  were  pluced 
m  operation  in  all  aectlons  of  the  country,  and  a  Division  of  For- 
eign Air  Mall  Service  was  set  up  under  the  P«)Bt  Office  Depart- 
ments   Division   of   Internatlonul    Postal    Service 

Within  a  comparatively  short  time  alr-mall  routes  were  In  opera- 
tion on  trunk  lines  from  coast  to  coast,  with  connecting  noith- 
Kouth  routes,  while  alr-mall  contracts  had  also  been  let  for  serv- 
ice to  Central  i^nd  South  America*.  Cuba,  and  the  West  Indlea. 
arid  also  Cunada.  Alr-mall  service  waa  also  placed  In  opcrution 
In  Alaska 

In  the  late  fall  of  1935  Postmaster  General  Farley  launched  the 
great  trans-Paclflc  alr-mall  service,  operating  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Orient  by  way  of  Honolulu.  Midway,  Wake,  Guam,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  highly  successful  and  efficient  monner 
In  which  this  service  has  been  conducted  since  Its  Inception  \n 
but  another  thrilling  chapter  in  the  growth  of  the  Air  Mall 
Service 

What  is  the  nrxt  development  or  extension  of  the  Air  Mall 
Service''  Is  the  question  that  is  being  asked  today.  A  regular 
tian.'.-Atlantlc  service  to  Europe  Is  the  answer 

Such  j)ropheciPs  as  you  and  I  may  make  of  what  la  going  to 
happen  and  of  what  our  age  shall  accomplish  will  be  laughed 
nt  by  those  who  come  after  us  and  look  l>ack  to  see  the  progress 
Gi  what  we  boaFt;  the  inventions  of  ovir  age  of  which  w^e  i.rt'  so 
proud,  and  all  of  otir  accomplishments,  present  and  projected  arc 
I'lsigniflcfifit  mil(  stones  along  the  road  of  progress  over  which 
humanity  ha,-;  traveled  to  achievements  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  wildc-t  dreams  and  transcending  our  ability  to  comprehend 

Walter  J  Coates.  of  North  Montpelirr,  has  compkaely  and  per- 
fectly said  this  much  better  than  any  words  of  mine  could  say  It: 

"So  men  ascend  the  skies      The  realm  of  sleep 
Confirms  the  age-old  lessor  daylight  brings; 
One  Elan  Vital  through  all  cycles  sings  - 
Chaiige    which  nor  light  nor  dark  enslaved  may  keep. 
This  winged  adventuress  of  the  cosmic  deep 
Disdains  all  metes  und  bounds  and  careless  flings 
Fresh  largfs.ses  of  unexpected  things. 
Acro.s.s  the  dusty  fleld.s  we  sow  and  reap 
New  genius  f-lngs  from  yet  unwritten  lays. 
New  Joy    new  hope  He  wombed  In  days  to  be, 
New  ^est  of  living  walks  untrodden  ways, 
Life  lurks  around  next  corners  mockingly. 
Beatitudes  beyond  tomorrow's  range 
Await  rebirth  from  the  great  goddess  Change  " 

So  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the  public  service,  well  knowing 
that  no  other  country  in  tlie  world  has  so  efficient  and  effective  a 
postal  system  as  Is  ours  Our  form  of  government  democratic  in 
all  Its  parts  and  tendencies,  requires  and  stimulates  fidelity  and 
patriotic  purpose  In  performance  from  everyone  to  whom  any  tru.«t 
is  committed  L-oyalty  alike  to  admlnlstratn'e  enaeavor  or  the 
public  welfare  is  imperatively  required  and  faithfully  and  en- 
couragingly given.  That  which  has  contributed  to  make  our 
Postal  E-stabllshment  prosperous  and  great  is  the  constant  accep- 
tance of  all  postal  employees  of  the  full  meaning  of  such  an 
obligation. 

(The  postmaster.  Mr    W.  H.  Moriarty.  said  In  part:) 

Ladle?  and  gf  ntlemen  patrons  of  the  Northficld  post  office  and 
friends,  as  your  postmaster  and  custodian  of  this  beautiful  build- 
ing. I  bid  you  welcome  to  our  new  post-office  building  authorized 
by  your  Congrtss  the  construction  of  the  building  beii.g  su{>er- 
vi.sed  by  the  Piocurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  sincerely  hop^'  that  you  arc  pleased  with  it,  as  I  am  pleased  to 
be  the  first  postmaster  and  custodian. 

While  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibility  and  trust  placed 
in   me,   I   am   coni&dent   that    with    the    very    efficient    help   of   the 
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Politii's  in  1938 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


r    MEXICO 

THK   IMTF.D  STATi:S 
ve  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7  > .  192  i 


ROBERT  J    BrUaJEY,  OF  OHIO, 
3     1938 


on  Monday,  the  13th  day 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bulklfy  !  dc- 
radlo  on  the  subject  Politics  in 


1938      I  a.sk  unam:r.oU5  con.ser.t  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  tx-ir.s  no  objpctlon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follow? 

RADIO    \DDR?SS   (IF    ••VITirD   ST.*TTS   SENATOR    RiTr^T    J     EULKLET.    OF   OHIO. 

ONER    RED    .NTT'A'    P.K     '    F     N.\TIONAL    BRo.^LK.  .VST  1  NO    Cd,     MONDAY,    JUNK 
1  !  ,     1  !» ,i  8 .    8     '.i     r      .VI 

Thi.s  :-  -h"  vpir  for  congressional  elections,  and  primary  contests 
for  seat*  n:  th-  St-nate  and  House  of  Repress. n\t;ves  nre  now  ar- 
Mvf.v  in  provtress  Important  Issues  are  b-ing  di.scussed.  and  it 
.s»-^m^  Ukelv  that  the  1938  campaign  will  be  n  new  test  of  the 
s'ren^th  cf  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  of  the  public  policy 
kn'  wn  as  -he  New  Deal.  New  developments  since  the  overwhtlm- 
ing  New  D»al  victory  In  1936  seem  to  have  caused  n"w  opposition 
-shich  will  test  its  strength  during  the  campaign  ending  next 
NoviMri^fT 

It  Is  natural  to  expect  a  general  cleavage  along  the  line  cf  .sup- 
p.--t  or  opposition  to  the  administration,  but  this  I'-suf  is  more 
sharply  and  definitely  defined  in  some  localities  than  m  others,  and 
in  some  cfts»s  it  might  not  be  fair  to  say  that  a  candidate  is  opposed 
to  the  administration  simply  because  he  may  have  filed  a  declara- 
tion of  candidacy  in  opposition  to  a  sitting  Senator  or  Congressman 
who  has  consistently  supported  the  admin isiraticn  Some  of  us 
have  vf-t  to  learn  just  how  far  our  opponents  may  go  ei'her  for  or 
::CHr.is'    ti.t!   Presidents  record  and  policies. 

!•  rriav  he  taken  for  granted  that  the  President  and  the  high 
offlr.  's  ft  h!«  :\dmlnl.stration  would  like  to  help  elect  to  ty  >lh  Houst-s 
ciii.dicKktp-  who  are  In  harmony  with  his  program.  Yet  the  dignity 
of  the  Presidential  r  ffice  is  inconsistent  with  too  much  political 
j(  tivity  in  primary  campaigns,  and  the  infinite  variety  ot  thost  pri- 
m».ry  contests  will  afford  a  very  sevir  •  t.'^t  '-:  thf  P:fsidt>nt's  i.olitical 
skill  In  many  cases  there  will  prcb^oly  bv  no  indication  cf  Uetinite 
pref'^rcnc? 

Th'-re  wnll  however  be  many  million  vverds  of  political  gossip  car- 
r;i-d  .'!  the  newspapers,  and  many  attempts,  in  gcfxl  faith  and  m 
K.'.d  t.iith.  to  indicate  that  the  President  is  taking  part  in  pnm.ary 
I  .■■•e-u  All  this  will  be  represented  as  a  selfish  desire  for  exten- 
MLiii  and  ptrpeiuation  of  power  or  as  a  constructive  effort  to  bring 
back  our  prosperity  and  save  our  democratic  institutions,  according 
to  the  interests  and  viewpoints  of  those  who  write  the  news  and 
the  gts.sip 

In  iJie  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  I  am  going  to  deal  with  only 
ne  phasf  '1  what  may  be  said  about  alleged  administration  inter- 
ference with  elections. 

A  t;reat  many  charges  are  being  made  that  ceruiin  of  the  unem- 
ployed who  have  been  put  to  work  through  t!ie  Works  Progress 
Adiiiiiust ration  are  being  persuaded  or  coerced  into  voting  as  high 
Federal  officials  may  wish  them  to  vote 

Now.  I  do  not  question  that.  In  an  organization  as  lar<;e  as  the 
\V  P  A,  and  one  which  has  been  so  intentionally  decentralized, 
tiiere  will  be  a  few  minor  officials  out  at  thf  end  of  tl:e  line  who 
will  misuse  their  positions  for  political  purposes.  Such  officials 
may  be  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  .i^'t^randizemcnt.  or  by  a 
ir.iS'akeii  n  ti  n  that  they  are  thereby  giving  good  .service  to  their 
T'.ie  Siime  sort  of  thing  will  happen,  and  does 
:  ir.:-'  :-■.■, inizatlon.  public  or  private.  But  I  have 
■:.•  :tt.r..ess  and  political  honesty  of  the  top  people 
.a.LJ  in  their  sincere  Intent  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Aain.nistrator  Hopkins  has  to  say  on  the  subject, 
.ii.d  I  a:n  .^urc  !u'  means  it      I  quote: 

I  x.ii.t  t.-  repeat  once  more  our  rules  about  elections,  so  there 
'*.;i  t;e  n^  misunderstanding.  Every  perscn  who  works  for  the 
\\  urk->  Proi^ress  Administration,  whatever  his  job.  has  a  right  to 
v-te  in  any  election  for  any  candidate  he  chooses,  and,  moreover, 
i.o  W.  P  A  worker  is  required  to  contribute  to  any  pf^iUtical  party 
or  to  any  campaign  fund  in  order  to  hold  his  job  No  one  will 
lose  his  W  P  A.  job  because  of  his  vote  m  any  election  cr  for  his 
failure  to  contribute  to  campaign  funds  " 

A  few  days  ago  I  Joined  with  nine  of  my  D<  mc^cratic  colleagues 
m  sponsoring  a  resolution  written  and  inirjduced  by  Senator 
Tydincs.  of  Maryland.  This  resolution  proposed  that  A  special 
c>-mn\ittee  of  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
t.^e  Senate,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
investii^ation  of  any  complaints  filed  with  such  committee  alleging 
that  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
Tiding  relief  and  W(.  rk  relief  are  being  or  have  been  allotted  or 
expended  or  that  any  person  whose  compcnsaticn  or  any  part 
thereof  Is  paid  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpo.se  of  provid- 
ing relief  and  work  relief  Is  using  or  has  used  his  official  position 
or  influence  to  Intimidate,  coerce,  or  influence  any  recipient  of  relief 
-.-  .V  rk  relief  or  any  applicant  for  relief  or  work  relief.  In  a 
n  »r.-.er  designed  to  affect  the  results  of  any  primary,  political  con- 
vention, or  election  held  during  the  calendar  year  1938  ' 

I  ccn=;idpr  siirh  a  plan  to  be  of  real  public  value,  because  there 
r';t;h'  to  t'  -'  :-  ■  responsible  body  ready  to  investigate  the  authen- 
t::-v  •■'.  :::;.  :..u-ge  that  relief  money  is  being  u^ed  for  political 
puri.osp,  or  that  politics  Is  being  played  with  human  misery.  The 
val'ie  of  «:uch  a  committee  will  be  in  two  directions.  First,  if  any 
p<  l.t^iil  ;:se  la  being  m.ade  cf  relief  money,  it  can  be  promptly 
e\p  sod  Second,  if  groundless  and  irresponsible  falsehoods  are 
tviiiit  circulated,  the  lack  of  truth  or  substance  m  them  can  be 
cff.c Lilly  established. 

Those  of  us  who  are  active  In  politK-:  ;irp  fullv  aware  how  easily 
w;-d  rtim-— ^  -nr  ;:;-•  -^Tr-e':  .ind  how  far  they  ctin  go  if  allowed  to 
develip  w.'.'-:    .•    >:  y  (■\:\r.  ir.dUou  or  Check,  'only  a  few  days  ago 
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a  friend  and  constituent  from  Ohio  sat  In  my  office  and  made  a 
veiled  remark  about  politics  in  the  W.  P.  A  in  Ohio.  He  was  very 
reluctant  to  explain  what  wa-s  in  his  mind,  but  intimated  that 
sooner  or  later  the  lid  would  be  blow^n  off  with  considerable  force 
and  noise.  1  insisted  that  he  speak  otit  at  once,  and  that  the 
socner  any  so-called  lid  was  blown  off.  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
the  better  I  found  that  this  man  was  being  profoundly  disturt>ed 
by  what  he  said  w-as  the  Improper  activity  of  a  minor  W.  P  A. 
official,  which  he  supposed  was  pursuant  to  ordet-s  from  the  State 
W.  P  A  administrator  I  do  not  yet  know  what  the  minor  official 
In  question  will  say  to  tliis  story,  but  1  do  know  that  no  such 
activity  was  ever  ordered  or  approved  by  the  State  administrator, 
and  that  the  case  will  be  properly  Investigated. 

1  "do  not  know  how  many  other  Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
being  subjected  right  now  to  wild,  whispered  rumors  similar  to  the 
one  this  man  told  me.  but  I  presume  there  are  a  good  many. 
Down  In  Kentucky  Senator  Barklet  has  been  subjected  to  wide- 
spread charges  of  pxDliticial  coercion,  and  yet  the  findings  of  the 
W  P  A.  investigation  there  which  were  printed  in  this  mornings 
papers  show  that  these  charges  do  not  stand  up  under  examination 

Most  of  the  complaints  that  we  hear  imply  that  coercion  is  be- 
In,!  attempted  to  enforce  the  political  views  of  the  administration, 
Bui  tiie  complaints  are  not  all  on  one  side  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints that  too  many  administrative  positions  in  W,  P.  A.  have 
gone  to  Republicans,  and  I  have  heard  complaints  that  in  some 
places  the  local  relief  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  certify- 
ing as  to  relief  status  are  controlled  by  opponents  of  the  admin- 
istration who  are  not  averse  to  playing  politics  with  human 
misery  All  complaints  of  any  kind  sliould  have  a  prompt  and 
fair  exarmnation  by  a  proper  authority  in  which  the  public  might 
have  confidence. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Tydings  resolution  because  I  believe  that 
not  only  the  buying  of  votes,  but  any  rumors  of  the  buying  of  votes 
which  go  unchallenged  are  harmful  to  the  people's  faith  in  de- 
mocracy. Such  a  committee  as  is  contemplated  in  this  resolution 
not  only  would  expose  any  attempt  to  put  pressure  on  relief  work- 
ers but  iilso  would  serve  as  a  definite  deterrent  against  the  making 
of  vicious  and  unfounded  charges.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Tydings  resolution  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Senate, 
though  possibly  in  a  somewhat  different  form 

It  IS  Inevitable  in  a  free  country  that  people  in  both  high  and 
low  places  arc  going  to  feel  it  is  their  right  to  state  their  pref- 
erences among  candidates  for  public  office,  and  in  my  opinion  that 
is  one  of  t.e  characteristics  of  democracy.  But  this  is  no  proof 
of  improprieties  such  as  threats  of  discharge,  cr  forced  political 
contributions.  The  rule  made  by  Administrator  Hopkins  which  I 
have  already  quoted  is  an  assurance  to  W  P  A.  workers  that  they 
are  not  obliged  to  do  active  political  work  or  make  political  contri- 
butions. As  to  voting,  we  all  know  that  democracy  is  protected 
by  the  secret  ballot,  and  that  when  a  citizen  goes  into  a  voting 
booth  he  need  listen  to  no  voice  except  that  of  his  own  conscience. 

I  have  basic  faith  in  the  democratic  process  sis  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed traditionally  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  common  sense 
Will  tell  us  all  that  any  attempt  to  exert  duress  on  a  mass  of  free 
American  voters  is  most  obviously  futile.  After  all,  when  a  voter 
gets  In  that  little  booth,  he  l£  sovereign. 

I  hope,  and  believe,  that  this  wul  always  be  true  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  Our  faith  in  democracy  is  the  most  precious 
possession  we  have  as  a  Nation.  Next  to  any  actual  effort  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  I  think  that  the  most  harmful 
thing  for  this  democracy  Is  the  clrctilation  of  lies  and  half-truths 
which  charge  that  our  freedom  Is  being  destroyed,  and  which  tend 
to  sh.ike  the  confidence  of  the  poop'e  in  our  democratic  process 

No,  there  cannot  be  any  widespread  coercion  of  voters  But  if 
anyone  thinks  he  sees  evidence  of  any  attempt  by  any  Govern- 
ment official,  high  or  low,  to  Intimidate  or  coerce  voters  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  either  on  a  large  scale  or  on  a  small  scale.  I  hope 
he  will  let  me  know  TTiere  will  bf  no  such  coercion  in  Ohio  that 
I  can  prevent,  and  I  honestly  believe  I  can  prevent  It  all.  because 
I  feel  confident  that  I  can  count  on  some  help  to  be  given  by  the 
Senate  under  the  term?  of  the  resoltitton  we  have  been  discussing, 
and  I  know  I  can  count  on  the  help  of  the  honest  Federal  officers 
In  the  State  I  want  many  votes  this  year  but  I  want  only  the 
honest  votes  of  free  citizens  uncoerced. 


Joseph  Taylor  Robinson 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

OP   ARKANSAS 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Joseph  Taylob 
Robinson,  late  a  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
the  pressure  of  important  business  auaiting  disposition  ere 


tills  session  of  ConpTess  sliall  adjourn,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
luiduly  take  any  time  v.vcr^s&ry  to  be  ccnsi lined  by  legislative 
matters  and  the  afrair.<  cf  this  Nation  that  yet  await  congres- 
sional attention;  but,  Mr.  Spiaker,  lest  we  forget,  no  matter 
how  impt^ILng  and  demanding  the  material  affairs  of  life  may 
become,  it  i.s  well  for  us  lo  pause  and  acknowledge  the  omnip- 
otence of  Hun  who  created  and  guides  the  destinies  of  the 
universe.  Since  the  convening  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
significant  happenings  have  occurred,  event.'  of  great  magni- 
tude and  importance  have  transpired.  Battles  have  been 
won  and  lost.  Progress  m  one  direction  may  have  been 
accelerated  and  continued,  while  in  another  u  may  have  been 
retarded  and  restrained.  History  has  been  made.  Tlie  pages 
have  been  written.  We  cannot  now  read  and  interpret  all 
that  IS  WTitten  there.  Time  will  reveal  th?  wisdom  or  folly 
of  some  of  our  actions  and  possibly  disclose  our  derelictions 
in  failing  to  meet  some  of  the  responsibilities  that  were  ours, 
but  there  have  been  some  momentous  events,  some  sad  and 
others  joyous,  that  we  can  very  well  appraise  correctly  with- 
out awaiting  the  revelations  of  time. 

I  am  thinking  at  this  moment  of  that  sad  hour  when  the 
Grim  Reaper  visited  this  Capitol  and  summoned  to  the  Eter- 
nal Beyond  the  most  illustrious  son  of  my  native  State,  cne 
who  sat  second  only  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  councils  of  the  mighty,  and  whose  influence  has  b*^u 
felt  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reverently  refer  to 
my  deceased  friend,  tlie  late  Honorable  Joseph  T.  Roeinson, 
for  many  years  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkanyas 
and  majority  leader  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he 
directed  with  certain  and  unfailing  wisdom  and  strategy  the 
enactment  of  laws  in  keeping  with  the  program  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  of  the  American  people,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  welfare  and  for  the  security  of  the 
preatest  democracy  that  has  ever  blossomed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  said  sometimes  that  "first  thoughts  are  best."  When 
the  sad  news  of  the  passing  of  this  great  man  reached  me,  as 
soon  as  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  great  shock 
that  rocked  the  very  foundations  of  my  soul,  I  wTote  these 
few  lines,  which  I  now  incorporate  here; 

Senator  Robinson's  pa.«a;lng  rt  moves  fn  m  the  scene  of  action  sua 
illustrious  .st.'iteaman  and  one  of  the  ablest  lead*  rs  America  lias  ever 
produced  Thrcughout  his  long,  uninterrupted,  brilliant  career  of 
public  service  he  counitfeously  met  every  responsibility  of  trust  re- 
|X)sed  In  him  and  discharged  all  duties  that  It  became  his  obliga- 
tion to  perform  Hi.s  loyalty  has  seldom  been  equaled  and  tu  ver  sur- 
passed. Until  the  very  end  he  unlalteringly  and  valiantly  carried 
the  heavy  and  burdensome  load  his  position  m  the  l>emocratlc 
Par»y,  In  national  and  international  affairs  required  and  demanded. 

I  am  deeply  grieved.  My  friend  is  pone.  He  gave  hUs  all.  and 
the  Nation  mourns  v.hile  a  martyr  sleeps. 

I  have  had  the  honor,  my  colleagues,  of  representing  here  in 
this  House  the  congre-ssional  di.strict  in  which  Senator 
Robinson  was  bom  and  which,  many  years  ago,  hcnored 
him  by  electing  him  a  Member  of  this  body.  His  great  and 
matchless  career  of  public  service  has  ever  been  a  beckoning 
inspiration  to  me  as  I  have  undertaken  to  perform  my  duties 
in  public  office,  I  have  often  been  the  beneficiary  of  his 
counsel,  and  I  shall  ever  rejoice  to  know  that  he  was  my 
friend  and  one  to  whom  I  could  go  for  advice  and  informa- 
tion upon  wliich  I  could  rely  as  being  sincere  and  of  great 
value  in  aiding  me  to  find  the  proper  course  and  solution 
of  perplexing  problems  as  they  arose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues,  when  that  irresistible 
summons  came  to  him  and  he  v;as  removed  from  our  rax.ks, 
Amenca  suffered  her  greatest  casualty  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  and  lost  from  her  staff  of  generals  in  the  councils 
of  statesmanship  the  best  soldier  of  Lhem  all.  and  I  only 
hope  that  when  that  hour  comf  s  for  me.  I.  too  will  be  found, 
as  was  he,  with  m.y  face  toward  the  battlefront.  fighting  for 
a  cause  in  the  interest  of  my  fellow  m.an  and  one  that  I 
know  to  be  just  in  the  sight  of  '•our  Father,  who  art  In 
heaven." 
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Economic  Sisrnificance  o 


the  Undistributed-Profits 


EXTENSION 


HON.  L 

OF 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OK 
Wedneidav.  June  IS  ^levislat 


ISTER  HILL 

Ak-A»AMA 

THE  UNITKD  STATES 
ive  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7 ) .  1!)3S 


ARTICLl   DY  JAMES  O    SMTTp 
RKVIBW 


IN  Ti<E  AMinilCAN   ECONOMIC 
FDR  JUNK  10J8 


Mr    HILL.     Mr    Prwldem 
h«\T   pnnt«l   In   the   RtroRB 
AtntTican    Economic    Review 
Smith   nn   the   subject. 
duslnbuti'd-Pronts  Tax 

Thtre  being  no  objection 
pnnttd  m  the  RtconD.  as  follows 


I  ask   unanimous   consent   tc 

an   artlcl*"   appearlnn    in    the 

for   June    1938    by   James    O 

Ecotiomlc   8lgnlf\cance  of   the   Un- 


bii 


fr»f 


Lher 


( F1«-ml   purjKMW   of  thf   tax 
It   have  to  do  with  economic 
prtH>r<  upitKl  with  inridental 
rffiK-ia.  which  have  larK'ly  b***^ 
tior      Kconomic   effect*  of   "br 
tltlon  rontrimted  with   such 
Unduiinbiited   proflUi  fall    to 
ll»tic  i.x)nditiou*,  particularly. 
the  frtN"   aiarlcct  fir  oommerci 
of  Hit  \ir.r'>ntrnlle<l  ••lnv!<:!ble 
divuied  proftu  !n  plant  and 
tutrui  icncU   Ui  destro/   the 
prtKiui.-**  maladjustment      The 
lii.'\e  c  rporaiioiis  promotes  ra 
ation  of  democratic  caplt«I:.sm 

Ihf    piir;'<.'Ne   of    the    undi.str 
reivers    if  lar»{e  inomes  from 
cof::e    UkX   through    lhi>    vi.se   of 
the  corporate  practice  of  w 
mlrltK  the  taxable   per«inal  i 
Th«   nt'acks   that   ha»e   t>een 
de»ir;B«>^1   &a  '  t.he  tax  wiUioul 
e<x>n(irj-iic  efTectji  of  the  tax  ra 
b«    (cenemlly    r«co«niz»*d    that 
pmrtts  tax  is  clear  and  unequ 
pp)prtat«'ly    wuhln    the    bouncja 
Th  s  cloe«  not  mean,  of  cou: 
reicardfd  as  altogether  irrel 
(XHie  of  a  tAX  u  clearly  accepte^ 
and  adirocalrs  of  a  tax  to  at 
economic   eflrcl*      A  lax  that 
effecta  is  practically  inconcelv 
In  every  caae  la  a  con.sideralion 
effecta 

Coiiteniporary    dlacusslon    of 
p«ars  to  be  preoccupied  with 
of    the    tax    and    to    neglect 
eCecti  th.it.   from  the  viewpol 
ra;?i!ai:*tic  »yst<>m    are  more  1 
These  fundamental  eftects  arf 
trlea   are    frequently    conducted  I 
peiuiit    tlrnia,    but    by    a    few 
rorulitioiis  of  ollgop<^ly  prevail 

ne    or    .*    few    corporations 
cc'nditlor..'*  exist.  It   Is  neceasar^r 
d<-.  not  operate  in  the  same 
of   pure  competition.' 


ef  ecta 


151 


not   In  dispute      Artfuments   agains' 

qfTecta  of   the   tax   and   appear   :o   b« 

More   f undameiual   eioi.  irnii 

Ignored,  deserve  careful  cor..suien» 

mesa   nav.n^c^      vindcr    pure   ronipt- 

efTKct*  under  rr.on  ■>p<5liHtir  (Tnndit.nnM 

siabiUze  dividends      UndiT  rnon  >po 

ndistributed  profits  ter>d  to  il.-iUn; 

J  funds  and  to  cau.se   tlu'  e.xi.sToni^' 

nJctng  synte.'n  "     In'.p«tm«r.t  >•? 

ec]lulpment  under  monop<jlij«ic  condi 

lou«-term   capital    nuirHet    mul    "{ 

undistributed -prof: la  tax  applitxl 

r  than  impedes  the  efllcjer.t    •;>»?: 


nil 


leraiit 


U: 


pure    competition    the 


p«.iid 


flrms    rtoes    not    lead    to   a    cori<t 
vjnhaUnce    in    the    whole    Indi 
flrma  ai  one   indu.'itry  overex 
put   w.II    induce   ii   decline   In 
c«u»e   readjustment    of   plant 
mands      Meanwhile    under 
plant    cap-city    will    largely 
benefit   bv  enhanced   prod\:rti 
rondiuotta   Impel   the  moat 


con 

( n 
•flic 


Prvimmect  authorities  on 
ptirpoae  of  all  taxfs  should  be 
tajiea.  notablv  lariffa.  are  leTl 
attainment  of  their  econom 
Finance  3d  ed  ilMfii  pp  37 
■  >*T>ere  a  lar^  number  of 
facturui^j  or  markeuu^  ol 


ax 


OK  REMARKS 


or 


the  article  was  ordered  to  h< 


ibuted -profits   tax    is   to    prevenT    re- 

inlmizing  the  amount  of  their  :n- 

ihe   rorp«.)ratic)r. .   and    to   d>» 

lth^oldln«  dividends  anrl  thrrrby  r.\ 

rcomes  of  owners  nf  rrinrr.on   -ir  ■•'k 

nade   on    tliis   tax.   winch    has   been 

a  friend.  '  coi;cern   in  the  mair.  tne 

er  than  itfl  purpo<^       It   up-  fur'^   'i 

the    purpose    af    the    und  attributed - 

vocal,  and  that   this  purjxteie   i-s  Hp- 

of    purely    fiscal    cor.sidprition.s 

that  Its  econoniic  eff-x-'.s  sh(Mld   be 

It  Is  quite  proper,  oner  the  piir- 

a  flscal  one.  for  both  op^H^niT.to 

or  defend   it  on  the  ba.s:j   of   its 

has   not   txith    harmful   unci    neliMul 

4ble.  and  con.-^quently   tine  ptobl'm 

of  the  relative  imporUmce  of  the?^' 


Uick 


almost 


iru 


the    undistributed -prof.  tj»    tax    ap- 

Incldental  eftects  due  to  Cie  imp  .<  * 

entirely    certain    f\indan.o:.fal 

t  of   ti^e  proper  funitiOiiin*;  of   ;he 

portant  than  the  :ncidout<il  rrT.' ••..s 

imptirtant    bocau.se   modern    iiid-i.s- 

not   by    Innumerable    -imaH    com- 

I4rge   corporation.s      In    other    woru.s 

m  industries  that  are  doa.indi.u  by 

here    ollgopolistu-    or    n.onLip-ol'.stic 

to  realize   that   competit-.vp   forrt>s 

nlaimer  as  ttoey  do  under  cor^diioii-s 


overexpanslon    of    one    or    .^    ft  w 

Inuins;    treneral    over»xpar.sion    ard 

istry      If   a    large    numbt-r    of    smAll 

»    the   re.su. tini;   increase    .">   o\;*- 

.arkct   price   that   substviUf^.tly   w.'.l 

laparity    to   competitive   iTarket    dc- 

iTe  conditions,  the  "oxrcssiv"  ' 

unue    m    use     and    (.■orisuruers    uiil 

at    low   price's      Thus   ccinpotit !■.•.■ 

lent    use   of    the   existing   capacity 


ii 


cotipetltl 


public    finance    mainUiin    thai    the 

purely  tL«c:il      Some  of  omr  Foderal 

,  not  for  ri.scal  purpoRcs  but  for  tae 

ic    effect-s      Ci      H.    L.    Lutz.    Public 

375 
small    firms   <x)mpet«    in   liie   m&nu- 
and  t>«rvicea. 


focds 


T   [iiH   iiwr.   piixiu>-t.    t  hi'   MianofxiU.st   or  ohliRn- 
wp    pm-.i.ir.citly    t<i     ipenite    with    excess    plant 


and  the  minimum  amount  of  unemplov-r.ont  ron.slst*-nt  with  exM- 
ir.sj  market  prices  and  variable  costs  0^».:i.»:  to  the  lowrr  price 
V'T  t:.p  product  and  the  relatively  higher  vari.'^ble  cr>st.'^.  however. 
wi'h  tne  acrompanylng  restriction  on  credit  av\tlable  to  the  In- 
dusTv  further  expansion  will  be  checked  until  the  rxt  fs-slvp  plant 
rapjK  itv  has  b-f-n  a-  ■■::.  out  or  until  t^f  market  has  CTO^x-n  up 
'o  !'  Duriri?  rhr  ptr;  "!  of  necessary  rfMd)\i.stmpnt  many  flrm.-i  In 
the  industry  w:  11  of  course  bp  rRrrn'in»:  at  h  loss"  on  tlielr 
invpstment,   bti'   with  sufficient   rv\-T.\u-  to  rover  var:;ible  cost.i 

Whrn  in  th.  I'i.-r  hand,  condition.*  of  monoi>oly  or  oligopoly 
pri",  i.i  ill  nn  iiirt  i>TV  The  automatu  rl.pf  k  to  continued  ovcr- 
pxpanilon  drw-s  uo^  r.).'-,vc  VVpfn  .Arrs.s  rapacltv  la  created  by 
nii-n  p<)l:'.tic  ir  i .;  ■■■!  i(>.  ^  ,>;  :r  r-rit'.-  itip  resulju.stnipnt  described  in 
thf  preceding  paruifriipli  :■-  pri  vnitrd  trorii  occufTlnR  Instead  of 
utili/;:'.^  the  <  xri  ss  ;ip;i(,t'.  id  pr'xluiMnk'  «n  Phlarged  outptit 
at  ■■\iriprn;it;it)lp  prii-rs  •  Pc  nn  i;  p<.;;,st  or  nliKopoUst  will  find  It 
to  hi«i  dwn  ndvai.'.ii.;*"  ic  n-.Mirht  h;s  prcdurtlon  to  whatever 
extent  nuiv  b<'  !;»<■f•HM^r^  '•>  n.uxiii.i/p  hin  nrt  returnn  over  variable 
r(i»t.H  In  the  nb'-fncp  f  -  <  ;i.ppt  1' ;  vp  prpiu»urp.  retlectfd  in  a 
■(hit'lnK  drnii»t;d  t 
tii)!i."ir  mny  ci.titir 
rupitcn.v 

Ac(  crdiiiuly  *!•.»•;.  I'.wii'.l  piiprpritfri  whethpf  or  not  they  ar* 
cMjii.izril  ,1-i  rorponit  ;>  ii-  [Ikm  t)ui  k  thPir  pnrniniis  Into  thetr 
hu«'n.>»!<  there  1-.  i.u  d  i!  l'>t  ^f  (H-rnnincnt  ovprcnpacity  even 
'h'HiKh  thert'  tiiny  tn*  MU'id  ,n  crexpivn.-inn  In  some  ca*e^  result- 
ing frottv  M\orMptind-tir  ;■!•:!■  vps' itu-nt  of  parnlnRs  Under  com- 
p»>rit;iiii  h  'H-'-vpr  '.*.  s  niiilid  i<'!t';nn  nf  rpsinircrs  cannot  long 
ccn-mup  RpadtM.«tn.pn'  'f  r  u'sp  is  ro«(tlv  but  there  may  be 
ficine  Jiis' ihca'.i'  !.  ?r  ill  'a  ;  ^'  -nsidl  ■hu'-iMPM  nien,  by  plowing 
b,ii  k  riirnrm-s  •>'  n  •  i-  ;:  r:''rrv  im  dc.  ■•iDpiiiij  new  undertaklnKs 
that  «ni.ld  iip,p»-rtr  ■'•  ()••  '.">  -pv^ctilfUive  for  the  support  nt 
conservative   blinkers  ar.d    mvestnrs 

On  the  other  haivl  when  larsre  corpor:^tinn.s  operafln?  under 
conditions  nf  (ill.:  ;>' ■;•,  r  monopoly  plow  back  their  earntnef  on 
ft  !iiri;e  scale  thtf  >  real  danger  of  permanpi.t  overcapacity 
.And  wh>T«  '!v  '  <-,  •:  n:.r  system  Is  lare-dv  domlna'ed  by  ullcrpo- 
!:«Mc  fr  mcn.'P'P.s' ;i'  'rirporatlons.  there  is  daneer  of  eeneral 
(  ver'Xpiinslon  and  general  "oversaving  '  Th*"  pr-^blem  of  unbul- 
;i:  ■-  rh  .r  m.^y  thus  occur  In  Industrial  pl.Tnt  and  eqvnprnent  l.s 
atrr.ivti-'-d.  hy  cfjrollary  effects  upon  the  inmetary  and  banking 
«ystPi:i 

Ir.  fart  r\<  a  r»s\ilt  of  the  prevvler.ce  of  monopoly  or  nli-'opoly. 
the  conditions  that  are  likely  to  prevail  and  have  prevailed  In 
i!:e  past  when  lar^e  corporations  have  extensively  'vlthheld  the 
p.Trnir.ps  -f  s'ockholdprs.  tend  to  result  in  th"-  hrenk-down  nf  th^ 
bal  incfvi  o[\fratlon  of  the  economic  sv^tem  under  competitive 
capitTlism  In  addition,  the  conditions  that  tend  to  prevail  under 
these  rircuD-.stances  con.stttute  a  destructive  Interference  with  the 
.tciverpU'n  power  of  the  Government  to  regulate  the  curr-'ncy  .•^nd 
wi'h  the  nblllty  of  the  Pedera)  Reserve  System  to  enfnrc"  neces- 
sarv  juanMtatlve  and  qualitative  control  over  the  cre<.1it  system 
B>'^^^.  of  the«e  matters  are  important  whether  the  corporation 
u>*-s  the  undistributed  profits  to  streng^h^n  it;  cwsh  position 
"r  'o  invest  in  expansion  of  its  plant  and  equipment;  htit  the 
ir.V'fsrenre  with  control  by  the  banking  systern  is  more  evident 
If  the  undistributed  profit*  are  u.sed  to  strengthen  the  ca.sh  posi- 
'ion  and  the  tendency  to  prevent  the  halan'-ed  op^Tstion  of  th-^ 
eeonomlc  system  is  more  evident  if  the  tindistributed  profits  are 
u.sert   fir  investment  in  plant  and  equipment. 

EFT  "-(-rs      or      USING      fNDISTKIBTTED      PROrtTS     TO      STttFNGTHrN      CASH 

posrrtoN 

When    large   corporations   use   undistributed    profits   to    in^ease 

their  ca.-h  holdings.  In  the  form  of  bank  deposits  rir  liquid  securl- 

iie'='     they    in    effect    are    appropriating    earninus    th.'\t    belont^    to 

stLKkholders  in   stich   a   manner  as  to   free   the  corporation   of   the 

di.scipline  of  the  competitive  sho't -t.- :ti  credit   niiirket      They   free 

•h(  m.selvps    from    the    discipline    .  f     th^'     b, inking    system      Tlioy 

can  then  expand  their  inventori-s   ai-d   -li  ;.-  prudi<n;ve  activities. 

:.it    on    the    ba8:s   of    the    Imparti...    :ud.;nu:it    of    the    competitive 

credit  market,  but  solely  in  accordance  with  their  own  Judtrment 

a-s  to  profit  possibilities.     It  would  be  only  a  matter    if  coincidence 

I    If  their  Judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  n.rren.'sed  output  were 

I    In  agreement  with  the  impartial  Judgment  of  the  free  competitive 

shcrt-term    capital    market 

Under  the  modem  system  of  competitive  capitalism  short-term 
credit  Is  supposed  to  be  rationed  to  the  variou.s  con-.petlng  lines 
of   production  according  to  the   Judgment    "of   the   market  '   .is  to 


"  The  monopolist  or  oligopolist  finds  himself  faced  with  a  nega- 
tively sloped  demand  curve  and.  consequently,  a  n^eatively  -looed 
r>-.:ij-.:;nal  revenue  curve  In  other  words,  by  re.strirtlne  ou'-put 
pp  -x:::  ohta'n  a  higher  per-tmlt  price  His  optimum  otitput  Is 
that  where  marginal  revenue  equals  marginal  cost  i -^quivrilent 
to  m.argtnal  variable  costl.  The  optimum  outptit  of  the  com- 
p^tl'lvo  firm  is  l!kew1«te  that  output  where  marginal  revenue  equals 
nnarginal  cost,  but  demand  appears  to  the  com,petitive  firm  as 
a  horizontal  line  (the  same  p'ice  for  whatever  output  he  may 
produce!  and  hence  marginal  revenue  to  him  is  simply  market 
pr'.ce  -ver  u^.  >-  he  has  no  control  The  competitive  "firm  will 
net  receivf  .  ^;_-hPr  price  If  he  restricts  his  otitput  Ct  E.  Cham- 
ber!;:;     The    T';t    rv    of    Monopolistic    Comp^mtinn,    2d    ed     (1936) 


pp     11    =4      ^•. 

I    Econ^'H^c  .\ii 


\    M    Mclsaa-   arid   J    G    Smith.   Introduction  to 


1937.  pp    11 
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the  prospective  profits  This  Jtidpmicnt  of  the  market  materializes 
through  the  complex  and  highly  efficient  operation  of  various 
credit  agencies  including  particularly  tlie  credit  depiu-tmcnts  of 
the  commercial  iiai.ks  When  large  corporntions  are  permitted 
ti  .s<T  strengthen  th.eir  cash  position  as  to  become  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  banking  s> stein  for  their  short-term  working-capi- 
tal recjuiremcnts.  tl'cre  :s  created  virtually  an  •'invisible  b.inkmg 
eystcni  '  that  can  defy  the  cii.sclplinary  iniluenre  of  the  commercial 
banks  and  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.-tem  In  this  connection  the 
episode  of  brokers'  loan.s  for  account  of  otliers  leading  to  the 
collap.se  of  the  securities  market  .n  1929  may  will  bo  remembered. 

ETFEtTS    OF    t-SINO    f  h-ni.STKIIU'TI-D    PROFITS    Til    STABIMi'.F     DIVinFNDS 

If  corporations  use  undistributed  profits  to  Invest  In  a  portfolio 
of  securities  so  tlutt  dividends  to  common  utoek  may  be  stiibill/ed 
the  re>.ults  m  elTect  are  the  .settun;  up  of  invc-htmerd  lrust^  ojier- 
ntiiu  in  n  ninnner  Just  the  oppomte  from  that  which  would  be 
cnn.slderrd  sound  inve-tir.rnt  policy  Tlie  corper.itifn  wotild 
then  be  appropriating  t'le  f*tiickholdrrs"  eamln^tN  duniu".  prosjier- 
OUK  times  luid  InvrstlnK  Ihcm  In  i^ecuriflen  at  high  prici-s  luul 
^elllnk'  thrtti  nubse(jurnl!v  In  order  to  rontlnue  to  pa\  (i;\ideiulN 
tturliH;  tiineH  wlien  Kccunfy  iirice*  were  low  MoreovtM  the  Mttlerrs 
of  a  hUMinesh  corporation  are  itpproprialely  «-xp«Tts  m  the  bus;- 
iiess  in  which  they  are  nu'ak'cd  (producing  ko"*!"^  and  thev  aic 
likely  to  be  inexpert  in  the  art  of  security  mvenimrnt  In  any 
c;u«e  by  virtue  of  the  circumstancen  e\'en  an  expert  iiueslnient 
manat;er  would  t)e  tared  with  the  necesHltv  of  buying  heavily  when 
security  prices  were  high  and  selling  heavily  when  hecur;ty  prices 
were  low  m  order  to  synchronize  his  purchafees  and  sales  with  the 
growth  and  shrinkage  of  the  fund 

A  more  serious  effect  of  the  use  by  large  corporations  of  tindis- 
tributed profits  to  Invest  In  security  portfolios  is  that  It  creates  an 
artitlii.il  market  for  .securities  The  accumulation  of  tliese  funds 
b'.  large  corjjorations  stimulates  rising  security  prices  In  bix:im 
perlod.s  making  it  easier  for  other  corporations  to  expand  their 
capital  financing  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  During  the 
subsequent  period  of  decline,  the  drop  In  security  prices  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  selling  of  the.se  security  portfohoti^  in  order  to  main- 
tain dividend  payments  making  it  more  dlfHinilt  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case  for  other  corporations  to  engage  in  capital 
fin;incing. 

Under  the  sy.stcm  of  competitive  capitali.sm,  the  distribution  of 
long-term  credit  to  the  various  demands  must  operate  through 
the  free  capitiil  market  that  is  Institutionally  represented  by  the 
Investment  banking  system  and  the  open  market  for  securities 
This  important  function,  which  theoretically  maintains  balance 
in  the  .sysU»m.  i-^  thrown  into  chaotic  confusion  if  large  corp<->ra- 
tiorus  enjoying  mono;)oh.stic  or  oligopolistic  positions  are  permitted 
to  create  artificial  conditions  m  the  secur.ties  market*  m  the  man- 
ner described  above  Such  a  situation  did  in  fact  prevail  during 
the  >ears  pret^edmt'  the   1929  crash. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  appropriate  functions  of  the 
various  tvpes  of  security  holders,  it  is  0{>en  to  question  in  any 
case  whether  or  not  the  common  stockholders  should  have  their 
dividends  stabilu'.ed.  Certainly  th.ey  shiiuld  not  Ije  stabilized  at 
the  expense  of  the  bondholders'  interest  or  at  the  expense  of  the 
stability  of  the  economic  system  as  a  whole  In  an  economic 
system  operating  under  dyii?.mic  conditions,  with  free  enterprise 
and  freedom  of  choice  by  consumers  the  function  of  risk  bearing 
must  be  performed  by  someone  If  the  common  stockholders  do 
not  perform  the  function,  wlio  wilJ'^  As  the  system  operates. 
according  to  the  tiieories  so  vigorously  upheld  by  business- 
men tliemselves,  the  function  of  risk  bearing  is  appropriately  that 
of  the  owners  of  comm^in  stocks  Regardle.ss  of  any  attempt  to 
"sti-»bili/e."  the  risks  will  remain;  for  the  ftiture  cannot  \x  ac- 
curately predicted  unle.ss  the  choices  of  enterprisers  and  con- 
sumers are  dictated  rather  tlian  free.  In  any  case,  the  creation 
of  a  cnndltion  of  maladjustment  in  the  di-stributlon  of  capital 
Investment  merely  introduces  an  atlditloiial  risk  element,  an  ad- 
ditional factor  leading  towaid  in;~tabil:ty  of  earnings  on  common 
Ftock. 

TTTTCTS   or  USING   fNDISTRIBTTTED   PROFITS   TO   IN-VEST   IN   EXPANSION    or 

PLANT    AND    EOflPMENT 

The  uw  bv  large  corporations  enjoying  monopolistic  or  ollgo- 
pnl;?t,f.  markotlr.g  cnndlt'ons  of  their  undistributed  profits  for 
expansion  of  plant  and  equipment  has  the  eflect  of  liberating 
them  from  the  discipline  of  the  free  lone-term  capital  market. 
In  other  words,  theirs  is  the  sole  Judgment  ns  to  whether  or  not 
the  present  and  prospective  conditions  of  the  market  warrant  the 
expansion.  When  they  can  appropriate  the  common  stockholders' 
earninps  for  expansion,  they  need  not  submit  their  plans  for  ex- 
pansion to  the  impartial  Judgment  of  the  free  capital  market  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  busines.'fmen  (since  they 
have  long  preached  the  doctrine  themselves)  that  there  must  be 
a  free  capital  market  so  that  competitive  forces  w-Ul  operate  to 
maintain  balance  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  various  tj-pes  of 
production. 

The  rfUcers  of  a  corporation  are  undoubtedly  the  best  Judges  as 
to  the  technical  matters  Involved  In  problems  of  expansion  of  their 
partictilar  Industry,  but  they  and  their  sales  departments  are  likely 
to  be  overoptlmlstlc  in  good  times  as  to  the  future  earning  possi- 
bilities In  any  case,  the  question  of  future  prospects  should  be 
subjected  to  the  test  of  the  free  capital  market  to  be  compared 
with  the  proapects  of  the  other  lines  of  production  competing  for 


the  uses  of  capital  To  the  extent  that  there  is.  under  ctpitahsju 
any  "wonomic  planning"  toward  tht  .attainmi  nt  of  balanet  in  the 
ceoncmic  system,  it  is  through  this  opt'ralioi.  of  the  free  i  npiial 
ir.aiket  The  judgment  oi  tht  eoip.>rutlon  must  tx'  t.uppoitea  u. - 
cordmyly  by  the  judi^ment  ol  the  market  before  expansu,'!.  shcuid 
be  undertaken  Otherwis«-  overexpansuui  will  occur  m  some  Iiius. 
the  system  of  prcxiuctlon  and  distribution  will  be  thrown  ov;t  of 
balance,  excess  capacity  and  unemployment  will  prevail,  wilti  the 
itecompanying  social  less,  and  eventually  the  eurMiigo  of  tin-  holders 
if  common  stock  may  b<'  tar  lower  than  oilierwii»e  would  be  the  case. 

rONCLUSTON 

These  conj-lderatlcns  appear  to  be  far  more  important  than  the 
vnrlou.«  I'Olnti"  that  are  currently  being  made  by  the  opponentji  of 
ihe  tindl.Htrihuted-profits  fax  If  the  lax  prevento  ►nvitig  by  ninall 
corporationr<  if  niicbt  be  upproprlnle  to  exiinpt  them  from  the  tnx 
Se  fiu  nf  the  aiguniem  contained  in  thin  article  i»  concerned  nn\iiil 
cnrprmtionf.  could  be  exemjited  from  the  tax  without  hnrtnful 
rfTecii  Pdi  larjje  corporations  eUhrr  hecmiw  of  exiBtlnu  eondl- 
tion"!  of  monnpdjy  (>r  <ili[;(ii)oly  or  be<>iiuiM-  of  threiitened  ec-urtUInn* 
ol  ihut  charnrter  (he  tax  kIiouIcI  be  rrtiiinert  in  our  niiciil  •vmem 
in  If-i  economic  ffTects  the  tax  fnvors  rather  than  hlndem  the 
jTt'jKT  functioiilnj!  of  the  eMpltiUlntU-  nyirtn  Coiiiie<|Ui'iitly  the 
tux  thn'  ban  tjeen  rerenily  described  an  one  wiihoui  n  fiiend  htkh  oni! 
very  important  ihnuph  p<rhnp»«  Inarticulate  irlend  namely  mod- 
ern democratic  capituiuim 

Jamen  G    BMtTa. 

PRiNcrroN  Univerhity 


Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

01'    Fi.OJtU)A  ^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  15  ^Icgislatii-e  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7i.  1938 


EXEMPTION  OF  FARM  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr.  ANDREWS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thert^  be  printed  in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  upon 
the  very  vital  subject  as  to  whether  or  not  farm  cooperative 
associations  should  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  S3Cial 
Security  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  l(;ttcr  w.is  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CiTRtTs  Crrr  GRowims  Association 

La:  go    Flu  .  June  10.  I'j'iS. 
Hon    Chari.fs  O    ANr>Rrwfi 

C'niferi   Siatrs   Srnntiiar     Washin(rtr>n     D    C. 

My  Df:ar  Senator:  Tliere  Is  a  matter  pend'ng  in  Wash'r.JTion 
which  materially  affects  every  cltruf-fruit  grower  in  Florida  wh'"  is 
E  member  of  the  Florida  Cltrtis  E^tchange.  and  every  one  of  the 
packing  houses  affiliated  with  the  exchange,  I  believe  that  yr  u  are 
m  i>(tsn  :on  to  render  us  a  st-rvice  Ui  this  matter,  the  facts  of  which 
are  as  f')llfiws: 

Tlie  Federal  Social  Security  Act  exempts  from  the  taxing  provi- 
sions cf  the  act  "agricultural  labor"  without  any  def;:iiMnn  or 
enlarrement  upon  the  t<  rm  a*-  used  In  the  art  The  Cs  mm.'ss.incr 
of  Internal  Revenue  In  administering  this  law  ha*  coi.cedi  d  that 
the  wages  of  employees  of  an  owner  of  a  citrus-fru'.t  grt  ve  who 
picks,  hauls,  packs,  and  ships  his  own  fniit  are  exempt  from  th" 
pay-roll  tax  under  the  agrlcultural-exempllcn  clause.  However, 
the  Commi.ssioner  ruled  shortly  after  the  act  went  Intc-  effect  that 
the  wages  of  employees  of  a  nonprofit  agricultural  cooperative  asso- 
ciation engaged  in  the  harvesting  transporting  packing,  and  ship- 
ping of  the  at;ricultural  crops  of  Its  members  were  subj'-ct  to  the 
pay-roll  tax  and  did  not  cons'ltute  agricultural  labor  as  the  term 
i.s  used  in  the  act  TTie  reajion  given  by  the  C'rniml.ssioner  for 
this  distinction  is  that  the  agricultural  ccoperative  aa.'(X-i!.tion  la 
a  separate  and  di'-tinct  entity  from  the  members  who  compose  It. 
and  is  ;n  the  same  category  with  a  purely  commercial  profit-making 
private  enterprise  engaged  In  packing-house  operations,  although 
as  you  probably  know,  nonprofit  cooperative  asst  clations  are  exempt 
under  the  Federal  lncome-tfl.x  law  The  cooperative  as'^ociations 
affiliated  with  the  FHo'-lda  Citrus  Exchange  have  therefore  been 
compelled  to  pay,  and  are  atiJl  paying,  the  Federal  aiid  State 
pav-roll  tax 

in  a  series  of  rulings  unrelated  to  the  agricultural  exemption 
question,  the  CommliiUoner  has  ruled  that  the  employees  of  an 
agent  are  the  employees  of  the  principal  where  the  services  in- 
volved are  performed  in  the  execution  of  the  agency  contract  To 
lllUEtrate  employees  engaged  by   a  real -estate   flrm  in  connection 
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;    .  -,  f    r*"  r    r  •,;':!  ''    *''■■ 
r  ,v  • , »>'     I :  ' !    : ,    ■      ' 
»am;:.. >•:;*•-    :      '    ' 
duties    l.-i."     •->»••:. 
thf  exi^utor  or  a  :: 
ajfin*?  Th^  affair*     ; 

T^r  Florid*  Cltr»   Fjich^inK«" 
r:"-iit  in   rr*',-^-'    '"    .(.in:  a!'-'.iral 
..«^   r^'aiT'-'l    \V.     H     M     Turn 

r'<'ij:;*ld*-rn*  ;.>!.   ;-!    *iie  Cof:".m;-Mi. 
^!':i'•;■. ''    >ir.»*f    "*  a*   f..f*fl    and    oriil 
•■,.•.   .  .i-f   ..i-t    Jiiruary      'P^*'   rai^ 

.',    •;.»•    H,jr>'iiu   of    Ir.'err.ii.    R»-ve 
}  irT  ..vil.^r    .i.s»i<x-ui;<-n    are    t!^e 
.S       ,r   ::.■  :•■   ;r».',<,;>itK;.ns  HfflllB'fd 
Ark;-.;nifi/s    .n    behalf    <if    tlie    CU 
vir.ird    ;:i   Uit«  bru-f  and  at  the  o 

Tiuii   tlip  AA»<<-MM'!n  \*  ccni 
r  u  h     t   whi.ni  px»^'j'«>«  a  standa 
a»»t.5«  :  lilt  n    which    r»>ciles    that 
a-jii«!a!un    hi»  «K»"nt.   and   the 
f  T   thf   ptirp<'»e   >f   picking     ha\i 
Ifrower*  citru*  fruits   nn   the   lam 
■piat    thf   ajww-x-ia*  ioVi    »,   '.here! 
thf   t;r'.  w«-r%.  and  M.at   thf  Citnim 
rmpS'-yH'jt  pi.Ru^.-d  bv  an   a«»'nt 
r^  trrati  arr  th<*  rTV.[):i)y«?B  of   Ih 
ITiai    %:uc^    ih'-    '•mpi'ivf<'s    ar' 
t!.r;r    srrwren    .irf    rxr-mpi    ff  ni 
undrr   :h*-   atfTlcultur.il   exeniptlo 
"n^at    while   an   fxemp'lon   rlH 
rt!y   c!c»*fly   constrvifd   b<'<avi»«-   U 
brnt'f^t   of  a  pnr!lruUr  c'.:\f'^  or  i;i 
j«t    to   the    tux     the    a«noultur« 
y-f-untv    Aft    was  p'.arrd   therfin 
BBjjrd    in    auriruJtura;    pursuits 
able  Henry  Mcrgerithau    Jr.  Se< 
bffof  tlie' CV'nini:tte»-  n:;   Wa>!» 
sfTitalivpa  during   the   the   hear; 
l.irjre  and  •thiftuiK  1'Ia^.h  of  ai?ri<  v 
the    provialunt  of    the    bill,    "the 
ti-rinif    the    ror.tnbutory    tax    col 
r;!nable   "  and  Thar   if  This  cla-ss 
B.oria  of  the  bill  "the  tA«k  n.ay  w 

That    this    tes'irnony    of    the 
fnund   nn   pace   902  of   the   heart  I 
niittee    on    Wavs    and    Mt-aiia   of 
the  Economic  Security  Act 

■Hiat   ina^mui  h   a»  the   ai^ncul 
nerted  a'  the  r<»que«.t  of  the  srnve 
colhTtion   of    the    iaxe«   under    t^ 
r««trlct    the    application    of    the 
ext.'ht   defeat !n«   'he   Oovfrnmr: 
Ir.wrt'.on  rt  tlu-  ^-xi-mptlon  clau: 
That   on   the   que5tlon  of   leyi 
to  contend  that  :n  voting  for  t 
(f    Con«;res«    were    mjlclnt?    a    m 
tviral    labor    performed    for    tnd 
labor  perfi>rmed   for  a  Rr^up  of 
lianda  f  >r  the  ptirpcwe  of  econr 
n.inprofll  agriculturaJ  cooperati 
^:!oup  would   be  denied  the  exeri 
farmem  would  enjoy  it 

Th'<i    cane    haa    now    been    u 
Be<-uritv    T»x    Unit    of    the 
4  niontlui      We  have  made  inq 
f^nal    action   might   b«  expected 
routine  repliea   that   active 
deciaion   will   be  announced  at 
Turnl»urke  inquired  p"raonaUy 
the  HtKlal  Security  Tm.t  Unit    " 
the    r»«e    ta    beinu    hwndJed. 
imciali   there  who  have   tt\#  r 
definite   inipreaaion    that   ftn»l 
partii-u'.ar  re»*t  n  which  doee  i 
.4  trie  menu  or  th.»  ciM*  unctet 
ler«»(p(t  t«  know  what  thU 
rji^tjiriicy    or   ao-faUed  pmrtl 
plate  in  *  queetiuri  invulvi»«  a 
Uie  law 

I   aak   your  tnrtulfence  fiw  h«« 
Kreal    leotfth     hut    I    le«l    that   « 
lory    Nhd    rMi4kiir(iund    of    thi 
iiiMitl    «itU||e  tn  any  •iiem|)(  l<> 
I  th'ii  deem  it  a  {•ermn*!  fa 
tnitkt    «  n."  Hu|viiiy  ■(   the  <*»«r 
iti!*aoiter  of  Intettial  lievenue 
VI  h)    the   e««#    la   Iteliin    heUt   U|t 
vtltlmaielv  wintUhi  the  '■mjf  an 
ll.  »i    «i,«ln*t      Uf    i-ioijtefative    I 
haa  « •  urrvd   t<>   ■ornn   <>f   «ia  th 
,,1.  (1    ,  r   a   t  '!'■'■    >»'«<  h  -d 
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r    ^'■-•i.'w   f'T   *he   n-xT.er  ti'.'^rrof 

if'T  t  1  tx--  the  >nnpl-'V"«"=  >t  the 

v.::::       Einpioyeo*  en»:a--f(i   bv   an 

ta'.e   :r.   crt.Ty.iu  !.,:u'.   h.s     T^^lal 

\>H*s    .'f    the    e^t.i*''     iv.<-'.    m    '    of 

•^ame   :s  true  ''f  tr'i'^*'"'«-P  r'l.i:.- 

recei'.ers  r,t   ir.f^  Ivr'  •■'■itt'f^ 

llevm^j  that   the  C"nnni:'*ioner'3 

r(x.p»Taci' e    tt-ssof.-it ;' f. »    i.;;   err~- 

surkp     "f    Oearwrtter     rt    Tortin-d 

iliitiu,    t  >    har.ci.*'    J    ;•»«■•. M   r.    :    r 

ler  s   ruUni?     ^i:d    >i   v.  r-,     :•  ::.prt- 

;-.earlngi*   held    ;n   Waslur..;-'!"-    '^" 

WH«   prest-nted    in   bt-lui.f    .  t    I':.  • 

ind   this  IS   ihe  st^'le     .i   tl-.r   r...-e 

ue,    but    t;ie   fails    ir.v.Ua.^    'i..^ 

If    a.s    those    I'.f    all    of    thf    .:!.i.«r 

ith  the  ncrlda  Citrus  Ej*-hani;e. 

iirwater    Cirowers     As«<x"i.itJ  -r.    ad- 

flai  hearings  were  as  f»lloWs 

exclii-slvely  of  grower  member*. 
i  printed  contruct  form  -^ith  tlie 
the  grower  hereby  uppouitt*  the 
lation  agrees  to  act  .»«  such" 
nt?,  packing,  and  marketing  the 
,s  d«'i»rrib<'d  m  the  rrr.'ri*cr, 
:;re  plnmly  the  ii^ent  of  ouch  of 
l«sioner  htm  rej>t'atedlv  ruled  th^t 
n  the  p'Ttcrniaiice  uf  tl.a  .igency 
>   prlncipnl 

'    the    emplov>-o.~    rf    *hf'    growers, 
the    taxiiu;    ;jr'jvi.Moii.s    .jf    the    act 
claust- 

in    a  taxlnii   statutt^    In   nrd  :ia- 

waa  written    in'o  'h.e  la-A-   for  thf 

lup  who  would  otherwi.so  be  suta- 

-exemptlon    clavi-st-    in    tin-   S<  ci.il 

not   for   the   benef\t  of   th^s.'   .-n- 

it    at    the    requfst    of    tha    H  -i;   r- 

etary  of  the  Treasury    who  o'.it.d 

r.ri   Means  of   ?h<>  H    us,-    >r  R.  pri-- 

i^ifs  on   the  bill   thut  even.  If   'the 

•ural   w(  rkers'  were  exempt   from 

last  of  the  Treasury   in  admmis- 

i-ctlons    wou'd    be    extremely    for- 

'vere  inclurttKl  m  'he  taxiiu  provi- 

11  prove  iusup«"rable  " 
^cretary    at    'he   Treasur;.-   w.'.;    be 
i<s  held   tn   1935  before  the   ("om- 
the   House   of   RepresLMitative?^   on 


ural  exemption  provision  wn-!  ir.- 
■nment.ll  br^'^.ch  charrfd  wV-.  'lie 
e  hiw  any  .ittempt  to  ruirro"*-  or 
exemption  provision  is  to  tta' 
t  3   interests   which    pron-.ptcd   the 


Illative  Intent,  :t  would  hr  ?ih-'irr! 
pajwase  of  thi.i  bill  the  MTti^>ers 
ntal  distinction  between  at^ricul- 
vldual  farmers  and  a»;Ticviltural 
P.ve  or  more  farmers  viho  ii  .ned 
mcai  and  efficient  operation  m  n 
e  lUMKXMation.  and  that  this  latter 
pllon  «t«luM  while  the   iiidi'.idual 


c  ki 


lur 


present  cs-^      If  vou  should  find  this  to  be  the  case,  we  tni't  th<^t 

vou  will   u-e   your  Influence  to  block  such  a  move,  ar.d   that   you 

win  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  rest  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 

this  end      Whatever  the  reason.  I  believe  It  can  be  learned  only  by 

a  personal  interview  on  your  part  of  the  highest  ranlcng  Tr^n-ury 

L>partment  ofHcials.  and  II  you  will  be  good  enough  to  do  this,  I 

shall  be  tery  grateful 

With  best  wishes    I  am 

Youis  very  truly.  ,  ^    _       „„    ,- 

Jrnv  S    T.^YLOU,  Jr. 


der    consideration    In    the    Si^-tal 

Bureau    of    Internal    Revenue    for   over 

lea  from  tune  t<i  time  aa  to  Ahen 

but    have   thus  far    received    only 

con4lder«tion   ta   belni;   ifilven   it    and    a 

tlie   earlleat   practicable   da'*-      Mr 

In   Waahinuton   a   few   days  a^o   at 

legated  at  IMl  U  Street  NW     vklu-rp 

from    hla    conference    \i't.^    the 

in  charge   he   r»«ceived    the    viry 

ikTtlon    ta    beinK    held    up    for    »o:ne 

be»r  directly  uixin  the  quei.tioa 

the  Uw      We  are  exceeU.hiilv   in- 

la,  M  we  feel   that  qu»Miiuini  .  f 

coi>*ld«r«tion«    have   qo   pr<  jxt 

tmir  aiul  currect  ini«rpr«taiiuu  uf 


mi  •«ni«'n»<i  ^^^*  mutter  «t  »u<h 

Ithotil   full   hnowlettNl*  uf   the    hin 

»    you    wuuld    lie    al    »    aetiviu* 

lat  ua 

ir    lh»fe»«»r«    if  V'«i  *ill  per»oi>nlly 

tafy   of   llm    JlrMnuty   or   Ih"  i  ■  ni- 

lh«  |ntr{MiM>  <<(   nndiiin  out    ju*t 

M  thu  liiM>wleU)|e   may   li'lp   u«   in 

1  Ihua  •llminatin«  il»r  dlp«  rimiHR- 

rgaiiirjiiuin    wliuh    now    t%,»'m      It, 

t  there  may  tte  a  taat-inmute  bill 

..   «i'(i)i>   ii(her   bill     wlilrli    %'  \i'il    xi 
uviPurai   laU«>r     a*  Vo   hUmiI)    >  \ir 


Cotton  Rt'starth  Laboratory  in  Texas 


EXTKXSION  t'F   UK  MARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  rOXXALLY 

T\  -IMF   .<i:.\-ATK  <>!■    nw.  r.MTKn  .^TAT?:s 

Wcdresdct,   Jw^r  15    Irgislat.vr  d.'y  of  Tuesday.  June  7).  1938 


OUTT  rVE  OF  .\Rr,V\\V.ST  BK^XIHE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
(.■flTURF  DhKICIMS  IN  WA.'^^HINlrlON  MAY  31,  1938.  BY 
VK-rOK  H  .•-'  H(  'HVK:  M.V.  rH  AC.KK't 'L TUHAL  EDITOR  OF 
THF  DM  I  \.--  \F\V.>  I.N  (  I  >NNF(-'TI(,'N  WITH  LOCATINO  THE 
llooo'.MMj    corn,  IN    KKSEAK(  H    LABUHATOHY    IN    TEXAS 


Mr  CONN  .M.I  Y  Mr  Pio.sidiT.t .  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
s.fnl  to  have  prir.'(rl  i:i  'he  Record  an  outline  of  an  argu- 
ment before  the  Department  of  .^tn-iculture  officials  in  Wash- 
ington on  May  31,  1933,  by  Victor  H.  Schoffelmayer.  agri- 
cultural oditur  ot  the  Dallas  News,  advocating  the  location 
of  the  million-dollar  c  t'on  research  laboratory  in  Texas. 
I  There  beinr,  nn  objec'ion  'he  niatter  was  ord-.Ted  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  .is  f.lo  -a-s: 

Dr  Jnrrlinp  Dr  Kn.LiV^'  atid  nipmhei*  of  the  committee,  no 
S'.ite  m  the  I'nlon  has  mort-  to  oiTer  m  the  fli'lrl  of  rf^.s?arch  than 
ha.s  Texa'  It  is  not  only  the  Nation's  principal  cotton-gmwing 
S'a'c  mr.oilv  raising  one-third  or  more  nf  the  Souths  staple 
rT-"p  h'l'  ;«  s,-*"sse8  Buch  a  vast  array  of  other  ruw  materials  from 
•Aiol  in  !  '::.'  liiir  to  cattle  and  grain  sorghuni.s.  pine  forests,  sul- 
;  h  .r  na-'  ri:  .?a«  and  petroleum  that  It  can  easily  defend  Its 
t,:\i:ii  of   hfir.j   :'.i-  Nation's  chief  source  of  raw   materials 

T*  x.K.  tloi.  ;  T>  would  lerul  it.'self  to  an  InteerAted  program  of 
r'<-ea.<.  h  which  would  not  stop  with  cotton  but  which  would  em- 
hrK.'  various  competitive  fibers  and  ether  raw  materials  upon 
'\V\'.-]:  n.iiiit  be  based  a  series  of  entlrelv  nrw  industrltj  which 
V  oi.<i  ?■,.'  farmers  new  sources  of  Income  and  employment  to 
t;.i  w.^aiMs  of  workers- 

.^'  •;■»•  fhd  of  Its  first  century  of  self-government,  celebrated  In 
1.(38  v.:'t'.  ;i  creat  centennial  exposition  at  Dallas  and  ether  cities, 
Texas  tma-  itself  America's  greatest  agrirulturHl  State,  lending 
al'  ether  States  In  total  volume  and  value  of  farm  and  ranch 
products  It  must  be  admitted  that  th-^  T- xivs  economy.  deveUped 
during  the  past  100  years,  has  been  acni'  what  one-.«ided  and  calls 
f  r  A  n-w  md  broader  aprrs  ;\rh  'o  n.-et  tlif  demands  of  today. 
:»'x;\-;  .s  i:.  :-.e<'d  of  indust:  :,il  d^'ooi  prn-rit  ba.'^ed  upon  Its  multl- 
j.:..'i'v  rf  rnw  niHtem's  '.!.;,.!.  ,in  ^e.-ve  a  v.Kle  variety  cf  Im- 
P'Ttaii'    ind'i-Oyi'"-    as    '.'..i.    '"■    -e'  o    Iroin    the    followint;: 

Tex.is  'Of.-  ':r-^;  In  production  of  ccttun  with  a  10-ycar  average 
ol  4  ''.Oil  'i<   '  \}.i'r-  ~   a  year 

I'  .-i  ri.'st  ;:.  tlif  pf' •vl'ir*  'o:  'f  >'ri:n  s<  rv'oim.s  with  an  average 
(,f  e,(:  oi>w>oo  hM»!:e'i-  It  .s  ,i,-i.  ftr'-t  ii,  niinber  of  cattle  totaling 
7  ooo  !<).!  h'-.*  ;  I'..'  t  •'.:  Hh'-»'p  With  1ii"Wh>U(Mi  head.  t\:>t  In  wool 
wth  70  iMi' !)oi.i  piiiiiKli  ':\r-*l  ',!.  .A:;^">r.i  k;oaLo  with  4,000,000  head, 
uiul  ,1  moUa.r  c'lp  nf    i  i  ooo  .«)(.>  j>.^u;icls 

Tex  m  le.iil.  'he  N  'i  n  iti  pr-"lu(ti,ri  f  petroleum.  .">  10,000,000 
hiirteh  ie.  I'e!7  ,i!iit  !,'",ri!  i- is  i  TOO  000  000  0(H)  cubic  feet  I  and 
iM  iieM,:,isi'j,  ,.r  ;;►'!, ,',e  e  t:in:i!*oi    ,t  J.I   100  o(,Ki  1)00  toi.a,  lhu«  ineur- 
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iiilui'rie<i  may  re'pure 
or  po.O'ii'tiMU  and  hiii  the  Isin^ent 
:«to,  HtuiK  Ml  the  Nation  Adja- 
•-1  -^aW  ilepouitM  eiiornioun  •tarida 
Mu, iiMl  tiy  the  Kr(lr*ritl  Oovern- 
■,  I'll  piipi-r  HinkuiK  All  thrrie 
1  »!•  piMKiiiutV  to  eheup  pctro- 
u-i     well    It*    eliiw     ll)    till'    fJulf    nt 

viii'ii    ll  i,it.»)H  ,|  i,.»i  iwu    for    tlitUhed 


-t^rtT'l   th-f   ri'T  nthi-r    Ol  ilr   iiMimeeririi   In   »Urh   «l)und- 

<o    I  ■  it,i    'i^ite  I!,    ,f    (nn.oiiil    f.i'v    iHiiirrinl"    to  unrvn 
>     ",.  M  •    ■  <■     0  .'O     1    M.i'     I  e<  i«    pnipip   ntp   unidllallV 

Ml'  u,o     u  total   i-'ri|,.|ir.    lo  (ill*!  which   Would 

,co  (  ,1-    '\   '0    !  It  ?>, , «    ■   I,  i[(i   ru  ii   )o,  en; 

Ir.  , -:        :',    1     i:-""Oi'lv  o    v-iio,   fi,.,v  jtidiKitiea  tiolnn 
t.,iO    I   •«     ,i,,iO A'    i-l.vmplei    n.ay    be    cited,    I  lit) 
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$8j|K)0  000  pu'p  mill  of  the  Champion  Paper  ,t  Fibre  Co  ,t  H  u'- 
ton,  vising  east  Texa5  loblolly  pines  and  Gull  coast  salt  and  svilphur 
as  conversion  ui,'ents,  al'-o  the  *6.0O0,0C>o  plant  ot  the  Southern 
Aiki'Ii  Corporation  at  Corpus  Christi.  u.'^mg  the  siUt  brme  ol  the 
Gull  ci  ast  and  other  mnterials  to  make  soda  a.sh  and  o'her  chem- 
K'-Us  The  proposed  $7.6(X).0O0  Southland  Paper  Mill  plant  at 
Lulkm  lu  cast  Texas,  is  another  project  to  make  new.sprint  and 
kraft  paper  from  Texas  pines. 

Many  chemunjic  industries  can  be  built  In  Texas,  using  such  raw 
materials  as  sweet  potatoes,  gram  sorghums,  com,  svigarcane.  pine 
and  h  irdwcKXl  trees,  clay,  limestone  gypsum  potash,  alkaU,  salt, 
sulphur,   petroleum,    asphalt,    acetylene. 

A  comprehensive  prof,'ram  of  research  &b  might  be  possible 
through  a  Federal  research  laboratory  would  find  a  great  field 
cl  use'fulness  m  Texas,  a  held  which  would  convey  benetiis  not 
only  upon  Texas  but  upon  the  entire  Cotton  Belt  aiid  perhaps 
upon  The  whole  Nation. 

I  present  to  this  committee  the  empire  of  Texas,  this  lusty  giant 
among  the  Slates,  whtise  peculiar  natural  advantages  are  enhanced 
b\  a  prot'ressive  citizenship  and  cultural  agencie.^  whicli  may  be 
counted  upon  to  support  a  Cfimpreheiisive  program  ot  research 
serving    both   agriculture   and   industry. 


Savings  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

«iK    iMd.WA 

T\  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7» ,  193S 


STATEMENT    CONCERNING    UNIT-ED    STATES    SAVINGS    BONDS 


Mr  MINTON.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  concerning  United  States  savings 
bonds. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Becau.se  they  have  helped  to  democratize  the  public  debt  and 
have  afforded  safe  Investment  for  thrifty  Americans,  with  cer- 
tainly of  value  at  any  given  time  m  their  10-year  term.  United 
States  savings  bonds  have  won  enthusiastic  approval  to  the 
country  over  as  one  of  the  many  lasting  contributions  of  the 
present  administration. 

There  is  still  much  distributive  work  to  be  dene  to  achieve 
amor.p  suftlcient  citiitens  the  greater  interest  In  political  afTalrs 
that  flows  automatically  from  ownership  of  a  Government  secu- 
rity Since  their  Introduction  In  March  of  193,5.  however,  there 
have  been  Issued  6.000,000  United  States  savings  Ixjndis  of  a 
maturity  value  of  *1  700,000,000.  In  many  homes  these  savings 
bonds  represent  practically  the  entire  estate  of  the  family  that 
possesses  them 

Some  supporters  of  the  President  have  written  him  lett-rs 
extollinK  these  small-denominational  securities  as  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  of  the  Government  since  1933  That  1.=^ 
probably  a  disprop<.rticnate  view,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
In  the  Treasury  Itself  the  development  and  wide  sale  of  United 
States  savings  bonds  are  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  major  suc- 
ceissful  enterprl.ses  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  In  his  tenure  of 
cit^ee   us   Secretary 

The  letters  from  the  public  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  frequently  editorials  in  the  newspapers 
and  financial  journals,  Invariably  emphasize  ttie  opportunity 
which  ggvlngR  bonds  offer  to  the  little  fellow,  the  bmall  In- 
vef*tor  to  enjoy  the  Bafety,  the  profit,  and  the  aatlarfaction  of 
owning  Government  bonds  along  with  the  big  Inutitutioua  and 
richer  ihveBtor 

Alieady  ihoue  bond*  are  held  by  larger  and  more  diversified  owner- 
►  hip  that  any  other  Hwuriry  In  Amerloii  Addret*  an  audience  any- 
wliere  in  ihiw  cnuiitry  lei  it  be  in  a  mtJtmpeilitan  city  u.  leaner  city 
«  town  a  ;i!l«ne.  or  the  litfle  red  schoolhouine  m  the  mor^t  remote 
•i»«'fion«  of  the  fourury  in  any  and  all  of  the^e  you  are  alinoni 
*ni'  I  .  hine  p'eh  til  one  or  inoie  o«  niTK  of  navint."N  boiidM  eveji 
thyuifh  your  Hudlenre  b^  hill  a  handful  of  poople 

An  iiie(tui|)leied  mirvey  inilnnt**  tUiii  lf««  limn  'Jft  percmt  of  Hie 
(wner*  of  wnvma*.  boiidii  evi  ti  retiirii  an  income-tax  imiort.  Iri  iiloii<- 
pay  Mil  iM«oin<-  tax  foi  ihrir  liu'oini-  in  below  lhi>  lasablr  Ilrnliallonh 
hMvini"  l)<iii(l»  ure  the  pnople'H  Ixinda  Ihnir  bund  of  iwirurliy  foi 
Hie  iiiiurr  niid  (heir  iKiMd  of  cfififlUi'iM"  with  Ihnir  (lovfriimenl 

Hnvinn'!  IxmiU  warw  not  dealKliKd  to  miH»l  lh«»  Oovuriimnnl'i*  cur- 
rtip  iierd*  f(ir  fundd  'Hiry  were  tlonhtn^d  l»)  furnlnh  a  typo  ef 
(ioviiriirnwnl  stTiiniy  wlilrh  would  be  allnicilve  to  any  fltlr«ii  dr 
•  iriiii'  til  isy  aoido  funrtu  fur  future  iiae  Tli»y  weru  particularly 
Iiil4<hdr<(l  a*  a  ia|M<«ltorv  for  savitiHii  in  rvlallvely  sniall  ainounU 
Ti)  Mfintuard  them  for  that  uar,  the  amount  ahlch  aiiy  Indlvlfluii; 
nu«tit,   buy   ui   Miy   uim   calonOar    yaar   ww   r««trlut«cl   tu  HCUOO, 


maturity  value  It  was  hoped  thus  to  encourage  more  widespread 
hokiin?  cf  Government  seourltles  in  al!  wallts  of  life,  and  by  ttUa 
means  to  stimulate  uiU-rest  in  public  aflairs. 

The  result-  have  been  very  gratifying.  More  than  1.300  000 
oithens  nou  cwm  .savlr.tts  bonds  Over  130.000  investors  buy  these 
bonds  each  month  Most  of  them  are  buylujr  out  at  current 
.savings  and  the.sc  bonds  are  the  nucleus  ol  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion ol  children,  fcr  the  purchase  of  homes,  for  raiuv-day  reserves, 
and  for  old-ase  secxirlty 

Many  thou'^ar.rts  o!  investors  have  enrolled  under  the  regular- 
purchase  plan  ofTered  by  the  United  Slates  Treasury  Th«.se  in- 
vestors buy  savings  bonds  each  week,  each  month,  or  at  other 
intervals  of  their  choice,  with  the  intention  of  making  these 
investments  for  a  ptnod  of  10  years. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  sell  anniUties,  btit 
investments  under  tl:e  regular-purchase  plan  In  United  Stales 
Savings  Bonds  can  be  made  to  serve  many  of  tlie  purpcvnes  of 
annuities  A  savings  bond  matures  In  exactly  10  years,  hence  if 
you  buy  a  savings  bond  each  month  you  will  begin  10  years  later 
to  receive  each  month  the  full  maturity  value  ol  the  bonds  for 
as  many  months  af-  you  made  the  original  Investmenta 

In  tills  coimectlon  there  Is  an  Important  consideration,  and 
that  Is  that  .savincs  bonds  may  be  withdrawn  from  sale  at  any 
time  by  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  savings  bonds  that 
have  been  issued  cannot  be  called  for  redemption  prior  to  their 
maturity  by  the  Government,  On  the  other  hand,  an  owner 
may  redeem  a  savings  bond  at  any  time  alter  60  days  from  its 
isstie  date  This  casii-redcmption  value  Is  never  lesa  than  the 
purchu.se  price  and  Increases  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  each 
6  months  tliereoltcr  until  the  bond  mattircs  In  10  years  lor  33 'j 
jiercent  more  than  Its  purchase  price. 

Neither  affe  nor  condition  of  health  need  be  considered  to  enroll 
under  the  retrular  purchase  plan  Also,  without  obligation  or 
jx'nalty.  tlie  Investor  may  discontinue  at  any  time  he  deairea  He 
may  lncrea.se  or  decrease  the  amount  he  buys  each  month  or 
chanpr-  the  intervals  of  purchase,  or  he  may  cea.se  paynients  and 
begin  again  whenever  he  pleases. 

A  savincs  bond  to  the  majority  of  owners  is  a  savings  bond — a 
!«curlty  to  tie  put  aside  and  forgotten  until  it  brln^ts  at  maturity 
fund.-  for  a  definite  need  Only  abovit  8  percent  of  the  total  sales 
made  to  date  after  over  3  years'  sale,  have  been  redeemed  Tins 
Is  a  record  unparailelcd  by  any  savings  bank.  Insurance  company, 
or  other  Institution 

Tlie  o-wT.ers  of  savings  bonds  seem  but  little  Impressed  by  the 
persistent  attacks  made  recently  on  Government  credit  Pmm  the 
prent  amount  of  mall  which  reaches  the  Treiwury's  Division  of 
Savings  Bonds  from  the  owner;  of  these  securities  and  the  public, 
scarcely  a  letter  hns  been  received  which  show*-  the  slightest  appre- 
hension of  an  owner  concerning  the  safety  and  rieslrabUlty  of  his 
investment  In  savincrs  bonds  The  owners  of  savings  bonds  form 
R  great  bulwark  of  confidence  of  the  institutions  oif  the  Govern- 
metit   and  Governrr!''nt  credit 

The  sale  of  savmtjs  bonds  for  the  10-month  period  of  1935 
amounted  to  » 2 59. 000  800  maturity  value;  for  the  calendar  vear 
193(5  $473,515  000,  maturity  value:  for  the  calendar  year  1937  »635,- 
419  100,  maturity  value:  and  to  date  for  the  calendar  veai  1938, 
$349,716,275,   manirity   valtie 

Tlipre  IS  attached  a  listing  which  elves  the  sale  of  bonds  for  the 
different  year-,  divided  as  to  States,  also  charts  which  pres«'nt 
praphlcally  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  the  distribution  of  these  Ixinds 
by  the  population  j/roups,  units  of  bonds  sold,  and  classification 
cf  purchasers 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF   VER.MONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wcdneaday,  June  15  ^hgiilative  day  of  Tueiday.  June  1) .  1933 


ARTICI.E  FROM  THE  WAiJHINOTON   (D    C  )   fiTAR,  JUVF  13    1038 


Mr  OIBRON  Mr  President  I  auk  unantmou.s  ronvnt  to 
Imvf  printed  in  the  Apptndlx  of  the  REfonu  un  urtlrlc  ap- 
licarinu  in  the  Wubliiiigtun  Btur,  June  13,  1038,  iKgarding 
I  lie  rwiiptiirc  of  Amr'rlctin  frtidc 

Thf-ri'  bciriR  no  ohjrclion    thr  uriiclc  wiir  ordtTfd  to  b»« 

prlnU'd  in  iht  IUcoku,  ua  follows 

HrH*Tn«  piANn  Movr  T"  Ilmi  r  tlNrTiin  Htattji  (iMira  HtrArruta 
KnniaiT  Komm  Mt>i»'r  Un  l'»oviBt,u  to  Tioin  C'oMi'irmioin  Oia- 
M'lN  Ilri.irvra 

(By   William   J    Wheatley) 

Willi  miiiiy  feirriitii-reKliiiered  whips  rtlvrrtlng  millions  of  torui 
of  (xenii-bornr  freight  fmm  the  Ainericaii  mrrfhant  msrlne  Krn- 
uioi  K«Nb<T  W   OiunoN,  Iiepublican.  of  Vtrmom,  a  mimbor  of  vh« 
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And  ih»  Mrditt-rrnnran    coinjMit 
The   iBtjrandtjwti-Molier   Liiir    ." 
I'tUtiKl   Stut^s  •nd   wtJTld   p«>r'a 
8candin*vun    :tn#    la   thr    Alum 
port*  hDil  ib«  Wt»t  Indies. 
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\l|l«rii  nil  •li'ji  *  Il  li  h  i«  '  I  '! 
i(lini»vl«n  •liipa  and  ..i.f  Hr.'  »!i 
ifw  Ynrll  In  IhH  illMir  run  i"  '!.■ 
||i|t|,«y|(lll     itilpa 

«.ji#r«»inK  III  dpf  i»n  i«i«nni'  n  "f 
'\i<    iurp'"!.    'iiiil    pr.ihitilv    i»i,i    '.I'.p 

'r*)at.a  III  llallitf  fiirr  igti  -  rlhtc  »'r.;m 
ititia    iliiiw     ttiiiihfr    I'tii'^ij    H'Kin 

Mil  iliilia  !•  ntl.  «■  iil*<i  thiit  M.x 
lipw    aliliia    in    Una    AlU«TI««u    I'.it.- 


'i'l    '.  !;    •]]'■     •  rrir.ctit   wart  ordered  lo 
1(1     <m;i    tia  followa: 

I     1     :■■'*:     uniMNh"!      -.1  iit  vi »  N'f    iil*  RtAanMI 

\i  .  1".  I     "t      II       i     \    :  .\  w 

N     l'i;ll    11   »  hill  't.-'    ■  '  'I    '        I'l',]      'rt'::'\\    '"Irrvirp   Cluamnriil  l"n 
A.  f       '    M  trrh    4.    !''_'!      i.t     i.  .i'.!.'!       Ai'i.  lu;    nir    ir'nnmii    fur    lla 

I'l.H/'ii.'.'   .i.»  that  thu  ciiui  of  t'l't.'-  li  '  tiiji.'  V''"  h.ivr  111)1   iM('piv«d 

I      (,.  11...!!  In  p«y  aincn  the  V,   ■       A       a  i-  pi   uii   m    itiJM      WW 

f  1  1  to  find  nny  ttirnni  wh«r»  th*  .;  j  i  'n.   irn   p  ivn  pmpimi-d   m- 

rir!i«r«    It:    p-iV    f  T    '''li    «-''i-«    '-f    (\    :   ■''    :!n".'     rii   pl'Vrra 

Il  ;'    i     ".ill   'I'fi  1-11   '1    ;i;c.  Il'       .:    iw  .  \  I  .        W      111  ;i.  vi'   nifi  h«iiii"i 

•  :  I      1,1       !     1  '   '         1       «i   I  ,  1  .    1  '  .'       irrvirr      nitlu.  .i!        '  .  i      I  1  :  !•       ]  i  r '  if  I'Si  |i  1 1  Hll       «Hlt 

111  '.i-ii' i'p      n'iiij'i    (....-,1    ".:      rlprtmt    ndrtiim   'iiMvi'    .iiiil    nai'til     nnd 

I'l  ;•    1 ,    111 11     '  M'  '  >  .1 '   1    «     111      ! ,    I     'il ',  'I'll     In    sifh    el  141"- pa    lia 

,|(,iii|'i      l.il.-..''       "      -T.  •     '1"  .'.1     ,i."i-M'ir     liolp      muitl     Willi     m#" 

.  !  i  1 1 ,  .1     I'l   1  ,»'  ,      I'l-  I      .    '     .      . .    Mprvlcc 

111.'  fi.ic.    r"..  iti   •    ,\.  ■     !   Mi'-rh  4    H'l'i    •»pf"inn  ♦    ntnirt  in  (mrt. 
t'     'I' I' I 'iiiiiinn    Uif    I'l'i."      !        'I!]  I'l.  ,.',   i;    "Aiiiii    „(i    pniplnsi'n 
ivc     Ifir    prUu-  ;..>:    i.f    .,'11,    .  '  ii.i'  Mini  t,  II    f    r    rfpiiti    wiiH 
"i-i       t       '  I     1  I'll.!    ,1    Mil.    hiw    Inil    lint 

I-    !     .  '   '1-  I '     1      A.  '     '  dr    c'.,!  ruiii  f    pay    of    a 

>'"       il    '    ,.'ii       aIhI'U       !'i        'lii'i     (  I.  ivrnwiirnl     ill'- 

U'.  S'tiiUi    ..:    P;    :'.'.^'    I  i-Tl    >■    uliil    nurriUI    nf 

!,iH   th«   ofilrBtifr    I'.'V    i»    »-|  '4.^    whiiti    u    not 


I  iij»i«raii»a  hrtwrni  Ni-w  V'irli  utid 
rtwiu'o.  Jl-wrUn  I.liir  iK'IWrn  Nrw 
In  Ihla  »«in«'  *rT\]te  la  tUn  riu'f.l 
li-r'»iiml  tlrrinnn  liiir  Ii4»  a  pn*- 
'.♦•tl  Npw  Yi'tH  iiin!  tli'lt:J',ini  iii.il 
t>  muitrv  I'f  Ita  flait  A  Dnicnti 
rn  Ni"w  Vnrli  ami  t!ip  mh-at  rmul 
with  'hi'  Anirrii  rtii-tiwiifil  llr?»r« 
dii  -mn'  nulla  iKtiA-f^n  Si"*  Y  rk 
If  wttli  thp  Anirrli  iin  Kxp-irt  I  ii;r 
iinUlnavuiii  iij>rr«ii*«  l>»;w«*fti  'I'l- 
riffpt  it»  own  rt'Untrv  Atii'thrr 
uum  Co,  up«r.iti2it{   bvt'wvcu  Uulf 


.'(i,(:!    I 

.1  •'"  1 ;'.  r       r    -'  « 

i.t'   r    .  il         fi,.t.  • 
"  ret,  1  111'-     ;»    »  '.   'iM 
I  i  I  f  ■  1 1 1  ■  I   '  «    1-,  1 1    I ,     . 
I'::,i-'ti'.  iiii-!     Hill    P' 

'  I   ..      liUf,      f,i*      '  ','• 

t  '.i,'."in(  il'  1   (1    '\i  ( 

(M     ]ii  f  I'.'.,  '         (     •  I   I' 
I  Ml     !•'    '.'  iiM     .11    1 

1  1  ii»^     r  '*  ■  I  » 

i  ','■    '•.•;'  >i  '  I'll  I  ,' 
Ff!.  I  ,|  .  II;    '       I',    i     I*'  ,  111  ,i|, 

I hi-if   'III',  ii  111  '  1   f I '  1' .   '  1 

m  i'i«'  ,    n         ;  '        «      ;  :    '       ■    -n      ■ 
tnr.   l;iU1    <■     ♦  '     ''I  '■.     lit       ',  ' 


,,i!ti,.    rill-.   ..f    w.'fk        i';,p    iMiihiiMUa    iiiulrr    Mi« 
■A    '  s*     ;  1    I'lf'f'  ■     !ii  ..I-    h    uti    iiiid    ir-ci'ivii    only 


1 1 


I  r  r 


'  '  ',  i:    I  n    ,11    I'l"    M'iir.iu   iif    EnnriiviiiK 
'    I'l ,!  '  .iifj    c,)mi  r     for    llu>    ai*iim 

'i'-  <  ■'  i-i'f'n    ♦  i.'ii  A'  t  nntt  thf  niirpnu  of 

:  '•   '  .  I'rf  iiiui'i.t  |'rlnMni<  OfTlcc  iirtiw 

III'    f    I  iti  r  uf    Hip   ClvU   MitvIijp  (;<)m- 

iii'iir     mill    iinpriM  1  Ifttl    lo    jiny    ono 

"     '    I'l  Mil'  ll'irr.iu  "f  Knurnvinj    tP'Mi 


p. IV    .iiiii'h'T    ■- r,  !,  ,ti       %    I,,!  1    p.T    i\Mi  UII    ariii    to    ft   (Irpurt mmt 
'1  •.<!'';    1 1  I-   ri.iB-i!!    1'     1,    A.  ;     ik').    nu-rluuiic"  nrf  tfcpilri-U   to  li«v» 

'.l-.r    «.ltv;'-    'i    .11.  :1'  ,i'.     I,".     u:  I    (u    -ii    I  hi--    •.lUnP    riWM    of    W«irk 

Niivv  Y  ir  1  till'  '  I'  ,11  sriri'.i'  ♦Jlixl  p«<r  (u.iuiin,  flrviitor  m*»- 
(■riivnif^  I'l  P  .«.•  I  !;■".' 1.  ;',i'',,,i  <«'rv up  rntriuwi*  pny  la  IJ  lOO  p«r 
ii!!ii'i!i,.  T  V  \  ii;i».  I  ini'  1  n-.-i'i'.i'  aiii'Ut  I'J  173  per  annum  Ynu 
will  rii'tp  '-n'  If  V.  '  ,i,.'i'.i!'i<  fnr  thi*  »'\n\i-  p.iy  ipvHa  km  mechanic* 
Ui  the  B  .ri'.i  i  .  .'  Kin;:.i.  iiii;  und  I'riUlis.g    uuvy  yard*,  tind  T.  V.  A.. 


AITKNOIX  TO  TIIK  CONOUKSSloNAL  KKCOIU) 


27fil 


■n 


mil    of    llip    ili'piu  t  nil  nln   tiiicil    in 

ftiPi.iiihiii-i  l|iK    ilin   t 'luanilli  .|t   I'll    All      tu-fiiiilliii|   lo   nnril'-ii   ;1    puirt'. 


t 'luanilli  .|t   I'll    All      tu-fiiiilliii|   lo   nnril'-ii   ;1    puirt'. 

lllH    |(J|.|   l.tlliir.i    JMIIC    llH|ih     llllpropl'l  ly     Mlllll  Mt«l| 
I"    I.I  llio    "f    I  III'    flll««.!fli'i.|,iiitl    A(  t 


It  'il(«ll   ipilloh    4    of    Mir    Cliiaftini  .  linn    All    alttlna    tjiB    I  Hi  III  I  pill    of 
111  i    I  ■  'llipi  limii  |.  i|i    flit    I  (|i  i.i|    \',  oi  li 
i'l.tm  null    (  'laa.:lf|.  nl  inn     tt 

lU-f' 

^1  .It'll    I  of  n.iM   III  I 
Ik"  ilcfii'iitiU'd  tl',   I  11 

111.     N.il  InlHil     Anniii  Itil  lull    of    I'lJIliTill     MllliHlilm    luivi'    (llP    opilllon 

1  II  MU  i|tJlii''l  I  "III  IIII  y  III  Hip  piovl- 
pliii  iiiii  II  iii»»i  hdiiic  III  niiifln  «'|f  J) 
on  mxlcrii  i"pilpiiii'nl,  kih  ji  un  tiii- 

rm  mill  Willi  lillir-n  aViliMlm  inii  li'l 
lIHIll  iiKMa   mill    inuloiii    tiii'h   hpii  il 

ill''     li-M'illiK       liMII     llitllli    lollii'i-' 


I  htil    "H  lllril    IliPi  III. Ill    r.    |(H'  r    II 
►  n  I"       if    I  llP    ('lti«»lfli  Ml  lull    A'-( 

mil  liiiviiii^  liliii  ptrinrin  (iiilicn 
('<  li'lHIotl  iiVati'liia  A  1)  1  Dili 
Mi'i  1 1  li>   rliK'ka     III  ,||    Viillnui'    || . 

Ii'll    illl.tl  Ir      I'll'Mttnla     villi      i|i|l 


II II. Mil       i-iiMiiniia     villi      iti|i  I '!,  .ill  ir      IrvI'MliK       Ullll     llllliil    lollil'i' 

tiiKl  lUil.oMlnlll  -tloor  o|«rii|(.|n  ri.i  iilnliii  a  iinil  hli'll  pri<'->«ufp  ltd  itin 
lii'iiMliC  |iltltil«  111  iitliri  v-iida  v>  i-  ipi.Hi  llin  rii-iiriiOy  i.f  Mii< 
lii'iiinr'  Mr  Iiliis  111  Ilia  |i-p'.il  of  In. in  111'  aliilin  it  i«  '  llluliiy 
».|i'  I  iih/pii  iiipiipMii'ni   ' 


1 1 


pMll'lll 

III"    illlMr.     iipilipil    of    ti    (M   (1    itH'i  hiilili"    lt«i    (It'll  llllliil 
'  M'.ii    11  uf   Hip   ('111' 


II    11  uf   Hip   Cluidlflr  II  loll    All 
M  I  ',  U  r    Itlliy    l»P    rnfpilnl    in   tin    I  lid 
llii  1  till'    nil    liiiBKca    iif    pi  ic  ||  II  III 
In   I  111'     i|pi-r\  Inloii   of   ln(^;(."   fill 

(II   lo   Imvp  umirinl   I'Upi't*, 


iiiKlPr 
n    lliln 
'loill 

H'<i,-|ii! 


|<l|.    <|B    fnlloWl         (  llilllr    »l 

n'lBlKlnnt     rlloliiitliil   Kli'dr 
..      I  liti   iltii  ipt)   iif    Willi  II    nil     II.    ,. ,  , , 
1  ra  of  wiilrlittipn  mill  linrilltiK  «ii.iiil« 
Bl'ill    ovi  I    riiKilli'l    fiifcra,     |.i   •.iipi'ivlai'    ii 
liilV"    lorip    of    unttl«lt|pi|    Inliodla      to    U'p.ili     iifTlcc    iipplliitu'i'a    o|     In 
Iiitfirlll    itlll'l     Wolk     of    nliillliir    'll'ilflltpl        It    la    t'VKIi  nl     Ullll       lo 

»ip  .11    ofiiiP    iippiuiiicru    or    I'l    prifoiiii    iiMii'f    wotk    (if    II    iiiinihif 

«  llllliil  IPl        Clllillo'      lir     «o     ('(illHuiml     tin     to     IllPtlll     IllP     IIKiUlt  rlltllH  (' 

liiid  trpnir  of  lii^tily  "iiicfliill/i'il  pipiipmnil 

'  ' '  '■  ^      '    ' '       "" "     '    ' "       ■"      ■  ■         "        '  ricf"  rilliiK 

Mic   tl  'iinl 

nil     (o     IllP 

III    rpvu'w 

illon  I  hrrp   f 

faiia   Will  mill      froiutrd     I  bill    *-u'li 

Tt<<  !i  U     mul     I'liiilliiii      nllilll     li*>     liiitdp 


niiii    i»  (»Hu     I'l     iiiHiiili    "I'l'i  iiiiirf'ii    I'l  j  II  ipnirio 

Ih"    lllllKa    of    Mil-    I'maiiiini'l    CliiHalfl    iilloii    Hotuil    mi- 

lo  M'(i|i)n   4  of   the  III  t    (if   .lull,    ;i     iiiin    m   p,iri     Thnt 
nhtii:    luivp    tiiiiliorily    lo    iioci  rtiiiii    ruirrnlly    llip    fiu  tn 

(lllMi'N     unil     Icapotliltillll  lea     of     liliy     Hl'h     poi-ltlnll     lUil 
mhji'i  I   lo  111!'  PrmKlptil  a  uppioviil    lo  (  juuilfP  IIjb  nPii   ill 
Htii  III  vpi     111  lUi  opinion    I  II 


poaitilHI'^  alticp  Ih0  iMMlltllntlon  III  llioll* 

■  '  Vi'iilo      Hctlioii  5  of  IllP  net  npprovi'd 

Ju'y  I  lUIKl  iilao  efntpa  'lli'trp  la  lu'iphy  nulliofi/rd  to  |)i<  nji- 
propiintp'l  iiiuiuiiHy  for  nwl.uiPB  iukI  pxprnapa  of  idr  frraiinipl 
('liioMinciillnti  Hoitr'l  itJi  11  «uiiii>  im  ttiiiy  he  niipaaiiry  to  rniihlp  I1i"in 
to  (  nrry  into  i-fToct  tl<p  pnivldona  of  thp  ClmMinciitlon  Act  of  ll'i.l 
Und  iirtiriidrnrnta  tlirrplo 

Il  la  lilKliIy  rvidrnt  tliiit  thp  Clii^ninciilloii  Art  of  Man  h  4  ll)'j;t 
n-i  iimi'iuli  (I  la  luidly  in  nr-i'd  of  cnloici'mi-nt  nn'tiniiipa,  n.o  ihnl 
till'  Pcraoiiii"!  C'lii»>Hif1(iiMim  IVmrd  mul  (l-pnrliticiiin  aliiill  propprly 
ii|  ply  the  till,  (uul  briiin  H  up  to  dufp  to  npply  lo  t.'tp  nrw  duM"« 
M  iiK'cliiinica  thut  nr'dprn  Ptpilpnirnl  hna  f'ri»nlPfl  furllipr  «Mll, 
ttif  iiitiTpri'liiMi'li*  ii;i|)l|pd  to  tlir  I'liiaalfU'hl  Inn  Ad  by  Ucjmri  infTil 
Ji<  lulii  la  liifKi'ly  ti'»pona!lil<'  f.ir  ilir  nii»iniilpr^tnndun^ti  luul  roiilu- 
»:iii  !hp  mrt  hniilci  Imvr  In  r'>;iu(l  lo  tlirli  Uiillpa,  poaliiorin,  ntirl 
tlMi-a 

I'll  Ira  »irp  an  liiipnrlunl  to  Hip  net  a.;i  Hie  net  iiaplf  It  l»  ihU 
jiliii'*"  of  Hip  ml  Hmt  In  no  ntroiitfly  exploited  by  dppt»r' iniTif » 
A  ►ujipriniPhdiiil  nf  ti  liuildliiK  l»  Iprnipd  by  ibr  net  wa  tbr  i  u»- 
f  idiiiii  of  tlip  iiuildlhn  nnd  in  tlip  im-nniiiH  of  Hip  nd  thp  aiippr- 
li'ti't.di'n'  a  iniP  ahoiild  niny  within  the  (-u»todiiil  aprvicc  Init  in- 
Hi  11(1  Mull  tiUt's  ciiii  lip  f'tiiiid  in  clpiiciil  tidnitniMirniivp  und  flainl 
fcuitpidfpnaioiiiil  nnd  pn.fpuMonui  We  find  tniwhiiitnU  tlt'c' rK  irtii* 
mill  plrvnlor  inpi  hunica  in  aubprofp'iMi'n.il  nnd  iirorca-ilonii!  wrs  ■ 
viPi'«  nip(  hniilra  na-ii!,/npd  lo  t/rnde  CU  fl  iir^  not  (fivm  ii  tltlf  nnd 
tl  p|r  piiprrw  of  npiioiniinptii  only  atiow  Hip  nunibpr  of  Kriulr  like 
("Mfl  MribnnUa  n«"l«li''d  lo  Htla  irrndp  lU'c  not  rpallUU'd  to  liin- 
I'pd  duMpa,  lup  nrr  nlvpti  linltmllpd  diillpa  rVPh  to  KUiiprsi»ilni{ 
(iHiM  Cl^ft  iiiPi  hiiiilcn  'Hip  Clwa'ilflciiMon  Ad  HlVPa  Hip  CIJ  fl  nir- 
diinic  Hip  IPIp  of  iiNalatiint  wlili'h  abiiiitd  nppcnr  on  n  inpfbnnic  a 
ni  1 'iinirripni  papcia  biil  di;pa  nil  lUc  (piuliriculiona  rcrpiirtd  of 
II  (  t' f)  (li'Viilor  nirdinnlr  anlurv  •!  tHO  ppt  nnmiin  In  Hip  i  Ivll- 
r«i'.i(('  I  niinlnntion  held  I'lbrunrv  10:17  nii'  Hip  a-uiip  hk  Hi"  rxuni- 
li'iiM  III  held  in  Jiinp  iu;il  for  CV  H  pipvntor  niri  hnnir  |a  (Hio  ppr 
July    111.17   thP  Civil    Mrrvlm   ('ornnilaaloii    liPld    un   pxiun- 


».:  .nni  pfr  iwinuin       i  nt>  niP(  niinira  )(■"()''(>  *.  iJ  "  '»rp 
nnd  dutlPd  of  piinrlpil  (MM)  but    not   tbr   pny  nf  12  riOO 
1  piTwith  an^  ropipn  of  pxnuiinmion   InillPtlnw  '■-  " 
nf   vidUtlonii  nf   Hip  ('Uniiiflriif ion   Art 


IM 


Altiirhpd 
typlrnl  rxiirnjilpa 


I'l   viiiiRi,K)na  ni   iiiP  t  i»»ii;nriiiio[)   An 

Wn  rin<  HipMi  dIfTprrncfa  in  the  iippllrBtlnn  of  the  riiu»«lf1rftllon 
Ad  Hint  biwt  bppn  of  l"nK  ilniullnij  nnd  Umt  thP  Ntiltonul  AaBiM'U- 
lion  of  rpdi'tal  Mi'clmn.  a  ufirr  pxbiiuatlnu  ull  rflorU  lo  h»vp  tbpwd 
tiiniipra  ndjuatrd  to  tbpir  propi'r  pf)altlon»i.  ftrndpa,  tltlM  nnd  rom- 
prnnntlona,  »p  hnvp  romr  to  rp«llw  our  only  rirnuriw  U  to  •^pk 
iPk'lalutlun  of  which  H  aOH3  la  tht  bill  w«  belltv*  to  luffloo  by 
•rtung  up  II  mpcbunlcaJ  arrvice. 

UCXXIII     Apj> —  174 


'ri'ti  liil!   !'    (1   li  ht.'   wnve  fmni  p(iunlu;ii.;   pn"  f >  !ipi1iiIi'r  of   .  Hipr 

ill  I'm  llodile  Ullll  nil-  Iml  ||i  l||i-  ( 'iiir.M  fV  Hi  lib  Ad  fi.l  III'.'  l.i|Hi'l» 
V  "'  lii'lHii'  it  I.,  lit-  n  |',,ftl  lull  m.il  Li't'iiiHl  Miv  Imdl".  n  iiii»>  I. Ml 
""'oil'"  I'll  I  i'  iitnii  iiipilinlilr*  niid  li-lpMi  III  ll.  pnf  I  on  i  .1  nl  niid 
liPld  uisiii  w.'iklii,'  ill  n  In  ii|'lii.'pil  Imdi'  i.i  iinfl  fii  ll,..  l|.i  (.in- 
I"''"'  li'nt'l  I!,'  ('lii'S-^lfli-Mlloi,  Ad  liidiKllliii  i.,n  h  tlfii  I H  lii-ei  '  ,|  11, w 
<  •"Vi'iiuiii'lil  im  iii-Mi'iiula  iiiiiloi  liiiii  p  ;M  ippi.ii.  Ifiiiliil  htmca 
*'ni''l|''d«     "iMi  eliiilliii   liKniihiii  HI, .III   ihc   Will    Ik  pill  I  III' nl 

tt  1»  Il  n'cp  loiwnrd  iind  »ill  lii.iiil.  n  Hu'  (  lnnAini  til  l"li  Ad, 
wl'i'  Il  I  Ih  II  111'  ^  IHi  1.11 1  l'!i'«iiii  III  II  pi  I -,t  Mini  III  •  Rli-nd  <  ivll  miy  - 
I  I  llpwrtid  oiilwiiil  iihd  (|i.w  iiw  ,ii  ll  I, Ml  iiiipt.iip  Hir  ptirrluiainil 
piiwir  of   liii'  f'ldintl   nil  I  liniiii  «  mul  hiipiin   Him    I*  l.  in,;   pimt   ihip 

'1  liP  innl'iilv  "I  lliPiii'  nii-d(,i(ii(  ,1  lilt-  vdiitiinn  wp..  unci  Iljcpil 
'  I'li'idi'iiilili  In  till'  Wniltl  Wm  nnd  II  u  ,li  Ihi  Hull  ililidlPli  Iti 
'  ll  I V  on   in  I  III'   (nl  ui  i 

'I'tiP  llil  dinhli  11  nil-  ilildli'd  ll,  ,«  liiiiHi  t-ipnd  d  Ist  '  1 1  OlM  i  ill  of 
"I'lili'*"  liciiiu'i-  II  (iil.i  llM'in  iiB  nniili  n.t  II  lull  uf  iiiul  na  II  diH'H 
IllP    It  inn    In    ilii.    IiUjImi    milnn    liindii-ia 

Ilii'  iiiiliil  ill.  .'I  1  otniii,,  eii '111  (1  iiftiiiiK  lit  iini  tiiill!iii\  nnd  liimil 
'"'•Id  '  niiiiilii  MiP  unliip  I  i-i'id  d|i  •■»  of  wlinl  pull  of  Hip  woiid 
^'lidi-  Iliiy  nip  Bt.iMiili'd  'I'Ik-  itiilmna  in  nut  rXi-i'uHvl'  di'pnlt- 
ini'iitB  ti-ii,iiin  III!'  ti-i'iii,.  M'^/nidU'WK  of  Ininlity  'Jiir  inlmicB  irt 
li'^ii  liiLii'liiB  '(  Mil  ( Inu'i  iiiiii'i.l  111  ndinllil»lMii  i>p  iHiaMloiiit 
''idi  ll"  iidl;«.  mid  wh  n"i|i  iiphi  I  h  nip  the  niiili.  in  Ih'il  ipapiidhP 
fiiiilP"  IMi  irh  Mil-  iiiiili!i\  iitilndlim  pn.,1  ilTli  i-a  H,.  id  u»  Im 
('innldnni  v^iil.  Hic  iiH-i  hniih'i.  wl.n  iniiy  Hip  i  p»pn|i»llillll  Iph  i  if 
kfppini!    till.    Iiuildiiiiii.    lii,;liiPii     li'iitcd     nii    i  niKllloiiPd     di'Viddin 

inlilill'r'     I't      III    "tlifl     Molds     I, not  nil     Ml  pi'i'ii    ntiinn    111    bin    ll'purl 

of  ll'.'l''  li'  in.lililllllilllK  mul  M-piilMl.n  Hip  liiKlily  i-p<'dnllwd 
riptlpim  111  '■ 

'I'i(»  N*riiiMi*i    AfeB'H  M'lii.N  (ir  l''nit,aAi    Mmiumick, 

U'lTAMf     MaxW'K.)  ,     I'tixtdfUl 
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IIADIO  AUDllKBH  OK  JION    KDWAHD  .1    lIAl!'!     MAY    If     lIllll 

Mr  IIAHT  Mr  Pix'ftkcr.  und'T  thr  Iciis'c  to  cxtintl  my 
n-niurkiH  in  tln"  RnoKi)   I  liuiipii'  the  fnllovMnK  f-ixcch  wlm  h 

I  ilcilvrii'd  ovi'i  llir  iiiUlo  on  May  l.'i 

I. ml, I'll  iiiirl  I'cnHi'nirn  1  iirn  hpcni/ii.n  li-n  |,;lil  unrlpr  Hip  iiu»plrp"« 
of  Hii'  Anipriciin  KcdpMillon  of  Iiibni  mid  on  i'a  bplmlf  winh  t<» 
dplivpr  till  iiiip'iMnnl   mi'niini.>p  in  Hip  ppopic  of  tin-  (oiini'y 

I'MI  Hip  pull  'J  wr-i.^B  Hip  I'Vpn  of  ihp  f'Mtiii'  couniry  linvp  h.-Pii 
fiicu«pd  oil  HiP  ni.'lil  li'ii.*  Mu/liiK  III  Jciacy  ti'V  bplwppii  Hip  Iriiddw 
of  Hi''  ('1(1  nnd  <'iti-r  riKl'iid  fTniip!.  in  the  oiip  liunri,  nnd 
Mtivor  Iliit-'il*  on  Hip  oHh  r  Tin'  nidlcnl  kti  mia  nnd  Hip  C  I  O 
havp  aln^;|pd  out  .b  rhi-y  f'liv  foi  ii  bnitli  tfi'mnd  in  nn  pf!ori  in 
brpiik  lb"  rppuiiiHon  Muvor  Hhkup  biui  pikinnlinhi'd  n*  n  duunploti 
of  liiw  nnd  oiibr  ii!'nin''-t  invnumn  by  Hip  ('  I  O  or  tmy  riKlicnl 
(.roup  PiK'piuorin*'  to  '  ri  air  Inbor  d'n' nrlmni  pu  itri-appcllvp  of 
who  lotiipo  I-  M  or  wli  »  lUP  liti  iiUiPi  A  (.;rpul  dpii!  bu"  Iippii  mild 
III  rpuppd  of  lb"  c'lnTfivi-rnv  imw  inkitn/  plu'-c  in  .b-i'tpy  City 
MlKb  of  11  la  inlninf'WiniiMon  nnd  bni  Pinniinlpd  from  Hip  rndiitil 
mdp  of  thP  conlfovpray  but  n  U''''"'  I"""'  "'  "  i»  (Ipllbprnt^i  dpcpp- 
llon  diiP  to  Hi'  f.id  'bill  tbi*  prp«i'  ii-pri.i.(-t|t  nl  i\pii  who  wrilp  it 
nrc  itiPii'bfr*  of  Hie  N('W'»pnpir  (luUd,  m  f  t  f)  nfTHIntp  I  know 
Hmt  wliPii  til"  pcopb'  of  Hiia  roiiniry  undi'ralniid  Hip  iriip  uttiiii- 
iion  nnd  wh"  mtupow  Hip  rpiil  forppa  with  whlrh  Miiyr  HnKUP 
In  coinptlli'd  t'l  'iipp  Hip  innrnl  pim  "lit iiifciiiPnl  nnd  Piipporl  of 
HiP  country  '*lll  bp  aoiidlv  behind  Hip  iiiuynr  In  ord' r  thnt  Ibn 
pi'oplp  niiiv  iind'r'tnrid  whv  thp  nidU'td  uroupa  and  Hip  C  I  () 
urp   miiKIti^"  .'pTBi-y  Ci'v  n   lirilili'|.:round    mid   whv    Ibpy  rotialdpr  It 

II  |irl/e  wdMhy  of  HiPir  ino't  dPiprrniiu'd  nnd  unin'rupuloua  pff.irta, 
lit  niP  fuiniah  n  f«  w  fndu  rpK^fdlnn  Hip  riiy 

jpiM'V  f'lly  l»  nn  ibdU'driHl  cilv  Iti' Idprdnlly  It  t«  irnporUht  lo 
notp  Hini  It  la  n  (|ty  rpnownpil  Ibfoukchout  thu  mtintry  for  lla 
fippdom  from  frlnip  nnd  virp  No  vipp  no  rrimp  no  rmkptppr- 
ItiK"  Ima  bppii  lla  rppord  for  Uip  yfl  ymra  of  Kovprnrnpht  iindri  tb« 
lUnup  ndininiatrni  ion  Nliirly  prrrpni  of  lla  populnllon  nrp  work- 
lUK  ppopip  ThP  infijorlty  of  thp»'  jipoplp  linvp  bppti  for  n  hiinib«»r 
of  vpiira  iinlonlwd  undpr  Hip  Arnerlmn  Frdprntion  of  l^iibor  Thprp 
Imvf  bp*»n  (jullp  n  niim;»pr  of  Iiil«ir  cotiirovprnip*  durintc  Mnyor 
Hhkup  a  sdmlnlairiitlon,  but  on  pvpry  (>P(n*ion  whpn  uny  aui  h 
coiiirovpray  wrowp  tbr  mnyor  biia  bprn  aplpptpd  by  bolh  aldpa  iva 
nrbllrntor  of  Hip  dlaputp.  b«>riiu»»p  of  bla  wpll-known  fnlrnciMi  And 
hp  h»a  aum-Pdrd  In  iid]uminR  nnd  arttlinti  all  difr»rullli«(i  to  this 
antlafudlon  of  thu  worklnifm^n  i»nd  Ihpir  pmploypr*.  with  rpnull- 
Uig  bc'UcOt  to  bvlti.    Mayor  HafU*  ha«  been  tho  rcafKHMlblc  bead 
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Be  ect«d 


nf  thr  ^;nv'TT.mtn*  of  Jpr%ey  CUT  f^-r 
\Ur  hr   WM   r«^l*ct.-rt  h»-»f1   of  'hf    -It 
i.nnn.moTjii    toK    of    if«    iUl?!rr.«       1^' 
hrv>  it  550  000      U  is  iKljacrr.l  tu  J«<-w  ' 
liiTrr      It  m  hut  3  mttiutr-i  b?  tvibr  frc^ 
(■,«t'i-t   Mf  New  Y  irk  niid   \f  pr»rtir»l 
r.ietrnpoutAn  fllf.trict      In  fact    Its  location 
ri*'.    *!<•««  of  tht>«»  rndieal   irroup*  »T>o 
■><>rk    r!*v   »nrt    made   that    gmt   r 
;'-)»>ir    ftrnrtrl»>«    throunh'Mit   the    roun 
c;tv   thi-'Uirhmu  ihe  country  haa 
ru1i-«i  (rroupa  and  the  CIO     with 
t.*iv»<*i:r  of    mathlnery   and    industry 
^■rari-ful   methoda  luwd   In  carrylnK  or 
HairiK  IH  the  one  esecullvv  :u  this  cm 
b.if>«-  to  defy  tb*m      He  haa  decided  i 
fif»t  m  J»r«ey  City   and   iio<  the  aaK 
tutii  li  'if   it.»«   UM!'«"d  SU'.en  shall   be 
under    it   ihall    be    enforced    and    tha 
direct  ins  thr   C    I    O    or   maaqueradi 
•  free   •p«iech  '   will  •werve  him  from 
svmrn   duty   to  the   people   of  that  cl' 
i:ie   trotted  Stat«a  vho  haa  dared  def  r 
i;*  themoelve*  the  CIO.  Amertcan 
iwfenae    and   other   auch    nanM«      H« 
t  mu\  of  the  forrm  which  upheld  law 
f9»cttTely   Mild   to  ttwae   d«atructlve 
into  the  territory  of  Jeraey  City  " 

The    vaat    majority    however    of   t 
Cu .    are    el' her    members    of    the 
or   in  armpathy  with  the  alms  and 
fmt   WM  (ll5taj»ieful  tn  the  CIO 
nwrifM!     tt'    th<'    behent    of    their 
c^er    thi"    entire    metnberahlp   uf   the 
aithiii   their  own  Jiirtatflction      They 
C  'V   !hn«  Cl  uld   not    be   accnmpUahed 
a  \  .*"*,■  t  1  accompllahlng  their  purpoa^ 
-  known  hiKh'V  objectionable  methods 
Thrv   «rr()rd:n|rly  planned  an   Inviwl 
n<  •■:i<"    >f  th:s  invaalnn  was  had  when 
li^trurrtdcal     wbt)  had   U-d   thf  C    1 
tlic   »rnt   C'a."«i.   which  re!«ulted  In 
n-.ii;  <  t;j»   nf   diilhuTi   of   danukg*   to 
c  f  r;.it  Kiid  bitx>dah«*d  and  whlcii  ca 
cf   '!)!•  NhipplnK  Industry  of  the  wesi 
cr    Jcrswy    City    by   over    500   ttrilUQg 
frrm    New    York    with    a   specially 
f"  :*.    tho    west    riMut    known    as   hta 
»•  tm«u    and    their    "deatruyera"    ■ 
i  ii.its   of   Jeraey   City    for   deslrucilo 
t  ;:    they    met    an    opp<«;ltiL;n    whlc^ 
tr>era       The   Poilce    Department    of 
^  them  out.  and  saved  Jeraey  City  from 
the  cttle5  of  the  weat  coast  of  the 

PV'iK  wir.<    thu   repu'se   at    the 
cf  Joraey  City    WlUiam  Carney,  the 
la  New  Jeraey.   who  wan   Imported 
In    Jersey    City,    daciared    with    fury 
thai  ctiy  a.OOb  strung  and  lake  over 
law    Hague  or  no  Hague      He  ertn 
mhicii  thu  rooaptracy  was  to  be 
leugt>  to  law  and  order  which  could 
ever    a  cbiLiienije   iu    tiie    American 
tnt:    purpoae   of   tiie   CIO    was 
»'.ruction    itl    lU    memberahip       Thia 
en  the  city  met  with  dtaaatroun  failv^ 
and    cfBcleDcy    oi    the    Jersey    City 
tempta  to  mrade  Jeraey  City  under  ' 
and  WUltam  Carney   having  failed   l 
the  utmost  uaportaAce  for  the 
the   Uiduatnea  aixi   labor   there  at   a^iy 
new  tacticA  and  a  new  technique 

They   decided    to   proceed    in   a   mdre 
They  called  to  their  aid  the  America^ 
ha*  been   branded   by   a  congreaaio: 
tion    whoae    m»ln    work    la   to   uphol^ 
li-.    America.     Thia   orgmnlxatlon   t 
o;    Roiter   Baldwin    noced    Cooununi^t 
t>nn   in   a  Federal   prlaon  dtirlag 
Tl5.*    prt^emincnt    patriot   decided 
Ciiy  ajid  inculcate,   although   be  ne 
r<-stir;^   upon   Americana   to   upbotd 
tht>u-    country       He    also    waa    preve^ 
when    the   announcement    hecsune 
tliere.    the   veterana  of   Jersey   City 
t,  ttcAfT  and  hla  teaUmony  before  tl>^ 
the  effect   that  be  beUeved   In   the 
t^  aoe«*runMnt    aeaenxbled  spontan^ualy 
Ing  at   the   arm<u-y  and  declared   th4t 
prvrenl  hla  appeexance.  they  would 
Baldwin  failed  to  hiioor  Jeraey  City 

That  ruae  having  failed,  tbe  Comx^ 
r^ent    atlll    more    artful,    altbou^h 
aeiected  aa  tbalr  spokeaman  this  tlj^ne 
wi^s   presumftblT   free  from  commun 
er4r.s   of   Jeraey  Cuy   were  ftiUy   fan^i 


^  pa»*   25  yeart      Only  la<t 

'   fovfrnmetu  by   (vn   slni©«i 

populalt;,n    of    'he    fty    :*■ 

ork  City    wrra-w  the  Hud!«in 

the  heart  of  ihr  ttnatnlftl 

In  the  renter  of   'hr  zr*>\'. 

m  such  that  it  tx  within 

have  centruliaied   m   New 

the    heiidqviarters    for 

\ry      Prw-tlrally    every   utU'^ 

to  the  inTaalon  nf  these 

their  sit-down  strikes,  itntir 

and   other    lawlenpi   and   d*.s- 

Ubor  controversies      Mayor 

nlry  who  haa  had  the  bM«k- 

At  the  flag  of  America  <h  »ll 

)f  Moscow,    that   the  Con.iti- 

upheld     that   the   laws   made 

no    red    groups    of    rtidloals 

ig   under   the  camoufla'T'-    of 

la  piirpoee  to  carry   out    hl-s 

f.     He  Is   the   one   mayiT   in 

the  force.s  of  disorder   rall- 

ClTll  Ubertlea  Union    Labor 

haa    placed    hlmaclf    at   the 

order  and  has  boldly  and 

lordes     "Tou  shall    not   pass 


ling  ed 


working    people    of    Jers^-y 

n    Kederaunn    nf    Lab' r 

jurpoeea  of  this  b<x!v      Tl..-i 

command,  whn  h.ici  'iHii- 

ic    leadernl'.ip     '■■    t.iki- 

A     F     iif    L     and    brin«    'beiii 

•oon  leemed   that    in   J>  r^'  v 

by  pcrsuAsitin   alon*"    «>   ■*■;•. -i 

they  re»M)rt*'<l  to  tfus'  \*eu- 

jf  coercion  and  vlukn.  • 

on  of  Jersey  City      Tr.t-  r.r-" 

Harry  Bridjres    •he  :..  t.  n    i:s 

»    In   the    maritime   «T;!ci'      n 

deatructkjn   of   hut.rir'lii     t 

to    the   acc<)ni[i  ini:u«^:'.' 

almost  the  complete  n::n 

coaat.  directed   the   invnn   n 

seamen     wlio    were    imp«^>rteU 

strnng-arm    committ»'^ 

destroyers"     TTii-s*'    itr.p-rttd 

out    the    steamship    mm- 

nd    descended    upon    tll<>ni 

surpr'sed    and    di.'^i'(  lu'tTi   .1 

,'eraey    City    m'-t    them     drew 

the  fate  that  beffU  most,  .jl 

ccluntry 

bar  da  of  the   Police   Department 

n<(ionaJ  director  of  the  CIO 

ffom   the  West    to  take   cluirsrf 

that    he    would    march    upon 

all   the  industries    l»w  or   n( 

learned   in  advance   the  day   cti 

ted      Here  wa.*-  a  ahal- 

be  Ignored      It   was    m<ir»'- 

Pederatlon    of    Labor     becfinx- 

complete   and    ulumate    d-^- 

second    attempted    onsLHUKh' 

e.  due  at<ain  to  the  vigilance 

police    department       These    at- 

le  leaderahip  of  Harry  Bndpe-! 

tbetr   purpoae.   it   becani*   of 

elements  to  take  over 

coat,   and   K)   they    adapted 


n  ar 


connimmat 


not 


ths 


uitm  radical 


uiMitloned 


thF   war 
thiit 


subtle   and   InKtdious   way 

Clnl  Liberties  Union    which 

cximmittee  as   an  or^nira- 

the    Communist    mov>-met;t 

tmder   the    leadership 

and    slacker    who    served    a 

for  dot^lging  the  draft. 

he    would    sprak    in    Jersey 

r  could   exemplify.   th>*   duty 

Lhe   Ocnstitutjon    and    defend 

ted    from    speakiUK    becau-^e 

Ic    of    his    intention    t«    eo 

remembering    his   record    aa   a 

congreaaional   ccmmitiee      o 

iidvocacy   of   lhe   overthrow   of 

m  mcnsur  maas  meet- 

if   the   authorities   faUed   to 

prevent  U.     Thereafter,  RK^ger 

with  his  appearance 

uiuata  decided  upon  a  naove- 

oonetheleaa    insidious       They 

Mr    Norman  Thcmaa.  who 

Mc    influences       But    the   v»'t- 

liAT   With    the   record   uf   that 


pjbli 


g'-ntUmtin  In  p-ir^ri-^co  of  his  unworthy  purpose  ^e  rarn'^  Into 
Jersr',  (  .-v  ii'  .:  .  |v.:..:t  to  speak  had  bevn  denlf^n  <n  hlnv  and 
m  rtefliin'^-  >f  'h»'  law  i-'-'^-^pted  to  hold  an  outdoor  n^.^etin^  -xi 
vihich  Mv  f1;!«crf;.T  pi'  ■■  :i-d  became  «o  threfttenlT»-  ;i«  to  make 
advisable  !.>  rrnr>\:ii  ' rom  the  city  under  the  prot-'ctK  n  of  the 
p,:;,.'  H  iv  1  nnn<  unced  that  he  wnuld  visit  at  a  later  orca- 
K.nn  nnd  tnf.i'K  T:>i-  f  cotirse.  W(i5  typical  of  Mr  Tlinrr.a."  uho 
v.ns  a  «;>";v'k'r  ii'  t!  •  I^r*-Wing  May  Day  celebration  in.  New  York 
and  wii-i  th.T'>  ph  "•  rtphed.  and  portrayed  In  the  pr-ss  .f  the 
coimtrv  wi*h  ha' d  r  ii-.>>d  and  fist  clenched,  grlvln?  the  Communist, 
dilute  ;if  h  vi'.tv  •■  H  i-.«la,  while  Rurrounding  him  wen'  a  ^joup 
of  wfn-kn<-i«-n  ■•n^ds  '  who  joined  Mr  Thomas  in  slncrlng  the 
Intf'rnatlnnfUe 

Ttien  still  anothT  i 
Mu.«icov1'ps  Th' V  r:\V, 
Ivcprr«eriT!itlve^      The-. 


u^r\   -I-   >v.-  ty-.ea^  American 
M-:r,')' !■<;  r;f  the  House  of 

V'".h\t'     .IKRRY     O'C'iNKTLI.. 

B--°NfRti,   of  Minnesota. 


•r,    th     T    f\    i    t'V 

Pl.ll.sU-'ci  the  H 
o!  M  .n'<i::;i.  and  the  Honorable  Joi!'.- 
to  t>e  a  new  si^arhead  to  make  the  att,.r;c  on  Jer^^ey  City  Exit 
the  veteratj*  and  the  labor  unions  of  Jersey  City  were  not  to  he 
t.ik-'n  in  «<-!  f^asilv  becaiwe  they  were  familiar  with  'he  remrd.-i  of 
tliese  KPntifrmn  Thev  rememt')ered  how  these  two  had  toured 
tlie  ba'tlrflekls  of  Tf-d"  Spain  and  by  reason  of  their  ofliclal  position 
u-  M.inb^rs  of  thf  .\m»'rioan  Congress  had  attempted  to  convey 
ti'  th.e  red"  troops  the  unpres,-lor,  that  America  was  '.n  sympathy 
wph  their  cause  This  'onduct  --n  the  part  r;  *wo  Congres'men 
.■■peuk.s  f  r  itj.flf  and  n«^eds  no  comment*  from  n\e  Over  4  000 
\.'terans  met  a^raln  m  the  armory  and  passed  resoiiiti'ni"  r.f  protest 
fti.'...:  ,-■  -.lif  ei.trv  !!;'^>  lhe  city  of  the  two  Co!';?rc-vsrn"n  and  of 
Nc-niiti;.  Thoria>  wh.o  had  expressed  hla  Intentio-.  ti  acromptmy 
tium  The  veieran.s  'xvre  viniv:  :i.  the  protest  by  over  400  War 
Mothrrs  w.c.  Gold  Star  Mo'hrrv  *ho  urged  them  in  the  nam^  of 
thrlr  pat-intic  de:id  to  prevent  t:v  apfiearance  of  thesp  f;pntlpn''.cn 
m  Jprse\  City  The  Anierirun  l->xlPration  of  Labor  represpntl'^.g 
I'vpr  ."WilXW  niembers  li.  Jersey  City  alone,  met  at'id  .\dopted  similar 
r(-sclu*:or.H  On  th'-  !ll^:^.':  nf  their  sfhednled  appearance  ovrT 
7!),0<K)  veterans,  citireiis,  and  labor  men  'hr  >nKed  Journal  Square 
to  lij^o  to  It  '.hat  these  »:pntlpmen  did  nn'  rnrrv  o\u  their  unlawful 
purpos*'  of  «p«;iking  'Aithot;*  tl.p  r^oMirt'd  pennlt  from  the  city 
(luthcritles  Mv  cnUa;.'  i  'llpacM',-*  'a  h'.i  h.id  ani'.onnccd  with  t<\.ich 
bra\ado  that  thev  w>m',(I  appoar  and  sp^'iik  '■«  v:irrilpss  of  crnso- 
Ci'ienocs,    who   had    '-<i   lir.wpl v    t;;;d    •*:'.; in.,;', v    f.uod    the   riimcras  of 


,*■'! 


'i".<  I,  'he  better  part  of 
pKI'fT^.  of  the  ft  'lowing  day 
an.  .s   thev   intended   to  make 


M>  nianv  news  pht;'to«rap'icr'<    : 
v.ilor    and     failed     to    npp«Mr 
carried   sccouti'"'    of    th.-    ;.f:o,it 
Vjut    never  dellverpd 

I  h,ive  nr  \v  se*  t)rf  -r>^  von  -o  far  a,«  tlrr.e  v' <nld  pe-mit.  the 
'-.mplo  f»ct>>  of  'he  Jpr^^ey  City  situation,  so  that  y^u  my  fellow 
Arrierlrans  oiin  imriervtand  it  clearly  I  assets  that  Mayor  Haetie 
has  bfer.  absi  Uitelv  fair  and  In.parMal  to  an-,-  Iniv  r  ='ri.iip  wl.dTnsf 
t.'   'T'l;  .:.. '1^    11:  ■•!   fai'h    ii:    ,,Ici   >y   City   li.    a    l'.*fol    ^nd    orderly 

way      Drftwine   ii«ide   the   veil      t    propaganda   wV.:   i:    h.ts  emaiia'ed 
fiaim  romniunisti..-  ,<;   ur----.    !'  must  be  clear  to  e-.-ervr -p  tha*  Mayor 

xhlch  the  Communists  and  their  sym- 
inke  him  out  Mayor  Hague  is  merely 
f  ndfav  innc  '"'  perform  his  honest  duty  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
l<»w  i>.  upheld  N"  th.-i'  'us'ness  and  industry,  workinemen  and 
citizens  if  Jersey  Ct'v  -h.di  rw^  protected  against  Invasion  and  co- 
t  relet,  by  uu-AineriCa.n  irroups  under  the  pretext  of  free  spe*^ch, 
whirh  is  m'T'-ly  a  subterfuge  of  the  C.  I.  O  and  the  reds"  who 
direct  them  to  gain  control  over  the  labor  and  indtu^trles  of  Jer.^ey 
(  itv  I  c<in  say  to  the  American  people  tom.^'ht  and  w.th  complete 
ri.n.hden-e  H»~\ire  them  that  Mayor  Hague  will  never  falter  in  the 
fultwlnitr.-  -r  his  pledge  to  protect  and  defend  labor  and  industry 
ai.d  'he  r  riyens  f  Jer^y  City  and  uphold  the  prlnclpk-s  of  true 
Americanism 


HsL-ue  IS  not   tt.e  cli,— ., 
path  liters    ha-.e    Tied    t 


My  Report  Rec:ardinp  >ty  P^fTorts  and  Activities 
in  the  House  of  Kep rose nta lives  During  the 
Second  and  Third  Sessions  of  the  Sevcnty-iifth 
Conjfress 


EXTEXSIUN  UF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  0'C0XX(3R 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE   HOT-?F  oF  KKrRF,sF.\TATIVES 
Wtdnc^dai^.Ju'u:  15  >  ^.-cuJa^'iro  ,U:-^  '  f  Tuesday  June  14).  1938 

Mr  O  CONNOR  of  .Montana.  Mr  Speak' r.  as  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Concresi,  is  on  the  eve  of  acijourninc  v.r.e  die.  I  de.sire 
cr..>^  aca.::  :o  ?-ab:r.:-  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  my 
constituents  a  resume  of  my  activi'irs  during  the  srcond  and 
third  ses.sions  cf  this  Congress. 

.\Ithough  I  was  oblig'-'d  ■»  bt'  absent  from  'he  sessions  of 
the  House  f^r  severaJ  wroks  jn  account  --f  illne.s.';.  I  arranged 
before  my  departure  to  have  all  ma-ter<  m  which  I  was  con- 
cerned, cr  whu-.^.  were  of  in-.prr*anoe  *o  my  ocngressionai 
oiitrict.  taker,  care  of  by  one  ur  tht-  other  of  sfvera)  western 
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Representatives,  who  kindly  ofTered  their  assistance,  and  all 
of  whom  were  familiar  with  the  problems  of  Montana.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  thank  the  many  colleagues  who  ofTered  their 
assistance  during  my  enforced  absence. 

BILLS   INTRODUCED 

H.  R.  8672.  For  the  relief  of  Fergus  County.  Mont.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  $1,166.88  to  reimbuise 
Fergus  County  for  moneys  expended  in  September  1937  in 
extinguishing  forest  fires  on  public  lands  in  that  county.  It 
has  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  gone  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

H.  R.  8676.  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  another 
United  States  district  judge  upon  the  retirement  of  Judge 
Pray.  Under  the  present  law  a  successor  could  not  be  ap- 
pointed. The  bill  has  now  become  a  law,  and  amendment 
to  the  general  judgeship  bill,  which  was  passed,  carrying  the 
provision  regarding  Montana,  which  was  provided  for  in 
my  bill. 

H.  R.  8871.  To  amend  the  motor  carriers'  act. 

H.  R.  8872.  Granting  permission  to  needy  persons  to  take 
fuel  from  the  Government  experiment  station  at  Miles 
City. 

H.  R.  8977.  For  the  relief  of  Major  M.  Reynolds. 

H.  R.  8978.  For  the  relief  of  John  M.  Grady. 

H.  R.  9310.  Empowering  the  President  to  create  new 
national  forests  and  to  make  additions  to  existing  ones. 

The  appropriation  bills  which  carried  items  afTecting  Mon- 
tana were  carefully  watched,  and  in  many  Instances  liberal 
increases  over  the  appropriations  of  last  year  were  incor- 
porated in  the  bills.  I  also  assisted  in  getting  appropria- 
tions for  seed  and  feed  loans  for  the  current  year. 

Several  items  were  increased  in  the  Agricultural  and  War 
Department  appropriation  bills,  I  personally  contacted  the 
conferees  on  both  bills  and  urged  that  these  increases,  as 
they  affected  Montana,  be  retained  in  the  bills. 

The  matter  of  development  of  power  at  the  Fort  Peck  Dam 
has  had  my  constant  attention  for  some  months  past,  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of  eastern 
Montana.  The  present  supply  of  power  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  especially  in  very  dry  seasons. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  Senator 
Wheeler  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  War  Department 
to  install  equipment  at  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  for  the  generation 
of  power.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  late  in  the  session  and 
came  over  to  the  House.  I  was  able  to  get  a  special  meeting 
cf  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred,  and  it  was  reported  out,  but  too  late  to  be  acted  upon 
before  we  adjourned.  Some  objection  was  made  also  by  the 
Interior  Department  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  would  be 
excessive.  Conferences  were  held  thereafter,  with  the  result 
that  the  bill  was  amended  so  that  the  administration  of  the 
project  would  be  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  instead 
of  under  a  separate  administrator.  An  amendment  that  is 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
agieed  upon,  and  a  special  rule  was  obtained  in  the  House. 
The  bill  was  passed  as  amended  and  signed  by  the  President 
on  the  18th  day  oi  May  1938. 

The  final  hearing  on  this  bill  was  held  during  my  absence, 
but  was  arranged  for  by  my  colleague.  Hon.  Paxil  Greever,  of 
"Wyoming,  who  appeared  before  the  committee  and  repre- 
sented me.  The  amendment  which  had  been  proposed  was 
considered  at  this  meeting,  and  later,  as  stated  above,  adopted 
by  the  committee,  and  in  this  form  eventually  became  the 
law, 

Among  these  items  which  were  allowed  was  an  increase  of 
$25,000  in  the  appropriation  for  sugar-plant  investigations, 
including  studies  of  diseases  and  the  improvement  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar-beet  seed. 

An  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
nient  of  an  experimental  laboratory  building,  to  be  erected 
on  land  donated  to  the  United  States.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
appropriation  of  $236,200  for  industrial  utiliaation  of  farm 
products  and  byproducts. 


An  Increa.'^e  of  $500  000  over  the  amount  carried  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  was  finally  allowed  for  admini.stratlve 
and  operating  expenses  of  the  Fi^deral  Crop  In.suranre  Act. 

The  appropriation  for  land  utilization  and  retirement  of 
submarglnal  lands  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  was  increased  $500,000. 

Much  important  legi.slatlon  was  passed  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  A  few  of  the  most  important  measures  are 
the  Farm  Act.  which  I  worked  for  and  support*^:  the  new 
revenue  act.  which  makes  necessary  and  substantial  revisiona 
of  our  tax  system:  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  waa 
granted  liberal  increases  in  Its  appropriations,  owing  to  the 
very  valuable  work  it  has  done  since  it  was  first  organized.  I 
was  glad  to  give  my  support  to  the  increased  appropriations. 
A  fourth  most  important  bill,  which  has  long  been  desired  and 
which  has  just  now.  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  been 
passed  by  both  Hou.ses  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
approval,  is  the  bill  known  as  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor  standards  In  employ- 
ment in  and  afTecting  Interstate  commerce.  I,  of  course, 
voted  for  this  bill  vhen  it  passed  the  House  on  May  24.  1938. 

I  secured  favorable  action  by  the  House  on  the  following 
Senate  bills  afTecting  constituents  in  my  district: 

8.  2091.  for  the  relief  of  Ada  Saul.  Steve  Dolack,  the  estate 
of  Anthony  Dolack.  and  Marie  McDonald: 

S.  3079,  for  the  relief  of  George  W.  Breckenridge; 

8.  3410.  for  the  lehef  of  Miles  A.  Barclay:  and 

8.  2895,  for  the  relief  of  Leona  Draeger. 

I  have  given  much  attention  to  many  Federal  financed 
projects  affecting  my  district.  These  include  Rural  Elec- 
trification projects.  Works  Progress  Administration  proj- 
ects. Public  Works  Administration  projects.  Farm  Security 
Administration  projects.  Rural  Rehabilitation  projects,  as 
well  as  others. 

Additional  funds  were  granted  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  for  its  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  approval 
will  be  given  in  the  near  future  to  several  applications  from 
my  district  which  have  been  pending  for  some  time,  and  not 
acted  on  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

I  secured  approval  of  a  W.  P.  A.  project  for  Park  County 
providing  for  roads  throughout  the  county.  The  amount 
allotted  was  $47,282  of  Federal  funds. 

I  secured  the  use  of  travertine,  a  beautiful  marble,  which 
Is  quarried  at  Gardiner,  in  the  new  post-office  bluilding  which 
is  now  being  built  at  Glasgow,  as  an  interior  decoration. 

A  number  of  constituents  wrote  protesting  against  a  new 
method  of  purchasing  cement  for  use  in  Government- 
financed  buildings,  through  the  Procurement  Division  in 
Washington.  This  was  a  serious  lo.ss  to  the  local  dealers 
who  had  theretofore  been  supplying  the  cement.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Procurement  Division  and  was  successful 
in  having  the  present  method  of  purchasing  small  quanti- 
ties of  cement  continued. 

After  some  considerable  lime  and  effort  I  was  succeijsful  in 
having  a  customs  office  established  at  Carbert,  in  Daniels 
County,  and  a  customs  injpector  assigned  there  for  duty 
from  June  1  to  October  31,  1938.  This  action  has  long 
been  desired  by  residents  and  businessmen  of  that  section  of 
Montana. 

Another  matter  I  assisted  in  having  adjusted  was  defer- 
ring the  cancelation  of  homestead  entries  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation  until  December  1.  1938.  in  order  to  give 
the  entrymen  an  opportunity  to  harvest  their  crops  this  year. 

Citizens  in  Meagher  County  wired  me  to  have  funds  made 
available  immediately,  so  that  rodent  control  within  forest 
boimdaries  might  be  begun  Prompt  actxn  was  taken,  on 
my  request,  by  the  Forest  Service  in  allotting  the  necessary 
funds. 

The  mangane.se  operators  in  Montana  took  up  with  me  the 
matter  of  urging  the  Navy  Department  to  award  some  of 
the  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  ferromanganese,  bids  for 
which  were  opened  on  March  last,  to  domestic  corporations. 
I  contacted  the  Navy  Department  at  once  and  advised  them 
of  tlxe  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  State  of  Montana  as 
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manga  nt'se 
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intertst 


require 


ne 
rescirdcd 
Tins 
infcrmlng 
meu  at 
ofxned 


siifl  clent 
ordeied 


Ue 


a  whole  If  some  of  our  own 
Navy  Drpartmcnt.    In  a  short  tim^ 
c'r.tracts   for    ferTomamcanese 
their  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  L  Iron 
totai  cost  of  t577.500.  in  accordan«|e 
Act  of  March  3    1933     A  confide 
will  b*'  otHAined  by  the  Colorado 
mines  of  Montana.  ^ 

Anoti-»er  matter  of  special 
the  order  made  which  woukl 
nunaber  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  In 
mnth  letters  and  telegnrams  asking 
I  cciukl  to  have  thxs  order 
tmiwd  another  year  at  least 
matter  to  the  President,  and 
blow  It  would  be  to  the  young  me^ 
anj  of  these  camps  were  not 
1938.     Shortly  after  I  took  the 
dent,  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congre^ 
sibie    support,    appropnating 
camps  open  which  had  been 

Ai90  acsisted  m  having  W.  P  A. 
in  s<'Ctions  of  the  district  most  in 
aoo^Tding  to  the  statements  of 
relii'f. 

T.^e  American  Legion  post  at  I 
In  ciDtaiiun«  from  the  War 
nil: on  to  be  used  at  funerals  of 
buned  m  Custer  Battlefield 
siderahle  correspondence  with  Ch<; 
to  the  request  of  the  Legion. 

I  have  unred  and  succeeded  in 
vonible  action  on  a  number  of  W 
trict   and  have  also  recommendec 
mmis»^ratlon  prompt  ap(H^val  of 
which  have  been  apijro\-ed  by 
siocLS  and  are  now  awaiting 
the  new  recovery  bill  is  signed  b:' 
b<-  available  for  these  projects, 
distiict. 

On  December  21.  1937.  I  made 
Nat  on-wide    hook-up    on 
Legislation  As  Applied  to  Wheat 
Act       The  address  created  great 
r«iue«ts  for  copies  of  the  speech 

On  May  25.  193«.  I  made  a 
House  on  the  General  Welfare 

On  May  31.  1938    I  made  a  s 
Plight  of  the  Parmer 


to  my  constituents  Jpas 

the  abandonment  of  a 

Montana      I  was  besieged 

to  bring  all  the  pressure 

and  the  camps  ccn- 

I  did.  even  takjng  the 

him  of  the  senous 

at  this  particular  time  if 

during  the  season  of 

flatter  up  with  the  Presi- 

to  which  I  gave  all  pos- 

ftinds   to   keep   the 
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quotas  raised  several  tunes 

need  of  further  assistance 
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EXTENSION  OF 
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HON.  EUGENE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Wetbtetdav.  Jnne  IS  ^leirislattve  da  t  of  Tuesday,  June  14) .  193S 
Mr.  EEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing  the  fact  that  tiie 
greatest  source  of  fatsJ  accidents  is  strangely  enough  tlie 
hQni«.  a  group,  organiaed  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
panment  of  Conunercc,  designated  as  the  Accident  Preren 
tion  Conference,  was  formed  in  1936.  Accident  prevention 
is  n  meritorious  subject  for  stuly  and  education  aiMl  the 
booklet  published  by  the  conffr^nce  is  Indeed  timely  and 
well  worth  cmreful  reading. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Accident  Prevention  Conference 
has  rendered  available  to  me  a  limited  number  of  these 
booklets  aad  I  am  happy.  Indeed,  to  aid  in  their  distribution. 
truHttag  that  thoae  In  wfaoae  haafs  they  are  placed  will  ^In 
in  this 


could  be  used  by  the 

I  was  informed  that  two 

been    awarded,   one   of 

Co.,  for  5,500  tons  at  a 

with  the  Buy  American 

part  of  the  manganese 

Co.  from  the  manganese 


ardin  requested  a&sLstance 
ent  a  supply  of  ammu- 
deceased  veterar4S.  who  are 
Natlcjnal  Cemetery.    After  con- 
Department,  they  agreed 

obtaining  prompt  and  fa- 
P,  A.  projects  in  my  dis- 
to  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
many  P    W.   A.   projects. 
ebcamlning  and  other  divi- 
allotipent  of  fuiKls.    As  soon  as 
the  President,  funds  will 
ibany  of  which  are  in  my 


a  talk  on  th**  radio  over  a 

of    the    Pending    Farm 

'Agricultural  Adjustment 

interest,  and  I  had  many 


jfjeerh  on  the  floor  of  the 

Nation's  Greatest  Nerd. 

lieech  in  the  House  on  the 
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Philip  Arnold  (ioodwin 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.   LEWIS   K.    ROCKEFELLER 

IN'THF  HHT-SK  OF   MKIKf-..-K.\'rATI VES 

Wrdru-sday.  Apni  20.  193:i 

On   thf  l:rp    rhariT'T    and   public   service  of  Hon    Phtt  rp  Arnold 
G'AJDwi.v    1h%'    I  F^  ;  resentatlve  from  the  Stat,    oi  New  York 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  M:  Speaker,  it  is  always  a  sad 
and  sobering  privilfge  f  -r  those  of  us  now  in  Congress  to 
pause  in  our  deLtxTation.s  and  disciossions,  to  lay  aside  our 
respective  convictions  on  public  questions  and  to  unite  in 
payin;;  tribute  to  the  memories  of  our  predecessors  and  col- 
leaRuos  ."^o  today  it  is  my  privilege  to  speak  a  word  of 
tr.buU'  to  my  friend  and  predecessor  Ptiilip  .\rnold  Good- 
win, late  Representative  from  the  Twenty-seventh  Congres- 
sional D'.sirict  of  the  State  of  NfW  York. 

Congressman  Goodwin  wa5  a  Membfr  of  the  Seventy- 
third,  Seventy-Iourth,  and  Seventy-filth  Congre-s.^es,  having 
fir:-t  been  elected  :i.s  Representative  in  1932.  He  was  reelected 
in  1934  and  a^jain  m  1936,  e:ich  time  by  greatly  increased 
pluralit.Ci, 

Before  entering  Congress.  Mr  Goodwin  had  a  long  and 
succe.ssful  career  as  a  busines.sman  which  especially  well 
fitted  him  co  con.sider  the  merits  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  economic  probl'-ms  and  difficulties  which  have  so  seri- 
ously faced  our  people  during  the  last  several  years.  During 
his  term  of  ofSce  he  serv^-d  on  many  important  committees, 
mcludin;;  .A,gr.culture  and  Banking  and  Currency,  where  his 
personal  experience  and  batkyround  as,'=ured  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  his  good  j'udgm.ent  in  dealing  with  the  proposals 
before  them 

Mr,  OcKiDwiN  was  born  in  Athens.  N  Y  .  January  20.  1882. 
He  graduated  from  ':h»'  Cnxsackie  High  School  and  the  Al- 
bany Business  College  Ir.  1916  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eva 
M  Jeunf",  and  to  t.h>"ni  W':*re  born  'w^-)  i'hildr<:'n,  John  H.  and 
Jean  ElizatK'th 

His  car*  er  ;n  biL'-m^'s^  b*  i^an  in  1902  whi^'n  he  was  made 
manager's  a.ssistant  ;n  'he  .American  Bridge  Co  He  became 
contracting  agen*  of  the  UniTfd  Construction  Co,  m  1904  and 
continued  in  steel  bridce  building  until  1916  From  then  un- 
til his  death  he  wa,>  owner  of  the  lumb^-r  company  of  J.  H. 
Goodwin  &  Son,  and  also  was  for  several  y^-ars  vice  president 
of  the  Coxsacki-  Milbne  i  Supply  Co,  From  1925  until  the 
date  of  his  dea'h  he  w;i,>  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Coxsacki*^  and  from  1928  to  1932  he  was  president  of  the 
G<x)dwin-Grisw' !tl  C(      Inc.  of  which  he  wa.s  the  founder, 

I  give  this  bru'f  rtniew  of  his  busine.'^  life  and  work  be- 
caus«^  It  'hows  the  rapacitv  and  the  Interests  of  the  man  in 
hiN  communuy,  m  the  w^liarp  of  his  fellowm.en.  and  in  his 
efTort.s  to  live  a  healihy  wholesrni*'  and  well-rounded,  active 
li^'^. 

No  high'^r  nor  mor'""  d'^'^^rvd  tnbu*:'"'  'o  fh*^  memory  of  m.y 
pretlec  ssor  can  be  given  than  to  say  that  he  represented  the 
btst  type  of  .American  citizen  He  was  \>=ry  human,  sym- 
pathetic, earnest  honpst  and  untiring  m  his  efforts  for  local 
and  national  civic  betTerm^'i.'  T>i(S''>  ar^  th"  qualities  of 
good  citizenship  and  ?hev  ar>-'  'hp  q'la'.iM^'s  which  aroused 
and  maintained  amon?  h.is  neighbors  and  his  colleagues  that 
great  measui-e  of  rHsp,'ct  and  ifTection  which  they  granted 
him 

Not  only  did  Represen'atu-^  Goodwin  interest  himself  in 
the  basiness  life  of  his  i^ommunitv  but  h*'  wa.s  equally  inter- 
ested and  active  in  ti^ie  cuituml  life  of  his  people  and  his 
Limie 

He  was  an  active  memb*^r  and  an  officer  of  the  Greene 
CcTunty  Historical  S<xnetv    pr'^sid^nt  of  the  Cox.sackie  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce    memb»-r  of  the  Coxsackie  Hose  Company. 
No.  3:  member  of  the  Firemen  s  Benefi'   Association;   presi- 
I  dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Church;  trus- 
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tee  of  the  Hpermancp  Memorial  Librarj':  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows:  and  member  of  the  Chmax  Grange. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  mem- 
ber of  Ark  Lodge  and  Coxsackie  Chapter,  No.  85.  In  1921  he 
served  a.-^  district  deputy  of  the  Greene-Ulster  district.  In 
Albany  he  was  a  member  of  the  Wadsworth  Lodge  of  Ma- 
sons. Temple  Commandery,  and  Cyprus  Temple  Shrine. 

His  record  as  a  man.  a  citizen,  and  public  official  should 
and  it  will  be  not  merely  an  example  but  an  incentive  to 
take  up  and  carry  on  the  work  as  I  believe  he  would  have 
done  it  had  he  been  spared  to  continue  it. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  time  softens  grief  and  dims 
the  memory.  While  that  may  be  true  in  many  instances,  it 
is  not  true  with  respect  to  the  late  Congressman  Goodwin. 
because  those  of  us  who  knew  him  intimately  miss  him  all 
the  more  as  time  advances. 

To  the  people  of  the  congressional  district  whom  he  rep- 
resented so  faithfully  and  so  well  his  loss  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

To  the  Republican  Party,  which  honored  him  and  which 
he.  in  turn,  so  highly  honored,  his  loss  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  him  so  well  and  who  had  received 
so  many  proofs  cf  his  loyal  and  sincere  friendship  for  us, 
his  loss  is  irreparable. 


Toast  to  East  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  15  >  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 


A  TOAST  TO   EAST  TENNESSEE  BY  HON,   LANDON  C.  HAYNES 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing toast  to  East  Tennessee  by  the  Honorable  Landon  C. 
Haynes: 

Excerpt.s  from  the  article  headed  "The  Beautiful  Land  of  the 
Mountain.s;  Landon  C.  Haynes'  Gem  to  This  Great  Section  of 
Cuuntry"   follow, 

"Landon  C  Haynes,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  orators  of 
his  day.  was  born  in  1816.  on  the  laanlts  of  the  beautiful  Watauga, 
In  Carter  County,  4  miles  below  Eilzalsethton,  Tenn.  After  his 
birth  liis  fatlier.  David  Haynes.  removed  to  a  farm  on  Buffalo 
Creek  m  the  southern  portion  of  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  and 
In  full  view  of  Roan,  Black,  and  Smoky  Mountains,  which  he 
pictured  so  sublimely  in  his  response  to  the  toast,  'East  Tenn- 
essee.' proposed  by  General  Forrest,     He  said: 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  plead  guilty  to  the  soft  Im- 
peachment, I  was  born  in  east  Tennessee  on  the  banks  of  the 
■Watauga,  which  In  Indian  vernacular  means  "beautiful  river  "  and 
beautiful  river  it  Is.  I  have  stood  upon  its  banks  in  my  chlld- 
hiK>d  and  looked  down  throvigh  Its  glassy  waters  and  have  seen  a 
heaven  below,  find  then  looked  up  and  beheld  a  heaven  above, 
reflecting  like  two  mirrors,  each  in  the  other,  its  moons  and  planets 
and    its   trembling   stars, 

"  Away  from  Its  banks  of  rocks  and  cliffs,  hemlock  and  laurel, 
pine  and  cedar,  stretches  a  vale  back  to  the  distant  mountains  as 
beautiful  and  exquisite  as  any  Ln  Italy  or  Switzerland,  There 
stands  the  great  Unaka,  the  great  Roan,  the  great  Black,  and 
the  great  Smoky  MountaLna.  among  the  loftiest  In  the  United 
Slates  of  North  America,  on  whose  summits  the  clouds  gather  of 
their  own  accord  even  In  the  brightest  day, 

"Tliere  I've  seen  the  great  spirit  of  the  storm  after  noontide 
gc  take  his  evening  nap  in  the  pavilion  of  darkness  I  have  sten 
him  arise  at  midnight  as  a  giant  refreshed  and  cover  the  heavens 
with  gioom  and  darkness,  I  have  set-n  him  awake  the  tempest, 
let  loose  the  red  lightnings  that  run  along  the  mountaintops  for 
a  thousand  miles  swifttr  than  eagles  In  heaven, 

"Then  I  have  seen  them  stand  up  and  dance  like  angels  of  light 
In  the  clouds  to  the  music  of  that  grand  organ  of  Nature  whose 
keys  seemed  touched  by  the  fingers  of  Divinity  that  responded 
In  notes  of  thunder  through  the  universe.  Then  I  have  seen  the 
darkness  drift  away  beyond  the  horizon  and  the  morn  get  up  from 


ber  Rj^ffron  Ix'd  like  a  queen,  put  on  her  robes  of  light,  rrme  forth 
from  her  palace  in  the  sun,  and  stand  tiptoe  on  the  mistv  m.-uu- 
taintop,  and  whi'.e  night  fled  from  before  her  glcrlnus  face  tf  her 
bed  rhamlxT  at  the  pole  she  lighted  the  preen  vale  and  tyautiful 
river,  where  I  was  born  and  played  in  my  childhocxl,  with  a  smile 
(iJ    Funshine, 

"Oh,  beautiful  land  of  the  mountains,  with  thy  sun-painted 
cliffs    how  can  I  ever  forget  thee!     •      •      • 

"The  foot  of  man  hath  never  trod  the  soil  of  anv  spot  on  earth 
wliere  purer  fountain.<;  cem  the  hills  or  brlghwr  streams.  falUng 
from  loftier  iieights,  threac'  their  sh'.ning  wavf.  through  sweeter, 
greener,  or  lovelier  vales,'  Haynes  said  of  east  Tennessee  on 
another  occasion. 


Objectives  and  Accomplishments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\Ti:S 
Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1958 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  Congress  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  I  came  imbued  with  certain  principles  and 
certain  objectives.  Now  after  18  months  cf  effort  I  find 
as  this  Seventy-fifth  Cong^ress  draws  to  a  close  that  all  the 
objectives  have  not  been  accomplished,  nor  have  all  our 
hopes  been  realized. 

In  the  interest  of  the  people,  however,  I  believe  great 
strides  have  been  made  by  the  conduct  of  Government  during 
this  present  Congress. 

The  Chief  Executive  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  hi.-^  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  American  people,  recommending 
to  Congress  those  measures  destined  to  bring  the  greatest 
g»)Od  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  become  liberalized  to  the  extent 
that  decisions  are  now  being  rendered  in  favor  of  the  people 
rather  than  in  favor  of  special  interests. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  aimed  to  correct  the 
maldistribution  of  wealth  and  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  the  people.  The  country  worker  and  the  city 
worker,  the  farmer  and  the  laborer,  may  soon  expect  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  legislation  this  Congress  passed,  such  as 
the  so-called  Hours  and  Wages  Act  and  the  Farm  Act. 

But  our  job  is  not  done.  And  no  one  realizes  that  fact 
better  than  we  who  have  fought  so  hard  for  our  ideals:  ideals 
which  prompted  us  to  embark  on  a  career  of  service  for  our 
people. 

And  so,  in  union  with  many  of  my  colleague.s,  I  am  sub- 
scribing to  the  following  program  and  statement  of  prin- 
ciples ; 

We  believe  in  these  principles  and  will  seek  reelection 
largely  on  our  pledge  to  the  people  to  work  for  their  enact- 
ment into  law  during  the  next  Congress.  Admittedly  they 
do  not  constitute  a  complete  program  of  legislation  for  the 
United  States.  Such  matters  as  labor  legislation  and  the 
prevention  of  war  do  not  appear  in  it,  but  we  believe  oiu- 
records  speak  for  themselves  on  these  matters. 

The  following  points  are  stressed : 

PRESEEVi:    AMESrCAN    UEEKTHS    rOE    ALL 

First.  Preservation  of  American  democracy  and  civil  lib- 
erties as  set  out  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  preservation 
of  these  rights  should  extend  to  all  persons  everywhere  m 
the  Nation,  conservative,  liberal,  or  otherwise,  and  of  what- 
ever race,  creed,  or  color. 

COINING  money;  covehnment  credit;   price  leveu 

Second.  An  effective  Crovemment  control  over  and  use  of 
the  money  and  credit  system  to  restore  to  Congress  lt«;  con- 
stitutional right  to  coin  money  and  to  make  the  credit  of  the 
Nation  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  be  di- 
rectly employed  in  breaking  the  existing  credit  monopoly, 
stabilizing  the  price  level,  and  bringing  the  total  consvuning 
power  of  the  people  into  line  with  their  power  to  produce. 
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XX)\  tNKLL 


or  RHODE   TSUWD. 
COLUSOJt.    PHILADELPHIA, 


Mr.  OXX)NNELL  of  Rhode  Is  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  und- r 
the  leave  to  extend  m>'  remarlLs  m  the  Racoac.  I  incliude 
the  following  address  delivered  >y  me  to  the  alumna«!  of 
Temple  College,  Philadelphia,  on  Way  26 


constr  icted 


o- 


t-ic 


uion 


and 


lit'  Prwldent.  dtMln^uwhed  ffur»U 
I  W..U1  to  express  my  ^uurere  appreci.i 
to   tue<'t   with   you   tonight   and   to 

F  r   ir.an',    ye.ir*   I    hiive   t)een  inter*s 
tk>ii    and   clcrelopmeot   of   Araencui 
AmericttA  alnUiips.   I  refer   w>  UM)«e 
coLhitiucled    by    American    euglneens 
prtr. -iple*   and  not  to  airahtpa 
iqx:)   a«rmMi   Zeppelte   prlncipics 
ecu  trr 

It  u  not  my  thought  to  coosure 
plisnientji   if   the    Oertnan    Zeppell 
>e».  -    h«i>  o   iicentrated   its  efforts 
ci  n  trui-tK  I!     Aiid    ope.'-ationa.     Th«y 
th-i     h»r\rf    ainOiips   are   practical 
trAi.-*p»>rtatK  D      Improvement  as  the 
dsc]  >aae   live  honor  of  tbdr 
wiJl  record  vlie  dlstincttcm  dw*  then 

.Al    to  the   construcUun   ua•^d    In 
arte  II  heard  that   It   ts   not  the  mor 
breofiM-s   le^   au    with    Its    lutcreose 
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thi-i  -fore  It  caixnot  be  calculated 
aiid   IS  ectlmited  upon  an  emph^cal 
•ha:  ih«  emptneaU  formula  >■ 
ot  itctual  coxiaU'uciion 

Tlie  Interest  of  our  Oovemment. 
thar.  -air  enft.  to  wvU  known      We 
OB  iixtch  aintupa  u  tint  Lot  Jkmoeles 
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and  Maeon.  which  has  been  concede*  \ 
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airships  buUt   In   any   other 
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great  work,  or  the  acoom- 

organlseatlon     which    for    30 

tmprovlng   airship  deslgrn 

have   d*mi)Dstrat«d   the   fact 

useful    as    a    mpiiii.s    ^f    a.t 

rwsult  of  their  efforts  caiin.  >t 

the   airship,   and  bLAory 

for  their  work. 

Zeppelin,    the    crlUclsm    .s 

lattKfactory   solution  and    It 

size.     The   structure   l.i    an 

type   and    is   Indetermiaate. 

normal  engineering  formuhi 

formula.     It   Is  well   t<i   note 

only  Chruu)^  experience 


la 


the  derelopment  of  llghter- 

lia»e  spent  mllltons  of  d<4lar5 

the  Akroit.  and  the  Macon.  <-n 

h»d  a  distinct  Taiuc      Kot- 

to  two  ahipa.    the   Alcron 

due  to  structural  w^ak- 

Uw  opinion  that  thw  type  oC 


'.^ractory  results.  Upon  ci^mole- 
■^j::  vii..:  .suiiiir.i.n.  consulting  enK-neers, 
in  which  was  the  foUowi.'if.:  stareni.^nt . 
'  nf  rhp  perf.irnnnnce  of  The  ZeppeMn  will 
.  ;.       !  -hr-ir  ■  pnncip.f,  but  it  wMuld  have 
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"GreuU'f  ixihereiit  sireujj'-h. 

■•rr:rr«L«-(-!   >-nt:th  v1  Ufe 

■•I>>rre;i.s-"1   m.iintenar.i-e  eosts. 

"Niore  '-fficie't  use  of  in.ilerlal. 
ri*d'..  t;    ii  .:;  cost  of  construction. 
ti<'t:uct.i.jn  ;;.   lime  of  construction. 

"E.-t^  ;r.  con:  tni<-tl"!'; 

'■Strr.pllcity    accuracy,  ar.ci   detii.ite  calclation  " 

r  <hn'.l<;  b.  nntcd  that  Rcberson  and  Ste!niT;an  not  ^nly  had 
kn()Wie<l«e  of  the  construction  of  the  Zeppelin  frame,  but  were 
lul  >   .lavLsed  oil  V..e  dflails  of  the  British  airship  construction 

Thus   their   conch  sions   of   "greater   strength    and    safety."    with 
ither    enumerated    advantages,    was    for    the    American    desUn    as 
agTiinst  the  'oogt  pT'iducMnn   -  .f  >  fhfT   natii^ns  which  have  designed 
.iiKl   i:ou--.Lrucl<^d   Hir>h.pb 

I  stand  on  record  as  endorsing  the  America:',  pmf"  ..s  r.r.l  en^l- 
:  f  .;•  as  on.''  class  of  our  citizens  who  nierit  rfiil  C!  ii.-^icieration  In 
p€i;ods  of  depression  and  in  matters  so  closely  ak.n  to  niticnal 
(Iclense  as  Is  the  American  airship 

The  unforunate  loss  ot  the  Hiruirnburg  can  be  ascribed  to  only 
one  cause  and  that  :.s  tl  •  >'  t  highly  inflammable  gas.  If  It  had 
been  filled  * .  1  :<:  :  :'.  ■.:..ah'''  hePuni.  the  accident  could  not 
hs  e  occurre'l.  ind  it  is  pro^^nble  that  It  would  have  operated  Its 
schedule,  crossing   the   Atlantic   for  many  years. 

When  the  last  century  was  about  three-<ixiarttr.s  over  some 
astrunoniers  whsie  v:e^i:ng  a  solar  eclipse,  lounu  an  element  in  the 
sun  for  which  they  had  no  known  covinterp<irt  cm  the  earth,  and  as 
helos  Is  the  Greek  word  for  sun.  they  called  it  .helium  Sub- 
setjuently  it  '.va.s  discovered  in  certain  springs  In  England:  later 
it  was  ai  quired  by  bn-aklng  down  uranium  ores,  and  was  for  years 
a  pinvthii"^  for  liie  laboratory  .\  cubic  foot  by  this  process  of 
p'^'racrion  cost  no  less  than  *!  '''"'  But  In  this  erperinentat'on 
It  A-'..  'ii-u-nvt'T' (i  'ha'  he!:\::i  w.i^-  at,  fleir.ent  like  oxyt'en,  .t  was 
in«it.  noLUitiammable.  nont  \p.'  ^r.>  rind  had  93  percent  of  the 
Ilf'lng  J  <  xer  of  h.yd'ogen,  Ahich,  when  contamln.ited  with  air, 
is  hii^hly  •  xpi'-'.ve  When  we  enterefl  the  war  it  berani"  very  ini- 
po-iAi.i  to  di.'tcuve'-  .:  I  vj.-.-tihle.  in  this  country  a  practical  'Nupfuv 
nf  tlii.-  wr_u;d''rfui  :is:.i.'  ^  t  succe:«ful  Hghter-thun-.'ilr  operation 
!n  avmt.nn  Dr  C.ir' .■  .'-ind  dt.scovered  helium  in  namriil  eas  in 
K«:i.sai  The  quantity  i*.i.-«  not  very  great.  In  Texa.*.  some  hehim- 
be  ir.nx'  cases  were  discovered,  and  the  C5overnment  installed  three 
►■■.\  <TUTie:  'a1  plant*;  for  the  e.xtractton  of  helium  from  »^ho.se 
nn'.rn;  fises  bv  '>■••■•  <^:^''^•"•"r  p^n^fs.^«»s  Thev  vere  called 
"A.-tron  plar-.ts  "  «<■  rh  i'  he  public  would  not  know  what  was  going 
on  J'.r.n,  ■-v. it;  :::,-■  They  finally  hit  upon  a  succi^=«»f\:l  method 
of  eTTr-\rt*on  .kno-.i  r-.  ».;  the  Ltnde  Co  prore-^x  Bv  rf'frl?eratliin 
rh-nut'h  expHn^ion  'vi  cr  fraction  of  the  gn.x  all  th<>  elements  were 
Ufiueflf'd  leaving  on'y  helium  n  ra'"---'!)?  form  Th»  helium  was 
drtwn  .  ff  and  thf^s--  l:.}Mid  tTH'-'-  r-'furnt-d  to  tiii'ir  E!a.sr'ou.s  state 
nri  'VTf  ••«(d  '"■i^mnierrially  for  •-.e'^tm'?  and  illum'.np.'ion 

Bv  *h:f  methrr!  ^t  the  time  the  arm^tticp  w«*  sitrned  we  had 
on  the  -lock-  a'  N^w  Orlpans  abox:*  •J'^nn.  -  ■ik.^  fe^r  of  helmm 
u\:a.\  iiT  e'.p.'rt  t.'  Furr-pe  to  be  u"--'.!  :r.  ":e  witr,  and  the  cr-mt 
ws.«  r''<1';:-Ptl  ,n  'hof=e  experimental  plant.*  to  44:>  rents  a  cubic  f'>'t 
K'  .frrnrl'T:  Tfy  •:,<■  Oov-rnment  owns  thf  ^as  riehts  in  50.000 
nr~-<  '■■'?  !  t:;d  h-^-idip.  '  a  natural  ea.«  th^t  contains  '0>,-:t  ^  pfr^ont 
^f  hehim  ■^r.t^  «  plant  m-lth  a  capacity,  under  It.^s  e  rui'ment,  to 
e\''nc*  24O«!0(Xh:)  cubic  feet  of  helium  a  yenr  Op^ra'-vT  n'  full 
m->aritv  helium  could  be  extracted  for  le»-s  than  1  cent  i  ruble 
fn.>t  For  arlfttinn  purposes,  this  is  a<>  cheap  a."  hytiropon  bPCRUse 
v\!  «u.  hvd:  !t;":i  b«  i^umes  cnntamina'fd  ■*  .^h  lir  it  i.«  m'^re  highly 
eTplc«ir.-e  an.ri  mu«t  b^"  re!ea.<«e<1  \ih"mi5  ~.f\:\in.  f^an  be  i<urifled  at 
a   "lommal  cof-'  an-i   u-'-d   :>•■'  r  inn  ovr 

Bv  '--xTv-rimertTi' ::  ;•  '•.  -  'loe:.  f'^\rA  useful  fo-  many  thincrs. 
P»"r  '.n«ta"rf  bv  'h*-  ."^., •<-!:•■  \;  p.-ofe=»!on  m  th"  tr'^nrment  nf  herd?, 
stifTered  b\^  thos^  i»h.-i  hih-r  under  water  In  '-!i:s«.  >n«  and  in  und:-«r-' 
gr  'Und  turne!"  'Nn  bv  divers  who  remain  unri'^r  "Titer  for  e^me 
tun*  .:.  •;.»  "t.v  raeut  of  arthma  and  other  bronchial  troubles 
Pr>m  wh:'t  I  ran  learn  It^  po^.^ibili'les  ««eem  without  I'rnit  in  nu- 
m'Xlioal  field  and  rrredirnl  men  are  a.<!klntr  for  the  opportunity  to 
tr>  y  it  a'  cos:  in  o-der  to  relieve  suffering  humanity 

We  ha-e  w.>st«^  enrusrh  helium  m  'ius  coimtrv.  because  nf  out 
Ig-ioranre  of  \'  to  la'it  us  for  centuries  w:'h  proper  u.*."  The 
nutter  of  crtr.-;er-.  atlon  »«  of  most  imprr'anre  and  -tt  are  en- 
deavoring to  do  thlp  bv  «p'»,»ir.  ^^if<p  ■  O'-'-f  umeut  land"<  where 
helium  gas  m.ay  be  f' und  It  ;•<  ^f  advir'aee  commercially  to 
enable  i,is,  bv  l!k:h'fr-tba:.-p  r  avirtt:>n.  •■  >-  mpete  with  countries 
armsw  the  seas  in  lookiiiji  after  our  own  domestic  and  Internatlonai 
tntde 
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The  National  Capital  Airport  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  SpcaKcr.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  comment  briefly  on 
S.  2838.  an  act  to  establish  a  puDlic  airport  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  national  capital. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
ha.s  indicated  that  a  dangerous  situation  exists  in  the  con- 
tinuing use  of  the  pre.sent  airport  except  under  severe  re- 
Etncl.ons.  Attempts  have  bc-en  made  to  provide  an  adequate 
aupnrt  for  the  National  Capital  for  some  12  or  15  years  but 
have  always  been  stopped,  probably  because  of  the  rivalry  of 
the  various  prcpoced  .'iites.  The  Commission  established  to 
choose  a  site  has  recommended  a  so-called  Camp  Springs 
site.  An  attempt  to  take  up  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  of  this  site  has  been  defeated  largely 
btcau.se  of  alkigations  of  suspicious  circumstances  in  the 
acquisition  of  options  to  purchase  the  land  involved. 

It  is  apparently  too  late  in  this  session  to  obtain  further 
consideration  of  this  or  other  airport  proposals.  However, 
the  seriousness  of  the  accusations  would  seem  to  require  that 
any  evidence  m  the  possession  of  those  making  these  accusa- 
tions jhould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  prosecut- 
ing authorities  for  investigation  and  action  between  now 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.  Also,  in  view  of  the 
long  history  of  argument  between  the  proponents  of  the  va- 
rious sites  near  the  National  Capital.  I  believe  that  when 
another  airport  bill  is  taken  up  an  amendment  should  be 
included  similar  to  one  which  the  gentleman  irom  Connecti- 
cut !Mr.  Phillips]  had  prepared  to  be  offered  if  the  Camp 
Springs  bill  were  considered  on  the  floor,  namely,  a  require- 
ment that  the  acquisition  of  all  lands  for  the  site,  except 
those  already  owned  by  a  Department  of  the  Government, 
should  be  by  condemnation  rather  than  purchase. 


Hydro  Yardstick  Systems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7) ,  1938 


ARTICLE    BY    JTTDSON    KING.    DIRECTOR    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENT  LEAGUE 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  print  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Judsr.n  King,  director  of 
the  National  Popular  Government  League,  in  which  a  ccm- 
pan:-on  is  made  between  municipal  and  rural  electrification 
projects  in  Ontario  and  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EhaLL     MuNiriPALITIES     AND     RuRAUS     JOIN     HtdRO     YARDSTICK     STS- 

TE.M.S''-   MfN-ICIPALITlES  OF  ONTARIOS   'FOUNDiNG    14"    19C8    38 

Thf  city  o:lic.al<  and  voters  m  scc.ies  of  munidpahties,  big  and 
llttis'.  In  Nebra.=^ka,  W.ashlngtnn,  Oregcn.  Ti  xr.s,  the  T  V  A  Staie,^, 
ai:d  other  States  are  weighing  the  question  of  ownership  and 
oper.'itiun  of  electric  l.ght  and  power  for  their  home  towns  and 
rum:   d:strict.s 

litey  are  asking  thcm.'^elves — 

!•=  it  gocd  business  for  us  to  construct  or  acquire  a  local  retail 
distribution  system,  managed  by  ourselves,  and  bv:y  our  wholesale 
currem  from  a  Government  or  non-FcderL.1  yardstick  system  simi- 
lar tn  the  T    V,   A-  cr  Bonnc'vUle'^ 

Villi  it  lower  our  rates  enough  to  Justify  the  trouble? 


Will  it  load  a  big  debt  on  our  town  that  will  swamp  xj«!' 

Will  It  pay  Its  own  way  or  mu.st  we  Increase  taxes  to  .support  It? 

Will  the  city  treasury  lose  the  taxes  now  paid  by  private  com- 
panies whicli  we  must  make  up  and  lose  In  taxes  what  we  gam 
by  reduced  rates? 

If  .so  would  It  not  be  better  for  us  to  Install  our  own  inde- 
pendent generating  planis — Diesel  engine,  gas.  or  steam— keep  to 
ourselves,  and  decline  to  buy  our  wholesale  current  from  Ferieral 
or  State  transmuslon  systems? 

Shall  those  of  us  who  now  own  our  plants  enlarge  them  to  meet 
growing  consumption  or  save  that  money  In  view  of  purchasing 
our  wholesale  supply  from  pubhc  systems? 

Are  the  stories  told  us  by  newspapers  and  Power  Trust  propa- 
gandists of  the  failure  of  public  ov-nerahip  in  the  Uiuied  States 
and  Canada  actually  true? 

OVER    2,000    MUNICIPAL    LIGHT    PLANTS    IN    THE    UNrTED   STATES    HAVE 

StJCCEEDED 

These  questions  In  respect  of  low  rates,  debt,  taxes,  and  efTlclent 
operation  were  faced  years  ago  by  the  citizens  of  over  2.0O0  Ameri- 
can municipalities  which  today  own  and  operate  their  power  plants. 
Despite  the  bar.-ape  of  fal.se  propaganda  the  commrr  pecpie  of 
the  Nation  now  know  that  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions  they 
have  been  remarkably  succe.ssful  and  increasiniely  so  m  recent  years. 
But  the.se  are  all  individual  planis  generating  their  own  current. 
Up  to  the  esLabii.'jhment  of  Boulder  Dam  In  1928  and  the  T  V.  A. 
in  1933  there  was  no  publicly  own<  d  and  operated  su5>erpower 
system  in  the  United  Slates.  The  progress  of  Ihc  T  V  A  has 
been  obstructed  by  lawsuits  and  iiijuncUons  brought  by  the 
Power  Trust.  So,  although  56  munlclpaillles  have  voted  lor  T  V  A. 
current  and  some  400  are  in  various  stages  of  c.umidering  the 
matter,  only  19  are  actually  using  it  today  They  are  all  remark- 
ably successful.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no  long-time,  seasoned 
experience  with  a  public  network  syfctem  tuch  as  pr;;pc.>.ed  in 
Nebraska.  Washington,  and  elsewhere. 

But,  for  30  years,  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  had  such  an  ex- 
perience under  conditions  .similar  to  our  own  and  the  eiigmeenri^ 
and  fiscal  results  of  that  experience  are  of  the  utmost  value  to 
us,  whether  or  not  we  believe  in  public  ownership 

THE    aO-YE.AB    TEST    IN    ONTARIO 

In  1907-8  the  municipalities  and  farm  districts  of  Ontario  fared 
the  snm?  pTbiem  which  today  confronts  those  of  Nebraska  and 
many  other  Sr.^tes  TT^e  Provincial  Government  in  19(>6  had  cre- 
ated the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  and  em- 
powered it  to  supply  wholesale  current  over  a  high-line  network 
to  the  city  gates,  they  to  do  their  own  distributing.  Tliis  Is 
sim.lar  to  our  Authorities,  either  Fede-al  or  non-Pederal.  In  fact. 
it  served  as  a  model  for  us      It  is  called,  The  Hydro  for  shore 

Thus  the  people  of  Ontario  were  given  their  opportunity  Sev- 
eral municipalities  already  owned  their  light  plants;  the  majority 
were  served  by  private  companies  At  that  time  the  companies 
charged  for  domestic  current  9  3  cents  average  per  kllowatt'^iiour. 
In  the  United  States  it  was  then  9.2  cents  average  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  about  the  same. 

At  once  there  broke  over  Ontario  the  same  kind  of  hurricane 
against  public  operation  which  we  are  now  witnessing  In  the 
United  States  The  power  companies  and  their  spokesmen,  bank- 
ers, newspapers,  politicians,  and  lawyers,  solemnly  warned  the 
cities  against  piling  up  municipal  debts.  The  people  were  told 
the  scheme  was  sure  to  cra.sh,  raise  their  taxes,  and  bring  disaster 
upon  them.  They  were  told  It  was  fantastic  It  was  radicalism 
and  socialism,  unfit  for  Ontario.  I  have  read  this  propaganda 
and  talked  with  old-timers  who  went  through  the  struggle  The 
arguments  were  the  same;  even  the  language  was  the  same  as  In 
the  United  States  today.  It  look  a  great  deal  of  courage  In  that 
period  for  the  people  to  take  the  risks  and  make  the  step.  There 
was  no  Biinllar  system  in  the  civilized  world  which  they  could  study 
fcr  guidance. 

To  continue  the  parallel,  they  did  have  a  8\-mpatbetlc  government 
and  able  leadership.  Prime  Minister  Sir  James  Whitney,  Incl- 
dentBll\-,  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party,  had  the  same  courage 
and  statesmanlike  vision  of  the  .social  Importance  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity as  President  Roosevelt  has.  This  Is  not  a  party  question. 
For  many  years  Mayor  Adam  Beck  cf  London.  Ontario,  led  the 
flglit  fcr  the  establishment  of  Hydro.  Just  as  Senator  Norhis  led 
the  flght  for  public  operation  of  Muscle  Shoals.  Mayor  Beck 
was  made  chaiiman  of  the  Hydro  Commission  and  was  afterward 
kiilglited  for  distinguished  service  in  this  field 

So.  from   1907  to  1910  the  great  question  was,   "To  Join  or  not 
to  Join  the  Hydro." 
'        Some  cities  said,  "No.  we  will  be  independent.     We  do  not  pro- 
pose  to  be   under  any   obligation   to  a  bevy  of  bureaucrats  off  in 
Toronto  " 

Others  said,  "No.  private  company  rates  are  coming  down.  They 
have  well  served  us  a  long  time  and  we  have  no  right  to  disrupt 
their  bui;:ine.'->.s.     It  will  be  hard  on  investors  " 

Still  ethers  said.  "It  locks  sound,  but  we  wUl  play  safe.  We  will 
wait  and  see  how  the  other  tov.ns  come  out." 

But   ".3   cities  and   touns  said.   "Yes:    wp    want  cheap   electricity 

i    and  now.     We  are  tired  of  being  overcharged  and  fooled  by  these 

I    private  concerns.     This  is  a  profitable  l".U3iness  and  we  can  ruii  it," 

They   held    elections    and    by   an    average    vote   of    3  to    1    approved 

bonds  to  build  their  lines  and  signed  up  contracts  with  Hydro  for 

whclesaie  power 

But  :or  one  rcas.on  or  ancthcr  "whf.e  the   Cr.mm'isslo';  was  build- 
I   ing  the  tramjxLission  network,  some  towns  encountered  delays,  ajid 


■  M, 


\\  ui  11  icwer  our  rates  enougn  to  justuy  me  trouDie? 


I    ing  me  iniUMZuiiioii  ceiwurn,  some  icwiis  ciicouiiitrrcu  uciii^B, 
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OrtrtTrr  11.   laiO    and  Prime  Mlnirter 
B«e)  »   tUitirT   on   ibe   buiion   and   turt»ed 
Buri  cipalme*  were  ready  far  lervioe 

H-!.(>-     tht-M>    ir.     lent  A  I-     and  pryuf    to   be.   as  U>e    14   (oundtug 
■juT>irip*Ui  «^  or  Ontario  Hjrt>ro. 


Tlie7   »<<* 


Thf  faundtn 


1  14 


r.'.j 


l<.".'r-       ................^ 

Kiu  •■•ncr .  ................ 

(•«)'  .....^.. ....... 

Wmn  bUK^.,.. ....»....«». 

IlWvrirHi     ...... ..„.^.... 

rir»'uii      — ._._..... 
#t    *  Ury'«         ..... 

Ma*   U«iTi(ttri 


N  rm      1  h»  ••«  imiirhawl  (irv«»r.  hut  lii 


flirt 


b«>hlnd 


atoidy 


Thill  wa«  th*>  uiMTX      Denplt*  the 
tlM'W  r\t»m  ir.ad*  a  •uccm*      Buarda 
tt  i»u  poor  buai(>««a  lo  b«  l«rt 
pnp^anda    crookad   tavyvn  and  c 
arv    iiru'i!>K(>m   and  Um  hon«at  ' 
Irii  tiTK  rin/4-nii  viiruab«d      Tbr  peop^ 
«t)   )uixu9d  Hydro      OrovrUi  waa 
an    ca«u>Mcu>d.  about   all   th«r«  ar« 
trt<:U.     arrviQc  uvvr  7&.UO0  rural  cu^Uxaera 

7hfr«  U  Duthing  UJta  a  voce  on  a 
opiaion      I  havt  rvoonto  of  Um  aleciiona 
Uw  quaatioa  ol  voUnc  bonda  aad 
mit.tx  Um  Goouniaiton 

I'rucD  1007  to  1810  the  vote  atood  ] 

J'rcm  1010  to  1018  tbe  vote  aUod  fi 

From  1B16  to  noa  tha  vou  stood  IP 

It  haa  been  the  m^nm  Mrtoe. 

A  very  few  voted  "oo"  at  Orat  and 
DO(  a  ilagle  "no    vote  vaa  caat.     T^da; 
a^iliiat  public  ownemhlp  In  Ontario 
have  baen  wved  to  ail  ciAsaea  and  kikx 

'I'TMrnt  were  ganeral  .otUlgaUoa  baoia 
Tbey  were  not  like  revenue  bonda. 
Uku«e  prapoaed  In   Tenaeaaee.   N 
•kimhare. 

I>eaptte  faiae  claims  to  the  oontraH 
aO  feara  no  city  In  OntArlo  has  levied 
It  txue  of  the  Pronnc*  also.     UTdro 


that  ratea  were  cut  In  half. 

tradr  evrrywher*  U»ok  not  lev 

The  fear   raiaed   by   falae 

4fftiK>«ra.   •ubaidiaed   {inlttlciana 

he«l|anry  of  timid  city  offlclaia  and 

demanded  actio:!      Cuy  nVer 

Today  aS3  inunicip«luie» 

Alau.    174    "Tural    power    cUa- 


TO 


Itm  Irt  XM  keep  our  eye*  on  the  14 

^(•attons      If  the  lystrm  Is  bad.  Uey  w 
la  «:ood.  they  wlU  show  favorable  results. 

Note  (tret  that  aome  at  tticae  ph 
8Uirt«d  off  tn  competition  with  ezl8t|n< 
III!  Kitchener,  owned  their  plants 
■U'sm  stations  for  stand-by      OtheiJB 
paiiy  when  willing  tc  sell  at  a  fair  i^ce. 

:iB    WMITMIT    9C 


"Vo  sooner  had  the  cttlea  voted 
fcy   injunction   suits   Inspired   by 
Tti*  scheme   waa  to  hamper  and 
mi««lon  thrmi|th  years  of  Utlffmtton 
•n.erprtae      Thla  is  the  tactic  by 
y«ir9    bedeviled    otjr    rlttee.    8tat« 
bl<K-ked  Secretary   Icltes"  P    W    A 
have   gravely  slowed   down  T    V 
Hci-thwvat.    the    Scmthwest.    the 
miuucipal   or  yardsUck  plant   thov^ 
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From    1913    to    lft.T7   the   Total    pnpulatlon    of    these    places  haa 


fr-HU    (ifil.'-Kn)    to    •5.790.000, 


li. created  from  ,'>.'fi  "<■''  v    H.j,)..,-' 

;;    Annual    d)in*'st!r     re\fii'i»>     r- 
ovir  17  times   a  1.650-per>-en'   Increase. 

:i  Annual  djmfstic  cuiisiinipiK^n  rose  fn.ni  6.880.000  kllowatt- 
ho  irs   '(>   4.')8,900  iXX).   over   66   times,   a  6  .=>6<.. -percent    increase. 

4  Domr.'tn  c  oi..-iimf  rs  multiplied  Ir;  niimlvr  f'om  31,000  to 
ar.OOC    nt^-arlv  seven   tlnje.s    a  58J-perr-pnt   Inrrea&e 

;>  Averaiie  clomest.-  u.sa«f  p«  r  nioi-.Ui  k:rr*  from  17.3  kilowatt- 
hours    to     153i    k.:iowuii-h   urs,    aai.o&i     9     tunes,     a    7S5-perceut 

li.iTea.«f. 

>?  Ye'  thr  Rveraire  monthly  h!ll  inrrpft.H^d  fr'^'m  %\  05  to  $2.14, 
only  two  times  («.«  nivch    a  ;04-perr-ent  Increase 

1  Thti  net  co.sl  per  k.iiow;itt-hour  Ui  hou»«?holclers  dropped  from 
4  8    ceiiUi    pt-r    kilow.itt-hour    under    Hydro    tr.    1,2C    cents,    a    73.8 

a    80    per-eiit    drop    \indcr    rates    prior    to 


ni:d 


jicTcnt    decrrnse 
Hydro 

ir    ^'pace    permlt'rd 

redvjctloiis  '.i.  th.c 


l,ke    tah'.f't    wo-ild    sliow    Rimilar    result    for 

a:»il    f.iciDiy    cu.stoniers   a.-*    well   aji  staxtlli^g 


of   strvc"    h. 


!in, 


vva'tT  pumping,  hospitals, 


sr'Toolo    publir  rMiildimr'*    and  other   iiiunictptU   uses  which  are  all 
puid  from  taxation 

l"or  <x  mparatr.e  purjx)««H  K{!,'*<it\  Elrctrir  Institute  Reports 
show  thill  the  tt'.cnwii'  ■  u^•  :f  :. miotic  current  rhiirged  by  pri- 
vBte  rcmpanle-i  in  the  Tntted  Btixte*  dropped  frohi  8  7  rents  In 
1913  U  4  4  cents  in  19.17  and  inuuthly  coiwumpUou  roae  from 
22  m   1911  to  only  6<i  4   m    1937 

*    DIFTEIENCK    OF    IT  1   000  000    IN    5    TE^BB 

Men  worrylnt'  about  t.nes  f<vpr  in  Onlurlo  ;iever  talk  about  what 
the  people  save  Suppi  se  we  a.-jk  WhAl  would  domestic  consum- 
er;, of  these  M  niunicipuhtlt's  liave  p.iui.  at  Hver;i|;e  United  States 
rates,  for  th>-'  H:inn'  uniount  -f  ficrf-lr ity  tht-y  have  used  during 
the  pa.>t  5  year)*-     193:1   to   1937   inriuf<!ve'>" 

F(ir  answer  we  m'OJit  firs!  note  that  lux-nrd.ntr  to  Statistical  Bul- 
letin No  5,  ia»ue<l  April  iwa  by  the  Edis  in  Electric  Institute,  the 
aiera^fc  cost  for  resulcMtuil  clccinc  .irrvicc  m  the  United  Stales 
frr  lhe!*e  vear^t  wm.-;  ;\>  f  illox«i  19?:v  f>  49  cent-;  19r?4  5  30  cents; 
IMS  4  9«  cent!":  193'j  4  65  rents  1937.  4  39  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour 

Next,  consult  the  totals  under  t,ih!e  I  nrpendlx  A.  and  we  dl»- 
c(  ver  th'se  liouscliuidor,^  p...rLh.uk.--l  2.015. :07.ei2  kilowatt -hours. 
w'lii'h    cot    th»Tr.    tr:nf?8  242       Tt    'h-     r'-'\d'^r    will    make    a    qnirk 


cc  m;)u'.r 

a*   our  .I'.-erat-'e  ratf 

d,d   pay 


V.    he   will   fljul   ihHl   «.erv.u^. 
wh:ch   :^   «71  !Jt;:5 


would   l.av^   ost    199.552,059 

;iT  :r.(;:-e  than   they  actually 


WHAT    THT    n.\:  AN'-E    5 ! !  EFTS    SHCW      1910-3T 

Piirth'T  s'lKlfh  ^-..,1  8iji  *  luAt  lilt.'  a-.tTHj^c  cuat  of  electricity 
f'  r  h.-in:-";  ir,  tht^se  14  nuini.ujwtli' ,»s  has  been  below  2  cents  per 
k  '.i)'A.if-;.o  jr  I' r  :h-,'  p.ust  l.i  -.ear.-'  ai.J  u;.d<.r  3  cents  frcm  the 
b  ■  K  •■".:.:: '.  lT  u.  i  ;■  1  ^ 

I->  :•  p'>,sible  that  the  lUx-tncal  Urpartment.s  In  these  munlcl- 
pahtip^  .i:i  ':•••■  .:  :h.m. ■,;;',  finaiicai  condition  when  they  charge 
^'ivl'i  piif::^m::ia..y  U,'a   r,.le^^ 

.V-i-f»  IPt  the  du:v  audited  .;fQ<-.vl  f-ep^es  tell  the  story.  They 
are  ^;ven  .ii  table  II  of  appt'i;dix  h  and  agaui  the  cclurons  key 
^Ith  the  parapraph.s  bf'.^x 

1  To-al  as.s..'ts  .:.  I.)!,-;  -.vpt"  *«  970,323  In  1937  they  were 
$:38.500  794.  an  Inrr^as*'  of  890  p^^rrti-.t 

2  Tota:  liabilities  wen?  I8.0I7.330  in  1913.  and  m  1937  they 
were  $24  784.263.  an  increase  of  209  percent 

;■?  Sta::darc,!  rrss-rv.'s  >):;,i  operntint;  -U'plu-i^s  increa.sed  from 
IJ52.492  m  1913  to  $63  806  528  .n  1937.  an  .ncrea.-e  of  5.710  percent. 

4  Tt.tal  annual  revtnuf  prew  frim  $1  b74.273  m  liJ13  to 
$13,210  LHiO  :n  19..;7    a:,  mtrs'ase  of  714  ptrcenl 

5  Finally  the  pcrr^ntape  of  ne'  deb*  to  tot.il  assets  of  the  group 
dropped  from  77  1  penenl  to  10  9  percent 

That  ;.-  as  .i  k;r(  ;•'  thev  only  owe  810.90  on  every  |100  worth  of 
proptrty  Ihey  pusi«'&s  TTu.s  notwithntandiriK  the  fact  that  over 
th-,'  years  in-rc.i.-e  of  bosinei;.'!  h.a.-  r'Quind  an  Investment  of 
r^tnv  trtief.  '!'.•>  original  coat  of  equ.pineni  while  rates  have  been 
ciaterialiy  dropp.ug 

BA«iTr  F,M-r^  r^R  rvrr  r,mc-\kt.n 
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on  growth  of  load  and  financial  stability  for  so  long  a  period  of 
time — 28  years  They  demonstrat*  further  the  utter  futility  of 
estimating  future  consumption  and  future  revenue  m  public 
yardstick  systems  upon  the  basis  of  private  company  expeneuce 
in  the  past  with  their  high  rates  and  low  consumption. 

Many  questions  of  course  will  ari.se  and  the  answers  prove 
interesting  For  example,  It  will  be  noted  that  at  the  end  of 
1937  the  Toronto  system  was  31.7  percent  in  debt  while  the  others 
were  far  lower.  Why  is  this?  Because  Toronto  has  doubled  in 
p(  pulation  and  had  tremendous  industrial  growth  necessitating 
large  outlay  fur  additional  plant  and  equipment  while  the  smaller 
places  have  remained  more  static. 

Again,  one  may  ask,  if  the  other  towns  like  London,  Waterloo, 
and  New  Hamburg  have  reserves  and  surpluses  so  tremendously 
m  excess  of  their  liabilities,  why  do  they  not  call  in  their  bonds, 
clear  the  slate  and  become  wholly  amortized?  In  my  many 
investigating  trips  to  Ontario  I  have  repeatedly  asked  that  ques- 
tion of  city  officials  and  plant  supcrlntendenU.  The  answer  haa 
been  that  they  are  trying  to  recover  these  bonds  but  the  holders 
will  not  sell  them  since  they  draw  from  5.5  to  6  percent  and 
are  too  good  an  investment.  No  holder  of  Hydro  bonds,  pro- 
vincial or  municipal,  has  ever  lost  a  penny  In  either  Interest  or 
principal. 

I  pursue  this  question  of  financial  status  further  because  It  Is 
important  to  responsible  American  officials  faced  with  decisions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cities  of  Londou.  Kitchener,  Ouelph,  St. 
Thomas,  Woodstock,  Ingcrsoll,  Waterloo,  Preston,  Hespeler,  and 
New  Hamburg  (10  of  the  14)  have  been  actually  out  of  debt  or 
fully  amortized  for  some  time.  Examination  of  their  balance 
sheets  show  that  under  "surpluses"  la  an  account  labeled  "op- 
erating surplus;"  this  Is  pure  velvet  held  In  the  form  of  cash 
in  the  bank,  or  other  liquid  forms,  insUntly  available,  and  In 
fach  of  these  10  municipalities  that  fund  alone  In  far  In  excess 
cf  total  liabilities.  Hence  they  could  clear  their  books  tomorrow  IX 
cnly  the   holders  would  sell   their  remaining  bonds. 

But  these  remarkable  results,  IX  the  Hydro  had  followed  the 
unsound  American  practice  of  most  municipal  plants  in  keeping 
rates  higher  than  they  should  be  In  order  to  turn  profits  into 
the  city  treasuries  for  general  mimlclpal  purposes,  would  have 
been  impossible.  Hydro  Is  operated  "at  cost"  (which  Includes 
amortization,  depreciation,  and  all  possible  charges)  for  the  bene- 
fit of  elf^ctrlcal   consumers   and   on   a   biislnesallke   basis, 

BtJT   ONTARIO   MTTNTCTPALrnES   PAT    NO  TAXES 

That  Is  the  alibi  given  by  the  Power  Trtiat  propagandists  uni- 
versally to  account  for  Ontario  s  low  rates  Let  us  see  If  it  does. 
WliUe  the  Hydro  Comml.sslon  pays  the  Province  for  the  use  of 
water  and  pays  taxes  on  its  tangible  local  properties,  the  munici- 
palities as  a  rule  do  not.  Their  financial  chances  were  uncertain 
m  the  pioneering  period  30  years  ago  and  they  have  not  changed 
t':elr  practice,  and  they  ask  why  a  cUy  should  pay  taxes  on  Its 
own  property.  It  is  a  moot  question  we  have  no  time  to  discuss 
In  round  figures  American  private  utilities  are  Belling  current  a 
trifle  under  5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  domestic  The  total 
taxes,  local.  State,  and  national,  paid  by  the  power  industry 
amr;unt  to  under  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  sold.  But  the  average 
cost  of  domestic  current  In  Ontario  for  several  years  has  been 
1  5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  or  under.  Now  add  3  mills,  the 
American  tax  rate,  to  15  cents  and  you  get  1.8  cents  as  an  Ontario 
rate,  fully  taxed,  which  Is  more  than  3  cents  under  the  average 
domestic  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  In  the  United  States.  Hence  taxes 
do  not  explain  Ontario's  low  rates  or  American  high  rates. 

THE    OTHER     269    MUNICIPALITIIS 

In  this  bulletin  we  are  dealing  primarily  with  the  14  founding 
rrunlcipallties.  but  since  they  went  pioneering  in  1908,  some  269 
other  municipalities  have  Joined  the  Hydro — about  all  there  are 
in  Ontario.  The  history  of  these  269  shows  similar  healthy  re- 
Fults  All  we  can  say  here  Is  that  the  1936  balance  sheet  for  the 
283  connected  shows  total  assets  of  $152,039,550;  liabilities.  $40.- 
657.706;  reserves  and  surpluses,  $111,381,843,  of  which  $17,138,691 
constitute  the  total  operating  surpluses  and  hence  are  liquid.  In 
that  ytar  earnings  were  $34,408,163,  and  the  net  average  cost  to 
domestic  consiimers  over  the  entire  Province  was  1  47  cents  per 
kilowatr-hour. 

Some  small  or  more  remote  places  paid  more  than  that,  and 
some  larger  places  less.  To  be  exact.  In  1936,  91  7  percent  of 
householders   of   Ontario   paid    1.9   cents   or   leas;    7.9  percent   paid 


[  from  2  to  3  9  cents,  and  0  4  pfrcent  paid  4  cen»8  or  more. 
I  In  other  words,  the  electrical  consumers  within  the  area  of  the 
;  Integrated  Hydro  power  system  ol  On'.ano,  proctedmg  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  rather  than  going  their  separate  indi- 
vidualist ic  way,s  have  for  years  back  enjoyed  and  are  now  reaping 
the  fullest  benefits  of  the  policy  they  adopted  30  vears  ago. 
American  citizens  in  favored  areas  such  "lis  Nebraska,  Wa.**  ungtca. 
Tennessee,  and  elsewhere,  are  today  faced  wi'h  the  same  golden 
opportunity  which  confronted  thos?  in  Sir  Adam  Bock's  time, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  starting  with  exceedingly  favorable  rates'. 
Tiie  rate  structure  ol  the  Hydro  is  built  on  the  principle  of  charg- 
ing each  class  of  ultimate  ccni^umers  exactlv  what  It  costs  to  serve 
It  Each  municipality  pays  the  commission  on  the  horsepower- 
year  basis  exactly  what  it  costs  to  deliver  current  to  its  city  gates. 
A  scientific  system  of  cost  accounting  is  used  to  determine  these 
respective  rates,  the  only  one  in  use  on  the  continent  up  to  very 
recently.  The  private  comi;anies  have  no  such  system.  It  was  a 
tremendous  advance  step  when  undertaken  and  fulfills  its  purpose. 
The  multipurpose  yardstick  systems  being  established  under  the 
New  Deal  have  social  as  well  as  economic  cbjectives,  and  the  trend 
now  is  toward  uniform  wholesale  rates  fur  large  areas.  All  towns, 
for  example,  served  by  the  Bonneville  project  will  pay  the  same 
wholesale  rates.     The  decentralizing  effects  of  the  plan  are  obvious. 

THE  GENERATING   AND  TRANSMISSION   STSTCM— THT   WHOLESALZ    END 

To  supply  these  municipalities  with  power  over  the  years  has  been 
the  work  of  the  Provincial  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  At 
the  start  It  purchased  its  power  from  the  Ontario  Power  Co  at 
Niagara  Palls.  But  m  1917  the  commission  purchased  the  company. 
It  ctmtlnued  building  and  buying  gencrHting  plants,  large  and  small. 
as  demand  grew,  until  today  It  owns  and  operates  41  hydroelectric 
stations  all  cjver  the  Province  and  has  built  16.000  miles  of  hlgh- 
and  low-tension  tranfmlsslon  lines. 

Customers  served  by  the  smaller  plants  have  practically  as  low 
rates  as  those  served  frotn  Niagara  Indeed.  Fort  William  and 
Ottawa,  which  for  .several  years  have  had  the  lowest  residential 
cost  of  all  Hydro  cities  (0  8  cent;  that  is.  8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
sic  ) ,  are  not  even  In  the  Niagara  system  Ix-ss  than  one-half  of 
the  commissions  power  is  generated  at  the  Niagara  River.  This 
fact  is  pertinent  because  private  utility  spoke.Mntn  and  orators 
have  long  proclaimed  "Ood  made  only  one  Niagara  Palls,  and  It  la 
the  cheapest  source  of  water  power  on  earth  "  This  Is  net  true; 
but  if  it  were,  the  gentlemen  who  give  this  as  the  reason  for 
Ontario's  low  rates  should  explain  why  1(X)  kilowatt -hours  of 
household  current  in  1937  cost  $2  18  per  month  from  Hydro  at 
Niagara  Palls.  Ontario  and  $3  06  from  the  Niagara  Electric  Bervica 
Corporation  at  Niagara  Falls.  NY.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  river  from  which  current  for  both  is  generated  Incidentally, 
for  500  kilowatt -hours  Hydro  charges  $6.58  and  the  American 
private  company  $9  06 

To  finance  D.ese  gigantic  developments  has  required  vast  sums 
of  money  At  first  capital  was  borrowed  from  the  Province,  but 
recently  the  Commission  has  been  issuing  its  own  bonds  and  all 
bonds  are  being  amortized. 

The  Coramist'on's  condensed  balance  sheet  here  inserted  as  ap- 
pendix B  for  October  31.  1937,  shows  total  assets  of  $339,000,000, 
Add  to  this  assets  of  the  municipalities  and  farm  districts  now 
approaching  a  total  of  $100,000,000.  and  the  reader  gams  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  public  In.stitution  built  up  in  30  years, 
which  in  due  course  will  be  debt  free — all  paid  from  earnings. 

FINANCIALLY    SOUND 

Appendix  C  is  a  special  table  .supplied  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Commission,  which  shows  the  relation  of  the  capital  invested  in 
plan  to  the  reserves  and  surpluses  of  the  Commission  and  the 
municipalities,  respectively.  Here  we  find  that  the  Commissions 
reserves  total  35  percent  of  plant  investment  and  the  reserves  of 
the  municipalities  total  84  percent  of  their  plant  investment. 
Both  evince  an  unusually  sound  financial  status  The  Hydro  haa 
had  Its  ups  and  downs  It  has  been  bitterly  fought  by  the  private 
utilities  from  the  start,  including  our  own  American  Power  Trust. 
It  has  survived  war.  the  perturbations  of  politics,  and  of  depres- 
sions It  is  financially  sound  and  is  grcwint;  It  and  the  Niagara- 
Hudson  Corporation  of  New  York  stand  neck  to  neck  today  as 
the  two  largest  clect'-ic  superpc^wer  systems  on  the  North  American 
Continent  or  in  the  world  Whether  one  believes  in  public 
owneiship  or  rot.  the  engineering  and  financial  data  presented 
by  this  gigantic  institution  must  challenge  the  atteulion  of  all 
students  ol  the  utility  problem. 


Appendix  A 

Tabus  I. — Domestic  rates  and  scriice  in  the  first  14  Hydro  municipalities.  1913  and  1933-37 
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Tablk  II  — fin  an  rial  Btatun  of  plant»  in  the  first  14  Hydro  munici- 
palities, 1913  and  19.^3  37 
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The  Fallacy  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade   Agreement 
I  To  lie  V 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  KCMAFiKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

I  OF  PENNSYLVANI,\ 

L\  THK  SK.NATf-:  "F  THi:   rXHED  STATES 

Wednt^<sdau.  June  15    h'in.slativ  din  ;>'  Tw^^day.  Ju^iv  7  • ,  1938 


ADDRE^SS  BY  WILLI.AM  I.    MON'RO  BFFORE  T!iE   HUNCRY  CLUB 
AT  PITTbBL'KCiH     PA      MUNUAY     MAY    i:-i,    ly,i8 

M:  DAVIS.  Mr  Pr'-iden'.  I  i-k  un  ir.imous  coas^nt  to 
havp  printed  in  ttv  Ap't-H'ndix  of  tlv  F^k^crd  an  ex^^ollent 
addres,'<  by  Mr,  Wilharn  I.,  Mnnro,  pre.^idf-n-  of  rhe  .American 
TanlT  Leagut:,  on  The  Faiiacy  cf  the  Reciprocal  Trade, 
A^rpfm*'nt  Policy,  whuh,  in  my  judcment.  deserves  wide- 
spread circulation  to  ev  rvun*-  r.-\  thi.^  country  intere.-^ted  in 
folvmg  our  prave  problem  "f  unemployment 

There  bemc  no  objecMon,   th-    .iddre.ss  wa.s  order^'d  to  \>.' 

printed  m  the  Record     i.^  f(  Hows: 

Mr  rh;ilrm.in  members  of  the  Hungry  Club  and  guests.  I  appre- 
( liiU'  det'ply  the  hi-nor  you  have  done  In  tisklng  me  to  deliver  an 
,vddres.s  'o  yuur  club  on  the  reciprocal-trade-agreement  policy  cf 
this  adminiitr  I-  ;i  ii  There  Is  no  subject  of  greater  Importance  and 
mor*^  immcdiiite  effect  than  the  tariff  not  only  upon  this  ron; - 
rnunity  bu:  ai.H)  upon  an  enormous  number  of  Industries  through- 
lUt  the  length  find  breadth  of  our  great  country  TarifT  reductions 
affect  industries,  they  affect  the  owners  of  thim,  and  the  labor 
empli  vet!  in  them  As  these  are  affected  adversely,  they  in  turn 
react  on  the  other  lines  of  indtistry.  some  directly  and  others  indi- 
rectly Whatever  Is  done  to  Increase  the  Imports  of  foreign-made 
u'Ood.>-  •*  hich  can  be  and  are  being  produced  of  like  type  and  quality 
ill  Ihi-.  ct)untr>.  ,.s  taking  employment  from  our  lab<.jr  and  giving  It 
to  foreiijn  tab<  r  It  i.s  really  talcing  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of 
our  r.uii^'rv  and   iie-ed\  aiid  giving  It  to  those  in  foreign  countries. 

LSIf'NS    OF    THE    TRADE- AGREEMFJTT     ACT 


f   the  subject,   let    u.s 
" 'iprocal-trade   agree- 


4.  »i6.V  TT)         :2. '! 
4S7.  421   .'4  TV.  Jy 


na  4«a  14U  n       •>♦  >•' 


4^.  A) 


PRi 

Bef  T-  I  k:o  r: -re  deept'.-  In* 
fo:i.sl(ier  the  t.i',^  wh.c.':  '  I't: 
ment.-- 

On  June  12  tHi34  a  Iwx  -jvas  approved  by  President  R.-H-se-.eit 
entitled  An  ac  'o  amend  the  tanff  of  1930  "  F  r  v  ir  .:.:  -:;.  i- 
ticn  I  wish  tc  P'  mt  out  that  the  law  that  was  aine:  Vd  '.v,..-  -.he 
General  Tariff  A'  •  then  in  force,  and  known  as  the  H.i-.".  it  y-Smoot 
.Act  or  1930  Ti..-  act  aimed  to  secure  greater  protecti  ;  r  r-  An.er- 
ican  industries  .American  standards  of  living,  and  An.'  r  ..r;  wage 
rate«!  acamst  the  lower  standards  of  llvlne  and  lower  ■•>.  <t:  r.iics  of 
competing  fore;t'T^.  countrie.-^ 

Thi.s  amend:r,e:it  a^t  r  t9H  amended  '.he  Tariff  Act  of  1930  by 
addii.u  at  the  e:.d  nf  titi-    IK  the  following 

•Part  in  Pr  : rK:ti  n  ot  foreign  trade.  '  Its  purpcses  are  derined 
m  the   act   as  f    il;jw> 

Scr  350  lai  Per  the  •  -;^oiie  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for 
the  priduct.s  of  the  Un;'-  '  stAtea  (as  a  meaiis  of  assisting  In  the 
prei,e:it  emereency  m  re.-^toring  the  American  standard  of  living. 
::i  overeomiiiK  domestic  unemployment  and  the  present  economic 
deprt-HMon.  m  .:  .-resi.sing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
public  and  m  -  s-abhshinij  and  maintaining  a  better  relationship 
anion»<  various  iTHnche-  :  .\:r.encan  agriculture,  industry,  min- 
ing, and  comn-.erei  by  regulating  the  admission  of  foreign  goods 
into  the  Unitxl  'States  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics  and 
need.s  of  vanou.^  branches  of  American  production  »o  that  foreign 
market.-^  will  !>■  made  available  to  those  branchee  of  American 
production  wfich  requir.»  and  are  capable  of  developing  such 
outlet,.*  by  .Lffcrdms;  com  sp<indlnt?  market  opportunities  fdr  for- 
eign pr  idiirts  ::.  the  United  States,  the  President,  etc  ' 

PRrak'raph  1  lUthorlzed  the  President  to  enter  into  foreign- 
trade  agreeme:.'.^  with  foreign  governments  or  instrumentalities 
thereof 

Paragraph  2  limited  the  increasing  or  decreasing  of  any  exist- 
ing duties  by  moT"  i:.v.i:  >  percent  of  any  existing  rate  of  duty, 
etc 

■n^KOr.     AGREFMFNT     «|-T     T   N(   !  iNST:TTT!ON AL 

The  Tmp  purperw  ^t  •>■■«  .v-  »hs  '><  »nab!e  the  administration 
t*T  enter  ir.W'  tnule  «cret'!;.t -.it,*  »-ith  foreign  cduntr'es  puttmR  into 
effect  reductions  in  the  eTisiuK  duties  and  thereby  avoid  the 
necessity  of  having  a  tar-Lff  'oiLl  angir.ate  m  "he  Houae.  as  requirecl 
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by  the  Con.stltutlon,  and  also  to  evade  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  treaties  can  only  be  made  by  the  President  by  and  witli 
the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 

Tlie  framers  of  that  amendment  well  knew  this  was  a  clear 
evasion  of  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  Senate,  but  they 
al-o  well  knew  that  It  would  be  impossible  to  put  over  tariff  reduc- 
tions of  any  great  Importance  If  they  were  obliged  to  secure  that 
con.sent. 

A  tariff  bill  Is  a  revenue  measure  and  under  the  Constitution  It 
must  originate  In  the  House.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
hcve  secured  approval  of  tariff  reductions  by  the  House  and  then 
by  the   Senate   except   after  much   debate   and   great   delay. 

If  it  became  necessary  to  put  these  trade  agreement*  through 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  they  could 
not  get  the   approval   of  the   necessary  two-thirds  of   the  Senate. 

They,  therefore,  proceeded  to  authorize  the  President  to  enter 
Into  foreign-trade  agreements  with  foreign  governments  or  '■in- 
strumentalities thereof."  etc.  There  is  not  a  word  In  the  act 
requiring  the  President  to  submit  these  agreements  for  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  yet  such  agreements  are 
treaties  The  New  Standard  Dictionary  defines  a  treaty  as  "a 
formal  agreement  or  contract  duly  concluded  and  ratified  between 
two  or  more  nations." 

TWO    JOKERS 

Then  these  adept  framers  of  the  act  proceeded  to  Incorporate 
Ir  section  2  (a)  of  the  act,  among  other  things,  the  following 
provisions: 

"The  provisions  of  sections  336  and  616  (b)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  with  respect  to  the  Importa- 
tion of  which  into  the  United  States  a  foreign-trade  agreement 
has  been  concluded  pursuant  to  this  act  or  to  any  provision  of 
any  such  agreement     •     *     *." 

COST    OF    PRODTTCTION     PRINCIPLK    DISCAEDEB 

Now  What  do  we  find  Is  provided  in  section  336  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930?  Tliat  is  the  section  which  provides  for  the  "equaliza- 
tion of  costs  of  production"  as  a  basis  for  fixing  duties.  It  stipu- 
lates that  the  Tariff  Commission,  (1)  upon  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  (2)  upon  resolution  of  either  or  txDth  Houses  of  Congress, 
or  (3)  upon  its  own  motion,  or  (4)  when  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
CommLsslon  there  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  therefor,  upon 
application  of  any  interested  party,  shall  investigate  the  differences 
in  the  costs  of  production  of  any  domestic  article  and  of  any  like 
or  similar  foreign  article,  and  report  what  changes  are  necessary 
to  equalize  the  difference  in  costs.  That  is  the  section  that  gave 
American  lat>or  and  capital  in  Industrleb  of  every  kind  protection 
against  pauper  labor  in  any  country  in  the  world.  At  one  fell 
swoop  they  deprived  the  American  workman  of  his  defense  against 
the  lower  standards  of  living  and  lower  wages  of  foreign  countries 
without  the  workers  realizing  what  was  being  done. 

AMERICAN    MANTTTACTUBER   DEPRPVIB   OF   RIGHT    TO   PROTEST 

What  else  did  these  adept  framers  do  In  repealUig  section 
516  (b)?  They  deprived  the  American  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  wholesaler  of  his  right  to  question  the  basis  of  valuation  and 
the  classification  of  imports.  They  designedly  made  It  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  well-nigh  Impoesible.  for  any  American  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  wholesaler  to  institute  proceedings  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  act. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  this  section  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  which 
they  amended.  We  find  It  on  page  162  of  the  act.  section  616, 
subject.  'Appeal  of  protest  by  American  producers."  It  treats  in 
paragraph  (a|  of  "Value."  and  in  paragraph  (b)  of  "Classifica- 
tion"    Paragraph    [&)   provides: 

"Whenever  an  American  manufacturer,  producer,  or  wholesaler 
believes  that  the  appraised  value  of  any  imported  merchandise  of  a 
class  or  kind  manufactured,  produced,  or  sold  at  wholesale  by  him 
Is  too  low.  he  may  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  com- 
plaint." etc.  This  section  gives  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
wholesaler  access  to  the  customs  court  as  a  final  resort  if  he  la 
denied  relief  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Under  paragraph  (b),  "Classification.'  the  American  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  wholesaler  had  a  right  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  classification  of  Imported  merchandise  where  the  importer 
had  secured  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  domestic  manufacturer 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  under  the  law.  If  his  objection  was 
not  sustained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  again  had  his 
right  of  appeal,  his  day  in  court,  and  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
matter  decided  by  an  impartial  tribunal. 

When  this  act  was  up  before  the  Senate.  Senator  Hebert.  speak- 
ing on  the  repeal  of  those  sections  insofar  as  the  trade  agreements 
were  concerned,  said    (I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Record)  : 

"Senator  Hebert.  In  other  words,  the  protection  to  American 
manufacturers  under  the  tariff  law  of  1930.  so  far  as  articles  sub- 
jected to  the  operations  of  this  measure  are  concerned,  is  to  be 
removed  by  the  proposed  amendments? 

'  S?nator  Harbison.  So  far  as  the  trade  agreements  are  concerned. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  no  effect." 

This.  then,  was  a  part  of  the  unscrupulous  plan,  first,  to  deprive 
Congress  of  its  right  to  originate  and  pass  tariff  laws;  second,  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  regarding  the  making  of 
treaties;  third,  to  permit  an  arbitrary  readjustment  of  the  tariff 
•without  regard  to  comparative  costs;  fourth,  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  an  American  manufacturer,  producer,  or  wholesaler  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  In  p»j^<"g  oa  ttw  validity  of  sucli 
legislation. 


MR.    HXTX  S   PEACE    ARCtTMENT 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  the 
President,  in  pursuance  of  Its  provisions,  gave  the  entire  matter 
Into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hull,  Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Hull  pro- 
ceeded to  feed  the  country  "baby  food"  by  claiming  that  the 
reciprocal-trade  agreements,  which  lowered  oior  duties  and  gave 
foreign  countries  a  larger  share  of  our  trade,  would  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  our  becoming  embroiled  in  war,  with  whom  God  only 
knows — or  Mr.  Hull.  What  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  would 
for  a  moment  think  of  t>ecomlng  involved  in  a  war  with  us. 
whether  we  did  no  trading  with  it  whatever,  or  whether  it  was 
our  best  customer? 

The  volume  of  trade  docs  not  measure  the  friendship  of  nations. 
Look  at  our  trade  with  Japan.  Large  as  it  Is.  it  does  not  destroy 
a  feeling  of  antagonlKn  on  our  part  tou-ard  the  Japanese  for  their 
treatment  of  China,  and  their  evasions  of  international  agree- 
ments. In  my  opinion,  the  feeling  of  this  Nation  toward  Japan 
Is  one  of  deep  distrust,  and  belief  that  only  by  keeping  our 
defenses  well  nigh  Impregnable  can  we  be  safe  from  attack.  It  is 
military  preparedness  and  not  reciprocal -trade  agreements  that 
make  war  less  likely. 

In  support  of  my  statement  regarding  the  "baby  food"  dis- 
pensed by  Mr.  Hull.  I  wish  to  quote  an  excerpt  from  an  address 
by  him  in  Des  Moines  on  February  19,  1938: 

"The  trade- agreements  policy  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
broad  and  comprehensive  program  designed  not  only  to  promote 
in  our  country  stable  and  sustained  economic  prosperity,  but  also 
to  assure  for  our  Nation  a  condition  of  durable  peace.     •     •     •" 

In  answer  to  this  contention  of  Mr.  Hull,  may  I  quote  the  state- 
ment by  Professor  Whittlesey  of  Princeton  University  on  April  1, 
1938.  addressing  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia,  when  he  said,  referring  to  Mr.  Hull's  statement 

"There  Is  undeniably  a  Sunday-school  flavor  to  this  contention, 
however  valid  it  may  be.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  peace 
argument  by  the  State  Department  has  been  based,  however,  on 
very  practical  considerations.  If  the  State  Department  had 
stressed  the  effectiveness  of  the  trade  agreements  in  stimulatii\g 
trade,  the  protected  interests  would  have  used  this  evidence  to 
argue  that  the  trade  agreements  were  gravely  threatening  domestic 
industries.  In  this  situation  it  was  clever  strategy  to  play  up  tlie 
promotion  of  peace  and  play  down  the  promotion  of  trade." 

WINDOW    GLASS A    SPECmC    ILLUSTRATION 

Let  us  tiim  now  to  a  study  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 

carrying  out  this  reciprocal-trade-agreement  policy  In  order  to 
simplify  the  problem  before  you.  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
presenting,  first,  the  facts  regarding  the  duties  on  window  glasij.  to 
give  you  a  concrete  example  of  how  a  reciprocal -tariff  agreement 
works. 

1.    ACT   or    1922 

I  have  been  engaged  In  the  window-glass  business  for  a  great 
many  years  and  during  all  that  time  took  an  active  part  in  pre- 
senting the  views  of  the  window-glass  manufacttirers  before  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  when  cwmjlderlng  a  tariff 
bill.  I  will  not  go  back,  however,  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1923.  Under 
that  act,  imports  of  foreign  glass  increased  to  such  an  extent  (if  I 
recall  correctly,  about  10  percent  of  the  total  consumption)  that 
on  April  7.  1927,  the  window-glass  manufacturers  fUed  with  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  an  application  requesting  an 
investigation  of  the  costs  of  production  of  window  glass  in  this 
country  and  In  Belgium,  the  principal  competing  country,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  316  of  that  act.  A  very  careful  inves- 
tigation was  made  by  representatives  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
first  of  the  domestic  costs  for  the  year  1936  of  factories  producing 
approximately  92  percent  of  the  total  window  glass  manufactured 
In  this  country. 

2.     1929 Dt-TT    INCREASED    TO    EQtTALIZS    COST    OF    PRODUCTION 

During  the  winter  of  1927-28.  these  same  representatives  In- 
vestigated the  cost  data  for  the  same  year  for  13  Belgian  plants, 
the  output  of  which  amounted  to  about  50  percent  of  the  total 
Belgian  production.  As  a  result  of  that  Investigation,  the  Tariff 
Commis.slon  recommended  an  increase  In  duties  over  those  pro- 
vided In  the  act  of  1922  amounting  to  50  percent,  which  the  Com- 
mission found  was  necessary  to  equalize  the  differences  In  the 
costs  of  production  in  Belgium  and  In  the  United  States.  This 
increase  was  fixed  by  prociamalion  of  President  Hoover  on  May 
14.   1929. 

3.      1930 DT7TT     TTNCHANnED     BT     CONGRESS.       1931 DtTTT     RIDUCHJ     tO 

EQUALIZE  COST   OF   PRODUCTION.       1934 DtTTT    UNCHANGED  IN    BPXilAW 

AGREEJIENT 

In  1930  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  was  passed.  This  act 
adopted  the  same  duties  on  window  glass  which  had  t>een  put  Into 
effect  by  President  Hoover  In  his  proclamation  of  May  14,  1929. 
About  the  time  this  act  was  passed,  the  United  States  Senate  on 
July  3,  1930  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  another  investigation  of  the  difference  in  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  window  glass  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal 
competing  country.  An  investigation  was  made  of  the  cost  of 
production  in  this  country  and  in  Belgium,  and  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  recommended  to  the  President  that  the  duty 
on  window  glass  should  be  reduced  25  percent  under  the  rates  of 
duty  provided  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Accordingly,  President 
Hoover  issued  a  proclamation  dated  December  2,  1931,  under 
which,  effective  from  January  1.  1932,  the  rates  of  duty  on  window 
glass  then  ^xtg^^'^E  wen  decreased  25  percent. 
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OjDA.cierauon       B«'lgium    requested 
wm<l*jw  gUMt      A  public  He%n:.«  wa*  h 
oX   r«pr««fnling    the   wi:ick.w-(}iM«  nana 
WtM>n    'he    r<!^;:procAi-tr»de    a^reenM-i.t 
li*^>e<!    it  *k»»  foui.d  th.it  no  change  bad 
wimlo*   glftJis      Ninur*ily.  I  wi»j»  of  ih« 
UT«   CO' I    fl«uxM  or  prtxlurmg    wiiwlow 
and  111  IJelgium  h»d  •»ii«£W^  Ui«  ctunmi 
in  th*   air.y  »hou:d  be  auKl«.  »ni  Ui»t 
mciKl«<l  iju  Ui    HuU 

PttViii  ,*  1   »hi>uld  fxplam  to  you  that 
va    itx*    p»ri    of    vanou»    manuf •cixir«ri  i 
Umac   iiiAnufaciurera    a   procedure   wm 
tmn  ol    the   United  Stata*  T»nfl   O  — 
point«<l  a  coinmilte«r  on   reciprocal- 
duty    t)    h^»r    wh*i*T<T    facia    any 
IntetMtfd  miKht   preaent.  either   m  fa 
Um   duy      Thf  comnutK^.  after  beartn^ 
miu  t£«ir  racununendauona  to  the 
■f  nn<»l   ihcn  «•%>*«  tht-ir  r«<-"mme!idai. 
Ihmtxi  nn<l  rejecting  tlioae  tliat  do  noi. 


with  B«'.g.um  TJ-xs  ur.d.  r 
rAducUcn    m    the    duiy    oo 

,d  4iid  I  hatl  the  priViinje 
tlfacturers   at   thai    hearing. 

with    Belg'.uni    wa.--    putv 

bt^ii  inadf  ui  tne  duty  on 
opinion  that  the  comparer 

(Istaa  m  the  L'nued  Statas 
n««  that  no  further  ■    ian^ 

the  comxnittet;  »o  riourur 


Comiiklaai 
-tajri  T 
ma  :iul 

vur 


8u  ce 


aflrr  strenuous  objeciiotw 

and    bodies    repreaeniin^' 

vork.ed  out  whereby   inera- 

on   and   othera    art-    ap- 

information       It   is   their 

iicturcr    or    other    party 

or   a^amat   a   chaii4{e    ui 

all  these  facta,  then  sul>- 

Department   whoae   per- 

unB    ddopung  aucb  wa  atUt 


4      l'»3a — OOTT    rUBIHKK   KK}tT"KD    IT* 

Fn     riJT     a     Czechoslovak  Ian     reel, 
under   wnaldcratlon   and  a^aUi   window r 
article  i   the  Ozechoalovaklana  desued 
armttoi:    for  th.ia  I   endeavored   to  get 
coat  of   production  of  window  glass  Ir 
to  the  Ctilt^d  SUt<!«  Tarlir  Commiaah  n 
me  th(  ir  lau-al  rep^irta  of  C»echoalov 
ttiat    '.hey    had    no    detailed    lu'ormat 
producing   window   glaas  In   C»echoalo 
jTTi    lid      Naturally,   it    was   impfjadr 
to  srat.'icr  these  cv>ats   but  It  wiia  well  ' 
try  thiit  the  coat*  of  productu>n  In 
mater:ally   lower  than   thoae   tn  Beigl 
ably  'Tit   next   lowest-cost  covintry   :a 
only    pcsslblf    Uj    »ubmlt    to    the    co, 
tnforr  atiin  thme  facu    and   t,j  ai^up 
duty   txj   a  tower-coat   country.    In   vie' 
hi.vin.    decided    not    to    InterTere   w!!h 
<!:.:•,    ii  fcrf.-  vears  earlter      To  o^r  f^rf^r 
dow    flmaa    In    the    CuechoslovaJcian 
prrrciit   twlow  the  racca  of  dtity   t^a*  . 
HooT»i-  prjciaraation  of  January  1.  103^ 

S     DOMESTtr    W.«GC    a.«Ti»    «s 
Plrntr  bf-ar  In   rr.'.nd  that   fhe  T:ir;?T 
tun;'v    '.i'   niaiti    ary   invfHta»;atioQ   uf 
li-t    u>    U-olt    tit    *hi4t    had    hsj-p^nod    '. 
daina>-t1<-  ctwta      Tou   will  reoull  how 
th*  blinks  cl<**e<^.  Mr    Roowvrit   pmcl 
wa^iea    aliortenlT\f5  hours    nnd  Incrraw: 
farturers   against   Imports   resulting  t 
throui;h  these  e:nef|f*ncy  measures 
allow   me  to  call   your  attention   to 
eomntan  labor  tn  the  wlndow-ijla-^s 

Bef  nnlrtf  October  9.   1»31    commoi 
per  hour 

■resnninf  Autntst  16    1933.  common 
hour 

Ber  "rilnf  December  35.    1934 
-.  hour 

B<Pf  nnlng  May  22    1933,  common 
hour 

Oov  i'.v.-.i-.i  January  27    1936    commc 
ht  vir 

B<>k.ainins   February    1.    lOJT.   c 
pcr  hour. 

So  -hat  from  October  9.  1931  U^ 
oomn.oii  labor  In  the  wmdow-glaa 
percei.t  in  the  Cmt«l  States,  while 
hot  t  .f^d  of  the  operation  received  i 
cent  and  th«  lowest  wages  now  pe 
per  1  ;  vir.  while  window-»<la»3  cutter^ 
rat«.    ece.ved  »l  23  per  hour 

rov.fi.^r*'   'he**   witre   rntrii  wi'h   tho 

?ubli.ation  cf  the  N.-Mioral  Inc'.ustria 
19?<S    whtch  U-fts  S5la.«a  work''r3  In 
in    C?echo5lnfa!t!n    buUdtnc   l«^x^^e.-s 
and     .".    Brigussn   co:nmon   labi..r«^r!   r 
c«nts  per  hour,  and   In   Italy  glass 
hour 

•    niKSXirr  Dfrr  sxio 


rracHoaixJTAjc  AGmEHMXTrr 

pr  )cai-Uadc     agreement     *»s 

gla&£>   wiiiS  on   the    I'.st   o^ 

1o   liAve    reduced       In   prep- 

fxact   fl^jurts   r-garciiii^    '.-".e 

CzechosUovalL.a   and    «:i.il»' 

ajid  asked  thctn  t.    furn-iii 

al|lan  costs.     I   was  mf  jrm«d 

)n    rr^axding    the    costs    Of 

akla   that   was  not   over   10 

le    for    a   private    UKl.vidUui 

kAown  throughout  the  luduB- 

C2 echoalovakia   generally   were 

ijn    and    Belgium    was  prob- 

Europe      It    was.    IV.crvti-tf. 

,i^iiUti«e    on    r-ciprocai-uns 

^a:nst   any   changie    ii.   the 

■    of    the    SUte    r>-piirt:nent 

the   duty   <>n    w.:i.1   "*■    ^!.«.s.s 

inirprLie    the  du:>    ■".'.   -a.;.- 

ikrreement     wa.-;    rcC.jCfd    3; 

became  eSectre  under  the 


Fnr 


pall 


No  I  h  withstanding  this,  the  State 
r«lui:tion  of  30  penxnt  In   the  dutjr 
Caec: .oalovakUn  trade  agreement. 
21 '^   percent  below  the  diilies  prov 

PU>*ae    bear    lu    nUnd    that    theae 
■HTM^m^nts  are  available   to  every 
have    trade    tre*u«e    containing    the 
^y   Ormany  ta  pracUcally  the  only 
not    uxxirded    Ihs    beoeflt    o<    the 
raclpiocal-trade  afreenienU.     Biwn 
»f  revaient.  secures  ih»  beaeAt  of 


cojfpmoN   <^T  w:?fi>w-ci. 


^JrT     Tx-STTrT     RTDUCnOlf 


,SS     TN:3'-'  TH- 
IN Dtrrv 

Now     ^liAt    h/ti    happened    in    the    window -g:^..-,    .mlustry    tiiut 
would  'ju>.t:fy  the  adoption  of  such  a  pjUcy  by  tne  ^Uite  Depiu-i- 


i»f»tT:?rr  aSove    i9Ti 

Conrimission  had   n- >   oppwr- 

(>je<:^.osi'-'Va){.:a;i    co^".''       Ncv 

tni-.   c-ou'.ii.'v    ;n    n-.'-.ira    tr- 

tn  the  «prln«  of   1932  w.tr. 

imed   a   pol'.f-y  of   Inrrfasing 

ig  duties  to  protect   manti- 

lom   lncrra.M"d   co-t   Incurred 

your  further  information 

e   changes   In   the   rates   '-t 


ihe 
In  lustry 


labor  wns  paid  31':    recta 

labor  was  paid  40  rents  pc: 

comiAon  labor  was  paid  44  cect3 

li  bor  was  paid  4C  2  crnt?  per 

I    labcr  was  paid  50  rrnt>;  per 

ocnxnon    labor   was   paid    58  cen^^ 

P^ruary    I.   1937    the  rare-^  for 

industry    were    liK"re;i*ed    8.5 

ihe   senuskliled    labor    m   thf 

reases   asgregatiug    UO   per- 

tbose    ra«n    tu-e   6«   j    cants 

when    paid   en    an    hourly 


n: 


wajre  mres  .set  fr^r'.h  m  the 

Conference  B  lard  i^f  hlm-'V: 

Jkpan  49  cents  per  day.  wfcil  ■ 

reoftve    15  9    i-en^s    per    huur 

f^ive   from    13  8   cents   to   15  i 

kers  receive    12  6    rents  ptr 


1 


■\e 


w)ri 


IT  ma  iL^TTS 

l>epartment   grants  a   f-irther 
i.>n    wuidow   glasti   under    the 
Tills  reaultd  ui  a  reduction  of 
IdKl  in  the  act  of   l^2J. 

duties    fixed    by    these    trade 

oiher   country   with    whom   we 

favored -nation    clause.      To- 

couutry   in  the  world  thjit  is 

d^tiea    fixed    by    these    various 

Ruaata.  with  wbtxn  we  have  no 

angr  acracmexiU  that  ar«  m^dc. 


t^-e  tVM  U'-er  producers,  some  of  the  other  operators  were  able 
'o  p^m'  du.'ing  the  balance  of  1936  and  all  operators  profited  dur- 
'"'-/"irn  due  to  the  great  increase  in  demand  Since  Janu.iry 
1*  "'9i8  every  wlntlow-gla-ss  companv  In  the  country  ba.s  V->een 
losing  munev  on  :t5  production  of  window  glass,  due  to  the  de- 
presst  n  :n  tnd'i-stry  and  vet  the  State  Department  reduces  the 
duty  -n  v.v.d.'V  tt'.i.'^  .^"  additional  30  ijcvcn::  by  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  a*:reement 

I  ^  i\i-  called  V'lur  attention  to  the  Increases  in  lab<:r  rau>s 
in  t.hf  mdu-try  '  S.'  that  you  may  appreciat*  more  readily  ^the 
eller'  nf  the^'  1  i-'ge  wage  Increases.  I  .^:-ii  'o  pv.nt  out  the  fact 
that  at  the  pn-*.  nt  time  labor  amount.-  to  j,rpr.jxlmately  42  per- 
ce;.t  Jf  the  total  cost  of  producing  w.nd;,.w  gl-^is. 

rP.riCHT     RATF-S     FAV'iR     I M  "■    ".TS 

y,^,,  ^..::  „p  ,.,,,;;-r  ;i;s<,  he  interested  t. .  ;.  ;■  •■  tvfore  yo'i  a  cnn- 
oanmjn  ol  win  low-gla*.>  ireight  rates.  Does  it  not  surprise  you 
Lu  know  that  il  i»  p<>.-*ible  to  ship  a  box  of  wmdo'v  .-lass  from 
».•  rwerp  to  New  York  for  23  cenUs  per  100  pounds,  from  Pra^'ue. 
'iio  -apita;  of  Czocho.sJovakia.  to  New  York.  37  cenui  per  100 
L)ounJ=  whil.  It  costs  the  domestic  manufaclur.-rs  to  ship  th  a 
bo.x  of  Kla*--  *rom  Pitt»burijn  to  New  York  40  criits  per  100  pounds. 
To  sUip  that  ijox  of  glass  from  Antwerp  to  Snn  Pranci.sco  cuots 
^7  r.  :rs  per  100  pounds,  and  from  Prague  to  San  Francisco  40 
cv.'-  per  100  pounds,  while  from  Pittsburgh  to  San  Fr.ii.-i.sco 
ihy  n-.l  and  w?.'cr)  it  costs  68  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  by  a^I- 
rsi'l  to  the  Pacitic    -oast  88  cents  per  100  pounds, 

Nat  iraUv  tl..-  greatest  competition  Is  at  the  seaboard  port?  of 
entrv  New  York  Lyis  Angeles,  and  Sai.  Prt  nclsco  are  the  three 
!nrvr."it  port.*  for  imp'  r^  of  window  glass  and  three  of  the  larg-'.st 
cop.sim'n  •  cenTer"*  of  w-indow  elass.  Consequentiy.  If  the  foreign 
man>ifuc'ur»>r»  can  taico  ort  ■  ■])"  dome.'^tir  mark'^t  in  thosr  throe 
citie.':  alone  thev  wi!:  hnv^^  Hhsortaed  ab<nit  tne-fourth  of  the 
maric't  for  •^^'.ndow  it'^w^  :!    "h*"  I'n.ted  Stat*''^ 

"  Dt^'Sin'  1'  rcrur  to  vju  thrit  ::  th^'  .'^ta'-p  I>-pftrtment  found  in 
19:H  th.'^t  A  rwluciion  ":n  the  ■,!;'•-  :■  w.i.d^w  i.'l.is.s  m  the  BelKlun 
a^e«'m°nt  was  n.  t  w-arruoTr.  a  -r.\.ri:,M,  .  ,f  ,^0  percent  in  the 
C.  ec-ioslov.-.kia-i  ftSTeerne:.*  of  l'n7  ■>.■•.■  most  illot'icaP  The  State 
De'^nr'nvni  ::iaV:ps  n  rrfte!.-.'  i  rttt.nipt:nc  to  f.x  duties  m  trade 
A^r-t'n-i'n*'^  basfd  i^n  'he  rii^-rr.nce  In  the  cost  of  production  In 
tv>is  co'intrv  and  m  th?*  i  >--f:^'^  pmdviclng  countries  It  ha.s  no 
faril.ties    '    r    iiirtkine   an    t^!-<;' ,»'.•    study   of  comparative    costs   in 

.uni-r:e^,    nor   doe.>   it    pretend    M   ao 

i:.f.\pi;i'ahly     i:;v:oi..--ii'tv';.t       The 

r.  ■    ;,re>   of    !;.ty,  the   foreigners 

..■    ^.,  ■»■ :, ,,,— ;    ;,;rt,    ,,:'    .'i.-rv    at    prices   with 

ui.ii.aracturer    cannot    compete    at    present 

cii.d   fm^ht  rates. 

.!(  Y  IN  spirr  oir  deprfsston 
!:r -<|;ir;n'7    and    consumtne 
'f  norniiil  pfispcity  thi.^ 
t>ia-    !t    prxlures      Just 


..frvik,'! 


.-t  t':l•.- 


t^.:.«   '  ountiv  antl    m   i 

.so       To    nie    t;ieir    p* 
fiic'    reniairus  thut   un 
ciii    sell   window    i:!ii..->.^ 
wii.iii    tJ.e    .-NnK'Ticin 

WUt'-J,    maUTial    .lOSt.s. 

STVTE   DKP.^HTMJIMT   CONTINIKS    n>    P* 

Th..-  rnitf"!  .'-t.,t»\-  ;<  '•.-.'■  :"  ■  >• 
coiintrv  m  'he  world  I'nd'--  c-  t, .■;:'".■  >!,= 
coui:TV  will  conMimc  8o  jH-'i-ent  of  fU 
♦•hirk  wh.it  ;t  wo-ild  mean  to  us  to  eet  ba.  k  t'  =-ioh  a  ondition 
You  are  all  fainiUar  with  the  fact  th.it  indub'ries  trenerally  are 
1  .Nil,.-  rr.oni--;  Th,--  stc.l  industry,  Insftid  ^f  :  nxluctnt;  -n  the 
tv4S:4  of  R.S  percent  of  capacity,  is  only  operntniK  on  thf  basis  of 
32  :>r'-pnt  •  ir  less  Other  indu.str;es  Rr*>  oniy  abl^  to  operate  on  a 
ba.si't  of  2S  p'-rrent  and  many  less,  tew  more  In  t^pite  of  thi.s 
friEitrul  d>'pre'sion  in  industry,  the  State  r)ef..u^m'.'nt  continues 
it.s  :>o!  cv  '  f  I  esott.itm^  reciprocal-trade  aB;reenipnT.>*  .^her-^by  it  is 
able  to  further  reduce  the  protection  to  .\nv  rionn  indu.stries. 
Thi .  country  has  reached  peaks  of  prcwperitv  trrt-ater  than  any 
oth'T  country  in  the  world  under  a  system  ',vh.  h  aiT',rded  protec- 
tive d'lties  on  foreign-made  g^xxls,  which  ao  iiri  enable  us  to 
ron:;ni:e  to  develop  our  industries  and  to  j  o,-  wrtees  '.ntlnitely 
hu'her  tht*n  those  paid  In  any  foreign  counti;f's  i:.'i  pern.nt  our 
liity  r  to  iive  ii:-.d>»r  conditions  far  superior  to  tho.^-  that  were  ever 
Rnc*n  la  the  world  for  the  laboring  classes, 

:•{;  ^MniiCAN  STA?rDAJio  or  uving  depends  upoin  protection 
You  i-.iust  be.ir  In  mind  that  trade,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
dep-nds  up  n  priv-^es,  quality  b<:-in^  equal.  Theri?  is  little  or  no 
sen;.ment  eimer  in  domestic  or  foreiv:n  trade  The  ho'as*wife 
buys  ^her*"  she  can  buy  cheapest.  If  the  gooris  are  of  equal  qualitv. 
Th:  f  jreitjn  nation  buys  where  it  can  buy  cheapest  under  the  same 
coiii:t..)n.-.  C\)nsequently  If  goods  can  be  manufac  tiired  ;n  f oreitrn 
c.,1,;:  ■-■  .• -■  and  sold  in  thid  country  at  prices  Uiwer  than  the 
doriestic  manufacturer  can  produce  the  same  t>T3e  of  eoods,  the 
for' :i,:.cr  *.l.  naturally  take  su- ii  portion  uf  the  market  as  he 
.see:,  fit. 

Eut  you  may  a-^k  then,  why  do  we  nee-i  protection^  We  need 
thai  protection  on  accour.t  of  the  fi^f.-'-rcv-i'  ;n  the  llvlne  condi- 
tions and  the  cctet  of  living  in  this  c  untr-.-  as  compared  with 
those  m  foreign  countries  These  condition.^  rieterniine  our  wa«rea 
an'  costs  of  p^rxiuction  There  Is  no  other  country  n:  the  world 
whore  all  classes  have  so  many  opp<  rtunities,  advantaces,  amuse- 
me:i^,    educat.L.nal    f..ci...'..ts     etc      .us    •.h^.-)   country    i^as.      All    In- 
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duBtrlea  here  have  adjusted  themaelves  to  our  existing  living  con- 
ditions and  our  costs  of  production  for  the  most  part  are  conse- 
quently higher.  Today  we  class  as  necessities  what  a  few  years 
ago  we  classed  as  luxtu'les  which  only  the  rich  could  afford.  Look 
at  the  automobiles  owned  by  workers  that  are  parked  outside 
the  factory  or  outside  any  place  where  workers  are  employed,  and 
you  realize  that  for  them  the  automobile  has  become  a  necessity. 
Do  you  find  that  in  any  other  country  In  the  world?  You  do 
not  The  automobiles,  for  the  most  part,  in  every  other  country 
In  the  world,  are  owned  only  by  those  of  substantial  means.  What 
other  country  In  the  world  furnishes  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
movies  such  as  we  have  In  the  United  States?  They  have  become 
a  matter  of  course  with  us  now  and  not  a  matter  of  rare  celebra- 
tion by  taking  an  evening  off  once  In  a  while  as  they  do  In  foreign 
countries. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  to  maintain  our  standards  of  living 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  are  luxurious  compared  to  what 
prevailed  in  this  country  30  years  ago,  and  Infinitely  superior  to 
those  In  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  only  means  of  main- 
tain ing  those  conditions  are  to  afford  protection  to  American  In- 
dustries so  tliat  they  can  pay  the  wage  rates  necessary  to  maintain 
living  conditions  on  the  United   States  standard. 

MECHANIZATION     OF    INDtTSTBT     EQTTALIZINC     PHODUCTIVi:    PO>^'ER    OF 

NATIONS 

Politicians  used  to  ar^e  that  we  did  not  need  protection  against 
foretpn  industries  because  American  workers  were  so  far  .-superior 
to  foreipn  workers  that  we  could  still  produce  goods  below  the 
forelEtn  costs.  Those  conditions  did  not  prevail  then,  and  they  do 
not  prevail  now  The  mechanization  of  industries  in  forclgii 
countries  equalizes  any  difference  In  the  productive  power  of  in- 
dividual labor  in  this  country.  In  the  window-glass  business 
we  use  the  identical  machines  that  were  developed  and  are  in  u.se 
throughout  the  window-glass  producing  world.  With  those  ma- 
chines they  can  secure  Just  as  much  production  in  a  given  time 
as  we  can  with  our  machines  and  with  the  same  number  of  labor- 
ers and  a  class  of  labor  In  Belgium  and  Czechoslovsikla  equally 
efticrnt  that  is  paid  only  about  one-fourth  the  wages  that  we  pay 
here 

Some  of  you  may  argne  that  the  costs  of  their  raw  materials 
and  coal  are  higher,  I  grant  you  we  have  some  advantage  over 
them  m  the  price  of  coal,  but  In  all  their  other  matcrUils.  except 
lumber,  their  costs  are  very  much  less  than  ours,  and  lumber  they 
are  able  to  buy  in  Belgium  on  a  basis  equal  to  what  we  are 
obliged   to  pay  here  for  lumber. 

You  will  find  it  a  safe  rule  to  figure  that  a  comparison  of  the 
rates  paid  common  labor  In  various  countries  reflect  comparison 
cf  the  cost  of  the  various  productions  of  that  country.  That  ex- 
tends throughout  all  lines  of  Industry, 

You  must  bear  In  mind  also  that  industries  In  foreign  countries 
have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  some  economical  advantage 
In  locating  their  Industries  In  certain  places.  Take  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Belgium:  Their  glass  Industries  are  located  in  the  same 
district  that  produces  the  coal  that  they  use  Wonderful  deposits 
of  silica  sand  and  limestone  are  found  adjacent  to  those  locations 
BO  that  they  have  every  possible  advantage  in  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  saving  of  freight  rates  Railroad  freight  rates  In 
those  countries  are  not  comparable  with  the  rates  paid  by  manu- 
facturers In  this  country.  Con.sequently,  the  result  of  reductions 
that  have  been  put  into  effect  by  the  State  Department.  In  many 
cases,  will  leave  American  Industries  that  are  obliged  to  compete 
at  seaboard  ports  of  entry  practically  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
manufacturers, 

OVTR     500     DtTTTES     HAVE    BETN     REDtTCTO 

Now  let  us  consider  the  general  accomplishments  of  the  State 
Department  in  the  administration  of  this  iniquitous  law. 

Up  to  date,  not  including  the  Cuban  agreement,  the  State  De- 
partment. In  agreements  now  in  force,  has  reduced  slightly  over 
500  duties. 

It  has  bound  some  35  duties  at  existing  levels,  so  that  we  are 
powerless  to  raise  these.  It  has  also  bound  80  commodities  on 
the  free  list,  so  that  they  cannot  be  removed  from  that  list 
during  the  life  of  the  agreements. 

In  addition,  it  has  imder  negotiation  a  reciprocal -trade  treaty 
with  England  that  covers  200  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  500  different  rates  of  duty,  and  over  800  separate  statistical 
classUlcatlons,  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  over 
1.200  commodities  are  being  considered  in  this  one  negotiation 
alone, 

1  wish  to  svibmlt  to  you  the  following  summary  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  502  duties  that  have  been  reduced; 

Reduction  in  duty  and  number  of  reductions 

Reduced   50  pcrcrnt 148 

From   40    to    50    percent 66 

Frcm    30    to    40    percent 1(^4 

Prom    20    to    30    percent 132 

From    10    to    20    percent 38 

Lfss   than    10   percent 2 

Didetermlnate 12 

Total    reductions ^02 

Number  of   duties  increased None 

IMPORTS    DEPENU    FPON   THE   VOLITMl  OT  DOMESTIC   TRADl 

The  world  loves  to  px5int  out  the  United  States  as  a  hlgh-tarlfT 
country.     I  wonner   how  many  people  know  that  over  60  percent 


In  value  of  all  the  commodities  we  Imjxjrt  now  come  In  entirely 
free  of  duty,  while  for  the  8  years  beginning  with  1926.  66  percent 
of  our  Impxirts  came  In  duty-free.  From  1926  to  October  1929  this 
country  enjoyed  a  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity.  Industries 
were  operating  at  a  high  percentage  of  capacity  and  consumption 
was  keeping  pace  with  Industry.  During  these  4  years  our  total 
Imports  averaged  over  $4,000,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  an 
a\erage  in  excess  of  $2,786,000,000,  or  66  percent,  came  in  duty- 
free, while  an  average  of  only  $1,460,000,000,  or  34  percent,  was 
dutiable.  This  wiis  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  tariff 
which  afforded  substantial  prctectjcn  to  American  IndusUles,  In 
the  4  years  that  followed,  1,  e,.  1930,  1931,  1932.  and  1933.  our  total 
iniports  averaged  less  than  $2,000,000,000  per  year,  but  65  F>cfcent 
came  In  duty-free  and  only  35  percent  was  dutiable.  Do  not  these 
figures  prove  that  the  amount  of  foreign  trade  depends  upon  the 
volume  of  domestic  trade,  regardless  cf  the  tariff? 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  what  are  the  principal  Items  of  Im- 
port on  the  free  list.    They  are  as  follows; 

Raw  silk,  standard  newsprint,  rubber  (crude),  cocoa  beans,  sau- 
sn.5e  ca.slrgs,  coffee,  tin,  fertilizers,  bananas,  asbestos,  and  paper 
base  stocks. 

FREE    IMPORTS   DECLINED    MORE    THAN    DtTTIABLE 

The  import  figures  show  that  the  loss  in  dollar  vahie  of  our 
Import  trade  since  1929  has  been  far  greater  in  the  duty-free 
items  than  in  the  dutiable  lists.  Duty-free  imports  declined  from 
12,880,000,000  in  1929  to  $990,000,000  in  1934,  or  66  percent  In 
contrast  with  this  dutiable  iniports  declined  from  $1,458,000  000 
In  1929  to  $645,000,000  in  1934.  a  reduction  of  $813,000,000,  or  56 
percent.  Tlie  duty-free  Imports  into  the  United  Statei*  exceed 
the  total  Imports  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  kingdom    Germany,  and  France, 

Now  let  us  see  further  what  effect  these  trade  agreements  have 
had  on  our  foreign  trade  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
any  trade  policy  that  increases  Imports  in  greater  proportion  than 
it  "increa.ses  exports  Is  benciiting  the  foreigner  at  the  exi>eniie  of 
American  industry  Let  us  look  at  the  figures,  but  before  doing 
so  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dollar  value 
Is  not  an  exact  rneasure  of  the  volume  ol  current  trade,  as  com- 
pared with  trade  prior  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  Conse- 
quently, under  the  devalued  dollar  the  actual  volume  will  be  less 
than  represented  by  the  dollar  value, 

IMPORTS   ON    WHICH    DUTIES    HAVE   BEEN    REDUCED    HA\T:   INOREASED    MOXB 

THAN    OTHERS 

Considered  as  a  whole,  import.s  of  items  on  which  duties  were 
reduced  under  the  various  trade  iigreements  now  m  effect  have 
increased  more  rapidly  than  other  Imports,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 
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If  we  eliminate  10  agricultural  items,  the  Imports  of  which  ro« 
$136  640.000.  or  370  percent,  the  rate  of  increa.se  in  "all  other 
imports'  would  amount  to)  but  72  percent,  in  comparison  with 
the  100-percent  increase  In  Items  on  which  the  duties  had  been 
reduced  These  agricultural  items  ccn.sist  of  the  following  Fresh 
pork,  butter,  barley,  peanut  oil,  molasses  (Inedible),  meats,  corn, 
barley  malt,  cottons.-'ed  oil.  and  flaxseed 

The  duty  on  these  has  not  been  reduced,  and  yet  the  Imports 
Increased  from  a  total  of  $36,912,000  in  1934  to  $173,552,000  in 
1937  Of  course,  we  know  that  due  to  the  folly  of  curtailing 
production  of  farm  products,  with  thr  floods  and  du^l  storms, 
our  imports  of  larm  producLS  in  that  year  reached  an  all-time 
high  figure. 

Imports  of  finished  manufactures  In  1937  were  30  percent  above 
the  average  for  the  period  1923  25.  in  comparison  with  the  1929 
high  of  32  percent. 

REARMAME.NT    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    MUCH    OF    OtTR    INCREASED    EXPORT   TRADK 

Now  let  us  see  what  effect  these  trade  agreements  had  on 
exports  in  comparison  with  the  effect  or  imports  The  following 
figures  are  very  significant  in  showing  hew  we  are  being  traded 
"across  the  pond"  by  this  wlae  trading  policy; 
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The  low  point  of  our  foreign  trade  in  recent  years  was  in  1932, 
when  exports  were  valued  at  $1,611,000,000  and  Imports  at  $1,323- 
000  000,  ,^,., 

Comparing  these  fii/ures  with  those  of  1937  we  find  that  In  19J7 
the  value  of  our  total  exporU  was  108  percent  higher  Uian  lor 
1932  while  the  value  of  the  imports  was  133  p.  rcent  above  the 
total  for  1932.     In  the  exports  for  1937  are  included  munitlonB  at 
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WW  wfVh  would  be  •  nonrwarrlBK  t«n  minoantinsi  to  nearly 
i&  pvront  DMluctLn«  thU  from  the  ut*l  export*  wouIjI  »how  an 
•Bom   (4    UnportA  of    dcvIt   •S76.000.0C  3. 

riu  zuLirr  a  wot  a  BAsts  ro«  riorwrrwo  moi«opot.t 
Wt  h»Te  heard  many  charge*  that  tie  tarirr  is  a  basis  for  pro- 
twcttrm  monopolies  Thu  U  ft  cummon  crbarge  by  people  who  hiite 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  really  BtLidy  our  tariff  legisiailou. 
Newflpf  ?er»  and  eren  banker*  procla'ii  that  proeperUy  u  beiag 
fetierr--    by  rxceiwlvely  high  dutiea  on  imp<irta 

I!  miy  Interest  you  to  know  that  in  ipite  of  the  fact  that  the 
tariff  lit  provided  four  different  medium*  wheraby  ariy  excessive 
duty  c  uld  be  attacked,  and  an  Investigation  made  la  deterir.me 
wh«th«'  the  duty  on  any  article  w«j  i-xcenalve.  yet  In  the  Ahole 
period  sliice  the  tariff  act  of  1930  waa  pa»ed.  down  to  193B.  ap- 
p!lcatl(>n»  for  Investl^tlon  were  received  covering  only  173  articles 
out  of  '.he  thouaanda  of  Items  listed  In  the  Urlff  .\ct.  That  act  af- 
forded Pomplele  protection  to  Amertcin  Industry  a«;ili;st  insuf- 
ficient protection  and  It  afforded  protection  to  the  forelRn  ex- 
porter against  ezceeslve  protection  \^hat  other  country  in  the 
world  ipould  permit  a  foreigner  to  cone  m  and  questinn  the  uo- 
resuKini  blene««  of  that  rouEtr\->  tari!'^'  Ar.d  yet  that  '.s  Jvjsr 
wnat  •  ie  act  of  1«0  did  It  only  prsacrlbrd  one  Innex.ble  rule 
and  U.U  was  the  tariff  should  be  baiuO  on  the  dlfTerence  in  xtf 
coal  oi  production  of  the  article  prodiiced  here  and  m  the  com- 
paUa^  eounUy 

siiixucKirrs  roucr  mcowaisiBHT  irrrH  oouxsmc  i>aoGRAM 

Another  fallacy  in  the  trade-agreement  policy  I*  that  of  makinR 
trade  lirreemenu  covering  a  definite  jerlod  of  time  regardless  of 
what  inangee  may  occur  In  our  cowta  cf  production  and  regardlesw 
at  whnt  changes  take  place  In  world  « xchange  We  have  seen  in 
Ihm  c  untry  wages  enormously  Increised,  hours  of  labor  short- 
ened cfBclenry  of  labor  reduced,  and  costs  of  production  greatly 
tnrre«<ed  thereby  In  addition  we  fa-e  had  aoclal-fiecurlty  ta.ies 
laid  or  Industry,  we  have  had  munlctpil.  State,  and  National  Oov- 
emmerii  taxen  all  emrmou-ily  Increase  j.  which  must  be  added  to 
the  co»t  of  production  and  yet  our  State  Department  gof«  placidly 
on  Ita  way  icrwertng  duties  on  importu  which  help  forelioi  rrwnu- 
factur»n»  and  labor  without  the  least  t  pparenl  concern  as  to  what 
they  ire  doing  to  our  producen  and  libor 

Pur 'lermore  In  concluding  these  ap-eementa,  they  Ignore  the 
Stat.'  f  wnrid  rxchant<«v  ahich  han  a  most  Important  bearini?  on 
duuen  We  may  wake  up  and  find  tnut  due  to  chantreK  In  the 
•■srria!  .:e  in  the  country  to  whon\  wk  havf  CTant'-d  roiuoHhiim.-* 
that  iUt  re<'iprucai  cuncessioiis  they  have  graiiteU  ua  are  eniirfiy 
wiped    out 

Thij   whole  theory  of  reclprocal-trad^  treaties  U  wrung 
It  apptaii   that    th«-   State   Deixirtment 

ih*-  ol  idea  that  becaune  induj^try  in  it\:n  country  is  mt)re  merha- 
nlEed  hat  we  can  afford  to  greatly  n  dure  duties  or.  f!0«xl.s  from 
counti  les  producing  by  hand  ln.^t<'ad  o  marninf  Thiil  is  ii  ^':l'i!•. 
oua  n. intake  There  is  not  cue  country  in  Euroyt  that  is  not 
developing  the  use  of  machinery  to  the  utmost  Especially  in 
low-wige  rounrnes.  with  reduced  ell  dency  are  they  InstalHri? 
hlffa -tiMeil  machinery  Do  you  know  that  Japan  has  the  most 
up -to  late  and  most  efficient  cotton  tp  nning  and  weavint?  marhin 
ery  erf  any  e«nintry  in  the  world?  In  learly  every  Mnr  of  industry 
In  wh  rh  Jnp«n  eng»CT«  they  have  t ought  the  Utesi  >uk1  n.t-^t 
■uocesi.ful  machinery  that  couid  be  (wind  in  the  world 
rmyon  Irtdustrv  While  Japan  has  teen 
prodiii;tng  country  in  the  world.  It  haji 
at  rarm  until  it  ts  the  third  largest 
world 

I  will  clO)>e  my  address  by  polnuiiJR  out  my  firm  belief  that 
whatever    meas\jrea    ihrnw    ofMin    our 

(urelgii    ruuntriaa  uf  koxIs  which   we  daj\  and  are  making  here    it 
lakluM  (rofn  American  )abi)r  and  industry  the  work  that  wUi  cuu 
U'UmiI''  must  tu  our  own  pmsperUy 


Take  th.- 
the    greatest    raw    atlk 
developed  the  manufacture 
producer   of    rayon   m    lXi« 


Ilow  To  Kttp  Amfrlci  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION'  OK 


or 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

(U    NKW    YO 

IN  TMK  IXH'SK  t)K  KKIt 
Wnln.\%dai/.Junc  15  '  leautatitx' day 


mxDH    ADDKna  bt  mon   hamilion  nan,  or  Nrw  youk 


Ifr  nSH  Ifr  Speaker,  under 
rem»'ki  m  the  Ri<x)«o  I  include  t. 
erml  ly  mc  ovvr  the  nulio  tixlay 

Tndny  b»tn«  Plac  Day   It  is  Attln* 
Xh9   A;neriran    pe«>ple    should    cooaidei 
Mid  ft  malnuun  unUrnished  the 
diM  lor  wftMft  Um  /UMtyrmn  Otug  I 


To  oie 

Is   livtrk;    In    the   post,   with 


IKMAUKS 


RKSKNTATIVKS 

of  Tuctday.JuHf  i4'   liU 


the  leave  to  exirnd  my 
le  following  .9p«  i"ch  deliv- 


tfat  m  this  patrintir  oecaMon 
luiw    to    kwp    out    of    war 
tn4dltiofMU  principles  and  p«)U« 
atood  (or  1#0  year*. 


Thf  Declaration  rt  Indi^pf'ndenre  wrlttrn  hv  that  immortal 
Democrat.  Thomas  Jrffer-.in  -Ji-as  a  mt»ri  m  rar<  r  f  pajTer  until  It 
waa  tranalat»-d  by  thf  couraire.  leader-ihir  ii\:t:\  iiu!  delermlna- 
tlcn  ,f  Georve  WaKhmetcn  lu'.o  a  eovrriini.MTai  ;  ■allty — <iur  re- 
publli-ar,  form  cf  Roverunicnt,  the  oldest  cu.tinur  is  government 
In  tr.t!  world  u;day 

AJt.iough  we  are  a  comparativply  youne  na'icn  our  repreaenta- 
tlvf  ind  coiistiniTloiial  ^overnnfRt  has  outlasted  those  of  the 
older  nations  of  the  world  The  Air.crlcan  people  are  In  the 
morn  r.^  of  their  elorious  d^^stmy  and  as  long  as  they  remain 
stead  ■u';t  In  behalf  of  otir  free  inst;*.utlon-  the,-  will  go  forward 
to  much  happier  and  more  pr'Tspt-njus  tmus 

If  iny  country  is  wur'h  l.vmn  In  it  is  thn  United  States  of 
America.  I  refpr  ar.y  doubters  in  the  rnd-tlons  in  Spain,  where 
a  er'M'rnmeT.t  hy  the  bviKi-t  irvl  >•  i '  Cvs-i  m.^Tad  'if  a  eovern- 
ment  by  a  free  baUat  and  l.-iw  Fp-?.  .\mi  rlrans  would  surrender 
our  free  instrutiot.s  and  rppubli-aii  form  of  government  for  any 
forci'jn  fjrm  of  d:rtat>:)rsh:p,  ►•rher  ot  thf  left  or  f;f  the  right, 

A  study  of  the  Jesjxitir  totalitarian  states  of  Europe  stimulates 
and  revives  ovir  faith  In  our  Amerurin  institutions,  bused  upon  the 
sover-ignty  ar-.d  ccn.sent  of  the  fietjple  CunJrontfd  with  nations 
.;.'  til  Oil  W  T'.-S  (Tone  stark,  raving  mad  under  ruthless  dictators, 
und  ..rmuig  ui  I'r.e  iceti:  in  readiiit'-<8  fur  a  new  world  war.  Amer- 
ica n.u.st  detrrmir.o  w^e'i^.pi  to  adher^'  to  its  Tr:iditinnal  foreign 
polic;.'  of  neutruiity.  uuu.nten.enL;  .n,  and  peuce.  or  scrap  these 
policies  for  some  term  of  conctrted  tiction  to  police  and  quarnn- 
tme    .lie  w^rld. 

.\'',i  matter  how  high  s()undin«  (.sr  In  wh,\t  beautiful  phrases 
these  m-w  international  terms  ji  collective  security,  parallel 
actUj'i  economic  emburt;  H.'b  .)r  .-amtioiiii  aiialnrl  .iggresstjr  nations 
are  couched,  they  all  nit-au  *:ir-- deadly,  niiirdercus.  destructive,  and 
costl  •  witr 

Th>'  inteniationalisLs  and  League  of  Nations  adherents,  backed 
by  tl'.e  money  and  propa^'aiida  of  the  Carnc^tie  aud  Bok  Founda- 
tion.", and  'he  mlsht  of  tlie  New  Y^^rlt  Times  are  clamoring  for 
the  immedlat*^  repudiation  of  the  neutrtdlty  policy  laid  down  by 
George  W.i>.h.nt;tun  and  adhored  t.,:  by  e' erv  President  since  that 
time  TTiat  potlrv  I,*!  best  Pxprr.«^sod  In  the  words  of  Pr'»?ldent 
Woal.ingt"  u  in  lan  Karewcll  .Addr^jiS.  and  applies  even  more  forc- 
ibly tcxlay  '-Why  forcgu  the  adva;.t.iges  of  so  peculiar  a  sitvia- 
tlon  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreik;n  ground'  Why, 
by  1  iterweavini?  our  dcstmv  with  that  o?  any  part  of  Europe, 
enta  .gle  our  peai-e  and  pro.sprrity  !n  the  l^Us  ^f  European  ambi- 
tion   rlvul'ihlp    Intere'T    hu-rio.r    or  caprice''" 

The  American  people  n.a>  -.01:11  be  railed  upon  to  determine 
whether  tu  maintain  our  tr.i  Ml.  .iial  .\mencan  foreign  policies,  or 
entci  Into  war  commitmei't.-..  s.u'ictuins,  or  entank^llng  mUiLory 
al!lft:ice*i  with  frTeu:;  :ultl^lll.^  *..„  ;i u.irautlne  Europe  or  Asia  We 
ore  in  the  nudia  )J  .t  uai  star*'  and  Ir.-^U'rla  that  p^-rvades  Amer- 
ica i.nd  IS  constantly  bem^  supplied  with  iitw  alarn.s.  such  aa 
mystery  fleets  th:it  turn  out  to  be  whaling  ves.'.o:s  spies  on  every 
street  rorni-r  Japane^  threats  to  .A;a^ka  and  Mexico,  and  Italian 
and  German  armed  inviuii  'ii  of  .South  .America  As  for  p<,)or, 
defenseless  F'aniuna.  it  is  .tlready  ah  i^ootl  .u>  ^;uue 

Wliy.  If  the  American  pet. pie.  and  pariicularly  the  women, 
bel.evid  in  one-lialf  thev  read  m  thi'  {,r -w,  ur  heard  over  the 
radui  they  would  UkjIc  under  the  inai  at  n.^ht  10  see  if  there  waa 
not  ttme  Otrmun  Itahna,  ar  J.ip  Ihert  n-adv  to  pounce  out  and 
Kobtle  up  bolh  N\ir''.i  AiTu-rica  aiul  S.o.Hh  .-Xiof-;!  a  I  am  re- 
mmdtd  of  that  *eli-itnown  ditty,  the  Kubun.s  wii;  ^el  you  il  you 
lion' .  watch  out 

W  lat  ,ire  'hi'  (.irt.-'  Th-  t.'  ■ ,-  ,•••  ':..■'  W'-  toive  the  largest  and 
niMh'  ;)."Af:f'il  Navy  we  >■,•■:  na,.:  ,  ,u.i  ;,  t  !.,r  2  yrars  aft<T  h" 
W.Tld  War,  iind  the  s-rcat-'-t  .i  ;  f  >r  »•  ■*■••  .  vrr  had  an!  a  mai<h  lor 
any  nation  Our  Navy  witho  .t  the  loutf  n'-w  appropriation.s  of 
II  7M)  iXK)  iVV)  in  SO  p<rrfru  larvcr  than  .Jnpun  s  tTVirp  af<  lan,;e  as 
Ital'. '•  and  ihri-f  tuiu-f.  !>•'  Uik'c  .in  OTinanN  s  No  nation  in 
the  world  eViMi  drenn.*  '<(  iiituckH'  n*  md  -■vrry  nation  knows 
tliut  It  *.>u',(l  !>«•  foi.iM.i'  tin.in.  i.il  n..;.'.tiiy  .nil  n.ival  aulclde 
to  n  ti-mpi  It 

W'leiire  the  bnrr.ti'et  -f  wnr  prr.(!iu  indii  :iiif1  iru,-ttements  to 
war  Thf  iwrne  old  rry  .f  'ii'  v<-nr%  i^n  t  rnrtlttifc'  'he  world  «nfe 
f'  r  UeincHtu.y  and  pii'.o.,  no  .  nd  '"  «'tr  r<-(oo(li  fri'in  coast  to 
Coas'  Amer'ritt)  youdi  nii-  n.'uin  b«'in«  itfipiu  n!;d  .-ed  to  become 
cannon  foclilni  thi»  tirtif  u,  •.«v»  Mir  HriM  |;  Kniiwre  or  to  fight 
J*|>un  (\^r  the  Iwnetit  o(  Movi<i    Mu»«;a 

rr   t  !»••    nnnnl,   di|  loinati'   '-in,    pfr-.\iiid.'   Mic    I'ni'di   .Itn'r-i   to  put! 
her     |ie»lnu',i»  '<U!   of  t!i»>  tU'*   tbry    o'    ni  tu-  i '.fi.,.rntiiiritr(l    \VV    nurs 
io.'t  '    t.     »'<•    in-|H'(»<  br  .1     II     »,  :,i    (jui    I'll    't.i-    !iih'    »ubin«rinrs    to 
attu.  k   ri\eniv    f.  rr«« 

!•'(  t  IH  vt'iirn  I  un\r  iervf»'i  >•!  »bf  rMmniMt''*  -o^  Foreign  Aff'Ur« 
.'f  \\  r  M.'ow  at  Iti-pr.  ■K'nirttivi  >.  mil  ibinli  1  ko  w  the  •■■iii  itMcn^a 
and  iiPK.ic  "(  t  h'  Ai'i'Tii.in  |"|l  '  r  p.  acr  I'tif  y  art'  wiU.iig  U) 
ipei  :i  rniMion*  f'^r  nji'itun  t\rt,--.^,-  tvi*  ti'  t  ^Mie  doHur  to  ,iirnd 
An»'i   ouii   i,'ld!er'«  t,    fiffii.':'    !,i:    !     ••.  r.'Mf   oth^T   peuplf«  bwtUcK 

I  .,  onfr>n«  I  tuivr  r  >  fu  •  ti  n  the  Intc-rnat  i.^n.il  tilralogv  and 
le;\vU''   "f    NutioM*    <ivtT',;' i! :  \      if    'tu-    N'".^'    I)oul    lulini.nlsf  rati(,!n    ut 

Wn»    int'ton        l*re«in!i-t:'     |£m.-'i "      Mrrrfniv     II. n!,    and     Norman 

D«v'<    with   th'-ir   pr'.'«f..r  •    iii-Tnan(l«    '..   poii-.ti    ■',.'   ai;>;re,«i«or    nu- 
tl(  !\    a'irt  'o  )ntn  In  pnrnlli-!  nrtton    .ire  prrp.irlnir  'he  ronrt  to  war 

I  i)ok  btr  and  Imuk  b  r  tl..  ,k.;]'uri  inrn:  'f  (.:<iit(re«a  Uiuuirrow, 
hut  I  iim  f»*«fvil  of  wtni'  'Me  fn'Mrp  mnv  nriti^;  ,i-,  wa>  of  war  inci- 
dent* hrfon-  thr  Oirit^rr-.n  mrr'A  rn^'r   r.rxt    J-uiuarv 

I  iri/e  the  American  prnpii*  t<  wni'iniw  cvrrv  move  and  wet  of 
rrC'Odc-ut    Uo«..M,">ri;    lOiU   tk'CU't.<ii>    11. iU    in    ioniii,A.ituo    alth   unr 
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foreign  policies.     There   must   be  no  secret  agreements  or   under- 
standings which  would  Involve  ua  In  war  against  our  will. 

We  have  the  confession  of  the  administration  that  they  have 
already  agreed  to  ent«r  mto  parallel  action  with  foreign  nations 
under  certain  conditions,  and  the  avoidance — certainly  a  fluosy 
avoidance — ti^at  parallel  action  means  freedom  of  action  It 
means  no  such  thing  Parallel  lines  can  be  so  close  that  they  are 
practically  identical,  and.  what  Is  more,  the  objectives  are  the 
same  and  are  the  reBult  of  international  conferences  and  qua&i- 
nulitary  alliances. 

If  President  Roosevelt  does  not  know  a  war  Is  going  on  In 
China  and  reftoses  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  by  enforcing 
the  Neutrality  Act,  the  responsibility  resU  with  him  and  the  State 
Department.  His  refusal  to  comply  with  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
his  Insistence  on  keeping  American  gunboats  In  the  war  zone,  re- 
minds me  of  that  old  school  game  of  carrying  a  chip  on  your 
shoulder  and  daring  someone  to  knock  It  off  Generally  It  is 
easy  ui  find  a  fight  If  you  look  hard  enough  for  It.  There  is 
always  someone  willing  to  acconunodate  you. 

If  the  Congress  was  not  so  overwhelmingly  Democratic,  I  would 
Introduce  an  Impeachment  resolution  against  the  President  for 
failure  to  enforce  the  Neutrality  Act,  which,  according  to  Its  own 
terras  was  to  go  Into  effect  when  a  state  of  war  exists.  Certainly 
a  state  of  war  exists  In  China,  and  within  the  last  few  days  all 
diplomatic  relations  have  been  ended  between  Japan  and  China  by 
the  closing  ol  the  Chinese  Embassy  In  Toksro, 

I  know  of  no  valid  reason  why  American  gunboats  should  be 
stationed  In  China,  except  in  compliance  with  a  treaty  100  years 
old,  but  at  least  they  should  not  be  there  to  cause  defensive 
wars  10  000  miles  away,  nor  mvist  we  be  forced  Into  war  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Standard  OU  Co.,  or  far  the  almighty  doUar.  unleas 
deliberately  attacked.  ^     ,    ._. 

I  have  so  Uttle  faith  In  the  foreign  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  Is  honeycombed  with  Intemationallam  of  long  stand- 
ing, that  I  actually  fear  that  we  may  be  Involved  in  wax  to 
quarantine  and  police  Asia  before  the  general  elections  in  1940, 
unleas  prevented  by  the  peace-loving  Amertcan  people. 

History  Is  tilled  with  Instances  of  autocrats  and  dictators  launch- 
ing their  governments  and  people  into  war  to  cover  up  discontent 
and  economic  failures  at  home.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  history 
will  not  repeat  Itself  In  America,  but  I  am  none  too  sanguine  that 
It  wont.  The  only  real  brake  is  the  sound,  common  sense  of 
the  American  people,  and  their  determination  not  to  become 
involved   In   ancient   foreign  blood  feuds  and  botmdary  disputes. 

I  offer  the  following  program  as  a  constructive  means  of  keep- 
ing out   of  war: 

(1)  Reaffirm  our  faith  in  our  traditional  American  policy  of 
neutrality,  nonintervention,  and  peace  and  shun  like  the  devil 
all  attempts  to  Join  In  collective  security  which  Is  the  path  to 
war 

(2)  Urge  the  President  to  put  an  end  to  naval  competition  and 
rivalry,  which  creates  suspicion,  hostility,  and  haired  and  eventu- 
ates In  war,  by  calling  a  limitation  of  naval  armaments  coulerence 
at  Washington  Immediately. 

(3)  Take  the  profit  out  of  war  by  drafting  Industry,  wealth, 
labor,  and  soldiers,  all  equally.  In  case  of  another  war 

(4)  Enforce  the  Neutrality  Act  and  stop  selling  war  munitions  to 
belligerent  nations. 

(5 1  Stop  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements 
of  war  In  time  of  peace  as  well  as  In  war.  Why  should  America 
become  the  potential  slaughterhouse  of  the  world  for  blood  money 
and  profit  to  kill  people  with  whom  we  are  at  peace' 

(8)  Withdraw  all  of  our  river  gunboats  from  China,  a  nation 
with    which    we   are   at  peace,    and    give   up   our   extra-territorial 

rights. 

(7)  Give  the  American  people  the  right  to  vote  on  whether  our 
citizens  should  be  drafted  for  overseas  service  outside  of  the 
American  continent  and  our  territories 

(8)  Tlie  passage  of  the  Ludlow  war  referendum.  In  amended 
form  giving  the  people  the  right  to  vote  to  declare  war,  but  not 
In  case  of  attack  or  where  delay  would  endanger  our  national 
defense 

(0)  Maintain  %  strong  and  powerful  navy  for  the  defense  of  our 
•htjrra  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  not  a 
■uperntvy  for  purposes  of  aggression,  to  police  other  natlona' 
•hores,  or  get  ua  Into  war  because  of  ft  provocation  by  wjme  ad- 
miral 

(10)  Watch  carefully  every  move  of  the  administration  thftt 
might  involve  ua  In  war  except  in  self-defense 

The  Internationalists  elalm  we  are  Isolatlonlata  We  are  Isola- 
tion Istw  from  war  but  not  from  peace  The  American  [people  favor 
conferences  to  limit  naval  armuments  and  peace  conferences,  but 
opponi'  roiurrted  uctlon  or  military  alllanrca 

f  would  even  favor  entering  Into  arbitration  treaties  with  every 
nation  to  arbitrate  every  l«sue  except  our  domestic  problems  and 
sell-defenae 

It  ix  well  to  remember  on  Flag  Day  th»t  we  did  our  share  In 
the  World  War  and,  by  aendlng  2,000,000  American  aoldlem  to  the 
battlefields  of  FYance,  turning  the  tide  of  defeat  Into  victory. 
After  the  victory  whs  won,  we  brought  our  soldiers  home  and 
aaked  for  nothing,  and  got  exactly  what  we  aaked  -nothing  at  all; 
no  reparniionn,  no  indemnities,  no  plundar.  and  no  conquered 
tcrrltorlen 

The  |)ciir.'  treaty  wn*  hardly  dry  before  our  former  allies  began 
to  repudiate  their  dehtji  to  us.  Under  Republican  adminlslrutlons 
we  collected  » 200  000  000  a  year,  but  under  IhLi  adminlstrallon  we 
LXXXIII     Ajip    -     17.5 


have  collected  nothing,  not  even  the  Interest  on  the  money  we 
loaned  tliem  after  the  amustice,  except  from  honest  Uttle  Finland. 
In  spite  of  the  pledges  given  by  President-elect  Rooeevelt  when  he 
refused  to  cooperate  with  President  Hoover  to  collect  the  war 
debts,  he  has  failed  dismally  to  carry  out  this  campaign  procuse, 
as  he  has  in  most  other  Instances. 

Tlic  fact  is  that  tomorrow,  June  15,  Is  the  due  date  for  payment 
en  the  war  debts,  but,  after  more  than  6  years  of  the  New  Deal. 
the  American  people  are  still  burdened  with  na.OOO.OOO.OOO,  owed 
mostly  by  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Italy,  Yet  these  other  na- 
tions continue  to  spend  billions  on  vast  armaments  for  use  in  a 
new  world  war. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  have  more  to  fear  from  our 
enemies  from  within  than  we  have  from  our  enemies  from  with- 
out. If  the  alien  Communists.  NaEls,  and  Fascists  continue  to 
gp'-ead  their  doctrines  of  hate  against  otir  free  institutions,  Ameri- 
can system,  and  urge  the  overthrow  of  our  republican  form  at 
government,  tiien  the  Congress  should  deport  these  alien  agitators 
back  to  their  uatlve  lands  and  give  their  jobs  to  loyal  American 
wage  earners  now  walking  the  streets  looking  for  Joba. 

Let  us  on  this  Flag  Day  resolv^  to  keep  out  of  all  foreign  wan 
and  to  uphold  and  defend  the  (institution  of  the  United  Btates 
and  America  against  ail  of  our  enetnies  from  within  and  from 
without.  Let  tis  serve  notice  on  all  these  alien  Communists.  Pas- 
cista.  and  Nazis,  who  insist  on  carrying  on  their  Old  World  battle* 
on  our  shores  and  seek  to  tear  down  and  undennir>e  the  Consti- 
tution, that  there  is  no  room  in  free  America  for  any  of  these 
foreign  forms  of  dictatorships,  and  that  we  believe  In  and  have 
faith  in  our  free  InstitutioDS  and  representative  and  oonstltuUonal 
system,  which  is  the  fairest,  soundest,  moat  honoralile.  and  beat 
form  of  government  in  the  world  today. 


District  Bar  Association  Takes  Up  Virgfin  Field— 
The  Protection  of  the  Constitution  for  Citizens. 
It  Is  Recognition  That  Conservative  Groups  Must 
Protect  Liberties  of  All  Opposition  or  Minority 
Groups  in  Order  To  Protect  Conferva  tiveti 
Themselves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  placed  in  the 
Record  some  excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Hon.  GrenvlUe 
Clark,  conservative  lawyer,  who  spoke  on  civil  liberties.  In 
it  he  stated  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  bar  association  In 
America  that  was  defending  the  civil  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  stated  in  my  insertion  that  as  far  as  I  knew 
such  was  correct. 

All  groups  of  the  Lawyers'  Guild  have  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  civil  lil)erties,  and  I  did  not  know  that 
any  group  of  the  American  Bar  Association  had  any  such 
committee.  However,  I  have  been  informed  that  such  a  com- 
mittee docs  exist  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  it  is 
In  Washington,  D.  C. 

They  have  sent  me  their  report. 
Nrw  UNI  or  ENDaAVot  Koa  FaoT«r-noK  or  civn.  LfBEBTira 

The  civil  rights  committee  has  made  a  report,  and  they 
■tate  in  tliat  report — 

rurthermore,  In  any  new  line  of  endeavor,  including  this  It 
treiru  wise  that  the  aaMxlatlun  aliuuld  pruceod  only  outs  step  at  a 
time. 

I  am  plnwfd  to  noti?  this  new  endeavor— the  protcct,lon  of 
the  Constitution,  althouiih  I  do  not  see  any  particular  reason 
why  there  should  be  only  one  step  at  a  time. 

It  would  seem  that  the  protection  of  the  constitutional  lib- 
erties of  the  people  would  be  worth  taking  all  the  steps,  and 
as  soon  as  possible.  However,  1  am  well  pleased  to  correct 
the  error  which  I  made,  and  to  state  that  there  is  one  com- 
mittee of  a  bar  association  that  does  protict  civil  liberties. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  their  report,  which  ts  as 
follows : 

RETonr  or  Crvii,  Riohtb  Commttttx  rot  Ji'Nr.  Mketino,  1038 

ThU  U  tt  nifW  committee  and  n  new  field  for  the  direct  partirl- 
pallon  uf  the  atiaotluUon.     Many  meinbers  of  IJiia  aawjcmilcn  Jiave 
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worliMl     pff>#wiHon»nT   «    publicly 
lh«   ittmnm  irf  IK«  rivll  ngliU  and  t 
by    ih«   C«m«tl(uM<>it   mtut   in    lh«   n 
fcmi  «l»rt      It  w  •>"•  pf<'P"'»**l  ♦f'** 
ihl*  iommitt*«  •iMl  lU  »\tre*m»r% 
tf>a      ilrfxiiar    |ii*"(»r    mm    It    I'Ml)    (II 

r«fii   fi)»*f-iiMlim»fii«  >i|j«»n  civil  riuh 
|rMl'|tti»i«    imtia  t>t   lh«   UuitiNj   IIUl4i 
twit  hii»«  ilM-jr  •|Mir*<1  our  imtt»m\nn 
j>  (i4«  rtfiiaMt  to  (M^itiit  an  kllfirn* 
,ir    ihM   aMHiciiiiiotti    i4)   |)r«<«>iu   «« 

ltr<  iuM<     m(     III*     rllrttta'     piillUi'«l     V 
Oiti  ut  of  Cniumhut    91   App*    H    T 
rap'iritv    aa   iMUlara  of   pubito   opi 
It   liaa  api>»ar»d  to  many   thai  la« 

•  roniiiivHMia  an4   tnrr*Min«   Iti 

•  KMy   ;n   r—pttnm  to  tut  h  affniim* 
M»r'  »t«   ha»«   tat   «ip   thl"  cn»nfHltt*» 
a  n*(livim  lhrtiu«h  whlrh  iha 
iah<    aiiproprlal*  act  Inn  In  r^mafly, 
rii  Cftiumhta  upon  tha  nvil  righla 
•til  iiK'ii  '     Aa  WK  all  krxrw    a«wh 
<|w<«  t)    proaa.  aaaambty   and  rvllftnt 
fitr   tha   radffiaa   (i(    grtavanc**,    lh< 
ilafinaa     prut#rtkin    M^inat 
ri|tit  to  a  jury  trial,  iirtd  vwlmis 

1  rw  foll«ii»in«  wara  appointad  to 
(^^«lrm•n)     nad#rli'k  A    lUltard 
0«iiipl»»ll   Jullua  I   P«T«^.  Jottn  H 
t>    •mrtn  Wilbur  1.  ftny 

Kfr     A<-h»M)n    haa    fmind    It 
»n(iafi>iT>anU    tn   raatgn.  at  laMt   t 
but    ha   wUl    (ivtunat«iy   rontlnua 
fKMitmlttaa 

luur  mmmitlM  la  tbU  at  ihla  t 
r»|nft,    indiratinc   t#ntati»a   omwl 
tlv<  pr<in»r  aonp*  and  ftmctlon  nf  t 
alfil  rifhta     Wt  h«*«  hald  thr«a 
laf|(««ly   bocauaa  at   lllnoaa  (n   abaai^: 
•Si  apt  fnr  oih>  mamb*r    «tt»ndKl 
na^rlng  natura  cif  lu  duliaa  undrr 
at  {M>int«  th#  job  tourhiw  nmtura 
ir  vrrtt.il     It    ■••mail    wiaa    thai 
t#i  tutivp   onra   hffrair.aftrr   npn 
ha'itiii   th#  b#n«'ni  of   th*  rlcwi  ai 
r»»»«in  »«•  ara  abia  to  pra«#nl  bi-r* 
l:r  <  «(  what  w*  ihlnk  might  or 
ami  ita  luicMaort 

At  ihr  cnitari  Ih*  fundamental 
at.<l   III   what  dirtctluna  th«   bar 
Uitirrttad   tn  tha  pr«»ai»rvatlon  of 
In  cniud  that  tha  aubjvct    In  anin^ 
i»tj<#a  t»f  opinion,  rvpn  anumi 
oi   the  ihinga  wa  may  aipact  and 
DC 'vrthalvaa  It  U  apparant   that 
wt.l  r*qutr«  that  a  lanra  majority 
matt^      runharmor*.  m  any  rww 
It   M«ma  wtaa  that  tb«  aaaocUtloii 
at  a  tima 

With  th««w  eonaldtntlona  In 
for    a    time    at    l»aat.    lU 
rriirral    ba  llmltad  to  ao  much  of  t 
dirtctly   to   tha   adminlatratlon   o( 
ov  r  profaaalon     If  your  committed 
a  Lituation  haa  arlaan  folng  bevoi 
whtrh    It  acvma  ihould  be  dealt 
yciir  attention  and  aaic  for  your 

^Jnthm  the  IMd  aa  thi^ 
tta<<    mmmlttec    haa    considered 
following 

1 


■  t 


without    tm   If    na«^aaaar|f    in 
it>»rt.l«i  which  win*  i|uarant<-Mt 
of  which   thi«   Nation   wna 
iha  aaanciatinn   Itaalf    thPrntiiU 
imild  lhri»w  lla  inrtvior^ca  iiifo 
y  and  faaaiblv   (to  m      Cut- 
throughout  tha  world    avun 
ara  iitcraaatngly  diaturtiihg 
In  ihia  oity  rwaiuly  a  ^ilii'«« 
(luit    ini  Idviitally    a  iiiMtnlwr 
iHMMia    Of    t«i    arguo    Iha    ftut* 
low*        ill^i'    rtowa*    Pi    nl     V 
I7»  I'     Il»»th  in  ihiiif  hi|i»«'ri<! 
..   and   In   thalr   own   inlarrat 
r«  aa  a  boily  ahoiiUI   inaliirrat 
I    in   thia   hnlrl      It    la   mj>p««r. 
>t    that    tha    pfPaUl^nt    »n>\    <1l- 
with   in«tfuc>liiin    'l<i  f»un!"h 
._.|nn  inaji    ba  advlaad   nl    nr"! 
I  infrlnfamantt  In  tha  tX^ttcl 
I  uaranlMd  by  the  l»V«1«>ral  (On 
righta   inchida    tha    fr«^<l0ti»   nf 
worship,  tha  right  u>  ixnm-in 
right    lo   baar    arn»«    m   ••If- 
abla    aearchva    and    M>i|rurr« 
aalaff^iarda  in  rrimlnal  rnm-m 
.  tha  Mmmltt4^     Daan    A.h'witi 
I  dward  Btirlintt    Jr .  Iklnniiiri  I> 
Pratt.  Oarar  W  Und»rwo«»l   Jr 


n  aet 


rn 


rd 


daUml«d 


or 


iTMtlfi  tlon, 
making 
fin  anna; 


This  includaa  quaatioaa  of 
Incommunicado  and   for  In 
or  to  counacl.  tUefal  delay  in 
Vty  and  indlacrlsilnata  um  of 
of   sponaoratUp  by   the   aaaoctattoi 
to  one  which  baa  ao  far  paaaart  o 
lature — to  require  the  immediate 
tnipoaltlon  of  aafcfuards  on  polio  i 

tn  connection  with  this  line  of 
on*  of  the  leading  caaaa  in  which 
State*  haa  ooodemned  thlrd-degr«  r 
C(3iumbla  in  1834  (Ziang  Sung 
and  that  there  baa  recently  been 
uzider   circiimatanoes    which   have 
brutality.     Your  committee  baa 
of  the  facU  In  theae  raaes  to  fom 
tha  charfce  which  hare  been 
bcwvver     that   the   charge*   are 
tiiorough  inveatlgaUon  m  order 
aa  to  the  facta. 


Wiin 


n3t 


maile 


thU 


CO 


baeauae    of    nut-c»f-tiiwn 

tit*   tima    the  chairmainahu). 

to   aarvo    aa   a    miuilwr   Of    Um 


.  OM  to  make  only  a  preliminary 

t  ainna    aa    to   what    It    rottaul»>n» 

la  (irganlMed  bar  in  »ha  (Irld  of 

tlnga,  only  ihK  laat  of  whu  n. 

era  from   tha  diy    waa  fully 

Berauaa  of  tha  momawhat  pio- 

your  inatructiona.  and  bec«ua«» 

whlrh  ara  lo  noma  tliifr'^  con- 

haaic    Coni"lu«ltuia     evrii    the 

ahould    be    rra<hrd    without 

tha   fvill   rommiltpe      For   thut 

fcir  tha  moat  part  otily  *n  mii- 

•hijuld  be  done  by  thla  coinnutive 


q^taatton  arl«ea  a«  to  whnt  ritrnt 

a   whole   la   r««apon»ihlp    for   or 

flvU    right*      It    m ml    >>••    t)orna 

aaperU.    Irada   to   tharp  illller- 

lawy^ra    and  whil*»  hot  drbale  i*  oun 

even  anjoy   in  thla  ftaa<«mil<  iv 

a^y  iubatantlal   acrampli«hinrnu 

be  in  accord  on  the  particuhtr 

line  of  pndeaTor    Including  thu. 

ahould  procf-ed   only  ono   >»trp 


mtnd.  yovjr  committee  feela  that. 

Inreatlgi  tlona    and    arttvlilr*   uliould.    in 

|ie  field  of  civil  righta  as  prrtain* 

Justice    or    immediately    afTtx-'.s 

ahould  find  at  any  time  that 

this  stiggested  Umiuilon.  and 

nth.    It  can   call   the   matter  to 

afwcUlc  Instructions 

for  Immediate  Investigation. 
Teral    problems,    including    the 


bolt  ling 


■T  Tin  eOUCl  WTTM  TKn  aiCHTS 

AMD  corwaKL 

of   prisoners   and   wltne«<es 

without  acccaa   to  friends 

charges;  unnecessary  brutal - 

third  degree;    adTlsabUlty 

of  a  bill   In   Congress— ^slm Oar 

House  of  the  New  York  Legls- 

<harglng  of  all  prisoners  and  the 

questioning 

Inquiry  It  will  be  recalled  that 

be  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

t^ritca  aroae  from  the  OUUlct  of 

T    United  States.  3M  U    S    1 ) ; 

a  aeries  of  killings  by  the  police 

led    to    charges   of    unnecessary 

yet  been  sufflclently  informed 

a  Judgment  as  to  the  ments  af 

against  the  police.     It  Is  felt. 

^uAciently    acrious    to   warrant    a 

the  aaeociauon  may  t>e  advised 


Um  Court  ct  Appeal*  held  thU  due  proeeea  had  been  dented. 


Ohvlotiajy  a  thormigh  invi^nn-tatlon  alonn  theae  lines  w1!l  require 
...  Lldarabla  tima  and  ffTnrl  Ynur  Preaiilerit  in  hU  Inauijural 
addreaa  auggentrd  that  the  aano.  iHtioiv  icKipi-rit'e  where  feaaible  m 
th-  held  of  criminal  ]u»ii<e  with  the  Waahlt^K'rn  Criminal  Juatire 
Aiwrlation  One  nf  Ihr  meniberi.  if  your  rununiltee  Kclward  nur* 
liiK  Jr  In  a  director  uf  the-  CriMiiiml  )u»il'e  A»a«¥lBilon  Ttirouijh 
hliu  ih"  iiro|K.a«l  ha*  h.  <  ii  ilim  ur.a«d  with  Dr  Juinea  A  NoUn. 
(ll'«.ijir  nf  thiU  «»«.«  irtiinii  fn,  ijiiir  nwiiitfUKe  iti  nmUlnif  a  vig- 
or »ii»  und  UhhUiM-<l  inv«"«M>»»tilon  nf  |i..li(r  iDithmla  Ih  the  DlPlrirt 
of  Cnlmiitiia  in.  Iiidmu  thr  uulim  |ili«i«-«  niriii  lotied  ntiove  TtUa 
proiMianI  ha«  herit  »vitipi(iheMMitlv  r«niveil  mid  wa  hope  It  limy 
nuterlnlU^'  At  the  rurlO'"!  pnn«it)le  inoiiH'iit  Iha  fiula  Will  l>e 
ra|nrrief|   lo  you   with   'he  .  nn>inili«'f  •  n  <  oiniii' lulatlona 

■     IHW  «IMIH*loH»     lH><>miiM»WI      >*    >i«lJlH*Ni  ».»    ANO    rill.U  ■    NSCIttLA* 

III  <Na 

It  u  I  hiir«e«i  Iti  Home  (io«ri"'Mi  th«t  vwrinim  livitl  orrtltinrw"*a  and 
pullrt'  fenrnhitino*  hiiv»  tt*  llllie»  lio'll  rlifoMinl  |iy  Ihe  polUe,  aiul  tO 
«  mr  r«i.M|!  hy  ]iiil('r«  nf  tin-  pdlh*  rduri  III  oui  h  a  wiiy  aa  to 
d  •••rlinl04t<i  ni(«»iii«i  pef«niin  nr  i.tu  iiii/«tioii«  holding  uiijxipulur 
jxillti.nl  or  eiitioii.U  virwn  HieMi  iiirlude  Iha  reifulatlim  on  tha 
rtl«trihuiinn  of  h(»iidl.ill»  I'nlicr  Mrtnilnilon*  urt  III  »«■  Hi*,  Iha 
UfKUlntion  nil  |'«rrol«««  rl'mmf  ntiil  Mntor  V>'hii  lea  Itegulallona  fnr 
On-  DUtrirt  of  lohiHihia  pi  I  ml  XI  ae.  071  Iha  dlaorderlv  roil- 
(1  i'"l  .taiule  il)  V  foil.'  T  n  aiT  ini  whlrh  rovera  unlawful 
a-aenibly  niid  Ihr  .hatru<Uoii  of  .ireeU  tuul  the  regnlallona  rovar- 
itK  the  <i%rryinii:  nf  »li(i»»  in  puhlli  iilacaa  (Ulatrlil  of  Columbia 
M  gn   IleKulalli'ii"»i 

On   thla  prohlem    «f  du.rin  inatmti  by   public   authorltlaa  In  tha 
aiiforrenient  of   iha   law    ynur   <nnuiiltlaa  dealrea,   ala«i.   lo  ba   mora 
ftiUy  lnfornie<l  as  lo  U»e  (*.  l«  t)afora  auggraUng  definite  action  by 
the  aaa<ji  lilt  ion 
I    iwmirTSrNra  wttm  rivii.  aioitTn  or  rrmwma  o«  co«iv«ATtnHa  IM 

TUa       DISTHKT       or       COl.lJMHU       »T       KlHUaSHStOHAl.       J>fV»TIOATlWO 
(-OMMITTUa 

It  la  the  opinion  of  your  rommlUea  Ihnt  the  aaaocUtlon  ahould 
alrmpt  to  prolert.  within  iha  auugealed  linilla.  the  civil  rlghU  of 
any  peraon  whaiaoevrr  in  thn  Dlalrld  of  Columbia  regardleaa  of 
r  M-a.  roliir  erred  or  imlltiiiU.  e<ononiic,  or  any  other  type  nf 
opinion  It  la  Ukrwiae  the  conaeuaua  of  your  committee  that  inch 
r  i-hla  ahouhl  be  nafeguardi  <1  no  mailer  what  the  aourca  of  Iho 
a  trmpied  infrlnuemenl.  whether  by  untrained  nnd  unaklUful  polico 
oUcera,  onjolional  police  Jud«e«  or  other  public  or  private  aource; 
and  that  ihu  liuludea  commUleea  of  CooKreaa  who  lue  seeking 
information  from  prlvnte  fllea  nr  elaewhere  no  mutter  how  laudable 
t)»e  purjxanj  of  the  lnvjviti«ation  Accordingly  your  commlltco 
propoa«'a  to  inform  itaclf  iind  then  the  aaaociftlloii,  of  all  future 
drvlailona  of  Uu*  rhi»riicler  from  thin  noune  na  well  as  from  nny 
other  aUhouKh  here  it  la  rrnllwd  U.tit  rare  tmiat  be  taken  not 
Ij  become  luvulved  in  any  conUuvrray  of  a  i)olUlc«l  nature. 

«.    DIlJkT     IM    THIAIJI    AND    DVCISIONS 

It  ha*  nlao  been  ruirgritrd  td  your  mnimittee  thnl  Inqtilry  miKht 
v.'ell  l>e  math!  into  the  crnwdrti  miKlilion  of  the  dlalrlct  court 
{ (wki't  mid  the  ptaclUe  rif  annie  nf  the  Juilgea  tn  take  caaea  under 
adviaemrnt  aomellmea  for  iix  ImiK  •^'<  a  yetir  Your  committee  la 
T  aturnllv  aympathe'to  tn  thla  auKv:e»tl>  n  and  lU  only  doubt  la  as 
to  whether  n  nhould  not  he  urtiircpwcd  to  the  committee  on  rela- 
Itrnn  with  the  di.ttrl<'t  murt  Hnwcvcr  It  may  be  argued  that 
LCceas  to  the  rourtu  for  the  redrr»a  of  Krievnncea  la  Jual  o*  much 
n  riviI  right  na  the  ri«hl  to  a  )ury  trial,  and  perhapa  everyone 
'kill  agree  ihiit  flip  value  of  th;H  nnht  n-.ay  be  aerloualy  under- 
iMlned  by  having  to  wait  many  monMm  after  Joinder  of  laauc  before 
t-lal  nf  a  -aus"  run  hr  had  We  «j-e  all  familiar  with  the  ungatls- 
Uclory  cotulltlon  exl.i^tliiK  in  thla  reaptKt,  loaa  of  evidence,  death 
nf  witneasea.  and  extra  expen.se  rauae  hardiihlp  to  litigants  and 
may  tranrtorm  a  valid  rau.se  of  action  Into  one  which  Is  a 
luiblll'y  The  advantii^es  of  early  trial  are  a  part  of  the  right  of 
ticceas  lo  the  rourU  and  in.^ofar  aa  the  present  congestion  pre- 
vents early  trial,  it  deprives  us  all  of  the  full  exercise  of  an  Im- 
IX)rtant  civU  right  It  \n  hrptcl  that  the  appointment  of  three 
new  Judges  In  the  district  court  will  go  far  toward  relieving  the 
iiltuatlon 

But  thla,  of  course.  Is  not  all  EN-en  after  trial  has  been  had. 
Lt  la  the  habit  of  som*-  Judsjes.  fortunately  very  few  in  number, 
',o  take  cases  under  advisement  or  to  defer  decision  until  nmny 
a^onths  have  passed  Thai  the  value  of  the  Judicial  process  and 
:he  tradition  of  resorting  to  the  courts  for  the  orderly  settlement 
of  disputes  la  senoujsly  impeded  by  such  a  practice  requires  no 
elaboration.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  another 
instance  of  the  right  of  accetis  to  the  courts  in  lla  full  meaning 
not  Ijelng  protected. 

•  •••••• 

As  noted  at  the  out.aet.  thl.s  is  a  new  f\eld  for  the  direct  partici- 
pation cf  the  a-ssociatmn  Inevuably  In  this  field  there  will  be 
dlflerences  of  opinion  in  the  a.s.s<Kiation  on  particular  Issues.  And, 
furthermore,  this  committet'  has  not  reached  even  a  tentative 
opinion  aa  to  the  marine.--  m  which  the  a.s.>wjciatlon  should  partici- 
pate in  the  safeguarding  of  civil  riRhts,  that  Is.  whether  It  should 
limit  Itself  to  expres.sin>c.  ihrcuKh  the  a-vsociation  Itself  or  through 
It*  representatives,  a  forceful  protest  against  undoubted  and  serious 
invasicns  of  civil  righis.  ur  whether  it  should  go  further  and  lend 


•See  Thomcu  et  al    v    Dtstru-t  of  Columbia.  67  Appa.  D.  C.  179. 
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Its  aelire  aid  tn  the  Injured  peraon  or  hia  ecninael     Theae  are  quea- 

tli  hn  which  chould  l>e  drlt-rmlned  by  the  whole  body  of  the  aaao- 
ctntmn  The  committee  mvitea  Mie  crltlci»im»<  and  auggeatloua  of 
lOi  luoiuUera  un  this  ur  any  ullu-r  phaae  of  the  aub}«<n 

FaRDcati'K  A    Ballard.  CHairman. 
DCAN    AcMmoN 
KtlWASli    IIUULINU.    Jr, 
KjtMt'NIl    I)     rAMPtlKU.. 
JllMW    11      PaATT 

Omcan  W    lJNi>r,«woo»,  Jr. 
Non     Jullua  I    revaer    Raq  .  a   mnmlwr  of  the  oommiuae,  haa 
been  uinthle  to  parllcipalo  In  lla  aelltxrallona  and  lo  noiiaUlar  IhUI 
ripgrt.    il\>t  thai  tenaon  thi'  leptirt  la  hoi  aiunt'U  by  huu, 


The  UuNincHM  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  KKMAUKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

UK   OHIO 

IN  TMK  IIOUFK  OF  HKrKKSKNTATIVKS 

Wcdnrneiav.Junc  15  Hcaialativt  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).193t 

Mr  THOM  Mr.  Bpeakpr.  Igat  April  I  dlirUKSfd  In  the 
Hoimr  of  HrpreiirntRiiveA  the  biwinc'iig  dcprrigion  tttid  nt- 
UnnpUfd  lo  iihow  thp  major  Itrtor  m  the  dt>cime  wns  a  trm- 
porgry  naturiitinn  of  ihe  lounlry  with  gutomobllis.  I  would 
b«-  blind,  mdiHtl.  if  1  undertook  to  igy  Lhcrr  were  not  minor 
ccmtributlng  couspi.  X  furthermor*  cxpregfcd  the  b<'lief 
tJvttt,  prnding  recovery  of  automobile  lale*  throuizh  Intro- 
duttloM  of  iirw  modeli  and  the  exhauatlon  of  the  miloagf  of 
the  prt'Bent  cam.  we  ihould  direct  our  enerirle»  to  Ktiraulat- 
Ina  tlie  buildinu-roniitruction  Induatry.  Evrnta  ilncr  theae 
conimtnt.H  call  for  supiJlt-nicntary  observallona. 

At  the  tmif  of  my  rcvk-w  automobile  manuftcturrra  wero 
prodlctinK  whnrp  revival  of  automobile  iwlea  In  the  late 
sprinK,  contrury  to  tuy  cxprcf.sed  theory  of  a  saturated  mar- 
ket. Hcnvcvt  r,  their  oiMlmlsm  faded  away  when  produc- 
tion continued  at  less  than  50  pt-rcent  of  that  of  lufit  year 
nnd  took  u  further  slump  tis  the  summer  season  set  in, 
While  thl.s  inactivity  exlslj^  the  hopeful  thing  Is  that  automo- 
biles arc  beinR  operated  and  mileage  Is  being  rapidly  used 
up.  hiisleniiiK  the  day  when  owners  will  be  In  the  market 
for  new  cars.  Sp^aklnpt  along  these  Une.s,  E  J.  Kulas, 
praildent  of  the  Otis  Sttrl  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  recently 
isuld: 

The  automobile  Inrtuatry  led  the  Nation  out  nf  the  last  dcprea- 
slon.  and  I  believe  it  ver>'  probable  that  It  will  lead  the  way  out 
of  thla  oni-  The  Amerlcun  people  appear  to  be  driving  their  cars 
Just  ntaout  aa  much  lo.  thry  did  durlnR  better  times  Statistics 
on  gasoline  consumption  show  that  almost  as  much  Is  being  used 
at  this  time  as  a  year  ago  The  demand  for  tires  for  replacement 
purposes  remains  surprisingly  large. 

Automobiles,  steadily  driven,  do  not  last  forever.  Purthermore. 
the  production  of  new  cars  this  year  has  been  small  The  result 
Inevitably  Is  the  building  up  of  a  deferred  demand  No  matter 
what  happens,  the  American  public  Insists  on  having  automobiles. 

While  an  upturn  in  automobUe  production  would  not  alone 
assure  a  return  to  prosperity  to  the  steel  industry,  It  might  well 
provide  the  necessary  stimulus  to  general  business  lecoveiy.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  first  signs  of  such  an  upturn  will  develop  at 
least  by  early  autumn. 

This  bears  out  my  contention  that  the  motor-vehicle  In- 
dustry Is  now  the  economic  dictator  in  this  country  of 
business  prosperity  or  depression. 

While  the  indtistry  itself  has  been  operating  part-time 
this  has  not  been  true  as  to  many  factories,  especially  In 
northern  Ohio,  that  supply  parts  and  raw  materials  for 
automobiles.  Their  cessation  of  work  has  been  almost  com- 
plete, and  consequently  unemployment  In  these  lines  has 
mounted.  This  is  due  to  heavy  stocks  of  parts  fabricated 
by  those  plants  last  year  in  anticipation  of  strikes  or  of 
increased  business  sales,  and  which  stocks  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  makers  for  disposition  or  have  found 
their  way  into  the  stockrooms  of  the  assembly  plants.  This 
condition   has  accentuated  distress.    Exhaustion  al  these 


■tocks,  of  course  brlnm  doner  the  day  when  those  Idle  shops 
will  have  tn  reopen  to  meet  current  automobile  need.s 

Thr  hiavy  wvli'.i  nf  automobiles  during  rtTent  yeaiN  is 
furiht  r  indiCLted  by  the  report  uf  the  Bureau  uf  Publu  Hinid"« 
Juht  i.v.U)'d  Aui.imobile  ri'ttiatratlom  In  1937  hhuwcd  u  toUil 
uf  2Q.70.'),220  v^kr^  of  ull  kitub  III  the  Uiutfd  HImLcs.  lUvuli'd 
AH  follow.*!,  35,448.034  |>aaMeiuter  cnra;  4.3Mt.3M  (ruckii.  TliM 
la  a  toinl  inrrr>tiM<  in  the  rounlry  of  \.2yi2'iU  paSMenffer  cars. 
Ohio  alone  had  iin  increase  of  U9,084  in  car  rt^rintratlunM  (or 

More  and  morr  bualneM  foreoaatm  at*e  looking  for  a  dn* 
rtdetl  imiM'lUN  to  buslneM  In  the  building  construction  (\rld. 
nitu-e  I  upoke  un  this  subject  In  April,  impruvemenl  In  tlii« 
diirition.  iNiMTially  resldmee  ooiistructiun,  bun  uttiacled 
Nntioii'Wide  uUentlon.  Insurance  uf  buUdlug  mdrt^taKen  by 
the  Fi'drial  lIou.'iitiK  AdnilnUtiatloM  htiM  bet d  ihuiK  sleudily. 
I/4'd  hy  the  putjlic  work!!  buiUlinM  prourain  which  will  tx* 
inaiurunili d  Kluntlv  by  the  FVHlernl  Oovrmment,  n  Keiierul 
revival  (if  bdNinetis  thioimh  buiUlInu  cotiAtiuc  ilun  sceiiui  mure 
ci  rluin  than  ever  before. 


Wiilliim  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MKMOKIAL  ADDKKSS 

or 

HON.  PKTK  J  ARM  AN 

01    Al.AllAMA 

IN  THK  HOrSK  i)K  KKI'HKSKNTATIVKS 

Wcdnr^day   April  20,  1938 

On    tlir    life,    rhnrnrter,    and    puhllr    «nrviee   of    Hon.    William    P 
late   n   Uepreaeiiiatlve   from   the   Bute  of   Maasa- 


chuaolta 


Jr 


Mr  JARMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant  to  pi'rmlwlon  here- 
tofore granted,  I  desire  to  extend  my  rtnnarks  in  the  Rtcon 
by  placing  tlwrein  a  memorial  tribute  of  Senator  Erniuit 
LtiNDCtw  to  our  lamented  colleague,  William  P.  CoNNKnvr,  Jr.; 

When  I  returned  to  ConKren*  in  IHH'J.  it  waa  my  great  fCOoA 
forlune  tn  arrve  on  the  grout  Labor  Cotiumttee  of  the  House  of 
liiproaentnllvua  The  chairman  of  that  oommlltei!  wan  the  Honor- 
able  WU.UAM  rarRicx  Comnuy  In  many  reapect*  he  waa  tha 
ablest  chairman  I  have  ever  aervi-d  under  on  any  rommllLw  He 
wuH  friendly,  genial,  oourieuut  and  kind,  alwaya  uniitiderate  uf  hU 
culloaguea  and  thru  inlereala  in  leglalaUun  He  was  social -miiidod 
and  believed  In  cummuuUy  intereau  He  waa  loyiU  to  the  nor* 
to  labor  and  wiui  our  wnni  vnllant  warrior  lor  Labor  legislation  in 
the  entire  House  of  Rcpreaentatlvea. 

niLi.Y  CoNNraiY  wiis  one  of  the  quickest  thinkers  on  hla  teH 
nnd  one  of  the  moat  effective  erteraporan«oua  speakers  I  have  sacr 
heard  And  through  It  all  ran  a  (jenulne  vein  of  good  rtature  and 
good  humor  at  all  tunes.  And  on  cx-caslon  lie  entertained  the 
House  of  Reprcwntativea  with  song  and  verse  and  npoe<  h  in  an 
Inimitable  manner  It  just  c«nnot  be  that  he  is  gone  to  iha 
Great  Beyond.    It  seems  impoaslble  that  lie  Is  gone. 

"I  tell  you 
I  shall  never  think  of  you 
Throughout  my  life 

Without  such  tenderness  as  breaks  tbe  heart; 
And  I  shall  think  of  ywi 
Whenever  I  am  most  happy, 
\Miencver  I  am  most  sad. 
Whenever  I  see  a  beauUiul  thing: 
You  are  a  burning  lamp  to  me, 
A  flame  the  wind  cannot  blow  out. 
And  I  shall  hold  you  high 
In  my  hand 
Against  whatever  darkness." 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  this  champion  of  the  people  U  on 
his  way  to  a  happier  and  a  fairer  land  when  we  need  him  so 
badly  in  this  dark  oials  that  Is  upon  ua:  when  hta  unfalltng 
humor  and  optimism,  toffertber  with  his  oklil  and  ability  would 
help  to  dispel  the  gloom  and  solve  our  problems. 

We  have  but  few  friends,  real  friends.  In  this  world.  It  la 
often  said  that  If  you  have  one,  or  two,  or  three  friends,  yoa 
are  rich;  real  frtenda.  Certainly.  If  you  have  a  small  group  of  real 
friends,  you  are  mo&t  fortunaOe.  Buxt  Cokkist  waa  my  frWiKL 
He  was  tested  and  tried,  and  It  was  clear  that  his  frlei^dshlp  was  not 
of  the  passing  kind.  He  lent  a  helping  hand.  He  was  inaplnng 
in  his  leadership.  He  was  grand  and  glorious  every  day  of  hla 
Life,  and  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  road  wltJH  aU  colon  OjtDg. 
ftiyi  battllug  lor  the  peofiLe  to  th«  very  eod. 
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•  ••HMiOT  WM  lili»  Ihut  wrt  rt«y 
Biunl  •■proMlv*  ol  lh»  llto  <<f  i'otui 

1    livi.   for   lho«#   who 
And  (or  IIh*p  who 

P^T    til*    h«livrt\*   'hul 

And  lh«  fooa  that 

(111  h   •   m«n  w»   ■hall  not   wvm 
blrmina*  iinil  pr»f*r»  of  10  000  who 
r»mriril»<»r«i  by  i»n»  of  ihouiuind* 
tiin«i*.  lo  h«vt  known  him  p«r»on« 
whoti  wi-  n>**t  mrn  llkt  that      To 
brlovpd  daughter  thrrr  goe*  out  a  i 
WiU^.n  hla  ■ouJ  vaa  a  ipuk  of  dtvt 
ccuri«e  of  a  tru«  warrior     He  feU  1 
lorw..  leavlnf  a  vacant  plac*  agalM 
forgvi     We  cling  to  th«  memory  of 

"Worda  ar"  i*«y  Uke 
raittvfuJ  rrlfnds  are 


it  hla  Uf«      Rank*    itanwi  !• 
nan  Cunmmt 


ol 


I  iiirw  Mm  trvit; 
I  hii«*  hImivi'  ma, 
;    ran  do  ' 

again      He   |o^*   with    'he 

nourn  hii  ni»'m<ry    •nrt  ftf  i« 

olh«r«  who  wi»r«  nnt  no  for- 

lly      Ufa   m   not   Uvrd   in   vain 

hid  gn<)d  and  falthfiil   wife  and 

.   )rld  of  sympathy  from  u»  all 

r  Ity  and  wtlhm  hu  boaom  the 

ke  a  grral  ire**  in  the  mmhty 

i    the  evening  sky      We  cannot 

JUT  rr:end.  Biixt  Conwdt. 

the   wind, 
bard  to  find  " 


The  Antilync  ling  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD 

OF   NKW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
Wednesday,  June  ii  degislative 


L.  O'NEILL 

j^:rsey 

KPRESENTATIVES 
d^yof  Tuesday.  June  14' .  10''! 


LTTTKR  FROM  WALTirR  WHITE 
TI<1N\L  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE 


Mr   O^STILL  of  New  Jersey, 
extt'nd  my  remarks.  I  Include  t 
Waller  White,  secretary  of  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 

Nation*! 
Abvanc 


Hon    Edw*«o  L    CNnii. 

Housr  Office  Building    Washinti 

Mt    Drjka    CoNcaaaaMAN    O  N!:im. 
pledged    «.upp<>rt    of    the    antilynch^g 
Congre«»     on    January    27     193 
antilynchlng   bill,    that   you    signet 
brou«fhl  the   bill   to  the   floor  of 
you    voted   for   the    antilynchlng 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  2T7  to  1 19 

Our  re<x>ras  iniao  sho«    thai  you 
without  |{«««raphic  or  racial   di 

f\jf  ail  theae  manileatatlon*  are 
Ever  sincerely. 


ifferen 


Parity  for  Mang^anes* 


EXTENSION  OfF" 

or 

HON.  FRAI 


or   SOUTH 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  H 


Wednesday.  Jutif  IS   legislative  i  lay  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota 


ses&lon  I  intnxluced  House  Concurrent  Resolution  34  calling 


upon  the  Secretary  of  State  no< 


SECRETARY  OP  THF  NA- 
ADV  ANCEMENT  OP  COLORED 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
he  following  letter  from  Mr 
:  National  Association  fcr  the 


ASSOCIATTOK    FOR    THI 
JIMENT  or  COLOaED  PSOPU. 

Nev    Vork.   June    1  .L    IJ.5S. 


duty  will  not  luntifv  Mih-^uinHul,  ndiliMotial  iiuT«tmrnlj  !n 
thr  indutlry  cr  Hiina  fntih  :\.l''ii'iiiir  iic'.ei.ipnirfil  nf  dnmi'B- 
tlc  (lepoMtN      llfUotitlinii  of  tl.r  l.uifT  I.'.  th<'  (hiuprM,  ^uiml 
way  lo  devrldp  a  (li!iJie*i  u    tinuunu  «•■««■  iiulii.tiv 
•T'KH  rMir^^AMr  m><ii  rr.:r,  <Hr  tiiriARirr 

'Hie  purcha.sr  by  ilw*  Oovri  tiiiirt;!  of  u  stotk  pile  of  n  mil- 
lion ton.H  of  manKiuirse  ore  or  i»h  r(iuiviiiint  in  feiroman- 
Kanese  ha.-'  bf^n  rrromnietulrd  H.IIh  lor  this  purpwc  have 
been  introduced  durin«  thi.s  sr>.sion  A  million  ton.n  of  ore 
would  ro.st  the  Uruted  States  approxlnuilcly  $40,000,000. 
The  f^uivalent  in  fenotnainMneM-  \».uuld  o.st  approximately 

$80,000,000 

It  Ls  not  neces.siiry  to  spend  that  money.  Restore  the 
tariff  and  the  purcha.se  of  limited  quantltie.s  of  manganese 
ore  or  ferromangane.->e  will  bring  developments  of  domestic 
deposits  and  solve  the  problem  of  manganese  for  national 
defpn.se  at  little  or  no  ultimate  cost  to  th^  Government. 

Revenue  denved  from  tanfls  on  manganese  ores  imported 
from  foreign  countries  could  be  made  to  offset  the  cost  to 
the  Government  of  nianR.tnese  for  >tock-p!le  purpcses  while 
domestic  production  i.s  being  furth>^r  developed.  Restoration 
of  the  duty  on  mansar.ese  .,!>■  would  add  only  7  cents  to  the 
c^st  of  an  averag"  ton  of  steel. 

STTEL    CdUI.r     \BS<1RB     7     CFNTS     A    TON 

On  account  of  the  tariff  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  steel 
industry  it  seems  that  thLs  mdu.stry  could  well  afford  to 
absorb  the  small  duty  on  manpan'-^se  ore  The  following 
table  indicates  that  th-^  tariff  protection  on  crude  and 
semi-finished  ste*'!.  fr^m  September  1922  to  December  1937. 
mclu.^ive,  amcunts  to  fhe  as'ounclinR  sum  of  $8,468,961,511. 
The  table  was  onKinaliy  prepared  bv  Senator  Oddie.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  HonorabU'  .^.ndrfw  J  May.  chairm.an  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  for  bringing  it  down 
t>:  date. 

Impo^'a  and  produrti'~n  o*  r^^d"  a-nf  ^/'"m  f  m.^h  .'ri  <itfpl  in  the 
Vii't-ri  Sfa;''«  and  '-■'<!  '"  A'nt  'u  <.ri  i'-ubl:c  ni  duties  on  crude  and 
semtfinishfd   ^•■■>.'   p-oducts 


yau 


llie 
bin 


on    D    C 

Our    records    show    that    you 

bill    in    thp    Sevrnty-fcurtn 

ininxlucvd    H     R     3996     an 

the    dtschar?;e    petltirn    which 

Hou.*.   and   that  on   April    l"! 

which    passtd    the    House    by 


voted  for  a  wage  and  hour  fciU 
tial 
deeply  grateful 


>m 


WAi.Tim  WHmK.  Secretary. 


Will  Aid  Recovery 


'^  REMARKS 

ANdlS  H.  CASE 


DAKOTA 

EPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  tlie 


to  include  manganese  in  the 


proposed  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  the  United  King 
dom.  Canada,  and  other  countries:  and.  further,  to  serve 
proper  notice  to  the  Qovemmtnts  of  Brazil  and  Canada  to 
terminate  the  present  agreem<  nu  with  respect  to  manga- 
nese. Evcnta  since  that  tlmejiave  emphasized  the  wisdom 
of  that  course.  The  United  States  should  have  a  depend- 
able domestic  manganese  Industry. 

We  must  restore  the  tariff  on  manganese  if  we  are  «o  sta- 
hLhxe  the  domestic  industry,  it  is  truly  an  Infant  industry. 
A  temporary  increase  in  price  without  restoration  of   the 


Year 


IKM. 
132S. 
1926. 
J»27. 
\V» 
IVJH 

two 

IMl. 

19M 

1W7. 


Total. 


1 

(',,<•   *n 

Imports  of 

crude 

an«i  vm\- 

finished 

T)iitles   poll 
tni  ports 
and     xm 
steel  > 

prlpd   on 
)f    cnjd^ 
ifluisbed 

Pomertir 
pro<luctiua 

of  steel 
In^ts  and 

.^rn.T,i-:iii 
l>uhlio  of 
ilutifS  on 

rniiV  arvl 

sut:l ' 

cystines 

.■«■IIl;!::>l^ht'■l 

Gross  Ions 

Total 

Prt  ton 
Imported 

Gross  t.iris 

I  HlllOS 

11.703 

$1W.103 

JI7  00 

-    .im  ~T1 

»l.'il.'i!2.  4?7 

Z(.Wt 

ft4l.2»5 

28  73 

«-!,  in,  ■^^r. 

i,  10',,U4.  <J94 

».tMl 

744.443 

Itt  18 

37.  •'.  '   < 

7::i,.  "V  ~*ii 

at.:M 

l.lfll.OM 

13.55 

4.S,  )  ■ '.    •  J  t 

'"■,  ■'  'i>»J,  .'.'■e 

136,  «)6 

1.4«7.578 

10.  H9 

tv  -  1  ..  "■".1 

.'r„  j:y  iiry 

1 10.  573 

l,29«.014 

11.75 

tl,   '.'    >.'i 

'  S:   ■.JS.s,  4.M 

110.011 

1.290.975 

11  73 

,i  i  ■ » t  ;  ■*!  1 

'•1.4  '\'.'-i  2!! 

87.  (VW 

I.  20ft.  338 

17.  W 

56,  *  iV  4"! 

KiUlH,  '5*^.  v.>4 

7Z700 

i<A.bU 

11.75 

40.  (.yj  ^^.l 

47',  .'in,  ,'ii 

ll&QW 

1. 01 1.838 

8.74 

2S.iH.S..V!; 

.'•-■';.  7i;;.r,7y 

78,419 

«3S.7«) 

S.14 

R«»i.>-: 

; : ; ,  wv,  c.iu 

X.7I9 

329.083 

11.46 

•n.  232.  M" 

y-i''.  J*.'  •^'K" 

H«» 

Vlf<,70\ 

14  «7 

»,  <W>     >•:> 

:i-:    442,  1  47 

33.  IW 

437.  «3 

13  .1 

1*  "-C  ,iyi 

4.SII   irj-J.  .'4! 

50,104 

5H5.2S4 

11   '.^ 

{'    ~*"   vvi 

\'C    W_N,   '■">H 

M.IM6 

7U,»10 

14.47 

5o.  66w,  i*jo 

::,>i,  :ii.  i.w 

1,(MS.SS1 

1S.047.M3 

13.03 

600,  424. 723 

I  S,  4&S, 'J61,  oil 

r'.-  !:•:  !>r  rir  354  as  shown  in  .-Nummary  of  Tariff  In'ormatiop,  1929.  p    'vU. 
i<>  inclusive,  as  presentfi  on  floor  of  tho  Senxte  tiy  -^trid'-T  Ta-sker 


■f  V  <  T:u-.r! 
te<1  i*r  Ion  on 
i-s  'if  ijne-('iurlh 


.'<:r  '.  •■:ir-  ..*..'  1. 

I,      ■  !  !;e.  .\'ov    ",.  vm.     Years  182S  to  1937,  Inclusive,  from  r*H..r 

V  •^r.\r.-i\T%\nn 

'  i),'nest:c  p'' ''tuition  in  tors  multiplied  by  average   !:it>     nlin 
inii'-irTt-!  cruce  an<l  ■^emiflni-'^h^il  <tfel 

'  r'r  >  !!!.■!  im  (rom  ;>«|>t.  22.  X'iSJ..  to  J<n    1,  1'>2S.  •^^litn.u,.'  '.  <in  ,i  t>;i. 
cf;.  ei.-  5  It  a.  .rjducUon 

stte:.    h  k.--   PEf  n    w  e:  l   pri 'TUtTFa 

The  Iron  A^e  of  .Ap;:.  1.  1938.  <  urried  a  table  showing 
the  financial  analysis  of  tlv  >t-  el  industry  for  1937,  cover- 
iiig  operations  of  21  c^nipariiev  reprc.-ientms;  92.2  percent  of 
the  ingot  capac  ty  uf  the  Unred  State-s.  This  table  shows 
that  the  total  nt  t  income  of  these  com.panies  for  the  year 
1937  was  $211  966.539,  that  th"  <urpliu,  was  $796,798,457.  and 
that  the  total  a-a-set^  w.'re  $4,430,885,614.  Under  permission 
granted.  I  >ha;'.  in.  t-rt  m  the  f^Ect/RD  the  completed  table 
from  the  Lrcn  Ago. 
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:h': 


D  mestlc  producers  of  nianRane<^ 
tr''afrr.ent  in  the  master  of  tariffs 
markt't  ihr  •-amc  a5  enjoyed  by  ih" 

Wo   nt-f'd   n-aiu-anes*.     We  have 
If  »••  ?:-.»-  It  the  sliRht  protection 
A:^  if   1930.  we  will  develop  a  dc 

PHOCEHVJ    HA*    BTTN    M 

I  .im  Rlad  to  n(;te.  Mr.  Speaker. 
«  ."a  'hf  subject  of  manganese  in 
in  -substantial  progress.     There 
!:;'Stic  manganese  could  not  be 
rhiRK  wrong  with  it      Why  as  rec^ 
when  I  sp«.ke  m  the  Hou-s«?  on  t 
Mtnu'-inese  :n  the  United  States 
If  that  wa.s  true      The  first  time 
Kari("se  on  this  floor,  one  Member 
dt^m'  .">ttc  mani:ant'se  could  be  u-si 
facturers.     And  I  assured  him  t 
pantse  wa.s  manganese  wherever 
wer'^  .s:mply  a  matter  of  concent- 
arcfpt«>d  standard  f^r  Ani«  rican 
Th."    false    idta    that    thert-    ^3 
Ameriran   manganese  was  slmph 
U'lw.Uingly  by  ih.\«e  who  d»d  no 
cou:a«fd  by   int*  rfst.s  that  stooc 
monopoly   of    fore  ,Tn   impt-rls   a 
Stanese  the  fair  tarifl  to  which  a 
Mancanese  Is  manKanese  as  KcJd 
the  karat.s  or  the  p«rcentage  of 
by  the  refining  that  you  do 

THE    N\VT    BT-TS    SOME    IXpt 

The  idea  was  exploded,  howev 
by  the  .succfss  of  our  domestic 
the  Navy  Department  to  receive 
the  same  sp»itncations  as  foreig 
dins:  to  !h»>  sarn-^  sp«'  ificaUon.s. 
orders,  as  set  forth  m  the  folio 


I 


ore  are  entitled  to  parity 
nd  prices  In  the  domestic 

steel  Industry. 

it  in  the  United  States, 
'ontemplated  in  the  TaXiff 
Tiestic  industry. 

Dr    THIS    TrxR 

hat  the  attention  focu.ssod 
his  Congress  has  rpsult>:'d 

d  to  t)e  a  belief  that  do- 

d;  that  there  was  scm'^- 
ntly  as  Februar,'  17    1938. 

.<ubjcct.  We  Can  Produce 
Members  aru.«-e  to  ask  me 

mentioned  domestic  man- 

-sked  me  if  it  was  tixie  th.it 

by  domestic  strel  m:\nu- 

at  they  could;   that  maPi- 

und.  that  diff-rent  grades 
ation.  with  50  percent  the 

rad\ 
^    something    wrens    w::h 

a  slander  erher  rep.  p-t-d 

know  or  peddled  and  eri- 

to  profit  by  c^ntrulimi  a 
d    denying   d  :nie;->t.c    rr,an- 

infant  industry  l.'^  entitled. 

i.s  gold,  and  you  can  ha\t> 
mt'tallic  manganes''  desued 


td 


:  n 


ni 


)W, 


Hon.  PnANCis  H    C*.«. 

House  ot  ReT3rr»rntatiref    W'a» 

Mt  EWjmi  M«  C*..<*«  Suppl'-mi-nt: 
whirh  *rlcnowledg«l  r*<-eipi  of  vo 
hsvf  now  b**n  mad*"  fi^r  ferrom.in 
•rhcdule  2834.  opened  March   18.   1 

Six  thousand  ton»  to  E    J    L*v;no 
$e6:i  000  delivered  to  the  Navy  Van 

Five   thousand   five  hundr^   .nm 
Co  .  at  •105  per  ton  f    o    b    cars  at 
1577  500 

Th#«r    award.*    were    made    for   ti 
■»:i:^  :he  Buy- American  Act   (Pubi 

19JJ 

Sincerely  your*. 


ne 


This   wa5  such   a  significant 
that  the  New  York  Times  carrle|l 
of  April  10.  1938.  which,  with 
I  will  insert  at  this  point 

I  From  the  New  York  Time* 
Navt   KNcm-»*cKS  Mahoakikb  Mi? 

POCVS    AmNTIOM    ON    PBODt' 

<By  J    O 

Contract*  to  supply  the  Nary 
ferro-manaaneBe.   produced   enlirel 
cfntly  awarded  to  two  domeatlc   n 
reveal  two  algnlflcant  pomu  rewanl 
try  in  ttila  country      One  is  that 
produced  from  nativ«  orea;  the 
Navy  recoimttea  the   need   fcr 
in  the  inlereat  of  national  defease 

Inaamuch   as   manicaneae   is  an 
■teel.  with  14  pounds  of  manganet^ 
portazK*  to  the  steel  indvjstry    as 
any  broad  developmenta  in  the  mr 

Umloubt«<Uy    thre«    indeperden 
all  tn tended  to  help  aamr*  thu 
in  thU  on.  caUed  by   th»  War 
mineral."  strongly  Influenced  the 
Ttua   la  apparent   becmuae  Uae 


Queers,  and  In  far-  the  pn- ■  -..'::..■  i^v  !  ^r^  htsher  than  some  of 
the  !oreH?n  bicl^.  I'  is  the  ::■•'  ,  •■  i.t-ruhi,  purchase  of  dome^f.c 
niancanc^*^  bv  an  arm  of  the  Oovemment  m  niHr.v  years  s.nie 
the  WnrUl  wiir  to  be  exact.  It  Is  also  the  tirsl  lime  it  ever  lias 
been  purch;iaed  for  emergency  reserve  purpoeee. 

ORE     StirriCHNCT     flTEl) 

Ore   fr   m   M  ntana,    Colorado.  Utah.   Wyoming,   ar.dlririho   Is  to 
be 

ct 

two  succe^ 

Virginia   wi..    .-,         ..w  ,• 

■.urrr*.«fiil  bidder.  E    J    Lavlno  &  Co  .  of  Lynchbur.-    \  i 
Although  this  country  now  consumes  around   800. ooO   t-n^   nnrl 


Ore   fr   m   M  ntana,    uoioraao.   Lvaii.    «jwiuiiib.   n.    -    ......^   —   -~ 

:>e  '  Tl  •  3'  duc'ng  the  ferro-manganese  that  the  Navy  is  pur- 
^ha£  iiK  l>>m  -he  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co..  of  Denver,  one  of  the 
•vsful  bidders  Deposits  in  Virginia.  Tennessee,  asid  i.^.-t 
will   lumLsh   the  ore  for  that   purchased   from  the   other 


Tho  H: 


USTir    MA.VGASPrSl 

r,  once  and  for  all,  I  hope. 


anganese  ptM?ple  in  gettln>? 
bids  from  domestic  orts  on 

on;  u.s»'rs.  thi.s  y^ar,  Bid- 
omestic  man^ant'so  got  the 
ng  letter: 

Navy  Dttartmtmt 

gtun.  D    C  .  Mn'ch    Jl,   l.i:S 


in 


tiin^trm    D    C. 

ng  my  le'ter  of  M.irch   19    10TB. 

ir    letter    of    March    Is,    aw  uds 

iine*e  i^n   the   bids   received      n 
90H.  as  follows 

i:  Co,  .It  I110  3O  per  ton.  ti,-tal 

.  FhlliUlelphia 
to   the   Colorado   Fuel    &   Ir  n 
t^e  mine.  Minnequa.  Colo  ,  t'.'i.il 

ne»tlc    material    in    accordance 
.  No    428 1,   approved   March   3. 


CHAai  IS    CON.AIU) 

Paymaster  General  of  the  .Vc'v 
achievement,   Mr     Speaker. 
a  special  article  in  its  issue 
permission  of  the  House, 


Sunday.  April   10.  19:^8! 
rttticr — RBCx>rT  Srm  t  Conth.^cts 
(TTVE  CAPAtrrT  or  Nation 

'orrest ) 

qepartment   with    11.500   tons  of 

from    United    SUiU-s  ores,   re- 

n^anganese-producng  comparnif'^. 

mg  the  situation  of  the  tndiis- 

salisfactory    manganese    can    be 

oilier  that  the     defense-conscious  ' 

enciiuraging  the   domestic   Industry 

Indispensable   factor    in    malting 
gotng  into  every  ton.  the  im- 
well   as  to  national   defense,   of 
manganese  Qeld  Is  obvious 

current   congressional    actions. 

coiintry  a  reasonable  self-suJ>ciency 

Eepartment   the   "No     1    strategic 

sranting  of  the  Navy  ccau-ac'j. 

bicding  was  open  to  foreign  pro- 


und  mve.sting  in  newly  perfected  equipment  for  concen'ratmg  .ho 
ij'.v-ront«>nt  ores  Deposits  have  been  charted  in  20  States,  with 
part:vular:y    larEe    crc    bodies    in    South    Dakota,    Montana,    and 

.-\riCa'.->ii>  .  , 

Sf'h  in-mtive.  according  to  testimony  bef-re  a  r^'C^nt  hear;niz  rr 
a  •^ufx-n  n^.ttce  cf  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  could  be^t 
;,.  pr  V  (i.l  bv  two  moves:  (1»  A  Rovernment  pollcv  of  tauildini?  a 
r  '"  ■  -'  :.  tir.erijency  ore  reserve  exclusively  from  domestic  sources, 
s  r  itlir.ed  lu  Senate  bill  3460,  bv  St-nator  John  E.  Mili.fr,  ot 
Arlc.i:.sa,s  thus  help.ng  stabilize  domestic  demand;  and  (2)  remov- 
ing :r>i."  •  iriese  from  the  list  of  commodities  affected  by  the  Brazil 
und  ».".:  .';.i  trade  pacts  and  nonlnclusion  of  It  in  future  .'^im.lar 
n^reenien's  as  recommended  in  concurrent  resolutions  presented  in 
u-t-  ot  Repr<,«entatlves  bv  Representative  Francis  H  C«.se.  of 
I>  K  ta  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Jwir.s  E  Murray,  cf 
M  :  •..■  .  It  IS  estimated  that  the  building  up  of  sucn  a  r-serve 
'.v-.M..;  ;r  :rif'  approximately  68  000  000  man-hotirs  of  employment, 
uT  dbcui  Si3.rfoy.000  in  wase  pay  rolls. 

T  '  F! :  FT       !  1  ^  N  OK  A  BLOW 

American  manganese  produc  r^  i-corl'.Mi  to  .J  Carson  Adkrrscn. 
prcsiden:  of  th-'  Ameru-an  M.in-i:,'—  V- -iWi'ir^'  .•\sM)c:aticn  main- 
tain that  several  new  "beneflclatnu'  pr'x-fs.sfs  p.Tffcted  within  the 
lost  3  years  had  Juot  tiegun  to  ludice  domestic  production  feasible 
when  the  Bra7ll  and  Canadian  agreements  of  1935  cut  the  tariff 
;.-,  hr'lf   destroying  hopes  of  even  modest  profits. 

ENi'lei.C'  :hit  thp  new  processes  could  enable  American  deposits 
•m  r  nipt'-  .;.  :ndu.'trlal  markets  with  the  hlghcr-c  iitent  deposits 
cf  Rus.sirt  Airica,  and  Brazil — given  the  former  t.irlfT  protection 
snd  a  more  stable  h-me  market— was  presented  by  M  B  Gentry, 
of  the  Cuban-.\rn' t'- .■  Manganese  Corporation:  Harold  Pumpelly, 
of  the  Dnme'itic  M  ".^  ir  >  e  and  IDevelopraent  Co.,  ..f  Butte.  M^nt  ; 
and  Dr  Finn  Snarr-  ■  '.  V  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Th'-  C\iban  ores, 
of  arade  -imi.ar  t  "  ■■*  found  In  the  United  S'ates,  have  been 
cors''en-rat»yi  into  <  •  r-.n  that  meets  the  mu>--t  exacting  require- 
ments, Mr    Gentry  said. 

Senator  Mn  i  kr  stated  that  his  bill  Is  Intended  to  stimulate  the 
rtemesuc  mdu.stry  "not  only  as  a  means  of  assuring  'is  adequate 
hem-'  sources  m  time  of  emergency  and  freeing  us  from  dependence 
en  lar-away  foreign  supplies  which  might  he  cut  oil,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  creating  new  employment  and  commerce  in  many  of  the 
20  States  having  known  substantial  deposits." 

Preliminary  figures  on  manganese-ore  Imports  for  ccn5umption 
:n  li>37  totalms;  911.563  long  tons,  show  Russia  as  the  leading  sup- 
p.ier  With  383.d49  tons.  The  African  Gold  Coast  furni.-hed  2.54.547 
'  ns  Br-ui!  intended  beneficiary  of  the  trade  pact,  sent  only  77.988 
•on.-  iii.;i  India,  70.232  tons.  Cuba,  whose  manganese  is  available 
;:i  this  c(  untrv  d'v.'v  free,  sent  here  122.937  long  tons. 

D'    .MK.STIC    MINERAt^    DESERVX     PARITY 

According  to  a  Ginernnient  .survey  m  1929.  Mr.  Speaker. 
South  E>akota  h.is  o:"ie  ti'PO.M'  confaining  102.000.000  tons 
of  mr'tallic  ^■la^£:ane^ie  and  .iub.stantial  deposits  are  known 
to  exist  elsewhere  and  in  20  other  States.  We  have  manga- 
nese enough,  we  have  more  in  proportion  than  we  have 
iron.     Why  not  encourage  a  new  domestic  industry? 

Production  of  a  million  ton.s  of  manganese  ore  from  do- 
mestic   dept'.sitvS   would    mean    the   employment   of    approxi- 
mately 68,000,000  man-hour:>  of  labor.     P'l'om  the  standpoint 
of  both  employment  and  national  defense  our  country  can- 
i    not   afford   to   neplect    giving   proper  encouragement   to   the 
,    further  development  of  our  owi:  manganese  resources. 
'       All  new  wealth   comos  from   the  earth,     American  work- 
ers and  American  capital  de.serve  parity  for  their  products. 
I  am  glad  to  not*:'  that  a  Raw  Materials  National  Council  has 
recently    t>een    organized   with   headquarters   at    Sioux  City, 
Iowa.    One  of  their  officers  has  said; 

Tariffs  on  American  raw  materials  are  being  bartered  away  and 
advantages  given  t..  :;,,.i!,.;i:,ietiired  products  Products  of  the 
farn\5,  mines,  and  (  re?:,  <r-ner;iUy  have  be^n  adversely  affected 
by  this  policy  L'i..>;^s  ;:,;>  pr.iitice  is  rh.ecked.  lili  products  of 
the  ground,  which,  n.-',^  p:  duce.j  l.irgely  hy  ur.^kiHed  labv.)r.  will 
come  ir.creaAingly  ft'  in  irritjn  countries.  Such  a  policy  can  only 
mean  rum  for  American  enterprise 

During  the  year  we  have  protected  our  industries  and  raw 
matenals  from  tarifT  cuus  exceeding  50  percent  of  the  1930 
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rate.    The  Secretary  of  State,  responding  to  my  resolution 

of  inquiry  'H.  Res.  403 »,  stated  that  Department  would  not 
use  one  50-percent  cut  as  the  ba.se  for  another  cut  thiough  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements.  We  have  seen  the  Navy  recognize 
and  purchase  domestic  manganese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  progress  has  been  made,  but  this  movement 
must  go  on.  We  should  restore  the  tanfT  for  domestic  man- 
ganese and  we  will  create  a  new  industry  in  this  country, 
make  the  United  States  independent  in  the  matter  of  this 
all-tune  essential  mineral  and  contribute  lo  our  welfare  iii 
peace  and  our  safety  in  war.  Every  ton  of  steel  needs  14 
pounds  of  manganese,  and  modern-day  industry'  needs  steel. 
Let  us  give  manganese  at  least  a  fraction  of  the  protection 
given  steel  and  we  will  help  to  bring  recovery  and  prosperity 
to  the  country. 


The  Isham  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

OF  WE5T  VIRGrNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  15  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  JuTie  14),  1938 


ADDRESS  OF  WILLARD  S    ISHAM  DELIVERED  IN  WASHINGTON. 

D.   C,   JUNE    10,    1938 


Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Willard  S.  Isham.  delivered  in  Washington.  D.  C.  June  10. 
1938: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  the  18th  day  of  March  1937,  Repre- 
Bentaiive  Ramsat,  of  West  Vlrgmla,  at  ray  request,  filed  in  the 
Hou.io  of  Representatives  my  petition.  No,  1214,  uhlch  re*KiA  a* 
follows; 

PETITION 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  the  following  petitions  and  papers 
were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  deslc  and  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Ramsat  (by  request)  ;  No  1214.  petition  or  memorial  of 
Willard  S  I'liam.  w'l-'-hintiton,  D.  C  .  praying  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseiitatives  of  the  Uniicd  States  to  appoinl  a  committee  tc  inve-^- 
tigate  charges  made  by  hini  against  the  Judges  of  tht-  Cotirt  of 
Claim.*. 

Your  petitioner,  a  cltiz/n  and  resident  of  Washlncton,  D  C  ,  rep- 
resents that  the  Court  of  Claim':  In  1933  har.ded  6c\vn  a  decision 
in  favor  of  drf'ndant  In  the  case  of  Isham  v  United  States.  No 
33966,  filed  in   1918 

The  plaint itTs  CAse  wa.s  ba.sed  on  the  purcha.se  fcr  use  by  the 
United  Stales  of  certain  war  implements  from  producers  who  obli- 
gated thenaselves  to  hold  the  United  States  safe  from  the  costs  of 
any  infrmjements  involved  and  look  out  Insurance  for  their  own. 
protection. 

A  decision  for  the  plaintlfT  would  have  caused  Uie  Judgment. 
cffictally  estimated  at  several  millions  of  dollars,  to  re.st  ultimately 
on  either  the  said  producers  or  Insurance  companies 

The  Court  of  Claims.  In  the  full  knowledge  of  ihesse  matters  and 
after  the  completion  of  grilling  examinations  of  numerous  expert 
witnesses  and  technical  exhibits,  formulated  52  so-called  findings 
of  facts  upon  which  it«  decision  was  based. 

It  IS  publicly  charged  that  some  or  all  of  these  findings  and 
pertinent  opinions  are  not  based  on  the  evidence  but  consist  in 
concealments  and  misrepresentations  of  the  facts  In  the  printed 
record  of  the  case  BUgmented  by  perianal  opinions  reprignant  to 
the  disclosed  art.  which  caused  the  Judgment  based  on  these  find- 
ings and  opinicjns  to  be  not  only  a  mlscarnage  of  Justice  but  also 
a  diserace  to  otir  courts. 

It  i.--  further  publicly  charged  that  two  of  these  findings,  namely, 
Nos  44  and  52.  were  so  erroneously  baaed  and  the  pertinent  facts 
In  evidence  were  so  distorted  and  concealed  by  the  court's  arbi- 
trary and  unfounded  opinions  that  plaintiffs  attorneys  deem^'d 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  useless  because  tius  court,  not 
beine  a  finding  body,  could  not  give  the  ca.se  sufHclent  study  to 
discover  the  {>emlcious  nature  of  these  findings  and  opinions 

TliC  people  of  this  country  are  already  apprehensive  that  otir 
higher  courts  dtjcide  cases  In  favor  of  "big  interests"  when  the 
other  party  Is  merely  one  of  our  common  people. 

The  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Claims  are  appointed  In  the  same 
manner  as  those  In  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  failure  to  investigate  these  public  charges  will  lead  the  people 
to  btiieve  that  "big  interests  '  control  this  court,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  administration  of  Justice  to  litigants  who  are  required  to 
appear  therein. 


Therefore  your  petitioner  prsys  that  the  Hotise  Off  Representa- 
tives may  appoint  a  committee  of  the  Houm-  of  Representiitlve* 
to  irvestlgate  and  report  at  the  earltesi  converuent  date  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  above-reaied  charges. 

(Signed)      WtLX-vKD  S    Isham 

Or  the  7-h  ri  \y  of  May  1938  Representative  R\msat  at  my 
requet  introdured  lit  Crngrors  House  Joint  Resolution  fSTt.  which 
wcuiri  lutlicrt^e  the  Court  nf  Oairas  to  rehear  the  rase  of  Willard 
S  f.t'taTTi  excciitur  of  the  estate  of  Clara  H.  Isham.  v.  TTie  Vnttcd 
Stctr^. 

When  I  wa<  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  upon 
the  hearing  uf  House  Joint  Re^clutlon  6T7,  some  members  of  the 
coniiT  ittee  claimed . 

1  Th''  charges  m  my  petition  would  not  be  considered  unless  my 
case  was  pri>sentcd  by  a  lawyer. 

2  My  request  that  the  Isham  case  he  returned  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  review  would  be  opposed  becatise  If  granted,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  de'uged   by  similar  petitions. 

In  reply  lo  these  statements  the  following  Is  respectfully  mb- 
mitted; 

1.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  my  pt'tltlon  on  the  ground  that 
It  was  not  presented  by  a  lawyer  as  the  Constitution  does  not 
reqiure  such  a  procedure  and  the  right  of  peUUon  had  never 
been  relinqulfched  by  the  people  Moreover,  my  petition  wa*  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  a  distinguished  lawyer  before  It  wa«  pre- 
sented to  the  Congresi.  My  two  written  statements  lu  support 
of  the  petition,  and  before  you  for  coruiideration .  presented  brleft] 
a;rtaln  facUs  in  the  record,  which  demonstrated  the  Injustice  re- 
sulting from  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Court  of  Claims  In  tl^e 
Isham  case  These  statements  were  likewise  reviewed  and  com- 
pared with  the  record  by  a  lawyer.  The  citations  and  substance 
of  facU  presented  In  these  atatemeuts  were  taken  from  a  printed 
record  of  the  case  offered  to  yotir  committee  at  the  same  me<.'ting. 
Furthermore,  these  same  facts  were  contained  In  the  brief  <rf 
plaintiff's  attorneys  on  request  for  a  new  Ulal  by  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  which  brief  was  aUso  offered  for  your  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  recognized  high  standing  of  plaintiff's  attorneys 
the  errors  charged  lu  tins  brief  as  having  been  committed  by  the 
Court  of  Clatnxs  must  be  accepted  or  dlsproven.  If  the  findings 
and  corresponding  opinions  of  the  court  are  erroneous  in  nearly 
every  mstance.  as  this  brief  clearly  proves,  tlien  my  charges  are 
Uierebv  clearly  established.  But.  If  this  record  bastKl  brief  is  not 
considered  by  your  commit  tec,  a  sufficient  preae.ntatlon  of  facU 
to  establish  the  charges  broueht  in  my  petition,  and  accompany- 
Ir^  statements,  llie  request  that  I  pre«ent  my  case  by  a  lawyer 
appears  absurd,  and  If  complied  with,  can  serve  uo  ptirpose  ex- 
csept  to  delay  erpoeure  of  the  Iniquitous  operations  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  in  the  Isham  case 

My  petition  was  presented  to  the  Congresf;  Immediately  after 
Supreme  Court  reorganization  became  an  Issue  One  of  my  pur- 
poses at  that  lime  was  to  present  concrete  proofs  In  support  of 
such  reorganization  Since  thai  date  the  Supreme  Court  has 
undergone  changes  and  reversed  previous  unju.^t  decisions  It  Is 
now  generally  reci^enlzed  that  this  Court  has  become  again  a 
bulu-ark  for  protecting  the  rlghU  of  common  people.  Notwith- 
standing this  denrable  result,  the  prosecution  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  on  my  charges  still  remains  as  a  consiltu- 
ttonal  obligation  of   the  Congress. 

2  I  confidentlv  believe  thai  this  or  some  future  Congrees  will 
send  the  Ihh.im  ca*ie  back  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  review  of 
lt&  findings  The  attached  citations  of  many  simlhar  cases  re- 
turned to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  review  shows  that  such  enact- 
ments were  employ»xl  by  the  Congress  formerly  to  correct  the 
Injustiw  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  This  practice  caused  the  court's 
decisions  during  this  period  to  be  Just  and  legal  It  is  believed 
that  the  multituc'.e  of  claimants  which,  it  Is  stated,  are  now  ready 
to  deluge  the  Congress  with  their  j>etitions  clearly  proves  that  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  In  recent  years  to  exercise  the  same  prerog- 
atives as  formerly  has  permitted  and  possibly  caused  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  acv  arbitrarily  and  for  the  benefit  of  big  Interests,  aa 
charged  in   my   petition 

If  the  present  C'  npress  fulls  to  retvim  the  Isham  case  to  the 
Court  of  Clainis  for  review,  will  it  not  further  strengthen  the 
belief  that  Cong.-e.s.'-  drx^s  not  now  operate  as  formerly,  to  demand 
and  secure  Justice  for  our  ofjmmon  people  when  their  Interests 
ccntlict  u1th  those  of  big  business? 

The  arbitrary  and  unjuj^t  actf  committed  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  the  Isham  ca«e  shotiid  receive  immediate  attention, 
otlierwise  it  will  remain  Ilk*  the  ghOFt  in  Hamlet  to  haunt  thc*e 
who  committed  this  crime  and  those  who  attempt  to  cover  it 
up  and  conceal  It  from  the  public  eye. 

Mv  demise  will  simply  pass  It  on  to  my  son  and  to  his  heirs  to 
whom  this  ra.se  i.s  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  and  trust  lor  the 
common  people  of  this  country, 

Tliere  Is  ample  authority  for  Congress  to  reopen  this  case  and 
retry  the  same 

The  following  cases  referred  by  Coneress  to  be  retried  'n  the 
Court  of  Claims  fully  sustains  the  authority  of  Congreas  to  grant 
relief  prayed  for  in  my  petition  and  bill 

CASES  nrrFKurD  to  the  comT  of  ct.aij's  bt  kpeciai.  act  of  co.vgrxss 
Albert  Grti-nt  v  The  United  f^tales  (18  C  Cls  732V  Congress 
passed  a  special  act  directing  the  court  to  reopen  ind  adJiKlldite 
ti\e  claimants  case  upon  the  evidence  on  which  It  was  tried 
more  than  13  years  previously  and  11  it  was  found  that  the  court 
had    then   rendered    Judgment    in    a   dltlertut    Bum    thaji    it    had 
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Inten^KKl    or   what    thf    evidence 
error    ^nd    render    a    jvidtsTnent    in   f 
»ddU)  iTiaJ    »um    due    ti:m       Held,    t' 
trrotr.  lis    and    Judgm.nt    renderrtl 
tJr.c    ^  '.m 

Scryrtia    B     I>u?y   v     The    United 
formfr   clw    brought   by    the   sam« 
It   (11 ;    TMt   have  Jurisdiction   on   tiie 
C<-.:iK!'*'«  t^hea  enact*d  a  special  act 
r-  u:t    i.'id   the  court  rendered  ]\i€~ 
tn  t)r.f  ».ime  evidence  adduced  at 
John   F'nn  v    T7i«   United  Sta:ei 
hAd   oriKinally   ftied    suit   before   the 
Goveri.u.'-nt  by   fSUng   it   In   the  ofl 
rral    *rul  after  various  admlnlstratl 
by  tJ  e  Secretary  of  the  Treaarury  tc 
mlj*.-'!  far  want  of  JuriBdiction      " 
act   referring    It  back   to   the  court 
ether    tMngs   dupeased    with    the    r 
upc.n    wM'-h    the    claim    waa    based 
ne<-«««arv  for  a  claim  to  be  conai ' 
tlon  jf  the  coun).    The  court  then 
of  the  claimant 

4n.irnf!o   JHurphy.   administratrix 
Oil   <94)     The  claimant  brought  sut 
JurlihlicMon    and    the   suit    was 
specul  act  of  Congress  remanding 
a  further  hearing  upon   the  evlden 
the    'ourt   in   the  earlier  trial,   and 
evidence   and   teatimony   as  either 
have  equitable  Jurisdiction  of  all 
nnt  ;n  her  new  petition,  and  d 
amovnt  pa  right  and  justice  may 
fetT'ng    equitable    Jurisdiction    on 
pc*«ni  than   existed  when   the  cas« 
gemra!    Jvirlsdictlon.    and    the   coun 
In  ffiTiT  nf  the  claimant 

H-T-y    W    Goodnch.   Rec .  ▼    T^e 
The    pre-ent    c««e    was    adjudlcatec 
actii  n     the    petition    b«  Injf    dLs 
acte.1  a  »f>erlal   act  referring  the 
Ing    I    Ividgment   for  the  p!i.lntlfr.  1 
Bu^fiiln  certain  of  his  contentions 
d^nce  (1!d   not  Jtistlfy  a  Judgment 
Ms  f»etlt'nn 

T^^^m(u  L    Lirirtfjrfon  T    The  Vni 
ptmintifT   nied   suit   ha.'WKl   upon   an 
the   -oiirt   held   that  the  farts  did 
liind   had   b*^n  talcen   under  ctrc 
on   the   part   of   the   Government   U 
mK»e<l    hi»    petition      Congretw    th« 
ffrrlng   Jurisdiction  on  the  court 
and   award  a  Judgment  for  the  val 
nmnding    the    fact    that    the    orlgi" 
Oovemment    constituted   tortious 
The  court  then  rendered  Judgment 
Erport  OU  Corptr-oflon  v    The  V 
plaintiff  brought  suit  a«alnst  the 
dismissed  ( on  demurren  .  ha  the 
was    l>aiied    was    not    in    writing 
refe;-nng  the  cmae  back  to  the  couft 
Judt:n>ent    if    the    court    fivund    tha  ; 
Intti  bv  the  parties   even  'hough  it 
J(An  L    Alcock  v    The  Untied  SU 
tiff    brought    m    suit    under    the    ge 
based   uj>on   an   alleged   command* 
defendant,   the  rovirt  dUmiaaed  his 
rM>   -ommandeermg  or  action  by 
deftndant   could    be   held    account 
whii-h  referred  the  cas»  back  to  t 
p»revioiisly    interposed    by   defendant 
the    cciurt    found    In    his    favor    uin 
rendered  a  Judipnent  In  his  favor 
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Persecution  and  In1oleranc«  Rebuked 


tt    should    correct    1*'' 

of    the    clalmjmt   for    any 

the    former    Judgment   was 

or  claimant  for   the   amount 


Sbafes    (iA   C.    Cls.   380);    tn    a 

Claimant  the  court   held  that 

subject   matter  of   the   cluim. 

conferring  jurisdiction  on  the 

m  favor  of   the  claimant 

former  trial. 

le  C.  Cla.  *35i     The  claHrant 

executive   department   of   the 

.|e   of   the  Quartermaster   Oen- 

actlons  on  It.  It  was  referred 

the  court,  where  it  was  dls- 

then  enacted   a  specia' 

:  of  determination,   and  amon" 

cqulrement   that   the   contrai'^ 

be    made    In    writing    las    was 

»d  under  the  general  Jurtsdlc- 

rendered  a  Judgment  In  f^vor 

v    The   United   States   '35  C 
tn  the  court  tinder  its  ganer&l 
Jsaed.      She    then   obtained    a 
fhe  case  back  to  the  court  for 
.   and  testimony  presented  to 
upon   such   other   and   further 
)arty   might    flle.   the   court    to 
ters  presented  by  the  claim- 
to  render  Judgment  for  such 
(Remand      The  special   act    con- 
the    court    conferred    broader 
was   heard   under   the   courts 
therefore   rendered   judgment 


United  State*   I5\  C    C\$    1)  • 

by    the    cfiurt    In    an    eiaiiier 

Thereafter    Congress    en- 

to  the  court    and   authorlz- 

the  evidence   adduced   should 

The  court  held  that  the  evl- 

or  the  plaintiff  and  dismissed 

i-d  Sfafes  ifA  C    Cls    3141-  The 
-lleged   taking  of  his  land   and 
lot  warrant  a  finding  that   the 
nces   implying   an  obligation 
pay  for  It  and   therefore   dis- 
n    enacted    a    special    act    con- 
1  hear  and  determine   his  claim 
:lie  of  the  land  taken    notwtth- 
taklng    on    the    part    of    the 
^ts   on   the   part   of   Its   agents. 
,n  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
ed  States  (64  C    Cls    342>     The 
emment.  but  Its  petition  was 
-„ed   'ontract  on  which  Us  suit 
fongresB   enacted    a    special    act 
and  authorizing  the  entry  of 
such    a   contr«-t    was   entered 
was  not  In  writing. 
res  (74  C    Cls   3081     The  plaln- 
^eral    Jurisdiction    of    the    court 
rrlng  of  certain   timber   by   'he 
„   petition  holding  that  thrre  was 
defendant's  officers  for  which  the 
ble      He   secured    a   special    act 
court,  and  waived  the  defen.<« 
_.    and    broadened    Its    lUblUty; 
tier   the   terms   of    the   act,   and 
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forceful  manner.  persecuUon  and  Intclfrance  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Right  Reverend  lOchael  J  lav-lle.  rector  of  St  Patr1ck-s 
Cathedral  ar.d  vicar  general  of  the  ri.,m:in  CarhoMc  Archdiocese  of 
Ne-*-  Y  rk  wvrned  Catholics  yesterday  that  persecution  could  not 
he  un  al  y  >t  the  Christian  faith,  and  declared  th.at  -the  battle  of 
truth"  mu5t  rot  be  waged  with  -the  weapons  of  error.  ' 

Mo-^icnor  LavfUe  r reached  at  the  11  o'clock  solemn  high  mass  at 
St  Patrick  s  Ca:htci.'.il  :.•.  th-  j.res.  r.ce  of  Cardinal  Hayes  and  the 
celebrant  of  the  ma-..,  nu^  M>  -.  Revrrmd  S^phen  J.  Donahue, 
auxU.ar>-  bish  -p  of  N-*'  Y  .rk.  • !  .'  ,:.'.y  two  Catholic  prelates  who 
outrank  Muasi^nor  Lavehe  1:.  ":.'  nr' i.chrK^ese,  In  a  careluly  pre- 
pared sermon,  lor  which  he  had  '.:  k  :,  his  rule  against  disj-ibutlng 
pre.ss  releases,  Mcn.su-nor  LavtUe  :.v..U  that  Lx)rd  Macaulay.  the  hls- 
tcra-i  perfrc-ly  expre^.^ed  the  sentiment  when  he  advised  fellow 
Cv>n.sti3r  s  r.ot  to  -endeavor  to  srippor  by  oppression  the  rell^nori 
which  flr^t   taughi   the   hun.ati    race    t'le   great   lesson   of  universal 

M^)'^s'c"T  Lavpll.  rf-h^tce  i  persecution,  hate,  and  enmity  Jn  gen- 
erafand  l.wk  of  t.-l.r..-.-:;  .f"  'he  .Jews  in  particular.  He  empha- 
■^•zed  'ha*  "he  fu'h  -nut  be  propagated  not  by  the  sword  but  by 
the  li'telK-cf  Th"  Ch.'i^-ia  -i  •  T.r.e  cf  brotherly  love  required 
-resprct  f,:  r  ever^-  hurnar.  h-  ::..''  at.cl  "total  unwillingness  to  tolerate 
per?eri;Mi".n  anywhere,"  he  siiid,  ^     „   ...  ^ 

We  Catholics  were  the  P.rsi  to  e.-^tab'i.sh  that  spirit  In  the  United 
Snate*  ■  he  continued,  "It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
AT-e-lcan  rights--  the  freedom  of  conscience.  A:  present  there  Is  a 
CT  It  rieal  of  persecution  and  Intolerance  throughout  the  world. 
persecution  of  religion  m  totalitarian  states,  m  the  Soviet,  and  of 

'■Persecution  nf  the  Jews.  cL-iving  them  out  of  their  native  lands. 
mik  n.'  •.  Imp.  -.^;h!e  for  them  to  stay  in  peace  and  rnr.r.irt-  -that 
Is  rotallv  against  the  spirit  of  Pentecost  Mav  th-  'spirit  of  love 
and  ^f  tV,lefation  prevail  everywhere  The  H  Iv  Oh  ,s-  c.j:ne  clown 
in  the  form  of  tongues  of  flame  to  show  that  the  la.tli  must  be 
proDigated  not  bv  the  sword  but  by  tiie  intellect 

"i"hp  Fea-t  of  Pentecost  Is  the  manlfest:ition  of  the  l'->ve  of  the 
H'Mv  Trinity  for  the  faithful  of  God  and  demonstnites  that  the 
mi.-K<;on  of  Christ  is  jne  of  peace  within  ourselves,  peace  with  our 
re  kihbor  peace  am:::."  r..it;)ns.  peace  In  the  world  This  spirit 
IS,  therefore,  dlametriciUly  -  pp'.sed  to  any  spirit  of  persccu:ion, 
hate,  enmltv,  or  ill   fe-l'tii:  "  ,  ,      ^   .,  , 

He  qunt*-d  a  250-word  pa.'^s.Tee  fr  m  an  appeal  of  Lord  Macaulay 
In  Parliament  m  favor  cf  a  bill  to  removf»  f.rtaln  discriminatory 
restrictions  agam.^t  Jews  "The  words  ■ 'f  Mariulay."  said  Mon- 
Bicnor  Lavelie'.  cxpre-sw-d  "the  view  of  every  right -thinking  htiman 

Macaiil-vy  In  the  pa<;sa»"'  qu->trd  hv  Mnn-^ismor  Lavelie.  said  that 
"the  wh  !e  hist,  o"  ^f  Chn.vtiiinitv  pr  ^w  s  -hat  she  has  little  indeed 
to  fear  from  pers.-cution  a.s  a  fv,  hut  mu-'h  to  f*'ar  from  persecu- 
tlr..n  a>  an  al'.v  "  MaciiuhTv  rteTended  the  hill  by  protesting  that  It 
wivs  an  tn.su!t  t"  the  Ctin-tinn  r.lu-i  n  to  insiniiate  that  she  could 
ntt   stand    unaided    by    int.,>.erunt    iaw-s. 
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F  REMARKS 
B.  SHANNON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  ]  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday .  June  14).193S 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Monday.  June  6. 
19;38.  containing  excerpta  froni  a  sermon  delivered  by  the 
Rii:ht  Reverend  Michael  J.  Ijivelle.  rector  of  St.  Patricks 
C«  hedral  and  vicar  general  of  the  Roman  CalhoUc  archdio- 
cese of  New  York.    Mcnsigno'  Lavelie  rebuked,  in  a  most 
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HON.  ALBERT  E.  CARTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IX  TIT?:  H'~.r>E  OF  k?:prk?knt.\tive3 

W<.^r,-:sdi:y.  AprU  20 

Mr,  CARTER.  Mr  .'==p*^aker.  thrre  is  no  \irtue  in  the 
himan  character  whicli  so  command.s  our  admiration  as 
courage.  The  morher  who  braves  the  valley  of  death  to 
make  possible  the  birth  nf  her  child:  the  soldier  who  scorns 
death  to  gruard  his  nation's  flag  aRain.st  the  enemy;  the 
statesman  who  stand,s  firm  for  the  principles  and  causes 
he  has  espou.secl.  despite  the  cost  to  personal  fortune — 
these  have  be«^n  honored  a  thou-sand  times,  and  we  honor 
them  no  less  today. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  for  the  ereat  Senate  leader, 
JosrPH  T.  Robinson  than  to  say  that  above  all  else  he  was 
courageous  to  a  noble  rievj.-ee  In  my  14  years  as  a  Member 
cf  Congress  I  have  observ  d  many  of  the  sometimes  fmious 
parliamentary  battles  which  are  a  true  sign  of  a  living 
cemocracy,  I  saw  Senator  F^oeinson  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray.  Like  a  trie  soldier  he  fought  with  all  the  spirit  which 
cnly  a  man  with  a  creat  soul  and  profound  sincerity  can 
S'Jmmon.  But  alwav-s  he  fought  with  a  consideration  for  his 
cpponent's  rights  and  an  understanding  of  his  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  gr^at  lesson  to  be  taken  from  the  career  of 
Jox  Robinson  who  came  from  a  humble  beginmng  to  take 
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his  place  as  a  powerful  leader  in  a  powerful  Nation.  He  did 
not  asstmae  that  place  by  circumstance  of  noble  birth.  Nor 
did  his  elevation  come  from  following  the  course  of  oppor- 
tunism- Time  after  time  his  standard  would  be  found  fly- 
ing among  the  losers.    But  always  it  was  still  flying. 

In  a  short  span  of  years  we  have  seen  the  ideal  of 
human  liberty  become  less  and  less  respected.  What  once 
wa£  a  nation's  first  treasure,  secured  with  the  blood  and 
sacrifice  of  centuries  of  devotees,  now  becomes  a  cheap 
bauble,  to  be  mocked  at  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
ruthless  demagogs.  Democracy,  the  guardian  of  human 
liberty,  is  now  shackled  and  despised  in  nearly  every  coun- 
try in  Europe. 

So  long  as  America  has  men  of  the  Robinson  kind — what- 
ever their  political  complexions — we  are  safe  from  the  base 
and  yet  begiiiling  philosophies  which  have  seduced  so 
many  millions  of  iseople  into  yie'lding  their  destiny  into  the 
hands  of  self-seeking  dictators.  So  long  as  we  have  men 
with  hearts  and  souls,  and  with  the  courage  to  fight  for 
the  right,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  guaranties  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Joe  Ro&nrsoN  was  made  of  the  stuff  that  is  America. 
May  we  always  have  men  like  him  to  keep  America  as 
Americans  want  it. 


Agricultural  Situation  in  Virginia,  1932-37 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14)  ,1938 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  mclude  the  following  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  the 
agricultural  situation  in  Virginia  from  1932  to  1937: 

I,    CnMPARrsON    OF    DATA 

Farm  cash  income  in  Virginia'  rc^e  from  $61,874,000  in  1932  to 
1.123,774000  tn  1937.  an  Increase  of  100  percent  Of  the  1937  in- 
come. $3,374,000  was  in  Government  payments  to  farmers.  Indi- 
caUuii£  are  lor  an  income  In  1938  considerably  lower  than  In  1937. 

FAAM    CASH    INCOME,    PKICKS.    AND    PTTRCHASING    POWXH 

Per  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  farm  cash  income  during  the 
years  1932-37.  has  been  as  foUows: 


Karui  casti  income 
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&.  GOU.  ^lUC,  uoo 

'  Prtliuiiiiary. 

Cash  farm  Income  for  the  United  States  r«  a  whole  Increased 
in  1937  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  and  exceeded  1936  income 
by  8  percent.  Pronoxuiced  ffalns  in  the  early  months  of  1937 
largely  arcuunted  for  the  increase  In  the  closing  months  of 
19.J7.  after  the  harvesting  of  the  biggest  crops  In  the  history  of  the 
United  State's,  cash  Income  began  to  drop  off  more  than  season- 
allv    and  fell  below  the  1936  level. 


'  Because  farm  Income  statistics  collected  and  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  .^erlrvilture  are  btnnp;  revised,  figures  for  Virginia 
given  In  this  pamphlet  are  not  always  strictly  comparable.  The 
1936  and  1937  figure's  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis,  as  are  all  figures 
on  livestock  and  llve>*tock  products,  while  crop  figures  for  years 
before  1936  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  crop-year  basts. 


Farm  Income  was  nearK  twice  as  large  tn  1937  aa  In  19S2, 
but  11  was  considerably  below  the  1929  hgxxn  of  $10  47S.0O0.0OO, 
the  largest  .iiciime  on  record. 

From  1929  to  \9SJ  both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmeni 
declined  sharply,  but  farm  income  declined  more.  CoDBequently. 
in  19,^2  farn-.crs  w i  re  able  to  purchase  only  about  68  percent  aa 
many  goods  and  services  as  in  1929  Prom  IftM  to  1W7  both  farm 
mctime  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  increased,  but  farm  income 
made  the  greater  advance.  As  a  result,  m  1»37  farmers  were  able 
to  buy  about  as  much  of  the  things  they  needed  as  In   1929. 

United  States  farm  prices  generally  Increased  86  percent  in  I9S7 
as  compared  with  1932.  rismg  early  tn  1937  to  double  their  1931 
level.  At  the  low  point  In  March  1933  they  were  &6  percent  of 
pre-war.  In  January  1937  they  reached  their  post-<iepramon  peak 
at  131  percent  of  pre-war. 

Although  the  pnces  of  things  farmers  buy  rose  oooalderably 
during  the  1932-37  period,  the  exchange  Talue.  per  unit,  of  farm 
products  increased  from  an  average  of  61  percent  of  the  pre-war 
level  in  1932  to  93  percent  of  that  levjl  for  the  year  1937.  At  tb« 
depression  low  in  February  1933  the  unit  exchange  vmlue  of  farm 
products  was  Just  tialf  of  what  it  had  been  tiefore  tbe  war.  At 
the  post-depression  peak  in  January  1937.  when  farm  prlcos 
were  at  their  highest,  the  exchange  value  was  101  percent  ot 
pre-war. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  decline  In  farm  real  estate 
values  came  to  an  end  In  tlie  year  ending  March  1933  after 
continuing  unbroken  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  that  year  farm 
real  estate  was  worth  about  73  percent  of  Its  pre-war  value. 
In  the  year  ending  March  1937.  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of 
increase,  it  rose  to  85  percent  of  pre-war.  During  tbe  period 
1933-37  the  South  Atlantic  States  allowed  the  largest  Increase. 
30  percent,  of  any  major  geographic  region  of  the  country  The 
Improved  farm  real  estate  situation  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
since  1933  Is  also  reflected  in  the  sharp  decrease  in  forced  farm 
sales  f»nd  the  noticeable  upturn  In  voluntai^  sales.  Forced  sales 
through  foreclosure  and  other  causes  declined  from  54.1  per  thou- 
sand farms  in  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  22.4  per  thousand 
for  the  year  ending  March  1937  Voluntary  sales  and  trades  o( 
farms  durlns;  the  same  period  rose  from  16.8  per  thousand  faniis 
to  31  5  per  thousand, 

VIRGINIAS    PAJiT    IN    THI    NATIONAL    CAIN 

The  extent  of  change  In  the  economic  situation  of  Virginia  farm- 
ers during  the  period  from  1933  to  1937  Is  Indicated  by  the  greatly 
Increased  income  from  the  leading  farm  conunodltles  produced  In 
the  State, 

Casli  Income  of  Virginia  tobacco  growers  In  1932  was  84.744.000. 
In  1937  it  rose  to  » 19  700.000.  a  grain  of  315  percent.  The  1987 
figure  does  not  include  Government  payments. 

Poultrymen,  cattle  raisers,  and  dairymen  In  this  State  also 
profited  from  a  substantial  rise  in  cash  income  t)etween  1932  and 
1937  fHcome  from  poultry  and  piOuUry  products  rose  87.127.000,  or 
76  perceuCK*ttiat  from  cattle  and  calves  increased  83  748,000,  or  66 
percent,  and  that  from  railk  84  896  000.  or  43  percent. 

Cotton  growers  of  Virginia  were  another  group  who  saw  an  en- 
couraging rise  m  tholr  farm  income  during  this  period.  Cash  In- 
come from  cotton  i  lint  and  eefd »  Jumped  from  81.125.000  In  1932 
to  82.122,000  in  1937.  an  increase  of  nearly  81.000.000 

Income  from  other  farm  products  raised  In  Virginia  increased 
during  the  1932  37  period  Income  from  corn  and  hogs  rose  86,359.- 
000,  or  181  percent;  that  from  appl«*s  84.685.000,  or  115  percent; 
and  that  from  peanuts  83.415.000.  or  164  percent. 

Price  changes  from  1932  to  1936  on  the  leading  farm  commodities 
produced  in  the  State,  which  brought  about  a  coi:.slderable  share 
of  the  increased  income  Indicated  above,  are  shown  in  table  1 

Table  1. — Average  pricrs  received  bi/  Vir^nia  farmers  for  comvwdi- 
fies  listed  in  19 J2  and  in  1936 
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FARM     REAL -ESTATE    VALXTTS    UP 

Along  with  rising  farm  Income.  Virginia  farm  real-estate  values 
have  mounted  and  taxes  have  declined      After  more  than  a  decade 
I    of  cJmust  steady  decline  farm  real-estate  values  in  Virginia  reached 
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Um  ^atto^n  !n  the  j^t  ending 
fccre   ttood   at  88   percent  of   pre 
M«rr  1    1.    1M7    the   eilimaled    value 
o(  the  1913    14  »rrr»«e  'nLue      VlHJl 
tore    found  Ihrir  real  «t*t«  worth 
1937  than  in  the  ftmt  quarter  oX  1 

Pfter    Virifir.ia    farmert    were   fi 
their   l«nd«  and   more   were   able   to 
The  number  of  forced  farm  aale* 
rr)r  1  le  yt^i  ending  March   1933  to 
1937      VoluntAry  aalea  and  trades  " 
from  14  3  to  30  3  per  thovMUid. 

Ba  ik.-upt£ie«    among    f  xmerm   In 
2.47»  ul  the  jear  ending     une  30,  1 
the  Hureau  of  AKrlcallura.1 
U)m«y  General      ThU  number 
Ironi    the    5917    bankruptcies    In 
1W.1      In  Vir^lnU  during  thla 
of  H8  tc  123 

Ir     19:il    tmjtra  on   Virginia   farm 
pr-  I  ibly  th€ir  all-time  peak  In 
•  c  ai  renu  per  $100  of  value      By  1 
per  HHX)  of  value      Ftgurw  for   1 
iiv»n.+t»><l  25  cenu  per  acre  In   1938 
1930 


1.  1933.  when  the  value  per 
But  with   the   year  ending 
per  acre  rose  to  110  percent 
.  Ua  farmera  a«  a  whole,  there- 
about 25  percent  more  esu^y  m 


9n 

EcoDomic5 


Into  aales   or   transfTs   of 

make   vol  intary   trarusactlona 

thovuand  declined  from  43  3 

11  7  for  that  ending  in  March 

d\:nng  the  same  period  incrraaed 

the  United  State*  numbered 
according  to  an  analysis  hy 
based  on  report*  to  the  At- 
nfed  a  58- percent  decrea.^ 
ftacal  year  ending  June  30, 
they   dropped    from   a   total 


repieae 

tre 
pen^ 

real    estate   reached    what    wa.s 

relajtlon  to  value,  when  they  f;to<xl 

i3«  they  had  fallen  to  66  cent.* 

are  not  yet  availabU-      Tar.<>s 

as  compared  with  34  c^'Ota   m 


93  r 


TULM    WACB  aAlCS   HICHIB 


Wiige  earners  on  Virginia  farms, 
ants    found  their  income  tncreasln  f 

age    monthly   farm    wage   rate   per    p< 

Fuui    years  later  it  waa  830  25.  having  advanced  31   percent  above 
the    1333  Ifvel 

n    *cairm.TTTtaL  utjvrmtirt  ntocaAM  thi  basis 

"Hie  protluctlon-adjustment  progiams  of  the  A.  A  A  .  with  ither 
re<-c  »ery  measures,  were  the  baaL>  for  the  marked  agricultural 
change  from   1933  to  1937 

Under  theee  programs.  120.848  crop-adjustment  contracts  from 
Vin-.nia  farmers  were  accepted  by  the  A  A  A.  Of  r.iMt&e  contractji, 
n«:ij  were  cotu^n  contracts.  37JM  tobacco.  7,673  peanut.  18.075 
D>r).-!u)«    and  28  151   wheal 

U  idrr  the  terms  of  these  contracU.  Virginia  farmers  shifted 
many  acree  from  the  production  of  soil -depleting  cash  crtipa,  in 
whi  h  price -depreasing  »urpluse«  (listed,  to  prtxJuctlon  of  other 
cn>i»  which  were  soil  oonaervtng  c  soil   improving  In  nature 

Tlie  sgricultural -adjustment  pro  {rams  fnim  their  beginning  In 
IM;!  were  concerned  with  good  uie  of  the  land  as  well  liS  with 
aCji  (ting  production  to  effective  demand.  It  was  recognl/ed  from 
ih.    «l*rt   ihst   relieving  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  froni  the  mil 


•Khi.usling  burden  of  surplus  crop 

put    ihls    land    to   st)U-can«erving 

mat  V  years  had  been  advocating 

A.ijvtsutvent    conirai'U    included 


mi  vkMtw  lur  at-rvage  taken  out  of  surphu  crops     TVie  ooiuin  oon 


■S:!j*w,:.-., 


Ing  was  done  on  an  arTe«vKe  ha.sls  but  from  these  returns  It  haa 
beei  estimated  that    wme   3B.096   producers   In   Virginia   voted   and 

of  :hl8  number  about  35f.:2  .r  93  4  percent,  favored  the  appU- 
rat.on  of  the  act  In  th-  c.i.-lv  summer  of  1935  tobacco  producers 
were  asked  to  vote  up«in  »  (-■nimuati -n  of  an  adjustment  program 
aftrr  the  ending  of  the  pre.^ni  crop  year  In  Virginia  approxl- 
ma-.rly  35  306  producers  voted  in  this  referendum,  of  whom  33.7-4, 
or  9.T  5  ^)ercent  favored  a  ciulnuation  of  the  prograjn.  In  a 
ref.-rcnd'im  on  corn  and  h'>trs  condurted  on  CX'tober  26,  1935,  In 
wh.ch  producers  w^•rf  asHecl  if  rhey  favored  a  1936  program,  re- 
turns from  Virginia  mdiciited  that  of  the  6.366  producers'  votes 
ca-ot    5  971    or  93  8  pt-rcmt,   w.-ri'   m  favor  of  one 

The  result  of  t.*-.ese  A  A  A  pr'xrani.s  ar.d  of  the  droughts  of 
1934  md  1936  was  to  r«'ducf  pnre-d>'p^^-'^-'^i''"?  surpluses  of  most 
major  commodities  to  approximately  i.ornial  carry-over  lev-Is, 

Ca'^y-o'  er  of  major  farm  comm<>ditirs 


as  well  as  landlords  and  ten- 
On  AprU  1.  19.33.  the  aver- 
person    with    board    was    |15  50 
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.  «r  iUfh  othor  uses  n«  a\.\y  be 
'uUure  or  his  «uMinri«eU  itgnif 
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1  World  carrv-over  of  .\mencan  ootlon 

1  Cmp  VP.V  ■fluf-.-ur«l  tobatx-o.  July-June;  Maryland  fr-r.wTO.  Vcnmntr  Jsn  1 
o(  >  ear  fr.ilowin<  pr^nfiion,  all  other  typca,  October-Septum  Nr.  t-inu  shI.vs  womht. 
'  '  'li»an»-'l  ricv. 
•Tnder  the  adjustmen'  prograni.s  thrnufih  December  31.  1937. 
rental-benefit  pno'-adjustmen',  a:-,d  [x.ol  .ind  option  payments 
to  Virginia  cotton  gnjwers  to'aled  J990  275.96.  RentaJ-benefM  pay- 
mi'iits  tu  producers    f  ,,>ther  coramLKl;t.ii's  %verc,  tobacco,  »2,839J226  11; 

$2,265  lG8il,    and    wheat,   82,041,- 
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irM  I    ft>r    19J4  33    ipecitled    use   ol 
pik  ,ing  crvif) 

Itoi    by   the  prmlvi.-er    ni  his  (arm 
o.     iveeiiMk   or   livesUM'li  prtMlucU  ( 
pnMurer  on  his  farm,  or  laltowuv  : 

■•r  iuit«Hi  hy  ihs  l»e4retsr»  of  Agri ' 

Kw'd  and  w»  crops  fi»r  home  iiM  wt-re  •ulhorir.<'«l  i\n  imted 
a<n<«  III  the  Mknith.  hetniuae  U  w  is  rerttititlSMt  tlial  ths  stiHiuinrd 
erf  farm  living  in  that  retfluit.  w  Mrh  contains  half  of  <ht>  turtii 
n<t|)ulsiioii  iif  ihe  lounlry  ml|  U  Iherefc 
Uit^tiiu  iHinirar«s  Mrrie<i  similar  iimvuiona 

III  the  \*»i  amp  fear,  the  nnl  \n  whith  •d]ustment  prKgrams 
««r*  Ul  full  ii|Miraium,  Uie  NmUoiis  larniars  agreed  to  •lull  their 

(TviiMiioh  iin  m»afly  ••.OIW.OOO  mt»m,  ur  oiwninlh  of  all  ilie  tul- 
lvi,te<i  laml  In  the  cnuhiry  PN  rmers  in  Virginia  ■lilltefl  morn 
ItMin  ia«,*00  aoree  Irtmi  corn,  whiat.  cotton  aiwt  tobacco  Of  the 
MiWOOO  ahifled  mtm  in  Um  Uiillecl  MUtea  about  une- third  was 

riut    in   paeture  or   meadow   crtHis     and   nne-thirO    intii  emergenoy 
ontfe  cr«ip«  and  rropa  that  •uppl  ie<l  food  and  ree«t  for  hninr  use 
Th*'   reniamtiti  one-third   wm  fal  owed   to  conserve   nioi»tvjre   nnd 
r%iiitr«il  wee<is   planted  to  farm  wiodluU.  or  lall  iiUe      The  acreage 
Irft  Idle  WM  very  Miiall 

Adjuatnieni  measures  were  untlertaken  only  after  pottun,  to- 
batco.  wheat,  and  lorabof  producers  had  Indicated  their  a{|>proval 
by  means  ot  democratic  referenda 

Oil  referenda  on  measures  undertaken  under  the  A*tTieuUuraJ 
Adjustnient  Act  of  IMS  were  held  Th»  Aral  corn -hug  referendum 
WWII  held  m  Oct4iber  1194  to  dec  de  whether  producers  [aturt>d  a 
rora-ha«  procram  for  Itt8  Ortxifers  numbering  4  261  vo«Kl,  and 
Sim*  or  Mt  percent  favored  c<n  tlnulng  corn-hog  adjuitment  In 
IMIi  In  the  Uankhead  referendum  conducted  on  Deoeiul>er  14. 
1M4  to  decide  upon  the  applieab  lity  of  the  Bankhead  Ad  to  the 
\lk^^  M  mtlun  crop.  1.401  vutes  rere  cast  in  this  (ttaU  of  which 
i.l'.ia  or  ••!  pertient.  were  m  favor  of  applying  th*  act  A 
Na* ion  wide  wheat  refereiulum  Mas  conducted  an  May  2A,  IKIft 
in  which  prodvicera  were  asked  Aie  you  in  favtir  of  «  wheat 
prx'duciion  adjustment  program  So  follow  the  present  ->ii«  which 
eiHn<«  »'Vh  the  19S8  crop  year  "  In  Virginia  5  887  votes  were 
caai  by  contract  aignara  and  ivitalgnert.  nf  which  4.033  vut«e  or 
86.1  percent,  favored  a  program  Dvirtng  the  latter  part  cf  1934 
ami  early  id  1W»  tobacco  growem  were  asked  to  vote  on  'hie  appU- 
eatUity  of  the  Knr -Smith  Ae%  Ui  the  1935' <i6  (obaoog  crop.    Vut- 


pemutd,    $548,559  3H,    coru- 
47'i75 

m     THE    SOIL 

Because  the  national  economic  eniergi>ncy  of  1933-33  was  duo 
laiRi'iy  to  burdensome  surpluscH  of  fjirm  commodities,  the  Agrl- 
cui'ural  Adjustment  Ac  of  l'M3  had  emphasized  production- 
control  as  ft  means  c  f  n-stormg  Urm  purchasmR  power  and  there- 
by rplieving  ihe  emernenry  Bv  li^36  f.irm  purchasing  power, 
b«!M>d  on  cash  income  from  marketint;s,  was  about  40  percent 
gr-aier  than  for  i:):U  IVraiiHe  of  the  adjustment  programs  and 
two  s.'vere  droiij;ht«  surpluses  h.vd  iM-en  considerably  reduced. 
Thl*  lessening  of  the  enierKCurv  and  the  Supreme  Court  s  decision 
III  the  lloosrtc  Mills  luw  uu  .January  tl  lUJtt,  wluch  invalldatod 
tie  AAA  pr<i*Uutt 'tiMoutr  li  programs  paved  the  way  for  a 
lonH-iiine  soll-cons»-r\iit mo  pr 'urnni  llMs  progrum  wax  hiuied  on 
tl  <<  Soil  Cmservut;  m  aiul  l)oiui»tic  AUounmi  Act,  approved  P"cb- 
n  arv  JU  Ui.irt  'Ahiih  ftn|.lta«..'cd  st-il  vMUaervat Ion  rather  thua 
jjiialui '  loll  adJUatnu  III 

Tu«   lui.i  AiiSii  I'l  rrtiAi.  (-oN«in«v*rioN  faociSAM 

About  4  000  CH  Ml  :  irtmrs  !i\   all   par'»  if  the  NnHon    member*  nf 

sUtUI  2  7(K)  cnUll'y  (■■ilisrrvulloil  nsno.  lal  l  ■!»•  pai't  \clp«  ted  In  lh8 
n.iri  n,.;neuliur(U  i  uni..  i  vni  i  i|i  jiroHrmu  Umlrr  this  progrwiii  two 
l\jtr»  .'f  ii«viueiil«  A«'te  •iteinl  to  f^riinis  (or  posttlVK  oertoritmnce 
II  miueivlhg  and  iinpf>sih.<  ilieir  f»Hii  laliit  H  lU-conrnTVliU 
piiyinriiis  *ei»  inmle  t  r  «ii;Hiiiu  ai  reaKe  f'niii  soll-Uepleling  to 
»  il  .  I  mi«tviiik!  ccp"  111  M»t(i  M  ii  building  |Hiyinnils  werf  made 
fit  lUKi  Mrrdliig*  of  mil  I '  liutld  1  iig  crnps,  nhd  (or  approved  soil* 
U  iildihri  |)ri»c'liirs 

Mi«iv  «i«  iMMcnt  or  .it.out  j«fll70tHH)  acres  of  Ihe  total  rrop- 
iiMid  Ul  the  I'lUtPd  Mtnien  wi»«  (.■veieii  iiy  rtppiiifttioiis  for  |Mymenta 
Under  ih#  iw:lfl  program 

Abiiul  III  444  (HH)  seres  were  diverted  from  soil  •depleting  CTopg 
e  ther  as  a  direit  rexuM  of  thn  program,  or  l>e(ause  drought  had 
doetroyed  estsbllshetl  sciea«e«  of  soil-depleting  croi»  Of  thil 
diverted  screitge.  alKHit  «H  ,1  |H'rc««nl  was  diverted  from  general 
rropa  ;I0  (MTcetit  from  cotton,  1  A  percent  from  tobacco,  and  0  4 
percent  from  pwanuts 

B<\U-hulldHig  practices  were  rnrrled  out  on  shout  M  000.000  arret 
Legvimes  and  legtime  muturef*  permanent  pasture,  green  manure, 
and  cover  crojjs  were  newlv  ^edrd  :ii  43  iHW  000  acres  FertUlacr 
and  lime  applicationt  were  tnnde  to  II  247  000  scree  Terracing,  con- 
tour furrowing  proiiHMed  •«unimer  fsllow,  nnd  other  mechanical 
rrtialon  controls  and  miscelUuteouii  soil -building  practioea  were  put 
into  effiH«t  on  ft  «(>4  (KX)  ni  res 

Payments  for  soil -conserving  and  »(dl- improving  practlcea  undtf 
tne  IU3<J  program  tolulcd  1370  007  828  of  which  •33.171,0M  Weol 
f  ir  county  i»peine« 

In  Vtrgmis  iihiiiif  fl2  2M4  fnrtners  orRnnl/.ed  Into  08  county  asso- 
rislionn.  participated  in  the  Ui3fl  (irogram  Of  the  total  Virginia 
cropland,  nbiut  i\>  jxrcent  or  .1  1X12  IKX)  seres,  was  covered  by  ap- 
j  llcftti ms  for  payments  Pie  arreage  diverted  from  «oll-deplctin| 
rrt-ps  (17  821  fruni  (Hitton.  13  682  fr<  m  peanuts  33,117  from  to- 
tacco.  aiul  110  382  from  other  crops)  totaled  168  703  ncrea.  Soll- 
tuUdlng  practices  were  put  into  efTect  on  about  UfiO.Oft;)  acree,  M 
f  lUows  New  »i'tdlnKs  uf  legumes  and  leRume  mixtures,  perennial 
{rasaes   for    pasture,    and    grrvu-uiaxiuro    iwrcps,    678,336    acres;    far- 
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tlllzer  and  lime  arpHcaiions,  272,117  acres;  forest  tree  plactlngs.  370 
acres;  terracing.  5.231  srres. 

For  thoir  pv.isltive  soil-conscrvlng  and  soil-building  performances 
in  this  connection  Virginia  fanners  participating  iu  the  1936  pro- 
gram received  $3,329,689  In  conservation  payments.  Including  county 
associatxn  expenses. 

TV     THE   A     A.   A     OP    1B38 

It  became  clearly  evident  In  late  1937  that  measures  for  evening 
out  vlult  nt  fluctuations  In  supplies  and  prices  of  farm  products 
and  in  the  Incomes  and  buying  power  of  farmers  were  necessary  m 
addition  to  the  soil-conserving  measures  of  the  1936  and  1937 
programs. 

Production  of  most  Important  farm  crops  in  1937  was  the  greatest 
In  the  history  of  the  country.  As  these  crope  were  harvested  and 
marketed,  prices  declined. 

In  January  1937  farm  prices  were  at  their  post-depression  peak 
of  31  percent  above  the  pre-war  level.  The  per-unit  exchamge 
value  of  farm  products  generally  was  slightly  above  that  of  pre- 
aar  days,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  standing  at 
101  percent  of  the  August  1909  July  1914  average.  Surpluses  of 
mott  basic  commodities  had  largely  disappeared. 

As  crop  reports  in  the  spring  and  .summer  bepan  to  reveal  the 
pro.spects  for  record -brealang  crops,  however,  farm  prvt-es  began 
u.)  full  In  April  they  were  130  percent  of  pre-war.  By  June  they 
had  declined  to  124  percent  of  that  level,  and  by  September  to  118 
percent     In  December  they  stood  at   104  percent. 

Tlu'  Docfmtxr  crtjp  repurt  revealed  the  total  1937  farm  output 
as  the  largest  on  record.  Production  of  grains,  meat  animals. 
poultry  products,  and  tobacco  was  lees  than  it  had  been  in  some 
lnter;ni  years,  hut  product, on  of  fruits,  vegetables,  truck  crops, 
cotton,  and  poultry  products  topped  all  forn\er  figures.  As  these 
large  crops  moved  to  niarket.  prices  dropped  rapidly.  By  February 
1938  they  v^ere  only  97  p>ercent  of  pre-war.  having  declined  26 
percent  frcm  their  January  1937  level.  The  unit  exchange  value 
of  farm  products  had  declined  by  nearly  one-fovirth  in  little  over 
a  year'b  tmie. 

Trend  of  prices  of  Virginia's  leading  farm  products  under  these 
circuinstancit-   ;s  shown  below; 

Table    II. — Avragp   prices   rcrrived    by    Virfyinta    farmers   for   com- 
modities It.- ted  nn  dates  specified 
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The  AtfritiiHuiiil  Aiijui>;iiit  ni  Act  of  lu;iH,  ttppiovi-d  by  tnr  I'le-i. 
(li  ,it  1  t\  I'eliriuu'y  Id.  t>tr»'ti;.',t|irii»i  luul  loiit.iiuen  llie  unuiullurnl 
rniiei  \iit  ii'ii  piogrmn*,  wldili  ai"  oiHii  lo  paftU'iprttioii  by  nil 
fioiin'H    III    the   riilie<l    Nltilrn 

111  tuliiuinn  It  »up|iliMneiit»i  ilie«e  pro(!rnm<i  vkith  iiiriu.urei«  for 
lirlping  fsrinem  to  oUblllre  their  pnKluctlon.  niafki»tliig.  prices, 
and  iiitonie  It  provide*  tisKlsltiiicr  fur  pMxlucIng  farm  cniniiioUl- 
tlen  in  quatitUles  ndpijuiite  to  meet  all  requirements  fur  domesMo 
ronMuiiipilon  hihI  drsiinhie  rxnorts  and  to  eiitnbllsli  nnd  iiinintiilii 
ImuiM  rem  rve  supplieo  tliivn  iiave  ordinarily  been  tnaliitmned  in 
pa>t  yrurs  It  inctudcM  loans  to  make  It  poesible  fur  larmera  tu 
carry  over  from  goml  years  the  surplus  supplies  for  use  in  bad 
years  riiinlly,  It  provides  mechanisms  which  are  designed  to  en- 
able fnrmers  to  regulate  the  movement  of  farm  crope  to  market 
and  to  prevent  clumping  excessive  supplies  on  uvcrluaded  nmikele 
to  cuuse  price  coUupse  and  severe  drupt  in  farmers'  lucutuc 


and    Passports,    delivered    over    the    National    Broadcasting 


System,  on  Sunday,  May  15, 
stated  In  a  very  clear  and 
which  ought  to  be  better 
citizens. 

There  being  no  objection, 


1938.  It  conlalr\5  information 
conci.se  manner  on  a  subject 
understood    by    all    American 

the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 


Citizenship  and  PatiNporU 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OK  KUJRIDA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  IS  ilcgislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7).  1938 

Mr,  ANDREWS.     Mr,  Preslder^t.  I  a&k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  broadcast  on  Citizenship 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

America  Abroad."  a  series  of  pn;»gTams  presented  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co  on  the  work  of  the  State  Department  and  th« 
Foreign  Service  abroad  Pattle  Fie'd,  the  first  American  woman  to 
be  sent  abroad  as  vice  consul.  Is  giving  these  talkA.  Today  kClaa 
Field  has  as  her  guest  Mrs.  Ruth  Blelaskl  Shipley  the  Chief  of  tha 
Pas^port  Division  of  the  State  Department,  who  will  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  work  of  her  Division.     Miss  Field 

Pattii  F*irLD.  Many  of  you  are  now  applying  for  passporta  to 
take  a  trip  to  Europe.  South  America,  and  even  to  the  Far  East. 
TTie  Chief  of  the  Passport  Division  l.s  an  attractive  woman.  Mrs, 
Ruth  Shipley,  who  startec  with  the  Department  of  State  in  1914. 
and  has  gradually  been  promoted  until  she  is  today  In  charge  of 
all  American  passport  applications  in  this  country  and  abroad  In 
this  country  passport  agents  in  Boston.  New  York.  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  •  •  •  and  some  3.500  clerks  of  court  take  pass- 
port applications.  Americans  abroad  must  apply  for  pasept^ris  at 
American  diplomatic  and  consular  offices 

In  1937.  168.000  passports  were  issued.  About  60  percent  of  this 
number  are  applied  for  in  the  months  of  March.  April  May  and 
June  •  •  •  always  the  busiest  sea.son  for  the  Passport  Division. 
Some  Idea  of  the  pressure  of  these  months  can  be  realized  when  you 
consider  that  a  clerk  examining  a  passport  application  must  be 
familiar  with  more  than  3.5  laws,  and  :U1  regulations  thereunder, 
as  well  as  many  treaties  jjcrtalning  to  citizenship 

They  must  be  vigilant  in  the  detection  of  fraud  and  the  altera- 
tion of  documents  The  work  is  so  complicated  that  many  mem- 
bers of  Mrs    Sh.ipley's  stafT  are  lawyers 

Mrs  Shipley,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Passports,  is  here  in  the 
studio  today,  and  Id  like  to  ask  her  several  questions  about  her 
work  which  I  feel  may  interest  you  Mrs  Shipley  sometimes  I 
hear  Americans  complaininp  about  the  bother  of  applying  for  a 
ptussport      Why  are  they  necessary?     Dt)  they  serve  a  useful  purpose? 

Mrs  SHiPLiT.  Passports  are  required  for  travel  in  most  foreign 
c(>untrie,s  under  the  regulations  of  those  countries,  TTie  American 
Government  docs  not  require  an  American  citizen  to  obta. n  a 
pa.sj<p<ni,  but  H  pu,s.><i)ort  l^  th.e  universally  recognl?#d  proof  of 
citi/ienship  Besides  commending  the  bearer  to  all  forelKH  offi- 
cials, It  mtnxluces  him  to  American  Foreign  Service  ofUcers.  who 
will  glatUy  help  in  many  ways,  such  as  suggesting  business  op- 
portunlt.e.s,  completuig  the  fonnallties  surrounding  a  foreign 
marriage,  and.  if  he  runs  afoul  of  local  lawt.,  seeing  that  he  Is  ^;lven  a 
Ittir  nnd  Just  hearing  American  children  born  abroad  are  regis- 
tered With  the  American  consul  on  the  biihls  oi  their  parenu" 
Amerii-un  pn.^spon^  The  e.HluicK  of  Amencuih  who  die  abroad 
are  taken  care  ol  by  the  consul  An  American  pivasport  ncrvis 
notice  to  alt  the  world  that  the  bearer  is  protected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Uovernmeiit 

Ml^>^  F'lnii  Mth  Shipli  V,  I  think  muny  of  Dur  lutenert*  would 
like  to  know  wheihor  a  puasport  is  requirr^  for  tinvel  in  all  foremu 
i'outiirie« 

MiN  Mitiei.rv  Aineiuan  dtir.ens  are  nit  required  to  have  paee- 
poru  in  xeveinl  nrighborliig  countrifs  nuch  as  Caiiads  Mrnlco, 
mm  ihe  We».t  IndU"  Mow*ver,  1110*1  tmveling  Amrilct»ii»  take 
ptini-porUi  with  Iheni,  Iwauw  they  arc  a  Kood  menus  of  ittenlinoa- 
ii'ii  iind  the  hem  pioieitiun  1  lie  inn  h<ive  in  foreign  eountries  A 
|mwi)Mut  hIm)  esiablisliiwi  Ainerictin  illiMnahip  upviit  trtuin  U»  the 
I'll. ted  HI  ulih 

MiMs  Kii-iii  Here's  another  miesiion  nnd  an  linjMirtant  i»ii»,  I 
would  like  lo  ask  Mrs  Bhliiley  Who  Is  rllgUjle  to  hold  an  American 
paaeport? 

MiH  HMiPtrT  There  are  many  "if*"  invnlvwl  in  an  answer  to  thai 
queillon,  but.  briefly,  all  perwihs  horn  In  the  UniU'd  Mtalmi.  •  •  • 
all  children  b«irh  to  American  rltliwnB  abrond,  •  •  *  and  all  |>er- 
■on*  naiurtllwd  under  the  laws  of  the  UnlU-d  Htalea  •  •  •  art 
Amerionn  cHl»»n«,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  Axnerlcan  pnaaiiorta. 
In  addition  ihero  are  nationals  of  our  insular  poaeeealons  who  aw» 
allpflnnce  lo  lh#  IJnited  Btatee  They  aleo  Uavel  under  paeaporti 
liwucd  by  this  country. 

Miss  Kisj.o  It  wiu  a  surprise  to  me  tu  Itarn  that  American 
Indians  were  not  all  Anwrlcan  cillMna  prior  to  the  paaeage  of  a 
law  m  1UU4  cleclarliig  them  American  citlisena.  Mn  Shipley,  what 
kind  of  a  document  did  Indians  travel  on  before  this  law? 

Mr*  Hiiiri.iY  They  were  granted  American  pamiparu  which  de- 
scribed them  not  aa  cltiieni  of  the  IJnlted  8tat»«  but  u  warda  of 
the  (lovrrnmrnt  of  the  United  States. 

Mlaa  rikiJj  The  other  day  I  reallwd  how  really  desirable  an 
American  passport  Is  A  natur»ll»ied  European  who  had  lost  hie 
American  citizenship  t>hd  could  not  obtain  a  paasport  lo  return  to 
this  country  appealed  directly  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Htntea.  His  letter  waa  amusing  but  rather  aad  I  quote  from  thU 
letter:  "Hupreme  Exc-ellency,  Your  Majesty,  I  love  the  United 
States  •  •  •  and  furthermore  I  should  be  granted  a  paeeport 
berauae  I  pa«i»d  the  examlnatlora  In  New  York  City  for  etrijet 
cleaner   with  supreme  brilliancy" 

Mrs  Smikjct  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  an  extremely 
ueeftil  cltl?en,  but  unfortunately,  being  a  supremely  brilliant  atre«« 
cleaner  Is  not  one  uf  the  cssentiuis  for  an  Amerlcun  pu»*>port. 
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M:.«    FitLB    T   know    iher*    arr 
wb*r-  •  younK  person  m»y  choose 
of  hn  b.rth  and  thf  country  or  h 
a^boul  !M-mf  other  prob>ma  of  citi 
Ur<    SMiPtxT    One  of  ihe  nicest 
obta  n    rvco^initMn    of    the    right 
n«l;   naliv,-  by  naiurai'.yAtiun.    Th« 
nirr<\  thi<   right    but   manv  countries 
cv-tii-ii"   to  chanK**   their   national 
Stales    hA«    netfoilated    nat or allzail^jn 
cour.  trie?.      Si)me.  however    still 
corii«*quence   the   former   cUlzena 
upoi.  return  Uj  tlie  land  of  their 
•erYlce    or   other   obll«»llon»    they 
cominK    American   cltiaen*      Natural 
ever  thinK  poaaible  to  help  them 
a«n>ftneni   with  the  country  ther^ 
Iheni  but  to  warn  them  of  the  da^g* 

H.i»  KiEUO    I  have  nulic«d  recrn 
ha»<    g'-ne  abroad   to   Oghl  Ui 
cttuenahip' 

Ur%   MMirt.rT    Under  our  pr«aent 
mg   wuh   a   foreign  army  due*   m 
unl<«a»  h»  laliea  an  oath  of  aUegt 
ever    tiur  nu   the   lime   he   la  aciua 
he  1  iu«i   ;>>,ik  to  that  nag  for  prcil*^ 
t'niie*!  HiaiiNi  can  afford  him  no  at 
M>r>  le   11   nniahed      II  U   Vhe  old 
i»r^  •  two  ma«l«n 

MiM    ri»iB    Mr«     Hhipley     Ull 
mr\»<\  in  (orflgii  armlM  dvutng  t 

•hi)  • 

Mm   MnifiiT    If  they  uxik  an 
('«iiijri*«   p*aa»d    a   •p#clal    act 
allfU  »rnu#a   aud  ihty  wtrt  perm 
■  iiii) 

U\m   Kiuo    H»r»   U   k   problem 
«e^e   ju*t   be«n  dlacttaatng.   that 
A   i  aturaliited  Amertran  retvwned 
vi«i.  and  wa«  drmfU*!  InUi  the  arijiy 
Uk  ng  the  o«Ui  of  allegiance      DUi 
Un    HHtrucT    I(    he   voluntarllj 
another  country   he  loet  hia  Amen 

MiM    FiEU)    Un    Mhiplcy    are 
abrMd  more  or  le«i  permaiwntly 

|,lr«    SMinaT    We  have  Juat  rotfp 
of     hia  yew    and   there  are  over 
KUaa  rinJ»    Why    Mr«    Shipley 
tries  do  moat  of  them  reaide? 

Mrs    Shipi^t    Canada   accounU 
Kuiope   there  are   ibnut  BO. 000 
lotil  of  35.000      TBn  thouaawd 
in  China 

Uii*  rmj>    We  have  all  rwwl 
pllt»Uona  of   Donald   Robmaon 
do«-»   the   State   Department   hav« 
•ppllcaUona7 

Mn  SiOPUT    It  Is  always 
pottalbUitiea.  but  actually  le« 
port  applicauona  have  any  devr< 
intierent   booeaty  of  moat 
b«<mtiae  of   the  vigilance  of  the 
actnt*  ^*<  ^^  Qirure  la  ao  small 
application  Is  genuine 

Mi«a  PixLB   Mrs.  Bblplcy.  I 
kD<)w  why  people  want  a 

I4rs    SKiFurr.  Ttiere  are  four 
fraudulent  paasports     There  la 
to  obtain  a  visa.     Then  there 
could  obtain  a   valid   passport 
to  st«amahlp  oOctals  and  olBcan 
hl>  own  name,  he  would  be  wa^ 
ship    but   tnivelinff   under   a 
ar«-  able  to  take  oew  their  vlcUn  a 
■pot  them.     Then  there  Is  the  fuiptl 
finally    there  U  the  pollUcal 
frsudulent  appllcaUon  is  the  on« 
pn^.     Often  such  persons  have 
pprfer  to  travel  under  a  false 
monts  will  go  unnoticed. 

Miss  Ptxls.  U  a  person  u 
U  arrested,  what  Is  th«  pu 
t        Mrs.  SHirt.rr.  U  be  is  convict  )d 
penalty   la  5  years   Imprlsonmeit 
vu-ted    abroiMl.    eay    as    a    polf"^ 
punishment   are  UmlUaas.     In 
miin  without  a  country 

kilas  Ptklo    Whan  I  was  vice 
several  attempta  to  bribe  the 
Krtdcaed   In   one  paasport 
Nikturally    tha    a^osui    refused 
people    who    forf*    paasports   c 

DflMEDOrtJI 

Un   SamxT.  Some  ItMllvtduals 
tniuduiant  paasporta  aod  char^ 


ny  esses  of  dual  natlorialnv 
nzenshlp  between  the  c<niniry 
par-'nta.  But  wUl  you  U.-11  us 
nship? 

mcult  problems  we  have  la  to 

ftn    individual    to    chanfo    hia 

United  Stales  haa  4lw;»yB  reco«- 

BtlU    refuse   to   permit    their 

To   remedy   this   the   Cnited 

treaties    with    a    number    of 

_  to  rec<:>,<niy«  this  right      In 

such   countries   run   the   rLsk. 

.„.  of  being  seized  for  niihl-^ry 

may    have   incurred    before    be- 

y    the    United    States    Will    do 

lo  lon»{  as  we  have  no  apeclftc 

u  little  that  can  be  done  for 

r 

Uy  that  many  American  citizens 

armies.     Do  they  loss  their 


ms.    did    those    Americaiis    who 
Is  World  War  loss  their  aitlaeu- 


Ih  of  allstunce    they  did,   hut 

ing   those   who  aerviHl    in    thi< 

ttad  to  take  the  oath  o(  repatrl- 


fraudu:  ent 


punishnent 


poutlcal 


laws  an  American  cltueB  aerv- 

loas   hu   American   citinrnahlp 

.,  lo  a  foreign  auverelgn      How- 

ly  serving  under  a  foreign  ftag 

Iton  and  the  authorities  of  the 

or  protaction  until  hia  military 

situation  of  nut   being  sbls  lo 


in   cltlesiishlp    along    lhi«    llnca 
•hould  like   to  ask    you   «tx)Ut 
to  the   land   of    hia   birlk    (ur   a 
when  he  was  24  year*  of  agv. 
he  loss  hiB  citiarnahip  ' 
took    an   oath    of    ailegisnce    to 
can  cltisenahip 
t^ers    many    Americans    wtio    Uvs 

leted  a  census  as  of  JuDuary  t 
147.000  Americans  living  abroad. 
ihal'a  amatlng.     In  what  cuun- 

for   more   than    150,000.    and    in 

Asia   Is   rather   aurprlsiii^   with   a 

Aiicncans  have  permanent  homes 


almut  the  fraudulent  passport  ap- 

Marte   Rubens      Un    Bhipley. 

very    many    fraudulent   passport 


and 


On-  miin  who  wav  mnvirtfri  Ir  -his  rountr^-  !n  recent  years  for 
se'uinc  fraudulenr.  p;...-,.  r- ,  sor^■ed  3  years  When  he  was  released 
he  went  .abroad  and  :s  r^w  m  the  same  tau.Mness  again.  Up  to 
thf  pres*'nt  the  Tnited  Stares  ha.s  been  unable  to  prosecute  hi rn. 
W>  have  no  extradition  treaty  with  the  country  where  he  la 
op«ru'inK.  and  rann-t  brinR  him  home  for  trial, 

Mi'^.s  Field  Mrs  Shiplfv  I  rpalize  how  complicated  is  the  indict- 
ment and  proswution  otpf^rsons  suspected  of  fraudulent  appllca- 
tion.s  but  will  vou  tfU  \i.s  a  iifle  about  if  

?Ars  HHiPiET  In  the  past  vear  there  were  many  convictions  for 
fraud  aboAit  half  of  th.-se  wore  in  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
m. '"dor  .ihroad  .\  l>l  '<  technical  worH  Ls  involved  in  procurlnj? 
Indictm.-nU  All  Oovfnim.-nt  authorities  help  us  a  great  deal  In 
ch»cKiim  fact..*  and  pr.secutiuk,'  ca.ses  Sentences  Imposed  may 
ruT  to  \  years'  in^pr^sonm.r.r  All  ^oven^ment*  have  the  same 
passport   fraud  problems  and   there  is   mutual   cooperation  In  this 

*Ml,sa    PiTLD    You    c.^me    across    many    very    difficult    problems    of 
citizenship      Perhaps.     Mrs     Shipley      you     would     give     us    some 

eximples  of  these  ...  .v,      ..k»—   .».« 

MriT  SmrtcY  Mi.ti  Field.  1  would  like  to  turn  the  tables  and 
aitc  vou  u  few  t|u»"»tioiw  n^is  Is  an  scttiol  cose  "A  native 
Arierl-an  citiwn  wt-nt  ahrcxid  in  IftSO  and  had  a  son  born  in 
Nlrar»«ua  In  li>00  Th.'  mm  married  m  Nionr»Kua  and  had  two 
.hildrt-n  The  iwin  and  hi»  twi>  children  cunie  to  the  United 
Ht«te«    f.f    the    nrai    tunc    m    lUJfl      Are    the    children    American 

Miwi  Ktno  I  believe  the  rhildren  are  not  American  clllaens, 
l)«c«u'«e    their   lather    lu»d    iievrr    been    in   tlu'    United   SUtes.     Am 

Mm  Bmrtrv  You  are  nti/enihip  cIck's  not  rteacenrt  to  Ihfl 
second  generntlon  horn  abrotwl  unless  the  father  reaUled  In  the 
U'llled  Mtatea  prior  to  the  h;rth  of  hla  children  May  I  iv«K  you 
itill  luiolher  one'  An  Atiieruun  rouple  nxivMl  to  Ct»nada  In 
It  JO  and   the  hu«hnnd   w-w  naturall/.ed   as  a  Cat^adlan  cltlwn  on 

i  D-cember  10  10J«  Under  the  f'.inadlan  law  the  wife  ncqulrctt 
Cmartian  citi/enshlp  by  reaaon  of  the  tmturallr^tlon  of  her  hus- 
blind      Dill  the  wife  livte  her  American  cUlrenalp'> 

MiM  Kirto  No  the  wifr  did  not  lo»e  her  cltliienahlp,  unless 
Hie  voluntarily  upplled  for  individual  niit urallAatlon  An  Amer- 
l<  ,111  Auman*  muiomilitv  !••  not  d.'|>endent  upon  that  of  her 
h  isband  and  cannot  be  rhanurd  by  his  action  Mrs  Shipley,  M 
(♦result  of  your  work  m  ntl/cuHhip  and  passport  matters,  is 
tliere   any    p.irticular     hum   outstatidiiiK    In   your   experience? 

Mr*  HHinrT  Yok  I  t)eMcvp  firmly  in  the  unity  of  the  family 
ir     nationalilv    maticrn    and    1    think    wt<    nhould    make    11    easier 

!  for  the  htisband  wife  and  rhildrt!n  lo  have  one  common  citizen- 
ship. 

CLOSlNCl    ANNOt'NrHMrHT 

You  have  Just  heard  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  talks  on  the  State 
Department  and  Pir-'urn  Servire  Today,  Pattle  Field,  former 
woman  vice  consul  Intcrvu-wfd  the  Chief  of  the  Passport  Division 
of  the  State  I>-partmerU  Mr-*  Ruth  Shipley  Next  week,  Miss 
Field  will  tell  u.s  about  somr<  phases  of  the  work  of  Foreign  Scrv- 
i.-e  Administration  wlr.rh  includ.-s  among  Its  many  Interesting 
activities  the  welfare  and  wherfabouts  of  Amt-ricans  abroad. 


„  to  discuss  passport  fraud 

tha^  one-tenth  of  l  percent  of  pass- 

of  fraud.     It  Is  because  of   the 

cltlaens,   I   believe,    and   also 

rlerks  of  court  and   the   passport 
These  men  really  see  that  the 


embirraaslng 


Amerl  can 


be)l«Te  our  listeners  would  like  to 

passport. 

types  of   persons   generally   ualnc: 

It  the  immigrant  who  is  xinable 

the   international   gambler,   who 

but   his   name   Is  too   well   k.nown 

of  the  law.     With  a  pasport  in 

from  the  moment  he  boarded 

name,    he   and    his   friends 

before  the  ship  or  other  officers 

ve  from  Justice      •      •      •     And. 

or  spy.     This  last  type  of 

receiving  the  most  notice  In  the 

a  right  to  a  valid   passport,  but 

.  with  the  hope  that  thsir  mo  ve- 


toed 
dll  erent 


ag  tator. 


trav«llng  on  a  tratidulent  pasa|xx-t  aixl 


«ay 


m  this  country,  the  maximum 
and    a    One   of    ga.OOO      If   con- 
agitator,    the    possibilities    of 
he   comes   to   trial   as   a 


I  onsul  In  Amsterdam,  I  can  recall 
and  clerks  of  the  oonsvilate 
was   a    hundred -dollar    biU 
hat    appllcaUon.      I    suppose    the 
quite    a    bit    for    fraudulent 


ol  Seers 
sppll  aitlon 


targe 


do  a  regular  btislneas  of  selling 
juat  what  the   traOc  irlll   bear. 


The  Distant  Horizon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

UK    LOl  l.SIANA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  15  *  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7) ,  1938 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  DE1J\T:RED  BY  COL.  O.  B. 
McOUIRE  ON  MAY  30  1938,  AT  THE  LOUISIANA  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY BATON  ROUC.E,  LA.  ON  THE  TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNI\^ERiiARY   OF    HI3    GRADUA^^ON    THEREFROM 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  m  the  Record  a  commpncfment  day  address 
at  Louisiana  State  University  bv  Col.  O.  R.  McGuire.  on  May 
30.  1938.  on  the  subject  The  Distant  Horizon.  Colonel  Mc- 
Guire is  assistant  counsel  in  the  General  Accounting  OfBce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Louisiana  now  claims  vou  as  sons  and  daughters.  Soon  the 
Louisiana  State  L'niv.  rsitv  will  numl>er  yr^u  among  her  alumni. 
Before  the  setting  nt  uimorrows  sun  you  will  go  forth  from  the 
protection  of  the.se  frlf>ncllv  und  schola-^tlc  walls  Into  the  unceas- 
ing struggle  that  is  life  where  the  a^ht  is  unto  death.  Some  of 
you  will  :ali  fr^im  time  t.  time  but  there  may  be  some  of  you 
who   will   survive   and   quaiily    in    the   present   desperate   need   for 
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leaders  of  both  thought  and  acUon.  who  will  plant  the  banners 
of  yotir  heritage  on  the  redoubts  of  our  enemies,  and  who  will 
seize  their  yet  warm  guns  and  turn  them  on  the  retreating  foe. 
But  however  the  tid'js  of  your  struggle  with  life  may  run,  you 
may  be  sure  that  this  great  State  and  her  university  will  ever  rejoice 
to  St*  your  banner  flying  as  did  that  of  the  Prince  of  Navarre — 
always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray. 

As  one  who  came  a  penniless  stranger  within  your  gates  more 
than  a  qu.Tjter  of  a  century  ago  and  as  one  who  owes  an  undying 
debt  of  gratitude  to  both  Loiuslana  and  this  university — for 
their  gifts  to  me  of  a  wife,  an  education,  and,  I  hope,  a  vision, 
and  they  again  fill  my  cup  to  overflowing  this  evening — I  would 
discuss  with  you  eomethlng  of  3rour  heritage  and  Indicate  the 
battle  lines  of  the  continuing  struggle  throughout  the  western 
world  that  men  and  women  may  en}oy  the  blessings  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  Is  especially  fitting  that 
this  shotild  be  done  today,  a  great  national  holiday  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  honoring  all  Amertcans  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  our  country — for  them: 

The    muJBed    drum's   sad    roll    haa   beat 

The  eoldler'B  last  tattoo; 
No  more  on  life*  parade  (hall  meet. 

The  brave  and  darlnf  few. 

Tourt  \f  a  noble  heritage  No  doubt  with  noatalglc  yaarnlnga. 
La  Salle  looked  back  In  ICaa  acroM  the  wa  to  thi>  n^manUc  and 
glamorous  court  of  hla  suvttrelgu  master  and  sought  to  fix  lU 
Uitlng  memory  on  this  land  by  naming  It  Louisiana.  Ever  •Inoe 
BlchVlUc  laid  tha  foundations  of  New  Orleans  lu  1718,  that  oily 
and  thU  Butt  have  baen  near  IJie  croaaroad*  of  the  world.  The 
rather  of  WaUrB.  within  a  few  faet  ol  us,  rolls  uncaaslngly  to  tha 
MS  Ha  has  gkthtrtd  to  hli  boaom  and  made  his  own  the  draia- 
affe  of  an  empire  With  hoapttable  arms  Louisiana  has  baoume 
equally  great  throuch  aathrrlni  to  her  boaom  vlrlla  men  at\d 
women  from  many  lundu  No  doubt  there  courses  through  the 
veins  of  nt  least  some  mambtra  of  Uila  frraduaUng  class  the  Mood 
ol  FYench  ancestora  who  followad  Blenvllla  or  who  cam«  as 
Arcadians  driven  from  their  homea  In  Canada,  of  Oermana  who 
were  aent  here  by  John  Law  and  his  Mlsniaatppl  compatiy;  of 
Spaniards  who  canM  with  dlTUoa.  and  of  Vlrglhlana,  Kentucklana. 
Tenneaaeana,  and  othrra  who  have  arrived  aluoa  the  Btara  and 
Stripes  replaced  the  banner  of  Napoleon  over  LouUlana. 

Much  of  ihe  romaoce.  the  poetry,  the  courtly  manners,  the 
bravery,  and  the  patnotlam  of  present-day  Louisiana  people  are 
an  Inheritance  from  Loulslanlans  who  long  since  have  gone  before. 
There  has  been  no  mora  conflict  In  this  anuUgamatlon  of  the 
races  and  rellglona  In  Louisiana  than  there  hoa  been  conflict  In 
the  union  of  the  waters  In  the  mighty  Mlaalsalppt.  CathoUca, 
ProtestanU.  and  Jewa  have  here  ministered  Indiscriminately  to  the 
aplrltual  and  physical  needs  of  the  people.  dUplaylng  a  spirit  of 
toleration  and  helpfulness  which  should  serve  aa  an  example  to 
the  strife  and  fear  ridden  peoples  of  the  Old  World.  Let  me 
remind  them  that  the  orphaned  and  penniless  Judah  P  Benjamin 
came  to  Louisiana,  became  a  Justice  of  her  Supreme  Court,  served 
her  brilliantly  In  the  United  States  Senate,  took  rank  as  a  leader 
of  the  American  bar  which  boasted  both  a  Webster  and  a  Clay, 
and  was  later  an  officer  In  the  cabinet  of  the  Confederacy. 

Pirate  though  he  may  have  been.  Lafltte  rushed  to  the  aid  of 
hla  beloved  Louisiana  In  her  hour  of  need  and  fought  shoulder  to 
ahoulder  with  Andrew  Jackson's  Kentticky  and  Tennessee  riflemen 
at  New  Orleans  In  rolling  back  Packenham  and  his  charging  vet- 
erans of  the  Napoleonic  wars  In  their  attempt  to  wrest  this  section 
from  the  constellation  of  the  States.  Loulslanlans  assisted  In 
pioneering  the  West  and  were  with  Sam  Houston  when  he  crushed 
Santa  Anna  and  his  hordes  at  San  Jacinto.  So  well  did  Gen.  Wil- 
Ur.m  Tectmfiseh  Sherman,  otir  first  president  and  commandant  of 
cadets,  perform  his  duty  that  the  Louisiana  Tigers  earned  on  a 
hundred  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  their  tlUe  clear  to  fellow- 
ship In  Valhalla  with  the  fabled  Leonldas  and  his  followers  at 
Thermopylae.  In  the  recent  conflict  of  the  nations — commenced  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  which  ended  in  apparently 
making  It  safe  for  dictators— a  son  of  Louisiana  and  of  this  uni- 
versity received  the  highest  decorations  the  allied  nations  could 
bestow  for  gallantry  In  action  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
Edward  Douglas  White  followed  the  stars  and  bars  but  closed 
his  career  In  the  spotless  ermine,  once  worn  by  the  great  Marshall, 
as  Chief  Jtistlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Dear 
Colonel  Nicholson  declined  the  higher  honors  and  the  greater  pay 
oflTered  him  In  a  rxjrthem  university  that  h«  might  remain  here 
and  teach  mathematics^— and  the  philosophy  of  life — to  the  grand- 
eons  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  throiigh  shot  and  shell. 
The  Boytls  and  their  falthftil  group  of  Instmctors  Inspired  each 
other  in  their  adversity,  remained  at  their  posts  without  salaries 
dnrtag  a  part  of  the  reconstruction  period,  and  on  a  fcubsistcnce 
largely  of  parched  corn  labored  that  this  institution  might  hold 
aloft  the  light  of  learning  In  a  darkened  land.  They  trltimphed — 
and  In  our  day  there  came  out  of  a  lowly  home  in  the  north 
Louisiana  hills  a  man  to  encourage  with  his  Indomlnable  will  the 
university  which  they  saved,  to  greatly  Improve  the  schools  and 
roads  of  tht^  State,  to  make  her  govertunent  more  responsive  to 
the  people,  and  in  the  end,  to  pay  with  his  life  for  his  chaUenge 
of  intrenched  financial  and  social  power. 

The  past  of  Louisiana  and  of  this  university  U  secure.  That 
pa»t.  with  Its  cotira^e.  Its  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Its  devotion  to 
the  public  welfare,  its  romance.  Its  vision,  and  its  poetry  of  the 


Botil,  Is  yotir  heritage  throu^rh  the  accident  of  birth.  B>-  your 
efforts  you  have  added  to  that  heritage  si  this  seat  of  lefLrnlnK- 
not  only  hy  the  u.>=e  of  hooks  anri  labors  ortes.  but  throuffh  your 
assoctaiicns  with  her  able  president  and  faculty  and  with  em  h 
other.  You  are  under  a  debt  of  grslltude  to  your  ancestry  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  to  this  great  university  which  you  rnay 
repay — solely  r.s  a  debt  of  honor — through  standing  by  to  sene 
them  at  all  times  to  the  extent  of  your  respective  capacities  to 
the  end  that  the  world  may  have  been  made  some  better  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  you  were  permitted  to  pass  through  It  on 
the  long  voyage  of  eternity. 

There  never  was  a  Ume  in  this  !and  of  ours  when  there  was 
greater  need  than  today  for  leadership  of  vision,  of  ability,  and  of 
unflinching  courage  for  right  and  Justice — not  unlike  that  pos- 
sessed by  tl^ie  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  ne*d  has  growm  steadily  more 
insistent  in  recent  years  bnd  it  Is  not  overstating  the  present 
situation  when  I  advise  you  that  without  increased  devotion  and 
service  to  these  United  States,  we  shall  not  escape  the  fate  which 
has  overtaken  other  nations  wltli  their  governmental  power  cen- 
tralized lu  the  bands  of  one  man  or  a  small  gioup  ot  men  Even 
now,  the  once  proud  States  which  wTote  Into  a  Constitution  a 
prohibition  at^ainst  the  expenditure  by  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment of  public  money  for  the  general  welfare,  are  mendicants 
With  cap  in  hand  at  tlie  doors  of  the  Ked»>ral  Treasury  Tea.  this 
la  true  In  one  of  tlie  fairest  and  richest  lunda  over  which  the  aun 
ever  ahone,  a  laud  which  m«da  only  to  be  touched  by  Uie  hand  of 
miin  to  blosMom  aa  the  roar,  while  a  sttlf-reliant  Bute  of  this 
Union,  laboriously  carved  by  her  people  from  the  desert  wUder- 
ncaa,  apurna  auch  mrndloanry  and  takra  care  of  her  own  X 
n-rnind  you  that  the  Rrpubllr  of  Hume,  in  ita  upuleuct  aud  power. 
tiHi.  fetl  hor  people  from  tho  public  granarltM  repleuiahed  by 
tnbutea  exacted  from  othera  ami  tlia  glory  Uial  was  Hume  la  but 
a  memory 

Both  Clnclnnatua  and  Waahlngton  were  men  (4  tho  aoll  An- 
other anu  nf  the  anil,  a  gaunt  and  unlettered  youth  ut  southern 
birth    and   heritaffa.   float4>d   on   hla   Sagamun   rolt   laMly   by   this 

city    within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  thla  hall with  a  ahipmeni  of 

farm  pro<)ucta  to  be  aold  In  the  markets  of  New  Orleans  Withm 
a  cumparHttvely  few  short  yenra  thereafter  tlua  man  who  sine*  has 
become  the  moat  beloved  fixture  In  Amerlcioi  hlatury  aave  Waalung- 
ton.  sadly  looked  across  the  hlUa  from  Ck>tiyKburg  toward  our 
Southland.  rava(?rd  by  the  acourge  of  war,  and  reminded  the  world 
from  the  depths  of  hla  sotil  that; 

"Fouracore  and  aeven  years  ago.  our  fathers  brought  fort.h  un 
thla  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lil)erty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  ort>Hted  equal," 

There  hud  been  Utopias  In  the  minds  of  a  few  Kholastloa.  but 
at  no  other  time  since  hlsvory  began  had  men  brought  forth  a 
nation  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  Uie  propoaiiion  that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal  The  great  French  phlloaopher 
had  declared  that  men  were  born  free  but  were  everywhere  In 
chains  of  their  own  forging.  That  atatement  is  untrue  At  no 
time  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  days  of  "niomas  Jefferson 
were  men  born  free  and  eqiial.  and  It  required  bitter  political 
struggles  as  well  as  4  long  years  of  bloody  warfare  to  make  an 
actuality  even  In  the  legal  sense — of  the  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

But  may  men  continue  free  and  equal  In  the  legal  sense  when 
there  Is  no  equality  of  economic  opportunity  and  the  door  ol  hope 
is  closed  to  them?  That  is  the  qtaestlon  whl:h  faces  Americana  of 
today,  and  It  cannot  be  determined  save  by  the  critical  and  In- 
formed intelligence  of  the  people  backed  by  an  Indomitable  reao- 
lutlon. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  from  the  earlleet  days  of  recorded 
history  until  after  the  founding  of  the  American  Colonies,  men 
occupied  a  status  In  relation  to  each  other  and  to  their  govem- 
menu.  Whether  such  men  moved  to  the  building  of  the  pyramlda 
under  the  lafch  of  the  overseers  of  the  Plolemiea.  to  the  creation  erf 
irrigation  ditches  in  Asia  under  the  prickings  of  the  swords  of 
their  Persian  masters;  to  the  tillage  of  the  soU  In  the  shadows 
of  the  Temple  of  Diana;  to  gladiatorial  combats  to  the  death  in 
the  arena  for  the  amusement  erf  the  Roman  Caesars;  or  to  stay 
the  tides  of  the  Tartar  hordes  tinder  AltUa.  these  men  were  slaves 
or  tied  to  the  soil  or  tied  to  a  trade  In  a  particular  locality  by 
virtue  of  their  status  which  prevented  them  from  seeking  to 
Improve  their  individual  lots  elsewhere.  Prior  to  1500 — even  among 
the  so-called  democratic  societies  of  tlite  ancients — a  few  individ- 
uals, protected  by  traditions  respecting  birth,  property,  education, 
religion,  or  military  achievements  enjoyed  opportunities  All  of 
the  others  had  no  hope  of  a  change  of  stattis  WhUe  the  Christian 
religion  Instructed  the  rendition  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be- 
longed to  Caesar,  It  had  an  astonishing  growth  due.  In  a  large 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  lowly  and  downuodden  could  be- 
lieve In  the  teachings  of  that  religion  to  the  effect  that  their 
status  woiild  be  changed  In  the  life  beyond  the  grave  and  that 
they  wotild  arise  the  equals  of  their  temporal  lc«ls  and  masters. 
Antiquity  was  bound  to  slavery  and  militarism.  The  Middle 
Ages  were  bound  to  serfdom  and  domination  by  the  church. 
Both  in  antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages— whether  the  govern- 
ment was  monarchlal.  dictatorial,  or  feudal — the  common  man 
was  a  dependent;  his  government  was  orve  of  dependence  and 
force.  The  common  man  had  no  social  responsibilities  except  as 
they  were  dictated  by  those  who  had  the  power  to  command. 
The  laws  exalted  the  commanders,  not  the  commanded  There 
could  be  and  was  no  freedom  under  law  in  the  modem  sense  in 
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■uch  •ocletf  for  Wij  fxcrpt  th* 
unabli>  to  vlmon  »n  ideal  •ociety  w 
for  the  commnn  m«n 

However    a  mirre**'.  in  of  hUtorlca 
wbifh  bound  antiquity  to  ilivery  u 
Agr-^   to  wrfdom   and   rhurrh  doml 
rum*t*r;o*^    gw.-*    Tlse    to    the    en' 
opprvrtur.lty    f"r    a    greater    numbei 
pr«-«!ure<l    a    I  ither    a   Shakespeare. 
fnt#rf)ri*inj{  •  >irU  la  not  only  the  i 
i-stir    cl«-vrlnpr lent    but    it    He*    at    t 
of   (joTrrnmont,    particularly   the 
treated    free    and    equal       A   condlt 
of   life  for  the  common   man  which 
the  older  forma  of  Rovernment.  na 
ui    enjoy    the    ble*«lnK»    of    un 
he  had  to  accept  and  discharge 
nant   with   hi»   freedom      No   lor^cer 
forfpt    all    about   the   powers  of 
lfS«l    few      Complete    recognition 
ui<^   in   a  society   which   grants 
came  with  the  development  of 
governmentji    by    law    and    not    In 
men      Ikunomlc  opp<jrtuniiy  exists 
riintinrie    to    re<-'>|fni7*    their    aocla 
them  from   invasion   by   other 
an   invaAinn   which   would   reatore  a 
luting    ;n    the   governments  of 
»;ih   romp'ete   1or«  to  the  average 
tiinitv     and    consequently,  of  his 
this    I  may  wholly  disregard  the  h 
to    the    rommencement    of    the 
attfD'inn    en   the   existing   altuatloi 
govprnmpnts  of  both  Europe  and 
few    prrtf-cted  by  tradition*  of  blrtl 
achievements  are  riding  booted  and 
k:ntl     to  use  the  fine  phrase  of 

Thf  se  of  you  who  have  studied 
kniw  ihat  there  wa«  an  attempt 
Thneen    Colonlea.    and    even    of 
shores    a    atatus    of    the    individual 
undfr  law  which  he  had  assisted  In 
in    finiuj-p       Why?      Because    there 
horiEon    mllllona  of   acres   of    ihe 
•eemingly  unlimited   natural 
•jikinK     and    thes#    men   would   h»v 
the   curae   of   Individual   righta  in 
worlds      If  conditions  in  settled 
of  free   and  equal  creation,   these 
with  their  wives  and  children 
there    became   lords   and   masters 
equality  of  economic  opportunity 
ing   home*   of   their   own       Thore 
could  reach  the  long  arm  of  the 
and  return  tbeae  fre«lom-lovlng 
baronicml  e«tat#a.   as   was  the 
The  result  was  that  It  became  en 
the  American  Continent   a  new 
ment    was    brought    forth — concel 
the  propoaltion  that   all   men   are 
dillon    of   affairs   which    had   exist 
in  the  recorded  hUttsry  of  mankl 
The   men   who   wrote   the   Decl 
Constitution  of   the   Unlt«<l   States 
to  an  astounded  world      They  werf 
by   a  few  favored   Individuals  and 
on  the  (\eid  of  battie.  with   the 
on    such   prlnclplea   of    freedom 
though  not  entirely  true  at  the 
the  American  people  to  preserve 
not  a  dtfBoult  task  ao  lonfc  as  smll 
the    Atlantic    seaboard    toward    U»^ 
as  there  were  vast  natural  reaourcfs 
Individual  wanted  little  of 
except  to  be  let  alone  to  strtjggle 
beyond  the  dreams  of  a  Uidas 
tlctans  and  to  selfish  grftipe  whoe^ 
recent   yeara   "malefactors   of 
■llsta." 

But  th*  day  came,  ladies  and 
o*  the  Pacific  effectively  stopped 
natural  resources  were  largely  In 
population  had  grt^tly  expanded 
nology  and  the  factory  system 
lems   of   capital    and    labor-,    wher 
rvached  hitherto  tinknown 
factortes    as    well    as    trade    and 
when  we  had  reverted  to  the 
twnptlng  by  legislative  fiat  to 
hours  of  labor     when  the   Pedera 
ermlly  billions  of  dollars  raised  b^ 
the  faith  of  generations  yet  unborp 
tfmtrtal    ptunp:    when    mlUlona 


,y..^  few — and  even  Plato  was 
Mch  did  not  rest  upon  slavery 
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events  w»vered  the  social  ties 
lid  militarism,  and  the  Middle 
nation      A  combination  of  ctr- 
prlsing    spirit    with    economic 
of    individuals.      There    was 
a   Bacon   and   a   Drake.     This 
-.alnsprlng  of  modem  capital - 
le    basis   of    democratic    fiorms 
Ailierlcan   one   that    all   m«  n    are 
attached   to   this   ne*    way 
was  taken  for  granted  under 
that  If  the  individual  was 
icted    economic    opportunity. 
tal  responsibility  conso- 
could   the   average   Individual 
government   exercLsed  by   a  prlvt- 
such    Individual   reaponplbll- 
eqiiallty  of  economic  opportunity 
democratic  forms  of  governmant  — 
uncontrolled   discretion    of 
for  men  only  so  long  as  they 
responsibilities    and    protect 
Individuals  or  by  political  forces- 
situation  similar  to  that  ex- 
antt*ulty   and   of   the   Middle    Ai;es 
individual   of  economic   appor- 
fieedom  under  law.     In  proof  of 
story  of  all  governments  prior 
nt    century    and    direct    your 
of   peoples   In   the   dictatorial 
There  today  the  privileged 
,  property,  religion,  or  military 
spurred  over  the  mass  of  man- 

Jeflerson. 
Istory  and  law  with  a  purpose 
the  founding  of  s^jme  of  the 
Louisiana,    to    transfer    to    these 
as    contrasted    with    freed. ;m 
making     The  attempt  resulted 
extended    toward    the    western 
1  ichest    land    in    the    world    and 
••8      It   was  all   theirs  for   the 
nothing   of   caste,   which    was 
KJth   the   Europjean   and   Asiatic 
did  not  satisfy  the  spirit 
inaatlsfled   and   ambltl3u«>  men, 
moyed  toward  the  setting  sun  and 
their   own   right      There   was 
>r  men  to  acquire  solf-sustam- 
irere   no   lords   and    baronp    who 
Into  the  westerti  wildern<^ss 
settlers  to  the  unrequited  toil  of 
BltuKtlon   under   the   feudal    system, 
irely  possible  to  bring  fiTth  ■■'n 
government — and  such   a  ijovern- 
in    liberty    and   dedicated    to 
created  free   and   equal;    a   ci  n- 
i>d   at   no   other  time   and   place 
inl. 

laiatlon  of  Independence  and   the 
declared   these   legal   prtnc!ple.s 
declared  by  common  men.  not 
the  principles   were   niadle   gcod 
leeulC   that   a  Government  ba.'^ed 
equality    for    the    individual, 
was  given  Into  the  hsnd.s  of 
protect,   and   defend      Tills   was 
Ing  acres  of  land  reached  fmm 
western    horizon    and    so    long 
for  exploitation     The  average 
under  such  circumstances, 
ruthlesRly  with  others  for  riches 
qovemment  was  left  to  the  poll- 
members  have  been  termed  in 
wealth."    and    'econcmic    roy- 
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when  the  door  nf  opporttmltv  has  been  lartr-1y  closed  !n  the  face 
of  able  and  ambitious  men  ar.d  women  not  born  to  the  privileges 
of  wealth  and  power  That  day  is  here  now  and  you  must  meet 
it  on  the  tomorrow  whethtT  vou  will  or  not 

Andrew  Jackson,  an  orphaned  son  of  a  common  man,  came  out 
of  the  West  to  lead  ar.  assiiult  on  Intrenched  privilege  then  in  the 
form  of  a  ruling  arisicxriirv  In  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 
While  we  may  not  agree  \>.:th  al!  Oi  hl.s  methtxls,  we  must  admit 
that  the  assaults  were  temporar;!y  effective  and  that  the  people 
became  interested  In,  and  excited  about  their  government  which 
was  made  more  responsive  to  thnr  needs  In  our  day.  instead  of 
an  art.stocracy  of  birth  m  rontr^l  we  have  an  aristocracy  of  finan- 
cial power  and  privilege  The  Tr.ternal  Revenue  statistics  for  1935 
show  that  over  50  percent  of  all  incomes  is  earned  by  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  corporntion.s  in  the  United  States; 
and  that  84  percent  of  the  .ikrtrresate  profU  Is  earned  by  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  corporation?  Th;s  ;s  certainly  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Incc'me-ta.x  P.tr'ire^  for  rj.i.5  show  only  2,100,890  taxable 
incomes  in  a  Nation  of   130 '~>'M)  OOO  souls. 

Grant  that  the  8ti>:k3  and  bonds  of  corporations  are  v<.Mdely 
distributed  m  Americi.  the  fact  remains  that  through  various 
corporate  devices  a  compr.ratively  few  en'reprcneurs  control  these 
great  at'Kregalion.s  of  capital  and  that  entirely  too  often  they  have 
no  n-.nre  con.siderati.in  for  ihe  '.vorkin?  and  consuming  public  than 
had  the  tax  collectors  immedip.t*  ly  prior  to  the  French  Revolution 
or  had  the  Lancastrian  textile  barons  for  their  workers.  Then  as 
now  the  excessive  exactions  bloat  the  incomes  of  a  comparatively 
few  members  of  society  who  seriuu.sly  think  that  the  maintenance 
of  their  privileged  status  is  svnonon-.ous  w;th  the  maintenance  of 
our  governnJ->nt.U  institv.tion.s  It  v.as  s:iid  by  the  old  guard  at 
Waterloo  that  while  i*  mieht  die  it  ne'.er  surrendered,  and  it  Is 
tmdoiibtedly  a  fact  that  eventu.illv  a  like  fate  will  overtake  the 
entrepreneurs  of  ereat  capi'al  nrganl^aTions  unless  they  develop 
a  much  higher  decree  of  leader>h;p  m.  and  considt  ration  for,  the 
public  good 

Such  short-s:ghted  cnn.s!deratlC'n  for  the  public  good  a.s  Is  evi- 
denced by  .sr.nie  of  ruir  flr;a:-.r:al  buccaneers  might  have  been 
successful  in  the  KovernmetU.s  ct  anMquity  or  in  the  Middle  Ag'.\s 
when  the  common  man  h:»d  no  rights  which  his  betters  were 
required  to  respect  But  :t  seems  inevitable  that  such  a  policy  Is 
doomed  to  failure  Ir.  a  gr'vi  rriri'M;'  of  almost  universal  suffrage, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  S'aTe  of  Louisiana  and  in  the  Nation,  The 
danger  Is  that  our  p«^''ple  may  go  too  far  and  destroy  capitalistic 
enterprises  with  fata!  resul's  not  unl;ke  those  visited  on  Spain  by 
the  Inqui.iiTion  or  on  France  by  the  Revolu'ion.  We  should  not 
emulate  the  blind  Samsrn  ar.d  pull  the  temple  down  upon  tia. 
or  the  Bolshf-vlks  of  R\^^!-l^  m  thf  d'^strTicTion  of  both  lives  and 
prop)erty  There  is  a  better  w-.v  -j-o  nreservatlnn  of  our  govern- 
mental system  th.at  we  may  !: ■'  :::y  hive  eqviallty  under  law  but 
may  restore  that  equ,i!!'y  'f  «>'^'~:.cni!c  •-  pportunity  which  existed 
when  our  country   w;v.s   founded 

Thus  we  have  up->n  us  the  strtiggle  to  wl.  ch  I  adverted  at  the 

outset  of  this  address — a  struggle  which  is  now  nothing  less  than 

one    between     commuT.lsm    or    {:isci'--m.    en    the    oi:e     hand,    and 

j    democracy    on    'he    oth'^r      In    the    une.    the    Individual   exists   but 

for   The    glorlfl(~atl'in    '.f    the    Government-  -whether    it    be    a    com- 

munis*ic     or    fascistlc     s'ate     wh:Ie     the    other,     the    Government 

I    exists  as  a  servant  ,?f   the   p"op!e       In  the  stales  of  ant.quity   and 

of  the  Middle  .^g<'s  as  well  a.^     i:  Th"  modern  communistic  or  fas- 

'    ctstic   states   the    individual   exists    but    for   the   service   of   a   privl- 

j    leg'^d  few;   his  was   :ind   1.''   a   i;  ■•■  'rr.m-T.t    of  d.-pendersce  and  force. 

I    not   a   government    bv   mmprir-    ard    law      Proponetits   of   this   way 

of   Uf"    disciples   of   Karl    Marx    and    the   Th.ird    Internationale   are 

termites   tn   our   land     f^s.'iint;    m   tr-ubl-^d   waTcrs.   and   attempting 

bv    artful    means    to    ;.;nd--'rTnine    our    institutionsi    of    government. 

They  are  Th^  false  pr''>phets  of  our  day. 

If  some  politicians  are  able  to  debauch  the  electorate  by  largcs.ses, 

whether   (.f    puMic    Tiiorey    or   public   gain,    in    return    for   political 

p<-wer   they  uniTiten'ionally  further  the  objects  of  the  communistic 

termites  and   the  er.u  nvist  be  the  downfall  of  the  American  Re- 

;    public,  even  xs  the  R.iman  Republic  fell  centuries  ago      If  people 

I    look    up*  n   their   GoverrTr.er.t    .is   a   power  to   m.ake   e.vactions   from 

I    th'^se  who  have  for  the   mp:  er^.-   -f  'hose  who  have  not  or  to  take 

'    from  the  poor  that  which  rhey  iia'-e    communism  or  fascLsm  is  upon 

us  for  our  de«frucTion      T!.;s  is  nierrly  another  way  of  saying  that 

under  such  a  belief    enforreri  by   'he  p'-wer  of   the  Slate,  we  shall 

enter  upon  a  new  Dark   .*ige 

j         Ladles  and   gentlemen   of   -he 


grntlemen.  when  the  blue  waters 

f  urther  western  expansion;    when 

hands  of  a  favored  few:  when 

when  development  of  both  tech- 

re«iilted  in  our  present  aciite  prcb- 

the   burdens    of    taxation    had 

when  the  whistles  of  the 

ircmmerce    had    all    but    ceased. 

ice  of  the  Middle   Ages  in   at- 

te  prices  and  wages  as  well  as 

Government   was  spending   llt- 

taxatlon   and  by   borrowings   on 

m  an  attempt  to  prime  our  in- 

At    th*    bread    of    chant;,    and 


world  of  cor.f.iot  The  pa.st  ,^nl 
In  uncertainty  I'  recjuires  'hp 
restore  'he  .\r:ierl -an  way  ,f  '  ' 
herltare  and  to  th.is  'imver-r 
these   problem's   and   to   ha;.! 


la=?  of  :938  you  go  forth  into  a 
;,  se(  ure  The  future  is  cloTided 
!nf  rnied  and  analytical  mind  to 
»^  You  will  be  untrue  to  your 
o  u'.:!  vou  fall  to  meet  and  solve 
*  vour  children  a  world  of  far 
horizons  m  which  'he  spirit  of  men  may  be  free 

A  world  oi  far  horizoiis  is  a  world  of  equality  under  law,  not  rule 
In  the  discre'i  in  of  any  Individual,  however  exalted  his  station  in 
lif"  mav  be  and  whether  that  station  be  due  to  prestige  of  birth 
or  property  In  order  to  obtain  this  equality  of  rights  under  law 
we  must  return  to  an  equality  of  economic  opportunity  to  the  end 
th  <t  those  endowed  by  Nature  and  Nature  s  God  may  rise  to  heights 
yet   unsealed   by   man 

This  13  the  challenge  to  the  intelllecnce  and  re*;ponsibllitlea  of 
Americaiis  of  today,  ax.d  a^  yju  go  forth  luto  the  battleti  of  UI^~ 
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where  an  of  you  cannot  be  captains  but  where  most  of  you  must 
serve  In  the  ranks — I  would  warn  you  that  the  problenw  of  peace 
may  be  more  trying  than  the  problems  of  war.  Any  man  may 
die  for  his  country,  but  It  takes  a  brave  soul  to  live  and  labor, 
often  in  riL^couragement  and  misunderstanding,  that  his  fellow 
men  may  have  life  and  have  It  more  abundantly. 

We  are  not  dumb,  driven  cattle  to  tiie  slaughter.  We  are  Amer- 
icans, with  the  blood  of  heroic  ancestors  in  our  veina.  We  are 
southerners  whose  ancestors  have  diued  to  die  for  the  public  good. 
Those  who  may  think  that  we  shall  not  rise  to  the  sacrlfloe  for 
a  better  land  know  nothing  of  our  heritage,  our  faith,  our  vision, 
and  OUT  detennlnalion.  As  men  and  women  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  I  urge  you  forward;  and  if  you  must  fall,  let 
It  be  not  as  cravens  but  with  your  face  to  the  enemy  and  with 
the  paean  of  victory  on  your  llp«>  But  if  you  are  worthy  of  your 
lieritage  and  if  you  are  truly  educated,  you  will  not  fall — for  to 
nobly  die  Is  but  to  live  again,  Tliat  is  God's  promise  to  His  sona 
and  daughters. 


Politics  in  Work  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


TSLEGRAM  TO  HARRY  L.  HOPKINS.  W  P.  A.  ADMTNTSTRATOB. 
FKOM  J  BANKS  HUDSON,  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram  to 
Harry  F.  Hopkins,  W.  P.  A.  Administrator,  from  J.  Banks 
Hudson,  Pennsylvania  State  administrator,  correcting  the 
error  published  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  June  7  and  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  on  page  2661, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fallow's: 

Harxisbttbc.  Pa^  June  IS,  193B. 

Harry  L    Hopkins, 

WorA.-s  Progress  Administration  Administrator: 
Ma<:ko  jail  sentence  on  basis  of  Judge  Dltrtch's  accompanying 
remarks  still  pronainent  in  editorial  and  newa  pages.  Inveati- 
ffation  here  disclosed  following  facts:  Mackos  term  of  employ- 
ment with  W.  P.  A.  terminated  in  August  1936.  more  than  a 
year  before  the  election  irregularities  for  which  he  was  sentenced 
occurred  and  at  no  time  since  has  he  been  employed  by  W  P.  A. 
Judge  Ditrlch  In  news  Interview  avers  his  remarks  were  ba.sed 
on  Mackos  testimony  that  he  was  employed  by  W.  P,  A.  at  time 
of  hi.';  arrest, 

M;ickr)s  testimony  is  in  error.  He  was  employed  as  an  engineer 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Highways,  not  by 
W  P.  A,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  In  view  of  other  outbursts 
from  Allecheny  County  Judiciary.  I  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Jud<:e  Dlirlch  and  released  It  to  the  prese: 

"The  page  lines  of  Monday  evening's  Pittsburgh  newspapers 
iT'adiiig  the  account  of  the  sentencing  of  John  Macko  have  been 
called  to  my  attention,  and  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Allegheny 
Oninty  Judiciary  Is  determined  at  every  opportunity  to  lash  out 
at  and  discredit  a  program  fundamentaUy  designed  to  combat 
what  every  jurist  in  the  Nation  will  agree  is  the  highest  contribut- 
ing factor  to  crime — unemployment. 

"Thoae  persons  and  agencies  opposed  to  this  work  program  for 
political  reasons  lave  been  quick  to  seize  the  advantage  of  this 
attitude  of  the  press,  and  while  I  can  understand  opposition  for 
political  reasons.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  apparent  belligerent 
attitude  of  the  Judiciary,  a  body  whose  principles  should  be 
founded   ujxan   fairness  and   Justice  in  all   matters. 

"It  might  embarrass  you  to  learn  that  when  the  Allegheny 
County  director  of  this  program  called  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper 
yesterday  to  explain  that  John  Macko,  whose  political  actUitles 
a.s  a  W  P.  A  foreman  you  decried  from  the  bench,  had  not  been 
employed  by  W,  P.  A.  for  more  than  a  year  before  his  arrest, 
he  wtis  told  that   the  facts  would  'spoil  a  good  story.' 

"I  understand,  of  course,  the  remarks  accompanying  the  sen- 
tencing of  Macko  were  based  upon  Macko's  testimony  that  he 
was  employed  by  W.  P.  A  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  I  know  that 
you  arc  not  responsible  for  the  errors  In  a  defendant's  testimony. 
i  am  pointing  this  out  only  to  support  my  statement  of  the 
unfair  attitude  tow^ard  the  program. 

"By  \nrtue  of  your  position  on  the  bench,  you  hare  more  than 
•  layman's  knowledge  of   politics,  and   therefore  you  kxu>w  that 


▼ote  coercion  is  as  old  as  the  ballot,  and  that  It  has  been  prso- 
tlced  quite  effecuvely  down  through  the  years  by  titans  oi  In- 
dustry—by many  ol  the  induatrial  leaders  who  are  now  acctising 
this  administration. 

"Vote  coertuon  1%  a  vloiatlon  of  the  regulations  of  this  pro- 
gram punishable  by  dismissal.  I  have  been  guKked  by  this  pro- 
vision, and  have  dealt  accordingly  with  those  I  found  guilty. 
I  believe  I  have  done  everything  within  my  power  to  stamp  out 
this  evil,  and  I  think  any  fau  mvestlgation  will  disclose  that 
coercion  is  not  the  widespread  practice  that  tlie  public  has 
led  to  believe  that  u  is. ' 

J.    BaKKS    Ht-DSON. 

State  Admtnistmtcr. 


The  Cost  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  16  (le{/islative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  IfSi 


ARTICLE  BY  THOMAS  J.  WATSON 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrbssioical  Record 
an  article  on  The  Cost  of  War.  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  magazine  Think. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  leading  businessman.  jN'^sident  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  president  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  efforts  to  ix'omote  world  peace  through 
world  trade,  and  in  this  article  sets  forth  some  of  the  bene- 
fits to  American  civilization  which  could  be  realized  from 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  last  war.  Tliis  Infor- 
mation is  of  such  value  and  importance  that  ii  deserves  a 
place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lu-tlcle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fallows: 

The  World  War  took  toD  at  23  000.000  lives — 10,000 jOOO  soldiers 
and  13.000.000  civilians  In  addition.  23,000,000  soldiers  were 
wounded  or  mlsslne;.  9.000000  children  were  orphxaied,  and  10,- 
000.000  persons  became  reftigeea.  This  toll  of  lives  was  taken  from 
the  ablest  and  best  of  the  world's  population  Among  those  killed 
and  disabled  were  many  whose  ability  and  genius  would  have  m.ade 
great  contributions  to  the  clvUteatlon  and  progress   of   mankind 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  ended  the  "war  to  end  all  wars" 
was  signed  only  19  years  ago.  In  the  intervening  years  the  utter 
futility  of  war  has  been  vividly  apparent  from  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  combatants  In  the  World  War  won;  they  all  lost. 

Tet  today  the  nations  of  the  world,  large  and  small,  are  again 
engaged  in  a  race  to  rearm  at  an  expense  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  annually  In  the  fear  that  the  world  Is  headed  for  anothar 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

What  humanity  faces  in  this  terrific  race  for  rearmament  Is 
only  to  be  shown  by  figure  facts.  Let  us  examine  the  cost  of  the 
World  War  Let  us  consider  what  might  have  been  done  with  the 
money  expended  for  the  World  War  by  this  country  alone,  if  It 
had  been  employed  Instead  for  the  welfare  of  otir  people  And, 
finally  let  us  attempt  to  estimate  what  participation  In  another 
world  war  would  cost  us,  for  we  could  not  keep  out  of  another 
world  war. 

In  monev.  the  World  War  cost  $337,846,000,000,  of  which  tlBS,- 
000,000.000  were  spent  directly,  and  the  remaining  cost  was  m 
destruction  of  property  and  stoppage  of  Industry.  Of  this  amount, 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  for  the  war  period  was  $33,000,- 
000,000.  Continuing  costs  of  the  World  War  now  total  $19,000.- 
000,000,  which  when  added  to  the  costs  of  the  war  period,  make 
a  staggering  total   of  $51,000,000,000, 

The  human  mind  can  scarcely  realize  the  enormity  of  the 
social  and  economic  waste  represented  by  the  part  of  thl«  war 
cost  borne  by  the  United  States  alone.  Plfty-one  billions  of 
dollars  would  pay  the  cost  of  running  the  public  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  universities  and  colleges  of  the  entire  Nation 
for  17  years.  It  would  build  nearly  2,000.000  miles  of  pav-ed  roads, 
which  is  about  three  times  the  mileage  of  all  surfaced  roads 
now  m  use  In  the  United  States.  It  would  construct  12,750.000 
6-room  houses.  It  would  construct  18  taospitale  costing  a  mlUksn 
dollars  each.  In  every  one  of  the  3.073  counties  of  the  United 
Btates     It  would  pay  the  uneoapioymsnt-insurance  jveoiluins  on 
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all  employ***  of  buslreM  and   Inri 
more  Lhan  1<X)  yars  it  the  New  Yo 
Th**    •51000  00   (»)    which    ihc   V» 
couiJ  do  a;i  of   lii*-  fullowmg: 

W.rr>   ihe  ft  400  000  urban   and   nii1» 
whi'  h  do  n.;t  have  elin-tricsry    piiy  a 
8tat/^    ir.ttalJ  ba'hn en;*   with  rurill 
cur  firm  humf"*  which  do  not  ^^lve  ' 
n-<i:*.   funds  of  all   mstltuiiona  of 
8tat<-«    build  four  c<in.4oUdated  rur* 
t:;  ■■■..  ry  ruur.ty  of  the  United  States 
r    '.;■•.   for  atrporu  and  emergency 
;jic  •!.*•  Triborouph  Bridge,  build  ai 
rf    Pi.^.i;r.v    ertitbU.<-h   a  flve-blliion 
rf   n./'-v:*  ^r;d   Msil   trosion,    set    up 
3  }j«Tr'     t    interest,   would   provide  i 
?.    rv  ^jj.iid  p<^rs<::n  and  dfiif-mute  i: 
(:.'..:■   rp<    very  and  reU<'f   pn>gram 
t  .".••  ,'   siis  begun  in  1933  to  the 
;;.r  •    li—    aid    to   agriculture    the   C 
piiti;  r  W   rks  Administration.  a;d  t 
rn< !  t    and    housing    activiUcs    of    t 
2   pfrrei.t    an   oriranizatum   to   pron^ote 
t."«-  '-rnibtntd  covt  of  the  t^a^ue  o 
t^^  Ir.tt  rnational  Labor  Organization. 

TTie  combined  national  debts  of 
Inert. ti»e<l    from    about   143.000.000 
m    1321       The    co«t    of    living    ha.s 
structure   and   dislocation   of    trad< 
In    the    world-wide  depreaalon   whl^h 

The  world  u  still  paylns;  for  th 
In  ruT-r.^  fur  the  crippled  and  In 
expenditures  of  the  Unli«d  Sta' 
tia'-ed  directly  to  war  and  more 
Uoi.n  iiwre  was  for  relief  due  to 
of  the  war  Of  the  eUht  and 
0')v»"nment  expense  of  1935.  a 
or  Ba  txfrcent.  was  due,  directly  a 

TtM\t    another    world    war    would 
Natijn  aeema  ceriam   when  we 
country     betrlnnlni;    with    the    Civ 
three  and  one-half  billions  of  dol' 
property    and   ralsetl   Oovemment 
fivf  t;mea  a«  tii^'n  ft«  before  the 
fovintry    was    lncr*'ased    30    times 
venrn    after    the   war    tin    1870),    t 
annually  wa«  approximately  doublt 
ernment  expense* 

T^e    Spanish -American    War.    35 
C'i^M    War   and   lastlns;   nnlv   a   few 
with  an  annual  ex^'iendlture  for  n 
times   as   high    as   it    was   before 
expet-.ses  of  the  Oovemment  by  Ai 
the   I'nlted  Stutes  entered  the  W 
tur^s   from   17^4  000  000   to   more 
lions,  a  new  leTcl  about  four  and 
National  debt  was  increased  from 
to  1222  35  in  1931.  and  the  interes: 
times   aa   much   u   all    Oovemmept 
before  the  war 

Based  upon  such  figure*.  It  aee 
maj.ir  wnr  would  cost   the  United 
» 1  .vyX)  1100  000  and  would  leave 
|1«0  000  000,000 

Comparing  mllltarr  expendlttir^ 
World  War    with  th-\»e  of  the  "*- 
has    Rone   from   $385  OOO.OOO   to 
OtXlOOO    to    •6*3  000  000;    Oerman^ 
000  000:    Italy's  from  tigS.OOO  OOO 
States'  from  M45.000.000  to  ICCa  040 

The  Wfla.OOO.OOO  the  United  Slatea 
menu   is  about  double   the   amot  nt 
normal  schools.  coUegea.  unlveraltpes 
would  provide  USTS  for  the 
every   one  of  the  700  000  boys 
making  a  wrong  start  that  le«de 

We   cannot  eliminate  all   our 
000000000  annually,  but   we  are 
pomibillty  If  we  speak  of  ellminattng 
The  great  lesaon  which  clvUliailon 
other  Kreat  war  Is  certaUa  to 
find  moraily. 

It  must  also  learn  that  war 
Interchange  of  Ideaa  and  Ideals, 
and   proce«6C«  can   afford   erery 
advance  the  welfare  of  lis  peopl  > 
should  ae*  all  countrlee  of  the  wr- 
■tabiliae  their  currencies  and  ad 
a  basin  that  will  be  fair  to  debtor 

If  all  countries  would  adopt  s; 
P««ce  Through  World  Trade"  " 
perlty  for  all  would  tw  lur*  to  fiiUoi 


4»trv  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
It  Stale  rate 
jrld  War   has  cost   us   to  date 


1  home*  of  the  United  S'a-.-s 

farm  mortgagee  in  thp  United 

ng  water  In  the  80  p«>rcent  of 

em.  double  the  present  endow- 

nuher  learning   in   the   United 

hUh  schools,  at  »25<j  OCO  each. 

spt-nd  a  million  dollars  in  each 

andmc  fteld.v,    build    10  bricU-es 

other  canal  acri«>s  the  I.'-'.l-.n-ius 

dijllar  prok'rnm  for   pre-.-ji.ti^in 

.11  endownu-nt   fund   whicn.  at 

pension  of  »1W  a   mtrnth  for 

the  United  States    fln;\riCe  the 

of  the  Unitied   Statt-s  frim  th- 

of  the  fiacal  year  19^8    *h;<  1. 

vil    Worlcs    Adnunistrauor,    t.-.e 

horn*'  owners,  and  the  rcsettle- 

Oovernment:    and    endow   at 

world   peace   at    m,or('  than 

Nations,  the  World  C')U:-t    tii.d 


ape  rial 

and 


can 

(if 


Otni    WOF'D     W^a    BM-'NTI    SHITT— rXTTTt>    cT^Tlf?     WOSLB    WAR    DEBITS 
jUXD   the   credits    which    COtXD    H.^VE    HKFN    H  \D    AT    LIKX   COST 

Debits  {cost  of  uar) 

World  W-ir  expenditures  of  the  United  Slates,  fiscal 
y  vir-:   I.'IT  to   1921 

Oreratlnt:  the  W:\r  Department 

Op- ra'ltttj  the  Nas-y  Department 

Cos'  ■  f  Fr-deml  control  of  transportation 

Cost  of  war-rL^k  !nsurance 

Int»'reir  paid  on  the  war  debt 

Cost  cf  war  fmf^reency  corporations  and  mis 

cellaneous    expend-- 

Prt  i.-mis'ice  loaiis  to  other  nations 


the  countries  of  the  ^'orW  wis    I 
In    1913    to    MOO  000,000  000    | 
doubled        The    inrt.i'ed     pr!;>*    i 
and    lndvi.«'try    finally    reeulted    j 
._   began   in    19'29 
t  war   In   Interest  on   debt   and 
ne.     Over  »4.OO«),00O.0OO  of   the 
Government    m    1936    own    tx- 
1  han  three  and   one-fourth   bli- 
the  depression    which    grew    out 
:ine-half    billions    of    dollftrs    of 
t  seven   and   one-half   billions 
indlrectlv.  to  war. 
lead    to    bankruptcy    for    the 
Ine  tiie   cost    of   wars  to   this 
1    War       Ttiat    war    cost    about 
rs  not  Includintc  destruction  of 
(•xpenses   to  a  new   level   ab<:)ut 
The  p^-'r  capita  df'bt  of  the 
(from    1:2  06    to    «63.19t        Five 
e   Interest   on    the   public    debt 
the  pre-war  total  of  all  Gov- 

years    after    the    close    of    the 

months,   left  the  United   States 

tlonal  defense  more  than  three 

increased    the   total    mnninst 

percent.     Nearly   20  years  later, 

orld  War,  which   raised   expendl- 

Lhan   three  nnd   one-fourth   bll- 

)ne-half  times  as  hl»?h  as  before 

•  12  18  per  capita  before  the  war 

was  nearly  one  and  one -fourth 

expenses   together    had   been 

itis  fair  to  conclude  that  another 

States   from   HSOOOO  000  000   to 

IS  with  a  debt  burden  of  about 


and 


cvi  Tent 

nrro.i 


of   1913.   the   year  before   the 

fiscal  year.   Great   Britain  s 

OOO  000;    Prances   from   «307  - 

•8    from    $281000  000    to    H  560 - 

to  $291.000  000,    and  the   United 

000 

Is  now  spending  for  arma- 

we   are  spending   to   run   our 

and  professional  5cho<-.ls,     It 

education   and   correction  of 

girls  of  this  country  aho  are 

to  crime, 

qrlme  bill,   estimated  to  be   $15  - 

thinking   within  the   bounds   of 

half  of  It. 

must  now  learn  la  that  an- 
bankrupt  the  world,  both  fljcmnclally 


$14  R49, 594.000 

3.401,343, 000 
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Interest  paid  on  war  debt 

Co6t  of  caring  for  the  disabled 

Pa',  raent  of  vptfrans"  adju.?led  compensation. 
Se'tiement  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  \02ii 


be  avoided;   and  that  the  free 

men  and  methtxls.  of  products 

aatton    an   equal    opportunity    to 

As  a  result  of  this  leswjn  we 

wt^ld  reduce  trade  barriers  In  time. 

ust  their  international   debts  en 

and  creditor  countries  alike. 
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er-ual  -o  those  now  In  existence 
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1100  monthly  peii>ion  for  each  blind  and  deaf 

person  m  tht^  Ui.i'fd  States - 

Bulrlm?  10  bridges  each  equivalent  to  Trlborough 
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Build. ng  another  canal  across  Panama  at  the  cost 

of  the  present  one 

Dunlica'in^  the  recovery-  and  relief  program  of  the 

Unitod  States  from  1932  to  1938 

End  win*;  .it  2  percent  an  organization  to  promote 

wirld  p*;are  at  more  than  the  combined  cost  of 

the    League    of    Nations   and    World    Court    and 

Intern  At  loaai  Labor  Organization 
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Responsibilities  of  Pre.sent-Day  Banking 


EXTEX.-^IOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OK   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SI-:.NA1K   ''V  Tin:   UMTKn  STATES 
Wednc'^day  June  li  •  Irq^slctivr  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


SPEECH    BY    .\mr.r,    rOMPTRUL,LER    OF    THE    CURRENCY. 
M.\K6HALL  R    DIGGS 


Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr  Prosidoiit  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  havf  incorporated  m  the  Record  a  .^prech  by  the  Honorable 
Marshall  R.  Ehpes.  Actmii;  Coniptrollrr  of  the  Currency,  be- 
fore the  Texa.s  Bar.kiTs  A.v=ociation  al  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  on 
Tuesday,  May  17.  1938 

There  betnp.  no  ob^r-.on  the  .speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  a,-  fdlloNvs: 

This  subject  Respon«:oilit:f>';  >  f  Present-Day  Banking,  has  been 
selected  be<-aii^  it  ifT  jrri-^  n-.e  Uititude  m  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  confront  bankers  t"day 

The  old  days  f  'rtal  and  error  are  lareely  gone  and  a  new  period 
has  arriTed  G  ne  f  r  >■. .r  t  s.^m^itus.  is  the  era  of  easily  obtained 
charters,  m  manv  m.-^ianc"?  by  p«'ople  without  experience,  which 
resulted  In  too  many  banks  throughout  the  country.    For  example. 
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on  June  30,  1933,  there  were  450  national  banks  In  Texas.    Today 
there  are  450 

Otit  of  the  stress  and  the  ."stmin  and  the  bitter  experience  of  the 
past  few  years  has  come  a  definite  obligation  to  supervisory  agencies 
not  tnly  to  make  certain  that  there  shall  never  again  be  overbank- 
ing  but  also  to  make  certain  that  those  institutions  which  are  in 
operation  shall  coufonn  to  reasonable  safeguards  for  the  protection 
of  depositors.  In  spite  of  the  restraints  (and  they  are  no  more  than 
reasonable)  which  have  been  put  upon  banks  by  State  authont'es, 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  bankers  today  are  almost  unanimous 
In  their  eflfurts  to  meet  the  standards  set  for  them, 

Ycur  profession  today  is  not  what  It  was  10  years  aco  or  5  years 
ago.  Your  competition  has  changed.  The  bank  across  the  street 
m.'iv  not  be  your  chief  rival.  There  have  been  established  many 
povernracntal  lending  agencies  and  these  have  gradually  become 
ycur  competitors.  The  farmer,  the  home  owner,  the  businessman — 
fill  may  today  obtain  money  through  one  of  these  organizations. 
Headway  has  been  made  by  these  agencies  because  you  were  not 
equipped  to  handle  the  business  or  because  you  were  imduly  afraid 
of  what  might  happen  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Those  who  recognize  the  new  conditions  and  prepare  to  meet 
todays  problems  will  go  forward.  Several  States,  Including  our 
neighbors,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana,  have  organized  con- 
ferences for  bank  officers  in  connection  with  their  universities,  and 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  has  a  graduate  school  of  bank- 
ing at  Rutgers  University.  The  world  moves  on  with  you  or  with- 
out you.  If  you  are  to  keep  your  profession  at  the  top.  constant 
revaluing  of  affairs  must  take  place,  and  there  must  also  be  pro- 
vision for  proper  training.  May  I  suggest  to  your  State  officers  that 
they  consider  the  inauguration  of  this  training  here  in  Texas.  This 
work  should  be  in  addition  to  that  being  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking,  which,  as  you  know,  Is  doing  so  much 
for  our  Junior  bank  employees. 

We  can  concede  without  argument  that  you  bankers  are,  by  rea- 
son of  your  profe.s.sicn.  natural  leaders  in  your  communities.  The 
banks  are  the  axis  around  which  the  business  life  of  the  public 
revolvts.  To  the  extent  that  you  meet  the  responsibilities  of  ad- 
ministering to  the  needs  of  society  depends  the  prosperity  of  that 
Boclrty.  Banks  have  two  very  definite  obligations — first,  to  their 
depcsltors;  second,  to  their  borrowers.  A  bank  could  hardly  exist 
wrhout  Its  depositors.  Therefore,  it  owes  to  them  a  service  of 
safety  based  upon  care  exercised  in  the  making  of  investments  and 
loans.  Nor  could  a  bank  long  exist  without  the  Income  received 
from  the.se  investments  and  leans. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  at  great  length  with  the  Insurance 
of  deposits  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  You 
knew  the  provisions  of  the  law.  When  the  bill  was  before  Con- 
gre.ss  the  argument  was  presented  that  to  insure  deposits  would 
contribute  to  weak  and  irresponsible  banking.  It  was  said  bankers 
would  feel  that  the  weight  of  responsibility  for  the  safe  operation 
cf  their  institutions  had  been  lifted  from  them,  and  since  their 
deposits  were  Insured,  they  might  Invest  carelessly.  The  4^2  years 
of  deposit  insurance  has  proven  the  fallacy  of  such  a  theory.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  deposit  in.surance  has  made  for  better  banking. 
You  bankers  still  have  the  Job  of  seeing  that  your  banks  are  run 
wisely  and  safely.  Deposit  insurance  has  restored  confidence  of 
the  depositors  in  American  banks.  You  need  not  worry  about 
there  being  a  line  at  your  door  in  the  morning.  There  has  not 
been  a  run  on  an  insured  bank  since  January  1,  1934, 

Service  to  depositors  and  service  to  borrowers  are  so  closely  re- 
lated that  in  discussing  one  we  also  talk  about  the  other.  If  your 
duty  as  bankers  is  to  safeguard  depositors'  funds,  then  you  are 
fulfilling  that  duty  when  you  use  care  and  good  Judgment  in  the 
matter  of  investment  securities,  and  when  you  make  loans  that 
are  properly  secured  and  safe  as  to  eventual  repayment.  Nat- 
urally, even  the  use  of  great  care  and  good  Judgment  will  not 
always  be  a  guaranty  of  safety,  but  we  need  not  talk  about  the 
exceptions  which  might  arise. 

Let  us  consider  investment  securities  first — and  I  am  going  to 
discuss  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  On  February  15.  1936,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  Issued  regulations  governing  the  purchase  of  in- 
vestment securities  and  defining  the  term.  These  regulations  af- 
fected both  National  banks  and  State  member  banks,  and  met 
with  almost  unanimous  approval.  They  were  recognized  as  timely 
and  necessary.  The  Bureau  received  no  complaints,  but  a  num- 
ber of  Inquiries  were  forthcoming  as  to  whether  the  reference  to 
rating  manuals  meant  that  member  banks  were  confined  to  the 
purchase  of  securities  which  had  a  rating  classification  in  one  cf 
the  four  groups  according  to  rating  services.  In  answer  to  this, 
the   Comptroller   cf   the   Currency   stated: 

"The  responsibility  for  proper  Investment  of  bank  funds  now. 
as  In  the  past,  rests  with  the  directors  of  the  institution,  and 
there  has  been  and  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  this  office 
to  delegate  this  re.'iponslbility  to  the  rating  services,  or  to  mti- 
ntate  that  this  responsibility  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
fully  performed  by  the  mere  ascertaining  that  a  particular  se- 
curity falls  within   a  particular  rating  classification." 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  human  agency  could  promulgate  a 
set  cf  regulations  which  wotild  l>e  absolutely  perfect.  There  are 
those  who  may  question  the  establishment  of  any  regulations  on 
Investment  securities,  but  these  dissenters  are  comparatively  few. 
and  It  is  not  believed  that  they  have  the  attention  of  the  bankers. 
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The  Comptroller's  regulation.^  were  sensible  and  rea«on:.tale.  Any 
banker  who  invests  in  securities  wants  to  know  that  the  securi- 
ties have  a  market.  Tlie  Comptroller  simply  defined  cleisrly  uhnt 
constituted  a  miuket,  and  did  this  purely  for  the  guidance  cf  tha 
banker. 

Certainly  the  regulation  as  It  pertains  to  speculative  !»ectirltle?  is 
wise  National  banks  and  State  member  banks  are  prohibited  frcm 
owning  stocks  Does  it  not  follow,  then,  that  there  should  bo  % 
prohibition  on  the  purcha.se  of  bonds  which  are  convertible  Int  i 
slock  at  the  option  of  the  issuer?  It  Is  true  also  thitt  if  .^ucli 
bonds  were  converted  into  stocks  the  banks  would  be  oblljted  ;o 
sell  them  Immediately.  How  muv;h  of  a  hardship  Is  this  prohibi- 
tion after  ail? 

Now,  then,  who  better  than  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currerry 
would  know  to  what  extent  the  ownership  of  ofl-grade  bonds  con- 
tributed to  the  laUure  of  so  many  banks  In  past  years?  The 
Comptroller's  crf.ce,  as  you  are  aware,  has  charge  of  the  llquldatlea 
of  all  national  banks  which  become  Insolvent.  Records  show  that 
among  the  assets  of  the  insolvent  banks  which  the  Bureau  has 
handled  In  the  past  5  or  6  years  there  were  some  25.000  dlfTerert 
issues  of  securities.  Many  of  the.se  issues  never  had  a  market,  md 
many  were  highly  speculative.  The  only  Justification  that  bank  rs 
could  have  had  for  the  purchase  of  thousands  of  the.se  Issues  v. .is 
that  they  had  a  high  yield.  Great  effort  was  expended  m  t!:e 
Comptroller's  office  to  liquidate  some  of  these  securities  In  many 
cates  not  only  have  we  been  unable  to  find  anyone  who  was  inter- 
ested In  them,  but  we  have  even  had  difficulty  in  determin  'if 
anything  about  the  securities.  Depositors  in  closed  national  banha 
lost  heavily  on  such  unwise  purchases. 

It  is  doubtful  If  anyone  could  prove  thRt  these  regulations  were 
destined  to  affect  the  banks,  the  capital  markets,  and  the  per.-!  J 
economic  structure  of  America  in  any  other  than  a  beiieti-'  ;1 
way.  If  such  regulations  had  been  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  banks  and  their  depositors,  the  Bureau  would  have  been 
aware  of  It  long  before  this,  I  reassert  thtit  restrictions  were 
needed  and  that  the  strength  and  the  tlmelmese  of  the  regula- 
tions affecting  investment  securities  have  lieen  demonstrated 
repeatedly,  I  need  only  to  point  out  to  you  that  In  the  Inst  8  '  r 
9  monihs,  during  which  the  country  has  passed  through  a  rec***- 
slon  which  affected  and  still  affects  security  prices,  not  one  su.i''e 
national  bank  has  been  closed  by  reason  of  depreciation  in  iti 
t>ond  account  As  time  moves  on  and  conditions  change,  th.o 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  will  keep  piice  with  new  situations 
by  amending  the  regulations  when  necessary  The  responsib'lity 
that  remains  Is  upxsn  the  banks  and  the  bankers  affected  to  »e« 
that  their  security  invesrtments  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Texas  banks. 
1,609  in  number,  in  1921  the  total  of  all  Investment  securities 
amounted  to  but  $120043.000.  as  against  deposits  of  »726.072.000. 
By  December  31.  1937,  the  investment  securities  of  the  Tex.os 
banks.  86S.  or  about  half  in  number,  had  risen  to  $443,428,000,  as 
against  deposits  of  $1,371,773,000,  This  Is  an  increase  of  from 
16' 2   percent  to  32 '^   percent. 

Now.  let  us  discuss  the  problems  of  loans  But  before  I  get 
Into  this,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  In  your  868  Texas 
banks  in  which  you.  on  December  31.  1937.  had  total  deposits  of 
$1.371,773  000,  you  had  $587,631,000  in  cash,  reserves,  and  due 
f»-om  other  banks.  Here  you  have  a  huge  fund  from  which  the 
banks  are  reaping  no  profit — money  that  is  crying  for  Investment, 
On  the  other  side,  we  have  complaints  from  big  business,  from 
little  business,  that  the  banks  are  not  cooperating.  If  this  Is 
true,  the  gravest  responsibility  the  bankers  have"  today  is  the 
meeting  of  this  need;  otherwise  the  banks  are  not  meeting  their 
second  obligation — that  to  the  borrowers. 

The  management  of  each  bank  knows  its  customers  and  knows 
the  ones  who  have  been  honest  in  their  dealings,  even  though 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations  promptly  through  conditions 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  under  circumstances  with 
which  the  banker  is  thoroughly  familiar.  Many  of  your  appli- 
cants for  loans,  no  doubt,  cannot  submit  to  you  a  satisfac-tory 
financial  .statement  which  would  Justify  granting  an  extension  of 
credit.  However,  you  will  surely  agree  that  in  these  times  to 
say  "No"  and  simply  decline  the  application  may  not  in  all  cases 
be  enough.  When  you  give  these  matters  careful  thought  you 
will  further  agree  that  the  bankers  should  give  these  honest  and 
industrious  applicants  the  benefit  of  your  Judgment  and  experi- 
ence and  should  put  forth  your  best  efTorts  in  a  sympathetic  en- 
deavor to  get  the  loan  placed  in  such  sound  and  bankable  condi- 
tion by  way  of  security  or  endorsement  that  such  exteiislon  of 
credit  could  be  granted. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  closest  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
ever^'one  In  the  recovery  movement.  We  should  not  depend  too 
largely  upon  nonrecurring  profits  and  service  charges,  but  on  the 
other  hand  lend  all  proper  assistance  to  our  agricultural  and 
industrial  people. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dictate  to  you  the  loan  policies  of  your 
banks,  but  we  must  bear  In  mind  the  existent  demand  for  a  kind 
of  credit  previously  unknown  to  us  This  Is  the  credit  required 
by  the  small-business  man,  the  merchant,  industrialist,  stockman, 
or  farmer — the  man  who  wants  to  carry  on  but  lacks  the  means  of 
operating  his  business,  I  should  like  to  place  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  farmer.  In  our  State,  Texas,  we  have  many  Indus- 
tries, many  businesses,  but  you  and  I  know  that  Texas  Is  Largely 
agricultural,  and  largely  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  its  pros- 
perity.     Industry,    business,    and    any    other    form    oX    human 
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endeavor  -ftll  ii»»t  their  pUces  In  ih* 

ni/»d      Hut  liM  ia«*t«*t  •in«l«  r ' 

Mt   chAiv:c  for  •mpioTinenl  aiKl 
way  lh»i>  by  ft  drflmt*  trend  back 
port    and    encourmgt?    Industry    In 
enunnout  rwpoDatbUlty  to  llio«e  who 
there  u  ao  aaXer.  •ounclcr  •conomic  r- 
rnuodwl  on  a  prop«r  prot«cUcn  aiKl 
tamx  boine. 

U   M  p'cociUaMl   tbat   loans  of  this 
dinary    ait«at)on.     The    balance 
hkuig.  tt«  rikUo  (tf  quick  aaarta  to 
fav.rablt*     and    p>rrh*p«    In    the    case 
acuouDt  na«<**d  U  larfcr  than  on«  bai 
Mwcu   t.hi.1   in  car'-"  (^   tbla  daaciipUcri 

ju«tinad  in  proratlnc.  or  buytng  r 

aocnw  potential  bcneflta  to  thctr 
bankabl«>  loana.  we  will  eoctnbuta 
grcataat  problem — unetDptoyment 
crmnent  iboukl  not  and  eannoC  ~ 
uit«mpl£iyed  indefinitely. 

Our    t]aiiw<llat«    need    la    that    at 
bcllev*  t.bai  U  evary  on*  of  u>  will 
doing    aJl    poaalble   to    bettar    oux    Ic 
bencflu    wUl    afford    the   momentum 
proaperlt-y      Bven  aa  a  mnaihar  d  a 
■ponaU>i;iUa«      We    afamald    reoocnlae 
time,  at   leaat,  our  world   problems 
happen   -to  try  to  solve  the  problem 
la  the  Uomedlate  otoJectl«a. 

The   "Nork  ol   tlM  OompiroUcr  of 
rather  tban  with  causea      That  may 
that   our    exaovlner*   are   Inclined   to 
oonatrwU^re,  but  I  can  truly  say  tha; 
the   anaiyata  sheet  aa  free  of   crttlcl^ 
noted  tJiat  In  thoae  banks  where  the 
to    the    dlachar^e    of    their   dutlea,    r^ 
of  pollctea  and  are  thoroughly  famllliir 
menta.  we  usually  And  the  aaaeta  in  ~ 

Uam^ement  la  as  Important  aa 
la  mart   Important,  and  the  rcspon.  l 
eAcien;  management  rvata  with  th< 
supemaory    authcrltlaa.       In   empir 
bank   (the  directors)   simply  makea 
the  oflkccr   or   the  clerk   should   rei 
I   feej-   that  In   Inatanc*^  directors 
too    m  ich    on    the    reports    of    ex&n 
Inclined  to  look  upon  Uie  examiner 
of   datt   on  the  safety   or   soundnesi 
Inveatr^enta.     In  a  measure  that  la 
tlon    w    directed    to   the    heading   of 
of  nat.onal  baiUu: 

"A  c :py  of  this  report  of  examl 
of  dlrvrtors  of  the  examined  bank  I 
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EDrrORI.*.L   FROM    THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  TRUMAN  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  pnnted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Po6t  entitled     The  Destruction  of  China." 

Tht're  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  1812  the  RasinaiM  delibpratcly  btimed  Moscow  In  order  to 
miEiirJze  sipaiflcance  of  the  French  capture  of  their  capital  and 
to  err.barra.s8  the  military  operations  of  tlie  invader.  Historians 
attribitf  the  subsequent  collapse  of  Napoleons  empire  largely  to 
this  heroic  act  of   national  self -sacr.flce 

Todav  the  Japanese  charK"  that  the  Chinese  hav°  themselves 
destroyed  the  dikes  which  connne  the  Yellow  River  and  are  ham- 
perlni;  eflorts  to  repair  the  breaks  before  disa.'^ter  spreads  If 
true,  it  18  hUfh  tribute  to  the  patrlotl.'.m  ol  thof.e  who  have  been 
flghtiiR  almost  with  bare  hands  asrams*.  Japan  s  tremendous  war 
mach  lie  It  also  -,hnw.s  whi.t  '1.'^  Chinese  think  of  Japan.  If  they 
would  ruin  hui?e  areas  of  their  country  rather  than  see  ccntri.l 
China,  broupht  under  N!pp<in's   vckf 

With  or  without  Intentumul  destnirtlon  hoTVf«ver,  the  Yellow 
River  would  probablv  have  burst  tt*^  bounds  m  the  course  of  the 
fighting  which  ha.s  been  raclnt:  alonR  its  banKS  The  great  stream, 
traditionally  known  as  Ch,niVs  Sorrow  is  kept  under  control  on.y 
bv  oaseless  con.scrvancv  wcrk  tn  the  pr<*?it  central  plain.  The 
modernization  of  these  nr^xl -control  opera^lonF  has  been  one  of 
the  rnanv  achievements  of  Chiane  Kai-shek's  eovernment  But 
the  extent  of  the  system  alone  mahes  it  particularly  subject  to  the 
destr  :ctior.  whi;  h  l-  the  e-^v  nee  of  modern  warfare 

Japan's  customary  crocodile  tenrs  may  have  a  certain  stnrerlty 
In  th'^  case  of  this  t raped v  since  the  safety  of  many  of  h.T  own 
troops  Is  threatf-ned  Bu"  on  The  whole  the  disaster  accords  well 
with  the  evldetit  Jansnese  Intent  to  ruin  China  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  successful  exten-lon  of  Tnkyo's  poli'iral  and  economic 
control.  Many  instances  of  thi.s  wholly  ruthless  policy  are 
apparent 

In  addition  to  the  phv«:lrnl  deetrtirti^n  wnntonly  Inflicted  on 
Shurghal,  Nanklni?  Cinfon  and  :^the'  center^  there  Is  the  seem- 
ingly delibtTate  eff -rt  t-i  (ieniTHli-'e  O-.ine-^e  civilian  life  This 
verv  week,  M  C,crw\^  the  Jspar  -  e  meir.h^r  of  the  opium  advi,=-r.ry 
committee  hj-  been  forced  to  a.1rr:'  tiiat  the  traffic  tn  opium  has 
ftrcii'iv  increu-ied  ;n  the  parts  of  rhmn  now  undt  r  hi"  gni'ernmenfs 
con'rol.  A  woaiih  of  evid.'nce  infi;cate>  tiia:  th'-  Japanese  au'hor- 
iti"-  <ire  de'.lberatt  1',  fasterlnv?  the  narcotic*  trsfie  m  China  There 
IS  much  revenue  in  this  -haineful  lni'!n>*ss,  aiid  oL«o  the  Incidental 
advanta.^e  that  it  underm.nes  the  Chinese  will  to  resist  subjeetlon. 
Svsteniatica'.ly  ami  efflciently  Japan  endeavors  to  destroy  the 
root  ft  Chinese  civ!li7.atic:i  Her  bom.bme  pl.mes  ■5e*'k  out  Oil- 
nesie  factoi-Rs,  htr  tr  t  ps  d.-^mantle  Chinas  schools  and  univer- 
sitie      licr  offlcials  .onnive  in  de'>as;:ia  the  population  with  narcotic 

druE  i. 

On  top  of  the."=«  wel'.-a  tes-ed  v!*rftcre=  c<  mes  the  Yellow  Rivr 
flo.M,  ;n  wh.ch  thf  ;n-,:\.;."-  ,i'  t-  :.Mrlv  culpable  as  thoueh  they 
had  thenvselves  dynamited  the  Jlkf-  It  1."  an  unparalleled  in- 
dictment wi\ich  the  Tokvi  G'lvernment  is  .sreadllv  a.s.sembllng 
against  itarir  And  it  will  be  m  Japans  lone-run  interests  If  her 
rule-s  begin  to  r-aiiz-  that  the  iKunus  in  th.-  mdutraent  are  being 
notfd  carefully  by  pe<  pies  other  tnan  their  Chinese  victims. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  IN  WASHINGTON  1933-37 


Ml.  BONE.    Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

ha'  e  pnnted  in  tlio  App-  ndi.x  of  the  Record  a  summary  of 
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the  agricultural  situation  in  the  State  of  Washington  from 
1932  to  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1,  CoMPAHisoN  or  Data 

Farm  cash  income  In  Washington  '  rose  from  $82,965,000  in  1932 
to  $168449,000  In  1937,  an  Increase  of  103  percent.  Of  the  1937 
Income.  $3,246,000  was  In  Government  payments  to  farmers.  In- 
dications are  for  an  Income  In  1938  considerably  lower  than  In 
1937. 

FARM    C.^SH     INCOME,     PRICES,     AND    PtTRCH.^SINC    POWER 

For  the  United  Stntes  as  a  whole,  farm  cash  Income  during  the 
years    1932   37   has   been   as  follows; 


Jumped  from  111.996,000  to  116,539.000,  an  increase  of  30  percent. 
Truck-crop  farmers'  Income  more  than  doubled,  rLslng  from 
$3,694,000  to  $7,910,000. 

Cash  Income  from  other  Washington  fanri  products  showed  up- 
tvirns  during  the  same  period  Income  from  apples  rose  $9,258,000, 
or  58  percent;  that  from  corn  and  hogs  $3,031,000.  or  136  percent; 
that  from  potatoes  $3  832,000,  or  217  percent 

Price  changes  from  1932  to  1936  on  the  leading  farm  commodi- 
ties In  the  Stale,  which  brought  alx)Ut  a  considerable  share  of 
the   .ncreased   income   indicated  alxive.   are   shown   below; 

Table  1, — Average  prices  received  by  Washington  farmers  for  com- 
modiiies  listed,  in  1932  and  m  i:)36 
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Cash  farm  Income  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  Increased  In 
1937  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  and  exceeded  1936  Income  by 
8  percent.  Pronounced  gains  In  the  early  months  of  1937  largely 
accounted  for  the  Increase.  In  the  closing  months  of  1937,  after 
the  harvesting  of  the  biggest  crops  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  cash  Income  began  to  drop  off  more  than  seasonally,  and 
fell  below  the  1936  level. 

Farm  Income  was  nearly  twice  as  large  In  1937  as  In  1932,  but  It 
was  considerably  below  the  1929  figure  of  $10,479,000,000,  the 
largest  Income  on  record.  From  1929  to  1932  both  farm  Income 
and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply,  but  farm  Income 
declined  more.  Consequently.  In  1932  farmers  were  able  to  pur- 
chase only  about  69  percent  as  many  goods  and  services  as  In  1929. 
From  1932  to  1937  both  farm  Income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers 
increased,  but  farm  Income  made  the  greater  advance.  As  a 
result.  In  1937  farmers  were  able  to  buy  about  as  much  of  the 
things  they   needed  as  In   1929. 

United  States  farm  prices  generally  Increased  86  percent  In  1937 
as  compared  with  1932,  rising  early  In  1937  to  double  their  1932 
level.  At  the  low  point  In  March  1933  they  were  55  percent  of  pre- 
war. In  January  1937  they  reached  their  post-depression  peak  at 
131  percent  of  pre-war. 

Although  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  rose  considerably 
during  the  1932-37  period,  the  exchange  value,  per  unit,  of  farm 
products  increased  from  an  average  of  61  percent  of  the  pre-war 
level  In  1932  to  93  percent  of  that  level  for  the  year  1937.  At  the 
depression  low  In  February  1933  the  unit  exchange  value  of  farm 
products  was  Just  half  of  what  it  had  been  before  the  war.  At 
the  post-depression  peak  in  January  1937,  when  farm  prices  were 
at  their  highest,  the  exchange  value  was   101   percent  of  pre-war. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  decline  In  farm  real-estate  values 
came  to  an  end  in  the  year  ending  March  1933  after  continuing  un- 
broken for  more  than  a  decade.  In  that  year  farm  real  estate  was 
worth  about  73  percent  of  its  pre-war  value.  In  the  year  ending 
March  1937 — -the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  increase — It  rose  to  85 
percent  of  pre-war.  The  Improved  farm  real-estate  situation  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  since  1933  Is  also  reflected  in  the  sharp  de- 
crease in  forced  farm  sales  and  the  noticeable  upturn  In  volun- 
tary sales.  Forced  sales  through  foreclostire  and  other  causes 
derilned  from  54  1  per  thousand  farms  In  the  year  ending  March 
1933  to  22  4  per  thousEuid  for  the  year  ending  March  1937.  Vol- 
untary sales  and  trades  of  farms  during  the  same  period  rose 
from  16,8  per  thousand  farms  to  31.5  per  thousand. 

WASHINGTON'S    PABT    IN    THE    NATIONAL    CAEN 

The  extent  of  change  In  the  economic  situation  of  Washington 
farmers  during  the  1932-37  period  Is  Indicated  by  the  greatly 
increased  income  from  the  leading  farm  commodities  produced 
in  the  State. 

Wheat  producers  received  $36,800,000  In  1937  from  the  marketing 
of  their  crop,  exclusive  of  Government  payments.  This  was  an 
Increase  of  $24,128,000  over  the   1932   Income  of  $12,672,000 

Dairymen  and  cattlemen  In  this  State  were  another  group  who 
profited  from  substantially  Increased  cash  returns  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  1932,  Dairvmen's  cash  returns  from  milk  were  $30.- 
282.000  In  1937.  totaling  $11,992,000,  or  66  percent,  more  than 
their  1932  Income,  Cash  Income  of  Washington  cattlemen  in- 
creased by  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  during  this  period,  rising 
from  $3,805,000  to  $9,442,000. 

Poultry-men  and  truck-crop  producers,  their  market  demanda 
strengthened  considerably  by  the  renewed  purchasing  power  in 
the  urban  areas,  saw  encouraging  upturns  In  their  cash  income 
during    the     1932-37    period.      Income    from    chickens    and    eggs 
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TARM  REAL-ESTATS  VALtT^  TIP 

Along  with  rising  farm  income,  Washington  farm  real-estat« 
vaUies  have  mounted  and  taxes  have  declined  In  this  State,  farm 
real-estate  values  were  74  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending 
March  1933,  Prom  this  point  the  estimated  value  p«T  acre  roae 
to  84  percent  for  the  year  ending  March  1937.  Washington  farm- 
ers as  a  whole,  therefore,  found  their  real  estate  wonh  about  14 
percent  more  early  in  1937  than  In  the  first  quarter  of   1933 

Fewer  Washington  farmers  were  forced  into  sales  or  transfers  of 
their  lands,  and  more  were  able  to  make  volunUry  transactions. 
The  number  of  forced  farm  sales  per  thousand  farma  declined 
from  44  5  for  the  year  ending  March  193:i  to  315  for  that  ending 
March  1937,  Voluntary  trades  and  sales  during  the  same  period 
Increased  from  18  1  to  42.4  per  thousand. 

Bankruptcies  among  farmers  m  the  United  States  numbered 
2.479  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937.  according  to  an  analysis 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  based  on  reports  to  the 
Attorney  General.  This  number  represented  a  58-pcrcent  decrease 
from  the  5.917  bankruptcies  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1933.  In  Washington  during  this  period  they  dropped  from  a  total 
of  88  to  36. 

In  1932  taxes  on  Washington  real  estate  reached  what  was  prob- 
ably their  all-time  peak  in  relation  to  value  when  they  stood  at 
$1.44  per  $100  of  value.  By  1936  they  had  fallen  to  70  cents  per 
$100.  Taxes  averaged  29  cents  per  acre  In  1936.  as  compared  with 
68  cents  In  1930  and  54  cents  In   1932. 

FARM   WAGE  RATES   HI    HER 

Wage  earners  on  Washington   farms,   as   well   as  landlords  and 

tenants,  found  their  income  increasing  On  April  l,  1933.  the 
average  monthly  farm  rate  per  person  with  board  was  $21.  Pour 
years  later  It  was  $37.25,  having  advanced  77  percent  above  th« 
1933  level. 

II.    ACRICTTLTttRAL    ADJUSTMENT    PROGRAMS    THE    BASIS 

The  production-adjustment  programs  of  the  A,  A,  A.,  with  other 
recovery  measures,  were  the  basis  for  the  marked  agrlcvillural 
change  from   1933  to  1937. 

Under  these  programs,  48.301  crop-adjustment  contracts  from 
Washington  farmers  were  accepted  by  the  A,  A.  A.  Of  these  con- 
tracts. 38.447  were  wheat  contracts,  8,265  corn-hog,  and  1,589 
sugar  beet. 

Under  the  terms  of  these  contracts,  Washington  farmers  shifted 
many  acres  from  the  production  of  soil-depleting  cash  crops,  in 
which  price-depressing  surpltises  existed,  to  production  of  other 
crops  which  were  soil -conserving  or  soil- Improving  In  nature. 

The  agricultural-adjustment  programs,  from  their  beginning  in 
1933,  were  concerned  with  good  use  of  the  land,  as  well  as  with 
adjusting  production  to  effective  demand.  It  was  recognised  from 
the  start  that  relieving  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  from  the  soil- 
exhausting  burden  of  surplus-crop  production  offered  a  chance  to 
put  this  land  to  soil-conserving  uses  which  farm  specialists  for 
many  vears  had  been  advocating. 

Adjustment  contracts  included  provisions  encouraging  beneficial 
uses  for  acreage  taken  out  of  surplus  crops.  The  first  corn-hog 
contract  (that  for  the  1934  crop  year)  authorize  use  of  the  rented 
acres  -for  planting  additional  permanent  pasturage;  for  soil-im- 
proving and  erosion-preventing  crops  not  to  be  harvested;  for 
resting  or  fallowing  the  land;  for  weed  eradication;  or  for  planting 
farm  woodlots."  The  first  wheat  contract  contained  similar  pro- 
visions regarding  the  rented  acreage. 

I  .  the  1934  crop  year,  the  first  In  which  adjustment  program* 
were  in  lull  operation,  the  Nation's  farmers  agreed  to  shift  their 
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"he  .\gTlrultt:ral  AdJ'a.stmert  Act  of  1938  approved  by  the  Pres- 
et on  February  Ifi  strengthens  and  ci.  n'iniir.s  t±.:^  agricultural 
servation  pri..:k;rani.s  which  are  L.pen  to  p<».rilc.patlon  by  all 
mer*   ;n   tlie   I"i.:t»'d   St.»tfa 

n  addl'lcn  it  .-upplemcnt-s  tht-sf  prow'runis  with  meaiure.*.  for 
ping  famiers  to  »fabil.z.e  'he.r  {.product. m.  marketing;,  prices,  and 
ome  II  pr'-vldfs  assist  a  ncf  Va  ptuduc.r.k;  farm  commoditu-s  in 
vnlities  adequate  to  meet  -Ul  reciuiremer.ti.  -A  d-mestic  consunip- 
n  A.nd  desirable  expt>rt^  and  U'  rsiatu.-ili  aiid  uiainiain  larger 
f-rvp  supplies  'han  have  '.rdmaniy  Yieti:  mali.*a;ned  in  pa-st 
j-s  !•  inc!udp«.  loans  to  make  ;'  p«i.««th!e  for  farmers  to  carry 
■r  from  g^od  vears  the  surplus  supplies  for  use  in  bad  years. 
is!!v  :t  prnvuiev  merhai-.i^rns  w■h'.<^  ire  (Irsiet.ated  to  enable 
n-jer*  t*>  reifulate  the  nn-vement  of  liirrr  crops  to  market  and  to 
•\e'i:  iiinipuik;  exc-i'ss;' e  s\ip;;'.es  t:  i  \'-''.i  :\'-if<\  markets  to  caufl© 
ce     ollapjie  and  iievfre  drop.«  m  farmer-    ir.cnme 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

OF    Wl.-irONSIN 

IK  THE  HOUSK  OF  RFPRESE\T.A.TTVES 
Wcdru'sday.Jujit'  25    levislaixw  day  of  Tuti,day.June  U) .  19iS 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF     Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr  Pr«»rtent    I  ha<l  supposed  until  recently  that  It  was  the  duty 
of  Senators   and   K«'prrsen natives   m   Congress   to    vote   and    act   ac- 
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cording  to  their  convictions.  •  •  •  Quite  another  doclxlne 
has  recently  been  promulgated.  •  •  •  and  that  Is  the  doctrine 
of  standing  back  of  the  President.  For  myself,  I  have  never  sub- 
Bcribed  to  that  doctrine  and  never  shall.  I  shall  BupF>ort  the 
President  in  the  measures  he  proposes  when  I  believe  them  to  be 
right  I  shall  oppose  measures  proposed  by  the  President  when 
I  believe  them  to  be  wrong. 

TT.ese  were  the  courageous  words  of  the  late  Senator  La 
Follette,  spoken  in  the  Senate.  I  thrilled  to  those  words  21 
years  ago.  I  believed  in  them  then  and  I  believe  in  them 
now.  Legislation  should  not  be  voted  for  or  against  because 
of  hate,  passion,  or  prejudice.  Legislation  should  not  be 
passed  based  on  our  feelings  toward  any  person  or  group  of 
persons.  Legislation,  to  be  of  any  value,  not  only  for  the 
present  but  also  for  the  future,  should  be  based  on  calm, 
impersonal  reasoning,  not  influenced  by  personalities  or  by 
personal  feelings. 

WISCONSIN   Aim   rzDEaAL  BH-La 

In  my  State  of  Wisconsin  we  passed  a  Government  re- 
organization act  in  a  special  session  of  the  Wisconsin  L«jgis- 
lature  in  the  fall  of  1937.  That  act  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  interim  committee  to  function  to  February  1, 
1939.  consisting  of  three  senators  and  five  assemblymen,  four 
constitutional  State  officers,  and  the  chairman  of  the  person- 
nel board.  The  Governor  is  authorized  to  transfer  any  func- 
tion, division,  or  agency  within  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  State  government  to  another  department  or  agency, 
providing  that  a  majority  of  this  committee  approves  of 
the  Governor's  recommendation.  The  Governor's  order 
making  such  transfer  is  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state 
and  copies  of  the  order  are  to  be  presented  to  each  house 
of  the  next  convening  legislature.  Such  order  will  remain 
In  effect  unless  either  house,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  its 
members,  disapproves  within  10  days  after  the  order  is  pre- 
sented. It  will  be  noted  that  the  Governor  is  not  author- 
ized to  abolish  any  department,  nor  can  he  act  solely  on 
his  own  authority,  but  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  interim  committee.  Fui-thermore,  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  either  house  of  the  legislature  may  de- 
feat any  of  the  Governor's  orders.  This  is  a  democratic 
procedure  which  confers  no  autocratic  powers  and  v?hich 
leaves  the  final  adjudication  of  the  question  of  reorgani- 
zation to  a  simple  majority  vote  of  either  house  of  the 
legislature.    That  is  the  way  a  democracy  should  function. 

Governor  La  Follette  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  in 
his  radio  speech  on  reorganization  given  Tuesday,  April  19, 
when  he  saidi 

We,  In  Wisconsin,  in  1937,  applied  that  fundamental  experience 
(representative  government)  to  the  problem  of  reorganization  of 
government.  We  recognized  that  there  was  a  Job  to  be  done. 
We  recognized  that  a  legislature  of  133  members  was  too  large  a 
body  to  sit  down  and  work  out  all  the  details  But  we  recog- 
nized, too,  that  we  did  not  want  to  give  any  one  Individual 
dictatorial  powers. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  bill  that  was  offered  the  Con- 
gress on  March  31.  1938.  In  section  2.  it  authorize-s  and 
empowers  the  President,  by  Executive  order,  to; 

First.  Transfer  or  retransfer  the  whole  or  any  pa.rt  of 
any  agency,  or  the  functions  thereof  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  any  other  agency;  or 

Second.  Regroup,  coordinate,  consolidate,  reorganiiie,  or 
segregate  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency,  or  the  func- 
tions thereof;  or 

Third.  Abolish  any  agency  whenever  all  of  Its  functions 
are  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  any  other 
agency  or  agencies:  or 

Fourth.  Describe  the  name  and  the  functions  of  any 
agency  affected  by  any  such  Executive  order,  and  the  title, 
power,  and  duiies  of  its  executive  head. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  provision  for  an  in- 
terim committee  of  the  Congress,  a  majority  of  which  must 
pass  favorably  upon  these  recommendations,  and  it  should 
be  further  noted  that  a  simple  majority  vote  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress  cannot  nullify  the  acts  and  orders  of  the 
Executive  in  question.  When  one  considers  that  thei-e  are 
close  to  850.000  Federal  employees  subject  to  this  law,  while 
In  Wisconsin  there  are  probably  not  more  than  1,500,  one 


begins  to  realize  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  powers 
herein  conferred.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Federal  act 
which  provides  that  the  act  would  go  into  effect  unless  Con- 
gress, while  in  session,  within  60  days,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, disapproved.  President  Roosevelt  said  on  March  29. 
1938.  "that  this  provision  was  unconstitutional  and  therefore 
of  no  value."    I  quote  the  language  of  the  President: 

But  there  are  ^wo  cogent  reaaons  why  the  bill  should  go  througll 
as  it  Is  now  drawn.  The  first  Is  the  constitutional  queatlon  In- 
volved In  the  passage  of  the  concurrent  resolution,  which  la  only 
an  expression  of  congressional  sentiment.  8uch  a  resolution  can- 
not repeal  Executive  action  taken  In  pursuance  of  a  law.  The  sec- 
ond Is  the  very  remote  possibility  that  some  legislative  situation 
might  possibly  arise  In  the  future  where  the  President  would  feel 
obligated  to  veto  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  and  properly 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  his  veto. 

And  therefore  the  provision  as  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion should  be  disregarded. 

My  colleague,  Representative  Boileau.  of  Wisconsin, 
offered  an  amendment  to  correct  the  defect  in  the  bill,  to 
make  it  more  democratic,  and  to  insure  that  Congress  should 
have  a  voice  in  whatever  was  done.  The  Boileau  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  President  be  empowered  to  make 
his  reorganization,  but  in  order  that  the  act  should  become 
effective,  it  would  require  the  approval  of  Congress  by 
joint  resolution.  Unfortunately,  this  amendment  was  de- 
feated, although  I  and  all  my  colleagues  supported  It.  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  this  amendment  had  been  adopted,  the 
bill  would  have  passed. 

No  one  in  the  Congress  is  oppofied  to  reorganization, 
and  everyone  will  agree  that  the  power  to  reorganize  must 
be  detailed  to  some  individual  or  committee,  but  many  of 
us  feel,  including  myself,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  confer 
exclusive  power  on  any  one  Individual  without  a  check 
being  kept  by  Congress  so  that  Congress  may  approve  or 
disapprove  by  a  majority  vote. 

BLANKIT    POWERS    A    MISTAKE 

Twice  before  Congress  has  given  blanket  powers  to  the 
President  without  reserving  any  rights  to  Itself  and  has 
regretted  that  move.  Once  was  with  the  passage  of  the 
so-called  Economy  Act,  and  the  second  time  was  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agn^ment  law. 

I  was  not  a  Member  when  the  flist  act  was  passed,  but 
those  gentlemen  who  were  Members  tell  me  that  they  would 
never  approve  such  a  procedure  again;  but  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber when  the  continuation  of  the  second  act  was  passed, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  voted  against  it.  because 
in  five  distinct  ways,  as  the  Equity  Union  News  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  Wisconsin  has  suffered  and  Its  dairy  Industry 
been  injured  because  of  that  act.  This  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  forming  our  judgments  in  regard  to  blanket 
authority.  

THZ  BXOWNLOW  COMMrmi 

In  1936  President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  necessity  and  the  possibility  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  Government  agencies.  This  committee,  after 
Its  investigation,  wrote  its  report  and  also  drafted  a  bill  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Its  report,  but  the  special 
committee  in  the  House  considering  this  matter  rejected 
that  bill  in  its  entirety.  Thereupon,  the  special  cwnmlt- 
tee  drafted  four  separate  bills,  two  of  which  were  passed 
by  the  House  in  1937.  One  of  these  gave  the  President  six 
private  secretaries.  The  other  created  the  new  Department 
of  Welfare. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  sptjcial  committee  did  not 
bring  out  the  other  two  bills,  but  waited  until  the  Senate 
had  passed  a  bill  which  was  drafted  by  the  Senate  committee 
relating  to  reorganization.  The  Senate  bill  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  special  committee  in  the  House,  but  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  requests  were  made  of  the  committee  for 
open  hearings  on  this  biU — the  Senate  Wl — ^no  bearings  were 
held,  and  the  committee,  in  executive  session,  discarded  as 
undesirable  the  entire  Senate  bill. 

Therefore,  when  the  Senate  bill  was  called  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  House,  the  moUon  was  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  special  committee  to  strike  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  except  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  substitute  in  place 
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APrE>:DIX  TO  THE  CONC.KKSSIONAL  RKCiMm 


of  It  tk  new  bin  <»rmftft1  bv  ih*  ffoxat  '^T»t\n\  commlttJH*  but 
on  which  no  publu  or  o\n>n  henn\«n  had  b««»n  held     FMr 
th#rm«»w   a^r  nw>»l  •omrnUtr*'  rffu-wt  to  bo  to  the  Hia'"« 
Commit tr**  m  t»n1rr  to  mlnblisii 
of  tho  bill    wtiUh  n  \t\t>  rrf\jliir 
m  thi«  Mon*«»     Thi»  rh*ini\ttn  of 
ri.nuu  -tl  ihrti  ht  WKJi  In  fnvor  of  3 


oil  ihf  lull   and  if  i  nilr  wm  api  li*<l  foi  h*  would  rrcnjn 


r\jl*'  for  thr*  dwciui«4t>n 
lM»rU*nKnt*ry  pro«»rdy»rr 
hf  Rulwi  Ct»mmittr*»  «n- 
or  4  di»tt'  oiwn  dlwnwutun 


•^^«'  mwTlRl  ronunittrf 

lUit'd  U)  irt  imy  lluiw  for 

hi  out  on  thf  rttHH  of  Vhi> 

•hroiidiKl  in  my«t«'rv  und 


mi*nd  mrh  «  ruir  lo  hi»  otunmltti^ 

rfr\»^#<l  to  iknk  for  A  rulr  and  r» 

diMVMwttun  whi*n  U)#  bill  wtM  broui  I 

Mmw»     Th»  whoir  |»r«r#ttv»rf  wim 

m«dr  m»ny  Mrmbrni  mmpioiou*  ol  wh*l  wi«  lolng  on 

Aftir  nuuti  hc*l»d  d#»>«in»  Ih'  opwiiii  couunittr*  wm 
fttr»Tii  U»  iM'iinil  Ihr  Uuiinr  to  i'»  uaidrr  lJ\r  •uUjnl  nmlilrr 
in  thf  bill  for  a  full  xnd  ojrn  u*tH»«*lon  At  lht>  fud  of 
ilvfti  liMipistun  ihi'  ltou«"  inov«"d»Ht  tu  r«»Hd  lh«»  bill  for 
»inrn<Um'ni«  iu»d  »om\«*  11  anii'i  dn\»»n»«  ^rrv  j»d»n't«Ht  Uv 
ih»'  Hi^ow  It  wi»«  f«'lt  ilini  iiuu  \  u\  thf  biU  wi»a  uiualu 
furtoiy  whd  »hnuld  «o  tmtl  lo  Um  iMvmmlttwn  for  tinrt'iUon 
h.r  iui«  rriiMMi  «  inoiion  to  if«4nu«ut  w«u  iimd««  *»n.i  il>*^ 
bill  Mm  l^M It  lo  tli0  ootniniiip*'  for  fwrihrr  con»hioii«i|t-n 
1Hi»  nxiioh  lo  rw'on»h\ii  wm  low  a  inoiion  lo  kill  ilu'  lull 
bui  iKftrty  to  |iv»  \\\*  «nii»«>iAl  fonuniili***  wn  (>iino(HiiiMiv 
lo  tfoniidrr  m>tni«  of  lu  oli)f«i tiohwblp  fpnliiri'w  i»'«lfrtri 
IMit*  (hut  wptr  uui»*li«fttiMory,  i  lul  Utum  II  ui»  «Bnin  fi'i 
futthrr  ftmsidrrntinn 

AUh«>u«h   J'rf   nionlhn  hrtvr  hiamhI   Mnor   ihni    (im'V  Hi'' 


H)»H'i«l  cnmmUlH*  hM  not  w»«'n 


nt   lo  do  HiiyihinB  m«M» 


iboui  It      If  th«»  mr««uro  wah  huihly  linportttni  iu\d  urrntly 


t(»  ijf  d«**ir«Hj.  why  ha*  no  furth< 
"nif  vrngr*  And  htiur  bill  wim  brvn 
Why  not  thl«  bill? 

NO    aoMTtoN    c\v    om    r«olt.VMa 

To  M\v  mind  nmny  oU»''>'  problinu  confumtinii  our  p^dplf 
fAf  ojtwfiMh  in  tn\iHiiittniT  Anytiina  ctmUinrd  m  tlu'  i«oi - 
lAnwAiion  bill       Tt^i*   rwui»nl#4'iw   bill  ^mM   not    Unvo 


Action  brfn  Ukrn  on  It* 

Uhl    out    Rgrtln    lUUl    IMllMnMl 


of  ihP  IJ  000  000  idl.-;  IL 
hp  MiAVi^  rAilrotul  piuUlfiu 
ould  not  l\«v«  uttvrtl  thou. 


y  viiaI      Any  onr  of  th'in 
rfurMiuU.*ntion   bill        i 


hrliKd  oni*  n\t\»\t>  w)litArv   "«'Ul 

wouM  not  httv*  hflp^^d  to  iiolvv 

whir'i  lhn'Atfi\»  to  ("ollApiM«,  it  v|t 

Mind*  of  honir*  and  fAim*  fron  fort'iionviip      Tbrsc.  i\n<1 

A  hod  of  oihrr  thinm,  An-  utrioui  problrmn  and  ntvil  in\in<'. 

diAtr  Aitfntlon      Ttiry  Ar«'  ilmp 

ovfrthttdowii  m  fvrry  way  iho 

LAMM   «NB    r4«M    0«UANtlurioNS    nriNWKU 

A<«  for  pn>p«t»nd*.  much  hAn  Ijefu  rmuI  of    violoun    itnr. 
Uonnry  prupMiandn,      Aji  (mr  hji  1  am  cunoi'rnrd   I  huvi-  hud 
t;i»iU»cr  on#     From  my  dl»irui   I  rrt;«ivi?d  318  IrtiiTN.  W'l«- 
truiM,  Aitd  piwlcardA  AgAiruit  Ui«  t>4ll      Fur  iIm  bill    I  rr* 
crlvtd   la   Irllrrn,   2   trlp«rAm«     ind  S   iKii»trnrdJ<      Nonr   of 
Ihrw  ctirninunicAllonA  conuined  any  anAlyMn  of  ih«'  Uiil 
All  «•!  lh»m  wtrt  wnu»n  In  y«  y  ■fn«»rttl  l»rm*     I  duubi 
whfthrr  Anyorw»  who  wrou*  or   jl«»tniphf<i  on  ihr  lubJ'K't 
rM4  fv«r  attn  ihi*  bill,  much  )«i  r««4  it.    The  only  kittom 
that  1  r«ctivi«d  which  »U«m|HiKl  to  An«iyt»  th«  bill  and  inve 
eofltnt  rtMdfM  for  oppoiting  U  tnn  Xhtm  tent  me  bv  ih* 
MUfe   PrvHluovn   Union   And   lh»   AmrrUan   rydftatlofi   of 
Uteir     In  A(MlUo«  U)  that.  MViral  outMAndini  r«pr««iiniA- 
Uv«i  ol  olh«r  iroupa  ipoli*  to    n*  panmnAlly     Thtar  Wf»r« 
itpriWQUUYVA  of  th«  vvurAhA'  orgmnimtlona.  ih«  railroad 
broiiMfhoodA.  Aod  P«d«r«l  Ampb  iy«««.    TTtM*  art  All  iroupA 
wiUi  which  I  havp  workwl  fvfr  i  inc**  I  cami»  lo  WMhington 
And  mhcm  mumm  I  haw  MpoiMtd  At  i»irtry  opportunity 
TlM  only  on#  who  Approaohtd  Profrtiolviw  And  Fartntr- 
lAbttr  ll«pr«AtiiUUv«A  in  tAvor  df  th«  bti)  wm  Earl  Brawdrr, 
Cooimu&bit  oandtdata  for  PrMident  in  1M6.     Ht  did  not 
■mak  to  mt.    WhUt  th«  rvonaiiaauon  bill  was  under  con- 
■tdtrwtlon  all  tha  Wtaconalo  PrWragaivaa  in  tha  Koana  met 
la  eanftrtnea  to  dlaouta  ll.    We  were  all  agreed  that  tht*  bill 
was  DO  food. 

Tnere  haa  been  a  hue  and  err  rataed.  "BUnd  back  of  the 
Pmldaat."  and  wa  ara  now  betni  condemned  for  rK>t  havinti 
dotti*  go.  May  I  point  out  to  )ou  that  the  entire  Pragrea- 
gtra  dak«atlon  from  Wlaconaln  oppoaed  the  Prealdentli  big 
mmi  approprtauoo  bdL    No  er  waa  ralaad  on  that  meaiure 


•n  "Htnnd  bmk  of  t!,<«  Pi. ^drut  "  Tho  entliT  Wlsconsla 
IM-ok;  fjwivp  drl-'UiiUou  \oi«-(i  n«uuu>i  tlu-  U-"!  Unn  bill,  an- 
olhci  A(tn\llMalrAM>u.  inra  Ul<v  luTaiLM"  Wr  frll  It  did  M\  in- 
iu:.ii  »•  to  the  claiiv  ln^•!■^-^l.n  ni  (.ui-  Sfntr>  No  ("rUlclMU 
WMi   liuiirU   at    ir^   tin    r.UliMkt    '  >     uiuhuI    Iht'   mUniaiaUnUoa 

U\    I    UV     l)ill        "rill'    M\V\r    WisMip    IM    1'Mh:1.".M\'  -.    \\A\V    U\    UU> 

lu»Nt.  «ntt  nr«*  ^ii!l  iiiipo'*!!!^  'tv  t»'»'ipnvul  ii^ulr  trtnxlUvi, 
Anotiur  rtdininniirtiioo  iuranit<  tuul  ih-'ir  hrv.i  b^rw  no 
rntircin  on  ihtit  mv.i.<  I  iiw»fir  look  tlv>  noor  ttuixinNt 
thr  ItiU  Mhr-iuu«nl  lull  fl  V'lu  fu;o  uiul  rru U'i#t'tl  If  vinor- 
oiiNly  I  hu\r  also  niMiij'ni  iN  r.iinoun.vurd  micrfHUor,  the 
-lo.r'uird  Muv  bill  'Dx'nr  hill.  lik<vv  ih--  wnc  ftv^ti'rrd  by  Iho 
rtdn>ii\iAlrivtlon  vti  thfi.'  i^  n.>  .ntir'nri  of  (ho  Wlsrtinila 
IMoir.'fwivn  l>riiuiM'  o(  ihm  Mpiv.Mi.on  V)\v  WincvUAhIu 
Pri'itrrviivn  nKo  ni«i\r,t  \\\r  p.MUidn  nHtl  \o|«hI  for  U\0 
|"t,uiii  I. ■ink.  I.uin  io>iiS;a.;r  unnan.un  lull  hltlfrlv  oP' 
iMvsr.i  Im  iho  .uliMiniMrmi"t\  \«'i  th.-ir  wu-.  mo  niiuittin  of 
luii  volt*  on  lUwi  »«'"'•  ll>''  VVisioiihin  lMoni.«iiaiv<'»  i«it^n<d 
A  i»«HioM  to  lolnn  lhi»  l.u>llo\^  w.u  irfritM\itui\>  bill  oul  oil 
ib«'  floor  o|   [Uf  Hmov    loi    tMnviU'iullon  tiiul  \n»'  wrrr  do» 

|r,U''d  in  I'MI  iltorU  hV  l»iiuo«  lulU'  KI'Ol  l.i.utrr  IIAVHHNH 
rthit  h|ir«kko(  W*n»ill»M>  vvlut  n|ipoaiMl  v\v\\  a  ,uhAUUMrtllon  of 
[\\t>  M>tS>«\l1'<  lo  «iu\  iwnhMui  (U««o(  rt  voli<  00  II,  Wl>«'rtl4iM' 
WaNAI<»AI»  dolnu  ao  fcti  rt'>  l<'  i>'tol  <\  b'll'i   ll«<m  l|\r  I^ipbUUhI 

Ih    <  pp<'HlllOtl    t'>    ll*l»    lOi'H  >0H^ 

V^  n  WW  not  ('(lilt  itur.i  fio  mux^iui  ilo'  tnliniiihl  rftllon  tift 
ihitl  «t'iop      111"  NVhtoiMin  rio(ir-<«i\.'«i  \n|,,l  lor  Iho  pnv- 

nUM  I    of    thr   mtldltm    li-'inif.    vOll.  h    WiVi   lilM.MlV    Opp««r.i    by 

ihp  rtdminlnnttiion  Pri'Mdmi  H".>«rvt  li  rominu  lo  ihf  llounf* 
lo  loH.I  hm  Mto  inr'«.'ntt'>  In  p'r'...n  •Vlo'  \VI«i  of)«n\  Plo- 
■  rtvwivr-*  i»«r»'iv>il  no  din.  utn  of  (htii  voir  on  (hut  mon«utr, 
Ih.  Wim'.>nHin  Pnnui'^vU'  «  opinmiMl  thr  PiTjiUiiuil  «  ml  of 
rvdnul  nU\  lor  liinhwuVfi  mul  no  om    \\>\n  riUUi^od  un  f.u' 

tllM' 

1  iil.Ho  wwh  1.1  rt  inliul  von  that  ihc  PpmiUmU  opponod  '.I'j- 
jH'H-rni  ii\tiMt'iit  oi\  i.niis  .>i\  (lUioN  hui  itu-  t'onurt'so  pa»H('d 
«\u'h  u  tiiU  in  iii>ii«*  nf  h...  oh)i.n..t\  Tlo'icup"!;  ihf  Pr«'*l- 
(It'tii  voioi'd  II  ttiul  Ih.'  I'oiikii.  .I  iiuNvil  H  ov.'r  thr  IMtvtulcnrN 
v,.to  1  (U'ui  im  pi.iiM  'h-tivc  .  mIIi'ikmu'n  -  iinl  ttKuiani  iho 
Prr.iil.  til  Oil  thai  i*.u<'  .111. I  .IV'  ii>.l<'  lu'i  \i!o     Wr-  wrrc  not 

rrillcUiMl   1.0'  Ihrti    voir       An  lAniniluill.'li  ot   Ihr'   HurOKt)  will 

itoi'-l'mr  Ihitl   thr  Wi'..  .ui^lii  l'l>l^ i.i\.'>,  In  lh<"  H.'Uoc  huvo 

nloxl  tiv   'i\r  PioMilcn!     .11  i>    .«  1  t  r  nt   MO   uiiiii".  vvliii'h  Wr   tf'lt 

i    Wr'  O    rlHhl 

Uw»l     full    whr'H    vM'    vvnr    lO    -iprtMnl    «r<»wl.n»    H     Wrts    ultUk 

I  iMiwt'Us'  !>t  all  .>(  M .  'll  i. ..!:. .'  Mm  I  w  h,lr  Hu  f  wam  want  And 
•iiiT«'iin«  on  rv«M\  h;iiui  <iv.i  *  1  00(1  uoiMioo  m  Mold  Uy 
bunrd  li\  ihr  KiMCu.kv  liiil'<  W-  wiuitcil  ih.U  inonry  rr- 
lrii.«i'(l  f.ir  the  Mike  n\  ihi-M  miU.onn  of  ui.foi  lunnIrN  who 
had  «  ilVJi'l  iilul  bllt.'i  wiiiiri  tu-fmr"  tin  in,  bUl  nollUn« 
wi».n  dono  AlxMii  It  I  lun  wlml  mil.  ••d  UoU  ihln  Conurvi*!* 
t.x.k  Mitn^'  10  M.in  in  i'     imI  '..  Mn-  ^^ll^•llllH  luul  \vnnt   ihiil 

i  u  ApiiArrni  on  m.'iy  lund,  luii.m  l.mtj  drluyt'd  Uul  viiwlly 
inuMirtAnl. 

I  hu\r  hiul  Irlirn  frtun  .  onuMiutni*.  ii^kinii  niP  lo  volo 
Atfiiinat  thr  May  bill  uiul  'o  voir  for  ihf  r«'orgaiU/.ulU)n 
bill      ll   i«  dllT^fuU   for  inr  lo  MHd«'r«.iAr\d  ilmi   ri-nurni   be- 

;  luiiotv  m  my  luduioni'  tlo-  pnnciplr  of  thr  Mity  bill  and 
Ui«'    renrganiAftiion    hill    ui.-    cKiuily    iho    "•un»o-  to    urunl 

I  bUmkrl  Auihoriiy  wiih.nii  thr  imiwii  o(  cungreiuiiunal 
rrvU'w    to  ihi'  I'huf  K^t'.  ii!ivi' 

I  Agrw  with  0<nrrnot  Ia  FVillriti'  Umt  ihAi  U  not  rrprr- 
nrntativr  novrrnmnu  niul  -should  not  Ik'  voipd  unloiw*  a  very 
ururnt  riMiMKcniy  .M.^tH  An.l  tiuir  is  noilnng  runlainrd  in 
ihf  rr^Mualu«allun  bill  thui  wuulU  lukr  euro  ul  imy  ouicr- 
Bcncy. 

I  am  m  fnvor  of  rrnrKuni.-nilon  of  thr  GoviTmnrnt  rxrcu- 
tlvtf  dppartrnfntJ^.  I  mihw  11. h  ncpd  but  I  lUso  ferl  thai  It 
idioiild  Ih'  donf  m  ilu-  dttno* niii.  wuy  m  A(Tord«incr  with 
tiif  pnntiplc*  of  our  Clovrmni-iU.  and  thai  thr  dvdy  rlrolrd 
Rrprciwnuiivp^  of  thf  i>i'opl«\  whusr  duty  it  !»  to  1(?ki»1uU\ 
jihould  have  unwr  vouc  m  the  f^iuil  disposition  of  Oovern- 
mrnl  iPtiruAniitaUon  11  nniM  be  rrnunibrrrcl  thul  the  FVd- 
eral  reorvai\xaali.jn  bill  u  nut  a  rcurgaiuzaiiuu  of  ihe  Oov- 
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rmment.  but  a  reorianliAtlon  of  the  executlNt  departmenta. 
Let  lu  not  forget  that  the  CongroM  voted  away  its  authority 
when  it  pa.'^ard  the  Economy  Act  and  lived  to  regret  It. 
Let  ua  not  forget  that  the  Congrewi  voted  away  Ita  authority 
whrn  It  Pftiwed  the  ReclprociU  Tradi^  AgrcemmtA  Act.  and 
haN  lived  lo  i-egret  It,  I  do  nol  belipve  thai  the  wrUinit  of 
a  blwnk  rhrck  by  Congreiw  u  the  \u\\yi^v  way  in  which  the 
peoploji  repreAentrtUv«>i  nhould  meet  and  dl«ohavuf  tht'ir 
dut4e»— duiiPA  which  they  iwenr  undtr  imlh  they  will  »ol- 
ouiuly  accept  and  duchuige, 


Th*  (iovcrnment  m  n  Rusilnow  KntciprlHe 

EXTENSION  OF  KKMAUKS 
oe 

HON.  SAM  UAYIUIRN 

or  [¥i\K* 

IN  THK  IKU'SK  OK  KKI'KKHKNTA'nVKJ* 

W>'«ntm<Mv,;M«i»  n  >l«'a»«l«>»t'«*  «l«i^«'/  fMe^dai^^/MMf  M>,  IHH 

Mr  WAYttimN  Mr  Wpt^ak«^r,  wllh  lht»  comlimloh  of 
UiiN  KuwiHMi  of  the  tNingi^'M  1  would  UHp  lo  dfvnlP  a  r«>w 
hininphU  to  lh0  lohAUWiatum  ot  Hip  kovpnuneul  Allu««liun 
In  our  oounliy  »^»r  Uila  MUU)«i«i»  ll  n»  hdt  nwmaiy  Vo 
revipw  what  han  lH»en  done  by  HUa  tJongi'mA  In  any  di'lail. 
but  lo  givp  thought  to  what  remain*  m  be  done,  lo  lh» 
prublptnn  which  wp  earry  forward  a«  part  of  Ihe  inak  ot 
govrrnmrnt,  lite  aovernment  of  the  United  Blalei  l«  the 
grratoni  bu»lneA«  pnterprl«e  In  the  country,  and  whllo  we 
may  take  some  JuAimable  pride  In  our  labor*  of  the  paal. 
the  record  of  IhoAe  laborg  Ia  written  and  unchangeable, 
What  we  may  now  do  lo  improve  that  performance  in  the 
future,  lo  iwrfecl  ll.  lo  continue  ll  along  the  cour«e  laid 
down  by  the  DemtJcrallP  Parly  In  CongreAH  and  In  the 
While  HouAc,  IH  of  the  ulmo»l  Importance, 

T\\v  Democratic  majority  In  lhl»  Houwe  haa  borne  lU  nhare 
of  ihPAc  lAAkH  with  l^dellly,  It»  Member*  have  labored  much 
morn  vlgorou«ly  and  llreleA»ly  than  many  people  dlMant 
from  WuAhlnglon  may  underAinnd  T\\9  biwlncAH  of  a  Hrp- 
rrAcntailvc  In  CungreAA  Ia  nol  merely  the  voting  of  "ye»"  or 
-no"  uiKin  e«ch  completed  tuPWMire  ihal  come*  to  roll  call. 
Verv  often  that  ttnal  vote  Ia  all  which  grawpA  the  attention 
or  litirA  the  lntere«f  of  large  niimberA  of  biwy  people  who 
cAAUttlly  read  thi«  newnpupi^rA  or  hear  commenl  on  thp  radio 
Tlie  mwkmg  of  law  for  a  great  nation  1a  a  far  more  difUcult 
and  complicated  ta«k.  Kach  and  wvcry  detail  of  the  lawN 
which  paMfl.  and  of  ihr  many  propoAed  Iawa  which  are  Intro- 
duccd  but  do  not  paii.  challengtA  the  attention  of  each 
Member  of  the  Congreia,  In  the  great  icope  and  variety  of 
malieri  requiring  alttntlon.  the  leglAlator  muAt  become  a 
iiudont  and  an  expert.  To  theae  taika  ht  muat  bring  hli 
full  poweri  and  the  full  weight  of  hli  exptrionce.  and  with 
the  rapid  growth  In  the  number  of  vital  lubjectt  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  the  RepreAentatlve  without 
a  background  of  txparlanoe  will  (\nd  hlmielf  at  a  trt mendoui 

duadvantage,  ^  .  ,     *v. 

Inhere  Ia  required  In  thli  bu«lnea»  of  fovernment  for  th« 
United  atat««  the  ability  of  the  expert  and  nol  the  mere 
enlhuilaim  of  the  amateur. 

To  Improve  and  perfect  a  machine,  the  mechanic  muit 
f\rAt  know  how  the  machine  waa  built  and  how  it  work*.  To 
improve  and  perfect  government  by  act«  of  law  the  leglilator 
muAl  know  by  experience  how  the  law  waa  made  and  how  It 
works.  Mere  wlahful  aaplratlon  and  hopeful  promlae  la  not 
enough.  We  have  continuing  nead  of  experienced  lawmakeri 
in  the  Congreaa.  and  I  would  urge  the  people  in  the  home 
dlatrlcta  of  each  one  of  you  to  glva  thought  to  that  fact  when 
the  day  cornea  for  them  to  once  more  choote  who  ahall  repre- 
Kent  them  on  thla  floor. 

For  the  paat  6  yean  a  Democratic  Admlnlatratlon  haa  been 
working  faithfully  at  Ita  ircmendoua  but  happy  purpoae  of 
bringing  thla  American  Oovernment  cloaer  to  the  wrvlce  of 
the  American  people.    To  accompliih  thla  taak  we  have  en- 


acted a  number  of  new  and  very  broad  itatutea.  bearing  on 
the  welfare  and  happineaa  of  the  mllllona  of  our  population. 
We  have  madi?  great  progreJW,  and  we  have  made  it  m  the 
face  of  great  opv>OKltion.  Aa  we  draw  (loser  to  fulfillment  of 
our  puri)ose  It  i.«  no  time  to  relax  our  energy,  alacken  In  our 
labors,  or  retreat  l>cfore  our  opi>oj\ent«, 

1  do  not  believe  that  we  have  any  right  to  claim  the 
nchievenient  of  {wfection  along  the  c(»urse  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing, We  are  engaged  in  guiding  t!\l»  country  along  the 
line*  of  jUAllce  and  equal  opt>ortunlty  for  every  cltl»en  at 
home,  and  iM'ace  and  Atvurlty  for  the  United  BlateA  In  rela- 
tion to  All  nations  abroad,  When  I  >peak  of  oppoAitton  to 
ihiA  oourwe  I  do  nol  refer  only  to  routine  political  aaplra- 
lion  by  rnemberi  of  another  political  i^arty  1  iTfei  to  the 
imlural  and  Inevitable  oppoAllion  both  of  the  Ael(\«h  forcei 
whh  h  hAve  enjoywt  AelflAh  beneflta  under  previous  govern- 
menlttl  policle«,  and  of  the  vx>rtlon  of  our  people  who  by 
Imbit.  lunorance,  cHreleAAncHA,  and  lailneAA  will  not  troubla 
iheniAelven  to  underAtand  what  we  arc  doing  or  to  wrtlei- 
paie  helpfully  U\  iIa  accoinpllAhn\enl  The»f  foreeA  ot  opp«- 
dilion,  the  AelflAh  and  the  la«y,  muAi  be  met  and  ovemmia, 
and  thAl  mu*i  be  done  again  thi*  year  at  U\e  jxilUng  id»»«» 
a*«  W  ha*  been  done  before 

l#t  me  rater  btietly  to  Aome  ot  tho  Meiw,  jiarUy  aeeom- 
pliAhtMl  but  a  A  yei  not  per  reeled,  in  our  piimvam  tor  the 
welfare  of  our  Uniied  WaleA  In  Ihr  field  ot  foreign  iH»la» 
llohA  we  Aee  a  world  torn  by  dreadful  wara,  and  threatened 
by  greater  oniMi. 

Facing  theae  plain  faclA  of  mereiieaA  Alaughter  both  of 

armieA  and  of  unarmed  men.  women  and  children,  we  are 

determined  that  thiA  thing  Ahall  not  happen  in  the  United 

BlateA.    To  that  end  we  have  enacted  neutrality  leglalatlon, 

and  have  atudled  tn  amend  It  atid  iM<rfect  it.    To  that  end 

we  have  provided  a  Atrong  rmtionaJ  defehAa,  by  »ea  and 

land,  and  muat  Atudy  lo  maintain  it  in  Aumcienl  force  and 

yet  without  mllltarlailo  overemphaala,     To  that  end  alao, 

aa  well  aa  to  the  end  of  bualneAA  gain,  we  liave  negollaled 

our   reclproCAl-trade  treatleA,   Aeekini   to  deal   fairly   wllh 

every  nation  which  will  give  evidence  to  ua  of  fair  Intent. 

To  IheAA   purptvAeA   the   memberw  of   our   party   In   IhlA 

CongreAA  have  given  many  houra  »nd  day«  of  work  and 

Atudy,    The  delaila  ot  UUa  great  wojk  for  ihe  malnlenanoa 

of  a  i>eaceful  United  MlateA,  p;^aceful  in  every  purpoAe  but 

fearleAA    in    the   f»ce   of    thowe    empowered    madmen    who 

would  upael  the  peace  of  any  nalion  for  their  own  AelflAh 

endA,  Are  known  lo  the  working  Member*  of  thl»  ItinjAe, 

1  AUggcAt  In  you  IhiU,  we  need  the  continued  prcAence  of 

theAc  experienced   llepreAentatlveA   In  CongreAA,   the  con- 

Utuied  aA«iirance  Ihut  their  di-allngii  wllh  the  problema  of 

lieace  will  be  able,  forceful.  fearleAA.  and  aoundly  Judged 

aA  m  the  paat,  the  continued  aAAurance  of  a  CongrrM  which 

will  aupporl  our  PreAident  and  our  «tate  Department  In 

the   maintenance   of    peace   through    fearleAAneaa   In    fair 

dealing. 

At  home  our  taaka  are  many  llmea  more  numeroua  and 
equally  eaAcnllal  to  the  continuance  of  a  free  governmenl 
offering  fair  and  equal  righta  to  all  of  our  cltlien«.  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  humble,  with  full  obatrvanoe  that  the  poor 
and  humble  make  up  the  greater  numbtra  of  the  ptopla 
and  that  government  in  a  fret  democracy  muat  be  oon- 
atantly  alert  to  Uie  rlghU  and  aapiratlona  of  the  common 

man, 

We  have  made  great  itepa  along  a  number  of  Unaa  of 
Action,  but  eACh  of  them  requirta  our  conUnulng  AcUon. 
The  greAt  field  of  aocIaI  aecurlty  luu  been  opened  up  for 
the  flrat  time  In  our  hlatory.  and  our  Oovernment  haa  font 
forward  a  great  dlatance  In  enacUng  Iawa,  often  requlhnff 
State  cooperation,  to  aaaure  to  Uie  people  auch  Juit  and  raa- 
Aonable  protection  by  the  aoclal  order  aa  la  poaalble  and 
pracUcal  to  be  extended  where  fairly  needed  and  ranilns 
from  the  care  of  homelaaa  children  to  provlilon  for  old  age. 

Thla  la  both  a  tremendoua  and  a  complicated  taak.  It  la 
well  on  Ita  way  toward  fumilmcnt.  and  I  believe  that  fulfill- 
ment must  be  continued  In  the  handa  of  Ita  true  friends  and 
ol  Um  legislators  who  have  Bludlcd  It,  worked  wllh  It,  and 
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brought  U  forw»rd  to  Mm  prttni  bt»lu«.  It  mu«t  b«  kppt  out 
ol  Lh«  hmndM  ot  \U  avowrd  iipjmivrnU.  and  ol  UK-ompttent 
nuvK-M  I  hopr  tlvAi  ih*  mei\  w  >o  htktr>  worktd  ihr  hftittcst 
tn  Um  rk»<J  of  uKUii  niTunlv.  and  know  lh«  mo»i  aboui  H. 
«lU  MAUI  te  nimiberi  o(  ihe  C«  twT»««  wb«i»  w«  r«M«enibli« 
hrrr  ancp  niorr  tn  curry  on  llml  »ork 

WtmJ  I  hm*!-  Mid  •boui  ihul  ciw  unportani  flfld  of  \fs:\»- 
Utiun  ftppliri  tquAiiy  to  many  o  ta«r»..  Throuih  ih«  vwjouh 
btK^iuti  Ai)d  MCuritiM  ftcu  our  tAfty  hM  miMte  trfai  Ntrtditi 
m  rtflulaUttg  lh«  tenkini.  brok«r»i«.  and  invr*tmi*ni  biink- 
uut  ■crvtcM  which  ttrfti  wtih  iM  Mvtngn  ol  the  pci>pk 
Wrvting  IhoM  Uiwi.  ttudying  th«  r  op»r»iu^.  ■imnduiii  them 
M  dlcUl«d  tiy  «spcrMnM.  u  »  work  of  rsptrt  lt>ci*i»tM)n  not 
to  be  vntnuted  atthtr  to  the  tiMnlM  of  our  purpow  or  to 
UMklik>d  Mtd  untriMl  haiMto.  C  ur  fr««t  ttrKtcn  (orwmxd  in 
l4>fiAlaUcD  dMiln«  with  the  right*  of  labor  mviet  equally  re- 
tain the  traiaed  and  etudied  fukdance  of  Members  of  Con- 
greaa  drvotcd  to  perfeeUni  wha ,  bat  been  begun 

We  have  eieadUy  been  gotng 
tant  and  dtlBcult  tUidles  tn  relation  to  taJiation.  tn  reiauon 
to  the  regulation  of  Interstate  Mxnmeroe  and  the  restraint 
ol  monopohea.  in  rclAUon  to  tie  ftaanclng  of  the  Oovrrn- 
ment.  In  r^Jatlon  to  the  admin  I  it  ration  of  relief,  in  refciUon 
to  water  power  and  Ulihty  developments,  and  in  a  score  of 
other  governmental  problems 
indeed  to  deprive  the  country 


It   would   be  a  sad   result 
at  this  time  of  the  services 


of   these  men  who  have  ttecocke  trained  and  educated  in 


the  Intricacies  of  these  tasks 
theur  InnMMt  hearts  and  souis 
accomplishment. 

W»th  great  seriousness,  thetjcfore.  as  this  session  nears 
lU  ck»e.  I  urge  upon  you  the 
to  your  several  districts  the  message  of  its  performance 
along  the  hnea  we  have  pursued,  and  the  important  mes- 
sage that  there  is  much  yet  to 
accompliahxnent  we  need  men  capable  of  carrying  on  where 
we  today  leave  off.  nnd  that  must  clearly  mean  the  return 
to  the  r>ext  Congress  of  the  njembers  of  our  earnest,  vig- 
orous, and  trained  majority. 

It  Is  a  time  for  every  citisen  to  be  impressed  with  Amer- 
ica's rjeed  tn  Congress  of  experts  and  not  amateurs,  or 
performers  and  not  promisei  s.  of  proven  and  efficient 
friends  of  the  Democratic  pra:ram,  and  not  of  those  who 
either  would  delay  it  or  dest -oy  it.  Peace  and  proKress 
must  be  entrusted  to  their  capaWe  and  proven  fnends. 


The  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWAR  D  W.  CREAL 


OK    KE.NTCKY 


TN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednadttw.June  15  (legisiative 

Mr   CRKAL.    Ur.  Speaker. 
remarks  m  tbc  Rwoaa.  I 


inchxe 

HOTTSl! 


ifir 


Woj/ii 
Hon    Cdw\u>  W    CXaAi.. 

Hcm-t*^  of  Mepr^»entmtiT>r^.  Wa 

Dkab  EvwAn:   As  you  aiu>w 
tbrn   new    (ana    biU.     Tlu*   ine*«ut« 
difScult  ciTCumst&Dccs  and  auud 
•II  hope  that  It  may  prove  to  be  : 

I    want    to  take    thla  o^pportun 
your  loT^  support  at  the  farm 
ttiai    bavc    bexetolort    teen    pesiefl 
cultur* 

Trwi  have  b«s»n  rerr  hflpf'i!  '.n 
tDVoiTcd.   and   I    tiave   Immcd   to 
foixl  judgment.     I  believe  liir  biii 
detuiittf  tlcp  forvard    and  I  aui 
•cUstasce  you  render^ 


and   who   are   dedicated    in 
to  the  great  cauj>e  of  their 


No  oi»#  in  thi*  Hou**  h^^  tx*rn  v  au->rp  l.ivni  Intnd  of  arrlcultura 
ihAi\  yuw  hiivc  !)<-.  II  .iiul  1  .iin  viir  'h.  i>r.  i)i(<  \nu  !iav*  the  honor 
ici  ri-prraetu  will  •ppT»vin'i«  'h'«  f'»'"f 

It  u  nut  nf^^tmtutr\  to  .u  kixwlptlno  rrcr}\)t  "f  this  li»ti<  r  X 
.imply  waivwtj  uj  timt\*  y.iu  u>i  lUc  liuij^Jul  woi  k  yuu  liav  tXuom. 

VV'tlh    uU    itouti    WUltcn,    I    I4ii». 

Cordially  y-nifi. 
11^  i\  r.  vv  cufAi 

t)»,Aii  M«  <•»»*!  I  vnlMi*  viTV  MbMv  \o\\r  nt\r  IrMrr  .>f  Miurh 
in  (MMl  VliP  nn»  wutk  vklii.  h  you  U-tvi'  il  >iir  fvn  «in<'r  thr  l>»a*«K'' 
uf    ii)i>   f«rm    hill    to   ■TfMir*    u   rrfrirndum    U>T    Iwirley   qiiutaa   fur 

Wr  itrf  <|r;ifht«>d  that  T"U  ■»ipport#il  ihr  Aitrlovillvirftl  Adjust- 
mriit  Art  of  KMH  In  the  form  of  th^  r.n\fM"#ti<-»  farm  tiill  (Hir 
riirtnrr«  \k«r>t<.<i  it  nr.d  wf  rr(iiiMi''d  vnn  tn  voti'  for  11  I.ntiT 
ot)  w«-  w:in!<(l  Uu-  »im-iulnuM;t  to  allow  ii  voW  for  quolaJi  for  thin 
\cttr  und  you  ;u»t  m  read.ly  ramo  to  our  f  ».i  ue 

I  want  to  Ink''  tlii"  tippor^uuily  to  lliaiiK  vovi  for  y<iur  roopora- 
tion  atul  tor  your  canalHnl  help  and  ^yiiipatheHc  mi*rpst  In  the 
fiirmrrs  of  Kentucky 

With  kindest  re«ard«.  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Bex    KiLQORZ. 

Executive  Secretary . 

I  am  tiianktu!  to  the«»e  gentlemen  who  are  prompted  to 
extend  their  commendations  of  my  work 

Coming  from  the  farm,  one  can  never  forget  the  farmer's 
problems  and  hib  struggle  for  a  square  deal  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

I  have  gladly  supported  each  and  every  bill  in  the  past  3 
years  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmers. 

Rural  electrification,  cheaper  interest  rates,  better  loan 
ttrms,  Federal  appropriations  for  farm-to-markct  roads. 
Tenant  Farmers'  Loaii  Act.  feed  and  crop  loans.  Federal 
grading  serMce  fur  tobacco,  recovpiy  of  taxes  Illegally  paid, 
acncultural  extension  work  in  thf  schools — in  fact,  I  have 
iht^  fi;-st  ume  yet  to  vote  against  any  bill  for  the  farmer. 
All  must  some  day  come  to  the  idea  that  on  the  faimer's 
success  deptncLs  the  financial  structure  of  stabxlity. 
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lender  the  leare  to  extend  my 
the  following: 

or    RxnUttKNTATTVXS.  ' 

OK   AaaK:Tn.tTmc; 
ton.  D    C  .  February  17.  13iS. 
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nhinirton.   D    C. 

tht  Prealdent  on  yesterday  liffned 

was    worked    out    uxtder    very 

ide  diHerencos  ol  opinidii.     We 

practical  and  effective  measuTf. 

y   to  thank    you.    not   only   for 

pr^ram.  but  alao  of  ttie  measures 

;u    behAlf    uf    Auxencao    agn- 

wr>r1tin?  out  thf  manr  pmbioms 

relv    upon    your    kr>owlc<te»'    and 

that  has  Just   been  pa&ied   is  a 

^tefui  u<  you  lor  ihji  v-ulu.tble 


General  Welfaie  .\ct  of  193.S 


extp:xsiox  of  rp:marks 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OK    V\  •  iRIDA 

IN  THt;   H'>l.<K  (Jl     KKl'RESKNTATIVES 
Wednesdoi;  June  IS  'Iratslative  day  nf  Tuesday .  June  14).193S 

Mr  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  Seventy-^ith  Cur.Rr»'Ss  is  coming  to  a  close 
without  having  acted  upon  H  R  4199,  the  General  Welfare 
Act  of  1938.  Among  the  many  problems  facing  the  Nation 
today,  there  Is  none  more  acute  than  th^'  plight  of  the  aged 
in  our  land.  Some  end>''avnr  has  been  made  to  assist  them 
through  the  Social  S<'cii:-i:y  Act.  but  that  has  not  success- 
fully solved  the  problen-. 

There  are  today  still  m  rr.y  Stare  Investigations  going  on 
of  applications  hied  many  months  ac:o  County  quotas  have 
been  worked  cut.  and  mvestigaticns  are  flow.  Meanwhile, 
thci^  aged  people  are  :n  dire  circumstance^. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  criticize  anj'one  It  has  been  always 
niy  altitude  not  to  criticize  nor  tear  down,  but  to  try  to  be 
crnstructive  in  .suscestions.  I  have  supported  for  some  time 
H  R.  419<5  the  General  Welfare  Act,  also  known  as  the 
Town.^end  plan.  The  plight  of  the  uced  of  this  Nation  and 
of  m.y  district  is  of  great  concern  to  mf  They  cannot  work 
on  W  P  A  \^'Tien  they  give  them  comm.ocL'ties.  it  does  not 
t.ik'-'  care  cf  their  problem  Tliey  havt>  be^n  the  wage 
earn-^rs  of  this  Nation  and  they  have  helped  create  the 
wealth  of  this  Nat:cn. 
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There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mlaapprehenalon  about 
II,  II,  4198.  many  people  thinking  It  carried  a  mandatory 
$200  per  month.  In  practicfti  elToct,  H  takes  the  proceeds  of 
tax  provided  therein  and  divides  such  proceeds  amon«  those 
iliBible  to  partliipate  in  the  fund.  Whaiever  this  Is,  that  la 
what  they  net,  It  does  eliminate  the  need  for  State  partid- 
putlon  In  many  of  the  Slates  where  the  people  are  the 
hardest  hU  the  BtRli>«  are  not  able  to  participate  to  the  full 
rxiiMl.  It  ellmlnales  duivl  asalstanre  and  ruts  down  the  red 
tnpe  of  adinlnbtrnllon.  It  will  allow  some  to  itUj*e  and  gwv 
the  young  people  a  chance  at  ihtm  Jobs. 

I  asked  the  people  of  my  district  to  tell  me  how  they  wovild 
»l)rnd  their  funds.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  all  of  the 
replies  In  detail,  but  I  will  give  you  a  gtxxl  croM  section: 

One  would  use  It  to  help  educate  an  unfortunate,  blind 
Kiiindrhlld:  one  would  get  a  new  set  of  teeth:  one  would 
go  to  the  Springs  for  treatment  which  has  been  needed 
for  a  long  time:  one  would  get  an  old  automobile,  or  a  new 
automobile,  and  go  traveUng;  one  would  buy  books  which 
for  years  they  had  wanted  to  read;  one  would  be  con- 
tented with  merely  getting  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and 
repairing  the  little  house  he  is  living  in;  one  would  buy  a 
new  stove.  Others  state  they  will  use  the  funds  for  the 
following  purposes:  A  new  water  Unk,  new  eyeglasses,  pay- 
ment of  debts,  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  buy  groc- 
eries, buy  new  car.  Prigidaire.  sewing  machines,  radios. 
Once  in  a  while  they  would  have  their  friends  in  for  sup- 
per— they  have  wanted  to  do  this  but  they  have  not  had 
the  money;  heating  plants,  new  clothes,  bedding,  new  fence, 
fertilizer,  paint  the  house,  get  a  windmill,  refrigerator,  go 
to  the  movies,  assisting  in  educating  an  orphan,  get  a  few 
good  books,  build  some  bird  houses. 

These  show  the  cravings  of  these  persons  and  the  things 
they  have  been  starving  for  and  needed,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  get.  One  who  had  never  had  electric  lights  in  her 
home  would  have  electric  lights;  one  would  get  a  new  dress 
for  herself :  one  would  have  cataracts  removed  from  his  eyes 
by  operation;  one  would  help  paint  the  little  country  church; 
one  would  have  chicken  with  dressing,  and  have  the  first 
real  meal  he  has  had  in  a  long  time. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  things  they  have  told  me  in 
their  letters  they  would  do.  Not  all.  The  plight  of  the 
aged  in  some  commimitles  is  really  desperate  and  pitiful. 
The  spending  of  this  money  will  turn  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try and  help  employ  many  other  persons. 

As  I  stated  before.  I  am  disappointed  that  H.  R.  4199 
has  not  been  brought  out.  and  acted  upon. 

I  realize  the  committees  have  >^en  busy  and  they  have 
had  enormous  problems.  I  am  making  this  statement  hop- 
ing the  Members  may  read  It.  and  that  they  may  join  me 
in  urging  a  hearing  at  the  early  part  of  next  session,  urging 
that  the  Members  might  study  the  bill,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  no  misapprehension  as  to  its  effect.  I  hope  you 
may  come  back  next  year  helping  us  first  to  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  report  the  bill  out,  and  will  then,  too.  support  it 
actively,  and  assist  those  fine  people  who  in  the  eventide 
of  life  need  our  help.  They  have  struggled.  Many  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  have  had  their  hfe's  savings  wiped 
out.     Let's  be  active  in  securing  the  passage  of  H.  R.  4199. 


Sales  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ECKERT 

OF  PENTNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

Mr.  ECKERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article  on  the  much 
mooted  subject  of  sales  taxes,  sponsored  by  the  Tax  Re- 


lief Association  of  California.  The  article  la  timely,  tn  view 
of  the  fuel  that  taxes  arc  constantly  mounting  and  new 
sources  of  public  revenues  sought  by  lax-lovylng  nnd  tax- 
^pendltm  bodies  Tlie  sales  tax  has  such  a  subtle  apix^al  that 
Iho.se  who  Hcek  ways  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  jMxir  never 
ctrt.Hc  urKlim  it  «f»  II  quick  and  easy  method  to  provide  pub- 
lie  levruucM.  The  following  article  la  worthy  ul  careful 
prru.Httl; 

In  CnltroniiK,  as  well  nii  in  oilier  ntatM,  there  nrt  mUp*  taxes. 
t))p  u<>ii<'r»«l  rnii"  in  CnlirornlM  Immivu  ii  pcicfnl  To  ttUs  tax  Um 
Diiiv  rxorpiinn  wfTpru  liH>UiiiuiTi  Hold  U\  urocerjr  •lutmi,  r«>sl»urw»i 
(iHut*  pityiitK  thr  ink 

It  u  our  ilrnirr  to  Kiiin  up  In  a  frw  wonii  the  anrvimenls  In 
fiwur  of  (ir  RdniDHt  tt)«<  ImpoNltum  of  n  snips  tm  Titr  HiKvuncnta 
m  fnvor  of  It  w«*  •iiiitl  arrRUKK  by  itikiing  iiit  prupustuun  and 
glvlnu  tlic  nnawrr 

Annt'MrKTfi  in  rAVos  or  TMi  kai.cs  tax 

It   \n  pqiml  brciwiup  rlcli  nnd  poor  pny  Ukf  mimii. 
Annwrr:  Unly  kvipcrficially  lian  thu  argument  any  foundstlon. 
Tiio  rlcli  pay  tlu-ir  tiixpt  out  ol  ihp  iuperfluom  Income  and  with- 
out depriving   thprnnplvpii  of  liic  ui«p  of  s  single  uecoMlty.     The 
poor  paying  the  lax  deprive  themM'lv(««  In  the  course  of  a  year  of 
tiie  purchase  of  many  ortlclce  of  ordinary  comfort  and  nroeattlty. 
The  money  they  pay  may  prevent  them  from  purchasing  needed 
clothing  or  furniture  or   books  or   other   articles.     In  no  direct 
sense,  therefore,  is  the  sales   tax  equal  Ixicause  of  taxing  on  Uie 
same  3  percent  basis. 
The  sales  tax  means  little  in  many  individual  Instances. 
Answer:  The    statement    is   only   correct    as   to    those   who  have 
an   income   beyond   the   personal   necessities.     All    estimates  show 
that  the  average  sales  tax  paid  by  the  poorest  stratum  of  society 
amounts   to  about   $8  per   year.     In   these   instances   the  sum  bo 
paid   will  be  anywhere  from   1   day   to   1   week  of   hard   latwr  for 
which  the  laborer  receives  no  compensation  from  the  State.     This 
is  true  even  m  tens  of  thousands  of  Instances  and  It  cannot  be 
argued  in  truth  that  the  sales  tax  means  little  in  Individual  caaes. 
Everybody  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Government 
and   the   sales   tax   is   tbe   appropriate   method   of   enforcing  con- 
trlbuUons, 

Answer:  Everj-body  does  today  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  country.  Aside  from  the  numberless  taxes  entering  into  the 
production  of  the  simplest  article  (in  the  case  of  bread  It  ia 
eFtimated  to  amount  to  no  less  than  80  percent)  one  paya  hla 
contribution  to  the  support  of  the  Government  when  he  pays. 
as  he  does,  his  rent. 

The  sales  tax  is  the  only  way  to  make  visitors  pay  toward  the 
support  of  the  government  which  they  enjoy. 

Answer;  Like  all  others  In  any  given  State,  the  visitor,  dtirlng 
the  stay,  pays  for  the  support  of  the  government  tn  the  rent  a« 
well  as  In  the  case  of  Individuals  In  the  indirect  taxes  on  wtiat- 
ever  they  consume. 

The  sales  tax  relieves  real  estate. 

Answer:  The  question  arises  what  one  means  by  real  estate  as 
well  as  with  what  should  t>e  relieved.  If  by  real  estate  we  mean 
land  values,  then  they  should  not  be  relieved  from  taxation  on  any 
pretext.  They  are  the  product  of  the  society  which  Is  gathered 
together  under  the  State,  and  twlng  such  common  product  may  be 
taken  for  public  use  as  extensively  as  the  State  may  see  fit.  If 
we  include  improvements  under  the  heading  of  real  estate,  that 
should  be  exempted  from  taxation  because  all  taxes  upon  them 
Interfere  with  the  production  of  useful  articles,  and  this  would 
keep  men  out  of  work.  The  argument,  however,  in  favor  of  relief 
of  real  estate  is  made  by  people  who  want  land  values  not  to  be 
taxed  and  vigorously  resist  every  attempt  to  exempt  Improvements. 
The  sales  tax  supports  the  public  schools. 

Answer;  This  statement  Is  absolutely  without  foundation.  The 
sales  tax  contributes  largely  to  the  general  fund  which  supporta 
the  public  schools.  To  the  schools  It  can  make  no  difference  If 
the  general  fund  Is  obtained  from  the  sales  tax  or  from  a  general 
tax  upon  land  values,  which  Is  what  would  happen  If  we  were  free 
of  the  sales  tax.  Any  attempt  to  say  the  sales  tax  la  eiaentlal  to 
the  support  of  the  schools  Is  unsustainable  and  In  this  cormectlon 
we  refer  to  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Emer  H  Staffelbach.  In  Aug\i«t 
1933,  After  protesting  very  vigorously  against  the  sales  tax  and 
charging  that  Its  Institution  came  from  the  "veated  Interests."  he 
says,  "Now  we  find  ourselves  In  this  year  of  otir  Lord  1933  revert- 
ing to  a  policy  which  was  In  force  150  years  ago  and  which  re- 
quired a  revolution  to  overtlirow — a  tax  system  wlilch  taxes  the 
people  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  and  they  can  do  least  to 
avoid  it." 

The  sales  tax  costs  little  to  collect. 

Answer:  At  the  present  time  In  California  about  »2,000,000  Is 
expended  to  collect  a  sales  tax  yielding  around  eighty  to  ninety 
million.  If,  instead  of  the  sales  tax,  a  tax  were  impoaed  on  land 
values  and  collected  by  the  county  tax  collector  with  the  other 
taxes,  the  cost  of  collection  wotild  be  a  trifle.  For  the  luxury  of 
collecting  a  sales  tax,  the  State  pays  today,  tiierefore.  without 
adequate  return,  $2,000,000  per  aimum. 

The  poorer  element  of  society,  having  the  largest  number  ol 
children,  should  pay  a  sales  tax  as  a  proper  return  for  tlxe 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  the  school*. 
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Ut  entirely  of  the  purpose  for 

rundamental    Idea    Is   to   build 

immunity  and  la  not  primarily 
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It;   where  the   beat  eduoation 
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poore' 
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aid 


luc^3 


While   tbene   arsrumenu   are 
them,  ret'erttng  at  umeii  lo  B<ime 

The  ■ak*  tAX  oompeU  the   _ 
rrr.:TK'ni    from    1    day   to    1    week 
penmtion  ts  pRtd 

Xhe  aftiea  tajc  makes  a  crtme  at 
If  not  a  crime,  a  hindranoe      The 
pe:!«l   lo  pav   for   the   pnvjleu'e  of 
luielf    and    beneflciiU    to   everybody 
u<  su'  h  a  tax  we  are  infringing 
elemental   right 

The  mien   tax  liflposea  upon  the 
keep  unnmi— ry  books  and  to  be 
vl*l  tat  Ions  from  t%x  oflVcera 

The  aalea  tax  dlmlntthea  saJee 
ducts  a  »1«  tax  he  finds  blmaelf 
aellB  leea:  ttve  manufacturer  prod 
to  do   or  is   deprived   of   employnrn 
doubt  that  It  put*  thousandu  of  - 

The  a&lea  lax  operate  unequall  jr 
rich      We  have  di«cu«»d  thu  In 
favcr    of   the   aalea   tax 

The    aaiea    tax    U    contrary    to 
Tfcla    opinion    U    weU    tUuetrated 
Committee    on    Tax    Policy    to 
Permanent    Proaperlty        The 
the  mo«t  dlatlngulshed  economlsls 
recommencUUnnA    Is    the    foUowt 
which  are  adminUrtraUvely  unaat 
poll   taxes,  which  are  regressive 
tute  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
a«  speedily   a«  possible." 

In   the    further   discussion    of 
a.le«   or   poll    taxes   bear   no 
instead  extremely  regressive  In  c 
on    the   ground    of    e<iuity 
represj«1ve  In  their  effect  \ipon 
buying  and  to  drive  bu*meR8  ao 
unequal  effect  upon  dlHerent 


,   wij   shall    refer   to    a    few   of 

those  we  have  already  *ated. 

strata   to  work    for   the   (Vcv- 

plr   annum  for   which   no  com- 


:he  innocent  act  of  burinc  or, 
purchaser  should  not  be  co:n- 
)urrha.«t:nn.  an  act  innocent  in 
AfcTien  we  expoee  individuals 
n  a  natural,  fundconeutal,  and 
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prodTicts.     When  a  man  de- 
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leas;  the  laborer  has  leK  work 
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Wages  Will  Not  Solve 
Problems 


HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 


or  FLORIDA 


REP  RESENT  ATI\T:S 
dap  ofTvesday.  June  14).  1938 


Mr.  Speaker,  IncreastnR  the 
method  of  sohing  the  rall- 
great   problems   facjins   the 


Nation  todaj  is  the  problem  of  the  railroads  of  the  Natiou. 
It  is  a  problem  that  touches  tt  e  lives  of  employees  and  many 
aiher  tndlvWuala.  because  of  i  he  vast  number  of  people  who 


stocks  or  bonds  of  these  car- 
many  Members  of  Oongres.s 


have  a  lympatheCic  Interest   n  mMng.  but  It  Is  a  problem 
that  cannot  be  solved  by  rati   Increases  or  wage  cuts. 

There  should  doubtless  be  i .  general  readjustment  of  wage 
rates  throttghaut  the  Nation.  The  southeastern  rate  structure 
k«  such  as  to  keep  business  av'ay  from  these  carriers.  Prults 
snd  vegcUbles  rot  in  the  fleils.  The  railroad  freight  rates 
la  r*«^"T  ti^*~^*  are  more  than  the  grower  get&.    In  our 


parUcular  section,  by  ihe  time  the  price  of  produce  or 
vegetablt's  gous  wilhin  th.-  reach  of  the  average  man.  it  be- 
comes unprofitable  to  sh:p.  It  is  not  unccn.mon  for  citrus 
growers  and  vegetable  growers  to  receive  freight  bUls  for  the 
produce  shipped.  I  havf  long  thouEht  that  at  the  end  .>f 
the  regular  shipping  ^ea.s(  n  m  Florida,  th.  re  should  be 
somf  .sor',  of  ex-ursMn  raif  for  vf  ^etable.-^  and  fruit.  Thi.s 
would  enable  .he  railroad  compfui.es  to  get  paid  for  carrj-- 
ing  this,  and  vnu'l  ^y  m^ii.  a"d  a'  the  same  time  get  some 
return  for  the  lai-  pro<iuc.'  We  find  today  that  the  rail- 
road.s  have  be-  n  i..^king  for  increased  ratt-s  because  they 
claim  to  have  raised  salaries,  yet  at  the  same  time  threattn- 
ing  to  cut  salanes.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  rate 
structure  m  detail,  but  I  would  be  anuss  m  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  call  atienuon  to  the  mtolerabl*'  rate  structure  al- 
fectmg  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 

It  IS,  howevt^r,  my  primary  desire  today  to  raise  my  voice 
against  the  cutting  of  salaries  of  employees.  The  plight  of 
the  railroad  companies  today  is  not  by  reason  of  salaries 
paid  to  employees,  but  by  reason  of  a  long  period  of  time 
during  which  there  wa.s  riotous  com.petition.  including  the 
building  of  lines.  Sometimes  high,  exorbitant  salaries  were 
paid  to  executives  who  performed  little  if  any  service.  Some- 
times dividends  were  paid  when  there  was  no  retirement  of 
bonds.  Roads  were  built  with  land  grants,  bond  issues,  and 
'  large  stocic  issues  U-ading  to  large  fixed  charges.  When  a 
tram  moves  today,  the  tra.n  hauls  more  :ars  than  it  used  to 
haul  The  employees  are  required  to  perform  more  services 
than  they  used  to  perform.  So  the  lack  of  profits  cannot  be 
attributed  to  em.ployees    salaries. 

We  ta,ke  for  granted  the  loyalty  and  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployee.    A  train  da.^hes  around  mountains,  through  tunnels, 
across  bridges,  in  the  night  in  rain  or  snow. 
I       We  may  not  know  the  engineer  in  the  cab:  we  may  have 
never  seen  the  conductor  before;  we  do  not  know  the  flag- 
man whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  train,  or 
the  inspector  who  uisp*.cLs  the  equipment  or  the  men  who 
keep  the  tracks  en  that  p<irticular  line,  but  we  do  know  that 
I    the   railroad  companies  oi    this   NaUon  justly   pride   them- 
j    selves  on  carr\in^'   millions  of   pas^'ngers  without  a  single 
^    fatality.     TlK-se   men    have   doue    their   sep.ices   well.     They 
have   b«  t>n   cai-elul   and   painstaking.     Tlicy   have   been  efQ- 
I    cient.     Carele.shiit:^*  oi   failur-'   to  perform  their  duty  would 
have  meant  d;sAu-'<.  r.     The  railroad  thipioyee  is  not  allowed 
'    to    make    mistak's     btvuu;>t>    mistakes    are    haziu-dous.     You 
I   And  I  m.iy  seek  siieitei  m  a  lielit  siio'-vt-r  of  rain  or  sleet  or 
snow    btr   m  the  :iud->t  of  the  storm,  the  railroad  employee 
carries  on. 

These  men  arv'  not  overpaid.  The  15-p»:'rcent  cut  would 
actually  !>■  a  hardship  upon  them  aiid  cau^e  many  of  them 
to  have  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school,  cause  many  of 
thtm  not  to  be  able  tc  make  the  payments  ou  the  little 
home  which  the  average  railroad  man  likes  to  try  to  have. 

Take    as   an    illostn-ition    the    salary    of    trainmen.      The 
salary  of  the  trainmen  o:i  an  avtia^e  is  $144.     Beginning 
October    1.    1937     to    this    was    abided    $11.44.    bringing    his 
monthly    compensation    to     $155.44.      The    rate    reduction 
would  cut  him  to  $132  per  monvh     Now  bear  in  mind  this: 
That    these    men    are   comptUed    to    pay    away-from-home 
expt^nses.  mar.y  c-f  theiii   b'-in*;   away   from   home  half  the 
time  or  more      T!v^   very  Irast   you  can  estimate  these  ex- 
pen.ses  are  $;iT  ;:■  i-  rr.-inth,  which  brintrs  the  compensation 
to  le.ss  than  $100  per  rr.or.'h     The^^  nien  m  many  instances 
are  not  employed   the  ye;ir  around.     For  years  they   have 
had    to    fight    :h''   extra    U.ard,    running    a    few    trips    each 
month,  and  ma^be  some   months  none  at   all.     There  are 
many  still  in  the  low;:-  brackets*  than  these,  malntenance- 
of-w.iv    and    ni.iiiy    other    workers    on    the    roads    who    ar--^ 
afTec'cd  by  this  cut,  many  other  raJroad  em.ployees  who  are 
makjng  lower  w.^^,'-  -      While  it  is  true  that   the  conductor 
and  the  pnglr'^e-  w/h  rf^riilfir  run.^  make  some  more  than 
the  salaries  abr,vp  set   forth,  but  when  a  flagman  is  pro- 
moted to  conductor,  or  flremai-i  promoted  to  engineer,  then 
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again  there  is  a  long  time  to  fight  the  extra  board,  month, 
■without  rimning. 

I  know  the  dangers  of  railroading.  I  know  when  men  go 
out  on  the  run  and  they  feel  that  they  are  too  sick  to  go, 
but  they  need  that  day's  pay.  I  have  ridden  in  the  caboose. 
I  have  ridden  with  the  engineer.  I  know  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  men  to  be  active  and  alert. 

I  merely  tise  some  of  the  employees  as  an  illtistration.  The 
maintenance-of-way  workers,  shop  workers,  ofRce  workers, 
and  various  kinds  of  employees,  and  an  analysis  of  their 
salaries  will  show  that  there  should  be  no  wage  cut.  The 
remedy  sought  to  be  applied  by  the  railroads  is  an  antiquated 
method.  It  is  a  type  of  bloodletting,  as  obsolete  as  when 
old-time  physicians  used  bloodletting  to  treat  many  diseases. 
It  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation  at  a  time  when 
•we  are  trying  to  build  up  the  purchasing  power.  As  I  stated 
before,  tlie  problem  is  not  due  to  wages  but  is  due  to  over- 
capitalization, payment  of  high  interest  rates,  bended  in- 
debtedness, the  unnecessary  squandering  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  purchasing  of  the  securities  of  corporations  at  un- 
warranted prices,  the  spending  of  unnecessary  millions  in  the 
building  of  large  warehouses  and  termmals.  These  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  workman.  Today  the  employer  gets 
more  for  wage  paid  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
rail  carriers. 

I  hope  that  with  sound  thinking,  deliberate  planning,  we 
can  work  cut  the  problems  of  the  great  transportation  sys- 
tems of  this  country.  We  want  it  worked  out.  W^e  realize 
that  it  must  be  solved,  but  the  cutting  of  workmen  15  per- 
cent will  not  solve  the  problem.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is  getting 
further  away  from  the  solving  of  the  problem. 

At  this  lime  I  want  to  pay  loyal  tribute  to  railroad  em- 
ployers who  have  been  so  loyal  to  the  Nation  in  its  time 
of  peril  and  crisis.  They  have  been  uncomplaining.  And 
I  want  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  for  my  per- 
sonal friendships  enjoyed  by  me  among  the  many  railroad 
employees  of  my  own  State. 
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HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  15  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7).  1938 


STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  M   HAY  BEFORE  THE  COMMnTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  aisk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  state- 
ment made  by  Charles  M.  Hay.  counsel  for  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  was  considering 
the  subject  of  unemployment  insurance  for  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Hat.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  some  observations 
upon  the  letter  of  the  Trcasiiry  which  at  the  opening  of  the 
hearings  yesterday  was  offered  for  the  record,  and  with  your 
consent.  I  will  begin  my  observations  by  referring  to  the  tall 
end  of  that  letter,  the  last  paragraph,  which  suggested  that  this 
bill  Is  not  m  harmony  with  the  program  of  the  President,  the 
exact  language,  I  think,  being  "Is  not  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President  " 

It  says  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  says  It  Is  not  In  accord 
with  tlie  program  of  the  President. 

I  do  not  understand  that  it  means  to  say  that  the  President 
h&B  said  it  U  not  in  accord  «'lth  his  program,  directly  or  indi- 


eclly,  and  I  challrnpe  the  suggestion  If  It  be  made  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  sugeestlon  that  the  adminlBtratlon  htw  indl- 
•ated  that  this  Is  not  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  admlula- 
u-ation.     I  challenge  that 

In  what  re.«peci.  or  with  refpr*»nee  to  what  feature  of  the  Presl- 
wcnfs  program  can  this  bill  be  held  not  to  be  in  accord? 

Mr.  Mapes    Mr    Chairman 

Mr    Crosseh    Mr.  Mapes. 

Mr    M.^FEs    May  I  interrupt  to  ask  you  a  question.  Mr    Hay? 
Mr    Hat    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mais.  Are  you  familiar  with  tho  order  that  was  Lviued  a 
lew  months  ago,  I  think.  throu.;h  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
t!ie  Budget,  to  the  effect  that  no  one  in  Government  8erTlc« 
should  make  a  recommendation  on  legislation  to  Congress  without 
first  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  was  In  accord  with  tlie  Presi- 
dent's proijrara? 

Mr  Hay  Yes,  I  understand  that  there  l.«i  puch  a  rule  an  that  I 
do  not  understand.  Mr  Mapes,  that  u  prevents  me  from  taking 
that  issue  or  inaklni;  other  reconuner.dations.  I  vmderstand  that 
no  departmental  otflclal  can  submit  b  letter  similar  to  the  one 
.submitted  from  the  Trettsury  without  appending  to  that  letter 
or  making  a  part  of  It  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  thla 
13  not  In  accortlaiice  witli  the  President's  program,  and  that 
emanates  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr,  Mapes  Of  course,  it  probably  emanated  primarily  from  the 
President  Instead  of  the  Bureiiu  of  the  Budget 

Mr.  Hay  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  be  crrtaln  about,  whether 
oi  not  tlus  does  m  fact  emanate  from  the  President  or  emanate* 
from  someone  who  presumes  to  sjieak  for  the  I*rcsldenl,  who  Is 
lodged   In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Mr  Mapes  1  have  not  seen  the  order  for  some  time,  but  did  not 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wlien  he  p.omulgated 
the  order  state  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  President? 
Mr.  Hay.  I  presume  so.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that 
But  let  us  assume  that  Is  true.  It  scorns  lo  me.  Mr  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  utterly  Inconceivable  thi.;  the  admlnl.strallon  or 
any  responsible  spokesman  of  the  admlr  Istratlon  could  contend 
for  a  moment  that  this  bill  Is  not  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Let  u.s  see  what  this  hill  proposes.  This  bill  propijses  to  have 
four  major  effects; 

First,  to  Improve  by  simplification  and  render  less  burdensome 
the  administration  of  the  whole  Nation-wide  social -security  pro- 
gram That  program  was  set  up  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  S<curiiy  Act  and  the  various  State  acts  to  provide  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Stale  governments. 
As  was  said  In  the  Social  Security  case,  either  by  Justice  Cardono 
or  Justice  Stone,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Stale  govern- 
ments are  not  alien  to  each  other.  They  cover  the  aame  territory. 
and  this  great  social  endeavor  wan  undertaken  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  government*. 

The  plan  as  originally  promulgated  and  as  originally  embraced 
in  the  social  security  and  in  the  State  acts  covers  the  railroad 
industn,'  It  is  our  contention  now  that  by  that  coverage  there 
was  introduced  into  this  great  Nation-wide  program  an  element 
that  is  calculated,  not  only  for  today  and  tomorrow,  but  through 
all  of  the  tomorrows  tc  be  so  productive  of  confusion  and  complica- 
tion and  expense  and  inequities  as  lo  make  it  an  utterly  intolerable 
situation  We  propose  to  correct  that  'When  It  Is  suggested  that 
this  is  not  In  harmony  with  the  P»re6ldent'8  program.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Inclusion  of  the  railroad  industry  In  a 
separate  national  system  emanated  from  the  very  boeom  of  the 
administration.  It  came,  as  I  read  to  you  yesterday  in  the  state- 
ment by  Mr  Elastman.  first,  from  Mr.  Eastman  himself.  He  pro- 
posed, when  Coordinator,  the  very  plan  insofar  as  its  general 
principles  are  concerned,  that  we  are  offering  to  this  committee 
at  this  time.  I  am  advised  that  it  was  approved  by  the  Interatate 
Commerce  Commission,  although  not  commented  upon.  Further- 
more, the  plan  was  approved  by  the  National  Security  Commission 
which  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  study  the  whole  social- 
security  problem.  'When  presenting  their  report  for  the  Nation- 
wide scheme  of  unemployment  insurance,  they  recommended  the 
inclusion  of  the  railroad  industry  In  a  separate  scheme. 

It  was  in  contemplation,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  of  those 
who  enacted  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  various  unemploy- 
ment insurance  acts  of  the  SUles  that  there  should  ultimately  be 
adopted  the  very  sort  of  plan  which  we  are  preaentlng  at  thU  time. 
Here  as  I  say.  it  comes  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  administra- 
tion It  IS  designed  lo  perfect  the  Nation-wide  plan  as  Mr.  East- 
man thought  It  ought  originally  to  have  been  enacted,  as  the 
National  Security  Commission  thought  It  otighl  to  be  enacted;  as 
the  Slates  themselves  indicated  that  they  thought  It  would  be 
enacted  when  they  wrote  provisions  In  their  bills  in  conU-mpla- 
tion  of  the  enactment  of  thU  sort  ol  a  measure  by  the  Cougreaa 
of  the  United  States. 

And  who  thall  say  that  any  man  or  group  of  men  who  come 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  a  plan  to  Improve 
the  social -security  program  of  this  country  la  ruimlng  counter  to 
the  program  of  the  President? 

No  man  under  the  American  flag  Las  greater  respect  for  the 
President  and  the  program  of  the  President  than  I  have;  and  X 
come  as  the  spokesman  of  men  who  are  friends  and  supportere 
of  the  President  and  his  program  to  challenge  the  statement  that 
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th«  U  nrit  tn  hani^ony  with  th* 
ocrnr     tendertrm    lo    the    Cooi?«a 
concTTte.   dearut«  pian  to  carry 
Krvm    v^Kin    »h,.  h    ihp    Pr.  iicirr-.t 
AxotrycMn  people  h«»«-  committed 
TT.f  •ecocd   grrAt   lialr*   »hjcfa 
r'-iiiier    wn-iplp     «'.    IcjiM   as   "iimple 
u.TW-uIt    cat.    ttr     thf   aclnunl^t^at 
iir  r«  krtA  erf  ihe  T*rlou«  atatn. 
I  rrlermi  to  the  cxjnipiiratlooi 
I  h*v«  oacT«il  %  memoraml  iim 
before  yua  concrete  mdencea   ot 
ciiauli^  ami  Uuu  must  conUiiuc 
We  BQtamlt  that  the  adoptton 
Hcurtty  prtj^Mn   more  effective 
8iate«  of  the  Union    and  I  iubin  t 
B  ttmatety  to  t  PMterai   une 
Ci4>ie   to  *ii   tXMlustn«K,   w*>   must 
^fdleau  to  maXr  th«  State  plani 
»3te    »t   tbr   present    time    with 
aiid  the  tacluiton  at  tbit  Indwtr 
pioyrnent  inauraiioe   in  the  8tat«^ 
Ht  the  SUtea 

WouJd  anjrone   Miy  that  that   li 
litrat«ao'B  procran^     Who  wmild 
!>i  ntatlve  of  thli  adtiUnlstratlon 
fran    broktn   down    becaun    of 
bodtud  in  It  under  the  •yatems  ai 
TtM  third  thiQ8  tiut  thla  Mil 
1  3  »ny   pitrava^ant   citent    u  1 
nxatoty.  to  Ughten  tha  burdcna  i 

Tba  rmtlroada  ire  aaking  in 
rountry  at  the  praaent  tune 
tor  aid      I  do  not  know  wtaeihei 
<r  raUar  Poll*,  or  not.  but  they 
that  they  want      They  ha»e 
fkxidi  at  the  Mtddte  WeM  over 
III  which  they  fVnd  ihenaeiTwi 
(It  all  tt**  how  to  •ppHli   m  I 
ivtoidh  they  find  tlMmaelwe 

Wf   now  wme  with  n  moMurf 
to  the  extant  at  mtam  M.OOO  (XX 
■laable  nua;  and  we  offer  tt  to 
to  that   Dot  in   woord   with 
rallroade  want,  by  reatetlnc  thta 
(rf  praTemnf  to  eonttnue  under 
ctecMd  «>  kmc  that  thay  loee  " 
|«aple  to  MMtat  theaaf 
llue  la  ta  aecordaaca  with  th  i 
The  fourthm«)or  thtnc  that 
reheve  the  vorltan  maaaurahly 
iittata.    at    laequltlfa,    and    I 
(siaUQC   pUn      That,   at   courM. 
to  tikr  BMn  wtxan  I  upr— it 
imid  by  tha  raUroads  ue*d  to 
)iay  banafiu  and  not  be  eapenda  I 
imd  for  that  raaaan  w«  want 
ispanidea  po^bto  and  that  wtl 
lieneflt  to  tba  men. 

Who  la  aU  Amtritm  today,  ta 
Jiaa  the  raaatdent  o(  tba  Uni 
II  plan   brought  hare  that  will 
»  workata   railroad  warken.  or 
'vtth  the  PreaMent^  prcvrara? 
After  aU.  t*Btlaniaa.  em  are 
>it  the  United  Statea     We  are 
tikat   baa  tha  power 
ttaeir  to  datanain 
the  profTHn  oT  the  Praatdent 
ihat  ao  far  we  have  not  been 
ilM  Diiiigt  Boreau  to  explain 
to  tbHB.    Wa  did  not  laqiaaal 
we  thought  wa  ware  entttlad  to 
ttaat  riiiiiaaa  had  aoaoe  aatborl^y 
lo  da>an«lin  what  waa  ta 
with  tba  PraaKaofs  profram 
Adal  to  the  aoctal-aacnmy 
lo  tba  rallroada.  and  to  the 
Mr.  Chahvian. 
Mr   Bcher 
Mr  BKma.  Mr  Ray.  will 
an  the  Mderal  Tiaaaiii  j  tn  the 
Ifr  Bat   It  la  oar  eootentton 
op  ahaU  be  abaotntety 
DO  machantral  prooediure  exist  i 
but  I  want  to  aay  thla:  The  t^ 
to  airport  thla  program,  and 
maiuulttae  or  any  oCber  that 
that  would  eooatltutc  any  draft 
BMtaa.  we  woukl   ba  perftetly 
tlctllara  ao  aa  to  be  aure  that 
flat  that  raaaoB  T  cannot  »e« 
PUatlm  of  the  B^maa  of  the 
iboiUd  get  »li.  '  het  up"  atx)Ut 


vtsfram  of  the  adminlsfrvtion — 

and    to    the    aclmlnlstntticn.    a 

ut   an    improvemtnt    ot    the    pnt- 

h'-ar*    is  act  and   to   which  the 

them«lveft 

UilR  bill  undertakes  to  do  1-^  to 
aa  a  thtni?  m  ita  natiire  ratJvr 
n   of   the   unemployment   laaiir- 
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vestrrday 

h«T  which  you  will  And  brings 
the  oompllcaticaa  that   are    now 
:o  ensue 

thii  plan  will  make  the  soclal- 

md   workable   within   the   various 

that  if  wf  aie  to  avoid  coming 

rment-lnauraxx-e    program    dpph- 

adopt   the    mart    pracucable   rz- 

workable      They  are  nrJt   »ork- 
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Mr  COFFEE  of  Wa.-;hinptr>n  Mr  Rpeakfr.  under  leave 
to  e.Tt.pnd  my  remarks  m  th.-  Record.  I  include  the  folkrw- 
me  artKie  by  Hon  Frpd  A  Smith,  roiinty  assessor  of  Pierce 
County.  Wa.-h  ,  rontainiriK  a  historical  and  provocative 
discussion  of  the  ne<xl  for  a  faur  AUti  just  tax  system: 

THE    i'l  AIT.    AND     Nirn    OF    A    TAXING    STSTXM 

In  every  Bt-ld  of  ;.um*M  kn'^w;>Hlt;e  we  rtnd  that  a  very  few 
fundament Jil!»  ui.clerhf  nil  phenomena  «nd  tha'.  all  invent leral Ions, 
aincluaions.  or  i  .liculaUor.s  mvosI  be  related  bnck  to  these  funda- 
mentals ix-for.'  Lhe\  .  tti.  t»-  pn>perrv  appraj-sed  or  accepted  as  a 
p«irt  of  the  nuiurai  <.-IuiA\  nl  arvelujjinejit  Couwequently,  a  working 
knoiAliHl>t<'  'T  Th''  fnirtar.i't.tjili^  :s  t:e<  rvsary  in  orUer  that  the  field 
nuiv    be   [irnjx-rl-,     .ilcUtm.  i>  <1 

In  the  phyaital  world  we  find  that  all  matter  ts  subject  to  two 
fundiinu-nuil  laws  or  pruiLiple.-  ^hich  «uvcrn  lu  behavior,  a 
workint;  kuiw'.edK'r  (  wlilrh  will  eriabl.-  thp  studi^nt  to  predict 
rrlipxies  barkwarfl  and  fnrMM»rrt  thnniffh  '■<  na  of  time  to  measure 
the  realiix*  of  »par.  to  wpinh  the  earh  and  the  aun  and  the 
Blara      We  call  the.^e  T.'ie  princplus  of  uravjiatioiv  and  inerua 

I:i  the  *ocin\  world  ilirri-  arc  al.*-  two  fundanu'ntaJ  principles 
that  are  baj<u-  in  ull  nori.-^:  nrKunlzatlon.H  Every  social  organlzn- 
thin  from  the  simplo»t  rt-atlinK  circle  to  the  most  intrlcut*  (jovern- 
ment  in  nil  'he  worl  ;  mtint  exerclm;  the  rigl.t  lo  regulste  or  re- 
•traJ!.  lU  menib€riiii;p  and  it  mual  be  r.uance.i  We  call  these  the 
police  j^»iw<r  and  U.f  rlk;hr  tn  tax  Tl.oy  ure  '^n  intimately  aa«o- 
ciated  with  ntid  innepurnble  from  the  ancinl  cirganlf.ation  that  no 
co«istUutl  maJ  provlaloii  can  impair  or  ahrldite  them. 

Til-'   Swpr>Mnc  CnMf    of   the    I'tu'ed   8tB'u««,    la   interpreting   our 

C'  niM'u'i  n     !..i»    miuii'    thi"-    vi-rv    cleur       Ovir    own    Chief    Justice 

Marnhail    m   wb.vl  ikre   kpdwr,   an  The  police  murt   ca«r«.   has  made 

I irar    what    I   h-*ve   %aia   aU>ut    Uu'   ptiiice   power      Aa  to   the   right 

'ii   tax     the   Oiuvt    !.-v"<    rrfien'i-div    *tatrd    *hn'    it    extended    to  thi> 

rik'ht  1.)  destr   v    miv  :.,•      'he  right  to  tax  >  thf  power  to  destroy  " 

Wherever    the>».'    •*.>    pi  :i;i  ;pil•^,    the    p  'lici'    power    iiiul    the    riKh.t 

to  tax    ivre  ilfvuietl  ti\   it  k'"" '■'"s^nient  to  Jun'iio  aiul  cquAllty,  ulino.'^t 

'    lnevitat)l\    the   people   under    'hai    ro\Triinient    are   pro.Hi)erovi.t,    all 

\jtoplas    th.nt    wctr    cs'  :    ilrpiiiv.cd    abo'i'    were    hitnod    tipon    eqtialltv 

I    nnil    <MTi.ll    !^^^tl<•.■       Bu'      whTt-vrr    tlie    p<il;re    [X)wer    U    uwd    m 

j    a:i    ii.nrunient    of    inj  i»t  icr    and    oppreiiaion   and   the   right  to   tux 

I    if»    re;«ted    to    perrr.it    the    "minuilatlon    of    lanre   portlorrp    of   tlie 

n;i'.n,r..v.    we;!','.!-    t    '.tf   '-ontrol    of   v;iat  nn^oiir.t.^    of   the    national 

iji  ortic  into  tlM'  handle  i»l  a  few  iiHlividuaifc,  it  i«*  Ukewiae  inevitable 

th..u    want    atirl    ni]«frv    will    boconi"    thr   Int    of    what   we   call    the 

,    lower  clasaeB  ol  aocleiy 

Th.i'  :»u"h*-.r  re.i'.i/">  t-li.i'  nv.y'^ne  wh  .it'-'ir.p's  to  talk  about  taxes 
a;j'^vin'.efr  i\  ponl  .\i<  'i-.k  Wf  hear  It  fjftei.  said  that  no  one  loves 
the  tax  a«aesaor  and  death  b*  no  often  associated  with  taxaa  aa  to 
niRKe  the  .subject  unw«'lc»ime  The  Inevitable  and  unavoidable 
eletnen'  of  tii.\aMon  ju.^tirlr-d  Has  aaiioci.iUon  so  iliat  the  unpopu- 
IiiJily  of  the  s'.ibject  i,-  wt-l'.  e.^-tabUshed  It  is  undoubtedly  be- 
cstise  of  Ihewe  repuenat.t  fact<ir«  that  the  euhject  haa  b«»en  «o 
atvKliou.-Uy  avoided  in  the  past  that  the  whole  realm  of  taxing  for 
goverrunental  expense  ha*  be<'n  given  little  careful  thought  We 
can  liKJk  back  thr  m^h  the  a^-es  and  see  that  the  outstanding  fact 
of  all  history  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  well-rounded  taxing 
system. 

There  hsw  been  a  few  men  who  have  tried  to  put  sound  reason 
Into  Rovrrnmert  ftiianco  but  these  were  very  exceptional.  Most 
tax  expert*  hu-.  e  f.illi  wed  the  exaniple  of  Colbert,  the  tax  man 
of  Lou**  the  Fourteenth  of  Prance  who  devised  the  tax  laws  that 
precipit-ited  the  I->enrh  Rerolutlon.  He  compared  taxation  with 
the  art  of  plucking  feathers  from  a  goose,  and  said  that  the  tax 
system  should  be  devised  to  get  the  most  for  the  least  squawk  All 
study  with  this  idea  verv  iiat\;raJly  leads  to  applying  a  tax  wher« 
It  can  be  passed  on  Trotn  the  point  where  It  is  levied  to  some 
class  ctf  society  less  able  to  offer  effective  protest  Also,  all  study 
of  economic  values  ha.*?  unavoidably  been  associated  with  political 
government,  and  txiiisequently  all  thought  on  the  subject  has  been 
distorted  by  prpssures  -T  fxilitlral  eitpedlenry  and  the  revenues 
have  been  rai.^e-J  in  the  mcjtst  expedient  manner  and  with  lltUe 
retrard  to  justice  and  nr  reeard  to  the  taxpayers'  ability  to  meet 
the   demand      Thii    idea    ais<i,    has   ancient   precedent. 

ArtytotVe.  the  Greek  phlli^cpher.  announced  as  a  fundamental 
prtnnple  that  the  ln-re5'  c'as«:  nf  ^firletv  Tnn?rt  tmavnldabyy  bear 
the    burden   ol    gi-ver;.r..<:.t     ar.d    we    see    that    this    class   has  re- 
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peate<Dy  been  loaded  beyond  the  point  of  their  ability  to  pay  until 
one  nation  after  another  has  faced  bankruptcy  and  been  liqui- 
dated simply  because  the  burden  has  been  passed  to  a  part  of  the 
citizenship  least  able  to  bear  It.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  is 
concentrated  Into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  and  drained  away  through 
stagnation  of  Industry,  arising  from  the  Inability  to  pay.  which 
also  means  Inability  to  buy  the  products  of  Industry. 

At  the  time  the  Gauls  conquered  Rome,  practically  all  of  Italy 
was  owned  by  a  handful  of  senatorial  estate,  which  were,  of  course, 
tax  exem.pt,  and  there  was  no  money  to  bring  home  the  legions  In 
Africa  o.-  Asia  to  defend  the  city.  The  Gauls  themselves  were  un- 
paid Roman  soldiers.  This  was  also  true  of  the  nations  of  Asia 
and  Egypt,  and  so  general  has  been  the  application  that  we  may 
state  as  a  rule:  "The  fall  of  every  great  nation  in  history  has 
been  the  nattiral.  If  not  the  Inevitable  restilt  of  an  inadequate 
taxing  system:  where  the  strong  were  liquidated  because  of  their 
refusal  to  support  the  government  which  they  had  organized 
for  their  own  protection  and  which  they  had  used  to  exploit  the 
humble  of  their  own  pec^le,  whcan  It  waa  to  their  own  ultimate 
interest  to  protect,"  for  no  government  or  ruling  class  can  be 
secure  where  the  people  are  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lew. 

We  may  sUte  as  a  principle  that  the  burden  of  goyemment 
should  rest  on  the  citizenship  In  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay. 
This  U  so  obvious  that  no  one  attempts  to  dispute  it,  yet  as  soon 
as  you  suggest  measures  to  make  the  principle  effective,  you  get 
the  cry  of  the  privileged  class  that  this  Is  most  unusual  and  un- 
heard of,  and  that  you  will  destroy  all  Initiative  and  discourage  the 
brains  of  the  community  If  you  tax  them.  You  will  be  told  that 
the  country  will  not  be  fit  to  live  In  IX  a  few  of  those  favored  by 
fortune  are  not  permitted  to  collect  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tional income  in  their  own  hands,  where  all  of  It,  or  at  least  most 
of  it.  must  be  tax-exempt. 

This  leads  to  a  very  natural  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
wealth,  and  here  again  we  find  disturbing  factors.  Many  things 
have  been,  and  are  yet  conaldered  as,  and  believed  to  be  wealth, 
which  on  closer  examination  prove  to  be  only  the  evidence  of  It; 
an  indication  that  there  has  been  wealth  assembled,  but  which 
may  have  long  since  been  dissipated.  Land  and  buildings  are 
currently  considered  wealth,  but  when  they  become  unproductive, 
they  noon  pass  from  an  asset  to  a  liability. 

Ownership  of  property  should  always  be  considered  a  responsi- 
bility to  keep  it  for  public  good,  and  fit  for  use.  When  It  becomes 
unproductive,  the  responsibility  of  ownership  Is  liability  enough. 
If  111  i!«  use  It  l8  productive,  It  contributes  to  the  total  wealth  and 
should  bear  lu  portion  of  government  expense.  •'Contribution  to 
wealth  •  That  means  Income,  and  if  we  look  thoughtfully,  we  see 
that  income  la  wealth  He  who  has  Income  has  wealth,  but  one 
without  income  Is  in  poverty,  though  he  may  possess  the  owner- 
ship of  considerable  property.  We  have  recently  had  the  spectacle 
of  people  owning  property,  yet  being  In  dire  atralts  because  they 
were  without  income,  and  the  property,  nonproductive,  was  de- 
linquent on  the  tax  rolls  with  no  possible  buyers  to  be  found.  At 
the  same  time,  these  people  found  themselves  denied  relief  that 
was  granted  to  others,  because  they  were  the  legal  owners  of 
property. 

Here,  certainly,  la  an  Instance  where  property  was  not  wealth, 
and  we  might  logically  aak  what  possible  good  could  a  community 
derive  from  forcing  a  man  to  deed  away  his  home  or  other  prop- 
erty before  he  could  become  eligible  for  public  relief  which  was 
being  freely  offered  to  those  who  were  without  Income  and  without 
property.  Let  us  ugaln  repeat,  "Wealth  Is  income  or  buying  power." 
The  individual  or  the  people  who  possess  large  buying  power  have 
wealth,  whether  they  own  property  or  not.  When  armed  force  or 
tariff  Interferes  with  the  trade  route,  they  cut  off  buying  power. 

All  tax  is  necessarily  income  tax:  that  Is,  the  payment  must  be 
taken  from  Income.  A  tax  on  property  Is  unavoidably  a  tax  on  the 
owners  income,  fixing  arbitrarily,  his  Income-tax  rate  without  even 
asking  the  amount  of  his  Income  and  whether  It  Is  sufficient  to 
make  the  psyment.  If  It  is  not  sufficient,  then  It  can  no  longer 
be  logically  called  a  tax.  It  Is  confiscation  of  the  property  against 
which  the  tax  Is  levied,  like  a  Judgment.    Nothing  could  be  more 

unjust.  »     ,^ 

Is  It  desirable  for  people  to  own  their  homes?  If  so,  why 
threaten  confiscation  if  the  owner's  Income  falls?  Is  It  wise,  or 
for  the  public  welfare,  to  have  good  buildings?  Then,  why  con- 
fiscate If  the  property  produces  no  revenue?  The  better  the 
building  the  more  It  contributes  to  public  welfare.  A  large 
amount  of  material  goes  Into  It,  the  construction  and  operation 
give  employment  to  various  classes  of  labor  and  offer  a  chance 
for  Investment.  If  It  Is  successful  and  produces  Income,  gross  or 
net.  the  Income  should  be  taxed,  but  what  public  good  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  its  confiscation  or  by  forcing  Its  liquidation  to 
mortgages  when  the  Income  falls?  Why  should  the  Income  from 
real  estate  bear  a  heavier  bvutlen  than  Income  from  any  other 
source? 

If.  after  some  study  of  the  subject,  we  conclude  that  the  bur- 
den of  government  should  rest  on  the  citizenship  In  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  pay,  and  that  Income  constitutes  ability  tio  pay, 
would  it  not  seem  obvious  that  all  tax  should  be  aimed  at  income 
as  directly  as  possible?  This  would  lead  to  a  little  thought  on 
the  purpose  of  a  tax  system  and  the  powers  Inherent  In  the  gov- 
ernmental necessity  for  revenue:  The  right  to  tax. 

We  might  even  go  far  enough  to  ask  why  governments  are  or- 
ganized.   What  Just  cause  Is  there  for  the  existence  of  authority 


to  regulate  the  lives  of  men  and  their  dealings  with  each  other? 
The  best  statement  on  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  made  la 
that  which  we  call  the  "Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates.'"  which  enumerates  In  six  stilements  the  Justification 
and  purpose  of  a  ^-ovenunenl : 

1.  To  provide  a  more  perfect  union. 
2    To   establish    Justice. 
3.  To   insure  domestic   tranquillity. 
4    To  provide  for  the  common  defense. 

?    To  promote   the   general   welfare  * 

6  To  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  on  the  achievements  of 
humanity  which  have  thus  far  been  attained. 

All  of  this  might  be  conslden.-d  under  the  head  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare  and  insuring  tranquilUty.  Under  these  state- 
ments our  courts  have  held  that  there  are  two  elements  essential 
to  all  government  which  no  constitutional  statement  could  pos- 
sibly impair  or  abridge — the  police  power  and  the  power  to  tax. 
These,  the  courts  have  stated,  are  Inherent  in  government  and 
are  necessary  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  any  govern- 
ment or  social  organization. 

All  social  organizations  must  have  a  right  to  establish  rule* 
of  conduct,  and  they  must  be  tlnanoecl.  This  applies  to  every 
organization  of  a  social  nature.  Ttc  expense  of  government 
should  rest  upon  the  citizenship  In  prop>ortlon  to  Income.  Aside 
from  that,  the  power  to  tax  Is  an  arm  of  the  police  power  and 
should  t>e  used  as  such  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

When  crime  Is  successful  and  the  criminal  agencies  fall  to  reach 
the  culprit,  the  tax  man  puts  hla  finger  on  him  with  unerring 
accuracy.  Incomes  can  easily  be  traced  and  mvist  be  account4>d 
for. 

The  real  wealth  of  a  nation  Is  measured  by  circulation,  pur- 
chases, and  sales;  the  transfer  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise; 
moneys,  notes,  and  credits.  Anything  that  Interferes  with  this 
circulation,  anything  that  takes  out  of  It  and  doea  not  return 
to  It.  Impairs  the  national  wealth.  Any  Income  that  Is  taken  from 
this  circulation  and  Is  not  rettirned  to  It  deprives  someone  else 
of  that  which  in  Justice  belongs  to  him. 

Do  you  get  this  point?  The  ta.i  law  nhould  step  In  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  idle  capital  from  this  circulation. 

Justice  Marshall,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Supreme  Court,  stated, 
•The  right  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy"  If  you  wish  to  limit 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  tax  the  accumulation  to  the  .point  of 
confiscation  at  your  dealred  limit.  Establish  that  limit  by  in- 
Testlgatton  and  the  best  Judgment  you  have  What  is  any  man 
worth  to  the  society  In  which  he  Uvea.  In  terms  of  the  average 
citizen,  as  meafiured  by  his  Income?  How  many  times  the  Income, 
not  of  the  least,  but  of  the  average,  is  any  citlr.en  worth?  la  any 
man  worth  10  times  an  average  man.  or  30  times,  &0  times,  or  a 
thousand  times?  That  runs  into  atwurdlty,  does  it  not?  Yet 
we  permit  Income  In  this  country  to  run  to  more  than  10,000 
times  the  Income  that  an  average  citizen  enjoys.  (A  current  news 
lu-m  slates- -  the  average  national  family  Income  Is  11.100  per 
year).  Isn't  It  abaurd  to  aay  then,  that  any  Individual  should 
be  permitted  to  draw  to  himself  Income  more  thsn  1,000  times  the 
Uicome  of  the  average? 

Some  weeks  ago,  there  was  an  executive  of  one  of  our  largest 
corporations  In  my  office,  one  who  bfu  been  in  a  position  of 
authority  for  a  long  term  of  years.  I  asked  him  this  question. 
"Do  you  know  of  any  Improvements  In  the  business  management 
or  m  the  mechanical  equipment  used  by  your  company,  of  which 
you  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dolliirs,  which  was  orlglnsted 
by  anyone  whose  Income  was  more  than  91,000  a  month?"  After 
a  long,  thoughtful  pause,  he  answered,  "No;  not  one.  Practically 
all  of  suchi  changes  come  from  the  men  In  the  field,  actually 
on  the  Job,  and  they  are  whipped  Into  shape  by  the  engineers 
whom  we  pay  from  $3,500  to  M.OOO  p**  year."  After  a  further 
pause,  he  continued,  "That  is  a  terrible  Indictment  of  our  chief 
executives  to  whom  we  pay  many  times  that,  but  they  have  never 
produced  a  new  Idea.     If  they  had.  I  a'ould  have  known  It  " 

Many  of  our  best  literary,  scientific,  and  business  leaders  have 
lived  and  worked  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  associate* 
on  modest  Incomes.  Galileo,  Pasteur.  Madam  Curie,  and  scores 
of  others  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  science 
without  great  income.  Certainly,  the  ability  to  pUe  up  tre- 
mendous Income  Is  no  measure  of  a  man's  worth  to  society,  y*t 
the  diversion  of  any  great  amount  of  Income  to  anyone  neces- 
sarily deprives  someone  else  of  that  wJilch  in  Justice  belongs  to 
him.  The  taxing  system  should  step  in  and  say,  "Just  so  far  and 
no  farther  may  you  divert  the  total  public  Income  to  the  Indi- 
vidual "  We  pay  the  President  of  th«t  United  SUtes  »75,OO0  a 
year.  Certainly,  this  Is  the  most  Important  position  In  the  coun- 
try, and  with  the  Influence  which  It  exerts  over  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  men,  makes  this  position  more  Important  to  the  public 
welfare  than  that  of  any  other  Individual  In  the  country.  It 
would  seem  logical  therefore,  that  he  who  holds  this  exalted 
trust  should  enjoy  the  highest  Income  permitted  to  any  citizen. 
especially  as  this  employment  Is  limited  to  a  short  term  of  years. 
The  tax  law  Is  the  simplest,  easiest,  most  logical,  and  most  effec- 
tive way  to  bring  this  about. 

The  new  corporate  surplus  tax  Is  directly  In  this  line.  We  may 
not  agree  with  its  details,  but  In  principle  it  Is  right  and  should 
be  extended  to  control  all  lncc«ne.  personal  and  corporate,  and 
prevent  aU  accumulations  of  capital  above  what  may  be  deter- 
mined as  the  advisable  limit.  The  wealth  should  flow  back  In 
the  channels  of  trade  to  those  who  work;   to  open  new  fields  or 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

TN  THK  HOUSK  <'F  RF.rRKSENTATIVES 
WedncMiau.June  15  >  Ugtsiattv^  day  of  Tuesday.  Jutu  14).  1938 

Mi.  ONEILL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Spt^aker.  two  of  our  col- 
l*'.*Ktjes.  Heprest'iiUtives  Jfrry  J.  O  Connkll.  of  Montana, 
and  John  T  BERN^RD,  of  Minnpsota,  were  early  this  week 
srrv-etl  with  subix-na.s  to  appear  m  Federal  court  in  New- 
ailt,  N.  J.,  in  injunction  prix-e+'dings  instituted  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
and  the  AnieruMn  Civil  Libfrtip.s  Union  RKainst  the  mayor 
and  certain  ofRc;.il.«;  of  the  city  of  Jersey  City.  This  was  a 
siilendid  opportunity  for  both  genUemen  to  present  their 
viewpoints  m  orderly,  loRical  maimer  insofar  as  they  are 
Ciipablt'  of  dolnR 

In  this  mornlns's  prr5>s  thor*^  Ls  carried  a  report  of  a  tele- 
Rram  sent  by  our  collcagut-  from  Muntaiia  iMr.  O'ConnkllI 
til  Judsre  Wdham  Clark,  presiding  in  an  injunction  hearing 
m  the  FVdenil  court  in  N»wark,  N.  J.  I  quote  from  Mr. 
CCoNNtLL's  telegram: 

I  take  thiB  occasion  to  Inform  you-  (U  That  my  trip  to  Spain 
in  well  <ia  my  travels  m  F'-amv  England,  and  Ireland,  where  my 
futher  and  mother  werr  txjrn  »a."i  the  only  trip  I  have  ever  mfide 
T.i>  Europt-;  that  the  trip  v a.s  iniidr  entirely  at  :ny  own  personal  ex- 
penae  and  I  therelore  do  not  hive  m  my  jxifuiesaion  any  boi>ka. 
papers  documents,  or  records  or  re<  eipia  tor  money  received  from 
any  other  source  in  ronni  ction  wU!i  this  trip 

The  telegram  was  sent  by  Mr.  O'Connzll  to  Inform  the 
Judge; 

BecHii.'^e  the  rof,fiT»-:,rr  rep'^r'  r.  'hf  w:\po  ar.d  hour  bill,  tha 
Rtnendment  to  tht-  Wnl.sh-Healev  .^^t  nnd  othT  bill."  of  vast  Im- 
j;  or  lance  to  htbor  nnd  tti-  jx-opl.' cfner»ll  v  wi;:  he  considered  on  the 
foor  tomorrow  b«»<-ause  it  the  ubsoliite  necessity  that  I  dl»char(?e 
I IV  dutlfw  B-i  Con^-res-'iinar.  .»ud  Ix^caviste  of  nn  conatitutlonal  im- 
I  rnunltv  I  cannot  comply  wlt.'i  the  subpcna  duces  tecum,  served 
v.pon  me  today  to  appear  in  the  case  now  i>endlng  t>efore  your 
court. 

Mr.  Sijeaker.  on  Au«ni.l  21  of  last  year,  while  the  House 
wms  prepanng  to  ad.iourn  the  first  se^ision  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress.  «!!ne  die  In  conversation  with  my  colleague 
from  Mijnt^na  iMr  O'CdnnillI,  I  wished  him  a  pleasant 
tnp  home  He  informed  me  tliat  he  expected  to  have  ft 
very  pjeaaant  vacation  and  that  m  company  with  hla  wife, 
Representative  John  T  BrnNMiD.  of  Minnesota,  and  Mrs. 
Beriuird.  he  wuuid  lUMkc  a  tuur  of  SpiUn  in  behali  of  the 
lioyaliat  cjiiuir  and  that  thr  trip  would  l)e  paid  for  bgr  Um 
frtend.^i  of  H^wnl.sh  demorrHry 

I  make  this  sUitement  to  the  Hou.se  at  this  time,  making 
It  part  of  ttu<  offlcul  Re*  omd  so  that  Uie  Members  may 
have  a  better  picture  of  the  situation  In  New  Jeney  which 
Is  being  plny*^  up  in  mor.t  cf  the  nem'spapera  of  the 
country  m  a  denial  of  clvU  rights.  U  will  plve  my  colleacuea 
some  Idea  of  th.<  draperatKn  with  which  the  promoUnc 
forces  aiKl  thow-  identiflM  with  them  are  faced.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  uttrred  an  uiumtlgated  falsehood 
either  on  AugUKt  21  or  in  lu:i  telegram  to  the  Federal  Judge 
yesterday. 

He  had  a«!ed  the  dignity  nf  his  membership  In  this  House 
as  a  sprlngb<-iuid  Uir  public  notice  of  the  Honorable  Jerry. 
He  ha.s  b»on  in  the  dustncu  of  many  of  us  bent  on  a  one- 
man  OXTowwkLL  purge. 
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Two  weeks  ago  he  Issued  a  press  statement  In  which  he 
hoped  for  the  opportunity  to  take  the  stand  In  Federal 
court  and  denoimce  the  mayor  of  Jersey  City.  He  has 
an  opportunity  now  to  say  whatever  he  wishes  and  to  say 
it  within  the  protection  of  the  United  States  court.  We 
will  adjourn  today.  The  conference  report  on  the  wage 
and  hour  bill  has  been  adopted.  The  leadership  has  indi- 
cated that  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  will  not  be  considered 
and  all  other  bills  of  "vast  importance  to  labor  and  the 
people  generally"  have  been  disposed  of.  As  to  the  "abso- 
lute necessity  that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  discharge 
his  duties  as  Congressman."  this  seems  to  be  a  tardy 
thought.  If  the  voters  of  his  district  in  Montana  will 
examine  his  record  they  will  find  that  he  did  not  respond 
on  practically  50  percent  of  the  roll  calls  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  Perhaps  the  percentage  is 
greater.  He  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  bet- 
ter record  representing  his  district  If  he  had  devoted  the 
time  spent  in  my  home  city  of  Newark,  and  other  cities 
of  New  Jersey  and  other  States,  agitating,  making  demo- 
gogic  speeches,  issuing  press  statements  and  trying  to  raise 
money  for  the  Loyalist  cause  in  Spain,  the  while  forgetting 
the  unemployed. 

And  now  he  has  no  time  to  obey  the  call  of  the  United 
States  court.  He  appears  to  abandon  the  defenseless, 
despot-dominated  people  of  New  Jersey.  His  sword,  which 
is  a  glib  tongue,  is  now  dull  of  edge. 


Record  of  Service  of  Hon.  Arthur  Aleshire,  of  Ohio, 
in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  this  moment  at  the  closing  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
to  express  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  one  of  my  col- 
leagues who  represents  the  Seventh  District  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Arthur  Alishire. 

I  never  come  on  the  floor  of  this  assembly  but  that  I  see 
him  sitting  patiently  in  his  chair,  eagerly  attentive  to  the 
questions  at  hand,  willing  to  converse  with  his  colleagues 
on  the  proposed  measure,  and  courageously  planning  to  vote 
his  convictions  when  the  roll  Is  called.  I  have  been  .Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  his  name  appears  first  In  the  alpha- 
betical list  and  he  never  hesitates  nor  waits  to  know  the 
sentiments  of  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the  House  but 
clearly  votes  his  convictions. 

A  thing,  too,  that  has  Impressed  me  about  Mr.  Aleshiri 
Is  his  friendly  attitude  toward  his  colleagues.  As  I  lUted 
before,  he  is  always  present,  and  should  other  Members 
be  called  away  from  the  floor,  upon  return  they  can  always 
receive  a  cheerful  and  Intelligent  response  from  Mr.  Ali- 
tKiRi  ccncernlng  the  matter  before  the  Congress. 

As  an  ex-servlee  man  representing  the  Twelfth  District 
of  Missouri,  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  ALBSHixg  for  his  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  my  comrades  of  all  wars.  He  has  enthu- 
siastically supported  all  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers 
and  their  deptrndents,  and  any  ex-service  man  who  does  not 
appreciate  this  devotion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Alcshiki  has 
been  disloyal  to  one  of  the  best  friends  the  soldiers  have  in 
the  Congress. 

I  feel  It  is  so  Important  In  these  trying  times  to  have 
capable,  sincere,  and  courageous  men  representing  the 
people  of  our  country,  and  without  hesitancy  I  can  say  that 
Arthur  Aleshiri  is  a  man  in  whose  hands  the  Interests 
of  his  constituents  can  be  placed  with  confidence.  His 
Judgment  is  sound,  his  Integrity  Is  unquestioned,  and  his 
courage  has  been  proved  throughout  the  sessions  of  this 


Seventy-fifth  Congress.  I  feel  that  his  reelection  means  a 
great  deal  to  all  of  us,  and  I  know  it  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  those  people  who  have  the  honor  of  having  him  as  their 
representative. 


Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Departments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaj/,  Jiine  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  WHrrm  Hottsk. 
Washington,  April    12.   l»3t. 
Hon.  Edwaiid  L.  CNkill, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
My    DiJiH    Congressman  .    I    appreciate    the    spirit    of    loyalty   to 
principle  and  to  duty  which  prompted  you  to  cast  your  vote  m 
support  of  the  measure  authorizing  reorganization  ol  the  executive 
departments. 

You  had  the  discernment  to  recognize  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  measure  was  to  promote  efflclency  In  admlnlctrailve  manage- 
ment and  you  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  demagogic  onslaught 
and  appeal  to  prejudice  which  were  dlretrted  agalnet  the  meaaurt 
with  such  disastrous  effect.  It  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
you,  as  It  is  to  me.  to  have  the  conviction  of  duty  faithfully  per- 
formed with  the  sole  purpose  of  making  our  democratic  form  of 
government  more  efficient 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Frankliw  D  Roos«v«lt. 


Recent  Imports  and  Exports  of  Farm  Products, 
Iron,  Steel,  Pottery  Ware,  and  Glassware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  amusing  that  there  are 
those  who,  at  the  middle  of  1938.  when  the  situation  has 
completely  reversed  Itself  from  a  year  ago.  are  attempting 
to  make  an  Issue  of  Imports  of  agricultural  products  and  to 
blame  those  imports  on  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  There 
has  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  a  list  of  23  agri- 
cultural Imports  showing  the  figures  for  1932  as  compared 
with  1937.  It  is  Implied  If  not  stated,  that  the  Increase  In 
imports  of  agricultural  products  In  1937  over  1932  has  re- 
sulted from  the  trade- agreements  program;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  only  3  of  these  23  items  figure  In  the  lower  rates 
of  duty  m  trade  agreements. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Imports  of  every  one  of  these  33 
Items  for  the  first  4  months  of  1938  over  a  similar  period  of 
1937  have  decreased.  The  total  agricultural  ImporU  for 
the  first  4  months  of  1938  were  $259,000,000  less  than  for 
a  similar  period  of  1937,  when  certain  agricultural  Imports 
such  as  corn,  was  supplementing  our  deficient  production  of 
1936.  The  exports  of  agricultural  products,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  first  4  months  of  1938  over  1937  Increased  by 
$66,000,000. 

Those  who  are  attempting  to  use  the  1937  figures  to  sub- 
stantiate their  charges  avoid  the  use  of  current  trends  In 
foreign  trade  of  agricultural  products.  For  example.  In  the 
Evening  Star  of  June  14  there  appeared  an  arUcle  under 
the  following  heading: 
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otTMa  tr»rrr«D  mTB  comn  K'^^cmen  romwCAarr  I 

CwicAOO  Jut»  14  -ConUnued  rxpot  demmnd  for  Amerlcaji 
rorn  Un  ml  lemMt  a  ye*r  app#«ed  virtu ^y  cert*m  today  in  view 
of  an  anr.ounrrmi>nt  that  the  Axgentlue  crop  would  approximate 
one -half  of  normal  production 

Ora'n  men  profeset^  u>  §«  In  the  jnnouncement  a  Kkel-hooel 
that  Am.Tican  farmer*  would  be  calle  a  upon  to  meet  much  of 
the  Kuropean  d«fn»xKl  wWcii  normal  y  to  ftUed  by  Argentina 
On  thr-  ba«ia  of  present  Argentine  crop  estimates,  the  potential 
market  for  American  farmers  U  upw«rd  of  l75.0OO.0OO  bushcte 
This  would  b«  more  than  tlila  country  baa  ever  exported  to 
Europe       •      •      • 

European   countries   already   have   tale 

laat    year  •    American    corn    crop      L    C.     w_       . 

Trade  iiatlstlctan  estimated  com  exp<rta  «nce  last  NoTember  at 
around  84  GOO  000  buaheto.  heavlwt  since  1922.  when  exporta 
totaled    iaS,«>t.000  buabeU. 

Ukewtte.  wheat,  oaU.  and  other  products  are  being  ex- 
ported In  largf  quantities.  The  >roepecta  look  good  for 
the  export  trade  in  a«Tlcultura]  jroducU  in  1938.  Those 
poUtlcians  who  are  attempting  to  u^e  out-of-date  ngures  and 
fool  the  fanner*  acaln  will  not  fet  by  with  It  thia  time. 
BPosTs  un  iMvoars  am  aoH  un  vnii^  oLaaa  akd  pottsbt  w*«« 
aiKCE  jamjAtT  i  uyrm.  mat  i.  i««i  aj»»  i»»« 
For  tbe  benefit  of  thc%e'who  ar^  exercised  about  Imports 
Into  the  Untt«J  Statea.  tet  me  call  kttenUon  to  both  the  ex- 
ports and  imporu  of  the  United  States  on  Iron  and  steel. 
glass  and  potteryware  since  Januarr  1.  IBM: 


Income.  115.401  000  was  In  Oo7en\m.>r.t  pHwr.fv.T'.  to  f.^mers.     Indi- 
cations are  lor  an  aicnnir  .;.   1..I.58  ,  ,,  :i.^.cic•:ac>.J    .     ■>  •  r   'nai:  in   iy3(. 

FARM    CASH     INniMf      ™-.i  Lt,      A.SD    PUBtH.\SIN^    }<   Vi.  ER 

Per  ih^>  United  State's  iv.->  .t    a:.,.U.   '.d.r:\:  ,  a---h  Income  daring  the 
years  1932  37  has  beei.  as  fs-ll   ■*'^ 


JaiMarr.  raferwarr.  Mar«ti.  and  April 


mroiTa 


Olaai  aad  flaM  pr«4ueu. 
trwi  aod  ilMl 


itroan 


niM*  tn<1  (Ua*  prntliirtj 
I'attari 

trut)  tB<1  ftMl     . 


Uat 


If  the  claim  made  by  thow!  wh 
treaties  u  true  that  thrs*;  ireaUe^ 
for  our  cxpt)rt8  and   innxirts 
most  interenung,  whrn  U  is  nhowr 
history  of  the  United  Stsirt  that 
our  ImporlJi  for  thi'»e  products; 
warr  are  falling  oR,  and  our  ex 
Increaaing:   that  our  export*  of 
Imptiri*  of  thrac  product*  by  a  ral|io 

U  It  the  deslrr  of  those  critics 
of  exports  over  unporls  should  be 
lean  wage  earner  and  indualrlalUit 
faforable  trade  and  commerve.  lil 
fortlgnerr 


AffHculturml  Situation  In  Illinois,  1933-37 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  SCOTT  ii.  LUCAS 

or   ILLINcilS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedmeadttt.June  IS  (lagitlative  dai of  Trutday.  June  14).  1938 
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l^orWt  of  poilcjy   wurr  nr-- 

teel   produrtii  exierd   pur 

of  tu'juiy  13  10  I 

hat  these  groat  iiurphr<  n 

dflsirt)yed.  and  Uie  Ainrr- 

denled  the  b«'nef^t  of  rhu 

order  to  spite  the  Imtcd 


erTATWkaarr  prom  th«  dbparI 


or    AORICULTUBI 
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Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Speaker 
remarks  in  the  RscoaD.  I  Include 

I  Ooice 

Farm  cash  Inocxne  tn  nunots 

Si22.00l.000    m    1*37.    an    increause 


ot 


I  Bacatia*  farm  incccne  statistics 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  bring 


collected 
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m  tilts  pamphlet  art  not  always 
1981  flgwea  are  on  a  ealendar-year 
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the  leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  statement. 

V  Data 

from  «235.&S5.000  In  1939  to 
122    percent-      Of    the    1937 


Faroi  ca.ih  Income 


Inix)m«  from 
m-HTketincs 


MUtlon 

I  .> 
i.  'J.'. 
S.7W 
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Oovanunent 

l«yinenU 


Million 
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387 
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and  maintained  by  the 

revised,  figures  for  niinols  given 

sUtc^I^  compsu»ble     The  19S«  and 

aa  are  ail  flgtires  on  live- 

p  flKurea  for  years  befora  1936 

Miala 


'  Prelinunary. 

Cash  farm  Income  for  the  i:n;r«xl  States  as  a  whole  Increased 
in  1937  for  the  ftfth  consecutivr  yc.ir  ;in(l  exif-eded  1936  Income  by 
8  percent  Pronouncetl  tcaiu*.  iv.  liie  early  mouUifs  of  1937  laii^ely 
accounu-d  for  the  incrtNiae  Ii-  •-.>!.■  clotsliig  months  of  1937.  aftor 
the  harvesting  of  the  biffirent  .T^^ps  tn  the  history  of  the  United 
Stale.-*,   ca*h   income   b.-^.n.   •. o   (.lr..'p   .)!!    tuore   than  seasonally,  and 

fell  below  the  1938  level  ,,.oo    v,    »  ,» 

Farm  income  wa*  nctu-ly  twice  a*  large  lu  1S37  uk  In  193^.  but  it 

was    considerably    belnw    the     ia29    flK-ure    of    $10  479.000.000,    the 

largest  income  on  record 

From  192y  to  l»aj  s>ut!'.  farm  Income  and  prices  paid  by  larmers 
dfclitied  ,^harply  b'.it  t.irm  nu-otn.-  dtvliiu-d  umv,-  Coiisequenily, 
in  li^aa  furmers  wi'ir  .ible  to  })iiri}.,i.%e  t>iily  .iboiit  C9  perceiU  as 
raaiiy  ifOods  and  service*  as  m  liiJ9  l-'rom  193^  to  1937  both 
fsrm  Ini-ome  and  iirlre»  paid  by  farmers  inrreased,  but  farm  In- 
corr.'  inu.l.-  the  in-eater  adv.mce  \»  a  result  In  1937  fiirmers  were 
able  to  buv   utx>ut    iiJH  n:\ich   of   ihc  thin>;N  ibev   nef<led   as  m    19^29 

rmleil  StuU!«  farm  price.s  ^cuciully  iiiufu.iva  HO  perceiU  in  1937 
if,  .■nmpur.-.i  with  1932,  rum*;  '-uri,  m  1937  lu  double  ihflr  193i 
levrl  .M  the  low  \n''.;\'  Its  M.o  ■  n  li<M  '  !n  V  MTr  '.,'>  |)erc.-IU  of  pfe- 
w.ir  In  J.iKU.iry  nt:i7  tli-v  rr.u  h.-l  t!. 
l.jl   perisni  of  pre-wur 

AlllKKikh  th»-  psirr,-.  of  tV.:i,^;->   '..\iu\r:-% 


■.I -il' i)re»Nlun  pciiK   at 
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il 


'  h''    r-xctiiin-:e 

nvrrurir    of 


tht 


n^'.derahlv  thir- 

'.  ,i;uc     p'-r    unit     of    farm 

(U    iMTcriu  of   the  pn-war 

,•:   fo!    tlu«  vrar   19ri7       Ai    the 

unit   rx(  httUKf   value  of  farm 

o,  1,1    lirf!.    brf' '!  <•  '.  Ill"   'A'iir        A'    t  he 

pi.17    wlu'H    faitn    prlci'S  wrre   at 

vmw  101  peTcent  of  pre-wur 

ib'i  line   .11   liiiiu   I  <<ui -fnlaU'   Vul'lcS 

!,.•    Miiirii    liVn    aftJT    fol.timiltlH 


Win     tin- 

prcdi.i  t*   inrreiisetl   frnni   itn 

U-vrl    ill    I'l.fi   to    OT    p.T'  rl 

depreasion   low  m  Kebruaiv    lu:i3 

^jroiiMi  I  '    *a.^    ]w,"l    la!      if    >Al..l' 

|H>«t -d.'|)r»«e*loti    iM«»fc    III    -Ittiui.  I  , 
their  hlKhesf.  the  sxchanke  vn.or 

t\t\    the!     -oUnUV    ii«  t>    *ll><lr     tot' 

ratn«*   '"  itn  tod    lu    '■'.•>'    ^ I'-o    '  n'' 

onhrokrn  for  more  than    <\   -1r.  a.if       \u   '\\nt   v«'>r   fwrrn   real   e«l«le 

wni>  vkorih  .iixm^    :<  pr-ri>'M'  oi  . •  •,  j ,iai   Mii  ;r      In  the  year  tnd- 

intt  Miurh  1».17  thf  fourth  coii».><  ut  i\r  vi'nr  of  iiicrt'uno  il  roan 
to  H.'i  tw'icani  uf  preo*ui  I'bi'  iiiipo  itxl  turm  iral  »'«taU'  altuatlou 
m  ttic  country  •*•  ■»  whoi,-  mi,,,'  pmi  i^  .\b.o  rfrl.-.-tcd  in  the  nhavp 
deerraae  in  fonvd  farm  nale*  nrul  th-  noticeable  uptirn  In  vohin- 
tarv  ^nlf*  l*nr««Kj  wales  thnMiuh  fnrwiiwure  and  other  ravi»«i«  de- 
clined from  Ml  liet  thou«M»iul  fnimi  m  t  Uc  yrar  endiUii  MwrcU 
lu3;i  to  12  i  p*i  liiovinttiul  fo:  Mic  y.  u  mdiUk!  Man  h  1937  Volun- 
tary «M»le«  and  trw1e-<  -if  farm*  d'lrtiur  't»p  -mme  perUnl  rose  frtJtn 
IflH  \^T  Ihonaund  faima  to  11  ft  (xr  thousand 

ni.JNotI     PART   tf*    TMt    NATIONAI,    OAIM 

llic  extrnt  lit  ch.kiu,<'  in  'hi-  cconomlr  situation  of  Illinois  farm- 
en  dtirtntt  the  period  from  1S>13  to  n>:(7  i«  indi'-atMl  hy  the  (fieatly 
Increased  lnoon.e  from  the  lei»din«  farm  commodities  prodticed  in 
the  State 

Cash  income  from  corn  and  hok'n  ro»o  from  198.057  000  In  1933  to 
I2OH.255.0OO  m  1937  an  liicrei\i«<'  of  1 0«  tK'rcrn'  TTie  1937  figure 
Includes  no  Government   p«\vment.« 

ra.'<h  in'^ome  from  cattle  and  ralve«  m  Il'.'nols  In  1933  waa 
S3a.5M.WW  In  1937  it  .iggreKated  •5a.T3ti.0O<),  a  jjam  of  S36,171,000 
for  IlUnuis  producers 

Dairymen  and  p<iultryTnfn  !'.k»"'»!se  r»^celved  In  1937  a  cash  'n- 
come  ^uhetantially  larger  than  .:-.  1932  Inromc  from  milk  In- 
creased from  S5a.532.000  to  173  OtW.O^X)  Poultrymen  s  income  from 
chjc'nens  and  e^a  jumped  •14.MJ  000,  or  from  $22,216,000  to 
$36,759,000 

Wheat  growers'  ir.con.f  in  I".';r,'  ..«  fir  1932  wa.*  $7,686,000  In 
1937  It  l<italed  S40  96<u>00  exclusive  of  ( iovernment  payments,  an 
lncr»ase  of   $;W2(>4  iMXi       r  4,i'<  percent  ov.t  the    1932  fljrure 

Cash  li.come  t^om  otb-r  lUm  is  :,irm  commodr.ics  showed  simi- 
lar increases  duriuv'  tie  I  KiJ  J":  p»T'.,..>'l  Ir.c  n.e  from  oai-s  In- 
creased |7  136  0<XV  .'  "■^-  p'T^Pi.t  -fiat  from  pf-achfS.  $2,020,000; 
that  from  apple",  $2f?8Ro<Hi  t  178  percent,  and  that  from  sh»ep 
and   lambs    $1747.000,     r    110   p^rrf.t 

Price  chanjiTs  fr^  m  lii.fJ  t  i  :;>.*''  "t^  the  loading  farm  commixll- 
ties  produced  :r.  tnc  S-,d-:'  a.:.  ,.  :',r'  u-!it  .iboiut  .-i  considerable 
share  of  the  Increased  .nc.  n.e  ir.d:c.itPd  above,  are  shown  la 
table   1 
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Tabuc  I  —An-rage  prirri  received  by  Illinois  farmers  for  conimtxitfifj 
h5tfd  m  1932  and  in  1936 
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FAEM     RtAL     ESTATE     VALUES     UP 

Along  with  vising  farm  Income.  Illmoih  farm  real  estate  values 
have  mounted  and  taxes  have  declined  The  decline  In  value 
of  farm  real  estate,  which  began  in  1921.  halted  for  the  first 
time  In  the  year  ending  March  1933,  when  it  stood  at  a  low  of 
64  percent  of  pre-war  From  this  low  the  estimated  value  per 
acre  rose  to  70  percent  of  pre-war  for  the  year  ending  March 
1937  Illinois  farmers  as  a  whole,  therefore,  foimd  their  real 
estate  worth  about  30  percent  more  early  in  1937  than  In  the 
first  qvmrter  of   1933 

FVwer  Illinois  farmers  were  forced  Into  sales  or  transfers  of 
their  lands  and  more  were  able  to  make  voluntary  transactions 
The  number  of  forced  farm  sales  per  thotisand  declined  from 
50  7  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  19  4  for  that  ending 
In  March  1937  Voluntary  sales  and  trades  during  the  same 
period  more  than  doubled,  Increasing  from  13  8  to  34  4  per 
thousand  farms 

Bankruptcies  amonff  farmers  In  the  United  States  numbered 
2.479  In  the  year  ending  June  30  1937.  arcordlnK  to  an  analysis 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eoonomlca  baaed  on  reports  to  the 
Attorney  General  This  number  represented  a  68  percent  de- 
crease from  the  8.917  bankruptcies  In  the  (Vscal  year  ending 
June  30  1933  In  Illinois  during  this  period  they  dropped  fn)m 
a  total  of  815  to  231    u  73-percent  decline 

In  1032  taxes  on  Illinois  farm  real  estate  reached  what  was 
probably  their  all-time  peak  In  relation  to  vahie  when  they 
stood  ut  $146  per  $100  of  value  By  1936  they  hi«1  fallen  39 
percent  to  $1  04  per  $100  of  value  Figures  for  19S7  are  not  yet 
available  Taxes  aventBed  83  cents  per  acre  in  1936  aa  compared 
With  $1  16  m  1930  and  93  cents  m  1033 

rAKM    WAOC    RATCa    lliaMEK 

Wat-e  earnen  on  Illinois  farms,  as  well  as  landlords  and  ten- 
ants found  their  income  increasing  durin«  this  |>eruKl  Un  April 
1,  1933.  the  avorane  monlhlv  farm  wage  ralr  per  person  with 
board  was  $17  50  Ko«r  years  lutsi  it  was  $3160.  having  advtuuiHl 
BU  percent  itbovs  the  1U33  Irvel 

11    Afiturtn.Tt'aAi.  AojtrsTMKNT  Pnoo«AM«  thk   Ba«i« 

T^ie  prtHlurtlon-ftdJustment  protrrams  of  the  A  A  A  .  with 
oUirr  rrcovrry  luensuirs,  were  iho  basis  for  the  marked  agricul- 
tuml  rhiinup  from  1933  to  1937 

Under  thrse  programs  304  468  crop-udjustmeiit  rontract't  from 
lUinoln  fiirmei*  were  accepted  by  Hie  A  A  A  Of  these  rontrurts 
n.-i  were  cotton  contracts,  33  tobacco,  34  rye,  315.40H  rorn -hog. 
636  suk'nr  beet    snd  88,333  wheat 

Under  the  terms  of  these  contracts.  Illinois  farmers  shifted 
many  acres  from  the  production  of  soil-depleting  cash  crops,  in 
which  prire-depressliiR  nurphises  existed,  to  prtxiuctlon  of  other 
crops  which   were  soil -conserving  or  soU-lmpruving  in   nature 

The  Aktrlcultural  Adjustment  programs,  from  their  beginning  In 
1P33  were  concerned  with  good  use  of  the  land,  as  well  as  with 
adjusting  production  to  efTectlve  demand  It  was  recognized  from 
the  start  that  relieving  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  from  the  soll- 
exhaa'stlng  bvirden  of  surplus-crop  production  offered  n  chance 
to  put  this  land  to  soil -conserving  uses  which  farm  specialists 
for  manv  years  had  been  advocating 

Adjustment  contracts  Included  provisions  encouraging  beneficial 
n«;e.i  for  acreage  taken  out  of  surplus  crops  The  first  com-hog 
contract  (that  for  the  1934  crop  year)  authorl7ed  use  of  the  rented 
acres  "for  planting  additional  permanent  pasturage:  for  soil-Im- 
proving; and  eroelon-prevcntlng  cropw  not  to  be  harvested:  for  rest- 
ing or  fallowing  the  land:  for  weed  eradication:  or  for  planting  of 
larm  woodlots  "  The  first  wheat  contract  contained  similar  pro- 
visions regarding  the  rented  acreage. 

In  the  1934  crop  year  the  first  In  which  adjustment  programs 
were  in  full  operation,  the  Nation's  farmers  agreed  to  shift  their 
prrxjuctlon  on  nearly  36  000.000  acres,  or  one-ninth  of  all  the  cul- 
tivated land  In  the  country  Farmers  In  IHlrwls  shifted  more  than 
1.700  000  acres  from  corn  wheat,  and  tobacco  Of  the  36,000.000 
shifted    acrt's    In    the    United    States,    about   one-third    was   put    m 


pasture  or  meadow  crops,  and  one-third  Into  emergency  fi>rage 
crop^  and  crops  that  .supplied  food  and  feed  for  home  use  The 
remaining  one-third  wai>  fallowed  to  conserve  moisture  and  control 
weeds,  planted  to  farm  woodloia.  or  left  Idle  The  acreage  left 
kJlr  w.is  very  .small 

.^dJustment  mca.sun.'s  were  undertaken  only  after  cotton  to- 
bacco wheat  and  corn-hog  producers  had  Indicated  their  ap- 
proval by  means  of  dcmocriitlc  referenda 

Four  referenda  were  held  among  Illinois  prodm^rs  during  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  prc*;ram.  In  October  1934.  com-hog  pro- 
ducers were  asked  whether  they  favored  i*u  adjustment  pnigram 
for  1935  Return.^  sliowed  that  33.602  contract  signers  favored  a 
1935  program,  while  11  111  opposed.  In  the  relerendxim  In  De- 
cember 1934.  upon  the  applicability  of  the  Bankhead  Act  to  the 
li'a.'S  36  cotton  crop.  245  vote-s  were  CASt  in  the  SU»te.  of  which 
199  favored  application  of  the  act  In  a  Nation-wide  wheat  refer- 
endum in  May  1935.  producers  were  asked:  "Are  you  In  favor 
of  a  wheat-prciductlon  adjustment  program  t*!  follow  the  present 
one  whicli  expire.-  with  the  1935  crop  year?"  In  Illinois,  23,706 
pr.»ducers  vot<-<l  21  177  or  89.3  percent,  favored  a  jirogram  In 
October  Ut3.S  (urii-liog  prtxlucers  were  a,sked  whether  they  favori-d 
n  corn  hog  program  for  1936.  returns  showed  94.362  In  favor  and 
11  893  opposed 

The  result  of  these  AAA  programs  ar  d  of  the  dmughts  of 
1934  and  1936  wtis  to  reduce  prlce-depres^.ing  svirpluses  of  moet 
major  fiu-m  commodities  to  approximately  normal  carry-over  levcli. 

Corry-oter  of  rnafirr  farm  ciimmcniitwi 
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•  I  'le.iuoil  tii'i! 

Under  the  adjustment  programs  through  December  81.  IMT, 
rental-benefit,  price-adjuslmrnt  and  jmh>1  and  option  payment* 
to  Illinois  cotton  growern  l<italed  »«  ^77  Oft  Hental-b«'nefll  l»y- 
menls  to  producrri  of  other  oomnuxlllles  were  Tobatco  li,- 
324(17,  rye  |14H2(i3,  corn-hoKh,  »01.Ulft,27«  59,  wheal,  t9,6«l,- 
637  TO,    and  hunarcane    158,304  37 

III      Tlir    hoU     CoNMKnVATloN    PaCMiSAM 

BecHUsc  the  national  eeonoiuli  e.nergency  of  1933  33  wiu  dU« 
lurnely  to  hurdentiotne  miiplUM't.  of  farm  comniodiiirB,  the  Agrl- 
rulturnl  AdJtiHtment  Act  of  1033  hud  emphanlwd  priHlucllon 
coiiirol  as  a  iiieunx  ol  ie»Uirinn  farm  purchasuig  power  and 
thereby  relipving  the  tiniiurn  v  Hv  li»;itl  larm  purcluislng  power. 
btiMHl  on  1  (ifth  liuonu'  Iioin  itiarkeliuiis  wu»  about  4U  percent 
grcHter  Hum  for  Hl.rj  lleeiiuse  of  the  udjU'ilmenl  prourauu 
and  two  severe  droiighl*  surpluae*  had  Ijeeri  considerably  re- 
duced nils  lewwnliiK  of  the  emrtKfUcy  and  the  Huprerne  Cmirt't 
deeinion  In  the  Hoosuc  MiIIn  etu»e  on  Jitnuitry  6  1938,  which  In- 
validated the  AAA  produeiioii-conlrol  prograitis,  paved  tlie 
way  for  a  lonn-tiiue  soU-eoiiservallun  program  This  proKram 
wtM«  based  on  ihe  Hoil  Conarrvatlon  and  l>oinesiu  Allotment  Art, 
approved  February  29  19;*«  which  rmphasiwd  soil  ronservntlou 
rather  than  production   udjuatmcnl 

THI     l»:in    AdSH  tTI.TVaAl     f'ONSrSVATlON    PaOOSAM 

About  4,00(1000  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  member* 
of  about  2  700  county  conservation  associations,  parlUlpated  la 
the  1936  BKrlcuMural  conservation  program  Under  thi*  pro- 
grnm  two  types  of  payments  were  offered  to  farmers  for  positive 
pirformance  in  cnnwrvinK  and  Improving  their  farm  land 
8t)ll -conserving  pavmentis  were  made  for  shifting  acreage  from 
BOil-dcpletUig  to  eoll-conjRrvtiig  crops  in  1936  »oil -building 
payments  were  made  for  1930  seedlngs  of  holl-buUdlng  crops 
and   for  approved  soil-bulldlng  practices. 

Sixty-MX  percent  or  about  286  179.000  acres,  of  the  total  crop- 
land in  the  United  BUtes  was  covered  by  applications  for  pay- 
ments under  the    1930   prograjn 

About  31  444.000  acres  were  diverted  from  soil -depleting  crop! 
either  a^  a  direct  result  of  the  program,  or  because  drought  had 
destroyed  established  acreages  of  soil-depleting  crops  Of  this 
diverted  acreage,  about  68.3  percent  wa*  diverted  from  general 
crops.  30  percent  from  cotton.  1.2  percent  from  tobacco,  and  0.4 
percent  from  peanuts. 

Soll-bulldlng  practices  were  carried  out  on  about  53.(X»000 
acre*  Legumes  and  legume  mixtures  permanent  pasture,  green- 
manure  and  cover  crops  were  newly  seeded  on  43  963  OOf)  acre*. 
Fertilizer  and  lime  application.^  were  made  to  3.247.0(X)  acres. 
Terracing,  contour  furrowing.  protecUKl  summer  fallov.'    arifl   other 
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mrch*nlcaJ  eirwilon  contrt)U  »nd   mi*ce 
tUj«  wer«  put  inui  pffect  on  5  804,000 
r«ymenu  fur  M>il-con«*rvsn«  and  i«^i 
Ui«    l»VJ   pr<j«r«m    toi*ie<l   »376,0«7.8a6 
for  c<";i',tv  ex[>pni»«i 

In    r.;iri<'i«    a^>ut     137. jOO    farm*™. 
HMKK  mti'  ri.-*    participated   in   the    193« 
Cciis  rrji. .111(1    atJ«)ut  57  percent,  or  13. 
»ppi;ii»'.   ns  for  paj-menu      The  diver 
lni{   TIM*    ciftS   from  cotton.   4   from 
oihfT  crnpni    lotAled    l.lia.Sri*  mcr*** 
put   into  riTect  on  about  2. 758.378 
of  IcKume*  and  legume  mixture*,  pere 
Kreen-msnure    crop*.    2  498.025    acrea. 
uor^a    281  310  acre«,    and  forest- tre*  p 
For  their  ponUlve  iwll-conAerving  ai 
In  thi*  connection    Illlnola  farmers  p 
g-am    received    HO  818  506    in    conaer, 
county  aiuioclatlon  cxpensea, 

IV  The  a  a  A 
It  becam4  clearly  evident  In  late  1 
inK  out  violent  fluctuations  in  svippl 
ui  U  and  in  th«*  income*  and  buyinn 
»arv  m  addition  to  the  soU-conaervii 
li«37  prtjgrania 

Pr<Hlurtion  of  mo*t  important  farm 
e«t   m   the   !iL«tx>ry  of  the  rountry 
and    marketed    price*   rteclined 

In    Janaary   1937  farm  prices  were 
of    31    p'.-rcent    above    the    pre-war    le 
value     -.t    fiirm   products   KenenUly   wn 
war   day^    the   ratio  of   prices   rec«ivt 
101    f>ercent   af    the   Auguat    19«)S  Jul 
ni'Wt  baj«ir   commtxlltie*   had   largely 
A.«   ;r'>p    rep<irt*   in   the   'prm^;   and 
pr(i«p«'ots  for  record-breaking  crrps 
(ail       In    April    thev    were    !J0    percen 
had    de<lined    to    124    fxrcent    of    that 
118  pfrrcT'.t       In   December  tr.ey  'tixx' 
Tlie   Dect-mber   crop   rep^jrt   reviiile< 
aA    the    liir;:eHt    on    record       Prodacti 
pniUtrv   prLKluctJi    and  Uibacco   wa*   1 
Interim    vears     but    pnxlurtior    of    fr 
cof'.^n     ;ind    [>iultry   prixtuct-n   top!)e<l 
large     rupa  moved  to  market    prices 
1938    they    were    only    97    percent    of 
percent    from   their  January    1937   le% 
cf  fiirm  product*  had  declined  by  n- 
a  year  s  time 

Trend    of    price*    of    nunois   leadln 
Clrcuni-stance*   i«   shown   below 


aneou*  soil-bulldlnK  prac- 
kcrea. 

improving  practice*  und*T 
of   which   •23.171.053    went 


orfaiil«d    into    99    county 
)ro(<ram.     Of  the  total   Illi- 
1192,834  acre*,  wa*  covered  by 
acreage  from  soU-deplei- 
l>b6CCO,    and    1  112,427    from 
ioil-building   practices   were 
as  follows     New   seedinns 
_lal  graase*  for  pasture,  and 
rertlllzer    and    lime    appUca- 
antlngs.  41   acre* 
ijl  Boil- building  performance* 
icipating   in   the   1936  pro- 
ration   payment*.    Including 


or    1938 

137  that  meaaures  for  even- 
's  and   price*  of   farm   prod- 
wer  of  farmers  were   :ii-c>s- 
measure*  of   the   19.iH   ind 


el 


Tami^  II      Ai^eragf  pncrs  rem  red  Ny 
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The  Auricultural  Adjustment  Act 
dent      n    February    1«    !«treniifthen3 
Cv.n.Nervaticn    programs     which    are 
farmers    in    the    United    StaU>*. 

In   addition    it   .supplement*   thes^ 
helping    farmers    to    stabilize    their 
and   income      It   provide*   asslstanc* 
lUe*  m  quarUltie*  adequate  to  meet 
cousumption  and  desirable  export* 
lanrer    rt-serve    suppUe*   than   have 
pist    year*      It   includes  loan*  to 
cr.rrv    over   from    good    years    the   s 
years       Finally.    U    provide*    mech 
enable  farmers  to  regulate  the 
and  to  preeenl  dumping  exc*«s»v« 
to  cauae  pnc«  ooU»p«e  and  ■evere 
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crop*  in  1937  -vas  th.'  irreit- 
Iheee  crop*  were   harvested 
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t   their   po;t -depression    ije.it? 

el       The    ^,wT-ui:it    ex'-han^'f 

slightly   ab^'ve   that   of    pr^-- 

t<!   price-'    piiid    stHndiii^    't 

1914   average      Surplusei  of 

:«iippeared 

summer   tjegiin    "o  reveal  the 
owpver.  farm  prices  be^aa  t«i 
:    of    pre-war       By   June    tiipy 
level,    and    by    September    to 
.it   U>4  percent 
the   totai    Ii:*37    farm   ou:put 
n    of    grams     meat    animal.s 
than   It   had   been    m  some 
.jitR     vegetables     truck    crops 
al!    former   (^sfMre'S       As    '.hese 
oppf'd  rapidly      By  hrbruarv 
pre-war     havmit    declined    3fi 
rl      The  vmlt  exchange   value 
4ar!y  one-fourth  in  Uttle  over 

i;   farm    products   under   these 
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ji  1938.  approved  by  the  Pre.sl- 
nd  continues  the  iwricultural 
open    to    participation    by    all 


protframs   with   measures   for 

production,    marketing,    prices. 

for  producing  farm  cpmm<xl- 

all  requirements  of  domestic 

and  to  establish  and  maintain 

ardlnarlly    been    malntauned    in 

It   possible   for   farmers   to 

lirplus   supplies    for    use    m    bad 

Jniams    »hich    are    designed    to 

of  farm  crops  to  market 

supplies  on  overloaded  miirkcus 

c  rope  in  farmers   incom«. 


movpment 


Mr  O'CONNELL,  Mr  .S;>  lik-T,  und-T  {X'rmission  to  ex- 
tend rr.v  r.-marks.  I  am  including  hf:>'w::h  a  MX-^ch  del  v- 
erod  by  th.'  Honorable  P.Tcy  T-tlow.  cl'.airman  of  the  Na- 
tional Bifummou.s  C;  al  Comir.Lssion.  before  the  American 
Whoh'sah'  Ci  al  As.src:a:ion  at  Virginia  Beach; 

CienTlemen  of  the  A.;:- r.  .m  Wholesale  Coal  A.-..-ocUtion  and  dis- 
tia«ui--hed  guests,  i:  >  .t  .enuine  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  at 
this  time  to  discu.-^  our  mutual  problems  and  obligations  *h,(.n 
are    of    particular    moment 

As  vnu  know,  the  Comml.salon  l*  now  going  forward  with  its 
w..rk  of  establishing  prices.  In  connection  with  that  work  we 
hrtve  many  problems  which  Involve  dlstributore  but  before  dih- 
ci"  n^:  the  distributors'  problems  and  what  the  Commis.sion  is 
d(nng  in  respect  thereto  I  would  lilce  to  devote  part  of  my  time  to 
Eiv.ng  vuu  a  brief  outline  of  the  duties  Imposed  upon  the  Coin- 
mifsmn  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  C  i'.»;res.s  as  a  rreult 
cf  its  L.ng  study  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  bitumlnous-coal 
mdui-ry  m  this  country,  states  in  the  preamble  of  the  act; 

That  regulation  of  the  sale  and  distribution  in  interstate  com- 
n-.  'ce  of  bituminous  coal  le  imperative  for  the  protection  of  such 
c.'.mT.prce  that  there  exist  practices  and  methods  of  distribution 
ind'mirketing  of  such  coal  that  w.i.--.'  -he  coal  rcst^urces  of  the 
Nd'- n  and  disorganize,  burden,  and  ..b.-trvict  Interstate  commerce 
••1  b.tummotis  coal,  with  the  result  tha-  regulation  of  the  prices 
thereof  md  ■  >t  unf.i.r  ni'-^-h.-ids  of  competition  therein  is  ne-essary 
to  promote  urei^tre  -  ,::;:nerce  in  bituminous  coal  and  to  remove 
burdens  and     bstructicns  therefrom"  ^  .  .^f,  ^ 

O'  course  most  of  you  gentlemm  h,.v  been  closely  identih  d 
with  th.s  ir.f'.u.'^try  tor  years  and  are  *vr,  .I'.vure  if  the  co.nditiuiis 
which  reou.red    the  enactment   of  this   ;,i-.v 

T!  e  .1.  t  -iro.scr.bet  inar.',  -•■■ndards  wliich  insure  the  pre.se'va- 
llo' ".■:"'-  inpeti'iv'-  pp  "ui-iiies.  m  the  production,  sale,  and 
c.\t"-'''r  t  "^if  bituminous  coal  The  act  likewise  affords  to  the 
cou-uTC's  ^f  bituminous  coal  a  protection  which  is  n-.t  possible 
m  an  unc;.eck--d  -Tonomic  system  that  thrives  on  misreprcseiua- 
ti'on  born   ^W  of  competitive  desperation 

We    wb      are    charged   with   the   administration    of   this   art.   do 
not  underestimate  the  enormity  of  our  task      But  we  are  resolv-.d 
to    administer   the    at    with   all   of   the    ?b   r 
i    and    dispa'ch    tli.i'-    ;>    possible,    so    th:i'     '-v) 
the   road   over   which    the   industry  mu-^    t 
satisfaction    that    comes    to    every    g  oU 
I    accolade.  "Well  done  ^  .  » 

The  art  divides  the  price-fixing  pr.;>cedure  Into  three  distinct 
stages  The  first  stage  is  the  determination  by  the  Commission 
I  of  the  weighted  average  cost  of  production  of  each  mmiinum- 
price'  area  The  second  stage  is  the  approval,  disapproval,  or  m  idi- 
'  fication  by  'Ir-  C^  mmission  of  the  minimum  prices  f  o  b,  trans- 
portation'facibt.es  at  the  mines  for  k;t.<S  qualit.es  and  sizes  t 
coal  pnxlucetl  :i.  each  district  as  proposed  by  di.-trict  boards 
which  use  tiie  pr  duction-cost  determlnatinn  as  a  peg  The  third 
s-Age  involves  the  establishment  by  the  Commiss.on  of  tho.sf 
'propo#*d  prices  after  they  have  been  coordinated  into  common 
con.sumng   market   areas  upxDn  a   fair  competitive   ba.sis 

During  -he  d-velopment  of  each  stage  m  the  pnce-fixlng  pro- 
cedure Congress  has  very  carefully  staked  the  way  At  the  outset 
detailed  c  st  daLii  are  assembled  by  the  statistical  bureaus  of  the 
Ccmmis-sion  from  all  known  producers  of  bituminous  coal  These 
data  ar'-  v.'ry  carefully  checked  by  the  statistical  bureaus  and  then 
sent  to  the  Stati.^tical  Division  of  the  Commission  at  Washington, 
where  th^y  are  asam  checked  and  analyzed.  They  are  then  seiit 
to  the  ci  .strict  beards  for  their  information.  These  data  are  used 
by  the  district  board.-,  in  the»r  determinations  of  the  weighted  aver- 
age of  the  total  cost.-  of  the  ascertainable  tonnage  produced  m  the 
district  in  the  cal-^ndar  year  1936.  Tlie  district  boards  then  adjust 
the  weiehted  averu,;»  cost*  so  determined  as  mav  be  necessary  to 
wive  efTec-  to  any  changes  ;:.  uage  ra'es.  hours  of  employment,  or 
other  fac'tors  wh'ich  subst.i:.' .,o;-,  .itT' i  t  i.-'s  exclusive  of  seasonal 
chanees  That  adjusted  deter-:..:  a  :  to  tou;--ther  with  the  compu- 
tation.s  'ipon  which  It  is  bas.'vi  .-  ;io':nptly  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission by  each  -a.^tnct  boai-d  m  u--'  respect. ve  axuiimum- price 
I    arcA. 


e'.iie.ss,    impartiality. 

>!*•!-.    we    have    repaired 

ravf'l,    we    may    f»'el    the 

.V  .;rlter     who    t  arns    the 


) 
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Th^  CommiKslon  I.?  now  engaged  In  studying  stich  determination.'; 
and  the  computatlotas  upon  which  they  are  based.     The  detorminn- 
tloiis  of  the   district   boards  will   be   published   m   the   near  future 
and  a  hearing  will   be  held  in  Denver.  Colo.,  early   iu  June  by   th 
Comms^ion  to  enable  it  to  determine  the  weighted  :.verage  cost 
of    the    tonnages    produced    In    the    western    minimum-price    areas. 
Due   notice   of    that    hearing    will    be   sent    to   all    interested    partie- 
and  they  will  be  afforded  an  oppvjrtuntty  to  be  heard 

During  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Commission  plans  to  hold  i\ 
similar  hearing  m  Washington  in  order  to  enable  it  to  determine 
the  weighted  average  costs  of  the  tonnages  produced  In  the  eastern 
minimum-pnce  areas 

When  those  hearings  have  been  completed  and  full  records  madf 
to  support  the  determination.":  of  the  Commission  the  determina- 
tions will  be  transmitted  to  the  district  boards  within  the  re.'-pcc- 
tive  minimum-price  areiLS.  TTiose  deterrr'nation-s  will  be  taken  'o> 
the  basis  for  the  proposal  and  establi.^hmcnt  of  minimum  prices. 

The  district  boards  will  thereafter  propo-se  minimum  prices  and 
marketing  rules  and  regulations  The  proposals  must  be  made  so 
as  tJT  allow  a  return  per  net  ton  equal  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
weighted  average  per  net  ten  cf  thf'  costs  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
minimum-price  area  Detailed  distribution  data  are  being  col- 
lected for  use  In  connection  with  those  proposals  so  that  they  may 
reflein  as  nearly  a";  may  be  the  relative  m.irket  value  of  the  various 
kinds  qualities  and  sizes  of  coal  which  will  be  Just  and  equitable 
as  between  producers  and  wOi  have  due  regard  to  the  iniertsts  of 
the  consuming   public 

The  di.strict'boards  will  then  submit  a  .schedule  cf  tlielr  prcpi^sed 
minimum  prices  together  with  the  da»a  upon  which  they  aie 
computed  to  the  Comm.isslon,  which  may  approve,  disapprove,  or 
modify  su'^h  prt;pcsed  prices  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
act  The  proposed  prices  as  f^n:illy  approved  shall  be  u.'^ed  as  th" 
hasi?  for  th-.-  coordination  proceedings  to  wh.ch  I  have  h.eretcfore 
alluded  This  last  and  third  stage  of  the  proceeding  is  perhaps 
one  tf  the  most  difficult 

Prior  to  tlie  f:n.".l  hearing,  the  district  boards'  rcpreser.tatlves 
will  meet  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  corrdmnting  the 
minimuni  prit  e^  .n..  appr  n-ed  by  tb.e  Cotnmission  for  each  of  the 
districts  This  task  irivolves  the  adjustment  o!  the  proposed  prices 
m  each  of  the  c'mmon  consuming  market  areiis,  first  so  that 
the  coordir=ited  prices  sliall  not  as' to  any  district  reduce  or  in- 
crease the  return  per  net  ton  uixmi  all  the  coal  prxluced  therein 
h\  an  amount  greater  than  ne-^cssary  t  accomplish  such  ci  ordi- 
nation and,  secondly,  so  that  the  return  per  net  ton  upon  the 
entire  tonnage  of  the  mlniniuni-prlce  area  shall  approximate  the 
total  cost  per  net  ton  of  the  tcnnatte  of  such  minimutn-price  hrca. 
In  this  coordination  the  district  boards  must  take  into  consid- 
eration the  many  standards  set  forth  in  the  act.  Among  thos«- 
we  find  that  the  prices  niust  be  coordinated  upon  a  fair  com- 
pttitlve  basis,  taking  Into  account  the  various  kinds,  qualities, 
at.ri  si7>  s  of  coal  Such  pric.'-  are  required  to  be  Just  and  equitable 
and  not  undulv  prejudicial  or  preferential,  as  between  and  among 
districts,  and  mus'  reflect  the  relative  market  values  at  points  cf 
delivery  m  each  common  co^nsummg  market  area. 

All  cf  these  standards,  of  course,  are  intended  to  accomplish 
prices  which  will  permit  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  compete  on 
a  f.ur  basis  and  preserve  fair  competitive  opportunities.  When 
this  work  cf  the  district  b<3ards  has  been  accomplished,  the  co- 
ordinated prices  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  Commission  will 
b*»  published  and  the  interested  parties  will  lie  afforded  an  op- 
portunity m  the  final  hearing  to  support  or  modify  those  prices 
as  proposed  The  hearings  on  both  the  proposed  and  coordinated 
mm.mum  prices  will  be  similar  to  those  whicli  the  Commifsion 
wul  cot. duct  in  connection  with  the  determinations  of  weigliied 
average  costs. 

This  completes  the  steps  necessary  to  establish  prices.  It  is 
Impossible  to  tell  you  m  a  lew  words  all  of  the  many  intricate 
problems  that  are 'involved  in  the  procedure  which  I  have  out- 
lined Ncvertheie.ss,  the  Commission  is  well  equipped  to  under- 
take the  task  before  it.  The  Commission  has  a  well-quaiiued 
starf  ol  einplovecs,  .seasoned  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  and 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  pitfalls  that  they  wiU  encounter  m  the 
future  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Comrni^ion  and  its  staff  are 
equipped  to  establi,-h  prices  within  a  rea&onable  peruxl  ol  time. 
T;...  dat.i  relatin<:  to  costs  wihch  have  been  assembled  are  the 
most  complete  m  the  lilstcry  of  the  coal  industry  The  niarkenne 
division  of  the  Commission  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
discover  the  conditions  which  prevail  under  existing  prlce^ 
Where  inequities  were  discovered  it  Is  now  possible  to  have  them 
eliminaU-d.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  work  of  establisliing  mmi- 
innni  prices  will  go  on  a  much  faster  pace  than  would  be  possible 
If  it  were  not  for  the  experience  of  the  past  It  Is  not  the  desire 
of  the  Comm.isslon  to  di.ssipate  existing  relationships  which  have 
continued  for  vears  in  the  coal  Industry.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Commission  to'  establi.sh  prices  that  will  permit  the  continuance 
of  such  relationships  wherever  such  relationships  have  been  fa-r 
and  tquitable  to  all  parties,  and  to  that  end  we  are  dedicating  our 
efT  jrt.s  in   establishing  price*. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  although  the  CommLiMlon 
has  fur  Its  Immediate  purpose  the  establishment  of  minimum 
pnces  and  marketing  rules  and  regulation*.  Ita  work  U  of  a  con- 
tinuing nature. 


It  Is  recognized  that  the  bit uml nous-coal  Industrv.  like  all  other 

forms  of  enurpri.se    is  in  a  c-cntlnual  state  of   flux      Conditions,  in 
he   prv  duciiiL;    h-lds    Mui    m    th>    various   consuming    market*   ar* 
hangm^t    constantly      CongreKs    recognized    this    fad    and    widely 
■rcvided  in  the  Bituminous  Coai   Act  methods  by   which  clmi.ge* 
■  uld    be    made    in    the   scheCu'es   of    price*    and    in    the    marketing 
rules   and   regulations   as   the   need   for   them   arises      In   the   first 
place.   Congress    provided    that    whenever    It    is    found    that    there 
is  a  chiuige  amounting  to  2  cents  or  more  In  the  weighted  average 
ccvst   in  any  price  area    the  price  levels  shall  be  raised  or  lowered 
accordingly    by    the    Commission      It    provided    ftirther    that    the 
Commission   from   time   to  time   upon  complaint  or   upon   It*  own 
motion,    shall    "review    and    revise    the    effective    minimum    price* 
nu    rules    and    regulations    in   accordance    with  the    standards   set 
forth      in   the   act      Finally,    a*   a    further   protection   to   tho«e   af- 
.'ected.  there  was  inserted  In  the  act.  section  4,  part  11  (di,  which 
etablishes  the   machinery   whereby   parties   In    Interest  may   voice 
their  di-ssiUlsfact  :on    with   the   determinations   of   the  Commi«slon. 
leceive  a  hciirmg  and  up<in  reasonable  showing  of  necessity  there- 
for, tibtiin  such  prel.ir.mary  or  iemj->orary  order  as  the  Commission 
m    its   judgment    finds    appropriate      It    Is   readily   seen,    therefore, 
:hat    adequate  protection   Is   provided   for   all    Biid   the  Comml»«ion 
in   the   years  to  come   anticipates  many   ao-called   4   III    id)    pro- 
ceedings 

Having  t'iven  you  the  outline  of  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  procedure  which  the  Commission  intends  to  follow  in 
establishing  minimum  prices,  I  would  now  like  to  devote  some 
Time  to  the  relation  of  the  distributor  to  the  coal  Industry  and 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937 

We  all  know  that  the  problem  of  distribution  Is  a  most  vital 
factor  m  relating  production  to  consvimption  Much  Is  bald  of 
overpnxtuctlon  of  e'v>ds  B'nmd  economics  would  properly  relate 
prodact;Gn  to  con.s-un:ption,  yet  m  the  average  Industry  It  Is  not 
always  possible  to  measv;re  likely  consumption  and  as  a  result, 
we  are  frequently  confronted  with  a  serious  econom.tc  lass  due  to 
o\erproduction  The  coal  industry  can  claim  no  immunity  from 
s;ichi  a  state  However,  its  status  can  be  made  more  fortunate. 
more  .secure  more  profitable  to  Itself  and  more  seiviceabi"  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whfile 

Means  must  and  will  be  f'^und  to  alle\!aTe  the  evils  of  'he  past 
and  m  this  endeavor  the  dKtrlbuTor  whether  he  be  Kn(>wn  as  a 
wholesaler  retailer  or  sjilcs  agent,  general  or  regional  will  play 
a  most  impo.-tant  rcle  It  Is  his  task  to  find  the  markets  deter- 
m.lne  the  potentiality  of  consumption,  and  be  ever  alert  for  new 
fields  and  new  uses  for  coal  tc  the  end  that  the  flow  of  commerce 
from  the  mine  to  the  ultimate  consumer  will  more  nearly  approach 
the  uniformity  necessary  to  assure  constant  wages,  rea.sonnhle 
profits,  and  an  adequate  supply  at  all  times  at  a  fair  price  to  the 
consumer 

Thus  distribution  is  a  most  Important  factor  and  the  con- 
sclentUius  distributor  can  and  does  render  a  real  service  to  the 
Industry  and  the  public  We  of  the  Comm.lwion  fully  realize  that 
•he  distributor  of  coals  engaged  In  .such  distribution  as  a  whole- 
saler provides  an  important  outlet  for  the  production  of  many  small 
np'^ratorr,  who  are  financially  or  otherwise  unable  to  maintain  a 
salfs  department  cf  their  own  We  also  realize  that  It  is  not 
pohslbl'  In  all  Instances  for  the  producer  to  distribute  his  coal 
thrnueh  sale.-  agencies 

Tlie  indus-ry  as  a  whole  I  am  confident,  realizes  the  importance 
of  the  wholesaler  in  the  successful  distribution  of  bituminous  coal. 
Congrep.s  recognized  the  distributer  as  a  factor  to  be  considered  In 
esUblishmg  minimum  prices  by  providing  In  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Act  of  1037  section  4,  part  II  subsection  (hi,  that  thv-  Conimls«lon 
shall  bv  order  prescribe  due  and  reasonable  maximum  discounts  or 
price  allowances  that  may  be  made  by  code  members  to  ■dis- 
tributors." as  such  term  is  defined  in  that  section  The  C-ommis- 
sion.  m  carrying  out  this  mandate  of  Congress,  recogiilyr-s  two 
importan'  considerations- -fi.r.'^t.  that  the  discounts  to  be  allowed 
.should  not  be  so  large  as  to  pr. dude  all  posslbllny  of  the  prtjducer 
obtaining  the  realiziitlon  of  the  weighted  average  ocjst  of  produc- 
tion of  his  miinimum-price  area  a-s  contt  niplat-ed  by  the  act.  and, 
second  that  the  maximum  discounts  or  price  allowances  to  l>e 
prcsi.nb(d  .shcukl  not  be  estabhshed  at  a  point  that  will  dlhplace 
the  distributor  and  thus  remove  lixm  from  thi"  field  of  competition, 
ill  otni  r  words,  lb''  Commis.Mon  rtaIiz<,'S  that  the  relatioiibhip  be- 
tween producer  and  distributor  should  rest  upon  a  fair  and 
equitable  taa&ls,  to  the  end  that  each  m.ay  apjireciate  the  problem 
of  *he  other  Bo'h  render  a  co-operative  .service  to  the  industry  a.s 
a  whole,  wi'h  resultant  benefits  to  all  concerned  Y  ,iir  problems 
have  been  one  of  the  first  maturs  to  which  the  Ccmmisslon  is 
giving  concern  In  the  establishment  of  price* 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presidin',^  a.s  chairman  of  the 
CommiFJSion  at  the  discount  hearing  at  which,  after  priij,K>r  notice, 
the  Commission  afforded  all  interested  parties  the  opportunity 
to  appear  and  offer  evidence  'u  order  that  it  mi»:ht  be  belter 
informed  and  enabled  to  prescribe  rea.sonable  maximum  dis- 
counts or  price  allowances.  This  hearing  was  *n  progres-s  almost 
2  weeks.  More  than  1200  pages  of  testimony  have  been  taken 
and  57  exhibits  were  received  In  evidence.  Most  of  you  are 
probably  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  testimony  adduced  at 
this  hearing,  testimony  having  been  submitted  by  the  district 
boards,  your  organization,   and  Commiasion  expert*.     It  wa*  the 
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Coiiimi«lon1  purpoM  to  irly  m  muct 
la  interest  tr>  furr.iah  the  evidence 
rc»*':>DAble  mJiximum  di*countJ 

The    «t*Ustic*l    division    of    the 
CThlblU  for  the  he&rmK  showing 
Mid  discour.ui   allowed  to  wholesalers 
pUed   from  t^.e  report*  of  about   10  "^ 
on   the  ConimiMlon*  cost  torms 
tlon      The  StatUtlcal   Division   »l«o 
of  •  ntudy  of  distrlbuuon  cost* 
»eni  to  nil  appllcmnU  for  reglatrmtion 
the«    exhibiu    merely    to    show    ho'w 
interested  parties  to  accumulate  actu 
to  baM  reasonable  maximum  dlscoun 
ThU   hearing    has   been    adjourned 
we   will   receive   additional   testimony 
with   tbe   hope   that   when  the 
mission   makes   Its  determination, 
anew  prescribed  wUl  be  satlafactory 
diAtributors    *nd  consumers  alike. 

This,  ic^ntlemen.  is  but  one  phase 
distributors  which  the  Commieslon  li 
Uahment  of  due  aiMl  reaaonable 
assure  the  continuance  of  that  Just 
neceMary  to  the  proper  functlonlnf 
oerns  distributors      You  wUl  recall 
•rtablishment  of  marketing  rule* 
conduct  of  producers      You  may  also 
atea  certain  unfair  methods  of  compi 
by  a  producer  subjects  him  to  the 
code  membership      TtoeM  safeguards 
fui  o|)eratlon  of   the   act.     Manlfestl] 
distributor   to   conduct   his   business 
producer  Is  prohibited  from  doing 
act  preecnbes  that  the  Commission 
tors    rules   and   regulations   which    i 
and    maintenance   of   the   marketing 
tainl'.'   a   distributor   should    not   be 
whlci\  he  has  obtained  a  diwount  fr 
mujiinum  price  when  the  act 
ber«      In    due    course,    the    C 
regulitions  for  the  regUtratlon  of 
seeking   the  opportunity   to  obtain 
observe  the  marketing  rules  and  re 
the  Commission      These  marketing 
t-ct    distributors    against    the    few 
practices  which  are  detrimental  to 
tors      The   CommUalon  la  fully  ce- 
ll ve  administration  of  the  Bltum! 
coopi-rstion  of  producers,  dlstrlbuton 

Oentlcmen.  In  cloalng  I  ask  that 
eoop'ratlon  and  assistance  to  the 
paat.  m  making  the  Bituminous  Coal 
to  restore  ■lability  to  a  sorely  beaet 
ducer*.  their  employee*,  and  all  t^ 
of  ctAls  will  reap  the  beneflU  to  w 
mof.  If  this  act  U  properly  admli 
out    It  will  benefit  not  only  all  thos- 
also  the  consumer  and  the  public  _ 

Tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court 
c«s(<  of  Morgan  ;    L^nifed  States.  pop- 
City  Stockyards  case,  recognlaed  the 
Beecs  has  given  rise  to  the  east  exp 
Istlcn.  tuch  as  that  In  which  we  are 
Mr    Chief  Justice  Hughea.   In  his 
Law  Institute  In  Washington  on  Ma; 
catl(^n  of  administrative  agencies  Is 
of  cur   time  ■■     He  likewise  said  th 
wltMn    the   range   of  admlnlstrstlve 
extremely   important   and    may  call 
perlfnce  and  special  methods  of  * 
animate  that  action.  If  the  adml 
erly  exfrrlsed.  must  be  the  spirit  of 
Gentlemen.  It  u  In  that  spirit  of 
liberation,  fairness,  conscientious  a 
tiers  according   to  the  facts,  and 
law     must  precede  any  order  which 
the   Commission,   of   which  I  have 
reacived  to  go  forward. 
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Agricultural  Situation  in  Iowa,  1932-37 


or 


HON.  VINCENT  F 

or  lo^A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
Wednesday.  June  IS  ilegisiative 
Mr     HARRINOTOiN.     Mr 

extend  my  remarks  in  Uie 
statement; 


Rscsao 


as  possible  on  the  parties    i 
upon    which    to    predicate 


'  I   CoMPMii-'ON  nr  Data 

Farm    m.^h    Ir.rome    !r.    !•  v.      -.v..   h    -.v.s    $2-6  ^tB  000    In    1932. 

rn  a  p<m!c  (jf  $.'>46,- 
'.»,'•_'  'o  1937  Of  the 
:ivTTf  ntii  to  farmers. 


r: '=<"■!; 


totiiled  1.512,963  000  m  19-^7  af.-r  !..i 
427  0)00  m  1936  It  incro.,iS->'l  "^5  yv 
1936  income  |25  426  OW  uas  in  G.r.' 
Such  paj-menta  amounu-d   tr,  $24,630,000    :n    I'Xi . 

FARM     CASH     INCOME      PHK  ES.    KNO    PTR(  H.A.SING    POWER 

For  the  United  .States  as  a  whule,  farm  cash  income  during  the 
years  1933-  37  has  been  as  follows: 


the  problem  of  reg'j'atmg 
required  to  do.     The  esiab- 

discounts  does  not  itaelf 

Ind  equitable  relitionship  so 
)f  the  act  Insofar  as  it  con- 
the  act  provides   Tor  the 
regulations   to   govern   the 
recall  that  the  act  enumer- 
ation, the  violation  of  which 
penalty   of   revocation   of   his 
are  neces«ftr>-  to  the  sucoeas- 
It   would   be   unfair   for   the 
m    a    manner    in    which    the 
:t  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
I  botild  esUbllsh  for  dlstrlbu- 
a4all    require    their    observance 
rules   and   regulations      Cer- 
permltled    to    sell    coal   up<3n 
m  a  cod'-  member  below  the 
such  a  sale  by  code  nwm- 
wlll    establish    rules    and 
.tutors,  and  all  distributors 
(4scounU   will   be  obligated   to 
)na  to  t)e  promulgated  by 
and  regulations  will  pro- 
ho    would    Indulge    In    unfair 
)Oth  producers  and   dlstrlbu- 
,nt   of   the   fact   that   effec- 
Coal   Act  requires  the  full 
.  and  ret^'Uers 
u  continue  to  give  your  full 
Ccfnmlsslon.  as  you  have  In  the 
Act  of  1937  an  efXectlve  vehicle 
ndustry.  to  the  end  that  pro- 
engaged  in  the  distribution 
hlih  they  are  entitled.     Further- 
and  Its  purposes  caxrled 
engaged  In  the  industry  but 
gefaeraliy 
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thoie 


outered 


that 


m  Its  recent  decision  in  the 

Jarly  referred  to  as  the  Kansas 

[act  that  the  pressure  of  social 

of  administrative  Tegu- 

Qow  engaged. 

address   before    the   American 

13.  stated  that  "the  multlpU- 

Ihe  outstanding  charactt^lstic 

although    the   controversies 

action    may    be    dlHerent  and 

for   a    particular    type    of    ex- 

Ihe  spirit  which  should 

ve  authority  Is  to  be  prop- 

the  Just  Judge. 

the  Just  Judge,   in  which  "de- 

of  evidence,  determlna- 

Impartlal  application  of  the 

binding  on  any  person,  that 
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EXTENSION  Ot  REMARKS 

HARRINGTON 


PRESENTAXrV'ES 

of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

under   the   leave   to 
.  I  include  Uie  foUowing 


Ca.'^h  farm  income  for  th*>  rmtPd  States  as  a  whole  lncrea.sed  in 

1937  for  the  fifth  con.secut.vo  year  and  exceeded  1936  Income  by 
8  percent  Pronounced  sains  m  the  early  month.s  of  1937  largely 
accounted  for  the  inciea.so  In  the  closing  months  of  1937, 
after  the  harvei^tinR  of  the  biggest  rrop.s  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  cash  in'ome  btn^an  te  drop  off  more  than  season- 
ally, and  fell  below  the  1936  level  oo  v.  ♦ 
Farm  mrome  was  nearly  twice  xs  laree  m  1937  as  In  1932.  but 
It  was  considerably  below  the  1929  miure  of  $10,479,000,000,  the 
largest   Income   on   record 

From  1929  to  1932  both  firm  mr.ime  and  pri'cs  paid  by  farmers 
det-lmed  sharply,  but  farm  income  decliiuHl  more,  Coi-Uiequently, 
in  1&32  farmers  were  abu'  t<>  purch-u^e  only  about  69  percent 
as  many  ^'oods  and  service-,  a.s  m  U-29  Prom  1932  to  1937  both 
farm  income  and  prices  pmcl  by  furmers  increased,  but  farm 
income  made  the  greater  .idv;i!i,  e  A.s  a  result,  m  1937  farmers 
were  able  to  buy  about  ai  c.u^.  h  o^  the  things  they  needed  as 
in   1929 

United  States  farm  prices  generally  increased  86  percent  In 
1937  as  compared  with  1932,  n.sirifi;  early  in  1937  to  double  their 
1932  level  At  the  low  p<;)lnt  in  M.irch  1933  they  were  55  percent 
of  pre-war  In  January  1937  they  reached  their  post-depression 
peak  at    131    percent  of   pre-war 

Although    the    prices    of    things    f:\rmers    buy    ro.«ie    corisldcrably 
during   the    1932  37   period,    the  exchange   value,  per   unit,   of  farm 
product-s  Incn^asfd  from   an  averriRt-  of   61    percent  of   the   pre-war 
level    in    1932    to   93    percent    of    that    level    for    the   year    1937.      At 
the  depression  low  in  February  1933  the  ur.it  exchange  value  of  farm 
products   was   Ju.st    half   of   wiiu'    i'.   had    been    before   the   war      At 
the  post -depression   peak   m  J.uiuary   1937.  when   farm  prices  were 
at  their  highest,   the  exchange   value   was   101    percent  of  pre-war. 
F'lr    the    country    as    a    whole,    the    decline    m    farm    real-estate 
values  came   to  an  end   In   the   year  ending  March    1933   after  con- 
tinuing   unbroken    for    more    than    a    d>>carte       In    that    year    farm 
real   estate  was  worth  abc)\it  73   percent   of  Us  pre-war  value.     In 
'    the   year   ending   March    1937     th.-   fourth   consecutive   year   of   In- 
crea.se-     it  rose  t"o  8.5  percent  of  pre-war      During  the  period  1933  37 
the  S<iuth  Allan' ic  States  fallowed  tiie  largest   increase.  30  percent, 
of    any    major    ireographic    reelon    of    the    country      The    Improved 
farm   real-esfate   situation   In    'he   country   as   a   whole   since    1933 
Is   also   reflected    m   the   sharp    decrea.se    in    forced    farm    sales   and 
t^.e   noticeable   upturn    In    vcluntary    salfs      Forced   sales   through 
,    fcreclo-stire    and    Dther    cau.se^    tic<  lined    from    54  1     per    thousand 
j    farms    m    the    year    end.ci    March    19.13    to    22  4    per    thousand    for 
I    tlie  year  ending  March    19:!7      V(>l'.;ntary  sales  and   trades  of  farma 
'    during    the    same    pcriotl    r^  se    fr,  in     16  8    per    thousand    'arn:ui   to 
31  5  per   thousand. 

IOW.\'S     PKnj     IN-     THE     SKTZ'^.S-KL     OKI'S 

I  The  extent  of  change  ;r.  'ne  e'-on ■:!■..•■  ^I'uat.on  of  Iowa  farm- 
ers during  the  period  from  :.-y.>.2  ;o  11/. r;  is  inciica'ed  by  the  greatly 
Increased  Income  from  tiie  le.iLling  ta.-m  commodities  produced 
m  the  Stale 

Ca-sh  income  from  corn  anrt  Ihitv  ro-e  from  8123,329.000  in  1932 
to  $249,691,000  in  1936.  .m  ii.crtiv-'  of  102  percent.  The  1937  in- 
c:ime  was  »2119H10OO.  declining  somewhat  from  the  1936  pealc. 
Tlie  1936  and  1937  inco.me  rlk;ures  include  no  Government  pay- 
ments 

Iowa  wheat  growers  income  for  1932  was  8927.000  In  1937 
1-  jTimpcd  to  »I2.3X)  ;KXt  txclu.ilve  of  Government  payments,  a 
gam   of   •11.373  iXtO   for   these  producers 


dzy 
Si  leaker 


'Because  farm-income  statistics  collected  and  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  Atrricul'ur*-'  .iT<-  b» m^  n-vi-;.>d  reur's.  for  Iowa  given 
m  this  pamphlet  are  no-  al-A.ivs  ^tri-'lv  r-m;. arable  Thf  1936 
and  1937  figures  ar>'  on  a  r.iiend.ir- Vf  ;ir  lia- i^  a.s  are  all  figures  en 
l.vestock  and  livest.K-li  pr  ov.t-s  wh;.'-  rr  p  •.-^'ures  for  ye.ar8  before 
1    IS^  are  for  the  most  part  un  a  crop -year  t>aais. 
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stockmen,  dairymen,  and  poultrymen  received  a  substantially 
larger  income  In  1937  as  compared  to  1982.  Cash  income  from 
cattle  and  calves  rose  by  $37,157,000,  from  $58,624,000  to  895  781  - 
000  Income  from  milk  Increased  71  percent  from  $43,106,000  to 
$73  752.000.  a  gain  of  $30  646,000  for  Iowa  producer?  Poultry- 
men's  Income  from  chickens  and  eggs  rose  from  830  407.000  to 
$50  607.000. 

Cash  Income  from  other  Iowa  farm  products  showed  enccurapmp 
upturns  during  this  5-year  period  from  1932  to  1937  Income  from 
oat.s  showed  a  gain  of  131  percent,  or  87.080  000  That  from  .shf«p 
and  lambs  rose  $1,994,000,  a  60-percent  Increase  Barley  Income 
was    $1.8.50.000    m    1937.    or    142    percent    more    thiui    in    1932 

Price  changes  from  1932  to  1936  on  the  leading  farm  commodi- 
ties produced  In  the  State,  which  brought  about  a  con.slderable 
share  of  the  liicreased  Income  Indicated  above,  are  shewn  in 
table  1 

Tabij;  I — Average  prices  received  by  fotra   farmers  for  commodittcs 
listed,  tn   1932   and    in    1936 
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In  the  1934  crop  year,  the  ftrst  In  which  adjustment  programs 
were  m  full  operation,  the  Nation's  farmers  agreed  to  shut  their 
production  on  nearly  36,000.000  acres  Tliese  acres  represented  one 
out  of  every  nine  of  cultivated  land  In  the  country  Fnrmer^  m 
Icwa  shifted  more  than  2.500  000  acres  from  corn  and  wheat 
production  Ol  the  36.000.000  shifted  acres  in  the  United  States, 
about  one-third  was  put  In  pasture  or  meadow  crops,  one-lhlrd 
in  acree  ol  emergency  forage  crops  and  in  crops  that  supplied 
food  and  feed  for  home  Use,  and  the  remaining  one-third  fallowed 
to  conserve  moisture  and  control  weeds  planted  to  farm  woodlota, 
or  left  idle.     The  acreage  left  Idle  was  very  small. 

Adjustment  measures  were  undertaken  only  after  cotton,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  and  corn-hog  producers  h-Ml  indicated  their  approval 
by  means  of  democratic  referenda 

Three  referenda  on  the  continuation  of  crop-adjuslmei.t  nieaa- 
ures  were  held  m  Iowa  under  the  early  adjustment  programs  In 
October  1934  corn -hog  producers  were  tisked  whether  they  lavored 
an  adjustment  jirop-am  for  1935  In  this  referendum  producers 
voted  2  to  1  for  a  program,  the  vote  being  67,1m6  for  a  program  and 
30  055   against.     In   a   Nation-wide   wheiit   referendum   on   May   25, 

1935  producers  were  asked,  "Are  you  m  favor  of  a  wheat  produc- 
tion-adjustment program  to  follow  the  present  one  which  expires 
with  the  1935  crop  year?"  In  Iowa  3.416  votes  were  cast,  all  but 
399  of  which  favored  such  a  program  The  last  adjustment  ref- 
erendum in  Iowa  wa.s  m  October  1935.  m  which  corn-hog  produc- 
ers   were    asked    whether    they    favored    a    corn -hog    program    for 

1936  Returns  showed  160  768  producers  favoring  such  a  program. 
while  26.728  oppcsed 

The  restilt  of  these  A.  A.  A.  programs  and  of  the  drought*  of 
1934  and  1936  was  to  reduce  price -de  pressing  surpluses  of  most 
major  farm  conunodlties  to  approximately  normal  carry-over 
levels. 

Carry-over  of  major  farm  commodities 


'  Dec.  1  price. 

FARM    RBAL-ESTATB   VALTTKS   TTP 

Along  with  rising  farm  Income,  Iowa  farm  real -estate  values 
have  niotmted  and  taxes  have  declined.  The  decline  in  value  of 
farm  real  estate,  which  began  In  1921,  halted  for  the  first  time  In 
the  year  ending  March  1933,  when  It  stood  at  a  low  of  58  percent 
of  pre-war.  Prom  this  low  the  estimated  value  per  acre  rose  to  73 
percent  of  pre-war  for  the  year  ending  March  1937.  Iowa  farmers 
as  a  whole,  therefore,  found  their  real  estate  worth  about  26  per- 
cent mere  early  in  1937  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933. 

Fewer  Iowa  farmers  were  forced  Into  sales  or  transfers  of  their 
lands  and  more  were  able  to  make  voluntary  transactions.  The 
number  of  forced  farm  sales  per  thousand  declined  from  85.7  for 
the  year  ending  March  1933  to  19J3  for  that  ending  in  March  1937. 
Voluntary  sales  and  trades  during  the  same  period  almost  tripled. 
Increasing  from  11.8  to  32  1  per  thousand  farms. 

Bankruptcies  among  fanners  in  the  United  States  numbered 
2.479  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937.  according  to  an  asalysis  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agriciiltural  Economics  ba^ed  on  reports  to  the 
Attornev  General.  This  number  represented  a  58-percent  decrease 
from  the  5.917  bankruptcies  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1933. 
In  Iowa  during  this  period  bankruptcies  dropped  from  a  total  of 
561  to  173,  a  69-percent  drop. 

FARM    WAGE    RATES    HICHIX 

Wage  earners  on  Iowa  farms,  as  well  as  landlords  and  tenants, 
fciind  their  Income  increasing  during  this  period.  On  April  1, 
19.33,  the  average  monthly  farm  wage  rate  per  person  with  beard 
was  $1650.  Potir  years  later  it  had  nearly  doubled,  standing  at 
$32.50. 

n      ACRICULTtJKAL     ADJUSTUDTT    PROGRAMS    THI    BASIS 

The  production-adjustment  programs  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  with  other 
recovery  measures,  were  the  basis  for  the  marked  agriculturai 
change  from   1933  to  1937. 

Under  these  programs  335.635  crop-adjust-ment  contracts  from 
Icwa  farmers  were  accepted  by  the  A.  A.  A.  Of  these  contracts 
320.828  were  corn-hog.  13,242  wheat,  and  1.566  sugar  beet. 

I'nder  the  terms  of  these  contracts  Iowa  farmers  shifted  many 
acres  from  the  production  of  soil-depleting  cash  crops.  In  which 
prlce-depresBlng  surpluses  existed,  to  production  of  other  crops 
which  were  soU-conservmg  or  soil- Improving  in  nature. 

The  agrlculttu^l  adjustment  programs,  from  their  beginning  in 
1933  were  concerned  with  good  use  of  the  land,  as  well  as  with 
adjusting  production  to  effective  demand.  It  was  recognised  from 
the  etart  that  relieving  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  from  the  soll- 
cxhausting  burden  ol  surplus-crop  production  offered  a  chance  to 
put  this  land  to  soil-conserving  uses  which  farm  specialists  for 
many  years  had  been  advocating. 

Adjustment  contracts  Included  provisions  encouraging  bene- 
ficUl  usee  for  acreage  taken  out  of  surplus  crops.  The  first  corn- 
hog  contract,  offered  farmers  In  1934.  authorlied  use  of  the  rented 
acreage  "for  planting  additional  permanent  pasture;  for  soil-Im- 
proving and  erosion-preventing  crops  not  to  be  harvested;  or 
resting  or  fallowing  the  land;  for  weed  eradication;  or  for  planting 
farm  wcxxllots  "  The  first  wheat  contract  contained  similar  pro- 
vlslans  regarding  the  rented  acreage. 
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'  ^"le'in«<i  rice. 

Under    the    adjustment    programs    through    December    31.    1937. 
rental -benefit    payments    to    Iowa    growers    totaled    $114  816  2.S4.80. 
Payments    to    producers    by    commodities    were     Corn-hogs,    $112,- 
852.958.29;    wheat    $1,708,029.40,    and   sugar-beet,   $255,266.61. 
Ill    The  Soil  Conservation  Programs 

Because  the  national  economic  emergency  of  1932  33  was  due 
largely  to  burdensome  surpluses  of  farm  commodities,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adju.stment  Act  of  1933  had  emphasized  production- 
control  as  a  mean^  of  restoring  farm-purchasing  power  and 
thereby  relieving  ihe  emergency.  By  1936  farm-purchasing  power, 
based  on  cash  income  from  marketings,  was  about  40  percent 
greater  than  lor  1932  Because  of  the  adjustment  programs  and 
two  severe  droughts  surpluses  had  been  con-slderably  reduced. 
This  lessening  of  the  emergency,  and  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision m  the  HcKxsac  MUU  case  on  January  6.  1936.  which  in- 
vallduted  the  A  A.  A.  production-control  prograiriS.  paved  the 
way  for  a  long-time  soil-conservatlon  program  This  program 
was  based  on  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
approved  February  29  1936.  which  emphasized  soil -conservation 
ratL:-r  than  productloi.-adjostment. 

THE    1936    ACRICULTCTRAL    CONSIKVATTOrr    PROGRAM 

About  4.000,000  farmers  in  aU  parts  of  the  Nation,  members  of 
about  2.700  county  conservation  associations,  participated  in  the 
1936  agricultural  conservation  program  Under  this  program,  two 
types  of  pa>-ment6  were  offered  to  farmers  for  positive  perform- 
ance in  conserving  and  Improving  their  farm  land  8oll-conBer\'- 
Ing  payments  were  made  for  shifting  acreage  from  soil-depleting 
to  soll'-conservtng  crops  In  1936  Soil -building  payments  were 
made  for  1936  seedings  of  soll-bulldlng  crops  and  for  approved 
soil -building  practices. 

Slxty-slx  percent,  or  abcnit  286.179.(X)0  acres,  of  the  total  crop- 
land in  the  United  States  was  covered  by  applications  for  psy- 
menU  under  the  1936  program. 

About  31.444,000  acres  were  diverted  from  soil -depleting  crops 
either  as  a  direct  result  of  the  program  or  because  drought  had 
destroyed  established  acreages  of  soil -depleting  crops  Of  thU 
diverted  acreage,  about  68.3  percent  was  diverted  from  general 
crops,  SO  percent  from  cotton,  1.2  percent  from  tob€M»o,  and  0  4 
percent  from  peanuts.  ^^ 

SoU-bullding  practices  were  carried  out  on  about  63.000,000 
acres.  Legumes  and  legume  mixtures,  permanent  pasture,  green- 
manure  and  cover  crops  were  newly  seeded  on  43,963.000  acres 
Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  were  made  to  3.247,000  acres 
Terracing,  contour  furrowing,  protected  summer  fallow,  and  oih«r 
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me<- ha  Ileal  ercwinn  mntmH  anri   mlw*' 
Ucv»  »erf  put  into  e{Te«n  on  5  804  fXC 

PsiyTneni*  for  soil-<-on»*rvn(j  and  «- 
Uie    ICM   prrnfTJirr.    totaled   *376.097,83«. 
for  CO  intv  vxpeni**^ 

In    Iowa    ab<  lU    1M500    farmers,    o 
■oc:a'.;onjs.    participated    In    the    193« 
crr.pla'^d     about    73  p*rcer.t.    or    17. 503 
applu  »ti;.)as     for     p»fmentB        The 
depict  !it<    rropa    totAled     1.871.914 
wprf    jut    into    effect    on    about    S.813 
n^Him^n  of    legume*   and    legnme    ml3 
pti.5tuie     and    green-manure    crop* 


laneous  soU-bulldlng  prac- 

-improving  practices  under 
of   which   $33,171,053   went 


rginlzed   Into   100  county  a«- 
p  ogr»jn.     Of   the   total   Iowa 
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Por  their  po«ltlve  toU-con«*rT!ng 
In    ih  •   connection,    lowm    farmen 
ftam     receired    •38  118  028    in 
county  aasuciatlon  expcnae* 

IV    Thi  a.  a.  a. 
It   liecame  clearly  evident  In  late   1 
Ing    c  ut    violent    fluctuation*    in    su 
product*  and   in   the   incomes  and 
necrtuATy  in  addition  to  the  loU 
and  1^7  procrama. 

Proluctlon    of    moat    Important 
gr«at«-«t    in    the    hiatory   of    tha 
harvf«t*d   and   marketed,  prlcea 

In  January   1937  farm  prtcaa  w«re 
of  31  percent  abore  the  pre-war  level 
of    farm    products    generally    waa   al 
days,    the   ratio   of   prtcee    received    to 
percent  of  the  Aug\ist  liW»  July   1914 
basic   commixlltlea   bad   largely    - 

A*  crop  report*  In  the  spring  and 
proapecU    for    record-breaking    crops, 
to  fal      In  April  they  were   130  perceii 
had    drcUned   to    134   percent   of  that 
118   |)ercent      In   December   they 

The  December  crop  report  revealed 
the  I ATgeet  on  record      Production  of 
product*   and  tobacco  wa«  less  than 
jrears     but    production    of    fruits. 
and    poultry    product*    topped    all 
crop*   moved  to  market,  prices  dropped 
thpy  were  only  97  percent  of  pre-wai 
from  their  January   1937  level      The 
pn,)d  jcu  had  declined  by  nearly  one 
time 

Tr'>nd    of    prices   of   Iowa's   leading 
circtmstances  Is  shown  below 

TauLB  U. — Average  prtces  rtceivrd  by 
luted  cm  dates 
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Tie  Agricxiltural  AdjustnMtnt  Act 
klex  t  on  l*Bbruary  18.  strengthens 
eoiuiervation  programs,  which  are 
•n  in  the  United  States. 

I:i    addition     It  supplements  th 
belpLng   farmera  to  stabUlM   their 
and  incocne.    It  proTldea  assistance 
In  ciuantuies  adequate  to  meet  all 
sun.ptlon   and    desirable   exports 
UfKer  tssar^t    supplies  than  have 
pas*,  years.     It  IndudM  loans  to 
tmnj  over  from  good   years  the 
yaa:^.      rtnally.    It    provides    d 
enable  farmers  to  regulate  the 
•ltd  to  prevent  dtunping  excessive 
to  (;»ua»  prlo*  cotUfiss  ami 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  DRIVER 

OK    .VRK.VNS.V.' 

IN  THK  \\0\:>\:  <iF   HKF'RKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday    April   20.   1938 

On   the  life    chararKr    and   pui^V.r  senice  of  Hon    Joskph  Tatlos 
Robinson,  late  a  S>r..itor  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  DRIVER.  Mr.  .Speaker.  In  iho  death  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Taylor  Robinson  en  July  14.  1937.  the  Nation  lost  a  pro- 
found statesman.  A  more  distinguished  service  was  never 
rendered  in  the  leKi-sIativp  fi«^ld  than  wa^  conferred  by  this 
great  man.  His  hf-^  was  dedicat^'d  to  the  pubhc  service,  and 
the  influence  of  his  devoted  years  extendi  to  the  remotest 
area. 

Running  parallel  with  .so  many  of  the  shining  lights  of 
American  history,  he  wa.s  born  on  a  farm  m  the  State  of 
Arkansas  on  the  26lh  day  of  August.  1872,  and  received  his 
early  educational  traminc  in  the  Uttle  country  school  of  the 
period.  His  parents  were  cf  pioneer  stock,  remotely  located, 
with  but  little  worldly  po.sses.sicn.s.  but  endowed  with  the 
capacity  to  tram  their  progeny  and  to  instill  in  them  ambi- 
tion and  the  necessary  character  on  which  to  found  an  hon- 
orable and  successful  career  in  the  affairs  of  life.  No  finer 
demonstration  is  offered  of  the  value  of  the  type  of  discipline 
of  that  age  than  is  manifested  in  the  career  of  my  friend. 
With  the  meager  but  thorough  cnursp  of  instruction  received 
in  the  little  country  school,  characteristic  of  such  institutions. 
and  with  that  aspiration  so  thoroughly  instilled  by  the 
parental  influences,  he  entered  the  university  of  his  home 
State  and  toiled  at  menial  tasks  to  complete  his  education. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  immediately  entered  upon 
the  active  practice  as  a  membi^r  of  the  firm  of  Trimble  St 
Robinson  in  Lonoke,  the  courtseat  of  his  native  county. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  pause  here  to  mention  that  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  Senator  Robinson  wa.s  the  recommendation  of  a 
son  of  his  pioneer  law  pfu'tner  for  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion of  United  States  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Arkan.sas.  and  who  is  now  capably  serving  in  such  capacity. 
Within  a  few  months  of  'he  admis.sion  of  Senator  Robin- 
son, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  General  As.sembiy  of  Arkarusas.  and  although  a  very 
young  man.  he  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  service  and  ag- 
gressiveness in  the  public  interest,  which  appealed  to  its 
citizens,  resulting  in  his  selection  as  a  Presidential  elector  in 
l&OO.  followed  by  his  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congres.s.  where  he  5er\-ed  continuously 
for  10  years,  gaming  notable  recognition  and  thoroughly  well 
prepared  him  for  his  .subsequent  service  in  the  Umted  States 
Senate,  which  he  entered  up<in  on  March  10,  1913,  and  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  to  his  untimely  death. 

I  pause  again  to  mention  an  unusual  event  in  the  life  of 
this  great  representative  of  a  people.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  term  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Arkansas  and  inducted  into  office  on  the  16th  day  of 
J.inuary  1913.  United  States  Senator  Jeff  Davis  died  as 
Governor  RoBrNsoN  entered  up«3n  his  duties  as  .such  Governor, 
and  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  then  in  session,  elected 
him  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  which  launched  his  career 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  so  outstanding  was  his 
service  therein  that  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  minority 
conference  in  1922  and  continued  in  the  duties  of  such  office 
until  the  change  of  admimstration  In  1933,  when  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  majority  conference,  and  was  in  such 
service  when  the  Grim  Reap^^r  ended  his  dustinguished  career. 
I  attended  the  funeral  of  our  beloved  citizen,  which  was 
held  In  Little  Rock  and  where  his  remains  were,  in  state  In 
the  catMt^l  building,  and  were  viewed  by  Ihe  thousands  of 
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sorrowing  citizens  whom  he  had  so  devotedly  served.  In 
attendance  upon  the  funeral  service  were  his  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  there  was  no  division  line  in  the 
weight  of  sorrow  apparent  as  between  those  representing 
opposing  party  principles.  His  remarkable  ability,  his  sin- 
cerity, and  his  fair  dealing  impressed  all  alike,  and  made  of 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  figures  gracing  the  service  in 
the  high  legislsitive  body  of  the  Nation. 

JoE  T.  RoBrNsoN  was  an  unusual  man  In  that  he  could 
hold  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  adversarj',  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  brought  to  his  work  a  grim  determina- 
tion and  an  unfaltering  purpose.  Through  the  force  of  his 
strong  personality  he  managed  to  achieve  that  which  seemed 
impossible  to  the  man  of  ordinary  strength.  His  rugged  hon- 
esty and  integrity  of  purpose  aroused  and  held  the  confi- 
dence of  those  with  whom  he  worked,  and  no  man  rendered 
a  greater  measure  of  service  than  he  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form in  the  capacity  of  majority  leader  during  the  hectic 
days  of  the  inauguration  of  the  administrative  policies 
beginning  in  1933.  The  break-down  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  Nation  had  imperiled  the  institutions  of  government, 
presenting  a  demand  for  emergency  legislaticxi  transcending 
any  and  all  periods  of  history.  To  this  task  Joi  T.  Robinson 
brought  his  wonderful  vitality,  experience,  and  capacity,  and 
through  the  force  of  his  unusual  elements  he  succeeded  to 
an  amazing  degree.  He  labored  without  cessation,  arousing 
the  serious  concern  of  those  In  a  position  to  know  the  de- 
structive influences  at  work,  and  resisted  the  continuous 
app^'als  of  his  friends  that  he  seek  rest  and  recieation.  He 
defied  the  forces  of  nature  until  he  reached  the  last  hour, 
and  when  he  feU  without  warning,  his  face  was  to  the  de- 
mands of  duty.  He  died  as  he  would  wish,  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle,  and  the  Nation  lost  a  statesman  of  giant  stature. 

Senator  Robinson  was  blessed  with  the  association  of  a 
devoted,  cultured,  and  refined  wife.  Her  every  thought  was 
of  him,  and  she  exercised  herself  unceasingly  in  the  effort 
to  contribute  in  every  possible  way  to  his  comfort.  They 
were  denied  the  blessing  of  children,  but  as  is  usual  in  such 
homes,  they  loved  all  children,  and  some  of  the  sweetest 
memories  I  have  of  my  association  with  this  friend  and  his 
most  attractive  wife  are  of  this  display  of  affection  for  and 
interest  in  the  children  of  others.  They  seemed  to  gravitate 
to  this  couple,  and  I  do  not  remember  one  instance  when  a 
child  hesitated  a  moment  to  respond  to  the  display  of  interest. 

While  the  Nation  mourns  the  E>assing  of  this  statesman, 
the  State  he  served  so  long  and  faithfully  has  offered  an  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  such  as  has  not  characterized  the  citi- 
zenship in  its  life.  No  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  its  in- 
habitants that  it  suffers  the  loss  cf  a  great  benefactor  and 
Its  most  worthy  servant.  I  lose  a  friend  and  companion  of 
many  years. 

Like  a  shadow  thrown  softly  and  sweetly 
FYom  a  pa.ssing  cloud,  deaih  fell  upon  him 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  ccuch 
About  him.  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

There  Is  no  death;    what  seems  so  Is  transit  Ion; 

Thl-e  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  clyslan, 

Whose  portal  we  call  death. 


Philip  Arnold  Goodwin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF   AUlBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On  the  !tfe,  character,  and  public  serrlce  of  Hon    Phtlip  A«j»old 
Goodwin,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  JARMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission  here- 
tofore granted,  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricorj) 


by  placing  therein  a  memorial  tribute  of  Senator  Ernest 
Ltjndeen  to  our  lamented  colleague  Hon.  Philip  Aknold 
Goodwin. 

Congressniiui  Goodwin  was  kind,  unassuming,  but  profoui^d 
He  was  a  deep  student  of  human  affairs  He  took  great  interefct 
In  the  welfare  of  those  about  him  His  Interest  in  education  wits 
evident  at  all  times,  and  I  remember  k  well  his  Interest  In  the 
Valley  Forge  Mllitar^'  Academy  where  hl£  bod  8tudie<l  and  gradu- 
Bted  and  to  which  academy  we  were  pleased  to  send  Ernei.t  Ward 
Lundetn  Jy  I  wa:?  siipnsed  to  find  how  thoroughly  he  knew 
the  curriculum  and  the  influeucj  ctf  the  academy  upon  the  hablus 
and  character  of  the  .student*. 

Congressman  Goodwin  was  a  good  mfin      He  Inspired  oonOdence 
HI&   honesty   and    Integrity   were   unquestioned      Uis   voles   on   the 
floor   of    the   House    were   given   only    after    thorough    exaounatlon 
of  the  subject  and  profund  conviction  In  the  right  of  the  cause. 

We  mis.s  him  now.  and  we  shall  miss  him  as  the  years  roll  on. 
His  kind,  gentle  Influence  will  rentain. 

"I  cannot  say  and  I  will  not  say  that  he  Is  dead — he  Is  Just  away; 
With  a  cheer)'  smUe  and  a  wave  of  the  hand,  he  has  vanished 
Into  an  unknown  land." 


Religious  Liberty — Complete  Separation  of  Church 

and  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  Jum  14),  192t 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  alwa,ys  jealously  guarded  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  State. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  people 
of  the  States  were  assured  that  there  would  be  submitted  to 
the  people  certain  amendments  to  the  Constitution  referred 
tc  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  The  first  amendment  proposed 
and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  provided: 

Congress   shall    make    no    law    respectlnf;    an    establishment    of 

religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. 

A  number  of  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  shears  to 
secure  public  funds  for  the  support  of  schools  and  institu- 
tions under  sectarian  and  ecclesiastical  control.  A  deter- 
mine<j^  and  persistent  effort  is  now  under  way  to  secure 
public  funds  from  States  and  other  pclitica]  subdivisions  for 
that  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  direct  appropriations  to  provide  free  trans- 
portation, free  books,  free  supplies,  and  so  forth,  in  several 
instances  have  been  authorized  by  State  laws,  and  measures 
are  now  being  urged  vigorously  in  various  States  to  author- 
ize appropriations  of  money  taken  from  the  taxpayers  and 
to  use  the  public  credit  to  aid  the.se  ecclesiastical  and  sec- 
tarian schools  and  institutions. 

In  a  report  made  last  February  by  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Education,  which  advocated  the  ap- 
propriation of  $855,000,000  of  Federal  funds  for  education, 
it  was  recommended  that  a  portion  of  this  money  be  used 
to  provide  free  books  and  transportation  to  students  in  these 
church  schools  and  institutions  which  have  been  and  are 
now  under  church  control. 

Because  of  this  growing  demand  to  use  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  church  schools  and  institutions.  It  Is  felt  there  Is 
a  real  need  for  an  amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution; 
and  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
League  Opposed  to  Sectarian  Appropriations — formerly  the 
American  Minute  Men — other  organizations,  association*, 
and  many  leading  men  and  women  of  this  country,  on  June 
3. 1938. 1  Introduced  In  the  House.  House  Joint  Resolution  70«, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as  followB: 

Neither  the  Pederal  OoTemment  nor  any  State,  county,  city, 
town,  village,  nor  other  clvU  dlTlslon  ihall  use  Its  property  or  credit 
or  any  moaej  raised  by  tajcation  or  otherwise  or  authoitae  eltbar 

to   be   used  to  found  or   maintain,   or   aid   by   appropriation,    the 
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payment  for  ■ei»1t»«.  exp^na**,  or  In 
by   !em*ilon   of   i«ji»uon   any   churc 
iTllsloii*  ioclety    it  any  institution 
whh  h  ut  wholly  ar  in  part  under 


iny  oth«r  manner  other  than 

.li.   rellgloua  denomination,  or 

»rhooI.  society,  or  undertaking 

sectixlan  or  ecciesiaatlcal  control. 


On  this  Important  subject  of 
llor  of  church  and  state  I  quot« 
an  iriJcle  by  the  lat<  John  Oariahd 
nor  of  Virginia,  which  was  publla4«<l 
IX  nodlcals,  and  magazines: 


rtftigioiis  liberty  and  separa- 
tae  following  excerpts  from 


Tr>  the  superttctaJ  mind,  rellfloxia 
tc    worship   Ocd   according    to   the 
nteana    far    more    than    thU.     It 
rimrcb  and  state      It  means  that 
tion  eicwpt  to  protect  all  Ita  cltlienj 
•rience.   Jtwt  as  It   protecta  them   In 
pvraon      It    means    that    no    sect, 
t.  k'f'-.ner     have    a   right    to    draw 
ever   from  th»  Public  Tre&«ury   to 
giou*.  educational,  or  eleemoeynary 
f.irrr   of   taxation  levied   alike   on 
t:.(«e  who  have  none.     It   u  the 
men  i»>  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
tutioiiS      Religion   is   voltintary 
St   ceajiea  to  be  religion      Pellglon 
rema    on    force      That    la    the   reaaon 
are   like  two  chemical  elementa.  w 
union  cause  ezploalon.     L<et  him  w 

The  church   and  the  state  are 
purp<3«e«  m  common,  but  they  tra 
one  pursues  the   path  of  loving 
fiirce      The   church   seeks  to   make 
t'l    make    them   outwardly   good, 
spirit    the  other  a  sword  of  steel 
the  other  an  uplifted  club 

When  religion  invokes  the  taxing 
any   of   the   institutions  of   the 
Tuluntary   nature      As   the   Southerr 
at   St    Ltiuls  in  May.  "the  churches 
agencies  should  be  supported  by  the 
Ht«d  and  not  by  taxes  imposed  on 


liberty  means  only  the  right 
dictates   of    conscience,    bult    It 
absolute     separation    of 
state  has  no  religious  func- 
m  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
thelr  rights  of  property   and 
not    all    of    the    sects    put 
under   any  g-ulse   whatso- 
..  iote   their  enterprises,  rell- 
Publlc  moneys  are  raised   by 
who  have  religion   and  on 
essence  of  tyranny   to  lorce 
c  lurches  or  any  of  ihelr  Insti- 
ll ceases   to   be   voluntary, 
on  love,   while  governnit'nt 
the    two    rio    net    mix      Tr.ey 
h|ch   when  brought   togelh«r    ;n 
doubts  this   read   history 
.  enemies      They    have    m^nv 
1  along  different  routes      Tlie 

^on.  the  other  the   path   of 

men  inwardly  good  the  state 
one  uses  the  swnrd  cf  tne 
one  uses  the  upl.Ited  cress. 
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Governor  Pollard  emphasized 
Is  preserved  in  this  country  we 
.•separation  of  church  and  state. 
resented   by  taxation   are   tumf^d 
church,  church  school,  or  church 
the  taxpayers'  money  will  t>e 
rtligiotis  faith  or  creed. 

I  believe  in  Christian  educatloh 
kindest  feeling  for  private  scho^^s 
education.    They  undoubtedly 
tlon  m  the  life  of  this  Nation 
resolution  insist  that  if  religlouj 
ance  are  preserved  in  this  count 
to  maintain  any  particular 
church      If  anyone  desires  to 
larian  school  and  receive  as  part 
Instruction,  he  should  be  protecljed 
same  time  he  should  pay  the  ? 
not  Impose  this  expense  upon 
other  creed  or  faith  or  In  no 
taxpayers"   money  for   such 
destroy   religious  freedom   and 
country. 

The  League  Opposed  to  Sectirlan 
erly  the  American  Minute 
J.  Batcheiler.  has  a  membership 
8,000.000  citizens,  and  it  is  grouping 
any  sense.     The  only  requiremmt 
the  person  becoming  a  membe 
an  application  blank  expresslni 
principle  of  opposition  to  the 
tarian  or  ecdeslastlcai  purposes 
oaUected.    No  olBcer  in  any  cap^ity 
tion  for  his  services.     This 
voluntary  contributions,    Amoni 
Opposed  to  Sectarian  Appropriajtlons 
tUshopa.  SO  Methodist  bishops 
and  southern  branches  of 
prtsidenU.  leading  clergymen  ol 


Pollard,  former  Gover- 
in  a  number  of  papers, 


tlon.    Thase  interested  in  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 

are  not  promoting  any  particular  church,  creed  or  faith, 
neither  are  they  fishtinK  any  church,  creed,  or  faith.  Their 
profrram  Is  dedicated  entirely  to  maintain  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  and  rf'liKiou.s  liberty  in  this  country 
and  prohibit  the  use  of  public  funds— money  taken  in  taxes 
from  all  the  people— to  support  or  aid  any  church,  school. 
organization,  or  institution  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under 
sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control. 

The  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  public  money  shall  be 
used  for  sectarian  or  eccle.sia.^tical  purposes  has  been  and 
Is  being  raised  throughout  the  Nation.  Many  aitempts  have 
been  made  to  use  the  uxp;iyfTs"  money  for  this  purpose  and 
in  many  instances  the  cour's  have  bef-n  called  upon  to  pre- 
vent such  use.  If  thLS  am^'ntiment  is  not  adopted,  this  issue 
will  caase  continued  controversy  which  will  grow  more  and 
more  acrimonious  as  time  eoes  nn. 

I  realise  that  action  cannot  be  taken  on  this  proposed 
amendment  at  this  ses.sion  of  Coneress  Some  other  Mem- 
ber or  myself  will  reintroduce  it  when  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  convenes  next  .January  and  a  vote  on  the  measure 
will  be  stronply  urged.  In  the  meantime  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation   will   have   an   opportunity   to  consider   the   question 

!   and  to  expre.ss  their  .sentiments  to  those  who  will  represent 

''   them  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congre.ss. 


power  of  the  state  to  advance 

hes,    then   religion   dfnuw    ;ts 

Baptist   Convention    declared 

and  all  their  institutions  and 

voluntary  gifts  of  those  inter- 

4U  the  people  by  force  of  law  " 


hat  if  real  religious  liberty 
must  maintain  an  absolute 
If  the  public  moneys  rep- 
over   to   some   particular 
organization,  it  means  that 
to  promote  a  particular 


UJed 


and  have  nothing  but  the 

Is  that  emphasize  Christian 

ijerform  an  important  func- 

but  those  who  favor  this 

liberty  and  religious  toler- 

no  citizen  should  be  taxed 

creed,   faith,   or 

iend  his  children  to  a  sec - 

of  their  education  sectarian 

in  that  right;  but  at  the 

^pense  of  such  training  and 

those  who  believe  in  some 

ireed  or  faith.     To  use  the 

wiii   In   our   opinion 

religious   tolerance   In   this 


purposes 


lea  rue 


Metl:odlsin. 


Appropriations — form  - 

d  headed  by  Hon.  Prank 

it  is  claimed,  exceeding 

It  is  not  sectarian  in 

for  membership  is  that 

male  or  female,  will  sign 

his  or  her  support  of  the 

iise  of  public  funds  for  sec- 

No  dues  of  any  kind  are 

receives  any  compensa- 

is  supported  entirely  by 

the  members  of  the  League 

have  been  90  Episcopal 

rei)resenting  both  the  northern 

.  more  than  50  college 

every  Protestant  denomina- 


Theodore  \.  Peyser 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

nr 

HON.  ADOLl'H  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILU.N'M.S 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  KKl'iiKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday  April  20.   193S 

On    the    hfe,    rhH'nr'pr     a'.ri    j^'ihl;''    •iprvv'f    of    Hrin     TTrKOOORB   A. 
PxTSER.    late    A    lif'pro.'^Tii.i'ivf    fmni    N.-w    York 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr  Speaker.  aft.T  the  eloquent  and  mer- 
ited tributes  that  have  b<"^n  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Representative  Ptyser  m  this  House,  by  these  who  knew 
him  well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  add  anything  new  to  that 
which  has  been  said,  and  well  .^aid. 

Mr.  PxYSER  was  a  pcn'leman  with  whom  nobody  could 
come  in  contact  without  feelin>,'  better  for  the  meeting  and 
having  a  more  kindly  d'.'PC><^-:tion  toward  his  fellow  men  and 
the  world  at  large. 

Everybody,    high    or    low,    intimate    or    distant,    who    met 

him.    felt    the    mflueno'   of    his    good    will,    of   his    earnest 

desire  to  accord  to  each  nne  the  courtesy  and  recognition 

cf  his  right  as  a  member    if  .Nociery  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

Any   painful   feeling   that    he   had   to   cause   by  what   duty 

required  him  to  say  was  as  painful  to  him  as  it  was  to  the 

person  to  whom  he   felt   called  upon  m  this  way  to  speak. 

He  never  exagg*  rated  his  own  importance      He  deprectited 

the  pergonal  equat.on,     Hf  was  not  accessible  to  all  company, 

apparently   recognizing   that  solitude  is  as  needful  for  the 

imamnation  as  .society  is  wholesome  for  the  character.     He 

never  bored  his  auditors  w,th  a  dit-t  of  egotism.     He  was,  as 

the  great  .uid  good  u::iy  are,   m   his  simplicity,  sublime.     I 

have  known  a  gcx^d  many  vi  the  grt'at  and  near  great  of  our 

;   era.  and.  without  exceptu  n.  th*:'ir  smiplici'y  has  been  in  pro- 

i    lX)rtion  to  their  greatness.     The  little  m«n.  in  contrast,  have 

been  pomp<:us  and  tryi.-ig  and  jealous  of  their  prerogatives 

I    111  proportion  to  their  li'tU'nt.>s. 

Mr.  Peyser  was  .sound  m  doctrine,  able  in  its  application 
and  interpretatii  n  Hr  siiw  and  accurately  evaluated  the 
joys,  the  aspirations,  the  heartaches,  the  pulsing  anxieties, 
and  the  teurs  of  his  fallow  men.  He  did  not  live  m  the 
seclusion  of  ivcry  towers  but  in  a  real  world  of  men  and 
women. 

When  our  good  friend  came  here  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventy-third  Congress,  he  had,  a^  I  remember,  no  legislative 
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experience:  but.  by  Intensive  application,  powers  of  accurate 
discernment,  and  a  charming  personality,  he  soon  rose  to 
leadership  in  party  councils  and  to  be  a  very  useful  member 
of  the  important  major  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Peyser's  contributions  here  were  not  in  the  form  of 
prolix  and  pedantic  speeches.  His  modest  nature  did  not 
allow  such.  He  preferred  to  exercise  his  ability  and  influ- 
ence in  committee.  While  his  first  thought  was  for  the  con- 
gressional district  he  ably  represented  here,  yet  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  measures  he  supported  or  opiX)sed 
would  affect  all  the  people  of  his  beloved  America.  In  other 
words,  ultimately,  the  welfare  of  all  America  was  his  con- 
sxuning  passion.  His  character  wsis  built  upon  massive  lines; 
justice  was  the  line,  and  righteousness  the  pliunmet  of  his 
life.  He  never  forgot  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong;  and  he  served  without  tinge  or  taint  of  demagogy. 

Those  of  us  who  observed  our  departed  friend  during  the 
months  immediately  preceding  his  death  knew  from  observa- 
tion only  that  he  would  not  be  with  us  long.  He  uttered  no 
complaint;  he  fulfilled  his  duties  to  the  end.  In  the  days 
left  to  him  he  did  not  waste  his  strength  in  windy  opposition 
or  factious  controversy .  He  shrank  from  jealous  drums, 
strident  klaxons,  envious  tom-toms,  satisfied  to  let  his  worth 
and  work  be  his  memoirs. 

Mr.  Peyser  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  help 
or  harm;  but,  disenthralled  of  flesh  and  risen  in  the  un- 
obstructed sphere  where  passion  never  comes,  he  begins  his 
ilhmitable  work.  His  life  is  now  grafted  upon  the  infinite, 
and  will  be  fruitful  as  no  earthly  life  can  be.  Let  us  with 
profit  open  our  hearts  and  minds  to  such  influences  and 
teachings  as  emanate  from  the  life  and  death  which  we 
today  memorialize. 


Edward  Aloysius  Kenney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  character    and  public  service  of  Hon.  Edward  ALOTsrus 
KxNNEY.  latf  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission  here- 
tofore granted.  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
by  placing  therein  a  memorial  tribute  of  Senator  Ernest 
Luttoeen  to  our  lamented  colleague,  Hon,  Edward  Aloysitjs 
Kjenney. 

One  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Congressman  Kenney  was 
the  tenacity  to  which  he  clung  to  an  idea.  He  refused  to  be 
discouriiged.  He  did  carry  on  In  spite  of  all.  To  me  he  seemed  a 
most  honest  and  sincere  man.  I  never  heard  him  deliver  a  speech 
on  'he  floor  of  the  House  which  was  not  spoken  in  serious  thought 

He  certainly  wa.s  an  optimist  who  had  his  face  turned  toward 
the  pa.st  to  catch  the  rnorning  light.  He  was  most  gentle  and 
companionable  among  his  friends  and  greatly   beloved   by  all. 

He  made  a  place  for  himself  In  the  great  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  place  there  Many  brilliant 
men  and  strong  minds  fill  that  Chamber  By  pursuing  a  single 
course  and  never  deviating  from  principles  he  made  himself  felt 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  left  u-s  suddenly  and  without  warning.  Grief  came  to  his 
family  and  manv  friends 

We  shall  miss  him  in  the  years  to  come,  and  the  good  he  did 
lives  after  him 

"If  on  a  quiet  sea. 

•     Toward  heaven  we  calmly  sail, 

'with    grateful    hearts,    O    God.    to    Thee 

,      Well  own  the  favoring  gale, 

I  But  should  the  surges  rise. 

And  refit  delay  to  come. 
Blest  be  the  tempest,  kind  the  storm 

ThAt  drives  Ui*  nearer  home." 


Raking  Chestnuts  From  the  Fire — America's  Course 

in  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  li}.192t 


ARTICLE  BY  DR    JOHN  LkCLAIR 


Mr,  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  a  very  informative  and  Interesting  article 
by  Dr.  John  LeClair.  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
respecting  America's  course  in  the  Par  East: 

Americas    Cottksk    in    the    Fab    East 
(By  John  C.  LeClair,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

In  the  light  of  the  Panay  incident  and  the  Inevitable  clashes 
that  appear  bound  to  occur  as  the  Japanese  military.  In  their 
conquest  of  Chinese  territory,  come  In  conflict  with  the  entrenched 
commercial  and  political  interests  of  the  vartous  powers,  it  would 
appear  high  time  that  these  United  States  undertake  to  evaluate 
Its  interest  In  the  Far  East, 

We  could  then  proceed  to  adopt  a  policy  which.  In  the  event 
of  any  unforseen  Incident  similar  to  the  above,  would  either  find 
us  with  mcM-e  adequate  preparation  than  pious  protest  or  entirely 
preclude  such  a  possibUlty  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  nationals  from 
areas  which  are  fraught  with  danger  to  themselves  and  to  the 
p>eace  of  this  country. 

Time  and  habit  have  somewhat  obscured  the  fart  that  the 
Interests  of  foreign  powers  In  such  territories  as  Shangh&l  are 
In  themselves  denials  of  Chinese  80verelg:nty.  and  that  their  claim* 
of  special  treatment  In  the  face  of  present  Japanese  activities 
represent  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  emulating  of  what  In  years 
past  they  themselves  achieved  either  through  threats  or  overt 
action. 

American  foreign  policy  today  should  f<Alow  the  lines  plotted  In 
the  years  from  its  Inception  to  1898;  It  should  be  one  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  concerned  primarily  with  lu  own  needs  and 
objectives. 

As  a  nation  we  are  given  to  sentimental  and  Idealistic  Imprac- 
ticallty  and  as  a  result  are  easy  prey  for  various  pressure  groups 
of  diverse  origin,  w^ho  undertake.  In  the  name  erf  humanity,  fra- 
ternity, and  other  Ideologies,  to  perstiade  us  to  certain  courses  at 
action  totally  at  variance  with  our  needs. 

That  is  not  to  sav  that  in  the  face  of  the  growing  Interdepend- 
ence of  the  nations  of  the  world  we  can  consistently  maintain  a 
pohcy  of  aloofness  and  isolation,  but  unquestionably  In  any  issue 
involving  participation  In  world  affairs  we  should  see  to  it  that 
the  national  forces  are  not  dissipated  in  diplomauc  bypathis  which 
add  nothing  to  the  furtherance  of  objectives. 

In  this  respect  the  Chicago  speech  of  President  Roosevelt  was 
unfortunate,  as  was  our  subsequent  participation  in  the  Brus- 
sels Conlercnce.  The  first  constituted  an  implied  promise  of 
American  support  In  any  action  by  the  so-called  democratic  pow- 
ers which  would  imdertake  to  oppose  the  activities  ol  the  aggressor 
nations. 

Relying  on  this,  the  Brussels  Conference  attempted  to  do  Just 
that  and  ended  up  in  the  mouthing  of  platitudes  in  a  fashion 
becoming  all  too  frequent.  Participation  by  the  United  States 
added  nothing  to  its  chances  of  success—a  situation  which  cuuld 
have  been  foreseen  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  American  poUtlcal 

Moreover,  the  net  result  of  the  conference  was  not  the  curtailing 
of  Japanese  activities,  but  on  the  contrary  the  serving  of  notice 
upon  theu-  military  that  political  differences  among  the  powers 
were   still  so  fundamental   as  to  preclude  possibility   of   collecntve 

action. 

The  Japanese  had  hitherto  been  hesitant  al)out  unfolding  the 
full  scope  of  their  plan  because  of  fear  of  what  the  Occident 
might  do  They  had  gone  ahead  origlnaUy  merely  on  t.ne  reas- 
surance of  the  Amur  River  Incident  that  the  Soviet,  at  least,  would 
not  interfere. 

However,  with  the  failure  of  the  conference  It  was  evident  that 
mutual  Jealousy  and  distrust  among  the  powers  prevented  any 
pofislbility  of  Interference,  and.  barring  some  unforeseen  situation, 
the  way  was  clear  for  a  definite  settlement  with  China. 

Our  part  In  the  conference  merely  placed  us  In  the  category  ol 
another  protesting,  and  somewhat  hypocritical,  do-nothing,  and 
tended  to  further  undermine  our  prestige  in  the  Fax  East. 

This  is  indicative  ol  another  of  our  major  difllculties  ol  recent 
years  as  reflected  in  oiir  activities  in  foreign  aflau-s.  Not  only 
have  we  been  swayed  by  propaganda  and  pressure  group*,  but  we 
tend  to  overlook  ihe  seriouKoesa  ol  Lbs  aittiation  coulronting  tlM 
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Other   indlrlduAl   powers    who 
i«rr\toTiM.l    rwstncliuris.    and    iiidustr 
kc*p«  ' 

Cnir    ^*l:••f     'hat     a    «anc';mon» 
f nuiu-m'-.i  n    ''f    polici-*    for    the   so 
wf    !-;4Vf    r.'     wl^u-ut#    compreher." 
our    'xpT^rt-fif     «'.li   sufflc*'     IS   a 
mrivr.r      t   .  '..IT   riN-pii'.   d<.)mf«tic   1 
if   !  ur:.rtn  app*tit«i  and  desu^ea 

iUn:  expenencc  should  by  thl«  ti 
•,►-.'-  rr  .ilm  f  ;n  •.irrational  jx)lltl( 
h  u"w  either  wp  must  reconcilf  o 
«i'  intxnd  to  make  it  our  mis«! 
arbttf-r  of  the  world  or  els*  dlv 
t#'ntleiiry  to  lend  uur  support  to  d<jc 
re«!ltii'» 

Wf  rmergfii  frnm  the  late  war 
uncle  !t;  who^  sorm-what  fanciful 
!n    'Ue    hop«-    that    lafjteM    will    be 

N"i   ttmt   thi»  wa«  a  new  role       We 
ml    uncf rtamt'.rs    c!    the    nmet<?en 
Me«f.'.ar;;r  rorr.p!»»x      in  part  the 
uii.:i!;ilfd    rt'*  urceii    and   comparuli 
Bt:>t''K 

I'ar '.;i   patiin  ;r.  'he  HaRiie  and 
ar  1    fiaiTiies^    sraj{e«    to    the    fnrmul 
liiajfue    of    Nari'un   and    the   World 
N:ne    Power    Treaty    and    the    Kell 
Thffie   were    i.ot    nect-ssarily   pern 
fetl:r.>j»      if    se!T-r'.ghte<JU.<«ne»»    havi 
their   (ximpHrative    futility    iru«.3far 
C(.n(ern«-d    :!  no  mure  th^n  pious  h 
of  achievement 

In  direct  tx)ntra.st  our  forenn  pol 
of  the  .■ikthte*nth  and  runeter^nth 
and  tvbjt-ctmed  It  had  souttht  Am 
».  HM'  ;>f  the  word  -expansJi^n  to  ti 
n-  .n*rrf'-r»Ticf  from  Eur'-^n-an  p-v 
conimcrcMlly   and   industrially  on 

Tht-ae  had  been  our  aims  from   1 
mer.tum  of  fL-r.tinental  expansion 
the  War   Jkith  Spam  and  partlclpatl 
nation.  »e  had   no  constructive  sol 
into  The   pattern   of  our  experience 
departure  were  ignored  through  a 
■eiitiments  idealistic  and   imperial 
Our  i«-mewhat  erratic  diplomatic 
been  attributed   to  the   fact  that   li 
fretjuent  changes  of  administration 
lowin,!  a  definite  plan  in  foreign 
lariea  of  Slate  tend  to  interpret 
Ttronmental  and  educational  eondi 
Ideas  of  •ironK-mlnded  Prewidents 
Yet    this  had  not  been  the  case 
American  policy  were  concerned 

Moreover    although  the  English 
•ituatlcn  with  regard   to  periodic 
at  times  Inclined  to  refer  disparagl 
aioiig      yet  with  the  exception  of  i 
warrants,   they  do  not  appear  to  v 
railed  cornerstones  of  traditional 
of  the  balance  of  power  on  the 

Today,  in  view  of  the  increaitng 
the   Far  Eaat    It   la   neeesaary   to 
impUcatlona  of  the  situation  and 
we  are  prepared  to  risk  being  com 
area 

The   futility  of   the  BrusaeU 
le<-ilve   action   is  to  become  an 
end  to  hoat  lilt  lea  in  the  Far  Bast 
to  reaort   to  force 

For    Japan    to    accept,    at    this 
political   hegemony  In  that  area 
the  Power*  Involve*  more  than   t 
ftcquiaitiona  In  China.     It  noeana 
the  p>a«t  half  century,  for  Japan 
In  that  area  as  merely  a  further 
she  considers  her  manifest  deatln: 

Chineae   appeala   to   occidental 
sought    m    intervention    not    onl 
forces  at  this  time  but  by 
back  along  the  milestones  of  eon 

Therefore    the  question   to  be 
at    the   Brussels   Conference.   Is 
interest  Justify  IndlvldiuU  or  coil 
parently  the  paruclpanU  In  the 
the   meeting  degenerated  into  th« 
have  charactertMd  the  many 
res*rd  to  Manchuria.  Ethiopia 

If   direct   action   had    been 
SUtes'>     It  might  be  well  to  recaJ^ 
by  this  country   In  the  Bruasels 
jfn  of  major  diplomatic  blunder » 

They  range  from  the  acqulaitior 
put  us  into  the  Pacific  a*  a  detla 


of   Increasing  populations, 
.ki    sxirpluses,    must    "play    for 


pat    on    the    hf»ad.    in    th  > 

ition    of   dlfBculties    of    wh;ch 

because    they    are    outside 

lea   of    folly    in    keeping   with 

intended   for  the   control 


the   position   of   the   rich   old 

as  lip-s«-rvice  must  be  given. 

ispensed    in    return 

had  griMluated  from  the  poUtl- 

century    wtih    a    full-blown 

.    -.  of  great  wealth,  apparently 

re  freedom  from  inva«>lon  and 


,.  Iras  Conferences  led  by  easy 
^tion    of   the    doc'rlnes    of    the 

Court,  and  culminated  in  the 
]|ig-Bnand    Pact 

i:ious.   m«*rely    impractical;    our 

-ig    clouded    our    realization      f 

conclusive    possibilities    were 

pt'S  were  to  be  the  instruments 
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have  made  it  clear  that  .a 
there  can  bi-  n i  half-way 
Ivea  to  the  use  of  forw.  if 
to  function  as  the  moral 
ourselves  completely  of  any 
ne»  and  policies  which  ignore 


ley  Quring  the  formative  years 

centviries   had    been   clear   cut 

ncan  mdepei.d  -f-ce  m  the  full 

i  limits  of  th.-  cor.tinent.  with 

ers    .ind  the  rikjht   to  compete 

rms  ot   equality   with   all. 

'89  to  1898      However    the  mo- 

carrled  us  beyond  our  shores  to 

n  in  hiiuatlons  for  which.,  as  a 

jtion.   because  tht'V  did   r»ot    ht 

The  dangprs  Implicit   la   this 

of  rationalizaticns  born  of 

ic 

course  since  then  ha.^  at  times 

a  democratic  eovernmon*   the 

prrrlude  the  p>TsslbUity  of  fol- 

alrs.  because  succf»»sive  Bocre- 

cAnditlons  in   terms  of   th«lr  en- 

tjonlng.  modified  at  times  by  the 


SI  «ries 
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char 

fgiy 


insofar  as  the  fundamentals  of 

r  to  1900 

have  faced  somewhat  tho  same 

nges  of  gcvornment    ar.d  are 

to  their  policy  of    muddling 

inor  deviations,  as  the  (xxrasion 

.•kry  to  any  extent  from  the  so- 

Irrelgn   policy — the   preservation 

comment  and  the  route  to  India 

(ucce«is  of  Japanese  activities  In 

e  serious  consideration  to  the 

determine  the  extent   to  which 

iiltted  to  definite  action  in  that 


from   which  today  w  arf>  ^tr!•.!ng  to  withdraw  with  a  semblance 

of  dignity  and  'wh-.-h  whatever  our  motives,  a  militant  and 
nationalistic  Japan  will  interpret  m  only  one  way -to  the  open- 
dojr  policy  ininated  tjxx'au^e  of  pressure  by  interested  groups  on 
Secretarv-  of  State  John  Hav  which  committed  us  to  a  doctrine 
which  we  could  rot  hope  t  ■  deier.d  cvnd  m  fact  never  Intended 
lo-^  to  the  Treatv  of  Port.smnuth-  for  which  Japanese  opinion 
stlil  holds  the  Unlt<«d  S'ates  responsible  ^to  the  Knox  neu- 
tralization scheme  of  1909  with  regard  to  Manchuria,  another 
cause  for  Japanese  resentmei.t  and  finally  to  the  Lansing-Ishli 
agreement  cf  1917  which  J  ipan  '.ise<l  a.5  a  Jorm  of  carte  blanche 
to  cloak  her  actn-itle.s  m  the  same  area 

Reference  might  also  airam  be  made  ^o  the  Nine  Power  Treaty, 
which  committed  u.s  to  active  piirt icipation  in  the  Far  East,  and 
finally  a  fipeclal  place  should  be  r-serv.'d  for  the  Stlrns(_-in  doctrine 
of  1931,  which  for  sheer  almost  r-'iicidal  futility  marked  a  new 
low  In  the  ges^urings  of  otir  State  Department 

All  these  ventures  :n'o  th"  realm  of  far  ei^stem  politics  were 
applauded  bv  certain  element.*,  b<uh  here  and  abroad  as  indica- 
tive of  our  having  tak.'n  ou.--  rightful  place  in  the  council  of 
world  p<-iwers,  vet,  al'h>nit'h  thev  did  mn'rlbu'e  to  feelings  of 
nur  having  emerged  :r  rp.  cliplotTiatic  ariolescense  they  were  In 
the  main  futUe  and  :nc^rr-i\-  and  ii;v"U>-.l  ua  often  in  danger- 
c:u>  situa'ion.s   f.'(,im   whic!.    ■■v^'   li  u!    little   to  gain. 

Of  the  nine  p^  wers  wh3  ",•  '  i*  Brussels  only  the  United  StaU^s. 
;ir.d  pKips:b!y  Bel^'iiim  '''V,:i:  ^"  -:i.  i  *o  have  been  in  a  position  to 
consider  freely  the  fa.-,-  t'  .>■;•■  ..p.irt  from  their  InU'rcsts  either 
in  Europ*'"  or  the  Far  Ex'^t 

We  can  cla.ssifv  tlie  tiier  p.irtlclpants  a.s  follows-  China,  the 
plair.ti.T,  and  Japan  the  absent  defendant;  Great  Britain.  Holland. 
France,  and  Port- igal.  whose  extensive  territorial  holding?  I'l  the 
P.ic.ftc  inclined  Miem  to  the  consideration  of  any  measures  which 
would  .-top  Japanese  expansion  In  that  area;  and  finally  Italy. 
wh.'  had  the  possibilities  of  collective  action  materialized,  would 
have  be.n  m  an  e.xcellent  position  to  bargain,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  international  nuisance  value,  either  for  reconnlMon  of  E'hlopia 
or  convenient  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
a*  to  her  activities  in  Spain. 

The  other  p<jwers  who  were  Invited  to  attend  were  not  bound 
bv  any  existing  pact  and  therefore,  any  aid  they  might  have 
n.'^T-'.'d'  to  give  would  have  been  at  the  price  of  concessions 
i:  .    ;',  :r.t:  self-interest. 

TliP  United  States  on  Its  part  has  made  provision  for  the  eventual 
freem::  of  the  Philippines  and  possesses  comparatively  little  In  the 
w  o,  r  r.nancial  and  economic  interests  In  the  Far  Ea.^-t.  therefore, 
til-  f;;e-:.un  is  one  of  values.  If  we  cannot  Justify  American 
mterventicn  "r  the  risking  of  a  repetition  of  incidents  similar  to 
the  Paruiv  iitTiiir  then  from  a  practical  point  of  view  we  havt  little 
to  gam  by  <i.s.-,uciating  ourselves  with  groups  who.  In  term.s  cf 
n.iti'-nal  interest,  liave  considerable  investments  at  stake  which 
thev  mist  defend 

.M.so  too  hieh  a  price  ran  be  paid  f  ir  the  privilege  of  funcMonmg 
as  moral  arbiter  of  th-  destir.i'-^  r-f  -he  n.itinns  of  tlie  world,  par- 
tlcularlv  when  the  ph'.t;",.i.l;:i'  u.-  n:  "ves  ii'ed  by  interested  ttroups 
ns  reii.^'ns  for  th.'.r  niiC  r:.  »:>-  :»-,  •  -uspicion.  and  as  a  result 
le.id  '■  the  behef  t!-:at  -.v"  ire  i:  o:,  be.:^  maneuvered  luio  the 
positio.n  '..t  rakiiii;  .•^^,.■meone  else's  chej-tnut.^  irom  the  fire. 


Cotiference  indicated  that.  If  col- 
tive  instrument  in  torclng  an 
the   nations   must   be  prepared 


stage    of    her    plan    to    set    up    a 

the   Imposition  of  conditions   by 

le  question  of  recent  territorial 

the  destruction   of  the  work   of 

the  present  military  sicuatlon 

ep  in  the  development  of  what 

on  the  mionland  of  Asia 

s^pathy   and   self-interest   have 

the    withdrawal    of    Japanese 

the  forced  retreat  of  Japan 

<|uest  to  Shuninosotl. 

qecided  by  the  powers  ted  ay    as 

ther   their   respective    national 

■ctlve   action   to    that   end      Ap- 

Qrussels  Conference  felt  n©t.  and 

futile   moraJ   posturing*   which 

conferences  of  the  recent  years  with 

anl  Spain 
deciped    upon — what    of    the   United 
that  back  of  the  participation 
Conference   was  a   history   of   40 
In  the  Par  East 

-if  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
ite   political   factor  —a   situation 


William  P.  Conncry,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRP:SS 
HON.  JOSEPH  \V.  MARTIN,  JR. 

(iK    M  \.-.-;A(HUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOU.-K  oF   KKPRKSKNTATIVES 
Wcdni-^idatj.  April  20.  1938 

On    the    life,    cliarac'er,    and    public    service    of    Hon     William    P. 
Crj.NNERY     i.i'.e    a    Representative    from    M.LSi-achusetts 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Ma^.'-aoh-.^pttv  Mr,  Speaker,  of  no  man 
who  ever  served  m  thi.^  boJ,y  could  il  be  more  truly  said  than 
tliat  Billy  Connery  .s  compelling  desire  was  to  "live  in  a 
hoitse  by  the  .sido  of  the  I'lad  a:id  be  a  friend  to  man." 
Maniions.  the  t;n>el  of  -AfiiUh.  fame,  and  fortune — he  would 
have  none  of  them.  For  Bill  the  sincere  hai;dclasp  of 
one  of  his  budd.es.  'he  .American  doughboy,  or  of  the  lowly 
laborer,  wa.^  all  the  rt, ■•..;;.;  'r.--  wanted.  His  heart  and  soul 
weie  wrapped  in  the  ci'.-'iny  >f  the  common  man,  and  his 
cne  ambition  wa^  to  improve  ih'-  lot  of  the  downtrodden. 
That  wa.s  the  pii:]oscphy  which  g'jidcd  his  hfe  which  wUl 
ever  b*-  a  .shinmr  lii^hr  m  the  annaLs  of  thi5  House. 

EnJiiting  m  the  World  War  a.--  a  private  soldier,  he  was 
promoted  fur  mentonouo  .service  to  color  sergeant  of  his 
regiment,  and  I  Uke  to  reflect  that  the  colors  of  our  country 
could  no:  have  been  placed  .a  hands  more  loving  or  devoted 


■■i'j;l,|i'i^,-':''M:; 
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than  Bill's,  because  he  was  above  all  a  patriot.  Love  of  his 
country  spurred  him  on  in  war  and  in  t>eace,  and  when  his 
health  cracked,  it  was  under  the  burden  of  serving  oiir  Nation. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  we  remember  m  him  was  his 
tolerance  of  the  opinions  and  the  rights  of  others,  for  he  was 
as  fair  a  fighter  as  he  was  intense.  Even  when  his  whole 
heart  was  thrown  into  a  cause  in  which  he  believed,  he  held 
respect  for  the  beliefs  of  ttiose  who  happened  to  disagree,  not 
with  his  objectives,  because  they  were  always  right,  but  with 
the  course  he  may  have  chosen  to  attain  them.  In  the 
battles  he  led.  he  fought  hard,  but  I  never  knew  him  to 
take  unfair  advantage  of  any  one.  He  played  the  game  on 
the  square. 

He  aimed  always  to  lift  up  the  plain  people  of  oxir  coun- 
try' and  to  have  bestowed  upon  them  some  of  the  better 
things  of  Life.  And  when  he  was  leading  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  battle  toward  that  end,  he  was  never  thrown  off  his 
course  by  the  blindness  of  partisanship.  He  never  wore 
any  man's  collar,  and  the  only  dictator  he  ever  '^cognized 
was  his  own  conscience. 

With  the  talent  for  the  entertainment  of  his  fellows  which 
was  natural  to  him.  we  remember  him  in  one  of  the  roles 
he  liked  best,  when  the  session's  end  rolled  around,  it  was 
always  Billy  Conneby  who  relieved  the  tension  of  over- 
wrought nerves  and  tired  minds.  He  gave  us  back  the 
human  touch. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  his  close  friendship  and  con- 
fidence. This  I  cherished  as  a  bright  spot  m  a  long  service 
in  the  House. 

His  passing  left  a  void  in  this  House.  Every  Member 
knows  in  his  heart  that  when  Bill  Connery  left  us.  we 
lost  one  of  the  finest  characters  and  one  of  the  most  lovable 
associates  we  ever  had. 


For  Distinguished  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OK    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  (legislatwe  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times  on  the  distinguished  service  of 
my  colleague,  Representative  Scott,  of  California: 

If  It  were  the  custom  of  the  Republic  to  award  medals  to  its 
civil  wrvants  fur  distinguished  public  service.  Representative 
Byron  Nicholson  Scxjtt,  of  the  Long  Beach  district  of  California, 
would  have  his  name  inscribed  today  high  on  the  roll  of  those 
eligible  for  such  recognition. 

Almost  single-handed,  seizing  upon  facts  uncovered  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  he  laid  before  the  Hou«e  last  night  a  record  of  real- 
estate  racketeering  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
the  proposed  Camp  Springs  airport  which  resulted  in  tlie  defeat 
cf  the  airport  bill  He  did  so  as  an  honest  legislator  and  a  member 
of  the  Hruso  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  which  last  year  opposed 
thn  measure. 

In  malting  the  fight,  he  fought  for  clean  government,  sound  ad- 
ministrative practice,  and  to  protect  the  Navy's  mdisp)ensabie  in- 
vestment in  a  high-powered,  long-range  naval  radio  station  near 
Camp  Springs.  In  time  of  war,  the  Nation's  life  may  depend  on 
the  effectiveness  of  this  station,  reaching,  as  It  will,  our  farthermost 
posse.«ssicn=  and  all  our  ships  at  sea. 

There  vv:!.?  ncthinp  cf  selfi.sh  interest  in  Mr.  Scorr's  action  He 
had  nothing  to  gain.  Being  a  Democrat,  he  had  much  to  lose. 
s:rcc  the  influence  of  the  national  administration  was  back  of  the 
bill 

ABOVi:    A.ND    BEYOND    THE  CALL   OF   DtrrT  . 

But  he  will  not  lose.  The  people  of  the  country,  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  see  that  this  act  of 
"valor  ab<ive  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty"  is  not  unrewardfd 

Also,  his  succes.«ful  fight  made  of  him  overnight  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  wltn  in  national  affairs,  since  he  and  the  little  group 
who  worked  with  him  to  defeat  the  bill  overthrew  the  leadership 
of  the  House  In  a  contest  In  which  he  was  right  and  the  leaders 
were  wrong  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  long  remain  iB  public 
iife.    Tlie  country  nee<ls  such  men. 


Larjfest  Branch  of  Apriculture,  the  Dairy  Industry, 
Again  Ignored  by  Congress  in  New  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdjay.JuTie  15  (legislative  dny  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress is  about  ready  to  adjourn  and  leave  the  things  undone 
to  the  next  Congre.ss,  ■uhich  will  b*^  made  up  of  many  present 
Members,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  new  faces,  to  meet  on 
January  3.  1939. 

I  have  been  a  Member  for  the  last  4  years,  and  upon  my 
return  home  I  will  be  asked  by  my  constituents  to  render  an 
accounting  of  my  work  in  behalf  cf  the  people  of  my  district. 
My  district,  sis  well  as  the  entire  State  of  Wisconsin,  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  dairy  cow.  Year  after  year  I  have  told 
my  dairy  farmers,  as  well  as  the  business  people  of  the  cities 
and  villages  that  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  dairy 
farmer,  that  next  year  I  am  certain  the  dairy  farmer  will  be 
Included  in  the  program.  I  told  them  that  the  cotton,  wheat, 
and  com  farmers  were  even  worse  off  than  the  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers,  and  emergency  measiu-es  to  aid  them  were 
necessarj'.  As  new  bills  were  brought  forth,  it  was  the  same 
old  thing — the  dairy  farmer  was  not  in  existence.  Not  only 
was  he  not  included  in  the  program,  but  he  was  actually 
penalized  under  the  Soil  Coiiservation  Act  for  having  prac- 
ticed for  years  what  are  deemed  good  soil-conservation  meth- 
ods. Simply  because  a  large  percentage  of  his  tillable  acres 
have  for  years  been  in  alfalfa  or  clover,  he  is  not  given  credit 
for  it.  excepting  a  very  small  percentage  of  his  total  acres. 
The  grower  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  not  only 
receives  pay  for  the  land  he  plants  to  soil-conserving  crops, 
which  crops  arc  mainly  used  in  feeding  cattle,  in  direct  corn- 
petition  with  our  farmers  producing  milk.  On  top  of  that, 
large  sums  are  pro\ided  for  subsidies  and  loans  to  those  pro- 
ducing the  five  commodities.  The  cotton  farmers  have  been 
given  over  $200,000,000,  not  taking  into  account  this  year's 
appropriation.  The  regular  bill  carried  a  half  billion  dollars, 
and  the  relief  bill  has  over  two  hundred  million  more  in  it.  or 
a  total  of  over  $700,000,000.  most  of  which  will  go  to  cotton 
growers  but  not  a  cent  for  the  dairy  farmer.  The  last  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  provides  that  when  the  market 
price  goes  below  75  percent  of  parity  then  subsidies  shall  be 
granted.  Butterfat  prices  have  been  below  75  percent  of 
parity  for  some  time  now,  but  the  dairy  farmer  does  not  count 
and  cannot  receive  any  benefits.  Our  Wisconsin  group,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  our  floor  leader,  Gerry  Bon.EAU,  has 
fought  at  every  opportunity  to  get  recognition  for  the  dairy- 
man. In  the  relief  bill  the  dairy  group  succeeded  in  ear- 
marking $50,000,000  for  the  Commodity  Purcha.se  Division  to 
buy  up  dairy  products  and  distribute  to  the  needy,  but  the 
conferees  took  it  out,  and  the  House  can  do  nothing  about  It. 

So.  It  will  be  the  same  old  story  when  I  get  home: 
I  simply  have  to  tell  my  farmers  that  Congress  again  .said, 
you  are  not  worth  recognition,  you  are  so  well  of!  tliat 
every  other  farm  industry  is  jealous  of  you,  and  since 
the  Government  is  paying  us  to  raise  forage  crops,  we  will 
gradually  go  into  dairying.  Since  they  are  subsidizf-d  by 
the  Government  they  do  not  depend  on  profits  from  milk- 
ing cows,  but  anything  they  get  from  that  source  is 
clear  velvet.  It  definitely  proves  to  me  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  think  that  dairying  Is  so  profitable 
that  they  are  rich  and  independent.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  dairy  farmers  become  thoroughly  organized 
so  as  to  put  forth  a  united  effort,  as  other  agriciiltmal 
groups  do. 

Last  year,  on  March  2.  I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  39  States  more  than  half  the  farms  are  mortgaged.  I 
will  Include  this  table  this  time,  because  there  are  no  later 
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official   figures  avaalable.     These 
of    1930.  and  I  am  ceruln  that 
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it  after  Congress  ha.s  adjourned  The  Farm  Credit  and 
l^nd-bank  officials  will  again  do  their  be.st  to  induce  the 
President  to  veto  this  b;ll  Last  year  the  Conprress  overrode 
the  veto  by  a  very  large  majority.  There  seems  to  be  so  much 
cheap  money  that  I  am  ci-rtam  the  Govornment  is  not  tak- 
ing any  lasses  by  reduciriK  the  interrst  rate  to  3»2  percent.  I 
hope  the  President  doe.s  not  vo»o  the  bill  after  we  adjourn, 
because  that  would  compel  farmers  to  pay  the  old  rate  again 
which  would  greatly  increase  the  weekly  foreclosures,  and 
throw  fifty  or  sixty  thou.^^and  farm  families  annually  on  the 

relief  rolls. 

The  agricultural  situation  as  a  whole  is  becoming  very 
senous  because  of  declminK  prices  in  every  commodity.  The 
Agricultural  Department  reported  today  that  farm-products 
prices  have  declined  to  the  lowest  point  in  4  years.  A  30- 
percent  decline  in  market  prices  in  the  past  year  sent  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  index  to  92  percent  of 
pre-war,  compared  with  128  p»^rcent  a  year  ago.  Although 
farm  prices  were  near  th.-  1909-14  level,  the  Department 
s.iid  farm  purcha,sa:«  t>nv.T  w  i.s  only  74  percent  of  pre-war 
because  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  city  products  were  125 
percent  of  pre-war. 

Because  of  the  derrea.sed  farmer  purchasing  power,  mil- 
lions are  again  unemployt'd  that  f(Uind  private  employment 
likst  year  A  way  must  be  fnund  to  guarantee  at  least  parity 
pnce.s  to  farnitis  The  Chivt  rtuner.t  must  store  and  later 
di.spiwe  of  the  huriJlUM's  by  di.-.tMbuting  most  of  it  to  the 
net  vly  UnileiToii.sumpMdn  c.ium's  most  of  the  surpluses.  If 
the  fanner  i.i  eei'.iin  ni  ^■^'^!  <'f  i)r(u!uriion,  lie  will  feel  free 
to  hiH'Uil  intiucv  lor  M'Milv  rvuvih.in.!  munufiu'turrd,  and 
iiitiny  million.H  now  idle,  will  uuuiii  niid  ejuployment  it 
ilrceiif  wtuea 

Hopuhlinin  noi«>!ii!»n  !'riU«f**  IIuuuc'm  Fltfht  on 
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kxti:nsi()N  or  ki;makks 

or 

HON.   KDWWKD  J.  IIAIiT 

1\  Tlllv   !lnI>K  oi'   i;nM:K;-K.\TATIVFS 

\Vrdt\cs(ta[j  Juru-  1  :>  ■  IrgislcUin-  tlau  of  TUkSdny.  June  14),  1938 

Mr  HART  Mr  Six  ak>i  u::il(  r  Ic.ive  to  extend  my  rc- 
niark>,  I  uuiude  an  .iriiele  apix-antig  in  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
undei  dale  of  June  3.  iaj8  e;vitleil  Republican  Clergyman 
PraiM-s  Hague  .^  Figl.f  i;'i  Coniniuni.st.s."  I  had  no  intention 
of  rluttering  up  the  RriohD  with  any  material  relating  to  the 
iidmuu.stration  of  afTiirs  in  Jnsey  City,  for  the  reason  that 
sucli  adnuni.stiatioii  i.s  the  bu.>irii  ss  alone  of  the  people  of 
Jer.sey  City  But  since  the  l>in  Quixote  of  Montana,  whose 
Ro.si!',an'.e  i.s  a  m  ,ip  box  lia.s  se.  n  fit  to  apply  for  permission 
to  include  m  thr  HimiRU  two  sp«'eihe.s  which  were  not  de- 
livered. I  have  coiuluded  to  h.ive  spread  in  the  pages  of  the 
RfioRi)  a  true  aiipraisal  "f  i  uvi'it  municipal  executive,  who 
har.  been  the  .subi»cf  if  ,sl.ini!eiou.s  attack  by  Intellectual 
tomtit.s  both  m  .nui    I'.ii  cf  'lie  II  um'  of  Representatives. 
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?■•  I'l  •  A  Mir-iid  Young.  D  D.  norlnl 
k>T    cf  ?n  M  u'tit  lin  Avonuf,  Jfrw'v  City. 

I  th.'  N  i  r>ur!;.ini  Dnptitl  Church.  Iftit 
P''  I'l  li  r  M.i'T  Knvnlc  Hi\gue  in  the 
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"T  am  a  R^-publican.  Tve  been  such  aii  my  life.  I  believe  tn  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  Party,  but  I'm  not  fcxjl  enough  to 
think  that  they  have  a  monopoly  on  good  government  I  am  the 
chairman  of  the  department  of  public  relations  of  the  National 
Republican  Constitution  League.  Because  of  all  this  widespread 
agitation,  I  feel  It  is  my  duty  to  publicly  voice  my  appreciation 
In  behalf  of  Mayor  Hague  and  his  official  family 

'•CommunlBm  1«  a  menace  not  only  to  America  but  to  the  world. 
It  ifl  a  Oodless.  bloodthirsty  movement,  owned  and  controlled  by 
a  disgnjntled  group  of  agitators  who  feel  they  have  been  pre- 
ordained of  God  to  work  out  the  destinies  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  What  demigods!  Jersey  City  has  been  a  peaceful  com- 
munity, with  very  little  unrest  to  be  found  among  the  citizens 
No  city  In  the  world  exists  today  where  there  is  a  more  friendly 
understanding  between  employee  and  employer.  This  is  as  it  ehould 
be  With  the  unemployment  situation  throughout  the  Nation  and 
suffering  on  every  hand,  this  Is  no  time  to  preach  radicalism  and 
create  unrest  among  our  people  The  time  calls  for  strong  and 
able  leadership  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  our  people  dvixiug  these 
troublesome  times. 

ABLE    ANT)    COtJRACEOUS 

"Mayor  Hafnje  has  been  filling  this  leadership  ably  and  coura- 
geously. The  people  ol  our  community  don't  think  that  they  are 
being  denied  their  constitutional  right* — ^far  from  It  They  t)eUeve 
the  mayor  Is  acting  right,  and  what  better  proof  do  we  require 
than  the  results  of  the  laat  municipal  election?  This  man  Hague 
recelvt'd  a  bigger  vote  than  he  ever  received  In  his  entire  political 
life.  There  la  a  reaaon  for  that.  The  people  tee  the  thlnga  that 
be  doea  dally  In  the  Interest  of  all  the  people  of  our  city. 

"T  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other. 
There  Is  hardly  a  large  city  that  I  have  not  been  In  I  find  no 
city  In  America  that  has  u  little  crime  m  Jersey  City  The 
recordit  of  the  Department  of  Jiu^uce  show  this  clearly  Now.  the 
people  in  Jersey  City  are  no  diOerent  than  they  are  In  other 
cities,  but  we  have  a  courageous  mayor  backed  up  by  one  of  the 
beat  police  forow  In  the  tJnlted  Butaa  Tliey  can  iimeU  crime 
before  it'a  actually  committed.  They  are  alwaya  able  to  put  their 
hand  on  it  in  the  niuk  of  timtt 

"I  think  one  uf  the  grauteitt  nouroe*  of  evil  itnd  cnma-produclng 
acenriM  in  the  public  dnnee  halla  and  rhenn,  unclean  cabaret 
ahowa  In  rwiUuranUt  "PiU  U  not  p«rrmltt»a  in  J»raey  City 
thank  Ikod,  ihia  la  the  caite  It  mvm  ihouoanrta  n(  tnotherii  and 
faUiera  from  btukan  h»«rui  and  Mirly  tlealliii  Luok  at  Ih*  »»U>uua 
In  Jamey  (""ity  Ttiay  are  cunduelpd  aa  far  a«  l»  hiuivauly  poa- 
•iblf  mvioh  tetter  titan  tha  atvloona  In  our  larirar  ritlea 

D«»raNT  ■Mi,r«ATi  miM* 

"M«a<  nf  o\ir  lar»t  Pltlaa  are  lnfwiu»d  with  hnrliMn  Proatltvitlun 
li  latHnly  in  pvldanre  Thwie  unfnrlunale  woman  mwtlnn  with 
our  youna  manhm^d.  apreadint  dla*«ae  and  danth  J*ra«y  City, 
through  the  waUhfiil  aya  nl  Mayor  HaHUP  and  l»l»  pollen  depart - 
maiil,  haa  prnptlrally  aflminatprl  thU  on*«  of  tha  Rreatpat  ol  all 
•Vila  You  can  walk  fmm  tha  frrry  at  IschanitP  PIiwmi  to  Journal 
Ikiuare,  and  you  will  not  h«<  approached  by  an  unclean  woman 
Joraey  Cltv  doea  not  tolerate  crlma-produclnu  a^jenclea.  If  they 
ran  prevent  It  In  thlt  rommiinlty  Every  mother  and  father 
ought  to  »>e  d«M«ply  irraleful  btcauae  of  thiK  condition 

"In  all  my  travel*  !  have  yat  to  And  a  city  that  take*  better  cart 
of  Ita  needy  cltleena  than  dcH»i  Jtraey  City  No  man,  woman,  or 
child  need  go  hungry  or  without  a  place  U)  aloep  if  they  are  honaal 
cltlfpns  Tlil.>«  condition  hadn't  exlKled  only  ulnce  the  depreaalon; 
there  never  haa  been  a  time  in  thia  city  when  there  waa  a  need  but 
what  the  offlcinls  nf  this  city  hfvve  courageoualy  handled  It  and  met 
the  emerBcncy.  Tlicre  m  no  qunallon  as  lo  a  man  a  roliglun  or 
where  he  vrnn  born  This  doen  not  enter  Into  the  altuatlon  If 
tbere  are  thoae  who  are  In  need,  they  are  helped,  and  why  la  thia 
a  fact?  Bf'cause  we  have  a  man  like  Frank  Hague  tor  mayor,  who 
belleveK  In  helping  the  deatltute. 

"I  believe  the  mayor  and  hU  official  family  have  been  acting 
ridht  In  refuainf  lo  permit  outside  agttatora  to  come  to  our  city 
and  iipread  their  propairanda  of  un-American  lam  and  In  their 
attempting  to  create  unrest.  If  there  la  a  need  for  public  prolcat. 
thru  thai  proteal  ahould  be  laaucd  by  the  cltlaei^  of  Jeraey  City, 
and  the  mayor  and  the  police  department  would  not  interfere  we 
alwaya  will  haw  national  agltatora  who  are  not  Intereeted  really 
m  the  welfare  of  our  ctttteni.  They  are  national  publicity  ereken, 
and  the  only  way  they  can  get  any  recognition  la  by  making  a  loud 
nolae  and  crying  their  conatltutlonal  rlghU  are  denied  them 

Now  If  th««e  agltatora  are  really  Intereated  In  free  apeerh  and 
the  right  of  public  aaaembly  they  will  And  plenty  to  do  right  in 
their  own  back  yard.  Let  them  flrat  put  their  own  houae  In 
order  before  they  try  to  come  Into  another  community  that  U 
100-percent  betur  than  the  comnJunlty  they  came  from. 
Krre  at  ime  rrf  wtw  Towt 

I  have  be«n  very  much  Interested  of  late  In  reading  artlclea 
appearing  in  a  New  York  newepaper  retarding  "Who  ui  thU  raaji 
rrank  Hague?'  I  have  bean  wondering  Why  all  the  mtereal 
In  Jerary  City?  WiUi  all  the  corruption  and  unrest  tliat  exlate 
In  their  own  oommunlty,  with  the  city  admin letratlon  of  New 
Tork  appointing  OommunlaU  to  important  poalttona.  Men  who 
aoe't  deny  that  they  are  Oonununute  but  openly  defy  puWW 
aentiment  and  declare  before  luveetifatinf  oommtiteet  that  Uiey 
dont  betieee  m  our  form  of  Amarlean  Ooeemment  and  if  they 
had  the  power  they  would  change  the  form  of  our  Ooeeniment 
to  that  wtuoh  now  «imu  la  Uuaeow.    1  have  feUe«  to  aae  aay 


protest  being  made  by  thU  partlctilar  New  Tork  newspaper  against 
these  conditions  in  Its  own  city.  The  reason  may  U'  that  they 
know  the  cUirens  of  New  York  dont  pay  much  attention  to 
what  their  paper  has  to  say  I  wonder  If  the  reason  for  this 
New  York  newspaper's  condemnation  of  the  ofBclala  of  Jersey 
City  IS  not  bein^  carried  on  to  Increase  their  circulation  In  New 
Jersey  There's  a  "nigger"  in  the  woodpile  somewhere.  The 
citizens  of  Jersey  City  don't  need  any  outalde  newspaper  to  fight 
their  battles,  they  are  quite  competent  to  protect  their  own 
interest*. 

WORKERS     AGAINST     AGrTATORS 

"Tl\ere  has  been  a  careful  stirvey  made  among  the  Industrial 
plant.';  throughout  Jersey  City  and  that  survey  shows  that  over 
99  percent  of  the  employees  In  Jersey  City  are  opposed  to  the 
efforts  of  paid  propagandists  coming  Into  Jersey  City  trying  to 
Interfere  with  the  mdvistrlsd  life  of  the  city.  It  la  the  average 
opinion  of  the  workers  in  Jersey  City  that  these  paid  propa- 
gandist.s  under  the  direct  control  of  Stalin,  the  Russian  demigod, 
arc   avowed   Communists. 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  mar  or  woman,  regardless  of 
their  political  faith  can  condemn  the  efforts  of  FYank  Hague  and 
hi.s  administration  In  lighting  communlam  and  Its  many  agencies 
under  other  names  This  Is  a  city  of  churches  A  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  arc  church-going  people  If  the  Communists  were 
to  (ret  control  of  our  Nation  there  wouldn't  l)e  any  churches  We 
wculdnt  dure  say  we  believed  In  Gk)d  Almighty  One  of  the  main 
obJecTs  of  the  Conununists  is  to  destroy  all  forms  of  religion  They 
are  trying  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  yotmg  children  a  hatred 
against  Ood  and  His  church.  Thousands  of  Protestant  ministers 
Catholic  prlesU,  Jewish  rabbis  have  l)een  slaughtered  by  the  direct 
orders  of  Rtalln  the  demigod  1  say  more  power  to  Prank  Ha^e 
In  his  uoble  fight  lo  protect  the  home.  Industry  and  the  church 
liCt's  lay  aside  petty  politics  and  Join  hands  with  any  group  or 
any  administration  that  upholds  our  form  of  government. 
WARwa  "rr  can  haffun  koi*" 
"Tnti  hear  larfe  numbers  of  people  say  Why  worryt  Of>m- 
munlam  faacum.  HItleriam,  and  all  fonns  of  isn\s  and  asms  can 
navtr  gtii  a  hold  In  America  These  good  pwjile  arw  mistaken 
A  ftw  vfuri.  back  the  Oovernmnni  of  Hu»«i»  would  have  laughed 
If  yi'U  h»ul  laid  them  that  their  Oovernment  would  be  overthrown, 
their  rulers  assaaslnated  and  a  dlrtatorahlp  would  be  set  up 
TluMo  same  thlnga  can  happen  in  America,  hut  as  long  a*  we  have 
Amarioana  with  blue  blood  in  Ihdr  veins  who  are  alecUnl  lo  oAoe 
and  who  ara  willing  to  tight  llipse  inaldlovia  liifluenrei.,  we  Pan 
ferl  mrrr  or  le««  nrtfe  There  In  no  queiitliin  In  niy  mind  hut  that 
I  hair  are  many  thing"  m  this  (H>\iiitry  that  ni»e«1  tn  be  ch»i»ged  tout 
let  US  do  It  iri  the  American  way  Tliira  can  never  be  a  Olrtaior 
tn  any  I'Uy,  (llnte,  or  tliv  Natlunal  Uuvtrnmeul  as  lung  as  Iha  publto 
hn*  tiie  rl(!ht  uf  the  ballot 

"ITiet*  Ir  no  qtiention  b\it  what  therr  is  a  great  need  tor  many 
rhangen  in  our  induairlal  syaleni.  both  as  tn  amplovwr  and  employee 
Oondlilona  arm  l  as  i»eni»ct  as  tbey  Bh<<ulri  be,  but  Uiey  are  100 
nercrtit  better  than  they  are  In  any  country  in  the  world  It  ll 
true  tharr  la  a  need  for  doner  understanding  taetwi'en  the  employer 
and  the  employee  I  believe  In  oollectlve  bargaining  I  believe  In 
adequate  wi»<res:  1  believe  In  bitter  houatng  conditions;  I  brUeee 
m  shorter  hours  for  the  workingman.  and  all  theac  things  we  will 
evenfuully  get 

"There  has  never  hern  a  crtsUi  In  Amertea  but  what  It  has  been 
met  and  solved  and  always  along  constitutional  Unea.  Tou  cannot 
meet  and  cure  evils  by  evil  methods  or  evil-minded  people,  Araer> 
lea  will  live  American  liberties  and  Ideals  will  never  die  Com' 
munlsm  will  die;  radicalism  will  gradually  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  common  serihe  wlU  take  tU  place,  "nje  church  ertll 
go  on,  from  triumph  to  triumph,  and  the  power  of  Almighty  Ood 
will  mcreuHo  Lci'it  Join  hands  with  those  who  would  protncl  the 
home,  the  chur'-h  «nd  our  Oovernmert  Let's  encourage  all  public 
omcittls  ui  their  nght  on  communum  and  radicals. "* 


Philip  Arnold  Goodwin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

0* 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April'  20,  1928 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  PMiue  AbmouI 
acKJBwtH.  late  a  IU'pre««autlvo  frtm  the  BtaU  of  Hew  Tork 

Mr.  KINZIER  Mr.  Speaker,  mlnidlul  and  oonaeloua  of  per- 
gonal loai  I  dealre  to  expresH  mj  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  Ukte  oolle«8Ue  Pmur  Ahmou*  Oootwxif,  who  died  on 
June  e.  1837. 

During  the  term  of  hii  able  aerrtoe  in  thU  body,  repreeent- 
Ing  M  he  did  the  Twenty-wventh  Congreealonal  DIatrlot  of 
New  York,  be  tiempilfled  in  hkh  decree  thoee  qiuoiuei  of 
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APPE 


S^DIX  TO  THF  CONGRKSSIOXAL  lU'X'onD 


mrnlAl  itttinmrnt,  IndiiMrr    an  1  drvollon  to  duty  which 


to  All  hu  rollr»avi 


and  thcMw  privileged  to 
WhJlf  my  nrfiimintftn^e  wKh  Mr  0<x)dwin  d»ic(l 

\n  thl»  body  a*  ft  Mrrabrr 
ttlpr  a«  a  mrmber  of  lh«» 


pT\dimred  him 

kno^v  him 

from  ihr  be«»nnin«  <>f  hw  w-rvicr 

of  thp  Sfvrniy-thl.'d  Conrrrw. 


Cnnimllie*  on  Agrlcultur.-  our  ate  uAlnlancc  grew  into  a  o1w.p 
fri«!^diihip  and  I  *m  privUnf-d  to  know  him  b.'ttpr  nnd 
mhrrr  hiH  intrTffit  and  knowledge  wrrr  nv-st  h.-lpful  tind  «P' 
prn  latnl  by  the  mcmbrrship  of 
the  conttiturncy  hr  r<prf-vntfd 

In  hiA  death  not  only  the  Twt 
Dial  net  of  thr  Bfaii"  of  New  York 
cour^try,  sulTennl  a  rral  lonn 


Government  Kxpcrlmc  itution  (Jone  Mad 


kxtb:nsi()N  01- 


or 


HON.  PAUL  V^  SHAKKR 


IN  THK  HorSK  (»F  K 


WcinrMdav.Junc  15  Hc0ilat\\r  diy of  Tuesday.  June  14).103S 


Mr   8HAF1R  of  Michigan 
Oovrrnmenl  fxp«Tlmenlailon  hi| 
New   Deal      Literally   every   poailblc 
anil  type  of  Oovernmcnt  actior 
fenng  with  the  normal  operation 


rect  control  of   production. 


he  Interest  of  the  conaumer 
Yet  all  this  was  to  be  done 


ortler  ha«  bern  attempted  during  the  poat   5  years  by  the 
Prt'sldent  and  hb  bright  young    brain  trunters  " 

A  few  Uiuutrailona  of  kuch  Covcrnmenl  rxperlmrntatlon 
art:  Direct  control  of  prices  i.nd  production:  control  of 
prt»ductlon  alone  control  of  pi  Ices  alone;  taxation:  Oov- 
errjnent  competition  with  prlv4c  Industry;  and  the  use  of 
Oovernmenl  propaganda. 

A  glaring  example  of  the  d 
prices,  and  wages  by  the  Oovernment  was  the  National  Re- 
covery Adminuiraiion.  Under  ihis  great  octopus,  conta-ivcd 
to  bring  about  recovery  as  well 
priae,  prices  were  to  be  raised,  vages  Increased,  unfair  trade 
practices  were  to  be  eliminated,  and  the  antitrust  laws 
BUipended.  At  the  same  time 
waj  to  be  protected  adequately 
by  a  process  of  codes  of  fair  Competition  that  were  to  be 
agreeaWe  to  both  capital  and  libor.  These  codes  were  ad 
ministered,  not  directly  by  the  Oovemment,  but  by  so-called 
co-ie  authorities  which  were  nothing  but  a«er^cies  created  by 
one  of  the  Interested  parties  to  such  codes:  that  Is,  the  pro- 
ducers, acting  by  majority  vo<e.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  a 
number  of  people  have  termed  :he  N.  R.  A.  the  new  feudal- 
ism, for  essentially  Is  not  feu^Lalism  the  vesting  of  public 
power  in  private  hands? 

The  consequences  of  the  N.  PL  A.  are  well  known  to  every- 
one. What  would  happen  If  y  m  allow  capital  and  labor  to 
connive  together?  Labor  woull  want  wa^s  increased  and 
capital  would  say.  "Yes.  If  we  cin  Increase  otir  prices,"    As  a 

each  tried  to  get  more  out 

results?     Temporarily,  when 

business  activity  increased 


mpldly  a.n  a  ronsequrnrc  r-f  th.'  rrlaxutinn  of  thl.i  prncM.n 
of  Oovcrninont  sti.ii'.KUi.itiot^  In  J  .•  wan  the  WHKe.s  of 
Arirrican  wntkm.'n  incr.'us.d  pr-  biibly  20  or  2f^  p.-rcnt  wllh- 
oui   thr  intrrv.'iiiion  of  thi'.  ()<iv.riinifnt   fxperinirnt 

.\nothrr  form  .-f  O'-wi  lunrrit  rxpci-iintMituilnn  is  In  the 
rrultn  of  production  o.ntrol  m  hki  U'Ultuif  A.h  origlnnlly 
conreivd  thr  Aurirulniiiil  AdjuM merit  Art  uf  1933  hnd  for  It.t 
pvirixis.'  the  innTii."  of  ii«MriiI'ur;il  pMc«'.s  thi(Uu:h  the  rc- 

Fiumtrii  were  paid  to 


the  ccmnuittf,  ua  well  us      .stnction  of  agi  icultuial  puiduitioi^ 


nt  y-!»evenlh  Congt  e.vHli)nal 
but  the  Congrrw  and  the 


UKMAHKS 


JAN 

ll'KKSKNTATIVK.^ 


Mr   Bprakrr.  many  forms  of 

ve  b«'en  Indulged  In  by  the 

and  concelvablf  form 

for  the   purptMie  of  intvr- 

of  the  economic  and  Jiociul 


consequence,  labor  and  cairital 

of  the  consumer  but  with  what 

the  N    R.  A.  went  Into  effect 

greatly.    Prices  went  up  and  i  rages  along  with  them.    But 

the  Increased  buslnws  actlrlty  yu  to  a  large  extent  a  conse 

qtence  of  a  desire  on  the  part 

restrictive  effects  of  the  N.  R 

realize  that  It  had  been   put 

jacket. 

Pot  the  first  time  in  this  coimtry  In  an  era  of  peace  the 
Oavemment  was  attempting  t)  control  jaices  and  produc- 


tion for  practically  all   goods 
most  of  the  producers  as  well 
ht?aved  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
National  Laduslrtal  Recovery 


or  1935  on  the  ground  that  It  iras  a  delegation  of  legislative 
power  gone  wild.    As  we  all  kn^,  business  activity  increased 


of  industry  to  anticipate  the 
A.  Industry  soon  began  to 
into   a   governmental   strait 


and  services.  Consequently 
u  consumers  in  this  country 
lie  Supreme  Court  held  the 
l^t  unconstltutloiud  la  May 


linvit  production  of  uKruuI'iuul  commoditir.s,  so  that  theie 
would  b<'  ffWfi-  «Mod.s  to  coivunv  and  t Ini.s  the  price  of  the 
ivBrtcultural  conunoditics  irr.'^l.'-d  wmild  hv  increa.s<'d.  But  It 
wu.N  .loon  di.MOvtT.'d  'hilt  11  ss'rin  of  voluntary  bribery  was 
n<.t  Humceni  'niere  were  iiol  sumrlent  people  Who  were 
willing  to  take  11  chunce  («f  tveciving  Oovernment  .sub.Hldle» 
for  not  Kiowitm  roin  'Hiey  wi-re  ilef»iroUi  of  produelnu  n\oro 
mid  lakuig  u  .  h:ine<'  on  nu  in>  r'  une  in  tin-  rinirkol  price  of  the 
ctopn  they  produr.d  Ho  in  IDIU  we  hud  the  Bjinkhrud  Col- 
t(  ti  Ctinirol  Ai't  i,nd  'h--  K^-ir  Tohuceo  Control  Aet,  both 
piohlblilng  the  production  of  the  ie>iMTilve  romniodltles  in 
e>;c»>i.^  of  qu(»t»»«  el  i)y  (he  Oov.i  ninrnt  Vohmlary  cooiiera- 
tnn  in  the  production  of  ih-.e  two  rommodilles  wan  ended. 
Thr  ni'Xt  year  CongieHH  tipphed  the  Nuine  compulsory  control 
IC'ii  to  poliiloe?< 

What  wu.H  the  connecjuenf  r  of  «iurh  a  program  of  restriction 
of  production  of  i  tfticulMiial  eotiunodltlen''  In  the  cn.se  of 
a  roinmodity  th.u  wo  produce  for  (  xyxirt  In  competition  with 
K')od.H  produced  thmuKhoui  i.h.e  world,  we  would  bo  placed  at 
a  compeniive  dt.iadvantage  in  the  world  market,  brcaiusc  our 
p'Ues  would  be  mcreu.ted  and  the  prices  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  not  increase  a.^  a  consequence.  This  would  stim- 
ulate the  production  of  ttif  commodity  in  other  countries, 
with  the  result  that  the  producers  in  the  United  States  would 
lose  their  foreign  inaJk'-t.s  Tlus  Is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
p-nrd  to  coUon  durinK  the  piusl  5  yetirs.  Cotton  is  our  one 
b.«  ugricultunil  export  crop 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Government  control  in  this 
ciuniry  we  supplied  over  50  percent,  of  the  cotton  ured 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  But  a.s  a  const^qucnce  of 
tne  increased  prices  resulting  from  the  agricultural  adjust- 
ment program  as  applied  to  cotton-production  in  Egypt, 
India.  Brazil,  M-'xico.  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  Cotton  acreage  in  Brazil  has  Increased 
several  hundred  percent  in  the  pa.st  few  years.  As  a  conse- 
cuence  of  the  loss  of  world  markets  the  need  for  further  sub- 
sidy to  our  cotton  producers  has  tieen  felt  by  the  present 
administration  This  form  of  Government  experimentation 
In  production  control  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  January  1936. 

The  fertility  of  the  minds  of  the  new  dealers  was  not 
limited  to  this  one  idea.  They  attempted  to  limit  the  pro- 
;  duction  of  agricultural  commodities  through  the  device  of 
I  i)ayment.s  to  farmers  for  .so-called  soil  conservation,  which 
I  'K3LS  merely  another  name  for  bounties  to  be  paid  for  limiting 
iigncuJtural  production,  Bui  this  was  not  sufficient.  They 
have  now  turned  to  restricting  production  on  an  involtmtary 
basis  so  far  as  five  crops — cotton,  com.  tot>acco.  rice,  and 
wheat — are  concerned.  Further,  we  now  have  introduced 
once  again  the  idea  of  an  ever-normal  granary.  We  are 
?oing  to  reduce  production  but  still  have  a  sufficient  supply 
on  hand  for  the  years  when  climatic  conditions  prevent  the 
production  of  a  large  crop.  This  is  to  be  applied  to  wheat 
as  an  experimental  crop.  Of  course,  if  the  bright  new  deal- 
ers believe  this  to  be  desirable  after  this  experimentation,  we 
wUl  have  an  ever-normal  granary  for  com,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  as  well. 

Further,  we  now  have  crop  insurance.  The  Government 
Is  going  to  guarantee  an  assured  income  to  every  producer 
of  wheat.  The  Federal  Government  is  going  to  protect  thorn 
from  the  consequences  of  climatic  changes.  So  the  next 
thing  we  can  look  forward  to  is  a  guaranty  of  a  fixed  return 
to  the  iron  and  steel  producers.  We  will  want  to  insure  to 
them  a  stable  and  unifonn  return  from  the  Public  Treasury, 
whatever  may  happen  to  the  business  cycle.    The  risks  of 
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private  Industry  are  to  be  ellmlnatrd.  The  Government  will 
assume  all  ri.sk.H.  and  the  individual  will  not  bv  troubled  by 
.such  burdenx  The.se  are  mohl  intere.sllng  ^>».<^.Mbllltle^  Such 
exixiimcntution  is  absolutely  new  m  the  hu»t*)ry  ol  the  con- 
trol ol  economic  phenomeiia.  We  do  not  know  what  to  expi'ct 
next. 

Another  experiment  of  the  New  Deal  han  consi.sted  of  an 
attempt  to  control  prices  without  controlling  production, 
The  vi.sionary  schemer-s  of  the  New  Dt:al  liavc  bclected  the 
bitutnmnu.s  coal  Indtistry  as  the  field  for  this  cxi>erimenta- 
tlon  In  the  summer  of  1938  Congress  parsed  the  first  Na- 
tional Bitununouji  Coal  Act.  which  provided  for  a  Oovern- 
ment Board,  compo»<'d  of  representatives  of  the  producers. 
lubtT.  and  the  public,  to  control  the  prices  aiul  wages  paid 
in  the  bllumlnouj  coal  InduMry,  Any  produoer  who  did  not 
adhere  to  Uie  code  of  price*  and  wages  flxud  by  this  Board 
wiui  to  b4'  subjected  to  an  excessive  penally  tax.  In  May  1830 
the  Supreme  Court  held  this  act  to  be  unconitliutlojiaJ  on 
the  giound  thut  the  Federal  Qoveituncnl  had  no  iniwcr  to 
control  wages  In  mining, 

Tlv  New  1>'a\  rxiierlmentrrs  were  not  content  lo  Irt  well 
pnotigh  alone.  In  the  spring  of  1937  another  National  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Act  was  rnnrted,  This  created  a  National 
Uiiumlnou.s  Coal  Commission  to  fix  pricM  of  bituminous  coal 
moving  m  interstate  commerce.  Compliance  with  this  act 
Is  enforced  through  n  system  of  penalty  taxes.  The  act  re- 
quired that  notice  and  hearing  must  be  given  before  any 
price  for  bituminous  coal  is  to  be  set  by  the  Board.  Despite 
the  clear  provision  of  the  law.  in  December  1987  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commls.«lon  announced  a  schedule  of  ap- 
proximately 30.000  prices  for  bituminous  coal  without  ever 
having  held  any  hearings.  And  why  did  they  do  this?  Be- 
cause the  White  House  dictated  to  them  that  It  was  time  to 
put  into  effect  a  schedule  of  prices.  It  was  nicessary  oven 
though  the  law  had  not  been  complied  with.  And  what  have 
the  consequences  been?  The  circuit  courts  of  appeals  In  at 
least  three  difTerent  circuits  have  held  that  the  price  schedules 
proclaimed  by  the  Commission  have  been  issued  contrary  to 
law.  And  consequently  in  the  winter  of  1938  the  Board  found 
It  advantageous  to  suspend  all  the  prices  It  had  fixed  pend- 
ing the  holding  of  public  hearings. 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  Government  agency  so  badly  or- 
ganized and  so  poorly  staffed  as  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission.  The  politicians  have  found  it  to  be  a 
wonderful  place  to  reward  their  friends  with  positions  that 
require  but  little  work  and  yield  high  pay.  If  the  New  Deal 
desires  that  its  experiments  in  Government  intervention  in 
the  economic  order  should  reaUy  work,  it  would  seem  desir- 
able for  It  to  organlae  their  exi>eriments  properly  and  see 
that  they  are  well  staffed. 

Another  form  of  New  Deal  experimentation  is  Involved  In 
its  program  of  population  resettlement.  At  the  pres«;nt  mo- 
ment we  hear  but  little  of  It,  but  5  years  ago  this  was  a 
major  objective  of  the  New  Deal.  The  population  of  the 
large  cities  wsis  to  be  moved  into  the  rural  areas,  and  people 
living  in  so-called  backward  rural  areas  were  to  bs  reset- 
tled in  other  locations  that  our  paternalistic  Oovernment 
at  Washington  thought  to  be  desirable.  Industry  was  to  be 
decentralized.  People  in  agricultural  areas  where  the  soil 
did  not  yield  a  sufficient  return  were  to  be  provided  with 
industrial  employment  to  assist  them  in  making  a  living. 
But  what  has  happened?  With  the  expenditure  of  over 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  probably  no  more  than 
25.000  people  have  been  resettled.  Most  of  the  resettlement 
projects  were  badly  planned  and  badly  executed.  The  politi- 
cal spoilsmen  and  the  grafter  received  their  reward  in  all 
such  undertakings,  and  consequently  none  of  them  turned 
out  to  be  glorious  successes.  And.  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  New  Deal  has  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  large  number 
of  people  who  want  to  be  resettled.  People  like  the  places 
where  they  are  living  and  working  better  than  they  like 
strange  and  unusual  surroundings.  Industry  did  not  care 
to  move  into  new  areas  where  it  had  had  no  previoiis  expe- 


rience. Consequently,  U  appears  that  this  f!ne  visionary 
experiment  in  the  reallocation  of  i.x>puli)tlon  has  come  to 
naukiht  And  evtn  the  mo«l  rabid  new  dealers  have  little  to 
say  for  the  rxperiuient  nl  the  present  time 

The  New  Deal  hiis  attempted  to  carry  out  various  experi- 
ments In  the  use  of  taxation  as  a  di^ce  for  regulating  and 
controlling  the  country.  The  poUry  of  the  present  admin- 
istration has  been  to  Increase  Inewne  taxes  in  the  high 
brackets  and  to  increase  the  taxeti  on  large  Inherttunrea. 
The  purpo.se  of  such  taxes  is  to  break  up  Isrge  fortune*. 
Tlius  II  apjMMvr.s  that  the  purpose  of  the  atlminlst ration  is  to 
redistribute  the  nMl4onal  wealth  and  national  income 

Another  Ulu.stratlon  of  this  Is  the  undistributed-profits  tax. 
I.^t  u,s  not  foi«et  thul  the  purpose  of  Uu«  tax  was  to  prev«-nt 
American  bu.slnes«  from  building  up  large  reserves  and  thus 
usiiikt  that  money  to  expand  Its  plunt  and  equipment,  The 
New  Deal  was  afraid  that  American  luuslnesi  rnterpriNe  would 
grow  too  lurgr  Cnniicquently  the  President  secured  the 
enact mi-nt  of  a  tux  law  that  would  prevrnl  business  from 
functioning  in  an  efTei'tlve  manner  and  from  building  up 
reset  ve.i  that  are  necessary  for  II  to  o»rry  on  in  p<>riods  of 
depression  such  as  at  prcsenl. 

Tlie  New  Deal  has  indulged  In  many  experiments  in  the 
field  of  Oovernment  cumixHltlon  witli  private  IndUJtlry. 
Whatever  the  Pn-sldrnt  and  his  lupportrrs  may  say  u  to  the 
fact  that  Oovernment  business  is  merely  to  bo  used  as  a 
yaj'd.Mtlrk  to  measuie  the  rfficlcncj  of  private  business,  its 
real  purpose  Is  to  drive  out  of  exlstt»nce  nil  private  Indiutry; 
nnd  how  can  It  do  this?  It  can  do  this  through  fraudulent 
bookkeeping.  When  the  Oovemment  enters  upon  business 
enterprises  in  competition  with  private  Industry,  it  sets  up 
deceptive  and  fraudulent  accounting  systems  which  do  not 
reveal  the  total  costs  of  the  undertaking,  and.  therefore,  the 
Oovernment  can  say  that  the  public  enterprise  is  yielding  a 
fair  return,  when.  In  acttxallty,  it  Is  not  by  any  means  nmklng 
expenses. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  a  good  illustration  of 
this.  Repeatedly  the  Authority  has  asserted  that  in  the 
production  of  electric  power  It  is  m.alclng  a  profit.  But  how 
dvies  It  do  tliis?  It  Is  not  allowing  for  a  fair  value  of  Its 
plant  used  in  the  production  of  power.  It  is  not  setting  aside 
a  fair  amount  to  cover  depreciation.  It  does  not  provide  for 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  investment,  and  It  does  not  set 
aside  an  adequate  amotint  in  lieu  of  taxes  that  it  does  not 
have  to  pay  to  the  States  where  It  does  business.  If  these 
Items  are  taken  into  accoimt.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  operating  at  a  loss  rather  than  a  profit. 

As  a  method  of  carrying  on  competition  with  private  In- 
dustry the  New  Deal  has  resorted  to  the  use  of  Oovernment 
corporations  as  a  means  of  doing  public  business.  When 
President  Roosevelt  took  office  the're  were  but  52  corpora- 
tions, but  now  there  are  112  corjxjiations.  TTie  Oovemment 
corporation  is  used  primarily — by  the  New  Deal — as  a  device 
to  conduct  experiments  in  different  forms  of  competition 
with  private  industry,  because  it  Is  free  from  the  normal  re- 
straining influences  that  have  been  set  up  by  the  Constitution 
and  by  Congress  to  check  the  operations  of  Government  de- 
partments and  to  insure  honesty  and  accuracy  In  their 
transactions. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  atlmlnistratlon  has  secured 
the  enactment  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  demonstrates  that 
it  has  learned  nothing  from  the  N  R.  A.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  fixing  of  maximum  hours  for  practically  all  in- 
dustry. In  addition,  it  provides  fcr  a  minimum  rate  of  pay 
of  25  cents  an  hour  to  be  raised  to  40  cents  an  hour  within 
7  years,  unless  special  boards  for  any  industry  shotild  pro- 
vide for  such  increase  sooner.  These  boards  are  supposedly 
to  be  set  up  for  evh  Industry  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
They  are  to  be  composed  of  eqtial  numbers  of  represents  tires 
of  employers,  employees,  and  the  public.  These  committees 
will  involve  all  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  code  authorities.  The  bill  will  result  in  a  large  Fed- 
eral  bureaucracy   prying   into  all   industry.     What   is   still 
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Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Speakei 
fl:'th  Congress  come  to  an  end 
ot  our  tasks  to  pay  tribute  to 
friend.  Edwajid  A.  Kdckxy. 

Uls  traffic  death  shortened 
on  the  highest  poislblc  plane 
devotion  to  helpfulness  and 
You  fellow  Members  know  that 
he  tackled  each  task  that 
hearted  concentration  and  nev^r 
success.    Instincts  of  sincerity 
coupled  with  a  broad  vision 
iry  late  and  well-loved  colleag|ie 
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Lis  friends.    He  was  not  a  ntan 
meeting   but   rather   a   man 
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(ioeer  relationship.    Those  of 
to  know  the  real  Ed  Kkkitit 
*c  knew  a  man  whose  integrliy 
Ideals  and  prtaciples  made  hixi 
and  admired.    I  miss  my 
mourn  his  loss  as  long  as  I  fee 
cere  advice.    I  and  all  who 
feel  that  we  have  gained 
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EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

I'.'V 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OK    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOr.^K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15    U^gislahve  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
:-emark;.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Leo  Wolman.  whn  is  one  of  the  foremost  students  of 
labor  problem.s  m  thi.s  rouiitry.  At  present  Mr.  Wolman  is 
professor  of  economics  at  Columbia  University.  For  11 
years  he  w;i5  econom'^t  for  th*-  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  During  the  war  he  '^erved  on  the  War  Industries 
Board.  In  1932  he  wa.s  chairm.an  of  the  N.  R.  A.  Labor 
.\dvisory  Board.  He  sp*ak>  with  knowledge  and  authority. 
Minimum    Wage    L.aws    Art.    f^r    Statis-  F!'-t    .^iny    Lecslation    of 

Tills     CHARAt-TER      Is      RiXARDrD      A.S      BaH      TO      TUADE      REVn-AL      AND 
RrEMPLOYMENT 

To  the  Editor  or  thk  Nrw  York  Tivrs 

Everyone  will  agree  that  Uie  most  pres.slng  problems  of  this 
rountry  today  are  ihe  peiaU-ioncv  ol  a  severe  depres.sion  in  busi- 
ness and  a  high  and  probably  mrreasing  rate  of  unem.ployment. 
Upon  the  .solution,  or  mttlKntion,  of  these  problems  depends  our 
ability  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  related  problems  of  expenditures 
for  relief,  burdens  of  taxation  and  indeed  our  whole  fl.scal  policy. 
B\-er7one  will  probably  also  .tgree  th.it  the  adoption  of  economic 
policies  at  this  time  that  n  ny  bo  expected  to  hinder  the  recovery 
3f  business  and  to  add  to  our  already  large  army  of  unemployed 
will  iunount  to  a  grave  disservice  to  American  Industry  and  Its 
employees. 

For  some  years  now  we  have  put  .-ill  of  our  faith  In  a  :lmpl':'  and 
plausible  measure  of  n-furm  and  recovery  With  great  persistence 
and  by  a  variety  of  metluxis,  the  Government  has  undertaken  to 
increase  the  purcha-smg  power  of  American  labor.  One  of  the 
foremost  devices  it  hius  u.sed  to  effect  this  purpose  i.s  raising  the 
rate  of  wages,  or  the  price  of  labor  Under  the  influence  of  this 
belief,  frequently  and  emphatir.illy  advocated  by  influential  per- 
sons, many  have  become  per-^u.ided  ihat  along  this  path  lie 
more  stable  business,  fuller  employment,  and  a  more  equitable 
dLstrlbutlcn  of  income 

STE.ADILT    MOf  NTTNG    WAGES 

It  is  probably  rare  m  economic  hi.story  that  a  doctrine  has  been 
more  effectively  exploited  than  this  one  The  combined  resources 
of  Government  nrijanized  labor  and  public  opinion  have  been 
directed  toward  raising  wage  r^ttes.  Since  1933.  consequently,  wages 
have  steadily  motinted,  .-^o  th.U  they  now  stand  at  their  highest 
point  for  all  time 

Some  Idea  of  the  size  of  this  mrrex^e  can  be  had  from  the  move- 
ment of  wages  of  factory  employees  In  March  1938  the  average 
hourly  wages  of  factory  lat)or  were  nearly  three  tim.es  their  amount 
m  1914  Meanwhile  '.hf  cost  of  living  had  increa.sed  by  no  more 
than  40  percent  F^it  m  another  way  the  real  hourly  earnings 
•  money  eamlncs  adjusted  for  changes  In  the  cost  of  living)  of 
factory  employees  in  M.irrh  1938  were  100  percent  greater  than  In 
1914.  60  percent  tjreater  than  in  1920,  and  40  percent  higher  than  In 
1929  These  are  Impre.'^ive  figures,  difficult  to  duplicate  In  any 
earlier  period  of  so  short  a  duration  They  are,  moreover,  not 
peculiar  to  manufactunni?  Industry  and  they  mean  that  we  have 
ascended  to  a  sut)stantially  hi^rher  level  of  real  wayes  tiian  has  ever 
before  prevailed  in  this  country. 

l^NSOCND    POIICY 

In  the  face  of  this  record  it  Is  hard  to  see  that  much  of  a  case 
can  be  made  for  the  dx-tr:ne  that  has  so  dominated  our  recent 
pwlicy.  The  considerable  advance  m  r»al  wages  ha-s  clearly  failed 
to  accomplish  its  purpo.se  Even  at  the  peak  of  the  last  period  of 
business  expansion  the  volume  cf  unemiployment  was  exceptionally 
large,  and  since  last  summer  it  has  atraln  almost  doubled  While, 
no  doubt,  a  variety  of  forces  may  be  held  responsible  for  both  the 
continuing  unemployment  of  1936-  37  and  the  obstacles  to  recovery 
at  the  present  time,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  an  unsound 
wage  poUcy  is  one  of  the  most  pt^tent  of  them  If  this  Is  so.  Ameri- 
can workingmen  rtin  hardly  be  sai;!  to  benefit  from  a  policy  that 
has  contributed  to  keepini;  a  substantial  proportion  of  themi  wholly 
or  partially  unemployed  aud  to  reducmg  t^  aggregate  pay  roll  of 
Lodufttry. 
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Now  that  the  business  of  this  country  Is  In  deep  depression  and 
existing  wage  levels  are.  w/h  few  exceptions,  successfully  resisting 
adjustment,  we  propose  to  make  matters  still  worse  by  legislation 
designed  to  raise  the  rates  of  wages  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employees.  Yet  this  is  th.e  purpose  of  the  fair  labor  standards 
(wages  and  hours)  bill  now  awaiting  action  by  Congress. 

Although  the  supporters  of  this  legislation  like  to  make  us  tse- 
lleve  that  this  kind  of  law  will  have  only  a  limited  application 
because  it  undertakes  to  raise  the  wages  of  only  the  lowest-paid 
employees,  there  are  two  considerations  which  they  fail  to  men- 
tion. The  one  is  that  a  minimum  wage  cannot  be  fixed  without 
upsetting  existing  wage  differentials  and  forcing  a  scaling  up  of 
wages  of  all  classes  of  labor.  The  second  is  that  the  bUl  provides 
for  schedules  of  maximum  hours.  In  the  present  temper  of  labor 
it  will  prove  Impossible  to  reduce  hours  of  work  without  at  the 
same  time  granting  proportloriate  increases  in  wage  rates. 

The  numbers  affected  by  the  law  therefore  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  current  estimates.  If  this  bill  Is  enacted 
It  will  be  raising  wages  at  a  time  when  they  are  already  abnormally 
high,  when  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  prevailing  wages  are 
contributing  to  the  unemployment  rate  and  the  difHcultles  of  re- 
covery, and  when  heavy  industries  to  which  minimum  rates  may  be 
expected  to  apply  cannot  afford  to  assume  any  heavier  burdens  than 
they  are  now  carrying. 

Aside  from  the  piupose  of  this  bill  to  establish  minimum  rates  of 
pay.  it  has  perhaps  a  more  important  purpose  of  equalizing  wages 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  the  proviiilons  of 
the  bill  are  directed  mainly  against  the  industries  of  thi?  South 
that  are  believed  to  possess  an  unfair  competitive  advantage  over 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  supporting  this  purpose  ailvocates 
of  this  measure  fail  to  take  into  account  the  long-term  movements 
of  southern  wages  and  the  conditions  prerequisite  to  a  risLog  wage 
level. 

SOUTHTRN    PAT    TTV 

Over  the  last  several  decades  wages  in  the  South  have  increased 
with  the  growth  of  capital  In  southern  Industry  and  the  improving 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  southern  labcw.  The  estimate  may 
be  ventured  that  average  hourly  earnings  of  factory  labor  in  the 
South  is  at  this  writing  in  excess  of  50  cents  an  hour. 

Considering  the  stage  of  development  of  Industry  in  the  S.^uth 
and  the  composition  of  their  labor  force,  this  cannot  be  considered 
a  low  rate.  Average  wages  in  the  cotton-goods  industry  of  "he 
South  are  now  about  as  high  as  they  were  In  1920:  they  are  more 
than  three  times  the  1914  rate;  and  they  exceed  that  rate  of 
1928  by  about  11  cents  an  hour.  The  North-South  differential  in 
this  Industry  also  is  much  smaller  than  It  used  to  be,  having 
declined  frorn  an  excess  of  northern  over  southern  rates  of  wages 
of  61  percent  in  1924  to  26  percent  in  July  1937  While  this  differ- 
ential is  somewhat  higher  than  that  prevailing  during  the  N.  R.  A.. 
It  Is  not  excessively  so. 

The  wage  and  hour  bill  is  no  doubt  the  product  of  good  mo- 
tives and  a  desire  to  raise  the  labor  standards  of  Am.erican  work- 
ingmen. But  when  its  most  probable  effects  will  be  loss  of  em- 
ployment and  further  delay  in  the  necessary  adjustment  of  wages 
to  business  conditions,  the  wisdom  of  pushing  such  a  measure 
mav  well  be  questioned. 

If  we  are  to  have  minimum-wage  legislation  In  this  country,  it 
Is  the  wiser  policy  to  depend  on  State  legislation,  drafted  and 
administered  bv  persons  close  to  the  local  situation  and  familiar 
with  Its  problenris  If  also  we  desire  legislation  of  this  type.  Federal 
or  State,  It  Is  well  for  everyone  to  know  that  raising  the  rate  of 
wages  Is  no  magic  formula,  that  it  will  on  occasion  throw  people 
out  of  work  and  keep  others  from  being  employed,  and  that 
regulated  and  uniform  wages  remove  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  for  breaking  the  log-Jam  of  depression  and  Initiating 
revival  and  reemployment. 

LXO  WOLJCAN. 

Hiw  York,  May  21,  1938. 


Hon.  Joseph  Taylor  Robinson 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon    Joseph  Tatlob 
Robinson,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  centuries  ago  a  pagan  philos- 
opher used  this  illustration  of  what  we  call  death: 

As  in  many  groups  they  were  busied  in  diverse  occupations, 
■ome  In  games  and  others  in  work,  the  master  opened  the  door  and 
With  a  smile  t>eckoned  to  the  leader  of  ttie  busiest  group,  wbo. 
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laying  down  his  tools,  went  within  and  the  door  was  shut  behind 
him.  His  comrades  waited  for  him  and.  finding  that  he  came  not, 
realized  that  that  was  death. 

And  we  have  .seen  it  occur  in  our  midst  that  the  Master 
came  into  the  busiest  group  and  beckoned  the  leader  of 
the  group  into  the  open  door.  He  followed  and  the  door  was 
shut. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  Joseph  Taylor  Robin- 
son, the  late  distinguished  leader  of  the  majority  in  the 
Senate.  He  left  the  House  to  go  \x)  the  Senate  about  the 
time  I  entered  the  House.  Already  he  had  achieved  fame 
in  public  life.  And  upon  his  election  to  the  Senate  there 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  every  high  honor  in  the  gift 
of  his  native  State  of  Arkansas,  as  Representative  for  10 
years  in  this  body  where  his  ability  was  soon  recognized,  sis 
Governor  of  Arkansas,  and  as  United  States  Senator.  In 
the  latter  oflBce  he  served  both  as  minority  and  majority 
leader,  responsible  positions  in  which  he  labored  with 
marked  ability  and  distinction.  In  my  official  relation- 
ship in  the  House  I  was  thrown  constantly  in  the  company 
of  Senator  Robinson,  and  I  always  found  him  to  be  a 
courteous,  agreeable  gentleman  and  fair  to  political  foe  and 
friend  alike.  And  notwithstanding  the  diflerence  In  our 
political  philosophies  we  were  on  intimate  and  pleasant 
pergonal  terms.  On  fundamentals  of  government  we  were 
not  far  apart,  if  at  all.  We  both  believed  in  parly  govern- 
ment, that  this  Republic  had  advanced  to  greatness  under 
the  two-party  system,  one  to  check  the  other. 

Joi  FloBiNSON  was  loyal  to  his  party;  ready  to  make  any 
personal  sacrifice  for  it.  If  he  had  not  been  loyal  to  his 
party  he  never  would  have  taken  upon  himself  the  arduous, 
and  I  might  say,  onerous  duties  as  leader  of  his  party  In  a 
time  of  great  economic  stress  and  strain,  when  such  lead- 
ership involved  criticism  of  acts  for  which  he  was  not 
primarily  responsible. 

In  my  judgment  Senator  Joe  Robinson  was  a  \1carioua 
sacrifice  to  that  which  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  In 
the  discharge  of  that  duty  he  was  motivated  by  his  big 
heart,  whereas  his  trained  and  educated  mind  did  not 
always  synchronize  with  his  heart.  Yet  he  was  consistently 
and  always  a  Democrat,  as  much  of  a  stalwart  Democrat, 
wedded  to  its  principles  and  tenets  as  when  he  served  in  the 
House,  as  much  as  I  am  a  stalwart  Republican,  wedded 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  my  party. 

Arkansas  has  produced  some  great  men,  but  none  greater 
than  Joe  Robinson.  His  name  as  a  man  of  noble  character, 
as  an  eminent  lawyer,  as  a  finished  orator,  and  as  a  legis- 
lator, leader,  and  statesman  will  be  written  high  In  the 
annals  of  his  State  whose  people  he  served  so  weU  and  faith- 
fully, and  In  the  annals  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  where  he  left  the  indelible  impression  of  his  lofty 
devotion  to  duty. 

A  great  and  good  man  fell  when  Joi  Robinson  was  called 
suddenly  from  our  midst. 


Just  One  of  the  Farmer's  Many  Worries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

of    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  ileoislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  193t 


ARTICLE    FROM    LABOR.    AND    REPORT    OP    FEDERAL    TRAOB 

COMMISSION 


Mr.  SCHULTE.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  read 
in  a  paper  called  Labor  an  article  which  to  me  certainly 
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expnewes  the  sratiment  of  prmc 
United  8Ut«i  who  has  found  it 
plements.     This  paper  has  been 
the  fanner  and  labor  and  no  (*»e 
Wo'w,  here  is  Just  part  of  the  artcJe: 
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B.ttons    by    maintaining    so-caUad 
eg  Than  activiuas,  the  Commisalon 

enmers— a    result    which    the 
"vlrtousfy  dlsfulsed   ar.d   mislead  1 

So  sueeeaafol  have  been  the 
1$»J7    was   "tJie   most    prosperous   v 
fa.nurers  since  the  World  War." 
been  hiked  50  to  100  percent  and 
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anyone  expected. 

discovered  that   there   is  a 

and  extortionate  combine  that 
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PiajEXAL    TXADE    COMMTSS:nN     l.SSTES    PIILST    P.EPriST    OV    AC«lpm.Tt7aAL 

Implement    .vnd   M*.  hijji;    Investi^.^tion 

JrNS  6.    1933. 

The  Pod^-ral  Tnwle  Commi  s;.-n  tod  iv  tnvn-mute<l  to  ConKress 
DiuT.  I  Of  Its  rep..rt  on  lt>  iiivestigation  -f  Uie  acricultural  Imple- 
n.TT  arc:  inachinfr,-  industrv  This  mquirv  was  conducted  In 
rf8p<jri.^  to  a  )o;.".t  rf'SdluTlon  oi  ConL'rf"ss  (Public  Res.  130.  other- 
wise known  as  S    J    Rr^    2T7    74th  Coi.g  ,   2cl  Bt'ss  |. 

The  10  chapters  comprisinK  piirt  I  de..l  with  i?eneral  economic 
question*  A  second  par'  to  be  releaiw-d  at  a  later  date  ^»,-lll 
present  ivccouMilni;  and  statl.-acal  studies  dealmc  with  Invest- 
ments   profttJ*.  prices,  and  C(*-s  of  machine.^  and   implements 

Principal  eubUcts  dis.  ussf^d  m  part  I  are  ill  the  history  ol 
developments  by  which  tiie  bulk  of  prrxlurtlon  and  wholesale  dls- 
C-ibutltn  has  b«'cnmf>  conrenirated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
n  anufncturtng  companies  (2)  thf  extent  of  concentration  of  pro- 
duction by  such  companiefi.  (3.  the  natUTf'  of  distributive  organ- 
U'Atlons  and  ae'-ncles  -H  fartorv  equlpmrnt  and  ov>eratlon  pro- 
grams of  tvplcal  manufacturing  plants  "5i  trade  association  ac- 
tivities, and  (6i  competirtve  methods  and  practices  pursued  by 
fcotli  manulactur*-™  and  dealers  wuh  special  attention  to  methods 
and  practices  which  may  involve  restraint.';  of  trude  or  tendencies 
t5  resvilt  m  further  amcentration  of  control  or  monopoly.  Part  I 
c  jntain.-i  no   forin.kl    rt>cun\ni."i.d.ition.-,   or   conclusions. 

Important  polnt.s  discussed  m  part  I  Include: 

C0NCE?rniAT10N    or    control    in    LARGC    MANI.T.^CTt.'RXaS 

The  bulk  of  production  of  farm  implements  and  machines  has 
now  become  concentrated  in  the  hunds  of  a  relatively  small 
r  umber  of  Urge  m.inufacturer9,  of  wMch  the  following  eight  are 
the  prmcipiU  long-line  companies  Intemalirnal  Harvester  Co., 
Chicngo  Def're  &  Co..  Molme.  Ill  ,  J  I  C«ae  Co..  Racine.  Wis.;  Allls- 
Chalniers  M.mufactunni;  C .  M.;'A-uay.e«>.  Oliver  Farm  Equipment 
Co  ,  Chicago.  MlnneaooUs-Moluie  Power  Implement  Co  ,  Miiine- 
Lpolli.  the  Uassey -Harris  Co..  luQ..  Racine.  W;*..  and  B.  F.  Avery  <S» 
Slons  Co  .  Louisville.  Ky 

Important  short-lltie  companies  spfcUUzlng  In  one  or  a  com- 
jmratively  smaii  nunbt-r  of  types  of  implcmects  and  machines 
I. re  a.*  follows  N>w  Idea.  Inc.  Culdwat*>r,  Ohio.  Avery  Farm 
Ilachlnery  Co  .  Pccria.  lU  Gleaner  Harvester  Corporation.  Inde- 
l)endence.  Mo  .  Dtmphter  Mill  Manufacturing  Co..  Beatrice.  Nebr.; 
Sitover  Manufacturing  &  EngK:e  Co  .  FYeeporf.  111.;  A.  B  Farquhar 
Cc.  Ltd..  Turk.  Pa.  Lynchbm-g  Fciiudry  Co..  Lynchburg.  Va.; 
Tapec  Machine  Co..  Sliortevillc.  N.  Y  .  Wood  Bros.  Thresher  Co., 
I)es  Moines.  lowu.  De  Laval  Separator  Co  .  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Anker- 
Ilolth  Manufacturing  Co  .  Iiic  Port  Huron.  Mich.;  the  Ohio  Cultl- 
vutor  Co..  Bellevue.  Ohio  .  and  Farm  Tools,  Inc..  Mansfield.  Ohio. 
'.Tie  products  uf  these  companies  In  miuiy  instances  are  directly 
(ompetiiive  with  those  made  by  long-line  manufacturers. 

Concentration  of  contr.,-1  m  a  fi;w  large  compazues  has  developed 
gradually  from  tiie  time  when  individual  niauufaclurers  special- 
.zed  In  making  plows,  reapers  and  other  simple  farming  Implements 
down  throuph  the  great  agricultur<U  expansion  of  the  nineteenth 
:«nt.ury  smce  whicii  the  trend  has  been  definitely  away  from 
specialized  manvifaciure  by  ^lort-line  or  smgle-line  companies 
and  has  proceeded  In  the  direction  of  the  lengthening  of  the 
lines  manufactured  by  a  few  large  long-line  companies  Such 
lengthening  of  the  l.nes  often  ha^  been  accomplished  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  mdependei.t  compaiiK*  as  well  as  by  the  building 
of  riew  plants,  or  the  converbjoii  uf  old  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  other  implements 

For  certain  important  lurm  implements,  from  four  to  six  of  the 
eight  long-line  ojmpanies  riomin-ite  both  the  manufacture  and 
sale  In  the  Unit.ed  States  For  example,  in  1936  fotir  of  these  eight; 
companies  made  iUl  ui  the  corn  bind- rs  m.^nufactured  In  the 
country  tiv^-  marie  96  percent  of  the  ervUn  binders;  and  six  (not 
always  the  same  C'.mpanies  m  each  cfi.sp «  mrvde  97  percent  of  thn 
All-purpose  wheel-type  tractors  and  tractor-drawn  or  mounted 
row-i..'>  p  cultivators  for  operation  therewith,  9_'  percent  of  the 
m.owers  and  one-row.  two-horse  walking  cultivator^,  91  percent  of 
the  corn  planters,  and  86  percent  of  the  sulky  dump  rakes.  For 
vurlou.'^  other  important  ".mplpmer.*s  from  50  to  85  percent  of  the 
Nation's  proiuction  is  coi'.ctnirated  in  ilie  hands  of  the  eight 
lergest   comp.m.es 

Internati  .n  il  Harve«?trr  Co  1?  bv  far  the  most  important  manu- 
facturer if  most  types  ■■-,'  In^iiiemenf;  and  machines.  Deere  & 
Co  Is  sf^cond  m  importano'.  ai.d  nu  single  manufacturer  Is  third 
in  Importance  for  mere  than  a  few  types. 

.Although  International  Harvester  Co  's  production  of  Im- 
plements is  greriter  by  far  than  that  of  any  otxier  company,  its 
proportion  of  the  total  production  of  harvesting  machines,  in 
V  hich  It  held  a  niouupolv  when  it  was  formed  through  consolida- 
tion of  the  five  largest  manufacturers  of  such  machines  in  1902, 
has  been  decreasing.  For  example,  it  produced  56.5  percent  of  the 
country  8  gram  and  rice  binders  In  1936  as  compared  with  90 
percent  In  1902  Of  mowers  it  produced  53  percent  in  1936  as 
oompared  with  80  percent  in  19011  For  some  other  implements, 
however  Its  proportion  has  increased  In  recent  years.  For  in- 
stance, It  produced  25  9  percent  of  the  total  number  of  dl*k  har- 
rows In  I90S.  and  38  7  percent  in  1936.  It  produced  20.8  percent  of 
the  hayloaders  in  1909  and  35  1  percent  in  1936. 

Concentration  in  the  hands  of  the  eight  large,  long-line  com- 
panies 13  greatest  in  the  prtxlucti'in  of  harvesting  machine  lines 
and  for  tractors  and  the  newer  types  of  tractor -operated  machines. 
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and  Is  lea.'rt  for  the  older  ty-pos  of  horse-drawn  Implements  and 
for  special' les  such  as  small  gasoline  engines,  cream  separators, 
farm  wagons,  and  the  like. 

Maintaining  control  over  production  of  the  newer  types  of  trac- 
tors and  tractor-operated  implements  and  machines  Is  more  dlfB- 
cult  than  over  the  older  types.  For  Instance.  In  1935  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  made  32  percent  of  all  the  harvester  combines 
sold  for  use  in  the  United  States,  and  AHis-Chalmers  Manulactur- 
Ing  Co.  made  14  percent.  Following  the  Introduction  by  AlUs- 
Chalmers  of  its  small  combine,  Its  proportion  of  the  total  number 
sold  increased  to  almost  46  percent  In  1936  while  that  of  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  fell  to  not  quite  12  percent,  and  that  of 
other    important    combine    manufacturers    also    decreased   sharply. 

The  percentages  of  specified  representative  implements  made  by 
all  smaller  companies  and  sold  in  1936  for  use  In  the  United  States 
ranged  from  1.1  percent  for  tractor -drawn  or  mounted  cultivators 
to  76  percent  for  cream  separators,  and  even  higher  percentages  lor 
certain  other  Implements  and  machines. 

In  certain  manufacturing  companies  a  few  stockholders  have 
large  voting  control,  especially  In  some  of  the  smaller  companies 
where  the  stock  is  closely  held.  Among  the  larger  companies,  9 
stockholders  controlled  37.9  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  and  14  stockholders  controlled  49.1  percent 
of  the  voting  stock  of  Deere  <&:  Co.  The  report  does  not  indicate 
close  relationship  among  the  larger  companies  through  common 
ownership  of  stock  or  Interlocking  directors  or  ofBcers. 

MANDTACTTjaXRS'    PEICING    I»aACTTC«8 

Where  a  few  companies  control  the  bulk  of  production  their  acts 
and  policies  determine  the  conditions  under  which  all  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  must  operate.  Similarity  of  policies  respecting 
prices,  terms,  and  competitive  practices,  to  some  extent,  tends  to 
result  whether  the  policies  are  determined  by  the  companies  indi- 
vidually and  competitively  or  by  understandings  or  agreements. 

For  most  Implements  and  machines  International  Harvester  Co. 
and  Deere  &  Co.  generally  are  regarded  by  other  manufacttirers  as 
the  price  leaders  of  the  Industry.  Announcement  of  prices  by 
other  manufacturers  Is  delayed  until  the  prices  of  these  leaders  are 
published.  This  practice.  In  turn,  is  facilitated  and  made  possible 
by  extensive  exchanges  of  prices  among  individual  manufacturers. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers,  however,  that  such  exchanges 
are  not  made  until  prices  have  been  definitely  decided  upon  and 
made  known  to  the  trade. 

The  practices  of  following  the  leaders  in  pricing  activities,  such 
as  extensive  exchanges  of  prices  and  specifications,  and  standardi- 
zation of  design  and  construction  of  implements,  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  older,  cruder,  and  more  obvloiosly  Illegal  agreements 
by  which  mantifacturers  sought  cooperatively  to  control  or  restrict 
competition  and  enhance  prices  prior  to  1920,  as  shown  in  the 
Commissions  1920  report  on  Causes  of  High  Prices  of  Farm 
Implements. 

As  to  standardization  as  a  price  factor,  the  very  fact  of  similarity 
In  design  and  construction  of  implements  and  machines  tends  to 
produce  similarity.  If  not  uniformity.  In  prices,  because  Implements 
having  no  distinguishing  characteristics  cannot  well  command 
higher  than  ordinary  prices  except  through  established  custom  or 
special  sales  promotion.  For  this  reason,  standardization,  If  strictly 
adopted,  tends  to  produce  prlcti  uniformity. 

"Full  line  forcing,"  or  the  tise  of  coercive  measures  to  enforce 
exclusive  dealing  In  the  products  of  certain  large  manufacturers, 
has  extensive  adverse  effects  upon  the  Interests  of  small  manu- 
facturers, retailers,  and  farmers.  The  Commission's  study  indi- 
cates that  although  many  dealers  handle  certain  competing  prod- 
ucts along  with  those  of  a  large  long-line  manufacturer  who  is  their 
chief  source  of  supply,  there  are  numerous  Instances  where  em- 
ployees of  a  large  manufacturer  have  brought  pressure  to  Induce 
individual  dealers  to  stop  handling  competing  lines.  In  several 
instances  Investigated  It  was  found  that  a  dealer,  desiring  to  sup- 
ply his  customers  with  machines  of  some  manufacturer  other  than 
his  principal  long-line  supplier,  secretly  stored  such  competing 
machines  and  bootlegged  them  to  his  trade.  The  basis  for  enforce- 
ment of  exclusive  dealing  is  fear  on  the  part  of  the  retailer  that 
if  he  does  not  comply  with  the  demands  of  his  principal  supplier 
his  dealer  contract  will  not  be  renewed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

KHminatlon  or  restriction  of  competition  of  smaller  manufac- 
turers by  full-line  forcing  methods  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  dominant  position  held  by  a  few  large  manufacturers,  and 
competition  becomes  progressively  weakened  both  as  to  price  and 
service  to  dealers  and  to  farmers. 

MANT7TACTT7KEBS'    ASSOCIATION    PtTLIC- RELATIONS     ACTIVITUCS 

The  Farm  Equipment  Institute,  representing  the  farm-equip- 
ment industry,  maintained  a  so-c&ll&d  research  department  de- 
voted to  industry  advertising,  publicity  work,  and  public-rela- 
tions contacts.  It  was  described  as  "our  most  useful  and  Impor- 
tant activity."  by  A.  E.  McKLlnstry.  an  Institute  executive.  "It 
can  be  safely  asserted  without  qualification,"  he  said,  "that  this 
department  is  the  most  direct  and  most  potent  of  all  causes 
and  factors  that  have  worked  together  to  bring  the  farm-equip- 
ment Industry  into  public  attention,  public  understanding,  and 
public  respect." 

Through  this  so-called  research  department,  special  contact 
committees  and  the  membership  common  to  both  organizations, 
the  Farm  Equipment  Institute  maintained  close  cooperative  con- 
tacts between  the  Industry  and  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers  A  direct  product  of  such  cooperative  contacta 
was  a  widely  distributed  report  published  in   1933  entitled  "Ka- 


port  of  an  Inquiry  Into  Chancres  in  the  Qtialtty  Values  of  Farm 
Machines  Between  1910.  1914,  and  1932.  '  the  true  origin,  author- 
ship, and  purpose  of  which  were  conce;iled  in  order  to  give  it  a 
standing  of  independent  authorship  aad  scieuUflc  value  which  It 
did  not  deserve. 

The  situation  developed  as  follows; 

In  1932  the  farm-machinery  Industry  was  being  criticized  because 
the  price  index  numbers  for  farm  machinery  issued  by  two  Govern- 
ment departments  showed  that  the  prices  of  farm  machinery  were 
being  maintained  at  relatively  high  levels  during  the  depths  of  the 
depression. 

Indications  are  that  as  a  Justification  for  such  prices  the  above- 
mentioned  report  was  undertaken  by  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  three  representative* 
of  prominent  State  agricultural  colleges  and  the  three  largest  farm- 
equipment  manuufacturers. 

As  originally  planned,  these  six  men  were  to  cooperate  as  coau- 
thors. As  flnaJly  prepared,  only  the  three  professors  signed  the  report. 
The  reports  foreword  indicated  that  the  study  was  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  its  publication  by  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  of  which  the  three  professors  were 
members,  as  the  Farm  Equipment  Institute  decided  that  it  would 
have  more  weight  with  the  public  If  published  by  a  scientific  organi- 
zation outside  the  lama -machinery  Industry.  It  also  appears  that 
this  was  In  accordance  with  tlie  wishes  of  the  authors  who  hoped 
that  It  might  be  used  as  a  textbook  or  reference  material  in 
connection  with  college  courses  in  agricultural  engineering. 

In  1936,  industry  representatives  appearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  then  considering  the  reso- 
lution directing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  the 
present  Inquiry  submitted  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Farm 
Equipment  Institute  In  which  they  said  that  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers  had  appolnt«l  a  committee  of  threa 
agrlculttiral  college  engineers  "to  study  25  typical  kinds  of  farm 
implements  used  In  1912  and  now,  and  list  the  changes  and  con- 
sider the  effect  and  value  thereof."  The  statement  fllixl  also 
pointed  out  that  the  sulwtance  of  the  report  was  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  In  a  bulletin 
Issued  December  2,  1935,  and  percentage  figures  contained  In  the 
original  report  were  quoted  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

Still  later,  in  the  May  1938  is.sue  of  the  Agrictiltural  Situation, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrlcxilture.  the  report  was  cited  as  having 
been  prepared  by  "a  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Agii- 
cultural  Engineers."  and  Indexes  of  Improvement  Ln  Implement! 
were  again  quoted  from  the  report. 

In  these  various  ways  the  true  origin,  authorship,  and  purpose 
of  the  report  have  been  concealed  in  order  to  give  It  a  standing 
of  Independent  authorship  and  scientific  value  which  It  does  not 
deserve.  The  methods  used  In  this  case  to  enhance  the  standing 
and  credibility  of  the  report  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  public-utility  Industry,  as  disclosed  and  criticized  in  the 
Commission's  public-utility  reports. 

RETAIL    SALS   OF    FARM    IMPLZMCNTS 

The  bulk  of  farm  Implements  sold  in  the  United  States  movea 
from  the  manufacturer  directly  to  various  types  of  retailers.  At 
the  request  of  organized  retailers,  the  principal  manufacturers 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  issuing  price  list/,  which  are,  In  effect, 
suggested  retail  prices  for  the  guidance  of  retailers  in  selling. 
This  pricing  plan  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  has  not  entirely 
eliminated  direct  price  comp)etltion  among  dealers.  Some  dealers 
give  less  expensive  service,  or  otherwise  operate  at  lower  expense 
than  others,  and  sometimes  charge  less  than  the  suggested  retail 
prices. 

In  addition,  the  "trade-in"  of  usea  machines  or  other  commodi- 
ties as  part  payment  for  new  machines  has  Ijecome  the  method  of 
indirectly  selling  below  suggested  retail  prices  most  often  used  by 
retailers  of  farm  Implements  and  machinery.  The  queatlon  of 
allowances  for  trade-ins  has  been  made  a  principal  subject  of  dla- 
cusfilon  at  meetings  of  the  Industry's  trade  associations.  The 
National  Federation  of  Implement  Dealers'  Associations  has  at- 
tempted to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers,  both  indi- 
vidually and  through  the  Farm  Equipment  Institute,  in  an  effort 
to  control  aUowances  made  on  trade-ins,  and  thereby  obtain  bet- 
ter maintenance  of  suggested  prices.  Although  a  number  of 
States  have  had  so-called  fair-trade  laws  for  varying  j)ertods.  and 
a  Federal  law  (Tydlngs-Mlller  Act)  was  enacted  In  August  1937 
legalizing  resale  price  maintenance  under  certain  conditions,  man- 
ufacturers have  not  compiled  with  the  wishes  of  the  dealers, 
claiming  that  It  Is  not  practicable  for  the  manufacttirw  to  polioe 
the  trade-in  allowances  made  by  their  dealers. 

As  a  means  of  fostering  closer  observance  of  suggested  retail 
I  prices,  manufacturers  urge  the  organization  of  local  clubs  of 
dealers  which  discuss  local  trade  problems.  Including  suggested 
prices  and  Indirect  selling  below  them.  Local  sales  representative* 
of  particular  manufacturers  make  a  practice  of  calling  their  deal- 
ers together  for  discussion  of  prices  and  price  competition  among 
handlers  of  their  particular  lines,  especially  when  price  change* 
occur. 

RZTAILIHO   BT   COOPERATniS 

Local  farmer  cooperative*  engaged  In  retailing  farm  machinery 
on  the  same  basis  of  price  asul  scmce  as  so-caUed  regular  retafl 
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^t0Sm   In   th^lT   partkrular    trmio 
cuJiy    la    obtainir^    d**J«    con'. 
r*J-mer  couprrmtlrou  sltrinplLnc  to 
for    (wm'Ts    wJiboui    giving    "err 
rrvular  driUfrN    unci   uttrnipr.iiK   t 
iinv    iMifinipi    madf    in    '.h*    form 
r«fmnl«<l    by    m*xiu(»rturvri    m    u 
c(iop«r«tiTM   h»v*   difficulty    In    -*^ 
cta]!y  »lth  th*  l*rf*r  mAnutacr 

Ukeynme.   farnwr*'   oooprrmllv'* 
p!;r^himin«    ■itenrlrn    to    piirrhn.'se 
tk)t»  by  locmi  ooopermtJvi^.  hav* 
in«   eoru-ecHon*.   «pecl«Uy   wt:h 
nwMona  ar*  givn  (or  lhi«  by  l>oth 
namffly;    (I)   That  If  the  coop*r»tl 
would   compffUf   with   the   ni«nuJa< 
t^)   ih»t  when  Ibe  m*nuf*ctur*rs 
UTe    wbole«aie    purchii«in«    agencua 
wholtMi*  and  retail  dlstrtbution  r  ' 
tain   typrt  of  local  retail 
(acturvra    aa   undMtrabie    becauac 
an.i  lack  of  mrr\c«  facUlOrt.  and 
tmptementa  by  wholraal*  coopera' 
thu  type  of  retailer  ban  a  dUturbln^ 
ralatlooa  with   rccrvilar   aerrlce 
cuaperatlTC  oumpetea 

trrwcr  or 
The   report   cltc«  as   a   ■trlkiiig 
portaooe  of  fanii   Inctwne  In  rela 
machinery    Industry    the    fact    thi 
for    operator!'    labor,    capital     and 
erea*e<l  from  approximately  5  7  bill 
dollars  m  1930,  the  va-lvie  of  farm  ' 
from  approximately  »«<rr.0OO.O0O 
the  oth.'r  hand    improvement  in 
1S3C  and   l>37.  resulted  In  makln 
for  farm  machinery  manufacturer  i 


•^    (tenerally    hare    little    dlffl- 

wtth    large    manufactunr^ 

ix:t  merely  aa  purchaaintc  aK'nta 

(^s    comparable    with    tho«e    of 

pa-Hjt  on   directly   to  purchasers 

cut   pncea,    generally    are    n-  i 

factory    dealer    outlets      Such 

obiainlng    dealer    contracu,    espt- 


cooperati  ve* 


deaJers 
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iictlni5   as   centrali7.ed    wholesale 
(Jommcxirie-*   ?  t    n'.t;!    dlstribu- 
lenced  difficulty  tn  estabimh- 
larger    manufacturers      T*o 
nanufacturers  and  coo{.>enMives, 
were  set  up  as  wholesaler*,  thpy 
urers'   own   branch   hoviseB.   and 
leil  outright  to  farmer  coupera- 
all    control    over    subsequent 
lost  to  the  manufacturer      Cer- 
are  regarded   by   the   manu- 
al   their    price-cutting    actlvuies 
any  part  of   the  distribution  of 
vea  that  llnds  Its   way   through 
eflect  upon  the  manufacturer^' 
with   whom  the   local  retail 
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JUistratlon   of    the   primary   Irn- 

atjon   to  the  farm   implement   and 

when    farrn    income    avnilable 

management    expenditures    dp- 

.lon  dollars  In  1929  to  15  billion 

Implement  production  decreased 

j^   an  estimated   19 5. 000  000      On 

larm  income,  partlctilarly  during 

1337  the  most  pro*percus  year 

since  the  World  War 
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Theodore  A,  Peyser 
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HON.  EMAN 

OK   NFW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday. 


On  the  life.   ch*nkctar    and   pubfl 
PrruB.  lat*  a  Bepre— ntatlve 


Mr  CELLER.     Mr  Speaker. 
lott.x!  to  our  late  coDea^rue 
R^presenUUv*  of  the  SeventHnth 
displayed  that  breadth  of 
un Urine  zeaJ  that  always 
tlvitj  In  his  business  and  prlvat; 
a  leirislator  gave  clear  etidenci 
and  soufid  corivtctiona  which 
vigor.     He  was  always  kindly 
yet.  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
him  It  may  be  truly  said  thai 
which  Ood  ieems  to  bestow  on 

Our  dear  friend.  Tin»oo«£ 
Doemory  will  be  enshrined  tn 


One  Thousand  Unions  in 
CConnell  Peace  Alct 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JERRY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednaday.  June  15  ilegtslativk 


Mr.  OtX>NNELL  of 
to  eacteDd  my  rmamxks,  I 


pared  by  the  Animcan  Lrac'ie  For  Peace  and  Democracy  and 
adrlrpssed  'o  the  Pre^id-nr    'h'-  S<Trr'a:T  of  State,  and  Con- 
gri'Si,  and  also  a  .:atuuf:.t  ^huwi:i^'  that  1,000  unions  in  46 
Statfs  a.sk  pa.ssaRp  (>f  my  p-ace  act 
The  mattM-:.  r-'fprr»'d  *  .  :irf  .i.-^  folir-ws 


Srf 


To  th'  P"'^(1--r, 

Thr  rr; t:ral  sv.'r 
cr::ncfrnin»{  •.!.■■  t  rf, 
wnr  ;ind  '.he  :':'.'.;:•■ 

TTie   war«   r.^w    '■>•  '■■ 
and  plan  •■  :^f  th('«e  'a 
wn.'ld    w'.th    ar-f'thfT    .'pr.'-^r 
other  !.atior^s  at'-   ::    v     i''-. 
Ab«nd"nir.g    *.h>-    ■  T-  r-     ■• 
through  'h'^  L«-aeM"  ^  '.  N'ii': 
irig    '.('    the    prt'-'A-',ir    -;  •-■•:■: 


NUT    13 

(1     i.^al's    unp'l.s    u.>    to 
r      -ir    Ci'v>  rr.ment    l: 


1938. 


addr.'Ss    you 
relation    to 


'.V  If'  rf    : ;.    ~ 


m;:-.  r>r.'l  in  China  the  poUclos 
d  •hi'f^r  rruv.'T'.ri  threaten  th" 
ccnfl;rt  Fncir.e  this  prospeTt.  the 
'o  ar.  PTtpii'  ur.parnUeled  in  history. 
vHp  mu'ual  !n.-;tira:;ro  agalr.st  war 
.xr.'^  Tthpr  c 'V«»r.ant.s,  they  aro  r-'vert- 
r    rr.-'.rarv    a'.llancfp       Thus    thry    are 


ADDRESS 


lEL  CELLER 

YORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 
jpril  20.  193i 


.c   aervlce   of    Hor^    TntovoKX 
tTotn  the  State  ot  New  York 


m  the  few  >Tars  that  w^rc  al- 
A-  PrrsiR.  to  serve  as  a 
District  of  New  York,  he 
that  fine  Intelligence,  and 
his  every  mode  of  ac- 
life.    In  Congress,  his  work  as 
of  his  independent  judgment 
proclaimed  with  courage  and 
courageous,  and  considerate; 
aiways  firm  and  resolute     Of 
he  possessed  that  rare  spint 
the  few  to  benefit  the  many. 
A.  PrrsM.  has  left  us  but  his 
(lur  hearts  forever. 


TwcoDoai 


wisdom 
chart  .cterlzed 


h; 
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46  States  Ask  Passage  of 
(H.  J.  Res.  527) 


makii  e  mor"  Cfrta.n  the  .  ;i*as*rnphr   :hey  desire  to  avoid 

Th-  immcrtlato  rosprt-.-^iMlry  fnr  'his  g^n.-.-al  course  of  disaster 
rests  'jprn  Oprmanv  It,ilv  and  Japan,  becau  e  'hey  are  now  wag- 
ing war  upr^r.  'he  '■c'A  of  o-h.^r  natlnns  in  vv^':itlon  of  ihclr  pledged 
wortl  Both  thp  Pypsid'-nt  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  cor- 
recUv  Toiced  th'-  prntes'  of  tii.'  American  people  against  the  acta 
and  'policies  of  'hfr^  invader<:  B^'  the  policy  of  cur  Oovernmmt 
mov'-i  m  'he  oppisi'o  {i"r.r'«,.r.  frr-m  'hpsc  words  It  still  p<^rmlt.s 
the  sale  tfj  Germanv  J.^pun  and  ttalv  of  the  mean."!  to  carry  on 
tbeiT  aggresaivf  wars  The  only  eovernment  it  ha.-s  quarantined  is 
Uiat  of  the  SparuNh  demtcr^vcy'  a  victun  of  invasion  Contrary  to 
aii  precedeiua,  it  has  lust  approved  as  an  »^XHmple  of  peaceful  pro- 
cedure an  agreement  to  riivid'-  the  spoils  of  imperialism  At  the 
game  time  that  it  has  thu.s  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  war- 
m.^ltin«  powers  (  ur  Guverumen'  has  led  the  Nation  into  the 
grfau'st  naval  pnnfram  of  I'.s  history  it  has  permltt.-d  the  War 
Department  to  pu.^h  <*  i^enera;  ronscriptlun  law  and  plans  for 
dictatorlaJ  repression,  it  ha.s  Droelaimed  the  old  imperialist  doc- 
Uine  of  protection  of  Americnn  interest.'-  abroad  By  sill  the  ex- 
perience of  the  pa-st.  ihis  prc-rvram  and  policy  leads  straight  toward 
war;  it  furthers  '.he  destruction  of  the  democratic  prtxress  that  18 
the   only    poKsibU*   road    r.i,\Aarcl    j>eaoe 

We  submit  tnat  the  direction  if  our  foreign  policy  needs  to 
be  sharply  reviTHfd  :t  i.eed.-  ?.■  '»■  '-y.i.<eA  upon  the  only  possible 
substitute  for  war  with  the  treat v-br-alting  ae<re^.sors — economic 
noncocperaticm 

We  hoid  thiit  the  gUKlmg  pni;riples  of  our  foruiitn  policy  at  thla 
moment  shcuid  be 

No  uiie  of  American  k;>x1.'s  ut  moiiey  by  the  aifKresson!  who  are 
invading   other    nations 

Pull  access  to  our  marki^t«  for  'he  vlctmis  of  Invtvsion  under 
r"*rviatiori.s  des.<!:ed  to  rfrii'.'ve  th.-  .'i.-k  >t  our  bein^  drawn  into 
wai' 

In  the  iimnediat*^  siti..ition  thi.>-  p.ilnv  means: 
The   Uftin,;    of   tae   enibari<o   against   the  Sp!ini«h   Government. 
An   eaib;irgo   -  n    dj-ms     muiuti' m.-^.    anil    materials   of    '*.-ar.   on   oil. 
and    ail    metals    essential    to    arm-s    manufaeture,    on    cotton    and 
fcxxU  above  pt-acetinie  qut  ta-s.  a^t-uinst  Oerii.any,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
The  use  of  reciprtKai  trade  ireutift.  to  >treni<then  the  democratic 
nations. 

No  recognition  of  any  conque.^t   by   Italv.   Japan,  or   Germany. 
No  purticipMtion  in  tinan  -ink.:  these  countries  or  their  conquered 
terriiorias.  directly   or    iudi!-e<,-tU 

Tlie  con8ibt*-nt  defen.^'  of  deniocrath  and  "ivil  rights  In  this 
country  suive  the  attack  on  tt.ese  righus  emanates  from  the  same 
circles  of  wiir  makers  hrre  wlio  atU'mpt  i.>  intluence  ovir  foreign 
policy  m  favor  ot  tne  a^K^es^ors 

Thi*  polii  y  of  econoiuR  n  neooperation  with  invaders  should 
be  accom^panied  by  aim  ui' <  riu-iu  ot  our  wiIlinKnes.s  to  cooperate 
with  thet*  nation*  m  t;.  ■  xihitu  n  of  their  ercnon^lc  dlfBcultles 
at>  soon  afi  they  wundrh*  tlieu  ■.nvaduii,-  force^,  drop  their  plans 
uf  a<{gTe*.sion.  and  cea-s-   buiklin*!;  up  armaments. 

We  believe  that  if  the  Uiuted  State--  will  take  advantat^e  of 
Its  comparative  s^  urity  and  it*,  eoii'imic  strenifth  'o  initiate  this 
p<)h(V  Its  cha^lei.^e  to  the  common  couacitnce  and  the  common 
.seiwe  of  n^ankind  wi.l  enable  thiise  of  like  mind  in  the  other 
democratic  uat.i  n*  to  dc  i.kewibe  lliu.'-  effectl'.  e  concerted  action 
to  halt  and  t-j  prevent  war  may  cuii.e  about. 
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BTATBOam  PAVCMUWO  HC  *Da«  JODfT  RBBOLUTION  STT 


IContaha.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  teare 
to  IzKiade  a  ■tatenwmt  pre- 


.American    I.{:\g"t    f-  r    Pf.^   t    and    De.mocract. 

v.--,     V  ■'-:     .V     y  .    June    13.    19  :S 

One  thousand  unions  m  46  .states  a.sk  pa.s.«nee  O'Connell  Peace 
Act    iH    J    Res    .^i7' 

This  tabtilatloi.  is  f-irnple'e  only  to  da*e  .Additional  resolu- 
tions of  supp<trt  reach  trie  .American  Ijeagu*'  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocr\cT  w'.th  each  dav  s  mall  T^.ls  is  a  r^vi^^-d  list  supplementing 
the  li«t  pubilahed  o:.   .April   18    193fl 

PoUowlnc  directly  1-  a  tat  ulati  m  hv  Statef.  of  the  number  of 
union  locals  whi'h  h^e  already  pa.s«ed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  O  Oonnell  Act  aid  President  Roosevelt's  peace  policy  expreJfsed 
In  his  October  s[iefc.".  On  t!ie  pai:»'^  followirc  this  you  will  find 
a  eotnpiete  list  of  trade-union  oriianlzBtlonB  and  locals,  with  city 
and  State,  which  have  passed  tl^ie  resolution  to  be  found  on  the 
last  pa^. 

Alabama 19 

Arlaona. 4 

Arfcanaas , 8 
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California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

F'londa 


Idaho -- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kan.sas 

Kentucky i^ 


5.3 

8 

14 

2 

18 

3 

2 

61 

33 

26 

14 


8 

3 

9 

14 

37 

26 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 4 

Missouri •'^ 

Montana ^° 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New    Mexico 

New    York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 


9 
4 
5 

23 
2 

86 
7 
7 

57 


10 

5 

118 

2 

3 

16 

24 

13 

11 

30 

30 

43 

9 

1 

3 

1 

39 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode   Island 

South    Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washmpton 

Wc^t  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington    D.  C 

MlBcellaneous 

United  Brotherh-ood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America:   Local 
No    393,   Camden,  N.  J  :    No.   1443.   Englewood.   N.  J  ;    No.   612.   Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.:  No.  625.  Manchester.  N.  H.;   No    557.  tjozeman.  Mont.; 
No    911    Kallspcil.  Mont  :   No.  1976.  Boyle  Helght-s.  Calif.;   No    1132. 
Aipena.  Mich  ;   No    1308.  Lake  Worth,  Fla  ;   No.  36,  Oakland.  Calif  ; 
No    772    Clinton,  Iowa;  No    712.  Covington.  Ky.;  No    648.  Pana.  Ill  ; 
No     1749.   Anniston.   Ala.;    No     1366.  Qulncy,   111.;    No    364.   Covmcil 
Bluffs.  Iowa;   No,  958.  Marquette,  Mich.;   No.  1987.  St.  Charles.  Mo.; 
No    432,  Houston.  Tex.;    No.  383,  Sarasota.  Fla  ;    No.   1752.  Pomona, 
Calif     No    88.  Anaconda,  Mont.;   No.  678.  Dubuque.  Iowa;   No.  275, 
Newton.   Mass.;    No.   479.   Sparta.    111.;    No.    2'208.   Fort   Pierce.    Fla; 
No    269.  Danville.  Hi.;  No.  1069,  Muscatine,  Iowa;   No.  1396.  Golden. 
Colo  ,  No    1982.  Evergreen.  Colo.;   No.  765.  Moscoutah.  111.;  No.  2646, 
Warren.   Ark  :    N^    384.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;    No.   1337.  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala       No     429.    Montclalr,    N.    J.;    No.    335,    Grand    Rapids.    Mich.; 
No   'll21    Belle    Glade.   Fla.;    No.   2528.   Ralnelle.   W.   Va.;    No.    503, 
Lancaster.    N.    Y.;    No.    1800,    Shelton.   Wash.:    No.    909,   Inglewood, 
Calif.;    No     2623.   Foxpark,    Wyo.;    No.    1066,    Tularasa,    N.   Mex.;    No. 
1870    Pickwick   Dam.   Tenn.;    No.  2642,  Raymond.   Wash.;    No.    514, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  ;   No    820.  Grand  Rapids.  Wis  ;   No    317.  Aberdeen, 
Wash;    No.    1172.   Billings,   Mont.;    No.    159,   Charleston,   S.   C;    No. 
1292.  Huntington,  N.  Y.;   No.  374.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;    No.   1352.  Pecos. 
Tex     No    1532.  .Anr.ccrtes.  Wash.;  No.  1964.  Vlcksburg,  Miss.;  No.  53, 
White  Plains.  N.  Y  ;   No    1892,  Hanover,  Pa.;   No    1074,  Eau  Claire. 
Wis      No.    175,   Dillon.    Mont.;    No.    607.    Hannibal.    Mo.;    No.    1875, 
Winflfld,    Mo.;    No.   1925.   Columbia,   Mo;    No.   753,   Superior,   Wis.; 
No    1708.  Auburn,  Wash.:  No.  440.  Buffalo.  N.  Y  ;  No    1055,  Uncoln. 
Nebr  ;  No.  2580.  Everett,  Wash.;  No.  61,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Transport  Workers  of  America:  Local  No.  156,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.; 
No    171.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.;   No.  438.  Cordova,  Alaska. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America:  Local  No  807.  Shenandoah, 
Pti  No  6556.  Barking,  Pa.;  No.  2246.  Marstelle.  Pa.;  No.  12037, 
Latrobe.  Pa;  No.  99.  ReynoldsvUle,  Pa.;  No.  13005,  Erie.  Pa.; 
No  2148  Bellvernon,  Pa  ;  No.  1736,  Rosslver,  Pa.;  No,  6410,  Cen- 
tal Cltv  Pa  ;  No.  3548.  Mclntyre.  Pa.;  No.  1056,  Gallltzin,  Pa.; 
No  4882.  Commodore,  Pa.;  No.  3648,  St.  Nichols,  Pa.;  No  12050, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  No.  6649.  Clune,  Pa.;  No.  599.  Berwlnd,  W.  Va.; 
No  5855.  Lorado,  W.  Va.;  No.  4426,  HarmanvlUe,  Pa.;  No.  959, 
West  Frankford.  111.;  No.  12121.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  No.  2335,  Hanna, 
Wyo  No  7370.  La  FoUette,  Term.;  No.  12094,  Queens-Greenpolnt, 
N  Y  No  41,  Catlln.  lU.;  No.  12099.  Newport,  Ky.;  No.  6032. 
Clearco  W  Va  ;  No.  12006.  St  Loula,  Mo.;  No.  7134.  Windsor,  Mo.; 
No  12018  Mil'sraukee.  WU.;  No.  12001.  No.  13012.  Nashua.  N.  H.; 
No  12104.  Richmond.  Va.;  No.  12063,  Bronx,  N.  Y;  No.  13001. 
Dayton,  Ohio;  No.  12102.  Stamford.  Conn.;  No.  12083.  Stamford. 
Conn.;  No.  12005.  Racine,  Wis.;  No.  12000.  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
No  12077  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y;  No.  2358,  SenecavUle.  Ohio;  No. 
12075    Midland,  Mich.;   No.  678,  Echols,  N.  Y,   No.  3884,  Caryvllle, 


Ttnn  :    No    2900,  Camelton.  W.  Va  ;   No    5897.  Olo.  Ky.:    No.   12039. 
Huntington.  W    Va  ;   No    12090.  Ne-w  York.  N.  Y.;   No    12089,  Alloy. 
W.  Va  ;   No    5849    Amherstdale.  W    Va.;    No,    12049.  Covington.  Ky.; 
No    1048.  Paris.  Ark  ;    No     1203.  Akron.  Ohio;    No.   6788.  Harveyton. 
N     Y  ;    No     6774,    Red    Jacket.    W     Va.;    No.    1772.    PalUadoa.    Colo.; 
No     12058.    Niagara    Falls     N.    Y:    No.    7233.    Clalrfleld.    Tenn;    No. 
13008,    Elkton,    Md.;    No    4677.    Bannock.    Ohio;    No     2347.    Putney. 
\V     Va  ;    N^i     23'28.    Lexington,    Ky  ;    No.    2583.    Boalyn,    Wash.;    No. 
12013.    Buffalo.    N     Y.;    No     13014,    East    Chicago.    Ind.;    No.    6797. 
Marvel,  Ala  ,   No    13009,  St    Louis.  Mo  ;   No    6510,  Mohrland.  UUh; 
No    12106,  Minneapolis.  Minn  :    No    5958.  Slagle.  W,   Va.;    No.  5d47. 
Sarah   Ann.   W.   Va  ;    No.   3594,    Anthraa,    Tenn  ;    No     12048.   Ports- 
mouth.  Ohio,    No    3574,   Klein,   Mont.;    No.   5731,   Hardy,   Ky.;    No. 
.S70    Plney  Fork.  Ohio;   No.  6227.  Toms  Creek.  Va.;   No    5960.  Gar- 
rett. W    Va  ;   No.  6013,  Bumwell,  W.  Va.;    No    12020.  Terre  Haute. 
Ind  ;    No.   5919.   Mallory,   W.   Va ;    No.    5968.   Drift.   Ky.;    No     12108. 
Wylam.    Ala.;     No     6349.    Belllngham.    Wash.;     No.    12025,    Duluth. 
Minn       No.    12081,    Rlttman,    Ohio:     No.    12036.    Fairmont,    Ohio; 
No    7305.   Sharmee.   W.   Va  ;    No.   6210,    Spring   Canyon,   UUh;    No. 
12098.  Detroit.  Mich.;   No.   1277,  Linton,  Ind.;   No.   13008,  No.  4368, 
RlvervUle,   Iowa;    No    6948.   Chattaroy,   W.    Va  ;    No.   7300.   Duryea. 
Pa.;    No     2874.   Marlon.   Pa  :    No,    1031.    Bobertadale,    Pa.;    No.   680S, 
Mit<;hmlll.    Pa.;    No.    9.    Expedlt.    Pa.:     No.    1197,    Cokesburg,    Pa.; 
No.    593,    Hazzard,   Pa  ;    No    1855,   Emelgh,    Pa.;    No.   753,    Helvetia. 
Pa  :  No    106,  Whltsett,  Pa.;   No.  155,  Weaver,  Pa.;   No.  6369.  Khren- 
feld    Pa  :   No    1489.  Clymer.  Pa  ;   No.  6831,  Prlcedale.  Pa.;   No.  5306, 
La  Belle.  Pa  ;    No    12016.  St    Paul,  Minn.;    No    6602.  Rosston.  Pa.; 
No    6561,  Crawford,  Pa.;  No.  6385.  Leechburg.  Pa.;  No.  6300,  Smoch. 
Pa.;    No     1305.   Rlmenburg.   Pa.;    No.   6309.    Indian   Head.   Pa.;    No. 
1018.    Smlthfield.    Ohio;    No.    6233,    McMechen.    W     Va.;    No.    2304. 
Blaine.   W.   Va.;    No.   6932,   Blcknell.   Ind;    No.   3523,   Barton,    Md  ; 
No    412,  Hymera.  Ind.:   No.  6673,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;   No.   1418,  New 
Philadelphia.    Ohio:     No.    2003.    Klondlne    Mine,    Md.;     No.     1947. 
Elizabeth.  Pa.;   No.  7436.  Karthatis.  Pa. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  Amer- 
ica: Local  No.  126,  Joplln.  Mo.;  537.  San  Angelo.  Tex  ;  566,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.:  1204.  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  197.  Terre  Haute.  Ind  :  231,  AusUn,  Tex  ; 
1036.  Fargo.  N  Dak.:  1348.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  494,  Waterloo.  Iowa; 
981,  Anacortes.  Wash.;  911.  Salt  Lake.  Utah;  838,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
457  Carnegie.  Pa  :  196.  Cambridge.  Ohio;  83.  San  Rafael.  Calif.; 
.S08.  Sharon.  Pa.:  332.  York.  Pa  ;  860  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ;  295,  WestvlUe, 
111  209,  Bloomlngton,  111.;  960.  Henderson,  Tex.;  946,  Carthage, 
Mo.:  37.  Detroit.  Mich  :  204.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  1100.  Norwalk,  Va.; 
5C5  Mlnot.  N  Dak  :  867,  aeveland,  Ohio:  686.  Orange  County.  Calif.; 
945  Goose  Creek.  Tex  :  865.  Warren.  Ohio:  85  Staunton.  HI.;  203, 
Ix5s  Angeles  Calif:  656.  Moberlv.  Mo;  411.  Mechanlcsburg,  Pa; 
208  Hannibal,  Mo;  1349,  Louisville,  Ky.;  271,  Jasper,  Ala  :  657, 
Klttannlng  Pa.;  431,  Marlon.  HI.:  818.  Hlllburn,  N  Y  :  110,  Brad- 
ford Pa.;  700.  HoUvwocxl.  Fla.;  467  Kankakee,  111.:  398.  Danville, 
111  ;  983,  Pulton.  Mo.:  432  Montgomery,  Ala.;  302.  Pueblo,  Calif.; 
100  WUmington.  Del.;  977.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  682  Woonsocket.  R  I.; 
585,  Galveston.  Tex.;  314.  Bakersfleld,  Calif.;  1001.  Midland.  Tex.; 
1,  Baltimore.  Md.:  137.  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  1018.  Richmond.  Va.;  878, 
Oakland,  Calif.:  292.  Centervllle,  Iowa;  1276.  We.stport,  Conn.;  .'V43. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y  ;  567.  Reno,  Nev.:  270.  Grand  Junction,  Colo  :  293, 
Petaltuna.  Calif  :  632,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  909.  Brldgevllle,  Pa  :  301. 
Trenton.  N.  J  :  42,  Detroit.  Mich.;  976.  Kallspel.  Mont  :  259,  Eau 
Claire.  Wis.;    337,   Green  Bay,  Wis.;    592,  Sedro  Woolley,   Wash. 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron.  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of 
North  America:  Local  No.  1564.  Mlshawaka.  Ind.;  1722,  South  Bend, 
Ind  ;  1624,  Iron  River,  Mich  :  1029,  Chicago,  111  :  3002.  Toledo.  Ohio, 
1256  Duquesne.  Pa:  2.  Phoenix.  Ariz;  1600.  Washington,  Pa  ; 
1307  Glrard,  Ohio;  1122,  Oakmont,  Pa.:  1488,  Reading.  Pa,.  1463. 
Ambrldge.  Pa.;  1990,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  1797.  Allison  Park.  Calif  ;  2054. 
Schenectady  N.  Y  :  1439.  Keewatln.  Minn  ;  2.  Detroit,  Mich.;  140. 
Cambridge.  Ohio;  3,  St  Louis.  Mo  ;  1940.  Lewlstown.  Pa.;  62.  Marlon, 
Ohio  1297.  Detroit.  Mich.:  1646.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  1599.  Oakmont, 
'  Pa-  215.  Canonsburg.  Pa:  2048.  Cicero,  111;  1619,  Philadelphia. 
i  Pa  •  1569,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ;  168.  Dover,  Ohio:  1237,  McKeesport,  Pa  ; 
'  1600  Washington,  Pa.;  1356.  Akron,  Ohio:  176.  Des  Moines.  Iowa; 
214  Canonsburg.  Pa.:  1462,  Youngatown,  Ohio:  1626.  Beading.  Pa.; 
1123  Canton.  Ohio:  1077.  Hlghbrldge.  N.  J  :  1753  Buffalo.  N.  Y.: 
1520  McKeesport,  Pa:  1658.  West  Allls,  Wis.:  1150.  Indianapolis. 
Ind  5  McKeesport,  Pa  ;  2489.  Talladega.  Ala.;  1777.  East  Carnegie. 
Pa-  1768  Kewnnee.  111.:  1112,  B«aver  Falls,  Pa:  1398,  Milwaukee, 
Wl-^  •  1294  Kansas  Cltv,  Mo.:  1443,  St,  Louis.  Mo.:  2026.  Burlington. 
N  J '•  1798  Oakland  Calif  ;  1713.  Springfield,  Ohio;  1858  Clncln- 
natl  Ohio:  1770,  Litchfield,  111.:  1510.  8t,  Louis,  Mo.;  70,  Crafton. 
Pa  :  1577.  Prove,  Utah;  1646.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  1682,  Mollne  111; 
1020.  Cleveland.  Ohio:  1806,  Pond  du  Lac,  Wis  ;  1936.  Minneapolis, 
Minn  :   1564.  South  Bend.  Ind. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen:  Local  No.  521.  Spencer.  N  C; 
251  Charleston,  S.  C:  151,  Antlgo,  Wis  :  103,  Gladstone.  Mich.; 
503  AshevUle.  N  C;  858.  Victoria.  Va  :  737,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  300. 
Harrisburg  lU.;  92,  St  Joseph,  Mo;  288,  Cheyenne,  Wyo;  912,  Los 
Angeles  Calif.;  961.  New  York.  N  Y.:  597.  Whlteflsh.  Mont.;  429. 
Salisbury,  N.  C;  837,  Concord,  N  H.;  762.  Port  Wayne,  Ind.;  103, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;   799,  Duluth,  Minn.;    193.  Trinidad.  Colo 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen;  Local  No, 
180  Toledo,  Ohio;  785,  Elklns,  W.  Va.;  928.  MlnneapolU.  Minn.;  86. 
Laramie  Wyo  ;  376.  New  Smyrna,  Fla.;  818.  PltUbtirgh.  Pa.;  485, 
Charleston,  Mass;  18,  Slater,  Mo.:  517.  Williamson.  W.  Va ;  306. 
Concord  N.  H.;  281.  Yoakum,  Tex.;  374.  Herrtngton.  Kans  ;  599. 
McCook' Nebr.;  567.  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.;  679.  Monte\-ldeo.  Minn.; 
669   Kansas  City,  Kans.,  875.  Kimsu  City,  Mo..  88,  Evaaston,  N.  Y.; 
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7»4    Pr»tt.    Kan*  :    T«"i    Portol*    Cal 
South  EMtern.  Pm  .  80    J»ck»onTllle 
Horw«ll    H  Y     l.s»  McDonoughTllie. 
Wyo  .    1«3    Roanok*    V»     fl63.  Lo«  A 
Mum  .   364.  Memphis.  TVnn  .   47 
lOM    Ticoina.  WMh  ;   59«.  Alrxaxidri 
3TB.  8«Trt;    P»      450    Ith»C».  WU 
Mo.    U6    KinporU.  Kaas. 

InU-rnaii  Jiml  Aa«ocl*Uoti  of 
4«    Battle  Crwk.  Mich  .   M.  Roche^ 
Detroit.  Mich  :  i2.  Plttaburtch.  P»  :  8 
Cmllt  .  2*3.  Clinton    Iow»;  153.  Aubu^ 
613.   Winston -eAlem.  N    C;    l&fti 
Arts;    1011.   PortMnoulh.  Ohio;    501 
Dululh     Minn..    470.    Dniontown. 
Nta«v«  Pfcll*.  H    T  :  »7.  TBcom*. 
Br«««ter    OtUo.  T».  Seattle.  WmIi.; 
mond.  lad.    11S5.  Oary.  Ind  ;   1070 
lltS    Lob  AnccJM.  Calif  ;  736 

Unlt.«d  Klectrtcal.  Radio,  and 
Ho.  103.  Camden.  N   J  ;  707.  Clevela^ 
1233.   Brooklyn.   K    Y  :    »0e.  Port 
Corvn  .    108.  430.  Newark.  N    J  : 
Conn  :   1202.  Plalnfleld.  N    J  ;  807 
Pa.  20S   Aahland.  Man:  121. 
1110.  Mount  Carmel.  HI.:   IM,  San 
Calif 

Brottaerbood   of   Railway   Carme 
na.    415.   Blue  laland.   111.:    B74.  G 
1033.    Mtddlepart:    660.    Oelweln. 
566.  La  Payattc.  Ind  .  428.  Osdrn. 
Quincey,  La.;  7S6.  Duluth.  MUrn.; 
Waab  .    1100.  St.   Clair.   Pa..    360, 
Iowa.    4J9.    Glenion.    Iowa:    675. 
Ohio.    1107.  Nla«ar«  Pi^L*.  N    Y  . 
617.  Mouae   Jaw.   Canada.    204.  San 
City,  Mo..   M.  La  Cro«e.  Wla .   278 
City.    Iowa.    aae.    Ogden.    Utah;    64) 


774.   Cblnmbua.   Ohio;    211. 

ria  .   515.  B  R«'no    Okla  .  836. 

_     a67.Dupo    ni  :   52.  Rawllna. 

iftelrs.  Caltf  :   704.  MlnaeapoUa, 

Ka us  .   356.  Lorain.  Ohio; 

La     619.  Pond  Du  Lac.  Wis  : 

Portage.  Wla..   21.  St.  Louis. 


Local  No.  365.  Troy.  N.  Y  ; 

N    Y.;  833.  Decatur.  Ill™   63. 

Grafton.  W  Va  .  252.  Vall^'Jo. 

N    Y.;  806.  Mullens.  W    Va  ; 

Jiimeatown.   H    Y  :    143.  Tucson. 

'   Ore«n   Bay.    Wis  :    274.    West 

7     Birmingham.    Ala.;    469. 

138.  Lowell,  Mass.;   1412. 

_    Cheyenne.  Wyo..   337.  Ham- 

dtaelton.  Pa..  4«6.  Waco,  Tex.. 

U«.  Tex. 

,^  Worker*  of  America :  Local 

Ohio;  735.  Cleveland.  Ohio: 

ne    Ind.;    307.   New    Brttain. 

Peru.   Ind.;    210.   Bridgeport. 

on.  Ohio;    156.  Philadelphia, 

Pa.;   1003.  BranavUle.  Ind  ; 

Calif  ;   733.  1425.  Oakland. 


Pi 

^rash. 


Brown  BTl 
Macl  tne 


V  ayr 

B0» 
Eaytc 
Lancaster 


•n; 


1C»3. 


124.   Mlnneapolla,    Minn. 


8 


Viilay. 
llo. 


Loila, 


BlacLwell. 
Wallnvitport. 
Ai  nerlca : 


Du  uth. 


BacJuttr  own. 


Knclnaira, 


Minn..    _  . 

Mich.:    M7.  Hunungton.  Ind;    lOOC 
Chlcaga  111 .  391.  Tacoona,  Waah 
InbematlonaJ  Brotherhood  of 
more    Pall*.    Maine.    2M.   Oawego 
Rothschild.  Wla.;    171.  Turners  PalU. 

International    UtUon    of    Mine. 
America     Local    No     85.    Spring 
403.    Trucke*.    Call!  ;     120.    Bllaa, 
Baxter    Springs.    Kana..    385.   Detroit 
MuUan.    Idaho.    346.    Bast    St 
Chloride.  Axla.;   1.  Butte.  Mont ;   1 
Ala  .  31.  Pony.  Mocl ;  363.  Klmberlj 
N    Mex  .  411.  Blackwell.  Okla.:  23 
106.  287.  GranlU  City.  111..  57 
427.  BUvar  Park.  Ner.:   818 

United  Automobile  Workers  of 
Ohio;  167.  Datrolt.  Mich.:  235. 
Micb  .  336.  Detroit.  Mich.;  341 

Xtamncmn  P»d«rmtian  of_Hoa*ery 
tor»n.  Pa..  43,  HarrU.  51 
l^M,  Annlatnn.  Ala. 

PMleraUoa  of  Architect*. 
Losal  No.  32,  New  York.  N.  T.;  31 
Oallf  :  Pblladalphla,  Pa. 

Industrial  unloc   councils  and 
Ba««n  Central  Labor  Council 
CcuDcU,   BrownavlUe.   Pa.;    Hartford 
Conn.;    mdusirlal   Union  Council 
naU,  CMilo;  Ohio  State  Industrial 
Nc  wark   Industrial  Union   Council . 
Labor  UnloQ,  LlmJk  Ohio.  Marin 
CaJlf  .  Barbcrtoo  Industrial  Coi 
isitd  Industrial  Council,  Clevelanf 
OeuncU.    Jcflaracn  County. 
Council  of  UadlanapoUc,  Ind.; 
cU.  Cbattanoiiga.  Tezm  .  PrlnoetoQ 
di.  Pnacvton.  Ind.;  Lake  County 
kaian.  III.;  Woroeater  ladustrlal 
Di«  Molnas  Industrial  Union  Cc 
Industrial  Union  CouacU  WlnlMd 
Cciuncil.   Portland.   Orec :    Be 
h«m    Wash  :  Brie  Indtistrlal  Unloi 
Industrial    Union    Council. 
riuOQ  Council.   Duluth.   Minn 
Akron.  Obio;   New  Keaatngton 
■liigtoa.  Pa. 

American    Fidaratkn   ot 
M    Y  ;  Nflwwrk  T^wdMrs 
Waab.;    Mo    494.  Cbtcsga   DI.;    Nd 
Flint.  Mk:b.;   No.  47a.  Otympla. 
H   J  ;  No.  421.  St.  LouU  County. 
Wo.  441.  Boston.  Mass.;  No.  5S7. 
Mlcb. 

National  Marlttms  XTblon  of 
Tart.  K.  T 


No 

Pa|  lermaker 


'I>aaclier* 


Aasodatloi. 


Local    No     563.    Jacksonville, 

i[ry,  Ind.    508.  Waycross.  Irwa; 

1087,    Kalamazoo.    Mich; 

443.  Mattoon.  111.;   U.  De- 

;3«.  Carnegie.  Pa..  438.  Auburn. 

JLllwaukee.  Wla.:    970,   Waterloo. 

sfiglnaw.    Mich.;    675,    Cleveland. 

E)ellevllle.  Ontario.  Camada. 

PranCLsco.    Calif..    498.   Kaiisas 

Los  Angelea.  Calif.;    532.  Sloui 

m    Reno.    Okla  ;    37,    Dtiluth, 

Oakland.    Calif  ,    735.   Detroit. 

Dea  Moines.   Iowa.    947,  West 

36«. 

Ts:   Local  No.   11.  Llvpr- 

Y.;    188.    Bogalusa,    La;    319, 

a:  316.  Mosinee.  WlA 

^1.    and    Smelter    Workers    of 

111.;    3»5.    Laramie.    Wyo.; 

260.    Holding.    CalK  :     107. 

Mich.;    51,    Rodeo.   Calif..    9. 

Ill  :     108.    Joplin.    Mo.;    384. 

.  Galena.  Kans  .    103.  Besaemer. 

431.  Lark.  Utah.  415,  Carlsbad. 

palena.  Kans..  83.  Butte    Mont  ; 

.  Okla..  249.  Keokuk,  Io«a; 

Pa. 

:  Local  No.  217,  Cleveland. 

i^untranack.    Mich.;    308.    Detroit, 

Minn.;  5.  Detroit.  Mich 

Workers.    Local   No.   98.   PoiU- 

N.  J..  80.  MorrUtown.  Pa.: 


Chemlata.  and  Technicians : 
STew  York.  N.  Y  :  9,  Loa  Apgelea, 


aentral   labor  tinlcna:  The   New 

Haven.  Conn.:    UtUted  Trades 

Industrial   Cotincll.    Hartford, 

of   Greater   Cincinnati.    Clncln- 

1 1nlon  Council.  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

Newark.   N.    J.;    Lima    Central 

Labor  Council.  San  Baiael. 

Barberton,  Ohio,   the  Cleve- 

Ofalo:    SteubenvlUe   Industrial 

Ohio;    Industrial    Union 

Industrial  Union.  Coun- 

Dtfltrict  Industrial  Union  Coun- 

Iitdustnal  Union  Council.  Wau- 

l^nlon  Council.  Worcester.  Ma-ss.; 

.  D«a  Molnea.  Iowa:   Wln&eld 

Ala^  Portland  Industrial  Union 

Industrial    Union.    Belling - 

CouncU.  trie.  Pa.;  Philadelphia 

Pa..    Duluth    Industrial 

Akion  Industrial   Uulon   Council. 

Otntral  Labor  Council,  New  Ken- 


Ncr 


Ontral 
}un:ll. 


Steub  BnTllla 
Cba  tanoaga 


COU3C11, 


Phlla  lelpbla. 


Local    No.    437.    New    York. 

Newark.  N.  J..  No.  300.  Seattle, 

4Sa.  Columbus,   Ohio;    No.  43&. 

Vasb.;    Nol   508.   Htidaon  County, 

innn  ;  No.  361.  Monteagle.  Tenn.; 

l4ew  York.  M.  T..  No.  331,  Detroit, 

A|nertca:  DUtrlct  committee.  New 
S.  C^  branch.  JaduonTiUc.  Fla^ 


branch.    Galveston.    Tt-x  ,     hr^zxch.    Tiimpa.     Ha.     deck    division. 

^St«e^>p?rt  and  EleciTLrtL-peis  Union  of  America:  Lff^l  No  3. 
Chiciito  iTl..  Local  No  147  Tampa.  Fla..  Local  No.  lOo^  Niagara 
Palis.  NY  .  Local  No  5  C.uci:i:uitl.  Oliio.  Lucal  No.  13J.  Kocklord. 
Ill  ,    Local  No.  80,   Fort,  W   r-.L.  Tt  x  ,    t.    .  t         i 

Biikerv  and  CouiccUi;:..:-.  Wurk.:rs  Inl.Tn.itional  Lnlon.  Local 
No  205  '  Milwaukee  Wii  .  Lccai  No.  409.  Supt:ri..r  Wis.  Local  No. 
218.  Kansas  Cilv  Mo  .  Ujc^  No  33  C.  Canton.  Oluo.  U;ca.  No  79. 
Bn..klvn.  N  Y.  Lo<...l  No  164.  New  York  N^  "i  ..^  Local  No^  3, 
Brookiyu,  N.  Y  .  Local  No  87  New  Y..rk,  N  Y..  Ux:^  No.  193, 
Racine,  Wis.  Loca.  No  2-i2.  Minneapolis.  Mum..  U>cal  No.  215^ 
Omaha.  Nebr  Local  No  78,  Dflr.lt.  M.ch  U^cid  No.  236^  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wls  ,  Local  No    180   Brucktou,  Ma,*^  .  Local  No.  i02,  Trenton. 

U        T 

8he«-i  MetaJ  Wnrker-  "f  AmencH  L<x;al  No  288  Oelweln.  Iowa; 
Local  No  10«)  Bkximmsr.on  li.  U^-al  No  17y,  Indianapolis,  Ind  : 
Local  No  124,  Oklahoma  City  Okla  L*jcal  No,  62.  Brainerd,  Minn.; 
Local  No    215    Buffalo    N    Y 

International  Brothf rh-.r^d  of  ETl^rtricnl  Workrr«5-  Local  No,  21. 
PhiladflFhla  Pa:  Loral  No  596  Cliirksbure  W  Va  :  l-ocal  No  294. 
Hibblng  Minn.  Local  Ni  124  Kan.sius  C'.ty  Mn  :  Local  No  57  B. 
Salt  Lake  City  Utah.  L.  .ral  No  588  Plor^nre  Ala  :  Local  No.  680. 
Fond  riu  Lac  Wis  .  Locu!  No  325  B:n£rhamton,  N  Y  :  Local  No. 
37o'  Twin  Falls  Idaho  l>^ca!  Nn  669  Sprineftrld,  Ohio:  L»x^l  No. 
790  Jacksonville  Tex  L>ical  No  .527  Gnlvpston  Tex  :  Local  No. 
1101     Pullorton    Calif      LcKral   No    308,  St    Pptcr«:burg,   Fla 

Hr,t.-1  and  R«'StAiir'ui'  Employees  Intemailcnal  AUlance  and 
Bartenders'  InternatiniKil  I^'aeuo  of  .^.merica:  Local  No  232.  Phila- 
delphia Pa  L.;ra!  N  7*^  Elkhart  Ind  ;  Local  No  6,  New  York, 
N  Y  Lo<Ml  N-'  4:^2  Chicago,  111.,  Local  No  423  Decatur,  111.; 
LocaJ  Nn  4-"'2  St  Jor^'ph  Mo,  Local  No  570  Gla.'^eow.  Mont.:  Local 
No  833  Palm  Spr.ng-  C.ilif  .  L<-'Oal  No  2  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Local 
No  247  I>'^  M"lne.>;  low.i  Loral  No  527  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Local  No. 
103  Sou'h  B.nd  Ii-.d  I,o<-,il  No  780  Washlnetoii,  D  C;  Local 
No  650  For*  Sm.ith  .^:k  .  Ux-al  No  126  San  B<»fael  Calif  :  Local  No. 
815  Salt  Lake  CI- V  l.>ui,  L<x-al  N-  599  Ogden  Ut.ih  Local  No  566, 
Fresno  Cahf  U^al  N<  P4,T  Eiitt- n^  Ark  ,  Lo-al  No  89,  New  York, 
N  Y  Local  No  860  Mvuik'^ton,  Mont,;  Local  No  359,  Palls,  Minn.; 
Local  No  501  Grand  C  ulf-  Wash,:  Local  No  408;  Rock  Springs. 
Wyo  Local  No  298  Wen.itchee,  Wash.:  Local  No  500,  CUicinnatl, 
Oh.o-  L<.cal  No  184  Marred  Calif.  Local  No  634  Racine,  Wis.; 
Ural  No  467  Salinas.  Calif:  Local  No  425,  Vancouver  Wash.:  Lo- 
cal No  no  San  P'Yancisco,  Calif  .  Local  Nn  226  Ia.<  Veera.?.  Nev.;  Lo- 
cal No  .SSri,  Lino, In.  Nebr  ,  Local  No  478.  Nasliville.  Tonn  .  Local  No. 
806  Deer  Lodge  Mont  :  Local  No  R49  Mlnot,  N  Dak  :  Lt>cal  No.  618. 
.Anacor^es,  Wa,sh  U^-aI  N^  104  Tampa,  Fla  ,  Local  No,  400,  Spo- 
kane, Wash  :  U>cal  No  624  Yakima  Wasli  ;  Local  No,  107.  Cleve- 
land Ohio:  Local  No  828  Marshfteld  Dree  :  Local  No.  168.  Toronto. 
Ontario,  Canada,  L<x^.tl  No  57  Portsmouth.  Va  Local  No  606. 
'  TlUan^ook  Greg  Local  No  348  Oregon  etty,  Oreg  :  Local  No,  249. 
EdwardsvUle,  111  ,   Ux-al   No    477    Rockford    111 

State,  Countv  and  Municipal  Workers  of  America-  Local  No  144; 
Local  No  46  Philadelphia  Pa  :  L-ical  No  125  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Local  No  1.  L<Tcal  No  58  P:tt!»bureh,  Pa  Local  No  66,  Schenectady, 
N  Y  ;  Local  No  80  Albany  N  Y  ,  Lf>cal  No  162.  MadlRcn,  Wis.: 
Local  No  19  Butler  Pa  Lcxral  No  5,T:  Ixx>al  No  96,  Kittannlns;,  Pa.; 
Local  No  45  L<x-al  No  9()  Ph;ladelphia  Pa  ,  Local  No  98,  Anderson, 
Ind:  Local  No  110  Iy>,-al  No  126  Sfix-kton  Calif,;  Local  No  77, 
Minneapolis  Minn  ;  L'vml  No  63  Philadelphia.  Pa  :  Local  No.  41, 
Harrtsburg    Pa  ;   Uxral  No    89    Los  Anerles    Calif 

United  Cannery,  Atrrirultural,  Packing,  and  Allied  Workers  of 
America  Local  No  40^  L-)cal  No  65  Torrlngton,  Wyo.:  Local  No.  43. 
Gibbon.  Nf  br  ;  Local  No  5.  San  Francisco.  Calif  ;  Local  No.  12, 
Marysvllle,  Colo 

Textile  Workers'  organizing  r^mmtttee-  Jc-tnt  Board  Local  No  114, 
Worcester,  we5t'^m  Ma.-"sachiisetts;  Local  No  15.  Jacksonville.  Ala.; 
Local  No  196,  Fref-hold.  N  J  :  Local  No  26  Bridgeton,  Maine;  Local 
No  195.  Toledo  Ohlr.  Local  No  225:  Local  No  1871,  Moosup,  Conn.; 
Local  No    2185.  HuntsviUe,  .Ala     Local  No    230 

Order  of  Sleeping  Car  Conductcrs     Local  No.  416,  Cressona,  Pa.; 
Local  No   680    St    Alban.s   W   Va  .  Local  No    10,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Local 
No    324.  Bluefleld.  W    Va  :   L<jcal  No    39    Chattanooga,  Tenn:   Local 
No   2C.  Tcledo.  Ohio,  Local  Nc    276,  Gocdland.  Kans  :  Local  No.  296, 
Birmingham.  Ala  .  L  >cal  Nu   225,  H  irnell,  N.  Y  ,  Local  No   506.  Magna, 
Utah,  Local  No   124   Ogdf  n.  Utah.  Local  No    19.  San  Francisco.  Calif.; 
Local  No    171    Mechanlrsvllle    N    Y.   Local  No.  173.  Chadrcn.  Nebr: 
Local   No.  283    Marcehr.e.   Mu  .    Local    No.   104,   Mlddletown,   N    Y.; 
Local  No.  514,  Grand  Island    Nebr:   Local  No    247,  Trinidad.  Calif; 
Local  No.  589.  BIUinKS,  Mont  :   Local  No    564.  OrrvlUe.  Ohio;   Local 
No.    139.   KnoxviUe,   trnn      Local   No    248    Tuscumbla,   Ala.:    Local 
No,  411,  Clarion.  Iowa.  L<^<  al  No    190   Jollet,  111  ,  L<x-al  No   48,  Chat- 
timooga.  Tenn,:  Local  No  139  MllwaukeeWls  .  Local  No  219.  Fresno, 
Calif  :  Local  No   76,  M.n  peher.  Ohio:  Local  No   600.  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Local  No.  365    Pensacola    Fla  ,  Local  No    94,  Sparks.  Nev  :  Local  No. 
97,  Roodhouse,  111:   Local  No.  221    Sall.sburg.  N    C:   Local  No.  308. 
Mount  Carmel  111  :  LociU  No  71.  M:not   N   Dak  :  Local  No.  250,  Bris- 
tol. Va  ;  Local  No  636  Calwa  City.  Calif  :  Local  No   56.  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Local  No.  317.  Douglas    .Ariz  :  Local  No    362.  Nevada.  Mo.:  Local  No. 
570.  Portola.  Calif  .  Local  No    188.  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Local  No.  499. 
Monroe.  La  ,    Local   No    46,   Milwaukee.  Wis  .    Local  No,   160.  L.  A., 
Fagerstown.  Md  :  Ixx^al  No   576,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Local  No    197,  Con- 
neUsvUie.  Pa..  Local  No  285.  Spokane,  Wash  ,  Local  No.  190,  Grafton, 
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W.  Va  ;  Local  No    103.  Orand  Rapida.  Mich.;  Local  No.  34,  Havre. 
Mont  .  Local  No   245.  Arkansas  City.  Kans. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians:  Local  No.  391.  Newburgh,  N,  Y.; 
Local  No  422,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  Local  No.  181.  Aurora,  111.;  Local 
Nos  694.  337.  Appleton.  Wis.;  Local  No.  82,  Beaver  Falls.  Pa.;  Local 
No  508.  Chlco.  Calif.:  Local  No.  225.  Price,  Utah:  Local  No.  678; 
Charlton.  Iowa;  Local  No  101.  Dayton.  Ohio:  Local  No.  558.  Omaha. 
Nebr;  Local  No  118,  Warren.  Ohio;  Local  Nos.  488,  359.  Nashua. 
N  H.:  Local  No  746.  Plalnfleld,  N.  J  ;  Local  No.  466.  El  Paso.  Tex.; 
Local  No  356.  Ogden,  UUh:  Local  No.  452,  Pittsburg,  Kans  ,  Local 
No  438,  Lansford,  Pa.;  Local  No  60,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Local  No.  115, 
Olean,  N  Y  ;  Local  No  616.  Salinas,  Calif.;  Local  No.  197.  University. 
Miss  ;  Local  No  389,  Orlando.  Calif.;  Local  No.  336.  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Lcxial  No.  300,  New  London.  Conn.;  Local  No.  675.  Springfield,  111.; 
Local  No.  609.  North  Platte,  Nebr,;  Lcx^al  No  130,  Carbondale,  Pa.; 
Local  No,  364.  Portland.  Maine;  Local  No  802.  New  York,  N  Y; 
Local  No.  166,  Madison,  Wis  ;  Local  No.  48.  Elgin,  m.;  Local  No.  288 
Kankakee.  Ill:  Local  No.  734,  Watertown.  N.  Y, 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union:  Local  No.  145, 
Passaic,  N  J  :  Local  No.  28,  Wilmington,  Del.:  Local  No  234.  Easton, 
Pa:  Local  No  234,  Bethlehem.  Pa,;  Local  No  46.  Boston,  Mass.; 
Local  No.  217.  Trenton.  N.  J.;  Local  No.  232.  West  Warwick.  R.  I,. 
Local  No.  47,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Local  No.  53,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Local  No.  71.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Local  No.  69.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Local  No.  2,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Local  No.  79.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Local  No.  202.  Alton.  111.;  Local  No.  114,  Kansas  City.  Kans.;  Local 
No,  268.  La  Porte.  Mo.;   Local  No.  290.  Henderson,  Ky. 

Coopers'  International  Union:  Local  No,  22.  Menasha,  Wis; 
Local  No  3.  St.  Louis.  Mo  :  Local  No  37.  St  Louis,  Mo;  Local  No. 
9,  Philadelphia,  Pa  :  Local  No  53,  Kiel.  Wis.;  Lcx:al  No.  65.  San 
Francisco,  Calif  :  Local  No.  47,  Paragould.  Ark.;  Local  No.  77.  Pekin, 
111,:  Local  No,  64.  Peoria.  lU 

Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America:  Local  No  21,  Spring- 
field. Mass.;  Local  No.  15,  Denver,  Colo:  Local  No.  20.  Akron,  Ohio.; 
Local  No.  30.  Erie.  Pa.;  Local  No.  46,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America:  Local  No,  240.  Dalhart.  Tex  : 
Local  No  18.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.:  Local  No.  24.  St.  Paul.  Minn,;  Local 
No  46,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Local  No  263.  Roseville.  Calif.:  Local  No, 
229,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  ;  Local  No  71.  Minneapolis,  Mmn.;  Local  No. 
164.  Gary.  Ind.:  Local  No.  33,  West  Des  Molnee,  Iowa:  Local  No.  12. 
Topeka.  Kans.;  Local  No.  8,  Port  Worth,  Tex  :  Local  No  295,  Akron. 
Ohio;  Local  No.  58,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Local  No,  259.  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Local  No.  68  (ladies'  auxiliary).  Local  No,  16,  East  SI,  Louis,  111 

United  OfBce  and  Professional  Workers  of  America:  Local  No.  7. 
Newark,  N.  J.:  Local  No  51,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Local  No.  33,  Boston, 
Ma.ss,;  Local  No  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  Lcx-al  No.  22.  Philadelphia, 
Pa  :  Local  No.  25.  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Local  No,  15,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Local  No    18.  New  York.  N.  Y.:   Local  No.  16,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

American  Communications  A.ssoclation :  Local  No  2.  New  York. 
N.  Y.:  Local  No  4.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Local  No,  61A.  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Local  No.  27.  Baltimore,  Md,;  Locals  Nos.  60.  54,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 
Local  No  58.  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Local  No.  24.  Holden.  Mass.;  Local 
No    54,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fur  Workers'  International  Union:  Local  No.  48,  New  York, 
N.  Y  :  Local  No.  80.  New  York.  N  Y.;  Local  No,  85.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Local  No.  88.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Local  No.  95.  Hartford.  Conn.; 
Local  No.  125,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Local  No.  53,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

United  Furniture  Workers  of  America:  Local  No  91,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y.:  Local  No.  141,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Local  No.  616.  Newcastle, 
Ind  :  Local  No.  34.  Local  No.  140.  New  York.  N  Y.:  Local  No  76B, 
Local  No.  45B,  New  York.  N.  Y.:  Local  No.  498,  Saginaw,  Mich.; 
Local  No.  238.  Roanoke.  Va.;  Local  No.  136B.  Boston.  Mass.;  Local 
No.  301.  Local  No  302,  Martinsville.  Ind.;  Local  No.  136.  Boston. 
Mass.:  Local  No.  729,  Kenosha.  Wis.;  Local  No.  163,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Local  No.  418,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

International  Asscx:latlcn  of  Heat  and  FVost  Insulators  and  As- 
bestos Workers:  Local  No.  74B,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Local  No.  82, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Local  No.  51,  Louisville.  Ky.;  Local  No.  53,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Local  No.  94,  Oklahoma,  City,  Okla.;  Local  No.  7, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Cigar  Makers'  Union:  Local  No.  323.  Plymouth.  Wis.;  Local  No. 
168.  Oshkosh.  Wis.:  Local  No.  39,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Local  No.  139. 
Longhlll,  Conn.;  Local  No.  502.  Pittfiburgh.  Pa.;  Local  No.  395, 
Waterbur^'.  Ccnn.;  Local  No.  1,  Baltimore.  Md  :  Local  No.  495. 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Local  No.  462,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Local  No.  44,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Local  No.  381.  Watertown^.  Wis.;  Local  No.  187,  Covington. 
Ky.:   Local  No.  221.  South  Bend.  Ind.;  Local  No.  5,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders.  Local  No.  96.  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Local  No.  103.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.;  Local  No.  127.  Bloomlngton. 
Ill  :  Local  No  23,  Topeka.  Kans.;  Local  No.  204.  Local  No.  144,  La 
Fayette,  Ind.:  Local  No.  142,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.;  Local  No.  100, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  International  Union:  Local  No  22,  Dan- 
ville. 111.:  Local  No.  6.  Lawton,  Okla.;  Local  No.  4,  St.  Cloud.  Minn,; 
Local  No,  9.  Tulsa.  Okla.;  Local  No.  6.  Brookhaven,  Miss  ;  Local  No. 
42,  Btnghamton,  N.  Y.;  Local  No.  13.  Ponca  City,  Okla.;  Local  No. 
1,  Asheville.  N.  C:  Local  No.  17.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  Local  No.  31, 
Lansing,  Mich.;  Local  No.  1.  T^coma.  Wa&h.;  Local  No.  87,  Mead- 
vlUe,  Pa  :  Local  No  10.  Gulfport,  Miss.;  Local  No.  5,  Ricfalands. 
Va.;  Local  No.  11.  Wilmington.  N.  C  :  Local  No.  38,  Scranton,  Pa.; 
Local  No.  6,  Parkersburg.  W.  Va.;  Local  No.  38.  Olean.  N.  Y.;  Local 
No.  21.  Reading,  Pa.;  Local  No.  9.  Hannibal.  Mo.;  Local  No,  61, 
Metropolis,  ni.;  Local  No.  1.  La  Crosse.  Wis.;  Local  No.  12,  Pine 
Bltiff.  Ark.;    Local   No.  81.  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.;    Local  No.  2.  Tex- 


arkana.  Ark.;  Local  No.  23.  Ironwood,  Mich.;  Local  No.  49.  Tona- 
wanda.  NY;  Local  No.  35,  Sayieville,  N  J.;  Local  No  22,  Marsthall, 
Tex  ;  Local  No  16.  Santa  Crtiz,  Calif  :  Local  No  7,  Johnson  City. 
Tenn.;  Local  No.  30,  Brlghtwatera,  N.  Y.;  Local  No.  10.  Burlington. 
Iowa. 

Miscellaneous:  United  Photographic  Employees  Union.  No.  415. 
New  York.  N.  Y  :  Bridge  and  Structural  Workers  Union,  No,  455; 
Retail  Dairy,  Grocery,  and  Fruit  Workers  Union,  No  338,  New 
York,  N  Y  ;  International  Union  of  Cleaners  and  Dyers,  No  607, 
Brooklyn,  N  Y:  Fish  Workers  Union.  No  635,  Albany,  N.  Y^ 
Independent  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship  Builders.  No  22.  New 
York.  N.  Y  ;  Suit  Case,  Bag,  and  Portfolio  Makers  Union,  New 
York.  N.  Y.:  Oil  Workers  International  Union.  No  398,  New  York. 
N.  Y:  Government  Maritime  Association.  No  16.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Alteration  Plumbers,  Steam  Fitters,  and  Helpers  Union; 
United  Wholesale  and  Warehouse  Employees  Union  No  65.  New 
York.  N  Y  :  Department  Store  Employees  Union,  No  1250,  New 
York,  N  Y  ;  Federal  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  New  York. 
N.  Y  ;  Barbers  and  Beauty  Culturlsia.  No  3,  New  York.  N  Y.; 
Jewelry  Workers  Internatloral  Union.  No  100  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Jewelry  Craftsmen  Union,  No  10,  St  Louis,  Mo:  Scandinavian 
Seamen  s  Club,  Mobile,  Ala  :  Inland  Boatman's  Union,  St  Louis. 
Mo  :  Workers  Alliance,  No.  395,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  :  Workers  Alliance, 
No  583.  Moorhead,  Minn  :  Workers  Alliance,  Dance  Local,  New 
York.  N  Y,:  Workers  Alliance,  No  59,  New  York,  N  Y  ;  Workers 
Alliance,  No.  6.  Portland,  Oreg.:  Brewery  Workers  Union.  No  379, 
Orlando.  Fla  ;  Brewery  Workers  Union  No  9.  Theresa,  Wis.,  Brewery 
and  Malt  Workers  Union.  No  322.  Watertown,  Wis:  Chauffeurs, 
Teamsters,  and  Helpers  Union,  No  116.  Fargo  N  Dak  :  BrldRe  and 
Structural  Workers.  No  507,  Denver,  Colo  :  Bridge  and  Structural 
Workers.  No  581.  Tacoma.  Wash  :  International  Brotherho(xl  of 
Papermakers.  No.  277,  Muskegon  Mich  :  Inland  Boatmen's  Union. 
No,  6.  Memphis,  Tenn  :  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  A&soclatlon. 
No  38.  Seattle.  Wash  ;  Inland  Boatmen's  Union,  No,  1,  Norfolk, 
Va  ;  Inland  Boatmen's  Union.  Shn  Diego  Division.  Coronado, 
Calif :  Scandinavian  Seamen's  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif  ; 
Brewery  Workers  Union,  No.  254,  Orand  Rapids,  Mich  ;  Brewery 
Workers  Union.  No  350.  Atlanta,  Ga  :  Brewery  Workers  Union. 
No.  185.  Miami,  Fla.;  Independent  Union  of  Marine  Workers  and 
Shipbuilders.  No  29  Algiers.  La  :  Independent  Union  of  Marine 
Workers  and  Shipbuilders.  No  22,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Scandinavian 
Seamen's  Club,  New  Orleans,  La  ;  Workers  Alliance.  No  586.  South 
Bend,  Ind. 


EESOLXmON    IN    SUPPORT    OT    PRESIDENT   ROOSKVELT'S    PEACE    POLICT    AlTD 
OCONNELL  PEACE  ACT    (H.   J.  RES.  527  1 

Whereas  during  recent  years  the  civilized  world  has  witnessed 
aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Fascist  nations  of  the  world 
to  impose  their  vicious  principles  and  policies  upon  democratic 
countries:  and 

Whereas  such  encroachment*  by  the  Fascist  nations  have  been 
extended  to  wars  of  aggression  upon  smaller  nations  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  peoples  of  such  weaker  nations  in  the  most  brutal 
and  Inhuman  manner:  and 

WTiereaa  the  trade  unions  In  these  Paaclst  nations  have  been 
smashed  to  the  detriment  of  all  labor;  and 

Whereas  at  a  time  when  peoples  and  most  governments  wish 
p>eace  and  security  the  threat  of  war  liangs  heavy  over  all,  and 

Whereas  the  menace  to  our  peace  and  prosperity  cannot  bo 
avoided  by  a  policy  of  closing  our  eyes  to  aggression,  a  policy 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  because  of 
lu  denial  of  the  moral  order  in  the  world:   ITierefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  Tliat  Local  No.  Name ,  rep- 
resenting    members,  go  on   record   In   support  of   President 

Roosevelt's  policy  of  quarantining  the  aggressors:  and  be  it  lurther 

Resolved,  That  we  support  the  O'Connell  Peace  Act  (H.  J.  P,«*. 
527 ) ,  based  on : 

1.  The  distinction  between   aggressors  and   their  victims. 

2.  The  necessity  of  denying  our  economic  resources  to  the  war- 
making  treaty-breaking  aggressors  and  opening  them  up  to  their 
victims  under  conditions  designed  to  remove  the  risk  of  our  being 
drawn  Into  war 

3  The  necessity  for  concerted  action  to  quarantine  Htm 
aggresscx's. 


Philip  Arnold  Goodwin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  E.  HAROLD  CLUETT 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  PHii.rp  Armols 
Goodwin,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New   York 


Mr.  CLUETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  and  the  Congress 
can  ill  aSord  to  lose  such  a  man  as  Philip  Aknolo  Goodwix. 
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His  reputAtkm  before  coming  to 
the  realm  o(  politics,  but  rather 
banter,  and  civic  leader.    He  die 
thO!.e   who   knew   him   and 
honesty  and  leadership  in  the 
spent  his  life,  naturally  chose 
he    showed    those    qualities    of 
friendliness  which  endeared  hiri 
He   did   not  seek   notoriety   In 
his  duties  in  a  quiet,  able,  and 
health    prevented    hira    from 
Seventy-fifth  Conrress.  and 
were  legion,  awaited  anxiously 
of  ;iplrlt  and  kindliness  of 
hjul    the    privilege    of    knowing 
natures  noblemen  has  been 
very  prime  of  a   life  which  he 
aerifice  to  the  country  and 


evtry 


mani]  er 


district 


Objection  to  Conference 

Bill 


many 

tun 


he  House  was  not  made  la 
a  successful  businessman, 
not  seek  public  office,  but 
adniired   hi:s    quaiiflcaticns   for 
activities  in  which  he 
for  the  office  in  which 
splendid    citizenship    and 
to  all  his  colleagues, 
any  form,  but  performed 
conscientious  manner.     Ill 
aisumlng    his    duties   in    the 
friend  of  his.  and  they 
lis  return.     His  gentleness 
endeared  him  to  all  who 
him.    and    again    one    of 
from  us.  and  in  the 
great   promise  of  future 
he  so  devotedly  loved. 


removed 


Report  on  Deficiency 


EXTENSION  0 


^  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M. 


OF   RH()l>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


di  y 


ex  St 
ipproprlation 


Thuritdav.  June  16  (letjtslative 

Mr.  OtX>NNELL  of  Rhode 

thnrlzatlon  of  $500,000  was  for 
American  design  and  American 
mtan  throwing  more  millions 
d€;»iKn  and  German  type  of 
spmt  by  the  United  States 
nothing  but  catastrophe  and 
Zi'ppelln  construction  and 
cording  to  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener 
ceafui  attempc  to  get  helium 
^i^■n  of  Goodyear  Zeppelin  Co 
were  active  in   lobbying   this 
Oi^rmany      Now  that   It  has 
appropriation  is  put  in  the 
even  after  it  was  deliberately 
piotviations  Committee  and  th« 
or  emergency  was  shewn  to 
bi,   anyone  why  this  a 
Ja*nuary  on  the  naval  appropri 

Evidently  what  is  behind  th 
thinly  veiled  attempt  to  give 
ptiny  a  contmued  monopoly 
c< instruction,  blimp  or  rigid, 
oi   design,  when  the  whole 
aiKl  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
w  ithout  compeuuon  as  plAnne< 
consolation  prize  for  the  Germ 
failure   to  get   away  with  the 
would  enable  them  to  recoup 
eN'pensive   lobby   they   have 
tliLs  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
T'Ctly  prevents  any  genuine 
pirt    of    American    engineers 
would  be  contrary  to  the  letter 
tion  earned  In  the  Na%-al 
d?bate  m  the  House 

That  It  Is  planned  to  let  this 
the  same  tragic  mistakes  in 
too  clearly  shown  by  the 
tlie  House  Subcommittee   on 
19M.     Incidentally,  the  comn::|i 
nicny.  rejected  the  item  and 

rP    ao«  1      Mr    WooMtnt    II   y 
would  it  be  m  building  ? 


O'CONNELL 

ISLAND 

FiEPRESEXTATIVES 

of  Tiiesday.  June  14i,  1938 


a^ray 
construction. 
Go  remment 
I  feti 
design 
and 


bsen 
defli  liency 


with 
record 


£xpai  ision 


Inland.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 

an  experimental   airship  of 
construction.     This  did  not 
on  the  German  Zeppelin 
Enough  has  been 
on  that  type  with 
f4talities  to  show  for  it.     The 
has  no  military  value  ac- 
others  in  the  late  unsuc- 
for  Hitler.     The  representa- 
one-fourth  German  owned. 
i^easiire   for  helium   to  go   to 
squelched  apparently   an 
bill  at  the  la5t  minute. 
tUrned  down  by  the  House  Ap- 
House.  because  no  deficiency 
and  no  vabd  reason  Riven 
could  not  wait  action  in 
iUcn  bill. 

s  eleventh-hour  activity  is  a 

;his  German -American  com- 

Na^-y  contracts  for  airship 

no  competition  as  to  price 

has  been  one  of  failure 

Such  a  contract  if  awarded 

would  be  m  the  nature  of  a 

ti-American  interests  for  the 

helium  plot  and   the  profi:.s 

some  of  the  expense  of   the 

mkintained.     Of   course,   all   of 

American  taxpayer  and  indi- 

or  development  en  the 

or    companies.     Its    pa.ssage 

and  spirit  of  the  authonza- 

Act  and  voted  upon  after 


oi 


ac  vance 


Admir»I  Cook    From  2'.,   -o  3  yea.'s      I'   woiild  he  bought  M  w« 

buy  a  surface  -ship      We  would  prfpare  the  plans  and  specifications 
and  adwrtlse  Tnr  bid.      The  1>  we.st  responsible  bidder  with  proper 

ffccllltiea  would  get   u  .  ,     » 

Ui    Sntdcr.  How   many  feet   in   length   and   how   many   leet   m 

Admiral  Cook  The  one  w>'  propfi^e  to  build  will  he  about  650 
fe«t  long  and   100   feet     n  diameter  .  ^  ,  _»     ^ 

Mr  TAnni  Did  the  Moron  anri  Ak-rtyn  fall  berau.se  of  defects  of 
design  i.r  structural  deft><-t.s    .r  defects  of  operation?  ,      ^      - 

Admiral  Cook  That  has  nevpr  be.n  dehnltely  determined.  I 
tMnJc  all  of  us  accept  tlie  opinion  that  the  .Moron  and  perhaps 
tl-e  Akron  were  lost  tlue  to  structurvi;  failures  due  to  mlntakes  of 
d«-slgn.     It   was  apparently  a  question  of  securing   the   fins  to   the 

Mr  Tabtr  Have  we  the  deslenrrs  for  that  sort  of  ship  among 
our  owTi  people    or  do  we  ha\>-  to  «o  abroad  for  that  sort  of  thing? 

Admiral  Cook  Mv  technical  ptM^ple  ;n  the  Bureau  of  Aeronau- 
tics- the  IKfhler-than-.i.r  people  assure  me  that  there  are  Amer- 
icans m  thl.s  country  who  are  capable  ■  f  mAking  this  design  and 
building  this  ship 

Note  -  Who  are  th<  se  p-'opU^  referred  to  If  not  the  same  crew 
of  designers  and  ^on.structors  who  made  such  an  inglorious  failure 
before  In  three  atiempt.«-  SKenaidoali.  Akxtm..  and  Macon — and 
who  are  the  petjple  to  whom  the  iichter-thar-air  officers  plan  to 
let  the  contrai-t  wrhotit  ccmpetition  as  before  if  not  the  Goodyear 
Zeppelin  Co  one-fourth  owned  by  Germanv  and  German  dom- 
inated who  have  alre.idy  beeii  so  exf^en.sive  and  fatal  to  the  United 
States' 

If  the  dice  are  not  to  Ix"  !  aripd  in  favor  of  thts  part-forel^ 
corporation,  then  what  other  company  or  firm  has  the  proper 
f-inl'ties  namelv  ,i  !.£in.rar  rtlr--Hdy  r.  nstructed  and  150  feet  high 
and  700  feet  lon^  to  enable  them  t^)  qualify  to  have  a  lower  and 
t«tter  bid  con.sidered  I.s  not  this  sudden  ru.sh  Ju.st  a  scheme  to 
copy  the  plan.s  the  Go.  d year  Zeppelin  Co  has  had  ready  for  years 
for  a  $3,000,000  cloth  ar.d  metal  2>ppe!in  and  which  they  have 
tieen  trying  fcr  ye.irs  'o  cet  .m  approprhUion  for''  Will  not  au- 
thoriration  and  appmpnation  of  the  S600  OOO  now  proix>sed  m  the 
c.eflciency  bill  enable  the  cont.'-act  uy  be  let  without  competition 
v/hile  Coixgre-s-s  is  not  m  .st-tision  and  commit  the  United  States 
Croveminent  to  another  *.T  ')«X'  0O<)  mistake  with  the  money  going 
to  the  .siune  old  crew       If  not     .vhat  ;s  the  reason  therefor? 


Old   Home   Day   At   South   Hero,   Vt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

TN  THF.  HOUSE  OF   RKFRESKNTATTVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  •  JcQvdative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).193t 


ADDRESS   OP   HON     CH.ARI  ES   A     PLUMLEY,    OP   VERMONT. 

AUCiUST  5    1937 


testl  nony 


to  the  same  crowd  and  repeat 

Resign  and  construction  is  ail 

of  Admiral  Cook  before 

Deficiency   Appropriation   for 

tt*e  after  hearing  thi»  testi- 

he  proposal. 

u   bad   the   autbonty,   how   long 


Mr.  PLUMOTi'  Mr  Spx^akpr.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  tho  Rf^ord  I  irclude  the  folliiwing  address  de- 
livered by  ir.e  or.  Thur^-day.  AviKU.st  5.  1937,  at  the  old  home 
day  celebration  in  South  Hero.  Vt.: 

The  BibU-  tells  us  'ha'  vhe  Flehr'^w  wn.s  in  the  land  of  captivity. 
He  sat  down  bv  th''  nvp-s  .if  Babylon,  ye^.  he  wept  when  he  re- 
membered Z.i-n  Hi  '.v.'..-,  .u:..d-:  '^o  sta't^ly  palaces  and  magnlfl- 
c-ent  hanging  gardens  '-•♦  th-  L-rand  capital  of  Assyria;  but  when 
the  vision  cf  Jeru-salerr.  h:=  native  h^me.  swept  before  his  eys, 
his  heart  wbp  to'^-  full  •■'  check  I's  overtlcw  Tears  streamed  dowa 
his  chcf^ks  as  he  rz'.fA  'If  I  f-  rr;e'  thee.  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  for:;e'  Vw^r  cunning  If  I  do  not  remcmtier  thee,  let 
my  tongue  -leave  t'  the  r^^of  of  my  mouth,  :f  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  ab<>ve  my  chi-'f  jcy 

And  !n  8<  mewhat  the  samf  situation  and  state  of  mind  every 
nonresident  Vermenter  f.nds  himself  and  he  may  be  heard,  to 
say   m  the  words  of   Wend'^ll  Phillips  Stafford: 

"My  hear*   is  wh'— f  'h'^  hills  fling  up 
Green  garlands  to  the  day 
Ti.s  wh^rf  'he  blue  Utke  brims  her  cup. 
The  spartimg   rivers  play  " 

•^y  heart   i.s    ^n  'ho  m-'Untain  still 
Wt'ieri-  er  my  steps  miiy  be 
Vertnont    O  maiden  of  the  hills 
My  heart   i.s  there  with   thee." 

'        Who  can  anaiyz*'  <  r  f.tthom  the   pathos    emotion,  or  passion  of 

the   love   of   the   Verm  .nter   '.  ^t  his   homeland  '    No  one   but   a   Ver- 

i    monter  knows  the  answer      The  love  of  that   place  where  and  by 

I    whose    institutions   wf   h  ive    been   molded    and    by   whose   laws   we 

have   been   pr'H«»cTci  .n.  i    .'.ef-'ncl.d     ;s   ,in    inNri.    sentunent    m   us, 

wtuch   ihj  pu'^ei   c<ii.  er.iie       It    ls  os   fi..\ed   and   inixnovable   as   our 
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mountains.  There  ts  no  power  which  can  strike  from  our  minds 
and  hearts  the  memory  of  the  hamlet  or  the  town,  the  cottage 
or  the  mansion  In  whose  atmosphere  we  first  breathed  and  with 
whose  soil  and  scenery  the  Innumerable  and  Imperishable  asso- 
ciations of  our  childhood  and  our  lives  are  linked. 

Natloiis  grow  out  of  the  need  of  mutual  protection;  courts  are 
founded  upon  Jtistice;  schools  center  upon  the  necessity  for  knowl- 
edge and  ctilture;  armies  and  navies  are  formed  for  our  protection; 
but  still  stands  the  fact  that  the  essence  and  the  existence  of  all 
the  strength  of  each  and  all  of  these  emanates  from  and  Is  circum- 
scribed by  the  home,  the  builder  of  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Commonplace  it  may  be,  yet  nevertheless  true  It  is  that  the  se- 
cret of  the  strength  of  a  powerful  nation  Is  found  in  its  homes. 
Not  In  the  barracks  of  our  armies,  nor  the  fleets  of  our  wtirshlps 
Is  found  the  strength  and  protection  that  we  enjoy.  Citizens, 
happy  among  the  loved  ones  who  gather  about  the  family  hearth- 
stones as  the  evening  of  a  well-spent  day  closes  in;  scenes  and 
sounds  that  are  dearest — they  are  the  ones,  It  is  they  who  shall 
save  this  Nation,  and  through  them  sometime  humanity  will  wit- 
ness the  day  when  It  can  be  tnily  said ; 

"The  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World." 

Wendell  Phillips  once  said  that  a  thing  without  sentiment  waa 
a  thing  without  life.  History  corroborates  his  statement.  Senti- 
ment it  is  that  has  brought  all  of  us  here  today  Sentiment  Is  the 
potent  factor  motivating  this  reunion.  We  need  not  apologize,  we 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  it.  Jtist  such  sentiment  it  has  been 
and  is  which  in  the  last  analysis  is,  and  makes  the  best  type  of  true, 
loyal,  patriotic,  American  citizenship,  always  and  everywhere. 

May  I  make  a  personal  contribution?  May  I  Indulge  in  retro- 
spection and  reminiscence?  Then  I  shall  say  that  I  began  coming 
to  this  county  of  tiie  Heroes  way  back  in  1888.  The  first  Uip 
we  made  was  by  way  of  Swanton,  to  Maquam  and  across  the  lake 
to  Petlts  Landing  on  North  Hero,  on  the  old  steamer  Maquam. 
Next  time  was  it — yes,  next  time — we  landed  at  North  Hero  City  at 
the  city  dock.  "Peace  to  Its  ashes."  of  which  it  has  none.  Inci- 
dentally. The  next  simimer.  or  perhaps  the  next,  but  soon,  we 
drove  from  Northfleld  across  the  sand  bar  and  ferried  from  South 
to  North  Hero.  Those  were  the  good  old  "horse  and  buggy"  days 
in  truth  and  reality — were  they? — but  what  a  sand  bar. 

A  man  could  get  lost,  and  many  did — perhaps  Ethan  Allen  did. 
who  knows? — following  the  half  obliterated,  circuitous  tracks 
across  that  sandy  and  movable  dune  then  lying  between  the 
Lamoille  and  the  sand  bar.  Do  I  need  to  prove  It  to  you.  old 
settler?     I  do  not. 

A  bit  more  personal,  a  little  closer  home  to  me.  In  1887  the 
CJTttage.  which  we  have  occupied  summers  on  North  Hero  ever 
since  that  date,  was  erected.  In  common  with  the  other  children 
of  Camp  Grand  View  I  was  turned  loose  In  Elsha  Hibbard's  pas- 
ture and  ran  wild  like  a  colt  all  summer.  My  children  were 
brought  up  exactly  the  same  way.  There  Is  hardly  a  farm  in 
Grand  Isle  County  I  have  not  visited  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or 
by  bicycle.  In  my  boyhood  my  horseback  and  bicycle  excursions 
led  me  into  almost  every  orchard,  surreptitiously  or  otherwise,  as 
some  of  you  might  be  thinking,  and  across  every  bean  and  onion 
patch  In  the  county.  What  a  list  of  names  of  your  distinguished 
citizens  I  could  name  among  my  friends  and  can  conjure  with 
when  I  let  my  reminiscent  memory  run  wild.  Though  last  to 
sight,  many  of  them,  they  are  to  mine  and  to  your  memorj  dear, 
and  to  all  of  them  I  here  and  now  pay  our  tribute  of  affectionate 
remembrance. 

We  are  so  busy  making  history,  that  we  Vermonters  are  prone 
to  treat  too  much  as  commonplace  the  wonderful  tradltlorjs  and 
the  history  that  already  Is  ours.  Right  here  on  the  bosom  of  this 
lake  resting  here  like  a  star  sapphire  In  this  golden  ring  of  sxmrise 
and  sunset  which  surrounds  you,  you  people  of  South  Hero,  hardly 
ever,  if  at  all.  take  note  of  the  fact  that  with  Champlaln  and  his 
discovery  of  this  lake  the  long-seeking  of  the  ancient  mfirlnera 
to  find  by  sailing  westward  the  passage  to  Cathay,  ended,  and 
Champlaln  himself  was  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  navigators, 
explorers,  and  heroes,  who.  with  a  courage  that  was  of  the  highest 
and  perseverance  that  never  faltered,  sought  for  the  Northwest 
Passage. 

Since  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  this  lake  there  have  been 
wars,  revolutions,  the  birth  of  a  mighty  Government  and  a 
developing  civilization  to  which  the  story  of  this  lake  and  of  yotir 
ancestors  contributes  the  key. 

In  the  little  book  Lake  Champlaln  and  Its  Shores,  Its  author, 
Adirondack  Murray,  takes  occasion  to  say: 

"In  1603  Samuel  Champlaln.  in  two  little  barks,  of  12-  and  15- 
tons  burden,  pushed  boldly  out  from  the  French  coast,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  safely,  and  returned  to  prepare  another  voyaj;e. 

"During  all  this  period  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  txjth — 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  sailed  cjid  seen;  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  stayed  steadfastly  at  home,  made 
books  and  read  them,  and  knew  nothing  save  what  their  nsurow, 
local,  and  egotistic  knowledge  of  their  own  country  and  lit<!rature 
gave  them  i  a  period  covering  a  thousand  years  at  least — the 
fated  lake  now  known  as  Lake  Champlaln  lay  stretched  between 
its  amphitheater  of  hills  like  some  ancient  arena,  awaiting, 
through  the  still  dark  hours  of  night,  the  coming  of  dawn,  the 
struggle,  and  the  audience. 

We  say  fated :  for  on  no  other  single  body  of  water  on  the  globe, 
so  far  as  known  to  history  or  tradition,  have  so  many  battles  been 
fought,  so  many  brave  men  died,  such  mighty  Issues  been  setUed 


by  the  sword,  or  such  momentous  questions — »«  Judged  by  their 
connection  with  the  government  and  development  of  the  human 
race — t>een  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  For  here  on  this 
lake  the  two  great  and  antagonistic  interpretations  of  Christianity 
met.  in  the  armed  representatives  of  two  warlike  races,  face  to 
face,  and,  for  a  hundred  years,  the  fierce  struggle  lasted  without 
Intermission,  save  when,  at  Intervals,  like  two  strong  wrestlers, 
equally  matched,  by  mutual  consent  they  released  their  grip  each 
on  the  other,  and  stood  apart  for  a  space  to  renew  their  breath 
and  summon  up  their  powers  for  a  longer  and  deadlier  clinch. 
For  It  must  he  remembered  that  It  was  not  in  Germany  or  Geneva, 
at  The  Hague,  or  among  the  mountains  of  southern  France,  that 
Protestantism  gained  Its  everlasting  triumph  over  Its  papal  rival, 
but  here  between  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  Adirondack  peaks 
and  on  the  shores  and  waters  of  Lake  Champlaln  was  the  final  and 
decisive  contest  between  these  two  mighty  and  Inherently  hostile 
forces  waged — a  contest  which  gave  to  Protestant  thought  and  its 
resultant  llt>erty  the  civic  possession  of  a  continent,  and,  through 
Its  developing  civilization,  inspired  by  Its  own  genius,  the  wealth, 
the  commerce,  the  literatures,  the  government,  and  even  the 
fashions  of  the  modern  world.  Here  also,  on  this  lake,  the  feudal 
system,  which  was  both  the  body  and  soul  of  the  Oalllc  effort  in 
America,  and  whose  ambition  was  nothing  less  than  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  gtilf,  after  a  century  of 
struggle  and  Intrigue,  and  a  dozen  bloody  campsagns,  found  its 
Waterloo.  Nominally,  the  conflict  was  closed  at  Quebec,  and  ths 
death  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  both  on  that  fatal  field  of  Abraham 
Martin,  outride  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  naturally  and  properly 
gave  to  that  brief  engagement  between  a  few  hundred  men  a 
historic  brilliancy  which  fixes  the  gaze  of  all  eyes  upon  its  fiashlng 
splendor.  But  the  great  French  leader  knew  well  the  truth  and 
told  It  plainly  when,  a  year  and  more  t>efore  he  fought  his  final 
battle,  he  warned  the  French  monarch  and  his  minister  of  war 
that  the  only  hope  for  Prance  to  keep  her  hold  upon  the  continent 
was  to  maintain  her  grip  on  Lake  Champlaln.  And  when  the  flag 
of  France  was  lowered,  at  Amherst's  resistless  advance,  at  Tlcon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  It  was  then  decided  that  the  American 
continent  was  to  be  the  home  of  an  English  Protestant  civilization, 
and  not  the  seat  of  a  Papal-Gallic  power.  And  If  the  student  of 
American  nationality  would  know  the  facts  of  its  history,  he  must 
not  begin  with  the  feeble  skirmish  at  Lexington,  or  the  fierce 
disorderly  fight  on  Bunker  Hill,  but  come  to  this  lake,  for  on  it 
and  Its  shores  he  will  easily  discover  that  Bunker  Hill  would  never 
have  been  foiight  by  the  men  whose  fierce  courage  and  knowledge 
of  arms  made  It  historic,  had  they  not  learned  the  deadly  use  of 
weapons,  the  value  of  discipline,  and  been  nurtured  In  martial 
spirit  by  the  warlike  culture  they  received  vmder  the  most  skillful 
and  bravest  generals  of  fighting  England,  In  their  campaigns, 
battles,  and  forays  against  the  French  and  Indians  here  In  the 
valley  of  Champlaln. 

On  the  3d  day  of  Jtily  160S  Champlaln  first  gazed  upon  the  lake 
which  bears  his  name.  Even  then  he  was  a  world-wide  traveler 
He  had  visited  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Panama  The  luxuriant 
loveliness  of  the  Tropics  and  the  more  sober  beauties  of  semi- 
tropical  regions  were  familiar  to  him.  He  had  seen  the  best  that 
the  Continent  of  Etirope  had  to  show.  He  had  gazed  upon  the 
green  meadows  of  Acadia  and  the  awful  grandeurs  of  the  Saguenay 
But  never  before  had  he  looked  upon  a  scene  of  such  picturesque 
beauty  and  such  varied  loveliness  as  this  body  of  water  presented 
to  his  appreciative  eyes  as  it  lay  revealed  in  the  dewy  light  of  this 
warm  July  morning. 

Not  a  breath  was  moving  In  the  air.  The  lake,  between  \t8 
widening  shores,  stretched  bejore  him  smooth  as  glass  Through 
It  the  noiseless  paddles  moved  the  noiseless  bark  in  which  he  stCKXl 
and  gazed.  Behind  him  came  the  24  canoes,  silently  following  his 
silent  wake.  The  paddles  rose  and  sank  in  perfect  unison.  The 
ochred  faces  of  the  Indians  and  their  feathered  scalp  locks  showed 
brilliantly  In  the  morning  light.  The  air  was  odorous  with  the 
perfimies  of  gums  and  flowers. 

The  student  can  but  be  Impressed  with  the  good  fortune  that 
attended  Champlaln  in  his  life  and  remained  faithful  to  his  mem- 
ory after  death  In  this  respect  he  stands  In  sharp  contrast  with 
that  throng  of  adventurous  spirits  whose  courage  and  whose  tolls 
were  equal  to  his  own,  but  who,  in  life  and  death.  mis8«>d  his  happy 
fortimes, 

Champlaln  had  come  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  htm 
gladly. 

My  desert  home  is  beautiful,  but  oh, 
I  miss  the  broken  sky  line  that  I  know, 
I  look  in  vain  for  rivers  and  for  lakes. 
But  over  all  my  heart  at  sunset,  aches; 
For  hills  of  home,  the  hilia — of  home! 

The   everlasting   hills,   how  flrm   they   stand! 
Their  mighty  summits  braced,  a  titan  band. 
Uplifting  hoary  foreheads  to  the  blast — 
When  Indian  summer's  golden  glow  is  past; 
Oh,  hills  of  home,  the  hills — of  home! 

I  know  them,  love  them,  see  them  once  again; 
Their  cloudy  summits  veiled  In  misty  rain. 
Or  softly,  dimly  blue,  or  capped  with  snow — 
I'm  homesick  for  you.  mountains  that  I  know. 
Oh,  hlUs  of  home,  the  hills — at  home! 
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I  wouid  Dot  b*-  runixlBf  U-iw  to 
IKI  in   Oas  day  at     uau     take 
cl.»ing.   to  my   k   wortj   or   two 
4Xtd  (or    100-perc«nt   Amencmniam 

AAATcblMB.     socuUmn.     iimckira, 
u.d  ftU  are  <li«n««fr»tmg.  destructl 
can  Ui«orie«  and  doctrine*      Tliey 
talac    Dotc    of    freedocD.    preTln«    utoa 
piMturm  of  tgoonjic*  and  deprwl  >n 

i    ci^argF    you    taatiy    to   rpmrmqer 
boon,  not  to  be  Uc^Uy  ajsumed. 
at>«Ddoa. 

And  in  eoncliulon.  what  my 
|l<irtb  Hmo  I  tMr*  and  now 
atiUUad  to  Um  trlbut*  atw  paid 


form,  as  you  know  me.   11  I  did    ] 
adrantage  of  ttila  opportunity,  in    | 
ab^ut  the  present  and  tbe  future 


botabeTtam.    communism,    each 

ve,  devactaung    and  un-Aineri- 

do  not  nng   true.     Theirs   U   a 

law   and   order,   feeding    In 

and  distress. 

tbat  freedom  la  a  precious 
nor  squandered  in  any  reckless 


wrote  m  1887  with  respect  to 
to  South   Hero,   equally 
ThlM  la  what  she  saJd: 


motier 
redtdlcato 


"I  HE    ISLM 


ar 


"Tar  back  In  those 

Which  the  claaaic 

Id  that  age  of  soDg 

When  tune  and 


days 


of  glory 
aarda  have  sung, 
und  itory 
Id  were  young. 


■Men  dreamed  of  a  happy  Uiand 

Par  off  In  a  sununcr  sea 
Where  life  was  a  Joj 
And  hearts  from 


forever 
dare  were  free. 


"Where  the  sad  forgot 
And  the  alck  forg^ 
And  febe  weary  and 
Fotuxl   youth   and 


tbelr  Borrow 
thetr  pain, 
beavy  hearted 
Joy  again. 


"For  never  a  shadow 
The   skies  of 
And  health  and 
On  every   breath 


darkened 

clouiUeas  calm, 

came  waited 
balm. 


ho(e 


)f 


wtary 


'And  all  down  the 
Hearts  heavy  with 

Have  sotigiit  for  thtt 
8UI1  eager  but  stli  1 


*The  long,  long  quest 
The   weary   voy«g« 
We  have  found  that 
Ws  have  touched 


Is  ended. 
Is  o  er. 

happy  Island. 
Its  radiant  shore. 


"It   lies,   not  mystics  I   wondrous. 

Far  over  the  trope  main. 
But  safe  In  the  crystal  bosom 
Of  our  beautiful  Champlaln. 


'And  here  may  the 
Forget  the  world 

And  the  fainting 
For  the   toUaome 


ths 


cire 


•Tor  the  voice  of 
Lulls  pain  and 
While  afar  the  granp 
Their    watch 


"And  dreaming  und^ 
Or  floating  upon 

Ttte  weary  and  toll 
Is   a  can-less  ch 


tll'l 


"And  pure  la  the  air 
This  falrert   of  Inland 

Made  sweet  with  th|e 
And  the  balm  of 


'And  the  moonbeams 
The  waters  of  th- 
And  the  sunset  palp 
The  hliltopM  far 


"Mr  Isle,  may  peact 

Dwell   In   thee   evermore. 
And  calm  be  the  rl 
That  lave  thy 


"Tbrnj  have  made 

Thou  art   linked 
And  the   memorias 
Throng  ever  aboiit 


"Still  ^>eak  of  the 
The  land  which 
And  long.  O  thou  i 
To  us  b«  the  Uk 
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ages 
care  and  pain 
happy  Island, 
In  vain. 


ad  and  weary 

nerce  strl'e 
h^art  gain  couraga 
march  of   life. 


singing  waters 

to  sleep, 
old  mountains 
forever   keep 


the  cedars 
the  bay. 
-jwora  pilgrim 
at   play 


blown  over 

seas, 
breath  of  clover 
fragrant  trees. 


bridge  with  silw 
bay. 

ts  with  splendor 
fcway. 


and  pleasure 


ha3py 
Uce 


pltng  waters 
shore 


a  place  In  story. 

to  a  hero's  fame, 
of  his  glory 
thy  name. 


trave  who  gave  us 
cur  hearts  love  best, 
lie  of  haroea, 
of  raai." 
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SPEECH  OF  HON  LUTHER  PATRICK.  CONGRESSMAN  OP  ALA- 
BAMA BEFORE  JFWISH  W.\R  VTrrER.\NS'  CONVENTION  AT 
PITTSBURGH,   TUESDAY.   JUNE    14     1^38 


Mr.  DeMUTH  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  submit  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
LcTHER  Patrick,  of  Alabama: 

Mr  ToastmMt^r.  Commander  In  Chief  Schaffer.  comrades,  and 
friend.s.  aasemblecl  here  to  clo  honor  to  Commander  In  Chief 
Schaffer  you  Icnow  I  flew  cut  of  a  busy  Congress  to  Join  you  at 
this  tjanquet  table  We  pay  tr.buie  tonight  to  ft  man  who  Is 
ailing  a  big  Job  well,  carrying  furih  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  Under  the  leadership 
of  Commander  in  Chief  Shaffer  your  posts  throuzhout  this  coun- 
try are  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  organization  exists. 
I  spoke  at  a  Memorial  Service.  Arranged  by  Post  58,  of  Washington, 
wherein  we  paid  tribute  to  the  Jewish  dead  who  had  served  in  all 
the  various  wars  ot  our  Republic  We  heard  the  roll  call  of  the 
names  of  those  who  hiid  served  our  country  and  had  gone  to  their 
eternal  rest,  more  than  10()  In  numb»'r,  and  wondered  If  the 
world  does  Itnow.  or  If  there  are  those  who  do  not  wish  to  know, 
that  no  more  loyal  perpSe  exist  than  the  Jews  In  every  country 
wherein  the  Jews  have  set  foot,  they  have  brought  glory  and  re- 
nown to  that  country  In  literature,  science  commerce,  philan- 
thropy, and  material  pro^eKS  In  the  United  States  the  Jews  have 
contributed  to  the  .spiritual,  cultural  and  industrial  develc>pmenl 
far  above  their  proportion  in  niunbers  Let  us  make  stire  that 
the  spirit  of  Intolerance  such  a.*;  appears  so  rampant  in  Europe, 
shall  never  lift  r.s  s:ri.s*er  hPnti  In  tlii-^  mun'rv  to  blind  us  to  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  Jews  for  helping  us  to 
make  our  country  what  It  is  tod.iy 

The  black  flag  of  intolerance  ha.s  b-en  tn  slight  evidence  In  this 
land  of  ours,  but  true  Ju.siice  will  prevail  with  equal  rights  to  all 
citiaens,  of  whatever  cr».>«l  The  framers  cf  our  Constitution 
wanted  to  prevent  the  develt^pment  of  condit.ons  that  In  Europe 
today  shock  the  world 

S»?nator  Tt-dings  speaklne  under  your  avisplces  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  said  We  will  never  settle  the  probl-ms  of  this 
world  except  by  adopti:ig  the  phllosophv  of  live  and  let  live. 

"It  was  inevitable  that  thes«>  Intolerable  restrictions  would  sooner 
or  later  expretss  themselves  m  German v  In  trroup  persecutions  and 
mob  psychology  It  is  regretable  that  the  German  people  op- 
pressed as  they  hftve  beer;  slnc>»  the  World  War  and  knowing 
hardships  of  oppresfiion.  would  thtmselves  set  up  a  leadership 
which  ha.«  Tppresserl  ,;';;er  h.indred.s  of  thousands  of  their  own 
citizens — c.tizens  who  marched  in  the  trenches  of  death  when 
calle<l  upon  by  their  Fatherland  How  cnn  the  world  look  with 
favor  upon  Oennaiiy  s  pirist-war  pl.eht  when  the  present  Oerni.in 
Government  itself  nppresses  hundred*  of  thousandR  of  its  own 
citlaenfi   because   of   their  rare  " 

We  were  all  creat^-d  bv  the  same  Cre.itor  Whv  should  we  find 
the  spirit  of  hatred  st.U  rife  In  this  wi  rid'  Who  can  Justify  the 
persecution  ir  oppression  of  an  enti-e  race  or  group  because  of 
creed  or  rac"^'  It  remained  fur  America  to  acrrrd  to  the  Jew  the 
most  splend  d  opp'-rtunity.  the  free<lom  to  worship  God  in  hlw 
own  way;  the  finest  haven  in  all  hb^tory  of  uns'  Ifish  devotion  to 
the  dc:wr.tro<lder  rr  •'nr,rti>s.d  Cct:.^T9ss  is  e-.'er  alert  to  see  that 
our  laws  art  not  made  so  severe  as  to  close  the  dixirs  to  who  may 
likewise  add  somethlnt'  to  the  ns'ion  s  welfare 

Has  aot  the  Jew  rr  de;ivnre<l  in  show  his  appreciation  for  the 
benefit.-  he  h.is  rfoeivf<t  '  W-'  ii.eir.:i>ned  his  contributions  to  this 
country  and  to  the  world  And  on  the  field  of  battle,  how  radiant 
with  splend-r  is  the  record  of  ,Jewl,«h  participation  m  the  wars  of 
our  republic  HiStorv  recall.-  the  lartfe  sum.s  contrlbut'^d  by  Hnym 
Salomon  a  Polish  Jew  m  the  earlv  cnlonlal  davs  Richard  Henry 
Lee  a  member  of  C<in?TeRs  a-i^  early  as  1783  wrote  '  Salanes  ( of 
Congressmen  I  were  so  much  m  arrerir*  that  tlie  le^uslRtors  some- 
times lived  bv  borrowmkf  money  from  a  putnotic  Jew  Haym  Salo- 
mon, who  geiierousiy  advanced  money  to  the  needy  without  Inter- 
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e!st  "  As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  look  forward  to  the  d.iy  when 
the  deeds  of  Haym  Salomon  may  be  appropriately  remembered 
Mjst  cl  you  are  familiar  with  the  participation  of  Jewis'.i  soldiiTV 
in  the  wars  tliat  followed  the  Revolutionary  War  Our  ccngre^- 
sional  records  contain  permanent  statistics  of  the  deeds  of  valor 
as  given  in  orations  delivered  by  Members  of  Congess  under  vour 
au-spici  s.  The  heroism  of  the  Seventy-stn-enth  Division  of  the  Lost 
Battalion  of  the  World  War,  composed  mostly  of  Jews,  Is  still 
fresh  m  your  memory. 

We  tociay  observe  Flag  Day.  Let  us  hope  that  on  that  day  a  new 
era  shall  start  which  will  rebound  throughout  the  earth  and  lead 
to  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all  men.  The  flag  which  symbol- 
izes all  things  good  and  worthy  in  our  Nation  should  faithfully 
enfold  all  creeds  and  races.  The  Flag  Speaks  Is  the  title  of  an 
article  that  appeared  In  the  organ  of  the  V.  F  W.  It  Is  especially 
appropriate,  as  I  understand  that  there  are  officers  here  from  that 
excellent  body  as  well  as  from  all  the  similar  organisations: 

•Born   during  the   Nation's   infancy,    I   have   grown   with   It,   my 
stars  Increasing  In  number  as  the  country  has  grown  In  size;   the 
domain  over  which  I  wave  expanding  until  the  sun  over  my  flying 
folds  now  never  sets.     Filled  with  significance  are  my  colors,  into 
which    have    been    woven    the   strength    and   courage    of    American 
manhood,  the  love  and  loyalty  of  American  womanhood. 
'Stirring  are  the  stories  of  my  stars  and  stripes. 
'I  represent  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
"I  stand  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
"I  reflect  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  this  great  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

"I  signify  the  law  of  the  land. 

"I  tell  the  achievements  and  progress  of  the  American  people  in 
art  and  scletice,  culture  and  literature.  Invention  and  commerce, 
transportation  and  Industry. 

•'I  stand  for  peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
'1  believe  In  tolerance. 

"I  am  the  badge  of  the  Nation's  greatness  and  the  emblem  of  Its 
destiny 

"Threaten  me  and  millions  will  spring  to  my  defense! 
"1  am  the  American  flag." 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  brought  to  my  attention,  as  well  as  to 
the  public,  the  part  played  by  the  late  Ben  Althelmer  In  populariz- 
ing Flag  Day.  This  man,  who  came  here  as  an  immigrant  youth. 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  on  the  purpose  of  Flag  Day  "Our  flag  is 
the  most  sacred  thing  we  have.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  cloth  to  be 
hauled  down  on  occasions,  but  It  stands  for  the  highest  attributes 
of  peace,  progress,  and  humanity.  We  should  all  be  thankful  that 
we  live  under  the  protection  of  our  Government  and  the  American 
flag.  The  American  flag  stands  for  the  world's  greatest  apostle  of 
freedom,  for  America  is  the  leader  In  the  vanguard  of  humanity" 

Nliw  your  organization  wishes  to  start  a  movement  to  malte  Flag 
Day  a  national  holiday,  a  most  worthy  movement. 

Man  has  long  been  a  maker  of  war — a  killer — a  killer  of  his  own 
kind  We  have  each  year  the  melancholy  company  moving  with 
mournful  tread  to  the  graves  of  Its  soldier  dead.  Tonight  you  must 
think  of  Jewish  boys  who  have  died  In  our  country's  service.  We 
who  are  gentile  to  the  Jewish  people  thank  the  Jew  for  an  Abraham 
who  was  able  to  visualize  a  better  day  and  a  place  afar  to  build 
toward  a  posterity:  we  thank  you,  too,  for  a  Moses  who  could  codify 
laws  and  set  down  a  rule  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  human  be- 
havior, we  thank  you  for  a  Samuel  who  could  Inspire  a  David  who 
could  sing  and  for  a  Solomon  who  could  ponder  and  contemiplate: 
for  a  Ruth  who  could  love,  for  an  Esther  who  could  suffer  and 
sacrifice.  We  further  thank  the  Jew  for  pointing  upward  and 
directing  us  to  look  above  the  hills  to  a  great  One — God  Jehovah, 
maker  and  ruler  of  all  things — thank  you  for  enabling  us  to  be 
removed  from  the  vague  and  vacant  fatalism  of  a  cosmocentnc 
pantheism  to  the  love,  grace,  and  tenderness  of  an  anthropocentrlc 
reliance  on  the  great,  unified  spirit  of  our  Creator.  Also  we  thank 
vou  for  One  whom  we  call  Jesus  Christ,  who  taught  us  to  forgive  our 
enemies,  to  love  those  who  hate  us,  and  to  return  good  for  evil. 
Though  we  have  been  unable  to  reach  the  high  ethical  plane  to 
which  He  appointed,  and  though  we  have  fallen  short  of  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  the  faith,  we  call  him  Teacher,  Savior,  and  bless 
the  race  that  gave  Him  birth. 

Neither  have  we  forgotten  your  valiant  warriors  of  old,  Joshua 
and  Joab  and  David,  nor  have  we  neglected  to  remember  your 
statesmen  such  as  DLsraell,  who  cculd  forgive  the  little  deeds 
of  great  men.  nor  philosophers,  such  as  Bpinoza,  who  could  find 
sweetness  of  life  in  his  bitterest  streama  and  the  presence  of  God 
In  every  moving  leaf. 

We  thank  you  for  the  rich  gifts  you  have  made  to  mankind  In 
patience,  long-suffering,  religious  activity:  In  energy  resourceful- 
ness and  endeavor;  for  your  challenge  and  inspiration  to  the  rest 
of  mankind  as  you  were  seen  to  strike  off  shackle  and  chain  to 
rise  out  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  sorrow,  turn  aside  the  gall 
and  wormwood  of  persecution  to  greet  the  glowing  sun  of  a  newer 
day  Out  of  Ell,  Eli,  has  come  your  hallelujah  and  song  of  thanks- 
giving. Lo.  BiS  a  race  among  men,  you  are  an  laspiration— and  a 
promise. 


Twenty  years  apo  airain  was  heard  the  voice  of  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  cliiMien.  Mild  mannered  and  pluyful  6fhtX)I  lads  hnd 
h.eard  a  new  call  -a  bugle  bla  ;t  came  on  the  fro.sty  a.r  i-f  ir.'.  ru- 
ing: U  was  a  thrilling  cry  the  call  to  arms  '"Demcx'racy  is  m 
danger  -the  world  is  on  fire'"  No  people  have  profited  keer.er 
by.  nor  ble.ssed  more  the  name  of  Democracy  tlian  the  Jewi&li 
race  How  did  they  respv^nd^'  From  factory  wheel,  from  the 
tradesm.ens  bench,  from  furrier's  blade,  from  the  typewriter  fnm 
the  studio,  from  the  schoolroom  they  came,  trooping,  trampmp. 
marching.  What  was  their  fliig:"  Never  mind  whuse  forbears 
had  lived  in  Poland.  Russia.  France  Madagascar.  Mandalay.  There 
was  one  flag,  the  banner  Betsy  made,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Old 
Glory  It  was  a  long  road  from  New  York  and  Cane  Creek  to 
Belleau  Wood  and  Chateau  Thierry  and  many  a  lad  grew  80  tired 
he  made  of  his  war  pack  a  pillow  and  went  to  sleep  by  the  way — 
to  dream  the  dream  that  heroes  dream.  This  Is  the  end  of  the 
wild  vision  that  charges  the  brain  at  the  snare  of  drum.!  and 
show  of  flags  inviting  the  generation  of  today  to  the  amphitheater 
of  warfare,  the  accursed  gam?  that  mad  men  play. 

Oh.  we  may  review  with  a  bitter  and  biting  pride  what  Jewish 
patriotism  has  to  offer.  Theirs  has  been  a  rich  sacrifice.  Isaac 
has  seen  his  sole  and  only  child  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  nation's 
protest  In  which  he  had  no  voice  But  with  a  glorious  gratifica- 
tion does  he  see  now  his  name  writ  high  on  the  scroll  of  the 
deeds  of  men.  During  the  World  War  over  1,100  citation*  for 
valor  were  awarded  to  Jewish  soldier  boys,  700  American  Jewish 
boys  and  174  Jewlsii  soldiers  of  the  A  K.  F.  were  given  the  French 
Croix  de  Giierre.  The  most  highly  prized  of  all  citations  issued 
by  our  Government,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  of  which 
only  78  were  Issued,  3  went  to  Jewish  soldiers. 

More  than  200.000  Jewish  soldiers  served  during  the  great  con- 
flict, the  World  War;  16.000  died  in  arms,  28.000  were  wounded, 
while  600  sleep  today  In  Flanders  fields  or  other  sister  spoU  of 
European  soil. 

The  Jew  makes  a  great  soldier — valiant,  brave,  wise,  cool. 
Through  the  centuries  hns  he  been  wrought  on  the  anvil  of  suffering 
and  persecution,  and  In  the  test  of  warfare  he  Is  patient,  hardy, 
and  clear  of  head.  The  Jewish  soldier  is  in  our  United  States 
history  Gen  George  Washington  had  24  Jewish  officers,  and,  in 
passing,  please  let  me  pause  to  mention  the  name  of  Jewlsli  Judah 
Touro,  of  Bunker  Hill  Moniiment  fame. 

But  to  the  Civil  War.  In  which  more  tiian  8.000  Jews  served  in 
the  Union  armies,  there  were  8  generals  and  800  lesser-ranking 
officers.  Then  150  Jewish  infantrymen  were  with  the  valiant  and 
ardent  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  San  Juan  HIU  was  stormed  one  day 
in  1898.  In  that  War  with  Spain  over  5,000  Hebrew  boys  saw 
service.  Thus  with  fact,  figure,  and  feature  are  we  able  to  sliow 
the  part  he  has  played  In  the  patriotic  annals  of  America. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  sober  thought  and  hope  for  the  day  when 
man  will  cease  to  kill  his  brother  and  will  fall  no  more  up>on  hla 
own — when  he  will  no  longer  make  war — when  he  forgets  there 
was  ever  a  "lost  battalion,"  or  a  boy  was  even  seen  hanging  on  a 
hillside  with  his  eyes  shot  out.  The  story  of  man's  destruction  of 
man  is  the  saddest  story  ever  told.  Old  men  dedlare  war  snd 
young  men  kill  one  another.  Today  we  honor  those  Jewish  heroes. 
living  and  dead,  who  offered  up  their  lives  to  their  land  and  coun- 
try and  we  pay  tribute  to  their  Bacrlfla?8  and  to  their  memories 
and  to  the  principles  for  which  they  fought  or  died — and.  then, 
we  turn  to  organized  society  and  ask  why  a  people  who  can  trace 
the  stars  In  the  sky  can  land  and  span  the  sea,  can  cast  his  volc^ 
on  the  wings  of  space  and  around  the  globe — why  can  he  not 
outlaw  war?  Why  can  he  not  underwrite'  his  own  behavior?  Why 
can  he  not  cast  his  dealings  with  his  brcther  man  so  that  we  may 
know  that  the  ugly,  cruel,  harsh,  and  bhxxly  beast  called  war  can 
never  Eigain  tread  among  the  children  of  men? 

May  I  again  repeat  how  happy  I  have  been  to  be  with  you  at 
this  celebration 

May  you  continue.  Commander  In  Chief  Schaffer,   In   your  suc- 
cessful effort   that   you   and   your  comrades  have   undertaken,  and 
may  your  bright  star  never  grow  dim. 
I  thank  you. 


Conservatism,  Liberalism,  and  Hard  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 
Mr.   COFFEE  of   Washington.    Mr.    Speaker,    something 
seems  to  have  happened  to  those   milk-and-water  liberals 
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who  have  been  heretofore  gWiug  Up  serrtce  to  the  New  Deal 
All  about  us  we  witness  the  spectacle  of  those  elected  as 
liew  Dealer*,  and  those  who  have  been  proud  to  arrocate 
to  themselves  the     desittnation   -progressive."   vlelng   with 
.«ch  other  in  their  chest -thumping  support  of  curtaOmenis, 
partnership  with  big  business.  balance-the-Budget  doctrine. 
nKMMxrrT   awb   moid  ecxjwoiit   am  wot  how  compattblk 
I  am  not  one  of  those  wh)  subscribes  to  the  idea  that 
we  can  ctire  hard  Umes  by  bilandng  the  Budget.     No  one 
worried  about  balancing  the  ludget  during  the  World  War: 
no  one  was  puzzled  as  to  the  s  ource  from  whence  the  money 
must  come.     All   patriots   ag  eed   that   we   must   spend  jn 
order  to  win  the  war.     We   are  today   faced   with   a   war 
-dually  as  grave.    We  must  s]>end  In  order  to  win  this  war. 
U  the  spending  cannot  be  Inveigled  from  private  sources, 
Uncle  Sam  must  underUke  the  Job  of  spending.     For   4 
years  we  have  tried  assiduously  to  encourage,  persuade,  if 
not    compel,    the   owners    of    vast    wealth    to    spend    their 
Mfr^aUon  of  money,  but  ws  have  tried  in  vain.     Just  to 
the  extent  that  heavy  Pede  al  expenditures  created    pur- 
chasing power  among  those  who  were  compelled  to  spend 
every  cent  of  their  earnings   as  soon  as  received,  jast   to 
that  extent  have  we  had  a  measure  of  prosperity. 
wx  UDVca  TAXO  or  thi  uch    j^kuj  uwxMPLOTMKtrT   PLACCTs   us 
Today  we  are  confronted  by  a  clamor  to  balance  the  Budget . 
This  clamor  is  grounded  ujon  a  false   economic   premise 
For  more  than  70  of  the  100  3  ears  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Uncle  Sam's  Budget  was  mt  balanced.    How  many  indi- 
viduals can  balance  their  bucg^t  from  year  to  year?    When 
the  average  man's  wile  is  attacked  by  acute  appendiciUs, 
does  he  a-ssemble  his  bank  pa  Bsbooks  and  worldly  possessions 
and  balance  them  against  hs  bills,  plus  the  potential  obli- 
gations which  the  surgeon's  appendectomy  will  enUll?     He 
does  not.     He  immediately  oidera  the  operation,  whether  he 
has  the  means  at  hand  Imm  "diately  to  pay  therefor  or  not. 
Excision  of  the  troublous  or  fan  is  imperative.    Nature  de- 
crees that,  and  no  matter  of  personal  budge t-balancmg  \sill 
be  permitted  by  any  virile  ma  n  to  sUnd  in  the  way  of  neces- 
sary medical  care  for  any  member  of  his  family     With  just 
such  a  crisis  the  United  States  Is  confronted  at  this  critical 
hour     Every  Member  of  Coigreas  is  being  inundated  by  a 
congeries  of  documents,  all  alining  at  the  same  objective. 
to  wit:  Stop  spending  mone?   for  the  poor  and  helpless,  but 
at  the  same  time  take  the  l>ad  off  oiir  necks.    Abohsh  the 
undistnbuted-eamings  and   capitad-gains  uxes.     We  want 
ours,  cry  these  swollen  corptrate  croakers,  and  let  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.    Give  ui  our  profits.    Let  us  speculate 
on  Wall  Street  and  enjoy  th*  fruits  of  our  gambUng  without 
paying  any  measure  thereof  to  the  Treasury  of  that  country 
which  IS  so  gullible  as  to  let  vs  slip  this  practice  over  on  it. 

COSPO&ATC    tAI  KINGS    AND    TAXES  | 

Of  course,  the  cry  for  reieal  of  the  undistrlbutad -profits 
tax  IS  window  dressing  to  (over  up  the  true  Intent  of  the 
heads  of  the  60  families  whc  control  America,  to  unload  the 
stocks  now.  which  they  purcLascd  in  1932,  and  yet  avoid  pay- 
ing the  40-percent  tax  on  fheir  profits  required  under  the 
1936  Revenue  Act  to  be  pajid  after  holduig  the  saine  for 
6  years.  If  they  held  the  sibcks  until  1M2  they  would  have 
to  pay  30  percent  upon  tJie  gains.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  law.  as  originally  agreed  upon  m  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conmittee.  the  amount  of  the  tax  is 
cut  to  a  frank  16  percent  a  all  capital  gains,  regardless  of 
the  years  held.  What  an  adiicvemcnt  for  the  millionaires 
of  America  If  obtained  imder  the  New  Deal.  What  a  farce 
then  it  would  be  to  caJl  ounc  ires  progressives  to  support  such 
a  program.  The  foltowlng  table  Is  an  lUustratloo  of  the 
f^mipgs  at  corporatkuaa.  wtich  spe*ka  for  itself: 


Uruiut-nbuted   rar^mgi  nf  •-^w-pc^aticms  sho'c^r^C}   net   income.   aHer 
ten    and   Tna.j:\mum  tax  rates,  iy:3-29 
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It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  how  much  cor- 
porate earnings  escaped  taxation  In  the  twenties.  The  fore- 
going table  shows  thaf  it  was  almost  $25,000,000,000  in  the 
period  1923-29,  inclusive.  The  tv,enty-flve  billions  of  un- 
dLstributed  earnink'>  v-ere  those  of  nonfinancial  corporations 
which  are  corporations  presently  subjected  to  the  undis- 
tributed-earnings tax. 

The  foregoinK  figures  were  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Leon  Henderson,  economic  adnser  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  midistributed-earnings 
tax  was  not  a  deterrent  upon  corporate  expansion,  as  has 
been  so  obdurately  contended  by  conservatives.  The  period 
of  greatest  corporate  cxpan.s;on  since  1929  occurred  after 
the  enactment  of  the  undistributed-profits-tax  law. 

CREATE     DO    NOT    DESTROY      BrYTNG    POWER    OF    THE    MASSES 

America  suffers  from  a  woeful  lack  of  purchasing  power. 
When  the  New  Deal  came  Into  power  in  March  1933  that 
purchasing  power  was  but  two-fifths  of  normal.  Immedi- 
ately the  Democratic  Party  set  about  to  counteract  the  dry- 
ing up  of  spending  money.  When  a  patient  has  permcious 
anemia  a  blo<xl  transfusion  is  recommend»^d.  We  force-feed 
piu-chasing  power  into  the  national  veins,  the  streams  of 
trade.  Thus  we  created  the  W,  P,  A,,  the  P.  W.  A.,  the 
Triple  A:  we  extended  the  R  F  C  :  we  spent  nearly  two 
billions  In  paying  the  balance  of  the  soldiers'  bonus — with 
the  result  that  in  the  6  months  following  the  payment 
thereof  we  had  the  greatest  measure  of  prosperity  since 
1929.  Why  anyone  with  a  modicum  of  intelligence  should 
have  any  difficulty  in  perceiving  this  situation  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Yet  there  are  those  in  the  Democratic 
Party  who  repetitiou^ly  dilate  upon  the  wisdom  of  stoppage 
of  public  spending. 

We  curtailed  she  W.  P.  A.  in  1937:  we  su.spjended  the 
P  W  A.  in  1937;  a  -venous  reduction  in  public  road  ex- 
penditures was  proj'^c^ed — we  were  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  every-  direction.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence 
that  such  reductions  and  curtailments  were  coincident  with 
the  recession  and  were  directly  proportionate  to  the  force  of 
its  impact. 

MONOPOLY    rONTHDL    OF    vrCESSITT    COMMODITIES    MUST    BE    ENDED 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  TMr.  Maverick  1  has  advocated 
a  program  for  recovery  in  which  he  asseverates  that  we 
should  take  .steps  to  prevent  exorbitant  prices  and  price 
combines  amon?  the  monop<illes,  through  antitrust-legisla- 
tion revision.    Assuredly  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  needs 
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revision  immediately,  with  the  resultant  that  one  corpora- 
tion is  interdicted  from  purchasing  not  only  the  stock  but 
the  physical  assets  of  another  corporation.  As  it  is  now. 
we  are  monopoly  controlled  and  the  products  of  these  mo- 
nopolies are  being  offered  to  the  public  at  a  price  vastly  in 
excess  of  that  charge  in  1929.  Among  these  products  are 
coke,  cement,  alummum.  gasoline — all  of  them  admittedly 
controUod  by  monopolies.  These  monopolies  have  a  habit 
of  snuffing  out  or  hquidating  their  rivals  or  competitors.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  them  to  control  a  majority  of  the  out- 
standing capiteJ  stock.  Control  Is  possible  in  many  cases  if 
ownership  of  as  low  a  percentage  as  5  percent  of  the  ab- 
sorbed corporation  is  effected. 

Agitation  for  public  power  is  a  great  boon  to  the  cement 
monopoly.  Irrigation  expansion  is  welcomed  by  the  Cement 
Trust.  Motorizing  fire  departments  and  the  substitution  of 
oil  burners  for  coal  btmiers  is  pleasing  to  the  oil  monopoly. 
That  America  is  in  the  thrall  of  monopolies  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  fair-minded  observers.  The  Federal  courts 
have  so  circtimscribed  the  laws  and  so  sterilized  the  efforts 
of  public  prosecutors  that  attempts  to  disintegrate  monopo- 
lies have  been  farcical  in  recent  years.  Seemingly  the  courts 
are  worried  about  the  rule  of  reason. 

I  join  with  the  Philadelphia  Record  in  Its  editorial  de- 
mand that  we  postpone  balancing  the  Budget  until  we 
have  taken  care  of  our  own  domestic  problems.  The  Phila- 
delphia Record,  in  Its  issue  of  November  17,  1937,  said  this: 

Debt  Is  a  relative  quantity  and  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  wealth  and  Income  of  the  debtor. 

The  present  debt  of  the  United  States  1b  a  huge  sum.  but  It 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  a  huge  Nation.  Compared 
with  the  debts  of  Great  Britain  and  FYance  It  Is  very  snrnli.  We 
have  less  than  half  the  per-capita  debt  of  Great  Britain, 

In  proportion  to  national  income  the  comparison  with  England 
and  France  is  even  more  striking.  Our  net  national  debt  Is  less 
than  half  of  our  present  naUonal  income  England's  national 
debt  of  thirty-five  blUion  is  178  percent  of  her  national  Income  of 
twenty  billion.  France's  national  debt  of  twenty-two  billion  is 
nearly  double  her  natioL.al  Income. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  Government  would  be  »100.- 
000.000,000  if  it  were  as  large  per  capita  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  Government  would  be  $115.- 
000.000.000  if  it  were  as  large  in  proportion  to  our  national  Income 
as  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  present  Federal  debt  is  so  far  from  the  danger  point  that 
It  is  the  worst  sort  of  demagogy  to  frighten  business  with  this 
false  bugaboo. 

As  long  as  national  Income  Is  mounting  faster  than  national 
debt  we  are  spending  money  wisely.  There  is  no  danger  oi  na- 
tional bankruptcy  or  ruinous  inflation. 

But  if  we  stop  spending  money  before  we  have  achieved  a  stable 
self-sustaining  recovery,  If  national  business  drops  off  ijefore  we 
have  had  an  oppjortunlty  to  reduce  Indebtedness,  then.  Indeed, 
this  Nation  is  in  danger.  We  are  in  the  position  of  the  man  who 
borrows  $10,000  to  develop  a  paying  business  and  then  stops  the 
development  before  the  business  is  profitable.  He  is  left  with  a 
debt  of  $10,000  and  no  business. 

If  we  had  gone  into  the  World  War  with  the  declaration  that  no 
matter  what  the  situation,  we  were  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the 
war  when  the  national  debt  reached  $25,000,000,000,  the  Allies 
would  have  lost  the  wax  and  Germany  today  would  be  ruling  the 
world. 

We  went  into  that  war  resolved  to  spend  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  win. 

We  must  press  for  economic  recovery  %ith  the  same  high 
courage  and  resolution. 

If  everything  that  Mr.  Conservative  said  were  true  It  would 
BtUl  be  wrong  to  balance  the  Budget  now.  It  happens  that  he  is 
not  right  in  an  economic  sense  or  any  other  sense. 

A  wise  government,  like  a  wise  businessman,  knows  when  to 
spend,  when  to  save. 

We  In  Congress  are  faced  with  tremendously  critical 
problems.  In  1933  we  launched  a  recovery  program;  today 
we  must  rescue  it.  Are  we  going  to  be  led  along  by  the 
Boake  Carters,  Hugh  Johnsons,  Lewis  Douglases?  If  so,  we 
are  Imitating  Hoover,  and  we  will  reap  the  fruits  of  Hoover. 
Dead  Sea  fruit. 


THE  DISCaEDrrED  HOCATEB   POUCIES   WERE  MTTSTt-ELT   KZPtTOUTIS 

Hoover  was  repudiated  in  1932.  The  longer  this  country 
adhered  to  his  policies,  the  deeper  it  was  plunged  into  de- 
pression. But  the  longer  this  counti-y  adhered  to  the  New 
Deal  policy  of  sp>ending  to  save,  the  greater  was  the  meas- 
ure of  its  economic  recovery.  That  Is  the  incontrovertible 
lesson  of  the  last  8  years.  It  is  irrefutable  history.  Con- 
gress should  embark  upon  a  sharp  revision  upward  of  the 
spending  program  to  revive  purchasing  power.  If  we  would 
save  the  capitalist  system  our  first  duty  Is  to  give  back  to 
Amexican  biisiness  the  customers  of  which  it  has  been  de- 
prived during  the  past  12  months.  The  statistics  tell  the 
story.  We  have  receded  already  60  percent  from  the  high 
point  of  recovery.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  delude  oiu^elves, 
imder  the  bludgeonlngs  of  the  fallacy  that  tax  reduction  will 
re\1ve  business.  After  the  mai^ket  crash  In  1929,  the  late 
Treasury  Secretary,  Mellon,  In  one  of  his  frequent  pros- 
perity proclamation  prognoses,  stated  there  would  be  a 
Treasury  surplus,  and  at  the  request  of  President  Hoover, 
Congress  immediately  reduced  Federal  taxes.  Ehd  we  get 
the  desired  results?  We  need  a  fundamental  change— a 
change  back  to  those  policies  which  lifted  the  country  out 
of  the  depression  and  which  were  carrying  it  steadily  for- 
ward until  the  gears  were  shifted  into  reverse  1  year  ago. 
While  we  fought  the  depression,  as  we  fought  the  war.  we 
advanced.  When  we  began  to  retreat  we  began  to  lose. 
Let  us  be  grateful  that  defeatist  policy  of  illogical  parsi- 
mony' has  now  been  changed. 


Was  the  1-B  Tax  Aimed  at  Ford? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ener.iies  of  President  Roose- 
velt, of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressman in  a  brazen  though  carefully  premeditated  plan 
sought  to  mislead  the  people  generally,  though  more  par- 
ticularly those  residing  in  Michigan  and  in  my  district,  to 
look  upon  the  1-B  tax  provision  as  drafted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  taxation  as  a  soak-Henry-Pord  tax.  More  than 
that,  my  enemies  as  well  as  those  of  the  President,  by  devious 
and  vicious  methods  of  their  partisan  propagandists,  often 
hiding  behind  so-called  independent  newspaper  labels,  mis- 
led many  of  our  people  to  believe  that  it  was  the  President's 
idea  to  take  a  deliberate  slap  at  the  motor  magnate.  This 
is  a  brazen,  premeditated,  and  pernicious  lie. 

The  President  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  nor  was  he  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  1-B  tax  or  what  was  known  as  the 
third  basket,  covering  closely  held  or  family  owned  corpora- 
tlcns.  The  President's  interest  covered  the  tax  bill  as  a 
whole  and  all  of  Its  provisions.  He  was  interested  in  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  the  whole  bill  in  all  its  sections 
would  provide.  He  was  as  much  interested  in  the  1-B 
section  as  in  any  other  Ijecause  of  the  revenue  which  It 
might  bring  to  the  Treasury. 

The  President  was  not  concerned  about  the  method. 
That  was  something  for  Congress  to  decide  and  as  regards 
the  Congress,  and  more  especially  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  brought  forth  the  1-B  or  third  basket 
tax  covering  family  owned  or  closely  held  corporations,  I 
might  say  most  emiAiatically  that  I  challenge  the  scurril- 
ous calumniators  of  the  President  or  of  myself  that  Henry 
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Pord'R  name  wm  evw  mention  rd  In  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  or  in  the  subcommittee  at  any  time  during  the 
drafting  of  the  provision.    Tie  only  mention  of  Pord  that 


ever  made  came  after  the 


propagandists  linked  this  1-B 


■ection  with  his  name  and  cotnmlttee  members  fought  this 
unfair  and  misleading  assumpLlon. 

This  tax  was  not  Intended  «  penalize  any  particular  In- 
dividual or  corporation.  lU  )urp08e  was  to  eliminate  any 
advantage  on  the  part  of  families  or  closely  woven  groups  in 
withholding  dividend  dlstrlbupon  to  keep  from  paying  the 
same  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  widely  held  corporations  It 
was  my  coatentlon  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Congress  that 
where  the  corporate  device  wis  being  used  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  such  evaders  could  be  reached  and  punished 
under  the  criminal  provision  i  contained  In  section  102  of 
the  act. 

My  vote  In  committee  and  on  the  floor  was  construed  by 
my  enemies  as  a  gesture  towird  Ford  and  in  opposition  to 
the  President.  Such  inferenres  and  deductions  are  based 
on  sheer  poppycock  and  falselioods.  You  can  take  my  word 
for  it  as  a  member  of  the  taa  committee  that  Pord  receives 


no  concession  under  the  Tax 


Law  of  1938.    The  motor  mag- 


nate need  make  no  abject  request  for  my  assistance  and  I 
ask  no  condescension  on  his  r art  in  making  contact  with  my 
ofBce  if  there  Ls  a  semblance  of  unfairness  in  any  pending 


law  affectrng  the  well-being 
vidual.     I   have   made   no 


of  himself  or  any  other  indi- 
c|rertures  to  Mr.  Pord  nor  to 
anyone  even  rcmou^ly  connected  with  him.  nor  have  I  con- 
sulted any  particular  individial  relative  to  the  so-call>xi  1-B 
third  ba-sket  pertaining  to  f  imily  or  closely  held  corpora 


tion.s.     It  is  very  unfair  to  si 


sptrial  or  particular  Interestj  In  this  provision  or  that  the 
section  was  Intended  ^o  slap 


Pord.  or  that  my  attitude  wa.s 
at  the  one  and  same  time  dij  pleasing  to  my  E*residtnt  wliUe 
catenng  to  the  coiossus  of  the  motor  world. 

I 


The  Value  of  a  Congressman's  Services  Increases 


With  Years 


of  Experience 


EXTENSION 


HON.  ARTHUR 


OF   I>T)LV-VA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  0\ 

TTUcrsday.  June  16  ileoislativi 

Mr    GREENWOOD.     Mr 
House  of  Representatives  of 


years  as  a  Representative.    A 


enactments  of  one  Congress 
problems  facing  the  next. 
Intricate  rules  of  procediirt 


tatives  so  rrequently  if  tlioy  | 

not  produce  a  Henry  Clay 

or  a  Henry  Rainey  with  a  f*w  years  of  serv.c 

would  be   to  select  an   honest.   Intelligent.   5cbor 


that  the  President  had  any 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


H.  GREENWOOD 


1 


REPRESENTATIVES 
day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 
Speaker,  after  a  tenure  in  the 


16  consecutive  years,  and  after 


serving  with  about  1,000  Members  of  Congress  during  that 
period  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  value  of  a  Congress- 
man's services  Increases  pre  gressively  in  proportion  to  h:s 


calculation  shows  that  Speakt 


Bamkhxab.  tile  floor  leader,  lir  Raybttxn,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  10  leading  committe<3  have  been  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  more  than  25  years. 
Law   and  government  grew  from  year  to  year  and 


are  supplemented  to  rnett 
,  ^  Congressman  must  Ic.^rn 


the 

the 
the 


and  he  most  have  a  wide  ac 


quainlance  and  understanding.  The  necessary  knowleds' 
and  poise  Is  gained  In  long  service  and  contacts  on  the  fl-xir 
and  in  the  committee  rooms.  Moreover,  the  constanUy  in- 
creasing duties  with  the  viirious  Departments  of  govern- 
ment re<iuire  a  knowledge  not  to  be  obtained  within  a  short 
tenure  in  ofBce 
Congressional  districts  shculd  not  change  their  Reprcsen 


ant  the  best  service     You  caii- 
i  Joe  Cannon,  a  Champ  Ciark. 

My  advice 

and  ener- 


getic man  and  kt- p  him  in  oBce  as  long  as  he  renders  faith- 
ful service  This  jrill  be  be^t  for  your  district  and  best  for 
the  country  at  large. 


William  P.  Connery 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

I        HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKrRESENTATrV'ES 
I  Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On    the    Hfc.    rharsru^r,    and    public    service    of    Hon.    William    P, 


CoNHKBT,   Jr  ,   Uie   a  Kepre&euiaiive   from   the   State   of 

chusetu 

Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr  Speaker,  although  it 
was  not  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  more  than  a  short  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Connery.  yet  I  feel  qualified  by  that 
acquaintance  to  speak  approvingly  about  him. 

My  first  contact  with  Mr  Connery  did  not  impress  me 
favorably.  I  seemed  to  sense  an  affected  Impetuosity  that 
did  not  harmonize  with  my  conct^pt  of  a  thorough  and  safe 
legislator;  but  I  soon  learned  that  my  first  impression  of 
this  good  man.  as  is  v^ry  often  true  of  first  impressions,  was 
wrong  I  soon  cam'-  *o  knew  him  as  an  earnest  and  intelli- 
gent protagonist,  almost  a  zealot,  of  every  worthy  cause  that 
engaged  his  especial  attention. 

Not  having  bc^n  bom  to  a  Life  of  ease,  but  springing  from  a 
humble  beginning  and  reared  in  an  environment  not  too 
favorable,  ii  wa.s  only  natural  thaf  one  of  his  characteristics 
should,  while  laboring  in  a  work.-hop,  b<xome  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  needs  and  problems,  and  become  a  leader  of 
workingmen.  Bir  his  intere.^t  in  the  welfare  of  workers  did 
not  prgrcs.s  hi.s  exclusiv:-  attention.  His  efforts  were  ever 
directed  toward  the  we;il  (if  all  his  beloved  America.  Love 
of  Crod  and  countr,-  came  fast  in  his  life.  His  worthy  ac- 
complishments and  splendid  reputation  attest  a  perfect  syn- 
chronization between  his  religion  and  his  pretenses;  and 
when  his  country  railed  for  help  in  1917  he  left  a  workshop 
voluntarily  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  True  to  his  reputation,  he 
did  not  sc-ek  a  noncombatant  assignment,  but  he  took  a 
routine  assigninfiii  that  Laast-d  him  to  .st-rve  creditably  19 
months  m  a  combatant  organu-.iiiinn  in  Prance. 

Tlie  records  shew  that  throughout  the  whole  life  of  our  good 
fiiend  he  did  not  a.-k  for  any  exemption  from  toil  or  hardships. 
Mr.  Connery  cuine  here  15  years  ago  without  legislative 
experience  but  by  a  singular  and  unusual  exhibition  of  useful 
experience,  a  nevr-tlagcmE;  zeal,  and  a  magnetic  personahty, 
he  soon  rose  to  l-aderihip  m  the  councils  of  his  party  and 
on  the  impt^rtant  Committee  on  L»\bor.  His  coauthorship 
of  the  Wagner-Conrvry  Aci  is  his  enduring  monument,  and 
it  IS  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  was  by  death  prevented  from 
crowning  hi>  lift- s  W'>rk  by  a  determinative  collaboration  in 
the  warjp  and  hour  bill 

Useful  and  beloved,  he  lived  and  worked  until,  far  short 
of  man's  three  score  and  ten  yt-ars,  he  spent  the  strength  that 
God  cave  liirn  Sur-^ly  .^uch.  cutitandmg  qualities  a,s  he  pos- 
sessed are  th<'  rrentest  a.'^surancf  of  a  life  everla.stlng  in  a 
world  to  come,  for  It  is  not  logical  to  think  that  the  Creator 
would  gi\e  a  man  such  powers  as  Mr  Connery  had  and  then 
let  perish  the  mmd  that  drove  that  hand  or  the  soul  that 
prompted  that  help  for  h.s  fellow  men  His  life  here  and 
his  confident  reward  hi.  r«^after  beckon  us  also  to  do  our  best. 
May  we,  lov.  n;j",  fao 


Some  Political  Tarty  History 


EXTKNSlUN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTnX   A.  ROMJUE 

OF    M    -.xo   HI 

IN  TUV  HOUSE  OF   ll!-  riiK.^EN'TATIVES 

Thu'<tdav  J'i",-  lb  •leoislativ^  day   >*  Tu.-s.dav .  June  14).  1938 

Mr     ROMJrE      Mr     Speaker,    when    Presid-'nt    Roosevelt 

concludes  his  pre^^i.t  term  on  January  20,  1941,  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  will  have  existed  152  years  imder 
the  Constitution.  The  Democratic  Party  will  have  been  in 
control  84  years  and  the  Federalists.  Whigs,  and  Republicans 
68  years  of  that  time — that  is.  if  John  Quincy  Adams  is 
counted  as  a  Democrat,  John  Tyler  as  a  Whig,  and  Andrew 
Johnson  as  a  Republican. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  after  his  election  to  the  Senate  from 
Massachusetts  in  1803.  quit  the  Federalists  and  became  an 
anti -Federalist,  or  a  Jeflfersonian  RepubUcan,  or,  as  the 
party  is  known  today,  a  Democrat.  As  such  he  was  elected 
President.  Afterward  he  joined  the  Whigts.  Tyler  was  a 
Democratic  Senator  from  Virginia.  He  resigned  from  the 
Senate  in  1838,  after  having  refused  to  obey  a  resolution 
of  his  State's  legislature  demanding  that  he  vote  for  the 
Benton  resolution  expunging  from  the  records  of  Congress 
the  Senate's  formal  condemnation  of  Pi'esident  Jackson  for 
his  action  in  withdrawing  the  Federal  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  privately  owned  corporation 
with  great  financial  and  political  power  in  the  country.  Tyler 
was  taken  up  by  the  Whigs  and  made  their  candidate  for 
Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with  William  Henry  Harrison 
in  1840.  Harrison  died  when  he  had  been  in  office  less  than 
a  month,  and  Tyler  succeeded  him.  Johnson,  a  Tennes- 
seean,  was  what  was  known  in  the  1860's  as  a  "War  Demo- 
crat." He  was  elected  Vice  President  in  1864  on  the  Na- 
tional Union  'Republican)  ticket  and  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

GREAT     PARTTIS    AGREED     ON     ESSENTIAL     POINTS 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  patriarch  of  American  politi- 
cal orgaiUzations.  It  is  the  only  party  the  career  of  which 
has  run  in  practical  concurrence  with  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tion itself.  The  party  was  created  in  1792,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Thcmas  Jefferson,  and  has  survived  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  146  years  of  continuous  existence.  At  first  it  was 
known  as  the  Republican  Party,  and  its  members  were 
generally  spoken  of  as  Jeffersonian  Republicans.  In  1828 
It  adopted  its  new  and  present  title;  and  that  year  it  elected 
Andrew  Jackson  President. 

In  its  time  the  Democratic  Party  has  witnessed  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  a  dozen  or  more  rival  major  parties,  all 
of  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  present  Re- 
publican Party,  it  has  escorted  without  p>anoply  or  display 
to  the  unhonored  and  unsimg  scrap  pile  of  things  which  ex- 
perience has  cast  aside  as  impedimenta  in  the  onward  march 
of  democracy. 

It  may  be  a  comforting  reflection  to  some  in  our  popu- 
lation who  are  squeamish  over  the  ultimate  fate  of  con- 
stitutional government,  who  perhaps  have  given  too  much 
importance  and  heed  to  partisan  charges  that  the  basic  law 
of  the  country  is  in  some  way  under  attack,  to  contemplate 
the  fact  that  all  political  parties  that  have  gained  any 
degree  of  prominence  or  public  appeal  in  this  country,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  have  been  In  complete  agree- 
ment on  certain  essential  points. 

No  great  party  has  ever  arrayed  itself  against  the  Con- 
stitution, and  none  has  ever  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
structure  of  society  in  order  to  insure  its  own  success  at  a 
national  election. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  intermittently  about  the  necessity 
for  vigilance  in  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  religious 
worship,  of  free  speech,  and  liberty  of  the  press,  yet  these 
are  things  which  have  never  actually  been  at  issue  between 
major  political  parties,  and  they  never  will  be. 

DEMOCRATS   STEADFAST  TO   JOTntSOWlAN    PRINCIPLES 

The  late  British  Ambassador,  James  Bryce.  who  imder- 
stood  American  constitutional  development  better  than  any 
other  foreigner  and  better  than  most  of  ourselves,  declared 
In  1921  that  party  organization  was  one  of  the  three  chief 
contributions  made  by  America  to  political  science  as  a  prac- 
tical art.  He  maintained  that  the  presence  and  activity  of 
two  major  parties  had  done  extraordinary  service  in  unify- 
ing our  population,  extremely  heterogeneous  In  race,  re- 
ligion, and  language.  Well  may  we  imagine  what  confusion 
would  have  re.'julted  had  our  people,  instead  of  forming  them- 
selves, as  a  rule,  into  two  major  parties,  afllllated  themselves 


into  an  indefinite  number  of  sectional,  racial,  religious,  occu- 
pational, and  other  minor  groups. 

In  his  Modern  Democracies,  speaking  of  party  in  gen- 
eral, Bryce  said  that — 

Even  If  Intellectual  conviction  had  much  to  do  with  lt«  cn*«- 
tlon.  emotion  ha.s  more  to  do  with  lt»  vitality  •  •  •  Men 
enjoy  combat  for  its  own  sake  •  •  •  Rnd  to  carry  their  flag 
to  victory.  •  •  •  Nothing  holds  men  so  close  together  ps  the 
presence  of  antagonists  strong  enough  to  be  worth  defeating  and 
not  so  strong  as  to  be  Invincible.  That  la  why  a  party  can  r«t&ln 
its  continuity  while  forgetting  or  changing  Its  doctrines  and  see- 
ing Its  old  leaders  disappear. 

Granting  the  wisdom  of  all  that  Bryce  says,  it  is  not  inap- 
propriate to  point  here,  parenthetically,  to  the  steadfast 
adherence  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  principles  given  it 
by  Thomas  Jefferson.  True,  there  have  been  lapses — not 
many:  a  few  rare  instances — when  the  party  has  seemed  to 
veer  shghtly  from  the  high  road  whereupon  is  located  so 
many  of  tJie  guideposts  and  landmarks  of  democracy.  We 
have  been  bowled  over  a  time  or  two  by  the  force  of  untoward 
circumstances,  and  now  and  then,  but  not  often,  considering 
our  long  history,  we  have  been  mistaken  in  the  matter  of  our 
choice  of  a  leader.  But  does  not  this  prove,  after  all,  that 
we,  as  a  party,  are  only  human? 

A  htmdred  end  fifty  years  ago  Jefferson  said  that  the  way 
to  judge  the  happiness  of  the  people  was  to  go  out  into  the 
country  and  look  into  the  pots  in  the  fireplaces  of  the  peas- 
ants. There  is  something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  in 
the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  only  a  little  while  ago  was 
declaring  that  "those  who  would  measure  confidence  In  this 
country  must  look  first  to  the  average  mind." 

ROOSEVELT    AIMS    TO    PRESERVE    JETFERSONLAN    LrBERTT 

I  have  been  amused  from  time  to  time  by  the  attempts  of 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  this  House  to  prove  that  Jeffer- 
son was  a  Flepublican.  Invariably,  in  order  to  substantiate 
their  claim,  they  have  cited  the  statement  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  the  effect  that  he.  Lincoln,  "never  had  a  feeling  politi- 
cally which  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence."  Any  argument  that  Jefferson.  If 
alive  today,  would  be  a  Republican  topples  over  through  Ita 
own  weakness.  It  is  better  to  say  that  Lincoln  would  be  a 
Democrat,  for  he.  as  we  all  know,  had  a  compassion  for 
humanity  which  has  left  its  imprint  on  the  ages. 

Mention  of  Jefferson  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  a  reminder  that  the  Fourth  of  July  is  not  far  away.  No 
person  whose  passions  have  not  swept  him  completely  off 
his  feet  would.  I  apprehend,  try  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  althoiigh  I  do  .seem  to 
recall  that  a  former  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  did  suggest,  a  few  years  ago,  that  it  would  serve 
a  good  purpose  in  the  United  States  If  the  people  would  read 
the  Declaration.  But  the  suggestion  carried  with  it  such  a 
trEiil  of  sordidness  and  desire  for  political  gain  that  the  effect 
was  sickening.  It  was  intended  by  insinuation  to  convey 
the  thought  of  incompatibility  as  between  the  principles  of 
the  document  of  the  forefathers  and  the  New  Deal  of  the 
present  time. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  as  written  by  Jefferson 
was  an  act  of  high  courage,  and  an  act  of  wise  pohcy.  But 
it  was  not  the  fulfillment  of  liberty,  for  that  was  something 
to  be  consummated  later — a  great  deal  later.  To  establish 
liberty  Jefferson  instituted  a  revolution  of  arms  and  blood; 
to  preserve  that  liberty  Roosevelt  has  chosen  to  Institute  a 
revolution  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  Nation.  Only 
the  methods  are  different  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  time  and  conditions;  the  objects  are  essentially  the 
same. 

DCMOCKACT    VERSUS    ARISTOCRACT 

When  the  American  system  of  constitutional  democracy 
had  been  at  work  for  nearly  a  half  century.  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  came  from  France  to  our  shores  to  gather  the 
information  which  enabled  him  to  write  that  which  has  been 
called  the  first  philosophic  and  comprehensive  view  of  our 
society,  institutions,  and  destiny.  He  gave  his  great  work 
the  title  "Democracy  in  America,"  and  in  it  there  Is  much 
which,  while  prophetic  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  fact  today. 
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Monsieur  de  To-.-qutvllie  helc 
deserved  to  l>'  styied  great  wen  — 
TJiom  which  dug   to  pnnclpie* 


Tior*  th*n  to  the  cons*qU«"nrts: 
to  idcMs.  and  not  to  mei. 


He  sa.d — 


.T3l 


tiTf-   uj»u«.l.y  dis..inguL&h«<l   by   a   nc 
patAiur^.    nujre    genuiac-    cuavictioi^ 
loiiduct  ihiui  »re  otherfc 


In  his  study  the  French  studeit  found  that 


The  deeper  w*-  penetrate  into 
morf  we  pK-rpetre  that  the  otoitTt 
the  other  to  extend  the  popular  a 


t:ie  worlcinjj  of  these  parties  th*» 
of  the  (  ne  la  to  limit  and  that  jf 
uthurlty 


He  continued: 


I  do  m;t  i»AS«Tt  that   the  oet^nsl 
aim.  of  American   parties   Is   to 
democracy  in  the  country;   but  I 
democratic   paaaions  may   eaaliy   be 
p^rtica.   and  thai  aJLhou|{h   they 
arv  the  mam  point  and  the  very 
States 

Monsieur  de  Tocqueville  »ent 


lilf 


e  end.  or  even  that  the  secret 

prt^mote  the  rule  of  aristocracy  or 

afllrm  that  the  aristocranc  or 

detected   at   the   bottom   of   all 

artiflclal  obaervation    they 

of  every  faction  In  the  United 


do 


e<cape 

soil 


I*,    is   easy   to   perceive   that   the 
munny  entertain  a  hearty  dislike 
the  country    the  populace  la  at 
fears 


wealthy  members  of  the  com- 
.o  the  democratic  instltuuoiia  of 
the  object  of  their  scam  and 


orce 


S3me 
had 


relop«  irs 
deeper 
met  hods. 


whose 
)lr 
feec  ing 
the 


That  which  De  Tocqueville 
America  was  an  aristocracy 
We  had  not  then  begun  the 
system  by  means  of  corporate 
man  seemed  to  anticipate  that 
be  the  outcome  of  what  then 

He  found  from  his  studies  hen 
able  to  manufacturers  and 
the  manufacturing  classes.    He 
growing  In  Intellect.  Influence 
to  be  the  planners,  the  dev 
fore,  the  students  delving 
for  newer  things  and  newer 
so-called  manufacturing  classed 
hands,  were  to  become,  or 
plodding    masses    of    humanity 
De  Tocqueville.  can  a  workma 
self  physically  or  mentally 
y^ar  out.  to  make  heads  for 
avarice  of  the  one  group 
dxllity  and  at  the  expense  of 
g-oup. 

AMEKiCA.  i-*rn>  or 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hii 
Not  quite  to  the  place.  I  hope, 
fi)r  us.     Yet   near  enough  to 
danger  signals.     Our  workmeh 
cm  still  hold  their  heads  high 
f-ee  opportunity.    To  keep  it 
will  always  be  a  struggle     We 
the  lesson  has  been  pounded 
during  the  last  decade  and  a 
actually  and  really  the  price 
phrase. 

At  this  place  in  these  remarks 
I  am  trying  to  demonstrat 
things   In   our    American 
{Ttrength  as  a  nation,  and  that 
n"ay  of  setting  themselves 
pered  with  by  organized 
editorial  published  a  year  or 
Emporia.   Kans..   a   great 
Wilbam  Allen  Wtiite  ts  the 


The    Republicans    today,    looklrg 
Roosereit's  coDgrcsilonal    achieve  nent 
•i3t>y  It  vben  tbey  oomc  to  powi  r 
Wben  they  coma  to  power  they  trUl 
prove  it  aeiiMbiy.    But  they  will  4ot 

The  leeaon  of  the  (tepreaBloc  is 
11m   Democrats   as   a   party   would 


that  pwlitical  parties  which 


t   charact«^r   by   nvr^'   .jeiieri  us 
and    a    more    buUi    and    open 


I 


on  to  say  that — 


I 


hundred  years  ago  saw  for 
eigendered  by  manufacturer.s. ' 
>uilding  up  of  our  indirstnal 
financing.     Yet  this  French- 
ething  of  this  nature  might 
hardly  been  starts, 
that  a  democracy  was  favor- 
t  it  Increases  without   limit 
could  see  the  manufacturers 
nd  wealth,  because  they  were 
the  managers,  and,  there- 
into the  arts  and  sciences 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
the  men  who  labor  with  their 
rather   were   to  constitute,   the 
How,    for    instancij,    asks 
be  expected  to  develop  him- 
dally  task  It  ts,  year  in  and 
ns?     He  saw  the  greed  and 
and  waxing  rich  en   the 
toil  and  sweat  of  the  other 


fazx  oppoaTTNTrr 

ve  we  come  to  in  America'' 

that  De  Tocqueville  doecnbed 

warrant   the   hoisting   of   the 

in  the   factories   and  fields 

America  is  still  the  land  of 

:»  has  been  a  struggle,  and  it 

have  learned  in  America,  and 

lito  our  mind^s  as  never  before 

lalf,  that  eternal  vigilance  is 

3f  liberty,  not  a  mere  catch- 


by  way  of  augmenting  what 

that  Is,  that  there  are  certain 

denjocracy    which    give    us    gr«at 

these  things  somehow  hav-^  a 

aside,  not  to  be  touched  or  tam- 

partljsans — I  wish  to  read  a  short 

more  ago  in  the  GaT^Ptte   of 

Rei^blican   newspaper   of   which 

The  edltcriaJ  follows 


editor. 


agha«t    at    the    monument    of 

thlnJc    that    they    alll    de- 

They  are  fooling  themselves. 

administer  it  wisely  and  tm- 

destroy  it. 

found  In  this  New  Deal  pro^iram 

not   have    adopted    u   without 


Riiosevolf.-^  lpafirr«hip  m  1  tl.c  Republicans  as  »  party  will  noi 
des*.r"y  .•  aftfr  fi  -■-»■•.•,  ■  .^  ^  :.,■  Thp  '.eiwrr.  :„.:l(>  beer,  learned. 
W*"  may  rpjp'-*  '.^.f  m -i  ;>■  Nt-x  rVa;  p"  •ctati:  .:.  'h*'  pr:"^fit.;'ji;.'il  j'it- 
burst  of  an  fif>-t;<  n       But    aftt-rward    '.h.-   pr'Hrrarn   will   still   stand. 

I'NincATi'  N  <i>  THf  Via  F't.r  \  PRivr  nfxks.s:tt 
The  United  St;ir»s  is  a  r"pr''^»'nfativp  d»'!T.orracy — a  Rov- 
rrr.m-Tit  of  jxiiiMi'.il  partu'.  N'  l>'t'er  way  h.a.<  evfr  been 
devised  The  Nation  cam-'  t'>  existence  "f-'vlx  a  thousand 
y»'ar.>;  of  tht  ^^xp<^nencf'  of  the  struKplmg  ma.^ses  to  obtain  a 
more  equitabl*-  di'^tr:b'i'i"n  "f  the  t)rnef^ts  of  eovemmenf  at 
!?.«:  back  from  whirh  f  '  draw  :t^  les>on.s  and  cut  it.«:  patt?m. 
W>'  have  done  excpedini^iy  well  all  rhines  considered  The 
pitfalLs  into  which  nth«r  nation^;  have  tnpp*-d  and  fallen— 
make'  no  m:.-take  about  :' — ar*'  prer.cnt  m  .America  today. 
We  may  be,  .tnd  I  ha-.e  fnith  'h.i-  w^^  w\U  bt'.  able  to  avoid 
them,  but  Wf-  shall  fail  mi.serably  unless  we  retain  our  gnp- 
hold  ori  th*'  thing';  which  are  the  guaranties  of  our  essen- 
tial unification — the  lit>erty  of  ail  the  people. 


Theodore  A.  Peyser 

j  MKMoRIAL   .\I)I)RP:SS 

HON.   KrCKNK  J.   KEUGH 

Oh     NKW     V''KK 

IN  THK   }!<>i-.>i-;   f  M-    K!- !'KK.-H\TATIVi:? 
W  •d:it.'>dai     April   20,   iy3S 

On    the    Wff.    rharncter     und    piiblir    ser.ice    ot    Hon     Thkodore    A. 

Ptttsfr.  ia'e  .i  K«■p^<•^^^:lta•Llve  lr<.)tii  the  State  uf  New  York 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker  commenting  on  the  character 
and  public  yervicc  nf  a  c<  lleacue  fills  one  with  mixed  emo 
tion.s — sorrow  for  the  pa.s,sme  of  that  culleagu»-  and  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  publicly  to  apprai.se  him 

The  p«i.vsinp;  of  Theodore  A  Peyser  came  as  a  distinct  blow 
to  his  colleagues  in  riie  Hou.st".  and  esp*via!ly  tho.se  from  New 
York  We  I'arned  'r  kr.uw  hiiii  as  one  who  quietly,  but  ever 
so  effectively,  dev^ited  his  time  and  fal»^nfs  to  the  preservation 
of  his  count:-y  He  wa<  resp*vte<;l  and  lovi-d  as  one  ever  fair 
to  his  people  and  the  principk\s  for  which  h"  stocd.  He  has 
set  a  standard  for  \hn^  whu  follow  him  and  the  memory  of 
our  servTce  wi'h  him  will  b*"-  an  inspiration 

He  was  a  loval  and  devoted  servant  'o  his  State  and  country 
and  hi.>  b^.lief.-  will  b.    r.oted  in  th^'  i)at.',es  oi  its  history. 


I  The  Farm  Movement 

EXTI-:XSl().\   OK   liKMARKS 

HON.  MAIIVIX  JONES 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THK   HnUSE  OF   KKl'RKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  Jur\e  16  'k'n^Iatr-f  day  nf  Tuesday  June  14k  1938 

I        Mr.  JONES      Mi     6t>«  aker.  a.>  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
'    draws  to  a  close  it  i.:  fiiliiig  that  we  shnuid  sum  up  in  brief 
iht  legislative  work  that  ha^  bi^tn  dent  by  ihio  Congress  m 
behalf  of  acnculture 
I        Acricui'iire    i.s    the    mat    anp<.;rtax;t    business   in   America. 
:    For   more   'han    half    .i    century    it    has   bt^-.^n   the   victim    of 
i    favoritism    m    legislation — that    is,    favoritism    in    the    field 
where    the    farmer    btiys    his    supplies,    and    discrimination 
apainst  him  in  the  mark'^'.^;  where  he  sells  his  products. 
I        The  surplus-prcxlurinR  farmer  has  sold  m  a  free  market. 
;    He  has  been  subject  to  discrimination  against  his  products 
''    not   only  in  the   market  me   field   but    in   the  transportation 
field,  both  :n  thf"  inflow  and  outflow  of  his  products. 

For  maiiy  reasons  acnculturf  presents  the  most  difficult 
of  all  problem*  The  numerous  crops,  the  uncertainties  of 
seasons,  the  high  and  low  yw\6  on  the  .same  tract  of  ground, 
the   transportaUon   costs,   the   lack   of   credit   facihties,   the 
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uncertainties  of  markets,  and  many  other  thtngs  add  to  the 
complexity  of  the  problem.  Yet  the  very  difficulties  make 
it  all  the  more  necessary  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  reach 
a  solution. 

IjrrEHEST    KATtS 

This  Congress  has  extended  for  a  2-year  period  land-bank 
interest  rates  at  3',^  percent  and  commissioners  loan  inter- 
est rates  at  4  percent.  These  are  the  lowest  farm  interest 
rates  that  have  ever  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  lower 
than  pi-evail  in  any  other  leading  country  of  the  world. 

The.se  loans  are  made  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  1933.  and  which  for  the 
first  time  m  history  provides  a  complete  credit  structure  for 
agriculture,  separate  and  apart  from  the  commercial -credit 
structure  of  the  country.  This  Administration  also  provides 
for  low  interest  rates  to  cooperative  organizations.  It  also 
provides  for  crop  loans  to  care  for  the  current  credit  needs 
of  the  farm  and  ranch. 

This  Congress  has  also  passed  a  general  farm  measure, 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  which  has  been  to  secure  a 
belter  income  for  those  who  are  producmg  agricultural 
products.  In  the  5  years  from  1932  to  1937  the  national 
farm  income  nearly  doubled,  rising  from  (4^28.000.000  to 
$8,600,000,000.  This  tremendous  increase  in  the  farm  in- 
come has  been  unmistakable  proof  tliat  the  farm  program 
has  been  effective. 

It  IS  impossible  to  separate  overproduction  from  reduction 
m  price,  yet  today,  with  about  the  largest  production  of 
wheat  and  cotton  that  this  country  has  ever  known,  the 
prices  of  both  these  commodities  are  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  they  were  in  1932  when,  while  the  production  was 
great.  It  was  less  than  in  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  The  doubling  of  farm  Income 
has  been  a  vast  gain  for  agriculture  and  a  great  help  to  the 
Nation.  Linked  with  the  credit  facilities  that  have  been 
made  available,  it  has  enabled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  to  keep  possession  of  their  farms.  The  big  increase 
in  farm  buying  power  has  kept  factory  wheels  turning  and 
has  provided  jobs  for  workers  in  the  cities.  Even  now,  when 
there  is  recession  and  the  farm  income  is  somewhat  lower 
than  in  1937.  farm  buying  power  is  stUl  much  stronger  than 
when  the  program  began. 

The  hope  of  the  people  of  America  and  of  business  every- 
where is  linked  with  the  prospects  for  continued  success  of 
the  farm  program. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  present  measure, 
It  has  many  fine  features  which  should  remain  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  laws  of  our  country. 

Among  other  things,  it  provides: 

First.  For  conservation  and  rebuilding  of  farm  and  ranch 
land  resources.  Every  citizen  in  this  broad  big  country, 
whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  is  inter- 
ested beyond  measure  in  preserving  these  resources.  A  trip 
into  any  part  of  this  Nation  will  show  the  vast  and  effective 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion 
and  In  preserving  the  soil,  which  is  the  greatest  asset  in 
our  national  life. 

Second.  The  farm  bill  provides  for  an  expansion  of  mar- 
kets for  farm  products,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  pro- 
vides, under  section  32,  for  the  use  of  approximately  $140,- 
000,000  for  increasing  our  maiicets  abroad  and  in  broadening 
the  distribution  of  farm  commodities  In  this  country. 

Third.  The  law  provides  for  a  system  of  loans  on  the 
major  crops  which  will  assure  a  continuing  reserve  supply. 
This  will  prevent  a  shortage  of  our  food  resources  and  as- 
sure all  our  citizens  that  there  will  be  at  all  times  a  supply 
of  the  essential  commodities  necessary  for  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing the  American  people.  These  loans  wiD  prevent  the  utter 
price  collapse  that  usually  happens  when  there  is  over- 
whelming production  and  at  the  same  time  will  prevent  the 
ups  and  downs  in  prices  which  have  been  heartbreaking  to 
the   farmers  and  which   have  offered  a  rich  field  for  the  j 
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speculatcrs  who  are  the  principal  ones  that  have  profited  by 
liie  lack  of  stabilized  supplies. 

Ft:iurth.  The  mea.sure  provides  for  benefit  payments  as  an 
offset  to  the  tariff,  thus  restonng  to  the  farmer  a  portion  of 
the  funds  that  are  taken  away  from  him  under  our  general 
tariff  system.  These  benefit  payments  are  in  addition  to 
whatever  price  the  produc^>  may  bring. 

Fifth.  The  measure  provides  for  protection  for  the  small 
producer.  Ii  gives  hmi  advantages  in  the  enUre  system 
which  wiU  help  preserve  the  individual  farming  operations 
of  this  land.  The  individual  producer  has  been  one  of  the 
mainstays  during  all  our  country's  history. 

Sixth.  The  new  farm  measure  provides  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  freight-rate  discriminations  against  farm  and  ranch 
products.  For  many  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
were  unorganized,  the  freight-rate  structure  has  been  an 
especial  burden  to  the  farmer.  The  new  measure  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sit  in  on  applications  for 
changes  m  farm  freight  rates  which  affect  agriculture  and 
to  endeavor  to  see  that  freight  rates  are  more  nearly  fair 
for  agriculture  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Seventh.  The  new  farm  measure  provides  for  a  larger 
measure  of  local  administration  of  the  farm  program  wher- 
ever this  is  possible.  The  more  this  admmistraUon  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  individual  farmer  and  the  larger  the 
part  he  can  have  in  shaping  the  policies,  the  better  will 
be  the  results  that  are  attained. 

Eighth.  The  measure  also  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  research  laboratories  in  the  different  larger  farm  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  Umted  State?  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
new  uses,  new  markeu,  and  wider  outlets  for  the  products 
and  byproducts  of  the  fann.  There  is  a  chemical  revolution 
going  on  ail  over  the  world.  This  acUvlty  will  start  a  deter- 
mined drive  to  furnish  greater  outlets  and  wider  market*. 
both  m  this  country  and  in  the  foreign  field, 

TAXM      TENAKCT 

Another  agricultural  act  of  great  importance,  passed  dur- 
ing the  first  session,  is  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  held  hearings  on  this 
subject  and  worked  for  some  time  on  the  legislation.  It  is 
intended  as  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  Nation-wide 
problem  of  farm  tenancy  which  has  grown  more  and  more 
serious  In  recent  years.  In  selected  areas,  farmers  are  being 
financed  in  farm  ptuxhases  with  repayment  arranged  on  a 
long-time  basis.  The  act  also  provides  for  rehabilitation 
loans  and  for  retirement  of  submarginal  lands. 

OTHia    MTABVKXa 

Another  wing  of  the  general  farm  program  has  been  the 
provision  for  marketing  agreements,  and  this  session  there 
were  reenacted  the  provisions  to  establish  marketing  agree- 
ments among  producers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  and  other 
commodities. 

A  basic  law  to  establish  a  program  for  wat^r  conservation 
and  utilization  In  the  Great  Plains  area  was  also  pas.sed. 
This  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  entire  plains  country.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  work  done  imder  this  measure  will  also  alle- 
viate flood  problems  in  other  regions  by  saving  the  run-off 
water  supply. 

Other  acts  have  also  been  passed  which  have  undertaken 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  are  presented  by 
the  scorM  of  different  commodities  that  are  produced  In  the 
great  stretching  fiejd  of  agriculture. 

The  program  must  continue.  Any  time  there  is  a  lessening 
of  the  price  of  farm  products,  the  "anvil  chorus"  always 
begins.  Nothing  could  please  the  speculator  who  has  here- 
tofore profited  by  the  wild  swings  of  farm  prices  than  to  be 
able  to  convince  the  farmers  and  the  people  of  America  that 
the  entire  program  should  be  abandoned  It  has  taken  away 
some  of  the  time-worn  advantages  they  have  had.  They 
know  If  the  farmers  can  carry  on  their  program  for  a  few 
more  years,  agriculture's  long  fight  to  establish  a  national 
policy  that  gives  It  a  square  deal  will  be  won.  Once  the 
farmers  get  their  program  finally  accepted,  working  well. 
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and  tmderstood  by  the  count^^  It  will  never  be  given  up. 
No  one  knows  this  better  thm  the  speculator  who  has 
profited  at  the  expense  of  the  larmer. 

The  first  reaper,  the  first  electric  light,  the  first  automo- 
bie.  the  first  of  any  great  mcnement  has  been  crude  In  Its 
bi'gmnings.  They  have  all  bejn  perfected  in  the  light  of 
experience. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  all  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  on  the  farm  program  hss  t>een  that  these  have  been 
direct  attacks  on  the  prograrr  as  a  whole.  Pew  of  those 
who  are  making  these  attacks  have  ever  ofTrred  anything 
to  take  the  plare  of  the  present  program.  Some  of  them 
e\en  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  -.he  farmer  is  worse  off  No 
tl-;mkmg  person  familiar  with  the  record  can  countenance 
si;ch  an  assertion,  even  for  a  noment. 

Anyone  with  even  a  short  memory  can  recall  the  dark  days 
oi  1932  when  cotton  was  5  centii  per  pound,  when  wheat  was 
211  cents  a  bushel,  when  corn  vsa,  15  cents  per  bushel  and 
was  being  burned  for  fuel,  when  farm  interest  rates  wf>re 
6  percent  or  more,  when  fore<  Insures  were  rampant,  when 
biinks  were  closing  by  the  thouuinds.  when  the  usually  con- 
servative farmers  were  threat*  iing  to  take  Judges  out  with 
pitchforks  to  prevent  wholeaale  loss  of  their  farms  No 
thlnkmg  person  interested  in  tWe  future  of  his  country  wants 
tc  go  back  to  the  dark  days  tl^at  prevailed  before  the  pro 
gi-am  began 

Lrf't  us  face  the  facts.    In  l|J37  we  produced  the  largest 
wheat  crop  in  6  years,  a  crop 
wheat  supplied  all  our  domestic 

bushel  carry-over.  We  had  trie  largest  cotton  crop  in  the 
Nations  history,  nearly  19.000.0 X)  bates.  We  had  the  largest 
com  crop  since  1932.  The  1917  crop  of  fruits,  vegetables 
poultry,  and  other  products  se:  new  records 
deny  these  facts.  In  the  presence  of  such  facts,  the  cry  of 
-varclty  becomes  pitiful.  Certainly  the  farmers  have  pro- 
duced more  than  enough  to  rieet  the  Nation's  needs.  In 
thie  face  of  this  great  productuin.  it  is  remarkable  that  the 


farm  program  has  enabled  us 
ccllapse 

One  swallow  does  not  make  i. 
does  not  complete  a  war.    Then 


gieat  movement,  when  the  mettle  of  men  is  tested.     Th 


present  farm  program,  with  all 


placed  in  its  path,  has  gone  foiward 

We  will  not  go  backward.  We  will  not  only  set  our  pickets 
tl-,lck  and  hold  the  gains  we  have  achieved,  but  we  will  strive 
t<5  better  our  implements  of  wir.  With  the  experience  w-> 
have  had,  we  will  undertake  to 
must  be  used.  We  will  go  fo;ward  until  the  striiggie  lor 
e<juahty  for  agriculture  Is  final  y  won. 


My  Record  and  Views  on 

Cong^^ss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


of  874.000,000  bushels.     This 
needs  and  left  a  200,000,000- 


to  prevent  a  complete  price 

summer:  one  battle  usually 
is  a  crisis  m  t:he  life  of  every 


the  obstacles  that  have  t)een 


mportant  legislation  in 


HON.  CHARLES 

OF  MASSACH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday.  June  16  {legislative 


L' SETTS 

RJEPRESENTATTV'ES 
0/  Tuesday.  June  f  4> 
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Mr    CLASON     Mr.   Speaker 
to  Congress  in  January  1937  I 
ln«  by  means  of  biweekly  radiji 
Sei-ond  Massachusetts  CHstrlct 
we^ks  I  Informed  them  of  the 
ini^on.  and  of  my  own  activities 
th.Lrd  and   probably  the  final 
Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
I  ihoxild  review  for  the  people  ol 
have  been  their  Representative 
of  vital  naticcal  importance 
during  the  18  months  since  the 


pDgress 


hi. 


R.  CLASON 


1938 


Immediately   after   I   came 
l^an  the  practice  of  report- 
talks  to  the  people  of  the 
^hJch  I  represent.    Every  two 
of  legislation  in  Wash- 
in  their  behalf.    Now.  the 
session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
I  feel,  therefore,  at  this  time 
my  district  my  work  while  I 
1  Washington.    Many  issues 
ve  confronted  the  Congress 
oath  of  office  was  admlnis- 


tered  to  me.     In  the  limited  time  allotted  to  me  It  Is  possible 
to  touch  upon  these  only  briefly. 

FLOOD  co?rnioi. 

After  my  arrival  in  Washington  I  was  appointed  to  the 
House  Flood  Control  Committee,  During  my  election  cam- 
paign I  stated  that  if  elected  to  Congress  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  further  a  comprehensive  flood-control  program  for 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  flood-control  projects  I  have  been  in  a  peculiarly 
fortunate  positmn  to  brjng  to  th«'  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  needs  of  Niw  England,  and  especially  those  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley. 

The  progTLim  as  developed  by  the  Army  engineers  pro- 
vided for,  first,  the  construction  of  adequate  flood-pro- 
tection works  at  the  seven  most  important  industrial 
centers,  and  second,  the  building  of  20  reservoirs  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  River.  In  March  1937  Sec- 
retary Woodring  held  a  confrrence  with  the  Governors  of 
New  Hamp-shire.  Vermont.  Ma.ssachu.setts,  and  Connecti- 
cut, at  Hartford,  at  which  high  War  Department  officials 
and  counsel  were  pre.-.ent  As  a  result  of  that  conference 
the  interstate  compact  for  the  construction  of  eight  reser- 
voirs on  the  Connecticut  River  system  was  drawn  up  in 
a  form  satisfactory  to  the  War  Department,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  legislatures  and  Governors  of  the  four  States. 
I  introduced  a  bill  seeking  the  approval  of  this  compact, 
and  successfully  won  itci  approval  by  the  House  Flood  Con- 
trol Committee. 

It  was  during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  that  the  admin- 
istration repudiated  the  compacts,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  Secretary  of  War  Woodrmg,  who  had  already  approved 
it  in  a  radio  broadcast.  Although  the  States  had  been 
given  to  understand  by  the  War  Department  officials  that 
they  were  to  retain  title  to  the  lands  on  which  the  reservoirs 
were  constructed  and  would  retain  the  rights  to  any  power 
generated  at  any  of  the  dams,  the  administration  suddenly 
went  back  on  its  agreement  and  insisted  that  these  rights 
should  belong  to  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  result 
of  this  administration  opptxsition  the  bills  providing  for 
the  consent  of  Congres.-  to  the  compacts  were  stalled  last 
August  m  both  the  Senate  and  House.  Otherwise,  funds 
would  have  been  available  at  that  time  for  the  construction 
of  all  eight  of  the  dams  rr,en;;oned  in  the  compact.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Army  engineers  have 
testified  that  no  power  can  be  economically  generated  at 
any  one  of  the  eight  dams. 

The  injection  of  th^^  is-sue  of  title  to  the  dam  sites  and 
potential  power,  if  any.  precipitated  a  controversy  between 
the  four  Governori-  and  the  administration,  which  even 
today  finds  both  sides  refusing  to  yield  in  their  positions. 
I  have  felt  that  since  the  States  entered  into  these  com- 
pacts in  good  faith  and  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  representative  of  the  President, 
the  Federal  Government  was  morally  bound  to  go  through 
with  It.  Yet.  to  me  the  paramount  issue  is  the  providing 
of  adequate  flood  control,  and  I  have,  therefore,  hoped 
that  the  Governors  and  the  administration  would  get  to- 
gether to  compromuNe  their  stands  and  arrive  at  an  ami- 
cable solution.  I  have  consistently  stated  that  if  they 
would  do  this  I  would  support  any  satisfactory  plan  which 
they  might  evolve. 

The  original  reports  of  the  divisional  engineer  at  New 
York  relative  to  local  protective  works  rejected  the  pro- 
posal for  dikes  at  the  cities  of  Northampton  and  Chicopee. 
When  this  was  brought  to  my  attention  I  arranged  for  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  come  to 
Springfield  to  hold  a  hearing,  at  which  the  mayors  and 
representative  citizen.*  of  these  two  cities  might  testify 
as  to  the  needs  of  these  two  Important  industrial  com- 
munities. While  the  Board  seldom  leaves  Washington,  it 
agreed  to  do  so  in  this  case,  thereby  making  it  possible  for 
an  adequate  and  fine  presentation  of  the  evidence  concern- 
ing the  need  for  flood  control  at  these  two  cities.  The 
hearing  was  successful  in  every  way,  and  as  a  result  the  War 
Department   has   approved   the   construction  of   dikes  and 
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pumping  station."?  at  Northampton  and  Chicopee.  as  well 
as  at  Holyoke.  West  Springfield,  Springfield.  Hartford,  and 
East  Hartford. 

Furthermore,  the  Army  engineers  hold  that  these  local 
works  should  be  built  before  the  reservoirs,  and  they  promise 
that  when  completed  they  will  furnish  complete  protection 
within  the  dikes  against  a  repetition  of  the  1936  fiood.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  at  my  success  in  securing  a  pro- 
vision in  the  present  omnibus  flood-control  bill,  authorizing 
these  necessary  local  works. 

The  .second  opportunity  to  provide  the  funds  for  carrying 
out  this  program  was  presented  at  the  third  session  of  this 
Congress  in  an  amendment  by  Senator  Copeland,  of  New 
York,  to  the  work-relief  bill,  which  allocated  $324,000,000. 
a  sum  sufficient  to  start  construction  on  four  dams  and  to 
complete  construction  of  all  of  the  local  flood -control  works 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  dams  would  have  included 
the  one  at  Knightville,  on  the  Westfield  River.  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  the  votes  of  40  Democratic  Senators, 
thereby  placing  the  responsibility  for  any  failure  to  provide 
funds  for  these  nece.ssary  flood-control  works  squarely  on  the 
Democrat.'-.  I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  administration  will 
make  sufficient  funds  available  to  complete  the  necessary 
construction  in  Springfield,  and  at  least  to  start  work  at 
Northampton  and  Chicopee.  I  was  very  happy  to  assist  the 
selectmen  of  West  Springfield  in  their  successful  efforts  to 
secure  funds  which  have  made  it  possible  to  assure  the  com- 
pletion of  the  dike  at  West  Springfield  shortly. 

SPRINCmCLD    ARMORY 

Belienng  that  the  successful  operation  of  the  Springfield 
Armory  is  of  increasing  importance  yearly  to  the  welfare 
of  western  Massachusetts.  I  requested,  and  was  successful  in 
securing,  appointment  to  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  armory  is  an  industrial  plant  with  one  of  the 
largest  pay  rolls  in  Springfield.  It  has  been  my  desire  to 
secure  steady  work  for  its  1.350  employees. 

During  this  last  year,  through  my  efforts,  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  $260,000  for  the  manufacture  of  2,500 
Garand  semiautomatic  rifles  was  increased  100  percent. 
This  will  afford  continued  employment  for  at  least  another 
year  for  the  many  workmen  who  make  this  rifle,  many  of 
whom  would  otherwise  have  been  laid  off  this  fall.  In  ad- 
dition there  was  an  initial  proposed  item  of  $600,000  for 
tools,  dies,  and  equipment.  I  feel  proud  to  say  that  through 
my  efforts,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  appropriation  for  this 
item  was  increased  to  $1,800,000.  and  the  total  appropria- 
tions for  the  Springfield  Armory  were  increased  from  $860,- 
000  to  $2,310,000. 

The  importance  of  the  appropriation  for  new  equipment 
is  enhanced  through  the  fact  that  efforts  have  t)een  recently 
made  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  Springfield  Armory  to 
other  sections  of  the  country.  The  modemizmg  and  equip- 
ping of  the  SpringfieM  plants  will  undoubtedly  result  in  their 
remaining  as  one  of  Springfield's  leading  Industries  for 
generations. 

The  people  of  the  Second  District  should  be  particularly 
proud  that  this  Garand  rifie.  developed  In  their  midst,  is 
now  recognized  as  the  finest  army  nfie  in  the  world,  making 
the  doughboy  of  the  American  Army  five  times  as  effective 
as  he  was  in  the  World  War.  when  armed  with  the  present 
Springfield  rifle  Likewise,  the  men  who  work  at  the  armory 
are  artisans  unexcelled  In  their  skill  and  the  precision  of 
their  work.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  them 
In  matters  affecting  their  welfare. 

RECIPROCAL     TKAOK    ACBKEMZNTS 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  the  administration  has  con- 
tinued to  negotiate  reciprocal -trade  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries.  The  purpose  of  these  agreements  generally 
Is  to  provide  a  foreign  market  for  raw  commodities  pio- 
duced  in  the  South  and  West,  by  sacrificing  the  home  market 
for  American-made  goods  to  foreign  industrialists.  This 
policy  has  been  peculiarly  disastrous  to  Massachusetts. 

When  the  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  was  under  consid- 
eration, I  protested  vigorously  against  its  provisions,  which 


opened  the  door  for  shoes  manufactured  In  the  subsidized 
BaU  factories  of  that  country.  This  same  Czechoslovakian 
company  is  now  unloading  shoes  on  Boston  docks  of  the 
same  types  manufactured  in  New  England  at  a  price  lower 
than  they  could  t)e  made  in  Boston,  resulting  m  the  closing 
do\^-n  of  17  lactones  out  of  27  in  Haverhill  alone  and  the 
loss  of  employment  by  thousands  of  Massachusetts  citizens. 
Within  recent  months  this  foreign  country  lias  been  dump- 
ing their  low-pnced  women's  shoes  on  the  American  market 
m  competition  with  shoes  manuf  act  tired  in  the  United  States 
at  a  price  lower  than  similar  shoes  can  be  manufactured  by 
Massachusetts  workmen  paid  Massachusetts  wages  and  work- 
ing under  our  favorable  labor  standards. 

More  than  20.000  shoe  workers  are  out  of  employment 
today  in  Massachtisetts  because  of  this  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. Protests  made  by  Massachusetts  Congressmen  to 
protect  our  shoe  industry  were  not  wholly  successful,  but 
did  result  in  a  limitation  on  the  Imports  of  shoes  permitted 
from  Czechoslovakia  to  a  restricted  amount. 

However,  thai  treaty  by  its  terms  makes  permanent  the 
imemployment  already  created  in  the  shoe  industry  through 
the  admission  of  these  shoes  at  a  tariff  rate  which  does  not 
permit  American  competition.  This  instance  of  uxjustice  to 
Massachusetts  refiects  the  attitude  of  the  present  admims- 
tration,  as  expressed  by  a  New  Deal  leader,  who  said  that 
the  people  of  New  England  miist  stop  whining  and  learn 
new  ways  of  making  a  living. 

Today  the  Industries  of  Massachusetts  are  threatened  by 
the  administration  s  determination  to  enter  into  a  recipro- 
cal-trade agreement  with  Great  Britain,  which  manuf  act  ires 
thousands  of  articles  similar  to  the  famed  products  of  New 
England.  When  it  wa.s  firot  announced  that  it  was  propased 
to  negotiate  this  treaty,  there  was  a  unanimous  chorus  of 
protest  from  all  interested  groups  in  Massachusetts.  Em- 
ployer and  employee  alike,  industrial  and  lax)r  organizations 
joined  in  denouncing  this  proposed  treaty  as  striking  a 
death  blow  to  their  property  and  their  jobs. 

Immediately  the  aid  of  those  of  us  representing  Massa- 
chusetts in  Congress  was  solicited,  and  to  a  few  of  us  was 
delegated  the  task  of  presenting  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
proocity  Information  the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  wage 
earners  of  New  England  against  this  treaty.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  district  which  includes  many  industries  which 
would  be  affected  by  this  treaty,  I  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  hearings  before  the  committee.  The  cooperation  of  the 
employers  and  employees  in  my  district  was  splendid.  The 
heads  of  various  industries  supphed  me  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures, and  the  wage  earners  themselves,  notably  in  the  case 
of  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Co..  gave  vigorous  encourage- 
ment in  the  form  of  letters  and  telegrams  to  my  efforts.  It 
was  also  a  pleasure  to  have  in  this  fight  the  support  of  such 
outstanding  labor  leaders  as  President  John  F.  Gatelee,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor;  Charles  E.  Caffrey, 
vice  president  of  the  State  federation  and  Central  Labor 
Union  official;  John  B.  Bannon,  recording  secretary  of 
the  Springfield  Central  Labor  Union;  and  many  other 
forward-looking  labor  leaders.  The  material  furnished  by 
these  cooperating  groups  and  individuals  was  of  tremendous 
value  in  placing  before  the  committee  an  exposition  of  Uie 
dire  effects  which  this  treaty,  if  negotiated,  will  have  on  the 
industries  and  wage  earners  of  Massachusetts. 

My  efforts  in  this  direction  were  not  alone  limited  to 
arguing  before  the  committee,  but  I  have  also  protested  per- 
sonally in  vigorous  terms  to  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
of  State  Hull,  and  others  in  authority  who  are  concerned  In 
the  drafting  of  this  treaty.  Otir  protests,  together  with 
those  of  the  people  directly  affected,  have  had  the  imme- 
diate result  of  delaying  the  putting  Into  effect  of  the  treaty, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  It  will  have  the  eventual  res'ilt 
of  at  least  minimizing  the  harmful  effect  of  the  tres^ty, 
which  the  administration  seems  determined  to  put  through, 
regardless  of  the  unemployment  situation  in  America. 

SECCTRITT     FOR     THE     AGED 

The  scandal  in  Oklahoma  has  focused  attention  on  the 
Inadequacy  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  provisions  for  old-age 
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a.  -you-RO  policy,  whereby 
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While  the  General  Welfare 
many  months  ago.  nevertheless 
bf  rs  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
t4;  have  hearings  held  on  this 
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tirion  to  discharge  the  committee 
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Bouse. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Interest  in 
If  increasing  rapidly,  and  I  fee 
Ings  will  be  held  by  the  next 
but  also  that  new  legislation 
sions  of  the  Social  Security  Ac 
ance  to  the  a<ed  of  our  countr; 
fuch  legislation. 
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One  method  employed  by  'he  Government  In  as.sl.sting  the 
:.outh  of  the  Nation  in  st'curmg  both  training  and  some 
measure  of  employmtir.  hu.^  be^n  thiouph  the  C.  C.  C.  I 
iiave  Lkewise  voted  m  ta. ur  of  all  appropriations  for  this 
purpose. 

VETXR.^NS       t.EGI-SLATION 

While  I  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
■)een  particularly  g»'nerou.s  m  its  treatment  of  its  veterans 
of  all  wars,  there  have  been  inequalities,  and  unfortimate 
conditions  arise  requinnK'  ri  medial  legislation  during  this 
Congress.  I  voted  in  favor  of  rt'ducing  the  percent  of  xe- 
(luired  service-connected  disability  from  20  to  10  percent  and 
\he  removal  of  the  time  1. nutation  for  filing  of  claims  in 
oehall  of  widows  and  children  of  World  War  veterans.  Like- 
vise.  I  voted  to  increase  the  pensions  of  needy  veterans  of 
Ixfth  the  Spanish  and  the  World  Wars  from  $30  to  $40  per 
:nonth.  as  weD  as  for  providing  travel  pay  to  Spanish  War 
veterans.  Another  law  gives  $60  per  month  to  Spanish  vet- 
•?rans  reaching  the  age  of  65  years  and  $100  to  those  requiring 
iiid  and  attendance.  I  also  .supported  the  Edmiston  bill  for 
retirement  pay  to  Army  emergency  officers,  which  was 
.reported  out  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

During  my  term  in  Congress  I  have  also  been  able  to  assist 
scores  of  veterans  and  their  dependents  in  the  securing  of 
benefits  to  which  they  are  lawfully  entitled.  In  many  in- 
stances this  has  required  p»'rsonal  appearances  before  officials 
and  boards.  It  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have 
been  of  real  help  to  these  veterans  and  their  families. 

R.MLRdAD     EMPLOYEES 

I  voted  for  and  supported  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
3f  1937.  which  created  a  retirement  pi-nsion  system  for  rail- 
road workers.  I  aL-o  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  provide 
proper  unemploj-ment  insurance  for  railroad  employees.  In 
addition  to  this.  I  have  a.s^isted  in  a  great  many  cases  of 
individuals,  eligible  for  railroad  retirement  benefits,  by  help- 
.ng  to  obtain  prompt  payment  of  their  claims. 

POST-OmCE    EMPLOYEES 

Legislation  to  improve  the  working  conditions  of  post- 
offlce  employees,  clerks,  carriers,  substitutes,  and  custodial 
employees  has  had  my  active  support.  In  furtherance  of 
such  legislation.  I  have  appeared  and  testified  on  different 
CKcasions  before  the  Po*t  Office  Committee.  Convinced  as 
I  am  that  substitutes  employed  in  this  Department  are 
unable  to  secure  permanent  positions  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  I  also  voted  for  additional  appropriations  for 
clerk  and  earner  hire,  in  order  that  more  permanent  posi- 
tions would  be  available.  Many  .substitutes  in  the  Second 
District  have  txn'n  unable  to  obtain  a  permanent  status  with 
the  benefits  thereby  accruing,  although  they  have  devoted 
all  of  their  working  time  from  5  to  14  years  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

MONrr.^HT   A.VD   BANKING   RETORM 

During  the  three  s*\ssions  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I 
have  supported  legislation  to  restore  to  Congress  the  Consti- 
tutional authority  and  duty  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof.  In  order  to  secure  the  return  to  Congress 
of  this  power,  which  has  been  delegated  by  the  Democrats 
to  the  President  in  large  mea.sure,  I  have  signed  the  petition 
to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Lemkc  bill  <H.  R.  1659)  in 
order  that  consideration  might  be  given  to  this  entire  sub- 
ject in  open  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  secure  the  required  number  of  signatures, 
but  I  feel  certain  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  thoroughly 
threshed  out  in  committee  at  the  ne.xt  session,  although  the 
administration  will  undoubtedly  continue  its  opposition  to 
this  much-needed  reform. 

ANTTLTNCHINC    BtlX 

In  order  to  secure  adequate  legislation  on  this  subject  I 
introduced  a  bUl  having  as  its  object  the  enforcement  of 
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severe  penalties  upon  those  responsible  for  these  dastardly 
crimes.  The  Gavagan  bill  ultmiately  was  considered  by  the 
House,  and  I  both  supported  and  voted  for  its  enactment. 
A  group  of  southern  Democratic  Senators  filibustered  for 
weeks  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  and 
finally,  as  the  administration  leaders  failed  to  rally  to  its 
support,  it  was  shelved.  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  passage 
of  such  legislation  while  in  Congress. 

IXTEL-OIL   TAX 

A  bill  U'as  introduced  by  Congressman  Boland.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  would  have  levied  a  1-cent  per  gallon  tax  on 
fuel  oil.  I  regarded  this  bill  as  entirely  discriminatory  and 
unfair  to  householders  who  secure  their  heat  through  oil- 
bummg  apparatus,  as  well  as  to  manufacturing  plants.  The 
unconcealed  pmrpose  of  this  bill  was  to  make  oil  so  expensive 
to  consumers  that  they  would  be  driven  back  to  the  use  of 
coal.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  have  increased  rents 
In  Massachusetts  nearly  $3  a  month.  I  worked  actively 
against  this  bill,  and  am  gratified  to  report  that  the  bill  was 
killed. 

rooo  Ain>  DHuc  act 

During  the  closinfir  days  of  the  third  session  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Act  finally  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  As 
It  passed  the  House  It  was  in  a  form  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu^.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  no 
teeth  in  the  bill  which  will  eliminate  from  our  markets  im- 
pure foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  For  that  reason,  I  per- 
sonally spoke  against  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  bill 
while  it  was  under  debate  in  the  House.  In  conference, 
modifications  have  been  made  in  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  act  which  are  more  satisfactory,  but  which  are  still 
subject  to  further  modifications  to  strengthen  the  act  for  the 
protection  of  the  consimilng  public.  I  am  sure  that  few 
Americans  can  realize  the  deception  practiced  by  certain  un- 
scrupulous manufacturers  and  dealers  and  the  great  need 
for  proper  legislation  on  this  subject. 

WATER-POLLUTION   CONTKOL 

An  important  ad\'ance  has  been  made  in  bettering  stream 
conditions  through  the  passage  of  an  antipollution  bill. 
This  legislation  had  been  framed  with  a  \iew  to  securing 
results  without  Inflicting  too  great  an  expense  upon  munici- 
palities and  manufacturing  plants.  It  will  be  a  real  help  to 
tile  securing  of  proper  recreational  conditions  along  the 
beautiful  streams  of  western  Massachusetts. 

TAX    REVISION 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1938  Is  Intended  to  raise  revenue 
through  taxes  on  corporations  and  Individuals.  In  practice 
the  administration's  undistributed-  and  surplus-profits  taxes 
have  proved  unworkable  and  unsound.  They  shotild  be 
wiped  out  entirely,  in  order  that  this  factor,  which  has  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  continuance  of  the  depression  and 
to  unemployment,  might  be  eliminated.  The  new  bill,  which 
I  supported,  is  far  better  than  the  previous  one,  but  still 
carries  the  same  unsound  principle  as  modified. 

SUPREMK   CXJDTIT 

Early  in  the  first  session  President  Roosevelt  sent  his  im- 
portant message  to  Congress  to  which  was  attached  his  bill 
for  packing  the  Supreme  Court.  The  futility  of  his  actions 
has  been  demonstrated,  since  he  suffered  on  this  issue  the 
greatest  defeat  in  his  career.  Through  death  and  resigna- 
tion he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  appoint  new  Justices  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  power  which  he  demanded  for  himself, 
even  though  it  required  a  breaking  down  in  the  American 
form  of  constitutional  government.  This  issue  created  the 
greatest  interest  throughout  the  Nation.  I  immediately  took 
a  vigorous  stand  In  opposition  to  the  proposal,  a  stand  in 
which  I  was  supported  in  writing  by  more  than  1,500  con- 
stituents, regardless  of  party  ties.  In  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District.  The  defeat  of  the  President  on  this  bill  is 
too  widely  known  to  require  further  remarks. 


UOROAinZATTON     HXX 

In  a  further  attempt  to  secure  imprecedented  power  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the  President  in 
another  mes'^afr'^  recommended  a  reorganization  of  the 
United  States  Government,  suggesting  many  radical  changes 
in  CiMl  Service,  in  Veterans'  Administration,  in  control  of 
National  Education,  and  other  established  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  have  resulted  in  the  tearing  down  of 
American  ideals  and  principles  based  on  a  century  and  a 
half  of  experience.  Again  I  took  a  stand  against  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  bill,  and  was  particularly  gratified  to 
receive  more  than  1.000  letters  from  consUtuents.  express- 
ing their  sincere  and  firm  opposition  to  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  act.  The  defeat  of  the  administration  on 
this  matter  has  been  so  recent  as  to  require  no  further  con- 
sideration in  these  remarks. 

WAGE    AND    UOCR    ACT 

While  I  have  consistently  supported  legislation  offering 
better  conditions  and  standards  for  the  wage  earners  of 
our  country  during   the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,   the  most 
important  measure  under  consideration  was  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards   Act,   popularly   known    as   the   wage   and   hour 
bill.     The  first  bill  to  reach  the  fioor  of  the  House  waa  dif- 
ferent from  that   passed  earlier  by  the  Senate.     This  bill 
provided  for   differentials   favoring    the   South    as   against 
Massachusetts,   establishing   no   Congressional   sUndard   of 
hours  and  wages  and  containing  other  provisions  unsatis- 
I   factory   alike   to   wage   earners   and   employers.    Following 
I   my  own  convictions,  supported  by  the  requests  of  important 
I   labor   organizations,   employers,   groups,   and   individuals,   I 
voted  for  the  recommittal  of  that  bill  for  further  comidera- 
tion  by  the  committee. 

Thereafter  a  different  wage  and  hour  bill  came  before 
the  House  during  the  closing  days  of  the  third  session,  set- 
ting a  congressional  standard  of  hours  and  of  wages,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  a  workweek  of  40  hours  at  40  centa 
an  hour  at  the  end  of  5  years.  I  voted  for  this  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  It  then  went  to  conference,  and,  as  you 
know,  a  small  group  of  southern  Senators  threatened  to  kill 
the  bill  outright  through  filibuster  unless  its  terms  were 
modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  certain  degree  of  dif- 
ferentials for  the  South.  A  compromise  ultimately  was  ef- 
fected, which,  to  my  mind,  Is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  does  not 
secure  proper  national  standards  of  wages  and  hours  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  without  further  arguments. 
However,  it  does  provide  for  a  minimum  of  30  cents  an 
hour  and  a  40-hour  week  at  the  end  of  2  years,  with  a  fair 
probability  that  in  most  Industries  a  standard  of  40  cents 
an  hour  will  be  reached  in  7  years.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
and  belief  that  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  so-called  sweatshops,  which  have  been  a  curse  to 
American  families,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  in- 
creased protection  for  the  women  and  children  of  America. 
I  voted  for  the  conference  report  and  for  the  final  passage 
of  this  bill. 

While  there  have  been  other  very  important  matters  be- 
fore the  Congress,  there  is  not  time  In  these  remarks  to 
speak  of  them  in  detail. 

SntVICZ  TO   MT  CXkiraTTTUZNTB 

Despite  the  fact  that  my  work  as  a  member  of  the  nood 
Control  and  Military  Affairs  Conunittees  has  been  particu- 
larly exacting,  and  I  have  been  faithful  in  my  attendance  at 
the  sessions  of  Congress,  I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with 
every  reasonable  request  of  my  constituents  and  have  an- 
swered promptly  every  letter,  telegram,  and  Inquiry.  This 
service  has  been  cheerfully  and  willingly  performed  for  aQ 
persons,  regardless  of  party  affiliations,  for  I  have  felt  that 
my  position  has  been  that  of  an  agent  in  Washington  for  all 
of  the  people  of  my  district,  whatever  their  politics,  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  carry  out  their  wishes  promptly  and  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 
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The  Lanz«tta  Bill 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  EDWARD! 

OF   NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 


L.  O'NEILL 

JtXSEY 

rRESENTATTVES 


Thursday.  June  16  {legislative  da  i  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 


Mr  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey 
thnga  left  undone  by  the  Seventj 
mrnt  of  the  citizenship  bill.  H. 
Bpria  bill,  by  the  United  States  Stnate.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vltle  American  citizenship  for  seme  50.000  men  and  women 
wh3  are  Americans  In  every  icrse  of  the  word.  It  applies 
only  to  those  who  were  lawful  y  admitted  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  Ptebniary  5.  1917.  and  who.  for  lack  of  ability 
to  meet  the  educational  requlretr  mts.  were  unable  to  become 
citizens.  The  bill  if  passed  woul<I  have  given  fitting  recogni- 
tlco  to  more  than  100.000  Aiaerlcan  citizens,  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  aliens.  Manj 
forces  of  the  United  States  d\irlnj  the  World  War,  and  many 
have  rlaen  to  high  places  in  business.  Industry,  auid  even  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  o '  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  bill  passet 
lacUcatlon  enotigh  of  its  merit. 

The  men  and  women  Includec 
sorts  of  50  years  of  age  or  more 


Mr.  Speaker,  one   of  the 

fifth  Congress  is  the  enact - 

I.  6785,  known  as  the  Lan- 


th<'ir  intentions  to  become  Ameilcan  citizens  and  who  have 
made  every  effort  within  their  power  to  comply  with  the 
educational  requirements  of  our  naturalization  laws.  Be- 
cause of  their  advanced  years  ^nd  lack  of  even  a  primary 
education  In  most  cases,  they 
where  no  amount  of  preparatl<in  or  schooling  will  enable 
th<m  to  pass  satlsfactorUy  the  teits  which  they  must  undergo 
before  they  can  become  citizens, 
that  if  they  were  unable  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowl- 
•^li;e  for  cltiaenshlp  during  thtlr  early  years  of  life  they 
will  never  be  able  to  do  so  In  their  declining  years. 

I  hope  that  the  Lanzetu  bUl  ^  111  be  Immediately  reenacted 
by  the  House  during  the  first  lesslon  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  and  that  it  will  meet  i  kindlier  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  In  the  Seventy-sia  th  Congrea, 


The  Air- Condi  tionintr 

Houae  Office 


SjBte 


m  in  the  Capitol  and 
Buildingrs 


EXTENSION  0]^  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY 

or  PKXNSYtVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
ThMnday.  June  16  ilegUiative 


tm 


compara  >)e 


unler 


mide 


ddl/ 

Mr.  HAINES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ship  of  the  House  Is  experlenclni : 
ofBces  these  hot  days, 
summers,  when  at  times  it  was 
■elvvB  azxl  our  clerks  to  work 
lowered  our  efBdency  but  also 
Recently  there  was  completed  a 
Power  Plant  by  the  installation 
an  installation  that  represents 
Installation  of  equipment  of  this 
tinent  facta  pertaining  to  this 
Inc  to  fou.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well 
country,  because  this  huge 
gallons  of  water  per  day.  which 
municipal  supply  of  water  for  a  c 

In  our  plant.  Mr.  Speaker. 
PQUndi  of  24 -Inch  114^  pipe 


plait 


are 


the  House  unanimously  is 

In  this  legislation  are  per- 
who  have  already  declared 


L,  HAINES 


PRESENTATrV'ES 

o/  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 


certain  that  the  member- 
a  happy  condition  In  their 
to  the  days  of  previous 
•eally  a  punishment  to  o\ir- 
eondltions  that  not  only 
us  so  very  uncomfortable. 
new  addition  to  the  Capitol 
of  water-<»ollng  equipment, 
the  world's  largest  single 
:haracter.    Some  of  the  per- 
Inj  tallation  will  prove  Interest- 
as  to  our  colleagues  and  the 
wlU  cool  over   11,000,000 
Is  enough  water  to  serve  as 
ty  of  100,000  people. 

approximately  90.000,000 
iLsed  in  the  machine  room 


alone.  The  power  plant  has  a  pumping  capacity  equal  to  a 
water  system  for  a  city  of  over  200,000  persons,  allowing 
t.ne  standard  of  60  gallons  per  day  to  each  person.  The 
refrigerating  capacity  of  the  plant  Is  equal  to  the  melting 
every  24  hours  of  a  block  of  ice  50  feet  square  at  the  base 
and  as  high  a.s  an  average  seven-story  building.  A  block 
of  ice,  incidentally,  that  would  be  greater  in  size  than  the 
space  that  the  machinery  ILself  requires.  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  for  every  Membf^r  of  the  House  to  visit  this  Capitol 
power  plant  and  have  the  plant  shown  them.  Competent 
engineers,  experts  in  the  air-conditioning  industry,  will  be 
glad  to  extend  all  the  courtesy  you  may  require  and  give 
you  all  the  information  you  may  desire  to  have  in  con- 
nection with  this  great  air-conditioning  plant  to  take  care 
or  the  Capitol  and  the  two  House  Office  Buildings.  I  have 
the  distinct  honor  of  representmg  the  district  in  which  is 
located  the  York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation,  York.  Pa., 
the  concern  that  made  this  installation,  and  the  largest 
producers  of  ice  refrigerating  machinery  in  the  world. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  Sp^^aker.  there  is  such  a  comfort  to  work 
ill  our  offices  these  days,  because  of  the  air-conditioning 
system  installed  by  my  constitutents.  that  I  wish  that  every 
Crovemment  building  and  every  other  office  building  in  the 
country  might  enjoy  this  great  comfort.  Air  conditioning  is 
one  of  the  blessmgs  given  to  man.  particularly  in  otu"  cities, 
with  their  congestion,  artificial  streets,  and  other  disad- 
vantages city  people  must  put  up  with,  so  that  It  is  now 
my  observation  that  the  wide-awake,  progressive  merchants 
of  Washington  rarely  are  to  be  found  that  are  not  installing 
air-conditioning  systems.  Practically  every  large  store  here, 
most  of  the  theaters,  and  many  of  the  business  buildings  are 
either  having  central  plantvS  installed  or  purchasing  single 
units.  In  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  compete.  What 
is  true  In  Washington  Is  equally  true  in  other  sections  oif 
my  district  and,  I  am  quite  certain,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

I  want  to  express  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  part  you  had  in  making  these  comforts 
possible  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  in  doing  so  I  express  the  sen- 
timent every  Member  will  subscribe  to. 

I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  fine  gentleman  who  la 
known  as  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  David  Lynn,  and 
his  able  assistant.  Mr.  Horace  D.  Rouzor.  Botii  these  gen- 
tleman are  eminently  fitted  for  the  work  that  we  delegate 
to  them,  and  to  them,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else, 
should  go  the  credit  for  having  such  a  fine  air-conditioning 
system  Installed  for  our  comfort.  To  know  these  gentle- 
men is  to  respect  them,  not  st)  much  perhaps  for  what  they 
know,  but  for  what  they  are.  fine  American  citizens,  oX 
which  the  Congress  can  be  proud. 

To  these  gentlemen,  Mr  Speaker,  goes  the  honor  of  di- 
recting the  designing  and  installation  of  the  largest  air- 
conditioning  units  in  all  the  world,  and  I  want  to  join  the 
many  others  In  congratulating  them,  as  well  as  my  con- 
stituents,  the  York  Ice   Machmery  Corporation,   York,  Pa. 


The  Farming  Situation  in  Ohio,  1932-37 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  MrSWEENEY 

OK  (ih;i) 

I\  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15  '  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

Mr  Mc5WEENEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  asked  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  to  include  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Airricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion relative  to  the  farming  situation  in  Ohio. 

Since  my  earlie.st  service  m  the  Congress  from  1922  to 
1928.  when  I  wa-s  a  mf^nib«T  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  have  been  deeply  mterested  in  some  type  of  agricultural 
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program  which  I  thought  would  benefit  the  farmer  without 
being  harmful  to  the  other  diversified  interests  of  <^ilo.  In 
fact,  I  was  among  the  few  Representatives  from  Ohio  who 
supported  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  which  I  felt  at  that  time 
was  a  very  fine  agriccUtural  program.  During  my  present 
service  in  the  Congress  as  Representative  at  Large  I  have 
supported  many  of  the  agricultural  bills.  I  have  been  some- 
what worried  as  to  the  results  of  this  legislatitm.  which,  like 
any  other  legislation,  will  have  its  faults.  But  I  am  ln3ertlng 
this  report  from  the  Department,  which  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  encouragement  and  makes  me  feel  that  the  plan  has  been 
of  some  benefit. 

I  am  sure  the  milk  producers,  the  poultrymen,  and  others 
will  feel  that  these  statistics  are  at  least  encouraging.  I  am 
anxious  for  suggestions  from  my  fellow  citizens  of  Ohio  as 
to  how  the  present  program  could  be  improved  or  changed 
for  their  benefit. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

L  CoscPAKCsoN  or  Data 

Farm  cash   Income  In  OtHo  >  rose  from  llSV.lsa.OOO  in   1932  to 

1355.553.000  In   1937,  an  Increaae   of  12fl  percent.     Indications  are 

for  an  Income   In   1938  considerably  lower  than   In   1937.     Of  the 

1937  Income,  $8313,000  was  In  Government  payments  to  farmers. 

WAMJi     CASH    IKOOMX.    PKICIS.    AJTO    PTTBCHASHrO    POWia 

For  the  United  StAtea  as  a  whole,  farm  cash  Income  during  the 
years  I933-S7  has  been  as  foUows: 


Calendar  year- 


iwa 

WM.-  . 

1«34 _ 

1985. 

1938 

1887' 


Farm  cajsh  Income 


Inoime  from 


OoTerrrment 
payrueoUi 


U.  .«S,  000,  000 

1.  tffti, 0(ia  OM    $i«z  000,  ono 

S.  7Va.  I HTO.  OfK)        ,<;.'>(•).  UOO.  000 

ft,  ,so:,  in«i.  (Kxt  i    .',Ki  non.  rmn 

7.  M7.  OOll.  000  I     287,nr>i,  (M)i) 
K,£ii,(XIU.U0U  I    ao7,uuu.uou 


Total 


K32H,ooaooo 

6.  117.000,000 

6.  Mh.  (100,  0(»0 

7.  owi.  000.  non 

7. 4»4H.  OOli.  (XXi 

tt,  eux  (jou.  000 


'  Prelimin<»ry. 

Cash  farm  Income  for  the  United  States  as  a  wtiole  Increased  In 
1937  for  the  nfth  consectitlve  year  and  exceeded  1936  Income  by 
8  prrrent  Pronounced  g^ilns  lu  the  early  months  of  1937  largely 
accouiUed  for  the  Incrcaso  lu  the  closing  months  of  1937.  after 
thr  har^'estlng  of  the  bluest  crops  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  cafth  Income  began  to  drop  off  more  than  seasonably,  and 
fell  l>elow  the  1936  level. 

Farm  Income  was  nearly  twice  as  large  In  1937  as  In  1083,  but  It 
Wft.s  consldenbly  below  the  1929  flgtire  of  110,479,000,000,  the  largest 
Inconu''  on  record 

Prom  1929  to  1932  both  farm  Income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers 
declined  sharply  but  farm  Income  declined  more.  Consequently, 
In  1932  farmers  were  able  to  purchase  only  about  69  percent  as 
many  goods  and  services  a.s  In  1929  Prom  1932  to  1937  both  farm 
income  and  prtccs  paid  by  farmers  increased,  but  farm  Income  made 
the  greater  advance.  As  a  result.  In  1937  farmers  were  able  to  buy 
about  a."*  much  of  the  things  they  needed  as  In  1929. 

United  8tat«><«  farm  prices,  generally,  Increased  86  percent  In 
1937  as  compared  with  1932,  rising  early  In  1937  to  double  their 
1932  level  At  the  low  point  in  Bitarch  1933  they  were  55  percent 
of  pre-war  In  January  1937  they  reached  their  post -depression 
peak  at  131  percent  of  pre-war 

Although  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  rose  considerably 
durln?  the  1933-87  period,  the  exchange  value,  per  unit,  of  farm 
products  increased  from  an  average  of  61  percent  of  the  pre-war 
level  in  1932  to  93  percent  of  that  level  for  the  year  1937  At  the 
dcpres-siuti  low  in  February-  1933  the  unit  exchange  value  of  farm 
products  was  just  half  of  what  It  had  been  before  the  war  At  the 
post -depression  pjeak  In  January  1937.  when  farm  prices  were  at 
their  highest,  the  exchange  value  was  101  percent  of  pre-war 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  decline  In  farm  real-estate  values 
came  to  an  end  in  the  year  ending  March  1933  after  continuing 
unbroken  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  that  year  farm  real  estate 
was  worth  about  73  percent  of  its  pre-war  value  In  the  year  end- 
ing March  1937 — the  lourth  consecutive  year  of  Increase — it  rose  to 
85  percent  of  pre-war  The  Improved  farm  real-estate  situation 
In  the  country  as  a  whole  since  1933  is  also  reflected  in  the  sharp 
dccrea-sf  In  forced  farm  sales  and  the  noticeable  upturn  in  volun- 
tary SAles  Forced  sales  through  foreclosure  and  other  causes  de- 
clined from  54  1  per  thousand  farms  In  the  year  ending  March  1933 


'  B  Tau.-^e  farm-Income  statistics  collected  and  maintained  by 
the  D<  partment  of  Agriculture  are  being  revised,  various  flgurea 
for  Ohio  given  In  this  pamphlet  are  not  always  strictly  comparable. 
The  1936  and  1937  figures  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis,  as  are 
all  figures  on  livestock  and  Uveatock  products,  while  crop  figure* 
lor  years  before  1936  are  for  the  most  part  on  a  crop-year  basU. 


to  22  4  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March  1937.  Vol\int*ry 
sales  and  trades  of  farms  during  the  same  period  roee  from  16  8  per 
thousand  farms  to  31.5  per  thousand. 

OHIO'S    PART    IN    THJt    NATtONAl     OAIW 

The  extent  of  chanpe  In  the  economic  situation  of  Ohio  farmer* 
during  the  1932  S7  perltxl  Is  indicated  bv  the  greatly  Incroaaed 
Income  from  the  leading  farm  commodities  produced  In  the 
State. 

Ohio  dairymen's  income  from  milk  rose  from  H2.fi«9.0OO  In 
1932   to    177.890,000    in    1937,      T^js    was    a    gain    to    producers   of 

Cash  Income  of  corn-hoj?  producers  al.so  showed  enoourairlnK 
upturns  from  1932  to  1937,  Increasing  •66.648.000,  or  from  «4.- 
442.000  to  »91.0e0,000. 

Poultry  producers  likewise  profited  from  Increased  Income  dur- 
ing this  period  Cash  income  from  chickens  and  eggs  In  1933 
was  $24,173,000      In   1937  it  went  up  $14,640,000  to  $38£13.00a 

Ohio  beef  producers'  cash  income  In  1932  was  $12  IflS  000  In 
1937  it  advanced  182  percent  to  $34^62.000.  This  WM  a  '$23,193.- 
000  gain. 

Income  of  Ohio  farmers  from  other  commodities  showed  aimllar 
increases  from  1932  to  1937.  Wheat  Income  roee  from  $8  471.000 
to  $35,500,000.  a  $27,029,000  gain.  That  from  oata  IncreMad 
$840,000:  that  from  hay,  $3,830,000;  that  from  potatoes.  $3  1764)00- 
that  from  apples,  $3,041,000;  and  that  from  sheep  and  lambal 
$3.118X>00. 

Price  changes  from  1932  to  1936  on  the  leading  farm  commodi- 
ties In  the  State,  which  broxight  about  a  considerable  part  of  tba 
Increaaed  Income  Indicated  above,  are  shown  below: 
Tabue  1. — Aiyeroffe  prices  received  by  Ohio  farmer$  for  commodities 
listed,  in  1932  and  in  1936 


CommodJiy 

Unit 

18X2 

IBM 

Wheat 

Bushel 

10  r 

83 
,  18 

25 

S2 

.44 

.M 

1  4  TD 

M 

3  70 

4  06 

111 
21 
141 
.  lit 
007 

tl.  0.'^ 

99 

.44 

.71 

.79 

.88 

1,  1« 

<  n  40 

1  » 

9  M 

7.10 

9  (U 

.  i:>o 

.S3 

.217 
39 

Corn 

,   do 

Oau 

do 

Barley 

Kye 

Buckwheat 

PotAio«« 

Hay  (alll 

Apjtles       .     „ 

11. *s       _ ;. 

.  -do 

.-      do „ 

..      do.  

-.          do 

Ton     .    

BuKhfl 
lliii)'!rt'.lvn'i»:li(     .     .. 

.-      do 

do 

Pound 

Beef  ni:tl«^  .„ ._.__.„ 

Vea)  caJve* 

Chitkens. . 

Butter 

V.fvf 

1  >i>rrri               

PdUml 

Wofil         

Tobatoo .._,.___...._... 

do 

.140 

1  Doc.  1  price. 

rA«.M     RtAL-KSTATI    VALtHM    tJP 

Along  With  rltiiUK  faim  income.  Ohio  farm  real-estate  values 
have  mounted  and  taxes  have  declined  In  this  Slate  the  decline 
in  value  of  farm  real  estate  i>er  acre,  which  began  in  1921,  imlted 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  endlcj;  March  1933,  when  it  stood  at 
a  low  of  69  percent  ol  pre-war.  PYom  this  low  the  estimated 
value  per  acre  ror^  to  75  i>ercont  of  pre-war  for  the  year  ending 
March  1937  Ohio  farmers  as  a  whole,  therefore,  found  ihe'.r  real 
estate  worth  about  27  })crcenl  more  early  In  1937  than  in  the 
first   quarter  of   1933. 

Ftv,eT  Ohio  farmers  a-ere  forced  Into  sales  or  transfers  of  their 
lands  and  more  were  able  to  make  volunUuy  transactions.  The 
number  of  forced  fiu-m  sales  per  thousand  declined  from  34  1  for 
the  year  ending  March  1933  to  14.4  for  that  ending  in  March  1937. 
Voluntary  trades  and  sales  during  the  same  period  Increased  from 
16  to  36  3  per  thousand  farms. 

Bankruptcies  among  farmers  In  the  United  States  numbered 
2.479  In  the  year  ending  June  80,  1937.  according  to  an  analysis 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  based  on  reports  to  the 
Attorney  General  "nils  number  represented  a  68-peroent  de- 
crease from  the  6  917  bankruptcies  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1933  In  Ohio  during  this  period  they  dropped  from  a  total  of 
644  to   146 

In  1932  taxes  on  Ohio  farm  real  estate  reached  what  was  prob- 
ably their  aU-tlme  peak  In  relation  to  value,  when  they  stood  at 
$2  per  1100  of  value  By  1936  they  had  fallen  to  $1  per  $100. 
Figures  for   1937  are   not   yet  available. 

FASM    WAGE    RATES    HICHd 

Wage  earners  on  Ohio  farms,  as  well  as  landlords  and  tenants, 
found  their  Income  Increasing.  On  April  1.  1933,  the  avera«» 
monthly  farm  rate  per  person  with  board  was  $15  76.  Pour  years 
later  It  was  $36.76,  having  advanced  70  percent  above  the  1039 
level. 

n    AcEicin.ruaAX.  Aojubtmeht  PaooaAxs  thx  BAais 

The  production-adjustment  progrants  of  the  A,  A.  A.,  with  other 
recovery  measures,  were  the  basis  for  the  marked  agricultural 
change  from  1933  to  1937. 

Under  these  programs  336.988  crop-iidjiutment  contracts  from 
Ohio  farmers  were  accepted  by  the  A.  A  A  Of  theae  contracts 
27.648  were  tobacco.  110.300  com-hog.  13,006  sugar  beet,  and  86.076 
wheat. 
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Under  th«  tfrrrm  of  these 
wcTtt  from   the  prcjductlon  of 

prir^-d»pre^ln^    «urpluM-»    esl«t«d 
whirh   Jirrre  soil  conserving  or  soil 
The  aifrtc^ltural  adjuiitmenl 

1933  •i.-i-T^  concem«l   with   gocxl 
adja-tii'..?  pnjduciion  to  effective 
the  n'l't   that  rfllevint?  a  portion 
oxr;jiviJ«ting  burdt-n  nf  «urplu»-crop 
put   it-iiM  land    to   soil-conserrlni? 
mAny   j'^rs  had    b»^n   advocating 

Adjustment  c  ntracu  Included 
iiar«   fur    ucTem^i:   tAken   out   of   su 
rt>nln%(-i      that    for    the     1934    crt^j. 
rrnled    »cre«     "Tor    planting    a 
aoU-irnproTing   and   eronlon 
for    rewting    or    fallowing    the    land 
planting    farm    wnorilota  "      The 
•imslar  provUion*  regarding  the  r 

I::   thi-   1934  crop   year    the   firm 
were   in  full  op<'ration    the   Nation 
prtxiurfion    on    nearly    38  000  000 
cultivated    land    In    the   country 
than  .^f•0  000  acre*  frrim  com.  whei^t 
OOO  ahifted   acre*   In   the   United 
In  pajiiurc  or  meadow  rropa.  and 
crr>pe  and  cTope  that  avipplled 
retnalning  one-third  waa  fallowed 
weedrt    planted  to  farm   wood   lota 
idle  was  very  amail 

Ad;vi»tmenl    nrmirra    were 
bacco    wheal,  and  corn-hog  prod 
by  means  of  democratic  referenda 

Ohio   farmers   ftir'her   evidenced 
adjiutrneni  programs  by  thfir  vo 
related  m<i*«ur?-s      During  ihe  firs; 
liog    producer*    were    iislie<l    wheth 
pn.vfarn  for  1935      In  this  referent 
16  753  voted  for  a  program,  while 
wide  w.'-ieat  referendum  wa«  cond'. 
producers   were    asked     "Are   you 
contrul  program  to  follow  the  prei 
1935    crop    year  "I  •     In    Ohio    20.40" 
favoring  the  pnigram. 

In    the    summer    of    1935    prod 
r\ired    dark   air-ctired.  and   clgar-1 
they   favored  a  productlon-a 
which  expired  with  the  crop  year 
faviired   a    program   for    1936,   by 
leaf   throwers   favored    a    1936 
early  adjustment  referendum  held 
October  26.  1935.  In  which  com 
Ihoy  favored  a  corn -hog  program 
In  favor  of  such  a  program,  and 

Tb©  result    of   these   A    A     A. 

1934  and    1936   was   to   reduce   prl 
major     farm     commodlllea    to 
levels. 

Carry-cn^er  o/  major 


Ohio  farmers  shifted  many 
soll-jdepleting  cash   crops,   in   which 
to   production    of   other   crops 
Improving  in  nature 

from  their  beginning  In 
of   the   land   as   well   as    with 
demand.     It  was  recognized  iTrom 
the  farm  land  from  the  soil- 
production  offered  a  chasce  to 
i^Mfl  which   farm   apectalldts   for 
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use 
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permanent    pasturage:    for 

crops  not  to  be  harvested; 

for    weed    eradication;    or    for 

1  Lrst    wheat    contract    contained 

ted  acreage 

in   which   adjustment  pragram.^ 

s  farmers  agreed  to  shift  their 

(icres.    or    one -ninth    of    all    the 

Farmen   In   Ohio  shifted   more 

and  tobacco.     Of  the  36.000- 

about  one-third  ww  put 

e-lhlrd  into  emergency  forage 

and  feed  for  home  use.     Tt^v 

conserve  moisture  and  oontrol 

or  left  Idle.     The  acreafe  left 
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their   crxiperatlon   In    'he   «-HrIy 

in  four  referenda  on  the»e  and 

2  weeks  of  October   1934  corn- 

they    favored    an    adjustment 

um  Ohio  producers  nunih«"nng 

a. 704  voted  a^kSkm-st.     A  Nation- 

cted  on  May  25.   1935    In  which 

favor   of    a   wheat-prodtictlon 

nt  one  which  expires  with  the 
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Under    the    adjustment    progran^ 
rvntAl-benefit  paymenu  to 
TobACCO.  taJ3l  183  00.  rye    Ma  92; 
•ajioa  i»aa  73;  and  sugar  beeU.  »1 

HI    Tmi  8oiL-OoHBikv*noN  PVCMUUIfa 


Because  the   national   economic 
largely  to  burdensome  surpiusee 
cultural  Adjustntent  Act  of  1933 
trol  as  a  means  of  rectortnc  fartr 
relieving  the  •mwgvncy.     By    103) 
on   cash    income  from   marketings 
than    for    IM3      Because    of    the 
Mvere  drougbu.  surplusce   had 
tMaening  ol  the  emergency,  and 
the  Hoo*ac  Mills  case   on   January 
A.  A    A.  product  ion -con trol  progr 
time  KMi-conservaiktn   program 
Bull  Ct-nOTrvaUoc   and   Domestic 
ary    i\>     1930     much    emptvasiM<d 
pruduciioD    adjustment 


u*eni   of   flue-cured,   burley.    flre- 

raf  tobacco  were  asked   whether 

t  program  to  follow  the  one 

935.     Burley  producers  lo  Ohio 

vote   of   U333,   to   510      Clgar- 

by    2.360    to   218      The    last 

In  Ohio  was  that  conducted  on 

producers  were  asked  whether 

1936      Returns  showed  35.116 

opposed 

and   of  the   droughts   of 

depressing   surpluses   of    most 

pbroxlmately    normaJ    carry-over 
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through    December   31.    1937, 
producers  of  farm  commodltlea  were 
j?om-hogB.  •34,683.604  5«.  wheat. 
174.02. 


4<I0. 


emergency  or    1933  33   wbs  due 
)f  farm  commtxlltlee.   the   Agri- 
l^ad  emphasised  productian-con- 
purcbasing  power  and  thereby 
farm  purchasing  power,   based 
was    about   40   percent    greater 
adjustment    programs    and    two 
biien  considerably   reduced.     This 
4he  Supreme  Courts  decision  In 
6.   1936.  which  invalidatrd   the 
ims.  paved  the  way  for  •  long- 
is  program  waa  bajwd  on   the 
^lotment   Act.   approved   Febru- 
■uU    conservaUua    rather    than 


THX      193  8     ACRICtrr-Tl'RAL     CONSIRVATTOW     PROC&AM 

About  4.000  OOO  farmers  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  members  at 
about  2.70O  county  conserv.-ition  iv>,soclatiuns,  participated  In  the 
1936  agrlculturaJ  conservator,  program.  Under  this  program  two 
types  of  payments  were  otTered  to  farmers  for  pc'jsltive  pverform- 
ance  In  conserving  and  improving  their  farm  land.  Soil-conserv- 
ing payments  were  made  for  -shifting  acreage  from  soil-depleting 
to  soil -conserving  crops  In  1936  Soii-buildinkj  payments  were 
made  for  1936  seedmsjs  of  soil -building  crops,  and  for  approved 
soU-bulldlng   practices. 

Slxty-slx  isercent.  or  nNiut  aa^lVQO'X)  acres,  of  the  total  crop- 
land in  tlie  United  S'at.'.s  w:ta  covered  by  application  for  pay- 
ments   under    the    U(;j6    pr:^ram. 

About  31444.xm  acre-*  wfr*-  divfrted  from  .soH -depleting  crops 
either  as  a  dire<-t  result  f  the  i)rin.'ra.Ti  or  because  drought  had 
destroyed  e.stabUshed  acr -ages  of  soil-depleting  crops.  Of  this 
dlverte<l  acreage,  f.bout  68.1  percent  wsw  diverted  from  general 
crops.  30  percent  fr-ini  rotter.,  I  2  percent  from  tobacco,  and  0.4 
percent   from    i)eanut.s 

Soll-bu:kling  practices  wore  carried  out  on  about  53.000.000 
acres  Legumes  and  If'vr'imf  m;xtv;'ft,  i)crman''nt  pa.sture.  green- 
mnnure  and  rover  crnps  were  n<^vily  seeded  on  43,963.000  acres. 
Fpr't:i?or  tuid  lime  appllcatuns  w.Te  made  to  3  247,000  acres. 
Terracing  cnn'our  furrowing,  protected  summer  fallow,  and  other 
mechanical  enjslon  con'rols  and  ml.sce Uaneous  soU-bulldIng  prac- 
tices wore  put  into  efT>^rt    in  5  604  000  iicres 

Piiymenls  for  soil-run.HervUikr  and  H<j;l-lmprovlng  practices  under 
the  1936  program  to-aied  1376.097  820,  of  which  •23.171,053  went 
for  county   fxp^^nsos 

In  Ohio  about  126  700  f.irmors  organized  Into  88  cotmty  a.sso- 
clatlon.s.  partlcipatixl  in  the  1936  program  Of  the  total  Ohio 
en  pland  ;ib<>u'.  6;l  pcrcenf  r  R  091  400  acres,  was  covered  by  ap- 
plications for  paymfn««  Tlu-  'irr'-xre  diverted  from  soil-depleting 
crops  I  lij.avt  from  lubarm  ar.ri  448  737  from  other  crops t  totaled 
459  591  acres  S' iil-huild.r  s:  j.nu  i.r...^  wrr  put  into  efTect  on  about 
2  U06  530  acres  a.s  follows  Vw  sr-f>dings  of  legumes  and  legume 
mixrur>-s  prrennuil  gras.'-.cs  r>  r  p).u-;Tur»'  and  grcon-manure  crops. 
1859  114  acres:  fertilizt-r  and  linif  appl:catl(in.s  147.264  acres;  and 
fore.st  tree  plantings    152  acri^s 

F'T  their  poHi'ive  snil-conserving  and  <n  ll-huildlng  performances 
in  this  connccti'.n  Ot-.iu  f  irmers  participai  .ng  m  the  1936  program 
received  »9  708  084  In  con.s.TvrttiLn  payments,  including  county 
association  expenses 

rv    The  A    A    A    or   1938 

It  became  clearly  evidcn*  :n  late  1937  that  mea.sures  for  evening 
out  violent  fluctvialum.s  m  supplies  a.nd  prices  ut  farm  products  and 
In  the  incomes  ar.d  huylnj  p'  wpr  if  r.-irmers  were  nt>cessary  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sciil-conwrving  mea-surt'S  of  the  1936  and  1937  programs. 

Production  if  most  impjnr'nnt  farn:  cri.;ps  in  1937  was  the  great- 
est m  the  history  of  the  ccuntry  As  these  crops  were  harvested 
and  markett'd.  prices  declined 

In  January  1937  farm  prices  xere  at  their  post-depression  peak 
of  31  percent  above  the  pre-war  level  The  per-unit  exchange 
value  of  farm  pro<luct.s  generally  ^  ;j.s  slightly  above  that  of  pre- 
war dav-s.  the  ratio  of  prices  r(>c*'ived  to  prices  paid  standing  at 
101  percent  of  the  Augiis'  1909  Julv  1914  average.  Surpluses  of 
m!.:>«t  ba.s;c  commodities  h  id  lareelv  cii.sappeared 

As  crop  report-s  m  the  spring  and  summer  began  to  reveal  the 
prosj)ects  for  record-breaking  crops  however,  farm  prices  began  to 
fall  In  April  they  were  130  percent  of  pre-war  By  June  they 
had  declined  to  124  percent  o;  that  level,  and  by  September  to 
118  percent      In  I>-cember  they  s'kxI  at   104  percent 

Tlie  December  crop  refKirt  rev>  ;Uwl  the  total  1937  farm  output 
as  'he  largest  on  record  Production  of  grains,  meat  animals, 
poultry  proflucs,  and  'ohacco  wa.s  !-ss  than  it  had  been  In  some 
interim  years  hut  production  of  fruits  vegetables,  truck  crops, 
cotton,  and  poultry  priidurt.s  topped  all  former  flgiires  As  these 
la.'ve  crops  moved  to  market  prices  rtr^pfx'd  rapidly  By  February 
1338  they  were  nlv  97  p.rre;  '  if  pre-war,  having  declined  26 
percent  from  their  January  \n.r  level  The  unit  exchange  value 
of  farm  prixlucti  liaU  dothiied  t-y  nearly  one-fourth  In  little  over 
a  year  s  time 

Trend  of  prces  of  OMo  s  leading  farm  products  under  these  cir- 
cumstances IS  siiown  lx^''.w 

Tasu;  2  —Aieraffc  pruy^  -eou-vd   Hv  O'lio  farmers  for  commodities 
listed  on  dates  specified 
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The  AgTlrulttiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  16.  strenpthens  and  continues  the  agricultural 
conservation  progranw.  which  are  open  to  participation  by  all 
farmtrs  in  the  United  States 

In  addlUon,  it  supplements  these  programs  with  measures  for 
helping  faJTuers  to  stabilize  their  production,  nuirketing.  prices 
and  Income  It  provides  assistance  for  producing  farm  commod- 
ities in  quantities  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements  of  domestic 
consumption  and  desirable  exports  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
larger  reserve  supplies  than  have  ordinarily  been  maintained  In 
past  years  It  Include.s  loans  to  make  It  possible  tor  farmers  to 
carry  over  from  good  years  the  surplus  supplies  for  use  m  bad 
years  Finally.  It  provides  mechanisms  which  are  designed  to  en- 
able farmers  to  regulate  the  movement  of  farm  crops  to  market 
and  to  prevent  dumping  excessive  supplies  on  overloadKl  markets 
to  cause  price  collapse  and  !>evere  drops  in  farmers'  Income. 


Judg^e  Fred  M.  Vinson 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Thursday,  June  16  (leffislatit>€  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  people  generally,  and 
especially  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Kentucky,  to 
some  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  my  predecessor 
and  my  bosom  friend,  Judge  Fred  M.  Vinson.  To  more 
vividly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  constituents  who  hon- 
ored him  more  highly  than  any  other  citizen  in  the  district 
and  who  were  as  devot«l  to  him  as  they  were  to  their  own 
father.  I  take  from  the  Record  of  this  House  on  May  11, 
1938.  some  of  the  things  said  about  him  shortly  before  his 
departure  to  assume  his  new  duties  in  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  DoTTCHTON,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, had  this  to  say: 

1  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Vinson  I  who  has  labored  continuously  and  faithfully  since  the 
pending  tax  bill  was  first  taken  up  by  the  subcommittee  of  which 
he  Is  chairman.  In  my  long  Ber\-lce  as  a  Member  of  tlie  House 
I  have  been  thrown  In  close  contact  with  many  students  of 
Federal  taxation,  and  many  capable  legislators,  but  I  have  known 
no  one  with  a  finer  record  of  service  than  Fred  Vinson  He  has 
ceaselessly  labored  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  to  bring  about  the 
enactment  of  tax  legislation  giving  equality  of  treatment  to  all 
The  adoption  of  this  report  will  mark  the  close  of  his  legislative 
career  and  service  to  his  country  as  a  legislator.  The  House  will 
lose  one  of  Its  most  valuable  Members,  and  we  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  an  invaluable  and  a  tireless  worker.  I  person- 
ally regret  his  leaving,  as  he  ha*  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
arduou.s  duties  wlilch  have  fallen  upon  our  committee  during  the 
past  few  years  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  Honorable 
Px£D  Vinson,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  ablest,  noblest,  and  best  In 
our  national  life  I  know  I  si>eak  the  sentiment  of  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  Hotise,  irrespective  of  party  aflUlation,  In 
wishing  him  the  same  measure  of  success  In  his  future  service  to 
his  country  In  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovemment,  and  I  am 
confident  his  service  there  will  meftsure  up  to  the  high  standard 
he  has  achieved  here. 

Mr.  Raybttw*.  the  floor  leader,  said  the  following: 

Mr  Speaker,  at  the  hazard  for  keeping  the  House  for  a  brief 
moment,  when  I  know  it  Is  restleas  and  wants  to  go  on  with  the 
le«:ialative  program.  I  take  the  floor  because  I  caimot,  in  responae 
to  my  feelings,  allow  this  hour  to  pass  without  recording  here  a 
few  of  my  sentiments  with  reference  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky   [Mr    Frcd  M    Vinson]. 

No  man  out  of  the  435  Members  here  oould  leave  this  Hotue, 
In  my  humble  Judgment,  and  the  House  suiter  a  greater  loas.  The 
State  of  Kentucky  In  the  years  gone  by  has  furnUhed  to  the 
country  many  names  that  hove  added  to  the  fame  of  that  glorious 
Commonwealth  In  the  years  I  have  served  here  I  have  served 
with  many  men  of  great  ability  and  groat  character  from  the 
great  sute  of  Kentucky  and  from  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  I  have  served  with  many.  I  have  never  served  with 
R  man  of  finer  character,  of  greater  patriotism,  or  of  more  out- 
standing ability  than  Is  poMoaaed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr  FacD  M  Vinson |  His  services  here  have  been  Invalu- 
able We  will  miss  him  when  bills  come  from  the  great  com- 
mittee of  which  he  has  been  a  member,  but  the  other  side  of 
him  I   would  like  to  speak  of  for  a  brief  moment,   and  that   U 
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the    man    lilmself      I    may   be    pardoned    for    n    word    abou 

he  h(i.v  meiiiu  to  me      In  the  language  ol  another.     Hl^  Irit 
Is   an   enriciilnc   treasure   m   the   memory  of   which   I   shiill 
poor  "     Few  things  in  my  life  have  oome  into  it  that   have 
a>  much   to  nie   hb  thi^    line  man  and   the   fine   friendship 
given    me 

Whether  In  the   legislature  cr  upon  the  bench  or   in   the 
his  energy    his  patriotism    and  his  InteHiirence  will  be  felt 
ever    portion   he   ck  cuples.    when    or    where,    he    will    alwav 
gentleman  of  the   best   school. 

Mr.  Baitxhead  then  closed  t.h<-  eulogies  with  this  state- 
ment : 

Mr  Speaker  so  many  words  of  deserved  pral.se  have  already 
been  spoken  in  commendation  of  the  very  fine  publu  services 
of  our  collejigue  from  Kentucky.  Mr  Fred  M  Vinson,  that  1  shall 
only  tre!»pai«  ujxin  your  indulgence  for  a  nion^ent.  but  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  reque.st  Just  a  lutle  time  Ui  Join 
with  my  uiher  culieaKues  here  upon  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In 
expressing  our  very  deep  rcgrel  at  the  separation  from  us  of  our 
colleague  from  Kentucky 

Somehow  or  other  1  do  not  like  these  separation  scenes  They 
are  saddening  things,  and  yet  In  this  particular  caAc  of  our 
friend  although  he  Is  finishing  a  very  brilliant  and  very  distin- 
guished legislative  ser\lce,  all  of  us  are  comforted  by  the  fact, 
und  deeply  comforted  by  the  fact,  that  he  will  continue  hta 
public  service   In   another  tribunal 

I  do  not  want  unduly  to  flatter  nur  friend,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  he  has  one  of  the  b««t  organlaed  and  one  of  the 
most  analytical  minds  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with  In  all 
of  my  experience  m  the  House  of  Repreaenta lives  Peculiarly 
dextrous  and  disciplined  are  the  mental  faculties  of  this  man, 
and  I  have  often  mar\'eled  here  In  his  debates  upon  the  floor 
at  the  facility  with  which  out  of  the  retentive  recesses  of  his 
mind,  he  could  draw  complicated  flgtires  and  statistics,  and  the 
fact   they   were   always   correct   is  the   remarkable    thing   about    it. 

I  simply  desired  an  opportunity  to  speak  In  company  with  all 
the  rest  of  you  upon  this  occasion  to  express  mir  very  deep 
repret  at  the  departure  of  our  friend  from  this  forum  In"  which 
he  has  rendered  mo6t  unusual  and  exceptional  service  and  to 
express  the  confldeni  assurance  that  he  will  continue  to  reflect 
credit  upon  his  character  and  his  Intellect  when  he  lUisumes  tlie 
Judicial   ermine. 

Of  all  the  things  I  ever  read,  from  the  time  I  was  a  small 
boy  dowTi  in  the  grades  up  until  this  good  hour,  I  have  never 
read  anjrthing  that  impressed  me  more  strongly  than  has 
these  sentiments  that  came  from  the  heart  of  men  who  had 
fourht  side  by  side  with  him  for  the  last  15  years.  Their 
praise  was  built  around  their  love  of  a  man  and  their  respect 
for  his  ability  as  an  expert  in  the  field  of  taxation.  That,  m 
itself,  is  sufficient  to  write  hi?  name  indelibly  on  the  heart  of 
every  American  citizen,  but  the  purpose  of  these  remarks  is 
to  brinE;  to  the  attention  some  of  the  other  outstanding 
achievements  of  this  man.  Fred  Vinson,  whom  you  Memb^-rt, 
of  this  House  love  and  respect  and  who  i£  idolized  by  the 
people  of  his  di.strict  and  State. 

Upon  his  arrival  m  Washington  he  took  to  his  heart  the 
welfare  of  the  veterans  of  all  wars  and  no  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  last  15  years  affecting  their  interests  has  ever 
come  before  this  House  in  which  he  did  not  fl«ht  their  battles 
in  a  manner  typical  of  the  man  he  is.  He  has  so  endeared 
himself  to  that  class  of  our  citizenship  that  even  the  chil- 
dren of  those  veterans  who  see  in  him  a  real  and  capable 
friend,  call  him  by  his  first  name.  I  propose  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  make  myself  just  as  useful  to  this  class 
of  our  citizenship  as  did  this  hero  at  theirs  who  haf;  Just  pre- 
ceded me  as  their  servant.  It  is  my  fond  hope  that  I  may 
sometime,  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  show  them  that 
my  friendship  is  Just  as  genuine  and  Just  as  real  as  Is  his. 

Another  big  percentage  of  our  population,  the  farming 
element,  soon  found  out  that  In  him  they  had  an  outstanding 
champion  ot  their  cause.  All  farm  legislation.  In  fact  any- 
thing affecting  the  farming  element  of  our  citizenship, 
showed  the  wisdom  of  his  leadership  and  the  love  he  had 
for  these  people.  Down  in  my  State  the  tobacco  farmers  look 
on  him  as  one  of  the  best  friends  they  have  ever  had.  They 
know  that  he  realiaed  the  farmer  Is  very  fundamental  to  our 
make-up  as  a  nation  and  that  he  was  always  on  the  tiTing 
line  trying  to  do  something  for  them.  Having  lived  on  a 
farm  the  first  half  of  my  life  and  now  trying  to  operate  a 
farm  myself,  it  is  only  natural  for  me  to  feel  that  in  this 
particular  f^eld  his  achievements  have  been  (?r»>at»*st  It  is 
going  to  make  me  mighty  happy  when  I  can  look  the  farmer 
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of  my  dlstrlft  tn  the  ftirr  and 
bu'  "thow  th«"m  ih<ii  thrir  wr 
oil  rny  rfinMirnc  a4  it  dJd  o: 
of  whom  I  sufnk 

8':i:  Mmiihrr  rlcnirnt  (jf  our 
rv  iifid  brilliant  inirid  ('(jnaiftr 
f.jc  Ihf  clrifKnt  of  which 
t  !  Aiiifni  nn  (  iMZrrmlilp  who 
It  I.  N.iiion  No  lulogy  of  hiii 
(,  f  vr.r  ftill  (T<-(hl  to  hi/t  unfiiili 
111  (1  ti,'.  splirulKl  iK'hii'VcmcfjU 
b'  h4lf  lk-;nK  f<]uipiM'd  M  I 
u!  (t  ti.itiirul  incliiiiitlon.  it  U  ri 
irx  '<•  follow  in  hli  frH)t«trpn  w 
i).  t     in  l>*l.iilf  of  thi'jn-  p<'<jpl«v 

i..i>f     hut    hv   no   mr«n«    lri»*i 
M      f    t   a  tiurnit*'  of  tJir  tnlUlotVi 
nrd  I  hiMrr-n  in  AmiTlcn  who  v 
lit.iu'JixTly  iloihrd  Htul  itnpro 
ili(  tii«ilvrji  in  thiit  prrdlcumr 
ov^ii    but  thfir  ir\ftbUify  to  uri 
M'lvi'A  and  thi'ir  fi4niili«'«  had 
l<i  thr  point  of  ('rlmi«,  whrn  i 
»if*j»t  Iradi-r   Franklin  DfUnn 
>p"»hitr  Mou^i*    iidvanred  thr 
fed,  ovii  m  frotu  waji  found 
flKhtwiB  Jimt  A«  h«*  hud  fuuKht 
ihf   riBhu  and   'he   wrlfare  o 
Having  studied  him  ra  I  havr 
h  id  any  doubt  aj  lo  thf  poalt 
Uii'  thing*  that  havf  b^rn 
now  that  I  loo  will  be  ju.it  •• 
any  c\m»  of  our  rUl74'n«hlp  th 
srlvr*  and  thrlr  fanilllrn  that 
would  b««  neK'i'aiiAry  to  make  Ih 
rnnnnt  be  said  that  ihrlr 
theirs     In  other  worda.  no  ma 
fliiK  of  ours  will  ever  go  to  bed 
oiAt  by  me. 
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Mr    QEARHART.     Mr 

Ihose  who  are  gathered  here 
of  Lheir  youth,  day-dreamed  of 
or  of  striking  oU  uq  the  back 
buried  treasure,  hidden  by  Ktmt 
loiig-dead  desperado  of  a 
mcniones  that  entertain  and 

Often  It  haa  been  trxily  aald 
*t. '    And  so  wlt.h  us  who 
who  dwell  and  labor  upon  the 
iQK  for  the  fabuloua  wealth  of 
It  waa  not  until  the  appearance 
scene  that  this  eternal  quest 
thiiw  that  ttU  the  toll 

A  new  word  repreeenu  thla 
wealth,  a  treasure  trove  far 
Croeeua.    It  is  "chemurfy." 

•Themumr.  Mr.  Speaker 
•c'lualities.  such  visions  of  rlch|M 
or  rustle,  accordini  to  whether 
tui-ns  such  fantaxies  into 

There  is  a  vast  wealth 
a  new  weialth  scintiilatinf  as 
■KHMl.  la  the  fans  chemurgj 


dream 


hai 


them— not  only  tell  them, 

fart?  has  weighed  as  heavily 

the  conscience  of  the  man 

oitizen.ship  had  hl.i  watchful 

tly  working  a/li-r  ihrir  wel- 

Nt}eak  i.t  that  fine  poitiun 

kf  up  the  Isiborlnu  rlii.s.H  of 

would  be  rompli-te  that  did 

IK  frii'nd^hip  for  ihcsf  pef)pU> 

in  his  variou.s  f^«ht.a  ui  ihclr 

J  by  iMivironinciil,  truininw;, 

ng  to  b«'  an  vnsy  matifr  for 

M'n  thiTc  u  .vjnjcthlng  lo  b<' 


,   I  wsint   you  to  think  with 
and  rnllllon.H  of  nvn,  wiom<'n 
rrr  going  about  Ihf  country 

ly  fed.     Mo«t  of  ilu'tn  found 

through  no  fault  of  thiMr 

fc'ork  by  which  to  (crd  thetn- 

Irlven  many  of  ihcm  Alnio.'st 

"lu  great  humaniiurinn,  tiii.i 

(KwrVflt,  who  now  k1I«  In  the 

p^nponition  thai  they  mu»i  b«' 

subject,  Fkeb  M    Vihhon, 

on  every  other  occaflion  for 

the  people  he  repre.n-nti'd 
for  the  last  IS  years,  I  never 
on  he  would  take  on  any  of 

Honed,  and  I  «ay  here  and 

billing  lo  go  to  the  frcwl  for 

t  Ld  unable  to  get  for  thcm- 

ortlon  of  worldly  gcxxla  that 

I'm  comfortable,  so  long  aa  it 

e  to  have  it  la  no  fault  of 

,  woman,  or  child  under  ihl.*? 

hungry  because  of  any  vote 


dvert. 

that  "fold  Is  where  you  find 

of  a  better  day  for  those 

arm  have  been  long  search - 

rhich  we  have  ever  dreamed. 

of  the  scientist  upon  the 

given  promise  of  victory  to 


lo  It— or  should  I  say.  llluiilve— 
bc]|ond  the  wildest  dreams  of  a 

trai^orms  such  daydreanw  into 

into  wealth  that  will  ring 

It  Is  com  or  currency,  and 

deposits  at  the  bank. 

exceecing  the  riches  of  oil  or  gold, 

loe«  tlie  most  bnlUant  dia* 

program.    That  tumblieweed 


W.  GEARHART 

>RMA 
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there  are  many  among 

In  the  Impressionable  days 

Indlng  gold  in  a  fishing  creek 

fard.    Or.  perhaps.  It  wa.s  of 

conqueror  or  pirate  or  .some 

cenfury  ago— pleasant   fantasies. 


(ralloplng  acrowi  a  we.it  Trxa.H  prairie  tomorrow  might  be 
prtxlucing  a  composition  wixkI.  the  soybt'un  has  long  since 
blazed  a  trail  in  indu.stiy  the  «old  you  looked  for  in  your 
bwk  yard  is  there  and  chemurny  will  Nmelt  it  out  for  you. 

Buppoie  I  had  stood  here  20  yeur.s  auo  iind  told  you  about 
nn  alcohol  sl.ilk,  a  rclloph.mc  lice,  u  myon  bu.Hh.  or  a  paint 
bean?  You  probably  would  have  howh-d  your  derision  and 
asked  the  HerKPiinl  at  Anns  to  sfv  thai  I  was  eHCorted,  quickly 
If  not  qui'tlv,  to  the  neirest  asylum  Hut  we  have  lhe.se 
thiiiKs  locLiy— mid  on  ihnn  tficut  indu, -tries  are  being  buildud, 
iiur.Hfd  from  the  soil 

The^e  are  only  the  Ix-KinninK  nf  farm  chemurRy,  Each  day 
ha.N  clenion;>tiii'MJ  lo  ]l^  m  !  f^nciblv  that  it  will  be  much 
l)esi(livs  food.itufTs  that  '■h.ill  miur  from  the  farm  of  the  future, 
IMan'.s  thai  are  now  foiu'lit  ,m  weed.H  may  yet  provide  rub- 
ber treated  Hi  the  (■h(  luii  .il  labiiMitory  ih''y  may  prove  the 
■iiUKc  iif  l;uiulitiK  ^uppiie,  K.nii  stip  forward  mean.s  pul- 
iiriK  an-  ther  beam  in  a  new  rcMnomie  security  fur  agrlcul- 
luie,  another  ifinler  in  oiu  inciiistrml  >.(ructure,  that,  will  spell 
new  income  for  thi-  f.iMiK  r  an.i  j(jb.'«  fur  the  now  uhetnpltjyed 
in  (he  fiMes 

A  survfy  of  clu-iiuiruic  entei pi iscs  launched  In  the  pa.sl  few 
years  show  that  uiiwatd  if  $100  000  000  has  been  inve.slcd 
in  numufacturing  plant -i  that  are  now  obtaining  ihclr  raw 
material.!  from  the  f;i:rn  taw  malerial.s  Umt  were  once  to 
the  farmer  of  no  value  but  whuh  are  now  a  promising  source 
of  new  income 

Tlie.H»  new  indu.strles  Include  Ami-rlcan  pnper  mills;  powcr- 
iilcohol  and  motor-fuel  (li.siilirri.'s.  vewetable-flber  plants:  new 
u.ses  for  cotton  mill.s,  tun«-oii  cru.Nhers,  Noybean  plastics, 
and  vegetable  oil  extnirtion  plant. i,  plants  engaged  In  ex- 
tnictihg  starch  from  .southein  sweetpotutoes,  furfural  from 
out  hulls;  factorie.s  pioducink'  iiumy  ml.scelluneous  new  prod- 
at.H,  all  unkni  wn  a  i;enerat.ion  auu.  Great  household 
ndu.strlul  names,  such  a.s  du  Pont.  Ford,  auggcnhdm,  are 
Already  in  the  van  of  this  parade 

That  ihis  allurioK  opportunity  to  promote  Industrialized 
f-irmuiK  may  be  clven  a  greater  impetu.s,  I  have  proposed  legis- 
lation which  will  authorize  the  expenditure  In  agricultural 
experimentation  of  a  minimum  of  S140.000  000  In  this  great 
effort  to  bring  about  a  Natlon-wide  partnership  between  the 
chemist  and  the  farmer,  t.)  the  end  that  we  may  create  new 
sources  of  income  for  the  farmer  and  more  job.s  for  those  that 
are  employed  m  the  cities  as  well  as  to  insure  economic  pro- 
tection to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  through  the  enlargement  of 
Its  fundamental  resource.v— resources  which  shall  be  available 
m  peace  and  in  war. 

Before  .swinmriK'  :nto  a  detailed  description  of  the  part 
which  the  Congress  can  play  in  the  promotion  of  this  pros- 
perity program  throuKh  the  fxercise  of  Its  legislative  pre- 
rog^itive,  lot  us  glimpse'  how  it  will  affect  the  farmer  In  his 
-■onstant  quest  for  economic  security  as  he  daily  endeavors 
10  wrest  a  profit  from  the  soil 

As  chemurgy  seeks  to  d.  vf>lop  the  natural  advantages  of 
An  area,  the  aciuuy  m  each  community  will  vary  as  Its 
orop.s  and  produce  differ  A.s  the  southern  farmer  receives 
.-egular  check.s  for  waste  pine  which  now  goes  Into  wood 
pulp,  from  p««anuLs  which  are  converted  into  new  products 
which  were  unknown  a  generation  ago,  so  shall  the  western 
farmer  find  a  profitable  outlet  for  hus  now  waste  material, 
for  the  un.siileable  jiurpiuses  of  which  an  unrespondlng  mar- 
Het  hH.H  80  often  cheated  hiin  of  the  profit  upon  which  hO 
had  relied 

Private  capital  ha.s  bla/.ed  the  trail  for  the  experlmenta- 
tion  thu.1  fur,  experimentation  so  ((wtly  and  yet  so  neee.Mary 
in  this  modern  woiui.  the  experunentation  that  has  In- 
(ipired  and  d<'velopeU  these  numy  new  enterprises.  I  pro- 
iJose  in  my  bill  to  encourag.-  to  greater  efTort  that  private 
initiative  by  making  available  to  thi>f«e  that  would  pioneer 
'he  way  -  Frdera,  f'lnds  and  financing  No  Federal  exp<'nd- 
Iture  could  be  justified  more  e;i.Mly  a.s  the  wealth  we  thereby 
iTeafe  would  Ixlong  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  be  utilized 
by  all  that  would  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  discoveries  of  mu  ncr   would  reveal  to  mankmd. 
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Coordlnotely  with  that  development,  the  time  has  come 
to  reinv(>stigate.  reorder,  and  modernize  our  irrigation 
methods  The  old  saying  that  water  will  find  \Ib  level  still 
hold.v  true,  and  gravity-flow  irrigation  still  brings  water  to 
our  parching  land.  But  observation  and  experience  throufh 
the  years  has  made  clear  to  us  that — find  this  Is  a  fact 
that  cannot  be  overemphu.si74;'d — It  takes  an  Irreplaceable 
something  from  the  land  over  which  it  flows,  We  are  fight- 
ing water  and  wind  i-rosion  through  a  great  con.servatlon 
program.  And  at  the  same  lime  we  are  permitting  a  con- 
Ntuni  wat.<'r  erosion  to  go  on  uncomlHitied  to  the  irrepora- 
ble  damage  of  Uie  noil  simply  because  som(K)ne  tailed  it 
IrngHtion;  someone  once  said  the  method  wa*  good 

Tlie  bill  about  which  I  am  speaking  today  authorircs  the 
flnan(  mg  of  investigations  into  new  and  Improved  irrigation 
method.s  as  well  as  the  Installation  of  modern  equipment 
to  more  efllclently  manage  and  conserve  the  irrigation 
wat(is  and  to  mainlaln  .soil  fertility  In  the  arid  areas,  all 
as  apprf)ved  of  by  the  Bureou  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 

Modern  cxp«rt;i  advise  us  that  In  our  efTorts  ivs  irrigators 
we  should  follow  the  simple  laws  of  nature.  Let  us  for  the 
moment  contemplate  that  law.  We  cannot  fall  to  otxwrve 
that  nature  waters  her  acres  by  rain,  rtUn  falling  uix)n  the 
ground  Modern  irrigationLstN,  it  would  Heem,  should  seek, 
in  Imitation  of  Mother  Nature's  example,  to  produce  by  arti- 
ficial means  a  gentle  overhead  fall  Nature,  when  angry, 
sends  her  streams  raging  in  flofid,  and  those  floods  wa.sh 
away  millions  of  tons  of  the  must  fertile  soil.  In  persistently 
using  gravity- flow  IrrlRatlon  an  a  method,  we  must  confess 
our  guilt  of  merely  repeating  In  slow  motion  that  which 
Nature  aceompll.shes  more  Bjjeedily  In  flood. 

This  Is  proposed  as  a  convrvatlon  program  It  links 
directly  with  the  chemurpy  programs  likewise  contained  In  the 
bill.  In  conjunction  they  would  convert  Into  valuable  mate- 
rials farm  waste  and  undlsposable  surplus  products,  lncrea.se 
the  productivity  of  the  .soil,  and  bring  to  the  agriculturists 
and  the  Industrialists  .sources  of  Income  heretofore  unknown. 

Through  the.sr  mean*  we  can  find  oil  or  gold  In  our  own 
back  yard  We  have  already  found  the  oil  In  corn  alcohol  as 
a  mot.or  fuel.  We  have  found  paper  In  wood  pulp  from  slash 
pine:  we  have  found  that  soybeans  are  more  valuable  than 
diamonds;  we  have  found  that  our  real  wealth  must  come 
from  the  intelligent  use  of  Nature's  Rifts,  and  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
supply  the  Intelligence  if  we  are  Lo  make  our  dreams  for  the 
future  come  true. 

Mother  Nature  can  provide  us  with  our  recovery.  It  has 
become  very  obvious — and  everyone  Is  pretty  generally  agreed. 
regardless  of  party  affiliation — that  the  solution  of  our  eco- 
nomic ills  is  to  be  found  only  In  the  promotion  of  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  national  income,  an  increase  which  must 
primarily  spring  from  agriculture  and  a  sound  increase  in 
farm  wealth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  heavy 
heart  of  the  depresslonistic  despair  under  which  the  Nation 
staggers  Is  centered  In  the  plight  In  which  agriculture  finds 
Itself,  a  plight  which  arises  out  of  agriculture's  failure  to 
develop  Its  attrllwLes  as  have  urban  industries  during  the,se 
past  40  years.  As  a  result  agriculture  has  suffered  impair- 
ment of  markets,  with  an  attendant  loss  of  buying  power. 
Industry  cannot  recover  until  agriculture  recaptures  its  right- 
ful place.  The  rural  groups  must  be  made  able  to  buy  if 
factories  are  to  be  kept  running. 

Curatives  have  been  sought;  some  have  offered  tempo- 
rary rehef.  But  buying  up  surplus  agricultural  products 
for  storage  against  poulble  future  period"  of  scarcity  will 
not  restore  lost  markets  nor  will  it  provide  new  outlets. 
Neither  can  the  problem  be  solved  by  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction, which  at  lu  best  was  never  more  than  a  make- 
shift. National  wealth  can  never  be  increased  by  produc- 
ing less  nor  buying  more  from  abroad. 

During  the  40  years  between  1800  and  1930  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  increased  by  approximately 
60.000.000  persons.  At  least  40.000.000  of  these  today 
derive  their  subsistence  from  moneys  earned  In  new  In- 
dustries, industries  unknown  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 


that 


Industries  which  may  be  placed   rmiRhly  tn  two  frrotipii— 
those   that   comiwhe    the   mechanical   urU   and   ihase 
can  be  cUissed  in  indu.stry  a;,  chemical  enterprises 

This  ijeriod  of  four  decades  might  well  be  termed  the 
era  of  industrial  revolution,  although  it  is  generally  deiig- 
nated  by  the  more  familiar  na'ne  of  miwhine  age.  IXir- 
ing  this  period  one  fact  stands  out  in  (startling  relief— the 
farm  industry  failed  to  keep  pace  m  the  onward  march  of 
tlie  urban  dweller 

The  actors  of  those  days  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
IwKntittl  wealth  that  lies  m  the  chemical  utilization  of 
the  products  of  the  farm.  Even  in  these  days  an  eiiomious 
wttAte  and  destruction  of  valuable  raw  materials  i.s  per- 
mitted to  CMxur,  sometimes  from  liheer  carelessness,  more 
often  because  of  a  failure  to  recognize  the  value  of  that 
which  (un  be  so  easily  wreMed  from  the  still. 

Because  of  a  lugRlng  agriculture  the  machine  Industries 
of  thr  ciiie.s  ar«'  now  marking  time.  Tlie  time  will  soon 
come  when  even  thla  activity  will  be  halted  unless  agricul- 
ture awakens  to  Its  opportunities  We  are  no  longer  con- 
structing great  buildingM  In  the  cities  nor  are  we  expand- 
ing our  great  transportation  sysUms.  We  are  not  even 
building  homes  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  our  population. 
We  have,  In  short,  reached  a  saturation  \w\n\  in  the  old 
wayH  of  doing  things,  in  the  old  endeavors  of  the  yester- 
years. New  tti^tlvitlu.s  mufet  Uike  the  place  of  the  old  or 
civilization  will  retrograde  and  decadence  will  be  uiion 
our  race. 

At  present  our  mills  and  factories  are  operating  only  on  30 
percent  of  their  capacity.  Moreover  we  are  helling  less  abroad 
As  our  production  growh  le.s»  JobN  bi'come  fewer,  and  the  army 
of  the  unemployed  swells  as  the  locUiries  cloiii»  their  doors. 
It  Is  b«'Comlng  increiuiingly  apixu-ent  to  all  tlmt  will  obwerve 
the  development  of  conditions  about  them  that  the  nailonal 
Income  and  purchasing  power  of  tlie  people  if.  not  sufllclent  to 
Justify  at  this  time  any  expansion  of  industrial  activity.  In 
fact,  so  low  has  fallen  national  income,  .so  small  ha><  become 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  pt-ople  that  industry,  working  at 
half  capacity,  can  oversupply  the  demands  of  uur  markeU. 

Inasmuch  as  agriculture  has  been  lagging  behind  the  urban 
Industries  during  these  past  40  years,  it  is  evident  tliat  a 
peaceful  revolution  must,  Indeed,  take  place.  That  the  era 
mto  which  we  are  moving  must  be  one  of  chemical  advance 
no  one  will  deny. 

Utilization  of  farm  and  forest  waste  is  an  economic  neces- 
sity. In  the  discovery  in  our  laboratories  of  new  uses  for  the 
products  of  the  farm,  new  farm  products  to  supply  old  de- 
mands, h(£  the  fanner's  only  hope  And  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer  the  well-being  of  the  world  depends. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  governmental  agencies,  over 
400.000,000  tons  of  valuable  raw  materials,  the  surplus, 
though  usable,  products  of  our  farms  and  forest.s,  are  annu- 
ally wasted  or  destroyed,  a  circumstance  so  tragic  In  its 
implications  that  it  is  indeed  sad  to  relate. 

Tills  is  the  equivalent  to  1.664  tons  of  raw  nutterlals  wasted 
for  every  nule  of  rails  In  the  United  States.  All  of  It  could  b*? 
converted  In  the  laboratory  or  factory  into  useful  and  needed 
materials  of  a  potential  value  of  $16,640,000,000.  thereby 
creating  an  entirely  new  source  of  income  lor  the  farmer,  new 
business  for  the  city  dweller.  Jobs  for  the  unemployed,  and 
additional  irafBc  which  the  railroads  sorely  need,  and  if 
dividends  are  again  to  be  paid,  must  have. 

All  that  Is  needed  Is  a  long- range,  well-organlwAl.  weU- 
flnanced  conversion  campaign  backed  by  the  same  spirit 
which  prevailed  during  the  past  40  years,  the  spirit  which 
built  in  these  United  States  the  greatest  industrial  empire  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Materials,  capital,  and  labor  are  ail 
available.  Are  we  to  resign  UMm  great  national  opportunity 
to  a  more  alert  people  dwelling  under  a  dlfTerent  flag? 

UUltrjitlon  of  all  farm  and  forest  waste  would  require 
the  building  of  1^.000  farm-center  processing  plants  at  a 
cost  of  $1,350,000,000  for  building  maUrlals,  machinery, 
and  labor  alone.  It  would  encourage  and  make  possible  the 
rebuilding  and  modernixatlon  of  the  6365.000  farm  bomee 
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that  are  now  fn  dire  need  o 
a:   an   average   cost   of   15,000 
t«?  pxprnded  In  the  buslneu 
household  furnishing,  and  for 
I -nerauon  of  the  agriculture 
cl»vel(jpmenl    of   the   "new 
I    ain    afraid   that   the   buUdln^ 
suser5t  will  remain  but 
c;  which  the  books  are  full. 

Thr  figures  that  I  have  Juai 
A'.atistics  which  are  the  resul 
VI -stiff ation.  and  study  by 
clans,     "niey  show  conclusl 
bi!   tremendously   Increased   bj 
fit)m  renewable  sources  and 
cultural  products  and  recource^ 

Dt   Prank  C.  Whitney 
ciU  Society,  has  this  to  say  on 


such  trettment.    If  rebiUlt 
each.    126.824,725.000    would 
^irorld  for  building  materials, 
labor.    But  without  the  re- 
Industry  through  a  vigorous 
surplus   conserving"    Idea, 
caiT.palgn   which   I  herein 
another  of  the  dreams  unrealized 


adverted  to  are  ba^ed  upon 

of  exhaustive  research,  In- 

chetiists,  engineers,  and  technl- 

that  national  income  can 

production   of   new   wealth 

utilization  of  all  our  agrl- 


Ively 


fvJl 


presl(  ent 


em 


frcm 


Cbf-mi^try  will  aolTe  the  probl 

Hi  to  Hut>iititut««  for  coal,  oil.  and 
n"it)urct'»   are   exhaujted.     I   rt'(t«j^ 
Into   alcohol    and    other  Bynthetlc 
movrmert    that    wUl    fre«    ua 
■\.ippUe8. 

I  Uimately     the    farm    chemur^^ 
a  pay -a«- you -no  basla  in  lernli  of 
h  m   on   his   prraent   basla  of   constantl 
blink    of    raw    nxaterlai*    which 
ttUDU^h  mUllonj  of   yeaxs. 


nilure 


tor 
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h\imi 


prog:  ess 


And  there  Is  urgent  need 
o!*  all  our  farm  waste  and 
The  farmer  needs  the  additioiial 
which  the  adoption  of  such 
F'rom   the  salvage  of  waste 
recover  lUfnin  to  replace  the 
extracting  from   the  soil  and 
protein  feeds  for  his  livestock 

Further  and  immediate 
tion  of  which  can  be  carried 
of  the  $4,000,000  which  is 
year  for  the  support  of  the 
torle*   therein   provided   for. 
altoRether  too  small  to  afford 
progress  which  the  lagging 
If  It  is  ever  to  recover  the 
two  decades. 

The  extent  to  which 
and  the  consequences  of  the 
abrf»a5t  of  the  Industrial 
well   illustrated   m   what   has 
d««velopment  of  the  internal 
b«'tter  known  as  gasoline  powe:' 

This  tj'pe  of  engine  made  i 
the  century  to  produce  the 
tractoi.  all  of  which  must  now 
t<:   the  farmer  since  they  Uirfely 
horse  and  mule  as  his  farm 

As  an  indication  of  what  the 
the  mule  means  to  the  farmer 
since  1920.  the  number  of 
States  have  been  reduced  by 
ben.  8,600.000  head.    Figuring 
53-ry  to  produce  a  year's  supply 
draft  animal,  this  means  tha 
biMl  to  be  absorbed  in  some  ot4er 

A  part  of  this  surplus 
Ui«<l  to  feed  draft  animals  is 
of   other  livestock  such  as 
hiis  resulted  in  the  glutting  of 
markets,  leaving  the  farmer 
enterprise. 

With  the  coming  of  the  mac 
increase  is  the  demand  for 
a  new  invention  was  market^ 
mines  rather  than  to  the  farti 
Mhkch  to  manufacture  and  exp  iolt 


secondary 


the 


of  the  American  Chemi- 
.he  subject: 


of  converting  farm  producta 

naturul  gaa  before  such  natural 

the   conversion   of   farm   cropa 

articles   as   the    beginning    of   a 

dependence    upon    stored-up 


movement    will    put    man    on 

raw  materials  instead  of  having 

y  drawing  out  of    i  savings 

haa   accumulated    for    him 


the  immediate  conversion 

surpluses  Into  useful  materials. 

income  and  buying  power 

program  would  insure  him. 

pf-oducts  he  would  be  able  to 

us  the  crops  are  constantly 

o  provide  himself  with  high 

dnd  poultry. 

expcfimentatlon  is  needed,  a  por- 

on  through  the  expenditure 

autht)rlzed  In  the  farm  biU  of  this 

regional  research  labora- 

But   the   funds    provided    are 

any  assurances  of  the  rapid 

a^ihculture  indu.stry  must  attain 

ground  it  has  lost  m  the  last 


agrictltural  markets  have  diecayfMl 

allure  of  agriculture  to  keep 

of  the  mechanical  age  is 

happened   in   respect   to   the 

dombustion  motor  or  what  is 


m<  (tive 


horses 
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«  appearance  at  the  turn  of 

automobile,  the  truck,  and  the 

be  regarded  as  indispensable 

replace  the  less  efficient 

power. 

substitution  of  the  motor  for 

permit  me  to  point  out  that 

and  mules  m  the  United 

percent  or,  in  round  num- 

3.5  acres  of  ground  as  neces- 

of  feed   for   the   average 

30,000,000  acres  of  products 

manner. 

produce  which  once  wm 

now  devoted  to  the  feeding 

hog  and  dairy  cow.     This 

the  pork  and  dairy  products 

ithout  hope  of  profit  on  his 


line  era  there  came  a  natural 

materials.    But  every  time 

there  was  a  rush  to  the 

for  the  raw  materials  with 

it. 


In  the  search  for  new  .sources  of  raw  materials,  science 
turned  more  and  more  to  mlneraLs  and  their  byproducts. 
Agriculture  was  overlooked  because  the  farm  was  still  re- 
garded merely  as  a  source  of  food  supplies. 

During  this  time  the  machine  and  science  were  making 
It  possible  for  the  farmer  to  cultivate  more  ground  and  to 
grow  larger  and  better  crop.s.  Buv  though  the  quantity 
of  his  production  grew,  no  provision  was  made  for  new 
outlets. 

The  net  re.suJt  of  all  this  is  that  today  we  find  the  total 
tonnage  of  producti  originating  from  mineral  sources  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  more  than  1,000,000.000  tons  an- 
nually. The  total  tonnage  of  products  from  agricultural 
sources,  not  counting  forests,  is  le.ss  than  half  that  amount, 
about  450.000.000  tons  yearly.  And  this  production,  small 
as  It  is  In  compan.son.  almost  invariably  develops  a  surplus 
which  is  not  only  difiBcult  to  dispose  of  but  often  ruinous  to 
the  price  structure 

Coal  and  petroleum  make  up  a  good  half  of  this  enormous 
mineral  output.  These  two  products  are  a  legacy  left  ua 
from  pajst  ages  of  vegetable  growth.  This  supply  is 
dwindling.  Intensive  and  increased  tapping  of  these  under- 
ground natural  resources-reserves  mast  lead  to  an  eventual 
exhaustion  of  supply. 

It  would  then  appear  that  the  most  logical  procedure 
would  be  to  reduce  the  withdrawal  of  underground  reserves 
in  order  to  permit  a  larger  carry-over  for  future  generations. 
To  make  such  a  corvservation  possible,  we  must  turn  to  the 
remaming  source  of  supply — agriculture. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  normal  production  figure 
for  mineral  production  .'=hould  be  about  750,000,000  tons 
annually.  This  would  require  a  stepping  up  of  agricultural 
production  by  about  300.000,000  tons  and  the  decreasing  ol 
mineral  production  by  250.000.000  tons. 

At  present  little  more  than  half  of  our  360,000,000  acres 
of  tillable  land  is  under  cultivation.  If  good  and  proper  use 
were  made  of  Lhi^  loafing  acreage,  it  would  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  incr''a.^ed  production  of  more  than  the 
300.000,000  tons  of  agricultural  products  required  to  raise 
farm  production  to  a  parity  figuie  with  the  decreased  mineral 
output. 

This  brings  up  a  vr-ry  pertinent  question:  What  is  to  be 
gained  in  increasing  farm  production  by  more  than  a  quarter 
billion  tons  annually  when  tiiere  are  not  now  enough  mar- 
keting outlets  to  takp  care  of  present  production?  The 
answer  is  that  this  increased  production  would  be  converted 
into  products  to  take  the  place  of  Lho.se  for  which  minerals 
were  formely  used. 

This  is  where  farm  chemurgy  steps  in.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned previously,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  approaching  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era — a  chemical  revolution  which  must  accom- 
plish as  much  for  the  present  generation  as  did  the  mecha-ni- 
cal  and  electrical  one  for  the  last.  Science,  which  played 
an  important  part  in  the  decadence  of  farm  marketing 
outlets,  must  be  turned  to  for  a  release  of  agriculture  from 
its  present  dilemma.  Farm  chemurgy  must  find  new  uses 
for  American  farm  products — creating  entirely  new  industries 
if  the  need  therefor  becomes  apparent. 

A  great  deal  has  already  tK-fn  accomplished  in  this  Une. 
In  California  the  Agncltural  Engineering  FV)undation  as- 
sisted in  construction  of  a  processing  plant  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  forest  and  mill  wa.ste  into  pulp  and  other 
products.  Plans  are  laid  to  construct  other  similar  plants. 
Bach  plant,  repres^-nting  an  investment  that  runs  well  into 
five  figures,  will  produce  annually  new  wealth  of  a  value  in 
excess  of  $150  000 

Blending  of  alcohol  h  gasoline  for  use  as  motor  fuel 
has  now  pa-ssed  beyond  the  experunental  stage.  It  has  been 
proved  practical,  Ixnh  at  home  and  abroad.  Several  years 
ago  experts  of  the  chemical  foundation — a  commission  dating 
back  to  the  World  War— turned  their  attention  to  this  field. 
Last  year,  following  the  first  annual  conference  of  agriculture. 
Industry,  and  science,  the  foundation  acqxiired  a  plow  works 
In  Kansas  which  had  theretofore  been  devoted  to  the  manu- 
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facttUT  of  farm  Implements  and  reequipped  it  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  alcohol  for  automobile  radiators. 

Foundation  plans  were  to  manufacture  alcohol  from  the 
corn  surplus  but  it  found  itself  blocked  as  a  result  of  the 
drought.  It  then  found  that  It  did  not  have  to  depend  upon 
corn:  that  alcohol  for  this  purpose  could  be  distilled  from 
almost  any  sort  of  vegetable  matter.  The  foimdation  bke- 
vitse  discovered  that  the  best  alcohol  for  this  purpose  came 
from  farm  produce  of  inferior  quality  for  eating  purposes. 

By  mixing  this  alcohol  with  certain  proportions  of  ordi* 
nary  gasoline  it  was  found  that  it  was  possible  to  produce 
a  good  blended  motor  fuel  that  costs  but  slightly  more  than 
the  gasoline  to  which  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed. 

As  a  result  of  such  eflorts,  alcohol-gas  is  now  on  sale  at  a 
large  number  of  service  stations  in  the  Western  States,  A 
few  States,  recognizing  the  need  for  consen-ing  petroleum 
resources,  have  made  the  use  of  this  type  fuel  compulsory. 

Foreign  nations  have  been  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
the  alcohol-for-fuel  field  and  have  developed  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  compound  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  any- 
where in  this  cx)imtry.  Many  nations  have  little  or  no 
petroleum  resources  of  their  own.  They  have  had  to  depend 
upon  other  nations,  mainly  those  of  the  Americas,  for  their 
petroleum  products. 

Their  researches  Into  this  field  have  not  been  dictated 
solely  by  hope  of  reducing  their  oil  importation,  although 
this  was  an  important  factor.  They  were  likewise  aiming  at 
developing  new  uses  for  domestic  agricultural  products  and 
waste.  Their  success  to  date  has  been  somewhat  greater 
than  ours.  In  22  nations,  no  motor  fuel  that  has  not  been 
blended  can  be  oflfered  for  sale. 

An  interesting  avenue  of  thought  is  opened  up  in  this  con- 
nection. Suppose  it  were  possible  to  use  50-percent  coo- 
tent  of  alcoiiol  in  gasoline.     What  would  be  the  result? 

Such  a  combination  would  require  an  annual  production 
of  about  10.000,000.000  gallons  of  alcohol.  Present  output  of 
this  product  in  the  United  States  is  around  100,000,000 
gallons  annually.  Present  facilities  could  not  b*^  expanded 
to  produce  more  than  twice  this  amount,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  distillers. 

On  the  basis  of  the  extraction  of  2.5  gallons  of  alcohol 
from  a  bushel  of  com  about  4,000,000.000  bushels  of  corn 
would  have  to  be  grown.  This  is  more  than  double  our  pres- 
ent crop.  Taking  the  average  corn  yield  of  the  Nation,  25 
bushels  to  the  acre,  as  a  yardstick,  more  than  160,000.000 
acres  of  land  would  have  to  be  devoteJ  exclusively  to  culti- 
vation of  com.  This  acreage  would  amount  to  nearly  half 
the  amount  of  our  tillable  land. 

If  we  use  a  more  conservative  flgtire,  say  10  percent  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  to  gasoline,  about  1.600,000,000  gallons  of 
alcohol  would  still  be  needed.  Such  an  increase  in  demand 
would  require  the  multiplication  of  the  numt)er  of  alcohol 
plants  by  10.  Likewise,  it  would  call  for  the  production  of 
about  700  000.000  more  bushels  of  corn  than  our  present-day 
annual  average. 

A  new  question  now  arises.  What  would  happen  to  the 
vast  petroleum  industry  of  the  United  States  if  the  use  of 
blended  motor  fuel  should  become  universal? 

Authorities  such  as  WiUiam  Buffum,  general  manager  of 
the  Chemical  Foundation,  say  that  there  would  be  no  notice- 
able difference.  They  point  out  that  a  considerable  period  of 
time  would  be  necessary  for  transition.  They  hold  that  in- 
creased prosperity  for  the  farmer  resulting  from  an  increased 
demand  for  his  prtxiucts  would  create  additional  demand  for 
fuel,  an  increased  consumption  which  would  more  than  main- 
tain the  demands  for  gasc^ne  at  present-day  levels. 

Mr.  Buffum  says: 

Today  the  farmer  Is  so  broke  that  he  lan"t  bxiylng  hi*  quota 
at  vehicles  which  require  fuel.  But  If  he  finds  a  market  for  his 
surplus  products,  he  will  be  buying  c&rs.  trucka,  tractors,  and  all 
the  rest  of  It.     He  will  also  be   buying  more  and  more  fuel. 

Now.  Bgrol  couldn't  possibly  be  made  without  gasoline  Pure 
alcohol  fuel  Just  Ian  t  In  the  picture  It  is  a  mixture.  The  oU 
conccma  will  gain  more  than  they  loee  by  a  movement  that  would 
take  6,000,CXX)  farm  families  out  of  finaiyrial   doldrums — and  pe- 


troU-um  supplies  v.Ul  last  louder,  which  U  a  aound  bu*ijuch»  can- 

ftideratlon 

The  utilization  of  agricultural  products  for  the  production 
of  alcohol  for  fuel-bicndaig  pujp«>&es  is  one  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  many  Stales,  an  outstanding  example  of  which  1& 
Califorma,  Pi-oduction  of  oil  in  California  cannot  increase 
materially.  In  fact,  if  tne  present  ratt.'  of  output  is  con- 
tinued over  any  extended  period  of  time,  the  source  of  sup- 
ply is  bound  to  soon  begm  to  show  a  declme.  It  will  then 
be  definitely  on  the  road  to  exhaustion, 

A  recent  survey  of  the  State's  oil  re.>erves  indicated  that 
there  are  only  about  3,500,000,000  barrel*  still  remaining  in 
the  naturaJ  below -surface  reservoirs.  Even  at  this  moment 
It  has  been  freely  predicted  that  a  shortage  in  supply  in  this 
State  will  become  a  great  concern  In  from  3  to  5  years  unless 
new  sources  are  discovered. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  shortage  of  a4fricultural 
commodities  in  axiy  State.  In  California  alone,  each  year 
sees  12,000,000  tons  of  products  of  the  soil  go  to  waste.  Upon 
the  development  of  new  uses  for  these  products  depends  the 
welfare  of  the  State  and  Nation  rather  than  on  the  oil  fields, 
the  gold  mines,  or  other  mmeral  sources. 

Production  and  utilization  of  alcohol  from  vegetable  prod- 
ucts barely  scratches  the  surface  of  the  field  of  uses  which 
farm  chemurgy  is  developing  for  the  consumption  of  farm 
products. 

When  Marco  Polo  returned  from  his  travels  his  audiences 
listened  amazed  by  his  tales  of  that  which  he  had  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  These  tales  were  no  more  incredu- 
lous to  his  listeners  than  would  have  been  statements  two 
decades  ago  that  1940  would  find  Americans  growing  cello- 
phane bushes,  road-sujfacing  cotton,  rayon  shrubs,  or  paint 
plants. 

Yet  the  last  few  years  have  seen  such  ideas  removed  from 
the  ridiculous  to  the  realm  of  familiar  facts.  Scientific 
research  and  experimentation  have  proved  that  the  farm  can 
produce  more  than  mere  human  food  and  raiment. 

Notable  among  developmenLs  of  this  kind  is  the  marked 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  cotton  mesh  for 
the  reinforcement  of  bituminous  surfacing  of  secondary 
roads.  Competent  highway  engineers  estimate  that  eventu- 
ally 600.000  miles  of  unimproved  liighways  will  be  Improved 
by  this  method. 

On  the  basis  of  from  8  to  10  bales  of  cotton  to  the  mile, 
these  600,000  miles  of  roads  could  make  use  of  from 
5,000.000  to  6.000.000  bales  of  cotton.  More  than  a  mUlion 
dollars  has  been  allocated  by  the  Agricultuie  Department 
for  trial  stretches  of  highways. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  In  the  utilization  of 
soybeans  which  were  first  introduced  mto  this  country  about 
a  century  ago,  although  they  have  not  been  grown  in  any 
quantity  until  the  last  quarter  century. 

Many  automobile  parts  are  made  from  soybean  plastics. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  growing  use  of  soybeans  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paints  and  varnishes  in  place  of  other  oils  which 
have  had  to  be  imported.  Various  State  extension  divisions 
are  conducting  experiments  to  develop  and  increase  use 
of  this  bean. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Nation  now  produces  around 
40.000,000  bushels  annually,  the  demand  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  our  importation  from  Manchuria  is  the 
equivalent  of  many  thousands  of  acres. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  our  country  produced  suf- 
ficient soybeans  for  its  domestic  needs.  This  increase,  m 
addition  to  replacing  some  crop  of  which  there  are  surpluses 
and  making  U£e  of  idle  farm  land,  would  require  at  least 
1,000  additional  freight  cars  and  a  greater  number  of  trucks 
in  the  moving  of  the  crop.  Frei^t  cars  and  trucks  require 
human  services  to  manufacture  and  operate.  In  addition, 
more  labor  would  be  needed  at  the  processing  plants.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  soybean  will  eventually  take 
its  place  with  cotton,  com.  wheat,  potatoes,  and  tobacco  as 
a  major  crop  in  tbe  United  States. 
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ised  widely  In  preparation 
of  the  American  needs  In 


the  South  arfj  adapted  to 
result  that  extensive  tung- 


Tunf  on  Is  another  product 
of  varnishes  and  paints.  Most 
thl.«  resp*^t  also  have  had  to  bk  Imported.  ComparaUvely 
recently,  however,  experlmenta  |iave  been  concluded  which 
Bhrwed  that  certain  sections  of 
thp  (rrcwing  of  tung  trees  to  the 
tiT"  plantings  are  now  taking  plbce  In  the  Southern  States 
Wl'Ji  a  growing  demand  for  tmig  oil  In  the  United  States. 
It  IS  t)rlieved  that  the  Nation  can  soon  absorb  the  output  of 
ft  nillion  acres  of  tung  trees,  tr^  that  can  be  matured  in 
about  8  years. 

Another  Industry  which  Is  com 
Ing  interest  Is  the  growth  of  scriib  pine  for  newsprint.  For 
a  long  time  we  have  had  to  deppnd  on  Imported  newsprint 
mainly  from  Canada.  Research 
8la.ih  pine  for  paper  manufacture  has  resulted  In  construc- 
tion of  several  new  paper  mills  li  i  the  South.  Completion  of 
these,  begun  as  far  back  as  193  5.  will  assure  production  of 
api>roxlmately  1,500  tons  of  pap<r  dally  and  employment  for 


some  5,000  workers  In  the  mlUs 
15.000  more  will  be  required  In 


that  this  Is  the  beginning  of  what  wlD  soon  become  a  half 


bUUon -dollar  Industry  employlni 
Development  of  new  uses  for 
of  equally  great  Importance.  Ni  provisions  have  been  made 
for  the  utilization  of  the  waste  remaining  after  the  pulpwood 
is  rut.  Speaking  before  the  Second  Dearborn  Conference  of 
Agriculture.  Industry,  and  Sclei^ce.  Dr. 


ng  to  the  front  and  attract- 


And  the  services  of  some 
the  forests.    It  is  forecast 


a  half  million  workers, 
wood  has  other  Implications 


H.  K.  Benson,  head 


cif  the  I>partment  of  Chemical  Engineering,  University  of 
WiLshlngton,  pointed  out  that: 

If  all  the  wood  wuted  in  the  nu  jiuf BCture  of  yellow-pine  Ixim- 
bw  In  1907  had  been  itettm  dlstUl  sd  for  the  production  of  wood 
turpentine,  it  would  h»ve  yielded  nore  than  the  total  production 
of  <uxn   turpentine   that  year 

If  all  the  wood  waated  In  the  nianufacture  of  lumber  In  1907 
hac  been  uaed  for  p>aper  making  It  would  have  yielded  moro  than 
all  the  paper  manufactvired  from  wxid  that  year. 

While  the  scene  Is  changed  since  1907.  the  problem  of 
disposal  of  wood  waste  Is  still  ^Ith  us.  Efforts  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  Foundatioi  In  this  direction  have  al- 
ready been  adverted  to.  Recently  several  new  products 
manufactured  fr«n  wood  waste  lave  made  their  appearance. 
One  Is  an  Insulating  board  mat  e  by  comt>lning  wood  waste. 
waste  magnesia,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Still  another  product, 
fuel  brick.  Is  made  from  compressed  sawdust.  But  with 
an  unestlmated  though  tremendously  great  tonnage  of  mill 
waste  now  imused.  to  say  notling  of  the  large  acreage  of 
wood  available  as  raw  material,  farm  chemurgy  still  has  a 
lot  of  work  ahead  in  devising  iind  deiwloplng  new  uses  for 
these  materials  from  the  woodid  lands. 

Proper  development  of  this  ptase  of  the  Nation's  resources 
dei>ends  upon  additional  reseaich  and  experimentation  by 
such  groups  as  the  Airrlcultural  Engineering  Foundation,  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  the  Pam  Chemurglc  Coimcll.  and  by 
private  organisations  and  Indlrl  duals. 

Further  research  la  necessar^  In  order  to  complete  suc- 
cessfully the  work  which  has  al  «ady  begun.  Many  of  these 
chemurglc  organizations  are  hindicapped  by  lack  of  funds 
with  which  to  work.  Such  oi  ganizations  as  these  would 
receive  aid  through  my  Wl  an(  thereby  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  permanent  agricultural  pr  xperlty  in  this  land  of  ours. 

H.  R  4«35.  as  recently  revised,  provides  the  keystone  we 
need.    It  would  authorte  the  Ui  ilted  States  Government  to — 

Rrst.  nnance,  by  subsidies,  i  rants,  loans,  or  payment  of 
benefits,  or  by  any  one  or  oomb  nation  thereof,  the  adoption 
of  improved  methods  and  the  coi  istniction  and  installation  of 
new  works,  eqtiipment.  and  appl  Lances  for  the  collection,  im- 
poundlni .  control,  transport,  sp  ead.  and  distribution  of  irri- 
gation waters  In  irrigated  areas  i  ind  to  maintain  and  promote 
tb<>  fertility  and  productivity  if  the  lands  to  be  alfected 
tbcreby  as  developed  or  approved  of  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 

Second.  Finance,  by  subsldle^  grants,  loans, 
of  benefits,  or  by  any  one  or  ct  imbinatlon  thereof,  the  con- 
struction and  acquisition  of  bui  dings,  equipment,  machinery 


or  payments 


and  appliances,  cost  of  operation,  and  maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural experimental  stations  and  processing  plants  for  the 
d-scovery.  development,  and  demonstration  of  new  uses  for 
the  products  of  the  farm  edible  and  nonedible,  as  devised. 
d'Jveloped.  or  apprDved  of  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. 

If  H.  R.  4835  ts  enacted  into  law,  as  I  confidently  hope  It 
will  be.  a  new  happines.s  for  the  American  people,  a  happiness 
arising  out  of  the  unfoldinpr  of  new  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  work.  wtII  have  been  brought  within  the 
realm  of  reachable  realizations. 


The  Importance  of  Communications  and  the  Neces- 
sity That  They  Be  Assisted  to  a  More  Solvent 
Condition 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

'  OF    NKW   JER.'^KY 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  the 
House  passed  H.  R.  10620,  a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  !Mr.  LeaI.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  H.  R.  10620  removed  ex- 
i;itlng  reductions  in  compensation  for  transportation  of  Gov- 
ernment property  and  troops  incident  to  railroad  land  grants. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
entirely  fair  and  certainly  necessary 

Companies  operating  the  communications  utility  of  the 
Nation  are  in  a  situation  very  similar  to  the  railroads.  The 
facility  of  communication  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
the  Nation  every  bit  as  much  as  the  facility  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Communications  companies  are  presently  ojjerating  at  a 
serious  loss.  They  are  unable  to  meet  their  interest  obli- 
gations and  there  is  great  dangpr  that  thousands  of  their 
employees  may.  within  a  year  or  two,  find  themselves  out 
cf  jobs  imless  the  condition  of  the  companies  improves. 

One  of  the  contributing  factors  is  the  heavy  use  of  their 
facilities  by  the  Government  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
transmission. 

The  time  remaining  in  the  present  se.ssion  will  not,  of 
course,  permit  the  nece.ssary  consideration  and  enactment 
C'f  a  bill  to  permit  the  communications  companies  to  make 
8  more  reasonable  charge  for  services  to  the  Government. 
The  next  Congress,  however,  should  enact  legislation  extend- 
ing this  relief. 


Hon.  William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

l)F    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

C>n  the  Itfe.  character,  and  public  Bervlce  of  Hon.  Wuxjam  P. 
CoNJTEHT.  Jr.,  late  a  Represfntative  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mrs.  NORTON  Mr  Speaker,  today,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  William  P.  Connmy,  Jr.,  my 
thoughts  are  of  him.  perhaps  because  of  the  final  passage  of 
the  wage  and  hour  bill,  the  first  of  which  bills  he  sponsored. 

I  wonder  if  even  the  constituents  of  our  late  beloved 
ItaXT  CojmMY  know  the  type  of  service  he  rendered  not 
only  to  them  but  to  all  the  workers  of  the  country.  To  me 
Ills  name  shall  always  be  a  symbol  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
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to  the  underprlvfleged  men  and  women  of  our  great  country. 
His  unselfishness  to  a  cause  he  believed  in,  social  Justice, 
motivated  his  every  action. 

To  him  his  election  to  Congress  meant  a  cause  to  serve. 
He  gave  f-oely  of  his  time,  efforts,  and  talents  at  no  small 
sacrifice  to  himself  that  others  might  enjoy  the  possibilities 
he  visualized.  He  found  much  greater  satisfaction  In  a 
job  well  done  than  in  the  thought  of  the  measure  of  lime- 
light it  might  reflect  on  him.  He  stood  for  the  be.st  in 
principle  and  method.  The  principle  or  ideal  behind  a  public 
act  or  policy  was  the  really  important  question.  He  knew 
how  to  lead  and  he  knew  how  to  serve  Intelligently  and 
kindly.  His  unselfish  devotion  to  his  family,  friends,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  people  shall  always  remain  as  an  in- 
spiration to  me  in  attempting  to  carry  on  where  he  left  off. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory  if  we 
would  attempt  to  raise  still  higher  the  standard  he  set  for 
us  but  we  do  so  with  our  hearts  heavy  that  he  is  not  here  to 
help  us. 

I  do  not  feel  that  Billy  Connery's  memory  will  be  dimmed 
with  the  passing  j^ears.  He  will  always  be  with  us  In  spirit 
to  help  us  when  our  burdens  become  wearisome.  We  can- 
not forget  his  gaiety,  friendliness,  unselfishness,  and  sincerity. 


The  Works  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


ADMINISTRATOR    HOPKINS    DELIVERS    OOMMENCEMKNT    AD- 
DRESS AT  UNIVERSITY  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  submit  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Harry  L.  Hopkins.  Administrator  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  at  11:15  a.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  at  Columbia.  S.  C: 

What   Is   Akkad  tor  thi   South? 

I  have  heard  that  In  this  section,  In  the  old  days,  eommence- 
nent  exercises  were  a  good  deal  like  the  Chautauqua,  and  whcrfe 
lamUies  came  from  miles  around  to  enjoy  the  Ivjsclous  barbecue 
and  bathe  In  the  sea  of  oratory.  It  alao  was  said  by  Walter  Page 
that  the  South  has  suffered  from  oratory  and  fried  food,  and  I 
am  not  hore  to  contribute  to  the  stifferlng. 

I  simply  want  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  the  current  prob- 
lems which  this  class  faces  as  It  leaves  the  campuB;  and  thea© 
problems  will  not  be  solved  by  oratory  and  emotion  They  will 
be  solved  only  by  careful  fact  finding  and  sober  planning  of 
remedies. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  CLASS  SIXHSAN,  "W.  F.  A-,  HEKK  WE  COME" 

In  a  crrtaln  western  high  school  only  about  2  vreeks  ago  the 
class  of  1938  voted  to  adopt  as  the  class  slogan  these  words: 
"W.  P   A.,  here  we  come!" 

I  know  they  were  not  really  serloua  about  that,  but  I  also  know 
that  behind  the  )oklng  they  had  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  and 
wondering.  }xist  as  you  have.  And  so  have  the  other  146,000 
students  who  are  being  graduated  from  American  coUeges  and 
universities  this  month. 

They  had  been  wondering.  Just  as  you  have  been,  what  this 
commencement  is  the  commencement  of — whether  the  eoonomic 
system  in  which  we  live  will  let  them  reaUy  and  richly  use  their 
training  and  enthusiasm,  or  will  confine  tl^ir  engineering  to  the 
operation  of  fillmg-station  pumps  and  their  chemistry  to  the  com- 
peunding  of  Ice-cream  sodas. 

This  is  a  real  problem,  and  I  don't  want  to  mlnimlae  It.  ICany 
of  you  will  have  difficulty  getting  the  kind  of  work  you  want.  Some 
of  you  will  feel  that  you  are  wasting  years  of  time  and  effort. 
But  in  general,  in  the  long  run,  you  will  succeed.  For  you  and 
the  other  college  and  university  seniors  in  the  country  are  the 
best  equipped — the  tc^  6  or  7  percent — of  well  over  2,000.000  young 
people  who  are  starting  out  in  the  United  States  this  year  in 
quest  of  a  place  in  the  economic  world.  You  will  have  yoiir 
trcubles.  of  course,  but  you  will  get  along — and  in  fewer  yan  than 
you  now  believe  possible  many  of  you  will  tLad  yourselves  ia  posi- 
tions of  leadership. 


BTTTDnrrs  sHotnj>  am  souotJB  Amamoif  ro  ott«  rmot 
I  do  not  want  to  belittle  your  current  problem,  but  I  am  so 
certain  of  your  general  and  ultimate  success  that  I  would  like  to 
set  up  a  counterlrrltant  to  your  own  Job  worries.  I  would  like 
to  call  on  you.  becau.se  of  your  euperlor  advantages  and  training, 
to  start  now  giving  »«rlouB  concern  to  today't,  problems,  and  to 
what  you,  af  economic,  social,  and  professiorial  leaders,  are  going 
to  do  about  them. 

Back  of  you  are  some  of  the  richest  traditions  and  most  charm- 
ing aspects  of  American  culture.  Tlie  tragic  controversy  which 
clouded  that  pleasant  scene  and  the  eiploltation  of  the  South 
which  followd  it  are  things  we  should  remtmber  oiUy  to  give  us 
humility  In  the  light  of  man's  vast  capacity  for  error. 

The  things  to  remember,  and  emulat«>,  "are  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  your  parents  and  yourselves— -the  courage  and  honor 
of  the  Old  South,  its  generosity  and  productive  promise  and 
above  all  the  love  which  those  southerners  bore  for  their  own 
land — their  home  region.  Their  faith  in  It  was  as  boundless  as 
the  sacrifices  they  were  willing  to  make  for  Jt.  That  is  the  yard- 
stick against  which  you  will  have  to  measure  your  own  adult 
usefulness  to  South  CaroUna  and  to  the  entire  South. 

MODERN    LITS    IS    NO    rVXTtOl)    rANTAST 

You  may  well  ask  what  you  can  do.  Modem  life  is  not  such 
a  plumed  fantasy  as  It  was  then,  and  beautiful  ladies  have  learned 
much  about  how  to  help  themselves.  Moreover,  in  several  South- 
em  SUtes  a  man  must  swear  he  never  fought  a  duel  before  he 
iB  permitted  to  hold  public  office. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  more  you  can  do  today  than  ever  before. 
Today  this  country  has  the  induFtz-ial  and  agricultural  facUiUoa 
to  produce  a  comfortable  life  for  all  its  people.  It  has  the 
transportation  facilities  to  distribute  those  producu.  Yet  many 
of  the  factories  are  whoUy  or  partially  idle,  many  of  the  farms 
are  going  to  wrack  and  ruin  and  the  transportation  lines  are 
m  dire  need  of  tonnage,  while  at  the  same  time  millions  of  pieople 
are  forced  to  go  without  such  basic  necessities  as  adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Everybody,  I  take  It,  admits  that  this  is  true  and  that  It  is 
wrong  Up  to  this  point,  then,  there  ts  rjo  controversy.  But  the 
moment  we  begin  to  give  the  problem  more  than  Up  service — tb» 
moment  we  propose  to  do  something  about  it — the  fight  la  on. 

NATION    KZrCSEO    TO    KBCOGNIZB    BASIC    CHANOKS 

This  condition  came  about  because  as  a  Nation  we  refused 
for  many  years  to  recognise  basic  chaugas  which  were  taking  plaoa 
In  our  economic  structure.  Because  we  were  the  world's  wealthiest 
nation,  we  seem  to  have  assumed  there  was  no  end  to  anything. 
We  laid  waste  our  natural  resouroes.  Those  who  could  find  no 
economic  place  for  themselves  moved  West  until  there  wete  no 
more  frontiers.  Our  foreign  trade  dropped  off  as  the  oilier  nations 
strove  for  eoonomic  self-sufficiency.  We  built  up  our  industrial 
plant  until  Its  machines  could  produce  mare  than  our  income 
pattern  would  let  us  consume. 

Throughout  our  most  prosperous  period,  we  had  given  UtUe  or 
no  thought  to  how  the  benefits  and  the  opportunities  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  American  people.  Things  were  moving,  so 
why  worry  about  details? 

But  when  the  crash  came  we  had  to  reallBe  that  for  a  long 
time  the  rich  had  been  getting  richer,  while  a  vast  aiass  of  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  not  only  had  shared  very  little  la 
the  boom,  but  had  been  made  steadily  more  insecure  in  the  event 
anything  happened  to  the  upward  swing. 

By  this  I  mean  all  the  small  independent  businessmen  who 
had  been  driven  into  salaried  Jobs  by  great  business  combines. 
I  mean  the  craftsmen  and  mechanics,  formerly  proprietors  of 
their  own  tools  and  establishments,  who  now  sat  In  big  factories, 
in  assembly  lines,  doing  one  small  part  of  a  mass  operation. 
They  could  no  longer  pick  up  and  move  with  their  tools  They 
did  not  own  them.  And  their  livelihood  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  whether  or  not  the  factory  continued  to  operate.  If  the 
flow  of  sales  began  to  drop  off  the  employer  cotild  decide,  pro- 
vided he  was  big  enough  to  control  the  quantity  of  whatever 
product  he  was  making,  whether  to  cut  prices  and  start  order* 
corning  again,  or  hold  up  the  price,  shut  his  plant  and  thus 
take  the  difference  out  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  That  Is 
what   monopoly   can,   and   often  does,   do  to  people. 

In  agriculture  the  story  was  slightly  different,  but  again  pro- 
prietors and  investors  acquired  more  land  and  larger  mortgages, 
small  farmers  were  forced  into  tenancy,  and  the  actual  worker 
lost  ground  economically  Prices  of  what  the  farmer  had  to  seU 
fluctuated  freely  according  to  conditions — but  not  the  prices  of  the 
things  he  had  to  buy. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  was  that,  even  at  the  height  of  our 
1929  prosperity,  more  than  half  of  the  American  families — IdjOOO,- 
000  of  them — were  living  at  standards  below  the  minimum  of  com- 
fort. That  is,  below  a  famUy  Income  of  $2JOOO  a  year.  Twelve 
million  families  had  Incomes  of  less  than  tlJbOO.  and  6.000,000  leas 
than  $1,000.  Putting  It  another  way,  the  total  income  of  the  S6.000 
families  at  the  top  was  as  much  as  the  total  Income  of  the  11.500,- 
000  families  at  the  bottom. 

AVZKAGZ    AinnUCAN    WANTS    OCCKNT    ROKK.    FOOD.    CXOTHIMC,    BJtrCATTOH 

The  present  instability  and  Insecurity  of  American  worken.  needs 
no  further  illustration  than  has  been  provided  during  the  past 
few  years  by  the  millifyis  of  unemployed  Under  these  terribly 
aggravated  conditions,  the  administration  in  Washington  ha:?  faced 
the  Herculean  task  of  reversing  the  whole  national  attitude  toward 
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th'  man  In  th«  itrwC  kad 

mj;umum  of  •ecxirity  for  turn.     It 
mjinl tartan  and  democratic  r^Moni 
tiiit  It  U  Kood  buama*  to  do  lo- 
Bo  Income  groups  In  our  own 
murliet  for  our  own  farms  and 
lor.K  way  toward  ■olTlng  tbelr 

niier  all.   what    do«i  the  aver«|t« 
wa->u  a  decent  home,   with  dec«n  ; 
quite  clotblnc  for  hla  family.     He 
and  the  dentist.     He  wanU  good 
Ijti.e  opportxiiUty  for  recrcaUon. 
th;ngT»      Then  he  wanu  to  know 
able  to  11T«  out  his  declining  years 

[  know  this  is  what  the  average 
[le  pie  in  this  country  who  have 
plirtely  that  th^y  do  not  know 
bc|>«lee8  that  they  no  longer  allow 
of  that?    Their  children  will  have 

The  queatlon  of  how  to  get  tbca^ 
svraKe  AEMrtcan.  if  you  listen  to 
f     r.d«  t   good  deal   Uke  trying 
hen  or  the  e^.    Those  who 
ttcial    administration   bellere   It 
bu;iineas  an  absolutely  free  hand 
mi:st  desirable  way  to  do  it  is 
we   believe   all   modem   expertence 
thi.t  business  alone  cannot  do  it 
Xhf    New    Deal    thesis   that 
explain  soma  of  th«  reasons  for 
he  p   in   this  adjustment  by  talkl 
oeinlnc  South  Carolina  and  the 
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itself  directly  with  a  oertaln 

las  done  this  not  only  for  hu- 

but  out  Of  a  deep  conTlctlon 

t^t  *r»v>nf  the  low-income  and 

cou  itry  there  may  be  developed  a 

industrial  plants  which  will  go  a 


proqlem*. 

American   want  or  need?     He 
furniture  and  food  and  arte- 
rants  enough  to  pay  the  doctor 
Mhoollng  for  his  children,  and  a 
ie  is  willing  to  work  for  these 
fbat  If  he  has  work,  he  will  be 
In  decent  comfort, 
man  wanU.     If  there  ar«  some 
denied  an  education  so  corn- 
want  it,  or  others  bo  bdtteriy 
themselves  to  think  of  It,  what 
a  better  chance, 
things  Into  the  hands  of  this 
the  conflicting  views  about  It, 
decide  which  came   first — the 
with  the  p>ollcle8  of  this  na- 
be   accomplished   by   giving 
Everybody  recognloee  that  the 
private  emplo3rmen(t.  but 
In    this    country    demonstrates 
And  when  business  falls.  It  is 
must   help.     I   can   beet 
belief  that  Oovemment  must 
ig  to  you  in  some  detail  con- 
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Ths  South  nrsds  industry  to 
•Uldea   in    industrial   developmeni 
nu4(niacent   natural  advaata^ges 
dustry     Tou  hav«  a  wealth  of  raw 
In  the  field  of  slsctrtc  power,  and 

liuuth  CaroUna  Is  a  rich  spring 
wt  .h  enough  to  provide  abundanoi 
ram; ail.    lu    sunshine,    its    busy 
mtnU  should  provide  a  stream  of 
lu  flow  of  Income  goes  into  a 
or  the  Stat*  and  into  th« 
Northeast. 

According  to  ths  Brookings 
inK  the  days  of  so-called 
the  number  of  people,  you  find 
an   svera^  per  capita   income  of 
CarolinisAs  had  tM6      Now  an 
that  a  great  many  people  got 
flKures   merely    to   show   you    how 
stren«rth  of  capital  had  been 
country  to  the  main  centers  of 

In    1939   there   were   four   peoplfe 
tncome  tax  on  more  than  tlOCOOC 
there  were  only  441.     But  In  Ne 
sure  you  wtll  a^ree  tJuit  there  la 
a  situation. 

In  1933.  the  latcet  year  for  w' 
show    that    the   South,    although 
nioncy   paid   in  corporate  Income^ 
those  dividends. 

In  other  words,  after  wages  hmt 
to  abaentee  owners  91    for  every 
Talu*  added  by  southern 
that  la  sapping  the  spring, 
on.  coMramas  at  twlmm  ako 

Much  of  the  petroleum  Is 
panles  concentrate  their  profits  In 
•Klsts  with  sulphur,  ahrmlninn. 
chain  stores  or  mall-order  houses 
South.     The   whole  structure   at 
centers  in  the  greet  Industrial  anc 
and    forms    tremendous 
surplus  wealth. 

No  matter  how  much  you  maj 
there  is  grave  danger  that  in  the 
will  be  tempted  to  exploit  your 
It  workt 

A   null   which   Is  owiMd  by  Ifei' 
holders  finds  out  that  it  cannot 
setts  or  New  Tork  on  aeeount  of 
Btatea.    They  hear  that  there  is  a 
and  they  move  down  where  they 
boys  and  girls  who  want  a  )ob. 
or  Maasachueetta  and  the  South 
ill-fed.  lU-houaed.  and  ill-clothed 

There  are  good  IXMlustrtes  in  Um 
Industries  In  the  South,  just  as 
sections.  When  the  President  si 
this  subject,  he  mM: 

"And  so  to  protect  the 
9  ttm  people  w  propose  that 
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its  agriculture,  and  rapid 

have    been    made.     There    are 

which  eventually  will  attract  in- 

materlals,  unusual  potentialities 

>lentlful  labor. 

of  natural  wealth  aind  beauty. 
for  all  lU  citizens.    lU  soU.  its 
i^ls.    and    waterpower    develop- 
plenty  for  all  Its  citizens      But 
pipeline  which  flows  directly  out 
fiMtvi-f  I   reservoirs  of  the 


manufac  tui9 


produced 


atkd 


coDoentr  ktloDs 


on  Income  in   1929 — dur- 

you  divide  the  motiey  by 

the  people  of  New  York  had 

over   $1,300   a  year   and   South 

of  9366  per  person  means 

lees  than  936A.     I  cite  these 

tremendously  the   wealth    and 

out  of  many  sections  of  the 

ownership  and  finance. 

In   South   Carolina    who   paid 

In  all  13  Southeastern  States 

Tork  there  were  5.&a8.     I   am 

ifamethlng  wrong  In  that  kind  of 


figures  are  available,  statistics 

It    produced    one-eighth    of   the 

collected   only   one-twelfth   of 


been  paid,  the  South  sent  out 

92   it  retained   at   home  of   the 

That  is  one  of  the  things 


Komrr  gobs  awat 

In  the  South,  but  oU  com- 

New  Tork.     A  similar  situation 

steel.    Not  one  of  the  lar^ 

kas  national  headquarters  In  the 

corporate  and   flnanclal  control 

financial  centers  of  the  Nation 

ot   eooDomlc    power    and 


need  Industries  In  the  South. 

rush  to  get  them  qiilckly  you 

p^titul  labor  supply.    Haw  does 

Toc%  or  llasBachusetts  stock - 

ekplolt  the  workers  In  Maesachu- 

the  pvotectlon  of  labor  In  those 

lot  of  cheap  labor  In  the  South 

cfn  pay  9S  and  94  a  week  to  farm 

The  profits  go  back  to  New  Tork 

gets  a  lot  of  workers  who  are 

South,  and  thers  are  predatory 
there  are  both  types  la  other 
It  to  CoDgrasa  his  maaange  on 
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fundamental  tntersets  of  free  labor  and 
goods  which  hare  been  pr»- 


duoed  under  conditions  which  meet  the  minimum  standards  of 
f.ee  labor  shall  be  admitted  to  interstate  conunerce.  Goods  pro- 
duced under  conditions  which  do  not  meet  rudimentary  standards 
of  decency  should  be  regardtd  as  contraband  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  pollute  the  channels  of  interstate  trade." 

That  eipresses  one  &/Jeguard  of  the  South  against  feverish  at- 
tempts at  industrialization  —namely,  the  flxinR  of  minimum  stand- 
ards of  labor  below  which  Industry  may  not  fall  and  of  minimum 
vTutes  which  wlU  distribute  more  of  the  profits  of  Industry  to  the 
%'orkers. 

rRTIGHT-RATX    STBUCTtTRX    IN     SOtTTH 

While  I  emphasize  ab-sentee  ownership  and  exploited  labor  as 
dangers  of  too-rapid  industrial  development,  other  drawbacks  of 
Ijidiistry  in  the  region  should  be  rt-cognized  and  dealt  with  con- 
r'xuctlvely  One  Is  the  frctght-rate  structure  which  Is  designed 
t-i  facilitate  the  shipment  of  raw  materiaLs  out  from  the  South 
and  to  place  a  handicap  on  manufactured  products  shipped  out 
of  the  South.  Another  is  the  tariff  structure  which  again  tends 
t)  put  a  premium  on  the  Souths  prcducticn  of  raw  materials  for 
tne  national  and  world  market,  and  create  a  profit  for  the  sellers 
of  goods  protected  by  the  tariff  wall.  Equally  as  fundamental  Is 
Lae  Souths  lack  of  a  large  body  of  skilled  workmen.  This  is 
constantly  cit^^d  as  a  cau3<'  of  low  w.u^fs,  and  It  is  a  real  challenge 
t.0  the  educational  s^-stem  of  this  region. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  the  rural  South  It  Is  well  at  the  outset  tn 
r-^cognlze  that  the  difficulties  of  southern  agrlcultuie  are  not  new. 
They  are  not  entirely  bom  of  the  depression.  They  have  been 
with  us  a  long  time,  but  m  prosperous  periods  we  closed  our  minds 
to  them  for  It  Is  human  nature  to  look  on  the  bright  side  when 
there  is  cne  These  difficulties  are  Inherent  In  cotton  culture  and 
the  tenant  system  a.s  It  has  been  practiced,  which  return  low  and 
In^iecure  Incomes  both  to  landlord  and  tenant,  and  keep  them 
constantly  in  debt. 

ACXICTJLTTJRAL     DrPRESSION     BXC.AN     BETOaX     1929 

The  a^cultural  depression  hegan  long  before  1929.  and.  relative 
to  Industrial  prices,  agricultural  prices  began  tio  decline  soon  after 
1910  In  adclition,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  farmers  had 
attempted  t«  produce  crops  on  soil  which  either  should  not  have 
been  brought  under  the  plow  or  which  ha.s  been  mined  until  its 
fertility  Is  lost.  Soil  ers:  n  had  been  allowed  to  continue  un- 
checked until  over  150.000  000  acres  of  land  had  lost  all  or  most 
of  its  topsoU. 

Congressman  MAvraicK,  of  Tex.^s  In  his  recent  book,  tells  of  a 
visit  to  the  home  nf  his  ^nnrtparents  and  great  grandparents  In 
Soiith  Carolina.  He  lofjlced  for*ard  with  great  pride  to  a  visit  to 
his  ancestral  acres,  abode  of  a  vigorous  family  But  when  he 
g^t  there  he  could  hardly  reach  'he  hovise  because  the  road  was 
so  washed  and  gulUed  The  land  was  denuded  of  soil  and  almost 
barren,  the  house  dilapidated  and  occupied  by  an  impoverished 
tenant  family  Such  is  the  condition  of  thousands  of  once  rich 
homesteads  In  the  rolling  foothills— a  wasted  heritage. 

In  many  sections  devotion  to  a  single  cash  crop  amotmted  to 
almost  a  worship  of  cotton,  tobacco,  com,  or  wheat.  More  and 
more  the  practice  of  nf^glectlng  the  production  of  food  and  feed 
crops  spread,  leaving  the  farmer  vulnerable  to  the  price  fluctua- 
tions of  a  world  market  A  good  many  farmers  also  speculated 
In  land  values  rather  than  farming  their  land.  Consequently, 
mortga^  burdens  accumulated  rapidly  Opportunities  for  earning 
wages  in  off  seasons  were  also  dwindling  as  the  timber,  coal,  and 
other  minerals  were  progressively  depleted,  and  in  some  areas 
farmers  were  trying  to  support  large  families  on  farms  that  were 
too  small  In  size 

In  one  of  the  most  fertile  cotton  counties  In  the  South  (In  the 
Mississippi  River  Delta) ,  after  one  of  the  largest  cotton  crops  in 
history,  we  had  in  January  1938,  2,300  applications  for  relief. 
Nature  had  done  her  best  but  human  destitution  was  the  result. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  situauou  was  man  made,  not  a  result  of 
natural  conditions. 

LOW     tNCOMK     or     rAXMS     IN     SOtJTH 

The  large  majority  of  farms  with  a  gross  income  of  9600  and 
under  are  located  In  the  South  A  gross  Income  per  farm  of  9600 
is  very  small.  .\s  the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture point  out.  such  incomes  must  cover  not  only  living  ex- 
penses but  farming  expenses,  and  farmers  at  this  Income  level 
must  spend  practically  all  their  profit  for  the  necessities  of  food 
and  clothing  Housing  suffers.  They  have  no  conveniences  and 
little  leeway  for  expenditures  on  health,  recreation,  or  educational 
advancement.  Too  many  of  the  subjects  of  King  Cotton  are 
living  on  this  Income  level. 

But  the  Insecurity  of  thi.i  Income  Is  as  vexing  as  its  amallness. 
In  good  years  the  small  farmer  may  come  out  ahead.  In  medium 
years  he  may  break  even.  But  in  bad  years,  and  these  occiir  all 
too  frequently,  he  comes  near  Fianing.  This  is  where  the  relief 
burden  in  the  South  originates.  The  farmer  on  the  margin  has 
been  able  to  accumulate  so  little  that  he  has  no  reserves  to  see 
him  through  a  reverse  A  short  crop,  a  low  price,  the  death 
of  a  mule,  or  a  serious  illness  may  mean  the  difference  between 
subsistence  and  actual  want  and  privation. 

I  am  reciting  these  problems  at  some  length  because  they  are 
the  base  from  which  we  must  consider  what  can  be  done,  and 
how.  There  is  one  other  very  lmp<-)rtant  consideration,  the  fact 
that  South  Carolina  la  the  only  State  In  the  Nation  which  In 
1930  had  more  people  under  30  years  of  age   than  over  30,  and 
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that    all    the     Southeastern    States    have    high     proportions     of    t 
children.  ! 

One  of  the  most  Important  and  expensive  crops  In  the  coimtry 
Is  the  crop  of  children.  It  takes  as  long  to  mature  a  generation 
as  a  fast-growing  forest,  and  it  needs  constant  attention.  It  Is 
estimated  that  to  bring  the  average  worker  up  to  18  years  of 
age  costs  his  family  about  92.500,  exclusive  of  all  the  public 
money  spent  on  his  health  and  safety  and  schooling. 

Wliat  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  South  Carolina,  with  an 
average  Income  of  9265,  has  had  to  raise  and  train  over  half  of 
Its  population  which  la  imder  20.  whereas  a  State  like  California, 
with  an  average  Income  four  times  as  great,  has  had  to  raise  and 
train  only  one-third  of  its  jxjpulatlon  which  Is  under  20. 

CHIUJRZN     or     SOUTH     ARE     "ECPORTXD" 

Let  ua  put  it  another  way.  The  increase  in  our  population 
is  now  coming  almost  entirely  from  the  Nation's  farms,  and 
southern  farms  are  producing  far  more  than  their  share  of  this 
Increfise.  The  farm  homes  of  the  Nation  receive  only  9  percent 
of  the  national  Income,  and  on  that  they  must  bring  up  31 
percent  of  the  Nation's  children.  The  discrepancy  on  southern 
farms  alone  is  even  worse  than  that. 

Now  these  children  do  not  all  stay  at  home  after  they  grow 
up.  A  great  many  of  them  go.  as  soon  as  they  can,  to  the 
great  cities  in  other  sections,  where  they  are  Immediately  ready 
for  work.  They  are.  In  fact,  "exported",  but  the  rural  sections 
which  raised  them  get  no  return  in  wealth  for  their  loss. 

Even  worse  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  burdened  rural  areas 
cannot  afford  to  give  them  really  good  schooling  and  training. 
So  they  move  to  the  cities,  unskilled  and  poorly  equipped,  to 
compete  with  the  lower  levels  of  industrial  labor,  or  take  even 
worse  Jobs  In  southern  plants.  It  has  been  shown  definitely  that 
the  wage  discrepancies  between  the  South  and  other  sections  are 
greatest  in  Jobs  which  these  unskilled  farm  boys  can  fill,  and 
kast    in   jobs   which   require    apprenticeship   or   training. 

NVhether  these  young  people  stay  at  home  or  move  away,  the 
whole  Nation  owes  them,  somehow,  the  chance  at  average  edu- 
cation and  training  which  their  own  States  have  not  the  wealth 
to  give  them.  Only  by  providing  it  can  we  stop  their  ex- 
ploitation, lift  their  standards  to  decent  levels,  and  make  proper 
use   of  them   as   part   of   the   Nation's   consuming   power. 

The  question  of  how  this  educational  help  will  be  provided 
for  the  poorer  sections  which  contain  the  most  children  is  one 
of  the  gravest  and  most  vital  we  now  face.  Up  to  this  depression, 
the  South  had  made  some  marked  progress  with  its  educational 
system,  but  the  blow  struck  in  1932  and  1933  was  terrlfBc.  Hun- 
dreds of  schools  were  cloeed.  especially  in  the  rural  areas.  Since 
that  tin*  the  Federal  emergency  programs  have  helped  to  repair 
the  danuxge,  but  they  are  only  beginnings. 

Btmj)   SCHOOLHOUSKS;    PHOMOTX   HXALTR 

The  widespread  building  of  new  schoolhouses  In  these  sections, 
and  the  campaign  against  adult  illiteracy,  carried  out  mostly  by 
relief  labor,  are  a  start.  Health  campaigns,  under  the  same  aus- 
pices, also  have  struck  at  such  weakening  diseases  as  malaria, 
typhoid,  and  pellagra.  Many  southern  conununltles  now  have 
good  water  and  sewer  systems.  The  United  States  Surgeon 
General  sajre  that  work-relief  projects  have  advanced  the  fight 
against  malaria  In  16  southern  States  by  30  3rearB.  Yet  I  still 
say  that  these  are  only  rudimentary  beginnings. 

If  the  South  is  to  achieve  its  rightful  place  In  our  economy, 
its  plane  of  living  must  be  raised  to  a  level  more  nearly  com- 
parable with  mass  standards  of  health  and  comfort  In  other 
sections. 

This  contention  as  regards  public  health  wtll  not  be  contested 
even  by  the  most  conservative  people.  Not  many  of  them  will 
question  the  merits  erf  general  education.  But  on  the  question  of 
equalizing  Income  opportunities,  you  begin  to  get  arguments  from 
the  sort  of  people  who  are  always  saying  ths*  what  was  good 
enough  for  their  fathers  is  good  enough  for  them.  It  may  be  use- 
less to  protest  to  them  that  the  opportunities  of  today,  in  spite  of 
all  our  scientific  advances,  are  not  as  widely  distributed  as  the 
opportunities  which  were  open  to  them  and  to  their  fathers;  but  I 
am  sure  the  members  of  this  graduating  class  understand  all  too 
clearly  what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  to  improve  these  living  conditions  will 
take  more  tlian  mere  preaching  the  gospel  of  hard  work,  of  fru- 
gality, and  rugged  individualism. 

raoBixMs  or  south  asz  nationai.  rw  nn>oRTANCB 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  map  out  a  precise  blueprint  of  just 
what  needs  to  be  done,  but  certain  broad  outlines  are  qiilte  plain. 
There  must  be  a  concerted  and  determined  effort  by  southern 
workers.  Industry,  and  agrlcvUt\ire,  aided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  a  clear  understanding  that  the  problems  of  the  South 
are  national  in  impxirtance. 

As  a  first  consideration  I  would  urge  that  we  stop  future  waste 
and  endeavor  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  past.  We  have  wasted 
our  forests  and  the  rich  top>soll  stains  oior  rivers  red.  As  long  as 
the  rivers  run  muddy.  Nature's  most  precious  asset  is  being  wasted. 
Reforestation  and  soil  conservation  must  be  a  basic  part  of  the 
National  Budget  and  a  major  concern  of  our  people  tor  a  long  time 
to  come. 

We  also  must  stop  human  waste.  Unemployment  is  a  waste  of 
manpower,  and  if  our  industrial  system  does  not  abeorb  it,  then 
the  Oovemment  must  step  in  aad  uee  U  on.  f^'^^l^j  useful  works. 
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Men  who  are  underemployed  through  lack  of  education  or  I'.l 
health  are  also  partially  wasted  manpower,  and  this  waste  alK> 
must  be  stopped. 

As  to  lndu.«try,  the  principal  safeguard  needed  by  the  South  cut- 
side  of  adjustments  in  the  tariff  and  freight  rates.  Is  the  protec- 
tlon  of  labor,  both  in  conditions  of  work  and  level  of  wages.  The 
South  cannot  afford  to  industrialize  on  the  basis  of  fly-by-nlght 
industries  which  will  leave  litUe  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  WMes 
behind.  . 

Not  only  must  every  effort  be  made  to  raise  the  lerel  of  In- 
come of  the  industrial  worker  but  every  effort  must  al«>  be  made 
to  assure  the  agricultural  worker  a  more  decent  income.  Part  of 
this  could  be  obtained  now  by  less  devotion  to  cotton  and  more 
to  Uve-at-h(Mne  farming.  The  farmer  who  lives  at  home  does  not 
have  as  high  a  cash  mcome,  but  he  should  have  a  better  diet  end 
more  security.     Here  is  a  UtUe  doggerel  about  19: 

A  garden  and  a  cow, 

A  smokehouse  and  a  sow: 

Twenty-four  hens  and  a  rooster, 

And  you  will  have  more  than  you  uster. 
Never  was  a  jingle  more  expressive  of  the  needs  of  the  cotton 
tenant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cur  studies  among  thousands  of 
thern  prove  that  their  net  income  rose  in  almost  direct  propatlon 
to  the  amount  of  home-use  production  on  their  farms. 
WASTX  TN  caxcrr  siaucTuiur 
There  Is  tremendous  waste  in  the  credit  system.  No  one  in  the 
South — tenant,  tinker,  landlord,  or  merchant — Is  satisfied  with 
the  credit  structure  which  drains  so  large  a  portion  of  the  South  s 
income  into  the  reservoirs  of  financial  centers.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  a  vicious  furnishing  system  which  has  fastened  itself  on  the 
region,  along  with  the  devotion  to  the  one  crop  of  cotton.  Federal 
agencies  have  been  able  to  make  some  headway  In  assuming  rUka 
which  the  commercial  and  intermediate  credit  banks  would  not 
formerly  assume,  and  these  agencies  at  the  same  time  have  been 
able  to  advise  the  borrower  on  how  to  increase  hla  income  This 
is  a  beginning  at  the  right  point,  but  It  is  only  a  begiiming  when 
we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  high -cost  credit  still  in  use. 

What  Is  to  be  done  about  the  share-cropping  system?  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dirolaced 
tenants  toward  self  siifllclency  by  rehabUlUtlon  loans.  The  farm- 
tenancy  bUl,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  provides  funds 
to  start  a  program  to  aid  tenants  In  the  pxirchaae  of  land.  In  the 
Improvement  of  landlord-tenant  leases,  England  is  nearly  100  years 
ahead  of  this  cotmtry.  English  leases  are  carefiUly  auperrlsed  by 
locaJ  boards,  and  provision  is  made  that  any  improvements  made 
on  the  land  or  the  buildings  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  landlord 
when  the  tenant  leaves  the  farm.  Moreover,  there  are  special 
couru  to  enforce  these  provisions. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Tenancy  was  very  emphatic  In 
citing  the  need  for  more  equitable  leases.  There  Is  a  real  job  for 
you  to  work  on,  because  the  adoption  of  any  such  program  will 
have  to  depend  on  the  building  of  a  far  stronger  and  better  organ- 
ized public  sentiment  than  now  exlsU.  I  also  would  commend  to 
your  attention  that  agricultural  workers  might  well  be  considered 
as  the  sometime  recipients  of  unemployment  insiirance  Other 
nations  have  taken  this  step  with  success. 

LOW  LEVELS  Or  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  DIET,  HOUSING 

I  am  thoroughly  aware  that  these  problems  represent  an  enor- 
mous task,  that  this  solution  will  take  a  long  time,  and  that  only 
those  people  who  put  a  high  value  on  this  country  and  what  it 
stands  for  are  going  to  be  willing  to  see  them  through  I  also  am 
aware  that  all  the  things  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  finds 
Itself  able  to  do  will  not  be  enough,  unless  they  are  supported 
by  positive  action  In  the  States  and  real  ccxjperation  from  local 
leaders,  both  among  farmers,  workers,  employers,  and  educators. 
There  Is  work  enough  for  everybody  in  any  attack  upon  the  present 
low  levels  of  health,  education,  diet,  and  housing  of  great  ma»««iea 
of  people  in  the  South,  particxilarly  on  the  farms.  While  it  is 
true  that  colder  climates  may  require  more  substantial  houses 
than  the  South,  the  fact  remains  that,  measured  by  any  yard- 
stick, the  quality  of  shelter  on  cotton  and  tobacco  farms  ranks 
below  that  of  any  large  area  in  the  cotintry. 

Paying  for  adequate  education,  health,  and  other  public  serrloee 
finally  will  be  very  difficult  without  some  sort  of  Federal  equaliza- 
tion betwreen  States  because  of  wide  variance  In  regional  wealth 
and  income. 

Certainly  something  must  be  done  to  equalize  a  tax  situation 
that  has  placed  six  times  more  economic  power  per  child  In  the 
richest  State  than  is  possessed  by  the  poorest  State,  and  fotir 
times  as  much  power  in  the  richest  quarter  of  our  48  States  as 
there  1§  In  the  poorest  quarter 

Certainly,  if  we  have  any  sincere  interest  In  a  better  standard 
of  living,  we  must  consider  the  current  fact  that  the  SUtes  with 
the  most  rapid  natural  increase  of  population  and  the  largest 
proportion  of  school  children  are  those  least  able  to  support 
education,  I^ecause  they  do  not  contain  large  financial  centers, 
and  80  much  of  their  productive  wealth  is  being  siphoned  off  to 
other  regions  which  do.  In  most  of  the  States  the  idea  of  an 
equalization  fund  for  education,  through  which  the  richest  coun- 
ties are  taxed  to  assist  the  poorest  coimtles,  enjoys  wide  popular 
approval.  This  same  equalization  principle,  between  States,  already 
has  been  recommended  on  a  national  scale  by  a  group  of  promi- 
nent educators  appointed  by  the  Prealdent  to  formulate  a  Federal 
policy. 
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strength  behind  States  aad  otUaa 
human  batnga. 

I   have   tM>t   meant   to  aouad 
prohlema     lluiae  which  four  gran^ 
from  yours  as  the  new  set  which 
A  very  amuatng  frtend  of  mine 
•Mms  to  hsve  becooM  a  aartas  of 
rHnalo  a  gr««t  many  dae  thing*  1 
OM    and  I  hop*  excite*  you  too,  la 
abiive   all.   the   dlnnity   of   the 
lUiM  worktag  in  the  lnlMr«*«  of 
OMy  b*  tembla  but,  tlMnk  ll«av*r, 

I  supp«a*  that,  vtew*d  from  col 
wUl  aeiuallv  raeUo*  the  buitn*** 
you  r«Mt  about  tn  th«  papar* 
uareal     It  i*  Just  aa  trm  aa  Um 
a«onont«  aad  poUtioal  prohlaau  tn 
fofin   jua(  Mown   um  atroet. 
oorporate  llnrita. 

Toiir  taak  la  ao«  only  to  dad 
laarn  bow  10  rtfht  then     Thu  u 
hMw.    Tudar  >•  ooUad  your 
•ud.  but  the  beginuiug  uf  your 
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omlnoua     There   nn   always 

iparont*  facod  ware  as  different 

11  be  up  to  your  in-Andrhlldren. 

larked  the  other  duv  that  lifo 

ovorlaaptng  ert***     But  there 

It.     Oae  which  alway*  eieltaa 

that  In  thu  oouatry  w*  prua, 

ktuai      You  cian  nave   «  ituud 

.    daa.    The  boll   weevils 

they  don't  eat  the  R\agnoliAa. 

•  tuUls.  the  fact  that  surm  vt>u 

kod  poltUcal  and  social  laadara 

—  ^  a   little   unreal      It   la   not 

that  Um  abstract  aocial  and 

your  teitbooks  are  In  roiicreu 

tiM   conaor.   or    beyond   the 


tha  wrongs  that  exut.  but  to 
Itm  purpoa*  of  ytmr  traintiig 
bacauB*  11  ia  not  the 
•ddcatioa. 


that  srord  "raapcnslbtiity  '     One 
claawas  have  gone  out  of  this 
suppose  each  one  was  remlndeU 
something  or  other 

his  peak  of   us«fvUneKS,   let 
I  tern  duty.     To  pui  your  heart 
you  have  to  enjoy  it. 


Kirr    sDccccoT 

_  A\j   dramsMc    situation      The 

to   know   whether   the   Unurd 

solve    tod^y'n    problems    with    drn-.rrriTir 

you  will  enjoy  dou^  it.     Ycii 

rererailon  m  th«  otjuniry's  hw- 

prtlectad    your    health    and    itiifety 

thtm  It  gave   your  parenu      Your 

lUch   you   have   rvceivwd    your 
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and  traditional  way  nf  douig 
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the   American   people  a  nrw 

Kvorybody  now  knuwa  that 

than  merely  keep  the  peace, 

bdrdeir*— that  tt  can  put  ii»i  vast 

tad  oounU**  in  Um  lutereet  of 
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EXTKXSIUN  OF  RKMAKKS 

or 

HON.  iu:rt()N  k,  wheeler 

or    MnST.\N'\ 

r.N  T\\y  .si..s.\ii;  vv  riii-.  imtkd  si'atk.s 

Thur\(Uiy   Ju'u    .'6'  ■ /cj^-i/a.';!  ••  (Uiy  •  /  Tui'^iUiy,  June  T>.  1938 
Lirriui   lu    rut  .n;E.\i     vvchidkow    wiujon    kkom    the 

AlTPliNKY    OENliK.'VL 

Mr  WIIEEIJ:r  Ml  PrcMdrnf,  nnc  of  the  flnost  pres- 
enlallun.s  ol  ihi-  philo.sophy  ui  denu.)cruLic  insUtullotis  In 
the  Uiiitod  Stai»'>  th.i!  iiii-s  corne  to  my  attention  Is  con- 
tained In  an  opon  IrttPi  tn  Pn'Aidriit  Woodrow  WUson  by 
Attorney  OoncraJ  Lsauf  Lolx.^  Straus,  of  Maryland,  and  I 
a&k  that  it  be  printed  1:1  the  Ricord  as  a  part  of  ray  remarka, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  a.s  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Amfrlcan,  May   10,    1913] 
A  Prnuc   Lrrrrs  tm  tmf   Prfmident  or  tmi;   Unttto  Statis  FnoM 

Isaac  Lost   8t»aus  on   Ptdoiai.   Exrrmvr   I?rrEiiFTiiKNCX  in   THa 

Elktion  bt  thk  BTATta  or  Tkkis  Senators 

Bxir.MuajL,  Ux> ,   ilay   9.   1913. 
Hon    Wcxinxow  Wiuhon, 

President    0/    the    Untied    States, 

The    White    Hou.ic.    Wa.ihington.    D.    C. 

DxAJi  8ni  la  wntun;  you  this  lctt*T  I  wish  to  assure  you  of 
the  defpest  reverence  upon  my  part  for  the  exalted  office  of 
President  of  the  United  Statea  and  of  my  unqualified  esteem 
and  resp«*ct  for  you  permjniuiy,  diid  I  des.re  that  those  sentiments 
be    understood  a-n   acct)mpariyiii«    a!',    that   I   shall    state   hereafter. 

I  am  a  cltla'n  and  a  I>>mocr;H  ot  Maryland  Over  20  year* 
ago  I  had  the  prlvil»^e  a:id  adviuitii^jf  of  lutening  to  your  lec- 
ture* on  adminlalrauon  and  kindred  subjects  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Dnjveralty  where  I  graduated  In  1890  and  spent  an 
additional  year  iw  a  university  scholar  m  poat-graduato  work. 
For  20  years  on  the  hustings  of  this  Slate  fuid  in  its  newspapers 
I  hiivp  tx'fn  iulvoca'ink.';  th-'  clrmocrHMr  principles  of  State's 
rik:!it.s  stri.t  con-structlon  individual  llbertv  free  trade  limited 
only  by  the  nf'cejvsuy  of  revenue  to  carry  on  the  Oovemment, 
oquiil  rich's.  K«vernm»'nt  (or  tl:e  ixwplc  instead  of  for  corpo- 
rauons  (ukI  f)oliiical  lobbies,  and  oppjoHltMn  to  subsidies,  monop- 
olies, special  privileges  and  everv  oiher  form  of  class  legislation. 
Duriii.?  tlM'  last  lo  yearw  hm  a  ciU/en.  a  member  of  the  general 
aaaembly  and  attorney  t:enenii  ot  ihis  .Stale,  I  have  been  pre- 
ptirink;  anil  ur«;uin  t.'ie  »ut>«tMii<e  (  r  nil  pni^sre^slve  legislation  In 
Maryland.  Micludint;  IfKininUve  "rders  alums'  political  lobbies, 
lmpr'>\,Tncnt.-*  .!■.  publk:  educiuion,  corrupt  praciict's  actn  direct- 
primary  laws  c!irr(  t-prpNidenlial  pniuane-.,  il.c  public  service  <  om- 
missjon  Uw  inea»ure«  fur  'Me  rr<luft;on  and  publU'Uy  of  lo^;^^la- 
uve  i'\(.)eii>««>i».  Uie  HiaU'  roads  l.iw  the  B«n  tvv  State  cjut  oI  the 
iii(!iK''-M?  [imn-K"  fl-hn\:r  tu[\.i-vx  imi  \i,Drk:ntinieirs  rompensa- 
u.in  sft*,  ami  many  itlu-r  Matui-es  iw  well  ha  the  subsiantlnl 
parts  of  our  prvmn-a-iive  I^«•In^^•ra•  ic  platforms  I  am  writing  to 
you.  llu'r«»Ior»v  a*  ,\  I>iii  >crai  and  a  proKrrs.'-ivf ,  in  full  accord 
*llli  th«!  pnnuiple*  and  [mjI  rifs  pnimulKuleil  ;n  the  Baltimore 
platXonn  siul  rrpre<»*M;U'd  by  you.  nt'.U  entertaining  moat  earnest 
hojx«»>  f(  r  tho  ■vicoean  nf   your  adiuinistration 

iNTtaiTsrNtx    ST    rrncaAt.   txiccrTrvi 

T'-.r  sMbiert  of  thm  Irf'rr  is  inferf^rp-'re  hy  'hp  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  esi>»"cial!v  Its  Exrrunvf    In  Maryland  s  election* 

It  has  (jren  rep^-itedly  reprwwn'ed  in  t.hr  newspapers  of  Bnltl- 
morr  .vn>!  a«  appcikr^  h.Ti'ii.'trr  \Mih  mui  h  detail  and  circumatance 
in  one  of  them,  and  is  helicvrrt  quiie  ttrnerally  m  Maryland  that 
you  as  lM>«md<>n»  of  the  Unit.d  Siates  have  selected  Mr  William 
I.  M.irhurj  f  >r  nnr  of  it>.  I'nilod  States  Renntom  that  your  urRlnu 
aliMir  h(i«  pn-vaiifd  on  ..im  to  fM«r  ihc  Suite  primaries  for  the 
l>nu«Tut:r  nitniiuition  fui  (li,i;  unre  and  th.it  ir  1.1  your  intention 
and  det«rminHtlon  to  imh  tiir.  jKiwrr  and  patronuRe  of  the  Federal 
tkjverjiment   to   make  stire  of  hH   nomination   and   eleetlon 

I  <*an  conceive  of  nottnnn  mor.-  repiiunant  to  the  sentiments  of 
Democrat,^  or  tn  the  prim  iples  and  covenant*  of  our  ninstllutlonal 
system  than  the  proTHmitmn  iha*  the  people  of  the  States  of  the 
I'm.  n  canniu  h.-  -r-.i.ii.M  witii  Micir  nwn  elertit)ns  but  are  to  be 
»up«»rvi»*d   or   Influi-ncfMl    m   resp<<t   to  thettv   frotn  Washtngtoti 

Neverihelea*  to  duit  prn[x -.utoii  na  vmi  vk-lll  see  m  a  most  oh- 
Jef-tlonalils  lorm  you  nre  »>elntf  rommltt.^  by  thoae  who  claim 
In  Maryland  not  mly  to  l>e  your  sjierial  friends  and  supporters  but 
who  mt  themsrlve-,  up  h<.  the  i)artirular  ora.  les  pillars,  and  care- 
taker* of  your  administration 

(.Ml  thr  ".'(Ml  i-r  hVbriiarv  \\)[.\  I  ■cnt  a  ti<lei:rnm  directed  to  ytni 
at  Trsnton  dewcrihiMK  from  my  own  atandjxMnt  my  candidacy 
aa  a  l'n'.|rea«i».'  Iiernocnvt  for  the  lTnite<l  Hfutes  Senate  from 
Maryland  to  sucxeeii  the  Munorable  John  Walter  Hmith,  end  inqutr- 
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inR  whether  It  was  true,  u  reported  In  a  Baltlmor*  itl%r«paper,  that 
you  had  requested  and  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Uarbury  to  superw^e 
mc  In  Rtich  candidacy  and  to  make  the  Aght  aa  the  Proareaalve 
Democratic  candidate  afjaliut  Senator  Smith.  On  the  iSth  of 
March  1013,  having  received  no  acknowledgment  of  the  telegram 
referred  to,  1  sent  another  telefram  to  you  at  the  White  Hotia* 
roat>ectfully  colling  your  attention  to  the  preceding  telegram,  r«- 
IJeating  niv  incjuiry.  and  requesting  the  favor  of  a  reply.  Up  to 
this  date  I  have  not  been  honored  with  an  answer  to  or  -»ven  an 
acknowledgment  of  either  of  my  telegram*  Waiving  the  consid- 
eration due  me  m  a  cltl*en  of  Maryland  and  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party  from  the  President  of  the  Unltod  BUtes  and  i\ 
leader  of  the  party,  I  cannot  treat  with  like  Indifference  the 
public  importance  of  Ih*  subject  involved  In  ray  unan«wered  and 
unnoticed  Inquiries 

Tlie  repreaeniatlon*  to  which  I  refer,  professing  authentically  to 
act  forth  both  your  actual  and  propoaed  Interference  In  Mary- 
land's election  of  her  United  States  Senator*,  have  often  (xppeured 
In  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  it  la  difficult  to  believe  that  these  ac- 
counts can  altogether  have  escaped  your  attention.  In  fact,  If  they 
are  as  true  and  authentic  aa  they  declare  themselves  to  be.  they 
must  be  fully  known  to  you.  Thousands  of  Democrats  of  Mary- 
Isnd  feel  that  If  they  are  In  fact  known  to  you.  your  failure  to  dis- 
claim and  repudiate  these  repreaentatlons  1*  an  untoward  and 
omlnoti*  thing  On  the  other  hand,  they  fo«l  that  IX  you  are  un- 
aware that  theae  assertions  are  being  made  It  1*  right  thot  you 
should  know  of  them,  so  that  In  Jtisllce  to  yotiraelf.  as  President 
of  our  Federal  Union,  and  as  a  member  and  leader  of  that  great 
party  whose  principles  Interdict  any  such  course  as  it  Is  said  you 
have  determined  upon,  you  may,  as  Boon  a*  you  do  know  of  them. 
Immediately  deny  and  discountenance  them.  It  1*  with  a  respect- 
ful and  earnost  hope  that  you  will  deem  It  proper  publicly  to 
announce  to  the  people  and  democracy  of  Maryland,  and  indeed 
of  the  Union,  a  full  and  plain  denial  of  the  repreaentatlon*  re- 
ferred to,  that  I  am  addressing  to  you  this  public  letter. 

PROPOSBS  TO   trSZ   WHOUt  nDKEAL  POWOI 

Allow  me  now  to  lay  before  you  the  Btatement*  to  which  I  refer. 
quotlnR  them  verbatim. 

In  the  Sun  of  March  a.  1913.  under  the  headlines  "All  Eyes  On 
Maryland,"  •Wilsons  Stand  for  Marbury  and  Lee  Arouses  National 
Interest,"  "History  Show*  Hopelessne**  of  Bucking  Federal  Admln- 
Utratlon,'"  '-This  is  Wilson"*  Fight,""  the  following  announcement* 
appeared  In  an  article  over  a  column  In  length : 

■"President-elect  Wilson"*  cour*e  In  urging  William  L.  Marbury 
to  enter  the  contest  for  the  long  term  In  the  united  States  Senate 
against  John  Walter  Smith  and  his  assurances  to  Mr.  Marbury  that 
Mr.  Marbury  will  have  his  support  In  the  fight  have  centered  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation  on  Maryland.  It  Is  rare  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States— for  Mr.  WUson  will  bt  President  before  the  sena- 
torial contest  In  Maryland  geu  In  full  swing — has  *o  openly  taken 
part  In  a  State  contest.  It  Is  said  that  President  Cleveland  on  one 
or  more  occasions  expressed  a  preference  between  candidate*  of  hi* 
party  for  senatorial  honors,  but  no  Instance  Is  readily  recalled 
where  he  went  so  far  as  Mr   Wilson  ha*  gone  In  the  Maryland  case. 

"TTiere  Is  no  question  as  to  where  Mr.  WUson  stand*  so  far  as  the 
■ehatorlal  situation  in  Maryland  la  concerned.  •  •  •  In  Mr. 
Marburys  case.  It  Is  known  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  It 
was  Mr  Wilson's  tirglng  alone  that  Induced  Miu-btiry  to  get  Into  the 
race  •  •  •  These  things  being  known,  the  minute  Marbury 
entered  the  nght  he  became  a  figure  of  lntere*t  to  political  ob- 
server* from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  A*  the  candidate 
of  the  President-elect  In  a  State  other  than  the  President-elect '■ 
own,  he  became  Inetantly  something  of  a  national  figure,  •  •  • 
At  the  same  time  It  brings  to  him  the  tremendoiis  power  of  th* 
national  administration,  and  be  It  remembered  no  man  ever  suc- 
ceaafully  politically  bucked  the  power  of  the  national  admlnlatra- 
Uon. 

rr  ■TTccaaarTTL  moiB.  wiu.  do  aaKi  in  oTHaa  rrara 

"Mr  Wll*on  Is  trying  out  the  Issue  between  the  progre**lves  and 
the  reactionaries  in  Maryland  almost  under  the  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol, where  he  can  be  In  clo*e  touch  with  the  *ltuatlon.  and  a  vic- 
tory there  1*  likely  to  be  followed  by  further  experiment*  along 
the  aame  line  In  other  State*.  That  proposition  alone  would  make 
the  Maryland  situation  of  national  Intareat  and  concern.     •     •     • 

"No  one  who  know*  the  man  (Prealdent  Wllaon)  believe*  he  wUl 
fall  He  cannot  afford  to  fall,  and  to  succeed  It  1*  believed  he  will 
throw  th*  whole  Btrength  of  th*  national  admlnUtratlon  behind 
hi*  candidates 

"It  Is  his  (President  WU*on**)  flr*t  fight  of  thl*  kind,  and.  a* 
■tated  before,  he  cannot  afford  to  loee  It,  Aa  h*  t*  making  It,  it  1* 
perhap*  without  precedent,  but  Mr  Wllaon  car**  nothing  for  prece- 
dent. The  fact  that  a  thing  haa  not  been  done  before  la  to  hi* 
mind  no  rvaaon  whv  it  should  not  bt  don*  if  h*  think*  It  U  a 
proper  thing  to  be  don*. 

""It  is  known  that  Mr  Marbury"!  statement  that  he  entered  tht 
fight  at  th*  request  of  Mr  Wllaon  waa  mad*  with  th*  con»ent  of 
Mr    Wlleon  hlm«*lf     •     •     • 

"While  the  dlatrlbutlon  of  patronag*  la  dl*ta*t*ful  to  him  (Prtal- 
dent  Wllaon),  It  is  conceded  that  he  wUI  reoofnlie  the  prQfre**lve* 
when  he  come*  to  mak*  the  dUtrlbutlon  "rti*  voice*  of  Marbury 
and  l«e  will  b*  more  potent  than  thoae  of  Smith,  etc."    •    •    • 

Again,    in    the   Sun   of   March   4,    IBIS,   undwr   the   ■ubcaptlon 

Admlniairatinn  Behind  Thtm,"  appear*  th*  following:  '"But  even 

were  Senator  Lee  and  Mr    Marbury  d*vold  of  individual  strength, 

their   aUl*d  *eiiatorial   candidacy   would   b«  formidabU,     Thi*  la 
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true  becauae  behind  It.  squarely  and  aggTe««v*ty.  I*  the  Pre*id*nt- 
elect  of  the  United  ETUtmi  This  means  that  the  whole  weiRht  of  the 
Federal  admmutrailon  is  behind  them,  and  the  only  missible  de- 
duction from  this  is  that  so  far  ar  the  Fwleral  patronage  tor 
Maryland  Is  concerned,  it  will  tw  dlstributwl  wholly  ui>on  the 
recommendation   of   the  Lee-Marbury  element  of   the  party" 

Tlie  Sun.  further,  under  th*  caption  "Wilson  Mak**  It  His  Hght," 
proce»Hls,  "These  facu  would  give  force  to  the  candidacy  of  any 
decent  man,  but  there  is  more  than  that  to  the  Wilson  support 

»„}^^  '^**'  ""'•  ""**"  **^'"«  '"  ^*  personality  of  Woixfrow 
Wilson  himself.  He  has  made  this  his  figlu,  etc.  etc  Thl* 
t>elng  the  Wilson  sund,  those  who  know  Mr  Wllaon  and  wtio 
have  watched  his  political  career  In  New  Jerwy  have  not  th* 
slightest  doubt  but  that  he  will  win  his  tVghl  her*  Just  aa  hi* 
won  his  fight  in  hu  own  Bute." 

ALLXQCO    ntniDKNTIAL    nxtl    UVUUtO    tTP 

These  repreaentatlons  summed  up,  arc  as  follow*: 
1.  Tlmt   OS   President   of   the   United   8Uti«*   you   put   Mr    Ua/- 
btiry   In   the   field   in   Maryland   as  a  candidate   for   the   office   of 
Senator  from  the  SUt*. 

a.  That  you  have  determined  to  effect,  and.  If  nec«*aary,  to  fort* 
ih*  nomination  and  election  of  this  candidate,  selected  and  placed 
in  the  field  by  you.  through  the  tremendous  power  and  the 
•whole  weight,"  including  the  offices  and  patronage  of  the  Pederjd 
administration. 

3  Thot  this  U  but  your  "first  fight  of  this  kind,"  and  that  you 
hove  undertaken  11  in  Maryland  "under  the  dome  of  the  Federal 
Capitol""  where  "you  can  be  In  close  touch  with  the  situation  " 
and.  If  victorious  here,  you  Intend  to  do  the  same  thlna  in  other 
SUtes  of  the  Union.  ^    "  «"  -r 

4.  And.  finally,  that  although  as  you  are  making  it,  your  fight 
In  the  senatorial  elections  of  the  people  of  Maryland  Is  without 
precedent,  you  "care  nothing  for  precedent"  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  thing  has  not  been  done  before"  Is,  to  your  mind,  "'no 
reason  wtiy  It  should  not  be  done"  now,  if  you  think  It  proper 
to  do  It 

Por  several  months,  these  and  similar  etatemenu.  publlahed  In 
a  leading  newspaper,  not  only  of  Maryland,  but  of  the  country 
have  gone  uncontradicted  and  undisclalmed  With  many  other 
Democrats  In  Maryland.  I  have  been  waiting  In  vain  for  a  denial 
by  you  or  by  someone  for  you  and  upon  your  authority  of  any 
such  startling  and  revolutionary  purpoaes.  That  the  doctrlna 
and  practice  which  such  alleged  purposes  embrace  are  destructive 
to  the  last  degree  of  the  principles  in  which  the  Democratic  Party 
hod  its  origin  and  by  and  upon  which  it  has  stood  from  Its  birth 
and  also  of  the  whi>le  scheme  and  theory  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Oovemments,  and  of  their  constitutional  relatione  to  each  other,  la 
plainly  obvious  to  the  glance  of  every  unblinded  cltlaen  of  otir 
Union 

In   support  of  these  oasertlons,   permit   me   to  specify: 

1.  The  course  ascribed  to  you  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  the 
most  preclotis  and  Important  principle  of  the  Democratic  Party  — 
the  principle  of  local  •elf-government  or  State*"  right,  which  gav* 
birth  to  the  party  and  which  u  the  n»t  and  lounuin  of  all  Ita 
other  principle* 

a.  It  1*  Implacably  hoatUe  to  the  nattire  and  etrueture  of  th* 
United  State*  Senate  itself  and  to  the  very  object  of  lu  institu- 
tion, aa  well  a*  to  lu  peculiar  and  specific  functions 

8.  It  would  destroy  the  vital  principle  of  the  separation,  Inde- 

Kndence,  and  equilibrium  of  the  three  greag  departmenU  of  th* 
deral  Oovemment — the  executive,  legislatlv*,  and  Judicial  — 
which  the  Constitution  eatabllshes  aa  equal,  ooordlnau,  and 
supreme  within  the  sphere  assigned  to  each 

4  It  would  be  a  misuse  and  a  perversion  of  the  power  and 
patronag*  of  the  Federal  Government  which  were  delegate]  and 
created  for  objecu  perfectly  defined,  and  never  intended  to  b* 
applied,  a*  above  declared,  to  the  purpoae  oX  controlling  or  In- 
fluencing State  elections. 

6  It  would  completely  change  the  character  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  State*,  both  Intrlnalcally  and  In  It*  relation* 
to  the  **reral  SUtoa,  transforming  it  from  a  Federal  Into  a  cen- 
trallaed,  conaolldated.  Imperial  system,  with  the  Preaident,  aB 
absolute  autocrat,  at  its  head  with  all  the  vast  powers,  now  so 
equally  distributed  and  balanced,  ab«orb*d  and  conoantratod  In 
hlmaelf. 

Bach  of  theae  propositions,  of  such  deep  and  permatient  Import 
to  the  people  of  my  own  Bute  and  of  the  country,  I  defervnttally 
r«que«t  you  to  oon*id«r  in  th*  order  in  which  th*y  ar*  *tat«d 
at>ove. 

rrsTM'  axoHT*  BBMOcaa-nc  ptixaFLi 

I  It  I*  the  faahion  with  many  unthinking  person*  to  aooff  al 
the  right*  of  the  State*  and  to  aaaoclate  their  defenae  with  th* 
old  Idea*  of  alavery  and  •eoM*lon  But  It  U  *up*rfluou«  to  *ay 
to  vou  that  the  principle  of  State*'  rlghu  haa  a  d**p  importaaM 
and  phtltMnphy  in  the  eoclal  and  political  syatcm  of  Amarloa. 

Th*  original  government*  In  thl*  country  were  thoee  of  th* 
Bute*:  and  the  original  aov*r*lgntla*  of  th*  country  w«r«  tha 
people  of  the  atveral  Stata*.  Th*  8UU  gov*mmenU  ipranf 
directly  from  the  people  and  sectirad  to  them  all  their  ctvtl  ana 
all  their  political  righU,  Of  all  their  IntereaU.  *oclal  and  do- 
me*tic,  th*  State  wa*  the  parent  and  protactor.  It  guardad  and 
guarant«>*d  all  their  personal  righta— lif*,  liberty.  *ocunty.  and 
property;  every  Individual  and  family  rvlatton— th*  home,  th* 
hearth,  the  church,  the  school,  the  right  to  labor  and  enjoy  lu 
frulU.    Lhe  moat  valuat»l*   pr*rogatlve*  uf  humanity-  freadoa  at 
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oonarlfne*.  isf  «pr«ch.  of  contr»ct 
WTt:  of  bAbras  carpru.  to  trial  by 
prcit«cUon.    and   redrwu   In   tbe 
tnunity    from    iinrw-ionable    •earc 
aflcfflr<l  protection  against  crime 
It  ihelterpd  tbe  innocent,  falaely 
dlc-,na«nt.    procedure,    and   endenc* 
the    very   Ubertlea  of   the   people. 
to   the  p<«r.  pronded  asylums  for 
plud  correction*  for  unfortunates 
dear    to   tbr    people    because   of   all 
nt    KtUl    dearer    aa    the    borne 
dlRifnovia    as    tt   were    to   tbe   soil 
dutisa   and   functions   tbe    genus 
unc    sole    government    of    the 
part    cf    their   dally    Uie    and    ex 
!n    ih*-   hearts   of  all.     To  the 
background,  producing  numerous 
plormcnt«  among  tbe  Colonies 
fosered   the  attachment   of  the 
government  and  home  rule.  I  aba^ 
say  that  under  tbe  circumstances 
Stace  itaelf  and  tbe  soTerelgnty 
SUtas'   ngbta.   became   justly   and 
mliids   of   the   people   with   thetr 
ertJea  and   tbelr   fundamental 
these  natural,  rightful,  and 
iah<*d  by  tbe  people,  tbe 
and  has  lived  as  tbe  States'  rtgbU 
at  tbe  liberty,  rights,  and 
wU  -rule  and  local  govemment-~ahd 
tb(  part  of  any  Intelligent  man  w 
tlaa  that  when  tbe  party 
sbtJl  oeaae  to  be 

llie  North  Star  of  the 
prraerratlon  of  tbe  rights  of  the 
of  tbe  ngbU  of  the  States,  and  It 
8t4t«a  by  protect  u^^  tbe  comj>act< 
tut  ion      The  maintenance  of  the 
sovereignty  and  Tlgor  of  tbe  powi 
of  tbe  States  and   the  perpetuatlfan 
kU -governing.  Integral,  and  unltef 
th«    fundamental   and   cardinal 
an<l  In  order  to  sectire  through 
imjXirtAnt    prtnclplea    at    the 
rtglita.  lawful  taxea,  aiKl  social   J 
deitiocracy  throughout   Its  blaton 
striven   to  strengthen  the   devotion 
gcAemments   as    the    sanctuary 
ho|ie«. 

I  need  noC  cite  to  a  master  of 
wb»n,  upon  grounds  of  States' 
leaiiers  of  the   DemocraUc  Party 
traltaing  encroachmentt.  ^teelal 
ful.  robbery  In  tbe  form  of  taxat 
rtCbU    of    person    and    property 
pajty  In  1793  In  oppoettton  to 
sumption    by    the   Oeneral 
eatabllahnMnt   of    a   natloaal 
tuiera    by    tariff    favwltlam — be 
grc<und   that  the  power   to  paea 
grunted  by  the  States  and  that 
istic  Invasion  of  their  rtchts. 
Um  right  of  free  speech  from 
axMl  Madfon  formally  expouixled 
Keatocky  and  Virginia  reeolutloi|i 
of    every    Daoocratle    platform 
Madison   and   Monroe   vetoed 
prc'TemenU  in  the  Stales;  when 
aiMl  over  again,  and  wtth  Taney 
aiul  the  money  power  In  the 
Buren  divorced  the  Oovemaent 
OalhovB  and  Walker  la   ISM 
tymima.  of  tariff  eictortloa  and 
themeelvea;  when  Pierce  and 
"tivom  tkoChmc"  praacrtpcion 
Uacaaalag  the  law  of  the  land: 
Benjamin.    Masnn.   BreckMxrMce. 
leaden    sought    before    secession 
prc>pcrty.  vhlcta  tbe  OeaaUtuttaP 
guitrantaed.  of  tbe  people  at  the 
vban  Back  and  O'Ocxuaor  and 
Voijrbeea  were  trying,  and  finally 
•erve  tbe  zl^t  of  haheas  oocpvis 
deaitb  qpon  tbe  —itenre  of 
trliaunals;  wb«n  both  leatWiis  and 
btxfted  ibeaeelTee  acatnet 
In  ard«^  to  raKue  tbe  laak 
11  Statea  tram  tbe  Pouxnac  to 
wben  flrgn  ISTO  to  IMS  we  fought 
tb(^  crucial  and  dedalve  conTlrt — ( o 
in   the   Btataa   Znm   tbe   Pederal 

tbe 


of  the  pre»a.  the  right  lo  the 
jury,  to  due  process  of   Uw.  to 
irta   according   to    law.    to    im- 
cB    and    -teli-wjes.      The    State 
)y  pums.iing  the  fO^lty.  whilst 
4ccuaed.  by  rules  govern  log   in- 
whlch    went    far    to    make   up 
It  dlspeiiiMd   alms  and   ch&rity 
the   111  and  aflllcted.  and  sup- 
and  defectives.     Besides  being 
these   benefactions,    the    State 
domestic    government ,    In- 
taelf    and    breathing   in   all    its 
ocl.     It   was    in    fact    the    true 
e.   tmnuKllatcly    and   deeply    a 
and    sacredly    enshrined 
territorial   and   physical 
llversltles  of  Interests  and  em- 
States,   which   originated   and 
e   to  tbe   principle   of   local 
not  stop  to  refer      SuJlBcp  to 
mentioned  the  integrity  of  the 
Its  people,  that  Is  to  say  the 
inseparably    identified    Im    the 
vntlal  political  and   clvU   11b- 
to  govern   themselves      From 
sentiments,  so  deeply  cher- 
Party  sprang.     It  wa«  bom 
party — that  Is.  as  the  protector 
of  the  individual  through 
the  aliRhteat  reflection  upon 
U.  I  think.  Justify  the  vatlclna* 
the   rights  of  the   States   It 
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Party  has  always  been  tbe 

seople  through  the  preservation 

bas  protected  the  rights  of  the 

and  limitations  of  the  Constl- 

general  government  In  tbe  full 

delegated  to  It  by  tbe  people 

of    the   States   themselves   as 

■overelgntles  have  always  been 

of   the   Democratic   faith, 

paramount  principle  the  other 

— Indlvldtial     freedom,    equal 

tlce — the   great  leaders  of   the 

have  tlrelMsly    and    ceaselessly 
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history  the  immortal  occasions 

and  strict  oonstruction.  the 

sheltered   tbe   people   from   cen- 

p  'IvUeges  for  the  rich  and  power- 

and  other  assaults  upon  their 

When    Jefferson    organizrd    the 

projects  of   Hamilton — the  as- 

of    the    State    debits,    tbe 

the    protection   of    manufac- 

ilkl    so    upon    the    fundamental 

hoee   noeasures   bad   never   been 

whole  plan  vras  an  Imperlal- 

the  aame  principle  he  saved 

attack  In   1708.  when  he 

the  States'  rights  creed  in  the 

which   were   the   avowed   basis 

to    the    Cini    War      When 

meaeurea    for    Internal    im- 

^ackaoD  did  the  sam}  thing  over 

Maryland,  put  down  monopoly 

of  the  bank:    when  Van 

the  banking  business;  when 

the  people  from  an  Illegal 

to  them  their  right  to  tax 

and  Buchanan  prevented  the 

religion   and   nativity   frocn 

rben  Oalboun.  Oavla,  Stephens. 

Tanoey.    and    other    Democratic 

was    attempted    to    protect    the 

tteelf  czpnaaly  recognlaed   and 

Southern  States  In  their  alavee: 

Johnson  and  Seymour  and 

naocaeded  In  their  efforts  to  pre- 

md  save  American  cltlzeas  from 

and  other  Illegal 

of  the  party  dauptleesly 

directed  by  radical  HepuhUcans. 

of  cItU  Uberty  and  the  life  of 

Rio  Qrande  from  deetzuctlon; 

the  long  and  desperate  fight — 

f>«e  the  elections  of  the  people 

stiperrtaors   and   -'■'■►'t'T   sjul 
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*hroui;h   her   lllu.strlo\is  stat<-8man — the   gT'"at<^   ot  all   her  great 

r>mtKTatv -William  P'.r.lin.  y  Wh:te  spoke  in  the  senate  of  1907 
A.^  distinctly  and  radical; v  a.s  ever  .Teffi  rson  himself  spoke  for  the 
ns^hts  of  the  StatP^  again.st  the  new  nationalism  of  Ro<-)8evell  and 
'■tool — on  all  thc5e  ooca.sions,  throuE;li  all  these  strugi;les  and 
achievements,  the  rrisfs  :i!.d  turning  point."!  in  the  htstory  of  our 
Union  and  of  constitutioii.i!  fnvfn-.ment — upon  every  one  of  them 
w.tricut  exception  ulthiu^h  *metimos  unapparent  upon  the  sur- 
fact  of  the  conflict— the  l)em-)rratlc  Party  stood  immovably  upon 
ai:d  fought  as  men  f^.rht  for  their  very  lives,  for  the  undelegated 
and  reserved  rlRht*  of  the  people  ■'>f  the  States. 

Of  all  the  rights  of  a  State,  the  independence  and  freedom  of 
Its  electorate  and  of  its  ele-tions  Is  the  most  Important.  Invalu- 
able, and  vit.ii  The  Stiite  as  a  self-governing  entity,  can  exist 
o-ily  and  .s"ie!v  throuk:h  r.s  cl'"ct!on.s  .\ii\  restraint  upon  the 
unfettered  action  of  its  vo*ers  or  electors  Is  a  restra.int  upon  the 
life  of  the  State  itself  Therefore  the  first  and  la.st  of  the  rights 
of  a  State  is  it.s  control  of  Its  own  elections.  To  admit  In  any 
power  other  than  the  people  of  the  State  itself  a  dominion  or 
authority  over  Ito  elections  is  to  place  the  State  under  such  do- 
minion or  authority  and  in  this  country  radically  to  change  the 
organic  nature  of  both  the  States  and  the  Union  If  the  elector 
or  voter  of  a  State  may  be  subjected  to  an  influence  outside  of 
Die  State,  what  is  Stateh(X)d  itself  worth?  Sovereignty  subject 
to  an  external  superior  ;s  no  sovereignty  at  all.  Therefore,  the 
exercise  up<'>n  the  part  of  the  President  of  an  interposing  control 
over  the  suffrage  or  voters  of  the  States  is  nothing  short  of 
ri»volutlonary  usurpation  which  would  cnn.soUdate  all  the  State 
powers  into  a  centrali?'d  executive  imperialism.  Such  a  cen- 
tralizing and  tr.periallPtic  projt-rt  i.«!  the  very  reverse  of  the  Demo- 
cratic maxim  of  States  rli^hts  You  may  as  well  tell  a  true  Demo- 
crat that  yoii  Intend  to  take  his  life  as  tell  him  that  you  propose 
^^  strike  a  blow  at  Iht'  electoral  Independence  of  his  State  He 
will  tell  you  that  such  a  course  is  the  annihilation  of  the  party 
creed,  that  It  Is  a  drum-beat  to  arm.s  to  every  party  man  to 
Ci-frT-d  his  faith,  because  the  party  wa.s  formed  to  re.sl.st  and  put 
down  ai;  such  as-;iuits  upci;  the  n^hti  of  the  States  and  of  the 
people  who  compo.se  them 

BLOW    AT    STRT,'(-rrRK    AND    FfNC-nONS    OP    SENATl 

2  An  attempt  by  the  President.  In  the  way  described,  to  control 
the  choice  of  the  Senate  rs  ot  a  State,  and  If  successful  In  one 
State  to  do  so  m  other  States,  is  entirely  incon.sonant  with  the 
very  structure  a::d  purposf  of  the  Senate  and  also  with  Its 
peculiar  functions  ^  The  pl;^n  and  object  of  the  Senate  In  the 
Oonstltution  is  to  miikc  oach  State  Itself  a  constituent  element 
and  factor  In  the  Federal  Government  The  Senators  chosen 
formerly  by  the  letrislature  and  now  bv  the  people  of  each  State 
In  their  corpomte  capacity  a.s  a  State  are  State  representatives  In 
the  affairs  of  the  United  St  ite<  E:'.ch  Sta'e  no  matter  what  the 
extent  of  its  territory,  population,  or  wealth.  Is  equal  In  the 
Senate.  New  York  ha.s  two  Senators.  Delaware,  two:  Texas,  two; 
Rhode  Island  and  Maryland,  each  two.  and  the  Constitution  spe- 
cifically provides  that  no  State  without  Its  consent  shall  be 
deprived  of  Its  equal  sufTrcvge  m  the  Senate  '  In  fine,  the  Con- 
stitution Incorporates  the  Senate  in  the  Government  of  the 
Union  for  the  express  and  vital  purpose  of  giving  effect  therein  to 
the   individuality,  equality    and  .sovereignty  of  the  States— a  pur- 

I    jwee  which  is  also  reflected  in  the  special  functions  of  the  Senate, 

I    to  which  reference  is  made  hereafter 

Moreover  as  was  derided  bv  the  Senate  itself  over  a  hundred 
^Tars  ago  m  Bl  unts  csise  (2  Wharton's  State  Trials.  200:  4 
Tuckers  Blackstone.  57  80.:  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  (Burton's 
esse  202  U  S.  169-  170i:  and  a.s  laid  down  by  Judge  Story  (Comm. 
en  Const  .  sec  793  i .  and  bv  John  Randolph  Tucker  (1  Const  U  S. 
4001.  a  Senauw  is  not  an  officer  of  tlie  United  States,  becaiise,  as 
Judge  Story  savs,  ■Civil  oDBi  ers  of  the  United  States  meant  such 
ius  derived  th>'ir  appointnicnr.s  from  and  under  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  not  those  perwms  who  though  members  of  the 
Government,  derive  their  appointment  from  the  States  or  the  peo- 
ple of  ihc  States"  iComm  ,  sec.  794 1 ,  a  principle  upon  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  Presidential  electors  are  not 
I'ederai  but  SUte  oflkciais  (Greens  case.  134  U    S..  and  Blaklston's 

,  case.  146  U  S.  1.  34,  53 1  The  consummation  of  the  plan  of 
liavlng  Senators  elected  and  their  t-iection  forced  by  the  President 
is   plainly   at   war    with    the   structure,   character,   and   purpose   of 

[  the  Senate,  as  above  stated.  Under  that  plan,  which  Is  ascribed 
to  you  as  President,  the  Senators  would  be  the  representatives  and 
the  creatures  of  the  President  and  not  of  the  State  They  would 
no  longer  speak  and  act  for  the  people  of  Indlvldusd.  equal,  and 
Hoverelgn  commonwealths  but  for  the  Executive  of  the  Union  to 
\rbom  they  owed  their  senatortal  offices  They  would  spring  from 
his  will  and  not  from  the  wUi  of  the  people  The  Senate  wotild 
i^ase  to  be  a  Federal  and  would  become  a  sulxjrdlnate  body — 
no  longer  the  Senate  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  but  of  Augustus 
iind  Tiberius. 

Nor  can  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Senate  endure  li  the 
President  Is  lo  pick  and  make  its  Members  from  the  States. 
Take  instance  after  irLstance  of  its  duties.  The  Constitution  re- 
(julres  that  the  Ser.ate  .shaU  try  the  President  in  the  event  of  hla 
impeachment  by  the  House  How  could  a  Senate  composed  of  tbe 
cTeatures  of  tbe  President  act  as  a  tribunal  to  try  him?  The  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  ambassadors  and  other  public 
uoialstera  and  consuls.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
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ofHcers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for  and  who  are  established  by  law.  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate — an  Important  function  to  be  exercised  with 
Independence  and  deliberation  by  tbe  high  S'.ate  deputies  com- 
posing the  Senate.  What  becomes  of  this  substantive  and  Inde- 
pendent function  If  the  Senators  are  in  effect  appointed  at  the 
President's  behest?  The  Senate  must  ratify  treaties,  which,  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  operate  directly  upon  the  Individual 
citizens  of  the  States  and  ofttlmes  affect  Important  local  Inter- 
ests— such  &8  schools,  labor,  lands,  debts,  contractual,  and  other 
legal  rights.  It  Is  well  known  that  It  was  to  tbe  Senate  as  the 
representative  of  the  States  themselves  In  the  general  government 
and  In  Its  foreign  relations  that  this  Important  power  was  com- 
mitted. How  can  It  be  exercised  as  contemplated  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  by  the  objects  of  the  power  Itself  If  the  President  Is 
to  Influence  the  selection  of  Senators?  Tbe  Senate  Is  the  Judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  Its  own  Members  and  may  expel  any  of  Its 
Members  for  reasons  sufBclent  to  itself  alone.  If  the  President 
by  the  "tremendous  power"  and  the  "whole  weight"  of  the  Central 
Government  may  Interfere  In  the  election  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Senators,  he  may  so  control  the  body  Itaelf  as  to  stifle  every 
voice  of  opposition  to  bis  acts. 

And  If  the  Executive  may  dominate  the  election  of  Senators,  he 
may  dominate  the  election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  result  that  its  power  of  originating  Impeach- 
ments and  under  certain  circumstances  of  electing  the  President 
and  also  of  initiating  revenue  measures  would  become  subject  to 
his  supremacy. 

Finally,  any  Interference  upon  the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Union  In  the  election  of  Senators  by  any  State  Is  a  plain,  palpable 
Infraction  of  that  express  guaranty  of  the  Constitution  (art. 
V)  which  declares  that  "no  State  without  Its  consent  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate."  If  the  President, 
with  the  power  and  the  patronage  of  the  General  Government  at 
his  back,  is  to  choose  or  Interfere  in  the  choice  of  a  Senator  from 
Maryland,  he  violates  the  Constitution  and  deprives  the  State,  de- 
spite Its  convenant  with  the  Union,  of  "Its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate."  And  he  does  so  with  respect  to  every  other  State  In 
which  he  similarly  Interferes. 

WODXJ)  DESTEOT   COORDrNATIB   DKPAXTMENTS 

3  A  basic  and  structural  feature  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
borrowed  from  that  of  England  and  from  the  constitutions  of  the 
States  Is  the  distribution  of  the  powers  for  which  it  provides  Into 
three  departments,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial.  It  Is 
an  essential  principle  of  the  Constitution  that  these  three  depart- 
ments shall  be  coordinate,  separate,  and  Independent  In  tbelr 
respective  spheres. 

What  becomes  of  this  coordination  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  and  of  their  Independence  of  each  other  If 
the  President  is  to  have  the  choice  or  an  Interference  in  tbe 
choice  of  members  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature?  How  long 
will  the  Integrity  and  equality  of  the  Senate  endure  If  Its  member- 
ship Is  to  be  dictated  by  the  Executive?  If  the  President  may 
Interfere  In  Maryland  and  employ  the  Federal  power  to  send  Mr. 
Marbury  to  the  Senate  and  fill  Its  seats  with  his  favorites  from 
other  States,  what  would  the  Senate  be  but  a  mere  appendix  to 
the  Executive  office? 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  fact  that  Executive  ascend- 
ancy over  the  election  of  Senators  is  the  knell  and  doom  of  the 
coordinate  relations  between  the  President  and  Congress.  And  so, 
too.  with  respect  to  the  Judicial  department.  The  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  required  by  the  Constitution  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. If  the  election  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  Is  subject 
to  the  President,  then  he  possesses  In  effect  the  sole  and  absolute 
power  to  appoint  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  thus 
become  dependent  for  their  appointment  upon  the  President  alone. 
Indeed  the  slightest  contemplation  of  the  plan  and  powers  of  the 
three  departments  of  the  Government  demonstrates  that  It  never 
was  or  could  have  been  Intended  that  the  President  should  have 
a  vestige  or  scintilla  of  power  over  the  selection  of  any  Member 
of  either  branch  of  Congress.  Nothing  Is  more  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  constitutional  system  than  the  election  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  by  the  people  entirely  free  from  tbe 
influence  of  the  President;  and  there  Is  nothing  that  eminent 
magistrate  could  do  which  would  violate  the  Constitution  In  so 
many  and  such  serious  ways  as  to  take  part  In  tbe  choice  of 
Members  of  the  Legislature  of  tbe  Union. 

PEOSCEIPTION  AND  SFOIU 

4.  It  is  also  alleged  in  the  publication  aboTe  quoted,  as  well  as 
by  divers  individuals  In  Maryland,  who  claim  to  be  Informed  of 
your  Intentions,  that  having  placed  Mr.  Marbury  as  your  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  in  the  field  in  Maryland,  you  have  determined 
to  employ  within  the  State  "the  whole  weight"  and  "tbe  tremen- 
dous power,"  including  the  offices  and  patronage  of  the  Federal 
administration  and  Government  to  sectire  and.  If  need  be,  to  com- 
pel his  nomination  and  election. 

Every  man  in  this  country,  and  none  better  than  you,  yourself, 
knows  that  the  President  has  absolutely  not  a  shred  of  right  to 
do  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  power  and  oflkees  which  it  to  declared  you 
propose  thus  to  use  do  not  belong  to  the  President.  They  belong 
to  the  people  of  the  States  of  the  Union  In  their  federate  capacity 


as  composing  the  several  SUtes,  in  which  capacity  they  elect  the 
President  and  the  Senate  to  whom,  as  the  agrnts  of  the  people, 
the  disposition  of  the  Federal  offices  Is  constitutionally  com- 
mitted It  is  for  the  people  of  the  Union,  so  aggregated,  that  the 
offices  m  quf-stion  are  held  In  trust;  and  neither  the  President  nor 
the  Senate  has  the  right  to  bestow  for  the  purposes  alleged. 

In  the  next  place,  the  trust  or  use  to  which  the  offices  referred 
to  are  designed  Is  not  tbe  control  of  elections.  They  are  created 
and  Intended  for  the  equipment  and  administration  of  the  Oot- 
ernment.  If  the  humblest  office  In  the  General  Government  may 
be  used  to  Intimidate  or  Influence  a  voter  or  to  control  an  elec- 
tion anywhere  In  the  Union,  then  all  of  lu  offices  may  be  so  used 
everywhere  throughout  tbe  Union;  and  if  the  offices  are  thus  arall- 
able.  the  money  In  the  Treasury  may  be  applied  to  similai  ends; 
and  If  the  offices  and  the  money  may  be  so  utilized,  so  may  all  the 
forces,  agencies,  and  resources  of  tbe  Government  within  the 
President's  reach. 

Who  Is  to  be  Senator  Is  a  trivial  matter  compared  to  tbe  prin- 
ciple Involved  In  the  use  by  the  President  of  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  his  great  office  to  control  or  dictate  his  election. 

Until  the  people  of  Maryland  cease  to  be  worthy  of  theli  con- 
stitutional rights,  they  will  never  allow  the  colls  of  the  Federal 
Executive  power  to  be  drawn  around  tbelr  elections  and  the  sot- 
ereignty  handed  down  to  them  from  the  Revolution. 

KxcAaoLzss  or  paacxDCNTS 

It  Is  further  said,  as  noted  above,  that  you  are  wholly  regardless 
of  the  absence  of  precedent  from  the  political  and  constitutional 
history  of  the  country  for  the  course  you  are  declared  to  be  taking. 

As  to  this  I  suppose  It  goea  without  saying  that  precedent,  even 
If  It  existed,  would  not  warrant  tbe  procedure  under  conaideratlon, 
for  ours  Is  not  a  government  of  precedent  but  of  constitutional 
limitations,  and  precedents  contrary  to  the  organic  law  are  without 
force.  So  that  If  you  were  In  fact  doing  all  tbe  unconstitutional 
things  which  are  attributed  to  you.  by  virtue  of  any  precedent,  it 
would  be  indefensible  enough.  But  here  tbe  people  of  Maryland 
and  of  the  other  States  are  told  that  the  course  described  above 
Is  to  be  persevered  In  by  the  President  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
precedent  exists  for  It.  What  Is  this  but  telling  us  that  the  Exec- 
utive power  is  no  longer  to  be  confined  by  the  fundamental  writ- 
ten law  and  the  checks  and  balances  of  our  constitutional  cove- 
nants? What  Is  It  but  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  Empire,  expressed 
In  the  opening  principle  of  the  code.  "What  tbe  prince  pleases  la 
the  law"? 

WOtJLO    CHANGX    rEDXaAL    INTO    IMPEXIAL    BT^TTM 

5.  From  what  has  already  been  said.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  suc- 
cessful consummation  of  the  plan  which  It  Is  said  you  have  en- 
tered upon  to  control  the  senatorial  elections  of  the  States  would 
transform  the  Government  from  a  Federal  Into  an  Imperial  system. 

The  United  States  is  a  Federal  union.  It  is  a  union  composed 
of  the  jseoplc  of  separate  and  sovereign  States  and  poesessed  of 
delegated  powers  limited  by  a  written  Constitution.  Its  Federal 
nature  is  demonstrated  by  very  familiar  facts  of  American  history. 
The  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  were  created  by  the  Crown  cf 
England  by  13  separate  grants,  each  complete  In  Itself  and  issued 
at  different  times,  to  13  separate  men  or  bodies  of  men.  These 
several  grantees  established  distinct  colonial  governments,  each 
over  Its  own  territorial  domain.  Thus,  as  Individual  entitles,  hav- 
ing tbelr  sole  connection  through  the  Crovm  alone,  the  Colonies 
continued  until  the  Revolution.  As  the  result  of  the  Revolution, 
the  treaty  by  which  England  recognized  their  Independence  plainly 
declared.  "His  Britannic  Majesty  acknowledges  tbe  said  United 
States,  to  wit,  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  Virginia"  etc.  each  of  tbe 
Thirteen  States  being  speclflcally  named  "to  be  free  sovereign  and 
Independent  States;  that  he  deals  with  them  as  such,"  etc. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  theee 
13  sovereignties  were  united  prior  to  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  pres- 
ent Constitution,  It  was  declared  that  "Each  State  reserves  Its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  Independence."  When  the  present  Con- 
stitution, declaring  Itself  to  have  been  "done  In  convention  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  tbe  States  present,"  was  establiabtd  It 
sprang  from  the  people  of  each  State,  acting  through  its  State 
government  and  State  convention.  The  people  of  each  State  as- 
sented to  tbe  Constitution  In  their  original  capacity  and  also 
thrctigb  the  agency  of  their  State  government.  From  that  Consti- 
tution tbe  Government  of  tbe  United  States  derives  Its  existence 
and  all  Its  powers.  Whatsoever  the  Government  does  within  Its 
limits  and  In  pursuance  of  the  powers  It  confers  Is,  like  the  Consti- 
tution Itself,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — paramount  over  States 
and  people.  Whatever  Is  attempted  outside  of  those  limits  la 
unauthorized  and  void. 

Not  only  are  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  federal  in  tbe  sense  above  Indicated,  but  Its  great  depart- 
ments and  chief  officers  are  constituted  and  chosen  by  the  federate 
action  of  the  people  In  tbelr  State  capacities.  The  President  la 
chosen  by  electors,  themselves  appointed  by  each  State  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  directs.  No  limit  whatever  Is  Im- 
posed on  the  manner  of  apix>lntment,  which  Is  committed  abso- 
lutely to  the  will  of  the  State  leglalature.  The  Stipreme  Court  has 
expressly  and  repeatedly  held  that  these  electors  are  State  officers. 
If  tbe  electoral  college  fails  to  elect  the  President,  the  election  Is 
performed  by  the  House  at  Bepresentatlvee,  Its  Members  voting  as 
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Stitai     Tta«  Srnate  U  elerted  by 
net,,  ibe  quallQcauona  d  tbe  vote^ 
by  the  SUtt«  cx>nstuuUo<u>  aixl 
Uu.t  they  atMLU  not  deny  x  « bridge 
of  rac*.  color,  or  prertou*  conditio  i 
of  Rrprw»nlAtlT*«.  which,  hs  Mr 
tliiita   hJtT«   pomted   out.    has   a 
PectrraJ  ftructure    is  only  naClouaJ 
britig  rundaznentally  FKlrrmJ  In  Its 
choM-n   as   the  CoriatUutlon  iiaeli 
•pvTai  State*,  and  the  Hectors  In 
ficjuuns  requisite  for  etecton  of 
Suite  Irttaiature  '     Kach  member 
Bioiial   distrtct.  represents,   as  the 
(134  V    8    371).  throtigh  Chief 
Sutt«>  from  which  be  is  elected 
w?  find  that  the  Judges  of  the 
apI>otnted  by  the  Preaident  and 
seli-cted  by  eleetors  who  are  State 
Riicl   the  Senate,  chosen  by  the  8tf 
reacntativc      And  so  of  the  Am 
a(B<«rs  of  the  Union:  and  so  also 
an<t  the  Indian  tribes,  the 
thf  supreme  law  of  the  land,  are 
erhl   auj-iicies  of   the  General 
U..H  the  character  and  the  const 
Oo'^ernment  are  Federal  and 
of    the   re«pectlve   Btatcs  CT>n)olntJ^ 
Nai  ion      The  necessities  snd 
with  s  consolidated  lystem  have 
pr«cc<ling   dlacussar>n    of    the   sub]^ 
maintenance   of   the  system   Is   1 
canty,  liberty,  and  welfare  of  the 
trt>9    Institutions   can    for    a 
Ui.ion  of  tndeatructlble  States'  u 
Anc.encan  people  and  their  Republi 
What,    then   must    be    the   eflecl 
Uruon  and  the  constlCvrtiuru  of 
imn  of   KOTemxnent   established 
United  States  with  the  vast  powt^ 
Oi'.'ernment   Is  to   liiterfere   In 
sevral  States  of  their  Senators  a 

]*he  l^rderal  Uovemment  haa  n< 
err  lie  any  votere  i.\  any  State 
U.'i.  ed  by  the  several  States      With 
r«|uirt^  by  the  United  States  Is  to 
an>    discrimination  because  of 
Fe<:eral  Ooverument  holds  no 
boil  them 

In    Mtnar   ▼.    Happeraett    (31 
dei-lared: 

The  United  States  has  no 
tlOM       The    elective    oOkcers    of 
dlrt<rt]y  or  Indirectly  by  State 
of   Representatives  are   to  be 
an:    the  electors  In  each  State 
ul*.  te    for    electors    of    the    most 
lentsJature      Senators  are  chosen 
(n:w   by  the   people   of   the  State  i 
of    :he  legislature  required   to 
vot..rrs  of  the  State      Each  State 
the  le^lslatiire  thereof  may  direct 
dent  and  Vice  President.' 

And  In  United  Statn  ▼ 
Court  again  and   further  vild 

""n    Mtnor  v     Hajrpersett 
the   United   States  has   not 
anyone  and  that  ttie  United  Sta 
creation  In  the  States      In  United 
wt  held  that  the  Afteenth 
at   'he   United   States   with 
•xeinpUcn  from  discrimination  In 
ehisc  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
Prom  this  It  appesn  that  the 
attribute  of  national  dtlamshlp 
tton  In  the  exercise  of  that  rl^bt 
Is.     The  right  to  vote  In  the  State 
nght  at  exemption  frocn  the 
the  United  States.     The  first  has 
the  OoDstltutlOD  of  the  United 

A.3d  In  the  same  case  the 

"TTie    Government    of    the 
powers   aioos.     Its  uuthorlty   Is 
stltutlon.     AH   powers  not  grantee 
r«si--ved  to  the  Sta  tea  or  to  the 
tinder  the  OonstttutloQ  or  laws  of 
the  Oovvmment  of  the  United 
or  Hsctire.     AU  that  cannot  be  so 
the  fvotsctloo  ot  the  States." 

AJid    with   tv^Mct    to    the 
Ocmrt  has  tatd  down — 

"TtM  amandDMnt  did  not  add 
at    a   OUaHL    It   simply    tur: 


he  States  as  Intsfp-al  soverelgn- 
In  each  being  absolutely  fixed 
.  subject  only  to  the  provision 
the  right  of  sufTrage  by  reascn 
of  servitude.     Even  the  Houae 
ICsdison  and  other  constltution- 
n4tionai   as  distinguished    from    a 
In  a  limited  and  partial  sense, 
nature.  In  that  Its  Members  are 
declarea,  "by  the  people  of  the 
•ach  State  siiall  have  the  quail- 
most  numerous  branch  of  the 
though  chosen  from  a  congres- 
Supreme  Court   In   Green's   case 
Fuller,  declared,  the  entire 
up  the  judicial  department, 
e  Court  are  required!  to  be 
Senate,  the  President  himself 
ofScers  appointed  by  the  States 
tes  and  being  their  direct   rep- 
Ministers,  and  chief  civil 
treaties  with  foreign  countries 
azMl  ratification  of  which,  as 
committed  to  the  peculiarly  Ped- 
nt      It   is,    therefore,    plain 
ItTjent  departments  of  the  General 
from  the  action  of  the  people 
forming   a   federate    people   or 
*  of  this  Federal  as  contrasted 
(Jready  been  pointed  out   In   the 
t   of    States'    rights.     That    the 
bly   essential    to    the  se- 
Amerlcan  people  no  student  of 
doubt.     'An    indestructible 
the  sufveme  watchword  of   the 
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upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
States  and  ol  the  Federal  sys- 
them  If  the  President  ot  the 
and  patronage  of  the  General 
election  by   the   people   of   the 

RepresentaUves  in  Congress? 

voters  of  Its  own.  It  does  not 
Moters  are  constituted  and  estab- 

respect  to  them,  the  unJy  thmi? 

prohibit  the  States  from  making 

color,  or  former  slavery      Tlie 

ns;  the  States  provide  lor  and 


WiLllaoe.    178)    the   Supreme   Court 


in  the  States  of  Its  own  crea- 

United    States    are    all   elected 

The  Members  of  the  House 

by   the  people   of  the  States 

mList  have  thJe  qualifications   req- 

□umerous    branch    of    the    State 

>j  the  lei^lslatures  of  the  States 

I    and   necessarily   the   members 

the  choice  are  elected   by  the 

i^ust  appoint   in  such  manner  as 

the  electors  to  elect  the  Presl- 


CrviktKink  (M  U.  8    556),  the  Supreme 


d<  elded 


that    the    Constitution    of 

the   right    of   sufTrage    upon 

have  no   voters  of  thertr  ovn 

States  V    Re^se.  supra.  p«ge  214. 

has   Invested   the   citizens 

constitutional   right   which    Is 

the  exerdae  of  the  elective  fran- 

prevtons  condition  of  servitude 

of  stilTrage  Is  not  a  necessary 

imt  exemption  from  dlscrlmlna- 

account  of  race  arvd  so  forth, 

coeaes  from  the  State:  but  the 

discrimination  comss  from 

QOt  been  granted  or  secured  by 

but  the  last  has  been." 

Court  says: 

States    la    one    of    delegated 
and  llmltt-d   by   the  Con- 
to  It  by  that  Instrument   are 
No  rights  can  be  acquired 
the  TTnlted  States,  but  such  as 
has  the  authority  to  grant 
Runted  or  secured  are  left  under 


fifteenth   amendment,   the   Stipreme 


t) 


the  prtvUsges  and  Immunities 
an    additional    guaranty   for 


the  protection  of  such  p?  he  already  had  No  new  voters  were 
necessarily  made  by  It  Indirectly  it  may  have  had  that  effect, 
because  it  may  have  inc.-ease<:l  the  numl>er  of  citizens  entitled  to 
8:iffrai?e  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  but  it  op- 
e-atcs  for  this  purpose  if  at  all.  through  the  States  &nd  the  State 
Ihws  and   not  directly   upon   the   citizen." 

And  Judi;e  Story  In  hl^  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  sec- 
t;on  826.  in  diacussing  the  clause  relating  to  the  "manner"  of 
elections,  says:  "Nor  can  it  b»^  said  with  correctness  that  Congress 
cin  In  any  way  alter  the  rights  or  qualifications  of  voters." 

Upon  these  pround.*;  that  the  rrr-ation  and  the  quallflcatlons  of 
the  voters  and  the  election  of  their  public  offlcers  are  matters  of 
State  control,  the  Democratic  Party  hi^  always  denied  all  author- 
ity In  the  Federal  Government  to  supervi.se  or  influence  elections 
In  the  States  Th;s  Is  thf  capital  and  crucial  principle  of  our 
CK)vernment  and  of  our  pa.nv  Whoever  controls  elections  con- 
ti-ols  the  Government  Whoever  controls  the  voters  of  the  State 
controls  the  State  The  F'edera!  Government  can  show  no  author- 
ity to  control  or  influence  the  voters  or  elections  of  the  State. 
I".  Is  not  only  not  a  delecTited  powrr.  but  It  Is  incapable  of  dls- 
ojvery  In  any  reelon  of  impUcaTlon,  and  therefore,  under  the 
ninth  and  tenth  ■trr.endmpiits  to  the  Cotifitltution,  the  power  Is 
rt'St'rved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  *o  the  people. 

If,  then,  the  whole  Government  of  the  United  States,  Including 
t'ne  le<;i8latlve  powt-r  ron^lntinn  of  Conere.ss  and  the  President,  may 
not  mterfpre  for  the  purpose  if  contrnllintr  or  influencinj?  the  elec- 
tions or  voters  In  tlif  sever  \1  States  far  less  may  the  President  alone 
d  >  so  Whfi!  RpjHihlirar;  rad:c,i'.s  ::;  r'.i.:r<''\  ':•:  C.  ngress  and  the 
Army  passed  the  Force  hills.  In  the  years  immediately  followlne;  the 
adoption  of  the  fifteentli  amendment,  to  "supervise"  elections  In 
the  States,  every  Dt-morrat  ;n  the  Union  denounced  those  measures 
as  utterly  unconstitutional,  b-  th  bec.iuse  the  Federal  Government 
had  no  authority  ir  power  t.>  "supervise"  elections  .uid  because  the 
r»ul  motive  wa-e  to  Influence  and  control  the  elections.  We  did  so 
tot  only  on  the  eround  that  ^he-e  was  no  express  or  Implied  erant 
cf  uny  such  power  taut  also  because  the  centralizing  nature  and 
effect  rf  the  measures  senoiisly  menaced  and  a.s.saileri  the  Federal 
svstem  tf.<;plf  Xnd  upon  the  same  er<  uncis  we  resisted  the  Force 
till  of  1891  which  wa.s  hr.a'.lv  rlef.atcd  m  the  Senate  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  under  Maryland  leadership  And  upon  the  election  of 
Mr  Cleveland  lu  189'2  we  .swept  substantially  ail  the  old  radical 
l?gislatujn  from  the  Federa;  statute  b'x»k..s  If  the  democracy  of  the 
Union  resisted  and  destroyed  thnse  ptilicies  of  Congress  because  they 
threw  the  dark  shadow  of  rentralization  over  the  electoral  autonomy 
cf  the  people  of  the  S".aie.s.  how  much  more  reason  have  we  to 
apprehend  and  denour.ce  ar.  attempt  upon  the  parf  of  the  President 
alone  to  rea.-ser'  and  resTre  theni  Measure^  enacted  by  the  leRis- 
Litive  departm.eiit.  mcludint:  Conijre.ss  and  the  President,  of  the 
g-'uoral  Government,  .seek.ng  by  lnU>rTerence  to  control  elections 
1  ivade<-i  the  fundament,;!  and  essential  riRhts  of  the  States.  An 
attempt  of  the  Pre.Mdei.t  nior.e  to  do  so  is  an  illegalitv  of  evea 
a  more  aggravated  nature,  bfcau.=e  it  not  only  invades  the  funda- 
riental  and  esw^nrial  riehts  of  the  States,  but  also  the  fundamental 
and  essential  right^^  of  the  cthrT  departments  uf  the  Federal  Gov- 
erimient,  created  coord, i..ite  wi'ii  the  ExciUtive  by  the  Constitution. 
Euch  an  attempt.  :f  ■;ucce>:sfuliy  prcsccu'ed  ;n  Maryland  and  other 
States  ir.  thf  manner  rie^crih'fi  ;n  *he  newspaper  articles  purp<3rt- 
1  ig  to  set  forth  your  intentions,  would  enthrcne  the  President  as 
t.ie  imperial  miister  not  ,uilv  of  the  StaUs  but  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  th.e  fieneral  Grven:ment  besides  State  and  Fed- 
e:-aJ  Governments  urufied  int<  a  "-mgle.  centralized  consolidated  en- 
g  nery  would  be  complete  ly  ui.d.T  'hr  will  of  one  man.  without  the 
c  iccks  and  balances  or  ..:.-,  .tn-r  limit  of  the  written  law  to  cou- 
t;-ul  him.  The  President  would  be  the  supreme  sovereign  and 
a-biier  of  the  whole  system- -the  elections  of  the  people  with  which 
c  jiistiiuiionally  he  now  ha.s  noilnnt?  whatever  to  do  would  be  merely 
tie  execution  of  hi.s  will  'Hie  Coiu^res-s.  a#  to  whose  measures  the 
Con.<M.itution  tives  to  the  E.xecutive  but  a  qualified  veto,  would  be 
s  jbbervient  to  his  sway  The  House  of  Representatives,  vested  with 
a  power  to  originate  impeachment.s  against  and  even  under  some 
c  rcumstances  to  elect  tli^  President,  as  well  as  with  the  power  of 
liutiaiing  revenue  mea-sures.  compo.sed  of  Members  elected  at  the 
President's  bidding  would  t>Mr-omf  exactly  what  the  Stuarts  tried 
to  make  the  C^xnmoiis  ot  England  The  Senate,  no  longer  chosen 
by  and  representmg  soverei^-n  States,  but  its  imperial  master,  would 
b?  little  more  than  a  s.>iadr»w  :>f  its  true  self  And  the  Supreme 
Jjdiciary.  app-nnted  m  effect  hv  the  President  alone,  would  be  a 
d  fferent  b.  dy  from  that  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  Is  It 
n  'T  therefore,  perf-ctly  plain  that  the  successful  employment  by 
the  President  cf  the  'tremendou.s  power"  and  "whole  weight"  of  the 
r«deral  Government  t^  control  the  elections  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
fntatlves  m  the  various  States  must  lav  cur  P*-deral  sysU  m  of  eov 
iiiment    m    runs     make    wa^tepaper    of    both    United    State*;    an< 


nd 


en 

Slate  Constitutions    and  wholly  imperialize  the  institutions  of  the 
A.nertcan  people? 

AlX    NUT    THE    yznPU:    of    .MARTIAVD    to    be    TRfSTTD    W-TTH    THEHl    OWV 

E^Fmo^fs■' 
In  conclusion,   and   apart   from  all   the   considerations   above   ad- 
why  shook!  the  President  interfere  in  the  elections 

Wh;,    -h.-ulc'    he    T-.    '.■    inf1..!e-.re    the   action    of   our 


dJ'^ssed  to  yju. 

ir    Maryland " 


Voters  at  their  poiLs:'  Wliv  should  he  attempt  with  the  vast 
powers  at  his  command  Uj  predetermine  their  clioice  of  theu  pub- 
Ui;  officiaib?     I  aiii  ^^aic  tiiat  as  Pres.deut  and  peraonaily  jou  can- 
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not  think  the  people  of  Maryland  are  Incapable  of  self-government 
or  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  conduct  their  own  elections  and 
choose  their  own  representatives  for  the  Senate  or  any  other  post 
cf  public  duty.  No  one  can  doubt  that  you  must  and  do  know 
that  the  people  of  Maryland  are  fully  capable  of  self-rule  and 
entirely  to  be  trusted  to  do  these  things.  I  am  svire  that  you 
would  not  insult  their  Intelligence  and  manhood  by  the  slightest 
intimation  to  the  contrary.  Why  then  permit  others  to  do  so, 
profes.sedly  on  your  behalf?  Why  permit  such  declarations,  spie- 
clflc  and  unmistakable  in  their  Import  and  gravely  published  and 
circulated  by  a  responsible  press,  to  remain  uncontradicted?  Why 
not  declare  to  this  State  and  to  the  country  that  you  have  not 
picked  out  anyone  anywhere  for  an  oCBce  to  be  filled  by  the  suf- 
fraees  of  the  people,  that  you  will  not  Interfere  with  elections 
In  any  State:  that  the  alleged  scheme  of  prescription  and  spoils 
Is  totally  foreign  and  repugnant  to  the  dignity  and  character  of 
your  office  and  the  high  purposes  of  your  administration:  and 
that  so  far  as  your  office  and  Its  Influence  are  concerned  the 
voters  of  the  States  shall  continue  to  vote  as  they  have  always 
done,  like  free  men  in  a  free  land? 

It  is  with  the  earnest  and  anxious  hope  that  In  your  great 
wisdom  you  may  deem  it  proper  to  make  such  an  announcement 
In  t*rms  too  clear  to  be  misrepresented  or  misunderstood  that  I 
have  with  the  mast  profound  respect  addressed  to  you  this  com- 
munication. 

With  renewed  assurances  of  esteem. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Isaac  Lobk  Straus. 


Condemns  Butter  Substitutes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).  1938 


THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL   OF   WISCONSIN.    HON.   ORLAND    8 
LOOMIS,   GIViB   HIS   VIEWS 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  long  been  my  convic- 
tion that  the  health  of  the  American  people,  particularly 
that  of  our  growing  children,  would  be  greatly  advanced  if 
we  would  ban  the  manufacture  of  and  sale  of  butter  sub- 
stitutes in  America.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  along 
this  line,  patterning  my  bill  after  that  of  Canada,  where  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  synthetic  butter  is  not  permitted. 

The  investment  in  the  field  of  factory-made  substitutes  for 
butter  is  not  large,  and  the  employment  given  therein  is 
actually  nominal.  This  noxious  business  constitutes  unfair 
competition  for  the  dairyman,  who  is  ringed  around  with 
taxes — county,  State,  and  National.  The  manufacture  of  but- 
ter substitutes  is  in  fact  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
packer  kings. 

The  gentry  who  are  promoting  this  conspiracy  against  the 
health  of  the  American  people  call  themselves  the  National 
Association  of  Margarine  Manufacturers,  and  are  one  of  the 
most  Indecent  lobbies  in  the  Government. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  investigate  them  and 
their  procedure,  and  was  much  gratified  to  receive  a  letter 
from  the  distinguished  and  able  attorney  general  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  Hon.  Orland  S.  Loomis.  commending  thla 
procedure.  Pursuant  to  permission  of  the  House,  I  am  includ- 
ing the  same  herewith; 

Thx  State  or  Wiscoksin, 
OmcK  or  Attoknxt  OiafXEAL, 

Madiaon,  June  13.  193t. 
Hon.  PaANcis  D    Cttuciw, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

DEAa  CoNGRXssMAN  CuLKiM :  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a 
resolution  recently  Introduced  by  you  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
oleomargarine  lobby.  As  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin I  want  to  commend  you  on  this  worth-whUe  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect the  dairy  farmer  of  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  by  eiposing  the 
activities  of  the  margarine  interests. 

Wisconsin  Is  proud  of  Its  reputation  as  a  dairy  State,  and  we 
have  made  every  effort  through  legislation  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  our  citizens  nothing  but  pure  butter  and  not  butter  substitutes. 
As  a  member  of  the  legislature  I  sponsored  measures  to  prohibit 


the  sale  of  oleomargarine  through  licensing  snd  taxation  Since  I 
have  been  attorney  general  I  have  been  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  to  l-ssue  opinions  outlawing  the  sale  of  butter  substitutes  and 
have  had  occasion  to  prosecute  those  who  did  attempt  to  circum- 
vent our  laws  through  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  masqueradlnt: 
under  false  labels 

It  is  important  that  the  Investment  of  our  dairy  farmer  be  pro- 
tected. In  Wisconsin,  where  our  dairy  Industry  Is  so  prominent, 
the  economic  life  of  the  State  is  intensely  affected  by  its  success 
or  failure  While  we  are  doing  and  plan  to  do  everything  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  this  Industry  as  s  Stale  government  we  cannot 
alone  meet  the  "xigencles  of  the  present  situation  confronting  the 
dairy  farmer  We  are  only  l  State  of  the  48  in  the  Nation  and 
the  conditions  afflicting  the  dairy  industry  are  basically  national, 
Wc  must,  therefore,  look  to  our  Federal  Govenui:ieut  for  aid  and 
assistance  in  solving  the  crisis  of  the  present  precarious  condition 
in  this  Industry. 

Oleomargarine  and  similar  dairy  substitutes,  backed  up  by 
national  advertising  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  radio,  con- 
stitute the  greatest  Immediate  threat  to  the  stabllltv  of  the  da!.-y 
industry  Unless  something  is  done  to  stop  this  unfair  competl- 
tlcn.  It  will  be  enough  to  tl\row  us  off  our  economic  balance  and 
V.U1  Jeopardize,  if  not  eventually  ruin,  the  great  dairy  industry. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  undermine  the  health  and  bodies  of  mil- 
lions of  American  people  who  unknowingly  and  unwittingly  con- 
sume inferior  substitute  products 

In  view  of  the  record  Wisconsin  has  made  to  ban  the  sale  at 
substitutes  against  the  persistent  attempts  of  the  margarine  In- 
terests to  thwart  our  efforts,  I  am  writing  you  to  pledge  the  coop- 
eration of  Wisconsin  and  its  dairy  fanners  in  the  investigation 
which  you  are  demanding.  I  know  that  your  resolution  will 
receive  the  full  support  of  every  Repre«entative  who  knows  the 
qualities  of  pure  butter  and  the  malnutntlve  effects  of  oleomar- 
giirme  and  similiu-  butter  substitutes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Oelakd   S.   LooMa. 

Attorney  General. 

Philip  A.  Goodwin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MARVIN  JONES 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  ser\'lce  of  Hon.  Philip  A  OooDWOf. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  changing  quality  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  is  very  often  in  conflict  with  the 
enduring  quality  of  friendship.  We  meet  many  men  only  for 
a  brief  time  whom  we  would  like  very  much  to  know  better. 
The  strenuous  tasks  imposed  on  a  Representative  often  are 
too  demanding  on  many  Members  who  come  here,  and  there  is 
often  a  strange  feeling  of  loss  over  friendships  that  we  do  not 
like  to  lose. 

,That  is  my  feeling  for  the  late  Representative  Philip  A. 
Goodwin,  of  New  York.  In  the  brief  time  he  was  here  I 
enjoyed  knowing  him  so  much  that  I  deeply  regret  our  friend- 
ship ended,  for  I  considered  Philip  Goodwin  a  sterling 
character,  the  type  of  man  one  likes  to  call  a  friend. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  assrjciate  with  Mr.  Goodwin  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  memory  of  those  associatlona 
is  a  most  happy  one.  He  was  always  a  willing  worker.  He 
was  never  partisan.  He  contributed  constructive  thought  to 
the  committee's  work.  I  believe  he  was  a  sincere  friend  to 
agriculture. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  every  committee  member  when  I 
say  that  I  felt  the  House  lost  a  most  valuable  Member  in  his 
passing. 

Phhjp  Goodwin  was  a  kindly  man  and  was  always  more 
than  willing  to  be  of  any  possible  service. 

If  there  is  any  reward  that  lies  beyond  us,  I  hope  It  will  be 
the  privilege  of  completing  those  many  things  we  always 
leave  undone.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  renew  our  contact 
with  our  loved  ones,  to  pick  up  once  more  the  friendships  we 
have  lost. 

I  would  like  to  know  Philip  Goodwin  again. 
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OP 


IE MARKS 


HON.  EDWARD 


ERSCY 


or    NfTW"  JE 

fN  THE  HOL'SK  OK  RKP 
Thur^iday.  June  16  Regulative  day  o. 


»ESKMTATIVFS 
Tuesday.  June  14).  19i8 


ABTiou;  raoM  the  jzrsxt  jcju 


iNAL  OF  JLTiE  15.  1938 


Mr    t:ART      Mt    SpMitcr.  undfr 
nmrlLs  ui  the  Reccmd  I  Kubnut  the 


TTkerp   w»«  ft   tlm* 


wfaipn  'Dear  Jb 
Jcnn*  lIciHAas  mn.it.  ao  so  aniaous  to 
and  lell  me  work!  what  ■  double -d^red 

But  m\trn  Mafor  Ha^ue  ciffer«d  them 
atMt«r  oaih  on  th*  witiMM  atand.  batt, 
iiional   iinmunuy   and  refused  to  booof 
oourt 

Hartnt    at  laat  wnaed  the  real  temper 
in  J«rv^   Ctty    Muaara    O'CoarircLL  ai^ 
tKelr  t«et  itrew  posltlTciy  frljpd      Then 
enoe  betveen  a  wltneaa  siand  and  &  stxip 

TTie    liicuient    brtoffi    back    tbe    old 
marcb«d  bia  oarn  up  tbe  hill  and  thee 


leave  to  extend  my  rc- 

f  i>Ilowing : 

0*Coir»f«LL  and   his  j)»l. 

i^ake  a  speech  In  Jersey  Ctty 

niltan  Mayor  HaRue  Is. 

a  chance  to  tell  their  story. 

hid  beblrul  their  con(?rea- 

a  lubpena  from  a  Federal 


Guarantee  F*ric«w  on  Wheat  ajnd  Corn  and  Restore 

Farm  Vrospnity 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  HOrSK  OF  RKP 
Thursdcy.  June  16  ilegi^iative  day 


Mr   LUCKEY  of  Nebradta.     Mr. 
siitutes  ihf  Nation's  basic  industr 
frratesi    home   market   for   the 
Recoveiy  and  prosperity  must  conte 
rnnte*  Die  farmers  of  this  country 
and  on  a  par  with  serrices 
merre,  ind  we  will  once  aataln  have 
peril y      To  do  thl«   we   must 
basis  of  equalltv  wtth  Industry 
depend;    upon   the   accomplishmei^t 
ruaranteed  parity  prices  to  the 
his  proluction  which  is  consumed 
aboUahinent  of  pi-eaent  speculator 
third,  the  establishment  of  equal 
products  of  farm  and  factory. 


rendeied 


establish 


WK  arovr  saw  afiBJm.r[7«AL 


fanner 


tb<' 


Toda?  there  Is  no  such  a  thint 
nor  Is  there  an  American  market 
octs     Almost  ev^  17 thing  the 
tected   domestic   markK,  while 
on  a  price  basis  established  by 
edicts  of  speculators.     Gamblers 
Trade  force  prices  down  when  the 
ttcts  and  force  prices  up  when  th^' 
to  aeO      By  the  manipulation  of 
is  forced  to  pay  peak  prices  while 
low  pri<:es.    The  consumer's  dollai 
farmer's  dollar,  is  divided  bet  weep 
farmer,  with  the  speculator 
dollar  that  the  traf&c  will  bear 
such  futures  or  speculator's  martens 
products. 

If  we  establish  ainicultural  equiility 

gnaraniee  our  farmers  the  foil  p4ri 


Uke 


squeesing 


J.  HART 


at  the  majority  of  people 
Bkmmamd  nxited  oT.:   !n  fact, 

too.   there  ta  a  big  diSer^ 

boa 
story    about    the    king    who 
inarched  them  down  again 


LUCKEY 


^ESFNT.^TIVKS 
i;/  Tuesday.  June  7\  193S 


Speaker,  aprricul'ure  con- 

and  offers  the  bi\st  and 

p^^xlxicts   of   our   lactones. 

from  the  fann.     Guar- 

cash  income  comparable 

in  industry  and  com- 

a  tMlaiKed  national  pr<M&- 

a^culture  upon   a 

Rt^allzation  of  farm  equaUty 

of   three    goals:    First, 

for  that  portion  of 

in  this  country:  second, 

control  of  farm  prices: 

tariff  protection  for  the 


firmer 


■Qaaurr 
as  airrtcuJttiral  equality . 
»rioe  for  basic  farm  prod- 
buys  he  buys  on  a  pro- 
e%^crythln«  he   sells  Is  sold 
world  market  or  l»y  the 
o^rattng  on  the  Board  of 
farmer  markets  his  prod- 
farmer  has  nothing  left 
gamblers  the  consumer 
the  farmer  must  sell  for 
instead  of  becoming  the 
the  speculator  and  the 
out  every  cent  of  that 
Industry  suffers  from  no 
as  exist  for  agricultural 


AN     BC    SXCl-RED 

With  industry  we  can 

ly  pnco  on  all  of  their 


cTopfi  'onsum'^'d  hf^re  at  h^'m'^      W»'  can  five  fh<»  American 

famie;"  the  same  kind  of  AnuTican  market  that  industry  has 
so  lont,'  enjoytiti  at  tht-  'xpei.^e  nf  -he  farmer.  We  can  abol- 
Lsh  th<"  speculative  control.'^  over  farm  prices  which  are  now 
marupulated  by  gambUTs  on  the  b<.arcl  cf  ♦rade.  We  can 
givf  sKnculLure  a  chancf  to  cnir.p»'U'  w;'h  foreign  farm 
production  on  the  world  markets  on  Uu-  same  basis  that 
Amen:an  industry-  now  (■omp»^t«  ^  a:1  :h\s  can  be  done.  It 
can  bt  dene  on  an  economically  .sound  bash's,  under  a  program 
that  L>  simple  enau^h  for  tvei-yone  to  understand  and  at  a 
fractK-nal  cost  of  the  pr>-senr  fiirm  proKram. 

I  want  to  ourlme  to  yen  'h-'  pnnciples  cf  m.y  bill  iH,  R. 
10721  wluch  I  hav»-  introduced  in  the  form  of  amendments 
to  the  present  Agricultural  Ad'astment  Act.  Thi.s  bill  guar- 
antee* parity  prices  for  domestically  consumed  wheat  and 
corn,  the  protection  oi  the  Ajnencan  domestic  market,  a 
meaas  of  selling  our  surplu-ses  on  thf  world  market,  storage 
loans  Dn  reserve  corn  and  wheat  .supplies,  and  the  retention 
pf  pvfry  featur"  of  the  pr-^^ent  corn  and  wheat  programs 
which  should  be   reta.iit'd 

Elariy  in  the  development  of  our  national  economy  Con- 
grt's.s  sought  to  encourasif  ■.ndu.^'^v  and  'o  'liat  f-nd  enacted 
tariff  barriers  to  protect  Host:  infant  industries  from  Euro- 
pean competition.  For-'icn  iiKlustnal  goods  were  kept  out 
of  thi.s  country  by  thof>e  lanff  barriers  in  order  that  the 
infant  industries  might  gft  a  start.  The  theory  was  that 
once  '  hos^^  industries  were  flmily  established  the  tariff  bar- 
riers could  be  lowered  and  thos<'  indastrie.s  would  be  able  to 
comp«'fe  on  the  worlci,-  markets,  Accua.ly  the  vrry  opposite 
result'^d.  The  uidu;>tnai  groups  bfcajn«'  stronger  and 
stroncpr  They  demanded  liigher  and  higher  tariff  barriers 
and  triey  got  them  It  wa.s  n^t  long  before  the  American 
farmers  began  to  feel  the  pinch  Amencan  industries,  real- 
izing full  well  that  the  tariff  would  not  allow  foreign  com- 
peting products  to  ente.--  our  own  market.  bet;an  to  establi.'^:h 
a  twci-price  system.  They  e5tabli.shed  one  price  fur  our 
home  consumer,  and  a  far  lownr  pnce  for  thf^  foreign  con- 
sumer where  they  had  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  order 
to  sei    their  goods. 

The  big   farm   machmen.-   combines  and   every   other   in- 
dustrial agency  which  produt  ed  th-    thmcs  that  our  farm- 
ers n<?eded  took  advantage  of  tiie  situation,  and  they  have 
contuiued  m  that  advanuige  to  tiie  present  timt\     A  tractor 
or  any  other  piece  of  farm  machinery  t_hai  would  sell  both 
at   home   and    abs-cad    received   a    double   .sales   price      The 
manufacturers  esiaoiished    i  high  pnce  for  our  farmers  and 
a  low  pnce  for  forei^jn  farmers  on  identical   pit-ces  of  ma- 
chinery.   That  condition  exists  today     This  ls  true  no<  only 
;    of  farm  machmery  prices,  but  of  all  other  industnal  pnces 
I    where  the  indu.~.try  atren.pt.^  u->  conip-  :«•■  en  the  world  mar- 
i    ket.     Our  own  industrial  production  luded  and  is  aiding  in 
!    the  development  of  foreign  cfMnpetuion  m  agricultural  com- 
modities upon  the  American  market  by  enabling  the  foreign 
farmer  to  buy  the  same  mactiuiery  that  the  American  farm- 
er used  at  a  far  lower  price 

The  Amencar.  farmer  is  compelled  to  sell  his  products  on 
a  pnce  basis  estabiisiied  on  the  world  market.  When  the 
pnce  of  wheat  a:  Liveipooi  declines  the  price  at  Chicago 
declines.  I  do  not  have  time  to  show  you  the  yearly  figures 
which  .so  clearly  md..  ,itr  :'>■  d-  p'-ndence  of  the  American 
price  upon  the  world  pnce  In  th»  '"vent  that  you  hold  any 
belief  that  the  world  pnce  follows  the  American  price  you 
need  on!y  considf^r  that  we  produce,  for  example,  only  one- 
eiehth  of  tlu-  world  s  total  supply  of  wheat  The  influence 
of  the  Amencan  production  \]\x^:.  world  pnce  us  comparable 
to  an  8-inch  tail  waggin?  a  64-in;h  dog 

Our  farmers  hav.  lo  comp«'U'  with  the  peasant  farmers 
m  the  Danubian  countries  the  Hindus  ;i.  India,  the  Hotten- 
tots m  .\frii:a,  a:. a  a.'a;r...-.t  the  'sou^'lea.•-•t"rn  European  farm- 
ers where  living  s-aridard.*)  ar'"  the  lr'Wr.>t  in  all  Europe. 
Our  prices  are  suojet;t  to  world  weather  condition.^  and 
world  production  A  rain  in  Timbucto«»  aff-^t.s  our  prices, 
just  as  a  ram  i:i  Kan.^as  or  Nebraska  does.    How  often  have 
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we  read  such  headlines  in  our  papers  as  this  one.  "Rains  in 
the  Ukraine  promise  big  crop— American  .narket  falls  with 
prospect  of  high  European  production." 

STOP    SPECm-A TOES'    PSOnTS    THAT    ROB    BOTH    nOOXJCTR    AND    CONSUME 

Did  you  ever  look  through  the  paper  to  find  out  what  the 
July  "futures"  price  on  farm  machinery,  sewing  machines, 
automobiles,  or  other  industrial  production  might  be?  Of 
course  not.  Industry  is  not  controlled  by  a  "futures"  mar- 
ket Speculators  operate  only  on  the  fanner  and  the  con- 
sumer of  farm  products.  Nearly  a  year  ago  today  I  made 
a  plea  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  cstabUshment  of  stabilized  wheat  prices.  On  that  date, 
June  29.  1937,  I  pointed  out  that  speculators  would  drive 
down  the  price  of  wheat  before  the  new  crop  came  on  the 
market  and  that  it  was  only  one  more  repetition  in  a  game 
that  is  plaved  every  year.  Today,  nearly  1  year  later,  we 
have  seen  the  operation  of  that  market  disaster  which  has 
cost  our  wheat  farmers  alone  more  than  $430,285,000  in 
their  income  on  this  coming  crop.  We  have  seen  the 
sought-for  parity  price  of  $1.17  per  bushel  on  wheat  and 
$0  84  per  bushel  on  corn  drop  to  the  lowest  point  in  5  years. 
All  this  has  happened  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  this  Con- 
gress to  restore  farm  prosperity  through  the  enactment  of 
farm  legislation. 

Our  present  farm  program  on  com  and  wheat  has  a 
great  many  good  features.  No  one  wants  to  destroy  the 
sound  features  in  the  present  program  any  more  than  we 
want  to  go  back  to  the  folly  of  the  old  Farm  Board.  We 
have  definitely  left  the  old  pre-Roosevelt  days  when  the 
farmer  was  left  to  shift  for  himself.  Since  leaving  that  "do- 
nothing"  era  we  have  made  many  mistakes  and  have  learned 
many  lessons  that  give  us  the  experience  we  need  to  cope 
with  the  situation  we  now  face.  We  have  witnessed  the  loss 
of  our  foreign  markets  for  farm  products  which  followed 
the  adoption  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  We 
now  know  that  the  only  way  we  can  regain  any  of  those 
lost  markets  is  through  trade  with  those  countries  and  that 
we  must  meet  European  competition  on  the  world  market 
If  we  are  to  share  in  that  world  trade.  But  most  of  all, 
we  have  learned  that  domestic  prosperity  depends  upon 
balancing  farm  and  nonfarm  income  by  granting  agri- 
culture equality  with  Industry. 

ANALYSIS    or    MT    BIIX,    H.    S.    10721 

My  bill,  H.  R.  10721,  amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  by,  first,  providing  parity  prices  to  farmers  on 
the  dom.estically  consumed  parts  of  their  wheat  and  corn 
production:  second,  by  providing  loans  at  near  parity  for 
specified  additional  amounts  of  those  crops  stored  against 
future  drought  or  short  crop  years:  and,  third,  by  providing 
a  means  for  our  farmers  to  sell  their  surplus  producUon  in 
the  world  markets  at  the  world  price.  Right  at  the  outset 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  these  amendments,  as  provided 
in  my  bill,  do  not  in  any  way  destroy  the  soil-conservation 
program,  the  crop  Insurance,  freight  rate  adjustment,  and 
encouragement  of  industrial  utiliiation  of  farm-products 
phases  of  the  present  farm  program.  This  bill  does  replace 
the  loan  and  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustm.ent  Act  of  1938  by  substituting  therefor  guaranteed 
parity  prices  on  domestic  consumption  wheat  and  corn,  re- 
serve supply  loans  on  stored  wheat  and  corn,  and  by  making 
additional  tariff  protection  possible  when  found  to  be 
necessary. 

cr/uiANTFTD  PARrrr  pricis  on  domtestic  auxjtmxnts 

My  bill  establishes  a  domestic-allotment  plan  for  corn 
and  wheat.  It  directs  dealers,  manufacturers,  millers,  opera- 
tors, processors,  packers,  butchers,  and  other  agencies  to  pay 
parity  prices  to  each  farmer  on  his  domestic  allotment  of 
these  crops.  For  the  rest  of  a  farmer's  production,  part 
would  Ix"  stored  under  seal  and  loans  obtained  upon  it  as  the 
farmer's  ever-normal  granary  or  reserve  supply  allotment, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Government 

for  export  sale. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  give  to  each 
farmer  the  definite  assiu-ance  of  a  parity  price  on  his  share 


of  the  American  market    The  plan  wotild  operate,  in  gen- 
eral, as  follows: 

For  each  marketing  year,  beginning  with  the  marketing 
year  ending  in  1938.  a  domestic  allotment  would  be  estab- 
lished for  each  farm  or  farmer  producing  wheat  or  corn. 
The  farmer's  domestic  allotment  would  be  his  share  of  the 
normal  year's  domestic  consumption  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Tliis  normal  year's  domestic  con- 
sumption would  be  allotted  to  States  and  counties  on  the 
basis  of  the  annual  average  production  of  the  commodity 
within  the  States  and  counties  during  the  preceding  10  years, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  trends 
In  production,  and  the  acreage  diverted  tmder  the  adjust- 
ment and  conservation  programs. 

After  the  allotments  are  made,  State,  county,  and  local 
committees  of  farmers  would  assign  to  individual  farmers 
their  domestic  allotments.  In  making  these  allotments,  the 
local  committees  would  take  into  consideration  the  average 
annual  production  of  the  commodity  on  the  farms  during  the 
preceding  10  years  and  wotild  take  into  consideration  the 
average  annual  production  of  the  commodity  on  the  farms 
during  the  preceding  10  years  and  would  make  equitable 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  crop  failures, 
diversions  of  acreage  under  the  agricultural  adjustment  and 
conservaUon  programs,  and  the  total  producUvity  of  all  culti- 
vated lands  on  such  farms. 

The  bill  sets  a  minimum  on  the  domestic  allotment  which  a 
producer  may  receive.  It  provides  that  the  combined  allot- 
ments of  corn  and  wheat  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of 
either,  (1)  the  average  production  of  these  commodities  dur- 
ing the  preceding  10  years,  or  (2)  the  amoimt  of  these  com- 
modities that  would  have  a  certain  fixed  combined  value,  this 
value  to  be  computed  at  parity  price  as  of  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding marketing  year. 

For  new  growers  there  would  be  a  3-percent  reserve  of  the 
total  allotment  for  the  administrative  area. 

Under  this  measure  farmers  would  be  assured  parity  prices 
on  their  domestic  allotments  of  wheat  or  corn.  Prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  parity  prices  for  com  and 
wheat  would  be  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Farmers  would  receive  this  parity  price  on  their  domestic  al- 
lotment at  the  first  point  of  sale.  If  necessary  to  obtain  the 
objectives  of  the  act,  and  in  order  to  govern  marketing  by  the 
producers  that  may  not  have  been  completed  diu-ing  the  mar- 
keting year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized 
to  make  reasonable  variations  from  the  calciUated  parity 

price. 

Under  this  measure  every  farmer  would  have  a  guaranteed 
market  for  his  domestic  allotment  of  com  and  wheat  through 
the  provision  directing  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration to  buy  com  or  wheat  at  parity  prices  from  any 
farmer  unable  to  sell  his  domestic  allotment  of  corn  or  wheat 
in  the  regular  markets.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration would  be  authorized  to  resell  commodities  so 
purchased  in  the  domestic  market  at  the  parity  or  a  higher 

price. 

This  part  of  the  program  would  be  carefully  guarded 
against  any  element  of  scarcity  by  providing  that,  if  the 
quantity  estimated  for  domestic  consumption  should  be  In- 
stifficient  to  supply  the  domestic  demand,  the  difference  could 
be  made  up  out  of  the  ever-normal  granary  or  reserve  supply, 
or  out  of  the  surplus  at  the  parity  price  plus  storage  and 
expenses. 

LOANS    ON    STORE)    RZSZRVXS 

This  plan  would  maintain  an  ever-normal  granary  of  re- 
serve supplies  at  all  times  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  aver- 
age normal  domestic  consumption  and  export  of  wheat  and 
corn  for  the  last  5  years.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
marketing  year  for  either  crop  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  proclaim  the  ever-normal  granary  or  reserve  supply 
for  that  crop  during  the  following  marketing  year.  This 
supply  would  be  large  enough  to  maintain  a  surplus  reserve 
adequate  to  meet  domestic  needs  in  years  of  drought, 
crop  failure,  flood,  or  other  adverse  conditions.     After  the 
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ajlotment   could   store   an 
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to  time  by  th«  Secretary 
woKLo  ukMxrr 


SfcrptAry  of  Acricultiirt  would  havH  determined  the  national 
ever-norr^.a]  Rninary  or  reserve  su  :>ply.  this  amcunt  would 
be  broken  down  to  grive  each  fanier  hla  share.  bas«^d  on 
the  same  procedure  used  for  determining  the  domestic  allat- 
menis     This  would  give  each  farm 

or  rfserve  supply  allotment  for  wh^t  and  com  a-s  well  as  a 
domestic  allotment 

This  ever-normal  jrranary  feature  would  be  made  effective 
by  the  provision  that  each  fanner 
com    In   excess   of   his   domestic 
amount  of  the  commodity  up  to  the  amount  of  his  reserve 
supply  allotment.     The  measure  wsuld  authorize  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  with  th?  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  ARncuIture  and  the  approval  of  the  President 
to  make  surplus   reserve  loans  or 
commodities,  that  when  such  loam  are  made  the  producer 
would  a«ree  to  keep  the  commodity  stored  under  seal  until 
the  expiration  of  the  loan  or  for  bo  me  shorter  period  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.    As  it  ia  expected  that  this 
reserve  would  be  used  from  time  t<  time  to  fill  the  domestic 
needs  of  the  country  and  would  hence  be  marketed  at  the 
parity  price,  the  measure  provldei 
be  between  80  and  96  percent  of  tie  established  parity  price 
for  that  marketing  year.     Necess^  amounts  of   this   re- 
serve could  be  released  from  time 
to  maintain  the  established  parity 
Dnrosnto  or  ■cmrt.nB  on 
After  providing  for  a  domestic  allotment  and  for  an  ever- 
normal  granary  lesenre  there  stIL  remains  the  problem  of 
surplus.    This  act  would  designate  all  com  and  wheat  pro- 
duced on  a  farm  in  excess  of  the  combined  domestic  allot- 
ment and  ever-normal  granary  alotment  as  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities     The  amount  of  com  and  wheat  pro- 
duced on  any  farm  above  fhe  farm's  domestic  allotment  ard 
ever -normal  granary  allotment  wculd  be  its  surplus  of  this 
commodity.    This    surplus    would    be    handled    about    as 
follows: 

A  farmer  who  had  surplus  com  or  wheat  could  transfer. 
but  not  sell,  the  surplus  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  or  to  dealers,  processors,  or  other  agencies 
for  the  account  of  the  Agricultura  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion. When  this  surplus  is  transferred  the  producer  would 
get  a  receipt  in  the  form  of  a  card  or  ticket  which  would 
show  the  quantity  and  grade  of  tlie  commodity  transferred. 
For  that  part  of  the  surplus  which  is  transferred  to  dealers 
or  other  agencies  for  the  accoimt  cf  the  A^cultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agrlc  ulture  would  direct  such 
agencies  to  debver.  at  a  reasonab  e  time,  all  of  the  sunplu^ 
commodities  to  the  Agricultural  AUustment  Administration. 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ac  ministration  would  then 
provide  through  rental,  purchase .  or  construction,  or  by 
condemnation  In  State  or  Pfedeial  Courts,  the  necessary 
storage  facilities  for  handling  thi  surplus  and  would  keep 
this  entire  amount  off  the  domettic  market  except  where 
neces.<?ary  additions  need  to  be  made  to  supply  the  domestic 
demand. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  would  hold 
these  commodities  off  the  domest  c  market  and  would  dis- 
pose of  them  on  the  world  maket  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year,  pro- 
ducers who  had  turned  in  surphis  commodities  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Admlnlstrati  Dn  could  redeem  the  re- 
ceipts for  the.>e  commodities  through  the  Postal  Service  and 
they  would  receive  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  net  amount 
available  after  ail  costs  and  baxdUnc  expenses  had  been 
paid. 

As  has  t)een  pointed  out.  the  neasure  would  allow  every 
producer  to  dispone  of  hia  surptu;  com  or  wheat  by  direct 
or  indirect  transfer  to  the  Aimcutiirai  Adjustment  Admin- 
istrauon.  In  addition,  in  order  :o  prevent  bootlegging  of 
these  commodiUes.  the  Act  would  provide  that  it  would  be 
unlawful  for  an)'  producer  to  market  any  of  his  surptu^s  com 
or  wheat,  and  when  a  producer 
or  wheat  in  vioiaUon  ol  this  act. 


[loea  market  surplus  corn 
be  would  be  subject  to  a 


penalty  based  upon  :hf  parity  pnce  of  the  commodity  mar- 
keted.    Ar.y  F>erson  other  than  a  prxlU'^er  who  would  know- 

muly  or  wilfully  p-v  less  than  the  proclaimed  parity  price 
would  be  puni.-ihed  by  a  tint  nut  exceeding  $1,000  or  unprii- 
omneni  not  exceeding  1  y-  ai. 

In  order  to  ma.i.'ain  lU'x.bili'y  hn^twr-en  Sta^'^s  and  to  care 
for  varying  demand,  defica:ncie.s  m  one  Stat*'  C(  Uid  be  sup- 
plied cut  of  the  s'orpiu^  pt-rcentage  ol  nearby  States. 

Th:.s  biil  pr'jvides  aniph  proteclion  to  ccn.-~uniers.  Wl^.ile 
It  enabl''S  larmers  '0  obMin  parity  prices  on  iheir  domesiic 
ailotmeniii.  it  does  r.oi  aun  u>  lorce  consumers  to  pay  more 
thaji  fair  pnce.^.  To  niarif  tiii.s  objective  elTecUve,  the  bill 
provides  Icr  tiie  Secretary  of  A|t;ricuiture  to  take  certain 
step.s  whenever  the  average  farm  pnce  is  more  than  10  per- 
cent above  the  parity  pn.  e  ol'  the  cnnjnodity  U  prices 
should  ns'-  above  thi.s  point,  tiie  .S'-cretaiy  is  directed  to  take 
the  foliov/mg  steps: 

First.  He  would  call  surplus  re.strve  loans  secured  by  the 
commodity. 

Second.  He  would  relea&e  stocks  of  the  commodity  stored 
under  seal. 

Third.  He  would  dispose  of  the  stocks  of  the  com.modiiy 
acquired  by  the  Aencuitural  Adjustment  Act  in  connection 
with  .-,uiplu.s  reserve  loans. 

EXPORTS   \HV  r\nTFrs 

The  proposed  program  i.<  designed  not  to  interfere  with 
exports  of  surplus  agricultural  product,?  as  a  result  of  estat>- 
llshin?  panty  prices  The  bill  provides  for  tariff  adjust - 
menus  and  Import  n^stncnons  at  any  time  imports  of  wheat 
or  com  would  interfere  with  the  operation  of  this  plan. 

A  specific  provision  would  direct  the  AgTicultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  to  furnish  to  proces.sors,  exporters,  and 
others  any  raw  materials  to  be  proce.ssed  or  manufactured 
and  exported  and  to  furnish  thei>e  materials  at  such  prices  as 
would  enable  these  groups  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
Also,  this  program  would  provide  for  adequate  tariff  action 
necessary  to  maintain  the  prices  to  farm.ers  for  the  domes- 
tically consumed  part.s  of  their  crop.*^  witlUn  a  range  be- 
tween parity  and  10  percent  above  parity. 

ADSilXTSTRATION 

As  has  been  poin^^d  out.  the  PosUal  Service  would  be  called 
upon  *o  a:d  the  administjaliun  of  liiii  program  to  the  ex- 
tent cf  redeeming  certificates  held  by  produc'TS  representing 
their  surplu.s  agricultural  com.modities.  Tl-.e  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Admini.straticn.  cui  Liig  the  various  programs  in- 
augurated .'iince  1933.  ha.s  had  o;)portunity  to  collect  ba.sic 
informiattcn  on  practically  all  ecru  and  wh^at  farms  and  the 
making  of  domestic  allot men'^.  surplus  reserve  allotments, 
and  other  necessary  computations  can  be  accGmpIisliied  with 
little  difficulty  It  Ls  trut  that  such  a  program  would  in- 
volve setting  up  allotmeu:.s  for  all  farmers  raid  for  keeping 
a  record  of  the  market o^igi  of  all  farmers,  but  if  parity  prices 
are  obtained,  such  measures  &s  tins  one  .tre  e.s.iential. 

THK     WAY     T^TLS     PLAT*     WOT-I.D     WORK     ON     .^     TYPICAL    FAKM 

To  be  successful,  any  farm  proeram  must  be  simple 
enough  to  be  thoroui^hly  understood,  not  only  by  the  farmer, 
but  by  the  consumer  of  farm  products  as  well.  The  farmer 
has  a  right  to  know  m  advance,  jusi  how  the  plan  will 
affect  him  and  his  individual  farm.  No  farm  program  can 
be  successful  unless  the  mdivndual  producer  can  clearly  see 
the  advantusie  that  \v;ll  ctir.e  'o  h;in  ;i.  h.^  operation  of  his 
own  farm. 

Lei  us  see  ju-^t  how  thu-.  plan  I  have  proposed  will  work 
out  on  an  average  farm. 

The  domestic  allotment  given  to  each  farm,  upon  which 
the  full  parity  pnce  ls  guaranteed  at  pom*  of  marketing, 
will  equal  about  7.S  percent  of  that  farm'=.  normal  corn 
production  and  ab<xjt  80  percent  of  that  farm's  normal 
wheat  production.  Upon  that  portion  of  the  crop  the  farmer 
svoukl  receive  a  parity  price  for  com  at  the  present  figure 
of  84  c-'iv.s  .1  b'l  1>1  ..rM\  SI  17  for  wh^-a'.  The  reserve 
supply  allotment  for  b«j'h  wheat  and  corn  would  be  about 
10  percent  of  the  Ixnns  a\erage  producuon  of  each  crop. 
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My  bill  pro\ides  a  "loan  of  from  80  to  95  percent  of  the 
parity  price  on  this  reserve  supply  stored  on  the  farm.  To 
be  conservative,  let  us  figure  that  the  loan  would  be  made 
at  80  percent  of  panty  minimum,  or  67  cents  for  corn  and 
94  cents  for  wheat. 

The  average  160-acre  southeastern  Nebraska  farm  has 
about  40  acres  in  corn  and  40  acres  in  wheat  under  normal 
conditions.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  say  that 
the  average  wheat  production  is  18  bushels  per  acre  or 
720  bushels  for  the  40  acres  and  that  the  average  corn 
production  is  27  bushels  per  acre  or  1,080  bushels  for  the 
40  acres.  Under  my  plan  the  farmer  getting  ready  to  plant 
hLs  crops  could  figure  as  follows: 

IDomestir  allotir.pnt,   576  bu-shcls   (32  acres)    at  $1.17,.   $673  92 
Reserve  allotment,  72  busiiels   {-i  acres)   at  94  cents.. _        67.68 

Total 741.60 

This  would  leave  72  bushels,  or  the  production  of  4  acres, 
figured  upon  liie  basis  of  his  normal  production,  as  surplus. 
He  could  sow  these  4  acres  to  wheat  for  sale  on  the  world 
market  or  he  could  place  them  under  soil  conservation  and 
receive  a  benefit  payment  for  so  doing.  The  choice  would 
be  entirely  his  own  to  make. 

Domestic  a".lotn-.ent    810  busiiels   (30  acres)    at  $0.84..   $680.40 
Reserve  allotment.   108  bushels   (4  acres)    at  $0.67 72  36 

Total --      "^^2.  76 

This  would  leave  162  bushels,  or  the  production  of  6  acres, 
on  the  basis  of  his  normal  producUon,  as  surplus.  He 
could  plant  corn  on  these  6  acres  or  place  them  under  soil 
conservation  and  receive  benefit  payments  for  so  doing. 
If  he  decided  to  produce  surplus  corn  for  the  world  market 
the  choice  would  be  his  own  to  make  and  he  would  receive 
whatever  price  for  that  surplus  that  could  be  secured  on 
the  world  market. 

No  limit  IS  placed  on  production  under  my  bill.  The 
Individual  farmer,  assured  of  a  fair  price  on  a  percentage 
of  his  crops,  determines  his  own  farm  practices.  The 
individual  farmer  as.sured  of  this  income  from  his  domestic 
and  reserve-supply  allotments  could  afford  to  place  part  of 
his  acreage  under  soil  conservation  even  though  the  return 
in  benefit  paj-ments  would  be  less  than  he  could  get  from 
those  acres  .should  he  decide  to  raise  for  the  world  market. 
He  would  be  able  to  afford  engaging  in  soil-building  prac- 
tices that  would  keep  his  farm  at  its  productive  peak.  He 
would  no  longer  be  forced  to  exploit  his  soil  to  the  last 
degree  in  order  to  scratch  out  a  bare  living  and  to  keep 
the  mortgage  from  being  foreclosed. 

rrrECT  treoN  the  consumer 
The  effect  of  stabilizing  farm  prices  at  parity  would  be 
likewise  beneficial  to  the  consumer.  Stabilized  farm  prices 
would  permit  a  constant  flow  of  foodstuffs  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer  at  fair  prices.  The  dollars  now  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  speculative  gamblers  would  be 
divided  between  the  consiuners  and  the  producers,  bringing 
added  prosperity  to  both. 

I  have  been  asked  if  this  plan  would  not  raise  consumer 
prices.  Absolutely  and  positively  no.  No  more  ample  proof 
for  this  need  be  submitted  than  the  fact  that  in  April  1937  the 
farm  price  for  wheat  was  above  parity,  while  today  it  is  less 
than  60  percent  of  parity.  We  paid  the  same  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  then  as  we  pay  now. 

My  bill  provides  adequate  protection  to  the  consumer 
against  possible  food  shortages.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  a  reserve  supply  would  be  established  against  years  of 
drought  and  crop  shortages.  Whenever  the  price  started  to 
go  above  parity,  this  reserve  supply  would  be  released  to 
protect  the  consumer  against  paying  over  parity  prices. 

Suppose  that  this  reserve  supply  should  not  be  sufficient 
to  supply  our  domestic  needs  and  that  the  price  of  wheat 
and  com  should  still  go  above  parity?    In  that  case,  under 


this  bill,  the  surplus,  being  held  for  sale  on  the  world  market, 
could  be  released  for  sale  on  the  American  market  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  stabilize  our  prices  at  parity.  Having 
experienced  recurring  droughts  which  reduced  our  com  sup- 
plies to  an  unprecedentedly  low  point,  we  can  imagine  an 
extreme  drought  that  would  make  even  the  surplus  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  our  prices  at  parity.  What  then?  In  such 
a  case  this  bill  provides  that  whenever  the  domestic  price 
goes  10  percent  above  parity  the  uriff  barrier  can  be  lowered 
to  permit  foreign  corn  and  wheat  to  enter  this  country  in 
sufficient  voltime  to  stabilize  our  prices  at  parity.  My  bill 
is  not  based  upon  any  theory  of  scarcity.  No  effort  is  made 
to  limit  production.  It  merely  provides  for  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  wheat  and  com  under  the  same  conditions  that  we 
now  market  industrial  products. 

THIS   PLAN    FROM    THK   COVTRNMETTr'S    STAKTJPOINT 

Let  US  consider  this  program  from  the  administrative 
standpoint.  The  plan  is  simple  to  administer.  The  estab- 
lishment of  allotments  is  done  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
The  marketings  are  carried  on  just  as  they  are  at  present. 
The  farmer  takes  his  com  or  wheat  to  market  at  his  local 
elevator  and  receives  the  full  parity  price  for  his  domestic - 
allotment  com  and  wheat,  or  he  feeds  his  domestic -allotment 
com  and  wheat  on  his  farm  and  markets  it  in  the  form  of 
livestock.  The  reserve  supply  allotments  are  stored  on  the 
farm  or  in  storage  elevators  and  the  loans  are  made  upon 
those  stored  crops.  The  surplus  for  sale  on  the  world  market 
is  deposited  at  the  local  elevator  and  the  farmer  receives  a 
ticket  showing  the  amount  and  grade  so  deposited.  The 
wheat  or  corn  is  then  sold  on  the  world  market  at  the  going 
world-market  price  and  the  farmer  receives  the  full  amount 
that  it  brings,  less  the  cast  of  marketing. 

Now,  let  us  consider  this  plan  from  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
pense to  the  Government.  The  only  expense  it  entails  is 
the  cost  of  administration  and  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
soil -conservation  program.  No  sutKidles  are  paid  to  the 
farmer  for  either  his  export  or  domestic -consumption  crops. 
The  farmer  receives  parity  prices  from  the  local  elevator 
and  hence  from  the  consxmier  of  his  products.  The  total 
cost  of  such  a  program  is  infinitely  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
present  program,  and  the  benefits  received  by  the  farmer 
would  be  infinitely  greater.  The  loans  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  stored  crops  would  be  perfectly  safe  because  of  the 
fact  that  such  wheat  or  com  would  have  a  permanent  value 
I  on  the  American  market.  In  years  of  above-average  pro- 
'  duction  the  stored  reserves  would  increase,  and  in  years  of 
below-average  production  the  reserves  would  be  depleted. 
Every  bushel  of  such  stored  reserve  going  onto  the  domestic 
market  in  short  crop  years  would  be  going  on  the  market  at 
the  full  parity  price. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  up  to  the  present 
time  the  farm  problem  has  not  met  its  final  solution,  in  spite 
of  the  laudable  and  well-meant  efforts  In  recent  years  by 
Congress  and  the  present  administration.  This  Is  evidenced 
by  the  discrepancy  between  parity  prices  and  actual  farm 
prices.  Wheat  has  reached  the  lowest  price  in  5  years.  The 
American  farmer  is  still  suffering  from  a  lack  of  income 
comparable  to  that  received  by  those  engaged  in  industry 
and  professional  pursuits.  Official  governmental  data  show 
that  the  farmer  is  in  the  lowest  income  group  of  any  working 
class  in  our  country.  This  can  only  be  corrected  by  paying 
him  parity  prices  for  his  basic  commodities. 

My  bill  <H.  R.  10721)  offers  our  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
compete  on  the  world  market  upon  a  basis  of  equality  with 
foreign  producers.  It  eliminates  the  speculator,  protects  the 
corvsumer,  and  safeguards  our  farmers  against  having  to 
compete  with  southern  European,  Hindu,  and  Hottentot  labor 
on  our  own  market.  It  provides  the  same  benefits  we  now 
extend  to  industrial  production.  This  plan  retains  all  of  the 
best  of  our  present  farm  program  and  builds  for  a  better 
future  upon  that  soUd  structure.  It  provides  agricultural 
equality  and  prosperity. 
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Ambrose  Jerome  Kennedy — Worthy — Wise — 

Energetic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  Indeed  to  call 
Ambrosx  Jesoxx  Kennedy  my  friend  and  colleague. 


PainstakiHR  as  ho  is  energetic,  faithful  to  hl.s  iru.st  as 
Congri's^sinun.  as  he  is  loyal  in  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment. I  do  hop*'  the  people  of  Baltimore  will  proptnly 
rrward  hlin  by  niurnuig  him  as  tholr  Representative  In 
CongTc.'v.s. 

He  i.s  chairman  of  the  Claims  Committee,  As  such  he 
controls  the  destiny  of  a  highly  imp4)rtant  group  that  passes 
upon  the  mtrits  and  Justice  of  thousands  of  claims  presented 
against  the  Government.  As  such  chairman  he  has  given 
eminent  .satisfaction.  He  has  displayed  tact,  Intelligence  and 
wise  seltxtion  in  separuting  the  gtxid  from  the  bad,  the  wheat 
from  the  chati,  in  considering  these  demands  upcm  the 
public  purse.  Many  have  been  the  importunities  of  hl.s  col- 
leagues to  have  him  approve  bills — some  worthy,  others  not 
so  mcritorlou.s.  He  knows  how  to  say  "no"  firmly  but  grace- 
fully and  pleasantly. 

He  has  the  confidence  of  the  entire  House. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine.  The  latter  com- 
mittee is  highly  Important.  Its  deliberations  and  conclusions 
are  of  great  moment  to  marine  and  slilpping  interests.  It 
holds  in  the  hollow  of  Its  hand  the  destiny  of  BalUmore,  a 
maritime  shipping  center.  The  needs  of  marine  shipping  are 
great.  Its  problems  are  complex  and  diflncull.  Brother 
KiNNiDY  is  a  vital  asset  to  the  committee  In  the  solution  of 
the.se  intricacies.  He  has  labored  valiantly  and  Incesisantly 
In  his  endeavors  to  procure  benefits  for  his  beloved  marine 
city  of  Baltimore.  Many  have  been  the  blll.>  he  has  sponsored 
In  the  interest*  of  the  people  of  Baltimore, 

He  Is  indeed  worthy  of  being  returned  to  Congress  as  often 
as  he  wishes.  It  l.s  my  fervent  wi.sh  again  to  welcome  him. 
my  e-stei'med  friend,  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 


Social  Security  Act  Should  Be  Extended  as  to 
C  hildren—Present  Act  Does  Not  Match  State 
Funds  as  in  Other  Features — Children  Are 
Citizens  of   Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

social  SECL'RrrT  ACT  inadequate  to  meet  child  pboblem 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  children  of  this  country 
should  be  our  most  important  consideration  In  all  social  legis- 
lation. In  providing  for  them  we  are  assuring  the  future  of 
the  country'  as  we  can  in  no  other  way. 

The  present  provisions  for  children  in  the  various  titles  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
problem.  In  title  IV  of  the  act  provision  is  made  for  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  Under  this 
title,  which  is  administered  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
about  40  States  are  making  payments  regiilarly  every  month 
to  the  dependent  children  in  families  in  which  there  is  no 
wage  earner. 

The  Federal  Government  could  help  materially  by  changing 
the  present  basis  of  matching  State  funds.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  the  Federal  Government  contributes  In 
grants  only  $1  for  every  $2  supplied  by  the  States.  Thus,  in 
this  field  the  Federal  Government  is  less  generous  than  It  Is 
in  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  matches  dollar  for  dollar  with  the  States. 
I  believe  that  the  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
equal  matching  of  State  and  Federal  funds  in  the  care  of 
dependent  children.  Such  a  change  might  stimulate  the 
States  to  provide  more  adequately  for  children  within  their 
borders. 
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nMovtm  airrw  to  cnr^omzi*  r^M. 
I  havM  noted  also  that  iho  amouhts 
to  dependent  chUdren  are  far  belcw 
aiid  Lh*'  blind.     Children  really  r«  aire 

and  ^hr■lt♦T  a.s  adulcs      ^t  Ls  r  ly 


Lteriial 


in« 

l»d  provisinnji  and  more  available 
type  of  assistance  could  be  exiende^ 
oi  American  children  who  are  now 

In  utle  V  of  the  Social  Secuniy 
Ptxl^rai  Rxanta  to  Slates  for  ma 
provusions  of  this  title  relating  to 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Ljibor      Under  it  there  are  provifiif)ns 
health   services,   for   services    to 
child -welfare  services. 

rnu-cmtN  or  ■n)DAT  cmzi^ 

Th'-    ippropnations  made  aval 
child-health  and  child-welfare 
quatc  to  the  needs  which  exist  In  niost 
We  know  that  especially  in  rural 
tressed  areas  there  Is  an  urgent 
the  funds  now  provided 

The  children  of  today  are  the  c 
quale  care  for  them  now  will  pay 
over  m  the  decades  to  come. 


General  Provisions  of 


Wage-Hour  Act 
EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  R  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN'  THK  SENATE  OF  THi:  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  dm  of  Tuesday.  June  7»,  193S 


_ES8    THAW    OTHXK    GEOUPS 

of  assistance  furnished 
lho.se  given  to  the  aged 
as  much  food,  cloth - 
hope  that  with  liberal- 
funds  the  benefits  of  this 
to  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  need. 

Act  provision  Is  made  for 

and  child  welfare.     The 

children  are  administered 

U<uted  States  Department  of 

for  maternal  and  child 

inppled  children,   and   for 


ser  nces 


need 


S  or   TOMOUtOW  I 

ble  by  Congress  for  these 

are  by  no  means  ade- 

sectwns  of  the  country 

areas  and  in  certain  dis- 

which  cannot  be  met  by 


tizens  of  the  future      Ad^- 
:ocial  dividends  many  times 


ST.MTMEXT  COVERING    GENH 
WAGE -HOUR 


HRi\L  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
S     2475 


Bill. 


dea  s 


t  lis 


f  oL  ows : 


proDQlae 


Mr    MITIRAY      Mr    Prf5idenr 

ni^nt    covering    general    prov 
8.  247!).     This  statement  also 
tinn.s  nf  the  bill  and  presents 
questions  involved. 

1  a.v£  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Afip*^ndix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcou),  as 

I   »uoport#d    the    ccinfert»nce    r^por: 
eaus«   ;:  (xinsldered   It  a  fair   com 
of  the  Hou.««e  and  Senat«  Members. 

It    \s    cle»i(fr»e<i    to    increase    purch 
It  app  le^  only  to  Indiwtrtes  which 
cointnerce.  and.  threfore.  wUl  not 
vbully   wltbm   a  8tat«.     Because 
to  inuraute  commerce,  a  largt; 
vuch  at  retail  itorea.  barber  thops. 
■errtee  trades  will  not  come  under 
tatratoi-  and  the  courts  find  that  an 
■tale   (lomnkproe  or   in   a   buamess 
■uch  firm  or  estabUahment  l^  not 
greater     p^irtlon    Of    buain 
Btatea.  therefore,  would  not  be  likely 

I  be.ieve  it  wHl   turn  out  to  be 
plan,    vhich   might  poaalbly   cauae 
unemFloyment      It  can  be  tried  oui 
In  con.'arm.ltT  to  experience  gained 

The    act    makaa    certain    a 
wblch  wtU  prevent  bardaiup  and 
aideratJe    barm.      It    exempu 
occupations    and    special    claasea, 
eert&lr.  Be*aonal   actlvttlea.  such   as 
Industry      In  this  Industry  It  ta 
during   a  brief   period  when 
for  an  exemption  for  such  aea.'tonai 
tnoTP  than   14  weeks  tn  the  agyregat^ 
the    industry   is   found   by   the   adrn 
naturi»      Thi*  apphe«,  of  course,  te 
Istrator  finds  to  t>e  of  a  sea^^nal  na 


I  have  pr*'parod  a   stato- 

isioijs    of    the    wage-hour    bill. 

with  the  child-labor  .<;ec- 

solne  comments  on  the  le«a! 


statement  be  pnnled  m 
statement  was  ordered  to 


on   the    wage -hour    bill    be- 
of   the  conflicting   views 


th. 

nuniber 


covered 


log   power    and    employment 
)perate  In  or  affect   interstate 
nelaie  to  industries  rarrl^  on 
scope  of   the   act   is   limlt<>d 
of   local   bujsineas  houses, 
girages.  laundries,  and  gener&l- 
^8  terms      Unless  the   admm- 
bualneas  Is  eniraged  in  lnt«>r- 
^flectlnc    InKTBtate    conuuerce. 
by  the  act      By  fax  the 
found    in    nonindustrial 
to  be  covered 
B^pcrlar  to  any  rlfld.  unifcvm 
dislocation   at   busings   and 
and  amended  in  the  future 
tts  enforcement. 
azceptlons    or    exemptions 
that  ml^ht  do  con- 
toother    with    certain 
It    contains    provisions    for 
are  found  In   the  beet   sugar 
to  work   at   top   speed 
begins.     The   bUl   provides 
actlTtUes  for  a  period  of   not 
In  any  calendar  3rear.  where 
inistrator    to    be    of    a   seasonal 
•.y  Industry  which  the  admm- 
ure. 


enterprises 


ipproprtite 

dlj  ttirtmnoes 
acrVrilture, 
ai  d 
IS   a 

Dt  oesaary 
proceasin^ 


a  r.^ 


I  think  the  laneuage  of  the  act  is  simple  and  shruld  not  n^^uU 
In  any  cor.fusiou  or  difficulty  of  any  kind  A  mere  reading  of  the 
act  should  sulSce. 

CHTLD-LABOR     IRi  VISIONS 

I  supported  the  conference  rep>ort  especially  because  cf  Its  ex-r-^l- 
Knt  child-labor  provisions,  which  provide  for  the  dircrt  merhod 
ol  control  of  child  labor  in  Interstate  commerce.  The  method  pro- 
v'.ii.c!  ;r.  •. r.is  bUl  gives  full  mea^sure  of  recognition  to  State  au- 
thoriri'--.  who  In  spite  of  a  struggle  with  this  problem  under  a 
hurder.  if  ;n<ic!f'quate  laws,  have  often  done  heroic  work  for  their 
own  state  s  children. 

Thf  contribution  of  this  national  chUd-lab<ir  law  tn  the  Statf>5' 
effort.s  can  be  described  simply  as  uniformity  \  unilcrm  n;i- 
tlonal  standard  will  now  protect  manufacturers  who  never  d:d 
wart  to  exploit  children  from  the  chiselers  who  have  no  scrupl-s 
fu;;i;n>t  their  use.  No  longer  can  such  chiselers  have  a  competi- 
tive advantage  When  this  act  goes  into  efft^t,  no  manufacturer 
may  .■^hip  m  interstate  commerce  goods  made  m  his  establish- 
ment if  "oppre.ssive  child  lalaor"  has  been  employed  there  wlthm 
30  da;-s  of  removal  of  the  goods.  This  Is  the  essence  of  the 
prov.sK  n.s 

INt'o  questunis  arise;  First,  what  Is  "oppressive  rhilri  labor"; 
and  second,  how  is  the  prohibition  against  Its  use  to  be  itdmln- 
Istered'' 

The  bill  defines  oppressive  child  labor  as  the  condition  of  em- 
ployment of  cluldnn  under  15  years  of  age  and  e>J  childr*  n 
under  18  years  of  age  In  extrahazardous  occupations  Children 
working  for  their  parents  in  occupations  otht  r  than  manulac- 
turink?  ir  mining  and  not  hazardous,  are  exempted  For  th'  >o 
children  between  14  and  16  years  who  can  find  out-or-.scl;')'  1 
work  in  light  occupations  other  than  manufacturing  or  min;:.t;, 
special  exemptions  can  be  granted  by  the  chief  of  the  Cliiklre-..  s 
Bureau  tf  the  occupations  do  not  Interfere  with  their  health  or 
welfare  It  should  be  noted  that  this  latter  flexible  clause  is 
much  more  specific  and  limited  than  it  w.i.-  <i3  trst  propost-d  in 
the  S-.-iiate. 

The  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  can  make  no  sweepine  ex- 
emptions, and  cannot  discriminate  as  between  regions,  or  plants. 
The  occupations  to  be  selected  may  be.  for  instance,  ••shippme; 
c'.erk  s  H.s,-i>tant'  in  a  forwarding  agency — but  this  would  apply 
tn  similar  jot)s  everywhere  under  comparable  definition  provided 
»herf  i.s  no  specific  injury  to  the  child's  health  or  welfare- -and 
the  ]cb  cannot   interfere  with  schooling. 

Now.  the  se<'ond  question — how  are  these  provisions  to  be  ad- 
ministered '  This  prohibition  of  Interstate  shipment  of  goods 
fr'-m  child-fmploy::iir  establishments  Is  readily  key^d  in  with 
S'ate  <\-^*.:n-  of  w  rk  permits.  Under  an  adequate  State  system, 
the  wirk  p.  rml'  proptrly  executed,  forms  the  basis  of  all  admin- 
istration and  the  liey  to  soimd  enforcement.  Through  it.  the  age. 
health,  and  schoohuij  of  the  child  are  determined  beycnd  doubt 
by  certifviiip  aeenoies,  and  work  certificates  are  issued  and  tiled 
in  ti'.e  aeer  c  •  s  offices  by  State  authorities.  Such  a  system  makes 
for  ready  rurnpliaj.oe  and  makes  detection  easy 

Int.;  such  Suite  systems,  now  used  in  some  degree  of  complete- 
nes,s  by  43  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  provisions  of 
the  ccnference  bill  dovetail  very  neatly 

The  bill  speclflcaliy  protects  from  prosecution  those  employers 
w!  have  on  file  a  permit  properly  Issued  to  minor  employees  of 
It'^.i'.  ,u"  tor  emplovment  The  employer,  therefore  insiMs  up<~n 
such  .irtittcate-N  (or  iiLs  files,  so  that  he  mav  be  <ub)erted  to  the 
!»-.>•  ;i.  o.-i:  le  annoyance  and  interruption  by  inipertur'^  Tt^itis, 
<  h;:.;  labi  r  !s  largely  prevented  Even  under  the  1916  act  all  but 
six  State-  were  able  to  develop  a  cooperative  plan  with  the  Chil- 
dren s  Bureau  for  admlntstennR  these  provisions  under  unlfi.Tm 
stand. irds  For  the^e  <ix,  thf  Bureau  provided  a  satisfactory  uni- 
form permit  iuid  handled  the  problem  with  a  m.mlmum  of  efTort 
and  expensf'  In  these  pas'  20  years  improvement  !n  State  laws 
and  m  the.r  certiflca-es  has  proceeded  apace  aid  It  seen^s  now  far 
mort  certa  n  even  'h.in  in  1916  that  the  great  majority  if  not  all. 
wlil  be  prepared  t.)  cooperate  unreservedly  in  the  prevention  of 
illegal  enipUvm.ent   of  children 

I  was  ab.solutelv  .  ppof^ed  'o  the  indirerf  me' hod  of  child-labor 
control  prrpv>spd  ;n  ttie  S<uiatt>  bill,  as  previously  considered  in  the 
Senate  Instead  >  if  preventin.g  child  lab(j:  at  '...e  aut.set,  the  Senate 
bill  was  tmaed  upon  enforcement,  and  permitted  the  wrong  to  be 
comjTiitted.  pri.n-id.nst  '..j:  'l.i-  -u^sequotv  punishment  of  the 
ofTtr.ders,  In  contract,  the  adopte<J  rhlld-labor  provisions  are 
effective  because  they  rely  upon  the  prevent  p  in  of  the  illegal  em- 
ployment  in  'he  first  instan"-'  bv  'h''  a-=e  ,  f  wcTk  certificates 

The  bill  provides  for  the  prote«-tK-!i  -f  ti.f  (  h:ld  and  also  pro- 
tecus  the  manufacturer  from,  unnecessary  harasslni^  investiga- 
tion.^ and  pri-werution"^  Th:  's  .i-^'Mmp'.lshed  by  simple  admin- 
istrative practio's  r,it;,'r  '..i::  h-,  »■-.:.  ,r;;r:ner-.t  and  prosecution 
afier  violation,  wl'h  a  '^.-nfusinK  array  of  methods  and  an  army 
of  merch  indl."»e  rherkr-r^  la'^el  :n^pe<-tors  fictnry  Inspectors,  and 
pros<>cutiir«i     a  meth  ■<;     f   hiehly  douh'ful  pfSracy 

Notwithstanding  the  criticism  whic!:  may  be  urged  against  this 
wag»'-hour  law  as  a  whoif  ;'  C' ins*  ;tuti',i  ,it  Ip-.vst.  a  very  fair 
effort  to  remedy  the  evil  conditions  which  admittedly  prevail.  It 
seeks  to  be  ;..ir  Lin.d  if  honestly  and  elTectively  administered.  It 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  imprvln*!  the  rondition  of  the  millions 
of  C'Ur  citizens  who  are  now  underpaid  and  overworked.  This 
admirable  start  In  t!..-  <\  'ectKm  deservf*.  the  support  of  all 
groups  .abor  and  mdustr....  who  will  ult.mately  t>enefit  by  Its 
pru'.  liioui. 
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I  would  like  to  add  to  this  discussion  a  brief  commentary  which 
I  have  had  prepared  upon  the  consUtutlonal  aspects  of  the  child - 
labor  sections  of  this  bill. 

There  Is  a  need  today  for  clarification  and  reassertlon  of 
genuine  liberal  trends  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  a  process  has 
proceeded  apace  during  the  last  year  or  more  until  we  have  built 
up  now  a  body  of  legal  precedent  more  In  line  with  changing  con- 
cepts of  the  economic  world.  We  need  but  mention  the  minimum- 
wage  reversal,  the  several  decisions  upholding  the  Wagner  Act 
upon  many  fronts,  and  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commission 
decisions,  to  see  the  trend 

The  conference  bill  in  its  child-labor  provisions  will  furnish  an 
opportunity  to  advance  this  trend  by  employing  a  direct  method 
of  control  of  interstate  commerce  by  Congress.  This  same  method 
was  20  year^  ago  voided  by  the  famous  Hammer-Dagenhart  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  Undoubtedly,  this  bill  contem- 
plates the  likelihood  of  the  Court  reversing  that  5  4  decision. 
This  is  the  sensible  way  to  secure  a  legitimate  basis  of  interstate- 
commerce   control   in  keeping   with   the   present   recognized   needs 

of  the  time.  j    v.      ♦», 

The  proposal  of  an  alternative  approach  not  adopted  by  tne 
conference  had  been  previously  considered  but  has  not  been 
used  in  this  bill  The  alternative  approach  would  have  en- 
hanced the  principle  of  Interstate-commerce  control  used  in  the 
conference  bill,  but  without  Its  vital  administrative  methods,  and 
would  have  Included  other  provisions  based  upon  the  principles 
of  the  prison -m.ade-goods  prohibition — admitted  in  hearings  and 
debate  to  be  less  effective.  This  procedure  of  approaching  the 
problem  on  two  fronts  at  once  seemed  to  weaken  the  very  strong 
case  for  a  frontal  attack  on  the  Hammer-Dagenhart  aecision  By 
proposing  a  secondary  method,  a  question  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  direct  method  used  In  the  conference  bill  Is  raised, 
and  a  shadow  of  doubt  is  cast  over  the  soundness  of  and  neces- 
sity for  the  direct  method  of  prohibiting  shipments  in  interstate 
commerce.  Now.  If  the  Court's  recent  efforts  are  any  index,  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  any  commentator  who  does  not  see  in  them 
very  pertinent  trends,  then  Hammer  v.  Dageithart  is  at  present  of 
very  doubtful  significance.  Original  objections  of  the  Court  have 
been  set  aside  on  two  diverse  fronts. 

In  that  5-A  decision,  the  forward  progress  of  the  Court  was 
reversed— and  it  has  required  20  years  to  bring  us  back  to  the 
point  the  Court  had  logically  reached.  Pew  people  could  foresee 
the  remotest  posslbUlty  of  the  majority  decision  of  the  Dagenhart 

After  the  cases  involving  the  phosphorous-match  prohibition, 
the  Lottery  Act  of  1895,  the  pure-food  law  of  1906,  the  law  on  quar- 
antine of  diseased  plants,  and  the  Sherman  antitrust  interstate 
commerce  provisions,  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  which  enter  interstate  commerce  was  almost 
assumed.  This  bolt  out  of  the  blue  was  hard  to  understand.  The 
Tlpaldo  and  other  early  minimum-wage  decisions  of  the  Court 
resembled  the  Dagenhart  decision  In  the  surprise  they  occasioned 
among  the  people  Now  those  decisions  have  been  reversed  in 
the  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  against  Parrlsh  case  and  we  are  no  longer 
presented  with  this  obstacle  to  progress.  What  evidence  is  there 
of  a  change  in  conditions  which  might  aid  in  securing  reversal 
of  the  Hammer-Dagenhart  decision  also? 

The  widespread  approval  of  all  employers,  and  the  applause 
of  the  public  which  attended  the  adoption  of  the  child-labor 
provisions  of  the  industrial  codes  left  no  doubt  of  their  value. 
Of  all  the  substandard  labor  conditions  shown,  none  were  so 
universallv  condemned  as  was  the  use  of  chUd  labor,  since  it  was 
most  unfair  and  destructive  of  good  standards  in  Industry.  It 
was  found  to  reach  across  State  lines  to  the  States  receiving  the 

products  of  child  labor.  .  ..  ».       **. 

In  evidence  of  thU  we  have  a  statement  from  Massachusetts. 
Governor  Ely  iUustrated  this  pressure  of  interstate  cutthroat 
competition  bv  publicly  threatening  in  1933  to  ask  for  a  mora- 
torium on  the  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  law  unless  com- 
petine  SUtes  raised  their  laws  for  protecting  women  and  chil- 
dren, so  that  manufacturers  of  that  SUte  wotild  not  be  forced 
out  of  comt)etltion.  .,   ,    ^ 

Injury  to  manufacturers  can  derive  from  movement  of  Indus- 
tries across  State  lines  in  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  cheap 
child  labor  and  thereby  undercut  competitors. 

In    Connecticut.    Governor    Cross    deplored    the    arrival    of    new 
sweatshops    "which    have    come    upon    us   like    a   cloud    of   locusts 
In  order  to  escape  the  more  stringent  laws  of  neighboring  States. 
These  sweatshops  were  using  young  girls. 

One  firm  prosecuted  In  Kentucky  for  the  use  of  child  labor 
was  reported  to  have  been  granted  free  taxes  for  5  years  by  a 
city  in  another  State,  as  an  inducement  to  move  there.  Investi- 
gation revealed  that  In  the  latter  city  the  Arm  thus  favored  was 
ijaving  Its  girls  starvation  wages. 

A  more  general  Illustration,  none  the  less  striking,  is  found 
In  the  refusal  In  1933  of  State  legislatures  to  raise  their  child- 
labor  standards  to  16  years  in  spite  of  strong  urging  by  citizens— 
and  the  welcome  accorded  a  few  months  later  the  same  standards 
In  the   N    R    A    codes   applicable   unlfomUy   to   competing   States. 

Other  evidence  is  available  but  this  will  Illustrate  the  new  data 
which    have   appeared    since    the    Dagenhart   decision   was   handed 

down.  _^ 

I^t  us  see  how  far  the  Court  has  already  gone  in  preparing 
the  way  for  a  reversal.  The  Court  majority  in  the  Hammer- 
Dagenhart  case  based  lU  declslou  upon  two  main  potnta.     First, 


that  the  goods  whose  shipment  in  Interstate  commerce  was  pro- 
hibited were  harmless.  Second,  that  the  production  of  goods  trans- 
ported was  a  "matter  of  local  regulation"  Since  control  of  inter- 
state commerce  did  not  involve  control  of  production,  said  the 
Court,  the  first  Federal  chUd  labor  law  violated  the  tenth 
amendment. 

Smce  that  1918  decision,  much  water  has  gone  under  the  bridge. 
The  matter  of  the  harmless  character  of  goods  prohibited  to  com- 
merce has  tvrtce  come  up  for  scrutiny  and  the  Court  has  reversed 
Itself  on  that  point.  In  Brooks  against  United  States  the  Court 
held:  "Congress  can  certainly  regulate  Interstate  commerce  to  the 
extent  of  forbidding  and  punishing  the  use  of  such  commerce  as 
an  agency  to  promote  immorality,  dishonesty,  or  the  spread  of 
any  evil  or  harm  to  the  people  of  other  States  from  the  State  of 
origin.  In  doing  that  it  is  merely  exercising  the  police  power 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  within  the  field  of  interstate  com- 
merce." This  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taft  is  basically  incon- 
sistent with  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  In  Hammer  agaln.st  Dagen- 
hart and  is  broad  enough  to  sustain  the  child-labor  provisions  of 
the  conference  bill  More  recently  the  Court  Invoked  that  reason- 
ing of  the  Brooks  case  in  upholding  the  Ashurst-Summers  law 
in  the  Kentucky  Whip  &  Collar  case,  when  It  ruled  as  "inadmis- 
sible" evidence  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  goods  transported 

The  increasing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Congress  In  its  inter- 
state-commerce power  can  foster  as  well  as  protect  interstate 
commerce  is  an  important  contributory  factor  in  surmounting  the 
barrier  raised  in  the  Dagenhart  case.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  Keppler  the  Court  held  that  unfair  com- 
petition In  Interstate  commerce  existed  where  the  sale  of  the  lot- 
tery candy  or  penny  package  to  chUdren,  while  not  in  itfielf  un- 
lawful, comjjelleu  other  manufacturers  to  adopt  the  device, 
regardless  of  personal  scruples,  in  order  to  meet  competition — and 
that  Congress  is  able  to  prohibit  it  In  the  st^me  vein  it  is  pretty 
well  established  that  It  Is  consonant  with  the  public  interest  for 
Congress  to  put  an  end  to  unfair  competitive  practice  involving 
interstate  commerce  with  a  consequent  Improvement  of  the  com- 
petitive position  of  a  group  of  producers.  This  same  purpose 
is  Inherent  in  a  national  uniform  law  that  will  remove  competi- 
tion between  groups  of  producers  so  far  as  child  labor  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  new  evidence  of  such  harmful  and  unfair  com- 
petition arising  out  of  the  use  of  child  labor. 

The  same  type  of  reasoning  is  involved  in  the  Kentucky  Whip 
&  Collar  case  The  goods  were  not  noxious,  but  the  effect  on 
commerce  was  harmful  It  seems  also  a  logical  corollary.  In 
view  of  this  holding,  that  Congress  could  have  used  more  direct 
methods  of  control  of  an  evil  recognized  as  undesirable,  since  the 
harm  to  commerce  is  no  less  real  in  States  without  a  restriction 
upon  Importation  than  States  with  such  restriction.  As  to  the 
power  of  Congress  in  this  respect,  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Hill  is  pertinent.  In  that  case  the  Court  upheld  the  power 
of  Congress  to  punish  transportation  of  liquor  into  a  State  through 
such  transportation  was  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  SUte.  that  la, 
irrespective  of  State  prohibition  law. 

Regardless  of  such  reasoning,  the  Court  has  mounted  this  hurdle 
of  the  harmlessness  of  the  goods  by  holding  in  the  Whip  ft 
Collar  case  as  Inadmissible  the  contention  that  because  the  goods 
are  not  noxious  the  Congress  is  without  power  to  prohibit  their 
shipment,  and  in  the  Hill  case  the  power  of  Congress  to  punish 
transportation  even  Into  a  State  permitting  such  transportation. 

The  second  point  raised  in  Hammer-Dagenhart  was  that  the 
power  to  control  Interstate  commerce  did  not  Include  the  power 
to  control  production  of  goods,  which  remained  a  "matter  of  local 
regulation"  with  the  consequent  involvement  of  the  tenth  amend- 
ment The  case  of  the  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v  Parrish  and  the 
National  Labor  Relation  cases,  particularly  the  Friedman -Harry 
Marks  Clothing  Co.  case,  have  done  much  to  reverse  that  Judg- 
ment Mr  Justice  Holmes  in  the  mlnorfty  opinion  on  the  Dagen- 
hart case  contended  that  the  act  before  the  Court  was  a  regtUatlon 
of  Interstate  commerce.  How  a  decision  that  such  exercise  of 
power  can  be  said  to  result  In  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
State  has  been  a  matter  rebutted  widely  by  the  publicists  on  the 
subject  Perhaps  the  decision  must  rest  on  what  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes'  in  the  case  of  Missouri  v.  Holland.  2  je^n  later,  called 
"some  invisible  radiation  from  the  general  terms  of  the  tenth 
amendment."  ,  .    , 

Whatever  its  basis,  it  Is  sufHcient  that  recent  decisions  sxistaln- 
Ine  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  have  largely  controverted 
that  viewpoint  The  Court  held  that  the  fact  that  employers  were 
engaged  In  production  was  not  determinative.  The  real  quesUon 
to  be  decided  was  "as  to  the  effect  upwn  interstate  commerce  of 
the  labor  practices  involved"  In  production  proce«es.  U  such 
lab^r  practices  in  production  were  harmful  to  the  public  interest 
In  Interstate  commerce,  they  were  subject  to  congressional  pro- 
hibition It  scv-ms  fair  to  assume  that  If  there  was  no  violation 
of  the  tenth  amendment  in  a  direct  enforcement  of  employment 
conditions  based  solely  upon  the  fact  that  the  employers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  through  seUing  and  purchasing  goods  as 
part  of  their  business,  surely  no  violation  can  ensue  from  the 
functioning  of  a  law  which  operates  directly  only  by  prohibiting 
the  interstate  shipment  of  certain  goods  produced  under  condi- 
tions contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Therefore  all  these  cases  march  before  us  as  a  sign  of  the 
new  approach  to  an  old  problem  of  Interstate  commerce  Juris- 
diction m  the  Congress.  U  we  heed  the  sign  we  will  no  longer 
delay    the    enactment    of    new    legislation   fortified   by    provUlona 
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Mi.  TRUMAN     Mr  President 
have  prtnled  tn  the  Appendix  of 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  " 
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Bnnu  are  now  drvelapln«  which 
blttei   and  futUe  conflict  that  baa 
ment  and  luiamnas  and  blacking  the 

Five  years  ago  we  facwl  a  sertous 
recorvy     When  President  Roosevelt 
ment  In  1033  he  was  faced  with  the 
confrantlz^  our  Ooeenunent  to  Its 
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and  dlaasMr  faced  the  country 

Durtz^  tbe  intcrrentog  years  tbe 
a  oourageous  and  winning  struggle 
^Txi  social  nMJadJustmenta  and  plao» 
of  leixwsry 

We  have  oorracted  tbe  evils  In 
and  today  we  have  In  the  United 
^..^trtq  system  in  the  world 
the    Fteleral   Oovemment.     Today 
be«rd  at.  and  if  a  faUure  does 
and   completely   paOd   off      nfty 
a«gTt«ating    •4a.000.000j000    tn 
Federal  system  of  deposit  Insurance 
tory  have  the  banks  of  the  country 
part  of  tbe  people 

We    have    corrected    the    serious 
which  for  half  »  century  prevailed 
and  which  permitted  the  ptx>ple  of 
looted  out  of  billions  of  dollars  th 
sry      The  Amertemn  people  applauc 
Government    over    the    old    guard 
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UNITED  STATES 
of  Tuesday.  June  7>,  193S 


ask  unanimous  consent  to 

the  RxconD  a  radio  address 

Montana  [Mr.  MmikAY '.  over 

on  Thursday.  June   16, 

very  able  discussion  of  the 

necessity   for    cooperation 


address  was  ordered  to  be 


oreshadow  an  ear^y  end  of  the 

I  een  going  on  between  gcrvem- 

road  to  recovery 

iroblein  at  economic  and  social 

took  over  the  reins  of  Govem- 

lost  dangerous  set  of  conditions 

entire  history      Fifteen  million 

manablp.  his  wisdom,   and 

were  In  confusion      Banks 

In   many    industrial 

cociipletely  suspended.     Confusion 

administration  has  carried  on 

to  correct  these  economic  ills 

our  country  on  a  sound  beam 


system  of  national  bankUag. 

States  tbe  souzKlest  and  safest 

deposits  aie   now  insured  by 

failure   Is   scarcely   ever 

the  depositors  are  promptly 

lion  depositors   have   deposits 

Insured    under    a 

At  no  penod  in  American  htt- 

en Joyed  such  oonAdence  on  the 


mil 
Amitrtcan    banks 


ixid  flagrant  evils  and  abuses 
n  our  great  security  exchjinges 
the  ooxmtry  to  be  cheated  and 
h^ugh  manipulatloii  and  trlck- 
thls  great  victory  won  by  the 
:i    the    stock    exchanges.     Now, 


unde-  our  present  grttcm  af  national  reflation  through  th? 
Secunues  and  Kxchaiiy.e  fomnnsfeKm.  diihon  -si  man ipuint ions  or 
•;i'.i.i.r  pr-.i.  tlr-^  .:.  •.:.•■-'-  •x-  i-.u-k;'-  ;..i--e  r>.-f:!  r  nn.nhird.  acd  the 
cor.fblence  oJ  tie  p.-op'e  m  t^*  invtstmeia  nua  -ecviriiies  busi- 
neat  of  the  ctuntry   ;.a*  nrtn  revived 

Th-'  condict  beiwe«?n  l^tyr  aj.d  capital,  which  has  at  Umes 
reacl  ed  sucn  serious  pnip.iriK>ns  m  to  aliKost  threaion  the  future 
ol  our  country,  is  now  p:us.-,in,^  fn  :^i  the  Ariv  ncan  sc^ne  The 
problems  of  <-apral  and  !hd.t  have  bffu  rt-nv  vt-d  troni  the  field 
of  brui*  force  aiid  plact^l  on  a  hitii  plane  I  reaM:.n  and  law. 
Under  'h-  pr"S«-nt  National  Labor  R-  lauuiis  Act  labor  has  been 
put  jn  an  equal  Itxitiikg  with  indu&iry  Ihe  pruiciple  of  collec- 
tive bargamnii^  has  been  recfjgnlzed  and  machinery  ha.s  been 
devi-sed  for  the  s.-tiU-ment  of  dlspuUvs.  «.hich  if  honestly  and 
equr-ably  admiiiiatfrKi  will  eve:>;ua!ly  rernuve  from  thii.  country 
the  destructive  ctii.nici*  and  dist  irbauces  *hicn  have  heretofore 
previiietl 

Ttrough  the  ooc:al  Se<:ur:ty  .\ct  we  h.ive  'Established  a  system 
of  i.'ld-a^c  peusiou-s  an^l  ur.>'mpuiyineiii  .n.-iurance  which  wiU 
fSef.'-rly  aid  ::;   biilti.'ic  •.:.?:    -iir  xt;  )U.'5  sia.  i.ii  !r..i'.ad  mstnient^ 

Cc>n<?Tes*  has  Jusl  enacted  a  miuanum-wa^'es  and  maximum- 
hours  bill  wh;ch  wili  raise  up  that  »;reat  submerged  section  of 
uiK);-trani/.*>d  workers  who  'ave  b««'n  victmi-  of  industrial  ex- 
ploit4»iion  ThLs  measure  wtU  niateriaily  increase  employment, 
expend  the  purchaaiu^  p«.)wr  of  the  country,  and  comstilute  a 
real  step  forward   ui   recovpry 

Likewise.  Uie  pli>;ht  of  a^.'-, culture  is  being  remedied  For  half  a 
century  the  farmers  of  the  '-(untrv  have  been  thp  victims  of  a 
nauonai  tarifl  policy  which  ha»i  brought  rum  and  disaster  to  mil- 
lions of  farm  famiUe-s.  retuiering  ihem.  in  nuiuy  instances,  bank- 
rupt and  destitute  This  dfstruction  of  ttie  purrha*mc  power  of 
agriculture  has  been  oi^e  of  'he  pnncipaJ  facT<irs  in  cau.'^lng  our 
depressions  The  deadly  etTe-  ts  of  our  tariff  pchcies  on  American 
agriculture  has  now  been  offset  and  -oinpwnftiited  for  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  and  the  purchaaing  [Xiwcr  -A  our  farm  popula- 
tion, so  e»iential  to  mdustr.  li  aciivity  ix  tx-iiu' compie'ely  restored 
A  \-9*t  nauonal  proRram  tor  ihe  coiiwrva- ion  of  our  land  and 
water  resources  is  being  carried  out  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas 
of  nhe  country  and  sf-ientiric  methotls  are  being  applied  to  place 
agriculture  on  a  stiund   and   stable   basis 

Nurr.erous  other  infi'^n  es  o(  pr  >gre«s  m  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems aftecting  busineiw  and  industry  could  be  described  I  cannot 
take  the  time  to  disciisa  ihem  in  detail  The  nauonal  currency 
ha.'^  been  stabiln-od  Ind'.strv  ha,.s  h»-en  stimulated  Our  foreign 
trade  has  b»>en  greatly  e.Tpand^>d  Through  n:any  ajfucies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as.*;  s'ance  ha»  be<"n  r^-nderrd  to  bu6ines.s  and 
to  our  great  trarL-^portation  s' s»ems  in  overcoming  conditions 
which  threatened   banXruptcv  and  rum 

Thrrugh  the  Rec(>n-~i.ruct  ion  Finance  Corporation  the  large 
banlcing  insurance  tnd  'ju-mh-ss  i:u<-rpsi,s  of  thr  country  received 
material  f.narcial  aid  Oviriua.  'he  peri' d  ot  the  depretw^ion  In 
fact,  it  cannot  be  succev-fu'.iv  rlenie<l  that  bu.'^me'-s  hfs  n^ceived 
the  major  f-hare  1  the  benthus  resuUirn;  Ir  m;  Government  relief 
activities  and  public  spt-ncing,  .md  wa>  carrn^  lurwnrd  during 
the  depression  more  efTeciiveiy  than  any  other  group  in  the 
country 

KfTorts  are  now  on  foot  to  worlc  out  some  solution  for  the 
baffling  problems  of  our  national  transportaiion  system  Years  of 
mismanagement  ex-.iloitation  and  financial  inaiuptilatlon  brought 
our  gr'-at  svstetn  of  rmiw  lys  to  a  state  of  fftiiur>-  confu.slon,  and 
collapse  Somethmtr  murt  be  done  to  rehabilitate  these  great 
traniponatum  pvs'em.-i  so  essential  in  ar. y  scheme  of  American 
prosperity  The  present  administration  is  seekini;  to  work  out 
wavs  and  mean.-?  to  place  these  tailroaas  on  a  soun  i  and  efficient 
PC  i:omic  ba.-is  ;::  rder  'hat  thpv  may  efffctively  cooperate  in  the 
Industrial  recovery  which  is  now  steadily  developing  m  the 
country 

These  slgciflcatit  measures  and  cou.-^tructive  policip5  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  'he  held  of  industry  and  hr.ancc,  if  not  again  counter- 
acted by  monopolistic  price  rrianiqulat  ,ons  or  other  unsound  eco- 
nomic practices,  will  soon  place  the  country  on  a  stable  ba.sis  of 
recovery 

The  serious  depression  which  struck  us  in  1929  had  spread 
tjankruptcy  and  unemplcrsment  across  the  entire  country  Destitu- 
tion ar;d  su^er-.ng  was  viaited  on  miiliou^  of  innocent  jjeople  as  a 
result  of  the  1929  break -down  of  our  economic  system  It  was  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  trenius  of  .American  industry  and  °lso  to 
our  pride  and  self-complacency  It  was  difficult  lor  many  of  our 
citizen.-;  'c  realize  'he  extent  of  our  national  plight.  The  Nation's 
great  Industrial  leaders  for  a  whUe  refused  to  recognize  the  situa- 
tion They  sought  to  descr.i>e  it  ais  one  ff  the  recurring  condi- 
tions of  dieflation  whic!;  must  be  endured  under  our  economic 
system  for  the  time  being  It  wa.";  claimed  that  after  a  period  of 
such  deflation  an  economic  equ.librium  w<-iuld  again  be  resumed 
and  all  wculd  be  well  Prosperif.  wa.s  descrilaed  as  being  "Just 
arotind  the  comer  and  we  were  asked  to  do  noihme.  We  found, 
however,  to  cur  grea-  alarm  and  discomfort,  that  it  was  more  than 
an  ordinary  depres.^ion  We  wer>'  m  lact.  in  a  serious  penod  of 
transition  Great  changes  h.a.d  come  over  the  country:  our  capi- 
talistic svstem  had  dev -loped  senou.s  flaws;  and  we  were  actually 
facing  insolvency  and  chaos  if  certain  basic  and  fundamental  cor- 
rectic!'.*  -Aer-  r-  t  n'.,vde  B'j'h  governn-.er.t  a:.d  bu>:ness  in  1929 
had  faltered  and  filled  in  ettectjve   leader-^hip 

In  the  program  of  rerorm  whuti  I  have  brietlv  referred  to.  I 
have  shown  how  we  ha. e  corrected  many  of  these  flagrant  and 
deeply   ii.i^ra.ned  e'.  lU   .i\  our  eco:ic.:n;c  sjatem    and   I.oa'   we   h.ave 
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laid  the  foundation  for  an  era  of  Just  and  fair  dealing  under  a 
reformed  and  corrected  economic  system.  Further  studies,  of 
course    are  necessary  and  will  be  carried  on. 

We  have  learned  that  returning  prosperity  last  summer  was 
completely  upset  because  of  certain  monopolistic  activities  and 
certain  mistaken  monetary  policies  In  19?6  and  1937  prosperity 
wa.s  rapidly  returning;  but  the  great,  monopoly-controlled  In- 
dustries of  the  country  had  suddenly  advanced  prices  and  had 
undertaken  to  rake  in  the  lion  s  share  of  the  steadily  Increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country  Authoritative  statistics  show  that  many 
of  the.se  monopolistic  corporations  made  more  profits  In  1937 
than  they  did  m  1929,  which  was  the  highest  penod  of  American 
industna'l  prosperity.  ^     .     .  «  ^      t. 

Such  a  record  of  profiteering,  of  course,  cannot  be  Justified.  .  It 
was  accomplished  bv  means  of  tmfair  price  advances  which  en- 
abled them  to  Eklm'the  cream  ofT  the  prosperity  which  had  been 
Induced  bv  Government  spending  It  counteracted  all  our  re- 
covery efforts  and  started  the  country  on  a  downward  spiral  of 
recession  Economists  point  out  that  these  unbalanced,  monopo- 
listic prices  Interfere  with  the  smooth  operation  of  our  economic 
system  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  such  prac- 
tices If  we  are  ever  to  have  real  recovery. 

President  Roosevelt  has  demanded  a  thorough  study  of  tne 
concentration  of  economic  power  and  Its  effect  upon  the  decline 
of  competition  The  Congress  has  now  authorized  this  study, 
and  Its  purpose  Is  to  restore,  protect,  and  maintain  the  invio- 
lability of  our   Amencan  system  of  competitive  enterprise. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  monetary  control  It  appears  that 
in  the  good  old  davs  of  rugged  individualism  this  country 
turned  over  the  control  of  its  monetary  system  to  what  is  olten 
described  as  the  Money  Trust.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment abandoned  Its  control  over  money  and  handed  It  o^'^r  ^ 
pnvate  interests  The  Con.stitutlon  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  control  over  monev:  that  it  shall  have  the  right  to  coin 
money  and  fix  the  value  thereof,  but.  for  some  unknown  and 
inexplicable  reason,  we  were  Induced  to  surrender  that  insti- 
tutional power  and  control  over  money  and  place  it  absolutely  in 
pnvate  hands.  Since  then  it  has  been  possible  for  those  m  con- 
trol of  the  monetary  system  of  the  country  to  bring  on  periods  of 

inflation  and  deflation  at  will.  ^ 

For  example,  in  1921,  by  the  exercise  of  this  power  over  otir  mone- 
tarv  system  the  country  experienced  a  serious  deflation  This  was 
foliowed  a  little  later  by  an  unexampled  penod  of  inflation  known 
as  the  CooUdpe  era  of  prosperity,  which  resulted  m  1929  in  the  great 
financial  crash  that  shook  the  Nation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  The  operation  of  this  power  and  control  over  money  in 
1937  again  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  recession  which  set  m  dunng 
the  summer  of  that  year. 

We  therefore  have  these  several  major  problems  still  confronting 
the  country  and  demanding  solution-  tn  Monopolistic  control: 
(2.  monetary  control:  (3)  reorganization  of  railroads  All  of  these 
problems  must  be  solved  In  order  to  avoid  these  recurring  aepres- 

The  recovery  and  relief  program  which  Is  now  being  set  on  foot. 

under  which  "billions  of  dollars  are  to  be  spent,  obviously  is  not 
Intended  m  itself  as  a  solution  of  otir  economic  problems.  It  is  a 
necessary  st4?p,  however.  In  stimulating  the  return  of  business  and 
industrial  activity;  and.  of  course,  is  an  inescapable  obligation  in 
providing  for  the'unemploved  and  destitute.  It  will  have  a  prompt 
effect  on  the  industrial  and  business  activity  of  the  Nation.  It 
will  create  a  tremendous  purchasing  power  necessary  to  stimulate 
lafjemg  mdustrv  It  will  provide  immediate  employment  and  bring 
food  shelter,  aiid  .assistance  to  the  unemployed  and  impoverished 
millions  of  the  country  who  have  been  affected  by  the  recession 

A  permanent  cure  must  follow  a  different  course.  We  must 
rrcover  control  over  our  monetary  policies.  We  must  lecislate 
monopoly  out  of  our  American  system  of  comp)etltlve  enterprtse. 
We  must  provide  for  a  wider  distribution  of  the  profits  of  in- 
dustry We  must  prevent  the  continued  exploitation  of  millions 
of  unorganized  workers  We  must  balance  our  system  of  mass 
prpduction  with  ma.=.s  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
p*K3ple  We  must  find  wavs  and  means  of  preventing  profiteenng 
and  'he  hoarding  of  canital  by  special,  privileged  interests  All 
the.v  reforms  are  capable  of  achievement  and  must  be  achieved 
if    we   are   to   have   genuine,    widespread.    American    prosperity. 

We  have,  as  I  have  said,  thus  far  made  rapid  strides  in  correct- 
ing the  evils  which  have  been  uncovered  in  our  Amencan  system. 
Business  has  been  treated  generously,  as  I  have  f)oinied  out. 
The  great  majority  of  buflnessmen  and  citi2«nis  of  the  country 
are  in  favor  of  continuing  this  cours^^  and  will  support  the  efforts 
of  this  and  future  administrations  to  correct  these  evident  un- 
balanced conditions  In  our  economic  system.  The  j)eople  of  the 
Nation  have  m  periodic  referendums  expressed  confidence  in 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  program  of  recovery  and  reform. 
They  are  not  at  all  frightened  by  the  vicious  attacks  which  have 
been  made  on  President  Roosevelt  or  his  administration,  or  by 
the  baseless  charetvs  that  he  is  undermining  otir  form  of  govern- 
ment or  destroying  our  American  system  of  competitive  enter- 
prise. 

He  would  indeed  be  a  rash  man  who  would  assume  that  this 
great  Nation,  blessed  with  natural  resources  beyond  those  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  15  incapable  of  working  out  a  solution 
of  Its  economic  problems.  Already  we  are  on  the  way.  As  I  stated 
at  the  outset,  a  new  .-spirit  of  cooperation  is  now  developing  among 
the  various  groups  which  make  up  our  sybtem  of  private  enter- 
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prise.  There  is  not  an  intelligent  leader  In  any  field  of  American 
industry  or  business  who  is  not  now  conscious  of  the  tremendous 
industrial  activity  which  is  surely  coming  to  this  country  as  a 
result  of  the  solution  of  these  problems  which  have  been  per- 
plexing tis.  These  distinguished  leaders  In  business  and  Industry 
are  surrounded  by  expens-  -by  lawyers,  by  economists,  by  sociolo- 
gists, by  statistician.*-,  and  expert  accountants.  They  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  understand  ai?d  correctly  appraise  the  trend  of  economic 
affairs. 

Here  Is  what  Henry  Ford,  the  father  of  our  American  mass- 
production  system  says:  "We  are  going  to  have  the  greatest  era 
of  prosperity  and  happiness  we  have  ever  known  '  Mr  Ford  has 
announced  that  he  is  preparing  to  swing  his  low -cost  tractor  into 
production  and  that  he  sees  a  broad  expansion  of  business  In 
every  line 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  recently  announoMl 
Its  Intention  to  carry  out  a  vast  plant -modernization  program 
involving   $100,000,000 

Manv  other  corporations  are  taking  preliminary  steps  to  under- 
take new  financing,  which  looks  like  a  revival  of  the  capital  mar- 
ket Tlie  battle  for  business  recovery  has  moved  forwaid  rapidly 
with  maneuvers  to  put  millions  of  dollars  Into  the  firing  line  of 
industry 

Thomas  J  Watson,  president  of  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corporation,  has  Just  stated  that  "an  industrial  revival  In 
the  United  States  Is  near  '  He  has  announced  that  his  corpoia- 
tlon  proposes  to  construct  a  new  unit  "to  take  care  of  future  de- 
mands of  our  bxislness  arising  from  the  revival  of  Industry,  which 
I  confidently  believe  Is  on  Its  way  " 

Practically  all  the  large  Industrial  corporations  have  plans  for 
the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  during  1938.  and  scores  of 
other  smaller  Industrial  orgranlzations  are  planning  similar  expan- 
sions and  investments  baaed  on  the  exp>ectatlon  of  general  busi- 
ness revival  during  the  year 

A  recent  article  bv  C.  F  Hughes  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  15  states  that  efforts  to  achieve  a  more  practical  cooperation 
on  recovery  problems  seem  to  be  moving  toward  results  W^e 
need  an  almost  superhuman  effort  to  recondition  and  reconstruct 
the  business  of  the  country.  This  Is  no  time  for  controversy. 
This  Is  a  period  in  which  every  opportunity  must  be  grasped  to 
tinify  the  efforts  of   business.  Government,  and   labor." 

Mvron  C  Tavlor.  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has 
announced  that  he  is  plannmg  to  devote  a  substantial  part  of  his 
time  henceforth  to  the  study  and  development  of  his  theories  on 
ludustrlal  peace  and  other  management  problems.  He  says  he 
has  been  led  to  a&sume  this  task  by  the  experiences  of  the  last 
few  years,  when  Governmer.t.  business,  and  labor  appear  to  have 
been'  working  at  cross-purposes  and  warring  among  themselves; 
whereas  the  situation  called  for  the  closest  form  of  understanding 
and  cooperation  He  .says  he  believes  a  solution  is  essential  and 
can  he  found  and  predicates  his  faith  in  his  views  upon  the 
peaceful  relations  which  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
enjoyed  with  labor  since  it  entered  Into  its  labor  agreement  under 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  early  m  1937. 

Mr  Arthur  H  Kehoe  vice  president  of  the  Consolidated  Edison 
Co  of  New  York,  Inc  .  has  Just  predicted  an  investment  of 
113  000.000  000  bv  the  electric  light  and  power  industry  of  the 
country  during  the  next  10  years  to  meet  the  greater  demand 
for  service  He  said:  "The  sustained  growth  of  tlie  industry 
during  the  next  decade  w-ould  represent  an  annual  increase  of 
less  than  7I4  percent  annually,  and  for  the  Industry  to  double  lU 
present  plant  investmenis  would  require  expenditure  for  net  capi- 
tal additions  starting  at  approximately  H. 000.000.000  yearly  and 
going  to  11.750.000,000  at  the  end  of  such  10-year  term,"  In 
explanation  of  his  prediction  of  a  doubling  of  the  industry-s 
investment  in  facilities.  Mr.  Kehoe  declared  that  the  doubling  of 
capacity  to  metn  increased  demands  in  the  span  of  a  few  years 
has  occurred  again  and  again  m  the  history  of  the  industry. 

Mr  J.  E  Davidson,  president  of  the  Nebraska  Power  Co.,  In 
expressing  the  need  for  Intelligent  cooperation  recently  said  It 
should  be  our  first  concern  to  seek  out  and  eliminate  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  any  mistaken  ideas  or  ili-fcelings  on  the 
part  of  the  public  With  understanding  w?  shall  gain  the  respect 
and   loyalty   that    we   merit 

Roger  W  Babson.  Ftatlstlclan  and  business  prognostics  tor  just 
a  few  days  ago  predicted  a  great  improvement  generally  m  busi- 
ness conditions  Mr  Babson  said  that  the  business  slump  of 
the  last  half-year  hafe  been  nothing  more  than  a  "temporary 
pocket'    m  the  road  of  general  recovery. 

Mr  George  W.  Wilson,  vice  president  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  in  the  Scranton  Tribune  of  May  25. 
savs  that  the  sentiment  among  30  leading  members  of  the  Mar- 
keting Executives"  Society  indicates  an  upturn  in  business  this 
summer  and  an  optimistic  ouUook  for   Increased  volume  of  trade 

Mr  Larry  E  Grubb.  president  of  the  Phiko  Radio  &  Tele- 
vision Co.,  'is  quoted  m  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  May  27,  aa 
follows:  "American  business  can't  stand  still  •  •  •  Prosper- 
ity isnt  around  the  comer;  it's  here  for  those  who  wUl  go  out 
and  get  it  Philco  m  planning  to  sj>end  millions  for  the  biggest 
exparision  advert isini:  and  sales  campaign  it  ever  has  had  New 
ideas    new  products    and  courace  are  what  business  needB  ' 

William  S  Knudsen.  president  of  General  MoU:rs  Corporation, 
in  hi=  statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment 
and  Relief    said  that  he  knew  of  no  reason  for  ajay  benous  (.lump 
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REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

OK    TKNNK.-.SKE 

IN  THK   HOUSK  OF  RKl'RESF.NTATIVES 
Thvrsday.  June  16  '  levislattve  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14^ .  1938 

Mr  CHANDLER.  Mr  Spx'aker  our  dlstinannshed  colleasue 
from  North  Daicta  I  Mr.  BurdickI  on  day  before  yesterday 
Inserted  in  the  Rxcord  a  very  interesting — and  I  will  say  a 
very  significant — comment  on  an  ediional  which  appeared 
on  June  7.  1938,  in  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  That  edi- 
torial had  to  do  with  the  evUs  cf  the  spoils  system,  and  it 
singled  out  Andrew  Jackson  as  Lhe  one  who  had  vitalized 
that  -system  Now,  the  editor  of  that  paper.  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Meeman.  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  liberal  editors  of  the 
country,  but  I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  ume  than 
this — when  the  Congress  is  considering  many  phase.s  of  the 
patronage  question — to  take  note  <if  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
spoils  system  was  a  gradual  development  in  this  country. 
It  was  not  the  work  of  Andrew  Jarkson,  nor  did  he  vitaliae  it. 
Tltie  system  Rrew.  Jackson  had  a  part  in  it.  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  rememlx'r  that  responsiMllty  for  it  should  not  be 
charged  against  h.m.  directly  or  indirectly. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  th?  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr  But  Die*  1  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
1  would  like  to  make  some  observations  of  my  own. 

There  are  two  great  authoruie!  on  the  spoils  .system— two 
men  who  have  made  elaborate  research  into  the  subject. 
The  first  la  Carl  Rusaell  Fish.  In  1902  he  wrote  a  book 
called  CivU  Service  and  Patroni  ge.  The  other  man— and 
the  only  man  competent  to  dLvnisa  the  civil  service  under 
Jackson,  because  he  had  mado  t^e  most  elaborate  and  ooin- 
plete  study  of  it — is  Prof.  Erik  Kriks^son,  who  has  exploded 
many  a  myth  about  Andrew  Jar  laon.  spoilsman,  in  a  cjtre- 
luUy  documented  arude  euuiieti    "The  Civil  Service  Under 


Jackson,"  to  be  found  in  the  March  1927  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review- 
Now  both  of  these  men  concede  that  the  spoils  system  was 
a  gradual  growth,  and  that  no  one  man  or  administration 
should  be  blamed. 

Thus  we  find  that  on  September  27.  1795 — see  Washing- 
ton's Writings,  Volume  XII.  107.  Pord.  edition — President 
Washington  wrote  a.s  follows  to  Pickt>ring: 

I  shall  not  whil?t  I  l.ave  the  honor  of  administering  the 
Government,  hring  men  ;:■.'...  .in\  :ffi;e  cf  c.in.«;e<)uence  Itnowlngly 
whos^  p  ilitlcal  tt-n.^t.s  an-  ad'.>TSf  '.)  the  mea.sures  the  General  Gov- 
ernm'^nt  i.<  pursuing,  fur  '.lu.s,  u.  my  l  pini.jn.  would  be  a  sort  of 
political  .svncide 

The  first  Adams  had  cause  to  make  few  removals.  His 
admini.=;tration  was  a  continuation  of  Washington's. 

Now.  what  did  Jefferson  do'^  Let  me  quote  from  the  book 
of  Profe.'i.scr  Fish.  Civil  Service  and  Patronage,  page  42: 

JefTerson  In  the  f-ciirs^  of  hl.s  arimliii-nration  removed  109  post- 
m.asters  cut  of  a  total  '.)f  433  of  the  Presidential  cl.iss. 

Compare  this  with  Jackson's  543  out  of  8.356.  This  esti- 
mate for  Jackson  is  cited  by  Marquis  James  in  his  book  on 
Andrew  Jackson  and  tak-  n  frcm  the  Washington  Telegraph 
of  September  27.  1830 

Now.  by  consulting  Th*'  .'\nvTican  Historical  Association 
Papers.  II,  No.  1.  pag-^  51  cited  m  I*rofes.sor  Fish's  book,  we 
find  that  J^fTerson  rt-movf'd  14  dLstnct  attorneys  out  of  22, 
15  mar:-haLs  out  of  22,  41  colltctors  out  of  82.  18  surveyors 
out  of  30.  and  67  miscellaneous  out  of  150. 

Compare  thi.s  record  with  the  figures  piven  in  the  Wash- 
ington T-legraph  of  S'p'ember  27,  1830.  which  Marquis 
James  says,  page  534.  have  not  "on  the  whole  been  over- 
thrown" These  figures,  the  best  available,  are  for  the  period 
to  Septembtrr  1830.  as  students  of  the  period  agree  that  after 
that  date  Jackson  made  few  removals.  But  let  us  be 
generous  and  add  50  percent  to  the  figures  given  for  Jack- 
son, and  say  that  instead  of  Jack.son  removing  543  post- 
masters out  of  8,356.  he  removed  843  out  of  8,356.  Then 
we  have  this  record  against  the  figures  for  Jefferson  of  109 
out  of  433  But  oven  this  does  not  teil  the  story.  Professor 
P.sh,  m  his  bock,  says  <p.  42'  : 

In  Si.>me   l(x:a.iit;es 
others 


le  sweep  was  much   more  complete  than   la 


Jefferson  wrote  to  Governor  McKeon,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  just  turned  out  his  opponents  in  that  State: 

Some  S'ates  roquire  l^  riiff.  r>^nt  regimen  than  others  In 
Mas.sachusett.s  alone,  thfre  were  alm>ust  as  many  removals  as  in 
The  while  South,  .md  m  general  the  proportion  of  changes  was 
greatt-r  m  the  North 

Now,  let  us  see  what  Profe.-,sor  Fish  has  to  say  about  the 
so-called   patronage   balance.     Thus,   page  44: 

In  the  -ummer  of  \iiO^  Jefferson  .-ipparenlly  derided  that  the 
de-^ired  equilibrium  had  been  attained,  and  rcmovaLs  ceased  At 
that  t:m''  the  balance  of  ofBce  holding  weighed  down  considerably 
on  the  Republican  side,  but  It  should  be  twrne  in  mind  that 
the  Ferierali.sts  no  longer  constituted  half  the  population,  and 
were,  thi-retnre  according  to  the  Jeffprsoni.-^.n  rule.  iMt  entitled  to 
half  the  oiflcps  •  "  *  By  1806  the  civil  service  m.ust  have 
been  lis  strongly  Republican  as  it  had  been  Federalist  in   1801- 

The  time  has  come.  Mr  Speaker,  to  explode  this  fall-^cy 
that  Andrew  Jack.'^on  put  the  spoils  system  on  the  map.  The 
truth  IS.  as  Profe.ssor  Erik.sson  points  out.  that  it  began  in 
the  administration  of  Cfovne  Washington,  tioun.shed  in  *he 
State  government.^  at  the  .same  time,  and  gradually  grew. 
Why.  evtn  John  (Jumcy  Adams — about  whose  supposed  mn- 
partisanship  .so  much  ha.s  been  heard — sent  78  nominations 
to  the  Senate  ;n  the  closing  hours  of  his  admimstration  and 
the  Jackson  party  ci.nlirmed  40  of  them  after  Old  Hickory 
became  President 

As  to  Lincol:.  .s  record,  k:  me  quote  again  from  Professor 
Pish: 

Ll!ic>'ln  mni:)'-  1  •».'<"  r"nvn-ftl.<i  iV.t-rr  heine  1  "^39  plare.s  wUhln  his 
Clft       .      .      •      }■    ..^ .  ;    ;„,    ,,.,  :     '!vi'    '.h''   i-'r.i:;   swiep  was  the  most 

thnrouK'i'.-iijaint;    11,-ul    had    been    in-iUe.    uideed.    II   waa    the    must 
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And  .so,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  stands.  We  do  not  d*^-iy 
the  part  Andiew  Jackson  had  in  it.  We  only  record  that  his 
record,  on  close  exammation,  is  a  comparatively  mild  one, 
and  that  he  neither  subscribed  to.  nor  adopted,  the  much- 
quoted  phrase  of  William  L.  Marcy,  "To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils." 


Manganese  in  United  States  and  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuntday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  producers  of  domestic 
manganese  have  constantly  claimed  that  all  manganese  ores, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  low  grade  to  start  with  and 
that  methods  of  milling  or  treatment  had  to  be  used  on  all 
ores,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  to  concentrate  it  into  a 
high-grade  ore  before  shipment. 

Representatives  of  some  of  our  Government  departments 
have  persistently  claimed  that  foreign  ores  were  high  grade 
and  could  be  mined  and  shipped  without  treatment,  and  that 
there  were  no  satisfactory  methods  available  to  concentrate 
lew-grades  ores  which  are  known  to  occiu-  in  abundance  in 
the  United  States. 

Russia  is  the  world's  leading  producer  of  high-grade  man- 
ganese ore.  Tlie  major  portion  of  manganese  ore  imported 
into  the  United  States  comes  from  Russia.  Therefore,  the 
occurrence,  grade,  and  method  of  treatment  of  the  manga- 
nese ores  of  Russia  are  of  particular  interest  at  this  time. 

A  report  on  Russian  manganese  ores  made  by  authorized 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Gtovernment  has  just 
been  released  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  This 
report  shows  that  the  Russian  ore,  as  mined,  runs  from  17  to 
26  percent  manganese;  that  the  ores  are  treated  by  jigs, 
tables,  flotation,  and  some  of  it  is  even  sintered.  Tlie  report 
further  shows  that  from  2.5  to  3  tons  of  low-grade  ore  are 
required  to  make  a  ton  of  concentrate,  or  high-grade  ore. 
The  report  further  shows  that  the  manganese  industry  in 
Russia  is  operated  as  a  state  monopoly,  whereby  the  Govern- 
niLiit.  having  full  control  of  the  deposits,  railroads,  and  labor, 
produce  and  ship  manganese  ore  to  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

This  report  gives  convincing  evidence  that  American  man- 
ganese ores  compare  favorably  with  the  ores  of  Russia  and 
that  further  development  of  our  domestic  industi-y  for  em- 
ployment as  well  as  national  defense  should  be  encouraged 
through  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  high-grade  ore 
for  stock  pile  purposes  and  through  restoration  of  the  duty. 
The  Secretary  of  SUte  can  restore  the  full  manganese  ore 
duty  through  proper  6  months'  notice  to  Brazil.    This  should 

be  done. 

In   the   report   above   referred   to,  we   fiind   the   foUowmg 

pertinent  comments: 

roRrwoRD 

As  to  the  mineral  Industries,  these  are  being  operated  not  neces- 
sarllv  on  n  commercial  basis  where  coPts  are  considered  but  on 
one  at  national  convenience  The  Soviet  authorities  are  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  and 
from  It  create-  ultimately  a  more  secure  life  lor  the  iiia-i-ses.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  Its  object  is  to  build  up  a  powerful  seU- 
lufBclent  state 

The  Government  has  a.sBumed  the  direct  management  of  aU 
industry  and  trade  It  has  worked  out  two  gigantic  5-year  plans 
by  which  the  output  from  Us  natural  resources  Is  Increasing  at 
rapid  Btrlde*  and  thus  the  state  Is  becoming  more  powerful  each 
year  because  of  this  Increased  productive  capacity,  particularly 
01  mineral  products  and  machinery.  Mechanlzallou  In  all  opera- 
tions i.s  being  carried  out  to  the  e-xtreme. 

The  Government  controlling  as  It  doe.«  all  industries  as  well  as 
all  workers,  Is  naturally  all  powrrful  Without  this  control  the 
great  progresa,  as  ahown  by  the  statistics,  coald  not  have  been 
made,  but  like  most  Govtrnmcut-maiiaged  mdu&trlea  and  projects. 


serious  mistake.^  have  been  made,  with  much  wa.^te  rf  capital  and 
labor.  The  Soviet  officials  claim,  however,  that  cost*  are  oely 
secondary  to  that  of  increa-smg  production  at  nocesMuy  niuurals 
and  of  ^ivUi?  employment  to  nil.  But  now  afu*r  20  years  ol  com- 
munism 111  Russia,  iiistead  of  a  uniform  siundard  of  living  amoivg 
the  poptilation  cnc  sees  a  difference  In  living  sUndards  (»ome- 
times  greater  tlmn  that  to  be  found  In  so-called  capil^huiic 
Etates 

The  tendency  In  the  Soviet  Union  today  Is  toward  slate  social- 
ism with  party  leaders,  acting  as  Government  officials,  serving  a« 
head  of  the  enterprises  It  remain*  to  be  seen  whether  a  state 
thus  operated  can  improve  the  lot  of  the  workers  to  a  greater 
degree  than  a  capitalistic  state 

THE    MINERAL    INDtrsTRIES   OF    THE    SO'ITT    UNION 

The  Soviet  Union  Includes  one-seventh  of  the  world's  land  area, 
or  three  umes  that  of  the  United  States,  most  of  which  has  never 
been  prospected  becavise  of  Inadequate  transportation  facUitiea  In 
many  regions  Therefore,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  new  sources  of 
mineral  supply  have  been  fourvl  with  the  aid  of  the  several  hun- 
dred geological  parties  in  the  field  each  summer.  Pre-war  Runala 
produced  only  a  small  fraction  of  Its  present  output,  and  there 
were  no  large  Industrial  centers  such  as  those  of  today,  although 
the  pre-war  Rtissian  statesmen  realized  and  urged  the  expansion 
of  Industrialization  In  order  to  Improve  Russia  s  economic  wellare. 

Thus  big  Industrial  exjierlment,  however,  has  required  huge  cap- 
ital expenditures,  particularly  In  heavy  industry  This  has  been 
one  of  the  causet;  of  the  increasing  coet  of  living  which  has  Iseen 
taking  place  since  1926  The  Soviet  Union  cannot  produce  aa 
cheaply  aa  most  industrial  countries  owing  to  the  lack  of  tech- 
nical efficiency,  poor  equipment,  low  output  of  labor  and  often 
high  transportation  costs  Much  that  is  being  done  is  for  national 
defense,  the  ultimate  expense  of  which  must  be  borne  by  the 
worker. 

It  has  been  no  small  task  to  organize  and  operate  the  tremen- 
dous branch  of  the  Government  service  for  the  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical industries  and  to  find  competent  men  for  the  various  posi- 
tions Whether  or  not  the  ultimate  result  will  be  sucoessful  is 
still  a  question.  ai5  much  that  Is  beini;  done,  If  measured  In  terms 
of  commercial  undertakings,  would  not  be  considered  profitable 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  it  Is  more  a  question  of  producing 
from  domestic  sovirces  re^^ardless  of  actual  cost  In  order  to  Ijecome 
.self-sufflclent  There  are  also  instances  where  mineral  products 
have  been  ■diim!>ed'  on  foreign  markets  at  less  than  co.st  prices 
in  order  to  acquire  foreign  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
essential  goods. 

THE    NtKOPOl.    DISTRICT 

This  district  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper  River 
below  the  town  of  Zaporozhe  and  it  is  divided  Into  an  ea.stern  and 
western  section  by  a  zone  of  crystalline  nx  ks  barren  of  ore  Tlie 
total  area  nf  the  vlestern  .s''<tioi»  Is  about  12  miles-  lon^j  and  6  miles 
wicie  In  the  eastern  section  five  separate  ere  Ixidies  of  the  sanie 
type  have  h»-en  outlined,  the  fir«;t  one  extends  from  the  Breia  ravine 
to  the  BoLshaya  Kanienka  ravine  over  an  area  1  2  miles  wide  and 
alxut  3.1  uulei.  loug.  the  st>cond  is  located  north.asi  of  the  Bnlshaya 
Kamenka  ravir.e  alcnc  the  Tomakovka  River  and  civers  an  urea  1.2 
by  0  9  mile;  the  third  area  extends  up  the  Tomakovka  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Grushevkn  ravine,  varyiiip  from  0  3  to  2  2  miles  m 
width  and  3  miles  m  lent?th:  the  fourth,  covering  an  area  1  6  mile.s 
by  0  9  mile  is  in  the  vicmitv  ol  Nikolai  vka  village,  also  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tomakovka  River  and  north  of  the  third  deposit,  and 
the  fifth  ore  body  lies  to  the  east  of  the  third  one  extending  from 
the  KruUya  ravine  eastward  to  beyond  the  Grushevka  ravine  and  U 
1  9  mUes  wlae  by  2.5  miles  long  The  ore  bed  vaneb  Irom  3  to  114 
feet  m  thickness  averaging  about  64  feet,  and  it  is  being  mined 
upuallv  by  shafts  to  depths  of  &0  to  280  feet  From  the  main  haul- 
age ways  "drifts  extend  to  the  face  of  the  ore.  which  Is  mined  by  the 
long-wall  system,  and  the  roof  is  allowed  to  cave  after  the  ore  is 
extracted  'a  large  number  of  props  are  required  to  support  the 
roof  The  use  of  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  has  increased 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  crude  ore  as  mined  is  said  to  vary  from  20  to  36  percent  man- 
cane.st:'  the  average  being  about  30  percent  Where  possible  to  do 
so  the  lumps  of  rich  manganese  ore  are  hand  sorted  before  going  U> 
the  concentrating  plant  At  these  plants  the  ore  is  crushed  and 
washed  m  log  washers  and  Jigs  and  concentrated  with  Harz  or  Han- 
cock jig*,  and  tables  or  by  floUtiou.  and  a  concentraU?  varying  from 
40  to  over  50  percent  maneanesc-  1^=  produced  For  export  to  the 
United  State."^  a  product  ol  about  50-percent  manganese  Is  required 
About  3  tons  of  crude  ore  are  required  to  make  a  ton  of  concentrate 
The  analysis  of  the  crude  ore  as  given  in  the  guide  book  of  the 
International  Geological  Ccngress  July  1937  is  as  follows. 

Percent 

Manganese  oxide 

Silica — 

In^n  oxide 

Alumina 

Plio-sphor 

It  is  estlmaud  that  Uie  output  of  crude  ore  per  mau-«hUt  Is 
from  1  5  to  2  tons  _  .    , 

The  ore  reserves  were  estimated  at  50  000  000  tons  by  N  A  Sokolov 
In  19O0  In  1931  an  estimate  by  P  1.  Vasileno  showed  a  tot*l  of 
SueuOO.OCO  tons  for  the  Nikopol  district. 


17  to  28 

45  to  56 

4  to    6 

4      to    6 

0  2  to    0.3 
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HON.  RYRON 

IN  IMF  HOl'.^K  OV  KK 
Thumday  Junr  IS  < /»  aiji/nf»»r  dav 

Mr    SCO'lT     Mr   Hp«'»krr,  Th 
mnv  mxin   wbiindtm  the  rxi*riin«' 
by  lift  of  Conur>-aii,    T^w  fniTlgn 
m«v  bi».  thoniorr,  alxvji   lo  riiti 
PMrtiiMt  thtti  Hi  thu  tunima  ixiin 
tldrr  rertaiti  runiUnifiUul  pttnc 
fiurigi)  policy 

A  aiH'iriv  whiih  il<x»i»  hi't  pnnlt 
tul  i*h*r\Mi'  iinttra  ihr  u***  of  fi 
nua  wiw  mu'  of  fhe  cnnvinuMify  i 
Wiir  Hut  It)  IVlt  inlrruMtiuim) 
for  pmorfully  ndnpiitiii  inli*ri)NU< 
tloii*  And  niT«U  n**'  l^imvii'  «vf 
tinnnl  latMn  OrKArURnlloit  wt>rp 
viaion  wna  mtkiW  for  tJK  Utrr  f« 
nrnt  Covtrt  o(  tiUerimlloaAl  JvutI 

Tiw  Ij»ii«\u»  of  NiiUona  Covrrm 
intrtKluord   r^i'ixlcd  *nd  aAl\«ury 
liiw     Morr  inip<Mtiiiit  than  any  « 
lusclf  howi'vrr   wcrr  \hr  nifttiui  i 
II  wan  provided  in  Ihf  l^ranvjc  C 
Uw  coviid  br  con»ldrr«Hl  by  the 
national  concrrn     ArtlclPi  3    4 
LeiktMe  to  act  of  Ma  own  volll 
chances  tn  th«  status  quo:  and 
ol  thr  LiFagur  wa«  fmpower^  to 
mapute  submitted  to  it  by  any 
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Undrr  article  15  the  Council 

effect  a  settlement  of  any 

P4rty  lo  the  dlsputa. 
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Under  i\rtlclt>  15  ilv  I.ra.'Mc  h.iH  no  initiative;  It  mast 
HWHit  fl  subniisMoii  f  'he  d.'ii'i't"  t)v  <»nr  (if  the  disputants. 
Tlir  Council  IS  [.xTinitN'tl  U:  !»':-  r  tl-.r  disputr  to  fh<'  Assembly; 
find  It  will  be  rt?mt  nib«': -d  'i:a'  'irulcr  'h;.>  aitlrle  the  A.s- 
.senibly  r<TorTur,cnd<Hi  .i  il';':'  i.  cf  tlv  Manihiirlan  di.-^pute 
of  1931  whsii  !ij\<';\''d  fiKularii.'iiMl  rhatikics  \n  the  lepal 
sta:u.s  quo  Articlt-  1.')  ^..l^  \if<n  h\  no  mt'ims  dormant.  If 
any  weuRneR.s  ha^  b<>«'n  rt-.tMl-d  it  i.-  'he  Kick  of  any  effect Ive 
ixiw.-r  to  ri)mp«'l  an  .u-i  >  ;;M!ii:r  -f  'hr  ■  ola'n.n.s  proposed  by 
th>'  Council  or  the  A>>.'inbly  n.'  th"  U'UKUe  under  thi.s  article. 

Articles  3  and  4  .-f  'he  Cr.rr.ar.t  -t:i'e  that  the  As.sembly 
and  Council  may  deal  at  i' -  rtire'inqs  with  any  ma'ter 
withm  the  sphere  of  ac'ion  of  the  Leai^ue  or  atTecting  the 
peace  of  the  world  '  Article  11  in  part  declares  thai  "any 
war  or  threat  of  war"  is  a  niaitrr  of  concern  to  the  whole 
Leat-ue,  and  the  LeaKue  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  efT'Ttual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  na- 
tions." It  IS  evident  that,  under  article  11.  peaceful  change, 
to  come  wUhin  the  comp^'tenre  of  the  U-a^ue.  must  be  made 
by  a  threat  of  war  which  is  a  rather  paradoxical  situation. 
This  IS  not  trut'  h(^w»'Vfr.  of  articles  3  and  4  It  is  plain, 
also,  that  none  of  these  articles — that  Is.  3.  4.  and  11— pro- 
vide any  procedure,  nor  do  they  provide  for  any  binding 
action.  They  provide  no  penalty  TTiev  merely  describe  the 
extent  of  the  League's  mterf'-t  and  initiative. 

Article  19  wa.^  tht-  Covonant  pr  -vision  expressly  recopniz- 
ins  the  problem  of  p*>aceful  change  of  international  law. 
This  article,  desitined  to  serve  as  a  safety  valve,  reads: 

Tt'.»'  A<.«-tTni)Iy  may  from  time  to  time  adv.^o  ')•.,-  reconsideration 
bv  immbers  of  thp  Iy»«Kue  nt  treaties  wlmh  tiavr  become  innp- 
piirabie  and   the  con.sideratlon  of   international   ronditlona  whose 

iMi.tiauance   mi^hi  t'liua.'.tier   the   p«'uce  of   ihc   world 

With  the  single  exrep'ion  of  the  request  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  in  1921  to  secure  revision  of  their  treaties  with  Chile. 
this  article  ha.s  nevrr  been  invoked  That  is  a  curious  fact. 
In  Its  explanation  lie-^  nr.K  h  ol  the  ^explanation  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  L<^a«ue  r.sclf  Those  governments  which  had  all 
they  d»'sired  opposed  rhant:^  and  tht^se  governments  were  In 
a  position  of  ascendency  in  the  I^^a^ue 

For  many  years  uf'er  the  estatilishinent  of  the  LeaRUe. 
the  pre.servation  of  order  and  the  status  quo  was  empna- 
,si/.'d  by  the  yoveriuiifnts  i-f  'he  Nutorious  countries  of 
Furope  Chaiu'e  w,i.  r(  ri  ••si)nnd!nv!:y  newlected,  The 
Oeneva  Protocol  w.i>  the  cliina,x  of  the  movement  to  a.ssure 
the  inaintenaiiee  of  peace  aiul  its  defect  wa.s  that  it  pro- 
vided all  t(X)  well  foi  th,>  niuiiv  etMnct"  of  peace  and  all 
t  <i  llt'le  for  tile  |M«)v.'I'-.M\'e  i  llaiU'e  of  law  which  would 
mal(i'  the  p.«aic  Idlfriible  Theri^  followed  the  KrllonK- 
Uriand  I'uci  iilonu  tlv  »\i)\.-  line  I  hit  pact  forbade  war 
but  pro\id«'d  MO  lubsiiMi'e  for  wm  It  removed  an  in- 
^iniineut  for  ei!«<ctuui  ehanu'-  wnhoui  •.upplyinw  uny  other 
in.'«i tumi'tu  li  wu^  not  lotikt  af'er  ihe  eonsumniation  of 
Ihe  prti  I  that  Ihe  v\  'i  Id  \uti  pn-xu'ed  wuh  the  lonlcnl  out- 
eonu'  of  ihh  •iiiii:«iioii  III  a  i  nm  ictr  diiiatioti  The  unilateriU 
denuneu»l:on  of  'he  liniM    of  pnu-o  h\   (>   t'limny 

Mo  iw.ir.  fill  I  |M^ll^•>■  '..■  ,i  p:,i|ilin  ■■.';ll  uniiUrd  uhd  !• 
Veiv  nun  h  VMlh  si>  to.ta,  If  wui  In  In  he  lurrtrd  Ihrt 
I'tuhMi  .ma!.'-,  mil. I  >  on! ;  ,i.i|- r  M  It-'  not., Hon  and  wr  mtrtt 
l"ioMiii/e  thai  i!i'  M' rd  t  u  (li.>iu.i'  im  Intel  Mat  loiiul  law 
by  orderly  ptixrdui''  ran  i  tilv  1 1  ir.f  fiotii  ln:d  ilii!  loti.i  s\hleh 
lelleel    the   needv  of   lluiikind 

A"*  the  mallet  now  'aiali  'heir  iiH'  vailoiiK  ayenetrH  for 
rfTeeiinu  economic  i  h  u  ■i-.  () -mi  r.tiimt.t  ulUi/.e  larllTs. 
quolrt.r  and  ll<eti>*c  vsviim.  (■api'al  re.'Mi  t  lona,  re.-tli  irllon.l 
on  movement  of  ix-opl.  uul  om<  eunnot  help  concluding 
that  such  device'!  of  nat^«M\al  plunoitiK  tond  to  dlmini.^h  in- 
ternallonaJ  trade  If  tin.-  niuleray  weir  carried  to  ita  logical 
conclu.Hion.  the  wosM  would  ix  tiuich  poorer  than  it  I.h  today. 
Ttie  b«'nent.s  of  mfernatii  nal  ctxiporat  Ion  would  be  rncrlflced. 
Division  of  labor  tlie  ccoivunies  of  ma:-s  production,  would 
be  limited  to  lijiiional  ar'-a.s  The  world  as  a  whole  would  be 
poorer  than  u  might  be  with  miernaUonal  cooperation. 
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Oovemmenta  also  utilize  bilateral  trade  aftreement*  to 
effect  changes  In  economic  conditloiis.  SometUnes  these  arc 
utilised  to  freeze  exi.stin«  national  situations.  When  they 
are  so  used  the  result  of  such  agreements  is  to  make  con- 
fusion worse  confused.  When  they  are  u.sed  to  incretuw* 
trade,  as  are  the  trade  agreements  promoted  by  Secretary 
Hull,  they  promote  the  kind  of  economic  cooperation  and 
change  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends 

Producers  utilize  cartels  to  effect  the  kind  of  changes  in 
which  producers  are  Interested,  and  that  is  the  weakness  of 
the  cartel  Furthermore,  cartels  themselves  are  dependent 
upon  tariffs  and  quotas  and  place  the  apparatus  of  restraint 
of  trade  at  the  disposal  of  trade  associations  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  consumer.  Because  tlie  Individual  Industry  is 
concerned  only  with  Its  own  welfare,  one  can  look  doubt- 
fully upon  the  posslbihties  of  this  form  of  International  co- 
operation, for  it  will  generally  be  contrary  to  the  general 
interest. 

We  are  also  witnessing  an  International  effort  to  effect 
necessary  changes  in  economic  conditions  through  the 
agency  of  the  International  Labor  Organization.  The  object 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  is  to  raise  labor 
standards.  This  it  does  by  a  variety  of  means.  The  prin- 
cipal means  is  through  the  adoption  of  international  labor 
conventions  at  annual  sessions  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  and  by  the  subsequent  ratifications  of  these  con- 
ventions by  the  various  governments  of  the  world.  Conven- 
tions now  number  62.  and  ratifications  numbered  777.  ac- 
cording to  the  last  official  tabulation  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  in  March. 

Such  activity  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  on  such  a  scale  as  that  of  the  I.  L.  O.  Is  unprecedented. 
It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  the  int-er- 
natlonal  difficulties  to  which  the  I.  L.  O..  In  common  with  all 
international  Institutions,  has  been  subjected  since  1919. 
The  62  conventions  establish  minimum  standards  on  such 
diverse  subjects  as  child  labor,  female  labor,  safety  and 
health  conditions,  hours,  wage-fixing  machinery,  holidays 
with  pav.  unemploj-ment  compensation,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, compeasation  for  old  age.  maternity  and  invalidity, 
and  sickness  Insurance.  Students  of  labor  legislation  do  not 
doubt  for  an  instant  that  such  world-wlie  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  labor  standards  would  have  been  impossible 
had  there  not  been  a  permanent  Institution  liki-  the  I.  L.  O. 
functioning  year  In  and  year  out,  day  in  and  day  out,  for 
this  particular  purpo.se. 

The  United  States  ha.s  been  a  member  of  the  International 
LMbt)r  OrKKiii^ttlion  Hlnce  1034  and  haH  not  only  contributed 
const ruetlvr  coop<TUtion  to  it  but  ha^  derived  tangible  bene- 
nt«  from  It,  An  m  the  fivse  of  the  bilateral  trade  uitreementN 
which  we  are  neiiotlatiun,  our  coopeiation  with  other  coun- 
liiea  lo  impntvr  the  well-bemK  of  'he  muMen  of  the  iJeople 
thrttnuh  the  I  I.  O  Ih  a  eoiiNtruttive  contribution  to  the 
buildinu  of  Hound  conditioiij*  in  the  world.  By  doinu  ihU 
We  a.siiii  in  avert inu  wui 

Bui  ihlw  U  \w\  entnmh  II  Im  aM  though  we  were  entinued 
at  home  in  our  widet-prrnd  piH)»!rRni  of  conibtttinu  tlir  de- 
pietMiion  but  wi-re  powi<t leM  lu  prrarivif  older,  How  far  would 
wr  i-tei  in  Kuch  a  aituaiion?  However  fine  and  im'e.M»ttry  la 
the  cohNirtietivr  work  of  ihe  Inlerntvllonal  l*bor  Orunnlra- 
lion  and  how<  ver  caUitaiy  in  the  eff«H'l  of  our  trade- treaty 
pronnun  we  rmijit  cooixratr  to  enlabllnh  |)eaee  and  lo  aM.sure 
peaceful  chung'v  Vlnleaw  the  world  moeln  thi«  challenge  the 
clvUifutlon  of  the  world  \n  doomed  Tlie  United  WtnteN  miunI 
contribute  to  thU  along  with  other  nations.  We  cannot  say; 
"This  la  a  problem  for  others  to  solve.  It  m  no  concern  of 
ours."  It  l.«i  our  concern  The  experiment  of  a  League  of 
Nation*  has  not  failed;  it  ha»  only  begun.  The  peopien  of  the 
world  will  .see  to  that,  ror  the  people  want  peace.  Olveu 
the  opportumty  they  will  unite  for  peace. 
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Wednesday.  June  IS  (IcQtslativc  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 


ADDRESS    OF    HON     W     ARTHUR    8IMl»SON,    CHAIRA4AN.    OU3 
AGE    ASSiaTAMCE    COMMlSiilON 


Mr.  PLUMLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s.  I  include  an  addre.ss  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  Arthur 
Slmpvson.  chairman.  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission,  for 
the  State  ol  Vermont,  before  the  Danville  Chamber  ol  Com- 
merce, June  H,  1938,  as  follows: 

Five  years  ago  h  man  died  who  was  boni  a  Vermonter  and 
who  rose  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gUt  of  the  pwsple  of 
this  Nation. 

A  short  time  before  he  died  Calvin  Coolldge  told  a  friend  that 
he  found  it  difficult  to  reconcUe  his  theory  of  life  with  what  waa 
happening  in  the  world  He  was  perplexed  and  worried  over 
conditions  In  this  coiintrv.  If  he  were  living  today  he  would 
find  It  hard  lo  comprehend  how  far  down  the  road  of  a  new 
philosophv  the  Niitlon  had  traveled  for  the  speed  of  our  Journey 
has  been  M  great  that  it  la  dlfflcuU  to  envision  what  has  Uken 

place  ^^    . 

Our  survival  for  150  vears  la  not  sufficient  to  assure  u»  tha» 
we  no  longer  have  danKcrs  to  fear  In  the  maintenance,  with 
all  lu  promised  blessings,  of  a  Government  founded  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  people  The  time  raUier  admonlshe*  u.s  to 
soberly  Inquire  whether  in  the  past  we  have  always  closely  kept 
in  the  course  of  waletv.  and  whether  we  have  before  us  a  way 
plain    and    clear    whlcli    leads    to    happlncM    and    economic    well- 

t>e'i^K  .  „       ...  w 

Grover  Cleveland  snld,  "Tlie  equal  and  exact  Justice  of  whlcli 
we  boast  as  the  undrrlvmK  principle  of  our  institutions  cannot 
be  conllned  lo  the  relations  of  our  citlaens  to  each  other.  The 
Oovcrnment  Itstlf  ik  under  bo.id  to  the  An^erlcan  people,  that 
In  the  ex>'rcl»e  of  its  functions  and  powers  It  will  deal  with  the 
bodv  of  our  citlz^enss  in  a  manner  scrupulously  honwit  and  fair 
and'  alMoluicly  just  The  cltiRcn  of  our  Republic  in  lU  early 
day*  rlpldlv  moisted  upon  full  cximpllance  with  the  letter  of  tlua 
bond,  tind'suw  stretrhlnp  out  Ixfore  him  ii  clear  Held  for  indi- 
vidual endeiivor  Mih  trihuto  to  ihf  svippori  of  hiN  CJovernment 
wwi  meitsurwl  by  the  oosl  of  Its  economical  mamtennnce  and 
he  was  socure  In  the  eiijoynient  of  the  reinalnUi^!  recomprnM  of 
his  steady  and  cont.««nU'd  toll  In  those  davs  the  rrunidity  of 
\  the  people  was  Mrimpfd  upon  ihftr  Oovrnuneni  and  wai.  en- 
j    forcwl    by    tlie    frw.    t.huu,htrul,    tinrt    intelligt'nt  lutTraKe   ot    the 

I     "  (n,,-   upp'"o,ir!i    (n   the    pioiiifinh   of   ouf   Nation   shovUd   be   above 
'    partlwjti  politics      Arnrruu  Ik  Kienler  than  rilhiT  of  t.hr  grest   Jio- 
lllioiil    parties     and     i.bove    oil     *e    VkV*    AmiTleuns    and.    liKe    the 
Apogtlf  Piiul    "euiwn«  (il  no  im^uii  lounlry" 

In  this  NaVHi>  tortsv  Hhmt  I"  «  ilrprudrnce  upon  noverninent 
never  lm«m'lned  bv  ttu-  foMUdinK  fwthers  Honi^  nj  ilirar  di'vulop- 
mt  lit*  ttrv  lomc.il  nieiliorioun  nmi  wtrn  long  ovrniue  Home  of 
them  are  Itevoiui  out  present  taimcUy  to  Uevtloii  or  oijr  shility  U) 
nuttiiet  Hoim-  of  tltun  arr  worihy  oi  n  p<rmi>ivr-nt  plwe  \n  out  na- 
iionul  prnwrrtin  nmt  «ri*  dunffitnis  nnd  \iiiw<irttnhlp  only  imi  lh»y  m- 
^♦rd  the  I'uuiitU  v>l  pmdent  «nd  pr»<  tienl  upplUmlion  I  ihlnH  wp  run 
rtusume  th»l  nil  lenmiunl.lr  |»ri»nns  whfthrr  pnliticttlly  nuntHMl  .ir 
not  hnvr  no  do<.iii^  oi  ueoijUoii  ol  IrlUnii  |H«»t>lr  .tarvti  tnil  w»»l»i-<iltl 
nut  wiiiftisr  -air  iluhkinM  »iv  »  hlt.nkrl  npprovwl  uf  horr.iwUM  t»Ulioh» 
of  dolU)«  r«M  mKl.«»  publl.  ■pi'iidmii  A  propri  evisUmlKut  of 
whnt  «p|>fi»rtd  to  Im»  finorgniK  y  inpwurt's  mvi»t  hf  noviahi  fnan  the 
HtuitliMiliii  of  Ui'ir  iri'un  lo*tad  jirrmaiit'ia'y  luirt  thrit  cost  on  a 
nay  •aA-yuti'Ro  bnsis 

If  indiiMtv  mrhniuit?  atfri'tiKure  snd  Isbnr  (ImiM  ni\  ir»ctlvHltiid 
lhf>  oi»puriui\llv  to  nun  a  llvu.u  mnu\pr  w  Inter  Ihal  j»»r«on  iiuisl 
be  »u  itK.Med  nt  pviblie  eK|>«>ii-i'  U  indviiiiry.  Iticludlna  miflcuHuri* 
KUd  Inbor  ndd*  to  unmnploymeiit  It  must  »>e  tHHiwthHl  m>l  only 
with  lmm.Hlli»te  prunu  but  Ihr  qui»stltiu  of  enrnlim  enou^ii  to  pay 
lnxf«  to  Mippoit  Ml*"  |irr«.Mnp.  removed  from  the  jjny  roll 

We  hsve  in  part  at  Iwist  wiopP-d  rwitrlcllon  of  production  >«•  * 
basic  phUo»>phv  M'd  national  i»«hcy  Oijrtainly  il  w»  deny  an 
milivldviftl  the  opixirtunity  and  rluht  U>  eugmjt  lu  pn^lucUve  untw- 
nrise  because  of  fear  of  rreaiinn  ■urplus,  we  mvitl  HOOept  Iho 
uhllcwophy  that  the  iwt>-thirds  of  our  p»wt)»«  eninmtd  in  pro- 
ductlvt'  enterprise  ehoulU  Bot  object  to  euiiporuaf  Um  remaUxing 
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b«'  !.»:    ii<  d  ..U/e:is  pa->t  65  year«  of  il 
I.<-s.'>l.t'ureft    !n    %f*\r,n    »nd    those 
i'..iit''Hiii"e  hutlKfts    iiicrrtialnK  debt* 
g.'.dl.T  tAX  lr\\t»    s»:id  se«'king   new  « 
P.rd  their  ?re;itr«t  prciblfm  in  reslstln 
»'i/ation  if   [Xj'iirirs  and  extension  of  1 
n.iv.->T'.r.\    K-rt  up«   encour»«ed    by   polll! 
Car.rtida'rs    f  )r    public    office    throug" 
tr,    .iritflo    farh    other    in    promises    of 
bciir.tip*  at   'he   taxpayers  expenae 
TTn-    lonK-continvied    pretenae    of 
B\id(cet    ha.'*    been    virtually    abandonel 
dollar*   paid    into   the    Federal   Treaauj-y 
are    bei!.«    used    for    current    expendl 
paynienU  amounted  to  H. 6^  000.000 
e%er   been  deviaed   by   a   prortigate 
l.*ti,)n     if    vAist    sum*   of    tAX-raised 
iiign»-d   to  ofTer   secvirf.y   atcaiivjit   some 
tudea    of    life,    but    thu    elhlCil    and 
tl.i'ir    uae    to   support    an   unbalanced 
li.ntc  controvi-nv    aUhoujjh  no  thinki 
the   l^umanit«rlan  objective*  of  the 

The   »plfndid   obKctivn   of   the   wxi 
UileU    lo   commendation    and    approv 
lh*l     I'Vfn     theiM-     p.iluiea    mu«t     be 
prudent    bound*       Uam    on    property 
•p<in*i()lliiy    of    children    to    aaajut    < 
down   in  many  Mial.a  until   th«  »hol 
a«e<1    u    threatened       Cluvernment 
»»)..iM»ibilnv  f-»r  ihn  •vippori  of  any  I 
l.({>rr»Jt«ition   of    |)<»luiri    the    exten* 
rnaiiipulntion     and    uiiaouiul    nnaix  il 
vrr^    piiij.iM.e  .if  the«e  hi^H   humwnltui 
!*.Hi.»l    M«curuy    la   the   oulaUndmu 
n(lnum«trai:on  and   it   la  here  to  flay 
\erv     *ii  friend*  in  wanton  mlahwul 
Tli:  ;f<    and    »avinn    nevi>rlhele*«   wi 
cluef    iniurrra    (ur»in*t    •ufTcrinK    and 
fnim    the    mx-iiu-atfurny   fxinda   will 
»mtill   to  pniviilo  prole<*ion      Tliey  di 
all    to   liiT   aatde   nomethinn   for   a   fu 
not      and    can    never    lie.    a    aubatii 
obii^atton 

C.  r.iraJtMtlon    of    Oovemment    a 
rl«:i*»    are    the    frank    objecllvea    of 
tf.viaem   of    the    Nation       Federal    be 
ened    the   cf>mmunity    initiative   and 
cltleK     and    Statei    of    thU    country 
Ui  destroy   the   »elf-r<>:tance   aiAd   mo 
citinen  of  thrne  United  Statea 

It   l«    not   a   fxipular   admonition, 
that    the    Federal   OovernmtMil   1»   no 
roiustive  ability   of   the  Statea   and 

The  Government  get*  no  money  t 
the    p<icketa   of    the    taxpavera    and 
thei«#  taxea  1»  paid  and  always  will 
bv  the  w#«Ithv  few      Ct>mmon  aenae 
tinually  upend  beyond  ovir  income 
be  devvaed  than  to  c^ntinuaily  flna 
A    dertcll    la    a    tax    bill    on    the 
charijea      The    American   p«>ple   face 
ation  m  the  hiatory  of  our  country 
racv  beyond  anything  yet  deviaed 
a  fine  phrmae  in  thinking  of  the 
be   'ill-houaed,  lll-cloihed.  and  Ill-fee 
much   hope  for  the   under-prlvUe«ed 
rate  of  reducing  the  majority  to  tho 
CKiremment   haa  laid  ita  heavy  har 
tiona)    credit    syatem      The    fear    of 
lOM  of  atandartls  of  unit  vaiuea  und^ 
•uccee<l«Kl  by   Oovernment  ccnlrola 
reatraint    whateTer       Inflation    and 
ends  of  the  road  we  are  traveling 

ReKUlatloD  for  the  exerclae  of 
Oovemment.  but  regulation  for  d 
will   le«d  to  a   vicioun  circle  of  evei 
nomic  dlaorder  and  threaten  the 
TttoM  truth!  ar«  nowh«T»  mor«  a 
•frioulturt  and  Um  reUUons  of 
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ng    a    balanced    Federal 
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No  more  clever  method  ha^ 

nl   to   permit   man'.pu- 

These   funds   were  de- 

of    the    hazards   and    vtclRSi- 

economlcal    consequences    of 

Budget    will    t>e    a    sourca   of 

>(  citizen  can  disagree   with 
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al-«ecurity  program   are  en- 

U.    but    we    must    n>it    fornel 

kept    within     priu-lical     ^nd 

quallflcallons    and    the    re- 

leir    parenu.    have    been    let 
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It   la   a  self-evident    truth 
stronger   financial Iv   than   the 
leir  political   subdivisionii 
t  It  does  not  flrnt  pick  from 
great    measurable    pnrt   rf 
paid  by  all  the  people    not 
dictate*  that  we  cannot  con- 
Jo  more  unatiund  policy  oould 
relief  on  a  l>orrowing  iin.Mn 
ment    basts,    with    carrying 
the   greatest  burden   of   tax- 
nd  an  extenalon  of  buranuc- 
loT«  we  owe  hiunanlty    la 
third  of  our  people  said  to 
■  but  we  are  not  holding  out 
nUnorlty  by  the  accelerating 
s&me  common  denominator 
J  upon  the  heart  of  the  na- 
natlon&l   insolvency    and    the 
_  private  enterprise  have  been 
and   manlpulatlona  under   no 
repudiation   are    the   common 


reatralnt  Is  a  function  of 

I  control  or  group  advantage 

expwidlnf  bureaucracy    eco- 

flrknclal  sublUty  of  the  Nation. 

pptjrent  than  In  tb*  problem*  u< 

capitAl  axid  labor. 
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,.r  !,*^  th.-  I 
,■!:•  Ill  (1  larK'-ly  iiicfTfctlve  It  la 
■  a  ;M';.'-.t  'um  :r\.'\\  niedlclne  Wo 
;,!  kIu'  .  !'  >■«  iin<l  p<rmit  injurious 
■,(•>-•..■  i:i  >rkc'  ■.\!i:rli  by  every  riKht 
Rf.  ;p-!:<  :i:-trinle  trontl*-s  arc  not 
.c.p-.  rrn.irl.!..;  Libwr  and  n^^rlcuiture 


ir.'iMrd  to  hi.s  f.vir  -;,..;.■  if 
i';iini»or:\s  (.ifTorcd  lutr','' i. ' 'Tf  ''.' 
riU.n«TOU"<  ii  I!1^•^^h.U,  irir-. ,;, ':  "• 
;vn  old  sayinx  tl.iit  v  lU  r.ir.  t;.'.' 
pay  .aid  rr,mp«'l  thp  f,ir;;.<  r  '■ 
f  ireikin  cuinpif  1 1'  rni  ir.  :r  '!  : 
be!'''n^<(  t<i  't\f  AniT'.i"  in  '.i:-"'- 
consi.stent  with  our  prPMi.t  p'  . 
m  fh;-.   <"  uiilry 

Wf  Hubs.dirf  fh>'  f,irmer  to  grow  more  and  b«?*tcr  rrups  through 
soil  c^n.servati-n  ar.d  .i'  "'  '•  ■  i:">'  ':r;v  pr  p.  i--r  tn  rt-.-^trict  acrfa.;c. 
control   markf'iMk;    .u.d   pr^  lii.  ■<•   .•  "vs 

ThP  ba.-.i('  principle  of  soil  conser\  v.  mr.  :.s  entitled  to  general 
appro'. al.  but  i:  'M.n'.d  be  unfortun.ite  if  the  American  faJ-mer 
.ihould  bartfr  his  free  birthright  for  a  ton  of  limestone  or  a 
bushel  of  clover  se»-d  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the 
fault-i  of  otir  aaricultural  system  can  b^  attributed  to  the  method 
rf  di-stnbution  rather  than  to  efTects  of  prcducTion  One  of  the 
most  damai?m^  tendencies  in  American  life  today  Is  the  trend 
II.  ak^Ticultural  Ipiji.slation  to  grind  out  the  family  slw  and  st-lf- 
.su-staininK  farm  txn*-een  the  upper  millstone  of  reduction  and 
the  ne'her  stone  .if  rekruUimn  AH  the  civilizations  of  history 
ciime  into  bein^;  and  were  sustained  by  this  way  of  life  The 
thing  we  sp*<m  dfvrmed  to  cet  for  It  carries  within  It  the  seeds 
of  destruction  fur  the  farm  life  of  the  Nation  and  maylje  of  our 
civilization 

An  un.^e.Pi.sh  union  of  capital  ana  labor  is  es.sential  to  save  otir 
Nation  fr.,m  chaos  or  destruction  The  interests  of  employer 
and  emplovt»e  are  idi-n'irnl  A'tempts  to  div.de  those  two  ea- 
st ntlai  units  of  r.a'icnrtl  wrll-bemi?  into  hostile  camps  Is  a  move 
toward  national  suu  i  :e  The  rcpre.sentativos  lif  capital  have 
re'-eived  *o  many  li.ird  R!>  •  ks  il.at  .il:i.ov'  vvivl-ovit  exception 
they  are  anxlou.s  ,ind  ■j^:V.::'.^  to  J.iin  \<.'.'h  ■.wirlcer'*  m  any  reason- 
able plan  'Ahich  win  !M\'.  »•  Mit>  tiu.Hin-'.ss  princijiles  that  have  guided 
and  bea*'rted  our  country  from  'Au>  b«k{iiiniii«  of  our  national 
life 

There  are  cnly  two  i-miil'ver'*  in  Mie  country  the  Oovernment 
and  private  htittinrM  If  i\i:  ilic  people  work  for  thf  Oovernment, 
where  would  Oo\ernment  have  rc\rnue  or  means  to  meet  lU 
pay  roll'  The  aiifOAr-r  to  t  lie  prohlein  i»f  biilaiulng  the  national 
Budget  and  ilrrreafliiuj  unrni|ilMVMient  ;»  for  the  OoVfrnnuuit  to 
xsimulato  biioinoiw  bv  ^mtv  miMin-*  ut  its  ronunand  Othcrwue. 
increasiniit  deficit*  i«r««   inrMtiliie 

If  t,'nvrrnmont  in  to  dnivr  .wv  revrn>ie  frtnn  bunlneM  huslnesa 
tnunl  be  lunductetl  on  n  ptof.tal);!'  ba^li  After  the  rxtubllshinent 
of  a  fair  waje  «<'al('  loisinr.^i  niU'-t  lii"  alliwrd  -"O  to  i-onduct  Itself 
that  ovibntuutlal  pr"t!'«  ber.itno  avnilahle  lT'>n'i  rnablr  buslnesa 
lo  lay  up  r^'servrs  for  bud  times  to  r.indurt  rewenich  and  experi- 
mental work,  looking  tov^.ird  ttir  il.'voii  pmrnt  nf  new  product*  and 
lower  i-on.'tvinier  pricrs  iit,i,t  triinK:.'  '  i  enable  it  lo  pay  a  return 
on  lnve«tefl  cnpltal  niifTlrler.!  'n  nttrac  *urh  cnpi'al  into  the  field 
for  •'till  ureatrr  expan»lon  antl  (le\  elopnient  All  these  forces  are 
at  pi.vv  111  bu.-lne'i.-*  and  the  mUihIik  t  luii  of  each  Is  vital  to  the 
sui'cett*.  of   the   \*  h'  li" 

In  this  hour  of  un.oefuin'y  when  'he  n..i';on,,Tl  r  insolence  seem* 
*tlt",ed  bv  the  wpi<>'.f  f  '\  '-ir'-vux  evmt.-*  Calvin  CooUdKe  RRve 
expii-ssion  to  some  th.),.f;iins  that  are  pocuUarily  applicable  at  Ihla 
time      He  ■<.iid 

The    C'rovernmr i.t    canm.'    ^•.irressfully    insure    pr'isperlty    or    fix 

prices  by  U'Hislat;\-"  f'.a'       Kv  erv  li';sines,>»  ha>  '.'s  ri^k  and  U.s  times 

of  depression       1'   !>  well  km  wn  :hrit  in  the  lone  run  there  will  be 

even   more   prtx^peri'v   .ind   m.  re  mi"  i^faCory   i  anite   of   prices   under 

I    the  natural  w  irkiiik.'  out  .1  cconoi;;.,    i.iws  than   *hen   the  Govern- 

j    ment   uiulertakeN  'hi'   ai'.'S-M!    -.ppirr    nf   niarke'.s   iind   industries. 

"We   •ihnuld   He'"k    tn    !'••    'tn-r   'a';m  earn   nirnev    keep   more   of   it 

for  themselves  and  aive  less     r  ;'.  to  the  c.-v,  eminent      This  mean* 

better  buMuess.  more  of  ilv  ..imfort.«i  of  Lie    and  a  Kfat^r  freedom 

for   ail   the   p«'v.ip.e       l!    .>    .:.   cssen.r    re-icri!.;;      nr    country   to   the 

people  of  our  '-ountrv      It   ren.do.ws  -lien-   n.,  t   only  with  increased 

material  hit    with   increa-sed  spiritual   values 

T  wiuu  to  see  our  insnlutJon*  more  Htui  n-oie  humane  But 
I  do  not  wimt  to  sec  any  of  the  people  cringing  suppliunt.s  for  the 
favor  of  the  Govenirnent  when  *hrv  ^Ivi-ild  all  be  independent 
masters  of  their  '-wn  d>~*tiny  The  v.\.i'\r  M^oorv  of  our  institutions 
la  based  on  the   liberty  'ind   indepencler.ce  of   the   individual 

"He  IS  dependent  upon  him.self  for  Hupport  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  reward.s  of  liis  -f-w  ::.  l-.s'r-,  lie  i.s  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  what  he  ear:i5  tl.i'.  Mot-  n-.av  be  beneficed  by  what 
they  do  not  earn  Wd.it  he  sa' es  t!-.ri>uk:h  his  private  effort  la 
not  to   be   wasted   by  government    ix';  a  valance 

"The  property  of  tl.e  c iun.rv  loce  the  freedom  of  the  country 
belongs  to  the  people  <i  ine  clultv  They  have  not  empowered 
their  Oovernment  to  take  a  <'.  11. ir  if  it  except  for  a  necessary 
public  purpcxse  Even  if  rh.e  fm.stituti nn  conferred  such  right, 
sound   economics   would   forbid    it 

"Nothing   IS  more  ilrstruct..!.'  of  tlie  prov^reas  of  the  Nation  than 

Oovemment    «xtrava»;.inL>'       It    means   an    incre.use    in    the    burden 

,    of  taxat.on.  rtl.ssipati'  n     f  'he  'etums  from  enterprt-se,  a  decrease 

I    IB  the  real  value  al  wa^e*.  with  ulUmate  atagnatlun  and  decay." 
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1  would  like  to  refer  to  anoUior  PrwWont  for  a  d.flniuon  of 
the  power-  of  the  Ceneral  Oovernnurt  the  rights  of  the  Stales 
and  the  dlenltv  of  free  enterprlae      He  said 

■^t  u'cleS^  to  the  framer.  of  our  Con-titutlon  that  the  prwlrsl 
Vo^s:\y.c  llbertv  of  nelt -Kover nment  must  be  iiUcn  U)  each  BtAle 
knd  that  anv'  national  admimstration  f.tteriipUng  to  tiiakc  all 
Hw^  for  the  whole  Nation,  such  as  was  wholly  r™ctlcal  In  Ore.a 
Britain,  would  inevlUbly  result  at  some  future  time  in  a  dlsao.u- 
tion  of  the  Union   Itself.  .      „     .       .         .       „_ 

■The  ores-rvatlon  of  this  home  rule'  by  the  State*  h»  not  a  cry 
of  Jealous  Commonwwilths  seeking  their  own  aggrandiMmeni  at 
the  expense  of  sister  States  It  Is  a  fundamental  necessity  If  we 
are  to  remain  a  truly  united  country, 

"The  whole  .>^ucce«  of  our  democracy  haa  not  been  that  It  l5  a 
democracy  wherein  the  will  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  U^tal  in- 
habUants'ls  Imposed  upon  the  minority  but  because  U  has  boen 
a  det^Scranr  where  through  a  division  of  poverr^ment  Into  vmtts 
called  Stat«  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  minority  have  been 
TeL^cSd^a    Lv^  been   given    a    voice    In   the    control    of    our 

'^•'•'w^re  it  possible  to  find  'ma.ster  minds'  so  unspm.sh,  so  wnilng 
to  decide  tmhesitatlngly  against  their  own  personal  interests  or 
private  prejudloes-men  almost  godlike  In  their  ability  to  hold  the 
sc&l'-s  of  Justice  With  an  even  hand  -such  a  government  mittht 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  but  there  are  none  such  on  our 
poUMca!  honzon    and  we  cannot  expect  a  complete  reversal  Oi  all 

the  teachlncs  of  hl.'^tory  „,„^„„» 

••What  are  the  underUing  principles  on  which  this  Government 
is  frurded-^  First  and  foremosi.  the  new  thouijht  thai  every  citizen 
w.ii.  entitled  to  live  his  own  life  In  bis  own  way  so  lon«  as  his  con- 
duct did  not  injure  anv  of  his  fellow  men.  This  was  to  be  a  new 
land  of  promise,'  where  a  man  could  worship  Ood  In  the  way  he 
sLw  f\t  where  he  could  rise  by  industry,  thrift  and  intelligence  to 
the  highest  places  In  the  Conunon wealth,  w-cure  from  tyranny 
secure  from  Injtistlce,  a  free  aijcnt.  the  maHer  or  the  de.^troytr  of 

^^Thw  d.S'iC-itlon*  of  principle  which  1   have  Juat    quoted  were 
made  by  FYdnklln  Delano  Roosevelt  on  Ma-ch  a.   10.»0 

H<x'liU  nujvtin.nUi  toward  a  mare  abundant  life  n<'««d  not  degrade 
nrrtonalHlM  Tlie  grfai  leader>  of  hl><tory  were  men  and  women 
who  in-pind  their  follower*  lo  a  fuller  life  throuRh  siruKglf  privn- 
tion  and  i>er»onal  achievement  The  j>rople  of  Israel  were  delivered 
„u'  of  rx'  lit  and  led  into  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  only  through 
Mil  rplr  of  ^durvatlon,  thirst,  and  aclt-diaclplliie,  but  the  leaders 
of  our  dnv  achieve  popuUrHy  bfrnuse.  from  thPlr  ru^y  (haliH 
thtv  pronuae  the  mulUtiule  ■Ittlng  before  thrlr  nullOf.  a  II  e  of 
ivhutuUince  for  the  slmplo  -tTort  of  walking  to  the  voting  booth 

Tills  we'-iiurw  leadership  la  not  an  accident  It  is  nut  an  Inci- 
dent nrcultar  to  any  one  man  or  polUlcM  party  It  Is  the  In- 
evitable re  lilt  of  the  concept  of  man  as  a  helplens  cog  In  a  mrcha- 
nlstic  unlvrise  in  everyday  experience,  this  development  has 
manifcsUd  liwlf  among  y>orenu  in  ihelr  lncre*.Hlng  t-endency  to 
treat  their  children  lus  helpless,  as  requiring  prolonged  hubsldles, 
The  result  among  children  has  been  an  attitude  of  UX  father  do 
It  Let  father  give  me  an  allowance  hei  father  give  me  an  edura- 
lion.      Let    my    family    take    the    rcsponslbUlty    while    I    take    the 

'  It"^  rnanlfests  Itself  among  adulU  toward  their  neighbors,  as 
follows  Let  the  city  take  care  of  social  evils  and  unemployment. 
AmonK  the  cities  the  cry  has  been  "Let  the  State  take  rare  of  Its 
peopl,.  •  Thi  States  have  increa.slngly  said:  "Let  the  Government 
lake  care  of  our  citizens  on  relief,  of  economic  problems,  labor 
disputes  law  enforcement,  local  public  Improvemenu,  Step  by 
su^p  Individuals  have  denied  their  independence  and  have  pushea 
their  re,spoii..-lbilltle8  further   away 

We  need  a  Nation-wide  roaltirmation  of  our  faith  In  the  American 
r.-«tfm  of  government,  and  a  wholesale  revival  of  helping  our- 
selves It  required  300  years  nf  sacrifice,  hard  work,  careful  plnii- 
ninir  and  prudent  saving  to  build  this  Nation  into  th'  »^»K''  ^I^'l* 
tlori  It  occupies  among  the  countries  of  the  world.  There  is  rio 
justification  for  an  attitude  nf  apology  for  the  system  of  private 
initiative  and  enterprise  or  for  the  policy  of  encouraging  Industry 
and  thrift  whif*^  made  that  position  powible  Our  Pi^^^  "^.  "O 
skeleton  In  the  family  closet.  It  can  be  freely  admitted  that 
there  have  been  abwea  in  the  paat.  but  It  Is  not  neceasary  to 
claim  perfection  because  on  the  record  this  system  and  these  pol- 
icies have  proven  far  superior  and  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other  so  far  devised 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  under  the  American  system  our 
people  have  been  able  to  secure  for  themselves  bcneflts  and  ad- 
vantages beyond  those  enjoyed  generally  by  any  other  people  in 
this  or  anv  other  era  In  world  hlstorjv  Under  this  sj-stem  are 
spiritual  advantage*  which  carry  the  priceless  content  of  liberty. 
common  sense,  and  a  dignity  of  man. 

There  is  a  growing  comprehension  that  a  return  to  confidence 
will  not  be  accomplished  through  the  working  of  miracles,  but  by 
a  sound  and  patient  approach  to  our  problems  through  an  abolish- 
ment of  privilege  and  a  reliance  on  Individual  initiative.  Indua- 
Ulou*  effort,  free  enterprise,  and  thrift. 

The  history  of  civilization  proves  that  free  people  are  aecure  only 
as    they    coniuiue   to   maJte   their   Oovemment   a    servant    rather 


than   u  master    thai    x 


voiio  u  um-ir.  w,..i  ,o  a.  hit  v<  uiul  maintjUu  free  govi-nment  H 
the  business  of  all  the  prople,  that  r«•^pc>nslbUlt les  alouo  inaKv 
rights  and  llberin«  possible  and  that  true  llberallsin  can  best  b^" 
achieved   bv  evolution   idong   prliuiplt.»a  established   by   re**  ii   and 
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A  Trip  Through  the  Second  Congressional  District 

of  Mi.ssissippi 


1938 
trip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

(iK    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIM^S 
Thursday.  June  16  ilcgislathx:  day  of  Tucsdcy.  June  14) . 

Mr.  DOXEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  come  with  me  for  a 
through  the  Second  ConRressional  District  of  Missi.ssippU 
that  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  to  represent  in  Congress. 
My  district  i.s  composed  of  the  following  10  counties;  Ben- 
ton, r>eSoto,  Lafayette,  Marshall,  Panola,  Tallahatclile.  Tate. 
Tippah,  Union,  and  Yalobusha. 

The  gi-eat  Father  of  Waters  is  Its  western  boundary  line. 
The  State  of  Tennessee  is  lt«  northern  boundary  line.  It 
stretches  to  the  south  Into  the  fertile  Mlsslshlppi  Delta,  and 
lo  the  east  toward  the  Alabama  line. 

It  Is  In  the  heart  of  the  deep  South— rich  In  history  and 
glorious  In  achievement  in  peace  as  well  as  In  war.  It  has 
produced  men  and  women  who  have  be<.Mi  real  It-udcrs  In  all 
walks  of  life  tn  their  day  and  generation. 

Ai  Oxlord.  Miss.,  In  Ijifuyette  County,  Is  locaU-d  our  State 
University --"Ole  Miss,"  ju  we  afTectlonately  call  It.  Other 
grund  and  wrll-known  in.stltutlons  of  learning,  such  o-s  Blue 
Mountain  College  and  Mississippi  Syiiodlcal  College,  ure  lo- 
cated m  the  dl.Mrlct,  Junior  collcgeH,  aKiU'UltunU  and  con- 
.-iolldated  »(htH.l.«;,  high  school.s.  public  KchuuLs.  and  churches 
of  nil  denonilnanons  dot  our  entiie  section. 

Our  secondary  public- road  system  and  oui  furm-to-mar- 
i  ket  roads  are  being  greatly  improved,  and  our  main  high- 
>  wnv  sy.st(>m  will  sewn  rank  among  the  best  In  the  country. 
Our  railroad  facilities  are  excellent. 

Our  di.^trict  is  primarily  an  agricultural  district:  our  land 
Is  composed  of  hills,  valleys,  and  delta;  we  can  rai!»e  almost 
anything  that  grows.  However,  cotton  is  our  major  agricul- 
tural crop. 

Our  climate  i.s  delightful.  Our  people  are  magnanimous. 
Our  greatest  assets  are  our  men  and  women,  our  boys 
and  girls  our  love  of  home,  family,  and  rountxy,  and  God 
reigns  supreme.    It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  place  to  live. 

Under  this  Democratic  administration  we  have  made 
great  progress  in  maU>nal  development  and  improvement 
within  the  last  5  years. 

Tlie  Federal  Oovernment  has  established  In  our  district 
a  national  forest  known  as  the  Holly  Springs  National  For- 
est containing  over  100,000  acres  already  purchased  by  the 
Oovernment  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  one-hall  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  national  forest  is  being  rapidly  developed 
and  improved.  Many  millions  of  trees  have  been  planted: 
loads  and  trails  have  been  constructed:  all  kinds  of  soil 
conservation  and  soil-erosion  projects  have  been  put  Int-o 
operation:  lookout  towers  and  flre-prevenUon  apparatus  and 
methods  are  being  employed,  and  construction  work  of  all 
kinds  is  being  done  by  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  located  within 
this  national  forest.  The  scenery  is  magnificent.  The  loca- 
tion is  ideal. 

A  trip  through  this  national  forest  Is  a  revelation  within 
Itaelf  It  clearly  demonstrates  what  real  forest  manage- 
ment and  scientific  treatment  of  our  lands  and  forest*  can 
accomplish. 
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ThLs  far-rpaching  drvelopmrnt 
b  ds  fair   to  be  one  of  the  greal 
show  places   m  our  country.     It 
cur  s«:tii'n  of  the  Stat<^ 

A.S  a  merr.txT  of  the  National 
Jinn    It  ha-s  been  my  privilege  to 
l>f.rT:*nt    and    development   of 
t  ..-Tir?    a.s    well    as    a    part    In    t 
ra'wiruvl  fr-irpst.s  throughout  the 

L'p<;n  leaving  the  confines  of 
Prest,   you   reach   a   soil 
uyper  part  of  the  Tallahatchie 
frnment  15  spending  a  great  deal 
v*Ty  t'fTett:ve  wo!  Ic  in  this  area 
Thr  general  long-range  Qove 
turn   i.s   that    this  entire   river 
sr:pn':flcal!y  treated  for  the 
and   far-reachin<   program   in 
Rt^ervoir  whuh  is  located  In 
purpa«ie   of   flood   control   of   the 
Basin. 

0<nng  from   the  national  forest 
River  tiasin  toward  the  £>ardis 
n;as'  beautiful  scenery  to  be  fouiid 
TTie  Govimmem  his  purchased 
cf  land  in  this  Tallahatchie  Riv 
the  Sardis  Reservoir  project. 
S«-veral  departments  of  the 
workmn  on  additional  plans 
watershed      If    the    plans    ma 
country  will  t>e  one  of  the  finest 
Uonal  centers  found  anywhere 

The  War  Department  now  ha^ 
land   purchased   in   connection 
project,  but  there  is  a  move  on 
rrent   of  Agriculture,  and  espec^a 
participate  in  the  development 
thi5  development  materializes, 
time,  this  area  will  be  Joined  to 
thus  those  of  us  who  have  planntd 
range  development  will  realize  a 
Oenerationa  yet  unborn  will  be 

Ttie  construction  of  the  Sardis 
haichie  Raver  Is  of  such  far-re 
from   the  flood-control   standpo, 
with  the  gpneraJ  land-utilization 
cannot  be  estimated  at  this  tlm^ 
a  hydroelectric  power  developm 

When  we  began  to  make 
curing  the  construction  of  the 
trlct.  It  was  believed   that   $10 
actual  construction   of  the  dan 
construction    of    the    reservoir 
know  that  it  will  take  at  least  $ 
voir  proper,  and   we  have  everV 
believe    that   whatever   additional 
complete  the  reservoir  proper 
gress  as  the  need  arises.     To 
appropriated    approximat-ely    S 
The  reservoir  Is  scheduled  for 

There  is  no  project  com 
where  else  in  the  South.     It  is 
dam  in  the  United  Stales.    The 
Mont. 

The  minutest  details  of  the 
been  worked  out  in  a  meet  eflic 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
satisfactorily.    Those  in  charge 
outstanding  piece  of  work  that 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  War 

We  can  only  visualize  some 
in    connection   with   this   Sardij 
development   leads  to  another 

We  are  hoping   that   the 
lead    to    the    flood-control. 
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real  headway  toward  se- 
rdis  Resei-voir  in  our  dis- 
WO.OOO   would   pay   for   the 
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development  of  the  Coldwater  River  ba.sin  In  our  district. 
That  program  Ls  now  in  th*-  makmR  and  it  is  much  nearer 
a  reality  today  than  the  Sarciis  Reservoir  project  was  a 
few  years  ago 

As  I  have  said  time  and  time  acam,  one  development  leads 
to  another  and  all  of  the.se  fh;ng.s  take  time,  persistent  ef- 
fort, coopt^ration,  and  con.^t.mt  contacts  with  the  powers 
that  be.  They  also  takt'  money  and  a  lot  of  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  yet  to  be  done  to  complete  the  projects  we 
have  begun. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  all  the  river 
basins  and  watersheds  in  our  di.stnct  will  be  so  developed 
and  improved  that  as  tributaries  to  the  great  Mississippi 
River,  the  backwater  areas  throuchout  our  section  will  have 
complete  and  ad^quatf'  ncKid-control  protection  and  a  net- 
work of  developments  that  w;;i  b»'  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  people  livme  withm  this  .s.^/tion  of  our  great  State. 

The  construction  of  the  Sa:di.>  Reservoir  was  really  started 
as  an  experimt-nt.  The  Government  made  an  exception 
m  the  con^struction  rf  this  reservoir  that  it  never  made 
before  and  has  not  m;ifi'  s-.nc*'  and  that  is.  the  necessary 
lands  in  connect um  with,  this  project  were  purchased  out- 
right and   paid   for  by  the   Federal  Government. 

The  success  of  thi.s  proj  t*  amply  justifies  the  exception 
the  G<)vemment  mad-'  in  this  particular  instance,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  u.s  that  the  local  interests  are  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  and  contribute  the  right-of-way  and 
land.s  necessary  for  ;;uch  a  gl^-antic  development. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  describe  this  Sardis  Reservoir 
Dam.  or  the  area  in  connection  therewith.  It  is  well  worth 
seeing  and  I  trust  that  whenever  the  opportunity  presents 
itself  you  will  visit  thi.s  huge  d'Velopment  and  be  convinced 
that  money  spent  for  such  pt^Tmanent.  worth-while,  and  far- 
reachin;?  project.s  i.s  Federal  money  well  spent. 

All  Government  agencie?  have  cooperated  with  us  whole- 
heartedly in  this  development,  and  I  feel  certain  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

For  instance,  the  Tennessee  ValU-y  Authority,  after  we 
presented  to  them  the  facus  in  connection  with  this  for- 
ward-looking development,  constructed  a  high-power 
T.  V  A.  line  to  this  Sardis  Dam,  the  primary  purpose  being 
to  furnish  T.  V  A.  power  for  the  con.siruction  of  the  dam. 
By  means  of  this  T.  V  A  extension  to  the  Sardis  Dam,  we 
have  been  able,  through  the  eilorts  of  the  Tallahatchie  Val- 
ley Electric  Power  As-scx-iation.  to  procure  rural  electrification 
in  Tate.  Panola.  Tallahatchie.  Lafayette,  and  Yalobusha 
Counties  from  the  source  of  power  supplied  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
line  built  to  the  Sardis  Dam 

If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Sardis  Dam.  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  procured  T.  V.  A.  power  on  the  western 
side  of  our  district. 

However,  since  we  have  procured  T.  V.  A.  power  to  the 
j  dam,  we  have  been  able  to  extend  it.  As  a  result  of  this 
power  development,  there  has  been  recently  organized  the 
Northwest  Mississippi  Electric  Power  As.sociation,  which  has 
petitioned  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  current  to 
serve  Panola,  Tate.  Tallahatchie,  and  portion*  of  Yalobusha 
and  DeSoto  Counties.  There  are  grtat  possibilities  and  a 
bright  future  for  this  organization  and  the  work  I  hope  it 
will  accomplish. 

I  know  the  T.  V  A  is  already  interested  in  the  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  purp<:ises  of  this  association,  and  certainly  we  all 
realize  that  after  the  Sard',s  Dam  is  completed,  there  will  be 
sufficient  T.  V  .\.  power  available  for  all  the  towns  and  rural 
sections  throughout  the  .sou i hern  and  western  sections  of  our 
district. 

There  is  not  but  one  thins  for  us  all  to  do  and  but  one 
plan  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  stay  on  the  job  and  do  our 
very  tx^st  at  all  times  towa.-d  securing  these  worth-while  and 
permanent  benefits  that  are  wnhin  our  grasp  and  have 
been  made  po-ssible  by  our  cooperative  efforts. 

Congress  enacts  the  laws  that  bring  these  programs  into 
b'^mg  and  appropriates  the  money  for  carrying  them  out. 
Where,  to  what  extent,  and  how  these  programs  will  be  de- 
veloped IS  a  long  drawn  out  process.     To  get  them  for  our 
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district  requires  time,  effort,  and  teamwork  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  home. 

All  of  it  has  to  be  accomplished  step  by  step  and  each  de- 
velopment has  to  prove  its  worth  and  value  before  we  can 
hope  for  any  expansion. 

That  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
rural  electrification  developments  in  our  district. 

Our  district  was  at  first  not  included  within  the  original 
Muscle  Shoals  designated  area.  It  took  time  and  an  act  of 
Congress  to  permit  our  section  of  the  State  to  be  included 
in  what  is  technically  known  as  the  Muscle  Shoals  or  T.  V.  A. 
area. 

The  first  city  in  our  district  to  actually  obtain  T.  V.  A. 
power  was  New  Albany,  Miss.  From  that  tune  on  this 
development  has  made  rapid  progress.  The  authorities 
and  local  citizens  have  cooperated  wholeheartedly.  High 
voltage  T.  V.  A.  lines  were  constructed  w'lth  New  Albany 
as  the  distributing  center,  and  it  was  not  long  thereafter 
until  my  home  town  of  HoUy  Springs  also  procured 
T.  V.  A.  power,  and  is  now  serving  as  a  distributmg  center 
to  the  adjacent  rural  communities  in  Marshall  and  Benton 
Counties. 

By  virtue  of  the  facilities  afforded  and  the  cooperation 
given  by  the  towns  in  our  district  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  the 
Northeast  Mississippi  Electric  Power  Association  has  pro- 
cured rural  electrification  for  a  large  portion  of  our  rural 
section  in  the  northern  part  of  our  dismct,  including  por- 
tions of  Marshall,  Union,  and  Lafayette  Counties. 

Ripley.  Miss.,  and  the  citizens  of  Tippah  County  have 
also  shown  a  marked  degree  of  cooperation  and  now  all 
that  section  of  our  district  is  served  with  T.  V.  A.  power. 
We  hope  before  long  that  rural  electrification  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  rural  sections  in   every  part  of   our  district. 

The  people  living  in  the  rural  districts  realize  that  in 
order  for  them  to  get  rural-eleccrification  projects  approved 
and  money  allocated  by  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
projects  there  has  to  be  a  distributing  center  of  power  in 
some  nearby  town.  If  the  city  people  had  not  cooperated 
and  secured  T.  V.  A.  power  and  had  not  been  willing  for 
their  town  to  serve  as  a  distributing  center  w^e  would  never 
have  been  able  to  procure  the  network  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion lines  going  into  practically  every  county  of  the  entire 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  that  we  now 

have. 

The  possibilities  and  advantages  of  rural  electrification 
speak  for  themselves,  and  I  hope  that  the  rural  sections  of 
our  district  that  are  not  now  being  served  with  rural  electri- 
fication will  organize  themselves  into  an  association  and 
make  application,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  have  rural  elec- 
trification made  available  to  every  rural  community  in  the 
district. 

However,  these  things  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight; 
they  require  hard  plodding,  persistent  efforts,  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  us  all.  We  must  be  willing  to  give  and 
take.  We  are  building  for  the  future  and  to  help  not  only 
the  present  generation  but  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

With  a  post  office  building  in  almost  every  eligible  county 
seat  of  our  district,  with  concrete  roads  traversing  our 
entire  section  in  all  directions,  with  T.  V.  A.  and  rural  elec- 
trification at  our  very  doors,  with  the  demonstration  work 
of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  nearly  every  county  in  our  district, 
with  the  location  of  a  State  park  which  we  hope  will  be 
developed  into  one  of  the  great  recreational  centers  of  our 
section  of  the  country,  with  the  many  new  schoolhouses  and 
other  public  projects  paid  for  in  whole  or  in  p>arl  with 
Federal  funds,  with  additional  dormitories  and  an  enlarged 
stadiiun  at  our  State  university,  with  a  $100,000  airport  in 
close  proximity  thereto,  and  with  the  Sardis  Reservoir  and 
the  developments  incident  to  its  construction  linked  up  with 
our  national  forest,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  our  district 
has  certainly  received  its  share  of  the  Federal  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  Roosevelt  Democratic  administration. 

As  a  result  of  the  policies  inaugurated  and  the  legislation 
enacted  under  this  Roosevelt  Democratic  administration,  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  has  received  the 
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following  benefits  during  the  period  March  4,  1933,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1938: 

Sardis   Reservoir   

Holly  Springy,  National  Forest  unit — 

Post   office   buiidiiip- -. 

A    A.  A.  rental  and  benefit   

A    A    A     1936  corLscrvailon  program    (1937  figures  not 

yet    .iviiilable)  ,  ^    .-    

Emergency  crop  and  feed 

Federal   land  bank. 

Farm  SfTurltv-.- 

Home   Owners'    Loan 

Ftderal     Housjlng 

C    C    C    camps 

Civil    Works 

Emergency   Relief 

Works    Progress 

Public    Worit.-i 

Reconstruction  Finance — Drainage 

Rural    Electrlficati(,n 

Social  Security    -Old-uge  ai>Klstance.  aid  to  dependent 

children   and    to  blind 

Spring   Lake  State  Park 


In  addition  to  these  specific  benefits  for  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mississippi,  our  district  has  also  re- 
ceived its  share  of  the  StaLe-wide  projects  of  the  T.  V.  A., 
P.  W.  A..  W.  P.  A..  S.  S  B..  F.  E.  R  A.,  C.  W.  A.,  1937  con- 
servation payments,  veterans'  payments,  highway  funds,  and 
many  other  benefits  from  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  last  5  years. 

It  has  been  my  pri\llege  to  hold  some  key  positions  under 
this  Democratic  administration.  My  position  on  the  House 
Committee  of  Agriculture,  on  the  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee, and  on  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion, with  other  positions  I  am  privileged  to  hold  with  this 
administration,  have  enabled  me  to  have  the  proper  con- 
tacts, and  helped  me  to  obtain  worth-while  and  lasting  ben- 
efits for  our  district. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
have  been  able  to  have  a  major  part  in  enacting  legislation 
that  made  possible  the  agricultural  programs  which  have 
been  of  such  great  benefit  to  our  district  and  country. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  exists  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  farm  program,  yet  I  believe  that  any  fair-minded  person 
will  admit  that  the  advantages  and  benefits  derived  from 
same  greatly  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

Everybody  knows  that  this  Democratic  administration  haa 
done  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  administration  In  the 
history  of  this  great  country'. 

Think  what  would  have  become  of  the  American  fanner 
during  these  critical  times  if  Congress  had  just  stood  by 
and  did  nothing  to  relieve  agriculture. 

We  have  certainly  tried  to  help  the  farmer  and  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  and  put  milhons 
and  millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the  producer  of 
agricultural  products  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  price  to  the 
producer  for  the  products  he  raises  and  thereby  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  in  all  sections  of  this 
Nation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  drafted,  fashioned,  reported,  and  steered  through 
the  Hou.se,  legislation  pertaining  to  agriculture,  including 
the  various  programs  for  financing  and  refinancing  agri- 
culture. 

This  legislation  contained  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  various  agricultural  programs,  but 
the  actual  appropriating  of  the  money  has  to  be  done  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  the  conference  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees passed  on  some  of  these  various  agricultural  appropria- 
tions, and  in  a  number  of  instances  fsiiled  to  appropriate 
the  money  authorized  by  the  legislation  already  passed  by 
Congress.  In  such  instances.  I  opposed  the  report  of  the 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Conference  Committee.  I  took 
the  position  that  it  was  not  right  to  endeavor  to  balance  the 
Budget  at  the   sole   expense  of   agriculture.    The   Rxcoao 
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I  am  proud  of  my  dL^tnct  and  it.s  ^eat  people,  and  I  trust 
that  I  have  proven  worthy  uf  the  ccnfidence  that  has  been 
placed  in  me. 


Forward  America  and  Montana  With  Young  Lib- 
erals' ProK'ram— ['reserve  Liberty,  Security,  and 
Democracy 

EXTENSION   OF   RE.NLARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF    M     N  I  .\N  A 

I.\  THK   Hi»U.-K   (>F   K!;r[:KSK\TATIVES 

Thursday.  June  I'J    IcinsUitre  day  n>  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr  O'CON'NELL  cf  Mor.'.uvd  Mr  Speaker,  all  during  the 
Sevrnty-fifth  Cor.^trtss  1  have  been  a  rnt-mber  of  the  liberal 
bloc  m  thi,-  Hou,>e  On  every  Tuesday  evening  the  members 
of  thi.s  body  rr.cr  to  study,  talk,  and  d.^cu.s,<  the  various  meas- 
ure;^ betore  thf  C'  r.^-::'.ss.  to  plan  a  prneram.  backed  up  by 
mea.^ur^-s  actu.illy  •.ritr-duced,  which  would  sc'.ve  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems  of  thi>  grtat  Na'aon  of  curs. 

This  group  of  men,  oft^-n  caiifd  the  ■  Younu  Turks."  by  the 
news  columnist.^,  have  b»tn  in  th*'  furefront  of  e\  ■  Ty  battle 
for  liberal  and  progressive  legislation  :n  this  Consrcss. 
These  liberals  have  fought  that  !ab<")r.  agriculture,  small- 
bu.=ine.vs  men,  professional  men  and  the  independent  indus- 
trialists of  this  Nation  would  hav  a  true  represenution  in 
this  body. 

Wi:     OFPXS     ,\     F^-ND\.\iENT,»!  ,     r:r.!TTING     PROrR.Wl 

On  the  basis  of  our  past  record  and  on  the  following  pro- 
gram and  -staten;-  nt  cf  principles  to  which  n\y  colleagues  and 
I  subscribed,  we  ofTer  'he  people  of  Ammca  and  Montana  a 
program  that  will  urmg  lecovery.  that  will  end  luiemploy- 
ment.  poverty,  and  dcspiur.  an  aggressive  program,  which 
will  carry  on  the  N^w  Deal  to  the  fundamental  and  perma- 
nent reform  which  is  necessary  to  guaran'ee  thai  America 
shall  be  a  government  of  the  p«H)pie.  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people. 

In  this  program  we  ^tres^  particularly  six  points.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  not  fieht  for  all  progressive  and 
liberal  legislation,  for  the  pre.servation  of  the  National 
Lalxir  R*?lation.-;  law.  for  amendinrnts  to  strengthen  the 
Wa;.->h-Healey  Act.  and  every  other  piece  of  progressive  leg- 
i.slation  ofT'.-rt'd  :u  'his  body  W--  ]'\.i\>-  f.iUk'ht  for  these,  and 
will  continue  'oi  tuh'  F'lr  'h*.'  con.sidei-a^ion  of  the  great 
people  of  my  d:.>'ru  ".  b.  f  re  whom  I  come  asking  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  Coim'ress  of  tlv-  r:..ted  Slates,  I  ofTer  as  my 
program  ih^  foilo'.vmg  piui.,.ai:i  ot  th--  lib*.'rai  bloc,  com- 
posed of  a  body  of  men  who  are  willing  to  carry  on  the 
great  right.  a::.d  I  also  insert  the  names  of  iho.^e  who  have 
signed  lh;.s  program, 

AK     AMERICAN     rRuCa.\M      JF     LIBER.VL     REF'.)RM^      PRE.Srr.VF     A.MERICAN 

LIBCITIIS   rOS    AIX 

First  Preservation  of  American  democracy  and  civil  lib- 
erties as  se'  out  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  pre.servation 
of  these  righ".>  -hould  extend  to  all  persons  everywhere  in 
the  Nation,  con.servative,  hberal.  or  otherwise,  and  of  what- 
ever race,  creed,  or  color. 

Cr^lS-sr,     \'.     sty:      (JONTRNMrNT     CTlEDrr;      PRIfTS     LFVFT  S 

Second,  .^n  •fT'Ctive  Government  control  over  and  use  of 
the  money  and  credit  system  to  restore  to  Conpre.ss  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  coin  money  and  to  make  the  credit  of  the 
Nation  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  be  di- 
rectly employed  in  breaking  the  existing  credit  monopoly, 
stabilizing  'he  price  level,  and  bringing  the  total  consuming 
i  power  ol  the  people  into  hne  with  then  power  lo  produce. 
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AGRim-TTTlE— COST    OF    PRODUCTION 

Third.  A  simple  agricultural  bill  to  put  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  farm  commodities,  end  gambling  and  speculation, 
and  effectively  assure  the  farmer  cost  of  production. 


OLD-AGE    PENSIONS 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  Federal  old-age 
pen-sions  and  a  broadening  and  improvement  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

EXPANSION     OF    INDCSTRIAL    PRODTTCTION;     MONOPOLT    CONTROL 

Fifth.  Legislation  to  bring  about,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  government,  business,  and  labor,  a  coordinated  ex- 
pansion of  industrial  production  and  an  efTective  control 
over  both  monopoly  price  increases  and  monopolistic  cur- 
tailment of  production  of  needed  goods  arid  services. 

PUBLIC     WORKS,     employment;     housing.      NATURAL     RESOURCES 

Sixth.  A  long-raiige  flexible  program  of  public  works,  set 
up  by  congressional  enactment,  made  self-liquidatmg  to  the 
largest  possible  extent,  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction 
in  accordance  with  Uie  needs  of  our  people  for  employment 
and  of  our  busines:^  for  assistance  in  stabilizing  its  market, 
and  aimed  primarily  to  meet  such  outstanding  national 
needs  as  slum  elimination  and  low-cost  housing  and  the 
need  for  conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources.   , 

For   the   atuinment   of   the   foregomg   objectives   we   will 
continue  to  urge  a  liberalization  of  the  rules  and  procedure   i 
ol  the  House  of  Representatives.  j 

Robert  G.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  R.  Amlie.   i 
of  Wisconsin;   John   T.   Bernard,   of   Minnesota; 
Herbert  Bigelow.  of  Ohio;   Charles  G.  Binderup, 
of    Wisconsin;    John   T.   Bernard,   of    Minnesota; 
R.  T.  Buckler,  of  Minnesota;  Usher  L.  Burdick,  of 
North  Dakota;   John  M.  ColTee,  of  Washington; 
Matthew   A.   Dunn,  of   Pennsylvania;   Charles  R. 
Eckert,   of    Pennsylvania:    Edward   C.   Eicher,   of 
Iowa;  Frank  W.  Fries,  of  Illinois;  B.  J.  Gehrmann,  j 
of  Wisconsin;  James  H.  Gildea.  of  Pennsylvania; 
Franck  R.  Havenner,  of  California;  Fred  H.  Hilde- 
brandt.  of  South  DakoU;  Knute  Hill,  of  Washing-   ■ 
ton;  John  M.  Houston,  of  Kansas;  Ed.  V.  Izac,  of 
California;    Dewey    W.    Johnson,    of    Minnesota; 
Kent  Keller,  of  lUmois;  Paul  John  Kvale.  of  Min- 
nesota;   Wm.    Lemke.    of    North    Dakota;    John 
Luecke.  of  Michigan;  W.  D.  McFarlane.  of  Texas; 
John  A.  Martin,  of  Colorado;  Sam  Massingale,  of 
Oklahoma;     Maury    Maverick,    of    Texas:     Jerry 
O'Connell.  of  Montana;   George  C.  Sadowski,  of 
Michigan;    George    J.    Schneider,    of    Wisconsin: 
Byron  Scott,  of  California;   Martin  F.  Smith,  of 
Washington;    Henry    G.    Teigan,    of    Minnesota; 
Arthur  Transue.  of  Miclngan:   Jerry  Voorhis.  of 
California;  Gardner  Withrow.  of  Wisconsin. 

TOWNSEND     RECOVERY     PLAN.     MONEY     REFORM      MUST     PASS 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  points  above,  we  have  fought 
all  during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  We  believe  that  the 
most  fundamental  thing  that  must  be  done  for  the  aid  of 
labor,  agriculture,  and  industry  is  the  abolition  of  the  private 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  governmental  control  and  use 
of  the  money  and  great  system.  Most  of  us  believe  that  one 
of  the  most  real  programs  for  recovery  is  included  in  the 
Townsend  national  recovery  plan.  This  legislation  we  have 
fought  for  and  will  continue  to  fight  for.  This  legislation 
is  th'^  real  road  to  recovery.  We  have  been  defeated  by  the 
reactionary  and  tory  forces  who  are  striving  day  in  and  day 
cut  to  defeat  the  hberal  reforms  which  will  provide  security 
for  the  ag(  d.  which  will  provide  employment  for  the  youth 
of  this  country,  and  which  will  restore  recovery  to  labor, 
agriculture,  and  industry  alike. 

'GAG        Rtn.IS     MU55T     GO 

We  have  been  hampered  and  gagged  by  the  undemocratic 
performance  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  by  the  uncalled 


for.  un-American,  and  undemocratic  rule  which  provid<-3  for 
the  signatures  of  218  members  to  discharge  any  bill  from  a 
committee.  To  the  fight  to  liberalize  these  rules,  to  the 
fight  to  enact  such  necessary  legislation.  I  pledge  my  whole- 
hearted support  as  do  my  distingnished  colleagues.  We  be- 
lieve that  democracy  can  succeed,  that  democracy  must  suc- 
ceed, and.  by  the  eternal,  we  propose  to  see  that  democracy 
will  succeed. 


Conference   Report    on    Wage    and    Hour    Bill 
Adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate 


as 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  GRISWOLD 

dl     l.Mil.\.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  ileQislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  193S 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wage  and  hour  biU 
passed  the  House.  A  wage  and  hour  bill  which  was  a  good 
bill  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  That 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  to  sum  it  up  briefly,  provided 
for  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  year 
after  enactment  and  that  that  wage  should  be  raised  5  cents 
per  hour  each  year  until  it  reached  a  maximum  of  40  cents 
per  hour.  It  provided  that  the  maximum  hours  should 
begin  the  first  year  at  44  hours  per  week,  which  hours  should 
be  reduced  yearly  by  2  until  they  reached  40  hours  per 
week.  The  law  did  not  require  and  could  not  require  in 
any  instance  or  under  any  circum.stances  the  payment  of 
wages  of  more  than  40  cents  per  hour  nor  the  reduction  of 
hours  to  less  than  40  hour?  per  week. 

There  are  certain  industnes  and  elements  of  labor  which 
tliat  law  specifically  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  All  persons  employed  in  catching,  taking,  harvesting, 
cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  ehell  fish,  Crus- 
tacea sponges,  seaweeds;  in  packing  such  products  tor 
shipment-  in  propagating,  marketing,  freezing,  canning, 
curing,  storing,  or  distributing  these  products  or  byproducts 

thereof  were  exempt.  ,      ■       ,  ^ 

Bona  fide  executive,  administrative,  professional,  and 
local  retailing  employees  and  outside  salesmen  were  exempt 
from  the  act. 

Seamen  were  exempt.  Transportation  employees  were  ex- 
empt Emplovees  of  weekly  or  ."^emiweekly  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  'of  less  than  3.000.  the  major  part  of  such 
circulation  within  the  county  where  printed  and  published 
were  exempt.  Any  employee  In  agriculture  including  "han- 
dlin'^  packing  storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing, 
drying  or  canning  of  farm  products  and  in  making  cheese 
or  butter,  the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  foxes,  or  poultr>', 
and  so  forth,  were  exempt  through  a  lot  of  descriptive 
language  intend-d  to  exempt  and  which  did  exemipt  the 
farmer  and  the  handling  of  products  of  the  farm  such  as 
canning  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  the  conserving  and 
prcces.sing  of  dairy  products. 

The  Hou.se  bill  realized  the  situation  of  the  farmer  and 
these  emploved  on  the  farm  and  in  the  handling  of  .season- 
able products  of  the  farm  and  ab.«:olutely  exempted  them. 
But  the  House  bill  did  control  \hr-  working  of  labor  engaged 
in    manufacturing    and    tho.se    things    not    specifically    ex- 
empted   when    in    interstate    commerce.      This    Hoase    bill 
meant  that  when  you  were  engaged  in  those  industries  not 
exempted,  whether  you  were  in  the  North.  South,  East,  or 
West    the  lea-st  you  could  pay  to  an  employee  for  5'2  days 
work   was   $11   per  week.     Is   there   anyone   in   this   whole 
Nation  who  is  willing  to  say  that  $11  per  week  is  an  excessive 
wage   for  a  laborer  to  use  m  the  support  of  himsell   and 
family? 


*i 
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At  $11  per  wpfk  can  a  labore 


■  buy  pork  at  50  cents  per 


:oal   bills,    buy    his   cloihes 
These  are  the  bare  necessi- 


pound.  butter  at  45  cents  per  ^und.  or  beef  at  30  c^rTs 
per  pcjund.  pay  his  rent.  h:s 
necessary  to  keep  him  warm? 
ties  ';{  ;ife  and  the  fanner  canrot  expect  labor  to  buy  the 
prtKlucts  of  the  farm  at  an  Increased  price  when  he  ha£  not 
the  »:i«e  with  which  to  buy.  Common  arithmetic  tells  us 
that  he  rannot  purchase  the  products  of  the  farmer  even 
at  'hf  present  price  on  his  $11 
family      Over    and   above    that 


per  week  for  himself  and 
there  is  the  obvious  fact 
that  all  th(3se  other  men  in  buliness.  the  doctors,  lawyer'^ 
■hv  radiomen,  the  druggists,  and  those  in  hundreds  of  other 
businesses  who  sell  other  thaii  the  bare  necessities  can 
have  no  consumer  for  their  gcods  among  the  millions  of 
iatx)r*'rs  of  this  country  As  a  result  even  those  men  en- 
cag'-d  m  these  other  lines  of  husmess  and  endeavor  have 
their  inrcme  shut  off  and  they  too  cannot  purchase. 

But  there  wre  Representati\es  from  one  section  of  the 
country  who  were  opposed  to  t4is  bin  with  its  $ll-per-wef^k 
provision  They  were  opposed 
ucular  section  of  the  country 
half  of  $11  per  week.  I  hav^  been  advised  that  withm 
the  last  month  one  of  the  largest  canners  of  vegetables  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  has  made  a  contract  wnth  its  em- 
ploye*^ to  pay  them  a  minimum 
the  State  of  Georgia  a  cannery 
per  week,  or  7 '2  cents  per  hiur.  How  can  the  Indiana 
canner  exist  under  such  a  system  as  this?  How  can  the 
Indiana  farmer  who  raises  th^  vegetables  canned  by  the 
Indiana    canner    continue    to 


Indiana  in  competition  with  su(  h  wages  as  these? 


to  it  because  in  their  par- 
they  do   not   pay  even   the 


of  30  cents  per  hour,  yet  in 
jays  Its  employees  only  $4  50 


(ell    his    products    grown    in 


of  which  Indiana  is  a  part 
e  were  advised  in  newspaper 
the  southern  section  on  the 


This  section  of  the  country 
objected  to  the  differentials.  \^ 
repor's  that  representatives  of 
conferees  threatened  to  fllibuiter  against  the  House  bill, 
which  did  not  allow  difTerentiais.  and  which  would  prevent 
keeping  labor  bound  to  the  factories  by  the  chains  of  low 
wages  as  closely  as  the  Negro  klave  was  ever  bound  to  the 
sol!  in  the  days  before  the  Civiiwar.  Tliere  was  talk  of  a 
filibuster  in  the  other  body.  The  newspapers  for  several 
days  have  run  riot  with  statements  of  what  certam  conferees 
from  the  other  body  had  to  say  about  conducting  a  filibuster 
and  having  with  them  17  Members  of  that  body  who  would 
gladly  Jom  in  such  a  filibuster  [or  the  purpose  of  either  de- 
feating this  legislation  that  would  require  the  payment  of 
$11  per  week  or  placing  in  it  provisions  which  would  make 
the  State  of  Indiana  continu*  to  pay  a  high  wage  while 
allowing  them  to  pay  a  wage  that  was  merely  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

It  is  regrettable.  Mr.  Speakei.  that  there  are  those  in  our 
Nation  who  are  willing  to  pass  laws  providing  for  high  wages 
in  other  sections  of  the  countr '  and  low  wages  in  their  own 
so  that  they  can  induce  industles  from  those  other  sections 
of  the  country  to  come  to  the  r  section,  thereby  destroying 
the  free  labor  of  other  sections, 

I  regret  that  the  House  conferees  have  seen  fit  to  com- 
promise on  this  legislation.  Congress  is  running  away  from 
facts  and  it  is  a  race  that  nc  man.  even  though  he  be  a 
Congressman  or  Senator,  has  ever  won.  Justice  comes  only 
by  standing  your  ground  and  fighting.  I  hope  sonae  day 
that  those  here  in  Congress  wlio  now  shiver  and  run  at  the 
thought  of  a  filibuster  by  17  \  embers  of  one  body  will  find 
the  courage  to  stand  and  flgh  so  that  justice  may  prevail. 
A  law  cannot  be  just  which  irovides  that  a  certain  group 
of  people  shall  have  a  right  to  be  economic  bandits,  occupy- 
ing a  section  of  the  Nation  s<t  aside  for  their  own  opera- 
tions. A  law  that  provides  for  industrial  John  Dillingers  to 
prey  on  labor  at  home  in  thei-  own  particular  sections  and 
murder  both  labor  and  Industr  r  in  all  other  sections  will  not 
long  endure.  Those  citiaens  who  comprise  both  industry 
and  labor  will  eventually  rise  u  ?  to  smite  those  of  the  Nation 
who  are  not  willing  to  regard  the  inalienable  right  to  "life. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  tappiness"  guaranteed  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  o  both  latxir  and  industry  in 
all  secUom  of  the  country  ali^e. 


A.s  the  bill  comes  {ro.m  conference  and  as  it  now  stands 
It  provider  for  .1  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  p*^r  hour  for 
the  first  year  and  :iO  cents  per  hour  for  the  .second  year. 
Provision  is  mad>'  also  for  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per 
l.ca;.-  at  the  em.!  'if  a  7-year  period  IL'wever.  a  joker  was 
put  into  the  bill  by  the  friends  of  d.fTerentials  and  sec- 
tional lew  wages  whith  provides  for  an  admmistrator  who 
v.ill  controi  th^-  fixing  of  wages  above  the  30-cent  figure 
after  the  "xpiration  of  2  years.  The  House  bill  did  not 
provide  for  any  board  or  administrator  It  provided  that 
no  man  could  interfere  with  the  rights  of  either  industry 
cr  labor  or  as.sume  to  bt-com.e  a  Hitler  over  either.  Under 
the  House  bill.  Congress  assumed  full  re.'^ponsibility  and 
pa.w-d  a  law  that  fixed  all  things  so  that  every  man  would 
kn'iw  hii;  status  and  would  know  whether  or  not  he  was  a  vio- 
lator of  the  law  The  Hou.se  bill  did  not  make  it  possible  for 
an  appointive  officer  to  make  a  crimana]  of  one  employer  or 
employee  while  at  the  .same  time  for  the  same  offense  giving 
a  certificate  of  merit  to  another  employer  or  em^ployee. 

Ther*^  is  a  provision  in  this  chameleon  bill  that  comes 
from-  the  conference  of  the  House  and  Senate  that  the  40- 
cent  wage  may  b»*  delayed  md'^-finitely  if  it  is  proved  that 
such  a  minimum,  would  re?ulf  in  substantial  unemployment 
in  an  industry  and  the  only  proof  nece^.sary  is  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  administrator  who  under  the  powers  granted 
him,  can  override  the  decision  of  any  fact-finding  body. 

Mr.  Sp«'aker,  I  fe"!  .som'-  respon.sibility  for  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House  the  bill  providing  for  a  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hours  no  differentials,  and  the  enforcement  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  without  the  interference  of  any  board 
or  admmistrator.  It  was  ,-^uch  a  bill  that  I  proposed  as  a 
substitute  when  the  wage  and  hour  bill  was  up  last  Decem- 
ber, It  was  on  my  monon  m  the  Committee  of  Labor  that 
the  so-called  Ramspeck  proposal  which  provided  for  dif- 
ferentials was  defeated,  and  it  was  on  the  motion  made  by 
me  in  the  Com.mittee  on  Labor  that  the  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Hou.se  was  reported  out  of  that  committee 
last  Apnl.  I  do  not  feel  any  respon.sibility  whatsoever  for 
the  action  of  the  conferees  of  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate in  arriving  at  a  compromise  so  very  and  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  the  bill  to  which  the  House  gave  its  approval 
and  passed  only  a  few  short  days  ago 

There  are  96  Members  of  th^^  Senate  and  435  Members  of 
the  House  who  constitute  "he  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
As  one  Memt)er  of  '^hat  body  I  was  not  frightened  by  nor 
caused  to  deviate  from  the  principles  in  the  Hotise  bill  by 
the  newspaper  reports  that  17  Members  of  the  other  body 
would  either  obtain  such  a  bill  as  they  desired  to  keep  the 
'  status  quo  of  low-paid  work'Ts  or  hold  Congress  in  session 
by  means  of  a  filibuster  Filibusters  have  long  been  the  prac- 
tice and  custom  of  those  whi)  would  make  the  will  of  a  neg- 
ligible minority  superior  to  the  rights  of  the  vast  and  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  citizens  I  have  never  believed  in 
being  subservient  to  such  tactics.  I  have  always  personally 
felt  that  I.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  could  stay  in  Washing- 
ton to  obtain  what  I  thought  was  right  just  as  long  as  any 
filibusterer  could  stay  here  to  obtain  what  he  desired. 

It  is  distressing  to  reah/.e  that  the  opponents  of  differen- 
tials, administrators,  and  boards  won  by  a  majority  vote  in 
the  Labor  Committee  consisting  of  21  members,  won  again  by 
a  large  majority  m  a  record  vote  in  the  House  consisting  of 
435  Members  and  then  lost  in  a  joint  committee  of  conferees 
consisting  of  only  14  member- 

There  is  one  good  thing  that  remains  in  the  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  conference  and  as  it  will  be  accepted  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  Hou.-e  It  still  gives  to  the  lowest  paid 
workers  the  minimum  of  25  cents  per  hour  m  the  first  year 
of  operation  of  the  law  and  30  cents  in  the  second  year. 
Thi.s  prc\i.sicn  will  as.sist  those  in  the  low-paid  sections  to 
raise  their  standard  of  iivmg  from  the  sub-subsistence  level 
claser  to  the  subsi.>tence  level  and  at  the  same  tune  increase 
their  cons'uming  power  This  provision  will  also  aid  in  elimi- 
nating to  a  small  extent  the  va^st  dilTerentials  that  are  now 
destroying  both  business  and  mdustry  m  Indiana  and  other 
I   Sutes  in  a  like  situation. 
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For  that  reason  and  that  reason  alone  I  sun  asking  to  be 
p>aired  in  favor  of  accepting  the  conference  report.  It  is 
the  acceptance  of  a  very  little  out  of  the  much  that  we  hoped 
to  gain  when  we  passed  the  bill  m  the  House  and  I  am  now 
serving  notice  on  the  membership  of  the  House  that  if  fate 
decrees  my  reelection  to  Congress  that  I  shall  renew  my  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  more  nearly  just  bill  and  that  I  shall  again 
offer  the  original  House  bill  as  the  Gnswold  amendment  to 
the  wage  and  hour  law  and  then  with  a  full  session  of 
Congress  ahead  instead  of  a  few  days  let  those  who  desire  to 
filibuster  do  what  they  may. 


Pol.ind  whlcii  ha.'i  a  limitation  of  6.500  per  year  Such  changfs  I 
have  &poiii.ore<l  bv  an  upproprtate  bill  In  the  House  at  R^-present- 
atlve.-    wUicli  bUl'l  shall   press  for  passage  in  the   nert   session 

It    1.S    well    to    recall    George   Washington's    Tlianks^lvliig    prorla- 

matlon  of  Januarv  1    1795,  when  he  fwUd: humbly  and 

fervently  to  beseech  the  tind  Author  oX  these  blessings  •  •  * 
to  render  this  country  more  and  more  a  safe  and  propitious  asylum 
for  the  unfortunate  of  other  countries  " 

I  salute  the  guest  of  the  evening  who  has  labored  long  and  in- 
cessantly to  bnnp  a  ray  of  hope  and  sunshine  Into  the  lives  of  th« 
oppressed  and  downtrodden. 


Tribute  to  James  Grover  McDonald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ITiizrsdai/.  June  16  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


RADIO  STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  EMANUEL  CELLER, 
FROM  W.\SraNGTON  TO  GROLT  ASSEMBLED  AT  HOTEL 
ASTOR.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  JUNE  15.   1938 


Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  submit  my  radio  statement  of  June 
15,  1938: 

From  the  Nation's  Capital  I  send  a  word  of  greeting  to  the 
ruest  of  honor.  James  Grover  McDonald,  and  those  gathered 
round  the  festive  board  to  do  him  homage.  No  man  In  American 
pubUc  Ufe  today  Is  more  worthy  than  he  of  being  the  recipient 
of  the  Albert  Einstein  Medal  for  Humanitarian  Service.  The 
Jewish  Forum,  custodian  of  the  medal;  Its  editor,  Isaac  Rosen- 
garten-  Dr  George  Rlchter.  honorary  secretary  of  the  committee 
of  100  and  the  members  of  the  presentation  committee  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  wisdom  in  selecting  this  great  and  good 
man  as  the  recipient  of  this  gift. 

In  these  days  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  it  Is  as  refreshing  as  a  cool 
brfew  m  the  heat  of  summer  to  have  Jamtes  O  McDonald,  cour- 
ageously and  stalwartly.  espovjse  the  cause  of  the  downtrodden  His 
appointment  by  our  President  as  Acting  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Facilitate  the  Immigration  of  Refugees  from  be- 
nighted Austria  and  Germany  will  Indeed  be  the  means  of  even 
greater  service  tav  him  to  humanity.  He  will  bring  surcease  from 
pain  and  an  end  of  misery  to  thousands  of  our  corellglonlBts 
abroad  His  name  already  is  enshrined  in  their  hearU  as  a 
modem  "savior." 

I  humblv.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  offer  him  every  cooperation 
of  which  I  am  capable  in  his  campaign  of  reUef. 

Most  assuredly,  a  reasonable  number  of  political  and  religious 
refugees  can  be  taken  care  of  without  economic  injury  to  our 
country  I  say  this  despite  our  Ship  of  State  being  forced  Into 
the  baJfflilng  doldrums  as  a  result  of  the  depression  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  German.  Austrian,  and  other  refugees  seeking 
harbor  and  shelUT  here,  upon  becoming  citizens  In  our  land,  would 
be  an  a.ssei  to  us. 

It  seems  anomalous  for  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  so-called 
"first  setUers"  to  "turn  up  their  noses"  at  these  refugees  These 
proud  and  haughty  ones,  if  they  would  but  take  the  trouble  to 
look  back,  might  find  that  they  may  be  the  descendants  of  those 
who  came  here  from  European  almshouses  and  jails,  because  In 
the  colonial  times,  "assisted  Immigration"  was  the  accepted  prac- 
tice of  many  European  nations,  which  drained  their  poorhouses 
and  jails  in  the  colonies.  Over  50.000  criminals  were  sent  to  the 
Colonies  by  Great  Britain 

I  ETOw  Impatient  when  I  hear  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  recent 
refugees  fleeing  rellgioios  and  political  persecution.  Even  the  dic- 
tator Napoleon  I.  was  more  merciful.  Writing  to  the  Senate  of 
Hamburg,  which  had  yielded  to  the  British  Government,  in  1799. 
certain  Irish  patriots  remarked:  "Virtue  and  courage  are  the  sup- 
port of  states:  servilltv  and  baseness  their  ruin.  You  have  violated 
the  laws  of  hospitality  in  a  manner  which  would  bring  the  blush 
of  shame  to  the  wandering  tnbes  of  the  desert." 

I  am  sure  our  honored  guest.  Mr.  McDonald,  would  bold  up  high 
the  lamp  of  welcome  to  th«  pKMltlcal  homeless  and  the  victims  of 
cruel  and  religious  tortures  abroad  Tills  can  be  done  without 
increasing  our  total  quota  restrlctlcai  of  150,000  i>er  year  Great 
Brl tains  quota,  for  example.  Is  a  Uttle  less  than  66.000  per  year. 
Of  this  number,  less  than  3,000  will  be  used  the  ctirrent  year.  The 
remaining  63.000,  which  will  be  unavailable  under  the  present  law 
for  any  purpose,  could  readily  be  amlgned  to  augment  the  quota 
from  Austria  and  Germany.  It  could  be  used  In  part  to  aid  refu- 
gees from  Rumania,  whose  quota  Ifi  but  377  per  year,  and  from 


Let  Us  Stand  by  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  P.  L.\MNECK 

OK    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  troublous  and  per- 
plexing times,  when  we  as  Members  of  Congress  are  ex- 
pected to  legislate  on  a  thousand  complicated  and  lar- 
reaching  subjects,  I  find  it  most  helpful  to  pause  now  and 
then  and  gather  courage  and  Inspiration  from  the  source  of 
all  our  activities,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

There  is  not  a  day — I  might  almost  add  hardly  an  hour 
or  indeed  a  minute — during  which  some  new  demand  is  not 
made  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  extend  itself  and 
expend  its  funds  in  a  new  direction.  How  can  any  Congress 
of  merely  mortal  men  pass  upon  aU  these  requests  unless  It 
constantly  keeps  in  mind  the  kind  of  government  which  our 
Constitution  provides  for  and  the  wise  limitations  which  it 

places  upon  us? 

Human  conduct  is  loose  and  uncertain  unless  it  represents 
an  honest  attempt  to  follow  principle.  At  worst,  unless 
principle  is  the  gvuding  star,  conduct  Is  likely  to  carry  one 
far  into  the  depths  of  depravity  and  crime. 

Surely  the  dominating  note  of  our  Constitution  Is  its 
assertion  of  principle.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  150  years. 
It  has  given  to  the  American  plan  strength,  flexibility, 
stability,  order,  and  an  amazing  degree  of  permanence.  We 
would  be  fooUsh  indeed  if  we  did  not  frequently  ask  our- 
selves, if  merely  to  refresh  our  minds,  or  to  Inspire  us 
anew,  what  are  the  principles  embodied  therein. 

As  we  all  know  the  Constitution  came  directly  from  the 
people.  They  created  it.  They  alone  can  change  it.  James 
Bryce,  the  greatest  authority  on  the  American  Government 
who  ever  lived,  said  that  all  the  main  featvu-es  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  deduced  from  two  principles.  The  first 
is  that  the  people  are  supreme,  and  the  second  is  that  the 
States  and  the  individual  citizens  are  carefully  safeguarded 
against  aggression  by  the  Central  Government.  The  people, 
being  too  numerous  to  actually  handle  the  details  of  Gov- 
errunent  themselves,  must  have  agents,  but  these  agenta 
are  limited  in  what  they  can  do. 

The  roots  of  the  Constitution  go  very  deep  Into  the  past 
Its  principles  are  based  on  the  slow  growth  of  the  con- 
ception and  pracUce  of  Uberty  and  freedom  In  Great  Brit- 
ain for  centuries  before  the  Constitution  was  formed.  These 
liberties  were  wrested  from  the  monarch,  and  were  claimed 
by  the  American  colonists  as  an  inheritance.  In  addition, 
the  colonists  felt  themselves  doubly  entitled  tx5  such  liberties 
through  the  conditions  of  their  pioneer  existence  and  as  a 
result  of  winning  their  independence  in   a  long  war. 

Thus  the  American  people  put  into  their  Constitution 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  separation  of  powers. 
Washington,  In  his  Farewell  Address,  said  thatr— 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  In  a  free 
country  should  Inspire  caution  in  those  entrusted  with  Its  ad- 
ministration, to  confine  themaelves  within  their  respective  Con- 
stltuUonal  spheres,  avoiding  Ui  the  exerclM  of  the  powers  of 
one  department  to  encroach  upon  another. 

The  Constitution  aimed  to  establish,  define,  limit,  and 
distribute  the   ftmdamental   powers   of    government.      The 
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franiers    w»tp    dpfrnnlned    that 
yars    of    blood    and    suffering 
auihorilu's  who  would  in  the  fu 
knew    that   ciHh    br;i:ich    of    g 
r->  p<)w-Ts  at  rhp  expt^nsf  of  the 
m!!:cd  to  mak-  the  three  branc 
eci/i'vC.    and    j'Jdicial.   of    equal 
the  njh'T  two.  and  to  delesale 
a:.-l    re-'trirted    p<jw»ts^       Aiexa 
J.iin'-s    M.idi>on    in    declaring    ' 
!i(i!  'he  kjovemment  we  fought 

But     !he    out.standing    feat 
I  nited  States   from   other  count,r 
novf-rnrnent       The   United   8t 
A.%  a  .superstate  but  as  a  union 
telLs    the   stor>'.      The   States 
I'ni'in  the  S'ates 

Tl-.e   State-i   exi.sted    before    t 
the    p«Miple    who    framed    the 
the    Union    were   passionately 
l(xal  governments.      The  late 
Governor    of    Maryland    and 
the  idea  well  when  he  said  thai 
WA.S  how   to  rtK-oncile  liberty 
with   a   strong    and   ordered 
not  only  by  putting  Umltatloas 
deCiung  the  rights  of  the  Slalek 


the   freedom    bought    with 
^ould    not    be    lost    to    the 
ure  rule  over  them.     They 
ovfernment   tends    to   increa.se 
others.     They  were  dPter- 
les.  namely,  legi-slaLive.  ex- 
rank,  each   Independent   of 
each  only  certain  specific 
der    Hamilton   joined    with 
in   elleclive    despotism    was 
or." 
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Union   was    created,   and 

Constitution    and    organized 

devoted   to   their   State   and 

,Ubert  C.  Ritchie,  long-lime 

anch    Democrat.    expresM.^d 

the  problem  of  the  framer.s 
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htv  I'lir  8iJ»t«»  »ov»rtimrntji,  »nrt 
fvrr  I'tiiriVMl  dv  »»t»n  i»  IhiU 
i>r»'».m     Uiivcrtinu'til     fmiiul     liarl 

■iniilw     MiKl    iitcl«-(M'iulpnt     M    to 
r»^ui«rly   orv«iu«r<J    with    m    l«»iii»i 
the  vhoH"#  of   thf   ^>•<>^''•*    '  *'>   '""^ 
of    on«    m»n    im    lo    ii\»bmit    vttlu 
r«ii  lU*y  \M>  oitmlriiinr*!  to  it  hy 


In  a  book  entitled  "The  Stni 
by  the  United  States  Cntwlit 
misMon.  the  whole  idea  i.s  brto 
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The   p«)plf    kiK'W    thry    were 
fmrrd   that   k  natlinal   K'-^vrrnmr 
the  Britmh  thrv  h«d  ]u.»t  ihrrtwn 
enjoy    immeiuv    p<iwpn    th»t    »re 
Orrai    rviwrve  puw»»rii    many   at 
the  States  i»nd  to  the  pev)plc 

To  the  extent  of  my  ability. 
zre&s.  I  have  sought  to  keep  In 
of  legislation,  thejie  great  princ 
stitution  and  which  meant  st 
course,  there  are  those  who  say 
worn,  mo&s-covered  document, 
tnali2ed  a«e.    But  let  us  see. 

All  outiJde  observers,  such 
markable  permanence,  as  well 
of  our  system  of  government 
diial  feature.     All  parts  are 
ra:>e  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 

At  any  rate  our  Constitution, 
iu  checks  and  balances,  its  ciuail 
visions  for  deliberate  amendmpnt 
jense  of  security  and  public 
pean  countries,  even  to  the 
Independence,  or  autonomy  of 
certain   lack  oi  unity  and 
given  tB  stability  and  equiiibrlukn 
because  they  have  made  a  steapy 
piiesiblfe. 


;t  Is  folly  to  say  that  ttie  Con.'^tltution  is  not  adequate  to 
meot  the  test  of  niodrrn  roMd:Mon.s,  I?  was  adequate  to 
conrroi  a  conrmentai  »'xp;.:i.-'(in  fr<;ni  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pac:fic,  It  wa.s  adfq:iaio  to  .st  e  thr  numbt^r  of  States  in- 
creii^e  from  13  to  48  and  for  fhe  mun'ry  to  pass  through  the 
t^-rriblf  ordeai  of  a  nuch!'/  C:\"A  War. 

Thus  we  have  had  t-'.v  150  y.ars,  under  the  Constitution, 
"an  uidLS-solubie  union  uf  indeslniriible  States,"  in  the 
memoraole  words  of  Chu  f  Justice  Ch^u^e.  Tlie  States  have 
nor  broken  down  the  Umon.  and  if  -.v.'  are  vigilant  enough 
the  I'nion  will  nof  brtuk  dowr.  :he  States.  To  me  it  seems 
i:i-:irivi.^ed  and  rrokless  not  to  .ib.de  bv  the  principles  of  the 
Cons'itution,  merely  because  r.niaition:;,  in  the  last  10  of 
our  150  years  have  betvi  di-'u:bed. 

In  a  radio  addres..  or.  Maifh  2,  1930  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, then  Governor  of  N-'w  Yurk,  said  that — 


p<:S.~.bif     '  .txTt  \      I    { 

,u\d  ; li.it   ,k:.v   n.i; . 
la '.^  H    '    T    •  ; .  '     :\\\: '. 
si.>in«'   fn'-Mrf   iin;f 


!•  r- ir-nTs  of  ■;:  (■< L.^titvi' i<-in  thai  tlie  cn^ntest 
^.  ::-k'i  v,Ti:riv-.'  ij.u.t'  be  givon  to  each  State. 
n.il  ,u!;v.i:..-.lr:a;i  i.  titt.'mpMi'R  to  make  .'ill  the 
■  Ni-;  :i  '  •  •  wi  u.it  ;!-.!'vitiU)ly  result  at 
r.  tiii'  lUiisoluilon  of  tlu-   I'ni.  lU  Itaflf. 


after  the  Consiiiution  wa.s 


th»    t**^*"'''*    '*f    'hr    HtAten    to 
<Mir  ot  ihAl  Oviveruinrnt  to  tht* 


the    wutHit    iMn»rrvfttiv»»    pownr 
)(    whuh    our    K*volntior    mil 

(KM«(>fU>l*<|  •         •         *        I)l»tllHf 

to  their  foreign  cojuern*  'lut 
iheir  internal  ntUninintrnllon 
tvire  nml  |^'ven^or  rwit  mg  "n 
r  <)*  »»>  fwiM'iniilrcl  by  iljit  .\r\» 
iltArUv  to  hii  vwurpntion  Nor 
my  furre  ho  own  jxi^urM 


of  the  ConstlMition."  l.s.s\ii  d 
tlon  S«*squicentonnlal  Com- 
y  and  clcuriy  expressed. 

m4»tcr»   of    ihfir  3t*ilcs.   bvjt    they 

would  t)r»-.'rni-  u   tyrimry    Itko 

ifT      The  St«te«  and   the  i>oopl,> 

dented    to    the    tJnlted    State.i 

th^em  unoxplored,   are   retained   to 


as  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
mind.  m  facing  the  problems 
pies  which  ammate  the  Con- 
much   to    Its   framers.     Of 
the  Constitution  is  an  cut- 
unstxlled  to  a  highly  indas- 


Tlus  is  mdc'-d  a  s;^;dflcant  statement  for  our  President 
to  have  made  It  ts  w^ll  for  u.s  to  rerneniber  that  the  real 
danK'er  to  the  Con.siiUi'Mn  lies  In  the  gradual  erosion,  or 
wearing  down  of  I'.s  provisions  In  his  farewell  address 
GtMirge  Washington  s.iid  tluit  the  mw  Oovt-rnment  would 
lx>  more  eiuMlv  undeiinmrvl  fii.m  with..n  than  overthrown 
by  oiitsidr  attack 

At  the  pn-.sent  Mine  the  FeilernI  Ooverninent  la  uttomptlna 
to  do  so  many  difTerent  thitut.^  th.it  the  ivll.s  of  conlruliza- 
Hon  are  oiit\u-i«hinK'  tlie  l)eneflt.^  It  i.s  engaged  In  so  many 
dlfTerent  activities  that  it  defeut.s  it.self.  It  cannot  be  elTl- 
eient  when  It  aitempt.s  so  many  diveiwent,  contradictory,  and 
Uu'on.M.stent  action.-'  Poluie.s  of  vanou.«(  (lovernment  agen- 
cieH  blanket  the  ihjIumch  luul  mea.sup'^  of  other  agencies. 
Each  Mcp  taken  leud.s  on  to  anoihei  that  may  not  be  wise 
at  all 

WiK)drow  Wilson  «initt  that  cent ruli/.at inn  ts  not  vltall/a- 
fion  Hih  Viee  P!e..ideiit,  Tlvmas  W  Mar.shall,  said  that 
m  h\n  time  In  W,u>lun«"on  he  li.id  .seen  many  a  vilaln  bureau 
grow  into  a  put  lor  and  bevlioum  sit.  Today  bureaucracy  Is 
leagues  furtln'r  advane.'d  ih:ui  In  Wilson's  niid  Marshall's 
time  Today  the  I'V-det-.U  ()t  veiiimerU  Us  engaged  In  such  a 
multifarious  \'.ir;e;v  of  .u'liMties  that  President  and  Ciingre.ss 
alike  are  eompieN-lv  overwhelincd  with  duties  beyond  the 
IKiwer  of  man  to  ir  terul  *o. 

Governor  Hitrh.e  w.i.s   <hr;(  k'd  by  the  degrr^c  of  centruU- 

/ation  that  existed  m  h.i.>  tune      It   wius  nothing  to  what  we 

have  tfxlay,    Thu.s  wh.it  lie  said  at  that  t.me  is  doubly  true 

today: 

rrntiaIl7ntlon  feefl.-i  virxsn  itsrlf  TTi"  ri»iif<-ta  of  government 
become  Umt  in  the  rr.c-h.in:  ■»  if  ;r  Iu'.vh  bf<'onie  more  imporliint 
tlLan  nu'U.    twwt-r  more   uu; loriant   tl,.in   Uhi'.'-ty 

We  are  mo\-;nfc:  far  loo  swifily  awiy  from  the  principles 
of  our  Constit  ition  .'-^hor'iy  afti 
adopted  Georwe  Washnicton  ^rot' 
radc  in  arni.;  Ma.-quis  (!>'  L.af,.v  !•<■ 
ger  of  the  new  c.xuury  ae^ion-i  anns  into  a  monarchy, 
oligarchy,  anstc^racy    or  any  other   f-Tm  of  despotism  "so 
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h£is  resulted  in  a  great 
.  which  IS  lacking  In  Euro- 
degree  m  England     The 
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pt'ople,"  but  he  added  t.hat  d' :.pot;.<rn,  misht  come  in  future 
ages  if  the  people  s.hoUid  ^irow  listless  in  the  preservation 
of  their  nuhts." 

I  am  determined  to  fuht  fhe  constant  and  insidious  ad- 
vance of  centrahi'ation  an.d  b^irtaucracy.  I  stand  where  I 
stood  on  Pebru:iry  in,  1937  wh'-^n.  as  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  the  H.'U.<e  r.f  Rrpr*  ,<  T.* a'l ves  to  openly  oppose  on 
the  floor  cf  that  ni:'U.-e  :h--  Ci>urt-packing  plan,  I  staU?d: 

If  wp  Ext  one  -o":*f  -":r  f'^T".  rt  Lrn-.-rrnrr.ent  r.in  be  rrps<>rved.  If 
we  ?o  m  t!;f  opt>">s:To  dirt-ction  wp  .iiay  have  rommunism  or 
?i«ci-<m  The  phm  which  our  forefathers  foiient  and  died  for  haa 
prodUi-ed  a  cit;?,eri.>.^..p  ard  .\  s-^-iftv  that  h.-i.s  never  been  equalfd 
in  recorded  hi.st.^rv  \\'-^  h,iv<'  urler  it  the  hichest  standard  of 
living  :ii  the  wor!  i  \V.>  fr.''''<\  .rr'ater  freedom  than  citlz<>n.<^  of 
Other    nations       We    have    gteater    opportunity    for    developr^ient, 
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gpirittially  and  mutenallv.  In  fact,  mfn  and  women  of  America 
are  kings  unto  themselves.  'Whv  change.'  Where  is  there  a  form 
of  povcrnmenl  vou  wo-jld  preler?  Would  vou  want  a  Hitler,  a 
Mvisst5:;ni,  ti  Stahn  government?     I  ani  sure  you  would  not. 

The  Constitution  was  good  for  our  fathers,  and  it  is  good 
enough  for  me,  and  I  propose  to  stand  by  it  regardless  of 
how  far  others  may  stray  away  from  it. 


Horace  Russell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF   GKORGI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATlVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  i  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  Ju7ie  14),  1938 

Mr.  COX.     Mr,  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  statement 
made  by   the   gentleman   from   Georgia    (Mr.   Ramspeck  ,   I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  a  grave,  though 
unintentional  injustice,  was  done  Mr.  Horace  Rassell  by  the 
gentleman  from   IlUnnts    IMr.  ChctrchI,     I  have  examined 
the  letter  that  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Rus.sell  and  fail  to  see 
wherein  it  violated  his  franking  privilege  as  general  counsel 
of  the  Home  Ownei-s"  Loan  Coryioralion,    The  letter  simply 
annovmced  to  the  lawyers  throughout  the  country  rendering 
service  lor  the  Corporation  the  retirement  of  Judge  Taylor, 
who  lor  some  time  had  been  an  a.ssoclale  of  Mr.  Ru.s.sell. 
Tliere   could  have   been   no  intention  on   the   part    of   Mr. 
Uii.s.sell   U)  do  other  than  express  appreciation  ol   th<'  fine 
p4MM)iuil  qualities  and   legal  ability  ol  his  as.socu\t.e.    It   la 
u  pnictice  which  hiw  grown  up  in  the  dllTcrent  l>parttnent.s 
of  the  Government  and  one  which  I  think  Ls  ix-rfectly  piopt>r. 
I  huve  known  Horace  HiLH.sell  f(»r  a  number  of  years      I 
am  familial  with  the  work  that  he  ha.«t  done  lutre  in  Wanh- 
mgton     I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  able.st  and  most  eon- 
.sclentiou.H  men   who   ha^s  been   in   the  Government    .service 
(luring  my  time  in  ConBieH.H,    1  have  heard  It  said  by  Gov- 
f  rnment  workers  that  he  gave  more  of  his  time  in  dl.scharg- 
ing  the  dutle.s  attaching  to  the  position^  which  he  has  held 
than  any  other  man  in  WaslUnglon      1  know  from  my  own 
IM-r.sonal  knowledge  that  he  ha.s  made  it  n  habit   to  cairy 
on  hlv  work  far  into  the  lute  hours  of  the  night      He  b  as 
much  iTspon.slble  as  any  other  for  the  great   succe.ss  that 
the   lending   activities   with   which   he   ha.s   been   connt>cled 
have  had. 

Following  the  attack  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, and  to  relieve  the  Federal  Home  Lxjan  Bank  Board, 
the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
InRs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corj-wration  of  any  possible  em- 
barrassment, Mr.  Ru.sscll  retired  as  General  Counsel  of  these 
agencies,  and  with  his  retirement  the  Government  lost  the 
sirvlces  of  one  of  the  finest  men  and  efTective  workers  that 
I  have  ever  kno^ATi, 

Horace  Russell  wa.s  bom  November  7,  1889,  in  Rankin 
Couniy.  Mi.ss.,  and  received  his  primary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  county.  His  study  at  Mississippi  Col- 
lege resulted  in  his  graduation  with  a  bachelor  of  aits  degree 
in  1912.  and  subsequently  he  received  a  bachelor  of  laws 
degree  from  Cumberland  University.  Lebanon,  Tenn..  in  1915. 
In  1937,  the  Unlver.<=ity  of  the  South.  Sewanec.  Tenn.,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  laws. 
Immediately  after  graduation  from  law  school,  Mr.  Russell 
located  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  lav,-  in  the  firm  of  Watklns,  Russell  &  Asbill, 
later  being  associated  for  many  years  with  the  firm  of  Jones, 
Fuller,  Russell  &  Clapp. 

While  li\ing  in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Russell  served  as  a  member  of 
the  general  council  for  the  city  of  Atlanta  for  three  terms; 
for  several  years  was  president  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Society,  the  krgest  charity  in  the  city;  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Atlanta  Community  Chest;   was 


director  of  the  Forward  Atlanta  Commission;  was  president 
of  the  Southeastern  F'air  Association,  and  for  2  yt-ars  was 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Atlanta  Lawyers'  Club  Atlanta  Bar  As-stx-ia- 
tion,  Georgia  Bar  A.ssociation.  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
real  property  tinancinK  of  the  section  of  re>al  property 
trust  and  probate  law  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
president  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  law  and  legislation  of  the  Central  Housing 
Committee,  member  of  the  attorneys'  division  of  the  United 
States  Building  and  Loan  League,  member  and  past  president 
of  the  Georgia  Building  and  Loan  League,  member  of  Kappa 
Sigma  FYaternity.  Masonic  Lodge,  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Wash- 
mgton.  D.  C.  and  the  University  Club  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dunng  the  Republican  regime  of  1932.  Mr.  Russell  was 
appointed  general  counsel  of  the  I'Vderal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  its  afTiliated  organizations,  and  was  retained  in 
otTlce  by  the  Democratic  adminL«:tration,  In  .such  office  he 
directed  the  legal  policies  incident  to  the  development  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  system,  the  chartering,  insurance 
of  accounts,  and  supervision  of  approximately  1,350  Federal 
savings  and  loan  as.soc1ations,  the  Insurance  of  accounts  of 
approximately  660  State  chartered  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  the  making  of  1,000,000  mortgage  loans  by  the 
Home  Owne!-^'  I>->an  Corporation  Involving  $3  000  000,000 

At  a  meeting  ol  the  legal  stalT  held  on  October  22.  1935. 
John  H  F>they  chairman  of  the  Federt\l  Home  Loan  Bank 
Boatd  mad(>  the  following  comments  rrgardinK  the  .sendees 
rendered  by  Mr.  Russell: 

1  huvf  nfrrvi  d  \n  tht-  fiirt  that  vou  hnvc  hud  the  h««ncnt  of 
extniordlnnrv  li<nd«>r*hlp  In  Mr  HunmU  Mvi-  r\i-'nT(\  htt»  hnti  very 
I>>.\*rinii  111  ;p  fi«iin  I'll  v«<rv  bi'gintvint:  I  <i»v  tin*,  ^uhnnt  rr«or- 
vwtion  '1  hrrr  \n  n"  k*""**"*'  i'ouni«el  m  any  (lovfrnmrnt  Ilepiu-t- 
nient  who  Ut\t>  hiounht  to  hu  tfUiK  u  gnuter  ubUuy,  u  greater 
^ptiit   of  pcrnonul  mior'ncr  thivn  hm  Mr    Hu»»<fU 

Wr  of  the  Ho(UTl  lOul  1  hon»-  vvh"  havf  hrrw  ii^'«v  intod  wtth  iilnv 
dt»y  nftfr  day  hnve  imil  ixensHon  to  know  ihf  piTtH<nal  »«crlOcf>i 
uuolv.nl  m  tim  reniiiinn.K  hnr  m  W«'huvgtou 

1  Wind  I.'  m»N  to  V)U  Uu»l  tltvir  Ic  iiol  it  lUirr  .Uirpn  unywhpm 
m  \\\v  t'ni'td  Htitti-H  of   Ami-rirn 

Whut  1  hii\r  iiled  lo  »uv  nbovU  thr  helptulnr*"  und  I  tie  eo\irn,j»> 
he  hon  ^•^ven  UK  lUl  tuul  Ihr  limplrmion  he  hno  iilvi  n  \w  I  hav» 
not  KiiUl  for  Ihr  puipoi.»-  of  U  viliu  to  plpuj^  \ovi  but  1  wty  It 
lvi'i-ioi»><"  1  know  It  Is  ri'hofd  :ii  the  iniod-  ivnd  lunr'.:.  of  i\rry 
inrnihrr  of  thW  Hr>rU(t  \  (uirmt  iM'Rln  to  tell  Vou  !iow  drrp'y  1 
pi  r«oniilly    lerl    iintrhtid    to    !i,;n 

;  Mr  Speaker  1  make  this  statement  In  the  hope  that  It 
moy  ofTsef  any  bad  nnpf-ssiiui  that  may  haM'  resulted  from 
the  attack  of  the  prntleman  from  Illinois     Mr    Cnturul, 


Thf  Seventy-liftli  (  onure.ss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF   NdKllI    •.■,\U()1,!N'.\ 

IN  THK   }\VV>V.  Ul  KErUESLNTATlVK.^ 
Thursday.  June  16  ilcaislativc  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14  t    1938 

Mr.  BULWINICLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  t.'ie  th'rd  se.s,sion  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Conpre.ss  will  adjourn  within  a  vry  short 
time,  and  it  is  not  ami.ss  for  me  to  make  this  short  state- 
ment as  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  since  January   1937. 

During  this  time  over  15.000  bills  we.'-e  Introduced  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  and  nearly  2.000  Join'.  Concur- 
rent, House,  and  Senate  resolutions  were  introduced.  Of 
these  legislative  proposals  over  2.700  were  reported  from 
the  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  over 
2.100  were  reported  by  the  committees  of  the  Senate.  The 
total  number  of  public  laws  that  have  been  enacted  will 
be  almost  600:  the  total  number  of  private  laws  will  prob- 
ably reach  650  or  700;  and  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  110  or 
115  resolutions  adopted.    Thi*  gives  the  number  only;  these 
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in   f-arh   corr.niilt*'*.'   of   th€    Ho 
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In  lh#»  short  tsm*^  at  my  di 
of  "hf  imfxirtant  irgislalion  wh 
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t.x    and  a-s  ev.-ryone  recalls  the 
,n    ht^  roun'ry  that  If  this  tax 
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1  hf  National  Hou.sing  Act  wa^ 
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homes      The    Aijncuitural     Adj 
pavs»d.  which   provides  aid  for 
tht    I-t;iilroad  Rttirf-ment  Act  w 
those  faithful  employees  of  long 
f.^if  and  adtquiite  retirement 

The  wage  and  hour  bill  will 
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engaged  m  occupations  which 
wages 

It  lias  become  necessary,  ow 
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Ci.-ilian  Coniervation  Corps  car^ 
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pa>sed  to  aid  business.  indu-str| 
give  relief  to  those  who  need 
b'.-n  pHSM'd  affecting  the  publi 
.\s  a  member  of  the  Committ 
Crmmerre  it  has  been  my  privi 
'l\i  passage  of  a  Pure  Pood  and 
tirement  Act.  the  establushment 
nii.sM>in.  and  much  other  w•ort^ 
two  bills  which  I  introduced. 
a    National    Advisory   Cancer 
will    play   a    great    part    In    the 
disease:  the  other  bill  was  one 
for  it,s  purpose  the  eradication 
the  States  and  by  research 

The  Congress  can  be  well  sa 
past  2  years;  it  has  nothing  tc 
bills  that  were  not  enacted  m 
jtHted  by  the  committees,  whjc 
penty    and  .-^o  one  may  say  that 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
the  past  2  years. 
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Mr  LEE.     Mr.  President.  I 
pnnted   tn   the   Record   an 
tmruished   Junior   Senator  frotn 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Will 
elation,  at  the  Ambassador  Hcitel 
uary  27.  1938,  on  the  subject 

Thcrt  being  no  objection, 
prmted  tn  the  Rxcoto.  as  folloks 
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Five  years  ago  t<xlay  biislnessn'.en.  laborprs,  and  farmers  were 
pleading  for  the  Government  to  do  something  to  alleviate  dis- 
tres-s  and  sufTerln?  FYom  March  1933  until  the  middle  of  last 
vci.--  the  Nation  experienced  returning  prosperity  based  on  a 
givfrr.mental  program  of  recovery  and  reform.  The  business 
decline  of  1937  has  brought  into  f  >r-,js  once  again,  the  attitude 
demctcratic  government  should  have  toward  busine.ss  The  public. 
bu-infsp  and  the  Government  are  thmicing  in  terms  of  govern- 
mental policy. 

The  recession  has  been  u.«sed  a.s  the  b;,<l=;  for  .in  argument  that 
the  program  of  the  Federal  Government  <;h-'u!r!  be  chaniized. 
Certain  business  interests  are  bombarding  C'  r.t;res,s  with  claims 
That  the  way  to  prevent  depression  Is  to  help  business;  that  lu- 
c\\~frv  a-  Kuch.  should  be  put  on  relief  by  reducing  ta.xes.  aban- 
c;  :  .::c  '.'.e  utility  program,  curtailing  security-market  regulations, 
«::.i:;:.:.j  rail-rate  Increases,  and  variations  of  those  ideas 

In  \Va.<hington,  business  lobbyists  have  all  Joined  in  the  same 
rhorii.-  Their  theme  is  "let  chiseling  be  unconfined  "  Their 
ar.;u.ment  Is  that  If  big  business  can  mal^e  big  profits,  it  wUl  help 
the  man  in  the  street. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  recently  announced 
:t.s  platform  for  American  industry.  It  says.  "That  1937  business 
recession  shows  that  the  welfare  of  the  average  citizen  depends 
upon  the  welfare  of  Industry  " 

.Vs  usual  big  business  has  the  hor'^e  tied  to  the  rear  of  the 
flirt  Anv  Kiglcal  Inquiry  into  business  prnr-tices  will  demon- 
-^rcit^  the  welfare  of  the  average  citizen  depend-;  not  on  the  level 
of  industry  The  level  of  industry  deix^nd.s  dirfctly  and  exclu- 
sively on  the  welfare  of  the  average  citiz-jii  Bu.-;ness  is  not  a 
cause  It  is  a  result  When  the  consumer  hi.-  nv-ney  with  which 
to  buy  the  things  he  needs,  business  is  tran.sacted  Automobiles, 
radu»  stocks  and  bonds,  or  other  commcditie.s  do  not  ftow  In  the 
cliannt'l.-  of  commerce  of  their  own  accord.  Tliey  move  into  the 
hands  of  the  average  man  because  he  wants  them  and  because 
he  hii.s  The  money  to  pay  for  them  If  we  want  to  presuppose 
rhat  all  bu.sinesses  are  philanthropic,  that  the  primary  concern  of 
every  corporation  Is  the  welfare  of  the  man  in  the  street,  that 
•.he  capit.Uist  lie.-;  awake  ,i^  night  thinking  of  ways  to  distribute 
hi.s  fortune  to  the  !efs  fortunate,  it  can  be  said  that  the  welfare 
of  the  average  man  depends  on  the  welfare  of  industry.  But  I 
cannot  approve  of  those  presuppcsltioi^s 

It  IS  the  nature  of  business,  particularly  large  corporations,  to 
seek  profits  The  profit  motive  is  responsible  for  most  md'ostrial 
developn.ent  People  will  work  harder  to  make  more  money,  but 
tha'.  very  fact  precludes  any  arrument  th.it  tlie  welfare  of  the 
averasre  man  is  the  primary  coricern  of  business 

Befi  re  proceeding  further,  who  Is  the  averaife  man  about  whom 
rr.ost  economic  arguments  are  waged?  The  farmer,  the  latorer, 
und  the  prc-fe-wtonal  cla.s.s«'r.  constitute  the  averaife  citizen?  They 
b-.iv  the  products  of  industry.  Their  purcha.<sin!t  power  Is  the 
reservoir  of  all  credit  operations.  To  them  advertisers  appeal,  and 
tl.eir  ability  to  pny  i.«  the  real   index  of  business  prosperity. 

How  can  we  establish  s^ablp  production  at  a  high  leveP  Why 
ha.s  production  declined''  Why  is  not  the  pteel  industry  op<^rat- 
intf  at  capacity  the  automobile  Industry  making  as  many  new 
cars  a.s  it  ran'  The  answer  Is  lack  of  orders  No  businessman 
w.::  produre  's.ithout  orders  Business  wants  to  go  ahead,  busi- 
nes.s  wants  'o  increase  production;  business  "^ants  to  employ 
more  men  It  wants  to  operate  as  It  should  operate — If  it  gets 
orders  Those  orders  cannot  come.  In  the  main,  fmm  business 
itself  Business  associations  do  not  consume — they  produce  troods. 
Th"  farmer  the  laborer  the  so-called  average  man  of  Amctca  is 
tl.e  ultimate  source  of  orders  When  they  can  buy,  bu-^mess 
booms:  when  they  cannot,  business  slumps.  The  key  to  progper- 
ily  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me,  is  obscure  only  in  its 
very  obviousness  It  ll'-s  in  the  simple  f.rmula  of  proviriin-:  for 
and  protecting  the  welfare  of  tho,<»e  with  whom  .\11  business  origi- 
nates— the  men  who  work  for  their  living 

If  farmers  and  labcH-ers  had  the  money  to  buv  automobiles. 
Industry  would  produce  them.  That  would  pro\u!e  a  market  for 
steel.  e!a.««5  ruh'oer  and  the  countless  other  products  use<i  'n  'he 
construction  of  the  m<Klern  automobile  If  that  occurred  and 
Industry  were  going  full  blast,  it  would  expand  by  buUdiiii;  new 
plants,  just  as  General  Motors  did  last  year  Real  investment 
will  go  forward  only  when  the  purchasing  pc-.vcr  of  the  masses 
is  large  enoutrh  to  absorb  the  capacity  product. on  of  existing 
industrial  facilities. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  some  spokesmen  for  American 
Industry  are  demanding  not  only  the  elimination  of  the  relief 
procram  farm  aid.  and  other  governmental  efforts  to  give  pur- 
chasing- power  to  the  masses  but  desire  to  "ubsidize  themselves 
and  remove  restraints  on  predatory  practices 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the  depression,  m  193'2,  the  same  blind 
argtime:-,'  was  advanced.  The  cry  then,  as  the  cry  now.  was  to 
preserve  bi^'  business  at  all  costs  and  pive  rurs'-d  individualism 
to  the  mas.ses  You  saw  how  it  worked  then  The  efforts  of  the 
Pedpral  Government  at  that  time  were  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  big  business  Great  loans  to  railroads  and  bark.ng  corporations 
were  made  The  tariff  subsidy  for  big  business  was  increased,  but 
we  conMntied   to  smk  deeper  and  deeper   into  depres'-inn 

If  you  were  trying  to  raise  the  level  of  thf^  M.ssi.ssippi  River, 
you  would  not  ptiur  water  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  obvious 
thing  to  do  IS  to  Increase  the  flow  of  the  tributaries.  When  a 
nation   wants   to   raise   an    arm.y.    it   doe-n  t    give   the   entire  aiaiy 
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apprcpnation  to  the  generals,  Th.  first  concern  is  getting  men 
into  the  ranks.  Sensible  motorist;  put  gasoline  in  their  tanks; 
thev  don't  trv  to  pour  it   in  the  cylinders 

The  farmers  and  laborers  who  are  the  consum.prs  are  the  trlbu- 
tarie«  of  our  economic  nver  They  are  the  fuel  supply  of  our 
financial  motor,  and  the  privates  in  the  ranks  of  our  industrial 
armv  It  is  those  folks  whose  welfare  must  be  the  primary  con-  : 
cern  of  the  Government  If  business  ever  Is  stabilized.  The  present 
bu'^mess  situation  is  the  best  proof  of  that 

In   1^35  and   1936  the  general   price  level  of  all  commodities  was 
about  84  percent  of  the  1929  level,  but  nearly  all  businesses  realized 
prctiis    at    that    price    level.      In    the    fall    of    193G    prices    mcrca^eu 
sharplv  and  in  April  of   1937  they  were  only  7  7  percent  under  1929 
(the    Bureau    of    Labor   Stati.stics)  .      Stool    and    building    matermis, 
which  were   greatlv  stimulated  by  the  public-works  program,  took 
full   advantage   of 'the   opportunity,   and   their   prices   went   tar  out 
of  line      Manv  of   these  prices  were  30  percent  higher  than    1929 
levels       Even    the   speculators   knew   this   situation   was   unhealthy, 
and    manv  of    them   sold   out    their  holdings    in   businesses   whose 
moropohstlc  practices  permitted  them  to  charge  exorbitant  prices 
Th-    people    who    pay    the    bills    soon    found    that    their    wages 
and    incomes    did    not    go    so    far    as    they    did    in    1936,    so    they 
stopped  buying  and  the  orders  ceased  to  come  in      When  buying 
stepped  some  of   the   flexible  commodities  dropped   prices   rapidly, 
but    in    the    heavy    industries,    such    as    steel,    cement,    coke,    and 
coal     prices    were    maintained    and    in    some    Instances    were    in- 
creased  even   in    the    face   of   greatly   reduced   demand        For    the 
week  ending  January  1,  1938,  coke  prices  were  24  6  percent  higher 
t^^an   m  1929       Iron  and  steel   were  2  percent  higher  than   1929 
Farm  products  were  34  8  percent  lower  than  the   1929  level,  while 
the   general    price   level    is   only    15   percent   lower        The    difficulty 
Is    that    prices    simply    outstripped    purchasing    power    from    1936 
to    early    1937        Industries    which    have    monopolistic    control    of 
prices    became    too   selfish        Their   profit   bucket    was   so    big    that 
they  dried  up  the  consumer  well,  so  business  advance  had  to  halt 
The   main   rca.son  for  the   present  recession.   In   my   opinion,   is 
the   superabundance   in   our    industrial   system   of   blind   and    un- 
reasoning   selfishness        Two    hundred    and    sixty-five    inaus.rlal 
cort^oratlons    showed    an    increase    In    net    profits    of    29  4    percent 
between    the    first    three    quarters    of    1936    and    the    first    three 
Quarters   of    1937.     (National   City    Bank    letter,    November    193,.) 
That   Is  an   increase  of  almost  $250,000,000   for  those  corporat:ons. 
At    the    same    time,    the    Federal    Reserve    Boards    index    indicates 
th.it     industrial    production     Increa.sed     14    percent      It    is    clear 
therefore    that    the    advantages   of   larger    volume    were   not   passed 
on   to   consumers        An    increase    in   net  profits   of   2   percent   for 
every   1   percent  increase   in   production   Is  not  my  conception  of 
distributing  purchasing  power.  ,    ^        ^  „^     ,  „,^    ,„    ,(„« 

If  price  increases  had  been  checked  and  profits  held  to  1936 
levei=  the  265  industrial  corporations  alone  could  have  ■  con- 
tributed 1250  000.000  to  purchasing  power  dunni?  the  first  9 
months  of  1937  It  Is  estimated  that  all  nonflnancial  corporations 
cou'.d    have   contributed   as    much   as   $2,500,000,000    to   purchasing 

^^Anv  'armer  gets  more  and  better  milk  from  his  dairy  herd  if  he 
feeds"  his  cows  well  No  farmer  is  foolish  enough  to  save  money 
bv  starving  his  livestock,  but  that  lesson  his  industrial  brothers 
have  never  learned  The  consumers  of  the  United  States  are 
wf'ing  to  pav  a  reasonable  profit  on  lndu.strial  production,  taut 
when  the  profit  becomes  unreasonable  in  proportion  to  wages. 
farm  prices,  and  total  production,  business  simply  sonUmces  to 
death  the  golden  consumer  goose. 

The  encouraging  fact  In  our  business  situation  is  that  the 
farmer  and  the  laborer  still  have  some  purchasing  power  Their 
condition  Is  not  as  bad  as  :t  was  in  1932,  and  the  administration 
is  ausisting  upon  .stabilizing  the  agricultural  industry  and  placing 
a  floor  below  which  wages  must  not  fall. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  upward  surge  to  stop  so  long  as  we 
make  it  our  business  to  see  that  con.sumer  purchasing  power  is 
ma  ntained  If  that  is  to  be  done,  the  lucome  of  the  farmer  and 
laho.-er  must  be  increased,  and  business  must  have  the  common 
sen.s<>  to  keep  profits  at  reasonable  levels  and  net  try  to  get  all 
the  money  m  the  country  each  sea-son.  .    •      ^ 

The  contention  is  being  made  that  recovery  can  be  retained 
onlv  bv  starting  investment  and  that  business  cannot  go  ahead 
on  "an  "investment  program  because  the  administration  has  made 
It  difSciUt  for  corporations  to  retain  profits.  Investment  occurs 
when  there  is  an  incentive  to  invest.  It  does  not  and  cannot 
come  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It  is  not  the  cause  of  prosperity.  It 
Is  the  result. 

\,s,sume  that  vou,  vourself,  are  operating  a  factory  If  you 
can  «ell  more  than  you  produce,  you  will  add  additional  capacity. 
If  not.  you  may  not  even  spend  enough  to  keep  your  factory  In 
good  shape      This  Is  exactly  what  business  does, 

I  have  here  the  story  of  26  companies  (The  Annalist,  January 
14  1938)  In  1933  expenditures  for  gross  plant  additions 
amounted'to  $50  000.000  This  was  only  30  percent  of  the  amount 
set  aside  for  depreciation.  The  reason  was  that  business  wt.s  so 
bad  that  business  did  not  want  to  invest,  ^^^^'1^  ^^36  these 
same  companies  with  business  better  expended  $245,000,000,  or 
over  S.50OOO00O  in  excess  of  the  amount  set  aside  for  deprecia- 
tion for  plant  additions  Existing  plant  capacities  must  be  m  use 
before  additional  capacities  can  be  built,  no  matter  what  the 
Federal  Government  does. 

The    surplus -profits   tax,    capital-gains    tax,    and    the    like,    were 
intended   to   be   checks   on    profit   taking,   and    big    business   finds 
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them  obnoxious  A  concerted  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  thes* 
measures  Ls  under  wav.  Those  limitations  on  personal  and  cor- 
porate wealth  -inadequate  as  they  are  -were  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  precisely  what  happened  in  1937  Tney 
proved  ineffective  in  preventing  excessive  profit  taking  which 
cloggetl  the  liow  of  consumer  capital,  but  that  is  no  JUBllflcaliou 
lor  ^omg  backward 

Any  business  is  entitled  to  reasonable  profits  from  its  operations, 
but  the  use  of  miinopoUstic  organization  to  build  up  excessive 
personal  or  corporate  fortunes  will  stop  the  flow  of  commerce  us 
surely  i^  a  log  Jam  will  obstruct  a  river,  and  it  is  t)ecoming  In- 
creasingly appar.nt  that  either  business  itself  must  temper  profit 
taking  to  the  capacitv  of  purch,asing  power,  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment eventuallv  wUl  be  forced  to  compel  business  to  recognize 
the   physical   limits  of   consumer   purchiismg   power 

We  i"is  a  nation,  mav  well  have  confidence  m  the  future  Con- 
gress IS  enacting  legislation  to  provide  a  reasonable  Uicome  to 
farmers  wh  i  represent  31,000,000  of  the  American  people  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  provide  that  reasonable  wages  must 
he  paid  tor  industrial  employm<nt  In  that  way  a  steady  balanced 
and  adequate  flow  of  purchasing  power  will  be  in  evidence  at  a.l 
times  to  keep  factories  running  0:her  than  this,  there  is  noth- 
ing the  Government  nt^ds  to  do  for  business  except  to  protect 
It  from  its  own  grasping  selfishness  If  btismess  will  ad  -pi  a 
pollcv  of  enlightened  self-interest  and  profit  taking  commensurate 
with'economic  limitations,  the  Federal  Government  will  not  need 
to  interfere  If  businessmen  will  not  do  this  however,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  compelled  to  destroy  the  monopolistic  com- 
binations  which   result    In    consumer    gouging    practices 

I  hope  this  administration  can  persuade  the  monopolistic 
minority  of  businessmen  to  see  the  light  and  temper  their  conduct 
in  accordance  with  their  own  and  the  Nations  welfare  II  that  is 
done,  the  vast  r.  sources  of  the  United  StaUs  are  a  certain 
(guaranty  of  lasting  and  real  prosperity. 


Just  Svstem  of  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OK    MINNES<>T,\ 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  16  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7).  1938 


ARTICLE   BY    JACKSON   H     RALSTON 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr,  Pre.sident.  I  am  In  receipt  of  a 
telegram  from  Edward  D,  Vandeleur,  secretary  of  t,he  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation  of  Labor,  in  the  form  of  a  petition. 
requesting  the  insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
accompanying  document  prepared  by  Judge  Jackson  H. 
Ralston.  I  ask  that  the  telegram  and  the  accompanying 
statement  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  Calit.,   Jutu:   16,   1938. 
Senator  Henrik  Shipstxad, 

United  Statrs  Scnair,  Washington.  D    C  : 
Urgently    request    on    behalf    of    California    State    Federation    of 
Labor  that  you   introduce   m  the  Senate  taxation  documents  pre- 

DEred  by  Jackson  IT  Ralston. 

^  ■'  Edward  D    VANDE-^rt-R, 

Secretary.  Caii/omia  State  FccU-ratum  of  Labor. 


For  a  Just  System  or  Taxation 
(By   Judge   Jackson   H.   Ralston) 

Whv  want   in   the   midst   of  plenty? 

No»"  only  12  000.000  unemployed  workers,  but  minions  or 
wrecked  and  distressed  businessmen  and  small  industrialists,  idle 
professional  m<m  and  technicians  with  college  degrees  are  de- 
manding an  answer.  Not  the  question,  which  is  old.  but  the 
tone  m  which  it  is  put  today  Is  the  significant  thing  and  is  a 
storm  signal.  Attempt*  at  answer  constitute  the  "^--ues  which 
uxlay    shake    State    and    Federal    admlJiii^tratlons.     Indeed,    they 

''^ "erne  "hinT'^ti^e  ma-sses  .see  clearly-^ oulte  without  the  aid  of 
rad'ca!  agitators-- that  monopoly  flourishes  at  their  expense, 
Thev  know  that  the  land,  mines,  basic  industries,  electric  power 
transportation  communication,  money  and  credit,  and  the  rest  of 
t  are  m  the  hands  of  a  few  They  know  they  pay  billions  every 
year  to  these  few  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  alive  Od  stuff 
aca  n  but  the  people  are  getting  mad  about  it  Se<-urltv  and 
prosSerlty  are  too  far  off,  U  anywhere,  and  thla  looka  like  a 
permanent  condition. 
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Th*  people  down  rteep  arf  aw«rp 
Ulcp^  hi<ld»-n  UiXf*  TTn-y  know  ihry 
Ifmd  M  a  m«tt«r  of  rarr  They  arv 
\\x  dcxik'Ts  who  riTpocritlc«:iy  how! 
lb*"  people  p*y  Thry  kno'v  t.h«-  big 
iiwni  and  vrl  rrfusf  Ui  Ruppcrt  gove 
jibii.'y   'o   p.iv 

Another   thing     M<»n   of   labor   and 
fcrr  rominv  lo  §**  that   the  tax  « 
coll'Xisnir    doilurn    fi*r    jovfTnm^nf 
I  r^nt«-  an   unju-st  economic  »ystetn 
^  pec  u  la 'or*    ncuemtTs    and  p«ra*ite% 
J.ibor    .nd   h)n«-^..  fcualiiww 

l.««t    S«"pl#mheT    the    California 
rl.irrcl  t:iat  by   th*  tax  system  of  thld 
State* 

"For  many  yeara  labor  ha«  be«n 
thrown    md    kept    out    of    work     mo 
eKalteri  by  t«xe»  upon  improvements 
Kr»r  the  pnat  4   TP«ra  thH  Stat*   has 
it    s-ilev    tax    fuKinn    with    particular 
tonal*  members  of  aticlety  ' 

WHO  ruT  ovm  tiis 

And  whence  camp  lh<?  lukie-^  lax  to 
I:.   !i33   the   Riley -Stewart  con«ut 
pf««.d    which    limited    laxe.>    f>n 
amount  appropriated  by  the  legisiat 
UiXft        I"    w;u»    a    limitation        Arn 
vuieru    did    imt    perc«?lve    ii\at     to 
way   for   a  rtrtaii-atUe*  ttix  to  majce 
followed 

Who    tllle<l    U)e    air    with    anftiroet 
It    De-.voy    And»rs   n   in    h.s   remarkal^ 

■•TVi-    lix-al    rt-al    estate   boards    and 
port."  :;    ii.ul     baaiting    uiiereata 
tJ-.:  u^ai.d.^   '■'.   acres   of   lanil    mot;on 
%tn.T-<     -"line   autr:.>rs,    and    hiph-lnco 
r:.t  r   !.  iiit    pr.nces.   yreat   manufac 
lnvi-!*ti-:i.T.'»    liM   combined   to   ursre 
t.t'P.   ^'f   x'.-.f  S'-Mte  >*   rtiKincifil   difflrul 
Ay:i    :>    '.iini   ii;ii)»*    tax    A   just    L)ne 
b  I'-h    resenrch  director  of  the  Calitor 
I '  «'    K'etierni    sjiIpm   tax   i*  a   form 
i.r.iw -b.u  K     ui    lornis   of    taxatio 
F:<ncli    RcvQlufion    aiul    which 


nf  another   thing   they   don't 

carry  the  big  end  of  the  tax 

growing   to   despise   t^.e   rich 

about    "hidden   taxes     wb:.h 

berieflt  mo«t  from  Kuvfrii- 

jjnment  In  proportion  to  thf^ir 


men  of  competitive  bus!r*"8fi 

IB  not  merely  h  method   of 

t    can    act    and    does    act    to 

wriich  rewards  privilege -hfyldrrs. 

at   the  expense  of  productive 


St^ite    Federation    rf    I^bor    ne- 
Stat*    and  common  to  other 

tJiunpered  In   its  proep-ess    men 

ropoly    foRtered.    ano    prlvl!<H?e 

a|id  tangible  proptTty     •     •     • 

8uflert<l   from   the    imposition 

■everlty    upon    the    less    for- 

SALES    TAX? 

condemned  ?     Th  us 

Jtjotuil    amendment    was   pm- 

prc'perty    to    one-tourth    ol     the 

fije       That  listened  iiite  io'Atr 

»o    It    wai    approved         The 

opt    ihia    wa.s    to    fiuve     'he 

the  diflereace       That  6oou 


ixlt 


up 


ita    for    the    sules    tax '     7'ro' 
e   bcx:>k.  Our  California   State 


Vu  "ers 


FEB 


our 

talstro 


a 

t* 

tl:r  r*       U  is  completely  the  rtnerse 

frji*  't  taxes  poverty  and  tends  to 

t.>  pn'," 

Pt(  f^ssor   Anderson  adds 
Wr!io',it  a   single   impt.'rtant   exec 
t'  e   theory   and    pntctice   oT    p'lhhf    1 
(lemu*>d  the  lalpe  tax  m  no  uncerta 

rO«TT    DOt-LAHS 

How  h»»;  thw  «.le«  tax  worked 
of    Lutx^r    juea   declare    tfiat    it      t 
California    family    annually"    to    sa\ 
lndire«i-t  taxw 

Is  there  anv  chance  of  abolishing 
su^witiite   m   its   plaro'> 

V(■^      Thf   Tax   tUflief   Aasociation, 
I'ens  of  hV.  cla-sses    wttho'i'  reEraT!  tc 
II    -    r'Ti'arh-n-il    irr.«';ic1r!U'i  t    wh;cli 
V.  .Mb«;r      a    h^    the    act.ve    supporf. 
I  .»'■'•■  r   i\rr!    -t?  er  poop;,-'^  orran::--.! 
a:r.' ;:  Viiei'.-    r^!i-::1    ofT   the   bftllot   2 
coi^r'.    on    a    t*<  hmcalily      Reai-e»Ui 
merer    and   other   and   ue*    a«jenrl 
mxTK*.*.    n^'inini:    the    petition    and 
.'  •:>i"    .t   m   Uu'  eject. v-ii      Thf   :iroi 
'.•:.:    text   at   ti.e  end  of   this  artiti 
constltutun"    -ir-    sti    drawn       Tt^ 
it«te<.l   thus 


r:-t 


A     J-    ^T    fH'KVT  n  I  T !     Foa 

I'    ,-ih<^:.«he«   the   sivle*    tax 


t..: 


V? 


S<t  ond    It    prpvidts  a  construct 
tax  aiid  for  our  present   tax  sys-^^n 
nl|:h*    d>TuptlT«'.   revolutionary    fast 
k::-.e    ba.-r.iei,a.    la^lustry,    anU    ftnai; 
hii  ipr.ithm 

I:  ftUtrts  in  by  reducing,  during 
rato  o'  taxation  on  improvements 
ertv"  by   10   {vrcent  if  the   rat*   !(■■■ 
Tlwn    10    peroenl    for    the    secvinU 
vih<n  the«L"  iliinrs  become  tax  freo 

Now     what   does    thw    mean? 
defined      They  a-e  houses.  b*ms.  I 
orchard*,  vineya/da   growing  cropa. 

Tangible    p«»rvoivai    property 
furniture,   tools    automobile*.  Jewt 

Aiid  doe*  "land  mean  princlpail 
■n  It  includes  in  their  natural 
l&nda.   tenuinaJ   sites,  water-power 


m  bu.smriis  sections  of  cities,  the  total  worth  of  a!!  ■which  Is  many 
tun«*s  the   valuta     f  cultivated  or  uncultivated  f\e  d~ 

The  Idea  ;>  -lia-  •  -  W:  hold  and  have  title  to  thr  b:-t?tc 
natural  hat^ic  n-viu---  un..  ad.anta^es  ."^hal!  pay  taxes  !n  ptopor- 
t:on  to  what  th<•^t'  it.-al  prlvUegeo  are  worth.  See  dehiutur.s,  sec- 
tion 1   I  a  1 

TO  mncT  rotE  land  tsto  trsE 

.V<  a  result.  It  win  become  unprofitable  to  hold  land  and  re- 
sour>  cti  cut  of  use  for  speculative  purposes  and  the  folks  who 
wair  *r;  u.^e  t):cm  can  get  at  them. 

Ne.yt.  $1000  exemption  on  Improvements  on  honiPs  at  ome  In 
10  y.v.rs  :io  !v.,.:nes  will  be  taxed  Thi.^  v.\L  -;j.-e(.l  up  the  ■houMa^ 
prcgruni  "     Sec  section  5  (b). 

Next  rich  men's  ■■moratoriums"  are  Kboii.shed  They  like  aver- 
age folkii    mast  come  through  with  their  taxes      Sfo  .section  5    iri. 

Nex*,  the  amendment  does  not  change  the  existing  gasoline  ta.x. 
income,  or  the  InherlUnce  taxe.s      See  section  5  5  ic(. 

Final'.y.  no  change  Is  made  rec;ardtng  taxes  for  the  public  schools 
and  the  State  university  The  widespread  claim  that  the  sales  'ax 
is  a  ^choo^  t,.x  which.  If  repealed,  wlU  Impoverish  schools  and 
red'Jce  UMrhers'  salaries  Is  a  campaign  falsehood  Schools  now 
have  thf  l.rst  claim  on  all  State  revenue.  They  wul  have  hrst 
laiin  to  rf.eiiurs  under  '.he  nei*   system. 


the  State  realty  ctoup.  cor- 
he  land  bar  iis  \i.  ho  farm 
p.cture  proclii'^trs  and  screen 
".t^  pr()f"s.sii^:i..l  men,  brnkrrs. 
■ers.  and  persons  Iivit-.s;  uioa 
he  retail -sa.;e-i  tax  xs  ,i  s  .a- 
y  ' 

No  H«ys  Profe.se'ir  .=  -a:^  : - 
ja  Teacher.'^  A.'«.s<icmtli  t 
of  taxation  which  con.^t;f.:t<s 
.  which  were  m  effect  tn't'-^r..' 
It  took  a  revolution  to  o.er- 
t  the  ability-to-pay  thecry  .n 
exempt  wealth  and  the  ability 


■if.cn  recocn! /eti  stwcij.iiit?  ;n 
manes  •  •  *  have  con- 
n  terms  "  i 

fAMILT  I 

In  practice''     The  Pwlemt  on 


oviT    640    friini    the   a-v'er.ii;o 
nothing    of    other    dir»'c'".    ;\r.d 

thla   tax   and   puttin»;    a    fair 


composed  of   procressive   citl- 

polltlcal  part'fs    ^n.'  mit'.n'ed 

will   be   Toted    up<:n    next    No- 

of    'he    t^'.vt-'    'Fi-:ler.i"ion      f 

n-';      It  u  essentiailv  ih.e  same 

vfears  aito  by   th.-  State  suprtn-.-'- 

e    boards,    chauibt-rs    of    coin- 

i   of    blK   buijness    spent   thou- 

.•".1.    spend    enormous    sun.s    to 

o^ed    anicnc.'fner.'    us   prlntud   In 

It   IS  of   iie<.e.>^<itv  lecajistlc: 

laln    provision    ::;a-.     he    briefly 


n>iJT^T  aat-Es  t  \  *c 
immediately — 1   ek     •^tock,    and 


substfute  both  'or   the  sale« 
to  be  applied,  iwit  m  .i-i  .a ir- 
on   but   gradually      Tt.if   will 
■e    opportunity    Tor    pr  igrx-s.-.-. e 


the 


first  year  of  (  p'^ratiin^  the 
ind  on  tangible  personal  prcp- 
ed  or.  land  for  the  same  y  '.ir 
ear.  ar.d  «io  on  for  10  years, 
ind  stay  so  See  .section.  5  •  a  i 
Improvements  are  specificiiUy 
cuirte*.  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
ditche*.  etc 

movable    things,    such    a^ 

Iry.  and   the  like 

y  the  farmers    field*''     Not    at 

state     oil.    gas.    and    m,lueral 

sites,  enormotisly   valuable   ioi» 


~\r 


Tl'.i«    amendment 
•.vhr>   belle vi    '.n    •h'^ 
capital    "-•   prom.  '■■    xr  '    ■'    "■■■- 
board":   fh-^mbers  of  oommcrec 

"7  *^ 


IVD    WHO   OPPOSE' 

<:''■':  t-ie  Ptipported  by  nil  per'^nns 
.h'!:'v  of  labor  to  produce,  and  of 
It  IS  helrc  re=i5^ed  by  real -estate 
!.d  those  whom  they  can  bamboozle. 
and  f,  PC  fr^i!  to  study  the  interests  of  themselves  and  'he-.r 
famjliei"  Boldly,  in  some  cases,  the  chambers  of  commerce  have 
fonned  special  committees  undertaking  to  levy  sperlol  asses.smenta 
upon  their  fellow  merr.bers  and  announce  their  Intention  to  «pend 
the  money  »o  raised,  upon  'newspapers,  radio,  and  billboards  "  The 
promoters  of  th*-  amendment  represent  no  such  vested  interests 
and  rely  upon  the  Integrity  of  their  cause  to  carry  It  to  success. 

T'\   Relief  Assort ^tion  of  C.mtfornia. 
Ja.  kson  H.  Ralston    Genera^   Director. 
'  Noah  D.  Alpee.  Managir 

Haurt  H    Perrkll,  Assxs^ant  Managrr. 


Tvrrnrr.-f  Mtas-kf  To  Be  St-BMit-'-Eii  DtaErrtY  to  tu?  Et.rrTOR.q 

BALLOT     TtTI-E 

Tie  Attorn  y  C>.  n.-ral  has  prepared  a  title  and  summary  ''<i  the 
hi-  :  purposes  and  points  of  said  proposed  measure,  .is  follows 

Tixi-ion — Initiative  constitutional  amendment  R-peals  llmita- 
•lon  n  d  valorem  property  taxes  for  State  appropriations  Pro- 
iiibit.s  iriTeaiae  present  assessed  valuation  of  improvrmen'?  and 
•an^ible  pers,  nal  property;  annually  reduces  tax  sii'.  th.non  and 
•  xenints  same  from  taxation  In  9  years,  except  for  r-  i;nhu: on;  rx>'- 
ing  tax  rate  limitations  becoming  Inoperative  propcrtionat*  .y  a-s 
ner  .  irv  to  offwt  such  reductions  Exempts  from  tax, it. .m  $l,noo 
ol  .is,s.  s.sed  improvements  on  land  occupied  by  owner  .\s  h"ine 
Limits  -ax  moratoriums  to  improved  property  In  cne  parcel  ai^d 
i»'Tiership  havinj;  assessed  valuation  not  exceeding  $5,000  Repe  ;ls 
^pecrled  sal'  s.  use  and  private-car  taxes 

rfLL   TEXT   or   THE    PROPOSED    AWINDMINTS 

T^ip  nr-^jx  se  :  ron-^* I'utlonal  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Fir^-    'h.it  portion  of  section  34a  of  article  IV  reading  as  follows: 

"N  t   more  than  25  percent  of  the  total  appropriations  from  all 

fund.-i     :   th  ■  S*ate  shall  b*»  raised  by  means  of  taxes  en  real  and 

personal     propx-rty    according    to    the    value    thereof"    is    hereby 

repealed 

Second,  section  5  is  hereby  added  to  article  XIII  >f  the  con.<t;tu- 
tion.  to  read  as  follows 

Set  5  (a)  For  the  first  fiscal  year  following  the  adoption  of 
•his  amendment  the  rate  of  taxation  on  improvemen's  and  on 
tangible  personal  property  levied  by  the  State  or  by  any  cotmty. 
city  and  county,  municipality,  or  district  shall  not  exceed  PO 
percent  of  the  rate  levied  on  land  for  the  same  year  Annually 
thereafter  fcr  each  succes-stve  fiscal  year  the  rate  of  tax  on  improve- 
ment.- and  en  tangible  personal  property  shall  be  reduced  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  less  than  the  rate  then  levied  on  land.  Then^- 
.if  pr  and  commencing  with  the  tenth  fiscal  year  following  the 
td-n'inn  rf  this  am.endment.  Improvements  and  tangible  personal 
pr'->pertT  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  present  assessied  value  of  improvements  and  tangible  per- 
soni!  pr.  perty  shall  not  be  Increased. 

■  Ex..>t.n;^  limitations  of  the  tax  rate  of  county,  city  and  county. 
municipality  cr  di-trlct  shall  become  Inoperative  proportlon'^.tcly 
to  the  exTtnt  necessary  to  offset  the  reduced  taxation  of  tan-tlble 
per=;onal  property  and  Improvements  required  by  this  article. 

"Ti\L  ICiHsLtture  shall  provide  for  the  assessnaent.  levy,  and  ccllcc- 
ticn  of  taxes  on  property  subject  to  taxation. 

",bi  "Hie  assessed  vaJue  of  improvements  on  I'.n'.l  occupied  by 
the  n-*ner  as  a  home  is  hereby  exempt  from  tv.x.i'  n  to  the  extent 
.,  f  $  1 .000 

'i.c,  N  existing  or  futiire  tax  moratorium  or  extension  of  time 
for  the  paynunt  of  taxes  shall  extend  to  any  class  of  property  except 
improved  proper'v  in  one  parcel  and  ownership  of  an  cLssCbSed  value 
not  excet'diTig  *o  OCO 

.d'    Aa  u^ed  ,n  thLs  s<.-c;;^n  <iae;  eicx'p    •* U<,re  liie  context  cltuuly 
ixid.cait's  Jtherwise. 
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"  'Improvements'  '.r.cludes  structures  of  any  character  in  or  upon 
land,  and  pipes,  ditches,  wells  tunnels,  roads,  clearing  and  leveling; 
al.so  vineyard.s.  orchiu-ds.  alfalfa,  growing  crops,  planted  timber,  and 
appli.'d  fertility  or  other  alterations  of  or  additions  to  nature  made 
by  man 

'•  Tant'ible  personal  property'  includes  any  movable  personal 
property  which  may  be  seen  weighed,  mea^^ured.  felt,  touched,  or 
Is  in  any  other  manner  perceptible  to  the  senses 

■•  'Land'  includes  all  real  property  not  embraced  within  the  above 
definition  of  ■improvements.'  -water  and  water  rights,  unplanted 
timber,  and  while  contained  in  the  earth,  oil.  gas.  minerals,  rock. 
sand,  and  other  metallic  or  natural  deposit  of  any  kind." 

Third,  section  5.5  Is  hereby  added  to  article  XUI,  to  read  as 
follows: 

••Sec  5  5  (a)  On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Jtily  next  following  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  the  following  acts,  and  all  acts  amend- 
atory or  supplemental  thereto,  are  repealed  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  State  to  collect  all  taxes  theretofore  accrued;  The  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act  of  1933  (chap  1020.  stat.  of  1933):  the  Use  Tax  Act  of 
1935  (Chap  361,  stat.  of  1935) :  an  act  relating  to  licensing  and 
taxing  vehicles,  providing  for  license  fees  for  the  privilege  of 
operating  certain  vehicles,  providmg  for  exemption  of  such  vehicles 
from  all  taxes  according  to  value  for  State,  county,  or  municipal 
jmrposes,  providing  lor  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
this  act,  creating  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  motor  vehicle  license 
fee  fund  and  making  an  appropriation  ol  the  moneys  therein, 
approved  June  25.  1935  (chap.  362,  stat.  of  1935);  the  Private  Car 
Tax  Act  of  1937  (chap   283.  stat.  of  1937). 

••(bl  Except  for  police  or  regulatory  purposes  no  tax,  license  fee, 
or  excise  shall  hereafter  be  levied  or  imposed  upon  the  privUege  of 
selling  storing  using,  or  consuming  tangible  personal  property  or 
which  is  based  upon  or  directly  or  indirectly  measured  by  the  value 
of  tangible  personal  property  or  improvements 

••(CI  Nothing  in  this  .section  shall  be  construed  as  repealing, 
modifying  or  otherwise  affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Fuel  License  Tax  Act  (chap.  267.  stat.  of  1923),  the  Use  Fuel  Tax 
Act  of  1937  (Chap  352.  sUt.  of  1937)  or  of  any  acts  amendatory 
thereof  supplemental  thereto,  or  continuations  or  reenactments 
thereof-  nor.  except  as  specifically  provided,  shall  anything  in  this 
section  or  in  section  5  be  construed  as  repealing,  modifying,  or 
otherwi.se  affecting  or  prohibiting  the  continuation  or  reenactment 
of  existinK  license  taxes  or  fees,  corporation  taxes.  Inheritance  taxes, 
or  income  taxes,  or  existing  constitutional  tax  exemptions  or  as 
forbidding  or  prohibiting  the  imposition  of  severance  taxes. 

••(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  or  section  5  shall  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  obligations  of  any  county, 
city  and  county,  municipality,  or  district  and  shall  be  deemed 
inoperative  to  the  extent  that  any  bonds  or  other  obligations  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  specifically 
require  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  tangible  personal  property  or 
improvements. 

■•(ei  This  amendment  does  not  repeal,  supersede,  or  modify  that 
provision  of  section  15  of  this  article  which  reads  as  follows:  'Out 
cf  the  revenues  from  State  taxes  for  which  provision  is  made  in 
this  article,  together  with  all  other  State  revenues,  there  shall  first 
be  set  apart  the  moneys  to  be  applied  by  the  State  to  the  support 
of  the  public-school  system  and  the  Staie  university.' 

•■{{)  Except  as  herein  provided,  the  provisions  of  this  .section 
find  of  section  5  shall  control  in  any  case  of  confilct  with  any  other 
prevision  of  this  constitution." 

I  From   Quarterly   Bulletin.    California   State   Federation   of   Labor, 

March   1938] 

(Resolution  unanimously  adopted  September  17,  1937,  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation  of  Lab<3r  convention) 

■Whereas  for  the  past  4  years  the  State  has  suffered  from  the 
imposition  of  a  sales  tax  failing  with  particular  severity  upon  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  society;  and 

Whereas  for  many  vears  labor  has  been  hampered  in  it^  progress, 
men  thrown  and  kept  out  of  work,  monopoly  fostered,  privilege 
exalted  by  a  tax  upon  improvements  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erly; and 

Whereas  through  the  Imposition  of  the  sales  tax  and  tax  upon 
improvements  and  tangible  personal  property  prices  of  necessities 
ha-.e  been  advanced  and  rents  are  advancing;   and 

Whereas  the  last  four  sessions  of  the  California  State  Federation 
cf  Litbor  have  denounced  these  conditions  and  unanimously  pledged 
all  proper  effort.s  toward  their  elimination  through  the  adoption  of 
an  appropriate  constitutional  amendment;  and 

Whereas  such  an  amendment  was  improp)erly  struck  off  the  ballot 
by  the  supreme  court  last  year,  and  such  act  was  condemned  by 
thLs  convention  a  year  ago  in  Sacramento  at  the  same  time  re- 
affirming the  intention  of  the  convention  to  keep  the  issue  before 
the  people  of  the  State  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  and 

Whereas  a  like  amendment  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
the  State  at  the  coming  general  election;    Therefore  be  it 

Re^'olied.  That  we  reiterate  our  position  heretofore  taken  on  the 
subject  and  pledge  our  support  to  the  abolition  of  the  sales  tax 
and  of  the  taxation  on  improvements  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty and  transfer  of  taxation  now  resting  upon  them  to  land 
values  as  contemplated  by  the  amendment,  and  we  further  request 
and  direct  the  executive  council  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring 
about  the  success  of  the  pending  constitutional  amendment. 


Resolution  adoptfd  by  executive  council,  at  their  meeting  In 
Santa  Barbara    March  19,  1938. 

Motion  was  made  that  the  executive  council  authorize  that  the 
following  statement  be  adopted  as  the  sens*-  of  the  council: 

"Tlie  executive  council  cf  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  meeting  at  Santa  Barbara,  M^irch  19,  1938,  recognizes  the 
vast  importance  to  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  State  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  pending  initiative  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California  doing  away  with  the 
retail  sales  tax  (which  takes  over  »40  from  the  average  California 
farmlyi,  and  all  taxation  on  improvement*  and  tangible  personal 
property,  which  is  largely  paid  by  labor  and  consumers  In  direct  or 
hidden  taxes 

••Tlie  executive  council  declares  that  under  such  taxation  workers 
are  robbed  by  force  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  wages,  and  pro- 
duction and  consumption  further  diminished.  It  further  realizes 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will  mean  more  general 
employment  of  labor,  the  creation  of  Jobs,  and  the  development 
of  industries  now  held  back  by  the  high  price  of  land  and  the  direct 
burdens  laid  upon  production. 

■•The  executive  council  further  directs  the  officers  of  the  federation 
to  do  their  utmost  to  secure  the  success  of  the  amendment,  and 
that  they  call  upon  all  subordinate  bodies  to  support  and  advocate 
the  ameiidment." 

The  motion  lor  the  endorsement  of  the  statement  was  adoptad. 


Accident  Prevention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  JR. 

OF    DELA'VS'ARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7).  1938 


STATEMENT  BY  WALTER  DENT  SMITH 


Mr,  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ai>k  unanimous  con- 
sentsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Walter 
Dent  Smith,  executive  vic€  president  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Safety  Council  before  the  IXitchess  County  Health 
Association.  Hyde  Park.  New  York,  on  June  15.  1938.  The 
subject  is  "Accident  Prevention,  a  Problem  for  Health 
Organizations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rlcord,  as  follows: 

Accidents  cause  twice  as  many  deaths  among  children  as  any 
disease!  Prom  ages  3  to  21  accidents  kill  more  than  any  disease! 
For  all  ages  and  both  sexes  only  three  diseases  (heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  pneumonia),  kill  more  than  accidents.  I  cite  these 
statements  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  talk  in  order  that  you 
may  quickly  see  why  the  accident  problem  should  be  considered 
by  every  official  or  unofficial  health  department  or  organization 
interested  In  postponing  otir  entry  Into  that  wlndowleae  palace  oX 
rest  which  we  call  death. 

STATISTICS 

A  few  statistics  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  ac- 
cident prevention  In  relation  to  the  whole  problem  of  life  con- 
servation. Accident  Facts,  the  official  statistical  report  of  th« 
National  Safety  Council,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  acci- 
dental deaths  the  greatest  of  all  our  disasters.  In  1937  there  were 
106.(XtO  accidental  deaths — 1  in  each  300  families,  on  an  average. 
Permanent  disabilities  were  caused  In  375,000  cas«» — affecting  one 
In  every  85  families.  In  addition,  nearly  10,000.000  persons  suf- 
fered less  serious  disabling  accidents.  The  economic  cost  of  1937 
accidents,  including  wage  losses,  anticipated  future  eamlnga. 
medical  expenses,  overhead  costs  of  Insurance,  and  property  dam- 
age In  fires  and  motor-vehicle  accidentfi  amounted  to  $3.600.000,- 
000 — an  average  of  $115  for  every  family  In  the  Nation! 

The  sorrow  and  suffering  caused  by  accidents  cannot  be  evalu- 
ated  In  dollars   and   cents.     Nothing   can   fill   a   gap   in  a   family 

circle. 

Would  you  be  horrified  if  you  were  to  pick  up  your  favorite 
paper  this  evening  and  read  that  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
of  Utica  had  l^een  wiped  out  by  a  hurricane,  tornado,  or  other 
disaster?  Our  annual  life  loss  through  avoidable  accident*  is  Just 
that  equivalent. 

War  is  devastating  in  all  its  psychological,  economic,  and 
social  effects.  Yet  the  life  losses  of  Americans  in  war  are  dwarfed 
bv  comparison  with  the  annual  death  toll  of  carelessness  and 
poor  Judgment.  Our  total  World  War  loss  In  lives  was  only  half 
the  1937  accidental  death  toll  niat  war  is  long  since  over,  but 
until  each  American  enlists  in  the  attack  against  accident  haz- 
ards, the  toU  of  accidents  will   be  an  annual  calamity.     In  New 
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York  State  aJone  we  kill  »fCidentAJly 

mimbrr   who   liild   down   '!ieir   Avtv    1 
No*    It    would    be    a    Qne    thliy?    U 
var«i:i»*   which   could    be    used    on 
unf' irtunateiv  our    proWem    la   not 
we   should  empl.jy   la   that,   wme   tool 
tiAl   to  ih'-   soiution  or   every   probl 
And    ih\»   knowledge    must   be   aubdi 
fxint    wherr    wr    can    come    to    RTipe 
aSrcting  a  p«rt'cul*r  (froup      We  Or. 
tiie    major   cau«e«   of   fatal    accidents 
to   the   ichixil    child    and   adult    the 
ar;<l    the    f'.OfTly    1 63    years    und    over 
%-ictiiTui  of  falls. 

In  Nfw  York  State  our  protolem 

Home     S<J    percent    . 

Motor   vehicle    34   percent      

Public    (nontrafllci     23    percent 

Occupational     10    percent     - 

DrrcHtss   c 

In   Dutcheaa  County  the   percen 
In  ihi-  pM*t  5  ye»r»  accidtnts  here 

Motor   vehicle.  47  percent 

Horn'    29  [lerrenl      .  

Piiblic    inontrafllci     15  percent  — 
Industrial.    7    percent 

Unrla.s« ifted    3   percent    , .      

Further  cxamlnatior.  of  the  fart* 
CAuae<i   6  1    p<>r«eiit  of   all  the 
Duiche**   County    the    accidental 
p*»rc«'nt   of  the   total   numbt-r  of   deal 
pjer    UX)  000    population    lu    the    3V 
CV'un*.  y    rate    wao     116      Inde»*d.    In 
Dutchtsw    Oiunty    had    iht-    eleventh 
am<'ii^;    the   b1   ct)untles   in    the  Stat 
Bcci.rdiivf  to  the  oflkrial  recorda  of  t 
;f  HeaJth      Your   accldt'ni  problem 
to  be  ianrely  a  rur»l-llfp  problem 
fata;  ties   K-curred    a»   a   result  of 
33     f  thf  61   faU*auies  due  lo  all  ct 
from  accidents  In   rural   di.stricts 

BtRAL-LIFl    W 

Let    u«    corwlder    brteflv    two    par 
farms   and  the  roeds      Tliere   were 
approximately  4.500  death*  due  to 
InduJitr.Al  group  except  the  trade  a 
for    <o    nitinv    fatalities;     In    ail    m 
2  aoo  deaths' 

The  accident  record  for  farmers 
not  ippeitr  to  (>e  as  gfKxl  as  that  of 
i!  dustrics.  Farmers  work  about 
m  toUU  during  *he  year  but  th 
n\,iny  death-  Although  exact 
It  !.•»  estimated  that  the  occupetiona 
higher  for  agriculture  than  for  man 

How  do  people  get   killed   on    th« 
KansM  Slate  Board  of  Health 


(►ach  year  more  than  twice  the    \ 
our  Revolutionary  War 
we    had    some    antitoxin    or 
ible  accident  vlctlma.     But,    I 
t^at  simple      So  the  first  tool 
whk-h    la  ao  primarily  e.«en-    \ 
-a   knowledRc   of   the   fa^:t«. 
vided    and    broken   down   to    a 
with    It    In   a   lcx»l   area   and 
.  for  instance  that  bums  axe    | 
to  pieschool   children     while 
notor   vehicle   la   moet   lethal;     \ 
are    most    likely    to   be    the 
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Miacettaneoua  (lightning    crushed. 

During  recent  years  traffic  de«th  ^ 
six  tln»e«  as  fast  as  motor  vehicle 
travel    mileage    has    probably    i 
mileage    and  would  thus  partially 
in  rural  deaths   still  moet  authorit 
able  city  record   is  Jarfely  to  be 
aocident  contr(.l  measures  In  mun 
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fatal    motor -vehicle   accidents  o< 
of  all  driving  lake«  place  in  these 
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To  achieve  personal  safety  requires 
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Improper  equipment 

Improper  ii.se  of  equipment 

Home  necued  repa.r 

Ire    ::r.    wuls      -.      

La<;k  of  licht 

Other   mechanisms 

No   mechanical    factors 

The  perM-inaJ-c-.aisos     li.^slflcatlon  Is  er^n  more  revealing 

Percent 

Poor  j'ufitrrTU':"'.:    --. 24 

Child  injury     udult  fault 10 

Phvsical  frailty 8 

Hurry -.   ^ 

Intoxication       5 

Physical    haxidicaps 3 

Other   personal    ..    ^2 

No  personal  f.^ctnrs 32 

I  hate  to  exposT  the  fralllty  of  men,  but  a  study  Just  completed  by 
the  Metropolitan  I.ife  Insuranoe  Co  shows  that  men  are  the  chief 
victims  of  fatal  home  ace  iden't^  Thi.s  study  reveided  that  fatal 
acrident.>^  in  the  home  wer«^  one  and  one-half  times  a5  frequent 
among  males  a-s  amont^  females  in  the  broad  ape  range  15  to  64 
vears  Thi.^  excess  among  males  Is  the  more  remarkable  when  It  Is 
cciisid'Tecl  th,iT  at  thi.s  'ime  of  life  men  spetid  a  larne  pan  of  their 
active  hours  away  from  home  In  inclu.strles  while  women's  chief 
ot-cupation  Is  the  care  of  the  home 

ACCIDENTS    \SD    HEALTH 

Now  accidents  and  health  belong  :n  the  same  family  circle,  with 
common  objectives.  We  .\re  both  trynit;  to  pres»-rve  humaii  life, 
and  we  do  it  in  mm  h  the  same  whv  We  looK  for  caoses,  try  to  pre- 
vent them,  out  if  they  ,^neak  ;n  alx^ad  of  us,  we  apply  a  cure,  or  at 
least  try  to  But  ;i  we  were  t'^  strike  the  keynote  to  either  disease 
or  accident,  we  wo-iid  probably  Join  c.n  a  chord  of  prevention 

You  m  the  health  t:eld  are  away  ahead  of  u-s  on  that  score 
a-s  evideuced  by  the  remarkable  resuit>  arcomplishcd  m  check- 
lag  the  ravages  uf  tubercuiosis,  smallpox,  diaix'tes.  typhoid  fever, 
cl.phtheria.  and  o'lier  former  scour'vs  of  childhood,  and  as  yotir 
educational  program  progresses  and  public  eul.ghtenment  m- 
crea.-^es  "t  venereai  a;.->ea.st.'s  I  could  mention  many  others,  all 
In  the  last  centu.-y  but  the  record  iwhieved  by  those  who  strove 
to  stave  off  hum.in   illness  .speaks  for   itself. 

A;S  one  of  our  lead-r'^  remarked  the  other  day,  the  safety 
m.ovement  is  oriiy  in  its  infancy  But  the  hydra  of  accidents 
that  we  have  t<5  k!io«'k  off  is  at  least  38  vears  old  and  strong 
and  healthy  That  .s  ba.sing  our  calculations  on  the  birth  of 
Xhf  automobile,  which  ha.s  mcreawrt  fr^-ni  the  time  of  its  In- 
vention in  the  early  1900s  to  about  SO.iKWrxX)  in  the  United 
States  today  We  have  also  to  take  into  con.suleration  the  grow- 
int;  number  :>f  tne.rhanical  haz.ards  that  have  con-.e  into  homes, 
f!\cU)r!es.  und  farm.s  with  new  inventions  of  machir.ery,  year 
by  year,  to  s,'iy  t-otlnt^g  n{  the  speedi-d  ttvnpo  of  life  m  general, 
to  which  we  have  not  yet  adjusted  'iurs«.'ives  In  this  country  since 
the    World   War 

Probably    our    greatest    mutual    problem    ls    teiwhmg    common 
j    sense-    eett.!-^    people    to    use    their    heads,    making    them    respon- 
I    sive    m    t.he    safe    and    healthv    way    to    conditions    around    them. 
P-   bably    that    is    why    health    department.^    m    v;ir:ous    part.s    of 
j    the    country    are    appointing    accident-prevention    committees    tn 
work   on    that    phase   of    the    problem    to    determine    how    to    keep 
I    the    increasing    mortality    rate    down        Iti    New    Y'ork    City,    for 
instance     we    are    joinmg    with    tJie    health    department    and    the 
j>)l:ce    department    in    a    12-week    program    being    put    on    in    all 
the    neighborhood    health    centers    In    the    cltv        Because    of    its 
p;-»e    the   only  wav   we   can   hope   to   reach   the    tndiv.dual.   espe- 
cially  11^.    the   p<>  rer   sections.   Is  to  divide  the  city  Into  districts 
I    and    work   locally 

I        Dr    John    L     Rice     «hie    <'omml«sloner    nf    h°^!'h    in    New   York 
,    Cl'^y    the  other  d  l^   i'ave  •xpresslon  to  the  nf'txl  for  hefilth-depart- 
j    rrent   particit:  it.;    ;.    .r.   ac  :dt;it-prevention  programs  wiien   he  said 
I    a'    thrt    monthlv   Niurd    meeting   of   the   Greiter    New    Y'ork    Safety 
t    Council     "It    ma'ters    n^'t    whether    the    mcirtalitv    statistics    are 
prmliced    by   di.-ea.se   or   accidents      In    either   case   the    health   de- 
partment   has  th«^   r'^ponsihi.ity    to   do   its   'itmost    for  pr>''ventlon. 
Moreover    wh?t   p^iint  Is  there  to  a  ph'.Io.«ophv  which   r.^uses  us  to 
exfvnd  every  etrirt   in  prenatal  work  to  a-ssure  th;it  a  child  is  born 
und'-r  m;tii;-v::n  :  •  il'li   -ondltlons   only  to  have  'hat  child  become 
I    Ih.e  victim  of  an.  a^i-om.ihile  accident  or  a  burn''" 
I        Tilt'  departmei  f    i;    ^  e  uth  also  cooperates  clo.se!y  in   the  matter 
I    of  statistics    par'K  •iLirl',    those  relating  to  home  accidents  which 
j    could  hardlv  l)e  olt-ained  from  any  other  source      The  department 
I    Cin  furnish  valuable  information  because  une  of  its  memljers  ultl- 
I    mately    figures    m    the    determination    of    the    cau.se    of    accidental 

deaths 
I        I   believe   that    in    most    ra.s*>s   if   the   medical   examiner   were   to 
)    give  a  more  fiuidarnenta.  ca  ;.>4P  of  deaths  than   '  drowaung    slipped 
and  fell   "  etc  .  the  va.st  rT.ajor;tv  of  them   would  be  chalked  up  to 
carelessness  on  somebody  s  part    very  often  the  victim*. 
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In  todar's  complex  world,  with  machines  on  every  side,  the 
careless  member  doesn't  fit  into  the  system  because  It  demands 
alertness  as  constant  as  a  beacon  light.  If  we  are  going  to  let 
people  drive  automobiles  on  the  highway,  we  have  to  teach  them 
to  be  skillful  drivers,  with  their  minds  on  the  Job.  If  we're  going 
to  have  them  working  In  factories  that  check  time  cards,  discount 
for  davs  off  for  either  accident  or  illness,  we've  got  to  teach  them 
to  tune  their  lives  to  the  scheme  of  things.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
we  have  to  try  to  turn  our  population  Into  mechanical  rotwts.  but 
we  have  to  awaken  people  to  the  terrific  odds  against  them  If  they 
go  around  in  a  semiconscious  state  of  mind  We  have  to  leach 
them  to  use  their  intelligence,  the  only  sure  weapon  that  will 
defend  them  through  to  the  ripe  old  age  that  most  of  us  hope  to 
reach  While  the  adventurous  spirit  will  probably  think  of  a  more 
whirlwind  wav  for  life  to  end.  I  think  most  of  us  belong  to  the 
school  that  hopes  to  die  calmly  and  comfortable  in  bed — and 
probablv  on  a  Beautv-rest  at  that. 

If  you  don't  think  that  Is  true.  I  can  tell  you  of  the  case  of  an 
opera  star,  who.  grown  elderly,  would  go  through  a  complete  facial 
massage,  paint  her  face,  arrange  her  hair,  and  kneel  down  and 
prav  that  as  long  as  she  had  to  die.  might  she  please  pass  out  In 
her  sleep  and  be  found  in  beautiful  repose 

While  most  people  aren't  given  to  such  deliberate  personal 
dramatics,  proper  realization  of  the  dangers  that  exist  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  stop  these  unnecessary  accidents.  In  other  word? 
we've  got  to  instill  what  one  of  our  men  calls  caution  psychosis 
in  the  mind  instead  of  the  present  security  psychosis  that  makes 
us    so    suje    of    ourselves    we    never    think    of    the    possibility    of 

accidents.  .,   ,,      ,         ^ 

The  trouble  Is  that  our  educational  work  has  woefully  lagged 
behind  and  we  have  a  lot  to  catch  up  with  before  we  will  make  any 
noticeable  dent  In  statistics  as  they  are  stacked  against  us  today 
If  we  attack  the  problem  scientifically  from  all  sides,  the  public 
will  be  with  us.  and  will  take  to  It  Just  as  they  took  to  the  Idea 
of  vitanUns.  something  they'd  never  heard  of  20  years  ago.  of  dated 
foods  and  hundreds  of  other  ideas  popularized  by  education  and 
advertising.  We  have  to  advertize  this  growlngly  Important  social 
problem,  because  as  we  have  previously  noted,  there  are  more 
people  being  killed  In  accidents  every  year  than  In  our  great  wars 
and  equally  as  horribly. 

You  may  say  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  accidents  so  far 
this  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country — and  Isn't  that  a  step  forward? 
Yes  "and  no  While  educational  forces  are  uniting  their  efforts. 
we  must  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  lull  in  business, 
and  the  current  let-down  Is  no  exception,  results  In  a  number  of 
drivers  either  leaving  their  cars  In  the  garage  to  cut  e.xpenses,  or 
disposing  of  them  as  one  of  their  most  negotiable  assets. 

COtJNTT    SET-UT 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  an  Ideal  set-up  and  a  perfect 
nucleus  for  establishing  a  balanced,  workable,  safety  program  right 
here  in  your  association.  If  you  decide  to  attack  seriously  the 
accident  phase  of  the  health  problem.  Many  of  our  greatest  health 
and  social  workers  have  been  vitally  interested  In  accident  pre- 
vention Among  them  Jane  Addams,  Lillian  Wald.  Ida  M.  TarbeU, 
and  a  host  of  others  many  of  you  could  name. 

I  make  this  suggestion  only  because  you  are  close  to  the  people 
of  this  county.  You  have  the  facilities  and  the  experience  needed 
In  finding  causes,  educating  for  prevention.  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  the  fine  work  that  you  have  already  done  that  makes  you  par- 
ticularly suited  to  expand  your  efforts  to  meet  a  situation  that  la 
rapidlv  growing  in  intensity. 

We  have  a  simple  little  formula  for  safety,  but  one  that  seems 
to  cover  all  phases  of  It  pretty  well.  It  consists  of  cngmeenng. 
education,  and  enforcement.     The  famous  three  Es. 

Undoubtedly  !f  Dutchess  County  Is  like  the  rest  of  the  S.ate. 
over  60  percent  of  those  killed  In  motor  accidents  were  pedestrians 
Probably  two  out  of  three  of  them  lost  their  lives  at  night,  and 
many  of  them  were  over  40.  That  Is  the  typical  picture  of  the 
vast  part  the  pedestrian  plays  in  accidents  almost  anyw-here  In 
the  country  To  go  a  step  further,  about  40  percent  of  them  are 
probably  killed  over  the  week  end  when  traffic  is  heaviest. 

While  enforcement  is  probably  the  most  forceful  tool  we  can 
use  education  will  probably  get  more  widespread  results  In  the 
loi>g  run  You  need  only  know  whom  you  wish  to  reach,  and 
then  plan  your  campaign.  Children  are  being  amply  taken  care 
of  through  the  Stokes  law  passed  last  September,  which  requires 
the  teaching  of  safety  In  New  York  schools,  but  they  should  also 
be  encouraged  to  carry  their  safety  message  home  to  their  parents. 
We  realize  that  our  highway  problem  In  New  York  City  Is  a 
twin  sister  to  yours  as  far  as  the  erring  pedestrian  is  concerned. 
It  measures  up  almost  cause  for  cause,  with  the  corresponding 
Increase  In  figures  commensurate  with  the  larger  poptilatlon. 
But  we're  starting  out  next  week  to  keep  the  world's  most  noto- 
rious Jaywalkers  behind  the  white  line  of  safety,  to  get  them  to 
wait  for  the  lights  and  stop  walking  out  of  life  by  crossing  in 
the   middle   of   the   block. 

In  other  words  we're  going  to  make  a  direct  attack  through  a 
pedestrian  campaign  on  the  greatest  and  most  Immobile  cause 
of  highway  fatalities  in  New  York  City  and  In  the  8Ute. 

Pror>er  education  helps  acceptance  of  reforms  for  safety,  and. 
eventually,   Instead  of  resentment,   you   win  cooperation.     If   you 


can    teach    a   child   safe   habits,   you   should   certainly   be    able    to 
permeate  the  ndult   mind 

We  men  dont  like  to  admit  it,  but  women  wield  the  crrcater 
basic  mtluence  m  our  present  society  You  control  in  a  large 
measure  the  habits  of  those  In  your  home,  and  when  you  make  an 
effort  in  your  community  the  fine  results  you  obtain  are  a  compli- 
ment to  your  enerKy  and  enthusiasm. 

So  far  most  of  the  safety  ctimpaigns  have  been  led  by  men  but 
I  fee)  when  It's  a  matter  of  saving  lives  and  preventing  human 
suffering  wc  need  women,  becau.se  it  takes  a  woman  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  a  thing  and  to  make  this  accident-prevention  campaign  a 
vital  human  campaign  I  know  we  need  such  cooperation  In 
Greater  New  Y'ork.  and  if  any  of  you  ever  feel  that  you'd  like  to 
expand  your  activities  Into  that  fertile  territory  your  services  will 
be  most  welcome. 

But,  seriously  Dutchess  County  ha.s  an  accident  record  that  is 
worthy  of  the  best  energies  of  this  oiganlzatlon  to  combat  it  To 
me  our  national  and  local  pnjblem  of  reducing  slaughter  by 
accidents  is  as  challenging  as  any  of  Louis  Pa.steur's  or  Madame 
Curies  or  of  any  of  the  sclentl.«ts  and  doctors  who  strive  to  lessen 
human  ills  and  preserve  human  happiness 

When  the  history  of  the  safety  movement  Is  written,  It  will 
probably  be  as  dramatic  as  that  of  any  of  the  great  crusades  in 
history,  and  you  who  have  figured  In  It  will  be  proud  of  your  efforts. 
This  is  the  silver  Jubilee  year  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
which  is  the  national  organization  devoted  to  life  conservation 
through  accident  prevention.  To  push  back  further  the  horizon  of 
untimely  death  through  needless  accidents  requires  leadership  and 
active  citizen  participation.  In  appealing  to  you  to  assume  this 
leadership  in  Dutchess  County  I  can  leave  with  you  no  better  final 
thought  than  that  contained  in  the  dedication  prayer  of  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Stelner.  given  25  years  ago  in  Milwaukee,  when  the 
National  Safety  Council  was  founded; 

"May  consideration  for  the  safety  of  the  laborer  and  the  toller 
be  rewarded  by  a  higher  respect  for  humanity  as  a  whole,  a  greater 
regard  for  law,  a  purer  and  higher  patriotism,  and  may  this  country 
continue  to  be  the  beacon  to  the  world,  lighting  toward  liberty  and 
toward  progress  and  may  the  work  of  this  organization  be  a 
contribution  toward  this  end" 


Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Antietara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF    MISSOIRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  193S 


ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    RADCLIFFK 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
on  May  30,  1938,  by  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Radcliffk]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  will  not  forget  that  last  year  we  celebrated  the  Reventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam.  We  then  assembled  here 
to  do  honor  to  those  who  on  this  battlefield— the  bloodiest  of 
the  entire  Civil  War— fought  for  what  they  believed  to  be  right 
The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Mr  Roosevelt,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  as  Commender  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  of  this  country  witnessed  military  maneuvers  executed 
with  much  skill  In  Imitation  of  the  actual  movements  on  the 
battlefield  75  vears  ago  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  In 
honor  of  this  celebration  had  authorized  the  Issuance  of  special 
coins  in  commemoration  of  that  battle.  The  people  of  this  com- 
munity assisted  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  of  Biiary- 
land.  Federal,  and  State  nUUtary  organizations  and  by  many  pri- 
vate citizens  planned  and  carried  Into  successful  operation  a  cele- 
bration fitting  m  concept  and  dignity  to  the  Importance  of  the 
occasion.  Visitors  gathered  here  from  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  view  the  war  maneuvers  and  to  revere  the  memories  of 
those  who  took  part  In  the  Battle  of  Antietam. 

What  was  done  at  that  celebration  was  well  done,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  those  commemorative  exercises  will  live  always  In  the 
thoughts  of  those  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  them. 
That  celebration  will  find  a  permanent  place  In  history. 

Again  we  are  back  to  the  battlefield  of  Antietam  to  renew 
o\ir  efforts  to  give  formal  and  fitting  expression  to  our  thoughts 
of    commemoration.    The    fact   that    here    we    do    not    have    war 
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maJ3^UT«>ri  and  mxr.j  olher  vivid 
o(  iMt  yror  should  not.  and  will 
li-«i:uclUe  feellnits  of  respect  and 
at  the  occa*icn  which  brliws  ua 

Tlvrc   la  a   lyp*>  of  philoaopUicai 
In   th«f   Orient,   which  cunt<nu   l 
what   i«    with   no  further  demre  lo 
tdttr       But    why    Lh«    Iraaun.    IX    U 
kiuiwlfKlye    U    we    And    nothit^    In 
caample    or     precept '>       To     ill 
•lUdiera    79    yean    a«u    (oucht    here 
Uii-m    In    »o   dotn^i       Bui   ctsrtaiuly 
Mrnac«>a  haa  lU  Iraaona  for  ua 
Lit-l  ua  atop  for  a  owxnaxii  to 
on   Maryland  toll   and   furthtrmore 
oil  each   aide   Uv«d  in  our  Stale 
•    thoucbt    wblch    waa    dominant 
diatinctive   of   Ujuj^*^^-  durUi« 
vaa  impending 

That  Idea  and  purpoM.   which   m 
of    Maryland    men    and    women    In 
dualr*  u>  ttudy  carefuiiy  the  faeu 
to  try   ifl   undarataud   the 
tha   quarret    -and    thla   aapaclaUy 
deavur  tu  oumpnw  lh«  dlServncr* 
ucaa   and    viiUanra   uf    Judgment 
U.talll«cnl     raauurccful.    and 
for    tkJlh   aldaa    atrlvm«   for   pMkce 
ccnalaUnl  wtlh  lii»  di|[nlly.  honor 
paople  of   Marylaikd   had   ralaed 
tween    Uielr   anfry    brother*   (if    i 
for  a  daciaton  uUMr  than  ihat 
and  for  Jiwllce  wniu<|ht  w.Oioui 
Much  haa  been  aiUd  ab»ul  the 
the  men  of  Maryland  during  the 
been   aunu   abtmt    their   rounma 
ntit    If  I  would    detract  frtim  ihel^ 
the  memnrlaa  of  I  heir  de«Hl»  In  be 
vnue       But   let    n>e    fur   •   mon>enf 
III  the  aciivlUr-a    if  n»en  iind  wn 
and  helpful  arbiira'-'r"  during  th« 
then  rn«in<  »>  furlmtaJy 

Y..U    will     iif   ("ounn"     reniemt^r 
•  fv    «rter    ?neetm«    r tu  I\    other    h^ 
f    Uk'ht    inri     Ihe    queatum    a»    to 
■hield    ««•   made      Maid  one   kniKl 
tie*    nf    likiii|\t»ite    nnd    rhlvalric 
fft>lden   Khieid  thoutd  Iw   hangmt 
u  indeed  ah  <idd  hapi)enini(  '  aaid 
me  rnr  referrlnn   t«>  Uie  fact  that 
Th«»   hnighl     who   had   upofcen    fir" 
refle^iinn  up«>n  hu  tarafilv    and 
ment  that   the  *hield    *»«  ittvlden 
KMtn  berama  aisrtmonloue    aiul  a 
minviiee   h«ith    knlghte    were 
frrvor      ll«<th    war*    wounded    and 
tlnue    the    ftght      Tttfy    left    Ihetr 
ilde     went   t<i   the    tree   to   lie  rt 
eath    una   diac-vvar    Uiat    the    ah 
•liver  on  tha  olhi>r      Of  cowm    r> 
iba  appaaranoa  of   the  ahleirt   fron 
Nt)   It   vaa  that  tha  thoughtful 
aa   the   Civil   War   wa*  breakina    < 
tantujna  of  both  the  North  and  l 
raallae    that    the   ahield    waa   gt'ld" 
tm    the    other       Kner«eiiii»llv    thay 
tha   North   to   undenund    tha   vi 
?ar«a      Tha  paople  of  Marylaitd  t 
obtainad    an  adj\iatmaiii  of  irava 
made  and  iwrnage  avarte*! 

MvK'h  bravarv  haa  t>aeti  allrl 
arnilaa  of  tha  Union  or  of   Uioae 
attention  haa  t>aaii  paid  lo  tha  U 
eratlva  and  iK>  Jaaa  ctntrageoua  atf 
In  Maryland,  in  thair  alTtrU  to 

On  ituiny  ballianalda  moiiuntaii 
fought   bravely    but   who  haa 
rvaiiurrafid     unaeinah.   and    pain 
hfUkl    the    w\>unda    of    cxmftlct' 
#r«<tMl    monumenu   U)   it»any   \fM 
or  whoae  §iwt\  will  thay  a<>ught 
ethar  ntonument  in  honor  of  iha 

T\\t  h«rt<«a  whi>  at)  aealoualy 
aa  long  aa  pdaaitole  t<i  Iwad  oft  lh> 
tuihtjown  to  ua     CVrtainly  no 
honor     Tt>  ih«"«»  t^«"y  »"  J^'tly 
III  lh#  worda  of  Hhalrapanirf 

'  Bavara  of  antranra  i 
But  baing  in.  heart 
Tttat  Um  oppoaeil 

•o  whan  lh«  r<>l«  of  paawmahar 
liATVlander  bure   himaeir   with   t| 
t^al  aide  of  the  conflict   whi.h   » 
I   ballava   that  the  »e.ai>n»  of   U 
ua  UMtoi      I^M  poaalbtlitiea  ara 


featur«a  of  that  celebration 
not  laaaen  by  a  partic;«  our 
reverence    for    lb«:    aacredneas 

to  An  tie  tarn 

meditation,  exiatlng  eftpticially 

with  uytng    to  know   merely 

>n>flt   raally  from  auch  knowl- 

M    nol    beoded^      Why    aoquire 

It    which    auggeata    a    helpful 

We    want    to    know    what 

axtd    what    moiivea    animatad 

that    ouulcal    with    Ita    bloody 


con4der  that  the  battle  waa  fought 

that  many  of   tha  coniaatania 

That   fact   reealla  U)  our   nunds 

n    Maryland.    aomethlui<    quite 

U^ooe   daya    wh«o   tha   CivU    War 

a  upparmoat   In  the  thoughts 
Ihoae    llmea.    waa    an    laienae 

tha  all-abaorbing  contruvemy 
advanced   by    both   aide*    to 

what    I    would    airaaa-    «ni   en- 

opiiUao,  to  auften  the  banh- 
actlon.    to    be     in    fn«l     an 
paacanuakar.    aeeklog    JUKlice 
not   war.   aiul    that   paaoe   one 
and  rlghU  of  all   partlea.     The 
ir   voic«a  again  and   again   be- 
North    and   Houih.    plaadmg 
itigh  Uia  arbltnunent  of  arma 

aid  of  tha  aword 
;aUant  and  oouragatiua  faata  pf 
vU  War  period    and  mu«h   haa 

tha   Qald   of    bailie      I    (muUI 

glory  Moat  oirtainly  I  wani 
c)terlal)a<1 .  and  lo  Rnd  *uitat)le 
•ind  praiaea.   nol   to  arina    hui 

who  atrive  to  l>e  i»an("«'rtiiikrri 
violent  coiurovtray  wlucii  «»» 
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the    atorv    of    the    iwn    ItM^i'itu 

aicideiit    <nuirt«»hMl      nul    Mn-ii 

the    metal    of    whi>  l\    «    crc.i.n 

I     after   the   r\iatonmrv    ainmi- 

tt)tn«        )lv>vv    iilr«*nne    th.ii     a 

roni  a  lUnh  un   yun   tree  It 

Iha  other  knight,  "hut   p.»nl.>n 

the  alvleld   l«  •iiv.^r  not   KOidrii 

hotlv    rrnenied    thi»    ii|»j>.>rri.t 

Emphatically  reitaaled  hu  niate- 

and   not   allver       I'hr   diKuaaion 

rtnlant  quarrel  arnae      In  a  few 

eaoh   other    with    tnull!  loiioi 

brcaina    too    weakened    to    ><  n- 

horaea    and    ataKgeriiiM    aul<<    hv 

T^ten   for    ilu*    rii»i    tiini'   M.d 

waa    Kolden    on    one    aide     hut 

,fh   kiuuht   hi»«l    «Ut<"d   lOrreiUy 

hia  own  5*1(111  of   view 

man   and    wtimen   of   Maryland 

iw   much   of   fori^   in   Ute   con- 

le  South      They  louUI   iii   truth 

n    on    on»    aide    altlunii^h    ailver 

Ule<t    Vrt    induce    the    (laople    of 

point    of    tlie    Hi>utli    and    vio* 

llev«4l    that    If    Itua    rvaull    weia 

dUIereucaa  of  opinion  cQvUd  he 


llvlna;  In  days  of  sharp  difTprer.c*!>  of  opinion,  yet  happily  not 
invoivinK  blL».)dAlied  Vnufi.t  a;.t.at.T<- nism.s  exij^t  to  a  distressing 
extent  So  iCTfAi  is  '.h''  '.t^-i '.:•.'.•  eniien'Sered  ihiii  men  and  women 
of  minds  which  are  usiMiiV  v.-ry  thoi.Khtlul  arc  now  too  prone  to 
Jump  lo  hHfllv  con^^•a.•^l  .)n.-  «.->  '<  !!;'•  r:.iturp  linri  treatment  of  the 
economic  and  ftnanc.al  ili.s  uhiii  li.tni.ss  ihib  land  o(  ours.  They 
are  t<x)  impatient  fur  rt:..i.vs;»  of  tnc  other  mans  viewpoint  A 
spirit  of  carpinK  criti.  >u.  ,s  stailc;n«  tlu-iuRho'it  our  land  Worda 
of  viiuperaiiuu  or  ol  fUi»<.)nie  i-ui<yu'?«  i<<o  quickly  spring  lo  our  Upa. 
We  want  Ui  comnienior.itf  Uu"  d»'e(ls  of  ihof-e  who  met  in  con- 
flict at  the  battle  ■■<t  AntietM.ni  V,f  honor  them  und  cherish  their 
memoriea  but  are  *e  to  stop  at  hp  service  merely?  Can  we  forget 
the  example  set  ic  uh  m)  ciearly  by  our  ancestors  of  nearly  80 
yeara  imjo  when  ihey  strove  so  pHiu'nlly  to  understand  conflicting 
viewpoints  and  to  a«'tile  (litTt'rer.re  -  by  means  other  than  by  the 
arbiuamonl  >f  arm* '  8ureiy  ihere  i.s  urKcnt  need  today  for 
th  •  hniv.e  spirit  if  t(i"Uk.;;itfu'.  -  on^iideniium  and  mutual  fort)ear- 
ance  ai\d  for  the  re<in;nition  cf  the  burdens  of  the  other  man. 
I«N)r  in«u»nce  we  cannot  vole  to  M-ttle  mutters  of  leKlalatlon  or 
of  bvi*ine»i«  t<xliiv,  and  yet  iKrvre  corvsi deration  of  the  problenui 
of  Bwtiorui  lit  the  ruunlry  ii.  whu  h  wr  do  not  live  Thus  the 
prtiblem.H  of  the  N  ir'h  may  :i.)t  be  t.^ase  of  the  South  The  Baat 
la  farinK  dlfflcuUlea  *uh  wtii  h  the  Weat  dr.ea  not  have  to  rwckim. 
Men  and  womfn  in  .nr  mduNlrv  are  grappling  with  problema 
which  quite  frtMiuentlv  do  not  exl.Ht  in  other  forma  of  biwlnaaa. 
CerUvinly  we  in  Murvland  ii.  the  st  udv  of  our  own  problema  and 
m  Uie  deternunation  if  ho*  ue  ahnuld  handle  them,  should  wivnt 
It)  know  clearly  'Aiih  whui  difBi-niUlo.-*  p<'oplc  of  other  Btutea 
coniMul 

Ti\e  -ipectacul.ir  i\ttr«ctji  th<«  drRmatir  and  even  the  melodramatic 
aU\irt«a  but  do  not  let  u.s  fi  rvft  thnf  homely  and  proay  qualltlea 
ahown  in  efTona  'o  undiTHtnnd  aod  to  Judtjr  fairly  the  vlewa  of 
olhor  p«>op!o  dewrv."  ii  full  m^'aaurc  of  rfcok?nition  and  pralar  Th» 
Biblr  aiua.  in  autialunn'  H>'  Ahi>  iniit  r.  Irt  li  hinvaiMf  U  aT<"at*T  than 
he  who  tiikrth  a  <  uv  Hfi"  n  man  controlled  hiinnvlf  If  he  reatrnina 
hii  artiviiien  <  niv  hut  inakf.-  im  i-fTort  to  i  \irb  hia  tongup  fr<in» 
haaty  aiatenifnti  i.pnn«i:iK  foun  iK'norance  or  prrjudlce'  You 
and  I  di*< TV  antl  drn  lumr  appraU  to  cla-oi  |iir>pidice  yet  what  (vra 
we  rtomu  tl)  uniUrniioii!  clfurlv  thi-  widrlv  divrrn«'i\t  i  ircuinxtanrra 
1X11(1  rniidui.  n>.  'f  .''Mr  I  .:.%»«<■.  r  -.iM-t  i.  .i.-i  of  miriety  luid  to  )udife 
them  KVtnpnthetiiallv  '  Ai»'  *»•  rrallv  irMng  to  aeek  a  baula  for  fair 
and  construct  l\e  ciKipcra'i m 

I  have  no  upoioixic"  for  'in-  r.irt  that  to  n\v  ttund  the  work  of  the 
peaceiniikrv  U  ofi«  ri'linci  c.  n'«'i  urt  ivr  dc«ervinj!  of  pralae  even 
tlioviuh  It  ilo«'»  not  ri-co  ve  (hr  plaodl'*  of  ihr  inul'Hudr  la  tiiere 
any  place  more  fit  Mini  ih,\o  >  liatileflrld  to  opeak  of  peace  aa 
vki  11  ,\K  war'' 

W'l-   ilo   honii\t'r    O-    tl.i'    ilr'iKl    v»lio   fell   oh    1! 

to     •  llO>.|>     who       ;l.n       lUI  \  h     ilH       li-    !t'      f'OOi      t  ll  .  !« 

their    »oul*     If    not    o)>.iii    th^-ir    bodice       Hut 
will     be     r\\\     tlir    ►•''eiUft     r\x     w  r     kr't')!     tli-Mi 
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buM  lo  Ihoaw  wh»t  fought  in   the 
of  tha  Uinfaderacy       rt«>   liuia 
aa  ahowy  bui  tha  patianl  ouip 
luda  of  many  |MN>pl*,  eiiiermiiy 
dvart  tha  impaitdtng  >t>nAict 
a  atand  in  lunvor  of  Uu»u>  who 
eri>'la<l  a  ahaft  lo  hini   wht>  inutie 
<  lie   alToru    U)    avert    war   oi    lo 
rha    AthaiUana     you    rei»eitil>er 
a   U)   whom   ihay   were   truteful 
14)  obtain     Then  they  added  una 
Unknown  Ood  " 
cofragetnialy.  and  |)atrioiical1y  triad 
linpi'hdUVg  Civil  War  ara  alin<«l 
al^afta  have   baeil  ortvtaU    |u   Uiair 
ntttled  , 


a  quarral, 
bawafa  uf  thaa 


rmm  to  ba  a  pr««tl«al  o»a    eneh 

rii    and   coura«e    in    the   (jauw   of 
(  h«*e 

dava  of  lg<lt   can   he   helpf'il   to 
mmaroua      IS>r   ituiUuu*.   wi<   are 


»o 


i«i  hatHrnrld  and  nlao 
hiUtlrhrld  acara  upon 
lUi    honuiKc   to  thf'in 

tnrniorlea    inviolate,    If 


wc     by    hahl'n    of    wM  tcunrnfii    toli'iJUirc    of    each    other,    »oek    to 

know   the   prohlmm  if   Kor 

and    wiarly       If    \\r    do    ".\:k 

aplrit    "f    our    Marvlmd    no 

honiak.:c   tiik''  '       t'n-lf   n   rr,i 

be   inoni    wort  loA  tolr-       ( ii  o 

thoftr   iiay       t'«''    '!»   pi'''ii:' 

ao  to  do 


iiil'W  <  iti/r-u  and  to  Judtfr  him  fairly 
'  'All!  t)f  M;  nttiinj  memorial  of  vho 
<  I'lT-^  f  iMfio  In  that  wny  will  our 
!v  MH"tr,ir'iM«  u»rful  form  wlilch  will 
,,oi»n'  t|,;i'  we  may  herd  the  Invion  of 
'.'•"•Ivei     111    thlt.    hallowed    baltlaOolil 


>!r«*.  HiKHOM'll  and  tht*  World  Pence 

,      KXTKNSloN  OK   liKMAKKS 

'  ot 

HON.  SHERMAN   MINTON 

til      ,  \  M  \S  V 

IN  'IMK  SlNAri:  Pi    Till'    I  NITKD  S'lATKfl 
Thuniday  Jwu-  It;    iriruiatii  <■  dtiv  "'  Tuc^dau.  Jutiv  7),  tOiS 

AKIICIJ:    HY     MAXIMtANO    MAKMIPO    VILLAJtEAL 


Mr    NflNl'nN      Mr    Pi 
prtiitfd   in   tlic   Hri  nrnt   ti 

Vlllalr.il,   clUilltHl      M!        I 

Thcrt'  biMfiK   iio  oli'rcii 
pritiU'il  in  ihr  l(i.(<>np   ll.". 

tf    Mr».    U.mm-vcl!   ■<   u>IVir«- 

hi  f      lievkap.iiK'l      i  I  '1    ,1     , ;        ! 

ai-riou*ly  I  IwIh'M'  ii   a  miIO 

lroUble<l    world    t.Hhtv    oiIm    a 
CollUlioO    ItiltilU'ttSe      I    IriiiMe 

Uigether    iiil'i    ii    re^i    iii.r  <iu 
thai    It    aoiiid    iiiali    iiioi. 
and    ba!  tl"*"!! :  !'■'       1  ■<  ik'  l  u  ■ 
br   u»e>l  a«  will   iif  |.«-  V,  .      ' , 

It      WouM     \\v     i\     ^    •.'(t     rl  .( 

Uie    bean    uf    l)Uiu»iiK  .i.  1 


c-.iili'n(     I   ii'k   ihnt   thrro  mnv  brt 
fi   luuric   i)v   Miulmtnnn  Miirmlto 

^K'^(•\^•lt    uIhI    Uio    Wol  111    PfiUC  " 

I'll     the   uiUflr   wii.H   oiiltTrcl   to   bt 

follow  ^ 

lo  tiir  pe.'pii  of  her  country  throunh 
•   '111     nwral     lim».tiii«ei.       Ixi    taken 

ur  a  Hti>4i  iiitiuenii'  for  ihiini(tiiM  ihn 
pemrfui  one  III  the  p<»iM>.'««ion  of  a 
*'iitui  lining   ih<    jHiople  of   the  world 

1    uioler*Lan<i)titi    and    I   do    not   doubt 

riieittUlup    and    WouUI    leaeeit    calinona 

I     teal  '  .      I  h.ok       \^i   U,  d     (to     ^too*!     If     It 

i.r    Ol  I A  11     1,1.1  >  \rr\    liMiiuiii   In  art 
'■'•    «'  ai  '■    I  111     \<.'ii  Id    pr.t.  •■    fioin    wUhin 
iiijilt  lid    lit    FituM.og    ttoin    th*    oulaldf 
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with  physical  and  tangible  things  like  cannons,  battleships,  and  1 
ether  destructive  equipment  of  this  modern  age  In  this  phase  of  i 
advice  given  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  she  has  done  one  of  the  greatest  | 
things  toward  making  the  world  a  peaceful  one  to  live  in.  I  do  | 
not  hesitate  to  believe  that  Mrs  Roosevelt  will  succ*«»d  In  her  , 
endeavor  along  this  line,  because  her  very  commanding  and  { 
charming  leadership  will  attract  the  genuine  Interest  and  the  sin-  j 
cerity  of  her  pjeople,  to  cooperate  with  her  untiring  eOort  to  j 
accomplish  something  for  the  common  good  of  all  mankind. 

Time   will   come   when   the   name   of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will   be   Im-    | 
mortalized  both  in  marble  figure  and  In  the  heart  of  every  race 
of  the  great  world      For  a  movement  such  as  she  has  started  will    \ 
never  die,  but  will  exist  for  centuries  to  come.     There  have  been 
many    dreams    and    wishes    and    ways    for    making    the    turbulent    j 
world    a    peaceful   place    to   live    In      But   leaders   and   heroes   died 
in    vain    In    their    search   for   the   attainment    of    p>eace      With    the 
leadership   of   the   First   Lady   of  the   land,   aa  she    is   traditionally 
known   through   her  own   position  as  the  wife  of  the  President  of    j 
thiN   i^rcat    democratic   country,   the    movement    will    go    forward         i 
In  response  to  Mrs    Roosi'vells  suggestion  for  learning  language,    j 
I   Kincircly  offer   my   humble   suggestion   and    recommendation    lo    | 
learn    \hv'  Esperanto    language     which    is    today   officially    accepted    , 
and   recognized   by   many  governments  of   the   world      To  acquire 
fcv.  rnl    lanKuagea   In    the   continental    United    States    Is    very    dlffl- 
cu!!.    aa   seen    by    Mrs    Htx.)*fvrlt.      This    is    true   because    the    sur- 
rcunjlng  communities  are   oil    English   speaking      This    u   why   I 
stn  n^ly  believe  that  Esperanto  is  the  moat  logical  language  to  bo 
learmd   bv   all   communities   in   the  United   Statea      Esperanto  has 
already  started  to  take  nx)t  everywhere  m  Una  country  aa  In  other 
cmi:itrlea      The  only  thing  neceaaary  is  lo  provide  teachers  every- 
where,  because    the    teaching    und    learning    of    Ksperunlo   in   this 
country  today  are  all  voluntary,  although  the  language  had  been 
taUKhl'm  certain  achoola  und  collegea  in  the  United  Slates     Recog- 
nition  of   credits   la  now   extended   to  the   Esperanto   language   !n 
certain   univeraltica,   ua  reported   in   the   office   of   the   headquarters 
of    the   Experanto   Aaaociatlon   of   North   Aintricw,   which    la   locivUnl 
ut   iril7  H  htreet   NW  .  Wanhlngton    D    C 

The  Esperanto  language  la  highly  IntereatlnB  nnd  very  faaclnat- 
liHj  to  leivMi  11  i«  the  eaaleai  lo  learn  among  the  langviagea  of 
the  world  It  already  haa  piuMird  the  iicul  teat  of  xcicnlltlc  Invea- 
liwntlin  n«  to  what  InngimH''  <^f  lh«'  whnlr  world  la  the  easiest  to 
learn  Dr  Thorndlkr,  of  IN^Iumbla  Univeralty  aa  t^ne  of  the  world 
inveatigalora,  alao  recommends  he  found  Kapernnlo  l«<  !>•  tha 
ew'iieM  language  Thea«>  acleiitiat*  ai-e  indeprudrnt  in  their  find- 
U\^n  thev  aimply  inveatlgntp  with  unbiai-ed  Judgment  in  Ihelr 
Ktudiri.  of  all  languagra.  and  the  conclualona  of  Inveatlgstora  In  the 
dinrr.-nt  count riea  show  the  much  greater  aimpliclly  and  facility 
of   the  Tjiperanto  langviage 

nance  which  waa  n  country  thai  votad  in  ai\  early  aeaalon  of 
the  League  of  Natlona  In  Wi'li  against  tht  adoption  of  Esperanto 
by  public  achoola  of  all  cuvmlrlaa,  la  leading  ihe  world  m  the  viae 
o^  tlie  Kapeiftiito  iia  the  second  or  atuiilary  language  Today 
Kiperunio  la  n  compulaory  reoulrameul  for  study  in  certain 
biaiichea  of  the  national  Army  of  rrance  U  la  alao  a  part  of  the 
retiuiremeiil  fur  policeman,  «ulUea,  taxi  driver*,  and  other  pro- 
fesHlona  In  varioua  localities  In  Europe  it  la  alao  now  used  In 
railroad  aigna  in  rrance.  OechuaUivakia,  and  other  placea  and 
(.Hiiitrlr*  of  Europe  and  alao  In  Ihe  Orient  Today  both  the 
wnrting  nation*  China  and  Japan,  arc  Ulalribuling  thouannda  of 
piunphleta  iinnled  In  Kaneraiilo  Irlling  their  reaped ivo  aidea  of 
the  war       rhr  xame  may  be  aald  of  Spain 

Many  feat  urea  In  the  EaPrraiUo  latiguag*  allrarl  Ihe  intereat 
of  the  people  of  lUt>  world  lo<l»y  Here  are  aome  of  Ihem 
K«peranto  ha*  only  Ifl  almple  grammatical  rule*  which  ooiild  b« 
r.ad  and  atufUed  in  a  few  mlnule*  Thoae  who  havo  aludlrd 
laiiKuagea  in  »i(  hool  or  rollrge  will  admit  thai  to  learn  ihe  whole 
grammar  of  a  iittllonal  VongiJP  would  lake  alxnil  a  year  Ho  1 
rrcominenil  thla  coinpwlaon  for  lho«e  who  may  ctwiperaie  with 
Ihe  KrenlPf  etTort  of  the  Kiral  l.«dy  of  thr  l.aml  Ui  promote  lht» 
learning  of  languagra  for  "a  greal  advaiilagc  '  and  lor  uur  own 
pli  a»ure   ' 

The  aludehta  of  Eayieranlo  have  nolhlng  to  worry  a>>oul  dlffl- 
rully  when  they  find  out  thai  ihers  i*  only  one  conjugailtin  to 
l>e  learned  of  the  Esperanto  verb,  niul  nolhlhu  irregular  aa  in 
tether  innguwiiea  And  bealdra  the  rulea  are  free  from  tlia 
liuinberlena  excepllona  from  which  uriae  Ihe  greateat  difficulty  in 
the  wtudy  of  nnlltinal  langungea  Here  are  some  easy  thlliM*  lo  re- 
menil>er  There  are  only  I'J  endlnga  of  the  vefli  in  Eaperanto, 
while  in  Krenrh  and  Kiigllah  there  are  so  many  thai  ll  la  almoal 
Impoaalhle  to  count  them  Olher  laiiguiHten  a».  very  difficult  lo 
Jeiitn  l)einu«e  of  Irregulnrll lea  and  exception*  lo  the  mlea,  for 
thone  s^ho  are  f.iiiiiUar  \»llli  the  anatomy  of  lanRuaac*  will  noiice 
the  dtfTireiiie  and  approclate  the  advaidagi'a  of  leiirnlnu  the 
eany  K'-peranto  latiHUugu  lnMU,<A(l  of  wuaUng  liii>«  and  energy 
on  oihi-r  unneeeaanry  language  aludy 

In  Eaperanto  each  letter  haa  a  definite  aound,  from  whuh  ll 
rrvrr  variia  ai<  in  Etiglinh  and  other  langungfi  lliere  are  no  ailent 
Irltir*  in  Raperanto  all  are  aouhded  Accent  occur*  only  on  the 
next  to  the  I  lal  eyllablr  Some  olher  feature*  m  Enperanlo  that 
(to  hot  eKiHt  in  othrr  Inngtingea  are  the  followiiiti  Nnuna  end  in 
O  ad'ectivea  end  in  A,  derived  adverba  end  In  K,  inflnlllvra  of  ih* 
yeibr  end  111  I,  and  the  imperative  mo<Ml  enda  in  U  Eoperaiilo  a*  a 
aecond  languaije  for  all  haa  no  compellllon  in  the  whole  world  lo- 
cUv  herauee  it  la  found  to  be  ahaolulely  neutral  arid  not  intended 
to  raplac*  any  otlier  national  latiguagv     'Ilifrvfura  il  can  nuw  Uav«l 


In  the  road  of  progress  of  the  world,  as  was  the  hope  and  drtam 
of  Its  Inventor,  Dr    Luduvlko  Lazaro  Zamenhof.  of  Poland 

There  have  been  many  Inquiries  as  to  how  Esperanto  sounds 
when  spoken  by  the  dlflerent  natlonallUe*  of  the  world,  and  If  It 
can  ea-sily  be  understood  when  persons  from  different  countries 
come  together  This  question  has  been  answered  For  almost  30 
years  the  World  Congress  of  Esperantlsts  have  never  used  inter- 
preters, and  all  the  delegates  speak  nothing  but  pure  Esperanto. 
All  questions  and  problems  In  the  world  congress  have  been 
handled  in  Esperanto,  and  this  Is  real  evidence  that  the  people  of 
different  races  and  nationalities  can  t)e  understood  by  any  Eape- 
rantlst  anywhere  Delegates  have  attended  the  ESiperanto  Congreta 
from  all  over  the  glolje,  running  from  1,000  to  nearly  6,000  In  num- 
ber, and  all  of  them  understood  one  another  during  these  conven- 
tions Thev  are  the  only  such  gathering  in  the  whole  world  wher« 
delegates  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  yet  can  easily 
transact  oltJclal  business  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter — unllk* 
the  League  of  Nations,  where  a  great  waste  and  loss  of  time  haa 
always  occurred  during  League  sessions,  as  observed  by  many  vlallora 
because  of  translation  from  one  language  to  another  whenever  a 
delegate  speaks  in  his  own  native  language 

The  Esperanto  language  haa  but  a  few  thousand  fundamental 
words  m  the  vocabulary,  and  all  other  words  arc  internHllonal. 
with  83  pera'nt  of  the  rcxita  recognizable  by  anyone  who  knows 
English.  76  percent  by  a  German.  81  percent  by  a  Portugueae.  83 
percent  by  a  Spaniard.  85  percent  by  an  Italian,  and  88  percent 
by  a  Frenchman 

In  addition  ti  the  suggestion  of  Mrs  Rooaevclt.  1  would  recom- 
mend first  the  teaching  of  E.-^peranto  In  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  tc  enlisted  men  and  ofTlrers  because  It  would  carry 
great  influence  among  the  civilian  population,  und  to  the  public 
und  private  schools,  college*,  and  unlversiiies  In  a  number  of 
States  the  N  E  R  A  has  participated  In  the  teaching  of  E^peranlO 
to  certain  claasea  In  adult  education 

In  the  United  Htatea  ConRrea<(  enthuxlaam  for  the  Esperanto 
language  w»ut  nmnifeaied  In  1813  In  a  reatjlutlon  which  waa  intm- 
(iured  by  Con^frcfsman  Barlhold.  of  Miaaourl.  during  the  fliat 
ae»alon  of  the  8lxt> -third  Congreaa  but  because  of  the  World  War 
the  movement  wa.-!  nol  carried  out  In  recent  yearn  the  intereat 
in  fitudying  Experanlo  haa  ahown  itaelf  and  claaae*  with  volunlwr 
teachers  have  been  conducted  In  many  plaren  throughout  tha 
country  In  ihe  pagea'  school  In  the  United  Mlatea  Capitol  Build- 
ing a  clawa  Ma^  or»?ani«ed  eaiieclally  for  the  aecrelanea.  ^lenog- 
raphera  clerk*,  and  oUirr  employer*  in  Ihe  United  Slulea  Congreaa. 
The  E^p•rnnto  rla»»  In  the  Capitol  waa  looked  upon  with  intereat 
In  other  Mlatea  of  the  Union,  nnd  It  received  n  publicity  not  only 
111  the  United  bt«l«>a  hut  alj^o  In  Kurojie  for  the  Esperanto  Mugaalna  . 
Ii\  Oenrva  widely  publirlaed  Ihe  fact  that  un  Esperanto  cla»a  had 
l)een  permitted  in  the  Parliament  Building  in  America  aa  they 
called  It  there  in  Euro^^ 

Congreaamnn  Kasi.  Htitan  of  Ni  hraaka,  who  la  a  memt)er  of  tht 
Public  Buildings  and  (irounds  Committee  In  lhi»  Hou'te  of  Rep- 
roat'iitatlvea  cume  lo  the  claaa  und  ttddrt>aard  the  Eaprranto  aiu- 
dents  Congre.iiwman  HricrAN  praised  the  R»tper«nto  movement 
highly  for  he  bellevea  in  mviiuul  underauindlng  through  one  com- 
mon language  in  which  people  of  dilTerent  nniionaliile*  might 
communicate  with  one  another  Tlir  Little  Congreaa  of  the  Unlled 
Ktntea  o  Ixidy  made  U])  of  the  legislative  employeea,  more  Ihnii 
once  extended  invitation  to  npraaeniailve  Eaperanto  lo  appear 
iM-fore  Its  aeaalon  niid  explain  the  pur|X>aea  uf  Ihe  claaa  urganllicd 
for  benefli  of  iiw  mrml>erit 

For  the  benefit  of  thoae  who  are  not  vet  familiar  with  the  Esper- 
anto langtmne  I  quote  an  extract  from  an  adrtreaa  over  lhii  lfK*al 
radio  aiailon  WJHV  by  the  general  aecnflary  of  the  Eaperanto  Aaao- 
elttiion  of  North  America  In  conclualon  uf  hu  addreaa  he  aald; 
"Iiiteligenla  peraono  lernua  In  llngvon  facile  kaj  rapide  Baprranlo 
extna  la  vera  aolvo  de  la  lingvu  problemo  kuj  iH)trnca  liel(X)  al  Inlar- 
nacln  pnco  Himpin  rica,  precltf.n.  iK'laonu.  flekaeble,  facile  lernahia 
la  inoderna  kultura  lingvo  dit  la  tula  mondo  lu  prukllka  a(j|vo  da 
In  probletno  de  intrrnacln  compieno  Cll  nierltan  viun  airioKan 
koniideron  " 

In  Kngllah  "Any  intelligent  person  ran  learn  the  language  eaaiJy 
nnd  ra|)idly  Eaperanto  la  the  leal  dilution  of  the  languagf  prob- 
lem nnd  n  poimtlal  lielp  toward  liileriialioiial  jiKnc*  Hinipli"  rich, 
prrclne,  euphoiilniK  flexible,  eaa.ly  learned,  liie  modern  culturiU 
langungf  of  Ihe  whole  world,  the  praclicwl  aoluiion  uf  the  problem 
of   Intel  national  compiehenalon,  ll   merita  your  cniialderatlon  ' 

Concluding  her  newapaprr  column,  Mra  IUH>*evell  aald  "For  our 
own  pleasure  we  uuuhl  lo  make  a  greater  efTorl  to  a|)«ak  aevaral 
luiiliuimea,"  and  *o  1  alncerely  dwllinle  U>  both  I'reaideiit  and  Mra. 
noo.'evelt  the  following  llnea  in  aeveral  lanuuiigaa  for  Uielr  great 
efTorta  in  trying  lo  lewd  tha  world  toward  reaching  the  goal  of  irut 
frlendahip  and  mutual   underatandUig 

1     Vive   le   Prealilenl   et   Madame   ItiHmevell    French 
EV1V4   ll   Prcnideiitr  e   In  Hegnorn   RtJoa«>velt    Italian 
Viva  el   Preaidente  y  la  Hehora  JUxiaevell.  Mpaniah 
Vivu   la  Hrar.ldttiilo  kaJ   la  Henjorino  H<Mia€ivall    Kai>eranto 

nui    Km   PrraiUenl   lluoMivelt   Am*    Kuna    AlllwahlnM, 


Ke    Oln 
Hnwailnn 

(I    Mabuhl 
Inlniida 
7    Knuvnn 


«l    Preaidenle    al    al    Oliiaug    liooavvnU,    PhlUpplM 


aau  rre*ldenll    Finiilih 
h    Nu/dai    pnvp  prc.lilente    (>*ch 
U    Nieih  /.yji«  preaydetit,  I'ultah. 
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EXTKNSION  («K  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  D.  McUEYNOLDS 

ur   TKNNrXHKK 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  ftKPKKSKNTATIVKS 
Thurnday  June  19  ile0»Uit1vt  day  of  Turaday.  Jutw  14) .  t93t 

Mr  McREYNOLDB  Mr  Sppakrr.  thfrf  Is  u  man  retiring 
from  CongrcM  al  thl*  swuiion  of  pongreiui  who  u  guina  lo 
be  grealJy  mUard.  I  refer  lo  mr  frU?nd  and  colleague  the 
Horjomble  Wiujam  BtAOigY  Uibitiao,  of  North  CHrolma 

Mr  VwtrtAD  cam*"  here  at  Hw  opening  of  Uv  Stwoniy- 
thlrd  Cnnnretw  and  alnce  thai  timr  he  haji  not  only  made 
niany  friend*  in  \hin  House  tut  ha*  nerved  the  people  of 
hUi  dutrirt  and  hi*  country  triih  diitlncUon 

A*  iubchAinnai^  of  the  Conjmltte*'  on  Appropnaiions  he 

No  one  on  that  committee 
b«-il*'r  than  he  doe*,  and  hi** 
remembered 

Hi*  reUrement  from  the  Cohgreaa  1*  going  to  be  n  Br<»at 
loan  lo  the  country  and  eapfclally  to  the  people  of  his 
dUlrlcl  Honetil.  faithful,  demanatratlng  a  rare  iniemgence 
Mr   UkomAD  poaneMes  ihoae  q  iAUtle*  peculiar  to  !iL«.u>.Hmen. 

He  will  be  very  much  mlaanl  by  all  of  u*  becauw  it  is 
men  of  hi*  type  that   are   needed  to  tall   the  old  ghip  of 


hAM  miulc  a  remarkable  record, 
prenenl*  his  bill*  to  the  Huu«i' 
eloquent  remark*  will  long  be 


lUte  lafcly  during  these  tryini 


ExciM  Tux 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BURTON 


or    MO  4TANA 


IN  THK  SKNATK  OK 
Thwtday.  Jun*  16  arffUUxtnM- 


UK  UNITKI)  HTATKS 
day  of  Tuftduu.  June  7>.  /93J 


Lrrnm  dy  sbnmxjr  wKWi-in 


Mr    WIItXLER     Mr    Prtaidenl.   In  view  of  fal«e  Ptftte- 


ment*   that  were  inaerted   in 
Congreaiiman  OCowffirLt  with 


muu*  rim*enl  to  in*ert  the  foiowiivg  Icttrr  lo  ConKrewMUftii 
OroKNBU  m  amwer  U)  hi*  «  alenirnu 


There  being  no  objection, 


printed  in  the  Ricono.  a*  follcw*; 


»  J  J  oroHwtii., 

Hcui*  (if  Hrpr^$entatii«ii.  W^thtngton 
I)f«ii  HI*     In  Mldr«*MinM  %uj  u 


dir«wt«d  the  UnlUd  Muim  Tariff 
ale  with  rvrtain  faet*  rvlmtng  tn 
I7iMl««  date  of  Novvtnhrr  M)  IV9^ 
miMion  rumtabed  vm  wUh  t»eu 
lo  the  Revenue  Act  at  IMJ  jitnr 
The  M«t  of  Uil*  amendmrnt  Ini 
oiv   p<m«»  7*27  o(   vol  unit  75    p»rt 


r«>vintfMw    by    taxing    U\r    maw 

•d«if>i«d  Uw  WhMler-Vandvnterf 

n>ent      T1\u«  dvirtng  the  Hihivit 

ia*   on    the   iniportaUon  of   cot>^r    Ivvtwl 

■tMt»m«'nt  of  lUt  f»ct«  on  thi« 
rrmiirlm  which   y<  u  pl*c«  In   Uh 

Itit  OKD 

Til*'  f«rt*  «how  th«t   I  lu^lilK) 
ft    ttrliMTv    jruu   evw    vmme    U> 


times. 


on  CoppiT 


K.  WHEELKR 


the   Rtcx^BD  on   yedterdnv   by 
reference  to  nic,  1  n%k  unani- 


Ihe  letter  wa*  ordered  to  b»« 


Jt'HK    U.    101H 


n  c 

h»r  MwmtMr  of  CoujirwMi  I  *i)uWl 


wr  th«t  I  «M  ■urprlMHl  ih*t  th»y  •h«nihl  iiumti  m  (hf  H»i<>bu  >i 
■liit«>niria  that  wm  n  dclllM'ral*  mUtfTpr*a*ittMllui)  of  tiKt  ■*,\tu 
r*f»r»iK-e  to  mr  or  any  i)lh«r  Member  of  iht  ftoimip  >>r  Hiuiw 
tout  I  ftm  not  etirprtavd  in  yo  jr  p«rtlrv»l»r  c»m>  You  i.iu<  »l.l 
know  that  Itoniitr^r  Matoim  Benitor  VAMOCNRKBa  and  mfMflt  in- 
tnidvK«>d  K^lntly  in  the  Hen»t««  tv\  rvbru«ry  a,  iu;n  BennU  Kemi- 
lutton  Ho    CM.  of  Ih*  «#v»nty-iN?on(l  Congrew      Thu  rnnolviliim 


OnmmlMlan  to  furnuh  Wip  »ri^- 

popprr  Mid  »n  fxcl«#  t*i  ll»fri»<in 

the  United  HtiiU>«  TurlfT  (Om- 

hieh  •iipportwl  an  iurnndturnt 

ding  for  nn  Mri<«c  tux  on  ct^ppor 

ttducrd  on   April  «,   1913    npiwari 

7    of  thi«  CowoniawKiiiAi    Rnoun 


I   likrwiM  joined  llen»Uini  IUtdiv*  and  V*NniMiiitiia  in  ttyf  inin  • 
duction   of  other   amendmenui  (••innwl   to  urcomplinh   th<>  mkmr 
limiting  tiM  ImportAiion  of  copper   prixUiriKl   In  other 


On    M*y    2a      li>H3     thi«    Hri)Aii< 

Harden  ropp*r  rsriar-Uii  amt-mt- 

nlmmiaTfttlnn  wua  thi«  flmt  una* 

Your    d«llb*raU    ini«- 

nail»r  i»   typunl   nf   nuwi   ot  vovir 

Appvndli  of  the  C('Noa«a*i>>NAL 

m  piling  an  airiae  Ui  on  rnp< 

<r    Houar    ot    Hcprracnlaltvva    aiid 


did  II  ovtr  ihr  obirriwii  nf  th»'  r(rp|)#r  Intereeta-  but  In  the 
liil#ri«l  lit  VU*  \>fn>\f  of  Montana 

If  yini  wMuia  rrnil  thr  (onatrution  of  il»*  trnltrd  Htat«<a  ymi 
wmiUI  rfalirr  Ihat  »  inrilt  <it  ^  uk  i>iI1  h»»  l<>  nnglnalr  In  tho 
)tnuM>  nf  Kr|ir.wntutivr«  aiul  witl.  ynvii  ifrwat  inrtvinnrn  both  In 
IhiK  '-mjniry  ntitl  .ibr<i«ul  you  »h<iuUl  bavn  nv  tmubU  in  aecvirlng 
trif   paaiMMt''  (If   ytitir   hill 

YoM  al««>  know  nr  ^ti  (iitd  kmw  that  vour  MtaU>nvrnt  with  rrf»>r« 
I  nn-  ',)  my  v|i«niri»r  Mr  Hri\r«t  at  Miin  Htinron  la  to  say  thi»  t»»«at, 
un'nif  »a  irr  vmir  ■!  lU'inriit  t  with  rrfrrrnri*  to  Mr  Onnnelt  It 
l«  wUh  r<gr'-i  Mm'  I  !'•<■!  cDmiM-IIrd  to  plaio  thin  IrlUT  In  tho 
Hb'  oan  tjir  in  virw  (  i  ihp  miarrprracntrttiou ,  unrt  vintrutha  you 
havr  inn<1<'  with  rffcrtticf  to  rni-  ni;d  whl('l\  V<ivi  plnord  In  the 
Hbiobd  \v.  ihr  rl.minK  inv  'if  tfr.*  ara-ion  nf  Conifri'aa  in  violation 
ot  wt'll-ktiown  rulr««  ui  )M)th  the  lli  u«<'  nn\cl  tVrimUi,  I  nuiat  do  ao, 
Ilp«i.««cirully, 

Bl'«TON     K 
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Wh 


(  ommencenu'nt  EicfrciMeH 

KXTKNSION  OF  KKMARKS 

HON,  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

!>►  MAs.sA'  lit  -<rrrs 

IN  THK  Si:.\ATK  til'  TilK  UMTKD  STATES 

Thursdav  Junr  IH    ifQt^lattii-  dny   ;/  Tufxday.  June  7),  19iS 

ADDRESH   UY  HKNATt>H    BlI.KI.rY   AT  WII.BERFORCE 

Mr  WAl>iH  Mr  I*resuti'ru,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prini«-cl  In  fhf  KKconn  iin  addrpss  delivered  by  the 
srnior  Senatnr  trom  Ohio  Mr  Bi:i.ki.«;y  I  at  the  commence- 
nu'Ut  exi'Musea  ui  WiltjfTfon  »*  UnivciMty.  WUberforct',  Ohio, 
Jun.'  9    I9:t« 

T^ipr»»  bfti.R  un  ohjoct I  "t',,  the  uddicvs  wa*  ordered  tu  b« 
prliiU'd  in  the  IUiuud,  lu*  lulluw.s. 

It  la  oharm'tfrutw  .>f  Arn.Ti«  «  tn  (hink  I'.hfrnlly  utul  to  look 
firwnrd  \V  i.Drrfi n  n  t'niM'n.Hi  ;i  ,i  inoniun»»ni  In  lihrnil  and 
fiir>*arrl-Ii>uliinK  t.h>>unht  hnih  iii  ilw  tinjur  iii;U  :n  lla  ptiriioau, 
H4«v  Willian>  WilN-rfxrcr  wnw  kn  'wti  in  Knglnnd  niorr  than  a 
criilurv  Ht;o  (vn  «  lllwru:  i»nd  lininaMtarinii  th;nkfr  (»nd  «lntpanu\n, 
and  ("iiilrihutf^l  t"  'hf  pi  okT<'«»>i\  r  tho  i(;ht  iviid  ariion  of  lua  Uiiy. 
'Ihr  univi'i'ltv  lirrn  ii..itir«l  fi>r  liirn  waw  fnuiKlcd  for  Ihf  brUPfil 
of  u  riMf  ii|)prr«iMi.M|  in  >  iiali'in  wimw  idrnU  .ui'l  priiiciplpa  ha\'0 
alwnva  l«r««i!  hnurd  uti  IPif-rtv  mid  tiir  rUffii*  <if  mrin  'I'Uo  round- 
ing? of  »u<'h  nn  inntiiinion  of  l  njlirr  iKurninK  "t  the  lUn«?  llila 
uiilv>«raitv  v.n»  r^'tii.dfd  wn/i  itorir  lUi  iiiipor' lUit  nU'p  toward  llio 
rrmtirntl.  n  of  .1 1  int"l«'ti(l''r  iiv  nfii.|»'rnrv  hrtwrrn  tiip  fuiidu- 
iiirnt»il  and  ufHlviim  priiK  iplr^  of  n\i(  Anirnr.'iii  ( 'oi'.dt'fvjilon  and 
tl.i'  uiUT  •ut(vt<r«ii'ii  "f  'III-"-  ]i'in(ipl»*a  tn  ti.i'  nn]u»i  »ubJocliun 
;  II  t  M  <-  i.iiiici  'lie  im  •  n.^i-'lfi/  i  t.i.in  tliiif  It  ML  KM  Ui/ci'iiir, 
Ku'lifv  vi<ar«  of  p'it:rrfw  linv.'  iu«iinott  thr  wiadum  and  \Ulon  of 
Itif  fn'tid.r*  IlLilvp  l)r«i;ir,  A  I'tt) uc  M.ohop  Jiuuca  H  MliurUir. 
and    I'nif     John    (I      Mlt<lu-li 

Thr  work  if  thr  f'"ilrlit«  liM  hfcn  ut,;\'  ntlMod  Ml  hy  lilahup 
Hi'viTitv  Hrtti^'rii  llt»linp  H  H  Wright  ,iiul  iJi  Oriiioiuli'  Wulkrr, 
It  m  KrallfyUH:  to  rtn  n'.\  *),t\'  VVl  1  hfTf  <'r<  i'  flUVrrxUy  la  ihv  litudor 
of  till"  niovi-iTipni  flit  hU'hiT  fd'ii  .vtiDii  III  Aini'iirsk.  and  llu»t  undpr 
lia  intinuKrMiTi'  tiv  Mir  Aff.iui  MfM,  "i:»f  Mpiainpal  Cliun'h  It 
h«a  tirrn  on  ,1  »oui'd  infii«  flii.ir.  iKilv  whilr  It  ti««i  uU(j  hrlil  Ita 
uu'iMi'»«i i.  M-ii  p..*..'!  1:  (  ,1  i>iiirii,,p  ill  ci.iiwu.in  <'ilu»auun  The 
■  uicfMi  of  thi«  Ohio  ,ii«i  it'i' !'  n  ■hould  ufToid  n  dpflnlli'  encotir- 
aurrnrrit  to  ihr  pxtahli' h inn , t  ,f  >.ini;l4r  ; iiatltut lon«  much  nof-dfd 
In  oiiiiT  Htnif«  It  !■<  t:iw(!  t,>  Km'v*  tf.ut  Iiu^ifly  vliruuKh  Iha 
rfT<'ttj«  of  HiihoM  Wrii^Mit  «  irfr'.,,  !n»  nricmliMl  Mir  ratHhllahmriil 
of  .inotDrr   Wilt)rrr.Ti  r   Iiinti'M'o   in  Tmiubv.uI    South  AfiU'a 

TimIhv  onr  moi-f  rhix*  !•  irrtdy  1m  Ini'r  thr  lolli'Kc  caiapua  and 
II*  inrmtirri  nwir^  1  ik  !  T'AiirM  t  ■  nndMij.:  Ihi-ir  plucca  In  a  world 
rii»trf«<M'<l  tn  tl  .'  r.  Mf':«;  in  tha  rxi'ds  lixluy  th.'y  nmal  look 
forward  to  inrftinur  t-r-K  .nririii  ;>  ?•■.  wiih  now  luliipttitlona  of  raUt)- 
llahrd   iKwInl   mi  1   |  .'l  lllrsil    [it  ti..-i;iii-»i 

In  othrr  ttrnr*  f'"  't  Mi«  ^'■•<\  nc* '"oiarv  to  nuiki-  nrw  adupt,a« 
tlonn  of  prin.'ipiri.   hv    think'i-v;   iitxTiiI'.v   und   luokiuK  forwurd 

Ttif  npint  wh!r!,  ^utiihlshrd  '  ur  Anirrlrun  ClovcrnniriU  waa  a 
forw.»rd-l"okii>;  »p;i;'  iskI  ',->,  <-»>,pn'iiil  pxprraaion  U  in  ihe  lan- 
gUaKC  of  our  I). .  Unit !  ,t;  .  f  1  ndrpcndiUK  r  We  hold  thea*  truUia 
to  ty  i*»lf-rvirt^ni  !lMf  ([I  •tini  nrr  rriMitod  f<iual.  Ihiit  they  are 
rndowrd  hv  ihnr  crtivtot  u;'h  lort.vin  in-iluumblc  righu,  that 
amoiiR  thi'a^  ur  l;fr  litMT'v  w-.d  thp  purMiit  of  hiippineaa  That 
to  »««curr  thoKi'  ri^!,'<.  v.  '■'•rnnKMstji  ,\rv  liiatiluU'd  among  men, 
drrivin,j  thrir  n.>'  jh  wrrn  fr  ;n  thr  ronKr-nl  (jf  the  |{Overnrd, 
tlint  whrnrvt>r  ur,  fir-n  f  ^i MrriiniMit  twcoinfa  drulructlvc  of 
thr»r  endK  it  i«  th<-  ri^^ht  if  thr  p<«oplf  to  aJlor  or  lo  atxiliah  It, 
and  to  ln»t!futr  new  ^n  v.-rnfMir.'  When  lhl«  wiu  writun  there 
wan  no  rtrin'K-ritir  i.:<"--rrr  rii- r, '  rx^tlni,:  :n  thr  W'-rUl  Mid  AnuTlca 
lo<.,ard   fiir'A.iiu    Uj   thr   .ii( .,  i..p,.',hiiu  t.t   ol   u  grciit   Idcul 


Tha  •vithorahip  of  the  I>'Clivr»llon  of  Indi<p*>nd.Mir«'  U  itt- 
trlhutPd  to  Tlumiaa  JefTrraon,  and  wn  .till  rrptrd  him  jia  tlir 
rliding  .pint  of  our  damm-racy  Hr  anid  '■W.'  of  the  United 
Hiaira  are  oon^lltutlonallv  and  conaclentiovialy  denionata  We 
conaiilrr  aocuty  na  one  of  lli«  nulviral  wnnla  with  which  tnan 
»•.„«  l)een  rreaU'd,  and  that  he  haa  been  endowed  with  f.wu  lea 
and  tnmlltira  tn  elTert  Ita  antufttcllon r  JrtTcraon  brlirved  that 
Ihr  re».rv.naibilitv  for  Oovernrnrnt  ahould  b.'  ahiirrd  by  all  the 
i.eoplr  1  (iuot4<  a«Bin  "Tho  influence  ov.t  Government  mual 
lo  Ihared  by  all  the  peoplr  If  evrry  Individual  who  compom'i 
thr  nu»»a  pi.rtuip.Uea  of  ihe  uUlmftie  aulhorlty,  the  Uuv.Miim.nt 
1,11  be  ailfe"  kia  conception  of  goveinment  by  the  miv  orlty 
of  all  people  neceaaarily  Included  n  projHfr  reap.-ct  fur  mlnorUiea, 
i,nd  m  hla  flrat  inuuiiurnl  oddreaa  he  aluted  a  »"'"^',Pl';,<'f,«;'7J": 
ment  from  wluch  wo  will  never  want  to  depurt  , All  w  11  bi-ar 
in   mind  thla  aacred   prlnclplr,  that,  thouRh  tho  will   of   the  nm- 

"riv  li  in  all  cnaea  to  prevail,  thai  wuT.  lo  be  rightful,  muHt 
(,e  leMonublr;  UuU  the  minority  poaaeaa  l»i' '  V*^""',  T  k1  .ni  Ir. 
..(uiul  luwi.  mu-l  protect,  and  to  viohue  which  W"vd'  b"  "PPr  "•- 
•ion  ••  Theae  principlca  of  dcmocrncy  were  rmlx>dled  In  our 
Conatlttitlon,  which  provided  our  Nation  with  n  practlcU  work- 
luK   K<wernmenl   bftNfd   on   the   hlijh    Ideal   of   the  equal   rlKhia  ol 

"  Thrireal  men  who  fotmded  our  Oovernment  were  to"  w>«  \" 
belirvt.  ihul  thrir  wiMlom  luul  experience  could  l>e  |.umi  lent  for  lUl 
iim«      They  »ei   tip  n  prnrtlcal  Kovernmenl     baaed  on   ^';^''  p'^n^o- 
iratic   Ideal     nn   in^lrumentallty  ihrouwh  *'^";»^."''"\  "J,'»''„^i'.^' ' 
hrrNe  hla  liberty  and  purauc  hla  happlneaa,   bvil  they  »\«t»J^«    '^*;; 
to  ixmtrrlly  the  t.vhk  of  aiifegtuudlng  and  developing  Ihoae    dcaU, 
OeorKc  WuHhinK-ton  «nld     -Thf  wnrineat  frlenda  and  the  beat  aup- 
portrtN  the  ConsVitutlon  hi«  do  not  contend  that  It  la  free  from 
imnrrrei  tiona     •      •      •     1   think  the  people  run,  na  they  will  have 
thr   ndMintane   of   experience   on  ihelr  aide,   decide   with   lu*  much 
Drourleiy  on  the  Bllcratlona  and  amendmenta  which  arc  neceaaary, 
a.  liurJlve*      I    do   not   think    we   are    more    inaplred.   have   more 
wiMlom   or  unnnow  more  virtue,  than  thoac  who  will  come  after  vis 
The  w»me  ideaa  were  expreased  by  JefTeraon     "Sorne  «"«"   'oo^^,,*^ 
con»ititution»  with  aancilmonioua  reverence,  and  deem  them  1  ko 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too  aacred  to  be  touched.     They  aacrlbc 
to  the  men  of  the  preceding  nue  a  wladom  more  than  human,  una 
i»uppoae   what   they  did  to  be  beyond   amendment     1   knew   that 
n^'e  well,   I   belonKed  to  It,  and  labored  with  it.     It  deaerved  well 
of    \u   country      It    was    very    like    the   preaent,   but   without    the 
experience  of  the  preaent.   luwi  and  luatltutlonr  mual  go  hand  in 
hand   wilh   the   pro^rraa   of   the   human   mind      A«   that  become* 
more   developed,    more   enllK»nened,   aa   new   diacoverlea   are   nmde, 
new  irvitha  Ulacloaeil,  and  monnera  and  opinion*  channc  with  the 
chanur  of  clrcuni»lancea,  luhtilutlona  mual  advance  alao,  and  keep 
pair  with  the  timet      We  ml«ht  aa  well  require  a  man  to  wear  atlll 
the  cont  whKh  fitted  him  when  a  boy,  na  clvlllwd  aoclety  to  remain 
rvrr  under  the  reKimen  of  their  ancoalora      It  l»  thla  prepc^termia 
Idra  which   haa  lately  deluijed   Kurope  in  blood      U-l   via  follow  no 
Mich  exaniplea    nor   weakly  believe  that  one  Kenoratlon   la  not   n» 
capable  ar  another  of  taking  care  of  Itwdf,  and  of  ordeilng  ita  own 

Three-quartera  of  a  century  Inter  tho  wladom  of  thla  hintement 
of  the  forwar<l-lookliiB  JrlTeraon  waa  amply  vindicated  In  a  ureal 
rrl-u  that  then  conlronted  the  Nation  Abraham  Lincoln  auld 
The  du«ma«  of  the  quiet  pant  are  inndecninte  to  Ihe  «ilurmy 
preaent  The  occaaion  la  piled  hlRh  With  dimruUy,  and  we  mual 
riae  with  the  ui'canlon  Aa  our  caae  1«  new,  wo  mual  think  niiew 
and  net  anew  We  muat  dlaenthrnll  oura^lvea,  and  then  we  ^Imll 
»ave  the  country  '  Lincoln  waa  inapired  by  the  aame  idea  of  » 
dem.HTMlc  government  na  wna  JafTeraon.  After  hl«  nral  election  to 
the  J'realdency  and  whll*  on  hla  way  to  Wnahlnnton  to  tJike  omce, 
Lincoln  made  a  -peech  In  Indopendenco  lUll  in  Phi  adelphln  In 
which  he  anld:  "I  have  never  had  n  feeling  politlcnlly  that  did  not 
fpriim  from  the  aentimenU  embodied  in  the  Derlnration  of  in- 
deuendenoe  "  Lincoln  waa,  in  hli  time,  the  giont  •xponenl  of  Jef- 
farVonian  demwracy  Not  in  th«  aenae  thai  wa  have  a<imelim.m 
het.rd  the  term  "JefTeraonlan  democracy"  recently  uaed,  for  Lincolii 
aupDorted  ft  atrong  central  government  and  differed  with  .Jeffer- 
aotVa  view  about  Mtalea'  rlghta;  but  oonoerning  the  more  fun- 
damentnl  principle,  of  liberty,  democracy,  "'«>  »^ '"»»'' ^'''''i^i'" ' 
coin,  phlloaophy  looked  back  to  Jelleraon.  but,  liHe  JefTeraon. 
iilwava  looked  forward  ,^  .    ,     ^ 

Lincoln  ■  comment  on  the  ahlftlng  of  party  ndherenr*  to  fvmdn- 
meniftl  prmclplea  la  of  genuine  Intertat  today.  In  186W  he  wrote; 
•Remembering  that  the  JelTeraon  pnrty  wn»  formed  upon  It*  "lUp- 
poaed  aviperior  devotion  to  the  peraonal  rlghta  of  men,  hold  tig 
the  ruht.  of  property  to  be  aecondnry  only  and  greatly  Inferior, 
and  aaaummR  that  the  ao-cnlled  democracy  of  today  are  the 
JefTeraon  and  their  opponent*  the  antl- JefTeraon  party,  11  will  tnt 
mtereallng  to  note  how  completely  the  two  have  chanued  hand* 
a«  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  originally  luppoecd  lo  be 

**' "Tile  democracy  of  today  holda  the  liberty  of  one  man  to  be 
ftbaolulely  nothing  when  It  conAlct*  with  another  man  a  right 
of  prop«rty;  RepubUcana,  on  the  contrary,  are  '?',»'o^*\J.'^^.  "J)^" 
nnd  the  dollar,  but  In  c*»e  of  conflict  the  man  .t«^o"  "^»  ^°>]f,'; 
I    remember   being   once    much    nmueed    nt    aeaing   two    partially 

JntoxTaTod  men  engaged  In  a  fight  with  ii^'i^^fHr'^.ri'.dTn 
which  fight,  after  a  long  nnd  rnthor  harmle**  contoat,  ended  in 
each  having  fought  himself  out  of  hla  own  coat  nnd  into  that  of 
the  other     If  the  two  leading  partle*  of  tbl*  day  ar*  really  idcu- 


tlcal  with  (he  two  in  the  daya  of  JefTeraon  and  Adnm*.  they  haee 
lM<rformp<t  the  aaine  feat  a.  the  two  drunken  men  " 

Thla  amu.ing  alatement  about  the  ahlftlng  of  p»rty  poaltlorM 
U  moat  miereating  to  review  today  after  another  75  yenri  have 
pnaaed  It  iimat  put  u.  on  our  guard  agalnat  allrltauling  to  any 
political  party  an  abaolute  conalatency  m  adhering  to  prmclplea 
The  Democratic  Party  of  Lincoln',  day  waa  the  .ucceaaor  of  JefTer* 
aon'a  party  by  direct  continuity  of  organlrrd  exialence;  yet  Lincoln 
in  helping  to  form  a  new  ItenubUcan  Pnrty  to  onjMw  the  party 
of  Jellcr.on.  w  a.  fundnmentally  in  accord  with  Jetteratma  prin- 
ciple* In  the  »*me  letter  from  which  I  have  qvioted,  Lincoln 
went  on  to  any  •Bvil  aoberlv,  It  la  now  no  child'a  piny  to  •aea 
the  prmclplea  of  JefTeraon  fmin  total  overthrow  In   Ihl*  Nation 

•The  prlnrlplea  of  JeHeraon  ore  the  def\nlilona  nnd  akloma  of  free 
noclity      And  yet  tliey  are  denied  and  evaded,  with  no  amoU  ahow 
of    cvicceaa       One    diifhlngly    cnlla    them    'glittering    genernlille*,* 
Another  bluntly  cnlla  them    aelf-evldent  Ilea'     And  other*  inaldl- 
oualy  argue  ihat  they  apply  to  'auperlor  rncea  '     Tliea.-  expreaaloM, 
difTerinn  in  form   are  Identical  in  object  and  efTect- the  aupplnntlnf 
of  the  principlr*  of  free  Kovernmenl  and  reaioring  Ihoa*  of  clnaaifl- 
cnlion,  caMe,  and  legitimacy      They  would  delight  n  convocation  of 
crowned    heart,   plotilng    Kgalnat    the   people      They   nr#    the    vnn- 
nuard    the  miner,  aid  anppera  of  rettirnlng  deapotlam      We  mual 
repvilae  them  or  they  will  avibjugnte  Ui      ThI.  la  n  world  of  com- 
penaaiion    and  he  who  would  be  no  Mnve  mvi.t  conaent  to  hare  no 
Klnve     Thoao  who  deny  freedom  to  other*  deaervr  It  not  for  them- 
hclvea.  and,  under  a  JubI  Clod,  cannot  long  main  It      All  honor  to 
JcfTeraon-the    man   who,    in   the   concrete   prea.ure   of   a   atruggl* 
foi  luitlunnl  independence  by  n  Minnie  people    had  the  coolneaa,  fure- 
civat    and  capacity  u.  Introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  docu- 
ment nn  nbairact  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  nnd  nil  tlmea,  nnd 
ao  to  embalm  It  then   that  today  and  In  oil  coming  dnya  It  .hall  t>e 
n  rebuke  and  n  .tumbling  block  to  the  very  harbinger*  of  reappear- 
ing tyranny  nnd  opprea^lon  "  .      „    ,       ..  ,  t.  m- 
To  that   iibwtrHcl  truth,  introduced  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence bv  Jefferson,  Lincoln  remained  true,  nnd  fought  the  gcxxJ 
fight  ngalimt  diatlnctloivM  of  race  and  clnaa  that  are  .ubver.lve  of 
fvindanVental    liberty      He   aaid :    "Thoae    argument,    that    are   made 
that  the  inferior  race  ore  to  be  treated  with  na  much  nllowance  aa 
they  are  capable  of  enjoying,  that  na  much  la  to  be  done  for  them 
ni*   their   condition    will    allow     what    arc    theae    argurnenU?     They 
are  argvimcnla  that  klnga  have  made  for  enalnvlng  the  people  in  all 
ngea  of  tlie  world  " 

'Yovi  win  find  that  nil  the  argument*  tn  favor  of  kingcraft  were 
of   thlH   (lawi,    they    alway.   be».lrode   the   necka   of   the   people,   iu>t 
thill    they    wanted    to   do    11.   but    becauac    the    i)eople    were   better 
off  for  being  ridden      That  li  their  argument  nod  ;»^"'/fK""'"^,\ 
\n  the  aame  old  .eri)ent   that   anya.    You  work  and  1  eat,    V""  toU 
and  1  will  enjoy  the  fruit,  of  If     Turn  In  whatever  way  you  will, 
whether   It   come   from   the   mouth   of   n   king,   m   excuae     or   en- 
.laving  the  people  of  hi.  covinlry,  or  from  the  movith  of  men  of 
one  rare  a*  a  reaaon  for  enalaving  the  men  of  aivother  rare,  It  I* 
all  the  -ume  old  ^>eriM'nt,  and  I  hold,  If  that  ct,ur»e  of  nrKumenU- 
tion  that  1.  nuvde  for  the  pvirpoae  of  conylncInK  t^^^^ny'"!';  "''"'J 
thnt  we  ahovild  nol  care  about  thla  ahould  be  grnnted.  It  doe.  not 
atop  with   the   Negro      I   »houl<l   like   to  know,   If   Inking  thl.  old 
iWlnratlon    of    Independence,    which    dednrea    thnt    nl    "»»«\,»f» 
eriunl  ution  principle,  and  making  exrrptlon.  to  U,   where  WUI   It 
It'op?    if  one  man  .ny.  It  doe.  not  mean  a  Negro,  why  not  another 
aay  It  doe.  not  mennaome  other  mnnl'     If  that  Decluratlon  la  not 
the  trvilh    let    u.  gel   the  alalUle   bCK.k^  in   wlvlch   *'  "^''^   '\'   ^"^ 
U'nr  it  out     Wlu)  1.  ao  bold  n.  to  do  It?    If  It  U  not  tnie,  let  u* 
"ear  It  out      If  It  la  true,  let  u*  atlck  to  It     Ut  u«  Bland  firmly  by 

'  To' quote  further  from  Lincoln  "It  la  •aid  in  on*  of  the  admonl- 
linn*  of  our  U.rd,  A.  your  lather  in  Heaven  la  perfect,  be  ye  alio 
er  Jet'  -nie  Savior,  \  luppoae,  did  nol  fKiK.ct  that  any  human 
Teature  could  be  perfect  U  the  Knther  In  Heaven,  but  He  anld. 
'Aa  your  Knihrr  in  Heaven  la  perfect,  be  ye  alao  perfect'  Hi  ■*« 
that  up  0*  a  aiundnrd,  and  he  who  did  moat  lownrd  reaching  tlul 
atnndnrd  nttnlned  the  higheal  degree  of  inoial  perfection  Bt)  I 
lay  in  relnilon  to  the  principle  thnt  nil  men  are  created  equal,  lei 
ti  be  nV  nearly  reached  a*  w*  can  If  we  cannot  give  freedom  to 
every  creatuVe',  let  u.  do  nothing  that  will  impow-  alavery  upon  any 
other  creature  Li<i  u»  then  turn  thl.  Oovtrnmenl  back  into  the 
channel    in    which    the    framer.    of    the    Conatitullon    originally 

''  Kduclted  men  look  backward  In  the  itudy  of  hUlnry  that  they 
may  the  better  look  forward  We  hxik  back  lo  the  wladom  of  the 
fnthera  of  our  Republic,  lo  our  D.>cl*r*lion  of  independenct  and 
our  Conatlfuilon.  and  w*  re*mrm  our  devotion  to  the  pr  "clplei 
therein  declared,  becnuae  they  are  forward-looking  principle*  and 
we  are  liwklng  forward.  Indeed,  to  mnlnlain  thoee  principle*  to 
which   we   oonalauUy   rca«*cri  our   devotion,   wu   mu»l  over  loofc 

°Well  do  w*  know  that  after  a  century  and  n  hnlf  the  Ideal* 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  hnv*  not  even  yet  been 
fully  achieved;  but  thoee  forward-looking  men  from  whom  w* 
have  been  ouotlng  underatood  the  dimcAmiea.  ar^d  ^hel'  ?•;'•"«• 
with  partial  achievement,  la  a*  notable  aa  t^»»  '"•^'f*!'"'",  »' 
their  Mpre*.lon  of  ultimate  Ideal*  JefTeraon  anld^  J^*l*J**i 
anall.pnSc.d  gnit  for  the  advance  of  !«*>*»•"!".  *»^^,f%*i 
mind  under  which  w*  mu»t  Bcquie*ce  ;  and  Lincoln  aald  .w* 
r  ild  not  aecvire  the  g.KKl  we  did  aecure  If  we  graaped  for  mo« 
nliU  Uaviug   by  ucco**iiy  *ubmiiud  to  thai  mucb.  it  doe*  nol 
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u.    hia    day    acrfimiiltah*!!    mucb 

;>.MliiKl    tovmnl    th«    a<-bt»v«fii#n|t 
w**i   knr/w  tBat   vbrn   Lincoln 
MMiituti'^n    vtilcb    rartUQaldr    ti^ 
fimuaa      Ytt   much   Ibai    he   aud 
'<^ay    to   an  voonomk-   oppr—xwi 
in)[.^->*  alavvry.   at   !•■•(   Imivm 
rf«ard  UMm«atv«a  m  fraa  owm 
».-*d  ilk«  purauit  of  bappioaas 

Mot    oniy    our   ovc    coutktry 
procMaa  of  auciai  ar^l  roonomic 
takiiic    plAoa.    tiKiuKh    b«a«T    wiU 
daacm.  may  ultuxvatcly  raault  ir 
\wfn  of  our  |>*opl«  ta  our  r 
be  Kj  dirvcifd  aa  to  r««ilz<>  that 
ot  ou^  pr«arnt-<tay  landantitp 
b«  uxMlfTtaJirn  and  pcrfnnaad  by 
who  hav*  bad  unuaual  opportu 
rhanoe   of    prtrrtiuc   tbemarlrea 
or  tbe  day      W«  must  racotcnlae 
of  tb^  muTiC  (orvmrd-lookinc 
aa  vaa  icivcn  ua  in  tbe  earlier 
and  by  LUiooln 

I  am  conAdcnt  that  ymi  wtto 
tiooai  opportunlU«a  here  at 
•xteix  laaderabip      Yea.   and  fuml^^ 
of  iMdantUp.     May  it  be  Uberal 


baif  a«o    Lincoln  ibrwe-quafter« 

for   bold  (ouracr    in  niatinK 

nl   demorrattr   principliM      Barb 

iward    th*    acbievrmeru    at    thn 

u  aim   mor»>   U)   be  accoin- 

at    ihoae     ideaia    todaiy      We 
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vaa    able    to    daatr^y    tn    thu 
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The  Third  Crisis 


A  plea  to  ail   Amencana  for 
atttutlonai    foveriunest.   comp<.-Ut|v« 
capital  lAin. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Ol' 


HON.  SAMUEL  3.  PETTENGILL 


OF   IM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK 


rbart#r  of   our   libertiaa      l^t 


the    whole    world    trxJay    u    In 

iK)a.     That  the  chamfea  now 

rrave    pranent    dlfBcultwa    and 

I  better  chaxice  for  vaat   nuin- 

bopc     That  our  coxirae  mar 

u  the  definite  rrsponatbiuty 

e  duty  of  auch  leaderahip  must 

x>mpetent  men.  aiul  lurety  iboae 

tn  education  bare  an  unusual 

for   the    rcsponatblMtira 

■uppcrt  tn  thia  day  leadership 

.  and   the  same   bold  courage 

by  Waahlngton.  by  Jefferson. 


competent 
aiid 
qtta  iity 


di  y« 


have  had  these   unusual   educa- 
will  recojrrilze  and  ■upport 
to  the  country  your  own  •hare 
and  always  looking  forward. 


WUb«rforoe 


united  rcand   In  defenae  n{  con- 
eiiterpriae.   and   a  huaianized 
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RErRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  16  ^kffitlative 


kay  of 


Mr    PfTi'lENOtLL.     Mr.  Sjieaker.  the  most  obvious  fact 
In   the  hcacUlnea  today  is  thjit  the   prosperity   parade   has 


coiiK'  to  a  patise;   (n  fact,  tt 


plain  that  the  New  DeaJ   ha.<    entered  upon  a  new   phase. 


People  are  becinnuig  to  reaiue 


Tuesday.  June  14> .  19i8 


Is  marching  backward.    It   Is 


that  all  that  glitters  m  Wash- 


ington Is  not  gold,  however  \filuable  much  of  the  work  of 

are  obliged  to  take  Inventory. 
i&  and  credits,  and  then  plan 


the  last  5  years  has  been.    We 
to  itrlke  a  balance  of  the  det 

our  future.  1 

At  the  moment  the  Nation  Is  a  babel  of  voices.  Govern- 
ment blames  Industry,  Industry  blames  Oovemment;  labor 
blames  capital,  capital  blames  habor :  and  labor  blames  labor. 
Ereryone  is  looking  for  the  fire  escape.  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  f\re  escape  is  the  re  um  to  constitutional  govem- 
nvent.  competitive  enterpriae.  und  a  humanized  capitalism. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  the  ca%  of  the     haves'  against 


the  "have  not*,"  of  property 
the  cause  of  the  peak  of  the 


against  poverty,  nor  to  plead 
economic  pyramid  against  its 


t>a5e.     I  do  not  worry  about  those  at  the  peak  of  the  pjTa- 
mid.    The  fact  that  they  are  [there  demonstrates  that  they 


ne*^l  little  help  or  protection 


Just  to  those  at  the  peak:  to  tliose  whose  courage,  enterprise 


mvection.  aiKl  business  genius 
penty  of  the  Nation,  not  only 
rest 


I 


Nevertheless,  I  do  not  irorry  about  them. 
wHxaa  tnA]3icT  kxists 
My  concern  Is  for  those  at  t  t>e  base  of  the  economic  pyra- 


mid. I  know  that  when  there 
new -car  market  booms,  and 
used  cars  dealers  are  no  kmgei 
damming  up  of  boytng  at  the 
Um  fV7  pe*k  of  the  pyramKL 


rom  government.    I  would  be 


have  helped  to  build  the  pros- 
for  themselves  but  for  ail  the 


Is  a  demand  for  used  cars  the 

hat  when  people  stop  buying 

able  to  sell  new  cars,  and  the 

base  soon  spreads  upward  to 


In  arculng  for  roa^Mtu'iniul  (rovrrnmcnt  compotltlvr  en- 
trrprLv  and  d  hunianiwd  rap'fa::.«;ni  I  do  so  brrausc  of  my 
drrp  ronviciion  thtii  und»r  a  '•y^ifni  wluch  preM,'rveH  tbene 
thri-e  thing',  a  larK'-r  p»Trf>rnai:n  of  \hr  •  havn  not*  '  have 
(limbr'd  Into  {hf  ranlcs  if  rh^'  h.ivfs"  than  under  any  other 
sy.stcin  .'line*'  tuiu"  txg;in  C>  iiirurywiMv  ii  is  my  deep  con- 
viction thai  ihf  d«"iruc(ion  of  ih*j^  principles  will  mean  the 
Ram*'  r»Hluc*Hl  standard  of  Iuuik  In  America  a.i  we  have 
sf^n  abroad  wht-re  politicians  run  business  to  serve  their 
p<jluical  ends  If  the  huiury  of  mankind  proves  anything,  it 
tearhes  us  that  men  pros;>  r  (mly  .so  long  as  they  are  free. 
Political  and  iconornic  ftf^cdfrni  r'-lca-'es  tens  of  millions  of 
mainsprings  cjf  iniliative  and  '^nterpri.'-'c  and  Invention  and 
new  id<  a.s  Under  Oovernnient  bureaucrsury  these  forces  aro 
r.ot   released 

All  cf  as  recognize  the  necessity  of  change.  I  am  sure 
there  is  not  on>'  who  would  not  reshinsle  the  rcxjf.  put  in 
i;»'w  pIimibmK,  or  buv  n.  \%-  furniture  m  the  home  of  free 
povernmtT.t  We  do  not  fApi.  however,  that  we  can  Improvo 
cur  lot  by  tampering  wuh  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
whole  superstructure  resLi  In  coming  to  this  conclusion 
we  do  not  theorize  We  point  to  the  record  of  actual  achieve- 
ment of  150  years  and  longer  en  American  soil  where  these 
principles  have  beeii  tested  time  and  again. 

THE    THTKD    TRISIS 

It  seenxs  plain  that  we  have  now  reached  the  third  crisis 
of  our  hi.«;tory  Th"  f^r^t  was  the  quarter  century  which 
gavf-  as  our  Indep^T.dtnce  frcru  the  mother  country  and  the 
Constitution  of  1787  The  .second  was.  of  course,  the  Civil 
War  The  third  is  the  present  time,  and  what  our  children 
\^il]  inherit  will  be  determined  by  the  conclusions  we  arrive 
at  and  the  course  we  pursue  in  the  months  and  years  im- 
mediately ah''ad. 

Since  the  end  of  the  World  War  not  less  than  17  consti- 
tutional government.'-  have  gone  with  the  wind."  We  are 
in  the  vortex  of  a  world-wide  strugcU  The  man  on  horse- 
back has  returnfMi  tn  the  seats  of  power  in  country  after 
country,  and  free  enterpn-e  ha.i  been  yielding  ground  lo 
the  new  Caesars  who  'A'ouJd  run  everything  from  a  central 
point 

In  thl.s  country  s^ate  capitalism  is  making  headway,  not 
upon  the  merits  of  i'.s  own  case,  but  upon  failure  of  the 
managers  ol  oiu  enterpri.se  in  the  broad  field  of  public 
relations. 

WLVKNESS       r   BUSINESS 

In  my  judgment  that  is  *hc  great  weakness  with  which  our 
business  leaders  may  be  Justly  charged.  I  am  far  from  say- 
ing that  the  man  who  kt-eps  his  bu.sine.ss  out  of  the  red  and 
produces  a  pay  roll  for  Saturday  afternoon,  and  sends  in  the 
thousands  of  reports  to  g(ivemmental  bureaus,  is  not  making 
a  splendid  contnbuLion  toward  the  sum  toul  of  our  national 
life.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  enough.  American  business 
has  accomplished  miracle.s  of  achievement  which  makes  the 
Aladdin's  lamp  of  ti:e  storybook  seem  Ilk?  a  flickering  flame. 
The  managers  of  our  indastry  have  shown  marvelous  ability 
to  prcxiuce  and  distnbutf  the  goods  which  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  well-t)einR  of  life,  but  they  have  fallen  down  in 
selling  the  whole  ,=  y'=:tpni  under  which  these  goods  are  pro- 
duced. They  have  been  s<:)  immersed  with  ihe  details  of  their 
own  busineSvS  that  the  greater  busine^ss — the  .survival  of  free 
enterprise  and  cnntitutional  government — has  been  in  peril 
of  going  by  default. 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticize.  I  only  want  to  help.  I  know 
that  the  managers  of  busineK.s  havp  been  so  cufTed  around 
these  past  few  years  that  they  are  resentful  like  an  over- 
puni-shed  child,  Bu'  :n  :i  pood-natured  way.  let  me  tell  an 
anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  driving  my  point  home.  The 
anecdote  comes  from  a  man  who  himself  has  an  interest  in 
a  couple  of  small  banks  in  the  cactus  country  of  west  Texas. 
Without  disclosing  his  real  name,  let  us  call  him  "Cactus 
Jack  "  He  ha^  had  a  long  political  experience,  and  this  is 
what  h£  sa^-s; 
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I'd  rnilier  hftvo  tl>e  btirhrrs  with  m*  than  tht'  iiankrri*,  for  thrfp 
nuMUK  rii'«t.  tiifrr  nrp  more  of  Ihrm  wcoiirt.  tlitJ  barbcri  tiUk, 
u,a.  uaril,  una  luort-  iiupuritint,  Iht  biuben  vulo 

KG  UN  mo  DitncNas 

Tlieip  Is  no  over-all  organization  to  defend  the  whole 
utructurc  of  con,stitullonnl  Bovcrnmcnt.  competitive  enter- 
prise, and  humanized  capitalism  against  attack  from  all  sides. 
When  one  industry  is  under  attack  the  rest  sit  back  on  the 
sidelines  and  watch  It  flght  for  Its  life  in  the  hope  that  it 
Will  not  be  necessary  to  Join  In  the  fray. 

Someone  once  said  that  the  chief  dllTerence  between  horses 
and  men  is  that  horses  have  horse  sense.  It  Is  lathor  plain 
to  me  that  we  do  not  have  as  much  sense  as  the  bison  on  the 
western  prairie.  When  they  were  under  attack  the  bull  buf- 
faloes formed  a  ring  with  their  fighting  tools  forward,  and 
the  cows  and  calves  Inside.    They  presented  a  united  front. 

What  do  we  see  today?    The  trucks  and  buses  stand  idle 
as  the  railroads  come  closer  and  closer  to  state  socialism, 
little  realizing  that  when  railroads  go  down,  trucks  and  buses 
and  the  ships  follow.    The  light  and  power  industry  is  grad- 
ually being  driven  to  the  wall  by  subsidized  Government  com- 
petition.   There  is  a  demand  to  nationalize  anthracite  coal, 
and  if  and  when  that  happens,  of  course,  soft  coal  and  pe- 
troleum follow.    Then  will  come  all  communications — tele- 
phone, telegraph,  airplanes,  radio,  and  the  press,  as  they  have 
fallen  one  after  the  other,  like  a  row  of  dominoes,  abroad. 
Banking  and  credit  are  on  their  way  to  become  the  function 
of  the  state:  and.  of  course,  credit  will  be  extended  largely  to 
those  who  fawn  upon  the  party  in  power  and  contribute  to  its 
campaign  fund,  and  thus  the  state  becomes  master.     We 
see  today  a  war  against  the  formation  of  private  capital 
through  such  weapons  as  the  undistributed-profits  tax.  the 
capital-gains  tax.  and  the  gradual  drying  up  of  the  springs 
of  individual  savings  through  the  enforced  shrinkage  of  the 
rates  of  interest  and  dividends,  and  unnecessary  harshness 
In  the  control  of  markets  for  new  capital,  all  of  which  leads 
inevitably  to  Government  banking  on  a  huge  scale  and  as  a 
permanent  policy,  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  emergency  as 
intended  under  the  R.  P.  C.    Thus  we  look  forw^ard  to  the 
.«;tate  becoming  the  sole  sub.stantial  source  of  credit,  and  the 
dominating  force  over  all  American  business. 
We  see  all  this,  but  what  are  we  doing  about  it? 
During  and  before  the  Civil  War  the  question  was  whether 
this  physical  union  of  States  would  endure,  whether  e  pluribus 
unum  would  continue  to  characterize  our  form  of  government. 
That  question  was  answered  by  the  guns  of  Gettysburg.    On 
the  reverse  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States  there  is, 
however,  another  Latin  phrase,  descriptive  of  our  Govern- 
ment not  in  the  physical  relation  of  the  States  but  the  rela- 
tion between  Government  and  the  individual,  words  which 
mean  "a  new  order  of  the  ages."    The  great  question  con- 
fronting our  generation  is  whether  this  new  order  of  the 
ages  shall  continue,  or  whether  we  shall  reverse  all  of  the 
tides  of  history  and  go  back  to  the  very  conditions  which  our 
forefathers  once  crossed  stormy  seas  to  escape. 

INSPIR.M10N    FROM    THE    PAST 

Some  of  us  got  into  the  Supreme  Court  fight  last  February. 
We  thought  then  that  it  was  a  hopeless  struggle.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  it  could  be  won.  but  we  got  in.  some  of  us, 
because  we  had  fathers  at  Gettysburg  and  in  the  Revolution, 
and  because  we  asked  ourselves — 

For  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods? 

Some  of  us  have  been  on  American  soil  longer  than  the 
younger  generation  of  Americans.  That  does  not  make  us 
better.  It  simply  makes  us  more  fortunate.  It  is  a  precious 
heirloom  to  have  the  memory  of  America's  great  past,  to  feel 
in  ones  blood  the  compact  in  the  Mayflower,  the  clearing  in 
the  wilderness,  the  flatboat  floating  down  the  Ohio,  the  days 
of  '49.  the  Oregon  Trail,  the  crunch  of  the  wheel  of  the  cov- 
ered wagon,  the  driving  of  the  last  spike,  the  rush  to  the 


"\'ukoti,  the  march  of  cmplrr,  and  Chicago,  "hog  butcher  lo 
the  world  "  Rut  those  ol  u»  who  (eel  thohc  thingR  are  simply 
more  fortunate. 

Somehow  we  must  make  these  mtlllons  of  newer  Ainrrlran« 
feel  the  .same  Ihinns.  to  tran.tlute  the  iireat  cvcnt.H  in  the  hincb 
from  which  they  came  Into  the!»e  .same  American  terms  And 
we  know  that  by  the  millions  that  do  feel  this  some  surge  in 
their  blood— Michael  Pupln.  stowa\xay  boy  from  the  shep- 
herd's plains  of  Bulgaria,  Stelnmetz,  a  hunchback  cripple, 
but  an  electrical  wizard;  the  father  and  mother  of  Lindbergh: 
Knute  Rockne,  born  In  Scandinavia— these  and  millions  of 
others  are  our  allies  in  this  great  struggle  to  preserve  con.stl- 
lutional  government  in  its  last  stronghold  on  this  planet. 
They,  as  well  as  we  of  an  older  generation,  know  what 
Rudyard  KipUng  meant  when  he  wrote: 

All  we  have  of  freedom,  nil  we  uav  or  know, 
TlilB  our  falhrrs  bought  for  us,  long  and  long  ago. 
Ancient  ri^ht.  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we  draw. 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath  the  law; 
Li\nre  and  torch  and  tumult,  steel  and  groy  gooae  wing. 
Wrenched  them.  Inch  and  ell  and  lUl,  slowly  from  the  king. 

SOMETHING    TO    SELL 

Our  great  failure  is  that  we  have  stopped  advertising  the 
American  system  to  ourselves.  I  used  to  think,  why  Is  it  nec- 
essary for  Ivory  soap  to  remind  me  every  week  that  it  floats? 
But  I  am  told  that  as  soon  as  Ivory  soap  curtails  its  advertis- 
ing program  its  sales  begin  to  fall  off. 

What  has  American  enterprise  failed  to  sell?  The  idea 
that  ours  is  the  greatest  liberal  Government  in  the  world's 
history.  The  only  sense  that  Americans  in  the  mass  are 
conservatives  is  that  they  want  to  conserve  their  liberties. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  this  movement  to  the  center,  this 
abdication  of  constitutional  rights  by  the  citizen,  the  city, 
the  county,  and  the  State,  this  concentration  of  power — let 
no  one  be  so  fatuous  as  to  believe  that  this  is  a  liberal  move- 
ment.   It  is  a  reactionary,  a  Tory  movement. 

Make  no  mistake!  The  Declaration  of  Independence  Qnd 
the  Constitution  were  not  written  by  reactionaries,  nor  was 
the  Revolutionary  War  won  by  Tories, 

We  have  something  to  sell,  both  tangible  and  intangible, 
and  it  is  as  nearly  pure  wool  as  this  old  world  has  ever  seen. 

DEFINING    OUR    LEGACT 

What  is  this  legacy  of  free  enterprise  end  constitutional 
government  which  we  received  from  our  fathers?  Even  with 
its  failure  and  shortcomings,  it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  We 
have  6  percent  of  the  world's  land  area  and  7  percent  of  its 
people.  But  that  7  percent  has  32  percent  of  the  world's  rail- 
way mileage.  58  percent  of  its  telephones.  36  percent  of  its 
developed  water  power.  76  percent  of  the  world's  automo- 
biles— enough  so  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  under  the 
flag.  130,000.000  Americans,  could  climb  into  these  cars  and 
all  ride  on  rubber  at  the  same  instant  of  time — a  nation  on 
wheels;  a  miracle  of  achievement  in  which  bureaucrats  played 
no  part.  The  rubber  that  goes  into  the  annual  production  of 
tires  would  go  around  the  world  and  6,000  miles  to  spare — a 
rubber-tired  planet,  if  you  please.  When  Stalin  or  Hitler  or 
Mussolini  do  half  as  much,  it  will  be  twice  as  much  as  they 

have  done. 

This  little  7  percent  of  the  world's  population  has  44  per- 
cent of  its  radios,  produces  60  percent  of  the  world's  petro- 
leum, 48  percent  of  its  copper,  43  percent  of  its  pig  iron, 
47  percent  of  its  steel,  58  percent  of  its  corn.  56  percent  of  its 
cotton.  25  percent  of  its  sugar.  33  percent  cf  its  coal.  Of  the 
commodities  it  does  not  produce,  this  Utile  7  percent  of  the 
world's  population  goes  out  into  the  world's  markets  and  buys 
50  percent  of  its  rubber.  50  percent  of  its  coffee.  75  percent  of 
its  silk.  This  7  percent  of  the  world's  population  has  45  per- 
cent of  the  world's  total  wealth,  and  far  more  than  half  of  all 
the  wheels  that  turn  on  this  planet,  from  locomotive  drivers 
to  the  wheels  in  milady's  wrist  watch,  turn  on  American  soil. 

BL'^ILDINC    REAL    SECXTRrTT 

In  the  worst  year  of  the  worst  depression  of  our  history. 
30,000,000  out  of  32,000,000  American  boys  and  girls  of  school 
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age  stayed  in  public  schools. 


And  on  the  point  of  security 


for  old  a«e.  this  little  7  percent  has  $108,000,000  000  of  pro- 
tection on  thr  lues  of  64.000  (lOO  Americans,  more  security 


than  all  the  reit  of  the  world 


put  together. 


Gentlemen,  I  am  a  friend  o'  the  system  which  has  dnne 
these  things.  With  all  its  faulLs.  follies,  and  crimes — to  the 
curing  of  which  Wf  should  tx  nd  every  effort — it  has  pro- 
duced, nevertheless,  and  distri  juted  more  of  the  good?  and 
comfori-s  of  living   to   more  people  over  a  greater   ti-rritory 


and  for  a  longer  period  of  tune 


other  country  since  Adam  walked  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Neither  the  princes  of  Babyloi  ,  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  th? 
emperors  of  Rome,  the  lords  of  feudalism,  or  the  dictators 
of  today  ever  served  the  comnr  on  man  one-half  so  well 

That  IS  the  material  end  cf  our  economic  and  govern- 
mental system  It  is  our  answf  r  to  those  who  say  you  cannot 
eat  fhe  Constitution.  Strictly  spealcing.  that  is  true  It  us, 
however,  no  more  true  than  t(i  say  you  cannot  eat  the  Ten 


Commandments  or  the  Sermor 
Rule      Thank  God.  there  are 
that    you   cannot    eat      But 


on  the  Mount,  or  the  Golden 

still  some  things  in   America 

linder   the   Constitution,   mere 


men  have  eaten  more  bread  over  more  years   than  in  any 
other  country  under  any  olh  ?r  form  of   government   since 


the  dawn  of  history 

And  what  shall  we  say  abou 
What  shall  be  our  answer  to  t 
sacred  about  the  Constitution 
la  so     It  was  not  written  by  t 


stone  on  Mount  Smai.    But  1    the  nght  to  worship  Gncl  m 


the  light  of  ones  conscience,  tc 


bankruptcy  than  ever  before 


than  any  other  system  in  any 


the  intangible  things  of  life"* 
"lose  who  say  therf^  is  nothm:: 

Again,  strictly  speaklnc  that 
le  finger  of  God  on  'able+s  of 


raise  our  children  in  the  faith 


of  our  fathers,  to  not  be  requiied  by  law  or  otherwise  to  sup- 
port a  church  in  whose  creed  we  do  not  believe;  if  tha" 
relationship  between  man  ani  his  Maker  i.s  sacred  to  th-- 
man  who  enjoys  it,  then  the  c  ocument  that  safeEuand.s  that 
right  to  him  is  sacred,  too,  if  anything  human  is  worthy  of 

that  name. 

THESE  sacAes  things 

And  the  same  can  be  said  ibout  trial  by  jury:  the  ri?h* 
to  be  secure  m  one  s  household  and  effects:  the  right  to  pui 
licipate  in  government,  in  fnquent  el«M*tions  callod.  r/v.  :\- 
a  matter  of  grace  but  as  a  matter  of  right:  freedrm  of 
spei'ch,  of  the  press,  of  a-ssembly,  and  petition  for  rrdrt->  of 
grievances:  if  these  things  are  sacred  to  those  who  enjoy 
them,  the  document  that  safejguards  these  rights  to  them 
SAcred,  too. 

Such  is  the  fruit  of  the  trte  our  fathers  planted.  Shall 
we  preserve  the  tree  in  order  that  our  children  may  also 
enjoy  lU  fruits?  In  a  wor|i.  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

We  are  now  suffering  from 
men  who  were  working  a  year 
out   Jobs.     Millions  more  are 


DKPUEUICN  I 

a  new  depres??ion  Millions  of 
and  a  half  ago  are  now  w'/h- 
workmg  on  pitiful  part   t;mc. 


Farm  commodity  values  are  mplting  away  A  $30,000  000  000 
loess  has  been  sustained  in  tJie  security  market.?  .smc^  F'^b- 
ruary   1937.     The    railroads   are    more   nearly   in   univer=al 


in  the  history  of  the  Nation 


Meantime,  we  have  mortgaged  the  future  earning?  of  our 
children  to  the  extent  of  $20  (•00.000,000  or  more,  which  will 
require  at  the  very  least  an  entire  generation  to  pay. 

Why  should  the  richest  nat  on  in  the  world,  after  5  years 


of  a  promised  recovery- .  find 


Why  have  hard  times  come  akain?  Many  causes  have  con- 
trlbuLed  to  our  present  situation,  but  it  is  now  apparent  that 
recovery  ended  and  the  new  d(  pression  began  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  executive  reor  janization  bill  on  January  12. 
1937.  and  the  Supreme  Couijt  packing  bill  on  Februarj-  5. 
1937. 

WKZN     TRC     DC^USSTON     BXCIN 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board 


tself  in  its  present  conditicn'^ 


index  of  industrial  production 


as  well  as  other  reliable  inddes  show  that  we  have  never 
•een  ta  i>r08perou5  a  dAj  since  as  we  were  when  these  bilJs 
w^re  Introduced.  They  cause  J  a  fundamental  shock.  They 
liKlicated  far-reaching  changes  in  our  Constitution.    They 


pointed  toward  one-man  rulf.     Tliey  torik  us  back  to  the 

oid  dfjctrine  of  tyranny  that   the  individual  has  no  rights 

which   the   majority   is   bound  to   re.<;pect.     In   other   words. 

these    bills    indicated   that    constitutional    .saf-'szaards    could 

not  lonkjer  be  relied  uP'  n 

Thon',a.s  JetTt^rson  ^.nce  said, 

Chanet's  in  majoritle-^  ■*■. '1  >>'■  rhungme  the  .system  backward 
and  forv.Li.'-d  so  that  no  ur-dtTtalcint'  under  It  would  be  safe 

This  states  the  situation  that  bt^can  with  the  introduction 
cf  these  bilh.  ■'No  undertaking  under  them  would  be  safe." 
They  w«re  a  sien  nf  stoin^.y  weathtr  and  all  boat.s  began  to 
keep  clos^  to  shore 

The  plannmer  of  enterprise  und»T  these  bills  would  no 
longer  res'  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution.  It 
would  depend  upon  executive  and  bureaucratic  decree,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  courts  and  the  Constitution  to  the 
will  of  temp<3rary  majorities  their  votes  purchased,  in  part, 
by  public  fund;  as  wa«  brazenly  admitted  in  a  recent  Senf>te 
debase  Hence  the  depression:  h^nce,  unemployment,  in- 
creasing rf'iief  rolls,  a  growing  debt,  and  the  lengthening 
shadows  of  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  despair. 

Thi.s  is  the  br*-ad-and-butfer  side  of  the  Constitution  It 
brings  to  th*^  bar  ,)f  public  judgment  those  who  supported 
these  attack.s  upon  the  foundation,s  of  our  Governn^ient  and 
our  praspenty,  and  on  the  oth^r  hand,  those  who  with  stnut 
hearts  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  m 
private  life  havf  resis'ed  these  attacks 

The  Am'^noHn  people  in  the  I'anc  run  can  be  depended 
upon  to  form  an  accurate  judemf^nt  on  public  questions  I 
am  v-Ty  c^^rtam  that  they  ar^  about  to  r'"'turn  to  constitu- 
tional eovernn;>'i:r  and  'aiH  dr:ve  from  public  life,  not  those 
who  defended  the  Constitution  but  those  who  attacked  it.  In 
my  judgmen*  th*'  ■  purE'-  '  n'-'w  under  way  will  soon  run  in 
reverse  sear 

thk:    PKr_sFVT   cr^ntiu-r 

Th>^  Revolution  was  not  won  by  surr.mer  patriots  nor  sun- 
shine snldi^r'rs  It  was  won  by  th*^-  b'O'^'d'^tain^d  snow  of 
Valley  FVjrRf  The  Civil  War  was  not  won  hy  th*^  "Don't- 
.sfjck-ynur-neck-i^uf  club  It  was  won  by  th*'  emptv  sleeve. 
The  struc'irle  today  cannot  be  won  by  the  "Let-G^orce-do-i'"' 
boys.  Sacrifice  alone  built  this  Republic  and  sacrifice  alcne 
will  save  It,  if  it  is  to  be  saved. 

DARE    NOT    DEI. AT 

N jr  can  the  issue  be  postponed  to  await  your  convnirnc*^. 
The  n'-x*  5  >'ears,  and  in  part  the  next  5  months,  will 
aim'  ,-•  certainly  tell  whether  you  will  bequeath  to  your  b^rs 
and  eirls  the  legacies  you  received  from  your  fathers. 

In  Bibl:'  times  a  shibboleth  separated  friend  and  foe.  To- 
I  day  we  need  but  one  countersign  for  public  service — devo- 
I  tion  to  constitutional  freedom. 

Th'  men  in  public  life  who  came  to  the  defense  of  the 
S'.iprf'ine  Court  must  not  be  repudiated.  If  they  are.  there 
will  then  be  a  mandate,  which  no  one  can  deny,  to  proceed 
w-.th  the  destruction  of  constitutional  safeguard.s.  If,  hew- 
ever,  they  are  returned  to  oCBce  the  mandate  will  be  on  the 
other  foot. 

TlfE     3'"  :  I      'T     HONOR 

Who   ar'-''   'h"--'   "•••■'     \   hundf'd   vf'ars   from   now  ♦h'=!r 


nain» 


will 


I'  i'.i  ■.'•  'v>. '^  :,i".v  r*'ad  fh**  nam^s  r,f  y/f:-\)^\pj-. 
Calhoun  and  Clay  In  flu^  S^-na'e  '^f  thp  United  States 
wher-'  the  fiercest  fighting  "ork  plare.  ^h^rf  are  th«^  nam^^s 
cf  Wheeler,  of  Montana;  Br-RKE,  of  Nebra.'^ka:  Emlev,  cf 
North  Carolina:  Copel.^nd.  of  New  York:  Walsh,  of  Ma.ssa- 
chiasetts:  Tydincs.  of  Maryland,  King,  of  Utah:  Adam.'^.  of 
Colorado;  McC.\rr\n.  of  Nevada,  Ci.\rk.  of  Missouri;  Gil- 
lETiF.  of  r  wa  B(,'R\H.  of  Idaho;  Hiram  Jchnson.  of  Califor- 
nia. V.iNDENr,iR„  f  Mi'.liigan,  AtrsTiN.  of  Vermont;  Glass 
and  Bypd,  .f  V.ru-.:.:a  G£.r,hv.  of  Rhode  Island,  George,  of 
Georgia.  Smith,  of  S.  uih  Carolina,  and  Lonergan.  of  Con- 
necticut. And  to  thnse  of  u:s  who  are  Hoosiers  it  is  a  source 
of  infinite  pnde  to  Snd  en  this  roil  of  honor  the  name  of 
Priderick  Van  Nr^'s.  of  Indiana. 

This  list  could  b»"  extf'ndf-d  by  the  inclusion  of  scores  of 
names  of  other  Senators  and  R^'prt^sentatives,  and  of  others 
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outside  of  Washington,  men  like  Governors  Lehman,  of 
New  York,  and  Horner,  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  countless 
others  in  private  life,  in  the  pulpit,  the  editor's  office,  the 
schoolroom,  the  law  office,  and  millions  of  humble  but 
straight-thinking  Americans  everywhere.  But  space  does 
not  permit  further  reference  to  them  now. 

COtrNTRT   FIRST,  PARTY  S£XX)ND 

Republicans  and  Etemocrats  together  answered  the  call 
of  Lincoln.  Democrats  and  Republicans  must  again  present 
arms  together.  It  is  not  necessary  for  anyone  now  to  fore- 
swear permanent  allegiance  to  any  party.  No  new  party 
is  now  necessary.  No  formal  organization  is  now  necessary. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  nor  wise  to  look  ahead  to  1940;  1938  is 
all  that  concerns  us  now. 

We  had  an  informal  coalition  in  Washington  In  the 
Supreme  Court  fight.  No  one  gave  up  his  own  party  loyalty. 
He  simply  submerged  it  for  the  time  being  in  the  greater 
loyalty  which  is  the  end  for  which  party  loyalty  is  only  the 
means — how  best  to  serve  one's  country. 

A  similar  informal  coalition  of  citizens,  as  individual 
voters,  is  all  that  you  need  plan  today.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  that  those  who  think  alike  shall  act  together.  If 
your  party  candidate  is  right  on  this  great  issue  of  consti- 
tutional democracy  vote  for  him.  If  he  is  wrong  and  his 
opponent  is  right,  vote  for  the  man  who  is  right!  Let  your 
slogan  be:  "We  support  no  candidate  who  does  not  carry 
the  flag  and  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union." 


The  Record  of  Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson  in  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

Mr.  VTNCENT  of  Kentucky.  Mi .  Speaker,  much  has  been 
said  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  the  way  of  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  Fred  M.  Vinson,  of  Kentucky,  and  I  am  now  moved, 
in  my  humble  way,  to  join  in  praising  the  many  virtues  pos- 
sessed by  this  good  man.  Fred  Vinson  was  my  friend  before 
I  came  to  Congress,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  to  venture  these  remarks. 

There  are  two  main  attributes  necessary  in  a  leader  and 
Fred  Vinson  possesses  them  both.    Fred  Vinson  is  a  leader. 

First,  a  leader  must  have  abundant  knowledge.  An  old 
provert)  holds:  "He  that  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows  is 
w^ise;  follow  him." 

n  the  question  concerns  railroads,  Fred  knows  of  what 
they  are  built,  for  he  grew  up  where  railroad  ties  are  made. 
He  saw  the  timber  grow;  he  knows  what  species  make  the 
be.st  tics;  he  even  assisted  in  their  manufacture  and  trans- 
portation. He  also  knows  about  steel  rails,  for  in  his  home 
t^own  there  are  steel  mills. 

If  the  question  concerns  agriculture,  he  is  well  versed  on 
that  subject  also,  for  he  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  knows  every 
perplexing  problem  confronting  the  fanner. 

If  the  question  concerns  coal,  he  knows  how  it  is  mined, 
used,  and  distributed,  for  he  grew  up  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Kentucky. 

If  the  question  concerns  ships  and  boats,  he  has  first- 
hand knowledge  of  them,  for  in  his  youth  he  worked  on  a 
steamboat. 

In  the  field  of  athletics  he  is  again  at  home,  for  he  excelled 
in  sports  during  his  college  years. 

In  the  field  of  education,  he  there  won  every  honor  offered 
in  the  famous  college  from  which  he  graduated. 

If  it  Is  war,  here,  again,  he  knows,  for  he  served  in  the 
World  War. 

If  it  is  revenue,  in  that  subject  he  is  an  expert. 

Hit  is  law,  he  is  its  master. 


As  a  further  tribute  to  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  I  call 
every  man  here  to  witnesd  that  never  at  any  time  In  all  of  his 
debates  did  he  refuse  to  yield  for  a  question.  I  have  never 
found  that  in  any  other  man. 

Second,  a  leader  must  not  only  have  knowledge,  but  he  must 
have  a  love  of  humanity;  he  must  be  willing  to  serve  those 
who  are  weaker,  and  without  hope  of  reward. 

Fred  Vinson  loves  his  fellow  men.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  be  poor  or  rich,  highlander  or  lowiander,  coal 
miner  or  farmer,  clothed  in  purple  linen  or  naked,  Fred  loves 
them  all.  Many  of  you  here  in  tiiis  Congress  admire  and  love 
him,  but  you  cannot  love  him  as  the  people  of  Kentucky  do. 
They  knew  him  as  a  boy,  a  laborer,  a  student,  a  lawyer,  and 
soldier,  as  Congressman,  and  now  as  judge  of  one  of  the 
highest  courts  in  the  land.  And  yet  to  us  in  old  Kentucky 
he  is  just  "Fred." 

We  believe  that  when  the  Great  Book  is  opened  and  the 
names  of  those  who  love  their  God  and  their  fellow  man  are 
called  the  name  of  Fred  M.  Vinson,  like  Abou  ben  Adhem's, 
will  lead  all  the  rest. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
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SPEECH    BY    MR.    FERDINAND    G     FRASER,    OF    WASHINGTON. 

D.   C. 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing speech  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  G.  Fraser,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr.  FYaser  is  the  present-day  Chef  de  Chemin  de  Fer  of 
the  Voiture  Nationale  of  La  Societe  Des  40  Hommes  et  8 
Chevaux.  The  speech  was  delivered  by  him  at  a  recent  joint 
meeting  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  at  Harding  Hall  in  Washington,  a  meeting  which 
was  held  in  the  honor  of  Airs.  Dorothy  B.  Harper,  depart- 
ment president  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Of  all  of  those  who  have  risen  to  high  position  within  the 
American  Legion  and  its  affiliated  organizations,  no  one  Is 
held  in  higher  respect  or  warmer  affection  than  is  Mr. 
Fraser,  who,  among  those  that  are  banded  together  under 
the  banners  of  these  great  patriotic  fraternities  is  better 
and  more  familiarly  known  as  "FVed."    His  speech  follows: 

Each  vear  in  one  of  our  leading  cities  a  group  of  patriotic  men, 
women,  "and  children  gather  under  the  banner  of  the  American 
Legion  in  national  convention  to  formulate  a  program  not  for 
self  but  primarily  for  the  community.  State,  and  Nation.  In  the 
American  Leeion  family  we  have  the  Auxiliary,  the  Forty  and 
Eight,  the  Eight  and  Forty,  Sons  of  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Juniors  of  the  Auxiliary.  I  like  to  remember  our  national  con- 
ventions, not  for  their  spectacular  parades,  where  one  finds  thou- 
sands of  American  flags  earned  by  men  and  women  who  believe 
in  America:  I  like  to  recall  our  national  conventioiis  btcauae  ai 
the  policies  which  are  formulated  at  those  times. 

The  American  Legion  and  its  affiliated  family  believe  first  in  God 
and  country  The  preamble  to  its  constitution  begins  with  the 
words  "For  God  and  country  we  associate  ourselves  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes."  Therefore.  I  maintain  that  the  American  Legion 
is  a  godly  organization,  it  is  a  patriotic  organization,  it  is  a  gen- 
orcus  organization,  which  has  but  one  thought  in  mind — the  good 
of  our  beloved  land. 

Again  a  question  arises  What  Is  the  American  Legion's  program? 
My  friends,  the  first  objective  of  the  American  Legion  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  care  of  the  disabled  ex-Bervlce  men 
of  the  late  World  War;  secondly,  the  care  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  our  departed  comrades. 

A  few  months  ago  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  a  most 
solemn  and  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  battleflelds  of  France.  While 
m  Europe  I  had  occasion  to  visit  hospitals  where  ex-service  men 
of  European  countries  were  receiving   treatment.      "         *   *      *" 
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world  living  In  the  United  States  under  the  American  f!ag  and  the 
American  m  xle  of  living  p<is.se'=s  more  purchasing  powt  r  than  all 
of  Europe',  ^.•cond,  th.vt  fr'  ir:  .:..y  j  percent  of  the  world's  acreage 
wf  harvested  more  'han  half  ot  the  world's  foodstufTs:  third,  that 
60  percent  of  the  world's  minerals  are  extrarted  m  Amtrica;  fourth, 
that  h.Uf  of  the  worM's  communication  facilitlei?  are  in  the  United 
S'a'i^s  fiftli  '•..:\i  :>'arly  half  cf  the  worlds  railway  and  electric 
e:!*  r^^y  i-  pr' -t'.u.'rd  ai.d  u.'-ed  m  the  United  States:  sixth,  that 
92  perceiit  f  'he  Airlds  automobiles  arp  manufactured  by  Ameri- 
can corp<)ratiun&  and  within  tiie  Uniie<1  States,  seventh,  that 
22.000,000  of  thf.se  .HUtnmobues  run  over  600,000  niiles.  of  paved  roads 
within  our  bordf^t^  eieh'h  fhat  with  our  small  percentage — 7  per- 
cent— >^f  the  world  s  p«.5pulati>;n  we  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living — • 
and  m  dom^'  so  <  un.sum.  half  of  the  world's  coffee,  half  of  the 
world  s  tin.  half  of  the  world  .-^  rubber,  tiirte- fourths  of  the  world's 
silk,  one-third  cf  the  world's  cua!,  and  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
crude  oil  ^ 

The  United  Statt-  !;.-\-  ;  r  <lureri  three  times  as  much  wealth  as 
the  whole  world  had  b' en  able  to  pn-duce  up  to  1776  when  we 
became  an  Independent  natii  n  and  the  American  plan  was  started. 
The  population  nf  '■he  United  States  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  Krew  nearly  20  r.imes  a.s  tast  as  ai^.y  population  anywhere 
else  111  the  world  In  ttie  United  States  the  workingman.  usually 
referred  to  as  "the  commion  man"  under  our  plan  of  government, 
had  billions  of  dolLir->  saved  m  millions  of  a'Tounts  In  savli:igs 
banks:  our  people  po«.ses.<;ed  65  CHX)  iXKJ  life-insurance  policies:  60 
p^'rcent  of  the  farmtr-,  were  unemumbered;  and  55  percent  of 
urban  homes  wrre  held  by  freeholders. 

We  give  to  our  fiti/«n.s  the  fuiiest  niea.sure  of  freedom.  liberty, 
and  JuFti^^e  CXir  policy  of  freedom  "f  speech,  Is.  however,  at 
times  abused  I>"'t  us  mw  Tavp;  ,,."rof.-  the  sea  aealn  and  stand 
en  the  steps  cf  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  cither  Berlui.  Rome, 
cr  Moscow  Let  us  place  the  American  flag  at  cur  side,  and  talk 
of  the  policy  of  our  beloved  country  with  the  statement  that  we 
believp  that  the  rule  of  dictatorship  Is  wronc  and  that  the  rule  of 
democracy  Is  right.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  free- 
dom f  -jjeech  in  any  one  of  those  rounlries'.^  I  point,  to  the 
new^spapers  of  our  Nation,  wherein  they  state  from  time  to  time  In 
reports  coming  from  foreign  countries  that  indicate  that  people 
who  .have  dared  to  criticize  or  speak  against  the  policies  of  those 
ccuntnes  are  sent  to  concentration  camps  or  face  a  firing'  squad. 
I'  :-  )  :2h  'inie  for  us  In  America  to  awake  and  re.\li/,e  that  we  have 
'^-rr.c'i.'.y.j:  of  which  we  can  be  Justly  proud,  and  should  treasure. 
.ii.d  ::;:>e  who  believe  In  the  policy  of  other  governments  and  who 
wis.'.  '  )  establlsli  that  form  of  government  here,  .should  be  told 
th.i'  -h'  :••  IS  room  in  America  for  but  one  "ism"  and  that  is 
".^.'^--ricHnism",  an  "ism"  which  fosters  a  united  country,  enjoying 
k'ood   jC',>Tnn;rnt  under  one  language  ;ind  one  flac 

Wh.le  en  the  pilgrimage  to  the  French  battlefields  many  things 
did  we  do  and  U;  many  places  did  we  go.  Surely  such  a  pilgrimage 
must  leave  some  mark  to  be  remembered  for  ail  time.  Permit  me 
to  take  vou  back  i>.  FYan -e  with  me  It  was  not  marching  behind 
;■;  -  'lown  the  Cham.p  Elysee  m  order  that  we 
r.  "  '   T^mb  .of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  France: 


first  time  th.it   Fra 
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the  Mtam.i  Drvim  C. 
m;?h^  pu*  a  wr^nth. 
It  was  not  standing  ii  a  dn/y.Ima  ram  while  a  crrat^ful  country  dedi- 
cated a  monument  'o  a  ^r^at  hero  ci  another  country.  General 
Pershiug  was  'Mv  n..in  -Ae  wrre  h<  norin^  and  by  the  way,  it  was  the 
■•  ;.  .s  ever  dedicated  a  monument  to  a  living 
Th"  reviewing  of  troops  or  standlne  at  attention 
while  national  anthems  were  p.ayed;  It  was  not  hearing  the  voice  of 
little  chndien  who  linv  the  r  adway  for  miles  as  we  approached  cer- 
tain cities  Tf  Fraive,  ih./  rhildren  applauding,'  us  as  we  pa.s*ed  by 
with  the  vr\-  of  "V;vn  Amenque  "  '.•  was  not  standing  In  the  beau- 
tiful memorial  erected  to  the  h  )nor  of  the  trailant,  noble  heroic, 
nviat/r  dead  whu  i..u\  ■^ern  serv,-e  witli  the  Lafayette  Escradrllle; 
It  ■*iiui  act  standiiik;  belof'  tli  ■  beautiful  merafirial  erected  by  our 
Oovernmei^*  at  Moun.'fal.  "n  \'.  wn.s  not  the  sp.res  gleaming  In  the 
sunlight  fre(t.>d  bv  the  Ftenfh  pi'Ople  as  a  tribute  of  thanksgiving 
to  CKkI  for  victorious  fM'ace  and  that  now  marked  the  sight  where 
once  vilU^e>  -iixkI,  the  k;round  on  which  they  .stood  is  now  so  hal- 
lowed ihn-  'hr  rrw.  h  f, rmr.ent  hn<  decreed  that  no  village  may 

Ik'  reh\iilt  on  (inv  f  'rnier  s".-  hu'  then  %e  came  at  last  to  the  hlirh- 
es'  m.i'ii.r  ,',  'i:r  ,\'t:'  i,:  .-  «,■•(-•■  .i  pl.u'e  called  Daumont  where  we 
found  a  l>.'aulirui  mrnonal  er>-ctecl  bv  the  nchool  children  of 
France  It  i  nunern  rates  ;:.  hr'  r./e  and  marble  the  deeds  of  all 
recirnf?;'"!  whi.-h  entt-icfd  m  htu'lc  m  the  Arvionne  nector  Ttie 
mem.  rial  (■mnrm-Tfttrs  ih.  dec<:.^  of  600  000  unknown,  unidentified 
Oermnn  wildier  det».!  L-v)  (MX)  ui  known  uiudeiitified  French  soldier 
dead      In   a.!    my   i  liu.i.uie.s    n.y),,,"")   i.;. Known,   unidentified   soldier 


ip'-l    cf    the    meniorlal    and 


ilend        I    W'M','     m.*..    '.he     !)"aut;u;    rh 
breathed  ;v  inivrr  f    :   these    our  comrn  '»■. 

A'-nxH  th.'  road  from  this  memorlnl  was  a  blanket  of  white  that 
covered  the  earth  »s  far  a.s  I  c<  uld  see  This  blanket  b<K-anie  250,- 
(XK!  MhiN'  maid.c  ■::  .<.- -  ••.,irk,in»;  the  ^-riiM's  of  the  known.  Identi- 
fied -...Idi-.T  iie;i,,i  ,\,-  I  -;  ,,,1  in  silen.  .•  li^avy  of  he-vrt  and  mind. 
It  seemed  a  voice  came  from  those  cro.sses.  saying.  "You.  who  are 
to  lead  a  cr  ip  of  cx-er-,  i<p  nu-n  coining  from  a  great  nation, 
bring  th.s  messiiKc  ba.  k  to  tii(,.-.e  of  our  comrades  who  still  enjoy 
llfes  golden  .^r  w  T"!!  'hem  f'^r  us  that  theirs  Is  rv  preat  coun- 
tn-  that  theirs  is  a  countrv  of  a  ereat  people:  that  theirs  Is  a 
country  which  believes  in  peace  freedom.  Justice,  and  liberty  for 
all  Tell  tlu-m  to  bu.ld  .\  new  mtm..rial.  but  one  that  lives  and 
breathes,  and  that  memorial  shall  have  as  its  fovmdatlon,  your 
great  ortai.. nation  rhp  .Am.encan  Let^ion,  fur  it  does  not  believe 
In    self,    but    it    believes    m    the    greatest    good    for    the    greatest 
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number:  have  them  vork  harder  than  ever  before  for  an  In-  ' 
creased  membership  in  their  organization  In  order  that  they  may 
have  that  many  more  teachers  for  the  cause  of  peace  with  a 
greater  sense  of  Individual  obligation  to  the  community.  State, 
and  Nation,  with  a  firm  belief  in  God  and  country  and  that  theirs 
is   a  land    of   stable   government;    of   one   language   and   one   flag." 


Federal  Grants-in-Aid  for  Wildlife  Conservation 

in  the  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  li"* ,  1938 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  new  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  there  is  an  item 
of  $1,000,000  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  under  the 
piovisions  of  "the  act  of  September  2.  1937,- Public,  No. 
415.  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  When  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  was  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  agricultural  appropriations  bill,  it  was  stated  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  that  a  very  limited  number  of  the 
States  had  qualified  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of 
such  a  fund.  A  report  received  today  from  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  30  States  through  their  executive  departments  have 
formally  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  that 
New  Yoik,  South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Kansas,  Virginia. 
New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky  have  enacted  special  legislation 
to  enable  them  to  fully  participate.  The  Biological  Survey 
will  be  able  to  start  the  new  program  shortly  after  July  1. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
the  provisions  of  Public,  No.  415,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  to 
promulgate  regulations  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund.  The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  very 
wisely  prepared  tentative  regulations  and  conducted  regional 
hearings  on  them  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  that 
manner  every  State  Game  Department  was  contacted  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  its  views.  As  a  result  of  the 
.suggestions  thus  received,  a  new  tentative  draft  of  the  regu- 
lations has  been  prepared  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioners  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  during  the  week 
of  June  20.  Alter  that  convention  the  regulations  will  be 
put  in  final  form  and  promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
servationists as  well  as  to  the  State  Game  Departments 
immediately  affected  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
followed  this  wise  and  very  practical  course  in  the  drafting 
of  the  regulations  under  which  Federal  funds  which  will 
ultimately  average  $3,000,000  a  year,  the  current  proceeds  of 
the  excise  tax  on  guns  and  ammunition,  will  be  distributed 
to  the  respective  States  for  a  planned  program  for  wildlife 
conservation.  Bearing  in  mind  the  unfortunate  diversion  In 
some  instances  of  the  State  tax  on  gasoline,  presumably  levied 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance, Public,  No.  415.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  provides 
that  no  State  shall  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  under  this  act  If  It  diverts  to  other  purposes 
than  that  of  wildlife  conservation  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  hunting  licenses.  Therefore,  the  conservationists  of 
the  country  can  be  assured  in  the  future  of  having  spent  on 
wildlife  conservation  not  only  all  of  the  funds  raised  in  the 
State  from  the  sale  of  hunting  Ucenses  but  likewise  the  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Some  of  th3  local  projects  on  which  the  States  propose  to 
spend  State  and  Federal  funds  are  as  follows: 

One  State  proposes  to  undertake  a  State-wide  game  survey 
to  learn  more  definitely  the  status  of  the  stocks  of  game  and 
fur  bearers  on  which  to  be  able  to  base  a  more  Intelligent 


aclmlnist ration  of  its  wildlife  resources.  Another  plans  to 
undertake  a  detailed  survey  of  its  fur  resources  In  an  Indi- 
vidual county  to  learn  more  of  the  numbers  of  animals 
trapped  and  whether  the  remaining  animals  are  sufiBcient 
for  seed  stock  the  following  year.  Another  State  has  a  rather 
extensive  research  center  carrying  on  studies  particularly  in 
relation  to  game  birds,  where  it  has  been  proposed  that  an 
additional  100  acres  be  purchased  to  furnish  more  land  for 
studies  of  upland  species.  Another  has  in  mind  the  construc- 
tion of  open-top  pens  in  national  forests,  where  wild  turkey 
hens  will  be  confined  and  will  mate  with  wild  gobblers  in 
the  adjacent  area  to  produce  a  more  virulent  and  natural 
stock  of  true  wild  turkeys.  By  distributing  these  breeding 
pens  over  a  rather  large  area,  it  is  hoped  that  both  the  strain 
and  the  quantity  of  wild  turkeys  will  be  materially  improved. 
Several  States  have  in  mind  the  development  of  State-owned 
lands  as  waterfowl  areas  by  the  construction  of  dams  and 
dikes  to  flood  additional  marshlands.  Another  proposes  to 
use  the  money  to  purchase  deer  for  transplanting  on  a  newly 
acquired  national-forest  area,  where  deer  were  eliminated 
years  before  the  lands  returned  to  public  ownership.  One 
State  proposes  a  research  study  to  determine  why  mountain 
sheep  are  not  increasing  more  rapidly  under  rigid  protection. 
Several  others  propose  to  purchase  isolated  tracts  of  land 
which  control  considerable  acreages  of  winter  range  for  deer 
and  elk  in  order  that  the  winter-feeding  problem  may  be 
reduced. 

In  a  recent  statement  before  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources,  Hon.  Jay  N.  Darling 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  passage  of  Public,  No.  415, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  was  the  greatest  step  forward  in  the 
wildlife  conservation  ever  taken  by  the  National  Government. 
I  hope  the  Mcmt)ers  of  the  House  will  keep  in  touch  with  the 
projects  bein-i  undertaken  in  their  respective  States,  and  I 
also  hope  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriations  bill  will  carry  for 
this  purpose  tiie  full  amount  authorized  by  existing  law. 


The  Future  Welfare  of  Our  Country  Is  at  Stake. 
If  the  People  of  the  United  States  Know  the 
Truth,  Thev  Will  Have  the  Courage  to  Face  the 
Facts  as  They  ExLst  Today  in  Order  to  Get  Back 
on  the  Rio^ht  Road  Which  Leads  to  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Our  Free  Democracy  and  a  Return  of 
General  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MINNK.SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14.  1938 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  honesty  In 
government  is  es-sentlal  to  the  welfare  of  any  nation.  When 
a  public  official  is  honest  with  himself,  he  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  his  constituents,  and  we  generally  have  good  gov- 
ernment. But,  when  public  officials,  en  masse,  continue  year 
after  year  to  act  and  function  contrary  to  their  best  personal 
convictions,  a  slate  of  hypocrisy  is  generally  attained  in 
sufficient  volume  to  destroy  the  moral  fiber  of  any  nation  as 
well  SLS  the  intellectual  Integrity  of  many  of  Its  citizens. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 

You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all 

of  the  time. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  learn  the  truth 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Nation.  They  should  demand  an 
honest  accounting  from  their  public  officials  in  the  States 
and  the  Nation.  The  day  of  reckoning  has  arrived,  and  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  another  disastrous  depression.  Falling 
farm  prices,  mortgage  foreclosures,  closed  factories,  more 
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than  13.000.000  Amprlcan  citixeiw  unemployed,  and  millions 
more  on  public  relief  bring  tl^e  reallUes  of  the  present  day 
directly  to  u.s 


What   ar»'   we   Roing   to  do 


Amerlran  »-ant.<s  to  provide  fxxl.  ahelter.  and  clothing  for 
tus   follows   who  are   in  actuil   ne<'d.     This  must   be  don»" 


at  nil  costji      But.  »om»>thing 
frnNldp    a   mere   subsistence 


population.    It  cannot  be  posUble  that  this  country  is  com- 
rutted  to  a  permanent  policy  of  depression,  unemplcyment. 


and  dutress 

Juat  think  of  It.    Only  7  or 


tnea  »ent  dii«tinirul»hed  comnilttees  and  commission*  to  the 


United  Slatea  to  learn  from 


England.   Raiaia.   and  other 


of  the  policies  which  brough 
railliona  of  people  in  the  Old 


imd  practices  of  our  fathers. 


worth  while  out  of  150  years 


order  to  find  the  way  out 
way  In  the  woods.    There  Is 
It   as   long   a.s   we   continue 
rtrcles.    What  we  need  to  dd 
squarely— learn  the  true  fac 


about   It?     Of  course,   every 


more  mu-st  be  done  than  to 
for   nearly    one-third    of    out 


8  years  ago.  all  foreign  coun- 


OS  about  the  wonderful  things 


in  America.    Today,  we  .send  commissions  and  committees  to 


foreign   countries  to  6nd  out 


how  they  do  things  in  their  Respective  countries.    Not  only 
that— but  this  country  has  put  into  actual  operation  many 


about  the  loss  of  fretdom  to 
World 


I  cannot  believe  that  the  n"aJorlty  of  the  Amorlcan  people 
are  ready  to  discard  everythit^  that  has  made  this  country 
Itreat.     It  would  seem,  at  Uast.  that  some  of  the  pt)licirs 


who  believed  in  hard  work  and 


thnlt.  might  help  meet  the  d  stressing  situation  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  True,  conditions  aie  rapidly  changing  thnmghout 
the  entire  world,  but  there  surely  muM  bv  .sonieitung  still 


of  American  progress. 


If  I  am  lost  in  the  big  wocds.  I  try  to  get  my  bearings  in 


As  a  Nation,  we  have  lost  our 
a  way  out,  but  we  cannot  f\nd 
walking  bewildered  in  vicious 
now.  Is  to  face  the  .iltuatioti 
s — get  an  honest  tearing,  and 


i.hen    chart    our   course    along    the   American    pa'h    lor    a 
iTiitonition  of  confidence  iin4  the  return  of  prosp<'rlty 


We  have  now  learned  tha 
pump  if  the  well  i.s  dry.    W 
and  thaf   means  work— or  g 
the  spending  of  $40,000,000 
income  of  only  120,000.000 


It  does  no  go<xl  to  prime  the 
mast  cither  dig  n  nv%-  wfll— 

thirsty.  We  now  know  that 
In  5  years,  with  a  taxi^.blf* 

does  not  solve  our  dlffltulties 


and  only  puts  the  people  further  into  debt.  Also,  that  while 
many  of  the  objectives  of  thit  New  Deal  reform  program  \to 
highly  dealraWe.  the  mediclrJe  and  the  manner  of  treatment 
have  just  about  killed  the  pltient  with  the  result  that  clas.s 
hatred,  business  stagnation  I  loss  of  confidence,  vmemploy- 
m»nt.  and  distress  have  spreid  throughout  the  land. 

The  American  people  should  learn  the  truth.  It  is  their 
business,  as  they  will  be  cailed  upon  to  pay  the  bill— and 
how  they  will  pay  when  tha  Federal  Government  runs  out 
of  money  from  the  sale  of  lijterest -bearing  bonds.  The  dis- 
astrous condition  of  the  cduntry  Is  man-made  Political 
doctors,  largely  Interested  In  perpetuating  their  political 
control,  are  responsible  for  he  new  depression.  When  tho 
people  learn  the  truth,  they  will  either  Issue  a  mandate  for 
the  political  doctors  to  change  medicines  and  treatment,  cr 
they  will  change  doctors  at  the  earliest  opportunity 

American  labor,  business,  and  the  farmer  are  all  entitled 
to  a  square  deal  In  our  ecoromic  structure.  They  must  all 
have  It.  at  the  hands  of  the  Oovernment,  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive as  a  free  democracy.  Contentment  and  prosperity  will 
not  return  otherwise.  The  Individuals  in  politicaJ  control 
should  now  recognize  the  fad.  that  as  a  government  and  a 
people,  we  must  again  get  our  feet  on  solid  ground  and 
travel  the  road  of  sanity  ard  reason — with  fair  dealing  for 
every  American  citizen.  We  must  again  become  a  united 
people,  with  all  labor  being  given  employment  at  an  Amer- 
ican scale  of  wages,  busineis  allowed  to  progress  so  as  to 
make  this  possible,  and  agri:ulture  must  also  have  a  profit- 
able place  in  the  economic  structure  in  order  to  make  a 
perfect  union  for  happiness  and  prosperity. 

THS  rvTxmm  or  thx  hatton  DKrans  upon  a  ■xsromATioN  or 
r*osmiTT  poa  AaaicuLTTJiix 

lir.   Speaker,   the  success  i  and   prosperity   for  American 

afTiculture  la  the  most  imiiortaat  econooiic  factor  for  the 

I 


general  pro.'^perity  nf  our  ontire  country  More  than  50.000.- 
000  of  our  citizfn-,  arr  dir»'ctly  dept.-ndent  upon  it.  General 
yrospenty  for  the  {armers  of  th.-  i-nuntry  will  bring  abund- 
ant prospf'rlty  to  fv»Ty  oth-T  group,  whether  they  be  engaged 
in  l.it>or    profe.s.slon.  bu^ine.s.s,  or  industry. 

T)v  v.\n<  pruftrabl-'  rrwirkrt  in  th»'  world  for  the  products 
ff  American  lal)or  and  industry  will  be  found  in  satisfying 
\hr  (■\.'r-in(  r>'a.-invj  demand.s  of  the  million.^  of  our  citizens 
uireotly  dt  ^xrid.  n'  upon  domestic  .mnc-ulture  for  a  living 
Thev  nuinb-T  around  40  i^rcnt  ol  our  total  population. 
Make  It  posMbl-'  IVr  this  l:iM.:e  ^;;-o!ip  to  operate  their  farm- 
ing  and  >ub-,:d;.i:y  ni-ci  pris.--:  upon  a  pr(,)fltable  basis,  and 
ytm  will  nnd  the  tx-.st  and  continuous  buying  power  for 
f.irrn  n-.achin-Tv  au' 'unobiles.  radios,  electric  equipment, 
hnrrie  btuldiny,  weaiinK  aprmrel.  and  in  fact  all  of  the  com- 
fuii.s  that  ^;^)  to  ir.ikr  up  a  tiecm:  American  standard  of 
livtn«  L)env  this  pros;x'n'v  to  aKrirulture  and  our  deprea- 
.sion.H  of  iy:i2  and  19(8  will  continue  until  wc  wind  up  In  a 
despair  of  bankrupK  y  and  ruin  fur  everyone. 

Tnr   w»:i>*Ri  o»    am»:r!(*n    Ai.Rirei  x'Rr  hmoi'id   not  BI  MAOI  A 

fwi.irn  M   ►iMH  11*1.1.  • 

Public  cfflciaLs  who  s.-fk  to  make  political  capital  over  the 
disire.s.s  m  a«ruuliurp  are  only  fooling  themselves.  Tliey 
might  pull  the  wool  over  some  farmers'  eyes  for  a  short 
time  but  m  the  long  run  these  politiral  para.sites  will  soon 
be  discovered,  and  out  ih.y  go  Partisan  politics  have  no 
place  In  the  pu  tuie  when  it  romes  to  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture, labor,  or  any  other  group  in  America.  What  I  pro- 
po.se  to  dLsciUvs  from  here  on  will  have  to  do  \^1th  facts 
which  can  be  \eMfi'-d  from  public  rccord.s.  and  the  farmers. 
lus  a  matter  of  riKtit.  are  entitled  to  have  the  actual  facts  as 
they  exi.si  today  in  order  to  find  out  what  I.s  going  on  in  thus 

country. 

TJir  AomrT'trtTiAi,  AOi'STMrvT  act  or    i9.i8 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  a  great  agricultural 
di.strU't  in  Minnesota,  and  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  opposed  the  con\pulsory  features  of  the 
newly  enacted  farm  law  sponsored  by  the  New  Deal  admln- 
i?it ration  I  did  not  believe  in  November,  when  the  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Repre.scntatives,  nor  do  I  believe  now. 
that  the  farmers  ot  [hi.s  country  have  any  desire  to  be  regi- 
mented and  controlled  by  bureaucrats  from  Washington. 

A  great  deal  ha.s  been  said  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Afrriculture 
and  his  a.s.so<-'ate.s  m  their  effort  to  try  to  make  the  farmers 
believe  that  there  is  no  compulsion  In  the  new  farm  law.  Tha 
farmers  themselves  will  be  the  best  Judges  to  pass  on  this 
que.stion.  as  the  law  will  soon  be  m  full  operation  for  the 
enure  countrv  Every  farmer  has  now  received  hi.s  acreage- 
allotment  nunc-'  frnrv;  .i  repres- n'ative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  noiu  e  d»  finitely  tells  the  farmer  how 
many  acres  he  may  plant  to  soil-deplcting  crops;  also,  in  the 
commercial  com  area  the  number  of  acres  for  corn  produc- 
tion, including  .silage  corn,  and  when  the  wheat  program 
gets  into  operation  another  allotment  will  be  made  for  this 
crop. 

The  acreage-allo'ment  notice  also  contains  the  following 
statement : 

Any  aprK'al  for  r*>f-"r  sirl.-nrirn  of  'hf-sp  allotments  should  be 
submitted  to  the  county  rnm:r.l't'-e  m  writing  within  15  days 

The  farmer  is  therefore  required  to  take  an  appeal  if  he  Is 
dipsati.sfled  with  the  acreage  allotment  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture. 

What  becomes  of  the  farmer  who  fails  to  comply  with  the 
Secretary's  acreat:'^  allot menf  Rrst.  He  receives  no  soil- 
conservation  benefit  payment.  Second.  He  is  denied  the  right 
to  secure  a  loan  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
any  farm  products  produced  by  him.  Third.  He  is  denied  the 
right  to  secure  Government  crop  insurance.  Fourth.  Should 
marketing  quo: a.s  be  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
although  the  noncomplyine  farmer  did  not  favor  them,  he 
will  be  subject  to  the  penalties  fixed  by  the  law  of  15  cents 
per  bushel  on  corn  and  wheat  used  or  sold  above  the  market- 
ing quota.  Fifth  All  farmers  covered  by  marketing  quotas 
are  denied  loans  il  they  refuse  to  give  the  Secretary  control. 
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The  idea  of  the  Secretary  Is  to  deny  all  benefits  to  farmers 
unless  they  are  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  control  from 
Washington.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  figures  that  he 
can  seciu"e  control  over  a  fanner's  production  and  land  by 
making  sufficiently  attractive  payments  of  money.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  farmers  will  not  object  to  being  controlled  by 
bureaucrats  if  they  are  paid  for  it. 

Control,  therefore,  is  secured  through  the  pajmient  of 
money.  This  method  of  securing  control  is  called  pur- 
chasing compliance.  But.  what  will  the  farmers  do  about 
giving  control  of  their  land  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
when  the  Federal  Treasury  runs  out  of  money.  That  day 
is  not  far  distant,  as  our  national  debt  has  now  reached  the 
breaking  point  of  nearly  $40,000,000,000.  We  raise  money 
now  by  selling  Oovernment  bonds  and  going  Into  debt. 
Just  how  far  the  country  can  go  In  selling  bonds  and 
piling  up  debts  is  difficult  to  state,  but  we  may  all  be  sure 
that  the  day  of  reckoning  is  near  at  hand,  and  we  must 
do  something  about  It  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy  and 
riiin  for  everyone.  It  Is  safe  to  say.  however,  that  not  a 
single  farmer  in  the  United  States  would  surrender  control 
of  his  farm  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  it  were  not 
for  the  benefit  payments  made  to  purchase  compliance.  The 
next  step  would  then  be  for  the  Secretary  to  take  control 
by  law  without  making  benefit  payments.  This  would  give 
us  the  Russian  system  of  agricultural  control,  and  the 
American  farmers  want  no  traffic  with  it. 

XKCONSISTKNT     POUCtSB    WILL    lUTN     AMKUCAM     AORICVLTXTU 

The  New  Deal  has  put  bo  many  inconsistent  plans  Into  op- 
eration that  It  leaves  everyone  bewildered.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  takes  millions  of  acres  of  land  out  of  pro- 
duction so  as  to  produce  less:  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
puts  millions  of  acres  of  desert  land  under  irrigation  so  a.5 
to  produce  more;  the  State  Department  negotiates  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  and  reduces  duties 
on  competitive  farm  products,  so  that  foreign  producers 
may  ship  more  of  these  products  into  the  United  States 
to  be  sold  in  comjjetitlon  with  American  production. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  takes  cotton  land  out  of  pro- 
duction and  subsidizes  cotton  farmers  to  go  Into  the  dairy 
business.  He  has  made  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  each 
cotton  farmer  in  the  South  will  be  subsidized  so  as  to  acquire 
two  additional  dairy  cows.  There  are  2.600.000  farmers  in 
the  South  who  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  Gov- 
ernment bounty.  During  the  past  4  years,  dairy  and  livestock 
production  has  Increased  to  such  an  extent  In  the  South 
that  they  are  now  producing  surpluses  of  dairy  products 
which  are  being  sold  in  the  eastern  markets  to  the  detriment 
of  the  farmers  living  in  the  historic  dairy  sections  of  this 
country. 

Swivel-chair  bureaucrats  at  Washington  are  succeeding  in 
securing  a  complete  dislocation  of  agriculture  In  this  coun- 
try. They  are  doing  everything  that  they  can  to  destroy  our 
foreign  market  for  surplus  farm  products,  because  It  inter- 
feres with  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  New  Deal  administra- 
tion. Their  lust  for  power  will  not  only  destroy  agriculture, 
but  will  also  ruin  the  entire  Nation. 

A    BOTTKO    PKCXniAM     FO*     AOmCTTLTtnH 

I  have  one  great  ambition  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  Is,  to  aid  in  the  drafting  of  a  sound  and  work- 
able plan  which  will  bring  prosperity  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  Before  considering  any  new  plan,  we  must  first 
find  out  where  we  are.  After  this  information  is  obtained. 
Congress  should  repeal  the  undesirable  agricultural  laws,  and 
then  with  the  aid  of  American  farmers  a  sound  and  perma- 
nent plan  should  be  put  into  operation. 

As  a  part  of  an  American  plan  for  the  farmers  of  this 
ccuntry  I  advocate  the  following  proposals.  First,  com- 
plete protection  of  the  American  market  for  crops  produced 
In  sufllcient  quantity  to  take  care  of  domestic  needs.  Sec- 
ond, the  adoption  of  the  domestic-allotment  plan,  which  will 
aid  the  farmers  In  disposing  of  surplus  commodities  in  the 
world  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  an  American 
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price,  parity,  or  cost  of  production,  for  that  part  of  the  com- 
modity sold  for  domestic  consumption.  TTilrd,  that  a  per- 
manent loan  policy  for  crop  storage  on  farms  be  provided. 
Fourth,  that  liberal  funds  be  provided  for  research  so  as  to 
find  new  uses  for  agriciiltural  commodities.  Fifth,  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  voluntary  soil  conservation  and  prevention  of 
soil  erosion  program,  without  compulsion  or  reglmentaUon. 
Sixth,  the  return  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  System  to  co- 
operative farmer  control  with  the  lowest  possible  interest 
rate;  and  seventh,  every  possible  aid  to  encourage  succeaaful 
cooperative  enterprise  for  American  agriculture. 

Nrw   DEAL  nn  TRADERS  QIVl   AMERICAN   MAJIICXT  TO  rORCOH  PKOOUCSM 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  home  market,  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  American  farmers,  has  been  given  to  foreign  producers. 
During  the  past  5  years  (1933-37)  when  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  persuaded  to  restrict  general  farm 
production,  so  as  to  produce  less.  New  Dealers  at  Washington 
have  literally  invited  foreign  farmers  to  produce  more  of  the 
same  competitive  farm  commodities  for  shipment  into  this 
country.  These  cheaply  produced  foreign  farm  products 
were  sold  in  the  United  States  In  cwnpetlUon  with  domestic 
production. 

American  farmers  took  approximately  40,000.000  acres  of 
good  farm  land  out  of  customary  production  at  the  demand 
of  the  New  Deal.  The  competitive  farm  Imports  for  1937. 
valued  at  around  $1,000,000,000.  displaced  nearly  75,000.000 
acres  of  domestic  farm  land  and  brought  a  glutted  market 
with  falling  prices  and  distress  to  American  agriculture. 

The  following  table  covers  a  partial  list  of  competitive 
farm  imports  for  the  years  1933  and  1937  from  official  figures 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce: 
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In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  home  market  and  bUllons 
of  dollars  to  American  farmers,  several  millions  of  our  un- 
employed would  have  had  work  in  this  country  In  the  pro- 
duction and  preparation  of  these  farm  products  if  our  do- 
mestic market  had  received  proper  protection.  Mr.  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  laboring  man.  will  you  permit  this  un- 
American  policy  to  continue? 

Comparative  table  giving  importt  and  exports  for  1937,  for  th4 
United  States — value  in  dollars  and  detrimental  effect  of  foreign- 
trade  policies  of  the  New  Deal 
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fj  cts  as  to  comparative  prices' 
he  Department   of  As?riculture 
Secretary  Wallace  for  the  pa.st 
of  Republican  administration. 
production;  average  exports  of 
exports  of  similar  prod- 
effort  was  made  to  protect 
foreign  comp>etition;  and. 
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12  years  under  Republican 
2)  were  25  percent  higher  than 
of  the  New  Deal.    There- 
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WmX   TKX   kMMRlCAU   rtOn.t    rONTINTnt   TO   FLAT   SAITrA   CLAVt  TOU   TttM 

ENTIKB    WOtU)? 

Believe  It  or  not — the  bigge.st  crime  in  all  history  has  been 
put  over  on  the  American  p<x)ple  by  the  New  E)eal  In  lt«  gold 
policy  during  the  past  5  years. 

The  New  Deal  administraiKni  in  Washington  has  played 
Santa  Claus  in  a  big  way"  for  gold  speculators  and  bankers 
in  foreign  countries.  Since  January  1,  1934.  the  United 
8tat»'.s  l^ea-sury  ha.s  presentt'd  foreign  gold  speculators  with 
a  magnillceni  gift,  $2,308  3«6, 546  in  ciush.  as  clear  profit  on 
the  purcha.se  by  the  New  Deal  of  more  than  161.000.000 
ounces  of  foreign  «old. 

The.sp  are  the  fart.n  Eurly  in  1934  the  New  Deal  enacted 
a  law  which  rotiiix-Med  every  American  citizen,  under  the 
pi'naliy  of  fine  and  lail  .sentence,  to  surrender  all  gold  In 
hl.s  po!UH'H.slun  lo  the  United  Htate.s  Tretusury.  For  this  gold 
Ameririin  citizens  were  paid  on  the  ba.sls  of  $20  67  an  ounce. 

After  ail  American  gold  was  taken,  and  It  became  a  crime 
to  {xis.Hes.s  Kold,  exrriJt  newly  mined  gold,  In  this  country, 
I  he  NfW  D<al  mngnanimously  boosted  the  price  of  gold  from 
$-20  07  iin  ounce  lo  $3fj  an  ounce,  which  amount  was  paid 
only  to  foreign  gold  .sp<-(-ulat')rs  and  newly  mined  gold  In 
thLs  country.  In  fact,  the  New  Deal  fixed  and  maintained 
the  world  price  of  gold  at  $35,  and  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Ix'came  the  dumping  ground  for  all  foreign  gold  hoarded 
since  the  beginning  of  time 

No  strings  were  tied  to  the  purchase  of  foreign  gold  at  a 
premium  of  nearly  $13  an  ounce.  Instead  of  establishing  a 
beneficial  policy  which  would  have  required  foreign  sellers  of 
gold  to  purchase  American  farm  commodities  and  manufac- 
tured products  with  the  high-priced  gold,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea-sury  i.ssued  his  proclamation  to  foreign  gold  specu- 
lators and  bankers  to  bring  in  their  gold  and  he  would  pay 
them  $35  an  ounce  for  it  in  good  American  dollars. 

Beginning  early  in  1934,  the  flood  of  foreign  gold  bepan 
to  run  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  It  came  by  boat, 
by  train,  and  by  plane,  and  up  to  June  15.  1938.  foreign 
gold  hoarders  and  speculators  have  sold  the  American 
people  approximately  $6,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  at  $35 
per  ounce.  We  did  not  have  the  money,  out  of  tax  collec- 
tions, to  pay  for  th-'  gold,  so  the  New  Deal  administration 
sold  the  American  people  $6,000,000,000  in  Government 
interest-bearmtj  bond.s  and  the  foreign  speculators  received 
their  gift  from  America. 

Foreign  gold  continue.^;  to  pnur  into  this  country.  The 
Treasury  continues  to  srll  b<:)nds  tn  pay  for  it.  at  a  premium, 
and  tlie  country  goes  further  into  debt.  Our  national  debt 
IS  now  around  .$40,000,000,000.  We  buy  foreign  gold  and 
bury  It  m  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
The  foreign  .speculators  do  not  u.-^e  the  magnificent  gift  from 
America  to  buy  our  farm  and  manufactured  products  or  to 
pay  on  the  debt  which  they  owe  us.  They  buy  stock  and 
secunties  in  American  institutions,  and  if  the  whole  story 
could  be  ascertained  and  told,  we  w^ould  no  doubt  find  that 
our  foreign  friends  have  made  enough  money  out  of  the 
gold  and  stock  speculation  to  have  paid  the  entire  foreign 
debt  of  mor^-  than   $12,000,000,000. 

The  New  Deal  brought  prasperily  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Although  thLs  country  is  suffering  from  a  disastrous  depres- 
sion, with  falling  farm  prices,  closed  factories,  unemploy- 
ment and  distress  for  American  citizens,  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
m.inistratlon  continues  to  maintain  prosperity  in  foreign 
countries  by  buying  foreign  gold  at  a  premium  and  permit- 
ting foreign  farmers  and  factory  workers  to  dump  their 
cheaply  produced  farm  and  manufactured  products  upon 
the  American  market 

I  am  opposed  to  this  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  New 
Deal.  The  continuatujn  <if  it  will  bring  ruin  to  this  country. 
We  now  have  enough  gold — $13,000,000,000  worth — buried  in 
the  ground  in  Kentucky  For  the  future  if  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration l?  honestly  interested  in  helping  American  farm- 
ers and  laboring  men,  as  well  as  business,  then  it  should 
require  that  no  foreign  gold  be  purchased  by  the  United  States 
unless  the  .American  money  received  for  it  by  foreigners  is 
Uit'd  to  purcha.~.e  farm  and  manufactured  products  produced 
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In  this  country.  Such  a  policy  would  help  in  the  disposition 
of  our  farm  and  manufactured  products  in  foreign  maikets. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  gold  policy  of  the  New  Deal 
may  read  like  a  fairy  tale.  Nevertheless,  it  Ls  a  true  story, 
and  is  substantiated  by  the  Government  flgtires  of  net  gold 
imports  and  puichoscs  of  foreign  gold  by  the  United  States 
at  $35  ix!i  ounce,  according  to  the  table  of  Imports  libted  be- 
low, and  all  on  borrowed  money. 

Why  should  America  continue  a  policy  which  has  made 
Japan  a  present  of  $102,744,930  from  American  taxpayers  so 
as  to  buy  war  supplies  and  bring  ruin  and  disaster  to  friendly 
Clilna?  Is  there  any  good  rca*oii  why  the  United  Stales 
.should  make  outright  glft.s  to  England  of  $783,702,711.  to 
France  of  $724,055,356,  and  to  other  foreign  countne*?     All 

on  borrowed  money. 

Net  itupcjrt  purahai>c»  a/  gold  frnm  foreign  gpeculatorx  by  th*  Sete 

Deal  /'um   1924  tnroin;h  March  11138  cm  bvrroiviid  money 
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BILLIONS  or  DOLLARS  DUE  THi;   UNITED  8TATBH  TROM  rORIlON  COUNTRlltfi 

The  generosity  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  toward 
foreign  governments  and  individuals  is  nothing  new  in  the 
history  of  the  Democratic  Party.  For.  after  the  World  War. 
the  Wilson  administration  generously,  but  illegally,  loaned 
many  foreign  governmei'its  billions  of  dollaxs,  which  money 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  United  SUtes  Government  inter- 
est-bearing bonds  to  American  citizens. 

Finland  is  the  only  country  that  has  made  annual  pay- 
ments on  its  debt  to  us  during  the  past  6  years.  All  other 
debtor  nations  have  refused  to  make  any  piayments  on  either 
principal  or  interest,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
New  Deal  to  bring  about  a  compromise  settlement.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these 
remarks,  the  New  Deal  has  made  generous  gifts  to  foreign 
nations  and  their  citizens. 

A  study  of  the  fallowing  statement  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  will  diiiclcse  what  is  due  the  American  people  from 
foreign  governments ; 

Austria      _        $25,980,480.66 

Bels-ium 400.  680  000  00 

CzpchcslovalLia 91.879,671  03 

Estonia 16.466.012.87 

FiiUand 8,196.469.98 

France     .          .                   _      -        _    3,863,650.000.00 

Crirat   Brttaln/-/.' 4,  308.  000.  000.  00 

Greece 81.  516.  000.  00 

Hungary l.*06,  560.00 

Italy            --              _   -        -   -        2.004,900,000.00 

Latvia 6.879  464  20 

Lithuania 6.  197.  882  00 

Poland                     --    -                     20«,  057. 000.00 

Etumania              63,860,560.43 

Yugoslavia 61,  625,  000.  00 

Total Xl,157.  798,  921.17 


Ajrric^^tnra!  Recovery  in  Connecticut 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  ^legislatiir  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 
Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.     Mr.   Speaker,   agricultural   recovery 
in  (Connecticut  is  keeping  pace  with  farm  recovery  through- 


out the  whole  country.  The  climb  upward  from  tlie  depths 
of  the  deprosslon  which  began  with  the  cra*h  of  1929  ha« 
been  sure  and  steady  under  Uic  economic  and  ioclal  policies 
Inaufuiated  by  the  Dtniocratlc  administration  since  March 
1033. 

Tlie  cahh  income  of  Connecticut  farmers  durlnit  1837  repre- 
.•scnted  an  Increase  of  48  percent  from  the  19S2  low  level. 
Indication*  are  Uiat  cash  Income  of  Connecticut  farmers 
for  1938  Will  continue  an  upward  climb  reaciun«  the  hlghcit 
point  since  1929. 

The  record  of  how  coriditlona  among  Connecticut  (armert 
ha.s  improved  bince  the  1932  depietslon  depths  spcAks  for 
itself.  Prom  a  low  of  133.976,000  in  1932.  the  cairti  farm 
income  of  Connecticut  farmers  climbed  to  136.065,000  in 
1933  when  the  Democratic  admlnlatratlon  came  into  power 
and  flUrted  to  do  something  about  the  Nation-wide  depreaaJon 
which  had  severely  crippled  both  agriculture  and  industry. 

Aid  to  farmcis  in  adju.sllng  their  production  to  wipe  out 
price -dcpretising  surpluses,  provide  Jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
help  to  the  needy,  coupled  with  bustnesa  and  banking  re- 
forms. Reived  to  bring  additional  galrui. 

In  1934  Connecticut's  cash  farm  income  went  to  $38.- 
886.000,  rose  to  $42,340,000  in  1035.  cltmbed  to  »46.38i.0O0  In 
1936,  and  hit  $50,284,000  In  1987.  Last  year's  cash  farm 
income  for  Connecticut  repre«eni«d  an  Increase  of  48  per- 
cent from  t2ie  $33,976,000  received  by  the  BUtes  larroera 
In  1932. 

Cash  farm  Income  tor  the  country  as  a  whole  has  fol- 
lowed a  similar  upward  path  since  1983  under  a  Democratic 
administration. 

The  1932  depression  year  saw  national  farm  Income  and 
prices  the  lowest  In  the  period  for  which  records  are  avail- 
able. The  sharp  drop  In  national  farm  returns  In  the  de- 
pression years  took  place  largely  In  such  commodities  as 
cotton,  wheat,  hops,  and  tobacco  for  which  export  markets 
had  disappeared  because  of  trade  barriers  and  lestrlctlotM 
Imposed  by  European  nations.  Conditions  were  apgravated 
by  the  do-nothing  policies  which  Republicans  had  been  fol- 
lowing for  12  years  before  the  depression  set  in.  This  com- 
bination of  circumstances  caused  farm  surpluses  to  pile  up, 
drove  prices  lower  and  lower,  created  widespread  unemploy- 
ment in  cities,  and  forced  western  and  southern  farmers  to 
become  more  direct  competitors  of  eastern  farmers. 

As  a  result  of  this  shift,  eastern  farmers  saw  farmers  In 
other  sections  of  the  country  increase  their  production  of 
dairy  and  poultry  product.s  and  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
directly  competitive  with  those  grown  in  such  ea.stern  States 
as  Connecticut.  Prices  were  driven  lower  and  lower  as  pro- 
duction and  competition  increased. 

De.spite  the  fact  that  by  1932  farm  prices  had  reached  the 
lowest  level  in  the  history  of  the  cotmtry,  the  people  in  the 
cities  were  unable  to  buy  because  of  the  lack  of  pm^hasing 
power  resulting  from  widespread  unemployment  and  sharp 
wage  cuts. 

The  big  job  which  confronted  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion in  March  1933  was  that  of  clearing  up  the  economic 
muddle  which  had  been  created  by  a  series  of  false  economic 
policies  followed  by  previous  administrations  in  dealing  with 
problems  affecting  agriculture  and  business.  The  first  job 
was  to  restore  a  balance  between  agriculture  and  Industry, 
Tliis  meant  that  emploj-ment  had  to  be  Increased,  purchasing 
power  of  industrial  workers  and  farmers  raised,  and  adjust- 
ments made  to  bring  supplies  of  products  more  nearly  In  line 
wtth  what  nrarfcets  could  absorb  at  a  living  price  level. 

Five  years  of  progress  in  improving  economic  and  social 
conditions  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  an  administration 
with  the  interests  of  the  jjeople  as  a  whole  at  heart  are  re- 
flected by  cold  facts  and  figures.  National  income,  which  from 
1929  to  1933  had  been  dropping  abruptly,  has  been  climbing 
steadily  out  of  the  depression  depths  to  more  certain  levels 
of  economic  security.  As  a  result,  national  income  produced 
in  1937  totaled  'more  than  $69,000,000,000,  an  increa.'=e  of 
approximately  75  percent  from  the  1932  low  point. 

In  this  gain  in  national  income  is  reflected  the  improve- 
ment made  by  farmers  throughout  the  country.    Cash  income 
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for  »jrriculture  In  the  United  S  ates  has  shown  sharp  Increases 
eacli  year  since  1932.  Prom  4.328.000.000  In  that  year,  na- 
tional ca.sh  farm  income  went  to  $5,117,000,000  in  1933.  and 
Jumped  to  $6  348.000,000  in  1  >34,  In  1935  cash  aRricultural 
Income  rose  to  $7  090.000.000,  and  went  to  $7,944,000,000  in 
1936  Cash  farm  income  for  iie  Nation  in  1937  is  placed  at 
$8  GOO  000.000.  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  f\Rure  for  1932. 

Prom  1929  to  1932  both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by 
farmers  declined  sharply,  but  farm  income  declined  more. 
Consequently,  in  1932  farme-s  were  able  to  purchase  only 
about  69  percent  as  many  j  oods  and  services  as  in  1929. 
Prom  1932  to  1937  both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by 
farmers  Increased,  but  farm  income  made  the  greater  ad- 
vance. As  a  result.  In  1937  farmers  were  able  to  buy  about 
u  much  of  the  things  they  reeded  as  in  1929. 

United  SUtes  farm  prices  generally  Increased  86  percent 
in  1937  as  compared  with  193  2,  rising  early  in  1937  to  double 
their  1932  level.  At  the  low  point  in  March  1933  they  were 
55  percent  of  pre-war.  In  January  1937  they  reached  their 
post -depression  peak  at  131  iiercent  of  pre-war. 

Although  the  prices  of  thi  igs  farmers  buy  rose  consider- 
ably during  the  1933-37  perlol.  the  exchange  value,  per  unit, 
of  farm  products  increased  fiom  an  average  of  61  percent  of 
the  pre-war  level  in  1932  to  93  percent  of  that  level  for  the 
year  1937.  At  the  depressior  low  in  February  1933  the  unit 
exchange  value  of  farm  prolucts  was  just  half  of  what  it 
had  been  before  the  war.  At  the  post -depression  peak  in 
January  1937.  when  farm  pi  ices  were  at  theu:  highest,  the 
exchange  value  was  101  pertent  of  pre-war. 

Por  the  country  as  a  whole  the  decline  in  farm  real-estate 
values  came  to  an  end  in  th  ;  year  ending  March  1933  aft<.n- 
continuing  unbroken  for  mote  than  a  decade.  In  that  year 
farm  real  esute  was  worth  about  73  percent  of  its  pre-war 
value.  In  the  year  ending  March  1937— the  fourth  consecu- 
tive year  of  increase — it  rose  to  85  percent  of  pre-war  The 
unproved  farm  real-estate  situation  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  since  1933  is  also  reflected  in  the  sharp  decrease  in 
forced  farm  sales  and  the  loticeable  upturn  in  voluntary 
sales  Porced  sales  through  loreclosure  and  other  causes  de- 
clined 'rom  54.1  per  thousi.nd  farms  in  the  year  ending 
March  1933  to  22.4  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March 
1937.  Voluntary  sales  and  fades  of  farms  during  the  same 
period  rose  from  16.8  per  Uiousand  farms  to  31.5  per 
thousand. 

The  extent  of  change  in  he  economic  situation  of  Con- 
necticut farmers  during  the  1932-37  period  is  indicated  by 
the  greatly  increased  income  from  the  leading  farm  com- 
modities produced  in  the  State. 

Tobacco  producers  saw  the  r  income  rise  from  $6,312,000  in 
1932  to  $8,387,000  m  1937.  Fhis  represents  an  income  gam 
of  $2,075,000.  or  33  percent. 

Dairymen  likewise  receive  1  a  substantially  increased  in- 
come in  1937  as  compared  with  1932.  Income  from  milk 
amounted  to  $15,587,000  in  the  earlier  year  and  to  $20,521.- 
000  in  the  later  year,  an  licrease  of  nearly  $5,000,000  or 
32  percent. 

Poultry  producers'  incom  ?  from  chickens  and  eggs  in- 
creased from  $5,898,000  in  1  >32  to  $8,213,000  In  1937,  a  gain 
of  39  percent. 

Cash  income  from  many  ether  Connecticut  farm  products 
showed  upturns  during  this  1932-37  period.  Income  from 
cattle  and  calves  increased  $368,000.  or  41  percent;  that 
from  apples.  $439,000.  or  43  percent;  that  from  truck  crops. 
$1,302,000.  or  135  percent:  ard  that  from  corn-hogs.  $265,000, 
or  92  percent. 

Along  with  rising  farm  Income.  Connecticut  farm  real- 
estate  values  have  increase  il  somewhat  and  bankruptcies 
have  declined.  In  this  Sta  e  farm  real -estate  values  were 
124  percent  of  iM^-war  In  the  year  ending  March  1933. 
The  estimated  value  per  acre  rose  to  126  percent  for  the 
year  ending  March  1937. 


Fewer  Connect:r\it  farmers  wer^  forrf^d  into  salps  or  trans- 
fers of  their  lands  and  more  wpp'  able  to  make  voluntary 
tran.sactions.  The  number  of  forced  farm  sales  per  thou- 
,sand  farms  declined  from  8  9  for  the  year  ending  March 
1933  to  3  8  for  that  endinc  in  March  1937  Voluntary  sales 
and  trades  during  the  same  period  Increased  from  18.7 
to  19  5  per  thousand 

Bankruptcies  amnn?  farmers  in  the  United  States  num- 
bered 2  479  in  the  vear  endinc  June  30,  1937,  according  to 
an  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Apricultural  Economics  based 
on  reports  to  the  Annrnpy  General  This  number  repre- 
sented a  58-perrent  d'Trease  from  the  5,917  bankruptcies 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun^  30.  1933.  In  Connecticut  dur- 
ing thus  period  they  dropped  from  a  total  of  32  to  6. 

The  production-adjustment  programs  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  with  other  recovery  measures, 
were  the  basis  for  the  marked  agricultural  change  from  1933 
to  1937. 

Under  these  programs.  5  469  crop -adjustment  contracts 
from  Connecticut  farmers  were  accepted  by  the  A.  A.  A. 
Of  these,  5,306  were  tobacco  contracts,  and  163  were  corn- 
hog  contracts. 

Under  the  terms  of  the.se  contracts,  Connecticut  farmers 
shifted  many  acres  from  the  production  of  soil-depleting 
cash  crops,  in  which  price-depre.ssing  surpluses  existed,  to 
production  of  other  crops  which  were  soil-conserving  or  soil- 
improving  in  nature. 

The  agricultural  adjustment  programs,  from  their  begin- 
ning ;n  1933.  wer^  concerned  with  good  use  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  with  adjusting  production  to  effective  demand.  It 
was  recognized  from  the  start  that  relieving  a  portion  of 
the  farm  land  from  the  soil-exhausting  burden  of  surplus 
crop  production  offered  a  chance  to  put  this  land  to  soil- 
conserving  u.^es  which  lariv.  specialists  for  many  years  had 
been  advocating. 

Adjustment  con'racts  included  provisions  encouraging 
beneficial  uses  for  acreaee  t.iken  out  of  surplus  crops.  The 
first  corn-hog  contract  -that  frr  th<^  1934  crop  year)  au- 
thorized u.se  of  the  rented  .icres  "for  planting  additional 
permanent  pastures;  for  -riil-;mprovmg  and  erosion-prevent- 
ing crops  not  to  be  harvfstt. d;  for  resting  or  fallowing  the 
land:  for  weed  eradication:  or  for  planting  farm  woodlots." 
The  first  wheat  contract  (-ontain»"d  similar  provisions  regard- 
ing the  rented  acreage 

In  the  ii^34  crop  year  the  first  in  which  adjustment  pro- 
grams w»'re  in  full  operatioi*.  the  Nation's  farmers  agreed  to 
shift  their  production  on  nearly  36  000.000  acres  or  one- 
ninth  of  all  the  cultivated  land  m  the  country.  Farmers 
in  Connecticut  shifted  more  than  11,500  acres  from  corn  and 
tobacco.  Of  the  36.000  000  shifted  acres  in  the  United 
States,  about  one-third  wa.-^  put  in  pasture  or  meadow  crops, 
and  one-third  into  em-Tiiency  forage  crops  and  crops  that 
supplied  food  and  feed  lor  hom.e  u.se.  The  remaining  one- 
third  was  fallowed  to  con.serve  moisture  and  control  weeds, 
planted  to  farm  wo(xiIots,  or  left  idle.  The  acreage  left 
idle  was  very  small. 

Adjustment  mrasurt^  were  undt  rtaken  only  after  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn -ho*;  prixiucers  had  indicated  their 
approval  by  mean.s  of  rvferenda. 

In  the  summer  of  1935  producers  of  all  types  of  tobacco  in 
all  States  were  asked  whethir  they  favored  continuation  of 
the   tobacco   adj'ostment    protirams   aitcr  the   expiration   of 
the  1933  crop  year      In  Connecticut.  2.050  cigar  tobacco  pro- 
ducers, or  97.2  percent  of  iho.se  voting,  favored  continuation 
of  crop  adjustment. 
1       The  result  of  these  A   A    A   programs  and  of  the  droughts 
of   1934  and   1936  was  to  reduce  price-depressing  surpluses 
of  most  major  farm  commodities  to  approximately  normal 
carry-over  levels. 
I       Under  the  adjustment  programs  through  the  end  of  1937. 
I  rental-benefit    payments   to    Connecticut    producers   totaled 
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$2,632,019.41.     Of    this   amount,   tobacco    growers    received 
$2,555,366.80.  and  corn-hog  farmers.  $76,652.61. 

Because  the  national  economic  emergency  cf  1932-33  was 
due  largely  to  burdensome  surpluses  of  farm  commodities, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  had  emphasized 
production  control  as  a  means  of  restormg  farm  purchasing 
power  and  thereby  relieving  the  emergency.  By  1936  farm 
purchasing  power,  based  on  cash  income  from  marketings, 
was  about  40  percent  greater  than  for  1932.  Because  of  the 
adjLKtment  programs  and  two  severe  droughts,  surpluses  had 
been  considerably  reduced.  This  lessening  of  the  emergency, 
and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Hoosac  Mills  case 
on  January  6,  1936,  which  invalidated  the  A.  A.  A.  production- 
control  programs,  paved  the  way  for  a  long-time  soil- 
conservation  program.  This  program  was  based  on  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  approved  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1936.  which  emphasized  soil  conservation  rather 
than  production  adjustment. 

About  4.000.000  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  mem- 
bers of  about  2.700  county  conservation  associations,  par- 
ticipated in  the  1936  agricultural  conservation  program. 
Under  this  program  two  types  of  payments  were  offered  to 
farmers  for  positive  performance  in  conserving  and  iniprov- 
ing  their  farm  land.  Soil-conserving  payments  were  made 
for  shifting  acreage  from  soil-depleting  to  soil-conserving 
crops  in  1936.  Soil-building  payments  were  made  for  1936 
seedings  of  soil  building  crops  and  for  approved  soil-building 
practices. 

Sixty-six  percent,  or  about  286,179,000  acres,  of  the  total 
cropland  in  the  United  States  was  covered  by  applications 
for  payments  under  the  1936  program. 

About  31.444.000  acres  were  diverted  from  soil -depleting 
crops  either  as  a  direct  result  of  the  program,  or  because 
drought  had  destroyed  established  acreages  of  soil -depleting 
crops.  Of  this  diverted  acreage,  about  68.3  percent  was 
diverted  from  general  crops,  30  percent  from  cotton,  1.2  per- 
cent from  tobacco,  and  0.4  percent  from  peanuts. 

Soil -building  practices  were  carried  out  on  about  53.000,- 
000  acres.  Legumes  and  legume  mixtures,  permanent  pas- 
ture, green-manure,  and  cover  crops  were  newly  seeded  on 
43,963.000  acres.  Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  were  made 
to  3.247.000  acres.  Terracing,  contour  furrowing,  protected 
summer  fallow,  and  other  mechanical  erosion  controls  and 
miscellaneous  soil-building  practices  were  put  into  effect  on 
5.604.000  acres. 

Payments  for  soil -conserving  and  soil-improving  practices 
under  the  1936  program  totaled  $376,097,826.  of  which  $23.- 
171.053  went  for  county  expenses. 

In  Connecticut  about  3,576  farmers  participated  in  the 
1936  program.  Of  the  total  Connecticut  cropland,  about 
29  percent,  or  161,000  acres,  was  covered  by  apphcations  for 
payments.  The  acreage  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops — 
3.455  from  tobacco  and  3.277  from  other  crops — totaled 
6,732  acres.  Soil-building  practices  were  put  into  effect  on 
about  38,000  acres,  as  follows:  New  seedings  of  legumes  and 
legume  mixtures,  and  green-manure  crops.  17.704  acres;  fer- 
tilizer and  lime  applications.  20,250  acres;  and  forest  tree 
plantings.  27  acres, 

FYom  their  positive  soil -conserving  and  soil-building  per- 
formances in  this  connection,  Connecticut  farmers  partici- 
pating in  the  1936  program  received  $376,548  in  conservation 
payments. 

It  became  clearly  evident  in  late  1937  that  measures  for 
evening  out  violent  fluctuaticms  in  supplies  and  prices  of 
farm  products  and  In  the  Incomes  and  buying  power  of 
farmers,  were  necessary  in  addition  to  the  soil -conserving 
measures  of  the  1936  and  1937  programs. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  approved  by  the 
President  on  February  16,  strengthens  and  continues  the 
agricultural  conservation  programs,  which  are  open  to  par- 
ticipation by  all  farmers  in  the  United  States. 


In  addition,  it  supplements  these  programs  with  measures 

for  helping  farmers  to  stabilize  their  production,  marketing. 
prices,  and  income.  It  provides  assistance  for  producing 
farm  commodities  in  quantities  adequate  to  meet  all  re- 
quirtments  of  domestic  consumption  and  desirable  exports 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  larger  reserve  supphes  than 
have  ordinarily  been  maintained  in  past  years.  It  includes 
loans  to  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  carrj'  over  from  good 
years  the  surplus  supplies  for  use  in  bad  years.  Finally,  it 
provides  mechanisms  which  are  designed  to  enable  farmers 
to  regulate  the  movement  of  farm  crops  to  market  and  to 
prevent  dumping  excessive  supplies  on  overloaded  markets  to 
cause  price  collapse  and  severe  drops  in  farmers'  income. 


PhUip  Arnold  Goodwin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  BERT  LORD 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.   Philip  Aenou) 
Goodwin,  lale   a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  re- 
gret that  I  attempt  to  say  a  few  words  *ith  regard  to  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend  Philip  A.  Goovv^it* . 

His  district  joined  my  district  on  the  east  and  when  I 
came  to  Congress  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  I  met.  His 
hospitality  and  that  of  Mrs.  Goodwin  did  much  to  make 
pleasant  the  first  years  that  Mrs.  Lord  and  I  spent  in  Wash- 
ington. The  latchstring  of  his  home  wa.s  always  out  and 
Mr.  Goodwin  and  I  became  firm  friends.  His  pleasing  man- 
ner in  the  House  always  radiated  to  those  about  him  and 
no  man  in  Congress  has  been  missed  more  than  has  Phil 
Goodwin, 

He  was  a  successful  businessman  for  many  years  !n 
Albany  and  in  Coxsackie.  his  home  town.  Ttie  business 
he  established,  wh:ch  is  still  in  operation,  brought  to  him 
a  host  of  friends. 

He  was  always  a  stanch  Republican,  believing  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  that  it  represented  the  best  !nter«e«ts  of  all 
the  people,  yet  in  his  committee  work  and  his  activities  in 
Congre.ss  he  knew  no  party  lines.  He  was  always  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  right  and  for  the  best  interests  of  all,  regardless 
of  party. 

He  was  endowed  with  that  consideration  for  others  and  a 
pleasing  manner  that  all  of  us  would  like  to  possess.  He  was 
always  looking  cmi  for  the  best  interests  of  his  district,  but 
always  considered  what  was  best  for  the  people  of  the  State 
and  Nation  as  well.  As  a  legislator,  he  had  a  broad  vision  and 
was  one  who  had  the  sympathy  end  heart  of  aU  the  people, 
particularly  those  who  most  needed  it  and  could  not  speak  for 
themselves. 

In  the  passing  of  Phil  Goodwin,  the  people  of  his  immedi- 
ate acquaintance  have  lost  a  friend  and  his  place  can  never 
be  filled.  His  district,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
most  valuable  legislator,  and  I,  myself,  feel  that  I  have  lost 
one  of  my  most  valued  friends. 

In  him  I  found  a  friend  of  the  type  described  in  the  word 
picture  painted  by  an  ancient  Brahmin  philosoidier,  who 
wrote: 

Honest  men  esteem  and  value  nothing  bo  much  In  this  world  a-s 
a  real  friend.  Such  a  one  Is  as  It  were  another  self,  to  whom  we 
Imp&rt  our  most  secret  thoughts.  wUo  partakes  of  oui  joy.  and  com- 
forts  us  In  our  affliction;  add  to  this  that  his  company  is  an  ever- 
ItiStlng  pleasure  to  us. 

That  is  the  type  of  a  friend  I  have  lost  in  the  calling  away 
of  Phil  Goodwiw. 
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His  American  Leader 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JERRY 


OF  REMARKS 


(IF 


J.  O'CONNELL 


OF  MC  NTANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday  June  16  (legislative 


elusive  ev'ldpncc  of  Prank  'I 


s«'nted   by   a   news  dispatch 


n^an  Oovemmenl  radio  prals,: 


Am  the  Law)  Hague  as 


REPRESENT ATTVES 
day  of  Tuesday.  June  14^ .  1938 
Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montaria.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  con- 


Am  the  Law  I   Hague's  f^ght  to 


dfstroy  the  Amoncan  Constluition  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
h:s  endeavor  to  set  up  a  Fascist  state  In  Jersey  City  is  pre- 


contalned   in   the   Washington 


New.s  of  this  date.    The  Genaan  press  and  the  official  Ger- 


"Hankey-Pankey"  Hague  be- 


DW    F1.00II    AXK    TEIXOW 

him  by  cowardly,  sneaky,  un- 
of  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  of 


cau.se  he  is  fighting  for  right  ^nd  freedom  against  democratic 
confusion  of  Ideaa. 

KAGT.IS    OeTTNDniS 

Those  who  have  defended 
tthcal.  and  yellow  Insertioni 
speeches  never  dehvered  on  this  floor  in  which  they  inserted 
in  parentheses  -applause"  aid  "laughter."  are  just  as  silly. 
smipie,  and  idiOtic  as  Mayor  Hague's  performLances,  It  wouid 
make  one  laugh  if  the  sltujition  were  not  so  serious.  His 
defenders  on  the  floor  are  just  as  brave  as  Hague's  hiding 
bthind  machine  guns  as  his  thugs  be&i  up  speakers  who 

scandal,  and  corruption  of  his 
to  know  that  Hague  and  his 
jund  and  Nazi  ideology,  which 
form  of  government  and  set  up 
Germany,  which  has  destroyed 
labor  and  all  of  its  rights,  u'hich  has  so  cruelly  and  cold- 
bloodedly persecuted  the  Catliolic  hierarchy  and  the  Catholic 

nly  labor  and  Catholicism  will 
awake  in  Jersey  City  and  oust  him  who  is  today  the  disgrace 
oi  America. 

frm  rn    pAaisXS    HACmt 

I  am  including  the  news  dispatch  referred  to  above: 

CCBMAN    PKTBS    CAI.IJ     MATOK    HACUS    A    HEKO 

Bnu.iM.    June    16 — The   Oeri^an    press   and    official    radio    hailed 

City,  loday  as  a  hero  lighiicg   lur 


would  expose  the  graft,  the 
administration.     I  am  happy 
defenders  are  for  the  Nazi 
would  destroy  our  democratic 
In  its  place  the  fascism  of 


Mayor  Praivk  Hague,  or  Jersey 
freedom. 

ZwelfuhrbUtt.  prtntlnR  an  ac^unt  of  the  C   I 
Inga  agaxnst  the  oiayor  tn  Newark,  headlined   it 


of  their  rtghta.     This 

mayor  mobilized  police  against 

gftnda  sheets  and  banned  Ccmlnunist  meetings 


O    court  procefd- 
■  Mayor  stru»<gle8 


for  rluht  and  frr«dom  and  aga:  ist  democratic  conlusiun  of  ideas. 

A  bioadcaat  on  the  official  ratio  said 

"Ha<ue  18  about  the  only  hlg  i  official  conductlns?  an  uncompro- 
mlsjnK.  bitter  &ght  against  comxiuniain  and  the  spreading  of  com- 
munistic Ideas  under  the  cloak  cf(  democracy,  freedom.  th«  Constitu- 
tion, and  tolerance 

In  pdltcrtal  comment  ZwelfuArblatt  snld: 

"HaKuc  alle^redly  attempted  u*  deprive  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey 

'oppreeaiun'   consisted   of   the   fact  that   the 

those  circulating  Muscovite  propa- 


I 


Washington  State  Trrcentenary  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MONRAI)  C.  WALLGREN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuriday.  June  1€  (legislatw'.  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

Mr.  W.\LLGREN.  Mr  Speaker,  this  year  the  whole  Nation 
should  pay  homage  to  the  Scandinavian  pioneers  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  development  of  this  Nation.  The 
Washington  State  Tercente4ary  Celebration  will  be  held  in 
Seattle  July  9  and  10. 


Three  hundred  y^ars  aso  a  4-month  ocean  voyage  brought 
the  first  group  of  hardy  Swedi-sh  .^ettlers  to  America.  Little 
could  this  group  knew  of  the  tremfnd.)us  Influence  their  de- 
scendants and  future  settl^Ts  were  to  have  upon  the  gro\^-th 
of  America. 

The  first  colony  wn.s  founded  for  the  King  of  Sweden.  These 
initial  colonist .^  cmild  not  know  that  a  comparatively  short 
time  later  14  eerifral.-  of  S^\Tdi.sh  descent  would  be  fighting 
under  George  Washington  for  freedom.  They  could  not  know 
that  another  descr'ndAnt,  John  Morton,  was  to  sign  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independ^'Dce,  and  that  John  Hanson  was  to  be  the 
first  "President  ^f  'he  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 
The  history  nf  Swede's  in  .America  is  indeed  a  proud  one. 
The  first  cxp<^^dit!0M  'hat  founded  the  ."^pttlement  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  300  years  ago  was  quickly  followed  by  11  others. 
The.se  original  sptrh  n^.«^nts  extended  to  four  original  States — 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey.  Swedes 
were  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware 

This  early  migration  was  small  compared  with  what  was 
to  come.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1820  the  Reverend  Mr.  Collin 
took  it  upon  himself  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  coming 
to  America  on  the  grounds  that  "there  were  too  many  Swedes 
here  already  " 

But  how  IWAf  he  knew  the  great  service  ever-increasing 
migration,  est-.mafed  at  two  million,  was  to  render.  Mere 
numbers,  however,  m  no  '.vay  measure  the  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  our  naliona]  life  made  by  the  early  settlers  and 
their  descendants 

Nearly  every  l!n»  of  endeavor  has  felt  the  Influence  of 
Swcdi.sh  ability  Perhaps  the  pr*'arcst  number  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  op^'ning  of  asjricultural  lands.  No  less  than 
10  000,000  acres  of  v.rcm  land  have  been  cleared  and  culti- 
vated by  Scandinavian  p.on-'-ers. 

Swedes  have  been  Uad'Ts  in  business,  education,  religion, 
but  it  is  in  invention  that  pt-Thaps  the  most  spectacular 
conrrib'Jtlons  have  be'^n  made  Many  people  claim  that,  in 
proportion  to  population,  that  Scandmavians  have  contrib- 
uted more  to  invention  than  any  other  race  in  America. 

John  Erics.son  heads  this  eroup  of  distinguished  men  whose 
genius  contributed  much  to  this  mechanical  age.  He  al- 
ways must  be  placed  among  the  four  or  five  men  who  have 
done  ma'it  for  the  Natmn  through  inventive  genius.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  make  the  ■^hip  propeller  a  success.  The 
warship,  the  U.  S.  S.  Princrt-^n..  alone  attests  his  ability. 
ThLs  ship  was  the  first  screw  warship.  It  was  the  first  ship 
having  Its  marhin"ry  below  the  waterline.  It  was  the  first 
man-of-war  wi^h  fans  to  force  furnace  fires.  It  was  the  first 
battleship  to  carry  cannon  of  modern  caliber. 

But  perhacks  morf>  important  to  the  United  States  is  that 
fact  that  although  the  Scandinavians  are,  and  ever  will  be, 
proud  of  their  race,  they  are,  first  and  last,  Americans. 
Whether  born  m  this  country  or  elsewhere  they  are  Americans 
and  proud  of  their  work  to  make  these  United  States  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live 

Pollowing  Ls  an  editorial  from  the  Seattle  Star  which  attests 
the  esteem  m  which  the  Pacific  Northwest  holds  its  Scandi- 
navian citizens: 

A    DEBT    WT'RE    H.APPT    TO    FAT 

This  ypar  .\mpr1ra  !s  witnees'ins  a  sones  of  celebrations  to  com- 
memcrattf  the  foui.diMi;  of  the  iirat  permanent  Swedish  settlement 
Ir  th:s  ccuntrv 

Thrt:^  hur.rtr'^d  vrars  ae;'-  t'.v-!  cf-.iploarl.'^  nf  colonists  landed  In 
Delaware  and  established   a  settlement  known  as  New  Sweden. 

These  sturdy  f)eopU-  had  not  left  their  native  land  to  escape  re- 
ligious persecut;  n  ur  ec(  notiiic  cppres.'^ion,  as  had  so  many  other 
colcr.!3t-^  It  wa.*!  'hp  '■■pirlt  of  pn:»Tprise  and  txjld  adventure  in 
their  hearts:  the  de.'^ire  to  paxticipute  in  the  pioneering  of  a  new 
cuuntn.- 

The  Swedish  people  -Aho  help»d  to  form  a  great  nation  have  left 
their  mark  p!a:r.;y  r:  tjia:  i.a'ii.n  Many  of  the  descendants  of 
those  early  pun-Hrs  played  :mpor*ant  roles  In  the  f\ght  for  inde- 
pendence Artivtit:  -Isesf  wrre  Ji  hn  Morton,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
ti'^  of  Indep^'iKle.'.cf  and  John  Hanstin,  first  president  of  the  con- 
gress ccnv.T.Mi    :r.>:.T  :J.t'  .\rtlclps  rf  Confederation. 

As  the  E/i.';'  b<  <  :i.':;f  iii'-rf  p«  pulovis,  the  Swedish  people,  ever 
ea«;ei  'ox  latw  auvci.;^e,  uiuvcU  wcjstwiurcl.     The  hu^e  piaius  coua- 
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try  of  the  Middle  West  Is  peopled  thickly  with  them      On  and  or    ! 
they  came,  as  civUlzatlon  followed  in  their  wake.  untU  they  reached 
the  PaclQc  ct.ast. 

The  Pacific  Nonhwest  owe;^   much  to   the  Swedish  people.     The 
i^stilts  of  their  efTorts  are   apparent  everywhere      Shipyards,   Iron    , 
and   steel   factories    huge    dalni-ing   farms   and   creameries,   lumber    , 
mills,   and   many   other  represtnti.tivL    enterprises   are   monuments 
to  them.     The   $2,000,000   Swedish   hospital   In   Seattle   Is   an   Ideal 
example   of   the    civic    spirit    of    the    Swedish    people.     While    they 
worked  hard,  they  took  time  for  recreation.  In  a  cooperative  way. 
Scandla  Park,  Vasa  Park,  and  Good  Templar  Park  are  all  coopera-    | 
tlvi  headquarters  for  outings   picnics,  and  conventions.  < 

A  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Martin  leaves  this  nionth  j 
to  represent  Washington  at  a  great  celebration  In  Wilmington,  DeJ.  | 
The  members  will  return  in  time  to  participate  in  the  Swedish-  [ 
American  Tercentenary  Celebration  here  on  July  9  and  10.  j 

The  "Svenska  Stugan"  has  been  fitted  up  aa  the  interior  of  a 
300-year-old  Swedish  home  on  Pike  Street  near  Sixth,  It  will 
serve  as  headquarters  of  the  local  celebration  committee 

Aa  a  display  gallery  of  Swedish  antiques  the  "Stugan"  Is  well 
worth  a  visit. 

Seattle  and  the  State  of  Washington  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Swedish  pioneers  for  helping  to  make  a  splendid  city  and 
State.  The  beat  way  for  the  city  and  State  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation Is  by  making  the  Swedish-American  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration the  glorious  success  It  deserves  to  be. 


Labor  Record  of  Representative  Polk  Endorsed  by 
American  Federation  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 


TELEGRAM  FROM  WILLIAM   GREEN 


Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  telegram  ad- 
dressed by  President  William  Green,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  under  date  of  Jime  9,  1938,  to  Mr.  Pearl  J, 
Tiveanan.  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  Portsmouth, 
Ohioi 

Washington,  D.  C  ,  June   9,  1938. 

PlARL   J     TrVEANAN, 

President.  Central  Labor  Union.  Portsmouth.  Ohio: 
Our  records  show  that  Congressman  James  G  Polk  supported 
each  and  every  measure  sponsored  by  the  American  Pederatfon  of 
Lr.bor  during  his  entire  term  as  CcngreBsman.  He  Is  deserving  of 
the  support  of  labor  and  all  Its  friends  In  his  congressional  dis- 
trict for  renoml nation  and  reelection  to  Congress.  I  urge  labor  In 
Portsmouth  and  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  to  give  Con- 
gressman Folk  a  full  Treasure  of  support. 

William  Grkei^t. 
President,  American  Federation   of  Labor. 


Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  10,  1938 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nathan  Straus,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  appearing  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  deficiencies  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriation'-  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  19, 
revealed  that  the  Federal  Government  has  invested  $94,- 
110.986  in  38  housing  projects  located  in  30  cities.  The  gross 
rental  yield  of  these  properties  amounted  to  $1,758,380,  while 
gross  operating  expenses  were  $1,147,973.44,  leaving  a  net 
income  of  bu:  $609,407.16.  This  return  is  approximately  at 
the  rate  of  six-tenlhs  of  1  percent  on  the  capital  invested. 


The  Federally  owned  and  operated  housing  projects  In 
general  pay  no  taxes  locally.  In  fact,  in  many  instances. 
the  waiver  of  the  right  to  collect  taxes  has  been  accepted 
as  the  "lo-ral  contribution"  tovr-ard  these  Federal  housmg 
projects.     In  speaking  of  the  tajc  situation.  Mr.  Straus  said: 

The  P    W    A.  completed  prt)lects  are    by  reason  of  the  fact  that 

they  are  Federally  oujsed  automat loUly  tax  exempt.  In  several 
cities  there  arc  payments  being  made  in  lieu  of  taxes — un&il 
amounts. 

Althouph  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  has  put 
out  only  $619,500  in  loans  so  far  this  year,  the  Administrator 
requested  $4,500,000  for  administraUve  expenses  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939.  This  sum  to  be  dispensed  in  the  employ- 
ment of  approximately  1.300  employees  at  total  salaries  of 
$3,859,300.  The  balance  Is  requested  for  various  enter- 
prises including  the  purchase  of  law  books,  the  cost  of 
exhibits  at  New  York  and  San  FVancisco  expositions,  and 
other  items  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

A    table    showing    the    distribution    of    employment    Is 

appended: 

Table  shorcing  administratii>f  erpenses  estimated  for  the  flxeal  year 
1939  of  the  V  S  Housing  Authority,  with  distribution  by  objects 
and  number  of  salaried  employees  {pay  rolls  only) 
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Council  of  United  States  Veterans,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 


A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  \TSTERANS.  INC..  DIS- 
CUSSING THE  MAY  BILL  AND  WAR-PROFITS  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  BERNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  preamble  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Council  of  United  States  Veterans,  Inc. 
This  organization,  which  was  formed  something  over  2  years 
ago,  is  composed  of  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American  War 
and  the  World  War.  Its  membership  derives  largely  from 
the  American  Legion,  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  similar  organi- 
zations. 

Its  objectives  are  well  stated  in  the  preamble  Inacrled  here 
below.  It  is  heartening  to  find  a  growing  group  of  men  who 
have  experienced  the  destructive  forces  of  war  coming  to- 
gether with  such  idealistic  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  best 
In  our  American  tradition. 

In  a  recent  issue  oi  the  Voice  of  the  Veteran,  the  modest 
magazine  published  by  the  organization,  there  appears  an 
analysis  of  the  Maj-  bill — so-called  universal -service  bill — 
which  was  blocked  In  the  House  this  session.  Tliis  analysis, 
prepared  by  Samuel  Robblns,  Is  a  concise  and  factual  pres- 
entation. Since  there  are  many  indications  that  pressure 
for  the  passage  of  this  measure  in  the  next  ses.sion  of  Con- 
gress will  continue  I  should  like  also  to  insert  this  analysis. 
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PXIAUBLZ    TO   CONSTTTT.TTON   OF 

Inc 

"P Hiding    that    th*    Amerlcanisni 
pencrnce    and    the    Cooatuutlon 
pr««»'rved, 

V/f    the   Council   of   United 
•elT»« 

"To    further    and    maintain    the 
UnJied  States  were  founded,  to 
c<3twcien:-e     »p»'e<:h.    preM     and 
tlce.    antl    democmcy:    to    resist    di 
cr*#«l    e»-onomlc   or    political    belief 
rree>l    or     Um  '  which   would  entail 
to   v:phold   the  right  of   immunity 
Mlzure     to    oppose    reactionary 
herr..i«e     to  combat   ihOBe   who  Inc 
at  v-terana  and  their  families,  yet 
to  cooperate    wltii    veterans'    group^ 
tr.g  to  thcTse  beliefs,  for  effective 
to   Join   veteran*'  oritaniratlona  to 
pemit.  the  better  to  svipport  and 

Ciipitallzlng  on  the  honest  desi 
the   proflta  out  of   war,   members 
ihrruKhout   the  country  are    "i 
ITTMstonal  repreaentativew  to  sti 
•ervicet    bill,  lar^ly  en  the  recom 
Ran.XBtion  that  the  bill   "taJtes  the 
In   moot   inctances.   having   had   a 
presented  to  them 

Tie  preamble  to  the  May  blil 

'To    prevent    proflteeriiig    In    t 
bunleiis    of    war    and    Lhua    provide 
promote   peace   " 

To  prevent  proflteerlnR    the  bill 

"Sire  11  ia>  During  any  war  in 
engivged  tliere  shall  be  m  effpct  a 
at>acrb  all  profits  nb<;ve  a  fair  norma. 

Clearly  this  but  expreases  a  pi 
■bni>rmal  war  profile  and  that 
iqin  *lnt{  CongresBma.T  Mavuucki 

feverish   m   ha.ste    hate    prrjud; 
eer5      •      •      '      will    have    sufflclo 
enact  '    - 
som.'  meaj?ure  to  prevent  abnormal 

.N' .t  being  a  taxatuin  blil    It  ca 
1:j  time  of  actual  war  to  add  any  w 

Tlie    aemiconaervatlve    8cnpp«-Hc 
the  bill  a    "dangerous  fraud.' 

"1:  is  significant  thnt  while  labor 
to  Its  liberty  and  its  earning  power 
this  bin.  we  hear  no  such  protect* 
kno'vs  that  the  threat  to  abolish  It 

C<  n^res«man  Mat.  chairman  of 
mttte«  and  author  of  the  bill,  aft 
war    "sonoe  23  000   Individuals  at 
of  financial  obacurlty  Into  the 
vide   against   such   a   repetition    in 
subtle  leg&l  language  the  May  bill 
or  ke«p  down   wages    (secs    1.   3. 
rnukih  labor  iinions   (sees    3  and 
threat   of  lmpo«mg  a  1100.000   fine 
(sec    10).  or  by  drafting  Into  the 
(»ec    5>  or  a«  a  soldier  or  sailor  ( 

In  Riving  such  extraordinary 
Couifresunan  Mat  Is  proceeduig  on 
belu  f   that    labor  as   a   group 
expl(xJed  by  the  Nye  Senate 
ao«    73d  Cong  I    which  found 

"Iven    under    the    relatively    mile 
gains  of  labor  did  not  reach  such 
moEiy   supposed      To  a  large 
wagi"*  irerr  irtprd  out  by  increases 

"^Vhlle  money  earnings  increased 
real  earning*  Increased  only  5 
go  i..p  nearly  aa  high  a*  prices        ( 

Vi'terans   must    bear    In    mind 
fighting  our  wars  are  labor  in  the 
factarie*.  farms,  and  ofBces:  that 
frooU,  it  1*  Important  that  their 
tbcia  the  fort  of  labor  back  home 
prices,    aad   preserMng    iheu   only 
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House  Military  AfTairs  Com- 

emphaslEing  that  in  the  la.st 
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aire  class"  presumes  to  pro- 

the    next    war       By    the    u-se     it 
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;    to  enforce  obedience  isy  the 

and  or   1   year's   imprisonment 

Government  service  as  a  civilian 
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(acting  pursuant  to  S   Res 
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Besides  the  sxibtle  attark  on  Inhor  the  Mny  bill  Initiates  a  lecaJ 
oflensive    against    our    American    form    i.if    government    by    puttinjt 

Into  the  har.iii  of  .:;•>  n:  n:  :-  ii.e  fi.tiire  ai.d  uriknown  President. 
virtual  contn>l  "in  tm-.e  of  ^ir  uf  our  untire  Government,  and 
with  power  to  curtail  a  v.t.';!H;it  pres-s  i  .s<'c  Ti;  or  a  critical  radio 
( s<*C8  3  and  6i  C(Ti^res.-ininn  Mavi:ric:k  puint-s  out  that  section  9 
enip<jwers    the   Pre.sident 

"Tc  make  over  the  O' 'verr.mer.t  m'o  an ythmg  he  pleases,  reeard- 
less  of  what  the  Cort'sMtutinn  (.t  act.s  if  Congress  deemed  proper,  It 
Ls  wholly  without  rcstrirtinn.  He  C(  uld  'rearrange.'  transfer."  or 
'create'  .-i^encies  of  government  and  duties  of  (jovemmont  ofS- 
riiu.s  a.>  he  pleased  He  CuUld  shift  f'lnds  from  Department  to 
Department  And   use  th<'m  .^.s  he  wl.-^heri       *      •      •" 

Coneressman  J  J  Smith,  m  a  m.lnority  report  on  the  bill, 
further  wam.«i 

•  •  •  we  y;.ive.  In  «erti  )ns  1  through  3  and  sections  5 
through  10  of  thiS  hill.  pr',ivu;"d  for  the  creation  of  an  absolute 
dictatorship  This  dxtat'ir^nip  '.vnuld  come  into  being  on  the 
dtTlaratiLin  of  any  war    of  whatever  niaenitude     •      •      •, 

■■•  *  •  If  we  should  pvor  have  an  Eicecutive  with  the  desire 
tc  became  a:,  absiiiute  il.r'.ir.jr  wo  will  have  created  a  means  he 
mieht  use  " 

And  in  a  sepnra*f>  rrinnri'v  report  Congres-smen  Akoerson-  of 
Mis.soun  KvME  ar.  1  M.^vrnuK  (the  Intter  a  veteran  wounded  In 
•he  ld.st  wan  further  oondr-mn  the  May  bill  in  the  following 
cau.stic  lankruaj?e 

■TTie  mere  thr;us<ht  of  th..s  thir.K  ithe  May  bill)  is  too  .slcken- 
irt;  to  contemplate  Whi  n  a  natu  n  ttot-s  out  i;f  lt.s  way  to  gamble 
with  Its  liberties  it  will  eet  what  It  bargained  for- — destruction  and 
I>i'rni:inpiit    loss  of   libertie.s 

"Nor  .should  Congresa  be  guilty  of  enacting  this  tragic  betrayal 
of  the  vet;eran.  for  t^urely  none  of  his  hopes  of  tak.ng  the  profits 
out  of  war  are  fulfilled  " 

A     SfGGESTFD     CENFRAI.     PROGRAM 

In  ror.siderin^  the  May  hr.;  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  It 
repres«'nts  a  skeleton  of  the  War  Department's  indus':nal  mobillza- 
ti;!n  pian.s.  Efforts,  to  date,  have  failed  ti;  compel  the  War  Depart- 
n:ent  ra  make  public  it.s  industrial  mobilization  plans  in  full,  and 
the  daneer  is  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  May  bill,  or  some 
similar  bill,  if  enacted  into  law  wMl  serve  as  the  legal  machinery 
for  putting  the  rest  of  these  unknown  mobilization  plana  into 
errect  It  .s  advu-iipLfV  the.'-efure,  ai  t2i;s  ti.me,  before  we  are  faced 
w;th  the  hysteria  'hat  accompanies  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  see 
that  sf-me  law  or  laws  be  enacted  which,  while  prepann^  for  the 
emergency  of  war,  wiU  put  some  limitations  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment m  an  etTurt  to  help  ke.p  ::.tact  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  The  follo-ving  is  the  tieneral  program  suggested.  It 
IS  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  exi^iting  and  perhaps  ample 
N.itional  Defense  Act  approved  June  3.  1916.  and  as  amended 
March  4,  19'29  see  espe<..ahy  sees  120  and  121).  a  well-written 
law,  and  one  that  reajv  nably  well  covers  the  subject  of  our  national 
defen.'^e.     The   program: 

A      T\X:NC     W^R     PROFITS 

I  Support  of  MAVERirK  s  bill    >H    R    9:.2.5): 

"To  take  pnifit  out  of  war  hv  steeply  graduated  Income  and 
other  tH.ifs       •      •      •" 

This  bii",  slre.-idy  backed  by  the  V  F  W  orcanization.  differs 
fr.im  the  May  biii,  in  that  it  is  a  tax  bill  and  truly  effective,  s'.ort 
ot  Government  operation  m  reducing  war  profits"  to  a  minimum. 
Frank  L  Pinola.  chairman  natirnal  legislative  committee,  of  the 
American  Legion,  m  commenting  on  a  similarlv  worded  bill  in 
the  Sen.ite  Senator  Ntes  S  h^Jl,  could  muster  up  only  the  fol- 
lcw:i;g   weak   art'tirrie:;'    ;:;   criticism, 

'The  only  other  bill  bef  .re  Ci.^Mtrress  purportm?  to  accomplish 
tl-e  ends  which  this  iMayi  bill  aims  at  is  the  bill  spnnscred  by 
Senator  Gerald  P  Nye,  of  North  Dakota  Hi-  bill  •  ■  •  con- 
t4i:n.s  something  mo.-e  than  15,000  words  and  ;s  a  tax-exacting  pro- 
P'  sal  c'.  ixich  rlr-i.-t;c  far-reaching  consequences  that  to  get  It 
through  -he  S*^:,  ite  commi'tee  and  onto  the  floor  of  that"  body 
f.  r  a  vote  would  taice  many  months  with  an  acrimonious  floor  bat- 
tle I  have  read  the  Nye  bill  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  I  do  not 
rf  commend  its  perusal  to  anyone  as  either  entertaining;  or  nrrrV- 
al3!e,"  ■ 

If  the  Maverick  bill  is  lengthy.  It  Is  only  because  it  nttempt.?  to 
ti.x  everv  f.x:>ssible  source  of  war-proflts.  and  to  guard  against  any 
possible  evasion  of  the  tax.  The  writer  recommends  Its  readme:'  as 
well  as  support  i Since  wTlting  this  article,  a  companion  to  Miv- 
encks  bill  has  been  introdu-ed  ;:.  the  Senate  by  27  Senators  viz 
S    3912  )  J  .         . 

II  Nationalization   of  the   munitions   industry: 

This  industry  whose  existence  and  development  in  private  hr.rds 
is  fraught  with  so  much  danger  and  the  p<,>tentiaUties  of  bringing 
on  war,  is  of  such  a  public  nature  that  it  should  be  run  by  the 
Government  a.s  a  true  move  m  the  direction  of  peace.  The  New- 
York  Post,  in  an  '-ri:%'r'..-\I  on  the  sijbject,  said 

"Take  the  pr  r.ts  :,t  of  war"  l,s  the  phrnv  slogan  bv  which 
rvitionallzation  ol  munitions  sentiment  in  this  country  was  side- 
tracked 2  years  ago 

"Such  great  opponents  of  pr  fits  as  Irenee  Du  Pont  raised  the 
taie-the-proflts-oul-of-war  cry  when  a  po'J  showed  a  majority  of 
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the  American  people  In  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  the  entire 
munition,'  industiy  •  •  •  The  important  profits  are  thijse  made 
by  munitions  makers  in  peacetime;  profits  made  by  stirring  up  wiir 
scares  when  there  Is  no  war  situation;  profits  made  by  selling  to 
foreign  belligerents  and  thereby  entangling  our  shipping,  our  tjanJt- 
Ing    ar.d  our  fortunes  with  others. 

".N.ition.'tlize  the  m.unltlons  Industry  and  chances  arc  go<^d  there 'd 
be  fewer  wars  to  take  the  profits  out  of  " 

Already  there  is  a  bill  along  this  direction  worthy  cif  the  rei.drr's 
support  pending  m  Congres.s.  S  2603.  introduced  by  Senator  Bone. 
In  conjunction  with  Senators  Clark..  Nye.  Pope,  and   FPAztrn 

"To  provide  for  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  ship- 
building facilities  and  plants  for  the  manutaciiire  of  Army  and 
Navy   ordnance  and  other  war   materials,  and   lor  other   purposcb." 

B     MACHINERY    EUGGESTTD    rOR    THE    CONDUCT    OT    WAR 

I  Setting  up  of  a  war  council  to  unify  and  coordinate  all  Indus- 
trie and  resources  necessary  to  officially  prosecute  a  war,  and  to 
Ci:n'a;n   the   fol'.c^j.'ing   features; 

(a)    Composition 

( 1  )    The  President 

(2 1  Ri  prescntatives  of  the  United  States  Senate,  appointed  by 
th.f   President  swid  approved  by  the  Senate 

(,3i  Representatives  of  the"  House  of  Representatives,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

(41   The  Cabinet 

(5)  Two  representatives  of  labor  unions,  to  wit.  ttie  president  of 
the  C   I  O   and  the  president  of  the  A   F  cf  t 

(6t  A  representative  of  industry,  appcinttna  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  United  States  Senate 

i7i  A  n>i3resentative  cf  finance,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  United  States  Senate 

|8)  Representative  of  the  consumer,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  approved  by  the  United  States  S-inate. 

(9)  Representative  of  the  farmer  (not  ab,sentee  farmer),  appointed 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  United  State-s  Senate. 

(bi    Government. 

(1)  Tlie  President,  as  chairman  of  this  war  cotincil.  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  majority  vote  of  the  council 

(2)  A  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  of  Congress  required  to  over- 
ride the  council  on  any  proposition. 

(C)  Duration  or  term  of  ofBcc :  (1)  From  the  declaration  of  war 
to  wlthm  G  months  after  armistice  declared. 

(d)    Express  guaranties. 

(1)  Freedom  of  speech,  radio,  press,  and  assem»bly  to  be  kept 
Inviolate.  There  should  be  no  cens<3rihip  of  the  press  or  radio, 
directly  or  indirectly,  whether  by  control  of  materials  necessary  t<3 
functioning  o:  orders  of  priority,  et*.  It  Is  important  that  there 
he  the  criticism  necessary  for  the  prrp^r  functioning  of  a  free 
people  So  long  as  the  Government  carried  on  the  war  for  the 
purposes  for  which  declared,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  fmra  criticism. 

(2 1  No  control  of  wages  and  tlie  foilowing  rights  are  to  be 
preserved:  Tlie  riglit  to  strike,  to  bargain  collectively,  and  to  keep 
trade-uiiions  Intact, 

Labor  has  proved  Itself  patriotic  in  every  war  in  our  history. 
There  1,^  no  danger  of  its  striking  while  Its  brothers  are  at  the  war 
front  unless  undue  advantage  is  taken  of  It,  Laoor  must  have  some 
weapon  to  protect  its  right  to  meet  rising  and  fluctuating  pncxs 
typical  of  wartimes,  and  to  be  able  to  have  its  unions  continue 
after  the  war  at  least  as  strong  as  before  the  war  Labor  unions 
are  a  bulwark  of  democracy  and  must  be  preserved  to  protect  that 
democracy.  It  is  no  accident  that  where  trade-unions  flourish. 
there  democracy  thrives;  and  that  where  there  are  absolutist  gov- 
ernm.cnts  no  real  trade-unions  exist. 

(3)  An  impartial  milit-ary  draft  No  special  privileges  because  of 
weaith,  social  standing,  or  political  connections. 


Food  and  Drug  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF    MONTANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Juric  16  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 


AN    EDITOIUAL   TELLS   THE   TRUTH   ABOUT   FOOD   AND   DRUG 

LEGISLATION 


Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  por- 
TT.i.'^.sinn  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  8,  1938, 
relating  to  the  food  and  drug  legislation  pending  before 
Congress  at  that  time. 


(Proin   the   St    Ixjuls  Post -Dispatch   cf  June   8    lP:ifll 

DisplTt:  Ovkr  A;  i  Fc.f  n  Jokt.r  tn  DRt'C  Act  in  CoNrrnrNrr  Mat 
C/.tTsr  MEAStTE  TO  Fail-  Aimanch  Disciosto  BrTwrrN  Patvnt- 
MroiciNr  Interests  Under  Cover,  and  Apple  Association  Ktunr- 
ING  Provi.sion  or  Bill 

(By  Richard  L.  Strokes,  a  stAfT  correspondent  ot  the  Post-Ehspatch) 

Washinctok.  Juru    8  -  OwinK  to  a  deadlock   among  S«'nate  and 

House  conferees  over  the   court-review   provision   of  the    1938   pure 

food  and  dru^t  bUl.  It  appeart»d  likely  today  that  this  measvire  may 

fail  of  passa>,-e  durini:  tlie  present  sfs.sion  of  Congress  Tlie  con- 
troversial clause  Inserted  by  t!ie  Hou.se  Is  denounced  by  sjwkes- 
men  for  the  Department  of  Aerlculture  as  a  Joker  dept^rned  by 
patent-medlcme,  cosmetics  and  apple-shipping  interests  to  para- 
lyze enforcement  of  the  statute 

Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  Wallace  has  as.'^rted  that  if  this  section 
remain.-^  in  the  bill,  its  effect  will  be  to  hamstring  Its  adminis- 
tration so  as  to  amount  to  a  practical  uuiUlication  of  the  .sub.stHn- 
tlal  provisions  of  the  bill,"  and  added,  "it  is  the  Departinenfs 
con.sidered  Judgment  that  It  would  be  better  to  continue  the  old 
law  m  effect    than  to  enact   the   bill   with   this   jirovi.'-ion  " 

The  conference  leader  against  the  court -review  cJau>e  is  Senator 
Royal  S  Copeland  (Democrat).  New  York,  by  profession  a  physi- 
cian. His  lei. ding  opponent  is  Representative  CLArtEt.cE  F  Lka 
I  Democrat  I  ,  from  tlie  fruit -f^rowiiig  State  of  California  Tlie 
House  passed  the  bill  Wednesday.  During  conl'rences  held  since 
then.  Lea  s  attitude  is  decared  to  have  been  adamant,  and  CoiE- 
LAND  3  inliexible. 

TAI-K    or   REPUSAI. 

The  conflict  haa  aroused  such  public  Interest  that  representa- 
tives of  14  national  organizations  ol  women,  m  an  ii}j]  ( al  to 
Senator  Cciteland,  declared  they  would  seek  a  Presidential  \'eto 
unless  the  cotirt -review  sectloii  were  eliminated,  Plaiis  ais^)  under 
discussion  among  the  loaders  of  these  organisations,  it  is  said, 
are  to  contest  LtAS  rei'lection  to  Congrest,  next  November  He 
has  sen-ed  continuously  slnoe  lfil7  and  was  elected  for  nine  con- 
secutive terms  as  nominee  of  both  the  EK^mocr-atic  and  Republican 
Parties.  Lea  ih  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  aad 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  as  such  reported  out  the  Hou.^e  biil  cuu- 
taining   the   objectionable  sectlcjn 

ActX)rdlng  to  the  House  bill,  any  person  con«tderinp  himself 
aggrieved  or  injured  by  a  ruling  ol  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  as 
to  alle^eed  adulteration,  misbrandiug.  or  false  adveitising  of  food, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics  in  foreign  or  Interstate  commerce  may  within 
90  days  appeal  to  a  United  States  district  court  for  an  injunction. 
It  IS  the  contention  of  Leas  opponents  that  a  single  injunction 
is-ued  by  any  one  of  the  82  district  courts  would  be  sufflciem  to 
tie  up  the  admlniptrntion  of  the  law  tliroughout  the  country  on 
the  particular  item  at    i5«5up 

A  minority  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  CQmmen.e  Ccanmlttee, 
led  by  Cont;re:-.sniai;  Carl  E  Mapl-s  (Republican;,  Michigan,  de- 
clared it  wab  not  oppo.'ied  to  court  review  m  principle  and  offered 
an  amendment,  voted  down  In  the  Hou«e  rrstrlrtlng  the  right 
ol  ajipeal  to  the  circuit  in  which  U-e  aggrieved  person  reside* 
or  lias  his  };riiicipal  pluee  of  bubincs.s  or  to  the  Cour'c  ol  Appeaia 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Another  provision  ot  the  House  bill  to  which  exceptli)n  Is  taken 
is  to  the  effect  that  if  "a  substantial  portion"  of  the  industry 
affected  by  an  adverse  ruling  demands  its  amendment  or  repeal 
It  would  be  mandatory  on  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  to  reopen 
the  case. 

This  dispute  reflects  a  curious  alliance  between  the  patent- 
medicine  interests  and  the  International  Apple  Association,  an 
or^auleation  of  24.000  shippers,  with  the  former  remaining  under 
ct3\er  and  the  latter  conducting  the  open  campnlgn.  The  point 
of  attack  chosen  wa.s  a  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture forbidding  a  higher  tolerance  than  0  018  of  a  grain  ol  lead 
to  a  pound  of  fruit,  deposited  by  sprays  against  ln.«ert  pests 

Because  apple  growers  spray  then  orchards  several  times  during 
a  season  and  frequently  use  adheslves.  such  as  albumin  and  oils, 
to  prevent  the  poison  from  being  washed  sway,  the  accumulation 
often  rises  above  the  permitted  quantity  of  lead.  The  shippers 
are  therefore  put  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  washing  the  apple* 
with  a  hydrochloric  acid  mixture  on  pain  of  having  their  con- 
fcignments  seized  in  transit  by  the  Department  of  APrnculture. 

DEATH   or   BOY    CITED 

During  the  2-day  debate  In  the  House  la-st  week  Oongreasman 
RoBEaTSON  (Democrat),  Virginia,  atdced  whether  there  had  ever 
been  a  single  case  in  the  history  ot  the  oountry  'where  anytxxJy 
has  been  poisoned  tlirough  eating  an  appte  with  undue  spray  resi- 
due "  "Tlie  gentleman,"  he  continued,  refemi^  to  Mapes,  "cannot 
cite  one  case." 

In  replay.  Congressman  JKaRY  J.  O'Cownell  ( Democrat  i  .  Montana, 
flourished  a  photostat  of  the  death  certificate  of  Ralph  Dodge. 
12  years  eld.  of  Jeffersoi;  County,  W  Va  ,  who  died  after  eating  a 
dozen  spraytd  apple*.  An  auujpsy  showed.  O'CowMiXL  declared. 
that  per  kilo  ul  sample  the  liver  and  other  vital  organs  contained 
63  nig  of  lead  and  2.5  mg  of  arsenic  "This.  '  il>e  Montanan 
declared,  "absolutely  destrf  ys  the  argument  made  here  tliAi  Uiert 
has  never  been  a  death  from  puisoniiig  by  spray  retidue." 
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Thp  Department  of  Atrriruliiir 
arp  rumuUtive  poi.vin*    Ihf  form«T 
the   latter   :n   'he  soft   luiAUts,   mid 
of    Ifiul    f-arr )tnilj»rly     ti)    rt-cluce    ih 
pnu  >n';^>   n-.«-'rtI     it    is   stat«-d.    Is  r<j 
fr-in    muriy    nrnncen     nuch    a.i    motfi^' 
pa.-*;i.g   thrnugn  It-nd  pipes.  toy<(  c 
!M.»r..s  cif  wliu-n  are  soldfrrd   with 
!rad  (frills,  and  even  cocna  and  choc 
M  a! 

7'!ie  Dfp«rtment  declare*  the  appi 
vie*  i)f  the  fart  that  in  19'J6  Ennlai 
li-an  apples  beaniiK  ati  illegal  re.Md 
Mi.^sa.-hu-^tti  <Mime  yi-ars  a^o  ihrfw 
U.na*    >t  fruit  from  6rf«ijn  and  W: 
WIU;   a  atruh^  aracnic-lead  prepara 


porsowa 

ilnu  out  that  lead  and  arsenic 
being  stored  in  the  bones  and 

hat   it   is  essential,   in   llie  ca.se 

intake    to    a    minimum.     This 

i.stantly   absorbed   by   the   body 

car   exhausts,    dnnJcini?    watrr 

:lored   with   lead   paint    tics   the 

•ad    canned  sardines  coolced  on 

late  m  bu^'s  fastened  with  lead 

p  shippers  arr  short-«uht<^d  In 
declared  an  emb«rvrf    )n  Ainer- 

. e  '  .'  lead  aiid  arsenic  aiid  that 
in;o  EJoston  Harbtjr  several  car- 
hinit'oii  that  had  boon  .sprayed 
on 
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or 
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IN  THE  SKNATE  OF 
Thursday,  June  16  (legulatwe 
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KDITORIAL  PROM  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NTWS 


Mr    OEORGE.     Mr.  Presiden 
to  have  inserted  In  the  Record 
Ington   Daily   News   of  Tuesday 
and  Wages.  In  which  It  Is  very 
If  tliere  is  to  be  uruformlty  of 
there  should  be  uniformity  of 
toriuJ  freight  rates  should  pass  1 

I  rommend  the  editorial  to  all 
amv/erable.  lomcal  argument 
raf»-*  between  territories  within 
within  the  United  Slates  If  therfe 
has  decided,  uniformity  of  wage^ 
United  States. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the 
primed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows 


agi 


r*: 


If    minimum    wa»je    standards    art' 
of    r-sional.    saj    »<:)UlherntTs    and 
•omfthinit  -should  be  done  to  make 
tloniil    irvstead    of    re^jlonal      For    t 
wa,;e  coata  determine  a  man uf act 
In   competitive   market* 

TTie   southerners   and    weaternera. 
men!       And  we  are  glad  to  not*  thai 
be«u;i  to  place  more  emphaals  on 
and   iesw  on   freerlng   waije  different 

The   lawmaJtem  of  the  South  anc 
to   the    point   where   the   f\ght   over 
revulvet   around    the    propoa&l    to 
ewnta  an  hour  for  ih«  flrat  yttr 
oppoaitiun  to  the  compromia* 
imum  up  to  30  cwnu  an  hour  in  3 
level     and  on  up  to  the  ultUnat* 
nium    apokaamen  for  the  South 
have  w«(«  dtfferenttaia  operating  in 
d.fTerenilaia  which  operate  againat 

Nor  can  they  be  blamed  fur  their 
•Dating  freight  r«te«  not  only  ac 
ment  of  eouthern  and  weetern  prod 
the  North  and  Baat.  but  alao  give  ao 
petllora  an  advantag*  in  lapping  t 
West  Our  freight  stnicturea  are  r 
taction  to  the  high-frvtght  regiont 
ahipping  from  a  point  in  the  North 
rent«r  in  the  South  ta  lees  than  the 
tance  from  a  aouthem  manufacturt 
market  center 

A  general  overhauling  of  freight 
and  eetabltah  a  national  lyatem  of 
Umg   l>een  overdue      It   la  •omethini 
Xatenitate    Conmerc*   Comnuaaluo 
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INDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


•    REMARKS 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
un  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
June    7.    1938.   on    Freight 
forcefully  pointed  out  that 
wages  in  the  United  States 
fi  eight  rates,  and  that  tcrri- 
ito  the  discard, 
of  my  colleagues  as  an  un- 
inst  discriminatory  freight 
ihe  United  States  or  regions 
is  to  be.  as  this  Congress 
and  hours  throughout  the 


editorial  was  ordered  to  be 


to   be   made   national    instead 

westerners    in    CDi.^rcsfl,     -hen 

the  freight-rate  struitvire   n»- 

isportation    costs    !ui    well    a.s 

ur^rs  ability  to  sell  h,s  products 


we   'hmk,    have    a   go<xl   artrti- 
their  leaders  in  Conifreaa  have 
ipini?  out  frelKbl  differentiuis 
aU  bv  law. 

Weat   have   made   conce«Rlon.<i 

the    wage-hour   bill    no   loiiRer 

a    national    tM*t    pay    at    25 

daea  there  aeem  to  b*-  much 

ion  of  grmduaiinK  the  min- 

yeara      But  above  the  30-ceiit 

of  a  40-cent  national  mini- 

Weat  inalat   that   they  mum 

their  favor  until   the   frruhl 

tpem  are  wiped  out 

•land      For  it   la  a  t%rt   thut 

aa    a    barrier    to    the    inove- 

icu  Into  the  large  markeu  of 

'  ne  nonhern  and  eaatern  com- 

lie  markela  of  the   South   und 

jlonai,  but  they  give  no  pro- 

For    Inatanre.    the    coat    of 

and  Ea«t  region  to  a  murket 

coat  of  shipping  an  etjual  dta- 

-  point  to  the  wme  etjuthern 


•o  ne 


F.  GEORGE 

K   UMTKD  STATES 
of  Tuesday.  June  7),  193S 


'f 


'Utee  to  wipe  out   inequaJltiea 

«lng  tran«p(5rtation  ci»ta  hna 

on    which  Omgreaa   !»nd   llie 

viii    have    to   Uo    mucii   work 


N'fore  we  can   fver  hnp.^   tn  fix   a   rr.inim'im   waife  standard  above 

li.e  bare  .subsis'enrc  l---. f>;s 

That  cant  be  c)  n.e  '  ■'■r:.:t':.*  but  It  '.r.\i-X  be  done  For  to 
attain  a  national  .st.iiid.inj  .  ;  i.v  mg.  we  mu>t  luf.  r  a  trun.spMDrtatlon 
system   which   pernios   a   national  dlstrlbutK-.n   of   i;iX)ds. 


Unju.st    Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ^lORRL^  SHEPPARD 

IX  THF  sf\.\tf:  i^y  th)-;  rxiiFD  states 

Thursday.  June  16  ■  lrc::^:a':yr  dcr^  of  Tuesday.  June  7»,  1938 


EDITORL^L    FROM    \V.A.sHINC;tON    EVENING    STAR 


Mr  SirEPPARD  Mr  Prrv-^icipnt.  T  prp«=enf  for  publication 
in  the  Record  an  cditnrui!  from  the  Wa>h!ngton  Evening  Star 
of  June  10.  1938,  entitled   'Unjtist  Di.^cnrr.mation." 

Tliere  b^'lng  no  obj"cticn,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
primed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.s: 

Legi.slaticn  i.i  per.dl.-.g  ;n  thr  Sfn.i'e  dpslgnrd  to  correct  one  of  the 
pr-at  injustices  of  ihr  war  ;i>  the  re.stilt  "f  which  a  relatively  small 
group  of  officers  have  I  iiiid  theniselvps  b;\rrpd  from  all  compen.sa- 
to-y  and  retlr»-mpr.t  h  i^\^:.i-i<:\  ^-raiitod  to  others  with  whom  Ihoy 
served   under   idetifiral   ci  rui :'.>.'•.<; 

Those  vj^cers,  mo-stiy  :ri  i:i  ;.  ll€i;.'s  and  schools  throughout  the 
rn-.sntry  shoved  their  bo,  k.«  and  >ti;ri:rs  a.'^ido  whon  the  call  to  arms 
.vj.mded  and  went  .iff  to  tl.f  trai;i:ni^  ramps  m  order  to  be  among 
the  first  to  get  overseas  .A*  a  mean.*  of  fulfilling  this  desire  they 
Wire  roady  to  accfpt  anyth;n>;  -h.-it  would  hasten  their  transfer  to 
the  theater  of  w.ir  and  many  >  f  -htm  accepted  commissions  In  the 
reKuhu-  S4Tvices  ur.ritT  th-'  dosit'iiaM- :;;  of  proba- lonary.  provisional, 
and  'eniporary  officers,  with  uo  t;i  Us.'h:  . 'f  making  the  military  or 
naval  service  a  carf>er  After  the  u  ir  -bf-y  like  th.>  others,  returned 
to  civil  life  and  many  of  them  '.veii:  back  to  schools  and  colleges  to 
complete  their  courses 

When  the  bonus  wa.s  crai.'ed  *o  all  qual'.flfd  veterans  they  held 
that  thi.s  gTOVip,  br:r.^  :ri  'he  Reirilar  F^stabl:slimfi;t.  was  not 
entitled  to  the  br;-.u,s  aiid  itbrr  be!..';:'s  By  a  splittir-.t;  of  techni- 
cal and  lek,'nl  hairs  •>',.■  prcvi.slo::al  rr.-  .t^  have  been  detued  all  rec- 
ognition, althovi^h  they  p.Tforrr.f'd  -hi-  >h::io  du'ics  and  fought  under 
the  same  condition-,  a.s  o'bfr  o<r.c.  r-j  who  entered  the "  war  and 
served   under  ^i.-.r.e      •  i.cr     i'-^  :.,':.a- ;    -. 

Congr.-»s  m  prevun;*  srv.:  :i  !-,.  r-'-oor.i/cd  'his  discrimination 
and  haa  pa-sed  let- .^l.,':.  i;  m  correct  ;•  b:t  the  Pre.'ldent  of  the 
United  States  ha.*  !o^  .<\  ■].e  legisli.-i,  n  h.vh  times,  and  on  no 
stionger  premSe  th  ir^  pre.-rdcnt.  The  Presi-ier.'  heid  that  he  would 
not   approve   b<.nu.-    ir   n-hrr   benefits  to  these   v.-terans   becaus*-    no 


Presiuent    ever    I-. id     ipiir 
Previous  vetcH's  r. kiI   hf.T; 

Congress,  bavlr.i;  rp<-ft':'. 
lation  on  t  ht>  two  pn-".  : 
t.:*ndin>;  bills  longer  tlum 
islative  routit'.e  If  the  Pri 
on  preceden'  as  an  exruse 
should  fialow  Its  pwf:  prvi  I 
li-KL-latii-in  and  u'.  frriile  t 
crimu.atiuii. 


r!ipcns,iti<'ii    benetits    for    veterans 
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Mr,  JOHNSON  (.f  Ca!  fnrr.i;;  Mr  Prv.sidrnt,  I  ask  Unani- 
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oki)  A  nutitble  aUtiie.'w  uj   iiie  a..v.;i^.':h.,iifU  acnior  Bonalor 
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from  Pennsylvania  TMr.  Davis],  which  was  delivered  for 
hirn  by  Dr.  Jticnry  S.  Ruth  before  the  National  Institute  of 
Homeopathy,  meeting  in  national  convention  at  Philadelphia 
last  evening. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  convention,  but  Senate  duties  prevented  him  from 
being  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  mr  St  threatened  province  of  human  welfare  today  Is  that  of 
Individual  liberty  All  around  the  world  are  rising  the  cries  of  those 
whose  lil->erty  has  been  taken  from  them  and  whose  lives  have  been 
undent  by  tyranny.  Man  s  inhumanity  to  man  has  never  appeared 
In  a  worse  light  than  today,  and  I  say  this  without  yielding  to  any 
extent  thf  optmu.sm  and  faith  which  I  have  always  cherished.  I 
tm  hDt  pessimistic  about  the  Invasions  which  have  been  made  in 
the  precicu.s  field  of  individual  rlglits;  I  am  simply  trying  to  view 
the  problem  In  a  realistic  and  honest  way 

History  is  very  largely  a  record  of  the  struggle  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  made  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  group 
demands  and  hard-shelled  social  customs  It  has  been  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle.  Society  has  been  very  slow  to  yield  to  the  in- 
dividual even  the  smallest  mea.sure  of  private  right  for  fear  the 
well-bring  of  the  clan,  the  tribe,  tlie  Nation,  or  Uie  other  social 
patterns  might  be  disturbed 

Always  it  has  been  the  fight,  as  the  Welsh  say,  of  the  trvith 
acainst  the  wor'd  and  the  truth  has  been  slow  to  win  its  way. 
F*robably  no  group  of  men  have  more  clear  understanding  of  these 
pr<'blem.s  than  physicians  such  as  yovirselves  who  know  from  prac- 
tical experience  how  much  ;s  expected  in  behalf  of  ordeily  routine 
and  at  the  same  time  how  little  is  accomplished  without  individual 
liberty 

In  recent  years  attempts  have  been  made  m  this  country  to  sub- 
vert our  constitutiorsal  liberties  and  to  take  what  apipeared  to  be 
short  cuta  to  .social  change  I  have  been  among  these  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  who  have  resisted  these  attempts  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Constitution,  not  becau.se  I  have  opposed  social 
Change,  for  I  do  not.  but  because  I  wish  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
preseive  the  ftmdamental  principles  under  which  the  rights  of 
Individuals  and  minorities,  as  well  as  of  majorities,  may  be  main- 
tained In  a  world  where  dictators  are  rutminp  rouglishod  over  the 
liberties  of  the  people  and  at  a  time  when  this  Influence  Is  being 
felt  to  some  extent  in  our  own  land.  I  feel  that  we  have  strong 
need  for  resolute  determination  to  uphold  the  fundamcntHl  body 
of  law  which  alone  conserves  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  life, 
liberty,  sind  the  pursuit  of  iiappiness 

As  an  lllU'iratkn  of  the  necessity  that  we  be  forever  on  our 
guard  against  subversive  tendencies,  permit  me  to  call  attention 
tn  the  dreadful  secret  scourge  of  the  drug  marihuana.  On  July 
22.  1937,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  placed  an  excise  tax 
on  dealers  in  the  drug  marihuana.  As  a  membt'r  of  the  Finance 
Cumnuiice  of  the  United  States  Senate,  I  was  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  reported  this  bill  unanimously  to  the  Senate.  I  was 
amazed  at  what  I  learned  of  this  vicious  drug  in  the  committee 
he.u-inRs  Marihuana  has  no  medical  value  of  any  consequence, 
but  it  does  have  a  destructive  value  of  terrific  proportions  when 
U.-^ed  by  human  beings  The  drug  produces  first,  an  exaltation 
With  a  feeling  of  well-beine,  which,  after  habitual  use.  turns  the 
addict  frem  a  benign  Dr  Jekyll  into  a  monstrous  Mr  Hyde  Oov- 
ernmenl  authorities  liave  on  record  reports  showing  atrocious 
crimes  such  a*  violent  murders,  rape,  end  brutal  assault  com- 
muted by  persons  under  the  influence  of  marihuana.  Prolonged 
use  inevitably  leads  to  Insanity  Many  of  our  automobile  acci- 
dents and  grosser  forms  of  child  seduction  are  traceable  to  this 
debasing  and  killing  drug  The  rapid  spread  of  tiic  trafSc  in 
marihuana  in  this  country  during  the  past  few  years  is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  little  traffic  in  the  drug  except  in  parts 
of  the  Southweat  The  weed  is  now  t>eing  cultivated  in  almoat 
every  Slate  of  the  Union  It  u  being  grown  in  the  back  yards 
of  countleHK  homes  and  where  not  cultivated  is  eaaily  obtainable 
The  situation  la  especially  frauKht  with  dan(;er,  because  the  drug 
Is  being  distributed  or  "bootlegged  "  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  at 
about  2.5  cents  each.  This  coet  is  much  leas  than  opium  or  any 
of  Its  derivatives.  For  this  reason  oumy  of  the  victims  are  boys 
and  girls    particularly  our  high-school  students. 

I  mention  the  drug  marihuana  and  its  spread  in  this  country 
merely  as  an  example  in  which  the  way  any  Inslduous  and  sinister 
influence  can  be  extended  It  is  in  thu  way  that  the  unscrupulous 
grasp  for  pomer  steals  upon  the  land  destroying  local  rights  in- 
dividual liberties,  snd  constitutional  safeguards  At  first  Die  lust 
for  power  is  presented  in  the  name  of  human  welfare  and  the 
•ate  of  mind  and  society  wlilch  It  seems  to  bring  It  was  thus 
that  It  first  manifested  itself  in  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Europe 
Tliert  was  a  craving  among  the  people  for  something  which  would 
lilt  tiiem  out  uf  lite  drudgery  and  wearineae  of  dally  routine.    They 


sought  to  be  exalted  above  the  commonplace  experiences  of  life. 
and  when  an  < --cnv  from  .«ielf- discipline  was  ofTert-d  under  flamint; 
b,"inners  and  'lie  reK'ases  ol  iia^jj  psy^  !ioic»gy.  they  \  :t  kt«  d  to  'btni 
with  tb.e  abandoti  in  which  so  r:.any  American  youths  are  jr.\;:iL- 
way  to  nianliuana  The  .same  s*:uurge  is  crcepini:  U{>or.  our  own 
land  We  have  been  seeing  it  come  gradually.  Out  of  our  desjK  r- 
ate  economic  need  there  has  come  first  the  centralization  i.>t  i^ov- 
ernment.  then  tlie  massing  cf  tremendous  financial  p^r.ver  tlun 
the  deliberate  redistribution  of  wealth  through  Uixes  in  relief  for 
partisan  political  purposes  <.ine  reach  for  power  leading  on  to 
another — until  at  the  present  hour  there  is  no  sale  prediction 
what  the  end   will   be 

We  have  moved  into  fields  of  political  domination  which  hlstor-y 
shows  can  lead  onlv  to  national  ruin  and  disgrace  We  must  re- 
trace our  steps  and  gel  back  to  the  fundamental  j)rinc;ples  of  the 
Rrptiblic  if  we  are  to  escape  national  rie.  truction  I  trvist  we  ahail 
net  succumb  to  the  national  plague  of  marihuana 

I  know  of  no  greater  service  rendeud  to  tlie  cause  of  human 
liberty  than  that  given  by  the  fearless  leader  in  the  rfalm  of 
science  The  man  who  thinks  straight  and  lives  true  to  his  ih.nk- 
!ng  IS  the  leader  in  tlie  cause  of  human  brotherhood  He  puts 
tiuth  on  the  throne  of  his  mind  and  heart  and  gives  dignity  and 
respect  to  t!:e  finer  forces  of  his  bemt:  He'  puts  his  trust  in 
spiritual  realities  as  the  supreme  })ower  tliat  moves  the  world. 
America  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  physicians  -our  men 
and  women  of  medicine  who  have  led  forward  in  the  search  for 
truth  in  an  independent  way  Although  where  many  mi'id^  aie 
bicu'jht  together  under  one  banner  there  is  always  divided  tluiugiit 
and  feeling,  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  no  group  of  pe-s.^ns 
belonging  to  any  one  trade  or  profession  has  niade  a  more  con- 
tinuous contiibut ion  to  truth  and  knowledge  tl, rough  tlu'ir  ex- 
perience and  service  than  American  physicians  They  have  dis- 
covered new  paths  of  helpfulness,  new  roads  to  coopieratlon.  and 
new  vises  for  practically  every  new  contribution  whicli  their  fellow 
scientists  and  linentors  have  brouglit  to  them  A  modern  Ameri- 
can hospital  is  the  last  word  not  only  in  medical  knowledge  but 
also  In  the  applications  of  scientific  Icnowiedge  in  every  ditTerent 
field.  These  developments  have  been  made  possible  because  Amer- 
ica is  free  The  economic  abundance,  the  educational  facilities, 
the  scientific  progress  all  these  have  come  to  the  aid  of  American 
physicians  because  this  Is  a  free  land 

If  we  are  to  move  forward  m  the  search  for  higher  fruits  of 
knowledtre.  we  must  keep  America  free.  Let  us  realize  tliat  we 
do  not  live  in  a  finished  world  but  a  world  in  the  making  Per- 
fection is  not  ours  but  beckons  us  to  move  forward  Better  «ongs 
remain  to  be  sung,  better  instruments  to  be  devised  better  edu- 
cational metiiods  to  be  applied,  and  better  idea*;  and  ideal-s  of 
human  cooperation  and  understanding  to  be  achieved,  America 
is  on  the  march  to  better  days  Let  us  follow  the  fearU-ss  lender — 
the  man  of  science,  a  hero  such  as  Hahnemann,  lest  we  be  de- 
livered  over   to   fear,    poverty,    warfare,   and    universal    misery. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  briefly  relate  of  my  own  exfjerieDce  with 
the  problems  of  health,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  care  of 
children  At  Moosehe;irt,.  Ill  .  we  have  our  fraternal  whool  and 
home  for  orphan  children.  There  we  have  a  village  of  children 
from  800  to  1,,500  varying  with  the  years,  iai;giiig  all  the  way 
from  babyhood  to  advanced  adolescence  We  have  there  our 
own  lio'-pital  the  gift  of  the  Philadelphia  lodge  and  known  as 
the  Pliiladelphia  Hospital,  erected  at  a  cost  cf  $150,000,  A 
physician  resident  at  Aurora.  111.  5  miles  distant  is  in  charge  of 
our  health  and  medical  work.  We  are  not  only  able  to  care 
for  the  emergencies  and  routine  work  that  comes  along  but  our 
Job  is  chiefly  one  of  preventive  medicine.  MoOi>ehearl  Is  a  glow- 
ing example  of  the  health  millennium  in  the  protection  of  our 
children  from  illness  and  diseas*'  We  have  an  unsuqja^ped 
abundant  milk  supply,  excellent  water,  plenty  of  fresh  frui's  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  suITlclent  butter  Thew  diets  are  (akiilut<-d 
to  produce  proper  scientific  amounts  of  minerals  vitamins  and 
normal   proportions   of    protein,   ful,    and   carbohydrates 

Our  children  are  immunized  against  communicable  diseaaes.  such 
as  scarlet  fever,  diplitheiia,  whooping  cougli  smallpox  etc  The 
children  are  given  complete  examinations  annually  weiglied  meas- 
ured, and  given  dental  care  twice  a  year  The  family  and  pajrt 
health  history  arc  checked,  paying  particular  attention  to  exposure* 
and  any  unusual  health  dlstAjrbances  which  may  have  existed  in 
their  parents  During  the  29  yearn  of  existence  Moosrheart  has 
cared  for  thousands  of  children,  The  average  population  for  the 
last  18  years  has  been  1,200  children  In  the  quart<'r  century  of 
Moosehearl  hisujry  the  mortality  rate  has  been  about  one  deaili  per 
year  During  the  past  &  years  there  have  been  no  deaths  amoD| 
Mooseheart  clilldren  on  the  grounds  from  any  cause  whatsoever 

Preventive  medicine  holds  much  nf  hope  for  a  better  America 
I  have  been  glud  to  have  had  even  this  slight  part  tn  bntiginK  in 
this  better  day  We  have  made  war  on  poverty,  ignorance  diaense 
and  death  We  must  move  forward  along  tlicse  battle  fronts  under 
the  leadership  nf  our  brave  men  frf  science  We  must  dedlcat#«  the 
work  of  our  iiands  to  the  noble  tasks  of  healing  l/'t  us  never  forget 
that  love  and  good  will  are  the  greatest  aids  to  hcientlflc  medicine, 
and  that  often  when  knowledge  has  failed  faith  and  love  liave 
toiuid  A  w»7     This  la  well  suggested  in  the  line*  uf  one  of  America^ 
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HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 


OK    PENNS 

!\  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday.  June  IS  deffislative 

Mr.  AI.I.EN  of  Pennsylvania, 
session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
I  would  like  to  set  forth  as 
program  for  which  I  have  labor^ 
shall  continue  my  efforts  in  t 
(froup  m  the  House  of  Represen 
certain  definite  principles  and 
program      We  all  believe  in 
reelection   on   our   pledge  to  t 
enat'fment  into  law  during  the 

This  program  is  not  complett 
of  veferan.s'  legislation,  progres^l 
efrnrt.s  to  insure  peace  for  Ame 
known.     I  have  aLvD  supported  t 
sysu>m  In  government.     Every 
dfvel(-p  the  merit  system  in  th« 
wholiheart^'d    support. 
the  foregoing  principles  Is  well 
Lheni      I  would  like  to  stress  t 
which  appear  to  me  to  be 
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Flnt    Prr.vrvation  of  Amerltaii 
erties  a.1  set  out  in  the  Bill  of 
these  rlghlii  should  extend  to 
Nation,  conacrvafive.  liberal,  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 


rtiiMtwo  iinwtT    oovvuMuiiNT  ca«Drr     Miini  ikvkui 
Setond    An  effective  Oovertinent  control  over  and  use  of 
th«"  money  and  credit  synlem  t<i  restore  to  Congrew  it*  con 


stiiuiionol  right  to  cdn  money 
Nation  an  Instrument  In  the 
directly  employed  in  breaking 
iiubtlixing  the  price  level,  and 
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of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  final 

Is  drawing  to  a  close. 

as  possible  the  legislative 

In  the  past  and  for  which  I 

ie  future.     There  is  a  large 

tatlves  who  have  enunciated 

ve  subscribed  to  this  specific 

principles  and  shall  seek 

people   to  work  for   their 

^ext  Congress. 

My  past  record  in  bt^half 

ve  labor  legislation,  and  my 

in  this  world  crisis  Is  well 

civil  service  and  the  merit 

vil-servsce  bill  which  would 

Federal  service  has  had  my 

ch   as    my    attitude    toward 

known.  I  shall  not  dwell  on 

le  following  points,  however. 

ntal. 


LIBBtTin     roi     ALL 

democracy  and  civil  lib- 

Hlghta.     The  preservation  of 

persons  everywhere  In  the 

otherwise,  and  of  whutever 


ill 


ind  to  make  the  credit  of  ihi? 
lAnda  of  Oovernment  to  be 
he  existing  credit  monopoly, 
>rlnglng  the  total  consuming 


power  of  the  people  Into  line  with  their  power  to  produce. 


Aaa!rT'i.TT'«»- 
T^lrd.  A  simple  agricultural 
price  of  farm  commodities,  ei 


or  rmootJCTToif  | 

blU  to  put  a  floor  under  the 
gambling  and  speculation. 


and  effectively  assure  the  fannir  cost  of  production. 

OLD-aCI    PtMaiOMS 

Fourth.  The  establishment  oil  a  system  of  Federal  old-age 
pensions  and  a  broadening  an(.  improvement  of  the  Social 
Securtt/  Act. 

DceANSioM  or  iNDUsniAi.  raoo^cnoN 


Fifth.  Legislation  to  bring 
of  Oovernment.  business,  and 
slon  of  mdustrl&l  production 


— MONOPOLT   CONTmOL 

atinit.  through  the  cooperation 

labor,  a  coordinated  expqn- 

aind  an  effective  control  over 


both  monopoly  price  lncr^a.se^  and  monopolistic  curtailment 
of  production  ol  ncocU'd  kjood.s  and  M-rvices. 

pT'Buc  WORKS   rMi'idYMKNT,  MO   iiiNa   NATi'iAL  REaouinea 

Sixth.  A  lonK-rariK''  Hcxiblf  program  of  public  works.  pH 
up  by  congrcs.sKj.Miil  fnacttncnt,  rniidc  solf-liquidatlng  to  the 
larue.st  po.ssible  cxieiit,  capable  of  rxpan.sion  and  contraction 
in  accurdancr  with  the  ficfds  of  our  ix'oplc  for  employment 
and  of  our  bu.siness  fur  lus-sLstance  in  stabilizing  Its  market, 
aiKl  aimed  primarily  to  meet  such  outstanding  national 
needs  iu,  slum  (luninaMon  and  low-co.st  housing  and  the  need 
for  con.servalion  and  dovel(jpment  of  natural  resources. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  objectives  we  will 
continue  fo  urge  a  lib<'rali7.ation  of  the  rules  and  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


This  Ls  No  Time  To  Be  Talkin^r  Business  or  Govern- 
ment—Wed  Better  All  Get  Down  to  Talking 
Business  and  (iovernment — With  a  Large  Part  of 
the  Nation  in  Desperate  Circumstances  It's  Time 
for  All  Forces  to  I'nite  in  Constructive  Effort — 
New  York  State  (  hamher  of  Commerce  Speaker 
Reads  Indictment  to  All  Sitting  in  Corners  Pout- 
ing—All Ought  to  (iive  His  Warning  Serious 
Attention 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF   TK\.\.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRKSEN'TATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  '  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  Mr  Sp^-aker.  it  occurs  to  me 
that  when  a  busines.sman  tells  bu.sine.«?.smen  what  some  of 
their  re.sponsibilities  are  m  conneclion  with  the  great  admin- 
i-slration  program  for  national  recovery  and  security  we 
should  give  him  our  most  .serious  attention. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Lampcirt.  sp<>aklnK  before  the  New  York 
State  ChamtK^r  of  Commerce  on  June  2  was  such  a  business- 
man, pointing  out  to  basine.s.s  generally  in  no  uncertain 
term.s  where  a  gn-at  deal  of  K-sponslbility  for  conditions 
rests  and  where  a  ureal  deal  of  cooperation  with  the  Oov- 
ernment should  come  from 

Under  unanimou-s  ron.sent  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ap- 
pend herewith  the  text  of  Mr  Lamixirfs  address,  which  Is 
as  follow.s; 

I  urn  un«bli»  to  fliirl  thr  f>b)rrtlvp  toward  which  our  executive 
romnmU'f  iiinu  in  ihu  '  .uUlitiniuil  rr-ptirt"  hciulcd  "Oovernment 
Kxjjrnrtiiurf*  A»{nin«i  Humiir**  Kiiuuk  in«  "  U  11  In  connection 
with  the  r«^)liiti()n»  rotulemniiiK  th*  diversion  of  Oovrmmpnt 
fund«  lownrd  tnunl<M|iiil  ((imi)«'i  ii  ivi«  prcject*;  iri  the  utility  Held 
or  U  11  Id  mipixirt  <>t  n  hlitnki'i,  rnnclptniinf Ion  of  Oovernmisnt 
•prncliiiK  liM  i«  now  pniixwfd  Ix-f.ire  i h*»  Conjfr.'M? 

I'tit-t  rrport  tlivKl.'x  thi>  l.iKt  14  yum  into  two  prrlodii'  1M4-30, 
k  KloriiJu«  rm  [x-TUxi  of  7  yriir*  whi-rrin  th"  public  debt  of  th« 
United  Mtntr*  wa<i  rt'Trriiiicfl  by  ncnrly  •«  fKV)  000,000,  while  tht 
public  purt  hiuied  now  (  nrporatf  iiTurHifii  lo  the  extent  of  almost 
Wa  IXX)  lAX)  000.  roUo  •  Ml  by  »  idini-nlably  kan  period  of  7  year*, 
i«;il  .17  wliprrln  the  public  debt  of  the  United  8tat<«  tncreaeed 
ovrr  riO  OOO  (XX)  000  Kid  (inlv  nbotii  •«>  0(X1  000  000  of  new  corpo- 
rate v»  iintleii  were  pun  bailed   bv   the  American  public 

On  pmce  2.  the  rep<irl  warnn  the  reader  that  nothing  presented 
In  this  rf-port  should  be  ronntrued  to  be  an  endorsement  of  tha 
financial  policies  and  bu.sineiw  methf>d«  of  the  1920"8,  for,  In  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  many  of  the  difflcultlee  of  the  igsot 
may  be  traced  quite  din-ctly  to  the  abiises  of  the  earlier  decade" 
And  then,  paradoxically  on  page  3  It  speaks  in  very  glowing 
terma  of  thl-i  very  same  pericxl  as  follows:  "Bvislness  had  fu3 
confldence  in  the  Governrn'-nt  and  no  doubU  and  misgivings  as 
to  the  future^  -no  fears  such  us  are  uppermost  In  the  minds  of 
businessmen  today  and  have  been  durinR  the  years  Jtist  behind 
us  And  investors  had  confidence  in  the  Government  and  their 
faith  in  the  future  of  private  enterprise  had  not  then  been  under- 
mined  by  repeated  Or.vprr,m»»iu  attark.s  on  Industry-  '• 

The  poor  public  and  the  p^xjr  businessman  I  How  they  had 
been   taken  in  duriiig   liiat  period   and   bunded  by  a  false  con- 
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fldenre  and  a  false  faith  in  a  future  which  was  saturated  with 
calamity!  Had  this  chamber  of  commerce  during  that  first 
pwriod  taken  preventive  action  and  warned  against  those  very 
abuses  to  which  the  report  refers  and  had  the  chamber  memorial- 
ized the  Oovernment  at  thnt  time  to  enact  hampering  rcRUla- 
tlons  against  those  who  m-ere  responislble  for  the  Irmiuice  of 
almost  $33,000,000,000  of  securities,  a  great  proportion  of  which 
today  art'  worthless  or  nearly  wortlilcss.  there  would  be  no  need 
for  ui  to  memorlallr*  Congress  and  the  President  against  em- 
barking on  a  spending  program  to  provide  for  almost  30,000,000 
citizen.-^  in  our  midst  who  are  in  dire  distress  tcxlay  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

And  then  again  on  page  6.  In  speaking  of  that  golden  decade. 
IBCtO  to  1930,  this  report  states  that  "Unlimited  funds  were  a\'aU- 
able  for  Investment  In  corporate  financing"  during  that  period.  If 
this  is  true,  it  Is  lamentably  so.  Much  of  the  money  that  was 
Utilized  during  that  period  was  money  borrowed  from  our  banks 
and  institutions  and  from  our  public,  the  greatest  portion  of  which 
was  subsequently  painfully  lost,  and  we  were  led  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.  This  report  further  states:  "No  one  will  deny  that 
new  corporate  financing  far  exceeded  current  and  prospective  needs 
for  industrial  expansion  and  development  In  the  boom  year  1929. 
and  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
extending  above  sound,  conservative  levels  In  1927  and  1928."  I 
heartily  subscribe  to  this  portion  of  the  ref>ort,  and  there  are  mafiy 
who  do  believe  that  the  excesses  of  that  period  have  not  as  yet 
been  liquidated  today  Many  have  asked  the  question.  Into  what 
fields  win  new  legitimate  financing  go?  None  have  been  able 
to  specifically  answer  this  question. 

And  Just  a  word  about  our  present  Government  debt  referred 
to  in  this  pamphlet  as  a  "public  debt  mounting  to  fear- Inspiring 
levels."  a  characterization  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  reestata- 
lishment  of  confldence  which  we  bo  badly  need  today.  On  June 
30.  1920,  our  net  public  debt  amounted  to  t221  06  per  capita.  On 
AprU  5.  1938.  just  a  few  days  before  the  President  sent  his  public 
expenditure  message  to  Congress,  our  net  public  debt  was  •219^12 
per  ci43ita.  $184  per  capita  less  than  It  w^as  In    1920 

This  report  compares  the  volume  of  our  Federal  debt  of  today 
with  the  volume  of  our  Federal  debt  in  the  Civil  War  days  To- 
day we  have  a  population  of  over  130.000.000:  during  the  Civil 
War  our  population  was  less  tlian  35,000,000-  not  menlioning  the 
difference  in  our  economic  capacity  to  bear  debt  We  might  as 
well  compare  the  debt  of  New  York  City  in  the  days  of  Peter 
Stuy^-esant  with  the  debt  of  New  York  City  under  Mayor  La- 
Guardla;  we  could  say  that  It  has  increiuscd  ten  thousandfold. 
It  would  loci?  romantic,  but  from  an  economic  standpoint  such  a 
comparison   is  meaningless. 

I  am  very  much  amazed  at  a  serious  omission  in  this  report. 
It  totally  falls  to  mention  the  dire  di.strcss  Into  which  almost 
30  000.000  of  our  citizens  are  now  plunged  It  falls  to  speak  of 
what  adequate  Inrmedlate  measures  should  be  taken  to  relieve 
them  If.  Instead  of  devoting  ourselves  toward  advocating  relief 
from  an  unbalanced  Budget  first,  we  would  devote  ourselves  to 
the  relief  of  the  one-quarter  of  the  humans  living  in  this  country 
and  let  the  balancing  of  the  Budget  come  after,  an  appeal  made 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  would  be 
seriously  heeded  by  our  Congress  But  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
blame  any  legislator  If  he  Ik  not  Impressed  by  a  memorinlizatlon 
which  pleads  relief  from  an  tinbalanred  Budget  snd  neglects  to 
plsad  for  the  citl/ens  In  our  midst   who  are   In   want 

I  agree  that  spending  If  unaccompanied  by  other  factor*  will 
not  lend  us  buck  to  prosiierlty  It  will  he  of  rui  avull  Oovernment 
spending  Ix  like  n  catalytic  au'cnt  which  l^  um»d  to  uwtikrn  dormant 
forces  to  become  active  In  the  performanoe  of  their  physical  func- 
tloru  We  often  speak  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  the 
order  should  be  reversed  It  should  be  called  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  because  we  have  Ijeen  taught  that  great  modern  indus- 
tries work  on  budgeted  Inventories.  They  do  not  produce  and 
lay  In  large  storks  first  and  then  pioneer  for  oonnumers  to  buy 
their  products  afterwards  Tliere  munt  be  a  visible  demand  before 
the  wheels  of  production  can  sUirt  to  turn  normally  It  In  only 
with  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  leaden  of  business.  In- 
dustry, and  finance  that  tlie  Oovernment's  propom-cl  siHjndliig 
program  can  be  made  to  be  of  enduring  benefit.  Only  thus  will 
that  dark  cloud  of  unemployment  which  overhangs  and  menaces 
the  very  sxistenoe  of  our  present  economic  systetii  bv  dls|)elled. 


New  York  Syllabus  on  Imported  Goods 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  193S 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
foliowing  letters  and  newspaper  editorial: 


CHAMItn    or  COMMIHTE. 

Oleru  FaiLt.  N.  Y  .  June  10.  193S. 
Hon  RnrTH  Nottwi  R<xjinw 

Houtr  0/ri(T  Buildinf  Waahingtcm.  D   C 

Dkar  Mrs  H(x:rai%  It  wii*  with  more  than  ordinary  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  that  I  rend  In  the  C<^Nc.ai»Hioi«AL  Hncoap  of  June  7  yovir 
magnifioent  condemnation  of  the  su-called  "Syllabiu  on  F^>reigu 
Trude  ' 

You  win  be  intertisted.  I  think,  to  read  the  enclosed  mlmeogrsplied 
copy  of  tlie  letter  which  I  wrote  to  lilr  George  H  Davis,  president 
of  the  Chamlx-r  of  Cummertse  of  the  United  Statas.  which  was  one 
of  the  cooperating  agencies.  A  brief  story  on  my  letter  was  carried 
over  the  Associated  Press  wires  Copies  of  my  letter  were  sent  to 
quite  a  number  of  newspapers,  and  the  response  with  editorial  com- 
ment has  been  most  gratifying. 

Mr.  Davis,  president  of  the  national  chamber,  replied  that  the 
national  chamber's  name  was  tised  without  permission,  and  that 
they  had  requested  a  statement  be  issued  stating  the  national 
chambers  "nonresponslbllity."  In  answer  to  his  statement  In  re- 
gard to  this  dilly-dallying.  Innocuous  attitude  of  "nonresponslbll- 
ity," I  wrote  a  further  letter  to  Mr  Davis,  a  copy  of  which  Is  en- 
closed    No  reply  has  bt*en  received  as  yet. 

America  is  facing  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  in  Its  history. 
Tou  know  it.  and  that  is  the  only  reason  I  am  so  bold  as  to  m.vke 
this  suggestion,  which  I  sincerely  trust  you  wUl  find  suflkilently 
meritorious  to  do  something  about. 

Very  respectfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

Oeorgk  H    Cuas.  Jr. 

Mat  26,   1938. 
Oeorgx  H    Davts. 

Prcsidevt,  Chamber  of  Commrrce  of  the  Uriited  States. 

Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis;  So  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  Joined  hands  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forei/n 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  High  Schools  Principals  Association, 
and  others.  In  a  program  of  teaching  our  school  children  the  {x-r- 
nlclous  (and  some  might  say  treasonable)  doctrine  that  "Imported 
goods  are  better  than  our  own.  ' 

I  am  referring  to  that  document  known  as  the  Syllsbui"  of 
Foreign  Trade,  prepared  by  several  different  groups  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  and  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Instruction  in  the  high 
scliools  of   the  city  of  New  York 

In  unit  No.  1,  section  D.  of  the  syllabus  Is  found  this  amazing 
statement : 

"All  of  us  are  attracted  by  new  and  novel  things;  also,  we  be- 
lieve that  Imported  goods  are  better  than  our  own.  This  further 
encourages  trade   between   nations" 

So  Unported  goods  are  better  thun  our  own- -and  this  encourages 
trade  between  nations  What  nations?  The  inferiority  of  Ameri- 
can goods  would  certainly  have  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  tlie 
♦rade,  for  example,  between  England  and  France  America  cer- 
tainly couldn't  sell  anything  to  any  country  if  their  goods  are 
better  than  ours.  No,  we  cotildn't  sell  anything-  not  even  to  our 
own  people  becatise  our  goods  being  so  Inferior  we  would  be 
buying  everything  from  the  foreigner  at  least  until  our  clowd 
factories  and  plowed-under  Qiids  increased  our  dole  lines  to  such 
an  extent  that  nobody  would  have  any  mcney  with  which  to  buy 
anything, 

Is  that  the  new  streamlined  idea  behind  the  "trade  between 
nations"?  The  evidence  would  lead  one  to  think  so  And  that 
Is  wluit  we  are  nov^   IjeKinnlng  to  teacii  our  school  children 

O'Kid  heavens'  Where  arc  we  going  and  where  are  our  "lsi<drr»  ' 
leading  u»»' 

Have  llicy  already  led  w  to  »uch  low  !r\el»«  (if  dihlny^ilty  to  (lur 
own  that  the  Chiim»)er  of  C.'nnmierrc  of  the  United  Htatex  nup. 
pofifdly  (icvotcd  lo  the  promotlnii  of  the  intfrettin  of  Aineru  ii  nres 
nt  lu  lend  itK  name  to  the  •tau.-mcnt  that  "imported  gix'dn  ars 
bettor  than  nur  own"? 

How  long  will  American  manufacturers,  American  workmen. 
and  American  farmers  stand  for  such  false  propaganda-  prnpa- 
gunda  which  Is  undermining  our  American  Jobs,  security,  homes, 
happlnoas,  and  all  that  we  liold  dear  and  essential  to  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living? 

Tills  is  no  condemnation  of  essential  foreign  trade,  which  ha* 
a  perfectly  proper  place  in  our  American  economy;  but  no  words 
are  strong  enough  to  condemn  the  tactics  of  those  preschtng  the 
sentimental  moonshine  of  International  brotherly  love,  the  holy 
halo  of  perfection  surrounding  foreign-produced  foods,  and  the 
total  depravity  and  unworthiness  of  American*  and  American- 
produced  goods 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  preaching  ths 
gospel  "What  helps  business  helps  you  "  Are  you  helping  busi- 
ness when  you  talk  about  Imported  goods  being  better  than  our 
own?  Yes,  you  are  helping  buslness-^forelgn  business  Are  you 
helping  American  workers  or  foreign  workers?  American  em- 
ployers or  foreign  employers''  Who  finances  the  national  chamber 
anyhow? 

Unless  I  am  terribly  mlslnlormed,  American  business  Interests 
are  financing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  erf  the  United  States. 
Does  It  then  seem  fitting  that  this  organization  sbotild  go  out 
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d   Its  wmy  to  pat   \U  Imprint   on 
faiTlfii  product*  are  betiCT  than 

Ri;w    long    would    I.    a*    9tcretar> 
of  Commrrc*,  l&iit  on   the  job  If  I 
fOTPi^n    wallpaper,     foreljcn    cem*4' 
6hiru     and    iart\tm    glovea    are 
here   In    Oien«   "^alla'     Theae   bual 
GIpr\-«    Fh;1s  Chamber   of   Commerrr 
that    rhe   foreign   product*   were 
her'    evrn   If   they   were — and   of 
pnnripie  applies  to  the  national 

But    worae   than   all   this,  whmt 
nations  of  the  world  think  of  our 
and  our  own   National  Chamber 
•lAtement'     They   will    probably   1 
that    we   are    just   plain   Buckers 
effectively      What.  I  aak  you.  wha 
th«   world   th)nk   of   the   United 
the  fact  that  the  thlnsra  they 
produce  and   the  further  fact  that 
to  our   ichocil  children? 

Th:i»  pernicious  statement  and  t 
the  children  in  our  Khools  Is  a 
of   Foreign   and    Etomestlc   Com 
the  record  of  the  Chamt)er  of 

Wtia:  are  you  ROlni?  to  do  about 
know      There  are  some  very  I 
In   this   country   that   would    like 
almost    ur.believftble   ttA   It   may    a 
real,   genuine   Americana  left   in   t 
willingly   dnnk  this  bitter  potion 
of  the  bitter  potions  that  foreign 
down  our  Ihroau  and  which  so 
■re  apoarently  willmg  to  have  do 
Very  alocerely  yours. 


a  document  which  sayi  that 
American  products' 

of    the    Olena    PWla    Chamber 

should  publicly  announce  that 

foreign    newsprint,     forel^ 

better    than    those    manufartured 

riesa   Interests   are   flnanclAg   the 

and   I   would   be   crazy   to   say 

t)^tter    than   those   manufactured 

cjurae   they   are  not.     Tha  same 

cp  amber. 

will   the  governments   of  other 

own  Etepartment  of  Commerce 

ot  Commerce   for  Issuing  such   a 

1  ugh   up   their  sleeves,   realizing 

f^   playing    Into   their   hands    so 

will  the  rest  of  the  people   of 

States   when    we    loudly    proclaim 

prcduce   are   better  than   what   we 

we  are  teaching   that  doctrine 


lU  false  teaching  spread  before 

bl  3t  on  the  record  of  the  Bureau 

imeice   and    a  still   greater   blot   on 

Coqtimerce  of  the  United   States. 

!t.  Ur    Davts^     I  would  like   to 

American  biislness  Interps*.* 

know       In    fact,   stranj^'    nrid 

there   are   still    mllhtir.-s   ot 

United   States   who   refuse   to 

which   Is  typical  of   all  the   rest 

i.terests  are  so  anxious  to  po\ir 

nlany  so-called   American  leaders 


important 
'o 

p  jear. 
X  e 


lie. 


Mr   Obo«ck  H    Oavts. 

Prrsid^nt.  Chamber  of  Com 


D«Aa  ilM.    Dav-ts     Thank  you.   sir 
which    I    note    with    considerable    In 
national  chamber's  position  toward 
Pbreljrn  TYade 

However,  It  la  questionable  If 
th«  damajce  which  very  likely  has  a 
tlon  of   this   syllabus— a  document 
American  industry— and  endorsed 
and  educational  leaders     What  a 
ship. 

So.  In  new  of  the  nMn  and  worsen 
balance,  and  on  behalf  of  the  men 
In  American  enterprise,  may  1  be  s* 
a  ■tatement  of  nonresponslblllty  Is 

Does  not  the  national  chamber 
sponslblUty   for   American   IndustrV 
proportions  to  warrant  a  bold  anp 
of  nclous  propaganda? 

Is  fact,  how,  Mr    Darls.  how  caii 
tnterested  In  American  business 
that  tnnocuoua  and  pathetic 
Iflt  this  economic  and  political 
oo  Its  way  unhindered  and  unmol^ted 

Oont  you  think  something  reaU' 
Very  slnceraly  yours. 


TTwrce  0/  thf  Vnited  States. 

Washinfftim     D.   C 
for  your   letter  of   May   27,   In 
terest    yoixr    statement    of    the 
Its  Imprint  on  the  Syllabus  on 


sic 


Dkab  ICrs.  Rogbbs;  Referring  to 
Ctlpplnf  from  the  Bingham  ton  Sun 
my  letter  to  the  national  chamber, 
OonllaUy  youra. 


A  Nvw  Slaf  at  Am  oucak  ImvsTzr 


cf 


8  in 
Blnghan  ito 


compttltor 


a«orf«  H.  Clcsa.  Jr..  secretary 
Ootnmcrc*  aska  the  Blnghamton 
better  than  thoae  made  in 

WeO.  Mr.  Clesa,  we  make  ahoea  sc 
aeem  to  be  ahto  to  wear  them  out 
prtxluct  oC  our  chief  foreign 
oat  quickly. 

We  make  cameras  and  fUm  and 
prodtKt.     We  make  furniture  and 
ouraelTes  on  thetr  superiority 

Japan  and  Kngland  are  spending 
aeronautical  products 

No:  w«  dont  think  imported 
as  those  made  in  Blnghamton. 

The  Olenns  Palls  chamber  rxecu 
•liout  a  document  known  as  the  Syi 
by  seTeral  different  groups,  with 


goo  is 


Geobcs  H    Clxss,  Jr.. 

Execj^tive  Secretary. 

JxrsT   6     1938 


anything  can  completely  clear  up 
]  ready  been  done  by  the  clrcula- 

whlch  la  Just  another  alap  it 
by  our  governmental,  economic, 

d  commentary  on  that  leader - 

whose  very  lives  are  In  the 
who  have  their  capital  Inve-^ted 
bold  as  to  suggest  that  merely 
hardly  enough 

have  an  obligation  to  and  re- 
and  Eigrlculture  of  sufficient 
aggressive  blow  at  this  form 


the  national  chamber.  If  It  Is 

Idly  on  the  side  lines,  assume 

attillude  of  "nonresponslblllty"   and 

drfve  against  America  go  memly 

7 

ought  to  be  done  about  It? 


Kzecutive  Secretary. 


OxoKGS  H.  Clxss.  Jr. 


the  Qlens   Palls   Chamber   of 
whether  Imported  goods  are 
n 

gtxxl  that  the  purchasers  dont 
That  doesn't  hold  true  of  the 
whose  "paper  ahoesT'  wear 


|efy  the  world  to  make  a  better 
many  other  articles  and   pride 


m^Ullons  for  Binghamton-made 
are  better,  op  nearly  so  good. 


1 1ve  wants  to  know  what  we  think 

;abus  on  Foreign  Trade,  prepared 

t#e  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 


Chaicbzs  or  Comiczrcz, 
OlHu  ^all3.  S.  Y  ,  June  11.  19 JS 
my  recent  letter,  the  enclosed 
Is  a  sample  of  the  reaction  to 
dopy  of  which  I  sent  you. 


Poreltm  and  Dom''s';c  Corr.mcTce.  Pr.rt  of  Now  York  Authority,  and 
the  Chamber  of  C  mniero'  f  thi-  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  iiistruc.on  in  the  huh  schc  L-  of  *he  city  of  New  York,  In 
unit  1  section  D  of  the  sylhtbus  according  to  Mr  Cless,  this  amaz- 
ing statement  is  f  jund 

"All  'jf  u.s  are  attracted  by  n-'W  ar^.^'"  r.'.vel  thine?  also.  We  believe 
that  imported  e:i""-><-l.s  are  bor'cr  th.a;:  vir  iwr. .  This  further  encour- 
ages t-TJide  between   natl  :n>? 

And  Mr  CIpss  ha*  wTitt^n  a  burning  ppl.stle  nn  the  subject  to 
GeorRe  H.  Davis  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States 

■  So  '  he  says,  "imfxir't-d  y-;.('=  r\r"  b^*'<^r  th.f^n  our  own — and  this 
encourages   trade   between   natici.s      What   nations?" 

"Where."  Mr  Cle.ss  a.'ka  are  we  goinE;  and  where  are  o\ir  leaders 
leading  us?  Have  they  already  led  u.s  to  such  low  levels  of  dis- 
loyalty," he  asks,  "that  :h^'  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  suppo«^edly  devoted  to  the  prom'^'ion  of  the  Interests  nf 
America,  sees  fit  to  lend  us  name  to  the  statement  that  'Imported 
goods  are  be'ter  than  'i\ir    ..wn   '   ' 

The  United  States  Chamb^'r  nf  Commerce.  Mr  Cless  reminds  Its 
president,  is  preaching  the  t;oc^pel  "What  helps  business  helps  you." 
"Are  you,  "  he  a.sks  Mr  Davl.s,  'hflpini;  bus.ness  when  you  talk  about 
Imported  goods  tjemp  better  than  our  owu^  Yes;  you  are  helping 
business — foreign  bu.sine^s.  Are  you  helping  American  workers  or 
foreign  workers'  .\merican  o!;ip:oyers  or  foreign  employers?  Who 
finances   the   na'ionai   chanibtr   anyho'w''" 

Mr  desB  also  p<Mn'edly  asks  the  head  of  the  national  chamber, 
"How  long  would  I  U.st  if  I  should  publicly  announce  that  foreign 
wa.lpaper.  fcreij;::  cement,  foreign  newspnrt.  foreign  shirts,  and 
foreign  gloves  are  Ix-tter  than  those  manufa-tured  here  in  Glens 
Fails,'" 

The  world  Is  certainly  cockeyed  The  Am.erlcan  Government, 
after  a  struggle  of  centuries  'o  win  its  pla^^e  in  the  world  s  markets, 
turnjs  around  and  encourages  foreign  cocipetition  by  reducing  an 
already  low  tariff  on  products  of  paupor  labor,  liien  it  is  ap- 
plauded by  the  Lmted  States  Chaniber  of  ron.mercc.  which  goes  out 
cf  i*s  way  to  say  that  foreign  goods  are  bettrr  th;ui  our  o-wn. 

Weil,  there's  only  one  conclusion  to  b*^  drawn  from  ail  this  Re- 
gardless of  the  merit  of  the  products,  foreign  state  departments  and 
foreign  chambers  of  commerce  must  be  much  better  than  our  own. 


Investigation  of  Federal  Judiciary  Inferior  to  the 
;  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 


REMARKS 


HON.  HATTON  \V.  SUMNERS 

OF  T?:x  \.-^ 

IN  THK   HOUSE  OF  IlKPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  'legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr  SI'MNERS  of  Tpxa,^  Mr,  Sprakt-r,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
report  of  the  Committee  on  tht^  Judiciary  with  reference  to 
the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  under  House  Resolu- 
tion 287: 

The  Comm.lttee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
directed  by  House  ResoKitirn  287  to  invest '.erate  the  organization 
and  operation  of,  and  the  admm.stration  of  Justice  in,  the  courts 
of  the  Uruted  States  Inferior  tn  th^'  Supreme  Court,  the  Jurisdiction 
both  as  to  territory  and  -ubject  matter  the  procedure,  rules  of 
practice,  and  costs  and  directed  to  report  to  the  House  during  the 
present  Compress  the  resul's  of  its  investication.  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  lei?islatii.n  as  it  m.ay  deem  advisable,  begs  to 
report  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  made  a  thorough  ex- 
amination with  rer->rpnce  to  th^'  need  for  additional  judges  and 
reccmmended  15  addltiinal  distnct  Judgeships  and  5  additional 
circuit  Judgeship* 

An  exhau-stive  exam.itvAf.or;  was  rr.:\c\c  •-•f  the  cotirts  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  C<  lunibia  with  uai.ui.al  juii.sd.cuon  and  of  the  United 
States   Customs   Cour. 

A  special  fxamdna':on  w.ts  rr^ado  nt  'he  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  if  Columbia  The  committee  will  later 
report  as  to  its  conclusuus  and  recDmni'-ndations  as  a  result  of 
these  examinations 

The  committee  had  rx'.'asive  hearings  with  regard  to  the  rules 
of  civU  procedure  for  d:.str;ct  courts  prumulKated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  S'at  s  under  authority  of  the  act  of  June  19. 
1934  1 48  S'at  \<Myi  and  tiled  a  report  iH  Rept  2743)  recommend- 
ing that  the  rules  be  permitted  to  go  into  effect 

The  committ'^e  also  investigated  with  regard  to  Circuit  Judges 
slttn.g  in  district  cuurt.s  and  dis'rict  judges  sitting  In  circuit  courts 
of  appeal  A  st;bcom.ni:t No  sa*  i:.  T.p.  ka,  Kans  ,  m  connection 
with  this  matter  A  bill  dealirg  with  this  .subject  was  Introduced, 
too  late    howevr.  for  final  cn^-^id'-ration 

The  c:m.nl.••.•^  ti:,.is  th.-.  -he.-t  si.r.uld  be  changes  in  the 
bouiidaritfe  ^l  acni'    ^'     he  cU'.uit-s.     The  committee  waa  Impreuaed 
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during  the  course  of  Its  Investigation  with  the  desirability  of 
rearranging  the  work  and  the  territory  of  several  Judicial  districts. 
Some  or  the  district  Judges  obviously  do  not  have  sufficient  work  in 
their  respective  districts,  while  others  have  too  much  work  The 
boundaries  of  many  districts  are  not  arranged  for  economy  and 
convenience.  Tliey  appear  to  have  been  arranged  to  conform  to 
earlv  wf.ter  and  railroad  transptjrtat ion  facilities 

There  was  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  committee  the  sum 
of  «10CW0.  Of  this  sum,  there  has  been  spent  $218.69.  Instead 
of  pursuing  the  ordinary  method  of  formal  comnutiee  and  subcom- 
mittee hearings  where  witnesses  testify  somewhat  as  they  do  lu 
court  procedure,  m  the  main,  the  method  pursued  in  getting  infor- 
mation ha.'-  been  to  utilize  Individual  members  of  the  committee 
without  cost  to  the  Government,  in  some  instances  other  individual 
Mtmbers  of  Congress,  to  assemble  Information  from  sources  acces- 
sible to  them,  which  information  was  checked  by  the  findings  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  recommendations  of  Uie  Attorney  General, 
data  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  information  acquired 
from  questionnaires  sent  to  the  Judges  themselves  and  from  other 

sources.  j       ^,  ,t^ 

The  question  of  court  costs  Is  still  under  consideration.  The 
committee  hopes  to  complete  its  investigation  of  this  subject  with 
a  view  of  unifying  the  taxaUon  of  costs  in  Federal  courts  and 
reducing  the  expense  of  litigation. 


William  Green  Says  Maverick  Attacked  A.  F.  of 
L,_It  Is  Not  True — Maverick  Proposes  To  Be 
Friendly  to  All  Labor  Organizations 


have  done  as  my  conscience  directod.  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.    The  rank  and  file  of  labor  should  not  be  misled  by 

squabbles  of  labor  leaders,  no  matter  whether  they  are  from 
the  C.  I.  O.,  A.  F.  of  L.,  or  aii^-  other  labor  organization. 

I  am  interested  in  humanity,  not  labels.  If  a  man  or 
woman  needs  my  help  Lhey  will  get  it.  whatever  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  worn. 

It  IS  said  that  a  Congressman  must  be  a  friend  of  a  par- 
ticular organization  and  an  enemj'  of  another,  I  do  not 
propose  to  do  tliis.  I  do  not  propose  to  be  under  the  thumb 
of  any  organization,  and  my  idea  is  not  to  take  sides  in 
labor  fights  but  to  help  make  laws  which  are  fair  to  them. 

This  I  have  done,  and  no  one  can  truthfully  say  otherftise. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

LrnxR  or  hon.  wiixiam  green,  of  the  a.  r.  or  l. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  contained 

in  a  letter  sent  by  Hon.  William  Green  to  San  Antonio.  Tex.: 

Frequently   in  the  House  of  Representatives   he.   Representative 

Maverick,  has  attacked  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  unjustly. 

That  I  ever  attacked  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
all.  justly  or  unjustly,  is  untrue. 

No  record  can  be  shown  to  substantiate  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Green — not  a  line.  I  have  never  even  criticized  William 
Green. 

When  Mr.  Green  makes  statements  like  this  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate,  because  it  shows  he  either  has  bad  advisers  or  Is 
willing  to  make  a  statement  which  he  knows  has  no  founda- 
tion. It  is  astonishing  that  the  hesul  of  a  great  labor  organi- 
zation like  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  would  make  a 
statement  in  complete  variance  with  the  fkcts. 

I  have  never  criticized  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
nor  have  I  ever  sided  against  it.  I  have  made  speeches  to  all 
kinds  of  labor  organizations,  including  the  Committee  for 
Industrial  Organization. 

All  that  I  have  ever  said  is  that  I  hoped  that  there  should 
be  peace  in  the  labor  movement,  and  that  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
A.  F.  of  L.  should  get  together.  I  challenge  anyone  to  show 
that  I  have  ever  said  anything  against  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  on  or  off  the  floor  of  Congress. 

COOL    HEADS,    PHAGE,    CONCILIATION,    MEDIATION    ON    THE    rLOCK    OT 

CONGRSSS 

On  July  2,  1937. 1  said  as  follows,  and  it  has  been  my  con- 
stant attitude: 

I  call  for  cool  heads;  I  plead  for  peace;  and  I  ask  that  there  be 
adjustment,  settlement,  concUtation,  mediation. 

In  connection  with  that  statement.  I  received  a  letter  of 
congratulations  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney,  of  the  Rail  Brother- 
hoods, praising  me  for  that  attitude. 

In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Green,  he  stated  to  me  that 
he  knew  nothing  against  my  labor  record,  in  which  case  he 
tcld  the  truth,  and  no  one  can  find  anything  against  it. 

I  challenge  the  world  to  find  anything  against  it. 

RANK    AND    FILE    SHOL'LD    NOT    BE    MISLED    BY    SQtTABBLE 

And  this  much  I  say:  I  will  pursue  a  policy  of  being 
friendly  to  all  labor  organizations,  and  that,  moreover,  I  still 
believe  that  there  should  be  a  unified  labor  movement.    I 


Tent  Caterpillars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERT  LORD 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  3  years  tent  caterpil- 
lars have  been  destroying  the  fruit  trees  in  New  York  State, 
Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the  States  of  the  Northeast.  In  the 
spring  of  1937  they  were  such  a  menace  that  I  took  this  up 
with  Robert  Fechner  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  and  tried  to  interest  him  in  using  the  boys 
under  his  command  to  destroy  these  pests.  He  said  at  the 
time  that  he  hesitated  to  do  this  for  if  there  should  be  any 
damage  to  the  trees  that  the  owners  possibly  would  want 
the  Government  to  pay  the  damage.  This  seemed  to  me 
somewhat  reasonable,  and  I  let  the  matter  drop  for  the  time 
in  hopes  that  they  would  freeze  out  during  the  winter  and 
perhaps  we  would  be  rid  of  the  most  of  them 

This  spring  they  seemed  worse  than  ever,  and  I  immedi- 
ately introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  C.  C.  C.  boys  to  do 
this  work  under  the  direction  of  the  State  manager  in  charge 
of  them  and  that  the  Stale,  county,  and  city  authorities 
should  have  jurisdiction  as  to  where  they  should  do  the  work 
so  that  there  would  not  be  any  come-back  on  the  Govern- 
ment should  any  damage  occur. 

Immediately  all  agencies  tliat  have  them  in  charge.  In- 
cluding the  Forest  Service,  objected  to  the  legislation  and 
said  that  they  already  had  the  right  and  authority  to  do  it 
and  that  legislation  was  not  needed,  in  fact,  they  opposed 
the  legislation.  Still  they  claimed  that  they  had  the  au- 
thority to  go  ahead  with  the  work.  They  have  done  nothing 
to  kill  off  the  worms;  they  were  more  interested  in  killing  the 
bill,  and  so  far  they  have  succeeded,  while  the  worms  have 
been  killing  the  fruit  trees.  This  is  just  another  example  of 
Government  efficiency,  if  efficiency  it  be.  "They  fiddle  while 
Rome  bums."  We  have  millions  to  do  everything  that 
amounts  to  nothing,  but  when  we  have  the  men  and  have  to 
pay  them  anyway  we  have  not  anyone  in  charge  with  the 
initiative  to  go  ahead  with  the  work  that  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  farmers'  fruit  trees. 

I  am  enclosing  an  editorial  from  the  Morris  Chronicle  that 
speaks  to  the  point  and  is  Interesting.  Should  I  be  returned 
to  Congress  another  year  I  shall  start  early  with  this  legisla- 
tion and  endeavor  to  get  the  eggs  killed  before  hatching  time. 
While  many  trees  have  been  killed  I  believe  it  worih-whlle 
to  save  the  rest  of  them  before  they  are  all  destroyed. 

I  hope  that  everyone  interested  will  write  their  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House,  also  the  Depart;ment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  ask  for  their  help  in  distroying  these  pests  and  save 
the  trees  before  it  is  too  late. 

(From    the    Morris    Chronicle.    Morris,    N.    T.] 

The  farmer  alwavs  has  something  to  worry  him.  One  of  hl« 
most  persistent  im'tatlons  is  the  tent  caterpillar  which  eats  the 
leaves  off  fruit  trees  and  in  many  cases  destroys  the  trees. 
Drought,  insect  plagues,  low  prices,  high  cost  ot  living — the  fanner 
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n«re*man 


know*  them   all.   but   th*  v-nt   cb 
more  harm  than  ai;y  of  thrs*  if  i 

CXjt    of    thU    sericu*    situation 
fiT*    advice,    and    v.-ry    Uitle    coo 
acutrnesB  of  the  problem    Co 
a  bill    in   Congresa.   empowering   C 
and   oil-KMikMl    ra^s.   to   flght    the 
qur*ti  in   In   the   Northeast  "  said   1 
pc;le  »-i:h  a  cloth  tied  on  the  end 
other   end    lo   w'.pe    the    nest*    ■  ut 

Truer   worda  were   never  said 
W*"   know   of  a   family    right    now 
taclLs  of  caterpillar*     They  have  a 
A  conununlcatlon  to  the  State  co 
brought   the  reply  that   it   did   not 
bat   the  pesta  on  an  effective  scale 
sincere  regret,  did  It  know  of  any 
to  wa^e  the  campaign.     In  the  lig 
of  C    C    C    offlclals   to  Mr    Lokd  s 
ready  exutj*  for  the  uae  of  C   C    C 
pillars  would  seem  lo  be  clumsy 
tlon      Or   else,   aa  Mr    Loao  says. 


:erplllar    U   capable    of  cnuslng 

i«  ravatces  art   not  checkfiKi 

J  jta   come    much    taJk,    a    lot    of 

feratlve    action      Realizing    the 

Best  Lokd  has  Introduced 

C.    C.    boys,   armed   with   poles 

pests.     "Thia   U   a  very   jencus 

r    L<~>iiD,   'what   la   needed   li  a 

^me  gasoline,  and  a  boy  on  the 

of    the    trees  ' 

Iknmedlato   action   Is   Imperative. 

:hat    Is    helplrss    before    the    at- 

jummer  cabm  en  the  Detoware. 

nfer\'atJon  conunlssion  m  Albany 

have   sufficient   funds   to   com- 

Nor,   It   continut'd,   expreselng 

S^ate  agency  financially  equipped 

of  this  knowledge,  the  »n.swt*r 

ill   liiat  sufflcieiit  authority  al- 

boya  In  the  figlit  again.-,!  cater- 

a-slon   or  actual    ml.«rrpresei.'a- 

If   what   they   say   is  true,   why 


nt 


pi- 


don't  they  do  wxnethlng  about  It? 

That's  what   we   want   to  know 
dene    quickly,    if    New    York  s    fnii 
completely  destroyed.     We  are  watching 


Rules  of  Civi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HATTON 

OF   TEtCA3 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday.  June  IS  ileffislatix?e  dty 


Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.     \:r 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord 
report  of  the  Committee  on  thr 
Procedure  for  the  Ehstnct  Couns 
(Hotiae  of  Repreaentatlrea,    75th  Cing.  3d  9e«B      Rept    No    2743 


KCLxa  or  CIVIL  nocxstniE  roi  thc 

STA 


ICt. 


Mr    SiTifirau  of  Texas    from 
BUbmttted  the  following  report 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
pcaed  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for 
States,  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
June  19,  1934.  chapter  851    and 
Seventy-Ofth  Confreaa.  third  sesslc 
li^s  and  have  given  thorough 
of  the  said  rules,  and  respectfully 
muted  to  take  effect  as  provided  In 

Conformable  to  section  a  of  ths 
entered  J\ine  3.  1935.  undertook — 

The  preparsUon  of  a  unified 
equity  and  actions  a:  law  in  the 
so  aa  to  secure  one   form  of  civil 
classes  of  cases,  while  maintaining 
Jury  in  accordance  with  the  seventt 
of  the  Unlt«d  States   and  without 

To  assist  In  the   undertaking 
committee    of    dlsttn^uiahed 
drafts  of  the  proposed  rules  were 
sjnoi>g  the  Judges  of  the  various 
associations,  and  individual  mem 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  largest 
number  of  suggestions  for  the 
substance  but  also  as  to  form  and 
noi«*i  explaining  each  of  the  rules 
on  the  JuiUclary.  and  have  t>een 
Cong..  3d  sesB.)   for  the  tnf omuittoi , 
These  notes  reflect  the  prodigious 
rules  to  tbslr  ilnal  form  and  text. 

In  the  hearings,  published  by 
members  of  the  advisory  commit 
with  the  practical  operation  of  th4 
ing  different  shades  oC  opinion  on 
beard,  and  letters  and  recommend 
ml  t  tees  and  Individual  practitioners 
read     The  committee  reached  the 

Two  que«tloos  were  raised  with 
mined  there  should  be  an  expression 
as  an  aid  In  the  tnterpretation  of 

The   ant  qtMStkm   was  raised 
Joseph  Padway.  general  counsel 


S<5methln£;   must   be  done,   and 
trees    are    not    In    Lne    to    be 
Mr.  LoKn  s  bill. 


Procedure 


W.  SUMNERS 


p:presfntatives 

0/  Tuesday.  June  14  > .  193S 


Speaker,  under  the  leave 
I  include  the  followmg 
Judiciary  on  Rules  of  Civil 
of  the  United  States: 


DISTUCT    COrTSTS    OF    THK    CNllEU 


(Jvme  13,  1938 — Ordered  to  be  printed* 

thp  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


to  whom  was  referred  the  pro- 

Ihe  District  Courts  of  the  United 

C<  urt  as  authorized  by  the  .ict  of 

pupllshed  as  House  Document  460, 

n.  have  conducted  public  hear- 

cona|deration  to  the  purpose  of  each 

recommend   that   same  be   per- 

the  statute  aforementioned 

.  the  Supreme  Court,  by  order 


sTstem  of  general  rules  for  cases  In 

dl-sfrlct  courts  of  the  United  States. 

action   and   procedure   for   l)oth 

Inviolate  the  right  of  trial   by 

amendment  of  the  Constitution 

Entering  substantive  rights. 

Court  appointed  an  advisory 

and    law    teachers      Several 

formulated  and  distributed  widely 

"  i.  committees  of  lawyers    bar 

of  the  legal  profession    with 

]  tosslbie  interest  and  the  greatest 

of  the  work,  not  only  as  to 

method  of  expression.     Copious 

♦ere  presented  to  the  Committee 

;^ubllshed     H    Doc.  No    588,  75th 

and  use  of  the  bench  and  bar. 

effort  Invested  in  bringing  the 


t:ie 


tie 
lawy  srs 


perf  ( rtlng 


1  BC 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

groups  especially  concerned 

rules,  and  witnesses  represent- 

the  subject  appeared  and  were 

^tlons  from  bar -association  com- 

of  the  law  were  presented  and 

[Xincluaions  herein  expn*ssed 

reference  to  which  it  was  deter- 

of  the  views  of  the  corarmttee 

the  rules  in  question 

c  rally  at   the  hearing   by  Judge 

Vt  ttM  American  Federation  of 


To  the  note  to  n:lp  4 
"This  enumt-ratt-'.s  thf 

par* nt' .--ship  or  >"'thpr  •::,. 
uf   p'T'  >>■>«  mav  be  msvi- 


Labor  by  Merle  VlncT.t  r  iin^f-l  f  r  the  Int'Tnatlonal  Ladles'  Gar- 
m<»nt  Workers  Union.  C<:'.\r..\'  -ff  r  >r  Industrml  Oriianization  affil- 
iate: and  by  a  IfTer  tih-d  wiih  tlu  Judiciary  CommitK'e  by  Lee 
Preshman  eenerul  ronn!*el  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Orsan- 
izati^  n  They  wi-re  concerned  that  the  lansfuaee  of  rule  4  id)  (3) 
providine  fcr  service  of  a  summons  upon  an  unincorporated  a.sso- 
ciatlLn  by  d'-l..^  ^.r  •?  a  ropy  of  the  summons  and  of  the  complaint 
to  an  officer,  a  ni;u:  lei '.lT  or  eeneral  agent,  or  to  any  other  aeent 
ftvithori/'ed  by  apu<ii:i'rr.r;'*  '^r  by  law  to  receive  service  of  prore.s.s," 
might  ';n  accrur.t  of  'he  relations  of  central  and  afRliaied  labor 
ori<an:/aTi(Ti;.s  be  r^n-^trued  as  intended  to  permit  service  of  a 
summons  upon  an  ofnrer,  etc.,  of  an  aflflliated  or^iinization  which 
would  be  bir.d):;e  upon  the  central  body 

The  other  question  was  raised  by  Mes."5r<  Padway  and  Vincent 
orally  at  the  hearing      Rule  65  (ei   providi^s  m  part  as  follows: 

•'These  rules  do  not  modify  the  act  of  October  15  1914  chapter 
323,  sfctions  1  and  20  (38  Stat.  730).  United  States  Cxi.-,  title  29, 
sections  52  and  53  or  the  act  of  March  23,  1932  chapter  90  (47 
Sta*  70  I,  United  States  Code,  title  29,  chapter  6,  relatme  to  tem- 
porary re.3trai:i:nsj  orders  and  preliminary-  Injunctions  in  actions 
affecting  employer  and  employee  " 

The  appr'hen.5K)n  here  was  that  the  phrase  'relatliig  to  tem- 
porarv  rfstraiii:nK  orrier.s  and  preliminar>  injunctions,"  miRht  l)(7 
cor.sTufd  fi5  preserving  from  change  only  'hf>  provisions  of  th-^ 
enum*  r;ited  acts  dealing  with  temporary  restraining  orders  and 
preliminary  injunctions 

Th-^  Ci  mrr"i;:'f>e  on  the  Judiciary  siieeested  that  the  quoted 
phni-si'^jlogy  In  'hese  two  r-ih-s  hr  ron.sirtereri  at  a  conference  be- 
t'Aeer.  th-  rtpresentatives  of  the  three  mentioned  labor  organi7,a- 
tlons  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  adv;.si,ry  committee,  so  that  any 
source  ■  f  pos.sible  difTlciiity  arlsinz  tr-'n':  •tie  laniruat'p  u.sed  mieht 
be  av  ided  This  sugi^estlon  was  a^^.vnted  to.  The  conference  was 
held  and  i'  wiu;  agreed  •ha':  all  d«  ubts  as  to  the  mrar.mg  of  the 
langu  ige  u.s<.'d  raised  by  the  representatives  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions wotild  be  removed  by  adding  to  the  notes  to  rule  4  'di  (3) 
and  rule  65  (e»  of  the  notes  to  the  rules  of  civil  procedure  pre- 
pared under  the  direeticn  of  the  advisory  coniniittee,  the  fol- 
lowing 

n !   !'^)  ■ 

)t^ci  rs  and  agents  of  a  corporation  or  of  a 
.  1  rj,. ;:  i'eci  .^s.s,  <-.a' K  n  iipori  whom  service 
a;,r1  iiermtts  service  of  process  only  upon 
the  officers  managing  or  gei:e.''al  agent.s.  or  agents  authorized  by 
appointment  or  by  law  if  -he  ';'Tporai ii-n,  pa.'-tnership,  or  unin- 
corporated a.ssoria-;-;!-  ai'r"i*::«'  which  the  Hc'irn  l.s  brought  iSee 
Christian  v  In: ''rntim  ;'hu  A^^  ':  ,,t  yarhirii.its  7  F  1 2d  i  481  iD.  C, 
Ky  .  1925  .  and  Singifttm  v  ()':•-■•■  a;  Ruiiway  Conductors  of  Amer- 
ica, 9  F  Supp  417  iD  C  V.\  •,':.>'.'•.  Compare  Opp^atvt-  Plastcrer<i' 
and  Cemenf  f tni.i'ie'-T'  I 'i-f^rm: i.ynal  .4.«s  ':  >/  f^ie  United  Stutes  and 
Canada  v    Casf    9:i  F      Jd      V,;     .Ai'P     D    C,  1937)." 

To  the  note  to  rule  65  ip  i 

"The  words  "relating  'o  t' mpo.'-ary  restraining  orders  and  prelimi- 
nary mjurc'ions  in  actions  affecting  employer  and  emplovee'  are 
words  of  description  and  not  of  limitation  " 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  considered  the  additional 
notes  and  believe  that  they  state  the  correct  interpretation  and 
construction  of  the  re.sp<^ct!ve  rules. 

The  Investigation  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
convincing  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  advisory  committee 
painitak.,ni?ly  have  collected  and  compared  the  practice  codes  and 
rules  in  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  England  and  Canada 
and.  m  principle  have  selected  the  best  features  of  present-day 
court   procedure 

The  rules  not  only  will  be  the  norm  of  practice  in  the  Federal 
di.strict  courts,  but  i'  is  believed  will  furuiih  a  model  to  which 
Sta'e  practice  will  tend  to  ccnf  jmi. 

.\5  has  been  said 

"The  principle  underlying  thc  rules  of  court  Is  the  organic  one 
of  an  equitable  divisii  ri  of  power  between  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  departments  of  Government  It  is  the  very  opirlt  of  the 
Ccn.stitutlon." 

The  manner  of  brinelne  parties  into  court  and  the  course  of 
causes  thereafter  require  a  well-defined  set  of  rules  designed  to 
expedite  the  adminl..tr;ition  of  Justice  by  the  .simplification  of 
procedure  and  the  -tar.darriization  of  forms  for  the  ready  use  of 
court  and  counsel  The.s«-  rviles  concern  only  the  practice,  the 
method  by  which  the  cau.ses  shall  be  presented  to  court  and  Jury. 
and  'he  details  of  practical  merhanica!  operation. 

The  conferring  of  power  on  the  Supreme  Court  by  statute  to 
prescribe  rules  of  practice  Is  not  a  new  departure  Statutory  au- 
thirlty  for  the  adoption  of  rules  of  cour*  b«-gan  with  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789.  and  from  time  to  time  other  acts  of  Congress  have 
confirmed  the  rule  makm^:  power  m  courts  In  the  year  1912, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Spates  promulgated  a  revision  of 
the  Federal  Equity  Rules  which  have  met  with  general  anproval. 
Those  rules  form  much  of  the  foundation  and  superstructure  of 
the  rules  now  presented  ro  C.incress,  and  although  the  proposed 
rules  are  united  the  un:r>n  ;s  ne  of  procedure  onlv.  every  legal 
and   equitable   rittht    and    remedv    contln\ies    unimpaired. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  rules 
will  materially  reduce  the  uncertainty,  delay,  expense,  and  the 
likelihood  that  cases  mav  be  decided  on  technical  points  of  pro- 
cetlure  which  had  no  relation  to  the  Just  determination  of  the 
controversy  on  its  merits  Tlie  waste  of  Judicial  time  on  ques- 
tions of  pracuce.   the  intricacies  of   Federal   Jurisdiction,  the  sur- 
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vival  of  the  obsolete  wall  between  law  and  equity  In  procedure 
and  the  bewildering  effect  of  the  numerous  exceptions  to  the 
Conformity  Act  which  none  but  experts  can  understand  made 
the  Federal  courts  unfavorable  forums  for  the  ordinary  litigant 
and   the  general   practitioner. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  any  and  all  of  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure are  subject  to  modification  or  repeal  by  Congress  F\irther- 
more.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  amendments  made 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  tinited  rules  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  method  prescribed  for  submitting 
the  original  rules.  1,  e  ,  they  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Attorney  General  at  the  beginning  of  a  regular  session  and 
will  not  go  Into  effect  until  after  the  close  of  that  session. 

Experience  In  the  operation  of  the  new  rules  should  dieclose  the 
need  for  changes  from  time  to  time,  and  only  by  practical  experi- 
ence can  the  necessity  for  changes  be  determined,  A  single  uni- 
form system  of  procedure  under  which  the  lawyers  in  every  locality 
may  practice  with  equal  facility  in  the  National  and  State  courts 
is  altogether  desirable.  The  proposed  rules,  which  thousands  of 
the  bar  and  hundreds  of  the  bench  have  helped  to  frame,  undoubt- 
edly are  an  Important  step  toward  an  Ideal  system;  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  expresses  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
services  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  its  advisory 
committee  in  a  noteworthy  achievement,  a  signal  advance  along 
the  pathway  of  Justice,  and  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  American 
Jurisprudence. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements — Facts,  Not 

Fantasies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  193S 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  are  help- 
ing to  revive  our  foreign  trade  and  are  creating  jobs,  several 
Members  of  this  body  rise  up  from  time  to  time  to  voice  all 
sorts  of  fears  and  fantasies  concerning  the  Government's 
trade-recovery  program.  For  his  highly  developed  imagina- 
tion and  for  his  regularity  in  entertaining  us  with  the  product 
thereof,  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  TreadwayI.  If  his  utter- 
ances were  not  heard  beyond  the  walls  of  this  Chamber,  no 
great  harm  would  be  done.  We  know  and  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  powers  of  imagery  and  oratory,  and  most  of  us 
know  enough  about  the  trade-agreements  program  to  enable 
us  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  his  performances  with  untroubled 
minds.  Others,  however,  not  in  possession  of  all  the  essential 
facts,  may  be  excused  for  being  "taken  in."  Equipped  with 
the  facts  which  I  intend  to  present  to  you  in  the  short  time 
at  my  disposal,  these  innocent  victims  of  the  gentleman's 
truly  remarkable  skill  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  will, 
I  hope,  be  able  to  sit  back  with  their  newspapers  or  before 
their  radios  and  enjoy  with  us,  with  untroubled  minds,  the 
gentleman's  future  performances. 

Those  who  take  pleas^ire  in  attacking  the  trade-agreements 
program  never  fail  to  state  emphatically,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
arming their  hearers,  that  they  are  true  believers  in  reciproc- 
ity. The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  TreadwayI 
recently  said: 

I  firmly  believe  In  true  reciprocity.  I  do  not  believe  In  a  reci- 
procity by  which  this  country  grants  a  concession  to  the  entire 
world  for  a  concession  to  us  from  a  single  country.  This  Is  the 
Roosevelt-Hull  tjrpe  of  reciprocity. 

This  typical  statement  is  well  calculated  to  trap  the  imin- 
formed  and  the  unwary.  Actually,  it  reveals  the  author  of  it 
as  an  advocate  of  harmful  and  trouble-breeding  discrimina- 
tion between  different  foreign  countries;  It  shows  that  he  has 
repudiated  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  in  tariff 
matters — the  most-favored-nation  principle — ^for  which  his 
own  party  has  stood  for  many  years. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  appearing  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  17  we  get  some  indication  of  Mr. 
Treadway's  idea  of  real  reciprocity,  as  he  calls  it.  He  seems 
to  advocate  that  the  United  States  should  go  on  a  great  spree 
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of  swapping  free-list  items  with  foreign  countries.  Appar- 
ently he  first  proposes  to  place  a  duty  on  all  free-list  items 
and  then  take  those  duties  off  in  his  bargaining  program. 
He  seems  to  take  the  position  that  raw  materials  and  tropical 
food  products  imported  free  of  duty  are  not  beneficial  to  our 
own  industries  and  consumers,  and  that  we  should  make 
foreign  countries  pay  for  permission  to  sell  us  things  we  do 
not  produce.  Even  if  such  a  fantastic  idea  of  reciprocity 
could  be  put  into  practice,  the  result  would  be  less  trade,  not 
more  of  it.  Under  the  present  program,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  free-list  items  are  used  effiectively  and  honestly  for 
bargaining  purposes;  tiiat  is,  such  items  may  be  bound  on 
the  free  list  in  return  for  concessions  of  benefit  to  our  exports 
to  the  foreign  countries  concerned.  Binding  of  items  on  the 
free  list  is  valuable  as  assurance  against  fresh  barriers  to 
mutually  profitable  trade,  but  It  does  not  and  cannot  of  Itself 
result  in  an  increase  in  trade.  What  Is  needed  in  any  reci- 
procity program  worthy  of  the  name  is  an  enlarged  exchange 
of  goods  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  a  reduction  of  existing  excessive 
trade  restrictions.  The  present  reciprocal -trade  agreement-s 
attack  the  problem  of  increasing  our  foreign  trade  fairly  and 
squarely.  They  contain  reciprocal  reductions  of  excessive 
trade  barriers,  in  order  that  more  goods  can  be  exchanged  and 
more  men  be  put  to  work,  as  well  as  assurances  In  regard  to 
free-list  items. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  set  us  on  the  path  to- 
ward sane  commercial  relations  v^ith  the  rest  of  the  world, 
incorporates  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment — the  un- 
conditional most-favored-nation  principle — in  line  with  tra- 
ditional American  policy.  Not  only  was  this  principle  an 
accepted  part  of  our  commercial  policy  for  years  before  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed,  it  is  a  principle  this  coun- 
try has  followed  with  minor  exceptions  from  the  very  begin- 
ning and  one  which  was  expounded  by  George  Washington 
in  his  Farewell  Address,  and  generally  practiced  during  his 
term  of  office.  Washington  was  an  exporter  and  spoke  from 
his  experience  as  a  businessman  as  well  as  a  statesman. 
Great  statesmen,  whether  I>emocrats  or  Republicans,  have 
held  to  this  fundamental  principle  through  the  years.  Yet  it 
is  largely  because  the  trade-agreements  program  rests  upon 
this  principle  that  opponents  base  their  claim  that  it  is  a 
program  of  all  give  and  no  take.  Clear  reasoning  and 
the  facts  themselves  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  belief. 
The  alternative  to  applying  trade-agreement  rates  to  the 
like  products  imported  from  all  countries  which  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  our  exports  is  a  policy  of  deliberate  and 
harmful  tariff  discrimination.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  TreadwayI  believe  that  if  we  adopted 
such  a  policy  the  governments  of  other  countries  would  sit 
idly  by  and  not  take  steps  to  discriminate  against  our  ex- 
ports of  farm  and  factory  products?  Perhaps  the  answer  is 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  Interested  in  what  happens  to 
our  exports  but  only  in  ways  and  means  to  shut  out  our  Im- 
ports. Clear  reasoning  alone  shows  that  the  policy  of 
equality  of  tariff  treatment  on  our  part  pays  big  dividends 
In  terms  of  protection  of  our  export  trade  against  arbitrary 
and  damagring  discriminations.  The  facts  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  the  Congress  took 
in  writing  the  principle  of  equal  tariff  treatment  into  the  act. 

First,  let  me  give  you  examples  of  the  benefits  of  the  un- 
conditional most-favored-mition  clause  in  our  trade 
agreements. 

In  the  trade  agreement  with  Belgium  we  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  duty  reductions  on  automotive  parts.  Two  months 
later,  Belgium  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Franc?, 
granting  France  still  lower  duties  on  most  of  these  same 
commodities.  Under  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
provisions  of  the  Belgian  trade  agreement,  these  lower  duties 
were  automatically  extended  to  our  trade.  In  our  trade 
agreement  with  France,  we  secured  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  which  we  had  not  enjoyed  there 
since  the  nineteenth  century.  Lower  duties  and  other  ad- 
vantages affecting  4.330  items  in  the  French  tariff  were  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  this  treatment.    In  return  for  tliis  we 
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gmve  Prance  our  promise  not  toj  dlacrtmlnate  against  mer- 
chandise imported  from  that  country.  In  the  case  of  Canada, 
Imports  from  the  United  States  )f  products  included  in  ap- 
prozimateiy  900  Canadian  tariff  Items,  and  totaling  about 
30  percent  of  our  trade  with  Cuiada.  received  the  benefit 
of  lower  Canadian  duties  as  a  reiult  of  most -favored-nation 
treaunent.  previously  denied  Ui.  We  have  concluded  16 
trade  agrefmrnts  with  foreign  cuntrles  other  than  Cuba. 
Under  ihf  unconditional  most- favored-nation  clause,  ad- 
vanuges  which  these  16  counUies  have  extended  or  may 
extend  to  other  foreign  countries  are  automatically  extended 
to  the  like  articles  originating  i\  the  Umted  States. 

Next.  I  should  like  to  give  ytu  certain  facts  concerning 
the  policy,  under  the  act.  of  extejiding  trade-agreement  con- 
oa8s»c>ns  to  the  like  articles  of  all  other  countries  which  do 
not  discriminate  against  our  exports.  At  the  outset  let  me 
say  that  the  reciprocal  concesocins  in  a  particular  agree- 
ment usually  relate  to  products  oi  chief  interest  to  the  United 
States  and  the  other  country 
ductlixi  in  our  duty  would  geni 
country  which  sells  to  us  the 
In  question,  and  that  country  w<kikl  pay  the  most  to  obtain 
11.  Third  countries  generally  save  only  a  secondary  or 
minor  interest  m  the  Import  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  country  coDcemec.  in  the  products  subject  to 
reduced  duties  as  a  result  of  th  >  agreement.  Por  example, 
Importatlooi  from  Japan  in  1936  actually  subject  to  reduced 
duileH  as  a  result  of  trade  agreeioents  were  valued  at  $943.- 
SM.  (>r  only  1.06  percent  of  the  ^tal  Imports  entered  at  the 
reduced  rates. 

Certain  critics  of  the  tradc-i^eeroents  program  would 
have  us  restrict  the  application  ct  the  reduced  duties  to  im- 
porU  from  the  country  party  to  the  agreement.  Imports  of 
similar  products  from  other  countries,  even  if  they  treat  our 
exports  fairly,  would  be  made  to  nay  higher  rates.  What  this 
would  lead  to  in  terms  of  retaliation,  injury  to  our  export 
trade,  and  International  ill-fee:  Lng  needs  no  elaboration. 
The  pQBlUve  advantages  of  our  generalization  policy^the 
policy  of  reciprocal  fair  treatmei  t— are  equally  apparent  to 
anyoce  who  cares  to  look  Into  the  matter.  In  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Mr. 
Sayre,  A—Want  Secretary  of  Stite,  at  the  time  renewal  of 
the  act  was  under  consideration.  :  t  is  stated  that  on  the  basis 
of  v«7  conservative  calculations,  the  value  of  what  we  give 
is  represented  by  benefits  on  $30  000.000  of  trade,  and  what 
we  get  by  benefits  on  at  least  1^650)00.000  of  trade.  Sorely 
no  one  having  knowledge  of  the  m  figures  can  with  a  clear 
oooacieoce  continue  to  say  that  in  generalizing  concessions 
we  give  away  somethinc  for  nohlng;  that  we  are  pUvying 
Banta  Ctaus  to  the  world. 

From  this  It  may  be  seen  how  far  removed  from  the  facts 
was  Lhe  aswrtlon  recently  made  ky  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
Mdkuaetta  (Mr.  TaxADWATi.  to  tl^e  effect  that  whatever  con- 
OMalons  we  may  grant  to  Orcat  Britain  in  the  forthcoming 
trade  agreement  will  be  shared  t  y  every  other  nation  in  the 
world  without  requiring  anythng  in  return  from  those 
aadom. 

Tlxgne  Is  nothlaf  altruistic  tii  the  unconditional  most- 
fawiid-Datloo  policy.  Hard-headed,  comnxm-aense  self- 
interest  demands  such  a  policy.  We  practice  It  because  it  is 
to  our  advantage  to  do  so,  for  It  i  lot  only  gives  us  the  benefit 
«r  oaicesiions  we  could  not  hoiie  otherwise  to  obtain  but 
also  insurance  against  discriminations  which  could  do  incal- 
culable damace  to  our  exports. 

I  have  Indicated  how  ocmpleely  without  reason  Is  the 
attack  which  some  of  my  Republcan  coUeagoes  have  made 
more  than  once  on  the  American  trade- recovery  program. 
Can  it  be  that  they  are  unfamii  ar  with  the  position  taken 
by  leaders  In  their  own  party? 

RepuhJicaDS  and  Democrats  ailke  throughout  the  Nation 


have 


declarations    by    Colonel 
stanch  Republican,  and. 


noted    the   stralghtforwan 
Mr.   Winthrop  Aldrlch 
let  it  be  noted,  aon  of  the  late  (Senator  Nelson  Aldrlch.  of 
Rhode  Island,  sponsor  of  high  protective  tariffs,  favors  the 
Bull  iitfofraa.    A|>pareQtly  ICr.  Winthrop  Aldrlch  realizes 


that  his  father's  tariff  policy  Ls  not  suited  to  present  con- 
ditions and  that  another  policy  ls  more  beneficial  to  the 
United  States.  I  quote  Trom  a  recent  statement  by  Mr. 
Aldrlch: 

S<-cretarv  H'jJl  ii  not  proposing  to  do  away  with  all  protection, 
nor  am  I.  but  we  hav--  lot  jiii  pr  '.cctlve  tari3  r\in  wUd  and  we 
muf't  moderate  \'  '  '  '  I  a&s«TT  that  the  superiority  of  tUe 
Lnurests  of  all  the  people  uvtr  th'jbe  of  aiiy  niinority  group  or 
groups  is  obv:cuft 

Ty  the  exU;n'.  that  we  c;in  restjf^  fceirn  trade  we  can  resist 
the  pr>-sent  tendency  t-iward  .^  ;j.aiir.'-d  economy  and  contrrjlled 
and  regimented  eci.nonuc  hi''  I  adv^xjate  the  restoration  of  an 
adequate  foreign  tnulc  to  restore  'j.e  imernai  economic  balance. 
to  take  away  the  exi  u^e  for  ret'L-ueniatioa  aud  to  protect  both  our 
economic  and  our  pOiiiical  frefUom.  •  ♦  •  An  t.xtreme  regi- 
mentation of  foreign  trade  tje^ret.s  an  extreme  political  demand  for 
fegtmentatjon  of  our  mternal  activities 

In  their  letter  to  Secretary'  HuU.  Mr.  Treadway  and  his 
coLeagues  from  New  England  spoke  of  home  industries  being 
destroyed  by  "unfair  forelRn  competition."  Of  coiu'se.  any 
competition  ^ith  Mas.sachusetts'  industries  is  considered  un- 
fair by  these  gentlemen  The  cotton  textile  industries  of 
my  State,  which  compele  witii  those  of  Massachusetts,  are 
probably  considered  unfair  in  his  estimation.  He  uses  this 
tenn  indiscriminately  about  anything  which  he  does  not  like. 
There  is  a  section  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  which  deals  wth 
the  subject  of  unfair  practices  in  import  trade  and  defines 
what  i.s  meant  by  the  term  "unfair."  The  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  does  not  m  any  way  affect  the  operation  of  this 
par:  of  the  tanff  law.  Therefore,  if  anyone  has  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  discoverpd  unfair  methods  of  competl- 
tior,  or  unfair  acts  in  the  importation  of  articles  into  the 
United  States,  the  way  is  open  for  him  to  present  his  case 
to  the  United  Sutes  Tanff  Commission. 

My  good  friend  from  Massac hu.setLs  has  on  several  occa- 
sions insinuated  that  many  people  lose  the  opportunity  for 
their  "day  in  court" — as  he  expressed  it.  referring  to  hearings 
of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information — if  the  inter- 
ested parties  do  not  have  their  names  filed  in  sufflcient  time. 
Here  are  the  facts. 

During  the  process  of  preparing  for  any  trade  agreement 
the  public  has  an  opportunity  to  participate  on  three  different 
occiisions.  First,  when  public  announcement  is  made  that 
negotiation  of  a  trade  agreement  is  contemplated,  the  public 
is  asked  to  offer  suggestion.^  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  as  to  the  inclusion  of  any  products,  exports  or 
imports,  in  the  trade  agreement.  La^rr,  when  formal  notice 
of  intention  to  negotiate  is  given,  there  i.s  made  public  a  list 
of  import  products  which  m.ay  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  negotiations.  A  month  or  more  is  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  written  statements  with  regard  to  any  prod- 
uct; which  might  be  included  in  the  trade  agreement. 
Finally,  after  such  statements  have  been  submitted,  a  public 
hearing  is  held  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  trade-agreement  organization  does  not 
stop  with  these  efforts  to  acquaint  itself  ;^ith  the  views  of  all 
interested  parties.  Through  correspondence,  interviews,  and 
informal  conferences  arranged  by  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  additional  information  is  obtained  from 
private  sources  continuously,  even  after  the  close  of  the  pub- 
lic hearings.  Late  information  i.s  given  just  as  complete  and 
sjTT.pathetic  consideration  as  possible  in  the  circumstances. 
Therefore,  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  imply  with  good  faith 
that,  anj'  genuinely  interested  party  lacks  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  views  with  regard  to  any  product  con- 
sidered in  trade-agreement  negotiations.  Everyone  who 
wisJies  to  present  his  case  is  afforded  equal  opportunity.  In 
this  respect,  and  likewise  in  the  expert  attention  given  to  the 
con.'^tderation  of  each  product  before  a  decision  is  reached,  the 
trade- agreements  program  marks  a  welcome  change  from 
tariff  adjustments  of  the  past.  Most  of  us  have  welcomed 
this  change  and  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  late  Thomas 
Walker  Page,  an  outstanding  tariff  authority,  who  said  that 

In  the  preparation  of  thew  trade  agrwments  there  haa  been  leas 
•ecnicy  and  there  has  been  more  opportumty  for  interested  parties 
to  present  tbelr  views  than  there  ims  b€€u  in  any  uaxlfl  revision  for 
morn  than  a  hundred  years. 


to  advocate  that  the  United  States  should  go  on  a  great  spree 
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tained  as  a  result  of  this  treatment.    In  return  for  this  we 
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These  same  people  attempt  to  minimize  the  part  played 
bv  the  notorious  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  an  influence  in  brmg- 
ing  about  the  depression  which  started  in  1929  by  saying 
that  the  act  did  not  go  into  effect  until  1930.  They  would 
like  us  and  the  country  at  large  to  forget  that  the  tariff  re- 
vLsion  had  been  promised  in  the  platform  of  their  party  in 
1928  and  that  the  hearings  on  the  tariff  revision  actually 
started  in  December  of  that  year.  They  well  know  that  for- 
eign countries  had  started  to  adopt  retaliatory  measures  even 
before  the  act  of  1930  went  into  effect,  and  that  trade  had 
already  begun  to  fall  off  by  that  time.  The  old  gag  that  the 
depression  began  before  the  act  went  into  effect  is  on  a  par 
with  saying  that  a  bullet  does  not  hit  its  mark  until  the 
smoke  has  cleared  away.  A  prominent  American  business- 
man. Peter  Molyneaux,  described  the  effect  of  this  act  in  the 
following  terms: 
[From    Commerce   Reports   of    February    12.    1938.    is.«ued   by   the 

Bureau  cf  Foreign  and  EK^mestlc  Commerce.  U.  8.  Department  of 

Commerce  | 

1937  Results  Under  the  Thade-Agrecments  Program 
(By   Henry  Chalmers.   Chief.  Division  of   Foreign  TarlfTs) 

In  a  year  when  various  forces  were  operating  to  Increase  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  generally,  the  value  of  Amer- 
ican exports  during  1937  to  the  16  countries  with  which  recip- 
rocal-trade agreements  have  been  concluded  showed,  for  the  st'c- 
ond  successive  year,  a  greater  rate  of  increase  than  to  the  non- 
agreement  countries  as  a  whole,  according  to  an  analysis  of  the 
official  trade  returns  of  the  past  year. 

RELATrVE     INCREASES     IN     EXPORTS 

In  1936.  the  first  year  that  any  large  number  of  reciprocal 
agreements  were  In  operation,  there  was  a  gain  of  14  percent  over 
1935  m  the  value  of  American  exports  to  the  group  of  agreement 
countries,  while  the  Increase  during  the  same  period  to  all  other 
countries  averaged  4  percent.  This  tendency  for  exports  to  in- 
crease more  rapidlv  to  the  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
had  made  trade  agrcemenU  continued  in  1937,  During  this  past 
year,  when  for  various  reasons  foreign  trade  generally  ran  higher 
both  m  volume  and  price.  American  exports  to  the  group  of 
ai<reement  countries  showed  a  further  increase  in  value  over  1936 
of  41  percent,  while  the  Increase  to  the  nonagreement  countries 
averaged  34  percent. 

Viewing  Januarv  1.  1936,  as  roughly  the  beginning  of  the  period 
when  any  Important  portion  of  the  agreements  were  actually  In 
operation.  1937  completed  the  second  postagreement  year.  Con- 
sidering 1936  and  1937  together,  exports  of  American  products  to 
the  agreement  countries  during  these  2  years  that  the  program 
has  been  substantiallv  in  operation  have  averaged  42  percent  more 
in  value  than  during  the  2-year  period  Immediately  preceding, 
1934-~35.     American   exports   to   the   nonagreement   countries   as   a 

Table  1 United  States  foreign  trade  tcrith  trade-agreement  con 

compared 

[XAhies  in  m 


whole  increased  between  these  two  periods  by  26  percent.  The 
precise  rate  of  change  in  the  trade  with  the  individual  agreement 
countries  naturally  varied;  the  trade  experience  with  each  of 
these  countries  is  presented  in  tabU  3 

Several  powerful  influences  othei  than  trade  agreements  have 
been  at  work  during  the  past  2  years  to  Increa-"^  the  volume  of 
foreign  trade,  both  exports  and  Import?  Moreover,  only  part  of 
the  trade  with  each  country'  was  specifically  dealt  with  in  tlie 
agreements.  However,  it  seems  significant  that  to  those  countries 
which  had  reduced  or  slabilizej  their  tarlfTs  or  other  trade  bar- 
riers on  distinctive  American  products  through  such  reciprocal 
agreements,  our  exports  have  for  2  years  past  shown  a  consistently 
greater  rate  of  growth  than  to  the  other  countries  as  a  whole. 

RELATIVE    INCREASES    IN    IMPORTS 

The  experience  of  the  pa.st  year  with  regard  to  Imports  from  the 
countries  with  which  agreements  have  b^n  concluded  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  different  than  that  of  exports  During  1936 
Imports  from  the  group  of  agreement  c.mntrles  showed  an  Increaae 
In  value  of  22  percent  over  1936  while  the  Increase  during  the  same 
period  from  the  nonagreement  countries  as  a  whole  was  16  percent. 
In  other  words,  the  tirst  year's  experience  was  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  exports,  where  the  Increase  In  trade  was  more 
marked  with  the  agreement  countries  than  with  the  others.  How- 
ever, that  trend  did  not  continue  with  regard  to  Imports  during 
1937  on  account  of  several  special  situations,  partly  of  a  temporary 
character. 

ImpKirtatlons  Into  the  United  States  up  to  the  latter  months  of 
1937  had  been  running  unusually  heavy  for  over  a  year,  largely 
because  of  exceptional  demands  for  certain  Indtistrlal  materials  and 
deficit  farm  products.  The  Influence  of  the  trade  agreements  In 
stimulating  larger  Imports  from  foreign  countries  has  therefore  been 
overshadowed  during  thla  period  by  several  other  factors.  The 
principal  other  factors  have  been  two:  The  much-increased  volume 
of  raw  materials,  such  as  rubber,  tin,  and  wool,  called  for  by  the 
sharp  expansion  in  the  activity  of  American  indusUles  between  the 
middle  of  1936  and  the  fall  of  1937;  and  the  need  for  considerable 
Importations  of  certain  farm  products,  notably  grain,  fodder,  and 
oilseeds,  due  to  the  shortage  following  the  drought  and  short  crops 
of  1936  It  happens  that  the  commodities  for  which  our  import 
demand  during  this  past  year  or  so  was  exceptionally  large  are 
obtainable  mainly  from  countries  with  which  no  trade  agreements 
have  as  yet  been  negotiated. 

This  combination  of  forces  has  rcFulted  In  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  from  the  trade-agreement  countries  as  a  whole  having  In- 
creased during  1937  over  1936  by  18  percent,  and  from  all  other 
countries  taken  together  by  34  percent.  The  abnormality  of  the 
relative  Import  movements  during  the  past  year  Is  confirmed  by  a 
broader  comparison  of  the  course  of  Imports  during  the  2  years  1936 
and  1937.  which  together  represent  the  post-agreement  period,  with 
the  average  cf  the  2  preceding  years.  Imports  from  the  agreement 
countries  during  1936-37  averaged  45  percent  greater  in  value  than 
the  average  for  the  2  preagreement  years.  1934—35.  while  the  Increase 
in  imports  as  between  the  same  2-year  periods  from  all  nonagree- 
ment countries  taken  together  showed  an  Increase  of  61  percent. 

ntries.  and  with  all  others,  1937  compared  with  1936.  and  1936-37 
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I  Of  thf  Ifi  ■vcTwments.  on!v  I  was  in  operation  throughout  193.5,  fi  throuEhout  iw.<6, 
nia«t  convenient.  alihouKh  approxiniaie.  dividing  line  between  the  preagreement  and 
the  individual  apreeinents,  see  table  3. 

Source;  Pul'lished  and  manuscript  records  of  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics, 

COMPARATnnB    INCREASES    IN    EXPORTS    AND    tN    IMPORTS 

The  influence  of  the  unustial  shifts  In  Import  demands  of  the 
United  SUtes  during  the  recent  period  appears  also  when  the 
Increase  In  actual  values  of  the  exports  to  the  trade-agreement 
countries  Is  compared  with  the  Increase  In  Imports  from  the 
same  countries.  In  terms  of  dollars,  the  total  Increase  In  the 
value  of  exports  to  the  16  agreement  countries  dtirlng  the  whole 
of  1937  over  1936  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions,  whUe 
the  year's  Increase  In  Imports  from  the  same  countries  amounted 
to  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miUiona.  with  the  moat  of 
this  net  increase  In  imports  having  taken  place  dtirlng  the  first 
ball  oX  the  year.    However,  when  comparlaon  U  made  between  the 


I'l  bv  the  middle  of  lW3f..  and  14  ihroughout  1937.    Jan.  1,  1h;«.  therft..re  apl-eanj  the 
postagreement  periods.    For  details  a.s  to  the  effective  dales  and  trade  eii>erienae  ol 


movements  of  trade  during  the  whole  of  the  postagreement  period, 
roughly  1936  and  1937.  as  against  the  Immediately  preceding 
2-year  period.  It  is  found  that  the  average  annual  Increases  In  the 
two  currents  of  trade  with  the  agreement  countries  have  not  been 
far  apart;  Exports  three  hundred  and  seventeen  mlUions  and  Im- 
imports  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

PROGRESS    or   PROGRAM NEGOTIATIONS    AHEAD 

The  covmtrles  with  which  the  16  present  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments are  In  operation,  together  with  their  colonies,  account  for 
well  over  one-third  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  8tat«ii. 
Prospective  negotiations  have  been  announced  by  the  United  Statea 
for  five  additional  agreements  and  the  revision  of  on*  of  those  now 
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Thf  mAjortly  of  the  Amerlrur  prople  know  thut  the  ill- 
•UuTrd  action  art  m  motion  a  wMrlwtnd  of  trade  reatrtctuiu.i 
which  all  but  deatrojred  our  axpoft  trade  along  wtlh  our  im- 
port  iradf 

8am«  of  my  coIlMMruta  hAV«  frodu«ntiy  expreaied  alarm  over 
IncrvaATd  imports,  particularly  ol 
contldrr  to  be  conciunlve  rvidcnct 

program  has  "sold  th«  farmer  down  the  river  '  By  every 
conceivable  twlat  of  the  flfures  and  of  the  powers  of  iufgeii- 
Uon,  opponent*  of  the  protram  \  ave  aought  to  unply  that  a 
vaft  fkxxl  of  Unporta  of  farm  proc  ucta.  for  which  trade  af ree- 
mentA  are  tn  a  larfe  part  responilble,  haa  been  coming  into 
this  country  and  displacing  domeiUc  products. 

May  I  su«gect  that  our  opponei  its  examine  the  facts  of  the 
ease?  United  States  Imports,  uf  to  the  latter  part  of  1937. 
had  been  unusually  heavy  for  more  than  a  fear,  due  largely 
to  ezoepUonal  demands  for  certiln  Industrial  materials  and 


deflcit  f;irni  iMMdur's  Tt)v  i)ait  wt.ich  trade  iiRret'n^nta 
pli\y"<:l  in  >:iniui.iMru'  '.nfif.t.srd  impoits  fr"in  foreiKn  coun- 
tries h;iH  thcrrfor--  bfcu  inTr-^hadcwrd  by  rrrtain  other  fac- 
tors Ih''  inosr  important  of  fhcsf  are,  first  the  arcutly 
iniTfujic'd  Unpen  Ls  uf  raw  nuitci  lul.i,  .such  i4.s  rubber  und  wool, 
cuiwrd  by  thr  sharp  cxpHn.sion  in  ih<'  activity  nt  Anwnican 
irulu.stry  from  \h<'  nummrr  of  1936  lo  the  full  f)f  11)37,  and, 
s«'i-ondly,  the  nerd  for  ronsulfniblc  umnimt.s  of  certain  farm 
products,  notably  uriiiii  fodder,  luui  oilM-ods,  resulting  from 
llv'  «hurtft«t'  which  followed  the  drought  and  short  cropn  of 

1936  If  Is  truf  that  ihire  wnm  a  lartje  inct^'ajfr  in  import .«4  of 
product.*  of  the  soil,  bu!  thi.s  increa.se  wan  due  almost  entirely 
to  causes  lAhir  thaii  the  lradr--a«reem«'nu  prouram— cause* 
which  show  tha?  i?  i.s  not  and  never  wa.s  a  Kenulne  reason 
for  alarm  to  agriculture  I^rt  the  farmer  remember  that  a 
large  par*  of  ihivsi*  iniport«  CiinsHLs  of  noncompetlilvp  com- 
modities, our  need  for  which  incrca.-^ed  with  the  proirreM  of 
economic  recovery,  and  that  this  same  caase.  in  addition  to 
shorta«es  resuliinK  from  drought.  accouiUs  for  the  greater 
pert  of  the  rpmainlnK  increase's  Lft  the  farmer  also  note  the 
rise  m  1937  over  1936  of  a  half  billion  dollars  In  cash  farm 
Income — excluding  benefit  payments     Cash  farm  Income  In 

1937  was  double  what  it  was  \n  1932.    Therefore,  when  agrl- 
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cultural  Imports  Increase,  let  us  not  Jump  to  the  conclu.slon 
that  the  farmer  is  faced  with  disaster.  On  the  contrary,  the 
total  value  of  such  Imports  and  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
tend  to  rise  or  fall  together  in  response  to  general  economic 
condltlonii, 

It  may  be  noted  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Increased 
Imports  during  the  past  year  or  two  has  been  accounted  for 
by  commoditlis  coming  in  over  the  Hawlcy-Smoot  tarif!  from 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  has  not  yet  concluded 
trade  agreomenti*.  Thus  our  imports  from  trade-agreement 
countries  as  a  whole  increased  during  1037  over  1936  by  only 
18  pt'rcent,  while  imports  from  all  other  countries  showed  an 
Increase  of  34  percent,  or  relatively  nearly  twice  as  great.  At 
the  same  time  United  States  exports  to  all  trade-agreement 
countries  increased  in  1937  over  1036  by  41  percent,  while 
exports  to  all  nonagreemcnt  coimtrles  Increased  by  only  34 
percent.  In  1936  total  United  States  exports  exceeded  Im- 
ports by  $34,000,000,  In  1937  by  $262,000,000.  and  in  the  first 
3  months  of  1937  exports  were  $321,000,000  greater  than 
Imports.  During  the  first  3  months  of  1938,  moreover,  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  were  28  percent  greater  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1937.  while  imports  were 
41  percent  less.  In  nonagrlcultural  products  exports  were  12 
percent  greater  and  Imports  32  percent  less. 

My  statements  are  based  on  official  information  available 
to  anyone  who  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  In  view  of  the  above  data  no  one  has  any  Justification 
for  suggesting  that  there  has  been  a  disastrous  flood  of 
Imports  caused  by  trade  agreements. 

I  agree  with  what  Secretary  Wallace  said  in  1936  about  the 
home  market  for  agriculture.    He  said: 

By  all  means  let  us  make  the  most  of  the  home  market  But  I 
want  you  to  think  ierlously  about  the  fact  that  fanners  have  more 
to  lose  through  nationalistic  policies  than  any  other  group.  In  the 
present  year,  1936.  farmers  are  cultivating  probably  35,000,000  to 
45,000  000  acres  that  are  going  to  produce  things  which  will  be  sold 
abroad  The  most  additional  land  they  could  use  by  cutting  out 
Imports  would  be  perhaps  10.000,000  acres.  It  Just  wouldn't  be 
good  sense  to  rls-k  having  to  leave  36,000  000  to  45,000,000  acres  idle 
In  order  lo  try  to  gain  a  market  for  10.000,000  acres.  I  don't  think 
farmers  are  foolish  enough  to  trade  dollars  for  quarters,  no  matter 
how  strong  the  pressure  may  be  by  tbone  who  are  busy  grinding 
their  own  axes. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr,  Treadway]  also 
complains  that  trade  agreements  do  not  guarantee  an 
lncrea.sed  market  abroad.  Of  course,  the  trade-agreements 
program  is  not.  as  his  suggestion  Implies  it  should  be,  predi- 
cated upon  the  philosophy  that  the  Government  is  going  into 
the  btisiness  of  buying  and  selling  products  and  forcing  them 
on  foreign  countries.  The  proper  ftmction  of  the  Government 
Is  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  artificial  barriers  to  trade, 
leaving  the  details  of  commerce  to  individual  businessmen. 
That  is  as  far  as  Government  responsibility  should  go  In  the 
matter.  The  facts  show  that  American  traders  ore  capable 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities  opened  up  to 
them  by  our  trade  agreements. 

The  gentleman  also  attacks  the  view  that  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  Is  conducive  to  peace.  In  the  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  the  gentleman  and  a  number  of  his 
colleagues  signed.  It  Is  sarcastically  asked  why  the  program 
has  not  insured  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  signers  of 
that  letter  well  know  that  If  certain  foreign  countries  under 
the  stress  of  severe  economic  and  social  pressures  have  fol- 
lowed a  narrow,  natlonaluitlc,  self-stifficicncy  policy  until 
th'^y  arc  on  the  very  brink  of  war,  a  long-term  program  for 
fair  trading  will  not  immediately  turn  soldiers  from  the 
march.  They  ought  to  know,  however,  that  Increased  inter- 
national trade  under  a  system  of  fair  and  equal  commercial 
treatment  of  all  countries,  as  was  advocated  by  President 
Wilson  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  and  as  is  being  prac- 
ticed under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  creates  a  condition 
conducive  to  contentment  and  prosperity.  There  Is  little  in- 
centive for  war  under  such  condltlotu.  Representatives  of 
41  peace  organizations  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Washington 
endorsed  the  trade-agreements  program  as  a  ];>eace  measure. 
The  people  who  really  want  peace  all  seem  to  be  out  of  step 
with  Mr.  Trxadway  and  certain  of  his  colleagues. 
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lis  recent  radio  debate  with  Dr.  Grady.  Vice  Chairman 
Tariff  Commission,  the  gentleman  from  Maa.NAchusetts 
I  Mr.  TkeadwayJ  made  the  following  assertion: 

Not  only   do   imports   of  cheaply   produced   competitive   foreiifn 

SriKlucts  tKkr  work  awiiy  from  our  own  people  but  tne^  t#nd  lo 
rUiK  iibuut  u  luwcrinK  of  uur  itatidaid  of  living. 

Apparently  he  would  have  us  believe  that  our  relatively 
high  standards  of  living  and  wages  are  blessings  conferred 
upon  us  by  high  tariff j*.  and  that  American  industry  in  gen- 
eral is  so  weak  thot  it  could  not  hold  its  own  even  in  the  home 
market  without  high  tarifTs.  Neither  economic  reasoning  nor 
the  facts  of  our  own  commercial  experience  support  this 
moth-eaten  and  unflattering  belief.  Sound  economics  telli 
us  that  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living  in  any  nation  as 
a  whole,  its  productivity  must  be  high,  and  that  high  wages, 
given  plentiful  capital  and  raw  material,  depend  primarily 
upon  labor's  efficiency.  Statistics  indicate  that  some  of  those 
industries  in  the  United  Statea  which  receive  the  least  UrlfT 
protection  pay  the  highest  wages,  whereas  In  the  tariff- 
subBldized  industries  wages  tend  to  be  much  lower.  These 
tariff-fed  industries  drag  down  the  average  wages  for  work- 
ers as  a  whole  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  oiu-  Indiistrles  doubtless  could  not  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  imported  goods  without  some  tarlfl  protec- 
tion. No  one  proposes  to  take  necessary  protection  away 
from  them,  but  it  should  be  recognized  that  these  industries, 
as  long  as  they  must  have  tariff  protection,  are  a  burden  on 
all  of  us  as  consumers  and  on  our  export  Industries  and 
export  branches  of  agriculture.  Fortunately  such  cases  are 
not  the  rule  nor  by  any  means  typical  of  American  Industry 
as  a  whole.  Were  this  true  the  United  States  would  not  be 
one  of  the  greatest  exporting  nations,  sending  gUl  kinds  of 
goods  to  every  comer  of  the  earth.  These  export  commodi- 
ties have  to  bear  transportation  costs  within  the  United 
States,  on  the  ocean,  and  again  abroad,  as  well  as  foreign 
duties  and  other  taxes,  and  even  though  made  by  workmen 
earning  the  highest  wages  in  the  world,  these  products  com- 
pete successfully  in  foreign  markets  against  the  local  prod- 
ucts and  against  competing  products  of  other  countries  made 
by  labor  paid  much  lower  money  wages.  The  people  in  this 
country  who  protest  vigorously  that  we  canrwt  afford  to  In- 
crease imports  because  with  oiu-  high  wages  our  own  Indus- 
tries cannot  compete  against  them  apparently  do  not  realize 
that  in  foreign  countries  people  raise  a  similar  protest, 
claiming  that  they  cannot  afford  to  permit  Increased  imports 
of  American  goods  because  they  carmot  compete  against  the 
great  efficiency  of  the  American  worker  and  the  consequent 
low  prices  of  Amerlcsm  products. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  wild  charges 
which  we  so  often  hear  from  opponents  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program.  There  are  niunerous  other  charges  equally 
fallacious  and  misleading  which  I  might  have  chosen.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  foreign  trade  is  essential  to  the  United 
States.  A  sound  and  endiu-lng  prosperity  is  Impossible  with- 
out it,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  gain  much  in  a  positive 
sense  by  developing  our  foreign  trade  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  Our  reciprocal -trade  agreements,  negotiated  as 
they  are  with  the  greatest  of  care  for  all  interests  concerned, 
are  making  a  sub.stantial  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  by  making  possible  a  welcome  Increase  in  our  foreign 
trade. 


lion.  J.  JoHeph  Smith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNIXTlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF.S 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  193$ 

Mr.  SHANIjEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut,  the  Honorable 
J.  JosxPH  SioTH,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
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bill  which  seeks  to  creat? 
United   Stales   Army  and 


Napoleon  said.  '"My 
talent" — La  comere  ouvert 
He  Is  alleged  to  have  ut- 


AiTairs.  Introduced  H.  R.  10725.  a 

the   rank  of  t)andmaster  In   the 

National  Guard.     That  bill  has  teen  reported  out  of  com 

mittee  and  is  on  the  Union  Calendar.  No.  925. 

Il  sefks  to  correct  a  difficulty  i  i  the  military  ranks  which 
to  nv  has  always  cned  out  for  ijellef. 
principle  was,  the  career,  open  to 
aux  talentjj.  voila  mon  pnncipe. 

tered  that  thought  to  his  great  scldicr,  CMeara.  It  was  tlie 
language  by  which  he  expresses  I,  m  other  words,  Every 
French  soldier  has  in  his  knapsack  the  baton  of  a  marshal 
of  France."  It  is  a  Lineal  de^cenlant  of  the  thought  of  Ap- 
plus  Claudius  that  "every  man  i^  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune." 

Now.  that  is  not  true  and  has  nbt  been  true  m  ihe  Army  of 
the  United  States.  Irrespective  of  how  satisfactory  a  band 
leader  might  be,  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  earning 
a  cocunission.  It  is  n:y  understmding  that  in  every  great 
major  army  In  tlie  world  the  lefders  are  officers  and  have 
commissions.  There  is  Major  ^ttins  and  Captain  O'Neill 
of  the  Canadian  Royal  Mounted 
Sioned  oCQo^rs  m  the  English  baiids  and  the  French  bai.ds. 
I  believe  it  is  because  of  these  commissions  that  the  mihtarv 
band  has  been  developed  superlatively  in  the  foreien  coun- 
tries. The  bands  become  the  n^agnet  for  the  finest  niusi 
Clans.  It  is  true  that  these  fore 
fessional  bands  the  way  we  ha\ie,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
once  these  professionals  go  into  ihe  military  bands  they  be- 
come superlative  musicians;  an^  you  and  I  know  that  a 
band  is  as  good  as  Its  leader.  It 
als  that  make  the  Ijand,  and  rehearsals  are  the  result  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  Me  leader.  Thus,  to  me  it 
has  seemed  that  the  example  of 

followed  in  this  country  especially  where  that  example  has 
proved  so  mentoricus. 

From  a  military  point  of  view 
command.  He  is  Just  as  much 
ment  of  command  as  is  the  Im^  officer.  The  problems  of 
discipline  and  spirit  are  as  pressing  as  any  company  or  troop 
commander's.  To  be  a  real  leader  in  the  musician's  sense. 
he  must  have  a  real  education 
QuaiififHl  and  from  the  discipline 
only  assume  that  he  has  derived 
come  from  the  concentration  and  detachment  of  any  mdi- 
vidua!  on  any  subject  He  is  dealing  also  with  men  of  great 
temp«:'ramenl,  mdividuals  in  th'  strictest  sense,  and  this 
adds  a  problem  of  command  anl  of  technical  qualification 
that  IS  nec'ssary  in  few  other  co nnussioned  rants. 
as  the  education  of  the  present 
I  have  available  a  list  of  their  quahfications.  It  is  too  lon>? 
to  place  in  the  Rccord,  but  I  am  sure  that  a  study  of  this 
would  clearly  indicate  that  the  riajonty  of  these  men  hav 
college  decrees  and  complete  anc  techmcal  musical  degrees. 
BCany  of  them  have  been  teachers  of  music  in  our  second- 
ary schools  and  some  in  our  colleges. 

I  know  that  the  session  is  dravfing  to  a  close,  but  I  will  be 
«orry  to  see  it  flni&hed  without 
tonous  bilL 


the  band  leader  exercises 
in  integral  cog  in  the  ele- 


He  must  be  technically 
of  that  technique  we  can 
those  qualifications  which 


Philip  A.  GMxlwin 


MEMORIAL 


/l 


or 

HON.  JAMES 

OF   OHI0 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday  June  16  ileQislative  dai 


Or  itie  liit.  chaunctteT.  uid  pubUc  aetvlce 
WIN    Ute  a  RepreaentatiTc   froni 


Mr  POLK.    Mr  Speaker.  I  do 
Seventy- fifth  Concress  to  cloee 

lO  PHXLjr  A.  QOOOWXH. 


Insoiar 
bandmasters  is  concerned. 


action  on  this  most  men- 


DDRESS 


G.  POLK 


RHPRESENTATIVES 

of  Tuesday.  June  14* ,  193S 


of  Hon.  Phiup  A.  Oood- 
the  State  of  New  York 


not  wish  this  session  of  the 
mthout  paying  my  respects 


In  his  passinp  the  Hou-e  cf  Representatives  and  the 
Twenty-seventh  District  of  N'f-w  YorH  ha\>'  livst  a  most  valu- 
able Member  and  R*"'presentativp 

Mr  G<ioDwiN  was  a  successful  ba^ines'-min  before  coming 
to  Concr''>s  and  during  his  service  as  a  Me:i;ber  of  this  body 
his  wise  ooun.sel  on  problems  of  national  lepislation  touching 
upon  business  affairs  was  of  inestimable  value. 

It  wa.>  my  pleasure  ar.d  privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Comm:Ue»«  on  AEtnrul"uro  and  there  I  came  to  know  and 
love  him  and  to  appr^^Tiate  his  sound  reasoning.  He  was 
progressive  m  hi.s  thinkme  bu*  he  realized  that  the  true  pros- 
perity of  this  rreat  Nation  depends  upon  the  ability  of  a^n- 
culture,  busines.-^  and  industry  to  operate  at  a  profit.  His 
experience  as  a  bri.s-.ne.ssman  had  taught  him  the  danger  cf 
too  much  interfer-'nc  by  ih*^  Government  :n  private  enter- 
prise and  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  individual  initiative 
instead  of  bureaucratic  control. 

His  pa-ssmg  IS  a  great  loss  to  constructive  legislative 
thought  and  action  and  it  will  be  difflrult  to  fill  his  place  in 
the  councils  of  the  Nation. 


The  Republican  Record  in  the  Seventy-fifth 

C  on<;res.s 


EXTE.W^IOX  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAXD  H.  SXELL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IX  TTfF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday  June  16  ^lc(nslct^V€  day  r<f  Tuesday.  Jk7ic  14) ,  1938 


STATEMENT  BY   HON    CT!.\K1.:>   I.    M.  N.\KV    OF  OREGON,  AND 

HON     BaaiiAMj   a    aNtiX,   of   Ni.W    YOUK 


Mr  SNELL.  Mr  Speaker.  Senator  Charles  L.  McNary, 
FU-publican  leader  of  'h.t  S<  :.a*«',  and  ir.y.M_;;f  today  joined  in 
is.'^uing  the  following  itaieir.ti.i: 

With  the  Nation  In  the  throes  of  a  severe  economic  crisi.';  which 
daily  L'ro-»'s  worse,  the  New  Deal  Congress,  by  Its  adjouinnipnt  a". 
Ihi-   ti.Tie     hti.'?   abandoned    its  obligation   to  the    American    people. 

We  Ulif.e  It  to  be  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to  remain  m  Wa.=h- 
Ingioi:  and  adopt  measures  to  alleviate  the  paralysis  of  busine.'-s  and 
hall  the  downward  spiral  of  economic  forces  engiUflng  the  count n- 

We  have  so  contended  for  many  months,  proposing  specifically 
tht  Bteps  which  sh(  uld  be  taken.  But  the  pleas  and  propo.>,al.s  of 
the  Hou.-f  and  Ser.ate  Republicans  have  been  in  vain.  Their  i*arr.- 
Ink,":  of  th«  ddni^.T"  ir.herent  in  many  New  Deal  policies  have  been 
Ignored  or  ndiculeci 

It  IS  with  the  k.ee:ie.si  resret  and  aversion  that  we  now  witness  a 
bitiiT  fuUiUiiicnt  of  tt.e  warnings  we  have  Issued.  The  planned 
R-icse -.-•'.?  recovery  hcL.=  .  as  we  warned,  become  the  Rou-cvelt 
depresfii  n 

Unemployment  ha.^  Increased  until  rellab;e  autlicntie.s  estimate 
the  .t  it.e  >  at  more  than  13  000.000  Farm,  con.mtxlity,  and  security 
pr;ct->  iiave  taken  a  tailspin  to  levels  approximating  the  low.s  of 
5  years  aeo  Indu=tna!  production  has  dropped  to  approximately 
75  i-H^rcent  of  the  192H  25  average  American  railroads  face  the 
severest  crisis  of  their  !n.story 

Tln.s  di.-.astrous  .state  ..f  dtT'^i.'s  lias  resuitec!  directly  from  the 
fnl'.aciou.*  policies  ai.d  ir.etticiei.t  artmiMi-tra- lur.  of  the  New  Deal. 
These  results  could  hav<>  i-x^n  Hv-ided  hart  the  New  Deal  leaders 
accepted  the  remedial  men.-ures  prowi.sed.  especially  during  the  last 
18  months,  by  the  Republicans  of  House  and  Senate. 

Inst'^ad  the  time  of  thi.=  Curitrres*.  h^.s  betii  dissipated  in  deter- 
mined error's  by  administration  ie.iders  -o  chant'p  the  American 
form  of  (rr>vemment  throutjh  Supreme  Cour'  packing  and  so-called 
government.il  rtxirgai.izati.  r.  schemes  S'ubbiTnly  the  President 
and  his  advisers  have  r-lu.-vfd  t. .  .^dmit  the  error  of  their  policies, 
even  as  the  hoasc    jf    -ar-ls  th- v   •.■_;.:•   f.ijs  apart  around  them. 

Throughout  this  Cnnirres'^  th-  Rrpi'.bLirans  have  fought  with 
one  objective  in  mind  namely  the  ilimunation  of  such  New  Deal 
policies  as  have  strangled  business,  di.scouraged  private  invest- 
ment,  and   thus  det:rt\L><xi     pportunities  for   empioy-meut. 

We  proposed  and  r  ti^^'  f  t  'he  '-utrtght  repeal"  of  the  repres- 
sive tax  on  undistribut»>d  '-r.rp<-iratt»  earnmes  We  proposed 
modiflcatioc  of  the  restrictive  rates  of  thf'  capital -gains  tax  which 
has  contributed  to  rree^iiiit  the  money  market-s 

We  propotK'd  ref^^al  f  ihe  clant;erou.-,  di.stretionary  authority 
which  the  Prf-sidrr.-  r.  >w  ha.-  -iver  the  Nations  nionotary  sysU-m — ■ 
dlacreuonary  powers  which  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  Jitters. 
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We  urged.  Incessantly,  balancing  of  the  Federal  Budget  through 
elimination  of  wasteful  expenditures  and  through  equitable 
taxation. 

We  proposed  that  the  administration  of  relief  be  lodged  with 
the  States,  supported  by  adequate  Federal  grants,  thus  bringing 
this  activity  closer  to  the  people,  avoiding  waste  and  eliminating 
politics 

We  repeatedly  sponsored  measures  to  end  the  shameless  perver- 
sion of  the  New  Deal  relief  administration  and  funds  to  political 
purposes 

We  urged  revision  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  proposing  elimi- 
nation of  the  unnecessary  reserve  fund  provisions  and  a  decrease 
In  the  taxes  on  both  employer  and  employee.  This  can  be  done 
without  weakening  the  benefits  under  the  act. 

W?  proposed  amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
In  order  to  end  the  present  wasteful  and  disruptive  discord  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  and  among  labor  organizations  by 
clarUying  the  mutual  obligations  of  worker  and  employer  and 
the  duties  of  both  toward  the  public. 

We  sought  to  limit  Government  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise in  order  that  business  might  be  able  to  create  Jobs  with 
some  certainty  as  to  the  future. 

We  fought  at  all  times  against  proposals  subjecting  agriculture, 
labor,  and  Industry  to  the  compulsory  decrees  of  a  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

In  brief,  the  Republicans  of  House  and  Senate  have  fought  to 
bring  about  a  sound,  lasting  revival  of  American  industry  and 
business,  believing  this  is  the  only  means  whereby  farmers  can 
find  markets  at  fair  prices  for  their  crops,  workers'  Jobs  at  living 
wages,  and  consumers  a  better  standard  of  living. 

This  Is  the  Republican  program.  We  remain  pledged  to  fight 
for  its  adoption.  We  shall  continue  that  fight  unremittingly 
when  we  return  to  Washington  next  January  In  greatly  increased 
numbers. 


Preserve  American  Liberties  for  Conservative  and 
Liberal  Alike  —  Permanent  Monetary  Policy 
Which  Will  Stabilize  Price  Levels — Cost  of  Pro- 
duction for  Farmers — National  Old-Age  Pensions 
for  All  —  Industrial  Expansion  —  Abolish  Tax- 
Exempt  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LUECKE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  session  of 
Congress  is  drawing  t^  a  close,  and  Members  will  soon  be 
back  in  their  districts  asking  for  re-election  to  Congress.  To 
my  mind  the  voters  have  a  right  to  know  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  those  asking  to  be  elected,  and  I  wish  to  state  my 
stand  on  national  issues  very  briefly.  Admittedly  these  is- 
sues do  not  cover  the  complete  national  program  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  United  States.  Such  matters  as  labor  legisla- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  war  do  not  appear  in  it,  but  I 
believe  my  record  in  that  respect  speaks  for  itself. 

PRXSEKVK    AMERICAN    LrBERTIXS    rOK    KLL 

First.  Preservation  of  American  democracy  and  civil  liber- 
ties as  set  out  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  preservation  of 
these  rights  should  extend  to  all  persons  everywhere  in  the 
Nation  no  matter  what  race,  creed,  or  color.  Religioiis  and 
political  liberty  are  necessary  for  human  progress. 

MOKTTAXT     POLICT     WHICH     WtLL     STABILIZE     PEICE     LEVELS 

Second.  That  our  monetary  system  be  so  revised  and  cur- 
rency and  credit  so  managed  as  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
dollar  with  a  constant  purchasing  power,  preserving  the 
equity  contracts  between  debtor  and  creditor,  and  avoiding 
the  dangers  and  losses  that  are  inevitably  involved  in  ex- 
cessive and  uncontrolled  inflation  or  deflation.  This  should 
be  accomplished  through  a  monetary  authority,  created  by 
Congress,  nonpolitical  and  nonpartisan,  and  subject  to  Con- 
gress.   Such  a  program  is  constitutional. 

AGRICtJLTm* COST    OT    PRODUCTION 

Third.  A  simple  agricultural  bill  to  put  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  farm  products,  end  gambling  and  speculation,  and 
assure  the  farmer  cost  of  production. 


NATIONAL    OLO-AGK    PTNSIOKS 

Fourth.  The  establishing  of  a  system  of  national  old-age 
pensions  for  all  and  a  broadening  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  cover  the  physically  disabled  not  eligible  for  pension. 

ECPANSION    or    INDUSTRIAL    PRODUCTION — MONOPOLY    CONTROL 

Fifth.  Legislation  to  bring  about  through  the  cooperation 
of  government,  business,  and  labor  a  coordinated  expansion 
of  industrial  production  and  an  effective  control  over  both 
monor>oly  price  increases  and  monopolistic  curtailment  of 
production  of  needed  goods  and  sen-ices. 

ABOLISH    TAX-EXEMPT    SECURITIES    AND    BONDS 

Sixth.  Immense  fortunes  are  tied  up  in  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties and  bonds.  Incomes  derived  by  any  persons  as  salary 
paid  from  public  funds.  State  or  National,  should  likewise  be 
taxable.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be 
thus  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honest  and  humble  opinion  that  if 
the  foregoing  changes  in  our  national  economy  were  brought 
about,  prosperity  would  again  return  and  become  more 
lasting. 


Liberalize  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  present  business 
recession  set  in  there  has  l>een  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  foreclosures  undertaken  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration. At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
140,000  of  them  authorized  by  the  Corporation.  Title  has 
already  been  taken  to  over  90,000  homes. 

This  distressing  situation  has  caused  some  Members  of 
Congress  great  concern.  After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  get 
hearings  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
legislation  which,  if  enacted,  would  ease  the  burden  of  this 
unforiunate  group  of  home  owners,  a  number  of  us  formed  a 
committee  to  ascertain  what  relief  could  be  given  them  under 
existing  law.  We  held  a  series  of  conferences  at  the  White 
House  with  Mr.  James  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Charles  Fahey, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  where  the  situation  was  thoroughly  gone  into. 
As  a  result  of  these  meetings  our  committee  drafted  a  number 
of  proposals  which  were  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Corporation,  who  are  now  considering  them.  It  is  the 
belief  of  our  committee  that  their  adoption  would  not  require 
the  passage  of  new  legislation. 

These  proposals  are  as  follows: 

First.  Reduction  of  the  interest  rate  to  3 ''2  percent,  which 
reduction  would  place  the  home  owner  upon  the  same  footing 
with  regard  to  interest  as  farmers  to  whom  Government  loans 
have  been  made. 

Second.  Creating  of  a  moratorium  on  principal  payments 
for  a  period  up  to  3  years.  This  proposal  would  be  in  line 
with  legislative  action  taken  in  New  York  and  other  States. 

TTiird.  Abolition  of  deficiency  judgments.  This  proposal  Is 
also  similar  to  that  which  has  come  of  a  definite  movement 
within  the  States. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  quasi -judicial  board  of 
review,  before  which  any  mortgagor  whose  loan  has  been 
recommended  for  foreclosure  may  appear  in  person  or 
through  a  duly  authorized  representative  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  the  entire  problem  reviewed.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  establishment  of  this  board  of  review  should 
be  on  a  basis  similar  to  the  present  Board  of  Appeals  and 
Review  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  is  designed  to 
afford  to  the  home  owner  every  opportunity  of  having  all 


I        ^ 
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the  factors  contiibutlng  to  his 
tlaily  revi«ved.    It  Ls  hoped  that 
forecloeures   ml«ht   be   averted 
Oovcmmcnt  agencies. 

Fifth.  To  pennit   foreclosed 
their  former  homes  aa  tenants, 
able  rental. 

Sixth    The  Members  of  Congress 
th«-  conferences  and  who  are 
William  B    Ba«ry    MATTHrw  J 

AID    L.     OTOOH.    EUCEME    J 

LAX7XTTA.  of  New  York;  James  / 
Edward  L.  CNdll    Prank  W 
James  M    Mead,   of   Buffalo.   N 
Rochester.  N   Y  ;  Astktth  D 
D   Worth  Clark,  of  Idaho 

I  earnestly  urge  that  all  Members 
our  commtttee  m  requesting  th« 
Beard  to  adopt  these  proposals. 


listreased  condition  impar- 
throu«h  this  measure  many 
>y   cooperating   with   other 


Flood-Control  Program  far  Connecticut  Valley 


EXTENSION  0 

or 


HON.  CHARLE$ 

OK   M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


lASSArnr 


Tneadav.  Junf 


^ome  ownei-s  to  rctaain   in 
provided  they  pay  a  reason - 

who  have  participated  in 
su)3mitting  the  proposals  Eire: 
Mzaarrr.  of  Queens;  Don- 
H,   of  Brooklyn ,    James   J 
CLeaky.  of  Staten  Inland 
bwEY,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey 
Y;    George   B    Kellt,   of 
.  of  Massachusetts;  and 


Kecc 


HEjlLEY. 


of  the  House  join  with 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 


RU 


REMARKS 


R.  CLASON 

SETTS 

RES  EXT  ATI  VES 


14.  1938 


a  law  approved  on  June  22, 
Congress  for  the  construe - 


Mr  CLASON     Mr.  Speaker,  b] 
1936.  authorization  was  given  bj 
tlon  of  10  reservoirs  on  trlbutari-s  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
according  to  plans  of  Army  engineers,  at  an  estimated  con 
structlon  cost  of  $10,028,900. 
and  damages  was  (3.344  100. 

Since  that  law  was  passed  the 
the  four  New  England  States  invclved  has  lieen  ratified  by  the 
State  legislatures  In  a  form  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
representing  the  I^ederal  adminiftration. 
consideration  the  term*  of  that 
regarded  and  Ignored.  If  the  act 
thing  more  than  an  authorlzat 
flood-control  reservoirs,  if,  in  ot  ler  words,  it  made  available 
funds  for  the  start  of  constructkn  on  flood-control  reservoirs 
at  the  present  time  in  the  Conrecticut  Valley, 
with  much  greater  favor  upon  Iti  passage. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since 
reservoirs  In  1934.  and  nothing 
waprt  their  actual  construction, 
ment  has  occurred  between  the 
the  OovemoTS  of  the  four  StaUa.  The  people  of  the  Cor 
nectlcut  Valley  are  anxious  aboqt  the  flood  danger,  whkh  is 
a  menace  annually  to  their  lives 

It  is  ft  question  in  my  mind  If 


The  estimated  cost  of  lands 
Interstate  compact  between 


By  this  act  under 
compact  will  be  totally  dis- 
under  discussion  were  some- 
en  for  the  construction  of 


I  would  look 


the  authorisation  of  the  10 

has  been  accomplished  to- 

Irutead.  a  bitter  disagree- 

Federal  administration  and 


ind  property 

the  bill  under  consideration 


does  not  make  flood  control  of  sei  xmdary  importance  to  power 


and  other  water  uses.    However 
of  si>curlng  any  action  whatever 


Connecticut  Valley  during  the  mxt  2  years,  and  for  that  rea 


son  I  shall  support  It .  although  I 


any  reaervotr  wtll  be  started  unde  •  Its  terms  tn  the  near  future 


It  offers  the  only  possibility 
an  flood -control  dams  In  the 


am  far  from  convinced  that 


other   than  for  reservoirs. 
Valley  is  concerned,  are  of 


This  bdl  contains  provisions 
whhTh.  so  far  as  the  Connectlctr 
such  immediate  consc<juence  tliat  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  this  btn  be  enacted  into  Ian  at  this  session.  I  refer  to 
the  authorisations  contained  in  it  for  the  construction  of 
dikes,  flood  walls,  pumping  statims.  and  other  flood-control 
works  at  the  seven  most  importint  industrial  centers  on  the 
Connecticut  River — Northampton.  Holyoke.  Chicopee,  West 
Sprlnfflekl.  Springfield.  Hartforl.  and  Bast  Hartford  The 
Arm  J  engineers  have  reported  tl  at  the  construction  of  these 
local  works  is  more  essential  to  tie  adequate  protection  of  life 
and  industries  in  the  CoonectlcTit  Valley  than  the  construc- 
tion of  the  20  reservoirs  suggeited  in  their  comprehensive 


plan.  The  works  at  We:=t  Springfield  are  practically  ccm- 
plpted.  and  con.str'jrtif  r.  ha.^  b'-'n  started  at  Hartford  and 
Springfield.  This  bill  Rives  the  authority  to  the  Army  engi- 
neers, which  they  would  not  otherwise  have,  of  constructing 
the  additional  work?  at  Hartford  and  Springfield  and  starting 
coasLrucuon  at  the  other  cities,  with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  the  full  cOol  of  construction  upon  lands  and  rights-of- 
way  furnished  by  ti:e  local  municipalities. 

Flood  Qienace  i.s  so  great  annually  on  the  Connecticut  that 
I  feel  than  once  th'  nece.ssa:y  authorization  has  been  granted 
by  Congress  the  administration  or  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  will  provide  funds  nece.s.sary  to  construct  the 
works  hereby  authorized.  Tlie.-^e  works  should  not  be  carried 
out  as  P  W  A.  projects,  und'  r  which  the  local  cities  must  pay 
more  than  half  of  the  coct.  but  should  bt-  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  act  in  fairness  to  these  communi- 
ties, some  of  which.  like  Springfield,  have  already  expended 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  program  based  upon 
the  terms  of  thi.-^  bill.  Fur  that  reason  I  favor  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

In  closing  I  would  caU  attention  to  the  defeat  by  Democratic 
votes  in  the  Senate  of  the  amendment  to  the  work-rebef  bill 
propcsed  by  Senator  Copeland.  of  New  York.  This  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  hav**  prov  ded  all  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  undertaking  of  construction  of  four  of  the  pro- 
posed reservoirs,  all  of  the  local  works  authorized  in  this  bill. 
I  hope  that  they  will  not  continue  to  prevent  the  placing  of 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army  engineers,  but  will  cooperate 
hereafter  in  providing  the  necessary  money  for  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  ihv  b.U  now  undec^ discussion. 

It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Government  stopped  talking 
about  flood  control  in  the  Conn'-cticut  Valley  and  actually 
d!d  something  about  carrying  through  to  completion  the 
entire  compreh'^i.-ivf  plan  of  the  Army  engineers. 


William   I*atrick    Conneiy,   Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

IN  THE  HOLSK  ui     KKPRESENTAT1VE3 

Wednesday    Aprjl  20.  1938 

On    the    life,    chamctrr,    and    public    Bfrvice    of    Hon.    WnxiAM    F. 
CoNNTMT.    JT  ,    late    a    Rrprpsci;f ative    trom    Massachusetts 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  of  the  House  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  beloved  Billy  CopmiRY.  While  it 
was  not  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  personally  until  I 
came  to  Congress  in  January  of  la^st  year,  I  was.  of  course. 
like  all  other  ciuzens  of  Massachusetts,  familuu-  with  the 
great  work  he  had  been  doing  in  Washington  for  more  than  a 
decade.  It  was  not  long  before  I  fotuid  out  that  he  was 
held  In  equally  high  regard  by  the  Members  of  this  House. 
Billy  Connery  exemplified  the  fine  tradition  of  Massachu- 
setts in  sending  men  of  high  character  and  ability  to  repre- 
sent it  to  Congress.  The  betterment  of  the  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  wage  earner  was  his  principal  objective 
during  the  14  years  he  served  here  and  the  laboring  man 
never  had  a  truer  friend.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  he  could 
not  ha\-e  lived  to  see  the  enactment  of  the  wage  and  hour 
bill,  tile  original  of  which  bore  his  name.  It  will  ever  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  tireless  efforts  to  help  his  fellow  men. 
Aside  from  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  legislator  Billy 
Country  was  possessed  of  an  pngaglng  personality.  His  con- 
stant good  nature  many  times  carried  his  colleagues  through 
times  when  tempers  were  worn  His  fund  of  wholesome  and 
witty  stories  made  him  a  favorit*'  at  social  gatherings.  In  his 
death  this  House  lost  an  outstanding  statesman  and  a  man 
whose  popularity  with  his  colleagues  was  exceeded  by  none. 
Maiisachusetts  and  the  Nation  deeply-  mourn  his  passing. 
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Progress  of  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\T:S 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  li^i ,  1938 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  products  of  our 
civilization  is  aviation.  It  has  been  developed  by  rirtue  of 
our  accumulated  knowledge  and  it  permits  us  to  progress  in 
this  direction  at  the  present  time  at  an  astonishing  rate  of 
speed.  Of  course  the  aii-plane  was  invented  primarily  for 
the  convenience  and  comforts  of  mankind.  Like  so  many 
of  the  most  benevolent  agencies  of  the  day  it  has,  unfortu- 
nately, recently  been  used  as  an  engine  of  destruction.  One 
of  the  most  shameful  chapters  in  civilization  is  being  written 
at  the  present  time  in  certain  parts  of  the  globe  by  the  use  of 
the  airplane  in  wreaking  destruction  and  vengeance  upon  the 
women  and  children  of  Spain  and  in  China.  Perhaps  no 
other  age  in  our  history  has  seen  the  intentional  destruction 
of  innocent  life  and  nonmilitary  property  such  as  is  now  being 
witnessed  in  these  parts  of  the  world. 

Fortunately  for  us  in  the  United  States  our  interest  Is 
largely  in  the  peaceful  development  of  aviation  for  comfort 
and  convenience  of  our  people.  The  recent  passage  of  the 
civil  aeronautics  bill,  which  will  become  the  code  of  American 
aviation  within  a  few  days,  will  witness  a  tremendous  impetus 
given  to  aviation.  Reports  which  have  reached  me  indicate 
American  aviation  companies  engaged  in  transportation  are 
now  looking  ahead  to  what  may  be  expected  within  a  few 
years.  The  old  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  which  will  shortly 
be  succeeded  by  the  civil  aeronautics  authority,  tells  me 
within  the  last  2  weeks  many  applications  have  been  filed 
for  the  extension  of  routes  throughout  the  United  States  and 
for  the  adding  of  additional  service  to  the  routes  already  in 
operation.  Under  the  old  law  the  Commission  was  merely 
authorized  to  issue  a  certificate  of  competency,  and  this 
authorization  merely  certified  to  the  equipment  and  ability 
of  the  common  carrier  to  handle  the  trafBc  for  which  appli- 
cation was  made.  The  new  aeronautics  authority  will  go 
further  and  will  issue  certificates  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, withholding  the  right  to  install  new  lines  and  granting 
this  right  as  the  interest  of  the  people  may  appear  best 
protected. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  those  who  have  made  a  real 
study  of  air  transportation  lines  in  the  United  States  axe  now 
thoroughly  sold  upon  the  possibilities  of  an  all-land  route  to 
South  America.  Such  a  route,  originating  in  Boston,  Mass., 
will  follow  the  Atlantic  coast  line  to  Washington,  thence 
southwest  through  Memphis.  Shreveport,  and  Houston,  and 
will  constitute  as  direct  a  route  as  can  be  found  from  the 
East  into  Mexico  and  South  America.  As  soon  as  the  new 
civil  aeronautics  authority  Is  established,  one  or  more  appli- 
cations for  the  institution  of  service  from  Memj^s  via 
Shreveport  to  Houston  will  be  filed,  so  I  am  informed.  I  hope 
that  such  applications  for  the  institution  of  this  service  will 
be  allowed  immediately,  and  when  this  is  done  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  main  air  transportation  service  from 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  will  pass  through  Shreveport  to 
Mexico  City  and  South  America,  with  the  possibility  that  this 
will  become  one  of  the  most  heavily  traversed  air  routes  in 
this  Nation. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  it  is  a  matter  of  genuine 
satisfaction  to  the  air-minded  people  of  the  United  States  to 
witness  the  impetus  which  has  been  given  the  development  of 
air  transportation  as  a  result  of  the  civil  aeronautics  bill.  The 
territory  is  yet  unscratched  and  the  possibilities  as  yet  im- 
dreamed  of.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  Shreve- 
port and  northwest  Louisiana  will  in  truth  become  one  of  the 
great  air  centers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


The  Significance  of  Bunker  Hill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  RYAN  DUFFY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7) ,  1931 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D   THOMAS.  OF  UTAH.  AT  BOSTON, 

MASS.,  JUNE  16.  1938 


Mr.  DUFFY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted  by 
the  Senate  on  June  15.  I  present  the  address  of  Senator 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah,  delivered  at  the  forty-sixth  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Council,  No.  62.  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  at  Boston.  Mass.,  June  16,  1938,  for 
printing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord: 

I  am  from  Salt  Lake  City.  You  are  from  Boston.  1  have  grown 
up  In  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  of  the  Great  Divide  and  In  the 
sunshine  of  the  great  American  desert.  You  have  developed  In 
the  shade  of  fair  Harvard  and  the  Boston  Common,  I  have  touched 
only  the  rim  of  world  culture,  while  you  have  been  caught  In  the 
revolving  hub  of  the  universe  and  have  had  layer  on  layer  of  ciiltupe 
piled  upon  you.  Still  we  have  something  In  common.  On  June 
17.  1775,  a  few  determined  citizens  of  Boston  contended  with  some 
earnest  British  soldiers.  On  June  17,  1883,  I  was  born.  I  should 
like  to  spend  the  evening  relating  to  you  what  that  Important  event 
meant  to  me  and  to  my  coujitry,  but  a  long -established  custom  oX 
feigned  modestry  assumed  by  speaiiers  forces  me  to  desist  from  fol- 
lowing my  desire.  However.  I  am  going  to  obtain  compensatory 
satisfaction — that  is  a  HtuT^ard  expression — by  spending  my  time  In 
telling  you  what  Bunker  Hill  Day  means  to  me  and  to  my  country. 
America's  outstanding  contribution  to  the  science  of  politics  and 
the  art  of  government  has  been  a  development  of  otir  F"ed€raJ  sys- 
tem, the  making  of  one  out  of  many,  e  pluribua  unum.  as  our 
national  motto  expresses  it,  but  at  the  same  time  preservUig  the 
many,  which  our  motto,  I  assume,  takes  for  granted. 

In  April  1775  we  had  Concord  and  Lexington.  In  May  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  met,  and  in  that  meeting  the  representatives 
of  13  Colonies  made  what  had  been  a  Massachusetts  Incident  a 
conamon  cause.  In  June  the  redcoats  and  the  citizens  of  Boston 
clashed  at  Bunker  HUl.  In  July  Washington,  from  far-off  Virginia, 
with  a  commission  from  all  the  Colonies,  took  command  of  the 
troops  at  Cambridge.  While  there  were  many  other  contributing 
factors  in  the  making  of  the  American  Union,  the  events  of  these 
4  monttis  created  the  de  facto  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  following  July  the  de  Jure  United  States  of  America  came  Into 
existence. 

That  Is  history,  and  so  far  I  have  explained  what  Bunker  Hill  has 
meant  to  my  country.  All  that  I  say  from  now  on  refers  to  what 
Bunker  Hill  means  to  me. 

The  one  hundred  and  flfty-odd  years  we  have  spent  In  attempting 
to  make  the  dream  of  our  national  motto  come  true  and  create  the 
great  government  which  has  been  made  out  of  many  governments 
have  not  been  lived  In  vain.  Our  concepts  of  the  relatlonshlpe  of 
these  many  States  to  one  another  and  to  the  one  which  is  made 
from  them  all  have  changed  from  time  to  time.  Our  theories  alxHit 
thoee  relationships  have  become  so  keen  and  at  times  so  fierce  that 
we  have  been  willing  to  shed  ma  blood  In  defense  of  our  Ideas. 
No  other  theme  has  produced  gre»ter  American  oratory.  Our  writers 
generally  have  been  satisfied  with  the  recital  erf  the  hlstorlcsJ  fact* 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  American  nationalism  rather  than 
to  point  out  the  significance  underlying  those  facts. 

When  the  Continental  Congress  became  conscious  that  the  Inci- 
dents of  Lexington  and  Concord  were  a  common  concern  to  all.  a 
nation  was  t>om.  The  significance  of  that  birth  was  the  recog- 
nition of  common  interesu.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  became  a  comparatively  easy  accomplishment  when  once 
that  common  concern  was  discovered.  Yet.  there  was  much  in 
the  Ideas,  the  history,  the  customs,  the  outlook,  and  the  cultvire 
of  each  of  tlie  Thirteen  States  that  was  more  vitally  of  local  con- 
cern than  general.  Do  you  not  see  the  theory  of  the  American 
constitutional  system  evolving  in  the  most  natural  way  possible? 
Those  things  which  are  of  common  interest  to  all  shall  l>e  the 
affairs  of  all  the  i>eople.  but  thoee  things  which  are  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  individual  States  shaU  be  the  affairs  of  those  Indi- 
vidual States.  There  are  twUlght  zones  where  interests  sometimes 
In  conflict  are  vital  to  the  SUte  and  to  the  Nation.  There  are 
clashes  of  sovereignty  where  a  third  party  must  step  In  and  settle 
those  clashes.  Certain  things  were  to  be  griaranteed  in  each  State 
by  the  force  of  all.  such,  for  example,  as  a  republican  form  of 
government;  other  things  were  to  be  left  to  the  States,  such  as 
police  power,  which  Is  primarily  of  local  Interest.  A  mere  unity 
of  all  the  States,  however,  did  not  create  a  nation,  nor  did  a 
preservation  ot  the  State  wlUi  Its  particular  Interest  preserve  an 
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<!n^,;  Iv  a  concept  of  using  for  t.he  advantage  of  all  the  people  not 
rv--  tlif>  activities  of  thr  S"ate>  but  a'so  the  ;=w:tlvltle.s  of  the 
Ff^d^ra!  Govfrnrrifnt  nn-  r,>x'es.-^.inly  separately  but  even  cooper- 
ative:-; In  tiie  geniuj  underlying  the  act«  which  are  controlling 
cu:  Ci(  veru.'^ient  today  and  which  are  making  for  a  new  uiilty  vn 
.^!■lll•^Ka  .s  .1  fli-oi",er''  '^f  'bit  wh.ch  oiir  (nref'ithers  discovered 
'x-t-.en  thev  l«>^rr>d  that  t^  ;'  which  tcxik  plac'  at  Lexington.  Cor.- 
r<  rd  and  Biml  er  H  11  wa-s  of  concern  to  ui-  all  We  are  now 
Ifcirninti  th At  ;:  we  dry  up  the  watt  rs  of  :ho  and  West.  If  we 
V.  ute  the  forett*.  if  we  overgraze  the  rangts.  if  we  plow  up  the 
:vi'ura.l  era.es*^?!  nny  of  those  act.-  Is  of  un:vrrsal  concern  not 
merelv  a  matter  for  tho-sf  c  f  i;s  who  hfippen  to  live  in  a  particular 
pari  '...f  r,\ir  L'ciin'ry 

The  people  ot  L'*ah  ran  furnish  leather  from  the  hides  of  half- 
starved  cows,  hut  the;.  ca:uTot  prixlui  e  i  surplu.s  siiSlcient  to  buy 
bai:k  that  le^.thrr  In  Mnscn.'hu.sctt"!  '^Vioes  If  we  wa.*;te  the  bounties 
of   the  earth   which    after  all    are  the  sources  of  all   wealth 

Are  the  Idle  youth  of  the  bij?  cities  of  national  concern?  Can 
Bo.sU>n  starve  ai.d  Utah  thrive^  Or,  I  hatl  better  put  :t.  can  Utah 
starve  and  Boston  ilirive  bec-vuiio  most  of  the  dividends  from  our 
arrrat  mines  find  a  nesting  place  within  a  few  feet  from  where  we 
stand  All  our  wealth  trra-.  itates  to  you  If  we  make  much,  you 
get  much.  If  we  make  little,  you  get  little  If  we  make  none, 
yoa  get  none.  That  probably  ls  not  ecunumics,  but  it  is  common 
sense  and   it   Is  a  fact 

The  partnership  enTred  Into  between  th»"  States  and  the  Nation 
for  the  tieneflt  of  the  people  Is  the  outsta.idlnst  characteristic 
of  what  la  termed  the  constitutional  aim  of  the  New  Deal  legis- 
lation Ln  all  our  hiiitory  we  have  never  had  the  fine  concept  for 
our  Constitution  which  thl.s  characteristic  ha.s  caused  us  to  evolve. 
In  times  gone  by  o\ir  Constitution  was  merely  a  symbol  of  sov- 
ereiBtnty:  Islor  it  bt-cam"  a  living  organism  reflecting  the  national 
growth  of  the  people  But  tixlay  it  is  i\ctually  the  companion 
of  the  people  In  the  accomplishment  of   their  objectives. 

Is  this  not  democracy'^  Is  not  this  the  American  syi»tenn  at  Its 
very  tjest?  In  not  th's  what  the  fathers  dreamed  for  the  great 
domment?  Does  this  not  Ju-stlfy  the  aspirations  of  a  purposeful 
America,  a  land  of  destiny  set  up  to  accomplish  the  eternal  pur- 
poses In  the  evolution  and  dfveU'pmt-nt  of  man''  Are  those  Ideas 
out  of  harmony  with  the  hone  th^  aspiration  and  the  plan  of  a 
Washington,  a  Jefferson    a  Hamilton    a  Madison,  or  an  Adams? 

Listen  to  this  "My  firs-  wi.^h  is,  althouath  :t  Is  against  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  and  would  clip  the  wings  of  .some  cf  your  young 
soldiers  who  are  soar.nkt  after  glory  to  sec  *hf  whole  world  in  peace 
and  the  inhabits n's  of  it  as  one  band  of  bro'hers  striving  who 
should  contribute  most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  " 

Tli^jse  words  are  the  words  of  the  F'aiher  of  his  Country.  Tliat 
is  the  plan  oil  wlu-h  th-  f  I'h'T  <'(kx1,  hoped,  and  dreamed.  Are 
wr  closer  to  t.'^.c  rifair.me::'  '~if  his  rtrenrr.  as  a  result  of  our  last 
fe'w  years'  experiences    or  are  w<-  further  removed'' 

Peace  in  America  has  ,:  meaning  It  ti'oe-  not  mean  a  state  of 
bl  as,  but  It  meaiii  a  touU-'wioii  ot  uppor'^ui^ty — tht'  r;ght  to  come 
atd  go  the  ncht  to  car:,  and  learn  th.e  r:gh*  to  have  and  hold: 
thp  rtjtht  to  wnre  nnd  to  r^'^d  In  nrh^r  w<^rds  peace  In  America 
miMin.^  the  devflopm>»nt  of  tlip  Individual  and  his  relationships  to 
prjperty  and  to  other  nu-n  Proj^erty  is  n\<jre  s»cure  maiihood  is 
mile  certain,  hofxe  h.i.-  ■.akeii  ;he  place  of  despair  Faith  ha.'^  re- 
turned to  thns.T  whr  fh'''"".ii:h  ^  serie»:  nt  d'.'^courae'^mpnts  had  irlven 
Uf'  If  we  could  br  ne  about  one  more  great  reform  in  leealistic 
prictice  the  u;o<:x;  ■,■  .  "iplished  through  a  freedom  from  bonds 
which  held  us  bt«.k  bevauce  of  constitutional  concepts  would  set 
our  p«x^ple  m  "irt  fr»"e  T!-...t  practice  1=  Tjif  ra;U!rf  of  our  Justices 
to  consider  the  actual  Constitution  in  determining  what  the  Con- 
stitution means 

Tell  me  why  one  of  cur  great  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
lately  told  the  lawyers  ot  the  la:id  that  Judf:e.-  should  be  good 
Judges  and  well  tra'.:;>-d  :;•.  ^he  practices  of  jurtees  I  could  say 
jun  as  well  that  Senarcrs  should  bf  eood  Senators  and  well  trained 
In  the  practices  of  Se:  ators  Why  is  it  essential  on  the  one  hand 
for  our  great  Cv  uri  lo  tiT-xei  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  amend- 
inij  power  in  the  ror.=tiTutlon  and  deprive  thr  people  of  having  a 
la*t  word  when  It  come?  to  sayinp  what  the  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution mean  in  regard  to  taxation  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Couit  Insists  tPat  the  p'^cpie  s  Uist  word  must  be  respected  in  their 
an.endment  when  it  conu-s  to  dealing  with  the  transportation  of 
llquof  The  rut.standinR  g'^nius  of  nur  constitutional  system  Is 
found  In  the  amendlni?  arMcle  If  we  the  people,  are  to  set  up 
the  Consututjon.  and  if  we  the  pt-ople  amend  the  Constitution, 
ihi  n  the  last  word  of  the  people  shuu.d  be  the  controlling  mandate. 
Bu:  no.  even  as  late  as  la-'  month  wr  h.id  a  decision  handed  down, 
wl'h  the  purposes  of  wh  ch  I  am  in  hearty  agreement  and  with 
th<  conclUKlons  reached  I  am  sure  all  the  people  agree:  but  In  the 
Ju.'tification  of  the  den-  or.  ur  C(  urt  went  back  to  the  arguments 
of  John  Mar-niJi  a:v!  d'Vr'iop<'d  them  down  through  the  decades. 
Thst  is  reasoned  law  .—  -f-  rr.art  when  a  mere  reference  to  an 
amendment  -o  the  C<;;..>t;tution.  inserted  in  the  Constitution  by 
th*  people  themselves,  was  ail  the  justification  that  was  needed. 
If  an  amendrntnt  dcts  not  amend.  ;t  is  ust'los.s.  If  the  people  can- 
not express  their  w.IJ  thfush  an  amendment  the  people  are  kept 
from  expreeping  their  wii;  That  the  Supreme  Court  knew  that 
there  were  am'-ndmcnts  and  that  the  amendments  did  make  a 
diflerence  we  art-  sure  bf<  au.se  within  the  la-si  few  months  they 
baff-d  a  d.'cislor.  en  the  twenty-first  amendment 

The  ccuns.  the  people,  »h»  Federal   O^verr.ment.  and   the  State 

ris.:,-  h.iv."  conspired  and  acted 
rnak-'  mciin.nsless  the  sixteenth 
f   tt.c    Li..tcd   States,  and   by  so 


governments  almost  by  conini. 
m   ipparent  umty  to  nullify  and  • 
amendment  to  the  Constituti',:, 
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doing  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  peril  to  our  American 
Government  by  setting  up  certain  blocks  of  property  and  certain 
Individuals  into  tax-exempt  groups  and  tax-exempt  persons.  There 
can  be  no  greater  destructive  force  In  a  democracy  than  the  crea- 
tion of  preferred  classes  and  privileged  persons,  if  we  cannot,  in 
some  way  or  other,  restore  the  sixteenth  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution, revitalize  It,  bring  it  back  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
people  adopted  It.  we  shall  continue  to  develop  mcH-e  exemptions 
until  we  have  made  half  of  the  p>eople  sustain  all  of  the  people. 
When  that  Is  done,  we  shall  have  created  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
which  the  ancients  called  an  oligarchy. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  was  evolved  the  theory  of  overcoming  the 
caprices  of  kings  and  maintaining  man  In  his  natural  rights  before 
government,  through  the  medium  of  having  a  government  of  law 
and  not  of  men,  Otir  fathers  fought  and  died  to  establish  and 
maintain  this  theory  If  it  was  worth  dying  for  then.  It  is  surely 
worth  living  for  now.  Why  do  we  celebrate  Bunker  Hill  Day?  It 
Is  becau.se  that  which  was  done  at  Bunker  Hill  In  1775  was  of  last- 
ing worth  to  us  today.  You  honor  men  today  who  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill,  They  were  not  universally  honored  by  their  fellows  In  their 
day, 

it  1?  the  Irony  of  man's  experience  that  we  of  the  present  cannot 
appreciate  the  slgnlflcance  of  what  Is  done  today,  I  was  at  Boulder 
Dam  a  year  ago.  It  was  so  great,  so  wonderful,  so  magnificent  in 
both  accomplishment  and  pos.slbUtty  that  It  seemed  Indeed  hard 
to  believe  that  there  could  have  ever  been  opixisitlon  to  Its  building. 

I  need  not  repeat  this  commonplace  to  this  audience  and  point 
out  that  In  the  history  of  democracy  In  America  that  which  we  are 
doing  today  will  have  unlverssJ  appreciation  In  the  future,  for 
we  are  creating  new  Institutions  to  accomplish  new  purposes.  Man 
will  he  more  secure  and  his  property's  value  more  certain.  The 
people  are  using  theory  and  law  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
ends  as  thev  have  done  in  the  past,  and  that  which  is  being  done 
today  Is  for  their  good  and  the  good  of  their  children.  State.  Na- 
tion, and  citizen  are  making  the  Constitution  their  companion  In 
the  accomplishment  of  their  objectives.  Each  and  all  are  being 
benefited,  a  new  and  greater  America  Is  in  prospect,  and  democracy 
Is  flowering  more  gloriously  here  in  spite  of  what  is  happening  in 
other  parts  of  the  earth. 
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Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  niy  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  I  delivered  at  Niagara  Palls.  N.  Y.,  June  16,  19J8: 

Mr  Toastmaster.  Hon.  Mr.  Mulock.  Member  of  Parliament, 
guests  and  veterans  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  from  what  I  have 
read  In  the  newspap>ers  and  heard  of  the  unusual  program  at 
Niagara  this  week.  It  Is  apparent  that  great  credit  Is  due  your 
chairman  and  his  committee  for  the  arrangements  which  they 
have  made,  and  I  consider  It  an  honor  to  be  here  this  evening 
along   with   Mr.    Mulock.   of   the   Canadian   Parliament. 

The  title  given  to  our  celebration  carries  with  it  a  threefold 
challenge  to  our  reverence  for  tradition,  our  recognition  of  what 
has  been  best  for  our  common  advancement  and  our  mutual 
respect  for  patriotic  service  rendered  together  from  both  sides  of 
this  international  border  In  preservation  of  our  ideals.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Niagara  River  frontage  on  both 
sides  with  Its  scenic  wonder  and  the  background  of  the  old 
fort  In  the  distance  In  the  river's  mouth  presents  a  rare  setting 
for  any  Interchange  of  good  will,  any  attempt  to  rekindle  otir 
patriotism,  and  any  effort  to  restate  our  evaluation  of  basic  Ideals. 

In  view  of  this.  It  Is  certainly  In  accord  with  our  sentiments 
therefore  that  we  come  here  tonight  723  years  after  Runnymede 
In  1215  and  sealing  of  the  Magna  Carta. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  make  some  American  observations. 
Progress  In  material  well-being  to  some  degree  Is  declining.  We 
stare  at  the  fact  and  see  It  dimly.  The  Idea  of  progress  Is  so 
deeply  fixed  In  our  habits  of  thought  that  we  cannot  imagine 
a  way  of  regarding  life  without  It.  Yet  there  Is  no  natural 
law  of  progress.  Nowhere  Is  It  ordained  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  human  race  shall  advance 

The  possibility  of  life  on  a  rising  curve  of  dally  satisfactions  was 
a  modern  revelation  There  had  to  be  first  that  dlsenthrallment 
of  the  mind  and  spirit  which  was  the  work  of  the  renaissance. 
Then  the  principle  of  political  freedom  had  to  be  established. 
This  Involved  the  long  struggle  to  control  and  limit  government. 


But  the  triumph   of  the   Individual   was  not   complete  untU   the 
economic   man   was  fre*;. 

To  bring  these  three  great  liberations  of  the  Individual  to  pass 
took  more  than  500  years  Then  appeared  the  free  competitive 
economic  system,  and  modern  tlo^e  b^an 

Under  that  system.  In  one  century  and  a  half,  the  wealth  of  the 
world  was  Increased  more  than  In  all  time  before.  Under  that 
system  the  Immemorial  specter  of  famine  was  cast  out  of  the 
western  world.  Under  that  system  first  arose  the  Idea  of  abolish- 
ing povert-7.  Under  that  system  the  production  of  goods  to  satisfy 
human  wants  was  so  prodigiously  multiplied  that  for  the  first 
time  since  the  expulsion,  we  could  speak  of  surplus  and  Imagine 
it — a  surplus  of  goods.  In  our  own  cotmlry,  during  the  last  75 
years  of  that  system,  the  buying  power  of  wages  was  increased 
threefold  and  the  hours  of  labor  were  shortened  one  third  So  it 
was  that  the  Idea  of  progress  came  into  the  world.  We  of  this  gen- 
eration had  never  to  think  about  It.  We  found  It  here,  as  we 
found  also  spiritual,  political,  and  economic  freedom,  and  took  It 
all  for  granted  And  now  of  a  sudden  It  stops.  The  state  of 
material   well-being  Is   in   decline. 

Row  may  we  know  this  to  be  true?  Are  the  unemployed  not 
supported  by  public  funds  as  no  unemployed  were  ever  cared  for 
before?  Are  the  indigent  not  better  provided  for?  Have  we  not 
social  insurance  on  a  grand  scale?  Today,  yes;  but  this  Is  bread 
from  EgjTpt  and  cannot  last.  To  provide  It,  the  Government  goes 
each  hour  more  into  debt  and  each  day  thrusts  Its  hand  deeper 
Into  the  pocket  of  private  wealth.  W^hat  does  that  mean?  it 
means  that  the  Government  borrows  and  take.-!  with  one  hand  what 
It  distributes  with  the  other.  The  deficit  comes  out  of  our  tissue. 
Tomorrow  we   shall  know  It. 

Production  Is  falling.  That  Is  how  you  may  know  that  progress 
In  material  well-being  declines.  Of  the  things  that  satisfy  human 
wants  and  the  means  whereby  the  quantity  of  them  Is  multi- 
plied— with  10,000,000  more  people  to  be  provided  for — we  are  pro- 
ducing less  today  than  we  were  producing  10  years  ago.  Many 
times  in  our  history  production  has  fallen  suddenly  Into  a  slough. 
Hitherto  such  a  thing  has  been  catastn>phlc  only.  Out  of  every 
slough  we  advanced  to  higher  ground.  This  time  It  is  not  so. 
Last  year  the  forces  of  recovery  were  e:thaust*d  with  production 
not  even  fully  restored,  to  say  nothing  of  new  ground,  and  hero 
we  tire  In  another  slough.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  fluctuation  we 
speak  of;  it  is  a  trend     Never  before  has  our  trend  be«?n  downward. 

The  beginning  of  change  Is  like  the  a^dvent  of  seasons  You 
cannot  divide  one  time  from  another  by  an  exact  stroke  Prom  Its 
long-enforced  dormancy  government  was  rising  again;  It  was  slowly 
overtaking  the  world  of  Its  lost  power.  Then  came  the  World  War 
and  It  burst  its  chains.  The  great  depression  was  the  next  occa- 
sion. War  powers  were  relnvoked  to  deal  with  an  economic  crlsla. 
"For  the  emergency  only" — that  was  the  phrase  that  disarmed  re- 
sistance The  economic  body  was  sick.  The  Government  wotild 
only  restore  It  to  health  But  the  caress  of  government  is  like  the 
touch  of  the  bramble.  What  It  touches  It  holds  in  lasting  em- 
brace. And  so  now  It  Is  that  if  you  ask  what  Is  the  most  signifi- 
cant political  fact  In  the  world,  ther^  can  be  but  one  answer.  It  Is 
the  rise  In  the  power  and  authority  of  government.  Etemocracy, 
now  everywhere  on  the  defensive,  misconceives  Its  enemy  It  Is  no 
"Ism."  Fascism,  totalitarianism,  nazl-lsm.  collectivism — these  are 
words  for  different  aspects  of  what  Is  all  one  thing.  The  enemy  la 
unlimited  government  by  any  name. 

So  In  all  that  world  we  think  of — the  world  where  man  first  got 
his  mind  and  spirit  free,  where  he  fought  for  his  political  freedom 
and  gained  It.  where  he  learned  to  limit  government,  and  wbeni 
then  he  set  up  that  free  economic  system  that  could  produce  plenty 
for  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  the  race — there  government  haa 
overtaken  him  again.  It  consumes  alrtrady  a  fourth  part  of  the 
total  fruits  of  his  labor  In  order  to  mind  his  welfare,  and  Is  tmable 
to  say  why  his  own  progress  In  weU-belng  has  declined. 

The  principal  danger  Inherent  In  our  American  constitutional 
system  has  been  recognized  from  the  beginning  The  debates  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1789  allude  often  to  the  fact  that 
with  all  Its  natural  protections,  with  all  Its  vitality,  democracy  yet 
throws  out  no  automatic  resistance  against  the  empty  mouthing* 
of  political  demagoguery. 

We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  history  of  popular  government 
since  antiquity  to  realize  that  all  thoee  which  have  perished  died 
by  their  own  hands.  When  natioiia  rush  off  in  ptirsuit  of  false 
ideals  the  people  are  torn  loose  from  their  normal  spiritual  moor- 
ings and  set  adrift  on  a  sea  of  social  passions,  political  ambitions, 
and  Intrigue  for  power  and  spoils  Once  the  old  moorings  are 
broken,  the  law  tends  tci  lose  Its  authority  and  all  government  falls 
Into  an  Incessant  pulling  and  hauling  by  blocs,  pressure  groups, 
special  Interests,  and  political  cabals  As  p>opular  confidence  is 
undermined,  the  whole  system  of  balanced  government  and  meas- 
tired  powers  tends  to  lose  Its  constitutional  energy.  The  ultimate 
results  of  demagoguery  are  revealed  at  length  In  a  form  of  creeping 
social  paralysis.  At  this  point,  when  Utopian  hopes  are  exploded 
and  poptilar  confidence  in  the  dictator  Ui  shattered,  there  remains 
only  the  ungulded  and  unrestrained  self-interest  of  the  Individual 
to  give  direction  to  policies  of  state. 

Everyone  in  contact  with  the  daily  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
American  people  today  knows  that  there  is  tremendous  resistance 
against  these  destructive  tendencies  In  the  American  scheme.  Tha 
devotion  of  our  people  to  their  tradltloni  of  freedom  and  order  ar« 
often  unspoken.  "They  are  neverthelesft  deep  In  the  heart  and 
mind    of    the    Nation,    and    the    allghtest    overt    threat    instantly 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

Ml-    NKW    JKHi^KV 

IN  THK  HOL'SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  J  uTie  15  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


LETTERS  TO  HON    EDWARD  L.  ONOLL.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr  CNETLL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Sp<'ak.er,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.^,  I  include  the  foUcwing  letters  ol 
Si;)ealcer  Willl^m  B.  B.\nkhi:.\d:  Majority  Leader  Sam  Ray- 
BtRN;  Hon.  Clarence  F  Le.\.  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
PtirelRn  Comrrerce  Committee,  Hen.  Jim  Mead,  chairman  of 
the  Commitfee  on  the  Pest  Office  and  Post  Roads;  Hon. 
Vincent  L.  Palmisano  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
D:.^tr!ct  of  Columbia:  Hon.  Robert  R.\mspeck.  chairman  of 
the  Comni:ttee  on  th^  Civil  Sernce;  and  Hon.  Amb.rose  J. 
K-CN.NEDY,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims: 

Tiir  SPE.\KrR  s  Rooms. 

riOl-SE   or    F-'FJ-RESENTATIVIS.    UNITED  ST.ATI:S. 

Wa.ihington,  D    C  .  June  16,  191S. 
Hen    Fdw^rd  L    O  Nrn.i. 

Hntse   of   RfpretfTit attics.    M'a^ht-n^-^n     D    C 
Mt  Dkas  Ed     Nfw  that  ue  are  af   the  end  of  the  last  Bes.sion  of 
th-  S-'Vf i.ty-flfth   C'':. =::.■--•?,   I  ctinnot   refrai:;    from   iindertaklns^   to 
e.Ki-res.-;  to  you  ihe  very  great  pe.'-S'^L.ul  sati.^fcicti'in  th.it  I  have  nb- 
ta  ri!  d  by  my  a.i.sot'iatirn.':  w:th   vom  h,«  a  Memb^T  of  the  Hoii'^e. 

No  one  more  'han  t,he  ^pi^Akcr  r..is  a  better  opportunity  to  ob- 
5e~ve  t^e  itllETT.re  si^',:;-;  ;'ifk-n'.f-r.',  inc!  c!evot'.>-^r.  to  cl'ity  exerrlped 
b;  Members  rf  'he  H.  'i^"  ar>«i  I  ws«>h  •-■  r-ort;ratnlate  you  upon 
t^e  mocst  exrellei;f  service  vou  h'\'-e  r<  r.d.red  -o  your  constituents 
and  the  countr,-  since  y  'U  ftrsr  became  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
R  preser'atlve-i  I  commend  in  the  highest  tenm.s  your  record  of 
fidehty  .'.nd  abil:*y  and  look  forward  to  serving  atram  with  you  In 
tie   Sev-^r;ty-- :^:* h   Cnrerecs 

With   assurance   cf   m.y   hi--h    personal   rec;>rd   and   esteem,   I   am 
Sinctrely    your  fner.d, 

W    B    Bakkhzad. 


Omrr  or  tht:  Majoritt  Leader. 
House  or  REPRESEj*TATr.-ES,  I'nited  States, 

Sc\E.NTT-nT-rH    CCNCRSSS. 

Wash'-ngtc  •:,  D    C  .  Jmie  10,  1939. 
Hon    Edw.*«d  L    ONciu.. 

Hcii'ie  of  Retwe-'-nta:*'  e% 

De.*r  Ed  The  Seventy -fifth  Con.:res!i  Is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
I  am  wrl'.mt;  y  lU  th:.«  letter  to  thank  vou  for  vour  tine  spirit  of 
ccoper&tuon   with  the  Hijuse  leadership 

I  wan*  you  to  k::ow  huw  per^oi.ailv  irrnteful  I  am  'o  vou  for  your 
loyalty,  not  only  to  fhe  Hous*>  organizaMjn  but  also  to  the  adminis- 
tr»tlon  I  have  depeid<  d  on  you  mvrh  and  during  the  short  time 
ycu  have  been  a  M'^mber  >t  the  H  use  you  have  impressed  yourself 
ujjon  Its  membership  in  a  way  thai  has  made  y')U  very  highly 
regarded.  Your  work  on  the  Committee  on  Lnterstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  been  of  ureut  service  I  tru.^t  that  the  people  of  your 
district  will  exei-cise  the  good  judgment  t-  return  you  to  the  House 
of  R,epresentAlive8,  wliere  on  a<xount  cif  character  and  ability,  you 
will  gain  In  power  and  inflUfnce  m  the  vears  to  come. 

With  every  prxxl  iPi  =  h  f  t  you  perstjiiaJIy,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  RATBtnm. 

House  or  Represkntattvks, 
Committek  on  T>rnnLSTAT»  and  Poar.icN  Commerce, 
„         _^  Wasf^.iTigiaii..  D    C  .  June  14,  1938. 

Hon    Edwakd  L    ON'ri:.: 

Houx  oj  Reprtie^taUies,  W ojihington .  D  C 
Drar  Ma.  ONeux  Tour  ^hcri  membership  on  the  Interstate  and 
Fcretgn  Com.merce  Committee  since  comms;  to  Congress  has  con- 
vLaced  me  that  you  are  capable  cf  t>ecomin^  a  very  useful  member 
of  that  Important  committee  Your  active  and  intelligent  Interest 
In  tlie  work  of  the  commUtee  demonstrates  that  by  your  retention 
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In  Congress  a  good  service  can  be  done  to  yotir  district  and  the 
country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CJlarenci  F.  Lea,  Chairnuin. 


HOTTSI    OF    REPRESEhTATIVES,    UNmED    STATES. 
COMMITTEX    ON    THE    PoST    OmCE     AND    POST    ROADS, 

Wos/itnyfon,  D.  C.  June  13,  1938. 
Hon    Edward  L.  O'Neth^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear   Ed.:    I   have   your   letter   ot   yesterday   and   am   taking   ad- 
vantage of  this  acknowledgment  to  thank  you  for  your  continued 
cooperation  in  postal  matters. 

You  have  been  most  helpful  to  our  Post  Office  Committee  at  all 
times  Ln  secxiring  passage  of  our  bills  to  improve  conditions  for 
our  postal  workers.  This  strong  cooperation  from  you  is  appre- 
ciated by  me  personally  and  by  all  my  committee,  as  well  as  by 
the  postal  employees  themselves. 

This  same  helpful.  Interested  attitude  has  been  characteristic  of 
you   in  all   legislative   matters   of   interest   to  the   country,   and    It 
has  been  a  personal  pleasvire  to  me  to  be  associated  with  you  In 
our  work  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
With  all  good  wlshea,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  Mxad. 

HoTTSE  or  Representattves,  Untted  States, 

COMMTTTEX  ON  THE  DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA, 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  15,  1938. 
Hon.  Edward  L.  CNetll, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Colleague:  As  this  Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  as  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  to  thank  you  for  the  splendid  work  you  have  done 
on  these  committees.  As  a  new  Member  of  Congress  you  have 
done  excellent  work.  You  were  always  on  the  alert  to  protect  the 
people  of  your  district  and  State. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  wiU  be  returned  to  Congress. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Vincent  L.  Palmisano. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Represent ATrnts, 
Washington,   D.   C,  June   16.   1938. 
Hon.  Edward  L    O'Neill, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ed:  As  the  present  session  of  Congress  comes  to  a  close. 
I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and 
competent  attention  you  gave  to  the  work  of  the  Civil  Siervice 
Committee  while  you  were  a  member  of  It.  I  am  very  sorr^  that 
you  left  the  committee,  but  wish  for  you  continued  success  in  your 
new  assignment. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Robert  Ramspeck. 

Committee    on    Claims, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  IS.  1938. 
Hon.    Edward   L    O'Neill, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear   Ed:    I    would    not    want    this   Congress    to    close    without 
taking  this  means  of  expressing  to  you  my  personal  appreciation 
of  the  work  performed  by  you  while  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Claims,   of   which   I   have  the  honor   to  be  the   chairman. 

Your  very  quick  and  keen  understanding  of  the  nature  of  our 
work,  which  covers  a  broad  and  varied  field,  makes  me  realize  that 
m  your  resignation  fnwn  our  committee  we  have  lost  and  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  gained  a  very 
valuable  member. 

I  hope  I  will  have  the  pleasure  at  again  being  associated  with 
you  in  the  next  Congress. 
Very  truly  youn, 

Ambeosz  J.  Eennzdt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 


LKl'lER  FROM  WILLIAM  GREE2? 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  tc 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  letter  of  Mr. 


William   Green,   president   of  the  American   Pederatlon   of 
Labor: 

American  F*i!3)I31atton  or  L.\bor, 
Waahington,  D.   C,   June   16.    1938. 
Hon    Edward  L.  O'Netix. 

United  States  Housi  of  Representatives, 

House  Office   Buildtng,   Washington.   D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  :    According  to  your  legislative  record  on 
measures  of  Interest  to  labor  while  in  Congress  you  have  consist- 
ently   supported    all    measures    sponsored    and    approved    by    the 
American  Federation  of  l^abor 

You    have    been    a    most    able    champion    and    advocate    of    the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  program.     Your  record  is  100  per- 
cent favorable  to  labor. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Green, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


The  Spanish  Embarg^o 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  AMLIE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  KEEP  AMERICA  OtTT  OP 
WAR  CONGRESS  HELD  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  ON  MAY  28 
AND  29 


Mr.  AMLlE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  tdj 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
National  Anti-War  Congress,  which  met  in  Washington  on  May 
28  and  29,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John  Lapp  The  mem- 
ber organizations  of  this  Congress  included  the  National  CouncU 
for  the  Prevention  of  War.  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  the  Fellowship  ol  Reconolllatlon,  the  War 
Resisters'  League,  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers,  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers, as  well  as  many  other  unions  and  fraternal  groups,  units  of 
the  Socialist  Party,  and  the  Workers'  Alliance : 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  maintaining  its  embargo  against 
the  Loyalist  government  of  Spain,  while  permitting  the  shipment  of 
goods  to  Italy  and  Germany,  which  are  universally  known  to  be 
actual  belligerents  on  Spanish  soU,  is  violating  the  spirit  of  true 
neutrality  by  permitting  aid  to  go  to  one  side,  the  Fascists,  and 
depriving  the  other  side,  the  democratic  forces,  of  all  access  to 
materials;  and 

■Whereas  this  embargo  carries  out  the  policies  of  the  tragic  farce 
known  as  the  nonintervention  agreement,  representing  the  collective 
action  of  27  Eluropean  powers;  and 

Whereas  the  so-called  policy  of  nonintervention  In  Spain,  by 
means  of  which  materials  of  war  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Fascists,  while  the  Loyalists,  the  legitimate,  democratically  elected 
government,  has  been  denied  access  to  markets,  constitutes  a 
betrayal  of  the  cause  of  labor  and  democracy:  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Btates 
a  bill,  sponsored  by  Gerald  P.  Nte.  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of 
genuine  neutrality  and  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Keep  America  Out 
of  War  Congress,  which  would  lift  the  embargo  against  Spain  and 
compel  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from  the  policy  of  collective 
action  dictated  by  British  commercial  interests  against  the  Interests 
of  the  American  people  and  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  democracy; 
and 

Whereas  this  bill  safeguards  American  neutrality  and  provides  for 
assurances  that  the  United  States  will  not  be  embroiled  in  foreign 
war,  since  it  Imposes  the  "cash  and  carry"  plan:   Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  undersigned  delegates  to  the  National  Antl- 
War  Congress  go  on  record,  without  committing  the  Congress  Itself, 
endorsing  the  Nye  resolution,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  288,  and  that 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  sent  to  President  Roosevelt.  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull,  Senator  Nye.  and  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Foreign  Relations  Committees. 

Delegates  of  organizations  favoring  the  Nye  resolution  to  lift 
the  embargo  against  the  Spanish  Ooveniment:      «? 

CHX7RCH    CROUPS 

Rev  William  Kinsey.  Church  of  the  Brethren.  New  Windsor.  Md.; 
F.  Randolph  Richardson.  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Cloverdale.  Va.; 
Ralph  Young,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  young  jjeople's  division. 
Westminster,  Md.;  Jesse  Hay.  Church  B.  Y.  P.  D..  Roancke,  Va  , 
Lena  Mathes,  Federation  of  Chtirch women,  Washington,  D.  C. 

peace  CROtTPS 

Clara  Mac  Sims,  Phyllis  Wheatley  Branch.  W.  I.  L.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  Anna  Ritter,  Antiwar  Club.  Bronx,  N.  Y,;  Louis  Gibson, 
Williamsburg  Antiwar  Club,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.;  Jeanette  BlumenXeld, 
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Tty  ot  Connect. cut.  Hamdei:    Cnz.r.      William  A    Ahern.  Socialist 
r-v    of    Ma-ssachuM-ti-s.    'A    —•..;.••      .\I.,.^.v  ,    WMliara    J     RaynioiMl. 
lalist     Party,    Boston.    Ma.s<  ,     Uliian     Vertion.    Sticialist     Partv. 
.mfcridce    Ma.<)s      E    I.    V>':-i'  a.  S-x-uilisi   Partv   of   Massac liuaetts, 
.r.ondt-e    Ma.ss     M.i:\   M    }'-jjk-t    .-3.k-i.U:si  Party    Clevt-iand.  Ohio; 
uce  E    SlCKi-..  ^,  r-..i.i~:   Purtv    Mint,  M.^n  ;    M  'scnneider.  Soc.al- 
Party    Detn  .t     M.    ;.      Gt  raid    M    Uubin.    Y     P    S    L      Wisconsin 
strict    Madiscn.  W..s  .    B    R    Seidman    Y    P.  S.  L..  Wisconsin   Dis- 
-'*    M:'^'  :      "A.         :     L"     D     V     .::^'   l''- npie's  S  ^c;al:st  Leacuo.  Chi- 
I..       M-vcr   Drucker.    Young   Peopile's   S<-K:iali.~t    U^apiie.    New 
I 'Vine   Barshop.   Youn<   Peoples  skicial.st    League    New 
Beiia  KLai  Ian.  Y    P.  S.  L..  Brooklyn.  N    Y     lY.  C    L    A. 
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Alice  Hanson,  T.  W.  O    C.  Marcus  H  ok.  Pa  .  Bell  StUll    AFT 
N       4-4     P.^ladelphla     P„      w..;  1.  1    Ip'.aus     New  Haven   CcnLral 

l,.i:-'ir  r:;:or:  N-  v  liAv.-n.  Conn.  Clmne.-,  C  Mfrwiilh.  C.  I  O  . 
W,i,-.hinc*.oii,  D  C  Justus  Ebert  Lith<i.;rapbers  Union  New  York 
Cr.y.  Hy  F.^h.  A  l  W  No.  57.  Flint.  Mich  .  W.Uler  E  Davis  Ma- 
chinistfi  liuon  Nt*  Havtii  C^nn  .  Albert  Spra^ue  Coolidge.  Mas^a- 
cl-.us«'tls  Stale  Counci;.  A  F  T  (Jambiiclgf-,  Mass..  H,  L.  SprmKCr 
C*r,Teniers  Ucal  Sa.  re  Pa.  WUiiiuii  L  Pinecs  Carpenters  Local" 
Ensthampccn  krU^i  .  c:an?n  e  H  Tayior  Carpmters  I^ical.  No  101 
B*ltimoje  MU  .  Mirbacl  P  Steitan  Aiurnmuni  Workers  Union.  No! 
2.  New  Kenswigton  Pa  .  Paulii>r  Saerman,  Conuniltee  for  Strike 
Unity.  Bri.x'kl:,i-.  N  Y  H  A.i.--  B  Wh  te  Lab<  r  Research  Front 
Nfw  York  City  Philip  Arno*  Nationul  LiUx)r  Relations  Board 
Union  W-ushintton.  D  C  R..bert  Dal. I  Nanpnal  Labor  Relationa 
B.;ard  Union  W,i,shin--oi.  D  c  Jerome  Tucker,  People's  Unem- 
ployed League.  BaiUmore  M.l  B-  njunim  B  Peck  Danbury  Central 
Uibor  Ur.ion  Dai.burv  Conn  Ma.  s,.ckiti  I  L.  O  W  U  No  144 
Newark  N.  J  William  Kuntir  I  I,  O  W  U  No  10  New  York 
^  \  ■  ^^'',',.^''*'  ^  ^  ^'  *  ^'  •  *"^'°  -^^  N«?»ark.  N  J  (Essex  County! 
^  r   T    ^, ',..^,/'^„'''^^'    ^    ^-    "    ^'    ^'     B.-ilt.mGre,  Md  ,    Anna 

D,rone  I  I  C.  W  I  B,u:inv>re.  Md  .  Catherine  Ege  I  L  G  W  U 
Baltimore  Md  .  Cyli.  FinkeJ  I  L  U  W  U.  Baltimore  Md  A  d" 
Giu.shhokow  I  L  G  W  U  .  B.Utlmr^  Joint  Board.  Baltimore  Md  ' 
^amuel  E.nh- rn.  I  L  G  W  U  .  No  4  Baltimore,  Md  .  Nan  Krakow' 
Pr  K-resMve  Labor  In*i;:u-e  Pl.-ladeiplua.  Pa  ,  Frank  Ricbards  Pro- 
gr.>.s.s!ve  Labor  Listitut?  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Craig  laston  Progres- 
sive Miners  of  Amerua  Gj:icjipie.  Ill,  Thoma.s  Sorbie  'p  M  A 
G:..e=.pie  111  Arthur  Un-er  P  M  A,  No  18.  Staunton,  111  ;  Murry 
Ktt^  Retail  Dry  C^oods  CTerks  No  UOQ.  Brooklyn.  N  Y  Ben 
Blick.  Salesmen  ■*  and  Coil'Htors  Union.  No  117  iC  I  O  i  PhUa- 
de^piua.  Pa;  WiiUam  Gonibertf  Shipping  Clerks  Unkon,  New  York 
Cl  V  Alton  U-vv  Shipping  CUu-lu.'  Union  New  York  Cltv  Will 
^^^^''f;  ,?^''PP*"«  Clerks  Union.  New  York  City;  Ward  Rcdgers. 
Tp  Jn  V,  ■  ^'^P^'^  "T'''-''  H  L  Mitchell.  S  T  F.  U  .  Memphis, 
J  w  V^  .^  xx^^'\^^^"  =^  ^'  O  C  Pit r.sburch  Pa  .  Henrv  Smith, 
f-  ,■  r  *'•  '*^  ^^***-  Baltimore.  Md  ;  Samuel  Le\'in,  Toy' Novelty 
L2:al  No  a89.  Boston.  Mass  .  Sam  Sandberg  Tov  Novelty,  Local  No. 
7W),  Cmtcn.  Mass.,   Olive  Moore.  TWO    C  .  Local  No    83    Phila- 
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delphla.  Pa.;  Plorenoe  Prelln,  T.  W.  O.  C.  Local  No.  6.  Lewistown, 
Pa.;  Simon  Mayer.  T.  W.  O.  C,  of  C.  I.  O..  New  York.  N.  Y  :  Tony 
Ziembo,  U.  A.  W.  A.,  Detroit.  Mich.;  George  L.  HoUway,  U.  A.  W.  A.. 
Local  No.  174.  Detroit.  Mich.;  Melvtn  Smith.  U.  A.  W.  A.,  Local  No. 
410.  Detroit.  Mich.;  WllUam  H.  McCartney,  U.  A.  W  A.,  Local  No.  156, 
Flint,  Mich.;  Jennie  D.  Carelph,  Women's  Auxiliary,  A.  P.  ot  A.. 
New  York  City;  Stanley  Nowlkl,  U.  A.  W.  A.,  Flint.  Mich.;  Andrew 
Paneslch.  U.  E.  R.  M.  W.  A.,  New  Kensington.  Pa.;  Corelenne  K.  Rob- 
inson. U.  P  W  A..  Local  No.  50,  Washington.  D.  C;  Kenneth 
Melklejohn.  U  P.  W.  A.,  Local  No.  50.  Washington.  D.  C;  Felix  8. 
Cohen.  U.  P.  W.  A.,  Local  No.  60.  Washington.  D.  C:  C.  P.  McLennan. 
U.  R.  W  A.,  Local  No  3,  Wllloughby,  Ohio;  Powers  Hapgood.  United 
Shoe  Workers  of  America,  Washington.  D.  C;  Rose  Norwood, 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Mattapan.  Mass;  D.  D.  Klein. 
Workers'  Alliance,  W.  P  A  Division.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ;  8  Berko- 
witz.  Workers'  Alliance.  Brookl>Ti.  N.  Y.;  Joseph  Pikes,  Workers' 
Alliance.  Local  No  19,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  ;  Tom  Roasl,  Workers'  Alli- 
ance, Local  No  10,  New  York  City:  Julius  Kaplan.  Workers'  AIM- 
anre.  Local  No,  29.  New  York  CUy;  Ida  Llpp.  Workers'  Alliance. 
Ixioftl  No  19,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mark  Sherman.  Workers'  Alliance. 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  ;  John  O,  Sullivan,  Workers'  Alliance,  New  York 
City;  Max  Ostrow,  Workers'  Alliance,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  ;  Judah  Alt- 
man,  Workers'  Alliance,  Brownsville.  New  York  City;  Hilda  Sexton, 
Workers'  Defi-nsc  League.  New  York  City:  Lsrael  Puro,  Workmen's 
Circle.  Y  C  L  A  ,  No.  1042.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y,;  B.  Steinberg.  Workmen's 
Circle.  Passaic.  N.  J  ;  S  Oelburea.  Workmen's  Circle,  No  45,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  S.  M.  Oshry,  Workmen's  Circle.  PltUburgh.  Pa.;  John 
Palangio,  Workmen's  Circle,  No.  483.  West  New  York.  N.  J. 

ORGANIZATION   NOT  NAMED.   NO  ORGANIZATION    KZP&KSENTXD.   OR  RESPON- 

siBiLrrr  or  organization  por  thx  views  SPicincALLT  disclaimed 
N  S.  Friedman.  Washington.  D.  C;  Shirley  Sprung  (observer), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ;  Marjorle  Houser.  Melrose.  Mass.;  William  J.  P. 
Hanneman  (observer).  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J.;  ESirl  Brooks.  Wil- 
mington, Del.:  Nettie  Herllng,Sunny8lde,  Long  Island;  Mary  Plercey. 
LawTence.  Kans.  (Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Kansaa  University — "I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  ts  entirely  my  opinion  on  this  controversial  ques- 
tion and  not  that  of  the  organization  which  I  represent,  the  Kan- 
sas University  Y.  W.  C.  A.— I  do  not  know  their  stand  officially  on 
this  question);  Otto  J.  Arnold,  Brentwood,  Mo.  (Peace  action 
Committee  of  Missouri — "This  Is  to  mean  that  I  am  not  commit- 
ting my  organization  to  this  resolution  but  am  merely  acting  Indi- 
vidually— I  haven't  the  authority);  Rosamond  H.  Clark.  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y.;  Betty  Amelia  Caswell.  Fltishlng.  N.  Y.;  Bertha  Higren, 
Gloversvllle.  N  Y  ;  Wllma  L.  QaflTner.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Elliott 
Shapin.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   (Flatbush  K.  A.  O.  W.  C — unlnstructed ) . 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF   HON.    HAMILTON    FISH.    OF    NEW   YORK, 
TO  BE  DELIVERED  FRIDAY.  JUNE  17,    1938 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  speech 
to  be  made  by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
on  Friday  evening,  June  17.  1938: 

There  is  scarcely  a  day  that  goes  by  without  some  form  of  propa- 
ganda release  coming  out  of  the  State  Department  to  bolster  and 
build  up  public  opinion  In  behalf  of  the  Hull  reciprocal-trade 
agreements.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Francis  Sayre,  two  ardent  Internationalists  and  free  traders, 
▼le  with  each  other  in  making  public  speeches  over  the  air  and 
on  every  possible  occasion  depleting  the  beauties  and  alleged  vir- 
tues of  these  trade  agreements. 

Under  the  New  Deal  administration,  notorious  for  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  its  propaganda,  the  trade  agreements  stand  head  and 
shoulder  above  all  other  New  Deal  policies  for  continuous  and 
sustained  propaganda.  There  Is  no  denying  the  effect  of  this  propa- 
ganda, which  stops  at  nothing  to  Influence  the  American  people. 

The  meet  astounding,  vicious,  and  false  propaganda  ever  pub- 
lished against  American  wage  earners  and  American  Industry  is 
contained  In  a  syllabus  on  foreign  trade,  distributed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  un-American  document, 
which  Is  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes  among  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  City  by  order  of  the  New  York  board  of  edu- 
cation, under  the  heading  of  Suggestion  to  Teachers,  states:  "All 
of  us  are  attracted  by  new  and  novel  things;  also,  we  believe  that 
Imported  goods  are  better  than  our  own.  This  further  encourages 
trade  between  nations."  What  a  prepgsteroiis,  disloyal,  and  almost 
traitorous  stateioent. 


In  addition,  the  American  people  are  repeatedly  told  by  Secretary 
Hull  and  his  staff  that  the  trade  treaties  are  synonymous  wttii 
peace,  and.  by  the  weight  of  sheer  reijetltion.  it  sinks  into  their  minds. 

Tonight  I  am  Just  a  lone  voice  crying  in  the  wUderneas.  but  I 
know  that  this  great  Issue,  affecting  the  welfare  and  employment  of 
millions  of  American  wage  earners,  cannot  be  settled  until  It  is 
settled  right,  which  means  in  their  Interest  and  that  of  America. 

First,  let  me  answer  the  parrotlike  statements  that  the  trade 
treaties  are  inseparable  with  peace.  As  one  who  has  served  for  18 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  deny  that  these  agreements  have  anvthlng  more  to  do 
with  f>eace  than  cheese  has  to  do  with  chalk.  Such  propaganda  Is 
sheer  political  humbug  and  buncombe.  I  admit,  however,  that  the 
public,  for  the  moment,  has  been  deluded  into  connecting  trade 
treaties  with  p«ac«. 

Does  any  intelligent  man  or  woman  honestly  believe  that  our 
trade  agreements  with  Csechoalovakla  will  keep  that  country  out 
of  war  with  Germany,  Poland,  or  Hungary?  Does  anyone  really 
believe.  If  we  enter  Into  a  trade  agreement  with  the  British  conuiii- 
ing  the  usual  unconditional  mosi-favored-nallon  clause,  that  It 
will  keep  that  Nation  out  of  wax  In  the  future,  or  whtnever  Its 
interest*  are  at  stake? 

1  am  prepared  to  prove  that,  quite  to  the  contrary,  as  long  as  ths 
unconditional  most-favored-natlon  clause  is  Included,  giving  con- 
cessions and  benefits  to  practically  all  nations  and  receiving  none 
In  return,  it  leads  to  the  path  of  war  and  not  to  peace. 

It  must  be  self-evident  to  every  American  that  our  wage  aamera. 
paid  M  a  day  and  upward  In  our  factories,  mills,  and  mines,  cannot 
compete  with  the  wage  scales  in  Japan,  where  skilled  labor  is  paid 
20  cents  a  day.  Modern,  Industrialized  Japan,  with  large  factories 
equipped  with  the  latest  types  of  machinery  for  mass  production,  can 
and  will  naturally  undersell  us  on  the  markets  of  the  world  and  in  our 
own  American  markets  unJess  adequate  protective  duties  are  provided. 

It  Is  the  height  of  folly  to  believe  thai  free  American  labor  can 
compete  with  the  products  of  the  paui>erlzed  labor  of  Asia  or 
Europe  without  tariff  protection.  The  Republican  Party  has  always 
stood  squarely  for  the  protective  principle,  in  order  to  maintain 
Amerloan  standards  of  wages  and  living  for  our  people,  and  not  for 
the  selfish  Interests  of  the  manufacturers  or  favored  few,  as 
Secretary  Hull   wotild  have  the  American  people  believe. 

The  question  is  clear  cut.  You  either  ijelleve  in  tariff  protection 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad,  or  you  believe  in  impoverishing  American  labor  and 
bringing  It  Into  direct  competition  with  the  lower  wage  scales  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Although  the  trade  agreements  have  not  been  In  effect  for  more 
than  a  few  years,  already  they ,  have  l>ecome  one  of  the  most 
serious  factors  in  our  deplorable  unemployment  situation.  Ameri- 
can labor  is  being  crucified  on  a  cross  mB,de  of  the  products  of  the 
sweated  and  poverty-stricken  labor  of  foreign  lands. 

The  cheap  goods  of  Czechoslovakia.  Italy,  and  France,  where 
labor  Is  paid  a  dollar  a  day.  are  being  dumped  In  increasing  quan- 
tities on  the  American  markets,  to  further  Increase  our  unem- 
ployment problem. 

The  State  Department  will  give  you  the  stereotsrped  answer  that 
we  still  have  a  favorable  trade  balance  but  they  forget  to  tell 
you  that  we  have  shipped  a  hundred  million  dollars  In  airplanes 
and  munitions  for  destructive  purposes.  6.nd  another  hundred  mil- 
lion m  scrap  iron  during  the  past  year. 

This  reminds  me  of  how  hypocritical  we  must  sound  to  foreign 
nations,  when  we  protest  the  bombings  in  China  and  Spain  while 
we  continue  to  sell  war  planes  and  scrap  iron  for  bombs  and 
shells  in  huge  quantities,  for  sake  of  profit  and  blood  money. 

The  currencies  of  the  Old  World  nations  are  so  depreciated 
that  the  American  dollar  will  still  buy  large  amounts  of  foreign 
products,  so  that  on  the  dollar  basis  our  Imports  as  to  quantity 
far  exceeds  our  exports,  which  naturally  makes  for  further  tm- 
employment  in  America. 

tJnemplojmient,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  13,(XX),000  un- 
employed In  this  Roosevelt-made  depretision,  has  become  and  Is 
the  single  biggest  Issue  in  the  country.  There  can  be  no  real 
buying  power  or  return  to  prosperity  uni:ll  American  wags  earners 
are  put  back  to  work. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pious  platitudes  f:rom  the  free-traders  and 
Internationalists  In  the  State  Departme:nt,  the  trade  agreements 
go  'round  and  aroxind  and  come  out  w:ith  more  millions  unem- 
ployed. The  truth  is  that  the  free  tiads  merry-go-round  has 
broken  down. 

I  promised  to  prove  why  these  trade  agreements  were  apt  to 
promote  war  instead  of  peace,  and  it  is  an  easy  task  to  perform. 
For  example,  the  Imports  of  cheap  Jajtanese  rubber  goods  has 
aroused  the  Ire  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Ohio,  where 
rubber  plants  have  been  closed  down  from  such  unfair  competition. 
The  same  condition  applies  to  the  textile  industry  in  New  England. 
Naturally  there  is  resentment  among  the  thousands  of  Americ&n 
wage  earners  who  lose  their  jobs.  As  a  result,  the  Ama*lcan  Federa« 
tion  of  Labor  is  induced  to  urge  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
cheap  Japanese  goods  produced  by  ao-omt  labor.  Ill  will  turns 
quickly  into  hatred  and  criminations  In  this  country  are  followed 
by  recriminations  In  Japan.  Instead  of  being  on  the  path  to 
peace  we  so-e  embarked  on  hostility  and  the  road  to  war. 

Let  us,  In  all  fairness,  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the  specious 
and  false  propaganda  emanating  from  the  State  Department  pub- 
licity bureau  that  the  trade  agreements  and  peace  are  one  and 
the  same. 

I  confess  that  I  am  a  militant  and  unrepentant  Republicaa 
who  believes  that  we  need  tariff  protection  more  today  than  ever 
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in    cmr   hlatorr.    biOitwe    of   th? 
laCxir  wm^f^  acales   in   ETurope  und 
pro'.«ctlTe  principle  h&a  auul«  for 
and    liTlnit    and    for   the   pxjwth. 
o^ir   oouniry      I   llkewlae   believe 
th«    proterilvt*    pr.nclple    dlminl 
■Uuidards  and   increasea  unempl 

V<>  are  in  the  tnldnt  of  a  very 
un*mploy«l  and  5.000,000  more 
the   resulu   of  ihe   unconditional 
moi»  convinced  I  am  that  the 
damn  the  river  by  theorlata.  free 
ar»»    riving    vip    the    ahlrts    off    our 
rettim.     But    thene   new  dealers 
for   free    trade,    like   Secretary   Hul 
tal):    of    lonK-<ll<tance    and 
bmtherhood   nf    man.    apparently 
cutery    rubber,  pottery,  glove,  felt 
•rorea  of  other  Induatrlea  close  thel^ 
can  army  of  the  unemployed 

Even  the  Democratic  Party  mw 
the    KJio«t    of    free   trade,   but 
last   of  the  free-trade  Mohicans 
of  /Vmerlcmn  labor  and  Industry 
and    sincerity   of   a   crusader. 
but  actually  is  only,  like  Don 
mills  and  opening  up  our  markers 
labiir  of  the  world,   thereby 

I  anticipate  that  If  the 
la  continued  that  there  wUl  be 
wh?  not'     If  Jap>an  can  produce 
can  prtxluce  automobiles  or  an 
try  In  the  United  8tatea  has  been 
the  trade  a^^recments  up  to  now 
ha^-e  produced  a  car  at  leaa  thati 
tin])rove  on  that  and  export  au 
next  few  years 

TTie  administration  speaks  one 
modlty  prices  and  the  next  forces 
the  low  wages  of  forel^  countr 
American  standard  of  wages  and 
that  otir  industries  be  given 

President  Rooaevelt.  when  he 
solemn  promise  and  pledge  to  the 
not  reduce  or  curtail  any 
efforts  by  farm  groups  from 
by  the  President  In  the  Canadian 
other  political  campaign  promises 
nf  milk  and  cream    the  vegetable 
dUtxict  were  sacrificed  In  the 
jug  of  whisky 

The  Importation  of  huge  quantl^i 
Argentina.  Aurtralla.  Canada.  Den 
products  of  our  farms  at  a  time 
program  of  acarclty  through  crop 
sidy      In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
cultural   nation   In   the   world,   w< 
products  than  we  exported 

In  the  limited  time  of  15  mlnu 
forego  using  any  figures  in  my 
UaportB  of  farm  products  for  the  1 
farmer  dizzy  and   to  shake   his 
fallacies  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  pending  reclprocaJ-trade 
eoraerstone  and  foundation  of  all 
talus  the  OKisl-favored-natlon  cl 
the  tariff  dutifs  to  Great  Britain 
reductions  of  duties  to  all  other 
retn^dleas  of  their  wage  scales  and 
eurrenciea  except  Oermany  and 

Tht  Denxtcrau  In  the  South 
erer^-thlng  on  what  they  called 
Ucan  tariff     Por  years  th« 
dlacrlnUnated  against,  and  that 
by  the   tariff.      It   ta  amuatng   to 
where  cotton  Is  selling  at  8  cente 
1930.  under  Republican 
it   sold   for   an  average  of    17 
percent  higher      Certainly  even 
free   trader  cannot   blame   that 
any  longer. 

The  new  dealers  have  been  In 
full   control    over    the    tariff   for 
southern  cotton  producers  have 
to  foreign  nations,  and  the  price 
cents   a   pound,   with    the   result 
xinem ployed    In    the   southern 
fallacies  of  the  New  Cteal 

I   am   opposod   to   any   un 
prtvilegf   (ir  any   industry,  or  for 
stockholders,  but   I   believe,  with 
protecting  the  American  standard 
It    posalbie    for    our    manufacture^ 
market*      The   manufacturers 
llattoo  do  not  propoae  to  commit 


epreclated  currencies  and  low 
Itsia  I  am  convinced  that  the 
:he  American  standard  of  wage* 
Jevelopment,  and  prosperity  of 
hat  anything  that  undermines 
our    wage    scales    and    living 


ovment 


4erlous  situation,  with   13,000,000 

part  time      The  more  I  study 

most -favored -nation    clause    the 

American  worklngman  Is  being  sold 

traders  and  Internationalists     We 

backs    and    getting    nothing    In 

a  passion  and  an  obsession 

and   Assistant  Secretary  Sayre, 

economic    policies    and    the 

not    caring    If   our   textile,    glass, 

hat.  toy    leather,  wool,  shoe,  and 

factories  and  add  to  the  Amerl- 


adeqiiate 


wis 


protect  on 
Congiess 


Cas  adian 


W! 


hive 
tJie 
southeiners 

tlie 


admlnistr  itions 


loit 


the  light  long  S4!;o,  and  gave  up 
Secretary   Hull   from  Tennessee ,    the 
las  rerlved  It  to  the  detriment 
Secretary  Hull,  with  the  passion 
to   destroy   economic    barriers, 
tilting  with  free-trade  wind- 
to  the  products  of  the  cheap 
Impdverlshlng  our  wage  earners. 
uncondll  lonal  most-favored-natlon  clause 
tpore  millions  unemployed.     And 
textiles  with  20-ccnt  labor,  she 
yth|ng  else.     The  automobile  Indus- 
one  of  the  strongest  booBters  of 
but  already  Germany  claims  to 
1400.  and  Japan  will  probably 
t4is  to  undersell  Ford   within  the 

day  of  higher  wa^es  and  corn- 
American  labor  to  compete  with 
es.     If   we   are   to   maintain   ovir 
living.  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
protection, 
a  candidate  for  office,  made  a 
American  farmers  that  he  would 
secured  after  long  and  hard 
This  pledge  was  repudiated 
:rade  agreement,  like  most  of  his 
The  Interests  of  the  producers 
growers,  and  poultrymcn  of   my 
treaty  for  the  benefit  of  a 


es  of  agricultural  products  from 
^ark.  and  Cuba  has  displaced  the 
hen  we  are  putting  Into  effect  a 
reductions  by  Government  sub- 
are  the  greatest  potential  agn- 
Imported   last   year    more    farm 


ceiiu 
the 


of  either  S*»rretary  Hi:!!  or  Pres'drnt  RoospveU  They  do  not  pro- 
pose to  have  their  Ipij!? linage  \r\\eT^-^is  sacrificed  by  Secretary  Hull 
f  ^r  the  benefll  of  Great  Britain  Cxechoelovakia,  Japan,  or  any  other 
nation 

The  protective  tariff  FysTem  since  thf  days  nf  Abraham  Lincoln 
^as  built  up  the  mdu.stnes  of  nur  country  E^very  effort  to  break 
down  this  policy  undernuiies  the  pconomic  statu.''  of  our  wage 
earners,  who  have  been  the  b<^t  paid  the  best  housed,  the  best 
clothed,  the  bes'  fed,  and  the  mo,-t  ci  ntented  In  the  world.  This 
f-ee-trade  tendency  lmp*^r:l.'«  the  wak?e  .standards  of  millions  of 
American  workmen  riilns  industry,'  incr«Mses  unemployment,  and 
destroys  all  hope  and  pr  >.-;pe<'t-s  of  regaining  prosperity  and  return- 
ing to  happier  and  Jx-tler  times 


tea  over  the  radio  I  am  ohiiged  to 

remarks.     However,  a  study  of  the 

list  3  years  Is  enough  to  make  any 

s  ibstdized  faith   in   the   economic 

agi  eement  with  Great  Bntalri  Is  the 
^leae  free-trade  fallacies,  as  it  re- 
It  means  any  redu«tion   in 
nust  necessarily  result  In  similar 
producers  throughout  the  world, 
living  conditions,  or  depreciated 
Australia. 

for  many  years  been  blaming 

Iniquitous  and  wicked  Repub- 

dalmed  that  the  South  was 

price  of  cotton  was  kept  down 

observe   conditions  there   today, 

a  pound,  whereas  from   1920  to 

and  the  protective  system. 

a    pound,    or    nvjre    than    1W> 

most  ardent  new  deaUer  and 

condition  on   a  Republlcao   tariff 


»wer  for  5  years  and  have  had 

<|ver   4    years.     In    that   tfcne    the 

one-half  of  their  world  market 

of  cotton  has  averaged  about   10 

;bat   there    Is   at   least    a    mlUlcn 

cotion   States  due   to  the   economic 

iwmrra4t«l    protective   duties   or  special 

the   benefit   of   Its   employerf;  rr 

all   sincerity,   in   the   necwssity  of 

of  wages  and  hours,  and  making 

products    to    sell    m    our    own 

w^ge   earners,    and    farmers   of    this 

econotmc  siuclde  for  the  benefit 


Government  Reorjfanization  and  Newspaper 
Misrepresentation 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiu'sday.  June  14.  1938 

Mr,  TOLAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  write  a 
personal  letter  to  all  my  con.stituents  answering  their  letters. 
in  which  they  expre.ssed  their  opinions  favoring  and  opposing 
the  President's  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  personal  replies  are  a  physical  impossibility  and  would 
entail  the  neglect  of  official  duties.  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  set  out  the  facts  which  were  the  basis  of  my  con- 
victions in  this  controversy.  I  do  so  because  those  who 
were  public  spirited  enough  to  write  my  ofSce  are  entitled  to 
a  reply  that  is  more  extended  than  a  recorded  vote  in  the 
CoNCR£ssioN.u,  Record. 

To  some  of  my  ronstuuents  I  have  mailed  a  chart  of  the 
58  principal  agencies  which  function  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  Executive  Forty-eight  of  the.se  agencies  report 
to  no  Cabinet  officer  and  th'-y  a.-'e  on  the  out.-^idt.'  of  Cabinet 
meetmg.s.  A  great  number  of  additional  bureaus  are  or- 
ganized either  undf^r  Cabinet  officers  or  under  the  so-called 
in d p p>' n d e n t  as >■'' n c i f > , 

L.ick  of  efficient  administrative  organization  and  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  hampered  on  every  side 
with  paralyzmg  red  tape,  overlapping  of  functions,  and  dupli- 
cation of  work  1.5  too  apparent  to  our  citizens  for  any  ex- 
tended di.scussion.  No  one  can  deny  the  existence  of  a  great 
and  immediate  need  for  governmental  efficiency  in  executive 
departments. 

Indeed,  the  need  for  reorganization  of  the  departments 
was  never  contested  m  Congress,  Every  ardent  proponent; 
and  every  zealous  opponent  of  the  bill  admitted  there  was  a 
vital  necessity.  They  could  not  help  b'lt  agree  with  the 
President,  as  the  last  40  years  of  history  reveal  a  line  of 
precedent  absolutely  incontrovertible  in  support  of  his  rec- 
ommendations. 

Reorganization  was  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  38  years  ago.  and  remained  to  be  adopted  agam 
in  four  subsequent  conventions  It  was  a  plank  in  the 
platform  of  the  Republ:can  Party  in  1920,  1924,  and  1932. 
It  wp.s  vi-orcu.sly  advocated  by  Presidents  Taft.  Wilson. 
Harding,  Coolidge.  Hoover,  and  Roosevelt.  Power  to  reor- 
ganize was  granted  Presidents  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  on  two 
separate  occasions  by  the  Congress. 

Above  all.  reorganization  of  executive  departments  Is  a 
nonpartisan  question  :uid  fwlitics  rightfully  have  no  place  in 
cfSciency  and  econcm.y  as  is  admitted  bv  the  Republican 
Party  platform  of  1932; 

Ef*!r!ency  and  f-r-,-  tp.y  derr^^r.d  recrcanizatlou  of  Governmrnt 
hur'^au?  TT.e  pr.l^r:-.  is  nonpartisan  and  n-.u^u  be  so  irratt'd  If 
It  is  to  be  scUfHi  .-^5  ;v  result  of  years  of  study  and  personal  con- 
tact w-ith  conflicting  activities  and  wa.Kteful  duplication  of  efTort, 
the  Presiden'  inoc%er)  Is  particularly  fittod  to  direct  moasure.s  to 
correct  the  situation  We  favor  legislation  by  Congress  which 
win  give  him  the  required  authority 


■       vva^^     a,r^ra*^  WAi 
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Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  have  the  right 
to  know  the  contents  of  this  bill  in  their  actual  form  as  I  cast 
my  vote  in  the  House.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  as  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  were  not  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill.  The  public  should  have  been 
Informed  that  the  House  had  greatly  modified  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  in  response  to  the  demands  of  opponents. 
So  we  were  stripped  down  to  the  following  provision  as  the 
crucial  point  in  the  controversy  when  the  bill  was  defeated 
In  the  House: 

Sec  403  Whenever  the  President,  after  Investigation,  shall  find 
and  declare  that  a  regrouping,  con-solidatlon,  transfer,  or  abolition 
of  any  executive  agency  or  a^yencles  and  or  the  functions  thercKDf 
Is  necessary  to  accomplish  any  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  title,  he  may  by  Executive  order,  unless  such 
Executive  order  Is  disapproved  within  60  days  by  conciurent  reso- 
lution  of   the   Congress   as  provided   in   section   407   of  this  title — 

(a)  Transfer  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  executive  agency 
and  or  the  functions  thereof  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
any  other  executive   agency; 

(b)  Consolidate  the  functions  vested  In  any  executive  agency; 
or 

(c)  Abolish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  executive  agency 
and  or  the   functions   thereof;    and 

(d)  Designate  and  fix  the  name  and  functions  of  any  consoli- 
dated activity  or  executive  agency  and  the  title,  powers,  and  duties 
of  Its  executive  head:  except  that  the  President  shall  not  have 
authority  under  this  title  to  abolish  or  transfer  au  executive  de- 
partment and- or  all  of  the  functions  thereof,  or  to  abolish  or 
transfer  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  or  any  of  the  functions  thereof. 

The  House  bill  then  provided  that  any  such  Executive  order 
as  above  authorized  must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  while 
in  session,  and  should  not  become  effecti\T  for  60  days.  If 
Congress  should  adjourn  before  the  60  days,  then  the  order 
would  not  become  effective  until  60  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  next  Congress.  Congress  was  also  given  the  power  to 
nullify  the  Executive  order  merely  by  passing  a  concurrent 
resolution  if  it  was  deemed  not  In  the  public  interest. 

The  power  given  the  President  was  also  limited  to  2  years. 
Any  employee  of  the  Government  who  lost  a  position  due  to 
reorfranization  of  his  department,  was  given  preference  in 
employment  with  other  governmental  agencies  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  believe  that  the  2 -year  limitation  of  the  power 
granted,  and  the  absolute  check  on  any  of  the  Executive 
orders  by  the  Congi-ess  was  a  practical  control  over  any 
order  which  sought  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters  of  the  Nation  should  have 
been  informed  that  a  similar  power  has  heretofore  been  twice 
granted  by  the  Congress.  The  fiist  instance  was  in  1932 
when  the  power  was  granted  to  President  Hoover  and  the 
law  read  as  follows: 

Sfc  40r?  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Congress 
as  declared  in  section  401  of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized 
by  EXfCtitlve  order — 

"(ai  To  transfer  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  independent 
executive  agency,  and  or  the  functions  thereof,  to  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  an  executive  department  or  another  independent 
executive  ag;ency; 

lb)  To  transfer  the  wtiole  or  any  part  of  any  executive  apency. 
and  or  the  functions  thereof,  from  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
one  executive  department  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  an- 
other executive  department;  or 

(Cl  To  consolidate  or  redistribute  the  functions  vested  in  any 
executive  department  or  in  the  executive  agencies  included  in  any 
exprutivo  departmont:   and 

Id)  To  deslpnate  and  fix  the  name  and  functions  of  anv  ccn- 
solidated  activity  or  executive  agency  and  the  title,  powers,  and 
duties  of  Its  executive  head. 

The  only  jurisdiction  over  reorganization  reserved  to  Con- 
gress in  this  act  was  contained  in  section  407,  quoted  in  full 
below: 

Sec  407.  WTienever  the  President  makes  an  Executive  order 
linder  the  provisions  of  this  title,  such  Executive  order  shp.ll  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  while  in  session  and  shall  not  become 
effective  until  after  the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days  after  such 
transmission,  unless  Congress  shall  sooner  approve  of  such  Eixecu- 
tlvr  order  or  orders  by  concurrent  resolution,  in  which  case  said 
order  or  orders  shall  become  effective  as  of  date  of  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution;  Provided.  That  if  Congress  shall  adjourn  be- 
fore  the   expiration   of   60   calendar   days  from   the  date  of  such 
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transmission,  such  Executive  order  Ehall  not  become  effective 
until  after  the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days  from  the  opening 
day  of  thf  next  surcpfdlng  regular  or  special  session  Pronded 
further  Tl.at  if  eitlirr  branch  of  Congress  within  such  60  calendar 
days  shall  pass  a  resolution  disapproving  of  sucJi  Executive  order. 
or  any  part  thereof,  such  Executive  orcier  shall  becomic  null  ai:d 
void  to  the  extent  of  such  disapproval:  Provided  further,  That  la 
order  to  expedite  the  merging  of  certain  activities,  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  proceed,  without  the  application 
of  this  section,  with  setting  up  consolidations  of  the  following 
governmental  activities •  Public  Health  (except  that  the  provisions 
hereof  shall  not  apply  to  hospitals  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Veterans  Administration),  personnel  administration,  educa- 
tion (except  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  shall  not  be  abol- 
ished), and  Mexican  Water  and  Boundary  Commission,  and  to 
merge  such  activities,  except  thoee  of  a  purely  military  nature, 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  as.  In  his  judgment,  may  be 
common  to  both  and  where  the  consolidation  thereof  In  elthf* 
one  of  the  Departments  wUl  effect  economies  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures, except  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission. 

That  Congress  did  not  repent  of  its  delegation  of  power  la 
demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  on  March  3,  1933,  the  last  day 
of  the  Hoover  administration,  an  act  was  passed  which 
extended  and  increased  the  power  of  the  President  in  the 
matter  of  reorganization.  The  pertinent  part  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1933  (c.  212,  title  11.  sec.  16,  47  Stat.  1517).  reads 
as  follows: 

Sic.  403.  Power  of  the  President;  Whenever  the  President,  after 
investigation,  shall  find  and  declare  thai  any  regrouping.  connoUda- 
tlon,  tran-sfer.  or  abolition  of  any  executive  agency  or  agencies 
and  or  the  functions  thereof  is  necesoary  to  accomplish  any  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  401  of  this  title,  he  may  by 
Executive  order; 

(a^  Transfer  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  executive  agency 
and  or  the  functions  thereof  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of 
any  other  executive  agency: 

(b)   ConsolidaK?  the  functions  vested  in  any  executive  agency:    or 

(cl  Abolish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  executive  agency 
and  or  the  functions  thereof;   and 

(d)  Designate  and  fix  tlie  name  and  functions  of  any  oonsoll- 
dated  activity  or  executive  agency  and  the  title,  powers,  and  dutie« 
of  Its  executive  head;  except  that  Uie  President  ^all  not  have 
authority  under  this  title  to  aboll&h  or  transfer  an  executive  de- 
partment and  or  all  the  functions  thereof  (The  Code  of  Laws  of 
the  United  States,  1934  ed  .  title  6.  sec.  126,) 

The  only  limitation  imder  this  act  was  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 407.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec  407.  Whenever  the  Presld-nt  makes  an  Executive  order 
under  the  previsions  of  this  title,  such  Executive  order  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  while  In  session  and  shall  not  become 
effective  until  after  the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days  after  such 
transmission,  unless  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for  an  earlier 
effective  date  of  such  Executive  order  or  orders;  ProtHded.  That 
if  Congress  sliaU  adjoiirn  before  the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days 
from  the  date  of  such  transmission  such  Executive  order  shall  not 
become  effective  until  after  the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days  fron. 
the  opening  day  of  the  next  succeeding  regular  or  fcpecial  session. 
(The  Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States.  1»34  ed..  title  5.  sec.  130  ) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  is  shameful  that  the  public  were 
not  informed  that  only  a  year  ago  the  reorganization  bill 
in  sections  pa.ssed  the  House  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
and  absolutely  no  controversy  was  apparent,  and  the  objec- 
tions were  not  generally  evidenced  in  any  extraordinary 
way. 

We  can  place  the  responsibility  for  the  disturbance  and 
excitement  raised  by  the  cry  of  dictatorship,  directly  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  Gannett  publications  in  R(Tchester. 
N.  y.  Such  a  deliberate  effort  to  circulate  unfounded  and 
unjustifiable  propaganda  has  never  been  experienced  in  the 
United  States.  The  lead  taken  by  the  Gannett  organiza- 
tion because  it  was  anti-R(X)sevelt  was  caught  up  by  the 
Republican  press  without  examination  or  sufficient  founda- 
tions for  their  arguments. 

A  Gannett  publication's  representative  testified  before  a 
Senate  committee  that  the  propaganda  as  of  March  31. 
1938.  totaled  16,000.000  pieces  of  mail  and  expenditures  for 
postage  and  telegrams  of  $360,000. 

President  Roosevelt  is  frank  to  admit  that  he  may  make 
mistakes,  but  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  could  never  make  as 
many  mistakes  as  he  Is  accused  of  having  made,  and  that 
all  his  recommendations  could  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  Nation     This  po 
in  the  Oovenment  reor^anizat 
Uons  are  backed  by  the  folJowiig 
Prom  the  E)emocratic  platfonr  of  1904 


mn 


Larg;*'  rwluctlon*  can  easily  be  mide 
at  the  Government  without  Impal 
of  "he  public  serrlce    and  we  shall  I 
»nd  frugality  compatible  with  vlijor^ua 
and   naval   admlnlstratluD  aa  a  n 
deMed  or  withheld 


ring 

r,s 


ighl 


Prom  the  Democratic  platform 


hold  era 


Orilnrid-nt  with  the  enormous  I 
addition  to  the  numb«>r  of  offlf'eh 
were    added     cowtlng    116. 156,000     a 
publican    administration    the    total 
aside   from  many  commisiilon.H.   has 
lK-r,Hl  expenditure  cf  nearly  »7C  DOO 
Dfflcp^   created    iind»*r   the   Cleveland 
which    inv  ilvrd    (in    'Expenditure    of 
this  grea;    and   trrowinsf   increase   In 
not  only  unn<-ces»a-y  and  wastefUi 
deliberate   purpose  rn   the  part   ot 
Republ.can  Pnrty  In  power  at  publK 
numt)er  cf  its  retainers  and  depend 
to   be    no  le«»   rlangerous   and   co 
votes   at    the    cxjiis 


ncreaae  !n  expendlttires  Is  a  like 
iers      DtirlnK  the  past  year  23.784 
lid    In    the   past   6   years   at   Re- 
number  of   new   cfnces   crrat«d 
been  99319    entailing  an  addi- 
I3<X).  aa  against  only   10.27B   new 
and   Mckinley   administrations 
Dnly    16000000       We   denounce 
the   number  of  officeholders  as 
3Ut  also  aa  clearly  indlcatme  a 
he   administration   to   keep   'he 
expense  by  thus  increasiDs'  t hi- 
ts     Such  procedur*-  xe  declare 
It   than   the   of>cn   purcha.se   cf 


e  1 


mjp 


Pri  m  the  Dt^mocratic  plat  fern-  of  1912: 


We  denounce  the  profligate  wa-ste 


pie    by    I  ppresaive    taxation    througfi    the    lavish    appropnati  jn^    of 
recent   R»  publican  CcngreHses    whi< 
ductxl  the  purchasing  power  of  the 


ippropr 

1   have  kept   tax'\s  his^h   /rd  re- 
r>**ople's  toll      We  demand  a  re- 


turn til  that  simplicity  and  econom:^  which  befits  a  democratic  grv 

number    cf    useless    offlces,    the 


frnnieiit    and 


rr«l'ictK;n    in    the 


salaries  of  which  drain  the  substanct'  of  the  people 


Prom  the  Republican  platform 


The  annual  expenses  of  the  Pedeial  Government  can  be  reduced 
hur.dr-<ls  of  m;Uu>ns  of  dcllari  w!tliL,ut  impairing  t.he  efflcit  ncy  -f 
the  pub  ic  !«ervue  We  pledge  ourselves  U  a  carefully  planned  reiid- 
Justment  to  a  peaceMme  ba.sis  and 

the  b»"ter  coordination  of  drpartmintal"  activities  to  the  elimina- 
tion if  unnect'ssary  officials  and  empcyeea.  and  to  the  rai^ilna  oi  the 
standard  of  individual  efficiency 

Prom  the  Republican  platform  of  1924: 

We    favor   a   comprehensive    reorcmlzation    of   the    ex^nrive    cU 
parTm»iits   and    bureaus   along   the     ines  of   the  plan   recently  sub- 
mitter!   by   a    Joint   committee   of   th»   Congress   which    had  :iie    ua- 
qualifled  support  of  Pre'iUent   Coolidge 

Prcm  the  Democratic  platform  of  1928: 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  efficiency  and  economy  tr  the 
administration  of  public  a.Tair*    anc    we  pledge 

(a'  Bxwinemlike  reorgaiii^ation  <if  all  the  Departments  of  the 
Oovi  ri.nient 

(b)    Kltmination  of  duplicatjon.   \ra.ne    and   overlappini: 

(ct  Substitution  of  modem,  buimessJtke  methcxls  lor  existing 
cbaolete   and   anticiuated    conditions 

No  e<-onomy  resulted  from  the  FUptiblican  Party  rule. 


Prom  the  Democratic  platform  of  1932: 


We  advocate  an   immediate  and  dra-^tlc  reduction  of  ervernmen 
t*J  expenditure*  by  abolishing  usele^  commldslons  and  offlces.  c<;n- 
•ohdatmg  depiirtmenU  and  bureaus 

To   accomplish   a  saving  cf   not   less  

Pederni  Oovernment    ar  .1  w.  cai!  uptn  the  Demccratic  Party  tn  the 
States  to  make  a  reaJcua  eftort  to  achieve  a  proportionate  result 


Prom  the  Republican  platfomt  ot  1932 

E!nci»-ncy    aiid    economy   demand 


reorganization  of  Oovernment 
bureaus  T^ie  problem  is  nonpartisan  and  must  be  so  treated  if  i: 
U  to  be  «<ih-ed  .Vs  a  result  of  years  or  study  and  persona!  contact 
with  c  inflicting  aciivr.ie:*  and  wa-stef-il  duplication  of  crTort  "he 
Pre  Id;  nt  Hoover  |  is  particularly  h  lu-d  to  direct  meajsures  to  cor- 
rect the  sltuaticn  We  f.ivor  legisj 
pive  h:m  the  recjvured  authority 


ation    by    Congress    -^hich    will 

O'her  Presidents  have  made  tigorous  appeals  for  assist- 
anct'  from  Congress  to  reorgairze  the  executive  Departmenti; 
Some  cf  the  outstanding  quotations  may  be  listed  as  loDows 

In  1915  William  Howard  Taft  iiublished  a  book  based  upon 
his  own  experiences  as  President,  entitled  Our  Chief  Magis- 
trate and  His  Powers."  from  wh  ch  the  following  is  qucted: 

r  was  much  interested  during  my  term  of  office  in  dev.sjr.g  a 
■T^tem  f^r  the  permanent  promotion  of  efficiency  and  economy 
Ux  liie  Ck)vernment  service      I  induced  Congress  to  give  me  »100,- 


nt  Ls  jjartlctilaJly  significant 
btU  and  his  recommenda- 


In  the  annual  expenditures 

the  efficiency  of  any  branch 

ist  upon  the  strictest  economy 

JA  and  efUflent  civil,  mmitiiry. 

of  til  e  people  tou  clear  to  be 


of  1908: 


of  money  wrung  frcm  the  peo- 


of  1920: 


I 


I 


expen5v><;    of   an   expert    eora- 


000  a    year   for   2   years 

mi.ssion  to  examine  the  t;i3'.>  rT..Tirr.*.\i  l3u.';iness  and  make  reports 
upon  the  changes  needed  by  the  introduction  of  modern  business 
methods  and  economy,  to  enable  the  people  to  get  more  for  their 
money  The  rep<5rt5  that  they  made  by  which  they  pointed  out 
needed  changes  In  our  present  system,  including  the  Budget. 
which  I  described  in  my  first  chanter,  were  not  popular  with  Con- 
gress, e.specially  not  witli  the  Uust  Congrf^ss  of  my  term.  The 
necessary  appropriation  was  withrimwn  The  Commission,  how- 
ever did  a  great  deal  of  most  usefi;;  work  and  while  the  du.st  la 
accumulating  on  their  reports  at  present,  their  Investigations  and 
conclusion.*^  w^re  of  pern-.anent  value  aMd  snme  day  they  will  be 
made  the  ba.sis  for  further  investigations  and  for  definite  measures 
of  reform. 

T^iF  WHmr  HorsE, 
Wn^hinotni,   D.  C  .  April  16,  1921. 
Hon    Rttt)  Smoot 

Tiifd   c:,'a:c<   S'-'^at--     Wa^hingtt^n     I)    C. 

My  Dfmi  SENfTOR  sm  •  T  I  have  noted  the  mntents  of  the  copy 
of  the  I  iin-  re^fihit:  ,r  w'r..ch  you  sent  to  me  with  your  letter  of 
April    15       I   ani    •.  erv    ,' u!   to  give  expression   of   my  approval, 

I  think  the  Congress  will  readily  agree  that  the  work  m  reorgan- 
ia-l  n  of  th*-  administrative  branch  of  the  Oovernment  by  Joint 
leeislative  committee  will  be  very  much  facilitated  by  having  the 
cooperation  of  a  direct  rcpre.sentatlve  of  the  Executive  Wo  are 
all  interested  In  working  out  an  effective  program,  and  I  feel  I 
shall  be  able  to  bring  Into  cooperation  with  the  commltt-ee  a  rep- 
reser.'a' ;ve  who  can  be  effectively  helpful  In  expressing  the  view- 
point If  -he  adminl.-^tration  in  speeding  this  much-deslred  accom- 
pli.-hnier;' 

Very    sincerely    V'  'ir:^. 

Waesen  O    Harding. 

The  attitude  of  President  Coolidee  toward  reorganization 
is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  following  quotations  from 
hi.s  ofScuU  papers. 

Prom  his  annual  mc.'=sage  of  December  6,  1923: 

A  .special  Joint  committee  has  been  appointed  fo  work  nut  a  plan 
for  a  reiT-janization  of  the  different  Departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  Government  more  scientinc  and  economical  than  the  present 
svs'ern  Wirh  the  exception  of  the  consolidation  of  the  War  and 
Nav-y  D^-partments  and  some  minor  details,  the  plan  has  the  general 
-aiicticn  of  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  It  is  imp<Ttant  that 
r*-  rgar-.irati;;n  he  enacted  into  law  at  the  present  se>bion.  (Con- 
GRESSION.\L  Rkord,  vol    65,  pt,  1.  p    100.) 

Prcm  his  annual  message  of  Decemb*T  3.  1924: 

Departmental  reorganization:  One  way  to  save  public  money  would 
he  '.  pa--s  -.lie  pending  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  various 
Departments  This  project  has  been  pending  for  ,some  time,  and 
ha.s  had  the  most  careful  consideration  of  experts  and  the  thorough 
study  cf  a  sp-cial  congressional  committee  Tliis  leguslation  is 
Vita!  .1.S  a  conipanlcn  piece  to  the  Budget  law.  L«-gal  authority  for 
a  'h-'-  u^h  reorganization  of  the  Federal  structure  with  some  lati- 
tude -'  net;  n  to  the  Executive  In  the  rearran^-ement  of  ^-condary 
f'lncv  r.s  u'uld  make  for  continuing  economy  in  the  shift  of  Gov- 
crnm.T.-  af.vitles  which  must  follow  every  change  m  a  developing 
c cir.'ry  Beyond  this  many  of  the  Independent  agencies  of  the 
Gcvernment  must  be  placed  under  responsibJe  Cabinet  officials  if 
we     ire    ro    have    safeguards    of    efficiency,    economy,    and    probity 

1  CtiNCKK-ssioNAL  Rfxroao.  vol.  66.  pt    1    p    ,t5  ) 

Prom  his  annual  me,'vsagp  of  December  8.  1925: 

Reoreanl7aticn  No  final  action  has  yet  bf-en  taken  nn  the  mefU(- 
ure  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  various  Departments 
I  therefcre,  suggest  that  this  measure,  which  will  be  cf  great  benefit 
tj  the  emcient  and  economical  administration  of  the  busine 
the  Cr.)vernment  be  brought  forward  and  pas.sefi 
Record    \c1    67    pt     :    p,  464  ) 

There  ha.s  neve-  b^'cn  :i  more  outspoken  champion  of  reor- 
gamzat.on  than  Herbert  Hoover.  Perhaps  the  most  concise 
cxpres.sicn  of  the  need  therefor  was  that  embodied  in  his  first 
annual  message'  to  Congress.  December  3,  1929,  from  which 
the  fallowing  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

Departmental  reorganization:  This  subject  hn.=  been  under  con- 
sideration for  over  20  years  It  was  promised  bv  both  political 
parties  m  he  recent  campaign  It  has  been  repeatedlv  examined 
bv  committees  and  commissions— congressional.  eTecutive  and 
voluntary  The  conclusions  of  these  Investigations  have  been 
tlof-'V^'^'i"   ^'^**   reorganization    Is  a   necessity  of   sound    adminis- 


less  of 
I  Congressional 


from  every  official  whose  authority  mav  be  curtailed  or  l  ho  fears 
his  pc'ltion  IS  imperiled  by  stich  a  result:  of  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments wh.ch  wish  to  maintain  their  authority  and  activities  of 
c.ti/ens  ,ind  their  organizations  who  are  selfi.shlv  m-erested  or 
wbu  are  uifipued  by  fear  that  their  favorite  bureau  may  In  a  new 
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setting  be  less  subject  to  their  influence  or  more  subject  to  some 

ether   influence 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  essential  principles  of  reorganization  are 
two  in  number  First,  ail  admlnistralive  activities  of  the  same 
major  purpo.se  should  be  placed  in  groups  under  single-headed 
responsibility:  second,  all  executive  and  admiiiistrative  functions 
should  be  separated  from  boards  and  comniissions  and  placed  under 
individual  responsibility,  while  quasi  legislative  and  quasi  Judicial 
and  broadly  advisory  functions  should  be  removed  from  indi- 
vidual authority  luid  assigned  to  boards  and  commissions.  Indeed, 
these  are  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  otir  Govern- 
ment was  founded,  and  they  are  the  principles  which  have  been 
adhered  to  In  the  whole  development  of  our  business  struct vire, 
and  they  are  the  distillation  of  the  common  sense  of  generations. 

For  instance,  the  co:i.servatlon  of  national  resources  is  spread 
among  eight  agencies  in  five  Departments  They  suffer  from  con- 
flict and  overlap.  There  Is  no  proper  development  and  adherence 
to  broad  national  policies  and  no  central  point  where  the  search- 
licht  of  public  opinion  may  concentrate  itself.  These  functions 
should  be  grouped  under  the  direction  of  some  such  official  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Conservation.  Tlie  partictilar  Department 
or  Cabinet  officer  under  which  such  a  group  should  be  placed  is 
of  secondary  Importance  to  the  need  of  concentration.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  educational  services,  of  merchant  marine  aids,  of 
public  works,  of  public  health,  of  veterans'  services,  and  many 
others,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  widely  scattered  in  the 
various  Departments  and  Independent  agencies  It  is  desirable 
that  we  first  have  experience  with  these  different  groups  in  action 
before  we  create  new  departments.  These  may  be  necessary 
later  on. 

With  this  background  of  all  prevlotis  experience  I  can  see  no  hope 
for  the  development  of  a  sound  reorganization  of  the  Government 
unless  Congress  be  willing  to  delegate  its  authority  over  tbe  prob- 
lem (Sibject  to  dt fined  principles)  to  the  Executive,  who  should 
act  iip(  n  the  approval  of  a  joint  committee  of  Congress  or  with  the 
res,  r\  ..r :  :i  ,f  power  of  revision  by  Congress  vrlthln  some  limited 
period  fKlerjuate  for  Its  coi^ideratlcn.  (Concrkssional  Record,  vol. 
72,  pt,  1,  p    27.) 

Again,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  8,  1931.  President 
Hoover  .said: 

Reorganization  of  Federal  departments:  I  have  referred  in  pre- 
vi(i';s  mes-'^aees  to  the  profound  need  of  further  rfmrgrmizatlon  and 
consolidation  of  Federal  administrative  functions  to  eliminate  over- 
lai)  .li.fi  wa.'^te  and  to  enable  coordination  and  definition  of  Govem- 
mtn:  policies  luw  wholly  impossible  in  scattered  and  conflicting 
agencies  which  deal  with  parts  of  the  same  major  functions,  I 
shall  lay  before  the  Congress  further  recommendations  upon  this 
subject,  particularly  m  relation  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
There  are  two  directirn.s  of  such  reorganization,  however,  which 
have  an  Important  b»'aring  upon  the  emergency  problems  with 
which   we  are  confronted.     (He  then  recommended   reorganization 


of  the  Shipping  Board  and  consolidation  of  public  wart  agencies.) 

(Congressional  Rzcoed,   vcl,  75,  pt,   1.  p.  26.) 

I  think  a  study  of  the  House  bill  will  indicate  to  anyone 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  dictatorial  about  it  and 
that   the  hue  and  cry  raised  against  it   was  artificial  and 

manufactured. 

I  voted  for  it  because  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  still  think. 
it  is  meritorious  and  necessary  legislation,  and  my  stand  is 
sustained  by  every  President  since  Cleveland,  irrespective  of 
party. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  dcguilative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  tables  show  the 
appropriations  for  the  last  three  regular  sessions  of  Congress, 
including  this  one.  in  parallel  columns  as  nearly  as  they  can 
be  set  up.  The  apprcpriations  for  this  session,  including 
reappropriations.  permanent  appropriations,  and  specific  ap- 
propriations, total  $13,371,001,048.88.  This  is  the  largest 
peacetime  figure  in  history.  In  addition  to  those  items 
which  I  have  specified  in  the  table  below,  there  is  an  appro- 
priation for  public  acts  which  I  would  roughly  estimate  at 
SIOO.000.000, 

Reappropriations  are  properly  chargeable  because  in  every 
case  where  I  have  included  ihem  they  have  been  reappropria- 
tions out  of  old  appropriations  which  would,  except  for  the 
reappropriation,  expire. 

The  appropriations  during  this  session  of  Congress  for 
relief  purposes  total  just  over  $4,000,000,000,  so  that 
the  appropriations  for  the  regular  Departments  ex- 
ceed $9.000.000  000.  Thp  comparative  table  shows  ap- 
picpnations  for  the  last  three  regular  sessions,  as 
follows : 


Table  I 


Taie 


APTifiilture 

I>istriet  ii(  Columbia 

Independent  offices --- 

Interior . — 

LoKi«;lative 

Navy 

State,  Jiistioe.  Commeroe,  and  Labor.. 

Treasury -Post  offlc-e 

W.ir  I  >e(>artinect 

Fir«t  (lefieiepf  y 

Pe<-<in'l  deficiPtiry 

F.ni.^rL-ency  relief 

Inueri'.r  ilefi.  UTicy 


Subtotal 

Public  arts        - 

Public  resolutions 

Private  acts... 

Rural  Electrification  Adminietration. 
M  iscellaneous 


1st  se.ss.,  74ih 
Cong. 


Mth 


'tn 


Ml!,- 


40. 


$liM;.7.»>v!  14 

,115  00 

.956.20 

,928  00 

TfiO  IV) 


III, 
61, 

ai. 

4^s, 
*, 

;«(, 

4U1. 
112. 
272. 


M7, 

501 

220, 

74fi, 

.«*!, 

fi33. 
Wl. 
000, 


StfS  m) 
fi7H  00 
170  00 
830,42 
ZKi  .tO 
000.  00 


Subtotal , 

Permanent  appropriation- 
Third  deficiency 


Total 

Relief  (lofiriency 

In«<e<'t  fvintrol. 

bui,i:ir  ±Lid  orup  loans. 


Total. 


8,  1  'a,  389,  92S  (J« 

1('2.  l''.1.7-!l   47 

2  «:<'•  0H>^  (X) 

1.  ■J<i>,'i62.  bO 


8.  258,  fiSS,  100,  21 
2,200,101,127.00 


la  iM,  750,  227. 21 


$:'''■ 

,■/.,' ,  fwy,  iKi 

4  1 

,■'.(»  t,  (» m  1  *  I 

::•  y.>4. 

TiJ.tKi  111 

1  ;fi. 

42',  \\r,.  (10 

■z>, 

:(14,  42H  im 

^■2e~ 

:•*<..  h.->i  fm 

1  i.'- 

Oil  una  ii) 

WJ 

.'|-J4,  WZ  IHJ 

.'.27 

V4I..  N44  tXi 

3«.h 

■234.  Ofl  (Ifl 

3^000.00 


8,  563,  753,  434,  96 


80, 000, 000. 00 

laooaeooioo 


8,  623.  7.S3.  4.14  Ufi 
1, 505, 657, 086. 82 


$',),■■.  1  -v',.  ■^r:i  (K) 

47.  TiV),  Ml    (XI 

1,  iTii,  '"11,  (.:"  idt 
]vr  4",(  rvr  rrr 

24,  KV.    K^  7H 

.V7  K-v  4.'i»«  no 

r27  :'■':,  ■>":  (>> 

2,  yTi.  N4fi,  4;;-;  u; 
t'.ri  :<-":',  :'■:  n 

V4«  'Ci  >^"  «i 
S*),  7.(7.  ,'-»4i   14 

i,^74.uuo.  ouu.ua 


SJ  ST  .?..  7.'l!l 


,  IK.-,  Ji'J.  M4,on 
4M.  3V2.  »'.V'   .>: 


MIS*,  I)'.'., 

21- -'2. 

^.■12  4U!, 

;:*.  t44 
3.V.-4.  ..4i». 

■Ad  111. 

3.  772,  40-, 


1^:  00 

4i<4  a.) 

'':!'•  («J 

1>  (!) 

:',<7  in 

,■22  :*i 

ip««i  i,».i 


472.27I.6K»  00 


lM.6lUZi&.72 


la  128.  710,  521.  78        10.  -^',2  ^'J2.  '.'A.  00 


2.V).orif)  i»«:  ifi 

t?  nrri  «i>  nn 

7  1.  2.'jO.  h,io  U) 


13, 371. 001, 04S  ti.>5 


..V 


'1 


W: 


ff*'»S'' 

mm 


'  Permanent  appropriations  for  this  year  Included  under  the  department  lor  which  they  are  appropriated. 
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These  flRures  are  as  near  exaqt 
sta'ement  given  out  by  the 
Committee  follows  the  previous 
IcMve  out  either  the  permanent 
appropriation.'*.  In  which  event 
picture  of  the  e.xtravagance  of 

The  following  table  shows  ( 
prlatlon^  of  this  Congress  into 
appropriations  for  each  of  the 

T*B_«    II — Appropriations   made 

atsstom 
Agr' cult  lire' 

R^tfular    |7 

PtTTTHtrHTlt 1 

R<?approprlar.«l l 


sis  they  can  be  made.    If  the 

chairman  of  the  Appropriations 

practice,  they  may.  perhaps. 

appropriations  or  the  re- 

they  win  not  resent  a  true 

he  Congress. 

break-dowTi  of  the  appro- 
regiUar.  permanent,  and  re- 
I|)epartment.s 


ly 


i5  290  279  00 
A  524.066  00 
». 405.  000  00 


Dt-^tr!rt  of  Columbia: 

IJefiTT-llar      

PTTOanpnt        

R«'appropr!atecl. . 


Indiprndent  Office*: 

ItfKUiaf . 

P«*rmiinfnl 

Reappropriat*tl 


1.  4n   098  240  (X) 
»8,  829   860  00 

;4.  767.082   00 


Int<  rlor 

R<*<riilar      

Permaiipnt        

R^^iippropriated    _ ,    _ 

TraiisftT     to     reclamation 
fund 


J9  978  460  84 
>i\  fi.V)  840  00 
18,  736.  196  00 

X).  000,  000.  00 


Lesf  Matlvi" 

R»'k;i;:ar    .  . 

Pt'rn-.aMfv.t 
Reappropriated. 


Nav.- 


Rpini.ar    . 

Pp.'ir.anent    .      , 
R*appropr;ated . 


546 


Statf    Jvistire.  Commerce    ajid 

Rejf\ilar 

P>'rn.aiier.*.  

Reapprcpr'.a'.t^    


Tr»ii*ur7    Po«t  OflSce: 

Regular. 

Permanent      

Reiippropnatcd  - . 


.-    1. 

.-    2, 


At 

1 


War  ■ 


MllltATT-- 

Reirvilar 

Permanent 

Reappropriated. 

Nonmilltarv' — 

ReyV'^ar 

PtTnxanent. . .  ._ 
Re  a  p  p  r  opn  a  ted . 


Rel!*r    deficiency 

I:i«e -t    contr-.il    .. 

Su.:;vr    and    crop    loans 

'  C«   this    only   about   »65.000  000 
year     1939       The    amount    of    the 
protability   beyohd   the   $700  000 


00  3 


J  line  *',  '.'ilj 


.;  :  liir 
Net 

Pnr; 

..-trv': 

t\           . 

K»rti 
Hotv 

Co. 

l".jr»ii..ii. 

■;v     

.'.tV     

i  .nance 

$1.  y-«,  S*.\>J 

4.  xU-sCi 


1S37.  i7«, -'»i 


i'»<A,i«i, 


Sftenty- fifth   Congress,    thi^d 
193S 


11.089  219.344  00 


7,  255.  155  00 

1.895,  000  00 

242.531   27 


49,  392,686   27 


1,  596,635.  182.00 


1 .  6^3   78.3    50 

98.800  00 

0 


866  494  00 
1.  523.  000  00 
4   071.000  00 


869.065.496  84 


21,762,  583   50 


652,  460, 494   00 


SO,  589   795   00 

1    455   000   00 
0 


4^3 


683 , 526  00 
5.  659.  612   (X) 

15   OOO.  OOO   00 


132   044, -05  00 


3   954, 343.  138   00 


4  >9 


401.254  00 
1  OOO.  OOO  00 
3, 670.476  00 


464, 071.  730   00 


1P6  962,  867  00 
518,200  00 
!4,  025,  000  00 


22 1 ,  506,  067  00 

250,000,000   00 

2.  OOO.'XHl   00 

74.250.000   00 

can    be   spent  d\:rln(?    the    f^.'^cal 

appropriation  will    grow    in    all 
figure. 


Tabu    II — Appropnarur':?    "ladr    '  v    Sr^venty- fifth   Congress,    third 

jf.Siiun     .'  '    '*     C   !!'::iued 

Relief  and   recoverT: 

Direct   .  _     ' *.5,  215   405.  000   00 

Rf-appropnuled. 557,000.000  00 

$3.  772.405.000.00 
First  deficiency: 

RetTiilar 

Prrmaneiit 

30,  111.009.77 
S':'Cond   def^ci'*nry: 
Rpgiilur 
Reappropr:<itfd. 

291.673.522  50 


20  r.fip   009 

1    I,12J   000 

77 
00 

"  282   625    647 
y,  047,  875 

16 

34 

'In     ad!r:on.     16  iCO '"'On 
P    W    .\    ::eni 


13.371.001,048   88 

wa.-     made     chnrgeable     to    the     1939 


Of  the  $13,371001048  88   appropriations  for  this  session^ 

approxi.Tiately  $600,000,000  will  have  been  spent  by  July  1, 
r.e.xt.  Appro.ximatt-ly  $1  500,000,000  will  not  be  spent  until 
after  July  1,  1939.  but  wc  are  already  promised  deficiencies 
amounting  to  $1.200  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  which 
will  have  to  be  made  m  the  next  Congress.  This  means 
prot>abie  exp»'nditure.s  in  the  fiscal  year  1939.  which  begins 
on  July  1,  next,  of  approximately  $13,000,000,000,  in  addition 
to  about  $500,000  000  of  carry-ovfr  appropriations  which 
will  be  drawn  out  of  tht-  Trea-^ury  m  1939.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  R.  F  C  i.s  :n  a  po.->it,on  to  loan  $1,500,000,000,  so 
that  an  estimate  of  th^'  Crjvcrnmont'.s  expenditures  in  the 
year  1939  of  $13,500,000,000  i.s  con.servative. 

As  against  that.  w;t!i  '!>•  p^^^ent  trend  of  the  Roosevelt 
depression,  we  can  .xi)*":  •  S4  .'lOO  000  000  of  Government  rev- 
enues, m  addition  :u  p' s'ai  i->-\^'nues  of  approximately 
$900  000,000.  so  that  we  are  facine  a  deficit  of  approximately 
s-'ven  to  eit;ht  billion  dollars  and  a  public  debt  of  approxi- 
mately 545.000,000  000  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

It  n^'eds  no  sratement  by  me  to  .show  the  alarming  char- 
acter of  thi.s  picture  of  our  Government  finances. 

Pum.p  priming  on  a  colossal  scale  in  the  last  5  years  has 
completely  d'-moralized  the  economic  set-up  of  America.  It 
has  de.'^troyed  the  social  security  of  our  people.  It  has  de- 
stroyed their  jobs  forever,  and  now  we  have  been  forced  by 
the  administration  into  another  pump-primine;  proposition, 
designed  to  prevent  industrial  recovery  and  to  completely 
destroy  private  busmess  and  private  ownership  of  our  farms 
and  to  completely  regiment  and  enslave  the  p«^ople. 

The  following  table  shows  the  appropriations  of  each  ses- 
s.on  of  Congress  beginning  with  the  third  session  of  the 
Sevf'nty -first  Congress: 

Table   III 


'  'on?T^.« 

Session 

Year 

.^niiiunt 

&  venty-firjt 

Third 

1931 
1932 
19,33 
I9.'M 
1935 
I'.m 
1937 
I'tlt^i 

— 

$4.  CKl,  rA  W<i  '« 
•i.fi-.7,  440.  •):(•■.  .J3 
8,  ?J1.  .fM',.  777-  10 
11.634.37'.,  <i is  23 
10, 458,  7.Vi.  i.'7  Jl 
10,  129,  7  HI  521.  7S 

1(1.  j.'.j,  s<j'.>.  ',r,'\  •■•0 

!3,  371,tKJl.i.HH  vJ 

S»vemy-!*«>n<l 

First 

P«  vent y -second  aod  Seventy-third. 

Stvenly-third 

S«venty-fourUi 

Second  and  first... 

Third 

First 

Do 

Stcood..'.'.'.'."'.." 

Vint 

Third 

S«venty-nfth 

Vo 

T^ie  following  table  shows  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Oovfrnment.  pMhl.c  debt,  both  direct  and  'guaranteed,  and  the 
net  public  deb.  aiur  dtducting  the  cash  balance; 


Tablb  IV 


June  .»'.  ;'J3J 


Jo:.e  *',  IXU 


'2  M    I      C«MV  ni.  >->*  'VI   ,      ta.  1!^.  'M.  M'.   M 

s  ■*»        A, '«^,  4i\  .v.^  irt  ,      :  1 . j,\  I ',<< I,  M  j-s 


Ki  '«»\  4/^7.  ani.  119 
:.  .rs,  >A  las.  57 


•if, 


1.  7*«v>4»»4,i»ifi   Vi 

I!l,»>7\  4/57.  Xi'*   >» 

1.  »li  *fv»,  i'JK.  lit 


V  Hhs  i\*\  V35  42         1 575,  J57.  963.  6\ 


Ji.  »"..  Jl'i,  174-32 
l.M",  4,ti  W  r^ 

S;'-,  '"."4,  j»i   ,•( 

l.(U9,  H'U,  Mt.'  JO 


36,859.547.085.06 
i,7:a.  TS4.  %«2  nn 

1.  in\9!3,  3iii    t) 

2,  eu),  677,  oli  00 


Tola!  Jebt      •     21,  l.VV  (>««\  ~.  7  -je  ^     23.  .vy,  423,  rr  M        r.  63v.  fflg,  060.  32       32,  479.  811,  739  06 


June  30,  1VB6 


K  115.936,615  13 

ia5iM,na,(wj.35 


6,468,775.07^22 


31.087.033.388.77 

r427.'73S,'c7a66" 
3, 062,  104.  SIO  00 

253,552.305.00 


35.  S40.  42^.  374  77 


June  V. 


;  M7 


June  11.  193S 


$.V2'.r.  V) 
9,  \\i..^A' 


3.824,Vi8.  'v;   H 


33, 871. 138, 824. 86 

'"i.446.'6o4,"»8.'o6 
3,030.11^997  Dij 

253.036.  Kiv  r»i 


r. 

SfW. 

'-''1, 

',)R2  «) 
\i\i  s4 

o 

liOfi, 

>1-', 

y.7  ■J4 

34.811.  5(.i.},  59ii  s3 

1,  4.111.  I4.i.  >«i0.  OO 
2,y»r4,4«(>  2yn  \)0 

»¥!. '^■1.  17.5.00 


38,  .^Qfl.  293,  fVW  ■>s  ;      jy.  -v»i,  97fi.  ^55.  a 
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Tt  will  be  noted  that  the  last  figure  is  not  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  but  the  11th  day  of  June  1938.  the  latest  date 
available  to  me.  and  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  not 
comparable. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government  beginning  Jime  30.  1930.  The  last 
available  dat<^  that  I  have  is  April  30.  1938.  These  figures 
indicate  a  steady  increase  in  employees.  I  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing that  by  the  present  time  the  nvmiber  exceeds  900.000. 
This  indicates  an  increase  since  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion came  into  power  of  322.000. 

Table  V 

1930 660,  456 

1931 571.368 

1B32 570,  000 

1933 577.  170 

1934 680.  181 

1935 751,  269 

1936  810. 418 

1937  (Mav  31  1937^ 840.159 

1938  (Apr.  SO.  1938) 890.000 

Since  the  4th  of  March  1933  there  has  been  spent  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  the  enormous  sum  of  more  than 
$42,000,000,000  to  this  date — in  about  5  years. 

The  information  which  I  have  submitted  indicates  that  a 
continuance  of  the  administration's  program  means  a  total 
financial  collapse. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  had  before  it  for  several  years  the  highly  controversial 
i.ssue  of  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  and  child  labor  of 
those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  House  finally 
adopted  the  compromise  bill  that  was  prepared  and  agreed  on 
by  the  conference  committee  made  up  of  five  Members  of 
the  Hoase  and  five  Members  of  the  Senate.  'Hie  vote  in  the 
House  was  290  in  favor  of  this  bill  to  89  opposed  to  it.  I 
voted  for  the  bill,  but,  owing  to  the  limited  time  for  debate 
and  the  time  being  taken  up  by  members  of  that  particular 
committee,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  express  my  views 
at  that  time. 

The  bill  that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  of  the  House  F.nd 
Senate,  representing  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  and 
made  up  of  Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  a  much  better  bill  than  any  bill  that  has  yet 
been  presented  to  the  Congre-ss. 

A  Nation-wide  poll  of  the  American  people  taken  time  and 
again  and  recently  indicates  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
favored  a  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  for  the  work- 
ers of  this  country  and  the  elimination  of  child  labor.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  other  labor  groups  were  united 
in  support  of  this  bill.  It  was  likewise  supported  by  those 
owning  and  controlling  many  industries  in  this  country. 

The  bill  that  was  recommitted  by  the  House  in  December 
1937  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  other  labor  groups.  All  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods at  their  special  request  were  excluded  from  its  provi- 
sions. That  bill  fixed  no  minimum  of  wages  or  maximum  of 
hours.  That  great  pwwer  under  that  bill  would  have  been 
delegated  to  a  one-man  administrator.  He  would  have  had 
the  power  to  fix  wages  and  hours  in  hundreds  of  thousaztds 
of  industrial  units.  President  Green,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  in  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  bill,  very 
truthfully,  in  my  opinion,  asserted  that  lio  man  In  this  coun- 


try had  ever  been  granted  such  extraordinary  powers.  Presi- 
dent Green  said  the  one-man  adminis.trator  under  that  bill 
would  have  the  power  to  destroy  industries,  collective-bar- 
gaining agencies — labor  unions — collective  bargaining,  and 
communities  themselves.  I  doubt  if  any  labor  group  really 
favored  the  bill.  This  administrator  could  have  fixed  wages 
at  5  cents.  10  cents,  20  cents,  or  any  other  sum  per  hour  up 
to  40  cents.  He  could  have  fixed  44.  48,  60.  or  above  that 
per  week,  but  he  could  not  have  fixed  them  at  less  than  40 
hours  a  week.  I  agreed  with  President  Green  and  other 
friends  of  labor  in  their  opposition  to  that  bill,  and  therefore 
voted  to  recommit  it. 

Some  time  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  bill.  TTiis  bill  cam© 
over  to  the  House.  While  there  was  serious  objection  to  the 
Board  it  set  up,  yet  it  was  considered  too  fiexible  in  its 
provisions.  It  gave  a  board  the  right  to  fix  any  wages  or 
any  hours  up  to  40  cents  an  hour  and  not  less  than  40  hours 
a  week.  In  other  words,  under  that  bill  Congress  would 
delegate  to  that  board  its  power  to  fix  wages  and  hours,  and 
in  that  respect  it  was  quite  as  objectionable  as  the  one-man 
admirvistrator  in  the  House  bill. 

This  bill  came  to  the  House,  and  a  committee  of  the  House 
struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  and  srubstituted  a  bill  of  its 
own.  The  House  bill  was  a  sectional,  political  bill.  It  was 
bom  out  of  a  feeling  of  resentment  of  both  industry  and 
labor  of  the  North  and  East  to  indxistry  and  labor  of  the 
South.  Its  purpo.se.  as  expressed  by  its  advocates  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  Senat.e  and  elst^where.  was  to  take  the 
business  and  employment  away  from  the  people  of  the  Sotrth 
and  give  this  to  the  people  of  the  North  and  East.  I  doubt 
if  anyone  seriously  objected  to  the  25  cents  an  hour  or  the 
44  hours  a  week,  or  the  elimination  of  child  labor.  However, 
the  bill  was  too  rigid. 

The  conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate  took  up  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill  and  out  of  these  brought  forth 
a  modified  bill  with  a  unanimous  repjort,  and  this  is  the 
bill  that  was  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  and 
Senate  by  Republicans.  Progressives,  and  Deirocrats-— North, 
South.  East,  and  West. 

FOErr  MnxioN  workers  rxci.  tjid 

The  bill  that  we  enacted  into  law  and  the  other  two  bills 
that  failed  of  passage  applied  only  to  industries  and  persons 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  not  all  of  those  were 
included.  All  of  these  biUs  exempted  or  excluded  those  en- 
gaged in  intrastate  commerce  as  well  as  a  number  of  groups 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  It  hi  generally  agreed  that 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution.  do«;s  not  have  the  power 
to  regiilate  wages,  hours,  or  workln.g  conditions  of  those 
engaged  in  strictly  intrastate  business.  The  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  legislate  only  as  to  those  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  or  interstaU;  business.  From  the 
standpoint  of  uniformity  in  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions, this  is  considered  unfortunate,  because  as  a  rule  the 
low  wages,  long  hours,  and  poor  working  conditions  are  f  oimd 
among  the  workers  engaged  in  intrastate  business  and  com- 
merce. There  are  about  40.000,000  of  these  workers  who  do 
not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Although  the  railroads,  railroad  workers,  workers  em- 
ployed in  motor  transportation  operating  busses  and  trucks, 
those  engaged  in  air  transportation,  and  those  engaged  in 
water  transportation  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  could  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  at 
their  own  request  they  have  been  excluded  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  All  the  railroad  workers,  through  their 
railroad  brotherhoods,  urged  that  Caogress  exclude  all  rail- 
road workers  from  this  bill  as  to  hours,  as  they  already  have 
the  8-hour  day,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime;  therefore 
this  bill  as  it  concerns  hours  does  not  apply  to  the  950,000 
railroad  workers  of  this  country.  The  railroad  workers  re- 
quested Congress  to  exclude  all  of  them  from  this  bill  as  to 
wages  except  the  maintenance-of-way  workers,  such  as  sec- 
tion hands,  and  so  forth.  Therefore  the  maintemance-of- 
way  workers  of  the  railroads  come  under  the  provisions  of 
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♦hL"<  bi:i  aj  to  wacps  only.     All  o 
exrl'idfd.     The  workTs  enRag'-d  i 
comm' ditifs  and  in  prr-paring  t 
dlstr.b.incn    arr    l.kpwiso    excludec 
th:*;    b,  1      AH   in   all.    it    l?   esuma 
40  000^00  Wnrkers  of  th.s  country' 
iicn  .  ;.    th;s  bill,  most  cf  tht  m 
intra,  •iti^  c.mnierce  and  ihe  o 
own  rt'iufsi. 

Th.s  mraMire  will  not   go  into 
th>'  F*rt  sidor.'.  ^;v:'.'>  th*'  tjill,  and  f 
after  the  minimum  wage  us  ftxed 
applies  to  all  character  cf  labor 
in    uv.  Tstatc    commerce,    common 
skiKfHl     F-ir    (he   third   year  afte 
efTrct  the  minimum  wa«es  are  30 
aft«'r  It  Ro**s  into  cfTtrt  the 
cents  an  hour,  unless  it  should  a 
is  not    ea-Mble  or  will  result  In  c 
the  flrrt  year  after  it  Rues  into 
be  moie  than  44  hours  unless  the 
for  0%-erlline.     For  the  second  year 
for  th(   third  year  and  on  the 
Of  cfxirse,  there  are  millions  of 
state  commerce  wlio  are  re<eivinK 
who  are  worltinR  lesa  than  44.  42. 

This  bill  eliminates  employment 
nf  age  in  indu-itrlea  that  are  engag 
Thii  f<  Uows  the  law  as  it  now  is  ir 
ail  of  Ihe  otiier  Stat'"s. 

This  law  provides  for  the  nami 
U  a  contention  ov.t  ihe  rt-asonu 
whrre  It  1.1  contended  by  the  w 
year  tlie  Industry  can  afford  to 
One-l^lrd  of  the  members  of  ihu 
work«>ri  In  the  particular  Industry 
members  will  represent  the  indust 
lie.  an  1  to  delfrminc  whi-ther  or 
nifuf"  than  30  centos  an  hour  thi; 
terms  of  the  act.  mvist  tak^^  Into 
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W.'.h  few  exceptions  the  rri.lrorul  wirkers  receive  a  much 
hi^'her  wage  than  :;5  cents  an  hour  wrli  an  8-hour  day  and 
•:m'/  ind  a  half  for  overtime.  Many  :iu-  •iiiob-le  lactones  pay 
ihf.r  conim  c-i  laborers  $6  a  day  for  ci  n.::;'  :i  1.  bnr  The  mme 
\soriS' rs  m  this  country  under  :.h<-.r  ei;:i:a<'-  receive  on  an 
avern,:?  more  than  TO  cents  an  hour  'a.iI.  a  .>j-l.(->ur  week,  and 
the  If.  we  t-pa:d  vvor.^iers  under  these  cun;rart,>.  as  I  remember, 
recen  e  50  cents  ar  h  'ur  The  steel  workers  have  even  a  bet- 
ter azreemcnt.  Many  of  ;iie  worke.'-s  :n  th"  bis  industries 
receive  an  av»Ta>:t'  80  cents  an  hour  with  30  hour.s  to  the 
w  tk  Tl>rtf  re  it  appears  that  it  is  not  unreiusonable  to  fix 
a  •.v.i:e  a*  2b  cents  an  hour  and  44  hcjurs  a  W' .  k  for  th.^  first 
ytar  30  rents  an  hour  and  42  hours  a  'Atrk  for  the  .second 
year;  and  in  no  event  th  r:',if:rT  c.i:i  it  exc  cd  40  cenl-s  an 
h.our  or  n^nre  th.in  40  Ii  'i:>  a  w- «  k  Tlie  Si^uth,  despite  its 
freiflit  Ql!T'Tent:al-  <.'•■  -'  .  i  pmii-.u-'icn  and  lack  of  large  units, 
unde-  th.s  bill  ciii  ;■  .niiv  'e  with  tl'.e  N'.-rth  and  East. 

ACRICTTTT-KK.    lAnoR.    Ivr'-STTIT      \N?    r    iNfMERCE   SXTrKH    mOM    NXW   DK.U. 

This  Nation  hius  Korie  !h.niut;h  •Aith  s(3nic  four  or  five  great 
panics.  We  recoviT.-d  tnar.  ihrm  m  4  years  or  less  without 
any  effort  to  lend  cr  spenil  (iur..<  Iv.'s  into  prospenty.  This 
panic  is  now  m  its  ninth  ye.ir.  It  is  much  worse  now  than  It 
was  in  1932  or  1933.  before  we  bei;Hn  our  great  lending,  spc'nd- 
ing.  and  so-call<d  reform  poLci»\s.  During  all  the  other 
pt'rio.ls  of  our  histtiry  tt;ere  wa.'^  no  uivnipluyment,  no  doles, 
no  r»  lief  Industry  bouni.d.  agriculture  was  prosptTous.  and 
the  \i.'orkers  of  this  country  were  employed  at  pood  wages. 
Ta.xe-;  were  constantly  reduced  and  so  was  our  national  debt. 
Ther>  was  ix-aee,  plenty,  and  happine.ss  throughout  the  land. 

In  19,13  this  administration  embarked  on  its  New  Deal  pol- 
icies, increivsmK  taxes  de.str  lyinn  our  crops,  borrowing  and 
."•quaiidennK  billions  of  dollars  In  the  last  5  yeai"s  this  admin- 
istration ha.s  had  Congress  to  a:)propriatc  mure  than 
$45.0)0. 000, 000  Tlu.i  is  an  tnormous  sum  of  money  when  we 
consMer  the  fact  that  all  th'-  administrations  from  Owrge 
Washington  down  to  Woodrow  WiLson — fr(im  1789  to  1913 — 
appropnat^-d  a  little  more  th.an  $32,000,000,000.  This  admin- 
istration has  had  appr  ipnateJ  $12,000,000,000  more  m  5  years 
than  was  appropriated  in  124  yearh,  and  with  the  $32,000,- 
000.000  in  124  years  we  earned  on  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  and  fought  and  paid  for  all  the  wars.  This 
administration  has  not  only  increased  our  national  debt  to 
nearly  $38,000,000,000  but  industry  m  these  5  years  has  used 
up  more  than  $20,000  000.000  of  itjj  rf.serves  and  surpluses  in 
ordei  to  keep  going.  Buiiiiess  shut-downs  arc  on  the  in- 
crease; farm  commodities  continue  to  go  down.  The  outlook 
is  vc:-y  Rloomy,  md-a'd.  One  thing  continues  to  hold  it.s  own 
and  hat  is  the  hikjh  cos*  of  l:v:t-m  Workers  are  either  out  of 
work  or  are  runmng  short  time,  and  this  with  the  high  cost 
of  lr.-:ng  creates  a  real  problem  for  the  workers  and  their 
fami  les.  The  W.  P.  A.  with  its  limited  hours  and  low  wages 
cannct  satisfy  the  workers  and  their  families.  This  Congress 
has  appropriated  over  $12.000  000,000  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  not  including  the  SI  800,000.000  authorized  to  be  loaned 
by  Hie  R.  F.  C.  This  is  the  must  astonishing  record  ever 
made  in  this  country,  or  any  country,  for  spending  and  lend- 
ing, and  yet  we  are  m  the  midst  of  the  greatest  panic  this 
country  has  ever  had.  It  is  admitted  that  this  tremendous 
sum  to  be  expended  next  year  will  not  provide  work  for  more 
than  3,500,000  workers,  and  most  of  those  are  now  on  work 
relief,  What  is  to  become  if  the  o'her  12.000,000  or  more 
unemployed  workers''  Our  New  Oral  friends  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Senate  now  frankly  admit  they  have  not  found 
a  solution  for  the  paralysis  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce, or  to  put  biick  to  woik  the  great  army  of  unemployed. 
They  are  forced  to  admit  now  that  with  all  their  spending, 
lending,  and  regimentation  the  counuy  is  faced  with  the 
greaiest  panic  of  its  history. 

ACHCTXTTTU.    IJfDrSTXT      AND    COMMESCTB    MUST    PROVIDI    TH«    JOBS 

We  must  know  by  this  time  that  we  cannot  tax  and  squan- 
der ourselves  into  prcv^perity.  Neither  can  we  bring  about 
good  times  by  destroying  our  crops  or  by  placing  the  activities 
of  130,000,000  Americans  into  the  hands  of  a  few  bureaucrats 
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here  In  Washington.  Agricultu.'-e,  industry,  and  commerce 
must  provide  the  jobs — real  jobs  with  real  wa^es  to  the  people 
of  tius  country.  President  Roosevelt  said  in  1932  that  taxes 
were  paid  in  the  sweat  erf  every  man  wtio  labors,  and,  if  exces- 
sive, they  would  bring  about  closed  factories,  shops,  and  mills 
and  create  a  great  array  of  unemployed.  The  increase  of  our 
Federal  revenue  by  more  than  200  percent  in  5  years  is  now 
beuig  reflected  in  idle  factories  and  a  great  army  of  unem- 
ployed. Thelaovemment  is  using  the  taxpayers'  money  not 
to  encourage  business  but  to  become  the  active  competitor  of 
private  capital  and  private  enterprise.  This,  of  course,  has 
discouraged  private  capital  and  private  enterprise.  Under  the 
farm  cut-out  policy  we  have  produced  scarcity  in  this  coun- 
try, and  under  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements  of  this  ad- 
ministration we  have  made  it  possible  for  foreign  farm  prod- 
ucts, produced  by  peon  labor  in  foreign  countries,  to  enter  our 
country.  We  have  brought  In  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
products  of  foreign  industries  produced  by  cheap  labor,  child 
labor  with  long  hours,  poor  wa^res.  and  bad  working  condi- 
tions, to  compete  with  our  own  workers  here.  We  cut  down 
the  hours.  Increased  wages,  cut  out  child  labor  In  this  country 
and  then  permit  the  products  of  foreign  countries  to  be 
brought  In  here  that  are  iwoduced  by  the  cheapest  labor,  the 
lorigest  working  hours,  the  worst  working  conditions,  and 
child  labor.  There  are  about  7,000,000  aliens  In  this  country 
who  have  Jobs  or  are  supported  by  relief.  We  must  give 
preference  to  American  farmers,  American  workers,  American 
industries,  and  American  citizens.  Every  person  who  invests 
a  dollar  In  any  enterprise  is  immediately  set  upon  and  har- 
assed by  the  bureaus  under  this  administration.  We  must 
encoiutige  agriculture,  Industry,  and  commerce,  and  ttiereby 
induce  the  billions  and  billions  of  Idle  dollars  of  our  cltisens 
to  again  return  to  active  enterprises  providing  jobs  at  good 
wages,  reasonable  hours,  and  proper  working  conditions,  as 
these  dollars  were  engaged  in  the  50  or  more  years  prior  to 
the  present  depression.  This  Is  the  greatest  country  of  the 
world  in  every  respect  and  It  has  a  great  citizenship.  There 
is  no  excuse  on  earth  for  this  continued  depression  except,  in 
my  opinion,  the  unwise  policies  of  the  present  administration. 
We  will  have  a  deficit  of  somewhere  near  $8,000,000,000  in 
the  Government  expenditures  this  coming  fiscal  year.  Of 
course,  this  great  siun  being  used  in  rebef ,  and  so  forth,  will 
perhaps  help  the  New  Deal  to  continue  in  power  a  little  while 
longer.  But  after  this  money  is  spent  and  the  national  debt 
reaches  over  $45,000,000,000,  mark  my  words,  this  country 
will  be  in  worse  condition  than  it  is  now.  It  cannot  come  out 
Of  this  depression  under  the  present  poLcies  of  the  New  Deal. 


The  Wheat  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  {legislative  day  o/  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  generations  we  have 
been  taught  that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  our  pros- 
perity. To  most  of  us  it  was  one  of  the  truths  that  we  held 
to  be  self-evident.  It  has  been  expressed  in  many  different 
ways,  but  no  matter  how  It  was  expressed  the  thought  was 
the  same:  As  agriculture  prospers,  so  the  Nation  prospers. 
Adam  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest  of  economists,  taught  this 
principle  as  fundamental  of  the  science  of  political  economy. 
Statesmen  abroad  and  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
expressed  it  m  a  fimdamental  principle  of  statesmanship. 
The  World  War  set  many  nations  to  building  up  their  own 
agriculture  as  a  f undamentsd  of  national  security.  The  idea 
found  frequent  expression  in  poetry.  Edwin  Markham,  In 
his  widely  read  poem,  pictured  "the  man  with  a  hoe"  as 
bearing  on  his  back  "the  btirdens  of  the  world." 


After  the  World  War,  when  our  agricultiu-e  fell  upon  evil 
times  smd  prophesied  an  economic  collapse  for  the  whole 
Nation,  the  idea  that  we  cannot  havt-  national  prosperity 
until  the  farmer  prospers  was  kept  iilive.  It  was  frequently 
expressed  amid  our  sagging  economic  fortunes.  We  heard  it 
on  every  political  stump  in  the  farming  areas,  but  it  was  little 
more  than  a  soothing  campaign  utterance  to  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  we  set  about  the  business  of  expressing  national 
jwhcy  in  legislation.  It  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  voodoo 
chant  oft  repeated  to  keep  away  the  evil  spirits  of  poverty. 
The  theory  appeared  to  be  that  by  chanting  it  frequently  we 
could  have  national  prosperity. 

During  the  twenties  farmers  got  a  smaller  and  smaller 
share  of  the  national  income.  They  traded  cheap  farm  prod- 
ucts for  high-priced  product*  of  industry.  Farming  ran  to  a 
deficit  and  farm  debt  piled  up.  Mortgages  increased  and 
took  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  farmer's  Income.  Banks 
in  the  farming  areas  closed,  and  an  economic  lllr>ess  spread 
like  an  epidemic  through  the  regions  which  were  the  source 
of  the  Nation's  food  and  raw  materials  for  manufacture. 
Through  the  Wheat  Belt,  thr  Corn  Belt,  and  the  Cotton  Belt 
farmers  again  and  again  heard  the  cry:  As  agriculture  pros- 
pers so  the  Nation  prospers.  But  nothing  was  done  to  help 
agriculture  prosper. 

The  economic  distress  moved  outward  from  the  farm  area-s 
Into  the  cities,  The  closed  banks  in  the  farm  areas  and  the 
declining  value  of  farm  land  and  farm  products  on  which 
farm  mortgages  were  based  weakened  the  Nation's  credit 
structure  and  reacts  upon  conditions  in  the  cities.  Farm 
buying  power  dwindled  and  the  purchase  of  Industrial  prod- 
ucts by  farmers  le.^^sened  with  the  n^tilt  that  unemployment 
grew.  And  still  farmers  heard  the  chant:  As  agriculture 
prospers,  so  the  Nation  prospers.  But  still  nothing  was  done 
{■o  help  agriculture  prosper. 

Trees  and  plants  flourish  when  you  apply  nourishment  at 
the  roots,  but  the  administrations  through  the  decade  that 
speeded  us  on  our  way  to  a  depression  stubbornly  persisted  In 
applying  economic  nourishment  not  at  the  root^  but  at  the 
top  of  our  economic  structure. 

Six  years  ago  the  present  iwJminlstration  took  over  the 
direction  of  national  affairs  and  put  at  work  the  idea  that 
recovery  starts  on  the  farm.  What  had  been  a  voodoo  chant 
used  to  still  the  revolt  against  an  impossible  farm  situation 
was  converted  into  a  working  principle.  And  for  6  years  the 
idea  that  farm  prosperity  is  the  basis  of  otir  national  pros- 
perity has  been  the  motivating  force  of  the  Oovemment'B 
efforts  to  meet  the  farm  problem. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  other 
governmental  agencies  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmers 
by  the  New  Deal.  Business,  particularly  large  business  organ- 
izations, had  long  had  the  benefit  of  governmental  facilities 
for  working  out  Its  problems.  TTie  New  Deal  extended  the 
services  of  the  Government  as  an  agtjncy  through  which  agri- 
culture could  obtain  the  benefits  of  governmental  assistance 
that  other  phases  of  the  national  economic  order  had  enjoyed. 
The  Gtovernment  provided  agencies  through  which  the  farm- 
ers could  work  to  increase  farm  Income  and  get  for  farmers 
a  larger  share  of  the  totiJ  national  Income.  There  are  two 
iintural  results  from  an  increase  in  farm  income.  It  pro- 
duces better  living  conditions  on  the  farm  and  It  gives  the 
farmer  more  purchasing  power  so  that  he  can  beoome  a  better 
customer  of  Industry,  thus  contributing  to  an  increase  tn  urban 
employment.  The  present  administration  has  consistently 
stressed  the  point  that  the  road  of  recovery  leads  through 
a  combination  of  increased  farmer  and  worker  Income. 

Thus  the  New  Deal  traced  the  source  of  recovery  back  to 
the  farm.  It  did  more  than  that.  It  delegated  to  fanners 
the  job  of  getting  prosperity  back  to  the  farm.  It  put  Into 
effect  a  farm  program  operated  by  farmers.  Amid  this  welter 
of  criticism  of  the  administration's  farm  program  there  te 
{Mainly  evident  an  attempt  to  get  farmers  to  forget  that  It  was 
farmers  who  did  the  thinking  out  of  which  the  A.  A.  A.  and 
the  soil-conser\'ation  program  grew.  Look  for  the  conference 
room  in  which  agricultiuaJ-adjustment  policies  were  evolved 
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and  the  trail  win  lead  you  to  the  jlow  scat.  The  indivld^xaJ 
thmkJ'iR  of  mJlliorw  of  farmers  fciind  expression  soon  after 
the  World  War  m  a  protest  against  having  someone  else  do 
their  ihinkin*f  The  protest  went  unheeded  through  the 
twenti  s.  and  finally  found  a  heedJng  ear  only  when  the  New 
Deal  *ent  into  efleci.  The  individual  thinking  of  these  farm- 
ers IS  oow  written  Into  a  national  policy. 

Panner  direction  of  a  farm  prcx  ;ram  did  not  end  with  the 
tvuiution  of  a  policy  The  admi  ilstralion  of  the  program 
*as  turned  over  to  the  farmers  as  far  as  possible.  In  every 
auncu  tural  county  in  the  United  States  committees  composed 
of  fanners  are  working  out  policies  and  details  of  administra- 
tion ol  a  program  that  is  vital  to  t  le  farmer's  welfare.  They 
are  concerned  with  such  vital  prollems  as  a  fair  price  to  the 
farme-.  farming  practices  that  leikd  to  soil  efiBciency,  and  a 
fair  siiare  of  the  income. 

I  wcnder  how  many  Members  of  this  House  have  been  In  a 
broker  5  office  or  a  grain  exchang;  and  observed  the  opera- 
tion ol  forces  that  made  farm  prtcss?  II  you  were  a  farmer, 
whom  would  you  choose  to  fix  you/  prices — a  group  of  specu- 
lators who  were  putting  your  fortunes  on  the  throw  of  dice 
or  a  sroup  of  farmers  who  were  familiar  with  the  services 
that  a  farmer  performed  to  produce  farm  products  and  who 
knew  .'rom  experience  what  an  adequate  price  should  be?  Of 
course,  you  would  pick  the  men  wt.o  know  farming. 

The  present  farm  program  has  given  to  the  farmer  some 
contnil  over  his  prices.  Early  in  tie  history  of  English  juris- 
prudence the  principle  was  written  giving  to  every  man  a 
right  to  be  Judged  by  his  peers.  It  was  not  until  1933  that 
the  ff.rmer  acquired  the  right  to  have  the  adequacy  of  his 
prices  and  other  factors  important  to  his  welfare  judged  by 
fanners — equals  who  understood. 

Wh<?n  the  present  administration  took  office,  farmers  had 
emphatically  stated  what  they  wanted.  They  wanted  a  fair 
price — a  pnce  that  would  give  thejr  products  a  fair  exchange 
value  when  they  purchased  nonfaim  products.  They  did  not 
want  to  pay  for  farm  machinery  a  1929  prices  with  wheat  at 
1932  prices.  They  wanted  an  ac  equate  income  from  their 
farms  an  income  that  would  kee  >  them  from  running  fur- 
ther into  debt;  an  Income  that  woild  enable  them  to  replace 
what  .heir  crops  took  out  of  the  loil.  which  in  the  long  run 
is  the  basis  for  profitable  farm  operation.  They  did  not  wiant 
to  be  driven  to  exploiting  their  scil  under  the  goad  of  ruin- 
ously low  prices.  They  wanted  pr  ces  for  their  products  that 
were  £>ased  on  what  the  America  ui  market  is  able  to  pay. 
They  had  been  buying  what  the]  needed  on  the  American 
market  at  prices  kept  high  by  tar  ffs.  and  selling  wheat  and 
other  farm  ixtxlucts  on  the  American  market  at  much  lower 
world  prices.  They  objected  to  Industry's  insistence  that 
farmers  supply  workingmen  with  c  leap  food,  so  that  industry 
could  maintain  lower  wage  scale:.  They  wanted  credit  at 
more  i-easonable  rates,  rates  that  i  ere  comparable  with  those 
that  industry  was  getting.  In  sh)rt.  they  wanted  economic 
equall'.y.  One  thing  more  fanners  wanted.  They  wanted  a 
voice  in  the  policy  making  that  Ui<  solved  their  welfare. 

We  are  all  fanxiliar  with  thos!  demands  of  agriculture. 
They  liad  all  been  frequently  expnissed.  The  Justice  of  these 
demar.ds  also  was  generally  recogiiaed.  But  imtil  1933  any 
attemiXs  to  meet  these  demands  were  merely  soothing  ges- 
tures that  ended  in  adverse  votes  and  vetoes. 

In  t  tie  last  6  years  farm  incoin<  has  doubled  and  farmers 
are  gitting  a  larger  share  of  tke  total  national  Incccne. 
Wheal  prices,  which,  according  to  ;he  Bureau  of  A^cultural 
Bconoinica,  averaged  around  36  c<nts  a  bushel  just  prior  to 
1933.  tiave  doubled  and  trebled.  For  6  years  they  have  main- 
tained an  average  ol  double  or  more  of  the  price  of  wheat  in 
1933.  CntJcs  of  the  administratlonj  say  that  we  have  slid  back 
Into  another  depression.    If  that  ■  true,  wheat  farmers  can 


oonsoli'  themselves  with  the  fact 


hat  wheat  prices  are  itill 


veil  aliove  the  1932  depreaaion  pr  oea.    And  during  much  of 


the  6- fear  period  the  wheat  price 


haa  been  malntalntd  above  iha  «o  Id  price. 


on  the  AoiericaQ  market 


W:th  better  prices  and  v^nth  better  Incomes,  fanners  were 
in  a  position  to  mainlain  the  fertility  in  their  soil  and  repair 
their  farm  plant.  The  incentive  to  suclc  out  of  the  soil  every 
bit  cf  fertility  that  it  wnuid  yield  was  lessened  when  prices 
and  income  were  increa.^ed.  But  the  farm  program  gave 
addr.ional  Incenuve  to  improve  farm  land  and  make  it  a 
better  long-time  basis  for  farm  income.  The  A.  A.  A.  pay- 
ments helped  farmers  to  protect  their  soil  from  erosion  and 
put  oack  the  soU  fertility  that  intensive  cropping  had  raided. 
The  programs  were  designrd  to  help  the  farmer  make  his 
farm  a  better  continuing  basi.s  for  profitable  operation. 

Tlie  farmer's  domestic  market  has  tx^en  improved.  Over  a 
long  period  the  incomes  of  farmers  and  that  of  urban  work- 
ers liave  risen  and  fallt-n  in  unison.  Wtll-paid  labor  in  the 
cities  means  a  b*>tttT  market  for  the  farmer.  Unemployment 
cuts  into  the  farmers'  returns.  The  present  administration 
has  directed  its  efTorts  toward  improving  Income  among 
urban  workers  and  has  supplied  the  unemployed  with  pur- 
chav'ing  power.  In  the  d"mestic  markets  that  purchased  the 
food  and  fiber  suppLed  by  the  farmers  therp  has  been  money 
enough  during  the  past  6  years  to  pay  the  farmer  better 
pnc'is,  and  the  Government  has  filled  in  the  gaps  in  urban 
income  with  relief  purcha.ses  that  supported  rather  than 
forced  down  the  farmer  s  price  In  the  past  the  burden  of 
supplying  cheap  food  to  the  poor  in  urban  areas  fell  mostly 
upon  farmers.  The  Government  is  now  helping  the  farmers 
bear  that  load. 

Tne  wheat  growers  have  gotten  help  on  their  export  prob- 
lem;;. 'When  the  New  E>eai  took  over  the  administration  of 
the  Government  a  huge  wheat  surplus  stagnated  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  The  A.  A  A.  helped  the  wheat  growers  in 
1933-34  to  move  28.000  000  bushels  of  this  wheat  into  export, 
"and  farmers  got  the  prevailing  American  market  price — not 
the  niggardly  price  that  was  paid  in  the  world  markets. 
Wheat  exports  have  improved.  During  the  past  12  months 
this  country  has  txported  nearly  90.000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  encouraging  part  of  this  export  is  not  alone  the  amount 
exported  but  the  fact  that  the  j^merican  wheat  grower  got  a 
good  price  for  the  wheat  he  exported. 

We  are  regaining  our  wheat  markets.  For  the  current 
marketing  year  our  national  wheat  exports  are  estimated  at 
90,000.000  bu.shels.  about  19  percent  of  the  world  trade.  It 
is  true  that  our  expons  cf  wheat  have  fallen  below  the  aver- 
age exf)orted  in  the  twenties.  Formerly  importing  coimtries 
preferred  to  buy  wheat  from  countries  to  which  they  could 
sell  iheir  exports,  and  the  United  States  was  not  encouraging 
exports  of  industrial  products  from  the.se  countries.  Some 
of  t!iose  importing  countries  were  expanding  their  own  agri- 
culture to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  their  unemployed  and  also 
as  .security  for  their  own  fo<.»d  supply  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  result  was  that  imp<irt  barn^^rs  were  built  up  against 
American  e.xports  of  wheat  and  other  products.  In  some 
cases  these  barriers  were  rigid  quotas  that  excluded  American 
wheat.  In  other  ca.ses  they  were  high  duties,  and  if  Ameri- 
can wheat  was  forced  in  over  those  duties  there  would  be  but 
little  price  left  to  compensate  the  American  grower.  Now 
there  is  Uttle  rea.son  for  an  American  wheat  grower  selling 
his  wheat  abroad  at  le.'is  than  cost  of  production  and  by  so 
doing  endangering  his  domestic  prices.  The  present  admin- 
Lstr&tion.  through  trade  agreements,  has  set  about  the  busi- 
ness of  lowering  and  removing  restrictions  against  American 
producus. 

The  Government  has  answered  the  farm  complaint  against 
inequities  in  interest  rates  by  supplying  farmers  with  credit 
at  reasonable  rates.  This  year  there  probably  will  be  avail- 
able for  wheat  growers  loans  at  a  rate  of  4  or  5  percent, 
which.  In  addition  to  supplying  cheap  credit,  will  support 
the  price. 

In  the  development  of  all  the.se  programs  the  farmer  has 
had  a  voice.  The  farmer  has  bfen  given  more  than  the 
power  of  initiation  and  administration  of  farm  programs. 
He  has  been  given  a  veto  pcwex.     Ail  agricultural-adjust- 
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ment  programs  have  been  subject  to  a  referendum  In  which 
every  farmer  affected  was  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  wishes.  During  the  time  A.  A.  A.  programs  have  been  in 
effect  over  6.000,000  votes  have  been  cast.  In  these  refer- 
endums,  two-thirds  approval  of  farmers  was  required.  Be- 
fore the  present  administration  went  into  power,  a  veto  was 
something  that  was  used  against  the  farmer.  It  was  some- 
thing that  killed  a  farmer's  farm  bill  at  the  point  where 
the  bill  was  about  to  go  into  effect.  And  now  the  veto  has 
become  a  collective  instrument  that  farmers  can  use  to 
express  their  wishes. 

From  their  present  position,  Oregon  farmers  can  look 
backward  to  1932  and  note  the  advance  that  the  farmer 
has  made  economically  since  the  farmer  began  directing  his 
own  destiny.  In  1932  wheat  income  in  Oregon  from  market- 
ings totaled  $6,186,000.  In  1937  wheat  marketings  brought 
growers  of  Oregon  $15,800,000.  That  is  an  increase  of  155 
percent.  Oregon  farm  income  from  all  sources  in  1932  was 
$56,706,000.  In  1937  it  totaled  $125,894,000.  That  Is  a  gain 
of  122  percent.  Of  the  1937  income,  agricultural  conserva- 
tion payments  accounted  for  $2,500,000.  The  farm  price  for 
wheat  in  Oregon,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  averaged  42  cents  per  bushel  in  1932.  It  aver- 
aged 89  cents  per  bushel  in  1937. 

Wheat  growers  can  note  with  satisfaction  that  improve- 
ment In  their  position  in  the  last  6  years.  Farmers  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  working  unitedly,  and  they  have  per- 
fected the  implements  with  which  they  can  work  collectively 
to  obtain  and  maintain  advances  in  their  economic  position. 
To  disrupt  that  unity  and  discard  the  economic  implements 
by  which  farmers  exert  their  force  on  their  markets  would 
be  like  discarding  the  binder  and  going  back  to  the  scythe. 
We  well  know  that  farm  problems  cannot  be  settled 
once  and  for  all.  We  have  ahead  of  us  more  problems  that 
are  sure  to  be  nettling.  We  need  those  economic  implements 
that  have  been  perfected  to  help  maintain  the  gains  that 
have  been  made. 

Again  there  is  the  prospect  of  surplus  of  wheat.  The 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  this  coming  marketing  year  may 
be  larger  than  it  was  in  1932,  when  the  surplus  of  375,000,000 
bushels  drove  prices  down  to  ruinously  low  figures.  So  far 
as  the  amount  of  the  surplus  goes,  1938  may  be  just  like 
1932.  But  in  other  respects  there  is  a  vast  difference.  When 
the  surplus  of  1932  threatened  to  drive  down  prices  and 
force  income  to  a  point  where  farmers  could  no  longer  meet 
living  expenses  and  cost  of  farm  operations  and  made  them 
neglect  the  capital  assets  they  had  in  their  soil,  what  help 
did  they  have  to  stave  off  that  threat?     None. 

What  help  have  they  now  to  stave  off  the  threat  of  sur- 
plus'? Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  have  an  organization  in 
the  wheat-growing  industry  that  brings  the  united  force  of 
the  Nation's  wheat  growers  to  bear  on  a  wheat  problem. 
They  have  an  experienced  organization  of  farmers  that  can 
use  implements  of  economic  adjustment.  And  they  also 
have  the  implements  of  economic  adjustment.  They  have 
facilities  for  keeping  the  wheat  surplus  where  it  will  not 
drive  down  farm  prices.  They  do  not  have  to  put  it  onto 
tlie  market,  where  it  will  be  driven  al)out  by  the  whims  of 
speculation.  Again  they  have  price-supporting  loans  that 
will  bring  cash,  even  though  they  do  not  dump  their  wheat, 
and  they  can  pay  back  those  loans  when  the  market  Is  bet- 
ter and  when  It  will  give  them  a  better  price  for  their 
wheat.  They  have  the  security  that  comes  from  a  market- 
ing quota. 

Back  In  the  early  thirties  one  of  the  most  disastrous  fea- 
tures of  the  wheat  surplus  was  that  it  tended  to  force  wheat 
growers  to  plant  more  and  more  wheat.  The  price  got  so 
low  that  they  had  to  grow  more  wheat  to  get  enough  income 
to  meet  their  expenses.  The  farmers  now  have  a  program 
that  makes  it  worth  while  to  consider  soil  fertility  and  pay- 
ments that  help  to  meet  out-of-pocket  expense  for  soil 
maintenance  and  soil  building.    They  have  a  Federal  crop- 


Insurance  program  that  protects  them  against  crop  failures 
in  1939  and  years  following. 

Wheat  income  depends  upon  two  things — how  much  wheat 
the  farmer  has  to  sell  and  what  price  he  can  get  for  it.  The 
farmers  now  have  programs  that  protect  both  of  those  two 
factors. 

They  can  look  forward  to  the  future  with  more  assur- 
ance than  they  could  back  in  1932  If  problems  arise  for 
which  there  is  no  adequate  solution,  farmers  can  develop 
new  methods  or  vary  their  present  facilities  to  meet  the 
new  situation. 

The  present  adjustment  facilities  are  not  perfect.  They 
will  be  changed  as  experience  in  adjustment  grows  and  as 
different  situations  arise.  But  farmers  will  be  the  ones  to 
direct  the  changes. 

For  a  long  time  the  Federal  Government  has  been  a  pow- 
erful force  in  improving  the  economic  position  of  its  people. 
Big  business  has  thrived  on  its  help  for  decades.  Industrial 
tariffs,  loans  to  Industry,  laws  benefiting  corporations,  and 
many  other  governmental  actions  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  economic  power  that  incorporated  industry  has 
built  up.  For  years  farmers  have  b<?en  asking  that  the  Gov- 
ernment extend  its  services  to  agriculture  so  that  it  might 
the  better  meet  its  marketing  and  other  econoniic  problems. 
And  now  that  service  has  been  extended. 


"Judiciary  Versus  Executive — Republicans  Versus 

Democrats" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  J.  G.  DORSEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  19i8 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  G  H  EARLE.  CKDVERNOR  OP  PEKNSTL- 
VANIA  FROM  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES,  HARRISBUBO,  PA..  AND 
OVER  A  STATE-WIDE  RADIO  NETWORK,  JUNE  13.   1938 


Mr.  DORSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  «xtend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  Grov- 
ernor  Earle,  delivered  in  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  on  Monday.  June 
13,  1938; 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  in  every  emergency  confronting  our 
Government,  durtrig  my  administration — the  unemployment  re- 
lief crisis,  the  flood  crisis,  and  other  great  emergencies — I  have  gone 
before  the  people  and  given  them  the  facts. 

Tonight  I  want  you  to  know  the  facts  of  a  new  crisis  that 
threatens  our  Slate  government,  a  brazen  political  conspiracy  to 
pervert  the  agencies  of  justice  in  the  Interest  of  the  Republican 
campaign. 

During  the  recent  prlmarj'  campaign  political  candidates  In 
political  speeches  made  serious  charges  against  the  State  adminis- 
tration and  Its  officials.  Tlielr  charges  were  repudiated  by  the 
people  who  defeated  them  by  overwhelming  majorities,  but  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  campaign  slanders  wotild  t>e  over- 
looked bv  the  R«pubi;can  machine. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  unsupported  and  indefinite  generalities 
the  Republican  district  attorney  of  Dauphin  County,  for  many 
years  an  active  worker  In  the  notoriously  corrupt  Harvey  Taylor 
political  machine,  demanded  a  grand-jury  Inveatlgatlon. 

Then  followed  the  most  sordid  and  disgraceful  prostitution  of 
judicial  process  ever  witnessed  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  petition  was  presented  to  three  highly  politically  minded 
Republican  judgts  whom  I  had  frequently  been  obliged  to  cen- 
sure publicly  for  attempting  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  establish  government  by  Judicial  Injunction. 

Tliese  Republican  Judges.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this 
petition,  at  once  and  without  study,  placed  the  seal  of  their  court 
upon  that  document  In  testimony  of  Its  truthfulness  and  con- 
vened a  grand  jury. 

Their  action  was  so  hlgh-handed  and  so  unprecedented  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  called  a  halt  and  In  a  formal  opinion 
publicly  censured  them  for  their  unjudicial  conduct.  I  quot« 
from  the  supreme  court's  opinion: 

"Without  more  than  appears  In  the  petition  of  the  district 
attorney,  the  call  fci  ac  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  in  tha 
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bcry 


PT*de 


IS 


precid 


colnclcence 


presrnt   ewe   wma  unwurani^l    In   la 
brlnw    Is  therfforr   not   "sufflclent   to 

I   havr   the  Kreatcst   r^«p*rt   for  the 
laen.    but    I  cmnnot    now   stand    Idly 
Judicial    prrKvsw*    by    politically    ml 
exfcvi'. !vt'    branch    of    our   Oovernmen  . 
w*l!-br:n?  (jf  our  p^opl^ 

When    judiff-s   fto  far   forget   their 
artion   which   bring  down  upon  them 
Court   of   PpnnjsylvMila,   they   cannot 
robes  of  ofUce 

One    would    rjppo«s    that    such    a 
would    have    been    effective:    but    not 
court       Last    Friday     morning,     in    a 
maneuver   by   the   Republican 
Dauphin  County  district  attorney    ar 
miti«d  to  the  same  Judges      It  w»« 
litlcal  document  ever  filed   In  any 
Commonwealth       It   charged    the   Oo 
net     and   other   State   afBclals   with   ev 
blackmail     extortion,    graft,    and    brl 
campaign  mud    and  because  It  enjoyed 
court   pleading,  which   protected   Ita 
their    unscrupulous    libel,    it    sur 
p<-l.!lcai  upeech  ever  delivered 

With    this   p»>tltion    before    it,   the 
which  only  a  short  time  before  had 
hlghwit    court   lor    Ita    acceptance    of 
without  study  or  anaJysla.  and  wlthl 
ainendtd  petition,  had   the  unmlt 
•'duly  considered"  such  facts 

To    conduct    this    inquisition,    the 
appointed  by  a  Republican  court,  n 
for   the   Republican   machine    and 
phln  County   Republican   chairman, 
gator     he    appointed    Lynn    O    Adamj; 
expert  for  the  "Republican  Men  of 
polltlriLJ   prosecution   is  without 

To   hear   the   evidence   gathered   by 
the    Republican    organization,    the 
grand   Jury    then  sitting    which   cont 
-rutic  Jurors    and  convened  a  new 
still  available 

By    an    almost    unbelievable 
Jurnrs  were  registered  Democrats,  a 
registration    ratio    in    E>auphln    Couniy 
Dtmocra'a  is  only  3  to  2.     Also,  by  ar^ 
31   Republican  Jurors  included  two 
whew*-    dlsm,lsaal    papers    I    personally 
toward  the  State  admlnutratlon  as  a' 
than  described 

My   fellow  citliena.  If  any  of  you 
administration     has     protested     agal 
Investigations,     these    are    the 
politically   inspired    Inquisition,   to  be 
the    Republican   Stat*   committee 
Jury,  answerable  to  a  hostile  RepubL_ 
by  a  reaearrh  man  for  the  Republican 

A    Democratic   State   offlclaJ   coming 
have  absolutely  no  chance  of  fair  play 

Time  doea  not  permit  a  complete 
contained  in  that  petition,  all  of  whlcb 
next  Friday    but  I  call  your  attention 
instance    waa   a   specific   charge   made 
and  amounts 

That  charge  dealt  with  a  purcha« 
alleged  lom  to  the  State  was  taHO 
a  secretary  of  property  and  supplies 
dollars   worth   of   State   contracts   anc 
tliroughout  the  State  for  honeaty  am 

My  friends,  4  years  ago  I  gave  up 
and   honor  as  Aroerlcan  Minister  to 
hopeless    light    to    rescue    Pennsylranja 
plolters.     I    was   moved    solely    by 
people,  and  by  no  other  reascc.  beca 
high    position,    and    was    happy    in 
sacrlflcs  In  running,  and  I  have  neve 
cause  I  know  I  have  been  able  to 
public  welfare      As  a  public  ofOclal  I 
ous  attack      But  as  an  Individual— as 
11  y.  custodian  of  the  honorable  muse 
the  earliest  settlers  In  this  country — 
administration  of  which  I  am  head  ' 

I  know  that  every  cltlaen  familiar 
Jury  inquiry  will  condemn  the  airing 
charges  in  a  star-chamber  proceeding 
the  accused  Is  deprived  of  opportunity 
the  evidence  against  him 

•Orand-Jury  Investigations."*  and  I 
Cour.  opinion  of  last  month,  "throw 
(he  parties  subject  to  attack  and 
them."" 

It  ts  outzag«ovis  that  those  who 
efBciently.  and  at  great  sacrifice  should 

I    win    fight    to    the    last    ditch 
maneuvering. 


The   return   oj   the   court 
Justify  Its  action,"' 

Judiciary,   as  does  every  clt- 

iry   and   permit   the   abuse  of 

4ded    Judges    to    destroy    the 

and   injuriously   affect   the 

o4ths  of  office  as  to  resort  to 
the  censure  of  the  Supreme 
seek   sanctuary   behind   their 

lebuke    from    the    high    court 
with    the    Dauphin    County 
rtother    outrageous    campaign 
leadership  and   Its   man   Friday,   the 
amended  petition   wa.s  sub- 
far  the  most  flagrantly  po- 
colirt  In  all  the  history  of  the 
^^rnor,    members   of   hla  cabi- 
ry  crime   on   the  calendar   - 
It    literally    reeked    with 
the  Immunity  of  a  formal 
a)uthors  from  punishment   for 
in    sheer    viclousness    any 


rpas»d 


lame   Dauphin   County   court. 

aeen  censured   by  the  State's 

the    original    petition,    again. 

I  an  hour  after  receiving  the 

Igat^  gall   to  certify  that   It  had 


Republican    district    attorney, 

anied  Earl  V    Compton    attorney 

nek   Morgan,   present   Dau- 

hls   aaslstant-s      As   invest! - 

who    i.'»    campaign    research 

nnsylvanla   '     Such   a  purely 

ent   In   this  Commonweaiiii 

these    various    heutenantg   cf 

Republican    court    iirnored    the 

ined    seven    registered    Demo- 

gr^d  Jury  while  the  otner  was 


n  (t 
reasciLS 


be:  ore 
llci  n 


deijre 


El 


ma  te 


sriea 


only   2   of    the    23   new 

tlo  of  11   to  1.  although  the 

between    Republicans    and 

astonishing  coincidence,  the 

State  employees,  one  of 

signed,    and    whose    attitude 

•esult  can  t)etter  be  Imagined 


fo-mer 


l^a 


ve  wondered   *fhy  the  State 

the     proposed     ctrand-Jury 

That    investigation    Ib    a 

conducted    by   henchmen   of 

a   Republican-dominated 

court,  on  evidence  gathered 

machine 

before  such   a  set-up  would 

discussion  of  the  many  charges 

will  be  completely  answered 

to  the  fact  that  in  only  one 

citing  names,   places,   dates. 

of  maple  sirup  and  the  total 

l"he  charge  was  made  against 

who  has  handled  millions  of 

whose   name    is   a   synonym 

decency. 

position  of  high  distinction 
Austria  to  make  a  seemingly 
from    Its    Republican    ex- 
to    be    of   service    to   our 
use  I  had  sufficient  mone%',  a 
y    Job.     I    made    a    personal 
regretted  that  sacrifice,  be- 
!  a  real  contribution  to  the 
aave  come  to  expect  slander- 
George  Karle.  head  of  a  fam- 
of  a  family  that  was  among 
do  not  propose  to  have  the 
fared"  for  fiolltlcal  purposes, 
with  the  process  of  a  grand - 
of  lying  and  vicious  political 
before  a  grand  Jury,  wbere 
to  face  his  accuser  and  hear 

a^n  quote  from  the  Supreme 

a  cloud  of  suspicion  against 

public  confidencs  in 


uni  [ermine 


ha^  served  the  people  honestly. 
be  so  treated 
agkinst    this    k.ind    of    poliCical 


I  will  fight  to  the  last  thl.o  Irqulsition  by  the  henchmen  of  th« 
corrupt  bosses  of  the   Republicii  mact^lnc 

If  the  district  attorney  of  Duuphm  County  has  sufTlclent  evi- 
dence to  warrant  ar^y  of  the  c^Klri;es  which  he  set5  forth  in  his 
petition.  It  lE  hi.s  sworn  duty  ti    fTest  those  whom  he  accuses 

Lf  anyone  In  my  administra;. inn  ls  dLshonest  he  should  be 
promptly  arrested,  tried,  a:;cl  pur.i.^lv-d  if  convicted 

The  Republican  plotters  propose  to  drag  out  this  grand-Jury 
Inquiry  until  Just  bef'ire  the  November  election,  obtain  indict- 
ments," and  th'-n  postpone  the  trial.-  which  they  know  will  result 
m  acquittals,  until  after  election 

If  the  district  attorney  "f  Dauphin  Ccunty  wiU  perform  his 
sworn  duty  he  will  act   now 

.\s  Governor  cf  the  CV:'nimonwfaUh  I  demand  that  the  dl-strlct 
attorney  arrest  and  bring  t<;>  immt-di.-ite  trial  any  members  of  my 
cabinet  or  their  subordinates  <ik;.i:n.st  whuiii  he  has  any  evidence 
cf  rr:me 

That  1.S  the  courv  I  pur-'ied  wV'<'i  I  )'.ad  evidence  cf  criminal 
conduct  en  the  part  of  a  licpixlAu  .tn  S'.itc  s.-nalor  2  years  ago. 
At  that  time  Senator  William  H  Clark  Republican  bos.s  of  Chester 
County,  attempted  to  bribe  'wo  <  f  mv  cabinet  officer'^  I  did  not 
ask  tor  a  grand  jury  mvestikia*  ion  I  immediately  ordered  Clark's 
arre.st  He  was  convicted  and,  incidentally,  was  only  lined  and  not 
jailed  becau.'^e  thi.-  same  Dauphin  County  court  found  that  he  was 
too  ;l!  to  so  to  Jail  Too  U!  to  go  to  Jail,  but  not  too  ill  to  con- 
tinue a.«;  active  political  bo,s,«  of  Che.i^ter  County 

The  attempt  of  the  Republican  marh:ne  and  it.s  tools  to  sabotage 
the  executive  branch  of  government  i.s  an  abu.se  i.'f  judiciaJ  process. 
It  IS  an  invasion  of  the  State  ^''^'^erTinvnt  in  d;rect  and  flagrant 
violation    if  the  Constitution  and  i-ur  law-- 

When  I  say  "invasion,  "  I  mean  mva.sion.  Just  as  much  as  If 
hostile  troops  were  to  march  on  Harri.-burg  and  .s<  ize  physical 
pos,ses.«:lon  of  the  State  capltol,  and  Ju.st  as  contrary  to  all  estab- 
lished principles  of  constitutional  democracy 

I  ?HV  It  Is  an  liivasion.  and  I  say  that  on  the  au'horlty  nf  the 
Constitution  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania In  I's  opinion  on  the  original  petition  for  this  ln(4u:.si- 
tion  the  supreme  court  ruled  specifically,  confirming  prior  de- 
cisions, that  the  Judiciary  cannot  interfere  wit.h  the  executive 
branch  oi  the  Stafe  government 

From  that  opinion  I  quote 

"The  offlcial  conduct  of  t!ie  exenrive  branch  ^f  the  government 
Is  not  to  be  subjected  to  investigatir'n  by  the  jurt;ciary  The  mere 
fact  a  crime  Is  charged  m  connection  with  or  a.s  a  result  of,  acts 
performed  by  the  executive  branch  of  gi  v-^rnment  in  its  official 
capacity  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  judiciary  m  undertaking 
to  inquire  broadly  into  the  functioning  of  that  branch       •      •      • 

"The  judicial  branch  cannot  assume  overlord^^hip  of  the  execu- 
tive or  legLslative,  or  vice  versa  " 

I  subscribe  to  that  ruling  of  the  .supreme  court. 

I  subscribe  to  that  ruling  and  to  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  safeguards  the  executive  brnnch  of  the  government 
from  any  interference  by  the  Judicial  branch. 

As  chief  executive  of  this  Commonwealth,  charged  by  my  oath 
nf  ofHce  with  the  upholding  cf  the  con.-tituticn  and  the  laws.  1 
serve  solemn  warning  now  that  I  will  not  permit  "the  Judicial 
branch  to  assume  overlordshlp  '  of  the  executive  branch 

I  will  spare  no  efTort.  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  explore  every 
remedy  provided  by  the  constitution  to  the  end  that  Justice  may 
be  served,  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  upheld,  and  tlie  welfare 
of  the  people  .safeguarded 


The  Public  Service  of  John  R.  Kissinger 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GLENN  GRISWOLD 

OV    l.NDIA.SA 

IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  KKPF'.ESKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  >legislatiir  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  GRISWOLD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  appoint  Pvt.  John  R.  Ki.-smger  as  a  major  in  the 
United  States  Anny  and  place  him  on  the  retired  list. 

The  question  would  natu.-ally  ari.se  in  the  mind  of  the 
membership  as  to  why  a  man  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  40 
years  ago  last  May  and  who.  after  3  years  and  6  months' 
service  was  honorably  di>charged  on  November  14,  1901, 
should  now,  after  this  lontj  lapse  of  time,  have  this  rank 
conferred  upon  him. 

The  rank  would  mean  nothing  to  him  except  an  honor  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  Con- 
gress to  honor  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  by  increasing 
their  rank  and  placing  them  on  the  retired  list  when  they 
have  performed  a  notable  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Nation. 
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Ther^  was.  almost  a  half  century  ago.  a  man  in  the  Navy 
who.  during  the  Spanish -American  War.  performed  a  no- 
table and  outstanding  serN-ice  to  the  country.  A  man  who 
volunteered  for  a  dangerous  and  difficult  task  over  and 
above  the  risks  in  line  of  duty.  His  act  resulted  in  the  bot- 
tling up  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  its  ultimate  surrender. 
His  name  was  Richard  Hobson.  He  was  a  junior  olB^er  of 
the  Navy,  but  by  special  act,  in  recognition  of  that  deed,  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  advanced  rank. 

Again,  more  recently,  a  jumor  officer  of  the  Navy  retired 
from  the  service  for  physical  disability  and  thereafter  made 
an  arduous  and  dangerous  journey  by  ship,  plane,  and  sled 
to  the  South  Pole.  The  voyage  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
science  to  discover  a  waste  land  of  ice  and  snow.  The  land 
is  of  no  benefit  to  the  human  race  but  the  data  obtained 
was  beneficial  to  those  who  delve  in  the  realm  of  geography, 
astronomy,  and  geology. 

For  this  outstanding  feat,  for  this  meritorious  act.  for  this 
deed  over  and  above  the  deeds  of  his  fellows.  Congress  passed 
a  special  act  reinstating  him  to  the  rolls  as  one  of  the 
highest -ranking  officers  of  the  Navy.  This  man  is  now  known 
as  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd.  United  States  Navy, 
retired. 

John  R  Kissinger  was  a  volunteer  soldier,  not  a  profes- 
sional one.  and  the  deed  of  which  I  tell  you  was  the  deed 
of  a  volunteer.  A  deed  not  in  the  interest  of  destruction  of 
life  but  in  an  effort  to  conserve  it.  There  were  no  fellow 
memb*^r?  of  a  frreat  fighting  force  to  applaud  his  act  and  urge 
him  on.  There  was  no  publicity  to  be  obtained  after  the  deed 
was  done.  His  deed  was  not  one  of  reckless,  thoughtless 
courage,  neither  was  it  a  gambler's  chance  where  a  man  may 
weigh  in  the  balance  his  own  ability,  adroitness  or  agility 
of  body  and  mind  against  the  powers  of  his  opponent.  His 
was  the  calm,  studied  courage  that  took  a  risk  of  what  was 
con.'5iderpd  certain  death,  knowing  that  any  ability  or  efTort 
of  his  own  could  not  aid  him — knowing  that  the  road  he 
traveled  he  must  travel  alone  with  no  landmarks  to  gujde 
him  and  no  certain  medical  or  surgical  aid  to  reach  him  as  he 
walked  into  the  "valley  of  the  shadow." 

For  John  R.  Kissinger,  according  to  the  records  of  the  War 
Department,  "voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  be  infected 
by  mcsquitoes  to  aid  in  an  invastigation  of  the  theory  that 
yellow  fever  was  due  to  inoculation  by  infected  mosquitoes." 

Yellow  fever  was  the  scourge  of  tropical  and  semitropical 
countries.  Millions  had  met  their  death  from  the  ravages 
of  the  disease.  It  struck  without  warning  and  whole  dis- 
tricts were  devastated  by  it.  The  cause  was  unknown  to 
medical  .science — the  cure  uncertain.  Medical  men  met  the 
plague  when  it  came  with  little  hope  and  less  faith  in  their 
ability  to  combat  it.  The  soldiers  of  our  Army  and  the  sailors 
of  our  Navy  called  it  by  the  name  of  "yellow  jack." 

It  was  Maj.  Walter  Reed,  a  medical  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who  evolved  the  theory  that  the  disease  was 
caused  by  the  bite  of  a  specific  breed  of  mosquito.  Major 
Reed  could  not  test  his  theory  without  a  willing  victim. 
Other  medical  men  considered  the  theory  false  and  its  pro- 
ponent the  producer  of  a  fanciful  proposition. 

It  was  at  Quamados.  Cuba,  in  December  1900  that  Pvt. 
John  R.  Kissinger  walked  into  the  laboratory  to  allow  himself 
to  become  infected.  Major  Reed  writes  of  it  in  a  letter  to 
the  post  surgeon  of  Rowell  Barracks  as  follows: 

Our  nr9t  case  came  down  to  camp  (Kissinger)  on  Saturday  night, 
was  bitten  on  the  5th  at  11:30  a.  m.  by  two  21-day  'birds,"  one 
19-day  and  one  16-day  and  one  12-day  "bird."  Initial  chUl' 11:30 
at  night.  Saturday,  first  84  hours  (3I2  clays)  following  with  ri.se  of 
temperature  100  .  savage  headache  and  backache,  with  infected 
eyes  Temperature  at  midnight  101  ,  at  9  a.  m.  102.2.  The  case  is 
a  beautiful  one  and  will  be  seen  by  the  board  of  Habana  experts 
today,  all  of  whom  except  Finlay  consider  the  theory  a  wild  one. 

Kissinger,  a  member  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  familiar  with  the  disease,  acquainted  with  its  terrors, 
was  willing  for  the  sake  of  humanity  to  take  a  chance.  He 
was  willing,  if  need  be,  to  give  his  life  on  the  chance  that 
others  might  live. 

All  honor  is  due  to  Maj.  Walter  Reed  whose  reaching  mind 
evolved  the  theory  and  who  was  willing  to  stake  his  profes- 


sional reputation  and  his  future  as  a  Army  surgeon  and  a 
scientist  on  the  testing  of  that  theory,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  his  superiors  scoffed  at  it  and  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  considered  the  theory  "a  wild  one."  Yet  without 
John  R.  Kissinger  to  give  himself  a  willing  subject  to  the 
experiment  Maj.  Walter  Reed's  theory  could  never  have  been 
proved  and  the  world  might  never  have  known  the  cause  of 
yellow  fever. 

Within  the  last  decade  Col.  Charles  R.  Lindbergh  spanned 
alone  the  ocean  in  an  airplane.  Before  that  flight  and 
when  it  was  about  to  start  Lindbergh  was  described  in  the 
newspapers  as  "a  flying  fool."  But  after  the  deed  had  been 
accomplished,  after  two  continents  had  been  hnked  by  one 
man  in  1  day's  flight  the  world  applauded  his  courage  and  a 
nation  honored  him  and  he  was  placed  upon  the  rolls  as  a 
colonel  of  the  flying  forces  of  the  Nation.  The  deed  of  Lind- 
bergh marked  new  paths  and  new  benefits  to  mankind.  The 
notable  deeds  of  Hobson,  of  BjTd,  and  of  Lindbergh  were  sus- 
ceptible to  publicity  because  of  their  daring  which  each 
and  every  man  understood  and  was  easily  recognizable. 
They  carried  with  them  the  glamor  of  adventure. 

The  deed  of  Kissinger  was  one  in  which  he,  too.  followed 
unknown  trails,  in  which  he,  too,  risked  death:  but  it  was  a 
deed  in  which  there  was  no  glamor,  and.  therefore,  called  for 
the  highest  type  of  courage  to  sustain  him  The  benefits 
to  mankind  derived  from  that  deed  are  surpassed  by  none  of 
the  others. 

The  name  of  Maj.  Walter  Reed  will  long  be  remembered  be- 
cau.se  the  Nation  has  recognized  his  work.  It  has  named  r-fter 
him  the  great  Army  Medical  Center  and  Ho.spital  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Kiwanis  and  associated  .service  clubs  of  Huntington. 
Ind..  are  now  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  cooperation 
from  the  P,  W,  A  to  build  a  wing  to  the  hospital  in  that  city 
to  be  called  the  "John  Kissinger  Wing."  This  endeavc-  on 
the  part  of  the.se  service  groups  and  citizens  of  Huntington 
County  may  or  may  not  end  in  accomplishment. 

John  R.  Kissinger,  after  his  release  from  the  Army  on  No- 
vember 14.  1901.  returned  to  his  native  Huntington  County, 
Ind..  and  as  a  result  of  those  injuries  remained  for  14  years 
an  invalid.  Mr.  Kissinger  has  finally  recovered  and  is  able  to 
be  up  and  about,  able  even  at  62  years  of  age  recently  to 
make  a  trip  to  Washington  on  the  occasion  of  the  premiere 
.showing  of  the  picture,  "Yellow  Jack."  But  he  still  remains 
Pvt.  John  R.  Kissinger. 

I  submit  that  in  view  of  all  the  facts  and  the  pa.^t  custom 
of  the  Nation  that  the  least  that  could  be  done  would  be  to 
pass  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  and  confer  upon  him 
the  honor  therein  provided  as  a  slight  recognition  of  a  service 
that  he  rendered,  not  in  the  cause  of  death  and  destruction, 
but  in  the  cause  of  life  and  happiness. 


Business,  Government,  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLEIB  R.  ECKERT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  ECKERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  related  that  cur  ancient 
ancestor,  Adam,  on  account  of  some  untoward  behavior  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  was  put  under  a  ban  by  the  Creator, 
conditioned  that  during  the  rest  of  his  days  he  should  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face.  This  ban,  with  the  same 
condition,  was  placed  on  his  progeny;  so  here  we  are,  bound 
to  work  If  we  want  to  eat.  And  inasmuch  as  life  is  sweet  and 
the  urge  to  live  strong,  people  will  work  rather  than  starve. 
In  this  fact  is  the  origin  of  business. 

The  major  portion  of  the  activities  of  every  generation  of 
men,  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  the  present  time,  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  those  things  that  sustain  human  life. 


maxie  u  Teruig. 


AiLu^,  nasy.  ur  iNauou. 
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How  did  It  come 
a  magic  wand  and,  behold, 
n  truth  an  Aladdin's  lajnp? 


in  common  use  m  modern. 
Df  the  Nation  and  of  the 
interchanging  enterprise — 


Man's  primary  needs  are  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The 
world  Is  teeming  with  Industry,  (ommerce.  and  transporta- 
Uon.  all  for  the  purpose  of  bring  ng  Into  being  the  physical 
needs  of  man.  This  process  is  Involved,  complex,  intricate 
It  barges  our  imagination.  It  Is  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  comprehend  all  the  details  of  the  production  of  even 
the  simplest  articles. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  e  camine  briefly  a  meal  such 
as  mast  of  us  are  accustomed  to  i^t  daily, 
into  being''  Did  a  magician  wave 
the  meal  was  before  us?  Is  there 
Are  there  omnipotent  genii  to  ^ork  wonders  at  Aladdin's 
touch?  Not  at  alL  The  meal  caiie  not  by  magic,  but  by  the 
labor  0/  those  who  set  It  before  us.  This  is  simple,  and  this 
we  see.  But  back  of  what  we  se;  there  were  countless  per- 
sons whose  labor  contributed  to  the  meal  that  we  do  not 
see.  The  food  was  prepared  by  u  cook.  It  in  turn  was  ob- 
tained from  a  farmer.  So  far  tte  story  is  simple.  But  the 
farmer,  in  the  production  of  the  various  food  products  that 
comprise  the  meal,  employed  too  s  that  again  were  brought 
Into  being  by  the  labor  of  the  wo-kers  In  mill  and  mine  and 
factory.  The  labor  employed  in  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  one  simple  meal  presents  such  n  labyrinth  of  social  services 
as  to  defy  complete  description. 

What  is  true  of  one  simple  meil  is  in  equal  measure  true 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  articles 
civilized  society  The  business 
world  is  a  vast  interlocking  and 
intricate,  complex,  delicate — in  which  everyone  engaged  in 
useful  toll  In  seme  way  or  other  plays  a  part. 

Since  the  sons  of  Adam  are  bound  by  the  decree  of  the 
Cr»*ator  to  work  for  the  necesslt  es  that  sustain  life,  let  us 
examine  briefly  the  conditions  under  which  thjs  sentence  was 
imposed.  A  few  basic  facts  in  thi  productive  process  attract 
our  attention.  These  facts  are  peculiar  to  the  field  of  po- 
litical economy.  Political  econorny  is  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  nature  of  wealth  and  of  thi  laws  of  its  production  and 
distiibution.  The  production  of  the  necessities  of  life,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a  very  comphcatec  process.  Yet  the  factors 
Involved  are  few  in  number  and  easily  apprehended  and 
understood.  The  factors  involve  1  are  land,  labor,  capital — 
tbeae  three,  and  no  others. 

The  term  "land"  is  defined  as  "'he  whole  material  universe, 
outside  of  man  and  his  products.' 

"Labor"  is  defined  as  "all  human  exertion  directed  toward 
the  production  of  wealth." 

"Capital"  IS  defined  as  "wealth  in  the  production  of  more 
wealth." 

Wealth  is  created  by  the  Inteligent  application  of  labor 
with  the  aid  of  capital — tools — to  land  and  is  defined  as  all 
material  things  produced  by  human  labor  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  human  desires  having  exclange  value." 

Let  us  keep  these  facts  and  de  Imtions  definitely  in  ramd. 
While  the  origin  of  business  arise  i  from  the  elemental  physi- 
cal needs  of  man.  yet  the  growth  and  expansion  of  business 
are  due  to  man's  capacity  to  Hire  and  cooperate  with  his 
fellows.  Man  is  more  than  an  individual.  He  is  a  social 
being  and  his  social  instincts  urgi  him  to  associate  and  work 
With  his  neighbors  and  establish  :ommunity  life.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  trait  with  which  ma  a  is  endowed,  he  could  not 
rise  above  the  living  standards  of  the  cave  man. 

Throughout  the  centuries,  however,  man  has  risen  from  the 
cave  man's  low  estate  to  the  piesent  state  of  civilization. 
His  progress  and  advance  in  community  life  are  due  to  the 
power  of  reason.  By  the  exercis*  of  the  gift  of  reason,  man 
Is  enabled  to  adapt,  contrive,  expe  'iment.  He  builds  a  simple 
hut  but  also  erects  an  Empire  State  Building.  He  makies  a 
crude  t>oat  but  also  coostructs  a  ()ueen  Mary. 

Aside  from  being  a  social  beiig.  man  Is  also  a  spiritual 
entity.  By  virtue  of  a  spiritual  iisight  he  is  able  to  dlacern 
good  from  evil.  Down  deep  in  iie  heart  of  every  human 
being  there  is  a  something,  the  still  small  voice,  as  it  were, 
which  enables  him  to  determine  right  from  wrong.  And  if 
man  in  his  association  with  his  fellows  would  hearken  to  the 
promptings  of  the  ckeper  impulse »  of  his  soul  there  would  be 


no  transgressions,  no  violation.s  jf  the  moral  law.  Besides, 
there  has  been  revealed  to  man  a  rule  of  conduct  by  which 
his  every  act.  both  individual  and  .social,  may  be  checked  and 
gaged.  He  ha^  been  admoni.'-hed  that  'All  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them," 
so  that  by  virtue  of  mans  inherent  capacity  to  determine 
right  from  wrong,  reinforced  with  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  there  is  no  rca.son  for  the  manifold  moral 
transpre.^sions  that  have  made  the  hLstory  of  the  race  one 
long,  weary  story  of  misery  and  woe. 

If  progress  shall  continue  and  peace  and  prosperity  bless 
the  race,  man  must  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  as 
scrupulously  as  he  would  have  his  own  rights  respected.  As 
Henry  George  truly  says: 

The  law  of  human  proRress-  what  Is  It  but  the  moral  law?  Just 
as  sori.aJ  adju-stment.s  proniute  yds:ici\  Jii.^t  as  they  acknowledge  the 
equality  of  right  betwef^n  man  and  man,  Ju.st  a.s  they  insure  to  each 
the  perfect  liberty  which  is  bounded  only  by  the  equal  liberty  ol 
every  other,  must  civil!7;atlnn  arlvance  Ju."?!  as  they  fail  In  this, 
must  advancing  civilization  com*-  to  a  halt  and  recede. 

ViolatlorLs  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  contain  the  seed  of 
social  disease,  and  herein  lies  the  reason  for  government. 

Society  and  government,  contrary'  to  common  opinion,  are 

not  synonymous.     Thomas  Pame,  in  his  treatise,  Common 

Sense,  makes  this  quite  clear  when  he  says: 

Som.e  writers  have  so  confounded  society  with  government  as  to 
leave  little  or  nn  distinction  b'^twt^en  them,  whereas  they  are  not 
only  difTerent.  but  have  difTerent  origins  Society  Is  produced  by 
cur  wants,  ni-.d  government  by  our  wickedness  The  former  pro- 
m.)t<'s  our  h.tppir.e^s  po.sitively  by  unit.ng  cvir  alTectioixs.  the  latter 
netratively  by  rcstrictme  cur  vices;  the  one  encourages  intercourse; 
the  other  creates  distuicticns.  the  first  is  a  patron;  the  last  a 
punisher 

Paine  here  point.q  out  the  distinction  between  society  and 
government.  Society  Is  a  positive  gcod:  government  is  a 
reactionary  force  Its  origin  is  due  to  the  inability  of  moral 
virtue  to  govern  the  world 

Government  may  be  defin*''!  a.-^  ^ovrreit^nty  in  action"  and 
"sovereignty"  as  "a  power  of  -he  whole  people  functioning  as 
a  unit." 

The  primary  functions  of  lesritmate  government  are  ex- 
pressed in  three  form.s — police  pn\v>r   land  tenure,  highways. 


is  a  necessary  function 

related  to  the  revenue 
a  necessary  function  of 


Police  power  is  public  because  it 
of  .sovereignty 

Land  tenure,  which  is  inevitably 
system,  also  is  public,  because  it  is 
sovereignty 

Highways  are  public  because  it  is  only  by  the  ejfercise  of 
sovereignty  that  roads  and  street.-;  and  channels  of  com- 
munication may  be  established 

If  these  functions  were  justly  administered,  no  need  would 
arise  for  governmental  regulation  or  direction  of  private 
enterprise.  The  misuse  of  governmental  power  is  to  be 
found  m  its  use  for  personal  gam  Men  seek  to  gratify  their 
desires  with  the  least  exertion  possible.  By  controlling 
government  these  desires  may  be  cratifled  with  little  or  no 
exertion,  and  so  designing  aiid  unsc-upulous  persons  strive 
to  control  government.  Human  nature  is  weak  and  the 
temptation  is  great  to  seize  the  power  of  sovernmcnt  and  use 
It,  not  to  secure  the  natural  richrs  of  men  or  promote  the 
general  welfare,  but  as  a  short  cut  to  private  fortune.  The 
misuse  of  government  ha.<  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  by  a  noted  publicist  and  writer,  Albert  J. 
Nock,  in  these  words: 

So  long  ,<vs  the  state  s*anrt.«  as  nn  Impfrsn-al  mechanism  which 
can  confer  an  economic  r\r!vu-.-ne'>  at  t.he  mere  touch  of  a  button, 
men  will  seek  by  all  sort.*  nr  wuv?  to  get  at  the  button,  because 
law-made  property  is  acquired  with  less  exertion  than  labor-made 
property  It  is  easier  to  p-i.-^h  the  button  and  cet  some  form  of 
stale-createtl  m.onrpolv  like  a  land  title,  a  tariff,  a  franchise,  or 
other  concessl  ins  of  government  and  pocket  the  proceeds,  than  it 
Is  to  accumulate  the  ^ame  aaivun*   by  work. 

The  history  of  the  American  Republic  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
our  national  life  to  the  present  day  there  were  those  who 
sought  to  control  government  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 
Their  number  has  increased  from  the  inception  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  present  time.     Today  there  is  hardly  a  group 


evolved  the  theory  and  who  was  willing  to  stake  his  profes-      to  the  production  of  those  things  that  sustain  human  life. 
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that  is  not  casting  covetous  eyes  on  the  Capital  City  of  the 
Nation  and  directing  its  energies  to  exact  aid  and  help  from 
the  Federal  Government.  First  there  came  the  manufac- 
turers asking  for  a  protective  tariff;  then  the  railroads 
pleading  for  subsidies.  These  were  followed  by  the  public 
utilities;  and  now  we  see  the  farmers  and  others  all  con- 
stituting a  mighty  host,  representing  practically  every  line 
of  human  endeavor,  imploring,  beseeching,  praying  for  aid 
and  help  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  wiU  be  noted 
that  this  mighty  host  of  governmental  supplicants  are  seek- 
ing favors — favors  that  in  essence  are  special  privileges. 

The  effort  to  obtain  favors  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  inspired  by  the  desire  to  make  a  living  in  the  easiest 
way  possible.  In  doing  so,  the  still  small  voice  is  silenced 
and  the  command  '"Hiou  shalt  not  steal"  is  ignored.  The 
aim  is  to  get  possession  of  a  privilege,  and  with  a  privilege 
in  hand  the  exploitation  of  honest  business  is  easy. 

Fiivilege  is  defined  as  "a  special  advantsige  granted  to 
and  enjoyed  by  some  to  the  exclusion  of  others." 

There  are  many  types  of  privilege,  but  the  major  ones  are 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  public-service  corporations, 
the  banking  fraternity,  the  owners  of  natural  resources,  the 
owners  of  valuable  land  sites,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  special 
legislation  and  concessions  of  Government. 

Let  us  examine  privilege  in  its  true  light.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  its  chief  characteristic  is  favoritism,  that  it  gives 
the  possessor  a  special  advantage  at  the  expense  of  others, 
and  that  to  own  or  possess  a  privilege  means  the  power  of 
procuring  wealth  or  making  a  living  by  the  labor  of  others. 
It  is  this  fact  that  makes  privilege  such  a  coveted  prize,  and 
in  order  to  acquire  it  many  influential  citizens  will  engage 
in  pohtics  and  violate  every  rule  of  decency  and  honor.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  single  citizens  would  contribute 
thousands  of  dollars  to  campaign  funds  with  which  to  in- 
fluence— j'ea,  corrupt — the  electorate,  if  there  were  no  hope 
of  recovering  the  money  spent  for  election  purposes  many 
times  over?  Tlie  history  of  our  political  struggles  proves 
that  these  huge  election  contributions  are  made  with  an  eye 
single  to  electing  the  political  henchmen  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  privilege  so  as  to  control  government,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  new  privlileges  at  the  hands  of  the  Governm.ent  and 
protect  the  privileges  they  already  enjoy. 

Like  a  mighty  pest,  privilege  is  eating  out  the  very  vitals 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  industry.  Not  unlike  the  parasitical 
insects  that  subsist  on  the  lifeblood  of  their  \ictim.  privilege 
subsists  on  tliose  who  toil  and  labor  and  produce  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation — in  short,  .subsists  on  business.  Just  as  the 
flea-ridden  dog  or  the  louse-ridden  hen  will  become  pale, 
anemic,  and  weak,  so  business,  under  the  steady  and  con- 
stant drain  of  privilege,  loses  its  virility  and  strength.  To 
improve  the  health  of  the  dog  or  the  hen.  the  owner  seeks 
to  do  away  with  the  fleas  and  the  lice;  and  likewise,  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  business,  privilege  must  be  exteiminated. 

Much  difficulty  is  encountered  in  abolishing  privilege.  It 
will  battle  for  its  life  with  every  weapon  at  its  command. 
Privilege  has  monopolistic  control  of  many  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  with  this  control  in  the  hollow  of  its  hands  it  has 
a  persuasive  influence  over  the  agencies  that  create  and  in- 
fluence public  opinion.  It  influences,  controls,  and  directs 
great  bodies  of  men.  It  corrupts  the  voters  and  perverts  the 
public  will,  so  that  its  henchmen  are  frequently  placed  In 
public  office  to  do  its  bidding  and  carry  out  its  will. 

At  one  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  it  was  our  proud 
boast,  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 
But  things  have  changed.  Now  we  ofl'er  as  tribute  on  the 
altar  of  privilege  upward  of  one-third  of  the  national  income. 
In  this  one  fact  there  is  the  explanation  of  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  national  income  In  the  peak 
days  of  our  so-called  prosperity  was  estimated  at  $90,000.- 
000,000  per  year.  To  avoid  the  disaster  of  panics  and  hard 
times,  wealth  must  be  distributed  Justly  and  honestly.  Nat- 
ural Justice  demands  that  the  national  Income — that  Is,  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  wealth  produced  by  the  farmers,  miners, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  all  the  helpers  and  workers 
In  the  Nation's  workshop— must  be  distributed  to  mcb.  In 


accordance  with  the  contribution  that  each  makes  In  the  way 
of  productive  labor. 

Now,  if  by  virtue  of  our  economic  set-up — which  in  essence 
is  monopolistic — the  farmers,  manufacturers,  miners,  mer- 
chants, and  the  helpers  and  workers  in  the  Nation's  workshop 
are  compelled  to  contribute  to  monopolies  the  tidy  sum  of 
thirty  billions  annuaUy,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  annual 
income  of  those  who  produce  the  national  income  will  be 
materially  reduced.  In  fact,  the  f^ures  indicate  that  $30,000,- 
000,000  is  equal  to  a  contribution  to  privilege  of  $1,000  by 
each  family  in  the  United  States. 

If  privilege  were  abolished,  agriculture  and  industry  would 
be  free  of  the  paralyzing  and  destructive  burdens  of  taxation, 
and  thus  the  way  would  be  opened  to  produce  In  abundance. 
Production  then  would  be  limited  only  by  the  demands  of  the 
people.  With  agriculture  and  industry  freed  from  the  pres- 
ent-day oppressive  and  depress!  on -breeding  taxes,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  limit  production  of  any  kind.  There 
would  be  a  iree  field  and  no  favors,  and  the  natural  laws  of 
production  and  distribution  would  automatically  control  and 
determine  the  need  of  things  for  which  there  would  be  an 
effective  demand.  Many  of  the  artificial  attempts  at  regula- 
tion could  be  abandoned.  The  irritating  bureaucrats  could  be 
handed  their  hats  and  invited  to  go  home. 

This  is  no  idle  dreAm.  This  is  exactly  what  will  happen  as 
soon  as  the  American  people  display  sufficient  economic 
knowledge  and  the  will  to  abolish  privilege.  The  annual  trib- 
ute that  privilege  exacts  from  the  producers  of  wealth  is  tlie 
reason  why  the  few  are  rich  and  the  many  poor. 

m  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  Ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

Confronted  with  this  situation,  what  is  honest  business 
to  do?  Obviously,  the  task  at  hand,  in  order  to  establish 
opportunities  to  all  on  equal  terms.  Is  to  abolish  the  privi- 
leges now  enjoyed  by  the  few.  And  the  first  problem  to 
consider  is,  who  are  the  privileged?  The  major  privileges — 
those  whose  exactions  are  luiduly  onerous  to  business — may 
be  summed  up  under  the  titles,  public  utilities,  land,  money, 
taxation,  patents. 

Much  confusion  prevails,  especlsdly  in  the  minds  of  busi- 
nessmen, as  to  the  part  that  Government  may  properly  take 
in  the  control  and  regulation  of  business.  First,  it  must 
be  understood  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  business,  public 
and  private.  Public  business  ought  to  be  controlled  and 
regulated  by  Government;  private  business  ought  to  be  left 
severely  alone.  While  it  is  the  distinct  duty  of  Government 
to  control  and  regulate  all  public  business,  it  is  eqimlly  true 
that  Groyemment  must  pursue  a  policy  of  hands  off  so  far 
as  private  business  is  concerned. 

What  is  private  business?  The  answer  Is  obvious.  All 
business  enterprises  that  do  not  enjoy  the  power  of  sover- 
eignty are  private. 

It  Is  recalled  that  the  primary  functions  of  Government 
are  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  highways,  management  of 
landholdings.  and  police  power;  therefore  any  business  that 
requires  a  constant  and  continuous  use  of  the  highways  and 
enjoys  the  power  of  sovereignty  is  properly  public  business. 
The  serrices  rendered  by  the  various  public  utilities,  such  as 
transportation,  power,  communication,  and  th<>  like,  arc 
governmental  functions;  in  short,  public  utilities  are  engaged 
in  public  business  and  are  agents  of  the  Government  and 
subject  to  governmental  regulation  and  control.  This  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  services 
that  are  monopolistic  in  nature  must  be  under  governmental 
supervision  in  order  that  the  rights  of  the  public  may  be 
protected  and  the  law  of  competition  function  freely  and 
fully  in  tiie  field  of  private  enterprise.  As  has  been  truly 
said: 

Private  monopoly  in  anything  tends  to  destroy  com.petlUon  in 
all  things. 

Those  engaged  In  the  administration  of  public  utilities  con- 
stitute a  powerful,  privileged  group. 

I^nd  ownership  Is  a  legal  privilege.  As  such  it  enables 
the  owner  to  appropriate  to  bis  own  use  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  tikt  value  d  lAnd.    This  is  clearly  a  violation  of 
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would  be  freed  and  both 
he  production  of  wealth  in 


natural  Ja<?tice,  for  the  vr.lue  attrching  to  land,  due  to  the 
progress  of  human  society,  is  a  sccial  product  and  therefore 
the  benefits  and  advantages  arising  therefrom  belong  to  all 
the  pefjple. 

The  adminlstTntion  of  the  valiie  ol  land  and  the  profits 
arlsir-R  therefrom  is  public  business ;  in  other  words,  it  Is  the 
first  duty  of  government  to  collec  for  public  use  the  income 
drnv**d  from  socially  created  lane 
note  that  if  this  were  done  the  multitude  of  oppressive  and 
dfprfswuon-breeding  taxes  now  b)me  by  business  could  be 
abolL'vhed  Then  private  business 
capital  and  labor  could  engage  In 

the  assurance  that  both  would  re<^ive  as  recompense  the  full 
share  of  their  joint  product. 

O^iners  of  land,  to  which  valu^  attach  by  reason  of  the 
activities  of  the  people  and  the  services  of  government,  also 
constitute  a  privileged  group. 

Other  privileges,  such  as  are  eiijoyed  by  the  banking  fra 
temlty  and  owners  of  patents,  mtist  be  reformed  so  that  the 
power  to  exact  tribute  be  abolished.    Bankers  and  patentees 
also  consitutc  a  privileged  group 

At  the  risk  of  repcUtion.  let  It 
two  types  of  business — public  and 
properly  the  concern  of  govemnient.  while  private  business 
should  be  free  from  governmental  interference,  excepting 
such  police  regtilations  as  may  b^  necessary  for  the  mainte 
nance  of  safety  and  sanitation 

It  may  also  be  well  for  business 
of  the  Interference  of  government 
sloned  by  the  inability  of  moral 
Pure-food  laws,  laws  In  relation 
legislation  in  regard  to  sanitatior 
trade  practices,  together  with  the  multitude  of  regulatory 
measiu-es  under  the  police  power  of  government  so  vexing  and 
annoying  to  business  and  responsiple  for  the  horde  of  bureau- 
crats, came  into  being  because  of 
certain  branches  of  business.  When  business  learns  to  police 
Itself  and  set  up  standards  of  business  and  social  behavior 
that  have  the  sanction  of  moral  rectitude,  the  annoyances 
and  Interferences  of  governmental  bureaucrats  will  vanish 


nrod'ice  who  has  rfnri  'V.  '^»  •>-.-nv^  or  pven  heard  of  thorn.  I 
rromiiie  you  won':  i.>--.  {...r-^-  pr  i..i  ui\  thp  prx-peds.  Well.  then. 
h.ive  I  any  3vnipH:hy  with  the  downtri-fM.  :.  ti..(.l  bfdevi'.ed  Ameri- 
can bi:,sm.-^5Bmar.  n^iw  that  his  superstlt;.  :i-  h;ivp  returned  to  plaeue 
him''  Thf  plain  rrurh  Is  that  the«e  two  sup-^rstr.ions  have  tor 
vears  been  breeding  a  choice  job  lot  of  rotten  bra;ns  amoni^  us,  and 
we  now  have  riothin:;  but  rotten  brains  wherewith  to  meet  the 
ccr.fcq'iences  Statesmen  like  Frankltn.  philosophers  Hire  Spencer, 
kept  telling  us  that  2;overnment's  only  proper  concprn  with  busi- 
ness us  to  punish  fraud  and  enJorce  the  obligations  of  contracts, 
and  bevond  that  It  should  let  business  .strictly  alone:  but,  no,  that 
was  not  go-r'd  cnouj^h  We  kept  running  to  the  Government  for 
sub,s;d:ps.'  £rrr\n-..«  rorces-sions,  franchises,  and  every  imaginable 
kind  of  Intervention  and  interference,  coaxin?  it  to  stick  Its  finger 
into  every  pie,  until  now  at  last  the  pie  di&h  is  so  lull  of  fingers 
that  there  isn't  room  fu.  ariy  pie 

Emerson's  counsel  is  still  snund: 

Pear,  craft,  and  avarice  cannot  rear  a  state. 


be  repeated  that  there  are 
private.    Public  business  Is 


to  remind  Itself  that  much 

in  private  business  is  occa- 

^irtue  to  govern  the  wcirld. 

to  weights  and  measures, 

regulations  to  insiire  fair 


come  to  pass  if  and  when 


sorely  tried.    It  has  many 

he  hope  of  improving  the 
cial  schemes  are  proposed. 

o  being  governmental  pro- 
es,  such  as  "Old  Deal." 
thers.  Much  of  the  legis- 
ptlon  of  these  euphonious 

o  business  and  yet  there  is 


from  the  picture.    This  day  will 

business  will  purge  Itself  of  its  c|wn  antisocial  and  unmoral 

practices. 

Business  is  in  distress.    It  Is 
real  or  imaginary  troubles.    In 
lot  of  business,  all  manner  of  art! 
Prom  time  to  time  there  come  ii 
grams    that    bear   euphonious    t| 
"Square  Deal."   'New  Deal."  and 
latlon  that  is  enricted  under  the 
titles  is  distiirbing  and  annojrlng 
a  very  sound  and  good  reason  whi  it  exists. 

In  the  Interest  of  enlightened  self-preservation  the  atten- 
tion of  business  is  directed  to  in  observation  of  Albert  J 
Nock,  in  an  article  published  in  tie  May  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  lifr.  Nock  discusses  li  illuminating  fashion  the 
reason  for  the  attempts  of  government  to  regulate  himian 
society.     Mr.  Nock  says: 

Wtiy  ar«  Wew  DmIs?  Simply,  m-  de»r  friend,  because  of  t-wo 
almost  uniTenkJ  nip«rstltlocia.  Fir  t.  that  natural  law  doea  not 
opena«  in  the  realm  oX  economlca  Juit  aa  inexorably  aa  in  tb«  r«aim 
of  physics — which  it  do«a.  Second,  tiiat  a  gOTcrninent  can  work 
some  sort  of  magtc  that  will  nuUlly  or  modify  the  operation  of 
natural  law — which  It  cant.  These  two  superstitions  are  as  wlde- 
■pre*d  aa  thm  belief  in  witchcraft  l«ck  In  Cotton  Mather's  time. 
We  ttave  been  brought  up  In  them  trom  infancy  as  part  of  the  air 
we  breathe,  and  hence  we  all  flrnily  believe  in  govemmeat  by 
alelght  of  hand — or  should  I  say  In  goremment  by  Incantation? — 
and  we  all  aqvieal  like  stuck  pigs  when  we  have  to  take  the  oonse- 
querces  of  that  utt«-ly  allly  belief  There  la  no  excuse  for  thia. 
and  no  sympathy  rammg  to  the  TUtlms  of  their  own  fooii£hness. 
eape^-lally  In  the  country  of  Pranklta.  Jefferson,  and  Paine — all  ol 
vhoin  gare  them  waming  enollg^ .  Slghty  years  as;o  Hert>ert 
Spencer  dlSMCted  those  supcntltlonj  i  right  down  to  the  bone  in  a 
volume  of  eeeays  whereof  111  make  ou  a  small  bet  that  you  can't 
buy  a  first-hand  copy  in  the  United  States  today  without  sending 
to  Knftand  for  It. 

MiireoTer,  itnce  I  am  In  a  bettla ;  raood.  ru  pay  you  a  liberal 
bouck(y  lor  the  name  of  •▼•ry  Axnt  rlcan  man  of   affairs  you  can 
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UK    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  'legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    BEHTR.-VN'D   H.   SNELL.   OF  NEW 

YORK 


Mr.  SNELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  address  to  be 
delivered  by  me  over  a  national  hook-up  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  June  18,  1938: 

Senator  McNakt,  the  Republican  loader  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
Issued  to  the  press  th;s  moriung  a  joint  statement  expressing  the 
regret  that  this  N"w  Deal  C'  m.rrps'!  has  adjourned  vclthcut  adopt- 
ing mea.sures  to  alleviate  the  paralysis  of  buslne,ss  and  halt  the 
downward  spiral  of  economic  forces  now  engultin*;  our  country. 

I  wish  tonight  to  di.scus.s  w'.iii  you  m  some  detail  the  situation 
which  prompted  us  to  make  that  Btatemont  You  know,  of  courae, 
as  we  do  that  our  country  :s  sufTfrint?  from  a  .severe  economic 
crisis  which  shows  no  signs  of  Improving.  In  fact.  It  daUy  grows 
worse. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  Republicans  In  Congress.  For 
5  years  now  wp  havp  warT-.pd  r{  tho  danii^^rs  inherent  In  New 
Deal  policies  But  we  did  not  Ju.^t  criticize  'We  proposed  specific, 
constructive,  remedial  step^i  to  prevent  what  i.s  now  happening. 

It  IS  with  the  Icetnt'st  regret  .ind  aversion  that  we  now  witness 
a  bitter  fulfillment  of  the  wr.mmc?  we  h.ive  is-^ued,  'We  have 
sr>f-n  the  much-Raunted,  artiflci.^l  N*^w  Deal  "recovery"  crumble 
with  unprecedented  rapidity,  becoming  the  Roosevelt  depression, 
which  bids  fair   to  equal   the   wrrld-wule  depression  of   19'29-32. 

We  have  witnessed  the  sharpe.^t  fluctuations  in  prices  and  In- 
dustrial production  in  the  "nistory  of  the  country  and  now  we 
And  many  business  Indexes  approximately  back  at  the  low  levels 
of  5  years  ago. 

We  have  seen  unemployment  mount  In  recent  months  untU 
more  than  13.000.000  pe.'-sons  w.llina;  and  able  to  work,  are  Job- 
lef» — a  nvimber  as  great  as  ever  exis'ed  in  this  country.  In  addl- 
tltin.  It  Is  estimated  that  some  5,OoO,000  men  and  women  are 
working  only  part  time 

We  now  fliid  industrial  production  so  depressed  that,  as  recorded 
on  the  Federal  Reserv"  Board  indfx.  it  has  reached  a  point  lower 
than  May  1933,  and  is  only  11  points  above  the  average  for  1932. 
the  year  in  which  the  1929  32  depression  touched  bottom.  The 
great  textile,  steel,  au'^nmobile,  and  bituminous  coal-mining  In- 
dustries are  in  n  state  of  paralv*;'.? 

We  see  the  Nation's  railroads,  our  most  vital  economic  arteries, 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  disaster  as  the  restUt  of  5  years  of  New  Deal 
procrastination.  Jeopardizing  the  livelihood  of  1.000.000  workers  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  the  savings  of  countless  thousands  of  in- 
vestors, bank  dep<xsltors..  and  insurance  pcllcybolders.  Yet  the 
President  has  permltt.«Hl  Congress  to  adjourn  without  lifting  a  finger 
to  ease  this  grave  situation 

We  have  seen  cotton  and  wheat  prices  during  the  last  year  fall 
to  levels,  which,  if  translated  into  terms  of  the  old  gold  dollar. 
would  be  the  lowe.'^t  in  our  rerordt  d  hl.«rtory  Farm  purchasing 
pnwer  has  been  reduced  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Tet.  locking  abroad,  we  and  no  such  catastrophic  developmenta 
In  other  democratic  cruntries  GoneraJ  industrial  production  for 
the  worM  outside  of  the  United  SMtes  In  March  was  118  8  percent 
of  the  1928  average,  wherea.s  in  the  T'nited  States  it  was  only  71.7 
percent,  according  to  the  Aimalist  mdex.    Even  neighboring  Canad*. 


In  the  NaUon'g  workshop— must  be  distributed  to  mcb.  In  '  Ing  from  Uie  value  <tf  land.    This  Is  clearly  a  violatlcn  of 
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a  country  and  a  people  much  like  ourselvae — except  for  Ita  Gov- 
ernment— continued  to  enjoy  a  sustained  prosperity  long  after  our 
country  had  been  reduced  to  economic  disaster  and  gloom. 

Reasons  for  what  has  happ>ened  in  the  United  States  are  not  hard 
to  find  These  things  have  been  caused  by  the  blighting  hand  of 
the  reckless  New  Deal  experimenter.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
He  who  in  the  days  of  Improvement  said  "we  planned  it  that  vray — 
dcn't  let  anybody  tell  you  differently."  cannot  now  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibility. This  depression  springs  from  poiltlcal.  not  economic 
causes  It  can  be  cured  only  by  political  action — by  taking  away 
from  the  throat  of  business  the  strangling  hand  of  Gov«Timent 
bureaucracy,  punitive  taxation,  and  unnecessary,  harmfiU  restric- 
tions. 

The  dangers  confronting  us.  ever  present  during  the  last  8  years, 
became  IncreasUigly  apparent  when  this  Congress  first  met  18 
months  ago.  Instead  of  accepting  the  cooperation  of  Republicans 
m  taking  constructive  action,  the  leaders  of  the  party  In  power, 
under  spur  of  the  President,  have  frittered  away  this  precious  time 
In  determined,  but  f utile  fighting,  to  change  the  American  form 
of  government.  Along  with  patriotic  numbers  of  the  majority 
party,  wc  were  successful  in  thwarting  the  Iniquitous  plan  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  scheme  to  make  the  entire  Federal 
Crovemment  subservient  to  the  whim  of  the  Chief  £»ecutive  The 
Riiosevelt  depression  could  have  been  prevented  had  the  party  in 
power.  Instead  of  seeking  to  pervert  our  traditional  form  of  gov- 
ernment, spent  its  time  in  giving  serious,  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  proposals  we  sponsored. 

Although  the  seriousness  of  this  crisis  became  e\'ident  In  Sep- 
tember 1937,  President  Roosevelt  failed  to  take  any  action  to 
ameliorate  Its  effects  until  last  AprU  14 — 6  months  later.  Then 
he  propo.sed  an  Increased  dose  of  pump-primii^  and  credit  infla- 
tion, the  very  medicine  in  large  part  responsible  for  poisoning 
the  American  economic  system  and  bringing  on  the  present  crisis. 
Then,  as  previously,  the  Roosevelt  leaders  refused  even  to  con- 
alder  seriously  the  basically  sound  measures  for  wh.lch  we  have 
fought. 

We  have  fought  without  avail  to  end  the  fears.  gen»ated  by 
New  Deal  policies,  which  depress  buslneaa  and  free  enterprise,  not 
becau.se  we  were  concerned  about  the  rich,  who  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  because  we  were  and  are  convinced  vigorous  bvasl- 
ne&s  activity  means  Jobs  for  all.  Increased  production,  expanding 
consumption,  and  a  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  Uvlng  for  aU 
otir  people. 

Our  purpose  has  been  to  restore  that  confidence,  harmonlotis 
relationship,  and  balance  between  management  and  labor,  farmer 
and  industrial  worker,  producer  and  consumer  which  Is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  American  weU-being. 

We  have  expressed  alarm  over  the  consequences  to  the  future 
of  this  Nation  by  the  constant  raising  of  class  hatreds  and  the 
intemperate  denunciation  by  those  In  high  places  In  this  admin- 
istration of  men  whose  only  fault  is  that  they  have  been  success- 
ful In  life. 

We  have  protested,  and  do  again,  against  the  plUorylivg  of  busi- 
ness, big  and  little,  as  the  scapegoat  when  fallacious  New  Deal 
policies  fall  to  produce  constructive  results. 

We  have  been  ever  ready  to  Join  in  an  hoi>est.  sincere  program 
for  the  elimination  of  evil  and  monopolistic  practices  In  business. 
It  was  the  Republican  Party  that  gave  this  country  Its  first  anti- 
trust legislation.  The  New  Deal  has  faUed  to  make  even  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  against  monopoly. 
On  the  contrary,  through  the  administration  of  the  N  R  A.,  the 
New  Deal  legalised  and  blessed  the  very  practices  against  which 
its  leaders  now  rant,  and  about  which  they  have  done  nothing. 

Wp  now  fear  that  the  misnamed  "antlmonopoly"  investigation, 
to  use  the  President's  own  phrase  In  a  recent  press  conference, 
will  be  made  an  instrument  for  further  unjustified  attacks  on 
legitimate  business  to  divert  attention  from  the  failure  of  the 
New  Deal.  Should  thLs  Investigation  be  turned  into  another 
witch  hunt  against  business.  It  wlU  be  a  further  deterrent  to 
business  confidence  and  recovery. 

We  have  sought  to  prevent  the  Federal  Oovemment  unnecea- 
sarUy  competing  with  private  business,  believing  that  the  only 
hope  for  a  restoration  of  the  Jobless  to  work  and  factories  to 
capacity  production  Ues  through  private  Investment  and  enter- 
prise. 

We  have  consistently  fovight  against  punitive  taxation,  whh* 
strangles  business  without  incretialng  revenues.  When  the  now 
demonstratedly  harmful  undistributed-profits  tax  was  adopted  2 
years  ago  we  warned  that  this  repi-easlve  measure,  among  other 
results,  would  "discourage  business  rehabilitation  and  expansion 
and  have  a  retarding  effect  upon  recovery  and  reemploymwit." 

We  proposed  last  December  in  the  special  session  of  this  Congress 
outright  repeal  of  the  undistributed -profits  tax  and  restoration  of 
the  12  Vj -percent  limit  on  capltfd  gains — action  which.  If  taken  at 
that  time,  would  have  had  beneficial  results.  The  majority  party, 
however,  continued  to  procrastinate  as  the  President  sought  to  pre- 
vent Congress  from  giving  even  partial  relief  from  these  taxes.  His 
last-minute  denunciation  of  the  bill  passed  by  CoDgreas — which  he 
dared  not  veto — destroyed  any  psychological  effect  whloh  the  partial 
relief  granted  might  have  had.  We  continue  to  favor  tlie  outright 
repeal  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax. 

We  have  demanded  constantly  for  5  years  that  steps  be  taken  to 
bring  about  a  bcOance  of  the  Federal  Budget  thrat^  eliminfttlon 
of  wEwteful  and  unnecessary  expenditures  and  through  equitable 
taxation,  because  we  believe  that  the  iategrlty  at  the  Oovemnwnt's 
credit  and  curreiKy  ahould  be  otir  first  oonoem.  and  because,  am 


•the 


President  Boose velt  so  well  said  In  1B32,  any  oth«r  course  Is 
road  to  bankruptcy   ' 

We  have  tried  unceasingly  to  secure  an  honest,  nonpolltlcal  ad- 
ministration of  unemployment  relief  We  have  recoprlired  the 
neces.slty  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  providing  a  share  of  the  cost 
of  adeqviate  relief  for  the  needy  unemployed.  But  we  believe  relief 
could  be  made  more  helpful  to  the  needy  and  less  costly  by  placuig 
Its  admini.stratlon  In  the  hands  of  bipartisan  local  boards  under  the 
general  supervision  of  a  bipartisan  board  In  Washington. 

We  have  fought  with  all  our  ability  the  shameless  perversion  of 
New  Deal  relief  administration  and  funds  to  px)UUcal  purposes,  a 
situation  which  now  has  been  fully  expo»»ed  Wc  have  Fought  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  those  administering  relief  to  attempt  to 
infiueuce.  ooerce,  or  Intimidate  those  dependent  on  the  Qov«mm«nt 
in  the  free  and  Araejican  exercise  of  their  franchise  Our  proposals 
have  been  beaten  down  amid  the  Jeers  even  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leader,  while  at  the  White  House  the  President  has  under- 
taken to  excuse  the  unj\istlfiabie  intervention  of  his  Relief  Admin- 
istrator into  a  local  primary  contest.  The  New  Deal  admlnistrailon 
of  relief  has  now  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national  scandal. 

We  have  proposed  the  return  of  the  control  of  money  to  Congress 
where  it  belongs  imder  the  Corwtltutlon.  Much  of  the  existing 
monetary  legislation  has  hung  like  a  sword  of  DancMxrles  over  the 
country,  and  even  now  is  geneiatli^g  fear  and  dread  over  what 
inr.ationary  step  next  may  be  taken. 

We  have  proposed  improventtcnt  of  the  operation  of  the  Sncitd 
Seciirlty  Act,  havlnp  as  our  aim  the  strengthening  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  abolishing  the  burdensome,  unwieldy,  unnecessary,  and 
fraudulent  re.^^erve-fund  provlSKms.  We  have  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  taxes  on  both  employee  and  employer,  especially  at  this 
time  when  both  workers  and  employers  are  under  such  heavy 
economic  pressure  to  make  ends  meet. 

We  have  sponsored  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  would 
effectively  outlaw  child  labor  In  this  country  for  all  time  Such 
proposals  have  been  lgnor«>d  b'.-  the  majority  party  which  con- 
tinues to  argue  that  to  ban  child  labor  wc  must  Kub)«K;t  the  country 
to  economic  regimentation  by  a  bureaucracy  of  Federal  planners 

We  have  advocated  revision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  provide  even-handed  Justice  to  employers,  workers,  and  the 
public  Industrial  turmoil  and  strife  help  none,  but  reUird  \Me 
NaUon. 

Wp  have  proposed  amendment  of  this  legislation  to  clarlfv  the 
mutual  obligations  of  worker  and  employer  axid  the  duties  of  both 
toward  the  public  and  to  make  the  Labor  Relations  Board  an  um- 
pire in  such  controversies  Instead   of  a  one-sided  partisan 

We  have  fought  unceasingly,  and  shall  continue  to  fight,  against 
every  effort  of  the  New  Deal  to  subject  all  American  life  to  a  cen- 
tralized government,  with  all  Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  at 
the  mercy  of  compulsory  decrees  of  a  Federal  biireaucracy 

We  have  reoogni2)ed  the  necessity  for  lltwral  govemmentsJ  asslst- 
aucc  to  the  farmer  in  the  producing  of  his  crops,  but  we  havs 
consistently  opposed  the  regimentation  of  farmers  through  com- 
pulsory production  and  marketing-quota  plan.s.  In  that  we  have 
been  vindicated  by  the  already  evident  failure  of  the  1938  Agricul- 
tural Act. 

We  have  resisted  the  entire  program  of  the  New  Deal  for  contract- 
ing and  reducing  production,  asserting  that  It  Is  hypocritical  to 
sorrow  over  the  one-third  Ill-housed.  Ill -fed,  and  111 -clad  of  this 
land,  while  at  the  same  time  pressing  for  an  economy  of  scarcity 

All  these  things  Republicans  have  proposed  during  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress.  We  shall  continue  to  fight  for  them  with  renewed 
force  and  vigor  when  we  return  to  Washington  In  January,  our 
numbers  greatly  augmented  in  House  and  Senate  by  several  score 
newly  elected  Republicans. 

We  cannot  permit — and  you  cannot  p>erm.lt — the  bankruptcy 
and  moral  disUitegratlon  of  our  coiuitry  to  test  further  New  Deal 
theories  already  demonstrated  to  be  unsound.  America  must 
return  to  prosperity  and  to  democracy. 


Edward  A.  Kcnney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  H.  WENE 

OF  NEVi'  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  serrtCT?  of  Hon.  ExnKrAXD  A.  KzwNrr, 
late  a  Representative  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  WENE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memwy  of  those  colleagues  who  ha\'e  passed  from  among 
us.  It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  we  wlta^  at  this  time  the 
tragic  death  of  Representative  Edw/uid  A.  Kkkkey,  of  the 
Ninth  New  Jersey  Ccmgressional  District. 

In  the  death  of  Edward  A.  Kewhey  not  only  have  the  people 
of  his  district  In  New  Jersey  suffered  the  loss  of  a  flue  citizen 
and  an  able  legislator  but  the  NaUon  as  a  whole  has  been 
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his 


t  me. 


Ihit 


depiived  of  his  coun**!  and  sounp 
was  devoted  lo  the  service  of 
stand mg  member  of  the  legal  pro 
kindly  sympathy  for  those  less 
Member  of  the  National  Legislati^re 
at  all  times  superseded  his 

V^'hile  I  knew  him  but  a  short 
fharacter  and  respect  his  abllllly 
wis]-;  the  privilege  had  betm  min< 
He  Do&sessed  natural  abilities 
neiRhbors  to  him.     He  Inspired 
and  his  natural  aptitudes  swlftl; 
of  leadership  and  responsibility 

My  feeling  of  respect  and  frien^hip 
Is  almost  universal  In  his  home 
s*Tt  on  of  New  Jersey  where  he 
a  man  s  character  rests  on  the 
him  best,  and  the  high  regard  In 
held  by  his  fellow  townsmen  and 
Ade(|uately  than  can  I  the  high 


Judgment.    His  entire  life 

fellow  men.    As  an  out- 

esslon  he  was  known  for  his 

fo^timate  than  himself.     As  a 

his  broad  human  interest 

personal  interest. 

I  grew  to  love  his  kindly 

in  matters  legislative.    I 

to  have  known  him  better. 

attracted  his  friends  and 

ct)nfidence  wherever  he  went, 

advanced  him  to  positions 


for  Edward  A.  KEKwrr 

4lty  and  district  and  In  that 

best  known.    The  test  of 

judgment  of  those  who  know 

lehich  our  late  colleague  was 

constituents  bespeaks  more 

ty  of  his  character. 


qualit 


The  I>einocratlc  Pro<!ess 
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ADDRESS  BT  RON.  J08IAH  W 

AT    COLBY 


BAtL.EY    OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
COLLEGE  , 


Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President, 
have  Inserted  In  the  Ricoro  an 
Ben!  IT  Senator  from  North  Carol 
gracuating   class    at   Colby   Coll^ 
Jun?  20.  next. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
pnrted  In  the  Record,  as  follows 


(Covemi  oen 


nd 


demanded 


establLflied. 


Mtn    alone   of    all    crc«tlon    la 
mat  itAinlng  and   improring 
grf«test  taak  and  supreme  teat,   in 
to  build  and  rebuild,  rainly  stiivln  ; 
■tat<;      Hla  prot>lem  u  la  mora!<t.  a 
nut  lift  a  state  atx>Te  the  moral  lev^I 
thaii   ■tructure   or  design   ta 
t!>   cperate    the    tnatltution,    and    in 
popular  capacity    not   only   to   gov 
musi.  be  a  proceaa  accepted  and 

Tlte  dlflkkiltiea  of  government  \n 
Thev-    hare   attended   every   tcenerat 
mankind  has  sought  to  establish  or^er 
restraints   for   the   cruel    regime   of 
experimental    and    everchangint; 
governmenl  of  men  ta  In  the  last  ai 
Ifovemment    den\ands   of    its   su 
The  one  \%  moral,  and  within  m&olEtnd 
leal    and  quite  beyond  us. 

It  Is  slirnlfirant  that  Abraham 


Xtt 


ib)Mis 


dees  not  knowing  whither  he  went, 
a  CUT    or  rlvlIt«atlon.  which  hath 
makfr  Is  God.    and  that  John  came 
on  fatmoa  in  the  vision  of  a  holy 
out    of    heaven.     Civlllxatlon    la   thi 
ob)e>-tlve  of  our  religion,   government 
tiny      and     there     la    much     to    e 
demixa^Uc  proceaa  Is  the  way  of 

Order    is   essentia),   even   to 
Give    obedience,    said    the   Great 
po>w«rB  that  be.  for  the  poweia  that 
Ing    that   the   state,   whether   a 
the  divine  scheme  and  exists  for 
anarrhtst    haa    do   plac«    in    the 
CaesAT  the  things  that  are  Caesar 
provrd  of  Caesar  but  that  h* 

It    woukt    appear   that    the    race 
deviled  every  conceivable  form 
men'. — aave  the  government 
Ood — and  without  finding  one  that 
ta«««  tailad.  aa  aU  have  been 


city. 


thit 
rellg  on 


ipproi  ed 
Oie 
dlv 


appro  red 


universal 


ask  unanimous  consent  to 

address  to  be  delivered  by  the 

na  (Mr.  BAn.rvl  before  the 

e.   WaterviUe.   Maine,   on 


address  was  onJered  to  be 


considered    capable    of    devl.sing. 

t:    and   this  Is  perhaps   his 

which   he  is  forever   to  devise. 

to  frame  the  perfect  ship  of 

the  l)est  of  statesmen  can- 

of  Its  people      For  far  more 

There    must    t>e   cap<tclty 

a   democracy    there    mu*t    be 

but   to   l)e  governed;    there 


Inn 


inherent  m  the  human  rare. 

and   every   form   in   which 

by  sutJBtltution  of  artlflcial 
natural   law      The   former   are 

latter  are  changeless  The 
jalysls  by  consent    but  Natures 

that   they   conform    or    die. 

'•  grasp;   the  other  is  phys- 


t  forth  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 

ut  knowing  what  he  wanted — 

foundations  whose  builder  and 

to  the  end  of  his  long  quest 

a  new  Jerusalem  let  down 

divine   destiny   of    man.    the 

Is  the  vehicle  of  that  des- 

t^courage    the     view     tliat    the 

destiny. 

lien   must   be   goveimed 
Afiostle    to   the    Gentiles,    to    the 
pe  are  ordained  of  Ood.  mean- 
or   disapproved.   Ls   part  of 
sake  of  ttie  soul  also.     The 
ine    economy       Render   unto 
said  Jesus,  not  that  he  ap- 
of  government. 
In    its   instinct    for   ordet   has 
and  degree  of  govern- 
probably  the  Kingdocn  of 
could  survive.    In  a  sense  all 
and  discarded,   but  in 


chi  racter. 


repv  diated 


another  sen.se  all  havp  =iirre*'dPd,  in  th.it  oach  ha.s  made  for  order, 
ea:h  has  pointed  toward  Justice,  each  ha.s  cdntrlbuted  to  experi- 
ence, political  and  .social 

As  wa.s  said  of  old,  we  hav?  hpre  no  contlntiing  city.  "All  our 
pomp  of  yesterday  Is  one  with  Nlne%-oh  and  T}Te."  Nor  may  It 
be  .said  that  nations  have  failed  for  want  of  power,  for  the  great 
have  zone  with  the  little,  eone  with  the  wind;  both  the  cedar 
ar.d  the  fir  have  fall-^n  Nor  vet  mav  it  be  said  Uiat  they  have 
pa-ssed  by  reason  of  their  form,  for  tyrannies  and  republics  have 
yielded  to  the  common  fate 

Without  profe-'isinc;  to  havp  arn-fd  at  a  final  and  all-Inclusive 
theorv'  of  the  fail  of  ?overnmf>n'«  it  i.s  my  purpose  here  to  discuss 
the  prfx:e.s3  of  i;"vernm''i;t  ;i.«  the  heel  of  its  vulnerability  rather 
than  the  fcrm  and  <'sp<'r:ally  the  vital  relation  of  the  process  of 
democracy  to  the  pfrnianence  of  governments  In  the  democratic 
form,  and  this  partirul.irly  with  reference  to  the  United  States. 
Ccillaterally  I  sliall  .-iUKaefit  that  the  source  of  permanence  in  a 
nation  is  the  mo'-al  rapacity  of  it3  people  And  I  may  say  In  pass- 
In*  that  thi.s,  perhaps  is  the  explanation  of  t.he  rejection  by  Jesus 
of  the  political  niethrKl  and  His  de!lb«'rate  choice  rif  the  way  of  the 
te.icher  and  the  cr<:)(^  and  of  thi*  f.ict  that  the  inspired  prophet  of 
the  captivity  declared  of  'he  sacrificial  Mps.siah  that  was  to  come— 
the  eovernment   shall   be  up«in   His  shoulder 

\IV"hat8.^ever  may  be  held  as  tn  the  value  of  a  monarchy.  Its  proc- 
es.ses  whereby  it  afffct.s  it.-i  p*>i'ple  are  m-Te  vital  than  Its  wealth  or 
power,  the  way  it  manifcst.s  tt.sf'lf  more  Important  than  the  mani- 
festation How  It  deals  with  them  is  more  important  than  what 
It  IS  or  what  it  does.  True  of  absolute  p( w-rs,  how  much  more 
Ls  it  true  of  the  democratic  form  which  must  depend  upon  the 
fn^quent  approval  of  tho  people,  and  which  lives  m  the  way  It 
op-c-ratcs  rather  tlian  m  Its  operations'^ 

Indeed,  democracies  cannot  live  by  profe.ssions,  by  Ideals,  or 
sloKans,  or  power  but  mu.st  draw  every  brf;ith  from  general  con- 
sent to  the  way  thev  proceed  and  the  cnn.se<4uence»  of  their  proc- 
esses not  only  m  welfare  but  in  approval  or  disapproval  of  their 
mmr.ers.  so  to  *peak 

For  in  a  democracy  the  c:'l7cn  Is  both  governor  and  governed, 
ruler,  ruled,  and  b*'n.  flciary  Ti:e  most  desirable  form  of  govrrn- 
mf»nt.  it  IS  also  the  m-  st  delicate  the  most  Inefficient,  It  will  die 
AS  quickly  from  dointr  the  ryht  thing  in  the  wrong  wav  as  from 
dcing  the  wrun^  thine  It  will  die  from  attempting  too  much 
as  quickly  as  from  attemptink:  t<-;o  little  It  will  die  by  the  exer- 
cise of  too  much  p<  wer  Ji-s  quickly  as  by  too  little,  A  democracy 
IS  a  delicately  balanced  instrum- nt  m  the  tempest  of  numan 
interest,  will,  and  emotion 

Hence  our  Republic  still  t;-.e  ciMld  of  a  moment  in  hl.story,  is 
the  oldest  of  republics  H'Tice  a. so,  following  the  Great  War, 
prdctically  every  effort  to  sot  up  and  sustain  republican  govern- 
m.?nls  failed  Hence  now,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  dlcUtors 
rule  by  decree  m  the  name  of  dcmorrary  ai.d  upon  its  ruins  Hence. 
aJ,io.  far-spread  in  *his  our  land  a  very  real  and  Jealotis  fear  that 
wl'.at  has  happen'-<l  :n  Enirop,.  .iimo.st  thf  ;ugh- ;iit  Europe,  to  the 
arAazemcnt  of  civilization,  may  happ«>n,  may  be  happening,  here 

That  it  can  happen  here  every  rea-scnint'  being  ought  to  realize, 
for  whatever  may  happen  to  mankind  mav  as  well  happen  to  Ameri- 
cans, We  are  nut  a  chosen  pei,ple  we  have  no  armory  against  fate, 
nu  antidote  to  human  irailty  Our  Constitution  Is  no  stronger 
tian  the  moral  attachment  of  the  people  There  is  nothing  In  us 
of  wisdom,  of  experience,  of  discipline,  of  intelligence,  or  moral 
strength  W  Justify  a  moments  disre^a.-d  of  th,'  warnings  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  that  we  mus*  not  take  the  assurance  of  our 
Uljerties  for  granted  or  assume  that  our  Republic  will  persist  of  its 
own  force— for  it  has  none  Etern.il  vikrliance  is  the  price  of  liberty 
and  democracy,  and  that  vi^ilajice  must  be  the  vigilance  of  the 
p«cple  locking  to  the  pn  cesses  of  the  Republic  rather  than  to  its 
Jrime  or  prestige  or  national  defense 

One  of  the  miracles  of  history  is  the  character,  intellectual  and 
moral  Intelligence,  and  wisdom  of  the  men  who  founded  the 
CiUted  Stales  As  if  by  Providence  .i  con.slderable  number  of  them 
hud  explored  all  human  experience  in  tjnvernment.  and  many 
others  had  careers  distmgui.shed  for  elevated  thought  common 
sense,  learning  m  the  law  underst.u-.dins;  c;f  men,  and  the  art  of 
governing  The  colonial  experiments  had  taut'ht  them  many  les- 
sens and  the  Federation  many  o'hers  Altogether  they  constituted 
a  company  fitted  without  equal  m  history  "^for  the  task  that  was 
set  for  them. 

They  were  committed  to  the  democratic  theory,  they  were  in 
revolt  against  both  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  they  were  keenly 
aware  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  democracy,  they  dreaded  mass 
democracy —that  is,  popular  democracv  as  thev  dreaded  tyranny 
The  tyranny  of  a  majon-y  was  as  hateful  as  the  tyranny  of  one 
They  were  determined  to  erect  a  structure  within  the  democratic 
Ideal,  strong  enough  to  prevail  but  not  strong  enough  to  extin- 
guish personal  liberty  iruarded  agam.st  the  fatal  vulnerability  of 
governments,  too  much  power  on  the  one  hand  or  too  little  on 
the  other.  The  standard  wa.s  equality  order.  liberty,  under  power 
distributed  and  restrained  and  yet  united  and  eBectual. 

This  was  a  new  task  for  men  And  when  they  had  finished  tt 
they  described  it  as  Novus  ordo  soclnrum"  the  new  order  of 
the  ages — as  you  will  find  engraved  on  your  dollar  bills  a  quota- 
tion of  VirgU  nearly  2  rxK)  rears  before  They  wrought  better 
than  they  knew,  as  all  men  know  For  they  had  at  last  produced 
a  Ijalanced  structure  of  p<iwer  in  which  eqiiality,  order,  and  liberty 
were  consistently  provided   for 

But  this  balance  was  arrived  at  In  the  processes  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Government  and  In  the  assumption  that  those 
processes   would   t)e  preserved   by   men    in   office   and  demanded   to 
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be  preserved  by  the  people  in  elections.     They  have  become  as  a 
whole  t'.ie  model  of  the  democratic  pucess. 

As  rr.uch  was  entrusted  to  the  rr^oral  quall;y  of  people  and 
officials  as  to  the  letter  of  the  high  contract,  the  constitutional 
covenant  Itself.  The  process  was  Eissumed  to  be  more  vital  than 
the  structure.  The  governed,  the  pxeople.  were  assumed  to  t>e  the 
guardians  of  the  instrument  of  their  democracy,  officials  were  ex- 
pected to  fulfill  their  oaths  In  spirit  and  in  letter,  and.  if  they 
should  not,  the  people  were  expected  to  make  it  Intolerable  for 
them  It  was  not  lightly  that  Thomsia  Jefferson  proposed  tiiree 
tests  of  any  candidate  for  office:  (1)  Is  he  honest;  (2)  is  he  capa- 
ble; (31  does  he  believe  in  the  Constitution?  And  the  oath  re- 
quired of  Presidents  and  all  officers  to  uphold,  maintain,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution — not  the  countr>'  or  the  Government — is 
likewise  of  impressive  Figniflcance.  It  was  his  failure  to  appreciate 
this  moral  element  in  the  national  structure  that  Induced 
Macaulay  to  say  that  our  Republic  was  all  sail  and  no  anchor  and 
would  accordingly  come  to  wreck.  And  he  may  have  been  right. 
I  do  not  think  that  our  Republic  Is  likely  to  fall  under  direct 
attack  or  that  the  Constitution  will  be  overthrown.  The  menace 
to  both  lies  In  men  in  office  who  cultivate,  and  masses  of  people 
who  encourage  or  tolerate,  proces.ses  that  undermine  both  Consti- 
tution and  Republic— processes  utterly  foreign  to  our  democracy, 
men  and  masses  who  proclaim  loudly,  and  I  may  grant  sincerely, 
their  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Republic,  and  the  democratic 
process,  I  remind  you  that  Der  Fuehrer  Hitler  proclaims  that  his 
Reich  is  a  beautiful  democracy.  And  so  it  may  be,  but.  if  so,  it 
operr.tes  solely  in  his  will  and  is  a  democracy  in  which  every  vestige 
of  the  democratic  process  has  been  extinguished, 

Tiie  weakness  here  in  our  land  now  is  in  want  of  moral  restraint 
rather  than  morals,  of  sensibility  rather  than  sinister  design,  but 
It  Is  quite  as  fatal  as  if  it  were  frankly  immoral,  and  more  effective 
because  it  Is  not.  Tlie  Republic  is  maintained  in  form,  all  things 
are  done  in  the  name  of  democracy,  but  Its  processes  are  being 
extinguished 

For  example,  let  me  give  you  some  modem  instances. 
The  independence  of  the  Judiciary  Is  not  specifically  declared 
in  the  Constitution,  It  Is  true  that  the  Congress  might  control 
the  courts  by  denying  them  funds  with  which  to  operate  or  re- 
fusing them  power  to  enforce  Judgment.s.  Just  as  It  might  deny 
funds  or  administrative  functions  to  the  Executive.  Congress 
could  nullify  the  Constitution.  But  If  the  Constitution  is  to 
have  meaning  or  be  of  any  force  and  effect,  there  must  be  inde- 
pendent tribunals  to  declare  it.s  meaning  with  respect  to  all  laws 
and  official  acts  touching  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  peaceftil 
means  of  enforcing  the  Judgment  In  the  premises,  and  the  Con- 
gress miist  In  good  faith  see  to  It,  Its  meaning  Is  to  l>e  deter- 
mined not  by  Presidents  or  Congress  politically,  but  by  courts 
Juridically,  No  President  takes  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
as  h"  understands  it  He  must  accept  the  court's  Interpretation 
or  be  over  the  Constitution  and  not  under  it.  Here  again  good 
faith  In  cperation  Is  required. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  lately  seen  a  direct  attack  upon  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  the 
courts  uphold,  as  within  the  power  of  Congress,  acts  passed  at 
the  instance  of  the  President  which,  according  to  every  decision 
of  the  Court  in  similar  or  analogous  cases,  have  been  uniformly 
held  to  be  beyond  its  power  throughout  our  history. 

The  independence  of  the  Court  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
democratic  process.  Without  it  every  right  of  liberty  might  be 
extinguished,  mass  democracy  might  be  instituted,  with  the  conse- 
quence of  dictatorship,  or.  with  the  aid  of  a  subservient  Congress, 
dictatorship  would  be  instituted  at  once.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
blow — and  we  have  noticed  that  it  may  be  more  violently  re- 
peated— against  that  process  of  democracy  most  essential  to  its 
existence — the  constitutional  check  on  executive  and  legislative 
power,  I  am  appalled  when  I  consider  what  labor  and  struggle 
was  required  to  repel  an  attack  that  In  any  other  period  would 
have  at  once  disgraced  those  who  made  It. 

Again,  our  essential  part  of  our  democratic  process  Is  the  in- 
dependent functioning  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  Congress  Is  coordinate,  but  It  must  be  Independent.  The 
legislative  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  people  is  vested  In 
the  Congress  by  the  people  as  their  representatives  by  States 
and  districts.  The  President  advises  and  reconunends.  but  he  does 
not  legislate.  He  may  veto  legislation,  but  he  cannot  initiate  it. 
The  power  of  the  President  and  the  power  of  the  purae  must  be 
separate  and  Independent. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  frankly  made  aware  not  only  that  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  resisted  Executive  attack  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary  will  be  the  victims  of  active  adminis- 
trative opposition,  but  also  that  efTorts  are  being  made  to  prevent 
the  return  to  Congress  of  sittLng  Members  who  have  voted  against 
one  or  more  Executive  bills.  The  whole  Influence  of  adminis- 
tration— with  patronage,  favor,  and  Immense  lump-stun  appro- 
priations, with  all  the  prestige  of  great  ofllces — will  be  employed 
against  them  end  to  elect  successors  who  wlU  yield  to  a  Presi- 
dents undisclosed  demands. 

The  consequence  here  Is  to  merge  the  legislative  power  with 
the  Executive  to  give  the  latter  the  lawmaking,  the  taxing,  and 
the  spending  power — In  a  word,  to  extlngiilsh  the  Congress,  sub- 
stitute mass  democracy,  with  one  man  as  leader  and  spokesnmn, 
for  our  process  of  local  and  direct  representation  by  districts  and 
States  in  lawmaking,  taxing,  and  spending. 

What  amagies  me  is  that  many  millions  approve  this,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  accept  It.  and  nowhere  do  I  find  that  Indignant 
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and   determined   resistance   with   which    it   vovild    have   been   met 
throughout  the  land,  regardless  cf  party,  in  every  decade  hitherto 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  democratic  process  of  representa- 
tion of  S'-ates  by  Senators  and  of  districts  by  Representatives,  re- 
sponsible to  God  upon  their  oaths  and  to  the  people  upon  the 
records,  and  to  no  other,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic  and  the  democratic  liberties,  to  preserve  which  it  was 
founded  and  dedicated?  That  it  restrains  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  in  the  Interest  of  liberty? 

A  subservient  Congress  means  a  dependent  court,  and  the  two 
together  mean  government  by  Presidential  decree  and  without 
restraint. 

There  are  other  instances  of  hardly  less  consequence.  Consider 
the  constant  spending  of  billions  more  than  receipts,  breaking  down 
the  structure  of  financial  stability,  on  one  hand,  and  undermining 
the  morale  not  only  of  the  poor  but  of  the  officials  of  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  States,  on  the  other;  the  policy  of  government  by  favor 
and  winning  elections  by  bounty,  the  cultivation  in  Members  of 
Congress  of  dependence  upon  administrators  for  prelects  as  well 
as  political  appointments;  the  creation  of  a  sense  of  vested  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  commerce  and  Industry  in  public  spending;  the 
extension  of  the  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Congress  to  expend  any  siunfi  It  may  care  to,  and  conse- 
quently to  levy  taxes  to  the  utmost  extent  of  approval  by  recipients 
as  against  disapproval  by  the  taxed;  the  extension  of  the  commerce 
clause  BO  as  to  give  the  Congress  Jurisillction  over  labor  and  indus- 
try, on  the  one  hand,  and  agriculture,  mining,  and  htisbandry.  on 
the  other;  the  imposition  of  pyenalties  upon  production  and  the 
attachment  of  allotments  to  land  upon  condition  of  compliance; 
the  taking  of  Jurisdiction  over  every  watercourse  In  the  land  that 
a  commission  may  find  as  a  fact  to  affect  commerce  between  the 
States,  however  small,  and  that  without  appeal  to  any  court;  the 
new  administrative  laws  and  regulations  in  which  a  multitude  of 
bureaus  hold  sway  far  and  wide — tliese  are  each  reversals  of  or 
threats  to  the  democratic  process  upon  which  the  Republic  rests. 
And  with  them  has  gone  a  centrallziitlon  of  power  that  bids  fair 
utterly  to  extinguish  local  self-govermnent,  not  less  essential  In  our 
democratic  processes  than  the  indef>endence  of  Congress  or  the 
Judiciary.  They  savor  more  of  national  socialism  under  a  sole 
leader  than  of  a  democratic  republic. 

I  am  entirely  willing  to  concede  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
extend  the  Federal  power  to  control  wages,  hotira.  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  the  like,  although  I  question  it.  Even  so.  the  way 
to  do  this  is  by  amendment  to  the  Constitution  duly  submitted 
and  not  by  packing  or  coercing  the  Court  or  controlling  the  Con- 
gress. Here,  agfiin,  we  must  demand  adherence  to  the  historic 
democratic  process  as  essential  to  th.»  life  of  the  Republic  and  as 
moral  obligation.  Were  this  the  land  of  Machlavelll  or  Metternlch, 
It  might  be  otherwise;  but  tills  is  the  land  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 

I  have  produced  the  evidence  of  the  undermining  of  our  Re- 
public by  attack  upon  the  democratic  process  by  which  it  lives. 
I  come  now  to  my  concltision. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  overwhelm  you  or  discourage  you, 
but  only  to  present  to  you  a  task,  by  devotion  to  which  you  may 
Justify  your  existence,  discharge  the  trust  of  your  education,  and 
reap  the  reward  of  that  satisfaction  without  which  neither  fame, 
wealth,  nor  personal  success  is  worth  while. 

I  bid  you  be  of  good  cheer.  The  situation  is  difficult.  Un- 
speakable disaster  appears  to  menace  the  entire  world.  Just  aa 
you  enter  upon  the  scene.  But  humanity  will  carry  on.  It  alwayv 
has  And  there  will  always  be  place  for  useful  men.  always  sat- 
isfaction for  those  who  live  the  good  life,  always  great  work  to  do 
for  those  of  sufficient  vision  and  faith.  It  Is  your  part  to  chal- 
lenge within  yourself,  and  wherever  your  lot  may  be  cast,  all 
the  forces  of  the  attack  upwn  civilization,  and  any  inroad  upon 
the  principles  of  your  Republic,  Its  best  bulwark. 

When  I  was  at  college  we  often  debated  the  query:  Do  great 
men  make  great  crises  or  do  great  crises  make  great  men?  We 
did  not  settle  the  question  for  long  at  a  time.  But  the  years 
have  taught  me  that  great  crises  do  call  forth  and  add  to  the 
stature  of  great  men.  Whenever  Oliver  Cromwell  set  down  In 
his  rude  hand.  "We  are  in  a  situation  very  difficult,"  one  could 
look  for  great  and  triumphant  events,  and  he  grew  greater  upon 
them.  These  difficulties  of  today  present  to  you  the  opportiinlty 
of  an  epoch  in  history. 

Some  of  us  In  the  Congress  have  known  that  all  that  we  could 
do  was  to  fight  a  rear-guard  action  to  preserve  what  we  might, 
to  yield  only  that  we  might  preserve.  When  we  have  yielded, 
we  have  done  so  with  hope.  And  we  have  resisted  unto  the  utter- 
most only  when  we  could  do  no  other.  We  have  not  despaired. 
Our  faith  in  the  people  is  not  so  easUy  destroyed.  Moreover,  we 
have  counted  upon  experience  to  teach  at  length  and  upon  the 
oncoming  generation  to  relieve  tis  In  due  season.  We  liave  known 
that  the  ultimate  task  miist  t>e  for  those  like  yourselves  who  are 
to  succeed  us,  and  we  welconie  you  as  having  come  up  for  such 
a  time  as  this. 

One  of  yotir  tasks  as  citizens  will  be  to  restore  respect  for 
authority  and  regard  for  tradition  in  a  generation  that  has  lost 
its  way  In  the  earth,  for  the  multitude  demanding  compassion 
not  because  they  are  poor  or  oppressed,  but  because  they  are  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  think 
because  the  guides  of  democracy — the  constitutional  principles  of 
equal  rights  to  all.  special  privileges  to  none,  equality  before  the 
law,  equal  protection  of  law,  government  of  law  and  not  of  men. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V 
Jnne  16  {legislative  day 
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eSurta 


Ur   BATES  of  Kentucky.    Mr 
the  House,  it  Is  an  easy  matter  for 
oUmt  feUow'i  troubks  In  our 
The  mcnberahlp  of  thlf  Houaa. 
took  the  troublea  of  their  ttHom 
bosom  and  today  ooade  tbo  flrat 
aqtiare  daal  for  the  Vahorltvg  ma^ 
hour  btlL    Imperfect  a*  It  Ls,  It 
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BATES 


Speaker  and  Members  of 

oa  to  sometimes  forvet  the 

to  overcome  our  own. 

I  am  gkkl  to  say. 

e^Mmtrymen  Into  their  own 

step  up  the  ladder  of  a 

by  paaalnc  a  wace  and 

ao  definitely  a  righteous 


step  In  the  direction  we  should  have  been  traveling  for 
years  that  I  caniiot  refrain  from  making  these  few  remarks 
that  oome  from  my  heart,  bfcaiLse  in  ihis  act  I  can  see  public 
sentiment  chaiiging  and  giving  to  that  "forgotten  man" 
spoken  of  so  frequently  by  our  grt-n*  Pre'^iden^  a  better  break 
than  he  has  had  in  all  hL';  life  While  thii  atlect.s  low-priced 
labor  only,  it  is  so  beneficial  to  them,  and  will  help  sc  much 
to  mold  public  sentiment  for  labor  a>  a  whole  that  it  wiil  not 
be  long  until  a  better  law  than  th-i  will  be  placed  on  the 
statute  oooks  covering  aJl  c!a.s.'^>s  of  labor 

So.  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  thi.s  bill  reaches,  and  with 
the  Iwlief  that  it  will  help  ut>  in  a  fight  for  better  legislation 
In  this  respect,  I  am  Rlad  to  cast  my  vote  for  and  In  behalf 
of  the  folks  who  earn  tiieir  birad  by  the  swtat  of  their  brow. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

or  M.^s.-^.xfur.sKrrs 
IN  THE  HOrsi;  OK   KKI'KKSEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16    legulative  dav  at  Tuesday.  June  14) 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr  Siieakpr  perhaps  one  of  the 
shnckme  demon.'^tratlon.'^  nf  rtithles^  riisv-'card  nf  the  common 
welfare  \n  contemporary  time^.  wat;  presented  by  the  spectacle 
ot  Industries  deserting  established  industrial  centers  for  re- 
gions of  cheap  labor  markft.?  Pit  mere  than  a  decade  before 
the  present  administration  assumed  leadeishlp  of  our  Nation, 
entire  Industries  forsook  regions  where  decent  working  stand- 
ards prevailed  to  migrate  to  areas  where  they  could  impose 
upon  the  hapless  people  a  wretched  standard  of  existence. 
Neither  the  destitution  they  left  in  their  wake  amongst  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  had  come  to  dec>end 
upon  them  for  employment  nor  the  destructive  results  of 
shrinking  purchasing  power  and  mounting  unemployment 
could  discourage  the  trend.  Yet  never  was  the  searchlight 
of  publicity  turned  upon  this  insidious  corrosion  of  our  in- 
ternal economy  until  the  fight  to  enact  a  wage-hour  bill  was 
begun  in  earnest. 

One  of  the  hardest  hit  sections  of  the  country  has  been 
New  England.  Here  the  exodus  of  indu.^try  has  been  at  full 
ebb  tide  dtiring  this  period.  Capual  formerly  invested  in 
New  England  mills  and  factories,  m  many  instances,  still 
controls  the  textile  mills  of  the  South  It  abandoned  all 
responsibility  for  the  remaining  havnc  caused  m  localities  it 
deserted  and  discarded  all  civic  pnde  and  gratitude  for  the 
years  of  protection  and  service  n  ndered  to  it  by  the  com- 
munities built  around  these  industnes. 

The  following  Ls  a  parual  li^^t  cf  IndiLstrics  that  have 
moved  their  plants  from  high-standaid  areas  in  New  England 
to  regions  where  starvation  wages  and  sweatshop  conditions 
have  been  tolerated 

Connecticut  MUl^  Co.,  of  Dnniolson.  Conn,,  moved  all  cf  its 
equipment  from  Ita  Pail  River  plant  and  50  percent  of  the 
machinery  from  Danlelson  to  IVcatur,  Ala  .  in  1927. 

American  Printing  Co  Fall  River.  Mass.,  moved  part  of  Its 
equipment  to  Borden  Mills,  K-nKsporl.  Tenn..  in  May  1925. 
and  the  balance  of  the  F^all  Hi\ir  ;)lanf  wa.s  liquidated  later. 

The  Compton  Co.,  of  Complon,  R.  I  ,  moved  part  of  Ita 
equipment  to  Orlffln.  Qa 

The  Barber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  LowtU,  Mass.,  moved 
part  of  Its  machinery  to  a  ni»w  plant  at  Lyman,  S  C 

The  Applcton  Co.  closed  its  plant  at  Lowell,  MaJis..  In  1928. 
and  transferred  its  looms  to  .Anderson.  S  C 

The  Beacon  Manufacturing  Co  moved  all  of  Its  equipment 
from  New  Bt^diord,  Ma.ss  .  to  Swaiinanoa,  N.  C.  where  all  Its 
manvifacturlng  is  now  done 

The  Dwijcht  Manufacturing  Co  .  Boston,  Mass.,  transferred 
parts  of  the  Chlcopee,  Ma.'^s  ,  plant  to  Alabama  City.  Ala., 
where  the  company  now  owns  a  mill  viUagtv 

The  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co  .  Boston.  Mass.,  discon- 
tinued its  Lowell  mill  In  1928  and  sold  it  In  1930.  It  com- 
pleted an  additional  unit  at  Opelika.  Ala  ,  in  1930. 
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The  Columbia  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Columbia.  Miss.,  was 
organized  in  1930,  machinery  being  furnished  by  a  Rhode 
Island  mill  to  manufacture  men's  hose. 

The  Borden  Mills,  Inc..  of  Boston.  Mass.,  completed  at 
Kingsport.  Tenn..  In  1925  a  $2,000,000  plant,  which  was 
equipped  from  machinery  moved  from  the  American  Printing 
Co.'s  plant  at  Pall  River.  Mass. 

The  Beaver  Mills.  Inc.,  liquidated  its  plant  at  North  Adams, 
Mass..  in  1930,  and  is  now  manufacturing  textiles  at  Douglas- 
ville,  Ga. 

The  Manville  Jenckes  Corporation,  of  Manville.  R.  I.,  was 
operating  about  135.000  spindles  at  Gastonia,  N.  C,  in  1925. 
most  of  which  were  brought  from  northern  plants. 

The  Galvez  Mills,  Galveston,  Tex.,  has  machinery  moved 
from  Nobaska's  Spinning  Co.'s  plant  at  Taunton.  Mass. 

The  Worth  Mills.  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  incorporated  in  Massa- 
chusetts, completed  in  1926  at  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  a  16.000- 
spindle  plant  for  cord  tire  fabrics,  moving  machinery  from 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Stark  Mills.  Boston.  Mass.,  reorganized  in  1928.  com- 
pleted in  1924  at  HogansviUe.  Ga..  a  plant  which  took  more 
than  260  carloads  of  machinery  from  the  North  to  produce 
tu-e  fabrics. 

The  Lonsdale  Co..  Providence,  R.  I.,  moved  500  looms  and 
20.000  spindles  to  a  plant  at  Seneca.  S.  C.  in  1927. 

The  Advance  Bag  k  Paper  Co..  Inc..  of  Boston.  Mass..  closed 
its  mill  at  Howland,  Maine,  on  January  1.  1931.  resuming 
partial  operations  in  June  1931,  the  larger  machinery  having 
been  moved  to  a  new  plant  at  Advance,  La. 


Theodore  A.  Peyser 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  CITRON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  20,  1938 

On  the   life,    character,   and   public   service   of  Hon.   Thxodom   A. 
Peyser,  late  a  Representative  from  New  Yorlt 

Mr.  CITRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  moments  in  the 
busy  life  of  mortals  when  we  pause  and  pay  respect  to  those 
who  have  departed  from  our  midst. 

The  colleagues  of  Theodore  A.  Peyser,  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  note  w^th  regret  his  untimely  passing,  which 
was  a  genuine  loss  to  us,  to  the  people  of  his  district,  and 
Ic  the  country. 

He  was  an  honorable  businessman,  an  esteemed  legislator, 
and  an  acknowledged  scholar.  He  was  deeply  sincere  and 
hi.''  energy  for  work  knew  no  tjounds.  I  learned  to  know  him 
very  well  in  Congress,  and  his  friendly  assistance  and  advice 
to  those  of  us  who  were  more  recent  Members  was  often 
scught  and  always  appreciated. 

Theodore  Peyser's  friends  were  legion.  We  revere  his 
memory  and  honor  his  name. 

The  dend  arc  like  the  stars,  by  day 

WUhdrnwn  from  mortal  eye. 
But  not  extinct,  they  hold  their  way 

III  glory  through   the  bky. 


Let  Us  Remove  One  Hazard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  ot  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  it  Is 
ti-ue  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  administration  to 


continue  any  longer  than  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  grant- 
ing of  a  moratorium  on  mining-claim  assessments.  Obviously, 
it  was  done  in  the  first  place  as  a  matter  of  relief,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  such  rebef  measures  will  not  much  longer 
be  needed.  I  have  taken  this  action  today  because  I  beheve 
that  it  is  sadly  needed  at  this  moment. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  felt 
bound  by  the  understanding  of  last  year,  and  for  that  reason 
they  probably  thought  it  improper  to  take  any  action  upon 
my  bill.  Not  one  of  the  members  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
has  been  opposed  to  the  extension  for  1  more  year,  which  I 
am  seeking  in  this  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  all  members 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  have  felt  that  it  should  be  done 
again  this  year,  and  regretted  that  their  hands  were  tied  by 
the  understanding  of  a  year  ago.  Not  being  a  member  of  the 
Mines  Committee.  I  am  not  bound  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
they.  Nevertheless,  only  my  conviction  of  the  dire  need  and 
my  feeling  that  the  President  will  not  veto  this  measure,  be- 
cause he  also  sees  the  changed  conditions  today  calling  for 
the  legislauon.  prompt  me  to  call  up  the  bill  at  this  late  hour, 
and  that  without  House  committee  approval. 

I  am  told  that  mining  development  in  the  West  Is  being 
delayed  and  hampered  by  the  granting  of  this  moratorium 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  said  that  valuable  claims  are  held 
by  certain  owners  who  make  no  effort  to  develop  them, 
whereas  someone  else  might  make  t>etter  use  of  them.  That 
may  be  true :  but.  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  rather  protect 
one  deserving  claim  holder  in  his  property  rights  than  to 
enable  10  covetous  claim  Jumpers  to  get  his  holdings  away 
from  him. 

I  received  a  pathetic  letter  from  a  widow  In  Arizona,  who 
tells  me  that  she  and  her  husband  put  all  their  savings  Into 
a  small  group  of  claims  and  felt  sure  that  they  had  some 
valuable  holdings,  but  the  recent  death  of  her  husband  and 
the  poor  business  conditions  now  make  it  impossible  for  her 
to  negotiate  any  business  arrangement  regarding  the  claims 
or  to  borrow  any  iiioney  with  which  to  do  the  assessment  work 
required  by  her  in  case  this  bill  is  not  enacted.  I  have  heard 
of  several  similar  cases,  and,  judging  from  the  petitions  I 
have  received,  theie  must  be  many  more  in  my  State  alone. 
Hold  in  mind,  gentlemen,  tliat  this  affects  the  entire  great 
West  wherever  mining  is  carried  on. 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  no  unpatented 
mining  claims,  nor,  for  that  matter,  any  other  claims,  nor 
do  I  know  personally  anyone  who  would  be  benefited  by  the 
passage  of  this  act.  My  interest  is  not  a  pecuniary  or  private 
interest,  but  merely  that  of  a  Representative  attempting  to 
secure  justice  and  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  Mining 
is  a  hazardous  matter  and  I  have  not  recently  had  nerve 
enough  even  to  venture  a  few  dollars  in  it.  Nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  I  bought  some  mining  shares  printed  on  im- 
portant-looking paper  and  helped  to  promote  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  It  was  then  that  I  appreciated  Mark  Twain's  classi- 
cal definition  of  a  mine.  The  philosopher-humorist  said. 
"A  mine  is  a  hole  In  the  ground  owned  by  a  liar." 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  great  mines  have  been 
developed  rather  than  found;  however,  someone  had  to  find 
them  before  capital  could  develop  them.  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  the  courageous  explorers  and  prospectors  who  go  out  into 
inaccessible  places  to  find  them,  and  al.so  to  the  small  mine 
owners  who  risk  much  to  do  the  initial  development.  This 
Is  a  class  of  businessmen  for  whom  we  should  show  consid- 
eration. 

Tliese  men  were  In  the  thought  of  the  Great  Commoner  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago  in  1896  when  he 
made  the  ImmorUl  speech  which  electrified  the  country  and 
the  world.  In  contrasting  the  small -business  man  and  the 
economic  royalists  of  his  day.  William  Jennings  Bry»n  said: 

They  make  too  narrow  their  deflnltlon  of  a  bvuineMman.  The 
merchant  at  the  crossroads  itore:  the  miner  who  goes  a  thousand 
feet  into  the  earth  or  climbs  2,000  feet  Into  the  clIffB  to  bring  forth 
the  precious  metals  to  be  poured  into  the  channels  of  trade;  the 
farmer  who  goes  early  Into  the  fields  and  tolls  all  day  to  produc* 
the  Nation's  food,  are  as  much  bxislni^ssmcn  as  a  few  financial 
mugnates  who  gatiicr  at  the  Board  ot  Trude  and  bet  upon  the  price 
of  graiu. 


i.*i:r« 
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hour  bUL    Imperfect  m  It  Ls,  it  Li  ao  definitely  a  rlgbteous      pleted  an  additional  unit  at  Opclika,  Ala  ,  in  1930. 
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All  over  the  minim  West  ther^ 
small -business  men  seekinR  and 
needed  metals:  their  hacardji  are 
We  have  extendrd  credit  to 
tried  to  minlmiae  the  haitards  of 
by  the  paAsaK<>  of  this  measure, 
■nall-claim  owners;  therefore.  I 


Le^UtiTC  Achievements  During  the  Seventy-fifth 

Congresn 


EXTENSION  OF 


are  thousands  of  these 

tiklnc  from  the  earth  the 

Teat:  their  returns  small. 

oihir  businessmen:   we  have 

t\e  farmer,  and  we  should. 

extend  aid  and  relief  to  the 

urge  the  passage  of  thia 


I 


REMARKS 


HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 


Thurtdav.  Jyu*e  16  (legUiative  day 
Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.   Speaker. 


of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

It  Is  fitting  that  at  the 


close  of  this  session  we  should  levlew  not  only  what  this 


Congress  has  done  in  the  way  of 


of  the  people  of  the  country  but    hat  we  should  also  take  a 


k>ok  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 


egislatlon  for  the  interest 


New  Deal  under  President 


luspendin^  and  depositors 
losing  all  the  money  they 


Roosevelt  and  enumerate  and  apf  raise  Its  accomplishmenu 
In  recalling  the  black  days  of  he  early  part  of  1933  the 
thing  that  stands  out  most  vlvlc!  ly  Is  the  situation  of  the 
banks.  Everywhere  throughout  tpe  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  these  instuutions  were 
were  seised  with  panicky  fear  of 
possessed.  By  the  swift  and  decisive  action  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  closing  all  banks  till  remedial  measures  could  be 
taken,  confidence  was  restored  and  disaster  averted.  This 
first  step  was  Immediately  followec  by  the  Congress  in  enact 
tng  the  law  for  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  up  to  S5.000  and 
to  setting  up  various  credit  agercies  to  save  farmers  and 
other ^^perty  owners  from  the  threat  of  foreclosure 

As  aresult  of  the  law  providing 
deposits,  of  the  Olass-Steagall  A^t  making  needed  reforms 
In  banking  practices  and  of  other  corrective  measures,  no 
depositor  any  longer  fears  for  tlie  safety  of  the  funds  he 
has  In  bank  and  t)ank  failures  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini 
mum.  Whereas  under  the  Hoovei  administration  total  bank 
failures  numbered  6.364  Involving 
under  Roosevelt  up  to  December  : 


numbered  only  363  involving  de[oslts  of  only  $203,000,000 
And  m  banks  where  the  deposits  were  insured  there  will  bo 
no  loss  to  depositors  at  all. 

An  Indication  of  the  confidence  created  by  the  enactmenUs 
of  Compass  during  this  administration  respecting  banks  is 
that  as  of  June  30.  1937.  the  15,58<i  banks  In  the  country'  held 
deposits  of  159.832.370.000.  an  amj>unt  which  has  never  bt>en 
exceeded  by  the  same  number 
equaled  only  In  1930  when  24.079 
of  deposits. 

Next  In  acutenass  after  the  bar(king  situation  was  that  of 
the  farmers  and  owners  of  smal, 
being  foreclosed  by  the  wholesale 
and  the  owners  were  In  a  despera 
possibility  of  meeting  their  obligations  because  of  ruinous 
prices  for  their  products,  and  small-home  owners  could  not 
meet  payments  because  of  unemplpyment. 

For  12  long  years  of  Republican 
fed  on  long-distance  promises  whi^h  were  never  fulfilled,  and 
their  condition  grew  worse  and    vorae.    But  the  New  Deal 
gave  them  Immediate  relief.    Thefe  was  set  up  the  Agricul 
tural  Adjustment  Administration 
ministration,  the  first  designed  to 
of  pnoes  for  farm  commodities    ind  to  bring  about  parity 
batwvsQ  farm  prices  and  other  j  rices,  and  the  second  de 
timed  to  proTlde  abundant  cheap  ^redit  so  that  farmers  c«uld 
nuin  (hair  proDertiM. 


for  the  insurance  of  bank 


deposits  of  $4,000,000,000, 
1.  1937,  total  bank  failures 


of    bank.-^.   and    has   btcn 
banks  held  $59,487,195,000 


homes.  Mortgages  were 
on  both  kinds  of  properly. 
;e  mood.    Farmers  had  no 


rule  the  farmers  had  been 


and  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
stop  the  downward  trend 


The  A.  A  A.  produred  immediate  favornble  results.  Prices 
of  farm  commodities  were  restored  to  a  profitable  le\'el  by 
the  cooperution  (^f  all  rla.sso.'s  of  farmers  to  carry  out  the 
purpases  of  the  act.  while  the  b<'neflt  payments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovcrnment  permitted  the  farmers  to  clear  up  back 
taxes,  pay  other  debus,  and  restore  bu.siness  Kf  nerally  through- 
out all  repion.s  where  \hr  \  \  A  opt'raU^d  extensively.  Total 
farm  Income  has  climbed  st<^adUy  from  $4,328,000,000  in  1932 
to  $5,117,000,000  in  1933,  tr  $6,348,000,000  in  1934,  to  $7,090,- 
000  000  in  1935.  In  $7.[*20,0OO  000  in  li)3G,  ar.d  to  $8,521,000,000 
in  1937. 

When  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  declared  un- 
con.stitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Congress  passed  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  under  which 
con.sei"vatlon  prosrams  were  carried  out  with  the  participa- 
tion of  about  4.000,000  farmers  In  1938  and  1937. 

To  assist  the  owners  of  small  homes  to  retain  their  prop- 
erty, the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  was  established. 
Thi.s  wa.s  done  m  Jvir.e  l;»:i3  wi^'.rv.  foreclosures  en  homes  were 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day.  The  H.  O.  L.  C.  was 
permitted  to  make  loans  to  home  owners  in  distress  only  if 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  credit  in  other  quarters.  Over 
a  million  loan.s.  aniountmK  to  ov^t  $3,000  000,000.  were  made, 
and  It  is  not  exaK(?era';ns(  to  say  that  without  this  Govern- 
ment assLstSLnce  mast  of  these  m.lllion  homes  would  have  t)een 
lost  to  the  families  which  lived  m  them 

Of  the  total  nimiber  of  borrowers  new  on  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
txx)ks.  apjaroximately  618.000  are  either  paid  up  in  full  on 
current  oblieations  or  are  less  tlian  3  months  in  arrears. 
About  33,000  borrowers  have  conipletely  paid  off  thtnr  ac- 
counts, amounting  to  $76,000  000,  and.  ail  told,  borrowers 
have  paid  back  over  $400,000  000.  Not  only  are  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  those  who  have  not  yet  paid  th*:'  full  amount 
of  their  borrowings  certain  to  be  abl*>  to  do  so  and  thus 
retain  their  honies.  bu'  a.'-  ,i  refil'  '>i  the  operations  of  the 
H  O,  L.  C.  the  burden.some  second  mortc^^re,  with  its  op- 
pre.s.'^ivciy  h:?th  interest  rate,  has  been  .^lir.  \^'  fhmlnated. 

Among  the  fir.-?t  acts  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  was 
the  rescue  of  the-  works  at  Musrlr  Shoals  from  disuse  and 
decay  bv  the  creation  in  M.iy  1933  of  the  T'nne.-^eee  Valley 
Authority.  During  Rtpubiican  rule  the  utilization  of  this 
Government  property  m  the  interest  (  i  the  public  had  been 
successfully  obstructed  t;y  private  interests,  but  tins  adminis- 
tration detennined  that  it  should  b-  made  u.seful  and  profit- 
able to  the  Nat. on  T^ie  T  V  A  luis  a  mandate  for  the 
development  of  the  Tenn'^ssef  Rivr  sysreni  for  the  purpose 
of  navigation  and  flood  cuitrul  and  for  the  utilisation  of 
surplus  power.  It  aflects  a  res-or.  wh.ch  includes  parts  of 
seven  .S'.ites 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  completed  tuo  dams,  Norns  and  Wheeler; 
another  at  Pickwick  Uiiidiiu.:  us  neuMii^;  ce,mpletion,  and 
pioJec'iS  at  GuMer.^viUr  Ch..,  kdnnauka.  and  Hiwassee  are 
under   way.     The   T    V    A    ai  >u  i  per.*'cs   the   Wilson   Dam, 


which  was  an  inhenMr-.ee 
great  re,-.t';'Voirs  f  'i!:> ',!  '.;,■ 
u  navigable  chanii;  1  but  w, 


The  contr,:]  of  :;,>.ii.  ;<;  t), 

of  trees  ar.d  co\t  r  rri;p>  ■>> 

I.\    the    .mfxirant    m.it! 


'.'in  ll.v  War  D'partment.     The 

•!.e.'.i    tLtr.i,-«  u.l.  iiui  ciily  provide 
11  ai>o  I  educe  the  menace  of  floods, 

:'.«  -uppieinerved  by  the  planting 

pr<-'. ent  i'r'.\s:-:i, 

'\-  ot  pr.-svidmg  cheap  electrical 
p<Av.T  the  T  V.  A  i.N  sho\vin<  wh.a!  a  revolution  cdn  be  made 
in  Ir.  mp  conditinri .  when  'hi.s  '-heap  power  !.•-  generally  obtain- 
abl",  T  V,  A.  --(  ll,s  power  at  wh'Wt.sale  onlv  and  is  now  dis- 
tributing It  to  19  municipaiitir.^  and  17  rural  pcwer  coopera- 
fives  in  50  countir'.',  \t\  .-M.ih.in:  »  G*  vk:^.  M:.s.si.s.sippi,  and 
Tenne^s«H^  which  ret.iil  :'  :r  >>,, ,  tliar.  l.ail  the  national  aver- 
age cis,s:  This  has  d'Mjli.»-d  and  often  tnplM  residential 
consumption  m  tht-  .ivea,-  --rv'^d 

Becau.se  of  the  succes.';  of  'he  T  V,  A.  other  great  projects 
of  the  sam.e  sort  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  and  Port  Peck, 
have  been  Initialed  u-)  bring  .-'imllar  b^nffit,-  to  other  regions 
of  the  country 

One  of  the  most  imp.ir'-ant  things  done  by  this  admimstra- 
tlon  for  the  prottTtion  and  b*>::ef:t  of  the  pi,;bl:c  was  the  crea- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  Securrifs  and  Exchange  Commission 
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In  1934.  This  Commission  administers  three  laws:  The  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933.  the  Seciuitles  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  acts  was  to  secure  for  the 
public  accurate  and  complete  information  about  bonds  and 
slocks  which  were  offered  for  sale,  to  prevent  excessive  specu- 
lation, to  outlaw  manipulation  on  stock  exchanges,  and  to  do 
away  with  financial  practices  In  vogue  among  public-utihty 
companies  which  destroyed  the  public's  Investment  and  pre- 
served the  values  for  the  insiders.  They  aimed  to  eliminate 
the  operations  of  fake  stock  promoters  and  the  glib,  high- 
jwwered  salesmen,  who  never  gave  a  truthful  picture  of  their 
propositions. 

Before  the  enactment  of  these  laws  millions  of  dollars  were 
taken  from  the  public  every  year  by  unscrupulous  promoters 
in  return  for  worthless  securities.  But  now.  because  all  secur- 
ity issues  are  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  commission  for  inac- 
curacies and  concealments,  the  story  Is  diflerent.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  Just  how  much  the  public  has  been  saved,  but  the 
figures  for  issues  that  have  either  been  denied  listing  or  have 
been  withdrawn  indicate  that  the  sum  is  enormous.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1937  stop  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  Commission 
preventing  the  sale  of  approximately  $150,000,000  worth  of 
securities,  while  nearly  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  proposed 
issues  were  abandoned  when  the  issuers  withdrew  registration 
statements  filed  with  the  S.  E.  C.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
half  of  the  statements  were  withdrawn  because  of  S.  E.  C. 
scrutiny. 

As  a  result  of  proceedings  begun  by  the  Commission  against 
stock-exchange  members  for  violation  of  the  antimanipula- 
tive  provisions  of  the  Exchange  Act,  three  stock-exchange 
members  have  been  expelled  from  membership,  three  have 
been  suspended,  and  five  have  withdrawn  from  membership. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  was  set  up  by  act  of 
Congress  in  June  1934  to  give  impetus  to  the  construction  of 
homes,  to  encourage  better  housing,  and  to  discourage  or  do 
away  with  certain  evils  in  connection  with  home  building, 
such  as  second  mortgages,  oppressive  interest  rates,  costly 
commissions,  and  various  rackets  which  had  led  to  demorali- 
zation of  the  real-estate  market. 

The  function  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  which 
lends  no  money  and  makes  no  grants  of  Federal  funds,  is 
simply  to  insure  loans  made  by  banks  and  building  and  loan 
associations,  insiirance  companies,  and  other  private  lending 
agencies  to  finance  the  construction  of  new  homes,  to  refi- 
nance homes  already  built,  and  to  repair  and  modernize  old 
structures. 

Up  to  May  15  this  year  gross  business  transacted  by  the 
F.  H.  A.,  including  home  mortgages  selected  for  appraisal, 
commitments  to  insure  large-scale  renting  projects,  and  mod- 
ernization notes  insured,  totaled  approximately  $2,350,000,000. 
Home  mortgages  accepted  for  Insurance  exceeded  300.000 
with  a  value  of  $1,225,000,000.  Mortgages  insured  or  approved 
on  large-scale  projects  providing  low-rental  housing  for  per- 
sons of  moderate  Income  amounted  to  $60,000,000.  This 
included  88  projects,  of  which  19  are  in  operation  and  20  are 
under  construction.  Modernization  and  repair  notes  amount- 
ing to  $585,000,000  have  been  insured.  Through  loans  of  this 
kind  the  F.  H.  A.  Is  raising  the  living  sUndards  of  families 
living  in  more  than  1,300,000  urban  and  rural  dwellings  and 
has  enabled  more  than  100.000  small  business  concerns  to 
modernize  their  plants. 

The  value  of  this  legislation  has  been  amply  proved  by 
the  results.  When  the  F.  H.  A.  began  operations  residential 
construction  throughout  the  country  had  almost  stopped. 
Only  50.000  urban  dwellings  were  built  In  1934.  But  in  1936 
ana  1937  about  575,000  homes  were  constructed.  Substantial 
gains  marked  the  first  few  months  of  1937.  but  they  were 
checked  by  rising  costs  of  labor  and  materials. 

The  soundness  of  the  F.  H.  A.'s  appraisal  methods  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  of  the  230.000  premium-paying  home 
mortgages  only  155  have  been  taken  over  as  a  result  of  fore- 
closure.   Net  losses  chargeable  against  the  mortgage-insur- 


ance fund  amoimted  to  $24,000.  or  a  loss  i-atlo  of  one  flve- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  volume  of  premium -paying 
loans. 

It  is  expected  that  eventually  the  F.  H.  A.  will  operate  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Its  Income,  which  Is  derived  chiefly  from  mortgage- 
insurance  premiums  and  appraisal  fees,  is  averaging  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $700,000  a  month. 

Besides  helping  people  to  buy  homes  the  F.  H.  A.  has  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  provided  employment  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  In  construction  and  related  industrlea. 
In  Its  efforts  to  bring  about  economic  recovery  the  admin- 
istration took  another  effective  step  when,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Roosevelt,  Congress  passed  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  June  12,  1934.  designed  to  revive  our 
foreign  trade,  which  had  fallen  to  a  low  level  under  the  previ- 
ous administration.  This  act  empowered  the  President  to 
modify  exlsUng  rates  of  duty  by  not  more  than  50  percent 
so  as  to  secure  through  reciprocal  concessions  a  lowering  of 
existing  barriers  to  trade  between  countries. 

The  results  of  this  law  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
Agreements  have  been  negotiated  and  are  In  force  with  17 
countries  and  announcements  have  been  made  of  intention 
to  negotiate  such  agreements  with  3  other  coimtrles.  includ- 
ing the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  colonial  empire. 

Agreements  already  concluded  are  with  Cuba.  Belgium, 
Haiti.  Sweden,  Brazil,  Canada,  the  Netherlands  and  colonies, 
Switzerland,  Honduras,  Colombia.  Prance  and  colonies. 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua  Uemporarily  suspended  because  of 
Nicaragua's  financial  situation) .  Finland,  Costa  Rica.  El  Sal- 
vador, and  Czechoslovakia. 

In  the  trade  agreements  with  these  17  countries  the  for- 
eign governments  concemed  have  made  concessions  in  the 
way  of  reduced  duties  on  our  products,  granted  enlarged 
quotas,  or  agreed  to  bind  existing  duties  or  keep  on  the  free 
list  many  hundreds  of  commodities  which  the  United  States 

exports. 

The  effect  of  the  trade  agreements  in  the  stimulation  of 
trade  has  been  most  gratifying.  For  1935.  when  only  a  few 
of  the  agreements  were  in  force.  United  States  exports  were 
greater  by  $150,000,000  than  in  1934,  the  year  in  which  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed.  In  1936.  with  more 
agreements  in  force,  our  exports  increased  by  $170,000,000 
over  1935.  and  during  1937  they  increased  by  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  millions  over  1936. 

Without  attempting  to  a.'isert  that  the  whole  of  this  In- 
crease In  our  export  trade  Is  due  to  the  trade  agreements.  It 
may  be  noted  as  significant  of  their  favorable  influence  that 
our  exports  to  the  14  countries  with  which  the  agree- 
ments were  In  force  during  all  or  a  large  part  of  1936  were 
14  percent  greater  than  during  1935  and  that  this  increase 
compares  with  a  corresponding  Increase  of  only  4  percent 
to  countries  with  which  we  had  no  trade  agreements.  Fur- 
thermore. In  1937.  when  16  agreements  were  In  effect  during 
all  or  part  of  the  year,  our  exports  to  these  countries  were 
60  percent  greater  than  In  1935.  while  our  exports  to  all 
other  countries  showed  an  Increase  of  only  39  percent. 

Not  only  have  our  exports  Increased  relatively  more  to 
the  countries  with  which  we  have  agreements  than  to  the 
other  countries,  but  our  exports  to  the  agreement  countries 
have  generally  Increased  more  than  have  the  exports  of  other 
nations  to  them,  thus  sustantiaUy  improving  the  relative 
position  of  the  United  States  in  these  markets. 

The  greatest  of  the  fears  that  have  oppressed  humanity 
In  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  is  that  of  dependency  in  old 
age  and  of  destitution  through  unemployment.  Many  older 
nations  had  already  attempted  to  remedy  this  dread  by 
establishing  systems  of  old-age  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance, but  not  until  the  advent  of  the  present  Democratic 
administration  had  our  National  Government  done  anything 
about  It.  Then  in  August  1935  Congress  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President,  passed  the  measiire  known  as  the 
Social  Security  Act. 
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The  Social  Security  Act  provides  ?nr  several  klndj?  of  aJd- 
uncmployment  insurance.  nlc';-a«?  Insurance,   public   a«*lst- 
ancr  for  the  blind  and  for  drpt-nqcnt  children,  and  for  old- 
age  amlstanre 

By  July  1«.  1637.  all  48  Stales    the  District  of  Columbia. 
Hawaii    and  Alaska  had  unemplojrTnent  compen.satlon  laws 


which  met  the  Reneral  standard: 

Setunty  Act  and  a  majority  of 


entabllshed  by  the  Social 
commercial  and  Industrial 


wajff  earners  arc  employed  In  jolia  covered  by  the  Stale  tn- 


program,  deslfmed  to  pro- 
for  persons  now   workins? 


parta  of  the  country     The 
Is  to  provide  monthly  pav- 


aurance  provtalons.  According  U 
000  workers  are  covered  by  8tJkt« 
Uon  laws  and  more  than  half  of 
Stat^  paylnci  beneflts. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  1938  ofer  $100,000,000  was  paid  to 
Unemployed  workers  In  25  Stales 

"nie  PVderal  old-a«e  Insurance 
vide  an  Income  during  old  age 
w*nt  Into  operation  January  1,  llS7.  and  by  the  end  of  May 
1938  approximately  S9 .000 .000  ap;>llcations  for  accounts  had 
been  received  from  workers  In  all 
principal  purpose  of  the  program 
ments,  based  on  their  past  wdrk  and  wages,  to  covered 
workers  who  have  reached  65  and  retired  from  regular  em- 
I^oyment.  This  provision  docs  rot  go  Into  effect  until  1942 
but  lump-sum  payments  are  pDvlded  for  workers  who  do 
not  qualify  for  monthly  benefits 
who  die  before  they  have  received  the  minimum  amount  to 
whlrh  they  are  entitled.  By  th<  end  of  April  1938  134  000 
lump-sum  payments  totallnf  ove-  $4  249.000  had  been  made 

PjMic-aasistAnce  grmnts  to  th^  States  for  old-age  assist 
ance.  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and  fi 

durinf  the  entire  period  since  Hnleral  fund.s  become  avail 
able  m  February  1996  agirrefatei 
May  this  yvar. 

TlMf  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
IW»  It  set  up  a  National  L**or  Relatlon.n  Board  w^hose 
dui>  was  to  promote  equality  of  barKt\inin«  ptiwers  between 
employers  and  employees  and  |o  diminish  the  caui^flw  of 
labor  disputes  The  law  was 
employees  in  their  right  to  self 


reliable  estimates  24.000,- 
unemployment  compensa- 
all  covered  workers  are  in 


T  aid  to  dependent  chlklren 
deral  fund.s  become  avail - 
1378,934.300  by  the  end  of 

Act  was  approved   in  July 


Igned   ^lrther   to   protect 
rganlzatlon  and  to  crwruKe 


In  concerted  activities  in  their  own  aid 


flfveral  hundred  cases  have 


ir  t)efore  the  board  Hm^ 


It  was  constituted  and  the  disputes  adjusted     The  decision.s 


of  the  Board  have  been  unlfoi 
Court  of  the  Unltixl  Stales, 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  ileser 
tribatlons  of  a  permanent  chart 


ily  upheld  by  the  Supreme 

fd  only  the  prlnclyml  ron- 
bler.  which  have  bt-en  oi«d»» 


by  this  administration,  to  the  promotion  of  the  >ecuriiy 


Ing   of   the   p«'ople   of   this 
|he  reaults  of  some  of   the 


prosperity,   and   general   well 

eowitry     Let  us  now  look  at 

tmergeflcy   legtalatton     Although   the   emergency    aaetit  les 

whl'.'h  Congrew  set  up  were  Inteided  to  hwve  only  a  terni)*'- 

ran'  existence  and  to  take  care  jf  current  needs,  some  con- 

■equencea  of  their  activities  will  endure  to  the  advantage  of 

the  Nation  to  the  end  of  lime 

Take  the  Public  Works  Administration  During  Its  first 
4  yiars  It  made  poaalble  four-flft  vi  of  all  public  ronstrvrtmn 
In  the  United  Btatea  and  provK  ed  more  than  5.330  000  000 
mati-hours  of  employment  at  'onstrtictlon  sites  on  mort» 
than  M.OOO  Federal  and  non-Ppderal  projects  and  in  the 
production  of  raw  materials,  fabrication,  and  transportation 
It  built  about  TO  percent  of  the  srhool  buildings  of  the  coun- 
try when  educational  building  pad  dwindled,  and  erected 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  now  hospital  buildings  durlntx 
the  «rae  period.  Among  other  things.  P  W  A.  constructed 
64  percent  of  the  waterworks  and  more  than  1.000  tewer 
cystems,  built  213  bridges.  30  wtarves.  and  8  tunnels. 

The  Worfca  Progreas  Admlnlj  tratlon.  although  Its  main 
purpose  was  to  ivovide  relief  Tor  the  unemployed  in  the 


produced  things  of  perma- 
throughout  the  whole  eovm- 


way  of  work,  has  nevertheless 

Dent  value  in  almost  every  count] 

try.    1^  W.  P.  A.  has  erected  o  rer  11,000  new  buildings  and 

repiUred  or  improved  over  30,0(0  more.    It  has  built  hlgh- 

waj^  roads,  or  streets  of  a  total  ength  oX  nearly  44.000  miles 


and  made  repairs  nr  additions  to  146  000  miles  of  other 
roads  It  has  const ru<  t eel  n'-Jirly  6  OOO  miles  of  storm  and 
.saiuiiirv  sewers  and  neatly  4  000  mile.s  of  water  mains  and 
distribution  lines  And  tli>-sp  are  only  a  few  of  its  sub- 
stantial accomplushment.s  asuif  from  tho.sf  of  a  purely  relief 
nature 

The  Civilian  Con.«;ervaMnn  Corps  anoth»T  agency  estab- 
lished early  in  this  ,idmin;>tratKin  to  u.'^sist  in  relieving  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  dtprevsion,  had  for  Its  main  pur- 
pose that  of  reclftiminR  ;ind  improvlnK  unemployed  youth, 
who,  by  their  ureat  numb^^rs.  presented  a  very  serious  social 
problem  It  has  abundantly  fulflllfxl  Its  purpose  by  giving 
upproximatfly  2.000000  younii  men  educational  facilities  and 
useful  work  In  healthful  surroundings  so  that  those  who 
have  pa.ssed  throuKh  lh>'  C  C  C  campp  have  gone  into  em- 
ployment or  bark  to  their  hPm<'s  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion and  with  a  more  wholesome  outlook  on  life. 

While  getting  their  trainin«  in  the  camps  and  acquiring 
health  and  knowledge  th>  y  created  many  new  values  by 
their  activitit's.  In  reforestation  work  thev  have  planted  a 
billion  and  a  quart<^r  trt^e.-;  they  have  constructed  40.000 
bridges  completed  n^'arly  4iS  000  larue  buildings,  and  erected 
more  than  64,000  mil .s  of  ttlephone  lines 

Since  the  corps  was  es'.iblished  'he  enrollees.  who  have 
numbered  all  told  about  2.000  000  have  b»'en  able  to  send 
home  out  of  their  $:10  :i  month  allowance  over  $400,000,000 
to  needy  dependent,    represent ;nc  about  300.000  families. 

In  tins  ri'Cital  cf  Mi''  .i.  ompli'-hmt  iits  of  the  Roosevelt 
admlnl-stratlon.  wli:ch  lavc  the  rountrv  a  veritable  new  deal, 
I  have  b»>en  able  tn  to'.ich  onlv  'h<>  high  spot,s,  the  most  out- 
standing results,  and  that  too  briefly  to  reveal  their  worth 
In  full  moa.sure  There  aie  nuinv  collateral  and  minor  ac- 
ccmpllshment..s  of  sreat  valw  to  the  country  which  deserve 
approving  menli^n   but  wliuh  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

This  record  whii  h  I  have  l)e»  ii  ubl<"  to  do  no  more  than 
sketch,  which  has  ix'cn  tiuule  m  the  short  space  of  5  years 
and  und'T  the  5)res.s'ire  nf  swift  !v  movinw  event.**,  Is,  I  .sub- 
mit, unmatched  for  Kood  m  th"  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country 

I  doubt  if  any  NTcmbi  r  -f  Coticre.ss  living  as  we  do  in  the 
hxirly-burly  of  these  tiiiifs  and  driven  by  urgent  duties, 
h.mw'lf  realizes  without  stopping  to  sum  up  the  Immense 
value.  bot.h  economic  and  mhihI  of  the  things  which  this 
administration  has  wiven  'o  the  p«'ople  of  the  mited  States. 
Purtherinore  I  doub'  if  there  is  even  a  niemb«'r  of  the  party 
of  the  opptxsition    ;ilwuvs  caipmr  at  the  act.s  of  the  udmln- 


istrutinn    who 


he 


wr,    iiiul   quic'ly    examines   the 


legislation  of  the  lust  S  vf.iis  who  will  not.  in  the  secrecy 
of  his  heart,  admit  their  i  xtiaoidinary  importance.  More 
ha.s  aciUttUv  briMi  done  \v,  thi.s  perio<l  for  the  b<'ttermont 
of  the  lot  of  the  inu.vse*  fni  the  xtMntdhening  of  the  social 
order  for  the  improvement  nf  luing  conditions,  for  the  de- 
V'lopinent  of  ih--  tountrvs  n.i'urul  n-.Houices.  for  the  cor- 
rtK'tion  of  old  ttbu.Hr.s  und  ujustue-.  and  for  upbuilding  the 
Nation  generally  than  m  anv  precedinu  50  ycur.s  of  tlio 
Nat  Ion ',s  history 

In  ihe  rxt«'ni  of  n.itiotuil  Ix'neflt.s  rcH-.  ived  it  Is  an  iviton- 
l»hlnB  rei^ird  of  uchu\  <  nvn*  It  will  tx-ar  examinalKui  and 
tlie  seven^st   scrutiny    antl   it    will   reward   .study 

In  comptvrlson  with  oihrr  vcmis  those  ol  the  S<>venty-f\fth 
Cimgres-s  have  brvn  esix'ciallv  ovifsianding  for  the  consolida- 
tion ,ip,(i  strrtut'hr:,',::v!  ;  'l!'  v::<;it  i;ains  nuide  during  the 
first  days  of  this  Democratu  admini.st ration  When  we  look 
back  on  our  lab^irs  we  may  w  ;th.ou'  immodesty,  be  proud  that 
ae  have  so  stead, ly  pnK'res.sed  improving  the  public  welfare 
and  bolstrnng  the  bulwarks  of  our  national  economy.  The 
bare  record  of  Contres-s  testifies  to  the  truth. 

No  resum*^  of  the  achievement s  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress would  be  .so  appropriate  Mr  Spt'aker,  as  a  careful 
review  of  the  .scope  and  lmix)rtance  of  the  program  conceived 
and  completed  in  the  House  of  Represej\tatlves  during  this 
great  Congre-w.  An  appreciation  of  these  accomplishments 
may  best  l)e  reached  by  a  broad  view  of  the  work  done  by 
tne  coumuUeci  ol  the  Houm-,  taking  these  committees  in  the 
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order  of  their  appearance  in  rule  X  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  nearly  as  practicable. 

The  ranking  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  Is  also  the  oldest 
committee  of  the  House,  having  been  established  In  1789. 
It  consists  of  25  members,  18  Democrats  and  7  Republicans. 
The  Democratic  members  are  elected  by  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  In  caucus,  and  once  elected  to  this 
committee  a  member  retains  his  position  thereon  as  long  as 
he  remains  in  Congress.  The  Democratic  members  also  con- 
stitute the  Committee  on  Committees  of  the  House  and  fill 
vacancies  on  the  other  standing  committees.  This  commit- 
tee is  an  exclusive  committee,  and  election  thereto  precludes 
service  upon  any  other  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  primarily  concerned 
with  legislation  to  raise  revenue,  and  all  bills  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  raise  revenue  or  impose  tariff  duties  are  con- 
sidered by  the  members  of  this  committee. 

During  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  this  committee  has  con- 
sidered and  presented  to  the  House  legislation  of  far-reaching 
import. 

Of  approximately  500  bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  this  Congress  for  con- 
sideration and  study,  the  committee  presented  to  the  House 
the  following  major  legislation,  which  was  enacted  by  the   | 
House : 

H,  R.  1481,  a  bill  to  remove  the  stamp  tax  on  steamship 
tickets  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 

H  R,  4985,  the  so-called  Guffey-Vinson  Coal  Act.  which 
superseded  the  original  OufTey  Coal  Act,  which  had  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  which 
established  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  reg\ilatlng  interstate  commerce  in  the  bltuml-  i 
nous  coal  industry.  | 

H.  R.  6215.  which  repealed  the  publication  of  .salary  lists 
of  corporate  offlcers.  but  which  did  not  pass  the  Senate,  be- 
coming instead  a  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938. 

H,  R.  6737.  a  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  the  Bottling  In 
Bond  Act 

H  R  6906,  a  bill  which  imposed  an  excise  tax  on  dealers 
in  marihuana,  permitting  the  Federal  Government  to  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  in  the  control  of  this  dnig.  and  It  Ls  a  very 
important  piece  of  social  legislation. 

H.  R.  7589,  a  bill  which  supplemented  the  Carriers'  Taxing 
Act.  levying  an  excise  tax  upon  tho  carriers  and  an  income 
tax  upon  the  employees  similar  to  that  which  is  Imposed  upon 
all  other  employers  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 

H  R  7741,  which  provided  for  the  escheat  to  the  United 
States  of  sums  payable  under  the  Compensation  Act  which 
otherwise  would  escheat  to  the  State  in  which  the  veteran 

died 

H  R  7948.  which  provided  for  the  promotion  of  employees 
In  the  Customs  Field  Service. 

H  R,  8099,  which  amended  administrative  provisions  of  the 
Turin  Act  of  1930, 

H  R,  8174,  which  authorised  the  payment  to  States  un- 
employment funds  when  the  States  enacted  an  unemploy- 
ment compervsrttlon  law  in  1937  an  amount  equal  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  tax  paid  before  January  1,  1938.  for  employment 
In  that  State  during  the  year  1936,  This  merely  placed 
States  which  were  late  in  enacting  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  on  a  parity  with  other  States  insofar  as  credits 
against  the  Federal  social  security  tax  were  concerned. 

H.  R.  8234,  a  bill  to  prevent  tax  evasion  and  avoidance  by 
use  of  "incorporated  pocketbooks."  This  legislation  was  the 
result  of  Presidential  recommendation  and  an  extended  study 
by  a  joint  committee  composed  of  ranking  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

H.  R.  8665,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  pertaining 
to  brewer's  bonds  and  facilitate  collection  of  tax  on  beer. 

H.  R.  9610,  which  amended  the  National  Firearms  Act  with 
reference  to  a  certain  firearm  used  by  scientists  in  collecting 
specimens. 
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to 
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permit   the 
exhibited  at 


importation 
at  the  New 

importation 
the  Golden 


H.  R  9882,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938.  This  bill  was  reported 
after  a  study  by  a  subcommittee  under  the  direction  of  Hon. 
Fred  M  Vinson  of  Kentucky,  which  study  began  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1937.  and  reported  the  bill  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  January  14,  1938.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  and  reported  this  major  tax 
bill  on  March  4,  1938. 

H.  R.  10155.  permitting  the  import  of  exhibits  for  the 
World  Poultry  Congress  at  Cleveland  without  the  payment 
of  tariff  duties. 

H,  R.  10459,  to  amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wines  and  brandies  and  the  collection  of  taxes 
thereon. 

H.  R.  10535.  amending  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and 
providing  certain  methods  of  issuance  of  bonds  and  notes  by 
the  Government. 

A  number  of  bills  and  resolutions  were  studied  by  the  com- 
mittee and  were  adversely  reported. 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were  reported  to  and  passed 
by  the  House: 

House  Joint  Resolution  96,  which  extended  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  reciprocal -trade  agreements. 

House  Joint  Resolution  212.  which  amended  the  excise-tax 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

House  Joint  Resolution  221.  which  permitted  articles  to 
be  imported  without  payment  of  duty,  which  were  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Greater  Texas  and  Pan  American  Exjxjsition. 

House  Joint  Resolution  249,  authorizing  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  returns 
under  title  III  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936.  with  respect  to 
proce.ssing-tax  refunds. 

House   Joint   Resolution   288, 
without  tariff  duties  of  articles  to  be  exhibited 
York  World's  Fair. 

House  Joint  Resolution  310, 
without  tariff  duties  articles  to 
Gate  International  Exposition, 

House  Joint  Resolution  332.  to  permit  the  ImporUtlon 
without  tariff  duties  of  articles  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Exposition. 

House  Joint  Resolution  375,  continuation  of  excise  taxes 
for  a  period  of  2  years. 

House  Joint  Resolution  448,  authorizing  the  acceptance  of 
bequests  of  J.  R.  Smith. 

House  Joint  Resolution  683.  placing  a  floor-stock  tax  on 
whisky. 

Tine  Ways  and  Means  Committee  also  conslaered  the  fol- 
lowing Senate  bills  and  resolutions  and  reported  them  to 
the  House: 
S,  2901,  which  amended  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  253,  which  extended  for  2  years  the 
time  within  which  American  claimants  under  the  settlement 
nf  the  War  Claims)  Act  could  file  claims  with  the  Mixed 
Claims  Commission,  and  also  extending  the  time  for  Hun- 
itariun  claimants. 

The  chairman  and  the  entire  membership  of  this  cnm- 
mlttee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  diligence  with  which 
they  have  worked  and  the  results  obtained  during  thli 
Congress. 

During  this  session  of  Congresji  Mr.  Douohton  was  also 
chalnnan  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation, Tlie  chairmanship  of  this  committee  alternates  an- 
nually between  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  duties  of  the  Joint  Commlltoc  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  which  has  a  staff  of  experts.  Is  to  Investigate  the 
operation  and  effects  of  the  Federal  system  of  Internal- 
revenue  taxes,  the  administration  of  such  taxes,  and  methods 
and  measures  for  the  simplification  of  the  Internal-revenue 
laws.  This  committee  also  reviews  refunds  in  excess  of 
$75,000. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  furnished 
data  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Revenue  Act  ot 
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It    will 
recnact  income,  estate,  and 


1938.  worldnf  tn  conjunction  wi  h  the  Treasury  Departam'Tit   ' 
and  the  Legislative  Counsel's  offlce.     A  real  accomplishment 
tonard  the  simpliflcailon  of  th'  trternal- revenue  laws  has 
been  the  preparatinn  by  the  sta  I  of  the  joint  committee  of 
a  Code   of   Internal  Revenue   laws,   logically  and   conven 
lentiy  arranged,  but  without  change  in  substance  of  the  law 
I:.    N  hoped  to  enacf  this  code  i:ito  law  at  the  beginning  of 
thf    next   Congress   so   that   it    fftll   f\imish   a   basis   for   all 
futurf?    amendments   and   slmp|fication    programs, 
liv  n  no  long'.T  be  necessary  to 

other  tax  laws  in  their  entirely,  but   amendments  can  be 
made  by   reference   to  an  unchanging   system   of   subtitles 
chapters,    and    section    number;    of    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code      England.  Prance,  Italy,  pelglum,  and  other  countries 
ha?e  all  codified  their  revenue 
larK<'   number  of  States  ccdify 

The  Federal  Government  has  iiot  had  a  code  of  internal 
re\enut'   laws  which  could  be    -elied  upon  as  absoluu^  law 
since  1873.     Since  that  time  t4ere  have  been  publish*"d  33 
additional  volumes  of  the  Sta 
ttrnai    revenue    Is   derived    froin    more    than    100    separate 
sources.     The  confusion  existing  in  our  revenue  laws  by  rea- 
son of  thLs  great  mass  of  Icgis 
and  constitutes  a  burden  upor 

trators  of  the  tax  laws,  and  the  courts.  The  enactment  of 
this  code  will  be  a  deflmle  slpp  toward  clanty,  certainty 
and  simplicity. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  ha^ 
and  a  quarter  of  continuous  strvice  as  a  standing  commit 
te<;  of  the  House  of  R«*presenta^ives.    Its  first  chairman  was 
a  ^On  of  one  of  the  signers  of  t 

The  importance  of  the  work 


laws  in  recent  years,  and  a 
their   laws   every    10  years. 


ation  IS,  therefore,  apparent 
the  taxpayer,  the  admims- 


a  proud  record  of  a  century 


ie  Constitution. 

of  the  Judiciary  Committee 


Is  tremendous  in  its  impact  (n  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  with  respt^ct  to  mdus  rial  organization,  the  anti- 
tnist  laws,  labor  relations.  biinJcruptcy,  and  the  Federal 
courts.  Its  work  is  largely  Inchmeal,  seldom  spectacular, 
but  always  arduous  All  its 
lawyers,  as  it  is  the  law  ccmmitkee  of  the  House. 

More  than  700  bills  and  resclutions  were  referred  to  this 
mijor  committee  during  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  It 
ro.Mie  over  a  hundred  reports  t)  the  House.    Sixty  bills  rec 


25   members   are.    of    course. 


orimended   by   it    became   law. 

m.tt«^e  makes  a  printed  volume 

Nineteen  formal  hearings  w 

exLfiiding  over  sevtial  days 


arid  conferences  not  reported  Mere  also  held.     The  diversity 


of   the  subjects  considered   by 
apparent  from  a  glance  at  the 


Irus,    for   example.   'Resale   P  ice   Maintenance, "   "Amend- 


ments to  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 


st:ort'men"s  and  Harbor  Workej  s"  Compensation  Act.  "    Trial 


of    Good   Behavior   of   United 
Uiited  States  Judges 


"C^vernment    Contracts."    "V 
"National   Representation  and 
DLStrict  of  Columbia."  and  "Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  SUts. 

A  measure  of  great   Importance  which  was  reported  by 


the  Judxiary  Committee  and 


&  venty-flf th  Congress  gives  tie  Attorney  General  the  right 


to  Intervene  In  cases  between 


constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Cangress  is  attacked,  to  defend 
tl-.e  act's  constitutionality.    A   lirect  appeal  to  the  Supreme 


C'-'urt  is  given  the  Governmen 


si'on  is  against  the  constitutior  ality  of  the  act.  A  court  of 
t^.ree  Judges  is  required  to  gr«nt  an  injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  an  act  of  Congress. 


Another   act    coming    from 
tl":at  which  gives  the  right  of 


piTme  Court  Justices.    Two  Justices  have  retired  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 
A  bill  providing  for  the  estkblishment  of  a  court  to  try 


ttie  issue  of  good  behavior  of 


The   calendar   of   the   com- 
of  more  than  200  pages. 
?re  held,  a  number  of  these 
Scores  of   informal  hearmg.s 


the  Jud:ciary   Committee   is 
titles  of  some  of  these  hear- 


"Amendments  to  the  Long- 


States   Judges."     Additional 

"Amenilments  to  the  Constitution," 

olation    of    Narcotic    Laws," 

Suffrage  for  Citizens  of   the 


enacted  into  law  during  the 


private  parties  in  which  the 


:  In  cases  in  which  the  deci- 


the   Judiciary   Committee    is 
voluntary  retirement  to  Su- 


CJoiled  States  district  Judges, 


pnd  to  r?Tnove  th^m  from  office  for  bad  behavior,  was  re- 
ported by  the  rcmn\-Mrv  and  pas^-d  the  House. 

The  JudiCiary  Conimittef^  woiktd  for  more  than  3  years 
on  a  complete  revs.sion  aiid  niod*'inizanon  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  wliich  has  pa-ss*  d  lx)th  Houses  of  Congres.s. 

Among  other  bill.>  rep^nt.d  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
are  mtasures  to  grant  o.sieopa!.h.>  in  ea<i:  Stale  the  same 
right.';  under  the  Un:i«'d  State.s  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  thiat  they  have  under  their  Slate  law.  to  dedicate  April 
cf  each  y'-ar  to  b.'  cancer -control  month,  to  amend  the 
tiank-robbeiy  statute  U)  inciud,;  burglaiy  and  larceny,  to 
prohibit  the  int'-'r.sta'v  traii-^portation  of  stnkebrtakers,  to 
(Xtend  the  Farm  Mortcage  Mcralorium  Act,  to  require  the 
legi^tration  of  alirn  jjrcpa^andi.sis.  lo  provide  a  special  pro- 
cedure for  juvenile  oJT;^ndcrs  asam^l  Federal  laws,  and  bills 
leialing  to  judicial  mattt^rs  not  only  in  continental  United 
Staiei5  but  m  Hawaii.  Ala.ska,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone. 
niid  tho  Virgin  Lsland.-..  Thr  committee  also  reported  the 
resoiuuon  under  which  a  coinpiehensive  investigation  and 
.study  of  monopolies  is  to  be  made. 

Tl^.e  Judici.i.ry  CGmm.ittce  during  th'^  pre,sent  Congress 
has  been  conducting,  under  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  a  ge;ieral  examination  nf  the  lower  Federal  courts. 
One  of  the  rcbulLs  of  lU  study  thu.s  far  has  been  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  treating  additional  judgeships  badly  needed  to 
relieve  cone»'.'^''ion  in  more  than  20  di.^tric's  and  circuits  of 
■he  United  Siaics.  The  bcnefiLs  that  will  ultimately  result 
from  that  investigation  are  ;o  poientially  great  ihat  they  are 
:mposj»ible  oi  mea.^uienient. 

At  the  firsi  session  of  ihi.'^  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  reported  10  public  bills  to  the  House; 
of  these  6  are  now  law.  Among  ihein  was  ihe  bill  to  continue 
•he  life  of  the  RecoiLslruc'aon  Finance  Corporation:  another 
extended  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loans;  and 
still  another  set  up  the  United  Slates  Housing  Authority. 
Others  had  to  do  with  the  amending  of  ihe  Federal  Reserve 
.^ct  and  the  National  Housing  Act  and  other  similar  subjects. 
In  the  second  ."session  one  bill  was  reported,  and  it  became 
law,  Tha'  wli>  S,  267,t,  which  anvnded  the  Federal  Cred.t 
L'mon  Act.  The  third  session  cf  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
has  seen  11  bills  reported  by  the  c  nimittee.  Of  these  nine 
have  become  law  In  thus  gruup  vvue  S  3452,  creating  the 
Di.^a.'Jter  Loan  Corporation,  and  several  bills  affecting  the 
RecoriStruction  Finance  Corporation,  as  well  as  others  hav- 
ing to  do  with  amendments  io  the  United  Slates  Housing 
Acl  ai~.d  llie  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures  is 
charged  with  the  close  supervision  of  those  ihi-ee  great  sub- 
.ji-cU,  a^  maicaied  by  its  name,  and  during  the  Seventy- 
f.iih  Congreso  has  diligently  di.-charged  its  duties  by  re- 
porting n\dr.:  m-Tisures  w.thin  its  jurisdiction  which  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Hoii&e. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  during  the  St'venty-fifth  Congress,  or  its  some  20  or 
moi>'  subvcminittf'e.';,  were  ;n  session  practically  every  day, 
durmg  which  time  more  than  7.500  pages  of  te,-,limony  were 
heard.    In  all.  37  liearin::.-,  were  held. 

The  ccmmiilee  Iiad  161  bridge  bili.N  referred  to  it  for  con- 
sideration, out  of  which  number  105  were  favorably  reported 
to  the  Hcu-se.  and  64  have  airoady  become  pubhc  laws.    Seme 
few  others  are  awaiting  Presidential  approval. 
j       Durmg  the  Seventy-fifth  Congresii  this  commuttee  also  had 
!    referred  to  it  2S0  other  bills,  out  of  which  numb*-r  29  have 
;   been  favorably  reporie'd  to  ihe  House,  and  15  have  already 
become   public    laws,   to   which   number  several   other   laws 
I   will  be  added  by  the  lime  thi:,  Ccngrt\s.s  adjourns. 

Some  of  the  more  imponani  bills  involved  in  the  nuniber 
which  was  reported  favorably  to  the  House  are: 
H  R  1668    Long-and-short  haul. 
H.  R.  4213.  Savaimah  River,  inland  waterways* 
H.  R.  6049.     Seeing  eye  '  dogs. 
H.  R.  6568.  Natural  gas. 
H.R.  6767.  Cancer  Research  Institute. 
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H.  R.  7273.  (This  bill  was  later  superseded  by  H.  R.  9738, 
civil  aviation.) 

H.R.  10127.  Railroad  unemployment  insurance  system. 

H.  R.  7519.  Railroad  retirement  system. 

H.  R.  10464.  Cape  Fear  River,  inland  waterways. 

H.J.  Res.  594.  Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation  of 
distribution  and  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 

H.J.  Res.  456.  Interstate  oil  compacts. 

S.  3.  Firearms. 

S.  5.  Food  and  drug. 

S.  790.  Regulation  of  petroleimi  shipments. 

S.  1077.  To  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

S.  29.  Railroad  safety  appliances. 

S.  988.  Foreign  Commerce  Service. 

S.  3290.  Control  of  venereal  diseases. 

S.  3255.  Over-the-coimter  brokers  and  dealers. 

S.  3756.  Wire  tapping;  to  amend  the  Communications  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  improvement  of  waterways  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  and  matters  relating  thereto.  During 
the  present  Congress  it  has  held  146  meetings,  at  which 
extensive  hearings  were  held,  and  consideration  was  given 
to  bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  the  committee.  The  fol- 
lowing legislation  was  reported  to  the  House: 

THI    WATER    POLLUTION    ACT 

The  Vinson  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  on  April  1,  1937. 
with  amendments.  There  are  two  major  points  involved  in 
this  bill:  (1)  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
pollution  of  navigable  waters  from  a  national  viewpoint  to 
determine  what  should  be  done,  and  the  order  of  their 
doing;  and  *2)  the  Federal  Government  embarks  upon  a 
plan  to  aid  mtmicipalities,  States,  and  governmental  divi- 
sions, together  with  industry,  to  relieve  the  cause  of  stream 
pollution.  ^ 

ILLINGIS    WATERWAY    AND    CALUMET    RrV'ER,    ILL. 

House  Joint  Resolution  350.  which  authorized  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  existing  project,  was  reported  to  the  House  on 
April  30,  1937. 

The  only  change  proposed  by  these  bills  in  the  present 
plan  of  improvement  is  a  realinement  of  the  channel  between 
about  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-ninth  Streets,  Chicago,  and  abandonment  of  that 
portion  of  the  Calumet  River  so  bypassed.  This  change 
does  not  increase  the  dredging  authorized  by  the  existing 
project  and  therefore  no  increase  in  cost  is  involved.  The 
proposed  realinement  of  the  channel  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment for  through  navigation  in  that  it  provides  for  a 
straighter  channel  than  the  natural  channel,  reduces  the 
length  of  this  reach,  and  eliminates  passage  through  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eighth  Street  bridges,  both  of  which  are  obstructions 
to  navigation. 

THE    RrVEE    AND    HARBOR    AUTHORIZATION    ACT    OF    1937 

H.  R.  7051  was  reported  to  the  House  on  May  24,  1937. 
This  bill  adopted  145  projects  and  authorized  appropriations 
for  the  prosecution  thereof,  and  provided  for  many  other 
matters. 

BONNEVTLLE    PROJECT,    OREGON    AND    WASHINGTON 

H.  R.  7642  was  reported  to  the  House  on  June  24,  1937, 
authorizing  the  completion,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  Bonneville  Dam. 

POTOMAC    RIVER    CONSERVANCY    DISTRICT 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  162  provides  that  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  granted  to  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  a  compact  respecting  the  creation  of  a  Potomac  Valley 
conservancy  district  for  the  prevention  or  abatement  of 
harmful  pollution  of  the  waters  thereof,  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  August  31,  1937. 

SEA     WALL     AT     GALVESTON     HARBOR,     TEX. 

H.  R  8524  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  complete  the  project  for  the  erection  of  groins  to  protect 


the  sea  wall  at  Galveston  Harbor,  Tex.,  was  apiwoved  by 

the  President  on  April  4,  1938. 

NATIONAL    PLANNING    FOR    REGIONAL    CONSmVATION    AJTO    DEVELOPUENT 
OF    THE    NATIONAL    RESOURCES 

The  creation  of  a  National  Planning  Board  was  recom- 
mended in  a  message  from  the  President  transmitted  to 
Congress  on  June  3.  1937.  A  bill  accompanied  the  message, 
which  was  Introduced  by  Mr.  Man.sfield. 

After  extensive  hearings  and  full  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee reported  out  a  new  bill,  which  did  not  reach  con- 
sideration prior  to  adjournment. 

GRANTING    EASEMENTS    FOR    RIGHTS-OF-WAY    FOR    PUBLIC    ROADS    AND 
STREETS    ACROSS    CERTAIN    GOVERNMENT -OWNED    LANDS 

H.  R.  10251  was  reported  to  the  House  on  April  12.  1938. 
Later  its  provisions  were  included  tn  the  river  and  harbor 
bill  where  it  appears  as  section  10  of  that  act. 

THE    Rn'ER    AND    HARBOR    AUTHORIZATION    ACT   OF    1938 

H.  R.  10298  was  reported  to  the  House  on  April  19,  1938 
(Rept.  No.  2162).  Section  1  of  this  bill  adopted  57  projects, 
and  authorized  appropriations  for  the  prosecution  thereof 
in  the  stun  of  $37,104,350.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these 
projects: 

RTVER  AND   HARBOR  PROJEtTS  IN    1938   ACT 

Mystic  River,  Mass.;  Scituate  Harbor,  Mass.;  Westport 
River,  Mass.;  Plymouth  Harbor,  Mass.;  Flushing  Bay  and 
Creek.  N.  Y.;  Huntington  Harbor.  N.  Y.;  Hudson  River, 
N.  Y.;  Great  Kills  Harbor,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.;  Delaware 
River,  Philadelphia  to  the  sea;  Mantua  Creek,  N.  J.; 
Annapolis  Harbor,  Md.;  channel  connecting  Plain  Dealing 
Creek  and  Oak  Creek,  Md. ;  Twitch  Cove  and  Big  Thorotigh- 
fare  River.  Md.;  Herring  Bay  and  Rockhold  Creek.  Md.; 
Cape  Charles  City  Harbor,  Va.;  Roanoke  River,  N.  C;  New 
River  Inlet.  N.  C;  Drum  Inlet.  N.  C;  Belhaven  Harbor.  N.  C; 
International  Waterway  from  Cape  Pear  River,  N.  C,  to  Win- 
yah  Bay,  S.  C;  waterway  between  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  8t. 
Johns  River.  Fla.;  Terry  Creek  and  Back  River,  Ga.;  Peman- 
dina  Harbor,  Fla.;  St.  Augustine  Harbor,  Fla.;  Courtenay 
Channel,  Fla.;  Eau  Gallie  Harbor,  Fla.;  Port  Everglades,  Fla.; 
channel  from  Naples,  Fla.,  to  Big  Marco  Pass;  Tampa  Har- 
bor, Fla.;  Palm  Beach,  Pla.;  Tampa  and  Hillsboro  Bays. 
Fla.;  Apalachicola  River,  Fla.;  Biloxl  Harbor,  Miss.;  Mis- 
sissippi River  between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Grand  Bayou  Pass,  La.;  Sabine-Neches  Waterway,  Tex.; 
Buffalo  Bayou  and  its  tributaries,  Texas;  Dickinson  Bayou, 
Tex.;  Louisiana-Texas  Intracoastal  Waterway:  Channel  con- 
necting Palacios,  Tex.,  San  Bernard  River,  Tex.,  channel 
to  Rockport,  Tex.;  Colorado  River,  Tex.,  channel  to  Aransas 
Pass,  Tex.;  Port  Aransas- Corpus  Christ!  Waterway.  Tex.; 
Charlevoix  Harbor,  Mich.;  Saginaw  River,  Mich.;  Richmond 
Harbor,  Calif.;  Bodega  Bay,  Calif.;  San  Pablo  Bay  and  Mare 
Island  Strait,  Calif.;  Umpqua  River,  Oreg.;  Columbia  River, 
between  Chinook,  Wash.,  and  head  of  Sand  Island;  Neah  Bay, 
Wash.;  Everett  Harbor,  Wash.;  Iliuliuk  Harbor,  Alaska; 
Skagway  Harbor,  Alaska;  Valdez  Harbor,  Alaska. 

COMPLETION,     MAINTENANCE,     AND     OPERATION     OF    FORT     PECK     PROJECT, 

MONT. 

Hearings  were  held  and  consideration  given  to  S.  2650  and 
H.  R.  3908.  The  Senate  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  on 
August  11,  1937,  and  the  bill  became  law  on  May  18,  1938. 

In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  held  more  hearings,  considered  more 
bills,  submitted  more  reports  to  the  House,  and  secured  the 
passage  of  more  important  legislation  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  embraces  the 
merchant  marine.  Coast  Gtiard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
aids  to  navigation,  such  as  lightships,  lighthouses,  and  other 
aids,  marine  hospitals,  Panama  Canal,  and  fisheries. 

The  subjects  covered  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  were 
(1)  amendments  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  clarify 
previous  legislation  and  encourage  domestic  shipbuilding  and 
operation;  (2)  enactment  of  legi.slation  for  the  construction 
of  vessels,  which  includes  inland  waters,  on  a  system  of  ship- 
mortgage  insurance  similar  to  the  Federal  Housing  Act;  (3) 
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Puijuna  Caxuil  Tolls  Act.  which  slmpllfled  meaaireineiit  of 
vf'i-s^-is.  rliminat>'ci  the  dual  ^ysten  in  existence  for  20  fears, 
ami  »<Mx«d  recormrendatjons  niMle  by  aJl  Presidents  erf  the 
Urut-d  Stat<'S,  Sf^cretartes  of  war,  and  Governors  of  tho 
C«oal  diinng  the  20-yair  controyersy;  t4)  8e\'cral  safety-of- 
Ulf  and  proprrty-at-sea  measuras  Involving  additional  radio 
recuimnenu:  (5)  clariflcation  of  seamen's  legislation  In  the 
mjCT  of  ctrtiflcat«s  ol  lervice:  6)  authorization  for  the  use 
of  PWgrai  funds  to  relieve  distitss  due  to  surplus  f\sh  prod- 
ucis;  7)  a  new  5-year  buUdlns  program  for  fish-cultural  and 
ut^.pr  stauons  in  order  to  restore  and  conserve  fishery  re- 
sources; (8>  Coast  Otiard  le«isla(iion  for  the  estahllshment  of 
13  much-needed  Coast  Guard 
apipoinunent  of  a  coogressior 
Ucjted  States  Coast  Guard 
of  the  welfare  of  that  academy; 
I^^islatioD  in  the  interest  of  the 

JJunnf  the  Seventy -Of  th  Cc 
th(>  conunittee  286  bills,  as  com] 
f  otirth  Congress  and  85  in  the  £ 
were  reported  in  the  Seventy- 
Sf'venty-fourth  Congress  55  billsJ  and  in  the  Seventy-thh-d  16 
bills,  or  an  increase  o*  55  pero^nt  over  the  Seventy-fourth 
Ccngress  and  an  increase  of  431  percent  over  the  Seventy- 
third,  "nie  number  of  committed  bills  passed  by  the  House  m 
the  Seventy -fifth  Congress  was  SO.  as  compared  with  49  in  the 
Seventy-foiirth  Congress  and  11  tin  the  Seventy -third. 

The  chairman  of  the  commitjee  reports  that  this  legisia- 
tix'e  record  could  not  have  been  attained  except  for  the  imtir- 
lag.  diligent,  faithful,  and  efBcmrt  service  of  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  five  of  wiom  were  chairmen  of  other 
latportant  oonuoitteea.  several  a  whom  in  addition  occupied 
respoDSiUe  and  high-racking  pcsitlons  on  other  hard-work- 


itatloiB;    '9)    legislation  for 

board  of  visitors   for   the 

femy  and  for  the  promotion 

and  <10)  many  matters  of 

'anama  Canal. 

there  were  refemed  to 

with  263  in  the  Seventy- 

ity-third  Congress.    There 

Congress  85  bills,  in  the 


im  committees,  and  ail  of  whom 


The  House  Committee  on  Agrl  ;ulture  has  had  a  major  part 
in  the  legislative  program  of  the  Seventy-fUth  Congress,  and 
hMt  been  in  the  spoUighl  durln):  its  work  on  the  new  Agrl- 
culuxral  Adjustment  Act  oC  1931. 

The  committee  began  work  on  a  general  farm  measure  dur- 
ing the  first  session  and  held  txU  Jistve  hearings.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  session  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
arid  Senate  pledging  enactment  <  if  such  a  measure  at  the  next 
session.  The  President  then  ca  led  a  special  session  to  con 
siller  agricultaral  and  wage-hour  legislation 

For  2  weeks  before  the  openng  of  the  special  session  in 
November  1637  the  committee  beld  meetings,  endeavoring  to 
wurk  out  a  bill.  These  meetlnis  continued  into  the  special 
session,  and  on  November  27  Um 
tl:«  House.  This  was  passed  \aj 
to  ooof  erence  before  the  special 
eziaoted  into  law  on  ftbruary  16 

Ite  new  act  la  intended  to 


committee  reported  a  bill  to 
House  and  Senate  and  sent 
xssion  ended.    It  was  finally 
1938. 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a 


permanent  program  for  agriculi  ure.  It  recognixes  the  farm 
pit)blem  as  a  national  one.  and  Indiides  the  following  among 
itii  main  ohiectlves: 

First.  Conservation  and  rebc^ldlng  of  farm  and  ranch  land 
rcaouroea 

Second.  Bxpansioo  of  market  i 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Third.  Marketing  quotas,  Wmd^,  and  storage  of  reserve  sup- 
plies ol  cotton,  wheat,  com. 
atailnat  acarcity  and  to  assure  a 

Fourth.  Parity  prleea  and  par^y  of  Income  insofar  as  prac- 
tlimble. 

Fifth.  Adequate  and  steady 
fair  prloe  to  the  consuner. 

Sixth.  Protection  of  the  smal 

Seventh.  Adjustment     at 
ainlnst  farm  products. 

F<gh»>*   Search  for  new  uses 
ucta. 

NintlL  Lccai  administration  ojf  the  farm  program  wherever 
piKSlUe. 


served  on  other  committees. 


for  farm  commodities,  both 


tpbacoo.  and  rice  to  provide 
balanoed  supply  at  all  times. 


supply  of  commodities  at  a 


farmer. 
flight- rate 


discriminations 


and  markets  for  farm  prod- 


Tenth.  Crop  in.surancp  for  wheat  as  an  experimental  pro- 
vision. 

Another  agricultural  art  of  (XTPHt  importance',  passed  dtir- 

i:m  the  first  ses.-ioti  is  th»-  Bankhead-Jonf:  Farm  Tenant 
Act  Thf  Committ*^  on  Asiiculturf  held  hearings  on  this 
-•-ubject  and  worked  for  somo  time  on  the  lesri-slaiion.  It  is 
ir:tt-ndtd  as  aii  approach  to  thp  solution  of  the  Nation-wide 
problem  of  farm  'fnanry  which  ha.s  erown  more  and  more 
.^erious  m  recf-nt  years  In  ^flec^f^d  areas,  farmers  are  being 
linanced  in  farm  purchas*'^,  witli  r-payment  arranged  en  a 
long-time  basis.  The  act  al<'i  pr(  v:des  for  rehabilitation 
loans  and  for  retirement  of  submarvrm?.!  land  areas. 

The  Aent'ulrure  Committee  ha.s  wcrkod  on  numerous  other 
:Tea.sure.s  throughau*  'h^  prespnt  Congress,  and  many  of 
-.hem  have  been  enacted  mto  law  Through  it5  four  regular 
.iubcommiittees  and  sevf^ru!  special  subcommittees  it  has  con- 
ducted many  mf'etings  and  ha."^  been  able  to  take  action  on  a 
number  of  the  more  than  300  bills  pending. 

The  following  m^^asures  are  among  those  which  the  com- 
mittee r- ported  and  which  have  been  enacted: 

Crop  loans;  Loan5  for  sr'ed,  harv*^tting,  and  feed,  a^-ailable 
to  farmer?  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere. 

Cotton  cla^yifiration-  Provision  for  clas.'^iftcation  of  cot- 
ton, to  furnish  mform.ation  on  markf't  supply,  demand,  loca- 
tion, condmon.  and  market  price.-  for  cotton. 

Farm  foresfrv  Provision  to  develop  farm  forestry  by  co- 
operating with  land -grant  colleges  and  forestry  agencies  in 
distributing  trees  and  .shrubs. 

Interest- rat *^  redact i<m  Continuation  of  rates  charged  for 
P»Hleral  land  bank  and  Cf^mmissioner's  loans,  which  are  the 
lowest  farm  intere'-t  rates  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Aencultural  marketine  agreements.  Reenactment  of  pro- 
visions to  establish  marketins  aerf^pm-on's  amiong  producer? 
of  fruits,  vpsetables.  milk,  and  other  commodities;  this  is  one 
wing  of  the  general  farm,  proeram. 

Great  Plains  water  conservation:  A  basic  law  to  estab- 
lish a  prtjcram  of  watpr  conservation  and  utilization  in  the 
Great  Plaim;  art'a,  thus  al.so  aileviaiing  flood  problems  in 
other  regions  by  saving  th*^  run-of!'  supply 

Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937:  Various  perfecting  and  clarify- 
ing amendments  to  the  act  which  provides  a  separate  credit 
structure  for  aericulture. 

Sugar:  A  program  for  sugar  growers  in  this  country  and 
in  the  island  possessions 

Grasshopper  control:  Authorization  of  fund=>  to  tight 
grasshopper  infestation   in  various  .'^pctions  of  the  country. 

Wildlife  restoration:  Aid  ir.  the  States  in  wildlife-restora- 
tion projects. 

During  the  period  of  thf  Sevf^nty-flfih  Congress  the  world 
has  seen  a  major  conflict  m  Asia,  has  seen  fratricidal  strife 
m  unhappy  Spain,  has  =een  the  map  of  Europe  change  with 
the  passing  into  history  cf  the  national  tiitity  of  one  of  its 
oldest  and  proudest  powers  We  have  witnessed  in  horror 
the  wanton  bombing  of  innocent  civilians,  have  seen  tho 
crumbhng  not  alone  of  the  landmarks  rich  in  the  history 
of  man's  progre.ss  but  an  apparent  deterioration  of  tho 
ideals  and  principles  that  lie  at  the  root  of  man's  cultural 
development.  While  man  s  heart  yearns  for  peace  and  the 
security  of  his  home  and  fanuly.  war  clouds  continue  to 
gather  and  cast  their  dark  shadow  across  the  avenue  of 
the  future. 

These  have  been  trying  months  for  the  committee  of  the 
Houik?  of  Representatives  charged  wiLh  the  solemn  task  of 
maintaining  and  promoting  'hrough  legislative  channels  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people.  This  Na- 
tion, made  up  as  it  i^  of  immigrants  or  descendants  of  immi- 
grants from  every  corner  of  the  globe  who  have  sought 
.sanctuary  amd  freedom  upon  our  shores,  is  unfortunately 
a  nation  of  divided  sympathies  for  our  varied  mother  coun- 
tries. While  our  first  allegiance  is  always  given  to  our 
own  great  country,  that  alleeiance  is  not  always  our  last. 
We  are  perhaps  unfortunately  apt  to  divide  into  pressure 
groups  in  the  interests  of  the  lands  from  whence  we  or  our 
ancestors  came. 
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This  pre.^sure  has  been  felt  most  severely  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Blind  to  the  consequences,  many 
would  have  this  committee  report  legislation  favorable  to 
one  side  or  the  other  in  conflicts  beyond  our  shores.  It  is 
to  the  undying  credit  of  this  committee  that  throughout 
this  trying  period  it  has  not  yielded  to  this  constant  pressure. 
Despite  many  provocations,  despite  continuous  urgiing  of 
short-sighted  steps  that  would  inevitably  embroil  us  in  for- 
eign disputes,  wise  and  judicious  action  by  the  members  of 
this  committee  has  prevailed,  and  the  United  States  is 
today,  in  a  world  threatened  with  conflagration,  upon 
friendly  and  peaceful  terms  with  its  neighbors  in  the  family 
of  nations. 

The  most  outstanding  piece  of  legislation  reported  from 
this  committee  and  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress  was 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937,  designed  to  prevent  the  shedding 
of  American  blood  upon  foreign  soil.  While  this  act  has 
been  subjected  to  criticism,  as  has  every  piece  of  major  legis- 
lation, the  fact  remains  that  we  are  at  peace  and  the  part 
that  this  legislation  has  played  in  keeping  us  at  peace  is 
incalculable. 

The  committee  has  reported  and  the  Congress  has  passed 
authoriaations  for  Federal  participation  in  and  in  extend- 
ing invitations  to  foreign  governments  to  attend  interna- 
tional and  pan-American  expositions  held  in  this  country — 
namely,  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition,  the  Greater  Texas  and 
Pan-American  Republics,  the  San  Diego,  the  Golden  Gate 
Expositions,  the  New  York  World's  Pair,  the  Oil  World 
Exposition,  the  Petroleum  Exposition,  the  Pacific  Mercado. 
the  Delaware  River  Valley  Tercentenary,  the  Tampa  Pan- 
American  Exposition — bringing  together  upon  our  shores 
representatives  of  friendly  nations  and  exhibits  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  and  other  nations  to  the  end  that  better  trade 
relations  may  be  promoted  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Similarly  the  committee  has  reported  and 
we  liave  passed  authorization  for  American  participation  in 
the  Paris  International  Exposition. 

The  committee  has  also  reported  and  the  Congress  has 
authorized  Federal  partiapation  in  the  following  interna- 
tional congresses,  conferences,  and  commissions,  bringing 
to  this  country  outstanding  scientists,  physicians,  tech- 
nicians, architects,  and  men  of  letters  from  aU  over  the 
world,  and  in  sending  our  representatives  to  participate  in 
scientific  and  other  gatherings  abroad.  Outstanding  among 
these  wTre  the  International  Dairy  Congress,  the  Seventh 
World  Poultry  Congress  and  Exposition,  the  International 
Congress  of  Architects,  the  International  Alaskan  Highway 
Commission,  the  Inter- American  Radio  Conference,  the 
Eighth  International  Road  Congress,  the  Tenth  Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Conference,  the  International  Seed  Testing  As- 
sociation, the  Fourth  International  Conference  on  Private 
Air  Law,  the  Third  Pan-American  Highway  Conference,  the 
International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  the  Third 
International  Congress  on  Microbiology,  the  Eighth  Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress,  and  the  Niagara  Palls  Bridge 
Commission. 

In  addition  to  this  the  committee  has  considered  and  the 
Congress  has  passed  a  number  of  bills  authorizing  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  for  nationals  of  various  foreign  govern- 
ments against  the  United  States. 

The  committee  considered  and  the  Congress  has  passed 
legislation  authorizing  an  appropriation  so  that  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Commission  may  determine  where  ade- 
quate and  suitable  buildings  may  be  erected  for  the  use  of 
our  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  abroad. 

The  committee  has  also  considered  and  reported  legisla- 
tion for  the  adjudication  of  both  special  and  general  Mexi- 
can Claims  Commissions. 

In  a  word,  through  various  means  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  first  main- 
taining the  peaceful  relations  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments;  second,  in  promot- 
ing the  exchange  of  scientific  ideas  and  accomplishments; 


in  the  exchange  of  manufacturing  and  merchandising  pro- 
grams; in  the  exchange  of  raw  and  finished  materials  be- 
tween our  own  people  and  the  people  of  other  nations,  to 
the  end  that  be.ter  trade  relations  may  be  established  pro- 
moting the  economic  well-being  of  our  own  people  and  the 
people  of  other  nations,  supplementing  our  diplomatic  efforts 
for  maintaining  peace,  and  finally  that  we  may  contribute 
to  and  share  in  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments that  mark  the  onward  march  of  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
the  subject  of  national  defense  been  of  greater  importance. 
The  burden  of  developing  and  presenting  plans  for  the 
improvement  and  furtherance  in  the  House  of  national  de- 
fense rests  upon  the  great  Committees  on  Military  Affairs 
and  on  Naval  Affairs. 

During  the  three  sessions  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
1.201  bills,  including  resolutions,  have  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.     One  thousand  and 
seventy  of  these  bills  originated  in  the  House,  and  131  in 
the  Senate. 

A  brief  review  of  the  title  of  some  of  the  bills  of  a  public 
nature  are  indicative  of  the  variety  of  this  legislation: 

To  authorize  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  am- 
munition storage  facilities  at  Savanna  Ordnance  Depot  and 
Camp  Stanley. 

To  provide  for  the  common  defense  by  acquiring  certain 
commodities  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  the 
armed  forces  in  time  of  an  emergency,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  certain 
markers  for  certain  graves. 

To  prohibit  the  making  of  photographs,  and  so  forth,  of 
vital  military  installations 

To  relieve  disbursing  officers  and  sergeant-Instructors  of 
the  National  Guard. 

To  amend  the  act  of  June  23,  1936,  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  set  apart  part  of  the  F\)rt  Snelling  Mili- 
tary Reservation  as  a  national  cemetery. 

To  permit  the  exchange  of  used  parts  of  certain  types  of 
eqiiipment  for  new  or  reconditioned  parts  of  the  same  equip- 
ment. 

To  repeal  the  act  of  March  3.  1933,  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  explosives  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

To  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  authorizing  the  issue 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  other  Government  departments. 

To  increase  the  extra  pay  to  enlisted  men  for  reporting 
courts  martial. 

To  amend  an  act  approved  February  7,  1913.  so  as  to  re- 
move restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  the  Little  Rock  Confederate 
Cemetery. 

To  authorize  the  acquisition  of  land  for  cemeterial  pur- 
poses in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

To  authorize  the  exchange  of  lands  at  certain  military 
reservations. 

To  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  settle  claims  against 

Chapman  Field. 

To  amend  Articles  of  War  50^2  and  70, 

To  authorize  the  sale  of  surplus  War  Department  real 
property. 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sell,  loan,  or  give 
samples  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  prospective  manu- 
facturers. 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  lend  War  Depart- 
ment equipment  for  use  at  the  World  Jamboree  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  and  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  remit  the  tax  on  steamship  tickets;  and 
further  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  pass- 
ports to  bona  fide  Scouts  and  Scouters  without  fee  for  the 
application  or  the  issuance  of  said  passports. 

To  provide  for  placing  educational  orders  to  familiarize 
private  manufacturing  establishments  with  the  production 
of  munitions  of  war  of  special  or  technical  design,  noncom- 
mercial In  character. 
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To  provide  for  a  national  ceiaetery  In  every  State 


To  authorize   the  Secretary 


of   War   to  transfer  certain 


nal  estate  to  the  people  of  Pueito  Rico 


June  7,  1935.  to  provide  for 
at  the  United  SUtes  Mili- 


5,587.466  for  construction  at 


of  land  in  the  Territory  of 


To  amend  the  act  approved 
aa  additional  numt>er  of  cadeti 
Uury  Academy. 

To  authorize  not  to  exceed  $3 
rrjlitary  posts. 

To  amend  the  National  Defease  Act  so  as  to  make  avail- 
able cxTtam  other  officers  for  General  Staff  duty. 

To  provide  for  the  exchange 
Alasita. 

To  prevent  profiteering  in  tuie  of  war  and  to  equalize  the 
burden.s  of  war  and  thus  provjde  for  the  national  defense 
and  promote  peace. 

To  authorize  the  comnussion^d  strength  of  the  Army. 

To  reestablish  the  Regular  Aimy  Reserve. 

To  clarify  the  status  of  pay  and  allowances  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Septeml^er  3,  1919. 

To  amend  the  act  entitled.  "An  act  to  amend  the  act 
entitled    An  act  authorizing  tie  conservation,   production 


and  explcdtation  of  helium  gas 
lag  to  the  national  defense,  anc 


luerciai  aeronautics,  and  for  otier  purposes 

To  authorize  the  transfer  of  certain  mihiary  reservaQons 
to  other  agencies  of  the  Ooveijnment  and  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

To  authorize  the  sale  of  si^plus  War  Department  real 
property 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  ot  War  to  acquire  by  donation 
land  at  or  near  Fort  Missoula.  :  ilont. 

To  authorize  an  approprutioi  to  aid  in  defraying  the  ex 


penses  of  the  observance  of  the 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  to  be 
June  29  to  July  4.  1938.  and  foi 

To  amend  the  act  of  March 
retary  of  War  to  permit  stliotm^nts  from  the  pay  of  military 
person.nel  and  civilian  employe<s 

To  amend  the  act  of  March  ! 
aiioos  to  be  made  for  the  dispotltion  of  the  remains  of  null 
tary  personnel  and  civilian  emj  loyees  of  the  Army 

To  remove  certain  inequitable  requirements  for  eligibility 
for  detail  as  a  member  of  the 

To  Increase  the  authorized 
Corps. 

To  atithoriie  the  Secretary 
construction  of  certain  public 


a  mmeral  resource  pertaui- 
to  the  development  of  com- 


seventy-flfth  anniversary  of 
leld  at  Oettjrsburg,  Pa.,  from 
other  purposes. 
1899.  to  authorize  the  Sec- 


1928.  authonzinK  appropn- 


3eneral  Staff  Corps, 
enlisted  strength  of  the  Air 


Df  War  to  proceed  with  the 
vorks  in  connection  with  thf» 
of  Columbia. 


War  Department  in  the  Dtstrlc 

To  authorlre  appropriations  lior  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation at  military  posts,  and  fo  •  other  purp)oses. 

To  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  davelop- 
ment  of  rotary- winged  aircraft, 


The   private   bill   Ippislation 


reinstatement,  retirement,  pronioUon.  review  of  military  rec- 
ords, and  the  creation  of  boarc.s  of  review  to  study  individ- 


ual cases,  as  well  as  the  grant 
military  service.  This  leglslat 
individual  party  matter.  Is  of 


ng  of  decorations  for  heroic 
on  dealing,  as  it  does  with 
no  public  or  general  impor- 


tance, but  it  is  of  highest  imcortance  to  the  individual  or 
IndlN^duals  involved.  Wrongs  md  injustices  at  times  come 
to  men  in  the  military  service,  through  no  Intent  cf  the  mili- 
tary authorities  but  through  the  workings  of  a  large  organ- 
imtioQ  and  inability  of  some  ndividuals  in  the  service  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  regiiltnty  and  discipline  and  ihe 
required  efBciency  of  military  S4irvlce. 
committee  studies  carefully  a^d  diligently  all 
bills  before  them. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  (in  Naval  Affairs  in  this  Con 


baa  been,  probably,   the 


In  tbe  Prceldent'8 

1938.   a   20-percent   Increase 
■Uensth  of  the  Navy  was 


in 


deals  with   such   matters   as 


For  these  reasons  the 
the   private 


greateat  in   any  peacetime 

o  Conffrees  on  January  M. 
the  auttaoriaed  combatant 


recom  mended. 


Accordingly  a  naval  expan.sion  bill — H.  R.  9218 — was  in- 
troduced. As  enacuU  into  law  thi.-  bill  authorized  an  in- 
crease of  105.000  tons  in  battleships,  40,000  tons  in  aircraft 
carriers,  68.754  ton-s  in  cru.sers.  38.000  tons  m  destroyers,  and 
13,658  tons  m  .submarines.  Translated  into  ships,  it  makes 
an  increa.se  of  3  oattle.ships,  2  aircral't  carriers.  9  cruisers.  23 
destroyers,  and  9  tubmaiine.s,  m  -king  a  total  of  46  combatant 
vessels.  This  bill  aLso  authorized  the  construction  of  auxil- 
iary vessels  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  forces  afloat.  The  auxiliary  ves.'jrls  provided  were  3 
destroyer  tenders,  2  submarine  tenders.  3  large  seaplane 
tenders.  7  small  seaplane  tenders.  1  repair  ship.  4  oil  tankers, 
1  m:np  layer.  3  mint  sweepers,  and  2  fleet  tugs,  making  a  total 
ol  26  auxiliary  vessels. 

In  addition  to  the  ships  provided  in  this  bill  It  increased 
the  authorized  airplane  strength  ni  the  Navy  to  not  less  than 
3.000. 

This  expansion  bill  al.so  authorized  an  appropriation  for 
experimental  ve^stls.  to  ix;  txpt^nded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

The  bill  was  app.'-oved  on  May  17,  1933. 

In  addition  to  thf^  auxiliary  vessels  authorized  in  the  naval 
expansion  bill  an  authorization  was  pa.s«^d  durine  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  to  provid**  for  the  construction  of 
6  au-xiliary  ves£.e]s  They  were  l  seaplane  tender.  1  destroyer 
tender  1  mine  sweeper,  1  submarine  tender,  1  fleet  tug.  and 
1  oil  tanker 

In  addition  to  :hf  ne?,-  construcMon  authorized  during  this 
Congress,  the  Coiiere'-.^  ha.s  authorized  the  modernization  of 
the  aircraft  rarrur.-,  Saratooa  and  Lexinatnn. 

During  this  Consress  legislation  has  been  enacted  that 
modifies  and  liberabzf\s  the  self^ctlon  and  promotion  laws  for 
the  Une-oflicT  personnel  of  the  Navy.  Promotion  in  the 
Nav>-  is  made  undn  a  selective  system.  The  system  provides 
that  before  an  ofiic?r  can  be  prr.moted  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  next  higher  ^rade  he  mu.st  b*^  pa.ssed  upc:i  by  a  selection 
board,  and.  if  s.'if  'tc:  :.s  placed  on  a  promotion  list.  If  not 
selected  after  a  rer-am  period  of  years  of  cr  mmissioned  .serv- 
ice, officers  are  ln\oluntan:v  retired.  As  only  the  number 
of  officer!^  required  to  fill  the  existine  and  prospective  vacan- 
cies in  the  next  higlier  erad?  could  be  selected,  many  capable 
ofiQcers  had  to  be  retired  because  there  was  no  vacancy  or 
place  for  them.  The  bill  recently  pa.ssed  by  Conert'ss  pK-rmits 
the  selection  of  all  officers  who  are  capable  and  fitted  for 
promotion.  This  provision  w.li  materially  reduce  the  pay  of 
the  retired  list  an  t  at  the  same  timf  will  save  the  services  of 
those  cfficrs  to  tht   Navy. 

E.xpenence  deminsirattd  iha^  many  changes  were  ncces- 
Nary  for  the  efficient  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reser\es. 

Accordingly  an  enrirdv  new  Reserve  .Act  was  drawn,  which 
contained  the  de.sirabte  parts  ot  the  existing  law  and  incor- 
pi>rat»d  the  changes  found  by  experience  to  be  necessary. 

Thi.^  bill  has  b-jen  pa.ssed  by  Congr^'ss  and  now  awaits  the 
signature  of  tiit'  President. 

In  tht  naval  expansion  bill— H.  R.  9218 — a  provision  was 
carried  authorizing  an  appropriation  to  provide  essential 
equipment  and  facilities  Rt  navy  yard.s  for  tiie  construction 
oi  ships.  The  equipnvnt  and  facilities  were  estimated  to  cost 
$8  000,000.  In  ado.-i'  .-.  -..•<  the  above,  Congress  has  just 
pas.sed  a  bill  to  pi"v  le  f  r  it  ■>  consiru^iion  of  additional 
public  works  for  tht  naval  activities  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawau; 
New  London,  Conn  .  Ccc  i  Soi  ,  Canai  Zone.  Annapolis,  Md.; 
Mare  L4and,  Calif,.  San  Diegu.  Caiil..  and  Puget  Sound. 
Wash 

The  total  cost  of  the  projects  listed  is  estimated  to  be 
$3.!)92.057 

The  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  has  an 
enviable  record.  This  has  been  brought  abou'  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  nonpartisan  .standard  for  the  functioning  of  the 
comnuttee,  wherebs  dillerences  concernins  legislation  are 
worked  out  fn  commit te»'.  and  its  bills  coming  before  the 
House  are  suppc)ri*>d  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  indi- 
cates an  elScicucy  oi  ito  uitiub^  r  Jup  <ii  well  as  a  fine  lead- 
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ership.  and  as  a  result  its  record  of  achievements  is  one  of 
which  to  be  proud. 

For  the  Post  Office  Department  it  has  sponsored  legislation 
which  permits  the  Department  to  carry  on  its  work  in  a  more 
efficient  manner.  This  f.pplles  not  only  to  bills  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  classification  of  mail  matter  but  to  the  Air 
Mail  Service.  Rui-al  Carrier  Service,  Star  Route  Service, 
Railway  Mail  Service  as  well. 

Under  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  the  Post  Office 
Committee,  the  Air  Mail  Service  has  grown  from  a  small, 
feeble  nucleus  to  the  expansive,  well-coordinated  service  of 
today.  Alaska  is  being  developed  by  means  of  the  Air  Mail 
Service;  our  dreams  of  wings  across  the  Pacific  have  already 
been  realized;  wings  across  the  Atlantic  are  almost  a  reality. 
In  the  closing  days  of  this  session  Congress  has  created  a 
Civil  Aeronautics  Commission,  which  hereafter  will  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  air  transportation,  including  the  air  mail. 
This  is  a  particularly  fitting  time,  therefore,  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  committee  which  developed  the  Air  Mail  Service— nur- 
tured it.  encouraged  it,  and  watched  over  it  tmtil  it  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  such  an  important  part  of  our  commu- 
nications system  that  it  must  now  be  turned  over  to  a  special 
commission  which  will  devote  its  entire  time  to  this  industry. 
The  committee  has  sJso  brought  out  biUs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  of  our  country,  granting  them  free  or  special  rates 
of  postage,  and  encouraging  the  distribution  of  soimd- 
reproduction  machines  and  talking  books. 

Legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  philatelists  was  also  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  this  committee,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  now  an  act  upon  the  statute  books  which  permits  the  repro- 
duction of  our  postage  stamps  as  a  further  stimulus  of  this 
rapidly  growing  corps  of  stamp  collectors. 

The  committee's  major  objective,  of  course,  is  the  proper 
care  of  the  postal  workers.  To  this  end  witness  the  legislation 
which  came  out  of  that  committee  as  we  call  the  roll: 

Overtime  and  night- work  differential  for  regular  employees 
increased. 

Substitutes:  Time  credit  for  disability  incurred  in  line  of 
duty;  sick  and  annual  leave  with  pay. 

Postmasters:  Compensation  for  emergency  postmasters; 
box  rents  for  third-class  postmasters;  reclassification  of 
salaries  of  fourth-class  postmasters. 

Rural  letter  carriers:  Additional  compensation  for  carriers 
serving  short,  heavy  routes;  protection  of  salaries  of  carriers 
who  transfer  from  one  route  to  another. 
City  carriers:  Carfare  allowance. 
Village  carriers:  Increased  salaries. 
Railway  mail  clerks:  Increased  travel  allowance. 
Motor  vehicle  service  substitutes:  Time  credits. 
Star-route  carriers:   Renewal  of  contracts;   compensation 
for  extra  travel. 

Special-delivery  messengers:  Promotion  into  the  classified 
service. 
Station  superintendents:  Additional  compensation. 
Custodial  employees:    Automatic  promotions;   increase  in 
hourly  pay  to  the  char  force  working  part  time. 

Laborers,  watchmen,  and  messengers:  Time  credits;  shorter 
workweek;  reclassification  of  salaries. 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  has  jiu-isdic- 
tion  over  all  proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  private  claims  to  lands  of  the  United 
States.  It  reports  on  subjects  relating  to  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  public  lands,  forfeiture  of  land  grants,  and 
alien  ownership,  public  lands  of  Alaska,  forest  reserves,  and 
national  parks  created  out  of  the  public  domain,  preserva- 
tion of  prehistoric  ruins  and  objects  of  interest  on  the  public 
domain,  and  to  projects  of  general  legislation  relating  to 
various  classes  of  land  claims. 

It  is  Impossible  here  to  list  and  describe  all  major  bills 
considered;  however,  during  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  had  before  it  the  following 
legislation  of  national  importance: 


H.  R.  10120.  The  purpose  of  tills  legislation  Is  to  Increase 
the  amoimts  which  annually  come  into  the  reclamation  fund 
created  by  the  act  of  June  17,  1902.    Fifty-two  and  one-half 
percent  of  the  proceeds  from  oil  leases  on  the  public  domain 
is  now  transferred  to  the  reclamation  fimd  under  existing 
law.  but  such  regulations  do  not  apply  to  leases  on  naval 
oil  reserves.    When  the  Oil  Leasing  Act  was  passed  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  reserves  of  oil  would  be  retained  in 
the  ground  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Navy.    Since  the 
oil  was  to  be  reserved  and  not  developed  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  in  any  way  disposing  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  such  oil.    In  actual  practice,  however,  large  oil  reserves 
were  created  in  areas  where  the  alternative  sections  had 
been  previously  granted  by  the  Congress  to  aid  in  railroad 
construction.    As  a  result  of  this  situation  those  who  con- 
trolled the  railroad  lands  drilled  wells  close  to  their  boimd- 
ary  lines,  thus  draining  the  oil  out  of  the  naval  reserves. 
To  protect  itself  the  Federal  Government  was  compelled  to 
permit  drilling  on  such  reserves  with  the  result  that  all  the 
revenues  from  naval  oil  reserve  leases  have  been  covered  into 
the  Treasury  without  being  credited  to  any  extent  to  the 
reclamation  fimd,  as  are  other  proceeds  from  Federal   oil 
leases.    This  legislation  transfers  into  the  reclamation  fund 
52  V2  percent  of  such  moneys  as  have  accrued  from  naval 
oil  leases,  thus  correcting  what  amounted  to  an  oversight  in 
the  original  legislation.    The  first  $15,000,000  of  these  fimds 
would  be  used  to  liquidate  an  old  debt  created  in  the  past 
years  by  advances  from  the  General  Treasury  to  the  rec- 
lamation fimd. 

H.  R.  10024.  Abolishing  the  Mount  Olympus  National  Mon- 
lunent  and  creating  the  Olympic  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  The  area  recommended  to  be  Included  in 
this  park  is  898,292  acres,  definitely  of  National  Park  quality. 
H.  R.  1530.  Authorizing  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  protect,  conserve,  and  assert,  by  appropriate  legal 
proceedings,  the  equities  and  rights  of  the  United  States  re- 
sulting from  railroad  land  grants  and  from  breaches  of  any 
of  the  terms,  conditions,  or  covenants  contained  in  any  act 
granting  railroad  land  grants. 

H.  R.  4277.  Extending  certain  prospecting  permits  on  the 
public  domain.  The  hearings  disclosed  that  this  legislation 
was  necessary  so  as  not  to  work  a  hardship  upon  many  per- 
sons who  have  done  valuable  work  upon  the  public  domain. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  prevent  an  imeconomic  production 
of  oil  which  would  add  to  an  already  overbiu-dened  market 
of  that  product,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  legislation  is  in 
the  interests  of  conservation  and  orderly  development  of 
mineral  resources. 

H.  R.  4832.  Creating  the  Saratoga  Historical  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  site  of  the  Saratoga  Battle- 
field where  the  British  forces  under  General  Burgoyne  sur- 
rendered to  Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  in  the  year  1777. 

H.  R.  7022.  Created  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  only  national  seashore 
in  America,  and  the  first. 

H.  R.  6652.  Provided  for  the  administration  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  in  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  This  legislation  fulfills  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  creates  a  parkway  from  Nashville, 
Tenn..  to  Natchez.  Miss.  This  route  l§  the  one  followed  by 
General  Jackson  on  his  way  to  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
H.  R.  5394.  Providing  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
for  and  the  addition  thereof  to  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  California.  This  legislaUon  adds  to  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  8.000  acres  of  the  finest  primeval 
forest  containing  the  fast  disappearing  sugar  pines. 

H.  R.  5472.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ex- 
change lands  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
and  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation,  N.  C.  This  legislation  was 
necessary  to  the  proper  development  and  use  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  park- 
ways in  the  United  States,  and  when  completed  will  proceed 
from  Virginia  to  Mississippi. 
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ibursed.  The  payments  to 
the  whole  of  the  proceeds 

md.  are  by  this  legislation 
This  legislation  establishes 

erve  for  the  future,  an  asset 


H  R.  8008.  Provides  for  th«  ourchaae  of  public  lands  for 
home  sites,  allowing  anyone  to  biu-chase  a  tract  not  exceed- 
ing 5  acres  of  any  vacant,  unreserved,  surveyed  public  land. 
H.  R  7618.  Revested  Oregon  b  California  Railroad  and 
reconve-yed  Coos  Bay  wa«on-r»d  grant  lands  situated  in 
Oregon.  This  legislation  is  Intended  as  a  solution  of  the 
problems  created  by  the  Reveitment  Act  of  June  9.  1916. 
and  the  act  of  July  13.  1926.1  The  timber  assets  of  these 
land.s.  which  were  there  directed  to  be  deiUoyed  by  early 
liquidation,  are  by  this  leglslatimi  required  to  be  conserved 
and  perpetuated.  The  deficit  in  the  Federal  Treasury  there 
created  is  by  this  legislation 
the  counties,  which  there  toof 
and  created  a  deficit  in  the 
limited  to  a  part  of  the  pi 
a  vtst.  self-sustaining  timber 
to  the  NaUoi  and  the  SUte  bf  Oregon  alike.  All  of  this 
program  set  forth  in  this  leglsliiion  is  financed  by  the  lands 
themseh-es. 

8.2583.  leaking  additions  tc  the  Tahoe  National  Forest. 
Nev..  and  the  Qreat  Smoky  Moimtains  National  Park  in 
east  Tennessee.  This  legislation  completes  the  boundaries 
of  the  Great  Smoky  National  Park  and  is  of  vital  nt!cessity 
to  the  proper  eivk)yment  of  the  three  parkway  chains  linking 
the  entire  southern  mountalr  ranges  from  Mississippi  to 
Virginia  and  causing  to  be  urdertaken  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  beautiful  parkway  systems  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  impossible  to  here  to  enumerate  all  of  the  different 
phases  of  le'ji.slatJon  that  has  been  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Public  Lands  during  the  Be/enty-flfth  Congress;  how- 
erer.  as  a  return*  I  will  attempt  to  give  a  few  figures  show- 
ing the  tremendous  amount  ol  work  Involving  the  members 
of  this  committee  and  the  imp>rtance  of  their  memberships. 
Ttxe  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  during  the  Seventy- 
flfth  Congress  has  caused  to  be  investigated  137  pieces  of 
major  legislation  of  national  importance,  has  held  heannKS 
on  115  of  the  former,  and  haa  caused  to  be  reported  to  the 
House  of  RepreaenCatives  85  bills  of  national  importance, 
either  with  2,  recommendatior  that  the  House  do  pass  the 
bills  with  or  without  committee  amendments;  of  this  num- 
ber. 50  bllU  have  become  public  law. 

During  the  Seventy-flftli  Ongres  nearly  200  bills  were 
rtferred  to  the  House  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  The  com- 
mute* receivfd  80  acts  and  resolutions  from  the  B<'nate 
Seventy -one  bills  were  reported  to  the  House,  48  passed  the 
House.  27  became  public  law.  iiid  7  were  vetoed  by  thi'  Pre.-)- 
tdent. 

The  Indian  Affairs  ComniUlv  held  extensive  public  hrar- 
infs  on  la  major  bWJs.  The  fcilJowlnii  titles  identify  t»>e  UllL^ 
on  which  hearlntu  wei«  held  Quapaw  ttx  on  lend  and  t\uc. 
H  R  5650;  Palm  Hpringx  alio  1  men t  repeal,  H  R  i'2Vl  ron- 
diiiona  on  Mtoux  ReNvrvtttoit  13  D*k .  K  K  !^7&J:  C*h- 
forma  Indlaivi'  Jurtadietlonitl  Act.  H.  K  IMi  and  II  H 
5141;  California  Indlaiis'  Jur  sdic Uonal  Act,  H    1851     Klu- 


nmih  ImtunH    pavintru    H 


(    8071.    MtwiiMippt  Ohiutuw 


Jurta4lctl(inal  Act  M  1471;  tMlawMr*  Indiana'  JuriMUclioiui 
Act.  N  JIS8;  Palm  Mprtnii  MiMiion  Indiaim,  H  II  7450 
Mioui  Iitdlani  WoundMl  Ki\t4  mMMor«,  II.  K   i&n.  Hho 


ll^(1n#  and  Manttm^k  IrKllans' 
and  Owi«i*  Itidtans'  individual 


Durtni  ihe  pnurv  «i»vfnty'  Jfth  Con«r«s*  the  InUlari  Af- 
falra  Cttmmitiee  was  tnUnw  ly  active.  L}«lrfationii  rrtitn 
nearly  all  United  BUtm  Indian  trtbmi  appeared  before  mem- 


bers of  the  oommittee  duririM 


Three  of  the  bills  are  Ui  final 
passed  the  House  but  did  not 


unsdtctional  Act,  H   It  8oRti. 
and  tribal  alTaini.  It   K  870 1. 


the  Seventy -flf til  Confreiw  in 


the  intereit  of  pending  letialktlon.  This  committe«  has  a 
broad  IrglslaUve  Jurisdiction  rslaUng  to  the  care.  edttcaUon, 
and  manafement  of  Indians  ind  their  properties. 

Durtng  the  CongreH  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close 
many  matters  of  outstawllnf  import  to  the  Territory  uf 
Alaska  were  cooalrlered  by  th;  House  Committee  on  Tern- 
toflea.  Thirteen  blUs  were  paiaed  by  both  Houses  ani  most 
of  tiaem  have  been  heretofore  approved  by  the  President. 


(tagea  of  enactment.    Oue  biii 
pass  the  Senate. 


The  scope  of  the  acts  passed  cover  a  wide  range  and  affect 

the  lif.-  and  \i:dvi>'.vy  oi  m..ny  of  the  pt\)ple  of  the  Terri- 
tory. One  act  provides  for  a  referendum  permittinR  the 
voters  of  the  T"rritory  to  expres.s  their  preference  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  desire  a  one-house  legislature 
for  Alaska.  Still  another  permits  mming  on  the  tidelands 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Territory  Another  authorizes  pubhc- 
utihty  distnct.s  in  Ala.-ka  t'l  incur  bonded  indebtedness  in 
order  that  they  may  construct  or  acquire  needed  public 
utibties.  One  nf  the  acts  passed  amends  and  makes  more 
effective  the  Alaska  came  law  for  the  better  protection  of 
fur  and  game  animals  in  the  Territory.  One  of  the  most 
important  bills  ccn^iderf'd  by  the  committee  which  now 
seems  certain  of  approval  is  that  designed  to  prevent  aliens 
from  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee considered  and  recommended  favorably  and  Congress 
has  passed  acts  bnefly  dt«cnbed  as  follows:  To  transfer 
land  to  the  Sitka  Cold  Storage  Co;  to  authonze  the  city  of 
Ketchikan.  Alaska,  to  ls.->ue  oonds  for  street  improvements; 
to  provide  for  better  adnurusiration  of  certain  school  funds; 
and  to  convey  to  th''  University  of  Aia-ska  a  tract  of  land 
situated  near  Petersburg.  Alaska,  for  a  fur  farm  experiment 
station. 

The  committee  also  considered  several  bills  affecting 
.\laskii  which  probably  wil!  not  be  -macted  at  this  session. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  one  of  these  is  that  which  was 
intended  to  authnnz;e  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to  issue  bonds 
not  to  exceed  $-'.000  000  in  amcuni  for  the  purposes  of  under- 
taking certain  clus;ses  of  public  workL^s.  particularly  roads  and 
airfields.  The  bill  had  the  unanimous  con.<ent  of  the  com- 
mittte  and  passed  the  House  without  a  dissenting  vote,  but 
in  the  Senate  it  ha.s  never  been  considered. 

The  committee  in  it>  d*  liberation-^  has  always  been  sohcit- 
ou!-~  of  the  jiLst  rights  and  claims  of  th*'  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  resid''  in  its  Terntones, 

With  reference  to  legislation  of  specific  application  to  the 
Terri'ory  cf  Hawaii,  the  House  Committee  on  the  Territories 
rrported  ou'  favor<»b;v  11  bills  whirh  wen^  introduced  by  the 
Delegate  i.0  C' n^T''::.-  fmrr.  Hawaii  Nine  of  these  were  en- 
acted Into  law  one  vt^»nftl  by  the  President,  and  one  failed 
of  approval  by  tlv  SensiN' 

Ail  ct  thoe  nuM-'.."-  w":''  -if  material  a.«:sl5;tance  to  the 
Territory  m  the  !!M;i:;,:rmc:'.;,  .if  ivs  affairs.  They  were  of 
be;v't\t  to  ihr  pcoi,:-'  uf  Hawa.i  and  helped  advance  their 
welfaie 

A  bill  to  tTiabl"  111-'  'I'l'iMijiy  of  Hawaii  to  betoinc  a  Stale 
wii>  the  (H'oaAion  Im  C'unKM'ss  pu..aiaK  d  coiu'Uircnl  resolu- 
t.on  I  iftit.ni.;  a  Jijin;  C'"uuuai»'0  on  HaWiiU.  Till*  commitli-e 
iiUidi'  ik  ctiUipl'i*'  ■••ui\i\  aiKl  Atutly  of  Hawaii  and  rendered 
ii  tuli  M'poi!  of  I!  .  ilMili:.^', -.  ainl  1  fi'oii'.inr iiil.Uiona  lu  Coll- 
au'.v,  iHfiirtU'  Unuiiii'ia  Nu  1j1  Thi!  conuuUU't*  w»4m  finally 
of  !l\f  oiiinioii  I  li,i' 

I'li.<   .lUtmll'ili   I'f   •tnlrh  mm|    fur    H<»*t»ll   \H<  (If  fi'i  i  fil.   lo   Imi   fMrihrr 

<  till  atll  irti      >i\      1tl>       ('Utili-  II      •"IIIC      H|l|>lu(ll  l.llr      tKiMHUlU       uMtl' 

iliMt  I  lliln.il  I«    L        f     '!ii         •:'l(i,rii'      ,r     o-     |iiM  till'     ami     U|Hin     fUl'hfl' 

lUinu 


In    Vlrv^    rif    till  .    iri  o. 

cimbliiiv  bill  WM't  Uik' 
I'lie    rhiilltliiUi    uui! 


In.( 


li    ptMpci    I'linh 

iinciulaiioh,  no  fuilhrr  m  linn  on  the 
In  Ml''  t'oiiiniiitcT  nn  thr  TrrrlttirUM, 

lit'  nibi  I  i    of    the    {^ltulnltt^r    oil    the 


TriMliirii7«,  v'vn.ii  hi  whom  ha. i  \i'.it("d  It.iwall  on  dlfTi-rrnl 
oc(  ktsloin,  liuM  Uern  in  i.t  %.\  inputhc"!  it'  Inward  Ihr  problrnis 
liiul  iKTd.H  of  till,  pai  of  t!;i'  Utillrd  Ftatc*  They  huvir 
KiNen  full  coniUl«'i,i(,o!.  h.  (  vny  mcaolirr  Uuit  wotlld  help  the 
Kovcrnuicnt  of  tlu  T'  iritoiy  m  cany  Inn  out  Its  dullrs.  Tliey 
have  made  rveiy  tfT.:'  to  .is^lsi  the  i)C()plo  uf  the  Territory 


tli<'  mainland  in  nil  of  the  bene- 
Aiiit  :uan  (.  iti/enshlp  as  they  do  share 

,<;::•  ;o,s  and  obllKUllons  of  that  cltlzcn- 


to  .share  with  th-'  ;x'opli 
fits  of  their  foinnio! 
In  all  of  the  !rsi>.r., 
sliip. 

In  carrying  out  tlii.s  pol.cy  the  committee,  on  May  12.  1937, 
unaniniou.sly  adopted  vi  resolution  affirming  that  the  Terri- 
tory uf  Hawau  ;s  rntitled  lo  equably  of  treatment  with  the 
States  ui  all  inaitcii  uf  general  kgislalion. 
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Copies  of  the  resolution  were  furnished  to  each  of  the  legis- 
lative committees  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Territories  has  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  speaiung  for  the  people  whose  legislative  needs  are 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  cooperating  with  the  Delegates 
from  such  communities  in  presenting  desirable  measures  to 
Congress  for  its  consideration.  The  public  and  private  ex- 
pressions from  such  communities  have  been  universally  ap- 
preciative of  the  sympathetic  interest  displayed  and  the  large 
measure  of  success  in  obtaining  congressional  approval  of 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Many  measures  in  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  our  in- 
sular possessions  were  reported  out  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Insular  Affairs  and  psissed  by  the  House  during  the  three 
sessions  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  The  benefits  to  our 
islands  growing  out  of  these  enactments  are  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  those  islands. 
The  great  importance  of  our  islands  to  the  mainland  cannot 
be  overestimated,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  relationship. 

Regulatory  measures  concerning  the  mining  industry  and 
proposals  for  the  relief  of  the  economic  troubles  of  mines  and 
miners  were  the  subjects  of  the  most  earnest  consideration 
of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  during  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress.  That  committee  reported,  and  the  House 
passed,  several  acts  designed  to  promote  the  economic  welfare 
and  the  industrial  stability  of  the  great  mining  business  and 
for  miners. 

Of  the  many  legislative  proposals  submitted  to  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Groimds 
in  the  last  2  years  some  of  the  more  important  are:  The 
propx)sal  to  establish  a  commercial  airport  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  National  Capital;  amendments  to  the  act  authorizing 
the  conveyance  of  marine-hospital  reservations;  transferral 
of  a  site  for  quarantine  stations;  providing  for  the  disposi- 
tion, control,  and  use  of  surplus  real  property  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and  proposals  for  the  construction  of  pubhc 
buildings,  and  many  other  measures  of  similar  character. 
This  committee  exercises  a  unique  jurisdiction.  To  It  go  for 
consideration  all  proposed  law  affecting  the  buildings  and 
lands  around  them  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, during  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  has  considered  and 
acted  upon  many  Important  legislative  measures. 

There  have  been  referred  to  this  committee  39  bills  and 
1  House  Joint  resolution.  Twenty-nine  of  these  were  In- 
troduced during  the  first  session  and  10  during  the  third 
session. 

These  measures  covered  many  subjects  relating  to  the 
field  of  education,  among  which  were  Federal  aid  to  the 
Btttttvs;  fund)*  for  vocational  education  and  training;  ap- 
proprlutlonh  for  pregrade  or  klndfrgartcn  education;  Federal 
Youth  Sf^rvice:  eHtttbliJ*hmenl  of  a  Bureau  ol  Fine  Arts; 
aMlnlance  to  phynlrally  handicapped  children;  funds  for 
muinienHmT  of  aduU  educwlion  loiumn;  fuiidii  for  the  Amer- 
ican Print inu  House  for  the  Blind,  and  other  Nhnllar  acllvl- 

Durlnii  March  and  April  1P37  the  commlttof  held  exten- 
nlve  hearinnn  on  the  bill  pravtdinB  fur  appropriation  of  funds 
tn  the  Htntpn  for  education  and  Ik  Mill  n  Nubjecl  for  uludy 
and  research  by  the  committee  memberw. 

On  March  4,  1B37,  the  committee  reported  to  the  House 
the  bill  iH.  R  4582)  providing  addlltonnl  R.H«l«tance  In  the 
amount  of  $115,000  for  the  American  Printing  House  lor 
the  Blind,  and  11  Is  now  Public  Law  No.  339. 

On  March  11,  1937,  the  committee  reported  to  the  House 
the  bill  H.  R.  4713.  providing  for  the  amendment  ol  the  act 
Incorporating  the  National  Education  Association.  This  was 
a  companion  bill  to  S.  709.  which  passed  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  becoming  Pubhc  Law  No,  146. 

H.  R.  9042,  providing  for  the  amendment  of  the  charter 
of  the  imtversity  to  permit  the  trustees  to  Invest  the  funds 
of  the  institution  in  vwious  seciu-ltles  and  also  to  permit 


them  to  accept  contributions  in  excess  of  $50,000  annually, 
removing  a  restriction  which  had  materially  hampered  the 
financial  activities  of  the  school,  became  Public  Law  No. 
512. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  which  had  been 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  September  1936,  to 
study  ttie  existing  program  of  Federal  aid  for  education 
and  the  need  for  an  expanded  program,  reported  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1938,  and  their  report  was  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  February  23,  1938.  This  re- 
port was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  where- 
upon the  committee  began  a  careful  study  of  the  recom- 
mendations it  contained.  Several  executive  meetings  were 
held  but  the  members  of  the  committee  concluded  that  the 
subject  was  of  such  importance  that  it  should  receive  fur- 
ther lengthy  and  careful  study  by  the  members. 

Duiing  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  the 
Labor  Committee  considered  and  reported  a  bill  to  continue 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  It  passed  the  House  on 
May  12,  1937,  was  sent  to  conference,  and  eventually  the 
conference  report  was  adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  and 
the  bill  was  enacted  into  law  on  June  24,  1937.  This  act 
provides  that  the  C.  C.  C.  shall  be  continued  for  3  years 
from  July  1,  1937. 

The  first  session  also  saw  a  bill  to  regulate  the  employ- 
ment of  apprentices  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  and 
become  a  law  on  August  16.  1937.  This  legislation,  although 
always  most  necessary,  has  assumed  a  new  importance 
through  the  passage  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  in  the  third 
session  which  exempts  apprentices  from  its  provisions.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  have  some  legislation  to  protect 
these  workers. 

The  census  of  the  unemployed  which  was  taken  in  the 
closing  months  of  1937  was  also  made  possible  by  a  bill  re- 
ported from  the  Labor  Committee,  passed  by  the  House  and 
approved  by  the  President  on  August  30.  1937. 

The  second  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  saw  noth- 
ing accomplished  although  the  wage  and  hour  bill  was  con- 
sidered and  recommitted  during  that  session. 

The  third  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  saw  victory 
for  the  wage  and  hour  bill  on  which  the  committee  had 
been  working  lor  the  two  previous  sessions.  On  April  21 
the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  and  on  May  24  was  passed 
by  the  House.  Since  It  had  passed  the  Senate  in  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  It  was  then  sent  to 
conference,  The  conference  report  was  agreed  to  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  on  June  14  and  the  bill  became  a  law. 
This  bill,  because  of  Its  broad  effect,  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  pieces  ol  legislation  passed  In  the  Scvenly-fllth 
Congress, 

The  Labor  Committee  also  approved  two  amendments  to 
the  C.  C.  C.  Act  during  the  third  session  o(  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  one  of  which  would  exempt  enrollees  In  the  Terrl- 
lorien  from  mandatory  allotmenln  to  their  dependents  and 
the  other  lo  raise  the  staluii  of  certain  employees  ol  the 
C  C  C  These  are  both  now  laws,  having  passed  the  Annate 
sometime  previously. 

An  outline  of  ihe  work  during  the  Congrwi  of  the  Com- 
mitter on  Putents  is  as  follows: 

Public.  No,  aBO,  BrHnled  ft  rencwnl  ol  Pwtcnt  No.  60731, 
rclttUng  to  Uic  b«»dge  ol  the  Qlrl  ScouU.  Inc. 

Public,  No,  498.  an  net  to  prevent  fraud,  deception,  or  other 
improper  practice  In  connection  with  business  before  Iho 
r lilted  States  Patent  Office,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

Public  Resolution  No.  100.  protects  the  copyrights  and 
patents  ol  lorelgn  exhibitors  at  the  Pacific  Mercado  Interna- 
llnnal  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles.  Calll..  In  1940. 

Public  Resolution  No.  35,  protects  the  copyrights  and  pat- 
ents of  foreign  exhibitors  at  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition,  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  In  1939. 

Public  Resolution  No.  41.  protects  the  copyrights  and  pat- 
ents of  foreign  exhibitors  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair,  to 
be  held  at  New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  in  1938. 
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rfffintration  of  certain  rolipc- 


Mvr  trmdf  marltj     Thi«  mewi  it  hw  ^mtn^  both  Hous*'  and 


Senate,  and  haji  tx^n  appro 

It  will  tx'  J4rrn  that  the  Cor 
duatnouji  tn  examining  the 
■tudlen  of  tho  patent  law 
commit  ti»e  have  enttaBed  In 
off -the -record  me«'tinBa  Iwfor 
tresH  for  the  purpoite  of  hoi 
other  action  on  the  proposal 
the  constituency     Much  of  t 


by  the  Presld«^t 
Tilltee  on  Paft-iUs  has  bt'fii  In- 
rlUi  of  proposed  changes  Hnd 
chairman  and  nicnil>ers  of  tho 
rral  conftrences  and  informal 
Bubmltting  legislation  to  Con- 
ling  hearings  or  obtainlnR  any 
and  suggestions  submit tH  by 
e  data  gathered  at  tho  vveral 
heartngii  U  pxp<»cted  to  be  u»<|ful  to  Congress  when  it  r'Ton- 
venes  In  January,  and  becausi  of  this  It  might  well  be  "Stated 
that,  alttxiugh  the  work  of  th^  committee  was  not  completed 
It  will  prove  valuable  not  onl '  to  succet«dlng  CongTW.ses  but 
iil.M)  to  iUl  ihode  affiliated  In  u  ly  way  with  Industries  devt  lop- 
ing and  patenting  Inventions,  engaged  in  research,  advi-rlis- 
Ing  and  marketing  merrhandl.se  fabrlrat«*d  under  p.ittnts 
»nd  lastly  to  those  practicing  In  the  patent  proftsMon 

Tlie  Committee  on  Electlora  was  the  first  commatcf  rvoi 
appointed  by  CongniMt,  and  (rlglnally  consisted  of  15  mettv 
bers,  and  its  personnel  were  In  most  cawvn  all  lawyers  On  ihb 
committee  have  served  such  outstanding  statesmen  :is  Ma- 
con, PiUmorr,  Clay  Lamar.  Sieuker  Kerr,  Blackburn.  Spenker 
Crtap,  Kltrhln.  Livingston.  Mnnn,  and  Dalrell  The  Ilection  . 
Committee  No  3,  of  which  Jc hn  H  Kers.  of  North  Carolmn 
to  now  chairman  has  tried  every  election  case  which  has  tx'en 
anrvied  on  Ihe  floor  of  the  House  In  the  past  14  years  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  House  of  Representative"; 
"ihall  be  the  Judge  of  the  eI»*c|lons,  returns,  and  qualifications 
of  Its  own  Members,"  and  this  right  cannot  be  abridged  by 


any  statute  or  rule,  and  ihi; 


many  precedents  and  rules  adopted  by  the  House  It  hus 
be«"n  the  policy  of  the  House  laually  to  follow  the  decl.slon5  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  Stated  and  the  several  States  in  elec- 
tion cases  brought  before  It. 


An  election -contest  case  Is 
tlons  and  followed  with  keen 


committee,  which  are  adopte(   by  the  House,  are  carried  out. 


It  rakes  more  than  fl  months 
fet  It  to  the  House.  After  It 
aaslfned  to  a  committee,  the 


to  perfect  an  election  ca.so  and 
comes  before  the  Hou.s<'  and  1^ 
committee  examines  the  record 


and  briefs  submitted  by  each  ir.irty  and  then  hears  counsel  fo 
both  sides,  and  frequently  rewrta  to  an  inve.stigatlon  of  the 
ballots  themselves  when  they  are  attacked  for  fraud  or  othc; 
purposes. 

In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congiess  there  has  been  disposej 


the  unusually  Interest  mg  and 


complicated  case  of  Roy  agains: 


Jenks.  which  came  from  the  £  tate  of  New  Hampshire.    Unde: 


the  laws  of  that  State  four  se 


)arate  counts  of  the  ballots  ca5t 


In  the  First  Congressional  D  strict  were  had,  and  the  com- 
mittee also  recounted  the  disputed  ballots  cast  in  Ncwtor;  pre- 


cinct.   When  this  case  came 


tt  was  recommitted  to  the  camnilttee  to  detcrmina  certain 


matters  In  respect  to  the  vote 


matters  In  controversy.    At 


Ity  report  on  April  28,  1938. 


gued  in  the  House  on  June  9 
thereby  unseating  Mr.  Jenks. 
Roy.  the  contestant.    I  want 


necessitated  and  for  the  Jud 
handled. 

The  Committee  on  Invalid 
committee  of  the  Congress, 
present  title  on  January  10. 


power  has  b<H'n  sxistalned  by 


always  fraught  with  compllra- 
nterest.    When  the  raleri  of  the 


up  on  the  floor  of  the  PIcu.«;e 


cast  in  the  Newton.  N.  H..  pre- 


cinct.   A  majority  of  the  coirunittee  visited  this  precinct  m 
August  1937  and  examined  it  any  witnesses  in  respect  to  th? 


he  special  session  of  Congres- 


held  in  November  this  case  wijs  not  considered.  Immediatel;.' 
after  Congress  convened  this  year  the  committee  met  on 
several  occasions  and  discussed  the  matters  disclosed  at  th'^ 
Newton  In\TStigation  and  flna  ly  filed  a  majority  and  a  minor - 


ogether  with  House  Resolution 


No.  309.    This  report  and  resolution  was  considered  and  ar- 


at  which  time  it  was  adopted, 
the  contestee.  and  seating  Mr. 
to  commend  the  committee  for 


the  hard  work  which  the  cise  of  Roy  against  Jenks  ha- 


clous  manner  in  which  it  wa^j 

Pensions  Is  the  oldest  pension 
It   was   estabbshed   under   its 
831.    The  name  and  the  juris- 


diction of  the  committee  have  been  changed  to  suit  Viiryinj 


conditions  and  ai  the  presetit  time  the  committee  has  exclu- 

:^i\>'  jiin.>d.t  lion  i.'.e:  t)i.:>  .i-i'tiorr/inji  ix'iisions  based  on  serv- 
ices rendered  dvinriK  the  p- nod  of  the  Civil  War. 

During  enrh  Connirs.'  th'ie  is  jef'-rred  to  the  Committee 
nn  Invalid  Pension.s  u  «renf  numlxT  of  private  pension  bills 
m  addition  to  K'lvral  i-'Kishition  The  greater  portion  of 
the  work  of  th'-  coinm!  •!<•(•  i-  in  eo. meet  ion  with  the  private 
bills  that  fire  -efrrred  to  i'  for  considfTation.  If  approved 
by  the  rommitfee,  th>n-  rv  included  in  what  are  known  as 
omnibus  p«*nsion  bills  and  dunnK  each  .ses.slon  of  the  House 
sevri.il  o!  th<  ^e  oinnibii'-  bilN  are  apin-oved  by  the  House. 
Omnlbu.>  bills  expedite  ;h(  woik  of  Ihe  cumnuttee  and  sim- 
plify leKi.'<lative  pioceciuif  ii>  Uvv  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
tnkim;  up  earh  c.i.se  irulivid  i.illy  after  being  reported  out  of 
the  (Mjniininee 

Tliere  w.'ie  intrcdut 'Vi  in  the  House  of  Represent  at  Ivrs 
during  (he  Se'.'eiiiy  fifth.  C'oiiK'ess  10  SHO  private  and  public 
bills  and  of  (he  ni;t?ibet  1  H()4  iiiiv.ite  bill.'^  and  6  public 
bilN  w«M-e  leferi-ed  tn  t!',.'  ('Mninitiee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 
We  in  IV  \)f  jMi  t:y  p!iiiK,|  !  :!,.■  splendid  record  of  the  com- 
mltfet  In  huiulliisK  Mll^  drhi^e  of  woik  and  having  it  current 
at  the  adji.ui  nineni  of  the  ("otit-'res. 

I  have  ix-en  mfornj' d  thai  the  records  of  the  committee 
dlHCloM-  that  1  3'J4  iiMvate  blMs  wre  included  as  items  In  the 
7  omnibus  im'iim>  n  b.P.s  r''i)orted  lo  and  pa.vsed  by  the  Hou.sc, 
Tht«  committee  also  tepniteii  t",  and  the  Hou.se  pa.s,'!ed,  three 
of  their  individual  ptivai.  bills  The  accuracy  and  rxrel- 
1(  nc''  tif  (he  work  ;f  '  Kr  ',:iir,iii,"cr  hi  the  picparution  of  their 
bills  and  report.s  is  evid-  1:1  cd  by  the  fact  that  not  one  single 
\U'm  wa.s  obieeted  tn  us  •->  form  or  substance  by  the  House 
during  the  delib«'rations  \r,  connection  with  these  bills.  Tliat, 
Indeed,  is  an  en\-:able  rtcofcj  when  y-ni  pause  to  consider  the 
volume  of  the  work  Unde!-  the  provi.sinn.s  of  the  rules  and 
practice's  of  the  crtnmittee  it  whs  found  necessary  to  deny 
favorable  action  on  404  iniva'e  bills  Because  cf  improper 
reference  5'J  private  bills  wf  le  returned  by  the  committee  to 
the  House  under  the  p-ovMens  of  clause  2  ef  nile  XXII  of 
Ihe  Hou.s<»  (o  Lw  re-ref.-ir-'d  t,,  ih.e  proper  coninnttees  Final 
action  was  nr)t  taken  by  the  committee  on  th'>  remaining  81 
lirlvate  bills,  eithei  because  fhf  evidence  was  not  complete 
or  filed  too  late  for  consid-TatK  n  before  ad.)ournmcnt  of  the 
Congre.ss  Howe\er,  I  iiave  i><>en  informed  that  In  each  In- 
Rlanee  the  M"n;b<M-  who  mtroiiuced  the  bill  has  been  advised 
by  th"  committee  as  to  the  requirements, 

The  V'-teran.'-'  Administration  rendered  adverse  reports  In 
five  of  the  public  bills  that  wre  referred  to  the  committee, 
and  th'-v  were  tabied  The  one  ren-.aininK  public  bill  was 
introduced  (uo  late  to  obtain  a  report  thereon 

The  legislative  hi.^tory  of  the  three  private  b'.'.I.s  and  the 
."evn  omnibu.'^  pension  bills  r'-purted  to  and  pas.scd  by  the 
House  is  as  folicws 

PRIV.^TE    B:LL3 

H  R.  3580.  entitled  "A  bill  eranting  an  increa.se  of  pen- 
sion to  Georgiana  Party.'  H'jUm-  Report  1513.  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  first  session,  passed  by  the  House  August  20.  1937. 

H  R  6884,  entr.Ied  A  bill  to  erant  pension  to  Viola  L. 
Buchanan,  House  Report  1514,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first 
session,  parsed  by  the  House  August  20,  1937. 

H.  R.  6904  entitled  A  bill  to  erant  pension  to  Nora  J. 
Buchanan.  ■  House  Report  1512,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first 
session,  pa.ssecj  by  the  House  August  20,  1937. 

H  R  7896.  entitled  'A  bill  grrantinf:  pensions  to  certain 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War."  Hcu.sr  Report  1254.  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  first  session:  six  private  bills  introduced  by  five 
Members  cf  the  House  annual  cost  S3. 600  Passed  by  the 
Hou.-^e  July  22.  1937 

H  R  7897,  en'itleci  "A  b:I!  eranting  increase  of  pensions 
to  certain  widu'A^  and  former  widows  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  Cml  War"  Hou.se  Report  1255.  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, first  ses^sion:  518  private  bills  introduced  by  ill  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  annual  additional  cost  $62,400.  Passed 
by  the  Huuse  July  22,  1937. 
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H,  R.  7898.  entitled  "A  bill  granting  pensions  to  certain 
widows  and  former  widows  of  soldiers,  Bailors,  and  marines 
of  itit  Civil  War,"  House  Report  1256,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, f^rst  session:  438  private  bills  introduced  by  149  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  annual  additional  cost  8161.260.  Passed 
by  the  House  July  22.  1937. 

H,  R.  7899.  entitled  "A  bill  granUng  pensions  and  Increase 
of  pensions  to  certain  helpless  and  dependent  ciilldren  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War,"  House  Report  1267. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session;  175  private  bills  Intro- 
duced by  77  Members  of  the  House,  annual  additional  coKt 
$41,064,    Passed  by  the  House  July  22.  1937, 

H.  R.  7906,  entitled  "A  bill  granting  pensions  and  Increase 
of  pensions  to  certain  widows,  former  widows,  and  depend- 
ent children  of  soldjers  of  the  Civil  War."  House  Report 
1270,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session:  23  private  bills 
Introduced  by  14  Members  of  the  House,  annual  additional 
cost  15,160.    Passed  by  the  House  July  22,  1937. 

H.R.  8280,  entitled  "A  bill  granting  pension  to  a  soldier, 
and  pensions  and  Increase  of  pensions  to  certain  widows, 
former  widows,  and  helpless  and  dependent  children  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War."  House  Report  1693, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session;  32  private  bills  intro- 
duced by  24  Members  of  the  House,  annual  additional  cost 
$7,920.    Passed  by  the  House  August  20.  1937. 

H,  R.  10332,  entitled  "A  bill  granting  pensions  and  Increase 
of  pensions  to  cerUln  widows,  former  widows,  and  helpless 
and  dependent  children  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of 
the  Civil  War,"  House  Report  2164.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 
third  session;  134  private  bills  introduced  by  76  Members 
of  the  House,  annual  additional  cost  $26,872.  Passed  by  the 
House  April  27.  1938. 

The  Committee  on  Pensions  Is  of  far  greater  Importance 
and  renders  far  more  humane  service  than  Is  generally  un- 
derstood, for  the  reason  that  it  has  wide  Jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  subjects  that  are  of  paramount  Importance  to  several 
large  groups  of  veterans,  their  widows,  and  dependents. 

It  considers  all  general  and  private  legislation  dealing  with 
pensions  as  to  all  war  veterans,  their  widows,  and  depend- 
ents, other  than  the  Civil  War.  It  also  considers  all  the 
general  and  private  pension  legislation  dealing  with  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Regular  Establishment. 

Congress  has  responded  to  the  pressing  need  for  relief  for 
thousands  of  veterans  and  their  dependents.  A  large  num- 
ber of  bills  providing  general  veteran  and  veteran  dependents 
pension  legislation  were  reported  by  the  committee,  have  been 
passed,  and  enacted  into  law.  Each  of  these  general  bills 
takes  care  of  large  groups  of  veterans. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  which  has  been  given  far- 
reaching  general  legislation  the  committee  handled  nearly 
1,000  pnvate  bills.  These  bills  were  not  actually  enacted 
into  law.  A  careful  review  and  study  of  these  private  bills 
has  frequently  pointed  out  to  the  committee  the  need  to 
remedy  the  situation  by  the  formulation  and  enactment  of 
general  legislation  which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  many 
private  bills  for  relief  which  otherwise  would  be  requested. 

These  reviews  have  also  resulted  in  many  individual  claims 
cases  being  allowed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
general  bills  give  far  greater  relief  to  many  more  thousands 
than  could  be  given  by  the  peissage  of  pnvate  bills.  General 
legislation  is  the  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  results  obtained  during  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  are  very  gratifying.  The  veterans,  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
can  well  be  proud  of  the  amount  of  pressing,  meritorious 
legislation  that  was  ably  considered  and  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  by  the  committee. 

A  short  summary  of  the  general  bills  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee which  have  been  enacted  into  law,  and  of  those  gen- 
eral bills  reported,  are  as  follows: 

Public  Law  No.  541.  A  bill  granting  isensions  and  increases 
of  pensions  to  certain  soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses  of  the  War 
with  Spain,  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  or  the  China  Relief 
Expedition,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Lxxxm—App- 
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Public  Law  No.  355.  A  bill  granting  pensions  and  Increases 
of  pensions  to  certain  soldiers  who  served  In  the  Indian  wars 
from  1817  to  1898,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  Nn.  159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
pension  laws  for  peacetime  service  to  include  Reserve  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  Bnhsted  Reserves, 

Public  Law  No,  S57.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  of  pension 
benefits  to  peacetime  veterans  placed  on  the  pension  rolls 
after  March  19.  1933,  and  for  other  purposes, 

H.R.  8729.  A  bill  Rrantlng  pensions  and  Increases  of  pen- 
sions to  needy  war  veterans;  Is  awaiting  the  signature  of  the 
President. 

H.  R.  7880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
10  pertaining  to  "line  of  duty"  for  peacetime  veterans,  their 
widows  and  dependents,  and  for  other  purposes;  is  now 
awaiting  the  signature  of  the  President,  This  bill  provides 
for  the  liberalization  of  the  definition  "line  of  duty." 

H  R.6289.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  certain  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  for  service  In  the  War  with  Spain,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  China  Relief  Expedition; 
pas.sed  House  May  16,  1938,  Tills  bill  provides  that  certain 
veterans  of  the  Spanish -American  War.  who  served  overseas 
and  have  a  service -connected  dlMblllty  and  are  BO  years  of 
age  or  over,  shall  receive  $100  a  month. 

H.R. 8434,  providing  penslonn  for  dependents  of  deceased 
veterans  who  died  u  a  result  of  the  sinking  of  the  U,  S  8. 
Maine:  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  this  week,  and  la 
awaiting  Presidential  consideration. 

In  summarising  the  work  of  this  Conireas  and  comment- 
ing, with  particular  reference  to  the  legislation  handled  by 
Individual  committees.  It  would  be  a  gross  Injustice  if  I  were 
to  overlook  the  distinctive  services  of  the  Committee  on 
Claims,  not  only  Its  service  to  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Oovernment  but  Its  efforts  to  relieve  tho 
many  hundreds  of  persons  who  annually  petition  this  great 
Legislature  for  redress  they  believe  due  them. 

This  committee  considers,  almost  wholly,  private  legisla- 
tion relative  to  tort  claims  against  the  United  8tat«s.  Thesa 
comprise  personal  injury,  death,  and  property-damate 
claims  resultinR  from  Rovernmenlal  activity.  In  addition, 
bills  proposing  equitable  relief  arising  from  contract,  those 
to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  or  another 
Federal  court  to  hear  and  determine  the  claim;  thoae  re- 
funding bond  penalties,  fines,  or  fees;  bills  to  adjust  and 
settle  accotmts  of  fiscal  and  other  ofDcers  and  employees 
of  the  Oovernment;  those  to  waive  the  period  of  time  con- 
trolling the  filing  of  claims  for  revenue  refunds  and  relief 
under  existing  statutes,  particularly  the  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act;  and  bills  to  compensate  for  services  or  sup- 
plies furnished  the  Ooverrunent  also  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims.  Besides  this  multifarious  mass  of 
proposed  legislation,  the  committee  is  the  only  forum  for 
consideration  of  numerous  special  bills  correcting  technical 
situations  created  by  general  law  and  resulting  in  an  ob- 
vious injustice  to  some  particular  claimant.  In  this  respect 
the  committee  is  truly  term«^  "the  legislative  clearing- 
house" for  numerous  technicalities  and  errors  which  are 
bound  to  occur  in  a  government  of  this  size. 

I  recently  have  had  occasion  to  peruse  a  tabulation  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  Committee  on  Claims  during 
the  present  Congress.  Though  incomplete,  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  bills  are  yet  before  the  President,  It  dis- 
closes that  of  the  approximate  total  of  2.400  bills  and  reso- 
lutions referred  to  the  committee,  about  1T75  have  been 
disposed  of — 850  favorably  reported  and  425  adversely  re- 
ported or  rejected — and  of  those  favwably  considered  some 
540  have  thus  far  become  law.  A  similar  commendaWe 
record  was  made  by  the  committee  in  the  Seventy- fourth 
Congress  as  in  the  present  Congress.  These  two  le«isla- 
tive  records  are  an  all-time  peak,  though  the  committee  has 
been  in  existence  nearly  150  years. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  diversified  subjects  embodied  In  the 
legislation  before  the  Committee  on  Claims,  the  fact  that 
every  bill  presoits  an  individual  case  which  must  be  dealt 
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with  and  considered  as  such, 
committee's  accomplishments, 
of  detailed  work  is  performed 


and  the  flgtires  disclosing  the 
t  Is  obvious  that  a  vast  amount 
by  the  committee.    Its  mem- 


bers, all  of  whom  are  membeis  of  two  or  three  ether  com- 
mlttei-s.  have  considered  individually  and  made  preliminary 
reports  on  from  40  to  80  cases  each.  Collectively  they  have 
produced  the  restilts  aef  fort!  In  the  preceding  paragraph. 
In&cfar  as  membership  is  con:emed,  t.ie  coirmiittee  is  con- 
sidered minor  in  the  House  c<mmittee  standings,  because  it 


handles  legislation  of  a  priva 


segregate  the  "wheat  from  the 


larly  situated.    The  conMnittee 


sons  therefor  being  given  the 


e  character  In  the  main.    Its 


members  receive  httle.  If  anr.  recognition  for  their  work, 
either  In  the  House  itself  or  :  rom  the  public  or  press.  Yet 
week  after  week,  during  congnssional  sessions,  the  committee 
will  be  found  functioning  to  its  capacity  in  a  diligent  effort  tc 


chaff. "  as  it  were,  and,  despite 


a  cumbersome  legislative  system,  favor  as  many  just  claims 
as  It  ran  within  the  allotted  time,  thus  in  a  measure  makinp 
It  possible  for  our  Government  to  deal  fairly  with  thos€ 
citizens  whom  it  has  wronged. 

The  committee  has  adopted  and  enforces  r\iles  governing 
the  time  within  which  a  clain  may  be  presented  for  con- 
sideration, rules  respecting  ciaims  heretofore  rejected  and 
rules  relating  to  a  number  (f  matters  already  covered  b> 
general  law,  to  preclude  an  attempt  to  gain  some  special 
benefit  for  an  individual  which  is  not  granted  to  others  simi- 


has  definite  policies  relating  tc 


practically  every  class  of  legislation  before  it.    I  am  informec 
that  no  bill  is  rejected  without  complete  advice  of  the  rea- 


luthor,  and  that  every  effort 


made  to  keep  the  members  4dvised  of  all  action  taken  or 
their  bills. 

Significant  of  the  committer's  thoroughness  and  judgment 
is  the  action  taken  by  the  House  in  passing  77  out  of  78  of  iu 
bills  in  approximately  m  hoirs  during  a  recent  considera 
tion  of  the  Private  Calendar.  At  the  close  of  this  Congres; 
the  Committee  on  Claims  wil  have  established  an  all-time 
record,  as  I  have  stated,  and  in  a  brief  way,  I  have  hereir 
attempted  to  disclose  the  re&ions.  Chairman  Kennidy  anc, 
the  individual  members  of  tie  committee  are  deservmg  o: 
praise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Uni  ed  States  becomes  involved  ir. 
w»r.  either  with  other  nations  or  in  civil  strife,  the  costs  for 
same  do  not  cease  with  hdstilities.  Claims  representim: 
charges  against  the  Oovemnent  for  damages  or  lo6se.s  in 
curred  by  private  citizens  and  corporations,  which  directly 
or  indirectly  gicjt  out  of  ans  conflict  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged,  contmue  to  be  presented  lo  th>' 
Congress  for  settlement.  J 

The  Committee  on  War  Claims  of  the  House  is  charged 
with  the  responsioihty  of  considering  and  disposing  of  al! 
such  claims.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  determmc 
whether  a  particular  claim  represents  a  proper  charge  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Govemmer  t  department  or  bureau  havini,' 
authority  to  hear  and  adjudicate  upon  the  same  has  been 
exhausted. 


These  claims  are  presented 


troduced  by  the  various  Memi  ers  of  the  Congress. 

A  majority  of  the  claims  bei  ore  the  committee  today  ongi 
Dated  dtu-inc  the  late  World  \  ^ar. 

While  most  of  the  bills  preai  nied  to  this  committee  are  fo- 
the  relief  of  an  indlYldual  or  C( irporatlon.  a  few  involve  claim; 
of  a  general  D»t\ire.    Two  such  claims  were  reported  durini,' 


the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 


One  provides  for  payment  to 


certain  officers  and  enlisted  mi>n  of  State  volimtcer  regiment; 


who  served  in  the  Philippine 


Numerous  private  claims 


through  special  legislation  In- 


Islands  beyond  the  period  o' 


their  enlistment  the  same  amount  of  travel  pay  as  was  paid 
to  enlisted  men  of  the  Regula^  Army  who  were  discharged  in 
the  Philippines. 

The  other  bill  reported  during  this  Congress,  of  a  general 
nature,  concerns  payment  of  qert&in  claims  of  grain  elevator; 
and  grain  firms. 


lave  been  reported  favorabl:' 


during  the  Seventy-fifth  Con*  ress  which  had  been  wholly  o: 
in  part  rejected  by  the  tribui^al  having  authority  to  adjudi- 


cate them  and  upon  which  a  clear  showing  had  been  made 
before  the  committee  of  a  manifest  wrong  or  oversight. 

Private  claims  approved  include  balances  due  on  contracts 
assumed  by  the  Government  during  the  World  War  for  muni- 
tion materials  and  other  supplies,  reinstatement  of  war-risk 
insurance  contracts,  rtturn  of  property  seized  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  m  the  late  war,  and  damages  awarded  for 
land  leased  to  the  Goverriment  foi  military  training  camps 
and  other  uses  during  the  World  War.  Others  included  pay- 
ments in  .satisfaction  of  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
damages  to  or  loss  of  vessel  chartered  by  the  Government 
in  war  periods. 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  most  diligent 
in  seeing  to  the  welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  obvious 
from  a  study  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  brief  statement  of  which  follow.s: 

House  bills.  House  joint  resolutions,  and  Senate  bills  re- 
ferred. 227:  passed  House,  14:  laid  on  table,  3;  defeated  on 
floor.  1;  conff'rence  rf^port  rejected.  1:  vetoed.  3:  enacted.  48. 

Important  measures  enacted:  Gambling  laws,  amending; 
defeat  of  "Ted  rider":  juvenile  court,  amending  law;  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  di.-^abled,  prevention  of  blindness; 
marriage  laws,  amending:  .^mall-claims  court;  motor  vehicles, 
.senaiannual  inspection,  real  e.>-taie.  regulating  sale,  cosmetol- 
ogy, sanitary  regulations:  barbers,  sanitary  regulations; 
adoption  law,  amendmg:  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act. 

Important  mea-sures  awaiting  President's  approval:  Alley 
Dwelling  .Authority,  amending  act:  P.  W.  A.  loan  to  District 
of  Columbia:  trust  companies,  amending  law  relating  to 
capital  stock:  Zoning  .Act,  amending 

The  Civil  S»Tvice  Committep  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives has  jurisdiction  of  all  bilLs  concerning  the  Civil  Service 
and  civil-service  employpp=;  in  g'>neral.  Many  bills  were 
considered  by  the  committee  during  the  course  of  the  Con- 
gress, quite  a  few  of  which  w^re  reported  and  enacted.  To 
mention  a  few.  a  bill  was  enacted  providing  special  compen- 
sation for  certain  cla.=^»"'s  of  civll-service  em.ployees;  another 
was  enacted  to  permit  the  legislative  and  judicial  employees 
of  the  Government  ?o  h..i\e  'he  benefits  of  the  Civil  Sen'ice 
Retirement  Act,  and  snll  another  wa.s  pa.ssed  clarifying  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  Probably 
the  bill  reported  by  this  committee,  of  most  far-reaching 
effect  is  one  placing  all  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post- 
masters throughout  the  Nation  under  the  Classified  Civil 
Service  Act.  This  measure  has  gone  to  the  President  for  his 
approval. 

During  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  81  bills  of  a  public 
character  were  referred  to  the  Hoase  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization.  Of  these,  five  have  already  be- 
come law.  and  nine  others  pa-ss^d  the  House.  Two  House 
joint  resolutions  of  a  private  character  were  passed  by  the 
Hou5e  Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  private  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  120  of  which  were  reported  to  the 
House.  Of  that  number  102  received  consideration  upon  the 
f^oor  of  the  House  As  the  name  indicates,  this  committee 
has  jurisdiction  of  all  bills  having  to  do  with  immigration, 
naturalization,  and  similar  subjects. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  all  proposed  legislation  con- 
cerning the  cen.=;us  of  population,  manufacturing,  business, 
agriculture,  irrigation  and  drainage,  mines,  employment  and 
unemployment,  are  referred  to  the  Census  Committee. 

In  addition  all  propo.s^'d  Ipsji-^lation  to  consider  the  abridge- 
ment of  the  elective  franchise  with  reference  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  Representatives  in  Congress,  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  C*^n.=;us. 

This  periodic  reapportionment  is  observed  not  only  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  by  States,  cities,  and  other  govern- 
mental units  with  representative  bodies.  It  is  a  keystone  of 
American  democracy  which  must  have  for  its  substance  a 
regular,  complete,  and  unbiased  enumeration  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

A  scientific  census  of  our  social  and  economic  life  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  every  individual  in  America. 
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According  to  a  recent  report  some  18  major  bills  relating 
to  the  gathering  and  compilation  of  statistics  on  various  sub- 
jects were  considered  by  the  committee  during  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress.  Hearings  were  held  on  several  of  these  bills 
and  the  following  measures  reported: 

H.  R.  3477.  Authorizing  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  col- 
lect and  publish  statistics  of  red-oedar  sliingles,  now  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  112. 

H.  R.  9659.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  author- 
izing the  Director  of  the  Census  to  collect  and  publish  statis- 
tics of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  products,  and  for  other 
purpo-ses,"  approved  August  7,  1916. 

S.  3883.  Amending  the  act  authorizing  the  collection  and 
publication  of  cotton  statistics  by  requiring  a  record  to  be  kept 
of  bales  ginned,  by  counties.  Passed  Senate  May  5,  1938. 
Passed  House  June  6,  1938. 

The  legislative  authority  to  start  in  motion  the  gigantic 
task  of  taking  the  next  decennial  census  will  be  one  of  the 
major  tasks  of  the  Census  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congress. 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  discussed  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  representatives 
of  other  Federal  agencies  the  subjects  to  be  covered  in  the 
decennial  census  of  1940.  This  preparatory  study  by  the 
Census  Committee  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  one  of  the 
most  miportant  items  of  legislation  which  will  be  brought 
before  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  next  January. 

House  Roads  Committee  may  be  proud  of  the  extensive 
work  it  has  done  during  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Major  bills  reported  by  the  committee  were:  H.  R.  10140. 
providing  Federal  aid  to  highways  during  the  fiscal  years 
1940  and  1941;  and  what  is  known  as  the  superhighway  bill, 
H.  R.  7079.  which  provides  for  the  location,  survey,  and 
building  of  a  system  of  three  transcontinental  and  six  norih- 
soulh  highways. 

The  committee  unanimously  reported  H.  R.  10140.  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  a  road-building  program  in 
cf^operation  with  the  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1940  and 
1941.  This  Is  not  an  appropriation;  it  is  an  authorization 
for  appropriations  as  provided  for  in  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  and  is  to  cover  the  years  for  which  Slate  legislatures 
must  make  like  provi:=ion  when  they  are  in  session  next 
January. 

I  fully  realize  how  the  entire  committee  fought  to  keep 
Federal  aid  for  highways,  and  the  chairman  and  each  mem- 
ber is  to  be  commended  for  his  untiring  work  and  the  fine 
coopeTation  in  reporting  out  this  bill  unanimously. 

This  bill  has  just  been  signed  by  the  President,  with  slight 
reduction  \r\  amounts  which  were  made  in  the  Senate,  and 
Is  now  Public  Law  No.  584. 

The  Nation  is  becoming  more  and  more  superhigh w^ay- 
minded,  as  the  problcin.s  of  transportation  arc  confronting 
us  in  a  major  way. 

There  was  an  amendment  to  the  Cartwright  bill,  H.  R. 
10140,  made  by  the  Senate,  carrying  out  principles  of  super- 
highway legi.'-lation. 

The  Committee  on  Flood  Control,  which  was  created  in 
1916.  has  jurisdiction  over  all  measures  proposing  sui"veys 
and  con.struction  with  a  view  to  control  of  floods,  which  have 
always  been  one  of  our  most  perplexing  and  troublesome 
national  problems.  In  this  Congress  that  committee  has 
brought  out  legislation  of  wide  application  in  the  approach 
to  the  solution  of  our  flood-disaster  situation.  It  has  t>een 
the  policy  of  this  committee  to  incorporate  the  multitude  of 
projects  and  surveys  recommended  by  it  in  omnibus  meas- 
ures, each  containing  a  great  number  of  individual  pro- 
posals. Of  the  legislative  enactments  sponsored  in  this 
Congress  by  the  committee,  the  Plood  Control  Act.  approved 
in  1937.  and  the  Plood  Control  Act  of  1938  are  especially 
deserving  of  mention.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  is 
particularly  noteworthy,  as  it  represents  the  greatest 
achievement  In  national  planning  for  the  adequate  control 
and  prevention  of  any  kind  of  national  disaster  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.    By  this  enactment  the  Ctmgress  has 


changed  the  whole  pohcy  of  the  Federal  Government  In  its 
treatment  of  the  flood-control  problem.  It  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  that  act  alone  will  yield  this  Government 
untold  benefits  in  both  human  lives  and  dollars  and  cents. 

In  surveying  the  entire  field  of  accomplishments  for  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  during  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, I  find  that  those  bills  wliich  have  passed  the  House 
and  which  were  reported  out'  by  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation  have  great  impor;ince  in  view  of 
the  benefits  which  they  confer  upon  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Of  the  many  bills  referred  to  that  committee,  some  few 
deserve  special  mention.  For  example.  Public  Law  No.  159 
of  this  Congress  amends  the  regulations  governing  eligibil- 
ity for  peacetime  service-connect/ed  disability  or  death  in  line 
of  duty  to  provide  that  active  service,  including  service  for 
training  purposes,  performed  by  a  Reserve  officer  or  member 
of  the  enlisted  Reserve  of  the  A.rmy.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps. 
shall  be  considered  as  active  service  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  pension.  Adequate  stifeguard  is  provided  in  the 
law  so  that  the  pension  cannot  be  paid  concurrently  with 
active-duty  pay  or  employees'  compensation.  However,  it 
provides  that  if  a  veteran  is  entitled  to  employees'  compen- 
sation, he  can  elect  to  take  either  that  compensation  or 
benefits  under  this  new  law. 

Another  law  enacted  in  this  Congress,  as  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  this  committee,  is  Public  Law  No.  304.  which  lib- 
eralizes the  p^o^'isions  of  existing  law  go%'erning  service-con- 
nected disability  and  death  benefits  for  World  War  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  Among  other  things,  this  law  provides 
that  compensation  to  a  widow  and  dependents  of  veterans 
shall  not  be  denied  if  the  veteran  was  suffering  from  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  of  20  percent  at  the  time  of  death. 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  that  measure  the  minimum  re- 
quirement was  30  percent,  Another  great  liberalization 
made  by  Public  Law  No.  304  was  the  amending  of  existing 
law  so  as  to  permit  a  post-mortem  finding  of  service-con- 
nected disability.  In  addition,  the  new  law  provides  for 
increases  in  rates  of  service-connected  death  compensation, 
and  redefines  the  term  "widow  of  a  World  War  veteran" 
so  as  to  include  any  widow  of  a  veteran  regardless  of  the 
date  of  marriage,  provided  a  child  was  born  of  such  mar- 
riage. Until  this  liberalization  only  those  widows  of  veter- 
ans whose  marriage  date  ^-as  antecedent  to  July  3,  1931, 
were  eligible  for  benefits.  The  definition  of  total  permanent 
disability  was  much  broadened  by  the  act.  and  it  provided 
that,  insofar  as  the  payments  of  benefits  to  dependents  were 
concerned,  that  disappearance  of  the  veteran  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  death  from  war  service-connected  disability. 

Last  February'  approval  was  had  upon  Public  Law  No.  434, 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  agree  to  any  judgment 
to  be  rendered  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  United  States 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  case  in  any  suit 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Act,  1924.  as  amended,  on  a  contract  of  nearly  renewable 
term  insurance,  and  directs  the  payment  in  accordance  with 
any  such  judgment.  I^e  benefits  under  that  act  to  veterans 
ere  incalculable. 

On  May  13  of  this  year  the  President  approved  Public  Law 
No.  514.  which  has  two  general  purposes:  First,  it  liberalizes 
two  provisicms  of  existing  law  even  more  than  was  done  by 
Public  Law  No.  484,  mentioned  above,  as  it  reduces  the 
requisite  degree  of  service-connected  disability  from  20  per- 
cent to  10  percent;  second,  it  entirely  removes  the  limitations 
which  barred  pa>Tnent  of  compoisatlon  to  a  widow  unless  a 
child  was  bom  of  her  marriage  to  the  veteran. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  the  committee 
reported,  and  the  Congress  enacted.  Pubhc  Resolution  No.  15, 
permitting  the  acceptance  of  the  donation  of  38  acres  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  thereon  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility. 

One  great  bill  of  the  committee  has  passed  the  House,  but 
has  not  been  act^  upon  by  the  Senate,  and  that  is  H.  R. 
5331,  relating  to  benefits  for  World  War  veterans. 
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Con^jr  »s 


Th*"  Hous*"  branch  of  the 
rxorci-ses  functions  as  a  stan< 
and  Us  JurL<Kl)ct:cn  covers  cons 
Ings  of  the  Library  of  ConifTess 
scripts,   erections  of 
and,  in  seme  Instances,  on  ba 
of  the  Sm:th.sonian  Instltutior 
tion  of  thi.s  committee, 
to  the  House  during  the 
about  20  have  become  law. 

Of  course.  I  have  not 
during  this  Congress,  only  som^ 
tant.     In  fact,  had  some  of 
as  minor,  been  brought  up 
Ihey  would  not  have  been 
enactments  as  the  w^age  and 
and  others  with  which  we  hav< 
months,  they  would  have  been 
The  accomplished  program 
of   any   other   2 -year   period 
Ooverninenl. 


nt  Committee  on  the  Library  ' 
ing  committee  of  the  House, 

ruction  and  care  of  the  build-  ^ 

purchase  of  books  and  manu-  { 
ts   to   individuals"   memories, 

:tleflelds.     The  general  affairs  I 
are  also  within  the  jurisdic- 

Appro^mately  30  bills  were  reported  j 

by  the  committee,  of  which  i 


mentit)ned  all  the  measures  enacted 

of  the  relatively  more  impor- 

bllls,  which  we  now  regard 

any  other  Congress,  where 

oveijshadowed  by  such  outstanding 

the  farro  bill,  the  tax  biD, 

been  concerned  during  recent 

regarded  as  major  legislation. 

stand  comparison  with  that 

during   the   existence   of    the 


tie 
in 


hour. 


will 


A  New  Mo  ley  System 


EXTENSION 


cir 


HON.  HERBEEtT 

OK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
TTiursday.  June  16  \ legislative 


i)HlO 

REPRESENTATIVES 
day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  193S 


Speate 


Mr.   BIGELOW      Mr. 

out  of  our  economic  troubles 
system.    This  is  the  real  cony 
present  Members  of  Congress 

The  leader.-ihip  managed  to 
the  Seventy- fifth  Congress. 
Seventy- sixth  next  January. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  of 
money  reform.    This  petition 
crats.     Practically  all  the 
third  of  the  Republicans 
had  it  been  presented  to  them. 

Pew  Members  of  Congress 
gram  will  give  more  than 
Xelt  constrained  to  go  along 
give   the   right-of-way   to 
"All  right."  Congress  said,  " 
never  again." 

Next  year  the  excitement 
such  issues  as  a  Court  bill  or 
excitement  in  the  next 
Question. 

TAKl  OTZB  THX 

An  attempt  will  be  made 
what  should  have  been  done 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
system. 

There  can  Ije  no  real 
crease  of  purchasing  power 
people  who  will  spend  it  for 
dead  bank  deposits. 

Private  banking  cannot 
right  hands. 

Banks  can  expand  the 
but  they  cannot  do  this  if 
as  at  present. 

Our  way  of  expanding  the 
the  banks  in  the  form  of 
times. 

In  bad  times  the  siphon 
trosen.     We  need  a  way  at 


recov<  ry 


3F  REMARKS 


S.  BIGELOW 


r,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
untU  we  have  a  new  money 
iction  of  the  majority  of  the 

keep  this  issue  smothered  In 
t  is  bound  to  break  out  m  the 


lis  signed  a  petition  demanding 

uras  purposely  limited  to  Demo- 

Piogressives  and  possibly  a  full 

wquld  have  signed  this  petition 

jeLeve  that  the  spending  pro- 

tenporary  relief.     But  Congress 

\rith  the  administration  and  to 

ar  other    pump-prinxing    venture 

ve  will  try  it  once  more,  but 

will  not  be  frittered  away  on 

a  reorganization  bill.    The  big 

Congress  will  be  over  the  money 
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rZDEXAI.  KSSZBVX  BANKS 


io  do  in  the  Congress  in  1939 

1933.    We  must  take  over  the 

give  the  coimtry  a  new  money 


i:i 


without  getting  a  large  in- 
in  the  hands  of  the  kind  ol 
goods  and  not  convert  it  into 


gejt  this  money  out  and  in  the 

currency  by  making  bank  loans. 
there  is  a  dirth  of  good  borrowers. 


currency  is  to  siphon  it  through 
bank  loans.     This  works  in  good 


clcses 


up.    Bank  reserves  become 
putting  the  heat  under  these 


frozen  re.serves  Shall  wp  let  fifteen  million.^  go  jobless  and 
forty  millions  go  lil-hou.s^^d,  ill-clad,  and  ill-fed  while  wc 
are  waiting  for  this  frozen  purcha.^inR  power  to  thaw  out?  If 
private  banking  cannot  expand  the  currency  and  get  the 
buying  power  into  the  right  hands,  why  should  not  the 
Government  do  it? 

NO    MONTT    PRINHNG    NKEDITD 

The  Government  would  not  need  to  print  money.  It 
could  u.'je  the  technique  of  the  privat^^  banks.  It  could  order 
its  own  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  credit  the  Treasury  with 
bank  deposits  acain.st  which  checks  could  be  drawn  to  pay 
liberal  old-age  pen.'^ion.^.  or  to  take  up  farm  and  home  mort- 
gages, or  to  take  any  other  means  of  getting  new  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  spf'nders. 

This  is  the  wTiy  the  private  banks  manufacture  money. 
A  bank  loan  is  established  by  a  book  entry  to  the  effect  that 
John  Doe  has  deposited  X  sum  in  the  bank  against  which 
he  IS  privileged  to  draw.  That  is  pure  fiction.  John  Doe 
has  deposited  no  money  He  is  merely  permitted  by  the 
bank  to  draw  check-s  against  his  imaginary  deposit. 

BANKING    SYSTEM    NO   GOOD   IN    BAD   TTMES 

The  Government's  own  bank  could,  in  this  same  way, 
credit  the  Treasury  wi^h  a  checking  account.  The  Govern- 
ment could  then  draw  thesf>  checks  to  pay  pensions,  or  to 
loan  the  money  to  distrf^ssed  debtors,  or  to  loan  it  to  pri- 
vate business  The  money  could  be  loaned  at  practically 
no  interest  if  the  Government  saw  fit. 

Thus  the  Governm.ent  would  merely  be  imitating  the  pri- 
vate bankers"  way  of  expanding  the  currency.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment could  make  this  process  work  in  hard  times  while 
the  banker  cannot  work  it  except  in  good  times. 

Furthermore,  when  the  private  banker  calls  loans,  as  he 
has  to  do,  this  expanded  currency  is  contracted.  But  the 
Government's  bank  would  not  have  to  call  the  Trea,sury  loans. 
It  would  not  do  so  as  long  a.s  there  was  too  little  business  to 
employ  all  the  unemployed  Tliere  would  be  no  necessity 
for  the  Government  bank  to  call  Treasury  loans  except  to 
prevent  an  inflationary  rise  in  prices. 

WHFN   PROr  U'-rVN    PREVrNTS  INTI.ATTON 

The  British  monetary-  expert,  Mr.  Morgan-Webb,  con- 
tended in  addresses  to  American  audiences  recently  that  this 
sort  of  expansion  of  the  currency  can  be  carried  to  the  extent 
of  complete  reemployment  of  labor  before  inflation  would 
set  in.  That  is  the  point  at  which  the  expansion  should  be 
stopped. 

Printing  money  merely  increasing  the  quantity  of  money, 
and  thus  diluting  its  value  is  pure  inflation,  a  thing  that  no 
responsible  student  cf  tt:e  subject  is  advocating.  But  if 
credit  is  expanded  and  u.sed  to  increase  the  demand  for  and 
the  manufacture  of  consumption  goods,  the  increased  pro- 
duction checks  the  price  rise  until  needs  are  met. 

Our  trouble  is  not  the  fault  of  bankers.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  system  with  which  the  bankers  have  to  work,  and  for 
which  they  are  not  resp':n.s:ble,  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 
To  correct  the  system  and  bnng  back  prosperity  would  benefit 
the  bankers  along  with  the  general  public. 

HELI>S    SOLVE    THE    OTHER    PROBLEMS 

With  this  problem  s^ihed.  all  other  problems  would  be 
easier  of  solution.  If  we  doubled  and  trebled  the  goods  that 
have  to  be  moved,  the  railroad  problem  would  solve  itself. 

Adequate  old-age  pensions  are  impossible  if  they  have  to 
be  taxed  out  of  the  deepening  poverty  of  the  Nation.  To 
afford  the  kind  of  pensions  people  should  have,  there  must 
be  an  increased  production  of  wealth. 

We  must  put  out  .spending  power  to  match  our  increased 
powers  of  production  When  this  is  done,  all  will  have  jobs. 
Then  wages  will  tend  upward  naturally,  and  our  httle  $ll-a- 
week  wages  and  hours  laws  will  look  silly.  Natural  wages 
Will  beat  statute  wdge.5. 

With  city  markets  expanded,  we  would  not  need  to  spend  a 
billion  and  a  half  a  year  jacking  up  farm  earnings. 

We  would  not  need  to  be  taxing  all  the  people  a  billion 
and  a  half  a  year  building  houses  for  a  few  of  the  peoplo. 
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We  would  pay  decent  wages,  and  private  industry  would  do 
the  building. 

Revive  prosperity  and  tax  burdens  will  lighten,  because 
there  will  be  more  to  tax,  and  budgets  will  go  into  balance. 

Give  us  a  new  money  system;  then  cut  out  the  regimenta- 
tion and  let  things  rip.  Things  will  then  nm  themselves 
better  than  the  Government  can  run  them. 

Let  us  dismiss  the  college  regimentators  and  return  to 
Jeffersonian  democracy. 


Making  Use  of  Ex-Presidents  and   Also-Rans  as 
Leaders  of  Public  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) .  1938 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  ALBERT  VIEQ 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in 

the  extension  of  remarks  a  brief  article  by  Prof.  John  Albert 

Vieg  entitled  "Making  Use  of  Ex-Presidents  and  Also-Rans 

as  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion."    Dr.  Vieg  is  assistant  professor 

of   government  at  Iowa   State   College,  Ames,   Iowa.     This 

article  appeared  in  the  Public  Opinion  quai-terly  of  April 

1938.    Its  contents  I  believe  to  be  provocative  and  of  interest 

generally. 

Making  Use  of  Ex-PiiEsiDE>rrs  and  Also-Rans  as  Leaders  of  Public 

Opinion 

(By  John  Allsert  Vieg) 

Every  nation  tias  its  unsolved  problems.  One  of  America's — as 
Bryce  remarked  long  ago — is  what  to  do  with  her  ex-Presldents 
and — of  nearly  equal  importance — what  to  do  with  her  ex-candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency.  Today  with  Messrs  Hoover.  Landon, 
Smith.  Davis,  and  (Dox  all  living  and  generally  active  '  the  problem 
ha.s  some  real  dimensions,  but  when  3  short  years  hence  a  vigorovis 
and  probably  stUl  popular  Roosevelt  leaves  the  White  House,  It  will 
assume  unusual  proportions 

During  the  first  third  of  America's  150  years  of  Presidential  his- 
tory we  seemed  by  way  of  working  out  a  fairly  .satisfactory  solution. 
Perhaps  largely  l^ecause  of  the  influences  of  personal  ties  with  suc- 
cessors, the  first  seven  Presidents  graduated  into  an  unofficial  coun- 
cil of  elder  statesnaen.  This  Is  not  so  apparent,  of  course.  In  the 
case  of  the  Adamses.  Out  of  tune  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Vir- 
ginia dynasty,  the  elder  Adams  sulked  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
forerunner  of  the  modem  "I  was  not  consulted"  club  Out  of  tune 
with  Jackson  and  his  other  later  successors,  the  youn^r  Adams  was 
likewise  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the  administration,  but 
through  his  long  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  did 
become  a  sort  of  one-man  privy  council  for  the  Nation. 

For  a  full  century,  however,  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to 
find  ways  of  conserving  the  usefulness  of  our  greatest  leaders.  Now 
and  then  a  writer  has  remarked  the  unhappy  contrast  between  the 
majesty  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  and  the  un.stateliness  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a  former  Executive  It  has  tx^n  suggested  that  an 
ex -President  be  given  a  pension  which  would  relieve  him  of  the 
necessity  of  engaging  in  the  unseemly  business  of  earning  a  living, 
or  that  he  be  awarded  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  But  all  of  these  pro- 
posals have  had  the  flaw  of  negativism — they  have  been  advanced 
primarily  out  of  consideration  of  the  necessity  to  "do  something" 
In  order  to  avoid  public  embarrassment  either  for  a  former  titular 
head  or  for  the  people. 

NEED    or    A    NKW    APPROACH 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  new  and  positive  approach.  Considerations 
of  personal  or  national  embarrassment  put  the  cart  before  ihe 
horse  The  constructive  way  to  come  at  the  question  is  to  visu- 
alize it  as  a  problem  in  the  conservation  of  outstanding  leader- 
ship In  public  opinion.  The  venerable  truism  that  democracy 
rests  on  pubUc  opinion  ftimishes  the  only  foundation  for  a  posi- 
tive solution  Presidents  and  major-party  nominees  for  the 
Prppldency  are  in  the  nature  of  things  outstanding  leaders  of 
pub'.ic  opinion.  They  rate  high  In  the  ability  to  voice  with  force 
and  accuracy  the  views  and  aspirations  of  great  numbers  of  their 
fellow  citizens.     Though  America  has  had  a  reasonably  adeqtiate 


'The  abl'ltles  of  Mr.  Hughes,  only  other  living  also-ran,  are,  ol 
course.  weU  conserved  In  the  Federal  Judiclsiry. 


number  of  first-grade  political  leaders,  she  has  certainly  ne'.t  r  liad 
an  overabundance.  Men  who  can  give  faiiliful  and  eliXiii'-n:  ex- 
pression to  a  nation's  ideas  and  ideals  are  liard  to  iind  Once 
foimd.  they  should  be  kept  occupied- -not  for  their  good,  but  for 
the  Nation's  Invarlablj-  the  careers  of  ihofce  who  rcuch  the 
threshold  cf  the  WUl'c  House  reveal  marljed  aptitudes  for  ga*;- 
Ing  the  puhllc  mind  Presldcnt-s  and  nominees  win  th"lr  pc«l- 
tion's  by  p<--rson!fylng  public  attitudes;  interpretation  ol  opinion 
is  their  "line,"  The  key  to  continued  utilization  of  their  .spttclal 
abilltlc.':    Ues.    therefore,    in    ''.eeping    then    "in    tlielr    elemtnt  " 

Politics  and  admlnlstratlo  i  encojr,pass  the  whole  range  of  gov- 
ern meit.  An  ex-candiriatc  for  the  Presidency  might  not  inap- 
propriately serve  in  some  field  of  general  administration  following 
defeat  at  the  polls  (Hughes  served  as  .Secretary  of  State  during 
the  early  twcniier- )  and  even  an  ex-Presldent,  as  the  experience 
of  T'aft  proves,  may  accept  a  high  position  in  Judicial  iulminlstra- 
tlon  But  openings  in  the  latter  field  beirg  bharply  limited,  the 
political  area  of  government  Is  the  one  wherein  provision  for  con- 
serving tlie  leadership  of  ex-Presidents  and  runners-up  Is  most 
appropriately  made. 

AM   OLD   IDEA    PERTECTED 

Congreas  enjoys,  and  should  properly  enjoy,  clear  preeminence 
in  the  American  system  of  government,  because  the  only  way  of 
making  sure  that  the  state  will  conduct  Its  actlvUles  in  ncrord- 
ance  witli  public  opinion  is  by  entrusting  a  preponderance  of 
control    to   the    ordered    voice   of  political    opinion   In    the   Nation 

Congress  is  supposed  to  be  the  official  sounding  board  for  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States,  bvit  the  question  of  its  composi- 
tion has  been  settled  not  by  arranging  that  it  should  include 
representatives  of  ail  important  section.s  of  political  thought,  but 
by  giving  representation  to  its  geoj^raphlcal  districts. 

An  arrangement  which,  without  ml-sfiring.  would  contrive  to 
place  ex-Presldents  and  ex-nominees  in  Congress  for  at  least  lim- 
ited periods  would  at  one  and  the  same  time  solve  the  personal 
pi-oblem  of  retired  Chief  Executives  and  accomplish  tlie  more 
important  end  of  helping  that  great  deliberative  body  to  fulfill  Its 
high  function. 

John  Quincy  Adams  saw  all  this  clearly  when.  2  yetiTB  after  r»»- 
tlrement,  he  was  invited  to  represent  his  Massachusetts!  dlstrirt 
In  Congress  He  accepted  the  nomination,  ran  for  the  position, 
and  held  It  continuously  until  he  died  History  already  tends 
to  rate  this  legislative  service  as  tine  a  contribution  to  the  Nation 
as  Adams'  previous  labors  In  the  Presidency  or  the  Department 
of  State. 

Andrew  Johnson,  a  chief  magistrate  most  unjustly  maligned, 
has  been  the  only  other  ex-Presldent  to  render  service  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Six  year?  after  he 
yielded  office  to  General  Grant,  the  dogged  Tenncsseean  came  back 
to  Washington  to  take  a  seat  In  the  Senate.  He  lived  only  long 
enough  to  deliver  himself  of  one  scathing  denunciation  of  the 
iniquities  of  that  administration.  It  Is,  therefore,  Impossible  to 
Judge  tlie  positive  value  of  what  he  might  have  achieved  The 
Important  thing  Ip  that  he  dramatized  the  fact  that  in  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  there  is  but  one  proper  place  for  an  ex -Presi- 
dent to  express  his  political  convictions  and  participate  in  the 
making  of  decisions  on  public  policy — and  that  is  in  the  great 
forum  of  the   people,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

IMPLEMENTING    THE     PLAN 

The  potential  advantages  and  benefits  flowing  from  conserva- 
tion of  good  leadership  are  of  such  magnitude  that  the  working 
out  of  the  idea  should  not  even  be  required  to  depend  on  the  ex- 
President's  or  ex-nominee's  ability  to  win  at  the  polls  It  fre- 
qu-^ntly  happens  that  a  State  electorate  puts  its  cwn  special 
interests  so  far  above  the  general  interests  that  it  Is  virtually 
Impossible  for  a  native  son  with  broad  national  vision  to  com- 
mand a  hearing.  We  have  taken  this  risk  throtighout  our 
history — and  particularly  since  1842 — Insofar  as  the  regular  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  concerned  But  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  risk  In  thp  case  of  the  men  whose  continued  leadersliip  Is  at 
stake  under  the  proposed  plan  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that 
these  simple  rules  be  adopted;  Let  an  ex-President  be  given  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  for  4  years  following  conclusion  of  his  term 
of  office  Let  the  nominee  of  the  major  party  defeated  In  the  last 
election  be  given  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for  4  years  so  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  term  during  which  he  might  have  been  President 
he  may  serve  as  leader  of  the  United  States  Government '.s  loyal 
cpposiiion  Tlie  remuneration  of  each  should  be  eqvial  to  that  of 
the  Vice  President;  unlike  him,  they  should  be  eligible  to  vote  on 
all  questions. 

It  is  submitted  that  these  changes  would  be  entirely  appropriate 
In  a  country  governed  so  completely  by  parties  as  Is  the  United 
States  pnd  that  it  would  tend  to  institutionalize  the  party  system 
and  give  it  the  fairest  chance  it  has  ever  had  to  function  con- 
structively in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  It  would  furnLsh  a 
much  more  valuable  check  on  one-sided  action  than  that  now 
supplied  by  the  artificial  checks  and  balances  of  the  tripartite 
division  of  powers  From  the  standpoint  of  a  defeated  candidate 
previously  unknown  on  the  national  stage,  it  should  be  especially 
attractive,  for  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  show  the  real 
calit)er  of  his  leadership.  But  the  greatest  advantage  of  all  would 
be  that,  since  public  opinion  functions  through  the  party  system, 
formal  recognition  of  party  leaderslilp  would  automatically  bring 
the  practice  of  government  in  closer  aUaement  with  iU  tiieory 
than  ever  before. 
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Her*,  as  elB^wher*.  !t  \b  necessafy 

ftom  and  desirability  of  ft  plan  are 
Bryce   mentioned   the   Idea  of  giv 
!3^nate  only  lo  dlsmlM  It  In  the 
tUllutlonal   barrier?  to  lt«   adoptlo^ 
Drirte  wduid  prove  aa   Insuperable 
10.18    is   not    1888      The  Constttutl 
m   ';ix   different  nccaalona  Jlnce 
;hr    American   Commonwealth   an 
bfcome    fully    conACloua    that    th( 
Innovatloru  In  the  American  way 
:n  arTicle  V 

P^rhap^  It  would  take  a  const  It 
wru'd   not   be   impossible   of   achi 
iiumb»'r  of  reasons  for  believing 
pr  po»ial  do  not  add  up  to  zero 
nec-islty  for  the  partlps  to  dlsa 
ebb   ftxlay   compared    to    what    It 
Pr<«iiclpn'.ial    candidate*    mvarlablv 
Ci  miTionweaJths   and   there   ha« 
sion  of  the  propriety  of  lncrea.iins 
some    of    the    lanter    States.     Not 
pa  !w«  into  hiatory  without  some 
ab  e   mention  for  recommending 
candidate  be  conaerved  by  arrang 
On-'  intereatuig  poaaibillty  that 
the  schen^e   outlined  herf   might 
cu-wd    proposal    to    enfranchise 
Columbia  at   leaat  far  partlclpalh 
purjKiseK  of   caatlnK  an  electoral 
tri<  '.  could   be  admitted  to  the  U 
dent  could  be  ita  CJovernor  and  t 
or    l«>u   aa   they   are   today       It   all 
repre«tent*tion   m   Coni^reas  would 
Th>^    retiring    President    and    the 
au'cmatically  become  the  "State  s 
reflection   It  could   t>e  provided 
oni*   to  fill  the  s«ccnd  seat,  subject 
Th«'  nominee  of  the  leading  mln 
the  lower  Houxe  to  satisfy  the 
have  at  leftat  one  Representative 

A  nnal  political  consideration 
kind  i»  that  once  it  were  In  op< 
term  tradition  bein^  broken  wou 
Ptjrtunately  the  time  is  propi 
happy  circumstance  that  the  seni 
CoeEiAMB  expires  In  IMO.  Preside 
almost  made  to  order,  not  only  tc 
sect. on  of  public  opinion  which 
also  to  give  a  powerful  Impetus 
plan      To  stand  for  the  post  woul 


to  acknowledge  that  the  wla- 

no  guaranty  of  Its  legal  validity 

ng  ex-Presldenta  a  scat   in   the 

next  sentence  by  cltlrg  the  con- 

and   by  stiggestlng  that   State 

political  stumbling  block      But 

on   has   been   amended    formaily 

bllcaticn  of   the   tlrs:  etlPion  of 

In  addition,   the   cous-^ry  has 

TC    are    other    ways    of    makitig 

than  by  the  procedure  outlined 
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cor'sraviNG  opinion  LtAcnisHip 


There  have  been   10  Presidential 
century      Of  the  14  men  who  cou 
thK  plan,  every  one  represented  i 
pu^^lu-  opinion      The  ex-Presidenl 
Wilson.   CocUdge    and   HcKiver 
Parker,    Bryan    a    second   time 
Dnvis.  Smith,   and   Landon. 

Enumeration  of  these  names  Is 
fact   that  the  ex-Presldency  and 
(freat  rewervolr  of  experienced 
so  far  -to  the  potential  erabarra.' 
definite     Unpovertshment     of     th 
■Conservation"  la  a  byword  In 
try  which  a  generation  a^o  ^tartec 
continue    to    neglect    the    greatei 
Democratic    leadership?     The    Kc 
pains  to  gather  Into   Ita  senate 
and  skill  or  had  acquired  fame  a 
and   It   did  not   acknowledge   pu 
much  more,  therefore,  should  the 
serve  theu  polnicai  leadership  In 


ths 


rd 


lonal  ampnriment  Maybo  that 
vement  There  are  after  all,  a 
hat   the   political   aspects   of    the 

o  begin  with  there  -Auuld  be  no 
over  it      Statf  prldf  Is  at  low 
Iwns    In    the    nineteenth    aentuo 

come    from   the   m.sre    pcpulcus 
utely   bf'en   soiiie    defl:i:te    c'. :.sru>- 

the  s«'nAtorlal  representation  of 
a    single    Presidential    ctimpatiin 

Itor  or  columnist  getting  favor- 
,hat  the  talents  of  the  deie.ited 
ng  for  him  to  sit  in  the  S^-n-ite 
should  nfit  t>e  over'iXDked  is  tliiit 
be  combined   with   th-   l()n,j-d'..«;- 

e  residents  of  the  District  of 
n  In  Presidential  election."*  Fnr 
•ote  for  the  Presidency    the  Di.s- 

lon  a-s  a  new  State  The  Presi- 
le  Congress  lis  leglslattir«—  mrire 
»;idy    has   \ik   own    judiciary      Its 

then   be   effectuated   aa   follows 

defeated    major    n^jmlneo    would 

'  two  Senator-:       (In  IrLstances  of 

the    President   apprant    .-ome- 

to  confirmation   bv  Concress  i 

party  could   be  given  a  seal  :n 
requirement  that  every  8ta4le  must 


tliat 


icr 


Id 


flavoring  adoption  of  a  plan  of  this 
ration    the    threat   (>f    the   third- 
be  practically  eliminated 
lous    fnr    a    start      Thrnvicrh    The 
torlal  term  of  the  bumbling  Dr 
t  Roosevelt  has  an  opportunity. 
continue  as  spokesman  fnr  that 
agrees    with    him   politically,    hut 
toward    formal    adoption    of    the 
I  be  to  be  elected. 


elections  since  the  turn  of  the 

d  have  entered  the  Senate  under 

I  sig^nlflraiit   section   of   Amfrtcan 
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sented  to  Conercs5,  It  d'  finitely  puts  an  end  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  child  laix>r  in  f.-.ctcr^'s  and  in  mines.  It  pro- 
hibits the  shipment  across  State  l.nes  ol  goods  made  in  sweat- 
shops. The  tc-stmiony  showed  that  ^nme  of  these  inhuman 
institutions  were  paying'  their  employees  as  little  as  10  cents 
an  hour.  Some  emp!. npr>  drew  a>  little  as  $3  and  $4  for  a 
wef'k'.>  work.  I  hiive  always  disliked  to  see  the  Federal  Gov- 
cniment  inject  iticlf  into  the  matters  covered  by  the  wage 
and  hour  bill,  but  it  appeared  that  only  through  the  Na- 
tional &jvcrnment  could  we  secure  for  the  unprotected  child- 
hood of  America,  and  for  the  unorganized  labor  of  America, 
the  humane  consideration  that  they  should  have, 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress,  in  its  efforts  to  help  the  labor 
cf  the  cities,  has  been  careful  to  avoid  iiijurine  the  farmers  of 
An-ienca.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  House  for 
accepting  my  amendment  to  this  bill  My  amendment  ex- 
empts "farm  factories"  from  all  the  terms  of  this  bill  except 
the  child-labor  provision,  "Farm  factories"  are  exempted 
from  both  the  wace  and  hour  provi-sions.  and  also  from  the 
keeping  of  detailed  records  and  from  making  laborious  re- 
ports, I  thank  the  House  cciiferees  for  rrta.ning  my  amend- 
ment in  the  final  drift  nf  the  bill.  My  amendment  in  no 
way  in'erf'-res  with  the  humane  purpose  to  cure  the  ills  of 
child  labor  and  starvation  wages.     My  amendment  says; 

T)^.e  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  shall  not  apply  to  •  •  • 
any  individual  employed  within  the  area  uf  pr  xluction  las  defined 
by  the  .\.lmlnlstrator)  engaged  in  hancU.ng.  packmi;,  storms?,  t;ln- 
1'. ;n<,  ronipr^-ssink;,  pasteurizing,  preparing  m  their  raw  cr  natural 
'stafe  ')r  ra;inmR  of  agricultural  or  hortlc\iltiir;U  commodities  for 
mar,ket,  or  m  m.ilt;ng  cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy  products. 

It  IS  a  well-reerenii'ed  fac*  that  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  first  processing  of  farm  products,  such  as  we  produce  in 
northeast  Iow.t,  would  have  to  rcme  out  of  the  prices  the 
farniers  receded  for  their  pr'^durp.  Tiu'se  "farm  factories." 
which  are  numerous  in  my  di  trict.  pay  pood  wages.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  out.ry  ac:iir..^t  labor  conditions  in  the 
factories  that  do  the  first  prore^sin':  cf  farm  products  in  our 
part  of  the  country  Our  people  do  not  object  to  the  wage 
provisions  of  thi,>  bill,  nor  to  the  child-labor  provision.  How- 
ever, to  our  little  "farm  factorie,s  '  it  would  be  a  hardship  to 
keep  detaded  records  and  to  m.ake  detailed  reports. 

The  hour  provisions  also  would  upset  the  operation  of  these 
institutions.  Not  orl-/  *he  farmers  themselves  but  the  em- 
ployees in  these  in.-ri'utions  recognize  these  facts.  There  are 
seasonal  increases  m  their  bu.-.ine.ss  which  just  make  8-hour 
days  Impossibl''.  Tlieri.  m  our  part  of  the  country,  road  con- 
ditions and  weather  conditions  frequently  delay  the  arrival  of 
produce  from  the  farin.^,  ,so  that  the  employees  of  these  "farm 
factories"  have  to  wait  long  hours  for  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
duce. During  some  parts  of  the  year  the  workdays  are  short. 
The.^e  variation.^  are  part  of  the  business.  Both  farmers  and 
employees  recognize  these  facts.  I  am  glad  that  Congress 
has  recognized  them. 

My  amendment  w.:is  approveci  bv  every  large  farm  organi- 
zation m  the  Nation,  I  believe.  It  has  not  hurt  tlie  bill.  It 
does  no  harm  to  labor.  It  has,  however,  saved  our  farmers 
from  increases  in  their  exp^rn^e^,  which  would  have  materially 
decrei>pd  th»Mr  net  inoonit  and  would  have  been  an  unwar- 
ranted hardship  en  ihtin. 
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Mr    BIERMANN.     Mr 
just  passed  Is  the  best.  In  my 


HOX.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

I'F    NVL->roN SIN- 
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the  wage  and  hour  bill 
Judgment,  that  has  been  pre- 


Mr    SCHNEIDER  of  W.sconsm,     Mr,   Speaker,  there  are 
three  aspects  to  the  subject  which  I  am  discussing.    There  is 
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first.  Shall  this  House  of  Representatives  be  run  on  demo- 
cratic lines?  There  is,  second,  this  question,  In  a  land  as 
rich  as  ours  are  those  who  have  given  their  all  and  best  years 
of  life  in  service  to  enjoy  a  modicum  of  comfort  in  their  old 
age?  And  the  third  proposition  is,  Can  we  continue  indefi- 
nitely with  millions  of  unemployed  and  expect  American 
democracy  and  civilization  to  survive?  I  shall  proceed  to 
discuss  these  three  questions. 

In  reference  to  the  first  matter,  the  question  of  democracy 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  shall  speak  frankly.  H.  R. 
4199,  known  as  the  General  Welfare  Act  of  1937,  has  been 
kept  from  the  floor  of  this  House  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  A  hearing  on  this  bill  has  not  been  held  despite 
the  request  which  many  of  us  made  to  this  committee  by 
petition.  Now,  I  ask,  in  all  justice  and  fairness,  if  scores  of 
Representatives  are  interested  in  this  bill,  if  great  numbers 
of  people  are  concerned  in  having  this  bill  reported  out  from 
the  committee,  by  what  right  does  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee stifle  it  to  death?  There  are  those  who  are  not  inter- 
ested In  this  bill.  There  are  those  who  are  hostile  to  it. 
Granted,  But  why  do  they  not  do  the  honest,  upright  thing 
and  permit  a  hearing,  so  that  friend  and  foe  may  present 
themselves  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion?  There  are  many 
who  are  opposed  to  this  or  that  feature  of  the  bill.  Well,  a 
hearing,  with  its  statements  and  examination  of  witnesses 
woiild  bring  out  the  possibilities  of  improvement.  As  it  is,  the 
bill  is  smothered,  and  unless  218  Members  sign  a  petition  to 
take  the  bill  from  the  committee  we  are  helpless,  I  declare, 
Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  committee  system  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  permit  of  greater  democracy  in  the  procedure  and 
practice  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  second  point,  provision  for  the  aged.  I  know  of 
course  that  I  will  be  immediately  told  about  the  benefits 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  am  a  realist.  I  will  accept 
every  benefit  and  improvement.  But  there  are  many  of 
us  who  are  not  satisfied  at  all  with  the  meager  allowances 
to  the  aged  paid  out  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  sc«ne  States  only  a  feeble  gesture  is  made  to  help 
the  aged.  We  earnestly  and  sincerely  seek  more  adequate 
payments  for  those  who  have  reached  the  sunset  of  life. 
True,  there  is  the  problem  of  raising  the  money.  Other 
groups,  the  very  producers,  wage  earners,  and  farmers,  are 
without  the  means  of  enjoying  the  necessities,  much  less 
the  comforts  of  our  civilization.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
sense  in  denying  the  rights  of  the  aged  to  a  larger  share 
of  the  national  income,  and  trymg  to  meet  their  just  de- 
mands. The  real  problem  is  to  find  a  way  to  recovery  and 
prosperity. 

This  leads  to  the  third  and  last  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Here  we  have  milliorLs  of  unemployed  who  are  a  menace 
to  the  very  foundation  of  the  Republic.  They  ai'e  a  possible 
prey  to  demagogues  and  misleaders  of  the  people.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  health  in  the  economic  body  of  the  Na- 
tion, with  a  large  part  of  the  producers  outside  the  system. 
There  is  one  way  out,  and  it  is  a  sound  way.  And  that  is 
to  give  added  purchasing  power  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 
I  recognize  the  efforts  to  prime  the  pump  with  P,  W,  A,, 
and  the  laudable  desire  to  take  care  of  those  in  need 
through  W,  P.  A.  I  do  not  wish  for  the  moment  to  suggest 
that  we  must  stop  these  enterprises.  But  I  do  wish  to  add 
that  we  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  aged  a  substantial  pen- 
sion which,  when  put  into  the  stream  of  purchasing  power, 
would  be  a  tremendous  additional  spurt  to  revival.  There 
Is  nothing  basically  wrong  in  taking  the  youngsters  and 
the  aged  out  of  industry,  and  maintaining  them  wath  ade- 
quate incomes.  The  youth  need  the  training.  The  aged 
need  the  chance  to  conserve  their  strength.  Give  the  aged 
the  buying  power  to  help  restore  prosperity.  In  a  word, 
Mr,  Speaker,  let  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hold  a 
hearing  and  report  H.  R.  4199  to  the  House.  Then,  let  us 
consider  it  openly  and  fully.  Finally,  after  mature  consid- 
eration, let  us  enact  this  bill  to  give  the  aged  what  they  are 
entitled  to  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  a  revival  and 
stabilization  of  business. 
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Mr,  LAMNECK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  begun  to  wonder  just 
how  much  security  there  is  in  our  present  national  social  se- 
curity plan, 

I  am  afraid  that  the  administration  in  its  zeal  to  help  the 
working  people  has  really  harmed  them.  It  has  set  up  a 
machine  of  enormous  size,  is  collecting  huge  taxes  from  both 
workers  and  employers;  and,  finally,  and  worst  of  all.  is 
spending  these  taxes  as  fast  as  it  gets  them.  The  common  be- 
lief that  these  assessments  for  social  security  are  being  set 
aside  and  some  day  will  be  paid  to  the  workers  who  con- 
tribute them  is  wrong.  What  is  happening  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  these  collections  from  the  collection  boxes 
and  dropping  in  I  O  U's. 

If  any  of  you  ever  have  played  poker,  you  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  collect  I  O  U's. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  about  as  difficult  to  collect  these  Gov- 
ernment I  O  U's  when  the  time  comes  to  pay. 

Thirty-five  million  persons  are  making  these  contributions 
regularly.  That  is  a  third  of  our  population.  Hence  we 
should  be  concerned  about  them  very  much,  indeed. 

The  fact  that  these  deductions  go  on  constantly,  week  by 
week  and  month  by  month,  proves,  I  submit,  that  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  are  a  stable  and  Intelligent  group. 
They  know  that  this  social -security  plan  has  been  set  up  in 
their  behalf.  They  know  that  the  deductions  go  to  provide 
funds  for  a  rainy  day  and  for  their  own  old  age.  They  make 
no  complaints.  They  register  no  protests.  They  engage  In 
no  disorder. 

Surely  a  country  in  which  35,000.000  people  can  take  such 
a  far-sighted  view  need  not  despair.  Here  are  shown  quali- 
ties of  thrift  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  future  which 
are  most  encouraging.  For.  after  all,  most  of  these  workers 
are  yoimg.  Old  age  seems  a  long  way  off  to  them.  Indeed, 
to  many  of  them  even  a  period  of  unemployment  may  seem 
remote.  Thus,  their  willingness  to  permit  these  deductions 
is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  character  and  dependability. 

Thus  it  is  absolutely  essential,  absolutely  vital,  that  these 
sacrifices  should  not  be  in  vain.  The  very  qualities  which 
I  am  applauding  must  not  be  turned  against  the  workers' 
own  behalf.  We  in  Congress,  in  fact  anyone  and  everyone 
who  has  the  people's  true  interest  at  heart,  must  see  to  it 
that  the  burden  of  social  secuiity  shall  be  as  light  and  the 
benefits  as  great  as  conditions  permit. 

But  there  is  grave  danger  thai  much  liarm  as  well  as 
good  may  come  from  this  social-security  plan.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  taking  practically  $1,000,000,000  a  year  In 
pay-roll  taxes  in  the  name  of  social  security.  This  did  not 
come  gradually,  but  practically  all  at  once,  and  such  a  huge 
added  tax  is  no  doubt  one  reason  for  the  present  depression. 

Some  Idea  of  what  it  means  to  take  $1,000,000,000  out  of 
pay  rolls  in  taxes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  up  to  now  it 
was  rare  for  the  Government  to  collect  that  much  in  a  single 
year  in  all  forms  of  corporation  taxes.  But  now  this  amount 
is  taken  in  a  single  year,  without  business  and  industry  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  work  up  gradually  to  such  a  new  and  enor- 
mous levy. 

As  we  all  know,  half  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  employer  and 
half  is  deducted  from  the  worker's  pay  enveJope.  As  far  as 
the  workers  themselves  are  concerned,  it  simply  means  that 
their  wages  have  been  reduced  by  that  amount,  as  far  £is  any 
present  expenditure  is  concerned.  Benefits  in  most  cases  do 
not  begin  for  many  yeara. 
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fliture  years.     In  fact  it  Is  ex- 

!vill  reach  the  monstrous  figure 


thus 


f  r 


wMch 


nary  businessman,  and  do  not 

mathematics.     But   this  re- 

I'ery  strange,  unnecessary',  and 

fear  it  was  patterned  after  the 

must    have    a    reserve    to 

do  not  have  the  taxing  power. 

must   invest  in   a   variety  of 

sure  of  having  enough  to  meet 

;  cannot  see  how  the  Govern - 
s  own  bonds  and  build  up  a 
Where  else  does  it  get  money 
'xcept  from  taxes?  Indeed,  it 
bookleeprng  reserve  merely 
the  money  must  b«  raised 


ttat 


adopted  elaborate  systems  of 
name  for  what  we  call  social 
the  Idea  oX  a  large  reserve. 


They  pay  :\n  tin  v  t.:o  T)^  re  Is  (\n  nid  Oerm^n  snylng  that 
the  tree  d(<es  not  ci'i.U'  .-irw  to  h.<:r.  I'li  It  flies  tn  the  fiice 
of  common  ser;,s>-  -o  talk  nf  ii;t;tr.at4-  reserves  of  $47,000,000,- 
000  DLsmf'^restrd  Nt.i';-' ;(■la:•..^  and  actuaries  distrust  a 
.".cheme  ba.'-ed  oii  surii  .i.^tn  :i'.oiic,il  lU'ures, 

What  'he  aflrr-!i!;i'-*ra' .'111  fi:t!  -cas  to  rorr.blne.  nnd  more  or 
levs  cf.iifus.'    flir  KiiVavMn  i  ira  a:-.cl  practice  of  social  Insur- 

Mdiv,  fi  il  ■.  I'.rilt,  a,s  expres.sed  In  savings- 

,1.-   !:,.s:i;  nrc      Tlic   rt-sult   Is   a  hybrid 

(!f  il-    'x'.'h    'VI.0   \ery   ciifTerent    things. 

,r(  ,;i;    ;:.  u:ai;re    i,s   to    plve   everybody    il 


anre  Willi  vnluira;  v 
bar;k   rlejwisM:,   and 
mea.sMit-     lK'ca'i''e    i' 
The   ■Alvsle    i(tr;i    .  ! 


ni;:iin;um  "f  --Mb  '.-trt.r.' 
(he  !(I'M  of  .a  savitu'  --Il  \] 
to  reward  'h'-  ind;\  idti.il 
Hi:'  bo'l"!  :(!••. 1:-    itf  .11 
Int:    loco:.;.:-' 
'H'.-y  r-'al:.'-H 
ir.uni  Jiir.« 


IS  a  !!M»'er  of  social  Ju.stlce.     But 
k  d''i)i  SI'  Of  life-m.surance  policy  Is 

;ti  pn  po'tinn  to  his  savings. 

)i;:  Sfu  i.d  .Security  Act,  with  result- 


H: 


h    ir..ide    no    such    mLslukc. 


erinr.en'  n> 
batik- 
Tl,u:>  ;n 


'II:  les        d 

•\\ai  ])v  pie  w,;ii  eiailtl  'a\'i'  more  than  a  mmi- 
P'li'nty  d  /p;.i'  :'  itx'ies  f)  do  so  without  the  Oov- 
;nK  ;r.*'i  'he  b>....;i  o>  i.f  i.Ie  in.surance  and  tuivlng,-! 


tl'.e  nid.sh  sv^'em  the  Government  Itself  bears  a 


larkte  purl  ol  'he  rovt  id  M,.e;;u  ;iist;:  atute,  from  general  taxa- 
tion, (in  'he  ttie.uy  tiui'  'he  l)'i:diii  should  fall  In  pari  on 
th(-.st'  be.'i'  able  to  p.iv  'I'lie  ;dea  i,s  tint  those  wlU)  prufU 
most  frt  m  tlu'  ccnni'm;!,-  s'rtji'ure  sh(,)ul(l  help  to  keep  it 
sitady  by  pa.MiiK  i)ait  ol  the  i  o'.t  Tlm.s  the  BiltLsh  worker 
dor.s  not  ha:  e  to  bear  siuh  a  biick-bi  eaking  burden  for  his 
.VKial  iM.suiance  a,-,  does  tlie  Ameiican  worker,  Tlie  Ameri- 
can sy,stem  aiir.'^  di  do.r.^;  ton  ir.ui  h  all  at  once,  and  has  thua 
created  ,ill  kinds  of  cc^mpiicii  lon.s  and  dlfUculties. 

Another  imjxtrtiint  fact  is  that  puttinu  our  sotdal  security 
on  a  life-insurance  or  .s,i\io^is-barik  biusi.s  has  added  enor- 
mou.sly  to  administiative  eo.s*-,  cjur  system  makes  of  each 
worker  a  cla^s  by  himself  instead  of  providing  a  general 
pmtection  Hepara'r  cirds  must  \)v  kepi  for  each  one  of 
3.V000  000  individuals  bv  tin-  Oeivenimeiii  and  by  employers. 

The  wholi'  thiiin  h  so  exp<iisi'.e  -that  is  the  tux  burden 
Is  already  so  vast  that  ihe-c  n  a  «ruve  question  whether 
variou.H  iie,siral)le  rea'uie-*  pr.u  tirnllv  all  of  which  the  HrifLsh 
svHtem  contains  .ind  which  should  l>e  incori>)rated  into  ours, 
can  l)e  afTorded  at  .dl  Many  uio\ii)s  are  excluded  from  our 
law,  iH'nsioiis  do  rint  bet,';ii  si.dii  (>nou«h,  and  too  little  thought 
Lr  uiven  to  the  plight  nf  w;d"ws  and  families  of  workers. 

We  have  H'if.e  m'o  sicuil  security  on  a  vnsf,  elfibornte, 
and  complicated  scale  Tti(>  w  -tker  has  been  given  the  im- 
pr(>.s.si(in  th.it  he  ;s  k'^'iiu:  tn  tret  lu-.t  ab<;ui  everything.  I  am 
afraid  1!  will  not  w-rk    u'  ttiat  uay 

In  a  nu'shell,  niv  uie.i  "f  a  sound  social  security  plan  is 
this 

ire  In  order  th.it  there  shall  not 
".■;:■,-  liard  to  evolve  a  plan  which 
n;;,('d,  'hat  is,  with  no  pas.sibllity 
of  mi.sunder^tanclmk:  I  do  not  w  ir.t  to  break  the  backs  and 
pur.ses  of  the  workers  at  the  same  :::ni\  ixs  I  fear  the  present 
plan  IS  doing. 


["•rotnise  les.s,  ar.d  ]),w 
b«'  d:s,ipp<"int:r.en.'   I  .i:r, 
will  pay  out  cx.ic'lv  :cs  : 


Social  Democratic  Association 

I         EXTEX.^IOX  OF  REMARKS 

HON.   ERXK.^T  LUNDEEN 

I 'F    V(  i,\.N'FSi  iT  \ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Thursdan.  Jure  16  '  legusl:i!iie  dav  o/  Tuesday.  June  7).  1938 


PLATPOHM    .\.ND    PROGRAM    <W    THE    SOCI.\L    DEMOCRATIC 
!  .V->.-?«..K"IATION 


Mr   LU>roEEN      Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  uiseried  m  ihe  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  plat- 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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c 

^•..lv 

Hiill'lS' 

■p. 

nrcf 
of    <•( 

t 

to;: 


form  and  program  of  the  6oc>al  Democratic  Federation  and 

other  data 

There  beln>.!  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
print<  d  in  the  Recoko,  as  follow  !>; 

OCCLAIlAIUiN    ().     I'RlNrO'ir.S    (IK    Tlir    SiMlAl     DrMCXnATlC    Keuctation, 

I'NtTm  Htatfs  or   Amctk  a 
(Adopted  n(   Pitthhuicli    Mny  '29  10    \mT\ 

Tt-i'  uMlaui'.e  uini  of  V.ie  .suclul  tlcuiocrullc  nuncrnenl  U  tlic 
BlxilliloTi  "f  cla^s  rule  atul  cia.sft  conlllct.  with  uU  thfir  evil  cxn- 
bfc,ue;iccii,  and  tlu-  devcU  piui  nl  of  a  hUt.e  nl  M>eiety  In  wlUch 
tlic  r<  \'.  -liid!  on  Imiu-e:  l,>«-  n!  le  tu  etiji'V  Ui\ur\  .out  e.iM'  at  ihc 
,.x),.  I.I    (  [    rV(T\«.<irk    wnnt     suicl    inf^wurity   lor    llii-    m.i'-H.'!, 

■I^!;!-.  1-  loUuv  a  UioruUt<lily  jMaictn'ulilf  idfal,  Hu  grestily  hav 
iifirn  ■!■  ,itul  invrntion  Inrrfuspd  oTir  pnxlortivp  pi^wrrr  tlm'  >n 
nimtaUoice  nf  all  the  ^t()^Hl  thtntrn  of  l.if  fur  iiic  wlmle  piip'.ii..!',e.n 
\il(l  hi>  prnducrd  Without  f*uli)«'(  t ing  ■nv  hutnmi  bcliu'  t^  OiiKr- 
T  r\r,.o!Htlne  toll  Thf  eontnuinl  pxl«tfn(^  of  poverty  n.  due 
o,  i.iUMt.  v^hic'h  Mitcllu;ent  noi  ml  ucUcn  can  cvcrciinc 
uM.*.urc  plenty,  M'cuntv,  UiNUje,  unU  Jreertciu  for  uH  it  is 
vary  thill  the  pxi«iliii{  prcporty  Myntem  the  rxLitlnj.'  foriTiH 
■i,>'iiile  cnntrn!  iiiid  dihinliuliun  of  wpiilth  hr  mc  (  liioicerl  a'. 
i,(l,,pt  them  Ic  the  <'i)ndli  loii^  of  modern  llle  Pioper'v  iii:ui- 
nrp  tin-  en-aluren  of  Inw  By  law  they  hiu-'  been 
ch.io;-i(l  lo  iijji'H  pnht  loid  by  law  Ihey  can  and  rnuvl  be  crmn|,',ed 
In  the  vparw  In  comp 

In  tt  hUk«e  of  ercmoinic  developnicnl  uherp  produtliuii  U  c  urrieU 
on   bv  hnnd   lnhor    with   the  nnc  oJ  «lmplp  unci   lnpxppni«tvp  tooU 
WM-h  incJivldoul  cm  employ  hlmnclf  nnd  pn)oy  the  full  product  of 
hid  Uhor      In  nuch  k  itftfp    prlvau-  ownrrnhip  of  llw;  lunirumcnU 
or  producl'.on  meuua  ecunonuc  liberty  on  lui  Individuullbllc  wailc 

WORKrW*    AND    LXPIOITMH 

That  »tat<<  of  affulrn  no  longer  pxUls  Modern  Indvmtry  ro'iulrpi 
the  u«p  f  f  PTiormnunlv  enntlv  npRrPk^nt*-!!  of  land  h\iilrttnf?«,  nnd  mn- 
Chlnery  operdtpd  by  thP  cv^mhlnpcl  Ubor  of  great  numbcru  of  work- 
rrw  Under  thp«e  condltlonh  private  ownership  mpuns  power  far  the 
few  and  ^ubJectu  n  fur  the  nmny 

S<n  lal  deniuciney  d<j<'.s  not  rondcnin  privatp  property  ac  siirh  IT 
ponrtpmn-  thP  prtvatp  ewpprnlilp  of  (trPiit  KocJtdly  m-epfwury  meand  of 
pn  duclJon  under  which  the  workeni  are  employed  only  on  such 
Ipnn-.  n;  iMwure  «n  rmparned  income  ic  ihp  owneri.  nnd  nre  thrown 
In'M  ulleiiew.  and  want  whenewr  iho  owner*  cunnot  profU  by  Ihflr 
labor  Only  by  th"  «Mrtal!/.<d  uwiiprfhlp  unrt  dprnorrntlr  rontm!  of 
•\ich  prMhictlvp  wPi.lih  doing  nwav  with  pxploiiutlon  iind  niakliiK 
thp  nutuiladion  of  huinnii  waiiln  the  rutinu  motive  in  produeiioti 
I  an  the  Ideal  of  »  i  ia»iiU'»«  M>'  U'tv  iM'  rpiilu«'d 

The  liiteier.t  nf  Ihe  w»i{e-werkin«  (•lllh^  lb  tlip  bri)itde(*t  wn-r  of 
thnt  teriTi  iiiiprratlvely  rtenvindN  this  rhnnRe  Htn  Hip  wagp  work- 
urn  are  not  the  only  nufTerer*  under  the  pxKllnu  -yiU'tn 

rAKMiaa   lOXtNO  OMUt'NO 

The  oncp  great  cUiim  of  indppendrni  working  f«rn>«r»  l«  •tcwdlly 
losing  grovmd  Ihry  nrp  pxploitrd  Oy  thr  rni»l'till:d  k''"»P"  whuh 
to!  iiul  till  tiaii(;por!aUon  mid  nunkelmg  of  ihrii  prodiiee,  by  ihomi 
frein  wtiirh  tlirv  muot  purchuHe  iniplempntN  !ind  Mopplie-,  and 
nfccnr  nil  by  thtwtp  whirh  eoiitrol  ni  ney  and  erpdu  Venr  t)y  year 
nianv  IhoiiMmd-.  of  thetn  low  tlUr  to  thpir  land*,  and  <'ill\pr  mnk 
into  the  cla!4»  of  farm  tcuanu  or  cUr  give  up  tnrnilng  uHogplher 
and  xerk  enjployment  In  an  evercrowded  labor  nuirket  Year  by 
yrnr  ntl'l  Innjer  nutnbrn«  of  fhdr  «>np  and  dnughlpm  Ipbvp  the  land 
and  aie  mergpd  In  thp  wage-worklr^j  claim  MpanwhUe.  capltiihatlc 
largp  farniK  ounrd  by  corporntiona  and  ojjprated  bv  wage  lalxjr,  are 
pn  w;nK  nt  the  expense  of  the  self-pmploylng  farmers, 

SMALL    T&Ai>M    DOUMEO 

Tlic  development  of  Indu.strlal  technique,  involving  the  need  for 
pvrr  larger  pinntfi  and  more  nearly  nutomailc  machinery  not  only 
dlsemployg  wurkers  and  sharpens  competition  In  the  labor  market 
but  also  makes  It  increasingly  difficult  for  small  enterprises  to 
survive 

The  method.s  of  great  capitalism  are  now  invading  the  field  of 
retail  trade  and  ruining  myriads  of  Kmall  merchants  and  dealers 
The  same  forces  are  at  work  In  the  fVeld  of  public  entertainment, 
of  book  and  iK-wspaper  publication,  and  many  others  In  which 
small  enterprise  formerly  had  a  chance  of  success. 

Nor  do  the  professional  and  Intellectual  workers  escape  the  con- 
quering march  of  centralized  capital  Engineers,  accountants,  tech- 
nicians, scientists  and  Inventors,  research  workers,  members  of  the 
medical  and  allied  professions,  teachers,  writers,  and  artiste  are  in 
ever  prreater  numbers  being  brought  down  to  the  status  of  wage 
workers    competing  for  employment  and  often  seeking  it  In  vain. 

All  these  middle  classes  are  being  crushed  by  the  same  power 
which  exploits  the  wage  workers.  Although  their  Immediate  inter- 
ests may  conflict  with  those  of  the  wage  workers  at  some  points, 
they  coincide  with  them  at  many  others  In  the  long  run.  they  all 
have  a  common  interest  in  changing  the  basis  of  our  economic 
BysLem. 

THE  CHOICK  WE  FAC* 

It  would  not  be  desirable  to  go  back  to  the  old  methods  of  hand 
labor  and  small  enterprise,  thereby  sacrificing  the  potential  benefits 
of  increasing  capacity  for  production  Nor  would  it  be  possible  even 
if  It  were  tc  be  desired     Ttic  choice  before  us  Is  either  to  permit  the 

uncontrolled  development  of  capitalism  to  concentrate  all  power  ui 


the  handt^  of  an  oligarchy  erf  high  flnaiwr  and  reduw  the  mass  of 

tiu'  people  to  Ht)jtct  scivstude,  or  l*i  adMTt  the  right  and  duty  I'f  the 
NuHun  to  ci'Dlrtil  and  r«  mode!  lU  economic  life 

I'lider  the  ,',t.imihiK  nt  \Uv  dpprcfi*ion  wluch  bei'an  in  lH2fi  the 
tidf  ul  public  opinion  )ui"*  Ix-rn  turning  tomard  mx-ial  control  Im- 
pel i  Utnt  iniu>ui«'h  of  »Hi.4l  and  labor  legitlniion  have  been  adopted 
But  tlKhi  ate  only  a  Mn*ll  part  of  what  needs  to  be  done  Tliere 
ih  dauber  tliat  with  the  pai-sing  of  the  pmergency  the  work  tnay  be 
lialted  'x'foit'  It  it  more  th.in  well  be^;un  Tliere  ih  even  Kfeater 
UunRer  ih.ii  lor  laek  ul  a  clear  vie*  of  thr  problem  aa  a  whole 
and  of  a  Iar-r«'arhiug  jirogram  of  bawlc  ret^onsl' uctlon  fal^e  steps 
n.ii\   be  made  wiiieh  will  bi'iiu;  new  ev;U  intn  i  xi.«.lence 

Ihe  only  iiJely  :  m  the  riae  ul  a  great  popular  movempnt.  free 
fi(i;ii  a!!  jioli'iea!  and  other  entangletnpiitM  with  capilnllBllc  in- 
tt'ichth  and  UU  aU.  equippi-fl  v^ith  a  Kound  vindemtanding  of  p<  m- 
iionjii  U'nde!ii.»>  and  M.c:,d  foreen,  cleat  ly  <X'I»lMMou^  of  il*  fli;al 
Koal,  iMpitble  of  hoIv  ing  piiiblein^  ms  they  itrii«e,  and  tiMng  all  proper 
nielhodM  i>i  ai  tion  to  atldeve  iih  hiui 

ITu  urKani/4*tton  of  the  wage  workern  in  a  Htroug  and  united 
lubut-uni(j:i  tuoveineiil  the  eeonuniic  orgHitbuitlon  of  the  «'otking 
fuimeth  (ill  liiiet,  an-iwrMU^  to  iheir  net-dn.  and  the  p»lMbliKhment 
of  iniiluiiUy  helpful  leUtionn  Ix'tween  Iheae  two  group*  ate  abno- 
lutely  neeef-saiy  i^i  delciin  their  Immedlali'  liiterehtN  and  tii  provide 
tl,e  liaMv  Ini  ilic  yet  brijadei  movement  whii  h  nuist  !><■  Inolt 
Ori'.uiiixiition  of  purcluiHinK  power  In  (ooperallve  nocielics  Im  a 
vnluiiblp  luixillary  But  there  mu»t  aUo  be  a  utrong,  clear -hlf^hlea 
and  iruippindent  pol'.tirol  party,  naMoiuvl  in  ncornv  rrpnumimg 
and  supported  by  the  two  great  prtxiuelug  t:laww»  of  city  and  of 
country 

The  firnt  pfinclplp  of  <iurh  n  movpmrnt  tn  all  Its  brnnchch  inu«t 
bp  whnleheaMed  tlevntloo  to  the  methodi;  nnd  tdcalu  of  dPiutx-nu-y, 
No  du.talrr!Hhip,  whatever  Its  avowed  purpose,  eiin  be  trusted  to 
brinp  liberty,  plenty  and  ppaee  The  InHtittitioriJi  of  political 
demorrnry  mui«t  be  defended  and  improved  in  order  that  economic 
and  Hociai  life  may  alwi  be  dPniiKTnt!7<*d 

The  appeal  to  revnlutlnnrvry  violence  munt  he  repurtlnted  It  is 
unneeoHf'Hry  and  unjust  innble  In  n  country  where  the  orderly  uud 
ppncpful  inethodh  of  demorrncy  are  nvallablp 

OUR    PtOUKAM    ur    ACTION 

Tlie  change  from  rapitaliHtn  to  MKlal  democracy  cannot  be  ac- 
ctimpliMied  at  a  •ingle  utroke  it  will  be  a  gradual  proceas  extend- 
ing over  a  jx?riod  of  years  The  iteps  by  winch  II  will  Ix-  achieved 
can  in  a  broiid  way  be  foiTseen  and  planned  Tlie  steps  imme- 
tliately  In  view  fall  into  tliree  main  groups,  namely 

1  Meiihutci  for  alleviating  tin  evils  HUlfered  by  the  working  and 
nilddip  rlH^»'-«  while  eiipUaimm  utill  generally  prevail* 

2  MeaMiief,  lot  the  de\flopment  ot  nocuiI  hervices  and  publio 
work*  Lo  improvi'  the  eotuliiion  and  enrich  the  livrn  of  the  nui(ien. 

:i  MeaHuren  for  wm  lalu-ing  the  Kteat  bJaneliex  ol  Uidu»lry,  ti,»dB, 
and  tini'iiee  whli  h  ate  moot  vital  lo  Ihe  peoples  iiv«ds  and  ar* 
now  most  complct«ly  Uomiiuiiwl  by  great  capital, 

1  aiti  tr,r  and  owrtnnt 

TTndrr  the  flr-^t  head  we  emplinni/e  the  need  for  - 

1  eitli«!n11on  to  eMablli«h  the  wni*e  workers'  rlghtu  nf  ImdP-uhInn 
lu-tuir,  nnd  colleeiivp  burKtiinWiK.  to  do  nwny  with  the  utie  of  in- 
lunetlonh  tn  laljor  rtiwputep'  atirt  to  put  nn  end  to  the  abuse  of 
vui'.raney  lawfi  tvnd  dtsorrierly  rondtict  ehnrgps  nrninht  labor  orRun- 
|/,erH  strikers  and  pleketh.  to  rejienl  the  Mi-ealled  (Timlnnl  aii- 
III chy  and  erlintnal  oyndiealiFm  laws  In  Htnten  where  these  exist, 
to  prohibit  l!ie  use  of  Hptes,  stool  pigponx.  nnd  armed  gusrdh  by 
pmplovets;  and  to  prevt  nt  the  extortion  often  practiced  by  employ- 
ment  atreiicles 

Leglslntion  to  shortpr  the  houri.  nf  labor  nnd  provide  for  vaca- 
tion!* With  pay  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  for  nuch  elemenli 
as  are  lCH5t  able  to  bargain  rfTectively  with  their  employers,  to 
safeguard  the  workers  agalns-t  Industrlnl  accidents  and  occupa- 
tional disease;   and  to  prohibit  the  exploitation  of  child  labor 

Social  insurance  for  nil  against  the  economic  losses  resulting 
from  unemployment  and  from  maternity,  sickness,  accident,  old 
age,  and  the  death  of  breadwinners;  and  social  Insurance  for 
farmers  against  loss  by  drought,  flood,  storm.  Insect  plat;uei.,  and 
other  risks  in  agriculture. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  slum  clearance  and  of  low-cost  hous- 
ing. Jointly  financed  "by  the  Nation  and  local  communities  through 
the  extension  of  which  private  landlordiam  can  eventually  be  wiped 
out. 

The  use  of  tlie  taxing  power  and  other  powers  of  government  to 
retard  the  growth  of  private  monopolies  In  Industry  and  trade, 
so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  suffering  of  middle-class  ele- 
ments in  the  Inevitable  developnaent  from  small-scale  to  Uirge- 
scale  operation. 

n,    SOCIAL    SEKVICXS    AND    PTIBLIC    WORKS 

Under  the  second  head  we  Isy  stress  upon  the  use  of  a  grreatly 
Increased  proportion  of  the  Nation's  wealth,  lo  be  obtained  by 
steeply  graduated  taxation  of  incomes  and  Inheritances  for  non- 
remunerative  but  socially  tiseful   public  works  and  services,  such 


Extension  of  th«  system  erf  free  education,  from  kindergarten  to 
unlverEity.  on  a  scale  corresponding  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  the  people's  needs,  to  the  Nation's  productive  powers,  and  to 
the  standards  of  modern  pedagcjglc  science;  the  teaching  Institu- 
tions to  be  supplemented  by  libraries,  museums,  concert  halls,  and 
other  culturaJ  facUities  for  the  whole  people. 
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T'lR     A    I 

In  thf  n.-xme  of  frrcdoni.  m  the  r.Jime  of  honesty,  In  the  name  of 
civiliznti<..in  it.self  f  t  the  good  of  tho.se  now  alive  and  of  ^tcnerations 
yet  unborn,  we  ra:;  upon  the  workers  of  city  and  country  as  a  class, 
and  upon  all  lii'>  ..;^'>  .-it  and  humane  men  and  women,  to  join  us 
m    wmmng    the    g  ■  J    new    world    whiv  h     is    within    our    reach. 
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Sixteen  I'rinciples  of  Social  Justice 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

I\  THF.  HtirSK  t)F   KKI-RESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  J'uvr  16  'Icgislatiix'  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14' 

Mr  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
last  day  of  if.e  prisent  Congre.ss.  unless  we  are  called  back 
for  a  special  sf\s.^inn.  We  are  leaving  for  our  homes  under 
cloudy  economic  .'-kios.  There  is  no  use  denying  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  Nation  that  these  are  critical  days.  We  must 
take  stock  of  the  whole  rcor.omic  and  social  situation  as 
never  before  To  this  end,  I  commend  those  who  have 
formulated  the  well-known  and  widely  popularized  16  prin- 
ciples of  soci;il  Justice,  which  may  well  serve  as  a  guide  in 
our  search  for  the  solution  of  our  ills.  Those  of  us  familiar 
with  and  in  favor  of  these  principles  have  been  active  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  their  enactm.ent  into  law  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Can  anybody  question  the  validity  of  these  principles? 
Por  example  the  first  ca.l[<  for  lit)erty  of  conscience  and  edu- 
cation. What  Ls  more  basic  to  American  tradition?  The 
second — ju.st.  hvinj,'.  unnual  wage — surely  is  not  a."^king  too 
much  in  a  land  as  richly  endowed  as  our  own.  Tlie  third — 
nationalization  of  important  public  resources — may  sound 
radical  to  some,  but  it  is  inevitable  if  private  industry  does 
not  supply  the  ncce.ssary  goods  and  services  and  monopolizes 
the  inhentaiice  of  the  people.  Of  course,  the  land  used  by 
the  farnirr  :-  not  included.  The  four'h  principle  clearly  de- 
mand,>  private  owner.ship  of  all  other  property,  which  is  in 
harmony  witli  the  wishes  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  American 
people.  But  the  fifth  principle,  also  closely  reflecting  Ameri- 
can public  opinion,  seeks  control  of  private  property  for 
public  enod.  Private  property  mu.st  and  should  be  controlled 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Th>'  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  and  establishment  of  a  Government-owned 
central  bank  is  long  overdue  and  should  have  been  put  into 
effect  by  Congre.ss  to  enable  the  people  to  control  the  credit 
of  the  Nation.  Likewi.se.  there  mu.'^t  be  restoration  to  Con- 
gress of  its  irole  right  to  coin  and  regulate  the  value  of 
money.  It  i.s  unconstitutional  for  private  bankers  to  ma- 
nipulate the  ^  alue  of  money  ana  to  have  the  power  to  issue 
money.  That  power  belongs  to  the  Fedf'ra]  Legislature  alone 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Until  the  con- 
trol of  money  and  credit  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress  and 
the  people,  the  privileged  few  will  continue  to  play  havoc 
with  the  welfare  of  the  many. 

The  cost  of  living  m.aintained  on  an  even  keel,  and  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit  for  the  farmer,  and 
labor's  right  to  organize  are  all  designed  to  protect  and 
advance  the  :u,'~t  intert-.'^t,-  of  the  consumer,  the  farmer,  and 
the  laborer.  The  recall  -;f  nonproductive  bonds,  abolition  of 
tax-exempt  bonds,  broadened  base  cf  taxation  on  basis  of 
ownership  and  capacity  to  pay.  simplification  of  government, 
and  lower  taxe>  are  all  mea^^ures  to  save  the  Government 
untold  millions,  adjust  the  taxation  system  more  equitably. 
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and  to  raise  r coded  Increased  revenues.  Finally,  conscrip- 
tion of  wealti-',  as  well  as  men  in  event  of  war  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  humati  rights  preferred  to  sanctity  of  property,  with 
Government's  chief  concern  for  the  poor,  point  to  'he  basic 
attitude  of  placing  humanity  above  property  or,  in  the 
words  cf  Abraham  Lincoln,  "that  labor  is  prior  to  capital." 


Four  Issues  For  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14^ ,  1938 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  betray  them- 
selves when  they  elect  men  to  Congress  without  demanding 
to  know  what  the  candidate  stands  for.  As  a  candidate 
for  reelection  to  Congress,  I  wish  to  stand  or  fall  on  my 
record  in  the  Seventy-fifLh  Congress,  and  on  my  definile 
commitments  for  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  I  pledge  my- 
self to  the  support  of  the  following  four  proposals. 

No.  1.  A  new  money  system:  I  believe  that  prosperity 
could  be  restored  in  a  few  months'  time  if  Congress  would 
obey  the  Constitution  and  take  control  of  the  currency  and 
crtxiit  of  the  country,  and  exercise  this  control  to  stabibze 
prices,  reduce  the  interest  rate  for  productive  industrj-,  and 
stop  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  bonds. 

No.  2.  A  better  old-age  pension  system:  I  believe  that 
the  present  method  of  collecting  taxes  for  old-age  security 
is  excessively  burden.some  to  business,  and  that  the  pension 
suppon  is  inadequate.  I  think  that  we  can  afford  and 
should  pay  a  pension  beginning  at  60  years  of  age.  of  at 
least  $50  a  month,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  better  ways 
of  raising  the  revenue  than  by  taxes  on  wages  and  pay  rolls. 

No.  3.  Keep  out  of  the  next  world  war;  There  seems  to 
be  only  one  hoi>e  of  our  staying  out  of  the  next  world  war, 
when  It  com.rs.  We  might  keep  out  if  the  people  had  a 
referendum  vote  on  any  act  of  Congress  declarmg  war. 
The  so-called  Ludlow  anicndment  came  within  11  votes  of 
passing  in  the  last  Congress.  I  voted  for  it.  The  fight 
for  this  amendment  will  be  renewed  in  the  next  Congress. 
Why  should  a  bare  majority  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
have  the  power  to  conscript  millions  of  American  boys  and 
ship  them  overseas  to  fight  in  other  people's  wars?  If  the 
American  people  have  not  a  right  to  a  vote  on  such  an  issue, 
when  and  on  what  subjects  can  democracy  ever  be  justified? 

No.  4  Smash  the  gag  rule:  There  would  be  a  storm  in  the 
country  if  the  people  realized  how  their  will  is  deieated  in 
Congress  by  the  f:ag  rule,  by  which  measures  are  bottled  up 
in  committees.  Until  this  gag  rule  is  broken  all  we  have  is 
a  Charley  McCarthy  Congress.  I  am  one  of  a  group  of  Con- 
gressmen who  have  sworn  to  each  other  that  the  first  thing 
they  will  do  in  the  next  Congress  is  to  fight  to  overthrow  this 
gag  rule  and  restore  Congress  to  the  people.  If  we  break  this 
rule  there  will  be  a  different  story  to  tell.  The  money  bills, 
the  pension  bills,  and  other  people's  measures  can  then  be 
forced  out  of  the  committees  and  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  greatest  of  these  four  issues.  Mr.  Speaker,  is.  I  believe, 
that  of  keeping  our  country  out  of  the  next  world  war.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  quoted  as  putting  the  cost  of  the 
last  World  War  at  30,000.000  lives  and  $400,000,000,000.  Thi-s, 
he  says,  would  have  given  5  acres  of  land  and  a  $3,500  house 
to  every  family  in  the  United  States.  Canada,  Australia,  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  PYance,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Russia. 

There  would  be  left  enough  after  that  to  furnish  a  $5,000.- 
000  libran'  and  a  $10,000,000  university  to  every  city  of  20,000 
and  over  in  all  11  ol  these  nations. 


Still  there  would  bo  enough  left  to  permanently  endow  nt 
$1,000  a  year  125  000  teachers  and  125,000  nurses. 

And  aft'T  ull  ih.at  there  would  be  enough  left  out  of  the 
$400,000.000  000  'o  buy  outright  all  the  private  and  public 
property  of  Fiame  and  Belgium. 

Fur  our  share  ;jf  this  Investment  we  got  130  000  dead,  hos- 
pitals filled  with  cripples  and  insane,  and  $1,520,159,683  of 
bad  debts.  In.stead  of  pacing  us,  these  debtors  are  new  using 
their  money  to  g"t  ready  lor  the  next  war.     Think  it  over. 


William  V.  Connerv,  Jr. 


MEMORL\L  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IX  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  rhamcter  nnd  public  service  of  Hon  W:u.i*m  P 
Convert,  Jr.,  late  a  RepresenlatiTe  Irom  the  State  of  Mftssa- 
chusctis 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15. 
1937,  exactly  1  year  ago.  there  passed  from  the  world  of 
living  men  one  who  was  affect ionatt-ly  known  to  all  of  us  as 
Billy  Coitnery.  We  are  helpless  before  death.  AH  we  ran 
say  and  do  is  to  resolve  that  we  ^nll  carry  on  «nih  the  spirit 
and  determination  which  characterized  that  gallant  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts. 

I  am  sure  that  Billy  Coxnert  would,  above  all  else, 
want  us  to  go  on,  trying  to  do  the  things  he  wanted  done,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  and  especially  those  who  toil 
and  sweat  in  factory  and  on  farm  to  produce  the  wealth  of 
this  land.  He  was  since  early  manhood  a  memb<:r  of  organ- 
ized labor,  and  he  also  knew  the  needs  of  the  agricultural 
producers. 

At  the  funeral  cf  my  friend,  in  his  home  city  of  Lynn.  I  saw 
for  myself  the  outpouring  of  the  masses  of  common  people 
who  came  to  do  humble  and  sincere  reverence  to  their  cham- 
pion. The  great  rank  and  file  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lynn, 
the  surrounding  areas,  and  of  the  entire  State  were  there, 
.saying  in  un.<;poken  words  that  Billy  Conneky  was  one  of 
them;  thai  he  was  true  and  loyal  to  them:  that  he  was  a 
great,  beloved,  and  outstanding  Representative  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  Slates.  The 
common  people  recognized  the  liberalism  and  democratic 
faith  of  Billy  Conneky.  They  had  shown  their  belief  in 
the  man  by  electing  him  to  the  highest  legislative  body  of 
the  land  continuously  from  1922  until  death  snatched  hun  so 
untimely  from  our  midst. 

We  cannot  bring  back  his  geniality,  his  capacity  for  getting 
things  done,  his  effective  idealism,  his  enthusiasm.  We  can- 
not have  these  qualities  and  more  of  Billy  Connery  to  aid 
us  in  our  tasks.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  served  under  him.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak  when  I  refer  to  Billy's  ability  to  get  things 
done  expeditiously  and  yet  satisfactorily  to  all.  his  having  a 
plan  and  direction  in  his  work  and  a  drive  and  determination 
to  get  the  House  to  enact  into  law  bills  report^  out  from  his 
committee. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  the  House  Members  that 
Billy  appealed  to  their  intelligence  and  sense  of  justice 
when  he  took  the  floor.  He  presented  his  argument  and 
material  briefly,  directly,  and  effectively.  At  all  times  he 
cooperated  with  the  membership:  he  assist«i  them;  he  was 
good-natured;  he  made  friends  with  all  who  came  into  close 
contact  with  him.  I  shall  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
thought  that  Billy  Connery  needs  no  monument  other 
than  this:  Soldier  and  Member  of  Congress,  he  gave  his  ail  in 
public  service  to  his  country  and  fellow  men. 
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terniil-Revenue   Receipts  From 
Made   To   States   Durini; 


EXTENSION 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 


OK    » 


IN  THE  HOUSE  O 
Thursday.  June  16  *  legislatiiip 


?tp'5 


reve 


revi?nue. 


Mr    ENGEL.     Mr    Speaker 

marks   I  am  Including  table 
the   internal-revenue   rece 
PederaJ  Treasury,  and  the 
States  as  dirwrt  payments 
1934-37:  also  table  II, 
amount   of   internal   revenufc 
the  total  expenditures  made 
payments  to  each  State 
also,  table  III  showing  the 
nues    received   by    the 
1937,  inclusive,  and  the 
nue  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
I   and   II   show   the 
table  III  shows  the   total 
toms  and  miscellaneous 

It  Ls  mteresting  to  note 
1934  37.   South   Dakota  reo' 
Dakota   received   back   20   t 
New  Mexico  received  back 
while  Mississippi  and 
10  times  the  amount  they 
cetved   back  approximately 
while    Wyoming    received 
amount  she  paid  in. 

The  States  of  Alabama.  A 
New  Mexico.  North  Dakota, 
."sl.viippl.   and   Nebraska   paic 
$228,478,271    and    received 
words,  these  11  States  recei|t' 
000  more,  or  almost  six  t 
United  States  Treasury. 

It  is  further  Interesting 
ceived  back  approximately 
Pennsylvania,  with  the 
approximately  70  percent  of 
and  South  Dakota  received 
they  paid  in.  New  Mexico  14 
10  times  what  they  paid  in 
in  10  times  as  much  as  she 


.  under  leave  to  extend  my  n  - 

I.  compiled  by  myself,  showirg 

paid  by  each  State  into  tl  e 

expenditures  made  by  the  United 

each  State  for  the  fiscal  yeais 

compijled  by  myself,  showing  the  tot. J 

collected   in   each   State   and 

by  the  United  States  as  direct 

fro*!  July  1.  1933,  to  June  30,  1937; 

itemized  statement  of  all  reve- 

Peddral   Government    from    1932    to 

President's  Budget  estimate  of  reve- 

ending  June  30.  1938.    Tabks 

internal-revenue    receipts   only,    while 

enue  received,  including  cui- 


II 
Arkansas 


tmies 


to 


^ut« 


.M*NaTT!» 


.4  la.1 1  s       

.Vru>in:4      

.4rlt*ns.i<  

(.'^li*'.>rn!H       , 

roi.«--i.!       

Cotin*"-ti''it      

l>eiA«Are  

I)i.-«lrul  of  Coliimt  u 

ritwiila     

0*uriia- 

llawiii 

l.iiho - 

lUu).  I* 

1ml  tin*. 

low*.     .-   — 

Kau.'avs 

Kentiirkv 

Lout.«'.an;t     

M&irw 

Marylan.1 

M»*.'«*i-*ni.«!'j;     ,  , . 

Mic^Ir«n 

Mtnn«Ni  ta        . -       . 

luiernaLi-n-v^nix-  rw»i[>rs  >  y  -:.i 
Ti«|>— iliiiif  oiiki*  by  I  oiUs:  ^ 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


ICHIG.\N 


REPRESENTATIVES 
day  of  Tuesday.  June  I4» ,  19i  8 


that  during  this  4-year  perio<l. 

Ived  back  21   times  and  Norta 

mes   the   amount   they  paid   in. 

times  the  amount  she  paid  in. 

received  back  approximately 

I^id  in.     Idaho  and  Arizona  re- 

eight  times  what   they  paid  in 

tjack    more    than    six    times    the 


izona,  Arkansas,  Idaho.  Kan.sa=;, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming.  Mis- 

in  during  that  4-year  period 
back  $1,254,932,881.  In  otht  r 
ed  back  more  than  $1,000,000  - 

as  much,  as  they  paid  into  the 


note  that  while  New  York  r^- 

J8  percent  of  what  she  paid  in. 

Gufljey-Earle  machine,  received  back 

what  she  paid  in.     While  North 

more  than  20  times  the  amount 

times.  Mississippi  and  Arkansj^s 

the  little  State  of  Delaware  pa;d 

leceived  back. 


It  is  further  int'-rpsfirT?  ^n  notp  that  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan paid  into  the  Unittcl  State.s  Treasury  in  1  year,  that  is 
in  1937.  $288  919  198  or  nrarly  $60  000.000  more  than  the 
above  11  State.s  paid  in  during  the  4-year  period.  Michigan 
received  back  dunnt;  the  enfirr  4-yf>ar  period  $344,724,335, 
while  these  11  States  reciv-d  back  $1,254,932,881. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts.  Gov  FYank  Murphy,  of  Michi- 
gan, came  back  to  Mich:gan  from  Wa^shmgton  recently  with 
a  triumphant  smile  on  his  face,  informing  the  people  of 
Michigan  that  h'"  was  succe.ssful  in  obtaining  a  $12,000,000 
grant  for  S'ate  haspitals.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
above  11  States  received  dunng  the  years  1934.  1935,  1936, 
and  1937  n^-ariy  $1,000  000.000  more  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  tht-y  paid  in  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Roose- 
vent  and  Mr  Murphy  whose  money  it  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  paid  to  the.se  State.s.  Was  that  billion  dollars 
paid  back  to  these  States  in  excess  of  what  they  paid  in 
taken  from  the  tax  rt-turns  of  the  taxpayers  of  Michigan 
or  was  It  taken  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and 
Permsyivania^ 

Anoth*^r  interesting  rcmparison  can  also  be  made  between 
Michican.  Minn^^sota.  and  Wisconsin,  which  are  practically 
adjoining  each  other  Minnesota  paid  in  during  this  4-year 
period  $201,904,631  and  cot  back  $253,290,465.  or  practically 
125  p^Tcent  of  what  she  paid  m,  Wisconsin,  during  the 
same  period,  paid  in  $234.354  472  and  got  back  $271,467,967, 
or  approximately  115  percent,  while  Michigan  paid  in  dur- 
ing that  4-year  p*-nod  $709  494.226  and  got  back  $344,724,335. 
or  approxi.mately  48  p^'rc^nt  of  what  she  paid  in.  May  I  ask 
Mr  Murphy  and  Mr  F^on.v^'velt  what  became  of  the  other 
$365,000,000  Mith.gan  paid  m  '  To  which  of  these  11  States 
was  Mlchiean  taxpayfn->'  money  given? 

What  I  want  to  iinpre.'<s  upon  the  people  back  home  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  magic  wand  down  here  with  which  we 
can  strike  a  magic  roi^k  calh'd  the  Unittxi  States  Treasury 
and  have  a  srr^-am  nf  cnld  rush  forth.  Every  dollar  that  is 
paid  back  to  tiv-  S\f">  by  the  Federal  Treasury  must  first 
flow  Into  the  P^'deral  Treasury  either  by  way  of  taxes  from 
the  taxpayers'  pcx-ket  or  m  the  form  of  bonds  with  the  tax- 
payers' name  on  them,  and  for  which  the  taxpayers  are 
responsible. 

While  table  I  conram,-  only  the  internal-revenue  receipts 
or  money  paid  m  dir^x-tly  by  the  State,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  if  in  1937  we  paced  th^^  total  amount  of  money 
collected  from  the  States  as  int*'rnal  revenue  into  one  col- 
um.n.  deduct  the  amount  paid  back  to  the  States  in  direct 
and  indirect  payments,  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  for  that  year,  we  hav^'  $31,000,000  left  for  operating 
expenses  of  the  Governmfnt  We  are  fast  reaching  the  point 
where  we  are  trying  to  have  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
port the  people  instead  of  the  people  supporting  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Table  I. — lntemal-ret>enue  receipts  by  States  and  Territories  and  expenditures  made  by  United  States  as  direct  payments  to 

States — Continued 


State 
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1937 

Eipenditures, 
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1.331,176 

17.  451.t>58 

80.  tiTA,  6»8 

Z  636.  170 

1.  4.50.  368 

122.  m%  343 

14.  16.1  ls2 

8.  tr29.  823 

43,  49'.(.  lA-i 

1,174.765 

47.5,  22.5 

697,8.3 

;. 

$?7.  687.  48.1 

43,  ,599,  MO 

Mont.^na 

NptTv^ka 

Nevaii.i .   

New  H.inipshire 

18,  (.rift,  ix,»i 

15.8.59.636 

6.  521,5.'i8 

7, 221.  an 

New  Jersey 

53,311.954 
8,5.39.871 

180,843  4ri 

North  Carolina 

80  3X.  04.5 

North  DakoU 

dhio            - 

17,  .'49.  214 
106.601.207 

()k  l.'ihoma            --- - 

88.  687.  8.5U 

Orpi'i'H      

^(■:l'i-^l^:in!•^. - - 

Hbi-U-  KKii',!  _ - 

S<lUt.^  ("urolina 

Stmt  I.  DakuUt 

17,425,595 
126.  8.55,  891 
7.  44.3.  64h 
2&,  95.5.  166 
23.  75K.0« 
30,  364,  384 

TfXHS                      

68,432,54.4 

rmh                    

11150,5.41 

N'crnifint 

4,  122,  164 

\';ririTn«    .- 

Washmpton - 

W  I'si  \" irv'ir.w 

21,621.8«,8 
r  752.539 

3i.eyzu'i4 

61 .  7.86,  276 

7,114,  156 

Phiiippiuf  Islands  -  

238 

Pnertn    Rim 

7,581,729 

Totjil - 

4,  6.53,  195.  315 

3.  746,  175,  683 

3.  ,530.  208,  381 

2,  171, 861,  IW 

•     3,  2':w,  435.  572        2,  2(;  1,  313  214 

i 

1     2,  672.  23y,  194 

1,836.  ('10.931 

Table  II 


SUte 


Alnhama 

A  la-sk  a 

An.'ona  . . .. 

Arli)',ns!i< 

("!ihl<,r:;!:i... 
roiomdo 
ConnectitTit. 
Dtliiwiin.' 


l)istrict  of  e 
FIcndu     ... 

Qei  irriu 

Il:iwriii     _.. 

Idaho 

lUino 


ilurnhia 


Indiarift 
Iowa . 


Kansa.'= 

Kentucky 

Loui'-iana. . 

Miiiue 

■Marylsnd.       

Wa,s.<!!i<-hus«'tts 

Michirin _ 

Minnr-.-i'ta 

Missis.si[ipi 

Mi.s.-fnuri    

MontAna 

Netirv.'^ka 

Nt'vfwla    

New  Hampshire   .. 

New  Jersey    

Nt'w  Mi'xif^' . . - 

New  ^'ork    

North  Carolma 

North  Dakota 

Ohio    .    

Citlaiioiiia 

Orepnn.    .       _. 

Pennf^-lvania 

Rhixle  IMand 

Boiith  C'fu-olina 

Pouth  Dakota 

Tennt'i»eo 

Tr:^  i."*        

1't.ih     .-  

Verruotjt 

Virp-lnJH    . 

Wii.'ihuit'tor!. 

\\i'Sl  Vircinia. 

Wiscrinsin  .   .   

Wyomitifr 

Philippine  I.slands. 

I*uertfl  Kirtj       

Virgin  Islunds 


Total. 


.^moiirt  inter- 
nal re  \  enue 
co!lec-ted  in 
State  from 

July  1.  1933.  to 
June  30,  1937 


$41,698.  106 

1.6>sW.  773 
8.  2fl3.  375 

15,  7;C5.  183 
77'',.  14^,705 

78,  76.3.  S.56 
189.  »',.5.  962 
147.  746.  469 

64.  415.  .596 

92.  0.35.  473 
103.  2.57,  28,H 

81.  199. '262 

8.  .t^7,  .582 
224.  737,  1.V3 
2«!.  831.  629 

80.  H09.  399 

7f,  5.3'«.  3tV5 
364  612. 816 
103.  244.  2(M 

3;i.  519.421 
245.  .3«->4.  *<72 
4M.8yo.  ft43 
709,  494,  226 
201.9.14.611 

12,  1A5,  167 

3-;7.  inf.,  2:^8 

19.79.5,9,56 
40,  ■A72.  71^ 

9,  97V.  ^4J) 
2l!  7(ti  786 

194.  14.5 

a30.  937 

670.  094 

137,987.001) 

.5.  839,  9*19 

747,  44.5.  477 

184,  040.  707 

34.1,55,369 

140.  602.012 

7i..  017.  492 

95,  ■22*',,  249 

5.  789,  377 

79.  666,  275 
312.710.003 

18.741.371 

9,  192,  483 

690.713.187 

80.  ,5^(2,  164 
50.713,681 

234,  354.  472 
6,829.553 
3,  330,  678 
8.  117,078 


5.51. 

4. 

211. 


Total  ,11reict 
riayments  to 
Slateis  from 
July  1.  1933,  to 
June  .30,  1*37 


14,  146,  07«,  462 


$168,041,976 
5,  49ti  070 

f,2.  745.  380 
147.  58.3.  688 
503.9'.*4.024 
13<1.  81.3.  424 

92.  886,  868 

1.5.  344.  3(« 

63.  (>0f(.  492 
127.  360.  629 
1.59.  896,  815 

16.99^.917 

66,  42i  443 
616,262,846 
242,  072,  284 
161.  4«!.  428 
185.010.  >05 
140.21.5.605 
143,499.061 

47.  244,  544 
106.  Z18.  219 
369.  9:«,  .^80 
.344.  724.  3:i5 
2.53,  290,  46.5 
129,  193.  129 
2f;i,  lOe..  238 
101,917,009 
134.71.5,863 

27,  r>56,  055 

32,  320.  470 
285,  965.  :J0« 

69.  .532.  794 
1,217.752.743 
14.5.474.646 
120.346.313 
664.  566.  827 
201.666,910 

96.  692,  748 
788  234.  476 

39,  047,  823 
110,  .540,  960 
127,544.819 
135,  778,  019 
382,136,391 

6.5.  642.  222 

24,  925. 329 
110.806,832 
146,438,175 
129.815,708 
271,467.  9r,7 

43,  735,  673 
806,059 

42.212,418 
008.511 


9, 946, 300,  918 


Table  Ul— Federal  revenue  receipts,  1932-38 


Pntirce 


Year  (In  millions  of  dul;.ir-; 


19.38  PA- 1 
Innate  I 


1937 


1936 


Intemril  revenue: 

hiciirne  tax     2,692,9  Z  15 

M  i'.cs'ilHiieou.s     in- 

lern;il  revenue     .  \2.  279,  6  j2,  181,  2 

T'n.:i<t  ennchnien!  j         5  0  j        ,*  9 

SfK-ial  .Security.     ..      671,0  j     262.2 

Carrier?    and    em-  |  i 

plo.vees ....j     160,3  j         0.3 

Procesi^Lng  taxes  ...  .  j 

Total,      int«rn;4l  i  I  i 

revenue      ,   .    ,l5.  698  7  1 4.  ,597  I  13.512  8 

rustor!is._.    ._.    I     415.3  I     48»>.  4  ,     386  8 

Misceiliiueous  reveniiB.j    206.5)    210. 3  |    216  3 


1935 


1934 


1,42',  P    1.099   1    j     818.  n 
2,0l.<b,  e  |1,6<57,  2  ;1,  469.6 


1933  1932 


74^1  2  '   1,057  3 
868.  2  I       5.<.i3,  7 


7(,  6 


353  0 


-I 


.(. 


3.  7~7  7  '2.''.4r\.f    1.  6(^  4 


343.4   i     313.  4 


79.  4 


lOi,  0 


1 ,  V.l  0 
2VL8  j  327.7 
224.6  ilV.O 


tr rand  total )6,320.5  ,6,293,8  ;4.115,9  13.800.5    ,i,ll5.6  |2.07a.7  j  1006.7 

Note  -Tfie  at>ove  fifuras  for  1938  :»re  taken  from  iht>  Presiiient  >  Budpei  estmiat*. 
Af  of  J"une  15.  totn!  cv.n(H-l:on..;  for  the  fi.--(-il  .ve;ir  19.3n  r.oo]  a!  $5.7'^.0<Ki,'XKl  This 
amount  will  be  con.sideraWy  increased  by  Uie  quarterly  Lasiallmcnls  of  inoorn*  tai 
due  oti  Juuc  15,  remaiuiuf  unpaid  t  n  thai  date. 


The  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thvj-sday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).  19iS 


LETTER   PROM    RAY   N.   DAVIS 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
include  in  my  extension  of  remarks  a  persuasively  phrased 
letter  from  Mr.  Ray  N.  Davis,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  discussing 
the  attitude  of  liberals  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  toward  the 
recent  reorganization  bill.    T^e  letter  is  as  follows: 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  March  31.  193S. 
Representative  John  M.  Coftie, 

Wa^inffton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  note  the  attlttide  ol  the  newspapers  of  the  North- 
west on  the  reorganlBatlon  bill  jjassed  by  the  Senate  last  week 
Tills  attitude  ia  eTeryttLlng  but  lavorable.     We  are  uot  Kurprlaed 
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again  Bt 


•t  ihU  attitude  of  th<»  newsp^pei-s 

•ive  fuppon  of  th!»  bill      Senatoi 
ato.  why    we  cant  imagine  unli 
to  send   t^lrgramj  to   him 
that  the  men  who  elected  turn 

1  EUH-au.«#   Lh'*y  dldn  t  have 

2  Because   thfy   thought   he 

3  Be<  ause  they  are  too  buiry 
ton  is  from  that  kind  of  Toter 
election  day. 

It  ti  our  opinion  that  the 
CongTTfai  because  of  the   nature 
the  only  way  tatlafactory  reforir 
cf  reach  of  the  personnel  of  th 
ft-el   that   Congresa   would   be   r 
by  this  measure,  and  that   rhe 
cxinfldence  In  the  slnrerlty  of 

The  opposition  to  this  bill 
tried    to    discredit    President 
for   the  effect  It  wiU   have  on 
ahout  of  "Dictator"  raised  by 
crata    la   Insincere,    untrue,    and 
Congresa   is   fully   safeguarded 
withm  GO  days  of  any  changes 

We   believe   that   a   majority 
think  as  we  do  on  this  matter 
not  TKrite  nor  wire  you  their  op 
TOted  for  you  In  the   first  place 
frams.  and  phone  calls      Our 
auch  scheme      The  majority  bell 
something    dene    In   this   matu- 
any  offlcial  that  does  not  warml^ 
V«ry  tjruly, 


but  we  will  erpect  your  a^^res-    ' 

Botnr  voted  against  It  !n  the  Sf^n- 

because  of  a  concerted  campaizn 

It      The   Senator   has  forgt f.e:: 

to  ofBce  dldnt  send  telegrams   for 


Ro»e 

tr 


P^fS 


EXTEXSION 


the  money 
as  a  liberal  and   expected   him   tc 

making   a  llvlna;      Your   ^upp.-irt 
He  doesn't  say   much  except   on 

Oo^mment  cannot  be  rporgani»"1  b:- 

of   the   Job.     It    ■seems   to   us    'ha' 

can  be  made  is  by  an  agency  out, 

departments  t>eui£;  reformed      We 

llev*»d    of    a   rather    impossible    Jot) 

people  might  regain  a  mearure   o^ 

gc  vernment. 

cfime«  from   a  group   that   has   lonj; 
veil    and    the   Democratic    Party 
e  election   in    1933   and    1940      Thr 
Republicans  and  conservative  Demo 
tn.imped   up   for   political    rf>ft-cns 
t|y   the   clause   provnding   for   rrview 
Drdered. 

4t   the   voters  of  tho    Sixth  District 

Thp<«e  people  more  than   llkriy  wll 

nlon.  while  a  minority,  *bo   neve- 

wiU  deluge  you  w.th  letters    tele- 

afcv'ce  IS-  I>jn't  be  taken  Ir.  by  an;- 

eves  reform  Is  nf><-essary  and  -.vrin' 

and    they   will    be   impatient    with 

support  It.  I 


Rat   N    Davis, 


Federal  Laiid-Bank  Loans 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  BIERMANN 

Oh    IO\V.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 
Thursday.  Jun-e  16  <lemla*tv?  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14> .  193^ 

Mr.  BIERMANN  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  am  preat:.- 
obliged  to  the  membership  <if  the  House.  This  tune  I  wiili 
to  tharik  the  House  for  pa&ing  H.  R.  10530.  which  I  intro- 
duced in  this  body  on  May  I  .  It  is  now  the  lav.  of  the  lan<l 
and  It  is  a  great  boon  to  th?  faumers  of  our  country.  This 
measure,  which  I  introduced  in  the  House  and  which  Sen 
ator  OUY  M.  Gitx-iTTK.  of  my  State,  introduced  in  the  Senatt 
extends  3 'a  percent  interest  on  Federal  land-bank  loans 
and  4  percent  interest  on  land-bank  commissioner  loan.-, 
both  until  June  30.  1940. 

The    Farm    Credit    Admiiiistration    informs   us    that    th 
3ij-porcent  rale  will  benefit  about  630.000  borrowers  whi 
owe  $2,025,000,000.  and  thafl  the  4-percent  rate  will  t>enefit 
about   450.000   borrowers  who  owe   $800,000,000      The   dif- 


and  the  normal  rates  saves  the 
ted  States   about   $40,000,000    i 
year.    Of  course,  these  low  hites  also  help  to  keep  down  th- 
interest    rates   made   by    banls.    insurance   companies,    ani 
other  lending  agencies,  fror^  which  farmers  borrow  money. 

the  Government  agencies,  the 
other  rates  to  farmers  unquestionably  would  be  higher  than 
they  are.  probably  much  higher. 

The  Farm  Credit  Admin  stration  has  been  a  great  help 
to  the  farmers  of  America  Let  me  refer  to  one  of  their 
actlvttJcs  which  has  not  been  given  much  publicity.     That 


ference  between  these  rates 
farm   tx)rrowers  of  the  Un 


is  its  aid  to  farm  tenants 


md  farm  laborers  who  want  to 


become  farm   owners.     Sln;e  we  passed  the  Farm  Credit 


Act  of  1935.  to  which  I  gave 
Administration   h&s   loanec 


More  than  $130,000,000  ha^ 


These  new  farm  owners  an 


anient  support,  the  Farm  Credt 
money   to   enable   more    thaa 


55.000  farm  tenant*  and  laborers  to  become  farm  owner  j. 


been  loaned  in  this  very  prac- 


tical elTort  to  make  owners  (lut  of  tenants  and  farm  laborers. 


going  to  enjoy  the  3V^-  and  4- 


percent  interest  r&tes  provided  by  H.  R.  10530.    In  passing 


that  bill  Connress  h;i.=:  rr. 
solution  of  farm  tenar:,,'y 

These  low  i.-.t.:- 
borrowers      Th*-:/ 

thcref,Dre.    thry    art. 


iC- 


a  prarticil  contribution  to  the 


r.aes  mere  i-e  the  net  Income  nf  the 
(■:-e?.se  th-'  \a!ti!'  of  farm  lands,  and, 
..:    ':>  Mt  fit    :vjt   or.;y   to   the   borrowers 

themselvfs  but   to  every  owner  of  a  i.irin.  even  though  ho 

does  not  owe  a  dollar  on  his  property. 


The  Good-Neighluir  Policy  in  Mexico 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 
HON 


Thu- 
Mr 


IN  THl:-: 
FISH.     M: 


.  HAMILTON   FISH 

Ul-    .NKW    VijUK 

OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

it  c/:j'at;tt'  cUi:^  uf  Tucc.dai/.  June  14) ,  1938 


Sp-ak.'r.  the  gocd-neiehbor  policy  In 
Me-Vico  has  run  foul  of  the  determination  of  the  radical  kov- 
ernm^'nt  of  President  Cardenas  to  emulate  the  Communists 
of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  seizure  of  pr.vate  property  of  Ameri- 
cans and  other  foreigners.  Althouch  the  present  bankrupt 
government  of  Mexico  continues  to  ass^^rt  that  it  will  pay  for 
the  property  confiscated,  no  one  who  knows  anything  about 
Mexico  expects  a  fair  or  reasonable  pa>7nent  for  the  propt^rty 
expropriated.  The  Mexican  Governm'-'nt  has  already  re- 
pudiated Its  external  debts  of  $1,000,000,000.  having  paid 
nothing  or.  them  since  1927. 

Some  400  farms  and  ranches  belonging  to  American  citi- 
zens have  been  taken  over  by  the  Mexican  Government 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  addition  to  the  seizure  of  other 
properties  -U(h  as  that  of  approximately  $100,000,000  of 
Am-Tioan  oil  interests. 

The  American  claimants,  despairing  nf  receiving  any  pay- 
ment, are  now  appealing  to  our  Government  t.o  reimburse 
them.  I  am  unable  to  understand  the  weak  and  vasciUating 
attitude  of  President  Roosevelt  in  n  :.t  demanding  the  resto- 
ration of  American  property  or  full  mrt^'ninity  for  damages, 
which  cou'.rt  bt^  the  only  satisfactory  s^jtilement.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  procrastinate,  our  citizens  will  probably  lo.se  every- 
thing, or  obtain  agrarian  bonds  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
which  are  and  will  be  utterly  valueless. 

Just  why  Secretary  Hull  compromtses  with  Mex'can  rad- 
icalism, which  differs  little  from  Russian  communism,  has 
not  been  made  known  to  the  public.  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment continues  its  present  policy  ;t  will  be  aiding  and  ab«.^t- 
tmg  the  .-pread  of  communi,--m  throughout  Latin  America 
and  the  expropriation  of  our  properties  in  Mexico  will  be 
followed  bv  seizur*^  of  our  sugar  mills  in  Cuba  and  mines  in 
Chile.  a.s  well  as  oth'^r  investments  in  Latin  America.  This 
would  bp  *he  logical  result  of  our  failure  to  protest  vigor- 
ou.sly  and  protect  the  interests  of  American  citizens  in 
Mexico. 

The  administration's  p'i!:cy  of  permitting  the  confiscation 
of  Am.encan  property  :n  i^ur  si.^ter  republic,  and  then  is- 
suing blustering  attacks  and  threats  of  war  against  Japan 
in  case  any  American  property  is  damaged  in  the  war  zone 
in  China  is  utterly  illogical  and  incon^iistent. 

Under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  have  a  definite  responsi- 
bility to  other  nations  to  iri^sure  the.r  ciazeas  of  fair  treat- 
ment in  South  and  Central  American  countries.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  du*y  to  help  through  our  influence  to  safe- 
guard their  prcpt'rty.  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  since  .■/e 
insist  that  no  foreign  nations  shall  either  invade  or  u.se 
force  to  collect  debts  to  protect  their  citizens  in  Latin 
America. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  a,=  if  the  good-neighbor  policy  has 
blown  up.  and  ha.>  become  a  boomerang,  encouraging  the 
seizure  of  American  property  and  the  spread  of  Mexican 
communism  throughout  South  and  Central  America,  which 
is  bound  to  cause  a  severe  set-back  to  the  promotion  of  our 
friendly  trade  reiaUons  with  Laim  America. 
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FaJ-mers  Being  Denied  Benefits  of  Electricity 
by  Power  Trust 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESELNTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  aegislattve  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr,  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  column  by 
William  T.  Evjue.  editor  of  the  Capital  Times,  of  Madison. 
Wis.,  which  app)eared  in  the  issue  of  his  daily  paper  on 
June  12.  1938.  This  story  of  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  of 
Iowa  County.  Wis.,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  electricity,  and 
their  being  thwarted  by  the  private  utility  company,  raises 
some  important  questions. 

The  power  companies  are  given  very  valuable  franchises 
by  the  people  of  the  State.  In  return  they  are  expected  to 
render  adequate  ser\-ice  at  reasonable  cost.  But  instead  of 
doing  so.  as  this  story  indicates,  they  are  apparently  denjring 
the  use  of  electricity  to  the  farmers  by  their  unreasonable 
demands.  They  seemingly  do  not  care  whether  the  farmers 
and  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  enjoy  the  blessings  of  elec- 
tricity or  not.  They  are  following  a  practice  and  policy  of 
scarcity  and  denying  ser\'ice  to  the  people.  They  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  skimming  the  cream  and  making 
monopoly  profits. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  private  utilities  to  give 
service,  and  because  of  their  high  and  prohibitive  rates,  many 
communities  have  already  municipally  owned  power  plants. 
Tile  Federal  Government  has  established  and  extended  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  In  the  present  Con- 
gress I  spoke  and  worked  for  an  additional  $100,000,000  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  R.  E.  A.  This  was  done.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  people  are  finding  a  way  to  meet  their  needs 
for  cheap  electricity,  regardless  of  the  unscrupulous  opposi- 
tion of  the  Power  Trust.  The  people  are  driven  to  govern- 
mental action  by  the  unwillingness  to  give  service,  the  in- 
efficiency and  the  monopolistic  greed  of  the  power  com- 
panies. 

The  writer  of  the  following  column.  William  T.  Evjue.  is 
to  be  commended.  He  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  public 
ownership  of  the  utilities,  and  has  given  many  a  good  blow 
in  the  struggle  of  the  people  against  the  Power  Trust. 

IOWA    COUNTT     STOBY FARM     KLECTREFICATION SKJMMLNG    THE    CKiAM 

(By  WUUam  T.  E\-Jue) 

Here  Is  an  astounding  story  brought  in  to  the  Capital  Times 
this  week  end  by  an  Iowa  County  farmer  who.  for  a  number  of 
very  good  reasons,  has  lost  faith  in  the  promisee  of  the  big  private 
utliities  and  does  not  believe  the  high-sounding  statements  made 
by  big  utility  executives  of  how  the  power  companies  are  bring- 
liig  modern  electric  service  to  the  farms  and  rural  areas  of  State 
and  Nation 

This  Iowa  County  farmer  lives  in  the  town  of  Linden  in  what  la 
known  as  the  Bloomfield  community  near  Mineral  Point.  Fot  a 
long  Ume  the  farmers  Ln  that  area,  their  farms  located  between 
two  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.  lines,  have  been  trying  to  get 
electric  service.  To  supply  them  with  current.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  power  company  to  construct  about  8  miles  of  lines, 
lu  February  of  1987  a  meeting  of  the  24  farmers  whose  farms  are 
along  the  proposed  power  line  was  held  and  22  of  the  24  signed 
up  for  electric  service. 

The  farmers  thus  agreed  to  do  their  part  and  expjected  the 
power  company  to  do  Its  part.  But  then  began  a  series  of  disap- 
pointments, and  today,  over  a  year  later,  these  Iowa  covmty 
farmers  not  only  have  no  electric  service  but  construction  of  the 
line  In  the  future  is  still  very  much  in  doubt.  And  more  than 
that,  these  farmers  have  signed  tip  to  buy  some  (2,800  worth 
cf  electric  appliances  from  the  power  company  which  are  abso- 
lutely worthless  to  them  unless  they  are  supplied  with  electric 
current. 

The  story  of  that  $3,800  worth  of  electric  appllanoes  as  related  to 
the  Capital  Times  by  this  Iowa  County  farmer  Is  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  picture,  revealing  to  what  a  sorry  estate  has  siuak 
tiie  company-customer  ethics  of  the  utilities.  The  power  company, 
we  are  told,  sent  a  salesman  to  call  on  the  23  farmers  who  bad 


slgiM^  the  service  contract  and  told  .hem  it  would  be  necessary 
that  they  buv  1800  worth  of  appliances  from  the  power  company  if 
thev  wanted  "the  power  line  constructed  The  fanners  bought — in 
fact,  they  t  xceeded  the  WOO  by  $2,000.  and  now  all  they  have  to 
show  are  ewiles  siips  for  last  y«ar  a  models  of  electrical  equipment. 
Our  Icwa  County  visitor  showed  us  one  of  the  saies  slips  under 
which  he  had  purcha-ed  approximately  fl90  worth  of  equipment. 
It  calls  for  a  down  payment  of  $18  and  30  monthly  payments  of 
i.6  50  each  Incluaed  in  the  total  ip  a  $as  carrj-lng  charge — which 
hi^urto  out  about  12  percent  annuaily  on  the  unpaid  balance.  In 
other  words.  It  locks  as  though  these  Iowa  County  farmers  were  not 
only  InfltK  need  into  ordering  ii  l^rge  amount  of  electrical  equlp- 
n.i  nt  but  they  w^ere  soaked  high  Interest  rates  and  service  charges 
ati  well, 

Eflorts  of  these  farmers  to  get  construction  stajrted  on  the  power 
Hnt^'  have  hw^n  unavtil'.lng  Officials  of  the  Wisconsin  Power  ft 
Ught  Co.  last  year  told  them  that  the  project  had  been  approved. 
but  that  after  the  end  of  the  company's  fiscal  year  rolled  around. 
the  project  and  other  uusi-aaled  constructioii  work  were  automati- 
cally canceled 

The  construction  cost  of  the  proposed  8-mlle  power  line  has 
also  been  a  discotiraglng  factor  to  these  Iowa  County  farmers. 
The  com.p;iny  claims  the  erection  of  the  power  luie  wUl  cost 
$1,000  per  mile,  or  a  total  cf  $8,000  for  the  entire  project.  To 
put  up  such  a  line,  the  company  maintained,  It  would  have  to 
have  an  average  of  at  least  three  customers  to  the  mile.  Tlie  22 
farmers  who  signed  up  lor  service  were  just  2  short  of  the  required 
24.  and  the  power  company  is  said  to  have  used  thxs  as  an  excuse 

for  the  delay  In  starting  the  line  

Later  the  power  company  sought  to  change  Its  proposal  to 
finance  construction  of  the  line  entirely  from  its  own  funds  and 
cut  its  offer  to  $200  i>er  customer — that  Is.  the  cost  being  $1,000 
per  mile  or  $333  per  customer,  the  company  said  it  would  put  up 
only  $200  toward  the  cost  of  construction,  and  each  ctistomer 
wotild  have  to  put  up  the  $138  differer>ce.  All  of  which  makes  the 
possibility  of  these  town  of  Linden  farmers  getting  electric  cur- 
rent to  help  them  run  their  farms  more  efBciently  more  remoi* 
than  ever. 

The  power  company  officials  also  argued  that  they  did  not  have 
the  money  to  spare  to  build  this  power  line  Well,  one  can  only 
notice  that  the  WlMXinsin  Power  A  Light  Co.  never  seems  to  have 
any  difficulty  finding  money  to  hire  high-priced  lobbyists  or  to 
wage  costly  propaganda  campaigns  against  public  ownership  pro- 
posals when  they  are  raised  in  any  community  where  it  has  a 
monopoly  on  the  supplying  of  electric  current 

Ttie  Capital  Times  for  years  has  been  pointing  out  the  pracrtice 
of  the  private  utilities  in  always  seeking  to  "skim  the  cream  '  off 
the  trtlMty  field  and  grab  off  monopolies  where  they  can  find  the 
most  favorable  markets  and  make  the  biggest  profita.  The  power 
companies  are  always  reluctant,  in  spite  of  their  pretentious 
claims  about  bringing  eltnitricity  to  the  farm,  to  invest  money  for 
serving  sparsely  settled  areas  where  the  chances  for  big  pTifits  are 
slim.  The  situation  that  exist.s  in  the  town  of  Linden  in  Iowa 
County  certainly  Is  a  significant  case  In  point. 
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Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  to  speak  before 
this  House  for  the  last  time.  I  take  the  floor  with  mixed 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  regret,  for,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
I  am  not  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  this  House.  Instead, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  hist  Democratic  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California,  the  Honorable  James  Budd.  I  am 
laying  down  ray  duties  as  Congressman  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  governorship  of  my  native  State. 

It  is  42  years  since  the  State  of  California  has  had  a  Demo- 
cratic chief  executive  and  a  Democratic  administration.  It 
is  an  amazing  thing  that  this  should  be  true,  because  for  a 
number  of  years  my  native  State  has  had  a  preponderance 
of  Its  voters  registerd  as  members  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  vicissitudes  of  pohtics  have  prevented  us  from  enjoying  a 
change  in  administration,  but  1938  will  unquestionably  bring 
California  into  membership  in  that  band  of  States  which  do 
have  Democratic  administratiDns. 

I  hope  I  will  be  parctoned  for  a  i;>er8onal  reference  at  this 
point. 
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I  was  bom  In  the  year 
ernor  of  CaJifornia.    My  father 
fore  him  took  a  keen  and 
my  native  State.    My  father 
kr.ow  him.  If  not  in  person 
he  wa5  for  1 6  years  E)emocrat  c 
California.     It  Is.  therefore 
drvn  .should  wl&h  to  carry  on 
5t-rv:ce  to  the  people  of  my 
home  to  offer  my  candidacy 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could 
expressing  ray  deep  persona 
those  *ho  have  contributed 
in«ton     I  desire  to  extend 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
and  for  the  recognition  w 
me      My  father  and  I  were 
California,  and  we  were  pn 
turn  of  his  first  campaign  in 
tht>  President  is  one  of  a 
many  kindnesses. 

I   cannot  leave  this  HoiL'^je 
gratiflcaUon   to   the 
been  signally  honored  in  my 
and  I  have  accepted  these 
recognition  as  a  charge  and 
behalf   of   California, 
personal  pnde  in  the  fact 
make  me  the  fourth  rankl 
position  as  chief  assistant 
pleasure  to  me  to  accept 
all  that  I  might  to 
would  reflect  credit  upon 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
and  the  people  of  the  Stat« 
the  cooperation  which  you. 
me  and  my  fellows  from 
of  our  desires  and  ambitions 

I   cannot   leave   this  H 
personal   gratitude   to   all 
courteously   aided   me   wher, 
bring  before  Congress  some 
the  needs  of  California 

I  cannot   leave   this  Hou^ 
my  appreciation  to  my  co 
prlations   Committee.     The3 
known  my  dreams,  my 
building  and  the  developmejit 
I  have  been  the  only 
from  California.  It  has 
lead — yes.  and  sometimes  t<' 
side  red  the  fair  share  of 
and  in  the  Federal  progra^ 
told  me  so.  that  most  of 
slder   California   a  favored 
blessed  by  Nature  and  by 
spirit  of  its  citizens.     But 
aid  which  California  has 
ests  of  the  national  welfar^ 
the  State  itself. 

During  my  years  as  a 
not  only  to  serve  my  district 
try.     All  of  you  know  my 
adt'quate  national  deiense. 
lleved  that  national  defense 
protection  from  the  enemy 
subversive  InflueiKe  within 
and   a   powerful   navy 
in  this  Congress.     We  hav4 
against  subversive  Influence  i 
tion  of  the  President  s 
sure  knowledge  that  tinrest 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
leged  to  serve  in  this  House 


Jim  Budd  was  elected  Goy- 
before  me  and  his  father  be- 
interest  in  the  welfare  of 
|ras  born  there  and  moat  of  you 
t  least  by  reputation,  because 
national  committeeman  from 
logical,  I  believe,  that  his  chil- 
amd  perpetuate  a  fine  record  of 
ve  State.     And  so  I  am  going 
Governor  to  California, 
not  leave  this  House  without 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
largely  to  my  years  in  Wash- 
sincere  thanks  to  President 
or  his  friendship  and  support 
he  has  seen  fit  to  extend  to 
among  his  first  supporters  in 
rileged  to  aid  in  the  organiza- 
my  SUte.    My  feeling  toward 
and  gratitude  for  his 
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without  expressing  my  deep 

of   the   party.     I   have 

three  terms  as  a  Congressman. 

hinors  not  so  much  as  a  personal 

a  responsibihty  laid  upon  me  in 

me,   I   have   not    taken   any 

that  the  party  has  seen  f\t  to 

Member  of  this  House  in  my 

hip.     It  has  been  a  Joy  and  a 

i^ese  responsibilities  and   to   do 

my  duties  in  a  way  which 

Cailifomia. 

my  colleagues  in  this  House. 

of  California  are  grateful  for 

iny  colleagiies.  have  extended  to 

California  In  the  accomplishment 

for  our  State. 

without   expressing  my   deep 

my   colleagues   who   have   so 

it   has   been   my   privilege   to 

of  the  problems  and  some  of 


without  especially  oxpressing 
ll^agues,  members  of  the  Appro- 
more   than    any    others   have 
.  my  enthusiasms  for  the  up- 
of  my  native  State.     Because 
member  of  that  committee 
my  duty  and  my  privilege  to 
fight — for  what  we  have  con- 
omia  in  the  Federal  bounty 
I  know,  because  they  have 
gentlemen  in  this  House  con- 
State.    It  Is   a   favored   State. 
the  intelhgent   and   progressive 
often  than  not  the  Federal 
r^uested  has  been  in  the  inter- 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of 


Congressman  it  has  been  my  ambition 

and  my  State  but  also  my  coun- 

^eal  and  my  enthusiasm  for  an 

All  of  you  know  that  I  have  be- 

has  two  parallel  requirements — 

without  and  protection  from  the 

We  have  built  a  strong  army 

the   time   that  I   have   been 

also  built  a  strong  protection 

from  within  through  the  adop- 

for  emei^ency  relief  in  the 

thrives  upon  hungry  stomachs. 

E'ateful  that  I  have  been  privi- 

dunng  a  time  in  which  so  much 


history  has  been  marie  In  behalf  of  the  common  man.  It 
has  been  my  happy  duty  to  supp«:)rt  a  lor.g  list  of  measures 
tending  to  lighten  th.t-  i(r.  uf  the  common  man  and  woman. 
to  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  wcrfcingman.  and  to  conserve 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  the  resources  of  this 
country,  wluch  very  properly  bdoni.-  to  them. 

I  wish  to  thank  you.  my  coil-agues  in  this  House,  for  your 
assistance  and  f<  r  your  vote.s.  which  have  made  it  possible  to 
report  to  the  people  uf  CaLfornia  success  in  many  projec*3 
close  to  their  h-^ar's  and  rlo.^  to  their  economic  security. 
While  it  has  b»'tn  my  priv!l»--ee  to  spon.=;or  and  to  uphold  these 
various  projects,  it  h.is  b^«en  your  s\-mpathy,  your  under- 
standjig.  and  y  ..ur  v  )t,t.>  which  have  made  them  actual 
accomplishments  d'ei  we  of  Califurnia  have  dresimed  Ihem. 
In  the  name  <'f  ;h->  peoph'  :;f  California.  I  thank  you  for 
your  aid  to  me  and  to  my  fellow  Cungres-smen  from  Cali- 
furnia in  making  a  fact  the  great  Central  VaUeys  water 
project  in  my  n.itive  State.  I  am  proud  of  my  contribution 
before  the  .Appr'^priatuins  Cnmmi'tee  and  its  subcommittee  in 
securing  the  appropriations  which  will  in  time  amount  to 
$170,000,000  for  that  great  project. 

The  people  of  California  thank  you  through  me  for  the 
All-Amencan  Canal,  and  I  wi.-,h  here  publicly  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  my  fellow  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  were  influenced  by  my  plea  and  my  work  for 
that  great  project. 

Southern  California  in  particular  faces  a  new  era  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  pro.'-penty  because  of  the  water  and 
power  made  available  to  ttiat  section  by  the  completion  of 
the  great  Boulder  Dam  I  am  pruud  cf  my  part  in  securing 
completion  of  that  great  project,  and  through  me  California 
expresses  its  appreciation  to  my  colleagues  for  their  aid. 
their  counsel,  and  their  assistance  in  securing  this  great 
benefit  for  my  native  State 

San  Diego.  Calif  .  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  base  ports  of 
our  fleet.  It  has  been  an  increasingly  important  port  from 
the  standpoint  of  .^hipping  Here,  again.  I  am  constrained 
to  offer  my  thanks  to  you.  my  colleagues,  for  your  assistance 
in  aiding  me  to  carry  through  the  project  for  the  dredging  of 
that  harbi^r 

In  smaller  measure,  but  nonetheless  important  to  its  own 
area,  you  have  aided  me  m  my  fight  to  secure  improvements 
for  Newport  Harbor 

I  have  tK-^en  unusually  happy  in  my  close  contact  with  the 
Army  f'ngmeer  (<fSce  and.  as  you  know,  the  cooperation  of  my 
colleagues  m  this  House  has  made  it  possible  for  us  in  Cali- 
fornia to  derive  sreat  th^nefits  from  the  work  of  the  engineer 
of!ice. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  Alameda  and  the  Sacramento 
air  bases  and  I  am  sensitive  of  the  fact  that  I  could  never 
have  accom.plished  these  two  projects  had  I  not  been  aided 
sincerely  and  earnestly  by  my  colleagues  from  California  and 
the  cooperation  of  my  fellow  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Within  the  pa.=t  f>w  months  California  has  been  visited  by 
the  ravages  of  floods.    In  two  counties  in  southern  California 
alone  more  than  $50,000,000  of  damage  was  done  by  raging 
water.    I  would  like  to  pay  my  tribute  here  to  the  members 
of  the  southern  California  congressional  delegation,  who.  in 
the  face  of  the  emergency,  immediately  organized  themselves 
into  committees  to  represent  the  citizens  of  the  devastated 
areas  before  the  various  governmental  agencies  in  Washing- 
j  ton  havmg  to  do  with  emergency  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
}  prevention  of  similar  disasters  in  the  future.    I  am  informed 
i  that  there  exists  m  the  devastated  area  no  protection  for  the 
'  citizens  from  future  floods  other  than  the  dams  in  the  moun- 
tains and  that  all  the  control  works  which  the  counties  have 
i   labored  to  build  have  b^^en  swept  away. 

May  I  here  express  my  'hank-s  and  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  those  areas  for  the  quick  and  whole-hearted  cooperation 
which  you,  my  colleagues,  have  given  me  in  the  request  which 
I  have  made  for  rehabilitation  and  for  future  guaranties  that 
j  such  disasters  shall  not  be  repeated.  I  would  be  ungrateful 
i  did  I  not  also  extend  my  thanks  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
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sou*  hem  Calif orria  delegation  for  their  fine  work  with  me  In 
these  flood-control  projects. 

California,  as  every  State,  has  been  benefited  much  from 
Federal  relief  and  Federal  housing  appropriations.  You  all 
know  that  I  have  long  maintained  that  the  problems  of  Cali- 
fornia in  regard  to  relief  transcend  the  problems  of  other 
Slates  because  we  have  been  the  promised  land  for  citizens  of 
other  and  less-favored  areas  who  have  desired  to  come  to 
California  to  make  a  new  start  in  life  after  the  heavT  hand 
of  Nature  has  driven  them  from  their  former  homes. 

I  am  going  back  to  California  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
this  Congress  and  this  administration  know  and  realize  the 
peculiar  problems  of  my  native  State.  I  believe  that  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
my  many  friendships  and  my  many  contacts  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  that  I  can  to  an  even  larger  measure  upbuild  and 
maintain  the  interests  of  California  in  the  new  public  service 
which  I  seek. 

My  duties  in  this  Congress  during  the  past  6  years  have 
been  arduous  duties,  but  they  have  been  most  pleasant,  and 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  real  regret  that  I  bid  farewell  to  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House.  I  am,  I  hope,  justi- 
fiably proud  of  my  accompbshment  here,  but  I  realize  in  all 
humbleness  that  it  has  been  the  President,  the  party,  and  my 
colleagues  who  have  made  it  possible. 

I  thank  you. 
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ADDRESS   OP    HON.    JOHN    F     DOCKWEILER.    OF    CALIFHDRNIA, 
AT  LOS  ANGELES.  ON  JUNE  13.  1938 


Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  to  a  Democratic  group  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif, 
on  June  13.  1938: 

In  the  addresses  I  have  been  making  around  the  State  to  Demo- 
crats my  remarks  have  been  on  the  subject  of  selecting  from  the 
several  candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
the  ablest  man  most  likely  to  win  the  nomination  and  the  election 
In  November.  The  concern  of  Democrats  should  be  to  make  such 
selection.  We  should  not  now  engage  ourselves  in  disclosing  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Republican  administration  in  California,  or  the 
candidates  seeking  the  nomination  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Democrats  have  much  to  rejoice  for  this  year.  The  State  is 
heavily  Democratic,  with  a  majority  of  close  to  700.000.  In  my 
county  alone  the  new  registrants  since  the  first  of  the  year  down  to 
date  are:  Republican.  534:  Democrats,  11,538.  This  trend,  together 
with  what  we  have  observed  In  other  States,  clearly  indicates  a 
Democratic  year  in  California.  Notwithstanding  this  splendid  con- 
dition, let  us  be  careful  to  avoid  a  reoccurrence  of  the  last  guberna- 
torial election,  when,  notwitlistandlng  a  heavy  majority  In  our 
party,  we  failed  to  win  the  November  election.  Let  us  not  nomi- 
nate a  man  who  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  elect  In  the  November 
election,  but  let  us  nominate  the  man  whose  nomination  would  be 
tantamount  to  election.  I  say  to  you.  my  friends,  that  in  the  18 
months  of  campaigning  I  have  done  in  this  contest  I  have  never 
heard  a  denial  of  the  assertion  that  if  I  were  your  nominee  I 
would  be  your  next  Governor. 

We  have  not  had  a  Democratic  Governor  in  California  since  I 
was  born.  43  years  ago,  and  it's  high  time  for  a  change.  Our  last 
Democratic  Governor  was  Jim  Budd,  who,  like  myself,  was  a  Con- 
gressman before  taking  office.  I  think  that  Is  a  good  omen.  Yes, 
my  fellow  Californlans,  like  my  father  before  me,  I  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  California.  I  think  our  State  is  the  greatest  In  the 
Union  and  under  a  Democratic  administration  It  would  flourish 
like  never  before  and  soon  assume  Its  rightful  place  In  the  democ- 
racy of  our  great  Nation. 

I  come  from  a  wonderful  Democratic  heritage.  My  father  during 
his  lifetime  had  helped  to  build  our  party  here,  and  It  honored  him 
with  the  appointment  as  Its  Democratic  national  committeeman, 
which  position  he  filled  for  16  years  I  had  my  eye  teeth  cut  in 
Democratic  politics  under  the  tutelage  of  my  father.    With  him  I 


have  attended  every  State  and  National  Democratic  convent  loa 
since  I  was  18  years  of  age.  I  know  and  have  come  to  love  our 
party  leaders,  both  State  and  national.  I  have  always  been  regis- 
tered as  a  Democrat,  and  have  actively  supported  every  Democratic 
slate  nominated  since  being  old  enough  to  vote. 

I  secured  the  Democratic  nomination  and  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1932.  I  have  served  there  continuously  ever  since.  I  am 
now  the  fourth  ranking  Democratic  Member  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  It  has  been  my  pleasure  as  chief  assistant  Democratic 
whip  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  the  administration  measures. 
I  have  supported  every  bit  of  major  legislation  advocated  by  tha 
President.  I  voted  to  support  our  President  In  the  face  of  the 
greatest  lobbyist  opposition  ever  assembled  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress.    I  ran  truly  say  that  I  have  been  6  years  with  Roosevelt. 

As  Congressman.  I  am  a  member  of  the  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee.  All  of  the  financial  appropriations  sponsored  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  originated  and  were  approved  by  mv  committee.  I 
am  familiar  with  fiscal  affairs  of  Government,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  I  passed  on  and  approved  billions  of 
dollars  for  appropriations  This  experience  lias  particularly  fitted 
me  for  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done  In  Sacramento.  The  fiscal 
affairs  of  our  State,  long  under  Republican  rule,  are  in  d.-ploratls 
shape.  They  require  the  attention  of  an  experienced  hand,  and  I 
can  bring  to  the  task  the  marvelous  experience  I  have  gained  liom 
the  National  Government. 

I  am  capable  of  and  would  give  our  State  a  business  administra- 
tion I  wish  to  encoiu-age  buf'.ness  and  Industry  In  cur  State,  as 
well  as  to  attract  new  business  enterprises  to  come  here.  By  effect- 
ing sound  economies  and  elimination  of  unnecessary  expense,  our 
taxes  can  and  must  be  materially  reduced. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  assets  our  State  possesses  Is  the 
tourlbt  industry.  I  propose  to  employ  means  not  only  to  double 
but  to  quadruple  the  tourist  business,  which  is  rightfully  ours. 
Splendid  work  Is  now  being  done  by  various  groups,  which  should 
have  greater  support  from  the  State  government. 

I  can  serve  the  Interests  of  my  State  In  connection  with  grants  of 
Federal  aid  and  benefits  to  California.  Who  can  say  that  we  have 
received  in  those  past  years  as  much  as  we  would  have  If  our  State 
administration  had  been  Democratic?  Whether  you  approve  of  It 
or  not.  the  spend-lend  legislation  will  produce  many  beneflta.  In 
this,  as  well  as  other  Federal-aid  matters.  I  propose  to  see  to  It  that 
my  native  State  gets  its  Just  and  fair  share  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Think  of  the  position  I  would  occupy  at  Sacramento 
serving  you  a.s  your  Governor.  In  the  event  help  was  needed  for 
California  in  Washington,  I  could  telephone  the  chairman  of  any 
committee  or  bureau  chief — I  know  them  all  personally  by  their 
f.r.^t  names  I  could  ask  their  help  on  any  matters  affecting  Cali- 
fornia's intere.«ts.  I  know  how  to  get  things  done  in  Washington 
because  of  my  long  experience  there.  California  needs  such  type  of 
representation.  If  legislation  affecting  California  be  pending  in 
Congress.  I  could,  being  a  former  Member,  go  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  and  aid  our  delegation  in  getting  the  proper  results  8«'lect 
any  of  my  opponents  as  your  representative,  and  they  would  have 
to  view  the  proceedings  In  the  House  from  the  galleries. 

My  stand  on  labor  is  a  matter  of  record.  1  have  supported  every 
labor  measure  in  Congress  that  wovild  benefit  labor  and  Improve 
working  conditions  I  w/as  the  author  of  the  wage-and-hour  bill 
Introduced  In  Congress  that  had  the  approval  of  the  A.  F   of  L. 

What  Democrats  are  anxious  to  know  now  about  candidates  Is 
Can  he.  if  nominated,  wage  a  successful  campaign  and  defeat  the 
Republican  nominee  In  November?  Friends.  I  know  how  to  beat  the 
Republicans.  I  have  done  it  for  three  consecutive  times  In  the  last 
6  years  In  my  congressional  races  and  In  a  district  heavily  Repub- 
lican when  I  first  ran.  In  the  last  general  election  In  Los  Angeles 
County  both  my  brother  and  myself  were  on  the  ballot.  Approxi- 
mately 600.000  ballots  were  marked  for  the  name  of  Dockweiloi. 
That  was  in  my  own  backyard  and  where  the  votes  are.  Give  me 
support  in  your  section  and  I'll  carry  the  party  to  victory  In  Novem- 
ber, and  when  elected  I  will  give  our  State  a  thoroughgoing 
Democratic  administration. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1938 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH,  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE 
LIFE  CHARACTER,  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  HON  WILLIAM 
P  CONNERY,  JR..  LATE  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Mr.  JARMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission  here- 
tofore granted,  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Re;cori> 
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by  piadnf  therein  a  memorla! 
WALSH  to  our  Uiinented  collcagvie.  i 
Ji.,  as  ruUow:>. 

Mr  Pr»«iclnit    ['■  i«  with  ((.idnMa  that  1 
d<>«ih  ol  <  n«-  irt   my  Ma.-.MM'huwtU  cwl 
of  th*   f'nrifrf  •    Wru.i*»«  P   Conkkht 
Bewrnth  ««*•««(  hiwr'u  rMwtrlct   In  thf 
!*rm«    B  i^x»n  of  nearly   18  y«r» 
lYun    ft  Urr<*   and   important   inJ^wtTU 
frrm.    Ik  vh<xHl     wh<«iM^    he    had    jtone 
Hunlrr'1    unt!    Fl'st    R«y1m*nt   of    the 
wrvt^l  with  bniverj-  for  IB  month*  In 
'h.    World  W»r 

Hid  prrmmiur*  death  at  the  agp  of  40 
by  »n  ovi  rxi-iiemu.*   and   con.wienMou 
fellow  men     !i«  a  i?re«t  Icnw  to  his  Wf^n 
wnil   to  hm  ountry.  which   he  serveO 
peiire 

Bru  T  CowvmT    a«  he   was   familiar 
to  th»"  gTe;«t  iip.d  thr  humblp.  here 
H.s  life   !ir...l   h'.^  record   rf  accomplish^ en 
but  I  cnr.r.rt  rrfraln  from  a  brief  e 
one  whom  1  knew  loriR  and  intimately 
;:nder    al.    clrturnstauces.    whose    ftdiil 
principle*   whoee  forthright  honesty 
alorve  my  friendship  but  Indeed  my 

He  had  qualities  of  mlxui  and  heai^ 
htm  far  and  which  had  made  blm  an 
b*r  of  Omgrcse  and  public  servant  In 
appellation 

He  was  that  rare  combination,  a 
a  hard  fighter    yet  ever  tolerant  of 
others      He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat 
wan   a   libera]    tn   his   social    and   political 
radical     He  waa  a  conspicuous  champt>n 
the  unfortunate  and  the  underpnTlleg^d 
hatreds 

He  was  an  American  to  the  core,  of 
ever  so  proud  to  honor.     His  taking 
unlveraally  deplored      His  j-lart  will  be 
ever  felt  and  his  gcod  deeds  and  brave 


rtae  to  refer  to  the  untimely 

BMffuea  In  the  other  branch 

who  ably  represented  the 

Houai*  for  <'lght  coii«K'utlv<» 

wh(ise  home  was  in  the  city  of 

center,  where  ho  hud  llted 

fiverneas   in    the   {iimois  One 

Uniu-d    Statrs   In!:iritr\-    nnd 

*  trenches  in  Fram  ■  during 


K  victim  cf  overwork  Induced 

spirit     ar-.d   d«'votlon    t<>  hts 

of   friends,   to  his  State. 

lo  well   both   In   war   and   in 


■xpr  >wl 


^y 


•/  known   to   man  and   boy, 

I  at  home    ne^ds  no  e\2logy 

Its  speak  for  themselves, 

on  of  personal  tribute  to 

md  whoee  cheery  disposition 

to  his  fnenda  and  to  his 

tnist worthiness,  claim  nut 
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which  had   already  carT.ed 

exceptionally  effective  Mem- 

the  very  best  sense  of  tiiat 
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tie 


of  Intense  convictions  and 

opinion  and  the  righta  of 

3Ut  never  a  demagugue      He 

philosophy,   but   never   a 

of  the  rights  and  needs  of 

but  never  one  to  stir  class 

the  kind  that  we  should  be 
iiway  at  the  prime  of  life   Is 
hard  to  fill.     His  loss  will  be 
splnt  ever  remembered 
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Mr   COX.     Mr.  Speaker,  when 
conslderaUon  of  H.  R.  62.  a  resolut  on 
eral   Communications   Commission 
the  time  allotted  for  debate  was 
extended  discussion,  for  which 
fully  developed     There  were 
make  about  members  cf  the  Com 
man  McNlnch  and  Commissioner 
bo  brcuRht  to  the  attention  of  the 

When  this  resolution  to  authorise 
invest i^'atiHti  committee  was  beXo 
htarinK  both  Chairman  McNlnch 
appeared  before  the  committee  and 
bers  of  the  comm.ittee  who  heard 
sure,   wore   vartually   unanimous 
Statement  before  the  committee 
Informative,   and  that   he  is  an 
n^an      There    can    be    no   doubt 
leadership  the  Commission  would 
Congress  intended. 

Commissioner  Payne,  on  the  o 
ent  mapres&lon  on  the  members 
flist  appearance  before  the 
in  which  he  Wrtually  chaxged 
mimicat .ons  Commission  were 
ences  exercised  by  what  he  termed 
examination  he  unequivocally 
Commission   bad  been  overreacrted 
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he  rule  to  make  in  order 

to  investigate  the  Ped- 

was    before    the    Housp 

brief  to  permit  of  any 

the  subject  was  not 

obset-vatlons  that  I  desired  to 

Mission,  particularly  Chair - 

>a3me,  which  I  feel  should 

pubbc. 

the  setting  up  of  special 

the  Rules  Committee  fcr 

and  Commi.ssioner  Payne 

Doth  testified.     The  mem- 

Chairman  McNmch.  I  am 

their   opinion    that    his 

candid,  open,  and  most 

lonest.   fearless,   and  able 

whatever    that    under    his 

carry  out  its  functions  as 


hand,  made  a  far  differ- 
the  committee.     On  his 
he  read  a  statement. 
members  of  the  Com- 
to  improper  influ- 
lobbyists."    Under  cross- 
that  members  of  the 
by    the   lobbyists.     He 


declinrd  to  name  the  members  f.f  the  C')mm!.«y:ion  who.  he 

>iuci  had  b"e:;  nibi'i  •  *'  •(:>  improper  influence,  but  In 
respon.se  lo  demands  by  ni<  mbt  • '^  nf  the  committee  that  he 
name  them,  he  reluctant!.-  agreed  to  Kive  the  c(  mmlttee  such 
name.s  in  executive  s(  .'vsioii 

Aft' r  heunna   ^trso   aceiisaticii     and   af"r  Commissioner 
Pavno  had  cnr.tluded  his  testimonv   Chainr,.H'.  McNmch  ro.se 
to  his  feet   and    far;rfT  C  imir.;s>)r;n>  :•   Piwr^-    demanded  to 
know  '.f  he  charged  h;r:i  w.th  \>--\:n'  rti-h  ir^-f  "v  .-^r.lty  of  any 
iii.prnp- r  cond--u"      Ci  mmi.'=sion'-r  Pav-'^  i-m-I.- ri  that  he  d:d 
not.  but  let;  the  cle-.tr  iinpres.Mo::  T^--,th  :!.e    on:n. ittee  that  he 
did  not  consider  othe:    in^-nibrr     fi>'*    fru-n   Bi;;lt,     I  iinder- 
.stand  that  Cnmmi.ssloner  Pay;ie  cr.Tve  to  the  press  copies  of 
the  st,atement  which  he  rv.id  b-fnr"  the  cnrnmi'tre   in  which 
he  attempted  to  unpui'n  the   inteunty  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  Communications  Commission   hut  did  not  include  iherein 
the  testimony  which  he  had  civen  under  cross-examination- 
A'  a  lat-'r  ses-;-:n    .:   'h''  c>  ::i:;v.'f<  e  C'^mnii.^sioner  Payne 
again  refused  to  name  any  member  or  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  charge  any  m'^m.ber  or  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion specificaDy  and  by  name  with  improper  conduct.     He 
demed  having  on  h.s  first  appearance  testifipd  that  members 
of  the  Commls.sion  had  t>een  overreached  by  tiie  lobbyists, 
and  denied  that  he  had  promised  to  give  ^hp  committee  the 
names  of  such  Commis.'-joners  which,  of  course,  he  had  done. 
Ht'  d;d  not,  however,  -o  far  a-  I  know  or  hav--  been  able  to 
ascertain  from  reading  the  newspapers,  make  any  att'^'mpt  to 
publicly  retract  the  charges  which  he  admitted  to  Viv  com- 
mittee wf^re  without   foundation.     He  was,   however,   quof^d 
in  the  public  prfss  a.<  cha:t;ing  VA^'^^b*•v^  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee with  a  "breach  of  ?  ong'-essional  faith  and  common 
honesty,"   apparf^ntly,   b»'ra'i-''   .'-.'rr:*^    rr.eniber-<   of   the   com- 
mit t»-\   in   response   to  questions,   had   advi.'-ed   throuph    the 
pr'\ss  that  no  specific  charges  of  corruption  had  been  made 
acam-f  any  nie.-r.ber  nf  th"  Communica'ioiv   Commi.ssion  by 
Commi.ssioner   Pa^Tie.     In   other   words,    the    Commissioner 
seemingly  wanted  it  to  appear  that  his  charges  of  wrong- 
doing against   mfml>^rs   of  the  Commi-ssion   still   stood   and 
did  not  want  it  t(i  appear  that  he  had  retracted  statements 
made  to  the  committee,  and  did  not  wan:  U  to  appear  that 
he  had  m.ade  I'^iOse  and  fabe  statements  which  he  did   not 
even  attem.pt  to  =up{x)rt.  but  whi^h  he  actually  denied  hav- 
ing made 

The  testimony  b«'fnr''  the  Rulf^s  Cnmr^.ittpp  disclosed  that  on 
numerous  ocra.'^inns  Commissioner  Payne  had  made  public 
speeches  and  i>  >ued  press  statements  calcula*^ed  to  di.scredit 
the  arimmustraticn  of  the  Communicaf!on<;  Act  of  1934 
by  the  CommiUnu-ations  Ccm.m'..-sion  and  miem.bers  of  the 
Commission  per.^onally,  Thv  testimony  also  disclosed  that 
never  has  Commissioner  Payne  brtught  to  the  attention  of 
th^  Commis.sinn  for  action  any  of  the  himdreds  of  com- 
plaint which  he  stated  he  hid  received  agairut  radio  pro- 
gr.ims  nor  any  aitemp'  to  mlluenee  him  or  any  other  Com- 
missioner by  any  lobbymts  Amone  other  "hinas  he  made  a 
public  charge  that  a  mf^m.ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Communi- 
cations Commission  had  been  d'''moted  beeaose  m  dischart^ing 
his  duty  he  had  reported  certain  alleged  vTOlations  of  the 
statute  by  licea'^ed  broadcast inir  station's  Testimony  before 
the  committee  shewed  that  the  member  of  'he  stafT  referred 
to  by  Commissioner  Payne  was  l'ie\er  demoted 

It  IS  inconceivable  that  a  member  of  th*^'  Commi.ssioa.  with 
ready  access  to  all  the  records  of  th'''  Commission,  cculd  in 
good  faith  make  a  statement  of  th.s  character,  which  was 
at  variance  wi'h  tiif"  fart,-.  C'lmmLssioner  Payne  clearly 
demonstrated  in  his  app*'arance  before  the  Rules  Committf'e 
that  he  ha_?  little,  if  anv.  conception  of  his  du'ies.  obhgations, 
and  oath  of  office  as  a  member  "f  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  He  gave  "^he  impression  of  being  a 
troublemaker,  and  nothmt;  bur  a  troublf-maker  and  as  having 
no  concern  in  protecting  the  reputation  of  the  Commission 
or  in  the  proper  discharB»'  of  it.^  func'ions. 

It  Is  my  opinion — and,  I  am.  sure  '■hared  in  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee — that  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence m  the  Communications  Commission  and  the  proper  di»- 
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charge  of  its  statutory  functions  would  be  aided  If  Commis- 
sioner Payne  were  separated  from  the  Commission  and  the 
Chau-man  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Prank  R.  McNinch,  and 
the  Commission  be  given  as  free  a  hand  as  possible  in  the 
performance  of  their  labors.  With  the  Chairman  given  asso- 
ciates who  will  cooperate  with  him  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  Commission  will  quickly  overcome  the  injury 
done  the  Commission  in  the  public  mind  by  Mr.  Payne,  who 
has  convicted  himself  as  being  entirely  irresponsible  and 
wholly  unfit  for  a  place  on  the  Commission, 


Oil  Proration  Must  Be  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).  1938 
Mr.  HOPE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  district  which  I  represent 
constitutes  one  of  the  great  oil-producing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  Seventh  Congressional  District  produces  approxi-  j 
mately  one-half  of  the  oil  produced  in  Kansas.    Next  to  agri-  | 
culture,  oil  is  the  major  business  enterprise  in  Kansas.     In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
knowm  oil  reserves  of  the  State.     The  industry  is  not  one 
which  affects  oil  companies  or  oil  producers  alone,  but  is  of  in- 
terest to  thousands  of  small-business  men  and  to  the  farmers 
and  landowners  of  the  State,  many  thousands  of  whom  have 
leased  their  lands  for  oil  production. 

Kansas  is  a  member  of  the  interstate  oil  compact  group 
and  has  cooperated  in  the  efforts  which  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission  has  made  to  adjust  the  production  of 
oil  to  meet  consumptive  demand.  I  think  that  everyone  who 
is  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  oil  industry  realizes  the 
necessity  of  some  form  of  control.  Certainly  none  of  us  would 
want  to  go  back  to  the  chaotic  condition  which  existed  a  few 
years  ago  when  oil  was  selling  in  the  midcontinent  field  for 
10  cents  a  barrel.  Nevertheless,  if  volimtary  control  by  means 
of  the  interstate  compact  is  to  succeed,  it  must  operate  in  a 
manner  which  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the  producers  and 
others  interested  in  oil  in  the  various  States.  In  order  to 
bring  about  fairness  and  equity  in  any  oil-conservation  pro- 
gram there  must  be  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducers, on  the  part  of  State  commissions,  and  on  the  part  of 
refiners,  pipe-line  companies,  and  other  manufacturers  and 
distributors.  Unless  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  fairness  exists 
all  efforts  at  voluntary  control  will  break  down  in  the  end. 

If  oil  proration  is  to  succeed  it  must  not  only  take  into 
account  existing  production  but  must  give  consideration  to 
the  development  of  new  producing  areas.  This  means  that 
new  production  must  be  given  consideration  in  determining 
allowables.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  faults  of 
the  present  system  of  proration  under  the  interstate  compact 
program  arises  out  of  the  tendency  to  consider  oil  production 
as  static.  Certainly  no  adequate  consideration  has  been  given 
during  the  last  2  or  3  years  to  the  great  new  producing  areas 
of  Kansas  in  determining  the  allowables  for  that  State.  The 
fact  that  proper  consideration  is  not  now  being  given  to  the 
development  of  new  production  in  determining  proration 
quotas  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that,  compared  with  a  national 
production  of  1  barrel  daily  for  each  4.500  barrels  of  reserves. 
Louisiana  produces  1  barrel  for  each  2,800  in  reserve;  Okla- 
homa 1  for  each  3.100:  Texas  1  for  each  6.100:  and  Kansas  1 
for  each  8.500.  Or,  to  put  Kansas'  situation  in  another  way, 
let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  5  years  ago  EZansas  was 
permitted  to  market  more  than  50  percent  of  its  production, 
while  today  it  is  permitted  to  market  only  6  percent  of  its 
total  potential  production. 

The  people  of  Kansas  do  not  desire  to  overdevelop  their  oil 
resources.     They  want  to  work  in  harmony  with  accepted 


principles  of  conservation.  They  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
efforts  of  other  States  to  prevent  overproduction  and  to  main- 
tain fair  prices  for  producers  and  constmiers.  They  will  not. 
however,  continue  to  go  along  with  a  system  which  is  not 
fair,  which  discriminates  against  the  State,  its  oil  producers, 
and  landowners,  and  which  is  attempting  to  perpetuate  a 
static  condition  in  the  oil  industry. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  almost  everyone  who  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  oil  industry  in  this  country  is  convinced  that  there 
must  be  some  control  to  promote  conservation  and  to  prevent 
waste  and  price  demoralization.  I  ihink  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  is  for  volimtary  and  cooperative  control.  There 
are  very  few  who  want  Federal  regulation  and  control,  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort.  If.  however,  the  efforts  for  voluntary 
and  cooperative  control  are  going  to  result  in  discrimination 
between  the  producers  of  oil  in  the  various  States,  and  if 
they  fail  to  give  consideration  to  new  producing  areas,  then 
those  areas  which  are  discriminated  against  will  be  forced 
to  withdraw.  If  this  is  done  Federal  control  will  probably  be 
the  only  way  to  avoid  complete  demorallzation. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Kansas  is  ready  to  give  up  its 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  other  oil-producing  States.  I  do 
say,  however,  that  unless  there  is  a  greater  effort  by  pipe- 
line companies,  refiners,  and  those  representing  the  oil  inter- 
ests of  other  States  to  see  that  Kansas  gets  a  square  deal. 
the  oil  producers  of  our  State  must  necessarily  consider 
whether  they  can  continue  to  be  parties  to  an  arrangement 
which  operates  so  unfairly  as  to  them. 


Joseph  Taylor  Robinson 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  A  FULLER 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  cliaracter.  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Joseph  Tattoi 
Robinson,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Senator 
Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Arkansas  and  the  Nation  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  statesmen.  He  rose  from  the  humble  walks  of 
life  to  a  position  of  honor,  reputation,  and  authority  in  the 
world,  with  over  35  years  of  continuous  service  to  his  credit 
as  Congressman,  Governor,  and  United  States  Senator.  The 
youngest  of  a  family  of  10  children,  he  climbed  the  steep 
ladder  of  success,  round  by  round,  until  he  reached  the  top; 
and  while  able  to  walk  with  kings,  he  never  lost  the  com- 
mon touch.  Bestowed  with  power  and  honor,  he  never 
forgot  those  who  made  his  life  a  success. 

Three  times  he  was  honored  as  chairman  of  Democratic 
national  conventions  and  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Vice  President  in  1928.  He  was  confidential  adviser.  Senate 
leader,  and  personal  friend  of  that  immortal  leader  and 
.statesman,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Because  of  his  statesmanship, 
integrity,  and  wonderful  judgment  on  governmental  matters, 
he  was  almost  daily  called  into  conference  with  Presidents 
Coolidge  and  Hoover. 

His  star  is  fixed  in  the  Nation's  history,  like  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  lighting  the  steps  of  mankind  to  a  truer,  better, 
and  more  patriotic  life.  His  entire  life  is  an  example  to  be 
emulated  by  the  youth  of  the  Nation.  Those  who  knew  him 
personally,  as  well  as  by  reputation,  recognized  him  as  a 
man  whose  integrity  was  not  impugned  by  those  not  in 
accord  with  his  views;  whose  life  has  stood  the  acid  test 
and  stands  without  blot  or  blemish;  a  private  citizen  with- 
out wrong  and  a  public  ofBcial  without  vices. 

His  life  waa  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man!" 
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as  a  natural-born  leader; 
man   might   be   endowed 


Hi?  waa  Influenced  by  no  Iirpure  motives,  no  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  had  a  sole  ind  single  aim,  a  warm 
and  devoted  heart,  devoted  and  (.edicated  to  the  best  In- 
tere!t  of  his  beloved  country. 

Per  30  year?  he  was  my  mtlmat?.  loyal  friend.  Although 
always  overworked,  he  could  aJwajs  And  time  to  confer  re- 
gartiing  my^lf  or  any  propoaitior  In  which  the  people  of 
Arki^n.sas  were  interested.  He  was  one  of  the  hardest  workers 
I  ev«r  knew.  He  mastered  every  su  aject.  and  it  was  always  a 
mystery  to  hjs  fnends  as  to  how  h<i  could  become  so  familiar 
with  various  measures. 

Miny  have  often  referred  to  him 
but  experience  teaches,  while  a 
With  the  many  faculties  of  leadeishlp,  success  Is  only  ob- 
tained through  effort,  research,  Jtudy.  and  a  proper  life. 
Senator  Robinson's  matchless  leadership  In  the  Senate, 
which  was  longer  than  that  of  an  r  other  In  the  same  posi- 
tion, was  due  to  his  ability,  extenjlve  experience  in  govem- 
menULl  affairs,  his  recognlKd  hdnesty,  and  the  fact  his 
asso<  lates  realized  that  they  couk  coimt  upon  him  for  his 
unprejudiced  and  sound  Judgmen 
ing  the  NaUon.  It  was  this  leadership,  even  when  his  party 
was  In  the  minority,  that  altaractel  the  admiration  of  those 
of  different  pollUcai  faith  who 
assistance. 

Ttie  high  rtgard  in  which  he  ^as  held  by  his  colleagues 
was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  he  ^  as  unanimously  acclaimed 
as  the  choice  of  the  membership  cf  the  Senate  for  member- 
ship on  the  Supreme  Court.  Theie  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  had 
he  lived,  that  he  would  have  been  appointed  to  this  high 
position.  His  death  was  due  to  hud  work  and  overexertion 
in  t.ie  intenest  of  his  country.  President  Roosevelt  paid  a 
fituag  tribute  to  Senator  RoBnrsow  when  he  said: 

A  soldier  has  fallen  with  his  face  'o  the  twittle. 


Farm  Forestry— The  Shelterbelt 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


sought    his    advice    and 


REMARKS 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 


or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day 


RESENTATIVKS 
of  Tuesday.  June  H> ,  1938 


Mr.  HOPE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
seeing  that  an  appropriation  is  n  ade  to  carry  out  the  pro 
vlsicms  of  the  Farm  Forestry  Act   commonly  known  as  the 
NojTis-Doxey  bilL 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  rlpst  of  the  funds  so  appro- 
priated will  be  used  In  connection 
estiy  project.     I  am  particularly 
I  a-n  faxmliar  with  it  and  know  ol 
tended  this  program  dtnlng  the  las 
interested  In  the  larger  aspects  of  the  program  which  contem 
plates  a  general  farm  forestry  pro  fram  embracing  the  entire 
country,  but  particularly  those  ar  las  which  are  not  now  re 
celving  any  appropriations  for  forestry  projects 

^Tien  the  Pratrle  States  forestry  project,  at  that  time  desig- 
nat»^  the  Great  Plains  Sheltertxit,  was  Inaugurated  there 


^rlth  the  Praine  States  for- 

Interested  in  this,  because 

the  success  which  has  at- 

3  years.    I  am  also  greatly 


WKi  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  as 


eral  opinion  in  the  area  where  the  program  was  to  be  aon 


dw-ted  appeared  to  be  to  the  effect 


fail  are.    This  was  very  largely  betause  of  the  failures  which 


had  attended  most  of  the  attempt: 
exc«"pt  where  they  were  artlflctaUj 


This  is  not  the  first  time  that  tt  e  Inderal  Oovemment  has 


;o  the  outcome.    The  gen- 


that  it  was  foredoomed  to 


to  grow  trees  in  that  area 
watered. 


deyelopment  of  farm  for- 
perlod  from   IMO  to  1890 


•ttfmpted  to  assist  fanners  in  the 

estry  In  that  area.    During  the 

many  millions  of  acres  of  farm  Iknd  was  settled  vmder  the 

Tree  Claim  Act,  under  which  the  Oovemment  gave  the  land 

to  the  fanner  In  consideration  tbst  the  latter  plant  a  certain 


number  of  trees.  In  .'^ome  cases,  troes  Ttre  actually  RTorn  on 
these  tree  clainis:  but  ;n  most  ca.s<^s  the  attt  mpts  were  failures. 
However,  success  wa.s  no;  &  prfrequKsite  t';  provmR  up  on  the 
land,  so  the  net  result  w  u'^  thai  ti-.e  Govrnment  pave  away 
millions  of  acrps  of  Kocd  land,  bi.t  secui'd  only  very  meager 
results  in  Uv.  •••ay  of  fcre.station. 

The  oresent  program,  however,  has  been,  in  my  judgment, 
ar  unqualified  succe.s.s  It  ha.s  now  betn  m  operation  for  3 
'•"rars.  In  my  Stat<-  those  3  years  havf  been  perhaps  the  most 
ar.favorable  which  we  have  ever  hati  since  the  country  was 
sc'.tU^d,  yet  these  trees  have  made  a  phenomenal  growth.  The 
Forei>t  Service  states  tiiat  deipue  the  adver.se  conditions,  70 
percent  of  the  trees  are  alive  and  erowme  today,  and  my  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  b«-Ii'  vp  that  the  a\-erage  in  the  territory 
with  which  I  am  familiar  i.^  hisher  than  that.  Under  normal 
W''ather  condition.-^  w  m.;y  f'xpx'f  a  much  higher  survival. 
Whatever  other  obj-X'tion  may  be  made  to  this  program,  it 
cannot  b<,^  succe.ssfuily  attackHj  from  the  standpoint  cf  re- 
suli^;.  The  greater  part  of  thi.«;  program  has  been  carried  on 
w  th  relief  labor.  Originally  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sumed the  entire  expcuise  of  the  program,  but  this  has  been 
changed  now  so  that  the  farmer  makes  what  amounts  to 
practically  a  SO-percmt  contribution  a.'^  far  a.s  actual  costs  are 
concerned.  The  part  the  farmer  is  expected  to  do  is  <1) 
prepare  the  .soil:  i2i  furnish  fencing  material  where  fenciner 
is  needed;  (3'  cultivate  the  planting  for  the  required  2  or  3 
years — a  con.sidtrable  item:  i4i  distributee  poi.son  for  rodent 
ccntrol:  '5»  do  minor  replanting:  and  '6i  furnish  the  land 
for  planting. 

The  Forest  Service  furnishes  the  .^^tock  and  plants  it.  con- 
structs fence  where  needed,  does  major  replanting  where 
required,  and  fiirnishes  poLson  for  rodenrs  The  fact  that 
abundant  relief  lab(!r  has  been  available  is  one  reason  why 
tlie  Federal  Government  has  done  a  larger  share  of  the  work 
tlian  will  be  the  case  when  the  project  is  financed  from  a 
regular  appropnation 

Dunng  the  past  few  months  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  from  farmers  lump  in  the  shelterbelt  area,  all  of  whom 
siieak  in  highest  t€rms  of  the  success  and  utility  of  the  pro- 
grtun,  as  well  as  its  urg<^nt  neressitv.  The  importance  of 
this  work  and  the  genera!  program  which  will  be  possible 
when  appropriations  will  be  made  to  carry  out  the  Coopera- 
tive Farm  Fore.stry  Act  was  rffceniz^ed  by  the  Kan.sas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  ar  Its  annual  meeting  on  January  14, 
l.'J38.     At  that  time  the  following  re.solution  was  adopted: 

Wp  ur?>^  tha'  pvprv  ava:I:\h!o  rnran.«  br  employpd  tn  make  rfTerttve 
tl'.e  Cooperative  Fnnn  Forestry  Act  pas-se^i  bv  thp  S^venty-flfth 
Cjngre.ss.  to  ttie  er.d  *.har  our  for'-stry  resoiircs  shall  be  restored 
a;iiJ  expar-ded.  farm  wcxxl  IliUs  aiicl  t.nilxrr  1  ;;^.-,Turt>^  bt  increased 
tr  number,  'ilopes  protectee:  n^ri:!-.-:  c-f-'^;  n  n.-irt  '.iiproductlve  land 
b''  made  prtfltabie 

The  chief  objecticn  *o  thi.-  program  hi.u=  come  from  certain 
nursery  interests.  As  I  ur^.derstand  :t.  th»'y  would  be  entirely 
siitisfied  with  the  program  if  the  Government  purchased  its 
tj-ees  from  privately  operated  nurseries.  This,  however, 
would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  the  program,  and  I  see  no 
n.^ason  why  the  Government  should  not  use  its  planting 
stock  fjr  this  purp<.)se  as  it  does  in  connection  with  its  other 
forest  projects. 

Furthermore,  the  success  which  has  attended  these  plant- 
ings will  tn  the  end  result  in  a  great  expansion  of  the  nursery 
b'lisiness  in  that  area.  In  the  first  place,  the  trees  which  are 
planted  under  this  project  are  forest  trees  wh;ch  would  never 
have  been  planted  under  any  other  circumstances.  Now 
that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  tree;>  can  be  readily  grown 
ill  this  area  through  the  use  of  proper  methods  of  planting 
and  cultivation,  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  interest 
ill  the  planting  of  ornamtnia.1  and  fniit  trees.  These  trees 
will  have  to  be  furnished  by  commercial  nurseries.  This 
program  will  open  up  'o  them,  a  market  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  I  theref  re  believe  that  the  objection  of 
Sijme  of  the  nursery  interests  is  shortsighted  and  overlooks 
Uae  possibility  of  fut'ore  buaness. 
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Throughout  the  entire  Middle  West  and  entirely  outside  of 
the  area  to  which  I  have  just  made  reference  there  has  been 
a  great  destruction  of  trees  during  the  past  few  drought  years. 
It  is  very  important  that  these  trees  be  replaced,  and  the 
cooperative  farm  forestry  program  offers  an  opportunity  to 
carry  on  this  work  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  No 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  conservation  purposes 
will  be  any  better  spent  or  bring  greater  permanent  benefits 
than  that  which  goes  for  farm  forestry. 


Scarcity  Philosophy  of  the  New  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scarcity  philosophy 
of  the  New  Deal  has  been  much  discussed  both  pro  and  con 
for  6  years.  New  Deal  critics  point  with  ever-increasing  j 
alarm  to  the  rapidly  expanding  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment directed  to  the  single  purpose  of  controlling  pro- 
duction, prices,  and  various  other  phases  of  economic  activity. 
These  critics  argue  that  the  logical  outcome  wiU  be  a  decrease 
in  production,  a  lower  standard  of  living,  and  a  change  in  our 
form  of  government. 

The  origin  of  the  scarcity  idea  is  not  difficult  to  trace. 
The  world  depression,  resulting  from  the  World  War  infla- 
tion, ran  its  course  between  1929  and  1932  when  prices 
dropped  68  percent.  Cotton  prices  dropped  from  17  cents  in 
1938  to  5.5  cents  in  1932.  Wheat  declined  from  $2.28  to 
$0.45;  corn  from  $1.15  to  $0.22;  rubber  from  $0.40  to  $0.26; 
silk  from  $5.40  to  as  low  as  $1.19.  Nearly  all  other  com- 
modities experienced  similar  declines.  As  prices  reached 
record  lows,  it  was  assumed  that  a  lasting  overproduction 
of  all  productive  enterprise  was  the  cause;  upon  this  snap 
judgment  the  New  Deal  based  its  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. This  program  was  designed  to  eliminate  excess  pro- 
ductive capacity.  All  economic  activity  was  to  be  controlled 
to  achieve  this  end.  Consequently  when  a  critic  refers  to 
the  New  Deal  scarcity  philosophy  he  is  attacking  the  theory 
of  economic  planning,  economic  control,  regimentation, 
communism,  socialism,  and  fascism.  The  fundamental  sig- 
nificance of  each  is  the  same.  Each  represents  an  aban- 
donment of  the  principle  of  economic  progress  through  op- 
eration of  free  competitive  enterprise  and  free  government. 
In  this  coimtry  control  means  scarcity.  The  attempt  is 
being  made  to  raise  prices  by  producing  less. 

Following  the  New  Deal's  rise  to  power  it  proceeded  by 
swift  strokes  to  put  Its  philosophy  into  operation.  The  leg- 
islative program  of  the  New  Deal  is  taking  us  down  the 
road  to  a  completely  "planned  economy."  The  New  Deal 
administration  early  passed  the  National  Recovery  Act  to 
control  prices,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  production.  It 
was  represented  to  be  an  emergency  measure.  Fortunately, 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  saved  the  country  from  the  effects 
of  the  Blue  Eagle  just  in  time.  But  since  the  New  Deal  at- 
tack on  the  Supreme  Coiurt  the  administration  has  again 
and  again  attempted  to  secure  legislation  directed  at  the 
same  ends.  The  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  which  set  up 
a  little  N.  R.  A.  for  that  basic  industry  was  a  successful 
effort. 

BmjMINOUS    COAL    ACT 

This  act  was  approved  on  April  26,  1937.  Its  purpose  is 
to  regulate  prices  and  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  the 
interests,  sale,  and  distribution  of  bitximinous  coal.  A  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Coal  Commission  of  seven  members  was 
set  up  under  the  Department  of  Interior  to  administer  the 
act.    .An  excise  tax  of  1  cent  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  is 


levied  upon  the  sale  or  dispo&al  of  bituminous  coal.  Unless 
a  producer  complies  with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Code,  a  tax 
of  19 '2  percent  of  the  sale  price  of  the  coal  is  levied. 
Twenty-three  district  boards  are  set  up  to  promulgate  the 
codes.  The  Commission  regulates  minimum  and  maximum 
prices;  the  district  boards  may  propose  the  minimum  prices 
of  coal  for  their  districts.  This  involves  the  bureaucratic 
determination  of  about  30.000  different  prices. 

AGaiCtJLTimAL    ADJUSTMENT    ACT 

The  original  A.  A.  A.  of  May  12.  1933,  was  also  an  emer- 
gency measure  designed  to  control  the  production,  and  hence 
the  prices,  of  basic  agricultural  products.  The  A.  A.  A. 
dictated  to  the  individual  farmer  how  much  he  could  plant 
or  produce.  Supposedly  a  voluntary  plan,  it  grew  pro- 
gressively more  coercive  as  its  scope  was  extended.  The 
original  A.  A.  A.  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Bankhead  Cotton  Control  Act,  the  Kerr-Smith 
Tobacco  Control  Act,  and  the  Warren  Potato  Control  Act 
were  repealed  because  they  likewise  invaded  the  sovereign 
powers  reserved  to  the  States.  Soon,  however,  the  New  Deal 
secured  a  more  coercive  and  restrictive  farm  act  than  the 
original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The  administration 
first  carried  out  a  campaign  to  smear  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 
It  then  turned  the  full  force  of  its  propaganda  machinery 
toward  the  passage  of  a  new  farm  measure.  It  forced  legis- 
lation through  Congress  that  controls  not  only  farm  pro- 
duction but  also  farm  marketing. 

ST7GAB    CONTROL    ACT 

The  Sugar  Control  Act  of  September  1.  1937,  is  another 
example  of  the  New  Deal  power  extended  to  the  complete 
control  of  a  basic  commodity.  Under  this  act  quotas  are 
provided  on  sugar  entering  the  United  States  until  December 
31,  1940.  It  restricts  until  March  31,  1940,  the  amount  of 
refined  sugar  shipped  to  the  mainland  by  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  act  also  imposes  a  processing  tax  on  sugar  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  Benefit  payments  are  pro\ided  grow- 
ers of  both  sugarcane  and  beets;  to  obtain  the  payments 
growers  must  coop)erate  in  adjustment  programs  and  in  ob- 
serving certain  fair  labor  standards.  The  administration 
secured  other  controls.  Through  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  the  New  Deal  controls  the  fiow  of  capital  into  industry 
and  private  enterprise.  Through  its  relief  and  fiscal  policies 
the  New  Deal  directs  the  distribution  of  between  20  and  30 
percent  of  the  national  income.  Furthermore,  its  avowed 
policy  is  to  control  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  To 
do  so  it  has  usurped  the  power  of  Congress  over  money  and 
coinage. 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE     AGREEMENTS 

The  New  Deal  controls  foreign  trade  through  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements.  The  activities  of  the  Commodities  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation 
are  directed  at  the  control  of  farm  prices. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  What  will  be  the  effects  of 
restricting  production?  What  will  be  the  results  of  control- 
ling all  forms  of  economic  activity  to  our  economic  welfare? 
How  will  such  controls  affect  the  economic  system  and  the 
form  and  character  of  oiir  Government?  How  will  indi- 
vidual development  and  opportimity  fare? 

gWECTS   OF   CONTROL   ON   BCONOMIC    WKLFAU 

Attempts  to  control  production,  whether  by  private  enter- 
prise or  by  public  bodies,  always  follow  the  same  pattern. 
The  effort  is  made  through  the  application  of  monopolistic 
principles.  For  example,  the  objective  of  the  New  Deal  farm 
program  is  to  increase  agricultural  commodity  prices  and 
hence  farm  income  by  restricting  supplies.  This  is  monopoly 
in  spite  of  such  high-soimding  terms  as  "balanced  abun- 
dance" or  a  "balanced  agriculture."  The  same  technique  of 
control  by  means  of  monopolies  is  found  in  Russia,  where 
monopolies  are  state-owned;  and  in  Mussolini's  corporate 
state,  where  the  monopolies  are  state-controlled;  and  In  Ger- 
many, where  all  production,  wages,  and  hours  are  under 
governmental  domination.    In  the  United  States,  under  the 
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sf>on  be  under  the  con^rul  of  rho  New  Deal  administration. 
Although  this  is  openly  apparent  the  r  unrrv  refuses  to  see 
the  danger  involved  Nor  does  th»^  coutiTv  chall-'nee  the  fact. 
When  the  Governmenr  takes  ov^r  the  railroads,  how  short  a 
step  it  will  be  to  the  poir.r  wherp  the  Govornment  is  forced  to 
take  over  all  tran-p<TrTation  facHitiPs 

Of  cour=e.  n^w  dealers  rrfer  to  thi'  line  of  argument  a.s  the 
talk  of  the  "react iMvary"  of  the  "Tory."  nf  the  "prophet  of 
e.'il,"  of  the  "ec:  nomic  royah^t  "  Ne-w  dpai'^rs  in.=  !St  that 
e-'onomic  life  can  be  controlled  without  any  difficulty— that 
its  proces.-es  are  simple.  In  fact  it  is  hard  to  find  a  new 
dr-aler  m  Wa^iiingUni  who  dcs  not  claim  that  control  can 
work,  and  tha*  it  is  or.Iy  the  unpatnctic  whc  endanger  the 
success  of  such  control 

In  a  rf'cent  .speech.  H.  R.  Tolley.  Chief  of  the  Agricultural 
>».djustn>'nt  .^dminu-'. ration,  told  farmer'-  and  the  New  Deal 
agricultural  workers  tliat  the  farm  program — 

W::;  no"  -Aork  linless  the  farmers  malce  U  work,  and  to  make  the 
plan  succf*d  lanners  must  go  down  the  mam  traclc  and  not  let 
T  .e.ii.s»  lv*s  get  switched  off  into  a  maze  of  detail. 

Tolley  ii  telling  an  old  slory.  His  villains  are  always  the 
same — those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  controlled.  Still  Mr. 
ToUty  would  be  the  first  to  assert  that  there  is  nothing  of 
fascism  or  ccmmuniMU  m  Lhie  New  EK.'al. 

In  this  same  ccniicct^on  there  is  that  cla.5.-.ic  editorial  which 
appeared  not  so  long  agu  m  Wallace  >  FaiTner,  which  threat- 
ened American  farmers  with  the  following: 

If  the  prt-st  lU  .■\.  A  A  piut;rarn  doi.'.s  not  work,  what  we  will  get 
in  the  nt-ax*  future  will  be  ironclad  compulsiou  iir.po.sed  by  t!ie 
majority  iiprn  'he  mtncntv  and  those  farmer's  who  do  not  like  the 
program  had  better  do  everything  they  can  to  make  It  work 

iioosr\TTT  roNprMNTD    M.'^STl:R-MT^^r)    rnFi!?.Y 

No  less  a  person  than  Fresldent  Roosevelt  has  pointed  out 

trie   dan.gerous  fallacy   of   the   master  mind    theory.     In   a 

radio  speech  on  March  2.  1930,  he  said: 

We.e  It  possible  to  hud  maater  minds  so  unselfish,  so  willing  to 
df^cirie  tip.hesitattnely  against  their  own  pe.'-<sonal  interest  or  private 
preludic*^.  men  almost  bjodlike  in  their  ability  to  hold  the  scales 
of  ju.stice  with  an  even  hand,  such  a  government  might  be  tc  the 
uitereats  of  me  country;  but  there  are  none  such  on  uxir  political 
^trlzo:..  and  v.e  c^mnot  expect  a  com.plete  reversal  of  all  th>/  teach- 
ings of  hi'story 

Our  political  system  is  backed  on  the  assumption  that,  even 
if  ma.<ter  minds  did  exi.st,  their  powf  r  wi.iukl  be  dangerous 
tnd  muit  be  severely  curbed.  For  thai  reason  control  has 
I  teen  left  to  natural  law  In  our  economic  system,  for  exam- 
lle,  the  price  mechanism  (.{>'rat»'-  as  a  guide  and  standard. 
enabling  us  to  det<.'rinine  v. hat  goods  art-  to  be  produced; 
111  what  quantities  :ht  y  are  to  be  produced;  how  the  relation- 
ships between  thf  cii:!-.  rent  l;;;es  of  production  are  to  be 
f  j.tablishf'd  and  coorduiaieU. 

The  planner,  however,  seeks  to  eliminate  the  function  of 
i:rice.  Instead  ma-=ter  minds  ha\e  suddenly  appjeared  on 
(he  scene,  with  calculating  macinne.-.  and  crystai  bails  to  serve 
in  place  of  pnce. 

PRICK  CONTHOL  MEANS  POL^T^C.^L  ro?»T>«OL 

When  the  planner  succeeds  in  stibsututing  his  decisions  for 
those  of  .sound  economic  procp.sse^s.  he  will  have  achieved  con- 
trol over  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  His 
decisions  would  influence  el-  ction.s  He  could  make  or  break 
jui  mdustry.     He  could  force  minoritif^s  into  line. 

A  Ime  projected  on  a  chart,  a  hasty  deci-sion.  can  materially 
reduce  the  income  of  the  p^'ople  Mistakes  would  be  inevi- 
table, but,  since  tlu-"  masrer  mind,  cr  plamier,  would  also 
control  th*^  pross  and  radio,  the  \cier  would  never  know  of 
1  hese  niistakes.  When  plans  eo  wrontr,  the  planner  will 
always  resort  tc  a  propagandist  attack  on  a  minority  group, 
chargmg  them  with  imfair  piay  or  sabotage,  or  his  mistakes 
•«111  be  condoned  by  the  veers  at  a  dollar-primed  election. 
.\lready  this  country  h.is  had  5  years  of  experience  with  the 
planner  and  his  ways. 
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TOT    KFt'KL'T    ON    THI    TO*M    OF    GOVDUTMKNT 

While  the  foregoing  deals  with  the  effects  of  the  New  Deal 
program  on  the  economic  system,  the  effects  on  Government 
are  even  more  serious.  It  is  often  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
evitable end  of  economic  planning  is  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government  from  a  constitutional  republic  to  a  totalitarian 
state.  In  the  latter,  power  no  longer  rests  with  the  people, 
but  with  a  dictator.  Although  new  dealers  assert  this  argu- 
ment is  merely  "red"  baitmg.  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  three 
great  totalitarian  states — Germany.  Russia,  and  Italy— are 
also  the  three  states  wherein  a  planned  economy  operated 
to  the  greatest  degree.  A  planned  economy  nms  counter 
to  the  five  basic  principles  of  our  Government.  These  are: 
(1)  Limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
those  specifically  granted;  (2)  distribution  of  these  powers 
among  the  three  divisions  of  government — legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judiciary;  (3)  a  broad  measure  of  home  rule;  (4) 
Individual  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights;  (5>  free 
and  outspoken  criticism  by  the  minority. 

When  the  Government  attempts  to  control  production  on 
farms,  hours,  wages,  and  prices  it  ceases  to  be  a  government 
of  limited  powers.  It  has  assumed  unlimited  authority  over 
the  daily  life  of  the  citizen.  The  Government  has  entered 
a  field  of  activity  which  the  people  have  reserved  for  them- 
selves. 

A  planned  economy  is  opposed  to  the  constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  powers.  Under  it  decisions  must  be  made  quickly. 
Complete  power  must  be  given  the  Executive.  The  processes 
are  so  complex.  Consequently,  Congress  must  delegate  a 
wide  range  of  power  to  the  Executive.  Since  legislation  can- 
not be  drafted  which  limits  the  power  of  the  Executive,  and 
since  he  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  his  action,  it  is  at  once  j 
evident  that  an  appeal  to  the  courts  on  the  part  of  the  indi-  ; 
vidual  citizen  for  redress  is  out  of  the  question,  under  a 
planned  economy. 

STATES'     RIGHTS    WOtJLD     DISAPPEAB 

Home  rule,  or  States'  rights,  likewise  disappear  as  the 
Federal  Government  interferes  in  increasing  degree  with  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

Before  President  Roosevelt  became  a  planner  he  paid 
great  homage  to  the  principles  of  States'  rights.  A  typical 
expre.s.sion  of  his  earlier  convictions  is  found  in  an  address 
made  by  him  on  March  2,  1930: 

Fortunately  for  the  stability  of  our  Nation,  it  was  already  ap- 
parent that  the  vastness  of  our  territory  presented  geographical  and 
climatic  differences  which  gave  to  the  States  wide  differences  in  the 
nature  of  their  industry,  their  agriculture,  and  their  commerce. 
•  •  •  Thus  already  it  was  clear  to  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion that  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  self-government  must  be 
given  to  each  State,  and  that  any  national  administration  attempt- 
ing t«  make  all  laws  for  the  whole  Nation  •  •  ♦  wotild  inevi- 
tably result  at  some   futxire   time   in   a  dissolution   of   the  Union 

itself 

The  preservation  of  this  home  rule  by  the  States  is  not  a  cry  of 
Jealous  Commonwealths  seeking  their  own  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  sister  States.  It  is  a  fundamental  necessity  ll  we 
are  to  remain  a  truly  united  country.     •      •      • 

Now  to  bring  about  government  by  oligarchy  masquerading  as 
democracy,  it  is  fundamentally  essential  that  practically  all  au- 
thority and  control  be  centralized  in  our  National  Government. 

The  individual  sovereignty  of  our  States  must  first  be  destroyed, 
except  in  mere  minor  matters  of  legislation.  We  are  safe  from  the 
danger  of  any  buch  departures  from  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  was  founded.  Just  so  long  a&  the  individual  home  rule  of 
the  States  is  scrupulously  preserved  and  fought  for  whenever  they 
seem  in  danger. 

The  President  has  since  changed  his  tune.  Home  rule 
must  go,  so  that  a  planned  economy  with  master  minds 
can  rise  triumphant  in  its  place.  But  still  he  insists  he  has 
no  desire  to  see  this  country  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  dictator- 
ship. Those  who  think  that  a  planned  economy  or  eco- 
nomic dictatorship  will  not  lead  eventually  to  political  dic- 
tatorship should  note  the  following  statement  of  Professor 
Cassel.  a  distinguished  Swedish  scholar,  who  has  had  ample 
opportimity  to  observe  this  inevitable  tendency: 


Economic  dictatorship  U  much  more  dangerous  than  people  be- 
lieve. Once  authoritative  control  haii  been  established,  it  will  not 
always  be  possible  to  limit  It  to  the  economic  domain  If  we  allow 
economic  freedom  and  self-reliance  to  be  destroyed,  the  powers 
standing  for  liberty  will  have  lost  so  much  in  strength  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  offer  any  effective  resistance  against  a  pro- 
gressive extension  of  such  destruction  to  constitutional  and  public 
life  generally.  And  if  this  resistance  is  graduaUy  given  up — perhaps 
without  people  ever  realizing  what  is  actually  going  on— «uch 
fundamental  values  as  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  and  Independence  of  science  are  exposed  to  imminent 
danger.  What  stands  to  be  lost  is  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
of  that  civilization  that  we  have  Inherited  from  generations  which 
once  fought  hard  to  lay  Its  foundations  and  even  gave  their  lUe 
for  it. 

PROPAGAITDA  THU  PATKWAT  TO  CONTROL 

There  is  still  another  aspect  th.at  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is 
not  by  mere  chance  that  the  New  Deal  has  developed  a  great 
propaganda  machine.  It  does  have  such  a  machine  that 
rivals  even  those  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin.  Nor  is  It 
by  blind  chance  that  the  New  Deal  has  taken  over  the  taxing 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  and  adapted  it  to  the  per- 
petuation of  its  power.  It  is  through  propaganda  and  rehef 
expenditures  that  the  New  Deal  seeks  to  perpetuate  its  power 
and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
opposition.  When  no  opposition  remains — and  it  cannot  for 
long  stand  against  expenditures  of  billions — democracy  will 
cease.  The  term  will  be  an  empty  symbol,  as  it  is  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

urorvnjUAL  ubeett  ENDANcran) 
Now,  what  does  this  mean  to  the  individual?     It  means 
first  of  all  that  he  will  no  longer  be  the  judge  of  his  own  best 
interests. 

In  the  second  place,  it  means  a  lower  standard  of  living; 
for  all  Americans  for  the  processes  of  government  control 
and  domination  will  destroy  indi\idual  initiative.  It  has  been 
the  aggressiveness  of  American  ctizens  which  has  given  this 
country  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Labor  would  suffer  great  hardship.  Decreased  produc- 
tion will  mean  less  hours  of  work  and  a  decrease  in  real 
income. 

The  Nation  is  already  experiencing  the  effects  of  this  dete- 
rioration. The  most  severe  depression  in  this  history  in 
respect  of  speed  of  descent  has  forced  prices  and  business 
activity  into  an  extended  slump.  National  income  has 
declined  $12,000,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

Without  examining  the  effects  of  its  own  policies  upon  this 
depression  the  New  Deal  continually  fosters  the  belief  that 
the  depression  was  caused  by  a  concerted  strike  of  capital, 
by  the  60  families  who  supposedly  control  all  economic 
activity  in  the  country,  and  by  reactionaries  who  are  opposed 
to  the  scarcity  theories  of  the  New  Deal.  The  net  effect  of 
this  type  of  New  Deal  propaganda  is  the  complete  destruction 
of  hope  for  the  future.  No  one  knows  what  the  future  holds, 
so  who  but  the  foolhardy  dare  to  plan  ahead? 

When  a  plant  shuts  down  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods.  When  less  com  is  produced  there  is  less 
com  to  eat.  When  less  cotton  is  grown  there  is  less  cotton 
to  wear.  This  affects  all  Americans,  but  it  affects  the  poor 
longer  and  more  severely  than  it  does  the  rich.  If  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  to  be  raised,  then  more — not  less — must  be 
produced. 

Here,  then,  is  the  answer  of  the  Republican  Party  to  the 
scarcity  theory  or  economic  planning  of  the  New  Deal: 
The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  to  encourage 
business  to  produce  as  much  as  it  possibly  can.  If  prices  are 
low,  based  on  low  cost  of  production,  so  much  the  better;  for 
as  prices  are  decreased  the  consumer  will  have  found  a  real 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  his  dollar  and  therefore 
an  increased  real  income.  This  is  the  only  way  to  the  abun- 
dant life  promised  but  not  delivered  by  the  New  Deal.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  the  American  way.  If  subsidies  are  necessary, 
as  they  will  be  from  time  to  time,  it  shou'd  subsidize  increased 
efficiency,  greater  production,  lower  costs  and  prices,  and  so 
attain  higher  standards  of  life  and  full  employment  lor  alL 
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Promise  and  Pifrformance 


APPIINDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  Olf  REMARKS 
HON.  PAUL  Vf.  SHAKER 

OF   MICHKAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 
Thursday,  June  16  (leffulative  dai  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr  SHAFER  of  MichlRan.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  frequently 
M!  mbers  of  the  Congress  explUn  their  votes  on  various 
measures  which  have  been  before  the  Congress  during  their 
tenure  of  oflice  becaux  the  reasons  motivating  a  Member's 
VDie  on  different  measures  are  n)t  always  publicly  known  or 
understood. 

In  my  own  case.  It  seems  to  mi;  that  the  conscientiou*  and 
earnest  legislator  can  explain  hin  official  course  of  action  by 
thi  general  observation  that  h(i  voted  on  each  and  every 
mtrasure  according  to  his  conacence:  his  understanding  of 
the  proposal;  his  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  district,  his 
Stale,  and  his  NaUon:  and  his  constitutional  duty  and  func- 
tlcm  of  representing  the  majorlt  r  will  of  his  constituency  to 
the  greatest  degree  possible  for  him  to  ascertain  that  ma- 
jority will. 

This  Is  the  explanation.  Mr.  S  ?eaker.  of  my  cfBcial  course 
of  acuon  as  a  Member  of  the  :  louse  of  RepresenUtives  in 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Bcln«  a  new  Member  of  the  (Congress,  I  earnestly  sought 
the  advice  and  endeavored  to  i  tiliie  as  far  as  I  could  the 
acvantages  of  the  experience  of  older  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  mo6t  earnestly  and  assiduously  studied  these 
measures,  and,  through  private  and  public  communications 
tc  my  constituents,  I  have  end 'avored  to  apprise  them  of 
the  real  meaning  and  effects  of  t  ie  measures  that  have  come 
bi'fore  the  Congress.  I  have  besought  the  freest  and  fullest 
expression  from  my  con.<:tituenc}  on  these  various  measures, 
aj;d  I  have  gone  In  some  cases  io  unusual  lengths  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  responsible  buslnjess.  labor,  and  professional 
lenders  of  my  district,  as  well  us  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
citizens  generally,  the  desire  of  tbe  majority  of  my  con»titu- 
ti  ts  en  these  various  measures.  I  have  earnestly  sought  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  my  constitu?ncy.  I  have  received  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  letters  <in  the  various  measures  pro- 
pr.«ed  before  the  Congress,  and  on  every  single  one  of  the 
•cts  and  proposed  acts  I  have  voted  In  the  bght  of  the 
expressed  wiU  of  my  constituency,  the  information  I  could 
gather  in  Washington,  the  experience  of  older  Members  of 
the  Congress,  always  with  the  ane  end  in  view  of  accom- 
plishing the  best  for  the  welfaie  of  our  Nation,  our  State, 
and  our  district. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  due  ta  the  people  of  this  country. 
and  I  certainly  consider  it  due  o  the  people  of  my  district, 
to  be  told  the  truth  In  every  case  about  the  measures  pro- 
poaed  In  the  Congress  and  what  their  effect  would  be  upon 
the  country,  upon  the  State  of  ^^chigan,  or  upon  the  Third 
District. 

In  the  Seventy -fifth  Congress 
en  In  goveminent  when  frankr^jss.  honesty,  and  full  tnfor- 
miUion  have  not  been  accorded  o  the  people  of  this  country 
In  the  proposal  and  In  the  pa«a^e  of  some  of  these  meas 
uiK.  Many  of  these  propoised 
of  vast  danger  to  the  Nation. 
hJilden  from  the  prople.  Measures  have  been  proposed 
under  false  and  misleading  title  i,  and  the  attempt  has  been 
Diiide  to  sell  these  measures  to  he  country  under  false  and 
misleading  propaganda,  and  those  against  which  I  voted 
knowing  as  I  did  the  secret  plana  behind  them,  their 
relation  to  other  acta  of  the  Congress  both  In  the  past  and 
present  sesslona.  were  such  in    character  and  intent  that  I 


we  have  passed  through  an 


acts  have  had  implications 
which   have   been   cleverly 


could  not  have  mpport'^d  them  without  boine  derelict  in  my 
duty  to  my  constituency  and  unfaithful  to  my  oath  of  office. 

The  very  essence  of  our  representative  form  of  povernment 
Is  that  the  people,  and  not  a  bureaucracy  at  Wa.shington. 
iliall  ordain  the  laws  by  vvhirh  they  shall  be  eovemed:  and 
therefore  my  official  course  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congres.'^  in 
every  vote  and  on  every  mea.sure  has  been  actuated  by  the 
motive  of  representing  my  ccnstituent.s  fairly  and  faithfully, 
iind  of  preserving  U^  them  ;heir  constirutional  right  to  or- 
dain the  laws  by  which  they  shall  be  governed 

Mr.  Speaker,  wlien  any  i.ndividual  pl-'dges  himself  :n  ad- 
'rance  of  his  election  to  the  Congre  s  blmdly  to  support  100 
oercent  the  dictation  of  any  Pr-^sident  or  any  adrmni.'^tra- 
•:lon,  when  even  the  Pre.sident  and  the  ad.T.inistration  them- 
;>elves  do  not  knew  in  advance  what  proposals  they  will  make 
or  what  experiments  they  w\U  attempt,  that  man  simply 
pledges  in  advance  that  he  w^Il  violate  the  Constitution, 
which  he  takes  an  oath  to  uphold  and  defend,  and  will  abdi- 
cate the  functions  cf  the  Conirre?.^,  so  far  a.^  he  is  concerned, 
"o  an  executive  bureaucracy,  not  elected  by  the  iseople.  not 
:responsible  to  th*^  people  according  to  their  own  views,  and 
whose  operations  are  hidden  from  the  sight  and  the  knowl- 
?dge  of  the  citizens.  I  made  no  such  pledge  to  violate  my 
constitutional  funcion  and  duties  when  I  was  a  candidate 
for  this  office:  I  make  no  such  pK>dges  now.  and  I  will  make 
30  such  pledges  in  the  future. 

I  made  a  pledge  dunng  my  cand.dacy  for  the  office  I  hold, 
and  I  now  repeat  tliat  pledge.  Mr.  Speaker:  So  long  as  I  am 
1  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  will,  to  the 
oest  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  uphold  the  Constitution: 
represent  the  majority  will  of  my  constituency,  insofar  £is  I 
(:an  ascertain  it;  keep  my  con.stituency  advised  of  the  truth 
.ibout  these  mea^sures  propcsed  to  the  legislative  body;  ac- 
cept readily  and  gratefully  suggestions  and  constructive 
criticisms;  and.  finally,  vote  as  my  conscience  dictates  to 
uphold  and  promote  the  welfare  of  my  Nation,  my  State, 
;ind  my  district  without  fear. 

Whenever  we  get  to  the  point  in  the  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  niajonty  of  the  m-mbers  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  fail  to  pursue  such  a  cour.^e.  democracy  will 
be  dead,  the  Bill  of  Rights  will  be  nulhfied,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  peopl'j  will  be  gone. 

There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  between  groups  of 
my  constituents,  as  there  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion 
between  men  and  groups  of  men  on  all  great  questions.  That 
ari.se^  from  the  fact  that  there  are  differing  degrees  of  In- 
formation, knowledge,  and  understanding  on  all  great  ques- 
tions. That  is  the  essence  of  the  American  plan  of  de- 
mocracy Our  whole  system  of  government  is  based  upon 
debate,  discussion,  and  lair  compromise,  with  the  majority 
always  ruling,  but  always  with  a  full  and  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  These  diflerences  of  opimon  between 
groups  of  my  constituents  and  between  some  of  my  con- 
stituents and  myself  do  not  at  all  mean  any  differences  of 
principle. 

The  legislator  who  comes  to  Washington  and  endeavors  to 
chart  his  course  by  voting  from  the  standpoint  of  political 
expediency  instead  of  sound  Americaioism  is  lost  in  a  mael- 
strom of  conflicting  opinions  and  views,  and  he  is  not  an  asset 
to  his  people,  his  district,  his  St^U\  or  his  Nation. 

We  are  facing  grave  problems  in  America  today.  If  ever 
there  has  been  a  time  when  the  citizens  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  ri.se  above  partisan  prejudice,  pohtical  ex- 
pediency, class  strife,  and  regional  jealousies,  and  give  the 
best  of  their  energy  and  thought  to  the  common  good  of  our 
common  country*,  that  time  is  now.  and  nothmg  short  of  such 
an  effort  will  rescue  this  Nation  from  the  perils  which  now 
beset  it  and  preser\'e  to  posterity  those  liberties  achieved  for 
us  by  the  Pounding  Father^  and  of  which  we  are  the  trustees 
to  preserve  and  to  pass  on  to  our  posterity. 
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These  have  been  the  Ideals  toward  which  I  have  striven 
in  my  official  actons  as  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

When  I  can  no  longer  follow  those  ideals,  when  I  can  no 
longer  vote — after  earnest  study  and  honest  consideration — 
for  which  I  believe  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and 
the  State  and  my  people,  and  when  I  can  no  longer  oppose  by 
my  voice  and  vote  those  mesisures  which  I  honestly  believe 
will  operate  against  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation  and  our 
State  and  our  district,  I  then  no  longer  desire  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

The  first  and  most  vital  essential  in  the  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  to  preserve  this  Nation  against  the  perils 
which  threaten  it  from  within  and  from  without  is  absolute 
and  fearless  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  law- 
making body.  When  that  has  disappeared  representative 
government  in  America  will  be  an  empty  phrase  and  a  hollow 
mockery. 

If  my  constituents  want  honesty  of  purpose,  conscientious 
study,  and  fearless  devotion  to  their  interests,  these  I  have 
given  and  shall  continue  to  give  so  long  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  Congress.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  what  the  citizens 
of  the  Third  District  want,  and  it  is  upon  that  record  that  I 
am  asking  them  to  return  me  to  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

What  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  Has  Done 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 


ADDRESS   OF   HON.   SAM   RAYBURN,   OF  TEXAS.   TO   BE   MADE 
DURING  THE  NATIONAL  RADIO   FORUM,    JUNE   20,    1938 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  place  herein  this  speech  to  be 
delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  June  20,  1938: 

It  is  fitting  at  the  close  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  that  we 
should  review  what  this  Congress  has  done  in  the  way  of  legislation 
In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  country.  But  in  order  to  better 
understand  the  reasons  and  necessity  for  enactments  of  this  Con- 
gress it  might  not  be  amiss  to  look  back  for  a  moment  at  the  picture 
of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration. 

Our  memories  are  short,  but  allow  me  to  call  yoxir  attention  spe- 
cifically to  some  of  these  conditions.  The  condition  of  the  banks 
of  the  country  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

Throughout  the  land  these  banking  institutions  were  closing 
their  doors  and  depositors  were  seized  with  panicky  fear  of  losing 
their  life  savings.  By  the  swift  and  decisive  action  of  the  President 
in  closing  the  banks  until  remedial  measures  could  be  taken,  con- 
fidence was  restored  and  disaster  averted.  The  first  step  was  Im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Congress  by  enacting  a  law  for  the 
insurance  of  bank  deposits  up  to  »5.000  and  In  setting  up  various 
emergency  agencies  to  save  farmers  and  other  property  owners  from 
the  threat  of  foreclosure. 

As  a  result  of  the  law  providing  for  insurance  of  bank  deposits 
and  of  the  Glaas-Steagall  Act.  making  needy  reforms  in  banking 
practices,  no  depositor  any  longer  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  funds 
he  has  In  the  bank,  and  bank  failures  have  practically  ceased. 

Under  the  4  years  of  the  Hoover  administration  6,364  banks 
failed.  Under  the  same  number  of  years  under  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration only  363  banks  closed.  In  the  6.364  banks  that 
failed  during  the  Hoover  administration  the  people  of  the  country 
had  on  deposit  $4,000,000,000.  and  these  deposits  were  not  guar- 
anteed. Of  the  363  banks  that  closed  during  this  period  under  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  only  $203,000,000  were  on  deposit,  and, 
under  the  law  passed  by  this  administration,  every  dollar  of  this 
was  guaranteed,  so  that  no  dep>osltor  lost  a  penny. 

To  show  the  confidence  that  has  been  created  in  tiie  minds  of 
the  people  by  the  enactments  of  Congress  during  this  adminlHtra- 


tlon.  on  June  30,  1937.  there  was  on  deposit  In  the  15.580  banks  of 
this  country  $59,822,370,000.  an  amc^unt  never  exceeded  by  the 
deposits  In  the  same  number  of  ban»js  and  only  equaled  m  1930. 
when  24.079  banks  had  deposits  of  ${.9,847,195,000. 

At  this  time  also  farmers  and  smiill-home  owners  were  in  the 
most  dire  distress  they  had  been  In  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
Mortgages  were  being  foreclased  by  the  wholesale.  Farmers  had 
no  way  of  meeting  their  obligations,  becatise  they  were  selling  the 
products  of  their  toll  at  a  price  so  far  below  the  cost  of  production 
that  not  only  had  their  buying  power  been  destroyed  but  their 
debt-paying  power  destroyed  as  well.  These  same  farmers  had  for 
12  vears  lived  on  promises  of  the  Harding.  Coolldge,  and  Hoover 
administrations.     The  New  Deal  gave  Immediate  relief. 

There  were  set  up  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  first  designed  to  stop  the 
downward  trend  of  prices  on  farm  commodities  and  to  bring  about 
parity  between  farm  prices  and  other  prices,  and  the  second  de- 
signed to  provide  abundant  cheap  credit  so  that  farmers  could  hold 
their  homes. 

Under  these  acts  prices  of  farm  products  were  brought  to  • 
profitable  level  by  farmers  of  all  classes  Joining  In  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  acts,  and  the  benefit  payments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment permitted  the  farmers  to  clear  up  back  taxes,  f>ay  other 
debts,  and  restore  their  business  generally. 

To  fiirther  show  you  the  condition  that  existed,  the  total  farm 
Income  In  1932  was  $4,328,000,000;  in  1933  It  had  climbed  to  more 
than  $5,000,000,000;  in  1934,  to  more  than  $6,000,000,000;  in  1935, 
to  more  than  $7,000,000,000;  in  1936,  to  nearly  $8,000,000,000;  and  in 
1937  to  more  than  eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  unconstitutional  and  parUc  was  about 
to  seize  the  farming  population  for  fear  they  would  go  back  to  the 
old  days,  the  President  recommended,  and  the  Congress  enacted,  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  under  which  more 
than  4.000.000  farmers  participated  in  1936  and  1937. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Act  was  passed  to  assist 
owners  of  small  homes  to  retain  their  property.  This  act  was 
passed  In  1935.  In  that  year,  when  families  were  losing  their  homes 
at  the  rate  of  1.000  a  day,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Act 
was  passed,  under  the  provisions  of  which  they  are  being  assisted  In 
keeping  their  homes.  These  small-home  owners  received  this  asslsU 
ance  from  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  when  they  coiUd 
obtain  credit  from  no  other  source. 

To  show  you  a  few  of  the  things  that  have  been  done  under  this 
act,  more  than  1.000.000  loans  have  been  made  In  the  amount  of 
more  than  $3,000,000,000.  Of  the  amount  loaned,  more  than  $400,- 
000.000  have  been  paid  back. 

In  1934  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  was  set  up  by 
Congress  to  encourage  home  construction  and  better  housing. 

What  I  have  said  up  to  now  Is  to  give  only  part  of  the  picture 
that  faced  this  administration  when  It  came  Into  power  In  1933,  and 
to  tell  you  a  few  of  the  many  things  that  were  done  In  the  Seventy- 
third  and  Seventy-fourth  Congresses. 

As  I  announced  in  the  beginning.  I  am  speaking  to  you  this  eve- 
ning more  specifically  upon  the  acts  of  the  Seventy -fifth  Congress, 
which  has  Just  adjourned. 

It  would  bear  statmg  again  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  unconstitutional  the  first  farm  bill,  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  But  to  show  you  that  the  Congress, 
cooperating  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  determined 
that  some  effective  solution  to  the  farm  problem  should  be  put  into 
effect,  the  Congress  that  has  Just  closed  passed  the  farm  blU  of 
1938 — a  bill  that,  in  my  opinion,  makes  the  most  Intelligent  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  a  farm  problem  of  any  act  passed  in  this 
or  anv  other  Congress. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  just  a  few  of  the  things  that  this  act 
does?  It  contains  a  soU-conservatlon  program.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country  is  Interested  In  the  conservation  of  the 
soil,  the  source  of  all  our  wealth.  If  we,  as  Americans,  do  not  con- 
serve our  soli,  but  deplete  Its  first  fertility  In  the  next  half  century 
as  we  have  In  the  past  half  century,  there  will  be  no  problem  of 
overproduction,  but  we  will  be  looking  to  find  enough  fertile  land 
upwn  which  to  produce  the  things  that  people  of  this  coxmtry  eat 
and  wear.  This  act  also  provides  a  fund  out  of  tariff  coUections 
to  build  up  markets  for  American  farm  products.  It  provides  for 
loans  on  farm  commodities  to  prevent  price  collapses  and  scarcity. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  apply  for  correc- 
tions in  freight-rate  discriminations  against  farm  products.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  laboraUsrles  to  find  new  vises  for 
farm  products,  and  the  Congress  has  appropriated  $4,CXX),000  for 
this  purpose. 

It  provides  that  farmers,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  may  establish  mar- 
keting quotas  on  com,  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  to  become  effective 
when  the  surplus  is  so  large  that  the  market  will  not  absorb  it.    It 
I   Increases  the  share  In  conservation  payments  to  small  farmers  and 
'    tenants,  and  sets  a  limit  on  the  payments  which  large  produoen 
j    can  receive. 

In  addition  to  this.  In  the  last  days  of  this  session  of  Congreaa, 
I  there  was  appropriated  $212,000,000  to  bring  about  parity  payments 
I   to  larmets. 
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m  addttton  to  th«  »to«.  »nd  I  un 
whM\    Ui«>  OoTH^cw  hA<-  di^me  for 
Farn  T»r.»nt  Act,  wWch  U  an  attpmp^ 
triinr.ry   pr  ibirm.  w««  pajMPd.     Thla  " 
in  j»  l«c'.«<l  aroM    of   farmers   to   fara 
am  atcrU  ot«t  a  laog  pcrwd  at  a  Jnw 
T!i'-  OoiMcreaB  lUao  paaMd  tha  Crop 
obtain  crran  wh*n  tbey  could  not  Ret 

TlK-  Oonfreas  pi»t  ad)ounird  also 
ducticii  Act   prorldiQg  for  lower  rat* 

It    aiw3  paaKd  th«r  l^irtn  Credit  Aci 
claxtflw  Uie  urt«lnal  F^nn  Act  and 
t\.r<    fur   atfriculture 

Kiovtoc    ttiat    American    people 
ihiiiic.   denlTP   peace   with    all    nationi 
paaird    the    Nevitrullty    Act   of    IB37 
MiAiea  from  bem«  embroUed  In  the 
Tht-   American  paopla  are  wtUlnjt   to 
vatlitl     but   we  do   not   bellevu   ih*t 
MTt    fcxit   upon    Amertoan   aoti 
rarth      It  wanu  war  with   nona 

In  order  to  inaura  acatnat  attack 
lrw«..ranoe    a«»UMt    war    wr    paaaed 
r«p»iii«i'iii   Art    which   will   brtiiil 
loniicn  powtir  will  ever  dare  attack 
III  order  to  praiact  the  health  u( 
IOC  and  dlaiuiOMlT   In  the  Mtla  of 
Unii   Art,   revlainc  th«  aKUtimi  Uw 
iknci  rnakinK  it  mar*  worliahle  and 
To  make  oprtalfi  tl\at  ]uatloa  la 
(xmfMtMin  tn  the  eourU.  and  to  aee 
a  r«<laltvaiy  ahort  time    w«  paaarl  m 
totll    providlnc  for  ttw>  a|ipotnun«nt 

«/•   pmirrj  a  bill  aaUbliahinR  a 
Iwhavior  of  L'nilMt  IIUtaM  )ud 
raf(tf»vr  vham  for  MlacondiMit 

An    aet    vaa  pMMd  flvini   the 
inmrTene  in  oaaa*  bi»«ween  prirat* 
llonailfv  of  an  aet  of  Ooncraa«  la 
to  (tefend  Itt  annatltutJonallly 

Tt%»   irraat    raliiral-faa   InduaUy 
i»a  the   Inderal  rVivernmerit   wm 
na  Uf   imMiral   faa  bill   wm>  (»mmm 
t«  twin«  ahdul  hotter  order   In   the 
the  miteumini  nubile 

The  OMffer-VlniMm  Ooal    Art 
,,ril«T  ifi  \hp  grrat  coal  lnilu«<ry    wna 
III  an  eirf'ft  %n  hrtng  atomit  nrdor 
I  lie   (kiruiTeaa   paaaed   what   la   hlt<rwr< 
Iir»»vidlng   fir   f#4ut«inin   crt   the   in 
inlMi<in  eif  rtve  metnhM^  aimllar  lo 
lo  the  rallltwla    buaaea    anfl  iriirka 
M,»iir    ami    Maftmr    A''     i>(    IWIT 

Cttjmu  l"r  'lie  imprti»emeni  <»»  «>« 
lew    arid     Marbnr    Aet     f»f     l»!l« 
pfoji.tii   flit   in»j"""v«'M««'tii    iif   rivrm 

rvwnpletion  nf  fnrt  INMii  Dam 

|*mnama  flanal  T-rfl  A«  t  whiPh 
vewM*l«  and  Inneaae*  lhi>  r<*vrnue« 
Oanal 

An  art  auth««r4M«nf  «he  pjinatnn 

Waier  |»nlimirtfi  Art    t»»  •♦udy    re 
inland  water*  tif  the  tlnited  Htaira 

An  aet  t<i  etMitral  (he  trame  in  tl 
wmirul   iif  rfline 

An   "n    pfwrldlnt   a   ••fear   . 
and  minaawve  nw  iT»al  nahefy  reetn 

The  v»e«iple  iff  the  wniiitry  haee 
(he  u«#  <»f  a  dntf  known  aa  mnrlhi 
t»uih(  t«>  IM*  It      tt  la  a  terrible  " 
luive  haen  attfMlllni     Thia  C"n«r»ai 
via*  of  Ihia  dnm 

An  art  waa  fiMPed  plarind  Nlatea 
emji*oirment-e«iin(>»naatl«)n  Tawa  nn 
far  a«  pfedlta  afainat  rederat  ••euTHjr 

An  art  wm  pawed  pompleteljr 
Rankmptrv  Art 

One  t>f  the  moat  f«r-r#arhlnt  art  i 
On<WT<MB  in  a  feneeatkni  la  the  Flor»< 
In*  ■  fV-y««r  prnfTftm  to  preeent 
Clama  in  the  trihutarlea  of  our  malt 
below  t»»*in      It  atan  pro^Klta  for 
U  la  fMMMMa  and  ecvmomieal  to  proi 

A  meMwre  waa  paaaed  preevnttni 
uae  of  •^nimowptifatad  porkefbonka 

tn  ■ddiium  to  thiB  array  tH  adeat 
of  Oonfreea  we  pawed  the  RaventM 
laWan  other  etimlnntad  or  ffraatJy 
taa  law*  alxMit  whtrh  btMtt>«aB  had  r 
profit*  t««  law  la  ao  revlaed  that  It 
eorpuratiunft  of  iba  country  frvin  lh« 
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of  1937.  which   prrfect-i  and 
Ides  a  special  credu  struc- 
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ibcrrc   practlrally   every   other 

of   the   earth,    the    Congreiw 

_e«kinK    to    keep    the    United 

troublea  of  fon-lKn  rouuwiea 

n«bt   when    their   aoil    la   tn- 

ny   fnrfiKti   country   will   ever 

wanu   peac«'  with   all   thi' 


ipon  (.mx  own  land  and  m  an 
^hat    la    known    aa    the    Naval 
Nary   to  a   point    whert    no 
ahoraa 
Ihe  paopta,  prevent  mubrand- 
4nica.   we   pawed   a  I^xxl   and 
a<id   brtncin«   it  up   to  daUi 
eiiforanabte 
twift  and  aure  and   Ui  relieve 
that  oaaaa  are  diapoaed  of  in 
>at  la  known  aa  the  Jiidiriary 
of   n  Mtdltumal     udfaa 

lo   try   tlie    Iwiiie   of  KdOd 
(tire  tl»e  otmri  author Hy  Uj 


nmrt 


Akt«)m#y  OaneraJ  aijihnrttiiy  in 
lartlea  in  wttioli  ih*  <'<>n«itu- 
atianked.  and  auttiorminK   ^»n 
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had   no  raffuliiiton   at   t»r 

until    ahat    la   known 

ntly    whirh  ait   la  de«tKne<i 

inilufltry   and   the   uitrreai   of 
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profits  tax  at  all  and  ma'.enally  r«-d-uces  the  Uix  paid  on  the  other 
:2  perceni  of  c.  ri^orBtio:  s      TTie  cb;  ital-paln.s  tax  en  capital  asuera 

l-'f'f'  rr.or."  th.i-  1«  mon't;'.  :ia.-  ()•■♦'.;  <ur  radU'ul'.v  TTieise  changes 
H-ri  iid-.u-hzvi  hv  busui.-.Hs  .i;..i  '*■■'■  iuive  tK><::i  a.-.'^u.-rd  that  such 
cha-  ces  ^.-cjld  en.  ouruk'e  prival»'  capital  to  res  ime  speridmi?.  We 
trjst   and   believe   'hat   Uu-y   nuaiit   wlidl   ihey   said  and  that  they 

can  and  will  en  Torward 

Thi.s    law,    iti    thr    rn-.::     :     oT    'hf-   b^-s*    th'.nke- 
nrr-.otii?   our   more    f  >rw.ird    ;>)kint'    bM''inesf=rne:v 
d«ncp   and   flncourii.r«    let;itiniate    biismrss    to    .o 
hund  Willi  the  Cffivf-rmrei.t  in  our  efTortfl  at  rrrovpry 

Anutlitr  piecf  of  le^i^lati'  n     :n:i].T 
rr^.p.i^   !if  w^at    ;s  r-:nmnT,:v  Vi^-w^,  :■--. 
til    prevention  of   i;.'    >  \:.   ■'  ■'     ;•     ' 
wiges  8^-  low  that  a  Crew.:  9-and:i.nJ  c^f 
under  t  hem 

In  Mit!  In'.f'r.'si  ',-,f  l)M-*;nrs.>   'ho 


In  the  irreat   field  r»r  aviation 

ns  tha   CIVU    aerunaulica   tiUI 

iHitry   by   aetlinii   up   u   Com 

vhat  waa  done  with   reference 

pr»vidin«  for  lift  itulinrtrml 
r  river*  and  hartxira  amj  n\r 
pruvldirtM  for  M  «ddii.ilonal 
tnil   harb«»ra 

in  Montar\M 
mplinea    the    inri»aurem»n'    <^ 
f  tite  United  Hi«tr«  fr.iit   fhe 


pei  ijert 


tl  »n 


nf  l«inn«vllle  Dam 
leva    and  prevent  jHillutKin  of 


rfamia  for  the  •uppfeMloB  and 
for  f\ah   cMlttire   to  reatorr. 


I  r»^ea 

laen  alarmed  a»   Mie  •preii4«l  nf 

na      Rvan  rhildfn  have  »>eeii 

If    and  Ita  effet-la  ui«>n  priiplw 

paaMKl  a  bill  to  eupp'*^*  ^'x* 


ihat  were  la«e  In  rnaetu*  im- 
parity with  other  Mi.itea  luao- 
ta«  work  were  rfMirernrtI 
vlalDf    and    mntlernltini    the 

that  has  bten  paaaed  »ty  any 
Cnntml  Art  of  lOan  eetaiiliah- 
artd  br  the  building  of 
atrvama  previ'iit  flood  dkmacr 
he  feneration  of  p«rwer  wViere 
ioe  It 
tai  wasioti  and  avoidance  by 


adcof  iplM*itnimta  nt  thIa  one  •»a«ion 

Act  of   1036      Tiiat   tax   legla- 

modlftod  the  provtalcm  of  the 

c^plalTMd     Ttie  undlatrlbuttd- 

freea  ni  leaot  8«  {>erfent  nf  the 

payment  of  any  uudiatributi-U- 


In  Cnn?rpRs  ar.d 
will  crpHte  con  ft - 
forward   hand    In 


1.   imiH  rt.uiLt'    Is  the  rnact- 

thp  ■xiiv   And  hour   bill,   for 

■  i.il    ;,.'     r     sweatshops,    nvd 

Uvm^';  cunnct  be  maintained 


C'  nfjrcst-   mmir.  .wnllablf  throui^h 


^►^   H«'f<5n'»tr'iotinn    F;:i  ttK-»*   C'nrp  THti.n   for   loann   to   bviBlnt'fw   nn 
luldltu  nui   «l.,'iOO,0()0,CKiO 

CompUuit  haa  b^-i;  rv^;i^t<TP.i  u.nuKho'i'  the  country  for  many 
\rarh  wlMi  ri-ferrnir  t.i  in-  i;.  i-  a  ;inO  innnr^x-llstlc  trt-uda  In  w)ine 
f.prt  nf  hijHine-N  Wh.  n  in-MvivIv  IccHlatlon  wnn  ttr!«t  nuRtfestPd. 
j", ',,,,-,  tf.,  'ii,fMi  t:,;i'  ■],-  I'l'-.'.ii.i  W'.Uid  ri-coiiuni-nd  immediate 
action  and  Con»;re»ii  w-uii  !  rwnli  to  ihr  piiaettKC  of  far-reaclung  and 
drujitK  l.iw^  ti«:iln.-.l  t.-uxU-  unil  tnoriupolica  witluHit  lidequat,*-  in- 
vPHtiKuil.jr.  imd  Hn>--wlc<K'''  To  ^how  that  tJif  PreoldriU  and  the 
Conyreaa  wiuii  i.^  Iw  iitw  lul.'lv  fr\lr  und  net  afl.T  Itnowli-dfje  of  the 
trur  faclit  irt  drvcl-ipfd,  ;»  rcHolution  wa/t  pitaifd  callinu  for  the 
..pijoinlmeiil  of  Uvrt-f  H4'nutor»«  und  iJiriHi  Mcmfjera  of  the  Ho\i»e  to 
iici  witti  the  ritiMUti^i'  (tcp.i.'tiiifii'.n  of  IhP  Ciovnninenf  to  muki-  a 
comtilfte  and  exliauntivr  a  irvr-y  of  the  whole  «ifuaflon  before  uny 
„tir;i,!>i  :■■  iii^tilr  •'  |ni-.-.  l.ivs^  n  Will  !)«•  rrmi'inbrred  that  the 
Hhriiuu;  .oiti'ni't  hi*  *a«  piu«M«U  in  IHWO,  itnd  M.r  i-nly  far-rciich- 
Uit:  rrviii.  n  of  if  wi««  •v.i.\r  Miiii'T  tin'  chivinn  Ai  t  ,n  In  14  In  order 
■'  .(!  revlalon  may  i«-  nuide,  if  vny  la  found  nece«a»ry,  thla  cuiu- 
nii't.'.'  r.  ►/oilii-'  i''it  I  I  il«-\"l"|)  Ihr  f.utu  lUiil  rrpi/rl  Hiour  fucln  to 
('<  iiKr<'i»  t'  r  v.:.nU",vr  ,m'.:"Ii  (hi-  Con^ju'wi  (lr«iri'»  hi  tiki'  1  think 
i;.  .IK'  III  huiin<i«n  '<r  out  can  (dniplain  of  Ml  invnatlKallon  auch 
„M  ih,.  It  «>is  'h.it'  Couyt.f'f"  i»  ninhUiK  hi  to  irv  to  pna*  U'lflaliUion 
iij,,.|i  iiijR  mhUTt  «i'h.!'('  nitfnriciii  in  vcullKiU  luii  und  knowlrdKe. 
.N  v^  I  s».i,  '  'o  tulh  to  V'lu  flit  a  fnw  ininutfa  jua(  aa  nuui  to  in. ill, 
ii  ■■  Miiiiain'  Koin>/  up  fioni  (iiiinv  quiirteta  aboui  thi'  »p«t;il- 
|',.,U(i.  u,"iif,  Nithrr  Ihr  iTrnliUoit  n  'f  nliy  Mt'tntn'i  of 
1  illtirl  Hoi*.'  ill  M<n«l«'  <|p«irp«  hi  apMid  out'  Ulilli'Cfu- 
i.ny  (if  till'  peofilpii  iiinhfy  Whfii  I  he  buvliii  powar  nf  Hin 
I  itn  hr  rm-iil  iilillohPil  vi,hru  hui'lliriwi  '  «l.  ahtxitl)  unflliploy- 
ti,p  ( InvKniinpn'   t»  inainu"  that   Ktdrrivl  npi«ndinK  cenar    hut 
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Ulh  h  •  IhO  I  illir  '  ||li.  t: 
t(j«f|ul  Hi'jlirv  <oi  on  ••• 
*h.    wupt    u<  Will  k 

1  .lal      f  .ill       Vkhfi;     1'      \ 

:.pi-ii.lin«  '  III'  nr  !'<•  '•  t 
iiUuned  rtiey  km-w 
Ihr     UU'  lUpl'O'd      i>iul 

pti*(T  111  tiinnv  p'-i'ph. 


'A  I      I  itlinul     Irt     pr   iplr     n!,i|M'         Wr    CiWi     hill 

kiv  pn  |(«  \.m  Ihul  will  pii'vule  work  fur  peopio 


lui.l  iinvi  InnK  v«i  Mcli 


I  ul'l    prnhtiblv    '^U'P 
if    mil     couiltlV    ^APll' 

\tn   randy   to  abaorli 
h    >  K-nti'd    Ik    bU)  Ihtf 

i\r   (I    ih%H'tr"U"   »'ftr(l    upiiH   rvffy. 

iviul  upon  tlir  r«'<  ovrry  profrani  In 


1  >■,     "  I  l|.'.v'i'-0  f'll      '  llll '      'A  !■ 

M  J  h ' '  111   tor  1  iir'«no''n 
!lint    I  nihil  try    wax   not 

'II    •  I  >|,i    tip>  nihiU'i     \<  hi 

»  IMl'll 


h.iO',     Mill' 

K«ni  rui 

AI'iiiM  wKh  inmi.  .iihrr*  1  iikiioii  uniliTMiitnil  \*hv  tlu'  rci'raeiuii 
til  lit.!/  I'hf  n«.>l  Vfio  IwHhil.iiiK  .Jul".  1,  IliUI  iilid  iloalll||  July 
1,  iwi'i  v»lh  iorn#.u(r  om  .if  ihn  lM«t  M'uru  llif  ciiuiitry  ha*  atnoi 
Nevni  l>rforr  iti  my  kiii«*)i..lni'    *lih  ihr  Iii4iik«  nt  ihi'  louiitiy  fullnr 

iif    1 iry    Vliiui    liny    hutl    liiTii    ii>    many    u    ihiy     «iol    paopU-    with 

loolldrixr  Ui  thrin  WHO  t.lii<  lliirty  imIO  iiiiloon  peopU'  on  thn 
fauna  if  111"  muiitiy  ••■Ihiiit  ihn  ur<Kiucin  uf  ilcii  iitlxjr  al  a  price 
ihrtt  .riiiiMl  hii\i'r  piivk'-i  have  I  konvm  a  ii»e«a|uii  or  di»|)ri'»«inii 
to  ciitH  upon  I  he  c.iuthiy  1  am  "Mil  Wfikiim  Why  i\  riKieaaloii  or 
ii  drpn't«|..i.  •  Whtti  put  I  lu'  N-Ht  iiiLo  llm  iH'opli'  *Hh  inoluv  U; 
'priul  to  iHukr  riiipHiy loiMii  aoil  hi  i  i*n  y  on  induatiy'  The  I'rexl- 
ilriit  'UKl  Uw  (  oni{in«.  havp  iiiiolt'  H  dlllKi'iil  iiikI  aualaltieU  effort, 
to  pii' oui  i»ni'  privtiii'  ajw  hdiim  N.I  rfi  iirnini'iiiliUinii  of  llio  I'rual- 
lUoii  III  riiM'  UiicMii  o(  iiiiu'iKn  uuMiiK  Ihr  III  it  \J  luontha  ttavo  lutil 
nn>Uilli|'.  Ill  Uii'iii.  h  iip|>«iu'>i  lo  oil'  th.ii  itliioilil  lotvr  f rl||ht.rii<<il 
lapiial  Why  U  iMoiiev  lliniil  whrii  from  luany  uouKea  11  appeura 
ilii»i  HI. Willi  ii»»'  "f  I'  mil',  h'l  lOiuh'  oi  rtcnii'  rtnplovmaiil  and  prnflU'/ 

I'lu'  iiKiuU  lit  Ihc  liwi  (AMtifrewi  m  one  of  wloi  h  any  4-y«i\i  ad- 
MiUilatrtil  ioii  I  uuUI  l»-  Juvily  jirouil  Thr  i4iia>  of  arcouipllih- 
inanU  "f  UU  foniprwi  W.  uiipi''>™ivr  indi-ed  I  do  U'lirve  that  the 
("oriKtri.^  ha>)  done  iia  pt»rt  wi  11  It  now  rfnuiiua  to  br  aern  whether 
ollteri.  'A'lU  ill'  thi'ir  part  Wr  inunl,  all  reiill/ir  Uut  wr.  oiw  h  of  ua. 
nrr  n  part  of  Ihr  whuh'  Wv  inu/it  realize  that  tWl  i  loAana  atiil  nil 
•action*  are  inteitlriwiKlrni  Wi-  inutl  aland  or  fttll  i'i|{olher  No 
lance  aector  of  out  pcopj*?  i  an  Iw  (¥>or  and  the  oilipr  part  remain 
long  rich  Fach  if  ui«  i»  rr  pinaihU'  not  only  to  our  group  but  U)  Iho 
wholr  uf  ovu  p.jpiilailiiii 

Tlirro  arc  fiiUh  lintrt*  and  iclKiiny  pronhfalera  who  wail  thai  w« 
rannoi  fvrn  by  ull  pihhoK  hwUnr  Kf  "'»<k  proaijcrlty  and  (x^aca, 
1  am  not  <:iir  of  tiiow  i  iwinvo  t,«Hi  nrn>l>  in  ihi-  will  of  Amaricaua 
to  I'oiiqufr    unii  <oni(un    mr   triubh'.'i  wr  ciui  und  will, 

With  a  anuniU-v.  Uudi  r  hkc  i're.idrnl  ItooMcviU.  and  a  Congroaa 
and  'hp  Aokt'-.;'  I'lji;.'  sinnding  back  uf  Uuii.  we  will  march 
Iurwi*ril  lo  th.it  bc'ti   day, 
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Passing  of  the  Faithful 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thitrsday.  June  16  (legislatixx  day  of  Tuesday.  June  Ii"* 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  about  to  sepa- 
rat  •  and  return  to  our  respective  homes,  I  would  pay  a  brief 
tril.ute  to  the  memory  of  four  true  and  loyal  employees  of 
the  House  who  finished  their  long  careers  during  the 
Seunty-flfth  Congress  and.  at  the  .same  time,  would  men- 
tion a  singular  fact. 

I  have  boon  told  that  not  in  any  Congress  In  the  last  50 
yiars  liave  as  many  members  of  the  cfBcial  staff  of  this  body 
pa.ssod  away  as  dunni?  the  present  Confrress.  Coming  here 
fro  n  d  fTerent  pnrt.s  of  the  country  and  entering  the  service  of 
the  House  at  dirTcrcnt  times.  It  Is  unusual  that  their  lives 
would  draw  to  a  close  within  a  blennium. 

Patrick  J.  HuUlgan,  one  of  the  reading  clerks,  wa.s  ap- 
pointed In  1011,  during  the  Slxty-.sccond  Congress.  Al- 
thoUKh  ft  Dimncrut.  he  established  such  a  high  Ktundard  of 
rnicirncy  and  courtcny  that  he  was  retained  through  all  the 
rhangf.i  in  party  control  of  the  House,  and  It  hw«  been  said 
that  the  record  mude  by  him  was  re*ii>oni*lble  la  hune  meiui- 
urc  for  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Mrlcctlng  our  excellfnt 
Mtding  (l<rk»  m  Icly  cm  inerit.  Mr,  Hultlgun  wan  a  dlHttn-  ; 
gui.'.hrd  lodklng  man,  gave  dignity  to  the  Imporlunt  oince 
whuii  lie  hrld,  and  enjoyed  the  renpect  of  all  the  MemberN, 
llr  wii.'.  u  knightly  ChM^tlan  gentleman,  and  we  httve  mlnned 
hiN  courtly  manner,  hl.n  rr,<»onant  voice,  und  \Mh  kindly  nmile 
Mfici'  lie  wont  away. 

JiiHcph  CJ.  Uudgrr-^  from  Penniylvnnla  had  rterved  in  the 
HhUM-  in  varioufl  cnpacltleii  for  more  than  four  decade*,  wan 
Senieunt  ul  Arinit  lor  nearly  13  yetim.  and  wa«  a  Hpeclal 
fliili  to  Ihr  itilnorliy  at  the  time  of  liu  death  in  1037,  His 
political  Judginent  wuo  uncanny,  and  he  could  foresee  and 
prodici  ixihtUkU  events  with  almoNt  unerring  ttccuriicy.  Hl» 
philosophy  WRk  that  of  a  leoliht.  A  man  of  few  word«,  dl»- 
triininiiting  In  hi»  personal  aitachments,  Mr  Rodger*  was 
friendly  wt  heart  und  posi-cwd  a  fine  ncniic  of  humor  He 
hufi  Ifft  a  rccoid  of  uteadfai^t  public  service, 

Rurll  Hrnall  was  the  ncfttnr  of  the  corpw  of  Official  Re- 
porters f)f  Di'biites,  He  came  from  Maine  and  was  upixilnled 
hv  Mixakei  Tliomas  B  Heed  Nearly  90  years  of  agf  and 
iirfivi-  aliiio-.i  tn  the  day  he  dlrd,  11  wiis  truly  renuirkable 
thai  lie  couhl  transcrtbo  correctly  the  many  lapM-flre  dis- 
cussions which  took  i)lace  on  IhlB  floor.  Mr,  Hmall  wa* 
IxTuharly  filled  for  his  work  by  thorough  training,  literary 
nttftlnmrnts.  and  an  imperturbnble  dlnp'Sltlon.  Always  quli  1 
and  uibane,  his  memory  will  rftnmin  with  us, 

8;im  liobliiMon  came  to  Washington  while  Oorfleld  was 
Pr(>.ident  and  was  appointed  messenger  In  the  Oovernment 
Prlnilnu  omee  In  1801.  For  more  than  ftO  years  he  was  the 
ahullle  between  llie  Printing  omco  ond  the  reporter*.  It 
wan  hl.H  KiK'clal  function  to  assemble  speech  copy  from  the 
Mfhibers'  ofTices  when  transcribed  remarks  were  held  out  for 
revision.  Thi.i  chiefly  was  nightwork  and.  through  Ice  and 
■now  and  storm  and  heat,  Sam,  a*  he  was  familiarly  known 
to  lhou."«ands,  performed  hi*  duty  Rtalwartly  and  consclen- 
llou.-dy.  He  was  proud  of  hi*  Job  and  gloried  In  hi*  length 
of  service.  He  made  an  institution  of  a  humble  position 
and  was  a  fine  example  for  those  who  go  begrudglngly  to 
their  ta.'-kH,  We  who  have  been  called  the  night  shift  ttlll 
find  our.selves  listening  for  the  sound  of  Sam's  trudging  feet 
as  he  would  go  hurrying  down  liie  corridors,  and  years  must 
pa«%  before  the  echo  of  his  steps  fades  entirely  out  of  mind. 
Although  wc  would  not  Imve  it  »o,  "Time,  like  an  ever- 


rolling  stream,  bears  all  Its  sons  away,"  but  there  is  con- 
solation In  the  records  of  well -spent  lives.  These  good  and 
faithful  servants  rest  from  their  long  labors.  May  they  rest 
In  peace. 

The  Farmer  Feeds  Them  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

OF    KHNTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1038 

Mr.  BATES  cf  Kentucky.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  bny  on  a  hill- 
side farm.  I  was  taucht  to  sing  a  .song  that  was  common  to 
my  country,  callod   'The  Farmer.  He's  the  Man  That  Feeds 
Them  All."    I  have  often  wondered  if  I  were  taught  that  way 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  in  me  a  satisfaction  that  would 
overcome  the  hardships  and  handicaps  that  I  had  to  face 
along  with  every  other  boy  on  the  farm.    1  am  glad  that  I 
can  come  to  Wai^hington  when  there  is  a  man  in  the  White 
House  who  is  the  f^rst  man  to  fully  realize  that  the  farmer 
find  his  son  have  sung  the  s.vme  old  song  until  it  is  worn 
threadbare  and  that  the  Government  must  do  something  to 
r  re.'.crvr  thl.i.  the  mo.st  fundamental  thing  in  our  structure. 
With  thai  thought  in  mind,  much  legislation  has  been  powed. 
such  as  rural  electrification,  cheaper  interest  rates,  better 
loan  terms.  Federal  appropriations  for  farm-to-market  roads, 
Tinant  Farmer',-*  I/)an  Act.  leed-crop  loans,  recovery  of  taxe« 
Illegally  paid,  agricultural  extension  work  In  the  whools,  Fed- 
« ml  grading  nervlee  for  tobacco,  and  others.    L'lws  offectlnf 
the  tobacco  farmer  get  closer  to  me  because  that  Is  the  money 
cr(  p  of  my  district  and  Rlate     Any  iM'neflt  that  come*  to  th« 
tobucco  grower  mrans  b<"tter  living  und  better  opportunltlei 
for  his  family,  und  conwruH-ntly  better  time*  generally  for 
the  people  I  represent.    If  we  would  spend  more  of  our  tlm« 
trying  lo  get  the  farmer  on  h!«  feet,  we  would  have  lei* 
trouble  (ti't'ing  the  country  on  its  feet;  and  as  long  as  I  have 
the  honor  of  repre.entlng  the  ElKhth  District  of  Kentucky 
m  Congress,  I  will  vote  and  use  my  influence  in  supjx)rl  of 
liglslatlon  which  1  believe  to  be  In  the  b<  .»i  interest  of  the 
farmers, 


Vermont'M  ConufreKHmun,  (  harlej*  A.  IMumlty 

EXTENSION  OF  iiEMAHKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

0>    VKIIMONT 

IN  THK  HOl'HK  OF  UKrUKSKNTATlVKa 
Thunday.  Junv  10  iUgtslatiw  day  of  Tunday.  June  14).  193i 

("lAHIKH     A      jn'uMLKY,     MY     IIIM     AHHtKJlATKM     ANIJ    COL- 
MCAtlUKM  IN  THI  IIOIJMK  OK  HKl'llRtJlCNrAilVltK 

Mr,  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  grantad  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ccrUln  let- 
ters, I  respectfully  submit  liio  following ; 

Oh  wild  »fimt  pownr  the  glftlp  gl"  ^ 
Tt)  Mw  ouriwU  s»  others  •«••  unt 
U  wnd  tTKr  mnni«  h  bluntltr  Ir»«  us 
An'  foolmh  notion. 

As  a  public  servant  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
and  R«'prescntatlve  at  Large  in  Congress.  I  have  taken  a 
definite  and  positive  position  as  nearly  as  possible  In  con- 
formity with  the  oplnl  ms  of  those  whom  I  represent  as 
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humiin  fallJbJUty  prrnlui.  I  ha  ft  often  wondered  what  the 
rencUoiu  ol  my  rtj]Irttgu«»ii  In  Congreiw  might  be  relative  to 
the  poiilt!on«  which  I  have  taken  and  the  work  I  have  tried 

to  d)  If  11  «ratifyitiK.  to  say  the  Ic-iint,  thiil  I  have  b«'«n 
H.nMii'-d  by  !h«'ir  spoken  and  wiiiu«n  word  Uiut  I  hu.i  rmt 
m!«ri|tf '-nied  Virmonl  or  Vcrnuntcrs. 

I  ixhfvr  thnt  thoii*  who  nenl  tne  down  here  arr  rniitlcd  to 
know  how  I  Jttand  with  my  rollea  {U«''».  and  what  my  n  ...ix  lu^f  » 
ihiiik  nf  nuv  J  am  tfoing  to  mak  •  bold  uj  piu  U»t<i  the  ]{ri  niu) 
hcri-iMfh  A  fpw  tjf  Ihr  nmny  un^nliriii'd  l«'li«*r?»  whn  h  I  h.ivr 
rrrrivt'd.  and  which  I  pr»/#!  ai  -videnceft  of  thf  c.tce-m  and 
Iiliu'bhlpii  and  rontacfji  I  have  madf 

anUHKII   HAIfKMtAD  I 

r\r%t.  then,  Speaker  BAHicHrjiD,  who  ha«i  bem  rnf)si  loii- 
ildnrute  in  hia  recucnltion  u(  tre,  and  who  nclectcd  nw.  to- 
lelht-r  with  the  mi-mbrr»  of  U  r«  Committeo  on  M(n»()rn*l  • 
to  dntiver  the  Memorial  Duy  ad^reiu*  In  the  Huumj.  wroir  me 

Tni  RrtAMRa'a  ftrviMa 

flnnHI  n9  llR1HIMINt«riVM     DNttKIl    •UMfM 

IIdh  CHhtum  A  PiuMi-at  M  C , 

Mt  !>«*•  m*  Y<Nii.#fd»y  upon  Ifii  ronrliwinn  nf  yitur  niMf*"  in 
th»  NotiM  nf  iU>i>r»M>ntiiuv««  upnn  our  tamvial  MumoriKl  tkty   t  vin. 

EKlutaUd  rou  bfitfljr  in  ptrton  u  x>n  yfiur  »»ry  uplrnrtitl  natUi-w 
ivltiiC  rrad  It  now  fully  in  ih«  c:om  laiuwtuNAt  lintmo  >>(  uun  mnrn- 
Irm  I  funmit  r«itr»ln  tn»  lmpul"#  mmn  to  unrtrrtalii'  u^  rtpr<''n  «<) 
you  my  v«ry  tfiwp  Mlminitlon  for  "our  mcict  thoughtfol  aclioUkrly 
»n4  IntfWfNwtT*  rtmnrlu 

Tour  «ddr«M  ktouwt  m  rary  diwp  oooccpllon  nt  iinmortftUby  unci 
your  trtbut«  to  th«  virtucM  tnd  qua  itlM  uf  your  deputed  rulU  aKurii 
WM  iniuit«r1y  In  nwry  parttrulnr 

I  wtth  af»ta  to  tpnm  my  eooi  ratuUtkioji  upon  yuur  iplmdid 
•ffort.  I 

Touts  wry  •laowvly.  ' 

W  B   BAirKiiru) 

irmoarrr  lxaboi  uvbx 
When  the  minority  leader.  BtUT  SxtLt.  takes  time  out  to 
write  fcu  a  letter,  every  RepufcUcan  who  gets  one  knows  It 
mean3  more  than  Just  "something."  for  like  all  leaders,  Bcrt 
la  too  busy  to  indulge  In  corresp  )nd«^ce  for  the  sake  of  writ- 
ing, and  he  is  slow  to  put  on  paiier  what  he  thinks  of  you.  A 
tetter  from  him  Is,  therefore,  t  ighly  prized  and  more  to  be 
appreciated.    And  here  is  what  le  says : 

Ofvtc  t  or  MiNoamr  Lcadxb. 

HOUSX   OF   RePU^KNTATIV'CS, 

W  ishmgton.  D  C  .  June  17.  1038. 
Hwi.  Cha«um  a  Ptrntrr  J 

NfwthfUld.  Vt  \ 

DSAB  CHAMua  I  w&Qt  to  taJcc  tills  opportunity  to  agnin  expr«>ss 
to  you  my  alncer*  apprrcUtlon  for  he  loyaJ  aupport  you  hav»  g:v«?n 
me  a«  lr«d*r  during  ih«?  Sev^nty-flJth  CongrT"*** 

Yuu  havr  been  one  of  the  lce>Tnp[i  that  I  have  depended  uipr  n  at 
all  tlmaa.  and  I  valua  rery  much  yMXt  experlencr  and  Jud^'m  n:  m 
the  many  conlrorerslal  que»tlon«  that  come  before  us  You  will 
tie  n«"ed»'d  In  tho  next  Coiigreivs  mcro  than  yovi  wfrt>  in  lh»  prr^ent 
one  becauM  It  looka  at  though  tbvie  would  be  more  Impjortant  inai- 
Ur*  befon»  the  Rouav  then  than  tf\iT  befon* 

If  ihere  ii  anything  that  I  c»n  to  at  any  time  to  axj^ut  yr  u  tn 
oonneciion  with  your  rMltctton.  dc  tx)t  fall  to  call  upon  me  I  utn 
e«p*«<  ully  interested  tn  your  reeled  ion 

Truattng  that  you  hav«  an  anjo;  mbl*  vacatlun.  and  with  kindest 
peraunal  regards   I  am. 

Smc«r«ly  youra.  ( 

B«RT  Shvll 
JOmf  TAJWB — Al  woratATtowi 

A  letter  from  Johw  Tabcx,  of  Itew  York,  the  rankinR  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  one  of 
the  ablest,   most  ver«tlle.   anf  powerful  Members   of   tho 


and  foe  for  his  demonstrated 
and  honeitty.  ts  something  which  not 
He.  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  House. 


House,  respected  alike  by  friend 
ability,   fearlessness, 
every  Member  gets. 

was  responsible  for  my  selecUoi^  and  appointment  on  appro- 
priations.   JoHif  says: 

CoNcaxu  okr  m  tJirms  r^TATxs, 

]  lotfBE  or  RapasBUKTATma^ 
Wai^tn§ton.  D.  C.  June  17.  J938. 
Ron.  CHAMua  A.  Pi.t7injrr, 

HouM  of  Representatives,  WaAinffton.  D.  C 

t)9.KM  CMJunJi-  I  wan  «oiTT  to  hare  to  say  '^ood-bw"  to  yon  last 

erei  ir.c  en  adjournment      It   i.-s  n-.  ?  hope  anrt  pravpr  that  yt'u  will 

be  bact  hor-e  »i;;itn  with  us  in  Jai;  u.iry       I  have  counted  en  yu 

great  deal  m  the  pa&t  session  ol  Cunirtsa  to  Oght  the  uxinscessary 


rxp.t.iliMir-'n  ''f  iiiOiiev   nt.d  It  .<   Ill' i.r»l    .  ;jcTUtlons  of  !hf»  Rr)r>r;rvr.lt 

i„,i,,,l;l,(  ,  ,<  j,  ,;;        I    ^;('f    ■'(•:••'    hfct.    ;!!    i/ri'i  !lif'-'l    ii;    l.iV    ci  :|ill(li-nci' 
111    ',  ..'<        'i  >   n    )  iiM-    ii,  A   ,  V  i  .«(1:lv    'tiv:    \ '<:'••■'  I  :,•.  :    Ii-'Iim  (I    lu    n.;li' 

!    I    »'ii'. ,  rilti.' tiiiti    •■■i.riKV    n  .ii    I'  I     liH-    pr' ;u-i  viit  ii;M     -f    Ami  fi.  ,1  1 

lliKTllOB.       'I  ;   (•  :1' .r<-   "f   V'  'tr^     I,*    ;■<   •<■•  II    i:  k.il'.y   ni-il   iilt|>    rr;)!  .  ;..'ii  .<  U 

t(>  vou  in  t-ii     !f     .        ;  I'  1  ''  .■■:a.ii .  •!  •» 

Vujr  feUitticly  yutu-a, 

,T(>HN  To  t  ;i, 

I  I',,!'.''  KTVrd  in  II  llH-nilxT  if  ■  h.'  i;t)C(  tntli.l  Ire  of  thi'  ("iin- 
niilli'i'  on   ApiJMJpn.i!!  itis    imviHK   i"   i»i.      upon   upprupria- 

tldii.s  111  tX'  iiiiii!'-  :  '!    Ml'   N.>.;,        Vl\<'  «  l;,iil'lMiUl  of  thai    .^ub- 
CnmnilM.T     hll*i     (><•<  H     'J.i-     I(   .Mfl  H'llr     V-'himm     I'M-tTrA!),     uf 

Nortli  t-'urolina      'I't.n  is  whut  hr    a  v.  alviuf  iiiv  woilt: 

HoUni    '  ii    P  ■  )iu  Ht  N  I  »  m  m 
^'riM.vllttri    iiN    Ai'l'xi  iniM  f  iN^ 

i»  vr^  rv  •►  irt  <i  (  -iNiiiithsi 
U   I  ,'..n,;  I  .,     It    C      May    tn     I'J  If, 
)|(iii    '  ti«ni  l->   A    1':  1  \{    a  y 

ll<<u  V    M/   Hi  !"'■  I.'  I, '  r  I  ■  I  «    W'l  ''i  I  i(/.'  I'l    n    C 
Untn    Mm     I'lrvii-*       \'i   \'iit    kliu'V     t    li'<-''    iilinmir-rfd    inv    vnlun- 
lurv    rrll''cim<':ii    Inin    ( 'i  .i  ,s' i  .-ri   nt    Min   i  I  '1   nf   lliii   Irrit) 

t'hl»       ■••■IHll'll        »ll        |itl.l|:H..V        l»ll|nl,lll        »>'|:lll        .1        tl    *        S^t^'K"        (Uril  Hfl 

fur   »*>   I    k  U'lV,     I  l.M  '      ,■  I, ,    S.       -   I    '  I, I  '  h    I     111'  '  ^lik:  1   nl    '  Ui'    IUII<<  uHilllll.- 
(«■«■   nil    Apt"  "!'•■-'''' 'I'"    '"''     '•'''    *''i*^     I  )rj  .It  '  liirt   I 

Y  III  Imvi  ii<«'i  .1  iii-iiiIht  iif  till.  III)"  iiiitiiilMrci  ipiiini,!  Ihe  llm« 
wfiU  h  I  hiivi'  liiiil  'hi  liiiiiM'  III'  ivi-  .lA  1  iiHii  mmi  I  wi.tP  in  IaKi> 
(ton  I  ppi'r* 'iUl!  V  'II  <'»iti".  !!.',  Ic"|i  m  iiicruit  r  ti  fdi  V(nir  fuUh- 
f'll  I  inir''''Hi'<  nii'l  hi'ljif  I,  •It;  III  iw'  .1  mi  iiitii'i  tif  the  Sutn'iiiniiOt- 
ItH  <iti  AnprMpruii  I  III  I  till  the  Nov  D- imi '  im*!!'  A"  n  rnrrtiber 
(if  the  lonutmt"''  by  V"'o  'liitcMit  tUHl  int'lliurnt  ivppUCBtiin.  of 
your  wUl'  f'«p<TifM  '•<  111  I  iliu'  rtipiK  I'v  ■  i  vi  imvi-  irrulrri'il  n  "plriulUl 
pubtli  »rr\  Ifr  A'  \\'.  'iiM'i  y  "i  l..i'.!'  tjini  '.iLiiiy  .ntriT'iti'd  In  thu 
pniper  fIf'VlMpmrn'  "f  cur  N,ivy  ni'i  n'  ftn'  <r\n;f  nmr  v'>ii  finvc 
hern  aiixldun  in  nfiplv  citnii'in  <»rii  j-  u:  d  n  onnmy  li,  coiiiUli  ring 
upprnpri.ilion  hiilf 

I  drvpiy  iippr<  t  ..I'.i'  V  '.i  "'■:■■•  i  111  ;  I  ja;,..,:.  .i:.U  wuli  for  yuu  cou- 
tlnue<l   .succi-vt  nrii;   Jm;  p::.'  ■*•* 

With  bAwt  wi»h'«'<   iii'l  kituP-;'  ri'Varrl*    I  am 
Sincerely  ynurs, 

William  D    Umbttad. 

RrpsrsFNTATTvit  woofiRfrr    muhtcan 
Out  of  MlchiRan  comos  a  man  who  I.'.  pre.sldeni  of  the  Re- 
publican caucu-s.  a  volentn  of  two  wars  a  rru'inber  of  the  Ways 
and  Mcan.s  Cnmmitrff  a  Iradrr  of  innt;  years  of  service  In  the 
Hou;,e.     Here  ii  hi.>  lettrr: 

Congress  of  tiu   I'n'ttt  Ptvtes, 

H' "•.■>•-:  iir   Rftrfsfntattvts 
Washington,  D    C  .  June  16.  1938. 
Hon.  Chakles  A.  PunCLBT. 

ffriisf  n'  R^vfe-tenttttve^^  Wa.^hingfrv  n  C 
My  Dear  Cfii  i  t*r.TT  .V";  a  veteran  of  !x~ith  th''  Spanish  and  World 
Wars,  I  :-.i;'.:.  t  ;  :  the  session  close  without  fxprpsslng  to  you  my 
keen  appreciutioi;  of  ihf  inifll.>{ent  untlerstni.Uins;  and  sympatb.y 
which  hdiS  marked  your  iit'.i'udi'  nn  every  u^.Ciu^urt'  comlnp  to  our 
ft»trn*ion  durl;v'  tht'  ses  'lOn  'i  uchmg  tho  wtlJare  of  our  war  vet- 
eran* and  their  depi  ndi  nt.s 

I  ha'.e  b*^-n  a  M-'IuL»t  i  f  (■nt;v'r»'«..H  f^ir  20  y-ar'--.  I  have  seen 
many  Members  r>_.nu'  '.o  •tie  CV.n^T'-s.'.,  .iml  .ificr  shnrt  service  retire  to 
prlvui^  life  Our. nit  th«f*(>  viMr^  I  n.r.o  -»■'.(•  -ni  kn.>wr.  a  nunveiiTnn 
Memln'r  of  ihf  H>au<*  wh  •  h:i.<  ^r  rr.  ninn  sound  and  etithu.slastlc 
service  to  the  veteruisi  than  y   u 

A»  ii  inemlxT  or  tii«-  WMvi.  unti  Mi-ans  (.'rsr.irm'tee.  and  knowing 
your  fxtx'rit  .net  •x'.'.l.  rtiiil  k  m  h  :.  r!i.T  ,  f  ti.x,,';.  :;,  I  foi'l  you  hhnuld 
Uii.;i'Ui  (U'lii>  »>»•  nuulf  u  tticnilxT  i.I  'lv.-<  kTi-iir  "nninil'tef.  In  ."Uch 
caiparity  you  wouUl  ;-<  :;iribiit«-  nun  1,  to  'he  wrlfarr  of  uur  p«'opl.'> 
I  b»'li«'Ve  I  .i^ieiik  ti  c  M-m,iinfi:'«  uI  hi"!  MeinPrii  nl  the  HnUftO 
when  I  wiy  ycu  h.i'.e  i:-  i  simir  '.inr  k^uii.ed  thi'  rf.-ipitt.  the  cunfl- 
ilence    and  the  llkuiK  i^'  vour  confi<^;ui'- 

Wlnhmg  VOU  every  ^u^<  .  ^.t  ;;:  u\r  r:>m\r.'^  Riul  fu'ure  electlonj, 
I  am. 

Sincerely    yc.ur*, 

Roy  O  Woodrutt. 
«KP1l|y^.^fTAn^■r  kst-tsiv  MiNNFSf>TA 
Out  of  thp  wild  and  woolly  Mulwp.st  comes  Harold  Krnrrsoif. 
of  Minnesota,  also  a  inrmber  of  tho  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  also  a  rectis{nizod  leader.  If  you  knew  him  as  I 
know  him  and  a.'^  we  all  know  h:m.  you  would  realize  full  well 
why  I  shall  always  trea-sure  !iis  le:tpr.    Here  it  l5: 

Congress  of  thi  UNTrm  States. 

Horsr  op  REmrsuNTA-nvES 
WdMHng^iju.  D    C.  June  17.  1938. 
Hon    CHARirs  A    Pr  r\n  rr 

H'-^»e  O^c  Ptiud'n.j.   Wa^-hi'igfjn.  D    C 
Deaji  Charles    I  am  genuinely  sorry  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  nie  'o  return  home  by  way  of  Vermont    as  has  been  my  custom 
In  tiie  pajt.  and  that  is  a  matter  ol  keen  regret  to  me,  as  I  coiisider 


i!  .VI.'  {  ^ 
:■'»■ 
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thu  Cireen  Mountnin  State  on»  of  the  moat  beautiful  of  all      I 
Kn-ntly   admire  your  people  and  the  umurptt»»«U  accuery  of   your 

I  envy  you  to  think  that  you  are  golnn  to  be  able  to  aprnd  the 
next  a  inonllM  amid  MVich  aurroundinga,  but  you  have  ruhly  earned 
the  ruhi  to  do  i>o  Frankly  I  have  enjoyed  the  3  yiir»  tluu  ii  lino 
been  my  prlvllrKr  to  be  uaaofluled  with  you  In  CunKreaa  In  that 
comptvrullvely  ahori  time  you  have  damonalraled  oumtandUiK  n"il- 
ity  mid  a  willinnnfaii  to  hxjk  after  your  Btata  in  an  rmelenl  manner 
Be  i.ur»i  and  tume  bark,  aa  wr  will  continue  to  lu-tHl  you  un  the 
/ppronrlatlon*  Committee,  where  you  have  done  auch  nne  work 

With  klndei.t  rennrda  to  your  family  and  aaaurlng  you  of  my  high 
pcrwinul  ealtem,  1  Ik-«  to  reniaiu, 

Bincerely  youia,  ..  „  „ 

arrnwiiiNTATTv*  mamiiwn  nan,  .»«  .  new  TonK 
If  you  so  rondurt  yourself  with  respect  to  all  the  legislation 
In  which  "Ham"  Fish,  of  New  York,  that  irreprenslble  young 
Rrpublicnn,  m  Interestod  as  to  elicit  from  him  «uch  a  letter 
UN  h<^  hft*  wrUten  mc,  you  may  conBratulale  yourwlf— you 
have  ttcconiplUhcd  the  almost  Impossible; 

COMQRMM  or  TM«  UHfTtn  ilTATWi 

Hi»itai  or  HjyawiKWTAnvw 
Wa»h{ngum.  D  C,  Jum  »0,  10.11. 

Hon    CMAai.M  A    ntrMMrr, 

/f(M(*e  n>  tlfXiTrnfnlativrt,  Woi/Hngfon,  D   C 

n»jk«  (IMARI.I*  1  am  very  glad  to  know  that  yoii  nre  a  tntulKlale 
for  reelertion  to  ConHrpaa  You  have  nerved  thi»  party  luul  your  ron- 
ntitueiii*  well  and  faithfully  during  yotir  thret  turma  in  Congritan 
Your  ability  and  Iouk  exptirience  In  leglalaVlva  mattrr*  haa  enabled 
you  to  lake  an  active  and  conatructlve  part  In  the  dellbrrallona  ol 
the  Houai-  and  In  oppoaing  the  radical  New  Dral  pollcle*. 

We  need  more  Republlcana  of  your  typ«  In  the  Congreaa,  who  rep- 
reavnt  the  middle  of  the  road,  not  compromlalng  with  the  radical- 
ism collectlvlnm.  and  claaa  hatred  of  the  New  EH'al  on  the  one  aide, 
or  rem-tlon.  njieclal  privilege,  and  domination  by  wealth  on  the  other. 

Tho  Republican  Party  If  It  In  to  be  aucceaaful  In  1940  muat  take 
the  middle  road  of  a  square  deal  for  the  farmers,  labor,  and  bualnefw 
under  our  American  eyatem  and  within  the  confines  ol  the  Consti- 
tution If  11  dooa  that,  millions  of  wage  earners  and  farmers  will 
come  back  to  our  party  and  help  elect  a  Republican  l>rcsidcnt  and 
Conpreax  2  yearn  from  now 

WlKhinK  you  every  success  and  with  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hamilton  Fish. 

representattvi:  carroll  rcecz,  tettnessn 
Carroll  Rexce  holds  all  the  medals  which  It  was  within  the 
power  of  the  War  Department,  or  of  Congress,  to  grant  for  | 
his  exceptional  services  rendered  during  the  war.  Brave  as 
he  is.  he  is  one  of  the  most  modest,  but  eflective,  Members  of 
the  Republican  minority,  and  holds  high  places  In  the  councils 
of  the  party. 

By  his  request,  I  went  down  into  his  district  and  made 
some  speeches  and  he  took  occasion  to  write  me,  as  follows: 

CoNcaxss  or  thk  Unito)  States. 

HOUSI  or  RlPRZSENTATIVES, 

Waahington,  D.  C,  June  16.  1938. 
Hon.  Charlm  a  PLm*Lrr, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DiiAR  Charles;  As  Congress  Is  about  to  adjourn,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  speeches  which  you  made  for  the  party 
down  In  my  district. 

I  think  your  speeches  were  the  moat  effective  ones  which  I  have 
heard  for  a  long  time,  and  the  resulU  which  we  obtained  is  sufHclent 
indication  of  It. 

I  might  say.  however,  that  your  political  speeches  are  no  more 
effective  than  the  ones  you  make  here  In  Congreas.  The  Influence 
which  you  wield  on  the  floor  and  the  position  which  you  have  built 
for  yourself  among  the  leaders  and  respect  which  you  have  com- 
manded from  the  Democrats,  as  well  as  the  Republicans,  have  given 
you  a  position  here  of  which  your  district  and  State  should  be 
proud,  as  I  am  sure  Is  the  case  in  view  of  tho  fact  that  they  have 
continued  to  return  you.  It  would.  Indeed,  be  unfortunate  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  If  you  should  not  be  returned  as  long 
as  you  may  care  to  serve. 

I  hope  you  have  a  pleasant  summer,  and  I  shall  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  again  when  Congress  convenes.  With  kind  personal 
regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Carroll  Rexcx. 

»EPRISENTATIV«  J.   E.   RANKIN,   CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   WORLD 
WAR   VETERANS'   LEGISLATION 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  who  worked  himself  sick  in 
an  endeavor  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  veterans: 


HoTTSE  or  RrmwEirrATivEa,  UwrrKO  Btatt*, 
CoMMirrti  ON  Woax-D  War  VmcRANa   Leoiulatton, 

Waahmgtun.  D   C  ,  June  0,  1938. 
Hon   CiiARirs  A    Pit'Mirr. 

Mrmbrr  of  Couffrt».i   House  of  Ri'prcsrntatU'fs. 

Wa.nhingitm.   D    C 
Dear  Piumi.et     I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  loyal  support 
and  awiiMHiice  on  the  Veu«raiiii'  ComniUtce  during  the  tinu>  thai  I 
wa«  tthiM'nt  on  account  of  Uliu'aa 

The  bill  rejjortrd  Curing  that  time  haa  already  poaaed  both  Hoviaoa 
and    ha*   Ix-en   nlgned    by   the   Preaidenl,   and   1    am   i-ure   that   tha 
veieraiiK  of  the  country  are  grat#ful  fr)r  your  aaauiancc. 
Wlih  very  klndem  tenairti  and  brat  wuhea,  1  tun, 

Blncerely  your  friend.  , 

J    E    rUMKTW. 

RErRWENTATTVt   OSISWOt  B     INDIANA 

During  the  lllncHB  of  Chairman  Rankin  the  chalrmanahlp 
of  the  committee  devolved  upon  Repreaentallve  Ounn  Qkii- 
W01.D,  of  Indiunn,  who  al«o  worked  hlmaelf  iu:k  In  the  iam* 
cituwe.    Here  u  his  letter; 

CoNoawa  nr  Tiia  tJMtrro  Mtatw, 

Houai  or  llBramaMTATivM, 
Wanhrngtim.  D    C  .  May  10.  /BJI, 
lion   f'MAaiiw  A   Pn'MiKY   M   (" 

Hinmr  Offiff  lluiUtfng.  Waihingion,  I)  C 
nuAS  Mm  PniMi.rY  The  widowa  and  ornhana  penalnn  bill  H  1%. 
BT'jn  to  llberallw  exiating  law  governing  d««alh  bnipnia  for  widowa 
and  nrphana  of  veterana  of  the  World  War  haa  now  lieen  paa*ed 
by  the  Hrnnti*  lia  well  aa  the  HnuM  and  g»n»  Ui  Iha  l»rw>ldrnl  for 
hlM  Mlgnnture 

Aa  acting  chairman  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  lieglalatlon  Com- 
mlilee  dtirlng  the  hearlngd  on  this  bill  and  during  lU  considera- 
tion on  the  f1(X)r  of  the  Houae,  I  want  to  expreaa  to  you  my  aln.ers 
thanks  for  your  fine  cooj>erBtlon  and  aaaistance  both  on  the  com- 
mitter and  on  the  flo<ir 

Tlie  beat  evidence  that  could  be  submitted  covering  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  bill  Is  the  fact  that  there  waa  only  1  vole  against 
It  in  the  House 

I  am  grateful  to  ynu,  and  I  know  that  when  the  veterans  of  the 
Nation  and  their  widown  and  orphan.n  realise  the  ultimate  effect  of 
this  legislation  they  will  UkcwUc  be  appreciative  of  your  eflorU. 
Cordially  yours. 

Olenn  Oriswold, 

REPRESENTATTVl  DEWET   SHORT,    MlSSOtJEI 

Somebody  sent  Representative  Short,  of  Mis.sourl,  the  only 
Republican  Member  in  Congress  from  that  State,  a  leader  of 
the  young  Republican  bloc  in  Congress,  a  copy  of  a  news- 
paper containing  a  reference  to  Mr.  Crowley's  annotmcement. 
Writing  to  a  young  Republican  friend  of  his  In  Vermont, 
Dewey  said: 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  me  a  buttinski,  but  I  showed  the 
announcement  to  Halleck,  of  Indiana.  Allen  of  Illinois,  and 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  and  we  all  feel  that  your  young  Repub- 
licans up  in  Vermont  should  know  how  the  young  Republicans  In 
Congress  feel  with  respect  to  this  candidacy  agalrust  Congressman 
Plumlet. 

All  of  us  are  recognized  In  Congress  and  by  young  Republicans 
of  the  country  over  as  young  Republicans,  and  I  am  delegated  to 
say  to  you  that  In  Representative  Plumlet  the  young  Repub- 
licans have  one  of  the  most  faithful  defenders  and  advocates  of 
those  things  for  which  we  stand  and  in  which  young  Repub- 
licans believe,  that  there  Is  in  the  Houae  of  Representatives 

That  Is  probably  all  that  needs  to  be  said,  but  I  am  going  to  say 
more  We  seek  Charlie  Plumlet's  counsel  and  advice,  and  his 
votes  and  ours  will  be  found  to  check  almost  to  the  letter;  In  fact, 
he  has  been  crltlclBcd  for  going  along  with  us  and  for  hia  liberal 
tendencies.  Anybody  who  thinks  or  says  that  he  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  voung  Republicans  doesn't  know  the  facts- -or  seeks 
to  serve  some  selfish  end. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  young  Republicans  In  Congr«w  Rep- 
resentative Plumlet  Is  entitled  to  the  support  of  every  real  Re- 
publican In  your  State,  young  and  old.  and  we  expect  that  the  good 
sense  of  your  people  will  assert  lUelf  by  renominating  him  by  tho 
largest  primary  vote  he  has  ever  recti ved. 

During  my  close  association  with  Congressmen  In  the  psst  4 
years  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  carefully  observe  and  estimate 
Congressman  Plumlet's  worth.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  he  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the  House,  who  commands  the 
respect  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

JOSEPH  W.   MARTIN.  JR.,  ASSISTANT  MINORrTT  LXAOXS 

By  virtue  of  demonstrated  executive  and  parliamentary 
ability,  and  his  long  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  with 
his  activities  on  the  floor  in  his  capacity  as  assistant  minority 
leader,  "Joi"  has  become  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.    His 
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p\pntual  promotion  L?  deserved  a  id  assured.    He  wrote  me  as 

follows:  _  I 

Hors 
CoMKimzs  ON  F< 


yoii 


zraci 


DcAB  Chulzjx    I  cannot  pxnnlt 
ho*   ail  yrjMT  iu>K>c!ate«  appreciate 

7   v'M.'^      You   hiive  worlied   snc! 
the  country  has  tw^n  prevented 
•nd  fxperyiive  erpeodltures      Your 
I'i''  a!m>:i(sptiere  and  belped  us 

I  H.Ti  Bure  you  wl'.l  have  no  dlfflcvi 
Th*  country  and   the  StaU'  of  V 

and  Uitt'Uu'eMt  *rrvlce. 

I  extend   my  best  wishes  for  ft  p! 

the  next  Congrras  by  an  Increaaed 
SUicerrly  youra. 


or  RlT»«BEl«T*TTVIS. 

c^uicN  ArrAiKS  and  Rtn.is. 

Waantngton.  D    C 

to  go  home  without  telllo^  y«^u 

your  splendid  work  In   the  past 

ustr^ualy  and  through  your  efforts 

entering  upon  many   anwlso 

speeches  have  often  claJifled 

a  wise  solution  of   a  pending 


from 


able 


y  In  being  reelected 

^rmcnt   bcth   nt-cd   ymr  efficit 


(■aaant  vacation  and  a  returr.  t,:) 
i^ajarlty. 

JosEFH  W   Martin    Jr. 


Dept'T  T  MiNOfrrr 
Tlie   dutlfs   of   this   position 
uhrn   important   legislation  is 
how  I  have  discharged  the 

whip  siiy; 

aUTUSINTATIVT     ENCLEBK^HT 

CoNCXKas  or  t 

HOUSF, 

o 

Wa 
H  >n    CHAH-rs  A    Pldmlet 

Assutant   Republican    Whip. 
HauM  0/  ReTnesentatives 


WHIP 

re   arduous   and   compellini? 

inder  corusideration.     As   to 

duties  Imposed  upon  me,  let  the 


MINORITT     WHfP 

H^  UNrTEB  States. 

or    REpaisisrr.^TivES. 
rrtct.   or  RErvBLiCAN    Whip. 

ihington.  D    C.  June  16.  I33i. 


of 


net 


My    r>i:A«    PLrM:.i:T      .\s    th.-'    th: 
Oiuurr^  drawn  to  a  cio«e.   I  can 

ejprc.ssifiij    to    you    my    coupratula 
T.:\p  wr-.  ice  that   you  havf  rt-ndpred 
iu.-i.«Uint  vhip   oi  the  Rt^publican 
of  licprrsent^tivea. 

On   all   occaAJuiis.   your   advice  w 
J''~Ts   ha.s    been    most    v.duable    and 
fr  im    your   mature   judgmt-r.t    but 
\:»u-polnt    that    ycu   have  taken   (o 
or  tl..-   .\mencan  people      Your 
U   d:3icul*    for   me   to   teil    you    ho 
bten   to  me.  as  Republican  whip. 

Your  powluon  as  assistant   whip 
blUty     and    I   am   sure   that   the 
f\,ily   appreciate   your  fine  acconi 

Wi-ihmii    you   every    success    m 
»r;d  with  ! he  \-ery  (lest  of  sincere 
Sincerely   ■vours. 


the  United  State'^. 

WcLfhxngtrm.   D    C 

id    se'wlon    of    the    Seventy-fifth 

let   the  occasion   pass  wit  how 

Ions    for    the    outstandiof;    and 

to  the  Republican  Party,  as  an 

loor  orgaiuiHiHon   of   the   HoUiK' 


tEPIUeSCNTATrVE    M 

One  of  the  first  men  on  the 
with  whcm  I  caine  in  contact 
m'sis  my  good  friend  Jim  Miad 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  t 
Hf>  hao  helped  me  solve  a  good 
h;ive  confronted  me  with 
V-rmont      I  have  tned  to 
tc  conserving  the  best  Interest^ 
h.is  written  me  twice  durmg 
my  cooper»Cion.    I  am  going  to 


HonsK  or  Ret*: 

COMMITTEZ    ON    THE 


Posr 


Congnas 
opportu  ilty 


Hon     CHAMLXS    a.   PtUMLXT 

Wouye  of  Representatives.  Wasi. 
Deas   Ckaeijx     Now   that 

&:  VAntiufp  of  the  excellent 
ft:>prec::itmn  ot  your  fine  cooperatiu 

I  tim  personally  grateful  for  Una 
Bias,    especially    as    It    pertains    to 
SfTTlce    and    tlie    postal    employees 
fi:und  you  on  their  side  and  have 

It   has  been   a  pleasure  to  be 
p  «tal    matters    but    in    all   letjlslal 
F    pres^-ntaU-re*  for  conudeMitlon 
U:UT€«U;d  and  helpful,  and  I  have 
•lijcycd  working  with  you 
SUxcrely  yours. 


aa  ocBAM. 


aXTKISSNTATIVX 

As  a  member  of  the  Commitiee 

t<- rested   myself    m    the   matte 
TP^'hcn  I  went  on  the  Appropna 
contact   with   the  former   Gov 


Ith  reference   to   legislative   sub- 

of    ereat    aaeistance,    not   ai(~ne 

'rom   the   broad   ana    up-to-date 

the   advancement    and   uelfiire 

efT^rts  have  been  untirini:    and    it 

important   your   services    have 

ut   also  to  your   party 

hafi  be<*n  one  of  great  responsi- 

ccnstltuents   of   your   district    will 

pi  ishments  m   their   t)ehalf 

1   of    your   future    undertakings, 
rt-gards    I  remain. 


respect 
cooj  erate 


Uie 


WTi  .TTTES. 


UwrncD  States. 
OmcE  AND  Post  Roads. 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  20.  1938. 


ion 


HaERT    L     ENCU3F.IGHT. 

Rf  publican    HT'iip 
cad,    new    tork 

:>mocratic  side  of  the  House 

fchen  I  came  to  Waihineton, 

of   New  York,   the   efficient 

le  Post  Office  and  Pest  Roads. 

many  of  the  problems  which 

to  the  postal  situatj  m  in 

with  him  with  respect 

of  the  Postal  Service      He 

session  In  appreciation  of 

print  one  of  the  letters. 


mgton.  D.  C.  '• 

has  adjotimed.   I  am  taking 
It  affords  me  to  express  my 
n  in  legislative  matters 
uniform  interest  and   helpful- 
measures    afTecting    the    Poeud 
These    workers    have    always 
l>enefiled  from  your  coopeuration 
a^Mxrlated   with  you.   not   only   in 
coming   be'ore   the   House   of 
At  all  Uznes  I  have  four.d  you 
proated  from  your  counsel  arid 


Joe  Mead. 

mrvAOA 

on  Military  Affairs,  I  in- 

of   strategic    war    minerals, 

tions  Committee  I  came  into 

trnor   of   Nevada,   its   present 


I 


Representative,  J.amts  G  Scrith.^m,  who  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  that  subject  matt.  r.  and  with  hini  I  am  serving  as 
a  membfT  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, chargfd  with  the  r»-sp<:^nsibility  of  making  a  report 
concerning  strategic  war  minerals.  My  friend  Scrugham 
sent  mo  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
mine  ui  Vermont  w.th  respect  to  an  exploration  trip  which 
thi.^  subcommittee  made  This  is  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
apparently  what  he  thinks  about  my  services: 

Cong:;f.ss  of  thf  Untttti  States. 
I  H    rsE    'F  Represent ATTVES. 

'  \K\i.<fiingt:'n    U    C  .  May  IC.  ;9.1S. 

•  •••••• 

A.S  a  member  from  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  investigate 
thf  .■:•I^j'''"  '^f  strategic  war  minerals.  Chsrlts  A  Pitmlet.  a  Rep- 
i-p^ritatue  from  Vermont  and  myself  hud  fH^-a.'ion  to  visit  some 
of  the  wesUTi.  mining  di.^tricts  a  short  time  ago. 

•  •••••• 

I  huve  come  to  have  a  nio.-^r  L.^n  rosji.-ct  for  Mr  Plcmlet  and 
consider  him  to  be  one  ot  tr..'  best  friends  of  the  Legion  in  Con- 
gress He  has  taken  a  br.iad -minded  and  active  Interest  in  all 
Leeiop.  atfairs.  and  I  re^'ard  him  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Members  cf  the  Hu'ose. 

J     G     SCKITGHAM. 

P.rrr.r'^ENTATTVT    CTFTDRD,    M.^S.SArHfSFTTS 

I  made  a  spetch  on  the  flfxjr  with  reference  to  the  imqui- 
tous  tax  bill  Six  vears'  -ervice  a.^  commissioner  of  taxes  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  and  experience  as  tax  attorney  for  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
both  sides  oi  th^"  picture  The  Nation's  Business  and  the 
United  States;  Daily  News  commented  on  my  tax  speech  at 
the  time  it  was  made.  It  seems  that  my  prophesies  came 
true,  a.s  evidenced  by  the  appended  letter  from  Congressman 
GiTFORD.  of  Massachusetts  \\  tio  is  a  studfnt  and  an  authority 
with  respect  to  tax  mat'ei's.    Here  is  his  letter: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
'  h(  f-e  of  repre^^fnt^tt^•es. 

Wa'^hinQtvrt,  D    C  .  March.  15.  1938. 


Hon    Cii^Rl.F-s   .\    F 
Huiisr:  of  Rfp^ 

DF.\P,    CcL!  E.\i.,' •> 


consul'-rfj 


wa.~  tirs 

n.v.   J  p.: 

u:.dor'-*,;:i 

Cert.iU'.Iv 

a  methc:d 

stct_^  the  ^uhject. 


■  '.  ■  .•.■.rt\?.  Washington,  D.  C 

I    A  ..s  interested  In  reading  the  manv  speechP-S 

■:.'     .■■j.Q  when  the  undistributed-protir,;;  lax  v.)!ll 

I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  you  expressing 

■-     :ny  mmd  your  address  was  the  most  thoughtfui, 

■  ■:d    complete    argument    presented    at    the    time. 

'.earnings  and  predictions  as  to  the  effect  of  such 

taxation  proved  conclusively  that  you   fully   under- 


w 

untie  I 


-'.inc. 
Very 


vv     had  more  among  our  membership  with  such  aa 
;..s  vital  problem  of  taxation. 


vcurs. 


Ch.wii.es  L.  Giffoed. 
veiGc:  Fs\%  iRTH,    ^ppp.'  pr:^tic:\5 

fh"  Nov,   Er.olaiid  dtlogation,  and  one 

a:ui  .-apacity  to  defend  or  oppose 

aEainst.  or  which  he  favors, 


RICHARn    B 

Another  memb^T  ' 
whose  ability   fearU-^sn 
such   moasiiros  as  h-    may   b* 
makes  him  stand  out  amonc  thp  leaders,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

CeiNCKESS    OF    THF    UnTTFD    STATES. 

I  HofsE  OF  Represfntatives, 

Committee   o.v   .\pprcipriations, 

Washington,  D.  C 


Hon    Ch\ki.e.<;  A 
De.ar  Ch\rj,:e 


PlI-'MI  ET 

Building.    Wd-'h  ngtort     D    C. 

I  wa.3  sorry  not  to  see  ycu  before  leaving  Wash- 
ington to  wish  ycu  J.  p.Citftan*  suninier  arid  every  success  at  the 
polls  Ln  the  autumn  It  hiu^  ie«.n  a  r-ai  pl-.'afcure" to  be  associated 
wi'h  you  not  or.ly  a^?  a  Mem:x»r  .f  the  Hou.>e  but  as  a  member 
of  the  Conmutree  o:.  .\ppn  pria:  ..n.-. 

I  am  aure  that  your  reeieouon  ..■.  as.-.u'ed.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  en  Apprupriation.^;  md  as  a  World  War  veteran  I  know 
the  f\rie  work  wii.r!;  yn,;  r..v.,  ,ic.r.^'  r -  r  the  veteraji  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  World  War  Veterivi.>  I>>t;isiation  and  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  in  the  field  of  app:v>pr.aiii,ns  Your  experience  with 
nnd  knowledge  of  t.ixa';::-.  is.  of  r^:;:-.e  well  known  to  your 
const ituent.^.  I  am  confident  that  tiu-v  w.ll  return  you  as  their 
Rt  preseutative  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

With   klndt'<=t   reL'-\rds.  believe  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R     B     WiGGI  ESWORTH. 
K     E     THOMASOS      MIUTAAT    ArFAniS 

One  of  the  men  ^ith  whcm  I  was  intimately  associated 
while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
was  EwiNG  Thom^^son,  of  Texas  He  and  I  were  thrown 
together  ver\'  clcsely  dunne;  '.he  chairmanship  of  our  mutual 
fnend,  McSwaui.  and  with.  now.  Senator  Hill,  of  Alabama,- 
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p?.ve  careful  consideration,  not  only  to  the  so-called  Thoma- 
son  bill,  but  other  measures  before  the  committee.  I  was 
sorry  to  leave  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  am 
pleased    to    receive    the    foUowing    letter    from    my    friend 

Thomason:  

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HorsE  or  Representatives, 
Committee  Militast  Affairs, 

Washington.   D.   C. 

HcN    Chari»;s  A    Plumlet, 

yorth field.   Vt.  ^.  j    ♦ 

Dear  Charles  I  tried  to  see  you  the  evening  we  adjourned  to 
sav  goodbye  but  in  the  rush  failed  to  locate  you.  Mrs.  Thomason 
aiid  I  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Plumley  a  pleasant  and  happy  vacation 
ana  also  hope  to  see  you  In  January.  ,       ,   .     »v     t^ 

Like  you  I  am  a  par-.v  man  and  therefore  loyal  to  the  Drmo- 
cra^'c  Party  and  its  nominees,  but  if  we  must  be  afflicted  with 
mpublicans.  you  are  the  kind  I  want.  In  fact,  you  are  among 
those  at  the  top  of  my  list.  I  know  of  no  man  In  Congress  more 
highly  regarded  than  ycu.  The  colleagues  we  come  to  know  best 
a-e  those  on  the  same  committee  When  we  served  together  on 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  I  soon  came  to  adnUre  you  for 
your  ability  and  high  integrity.  You  fought  hard  at  all  times 
for  your  own  district  and  State  and  also  contributed  much  to 
th"  cause  of  national  defense.  I  regard  you  as  one  of  the  very 
effective  and  influential  men  in  the  House.  I  hope  the  Republi- 
cans in  your  State  know  and  appreciate  your  tine  service  like 
your  colleagues  in  both  parties  do  here. 

With  good  wishes,  I  am., 

Your  friend,  _  __ 

EwiNG  Thomason. 

FRANK  CROWTHER,  THIRTIETH  DISTRICT   OF   NEW  YORK 

I  might  include  a  dozen  or  more  letters  in  addition  to  the 

foregoing  but  I  am  interested  that  you  read  one  from  Frank 

Crowther  of  the  Thirtieth  District  of  New  York,  a  member 

of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  a  Republican  war 

horse    whose  career  in  Congress  has  been  long,  successful, 

and  who  has  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself,  and  upon 

those  who  have  kept  him  there.    A  letter  from  him  is  one 

which  any  man  may  well  be  glad  to  have  received,  and  makes 

no  mistake  in  appreciating.     This  is  the  letter: 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Washington,  June  18.  1938. 

Hon.  Charles  A   Plttmlet, 

Narthfield,   Vt.  . 

My  Dear  Coluiactte:  In  the  rush  of  closing  hours  one  scarcely 
finds  time  to  say  goodbye  and  Godspeed  to  those  whom  he  has 
for    vears   been    associated    with. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  service  you  have  rendered  the  Congress  since  you 
have  been  a  Member,  The  distinguished  service  you  gave  your 
State  in  many  official  capacities  eminently  qualified  you  for  the 
more  arduous  duties  which  you  assumed  when  assigned  by 
appointment  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Your  work  on 
that  important  committee  indicates  very  clearly  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  and  the  minority  leader,  Mr,  Snell.  made 
no    mistake    in   recommending   your   appointment. 

The  soeeches  you  have  made  and  the  statistical  matter  you  have 
compiled  Will  be  of  value  to  our  Republican  committees  and 
candidates   this    fall.  ^^„,„ 

Wishing  ycu  a  full  measure  of  success,  I  remain. 

Sincerely   yours,  ^^  crowther. 

All  the  foregoing  are  submitted  for  your  information,  with 
the  hope  that  I  measure  up  somewhat  to  the  commendatory 
statement,  and  with  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 

more  or  better.  ^      ^      ^     ,^     ■■,, 

Anyway,  there  is  the  record.  It  will  have  to  stand— it  will 
stand  despite  all  I  can  do  to  better  it;  all  that  anybody  can 
do  or  say  to  detract  from  it. 


House  was  thought  to  be  disposed  of,  I  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol  in  the  interest  of  important  matters  to  my  con- 
stituents. Dunng  my  brief  absence  roll  call  213  came  up. 
Notwthstanding  the  importance  of  my  mission,  had  I  known 
that  such  was  up  I  would  have  voted  "aye."  I  supported  the 
original  legislation  when  before  the  House  and  have  not 
changed  my  opinion. 


Jackson  and  the  French  Debt 


Present  failure  of  France  to  pav  Installment  on  debt  growing  out 
of  World  War  recalls  stern  but  successful  measures  taken  by  'Old 
Hickory." 

Our  State  Department  needs  some  Jacksonlan  backbone.  "Tliey 
hired  the  money,  didn't  they?"     Then  let  them  all  pay. 


Cancelation  of  one-half  of  war  debts  in  1926  a  great  mi.stake. 
Just  what  did  we  gam  bv  cancelation?  Not  one  single  great  nation 
is  paying  us  now  Jack^jn  forced  collection.  We  can  force  coUcc- 
tlon.     America  needs  the  money. 


Explanation  of  Vote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 
Mr.  CREAL.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  on 
yesterday  at  a  late  hour,  when  aU  important  business  of  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  16  (legLslative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7) ,  1938 

The  Senate  had  under  consideration  the  conference  report  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bUl  H.  R.  10618.  the 
flood-control  bill.  

PAYMENT    OF   FOREIGN    DEBTS 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  semiannual  Interest  pay- 
ments are  due  today  from  various  European  governments, 
and  the  amount  owing  the  United  States  is  sUggering.  to 
say  the  least. 

WE    NEED    THE    MONET 

These  war-debt  payments  have  been  deferred  long  enough 
by  foreign  governments.  These  goveriunents  are  busy  re- 
arming themselves  for  imperialistic  war  to  maintain  their 
possessions  or  to  acquire  new  possessions.  They  are  balanc- 
ing their  budgets.  They  have  no  unemployment — or  un- 
employment so  small  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  compared 
with  the  15,000.000  now  unemployed  in  the  United  States: 
and  our  unemployment  is  70  percent  of  the  worlds  unem- 
ployed. (See  the  International  Labor  Office  statistics, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.) 

WE     NEED     ANOTHH     ANDREW     JACKSON 

We  certainly  need  another  Ajidrew  Jackson  to  lead  us 
in  a  crisis  where  money  Is  needed  for  food,  housing,  and 
clothing  for  our  hungry,  destitute  millions — a  time  when  no 
effort  is  being  made  beyond  sending  a  little  bill  to  these 
countries  asking  them  to  pay.  I  wish  to  refer  this  Con- 
gress to  my  speeches  on  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  French 
war  debt  of  more  than  100  years  ago.  a  debt  which  was 
collected  by  President  Jackson,  and  payment  of  which  he 
insisted  upon,  and  payment  was  made.  These  remarks  may 
be  found  in  the  Records  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress  (1st 
sess..  vol.  77.  pt.  6.  pp.  5511  and  5513) . 

That  great  President  demanded  the  money  due  us  from 
Prance.  If  payment  was  not  made,  he  threatened  to  seize 
the  West  Indies  island  possessions  of  Prance  and  the  moneys 
and  seciu-ities  on  deposit  In  the  United  States  belonging  to 
Prench  nationals. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  France  for  a  time,  but  the 
debt  was  paid  to  a  small  nation  by  a  great  nation;  and  not 
a  shot  was  fired.  Now  we  find  the  situation  reversed.  Amer- 
ica has  far  outgrown  continental  Prance  in  population,  terri- 
tory, and  resources.  We  now  have  the  power  to  insist  on 
payrnent  by  every  nation  in  the  world. 

HtTNGAHT    PATS    IN    TOKEN    PAYMENTS FINLAND    PATS    HALF    HER 

ORIGINAL  DEBT 

We  learn  just  today  that  Hungary  is  making  a  token  pay- 
ment of  $9,828.16  on  her  present  debt  of  about  $2,000,000,  and 
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ritiih 
these 
tlie 


rf  course  rrrdit  ts  due  Huneani 
tJncle  Sam.  Tht^  little  nation 
IXcember  15,  19T7 

Abou'   1926  one-half  of  all 
the  United  States  at  the  Insistjpnc 
i.nd  rne-half  of  the  PinnLsh  dept 
I'^nland.  preatly  to  her  credit. 
:.nd  :>'  payme  her  present  detx 

ThLs  shouid  always  be  rejA 
-rfdit  of  th«^  great,  honorah 
I'lnnuh  people. 

BRITl&H   EMPIUB  OETAU 

But  what  about  the  British 
upon  which  thf  sun  never  set 
ttfl!    re?a^urres    far    outstnppin^ 
hb>  u:  France,  wha"^e  territorlt: 
.Statt'a'     What   about  a  score 
ijilllons  upon  Ulllons  of  dollarsj? 

Urr  TBKM    P\T    TKEim 

Have  we  now  at  the  head  of 
(ierr.andii  tht  French  and  Br 
!ilom    in    part   payment   of 
department  will  not   act.  If 
[>  part  men  ts  have  aothjnt?  to 
i>f  the  United  States  to  take 
menl5  through  diplomatic 
further  delay      Hoping   and 
collect  one  cent.     We  need 

WZ    VtlU-    BKOOK 

I  took  the  floor  in  the 
1917  and  opposed  these  loans 
for  supplies  eind  munitions, 
tries  now  cutting  our  throatj 
the  world. 

I  was  scoffed  at.  laughed  at 
of  that  day  who  were  so  sure 
British  Empire  would,  of  courie 
said     That  our  dearly  belcv^i 
blood,  mould  surely  pay  us 
Washington's  Farewell  Address 
the  greatest  of  ail  foreign  re 
the  hand  of  man  In  which 
arf   no   real   favors   between 
great  state  paper  warns 
American  policies  of  the  last 
ing  America  to  the  ver>'  biinl: 
rr  IS   Ntrr 

It  Is  not  yet  too  late,  but 
too  late.     We  must  rescue  the 
ot  those  who.  Uke  the  bhnd 
and  destruction. 

I  want  America  to  know 
paid     I  want  America  to  kndw 
resources  to  pay.    They  havp 
that  payment  can  be  made 
look  forward  to  the  day  when 
manship  wUl  protect  our  ric^ts 
ward   to  the   day   when  we 
blandishments  and  propaganda 


TS r»ANCr  OCTAUI.TS 

ire  that  boa.^'ts  a  land  area 

with  population  and  p<^^t'<  n- 

our    own    country?      What 

outstrip  that  of  the  United 

of  other  nations  who  owe  us 


irxzD  TH«  MONrr 

our  Grovemment  anyone  who 

West  Indies  island.^  pos^r.-,- 

debts''     If   the   executive 

Treasury.  State,  and  other 

say,  It  IS  up  to  the  Ccneress 

action  and  to  notify  these  gnv.-rn- 

chmnels  that   we  will   bn:)ok  no 

fishing  for  payment  will   not 

backbone  and  less  wishbone. 

of  Representatives  in  April 
loans  for  war  m  Europe   loans 

s  for  rehabilitation  of  coun- 
in  the  commercial  marts  of 


mo"e 


House 


lojin 


Ftriirmt'^y  trri 


r>«t.\-    p.  •■•■ '-  •  h  w  ir  If  hi  sctilfriecLs 

•>Te  iiffuiitllv  ■iif  neil 

OtiliXa'-  txui  prior  Ut  MdiaciMU  ' 
I.*     PTr!%rrt:nlw»  ..  .    --- 

fb    PotiSuniiisuee  

(f    hiier*,>!  '        — 


Tali^. 


for  remembeiing  her  debt  to 
also  paid  in  token  payment 


hese  debts  were  canceled  by 
e  of  foreign  governments, 
was  canceled  with  the  rest 
IS  abiding  by  the  cancelation 
in  full. 

embered   to    the    everla-stins 
e.    industrious,    and    thrifty 


ik> 


you 


sneered  at  by  the  smart  boys 

that  the  great  and  honorable 

pay  us.     That  is  what  th-y 

Prance,  our  brother  in  the 

ihey  said.     But  t-hey  forgot 

-that  immortal  document — 

ations  par>ers  ever  penned  by 

find  this  sentence:    'There 

ruktion   and   nation."   and   this 

against  all  of  these  un- 

25  years — policies  now  bring- 

of  destruction.  | 

TCXi     LATS 

Lhe  day  may  come  when  it  !s 

Government  out  of  the  hands 

le^ulmg  the  blind,  lead  on  to  war 

t|iat  these  debts  are  not  beintr 

that  these  nations  have  the 

the  FKissessions  to  pay;   and 

n  many  and  various  ways.     I 

red-blooded  American  states- 

to  the  full,  and  I  look  for- 

wtll  put   aside  the   wiles   and 

and  intrigue  of  smooth  and 


Am*  rica 


ITT 


Oily  foreimer^.  both  men  and  women,  who  are  Infesting 
and  pe.stering  our  fan  land  with  their  poisonous  speeches 
and  sub'le  propaeanda  mie- 'ed  into  whatever  subject  to 
which  they  may  t>e  addre.&sinB  themselves 

WT'^-    NOT  COLXXCT  THESE   DEBTS? 

I  f-annot  say,  I  do  no'  know  whether  Congress  or  those  in 
control  of  poliiioai  arfairs  ol  this  country-  will  ever  listen  to 
me:  but  I  wili  leav-  a  :'■  ":<;  plain  and  (.'ertain — I  will  taKe 
my  stand  in  a.^  b  '::!  ..  :  :-  a-  I  ;-an  reimmand  against  th'»se 
poUcics.  f'jr  I  ain  an  .\:n<  i.^Jin.  I  aui  net  an  intenialion- 
aiist.  I  am  noi  ttr  cc  U^  tive  action  and  collective  war. 
Amenr:i  i.s  Rood  enoi;.'h  (  ^r  me  and  I  ^im  sent  here  by  the 
peopi',-  of  M::::.t,v:;a  ai.j.  by  the  p<Tp:e  nf  th*^  United  States. 
I  ani  not  htre  to  cui  for  Greai  BnUiin  or  France  or  anj'  other 
foreign  nation  that  ni.iv  sugee.st  ihar  we  give  them  one- tenth 
of  1  percnt  interest  rates  whseh  wa';  d('ne  m  *he  case  of  con- 
cession^  ai:id  cancelations  of  tht>  d<-tj!.s  ;n  1926. 

AMl:X:CANS    LOSTNG    HOMiS.    r.\RMS.    ,\>.  D   rutEsmES 

Americans  ar*'  losm*-^  thf.r  homes,  farms,  and  firesides; 
and  they  are  unabie  *u  ,-,fc-;r  •  nionty  and  loans  to  protect 
the  most  ScUT*  d  c  :  aii  w.-w.x.iK'ns.  their  homt:s.  But  lor- 
eien  ruler >  difi!i~»mii's  k'nes.  and  tmperors  are  still  in  pos- 
st^s.^:or^.  (  :  A;;:'-:.  ..>.:,  ::,.:::n",  and  billions  at  an  interest  rat« 
of  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  1  percent  •  See  speeches  of  Senator 
Robert  B.  Howell,  ^o^■^^Fs.-Io^-^L  Recohd.  and  combined  an- 
nual reporio  of  ira  \V..>ri.:  War  Foreign  Debt  Canums.<i(„n. 
years   1922.  1923.   1924,    192V  and   1926.   p.  227.' 

But,  of  course.  w<-'  ar-  .\merirans — just  plain  Americans, 
so  we  are  out  of  luck  If  we  were  foreigners,  then  w^e 
m.ipht  get  some  con.^.d'Tatiep.s 

I  have  waited  'h:r.  day  ^.r.  rhe  vi^ry  Ia<t  m.om^nt  listening 

for  seme  word -■^r^nv  -*'-'^r^T  voire — to  speak  out  aftainst  this 

outrage  upon  t.h'-  A m •'"."'.:■ -a r  Tr>'a.-ury,  I  h.ive  listened  in 
vain  for  a  pya'  chords  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  de- 
manding aefi,;::  Or^,ly  h.^re  and  there  dr^  we  hear  scm^^ 
.>!  litary  voice,  elcqu'"..*  and  jvrs-ias'.ve  to  be  .^ure.  and  to 
the.Sf  I  add  what  hurrble  words  I  have  to  sav  and  hcp»^  that 
the  future  will  give  u:..  aid  and  help  and  m.-^piration  to  fight 
ih..-  battle  to  victory. 

Ti'.KV    n:".-:     THE  MOMET,  DIDN'T  THET'" 

The  Trea,-ury  IXp.u'tmcnt.  OfBce  of  Commissioner  of  Ac- 
ccunt.>  and  D'!^>.--  .-  revLsed  Jar:aary  31.  1938.  issued  a 
memorandum  env*  rini!  the  ind-  bt*-dness  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  Lhe  United  suite^^  and  showing  the  total  amounts 
paid  by  Germany  undt-r  th<  Dawe;,  and  Young  plans,  in- 
cluding consents  and  suinr:.arv  ^  f  aaia  and  I  wush  to  include 
these  contents  and  «i;mm.iry  of  data,  together  with  the 
eniire  document,  ao  pai  t  i  my  remarks  for  lhe  information 
of  the  great  .American  public. 

DfTrvrt  TTiF  ^VFRirAN  people 

If  we  do  nur  d'-f-iid  thf  American  people  avS  they  ought 
to  b«  d'  f'n.ded  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  we  believe 
::  priiper  ir.  throw  billions  into  the  laps  of  foreign  kingdoms 
and  the  imperialist.s  nf  Europe,  the  dav  may  come  when  'he 
American  people  will  send  others  to  replace  us — men  who 
will  f\ght  for  Amenean  richts  along  these  lines:  men  who 
will  not  only  read  Washington  s  Farewell  .Address  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  but  men  wdiM  wdl  li'.e  that  address,  in  word  and 
in  deed,  in  the  offices  they  h  Id. 


T^ie  war  debts  at  a  ala'^r. 


Kmtm 


Behrtum 


<^»»^!;  >sk!v  ,1 


Estonia 


Jm)   1.  ISQkI       Jun«l\)92^        Juri«  1   .  I92S 

'  t 


$31. OM. '^«i     acr  3ir  (Ml  v    fc...«?9. Tii.  >«i 


Dm.  l^,  1922 
Oct.  SB,  11K5 


$li  OW.  000  00 
4.011.323.  i 


Finlaixl 


D«c.  15.  1922 
May  1.  1923 


Tnnce 

Juoe  15,  1925 
Apr  29.  192B 


Great  Britain 


Dec.  15,  1922 
June  19, 1923 


ss.  si.aou  00 


$i.ro.«o.flnn  ij>. 

1.  435.  JOS,  Mi  UU 


KiUi.UUU-      iU*.  itC .  iM>  iM^^      iM.  i.-' 


16.  (177.  TS  «5 


l.:i7.4tt)»    1,  1U,«4T.157  00! 


."■^HXXl.  000.  00 
•Mts.  3XA,  300.  OOi 


Jan.  1.  1928 
May  10.  1929 


$15.  000.  oai  00 
5.  H22.  vn.  67 


t.4W,nB.«   4. 5M,8SX Ma «M  S, 775.388. aWW 


t 


-U  -^'J 


[FooUMUes  %X  end  ul  ;at>iei 
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The  irar  debts  at  a  glance — Continued 


E\vl  .:m-.  ry  text 


Austrii! 


Bptfj-.u;:! 


r/cchii'-ii'V  ik:,i  Ksfi 


Dates  on  w  >•,■!;  -a  Rr  .!oM.  settlements 
btf/uTT-.f  i'.Il'I  ;  1  .  t*  -  - 

li,t.-  ut.fn  MtiltMnfiit  apreements 
\iir^     :l;claUi  .^Igne^l 

r--i',  nipnl^  \::.i']c  pri  T  !"  -:ett  ii']:it'nt 

'"(..      lYi--i;r,-  

(I      li.ierv<t 


Total. 


'::e   cf  .^fltlC' 


Debt  remaininp  !\\ 
ment: 

(a)  Prinf  ii'-hL-  . 

(b)  Inierp-t  ...- 

Tnr;il   


jit  ih'-owruifT  Nt'fnrr  ^ellipnior.t 
^^'HBduction  nf  iicxTueii  luten-^-t 
awl  for  oth*":  reasons 

l^e  i\  nii:  >i  lu't  'ietrt  ■■'  -  -    - 

C  i.>:h  i-nM  at  tuti«>  of  <etliement  for 
;i'!'ii.^l:iipn!  ;i'.ir;>. Ko^. 

Leaving  a  net  debt  f>ir  w  birh  t«ii,'1s 
liti',  t^-'.i-  '-ver  1  l>eniMl  of  '>-'  yeiin. 
were  ti^eii        .   .        ...   -  —  - 

.^vtr.i^f    ri!e>      'f    iMetoi     [laViible 


Jan    !.  :92s 
Mays.  1930 


0 


June  I,-.  192.V 
An;   18,  1925 


$2. 11^"  inn,  no 


June  IV  !9-',' 
Oct.  13.  1925 


$304.aciaoo 


20.  tioi.  uoa  oo 


30120a00 


I>eo    r.  !',« 
Ort  ».  1925 


$1, 401  nft 

1.  4UI  <»> 


lv>r  r    v<:\'' 
May  1.  1923 


Fr-iriiv 


(irei!  H',t;e. 


( .rc'.'O 


0 


.Line'-    ':''J\  Pec    K'',  1''trj|  Jan    1,  1<>'2S 

Apr.  29.  19361         Ju"f  l"    l')'/'        Mhv  10,  IfJ'.") 


*Ai^  ■vri  on 


$M,f>S9.  fioit  'Vt     $jn2.  !>■]  «in  m''  0 

?-'!,  %sF,.  'i'K.  im        :*,'.",  »>,,  TO.I  (K,>        $1,  LSS.  300  (XT 


,v<i,  ii:\  :«"io  00        i ,  i '?  y*'^  iw 


U!i''.('r 


■.e!tleii!i"i!     jierceiit 


1  !;i.  cxter.-hTi  i.f  Uiiir  I'f  ;ia\!nenl  to 
r.i  \(';ir^  Austria  evr-epte'l  lUiii  the 
liM  rrr.l  r  ,ti'~  .  if  iTiierf~i  i.(»'rrtte.i  to 
i::\f  '.til'  U-r.!  ii.-  f-.i;i>l«'i  fmure.i  on 
11  .Vjiercent  im-ume  b;ksis.  wtuch 
wJi.';  the  rate  gmeriilh  siKvitifl  in 
lhe  orii:iuii!  lo:in>  a  (.-urrent  c-a«ti 
value  at  the  time  the  settleineMls 
lte»aiiie  el'fe<'tive,  of 

\V  hicb  repn*«'nifil  a  eoiHt-^'^ion  "' 

Thi  c.iiibini'.l  Willi  till'  lifior  cori- 
a-Mon.^f  

Kejin-jenby!  ib't:!!  roncession  by  lhe 
riiitr.i  -;i.,i.-..  ..f  

Or,  p.yprr^vi'.i  \i\  [K-rouiai;!' 

Payiiipnt.^  nmii  to  I'nited  St,\'es 
un«!«  r  th>-  fuiiliiiL;  iiKriviifnl-  ''x- 
cln<i\>'  "1  ("V'-'h  ptii'l  for  'irti'iitrre'it 
ptirTMiiJi'S  at  tin.eof-i(  It  lenient,  aii.i 
of  tiiiyirieKt.-  nirtiie  jirior  to  -ft  lie- 
uiei,i 

^:i     Ml  ap;  .y  ^n  iT::ii'.[iai_ 

(b)  To  appiy  (;n  mtereisl 

Total 

Ije.ivins  net  'M<{  "^til!  payable    

Paytnents  li'.ie  Inite'l  ,^!  ite^  iri  1932 
Ln>!er  settlement  acreernen!,-  but 
not  i>aiil  up  to  l>e<-,  HI.  lySl' 

Paymen!,';  iliie.  under  orit'iiial  Ht-rcf- 
ment,-.  on  or  before  June  IS.  iy:i.3. 
rot  incluiiing  iy32  defiiolls  or  jwst- 
p»i!i>nients 


$2-!   aV..  (UK)    $3::.  DJ'J.  UIO.  IX.i 
10.  .'.7.').  000|     106,  3W,  400.  00 


$■'1  >>:■.<.  7t Hi.  00     $;.'.  i»v:  oi>Mi(i 
31,974,  SOttOOi         4,  009.  (ri3.  46 


$s  >i  <wo  00  JB,  uo.  r\>\,  im:;  .io'm.  0:4.  >-in.  4«Vi  nO'    $1.".,  mi  noo  oo 

'  yOK  100. 00|       KW.  2(i0.  <.t.'7.  00}       f>4<i.  4y  1.  f^m  Uj;         4,  m2.  Sfi-l  €7 

4,  Tl."i,  'MO,  (ion  00-        l',i  ftiS2,  !>22  R7 


$10,  OK   1  l.'.i     $»i£.  r,2S.  7*.,%  M        Vh,  k'A.  I « lO  nO'  $,1  i  1 ,  ,'..'.N  1 2! 

$.'i,  M4,  ^^:l|  $ii7. 7'.':.  2;;i  '■»■   $.;".■«,''  •'"  f)     $',\  7',4.  :w.''. 

$;-,  2.^t  '/.,  u  '$;.0:i4,:v;-..  :o 


0 
'124.  614.  t«v^ 


$Wi  fv^4  r:^     r3>.'  :<9o  :=,;:i  51      Jill,  isi.  914  26^      $1,  .'A'.,  fiO.  00 
$;..mf.(,,,::   2""  $.4,  i-2,\  ^v,.  ^v..  svH.  pkm,  hn.  («.',  74     f  is.  !27.  y22.67 


$V,:5!.V27, 


$:W,  *^s>-,,  S9|         $4.12S,  OS.'.  74' 
I  I 


t2,  922  «7 


$417. 7m.  0(«)  (II  $1  i,v  oof),  im  ro)    $13.  K^o  (100,  'w     tS4.  noo,  (w  ii. $4,  fr2.^,  (w,  noo,  (ii  t4,  (xxi.  cMi.  aw  00    l;\  lA («ki  oo 


C) 


t^.  U71,rMKi'   t\^\.  7hM  f)l»0  00 
ii:..  rAi.'.iSt    $22»i.  014.  (I«l  («( 


S.31 


:<  3; 


$:u,  010,  ur. 

$2:.,  659.  600 
74.1 


ti2s. 


$.^'i,''4i 


'.:<  ,H4 
M).  3 


$-7,  9^\  000  00' 
$:i7,01.';.  <rti,  OOJ 

$v  s,'4,  Otx).  iJ*,' 

$4,-=,  soy.  000.00 
37 


$0,91.^000  001 

$:t,  9i'i,  ooii  oo> 

$!11.  .V>.  v. 

$4,226,558.12 
29  y 


(') 


(') 


,25 


$fl  4,'.2  000  no'l;  fM  2ffi  OOfi  <.<!'  %:>..  -V  .  ;•4^,  (V'ii,i  fx"'      I,'.,  40,'-,,  (100  no 

$2,  'AS  <M>  l»>  $2,  Xi".  f"!,  000,  UI>'$1    3(«  0,V2.  000  W\     $12  B."«1,  000  00 


$:m'  t^4  ;:i,    $20i, 'MK-  'M 


111 


tin.  1S1.914  2»V       $1,  5'..^,  (X<0  M 


$2  7>  '>M  7-.  $2  .•■4<-  021.  Hl.-l  lb$l,  414.  23:1  V14  2f>!     $14.  IM,  000  00 
29.8  60,3'  3<J  V  T2 


$N'2  (■■f^'     $17   loo  1111(1  I  Si  7     $;v,  'HJ*i,  Of10,00  0 

01       14. 4W,  iV"!  f>?"  0  fl.24fi.990.19 


$4.^.000  O"'      Jlfil,  XV  CKK)  00,     t.K'.Z  ("W,  rXX)  00 
Z  :C7,*^i!,'i  cXi'         3n  f.."*!,  CKH),  00    1.  21.1.27(1,  iXKi  IK) 


$i5f»,(>X),  00 
0 


$23,7 


8«2.  fifi>^        31.  .VX>  0"O  iiO'        U).  ,VMi,  000,  IX^'  1,  24<i.  990,  19 

\-    irii*^.  V,,-,,  .mo  I  7  •  'iW-:.  .'71,  02.1  or'"  $17,  203,  74,3  00 


2, 125, 000. 00 


8. 325. 000. 00         1, 500, 000. 00 


■M'..  3711  00  . 


384.32100 


2.  S:il,-"-k.  lU'^       200.  0(H..  Oi'X).  (X)    1.447.  270.  ("xUK:i|  ISfXOOO,  00 

$8,  fc<i>j,  ."Ji  00,$3,  u2I,  :47, 1)32.  5i.ijU,  iM.  iJU,  00(.i.  UO  "  tJd.  IsO,  (JIXJ,  UO 

19,?:;;,  432  5<i, 


14a  392.  no 


40. 738. 5fi».  OOi        76, 950, 000. 00 


130,000  00 


Exr''^ia*"0'  »«' 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Poland          ! 

' 

■i'upctlavia                 Total 

I)fttp.-  on  whiih  uar  'icSt  ^■:! le- 
nient -  N'caine  elTerl!'.  c 

Date-  when  Net;leinerit  ,^:ree^nents 
were  oB'u  lallj  sisued    -.- 

Dec   1.^  U*'23 
Apr    2.-),  ur24 

June  1,\  l<^2.' 
Nov.  14.  liri.'. 

I''e<-   l,'.  19'22 
^^ept,  22.  1«4 

June  1.^.  !':>21 
Sept    22,  1024 

I>ec,  15,  1M22' 
Nov    14,  iy24' 

$i,f,<i  i>,:. rtxi  no 

24,  70,',  'JK    00 

June  l.'i,  lyZ'i 
Dp."   4.  V.n'< 

June  1.'.,  \'iT' 

Mar  :i,  192«l   ...- 

Oblipations  priir  to  -etileraent; ' 

fii'   PrearTnuKticf        

(b     riistiirnii^liee 

(c;  lulwest  ' 

0 

$1.  rx-i.  s<xi  I'K' 

'2<.iv,  1  s » 1  (1(1 
],  i)H4.  MK)  0(1 

$1,031,000,000  00 

til7.  ZU.  ,'JX!   0*1 
S^ii  s7\i_  71X1  110 

2.  2l!>.,  !  i,(,  21111  i«i 

0 

$,-.  132.  2(K'  00 
>'.J1.  ^MXi  0(1 

0 

j4_  'jv,  e^M]  rxi 
1,  '2:v'-.  y<«.  (Ki 

0 

^7.9\S.Nt)  00 

11 .  ".'  1 ,  :■(( «,  1  1  >o 

4W.  vXjti.  iXXJ,  iXJ 

$1(1  m'..  itoci  no  it;.  «-<4.  aVi,  (vn  no 

41,  l«(i,  r/xi  oti      3,  242.  ,*;'2.  .Vt3  00 
1.',.  702,  2»Xi  00      2.  y<t2  744,  80B  12 

Total      

R,  023.  son  (X( 

6.  217,.VXJ,  00 

IM,  ICi.  AXi  IX) 

(17,  .',27,  *^i"'  "0     lit  024,  7(r2,  34<.   12 

Payiiiert.-  made  prior  to  .settlement: 

{ai    PruKipai- -- 

(b)   Inter««-t 

0 

$«00  00 

$.v,4.  :;nn  no 

h7.  ,'.MK,  <.«10  (10 

n 
$1,30,  Mxi  no 

0 
$1,  ,'VXl  IV) 

0 

$2. 048.  ano  00 

$1, 79a  W)  fXI 

if\\  :v*)  (K) 

$7?7. 700  on 
r,'y\  u«)  (x> 

$27I,%19,  2X1  00 
fif^i.  2KJ.  ;*tXi  (X) 

932.09y.  .=i(X.i  00 

ToUi 

SUl  00 

.S7,  [Hu'.  A.)i'  '*< 

1:10  mxi  00 

1.500.001        2.048.200.001 

2  0Bl,',»«i  (Ki 

1,  3ti;-k,  MXI  tX.) 

Debt  rfn.,.inint;  at   time  of  settle- 
ment 

(a'    Pnnripal- 

tbj  Interest 

$1.  rt.K.\  ioo,  00 

2i««.  2(XJ  (XI 
l.lM.fXXl  00 

1 

$1.M7.S/19.  200,00 
.M)2.  2S0.  SOO  (X» 

$.^  132. 200  00 

,         7m.  H(xi  00 

t4.981.fiOO  00 
1,234.  4*XI  IXI 

$l,',Ci  V  OOfI  00 
22,  '■•.'7   (««i  ixi 

$.3''.  117,000  00 
10,  >.-2K«Xl(i  f« 

1 

! 

;      $,'1,037,  «X1  (XI 

'        1,',,  II fi,  ICKI  IXi 

$'.1.  ^.'.G.  ;3,»  34,3  no 

2,  242,  4»-4.  .'XU   12 

Total 

2.  150.  I. SO,  (,XX)  (X 

.'.  v.n.  000  00 
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Svmman,  of  data  included  in  accompantfing  'a^^'f «^ 'T'*^"'^  *° 
the  indebtedness  of  foreign  governments  to  the  United  States— 
Continued 

Less  ammmt  allowed  tn  com- 
promise settlement  with 
C&echoslovalda..  — $2.858,413  94     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 


11,577,260,885  00 
127.226.  578  44 


Total  principal  debt  as  funded 

Interest  funded  under  debt  agreements 

11,704,487.463  44 
Interest  to  be  received  over  funding  periods-.-'  10,  554,  582.  592  83 

Total    principal    and    interest   to   be   re- 

celved  over  funding  periods '22,259,070.056.27 

•Exclusive   of   •53,870  533.27    additional    interest    to    be    received 
under    moratorium    (1932)    agreements    (see    p.    31);    exclusive    of 
interrst  on  principal  amounts  postponed  in  accordance  'with  terms 
of  funding  agreements  in  certain   Instances   (see  p    21).  and  ex- 
clu.sue  of  interest  on  principal  amounts  aot  paid  when  due   (see 
p    26). 
iNDnrrroNKss  or  roancN  covnucMZNTS  to  tht  tmrrro  statm 
The  United  States  made  loans  to  the  allied  governmcjit8  before    ' 
and   after   tho   armi-stlce   for  the   purpose,   l"   genera      of   assisting 
those   governments  to  purchase   supplieB  in  the  ^^^"^.^'^^'^^ 
coniuctlon    with    the    prosecution    of    the    ''»'■,•  .^"^f'i^Vri"      if 
United   States     after    the    arml-stice,    sold   surplus    war    and    relief 
supplfes  on  cTedlt  to  various  countries  of  Europe.  Jncluding  some 
of   the  allied  governments.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  period 
the  %Te.^^y   held    obligation,   of   20    ^ations^payable    either   on 
demaiui   or   within   a   short   period   of   time.     The   purpose   of   this 
memorandum  IS  to  ^t  forth  certain  detaUed  information  concern-    [ 
ing  the*€  obligations,  j 

1    ALTHORrrr  roa  acovirinq  obligations  I 

The  United  Slates  acquired  obligations  of  foreign  governments 
as  a  res  U  of  ( 1 )  ci«h  advance*,  made  under  authority  of  the 
various  liberty  Bond  Acts,  (2)  siiles  on  credit  of  surplus  war  ma- 
U-rla  lunier  authority  of  the  act  ol  July  9.  1918.  (3 )  sales  on 
cUdit  of  relief  supplies  under  authority  of  the  act  o^^  February  2S. 
1^19  .4)  sales  on  credit  for  relief  purposes  of  nour  by  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation  under  authority  of  the  act  of  I^rch  30. 
192^  and  (5)  s^vlces  rendered  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
^ard  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Excerpts  from  the  First  Lib- 
«ty  BonTAct  aL  the  act  of  July  9,  1918.  and  copies  of  the  acts 
of  Wbruarv  25  1919,  and  March  30,  1920,  may  be  found  on  pages 
^12  313  of  the  Combined  Annual  Reports  of  the  World  War  Foreign 
?ibt  Commlssic?r  Skeleton  forms  of  some  of  the  obligations 
o^clnally  acquired  under  those  various  acts  ^\"  ^^ J°"^^  «"  P^f 
314  317  nf  the  Combined  Annual  Reports  oX  the  World  War  For- 
eign Debt  Commission. 

n     CASH    ADVAJTCia 

Purnopcs-  The  Liberty  Bond  Acts  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  establish 
credits  In  favor  of  foreign  governments  engaged  In  war  with  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  and,  to  the  extent  of  those  credits,  to  make 
advances  to  such  governments  through  the  purchase  at  par  of  their 
?esp^-ctlve  obligations.  Under  this  authority  loans  were  made  dur- 
ing the  war  and  after  the  armistice  for  the  purpose.  In  general,  of 
enabling  the  respective  governments  to  meet  commitments  made 
m  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  total  principal  amount  of  obligations  acqxilred  under  this 
Bulhortty  including  a  loan  of  $12  167,000  authorized  by  the  act  of 
Februarv  14  1029,  in  connection  with  the  debt  afrreement  concluded 
wiawhe  Government  of  Grrccr,  was  $9,610  403,575  45  The  rate,  o 
mtori'st  borne  by  these  obllRntlons  and  the  amounts  and  dates  of 
cu^h  advances  to  tftch  country,  except  the  above-mentioned  loan 
of  H''  167  000  made  to  Grercr  on  May  10,  1929,  arc  f»«t  otit  tn  detail 
on  oacoM  :il8  ri^  nnd  3;!2  333  of  the  combined  annual  reports 

Policy  The  policy  established  by  the  United  States  Government 
with  reKpfct  to  the  rush  advances  made  under  the  Liberty  Bond 
ArlM  wu»  fully  discus^ied  In  an  article  by  former  Ahsistant  Secre- 
ftirv  cf  the  Trriisury  Rathbone  appearing  In  the  April  1925  issue 
of  Foirlun  Affairs,  excerpts  from  which  will  be  found  on  PHf'''' 
fl''  itnil  n  nf  the  Combined  Annual  npp<->rt«.  In  general,  this 
„r;kv  wi.h  that  (iir  leans  should  be  made  to  each  ftlM-'d  f-overn- 
inrnl'  to  meet  the  cost  of  cominodlUrit  purrhnsed  here  for  \u  own 
,,,  ,  ,1  f  we  V, i.uld  not  loan  to  one  government  the  tloUurM  needi-d 
fur  Diii'i'haMH  I  I  he  inude  Dv  or  nu  behalf  of  nnnther  government, 
u  d  lli.t  neither  the  Ijnrtiinal  condition  nf  the  borrower  nor 
oiir'i'i  .11"  of  iv.lilleal  expediency  in  our  own  country  hhmitd  Iw 
f„<(nt»  m  dcteiinlnlnn  the  (jovernment  to  which  our  dolliira 
^lnuld    he    louiifd    and    whom?    obllKiUloii    wo    v.'ould    conwtiuently 

'"l'i.aMt...!lce  niKl  p.i-tarnil^' ice  ra..h  lulvaneei  Tlie  Tr<-"miry 
,i<l'.ai.ed  to  vurlnu".  n-.v-Muiiehta  up  to  November  11.  ll'IH  l.e 
priocipal  nu.n  of  $7  077  1 14  7V)  nnrt  after  ^^r  armlatlrr  im  lud  ri« 
the   liniu   uf    •U.lCV.oou   made    lu  Uteece   un    May   10,    IWiU,    under 


Ruthorltv  of  the  act  of  February   14.   1929.   the  principal  sum  of 
$2,533,288  825  45  ^      .^ 

The   Second   Uherty   Bond  Act,    as   amended,   granted   authority 
to  the  Secretary   of  the  Treasury   to  establish   credits   in   favor   of 
foreipn   governments   up   to   the    termination   of   the    war    between 
the    United   States    and    Germany.     Thus   a    limitation    wa.s    placed 
on  the  authority  to  establish  credits,  but  no  such  limitatlcu  wa.s 
placed    on    the    authoritv    to    mi^e    cash    advances    under    credits 
previously  established,     The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  establishing  a  credit  In  favor  of  a  foreign  government  was 
an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  Uansacticn  from  that  of  making 
a   cash    advance.     The    Victory   Liberty    Bond    Act,    which    was   an 
amendment  to  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Treasury,    with    the   approval    of   the    President,    to 
establish  credits  In  favor  of  foreign  governments  for  certain  speci- 
fied purposes  for  a  period  of   18  months  after  the  termination  of 
the   war   as   fixed   bv   proclamation   of   the   President   "in   addition 
to  the  credits  authorized  by  section  2  of  the  Second  Uberty  Bond 
Act    as  amended.'      The   authority  to  establish  additional   credits 
was  never  used   by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury      It   should   be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  this  authority  was  in  addition  to  tliat 
authorized    by    the    Second    Liberty    Bond    Act;    that    the    Victory 
Liberty  Bond  Act  was  approved  on  March  3.  1919,  4  months  after 
the   armistice;    and   that  the   Victory  Liberty  Bond  Act  expreaaly 
provided   that   the   date   of  the   termination   of   the   wax  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Germany  should  be  fixed  by  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States      Such  a  proclamation  was 
Issued  on  November   14    1921.  by  President  Harding  in  oonnecllon 
with  the  ratification  notice  concerning   the  treaty  of   peace  with 
Germany      It  fixed  July  2.   1921,  as  the  date  of   the  termination 
of  the  war      The  last  credit  was  established  on  April  2.  1920.  aiid 
only  two  cash  advances  under  credits  previously  established  were 
made  to  foreign  go-ernmrnls  after  July  2,  1921,  vlzi 

( 1 1  An  advance  to  the  Government  of  CsechcmloTakla  on  May 
29.  1922.  in  the  sum  of  $717834.38,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  U)  pay  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  for  services  rendered  t(3  that  Government  in  connection 
With  the  npatrlatlon  of  lU  troops  from  Siberia.  This  advance 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  adju.ftment  of  accounts  between  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  United  StaU'S  The  Czecho- 
slovak Government  turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board  the  amount 
of  the  advance  and  the  Board  Immediately  redeposlted  the  amount 
In  the  Treasury,  the  effect  being  that  no  funds  left  the  United 
States  Treasury  on  account  of  this  advance  The  actual  result 
was  that  the  Treasury  accepted  from  Czechoslovakia  an  interest- 
bearing  obligation  of  that  Government  for  the  amount  due  th« 
United  SUtes  Shipping  Board. 

(2)    An  advance  of  $12.167000  on  May  10.  1929,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  out  of  credits  established   prior  to  November  11, 
1918     This  advance  was  specifically  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
approved    February    14     1929       Under    date    of    Pi-bruary    10     1918, 
the  United  States.   France,  and   Great  Britain   agreed  to  establish 
credits    In    favor    of    Greece,    each    in    the    aggregate    amount    of 
250  000  000    drachmas    ($48.236  629.05    In    the    case    of    the    United 
States)    to  enable   that  G-ovemment  to   carry   on    war   operations. 
The  United  States  advanced  $15,000,000  against  Its  credits,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $33,236,629  05  still   on  the  books      Greece  contended 
that   the  full   amount   of  the  credit  was  payable,  but   the  United 
States    for  various  reasons,  had  maintained  that  it  was  not  obll- 
KBted  to  advance  any  funher  funds      While  made  In  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  war  debt  to  the  United  States, 
the  sum  of  $12,167,000   advanced   under  the  act   of  February    14, 
1929    represented  a  new  loan  made  to  the  Government  of  Greece. 
to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  20  years  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
4   percent   per   annum      The   service   of    the   loan    Is    administered 
bv  the  International  Financial  Commission.     The  proceeds  of  the 
loan    were    expended    by    the    Refuge    Settlement    Commission    for 
the  purpose  of  placing  refugees   in  productive  work      The   Com- 
ralsRiim    bv  Its  organic   articles,  must   always   have   an   American 
clti'/*n   as 'its   chairman      Full   information    concerning   this   det.t 
settlement  will  be  found   In  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary 
of    the    Treasury    for    the    fiscal    years    1028  29       The    supply    of 
these   report..*"    hah   b<'en    exhausted,    but   copies   may    be   available 
at  a  local  library.  ,_^       ^  , 

ExnendUures  reported  by  foreign  governmenis-  The  Aniiun! 
R^po?t  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  1920 
dlscuRwd  in  some  detail  (p  69)  the  expenditures  made  In  the 
United  States  during  the  pJ-riod  from  April  6  1917  to  NnvemlM-r 
1  I02t)  hv  foreign  rnvernments  receiving  ensh  advances  from  the 
United' S'nte«  Tretifurv  On  paf^es  33H  to  S48  of  that  report  et^te. 
n-en'»  will  h.  tomid  i.howiiiK  the  unioiint  of  (Hhh  ud'.ancrd  to 
<i,(h   ^'overi.ment   and   cxp.'iiditur.-ti  made   in   the   Uniud   HlaUf,.  as 

reported  hv  I  hern  ,   ,,  , . 

Part  of  the  Maternent  from  the  annual  report  In  m  follow n 

"Under  the  l.itwrty  I/'un   Aet«   ihe  TreiiMurv   wiu.  authorized    for 

Ihe  ,,urp.me  of  more  ■etTeciuully  providing  Un  th-  nailonul  M-cuilty 

and  (lif  it«<'  and  i.r.mecutinK  the  war,  to  entahlmh  credlU  f(.r     or- 

■  n  iovernrnent*    and   to  pur.  ha^^  Iheir  ohIiKatio.m  at   par       I  ha 

f   reu!^-/g..ven,men!H   were  'therefore,   re(,uireU   by   the   Trearury   to 

It  ate   the   puri.<.m'«   t-.    h-   «erv.  d    In  order   to   enahh    the    I  r.  umi  y 

I     (letrrm  11.'    uheiher    th.y    were    K"rniur.e    to    th-    i-uip-.M.    mdl- 

cau-u  by  the  Ubcriy  Loan  AcU  and  wUetli«r  i.ua  »n  what  aiuouxit 
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APPENDIX  TO  THK  CONGKKSSIONAL  Uia'oUD 


Mlwrirmurp*  f'T  Ihf  f..rPl|{Ti  vji^'^ru 
purcha»#  prir*  <rf  IM»  i»r«ijritii»  utul 
Af'T  thi«  w  i«  (Infic  vhfy  nmd*'  furUi 
•howtriit  tttr  lu  ivjitl  ai>pli(  Mllotk  uf  ih 
•  •  •  • 

■fivltT   iirriir>Tm<-nt»    whlrh    w-r* 
h-T  1     r»l7    fiurrhiwwn  wf  mi»d<»  ii; 
f  Trign   iffurrtimrnu  unflPf   th#  ic#n«' 
Hm  cHnmiiMion,  uriifin»Ujr  coTnpo«*<l 
(urt  M    Hnxikinijii,  and  Robert  8    Lov 
rwt*«*pn  thi-  M#«'r*>Ury  of  lh«  Ttniiat 
|{»iv»Trim»iiUi  tnr  th»  purpfiw  of  coot 
in    ih«    UrUt4^1    Hut**      J^<ip  *^<t    p 
w»rti   con«ia«r«Kl   in   rwlftUcm   l«  ihf> 
lliMiMi    «nd    t)f    ih«    Alhtd    Ooywrnti*- 
I'urrhM**  nf  fcKxi  «tr«  mad*  with 
mini«tr»ilon   unci   thoiw  of   Ju#J    (coiJ 
1^1*1    AdmlnlirtniUoo.     On   M»/ch  4, 
dPiii    ih*   wt»rli   of   ih*  c^mm»i«lon 
lh«  w»r  Indu«trn*  Ikmrd      Undrr  dkl# 
»rranit«>tit#nta   brtwMn    th#  C<iinml«4lo 
w»f»  tirminstiKl  and  th»  functionii 
m(»in«'d  WIT*  trtktn  over  by  th«  Tr*" 
romi*  MibiitwiviiUly  U)  iin  wnd  by  Juh# 
tJcn   of   ihi>   CommlMlfin   ih»  oonrdlnati 
hrlru  ubntU  Nwjmtm  incffiuinKly  •ffr -t 
n     I  am    »n   fcrrnngnmnnl   wm  mad^ 
whrrphy  the  Umim  of  fiport  Ucmn* 
WM  withheld  ••«t»pt  few  pur«h»«»« 
%h»   Cofnrnlai>Um      ThW    arr»nttmi«n  i 
rf*tru-iiunA  w»r»  wiihdrmwu  by  th« 

In    KMrt>p«,    lh«    InU»r«I!lMt 
fnnarif*    rrfnt^d  in  the  »utunui  of 
Inn  umi  r(«>r<lin«llnn  th*  Ufmnidn  o 
TtrH/Miry,    ccntiuuMl    in    itprrmUvu 
lnui«iin»{     »i)«?n    iifl«r    Amerlcn    ml 
lon.m;»atnn   lt»   th*   I'nitcd   Blat«« 
W«r    PunhMT*   •nd    ruinnre   in    Km 
Rroinul  »nd  t«x»li  lrnjX)rtaiU  flrfct  iil<' 
dcnitindu  of  the  AlIlM  upon  the  Aine 
rmt\    mnrkel    with    r«rh   other    and 
l'iut«Kl    mat«m      rinding    their    u 
<  trrum«crlbetl  acUvitiP*.  Ihry  were, 
po«rr    and    acupe.    and    their    fuiwtlo 
prnjwrly  iuprnwded  by  other  and 
Uiiliiw  w  «o<iu  a»  tha  latter  wert  cr*a 

After    tha    alKMiMt    of    the   arntlat  c 
Treajiury  thai  Ita  fiirthar  lo*n«  to 
reduced  K)  far  M  pnulbla,  and  that 
m  our  finamH-U  inarheu      Btepa  wai 
U)   retai   KuvvrnuutnVaJ   luparvtaiuo 
Kuverninaata  to  a4:t  indepandently. 
IWIiltati.  lUltloh.  rrench,  and  Italian 
durtn«  tha  partrxt  to  obutn  furwla 
Traaaviry  bilM  and  on  luiMl-tlma  obi 
Iha  UnltiKl  lllat#a  Traaaury  formad 
eniira  tranaa«iiuna.  and  ltnp«irlanl 

Aticiof^viw'ii  >"•"  of  taoooocooo 

ntat   without  th«  aaaUt«tu!«  of   lb« 
manu  tn   dollara  by   vartuua  at   o\ 
Ckivarnmant  have  amounlad  »lnc« 
|70WX)000.  and  ar«  prob«blr  itot 
tha  Rriiuh  Uovtrnmant  for  itifrllim 
the  Unitad  »tale«  Oovariunant  In 
»ip<ndi'ur*a  in  Kntfland  ammtntad 
bar  IS    IMO    to  about  MtOOO.OOO 

In  eonatd»rtn«  tha  ataUimauU  tt 
tlM  atnounu  thuwn  uudar  tha 
moat   p«rt   in^luda   axpandUuraa   oi 
■uvarnmatita    (Hherwia*    than    fmm 
Uwna  and  ai|MindittirM  in  lurnpa, 
tniai  (iiahtir««m«nu     Fvirlhernwifa. 
mrw  inc-lMdad  In  tha  Itatn  ot  nchujitv 
p»n  at  tiM  war     Xq  th«  ordinary 
III  thaae  would  hava  bmn  rrflartad  t(i 
would  tiava  baan  aaillad  through  tha 
uf  aichanca  asovpt  Inaafar  aa  It  nilf  h : 
tha  purwhaaa  ul  Am«rk««a  aacurlliaa 


ry   did    not,   of   rour«e,   t|>i»k«' 

ri»'liti»        It    pnlrt    to    ihftT^     Ml" 

they  madr   the  e«p«n(li'Ui«"' 

If  ntwlemintu  In  the   IT'ipury 

prrM:c>«U«  of  the  loun^ 

•  •  • 

entered    into    rthont    fV<ptern- 

th"   mlolon*  t,f   the   vdflnua 

bt   •up<rvi<ilnn  of  H  purrtliai»- 

(if   B««rn.ird   M    TUrrirh    t<<'h. 

Kt.  e-«liihl;ihr(l  by   i\(.triH>ijirnt 

rv   and  th««  rr«p«Ttlve   fofrlKH 

Innting  Kovi'rnmrrUal  inivUm 

lirchatoa    of    eiwh    Kiivorn«n»nl 

rpiiuirernentu   of    Ih"    l!»ifed 

nta    before    t>elng    approved 

ht  approval   nf  the  K  >«>d   Ad- 

•nd   oil  I    with    that   of   ihn 

I0ia.   by   order  of   the   prrni- 

waa  intefraled   with   thai   of 

of  Dacambar   14.    10l»,   the 

n   and   foralgn   fovernnacnta 

If  tha  former  which  then  ra- 

ury  Department      Thoa»»  hnd 

10.  liilO      rrom  the  larep- 

on    whUh    It   waa    able    to 

Iva  enrh  month,  and  an  M.iy 

with    the    War  Trade    Hoard 

to  the   foreign  Kovernrfteiua 

which   hrt<l  Iw-rn   lipprovtud  hy 

ninllnued    until    the    effxiri 

iVar  Trade  Board  in  UecHUbxr 


Cm  ncll 


«red 
ti  Id 


ncllon 


on    War    PurchaiM**    mid 

17  with  the  view  of  i  on)«drr- 

ihe  Allle*  u;H)n  the  Anieri 'an 

ntil    aXiar    the    iu-niihtl<  i>,     In 

the    war,    the    PurchajiinK 

the   Interalllrd   Council   on 

>pt.    the   Trea.iury    broke    ru?w 

>a  tow»rd  i  tx^rUlnrUion  ol  the 

lean  Treasury  luul  the  Aoirrl- 

ith    the    requirrmenlJi    of    the 

only    in    the    Trciiaiiry* 

t^owevcr.  ncceiuiarUy  llnulaU   in 

na    to    a    larxe    extent    were 

m\yrt»  comprahenalve  lnatru|n«u- 

ted. 

e,    It    wan    the    belief    of    tha 

fbreign  Kovernment*  ahoiild  be 

\  hay  ahould  nnanca  thetnarlvi^a 

a  taken  aa  rapidly  aa  poaaible 

mid   to  induce   the    raK(>di.llva 

Ilia  cona«iiuenc«  waa  th»l  the 

Uovrrnmanta  all  (u\ind  laeana 

here  from  privaCa  lendera.  on 

l^attona.  thalr  tramactluna  with 

a  imaller  pro|M)rtion  of   ihrir 

iitaturitlaa,  including  thiU  <if  the 

October  lA    lO'iO.  have  l>ren 

United   Mlalea  Traaeury      Pay- 

dapartmenta   to   the    BriUah 

uly  1,  1019    to  aomethltm  Uka 

c<miplat«,   and  paymanta  to 

furntaned  by  It  fur  tha  uae  of 

inaatmg  cnmnUtnienUi  fof  war 

lurlOf  the  ytar  ended  Ncjvem- 


on 


yit 


var  oua 


muat  ba  boma  in  mind  that 

haaUlnga  do   not   (ur   the 

doUan   obtained    by    foreittn 

tha    Amarlcan    Ooverntseni « 

And  therelora  do  not  repreaenl 

)iirrhaa«a  of  cummodltlea  hero 

,  particularly  for  tha  narlier 

otninw  uT  tra<}a  all  tranaa^tiona 

a  nat  b«lanca  of  trnda  whi<  h 

unport«tlon  of  gold  or  tha  mUe 

hava  ba<>n  capttalliiad  through 

hald  abroAd  or  of  aacurlt4aa  uX 


thf    fomUtn    e(ovrrtl"l^t^'<^ 

'/>'   ir.in'«'i*r  f)f  b;'  tiR    'oil  >i 
• !  •■     '.>.  ir    nil    '■!  iMii'  ■  1 . '  V 

']')',<  T'-'.'  irr     >))'■   I  \    li  if.i't'    , 

t  iiT'  •»    r<  'li-'  '.'"I     1  'UT'  ti.i'irn 


■'(U     Ivf     ^;UjI!'A'I»« 

imrchaaei    by    ( 
!)t    purrhaae* 


.iH'd   «<tntrn   or  adju'ited 
In   t  hi'  imrly  hIhk'"*  of 

ri-ii     liiM.nn    were    tliua 


.•m  in  tha  British  -tii'i  ,i.>nl  of  expnidl- 

.  r 


in't.,1 


-.vn' 
w  I' 


I.'   I 


'r;i:; 


"    n     h'iiilicr,   and   oil 

tl  ,in;..u  I  ."n-i    iif    iniU- 

,r  il   t  :..■   aiK    ■•.n'»  •.hiiwn  imdcr 

i.nioiM.unrx    0' Uk'.hl    under   tiov- 

<'il    p.ircii.i-fi    :u.'l    n!i.in<e    wt-ro 


-I    ) 


r    (..ii-.ii    Il;.'..i;j; 
i-cncrul    ;:r'  '    -I'l 

to  |..tv   fi  ^r  •  !:■  in 


•,     I'T, 

d .  .■!  n  n 

\:'r 

■  I    ',r.- 

•lic    I 


,f  f  r  iX''!-..>n;T  '*'.^« 
i-!i:fn''>  fiiwwn  under 
M.in  h  iyi7  UiiI)'iM« 
iificr  tl'.r  (innl.'itlco. 
i,; eU  Slutra  were  (lU- 
if  Krunee  \uulertook  to  pro- 
I'rl.ir  to  November  :in,   lulfl, 


umler    t  ii>vrrntni  lit 
\  Klu  iJ  nnM'r-*  ;;.  M.< 
(ipri'ifie    heudin!;t    in 
ernuirnt    eon'  C'  1     n 

r:it,   ini  lf.h(  (1  Tit''      ,.!l 

of   u  leiin  ecniplfK   I  I; 
the    M.une    h'-.ul  mi    I 
in'o  J'T'iinre   v<,rii'   :n 
tn    ;.'  ni>'   c.ijt'  -.     t:  .  a  ( 
th<rued    and  in  «<ii  1 
vlilr    fijntln   sufTl  'K'tit 

the  d  illur  fnndfl  provided  hv  ihf  n.mk  or  Kranee  con»tltuled  iho 
mn]'""  P*'"'  "f  ^l'"  French  ex(  nmi>.'e  puvinrnt*  There  are  alxo  in- 
eludeO  under  fhi'i  henlint^  errtuni  -tuinN  exjjended  in  New  York 
in  pureli.uiiiiK  draft*  on  Vnr  n  <<r  in  mi.klni;  piiymenta  for  rotUin. 
S<in»e  purchiwe*  on  Krench  rweount  werr  puid  for  by  driifta  on 
Umilon,  ilu»  beiju  puttirMl.uly  \'.\u'  m  ti.r  nirliiT  piirt  of  the 
I)erlo<1  Till'  ;iMrr(iimr-i  •''.  'Sifte  'liu".*  ure  m^'liulfd  in  tlie  HrllUh 
lf«  m  of  e«p«'ndlture  nnd  the  t\ntouni  of  triumn<  tlona  n»  ealimiited 
frcun  inne  to  unie  for  mr  Kren.  ii  luwl  nn'.;-li  ( lovertunenta  form* 
f  i!ie  rein)l)ur".emi  !.t,  by  t,!;<'  ITenrh  ni  tlir  nntltth.  It  will 
jnii/;<''ilv  '•>  .iSiilv/.e  the  totitl  purcfuinea 
It,  u.m  fMur,' iiciitly  the  aim  of  t.ha 
ior,  !•  '.Oil  lie  li.ijN-.en  of  trtinniu-tloni,  luch 
,•!;<!  f  oil,  tuiten  oni  of  the  Kcneral  ex- 
i(.    p.  "'..ifjli'     lo    tie    proviiled    for    by    direct 


a 


purl 

rrudily  \h>  ivppureii  u 
of  exchant'r  u  linpo-i.i;! 
Tret\Rury  iH-piirtineu!.  to 
aa  111'-  buyln^;  of  wiu-iii 
(iiaiiKP    in.irket,    »i<i    r.it 


puvnieiiu,  lU.d  to  (1(  ir"i;iii,e  iM  r.  .rnpleleP^  an  poHK'.ble,  tb.e  I'hiirur- 
ter  of  the  rrftmlnnK  exrhaiu'"  i riiii«iiu  tionw  Tt.e  nyr«tem  of  (jnvern- 
nuntal  nop* Tvl.^ion  and  emii':  wh'  1)  under  the  Kie'-ullve  order 
of   .J.inMiiry    jr,     I'ltn     t><-''n:ne   i-T.-rt  iv.-    over   exrhdUKi'    irananctlona 


.1 


'!»'  r 


.h. 


ji-i  pin«u''d  made  It  p'la^lble 
tftn  >  of  fxrh'ini^e  purfhiwes  \u)Ml 
tml  'if  ex.  tia.'U'e  by  thlN  Clovern- 
r  renilled  thiii  the  'unpoKWlnK'  of 
French,  und   lUilUn  Ciovernuicnia 


on  February  KV  in  in.  nn 
to  PxrTclte  a  rhme  "wrulinv  •■ 
the  eml  if  June  liilT,  v  Srji 
nirnf  wtm  t'-tminated  It  'a  : 
their  exi  hank'e*  by  the  Ur:: . 
to<ik  plac-  m  Mat-i  h   I'.il'l 

'"Plf  '.tenift  "i  ?.':i:il.u"''me:,'^  (".ri'iderl  In  the  statemeti.ta  of 
expenditure*  ennHi-^t  prinupaily  nf  p.ivmentn  by  FYuiiee  and  Ituly 
to  ("rent  Hrl'iiui  fir  i-crciiM  hui'nr  !nea'<<,  nnd  munitions  and 
for  neutrnl  frei,.'li'»,  nnd  '  tier  (!i>.burtc!Tif.ntM  nnuJe  to  neutriila, 
and  of  paymentfi  l;y  n"!i;lutn  to  (ireat  Tlritnin  for  horwea  petrol, 
nata,  flour  luul  certaui  relief  wupplleji  furninhed  by  Orent  Britain 
out  of  lupplien  i;t>tau-.ed  artuiilly  "r  enuHtructlvely  from  the 
United  Htafca  Tlie  expendiiureN  fir  silver  reprewnl  principally 
(tales  to  the  Hritlftli  under  the  proviiiotia  of  the  Plttman  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  strenjjrbenuit.-  'he  metallir  reserve  of  the  currency 
nf  India  !Hueh  ftile*  ^ere  not  however  puld  for  entirely  out  nt 
rnitivl  HtuteH  Tteaimrv  lutvi.nieii  Tlie  Hriiub  uuthorltlea  received 
$7  1  :i:i:t '.^-li*  l«)  for  rupees  in.ule  a-.  .i..,i)ilc  'o  ilie  KedenU  Heaerva 
Hunk  of  Nrw  York  and  the  xum  of  ♦imj.iu  fl.'.H  ()7  In  (.vild  wiia 
•hipi)eil  lo  thl«  country  fr> m  Inun  I'lie  uiU'rcal  item  includea. 
wuh  the  Pkctpllon  of  Cuhun  and  (Ireik  liiiereai  und  of  the  piir- 
llal  piiymeiiL*  of  |.l  J(l.')  Hu:J  ftl  inenLwH'-d  (di  paije  67  on  account 
of  KuMl.kti  Int^Tent  the  ainoun'  re- eive<l  by  the  United  Htiitea 
on  Ita  uilvancea  li>  foreign  Koverninintu  Ttie  contributluna  for 
relief  in  the  aialnnenUi  of  Hriiir'h  French  luid  Ilnllan  expendN 
turea  liu'lu'le  an  item  of  ♦  I'l  ooo  i)0(),  wliich  etutli  contributed  to- 
waid  the  relief  (jf  the  people  of  Auniria  rhc  Fren<i>  expendlturea 
aUo  Include  purl  (.f  the  lunoiint  provided  by  the  tYenrii  Oovcrn- 
ment  toward  the  relief  of  the  peoplr  of  Krtince  and  lielKluni  Al- 
moat  the  whole  of  the  ndvamno  to  Ilumania  and  Hrrbia,  and 
conalderably  inure  Hum  half  of  iho*e  to  HeUrluin  ruul  the  Oeeho- 
•liivak  Krpubtlc  were  for  rt'llif  Hie  lYi'iu.ury'i  p.  oifruni  of  ad- 
vaiuea  for  relief  duriiiij  the  ;>rrlod  between  November  .10,  IBIB. 
and  June  ;»0  tUl'J  waa  Uwnely  t)a(M  d  upon  report*  from  the 
Amerlctm  Ilelief  Adminintrtti..  n  wl.uli  Mpn-nrnied  that  they 
were  neceaeary  «»  a  indlUiry  meuiure  to  prevent  ihe  apread  of 
anarehy.  ai\d  a  ( onaule'aOle  part  weie  m.idi'  upon  the  rondltlon 
that  they  ahould  b«i  expended  ihruu^b  the  American  Uullttf  Ad- 
minlairailon 

The  fuUowing  aiwtriniMii  yiven  in  round  tnllUona  of  dollara 
a  aummary  of  'he  exp'unH'  ir'-o  tiy  <  l.wae*,  reported  hy  each 
govertunent  aa  h>(vln»{  been  mule  m  'li»  United  blatoa  lur  the 
pxjric*!  April  0.  lUlV,  lu  Novenilx'r   1,  iu:u. 
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Tolitl  fM/<h  lldv»tlr^•^  in  ihow  n  on  1'    II  ■         ■■  .  .  -     • 

•  I'n'llJiJvc  of  >i'',lXKJ.iMi  coUOlUulliil  udMUi(»'»  to  lUiKMu  llol  uvailnl  ot  ali'l  ri'LurlitU. 

iiT  aai.E  or  wa»  Mt'-pri.nui  on  credit 
Under  authority  of  the  act  of  July  0.  191H,  tlw  Preaidenl  through 
the  head  of  any  executive  dcpailmenl.  waa  authorir<fd  to  aall  any 
l\irplu«t  war  auppllcM  un  audi  ternu  aa  the  head  of  audi  depart- 
ment deemed  rxpodienl  On  February  11,  1W18,  tlM<  »i'cret.ary  of 
War  by  dlrectl(;ii  of  the  Pra^ildont.  created  the  United  Blatea 
LKJUldaUon  Commlaalon.  War  Dcpttrimrnt.  which  waa  heivded  by 
the  lute  Judge  Edwin  H  Parker  Ihla  Comnilaaion  waa  created  for 
the  purpoae  of  diaiKir-ing  of  America  a  vaal  al^oraa  of  aurplua  war 
anpplieri  aicumulaled  in  Eurojxs,  prmclpaily  in  France,  for  uae  of 
the  American  Kxpedltlouiuy  Forwa,  and  "Uj  aallle  all  clalma  and 
a<((>unt«  Ixtweon  allied  governuienta  and  thulr  nationala  on  tlie 
one  part  and  the  United  Bt«lea  War  LHijMrtment  on  the  other 
piut  growliiK  out  of  or  tn  anywla*)  wmjuK-Ud  with  the  war"  The 
Coininii.Mon.  in  lt«  rei>t>rl  of  May  HI,  lOJO.  imllcat<'d  the  baala 
on  whl'h  the  nuppllex  diapoaj'd  of  were  valued  The  fiuppUea  were 
»ril(l  to  the  vurloua  countriew  chown  in  the  table  on  pH«e  10  ol 
IblH  ineiuorunduin  The  Comnilaaion  re<i)ive<l  ohllgatlona  from 
the  KovernmeniM  purdiai.lnK  the  auppllea  payable  within  from 
«  t'  10  yrara.  with  iiit-ereid  at  the  rate  of  tt  jx-nent  per  annum. 
Tbr  daien  and  amouni«  of  Hie  uhligaiiona  »o  a<  ((ulred  from  ettch 
p/  vernniint  are  Uuluded  In  the  aLaU'Uieut  ahowu  on  pagea  a'Jft  aa8 
u;  the  f'<  mblned  Annual  Iteporta 

In  uddMion  to  the  »ale»»  of  nurplun  Biipplli-H  made  by  the  United 
htalen  Lhjuidtttlon  Coniiulaalou.  the  Bocrrtary  of  War  utid  the  8«c- 
frtarv  of  thi'  Navy  al^o  aoid  auppllea  on  cn-dil  under  the  iwt  of 
July  n.  iniH,  for  which  ihcy  ac<iuired  oblinallona  of  the  purchaa- 
Ini.  Eovernrneut.a  All  ot  Iheae  oldinatioiift  iK're  inUiTfit  at  the  rate 
of  *n' per'-eiit  per  annum  exeept  thoM'  received  from  Nlcamgua. 
whlrh  txin-  miercKt  at  the  rate  of  6  ^H-rceul  \kx  annum  and  are 
incl'.ided  m  tbn  atiiteiiKiit  on  piiKca  'Aid  and  li'il  ot  the  C>)cvblned 
Annual  Report «  Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Com- 
bined Annual  neportw  addltloiud  obllgutlona  beiu-ing  InU-reft  nt 
fi  percent  per  annum  were  rocdvid  from  Nicaragua  lu  the  sum  of 
1200.245  nnd  n  credit  In  the  aum  of  111  5a2.6<J  wiia  allowed  Ru- 
niuiUft  ni  being  the  value  of  certain  materlai  atquind  by  the 
United  H!nte,i  from  that  Clovernmcnt 

The  total  principal  amount  of  obllgatlona  acquired  on  account 
of  thp  sales  on  credit  by  the  UiUtod  Statea  Liquidation  Commia- 
aion  the  Becrclary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tinder 
the  'art  of  July  9,  191S,  waa  »505.38fl. 104,79.  (Thta  amount  13 
exeluBlvp  of  13,736,62842  acquired  by  the  U  8.  Shipping  B^iard 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  services  rendered,     flee  p.  11.) 

IV.  %KhM,  or  RELixr  Buppuxa  OM  cssorr 
American  Relief  Adralnlatratlon :  The  act  of  February  25.  1918. 
appropriated  IIOO.OOO.CXK)  aa  a  revolving  fund  untU  June  30,  1919, 


V,  1U1  4 


for  the  piiriicipatlon  by  the  United  Stntea.  In  the  dUcretlon  of  the 
Preaident,  in  the  furnlahlnK  of  fixxlalufTa  and  other  urgent  aup- 
pliea  U)  populatioiia  of  certain  countriea  of  Kurojie  or  cwuntrlea 
fontigtiouh  theretx)  Pn'itldent  Wilaon  delernted  to  the  American 
Relief  Adminlatrution.  which  waa  headed  by  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  uuihorlly  of  equiuuily  dlatritautmg  the  relief  auppHaa 
in  aicordanee  with  the  provlalona  of  the  act  Out  of  the  appro- 
priation of  |100,tX)0,00()  tlu!  aum  of  iUO.OfKj.UHl  U8  waa  expended, 
for  which  there  were  delivered  to  Ihe  Treaaury  obllffBtlon«  in  the 
principal  amount  of  »H4.0«:),l>fl3.ftf^  from  varlou*.  foreign  Kovcrn- 
menta  Ai)|iioxlm«telv  •lOUOO.OOO  wan  apeiit  for  child  feeding  and 
other  Chan  I  able  arrvicen  for  whldi  no  otallguiluua  were  Uken  A 
full  report  of  the  expendlturea  under  thla  authority  waa  mwle  lo 
the  Jleaident  under  dale  of  September  3fl,  ItfiO  Thla  report  waa 
pi  lilted  In  the  CoNoaraaioHAi.  Ur<?oKna  of  Januriry  0  1921  and 
December  111  1910  'ITie  date«  and  amount*  ot  tin-  obUt;ation»«  no 
tt<'(iul'ed  from  eaih  >'ovi*rnmcnt  are  ahown  on  p»me  327  <J  lh(.< 
Combined   Annual   lle|K)ri» 

United  Htate*-.  nraln  Corporation  The  act  of  March  30  Itf'iO, 
auLhorl/4'd  the  United  SLiiU'i*  Oram  CorjMirallon,  with  the  approval 
of  the  f^errelary  of  the  Treawurv  to  aell  or  dlapoae  of  fVour  in  Ha 
poaheaalon,  not  to  eKc«*<l  ft.OtW  (KX)  barrela,  for  caah  or  on  credit  at 
aurb  prKeh  and  on  hk  b  telIn^  or  conditlona  an  ronalrterwl  neren- 
Kwry  to  nlH've  the  |)opulniiun»  .n  the  countriei,  of  Europe  or  <(  un- 
iriex  (•<inlii'uou>.  ihcueto  aufTerinii  for  the  want  of  food  'lb'* 
Amwican  Relief  Adiidnlatmiion  acted  aa  the  n»cal  afl:ent  of  the 
United  HiiiU*  tlrain  Corporation  in  dl<<i>enalnii  thU  relief  For 
theae  MUppliea  there  were  delivered  to  the  Trrw^ury,  obliHaitnnii  of 
forelKti  Kovernment*.  in  the  prtneipiU  amount  of  |&6.8r»fl,8bi,!  49 
The  datea  and  amounia  of  the  obllgatlona  an  acquired  from  eudi 
>.:o\eriunenl  are  hIiowu  on  I'uge  32H  oJ  the  Cunibined  Anruial 
KeiJorte 

V    TiiANBWjaTATinN  aiciivinM 

Tlie  United  Btatea  Shipping  Board  acquired  oblltcntlonn  In  the 
net  prlnclpivl  amount  of  •3.736.62842  from  the  Government  of 
Pt)land  for  trnncportntlon  M-n'lce«  rendered  that  Government  In 
connection  with  the  shipment  of  auppllea  to  Poland  The  Slapping 
Board  tranaferred  theae  obligations  to  the  UnlleU  Statea  Treaaury 
for  colle<'tlon  The  datea  and  amounia  of  auch  obllgatlona  are 
included  in  the  atatement  beginning  on  page  a20  of  the  Combined 
Aivnvuil  Reports. 

arMMAKT 

The  follow lr;g  atatement  ahowa  the  principal  amount  of  oblipfi- 
tloriB  originally  acquired  from  each  foreign  government  under  me 
acts  of  Congreaa  apeclfled  above,  including  thoae  acquu-ad  by  tha 
United  SUlea  Shipping  Boanl; 
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Frirripai  amount  of  ublgationi  of  fortign  govrrnments  originally  acquired  under  the  tanoh.3  acta  of  Congress 
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Th«    fnUowlnK    iit»tement    shown    tl.#    above-mtnlloned    ohllRn- 
tirnJ  iM>p*rBtecl  Into  prr-ArmUtic^  Anp  pont-ArmUtlc*  inclehtpdnes* 
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Ffb   14.  i*:^. 
S    i^hipping  Board  Eaiersenry  Flwt 


'  lnr'ii«1«w  tl2.l67.iino  *uthotiz*<l  un<l«f  net 

•  Iriclixies  ta.r3ft.<a<  42  i»oiiil««l   by  ItM  I' 
Corixintiwn.  fi.»f  mrv;*'*;*  r«.nt)«rs<l. 

>  K.iclti.iive  i>(  $A.uuu.uuJ  cooiiiUotuiJ  atlvas^  not  availed  of  auil  raiurn^i 
p,  t3i  1^  cutubioed  rrtn.>ru./ 

VT.  ggm  rwtrwTg 


Many 


dettor 


In  1931  tnd  1923  th«  world  w*« 
No   debtor  nation  could  hAve  p&ld 
had    p«7tnent    b««n    demanded 
pay  the  Interest  rate  of  5  percent 
Oni;  with  time  and  more  stable 
•ettiement  arljae. 

R<cognIzlng  the  fact  that  the 
demmd.   OongTMS   originally   aut 
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a  state  of  financial  disorder. 

ts  debt   to  the  Dmted  States 

of    them    were    unable    to 

(^ed  for  by  tbelf  obligations. 

ooD^Utlona  ootild  the  possibility  of 


nations  cotild  not  pay  on 

horkaed   the   debts   to  be   fimded 

aid  at  not  less  than  4 ><« -percent 

923.    created    the    World    War 

of   Ave   members,   wltti  au- 

t6  extend  the  time  of  payment 

boil,   of   any   obligation   of   any 

tie  United   States   of  America, 

government  hereafter  received  by 

•     arising  out  of  the  World 

of  such  foreism  govemmen:s 

othfcr  obligations  of  such  goyern- 

Unlted  States  In  such  form 

or  dates  of  maturity,  rale  or 

If  any.  which  shall  be  deemed 

States  of  America."  with  the 

^t  authorized   to   extend   the 


tlmr    of    maturity    >yynnd    Jiinf 
Interest   on   the    funded    r-b::,t:iV,  <r 
perci.-nt  per  annum    i  in  vx ::•:;■.;;■.   ru 
A  copy   of  the   act   o.'    Frbr^ian,-   0 


1,V    J047     and    that    the    rate    of 

'.•i  th ::u!d  net  be  less  than  4 '4 
.•  tmrr.c  by  the  Liberty  bonds). 
19.12    will   be  found  on  page*  ft 


first   10  years  and  ,T  -    px-fffnt 
subnilt  the  niarter  to  thp  Pr-f^: 
mend.ition   that    it  be  appr-  :>■'[ 
ronsiderauon      Prf'^idf^r.'t    Hirt; 
emb<"xlylnK    the    Corr.n'.:.s-i    r.  s 
to  1(.)0  of  the  romhi'.pri   Ar.:':-ii 


and  7  of  the  Combined  Ar.r.ua;  lirpor'.."^ 

Bntwh  settlemfnt  und  .irncndcd  .lulhorUy  The  Drl*l.«ih  Onvern- 
ment  srnt  a  comnil.'wton.  t-  in  posed  of  Its  Chancelor  of  the 
Exrhoq\ipr  and  the  Oovernoi'  -f  •!."  U;uik  ;.f  England,  to  the 
United  State's  la'e  in  Doocrnbcr  \'.r22  fc  ?hp  purpose  of  negotiating 
with  the  American  C<miniis.sinn  f  ir  '.hp  »pttl<nn»'nt  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  Great  Britain  to  tlie  I'ni'cd  .S'a*f>'«  Af'er  several  meetings 
the  conclu.ilon  was  reached  n.-.n  •;.(•  rp.stri.'tu;n«  imposed  by  the 
act  nf  February  9  1922.  made  i*  ;:r,pr.»^..s;bl.-  to  make  any  settle- 
ment  which  would  be  within  the  ciiparlty  of  Oremt  Britain  to  ful- 
nil  It  wrw,  therefore  derided  to  ri'-aw  \ip  a  tcnt.itlve  settlement 
with  the  BritLHh  Oovernmrnt  wh.ch  provided  for  payment  over  a 
period  of  62  years  with   iMere'st    at    the  rate  of  3  percent  for  the 

'  iho  re.Tiai.nini?  ^2  years,  and  to 
■T.  •  xi'h  fhe  Comnils.slon'8  recom- 
i.'.d  <iibmi*.tod  to  Congress  for  Its 
.trs  rr.f^sagp  of  Febrtiary  7,  1923, 
■ii'^rt  w.:!  be  fouPid  on  pages  96 
R>'T"  •'.'^   ^f  the  Commission 

The  act  of  February  28  I'i.':'.  .cr.rT.rU'd  the  act  of  February  9, 
1922,  by  authorizing  the  settlement  of  the  Indebtedness  of  the 
Br.tl.^h  Government  to  the  United  States  on  the  terms  recom- 
mended by  the  Commi.sslon.  Increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  from  f^ve  to  eight,  and  authorizing  Fettlem.cn'-s  with 
other  governments  indebted  to  the  United  States  to  be  made  upon 
such  term-s  as  the  Commission  believed  'o  be  just,  subject.  h,3W- 
ever,  to  the  approval  of  Congress  A  copy  nf  the  act  of  f>bruary 
28  1923  w-'.l!  be  found  on  pages  105  and  106  of  the  Combined 
Annual  Reports  Other  settlements  were  subsequently  made  on 
the  ba.*ls  of  t.he  estimated  ability  of  the  debtors  to  pay  Each 
settlement  received  the  approval  of  Congress  before  It  became 
effective 

Basis  of  computatl-.n?!  The  obligations  of  fr.e  British  Govern- 
ment acquired  by  the  Unl'ed  States  under  the  Liberty  bond  acts 
for  ca.sh  advances  were  payable  on  demand  and  bore  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  per  annum.  In  September  1919  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.>;ury  announced  that  the  Trra-sur,-  was  prepared 
to  discuss  with  Its  foreign  debtors  the  question  of  converting  their 
demjmd  obligations  held  by  the  United  States  for  ca.sh  advances 
made  under  the  Liberty  bond  acts  and 
cuss  the  matter  f  funding  the  Intt^^rt 
of  2  or  3  yea.'s  an  such  obllgatlon.s  V.T.  > 
concluded,    the    Interest    which    had    acrr-j-- i 

1919  with  the  exception  of  flOO.OOO.OOO  pa.d  n'acccunt Tn  cTcto- 
ber  and  November  1922.  had  not  been  paid  I:  wis  agreed  In  the 
British  settlement  that  Interest  would  be  computed  at  the  rate  of 
4'„  p^rcenr.  per  annum  from  April  15  and  May  15.  1913  the  dat»-s 
to  which  last  paid,  up  to  December  15.  1922,  the  date  as  of  whirh 
the  debt  was  ^ttied.  and  that  from  the  amount  of  this  accrued 
and  unpaid  m'erest  there  would  be  deducted  the  payments  KEie- 
gntmg  «I^10«X1000  made  In  October  and  Novembef  of  192^  to- 
gct_h^^r  w:-.h  Uiterest  on  such  amount  at  4 '4  percent  from  the  c'  ite 
of  pavme;.:  to  December  15,  1922.  and  the  balance,  except  tor  a 
pa^;mei.t  :'.  $4  128  oai  74  m.ade  by  the  British  Government  to  round 
o:.  •..-  ira.  UI.-,  fouid  due.  wou.>i  be  Iu:.d..-a  '^ider  the  debt 
a^reemeut. 


<^  eiam.e  time  to  dis- 
T-u:ng  ever  a  period 
arrreement  was 
e    the    spring    of 


The  amotint  of  the  accrued  and  unpaid  lnt«re«t  Included  In  the 
settlements  made  with  Estonia.  Finland,  Latvia,  and  Poland  was 
also  comimted  at  the  rate  of  4%  percent  from  the  date  of  the 
respective  obligations  or  from  tlie  date  to  which  interest  wa« 
last^ald  in  each  case  up  to  December  16.  1022.  and  funded  as 
of  the  latter  date  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  British  set- 
tlement The  Hungarian  and  Uthuanian  settlements  were  made 
on  the  same  basis  except  Uiat  the  Interest  in  the  Hungarian  settle- 
ment was  computed  up  to  December  16,  1823.  and  In  the  Uthuanian 
settlement  up  to  June  16,  1934. 

The  negotiations  lor  the  Belgian  settlement  did  not  begin  until 
August  1925.  In  these  negotiations  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  settlement  should  be  made  as  of  December  15,  1922, 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  BrlUsh  settlement,  or  as  of  some 
later  date  with  computations  adjusted  accordingly.  It  was  finally 
agreed  to  make  the  settlement  as  of  June  15,  1925.  to  compute 
the  accrued  and  unpaid  Interest  on  the  postarmlsllce  debt  at 
41.  percent  up  to  December  15.  1922.  add  the  amount  thereof  to 
the  principal,  and  to  compute  Interest  at  3  percent  per  annum 
on  the  total  amount  then  due  up  to  June  16.  1825.  This  basis  of 
computation  was  foUowed  In  the  settlements  with  Oaechoslovaiaa, 
France  Italy,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia.  Interest  on  the  Indebt- 
edness of  Greece  was  computed  in  this  manner  but  the  3-percent 
rate  was  applied  up  to  January   1,   1928.     Austria  received  special 


treatment  similar  to  tnnt  accornea  in  me  iw<  .I'-inr-iu*,  n -ur  .vt 
It  with  other  relief  creditors.  In  the  ca^e  of  CBCchORJovakm  thers 
were  some  diflerenciis  between  the  records  of  the  Ca.-cho^loviUt 
Ocveniment  and  the  War  Department  with  respuct  to  iht  pur- 
chti.se  of  purplu.s  wtu  material  on  credit.  The  amount  due,  with 
accrued  and  unpaid  inton>si  on  the  basis  of  the  ubove-meuUoned 
computations,  amounted  a*  of  June  15,  1925.  to  $117. 858, 4  13  y4  In 
order  not  to  delay  the  settlement  It  whjs  agr»>od,  however  that 
the  entire  amount  should  be  coinprom:.-^ed  and  settled  f<^r  the 
round  sum  of  §115.000  WO  Tlie  difference  wit,s  considered  as  a 
reduction  In  the  accrued  and  unpaid  Interest 

The  Belgian  prearmistlce  debt  wa.-^  accorded  special  considera- 
tion because  of  certain  promises  which  Belgium  had  received  at 
the  peace  conference  with  respect  to  reparation  payments  to  be 
received  from  Oermany  and  the  prearmistlce  debts  which  Belgium 
owed  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers.  Because  of  thc^e  cir- 
cumstances It  was  agreed  that  the  prearmistlce  debt  should  be 
repaid  over  a  period  of  62  years  without  any  interest  These 
special  considerations  are  discussed  on  pages  40  to  42,  167  to  188, 
and  178  to  180  of  the  Combined  Annual  Reports 

T)ie  following  Is  a  table  showing  In  each  case  the  principal  and 
Interest  at  the  time  of  fundinR,  the  credit  allowances,  the  cash 
payments  upon  execuilou  of  the  agrccmeuts,  ai.d  total  debt  M 
funded; 
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The  foHowln'-  shows  for  each  povern.ment  the  aniount  of  the 
debt  as  funded^,  the  interest  funded  under  the  debt  agreements, 
the  amount  that  the  United  States  wiU  receive  over  the  funding 


period  on  account  of  Interest  (exclusive  of  Interest  to  be  re- 
ceived under  the  moratormm  agreements!,  and  tlie  total  amount 
to  be  received  under  the  original  funding  agreements: 


Statcmrnt  shau■u^g   pnnnpal   of  d,-bt   as   fur^dcd.   interest    furul^d  under  agreements,  and  amcmnt  to  he  received  over  funding  period 
"  >.  v   f  r  ^^  account  of  priTWipal  and  interest  ^ 
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^  :  'J-    ,,  H      .... 
4.  •..•«  .  "■■'■,  ■ 

\.  %■".'•*■'< 

2,i:>42,i«.l>-<.*«i"  I 

,\  rr.v.  (km 

(,. 'rv,  '.fit) 
ps,  .w,,  f«in 

fii  ^50.^JUl 


Interest      fun.i.' 1 
li  n  .1 1'  r    (.;  c  L.  ! 


'  i7U.(:i71.tv23-(i' 


2   7^^:  <^'   ("^  ■ 

" "  1,' i la,  «jM.  zii 

2S.  7V4.  -m:  37 
»21,97n.  ^Wj  4,t 


Total  prin<-:p:i';  ;«y- 
atiie 


11,577,  ii3U.  N^S 


127,  22b,  578.  44 


$•.'4.^.14 

417.  7^.(, 

lhi,071 

U.,  4'V. 

fl.(V<e 

.■iJ,  4(-7 

l,il«2, 

i>42.  (>iO. 

fi.  4.i2, 
207.  344, 

fifi,  .VVl. 
fi2,  H,Vl. 


l««l.    III! 

0Z>,  ii7 
(112.  h7 
<»Ki  00 
iXKI.Ui 

r>rif'i  fw 
iii'iii  i»i 

»«  00 
t»4-20 

207  37 
.Wl  43 


over  Mh'Iitic  p.-  i  ^.^^^  ^„,.i  jnt«rest) 
li;  Ix-  rt'jju.viiU  over 
{uiidiUt:  period 


•ic   p 
rici^    cicluf]\f    v1 
aniiunt       fnn'.if.! 

(.M.1'  roUiTV.n  2) 


j;ilii.  (i,',i.  ,v»i  '<'i 

127,  74.,],  411,  M 

21,241.r.'i2  ^'j 

12,  mx  OW  m 
2.S22.C.74,  H>4.  IT 

f.,  .^.,'..  W/i,  fXKi  f'n. 

!,.^z'..:f*''  iiu 

2,  771,H7,S  W 

365.  fiTT,  Sfltj  00 

h,901.H5>>  a* 

H.  637, 1176.  67 

274,  330.  4.S3  92 

,Vi,  iH\  OiTi  12 

32!  327!  KMi  O" ' 


I24.6I4.8W1OO 
727.  VKi.  ,'>Ui.  Oil 
311  81 L  4.33  H» 


.5.  , 

21, 
C.M7, 

11,11.,'., 

3.» 

4 

2.407 

i.\ 

i', 


7(17.64.^  76 

fwn,  nw  00 

674.  1(M   17 

ur,!x  ri(  h  I  t>o 

12(1,  7^.  (JO 

7.M,  431   42 

«77.  500  00 

7iW.  623.  U 

lOb.  541  57 

4.S  1.674.  Tlsl.  29 

122.  .V>'..  2fi0  05 

95.  ir,  (^  00 


11,  7W,  *»7.  463  44         "  1(1.  554,  5^2,  692.  tt3 


»  22,  259,  070,  Om.  27 


1  .--«♦'  p.  ^1,  ■  I'Rv -Tif  r,:,.'.  [Kisuoinci 

1  lU>puv-i.ji!^s  i.ii,  njiKf  iHaw.t  u  [un.leii  r>nDcif»al  fto<i  K.ul  ftifv  amount  of 
permitting  ih*-  g   •.  <  rr.n.t  ;i;i  ti  I:ia.1  a  p  tri  of  tlit  inUTesi  accr 

'  E  xclusivf  nf  i,'.:<.v:o,.53.3  27  inUTesl  03  piiymfnt.-  posipu 
pestponed  in  aeoordance  with  terms  of  funding  agrwnienta 


.«,  m,v  ..,u»ua,  u.  bomls  (lrhvere.1  or  to  b^  <leiiverr<l  under  ih^  funding  a«r.^ ments.  whi-Hi  difleren^,  ansM  tHrough 
InWtain  msiincw  (see  p.  21;.  unU  c^uu..vt  of  uii.erest  on  pr.iicipal  amountii  not  paid  wU-ti  due  .st*  p  TS) 


't---l 


u 
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Tre  fot'.nw'ng  •■hnw^  In  each  caw 
fi-r-ment     the   date   as   of    which 
J.  i.i  ■    ref?r»*nce    t.T   fundiry?    asn"eem«^ 
R.- .  rts    if   the    World    VVir   Fore!»<n 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  date  of  the  debt-funding  annum     In  a  very  few  f-a.ses  the  rnte  wis  6  percent      The  funding 

debt    was   funded,   and    the  a:rreement8  madf  with  tl-ie  f<ireii?n  debtor  nation.^  provide   f.ir  nay- 

ts    in    the    Combined    Annual  ments  over  a  perod  of  6'2  vears  1  except  in  the  ca.«e  of  the  AusTrian 

Debt   Commission   and   in    the  8>ntlement.  which  pr.iv.cl.'.s  f.-r  a  peruxl  cf  4'j  years,  with  interest  at 
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^,^^  f...r-vp,  .r,t,-ost  at  5  percent  per  anntim.  bv  25  equal  an-  !  annuities  payable  by  that  Government  anntially  from  January  1. 
unities  on  January  1  of  each  ol  the  years  1944  to  1968.  .<\!k1  require  1^44  to  January  1,  1968  Tliese  bonds  were  formally  accepted  on 
8\ich  annuities  to"be  evidenced  by  bonri.-5  of  Austria^ ^^^    ^  ,    j^^jy  23,  1937.  in  cxchanpe  for  the  bond.s  and  anniUtles  ongiuaily 


Diirl  n  - 


thp    fiRcal   vear    19. ^   there   were   received    from   the   Aus- 


I  r».~i  "■^        1  rkO  .4 


..  ^     1  no  C 


far     he  be«t   interests  of  the  United 
proviso   tiMt   Lb*   Comuussion   was 


Stat«B  of  Amenca."  wnh  the 
hot  authorized   to   extend   ihe 


ljnjL;.t..-    ,.  »^  i^awH.-^  .4  made  by  the  Bn: 
otr    :;..•     i:a,..i.-.    loui-d    due.    would    be 

agreement. 


.>r.  O  neTT.ment  t.>  rcund 
luiidfU    uiiuer    tiie    debt 


I    i 


H 


i! 


It 


H 
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ir-r  folloWng  «■^o^^^  !n  e«rh  cx"W 
ft  T  ••  rTi<*nt     thp   6Ar   a«   of    which    th 
p. 11;  •    n»r?rfnce    to   ri^ndinjf    ajfT**m«fn 
R.--     rtJ!      f    -hP    WVir!'!    War   Forpl^n 
A;.  .liAl  R -por-*  of  ih<    Secretary  of 


Coantry 


Ari'iri* 

IVctiniB 

( '  T*<  Amtovakia. . 

Jjt  «<» 

FmiinJ 

Or     •    MrUA.a  .„ 


P>lin.1      ... 
Yu<.j!U»Tia..., 


the  date  of  the  debt-funding 

e   debt    was   funded,   and    thf> 

ta   In   the   Combined    Annual 

Dt'bt   Commission  and   in   the 

the  Treasury. 


agreement 


I  lite  >».«  of 


Page 


I  Ml 

NUy 

i  ^'"^ 

!  June 

M^y 

Apr 

.Nov. 

\.-.v 

[>*« 

M*y 


Jin        I.  l-^-N 


J*.  I' fir, 
is.  l^ii 

i*-.  I'f.M 
it  iJJii 
2*.  i«i". 
•.»i  1  (.4 
14.  rr-M 
4,  !'<•:.'> 

3,  lifJS 


1)«!C 

Ji;re 

Jin 
l>«r 
Jari« 

1)MC 

Juae 
!)« 
June 


1.  vri< 


\rz2 


Jo 


1    .'s  I'l^l  Hi*;inrT  of  !*!»  -iwTM-'iry  of  the  T 
'    .'riuil  li.i>t>..r'.    if  uie  .>^^T«•l.u■y  o(  itw  'I 


iwisiiry  for  the  fls<'jil  y«ir  !*«l.  p    J! 
rwiiUry  lur  ilie  fl-^^U  y€«r  1  ^jy.  p 


Ct. ncftBslnns  In  debt  settlement* 
thi    concessions  mode  by  the  Unitet 
ro:  cludrd  with  its  foretpTi  debtors 
ou'.net  that  the  United  SUtes  tn 
dt    tors  d-d  not.  with  one  exception 
c.i  il  of  the  debt      Thla  boIp  except! c 
r.i  ded  with  the  Oovernment  of 
P'ntea  affreed  to  a  reduction  of  tl 
Esonian  debt  because  of  the  Iobb 
ria:   acid  by  the  United  States  to 
sti*  imship   John   Russ  was   sunk 
S<-:tembfr    1919      With    thia  excppt| 
the  debt  eettlements  were  reflected 
lnti?rest  rate,  aa  Indicated  below 

Ml 


Much  conftislon  prevaiLs  a-s  to 

States  in  the  debt  settlements 

It  should  be  rt^ognized  at  the 

Ijta  settlements  with   its  varloiis 

directly  cancel  any  of  the  pnn- 

jn  aroM  in  the  settlement  con- 

Ei^onla,  under  which  the  United 

923  45  In  the  principal  cf  the 

a  cargo  of  surplus  war  mate- 

^tonla  and  destroyed  when  the 

a  mine   In   the  Baltic   Sea   m 

on   the   only  reductions  under 

entirely  In  a  reduction  tn  the 


9}2.! 

cf 


b- 


The  obhjifatlons  originally  acqu! 
fori'ign  debtors  generally  bore  i 


by  the  United  States  from  its 
nter^t  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per 


T.t 


Stiitrmrnt  ihotctng  (I)  total  amoti 
be  rrrestcd  on  basts  of  rpecifie^ 
crued   and   unpaid  tntrrrst 
on  (a)  indebtedness  of  eacfi 


ccrrx 
cou 


Counu^ 


V'l;.  r.i     .     

t '  ;r .  ;.  "I'-'v  ik^ 

y  :>''  n'%    ,      .  - .  - 

;•,:..«- 1. 

Kr-4Mor     

I  in-.ii  t%riV*in . . 
liriH'.r   .       .     . 

lliioiy      

iUi       

l.\'.    u»  

1  ,t.    n::  a,      „... 

i  oi..  u  i     

K'iriii'v*  ... 

^  U^'  «>ut\  ut  . . . . . 


Total. 


EidU'.les  i  p«»'vtn  ID-year  loan  of  112.1 


Ainounta  paid :  The  United  Slates 
Ida),  under  theae  original  aettleme  its 
meata    (see  pp    30-31)    the  sum   ol 
principal  aiKl  $IJ19  916.204  38  on 
been  received  on  unfunded  debts, 
the    \jiifunded   debts   prior   to   the 
meats  of   the   respective  govemme^u, 
on    account   of   prtnclp&l   and   9971 
Th(>  JoUowlng  statement   ton  p.  22]f 
reci'lved  from  each  government 

Status  on  January  31.  1938:  Thk 
the  status  of  the  debts  on  January 
forfgoing  payments  (p.  23)  recelvet 


1"'. 

2."  7 
"(16 

It! 
TJJ 
i^i 
144 
IW 
24  4 
2NJ 


arrived    at   as   the    prp>*>r!t 
di.MToun*    h:\s:-.  as    "f    th:" 
became  effpctlvi' 
e.ich    set'lerrit'n'"    becan^.e 
l:iterf>,st  Mp  to  .';uc  h  rLi'.'> 


,iiW. 


annum.  In  a  very  tfv  '^n.sps  ♦•^ -^  r-xtc  vtrx?  6  ppr-^ent  The  funding 
aTTf^ments  madp  »;th  •.'i*-  f  r*'.-':.  rj.-bfir  n.it:'ins  provide  for  pay- 
ments over  a  pfr'od  of  62  vpar^  if  x -*=•-"  :ri  The  r;i.=e  of  the  Ati=trlan 
8<'tUement.  which  prov.ci-'s  f.-T  a  {.trixl  if  4"  years  with  interest  at 
varvin?  rates,  n'A  cnnssdf  .-ab!  unci' r  "  ptTCcnt  If  therffore,  the 
payrient.s  to  be  recer-fd  rnt'r''hf  r'ln.iir.t'  pprnxl  'indfr  the  varlo'X'? 
debt  settlements  are  d;.sc'-un*''d  ■  n  ,i  ba.sis  nf  a  rate  of  3  percent 
per    annum,    payable    .eemiar.M!  i:;y     the    sum    cf    $=>,888.(X)0,000    Is 

^•'ir'h  of  the  debt  settlemcntp  on  thi.s 
vnr:  U'^  dntes  on  wh;rh  the  spttlements 
The  totr^i  amount  d'le  a.s  of  the  date  on  which 
■t>c*!v  including  accrued  and  unpaid 
'h-^  ri-.-.m!  rates  of  interest,  was  about 
$  1 2  r;90 '100  000  111-'  difftT^mre  'h-T'^f^re,  between  this  fitnire  and 
t.^e  present  wor*h.  or  ahovr  $8  200  >•  oiX"),  repres«^i:it,<5,  in  effect,  the 
concessions  eranted  under  the  furiding  agreements  as  compared 
v.'iih   the   oriBTinal   contracus 

Thi.s  difTerence,  or  conce'-.-ion,  i.s  due  entirely  to  a  reduction  In 
the  rate  of  Intere-st  It  does  not  repre.^ent  an  actual  loss  to 
the  United  States  and  shiiuld  not  be  so  interpreted.  The  lof^s 
to  the  United  States  Government  w.U  be  represented  by  the  dif- 
ference betT.-een  the  tot.il  arno'int  of  Interest  the  United  States 
piays  on  account  of  Its  p'lbl;-  debt  Incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
raisin?  funds  to  !.-an  'o  ':"-<mj!;  e^  ViO-nments  and  the  total  amount 
cf  interest  reoe:\>Hi  bv  ''•.'■  r:;;u-d  .Stales  from  fiTeign  governmenta 
en  account  of  their  indebtedness.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time 
to  compute  such  loss 

The  subject  of  caneelavin  !«  disc-u.ssed  tn  the  copies  of  letters 
6p!-)eanng  on  padres  302  and  3'-6  of  tl:e  Combined  Annual  Reports. 

Present  value  of  eiu'h  settlen»ei:t  The  following  statement 
shows  the  appmxunate  amount  due  from  each  government  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  «ettleme:-,t ,  incl'.ulin;'  accrued  and  unpaid 
Interest  at  the  rates  b.irne  by  the  oritrinal  obllgatloiis  prior  to 
funding:  the  present  worth  nf  the  payrr.ents  to  be  received  over 
the  funding  periods  .m  the  ba.sls  of  discount  rates  of  3  percent, 
4^4  per>'ent.  ai.d  5  percent,  payable  semiannually  (the  difference 
between  prc'sent  worth  on  .i-porcent  ba-sis  and  total  amount  due 
represen's  redu."-ticn  or  concession!,  the  percentages  .such  present- 
worth  ccmputatlon.s  bear  to  the  ti  t:\l  liKlebtedne-ss  due;  the  ap- 
proximate average  inti.  r-'st  rate.s  oti  '.lie  mck-btv'uness  of  each  coun- 
try as  funded,  and  the  approxim.ite  average  interest  rates  on 
the  original  principal  from  the  averatre  approximate  date  to  which 
Interest  was  last  pa.d  pricr  to  funding  to  the  end  of  the  funding 
j)erlod. 


0/  indebtedness  of  each  torei^  govemm''Tit  as  of  dat"  o'  't. 
discount  rates,  and  percmtagf  thc.t  ruch  present  la'ue  ^c 
pvted  at  rates  borne  by  nhligatiois  prior  to  fi.n.ding  a  lu' 
nfry  as  funded  and  [b)  original  principal  frorn  datv  :v  u  '':u 


vdtng.  ;  1' 1   present  value  of  payments  to 

j't  f  )  ;o'al  md^'btednesn.  including  ac- 

,J  I    apprcrit-natr  ave'-age  interest  rates 

':  irirere^t  tra.?  last  paid  prior  to  funding 


( 1  •  Toui 
Hniiual   !ii»'  aa  I 
of  .(at*-  fiit)iliUK 

ini'luilmu  .ic- 
iTued  mill  un- 

[Ul.!   .ri'.rTt^^l 

>4!  orik'intl 
ritfs    ^  ;»-r'-(  n: 


I    ^ 


0   Prc.-!.>nt  vahip  on  1  a.<i> 
that  jirts.'::^  vilsje  Ifiir^ 


■  r U".*  specified  and  percentage 
iiount  due  at  time  of  funding 


J-K-Ul 

illTO 

4.s.\  iy\ 

fOI 

lii.  V.4. 

'»».; 

14.  14H 

I'H.) 

V,  !'#i. 

iXDI 

2r*>,  '77 

mo 

TIl'llii. 

■xxl 

1  14,  •^'in. 

IHM) 

1.  *4. 

1»H) 

!5(1.  1-i.i. 

Cmi 

.^  VU. 

rKi 

"i.  J :  •!. 

'UN' 

L-iL  ai. 

l»J) 

4'i.  \H\ 

•  «) 

m.  i>H. 

ik«> 

1 
3  percefct 


P'To  nt 


4- 1  ;i«rcrnt 


$12.9.11,  iV»^ 

Vfj.  2n».  <m 

I. '4.  i^i.  ■■»:' 

14,  -y9  ■»'») 

9.  -viij.  i»«i 
Z  ~U  iT(5  !«»1 
4,  VJZ  "-J.  .Ki" 

<i.  i77,    Ml 

7S2.  3l.>|.   ««: 

\*    1     •« 
lifl.  ivl.  i««l 

4.1,  441  iKH! 
311,  >4,i,X>l) 


IX  tftW.  867,  (jOj  I     W.  V:i7.  LS3, 000 


Percent 


j: 


Hi  .  i* 

I'O  ^ 

111-  4 

4.  ■; 

It'.--  f) 

^1  4 

111-  < 

l(i:  -i 

ill-..  J 

111.  2 

4:.  ■< 


7>    1 


wi,  ym.  iM) 

1I.3<»2,(X)0 

o(» 
^^.  47  I.  IJ(lO 
'1.  4ii.  IMHj 

i  .^y<^  000 
>,  ly-i  000 

4  7Vi.  000 

4  'jrr;  imo 

4'^  62X  000 
i'  17ZIX10 
M  030.  000 


'<•»', 


«.■>>.  94S.  000 


29.5 

46,  .5 
713 
80.5 
80.7 

47.  » 
80.3 
32.7 
80.4 
24.6 
80.7 
7«  9 
80.5 
74.9 
30.3 


56.0 


5  percent 


Percent 


$S.  971. 000 

191,  7W!.  000 

77. 9^5.  (J(X) 

B.gi.S.OOO 

«.  45Z  000 

1,W1.3«W.OOO 

3.  296.  y4.S.  OX) 

5.  4i*,i.  iKX) 

1.  3HH.  IXK) 

4%.  287. 000 

4.  137.  iXX) 

4  322.  ('•lO 

127,  M3,  000 

29,  5(>7,0<I0 

lSk»19,000 


&  888.  101 000 


2S  g 
39,7 
63.0 
70.1 
7(X2 
S9.  7 
B9.  9 
27,9 
70.0 
19.8 
7a  2 
«9  5 

Tao 

«2.9 
311 


4&7 


(3.    Ave 
in  ten-.';  t 


race  niUvs  of 

.i['[irfi.iui!atiO 


(a)  On 
debt  as 
funded 


Percrni 


i  ^ 

>14C 
!  i1 


(6  On 
origin.'»l 
principal 


-  >' 
3  (.»: 

3.  .i'H^ 
3  nil*) 
3.306 
3.321 
1.030 

Z  135 


Prrcmt 

u  im 

1    S4,l 

a  4.  ) 

3  41-1 

3-  i<  -a 
1  y.'j-s 

3.  41o 

.«,>) 

3.  407 

.Kl.i 
3  4.'fl 
S  431 

a.  4.tf* 

1  ?.'A 

2  4il2 


\7.wa  tuthoriier!  under  ict  of  Feh   !4,  l^iy. 


has  received  up  to  January  31. 

and  the  moratorium  agree - 

1475,555.368  06   on   account   of 

ifcccount  of  interest.     There  ha.s 

ncludlng  payments  receliied  on 

conclusion   of  the  debt   agree- 

the   sum   of   $281,990396  99 

354  83   on   account   of    Interest, 

shows  in  detail  the  axaoxuits 

statement  on  page  23  sho«^ 
31.  1938.  after  deductlBg  the 
on  account. 


•V.:- 

■'-■v.'.f..-   of  Se.otember  14.  1932.  were  p)ost- 
loe   prov;sio£i.s  of  tho.se  agreements  that 


PATICXNTS  PO.STPONED 

The  pa:,Tnen*.s  due  f-om  the  Government  of  Austria  on  January 
:.  1933,  January  1  I'vu  and  J.inuarv  1  19:15,  a!?grt^atlng  $1,207,- 
"42.  under  the  fund:-.;  a.-rt  f'm-i:t  of  May  3,  1930.  and  $69.534.4'6 
under  the  m.orato-i  .t. 
jioned  In  accordi.nc-  ■■>, 

•the  obli^ati'-n  of  .^u^'ria  v-  j\iv  annuities  during  the  years  1929 
to  1943  will  m  the  c;i.^,^  f.f  pach  i-innuity  not  arise  If  the  trustees 
cf  the  reconstruction  loan  of  \\i2.i  prior  to  the  preceding  Decem- 
t)er  1,  have  rai.sed  ob;-'  -:  to^  to  th"  payment  of  the  annuity  on 
the  due  date  "  TTie  agreements  also  provide  that  any  payment  so 
p/ostponed.  toge-hrr  T."th  inter'-st  at  5  percent  per  annum  com- 
pounded annuaiiy  to  Decciiiber  31,   1943.  shall  be  repaid,  together 
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-with   further   interest   at   5   percent    per  annum,   bv   25   equal    an-    !     annuities  payable  by  that  C^vernment  annually  from  January   1. 
nuities  o!^.  January  1  of  each  of  the  years  1944  to  19^8,  and  require        1P44    to  January  1,   1968      These  bonds  were  formally  accepted  on 

Buch  umiuities  to'be  evidenced  by  bond.s  of  Austria  ,    J^^^^.  23    i937_  (-i  exchanf:e  for  the  bonds  and  aiuiuitles  origiuaily 

Dunn,   the    fiscal    year    '^J^'J^T^.I^'T^^    e'--^-^"/vie    '     payable  on  January  1,  1933.  1934.  and  1935. 
trian  Government    bonds  aggregating   $3  489.4o2  (0,   t . -Qi.  ..cut,   lae         f  ^  ^ 

Total  paumcnts  received  on  accoui.-  of  indrbtrdness  of  foreign  gci^ritments  to  the  Unitexi  States  as  of  Jan.  31.  1938 ^ 


Courtrv 


Aiwtria. — — 

Be!?iunt 

C'revho'^U^N'skia 

F.sl'i"i>i 

Fin  lam  1 - 

France    .  -- 

Cin^at  Hrilaln --- 

(IfV'"     

llunijiry 

lt:ily 

I^tvia 

Liliena   .  .   

I.ithuHnia -- 

NifHrneua 

PoUii'l   .- 

Ruiiianui - 

Kiis,v!a. 

Yut;i*slnvm_- - 


Tot  il  ;...:.  :::.nts 
nxf  ived 


C>n  fundi'  1  ilebts 


Fr. 


;>ul 


ToUl. 


«.\r2  flfiv  11,1 
!.Z  \'i\ .  ■27:<.  .'1 
111.  2^'"..  T'l    ."'^ 

■J 1, 1:^4.  (K>2  y, 

1,  21^.  4:12  0: 

,i  ui;,(».i4  :: 

4>'i.  C7,^.  V'l   00 
2,024.  MH,  Hi:  If.' 

3.  :"•«.  :(M  01 

4>,  -N4  4^ 

lllO,  ^■J■'.  VMl  in 

7f.I.  .■>49  (17 

3f..  471  ,Vj 

1, 2:^:.'i,v.  :,> 

22,  *Af'.  7j7  ^5 

4. 7tii.(<i7  s: 

S.  7.^*.  311  H.'' 

2.  .SSK,  77l.C,y 


i(3ifi;.  I'j's  1 K) 

17,  lii(,l.(»W.Ot.i 

$ 

ly.  Nj*.  yi4. 17 

,sr,i,  fc.O  v: 

ir,i,:i,'i;.  iim,i  (*i 

Z'2.  !>•  ■  '•1':  '*'' 

1.2 

u^'.    1  nr ,  '  ^  1 

::\.\<'.<''  '< 

37,  i(»;.  mil!  HI 

•>i.  in,!  ui 

2-H.  7sii.  01 

""i.2K7.  ziifa: 

Z7iHi.  000.0(1 

i  74K  SIG.  460.  05 


1. 22^  ooa  00 

475,  5.'A  36S.  06 


l!'.lerw:t 


$14,  4i'(',{>'ii  HO 


1.24*^900.19  , 

:-.. ',>■.«  1  309.48 
,^^,  f..<  1, 000. 00  I 

l<.2.  77(1.  51S  42  i 

l,fiH,',  l^ilK  ,Ki   i 

Ma  .'H.'>  iH  j 

i.  7titi  7m  26  I 

621.  .Ui  12  ^ 

--I 

LDiLf/-"*-  (Hi   j 

iy,3ni  77,'.  wi  1 

2i).0».4   «j 


1.319.916,264.38 


(In  'if!  L-  ;ir:.T  t^.  lu'i  1  iiR  ' 
y'r;;n  .i^i!  l.Mcn'^t 


$2,  (!.'  •     '■'k'^  1 

1(1.  Ui.  -'i(.Hi 

i 

ft4.  fWli,  .'iS>> 

■  0 

I 

is  ■ 

S!2,  M.Ml 

•'■''  i 

2.  tf2J 

f"7 

3(>4.  :-v!y 

> 

26.  IMi 

f'l 

"'    i41,9.V 

\*f 

1.  7«b.  (13- 

02  ~ 

$l!\.  .■>4:i,M2  87 

2,  ■2y:  "M  58 

*.K,  !>  09 

1.  441   sS 

:«n».  •^!■  27 

t:  1 .  /vs^i  :<■  '2. 52 

i57.sw). 'i.':.  11 

i,  i,v,(,  i.\-.  :a 

7,'kl  (H 

57,  :^\  !v'.2.  82 

irui.  S2S.  »f) 

1(1,  471  Sfi 

1,. ■46.97 

26,  r.2.S  4H 

2,  (HX,  2i4,  2H 

■2«Ki,i;;i.  74 

8,7'-!,  :u  1,88 
(k'W.  \Mit.  14 


2&l,9yiJ.  3t4f.  y9  '     fi7i  :i.M.l*0  63 


■  .  includes  c-Hsh  n^cened  upon  execution  of  drbl  tundinu  m;recmenr.s  amounting  to  $4.768,rt06.14.  of  which  amount  JOai.'^^V  s3  wi..  .ppUed  on  principal  auJ  ^,l,:.m.^l  on 
tntirc^t.     (tHf  p.  16.) 


Statement  showing  total  indebtedness  of  foreign  govermnents  to  the 
United  States.  Jan.  31,  1938 


Country 


rVNTiED   DKBTS 

Austria  

Belpiuni. 

t'zechosloviikia... 

E.^tonia.   - 

Finland.-- 

Francf         

frreat  Rritmn    .. 

f  i  reeoe     

Hungary 

Italy      

I.."itvia  .-- 

Litliuania--- 

Poland 

Kanuiiiia- .  - 

Yuj:o>iLiv;a  ' 

Total ---- 

xsf'-yvv.i'  •.iTf.i 

.\rmori;=i   .-- 

N  !C;ir:ii.".la 

Kab.>-Ki  

T<  til 

Grand  total-... 


Total  indrht- 
f'iacss 


$2':,  no.'i.  4*if)  ^i 


Principal 
unpaid  '■ 


Interest  xwl- 

fMini'd  and 

imyatil''  uti- 

der  inera- 

torium 
Bpn-t^iuent." 


Interest  ac- 
cni'''l  nnii 
(inimiii  under 
funding  und 
monitor!  urn 
agrwHient* 


$2-=i  9-^,  4sn  fiiil            -    $2-'.  fion  Xi 

iii'  -t\  Mi)  97;  400  H.^.  (""I  (••>  i-i.  7M),  000  '-I"  36,  14(i,  .«J0.  97 

\(,r..r:.\avx'vr  ic'c  241. 10s,  wo  ..      ..      .  V'/flfll 

)»  (i-i'J  Tl>  131  1(1.  4C.'i,  or:  K-'  41*2.  ^W  19  l,0^l,34i,0. 

h  :C-l!4M.(X)'  \  "...s,  48U.  WH!  I.M.Wl   02 -      i":; 

4  r'l  111  .V  '.'J  3  S'-i  K-,.i,(ioo  rm  >, (vU>, .'100  oo'  21s. su. 002. 59 

b  2tV  :']'>' CM/.  :.i  4  3'w>  0011, ofx). (.10  i3i,  n2o, mio  on'  7M.  ly^i. cm.  73 

'    3  V  V.s'  4M  24  31 ,  :  1  ->.  O'Kl  00  44'.'.  OSO  00'  1,  9<a  404,  24 

•■'.li  .;':*.-<  35  l.',*iN,  .W  1.0(1  i  .'■-,072  7.'.|  3.SO,  ras.  Wi 

9  01'.'  ■«!-  o:.-  «>-  2  004  ',.(i'i  (KYI  m'  2,  .S(,»i.  12,'. on'  12.  ,vio.  n:iO  6^ 

"      ^■  .sui  ,h9.-,  27  i  6,  N:t',  4f4,  2()l  20.1.  gs(*  9*;:  1,  21  .\  442  1 1 

-' iV '.u'f.M  6  ll'T  i>2 W  ls,\9:W4rC  ],(M.'c^*12  19 

2,-2'  l^y'  M'J  6t.  206,  ti.'C.  (JOd  IXi'  6.  161,  S3.-.  (Ki  39,  940.  i<M  «1 


f,.i, 'H71,St2.  3f, 

':  1 .  c'.,!.  .'■. ; .'.  ''•;■( 


&>,  ivAI.  06O.  43  i- 
til.fi2.'..  000  OC.' 


']':.  m,,,  1.1^7,  t>(lo.W>:il.231,160,359.lM  IM,  116.884.38 


22.  7''.'..  4fii1  00 

4^7.544.  y>> 

37.S.  742,  114.78 


ri.i'.^M.  917.49 
_N.,  i;<>k.  TV 


192.  C-ol,  ■-■•J7  37' 
3!*^,  \':V,.(.m  7fit     2fVt,  VM.  113.  54'... 


HI.  :-i:i  1  ':>■'■ 
1.077^10,417.44 


10,  71.'..  4S2  .M 

r.J7,  (>4f  -211 

1S3,  140,  M7    11 

194.0^3,  94P  12 


12.  >y: 


,022^,720  G2,ll,43C,ua,472,G8ilS4,nC.SK4  3X'l.271,Sy4,3ra, 56 


'  Tnc'iido;  i.nnfi!':d  postrwjne'l  (uvler  mont.riiim  (iL-reeiiicrit..-    p.  31,,  ttud  pnnc.pal 
amount';  not  piii'l  ncei  r-iine  to  r-nctriirt  temi^  (!>    '2to, 

>  Tins  t...verm;ieut  h-^-  not  accepted  the  proviaious  of  the  mornlonum. 

Note,— lii'it'bie.lne.s.'^  of  (icrmany  to  the  Utiiujd  olales  uoi  shown  lu  above  .';tate- 
ment,  but  .livca-.-e.i  on  pi'.  :>2  iin'l  following;. 

Paymejits  made  during  period  from  July  1,  1932.  to  Jan.  31.  1938 


CtirHOSl,0VAKI.4 


Funding  agreements 


Principal 


Pec  r.  !'.>32 
June  l'.,  I'JilT 
Deo    1:,  1933 


riVLAND 


5S,000  00 

'  Total  iiIi.')ua^^  paj  utie  on  dales  iL.liinted. 


Dec  1\  1932  . 
June  1.^,  1933  - 
Dec,  1;.  1^33  - 


$i,.Wi.non  00 
17f|,  yi4  17 
150.  000.  00 


Intereist 


tl2S,  23.').  00 
14\.%2  .50 
1*S.  592.  50 


Morato- 
rium 
agreements 

auQuitie^ 


Total 


Sig.oaaso 


i$i.5on,  000. 00 

179.914.  17 
150,  000. 00 


1  ISe,  23.'.  00 
1  ]4\582.  ,50 
1  229.  e23.  00 


Payments  made  during  period  from  July  1.  1932,  to  Jan.  31.  193S — 


Continued 


Fundinc  apreements 


I'rmcii'fti 


FINLAND- conlinued 


June  !.' 
Der  1,'. 
June  I.' 
Dec  1,'. 
June  h" 
Dec  1.'. 
June  1.'. 
Dec  15 


I '134. 

iy:n 

I'lS.S 
1935 
193  r, 
193C. 
1937 
1937. 


GRF..\T    lUilT.'ilN 

Dec    1.'.  :9?2 -.. 

June  ir.  1933  

Dec.  15,  l'.i33 

CKKKCE 

Nov.  in.  1932 

Mm  in,  1933 

Nm\  ,  111,  1033 

M  ..V  10.  1934.. 

N..\     10,  !'i,34.. 

M«y  10,  iy;i=.     

Nov,  10,  19;i.5     

Mav  10.  IftlW,     

Nov,  10,  v.m 

HlNi.ARY 
Dec    1.',  1'..'37 


itiiOKi.  0(.' 

"(..5,000.0(1 

t7,(Kt().  00 

b'j,  000  (X: 


Interest 


Mnrstiv 

rium 
af  reeiiient-N 

annuities 


Total 


114".  .=.''7  .'.0 
147.5*,l(  .5(-i 
14fi.  422  50 
14*1,422  .50 
14.',,  2s.'.  00 
145,  2>5.  01.) 
141.  !12  .50 
144,112.50 


io.  rxK).  000,  Oi:i  o'.,  .'..50,  fXHi,  no 

-.,iU.  LKiO,  ,'ls  42 

,  ,MJO,  DOO,  0<.i 


$19,  03*1  ,'.0 

ly,  ii:io  ,'.0 

ly,  OHO  ,50 

ly,  030  ,so 

ly,  o,t(i  ,'.0 

19,031'  50 

ly,  (U(  M.- 

ly,  030  .5(j 


fTALT 


Dec,  15, 
June  15, 
Dec.  1:, 


1932. 
19.3.i. 

iy:« 


,atma 


Dec.  15,  ll;32. 
June  15,  iy.^3. 
Dec.  15.  iy33- 


f.5 

nrr,  f(c 

.59. 

yiN  00 

,',. , 

i  N    in 

7(1, 

■^72.  00 

-r 

::■-'  (HI 

7'. 

272  iKi 

Ill 

v.jfl  01 

7(i 

.'72  00 

10 

HCk,    111. 

h7 

Ihh  INI 

b.7 

i'.H    00 

9,  200.  Ofi 


UTEUANiA 


!>ec-  15.  iy:t2 
June  l.'),  'i'.':'^i 
Det-  15,  iy-J3. 


June 


F.l,  MAllIA 


1933 


W  ^2S    If. 


1,245,437  .V 
1,(K>0.  (r.l),  76 


102,6.52  12 
e>,  (XK).  00   I 
U.  i30.  it 


V2.  S-^i  01 
f ,  Wl.  35 
7  000,00 


29,061.46 


I  }lflf,,  .53^  00 
1  T>.  .5,Vv  00 

•■  10^.4,53  on 

1  no,  4\3,  00 
1  !'H.  315,  50 
1  231,31.5,50 
1  U;X  143  00 
"232.  143.00 


1 9,5.  .5.50,  one.  00 

11!  00(1.  r\s.  42 

7.  500,  000  00 


i  C.5.  37f.  00 
s  ,5y,  'J2h  00 
>  ,54i,',<2h.  (X) 
»  76,  -'72.  00 
7f.,  272  (K) 
•  7fi,  7:2  00 
»  10,  ><'J6,  00 
<  7t.,  272  (X) 
'  10.  HW;  00 
'  >-7,  II*  (JO 
'  87,  I(>a.(X) 


6,828.16 


1,245,437,50 

i,(vx,i,(rjn,  76 

1,0(H.I.  uuO.  00 


111.  V.X  12 
6,  (M)0.  00 
1*.  .'.30.  16 


1  92,  3W>  01 
9.  9M),  36 
7,  IKX).  00 


2B,06L46 


I 


1  T.itf 

•R^iived  Mar,  26,  1U36. 


'  I-teceive.1  Jan 


in'untii  tmvable  uii  dates  ind.i-atcl, 
. .  hilv  c.   19.34,  '  kea-ive-i  Oct   21,  l'*y. 

'  Received  Nov    f.,  iy36. 


1933. 


4 
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AMOtTNTS    MOT    PAID    ACXTOIDIKO 

The    toUJ    indebtodceM   of 
BUUs*    u    of    January    31.    1938. 
prrnoualy  due  urder  the  funding 
not  p»sd  •*  of  til  at  d*t«  accordini 
ine:itt 


ro  mms  or  acezzments 

govemmenta   to   the    United 

infcludes    the    following    arnourils 

apd  moratorium  agreements  and 

to  the  tenxu  of  such   agree- 


Fun<!.nf  ■MCTwm*  nti 


ATTTKIA 


Jmc    I.  I«M 


Jan    I 
Jan    1 


1«37 
ToUi. 


Pnacl^>•l 


InUrast 


Juni" 

JUDf 

June 
Juti» 


)'.,  1*12  - 

i\.  i«W  . 

i  V  1»:U  . 

IV  l*M  . 

\S.  1«M  . 

IS,  !1».l  . 

IV  i9a«  . 

IS.  IWB  . 

IS,  i*r-  . 

15,  isa:  . 

Tot»l 


4M1.  riKt  !•>< 

1,  iM).  .TV  0»( 


1  4,  a)O,0<».  00 

I  4.  *«.  OJO,  (JO 

j  4.  MJfl,  WW  00 

]  4,  SOU,  (»«i  W> 


&i:f>. 

2. 


1  iH. 
liH. 

!  «. 
i  *s. 
1*. 


.  2l.'»*\''**)  1*^'      i5,oWi.  mW  i>i;     I.  »'xi.  iH-t    I-.; 


(   tKHO«0VAt;4 

Ju!!f  IS.  i«n 

1>»<     IS,  1U33   

;:i;ii«  li,  1*M     

IS.  i(m    


Juno  :s, 

Jun<«  IS, 
!)«>.     IS. 

JUili'  l.i 

1)1^     11. 


|y.lrt 

i<i.r 


I.  J31, '1K.S,  <?l. 
1.  \Sii.  I**)  I")' 
1,  '<h,.  m'    O) 
I.  ii,',  idii  'K> 

1,  Vl.  I**!    '«'• 

1.  S(«l,  >IHU'»i!. 

1.  .vm,  inm,  i») 

1,  ,V«).  001)  I*). 

l.,s<m,  UKJ.  iXi' 

1,  Soi,  i>»'  'MV 


TuUl 
MTOVU 

Vm    15.  !'W2 
Jun«  IS.  lau 

Hf.<    IS,  lAU 

June  IS.  1*W  - 
I>»<     IS,  l«« 
June  IS.  iai.S  - 
I>«i,     IS.  1*15 

Juiif  IS,  1*»    ^ 

!»*,    IS,  lAW.,, 

Jii:;«!  IS,  l'*i:    . 
l^     IS,  l«7.. 

Tot*l..- 


M.  «7n,  (JNV  <<i 


FRANCS 

1V<     !S.  !<«2 

Ju'if  n.  '«a 

June  IS.  ]*H 
l^ft  !S,  'M.H 
June  IS.  l'*VS 
!»«<  IS.  lulS 
Ju:f  IS.  !'«■« 
IV,  IS,  i*«« 
Ji|-«  l.\  i'*t: 
l>f<-  IS,  ;sj.r 

Tota] 


',%tkt    KKTfkin 


Jane  IS.  !«a.. 


Ju:'f  tS. 


Wi    IS,  1*M 


Jn  •»  iS, 

J>;  ^  .V 
!y.  ;s, 
Int  IS, 
I  <««     IS, 


;  'tLS 
1*>7 


TolAl  , 


liKSCCI 


Nr,-    10.  IWJ 

J*ii    1,  ISU 

Ju.  ■   I.  1*U 

St.-  10.  ima 

Jaii  I.  I«M 
Miy  10,  1804. 
Ja  ■  1.  1S34  . 
N,  .•  10.  W04. 
iau.  1.  IWU 


34*.  !»«  i»>i 

seaouu 


;;;a 


.Mi)r»toriiirn 
annuit'.es 


Tijlal 


t.14,  7«:  Zl 
Vt,  7'-.7  Zi'i 

M.  7'i7  231   .- 

104.  .501.  nWi        11.  4H«.  SO  f^ 


Oi«>  01)1 

nmi  o<>i 

on)  i»h 
01)1)  Dili 
OI«i  '»vl 

on)  '*■'' 

OH)  IX l( 
KMI  Ooi 


4»4.  45."5  "«  . 

V*4,  *.'^(  '«*| . 

41*4,  ♦.%.!  <«l 

4M,  4.'.i  KMi 

4H4,  4V!  "vi 

4H4.  4.V1  SH. 

4H4,  4.V4  HM 

AM.  4.S.1  Shi 

4M.  45J  SS! . 


KIIX084.92 


IXi 

HlJ 

7H 

[VJ 

H  [  J 

,  s 

!•<: 

^!  - 

"V 

,su 

•<I2 

7^ 

IVi 

■>ii 

78 

IVJ. 

>>11 

7S 

i.'csri 

7H 

H-i,sii 

78 

iHi 

siars 

i.-MS.  31J  o-i     i«  IIS,  wass 


2  ks.  ri)  oo 

'2  Wi.  JfA  Otli 

2<3^s  fNii 

i  <6.  JfVV  tJ<>( 

■J  >*5,  jrvs  oiti 

i  Wi.  *.'>.  OUi 
•J  !«V  3B.S-  Oi)| 
•  V'v  JS.S  Oii 
.Hft.  Jrt.V  llO] 

.  *.  avs.  m 
:  ^  jw.  00 

l[K<«ll  0(>( 


sjy.  >>7  '^i 


4.^1  nW 

4.U   M 

4.VJ    iOJ 

4.ti  i«M 

.  4.U  Tlii 

,  4.?i  MH 

4.rj  .soi 

.  4.U  Sin 
.  4.1-'  S(  X 
.  4Ji-  XM 


S.!     ^ 


3,  (>♦«.  S7«  7i 

J,  iMrt,  0^  :'J 

:vi>4»VK7y  72 

3.  m«,  H7'j  7J 

s.  iHrt  ^-^  r2 

3,  1*1,  ■«-'j  7-.' 

:,t.  t>4«.  •i7'J   -J 

1  m«.  »-4  Ti 

3.  046.  H7y  72 

1 

27.  4'.»I.  917  i» 

4M.  m.  183.  21 

4.'*1 

t,  iHK)  '»)< 

V  (U)  0i)| 

)  (111  <>»i 

I  >>>)  ill* 

'«).  till  IIM 

HI.  '!>'  >«li 

I.  '.Ill  (■>• 

»w  'in 

'*).  OH)  OOi 


9,  7JJ1, 
9.  7-it. 

9.  rjii. 

i».  rji, 

»,  7J). 

«.  7-Ji, 

w.  rjt). 

».  7J0. 


7  lis 

T-vS 
7S.S 

7n.i 


',!*»,  4.M    >     ><7   ♦.S«.  VV.S   4-^ 
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-  „, 
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Kun'iing  agTMmmu 


Pr:aoi;>il 


May  10,  !>./:i.s.  _ 

Jjly  1.  i'j;ij  

N'.v    10.  u:ij. 
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M  iv  !"  r-^ 

J  ilv  I,  •.•^v^  

>.ov  1.1,  :^,{« 

J  in    1.  1-117   

M-4V  1",  1  fu 

J  ilv  1.  ]').C   

>.    ,V      1-1      ITiT 

J  t:;    1,  .'f'.^. 

JjlM 


ir.  N'.ART 


T><T 

J'ltlp 

IH-C. 

Jiine 

Jam- 

Junt' 
!)«<•, 
J  an>' 

1  ).-c 


1>«IC. 

June 

l)ec. 

June 

l>*c 

]aoe 

]>« 

Jiin« 

i>«c. 


l.s.  I«2.. 

IS.  lya.. 

l.s,  11*33.. 
IS,  1«;J4.. 
15.  lyiM.. 

15,  ia.35.. 
15.  1935.. 
l.s.  !'J3«.. 

15.  iy3<?.. 
15.  rJ37.. 

1.'),  las?.. 
Tir.il 

'tl.Y 

i\  ri:u._ 

IS.  l«ii.. 

IS,  1934.. 

1'.,  1934 

IS.  1935 

l.s,  lyivs 
IS,  W3rt 
1.5,  193(i.. 
15,  1937.. 
15.  1'.^.. 


$zM,i«io.  on 
1  >1,  111).  (» 
:i56,  iWO.  00 
1,S0,  000  00 

2«i.on()  no 

r.i  .... 


!.'/<.,  .«>,  vii 


:iii;i'iitie,:' 


Total 


Ji 30.  i:.2.  ou 
'130,752  00 
"136,752.06 


130,752.00 

'217,' moo 

"2i7,'M0  06 


4.  sao.  000. 00 


12.285.00 
12.  785.  00 
"12, 800.  00 

"i3,"3i6.66 
'i3.'8a6.6o 


13.830  00 


78.830.00 


1.  754, 658.  50 


28,  444  35 
2S.444  35 
28,444  ili 

3.^  1*5,  OS 

33,  1*5.  0 
33,  18,S.  08 
3.3, 185,  08 
33,185  08 
33. 185.  OK 
33.185  OB 
23,366,92 


1  1.  IclV  t  ■. 
'.-1.  JtT   'tt 

i:(.  ifi'J  4.5) 
,v»,  i^;7  93 

1:1.  1 1^9  451 
.S3.  9^7,93 
13.  169  45 
53.  9r^7  93 
13,  169  45 
53.967  93 
13. 169  45 


617. 405.  87 


4.225.58 
4.  22.S  58 
4,  225.  .> 
4.  225.  58 
4.  ?25  5N 
4.  ?.'.S  .58 
4.  2"-'S  .V* 
4.  .'iS  > 
4,  22.5  5S 


$6,892,065  37 


340.985.53 


ToUl . 


1  Hh-  i "., 
June  'S 
JXk-  :^. 
J  unr  !  ■■ 
l>r  ;  = 
June  :  ■ 

."une  1j 
Dec   15.  1937 


:  i'.3 

11.I3J. 
l'>34. 

"■■iTi. 
.  '3.') 
1  <3rt 

\<Z1. 


Total. 


LlTir  *n;  k 


7nne  l 
Dec  I 
June  I 
D«:.  I 

Juip 
TV. 
,luac 
Dec.  1 
June  1 
:>ec   1 


.5,  1933- 
5.  1933. 
5.  1934 
5.  1934. 

:'>^s 

'.  '  iS 

ijie. 

5.  1934. 
5.  19.37. 

15.  I'i37- 

Total., 


i2.aoaooaoo 
ii'MQ,  600.  oo| 

I3.' 66a  000.06 

13.  560,1X10  <)0 

14,"  260.' 000.' 00 


65.600,000  00 


47.soaoo 

85."  800.' 66 

'saa6o.'66 
"si'soaoo 
'si'o66.'66 


388. 00a  00 


39,706.00 


41,  796.  00 


42,885.00 


44. 975. 00 


46,065.00 


POLAND 


Dec  IS. 
.lane  15. 
Dec    IS. 

'  'i:>**  IS. 

.  HM',    1.5, 

June  15, 
Dee  15. 
.fuae  15, 
l>ec.  1.5. 
lune  15. 
Dec.  15. 


I '332. 

1833. 

I9;a- 

19,34. 

1934. 

li-35. 

1935 

l'J3«. 

19;». 

1937. 
1937. 


Tune 


1     '-■ 


Total 

V'.33   .  ., 

•-'.4 
.  ^■i4 


215.42S.00 


23i000.00 

'i."393,"666.'66 
'i  577, 66a' 60 
'i,' 485.666. 06 
"'i,'536.'666."66 
"i."  554. 666. 66 


8.781.000  00 


1.00a  000. 00 

'1,366.' 666."  06 


.14.1.  41  li,  74 
24.S,  437,  50 
1.  245,  437,  SO 
1,245.437  .-. 
1,245,437 
1.  245,  437,  ;»< 
1.  245.  437,  50 
1,245.437  s-i 
1,245.437 
1.  '245,  437    - 


38,  030.  22 


StW,  155,  » 
««96.  155.  S8 

v»-,.  155,88 
v»,,  1,^5  SH 
hnt\.  1.55,88 
896,  155.  88 
*>1*V  l.S,S  SS 

<',.  .'.0,  88 


la  454. 354. 24 


113.009.00 
110.07S.84 
119,609.00 
119,609.00 
1 19.  609.  00 
1 19,  609.  00 
119.609.00 
119.009.00 
119,609.00 
119,009.00 


1, 18a  &S9.  84 


82.395.6.5 
8.5, 386  01 
92,3M6.00 
107,  783.  67 
107,783.67 
107, 78.3. 67 
107. 783.  67 
107. 7S3.  67 
107,  7H.3.  C7 
107,  783. 67 


1.014,653.35 


8, 065,  402. 92 


1.5.  274.  2ft 
15  -274.  26 
15,  274.  26 
15.  274.  26 
15,  274.  26 
15.  274.  26 
15.  274.  26 
15.  274.  26 
15.274.26 


137,  46a  34 


13.683.26 
13.683.26 
13,683.36 
13.683.26 
13.6K3.aB 
13.683.20 
13. 683.  26 
13. 683.20 
13.683.26 


123. 149.  34 


1  n-r\  'itii'i  no 

.-.-  ^  .)oi 
■■  ■■-.,  -.  1  iJO 
3.5«i.«»lo,  1)0 

3,&«2.8iaoo 

3.  .582. 8 10.  00 
3,  .582, 810  no 
3,  583,810.00 

3.  S8i  Hia  00 

3,  5S2.  810.  00 
3^  SKI  810. 00 


38,waoMaoo 


4.V..  229. 

(■•  :.-.  71 

4.'.-  -'.N  71 
4.V..  i3<  71 
4.56.  229  71 
4.S6.  .'JU.  71 
4.T«.  229,  71 
456.  229.  71 
456.229.71 


4.57, 845,  75 


84.119,7.57.  10 


1.607.928.18 


1.353.227.60 


4.  106. 067.  3» 


61. 766. 147. 30 


.h<'    Hiin^ir;..!-    \  i!;- 
I.'N;  f  .u.l.i.L    1:1.1   ■:.. 

I      iUil^lT^  .U  v'Jn,    L  li.lvU 


'"vpmment  hfi.s  .Icfvi^  •,  ;  *  •;-  • 
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48.750.08 
48.  750. 08 
48,75a08( 


>r.  \-;n  'tc i : t , )r> '  aofnunt  it 
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Fun  i'nt:  i.jrpeinrnt'' 


Principal 


Intfr««;t 


j  Moratonuin 
-i    a#:rii«>int>ni.s 
)      iUiiiiiiUe,^ 


Total 


KVMANIA 

Juno  l.s.  1935.... 

]>»-(■,  15.  iy:i5 

June  IV  !K<6  ... 
l>»x'  IS.  Ut'lfi  ... 
June  1.".  19.37  ... 
Hw-  15,  19157 


Total. 


$1,400.  onn.  00 
i.'ion. 000  uo 
1.  SKI.  000, 00 


$48,  7.-fl  Oh 
4S.7,"tl  Ob,, 
4H,  7.50  08, 
4.H.  7VI  CN' 
48.  7.50  OKI 
4\  ".SO.  081 


Tr.iiTSI.AVIA 


Jtinc  l.s.  19.32  . 
Jun.-  IS.  19:W  - 
Juiif  15.  1934,. 
June  l.s.  lKi5.. 
June  IS,  l-rw 
June  IS.  19:<r  . 
Dec.  15.  1937.. 


Total 

Grand  t.^t„L...!5O7"^,0Ov0fi'l,W5,7O6,Of,7,  I7'l34.  S71,  04<1  y7!l,  CS&,  30.M22,  20 


VII,    MORATORrCTM 

In  June  1931  apprehension  regarding  the  financial  condition  of 
Germany  caused  large  withdrawals  of  funds.  The  drain  on  Ger- 
manys  banking  reserves  reached  proportions  which  threatened  the 
entire  German  banking  and  credit  structure  It  wa.s  evident  that 
If  the  economic  structure  of  Germany  was  to  be  saved,  some 
temporarv'  postponement  of  payments  due  from  Germany  would 
have    to  "be    arranged.     Recognizing    the    need    for    International 


cooperatlton  to  p!ve  the  needed  relief  and  to  ft!lay  the  spread  of 
fir.ancial  panic  that  gripped  Germany.  President  Hoover,  on  June 
20.  1931,  after  consultation  with  congressional  leaders  of  both 
political  parties.  Issued  a  stat^tnent  In  which  the  ofTer  was  made, 
subject  to  conpresslonal  approval,  to  suspend  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year 
1932  all  payment*  due  the  United  Stetes  on  account  of  ttxe  indebt- 
edness of  foreign  governments,  pros-lded  that  the  Important 
creditor  powers  would  take  similar  action  with  respect  to  repara- 
tion and  intergovernmental  debts  due  them.  The  propoeal  was 
favorably  received.  On  July  6,  1931,  It  was  announced  that  the 
offer  had  been  accepted  In  principle  by  all  the  Important  creditor 
governments.  On  the  convening  of  Congress  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  President  Hoover,  and  the  authority  to  postpone 
pa3Tnents  due  the  United  States  was  provided  In  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  approved  on  December  23,  1931.  The  joint  re«o- 
lutlon  provided  for  the  postponement  of  the  amounts  due  during 
the  fiscal  year  1932  (July  1.  1931.  to  June  30.  1932).  and  their 
repayment  over  a  period  of  10  years  beginning  July  1,  1933,  with 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum.  It  also  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  conclude  agreemeni*  carrying  Into 
effect  the  moratorium  proposal. 

All  of  the  governments  Indebted  to  the  United  States  under  the 
various  debt  agreements  concluded  with  them,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Government  of  Ttigoslavla,  accepted  the  proposal  and 
accorded  similar  treatment  to  their  debtor  governments,  If  any,  on 
account  of  war,  relief,  and  reparation  debts. 

Agreements  were  concluded  with  the  various  debtors,  making 
effective  the  President's  proposal,  under  authority  of  the  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  approved  December  23,  1931.  Copies  of 
these  agreements  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  1932.  The  supply  of 
copies  of  this  report  is  exhausted  but  It  may  be  available  at  a  local 
library. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  date  of  the  moratorium 
agreement  with  each  foreign  debtor,  the  amount  postponed,  the 
annuities  payable  over  a  period  of  10  years,  and  tiie  total  amount 
to  be  received  over  that  period  by  the  United  States; 


Statement  shcuHng  dates  0/  moratorium  agreements,  amounts   postpoTied,  and  payments  to  be  received  over  the  10-year  period 


I'ouniry 


Austria 

Belgnira - 

( 'ie<  hoslovtikiu 

F.Nlonia 

Kniliiii.l,.. 

Fr.-ini^ 

<;re;it  Britain. 
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A  mount."'  post f>one<1 


I  ifitp  n1  icree- 
inent 


Principal 


Interest 


i^l<t  14,  r».32 
June  10,  19.32 
June    10.  L*32 


J  u  ac 
Muy 

JUilf 

June 


11.  ii*;2 

23,  1W2 


I*'32 


Mrv  24.  1H32  I 

Ma>  27 

Juim;  1. 

June  11 

JUIH'  V 

Jirie  K' 


June    11 


;w2 

•i9.)2 
11-13  J 
1  '>32 
V'32 
1'*..2 


$287.  S.V.  IXI 
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3.1IU.  liiK'  >X( 
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12,  ai).  m«  IK' 

44.  f/>4  21 

38.  t", I,'.  i«. 

1,  32,'^,liO(i  (« 

N«l.  (110  iKi 


$.-1,  7.'<l,  i*.*>  iiU 
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6.  \l'^.S^:^  1.1O 


To!  Ill 


.\notint    psTTihle 
etach     yesir     in- 

annum 
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(.;2.0'.M.'".18,07 
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iH.i 
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IHl 

$34   7«7   23 

W*\.  9ri7  7fi 

'M>.i,  (>iS  '* 

7t,  170,  5B 

3h,  or.i  Ofi 

«  01J3,  :y>  44 


!>*I.I,VKJ(I   00 


1M.  7yi.  IW  36 


24*^  316.906.43 
RM  2.^300.000.00 


in,  441,  !M> 
134.271.7!, 
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S.  ».>..  iV:  </l 
731.705.  W) 

■is'l  r  1 0  oi.i 

60,  937.  .M'-> 

iw.  4iv  <o; 

1.34  2,  7  i: 

M.  Mi 

K.tri  117 

3*1',  4.X' 

27  i,  i>.' 

9,  124.  '.'4 

975,  mii 


4(1 
II) 

I  I 

1.(1 

Ml 

.'li 

.■0 


Vt  Ols,  733  97 
RM3.  O.SR,  098  90 


300. 18"  33':'  -n 
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I  This  (I'lvtTi'.nienl  lui>  i..it  iL-'ivpled  iLic  pr./N  isioui  v 
'   Eiyres.se.  1  la  reii.l)s;..arKs 

VIII,    THE    GERMAN    DEFT 


lue  ii.oraiunuui,  ami  has  not  yaid  the  aiuoaul  due  during  the  fiscal  year  1932  amounting  to  $'250,000, 


TTip  Government  of  Germ.mv  is  Indebtc-d  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  the  costs  of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  and 
the  awards  of  the  Mixed  Claims  CommiSFioii.  Ui^ited  States  and 
Germany,  This  indebtedness  is  not  Included  in  the  foret'omg 
flptires 

The  payments  received  from  time  to  time  prior  to  the  execution 
of  the  debt-fundmg  agreemont  of  June  23,  1930,  were  made  m 
accorfianre  with  arrangements  efTocted  by  the  United  States  with 
the  governments   represented  on   the  Reparation   Commission. 

Army  costs  Under  the  Armistice  Convention  of  November  11. 
1918.  the  Govomment  of  Germany  agreed  to  reimburs^e  the  Allied 
and  United  States  Governments  for  the  upkeep  of  the  truops  of 
oorupation  m  the  Rhine  districts  (excluding  Al.=ace-Lorraine ) . 
Tlie  VersailU^s  Treaty  under  article  24S.  which  article  is  incor- 
porated bv  reference  m  the  Berlin  Treaty  (treaty  ot  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany),  provides  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment shall  pay  the  total  costs  of  all  Armies  of  the  Allied  and 
Af»ociated  Powers  In  occupied  German  territory  from  November 
11.  1918. 

The  first  arrangement  made  regarding  the  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  of  the  costs  of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation 
was  the  so-called  Wadsworth  agreemer.t  executed  under  date  of 
May  2.5.  19'23.  under  the  ter.Tis  of  whicli  the  American  Army  cos-ts 
were  to  be  paii  in  12  equal  yearly  installments  beginning  on  De- 
cember 31,   1923.     Under  that   agreement  the  amounts  paid  came 


from  funds  received  from  Germany  by  the  Reparation  Commission 
as  payments  on  account  of  reparations. 

In  1924  the  Dawes  plan  became  effective.  The  United  States  was 
not  a  party  to  this  plan,  but  was  represented  on  the  committee 
which  met'm  Pans  m  the  early  part  of  1925  to  consider  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Dawes  annuities.  The  meetings  of  this  commit- 
tee resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  so-called  finance  rmni-^ters' 
agreement  of  January  14.  1925.  which  by  Its  terms  superseded  the 
so-called  Wadsworth  agreement  of  May  25.  1923,  and  made  pro- 
vLsion  whereby  the  United  States  was  to  receive  out  of  the  annui- 
ties paid  by  Germany  under  the  Dawes  plan  the  sum  of  65.000,000 
gold  marks  per  annum  on  account  of  the  costs  of  the  American 
Army  of  Occupation.  Under  this  agreement  the  balance  due  cm 
account  of  Army  costs  would  have  been  liquidated  In  about  15 
years. 

In  1929  the  Dawes  plan  was  superseded  by  the  Young  plan.  The 
United  States  was  not  represented  on  the  committee  which  for- 
mulated the  Young  plan  This  plan  attempted  to  establish  the 
total  amount  which  Germany  could  pay  within  its  ability  over  a 
period  of  vears  In  order  to  make  the  Young  plan  all  Inclusive, 
the  committee  allocated  to  the  United  States  an  average  annuity 
of  66,100.000  relchsmiarks  a  year  for  37  years  and  a  flat  annuity  of 
40.800.000  relchsmarks  a  year  for  a  period  of  15  years  thereafter 
The  United  States  accepted  the  allocation  made  to  it,  but  by  thi.s 
acceptance  it  did  not  become  a  party  tc  the  plan  Of  the  total 
allocated  to  the  United  States,  an  average  annuity  of  25.300, (XiO 
reichismarks  a  year  for   37   years   was   fixed   by   the   United  States 
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ty 


a   genet  »1 


Septerr  ber 


(XO 


pies^nt 


ai<  l!  e  amount   applicable  to  the  caita 
Occx:jation      The  agreement  entered 
1930     b«"twf'en   Oerniany   and   the   U 
act   ( f   CociTess   approved   June   5. 
r©qu:re«  '..^e   payment   of    this  aum 
Aran    cosLs  over  tiie  period   mentlonjed 

In  ft-jtlng  the  a-iiount  to  be  paid 
plan     'i'.e    Oovernmen'-»   of    France 
cur.rtl   't.e   balance  due  on   accoiint 
cf  or".;pat:on      Thl8  amount«d  to 
orlKliial   amount  due.     In  order  to 
p!jn    and    to    cooperate    In 
mUKj    State*   alBO    agre«d    to    c^nc^l 
Arm;   -f  sta     The  amcunt  oflglnally 
waa '•2»3.8«3.435  79    and    on 
whlci   the   so-called    Toung   plan 
TTdured    to   1193  936  768  JO      Thia   s 
»A    a   reru'.t    of    the    atxjve-mentlcne^ 
10  p"rc»'nT   left  a  balance  due  of  $\ 
the     annuities    which    the    United 
37-vfar  period  KSXTf^ntea  1048  100 
W22  7'K)0O<J   on    the   t)artl9   of   the 
cent.'    to    the    reichsmark).     The 
due    .%rter  deducting    10   percent   an^ 
rver    the  entire   period   repreaenta 
amount    Included    tn   the   total   sum 
account  of  this  Indebtedncaa  to 
the  jrtciitlonal  time  required  to 
the    is- year    period    that    would 
agre»  ment    of   January    14.    1925 
In   the    Annual   Report   of  the 
n»ra    year  ended  June  30.   1930  ) 

TTe  United   State*  holds  bonds  erf 
llver-d    under    the    funding    aRTeemcnt 
prln-lpal     amount    of    997.500  000    fe 
40  3^    centa    (pre«*nt    par)    to   the 
payment  of  the  two  bonds  In  the 
relet  ^rr.artts  each,  due  on  September 
wiw    fxwtp.ined    under    the    Joint    re^ol 
rV'-eiT.brr  23.  1931      Subsequent  prl 
Arm/  c.T««lB  sttKrnrsttnu  107  900.000  fe 
a^ijri'Vrttmg    9  568.187  50    reichsmivr 
morhtmum  attreement  aggre^jatlng 
not    be^'n    paid    as    required    by    th 
Ame-lran   debt   ajjreement  of  .Tune 
a^ret  T.ent    of    May    26,    1932       The 
tiie    unount  now  due  the  United  3U 


of  the  American  Army  of 

Into  under  date  of  Jun«  23, 

lilted  States,   pursuant  to  the 

1 930.   among    other   provUiona 

>ach  year  on  account  of  the 


C/ermany  ur.der  the  Younj; 
ind    Great    Britain    agreed    to    i 
of   tlie   costs  of   their  armies 
approximately  10  percent  ol  the 
facilitate  the   adoption  of  the 
European    settlement,    the 
10    percent    of    Its    orijlnal 
iue  on  account  of  Army  costs    \ 
ber    1.    1929,    the    date    as    of    | 
tecame   effective,   It   had   been    : 
^m   reduced    by    $29.266343  58    : 
arrangement   for    canceling 
54.670.421  62.     The  amount   of    i 
?tates    will    receive    over    the    ' 
reichsmarka  ( approximately 
par   of  exchange — 40  33 
t)etween   the    balance 
the   amount   to   be   received 
some   extent,  an   additional 
to  be   paid  by   Germany   on 
isate  the  United  States  for 
liquidate  the  indebtedness  b«yond 
hj  ve    been    required    under   the 
The  settlement   was   dis<:ussed 
Seen  tary  of  the  Treasury   for  the    ^ 


to 


con  pensate 


ks 


Totai    Army    cost    charts    igrossi ,   kncludln.?    pi- 
pe rises   of   Interallied   Rhlneland   l^lgh  Commis- 

Rli  n   t  Amrncan  Department) 

Ctedita  to  Germany. 

Armibtice  funds  (cash  requi- 
sition on  German  Govern- 
ment)  - #37,509.605  97 

Provost  f.nes 1       159.033  64 

Abandoned  enemy  war  ma- 
terial  -- -- 5.  340.  T.-ig  29 

.Vnnistice  trucks 1.532.088  34 

Spare      parts      for      armistice 

trucks - 355.  546  73 

Ooal  acquired  by  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation  ^  756  33 


Pmynwnts  received: 

Under  the  Army-coet  agree- 
ment of  May  25.  1923,  which 
was  superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  Jan,  1*.  1928 

Under  Paris  agreement  of 
Jan    14.   1925 

Under  debt  agreement  of  June 
23.  1930 


XTnpald  balance  of  origlna 
Not*    The  l>alance  due  on  accounft 
the  10  percent  reduction  allowed  in 
costs   originally   due.   contemplated 
many    to  accord  with  similar  reductions 
mentA  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
amount  due  during  tbe  flaotl  jtmr 
Joint  reaoluUon  ol  OecAmber  33 
balance  due. 

Mued   ciaima:    XTnder  the 
▼talon  was  made  tor  the  creation 
■ton.   United  States  and   Qermany 
Mkd  adJtMltoaM  Um  aaaount  of  all 


1931 


agreen  ent 


the  German  Government  de- 

of    June    23,    1930.    In    the 

ichsmarks.    nr    convpriad     at 

lelchsmark.    f402,291,75r,.      The 

nrlncipal  amount  of   12  690  000 

30,   1931.  and  March  31,   1932. 

ution    of   Congress   approved 

clpal  payments  on  accoimt  of 

ichsmark.s.  Interest  pa\-mfnts 

and    annuities    imder    the 

13,761.445  05  reichsmaris  have 

'    provisions    of    the    German- 

13.    1930,   and    the  moratanum 

following    statement    Indicates 

tes  on  account  of  Army  costs: 


1292.663,  4B5  79 


44  797  790  30 


247.  885.  845  49 


14,725.  154  40 
39.  203.  735  89 
12.  009.631   M 


65,908.513   13 


Army  caeta..     181,  867,  133  36 
of  Army  costs  is  exclusive  of 
the  amount  of  the  total  Army 
in   the   agreement    with    Ger- 
accepted  by  the  Govern- 
under  the  Young  plan      The 
1832  and  postponed  und«r  the 
haa  not  been  deducted  from 


of   August    10,    1922.   pro- 

>i  the  Mixed  Claims  Coorums- 

wlth    authority   to   determine 

of  Um  United  Statsa  and 


It!*  nationals  aefl!n.'!t  G^r-m-ir.v  ha.^ed  <-in  ♦he  terms  of  exlstfng 
treU)e8  Under  the  provi'^ion.s  cf  the  Finance  Ministers'  agree- 
ment above  mentioned,  tiie  I  niU'd  St,iU's  wa.s  to  receive  out  of 
the  Daw'S  annuities  fi-r  accHin*  c.t  the^e  awards  2^4  percent  of  all 
receipts  from  Gtrmanv  avu.iaDlc  for  rf piiraticn  payments  (filter 
deiiuctir.g  pricr  ch.iri^^.--^  TTi"  v.irrpfr.icni  stipulated,  however, 
lh.it  not  more  than  4S')0<^rTtn  eoi.d  m.irks  could  be  received  in  any 
cn>  year  As  Indicated  ab.  ve  th*  Dtiv.---;  plan  was  superseded  in 
19;;S  by  the  Young  plan.  Of  the  66,100.uCO  reiciismarks  allocated  to 
thf!  United  States  under  the  Young  plan,  a  flat  annuity  of 
40  800  000  reichsmarks  for  52  vears  was  tixcd  by  the  United 
SLites  as  the  amount  applic.ib'.e  to  mixed  claims  awards.  The 
ag:-ecment  entered  into  on  June  23,  1930,  between  Germany  and 
th3  United  States  ai.«:o  provides  for  the  payn.cnt  of  this  sum  each 
ye;ir  on  account  of  these  claims,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  pro- 
vides for  payments  on  account  of  Army  costs.  (The  settlement 
wa,3  discussed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  fl,~ral  year   1930  ) 

The  United  States  under  the  debt  agreement  of  June  23,  1930. 
re<-eived  bands  of  the  German  Government  as  evidence  of  this 
In-lebtedness,  including  interest  on  all  awards  to  the  date  of  pay- 
ment, m  the  pr;ncip;U  "amount  of  2.121,600.000  reichsmarks  (1855.- 
641280)  of  which  it  is  es*:mated  that  1,496  600  000  relchsmarks 
(»'>C3.578  780i  represent  private  awards  and  625,000,000  reichsmarks 
($252,062,500)  represent  awards  entered  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  Otjvemment  The  bond.-  are  not  interest  bearing,  but  the 
principal  amount  theri-of  is  estimated  tn  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
total  amount  of  the  awards  rf  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission 
entered  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  its  nationals,  which 
awards  bear  interest  by  their  terms  at  various  rates,  generally  5 
percent.  The  Settlement  of  War  Clainis  Act,  approved  March  10. 
1928.  changed  the  tfrms  of  the  awards  s<3  that  they  would  bear 
interest  according  to  their  terms  only  up  to  January  1.  1928.  and 
from  that  date  until  paud  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per  annum. 

The  Mixed  Claina.s  Commission  has  entered  and  certtfled  to  the 
Treasury  for  payment  awards  in  favor  of  American  nationals  in  the 
approximate  amount  o,f  1118.000,000.  Net  payments  made  to 
AJnerlcan  nationals  "n  account  of  ."^uch  awnrd"!  and  interest  thereon 
to  September  30  I'^iT  .im.  unted  to  $U5, 057.389  58,  The  balance 
due  to  claimants  Inclu'lint:  ccrued  interest  to  September  30.  1937. 
was  $152,839  560  58  In  addition,  the  G'lvemment  has  received 
awards  on  its  own  aoo  lunt  in  the  prlncip:al  amount  of  about 
$42.000  000,  payment  on  account  of  which,  hoiwever,  has  been  de- 
ferred under  the  Settlement  of  War  Clalm.s  Act  until  after  aU 
private  claims  are  liquidated   in   full 

The  Treasury  has  received  from  G.-rmany  on  account  of  these 
awards  under  th"  various  agreement.^  above  mentioned  the  sum  of 
$53,396  76.?  57,  The  balance  due  from  G-  rmany  on  account  of  the 
bonds  above  mentioned  is  to  be  paid  m  accordance  with  the  debt 
agreement  of  June  23.  19.J0,  m  st-miannual  installments  of  20,- 
400  0<X)  reichsmar'ics  on  S«'ptember  30  and  March  31  nf  each  year 
for  a  period  of  52  years  beginning  March  31,  1930,  The  principal 
payment^!  aggregating  102.000.000  reichsniarks  due  on  account  of 
mixed   clainxs  awards   from   Septembe.r   30,    1931.   to   September   30. 

1933,  incrosive,  which  were  ;j  .-joned  to  March  31.  1934.  and  prin- 
cipal payments  atr^regatmti  1'k<  A(>0  WO  reich.smarks  and  interest 
payments  aggregating   34  17'i'HH,i    r>uchsm.arks    due   from   March   31, 

1934.  to  Sepu-mber  30,  1937,  l.,a:e  not  tx-en  paid  by  the  Qennan 
Government, 

The  status  of  the  mdcbt'-'dness  of  Germany  to  the  United  States 
as  of  January  31,    1938,  is  summarized   in   the  following  table: 
Indebtednesa  of  Germany  to  the  Uni'rd  States,  Jan.  31,  193S 
\niaunt  of  indebtcduess  u^  n  ;r:,sT:i:irk-  1 


Indrbtedness 
85  funded 

Total  indebted- 
ness M  of  Jan. 
31.  1938 

Principal 

Interest  ac- 

rru''-l  tr.'i 
uiii-iaid  ' 

,\rTr,v  r-A-j's    

M.ii-'l  i-Uuas 

LOW,  100. 000 
2, 121.600,000 

1.0ia352.1T5  (M 
2,074,170,000,00 

Sft"  vin,  'Y)n 

2,  l>Ul,  U«),  (JUU 

12.  ^.li  IT.VM 
34,  170,0110,00 

Tot.\l 

3.160.700,000    '3, 084.  522.  175.04 

3,  037,  .Vm,  000 

47,  022. 175.  64 

t 

Payri-fat,-  .'eceived 

Total  pay- 

nients  received 

as  of  Jan.  31, 

1»38 

PavT\«>nf-'!  nf 
principal 

Payrnpnt"!  o* 
mUirasc 

Xrmj  cost-'!  :  rfich^rr,  vlt5) 

Mixed  claici-<    reii'f..<:T:'.iJ'ii,<i 

51,  iSC  40t  :5 

87. 210,  oca  00 

v:).  'Ton.  000,  oo 
8i.wo.ooaoo 

S5«.40fi,  25 

5,610.t«JO,00 

T"tal    nvich^n;  vksj 

.^moiiau--  r»>. v,  vtfd  (in  doUirs)- 

138.  $60,406. 16 
33,587,800.60 

i3i  200.  noft  no 
31.  ^xiy.  .'.yi,  -.4 

(i.  4«\,  40«-  28 

2,  048.  '213,  85 

I  laciude:}  uii«r«)»;  imxtumI  uiivte  oiiiouvi  oiurUuT  uu  acr<MLu*ui  aonuiuaa. 
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Indebtedness  of  Germany  to  the  United  Stata,  Jan.  31,  1938 — Contd. 

|.\m<MinU  not  paid  according  lo  contract  ternis,  Jan  31,  l«lh  un  rejcJisniarksJl 


Funilinp  ajrreement 

Moratorium 
aerfMCMnt 

Total 

Dato  <1ue 

Principal 

Interest 

Sept  30.  ro3 

Mar   .■^1,  1934 

Sept.  .•«>,  1104 

Mar,  SI.  IHlVi 

iiept,  'My  lllX'i 

Mar   ^1,  lavi 

'"122."  400.000' 

au,4oaooo 

&2,you.oiw 
a),  TOfi,  00(1 

29,71)0,000 

2«,  71)0.  000 
29,710,000 
28,  600,  tXjO 

2,498,562.50 

3.856.687  50 

4.534.250,00 
5.212,812  50 
5.8»l.S7.'i.OO 

6,  5.a*,a37,.nO 

7,  24*.  HX)  00 

7.  yr.  062, 5(1 

1,  529. 049,  4.'. 
1.52^,049  4.=^ 
1.  ,129.  049,  45 

1. 5-j!d.  iny,  4.^ 

l.f.29.(H9  4,-1 
1.  529.  049  45 
1.529,049  45 
1,.V29.  04V  4.'i 
1.  ,'529.  049.  45 

!  4,027,611.95 
123.9?.t,049  4.'i 
26.  7M.  736,  95 
8!»,  9fi.l,  299  45 
36,441.861  95 
37.  riU  434.  4.S 

t^ept   3<i,  iy:i6 

Mar   SI.  W'ir 

Sept,  30.  1837.... 

37.  79b, ««.  9.=i 
SS,  477.  549  4.S 
38.056,111,95 

Total     

373,  100,  tX)0 

43,  738,  I«7,  50 

13,761,445  M 

430.  599.  K32  .55 

'  Include"!  4.0*27.611  It-i  reichsmarks  <leposi!e'l  hy  German  Oovemment  in  Uie  Kon- 
versujiiska.-!se  fur  Deiit-sche  .'Vii.slandsscliiililen  and  not  jiaid  Ut  the  LniU»d  Slates  in 
icllarj  ft.-  recjuiretl  by  the  debt  an  J  nioraUinum  sitTeements. 

BEPAKATTONS 

(Complete  Information  showing  the  total  amount  of  reparations 
that  Germany  has  paid  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  the 
creditor  govemmente  is  not  available  as  no  complete  accounting 
was  made  of  the  reparation  payments  made  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Dawes  plan  on  September  1,  1924.  The  Dawes  plan  was 
superseded  on  May  17.  1930,  by  a  modified  new  plan  (Young  plan) 
for  the  payment  of  reparations  by  Germany.  In  the  Hague  agree- 
ments of  January  20.  1930.  which  made  the  Young  plan  eflfecttve. 
there  was  incorporated,  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  Bepoit  of  the  Young  Committee,  a  provision  as 
follows : 

"The  signatory  governments  recognize  that  the  accounts  between 
the  Reparation  Commission  and  Germany  relating  to  transactions 
prior  to  the  period  ol  the  Dawes  plan,  together  with  all  accounts 
Involving  credits  to  Germany,  either  now  or  in  the  future,  against 
the  original  capital  debt  are  henceforth  obsolete  and  without 
practical  effect  and  declare  them  closed  in  their  present  condi- 
tion," 

The  Young  plan  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Experts 
was  Intended  to  take  effect,  according  to  its  terms,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1929;  but  owing  to  the  time  expended  by  the  conferences 
between  the  Interested  governments,  by  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion committees,  and  by  the  process  of  ratiflcation  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  concerned,  it  did  not  become  effective  until  May  17, 
1930,  During  the  transition  period  fTtr^m  September  1,  1929,  to 
May  17,  1930.  the  annuities  under  the  Young  plan  falling  within 
that  period  were  paid  and  transferred  under  the  system  of  admin- 
istration provided  by  the  Dawes  plan.  The  transactions  made 
during  the  transition  period  In  the  funds  derived  from  the  an- 
nuities ui<der  the  Dawes  plan  represent,  in  effect,  the  liquidation 
of  outstanding  balances  under  that  plan. 

The  amounts  paid  by  Germany  under  the  Dawes  plan  from 
September  1.  1924,  to  May  17.  1930.  and  under  the  Young  plan 
from  September  1.  1929.  to  May  17.  1930.  will  be  found  in  detail 
in  the  reports  of  the  agent  general  for  reparation  payments  The 
final  report  of  the  agent  general  was  Issued  in  May  1930  and  Is 
replete  with  information  concerning  payments  made  by  Germany 
under  the  Dawes  and  Young  plan.s  from  September  1.  1924,  to 
Mav  17.  1930  On  May  17.  1930,  the  administration  of  the  an- 
nuities under  the  Young  plan  was  taken  over  by  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements.  Basle.  Switzerland,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Young  plan,  and  the  report  of  the  payments 
made  by  Germany  since  that  date  under  the  Young  plan  has 
been    Incorporated    in    the    annual    reports   of    that   in.stitution 

The  Trea.^ury  has  not  available  for  distribution  any  copies  of 
the  various  documents  mentioned  above.  Copies  of  such  docu- 
ments may  probably  be  obt.'iined  at  a  nominal  price  from  the 
Columbia  University  Press.  Room  709  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, or  from  the  British  Library  of  Information.  270  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y.  The  May  1924  is.sue  of  the  Federal 
Rr.scrve  Bulletin  contains  a  copy  of  the  Dawes  plan;  the  July 
1929  issue  contains  a  copy  of  the  Young  plan  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  of  experts;  and  the  April  1930  issue  contains  copies 
of  the  Hague  agreements  of  January  20  1930,  which  made  the 
Young  plan  elective  The  supply  of  the  FcderiU  Reserve  bulletins 
has  boen  exhausted,  but  such  bulletins  may  probably  be  available 
in  a  local  bank  or  public  library 

The  United  States  Is  not  a  signatory  to  either  the  Dawes  plan 
or  the  Young  Plan,  and  did  not  claim  and  has  not  received  any 
reparation  payments.  The  amounts  received  by  the  United  States, 
a?  shown  in  the  following  table,  are  on  account  of  the  costs  of 
the  American  Array  of  Occ-upation  and  the  awards  of  the  Mixed 
Claims  Commission.  Umted  States  and  Germany. 


Diatntruttcm    among   creditor   ponemments   of   payments    made    by 

Germany  under  Datves 

and  Tounn  plaTu  from  Sept.   1.  1924.   to 

Mar.  31.  1936 

German  marks] 

Credit-or  pcvimmfnts  receiv- 

Hawps pUn 
Sept    1.  IVKM.  to 

Young  plan 
Sept    I,  1»29,  to 

Total  Sept    I, 
1924,  to  Slar 

ing  payments 

May  17,  IWO 

Mm  11,  1936 

31,  1«3« 

Francf   

a.  939. 182.  mt  10 

1,429,912.051,26 

6.  309, 0»4,  (HO  36 

(irt'al  Britain - 

l.  6.M,  4 10.  29-i  t*        46.\  »»64.  080-  77 

2.  lai.  374.  373  N-'i 

Italv - 

r>5fi,  130,  021  36        23-:,  n(,»5,  684  30 

7X7,  136,  706  6<3 

Rflfnim. .   

627,  499.  2tt9  41        IW  4  1 1  909  80 

721,911.179  01 

Ymroslaria 

ri.  IWl,  195  86         !«5,  V.2.  KA  79  1 

44(1.472,360  65 

t'niU'i  Slates 

30(1,  4.MI,  f*:  H(l           7fi,  V5I.1  000  00  1 

rr7.  380,667  *l 

Kuiiuinui 

67.  34;i.  MU.  W7 

IZ  tiOU.  Uki  00 

79,«tW,  t<il9,  79 

Jaiian       

45.0rr7,  711  56 
44.!«K,  701  61 
23.  7,14.  :fil6  13 

2f..6iii.3.si  se 

^<J2,  0K2,  r2>s  97 
5.  4<'ti, -.19  94 

7fi.097.0U3.  15 

Portugal       

06, 976,  >m  :."> 

Grww* 

29.  140.316  07 

Poland 

1.417.490  26 

1,  124.  4SK  33 

2.  Ml.  MX,  5y 

Total  

7,4:14.  IM,  156  14, 

2,  631,  397.  779,  45 

la  l»6i  57H.  Vii  9'J 

Service  un    Cicrman  eitcmal 

Uian.  1924. 

439,830,721  95 

3(V4.  \K\  94.S  67 

803.  994.  670  62 

Servicf'   on    (ipnnan    (tovcrn- 

ment  International  5i-v  I*  r- 

cenl  kian  WMi  ...    .. 

..- 

Zftt,  9W1.  3W!  42 

2S9  9*1.  366  42 

Expenses,  elc.-, 

74,  B76,  870  64 

»fe,  51.i.  «v.V  (49 

lli,4(*J.  7M  W 

Loan   U)   German   Ry,  Co,  i.:i 

bohaU  of   cnwlitor    gnvern- 

MO,  335.  mn  7'. 

54n.3:<.>,,001  76 

To  the  Gtrman  Oovemment 

in  !«5cordanc<»  with   tin    in- 

»l  ructions   of   th*-    '^"uposliiv 

Governiiu'nt  iwmg  lh<  share 

Of  Ytipnslavia  in  the  minpn-^t- 

ponable  part  of  the  Antiuil.v 

for  the  period  from  July   1, 

1931,10  June  30.  1932    niora- 

lonuni) 

.-._.. 

6.  379.  2W  12 

«.3?9.2»4   I? 

Balaiicp  in    P.:.nk   fur  I  r.liTn;»- 

lidHHl  Spttk-iiii'uts  (in    Mur, 

31    19i6 

125,  f "  >  **79  12 

12.'>.  5-0,879   12 

Ti-liil  {laj-nicnLs. 

7.iH&.9».  74<v  73  3,94i.i&l,  15j  bH 

ii.Hw,  ;*;«<,  902  .'•; 

Tlie  Information  shown  In  the  foregoing  statement  was  obtained 
from   the  reports   listed  below: 

( 1  I    Report  of  the  Agent  General  for  Reparation  Payments.  May 
21.  1930.  page  336 

(2)   Report  of  the  Agent  General  for  ReparaUon  Payments.  May 
21,  1930.  pages  344  and^356 

Fu-st  Annual  Report  ol  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 
March  31,  1931,  Annex  Via  and  Annex  \Tb, 

•Second   Annual   Report   of    the    Bank    for    International    Settle- 
ments, March  31,  1932,  .Annex  Va  and  Annex  Vb. 

Third  Annual  lieport  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments,  March   31,    lt),-i3.   Annex  V 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments, March   31,   1934,  Annex   XII 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
March  31,   1935,  Annex  X, 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements, 
March  31.   1936.  Annex  Vni 

Such  statement  does  not  Include  any  payments  received  by 
the  creditor  governments  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  Dawes 
plan,  or  any  of  the  amounts  resllzw<l  by  creditor  governments 
from  sources  out.'-ide  of  tb.e  Dawes-  and  Young  p.ans 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  U-e  Bnnk  for  International  Settle~- 
ments,  covering  the  p< nod  April  1,  1936,  to  March  31,  19'n  states 
that  as  a  re.-ult  of  the  terms  of  the  ljau,';;in:ie  af'reemer,!  nf 
Julv  1932,  the  execution  of  the  annuity  obligation  of  the  G'.Tmau 
Government  under  the  Young  phin  adopted  at  the  Hugui  Con- 
ference of  January  1930  has  boen  reserved  pending  ratification 
of  the  agreenient,'  and  that  during  the  year  under  review  the 
bank  hasreceived  nothing  In  respect  of  the  annuity  payments  tf 
the  German  Government 

Soon  after  its  inauguration  the  Bank  for  Int-emational  Settle- 
ments was  appointed  fiscal  agent  of  the  trustees  for  the  German 
external  loan,  1924,  and  trustee  lor  tlie  German  Goverriment  mler- 
naiional  5''; -percent  loan,  19?0  The  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
bank  contains  the  following  statement  concenang  the  service  on 
Euch   loans: 

"Since  July  1.  1934.  the  German  Government  has  not  furnished 
to  the  trustees  any  of  the  funds  required  in  the  currencies  of 
the  respective  Issues  for  the  service  of  th«*3e  loans  Durlnu  the 
year  under  review,  however,  although  the  service  of  the  loans  has 
not  been  effected  through  the  respective  trustees,  certain  groujis 
of  bondholders  have  continued  to  benefit  under  special  agreements 
concluded   between   the   German   Government    and   various   other 
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frwrnmantn.      Bondholder*    «p*c1fl«1 
b««n  able   to  obtain  payrarnt  In  th" 
domlrile.   nt    thf    wliole   or   a   part    of 
coviptian       Moreovrr     aj    regard*    bon 
p«ym«ni  of    ilw   full    nominal    amovijnt 
mannrr   but    havr   net   nurrrndend   tjh 
the  Herman  Oovemment  ha«  offered 
amoiini*  hy  a  payrneDt   In   relcHama^ks 
bank  »   nmvial   rat*  nf   eKChani{«.    the 
niarlti  bring  forrrned  ty  principle*  • 
\)B0   <if    re«rtiil«red    marlu      The    truntoea 
nrr  not  partte*  to  any  of  theae  ipecit^ 
ln«  to  do  with  their  execution,  and 
pattble  «lth  the  geoerml  bond4  and 
rrUllnf   thervto  " 

Varioui   •upplement*ry   a<jTeemfnt|i 
Oerman   Ooyemment   concerning   re 
financial   mattera      The  report  of 
relative  to  the  imznedlale  further 
the   poaalbllltle*  of  conrertlng  a 
merrlal  Indebtedneaa  of  Orrmany  I 
in  August  1931      The  tpeclai  advisor^ 
Bank  for  International  aettlemenU 
Oovrmment,  laaued  Its  report  In 
to  the  Ananclal  and  economic 
tlon  matter  wu  further  dlKuaaed 
•emion  from  J\ine  10.  1032.  to  July  0 
may  probably  be  obt&lned  from  the 
from    the    Brltlah    Library    of 
The   Supplement    to   the   London 
entitled   "Rep&rmtlon>  and   War 
fiirmjitlon  regarding   reparation   and 
effect   of  the  moratorium  on   the 
menu  concerned.     Alao  the  Suppl 
dat«d    November    la.    1933.   entitled 
Irtereat    as    It    contain*    a    great 
Intergovernmental   indebtedneaa. 

The  following  la  a  bibliography  nf 
of  which  may  nu  doubt  b«  obtained 

Rronnmlc   Conaequencea   of   the 
mlllan  A  Co 

A  Rpviaion  nf  the  Treaty,  by  J    M 

Making  of  the  Reparation  and  IGr4n 
by  Br-rnard  M    Barurh.     (New  York) 

What    Oemiany    Had    Paid    Under 
Luh^  Br«nUnu      (Barlin)     Walter  do 
Doubleday 

Oermany'i  Capacity  to  Pay,  by  H 
Mi'O u  1  re       I  W  aiih  I  ng ton  \    Br(X)k  1  nga 

The  Dawea  Plan  in  the  Uaking 
BobtM 

The  DawM  Plan  and  the  New 
York)    Dt-)Ubleday 

Germany  and  Her  Debts,  by  L  L. 

Ttie    Truth    About    the    Trenly,   bi 

The  Knd  of  ReparAtiuna.  by  HJal 

Reparation   Revirwrd.   by    Andrew 

Wiu-    Debla    and    Wiwld    Prtiajierlty 
Pa^vol.'fkv       ( WaAlilngton  I    UrtH^kintc 

Uutory  of  Reparationa,  bv  Cart 
Blr    JoKlah    8tatnp       (London)       S 

The  Reparation  iSettlemcul   1930 
Peace   Foundation    (1930) 

The   Bank    for   Interuailonal   Sett 

DuUe*.      (New    York)      Mac^ 


In    three    agreement*    have 

currency  of  their  covmtry  of 

t^e   nomlnul    value   of  their 

ilholdera    who    do    not    n»«<'lv6 

of    their   coupon*    In    thi.^ 

eir   right    to    xuch    pnynjciit, 

to  llq\ildRte  the  ouU«ti\nrilng 

calculat.<»d   at   the   Relchn- 

employment  of   »uch    relch«- 

mllar  to  thoee  nguKtlng  the 

for    the    respective    loan* 

agrremenla   hav-e  had  rjoth- 

i^ave  considered  them  meom- 

the  International  agreementa 


have   been    made    with    the 
Aaratlon    payment*    and   other 
so-called  Wlggln   commilttee 
It  need*  of  Germany  and  to 
portion  of   the  short-term  corn- 
long-term  credit*,  wo*  made 
committee,  convoked  bj  the 
X  the  request  of  the  Oerman 
1931.  relative  primarily 
of  Germany     The  repara- 
the  Lauaanne  conference  In 
1932.     Copies  of  such  reports 
Columbia  University  Ptom  or 
previously    mentioned 
Ec^nomlat   of   January   23,    1932, 
contain*  con*lder«blf    In- 
war-debt   payment*   and   the 
et*   of   the    varloua   govern - 
nt  to  the  London  Bconoml*t 
■The   War  Debt*."   may   be  of 
of    inlornxation    concerning 


Debt* 


b'  idge 
len  e 


A  Vote  for 


EXTENSION  OH 

or 

HON.  CHARLES 

tlK  VKNM 

IN  THK  HOrSK  OK  nt\ 

Thurtday  Juntf  It  'U'oulatuv  da\ 

•piking  certain  nti**t«tem#i)t«  and 
nt  igiutraiilly  ma4t*  with  ree^ieci  < 

Mr   PLUMLKY     Mr   Hi»Aker 
rfmarka  I  \nmn  ihv  fuUowing  * 
rrrtain  unlnformnl  (tr  dflibrm  « 
rvpfrarnintuinii  m«di«  roncrrnin 
lhi»  mi-callrd  rrlirf  bill 

Mr  8iir«iltrr,  "Atul  Jftoob  wr ni 
and  hr  frU  him,  unU  <uid,  TJio  v 
bauds  arv  Um  tuuuU  ol  Smu.'  " 


deiLl 


reparation  publlcatlorvs,  copies 
from  a  local  public  library 
P^ace.   by  J    U    Keynes.     Mac- 


Keyne*      Macmtllan  A  Oo 
lomic  Sections  of  the  Treaty. 

Harper  A  Bro* 
the   Treaty    of    Versailles,    by 

Ortiyter  k  Co      (New  York) 


O    Moulton  and  Con«tantlne 
Inatitutlnn, 
H.  a    Dawea     (New  York) 


«J 


EcMiomlcs,  by  O    P    Auld   (Now 


fit 


Angaa     Henry  J   Simm«^nd« 
M    Tardleu       Hodder 
ar  Scharht      Jonathan   Cape 
MacFaUyean      Brnn 
by   H    O     MoulUjn   and   Leo 
Institution 
^rgmaiin.   with   a  foreword   by 
B«nn    (1937), 
)y  Denys  Peter  Myers      World 

ement*   at   Work,    by    Eleanor 
Ulau    (1932). 


Relief 


REMARKS 

A.  PLUMLEY 

>NT 

•KKSKNTATIVKS 

of  Tutiday,  Juw  t4).  /9JI 

ttlarepreaeittatum*  delltiefaiely 
my  allilude  and  my  vuio 

undrr  Iphvp  lo  rxirtKl  my 

at«<tui>ntii  wiih  ri*(cr«tirf  to 

mlMtAii^nirnU  and  mU> 

I  my  Htliuul«  atul  vu6r  on 

near  untn  l*iur,  liu  father, 
i>ic«  u  Jacob'a  vuicc,  but  U\c 


The  people  of  Vermont  are  not  and  will  not  be  fooled  by 
the  volceis.  for  th^^  hair  on  the  hancl.s  of  the  New  Deal  Is 
too  apparent  to  be  ovt  rlookcd,  and  the  mollvi>s  are  too  obvious 
to  nwd  discussion. 

Those  peoplf  who.  for  prh'tcal  purpt)'=;e.s  and  to  serve  their 
selfl.sh  cndi.  arr  del:b<^ral(ly  inl.srrpre.sentlnu  nu'  and  my  atti- 
tude and  my  vote  with  re.sp^'ct  to  the  so-called  pump-prlmlnR 
bill,  know,  or  should  have  known,  or  could  have  known,  that 
In  the  Committee  on  Appropnatinns.  of  \vhich  I  am  a  member. 
I  opposed  every  pump-prinilnK  feature  of  the  blU  In  ques- 
tion. They  aLso  know,  or  could  have  known,  that  when  the 
bill  came  to  the  flo<ir  I  d;d  <xiict:y  the  .same  thing.  If  they 
had  been  intere.sted  to  be  fair,  in.stead  of  vindictive,  they 
should  have  known  and  told  the  public  that  I  voted  to  ear- 
mark ever>-  cent  of  relief:  to  allocate  the  administration  of 
relief  to  the  st^veral  States,  that  I  opposed  vociferously  the 
pump-priming  character  and  features  of  the  bill;  that  I  voted 
to  recommit  it.  and  then  at  la.st,  and  finally,  I  did  vote  for 
practically  the  only  item  left  in  the  bill  which  I  had  not 
opposed,  namely,  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  pro\islon  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  sufTerlnR  and  those  for  whom 
we  must  find  food  to  keep  them  from  starving.  Pull  re- 
sponsibility for  this  condition  rests — and  I  place  It  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  thl.s  administration.  But,  for  all  that. 
the  alleviation  of  this  is  nevertheless  a  responsibility  on  all 
of  us. 

They  might  have  .said  that,  having  recorded  myself  as 
against  the  pump-priming  features  of  the  bill,  I  finally  voted 
for  that  portion  of  it  which  appertained  to  relief,  for  this 
everybody  who  Is  interested  in  the  truth  can  ascertain;  and 
even  those  who  are  disposed  to  criticize  that  action  and  my 
vote  sliould  know  the  truth. 

Finally  the  bill  pased  the  S»>nate  with  additional  features — 
appropriations  and  amendments — and  went  to  conference. 
Now,  It  IS  a  fact  that  the  CH-mocratlc  majority  In  the  Senate, 
ugalnst  the  pnitcstations  of  the  R«»publlciuu,  did  upon  three 
separate  occasions  delib<'rately  and  purposely  vote  to  refuse 
to  prohibit  Federal  employees  from  engaging  In  politics.  By 
such  refusal  they  \oied  uiipliedly  and  deliberately  to  sanction 
the  u.v  of  Federal  fund.s,  which  were  voted  for  relief,  In  party 
elections.  And  they  refustxl  deliberately  and  brazenly  to 
permit  Congre.ss  to  exercist'  lUs  prerogatives  and  its  funcUona 
and  its  di.vretlon  to  rarniark  the  fund.s  for  relief,  and  denied 
Congre.>w  the  right  to  jxTniit  It  to  specify  the  uses  for  and 
under  which  the  public  money  wa.s  to  be  put. 

Tlie  Democratic  majority  overrode  everybody,  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  President,  and  deliberately  and  brazenly  gave 
him— the  President — absolute  and  unconditional  authority  to 
spend  the  money  appropriated  for  relu-f  a.s  he  alone  should 
sw  fit,  and  with  no  regard  or  consideration  for  the  use  to 
which  he  would  put  it  or  for  which  it  was  to  be  expended. 

This  IS  an  authority  and  a  tk'legallon  of  authority  which 
no  man  ouKht  ever  to  liave.  ought  never  to  have  had,  and 
which  no  man  should  b<*  granted  That  he  has  11  today  la 
over  my  opptxsition,  as  evidenced  by  my  vote. 

The  conference  report  made  the  bill  s  pump-prlmlng  fea- 
tures more  obnoxiou.s.  even  worse,  a.s  Is  apparent  and  ob- 
vious; and  a.H  he  who  runs  iu:iv  leud,  if  h**  b«'  so  Inclined, 
I  voted  ut'uiasi  the  juloption  of  ihat  leiKirt  for  rea.sons  which 
even  a  U-year-old  i  hild  miglu  to  underiiund. 

Now  I  know  a.H  1(11  •sen.ulJle  p<-<)ple  niu.'«t  und  do  and  will, 
and  as  I  ho  many  timf>*.  havf  viul,  and  u.k  .-^ome  have  rrtlUMwd 
me  for  jiaviMU  iliin  UU'  .ulini!ii«itittiion  can  neither  »pend  tJUi 
Nation  oui  of  Hum  delln•,v^lon  nni  out  of  debt,  'Hioitr  name 
l)iH»plt'  who  are  criii<i/inn  me  utiju.it  Iv  and  undrr  n  mlnttpprr- 
hrtuion  rt4  to  my  vol.'  have  nilici/eii  me  for  taking  the  oppo- 
alte  i.)«>«ituin  '11i<  >  are  neither  n.\h  nor  (owl  nor  good  red 
hening  " 

I  rrall#.r  that  ilm  lulniml'.!  t  a' inn  l-*  attempting  to  prrpelu- 
ftlr  Itself  In  iviw'-r  uiut  in  I  have  tuul  In  so  a(lemi)tlng  to 
a<"conu»ii»h  I's  puMxv-f  ii  i,H  feedtukt  nn  the  vrry  vllaU  of  the 
Nil' Ion  and  1  mtfin  it  Ainl  nr  vdle-*  will  ,<«ub,s(iuitlute  my 
opiiuuu.    I  have  .,aal  H)  biiuic,  and  1  »ay  au  ttgaii>— Uml  X 
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hold  this  administration  responsible  for  creating  the  necessity 
for  such  appropriations  for  relief  of  the  ill-noun-shed,  ill- 
housed,  ill-clad  millions  of  starving  men,  women,  and 
children.  That,  however,  dues  not  relieve  me  as  the  repre- 
sent-ative  of  this  group  from  the  oritilnal  responsibiiiiy  of 
attempting  to  protect  them  and  of  looking  after  them.  Criti- 
cism for  such  action  on  my  part  will  be  borne  willingly,  but 
misrepresentation,  deliberate  and  with  malice,  pretense,  and 
vindictivcncss.  is  uuircly  another  thing — despicable,  but  a 
boomerang. 

Meanwhile,  we  might  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that  so  long 
as  the  people  continue  to  and  persist  m  continuing  the  un- 
wieldy Democratic  majority  In  Congress  this  deficit  and  de- 
pression and  spending  program  will  not  end  and  cannot  end, 
and  the  means  and  methods  employed  by  this  administration 
will  not  bo  changed. 

The  problem  which  confronts  the  American  people  with  a 
Democratic  administration  in  power  is  bound  to  become  more 
and  more  acute  and  difficult  of  solution,  because  tiie  continued 
business  depression  born  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  New 
Deal  will  do  next  will  eventually  lead  us  almost  certainly 
into  a  dictatorship  cf  economic  planners,  supported  by  that 
vast  army  of  those  who  are  bleeding  us  to  death  and  have 
access  to  the  public  purse. 

The  most  Important  Issue  America  has  to  deal  with  today 
Is  recovery.  Genuine,  material  economic  recovery,  I  say,  to- 
day transcends  all  other  issues  in  this  Nation,  including 
monopolies,  pohtlcs.  programs,  planning,  reorganization, 
regulation,  and  reform.  Every  problem  In  America  today 
is  subordinate  to  the  health  and  happiness  and  well-being 
of  130,000,000  people  whose  Immediate  destiny  Is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  restoring  this  country  to  economic  recovery. 

The  United  States  cannot  rely  upon  the  castor-oU  method 
to  lubricate  our  economic  machinery,  nor  the  clenched-flst 
method,  to  put  people  to  work.  There  Is  only  one  force  that 
will  make  the  machinery  work,  and  that  is  the  ability  to  make 
profits. 

This  in  turn  demands  private  enterprise  and  thus  the  pres- 
ervation of  democracy.  We  might  as  well  understand  rnce 
and  for  nil,  and  wake  up  lo  the  fact  that  democracy  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted.  We  arc  In  a  dangerous  frame  of  mind, 
and  so  is  every  democratic  form  of  government,  when  the 
people  cannot  realize  that  they  have  It  In  their  hands  to  save 
democracy  or  to  destroy  It,  and  by  their  votes. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  siiy  to  you  all,  and  to  everybody, 
that  it  Is  very  important  that  you  realize  that  the  election  of 
each  and  every  additional  Republican  Congressman  who  be- 
lieves In  and  will  support  with  his  vote  fundamental  Amtn- 
canism,  and  Is  no  worshipper,  concealed  or  outspoken,  at  the 
fchrlne  of  the  New  Deal  Idols,  is  a  step  toward  conserving  your 
own  rights  and  liberties  and  prevention  of  a  change  in  our 
form  of  government. 

There  Is  one  other  tiling,  uaiacly,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
propaganda,  kind  or  quality,  or  to  the  delibtTate  mlsstate- 
menu  and  mlsreproaentatlons  which  will  be  lndulgf»d  In  by 
those  who  seek  to  serve  those  who  are  oppascd  to  us  who 
hove  fought  Uie  un-American  policies  of  the  New  Dt>al. 

As  Edmund  Buike  laid  to  the  clectora  at  Bristol,  England. 

m  1774; 

It  niiKht  to  ht>  th*  hupplneHt  ftnd  glory  of  %  r»pr»*ent«tiv*  to  liv# 
In  the  «triote*t  union,  the  oUmwsi  corrrsi>qnd«no«,  itnd  the  mo«i  un- 
riMoivMl  iKinmuinicatlon  wUh  hia  «jn»titueiiU  Their  wlaiies  ouwht 
lu  httvti  giKai  woighi  Willi  him;  th»ir  opmi'in,  high  r"*pfi;  their 
bu*ti>iMi«  uiirntnlttuiK  Htu«nlUin  U  l«  hta  duty  to  anormee  hln  r«- 
(H>*i«,  hi*  plenaurra,  hi*  ■all4faetl(in,  to  theu*:  and,  nbovr  all,  evt^r, 
niul  111  all  eMMw  to  prefrr  ihrir  U)U)r«*Ht  to  hu  t<wn  Mui  hi»  untntwied 
it^iuiluii,  hln  imtUir*  J\idgmeni,  hia  rn)lRhti>ned  cMinwlonofi.  hn  ovight 
liut  to  MHcrine*  to  yt)u.  Ut  auy  miui,  or  Vo  any  ••%  ot  ini>n  living 

It  fnllowx.  thrrrfoi-o,  m  Um  boon  «0  well  ia\(X  truly  iiaiU  by 
Seiialor  Olam,  tlmt— 

T>ie  pnhlip  man  who  prrmit*  hlmwlf  to  pftvuw  Umg  pnough  Uj  in- 
qtjire  wl\ft»\cr  a  thing  U  pnpuUr  or  unpoprilnr.  Inntpwel  of  aookltig 
to  know  whiMhrr  il  u  rltfht  or  wrong,  in  iiul  only  uarlp**  inil  ilnn- 
grrium  to  Lis  country.  Ilii  U  k  ooward  tg  b»glu  wltti  auU  a  mouao* 
always. 


Keep  the  American  Flap:  Flyinjf  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere— Our  Navy  Belongs  in  American 
Waters— Why  Police  the  Karth? — Supernavy  and 
Our  FoixMg-n  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  19S8 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr,  President,  cur  Navy  belongs  In 
American  wn.ters.  It  Is  now  roaming  the  Seven  Seas,  ag- 
gressive, defiant,  and  warlike,  ready  at  all  times  to  interfere 
in  foreign  affairs.  That  means  trouble.  The  Americaji 
people  built  their  Navy  to  defend  America.  They  did  not 
build  our  Navy  to  mix  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  It  was  never  intended  to  settle  botindary  disputes  in 
Europe.  We  have  no  business  policing  the  earth.  We  can- 
not impose  our  will  on  the  Old  World.  Keep  our  Navy  at 
home  on  the  shores  of  America.  Keep  our  flag  flying  In  the 
Western  Hemlsjihere.  A  navy  for  defense  is  not  a  navy  for 
offense  and  aggression. 

It  has  been  argued  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  believe 
correctly,  that  this  supernavy  bill  does  not  repreient  any 
actual  need  for  defense,  but  represents  an  attaiixpt  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  implement  a  new  foreign  policy. 
nxavum  navt  appropriattons  sntirklt  aocquats — no  nud  rot  a 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the  naval  offlcera  did 
not  in  late  December  1037,  or  even  in  January  1938,  see  any 
need  for  such  a  bill.  They  commented  on  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  of  five  hiuidrcd  and  alxty-two  mlLbons  with- 
out any  statement  that  It  was  inadequate  to  defend  our 
shores.  Then  on  January  28  the  President  said  that  we  need 
more  Nr\7  because  of  our  interest  In  world  peace.  The 
naval  omcers,  being  subject  to  the  Comm*nder  in  Chief,  im- 
mediately helped  to  draw  the  bill  which  is  now  before  us. 

Tin    AOMTXAl.*    ArPCAR 

Admiral  Leahy  testified  before  both  the  House  and  Senate 
commllteeti  that  It  was  actually  needed  for  defense.  I  tlilnk 
we  may  understand  the  situation  of  Admiral  Leahy.  It 
would,  to  say  the  Icajit,  have  been  very  difficult  for  him  to  do 
anything  else, 

Thl.s  ral.srs  the  que.stlon  of  the  extent  to  which  this  bill  Is 
foreijtn  pol'cy  and  naval  policy  rather  than  a  defense 
measure, 

Dr,  Chnrlcs  A  Beard,  who  spoke  against  the  bill  when  it 
was  befort-  the  House,  thought  It  was  entirely  foreign  policy, 
and  remarked: 

I  have  bc(  u  through  the  whul*  Orient  from  Slbfru  to  SlnR«por«. 
and  till  of  11  it>  uut  wurtii  Uie  buutui  ul  ft  miaglu  Aiu«rU)«u  tokli«r. 
U-t  ua  koi'p  out. 

TUX  navy;  oktcnix  or  Kmrnrr 

Borne  yearn  ago  he  wrote  his  book.  The  Navy;  Defense  or 
Portent.  In  thU  he  pointed  out  how  ea«y  11  wan  for  naval 
ofncori*  and  adnilnwiratlon.  purmung  Us  own  foreign  policy, 
to  wliip  up  the  country  to  a  slate  of  mind  In  which  ihey  wero 

Muiid  t»f  pvrrythlng  and  were  willlnB  to  throw  hundreds  of 
milHoiiN  of  dollars  into  the  oeean  In  the  name  of  national 
deft^nup 
I  nm  B"lng  lo  trad  now  from  Mr,  B<'i*rd'!»  book: 

Thi»  ovrrwhrlmiiiB  mnjnritjr  nf  IhP  Amtultnn  pm\tU  r»U»vp  in 
wiuU  Ik  pnpulivrly  enlltxl  A(1p<i\mt«  potmrfdnimii  Inr  unllouAl  rt** 
trunr  Hul  nu  mnm  n«  thfjr  glvp  tnr  mibirrt  «nj'  wiunii  mirn. 
ttnn  thpy  run  intn  r  hrwiUlorinti  bRrnvf*  of  MMKriiMtu.  utiogRlKinft. 
cUlmn,  MtRitwtton  ftnd  propAURndii,  nnd  umld  tJ)i>  upnmr  of  vmifnr* 
ntlnti  thry  nnrt  It  hRrn  to  dimmguuh  bpiwurii  ronUtlBn  RUd  U«»lu- 
Hioni  TtiRi  wtilrh  nfnmiKl  •impW  in  thi'  b«iilnuliiK  lincomw  in- 
nmtfly  rnmplirftifrt  H  mRitiT  of  pnliry  wid  diplonukojr  m  wail 
ua  of  Rliip*,  gvuui,  •nglntMi,  and  flgktlXkg  mau. 
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ALL  TH*  mSTOUC 


On  th«  rlirht  the  «torm  of  worda 
la*     Aei«^\iat«    prrparpdneM    i»    the 
eountry   mu*t    b«    rrady   to   protsct 
tven-  American  dollar  in  every  part 
hf  bin  cnou^th  to  defend  coinmerre 
tlon  of  powem  anywhere;   It  muat 
uMccrmful  major  operation  In  any 
aifainat   any   p<iwer   or   combination 
defend  the  Philippine  lalanda 
rent    'if    blood    and    treaaure; 
Rhould  be  placed  on  the  right  of 
prppare:   if  limlu  are  forced  upon 
ntnietlon   ahould    be   up    to    tha 
country   haa   when    »t   entera   an 
chanco  of  getting  a  reduction  of 
matter   of    technology,   only   eipertj 
•olT«  them. 

raoTXKO 


I 

rOUfT7LA« 

t^cludea  all  the  hlatorle  fornni- 
beat   guaranty    of    peace;    the 
every    American    cltlaen    and 
.  of  the  world;  the  Nary  must 
iigalnat  any  power  or  comblna- 
atrong  enough  to  perform  a 
^ters  of  the  two  hemlapherra 
of   powers;    the   Nation    must 
dependent  or  free,  at  any 
good   for   virility;    no   Umita 
United  Statca  to  build  and 
ua  by  the  paclftsta.  then  con- 
notch;    the    more   arms    the 

J   conference,   the    better    its 

ixmamenta;    since  defense   la  a 
can  atate   the   problem*   and 


whet  her 


t\e 


And  all  thU  U  aeeompanled  by  i 
ahlpa.  crulaera,  carriers,  submarines 
fun  elevations,  line  tactics,  empirlcii 
elal    lan<« — data    heaped   up.   ciaaal|li 
ease,  whatever  It  may  be. 

On  the  left  the  bewildered  cltUeii 
wnrtln;   preparedness  and  armament 
cauaee  of  war;   the  United  States  i 
enierprlMS  than  any   other  countr  r 
neighbors  which  stirs  up  combinations 
threats,  then  we  shall  have  peace; 
Britain  la  unthinkable;   a  battleship 
good   country  schoolhousea;    war 
lution;   peace  is  a  cocunand  of  religious 
rors  of  modem  wars  have  made  thepi 
Kellogg  Pact  the  great  nations  of 
as  an  Instrument  of  national  poll 
of  Natlona  offer  a  way  to  pttict 
by  reams  and  volumes  of  data  ordered 
stated. 


can 

whirlwind  of  data  on  battle- 
gas.  6-lnch  guns.  8-lnch  guna, 
incjsm.  naval  bases,  and  commer- 
.ed.   and  alined   to   prove   the 


encounters  another  storm  of 

rivalries  are  among  the  chief 

I  pcnds  more  money  on  martial 

preparedness  is  a  threat  to 

._j  against  us;  if  we  make  no 

an  armed  conflict  with  Great 

costs  as  much  as  a  thotiaand 

crime,  unrest,   and   revo- 

faith;  the  cost  and  hor- 

a  peril  to  civilization;  by  the 

the  earth  have  renounced  war 

the  World  Court  and  League 

all  thia.  too.  la  accompanied 

to  prove  the  case,  however 


b  ««ds 


Ic": 


Aid 


aid 


Beset  by  clamor  on  the  right 
will   do  well  to  ask  for  answers 
questions.     Is  the  Marxian- Von 
every  capitalist  cotintry  with   a  1 
big    enough   to  defend    Its 
against    any    power   or   comblnatto|i 
Inevitably  to  armament  rlvalrla 
Is  It  possible  to  avoid  by  pol'cy 
such  competition?    Was  Reventlow 
U   a  question   of  world   power   or 
downfall  may  be  an  outcome  of 

TK«   WAVT 


cotiime  "ce 


aid 


ard 


ttic 


In  violently  attacking  President 
League  of  the  United  8tatc«  has 
ate   a   Natloc-wlde  discussion   ot 
and   demanda   It   has   raised   two 
minor  and  subsidiary  conslderatlor  s 
the  armament  development  of  the 
Is  to  be  defended  and  by  what 
If 

THX  CHAI. 


personalities 


There  Is  the  challenge 

Are  measuree  of  armament  to  be 
faranctaea  of  the  PWleral  Oovemmei^t? 

Or  are  they  to  be  dictated  by 
lar  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy 
of   active   cupidity,   an  array   that 
salary  increases,  promotions,  and 
manufacturvrs.  munition  makers. 
providers  of   naval   auxiliaries; 
on  naval  construction  for  employn^ent 
locking  for  high  wages;  real-estate 
inx  money  out  of  rabble  rousing; 
Kngland;  the  anti-Japanese  and  the 
the  Pacific;  merchants  selling  mllltiry 
openly  or  under  cover,  with  mllllt^ 
expenditures  and  huge  funds 


naty 


then 


to 


civu.  ATTTHoarnxs  aaz  strpazm  ovzb 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  Dnlte<l 
of  our   history   mean  anything 
Federal    Government    are    supreme 
brar.ches.     With   the   plain   leBsonj 
tour.ders  of  the  Republic  sought 
all  t:me.     "The  liberties  of  Rome." 
the  anal  victim  of  her  military  tr 
Constitution  were  made  dear, 
and  support  armies  and  navies 
ment  and  regiilatlon  of  the  armed 
dvlUan  cfBclal.  the  President,  is 
Army  and  Navy  In  peace  and  wai 
mental  law  adznits  of  no  doubt. 


Ttr  )lt»-BTltt8h 


il^XaiCAHS 

the  left,   American   cttlaena 

a  few  leading  and  pertinent 

thesis  sound;  mu^ 

foreign   trade  have  a  navy 

In   all   parts   of    the   world 

of   powers?      Does   this   lead 

ulUmately  to  general  wars? 

precaution  the  calamities  of 

rtght  when  he  declared  that  It 

downfall?     Is   It  possible   that 

wofld  power? 


LSAR7S  aoaof 


I 


aoover*8  naval  policy  the  Navy 

precipitated  and  made  approprl- 

se  questlona.     By   Its  tactics 

Jor  Issues   which    Include   all 

Who  In  reality  is  to  oontrol 

United  States?     Exactly  what 

Inst^Timentalltles  of  diplomacy  and 


are  Irrelevant. 
determined  In  fact  by  the  civil 


Thj 
anl 


m  tde 


thp  Navy  bureaucracy  In  partlcu- 

supported  by  a  powerful  array 

Includes   placeholders  eager   Tor 

Fiore  Imposing  jobs,  armor-plate 

nerchant-marlne  promoters,   as 

-yard   communities  dependent 

and  profits:   labor  interests 

boomers,  the  jingo  press,  mak- 

hyphenates  bent  on  war  with 

pro-Chinese  hunting  trotible  tn 

and  naval  supplies,  workins; 

ot  dollars  at  stake  In  naval 

availKhle  for  propaganda? 


t  ta  murasT  un  maval  bkaivchs 


States  and  the  long  traditions 

the  dvU   authorities  of   the 

over    the    military    and    naval 

of    the   past    t>efore    them   the 

assure  civilian  supremacy  for 

Explained  the  Federalist,  "proved 

umpha. "       So  the  terras  of  the 

power  to  declare  war.  to  raise 

to  make  rules  for  the  gpvern- 

forces  Is  vested  In  Congress.     A 

Commander  In  Chief  of  the 

Tht  language  o^  our  (unda- 


raxauwwTS  havi  SAn> — vvm.L.  wht  MrwrtoN  thtm — th«  bmaxt  bots 

PAT    NO    ATTENnON    TO    DC.VD    PKESIDENTS 

And  to  bring  the  p.-<>ple  back  to  first  principles,  Presidents  haT» 
repeatedly  endorst'd  and  empha&l/A«d  t.^e  diK-f.rlne  of  civilian  suprem- 
acy Jefferson  mode  It  a  Hpecial  point  \n  his  first  inaugural.  Long 
afterward,  CooUdKe.  In  an  addrosa  at  the  Naviil  Academy,  referred 
to  this  essential  American  d<x:trine  and  declared  It  anew: 

This  doctrUie  of  clvi.hm  supremacy  l.'?  no  men-  boiirgeols  conceit. 
Men  trained  primarily  :v.  the   t.Thnology  of  warfare  are  not  more 
competent  than  civilians  to  dptermlne  the  fate  of  the  Nation. 
casAT  aarTAiN  wxrsTxi)  thi  war-making  powra  itom  hh  kings  of 

riNANCI 

The  fathers  of  this  Republic  had  the  plain  le-isons  of  BritUh 
history  for  their  guidance  They  knew  that  until  the  Independent 
right  of  the  King  to  command  the  Army  and  Navy  at  his  own  sweet 
win  was  wrested  from  him  the  development  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  p«»rsonal  llb»Tty  wa.s  Impossible  in  Great  Britain. 
And  American  cULzons  today  have  before  them  the  examples  of 
the  past  hundred  ypiirs  and  more-  of  pre-war  Germany,  where 
milluiry  ofllc-i.-il-s  snatched  control  from  the  civil  government  and 
nearly  wrecked  their  country;  of  TsarUst  Rus.sla.  whose  fate  calls 
for  no  comment  here,  and  of  contemporary  Japan,  where  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  snap  their  flnRcrs  at  the  civU  government  and  lead 
the  country  Into  desperate  ventures  Civilian  authorities  have  been 
fallible  and  have  made  mistakes,  but  their  blunders  have  been 
trivial  as  compared  with  the  tragic  havoc  wrought  by  naval  and 
miliury  intelligence 

MODDIN    WAaS    ARX    WARS    OF    NATIONS    OT    Dn»LOMACT,    OF    PaOPACAin>A, 
A.SD   OK    POPVLAR   SENTIMENT 

Since  modem  wrirs  are  wars  ot  nation'^,  of  diplomacy,  of  propa- 
gand:i,  and  of  popular  ser.'imrnt,  nothlnt;  could  be  more  perilous 
than  to  entrust  pn>parrdnpss.  pclicy,  and  management  to  bureau- 
crats narrowly  trained  In  th'>  traditlon.s  of  professionalism.  Civ- 
ilian .supremacy  Is  indi.sperusable   to  national  security. 

Granted  civilian  supremacy  In  military  affairs,  we  now  come  to 
the  other  pha.se  of  the  .subject  the  policy  of  the  United  States  In 
foreign  affairs  Who  Is  to  defln-  that?  Under  the  Constitution 
this  authority  Is  also  vested  in  civil  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, particularly   In   the  President  and  the  Senate. 

Then  what  policies  are  pos^slble'  Broatily  speiiklng,  two  policies. 
According  to  one  creed,  'he  United  States  Government  Is  to  Inter- 
pret the  rights  of  its  citizens  and  protect  their  property  In  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  mvist  have  an  army  and  navy  strong 
enough  to  enforce  its  decisions  agaln.st  any  power  or  combination 
of  powers  on  earth  Stripped  of  ail  verbiage,  of  perfunctory  trib- 
utes to  parities,  ratios,  and  limitations,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
propaganda  of  the  Navy  League  and  the  Navy  bureaucrats  resdly 
means. 

DETENDINC    AMERICA    I.N    rVTRT    CORNER    OE   THE    GLOBI 

Moreover,  '^hls  creed  has  hitjh  cfiaclal  .sanction  for  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Curtis  Wilbur,  in  a  ?f)eech  before  the  Con- 
necticut Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  7.  1925,  enumerated  the 
billions  of  dollars  which  certain  people  of  the  United  States  had 
Invested  abroad,  totaled  the  cmnierce  on  the  high  seas,  and  then 
said:  "These  vast  Interests  mu.st  be  con.sldered  when  we  talk  ot 
defending  the  aa^  •  •  •  To  defend  .■America,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  Its  interests  and  our  flag  In  every  comer  of  the 
globe."  To  be  sure,  his  language  is  vague,  either  because  he  had 
not  thought  his  way  through  his  own  proposition  or  preferred  to 
use  words  to  conceal  thought;  but  of  the  up.shot  there  can  be  no 
question:  The  Uni*ed  States  must  protect  the  economic  interests 
of  itjs  citizens  an>"where.  any  t:me.  jigaini^t  any  power  or  combina- 
tion of  powers,  and  thobe  interests  extend  to  all  countries  and  ail 
waters. 

PLATING   THE   Barn.SH    GAME 

That  Is  an  old  eame  of  course  Great  Britain  has  played  It, 
and  those  who  want  to  continue  it  will  do  well  to  examine  her 
present  plight.  Germany  under  William  n  and  Von  Tirpitz  played 
It.  and  her  present  state  :ilso  deserves  examination.  "We  can  lick 
creation,"  Is  a  sloean  gratifymt^  to  a  cert.iin  kind  of  chauvinist, 
but  those  who  propose  to  adr>pt  it  will  be  wi.s<>  to  count  the  cost 
in  advance.  At  all  events,  if  this  country  intends  to  operate  on 
that  the-iry.  it  must  cancel  the  KfllrE;g  P.-ict.  withdraw  from  arm»- 
limltation  treaties,  and  ^"l  ready  for  the  task  of  whipping  any- 
where any  power  or  combination  of  powers  In  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  policy  that  defines  American 
Interests  in  terms  of  the  domestic  civilization  of  the  United 
States,  that  considers  only  .idequ.ite  defense  for  those  Interests. 
and  proceeds  on  the  as.*-umptlon  of  live  and  let  live,  rather  than 
bombast  and  threats  This  policy  la  embodied  In  the  Kellogg 
Pact,  in  agreements  to  limit  ;irmaments.  and  In  open  declara- 
tions of  the  President  and  the  State  Department.  It  Is  summed 
up  tersely,  simply  and  clearly  by  President  Hoover  In  a  state- 
ment made  on  Navy  Day  October  27.  1931,  as  follows:  "The  first 
necessity  of  cur  Goverriment  Is  the  maintenance  of  a  navy  so 
efficient  and  stront;  t.'^.at  m  conj'inctlon  with  our  Army,  no  enemy 
may  ever  Invade  ur  country  The  ccm.mandlng  officers  of  otir 
forces  Inform  me  thai  we  axe  malntalni:ig  that  strength  and 
efficiency. 

TIIE    NWT    ANn    om    rOREIGN     POUCT 

"Ours  is  a  force  of  defense,  n  t  c  iT'^nse  To  maintain  forces 
less   than   that   strength    Is   to   destroy   naUon^    safety,    to   maio- 
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tain  greater  forces  Is  not  only  economic  injury  to  our  people  but 
;  threat  against  our  neighbors  and  would  be  righteous  cause  for 

•■Ovir  problem  in  to  assure  the  adjtjstment  of  our  forces  to  the 
minimum  based  upon  the  ouUook  in  the  world;  to  strive  for 
lower  armament  throughout  the  whole  world;  to  promote  good 
will  among  nations;  to  conduct  our  military  activities  with  rigid 
economy  to  prevent  extremists  on  one  side  from  undermining  the 
public  will  to  support  our  necessary  forces;  and  to  prevent  ex- 
tremists on  the  other  side  from  waste  of  public  funds/' 

Here  then,  are  the  Issues.  Are  the  civilian  branches  of  the 
Ftderai  Government  to  be  really  supreme  over  Army  and  Navy 
bureaucrats,  supported  by  tho  Navy  League  and  all  the  Interests 
of  cupidity  arrayed  behind  them?  ,,         , 

Is  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  policy  of 
bruK  and  bluster?  Or  the  policy  of  adequate  defense  for  truly 
national  interests,  conducted  on  principles  of  fairness  and  mod- 
eration? Upon  the  correct  answers  to  these  questions  hangs  the 
long  fate  of  American  civilization,  Nothiiig  less  than  that  Is 
now  at  stake. 

In  his  book  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard  pointed  out  that  naval 
experts  can  go  wrong,  and  told,  as  he  did  before  the  House 
committee,  of  the  terrific  folly  of  both  the  German  and 
the  British  navallsts  In  the  years  before  the  World  War 
when  they  were  participating  in  the  sxeat  naval  races  which 
we  are  now  copying. 

He  tells  the  story  of  the  alliances  between  the  steel  com- 
panies and  shipbuilders,  and  the  naval  officers  which  led 
both  nations  to  that  race. 

Reading  further  from  Dr.  Beard: 

SlttlnK  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  and  poverty  brought  upon  them 
bv  their  blind  surrender  to  blind  leaders,  the  people  of  Germany 
now  take  stock  of  their  past.  Had  they  restrained  the  hand 
of  th»  Navy  bureaucrats,  had  they  built  submarines  and  air- 
planes  Instead  of  battleships  which  the  experts  foisted  upon 
fhem  they  would  not  have  alienated  Great  Britain  and  would 
not  liave  brought  down  upon  their  heads  the  antagonism  of  the 

'^v^w^tmg  money  on  battleships  they  curtailed  the  equipment 
of  the  Army  and  so  weakened  It  that  victory  in  a  two-front  war. 
with  Britain  in  the  conlllct.  became  Impossible.  In  the  war. 
the  German  Na\7,  which  was  supposed  to  protect  commerce, 
proved  utterly  useless.  Had  the  Germans  curbed  the  Navy  bureau- 
crats, diverted  to  the  Army  money  squandered  on  the  Navy  they 
would  not  have  been  overwhelmed  by  disaster.  If  anything  Is 
established   by   history,   that    much   seems   beyond   dispute. 

He  points  out.  and  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  considered  the  dean  of  American  historians, 
formerly  having  held  the  chief  chair  of  history  at  Columbia 
University  and  receiving  all  the  academic  recognition  ever 
showered  upon  an  individual,  he  points  out  that  it  is  prac- 
Ucally  impossible  for  the  so-caUed  naval  experts  to  divorce 
themselves  from  their  own  personal  interest  in  the  situation. 

I  want  to  read  this  further  statement  from  the  able 
doctor: 

Very  quickly  then  the  armament  question  passes  beyond  things 
and  forces  which  can  be.  for  the  moment  at  least,  expressed  and 
calculated  In  mathematical  tenns.  Moreover,  It  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  It  from  disturbing  coUaterals  for  consideration  on  Its 

intrinsic  mertts.  n„>,* 

Every  true  patriot  would  wish  to  have  It  considered  In  the  light 
of  large  national  Interests  and  without  any  ^^^l^}^^°\^'^ 
clal  Interests.  UnhappUy,  to  judge  by  the  past,  this  seems  to  be 
almost  impossible.  The  Issue  involves  the  P'-°f^^°'^  P  '^l^'^J 
zeal  of  naval  officials  who,  as  a  rule,  look  with  Impatience.  If 
not  more,  on  "lay  interference  In  technical  matters. 

PATHro   THE   BnL   IN    BLOOD   AND   TEAKS 

They  know  from  bitter  experience  that  thsy  are  likely  at  any 
time  to  be  plunged  into  a  war  by  an  excited  populace  and  still 
more  excited  politicians,  without  satisfactory  preparation  for  It 
and  may  have  to  pay  the  bill  In  blood  and  tears.  They  wou  d  not 
be  human  If  they  did  not  seek  to  secure  all  Possible  material  sup- 
port for  any  enterprise  Into  which  they  may  be  hurled  by  the 
decisions   of  civilian   authorttles   who   do   not  have  to   risk   their 

^Besidertms,  which  must  be  placed  first  on  the  list,  naval  officers 
have  practical  Interests  at  stake;  more  ships,  more  posts,  bigger 
ships  and  bigger  posts,  more  prestige,  honors,  salaries,  star,  and 
perquisites.  ^  a  celebrated  English  statesman  once  remarked. 
If  vou  give  any  service  of  the  government  a  free  rein  It  will  ex- 
haust the  budget,  and  fighting  men;  and  In  their  search  for 
Etrateeic  frontiers  and  naval  bases,  will  want  to  annex  the  moon. 
S^rce  Lre  nist  facts  that  must  be  taken  Into  the  reckoning  when 
the  business  of  armaments  Is  considered. 

I  «;trongly  agree  with  Dr.  Beard  when  he  contends  that  if 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
right  In  demanding  that  the  profltfi  be  taken  out  of  war, 
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"then  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  American  Navy 
should  be  completely  dissociated  from  every  kind  of  private 
money -making  enterprise." 
He  says: 

In  view  of  the  vital  matters  Involved  In  national  defense,  all 
persons,  private  and  official,  who  write,  apeak,  and  advocate  In 
this  field  should  be  above  suspicion  as  to  Interested  motives. 
More  than  that,  they  should  lean  over  backward  In  severing  their 
connections  with  financial  considerations.  If  we  are  to  call  upon 
our  young  men  to  give  their  Uvea  to  their  country  and  taxpayers 
to  surrender  their  last  cent  If  necessary,  then  we  must  Insist  that 
singleness  and  purity  of  motive  shall  be  the  prime  characteristic 
of  those  who  meddle  with  naval  armamenU.  Men  with  dirty 
hands  have  no  right  to  speak  of  national  honor. 

They  are  a  peril  to  national  defense  for  by  their  machinations 
they  discredit  disinterested  efforts  to  provide  for  that  exigency. 
In  short.  In  this  division  of  politics  all  cards  must  be  on  the 
table  If  the  Navy  League  has  among  Its  supporting  membership 
persons  who  hold  stocks  In  steel.  shlpbuUdlng,  and  associated 
concerns  It  should  ask  them  to  withdraw  for  the  good  of  the 
great  cause. 

USTEN  TO  NONE  BUT  AMDICAW  PATMOTB TOaOlT  rOlKICN  PaOPAOAmJIBTi 

Not  that  they  are  corrupt,  but  Caesar's  wife  should  be  Impec- 
cable Likewise,  Members  of  Congress  and  naval  officials  should 
observe  the  correct  principle  that  an  honorable  judge  does  not 
sit  m  a  case  In  which  he  Is  interested.  Republics  are  as  likely 
to  be  destroyed  by   a  corruption   of   morals  within  as  by  attacks 

from  without  ^     ^     „  ,.  ,.       ,  .     .w 

With  the  arena  for  debate  cleared  and  the  fierce  light  of  truth 
flooding  every  part  of  it,  what  Is  the  first  problem  to  be  t-olved? 
It  is  simply  this;  What  Is  to  be  defended?  The  people  and  land 
of  this  continent— the  country  founded  by  our  fathers  snd 
mothers?  The  Western  Hemisphere  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
American  Samoa  and  the  Philippines?  Every  dollar  invested  by 
any  American  citizen  anywhere  on  tne  wide  surface  of  the  earth? 
Every  American  merchant  or  capitalist  everywhere,  no  matter  what 
he  may  be  doing?  These  questions  are  Imperative,  for  no  Instru- 
ments of  defense  can  be  InteUlgenUy  devised  tmtU  It  U  known 
what  they  are  to  defend. 

This  raises,  Incidentally,  the  question  of  why  the  American 
Navy  has  suddenly  added  the  outpost  of  Samoa  to  its  main 
defense  line.  In  the  policy  amendment  added  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  the  old  defensive  triangle  we 
talked  about  for  so  many  years,  stretching  from  the  Aleutian 
Inlands  to  Hawaii,  to  Panama,  was  put  out  of  Joint,  and  by 
the  adding  of  Samoa,  which  you  will  see  is  some  2.600  mllea 
beyond  Hawaii.  That  little  addition  takes  in  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  mUes  of  sea  which  was  not  in  our  defensive 
line  before. 

MAJ.  GEN.  WnXIAM  C.  KTVERS  STEAKS 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers,  retired,  formerly 
stationed  In  the  Philippines.  He  takes  violent  exception  to 
the  addition  of  Samoa  to  our  defense  lines,  and  his  words  are 
so  much  worth  listening  to  in  this  matter  that  I  ask  to  have 
them  read  by  the  Clerk. 

This  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Times.  Sunday.  March 

27,  1938: 

To  the  EDrroE  of  the  New  York  Tnras ;  ^        ^  ^  * 

Two  public  officials  have  recently  made  striking  statements  eon- 
cerning  the  Philippines.  The  Chief  of  Operations  of  the  Navy. 
^mlral  iahy  foVmally  gave  to  the  Vinson  Naval  Committee  hi* 
^SoiS  judgment  that  "the  Nav^  which  America  now  has 
and  the  Nav7  which  it  will  have  when  it  is  Increased  by  the  author- 
Uy  contained  in  this  bill  will  be  ^riously  Inadequate  to  the  task 
of  sending  a  naval  force  to  the  PhUlpptnes."  Again.  I  said  It 
woSd  require  at  least  three  times  this  amount  of  Increase  of 
Tur  pre^t  Navy  to  warrant  undertaking  such  an  expedition  and 
?  doSbWf  we  could  with  three  times  the  Increase."  And  that  a 
flee?  about  Twice  the  size  of  the  fleet  of  any  Asiatic  naval  power 
would  iS^ required  to  carry  on  a  war  In  the  vicinity  of  the  PhUlp- 
plnes. 

VAST     EXPENDITimES     NECESSAHT     IF     WE     FOLLOW     THE     WRONG     FOEEIOH 

POLICT 

The  sum  mentioned  In  the  Vinson  bill  Is  one  and  one-fourth 
bUlSns  So  that  we  see.  in  order  to  protect  the  Philippines,  or  to 
recapture  the  islands,  an  Initial  expenditure  for  construction  alone 
of  four  billions  would  be  necessary. 

Admiral  Leahy  had  also  stated  more  than  once  that  -the  defen- 
sive Uneofthe  American  Navy  at  the  present  time  reaches  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  Samoa,  and  to  the 
C^aT  "Sere  is  also  In  the  Atlantic  a  defensive  line  that  runs 
fr^  the  Canal  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  the  coast  of  Maine. 

sTx  wleks^iterthe  publicity  given  to  Admiral  l^ahVs  opinions, 
which  w?r7sSnd  and  clear  and  which  contained  the  Iftestauthort- 
UUve  public  naval  Judgment  on  the  subject,  the   United  State. 
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Fllipi:i<>«  would  continue  their 
the  islands.  

TTTE  C«IAT  Q  U  EB 1  tOW  OT 

The  President  of  the  Common 
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Ur    Quezon  haa  long  mude  It  cl' 
(fovernment  v.nder  which  the  PhU" 
and  tave  the  complete  control  of 
has    frequently    expreaaed    the    ne 
Amer.ca,  to  be  regulated  by  treaty 
grass.     The  new  Philippine  atate — a: 
aa   pLumed    and    dcalred   by   the   Cc 
be  or.e  In  which  the  United  Sta.tef 
to   go   to   Its   defens*? 

It    ;s   apparent    that    a    campaign 
tn    tfee    PhUlpplxMS   and    tn    the 
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dicticn  c&n  be  ventured  that  If  Mr 
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people. 

imrraaiJTT  fiofobb) 

Th.r    PhlUpplnea    occ\ipy    a    mat 
Bwltzerl&nd.  whose  neutrality  has 
beoaiiae   It   Is  to  the   selflah   national 
coantnaa  to  haf«  SwttaerUnd 
Rnasia.  China.  Prance,  the 
traUa    bare    a    deep    and    aelfish 
pcrmuMnt  neutrality  of  the 

I  beltere  the  falatlng  law  for 
ptnea  ought  to  be  earned  out.     I 
PhUii^plnea   has   been   done   well. 
have  completed  our  task  In  the 
at  Washington  to  aet  up  a  dQiL..._~. 
tba  UllplnoB  rely  on  tti  permanencrT 
or   alter  a  law   passed   by   its   pr^*^ 
hard-working  people  with  racial 
fo-vern  thetnaelTrs  well.   If  the 
ean  )w  arranged  by  otir  own  | 
lieges  tn  the  Amertean  market  for 

Th<*   High  Commlaaloner  makes 
torch  of  liberty  In  the  Orient:   an 
Par  Kaat:    do  not  scxittle.  save  d« 
Uanlr.y   was   ts  the   Par  Bast  long 
Philippines. 

nCBllMQ    A    CKKAT    ATV    C06TLT    WAS 
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the  existing  Filipino  GoTern- 

means  that  the  UDlted 
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IHK  PHlLiPf INtS 
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We   fought   well   tn   a   great 
OeTTTAny.    the  future  of  eastern 
by  the  people  who  life  there— *y 
nus  ts  what  we  Insist  on  In  the 

As  to  scuttling:   A   number   of 
walking   through    some   of   the    . 
year?  ago.     The   Governor   General 
ooDetabulary  to  And  out  their 
visiters   said    that    they    were 
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Islands.  Canton  Island  and  Encerbury  Island,  a  few  weeks 
a«a  We  are  now  stretching  3Ut  to  the  place  that  our 
defense,  instead  of  being  a  sin:  pie  defense,  is  a  spearhead 
directed  right  at  the  heart  of  tb  e  Orient. 

I  ion  more  than  worried  aboujt  this  new  American  foreign 
policy  m  the  Par  East.    It  te 
our  aeck  Into  the  hottest  and 
woriil    Qreat  mass  movement^ 
and  economic  lines  may  be  expt  cted  not  only  in  such  coun 
tries  as  China,  but  also  tn  Brlilsh  India,  in  French  Indo- 
chin.4.  and  In  all  the  other  parti  of  the  eastern  world  where 
the  European  na»^*'«"«  attempt  t  a  become  masters  over  alien 


.  iodependence  of  the  Phillp- 
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a  number  of  years. 
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ocracy  In  the  Orient.     Chrls- 

before   we  ever   heard   of   tlie 


TO    UAJLX    THX    WOaLO    SATE    FOS 
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Americas. 
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Wbluam  C.  Rrvixs. 
Major  Oeneral.  United  Stuiej  of  Ameriea    {retired). 

^  New   York.  JfrcH.  21,   193i. 


indefensible  outpost,  to  our 
with  the  taking  of  the  two 


dangerous.     It  is  stretjchlng 
most  turbulent  part  of  the 
along  religious  and  racial 


WHY   r'.TLrUE   SAMOA   IN   OV^    UKTTVSK   LINTSt 

That  we  are  chanein?::  our  p<^I.'"'  m  that  part  cf  the  world 
IS.  I  think,  beyond  que.suon,  The  mclusion  of  Samoa  in  thr} 
defease  line  and  full  2  600  miles  a'^ay  from  Hawaii  i.s  only 
one  evidence.  Fiir^hf^r  evidence  i.s  in  the  rnciio  talk  by  High 
Commissioner  McNutt.  who  said  that  regardless  of  what  Con- 
gress had  decided  in  193.^  and  res^raJdiess  of  what  another 
Congress  had  decided  m  1934  the  Unl'ed  State. s  must  not  get 
cut  of  the  Philippines.  Tli:'^  's.as  echoed  by  the  President 
of  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Quezon. 

Was  there  any  r'buk.-  ol  HiKh  Commi.v-ioner  McNutt  by 
his  immediate  5up*>nor,  thf  Secr^^'ary  cf  War?  There  was 
not  a  word.  Was  there  any  rebuke  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner by  his  ukimate  sup'-nor,  the  President?  There  was 
not  a  word  Instead  the  nnw^pap^^rs  th*'  n^rt  dav  said  that 
the  President,  in  off  the  record  conversation  with  the  re- 
porters, had  announced  that  'he  whole  question  was  being 
reconsidered. 

ST^TTNC  IN'  TlfE   PHILIPPTNT3 

That  sam."^  day  the  ptip^^rs  carrlrd  the  information  that  a 
prominent  congressional  leader  had  stated  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, we  were  not  coins  to  eet  out  of  the  Philippines.  Here 
were  heav\'  administration  runs  beincr  brought  to  bear,  and 
they  blasted  a  hole  through  the  Philippines  independence, 
cu"  bie  encuch  to  sail  a  whole  battle  flt-et  through.  Hardly 
had  this  interchantie  between  High  CommLssioner  McNutt 
and  President  Quezr^n  taken  place  but  Secretary  Hull  rushed 
Into  Rive  it  all  his  blessing.  On  March  17,  he  spoke  before 
the  Washington  Press  Club,  and  his  remarks  will  be  found 
in  the  Congression.\l  Record  for  March  18.  and  there  said 
that  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  Onent.  He  said  it  was  a 
large  part  of  the  world  and  if  we  did  not  care  to  secure  the 
maintenance  of  "orderly  processas"  there,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  help  secure  them  in  Europe.  Now  is  not  that  states- 
manship of  the  first  order? 

iMPosiJJC  oca  wrLi.  o^  rm  nnxrrrr 

Tn  other  words,  if  we  did  r.ot  impose  our  wil!  on  the  Orient 
and  have  everything  dune  Lliere  according  to  Hoyle,  we  could 
not  impose  our  will  on  Europe  and  have  ever^-thixig  done  there 
In  the  way  we  wanted  it  dune.  This  you  might  well  call  the 
philosophy  of  our  new  :r.:pcriali.5m.  We  are  not  staying  In 
Cl'dna  and  the  Philippines  for  the  ?ake  of  the  money  there 
but  simply  for  the  sake  of  "orderly  proce.'^ses."  What  these 
orderly  processes  are  I  do  not  knr^w  If  they  mean  that 
nothing  could  happen  In  the  world,  if  nobody  can  Are  a  gun 
anywhere  but  what  we  have  to  meddle  and  muddle  and 
ma^cle  in.  it  certainly  is  a  new  foreign  policy,  quite  as  new 
as  that  of  staying  in  the  Philippines.  I  think  it  is  very  sig- 
ni:!icant  that  all  this  talk  about  stayine  in  the  Orient  and 
orderly  processes  ha^  Cume  up  just  wht:n  the  Navy  bill  was 
be:ng  rushed  through  Cungres.-^.  Apparently  our  adminis- 
trittion  wants  evf^ry  foriitrn  n.'\*:on  to  know  that  fh*^  Na\7 
bill  has  something  to  do  with  th--^  new  foreign  policy  its 
spokesmen  are  enuiiCiauii^  from  time  to  time. 

rmiNG     THE    STAETTNG     GUN     IN     A    CBXAT     NAVAL    RACl 

Of  course  we  are  getting  Japan  started  off  on  a  naval  race. 
We  are  firing  the  starting  gun.  I  wish  to  quote  from  a 
message  to  the  New  York  Times: 

ToKTO.  Friday.  Anrt!  1  -The  United  States  Navy  is  accused  today 
by  the  newspaper  Hoclii  cf  praciiciag  lauding  operations  and  train- 
ing for  a  tnuis-Pacific  war  witii  Japau  as  LLe  hj-poihetical  enemy 
in  the  present  maneuvLTs 

This  charge  is  based  on  reports  that  an  unidentified  warship 
appeared  on  Sunday  an^id  the  Truk  Tslmd^,  a  mandated  group, 
turned  searchUght.s  on  an  lilaud.  and  then  disappeared.  The  war- 
ship's presence  was  connecttd  with  the  United  States'  naval 
miuicuver.? 

Hochi  considers  the  Incid'^^nt  as  proof  of  repor*.s  that  the  United 
States  Nary  i£  IcciudinK'  Japiui's  maiKlated  islands  in  the  scope 
oX  maneuyers.  It  declare-^  the  .\nierlcan  maneuver  area  has  been 
eipanded  frum  the  Aleutian  I.siand,s-Hawali -Panama  triangle  to 
th?  great  Pacific  retrlon  centering  around  Canton.  Wake,  Ender- 
berry.    Samoa,    Howland,    Baler,    and    Phoenix    Islands. 

HTW  AND  DISTAKT  OtHTOSTS  OF  IMPrRLALISM 

Among  recent  evidences  that  the  United  States  is  preparing  for 
trans-Pacific  operation.s  Hochl  lists  the  Tlslt  of  United  States 
cruisers  to  Singapore,  ttte  claims  tx>  Canton  and  Endei berry  Islanda 
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thus   advancing   air   bases   to   the   southeast    In    the    direction    of    ] 
Japanese -mandated  islands,  organization  of  the  present  maneuver- 
ing   fleet    and    the    fact    that    It    is    constantly    practicing    landing 

^^To^chrarjrues  that  the  plans  of  the  United  States  to  build  five 
batt"esh.?JT45  Sod  to  5lV  ions  each  shows  the  fleet  is  designed 
for  fl'taclc    not  for  defease.  ,  .    ^.  „ 

•Certain  quarters."  according  to  Hochi.  "view  with  regret  the 
nosmve  and  aggressive  attitude*  of  the  United  States  and  declares 
St  the  propaSnda  that  American  naval  armaments  are  defensive 

^' ^'^f^S'S^nihe  article  not  a  single  sentence  Indicates  i^wareness 
rf  The  fc  that  Japan  had  an  opportunity  to  prevent  construction 
nf  qn  called  agRre^sive  tvpes  of  battleships  and  refused  to  u.e  it- 

in  the  aSce  of  official  notification.  Rear  Admiral  KlyosW 
Koda  chief  of  the  naval  affairs  propagation  department,  declined 
Todav  uTcomment  on  the  Invocation  of  the  escalator  clause  in  the 
T.nHnn  Naval  Treaty  by  the  United  SUtes.  Britain,  and  France, 
Kyond  saying  Safjapin  was  watching  the  situation  with  grave 
concern. 

The  following  pertains  to  the  escalator  notes  exchanged, 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times: 

WAsmNGTON  March  31.— Notes  were  exchanged  ^^^yJ°J^^}Z 
annou^crn^^he  mtentlon  of  Great  Bnta^-^^^-'^^J^.ti^^J^^^IS 
States  to  resort  to  escalation  under  ^^|.^^°",^^;^ij™7the 
order  to  build  battleships  in  excess  of  35.000  tons,  in  view  oi  tne 
unc^ertamty  surrounding  Japanese  construction   plans.     The   notes 

"^¥h?Lritld"smes'rnf;'otes  to  the  British  Embassy  here  for 
trans^ssioTto  Great  Britain.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  India 
othT^  Canadian  legation,    and    to    the    French    Embassy     Great 
Britain   and   France   sent   their   notes   to   the   diplomats    in   their 

''S'hile  France  Joined  in  the  notice,  It  is  understood  that  she  w^U 
not   build  larger  battleships   unless  compelled  to  by  the   building 

P^°^T^w  ii^'f^rTattllSpr wmf e'determlned  after  conf erenc^ 
of  navH  experts  but  tentatrvely  It  has  been  decided.  a«;ording  to 
auth'omatU^  reports,  to  build  battleships  of  around  4^000  tons. 
nf»ssiblv  armed  with  18-lnch  guns  Instead  of  16-lnch  guns, 
^^ice  th^e  detaUs  have  been  definitely  determined  the  United 
states  will  utilize  the  higher  limits  in  the  construction  of  new  \ 
blttfeshTps  as  they  are  laid  down.  Plans  to  this  end  are  said 
already  to  ^  well  advanced,  but  details  are  witHheld  for  reasons 
of  military  secrecy. 

If  a  great  deal  of  agitation  had  not  already  been  stirred  up  j 
against  the  Japanese,  we  would  listen  to  this  comment,  which 
we  are  not  doing  now.  and  realize  that,  as  Senator  Vandenberg 
pointed  out  on  the  27th.  we  are  the  ones  who  are  starting  the 
building  of  45.000-ton  ships. 

The  immediate  reaction  of  our  proposal  to  build  this  super- 
Navy  is  sho^-n  in  the  following  report  from  Tokyo,  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  3: 

Tokyo  April  2  —'With  tmanlmlty  indicating  a  common  source  of 
inspiration,  the  press,  after  Its  silence  yesterday  announces  Itmt 
the  Japanese  Navv  must  reexamine  its  buUding  plans  followirig  the 
British- American 'decision  to  escalate.  The  Implication  intended  to 
be  drawn  Is  that  Japan  is  not  yet  constructing  supersHips  and  is 
being  forced  to  begin  by  the  other  powers. 

WhUe  the  press  docUely  prints  this  theory  the  explanation  it 
publishes  with  the  Anglo-American  escalation  notes  reveal  distinct 
embarrassment.  Between  the  lines  It  is  easy  to  see  the  contention 
that  if  Japan  is  not  building  superships  there  was  gross  Ineptitude 
somewhere  in  failing  to  say  the  word  that  would  have  prevented 
the  other  powers  from  doing  so.  „,,w=.^,,c    tr. 

The  former  argument  that  the  powers  were  discourteous  in 
asking  information  about  Japan's  naval  building  plans  has  dis- 
appe^ed.  It  Is  now  alleged  that  the  powers  knew  Japan  was  not 
building  large  ships.  As  evidence,  all  newspapers  cite  the  reply 
that  the  naval  minister,  Admiral  Mitsumasa  Yonal.  made  to  a 
member  of  the  accounts  committee  on  March  16: 

-The  questioner  asks,"  said  Admiral  Yonal,  "if  our  answer  did 
not  give  the  Impression  that  Japan  is  building  big  ships,  but  as 
far  as  Japan  Is  concerned,  we  have  been  strictly  observing  the 
principle  of  nonmenace  and  nonaggression,  all  we  want  being  an 
independent  program  suited  to  our  needs  and  national  charac- 
teristics. 

JAFANXSE  STATIMENT 

"Thierefore  we  are  not  building  any  unusually  large  ships  nor 
do  we  intend  building  such  ships.     I  can  make  a  definite  promise 

on  this  point."  ^   ^^     ^,         .. . 

This  reply  which  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time  It  was 
made  In  an  'uninteresting  committee,  Is  now  put  forward  as  evi- 
dence that  the  powers  are  not  motivated,  as  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  says,  by  Japan's  refusal  to  furnish  Information.  In 
Nlchi  Nichl's  words  "This  is  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  no  Justi- 
fiable reason  why  'Britain  and  America  should  blame  Japan  for 
their  decision  to  escalate." 

The  Japanese  press  knows  Admiral  Yonal  8  reply  was  not  an 
answer  to  the  powers'  question,  which  the  government  formally 
refused  to  answer,  but  In  the  present  atmosphere  the  editors  deem 


It  wiser  not  to  ask  whv.  If  Japan  is  not  buUding  ships  of  more 
than  35.000  tons,  she  did  not  say  so  when  the  answer  would  have 
prevented  escalation. 

A.sahi  stat^-'s  that  Japan  will  "resolutely  disregard"  the  United 
Stiites  and  British  notes.  The  navy  holds,  according  to  Asahl. 
that  Japan  can  ignore  any  arrai^gements  the  three  powers  make 
amon;:'  themselve.'-  because  "our  navy  stands  firmly  for  independent 
economical  armaments.  " 

A.^iUii  also  announces  that  some  partial  changes  mutt  be  made 
In  the  existing  program  to  meet  the  vu-gent  need  of  safeguarding 
the  nations  security,  since  the  United  States  and  Brita'n  are 
about   .o  lead  an  InTmeiise  building  race. 

NAVAL  RACE  WU-L  BE   A   TERRIFIC   Bt-TRDEN   ON   THE  TAXPATERS  OT  AUEUCA 

The  naval  race  will  be  a  terrific  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
of  America.  The  present  program  before  us  increased  from 
$880,000,000  in  early  February  to  $1,156,000,000  now.  Very 
few  of  us  know  the  way  the  shipbuilders  take  advantage  of 
the  needs  of  the  Government  to  make  money  and  increase 
prices,  and  it  is  doubted  that  this  authorization  will  cost  less 
than  $2,000,000,000  before  it  ts  completed,  but  my  point  is 
that  that  wUl  only  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Once  a  naval 
race  is  started,  there  is  no  withdrawing  from  it.  It  is  like 
getting  into  the  Philippines.  We  have  been  there  40  years, 
and  we  have  been  trying  to  get  out  a  good  part  of  that  time, 
and  we  have  not  yet  succeeded.  It  is  doubtful  that  we  will 
succeed  even  by  1960  and  maybe  never.  Getting  into  a  naval 
race  is  like  that. 

ADMINISTRATION  SILKNT THrX  HAVl  NO  ANSWSS 

What  impresses  me  about  this  discussion  of  the  naval  Wll 
is  that  the  charges  and  objections  of  those  who  are  opposing 
it  are  making  are  not  answered  by  the  administration.  They 
were  made  in  a  briefer  form  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
various  able  Representatives,  but  they  were  not  answered 
there.  Take  the  simple  matter  of  defense.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  the  defense  of  the  NaUon  is  in  the  hands  of  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  Army,  according  to  General 
Westover's  testimony  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 1938,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
harbors  of  this  country  and  also  the  naval  bases  in  this 
country  and  in  the  outlying  islands.  The  Army  has  2.030 
planes  at  present,  and  the  Navy  has  1,950.  The  usual  raUo 
is:  Army,  60:  Navy.  40.  Yet  not  a  single  general  was  caUed 
to  testify  either  in  the  House  or  Senate  on  the  question  of 
defense  of  this  Nation  which  can  be  given  by  the  Army.  It 
was  assumed  apparently  that  there  was  no  defense  extending 
far  out  to  sea  except  the  Navy. 

WHT    NOT  CAl-L    IN   THE   ARMT?       THI   ARMY    CAN    DETDTO   AMZEICA 

The  Army  is  supposed  to  keep  a  fleet  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  our  coasts.  It  would  seem  to  me  simple  common 
sense  to  call  in  the  Army  generals  and  ask  them  what  they 
are  doing  to  defend  this  country  before  we  decide  that  the 
Navy  must  have  3,000  planes.  After  the  Navy  has  3,000 
planes  as  this  bill  stipulates  and  authorises,  the  Army  will 
come  in  here  asking  for  4,500,  more  than  double  its  present 
quota,  and  the  two  services  together  will  have  7.500  planes. 
Now  if  it  were  only  planes,  I  would  not  object,  but  these  levi- 
athans and  dinosaurs  of  the  deep  are  unnecessary  to  our 
defense,  and  they  will  produce  unbearabl-.    axes  and  taxation 

in  America.  .     .^       ^  *  *. 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  answer  to  the  statement 
that  we  are  able,  by  using  the  Army  and  Navy  together,  to 
keep  any  foe  hundreds  of  mUes  away  from  our  shores. 

In  the  House  it  was  charged,  as  it  has  been  charged  here, 
that  this  administration  is  taking  us  on  a  new  foreign  poUcy, 
quite  disregarding  the  wishes  of  Congress  and  forgetUng 
our  traditions  of  foreign  policy.  That  has  not  been  answered. 
The  only  answer  given  Is  that  of  Chairman  Vinsok.  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  who  cited  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Hull: 

SICRETART   OF  STATE  AND  HIS  POLICT 

In  no  uncertain  terms  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  July  18,  1937. 

announced  the  following  policy:  ^  _  ♦ »i„*^„.t>,- 

"This  country  constantly  and  consistently  advocates  maintenance 

°  "We'advocate  national  and  International  self-restraint. 

•'We  advocate  abstinence  by  all  nations  from  use  of Jorce  In  pur- 
suit of  policy  and  from  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations. 
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proble: 


saicttty 


•pxl 


otabllibed 


promctlon 


"Wf  Mlvocatc  tdlTHtaaent  of 
toy  pn  »■■■•■  of  peaceful  necotiAtion 
"Mft   advocate  faltWul  otwervanc* 
•^holdmg  tbe  prlnnjMe  of  Uie 
^odlficatloD  of  proTlakvu  of  tre«tlea 
ottferljr  proce— «■  carried  out  In  a 

"W*   believe  In  reepect.  by  all  natlo^a 
p«tarmaooe  bj  aO  natVana  of 

nVf  ataiMl  for  rerttaltrtng  and 

"Wf   advocate  steps  toward 
Btabil  ty  the  world  over. 

"W(  advocate  lowerln«  or  remoTtn^ 
national  trade 

"Wf  aeek  efffctive  quality  of 
arte   jpon  all  natlona  application 
treatment. 

"We  believe  In  limitation  and 

Realtztnf  the  nevewlty  for 
for  n<itk»nal  aectirlty.  we  are 
own  anxM^  farces  in  proportion  to 
other  oountiiM 

"W<>  avoid  entering  Into  alliances 
w<e  believe  in  eooperatlve  effort  by 
tn  fU[)part  of  the  principles 


nif  In  International  relationi 
Lnd  agreement. 
oi  International  agreements. 

of  treaties,  we  believe  tn 

when  need  therefor  arlMS.  by 

t  of  OiUtual  helpfulness  and 


■tre:  igthenlng 


coi  omerrlal 


of 


redi  ctlon  of  armament, 
maintaining  armed  farces  adequate 
to  reduce  or  to  Increase  our 
rkluctlons  or  Increases  made  by 


prepan  d 


herelnbf  fore 


entangling  commitments,  but 
]  iwiceful  and  practicable  means 
contained. " 


luiiti  1  ijiu  om  OBZAT  srans' 


Wlien  the  Secretary  uses  the 
refers  to  the  State  Department ; 
are  foiTrettlng  all  the  admonitions 
Jackj^on.  and  Lincoln,  and  all 
gloiious  past,  and  "we"  now 
affairs  devoid  of  all  common 
and  boastfulness.  aggresslre 
foreii^n  and  domestic  affairs  o 
llaric  my  words,  that  means  tro«|ble 

The  statement  of  the  Secrett 
statesmanlike  and  tn  parts  as 
ckHMiy  blue  slQes.    It  can  mean 
Dothinff.     It  bodes  us  no  good 
pointed  out  to  Senators  that  our 

nXTLL  TO  L 

the 


chirt 
Beaa& 
anl 


Again  by  way  of  answer  to 
new  pobcy,  Chairman  Vxwsok 
of  Si-cretary  Hull  to  Congressm^ 

I  rxAj  say  that  the  policy  I  anno 
being   strictly  obeerved;    that   Is. 
avotdt.  on  the  one  hand.  eztreoxiA  i 
oal    fntangkements,    and.    on    the 
with    Its    tendency    to    cans*'    olhei 
Natlrn   Is   more   or  less   afraid;    th 
or  er  tangling  commitments.  It  Is 
this  and  octher  countries  have 
)ecti^•eB.  for  this  Oovemment  to 
emments  of  such  other  countries 
eoed  on  parallel  lines,  but  resenrtnfc 
JtKtgioent  and  right  of  Lndependenx 


But  I  wish  to  call  to  your  atiention 
voca'ves  "proceeding  on  parallel 
a  new  foreign  policy. 

By  way  of  denying  it  was  a 
VntsoN  quoted  the  quarantine 


WTien  an  epidemic  of  physical  d 
munity   approve*   and   )oln*   In    a 
order  to  protect  the  healthy  of  the 
tbe  cifeease 

Then  remarked: 

Th  »e   who   seek    to   distort    this 
sentence      Let  me  quote  It  to  you: 

'It    is   my   determination   to 
adop :  every  practicable  measure  to 

We  propose  to  quarantine 
dlseaw  of  war.  and   by  that   mcth 
tn  any   alien  quarrels,   and    in 
country. 

In  other  words,  we  apply  the  q 
strorg  navy  the  health  of  the 
the  disease  of  war. 

As  a  mnann  of   that  quarantine 
fenc*   to  protect  our  house,  our 
Is  rtle  In  this  world.     That  fenoe 
by  t.iis  building  program  we  will 
thcnby  prot«ctlng  this  eountry 


oursel  ves 
Id 
turn 


Tills  Is  the  most  amusing 
speeiii  that  was  ever  made.    Inktead 
It  mi^aos  that  we  quarantine  ouijselves. 


for  the  rights  of  other*  and 
obligations. 

at  IntematlonaJ  law 
of  economic  security  and 


at  excessive  barriers  in  Inter - 


opportunity,   and   we 
the  principle  of  eqtiallty  of 


or  THE  rasT 

'vot6  "^e."  I  take  it  that  he 

and  he  might  well  add  "we" 

of  Washington.  Jefferson. 

Dur  great  statesmen  of  our 

a  new  course  in  foreign 

and  filled  with  bombast 

Insistent  meddling  in  the 

Asia.  Europe,  and   Africa. 

ahead — that  means  war. 

of  State  is  anjrthing  but 

Tagrue  and  indefinite  as  the 

everything  and  it  can  mean 

On  the  contrary.  I  have 

policies  are  new.  j 

\mijom 

charge  that  there  was  a 
^s  foreed  to  cite  the  letter 
n  Ludlow. 


meed  during  last  Au^rust  is  still 

Mat    this    Oovemment    carefully 

iitematloDalism.  with  its  polltl- 

Dther    hand,    extreme    isolation. 

nations    to    believe    that    th:s 

while   avoiding    any    alllar.re.s 

appropriate  and  advisable,  when 

rmon  interest  and  common  ob- 

eichanife  Information  with  gov- 

Rnd    where  practicable    to  pro- 

always  the  fullest  freedom  of 

of  action. 


coirmon 


new 


that  thus  far  he  ad- 
lines."    And  I  claim  that  is 


foreign  policy.  Chairman 
sbeech  at  Chicago: 


Uftr 


^ound 


Cnun 


inte  Tjretatlon 


1  sense  starts  To  spread  the  rnm- 
quarantlne   of    the   patients    in 

ccmmunity  against  the  spread  of 


example   forget    the   very   next 

pu^ue    a   policy   of   peace   and   to 

avoid  involvement  m  war  " 
from  catching  the  enevous 
we  win   not  become   Involved 
will    preserve    peace   far   this 


Representative  Chttt^c-h  statfd  at  the  concIaMon  of  the 
minority  report  in  the  House  that  the  bill  was  not  a  defense 
bill- 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  It  wa.*  proposfd  the  International  situation 
today  and  our  existing  Navy  together  with  the  »4. 000. 000 .000  pro- 
gram authorized  only  4  years  a«;o  I  am  <?tncerely  convinced  that  only 
one  conclusion  can  be  madr  thus  bi'.lion-dollar  additional  authori- 
zation bill  is  not  for  the  purpviee  of  national  defons*^  The  argument 
of  fielf -defense  neces.sity  ;>  a  dt'l.beritie  camoufliige. 

That  has  never  been  answered 

He  stated  again  that  it  ha.s  be.n  .stated  on  this  floor  before 
that  there  is  enough  auLhonziiUon  ncv  to  build  up  to  24 
battleships.    We  do  not  need  the  extra  three.    He  said: 

But,  Mr  Chairnna:;,  wh'-n  a  nf"^'  battW^shlp  Is  constructed  to 
rep  ace  one  thnt  l.«  overage  r  mu.'st  not  be  for?t:)tton  that  the 
repracpd  battleship  i.**  ^'\l[  in  ■■x.s'fncp  fr.der  the  terms  of  this 
bill  the  replacetl  battleship  is  retained  It  i8  not  Just  so  much 
scnip.  On  the  rontran,-  the  •■\':dcncf  before  our  committee  Indi- 
caieis  that  they  ra;-.  be  n,  Klernlzed  and  Improved,  in  keeping  with 
more  recent  de^•elopments  :n  battleship  con.struction  As  stated  m 
our  minority  report  'replacement  is  a  nu.snomer  We  should  not 
be  deceived  by  it  Lt't  it  be  distinctly  understood  what  this 
"replacement."  'underage."  and  overage  termincdot:^  means  L«t 
It  te  dlstln<:Uy  understood  that  with  t.his  bill  and  existing  law  It  is 
possible  to  have  a  flee-  of  M  ha'tiest  ip«,  16  of  which  will  be  entirely 
nev.-  and  16  of  which  can  be  modernLzec    and  made  practically  new 

It  was  charged  in  the  Hou-se  that  a  battleship  was  an  Instru- 
ment of  aggression;  it  is  not  for  defense.  That  was  not 
an.^wered.  This  charge  wa.s  made  in  thr  .speech  of  Repre- 
ser.lative  Chtrch  nn  March  14,  In  which  he  said: 

I'  IS  fjertinent  to  ask  What  Is  the  nature  of  a  battleship?  If  you 
make  a  study  of  the  various  disarn.ament  conferences  and  naval 
strutegy,  you  will  n^ad.ly  conclude  ihat  a  battleship  has  always  been 
corjJldered  an  irvstrum^nt  of  agpresslnn.  Tliey  have  never  been 
considered  anythinR  else  Their  mam  function  is  that  of  battle — 
to  neek  out  the  enemy  and  de.suoy  him 

TVie  function  and  purptise  of  a  battleship  can  probably  be  best 
explained  by  quoting  the  u  rds  of  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy, 
Chief  of  NavaJ  Opemtion.s.  In  lii.s  te-stunony  before  our 
committee 

'  All  of  the  cipiial  .ships  of  the  Ur.i'ed  S-a*cs  are  battleships. 
Thit  type  combines  the  crrente«»  ronrentmtion  of  fighting  strength 
an<l  power  of  survival  p<-i8.-lhle  ir.  i.me  hull  ' 

1  al.so  call  your  attciai  m  t<  the  resp<tn.-''  the  admiral  made  to 
a  (juestlcn  prupcuiidC'l  l.y  n.y  rric:-.d  ai^d  ctilleixgue  from  Maine 
Mr    BRFW«rT-rR 

Mr     Bre-astfr    \'.'hat    Is    »he    rriislng    radius  of    battleships    In 
general "" 

Admiral  Li>ht    AIxjU'    15,r><Aj  nule.s  " 

]  do  no*  t.hmk  it  :-.e^  ■■<■  ,v",  •  ,  pr-'ss  this  point  ftirther  The 
majonty  of  the  Navr^l  .\:T,iirs  (?i"'TT:ml"ee  adml''  in  their  report 
thut  the  battleship  ts  an  Instrument  of  agcressinn  Your  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  lantruage  on  ;)uee  8  of  that  report; 

'The  fighting  .strentrth  of  a  battle.shlp  is  a  combination  of 
oflf'nslve  power  and  the  power  of  .su.'^'ival   ' 

.-vre  we  so  naive  as  to  believe  for  1  min-ite  that  a  potential  fleet 
cf  i:  battle.sh:j)s.  ■*■■.!;.  a  cruising  radius  cf  1  ^  (X)0  miles,  i.s  a  navy 
for  self-defens«- '  .-Vre  we  >!)  na;ve  iu,  'o  believe  the  majority  can 
art  ue  fir  this  bill  on  the  pramd  that  it  ;s  ncoes-sar.'  for  our 
na.ional  defense  when  th-  v  ask  us  re  aii'hnrize  tiie  construction 
:  of  three  more  battle.ships  which  thev  admit  to  be  designed  for 
off-^nsive  purpojses  anci  wh..h  are  dtsigned  for  operations  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home? 

rot-a  Elixir  V  do:  :  .^as  ^^~THop.Izm  for  thf  navy  in  1934 

rile  charge  was  made  m  the  Hou.se  and  again  in  the  Senate, 
and  has  not  yet  bf-en  answered,  why  the  NavT  Department 
did  not  ask  for  fur'her  money  to  Iceep  up  thf  construction 
program  of  $4,000,000,000  authorized  in  1934?'  Representa- 
ti\  e  Church  aslced  the  question  on  March  14  and  now  we  are 
at  the  end  of  April  and  no  sati.sfactory  answer  has  been  piven 
out.  With  socv  $2,000,000,000  unexpended  authorization 
Na'>T  or  the  Pre.sidcnt  came  m  here  and 
or  two  billion  dollars  more. 


rantine  to  ourselves,  and  by  a 
corlmumty  will  be  protected  from 


for  ourselves  we  ahali  buUd  a 
.  or  territory  from  war  that 
a  the  United  States  Nav^-.  and 
make  that  fence  impregnable, 
war. 


of  that  quarantine 
of  quarantining  others 


st.;i  available    th 
as.-:ed  for  a  billioi 
He  said: 


s.-r—faC-rTily    why    the    Navy 
:..ti.b.c    10    keep    its    construc- 

jOO    aua-.urizaticn    under    the 
explain  aatisfactorUy   why 


H.a-s  anyn-"'  been  able  to  expla!: 
Dtpartmen:  ii2LS  never  fctuid  a,  ^u 
ticn  program  up  to  the  *4  OOO.eC'.. 
ac;  of   1934:"     Has  anyone   been  abit 

th?  Navy  Depaj-tment  did  nut  a^k  for  full  apprcpriation  to'  carry 
out  the  Vmson-Tranimeli  Act  program  when  we  pas.sed  the  Navy 
Department  appropriation  bill  1.  January  21,  1938^  At  that  time 
the  Congress  granted  subs-a:.- .  aHv  every  requeat  made  by  the  Navj 
Department. 

rr  JUST  DOESN  T  MAKK  STNSX 

No.  Mr.   Chairman,   it   was   not    the    inadequacy   of   our  national 

defeufie  that  prompted  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  sub- 
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mlt  his  message  to  Congress  on  January  28.  1938.  recommending 
the  enactment  of  thLs  bill  for  the  construction  of  Instruments  of 
aggression.  It  Just  doesn't  make  sense.  There  is  only  one  ex- 
planation, and  that  is  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
recommended  this  btU  upon  the  theory  of  power  diplomacy  and 
upon  a  basis  cf  secret  understandings  with  Great  Britain.  Noth- 
ing could  be  clearer  than  that  the  President  desires  this  bill  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  Implementing  his  undisclosed  foreign  policy 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  collective  security  and  the  employment 
of  power  diplomacy  in  the  Orient,  to  be  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  Great  Britain. 

WHO    HAS    THE    ANSWQt? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  comments  need  some  answer, 
unless  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  actually  willing  to 
vote  the  administration  a  free  hand  in  any  kind  of  foreign 
policy  it  chooses  to  engage  in.  At  one  moment  that  foreign 
policy  seems  to  be  rallying  the  demands  to  vote  against  the 
dictatorships,  and  at  another  moment  President  Roosevelt 
Is  doing  that  amazing  thing  of  congratulating  Italy  and 
England  on  signing  a  pact  which  recognizes  the  assault  and 
rape  of  Ethiopia  and  the  partition  of  Spain.  I  think  when 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  fluctuates  between 
200  degrees  above  zero  to  200  degrees  below  zero  Congress 
can  claim  that  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  have  some  part 
In  making  the  foreign  policy.  I  think  that  moment  has 
come  on  this  Navy  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  foreign  policy  of 
entanglement  abroad,  and  I  am  against  it.  I  think  we 
should  devote  our  energy  to  making  democracy  work  in  this 
coimtry,  instead  of  building  up  a  new  miUtarism  and  im- 
pjerialism  here  in  America. 

NAVAL  AJTAnJS  COMMTTTE* 

Certain  charges  were  made  by  Representative  Brewster 
for  the  minority  in  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and 
I  think  it  is  ver>-  interesting  to  note  that  our  Naval  Affairs 
and  Military  Affairs  Committees  always  report  bills  out  with 
far  greater  majorities  than  they  receive  on  the  floor  of  either 
bodies.    He  said: 

We  sav  "What  harm  will  It  do?"  We  believe  In  the  sincerity 
of  our  own  purpose  for  defense.  Let  me  remind  you  that  22  years 
aeo  this  spring  a  bllUon-doUar  Increase  tn  our  naval  program 
w-as  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under  the  same  assurance— 
that  It  was  the  way  to  keep  America  out  of  the  wars  that  were 
then  troubling  the  earth.  Within  a  year  after  that  authoriza- 
tion was  issued  America  was  plunged  into  that  holocaust  of  war. 
This  does  not  prove  that  we  would  not  have  gone  Into  the  war 
If  we  had  not  built  the  tremcndotu  navy  we  then  started,  but 
It  certainly  proves  that  that  navy  was  no  guaranty  against  the 
involvement  which  so  inevitably  resulted.  ,.    ^     ^ 

We  ask  that  in  these  momentous  times  America  keep  Its  head. 
This  is  no  time  for  the  people  of  America,  Isolated  as  we  are  be- 
tween these  two  great  oceans  on  our  east  and  on  our  west,  to  forget 
the  unique  position  we  occupy  In  being  able  to  maintain  the  peace 
we  all  so  much  desire.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  said  this  program  was  sought  to  preserve  "the  peace  of  this 
Nation  "  With  that  object  every  American  will  agree,  but  I  And 
other  suggestions  In  authorlUtlve  circles,  including  those  who  will 
administer  whatever  program  we  may  pass. 

AMERICAN'S    MUST   LXAVZ  THK   WAK   ZONES 

Last  September  the  President  announced  at  a  press  conference 
that  every  Am-rican  should  come  out  of  China,  and  with  that 
policy  I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree.  However,  within  2  days  after- 
ward the  State  Department  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  some 
of  the  people,  because  the  utilities  in  Shanghai  and  other  places 
must  continue  to  operate,  and  they  were  In  some  Instances  under 
the  control  of  Americans.  The  State  Department  said  oU  ships 
were  going  up  the  Yangtze  and  we  could  not  expect  all  that  com- 
merce to  be  abandoned  In  a  moment. 

In  October  came  the  quarantine  speech,  which  stated  that 
coUectlve  security  was  the  only  way  to  preserve  civilization.  Here 
again  I  do  not  challenge  the  sincerity  of  those  who  advocate  that 
view  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  California  (referring 
to  Mr  Scott  >  openly  and  honestly  espouse  the  proposition  that  the 
democracies  of  the  earth  should  get  together  to  establish  peace 
throughout  the  world.  This  Is  the  doctrine  implicit  in  aU  the 
discussion  from  the  quarantine  speech  at  Chicago  on  thrtmgh 
the  utterances  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Ottawa,  and  on  through 
all  the  discussions  of  recent  days.  I  believe  the  more  quickly 
and  the  more  frankly  this  issue  U  recognized  the  more  quickly 
America's  mind  may  be  rightly  made  up. 


DETEirDrNG    &1CKKICAN    COMIC 


AMD  cmzaors  abkoao 


The  endeavor  of  the  chairman  of  our  committee  to  write  Into  this 
measure  a  poUcy  guaranteeing  that  the  American  Navy  shaU  stay 
ot  home  Is  immediately  wrecked  upon  the  clauses  that  we  shaU 
"defeadl  American  commerce  and  citizena  abroad"  and  "shall  de- 


fend our  national  policies,"  which,  aa  he  declared,  were  laid  down 
by  the  President. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  ships?  Out  of  all  the  discussion* 
of  the  past  25  years  It  stands  out  as  clearly  as  the  day  that 
America  is  uniquely  situated  to  defend  Itself.  Every  naval  expert 
agrees  that  in  operating  3,000  miles  across  the  ocean  any  navy 
loses  40  to  60  percent  of  Its  efflciency.  The  5-3  ratio  of  which  we 
hoar  so  much  was  simply  ana  solely  designed  to  put  America  upon 
an  approximate  equality  with  Japan  in  Asiatic  watera  for  the 
defense  of  the  Philippines. 

I  have  quoutlons  from  Admiral  Bristol  and  Admiral  Jones,  in 
charge  of  our  Navy  and  ovir  conferences,  which  establish  that  fact 
bcj-ond  a  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  any  navy  that  comes  over  to 
us  loses  half  its  efficiency.  Thus,  as  Admiral  Jones  pointed  out. 
the  5-3  ratio  over  in  Asia  means  we  are  on  an  equality  with  Japan, 
but  if  Japan  should  seek  to  come  to  our  shores  the  ratio  would  not 
be  5-3;  It  would  be  5-lVi-  Ln  tliat  great  twilight  zone  between 
what  is  adequate  for  our  defense  and  what  is  essential  for  our 
activity  overseas  in  any  measures  of  quarantine  lies  the  scope  of 
this  discussion. 

NO    NATION     ON    EAKTH     ABLE    SXJCCXSSFTTLLT    TO    ATTACIC    TJOt    UNTTtt 

STATES  TOOAT 

Every  bit  of  technical  evidence  we  have  had  has  asstired  us  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  chairman,  there  was  no  nation  on  earth  able 
successfully  to  attack  the  United  States  today.  If  we  go  forward 
with  the  program  that  authorised  the  building  of  M.000.000,000 
worth  of  ships — the  program  authorized  under  the  Vlnson-Tram- 
mell  Act — there  is  no  question  that  no  power  on  earth  will  be  able 
successfully  to  attack  the  United  States. 

But  you  say,  '  Whv  not  play  safe?"  We  played  safe  in  1916  and 
started  a  billion  dollar  Increase  In  our  Navy,  and  what  was  the 
result?  This  is  no  time  for  America  to  rock  the  boat.  Everj 
American  desires  that  we  be  adequately  prepared,  and  looks  to  the 
Congress  to  see  that  this  purpose  is  carried  out,  but.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  large  majority  of  the  American  people  are  equaUy  deter- 
mined that  America  shall  engage  In  no  more  crusades  overseas  to 
make  the  world  safe  lor  democracy  or  to  embark  upon  collective 
security  to  crush  the  brigand  dictator  nations.  As  certainly  as  we 
do  that  we  arc  doomed.  We  do  not  desire  that  American  boys  shall 
be  burled  in  foreign  lands,  either  to  serve  the  interests  of  any  other 
nation  or  to  make  the  Yangtze  River  safe  for  Standard  OU  tankers. 
This  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Navy  America  should  have.  As 
certainly  as  the  American  people  understand  that  Issue,  in  my 
Judgment,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  they  will  return. 

ASSUaANOES    THAT   DO    NOT    HOLD    WATEB 

His  point  is  that  America  is  uniquely  able  to  defend  itself; 
that  every  naval  increase  is  accompanied  by  assurances  that 
America  will  keep  out  of  trouble,  but  that  these  assurances 
do  not  hold  water. 

It  was  charged  in  the  House,  and  has  been  charged  on  the 
floor  by  Senator  Bone  and  others  that  this  bill  is  a  munition 
maker's  dream;  that  we  are  turning  over  national  defense  to  as 
greedy  a  crowd  of  profiteers  as  exists  anywhere  in  the  country. 

BtJPEKNAVT  tXLL — THE  MTTWrtlON    MAKER'S  DREAM 

Mr.  Sauthoff  stated: 

This  bill  Is  a  mtmltion  maker's  dream.  It  Is  a  gift  of  millions  to 
the  Shipbuilding  Trust,  to  the  Big  Three — Newport  News.  New  York 
ShlpbuUdlng.  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel.  It  is  enough  to  make  all 
our  efforts  to  hold  down  monopoly  prices  seem  ridiculous  and 
laughable.  ^     ^ 

I  want  to  call  attention  first  to  the  fact  that  a  Wall  Streei  broker. 
Joseph  Kermedy,  the  recent  head  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  was 
even  shocked  by  the  high-handed  hlghbinding  of  these  companies, 
bidding  on  merchant  ships,  which  are  considered  part  of  the  Navy. 
He  was  asked  by  reporters  what  he  thought  of  these  bids,  and 
replied:  "There  are  ladles  present,  and  so  I  cannot  teU  you."  Bids 
for  small  freighters  averages  $2,736,000,  while  the  same  ships  are 
being  built  in  Belfast  for  $800,000,  a  third  of  the  cost.  These  are 
his  figures,  his  testimony.  The  prices  per  ton  were  Jacked  up 
enormously,  he  said,  over  bids  submitted  in  December  1937  for  oil 
tankers.  What  made  the  difference?  Why  were  prices  suddenly 
so  much  higher?  Why.  because  they  amelled  the  big  money  com- 
ing The  suf>emavy  bill  had  been  IntrtKluced  in  the  meantime 
and  all  shipyards  knew  they  would  have  plenty  of  work.  Mr. 
Kennedy  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  we  may  have  to  build  these 
merchant  ships  in  foreign  yards.  ,^    „  .^    w,^ 

But  listen  to  his  testimony  In  the  Senate.  He  said  of  the  bids  on 
the  merchant  ships — naval  auxUlartes: 

HICH-HAKDED  BmOINO  SHOCKS  JOE   K.ENNEDT 

"If  they  were  not  coUuslve.  the  result  was  the  same  as  If  they 
had  been." 

Then  he  was  asked: 

"Are  we  not  Ukely  to  run  into  precisely  this  situation  when  thl« 
new  Navy  Is  built?" 

He  replied: 

"I  shotild  think  It  wotUd  be  much  worse." 

He  was  asked : 

"So  these  estimates  for  $800,000,000  for  battleships  didn't  mean 
a  thing  If  this  sort  of  bidding  is  to  peraUt?" 

Mr.  Kennedy  replied.  "QiUta." 
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He  n'M  Mked  whiit  mn  the  cause 

"I  ci.nnoi  ftnd  that  labor  is  getu 
money      Nor  we  materials  high  eno 

Beniktor  CUuut,  who  was  on  the  " 

"I  tM7r  run  acroas  fvldence  of 
In   th«'  present   situation   you   can 
Isnt  r.  more  or  leas  of  a  sit-down 

Mr   Kennedy  replied 

-TTit  la  the  resxilt      I  do  not 
but  It  at  18  the  conclusion." 

Is    not    this    fair,    open,    explicit 
■olemnly  reaolTlng  to  make  a  gift 
expert  highbinders  on  record? 

If  yiu  want  more  evidence,  look 
tnto  tae  regular  Navy  bill  and 
tary  of  the  Nary  la  free  to  discard 
60-fiO  between  the  nary  yartls  and 

Not?  he  can  put  them  all  In  the 
And  j-oa  can  be  sure  the  private 
put  en   the   heat      This   is   further 
B^^e**'  holiday  of  a  kind  not  aaen 
War. 

COST  or  DoxicDiKa  ucxaicA 

If  you  want  more  evidence  at 
tor  tlielr  help  In  defending  ua     ., 
at  the  teatlmony  of  Admiral  DuBoaf 
Before  the  yarda  are  as  Jammed  as 
scare  and  the  supemavy  wrre  ever 
bid  on  last  year's  two  tMtUeaiilpe. 
Ttie  others  bid  aa  follows: 


the  Increase  In  bids,  and  said : 
any  particular  amount  ol  this 
to  Justify  any  such  prlcps 
M\4nltlons  Conimlttee.  remarked 
combine   In   other  msttter^ 
from  them   or   not   at   all. 
?'• 


knwr  whether  that  Is  the  presnise. 


warning    that    we    are    hereby 
mllllona  to  some  of  the  most 


repealed 
thf 

tfce 


y«Tls 


AG4ixarr  VAaioos  WAa  scAars 

theae  private  companies  want 


wha 


against 


ti»ey 


the  various  war  scares,  look 

on  page  606  of  the  hearings. 

will  be  now,  before  the  war 

I  bought  of.  these  private  yarda 

One  bid,  he  said,  waa  not  good. 


Bethlrhem  Steel  Co 

If«w  York  Shipbuilding  Co... 


A  total  of 

In  contrast  the  Government  navy 

Hew  Tcrk  Navy  Yard 

Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 


»49  r?0  000 

47.839,99-4 

97  699  994 

yards  bid: 

$37,265,000 

38.789,000 


A  total  of 


na\y 

jo 


national 


•nif  savings  on  the  two  ships  was 
g;/?.*??  j>er  ship     But  now  these  r  - - 
nrw  battleships  wUl.  presumably 
the  C-ovemment  Is  not  soaked  three 
for  the  pleasure.  I  will  miss  my  gues^ 

COVaUfMKMT   TASSS 

Further  evidence  U  right  before 
Admjrml  IXiBoae.  the  Chief  Naval  ' 
Jectk>n  to  granting  these  1937  ship 
were  6  to  8  percent  alxjve  the  navy 
With  thla  rush  of  new  building  I 
valle<l  upt^n.  in  the  name  of 
ao  p'Tcent  at  least.     That  waa  lh< 
buil£ilng  and  private  building  on  th  • 
the  19«  cruisers  it  was  15  percent 
thesM  shipbuilders  saying  they  were 
before  when  they  found  that  they 
tbe  .♦u^u.ifm.  now  In  China,  and 
the  aircraft  carrier  Remger. 

I  r^ote  that  the  bill  autborlaes  tbs 
extend  the  navy  yards,  but  I  am 
wUl  see  to  it  that  very  UtUeja 
ago    the    Senate    Munitions 
Com.mlasilon  englneera  examine  the 
an  expenditure  of  «33 .000.000  the  i 
take  care  of  all  the  ships  for  a  nava 
tftct  th»t  the  Navy  made  no  move 
to  ir^lcate  the  chances  of  having  t 
thU  figure  at  $33,600,000  U  exactly 
1937  ships  m  navy  yards. 


$23,645,994.  an  average  of  $11.- 
yards  are  crowded  The  three 
to  the  private  yards;    and   If 

times  $11,828,000 — $35  484.000 — 


beting 
spe:it 
Comml  ttee 


navy 
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thiit 


We  had.  In  fact,  nwelved  3  years 
happen  to  prices  and  excess  profit; 
vork  In  the  yards.    The  Munitions 
building  Is  full  of  admissions  to  tl 

Admiral  Robinson  was  a&ked  whe 
there  was  a  lot  of  work  the 
thev  were  putting  up  the  prices 

"There  is  no  queation  about  lhtk\ 

He   was  asked   about  the   testimony 
the  Umte<i  Drydock  Co  .  that  "Wli^n 
margin  goes  up  " 

AdmirmI    Roblnscm   testified:  "I 
correct   ■ 

The  whole  record  Is  full  of  evide 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  we 
proflt.s    to    11  1    percent    of    the 
DuBose   testifying    that   since    Uia 
have  been  made  to  the  Navy  or.  as 
Department,    to    show    ahether    ai 
returned. 

And  we  do  know  that  the  whole 
itUpbuilders  got  together  to  rig  tbte 


the  little  amendment  slipped 

In  this  one,  that  the  Secre- 

old  rule  of  dividing  the  ships 

private  yards. 

private  yards  on  any  excuse 

with  all  their  friends,  will 

open   warning   of   a  munition 

n  tbia  Nation  since  the  World 
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a^ro  paivATX  taxos  ) 

our  eyes  in  the  te«tlmany  of 

Cjanstructor,  that  he  saw  ao  ob- 

to  private  yards  if  their  costs 

yferds.    That  was  before  the  rush. 

am  s'u™  ^h«  admiral  will  be  pre- 

_  defense,  to  raise  the  ante  to 

difference   between   naval -yard 

1927  cruisers — 22  percent.    On 

Again  we  may  expect  to  find 

"perfectly  amaaed. '  as  they  d:d 

had  made  35-percent  profit  on 

tl^e  Houston,  and  23.1  percent  on 


Secretary  to  use  some  momey  to 

that  the  Shipbuilding  Trust 

for  tbat  purpose      Two  years 

had    Interstate    Commerce 

1  leeda.  and  they  reported  thnt  for 

3rards  could  be  expanded  to 

race  like  the  present  one     The 

to  get  this  money  seems  to  me 

navy  yards  expanded  now   yet 

the  saving  on  building  the  two 


tlic 


I  igo  open  warning  of  what  would 

whenever  there  waa  a  ruih  of 

Committee  report  on  naval  &h:p- 

effect, 

her  It  was  not  a  fact  that  when 

shipbuilders  would  frankly  say  that 

because  of  it.     He  replied: 


^   of  Mr.  Powell,  prewidlent  of 
there  Is  a  lot  of  busmaes,  the 


I  ce 

ai« 
to  al 


tblnk   that   is   imquesticnably 


of  collusion  and  oroflteerlr.g 

supposed  to  be  limiting  naval 

cost       But   here    is   ^mlral 

law   went   through   no   reports 

Far  as  he  knows,  to  the  Treasury 

single    penny    has    ever    been 


bunch  of  naval  contractors  and 
aooountlnf  syetam  ao  tbat  no 


prn'U.-^  wouJrl  be  ehora      A*  t^.at  meeting  thf-  pre'^ldent  of  Sperry 
Gvroscopp  stated 

'"::?  the  .shipbuilders  b^^iler  n'.ir.ufn'turer'!,  and  electrical  manu- 
factuHTs  act  in  acccrdar.re  "^T.h  ';r.'.!--ni  rule  ;'  will  be  ;-o  strong 
that  I  think  the  Income  Tax  Bureau  wtuld  have  a  hard  time 
resisting  it." 

SHIPBTTIDERS   R'"SH    TO   WASHINGTON 

V/^e  are  back  to  tlie  days  desrrib<*d  by  a  shipbuilder's  lobbyist 
Borre  years  ago  when  another  naval  appropriation  bill  went 
through  He  r-^pcrted  that  "The  morning  after  the  bill  went 
thrjugh  every  eas'-rnast  yard  had  It,,  repre:iennit!ves  in  Washing- 
ton with  their  tcng^je<?  ha'ns'n?  ou'  and  all  teeth  showing  ready  to 
fight  for  their  share  of  the  plunder,  and  the  only  thing  that  stopped 
the  west -coast  yards  from  being  here  was  the  fact  that  they 
couldn't  come  bodily  bv  telet^raph   ' 

The  wlllinenes.';  of  Navv  offlriaLs  to  let  the  shipbuilders  get  away 
with  murder  is  evidenced  by  'lie  fact  that  Admiral  Land,  now 
Chilnnan  of  the  Maritime  Commis.sion,  went  to  great  extent  in 
helping  them  out.  He  -Aent  around  to  the  Naval  .\ffalrs  Committee 
of  Congress  to  tell  them  tha*  the  shipbuilders  were  really  working 
for  charity  It  was  one  of  'he  most  amazing  performances  a  re- 
spcnsible  military  officer  has  undertaken,  whether  out  of  pure 
friendship  or  for  other  rea.sons.  Th:^  admiral  showed  the  congres- 
sional committee  flpures  that  showed  that  the  New  York  ship- 
builders had  made  only  8943  460  profit  on  the  cruiser  Chester.  A 
Utile  later  the  Senate  Munitions  Committee  a.sked  the  company  to 
prfsent  Information  on  its  profile  on  that  cruiser,  and  the  company 
Itself  reported  that  they  had  m:(de  a  pr'.fit  of  $2,9  46,706.  It  was  a 
little  error  of  $2.000  000,  or  about  70  percent,  W^hen  things  like 
th.it  happen  you  can  understand  whv.some  of  us  are  a  little  In- 
clined to  dout)t  the  absolute  and  complete  wisdom  and  accxiracy  of 
our  naval  experts. 

BlUJONS    FOR    WAKSHIPS,    WHn.K    MTIXIONS    CO    HTTNGRT 

This  bill  provides  for  approximnti-ly  $977,546  000  for  ships.  The 
evdence  that  the  yards  are  crowded  and  will  Vje  crowded  is  com- 
plete The  likelihood  of  a  n.iry  one  of  whose  leaders  did  the 
above  favor  to  the  private  shipbuilders,  giving  the  navy  yards 
even  a  50-50  break,  seems  to  me  unlikely  It  seems  more  than 
unlikely,  also,  because  cf  thf'  amer.ctmrnt  which  plves  the  Secre- 
tary the  right  to  yux  al!  the  ships  m  privat.e  yards  Let  us  say 
that  because  of  the  crowded  nivy  yards  and  this  ru^h,  at  least  two 
of  the  three  batiioiiiip.s  wi.:  go  to  private  yards — a  gift  of 
$2:^600  000  The  rest  of  'lie  nior.'-,-  -ibou*  $827  000,000 — other  than 
for  battiefhips-  will  be  cIi'.m,,;-'';  ;i:r:~'!.g  the  public  and  private 
yards  If  me  private  ya.^as  get  as  little  as  60  percent,  or 
$436.000  000.  jf  this  money  we  can  count  certainly  on  8  percent, 
but  more  likelv  15  cr  20  percent  greater  cost  than  in  navy  yards — ■ 
a  gilt  of  another  $40.00<:)  uOu  or  $50,000  000  exre«s  to  the  ship- 
building trust.  Add  to  thl.s  the  gift  of  $23,600,000  for  battleships, 
arid  all  th:s  ni^h  for  a  super-i  ivv  boils  down  to  a  Kift  of  something 
between  $64  000,000  to  >740<X)0O0  to  this  trust. 

I  wish  to  announce  'hat  when  the  appropriate  time  comes  I 
wish  to  ofTer  the  fuUowuig   amendments: 

Section  7  page  5.  line  ^5,  adcl  the  foilowmg-  "Proinded.  however, 
Tliat  all  contract.^  for  'he  private  con.struc'ion  of  the  vessels  au- 
thorized In  sections  1  and  2  of  this  bill  shall  provide  that  the 
total  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  construction  in  such  private 
yards  shall  no',  exceed  the  co.~t  oi  cou.struciion  of  such  vet-sels  in 
naval  yards  by  more  than  $2,0<>j  000  per  battleship,  $1,500,000  per 
airplane  carrier.  $1,000,000  per  cruiser  or  $.300,000  per  destroyer  or 
submarine." 

Other  charges  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senat-e  and  have  not  been 
answer^'d. 

Congressman  Luckey  of  Ntbraika,  in  a  very  able  speech, 
said: 

The  subsorlption  ♦o  rT*«r;ernl  Haf'nc«d>  defense  propositions  which 
reads,  first  the  world's  best  navT  in  our  own  waters:  second,  the 
worlds  b«Pt  air  corps  in  our  own  air;  third,  the  world's  best  army 
on  our  own  land 

It  has  not  been  answered  to  prove  that  we  do  not  now  have 
the  world's  best  navy  in  our  own  waters,  or  the  world's  best 
air  corps  in  the  a:r  for  hundreds  of  mile.s  beyond  our  coast, 
or  an  army  adequate  to  d+'fend  this  Nation  from  any  kind  of 
Invasion. 

He  pointed  out  that  an  invasion  was  .=imply  a  nightmswe 
with  the  present  Am^ncan  Navy  and  the  pre.sent  American 
Army  and  Na\T  A;r  F- rce.  and  ".his  has  not  been  answered. 
He  said; 

Japan  Is  th'^  only  rava.  powrr  In  the  Orient  and  she  Is  now 
entratred  In  a  desp -rate  «tn!s?ie  lEims'  China  In  addition  to  that 
fact,  she  h;\s  at  r.er  veiv  d'xsrs-f'p  a  'raditlonal  tmd  powerful  enemy — 
Soviet  Ruiiciia — whew*  ii.tere-io  ajid  natural  spheres  of  interest  coin- 
cide with  those  cf  J.ipin  Ri-.sia  a.nd  J,:,ip:\n  are  rivals  not  only  for 
trade  but  al.-^o  for  territory,  and  Rti.ssia  has  made  no  effort  to  ma.slc 
her  antagrni.'^m  toward  Japan  Th"  present  .Sino-Japanese  war  has 
taken  a  terrific  toll  on  the  resources  of  the  Japanese  and  the  war  la 
not  over. 
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JAPAN'S    NATURAL    SPHZKI    OF    VHTWaMSt 

No  responsible  student  of  far  eastern  affairs  can  Imagine  J»P"a 
turning  lier  eyes  away  from  her  natxind  spheres  of  Interest  In  the 
Par  East  to  carry  on  an  attack  against  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world  lying  more  than  6.000  miles  across  the 
waters  No  one  familiar  with  the  far  eastern  situation  would  con- 
sider Japan  as  likely  to  attack  the  United  States  and  thus  leave  her 
fOTces  divided  against  a  Russian  attack  on  her  back.  Not  even  the 
most  foolhardy  nation  would  attack  a  far  more  powerful  nation 
upon  her  own  ground  unless  there  was  a  considerable  prospect  of 
success.  ,  .  . 

The  nightmare  of  foreign  invasion  Is  based  largely  upon  too  much 
eating  of  propagandist  doctrines  as  they  emanate  from  the  pens 
and  mouths  of  our  economic  imperialists,  shipbuUders.  munlUons 
makers  quack  patriots,  Jlngoists,  and  professional  newspaper  sales 
experts.  A  war  against  this  country  could  not  be  won  by  one  air 
raid  or  a  series  of  air  raids,  or  by  one  naval  attack  or  a  series  of 
naval  attacks  upon  our  harbors. 

ACTUAL   OCCT7PATIOK   QT  AMiaUCA   BT    HOSTILlC   PORC13    IMPOSSIBLS 

It  would  take  an  actual  occupation  of  oxir  country  by  an  enemy 
force  to  bring  about  a  victory  over  us.  Every  nation  on  earth  real- 
izes this  and  none  of  them  would  carry  on  pvmltlve  raids  against 
our  cities,  our  seacoasts,  and  our  territorial  possessions  unless  they 
planned  to  actually  occupy  the  territory  attacked  and  make  it  a 
base  of  war  operations.  Our  fleet  could  engage  another  fleet  on  the 
high  seas  and  be  entirely  destroyed,  but  we  would  not  be  defeated 
because  we  have  the  material  resources  and  the  capital  to  build  our 
fleets  anew  A  city  or  several  cities  could  be  attacked  from  the  air, 
but  we  would  still  be  far  from  being  defeated.  To  actually  defeat 
us  they  would  have  to  come  over  here  and  defeat  us  right  where  we 
are  strongest— on  our  home  ground— and  where  they  are  the  weak- 
est, because  they  are  thousands  of  miles  away  from  their  sources  of 
supplies,  both  human  and  material. 

Our  naval  officials  regard  the  Japanese  as  our  potential  enemies, 
and  for  that  reason  concentrate  our  sea  forces  in  the  Pacific.  Let 
us  survev  our  insular  and  other  possessions  in  the  Pacific.  Near- 
est to  Japan  we  have  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  Aleutians  and  Alaska  from  Japan  is  guarded  80  per- 
cent of  the  time  by  dense  fogs  which  make  military  operations 
nearly  impossible.  In  addition,  we  have  military  and  air  bases 
from  which  to  operate  our  defense  forces.  If  those  bases  are  not 
strong  enough  at  the  present  time,  they  can  be  strengthened,  and 
tbat  strengthening  Is  not  considered  in  the  present  blU. 

CT7AM    IN    WEAK    AND    EXPOSED    POSITION 

In   the  far  Pacific  we  have  the  Island  of  Guam.     It  Is  a  tiny 
Island  of  less  than  206  square  miles  without  resources  to  support 
a  naval  or  military  base.     It  Is  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
Japanese -mandated  islands  and  could  readUy  be  attacked  by  planes 
operating  from  the  Japanese-controlled  Ulands.     Guam  is  located 
5  063  miles  from  San  Francisco  and   more  than  4.000  miles  from 
our  nearest  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  Hawaian  Islands. 
Prom  a  defense  standpoint  we  would  have  no  possibility  of  defend- 
ing Guam,  even  if  we  had  twice  the  Navy  we  would  have  under  the 
present  bill.     However,  from  the  defense  standpoint  Guam  offers 
little  In  the  way  of  a  rich  prize  to  any  power  who  might  be  casting 
about   with   covetous   eyes  for   more   island   possesions.     Certainly 
Guam  would  never  be  made  the  cause  of  a  war  between  Japan  and 
this  country.     The  game  would  not  be  worth  the  cost.     Scattered 
around  over  the  broad  expanses  of  the  Pacific  we  have  a  number  of 
tiny   Islands  which  have  been  claimed  tbrough   the  efforts  of  the 
Navy  Department  In  past  years.     In  fact,  two  such  tiny  islands  we 
have  Just  claimed  and  are  now  engaged  In  a  friendly  dispute  with 
Great  Britain  over  them.     These  tiny  islands  are  practlcaUy  worth- 
less from  either  an  economic  or  defense  standpoint.     For  example. 
Wake  and  Midway  Islands  are  nothing  more  than  small  coral  reefs 
capable  of  supporting  no  kind  of  a  mUltary  garrison  and  having  no 
possibilities  of  development  as  naval  bases.     Japan  has  a  host  of 
similar  Islands  that  she  cannot  vise,  and  she  would  hardly  declare 
a  war  on  us  to  get  a  few  more. 

HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS   VERrTABLE  CIBBALTAB   OF  THE  PACmC 

The  next  point  of  possible  attack  is  the  Hawaiian  group.  The 
principal  island  of  that  group  is  Oahu,  and  upon  that  island  we 
have  our  greatest  naval  base.  Pearl  Harbor,  and  our  strongest  Army 
post,  Schofleld  Barracks.  The  island  of  Oahu,  both  because  of  the 
strong  defense  bases  we  have  erected  and  because  of  the  natural 
terrain.  Is  Impregnable.  To  attack  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Japan 
would  have  to  cross  3.300  miles  of  ocean  from  Its  nearest  naval  base. 
Naval  experts  have  repeatedly  stated  that  a  fleet  loses  40  percent 
of  Its  efficiency  by  the  time  it  travels  3.000  miles  from  its  base. 

To  attack  Hawaii  the  Japanese  Fleet,  which  Is  far  smaller  than 
our  ow^n,  would  have  to  meet  our  fleet  and  air  forces  operating 
from  land  bases.  Even  after  defeating  our  fleet.  If  that  were  pos- 
sible, they  would  have  to  land  troops  on  a  heavily  fortified  Island 
manned  by  a  large  garrison.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  keep 
Pearl  Harbor  as  our  greatest  naval  base,  and  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  keep  Schofleld  Barracks  as  our  greatest  Army  post,  Hawaii  is  safe. 

MOBE    WAX   SCAKES 

The  scaremongers  have  talked  about  Japan  attacking  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Here  are  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead  of  such  an 
attack  The  Canal  Zone  is  fortified  and  has  an  air  base  as  a  part 
of  its  protecting  force.  If  additional  fortifications  are  needed,  and 
If  th«  air  base  at  Coco  Solo  is  weak.  It  should  be  strengthened;  but 


that  is  not  a  matter  coming  under  the  naval  bill  we  are  discussing. 
It  is  8,000  miles  from  Japan  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Our  great  naval 
base  at  Pearl  Harbor  lies  directly  between  the  two  poinU. 

A  Japanese  fleet  leaving  its  home  base  would  have  an  effective 
strength  of  only  60  percen.  when  it  reached  HawaU  and  our  fleet 
there,  and  if  the  Japanese  Fleet  could  evade  our  Navy  at  sea  it 
would  have  an  effective  strength  of  less  than  30  percent  when  It 
reached  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  In  this  weakened  condiUon  it 
would  have  to  face  our  defense  forces  located  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
plus  our  naval  strength  from  the  mainland,  which  would  be  sent 
down  to  protect  the  Canal  Zone. 

After  taking  up  the  charge  of  attack  from  the  Par  East, 
he  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  danger  of  attack  from 
Europe: 

If  the  attack  that  our  big-navy  advocates  fear  Is  to  come  from 
Europe,  the  Navy  Department  is  strangely  remiss  in  Its  duties 
when  It  keeps  almost  our  entire  fleet  In  Pacific  and  Asiatic  waters. 
Possibly  they  do  not  fear  a  European  attack;  and  if  one  looks  over 
the  European  situation  he  will  see  good  reason  for  such  a  state 
of  mind.  In  the  first  place  the  only  European  powers  that  have 
a  navy  worth  considering  ore  Great  Britain.  France.  Ita  y  and 
Germany.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Prance  all  have  navies  ^ar  Inferior 
to  our  own.  All  three  have  enemies  near  at  honie  against  whom 
Sey  must  continually  be  on  guard.  None  of  ^^^^^''^^^^ 
sider  sending  a  fleet  against  this  country,  If  all  ^J^™«^^«^^ 
loin  together  In  an  attack  upon  us.  they  would  stlU  lack  bottt 
iSScle^t  naval  strength  and  sufficient  merchant  tonnage  to  carry 
on  operations. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    ONLT     NAVT    STRONG    ENOUGH    TO    THINB:    OW    ATTACK— 
SITPERIDHITT    RESTS    WITH    AMERICA 

Great  Britain  Is  the  only  naval  power  with  a  sufflclenUy  sUong 
navTto  attack  us.  and  even  then  we  would  have  a  ""P^^o/lty  wh^ 
operating  from  our  own  shore  bases.  Everyone  realiws  that  there 
fs^o  danger  of  attack  from  Great  Britain,  and  everyone  knows  that 
we  are  on  the  best  of  terms.  However,  the  scaremongers  continue 
To  Ce  a  fear;  so  we  must.  I  suppose,  regard  O/*^  Brttain  as  a 
potential  enemy.  She  has  a  colonial  empire  scattered  all  over  the 
^ob?  Which  She  must  protect.  To  protect  her  ~1°^»»1  ^'PP*^  **f 
has  to  divide  her  naval  strength  to  keep  part  «'  '*  ^"J.  "^.^f^  I 
terranean  part  of  It  in  Asiatic  waters,  and  part  of  It  in  the  Atlantic 
SlaSLd  North  sea.  To  attack  this  country,  Britain  would  have 
to  mass  her  fleets,  thus  leaving  without  naval  protection  h"  ^o^ld- 
wide  colonial  empire,  and  would  have  to  Project  her  fleet  and 
armies  Into  the  Atlantic,  while  leaving  her  own  coast  and  territory 
unprotected  from  possible  foes  In  Europe. «.^-», 

Those  who  have  not  studied  the  voluminous  wrttlngs  and  report* 
on  naval  operations  and  the  landing  of  expeditionary  forces  can 
scarcely  realize  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying  out  an  invasion 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  barrier  against  a  well-armed, 
rich,  and  powerful  nation  having  coastal  fortifications  and  a  navy 
of  great  strengtb.  

BCAREMONGCSS   STIIX   BtTST 

Scaremongers  have  cited  the  Japanese  Invasion  of  China  as  an 
example  of  what  a  militarist  power  could  accomplish  In  the  way 
of  an  invasion  against  this  country.  They  have  been  cited  the 
example  of  the  Japanese  Navy  bombarding  Chinese  cities  and  of  the 
Japanese  Navy  landing  troops  and  supplies  in  war-torn  China. 
Actually  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  a  Japanese  invasion 
of  China  and  a  Japanese  Invasion  of  either  our  country  or  any  of 
our  territorial  possessions.  Admittedly,  any  nation  having  a  coastal 
frontier  is  weak  unless  it  has  a  navy  and  unless  It  has  well-equipped 
coastal  fortifications.  But  you  must  remember  that  you  cannot 
put  a  battleship  on  the  land  to  protect  yourself  from  an  attacking 
party  that  comes  by  land.  ^  ..».     , 

China  had  neither  fortifications  nor  navy  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  troops  from  the  water.  In  addition,  Japan  did  not  have  to  rely 
upon  landing  troops  from  ships  to  carry  on  her  campaign  against 
China  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  was  a 
land  invasion  operating  from  a  previously  established  and  well- 
developed  land  base  in  the  puppet  Japanese  state  of  Manchukuo. 
The  Japanese  Navy  has  been  used  in  Chinese  rivers  only  because 
the  land  armies  had  already  gained  control  of  those  rivers  or  be- 
cause the  rivers  had  no  fortifications  that  made  Impossible  the  use 
of  warships.  Japan,  on  starting  her  invasion  of  China,  had  at  her 
command  ports  with  ample  dockage,  raUroads.  and  other  essentials 
required  to  land  large  numbers  of  troops  and  huge  quantities  of 
supplies  In  addition,  Japan  had  a  friendly  welcome  awaiting  her 
troops  and  supplies  at  those  ports.  Any  nation  attempting  to 
invade  otir  country  would  have  none  of  those  assets. 

AMERICAN    STTPREMACT    IN    THE    AH AIR    DETENSE    POR    COAST    DEFTNS« 

On  the  contrary,  she  would  have  to  meet  our  Navy  and  air 
forces  before  her  ships  could  get  close  to  our  ports;  then  she 
would  have  to  meet  and  overcome  the  attack  carried  on  from  our 
coast-defense  stations  and  from  our  military  forces.  All  these 
defense  forces  would  have  to  be  met   before   they   could   land   a 

Bingle  man.  .  . .         .   ^ 

■niere  is  only  one  example  in  modem  history  of  an  attempt  to 
land  troops  on  a  hostUe  shore.  That  Is  the  ill-fated  Gallipoll 
campaign  of  the  World  War.  The  British.  In  order  to  secure 
control  of  the  Dardanelles,  decided  to  send  an  expeditionary  force 
of   30  000   men.    Trouble   arose   immediately   over   tlie   servloe   ot 
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nppll«s.     Bieh  transport   had  to  be 
»oy»4je      A   base   <!om*wh*rp  near  the 
to   be    !iel«ct«!.     The   British   at   flr»t 
Alcxjindrta  a«  a  b)i«e    becaiMP  It  bad 
ties  u«cn>aai7  to  haixlle  sixrh  an 

LCssoMs  or 

Tb«  port  of  Alexandria  wru»  found 
of   mihtary   operatlona.   and   ao   they 
tn   the   L«mnoB   lUatKl.s.     Mudros   Bav 
mfx1a*e   tf:c   flret   but    lactc^-d    dockage 
rvr.  i'.  did  have  the  sdvjinta^e  of  bel 
th«  Brltlflh  wart#d  to  land  their 
l\ite   control   over   the   aeas.   and    no 
estttbliRhment  of  the  sdvaru^e  base  in 
all   wu«  ready,  they  slartetl   the  lnva.s 
erf  ocean.     The   real   \n  htatory      ahorii 
battleships  ard   wreaked   havoc   wtth 
terrible  aacriflce  of  life  had  been  mac 
The  military  cannpalffn  started  and 
DUBcultiea   m   keeplnc   the   troops 
operating  at  so  ^reat  a  distance   fron^ 
•bandonment  of  the  Oalllpoll  cam 

THE  Bocrr  or 

Tb*  bogey  of   invasion   can   well 
those  who  are  so  (greatly  alarmed  ove- 
ooly    atudy    the    wartime    records   of 
tkmary  Forcea.     We   entered   the 
powers   rontrolllrt;    the    seas      To    tni 
pile*  we   had    available   the   combined 
the  tonnage  we  were  able  to  provide 
the  German  ships  In  our  ports  when 
and   borrowed  ship*  from   neutral  na ; 
chant   tonnac*   from    its  ordinary 
transport,  and  wc  built  new  shtpe 
•eaa  to   Intercept  our  transports,   and 
vessels  plus  those  of  our  own   to 
teet  them  s(^tnst  submarlrte  attack 
rope  they  entered  French  and  British 
poKtble   facility   awaiting   to   help   u 
coastal  fort  locations  to  be  overcome 

txsaowg  or  trz  wi>kli)  wax 
The  British  aiul  French  welcocned 
open  arms      In  spite  of  all  those 
Deosmber,   1917.  8  months  after  we 
across  49515  men      By  April  oX  1918 
to  118.64J  men  in  1  month.     In  July 
Tear  In  the  war.  we  reached  our  peak 
troops  across  the   Atlantic   in   the   1 
fortunste  tn   that  we   sent  almost  w 
used  our   AJllas'   cannons  and   airpl 
equipment  wc  txMTOwed  from  them 

In  the  month  of  July  1918.  when  we 
«e   used   iOS.OOO   tons   of  shipping    tc 
month  we  used   1.350.000  tons  of 
War  Department  In   1919  published  a 
titled  'The  War  With  Germany;  A 
gives  all  these  figures. 


made  self -sofBc lent  for  the 
proposed  landmg  place  bad 
deckded  to  use  the  port  of 
1  the  equipment  and  faolll- 
expe4lltlonary  army. 

Hi^rosT 

o  be  too  far  from  the  eone 

decided    to  use   Mudros   Bay. 

was   big   enough   to  acrani- 

and   other   facUiUes.     How- 

ng  only  55  miles  from  where 

Great  Britain  had  ahso- 

(^poeitlon    was   mckde   to   the 

Mudrcs  Bay      Finally,  when 

)n  by  crossing  the  55  miles 

defense   sunk   three   proud 

the   tnvadmg   lorcef      Aiter 

>  a  landing  was  establiahed. 

prosecuted  for  some  time. 

Kin^plted  and   the  hardships  of 

the  hom«  base  caused  the 

pjUkn. 

TTHTASIOW 

bf   quieted   In  the  breasts  of 

the  possibility  if  they  will 

our    own    American    Exp«di- 

War   as   the   ally   of   the 

^sport    our  troops   and   nip- 

tonnage    of   our    .Alllf>s    plus 

for  ourselves      We  seized  all 

he  war  broke  out    we  leaped 

ions,   we   diverted   cur   mer- 

to   be    used    for    rallitsry 

German  fleet  roamed  the 

we  had   all   our   Allies    war 

our  transports  and  pro- 

When  they   arrived   in   tu- 

x>rta.  where  there  was  every 

n|oad   them.     There   were   no 
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Even  the  Ajnn  report  falls  to  shoV 
tt  any   country    being    -.tble  to    send 
Atlantic  or  Pacltic  of  sufficient  stren^h 
docs  not  shofw  how  far  we  missed 
troofM  In  France,  due  to  a  shortage 
Dawes,  tn  charge  of  the  iervlce  of  suft>lle8 
and  later  Vice  President  of  the  Unlt^ 
Senate  comn^ttee  in   1019  In  regard 
keeping  our  troops  supplied.    I  want 
bis  testimony  as  it   appears   In  the 
Senate.   1019.  fMges  1707-00      I  quote 

"Owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping  faeiUttes 
tt  was  possible  for  the  American 
during  the  first  7  months  of  its 
tons  of  material  from  the  United 
sary.  during  that  time,  for  us  to 
largely  stripped  ot  supplies,  and  frost 
of  supplies. 

"During  the  10  months,  I  think  it 
flr«t  landed,  to  December  31.  19IS.  it 
United  States  to  our  Army  only  abou 
plMs,  whsrsas  the  Army  sscurcd  for 
there.   10.000.000   tons   of   material 
period." 


an  1 


woRiis  wax  ri  cTs 


Th*t  was  the  tsstlmaay  of  the  man 
our  warthXM   shlpnaenta  and   is   not 
BwiTel-chair  tactlcUn. 

Upon  the  basts  of  our  wartime 
that  It  would  take  3.600.000  tons  of 
M0.000  men  across  the  ocsan  with 
to  opcrats.    Tha  arcragc  merchant 
about  ejOO  tons.    At  that  rate  it 
to  carry  300.000  men  serosa  the  ocean 
to  put  them  In  the  field      In  additio 
provide  an  armed  convoy  for  those 


r 


thll  CTS 
ei  itered 


and 


troops  and  supplies  with 

the  best  we  could  do  in 

the  war.   wa&  to  send 

re  had  increased  our  record 

of  1918.  after  more  than  a 

were  able  to  send  306.500 

i^onth.     Even   then   we   were 

an    infant]^  army.     We 

and   most   of   our    heavy 

sent  306,500  men  to  Prance 

carry    them.     In    the    same 

8hlp|)lng  to  carrj-  supplies      The 

report  by   Leonard   P    Ayres 

atatlstlcal   Summary,"   which 


hally 


properly  the    Impossibility 

an    army    across    either    the 

to   defeat   us   becaues   it 

able  to  supply  our  own 

merchant   ships      General 

during  the  World  War. 

SUtes.   testUled   before   a 

the  difficulties  we  had   In 

to  quote  a   brief  passage  of 

bearings.  United  States 


from  the  United  States. 

Forces  to  secwre, 

leas  than  500  000  shlp- 

•      •      •     it  was  neces- 

from  France,  which   was 

Kurope  over  2.000.000  tons 


Kxfeditioruiry 
exists  mce 
Ststes 
sen  ire 


from  June  1917  when  we 

possible  to  ship  from  the 

7,800.000  ship-tons  of  sup- 

tself.  under  emergency   over 

supplies   during    the   same 


who  actxially  had  charge  of 
iM   fanciful   drcanalng    of   a 


•x])enence 


tt  has  t>een  figured 

a  lipping  to  carry  an  army  of 

"^' supplies  to  allow  them 

has  a  diaplsoement  of 

take  560  uanspcrt  ahlps 

with  the  supplies  neceeaBry 

the  invader  would   have  to 

i|ierchaat   vessels  big  euough 


suflclent 
vtssei 
wo<Lld 


n, 


tc  dcfpat  ciir  fleet,  etiard  from  Piibmfirlne  attack,  and  protect  the 
merchantmen  from  attack  truin  iLe  a: 

Those  transport!*  would  be  unarminxi  and  would  be  ensy  prey 
for  our  air  forces  Alter  all  thase  riifficulties  had  been  overcome 
the  invaders  with  their  va.'it  arniacin  would  havo  to  overcome  our 
coastal  defen.»*e.  our  i\ir  tlee'6  v-.urknK  from  nearby  land  bases 
and  our  rrulitary  machine,  whic'i  wuid  be  r^ady  to  prevent  the 
landing  The  invaders  would  end  a  populal.on  not  ready  to  hold 
out  we;commg  a.'-ins.  but  ready  to  light  to  the  last  ditch  to  keep 
them  from  landing  on  cor  toio-es 

The  efflrlency  of  n:.  tr.vad'.rig  r-^rre  rirrrra."^?  every  mlie  a."5  It  Iravcs 
It.^  home  ba5e.  while  t.*^.'-  ffflner.ry  cf  a  def?ndirg  force  Is  propor- 
tionately lncrea5ed  as  It  works  closer  to  lt5  own  ba-sf.  The  invad- 
ing army  which  the  sc a. -e mongers  envision  would  meet  our  defence 
forces  a:  the  tln^o  whe:i  v  were  the  strongest  ai;d  they  were  at 
their  weakr=t  Fcr  thc«e  cf  yoi;  who  have  any  real  Interert  In  the 
eiflnency  ni  ccasta;  dcfen.^es  I  w;>^  to  qiMte  :\  brief  pa.ssagp  from 
the  work  of  the  British  naval  expert  Hector  Rvwater  It  is  fouiid 
on  pages  249  and  2^4  2}#5   of   his   book.   Sea   Power   in   the  Pacific. 

I  quote 

"Gun.s  mounted  on  =horp  are  on  an  ansinkable  and  steady  plat- 
form whe.'"e  they  can  he  provided  with  unlimited  protfction  and 
accurate  rangc-ftndiiig  devices  Guns  mounted  on  board  ship  are 
on  a  sinkable.  unsteady  pUtforni:  their  protection  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  methods  c  f  nmge  Hnding  afluat  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  same  degree  of  fierfection  a."!  on  sl.ore  The  shore  gun  of  equal 
power  has  therefore  a  great  idvuntAge  over  the  gun  niounted  on 
shipboard,  an  ad\aiitage  w.  ich  is  increased  if  the  former  b« 
mounted  on  disappearing  carnages  as  are  the  seacoast  guns  of  the 
United  States.      *      •      • 

"Guns  mounted  ashore  m  emplJicements  protected  by  mas-sivc 
armor  and  corn  rctc  .ire  alnu  s;  impoftfible  to  put  out  of  action, 
and  •  •  •  their  (Ire  can  be  directed  with  ext.raordlnary  preci- 
sion even  at  the  longest  ranges  \i\  equal  degree  of  accuracy  can 
never  be  attained  when  firing  from  a  ship.  During  the  Great  War 
coastal  tx^rabardn^ents  were  reduced  to  a  fine  art  in  the  E>over 
patrol,  yet,  according  to  Admiral  Bacon,  the  mathematical  chance 
of  hitting  a  lock  gate  at  Zeebrtgge--  a  larger  target  than  would 
be  offered  by  a  gun  mounted  .-ishore — assuming  absolutely  accurate 
aiming,  was  once  every  67  rounds 

SKA  BATTEHirs  NrvrR  rorAi  to  lahtd  BA-mnrES 
"But  since  aiming  frim  a  ship  a'  sea  can  never  be  quite  accurate, 
the  chances  of  maklne  even  this  limitefl  numt)er  c.f  hits  from  a 
moving  platform  are  substantia  ily  l<sfi  than  t  Jie  mathematical  cal- 
culation would  suggest  At  'he  same  time  the  formidable  nature 
of  ftre  from  heavy-caliber  guns  oiovrnted  ashore  was  repeatedly 
demon.^trated  in  ihe  operat;oi..s  iff  the  Belgian  coait  On  one 
occasion  the  monitor  Lord  Cine  was  heavily  shelled  by  the  German 
batteries  at  ranges  between  18JJ<0  and  22  tXXi  yards  the  salvos 
falling  with  uncaruiy  precision  ai.d  several  direc  *  hits  being  made. 
It  was  found  subsequently  that  the  German  12-uu'h  and  15-inch 
gun.s  could  make  very  straight  shuotmg  up  to  12  000  yards  The 
new  American  16-inch  ao-calilxr  gut:  at  full  elevation  would  have 
a  range  of  43.CXX)  yards,  and  i  sii.Kl'  hit  from  its  2.100-pound  shell, 
descendint;  at  a  very  ^teep  a:.gi''.  nu^-h'  prove  fatal  to  the  largest 
battleship.  A  limited  number  li  these  weapons  so  mounted  as  to 
command  the  line  of  apprc  .<r.  *  •  •  would  probably  suffice  to 
keep  the  strongest  fleet  at  a  respectful  distance     •      •      *." 

ir.AHY    AND    I  A    fxn.lJTTE 

Tt  was  said  on  the  floor  cf  ihe  Ho'ase  on  March  15.  and 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator  La  Pol- 
LETTE  on  April  28.  that  thi.s  Nav>'  was  Intended  to  be  large 
enough  to  be  able  to  ftght  Japan  m  the  Far  East. 

The  strange  fact  i.^  that  Admiral  Leahy  is  almost  the  only 
admiral  on  record  as  sayina  that  it  would  not  be  large  enough 
to  do  so:  and  as  we  have  said  before,  he  spoke  for  this  bill 
only  after  the  President  had  worked  it  out.  All  the  other 
admirals  in  the  pa.sr  -aid  the  5  3  ratio  which  this  bill 
reestablishes  would  be  large  enough  to  be  an  ofTensive  navy 
rather  than  a  defensive  navy.  Some  of  these  admirals  were 
quoted  by  Congressman  Luckey  of  Nebraska:  others  were 
quoted  by  Senator  La  Follette.  No  answer  has  been  made 
to  this. 

Mr.  LucKKY  of  Nebraska  poin'ed  out — first  quoting  Admiral 
Leahy: 

The  so-called  treaty  navy  estabh.shed  by  the  Treaties  of  Wash- 
ington. 1922.  and  London.  1930,  and  authorized  by  the  Vln.son- 
Tr&mmell  Act,  wa>  a*  i.hat  x-.m"  r  ;n.siderc-d  to  be  ^ufScient  m 
strength  to  provide  ad«-quate  defense  against  attack  by  any  single 
naval  power  and  not  sufficient  to  carry  an  attack  to  their  shores 
The  Navies  of  Great  Bi;t..ai.  the  United  States,  and  Japan  were 
by    these    treaties    fixed    at    a    strength    of    ,'>  .=>  .j 

WH    HAVK    GRAffTTT)    THr    rHIlIPT>INTS    FRFinJOM 

Now  remember  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  and  London 
Treaties  we  were  obliged  to  defend  and  protect  the  Philippines  from 
any  foreign  Icva-sion      Since  then  we  have  granted  the  Phillppinea 

the  freedom  rhev  sy  H-u-rrlv  -nclit  and  bv  that  act  we  have 
reduced  our  defen-e  ..n-  i  -^o^j  in.le>  Our  actual  delen-s*-  needs  are 
far  diSerent  today  tl..in  -.Ley  were  in  either  1922  or  1930.    It  is  a 
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peculiar  fart  that  our  naval  experts  today  talk  about  the  5-3 
ratio  with  Japan  as  being  one  which  would  allow  another  nation 
to  defend  itself  but  which  wotJd  make  it  impossible  for  one  nation 
to  carry  on  Operations  against  the  other  In  her  home  waters.  Those 
statements  do  not  bear  out  the  testimony  in  previous  years  of  a 
great  many  of  otir  naval  experts.  Through  the  years  since  the 
Washington  Treaty  was  signed  otir  naval  experts  have  repeatedly 
testified  that  a  5-3  ratio  with  Japan  would  give  us  a  fleet  sufllclent 
In  strength  to  meet  Japan  in  oriental  waters  upon  an  equal  basis. 
but  which  would  leave  Japan  on  a  1^-5  ratio  If  she  sought  to 
attack  tis  at  home.  Today  we  are  being  asked  to  go  far  beyond  even 
the  5-3  ratio. 

NAVT    aATIOS 

Admiral  Hillary  P,  Jones,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
General  Board,  United  States  Navy,  America's  technical  expert  at 
the  Geneva  Conference,  testified  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Sixty- 
ninth  Congress,  second  session,  1927,  pages  125  to  126,  that  with 
a  5-3  ratio  Japan's  strength  In  any  attempted  attack  on  the  United 
States  would  actually  be  l'a-5.     I  quote: 

"Admiral  Jonis.  I  personally  think  that  the  arrangement  made 
In  the  Washington  Conference  with  Japan  In  regard  to  our  bases, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  western  Pacific,  the  5-3  ratio  with  Japan,  virtu- 
ally amotints  to  a  5—5  ratio,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

"Senator  Haue.  How  do  you  mean? 

"Admiral  Jonzs.  In  any  campaign  In  those  waters,  with  their 
bases  close  by,  and  our  inability  to  have  bases  west  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  that  would  bring  the  strength  of  Japan  practically  to  a 
parity  with  us, 

"Senator  Hale.  U  we  had  a  navy  flve-thlrds  of  the  strength  of 
Japan's  Navy,  and  It  were  used  in  Japanese  waters,  the  two  navies 
would  be  substantially  on  a  par? 

"Admiral  Jones.  Practically  a  par. 

"Senator  Halt.  And  instead  of  being  5-3  It  would  be  5-2  or  5-1  »4 . 

"Admiral  Jonis,  Something  less;  that  is  my  personal  feeling 
Bbout  It." 

In  1929  Secretary  of  the  Navy  WUbur.  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  pointed  out 
that  the  5-3  ratio  made  its  equivalent  In  Japanese  waters  to  the 
Japanese  Fleet,     He  said: 

WE  occTTPT  AN  rNvrwciBta  posrnoN 
"Tn  other  words,  taking  our  battleships,  for  Instance,  as  a  whole 
or  In  our  home  waters,  and  they  are  superior  to  the  Japanese  battle- 
ships, not  only  from  the  ratio  of  5-3,  but  more  than  that,  because 
of  their  distance  from  base.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  believed  that 
with  our  lack  of  bases  our  battleship  fleet  In  Japanese  waters  would 
be  about  equivalent  to  the  Japanese  Fleet  because  of  their  proximity 
and  our  distance  from  the  base.  It  was  on  that  theory,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  that  Japan  yielded  us  superior  toruiage;  we  have  yielded 
on  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  bases  In  the  Philippines, 
I  state  that  because  sometimes  that  obvious  qualification  or  reser- 
vation Is  not  noted  or  recognized." 

Appearing  before  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Seventy-first  Congress,  second  session,  on 
treaty  limitations  of  armaments.  Admiral  Bristol  testified  that  a 
5-3  ratio  with  Japan  nuule  it  possible  for  an  American  fleet  to  oper- 
ate in  far  eastern  waters.  On  pages  115-116  of  those  hearings  you 
will  find  his  statement  as  follows: 
ts  CASZ  or  wak  with  japan  wx  will  be  compelled  to  go  into  aslatic 

WATEES  TO  FIND  THE  ENZMT 

"If  any  difficulties  should  arise  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  that  might  result  In  war  or  even  threatening  war,  the  United 
States  would  necessarily  have  to  carry  the  campaign  Into  the 
waters  of  Japan.  •  •  •  I  think  with  the  ratio  of  5-3  and  with 
the  fleet  that  the  general  board  has  recommended  that  we  would 
have  an  equal  fleet  with  Japan  In  a  campaign." 

Before  the  same  Senate  committee  Admiral  N.  M.  Taylor  stated 
as  follows: 

"In  case  of  war  In  order  to  protect  our  Interests  in  the  Far  East 
It  would  mean  the  establishment  of  a  strong  nav£d  force  in  that 
area.  That  means  the  transportation  of  the  fleet  with  all  its  sup- 
plies across  7.000  miles  of  ocean  •  *  •;  It  means  the  trans- 
portation of  a  very  large  and  very  cumbersome  force  across  the 
Pacific.     With  the  5-3  ratio  it  was  possible." 

Now  remember  that  all  those  statements  were  made  when  we  were 
obliged  to  defend  the  Philippines  and  when  our  naval  policy  was 
based  upon  a  campaign  of  defense  of  those  Islands. 

CHEAT  BRITAIN   JUBILANT  OVEK  OI7B  SUPERNAVT  BILL WHTT 

Coming  back  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  of  foreign  policy, 
no  one  has  answered,  either  in  the  House  or  Senate,  or  ex- 
plained the  jubilation  which  this  naval  increase  called  forth 
in  Great  Britain. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  in  the  British  papers  the  en- 
thusiasm was  enormous.  Mr.  Luckiy  quoted  the  following 
despatch: 

London,  January  28. — Britain  was  quick  tonight  to  catch  the 
significance  of  President  Roosevelt's  call  for  the  vast  expansion  of 
the  United  Stares  Navy.  •  •  •  It  was  almost  as  if  Britain  had 
won  a  war  victory.  For  Britain  calmly  assumes  that  every  new 
American  battleship,  every  cruiser,  destroyer,  and  airplane  helps  to 
safeguard  the  security,  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  ol 
Britain  and  all  peacefully  inlentioned  nationa. 


Mr.  Lttckty  then  went  on  to  state  as  follows: 


CRSAT    BaiTAIN    WANTS    DNCLE    SAM    TO    POLICE    ASIA   AND    PROTECT   BUrrrSH 

POSSESSIONS 

Other  London  papers  envisaged  the  day  when  the  American  Fleet 
wotild  be  strong  enough  to  police  the  Asiatic  waters  leaving 
Britain's  Fleet  to  be  concentrated  In  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  great  British  naval  base  at  Singapore  has  now  been  com- 
pleted and  formally  opened.  Less  than  5  days  ago  high  British 
authorities  announced  that  the  facilities  of  the  Singapore  base  had 
been  offered  to  the  United  States  Fleet.  Our  Navy  thus  secures  a 
parallel  action  base  right  in  Japan's  backyard.  The  Singajxire  baae 
will  accommodate  the  largest  fighting  craft  afloat.  Britain  and 
the  United  States  acting  together  In  the  Far  East,  using  Singapore 
as  a  naval  base,  can  dominate  the  Orient.  By  building  this  su- 
per-Navy and  by  accepting  the  British  offer  of  Singapore  we  not 
only  cast  ourselves  In  the  role  of  the  policeman  but  we  grab  for 
the  gun  and  the  club  that  goes  with  the  role. 

MOEX    BILLIONS    FOR    WAS 

The  Washington  Post  of  June  8,  1938,  page  9.  reports  new 
billions  appropriated  for  war,  and  of  these  billions,  some 
millions  are  set  aside  to  begin  the  super-supernavy — the  Navy 
that  was  hailed  with  enormous  glee  in  only  one  country,  and 
that  was  Great  Britain.  Apr>arently  that  great  empire  is 
satisfied  that  we  will  use  Singapore  as  a  base  and  that  we  will 
continue  our  adverture  on  a  greater  scale  in  European  and 
Asiatic  waters. 

We  were  told  time  Eind  time  again  during  the  debate  on 
the  Navy  bill  that  the  authorization  was  merely  cards  on  the 
table  for  the  sake  of  diplomacy  to  be  used  in  gaining  our 
point — whatever  that  point  may  be.  We  stated  then,  as  we 
state  now.  that  this  authorization  for  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars increase  in  the  Navy  was  not  merely  a  diplomatic  gesture, 
but  a  grim  move  toward  war,  and  we  warned  that  appropria- 
tions would  follow  and  that  shipbuilders  and  munition  makers 
and  steel  makers  would  be  there  to  gain  profits — enormous 
profits. 

BREAKING  ALL  RECOHS6  EN  APPROFIUATIONS  FOR  WAR 

Never  in  the  history  of  America,  except  in  actual  wartime, 
has  there  been  such  flagrant  abuse  of  public  money  In  the 
construction  of  warships  and  warship  auxiliaries.  Time 
and  time  again  it  has  been  shown  that  Government  yards  can 
save  our  people  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  construc- 
tion of  great  ships;  but  apparently  that  is  not  in  the  cards 
for  the  people.  The  private  builders  get  the  contracts:  they 
get  the  profits  while  starvation  continues  and  malnutrition 
prevails  in  every  State. 

We  dislike  to  hear  of  war  as  an  escape  from  our  economic 
troubles.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  oflBcial  has  such  a 
bloody  purpose  in  mind,  but  the  trend  is  in  that  direction,  and 
that  is  patent  and  apparent. 

STATINO  MT  POSITION 

I  am  stating  my  position  for  the  Senate  Record.  I  am 
opposed  to  these  aggressive,  militant  actions  of  our  gimboats 
and  warships  in  Asiatic,  European,  and  African  waters. 
Bring  back  our  American  Fleet  to  American  waters.  Ttiej 
were  built  for  the  protection  of  our  own  home  coasts.  Here 
they  belong  and  here  they  are  invincible,  unconquerable. 
We  have  a  wonderful,  efficient,  able,  and  courageous  per- 
sonnel, unafraid  and  able  to  meet  any  enemy  in  defense  of 
America.  Why  scatter  our  fleets  over  the  Seven  Seas?  Why 
enter  upon  world-wide  imperialism?  There  is  only  one  in- 
evitable end  to  such  world  adventure.  History  repeats  the 
tragic  end  of  every  nation  that  has  embarked  upon  that 
policy  down  through  the  ages. 

WHT  WASTE  MEN  AIW  MONET  IN  FOREIGN  QXTARIUXA 

We  love  our  country,  its  institutions,  and  its  flag.  We  are 
sworn  to  protect  it  and  its  democracy.  If  we  are  sincere, 
then  we  will  not  waste  the  men  and  resources  of  America 
in  boundary  disputes  in  Europe  and  mixing  in  quarrels  for- 
eign to  our  own  affairs.  We  wiU  conserve  our  strength  and 
resources  for  the  day  of  future  trial  when  some  enemy  may 
seek  to  strike  at  our  land  here  at  home  by  invasion — if  there 
be  such  madness  in  the  world.  I  can  see  no  possible  attack 
upon  America  in  this  generation  by  any  nation  or  combina- 
tion of  nations;  and  If  there  is  to  be  some  attack  in  the 
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preciiHce 
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distant  future,  certainly  we 
toward  vlc'ory  oa  that  day. 

Z  WAUf  A*Za3CA 

I  warn  America  not  to  depaift 
dltiODS  of  our  fixed   foreign 
Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Lincoln 
man  In  American  history.    Thi 
foreign  policies  are  not  wiser 
blunderlDg  on  toward  the 
la  our  duty — we.  who  walk 
Nation — to  sound  the  warning 
for  the  right  at  Armageddon. 
VTAjronro  vroK  ottb  owit 

Let  Senators  remember:  Here 
we  are  Invincible.    Here  we  are 
oceans  no  man  knoweth  what 
American  for  America  and  forgjet 
tnterefts  and  their  wiles,  intrigues 
heed  the  Farewell  Address  by  tb  > 
greatest  states  paper  in  foreigri 
hand  of  man. 


st  ould  conserve  our  strength 
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from  the  well-known  tra- 
fbced  by   Washington, 
and  every  other  great  states- 
men who  now  control  our 
ttian  all  of  these.    Thay  aLre 
and  the  abyss,  and  it 
the  watchtowers  of  the 
to  our  people  and  to  battle 

I 
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standing  upon  cur  own  soil, 

unconquerable.    Beyond  the 

he  issue  will  be.    Let  us  be 

foreign  nations  and  their 

and  ambitions.     Let  us 

Father  of  our  Country — the 

policy  ever  written  by  the 


ws  wnx  mrr  nm 
America  must  save  the  life 
best  be  done  by  example  to  t 
shine  that  all  nations  may  see 
democracy;  and  if  the  test  is 
ia  to  perish  or  endure,  we  will 
and  we  will  choose  our  own  gTc|und 
▼Ictory  will  be  ours. 


AT  AUCACZDDOK 

3f  democracy,  and  this  can 
le  world.  Let  our  light  so 
the  greatness  and  glory  of 
o  come  whether  democracy 
meet  them  at  Armageddon, 
for  that  great  test,  and 
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by  the  National  Council  for  Prev  ?ntlon 
over  the  facilities  of  the  Inter -Ci^y 
June  14,  1938: 
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It  is  iwrticularly  fltUztg  an  thii 
adjournment   of  Congress,   to  take 
been   made  In  our  efforta  lii  behdljr 
recall  that  In  my  la«t  broadcast  I 
Of  tiie  Seventy-flnii  Congress  wtvlc^i 
(ttmlnlsb  the  cimger  of  this  Nation 
that  oocaslon  I  referrvd  to  the 
have  provided  for  a  referendum 
voted  by  the  Congress.    Also,  the 
St  a  naval  building  holiday  to 
wliich  two  of  my  colleagues.  ICr 
myself,  as  mcmliers  ot  the  UlUtary 
in  a  miaorlty  report  as  dangerous 
authority  for  the  Chief  Executive. 
Nye-Ptsh    resolution,    providing    foi 
muninons  to  all  countries  at  all 

The  most  recent  Isgtslstlve  effort 
prove  a  deterrent  to  wsr  is  a  bill 
would  provide  for  drsftlng  the  use 
l«nd  to  the  Government     Briefly,  all 
H.OOO  would  be  required  to  lend  a 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  loft 
prompted  1^  action,  but  I  fear 
practical  for  the  very  reason  that 
wealth  In  excess  of  11.000.  it  would 
or  for  the  OoTemment  to  convert  it 
parrlctiUrly  in  Urns  of  war 

The  faUure  of  Congrsss  to  set 
latlon  which  we  hoped  would 
offset  tn  no  nnall  degree  by 
which  requlrss  all  propagazida  agentfc 
ot  State.     PaUure  to  comply  with  it 
fine  of  11 .000,  a  prison  term  of  3 
awseplng  tn  scope  and  it  shotild 
jmftagsrtfls  wblch  was  largely 
•Btrsnce  into  the  World  War      Th« 
aiul  signed  by  the  President  upon  t^e 
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and  Peac« 


SPRESENTATTVE3 

of  Tuesday.  June  li) ,  19Zi 

leave  to  extend  any  re- 
radio  statement  arranged 
of  War  and  presented 
Network  Tuesday  evening. 


ooeaston,  on  the  eve  ctf  the 

itock  of   the  progress  tlut  baa 

of  peace      Seme  cf  you   will 

t^itllned  the  legislative  program 

It  was  hoped  would  help  to 

becoming  involved  In  war     On 

amendment,  wtvich  would 

a  declaration  of  war  could  be 

resolution,  which  is  aimed 

until  1940.  and  the  May  bill, 

and  Mr    Awdssson.  and 

Affairs  Committee,  denounced 

legislation,  providing  despotic 

Of  timely  Interest  there  Is  the 

an    embargo    on    exports    of 


which  Its  author  hoped  would 

fitroduced  by  Senator  Lk.     It 

money  according  to  ability  to 

^persons  whose  wealth  exoceded 

gmerous  portion  to  the  Govern - 

he  cost  of  a  conflict      Mr    Lee 

and   patriotic   motives   whi  h 

such  s  bill  would  not  provi^ 

^'hlle  many  of  us  have  wcrldiy 

1  be  virtually  Impossible  fcr  us 

I  Dto  cash  at  this  time  and  more 


favc  rably 


on  this  program  of  le^is- 

n  cur  resistiince  to  wtix  was 

action  last  wT«eIt  on  a  bill 

to  register  with  the  Secretary 

the  violator  Uabls  to  a 

or  both.     Its  provl&loas  are 

much  of  the  vicious  false 

ntal  tn  brlnftng  about  our 

bill   was   pa.s;sed   imanimou.siy 

recommendation  of  a  special 


conmit'-ee  whi^h  h-i'l  R.'»fi^mhl'^d  ph  ->oVtne  '^^iri'-Tirr  of  bold  propa- 
tranda  activity  engag'-d  tn  bv  eroiifs  whcse  nlleg-iince  "o  this  coun- 
try has  long  been  susp«'r-ed  and  whi-^-e  actlvi'i'r-s  are  known  to  be 
largely  directed  by  wa'hke  fnr..<en  coiintDef 

We  must  continue  i:  ur  pfor'=;  in  thl.«  mos*  worthy  cause,  how- 
ever, and  impress  Its  import,arK>^  upon  the  young  men  and  women 
who  at  thLs  time  bavine  romp'ptec!  their  forma;  educations,  go  forth 
to  taite  up  their  duties  as  rin/x'ns  I  feel  sure  that  vou  share  \^ith 
me  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  point  with  any  great 
degree  of  prldr  to  our  acfompll-hments  at  this  time  in  the  field  of 
paciasm  for  their  eOi  float  ion  Our  best  wa.<:  not  good  enough,  but 
let  us  hope  tha*  lu.-  !-fTort8  have  arou.->fd  public  re^en'ment  to  th« 
horrors  cf  war  t.i  a  n^nv  high  pitch,  I  am  more  convinced  t!:.-.a 
ever  that  if  world  peace  Is  achieved  It  will  be  through  the  Intel- 
ligence and  heroic  resistance  of  the  workers  In  the  cities  and  on  the 
farms  and  through  the  endmg  of  exorbitant  war  profits  by  drastic 
legislation.  In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
durir.^  the  past  week  a.  deva.-;tatlng  condemnation  of  war  profiteer- 
ing WBs  ^read  upon  the  records  of  the  Federal  courts  In  Penn- 
sylvania A  dccl.^irn  was  handed  down  which  requires  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  «25.4 16.000  to  one  of  the  largest  steel  corporations  in 
the  country  whose  former  president  was  head  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  during  the  World  War  It  was  Just  another  case 
of  the  old  "lO-percent-over-cost  price  racket  "  under  which  a  ccn- 
trac'cr  would  e.stimate  the  cost  to  be  flOO.OOO.OOO  and  complete  the 
Job  for  »75.0O0,000.  He  was  piUd  10  percent  of  the  $75,000,000,  which 
would  be  •7,500,000.  and  m  addition,  having  theoretically  saved 
•25.000.000  on  the  estUnai--  price,  he  would  receive  one-half  of  that 
saving,  or  $12,5(,iO,000.  a^  a  b<jnu-s  In  other  words  a  net  nrofit  of 
$20,000,000  on  the  Job. 

Let  It  be  said  here  and  now  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  F^der?.! 
Judge  Oliver  B  Dickin.c>n  that  after  ruling  on  the  validity  of  the 
contract  he  bitterly  assailed  war  profiteers,  who  are  still  gatherli;g 
their  ill-gotten  gains  from  a  war  which  was  fought  when  those  same 
youthful  graduates  to  whom  I  have  referred  were  vet  imborn  or 
were  babes  m  arms.  It  i.s  .-.o  brief  and  to  the  point  that  even  he 
who  runs  may  read,  and  here  It  is      I  quote  Judge  Dickinson: 

■As  wartime  Is  to  other  citizens  a  time  of  sacr.flce.  it  scorns 
unholy  and  sinful  to  make  of  the  calamity  of  the  people  a  sou-ce 
of  inordinate  gam  Ho'.vever,  we  are  d-allne  with  a  matter  of  con- 
tract and  not  sentiment,  patriotic  or  otherwise.  Tlie  manager  fcr 
the  contractor  adjp'ed  -he  fcuno'O-s  Rob  Boy  diitmciion  He  ad- 
mitted he  was  a  robber  but  proudly  proclaimed  he  was  no  thief. 
The  contractor  boldly  and  uprnly  axed  tlv-  flgurt-s  m  the  estimated 
cost  so  high  as  to  give  him  the  promise  of  large  bonus  profits 
The  managers  of  the  [wartime.  Fleet  Corpc ration  •  •  •  pro- 
tested it  The  reply  of  the  contractor's  manager  was  that  'we  will 
make  this  contract  with  Uie  promise  of  bon^u,  profits  Incorporated 
In  It,  but  not  otherwise.     Take  it  cr  Uave  it,'  " 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  att»,-ntion  of  every  high  school  and 
ccUege  graduate  to  this  conuneut  of  the  jud-e.  becau.se  the  mpa 
to  whom,  he  refers  h;us  \ur.^  bet-u  given  to  pious  platitudes  and 
solemn  aisurance.s  thai  miik  and  honev  abound  jus:  around  the 
corner.  Let  them  compare  hi.s  sordid  career  with  the  noble  one  of 
Romain  Holland  who  a  few  days  ago  returned  from  exile,  a  broken 
man,  to  die  in  his  native  France,  from  which  he  had  been  dnveu 
after  being  figuratively  crucitied  by  th«>  merchants  of  death  and 
chauvlni5tl„'  politician-  :!:r.  ::_■  hi.s  countr>-men  for  hie  valiant 
opposition  to  the  W,.>rld  W.»r 

The  present  warfare  in  Uie  Far  Ea,st,  aside  frnm  Its  barba-cus 
aspects,  ahich  sc-m  Ui  have  t>:en  i:it,_  nsineci  ty  our  recent  admoni- 
tions, provides  a  cruel  les.snn,  and  It  wcnld  be  well  if  intcrniUional 
busmes.smen  would  nve  seme  thous'ht  to  the  vicious  circle  which 
tne;,  have  created,  Ont^  ^Toup  has  been  busy  garnering  fat  profits 
du-Mng  the  past  several  year?  from  '::xc:  .caie  cf  war  material  whi.h 
is  now  belns  u.-=-d  to  desToy  -h"  bia.4nrss  bu.lt  up  in  .\£ia  bv  vet 
another  group  which  clamors  for  Intervention  bv  the  United  StaVs 
to  protect  Its  investments  Will  thev  never  learn  that  quick  exorbi- 
tant.  and  11!---  •*  ■-  -■ 
misery 

CCU! 

to  suspect  that  these  merchants  of  death  are  a.^  remote  from  the 
influence  of  wha*  we  have  always  cx;ni.idered  civilization  as  the  mon- 
fZ/JJ^^^  ''^"'"•'^"  ^^"-^^  "-'d  '-'^^'-ute  the  opera- .ons  which  at  this 
SlL^n     ^'  ^■^^'^''^'^g  1^  '^-e  ru:hl...s  .slaughter  of  women  and 


, .  .,,  .wy^.^,.,,.-u..>      v>ui  mfv  never  learn  that  quick,  exorbi- 

it.  and  lli-gijtton  war  ^-ams  mu^t  eventuallv  bring  on  prolonv-rd 
5erv  and  even^uil  compl-te  eccnnmic  collapse  in  their  own 
in'ry'     I  fear  that  in  our  m.cre  pes.'^imL^tic  moodi  we  are  inclined 


People  of  New  .Jersey  Overchnrcred  $.-0,000,000  a 
lear  for  Electric  Lights  and  Power— State  Utili- 
ties Commission,  Instead  of  Regulating  Utilities, 
Seems  to  be  Regulated  hy  Them 
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commission  throughout  the  country.  Instead  of  regrulating 
utilities  is  regulated  by  them,  than  the  statement  made  to 
the  press  a  day  or  two  ago  by  one  Mr,  Harry  Bacharach,  a 
member  of  the  Utility  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  conjunction  with  the  statement  made  at  the  same  time 
by  Mr.  John  L.  O'Toole,  spokesman  for  the  Power  Trust  in 
that  State — both  attacking  my  remarks  in  which  I  exposed 
the  exorbitant  overcharges  which  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  electric  lights  and  power. 

Mr.  OToole,  in  challenging  my  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  are  overcharged  $50,488,000  for  elec- 
tric lights  and  power,  goes  on  to  say  that — 

The  t>est  evidence  that  it  is  false  is  the  fact  that  during  1937 
all  the  residential  consumers  In  New  Jersey  combined  paid  only 
approximately  $33,000,000  for  their  electric  service.  To  overcharge 
♦50.000.000  in  a  $33,000,000  Income  seems  more  like  Imagination 
than  mathematics. 

Mr.  OToole  ought  to  be  promoted  and  his  high  salary  raised 
higher.  For  of  all  the  propagandists  for  the  Power  Trust  I 
have  encountered  I  have  never  known  one  who  could  so  com- 
pletely twist  the  facts  in  one  sentence — or  even  in  one 
paragraph. 

I  did  not  state  that  the  residential  consumers  of  New  Jersey 
were  overcharged  $50,488,000  a  year,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  but  that  all  consumers  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
including  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  consumers, 
were  overcharged  $50,488,000  a  year,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  residential  consumers  of  New 
Jersey  were  only  overcharged  $23,054,000  that  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  and  the  commercial  consumers — 
that  is.  the  merchants,  the  professional  men,  hotel,  restaurant, 
and  filling-station  operators,  and  others — were  overcharged 
$16,408,000  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates. 

The  balance  of  this  overcharge  of  $50,488,000  a  year  was 
WTung  from  the  industrial  consumers  of  the  State. 

You  would  think  from  reading  the  OToole-Bacharach  in- 
terviews that  the  reason  T.  V.  A.  rates  are  so  much  lower 
than  the  New  Jersey  rates  is  that  New  Jersey  has  to  pay  all 
the  taxes  to  maintain  the  T,  V.  A. 

Now,  let  us  see  about  that.  Let  us  forget  the  T,  V.  A.  and 
turn  to  the  Ontario.  Canada,  or  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates, 
where  the  Power  Trust  does  not  have  to  pay  their  taxes  to 
maintain  the  low  electric  rates,  and  see  how  much  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  are  overcharged  according  to  those  rates. 

In  1936,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  the  domestic  con- 
sumers in  New  Jersey  were  overcharged  $25,053,000:  the 
commercial  consumers  were  overcharged  that  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ontario  rates.  $17,127,000;  and  the  industrial  con- 
sumers were  overcharged,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates 
that  year,  a  little  more  than  $17,000,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates, 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  were  overcharged  in  1936, 
$57,000,000. 

But  I  know  the  statement  will  be  made  that  Ontario  pays 
no  taxes.  The  truth  is  that  the  taxes  paid  by  the  private 
power  companies  amounts  to  only  about  1  mill  a  kilowatt- 
hour,  and  since  the  people  of  New  Jersey  only  used  2,815,- 
000.000  kilowatt -hours  in  1936,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  in- 
stead of  paying  $14,000,000  taxes  in  New  Jersey,  as  Mr. 
Bacharach  claims,  the  chances  are  that  their  taxes  amounted 


in  New  Jersey  to  less  than  $3,000,000.  They  try  to  cover  up 
by  saying  that  the  powei  companies  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  pay  $14,000,000  taxes  all  over  the  country,  without 
showing  the  millions  of  dollars  or  hundreds  of  millions  of 
doUars  they  wring  from  people  in  other  States,  as  well  as 
New  Jersey,  in  overcharges  for  electric  energy. 

But  in  order  to  eliminate  any  question  of  taxes,  let  us  turn 
to  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates  and  see  how  much  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  are  overcharged  annually  in  comparison. 

Remember  that  Tacoma  is  a  city  of  only  110.000  people.  It 
has  an  Investment  of  about  $23,000,000.  which  it  has  paid 
down  to  about  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000.  In  1936  the  Tacoma 
light  and  power  syst.em  paid  to  the  city  of  Tacoma  in  lieu 
of  taxes  $236,000,  which  is  a  greater  percentage  of  taxes  than 
was  paid  by  the  light  companies  in  New  Jersey,  paid  all  op- 
erating expenses,  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  so  forth,  and 
then  made  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $500,000.  In  a  few  years 
Tacoma  will  have  her  plant  paid  out  entirely,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  Power  Trust,  and  then  the  rates  will  be 
reduced  again. 

According  to  the  Tacoma  rates,  in  1936  the  domestic  con- 
sumers in  New  Jersey  were  overcharged  $21,441,000;  the  com- 
mercial consumers  in  New  Jersey  in  1936,  according  to  the 
Tacoma  rates,  were  overcharged  $14,501,000;  and  the  indus- 
trial consumers  of  New  Jersey  were  overcharged  In  1936. 
$15,423,000,  making  a  total  overcharge  to  the  electric  con- 
sumers of  New  Jersey  in  1936  of  $51,365,000,  after  deducting 
a  reasonable  charge  for  taxes. 

Now  let  us  see  Mr.  Bacharach  and  Mr.  OToole  explain 
those  figures  away. 

A  large  portion  of  the  electricity  consumed  in  New  Jersey 
comes  through  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  which  purchases 
power  produced  at  the  Conowingo  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  2.7  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  or  less  than  one-half  of 
what  Tupelo,  Miss.,  my  home  town,  pays  the  T.  V.  A.  for 
power.  The  Conowingo  Dam  is  owned  by  a  private  comany 
and  is  generating  power  for  profit.  It  sells  it  at  the  bus  bar 
for  2.7  mills  a  kiluwatt-hour.  It  can  be  laid  down  wholesale 
in  New  Jersf  y  at  5.2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  which  is  less  than 
Tupelo.  Miss.,  pays  for  T.  V.  A.  power.  But  by  the  time  it  gets 
to  the  consumers,  they  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  for  it  as 
they  would  in  Tupelo,  Miss.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  or  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Mr.  OToole  goes  on  to  say  that  the  average  domestic  con- 
sumer in  New  Jersey  used  only  642  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity last  year,  which  is  a  little  more  than  50  kilowatt-hours 
a  month,  while  the  domestic  consumers  in  Tupelo  were  u.sing 
on  an  average  of  2,160  kilowatt -hours  a  year,  or  180  kilowatt- 
hours  a  month. 

This  difference  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  rat-es.  Low 
rates  bring  a  higher  consumption.  The  truth  is  that  the  rates 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  other  States  in  that  area  are  so  high  that 
the  people  cannot  afford  to  use  enough  electricity  to  really 
enjoy  it,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  their  getting  any  relief 
through  their  present  utilities  commission  if  Mr.  Bacharach  is 
a  fair  sample. 

But  New  Jersey  is  not  by  herself.  As  a  rule,  other  State 
utilities  commissions  are  just  as  bad,  with  the  result  that  the 
ultimate  consumers  of  electric  lights  and  power  throughout 
the  country  are  overcharged  more  than  $1,000,000,000  a  year, 
as  the  following  table  will  show: 
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to  S€t  out  the  overcharges  the  merchants,  professional  men, 
hotel,  restaoranl.  earage.  and  fiiimg-stalion  operators,  and 
other  commercial  consumers  m  that  State  have  to  pay.    I  do 
not  want  to  create  a  r.ot  :n  New  Jersey. 
Thtjy  are  having  enough  troubif  up  there  now. 
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Description  of  Outstanding  River  and  Harbor  and 
Plood-(  ontrol  I'rojects  Recently  Authorized  in 
the  Overton-WhittiniTton  Act  Passed  by  Congress 
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W'l'drievdG!;  Ju^ie  15  ■  leoislatnr  day  '\f  Tuesday.  June  7) ,  193S 

Mr  BARKLEY  Mr.  Piesident.  under  authority  granted  by 
the  Senate.  I  present  for  insertion  m  the  Record  a  summary 
of  the  river  and  harbor  and  flood-control  projects  provided 
in  the  Overton-Wluttington  b.il  passed  by  Congress  during 
the  past  session. 

Trie  river  and  harbor  bill  approved  by  the  President  June 
20,  in  addition  to  providing  for  examinations  and  surveys  of 
some-  67  localities  with  a  view  to  deterniining  whether  im- 
provtrnent  fjr  navigation  is  desirable,  contains  authorization 
for  thf  rtdopc.on  of  river  and  harbor  projects,  or  modifications 
thereof,  at  52  localities,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $37,105,350. 
The  outstanding  projects  for  preservation  and  improvement 
of  rivers  and  ha;  bors  in  tlie  bill  are  as  follows: 

Plymouth  Harbor,  Ma.ss.:  Modification  is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide an  anchorar^e  18  fr-et  In  depth  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  channel  near  Long  B--^ach,  estimated  to  cost  $285,000, 
subject  to  the  provision  that  local  interesLs  furnish  spoii- 
disposal  areas  and  contribute  one-tliird  the  initial  cost  of  the 
improvement. 
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Hudson  River.  N.  Y.:  Provides  a  channel  14  feet  In  depth 
from  the  deep-water  channel  at  Albany  to  the  Federal  lock 
at  Troy,  and  thence  of  the  same  depth  to  the  southern  limit 
of  the  State  barge  canal  at  Waterford,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,102,000,  subject  to  the  provision  that  local  interests 
furnish  suitable  spoil- disposal  areas  for  the  dredged  materiaL 

Great  Kills  Harbor.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.:  Modification  is 
proposed  to  secure  extension  4.000  feet  in  length  of  the  exist- 
ing 10-foot  channel  along  the  west  side  of  the  harbor  and  for 
an  Einchorage  basin  8  feet  in  depth  and  138  acres  in  area,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $229,000.  subject  to  the  provision  that 
local  interests  contribute  one-half  the  first  cost,  but  not  to 
exceed  $114,500.  furnish  disposal  areas,  and  assurances  that 
public  terminals  will  be  provided. 

Delaware  River  from  Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  the  sea:  Proposes  to  provide  deepening  of  the  channel  to 
37  feet  along  the  Philadelphia  waterfront,  and  thence  40  feet 
deep  to  deep  water  in  Delaware  Bay.  including  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  dikes  and  training  works,  the  estimated  cost 
being  $11,000,000,  subject  to  the  requirement  that  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Camden  agree  to  dredge  not  less  than 
110.000  cubic  yards  annually  to  maintain  the  channel  and 
anchorages  in  Philadelphia  Harbor. 

Twitch  Cove  and  Big  Thoroughfare  River,  Md.:  Modifica- 
tion is  proposed  to  provide  a  channel  7  feet  deep  from  the 
head  of  the  existing  channel  at  Ewell  through  Levering 
Creek  and  Big  Thoroughfare  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Swan 
Point,  and  thence  through  the  offshore  bar  to  deep  water  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $131,000,  subject  to 
requirement  that  local  interests  provide  suitable  soil-disposal 
areas. 

Roanoke  River,  N.  C:  Extension  of  the  project  Is  proposed 
to  provide  a  channel  12  feet  in  depth  from  Albemarle  Sound 
to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  N.  C.  thence  10  feet  to  Hamilton, 
and  8  feet  from  Hamilton  to  Palmyra  Landing,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $323,000,  subject  to  the  provision  that  local  in- 
terests furnish  necessary  rights-of-way,  spoil -disposal  areas, 
and  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from  damages  that 
may  result  from  execution  of  the  project. 

Pernandina  Harbor.  Fla.:  Modifies  the  present  project  to 
provide  a  channel  28  feet  deep  from  deep  water  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  junction  of  Lanceford  Creek  and  Amelia 
River,  and  widening  of  the  channel  at  Pernandina  to  form 
a  turning  basin  of  the  same  depth,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$138,000,  subject  to  provision  that  local  interests  provide  any 
lands  needed  for  the  improvement  and  suitable  spoil-disposal 
areas. 

St.  Augustine  Harbor.  Pla.:  Improvement  of  the  harbor  in- 
cludes an  entrance  channel  27  feet  deep  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  North  Point  to  deep  water  in  Tolomato  River, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $275,000,  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  local  interests  fiu^nish  necessary  rights-of-way  and  spoil- 
disposal  areas  and  contribute  50  percent,  or  not  to  exceed 
$137,500  toward  the  first  cost  of  the  work. 

Port  Everglades,  Fla.:  Modification  is  proposed  to  provide 
for  enlarging  the  existing  turning  basin  on  the  north  side 
by  dredging  to  a  depth  of  35  feet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$459,000,  subject  to  the  requirement  that  local  interests  fur- 
nish necessary  lands  for  enlargement  of  the  basin,  suitable 
spoil -disposal  areas,  and  agree  to  provide  slips,  piers,  and 
other  terminal  facilities  necessary  for  the  full  utilization  of 
the  improvement. 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.:  An  additional  anchorage  basin,  16  feet  in 
depth,  is  proposed  in  Lake  Worth  at  Palm  Beach,  Pla.,  with 
a  channel  of  the  same  depth  connecting  the  basin  with  Lake 
Worth  Inlet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $228,000,  subject  to  the 
provision  that  local  interests  furnish  necessary  rights-of-way, 
spoil-disposal  areas  properly  bulkheaded,  and  contribute 
the  cost  of  dredging  In  excess  of  $140,000. 

Tampa  Harbor,  Fla.:  Provides  for  widening  the  bend  be- 
tween Sparkman  Channel  and  Hlllsboro  Bay,  widening  Ybor 
Charmel.  and  for  extending  the  turning  basin  In  Garrison 
Channel,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $125,500,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement that  local  Interests  furnish  rights-of-way,  suitabte 


spoil -disposal  areas,  and  move  and  reconstruct  bulkheads, 
and  other  existing  structures  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mississippi  River  between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans, 
La.:  Provides  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
for  widening  of  the  35-foot  channel  to  a  maximum  width  of 
1,500  feet,  and  for  widening  of  the  channel  to  500  feet,  thence 
to  Baton  Rouge,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000. 

Sabine-Neches  Waterway,  Tex.:  Modification  is  proposed 
to  provide  for  widening  the  38-34-foot  entrance  channel, 
widening  of  the  34-foot  channel,  including  a  new  cut-ofi  at 
Smith  Bluff,  and  deepening  and  extension  of  the  Beaumont 
Turning  Basin  to  34  feet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,320,000. 
subject  to  the  requirement  that  local  interests  furnish  rights- 
of-way,  necessary  spoil-disposal  areas,  and  release  the 
United  States  from  any  claims  for  damages  resulting  from 
the  dredging  and  disposal  of  the  materiaL 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  its  tributaries,  Texas:  Improvement  is 
proposed  above  the  turning  basin  at  Houston  Ship  Channel 
to  provide  for  the  control  of  floods,  the  protection  of  the  city 
of  Houston  from  flood  damages,  and  prevention  of  deposit  of 
silt  in  the  turning  basin  of  Houston  Ship  Channel  by  means 
of  detention  reservoirs,  rectification  of  channel,  control  works, 
and  diversions,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  not  to  exceed 
$9,000,000,  subject  to  the  provision  that  local  interests  furnish 
rights-of-way.  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
damages  due  to  the  construction  of  the  project,  maintain  and 
operate  the  works  after  completion,  and  set  up  a  local  agency 
to  manage  and  control  the  project  after  completion. 

Colorado  River,  Tex.:  It  is  proposed  to  modify  the  Louisi- 
ana-Texas Intracoastal  Waterway  project  to  pronde  a  chan- 
nel in  Colorado  River  9  feet  deep,  extending  from  the  water- 
way upstream  to  mile  17,  including  a  turning  basin,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $540,000,  subject  to  the  requirement  that 
Iccal  interests  furnish  lands,  easements,  rights-of-way,  spoil- 
disposal  areas,  and  give  assurance  that  they  will  provide 
necessarj'  terminal  and  transfer  facilities. 

Port  Aransas -Corpus  Christl  Waterway,  Tex.:  Modifica- 
tion of  the  present  project  provides  for  extending  the  present 
32-foot  turning  basin  at  Corpus  Christ!  and  deepening  and 
extension  of  the  industrial  canal  and  turning  basin  to  32  feet, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,052,000,  subject  to  the  provision 
that  local  interests  furnish  necessary  lands,  rights-of-way. 
and  spoil -disposal  areas  and  release  the  United  States  from 
all  claims  for  damages  attributable  to  the  work. 

Saginaw  River,  Mich.:  Modification  of  the  project  pro\ides 
a  channel  21  feet  deep  from  deep  water  In  Saginaw  Bay  to 
the  Detroit  L  Mackinac  Railway  bridge  in  Bay  City,  thence 
20  feet  deep  to  the  Sixtieth  Street  Bridge  in  Saginaw,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,030,000,  subject  to  the  requirement  that 
local  interests  furnish  rights-of-way,  spoil- disposal  areas, 
and  agree  to  make  necessary  alterations  in  the  bridges  and 
other  structures  and  release  the  United  States  from  any  claims 
for  damages. 

Bodega  Bay,  Calif.:  Impro\'ement  Is  proposed  to  secure  an 
entrance  channel  12  feet  deep,  protected  by  Jetties,  and  a 
channel  of  the  same  dimensions  to  the  town  of  Bay,  with  suit- 
able turning  basin,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $565,000,  subject 
to  the  provision  by  local  Interests  of  the  right  to  obtain  stone 
for  the  jetties  from  an  approved  quarry,  of  suitable  spoil- 
disposal  areas,  plant  grasses  or  shrubbery  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  sands,  and  agree  to  construct  a  suitable  fish  receivlnf 
and  shipping  plant. 

Richmond  Harbor,  Calif.:  Provides  for  widening  the  exist- 
ing 30-foot  basin  at  Terminal  No.  1,  and  widening  the  30- 
foot  chaimel  at  Point  Potrero,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $192,- 
000;  subject  to  requirement  that  local  interests  provide  spoil- 
disposal  areas  and  that  no  portion  of  the  widening  at  Point 
Potrero  shall  be  undertaken  imtil  assurance  is  received  that 
industries  will  avail  themselves  of  the  improved  navigation 
facilities. 

Umjxiua  River,  Greg.:  Modification  ts  proposed  to  provide 
a  22 -foot  channel  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Reedsport, 
including  a  turning  basin  of  the  same  depth,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $273,000;  subject  to  the  requlranent  that  local  Inter- 
ests furnish  necessary  ri£lits-of-way  and  spoil-disposal  areaOb 
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Heah  Bay.  Wash.:  Impro^Tnient  is  proposed  to  provide  • 
protecting  breakwater  about  8,C00  feet  In  length,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  tl.500.000:  subjecl  to  the  reqtiirement  that  local 
interests  furnish  necessary  rights-of-way. 

Skagway  Harbor.  Alaska :  Im]  trovement  is  proposed  for  the 
confitructi  n  of  a  training  dike  Ion  the  left  bank  of  Skagway 
River  a.nd  a  breakwater  1.800  feet  in  length  across  the  tide 
flats,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $ll|5,000;  subject  to  requlxement 
that  local  interests  furnish  necessary  lands,  rights-of-way. 
iccliiding  quarry  rights,  and  sa^  e  the  United  States  free  from 
any  damages  attributable  to  tlie  improvement. 
ooMVLsnow  or  rwtT  rwcm.  mcxracr 

Public.  No.  529,  approved  Miy  18.  1938.  provides  that  for 
the  pxirpose  of  improving  naviiation  on  the  Missouri  River, 
and  for  other  purposes  incidmtal  thereto,  the  dam  and 
appHirtenant  works  now  undei  construction  at  Port  Peck. 
Mont.,  and  a  suitable  power  plant  for  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power  "shall  be  completed,  maintained,  and 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers",  subject  to  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  respecting  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall 
provide,  construct,  operate,  msintain,  and  improve  at  Port 
Pe<-k  project  "such  machinery,  equipment,  and  facilities  for 
the  generation  of  electric  energy  sls  the  Bureau  may  deem 
necessary  to  develop  such  electnc  energy  as  rapidly  as  mar- 
kets may  be  found  therefor." 

Schedules  of  rates  and  charges  for  electnc  energy  produced 
at  the  Port  Peck  project  and  so  d  to  purchaser  are  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  and  becon  e  effective  upon  confirmation 
and  approval  thereof  by  the  P^  eral  Power  Commission. 

Iq  a  report  of  September  22.  1937,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
reojmmended  completion  of  th<  project  for  the  development 
and  utillratlon  of  hydroelectric  power  to  provide  for  an  ulti- 
mate Installed  capacity  of  105,opo  kilowatts,  at  an  estimated 
cose  of  $6,750,000. 


BOimxyn-M  dam  i 

Congress  in  act  approved  Auiust  20,  1937,  Public.  No.  329. 
authorized  the  completion,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  BonnevlDe  project  for  navlg  ition.  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  act  provides  for  the  comple'  ion.  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  dam.  locks,  power  plant  and  appurtenant  works 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Wiir  and  the  super- 
vlilon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  surplus  power  to  be 
turaed  over  to  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Administrator  being  empowered  to  make 
all  arrangements  for  the  sale  jnd  disposition  of  the  power. 
subject  to  approval  of  rate  s<±edules  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

On  January  9,  1938.  Mr.  J.  V).  Ross,  Bcameville  Adminis- 
trator, reported  that  the  Immec  iate  installation  of  two  addi- 
tional generating  units  Is  imperitive  at  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  $3,825,500.  The  War  Depanaent  Civil  Appropriaticm  Act. 
approved  June  11.  1938.  in  the  item  for  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  rivers  and  harbors,  includes  provision  for 
Inauguration  of  work  on  the  ins  allation  of  the  two  additional 
generating  units  under  a  contnuing  form  of  contract,  an 
item  oX  $2,800,000  being  include  1  therefor. 

nOOO  COVTBOL 

A  very   material   expansion 
flood  control  is  provided  for  in 
President   tor   approval.     The 
aoMmded  to  provide  that  States 
be  granted  and  reimbursed  fr^m 
tions  by  the  United  States 
expenditures  made  by  them  in 
and  rights-of-way  for  any  dan 
PFOvement   or   channel 
authorisation  or  heretofore  autiorlzed 
akm  that  no  reimbursonent  afaa^l 
q;)e(nilaUv«  damages.    In  any 
eo6t  on  levees  or  flood  walls  indluded 
eet  can  be  sutetaottally  reduced 
portion  or  all  of  ttie  area  propped 
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the  elimination  of  that  portion  or  all  of  the  area  from  the 
protection  to  be  afforded  by  the  project,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers may  modify  the  plan  of  such  a  project  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate these  areas.  Furthermore,  it  is  proposed  that  a  sum 
not  substantially  exceeding  tlie  amount  thus  saved  in  con- 
struction costs  may  be  expended  toward  the  evacuation  of 
the  locality  eliminated  from  protection  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  so  evacuated.  Authority  is  granted  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  enter  into  agreement  with  States,  local 
agencies,  or  individuals  concerned  for  the  accomplishment 
by  them  of  such  evacuation  and  rehabilitation  and  for  their 
reimbursement.  The  bill  propxjses  improvements  in  19  sepa- 
rate river  basins  or  portions  thereof,  including  amendment 
of  the  project  for  flocdways  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River, 
and  the  execution  of  examinations  and  surveys  for  flood 
control  at  107  general  localities,  including  coordinated 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  respect  to 
surveys  for  run-off  and  water-flow  retardation.  The  siun  of 
$375,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  expended  for  carrying  out 
the  flood-control  improvements  over  a  5 -year  period  ending 
June  30,  1944;  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  to  be  ex- 
Ijended  at  a  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  aimura  during  the  5-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1944.  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  works  of  improvement  pertaining  to  run-off  and 
water-flow  retardation  and  soil-erosion  prevention  in  water- 
sheds whereon  works  of  improvement  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation  and  control  of  destructive  floodwaters  have  been 
adopted  and  authorized;  and  the  simi  of  $10,000,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropnat-ed  and  expended  in  equal  amounts 
by  the  Departments  of  War  and  Agriculture  for  canying  out 
any  examinations  and  survey.?  proposed  in  this  bill  or  au- 
thorized in  other  acts  of  Congress.  The  sum  of  $1,500,000 
i.s  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  examinations  and 
surveys  made  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  act 
authorizes  an  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $375,000  per 
annum  for  the  e.sLabli.shment.  operation,  and  maintenance 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  a  current  information  service  on 
precipitation,  flood  forecasts,  and  flood  warnings,  whenever 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Chief  ol 
the  Weather  Bureau  this  service  is  advisable  in  connection 
with  either  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  or  works 
of  improvement  authorized  by  law  for  flood  control. 

Merrimack  River  Basin;  The  bill  authorizes  modification 
of  the  existing  project  to  provide,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  flood-control  reservoirs,  related 
flood-control  works  which  may  be  found  justified  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

Connecticut  River  Basin;  The  bill  authorizes  modification 
of  the  existing  project  to  include  a  general  comprehensive 
plan  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  as  set  forth  in 
House  Document  No.  455,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, at  an  e.stimated  cost  of  $11,524  000  for  the  construction 
of  local  flood -protection  work.<5.  The  plan  now  proposed  also 
supersedes  the  flood-control  protection  works  at  East  Hart- 
ford. Conn,,  previou.'^ly  approved  in  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  August  30.  1935 

Marshy  Hope  Cr-'ek.  Md.:  Pro^i-^^ion  is  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Pederal.'^burg.  Md..  by  a  system  of  levees 
and  flood  walls  in  combination  with  channel  improvements  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $220  000. 

Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers,  N,  Y.:  Provision  is  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  by  a  system  of 
levee.N  and  flood  walls  at  an  e.stimated  cost  of  $315,000. 

Ohio  River  Basin:  Provision  is  made  for  a  general  compre- 
hensive plan  for  flood  cnntrol  and  other  purposes  in  the  Ohio 
River  Basin,  and  authorizes  for  the  initiation  and  partial  ac- 
comphshment  of  the  plan,  the  appropriation  of  $75,000,000 
for  reservoirs  and  $50,300  000  for  local  flood-protection  works. 
The  authorization  includes  diversion  of  Cache  River  above 
Cairo.  111.,  from  its  outlet  into  the  Ohio  River  to  an  outlet  into 
the  Mississippi  and  the  protection  of  the  north  area  of  Cairo 
by  levees,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
needed  for  the  Bluestone  Reservoir  project.  The  provision  is 
further  made  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authoriaed 


quirement  that  local  interests  furnish  rights-of-way,  ffuitrabte  1  ests  furnish  necessary  rights-oT-way  and  spoil-disposal  area& 
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and  directed  to  reimburse  the  Muskingum  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict in  Ohio  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  actual  expenditures 
made  by  it  in  acquiring  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
for  reservoirs  in  the  Muskingum  River  Valley,  but  such  reim- 
bursement shall  not  exceed  $4,500,000,  not  including  any  ex- 
penditures for  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  heretofore 
or  hereafter  purchased  from  said  district  by  the  United 
States. 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin :  The  bill  provides  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  flood  control  as  described  in  Flood  Control 
Committee  Docmnent  No.  1,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  with  such 
modifications  thereof  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be  advisable:  $6,600,000 
being  authorized  for  reservoirs  and  $2,700,000  for  local  flood- 
protection  works  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers. 
Enlargement  and  extension  of  a  system  of  levees  on  the  south 
side  of  Sangamon  River,  east  of  Chandlerville,  111.,  is  in- 
cluded. 

Missouri  River  Basin:  A  comprehentlve  plan  for  flood 
control  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  as  set  forth  in  Flood 
Control  Committee  Document  No.  1,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
first  session,  is  approved  and  for  the  initiation  and  partial 
accomplishment  of  this  plan  $9,000,000  is  authorized  for 
reservoirs. 

White  River  Basin :  A  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
is  authorized  in  the  White  River  Basin,  as  set  forth  in  Flood 
Control  Committee  Document  No.  1,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
first  session,  with  such  modiflcations  thereof  as  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
be  advisable,  and  for  the  initiation  and  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  the  plan  the  expenditure  of  $25,000,000  for  reservoirs 
is  authorized. 

Arkansas  River  Basin:  The  expenditure  of  $21,000,000  for 
reservoirs  is  authorized  for  the  initiation  and  partial  accom- 
plishment of  a  general  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes,  this  authorization  to  include  the  Canton 
Reservoir  on  North  Canadian  River  in  Oklahoma,  and  also 
including  $2,000,000  for  participation  in  cost  of  construction 
of  a  multiple -use  reservoir  in  the  Blakely  Mountain  site  on 
the  Ouachita  River  in  Arkansas. 

Red  River  Basin:  Construction  of  the  Denison  Reservoir 
on  Red  River  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  is  authorized  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $54,- 
000,000.  All  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for  the 
project  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The  Lugert- 
Altus  Flood  Control  and  Reclamation  Reservoir,  located  on 
North  Fork  of  the  Red  River  in  Oklahoma,  is  authorized  for 
construction.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  report  to  the 
President  on  or  l>efore  November  1,  1938,  the  value  of  said 
Lugert  Resenoir  as  a  flood-control  works,  and  the  value  so 
reported  shall  be  the  maximum  amount  herein  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  as  a  charge  against  any  funds  appropriated 
and  available  for  the  construction  for  flood-control  projects. 
The  tentative  estimate  of  cost,  chargeable  to  flood  control, 
has  been  set  at  $600,000.  Provision  is  also  made  for  three 
local  flood-protection  projects  estimated  to  cost  $321,000. 

Lower  Mississippi  River:  The  existing  flood-control  project 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  is  modified  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  proceed  to  acquire  easements  in  the  Morganza 
floodway  and  to  construct  the  floodway.  The  same  discre- 
tionary authority  is  given  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
flowage  rights  and  flowage  easements  in  the  Eudora  flood- 
way  and  its  northern  extension  and  to  its  construction  as 
authorized  by  law.  The  design  of  mtake  into  the  Morganza 
floodway  is  left  within  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, but  the  general  design  of  intakes  into  the  Eudora 
floodway  conform,  generally,  to  designs  contemplated  under 
the  act  of  June  15,  1936.  The  acquiring  of  lands,  flowage 
rights,  and  easements  is  limited  to  the  floodways  proper. 
The  bill  aims  to  modify  legal  restrictions  which  have  delayed 
progress  on  floodways  and  to  clarify  the  plans  for  reference 
thereto,  adopts  with  certain  exceptions  the  recommendations 
ol  the  Chief  of  Engineers  contained  in  Flood  Control  Com- 


mittee Document  No.  1,  Seven  ty-flfth  Congress,  first  session, 
and  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $40,000,000  for  carrying 
out  the  modifications  in  addition  to  sums  previously  author- 
ized. Tlie  provisions  for  carrying  out  the  modiflcations  pro- 
posed are  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  in  the  bill. 

Homochltto  River,  Miss.:  Additional  channel  improvementa 
and  related  work  for  flood  control  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  are 
authorized. 

Santa  Ana  River  Basin,  Calif.:  The  expenditure  of 
$6,500,000  is  authorized  for  initiation  and  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  a  modified  flood-control  project  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  floods  on  San  Antonio  Creek  and  Chino  Creek. 

Willamette  River  Basin.  Oreg.:  The  expenditure  ol 
$11,300,000  for  initiation  and  partial  accomplishment  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control,  embracing  reservoirs 
and  related  work,  is  authorized. 

Spokane  River  and  tributaries,  Idaho:  Ttie  protection  of 
low- lying  areas  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Coeur  d'Alene  and 
St.  Maries  is  authorized  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $308,000. 

Mill  Creek,  Wash.:  ProtecUon  of  the  city  of  Walla  Walla 
and  adjacent  lands  by  means  of  a  reservoir  and  related  works 
in  Mill  Creek  is  authorized  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,608,000. 

Yakima  River,  Wash.:  Protection  of  the  city  of  Yakima. 
Wash.,  by  means  of  levees  is  authorized  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $163,000. 

Tanana  River  and  Chena  Slough,  Alaska :  Protection  of  the 
city  of  Fairbanks  by  means  of  an  earth  and  rock  levee  and 
relocation  of  a  portion  of  the  Richardson  Highway  is  author- 
ized at  an  estimated  cost  of  $565,000. 


We  Have  Political  Liberty — The  New  Deal  Is  an 
Attempt  to  Bring  Us  Economic  Liberty — That  Is 
Why  I  Support  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).  193i 

THE  GAVEI.  FALLS  ON   SIX  LONG    TXAKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  16,  1938, 
the  gavel  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fell 
on  6  long  years.  They  have  been  6  crowded  years.  They 
have  been  6  new  and  strange  years  in  the  legislative  history 
of  our  country.  Many  great  measures  never  before  at- 
tempted in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  have  been  placed 
on  the  statute  books  by  Congress.  A  few  of  these  have  fallen 
in  the  courts,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  remains  on  the  books. 
Some  of  those  that  have  fallen,  notably  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act,  have  been 
reenacted  in  modifled  form.  They  still  live  in  the  new  farm 
and  labor  legislation  and  other  measures  touching  the  lives 
of  all  the  workers  in  the  Nation.  The  philosophy  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  program  as  a  whole  survive. 

Here  are  some  of  the  biggest  of  the  New  Deal's  great  social 
experiments : 

The  Social  Security  Act,  the  National  Youth  Act,  the  Con- 
servation Camp  Act,  the  Federal  Housing  Act,  the  Farm  and 
Home  Loan  Acts;  aid  for  dependent  mothers  and  children, 
for  the  blind,  for  the  disabled,  for  the  diseased;  public  works 
and  relief  acts,  costing  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Great  monetary  and  banking  acts.  Cheapening  the  dollar 
by  cutting  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  from  100  cents  to 
60  cents.  The  repeal  of  the  gold-payment  clause  in  a  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  of  public  and  private  debts.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  reform.  The  Federal  Insurance  of  bank 
deposits. 

Great  labor  and  farm  acts.  The  Labor  Relations,  the 
Wage-Hour,  and  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts.    Itte 
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The  Securities  Act,  the 


Soil  Conaervatlon,  the  Crop  Ins|irancc.  and  the  Farm  Ten- 
ancy Acta. 

Oreat  buAlness-practice  refonhs. 
Stcxk  and  the  Commodity  Exchi  nge  Acts,  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  to  guard  against  anather  hundred- billion-doilar 
exp.08ion  in  Wail  Street  Uke  thi.t  of  1929. 

And  yet  I  have  only  touched  on  major  measures  oo  the 
vast  program  of  leRisJation  pit  through  Conjiress  in  tha 
last  6  years  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  great  cnsis  In  our 
rapidly  changing  and  complex  economic  system.  I  cannot 
undertake  to  give  even  the  tlUea,  to  say  nothing  of  the  texts, 
of  the  immense  program,  whicp.  since  March  4.  1933,  has 
poured  over  and  through  the 
greexes  in  American  history. 

■CT  ws  ASS  rrfu.  cioptnq 

And  the  end  Is  not  yot  and 
tn  sight.  The  simple  and  pastohu  Nation  of  our  fathers  htis 
become  a  vast  mechanlMd.  tnd  istrlallwd.  monopollaed  sys- 
tem of  Industry  and  commercr, 
A  graphic  and  ominous  plcturf 
Wallace  teUs  the  story  in  all  f\«  Ida.  "Parmlng, '  says  Secre- 
lan'  Wallace,  "has  become  a  acri  of  great  outdoor  Industry. 
bulU  up  around  labor-saving  mikchlnery.  which  can  be  oper- 
atCK)  by  gangs  of  >MJOnal  work^ra,' 

at^MB    Rl'Ubl 


three  hardest-worked  Con- 

i 

the  complete  answw  Is  not. 


In  which  we  are  enmeshed. 
of  agriculture  by  Secretary 


Ttl    oo    ST 


I 


AH  of  the»  great  problems  pr rasing  upon  Congress  for  the 
last  6  yean  have  had  to  be  trait  with  by  m««n  who  werv 
demtfd  by  a  Niagara  of  other]  demands  of  every  chivtcter 
and  fnun  every  jiource  8m»lj  wonder  If  there  havti  been 
m»#iaki'«  There  have  been  many  hard  spi-^t."*,  mttn.v  n^tMneivi.H 
of  trtbuUuoi)  whan  the  roll  watMcaDtd  My  an«w«r  un  n\any 
of  th««»  rwU  ealla  has  n»uU«d  in  n\y  boiiii  oaUrd  a  rubber 
•tamp-  A  rubbtT-itamp  Congft^wnan  M  luted  a«  otw  whvi 
wtt**  tivt  what  the  Prrsidi^tvt  w4ii« 

V  IS  trvie  that  I  hax-e  prrtty  Mnsl.Hti'mly  wti^l  for  wlwkt  the 
Preiiiieni  waiited,  but  I  also  med  to  ovtrrtde  jM^mr  of  l\i» 
vtMtH*!*  Tt>r  Hrr*uVnt  ortginaijil  the  term  Nrw  IVul  bvil 
\\in  New  VWtkl  u  an  old  philoaopiy.  adapted  to  chanwuili  o<ui- 
diiions     1  believed  In  that  phlhaophy  before  l  ryvr  hmn\  of 


Ihr  New  tVal  of  this  Rnoaevelt 


or  the  aquarr  iVwl,  by  which 


name  th»  other  RoowwU  labtUd  the  same  philomiphy     The 
•ouiK^mic  UU  from  whkh  w«  iifler  in  UUs  country  air  not 


new:  the  disease  has  tlmply  be<jomr  more  aggravated 
MW  It  coming  a  long  time  ago 

I  ulalm  no  special  rredit  for 
d«nt     I  thould  have  liked  to 


enough  to  know  that  you  canrot  win  a  war  by  sniping  the 
Comtswnder  tn  Chief  simply  be<auae  you  do  not  always  agree 


with  his  plan  of  campaifn 


mistake.    And  this  U  war.    liai  :e  no  mistake  about  that 


mt  sn 
The  first  New  Deal  araslon  of 
moon.    Everybody  was  for  the 
so  now.    Some  light  Is  shed  or 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
first  New  Deal  Congress  adjouifned 
CoNCRBaiOMiO.  Rscoao  of  that 


11  Iv 


tH)]* 


It  IB  \<o  early  to  bo««t  ot  stAy 
Um«  enough  (or  tl»t  when  the 
brt<lfe  la  y*%  to  ♦■•  croaaed     I 

ay*    cuiumn 

These  turned  out  to  be  prodhetlc  words.    The  big  bridge 
has  not  only  been  in  sight  In  tlie  Seventy-fifth  Congress;  we 


have  been  on  It.    Even  dxulng 


Some 


going  along  with  the  Preai- 
go  further,  but  I  had  sense 


Many   good   men   make   tlUs 


lanwa 

Congress  was  one  long  honey- 

!|resldent  and  his  policies.    Not 

my  course  by  a  statement  I 

on  June  13.  1933,  the  day  the 

It  win  be  found  m  the 

with  th«  Prtwldcnt.     It  wUl  b« 

turns,  as  tides  wtll      Thr  big 

then  ttUl  to  Iw  found  in  the 


the  honeymoon  of  1933  there 


were  murmurs  In  the  cloakrooms.  Even  then  some  of  them 
were  ranglog  along  the  fence  I  hunting  for  a  gap.  In  this 
Congress  they  thought  they  had  found  It.    Have  they? 


In  a  long  life  a  man  should 
work  out  some  rules  to  go  by 


When  the  pinch  comes  he  can  look  back  and  see  what  he 


acquire  some  phUoeopby  and 
It  helps  a  lot  in  a  pinch. 


mast  do  to  keep  the  record  straight.  The  wisest  observation 
I  ever  heard  Bryan  make  wa.s  that  you  could  not  judge  a  man 
by  some  one  act.  but  it  you  cixiid  run  a  straight  ime  bacic 
through  a  long  series  of  .similar  acts  you  could  locate  him. 

CONGRiSS    GETS    A    II.VK    ON     YOU 

We  learn  to  locare  men  here  In  ComzTes.*;  very  readilv. 
There  are  at  lea.st  two  sides  to  all  the.se  big  que.stions  in 
Congrr.^s.  The  whr!.*  n>w  d«-.\1  i.'=  dr^ierr^d  \o  p.'t  a  .square 
deal  for  the  little  man  in  bu.sines.s,  in  farniing,  in  labor. 
There  i.s  not  a  single  measure  ever  nropOv-ed  by  President 
Roosevelt  that  wa.s  not  drsiened  to  tl-.at  pnd.  We  set  to 
know  before  the  r(  11  i.s  caT-rd  n-uvnv  of  those  who  will  vote 
"iiye"  and  many  \vhr>  will  vote  "no  " 

One  of  my  nii.><5  i.s  that  th»'  blu  fallow  ft1way«i  pet."?  by.  He 
not  only  get.-^  by:  he  grt.s  biRRtr  I  huve  watched  him  grow. 
He  ha.s  b«^ron\e  a  giant  in  niv  tiin<'  And  no  matter  what  you 
do  for  the  little  fellow  he  take.s  on  little  weight. 

The  side  I  rh  uv^e  i.s  not  a  mn"e:  of  politics  or  a  matter  of 
votes  or  petting  into  oHc-  I  ha\T  here  a  little  campaign 
pamphlet  t.^.surd  by  me  iti  1932  It  W(>nt  clear  back  to  my 
first  schooling  m  the  Fii::;v'rs'  jMliance  the  forerunner  of 
all  progrt'ssivisin  It  rxpr»^ss.>d  my  p«->liflc.<\l  and  economic 
ph;lo.sophy  m  olTU-i-  aiul  ou'  I  -ouUi  not  chani^e  that  phi- 
losophy If  I  would  rti-.d  would  not  if  I  could  T  state<1  that 
what  matten^d  ab<  ut  a  public  man  was  hi.n  vlewvxMnt  Olven 
hi.s  vlewptunt  everything  el.se  wovild  n\  into  it,  I  believe  I 
could  prove  up  on  that 

•^Hivi    Bi»t  r»rTT    IN    i»oi 

My  thoughts  aiuI  my  u\tert\Nt.s  focu.n  tiattirally  on  thlnRi 
for  .NWlal  befteriient  Wlien  I  was  in  the  Colorado  Leni.t- 
Ulure  m  ll>Or  ^uul  tin!  wa.N  T,  ncuin  utiw  I  introdticed 
what  would  now  l>e  tevnjrd  a  social  ."securtty  bill,  the  flrot  of 
If.'*  kind,  to  {'tkvt  for  the  iii;ed  for  dev>eiutent  mothers,  for 
the  blind,  ftnd  tick  childnn  It  wm  .xo  pitif\illy  Hmall  that 
any  such  piot^vval  now  wovild  Ik  laughed  at  but  then  It  was 
a  l>iij  NrntuiT  m  a  lu-w  Mid  <t range  field,  and  it  wa.s  defeated. 

I  haw  b«Tn  the  Nuhitr!  of  not  very  tunny  eulOBle.'«  The 
band  ne\Tr  met  uv  at  thr  d'-tiot  There  have  t)een  no 
;miad<*>  tip  Mam  SiM-ct  i;i  my  honor  Hut  nbtuT  all  thing-* 
that  have  »>e«>n  nnui  I  trea.ture  what  wa.s  said  3!\  years  later 
of  that  first  small  cfTort  to  help  ihoNe  unfortunates  who  can- 
not help  thetn.nelws  Thi.s  cfTort  wa.s  de-'crlbed  by  a  well- 
known  Journall.s*  in  Colorado  as — 

Wftnni\|{  ti\r  human  ,ifr  of  .^lnPTli■»  to  keep  pac*>  with  hi^r  ron\- 
nviTvlal  »ctu;;i(«  and  ivwh'.n-;  i!;i»t  w.  ai)t>nclon  fHXirlmu.Mn  and 
KUrt  aJonu  the  path  ol   hunini.   kincinm.'i  tuwiirtl  t;rvul<'r  achiBVc- 

»<iw:Nii  THE  «ictr 
I  Will  have   that   aflor   al!kei>  arc   gone,  or  any  hope   or 
thought  of  office,    M;iy  I  be  pardoned  for  quoting  hcic  two 
brief  paragiaphs  of  ilv.s  highly  trciusured  reference; 

Kach  of  the  hunum  thounht.H  in  ihAt  bill  won  rlrfpuiptl;  but  John 
Maitin  planted  thr  sfr<\  ol  lon.'idtTution  ot  Uuvp  niniUTs.  tuui  ho 
hAB.  h\vi\  to  »<«««  !hM  iwrrt  gTdw  Tt  duy  not  only  havr  wr  prnc- 
llcally  abandon«»<1  many  <  f  our  jxxirh  >u.«ie«  but  »•*•  arp  extending 
thi.H  humane  thought  info  all  clipunmcnT.i  of  govermnent.  W» 
have  llie  moiher  h  compci\»aiion  our  blind  arv  cared  for.  our  aged 
ne<^d  no  lemgrr  fear  tomnmiWs  fiMxUp<w  sMnup  vmtll  ovir  pcopl(> 
as  a  whole,  cle^pive  the  depre.islan  arc  enjoying  a  belter  eslstenc* 
than  they  have  ev«>i  enjoved  b<'fore 

When  John  A  M.<iitin  tlrai  ii.t.jo<luco<l  that  Imman-wellare  bill 
In  1901  lew  than  S50  OfHI  a  ytvir  wa.i  r>eing  spent  in  thl.<i  State  cit- 
slde  of  the  county  p*M>r  fixmrw  nnd  our  Stnte  chnnmble  In.stltution". 
Today  vn  are  spending  a.*  a  State  government  approximately  a 
mlilion  dollars  a  month  for  ihe  wolf.ire  of  our  unfonuiiate  ciliaena. 
The  human  side  of  Colorado  s  WW  tum  outgrown  the  commercial 
»lde  To  me  ihl«  la  the  greate>t  rhange  in  Stale  government  that 
baa  been  eOeclPtl  amce  I  have  been  reporting  lU  progress. 

*I  t.    TUX    WAT 

This  Is  what  tlie  New  Deal,  on  Its  vastly  greater  scale, 
means  to  me.  and  tlUs  \s  why  I  supported  It  and  its  great 
leader,  Franklin  I)  Romevelt,  In  three  Congresses  and.  if 
reelected,  will  support  ihcm  in  a  fourth  Congress. 
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The  Truth  About  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7),  1938 


EXCERPTS  FROM  A  SPEECH  TO  BE  DELIVERED  BY  THE  HON- 
ORABLE HOW.«lRD  S  BJILLER.  MORRILL.  KANS  .  AT  AN  OPEN 
MEETING  AT  HIAWATHA.  KANS..  SATURDAY.  JUNE  18.  1938 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
me  by  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  present  for  insertion  in  the 
Rkcord  an  address  to  k)e  delivered  by  Hon.  Howai-d  S.  Miller, 
of  Morrill.  Kans..  on  the  Truth  About  the  Agricultural  Act  ol 
1938,  as  follows: 

Ladtee  azMl  gentlemen,  one  of  the  purpoM*  of  this  meeting  la  to 
orRi^Dm  *  club,  which  a  group  of  cttls«na.  after  due  detlberatton, 
ba>  temporarUy  designated  aa  the  Truth  in  Public  Matten  Club. 
And  I  know  that  tt^e  llrat  queiUon  that  come*  to  >x)u  is.  Why 
A  club'  Becttuwp.  fn»m  U\li»  piatIom\  and  from  oti>rr  piatfonna 
throv^hout  the  Sute  mlarepreaentatlona  have  been  broadcast. 
Apparently  theee  mlMtatemeaU  of  facu  will  be  apread  about  as 
the  truth  unleea  aomethlng  la  done  about  U  Tl>  stem  aueh  fal«e> 
hwHia  and  to  pr«vei\t  further  dtaaemti^aucma  of  auch  unfair  propa- 
gaivda.  we  are  toix>ed  to  organ  >«e 

A*  cuiaeiiit  who  believe  that  potlilea  ahuuld  be  aa  clean  and 
as  huly  aa  religuta  wt>  will  bwkt  to  eartb  any  matt,  any  orfaniaa- 
tlon  any  newaua^ier,  aity  candidate  ttw  oAk>e,  If  you  pleas*,  who 
delUtrratfly  and  preniedUaiedly  garble*  tit*  Iruih  aa  tl  eo»eern» 
tba  Auwrieaii  |wupi«  In  U\l«  regartl  I  oonte  befv>rv  y<^u  wiih  clean 
hanUM  It  haa  b*«iv  my  privilege  tu  apeak  li^twv  pohUcal  meeuixgw 
uyt>\  a  e(>ivaicleral>le  purtton  of  the  lltate  of  Kanoaa.  and  U  wna  an 
«\vvrali;t\t  It  ever  I  ItrUI  a  n\eetlug  in  whlolt  1  did  iK>t  plrdgi>  my 
avidhMue  that  1  wuvild  ottt  the  up|HMiUt)i\  upportviMUy  u>  ehaU 
longr  any  autement  U^at  1  wtmld  make 

tn  dieiviaalim  the  merlVa  i^  U\e  Agricultural  Act  of  lOM.  I  do 
not  litteiul  lu  claim  that  It  la  perfect.  Ttt*  Ciotwiitutlou  of  the 
ItnUvd  Buip*  waa  not  p«rfe<'t  at  the  time  of  ita  (om>ulatK>n  But 
I  do  elalm  that  the  ptirixwea  and  tnttnl  nf  thia  law  are  Juat.  that 
It  wan  written  by  men  fiiendly  bo  agriculture:  that  It  will  aceom< 
pUnh  the  purpoae  for  which  It  waa  ad\*xy~ated  by  the  farm  nrfanl- 
aalloni"  which  nupp^vlcd  It  and  which  Congreaa  hnd  in  mind  when 
the  law  waa  enacted  If  It  can  be  Improved,  let  ll  be  Improved  by 
the  fnrmer  and  tha  friend  or  the  farmer,  by  thoae  In  aympathv  with 
lu  pvupoee*  and  not  by  ihoae  oppoaed  to  tho*e  purpoeea 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  law  la  not  dlfllcult  li\  appllcntion  In  thIa 
border  line  between  the  Wheal  Belt  and  the  Corn  Belt  which  we 
occupy  and  where  our  fanning  operatlona  have  tieen  ao  completely 
upart  by  the  recent  yeara  of  drought,  Theae  dlfBcuItlea  will  largely 
disappear  aa  weather  rondltlona  l>eeonie  normal  and  aa  our  admln- 
tatratlve  farm  committees  become  more  proficient  m  their  work, 
and  aa  the  provljUona  of  the  law  become  better  understood. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  left  mv  work  on  the  farm  and  drove  Ifl  miles 
to  hear  a  much-publlctiied  individual  condemn  the  iBSfl  Agricul- 
tural Act  recently  paaaed  by  the  Oongrees  of  the  United  States. 
1  came,  aa  many  of  you  men  and  women  came,  hoping  to  hear  the 

firovlRlona  of  the  law  openly,  freely,  and  honeetly  discuaeed  Wna 
hia  done?  It  was  not  On  the  other  band,  the  law,  the  work  of 
the  Oongre**  of  the  United  States,  waa  maliciously,  profanely,  and 
untruthfully  attacked 

Mallcloualy?  Do  I  need  to  verify  this  statement  f  Did  not 
every  tone  of  the  speaker  contain  the  ■erpent's  hiss?  Profanely? 
Did  any  man  in  that  audtenoe  ever  ilt  in  the  old-time  bartwr  shop 
or  stand  around  an  old-time  livery  stable  and  listen  to  more 
profanity?  I  took  aome  notes  and  X  do  not  tMlieve  that  a  single 
publication  vrould  print  them. 

Untruthful?  The  attack  was  aa  false  as  It  was  profane.  Not 
content  with  miastatementa  the  gentleman  would  pick  out  a  ilngle 
sentence  or  clause  In  the  law  and  from  that  draw  hta  oonciuxlon 
that  thla  1838  Agricultural  Act  la  calculated  to  bind  the  farmers 
hand  and  foot.  A  lot  of  you  farmers  here  are  complying  with 
the  provlBlona  of  that  law  and  you  don't  look  like  alavea  to  me. 
PYeely  and  gladly  you  are  cooperating  to  produce  all  the  food  and 
fabric  that  the  country  und  the  world  will  ooniume.  at  a  price 
which  wUl  allow  you  and  your  family  to  live  in  decency  That 
law  not  only  provldea  for  a  maximum  of  production  which  we  must 
not  exceed  but  u  provtdea  for  a  minimum  or  production  below 
which  wc  must  not  fall  That  law  provides  not  onlv  that  we 
f armors  Nhall  cooperate  to  prevent  a  aurplua  which  aiiall  drive  ua 
from  o\ir  huiuea  InU)  the  atreeU.  aa  It  did  lu  IRSa  and  ISSa,  but  It 
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provide*  against  the  time  when  drought  and  peftllenc**  mtfrht  re- 
duce the  yield.  It  le  Iniemk'd  to  be  a  guaranty  against  ruinous 
prices  for  the  producer  and  also  a  g\uutl  ugnlnst  exorbitant  prices 
lor  the  consumer 

I  said  the  speaker  waa  unfair.  If  thei«  Is  any  quality  of  human 
conduct  that  is  universally  approved.  It  Is  that  of  fairneaB.  To  raie- 
represent  the  purpKxee  of  the  1938  Afrrlcuiturai  Act,  as  was  done 
from  tills  plaUorm  2  weeks  ago.  is  grossly  unfair:  to  charge  that  It 
Is  Intended  to  shackle  the  farmer  economlcadly.  whereas  Ite  sole  pur- 
pose Is  to  make  htm  free.  Is  like  trying  to  prove  that  the  Bible 
commands  human  suicide  by  reading  from  the  Scriptures  In  one 
place  tiiat  Judas  went  out  and  hanged  htmaelf  and  readiz^  In 
anollier  place  the  command.  "Co  tliou  and  do  likewise." 

I  mention  1932  and  1933.  Is  there  a  fanner  In  this  State  who  haa 
forgotten  those  lean  years?  We  had  more  than  80  foreckmires  tn 
Blown  County  alone  at  a  single  aeaaiou  of  the  district  court  The 
little  homes  of  the  anJaaJX  the  laborer.  In  the  city  and  town  falling 
under  the  sheriff's  hammer  even  faster.  Shops  were  closed,  chim- 
neys smokeless,  granaries  b\ilglng  with  grain  on  the  farm,  but  no 
flour  ID  the  pantry  of  the  laJ>orer  Hogs  enough  for  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  but  no  grease  in  the  skillet,  no  market,  no  mouey 
in  the  pockets  of  the  consumer. 

It  was  said  from  this  platlonn  8  weeks  ago  that  the  benefit  pay- 
ments of  the  A.  A.  A  were  no  benefit,  but  a  decrimant.  I  etvaUenge 
that  statement.  Oo  acrosa  the  street  to  the  Farm  Burefau  oOce 
and  let  the  Ane  youitg  ladl«s  there  wbo  distributed  thoae  checks 
tell  you  of  the  eagernees  with  which  they  w«re  received.  But  I 
don't  need  to  tell  yuu.  Every  man  and  woman  in  thla  audience — 
every  man  and  woman  In  thia  town  and  ooovmunlty — reoetved  baiM< 
fit  from  ihvm  checks,  either  directly  or  indlrecUy.  Thoae  checks 
paUd  the  biila  at  the  grocery  st4>r*.  lAey  bought  goods  at  tbe  dry- 
g^Hxla  atore,  they  paid  the  long-delinquent  doctor  bill  Ttiev  found 
their  way  Into  tlte  pocket*  of  the  dectlat.  they  bought  bread  at  the 
bakery,  and  they  bought  wedding  rings  at  the  jewelara.  Yea;  youag 
p«K>(Ue  began  to  take  courage  to  get  married  and  caubllah  a  home. 
The  ))ruoe«da  of  the  A  A.  A  checka  found  their  way  Into  the  hands 
oj  tile  wm^banic.  Uw  laborer.  Uie  buainesaniaii.  tb*  profeasionai  man, 
They  paid  tiie  tai  uii  the  land,  the  aaiary  of  tlie  taacher,  yea,  and 
minuter  ul  the  gcMpel.  and  they  lat^reaaed  the  bank  d«|»Qalva 

Kveu  the  (ariuer  whu  dldnt  ouuuUy  received  hla  bettelll  liMU< 
rTH:ll.v  tn  the  riae  of  hiiga  f^Mn  H  oei\ta  par  pound  to  7,  R.  and  0 
cvnta  a  pound,  then  it  UhA  lOU  head  ot  XMhpouiid  hoga  to  pay  yo«r 
hii^^  man  foi  a  year  T\\vn  tx>rn  rua*  lu  prioe  frunv  10  oetil*  per 
huahel  to  50  ceitta,  80  ceni«.  and  II  per  bviatiel,  and  wheat  frtini 
g&  and  SO  cenin  per  bualiel  tu  90  eetita.  10  cenia,  aiKl  81 JA  iter 
bvtahel  Sven  thai  eelf •styled  "B)M»keaiiia*i  for  aarieultuit"  doubled 
and  trvblevi  the  incutne  fixtni  hta  tann  thn»ugh  the  lucraaaed  prices 
Mlalim  out  of  coiUiOlleil  agriculiuralprwtuction,  Oovernuwnt  kiana, 
and  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  He  might  deny  It,  but  U  la  true, 
Yoa,  wr  i-ememUer  the  hecUc  days  nf  '&3i  and  'S3-  Uiuer  day*  of  the 
rarm  Board  Tlie  time  wlwu  we  woudored  from  dtiy  to  day  not 
only  whether  aa  mdlvidviala  we  could  kerp  our  little  famlllea  to- 
gether, but  whether  our  very  Goverumenl  could  cvaUlnue  to  eklat. 
There  wa*  \w  ctM>j>erHtlan  then,  there  waa  no  control  then.  Uierti 
waa  no  Agricultural  Adjuatment  Act  then.  All  waa  rugged  indi* 
viduallani,  and  It  became  m  rugged  tliat  It  Juat  about  put  all  of 
Ua  on  the  rucka 

No  benelil?  Were  the  hundreds  of  tbouaanda  uf  dolUra  dls- 
tributed  to  lb*  farmers  in  the  county,  for  Uie  sol*  purpose  of  put- 
tUi|  agriculture  nii  an  equality  wlUi  other  industries,  nu  benefll? 

Tlie  national  Income  fur  agrlculturv  increaaed  from  apnroxunalely 
four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  IBSa  tu  right  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  In  1BS7  IT  a  gain  of  84.000.000,000.  ur  nearly  100  peroent, 
la  a  detriment,  let  ua  have  more. 

Enalavoment?  The  only  freedom  we  stand  to  lo*e  la  that  fra*« 
dom  to  injure  ouraelrea  and  wrong  our  fellow  men.  We  are  free 
to  persist  in  that  if  we  aee  fit.  Before  the  paaaage  of  this  law 
there  was  no  provision  whereby  we  fanners  could  cooperate  to 
repulale  our  production  to  demand  a  fair  price.  Thla  law  makes 
that  possible  It  provldas  a  way  out.  But  someone  says.  'How 
does  the  farmer  know  that  the  provUlons  of  this  law  are  for  hla 
benefll?"  He  knows  becauae  both  major  parties  advocated  them; 
because  the  progressive  elements  In  both  parties  voted  for  them: 
because  the  principal  farm  organlaatlons  sponsored  them:  and 
because  common  sense,  good  Judgment,  and  brotherly  love  Justify 
them      What  more  evidence  does  anyone  want? 

Wc  were  told  from  this  platform  to  produce  to  the  utmost  and 
let  prices  fall  where  they  may.  But  low  prices  benefit  no  one. 
They  bankrvipt  the  producer  and  starve  the  consumer.  The  chesper 
the  wheat  the  longer  the  bread  line.  The  cheaper  the  meat  the  leaa 
money  to  buy  It  In  the  long  run  our  intereat*  arc  oommon.  Pair 
prices,  living  wages  and  reasonable  profits  should  l>e  the  goal  of  all. 
We  lOiould  be  content  with  nothing  laas.  We  should  demand  bo 
more  Any  pemon  In  private  life  or  in  public  who  haa  contributed 
to  thin  end  la  n  public  benefactor  and  deaervea  the  gratitude  of  ail 
men 

The  1030  Aprtculturnl  Act  la  designed  to  put  the  farmer  In  a  po- 
ult ion  to  obtain  fiiir  prices  for  Uvt  products  of  hla  toll  That  ha 
haa  not  been  uble  to  do  ao  over  a  period  of  many  years  baa  l>een 
recofjnired  by  all  poUtiral  partlea  Tlie  fact  Uial  the  farmer  con- 
sutute*  W  percent  of  tb*  population  and  recti vea  only  14  parotst 
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of  the  national  tncoin*  U 

me  quote  you  from  the  platlorm 

when  the  fanner  was  in  iht 

■'We  will  lupport  any  plan  whl 
a^alnat  demaiMl.  and  thereby  raiis^ 
la  economically  tound  ' 

And  that  same  R4-publlcan 

"The  control  of  the  acreage  cjf 
aid  to  the  farmer  to  balance 

That   is   what   the   Republican 
thi.4  topic  under  discussion 

The«e    are   not   th«   words   of 
shackle    the    fanner      No;    they 
Party  sUllng  Its  national  policy 
contains  a  recognition  of  the 
to  regulate  production      It  advoci 
of  the  land  in  c\iltivatlon     It  ad 
to   accomplish  this  purpose      For 
was  »o  vehemently  condemned 
dividual  who  condemned  this  law 
a  man  without  a  party 

Huw   can  any   man   who   calls 
law    the    provisions   of   which    hi 
to  be  a  Oovemment  by  party 
ernment    by    men      And    more    1 
adminutration    of    (government 
enough  and  courageous  enough 
politics  when  In  political  ofBce 
they  valuable.     When  once  we 
of  good  government  we  must  not 

A  glance  at  the  record  that 
Itshed   In   our  National  Oovemm<! 
can    Justly    be    proud.     Honors   h 
cause   his   intelligence,    his 
ranted  htm  receiving  honors 
Senator  for  Kansas."   and   here 
can  ao  gracefully  carry  such  a 

Senator  UcOnx  la  looked  to 
thority  and  as  a   leader  In 
champion   of   the   crop-Insurance 
year      He    Is    a    member   of    man 
which    19    the    powerful    and 
Forestry  Committee    of  which  he 
McCiri.L    Is   chairman   of   the 
member  of  the  Senate   Naval   Affi 
Committee    and  Is  a  member  of 

The  people  of  Kansas  are  prou 
this  Slate  has  furnished    ;o   the 
Sr-nator  so  respected  by  the  Na 
upon    htm    was    Imposed    the 
preparing  the  bill  which   finally 
the  Agricultural   Act  of  1938 
respected    Senator    of    the 
ported  the  bill 

It   ts  this  law  which  in  the 
agriculture  such  as  no  other  1 
satisfaction  of  the  Senator.  In 
Is  equaled  only  by  the  pride  of 
who  has  done  a  great  service 

We  are  happy  to  know  that 
a  part  in  the  formulation  of  the 
come   the  charter  of  stability  for 
a   never-falling   friend   of   our 

The  flght  for  equality  of 
but  the  tight  is  won      Let  us 
our  friends,  regardless  of  party 
their   reward    be      In   Senator 
Senator  for  Kanaaa." 


concluitT*  proof  of  this  statement.    Let 

if  one  of  the  great  parties  written 
deptlLs  of  the  depression.     I  quote 

win  help  to  balance  production 
agricultural  prices,  providing  it 


platf  orva  goes  on  to  say : 

the  land  under  cultivation  as  an 
production  Is  vital  " 

l^rty  platform  had  to  s&f  about 

ipe   Democratic    Party,   seeking   to 

e    the   words   of    the    Republican 

toward  agriculture      This  pledge 

of  overproduction  and  a  pledge 

tea  a  restricted  and  curtailed  use 

v^ated  cooperation  of  the  farmers 

all    these  things  the   law   which 

a^ply  provides      It  leaves  the   In- 

from  this  platform  2  weeks  ago, 


Senator 


H< 


hUh 
b  ' 


Senate 


tl(  n 


Ard 


agrlcu  ture 
"  soUllfy 


Mi:Onx 


Flag 
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l^lmself  a   Republican   condemn   a 

party    advocated?     This   Is   said 

this  Is  true      It  in  also  a  Gov- 

portant    than    the    party    in    the 

iB    the    man.     Pew    men    are    bl^ 

.o  rise  above  party   and   partl.%an 

Since  such  men  are  rare,  so  are 

discover  such  men,  In  the  Interest 

let  them  go. 

Gcoaca  McOti.l  ha«  estab- 

nt  shows   It   Is  one  of  which   he 

live   t>een   heaped    upon   him,    be- 

Integpty.   and   his   Industry   h»s   war- 

haa  earned  the  title  "A  Kansas 

a  few  of  the   reasons   why   he 

tribute  from  his  constituents 

Members  of  Congress  aa  an  au- 

agrlci^ltural   affairs      He  was  the  early 

blU   which   goes   Into  effect   this 

Important    committees,    one    of 

imdortant    Senate    Agricultural    and 

Is  the  ranking  member     Senator 

Pensions   Committee,    he    is   a 

Irs  Committee,  the   Immigration 

l}he  Judiciary  Committee 

that  among  the  illustrious  men 

*Iatlonal  Congress.  Kansas  has  a 

and  his  fellow  colleagiies  that 

hea^y    burden    and    responsibility    of 

became  the   law   of   the  land   in 

we  are  doubly  proud  that  the 

oppobl^g    party,   Senator    Capphr.    sup- 


present 


nd  jst 
thf 


fo 


the 


ch  ef 


crisis  Is  giving  stability  to 

ry  in  the  Nation  enjoys      The 

completion  of  his  difficult  tia^k. 

the  people   of  Kansas   In   a   man 

the  StJite   and   the   Nation 

same  Senator  who  had  bo  great 

agricultural  law  which  is  to  be- 

the  American  farmer,  has  been 

customer,   the   laboring   man. 

has  been  long  and  arduous. 

our  gains      Let  us  recognize 

As  has  been  their  service,  so  let 

we   truly   have   a   *'Kr.nsas 
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VAUBH,  OP  MASSACHUSETTS, 
.   1S38  I 


Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President 
granted  to  have  printed  in  tlie 
Plag  Day  address  I  delivered 
Auditcrium,  June  14,  1938.  as 


As  we  assemble  here  today  to 
very  outset  Indulge  in  some 


unanimous  consent  has  been 
Congressional  Rxcoro  the 

in  the  Department  of  Labor 
follows : 


(elebrate  Flag  Day.  let  us  at  the 


retrt:  spectioas. 


Prom  an  Infant  nation  of  scarcely  more  than  a  dosen  States  and 
some  4,000.000  people  wp  ha\e  growTi  to  a  Union  of  48  States,  with 
a  piipulatliin  of  approximrttPly  130  00<\000  We  enjoy  every  advan- 
tag"  of  varied  clinLate  and  maT»>r:al  resources  over  a  vast  territory. 
Wo  have  100  cities  of  over  UK)  000  populafion.  linked  together  by  a 
.«y«'t<m  of  triinsportatioii  .secure  and  rapid  beyond  the  dreams  of 
the  past. 

We  possess  not  only  Immense  natural  re-sources  but  also  a  free- 
dom of  intercourse,  personal  and  commercial,  never  before  heard 
of  More  than  any  other  people  we  enjoy  also  the  benefits  of 
amj^zing  Inventions  thiit  affect  our  lives  happily  at  a  hundred 
polnLs.  In  1036.  for  instance  more  than  28  000 ! 000  automobiles 
were  in  use  in  the  United  States — more  than  70  percent  of  all  in 
the  world  M;irveiou.s  indeed,  and  unparalleled  Is  America's  record 
0'  materi.U  prcgrc's^s. 

To  what  sf  urce  can  we  trace  the  existence  and  development  of 
our  .stupendous  gruv-th  and  power''  Without  the  guidance  and 
support  of  the  Supreme  Being  all  the  vast  edifice  of  'might,  power, 
and  prosperity  of  •Ai.iih  we  boa.st  would  cnimbie  to  naught 
Every  rlght-minded  citizen  will  a^ree  with  me  that  we  owe  a 
generous  recognition  to  Him  who  has  bestowed  upon  us  this  wealth 
of  re«ources  uprn  a  .scale  never  before  witnessed  In  this  world. 
We  owe  to  Him  the  ereat  fundamental  duties  of  all  religions — 
worship,  gratitude,  praise,  and  prayer  Whatever  the  forms  we 
ti.se  we  are  only  dLst^-hcU-gmg  the  debt  of  our  hearts  to  our  Cre- 
ator and  our  Provider  when  we  acknowledge  His  love  and  Hla 
never-falling  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  great,  numerous,  and 
prosperous  people  whom  He  ha.s  brought  together  In  this  Nation 
in  the  heart  of  the  New  World  for  wonderful  designs  of  His  own. 
but  surely  for  the  permanent  uplifting  and  a  true  progress  of  all 
mankind. 

But  It  Is  not  our  material  welfare  that  the  flag  represents.  It 
was  flung  to  the  breeze  long  before  we  achieved  our  present  prog- 
ress and  unrivaled  leadership  In  material  greatness.  The  flag 
represents  much  more.  No  American  soldier,  wife,  or  mother 
died  or  suffered  merely  in  boast  of  our  material  progress  or  main- 
tenance of  our  material  greatness  They  endured  the  hardships 
and  sacrifices  of  war  to  preserve  the  fla«  which  to  them  represented 
the  liberality  and  security  of  the  fundamental  Institutions  which 
the  founders  of  the  Nation  establi.shed  Definitely  and  Insplrlngly 
did  they  express  their  noble  purpose  in  the  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution's preamble.  "In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
ll.-sh  Justice.  •  •  •  and  sectrre  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  posterity  " 

"Establish  Justice  '  This  Is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  the 
alpha  and  the  omt-ga  of  .*Lmerlranism.  Equality  of  rights  and 
opportunity,  unmolested  pursuit  of  happiness,  free  assembly — 
foundations  upon  which  our  political  and  social  Institutions  have 
been  built  It  ts  the  spiritual  forces  that  inspired  these  principles 
and  the  application  of  them  that  alone  is  the  solution  of  our 
future  civic  social,  and  ercnomic  problems.  These  fundsimentals, 
and  only  these,  our  flag  repr"sent.s 

The  problem  of  our  future  is  not  merely  to  preserve  material 
greatness  and  prosperity:  rather  the  problem  Ls  to  preserve  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  America  The  Ideals  and  principles  of  the 
fc.unders  constitute  the  Nation's  .soul.  If  we  lose  the  spirit  of  the 
fathers,  we  lose  all  -both  material  greatness  and  that  which  makes 
it  worth  having — and  the  priceless  heritage  of  our  people  will  be 
gone. 

The  economic  problems  of  the  day.  becoming  ever  more  and  more 
complex,  evolve  around  the  .-struggle  of  the  masses  In  their  natural 
aspirations  to  have  a  rea.scnable  chance  in  life.  In  every  part  of 
the  world  the  struggle  now  often  involving  political  reconstruc- 
tions, is,  allegedly  but  not  always  in  reality,  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  and  opportunities  In  certain  countries  the 
masses  have  and  are  going  'o  dangerous  extremes  in  theu'  attempts 
to  win  this  struggle   which,   in  a  different  form,  is  here  also. 

These  complicated  economic  questions  require  wide  acquaintance 
with  facts  and  an  amount  of  study  that  the  average  man  Is 
hardly  in  a  position  to  give  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  therefore, 
that  In  desperation  and  pjerplexlty.  many  may  be  led  to  form 
Judgments  through  prejudice  and  consequently  to  accept  unsound 
remedies,  or  be  swept  into  the  adoption  of  one  or  another  of  the 
dangerous  "Isms  '  of  the  day 

In  conclusion,  let  us  apostrophize  the  flag— our  flag.  Why  do 
we  love  It'  Why  doe-s  the  very  -sight  of  It.  the  mere  mention  of 
the  magic  name  of  The  3tar-Spangied  Banner,  thrill  us  with  emo- 
tions that  no  words  can  fully  express?  It  is  not  alone  because 
of  Its  unrivaled  beauty,  nor  for  the  striking  combinations  of  form 
and  color  that  enable  it  to  be  identified  at  a  greater  distance  than 
any  other  national  flag  on  earth  It  is  m  truth — and  may  we 
never  forget  it— becau.se  of  the  liberty  and  blessings  which  It 
guarantees  to  all  who  seek  its  shelter,  because  It  offers  to  every 
class,  creed,  and  race  a  vision  of  hop»e.  opportunity,  and  equality 
before  the  law  not  att.i-.nable  in  any  other  land;  because  it  Is  the 
emblem  of  a  ijovernment  which  secures  a  greater  measure  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  for  the  individual  citizen  than  any 
other  eovernment  has  ever  offered  or  given. 

And  who  will  say  today  th.^t  our  flag  has  not  Justified  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  million.s  who  have  con:ie  from  every  country 
in  the  wc.rid  leuv.ng  tor  :t.~  sh.  '.ter  home  country,  and  the  flag  of 
their  nativi'y  b.;ca;..se  they  ceiieved  that  cur  ilag  and  the  free  instl- 
tution.s  for  which  it  stands  would  do  mere  for  their  happiness, 
advancement  and  weil-be.ng  thnn  could  be  hoped  for  in  the  heme 
of  their  aoicestots  and  ui.der  the  flag  of  any  otiaer  government? 
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More  prominently  thrm  e\'er  It  rtands  today  In  a  drab  and  dlslllu- 
Rloned  world,  for  indlviduM  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity,  for 
luwrtitate  and  international  frlendlme.<s  and  Justice,  for  clvlltiatlon. 
and  lor  peace  If  there  should  ever  be — which  may  Almighty  Ood 
forbid — a  dimming  of  its  plorj'  It  will  be  because  we  or  our  cfaddren 
forget  or  are  tmfalthful  to  its  teachings,  and  because  we  permit 
economic  greed,  aoclal  oppression,  or  racial  and  religloviB  prejudice 
to  mar  its  noble  record  as  a  refuge  from  the  one  unsuUled  naUonal 
emblem  of  Justice  and  good  will  among  men. 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  not  these  Plag  Day  oeremonlea  end  without 
a  pledge  to  preserve  the  sublime  and  ancient  American  custom  of 
recognizing  God  as  the  source  of  all  patriotism,  of  all  our  bleastngs. 
We  close  with  the  American  prayer  that  embraces  all  creeds  and 
eecU.  "In  God  we  trust." 


The  Road  Ahead 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HETTRT  MORGENTHAU.  JR..  SECRETARY  OF 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
by  the  Senate  I  wish  to  present  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
the  commencement  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  June  16,  1938,  at 
Temple  Uni'verslty.  as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  to  Temple  University  for  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  Itf  c^raduates  of  1938  My  presence  here  i.-;  a  particularly  happy 
occasion  for  me.  beca\ise  a  few  years  ago  this  university  paid  a 
similar  honor  to  mv  father. 

There  is  much  I  should  Itke  to  say.  and  yet  I  confess  that  I 
approach  mv  opportunitv  with  much  the  same  trepidation  as  many 
of  you  approach  the  new  phase  of  life  on  which  you  are  embarking. 
Ten  years  ago  I  shouJd  have  been  more  confident.  But  no  one 
who  ha.'^  been  cloee  to  the  seat  of  government  and  has  had  to  grapple 
with  the  complex  problems  of  the  last  decade  can  speak  glibly 
of  the  road  that  l.s  b*'forc  you. 

Were  you  graduating  10  or  more  years  ago  you  probably  would 
have  been  assured  of  the  triumphant  spread  of  democracy  end 
the  gro-wth  of  amity  among  the  nations.  You  would  have  been 
informed  that  you  lived  in  a  land  abounding  with  tinequaled,  yet 
equal,  opportunities  for  all  You  would  have  been  told  of  the 
rapldiv  rising  Ftandard  of  living,  of  the  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  life  to  larger  sections  of  the  population,  of  the  near 
dihitppearancc  of  poverty. 

I  cannot  carry  ."^uch  Illusory  glad  tidings  to  you.  The  world  which 
now  awaits  you  bears  small  resemblance  to  the  world  of  the 
twenties.  In  The  last  decade  history  has  marched  at  a  tremendously 
rapid  pace.  The  i>attem  it  has  evolved  becomes  more  complex, 
more  un.stable  I  think  you  will  share  with  me  the  feeling  that 
change  will  be  even  more  rapid  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

The  world  today  is  one  which  increasing  numbers  cannot  enter 
with  full  assurance  of  security,  with  certainty  that  the  capacities 
which  they  have  developed  for  work,  for  creatlveness.  for  enjoy- 
ment -will  "attain  a  rich  fulfillment. 

You  arc  graduating  Into  a  world,  parts  of  which  are  already  at 
war.  while  over  most  of  the  remainder  the  expectation  of  war 
hangs  like  a  storm  cloud.  Seldom  in  recorded  history  have  tensions 
been  so  great  Seldom  has  the  world  prepared  so  madly  and  so 
rapidly  for  a  war  which  all  hope  to  avoid. 

You  are  graduating  into  a  world  throughout  large  aectlons  of 
which  the  lights  of  democracy  have  gone  out  and  much  of  the 
driving  force  of  individual  Initiative  destroyed:  Into  a  world  In 
which  there  Is  more  and  more  regimentation  of  political,  of  eco- 
nomic, and  of  cultural  life,  and  less  and  less  security  for  life,  for 
lltjertv.  and  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

This  regimentation  has  asstimed  Its  moist  acute  form  In  those 
countries  enguMed  by  an  antidemocratic  phllooophy — a  philosophy 
which  Is  having  Its  greatest  Impact  on  youth. 

In  most  of  those  countries — ^from  klnricrgarten  through  uni- 
versity— mounting  restrictions  are  being  placed  on  educational 
opportunities  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Every  year  youth 
devotes  more  and  more  of  Its  energies  to  the  preparation  of  war. 

In  those  countries  economic  opportunity  as  you  and  I  know  It  Is 
either  nonexistent  or  Is  being  steadily  whittled  away.  Even  the 
elementary  right  to  move  freely  from  occupation  to  occupation  is 
being  drastically  ctjrtailed,  while  the  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  not  upon  merit  but 
upon  conformity  to  the  political  creed  of  the  group  in  power. 

In  those  countnos  you  cannot  Join  political  parties  save  the 
one  prescribed  by  the  state;  you  can  have  no  voice  In  the  govern- 


ment: you  can  neither  elect  new  depose  yonr  le»den;  yon  can 
neither  make  nor  alter  the  lawa  by  which  you  are  governed,  yo« 
may  read  only  from  a  preecrlbed  list  of  Ixxika;  what  you  write  la 
strictly  censored;  what  you  Siiy  Is  closely  watched,  your  thoughts 
are  suspect:  you  must  love  and  hate,  rejoice,  cheer,  salute,  breathe 
at  the  .states  bidding  In  those  countries  all  the  elejncnta  which 
constitute  the  liberal  traditions  of  our  country  and  are  the  warp 
and  a'ool  of  our  democratic  philosophy  are  either  dead  or  dying. 

Nor  does  the  campaign  agulust  democracy  stop  at  the  oonflaes  of 
the  states  which  have  abaiuioned  democracy.  It  la  being  carried 
boldly  and  aggressively  to  other  countries  where  democracy  Is 
cherished  by  the  bulk  of  the  people.  So  eflectlve  has  been  the 
attack  that  democratic  peoples  abroad  have  begun  to  lose  confi- 
dence In  their  own  powers  of  reslstanoe  and  defense.  For  this 
reason,  the  fate  of  democracy  In  the  world  becomes  increaslxigly 
dependent  on  what  happens  in  this  country  The  responalblIlt|r 
which  history  has  placed  upon  you — the  youtto  of  America — la  epic 
in  its  consequences  As  the  President  said  In  this  very  city,  you 
have  "a  rendezvous  with  destiny." 

You  who  arc  graduating  in  the  United  States  are  in  an  espe- 
cially favored  position  to  undertake  this  reaponsHallUy.  rrx  yo« 
the  menace  of  war  is  niore  remote.  There  is  no  immediate  threat 
from  an  enemy  without. 

For  you.  the  democratic  rights  and  privileges  of  your  fatbers  are 
in  no  wise  abridged.  You  may  study  what  and  where  you  like, 
engage  In  any  profession  you  elect,  live  where  you  will.  Tou  are  not 
cogs  in  a  war  machine.  You  dont  have  to  devote  fruitful  years  ol 
your  life  to  the  science  of  kllilng. 

You  are  not  forced  to  put  behind  you  for  1,  3.  or  S  years  all 
thought  of  creative  effort,  of  cultural  pursuits,  of  a  full  We  and 
peaceful  endeavor  toward  which  you  have  been  looking  and  for 
which  you  have  so  earnestly  prepared.  You  are  not  compelled  en 
masse  to  doB  your  caps  and  gowns  lor  uniforms  and  entrain  for  an 
army  camp. 

All  the  liberties  denied  In  the  nondemocratlc  States  are  yours. 
They  are  ycnirs  because  your  Oovemment  lias  refused  to  deviate 
from  the  fimdamentai  principle  that  the  will  of  the  peopJe  freely 
and  openly  expressed  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land.  In  these  dis- 
turbed times,  when  freedom  is  being  assailed  throughout  the  world, 
those  liberties  w^ll  remain  yours  only  so  long  a£  you  gtve  them  your 
wholehearted  allegiance. 

In  my  generation  we  took  our  liberties  largely  for  granted.  Tliey 
were  handed  to  us  on  a  silver  platter  and  we  accepted  them  as  a 
matter  ol  course.  Your  generation  cannot  afford  such  compilacency. 
The  retention  of  the  decencies  and  amenities  of  ctvlliaed  life  in- 
volves— ^nay,  demands- -a  struggle  in  which  we  ail,  and  youth  espe- 
cially, must  participate.  None  can  afford  to  be  neutral.  He  who 
abstains  from  the  struggle  In  the  naive  belief  that  these  matters  do 
not  concern  him  or  that  the  outcome  will  not  depend  on  his  own 
eflorts  is  unconsciously  helping  the  enemy. 

We  must  Jealously  guard  our  liberties  against  Infringement.  We 
must  never  forget  that  they  will  be  swept  away  unless  the  liberties 
of  all  who  accept  the  basic  principles  of  democracy — minorities  as 
well  as  majorities — are  consistently  protected  and  preaerved.  Fail- 
ure to  defend  those  liberties  in  one  city  or  county  or  State  strUtas 
at  the  liberLie.s  of  all  of  us.  When  we  are  indifferent  to  repression, 
when  we  tolerate  the  curtailment  of  constitutional  rights  in  any 
place  by  any  individual  or  group  ol  individuals,  no  matter  how 
powerful,  no  matter  how  close  to  the  seat  of  government,  we  make 
easier  an  attack  upon  our  own  constitutional  right*. 

We  cannot  expect  our  Oovemment  to  do  all  the  fighting  for  u«. 
No  truly  democratic  government  can  move  faster  or  farther  than 
the  people.  But  we  do  expect  it  to  express  the  people's  will  for  the 
defense  of  democracy;  we  do  expect  It  to  take  the  lead  In  antlcl- 
patlne  the  basic  needs  of  the  people . 

How  has  our  Government  done  that?  How  has  it  fostered  the 
conditions  under  which  our  democratic  institutions  will  thrive  and 
the  right  to  economic  security  become  a  meaningful  reality? 

Our  Government  has  steadily  worked  to  develop  peaceful  Inter- 
national relations.  It  has  sought  to  arrest  the  tide  of  war  by  rlgM 
adherence  to  Its  treaty  obligations  and  by  Its  determined  refusal  te 
condone  acts  off  aggression.  In  Its  dealings  with  small  nations  it 
no  longer  permits  the  intrigues  of  dollar  diplomacy.  It  pursues 
the  good-neighbor  policy  with  the  LaUn-Amencan  nations.  We 
are  not  among  the  war-mongers.  The  American  Nation  hates 
■war  It  has  sought  peace  and  pursued  It.  Thus  It  has  taken  tha 
Initiative  in  cooperative  eflorts  to  Introduce  order  in  international 
monetary  relatlonahips  and  It  has  undertaken  an  active  profl;ram  to 
lower  the  barriers  to  international  trade. 

At  home  our  Government  arrested  the  catastrophic  decline  which 
devastated  the  lives  and  fortxmes  of  Amertcaiw  dxirlng  the  first 
years  of  the  depression.  To  an  extent  unparalleled  In  history  It 
provided  ueeful  work  for  the  unemployed  by  a  vast  system  oC 
public  works,  which  have  permanently  increased  the  wealth  of  o\u- 
country.  It  has  introduced  basic  refcaros  long  overdue  Our  cur- 
rency and  credit  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  Irrational  gusu  off 
gpeciilation.  Our  banking  system  has  been  strengthened  and  made 
more  fieilble:  the  adoption  of  deposit  Insurance  gives  protection  to 
the  small  depositor.  The  securities  markets  are  beginning  to  func- 
tion as  a  concern  fraught  with  public  interest  and  must  hence- 
forth bear  the  responBlbllitles  which  public  interest  demands. 
More  equitable  relations  between  capital  and  labor  have  been 
promoted,  and  we  have  taken  the  first  and  most  difficult  stepa 
toward  a  system  of  social  security. 

The  administration  Is  particularly  proud  of  its  record  of  aid  to 
the  youth  of  America.  We  set  up  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
which  has  brought  health  and  vigor  to  hundreds  of  thouiiaudi.  of 
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younf  men  who  wm  losing  conftden^ 
the  National   Youth   AdminlstrBtion. 
of    thousands   of   young   men   and 
and  coHcKes  or  '.o  obt*ln  vocjitional 
work      AmonR  you  here   today  there 
can  attest  to  the  utility  of  that 

Tnje.  this  pro«fram  haa  Involved 
nider  thoae  expenditures  a  necewary 
phyMcal  ar.d  spiritual  health  of  the 

Therr   remains  much   to  be  done 
br    built,    slums   wiped   out 
rhmery    of   Government    admlnlstrat  on 
power    of    monopolies    must    be 
miuit    be   revised    ao    u    to   eliminate 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  and  a 
tlon  of  tax  burdens      Theae  are  only 

The  ma)or  taak.  however.  Is  to  get 
an   even   keel   so   that   all   who  are 
f\nd  outlets  for  their  creative  energ\^ 
task,  our  liberties  will  not   be  safe 
haunted  by  the  specter  of 
antidemocratic  movementa.     Such 
Insecurity      The   enemy   la  ever   wlthjn 
hardship  and  suflenng  for  Its  own 

In    the   tight   for   economic   aecurtlly 
Government  has  already  Incurred 
in  the  posaesBlon  of  the  prero^tlTeai 
nomlc    power,    would    deny    to 
democracy  belong  to  every  man.     In 
Btrencth  lies  in  the  confxislon  of 
and  principle.  In  the  exploitation 
the    noble:>t    American    tradlUocs 
become  confused.     We  must  not  be 
liberties  for  an  Illusory  mess  of 
the   liberties  we  cherish  for  their 
with  which  tile  flRht  for  economic 

There  are  those  who  still  tell  us  we 
that  we  ought  to  take  refuge  in  the 
of   the   past   when    all    seemed    well 
bensible   attitude      But    It   Is   the 
who  '*efk  solace  in  the  surroundings 
troubled  time  In  the  hope  of  reca 
not  return      We  cannot  turn  the  clo^k 
times,  and  history  confronts  us  with 
had  no  need  to  solve  and  cannot  sotvi 

I  wiffh  I  could  tell  you  that  we 
Immediate  pressing  problems  were 
say   thfit   "prosperity   is  around  the 
tasks-    have   only    Just   begun      The 
und^r  rhe  leadership  of  President 
Thpv   prevent  a  repetition  of  the   1 
alleviate  and  end  the  present  reces8l(^n 
Impossible    and  to  bring  about  an 
have   yet  seen   Is  still   before  U3.     It 
and  sacrifice   for  wisdom  and  courage 

You    are    living    In   dllBcult    times, 
gwocraphlcal   frontiers  are  gone,  but 
worlds  whose  limits  recede  as  we 
oocicentrated  on  the  development  of 
recently     and    somewhat    tardily,   we 
conservation  of  those  reaources.     Th« 
devote  a  much  larger  share  of  our 
the  maintenance  and  development 

America    Is   a   land   of  economic 
for   the   full  development   of   our 
with  almost  all  the  natural  resource! 
of  living   for  alL     We  have   far 
other    country      We    have    the 
utilise  this  capital      Our  labor  supply 
as  oiu*  technique  of  production  Is 
gredients  essential  to  a  hl^h  standanl 

The  solution  of  the  economic 
life  for  all  is  temptingly  within  our 
o- the- wisp      But  It  still  escapes  us. 
rlciiest   Nauon    In   the   world.   Ill-fed 
crops  of  wheat,  cf  com.  of  nee.  of 
land     Billions  of  capital  kUe.  mlllloni 
The  best -equipped  factories  In  the 
time     while    millions    lack    the   goodi 
Warehouses    full,    yet    larders   empty 
unusually  abundant  crops  confronts 
rejoicing,  this  proq>ect  arouses  fear 
lower  income.    Ttchnologlcal  procresi 
industrial   fields.     But  this  procrcss 
placement  of   labor,   reduced 
stranded  areas.     It  Is.  indeed,  a  tragh 
alarms  ua.  that  inventions  whlcli 
livtn<  take  sucl\  heavy  toU.  that 
actuiiily  rediK«  the  national  Income 

Somewhere  in  the  process  of  the 
wealth  there  is  a  short  circuit  which 
elim:n:itc.     There  must  be  a  sa 
way  out.     It   must  be  possible  to 
more  successfully  than  we  have  been 
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In  themselves.     We  created 
which  has  enabled  hunilreda 
to   attend    hlRh   schools 
experience  through  part-tline 
are  doubtless  a  number  who 
m. 
expenditures      But  I  con- 
investment   to  maintain   the 
>eople. 

millions  of  decent  homes  to 

Ion    reorganized;    the    ma- 

Improved.     The    excessive 

Our    taxation    system 

cumbersome    overlapping    of 

I  tain  more  equitable  distnbu- 

some  of  the  tasks. 

our  economy  to  function  on 

and    willing  to  work   can 

Until  we  succeed  in  that 

When   men   and   women  are 

they  may  fall  prey  to 

movements  thrive  on  economic 

the  gates  ready  to  exploit 

advantage. 

and    political    stability   the 

enmity  of  those  who.   firm 

arising  from  unbridled  eco- 

the    liberUes    which    In    a 

times  of  stress  their  greatest 

In  the  dLstortlon  of   fact 

subtle  misinterpretatlooa  of 

'Ve    must    not    let    the    issues 

tricked    Into  exchanging   our 

We  must  not  forget  that 

sake  are  the  very  weapons 

rlty  must  be  won. 

ought  not  to  plan  our  future. 

old  practices  and  precepts 

That    Is   '\    perfectly   compre- 

thmklng   of   beaten   men 

and  the  associations  of  a  less 

the  past.     The  past  will 

back      We  live  in  different 

new  problems  that  the  past 

for  us. 

out  In  the  clear:   that  the 

I  wish  I  could  truthfully 

&omvT  "     But  our   tasks — your 

faslc   reforms  carried   through 

It  are  only  a  beginning 

cataclysm,  but  the  flKht    to 

to  make  further  recessions 

o*der  of  things  better  than  we 

Is  a  task  that  calls  for  eQurt 

patience  and  vision 

yet    adventurous   times      The 

there  are  new.  everexpandlng 

them.     In  the  past  we 

our  natural  resources.     More 

turned    our   attention    to   the 

time  has  now  come  for  ua  to 

to  an  even  vaster  task — 

our  human  resources. 

potentiality   which   can   provide 

e.     Nature   has   endowed   us 

ntial  for  a  high  standard 

capital    resources    than    any 

skill    and    knowledge    to 

is  as  varied  and  as  efficient 

We  have  all  the  m- 

of  living. 

of  providing  an  abundant 

grasp      It  Is  no  longer  a  wiU- 

We  find  one-third  of  thia.  the 

ill-boused.    IH-clad.     Bumper 

cc^ton — yet  poverty  stalking  the 

of  hands  with  no  work  to  do 

wt>rld  working  quarter  and  half 

these    factories   could    make 

This   year    the    prospect   of 

us.     Instead  of  giving  rise  to 

that  the  farmers  will  have  a 

Is  stesdily  occurring  In  most 

is  often  accomptuiied  by  dis- 

and    the   emergence    of 

commentary  that  abundance 

ultimately  raise  the  standard  of 

capacity  to  produce  may 
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ktiaf  sc  ory 
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production  and  distribution  of 

lo  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to 

method;   there  must  be  a 

our  economic   resources 

Able  to  do.     It  must  be  poaslble 


to  eliminate  the  Rlarlng  inrqualitios  in  the  rilfjtrlbutlon  of  Income 
and  yet  retain  private  mcfntive  It  must  be  possible,  while  retain- 
ing our  democratic  liberties,  to  win  Jor  the-  p«^ople  of  America  the 
realization  of  the  most  fundamental  n^hr  the  right  to  work — to 
work  at  task.s  .^ulted  to  thf>ir  '-apaiities  and  training,  under  condi- 
tions in  keeping  with  human  dlunity  without  restrictions  on  gen- 
uine collective  bartiamini  for  wat^e<  yielding  a  decent  standard  of 
living  It  must  be  possible  to  sc  organize  our  economy  as  to  insure 
economic  sfcur.ty   fcr  all 

This  is  your  challerr^e  These  are  the  frontiers  you  must  explore, 
the  world.s  you  must  conqvier  Your  di.scovtries.  your  conquest.8 
a-lll  yield  riches  intinrely  trrrater  than  pioneering  of  geographical 
frontiers.    They  will  demnnd  all  the  rr,uru^e  and  audacity  you  have. 

It  will  be  written  ii.  h.-*  rv  tliat  my  ceneratlon  openly  faced 
the  problem  of  undero  i.runip- .i.n  en  li.e  one  hand  and  the 
waste  of  unu.«ed  productive  r-sourres  on  'he  rjiher,  that  my  geti- 
eration  b*'gan  to  cut  a  way  tiirough  tho  puzzling  maze  that  sep- 
arates the  Amfrican  pe<- f)le  fr' m  the  en]' vment  of  tx-onomic  se- 
curity We  have  taken  the  first  .steps  in  thf^  r^ght  dlrf^ction  We 
now  know  that  without  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  income 
a  balance  of  product  ion.  and  cfnsumptlon  at  high  levels  is  Im- 
possible It  is  for  yiu  to  advance  cnir  work  and  turn  the  knowl- 
edge we  liave  gained  into  a  Id-stnig  S'-curlty  for  all  When  history 
passes  judgmert  on  ycur  generation,  let  the  verdict  be  that  you 
attained  the  t;  >al  Let  it  pronounce  that  you  resolved  the  paradox 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  cf  plenty 

The  poet-wa.-  generation  has  sometimes  boen  called  the  lost 
generation  Your  generation.  I  hcp*\  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  generation  which  found  itself,  the  gen'^ration  which,  no 
longer  seduced  by  the  glittering  prizes  that  blind  chance  awards 
to  the  few,  turned  itself  to  a  conce.-tfd  pursuit  of  the  welfare  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  thereby  .saved  America  by  Its  courage 
and  resourcefulness,  and   the  world  by  lia  example. 


The  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

()¥   MA.s.>.\(  H!  SK'rT.-> 

IN  THK  SEN.\TF  OF  THE   U.N'ITKD  ST.\TES 
Thursday,  June  16  'legulatiie  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 

ADDRESS  OF  HON  DAVID  I  WAI.SH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  AT 
THE  GRADUATION  EXERCISES  -XT  UNITED  STATES  COAST 
GU.ARD   ACADEMY    ON    JUNE   2     1933 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Presidt-nt.  unanimnu,^  consent  has  been 
granted  to  have  pnntpd  m  the  Concre.ssional  Record  the 
addre.ss  I  delivered  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London,  Conn.,  June  2. 
1938,  which  is  as  follows: 

My  first  words  must  be  words  of  congratulation  to  the  graduates 
of  this  academy.  To  congratulate  them  on  the  opportunity  that 
corner  to  them  today  to  render  honorable  and  useful  service  to  their 
country.  My  second  thought  prompt.s  mc  to  give  expression  to 
the  appreciation  that  I  feel  m  bvlng  homired  by  Mr.  Gibbon.s  and 
the  other  officer?  of  the  Trea.sury  for  being  with  you  today,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  fcrin^;  a  message  to  you,  and  to  visit  this 
splendid  institution  for  the  training  of  ..fllcers  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr  Gibbons  is  devotedly  Interested  in  thi.<  in.stitutlon.  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  public  i:ffloial  in  Wa.sh:ng:on  who  has  given  more 
cf  his  time,  his  energy,  and  his  ability  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  his  office,  or  to  the  devel'-pment  of  this  Institution  than  he. 

It  is  always  difficult  on  an  occa.sion  lik-^  thl.s  to  know  what  mes- 
sage to  bring  to  graduates.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
seme  practical  advice,  extemp<.raneously  expressed,  gathered 
through  the  years  of  a  longer  life  than  that  of  these  graduates, 
would  perhaps  be  most  appropriate  A  few  nights  ago  I  heard  a 
young  midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  .\nnapolls  deliver  a 
spieech.  in  which  he  set  forth  the  qualities,  the  things  worth  while, 
that  the  training  at  the  Naval  Acailcmy  brou^^ht  to  a  ycung  man 
other  than  and  outside  of  the  curriculum  and  the  professional 
training  He  reminded  his  cla-Ksniates^  and  It's  very  appropriate 
for  this  occasion  because  your  .school  is  so  much  akin  to  that  of  the 
Naval  Academy-  that  in  addition  to  the  cultuial  and  the  professional 
subjects  which  they  had  sp.'n:  4  years  in  mastering,  they  would 
bring  to  the  service  of  their  country  4  years  of  exceptional  training 
In  discipluie,  4  years  of  industry  4  vears  of  training  in  perseverance. 
4  years  of  seeking  to  secure  that  th.ng  which  he  described  as  sin- 
cerity. Sincerity  which  of  course,  includes  h.inor,  sense  of  Justice, 
courage,  patience,  and  all  the  other  fine  qualities  that  make  for 
leadership      And    he  added    4  years  of  growms  reverence  for  God. 

I  rras  particularly  plea*ed  at  his  last  reference  to  the  training. 
because  I  fear  our  educaiion«ti  institutions  m  many  instances  are 
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not  Impressing  tjpon  the  youth  the  Incompleteness  of  any  training 

which  do^s  not  develop  in  a  well-rounded  man  a  reverence  for  his 
Creati^r.  Now.  young  men.  no  matter  how  long  I  speak  I  cotild  not 
say  mere  to  you  than  to  assure  you  that  succe.s.s  Ls  yours  In  what- 
ever jou  undertake  If  you  will  bring  the  spirit  ol  industry,  the 
spirit  cf  perseverance,  the  struggle  for  developing  a  character  that 
spt  lis  slncentv.  and  a  rever'^nce  for  God 

If  you  can  build  these  prlnclplee,  thnt  are  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter. In  your  soul,  your  success  Is  assured  from  this  day  on. 

You  are  going  into  the  service  of  your  country  and  to  hold  a 
public  office.  Just  as  I  hold  one  and  Just  as  Mr.  Gibbons  holds  one. 
Mine  happens  to  be  an  elective  offlce;  yours  is  an  appointed  office. 
Tou  are  chosen  from  all  the  manhood  of  this  country  because  of 
your  ability  and  capacity  to  meet  certain  educational,  professional. 
and  chiu-acter  requirements.  You  are  going  Into  the  service  of  your 
country  In  performing  a  basic  obligation  that  rests  upon  any  gov- 
ernment— protection  of  human  life,  protection  of  property,  and 
enforcement  of  law.  I  said  "basic."  All  the  social,  economic,  po- 
litical problenM — and  they're  Innumerable,  however  solved — are 
solved  In  vain  If  property  Ls  not  protected  and  lUe  secure  and  law 
otieyed.  So  your  service  to  your  country  Is  akin  to  the  service  that 
the  police  officer  and  the  fireman  gives  to  the  city  and  the  State. 
On  guard  protecting  property,  on  guard  protecting  and  saving  hu- 
man life,  on  guard  to  see  that  the  law  Is  enforced  and  obeyed  and 
respected  And  how  fortunate  you  are  to  perform  that  humane 
service,  not  on  land,  but  on  the  sea. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the  sea,  of  Its  beauty,  of  Its 
loveliness,  of  its  picturesqueness''  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
of  how  fierce,  of  how  terrible,  of  how  powerful  the  sea  can  become, 
and  yet  It  Is  tjeautiful  In  any  phase?  No  one  can  fittingly  describe 
the  sea.  The  most  beautiful  things  ever  written  about  the  sea  have 
been  wrltt<>n  by  people  who  never  saw  It.  by  blind  people,  who  from 
the  very  sound  erf  the  waves  were  able  to  picture  the  forces  and  the 
majesty  and  the  sublimity  of  the  .sea.  You  young  men  must  make 
yourselves  masters  of  the  sea.  When  everybody  else  falls  In  their 
efforts  to  conquer  the  seas,  you  must  be  the  conquerer  of  them  and 
save  whatever  property  and  whatever  lives  may  be  In  Jeopardy.  And 
so  I  welcome  you  Into  the  fold  of  public  officials,  repre.<=enting  our 
preat  Goven^rrient,  representing  the  people  of  our  country  m  the 
performance  of  a  very  Important,  very  necessary,  very  essential,  and 
absolutely  indispen.sable  part  of  the  Government's  obligation  to  the 
public  i  trust  that  you  wUl  find  that  service  not  only  interesting 
but  that  you  will  find  it  a  pleasant  and  an  agreeable  task  to  perform 
and  that'  vou  will  always  appreciate  the  high  privileges  and  the 
honor  of  serving  your  country  as  a  member  of  one  of  Its  finest  and 
mc>6t  necefsarv  organizations,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

I  cannot  forget  also  how  closely  Uuked  you  are  with  the  United 
States  Navv.  You  are  really  part  of  the  Navy  The  dlfTerence  he- 
tween  the  offlcers  and  men  of  the  Navy  and  your  officers  and  men 
is  but  a  turn  of  the  hand  You  are  all  part  cf  the  hghUtig  and 
defeiuiing  forces  of  America.  You  are  all  part  of  the  public  service 
that  the  people  of  America  lock  to  for  .safety  aiid  security  iu  the 
hour  of  danper  and  hour  of  need,  but  you  do  not  wait  for  the 
attack  of  the  enemv  You.  every  day  of  your  lives,  will  be  on  guard 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  property  and  the  lives  of  our  people  in 
their  peaceful  porsuits.  Splendid!  A  noble  vocation  is  yours.  I 
congratulate  ycu,  ■'. i-^h  you  all  the  fullest  niea.sure  of  succss  and 
happlne<-s  and  plead  v.Mth  you  to  bring  Into  your  life  and  In  the 
performr.uce  of  this  honorable  and  high  service  these  fine  qualities 
of  industry  perseverance,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  of  reverence  for 
tlie  Creator  that  is  bound  to  assure  success. 
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HON.  THOMAS  O'MALLEY 

01"    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  Uegtslativc  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  my  constituents  an  accounting  of  my 
legislative  stewardship  and  the  representation  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  them  during  my  service  In  the  House.  The 
great  Edmund  Burke,  in  reporting  regularly  to  his  constitu- 
ency, laid  down  what  seems  to  me  a  most  excellent  rule  of 
guidance  for  a  representative  in  a  parliamentary  and  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  one  that  might  well  serve  as  a 
sound  principle  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  keep  constantly  in  mind.    He  said; 

It  should  be  the  glory  as  well  as  tlie  honor  of  a  representative  to 
live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the 
most  unreserved  communication  with  his  constituents  Their 
wishes  should  at  all  times  have  great  weight  with  him.  their 
opinions  htgh  respect,  and  their  business  his  tmremltted  attention. 


During  the  Congresses  in  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 

represent  the  Fifth  Wi.sconsin  District.  I  hav«  firmly  cluni 
to  the  belief  that  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  my  district 
are  the  surest  and  safest  guide  to  the  manner  In  which  I  might 
best  serve  and  represent  them.  So  that  they  may  be  fully 
informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  stirlven  to  pro- 
tect their  interest,  fulfill  their  expectations,  and  prestent 
their  needs,  I  briefly  record  my  stand  In  favor  or  against 
the  major  lecL-^lation  that  has  come  before  the  Congresses 
of  which  I  have  been  a  Member.  To  make  this  summary  of 
my  record  as  brief  as  possible.  I  have  constructed  it  in  the 
form  of  a  digest  of  my  activity  and  votes  according  to  each 
session  In  which  I  have  served. 

SEVENTT -THIRD   CONGEXSB fiPBCIAL  SSSUON 

Voted  in  favor  of  the  Emergency  Bank  Act  to  open  closed 
banks,  the  legalization  of  beer.  Farm  Mwtgage  Relief  Act, 
reduction  of  postage  rates,  the  Unemployment  Relief  Act, 
Federal  electric  power  program,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Relief  Act,  the  Bank  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  Public  Wwlta 
Act.  and  the  cost  of  production  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
tural relief  bill. 

In  this  same  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  and  voted 
against  the  so-called  economy  bill  which  destroyed  veterans' 
benefits:  the  press-censorship  bill;  the  sales  tax  on  necessities; 
the  repeal  of  home  rule  for  Hawaii;  and  all  gag  rules  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  which  were  designed  to  prevent  amend- 
ments to  legislation  and  restrict  debate  on  important  measures. 

ECVZNTT-THXRO  CONGR^ tXGVI^R  BSSSIOIf 

In  this  regular  session  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  vote  was  cast  In  favor  of  the  following  Important 
legislation:  Gold  Devaluation  Act,  the  relief  and  civil-works 
program,  immediate  payment  of  the  soldiers'  bonus,  the 
restoration  of  Spanish  and  World  War  veterans'  benefits,  the 
National  Securities  Exchange  Act,  deportation  of  habitual 
alien  criminals,  tlie  guaranty  of  farm-loan  bonds,  tl»  Norris 
resolution  to  prevent  public  ofiBceholders  from  using  their 
positions  to  control  elections,  the  investigation  of  frauds  in 
real-estate  bond  defaults,  the  National  Housing  Act.  the  em- 
bargo on  sale  and  shipment  of  arms  to  nations  at  war,  the 
Borah  bill  forbidding  loans  to  foreignn  nations  in  default  of 
the  war  debts,  the  Railway  Workers'  Retirement  Pension  Act. 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  the  labor-disputes  law.  pensions  for 
widows  and  orphans  of  war  veterans,  and  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act. 

During  this  session  I  opposed  the  passage  of  the  following 
measures:  Appropriation  to  establish  a  Federal  furniture  fac- 
tory. $8,000,000  special-census  bill.  $23,000,000  special  appro- 
priation for  Philippine  currency  adjustment,  resolution  to 
provide  for  United  States  entry  into  the  int-ernational  labor 
organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva. 

This  same  session  I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Liquor 
Taxing  Act  to  reduce  the  tax  on  beer  from  $5  to  $3  per  barrel, 
an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act  to  protect  America  from 
foreign-made  goods  made  in  foreign  branch  factories,  and 
offered  the  motion  to  adopt  the  10-percent  recovery  tax  on 
large  incomes,  the  money  thus  raised  to  be  used  solely  for 
relief  purposes. 

Legislation  sponsored  and  introduced  by  me  in  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress  included:  House  Joint  Resolution  155,  to  pro- 
vide that  Congress  cannot  conscript  persons  for  military  pur- 
poses without  at  the  same  time  conscripting  wealth  and  in- 
dustry for  service  during  war  without  payment  of  profit; 
House  Joint  Resolution  161,  providing  for  a  50-percent  emer- 
gency tax  on  the  profits  of  American  manufactures  made  in. 
foreign  countries;  House  Joint  Resolution  257.  providing  for  a 
new  method  of  handling  Indian  affairs.  This  measure  is 
now  law.  having  been  signed  by  the  President.  House  Joint 
Resolution  175,  levying  a  tax  upon  tax-exempt  securities  and 
forbidding  the  issuance  of  this  tsrpe  of  obligation  thereafter; 
House  Joint  Resolution  137,  to  create  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate frauds  in  real-estate  bonds.  When  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  Real  Estate  Bondholders'  Reorganization 
was  created  as  a  result  of  this  and  subsequent  resolutions.  I 
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In  this  session  I  supported  and 
ing  proposals:  The  appropriation 
and  the  Work  Relief  Administrat 
of  the  adjusted -service  certiflca 
dent's  veto  and  pass  the  adjiistec 
bill;  the  Social  Security  Act, 
un(mpk)ym«it  Insurance,  aid 
chidren.  public  health,  and  chil^ 
public-utility  holding  companies; 
power  from  the  Tenneaaee  Valles 
relief  and  National  Hoxislng  A 
resxrlct  profiteering  In  time  of 
Control  Act. 

I   opposed  and  voted  against 
thw  same  session:  Further 
R.  F  C;  the  toll  to  extend  and 
Sh.p  Subsidy  Act  of  1935.  whicl 
Federal  donations  to  private 
additional  judgeships:  the 
dent  to  invite  a  world  power 
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Control  Act 

BSTXNTT-rOUmTH  COMOKiiBS,  SHXMTD  SKSSION 

In  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  I 
voted  again  in  favor  of  the  immediate  payment  of  the  vet- 
erans' adjusted-service  certificates  and  also  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  resulting  in  tte  final  passage  of  this  law 
after  years  of  struggle.  I  likewis;  voted  in  favor  of  sick  leave 
and  limited  vacation  periods  for  Gtovemment  employees;  the 
continuance  of  the  Electrical  Hoi  ne  and  Farm  Authority ;  the 
rcMsed  Railroad  Workers'  Retlement  Act;  H.  R.  20«6,  to 
hquidate  and  refinance  agrlcultoral  indebtedness,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Frazler-Lemke  bill 
fled  civil  service  to  include  flnt- 
postmasters:  the  Long-and-Shot-Haul  Act;  the  Emergency 
Relief  Act;  and  the  Walsh-Heality  Gtovemment  contract  bill. 

During  this  second  session  of  ihe  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
I  opposed  and  voted  against  th»  Emergency  Soil  and  Con- 
seivation  Act.  which  failed  to  provide  any  protection  for 
dairy  SUtes  against  unfair  con  petition;  the  act  to  exempt 
notes  and  debentures  of  banks  held  by  the  R.  F.  C.  from  local 
ISLxes:  tl%  (50,000  appropriation  for  investigation  of  old-age 
pension  organisations;  the  Tolacco  Control  Act,  to  limit 
tolMcco  production;  and  the  so-called  compromise  tax  bill, 
wWch  increased  taxes  on  small  business  concerns  over  66 
percent  of  existing  rates  whilt  decreasing  rates  on  large 
corporations. 

During  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  I  sponsored  and  intro- 
duced H.  R.  12678,  to  provide  ftr  the  control  of  floodwaters 
on  the  Wisconsin  River  and  create  a  Wisconsin  Valley  au- 
tharlty  for  the  sale  of  surplus  power  generated  from  the 
pTDject:  H.  R.  12216.  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  of  the  mUlitary 
•or  naval  forces  for  the  protection  of  private  Interests  in  for- 
eiim  countries:  H.  R.  10931.  tp  repeal  the  most-favored- 
natlon  section  of  the  Reciprocal  Tkrlfl  Act  In  order  to  pre- 
vent foreign-made  goods  from  depriving  American  manufac- 
turers and  workers  of  the  horns  market  to  which  theiy  are 
entitled:  House  Joint  Resolution  13.  to  provide  that  Contgress 
might  not  conscript  cJtiaens  foi  military  service  unless  and 
until  all  wealth  and  industry  we  -e  conscripted  for  use  during 
war  without  payment  of  profit:  H.  R.  173,  to  provide  counsel 
for  defense  and  proeecution  of  rights  of  owners  of  patents 
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tram  scbsioh 
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who  may  be  without  funds  to  protect  themselves  from  in- 
fringement of  their  patent  rights. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures  sponsored  by  me,  I 
signed  House  discharge  petitions  to  obtain  action  and  vote 
upon  legislation  to  prevent  lynchlngs;  to  bring  about  a  refer- 
endum of  American  citizens  on  the  question  of  war;  and  to 
bring  action  in  the  House  to  provide  adequate  old-age  pen- 
sions through  adoption  of  the  General  Welfare  Act.  I  spon- 
sored and  was  successful  in  having  adopted  my  proposal  to 
take  the  Labor  Mediation  Board  from  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Labor  Department  and  make  it  an  independent  agency. 
So  that  my  constituents  and  all  those  interested  in  my  stand 
and  remarks  on  various  measures  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  referring  to  the  statements  and  comments  which  I  have 
made  in  addressing  the  House  on  measures  of  importance. 
I  desire  to  here  record  and  call  attention  to  the  principal 
debates  in  which  I  participated  during  the  two  Congresses 
heretofore  mentioned: 

Legalization  of  beer  ifor).  (Congressional  Record,  March 
14.  1934,  p.  354.) 

Tax-exempt  securities  'against).  (Congressional  Record, 
April  28.  1933.  p.  2618  ) 

St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  <for).  (Congressional 
Record,  April  25.  1933.  p.  2373;  Congressional  Record,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1934.  p.  833.) 

Repeal  of  Hou.se  discharge  rule  (against).  (Congres- 
siON.fL  Record.  April  17.  1933.  p.  1847  » 

Investigation  of  motion-picture  monopoly  and  indecent 
pictures  (for).  <  Congressional  Record.  May  12,  1933,  p. 
3431.) 

Repeal  of  Hawaiian  home  rule  'against).  (Congressional 
Record,  June  6,  1933,  p   5233  > 

Amendment  to  reduce  b<:»er  tax  for).  (Congressional 
Record,  January  5,  1934.  p.  154.) 

Refinancing  farm  mortgages  'for).  "Congressional  Rec- 
ord, January  16,  1934,  p,  747.* 

Vinson  big  Navy  bill  'amendment  for  profit  limit  on  naval 
contracts),  *Congression.u.  PIecord,  January  30,  1934,  p. 
1634  ) 

Lake  Michigan  water  diversion  'against).  (Congressional 
Record,  April  5.  1934.  p,  6314.  > 

Amendment  to  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  <for).  (Congres- 
;aoNAL  Record,  April  28,  1934,  p.  7841.  i 

Emergency  recovt-ry  ta,x  on  large  incomes  'for).  (Con- 
gressional Record,  May  1,  1934,  p.  7981.) 

Eight-million-doUar  special  census  bill  (against).  (Con- 
gressional Record.  June  1.  1934,  p    11063.) 

Investigation  of  real -estate  b<:>nd  frauds  (for).  (CoN- 
gression.\l  Record.  June  15.  1934,  p.  12136.) 

Railroad  Workers'  Retirement  Act  (for).  (Congressional 
Record,  June  25.  1934,  p.  12785.' 

Gag  rule  (against*.  'Congressional  Record,  January  3. 
1935.  pp.  14-18.) 

American  entrance  into  international  labor  union  of  League 
of  Nations  'against).  'Congressional  Record,  February  7, 
1935.  pp.  1728-1730. > 

Processing- tax  amendment  to  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(against).  (Congressional  Record,  June  18,  1935,  pp.  9952- 
9953.) 

Amendment  to  protect  consumers  against  high  prices 
through  A.  A.  A.  Act  of  1935  'offered'.  'Congressional 
Record.  June  18,  1935.  p.  9961  ) 

Labor-dispute  legislation  'for).  (Congressional  Record, 
June  19,  1935.  pp.  10099-10100.) 

Amendment  to  place  Labor  Board  under  Department  of 
Labor  (against).  'Congressional  Record,  June  19,  1935,  pp. 
10105-10106.) 

Ship-subsidy  legislation  (against) .  (Congressional  Record, 
June  25,  1935.  pp.  10520-10521.  > 

Soil  Conservation  Act,  to  limit  and  reduce  crop  and  en- 
danger Wisconsin  dairy  production  'against).  (Congres- 
sional Record,  February  21.  1936,  p.  2621.) 

To  exempt  R.  F.  C.  stock  from  local  taxation  (against). 
(Congressional  Record.  March  1936,  pp.  4231-4232.) 
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To  provide  addition  inspection  of  steamboats  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis,  (for).     (Congressional  Rec^jro,  April  16,  1936.  pp.  5810- 

5811.) 

Farm  Refinance  Act  (for).  (Congressional  Record,  May 
13.  1936,  pp.  7394-7395.) 

Veterans'  Compensation  Act  (for) .  (Congressional  Record. 
June  17,  1936,  p.  9862.) 

Government  contracts  bill  (for).  (Congressional  Record, 
June  18,  1936,  p.  10096.) 

Compulsory  military  training  for  students  (against). 
(Congressional  Record.  February  22.  1935,  pp.  2581-2590.) 

Permanent  conscription  law  for  military  service  (against). 
(Congressional  Record.  April  6,  1935,  pp.  5372-5373.) 

Ocean-mail  contracts  subsidy  (against).  (Congressional 
Record,  May  14.  1936.  pp.  7431-7436.) 

SX\'XNTT-roTH    CONGRSSS 

In  the  recently  concluded  session  of  Congress  I  held  the 
distmction  of  serving  upon  a  larger  number  of  committees 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  House,  which  gave  me  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  represent  my  constituents,  both  in  these 
committees  and  upon  the  floor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
session,  in  addition  to  my  membership  upon  the  Committee  on 
Roads.  Indian  Affairs,  War  Claims,  Patents,  Territories,  and 
the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Real  Estate  Bond  Reor- 
ganizations, the  Honorable  Willlam  B.  Bankhead,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  named  me  as  one  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  Committee  to  Investigate  Election  Expenditures,  an  honor 
for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful  and  one  I  sincerely  appreciate. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  much  more  fair  to  the  voters 
of  our  Republic  to  account  to  them  for  what  has  been  done 
in  their  behalf  rather  than  to  hold  forth  promises  of  future 
acts  when  seeking  their  consideration  to  continue  as  their 
Representative.  Thus  I  shall  summarize  herem  as  briefly  as 
possible  my  record  and  service  during  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress just  now  concluded. 

SEVENTY -FIFTH     CONGRESS.     FIRST    SESSION 

During  this  session  I  favored  and  voted  for  the  following 
measures : 

Voted  for  motion  to  reduce  amount  of  naval  appropriation 
bill  for  battleship  construction. 

Voted  for  the  neutrality  resolution  prohibiting  the  export 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  foreign 
countries  engaged  in  war. 

Voted  for  bill  to  assure  persons  of  every  State  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  to  punish  the  crime  of  lynching, 
otherwise  known  as  the  antilynching  law. 

Voted  for  the  continuance  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

Voted  for  long-and-short-haul  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

Voted  for  renewal  of  veterans'  5-year  term  insurance 
policies. 

Voted  for  1937  relief  appropriation  bill. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  improve  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Voted  for  creation  of  United  States  Housing  Authority  and 
slum -clearance  program. 

Voted  against  bill  to  provide  retirement  of  Court  Justices 
at  full  pay  for  life. 

Voted  against  tax  act  of  1937. 

Voted  against  subsidy  payments  to  cotton  producers  for 
reducing  acreage  and  plowing  under  crops. 

SEVENTT -FIFTH   CONGEESS,   SECOND     (SPECIAL)     SESSION 

Voted  for  dairy  products  protection  amendment  to  soil- 
conservation  bill. 

Voted  against  finsd  soil-corvservation  bill  because  dairy 
amendment  to  protect  Wisconsin's  greatest  industry  was 
eliminated. 

Voted  to  discharge  Rules  Committee  on  wage  and  hour 
bill. 

Voted  for  wage  and  hour  WU. 

srvnmr-FXTTH  cong«ess,  thiso  sessiom 

During  this  session  I  supported  and  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  the  followmg  important  legislation: 


Voted  in  favor  of  House  Joint  Evolution  199,  the  so-called 
Ludlow  war  referendum,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  t^o  provide  for  a  reierendum 
of  our  people  before  declaration  of  a  foreign  war. 

Voted  in  favor  of  the  additional  appropriation  for  relief 
purposes  for  1938. 

Voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  strike  out  title  IB  of 
the  Revenue  Act.  which  would  have  unequally  penallaed  small 
closely  owned  business  concerns  as  compared  to  stock - 
financed  corpwrations. 

Voted  m  favor  of  the  act  to  continue  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Voted  m  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  air  commerce  and 
air  travel  and  establish  safety  standards. 

Voted  in  favor  of  discharging  the  Rules  Committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  wage-hour  bill  to  bring  tlie 
bill  before  the  House. 

Voted  in  favor  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
sometimes  called  the  wage- hour  law. 

Voted  in  favor  of  the  work-relief  and  public-works  appro- 
priation of  1938. 

Voted  in  favor  of  extending  for  2  additional  years  the  3>^- 
percent  interest  rate  on  Federal  farm  loans. 

Voted  in  favor  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 

Act. 

Voted  in  favor  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  law. 

Voted  in  favor  of  the  Federal  liighway-aid  bill,  reported 
unanimously  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Roads,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

During  this  third  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I 
opposed  and  voted  against  the  following  measures: 

Ttie  so-called  farm  bill,  which  would  endanger  the  dairy 
industry  of  Wisconsin  by  providing  Government  subsidized 
competition  in  other  States. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1938,  which  subsequently  became  law 
without  the  President's  signature  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  many  inequalities  in  the  methods  of  taxation  incor- 
porated in  this  bill. 

Voted  against  the  $4,000,000,000  super-naval-construction 

bill. 

Voted  against  S.  3331,  which  provided  for  abolishment  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  ofBce  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  provided  for  the  Federal  control  of  education,  a 
new  bureau  of  welfare,  otherwise  known  as  the  so-called 
reorganization  bill. 

Voted  against  farm-bill  amendment  to  pay  subsidies  to  cot- 
ton producers  and  reduce  acreage. 

During  the  Seventy -fifth  Congress  I  sponsored  and  intro- 
duced the  following  legislation: 

H.J.  Res.  75.  To  amend  the  Constitution  to  grant  power  to 
Congress  in  time  of  war  to  conscript  property  and  wealth  for 
service  without  profit. 

H.J.  Res.  77.  To  provide  for  Federal  and  State  taxation  of 
securities  issued  by,  or  under  the  authority  of,  tlie  United 
States  and  to  eliminate  further  tax-exempt  bonds. 

H.  Res.  95.  To  investigate  construction  projects  for  fJood 
control  upon  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. 

H.  J.Res.  194.  To  impose  an  emergency  surtax  of  50  per- 
cent on  the  profits  made  in  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American 
corporations,  individuals,  partnei-ships,  or  associations. 

H.  R.  275.  To  provide  for  the  control  of  flood  waters  on  the 
Wisconsin  River  and  to  create  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Authority 
for  the  sale  of  surplus  power  from  such  project. 

H.  J.  Res.  412.  To  make  unlawful  loarw  by  persons,  corpora- 
tions, or  associations  to  foreign  persons,  corporations  or  as- 
sociations or  governments  to  be  used  for  preparations  or 
prosecutions  of  war  and  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  arms. 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States. 

H.  R.  442.  To  create  a  committee  to  investigate  campaign 
expenditures  and  elections  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  campaign  of  1938. 
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H  J.  Res.  542.  To  provide  for  the  Immediate  and  complete 
Independence  of  the  Ptiillppme  lOands  as  promised  by  the 
act  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress 

H  J.  Res.  731.  Requesting  the  F resident  to  proclaim  May 
12  £is  Steuben  Day  to  honor  the  services  to  the  American 
Rep  Jblic  of  Gen.  von  Steuben  dur  ng  the  Revolutionary  War 

H  R.  6626.  To  make  available  jo  Individuals  small  loans 
through  the  Reconstruction  Plnar  ce  Corporation. 

H  R.  7355.  To  amend  the  SocitJ  Secxirity  Act  to  increase 
present  old-age  pensions  from  $30 
ately. 

H  R.  8390.  To  make  unlawful  jthe  discrimination  against 
persons  seeking  positions  In  the  Gcvemment  service  by  reason 
of  t;neir  having  reached  a  certain  age  and  requiring  that  not 
less  than  25  percent  of  all  employees  of  the  Government  be 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  50  yeai  s  and  not  less  than  another 
2C  iiercent  be  between  the  ages  of  50  and  85  years  of  age. 


to  $60  per  month  immedi- 


Ci>author  of  the  biL  to  provide 


Government  ownership  of 


gag  rules  and  to  limit  de- 
Throughout  the  Seventy- 
all  debates  on  important 
stand  on  major  legisla- 
and   supported   numerous 


shipping,  which  would  have 
Qf  the  railroads,  upon  which 


the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  kn<rwn  as  H.  R.  7230. 

Coauthor  of  the  bill  H.  R.  SIM.  to  create  a  United  States 
Unemployment  Commission  to  cieate  a  continuous  study  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  eliminate  unemployment  of  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures,  I  signed  House  dis- 
charge petitions  to  force  action  upon  lefrislation  to  provide 
for  a  Nation-wide  referendum  of  American  citizens  upon  the 
QUfstlon  of  entry  into  any  foreltn  wars,  to  bring  action  in 
the  House  upon  legislation  to  prJvlde  adequate  old-age  pen- 
sions, otherwise  known  as  the  aencral- welfare  bill.  I  also 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  was]  the  first  of  the  entire  Wis- 
consin delegation  to  sign  the  disc  large  petition  on  the  wage 
hoir  bill  which  brought  that  bll|  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  to  final  successf ill  passage. 

I  continued  to  oppose,  as  in  prlevlous  sessions  of  Congress, 
all  efforts  to  enact  legislation  by 
ba  e  upon  important  legislation, 
fifth  Congress  I  participated  In 
measures,  which  Indicates  my 
tion  and  pobcles.  I  sponsored 
amendments  to  various  measures,  chief  of  which  was  the 
amendment  to  the  maritime  bip  of  1938  preventing  large 
sul>sidy  payments  to  Intercoastal 
destroyed  the  long-haul  business 
our  district  and  the  Central  Wfest  so  largely  depend.  My 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  ttis  subsidy  raid  on  the  Fed- 
cnU  Treasury  for  millions  of  dollars  was  prevented 

The  Honorable  Champ  Clark,  late  Speaker  of  the  Hbuse, 

once  stated  In  an  oration  deliver^  on  the  floor  that — 

A  man  haa  to  learn  to  b«  a  Repret 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a 
or  a  doctor      Useful  and  influential 

by   experience   and   practice.     No   rian   should    be   elected   to   the 
House   simply   to   gratify   his   ambl^on      Ail    Members   should    be 
elected  for  the  good  of  the  country 
Is  for 
trious, 

here  so  long  as  he  discharges  his  dirties  faithfully  and  well 
a  !nan  will  gradually  rise  to  high 
H>:u.se     His  wide  acquaintance  with 
Is  doing  things 

I  have  been  especially  grateful  to  the  people  of  the  Rfth 
District  that  they  have  enable!  me  through  a  continued 
p«'rlod  of  service  not  only  to  gal  i  a  more  thorough  graep  of 
the  complex  rules  of  the  Hous;  but  to  also  achieve  that 
se:ilonty  on  committees  which  Is  an  Invaluable  asset  in  in 
CT*;aslng  efBciency  and  providing 

ti<«  to  serve  the  district  by  legl^tion  in  conunlttee  and  in 
d«'partmental  work. 

I  call   attention.   In   particul^,   to  statements   made   on 
IM-inclpal  legislation  tn   the  Seienty-flfth  Congress  as  the 
b(?st  Indication  of  my  position  ^n  major  Issues  and  impor 
tant  legislation,  from  which  I 
trftcta  because  of  the  limitations 

Since  first  taking  my  oath  ol 
tried  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
octe's   job   and   develop  ability 


4m  able  only  to  suggest  ex- 
of  space. 

office.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
most  practical  way  to  learn 
to  efDclently   represent   my 
di-itrict.  is  io  devote  as  much  Uhie  and  study  as  possible  to 


ntatlve.  Just  as  he  must  leam 
fanner,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer, 
Congressmen  are  made  largely 


The  best  rule.  It  seems  to  me. 
district  to  select  a  man  with  at  least  fair  capacity.  Indus- 
honest,    energetic     sober,    aid    courageous,    and    keep    hun 

Such 
position  and  Influence  in  the 
Members  helps  him  amaslngly 


the  Job  and  then  make  my  report  to  those  who  have  trusted 
me  with  the  honor  of  repre-Sfntrng  t.iem  here  in  Washington. 
Under  our  great  American  system  of  government  the 
m-eds.  desires,  hopes,  and  ambitions  of  the  citizens  of  a  dis- 
trxt  must  be  kept  not  only  in  th*^  mind  but  in  the  heart  of 
a  Representative  if  he  would  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
for  which  he  has  been  elected  After  an  election,  when 
LhTOUgh  our  party  system,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  demo- 
cratic processes,  the  people  have  expressed  themselves  on 
U-ie  quality  and  character  of  the  representation  they  desire, 
then  each  and  every  citizen  of  the  district  is  entitled  to 
a)mpetent  and  equal  service  from  his  delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  endeavored  in  this  spirit  to  carry  on  my  work 
in  this  great  legislative  forum,  and.  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  again  submit  thi.s  accounting  of  my  stewardship"  to  the 
citizens  of  my  district.  This  continues  my  policy  of  report- 
ing to  them  regi:larly.  I  trust  that  each  and  every  one  of 
tliem  will  find  time  to  "look  at  the  record." 


Effective  Service  Available  Through  Government 

Departments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF    Nt;W    YDRK 

IN  THE  HOr.^E  OF   RKPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  16  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  BETTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  President  Roosevelt  once  said: 

Only  through  a  clear  iinderstandiriK  by  every  citizen  of  the  objec- 
tives, organization,  and  availability  of  the  Oovemment  agencies  can 
ihey  render  truly  effective  .service  and  absure  progress  toward 
sconomic  security 

The  following  government  functions  provide  effective  serv- 
ice for  all  citizens  and  have  been  of  material  benefit  to  many. 
Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  type  of  service  rendered 
may  find  the  questions  and  answers  of  interest.  While 
addresses  of  all  agencies  are  included  in  the  information  con- 
rained  in  these  questions  and  answers,  inquiries  may  be  sent 
direct  to  my  office  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
GOvnLNurrrr  PRiNTUfG  offie  publications 

How  may  citizens  obtain  Government-published  docu- 
ments? 

The  Goverrmient  Printing  Office.  45  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ngton.  D.  C  ,  is  authorized  by  law  to  sell  copies  of  Govern- 
ment publications,  and  catalogs  and  booklets  listing  the  avail- 
able publications,  with  prices,  are  available  on  request.  The 
Nflembers  of  Congre.ss  are  furnished  with  small  quantities  of 
some  publications,  such  as  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Agriculture 
Yearbooks.  Mineral  Yearbooks,  reports  of  Government  De- 
partments, game  Eind  fish  laws.  F'ederal  Registers,  and  so 
forth,  and  they  are  permitted  to  distribute  them  free  of 
charge  upon  request.  A  reference  catalog  containing  general 
and  specific  information  concerning  the  work  and  publica- 
tions of  the  Federal  Governn:ient  Departments  is  available  at 
all  times  at  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OfBce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CTVTL-SERVTCE     INFORMATION 

How  can  persons  interested  in  entering  the  Government 
civil  ser\nce  obtain  information  concerning  examinations 
held  for  the  positions  filled  m  the  various  Departments? 

Assembled  and  una.ssembled  examinations  are  held  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  more  than  700  cities  throughout 
the  country.  Information  regarding  examinations  is  avail- 
able at  all  first-  and  second-class  post  ofiQces.  One  thousand 
and  seven  hundred  different  kinds  of  positions  are  repre- 
sented in  the  ci\il  service,  and  announcements  are  made 
periodically  of  examinations  to  fill  them  through  the  com- 
petitive method.  A  mailing  list  is  maintained  in  my  olBce 
of  those  interested  m  receiving  civil -service  announcements. 
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MH-rrAHT.  naval,  and  avtatign  ssrvicx  schools 
How  may  youths  obtain  information  concerning  require- 
ments of  the  Government  service  schools? 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  and  the  United  States 
Navai  Academy  are  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  ofiRcer-training  schools.  Cadets  arc  commissioned  upon 
graduation  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States.  Appointments  to  these  schools  are  made  by  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Flying-cadet  schools  are  main- 
tained by  both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  the  avia- 
tion service.  Candidates  may  enter  upon  passing  physical 
and  mental  tests.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy  at  New  London,  Corm.,  is  maintained  by  the 
Government  for  the  training  of  Coast  Guard  officer  person- 
nel, and  the  United  States  Maritune  Commission  maintains 
a  training  school  for  merchant  marine  officer  persoimcl. 
TuU  information  concerning  requirements  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Departments  mentioned  or  my  office. 

VTTERAJiS'   BENEFTrS 

How  may  a  former  member  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 
apply  for  benefits  provided  by  law? 

Tlie  Veterans'  Administration  is  responsible  for  extending 
relief  to  veterans  and  to  dependents  of  deceased  veterans  of 
all  wars,  and  to  soldiers  and  to  dependents  of  deceased  sol- 
diers who  served  in  the  Government  Military  and  Naval 
Establishments  during  the  time  of  peace,  as  provided  in  va- 
rious acts  of  Congress.  These  laws  include,  in  addition  to 
compensation  and  pensions,  Government  insurance,  military 
and  naval  insurance,  adjusted  compensation,  emergency  offi- 
cers' retirement  pay  for  veterans  of  the  World  War.  and 
hospital  and  domiciliary  care  for  veterans  of  all  wars.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  located  in  the  Arlington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  regional  office  is  maintained 
for  the  Buffalo  area  at  the  Batavia  Facility,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

c   c   c   camp  work 

How  may  unemployed  youths  obtain  information  con- 
cerning Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps? 

Purpose  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  to  provide 
employment,  as  weD  as  vocational  training,  for  youthful  citi- 
zens who  are  unemployed,  through  the  performance  of  useful 
public  work  in  conservation  and  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  Applicants  may  secure  information 
by  writing  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  room  1530,  Post 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  may  apply  direct  for 
enlistment  to  the  local  C.  C  C.  placement  representatives, 
102  Elm  Street,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  120  West  Eagle 
Street  for  the  county  of  Erie. 

RAILROAD    RETTREMXNT   BENEITrS 

How  can  retired  railroad  employees  and  survivors  of  de- 
ceased employees  secure  information  concerning  payment  of 
annuities? 

Anyone  retired  from  a  carrier  service  or  dependent  next 
of  kin  of  a  railroad  employee  may  obtain  full  information 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  as  well  as  a  booklet  of 
questions  and  answers  concerning  age  and  service  require- 
ments, method  of  computing  annuities,  and  so  forth.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Board's  information  bureau  is  located 
at  Tenth  and  U  Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

YOUTH    AH) 

What  Federal  aid  is  available  to  needy  young  people  both 
tn  school  and  out  of  school? 

The  National  Youth  Administration  seeks  to  aid  young 
people  in  the  four  spheres  of  life  in  which  their  needs  are 
greatest  by,  first,  providing  funds  for  part-time  employment 
of  needy  school,  college,  and  graduate  students  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  24.  inclusive,  so  they  may  continue  their 
education;  second,  providing  funds  for  out-of -school  youth 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  in  part-time  employment; 
third,  encouraging  the  establishment  of  job  training,  counsel- 
ing, and  placement  services  for  youth;  and,  fourth,  encourag- 
ing the  development  and  extension  of  constructive  leisure- 
time  activities.  Buffalo's  N.  Y.  A.  headquarters  are  located 
at  136  East  Avenue. 


OOVnUJMENT   CONTRACTS   ON  ST7WPLIE8    AND    ItATKUALS 

In  what  way  can  a  manufacturer  or  supply  house  obtain 
information  relative  to  Government  purchases? 

The  Procurement  Division,  Trea.sury  Department.  Wa.-ih- 
ington.  D.  C.  is  empowered  to  purchase  materials  and  sup- 
plies for  the  various  Government  Departments.  This  division 
.serves  as  the  Government's  general  purchasing  and  supply 
agency,  and  any  manufacturer  or  supply  house  may  be  put  on 
the  mailing  list  to  receive  invitaiion.s  for  bids. 

FTtEE    GOVERNMENT    ADVICr    TO    CONSUMIM.,     MANUrACTTTREHS.     BUSINESS, 
AND    PROFESSIONAL    CROUPS 

What  Government  aid  is  availaiale  to  business  and  user 
groups  in  purchasing,  testing,  marketing,  and  certification  of 
manufactured  commodities? 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Washington,  D.  C. 
maintains  reference  and  working  standards  of  measurements 
used  in  science,  engineering,  indastry.  and  commerce,  and 
conducts  tests  on  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  electrical 
measurements,  radiation  standards,  chemicals,  organic  mate- 
rials, metals,  china,  porcelain,  building  materials,  and  so  forth. 
It  aids  consumers  and  construction  industries  in  the  volun- 
tary establishment  of  grade,  quality,  and  other  standards  as  a 
national  basis  for  purchasing,  testing,  marketing,  and  certi- 
fication of  manufacture i  commodities.  Any  information 
concermng  results  of  test  and  investigations  on  any  material 
or  product  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

FEDERAL    UtCOltl-TkJ    RITUUNS 

How  may  a  person  secure  Information  concerning  the  filing 
of  tax  returns? 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington,  with 
branch  offices  in  Buffalo  and  other  large  cities,  furnish  printed 
instructions  outlining  just  what  citizens  are  required  to  file 
income-tax  returns.  Detailed  information  as  to  income  and 
claimed  exemptions  will  be  furnishied  upon  request  at  any  of 
the  collectors'  offices. 

FEDERAL  TAX  APPEALS 

In  what  way  can  a  taxpayer  obtain  reconsideration  of  a 
tax  levied  by  the  Federal  Government? 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals.  Internal  Revenue  Office, 
Twelfth  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
functions  in  the  manner  of  a  court  with  public  hearings.  Its 
primary  function  is  to  hear  and  deterrmne  appeals  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  Board  by  taxpayers  from  the  de- 
termination by  the  Commissioner  of  deficiencies  in  income 
and  other  forms  of  taxes. 

SOCIAL -SBCURITT    CREDTTS 

How  may  a  worker  obtain  information  regarding  Indi- 
vidual wage  accounts? 

The  Social  Security  Board.  Washington,  D.  C.  maintains 
an  informational  service  to  keep  some  30,000.000  employees 
affected  by  the  Social  Security  Act  properly  informed  of 
their  rights,  benefits,  and  obligations  thereimder.  A  branch 
of  the  Federal  office  is  maintained  in  the  Brisbane  Building 
at  Buffalo. 

REMODELING    AND    REPAIRING    OF    HOUSES    AND    FINANCING    NEW    HOMES 

WITH    dovntNMENT    AID 

In  what  way  does  the  Federal  Government  give  aid  to  its 
citizens  in  financing  new  small  homes  and  improving  exist- 
ing structures? 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  is  empowered  to  In- 
sure lending  institutions  against  losses  mcurred  for  the 
repair,  alteration,  or  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  property. 
An  insurable  loan  may  also  be  obtained  through  thLs  agency 
for  financing  new  construction.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed 
to  Washington  or  direct  to  the  district  office  located  in  the 
Marine  Trust  Building  at  Buffalo. 

IMMIGRATION     AND    N  iTtTRALIZATlON 

How  may  persons  obtain  infonnation  relative  to  attaining 
citizenship  and  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  persons  desir- 
ing admission  to  this  country? 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Labor,  determines  the  eligibility  of  persons  desiring  to 
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tif«ome  dU»nt.    The  DepartnM|nt 
l;«n  consuls  In  vmiioiu  rorvlep 
f  Ugiblllty  of  persona  desiring 
to  the  United  8t*tes.    These  o 
t.il  cuy.  and  the  Immigration 
inalnLains  a  branch  office  In  th< 

OOVnUVkUNT 

What  emergency  nnancli^ 
1  rssnicn  and  in  what  manner 
relating  lo  thetr  individual 

The  Reconstruction  Finance 
ladustrial  or  commercial  bustiless 
uuh  banks  and  other  lending 
t  a  n'  d  at  1825  H  Street  NW.. 
Ycr)t.  State's  regional  office  at 
CAy 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
I  artmcnt  of  Commerce, 
cffice   in   the  Chamber   of 
inalnt&ina  an  informati(xial 
rent  trends,  new  laws,  industrial 
A  mailing  Ust  Is  mamtained 
to  those  interested. 

AOMDWrKATlOM 

In  what  way  can  an  Inventor 
ing  to  the  granting  of  letteri 
the  reiflstratlon  of  trade-marks 

The  Patent  Office.  Departmejnt 
the    patent   laws   and   has 
thereto.     Inquiries  may  be 
cf  Patents  Wa&hington,  D.  C. 
QOTiuncnrr  tcsts 

How  can   an   inventor   secuile 
device  or  design  which  he 
(}*5vernmont  use? 

The  War  and  Navy 
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Just  as  important  to  fanners  as 

1  h«  new  relief  act's  appro^iaUoa 


of  1313.000,000  to  finance  parity  payments  under  the  parity  price 
provision  of  the  Agrlculluml  Artjuatmont  Act  of  1938  to  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  rtee.  and  tobacco  farmers  The  payments  will  bring  the 
return*  to  farmers  on  these  cmpn  In  1938  to  not  leas  than  75  percent 
parity  In  addition  to  thu  dub^tsntlal  help  to  agriculture,  the  re- 
lief bill  provides  1175  000.000  to  finance  luana  and  subsistence  grants 
to  low-Income  farmers  to  put  them  on  their  feet. 

In  view  of  the  present  sltuntlon  confronting  agriculture,  It  il 
Impossible  to  exsKKerate  the  Importance  to  farmers  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  work  of  this  ses«ion  of  Congress  The  farmers'  pro- 
duction-control proRrnms  whicli  ih^y  were  carrying  on  under  the 
original  Triple  A  Act  wore  stopped  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Hoosar  Mlll.s  decl.slon  In  January  1036.  which  held  that  agriculture 
was  only  a  local  matter  Since  that  tlmo  farm  surpluses  have  been 
climbing  again  Farm  prices  had  been  falling.  These  farm  price 
declines  have  taken  place  in  the  face  of  rigid  prices  on  many 
thln.js  that  farmers  buy 

If  nothing  were  done  to  protect  the  farmers,  farm  buying  p>ower 
would  soon  be  hard  hit  by  all  these  things  Business  has  already 
begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  larm  income  declines  that  have 
taken  place  thus  far,  and  unless  .something  was  done  to  protect 
atrrlculture  It  would  soon  be  hit  harder  That  was  what  happened 
in  1933  when  farmers  had  no  farm  program  to  protect  themselves 
from  depression.  The  enactment  of  the  farm  legislation  I  have 
referred  to  is  amoni?  the  greatest  assurances  that  this  country 
can  have  of  a  resumption  of  re(n>very. 

The  Farm  Act  and  the  relief  bill  will  be  of  a  special  help  to 
the  farmers  who  need  It  most  The.se  are  the  producers  of  wheat 
and  cotton  and  corn,  the  i^reat  export  products.  These  farmers 
have  suffered  the  gri^atcst  from  the  lo.sse.s  of  export  markets  which 
followed  the  enactment  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
The  parity  payments  cominR  to  them  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  bu.slnessmen  in  the  small  towns  who  sell  goods  to  these  farm- 
ers and  to  the  manufacturers  and  employees  of  mills  in  the  cities 
where  these  goods  are  made  The  added  purchasing  power  that 
win  come  from  these  payments  will  help  get  the  blood  of  life 
again  flowing  through   the  veins  of   Industry  and  commerce. 

The  provisions  in  the  relief  bill  for  parity  payments  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Art  of  1938  emphasizes  the  Importance 
of  this  basic  act  Let  me  tell  briefly  about  the  fundamental  farm 
progrram  provided  for  by  thus  legislation  This  Is  now  called  by 
many  farmers  the  new  national  farm  act  II  grew  out  of  the 
Pope-McOUl  bill,  which  became  the  subject  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings  This  new  Farm  Act  provides  a  charter  for  ail 
the  producers  of  the  country  It  Is  of  particular  Importance  to 
the  corn  and  wlieat  growers  and  the  livestock  growers  who  feed 
corn  It  continues  and  strong' hens  the  provisions  of  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  progrnm.  In  which  about  4.000000  American 
farmers  have  been  taking  part  It  supplements  this  program  so 
as  to  help  the  producers  of  five  export  commodities — wheat,  com. 
cotton,  tobacco    and  rice 

The  farm  program  provided  for  by  the  act  Is  designed  to  sta- 
bilize supplies  and  prices  for  the  benefit  of  both  producers  and 
consumers  by  holding  over  the  surpluses  of  the  big  crop  years  for 
use  in  the  years  ot  cri;p  failure  due  to  drought  or  other  cause. 
The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  progrtim  known  as  the  ever- 
normal  granary  Is  to  stabilize  prices  by  stabilizing  supplies,  and 
in  this  way  to  protect  farmers  and  consumers  against  the  disas- 
trous price  swings  of  the  pjist 

The  act  provides  for  a  new  cmp-lnsurance  program  for  wheat, 
which  makes  it  possible  for  wheal  farmers  to  Insure  themselves 
again.st  crop  losses  The  farmers  can  pay  their  premiums  in 
wheat  a.s  well  as  cash.  The  Oovernment  takes  these  wheat  pre- 
miums and  holds  the  wheat  off  the  market  In  a  surplus  year  like 
this  It  will  pay  great  numbers  of  wheat  farmers  to  buy  crop 
Insurance  If  there  should  be  a  crop  failure,  the  wheat  will  be 
u.sed  to  pay  the  farmers  for  their  losses  Under  an  amendment 
enacted  by  Congress  in  the  last  days  of  the  session,  farmers  are 
given  the  Important  privilege  of  paying  3  yean'  premiums  with 
wheat  this  year 

You  will  be  Interested  In  knowing  how  the  new  act  works  to  get 
increasing  stability  of  supplies  First,  this  Is  done  through  a  system 
of  acreage  allotments  The  acreages  are  adjusted  so  that.  In  the 
light  of  (upplles  of  wheat,  corn,  or  other  products,  plantings  wlU 
be  large  enough  to  supply  all  domestic  requirements  and  export 
and  reserve  needs,  but  small  enough  to  avoid  swamping  the  farmers 
under  ruinous  supplies  In  order  to  avoid  too  drastic  a  reduction 
In  wheat  acreages  this  year,  Congress  In  an  amendment  has  provided 
a  minimum  of  55.000.000  acres  for  the  national  wheat  acreage  on 
plantings  for  harvest  In  1939 

The  acreage-allotment  provisions  of  the  act  for  corn  apply  this 
year  The  allotments  were  distributed  to  the  States,  then  to  the 
counties,  and  finally  to  the  farmers.  Acreage  allotments  as  to  com 
were  smaller  in  some  cases  than  farmers  hoped  they  would  be.  but 
on  the  whole  the  corn  farmers  have  understood  the  price  protection 
the  allotments  give  them  Participation  in  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  wholly  voluntary  Farmers  can  take  part  or  not,  as  they 
see  fit  If  they  do  take  port,  they  will  receive  the  payments  to 
which  their  coi  peration  entitles  them 

The  part  of  the  new  Farm  Act  that  calls  for  systematic  storage 
of  food  and  feed  surplu-^es  is  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of 
Oovernment  loans  In  years  when  supplies  are  high  and  prices 
low  such  loans  wtU  be  offered  to  producers  of  wheat  and  corn.  In 
the  light  of  this  year  s  large  wheat  crop  and  the  present  prlc* 
Situation  It  is  assumed  that  loans  wiU  be  made  on  wheat,    l-ru^na 
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cannot  be  made  at  lees  than  53  percent  of  parity  prices,  which  I 
would  be  at  about  60  cents  a  bushel  on  good  grade  wheat  on  the 
average  with  loan  rate  differentials  for  differences  In  grade,  type, 
and  location  In  general,  under  the  Oovernment'8  reirulatlons, 
farmers  will  be  eligible  for  loans  If  their  total  acreag*  of  soU- 
depletlng  crops  for  harvest  In  1938  has  not  exceeded  ICS  percent 
of  the  total  soil -depleting  acreage  allotment  under  the  1938  ugrl- 
culturnl  conservation  program 

Loans  will  be  made  on  wheat  of  No.  8  grade  or  better,  stored  In 
federally  licensed  or  approved  warehouses,  or  stored  on  the  farm 
In  certain  specified  areas  where  farm-stored  wheat  can  be  kept  in 
good  condition.  The  regulations  require  that  farm-stored  wheat 
must  be  Inspected  and  kept  under  seal;  It  must  not  have  in  excess 
of  a  definite  molstvire  content  and  must  be  kept  In  sutwtantlal  and 
permanent  bins  or  granaries  under  conditions  adequately  safe- 
guarding It  against  loss  from  any  cause. 

Loans  on  corn  will  not  be  worked  out  for  the  new  com  crop 
until  next  fall.  These  loans,  like  the  wheat  loans,  will  encourage 
the  storage  of  surpluses  for  use  In  time  when  need  develops  and 
prices  rise.  With  the  loan  and  payment  mechanism  together,  we 
In  Congress  have  done  everything  we  could  to  make  sure  that  the 
corn  farmers  get  not  less  than  a  parity  price  for  com. 

The  stability  of  corn  prices  afforded  by  the  ever-normiil  granary 
for  corn  Is  Just  as  Important  to  livestock  growers  as  it  Is  to  the  corn 
farmers.  Stabilizing  the  supplies  of  corn  will  tend  to  stabilize  the 
prices  of  livestock  to  which  com  Is  fed.  The  hog  producers  and 
cattle  growers  will  be  safegxiarded  by  this  part  of  the  Parm  Act 
against  the  danger  of  going  back  to  5-oent  beef  and  3-cent  hogs. 
All  livestock  growers,  whether  they  produce  beef  cattle,  or  hogs, 
or  dairy  cattle,  or  poultry,  will  be  benefited  by  more  stable  supplies 
of  livestock  feed.  The  thing  that  mlns  the  hvestock  grower  Is  the 
same  thing  that  ruins  the  wheat  and  com  and  cotton  farmers. 
That  is  the  extreme  swing  from  skyrocket  prices  to  prices  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar. 

Another  important  part  of  the  new  Parm  Act  might  be  called  the 
emergency  safety  valve.  This  is  the  marketing -quota  provision. 
This  part  of  the  act  has  been  criticized  by  some  people  as  being 
"compulsory"  and  as  involving  "regimentation."  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  marketing-quota  provisions  can  never  go  into  effect  for 
any  commodity  except  when  the  ever-normal  gransuy  is  rtmning 
over,  and  then  only  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  pro- 
ducing that  commodity  who  vote  in  a  referendum.  This  referen- 
dum plan  IS  good  American  democracy,  not  "compulsion, '  not  "regi- 
mentation." There  will  be  no  marketing  quotas  on  wheat  this  year, 
and  whether  there  will  be  any  niarketlng  quotas  on  com  will  not  be 
known  until  after  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
supply  August  15  If  next  August  15  a  corn  supply  of  about  3,800,- 
000,000  bushels  should  be  indicated,  a  referendum  would  be  held 
by  farmers,  probably  about  September  1.  The  cotton  and  tobacco 
farmers  have  already  In  their  referenda  voted  overwhelmingly  fur 
the  use  of  marketing  quotas  for  their  crops. 

So  there  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  accomplishments  for  agri- 
culture of  the  past  session  of  Congress.  President  Roosevelt  re- 
ferred to  the  new  Farm  Act  as  "historic  legislation."  I  believe  his 
dt.^crlpticin  will  prove  to  be  abundantly  Justified.  The  country  has 
been  .sufft  ring  from  a  recession.  Tlie  farmers  are  facing  a  repetition 
of  the  surplu.s  conditions  which  bore  them  down  in  1933.  If  they 
were  left  unprotected  now,  as  they  were  then,  agriculture  would 
apaln  be  confronted  by  the  prospect  of  terribly  low  prices  and 
vanishing  buying  power.  But  now  with  the  strong  defen.ses  built 
m  the  new  Parm  Act,  fortified  by  the  parity  payments  voted  by 
Congress  In  the  relief  bill,  agriculture  may  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  confidence.  The  whole  country  may  be  confident. 
The  Nation  is  going  ahead.  The  farmers  will  do  their  part  for 
lutional  recovery. 


Investigate  the  Cottonseed  Trust— Protect  the 
Farmers  of  the  South  From  Exploitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  years  of  begging,  plead- 
ing, and  praying  for  protection  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Cottonseed  Oil  Trust.  It  seems  that  the  farmers  of  the  South 
are  at  laist  about  to  get  some  rebef. 

Tills  Congress  has  created  a  committee  to  investigate  mo- 
nopolies and  vested  it  with  the  power  to  sift  to  the  bottom 
those  huge  combinations  of  wealth  and  power  that  have  been 
wringing  the  economic  lifeblood  from  the  unprotected  masses, 
and  especially  from  the  unprotected  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  monopolies  investigated  should  be 
the  Cottonseed  Oil  Trust.    It  has  been  accused  time  and  time 


apatn  of  arbitrarily  fixing  the  price  at  which  the  farmer 
must  sell  his  cottonseed,  and  then  fixing  the  prices  at  which 
the  products  cf  those  seed  are  to  be  soid  to  the  consuming 
public. 

It  is  said  tliat  the  oil  concernsi  own  and  operate  a  Urge 
percentage,  if  not  a  majority,  af  the  gins  throughout  the 
Cotton  Bell.  Tliey  operate  these  gins,  In  a  great  many  In- 
stances, in  connection  with  the  oi.l  mills,  so  they  can  buy  the 
seed  from  the  farmers'  cotton  Just  as  they  fall  from  the  gin. 
They  then  rvm  those  seed  through  another  gin  and  get  pos- 
sibly 20  to  25  pounds  of  what  they  call  linters  from  the  aeed 
out  of  every  bale  of  cotton.  Tlie  independent  ginoers  who 
have  derived  no  profits  from  the  linters  or  from  the  seed  and 
their  products  have  been  imabie  to  compete  with  the  oil-mill 
gins,  as  a  rule,  and  have  therefore  invariably  abandoned  the 
ginning  business.  Even  the  small  cottonseed  btiyers.  who  a 
few  years  ago  vied  with  each  ottiei  in  the  purchase  of  cot- 
tonseed from  the  fanners'  wagons,  have  been  driven  from 
the  market  until  today  there  is  practically  no  competition. 

Not  only  that,  biit  they  have  become  so  powerful  and  so 
far-reaching  that  they  have  even  driven  cottonseed  from  the 
daily  market  quotations.  You  cannot  read  the  daily  papers 
today  and  tell  what  raw  cottonseed  are  worth  in  the  open 
market.  They  give  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil.  which,  by  the 
way,  is  selling  for  more  than  the  seed  brought  out  of  which 
it  was  taken,  while  at  the  same  time  I  am  Informed  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  buying  cottonseed  meal  azul 
hulls  they  pay  more  for  them  than  the  seller  received  for  the 
seed  from  which  they  came. 

Take  the  man  who  grows  wheat.  He  is  a  direct  competitor 
of  the  man  who  grows  corn.  Let  wheat  go  to  a  high  price 
and  corn  becomes  cheap,  and  th<!  farmers  in  the  corn-grow- 
ing States  will  sow  their  fields  in  wheat.  Then  there  is  an 
alleged  overproduction  of  wheat  and  a  corresponding  de- 
pression in  the  wheat  market.  Drive  the  cotton  growers  from 
the  market  in  this  way,  and  they  will  be  planting  their  fields 
in  corn  and  wheat  and  other  crops  that  come  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  yoiu-  farms,  to  the  final  detri- 
ment of  the  farmers  of  both  sections. 

The  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  Is  rapidly 
developing  into  one  of  the  leading  dairy  sections  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  largest  milk-condensing  companies  in 
the  United  States  has  placed  one  of  its  plants  in  the  city  of 
Tupelo,  another  one  at  West  Point,  another  one  at  Stark- 
ville,  and  another  one  at  Macon  in  that  district.  We  have 
one  of  the  greatest  dairy  sections  in  the  world.  Whenever 
you  drive  those  cotton  growers  into  the  dairy  business  or  the 
cattle-growing  business  or  to  raising  com  or  wheat,  you  make 
them  permanent  competitors  of  the  wheat  and  corn  and  dairy 
farmers  of  the  North  and  West. 

Not  only  that,  but  your  corn  Ls  turned  into  hogs  and  those 
hogs  into  packing -house  products,  where  they  come  In  direct 
competition  with  those  various  and  sundry  articles  of  food 
that  are  manufactured  from  cottonseed,  which  are  Just  as 
wholesome.  Just  as  clean,  as  any  that  are  turned  out.  Thus, 
cottonseed  are  coming  in  indirect  competition  with  your  crops, 
and  whenever  you  drive  the  price  down  It  is  going  to  be  re- 
fiected  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  corn.  You  cannot  permit 
this  condition  to  continue  and  at  the  same  time  prosper  one 
class  of  farmers  at  tbe  expense  of  another. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  breaking  the  hold  of  this  gigantic 
monopoly,  and  thereby  guarantee  to  the  cotton  farmers 
reasonable  pi  ices  for  their  cottonseed,  they  will  be  on  the 
way  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  measure  of  real  prosperity, 
and  the  masses  of  the  people  throughout  the  Nation  wlU 
not  have  to  pay  any  more  for  the  products  of  cottonseed 
than  they  pay  today— If  as  much. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  great  pioneer  In  Missis- 
sippi by  the  name  of  WlUlam  Dunbar  analyzed  cottonseed, 
probably  for  the  first  Ume,  and  discovered  the  value  of  cot- 
tonseed oil.  He  predicted  then  that  the  time  would  come 
when  cotton  would  be  grown  largely  for  the  seed. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House  to  know 
that  the  cottonseed  crop  In  the  United  Stales  last  year 
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amounted  to  almost  as  much  8  a  the  wheat  crop.     To  be 


o  873.993,000  bushels,  while 
602.300.000  bushels.    There 


rr.act,  the  wheat  crop  amounted 

the  cottonseed  crop  amounted  to 

are  33  bushela  of  cottonseed,  on  m  average.  In  every  bale  of 

cotton.    The  last  gmners'  report  ^hows  that  we  made  1 8.252, • 

075  bales  of  cotton  In  1937. 

Every  3  bushels  of  cottonseed  cbntalns  2  gallons  of  oil — the 
finest  vegetable  oil  known  to  ma  a.  So  you  will  sec  that  the 
cottonseed  produced  In  this  coun  ry  last  year  contained  more 
than  400.000,000  gallons  of  oU.  '  ilie  cottonseed  oU  monopoly 
usually  comes  back  at  a  statemei  t  of  this  kind  with  statistics 
to  di." prove  these  figures  by  show  ng  the  number  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  bu&hels,  or  the  number  of  millions  of  tons  of 
cottonseed  they  have  bought  an<  accounted  for.  Of  course. 
Uiat  does  not  get  them  all.  If  t  ley  had  bought  all  the  cot- 
tonseed grown  last  year,  and  cru  shed  them,  they  would  have 
prtxluced  400.000,000  gallons  of  the  very  best  vegetable  oil 
to  be  foimd.  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  hulls 
and  meal.  Scientific  analjrses  ha  ve  shown  that  there  is  more 
food  value  in  a  bushel  of  cottons<  led  than  there  is  in  a  bushel 
of  corn  or  wheat. 

Therefore  this  800.000.000  bishels  of  cottonseed  should 
hiive  brought  at  least  as  much  tioney  as  800.000.000  bushels 
of  wheat. 

Already  1. 800.000.000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  have  been 
pi-oduoed  from  last  year's  crop  a  s  against  an  average  annual 
pnxluctlon  of  1.888,000.000  poun<is  of  butter  and  1.111.000.000 
pounds  of  lard.  If  we  permit  tnls  monopoly  to  depress  the 
price  of  cottonseed  or  cottonseed  oil.  It  will  simply  drag  down 
tlie  prices  of  all  other  farm  products,  including  animal  fats 
a. id  dairy  products. 

The  fact  that  this  monoply  wi  s  able  to  control  the  market 
and  depress  the  price  of  cottonseed,  also  helped  to  depress 
not  only  the  price  of  wheat  and  com  and  other  grains  that 
compete  with  cottonseed,  but  it  t  elped  to  depress  the  price  of 
meats,  lards,  butter,  and  other  commodities  that  compete 
with  cottonseed  products. 

So  the  wheat  farmers,  the  ccm  farmers,  the  cattle,  hog, 
and  dairy  farmers,  as  well  as  tne  cotton  farmers,  have  all 
lost  money  as  a  result  of  the  d<  pressed  prices  at  which  the 
cotton  growers  were  compelled  to  unload  their  cottonseed 
upon  the  market.  If  the  farmers  had  received  a  reasonable 
price  for  their  cottonseed,  they  would  have  brought  an  aver- 
age of  not  lesa  than  11  a  bushei.  or  168  a  ton.  Today  cot- 
tonseed would  be  seliuig  at  80  ^enu  a  bushel,  or  $53  a  ton. 
But  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  price  of  cottonseed  is 
rontrolled  by  the  very  inieretU  that  profit  by  depn-ssing  iha 
price,  last  y«ar'i  crop  told  at  ar  average  of  about  30  centjit  a 
buahrl,  or  a  little  less  than  120  «  ton. 

The  cotton  farmrn  last  year  \cmt  what  prtjflta  they  might 
have  made  aa  a  result  of  thi 
Mtd,  which  also  helped  to  drai 
com,  hay,  hoft.  cattle,  and  dal 

If  thm  committee  that  has 
three  monopolies  loet  to  the  tjottom  of  thUi  cottonsoed-oll 
monopoly,  as  I  am  sure  It  will  <  o.  It  will  perform  one  of  iho 
greateat  services  ever  rendered  t  le  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

The  committee  Is  composed  of  Senators  Josipr  C.  OUaho- 
KtT,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming;  wtiiMM  H.  Kwo,  Democrat,  of 
UUh;  and  Wiluam  B.  BoftAH.  R«ubllcan,  of  Idaho:  and  Rep- 
rtaentatlvea  Hattom  W.  SuMKiaa  Democrat,  of  Texas;  EDwasd 
C.  EicMis,  Democrat,  of  Iowa;  a  id  B.  Carroll  Rmci.  Repub- 
lican, of  Tenneasee;  and  one  r  spresentatlve  each  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Dep  urtment  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Depajtment  of  Commerce,  the  Se- 
c^lritles  and  Exchange  Commls^on.  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 


depressed  prices  of  cotton- 
down  the  prices  of  t'heat, 
products. 
m  appointed  to  invest  ig a i« 


I  am  sure  that.  Judging  from 
records  of  the  majority  of  then 
of  the  Nation  can  feel  assured 


every  other  monopoly  that  tends  to  oppress  them  will  be 


their  records,  or  at  least  the 

on  this  subject,  the  farmers 

.hat  this  huge  monopoly  and 


horouRhly  invpstlKated  and  leci.slatlnn  will  be  brought  for- 
»'ard  for  their  relief  and  protection. 

With  the  possib;-  excepiion  of  wheat  and  corn,  cotton  is  the 
most  Important  crop  grown  in  America.  No  other  plant  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  support,  the  comfort,  protection,  and 
convenience  of  mankind  as  dfX's  the  cotton  stalk.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  it  should  come  first,  ahead  of  whef\t  and  corn. 

It  clothes  the  naked.  It  feeds  the  hungry,  it  adorns  the  rich. 
it  warms  the  poor  No  matter  what  a  man's  station  in  civil- 
ized society  may  bt.  ho  never  lose.?  contact  with  the  products 
of  the  cotton  plant  from  the  time  he  dons  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  infancy  until  he  occupies  the  shroud  in  which  old 
age  is  laid  away. 

Upon  it  depends  our  balance  of  trade  with  the  outside 
world,  as  well  as  our  prosperity  at  home.  It  contributes  to 
our  national  defense:  it  furnishes  the  clothing  for  our  soldiers, 
the  wings  of  the  hirplane,  the  powder  for  our  guns,  and  the 
food  for  our  troops,  as  well  as  the  tents  that  protect  them 
from  the  ram. 

It  also  furnishes  the  food  for  the  livestock  of  the  Nation. 
It  contributes  more  perhaps  to  the  dairy  industry  than  any 
other  plant  known  Practically  every  human  being  in 
America  eats  the  products  of  cottonseed  three  times  a  day, 
m  the  form  of  cottonst^ed  oil.  which  is  made  into  various 
cooking  compounds,  as  well  as  other  edible  products. 

Cottonseed  products  are  clean,  wholesome,  and  nourishing. 
They  are  free  from  all  the  dangers  that  att-end  the  importa- 
tion of  oriental  oils,  as  well  as  from  all  infectious  or  conta- 
gious diseases  which  are  sometimes  contracted  from  animal 
fats.  No  tuberculosis,  no  typhoid  fever,  no  anthrax,  no 
cholera,  no  cancer,  no  glanders,  no  undulant  fever,  no  othtr 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  is  ever  contracted  from  cot- 
tonseed or  cottonseed  products. 

Some  time  ago  I  picked  up  an  advertisement  of  Cottolene. 

which  is  made  from  cotton.seed  oil  and  is  used  for  cooking 

purposes.     In  that   advertisement   I   found   this   interesting 

verse: 

Ah  me,  I  araypd  upon  a  h\ie''  and  loathsome  sty, 
Wherein  a  tfroup  of  wallow'.ne  ^wine  were  barred; 

Whose   banquet   shockPfi   the  nostril  and  tho  eyo. 
Then  spoke  a  voice    '  B«'hold,  the  source  ol  lard." 

I  ttirned   and   fltxl   and   saw  wliat  seemed   at   first 
One  Klliftonlnii  inns'*  nf  ro^e-*    ji'.irt*  and  white. 

Of  dewy  buds  midst   durK  Kreen  foUaKe  nursed; 
And  an  I  lin«er'«d  o  ry  tlv  I'lvelv  «lk'ht 

Tile   stimmer   brer/.o   that    ouiled    tlaU    xnithern   iccns 
Wlilniwred    '  Bfh>ild   the  ^ivurt-  of  c'Dttuleni"  ' 

Thrtt  .same  .iUHK»'«iion  ininhi  apply  to  all  other  foods  that 
fti"e  mud*'  frorti  ootion.siTd 

CoiiunKt'd  feed  ihr  cuttle  that  furnish  the  milk  and  butter 
ivjid  bft'f  Nupply  or  lht«  Nutioii  Tho  .-^oap  with  which  wo 
.ihavf  or  b«uhr-  pnnidod  *r  um*  the  b*vil— -la  made  frou\ 
cottonj«tTd  oil 

Coitoimced  furnUh  rinployinrnt  to  mUlUmji  nf  people  on  the 
fivrm  and  in  ihr  fivctoru-t  to  produrr  the  raw  m«trrlftl.i  and 
Iranafoim  th«'m  into  the  nm.Hlird  lUticUM 

To  pcrntit  any  concern  or  combination  of  concerns  to  con- 
trol ihh  ureal  commodity,  fix  the  price  i\t  which  the  farmer 
must  sell.  u.Hually  below  thr>  ro.st  of  prtxluctlon.  and  thereby 
rob  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  fnilt  of  his  toll  and  at  the 
same  time  drag  down  thf^  prices  of  every  other  farm  com- 
modity, and  then  fix  the  price  of  the  finished  product  to  the 
constimer.  is  a  neglect  of  duty  that  Congress  cannot  Justify, 

I  have  had  a  resolution  before  the  House  for  years  asking 
for  such  an  investigation,  but  up  to  now  my  petitions  have 
been  In  vain. 

The  local  oll-mlll  m^^n  will  tell  you  that  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  this  condition  and  that  they  are  making  very 
little  money.  If  that  is  true,  they  ought  to  gladly  join  us  in 
this  Investigation  and  help  us  to  place  this  responsibility 
where  it  t)elongs.  Somebody  is  making  enormous  profits  out 
of  cottonseed,    II  the  men  who  are  operating  the  small  oil 
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mlHs  are  also  being  Imposed  upon  as  are  the  farmers  who 
grow  the  seed,  then  we  owe  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
farmers,  to  have  a  thorough  investigation  made  and  this 
monopoly  troken  up. 

I  am  gratified  beyond  expression  that  this  investlgatica 
has  been  authorized  and  that  such  a  coterie  of  distinguiabed 
men  have  been  selected  to  make  it.  I  hope  that  they  win 
begin  by  Investigating  the  Cottonseed  Oil  Trust  first.  II 
they  will  do  that  norw.  the  price  of  cottonseed  will  begin  to 
rise  to  their  normal  values,  which  will  mean  nvil&ans  and 
mininrw  of  dollars  to  the  cotton  farmers  this  fall. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


o» 


HON.  THOMAS  O'MALLEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Wiluam  P.  CoK- 
KZXT,  Jr.,  late  a  Representative  from  the  Btate  at  Massac hvrsetta 

Mr.  CMALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden  and  untimely 
passing  of  Congressman  William  P.  CorcNBRY,  Jr.,  left  many 
of  us  who  served  with  him  such  a  deep  sense  of  perscaaal  grief 
that  words  to  express  the  tragedy  of  his  loss  are  hard  to  find 
because  of  the  fxiUness  of  our  hearts. 

Prom  the  first  daiys  of  my  association  with  him  in  the 
Seventy-third  Congress  I  admired  his  fine  character,  loyal 
friendship,  and  undaunted  courage  exemplified  both  in  the 
legislative  and  personal  duties  which  he  so  ably  discharged. 
Billy  was  a  true  and  steadfast  friend.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  Congress  with  him  since  the  arduous  days  ol 
the  Seventy-third  Congress.  We  became  intimately  asso- 
ciated, for  in  Billy  Connxry.  labor  and  the  veterans  and 
all  who  were  their  frienda,  found  an  able  and  diligent  cham- 
pion. So  much  has  been  said  about  his  sterling  public  serv- 
ice, so  much  has  been  written  about  his  valuable  contribution 
to  his  SUte  and  the  Nation  that  there  is  little  I  can  add  to 
those  many  and  well-deserved  tributes.  We  hare  seen  the 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  working  men  and  women,  which 
he  initiated  and  promoted,  pass  into  law,  and  these  progres- 
sive principle*  become  the  finest  shrine  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  legislator. 

A  leader  In  the  fight  for  Justice  to  the  veterans,  he  saw 
thai  cause  which  he  ehampiooed  so  sincerely  and  earnestly, 
come  to  victory  during  his  service  in  the  House.  He  carried 
oonstanUy  in  his  heart  the  alms  and  aspirations  of  tbe  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ol  men  and  women  in  this  coimtry  who 
have  struggled  for  an  Improvement  of  Uie  social  and  teononlo 
oondlUons  of  the  people.  His  Inspiration  to  those  of  us  who 
teborod  by  his  side.  w1k>  sought  his  toaderahlp  and  sound  ad- 
vice, who  were  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  his  ctaecolng 
azid  kindly  influence,  will  long  remain  with  us  as  w«  carry 
on  ovu-  labors  In  this  legislative  fonun.  The  memory  of  his 
kindliness,  his  sunny  disposition,  and  the  good  will  toward  all 
men.  which  were  such  unmistakable  indkatlons  at  his  great 
and  noble  character,  will  go  with  us  also  into  those  separate 
paths  of  W*  where  our  future  work  may  lead  us. 

While  he  has  gone  away,  that  friendship  which  I  feel  we 
shared  becaiiae  of  many  common  interests  will  remain  a  liv- 
ing memory  that,  "like  a  pleasant  shadow,  wiU  continue  to 
lengthen  as  our  sun  declixMa."  Though  he  has  passed  from 
us  much  too  soon,  though  Us  going  was  a  deep  and  tragic 
loss  to  his  family,  his  district,  the  Natkm,  az»l  to  all  who 
knew  him.  he  leaves  in  the  annals  of  the  country  which  he 
loved  and  served  so  well,  a  shining  and  ineradicable  mark  of 
his  efforts.  Those  of  us  who  loved  him  can  well  say,  'That 
life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end." 


■niinking  **Ont  Load"  en  Oid-Agt  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Jtate  16. 193S 

Mr,  MURDOCK  of  Arteona.  Mr,  Speaker,  very  few  toplcf 
have  been  more  widely  discussed  with  a  view  to  legislative 
action  than  have  old-age  pensions  during  the  years  of  the 
great  depression.  State  leglslatm-es  and  the  National  Con- 
gresB  have  seen  the  Introdnctlon  of  many  btlla  and  the 
enactment  of  some  laws  concerning  this  social  and  economic 
concept.  Perhaps  the  most  widely  publicized  proposal  has 
been  that  of  Dr.  Townsend,  modified  and  embodied  In  H.  R. 
4199  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  "nie  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  State  legislatures  have  enacted  the  Idea  Into  law  and 
tlie  fact  that  the  National  Government  included  the  Idea  in 
Its  recent  social -security  legislation  aD  show  the  effect 
which  the  widespread  discussion  has  had  upon  the  public 
mind,  Otir  Crovemment  may  now  be  said  to  be  definitely 
committed  to  such  a  program.  Whether  It  be  wise  or  tm- 
wise.  sound  or  unsound,  this  Government  has  taken  the  first 
step  toward  a  policy  of  old-age  payments. 

Whenever  any  Member  rises  on  the  floor  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  or  to  go  before  the  country  through  the  Cow- 
CRESSIONAL  RECORD,  he  Is  Very  apt  to  be  either  for  or  against 
some  concrete  proposal  concerning  old-age  pensions.  That 
is  not  my  position  at  this  moment  I  am  neither  for  nor 
against  any  such  bill  before  Congrf^s — and  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  of  them.  I  am  merely  thinking— thinking  "out 
loud."  Is  not  thinking  permissible  and  very  necessary  before 
acting?  I  was  not  elected  to  this,  my  first  term,  by  the 
Townsend  vote,  nor  will  I  seek  reelection  by  making  the 
faintest  promises  which  may  be  erf  doubtful  fulfillment.  I  do 
deeply  appreciate  the  thousands  of  Townsend  votes  I  re- 
ceived in  1936.  and  trust  I  may  be  always  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence thus  expressed  and  reposed  in  me.  Numerlcaily  or 
politically  I  owe  exactly  the  same  considciation  to  the  mass 
of  Townsend  voters  in  Ariiona  as  I  owe  to  an  equal  number 
of  my  other  constituents,  plus  such  extra  consideration.  U 
any,  which  they  as  Individuals  deserve  because  of  their  pe- 
culiar position  in  oui°  social  group  and  in  our  economic 
system.  In  all  sincerity  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  tbe 
well-being  of  our  elderly  citiaextf. 

■ASIC  QiJiinnoMa  wfM  ooMSisasATfoif 
The  lawmaker  must  took  at  thla  problem  from  msny  anRles. 
of  which  the  following  are  but  a  few:  Should  oid-*g«  benefliJ« 
be  paid  as  a  matter  of  JusUce  and  right  to  individuals  who 
have  passed  a  cerUln  aft.  or  should  such  paymenU  be  fur- 
nished as  an  expedient  tor  ending  the  depreulonf  In  other 
wortls.  shall  we  regard  such  grants  as  pensions,  or  regard  the 
whole  propoMd  aa  a  recovery  plan?  The  lawmaker's  pro- 
cedure depends  very  much  upon  the  answer  to  theae  quM- 
tkms.  Putting  It  another  way.  shall  we  justtiy  the  proposed 
grants  on  the  ground  of  Justice,  that  Is,  moral  and  ethical 
grounds,  or  purely  on  economic  grouixls?  Would  tt  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a  combination  of  ethics  and  economics  in  this 
matter?  In  the  clashing  schools  of  economk:  thought  there 
is  a  confUct  of  opinion  among  abstract  thinkers  as  to  whether 
there  is  fundamentally  azKl  necessarily  a  connection  between 
ethics  and  economics.  Are  they  Inseparably  interwoTcn,  or 
are  they  entirely  distinct  and  not  to  be  confused? 

Another  question  arising  is  this:  To  what  extent  does  oar 
National  Constitution  permit  such  proposed  measmw  aiul 
wherein  lie  the  restrictions,  if  any?  At  least  to  my  mind, 
there  is  another  question  of  great  sctentUle  tmportance: 
Have  ccmditlons  so  changed  recently  as  to  make  posslbk  the 
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worklDf  out  of  snch  a  proposec 
they  mA7  have  a  secure  and 
guch  has  not  been  the  case  at 
history?  I  do  not  know  that 
here  raised,  but  I  have  some 
them.  Supposmg  we  tal:e  the 
last-mentioned  first,  for  a 


plan  for  elderly  folk,  whereby 

co^ortable  evening  of  life,  when 

any  previous  time  in  human 

I  can  answer  these  questions 

thoughts  in  connection  with 

questions  in  reverse  order,  the 

consideration. 


UtUE 


FmrKii  A] TB  ana  aci 
Ever  since  human  life  on  euth  began,  countless  genera- 


tions of  mankind  have  passed 


from  youth  to  middle  age  and 


tute  old  age  has  furrowed  the 
more  than  the  knowledge  of 


An  American  poet.  Will  Car 


bart>arous  age,  as  outmoded  as 
log  stool.    Is  such  really  the 


In  store  for  them  than  has 


into  declining  years  of  old  age — "the  young  heart,  hot  and 
restless,  the  old  subdued  and  s  ow." 

Among  all  nations  in  all  tin  le,  the  haunting  fear  of  desti- 


brow  of  untold  millions,  even 
the  certainty  of  death.    It  is 


said  that  the  one  fear  entertaj  ad  by  the  average  Englishman 
during  the  time  of  the  Empre's  Imperial  greatness,  when 
England  held  possessions  arou  id  the  world,  was  the  fear  that 
the  poorhouse  would  be  his  List  earthly  abode  while  Living. 


eton.  touched  a  pathetic  chord 


when  he  wrote  Over  the  Hilla  to  the  Poorhouse.    There  are 
many  who  now  look  upon  th(  poorhouse  as  a  remnant  of  a 


the  whipping  post  or  the  duck- 
case? 


Has  anything  happened  in  this  country  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  generation  now  passim  from  active  participation  in 
affairs  to  lead  them  to  belle  re  that  any  kinder  old  age  is 


befallen  countless  generations 


before  them?  There  has  been  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking  on 
the  part  of  elderly  people  duri  ag  this  depression.  What  I  am 
wondering  is  whether  there  li  any  real,  sclentlflc.  economic 
basis  for  the  hope  of  those  wto  are  doing  the  dishful  think- 
ing. Or  is  this  outgoing  genei  ition,  like  every  other  outgoing 
generation,  fondly  deluding  Ihemselves,  regardless  of  what 
may  be  said  and  done  by  politicians  and  statesmen,  without 
any  earthly  possibility  of  even  a  partial  realization?  I  am 
prone  to  believe  that  this  pre:  ent  generation  is  really  differ- 
ent— not  In  its  hopes  and  fears,  but  in  the  possibility  of  the 
realization  of  some  of  those  he  pes  and  avoiding  some  of  those 
fears.  I  believe  this  generation  Is  very  differently  conditioned. 
In  all  past  human  history,  iimong  all  peoples  each  oncom- 
ing generation  has  crowded  out  the  outgoing  generation, 
usually  with  less  of  filial  reiard  than  it  should  have  had. 
No  doubt,  the  Injustice  of  thsit  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
youngsters  toward  the  oldste-s  Is  the  basis  for  t^e  ancient 
command:  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  Some  na- 
tions, such  as  China,  have  evolved  a  social  system  whereby 
the  highest  duty  of  a  yotinge:  member  of  each  family  is  the 
care  of  an  older  member  of  tJie  family,  especially  his  father. 
The  Chinese  had  a  wonderful  system  of  social  security. 


aWDSTmiAUSM 


In  western  countries  we  hive  seen  this  Idea  evolve  as  a 


part  of  Christian  duty,  iMit 


by  the  worst  kind  of  human 


CHANCIS 


often  under   industrialism   In 


OMdem  times  it  took  on  grosser  aspects  and  was  motivated 


selfishness  In  which  the  older 


generation  exploited  the  younger  generation.  I  do  not  know 
which  seems  worse,  disregardjand  lack  of  care  of  the  older 
generatlcm  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation,  or  ex- 
ploitation of  the  younger  gen(  ration  by  the  older  generation. 
Regardless  of  which  Is  worse,  these  two  evil  traits  of  human 
nature  have  been  and  no  ddubt  will  continue  to  be.  very 
evident  and  \ery  persistent  in  the  conduct  of  human  beings. 
Of  course.  In  a  Christian  society,  or  In  any  civilized  society, 
where  Justice  prevails,  neithei-  Indifference  of  youth  for  old 
age.  nor  exploitation  of  youtn  by  age  should  be  pemutted  to 
find  its  natural  expression.      I 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  heard  some  wishful  thinkers 
telling  my  aged  father,  who  iras  a  rugged  individualist,  that 
Ix  all  the  wealth  of  the  coimlry  were  equally  shared,  no  one 
but  able-bodied  persons  woud  need  to  work,  and  they  only 
for  a  few  hours  each  day,  ind  yet  all  could  live  Kke  mil- 
lionaires. Now.  I  do  not  beli;ve  that  such  was  an  economic 
acientific  truth  and  ftossiblllly  at  that  time,  even  assuming 


a  perfect  society  at  that  time  governed  ^ith  the  highest  type 
of  human  knowledge,  the  power  of  productioi  being  limited 
as  it  was  in  that  generation.  However,  if  some  wishful 
thinkers  today  make  that  statement,  as  technocrats  and  en- 
gineers have  recently  done.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  is 
something  behind  .such  a  .statement  other  than  wishful  think- 
ing. It  is  a  scientiI3c  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  our 
power  over  Nature  today,  combined  with  technological  prog- 
ress, makes  it  possible,  with  the  use  of  machinery  and  electric 
power,  added  to  that  of  steam,  for  a  properly  ordered  human 
society  in  America  now  to  produce  wealth  and  distribute  it 
so  that  poverty  in  material  things  might  be  unknown.  Un- 
doubtedly we  have  the  power  and  the  skill  to  produce  all 
needed  goods,  but  we  lack  the  social  organization  and  the 
proper  functiomng  of  an  economic  and  governmental  system 
to  achieve  such  a  happy  result. 

THI-S  CENEATION  DTD  IT 

The  generation  of  individuals  who  are  now  60  years  of 
age  has  witnessed  a  far  more  remarkable  transformation  in 
all  that  has  to  do  with  the  production  of  wealth  than  any 
other  generation  has  ever  witnessed  in  all  the  history  of  the 
human  family  on  this  planet.  For  purposes  of  concrete  com- 
parison I  am  speaking  of  the  generation  of  those  indivldusils 
who  are  60  years  of  age  at  this  time.  Such  individuals  were 
just  coming  into  adult  years  at  the  turn  cf  this  century. 
TTiink  what  has  happened  in  America  since  the  year  1900. 
Now,  the  generation  a.'^king  for  old-age  payments  today  Is 
exactly  the  generation  that  has  brought  about  the  marvelous 
change  that  has  occurred  .^ince  1900.  Think  of  the  unbeliev- 
able improvement  in  transportation;  and  transportation  Is 
one  of  the  most  vital  elements  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
Think  of  the  enormous  per  capita  availability  of  power, 
power  that  may  be  applied  by  the  pressing  of  a  button. 
Think  of  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  production  of  food 
and  clothing  since  tthe  year  1900.  The  generation  that  are 
now  asking  for  old-age  award.s  have  been  the  chief  creators 
of  an  entirely  different  world  from  the  world  Into  which  they 
were  born  in  1878. 

Ask  any  IntelliRpnt  p^^rson  60  years  old  today  whether  he 
could  define  such  words  or  expre.sslons  in  1898.  as  these: 
■•Automobile."  "Diesel  engine,"  "stream-line  train."  "China 
Clipper,"  or  such  implement's  of  communication  as  "roto- 
gTa\aire."  "cyUndncal  press,"  "national  network."  "short- 
wave station."  "television,"  or  such  units  of  energy  as  "horse- 
power," kilowatt-hours."  as  measure  of  work;  and  such  pro- 
duction units  as  "gang  plows."  "harvesting  combines." 
"mechanical  hunkers,"  "cotton-picking  machines";  or  such 
commercially  productive  devices  as  "cold  storage,"  "mechani- 
cal refrigeration."  "air  conditioning."  "mass  production," 
"scientific  management,"  or  'end'.ess  conveyor  belts."  The 
most  brilliant  young  man  in  1898  could  not  define  these 
terms,  for  he  was  destined  to  invent  them  during  the  fol- 
lowing 40  years. 

In  1878  this  countxy  was  a  rural  community  with  a  ma- 
jority of  people  llvmg  in  crude  farm  homes  located  miles  from 
town  and  long  distances  from  neighbors,  with  horse-drawn 
carriages  the  best  possible  conveyances,  using  dirt  roads 
which  were  impassible  most  of  the  time.  For  a  man  at  that 
time,  "a  day  was  from  sun  to  .sun.  a  wife's  work  was  never 
done."  In  those  times  an  8-hour  day  meant  8  in  the  morning 
and  8  in  the  afternoon. 

Without  being  an  out-and-out  advocate  of  the  Townsend 
plan,  or  any  other  .such  proposal,  I  could  easily  convince 
myself  now  that  any  active,  mtelligpnt,  law-abiding  citizen 
of  either  sex.  whn  has  reached  the  age  of  60,  the  last  40  being 
in  continuous  residence  m  thi.s  country  of  ours,  has  earned  a 
sort  of  stake  in  what  we  have  today.  This  stake  might  be 
called  an  earned  annuity  or  a  social  surplus.  It  might  be 
expressed  as  an  economic  dividend  in  this  wonderful  new 
industrial  society  which  has  come  into  being  in  America  dur- 
ing the  last  40  years.  Yes;  I  firmly  believe  the  economic 
order  in  this  country  could  .support  the  aged  members  of  our 
society  without  work  on  theor  part  and  without  tmdue  burden 
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upon  any  or  all  other  classes.     Purthemaore,  I  beheve  It 
should  and  must  be  done. 

HOW.  AND  HOW  MtJCHT 

If  something  of  this  sort  can  be  done  and  ought  to  he  done, 
the  question  remains.  How  should  it  be  done?  The  proposal 
to  pay  each  individual  over  a  given  age  a  certain  amount  and 
all  individuals  to  receive  equal  payments  does  not  appeal  to 
my  sense  of  justice.  Of  course,  that  Is  the  simplest  way  to  do 
it.  and,  of  course,  that  method  would  come  nearer  avoiding 
constitutional  snags.  Since  all  old  folk  have  not  contributed 
to  the  same  extent  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  present  economic 
order.  I  doubt  the  ethics  of  rewarding  all  equally,  but  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  unwise  and  probably  unconstitutional  to 
try  any  other  plan  than  equal  payments  without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  It  Is  highly  Important  In  legislating  on 
such  a  vital  matter  that  no  unconstitutional  step  be  taken. 
My  friends  In  the  House  who  are  lawyers,  and  also  favorable 
to  old-age  pensions,  express  a  doubt  that  the  compulsory- 
spending  feature  would  be  held  constitutional  by  the  courts. 

Oi  course,  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill  Is  a  matter  of 
opinion  until  after  the  law  Is  passed  and  a  case  is  brought 
before  the  highest  court  of  the  Nation.  What  a  tragedy  it 
would  be  If  Congress  should  pass  an  unusually  liberal  old- 
age  pension  law,  thus  raising  the  hopes  of  our  aged  cltiiens, 
only  to  have  it  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  some  months  or  years  later.  In  1844  the  members  of 
a  religious  community  In  this  country  expected  the  world  to 
end  and  the  elect  to  be  translated  to  heaven.  For  months 
before  the  date  set  they  neglected  their  business,  gave  away 
their  worldly  possessions,  and  made  ready  for  a  happier  state 
of  affairs.  Their  disappointment  was  tragic;  but  It  would  be 
more  tragic  today,  because  affecting  a  much  greater  mmiber, 
to  have  a  liberal  old-age  retirement  law  passed  by  Congress 
and  later  nullified  by  the  courts. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiu^  on  the  social 
insurance  law  gives  us  some  hope  concerning  the  Court's  atti- 
tude at  the  present  time.  However,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  if  the  Townsend  measure  had  been  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  it  would  have  very  prob- 
ably been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1936.  In  any  event.  Congress  must  proceed  cautiously  In  a 
matter  so  vital  as  old-age  pensions. 

Beside  the  question  of  compulsory  spending,  I  have  heard 
much  discussion  of  the  means  of  raising  the  revenue  so  that 
it  would  be  the  most  fruitful  and  least  burdensome.  My 
mind  is  not  made  up  on  the  method  of  raising  revenue  in  case 
such  a  system  of  old-age  payments  should  be  adopted.  I  do 
feel  that  there  is  not  the  same  need  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  up  huge  reserves  against  old-age  insurance 
as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  private  insurance  companies. 
I  favor  a  pay-as-you-go  plan,  and  I  would  build  this  system 
so  that  it  will  ftmction  normally  and  for  all  time  to  come,  and 
not  as  a  temporary,  emergency  matter  to  get  us  out  of  a 
depression. 


Record  of  His  Work  in  His  First  Term 
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or 

HON.  GUY  J.  SWOPE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) .  1938 

Mr.  SWOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission  granted 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Congressiokal  Record  I  set 
forth  herein  a  few  facts  pertaining  to  the  work  of  my  office 
since  I  was  sworn  In  as  a  Member  of  Congress  on  January  5, 
1937. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  I  offered  my  candidacy  in 
1936  to  the  people  of  the  Nineteenth  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
consisting  of  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  and  Lebanon  Counties,  I 


made  some  very  definite  statements  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
I  would  perform  my  duties  in  the  event  of  my  election.  One 
of  these  was  that  I  would  from  time  to  time  make  reports  to 
our  citizens  with  respect  to  important  matters  before  the  Con- 
gress and  concerning  my  position  thereon.  This  I  have  done 
througli  the  medium  of  a  news  letter,  which  has  been  sent  to 
the  various  newspapers  of  the  district  weekly. 

I  also  stated  that  if  elected  my  entire  time  would  be  spent 
at  Washington  while  Congress  was  in  session.  With  consid- 
erable pride  I  am  hat>py  to  state  that  the  records  show  I  have 
been  present  at  every  roll -call  vote  except  one  or  two,  and 
also  that  I  have  been  present  on  almost  every  occasion  when 
a  quorum  roll  call  was  had. 

The  duties  of  a  Congressman  can  be  separated  into  tr^ 
distinct  divisions.  First,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  services 
which  in  these  modem  times  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  their  Representative  in  Congress.  To  enumerate 
but  a  few.  such  services  include: 

Appearing  on  behalf  erf  war  veterans  In  connection  with 
their  claims  for  disability  compensation  and  penslona. 
Verifying  service  records  of  war  veterans. 
Assisting  veterans  in  need  of  hospitalisation. 
Presenting  and  following  up  pension  claims  for  retired 
railroad  workers. 

Furnishing  to  farmers  Information  in  connection  with  crop, 
seed,  and  feed  loans,  and  other  available  Oovernment  services. 
Presenting  for  prompt  and  favorable  action  applications 
for  worthy  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  projects. 

Making  contact  with  the  Department  of  State  to  hasten 
the  Issuance  of  passports  and  visas  to  those  who  wish  to  travel 
abroad,  and  also  contacting  the  Labor  Department  for  re- 
entry permits  when  required. 
P^imishing  Agricultural  Yearlxx)ks  to  Interested  farmers. 
Making  available  and  supplying  numerous  bulletins  con- 
taining valuable  information  upon  all  phases  of  agricultiu^, 
gai'dening,  and  home  keeping  to  aU  the  citizens  of  the  dis- 
trict I  represent. 

Sending  to  mothers  health  publications  on  infant  care, 
and  so  forth. 

Obtaining  information  for  persons  Interested  in  submitting 
applications  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 
industrial  loans,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  performance  of  these  various  duties,  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  many  thousands  of  people,  no  Congress- 
man worthy  of  the  name  makes  any  reference  to  or  allows 
himself  to  be  guided  in  any  way  by  the  political  or  partisan 
affiliation  of  the  applicant  or  correspondent.  In  recent  years, 
this  is  the  kind  of  work  which  has  brought  our  Government 
and  its  functions  into  a  much  closer  relationship  to  its 
citizens  than  it  has  ever  had  in  the  past.  Depending  on  the 
length  of  time  a  Member  of  Congress  has  been  in  office,  and 
to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  committees  on  which  he 
serves,  he  may  receive  an  average  of  50  to  several  hundred 
letters  daily.  I  have  given  these  communications  my  per- 
sonal and  most  careful  attention,  and  transmitted  the  results 
promptly  to  the  correspondents. 

Then  there  is  the  second  specific  division  Into  which  the 
work  of  a  Congressman  falls.  I  refer  to  the  proper  party 
responsibility  under  the  two-party  system,  which  has  existed 
in  our  Nation  from  its  beginning.  In  matters  of  fundamental 
party  policy  and  the  program  of  the  administration,  as 
worked  out  through  the  party  platform  and  tradition,  a 
Congressman  should,  with  proper  exceptions,  adhere  to  the 
program  adopted  through  concerted  party  action.  In  this 
respect,  I  have  generally  followed  practice  and  tradition,  and 
feel  that  I  have  done  so  properly. 

Running  for  election  in  1936,  when  President  Roosevelt  was 
a  candidate  for  the  second  term.  I  naturally  endorsed  the 
party  platform  and  went  on  record  countless  times  in  speeches 
and  other  public  declarations  in  general  support  of  the  party 
program  as  directed  under  the  Presidents  leadership.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  have  voted  for  substantially  all  of  the  administra- 
tion program. 
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However.  I  hare  not  hesltAte< 
In  several  Instances  where  I  was 
edge  and  experience,  that  sucti 
Por  example.  I  Joined  with 
l^assachusetts.  and  Congressman 
Iioslng  the  provision  which  wa| 
tax  at  the  Ume  the  1938 
tion.    This  would  have  placed 
upon  family  or  closely  held 
cf  their  earnings  for  extension 
(orporate  purposes.    It  was 
tax  that  the  administration 
/\s  a  public  accountant  of  many 
principally  in  the  intome-tax 
do  otherwise  than  oppose  this 
r.hat  this  provision  was  rejected 
of  OUT  presentation  on  the 
'.aw  does  not  contain  it. 

Mr    Speaki-r.   there   are 
Seventy-fifth  Congress   to   wh 
Without  tryir.g  to  enumerate 
far-reaching  laws  passed  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
new  Revenue  Act  of  1938. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  whe^ 
November  for  the  special 
of  our  district  my  pronounced 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws 
experience  in  this  field.    I  am 
passed  by  the  House  in  March 
the  Imes  of  my  public  statement 
ber.    It  must  be  admitted  by  a 
new  revenue  law  has  given  re 
requested  by  the  business 
and  small.   In   their   public 
part  of  last  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been  a 
ure  to  work  with  you  and  the 
in  behalf  of  my  district  and 
country.    I  confidently  look 
you  at  the  opening  of  the  next 

In  closing  this  brief  summaijy 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  may 
I  have  endeavored  to  represerijt 
district,   cooperating  with  all 
afflllaUon.  in  the  best  interest:; 
resentatlve  of  the  Nineteenth 
given  to  our  people  In 
Counties.  Individually  and 
that  it  has  been  within  my 


to  depart  from  that  course 
»nvlnced.  by  my  own  knowl- 
action  'vas  the  proper  one. 
Cjongressman   McCormack.   of 
Lamnzck,  of  Ohio,  In  op- 
known  as  the  third  basket 
Act  was  under  conaldera- 
an  additional  or  penalty  tax 
which  retained  most 
of  plant  or  other  legitimate 
on  behalf  of  ihis  proposed 
It  included  in  the  act. 
years'  experience,  specializing 
I  coiild  not  conscientiously 
feature.    I  am  happy  U>  state 
by  the  House  on  the  strength 
and  consequently  the  new 
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malny   accomplishments   of    the 

ch  I   can   refer   with   pride. 

by  one.  the  important  and 

Congress.  I  want  to  refer  to 

;he  Wage-Hour  Act,  and  the 


I  came  to  Washington  last 

n.  I  armounced  to  the  people 

and  definite  ideas  about  the 

n  the  light  of  my  25  years' 

happy  to  report  that  the  bill 

of  this  year  virtually  followed 

on  this  subject  last  Novem- 

I  fair-minded  people  that  the 

ief  substantially  In  the  form 

of  our  Nation,  both  large 

declarations  during  the   latter 
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Cong  ress 


Mr.    BIERMANN.     Mr 
chants  of  America  owe  a  grea ; 
ministration  and  to  this 
for  their  protection. 

Por  years  the  tendency  has 
the  business  life  of  the  United 
active  in  the  blfgest  manufac 
there  on  down  to  the  smallest 
chant  ts  driven  out  of  buslnesk 
operating  in  a  thousand  town^ 
built  the  great  multitude  of 
America.     He  supported  the 
coQununity.    He  donated  to 


High  honor  and  a  great  pleas- 
other  Members  of  the  House 
the  entire  population  of  this 
foifward  to  meeting  and  greeting 
Congress. 
of  a  few  of  my  activities  in 
I  say  that  during  my  tenure 
the  full  constituency  of  the 
citizens,  regardless  of  party 
of  the  district.    As  the  Flep- 
Pennsylvanla  District.  I  have 
Cumb^land,  Dauphin,  and  Lebanon 
col  ectlvely,  the  very  best  service 
pcwer  to  render. 
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difference  between  a  Rood  town  and  a  bad  town.  And  then, 
when  he  was  about  to  turn  his  bu.smess  over  to  his  son,  he 
encountered  cold-blcx)ded  chain-store  competition,  with 
which  he,  as  an  independent,  could  not  cope. 

I  am  proud  to  say  this  administratio'-  has  done  much  to 
change  this  situation.  With  the  Hob;ason-Patman  Act  we 
have  put  rea.sonable  limits  on  quantity  discounts;  we  have 
abolished  "phony"  discounts  for  fictitious  services;  we  have 
brought  equity  into  the  giving  of  advertising  discounts.  We 
have  in  effect  saved  the  business  life  of  the  independent 
merchants  of  America. 

The  Miller-Tydmgs  Enabling  Act  allows  the  several  States 
to  enact  laws  which  will  protect  the  independent  merchants 
from  the  unfair  trade  practices  of  the  predatory  price  cutter. 
These  measures  are  of  direct  practical  benefit  m  maintaining 
a  fair  field  for  the  indept-ndent  merchant. 

More  protective  legislation  is  coniempiated,  and,  if  a  Con- 
gress friendly  to  the  independent  merchant  is  elected  No- 
vember 8,  I  feel  confident  that  many  things  of  value  to  the 
independent  business  life  of  America  will  be  accomplished. 
All  the  independents  a.sk.  all  they  are  entitled  to.  is  a  fair 
field,  with  no  special  favors.    That  we  propose  to  give  them. 

The  independent  marketers  of  petroleum  products  are  a 
group  that  illustrate  vividly  some  of  the  handicaps  the  "little 
fellow,"  the  man  who  stands  on  his  own  feet  and  operates 
alone,  has  had  to  endure.  They  have  had  to  try  to  make  a 
profit  in  a  field  where  their  integrated  competitors  have  been 
subsidized. 

Senator  Gillette  in  the  Senate  and  I  in  the  House  have 
sponsored  a  measure  to  protect  the  independent  marketer 
of  petroleum  products  from  cutthroat  competition.  The  big 
integrated  oil  companies  have  made  a  practice  of  reducing 
the  margin  of  profit  to  the  marketer  t.o  .such  a  low  point 
that  many  independent  marketers  have  been  driven  out  of 
business,  or  soon  will  be.  The  big  companies  absorb  their 
marketing  losses  with  their  profits  from  producing,  refining, 
or  pipe  lining.  This  practice  jeopardizes  the  very  existence 
of  the  independent  marketers,  who.se  business  must  stand  on 
its  own  feet. 

Although  the  GiUette-Biermann  bill  failed  to  pass  In  this 
session  of  Congre.ss,  I  believe  its  consideration  has  exerted 
a  restraining  influence  on  the  huge  integrated  companies. 
They  are  more  circunvspect  in  their  actions  than  they  would 
be  had  this  legislation  not  been  propased.  But,  imtil  the  law 
forbids  them,  the  practices  that  now  endanger  the  existence 
of  the  independent  oil  marketers  will  be  possible. 

As  far  back  as  my  memory  reaches,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  devoted  to  the  Independent  merchant.  In  my  nearly  6 
years  in  this  body  I  have  used  every  opportunity  to  help  him. 
This  is  the  first  administration  that  ever  did  anything  to  give 
the  Independent  a  square  deal.  We  have  accomplished  much 
for  him.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  little  part  In  that  accom- 
plishment. If  reelected,  I  want  to  exert  myself  to  the  end  that 
the  independent  will  occupy  a  fair  field  with  no  special  favora 
to  anyone. 
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I        HON.  GUY  J.  SWOPE 

I  (1F   rKNNSYLVA.MA 

IN  THE  HOr.^K  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  June  15  •  lecrslatne  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  SWOPE.  Mr.  Sp<^'aker,  following  a  practice  which 
should  prove  of  con.siderabie  value  to  those  whose  duty  it 
may  be  to  assemble  data  in  the  future  with  respect  to  Mem- 
bers who  have  served  \n  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
I  place  in  the  Record  a  brief  sketch  of  my  life. 

I  was  bom  in  a  log  house  on  a  farm  at  Meckville,  Pa.,  near 
the  Berks-Lebanon  County  line,  on  December  26.  1892.  the 
fifth  child  of  a  family  of  11  children  born  to  Jeremiah  Gear- 
hart  Swope  and  Mary  Jane  Smith  Swope. 
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We  were  reared  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  tradition  as 
the  children  of  a  modestly  prosp)eroiis  Pennsylvania  German 
farm  family.  When  I  was  7  years  of  age,  we  moved  to  Ham- 
lin. Pa.,  across  the  line  in  Lebanon  County,  which  is  in  the 
congressional  district  that  I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

With  my  brothers  and  sisters  I  attended  the  common 
schools,  which  wen^  then  largely  confined  to  one-room  school- 
houses  and  which  became  popularized  as  the  "little  red 
schoolhouses."  In  retrospect,  we  treasure  the  beautiful  mem- 
ories of  those  early  years,  when  we  usixally  trudged  to  school 
on  the  sandy  roads  in  our  bare  feet  until  it  became  too  cold 
to  do  so.  There  the  elementary  subjects  were  taught  and 
reviewed  in  a  thorough  manner.  Much  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  a  study  of  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  America;  taking 
the  subjects  from  those  who.  whether  in  war  or  in  peace, 
have  built  the  greatness  of  our  country. 

Having  finished  the  grades,  I  obtained  a  limited  amount 
of  secondary  training  through  attendance  at  spring  normal 
schools  held  at  Lebanon.  Pa.,  and  for  two  terms  at  the  Key- 
stone State  Normal  School,  at  Kutztown,  Pa. 

I  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  Mayme  Catherine  Ger- 
berich,  the  daughter  of  George  G.  Gerberich  and  Beatrice 
Tobias  Gerberich.  We  have  been  blessed  with  three  chil- 
dren: Marjorie  Evelyn,  married  to  Leon  Guyer  and  residing 
at  Palmyra,  Pa.;  Harold  Wesley,  a  recent  graduate  of  Dick- 
inson Law  School,  married  to  Dorothy  Latham,  living  at 
Harrisburg.  Pa.;  and  Lee  Prederick,  a  senior  student  at  Wil- 
liam Perm  High  School,  in  Harrisburg. 

After  teaching  school  in  Lebanon  County  for  4  years  I  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
May  of  1913,  in  which  Bureau  I  remained  for  5  years.  I  was 
assigned  principally  to  duty  in  the  administration  of  the 
then  new  Income  tax  law,  and  when  I  left  the  service  at  the 
end  of  1918  I  was  a  revenue  agent  attached  to  the  Income 
Tax  Division. 

Following  a  short  pjeriod  of  employment  in  an  executive 
capacity  with  the  Harry  Millard  Limestone  Industries,  at 
Annville,  Pa.,  I  engaged  in  the  practice  of  public  accounting 
under  my  Individual  name  in  Harrisburg.  Diiring  the  fol- 
lowing 9  years  this  profession  occupied  all  my  time  and 
activity,  with  the  exception  of  1  year,  192&-27,  when  I  served 
as  vice  president  of  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

In  1928  I  became  associated  with  the  department  store 
organization  of  Bowman  &  Co.,  in  Harrisburg,  as  comp- 
troller, where  I  remained  until  January  15,  1935.  when  Gov. 
George  H.  Earle  appointed  me  budget  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  his  cabinet.  After  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  for  2  years  I  ran,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Nineteenth  Penn- 
sylvania District,  comprising  Ciunberland,  Dauphin,  and 
Lebanon  Counties,  and  was  elected  by  a  substantial  majority 
on  November  3.  1936. 

In  striving  to  serve  our  respective  districts  to  the  utmost. 
I  have  discussed  with  many  of  the  newer  Members  a  great 
speech  which  was  delivered  in  1916  by  the  late  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon,  Champ  Clark,  of  Mis- 
souri. This  refers  to  the  value  of  continuity  of  service  and 
sets  forth  some  very  logical  deductions.  I  ask,  Mr,  Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  include  former  Speaker  Clark's  great 
address  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

The  Making  or  a  RzPKxsrNTATTvx 

BKMAEKS   or  CHAMP  CLAKK   AT  THE   WASHINGTON    PRESS  CLUB   MECEPTTON 
THUKSDAT,    MASCH    16,    1916 

[Printed  In  Conchessional  Record,  March  17.  1916] 

It  l.s  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  In  Congress,  if  for  only 
one  term,  and  with  the  number  of  terms  the  honor  Increases  In 
geometrical  rather  than  in  arithmetical  proportion.  A  Members 
usefulness  to  his  country  should  increase  In  the  same  proportion. 
A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Representative,  Just  as  he  must  learn  to 
be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  erglneer,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
doctor. 

■Poeta  nascitur  non  fit" — a  poet  Is  born,  not  made — says  Horace: 
but  Congressmen — that  is,  useful  and  influential  Congressmen — are 
made  largely  by  experience  and  practice. 

The  old  Charlotte  district  In  Virginia  knew  this  and  kept  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  the  House  till  he  became  a  great  national 
figure.    Then  the  Old  Dominion  sent  him  to  the  Senate,  and  Oen- 
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eral  Jackson  sent  him  to  St.  l^etersburg.    There  ai»  sporadic  case* 
of  similar  action  in  other  districts. 

It  is  an  unwise  perf orma." jce  for  any  district  to  change  Repre- 
sentatives at  short  intervals  A  new  Cougressman  must  begin  at 
the  foot  of  the  cla.ss  and  spell  up.  Of  course,  the  more  brains,  tact, 
energy,  cour&ge,  and  industry  he  has,  the  quicker  he  will  get  up. 
If  he  possesses  these  qualities,  and  if  his  ccnstltvients  will  keep 
him  In  the  House,  he  is  as  certain  to  rise  as  the  sparks  are  to  fly 
upward.  No  human  power  can  keep  him  down.  It  is  only  fair  and 
rational  to  assume  that  every  Representative's  constituents  desire 
to  see  him  among  the  top-notchers. 

Let  us  tAke  the  present  House  and  sec  how  long  the  men  who 
hold  the  high  places  have  served.  I  cannot  name  all,  but  will  cite  a 
few  as  samples. 

Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  Is  serving  his  fortieth  year.  He  holds  the 
record,  or,  In  pugilistic  parlance,  "he  holds  the  belt.",  for  length 
of  service  in  the  House  in  our  entire  history.  In  seveiral  Congressea 
he  was  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
then  was  Speaker  8  years,  only  one  man,  Henry  Clay,  having  been 
Speaker  longer, 

I  am  serving  my  twenty-second  year:  Minority  Leader  Mann  Is 
serving  his  twentieth  year;  Mr.  Kltchln,  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  FMtzgerald.  chairman  of  Appropriations, 
his  eighteenth;  Mr,  Moon,  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  his  twentieth;  Mr.  Jones,  chairman  *of  Insular  Aflalrs  and 
"father  of  the  House, '  his  twenty-sixth;  Mr,  Flood,  clialrman  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Hay,  chairman  of  Military  Affairs, 
his  twentieth;  Mr.  Glass,  chairman  of  Banking  and  Currency,  his 
sixteenth;  Mr.  Adamson.  chairman  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, his  twentieth;  Mr,  Stephens,  chairman  of  Indian  Affairs, 
his  twentieth;  Mr.  Slayden,  chairman  of  the  Library,  his  twentieth; 
Mr.  Henry,  chairman  of  Rules,  his  twentieth;  Mr,  Lever,  chairman 
of  Agriculture,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Padgett,  chairman  of  the  Navy, 
his  sixteenth;  Mr  Lloyd,  chairman  of  Accounts,  his  twentieth;  and 
Mr.  Sparkman.  chairman  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  his  twenty-second. 
There  are  other  big  chairmanships,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 
that  as  a  rule  the  big  places  go  to  old  and  experienced  Memt>er6. 
for  most  of  the  men  who  rank  close  to  the  chairmen  are  old-timers. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  with  reference  to  members  of  the 
minority.  As  an  illustration,  Messrs,  Gillett  and  Cooper,  who  are 
serving  their  twenty-fourth  year,  ure  the  ranliing  Republicans  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Afl'alrs.  Eilmost  certain  to  be  chairmen 
thereof  should  the  Republicans  ever  again  have  a  majority  In  the 
House,  as  in  that  event.  In  all  probability.  Mr.  Mann  will  be 
Speaker,  unless  he  is  nominated  for  President  next  June. 

Go  through  the  whole  list  and  you  wUl  find,  with  few  exceptloaa, 
that  the  men  of  long  service  have  the  high  places 

New  England  and  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have 
understood  the  value  of  long  service  all  along,  and,  having  elected 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Congress,  they  keep  him  in  the  harness. 

The  Member  of  longest  consecutive  service  Is  called  "the  father 
of  the  House,"  Five  Philadelphians  in  immediate  succession  t>ore 
that  honorable  title — Randall.  Kelley,  O'Neill.  Harmer,  and  Bing- 
ham, Then  it  went  to  Mr.  Dalzell,  of  Pittsburgh.  When  General 
Bingham  announced  the  death  of  General  Harmer,  his  immediate 
predecessor  as  "father  of  the  House,"  he  stated  that  the  five  Phila- 
delphia "fathers  of  the  House"  had  served  a  total  of  147  years,  and 
he  served  8  or  10  years  after  making  that  interesting  statement. 

In  the  second  and  third  Congresses  in  which  I  served,  Maine, 
with  only  four  Members,  had  the  speakership  and  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  great  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Navy,  and  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds — a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  giving 
the  Pine  Tree  State  an  influence  U\  the  House  and  the  country  out 
of  all  proportion  to  her  population  and  wealth.  These  four  men — 
Reed.  Dlngley.  Boutelle,  and  Mlillkln — each  served  in  the  House  30 
years  or  more.     Other  States  might  profit  by  her  example. 

No  man  should  be  elected  to  the  House  simply  to  gratify  hla 
ambition.  All  Members  shoiild  be  elected  for  the  good  of  the 
country 

The  best  rule.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  fOT  a  district  to  select  a  man 
•with  at  least  fair  copacity,  industrious,  honest,  energetic,  sober, 
and  courageous,  and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  he  discharges  hla 
duties  faithfully  and  well  Such  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to  high 
position  and  influence  in  the  House.  His  wide  acquaintance  with 
Members  helps  him  nmazlngly  in  doing  things, 

I  can  speak  freely  on  this  subject  without  violating  the  propri- 
eties, for  my  constituents  have  kept  me  here  22  years,  and  for  30 
years  have  given  me  nominations  without  opposition,  for  all  of 
which  favors  I  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Their 
generous  action  and  unwavering  friendship  have  enabled  me  to 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  public  service.  I  have  not  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  any  portion  of  my  time  In  mending  my  fence*. 
My  constituent.-!  have  attended  to  that.     God  bless  them. 

One  other  thing  I  do  not  know  what  committee  assignments 
you  new  Memisers  secured.  If  they  are  good,  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Lf  bad,  do  not  be  cast  down.  No  congreeslonai  tender- 
foot ever  had  poorer  assignments  than  I  had — Claims  and  Old 
Pensions — but  I  never  complained  or  kicked.  I  went  to  work  as 
though  those  committees  suited  me  exactly.  Here  Is  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  may  happen  and  how  luck  plays  an  Important  part. 
I  was  next  to  top  Democrat  on  both  Foreign  AlTalrs  and  Patents 
for  8  years — never  advanced  a  peg  so  far  as  committees  went. 
Just  when,  at  the  l>eg inning  of  the  ninth  year  on  those  two  com- 
mittees. I  was  about  to  become  top  Democrat  on  Foreign  Allain, 
Hon  John  Sharp  Williams,  then  minority  leader,  assigned  me  to 
the  foot  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  at  the  end  of  4  years  througU 
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tur  My  MlTic*  u  UxU.  "W)i«t«*i^r  ycAir  bacd  nnda  to  do,  du  it 
with  your  might  ' 

lir.  Spfakn.  [he  Uaaon  of  thU  ipeech  Is  most  ndmirably 
refliH'trd  m  your  own  service  tc  thf  p«opk  of  Alabama.  B**- 
latiw  nf  thp  mnfJdmicc  which  jou  have  inspired  In  your  cnn 
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you  are  now  completing  22  yciirs  of  cuntmuous  Kervice  By 
ihPir  action,  their  Rcprescntat  vc  ha«  rcuched  th**  pinnacle 
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Many  Memkiers  of  the  present  CongrcM  can  be  named  a^i 
lUustratlng  the  point  made  by  Speaker  Clark  when  he  enu- 
merated those  who  In  his  day  had  reached  high  position  In 
the  House  because  of  long  cootinuoua  service  conferred  upon 
them  by  their  oontutuencies.  [Among  those  I  wish  to  men- 
tion the  Democratic  floor  leMler.  8am  Ratbitkn,  of  Texas, 
who  has  served  26  years;  the  djsllngulahed  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican side.  But  Smix,  of  Mew  York,  who  has  nerved  24 
yean:  Representative  Tkbaowat,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ways  and  Meaivt  Committee. 
who  has  been  In  Congress  fori  26  years:  and  especiaJly  the 
Vice  Praatdent  of  the  United  States.  Hon.  John  N.  Oamer. 
who  after  completing  continuous  service  in  the  House  of  30 
years  moved  to  the  other  sid^  of  the  Capitol  in  March  of 
1933  to  preskie  over  the  Senat^  as  Vice  President  of  the  Na- 
tion. Many  more  could  be  i  tamed  as  the  roster  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Cotxgress,  even  irtth  the  many  changes  that 
have  occurred  In  recent  yearii,  is  replete  with  the  names 
cl  those  who  have  risen  to  leadership  upon  the  strength  of 
iheir  lone  tenure  which  has  b^en  given  them  by  their  con- 
stituents. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  abproach  the  usual  2-year  elec- 
tion this  fall,  we  are  conflden  that  the  people  of  the  435 
districts  In  this  Nation  wlU  de<  ide  In  their  wisdom  whether 
It  is  best  to  continue  sitting  M<  mbers  or  to  send  new  Mem- 
bers    In  this  manner,  the  macilnery  of  representative  gov 


?mment  continues  to  function 
Republic  in  the  long  r\m,  as  it 
fathers  150  years  ago. 


to  the  best  interest  of  the 
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SPEXCH  OF  BON    FRANCIS  H 
MORIAL    DAT.    MAY    30.     1038, 
UOKXJUXNT,  WASHIIfQTGN.  D 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota, 
erclses  were  held  at  the  Second 
stltutlon  Avenue  on  the 
30,  1938.  and  Representative 
I  spoke.      Mr.  Houston  made 
foundly  stirrtng  address  on  the 

My  remarks  on  the  occasion 


after  loon 

JdHX 


y«ari. 


This  fHu-  maria  the  twnttoth 
-Jve  autiunn  when  the  Sccood 
.iMtory  ot  the  world.     For  4 
tNtrred  the  road  to  P&rU.     In 
iB  iBtaoded  victory  drtT«.     Here 
AUlvd   lliws  ««re  pr— ed  back, 
road   to  Paris  was  open.     The 
!S«eoBd  Dtnsloo  waa  not  tuppoaMJ 
>lo  the  best  tt  couM.     It  marched 
itopped  th«  MMsny's  advai 
Jm  countar  rtxlw  that  did  not 


CUJU.  of  south  DAKOTA,  ME- 
AT THE  SECOND  DIVISION 
C. 


I 


Miirch 


AUed 


WliilB 


Mr.  Speaker,  memorial  ex- 
Division  Monument  on  Con- 
of  Memorial  Day,  May 
Houston,  of  Kansas,  and 
t  very  thoughtful  and  a  pro- 
futility  of  war. 
follow:  1 


asalTeraary  (rf  the  mnuner  and 

E>tvUlon   wrote   its   name    Into   the 

a  wall  of  flesh  and  Et«el   had 

of    IBIS   the   enemy   started 

a   Uttie.   and   there   a  Utile,   the 

In   July   the    Une    cracked      The 

world   trembled.     America's 

to  be  ready,  but  tt  went   In  to 

through  retreating  troops      It 

a  fortnight  the  Alllee  began 

rilent  uatU  th«  enemy  aiked  for 


Thli  l»  Mrmonul  I>nv  the  mfiwt  tiicrtfl  of  tho  Nation'!  holldftys. 
a   holy   day      Wf   aic   >;.i*j..  i.d    Ix  fwrc    ihe   Nitiion  h   monument   to 

Mif  nu'ii  of  'Air  .Scniiiii  1)1'.:-;.:,  Tl;  co  *l,o  M-vt  thl«  iix)t.  on 
Memorlnt  !")«>•  h-ivr'  ^  •  ..nii  tid"*h;p  m  njiir:'  whir!;  binds  lis  In  a 
inviti<'  con,  man  I'M!  Hcuii"  >  f  n*  .\rf  l.ctr  beoruiM-  the  m«*n  of  ihr 
Bi'fonft  DiviHiiu)  Mul  '.vli  It  wr  (  tiiv  unpiiffl  to  do  But  many  of 
you  ».r<'  t\<  li"U<MU  W  .«  ,i  *.  rr  .^l  Si  M.hi'l,  and  in  ihe  Argonno, 
I  know  rroir  hi'-  ',r  '-iik  I  tn  ,i-'l  •*)\>'::  I  rum*'  hi-ir  i\h  u  iilruin{.;r 
hint  ynr  Wf  (■  r-r\i'  'irrf  fo<i,iv  b<T,iii'»i'  »(•  nrr  bound  In  a  coinrnon 
rcvfT' nri*  for  wtm'  i;,  .mboU/i'd  hy  ihin  fliuiuiiu  .iword  before  tho 
t)p«n  Ki»i«^ 

Eiirh  i3f  ii-<  !<:,.■*■»  ir.n,  wb"  'Aiiit  u>  wtvr  20  yi'iim  UKo  unci 
nrvrr  rnttif  b«(K  wt;o  w  Tf  bcff.  r  mi-ri  thnn  wp  bfftiT  In  bruin'*, 
»)etlrr  In  |)«T«onal!' v  botmr  In  Uxlv  ;\nd  iibUltv  But  a  nhrll  or 
Ik  bullri  tM  no  rropci  UT  of  fuTion*.  and  wc  are  here  and  they  arn 
over  thiTO  or  :r.  Aiiu^'oi,  F.iu  h  of  u.>»  known  men  who  wt-nt 
nnd  who  mnif  buck  n«",.r  :ir:i:!.  to  fx-  the  mm  In  mind  or  body 
thnt  thry  wi-rr  b<'rrir<'  fh«'v  wmt  Iiifvitiibly,  on  n\ich  a  diiy  us 
thu.  wf   think  of  ihrnf   m»»n 

In  tbrniKt)!  ti.rt.iv  n  u  vihU  ytmr  old  home  town-  and  there  you 
Mcr  It  n'<jop»'d  rnun  iii  ovoruIlM  HlruKKlin.K  to  livij  by  (telling  ii  ffW 
rffjjd  nnd  u  little  K^rdm  prodtiri'  Pfrhnpn  hr  1«  on  relief,  Yet  20 
veiir*  ago  the  rnsii  (  f  n;y  incmnrv  wii«  operatinn  s  ftirm  or  ram  ti 
and  left  it  in  the  cnrp  of  iin  nired  failier  who  died  and  a  mother  who 
rnnrVnvfffl  'be  rnttli'  to  hvjy  I.ilx-rty  t>ondi  and  IukI  them  both  in 
thf  dcflilion  of  11)20  Whrn  hr  wrnt,  thiit  man  wfi.<i  young,  ambl- 
tioviii  full  of  hopf  dronmiOK  of  a  home  of  hln  own.  today  he  \n  only 
u  plodding    broken -•plrUcd  man    old  beft)rp  hi*  time 

You  visit  a  vet«Tivn>t  hiwpilHl  find  see  a  mtin  in  a  wheelchair, 
who  20  yi-nrit  ajfo  wii.s  tlir  0< m  nthli-tc  In  liN  school  Tlu-  man  over 
there  with  the  hollow  ryrn  iirid  thr  rucking  cough  was  the  honor 
student  in  his  claw"  And  in  thai  ronm  at  th*"  »«nd  of  the  ward  there 
Is  a  man  wUh  dead  white  hstr  and  ii  dull  look  in  hln  eyea.  Only  a 
fpw  weeks  ago  before  hv  cra<  krd  up  h^  knew  you  well  Today  he 
only  stares  The  flowrr  r  oi.inbood  30  years  agj.  but  today  only 
sh.idows  of  what  they  might  hiwf  tieen 

The  common  standard  of  the  world  for  most  things  today  Is  this 
question  "V^'hat  is  their  in  IhiK  thing  for  me?  What  will  I  get  out 
fif  It?"  Judged  by  such  a  lest,  whut  colo,«;sal  failures  these  men 
have  been  Judged  bv  such  a  standard  what  fools  are  we  who 
gather  here  today  to  pay  a  tribute  to  men  who  could  not  even  save 
their  own  skins 

Ycu  vuu  Omgress,  and  there  hrar  ttom»»one  say  that  the  man 
who  wore  the  unifnrni  S  'V.ly  ri  Trt  a'-ury  raider  n  gold  digger  Yet 
when  he  put  i  n  '.hat  un.f.jrm  2o  years  ago  a  NiiMcn  boa.'tfd  that 
nothing  would  be  to)  gnod  for  him  when  he  returr.ed  You  hear 
men  in  public  life  invoKe  the  memory  of  men  who  died  "In  a  war  to 
end  war'  to  bring  support  tc;  mrubures  und  mcihcxls  that  follow 
the  same  old  road.s  'c  war 

Yet  In  spite  of  it  ail  you  came  here  today — and  here  you  see  a 
huddle  His  eyes  Ugh'  up  when  you  sp^^ak  to  him.  The  years  are 
burned  away.  You  know  ctnU  he  knows  that  whatever  time  has 
brouKht  here  Is  one  who  und.'rstaiids  Under'^tanda  that  we  have 
never  forgntten  tlinsf  meT;  who  did  not  come  bark,  understands 
why  we  forgive  and  st.md  hy  the  man  who  ha.'^  never  quite  got  hold 
of  hims«^lf  Hkjain,  understands  that  whatever  time  and  fate  have 
brought  to  y(iU  or  broiui:i:t  to  hin-.,  you  meet  un  the  footmg  of  the 
mutual  respect  snd  r'''n;r'irte<;hip  which  vou  had  20  years  ago. 

There  1.*^  something  leeper  m  '•rmrad"».hlp  If  ptsplble  than  a  com- 
mon belief  a^methmg  d>'eppr  than  lubel.s  or  parties  or  rank  or 
station  It  IS  ih.at  deep  and  n\utual  re.-pect  whtn  you  know  that 
the  other  mar.  .-nco  staked  hi.-  life  for  the  best  loyalty  tliat  he 
knew  The  men  of  the  Srond  Dtvij^inn  may  not  have  under';tor:d  — 
they  may  have  b>*«  n  fool.?  not  to  save  their  o^^•n  skins— but  they 
did  believe  that  if  men  would  do  the  be.st  they  could  for  the  best 
they  knew,  the  wir'irt  w'  'ild  I'vcn'-Hllv  find  the  best  there  is. 

In  1919  -he  man  A'ho  !.,»'!  \h""..  C  .mma-uler  In  Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  the  then  President  of  the  United  States  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. vlslT.«d  an  American  cem-tery  In  FYance  It  was  Memorial  Day 
There,  over  the  graves  of  American  boys  he  rededicated  himself  to 
thr  unflnl-shed  task-  f  peac  H'tp  st.md  I,"  ht  said,  "consecrated 
In  spirit  ti  men  who  were  rnr^  mv  comrndes  and  who  are  now  gone 
and  who  have  left  me  under  bonds  of  eternal  fidelity  " 

The  problems  ^f  this  dav  will  be  solved,  the  Nation  will  not  fall. 
clvaization  will  nor  fail,  if  niei-:  m  places  of  responsibility.  If  men 
in  everv  station  wli:  pl,^ce  thf-m,^lvps  "under  bonds  of  eternal  fidel- 
ity '  to  d:j  The  best  thev  can  for  the  best  they  know. 


South  Mississippi  Benefits  Under  This  Adminis- 
tration 


EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

"i     Mississippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  •  legvilatn^  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 
Mi.   COLMER.     Mr.    Speaker,    the    third    session    of    the 
'  Seventy-QIth  Congress  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.    With 
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It  officially  closes  my  present  tenure  of  ofBce  as  a  Representa- 
tive In  the  Congress  from  the  Sixth  District  of  Mississippi. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  electorate  of  that  district  for  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  them  during  the  past  6  years  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  Democratic  Roose- 
velt administration  during  the  past  6  years.  There  has 
been  much  praise  of  it.  Pofl«ibly  neither  side  is  Justified  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  gone  in  criUclzlng  adversely  or 
praising  too  highly  the  accomplishments  of  the  administra- 
tion. That  it  has  made  mistakes  is  freely  admitted.  That 
It  has  accomplished  much  of  a  wholesome  nature  should 
be  as  freely  admitted. 

What  the  more  bitter  critics  of  this  administration  have 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  for  the  past  decade  has  been  undergoing  a 
great  social  and  economic  upheaval.  The  whole  world  Is 
in  a  state  of  unrest.  Some  extraordinary  and  drastic  steps 
had  to  be  taken  in  this  country  to  meet  this  world  condition 
which  has  manifested  itself  In  this  country.  To  realize  the 
truth  of  this  statement  one  only  has  to  read  his  dally  news- 
paper. He  finds  that  Japan,  driven  by  economic  necessity, 
has  started  a  ruthless  aggression  of  China.  Germany,  be- 
cause of  Its  social  and  economic  evils,  was  forced  to  turn  to 
the  dictatorship  of  Hitler.  Italy.  sufTerlng  from  the  same 
ailment  under  the  leadership  of  Uie  dictator,  Mussolini, 
sought  new  fields  of  expansion.  Prance,  because  of  its  eco- 
nomic ills,  flirted  with  socialism  and  communism  and  now 
has  resorted  to  a  virtual  dictatorship.  Russia  soon  after 
the  war  turned  to  communism.  Even  the  great  conservative 
English  people  have  not  escaped  these  economic  and  social 
ailments,  and  there  Is  substantial  unrest  there. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  America  should  have  resorted  to 
extraordinary  and  unusual  efforts  to  meet  this  economic  and 
social  condition  which  is  world-wide  in  its  scope?  That 
America  has  and  Is  suffering  the  least  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  in  the  world,  every  fair-minded  person  should  admit. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  admit  that  some  of  the 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  with  which  we  are  confronted 
has  not  panned  out  as  successfully  as  some  of  us  hoped  it 
would,  yet  on  the  other  hand  no  one  can  deny  that  in  the 
main  the  necessity  for  something  to  be  done  was  there  and 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  both  humane  and  laud- 
able. 

For  instance,  where  is  the  capitalist  or  industrialist  who 
was  not  ready  and  willing  for  this  administration  6  years 
ago  to  undertake  to  relieve  the  deplorable  conditions  that 
existed  at  that  time?  He  desired  a  continuation  of  the  cap- 
italistic system.  Where  is  the  farmer  who  did  not  want 
some  relief  from  the  market  conditions  that  prevailed  for 
his  agricultural  products?  He  demanded,  and  rightly  so,  a 
better   price   than   6   cents   for   his  cotton.     Where   is   the 


laborer  who  did  not  want  an  opportunity  and  a  means  of 
earning  a  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow? 

In  order  to  relieve  this  situation  unusual  legislation  was 
resorted  to  in  the  form  of  farm  legislation.  Federal  Housing, 
Works  Progress  Almlaistration.  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and  so  forth.  And 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  from  the 
Public  Treasury  to  assist  aU  classes.  Can  the  Congress  be 
blamed  because  these  extraordinary  remedial  measures,  when 
applied,  did  not  give  full  relief?  And  in  this  connection, 
even  those  who  criticize  the  administration  most  severely  do 
not  offer  a  better  remedy.  Personally.  I  could  find  as  many 
faults  with  this  Roosevelt  iwlmlnlstratlon  as  anyone  else. 
Much  of  the  program  has  not  been  entirely  to  my  liking. 
But  since  I  had  the  responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  you 
have,  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  could  not  sit  idly  by  and 
say  that  nothing  could  be  done.  No  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  care  not  how  popular  or  powerful  he  may  be.  can 
dictate  the  policy  of  the  administration.  He  must  reallM 
that  as  one  of  the  631  Members  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress the  best  that  he  can  do  is  to  endeavor  to  see  the  poli- 
cies of  that  administration,  insofar  as  he  can,  cooperating 
with  the  whole  membership,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  And  tills,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  en- 
deavored honestly  and  patriotically  so  to  do. 

In  an  effort  to  realize  some  of  its  objectives  and  to  relieve 
unemployment  and  to  give  our  ipeople  a  sense  of  security,  as 
well  as  something  to  eat  and  wear,  this  administration  has 
traveled  into  new  fields  of  government.  In  order  to  do  this 
many  agencies  had  to  be  set  up  and  many  millions  of  dollars 
expended.  The  effect  has  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  a 
social -security  program,  with  old-age  assistance  as  one  of  its 
objectives.  The  work  in  the  rehabilitating  of  forests  haa 
been  most  commendable.  The  need  for  adequate  pensions  to 
the  aged  is  now  recognized  by  all.  The  necessity  for  reestab- 
lishment  of  our  forests,  which  were  In  many  places,  like 
Mississippi,  practically  cut  out.  is  evident.  The  necessity  for 
loans  by  the  Federal  Government  to  business  is  now  recog- 
nized by  all.  The  JustificaUon  of  assistance  to  our  farmers 
is  unquestioned.  The  necessity  for  assistance  to  the  youth  of 
the  country  is  also  unquestioned.  Aid  to  the  farmer  and  the 
town  inhabitant  to  prevent  foreclosure  on  his  farm  and  home 
was  paramount.  The  guaranteeing  of  bank  deposits  was  a 
great  achievement.  These  are  but  some  of  the  activities  that 
have  been  engaged  in.  and  the  relief  that  has  been  undertaken 
by,  the  American  Congress  during  my  tenure  of  office. 

That  Mississippi,  and  particularly  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  has  benefited  under  that  program  is  unquestioned. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be  interested,  I  submit 
herewith  a  chart  showing  the  major  portion  of  the  Federal 
funds  which  have  come  to  the  16  counties  comprising  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  during  the  present 
administration,  as  follows: 


Chart  I 


County 

.^CTic'ilfural 
.V'iju.stinent 
Administra- 

tlOD 

Federal 
Iiou.-;ing  Ail- 
mlnislratiou 

Bureau  of 

Public 

R<»con.struc- 
iion  Fi- 
nance Cot- 
tKjration 

Farm 

Oriit  .\.l- 

mmistra- 

IlUU 

Works 

rrii|:rcss 

Ailminjs- 

trution 

riiilian 

ri;.nser\  a- 

tion 

(■|jr[>s 

HomeOwn- 
er>'  I-mn 
C  or  I  ><  pra- 

tiOIl 

1 

Puhlic 
W,.rk.«  Ad- 
nun  i?,tra- 
tinn 

Xationnl 

■^'oulh            ,-  .   , 
AdniinLs-,         ^o'*' 

tration 

rovinelon 

Forrest 

()^,iye 

I  'rf'ene 

Hiinr.'ck 

llimson „ 

J  •-'  kMin 

J<?l!>-r«in  l>avi.<i ^ 

Jonis   

I.arritvr       ,    

Inwrpnce 

Marion  

1  earl  Kiver 

I'crry  

."^lone „ 

Wayne 

$474.  2»4  94 

s:..m.  (» 

.M.  7!»y  3<i 
4.  ur.  .^8 

.'),  MK).  70 

M:.  646.  58 

4.».fi.  fM  .11 

14<1.  i3S.  49 

3.V1,  1<J2  '^7 

449.  7fi8  13 

:i  1 .  4<)8,  4 1 

78.  fil3.  62 

15.  T?-?,  45 

216,  .va  M 

$23.9.14  01 

5;ii  249  40 

fi.  irjTi  42 

l.'Ml  1)0 

92.  y\\)  s7 

*m.S^\   47 

hi  177  51 

li<.4»6.  45 

4<H.  4»H  4 1 

1 7, 340.  ay 

3^,  321   7S. 

210,  9ft3  02 

121.514.73 

8,  »70.  87 

10,606.41 

7.  4.'iO.  W 

1.  04'i.  8*5 
197.  :s2 
24  .'i.  2«7 
3;<>.  1  h9 
.S<;s,  1(74 
99.496 
147,  043 
7:V2.  (-..Vj 

f.412,  y*J7 

3!v9.  451 
304.  fi81 
615.  608 
209,  .'■)U7 
389,  3fi9 
408.329 

$64,500 

i,o(n.3tiii 
fa.  UX) 
10.  ()<:mi 

70,''>.  (X)0 

1.  ,3mO,  2.W 

461.  .VX) 

150.  OW 

1. (14.\  («»0 
232,  ,%0 

,v,.  ono 

242.  om 

!M.  000 

62.  .500 

15,000 

23i,U00 

^36,3.  .305 

w.e.n 
ira,  M."; 

I(r2.  2.')2 

21.  im 

31,280 

31.  4«1 

383.  000 

523.  Kid 

184,  Xiii 

216.  S41 

3H.V315 

120.  ,S71 

74.990 

43.295 

241.852 

$222.  034 

.>>i-, 'r2 

l.V,,  ,V(9 
IN),  S.Vi 
31Z2«8 
1.  (99,  425 
2<'.».  MU 
2<>4,  9S7 
7O0  ir,5 
2»i2,  4tW 
i;<9.  131 
24.^  723 
402,  8.W 
234.  WiO 
131.392 
162.  378 

$.W5.  000 
IKO,  LKW 

"""5,'i5.00iJ 
4.Vj.  0I,)0 
.MO.  000 
7JU,  IXJ(.I 

630,000' 

'"i.'74fl."oo6' 
1.260.000 
1.  470.  ax) 

$47,  4fi7 
912.yytl 

30  7e~ 

14.530 

2011,364 

1,  035,  .VM 

111.487 

17,247 
583,  696 

STi.  9'.XI 

k;  (m 

84,  .S97 

loi.fios 

19,227 
11.  4<?7 
45,  6*J 

$2,400 

43,0,'fl 

09,  2ia 

.V),  rnio 

1,  43H.  4<>7 

3.34.  245 

68.  Ihl 

80.  676 

8i'042' 

84,  ir.3 
35,  OO") 
i!,.  4.54 
116,  .364 
%,  700 

$2,  482  75 
7,  134,  31 
1,  7av  66 

1.  520.  00 
1.3-'«i  IS 

3,  f44,  57 
742  91 

Z  sm,  .50 

5.  (tn  H9 

1.501   2,') 
i  243  75 

4.  525  00 

2,  062.  50 
92H,  00 

i  005  (10 
380  00 

1— 

$2,071,023.  70 

4,  nwj.  753,  7S 

GW).  (r**  03 

1,  Z12.  HIM  39 

2.  17.',.  113,6;) 
fi.  769.  194,  37 
2.  U.S.  745,  12 
1,  .'Aj,  493,  53 
,'..  IVZOW.  81 
1.  378,  643.  73 

1.  298.  .M9  20 
2.001,735.15 
1.960.622  64 

2.  464.  :i40  49 
1,  994.  720.  86 
2.887,337,  18 

Total,  districts 

3. 000.  463.  35 

2,  075.  449  99 

6,  328.  849 

6,  236,  550 

2,  926,  848 

5,  939,  473 

8, 070,  000 

3,2Sa,  717 

2,64&,944 

39,611.27 

40,  43Z  905,  61 
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iDistnbuUott  by 

Blind  ItocuiXkmtuia   Artmii»tri 

Social    Sacurtty    BuMJ-d 

PmeurwiifTrt    WrtMon 


expr^tdnt  tn  Sixth  District 
cou  itMa  not  BTaiimblel 


mUac 


f  constmc  cion 


food   and  Omc  Admin  istrstKn 

RjUlroAd  ReUreixMxxt  Boiud 

Vvt«TBnjf'  AdmlnlstraUon    ( 
▼•ttfruM*  Admlntetntlon 
Burmu  of 
War   DvparUiMOt 

U   8.  CoMt  Quard 

national  OuartI 

flan  CiJUWJiiBltun  Serrtce 

Parm  Baeanty  Arimtnttratkai- 


cocnpeiwiatlcn 


TotaL. 


Oracd  total.. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rgprcjenlattve  of  that  district  I  hav« 
l)«n  Urele»  tn  my  efforts  to  trtnsr  as  much  of  the  benefits 


of  this  adzninlstratkm  to  the 


I  be  same  tJme  fostcrtng  and  supporting  legislation  which  I 


(teemed  for  the  best  Interest  of 


0 — - 

of  factlltiea) 


_       4 


•090. 

157, 

.4fci 

2L. 

1. 

46< 

962. 
41. 

63, 

338. 

1.600. 


000  00 
372  00 
613  78 

9tr  oo 

!»7  36 

127  00 
500  00 
100  00 
5M.03 
963.64 
489  S8 
000  00 


61 
00 


16.  066v  03S.  80 

40.  433,  90S  61 


M.  398>  834.  41 


district  as  possible,  while  at 


the  district  and  the  country 


lis  a   whol«.     The  fore^n*   chart   showing   approximately 
li5e.5O0.0O0  does  not  rnchide  miiny  other  items  which  might 


lie  mentioned.  Pbr  Instance.  1 
tn  excess  of  1350.000  which  we 
Iilam  kwated  at  Laurel.  Bfias., 


cash  crop  for  the  farmers  of  lotrth  Mississippi  In  the  pro- 
(iuction  of  starch  from  sweetp  oiatoes.  It  does  not  Include 
some  $140,000  which  we  secured  for  the  experimentation  of 


the  Rrowth  and  production  of 


coes  It  Inchide  a  number  of  Fqderal  buildings  and  additions 
thereto. 


In   conchisioii.   Bfr.   Speaker 


future  hoWs  for  us.    That  therje  is  necessity  for  the  curtail- 
r:ient  of  our  national  expendttpres  Is  obvious.     AD  patriotic 


.'onerlctuis  entertain  the  hope 


hat  the  necessity  for  a  con- 


rimiation  of  these  huge  sovemmentaJ  expenditures  wlE  soon 
K«s>.  But  that  some  goremmfntal  program  was  necsessary 
11  order  io  keep  this  country  from  suffertng  the  ills  of  fas- 


clam,  nad-iara.  socialism,  and 
Hvery    thoughtful    American 
raight  have  worked  out  Ijetter  hi 


communism  Is  recogniied  by 
That  some  other  program 
questionable.    But  the  point 


remains  that  we  had  a  probleri  to  face  and  we  met  tt  with 
Che  best  tools  which  the  administration  deemed  it  wise  to 
raeet  it  with.  That  we  sUD  hare  th-.  right  of  free  speech 
ajid  a  free  country  is  somethln  r  to  be  thankful  for.    Thank 


Clod  that  those  of  our  cltlwns 


to  this  administration  still  hare  the   right   to  "cuss"'  their 


Clovenunent  and  its  nCBcials 
peoples  of  many  nations  of  th< 


rich  as  this  one  in  raw  materia  Is,  natural  resources,  petrlot- 
iim.  and  enlightened  citizenship  will  be  able  to  ccmtmue  to 
weather  the  storms  of  both  soci  il  and  economic  unrest  which 


rx)W  seemingly  are  raging  over 


Philip  Arnold  Goodwin 

ADDRESS 


MEMORIAL 

o* 

HON.  FRANK 

OF  NBW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
Wednesday. 


C«  the  YOk.  efaaractar 

Ooonwm.  late  a 


thfct 


CROWTHER     Mr 
OoQgress  passes  into  history 
pasr  tribute  to  the  character 
C'^tf  bdoretl  eoUeoffUcs  who  har  * 

Par  4  years  It  was  my  pri\'i]fge 
ISepresentatives   with   Phtttp 


does  not  include  something 
hare  secured  for  the  starch 
tn  an  effort  to  find  a  new 


tung  oil  tn  the  South.     Nor 


we  do  not  know  what  the 


who  are  so  violently  opposed 


That  prtvilege  Is  denied  the 
world.     Surely  a  country  as 


the  world  of  nations 


RTifshed  RepTP5entat!vf'  from  the  TwCTity- seventh  District  of 
Nf'w  York,  During  all  1*1050  years  he  exemplified  an  ear- 
nfstn'"s.'^  of  purpose  ro  s^Tve  his  countT  and  his  Immediate 
con.<rtituency.  He  brourlit  to  Conpress  a  wealth  of  business 
expvrienco  that  in  these  modern  days  is  so  essential  in  ana- 
lyzing proposed  lesi.slation  that  .00  often  is  purely  political 
in  character.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and 
never  substituted  expediency  for  principle.  He  was  a  sub- 
stantial citizen,  a  losing  hu5band  and  father,  and  those  of 
his  colleagues  **who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most." 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OF  CAUFOR>aA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1939 


LETTER  TO  MR    CLAKK   EICHKLBERQER.  AND  HIS  REPLY 


CROWTHER 

TORK 

ttEPRESENTATTV^ES 
AprU  2$.  1»M 


publtej  aemca  of  Heo.  Phiup  AawoLO 
Repreae^tative  from  Krw  Tork 


er,    icarcely    a   session    of 

we  are  not  called  upon  to 

aei  flees  of  one  or  more  of 

to  the  great  bejrond. 

to  serve  in  the  House  of 

Arnold   Goodwin,    a    distin- 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter  I  addressed  to 
Mr.  Clark  Eichelberger.  director  of  the  CommJttee  for  Con- 
certed Peace  Efforts,  and  hi.s  repb'  to  that  letter: 

June  10,  1938. 
Mr   Ci-.MiK  M  EicHn.Brp.GTR, 

Chatrmai.  Committee  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts, 

a   West  Fortieth   Street.  SeicYork  City.  S    Y 

Mt  Dear  Mr  E'rrHELREKCETR.  One  of  the  most.  Important  problems 
that  will  ronfronr  the  Ufx^  spssion  of  Congre.ss  will  be  a  revision  of 
a  neutrality  law  I  doubt  if  there  ha.n  e%-er  beer,  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  so  devastaiijigiy  aisappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who 
suppor:>-d  it. 

TTie  law  ha.?  not  made  It  more  dlfllctilt  for  other  countries  to 
vacre  war.  rn>r  has  I"  lncr*'9£'»d  'h^  Ameiiran  .«ense  of  security. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  .American  Government  is  protesting  the 
Japanese  bonibaram»nt  of  Chinese  civilians,  statistics  show  that  54 
percent  of  the  materials  Japan  needs  to  carry  uti  war  comfis  from 
the  United  States  These  materials  are  not  covered  by  the  present 
le0slation. 

In  the  one  instance  %here  the  pre«<^nt  legislation  has  been 
invoked  the  results  h.ive  bt-en  s«:)  unfair  that  the  authors  of  the 
blH  have  rupported  a  resolution  for  Us  amendment.  Very  wisely 
th)s  leci.sla-ioii  ha.s  not  been  invoked  m  thr  far  eastern  hostilities. 
This  law  has  enccuraged  ag:^ession  rather  than  made  It  more 
difficult. 

Th"  two  ^eatest  weakne.'i.ces  of  such  law  are.  first,  that  It  places 
the  determination  of  .American  foreign  policy  In  the  hand.?  of  a 
foreign  governrcent  raUier  than  in  the  hand.s  of  our  Secretary  of 
Stau;'  rtnd  cur  President,  where  it  belongs  And.  second,  that  the 
law  makes  no  proviAioii  for  a  disuiiction  between  those  countries 
who  violate  treaties  'Aith  us  and  those  countries  who  respect  such 
treaties 

As  a  result  of  these  conclusior.s,  I  ask  you  If  the  Committee  for 
Concerted  Peace  EfT'-r'.s  will  appoint  a  commitree  of  the  outstand- 
ing experts  „:id  au'h  -nnes  oi.  uitiTiianonal  law  In  the  United 
State*  to  work  Oifwu^lwut  the  sum-THT  ami  fall  with  the  gnstrp  of 
us  in  CoLigress  who  are  activr  m  seeking  improvem^'nt  in  legislation 
affecting  our  foreiR:;  policy  m  order  that  we  might  be  able  to 
,  present  to  the  next  s<-Hsion  of  Congress  a  scientiflc  neutrality  law 
to  take  the  place  of  the  .^ne  now  i.>n  our  statute  books 

I  arprecmte  -hf  CfTcp.ration  which  the  Comxnlttee  for  Concerted 
Peace  Efforts  has  given  this  gruup  m  Congress  which  is  striving  for 
peace  and  Justice  lii  the  present  world  crisis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Btron  N  Scott. 

n^       T,  ...       «  JUN«   1*.    iW«. 

The  Honorable  Btrow  n   Stott. 

Office  BuUdtng    the  House  of  Rrpresfntativrs. 

WashiTiffTon.  D   C 

DiAE  Mr  Scott  The  Commitree  for  Concerted  Peace  EfforU  ap- 
preciates 'he  task  y  u  have  ask-d  It  to  perform  in  selecting  a  com- 
mirtee  cf  outstand  iie  experts  'o  work  with  you  ajid  your  eroup 
in  preparing  a  scientific  neutrality  law  to  take  the  pJace  of  the  one 
now  on  i)ur  .statute  books.  The  committee  is  delighted  to  accept 
your  Inviiarim  ^ 

The  present  legislation  has  proved  dangerous,  unworkable  ajid 
an  encouragenient  'o  a^-re.si^-.nn  rather  than  a  deterrent.  a.s  was 
armclpated  It  ties  the  hands  of  our  Government  in  the  search 
lor  peace 

Our  judtrment  of  Ameriran  opinion  i.s  that  the  American  people 
Wish   strong    embargo    legisJauou    but    are   disillusioned    as   to    the 
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functioning  of  the  present  legislation,  and  consequently  your  effort 
In  which  you  ask  us  to  participate  will  have  wide  public  support. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  will  be  communicated  to  you 
Shortly, 

Cordially, 

Clark  M.  Eichelbebgzx,  Chairmar.. 

COMMKNTS    tITON    THK    NETrrRALrTT    ACT    OF    MAT    1.    193  7 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  the  present  neutrality  legis- 
lation, as  embodied  In  the  act  of  May  1,  1937,  is  not  only  wrong 
In  principle  but  would,  if  put  Into  practical  application,  defeat 
In  large  measure  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  passed. 

1.  The  fundamental  criticism  of  the  legislation  Is  that  it  makes 
no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  In  international  relations. 
Since  the  close  of  the  World  War  It  has  been  generally  recognized 
that  If  peace  is  to  be  maintained  It  miist  be  by  the  recognition 
of  a  collective  responsibility  on  the  part  of  all  nations  to  restrain 
acts  of  lawlessness.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  that  time  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  outlawry  of  war  not 
only  by  entering  Into  solemn  agreements  condemning  resort  to  war 
for  the  settlement  of  International  disputes  but  by  entering  into  a 
wide  variety  of  other  treaty  agreements  l.i  which  the  procedures  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  are  offered  as  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  force.  Contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  these  treaties,  the  neu- 
trality legislation  assumes  an  attitude  of  official  indifference  to 
the  observance  or  the  breach  of  obligations  of  pacific  settlement 
contained  In  them;  It  puts  upon  an  equal  plane  the  state  which 
violates  its  pledged  word  and  the  state  which  observes  It;  It  pro- 
hibits certain  trade  and  restricts  other  trade  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  may  be  guilty  of 
the  most  high-handed  aggression  and  the  other  entirely  Innocent 
of  wrongdoing.  In  thus  treating  criminal  and  victim  alike  the 
Neutrality  Act  runs  counter  to  principles  of  law  and  morality  long 
since  accepted  within  national  boundaries.  Contrary  to  the  pur- 
pose of  its  framers.  it  seems  to  give  support  to  the  false  theory 
that  there  is  one  standard  of  morality  for  the  Individual  and  an- 
other for  nations.  At  best  It  represents  a  defeatist  attitude  In 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong  in  international  conduct. 

2.  More  specifically,  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
treaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war,  known  popvUarly  as  the  Kellogg 
Pact.  By  this  treaty  the  contracting  parties  renounce  war  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy  and  agree  never  to  seek  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  except  by  pacific  means.  Assume  a  violation 
of  the  pact,  as  by  Japan  In  the  present  hostilities  against  China,  yet 
the  Neutrality  Act  puts  both  nations  in  the  same  class  In  respect  to 
access  to  the  prohibited  trade,  and  makes  no  distinction  between 
them.  In  the  preamble  to  the  pact  it  is  stated  that  the  signatory 
powers  which  should  resort  to  war  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
should  be  denied  the  benefits  of  the  treaty.  Such  a  threat  of  loss 
of  the  benefits  of  the  treaty,  although  having  no  bearing  upon 
the  continuance  of  friendly  trade  relations,  seems  little  in  accord 
with  neutrality  legislation  which  puts  the  offending  nation,  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  upon  a  par  with  the  state  which  has 
lived  up  to  its  obligations. 

3.  The  Neutrality  Act  Is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  which  was  entered  into  with  the  precise 
object  of  stabilizing  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  and  In  distinct 
anticipation  of  the  danger  of  hostilities  such  as  have  been  under- 
taken by  Japem  against  China.  The  Nine  Power  Treaty  has  been 
violated  in  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable  manner.  Yet  the 
Neutrality  Act  puts  the  Government  of  the  United  States  In  the 
position  in  which  the  same  rule  must  be  applied  to  China  as  to 
Japan,  so  that  it  is  Impossible  to  discontinue  trade  In  war  ma- 
terials with  Japan  without  at  the  same  time  discontinuing  trade 
with  China.  Such  legislation  seems  to  make  a  mockery  of  treaty 
obligations  and  to  reduce  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  a  position  where,  while  it  con- 
demns the  violation  of  the  treaty,  It  Is  unable  to  prevent  the 
slilpment  of  the  war  materials  which  make  possible  the  continued 
violation  of  the  treaty, 

4  The  Neutrality  Act  Is  further  in  conflict  with  two  of  the  im- 
portant treaties  signed  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936.  In  the  conven- 
tion for  the  maintenance,  preservation,  and  reestabllshment  of 
peace  provision  Is  made,  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  two  American 
states,  that  there  should  be  consultation  and  collaboration  looking 
to  the  common  adoption  of  methods  of  peaceful  settlement.  Yet 
any  decisions  that  might  be  reached  as  the  result  of  such  common 
effort  would  seem  meaningless  if  all  the  whUe  the  United  States 
were  to  permit  the  treaty-breaking  state  adjudged  responsible  for 
the  conflict  to  come  to  Its  shores  and  obtain  on  the  cash-and- 
carry  plan  the  supplies  needed  for  Its  war  Industries.  Further,  In 
the  convention  to  coordinate,  extend,  and  assvire  the  fulfillment  of 
existing  treaties  the  United  States  agrees  that  In  the  event  of  a  war 
between  American  states  the  signatory  powers  shall  through  con- 
sultation seek  to  adopt  In  their  character  as  neutrals  a  "common 
and  solidary  attitude."  Under  the  existing  neutrality  legislation 
this  w^ould  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do,  in  spite  of  the 
provision  in  the  treaty  which  permits  account  to  be  taken  of 
municipal  legislation. 

5,  The  present  act  is  not  in  any  strict  sense  neutrality  legisla- 
tion. Rather,  it  Is  legislation  designed  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  war.  If  it  gave  hope  of  accomplishing  that  purpose  there 
would  be  no  need  to  quarrel  with  the  designation  "neutrality  legis- 
lation." as  It  Is  popularly  understood  to  be.    The  objection  In  this 


connection  Is  that  even  If  It  were  desirable.  In  respect  to  the  merit* 
of  the  controversy  leading  to  the  lioetilltles.  to  play  an  even  hand 
as  between  the  parties,  the  terms  cf  the  Neutrality  Aft  In  Its  prac- 
tical application  may  prevent  such  an  attitude.  For  the  act  clearly 
discriminates  in  favor  of  the  sUte  which  has  command  of  the  seaa 
and  which  is  in  a  position,  by  resort  to  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  to 
come  and  buy  what  U  needs  frorr,  the  United  States  without  re- 
straint or  restriction.  While  the  United  States  la.  of  courae,  not 
responsible  for  the  strength  of  tho  armaments  of  one  or  other  of 
the  states  at  war,  it  would  not  set^m  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  ae 
discretion  to  frame  legislation  so  that  It  will  actually  benefit  the 
stale  in  command  of  the  seas,  particularly  in  view  of  the  possibility 
that  the  state  in  question  might  prove  to  have  violated  Its  treaties 
with  the  United  States, 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  present  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  the  neutrality  legislation  Is  not  only  wrong  In 
principle  but.  if  applied,  would  have  dangerous  practical  results. 
A  declaration  by  the  President  that  a  "state  of  war"  exists  be- 
tween Japan  and  China  might  have  the  effect  of  forcing  Japan 
to  declare  war  so  as  to  be  able  to  establish  an  effective  blockade 
of  China.  The  establishment  of  such  a  blockade  would  immedi- 
ately create  controversies  with  other  powers  and  tend  to  widen  the 
area  of  hostilities  Into  a  general  war  In  the  Par  East. 

7.  Among  the  technical  and  practical  objections  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  the  provision  barring  shipment  of 
war  materials  to  neutral  states  If  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  articles  would  be  transshipped  from  the  neutral  to  a  belliger- 
ent state.  This  provision  would.  In  the  event  of  a  general  Eu- 
ropean war.  be  most  difficult  of  a]}pllcatlon,  and,  apart  from  the 
problem  of  its  domestic  administration,  it  would  almost  certainly 
give  rise  to  controversies  with  the  IjelUgerents  In  case  they  refused 
to  accept  the  findings  of  the  United  States  administrative  officials. 

8.  The  Neutrality  Act  runs  counter  to  the  objectives  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  upon  which  reliance  Is  put  to  revive 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  In  this  connection,  the 
question  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  a  foreign  war  upon  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  but  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  which 
see  themselves  likely  to  be  cut  off  from  supplies  from  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war  will  be  driven  to  seek  trade  connections 
upon  which  they  can  rely  In  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace. 
Thus  the  Neutrality  Act  encourages  states  to  establish  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  rather  than  with  the  United  States,  so 
that  in  time  of  emergency  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to 
e^^tablish  new  commercial  contacts. 

9.  In  general,  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  a  vital  national  Interest  In  the  malnenance 
of  law  and  order  In  the  world.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  our 
domestic  peace  that  we  remam  neutral  in  the  presence  of  Inter- 
national crime.  The  Increase  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy  In  the 
world,  due  to  the  ability  of  powerful  states  to  violate  their  obliga- 
tions with  impunity,  contains  a  present  danger  to  our  own  na- 
tional safety.  The  policy  of  the  irmted  States  should,  therefore, 
be  directed  toward  keeping  its  hiinds  free  to  use  its  enormotis 
economic  power  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war,  rather  than 
telling  potential  lawbreakers,  as  It  does  by  the  Neutrality  Act,  that 
whatever  they  do  they  can  be  sure  that  the  United  States  wlU 
maintain  an  equal  and  Impartial  attitude  between  them  and  their 
victim,  and  may  even  favor  them  by  the  terms  of  its  legislation 
In  case,  as  too  often  happens,  theii  lawlessness  is  accompanied  by 
command  of  the  seas. 


Lowell,  the  Spindle  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachiisetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  winter 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  radio  broadcast  in  Nevr 
York,  the  occasion  being  the  celebration  of  Lowell  Night  on 
the  Major  Bowes  Amateur  Hour.  In  announcing  the  fact 
that  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  the  honor  city,  Maj.  Edward  Bowes 
saluted  Lowell  in  such  a  fine  maimer,  that  I  feel  it  weU  worth 
while  to  record  that  salute.  In  his  customsiry  gracious 
manner.  Major  Bowes  said: 

Along  winding  highways,  throuj;h  the  rugged  beauty  of  New 
England,  glides  our  Chrysler  motorcade.  Otir  destination  lies  In 
Massachusetts — the  old  Bay  State— where,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Merrlmac^  and  Concord  Rivers,  we  greet  Lowell.  Built  on  the 
site  of  two  large  Indian  villages,  the  story  of  LoweU's  develop- 
ment is  the  story  of  the  Nation's  textile  Industry.  Francis  Cabot 
Lowell — called  the  originator  of  Aniierlcan  cotton  manufacturing — 
with  two  others  established  a  mill  in  this  city.  It  was  an  In- 
stantaneous success;  and  in  recognition  of  his  initiative  and 
genius  the  people  named  the  village  in  his  honor.     Canals  were 
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lation,"  as  It  Is  popularly  understood  to  be.    The  objection  In  ihia      genius  the  people  named  the  Tillage  in  his  honor.     Can&U  were 
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her 


tmtlt,  wmtCT  power  drrrloped 
UMl  Mt*bU-\hed.     Lowell  became  t 
31  the  WOTld      Today,  however 
Miils    •tretch    for    1    ■olid    mile 
■Aoeii.  paper,  perfumes,  woolen*. 
reach   every   corner   of   the   ejlobe 
l«rK«-«t  textile  school  In  the  work 
is  Justly  famoua      Art,  music. 
acliOoU-   U>weil   baa   proTided   the 
homes-    Lowell  ts  picturesque  and 
fine   clTic   spirit    that    inspired 
fpells.  too.  the  birthplace  of  Jamet 
i  gase  at  the  Whutlers  In  my 
:'ul  to  Lowell  for  giving  the  world 
personality       Lowell    went    throun^ 
ilauntleas  spirit  emerged  a  greater 
'j^ditions.    and    charm,    we    send 
^isUutaUon. 


m4nufacttirln«  enterprises   planned 

Bplndle  City,  the  textile  center 

activities  are  highly  diversified 

Jlong    her    river    front — corduroy. 

u.  machinery      Her  products 

Lowell   Textile   Institute   is   the 

Lowell  Slate  Teachers  College 

philharmonic   orchestra,   recreation. 

flneat.     Good   streets,   beautilul 

charming.     Her  people  have  the 

early    settlers.      Lowell    to    me 

McNeill  Whistler,  and  each  time 

I  am  reminded  and  grate- 

thi9  great  artist  and  scintillating 

her    baptism    of    flood    and    In 

city.    So  to  Lowell,  city  of  Ideals, 

our    aSecUcnate    and    admiring 


cirpet 
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The  Tlinfnt  and  Haida 
Suit   Should   Be 
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HON.  ANTHO> 

DELEGATE  FfOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  Ji^ru 


Mr,  DIMOND.    Mr.  Speaker 


dent  approved  an  act  authori2  Ing  the  Tlinglt  and  Haida  In 


dlans  of  Alaska  to  bring  stiit 


suit  has  been  brought  by  the 


although  nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  act  was 


approved.     It  is  now  said  that 
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Indians*  Jurisdictional  Act 
Brought  Without  Delay 


Y  J.  DIMOND 

ALASKA 

[REPRESENTATIVES 
6.  1938 


.  on  June  19.  1935.  the  Presi- 


n  the  United  States  Court  of 


Claims,  and  conferring  Jurlsdi  :tion  upon  said  court  to  hear, 
examine,  adjudicate,  and  enter  judgment  upon  any  and  all 
daims  which  said  Indians  may  have,  or  claim  to  have. 
•gainst  the  United  States,     tp  to  the  present  moment  no 


beneficiaries  under  that  act 


one  section  of  the  act.  section 


8.  with  respect  to  the  distribuLion  of  moneys  which  may  be 
recovered  In  any  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Tlinglt  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska,  in  a  suit  brsught  under  the  act,  is  unsac- 
.sfactory.  but  no  suggestion  h«s  been  made  that  any  further 
legislation  is  desired  concemirg  distribution  of  such  moneys. 
Recently  I  wrote  a  letter  o  one  of  my  friends  who  is 
deeply  Interested  in  the  sub  ect  and  therein  set  out  the 
tahent  facts  with  relation  to  the  passage  of  the  le^slation 
and  expressed  my  earnest  liope  that  the  suit  would  be 
brought  without  delay.  Under  unanimous  consent  hereto- 
fore granted  I  append  a  copy  of  that  letter.     It  is  a.>  follows 

DcAi  Jack  This  refers  to  youj  inquiry  aa  to  tho  .^tafiK:  nt  the 
wt  of  Congress  approved  June  19.  1935,  authorizing  the  Tlinglt 
and  Haida  Indian."!;  of  Alaska  to  lirlng  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
»nd  corvfernng  Jurisdiction  upoa  that  court  to  hear,  esamne 
^Judicate.  And  enter  Judgment  upon  any  and  all  claim-'^  which 
ihriae  Indiana  may  have  oi  clsUn  to  have  against  tht>  Unitod 
States,  and  whether  there  Is  any  good  reason  for  delay  in  bringini? 
the  suit. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  better  unrterstandlnc.  It  L«:  ^jrel! 
to  give  a  historical  accoant  of  tiM    entire  matter 

A.S  you  ar*  aware,  the  kle*  o*  introducing  and  seeking  pas-sapp 
if  the  bill  to  enable  the  Tlinglt  and  Haida  Indians  of  Al.vslta  to 
bring  luit  In  the  Court  of  Claiias  for  recovery  of  compensation 
ijn  account  of  the  loss  of  propeity  and  property  rights  of  which 
tbey  hare  be«n  wrongfully  depr  vcd.  did  not  originate  with  me 
BUla  to  accompllah  that  objective  were  introduced  In  tix  House 
•If  Repreaentatlves  by  former  Delegates  from  Alaaka.  and  at  least 
■ane  bill  of  that  nature  was  Intrxluced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
of  Iforth  DakotA.     In  fiicl.   Senator  PmArm's  bill,   which 

I,  aa  I  lUKlrnitaiMl.  a  companion  bill  to  one  Introduced  In  the 
Souse  by  Judge  Wlckeraham.  wai  considered  by  the  Senaite  Coon- 
oittte^  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  it  tha*  time  Judge  Wlckersham 
appered  and  testified  at  tome  length  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee tn  support  of  Senator  FitAXiits  bill,  and  he  alao  subnultted  a 
comprehenalve  brief  However,  the  leglalaUun  waa  opposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  lo  neither  the  House  bUI  oor  thie 
Senate  bill  wae  pemed 

During  the  19M  rmmpalgn  I  vliited  many  of  the  native  villages 
at  aoutheeetem  Alaska,  and  In  iearly  every  Instance  either  In  a 
gpeech  or  m  anewor  to  questlonj  aaked  me.  I  said  that  If  elected 
I  wtmid  support  to-  the  f\ill  ert  tnt  of  my  ability  the  legislation 
Of  this  nature  which  was  deelreil  by  the  naUves.  In  conformity 
wttb  that  promise,  I  Introduced  u  bill.  H.  R.  3894,  for  this  purpose 
OB  March  21.  19S3.  at  the  9pe<la}  session  of  the  Seven tv-third 
The  bill  Utwt  I  Intro  ittced  was  doeely  modelrd  upon 


Judge  Wlckersham's  bUl   and   that  of  Senator  Prazttx.  and  among 

othtT  thinirs  provided  for  the  per  capita  distribution  of  any 
money  which  ought  be  recovered  m  the  suit.  The  bill  so  Intro- 
duceU  by  n\e  wa»  referred.  In  usuul  course  to  the  EK'partxnent  of 
ti-.e  Iriteriijr  for  a  report  thfrcon  The  Department  did  not  make 
a  report  on  the  bill  dtirlne  the  Seventy-third  Coni?ress,  and  for 
that  reason  the  House  Corr.m'ttee  on  Indian  Affairs  took  no 
action  Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
gres-s.  I  secured  from  the  Interior  Dt^piirtment  a  copy  of  the  De- 
partment's proposed  report  on  the  bill  That  report  suggested  a 
ntimber  of  amendments  and  particularly  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  bill  relative  to  di.'itritautlon  among  the  beneficiaries, 
the  Tlinglt  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska,  of  any  money  that 
might  be  recovered  by  Judgment  in  the  suit  to  be  brought  The 
amendment  so  proposed  by  the  Interior  Department  to  section  8 
iB  as  follow^; 

"Sbc.  8  The  amount  of  any  Judgment  In  favor  of  said  Tlinglt 
and  HaUla  Indians  of  Ala.ska.  aft<>r  payment  of  attorneys'  fees, 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  different  Tllnt;lt  and  Haida  commu- 
nities listed  tn  the  roll  provided  for  in  section  7  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  name.s  on  each  roll,  and  shall  be- 
come an  a-sset  thereof,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  State.<^  to  the  credit  of  each  commiinlty,  and  such 
funds  shall  beax  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  aruium,  and 
shall  be  expended  from  time  to  time  upon  requisition  by  the 
said  communities  by  and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  utider  retrulatlons  as  he  may  prescrit>e, 
for  the  future  t^-ononuc  socuriiy  and  stability  of  said  Indian 
groups,  throiich  the  acquisition  or  creation  of  productive  eco- 
nomic instruments  and  re.source's  of  public  benefit  to  such  Indian 
commurUties  Pr<rvided.  hcnrrver,  That  the  interest  on  such 
funds  may  be  us«d  lor  t>enettcuil  purposes  such  as  the  relief  of 
distress,  emergency  relief,  and  hesdth:  Proiided  farther.  That 
none  of  the  fund.-^  above  indicated  or  the  Interest  thereon  shall 
ever  be  used  for  per  capita  payments" 

As  soon  as  that  draft  of  tiie  report  of  the  Interior  Department 
was  received,  copies  of  i'  were  made  by  me  and  were  .sent  to  all  of 
the  srand  officers  and  to  the  attorney  of  the  Alaiika  Native  Brother- 
hood A  copy  was  also  sent  to  Jud^e  Wlckersham  as  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  th.'  iegislatic:!  Each  of  the  copies  f<3  mailed 
out  was  accompanitxl  by  a  letter  in  which  I  asked  for  an  expression 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  matte.--  contained  m  the  report. 
All  of  these  copies,  with  the  accompanying  le:ters,  were  maUed  out 
by  me  under  date  of  July  24.  ly.'H 

Prom  that  time  iintii  tne  bill  was  finally  passed  and  approved 
on  June  IS.  1935.  '-he  irrand  o.Ticers  of  the  Alaska  Native  Brother- 
hood, among  tj-iem  Mr  C^T.i  J  Zubtjff.  wh(j  was,  in  1935.  as  now. 
grand  president  of  the  brotherhood,  were  kept  fully  informed  aa 
to  every  sup  of  the  legiaiatian  Each  of  them  waa  promptly  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  the  bill  m  various  stages  of  its  passage.  My 
files  show  that  I  =;ent  t  '^ach  of  the  Kr.md  officers  of  the  brotherhood 
a  copy  of  the  Conohe-s-sional  Ra  urd  '  ;  May  24.  1935.  showing  passage 
of  the  bill  by  the  Hgu.-*?  and  showing  m  detail  the  amendments  to 
the  bill,  including  section  8  thereof,  with  respect  lo  the  distribution 
of  funds  which  might  be  recovered  in  any  Judtrment. 

Never  at  ar.y  time  did  any  of  the  native-^  of  .\hiska.  or  anyone  else, 
make  any  objection  to  section  8  as  first  propo.sed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  m  1934  and  as  mcorporated  ;n  the  biU  in  Its  hnai 
pa.<sagp  Mr  Zuho3.  m  pmrticulux  had  full  knowledge  cf  tlie  con- 
tent.;, of  sectiiiii  8  and  did  not  at  any  time  suggest  that  the  language 
of  the  sectu:n  was  n>.>t  satisfactory  The  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  'o  disposition  of  the  funds,  which 
was  incorporated  in  .s<ction  8  had  the  express  approval  of  the  then 
attorney  fjr  the  Ala.'-ka  Native  Brotherhood 

So  the  bill  was  passed  and  wa^  approved  by  the  President,  and 
for  more  than  2  ye.its  thereafter  ni  t  a  single,  solitary  member  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Br.  thcrhood  and  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Tlingl'  and  Haida  beneficiaries  under  the  act.  and  no  one  else,  to 
my  knowledge  ever  suk;gested  that  the  provisions  of  section  8  were 
unsatisfactory  or  unsuitable  m  any  respect. 

After  the  act  was  S.r..illy  approved  a  copy  of  it  was  mailed  to 
every  .\Ja.'=ka  Native  Br^th-'-h  •  :i  Camp  and  to  the  grand  ofScers  of 
the  brotherhood,  including  each  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

At  aJl  times  durine  the  consideration  and  pas-sage  of  the  bill  I 
relied,  and  I  bt>lieve  I  had  a  right  to  r->ly.  upon  the  grand  officers 
and  the  general  counsel  of  the  Al^iska  Native  Brotherhood.  What  I 
did  was  done  with  theL-  full  knowledge,  consent,  and  approval,  and 
without  any  suggestion  from  any  other  sotirce  that  any  part  of  the 
bUl  was  not  in  harmony   with  the   views  or  wishes  of  the  natives. 

In  1936.  as  you  know.  I  again  traveled  extensively  through 
aouiheastern  Alaska  and  vLsited  most  cf  the  native  cities  and 
villages.  In  many  of  them  I  remained  for  some  time,  and  meet- 
ln<rs  were  held  and  reference  wa-s  often  made  to  the  Jurisdictional 
Act,  which  had  been  approved  more  than  a  year  prior  to  that  time. 
Never  did  anyone  suggest  that  t.he  act  was  undesirable  in  any 
respect  In  all  the  di.scussicns  that  were  had  on  it,  those  present 
always  expressed  the.r  approval  It  is  certain  that  the  grand 
officers  cf  the  brotherhood,  including  Mr  Cyril  J.  ZubofT.  then 
as  now  grand  president,  as  well  ;i<  it,=  poneral  counsel  and  its 
executive  committee,  had  been  kepr  fully  Informed  of  the  progress 
cf  the  bill  rtnd  :f  th*-  proponed  amendments  And  not  a  single 
one  cf  tJiem  at  that  time  ..bjected  to  any  part  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
finally  passed,  -r  sugges-ed  any  further  am.Endment  thereto. 

In  view  cf  the  hi.st.  ry  of  the  legl.sidtion,  vou  will  understand  my 
surprise  when  I  learned  for  the  first  Ume  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  1938  that  at  a  me.  ting  of  the  grand  camp  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Brotherhood,  held   at  Kakt'   in  November   1937,   a  resolution 
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(No.  24)  had  been  adopted  denouncing  that  part  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional Act  which  is  embraced  in  section  8  relative  to  the  disposition 
of  funds  which  might  be  recovered  In  a  suit.  You  doubtless  have 
a  copy  of  Resolution  No.  24.  The  delay  In  advising  me  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  brotherhood  was  the  more  astonishing  because,  under 
date  of  November  9.  1937,  I  had  wired  Mr  Prank  G.  Johnson,  then 
grand  president  of  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood,  asking  that  I  be 
sent,  If  available,  copies  of  all  proceedings  and  resolutions  which 
might  be  adopted  at  the  convention.  The  resolution,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  requests  that  any  Judgment  recovered  under  the 
act  shall  be  paid  to  the  Tlinglt  and  Haida  Indians  In  per  capita 
or  equal  shares  However,  shortly  after  a  copy  of  Resolution  No.  24 
was  received,  and  on  March  5,  1938.  I  wrote  a  letter  of  some  length 
to  Mr  Cyril  J.  Zuboff,  grand  president,  and  recited  to  him  the 
history  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  I  further  told  him  that  if,  while 
the  bill  was  in  course  of  passage,  the  desire  of  the  Tllnglts  and 
Haldas  for  a  per  capita  distribution  had  been  made  known  to  me, 
I  would  have  followed  their  Judgment  in  that  respect,  as  well  as 
respects  other  features  of  the  legislation;  but  that  while  the  bill 
was  under  consideration  and  at  the  time  of  Its  passage,  and  for 
more  than  2  years  thereafter,  not  a  single  protest  or  objection  had 
been  made  to  any  feature  of  the  bill  or  of  the  act.  and  no  Intima- 
tion had  even  be^en  made  that  a  per  capita  distribution  of  t-  -wis 
recovered  was  especially  desired  or  would  be  insisted  upon. 

One  part  of  Resolution  No.  24  is  particularly  distressing.  I  refer 
to  that  feature  which  expresses  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  in  the  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
I  know  of  my  own  positive  knowledge  that  the  bill  could  not  have 
been  passed  at  all  without  the  firm,  and  even  ardent,  support  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  of  Commissioner  Collier,  I  know, 
too,  that  Commissioner  Collier  is  upright  and  honorable  and  a 
steadfast  friend  of  Indians  everywhere. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  Resolution  *No.  24  is  that  which 
states  that  the  change  with  respect  to  distribution  of  funds  was 
made  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Tlinglt  and  Haida 
Indians  That  statement  runs  counter  to  the  undisputed  facts  of 
the  matter  In  that  the  leaders  of  the  Tlinglt  and  Haida  Indians  and 
their  authorized  representatives  and  spokesmen  were  kept  fully  and 
constantly  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  legislation  and  knew  pre- 
cisely what  had  been  suggested  by  way  of  amendments  and  what 
was  being  done  at  all  stages  of  the  enactment  of  the  meastire. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr,  Zuboff  of  March  5,  1938,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  whether  or  not  the  Indians  had  confidence  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  or  in  the  Commissioner  wm  relatively  immaterial  so 
far  as  bringing  suit  was  concerned;  that  in  any  event  It  would  take 
several  years  to  bring  suit  and  recover  Judgment  and  that  probably 
before  any  Judgment  was  obtained  another  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  would  occupy  that  office.  We  know  historically  that  seldom 
does  anyone  fill  the  office  of  Conunlssioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  a 
longer  p)erlod  than  8  years.  My  letter  to  Grand  President  Zuboff  of 
March  5  also  embraces  the  following: 

"If.  while  the  bill  was  in  course  of  passage,  it  had  been  suggested 
that  a  per  capita  distribution  was  desirable  and  would  be  Insisted 
upon.  I  would  have  followed  that  Judgment;  but  so  far  as  I  was 
Informed,  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  were  entirely  satis- 
factory to  all  of  the  Tlinglt  and  Haida  Indians  of  southeastern 
Alaska.  You  will  have  oteerved,  and  you  doubtless  knew  at  the 
time,  that  under  date  of  July  24,  1934,  I  sent  a  copy  of  draft  of 
Department  report,  in  which  was  recommended  the  enactment  of 
section  8,  the  same,  except  for  the  change  of  a  few  unimportant 
words,  as  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  act.  to  Judge  Wlckersham 
and  invited  an  expression  of  his  views.  However,  neither  Judge 
Wlckersham  nor  anyone  else  ever  Intimated  that  the  provisions  of 
section  8  as  recommended  by  the  Department,  and  as  finally 
embraced  in  the  law,  were  not  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

"No  matter  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  I  am  only  too  anx- 
ious to  serve  you  and  the  other  natives  faithftilly,  as  I  have  always 
done.  And  if  you  will  tell  me  Just  what  kind  of  an  amendment  the 
Tllnglts  and  Haldas  wish  to  have  made  to  the  act  of  June  19,  1935. 
I  shall  try  to  put  it  through.  If  it  is  still  desired  to  have  a  per 
capita  distribution  of  the  Judgment,  I  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish 
that,  although  there  is  no  great  probability  that  it  can  be  done. 
The  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  are  the  result  of  the  policy  of 
Congress  and  not  Just  the  Idea  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  An 
examination  of  what  has  happened  in  other  similar  cases  shows 
that  in  nearly  every  case  where  there  has  been  a  per  capita  distri- 
bution of  money  recovered  on  Judgments  brought  by  Indian  tribes, 
that  type  of  distribution  was  made  because  the  members  of  the 
tribe  were  quite  widely  scattered.  In  recent  years  Congress  has 
absolutely  refused  In  most  cases  to  provide  for  a  per  capita  distri- 
bution of  such  Judgments.  In  two  cases,  that  of  the  Ute  Indians  of 
Utah  and  the  Indians  of  Port  Berthold,  Jtirladlctlonal  acts  were 
passed  and  then  later  other  acts  provided  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money  to  Individual  Indians  or  families  for  the  construction  or 
Improvement  of  homes,  the  purchase  of  livestock,  and  for  other 
things  which  would  result  In  the  economic  Improvement  of  the 
persons  benefited.  In  other  cases  the  money  has  been  used  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  the  Indians  and  thus  made  a  permanent  asset 
for  their  continued  economic  Improvement.  But  whatever  the 
natives  of  Alaaka  desire  done  in  this  case  I  shall  endeavor  to  have 
done  In  fact,  if  It  should  be  desired  to  have  the  act  changed  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  segregation  of  funds  for  individual  families  for  the 
building  of  homes,  of  the  purchase  of  boats,  or  for  other  beneficial 
purposes,  I  believe  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  sectirtng 
the  enactment  of  such  an  amendment." 

I  am  still  confident  that  the  act  passed  is  generaDy  valid  and 
sound  and  that  the  Tlinglt  and  Haida  Indians  ought  without  delay 


take  steps  to  bring  suit  and  recover  stich  Judgment  as  the  court 
may  say  they  are  entitled  to.  At  best,  several  years  will  elapse  be- 
fore Judgment  can  be  obtained,  and  in  the  meantime  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Congress  will:  be  glad  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  act  with  respect  to  distribution  in  a  manner  that  is  reasonably 
satisfactory  to  those  who  will  benefit  through  the  suit.  While  the 
suit  may  be  brought  at  any  time  vrithln  7  years  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  act  (June  19,  1935),  It  should  be  brought  without 
delay.  In  my  Judgment,  the  natlviss  who  will  share  in  any  Judg- 
ment recovered  in  such  a  suit  should  ask  their  attorneys  to  com- 
mence suit  at  the  earliest  convenient  date. 

The  apparent  misunderstanding  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
concern  to  me,  because,  as  you  know,  I  have  sought  in  every  possible 
manner  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  not  only 
through  the  i>assage  of  the  Jurisdictional  act  mentioned  but  also  in 
every  other  way.  The  results  can  be  seen  in  the  constantly  Increas- 
ing appropriations  for  education  and  for  medical  relief,  as  well  as 
for  relief  of  destitution  of  the  Alaska  natives;  the  appropriations 
made  for  the  construction  of  schools  and  hospitals;  the  enactment 
of  the  law  extending  the  economic  provislonB  of  the  Indian  Reor- 
ganization Act  in  Alaska,  which,  In  spite  of  delays  of  administration, 
is  bound  at  last  to  bear  fruit;  and  as  important  as  any  other  thing 
is  the  really  vast  enlargement  of  the  operations  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  In  the  native  cities,  villages,  and  settlements  of 
Alaska,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  native  community  in  Alaska 
which  has  not  been  helF>ed  recently,  and  which  will  not  be  helped 
in  the  future  through  the  activities  of  this  extremely  efficient 
agency  of  our  Government.  You  will  remember  that  at  first  natives 
were  not  accepted  for  enrollment  in  C.  C.  C.  camps.  But  now  the 
old  policy,  if  It  was  a  policy,  has  been  changed  and  the  program 
has  t>een  broadened  stifflciently  so  that  the  natives  can  share  ade- 
quately and  even  generously  In  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
work  done.  Recently,  Mr.  Pechner,  the  Director  of  the  C.  C.  C, 
assured  me  that  he  wished  to  continue  the  program  for  the  coining 
year  without  curtailment. 

It  ought  not  be  necessary  to  mention  what  I  have  done  to  Insure 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  natives  of  Alaska  under  the 
old-age  pension  features  of  the  Social  Sectirtty  Act.  Tou  are  aware 
of  the  effort  which  I  made  to  have  the  Alaska  Legislature  adopt  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  In  their  entirety.  Ehiring  the 
1936  campaign  in  every  speech  I  urged  that  Alaska  be  brought  en- 
tirely within  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  and 
that  thoee  provisions  be  extended  and  must  extend  to  aU  citizens 
of  Alaska,  irrespective  of  race  or  condition.  In  harmony  with  that 
position  the  legislature  in  the  1937  special  session  enacted  laws 
bringing  Alaska  within  most  of  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the 
Federal  act,  so  that  the  natives  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  other  citizens, 
enjoy  at  least  the  advantages  of  the  old-age  pension  provisions  of 
the  act. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives  of  Alaska  in  the  last  few  years,  and  partictilarly  the  natives 
of  southeastern  Alaska,  it  is  measurably  painful  to  have  any  of 
them  say  that  any  feature  of  the  Jtu-lsdictlonal  act  was  Inserted  In 
the  bill  without  their  knowledge  and  consent,  and  even  more 
discouraging  to  have  this  excellent  piece  of  leglislation  cast  aside 
or  ignored  when  it  is  capable  of  doing  so  much  good  to  the  Tlinglt 
and  Haida  bencficlEU-ies.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  suit  so 
authorized,  after  the  labor  of  years  by  so  many  people,  will  be 
brought  without  delay  and  will  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful  con- 
cltjfiion.  As  indicated  atxjve,  the  matter  of  distribution  of  the  funds 
can  be  taken  care  of  at  any  time  by  further  legislaUon  when  we 
know  Just  what  is  desired. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Antront  J.  DmoND, 
Delegate  front  Alaska. 


Social  Security  and  the  (Jeneral  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leaders  in, 
this  Congress — those  who  control  what  legislation  comes  t6 
the  floor — cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for  oiir  failure  to 
do  anjrthing  to  improve  the  social-security  laws  and  they 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for  how  that  failure  has 
hindered  national  recovery. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  leading  Members  of  the  House 
said  on  this  floor  that  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  recession.  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
knows  that  we  have  a  full-fledged  depression  upon  us,  and 
I  believe  the  reason  for  it  is  the  repression  that  has  been 
produced  by  ill-advised  legislation.  This  Ill-advised  legisla- 
tion is  that  legislation  which  has  siphoned  the  purchasing 
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ptjmrv  of  the  peopk"  into  the 
the  uae  of  It  subject  to  political 
rxmcHASOHG  rawmm 

The  most  striking  example.  I 
Insurance  phafif  of  the  Social 
insurance."    •Qid-afe  annuities 
actually  is  is  a  wage  tax.  levied 
based  on  wages,  drawn  Into 
the  country,   under  tills   tax, 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  tn 
17  months.    Why  look  further 
in  the  recession? 

Here  are  the  flcares  as  I 
Information  section  of  the 


Treasury  and  there  makes 
;Qasi<ieration&. 


think.  Is  the  so-called  old-age 
Security  Act.  Call  it  "old-age 
"  or  what  you  will,  what  it 
on  emptoyers  and  employees. 
public  UU.  The  workers  of 
haye  lost  practically  three- 
purchasing  power  in  the  last 
for  one  of  the  tilgg^st  factors 


the 


Socal 


CoUeettom* 
<CNd-M|c  Uuvrmoce 


Calendmr  year  of  1937.. 
First  5  moaths  at  IV38. 


Total  coUectwl 

Pnym^utM  return^ 

iO.B31  claim*  in  IflBT.^ 

9TJM6  daUDS  in  193* 


AprU  15  noted  that  tndustrlal 

new  depression  "has  failen  taither  in  a  short  apa<x  of 

than  under  the  Hoover  admin ii  Cratton  in  1929  and  1990 


have  obtained  them  from  the 

Security  Board. 
ta^ier   tule    Vll 
tor  wage  eamen) 

»4t2,  813.808  n 

211,  as,  619  35 


to  th*  worker$ 


704.  489,  227  67 

1.211  307  57 
S.7U.  155  37 

TbUJ  paid  out J 4.«a4.»62  »4 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  iodispiitahle  eridence  that  the  wage 
of  the  ouuntxy  have  liKt  three-ouarters  of  a  billion 


dollars  in  cash  that  in  their  liands  wouW  have  turned  over 
and  over  again. 

Tfte  New  York  Times,  lone  rf«arded  as  the  most  influential 
admlniatratiOD  paper  in  the  ooiimry.  in  tts  leading  editorial  of 


jroductlon  in  6  months  of  the 

time 
and 


said  that  the  proUem  Is  "concretely  how  to  get  production 
started  up  again." 

Ttit  Times  then  lists  the  action  needed  to  start  production 
and  plaoes  hKh  in  the  fast — 

PrtMnpt  amendment  of  aa  old-a^  penaloti  ay»tpii>  vhtch  now 
draws  haaTlly  on  Lte  reaources  at  industxy  for  tbe  purpose  at  bulld- 
tag  up  a  wboUy  Qctiuous  "reaerve  " 

4   CONaCEimOK   or   CAPT'AI.    WWDU    WACZ    KAXl«rEXS 

A  whoUy  fictitkMis  reserve,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  wage 
taxes  collected  have  gone  into  tjhe  General  Treasury  and  there 
have  been  invested  in  Oovemm  ent  securities  to  avoid  the  need 
for  raising  money  to  finance  tie  Oovemment  deficit.    As  the 


flgures  show,  the  Ooremment 


has  collected  practically  $700.- 


000  MO  more  from  the  wage  eimers  than  It  has  paid  back  to 
them,  for  the  portion  of  the  taic  collected  from  the  employers 


wuuld  have  been  avaiJahle  for 


*'age  increases  had  it  not  been 


taken  by  the  Oovemment.    The  tax,  both  as  to  employer  and 
employee,  has  been  based  on  tite  wage  paid  the  worker 


It  IS  the  first  instanre  in  our 


has  conscripted  a  capital  loan  ffxim  its  workers,  probably  those 
least  able  to  loan  the  money. 


Mr  Speaker,  not  until  1945 
back  to  the  workers,  and  not 


1965.  is  it  estimated  that  the  psyments  under  that  portion  of 
the  Social  aecurtty  Act  will  ejual  the  wage  taxes  collected. 


In  the  meantime  the  workers 
percentase  of  their  wages  to 


Nearly  threenjuarters  of  a 
wage  taxes  in  17  months  anc 


the  truth  in  the  t)ook  written  b; 

death.  The  Serenteen  Million, 

he  said. 

Th«T  la  a  Tery  strong  case  for 
ance  annuttlea  entirely,  and  of 
to  tb<>  States  for  uaawuntce  to  the 
aad  wt<le)y  dlatrlbated  tax  on  all 


history  where  the  Govesmnent 


do  fuB-heneflt  payments  start 
ontil  20  years  later,  not  until 


are  to  be  compelled  to  loan  a 
he  G<wemmeiit  at  3  percent. 

without  a  chanoe  to  coUeet  etcher  interest  or  principal  until 

they  reach  the  age  of  65. 


billion  dollars  withdrawn  in 
placed  in  a  wholly  flctitioxis 


reserre.  Is  tt  sny  wonder  thit  the  workers  have  loest  pur- 
chasing power,  and  that  we  ha  i^e  a  depression  upon  us  again? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  iire  more  and  more  turning  to 


Ogden  Mills  shortly  before  his 
published  last  year,  in  which 


abandoning  the  system  of  Insur- 

ct^flntn^  ourselves  to  grants-tn-ald 

afed  needy,  supported  by  a  direct 

riaaaea  of  xtie  papulation  (p.  101). 


Trn.E  IX  A I  .so  PKOf  1 1  rtKS 

Title  rx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  further  establishes  a 
system  which  drains  purchasing  pxiwer  from  the  workers. 
That  IS  the  unemploymf'nt-in.surance  section  which  collects 
taxes  from  employers  of  eight  or  more  persons,  based  again 
on  wages  paid,  but  winch  limits  the  aTiount  that  can  be 
returned  to  any  State  ' 

The  New  York  Times  again  en  May  13  calls  attention  to  a 
needed  amendment  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  quotes 
Commissioner  Elmer  F.  Andrews  as  saying  at  Boston  on 
February  17  that: 

The  Federal  Govprnnwn'  under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  carMidi  help  bur  profiteer  on  unemploy- 
mt^nt  ccnapeiifiaaati  to  the  extent  of  $118,000,000  through  1938  and 
1939  and  #50.000.000  a  year  thereafter. 

Add  17  months  of  that  to  the  seven  hundred  million  taken 
by  the  direct  wage  taxe.s,  and  you  have  close  to  a  biUion  dol- 
lars of  cash  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  country,  and  the 
uncertain  circulation  of  Government  spending  substituted  for 
the  turn-over  that  would  have  taken  place  with  that  money  in 
the  pockets  of  the  workers,  and  you  have  a  real  reason  for 
the  current  falling  off  in  purchasing  power  by  the  people.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  some  lines  are  approaching  stagnation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  situation  that  Is  causing  people, 
more  and  more,  to  demand  a  .simple,  straightforward  system 
of  old-age  benefits  that  will  increase  the  circulation  of  money 
and  promote  recovery,  uistead  of  tying  up  funds  in  a  so- 
called  reserve  and  de.stroying  purchasing  power. 
Ts  rr  ANT  rRisTE  to  crow  old? 

Every  Memtier  of  Congress  knows,  or  should  know  why  this 
situation  is  allowed  to  continue  The  reason  was  stated 
bluntly  in  a  letter  from  Chairman  R.  L.  Doughton,  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  Mi".  Arthur  L.  Johnson, 
secretary  of  the  General  Welfare  Federation  of  America, 
Inc.,  under  date  of  March  23,  1938  Replying  to  a  request 
for  a  hearing  on  H.  R.  4199.  the  General  Welfare  Act,  Mr. 
Dough  TOM  wrote: 

I  not  only  favored  a  hearlnR  but  urv;ed  that  one  be  held  either  by 
the  committee  tt  a  •njbr-im.T.ttter  However,  a  majority  of  cur 
committee  is  oppns.'(!  •..,  a  iieannt;  .i.^;  they  feel  no  gcxxl  purpo.'^e 
could  be  accompiiPhed  by  holciii-.g  one  at  thl.s  time  It  l.s  their 
opinion  th.^t  inasmurli  as.  at  ttie  urgent  request  of  the  President. 
the  last  Concreh.-;  enacted  n  social -security  law  which  provides  the 
most  ambitious  and  f;»nerou.'=  .social -security  program  ever  enacted 
by  this  or  any  other  roui.'r.-  it  :<(  best  not  to' disturb  this  program 
at  the  present,  but  at  th"  right  time  mak-^  ar.v  amendments  or 
»«dmlnistrative  changes  ^h.it  miyht  be  deemed  advisable 

And  so  the  program  has  not  t)een  disturbed.  And  so  we 
have  the  situaticn  which  I  have  described  and  given  the 
figures  which  are  indisputable.  Lex  me  translate  the  situa- 
tion mto  a  personal  situation  as  described  in  a  recent  letter: 

I  have  never  been  a  waee  earner  a.«;  defined  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  but  have  l.ihored  ai:  mv  life  Have  been  a  black.smlth.  instal'- 
latton  man  for  liehtmo;  plants,  trucker,  and  have  labored  not  8 
hours  a  day  but  18  hours  U.  i  day  Have  had  the  courage  to  invest 
m  matpnal  good-;  tha<  were  siibject  to  taxation,  thus  have  had  to 
contribute  to  the  upkeep  of   the   Nation.     Now.   I   have   lost   it   all. 

The  «ioctal -security  law  has  nothing  to  offer  me,  even  the  small 
pittance  that  anyone  ran  cet  a.=  I  am  m  the  wrong  class.  And  a 
man  of  59  Ls  Just  out  ir;  any  case,  is  It  a  crime  that  deaervea 
penalty  to  have  become  old' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  signed  the  petition  to  discharge  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  from  further  con.sideration  of  H.  R, 
4199  during  the  first  scs-sion  of  this  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
and  my  name  is  sti'l  on  the  petition,  because  I  became  con- 
vinced very  early  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
disposed,  just  as  Chairman  Douchton  has  said,  "not  to  dis- 
turb the  program  at  pr--sent. '  and  the  only  way  that  appeared 
possible  to  get  action  wa.s  to  bring  leguslation  onto  the  floor 
by  petition.  It  was  generally  understood,  and  it  has  been 
publicly  stated  without  contradiction,  that  all  seven  of  the 
Republican  Membtr^^  of  the  committee  voted  for  considera- 
tion, but  that  the  LK-mocratic  majority  on  the  committee 
blocked  action. 

Also,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wnulri  not  consider  any  new  general 
iO'Stem   -suppcjxLed   by   a  direct   and   widely  distributed   tax 
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on  all  classes  of  the  population"  as  outlined  by  Ogden  Mills, 
and  as  proposed  in  the  systems  tiased  on  a  general  trans- 
actions tax.  I  offered  some  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  hoping  that  the  committee  might  take  up 
specific  amendments.  For  a  time,  it  seemed  they  might 
consider  such  action,  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  that 
administration  leaders  might  permit  such  legislation  to  be 
considered.  But  now  it  is  apparent  that  nothing  is  going  to 
be  done  on  these  or  any  other  of  the  many  measures  proposed 
ia  this  field. 

THE    SO-CAlX£D    LIXN    LAWS 

One  of  the  features  of  the  present  Social  Security  Act 
which  causes  most  resentment  is  the  so-called  lien  provi- 
sion. Under  this,  States  can — and  about  35  of  them  do — 
require  a  lien  on  any  personal  property  that  the  recipient 
of  old-age  assistance  may  receive.  So  on  July  30,  1937,  I 
introduced  H.  R.  8083 — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  wherein  repayment  may 
be  required  from  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  and  to  prevent 
requiring  the  same 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  clause  (7)  of  section  2  (a)  of  title  I 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Public,  No  271,  74th  Cong.)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(7)  that.  If  the  State  or  any  of  Its  political 
subdivisions  accepts  or  receives  any  amount  with  respect  to  old-age 
a.ssistance  under  this  plan,  it  shall  not  require  repayment  thereof 
from  any  recipient  of  old-age  assistance  nor  from  the  estate  of  any 
recipient  nor  shall  It  place  any  lien  against  the  same.  The  con- 
tribution from  the  Treasury  under  this  plan  with  respect  to  old-age 
assistance  is  to  be  accepted  by  the  State  or  any  of  its  political 
subdivisions  in  lieu  of  requiring  any  repayment  by  the  recipient 
thereof.  Should  any  recipient  voluntarily  reimburse  a  State  or  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions  for  old-age  assistance  extended  under 
this  plan,  a  proportionate  share  of  the  net  amount  so  received  shall 
be  promptly  paid  to  the  United  States." 

WORRY    IS    NOT  SKJURiTT 

I  recognize  the  argument  that  the  present  practice  may 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  applications  for  assistance  by  those  who 
are  to  care  for  themselves,  or  who  have  children  who  can 
do  so.  But  I  am  convinced  it  also  operates  to  keep  in  dis- 
tress people  who  really  need  the  help. 

Those  who  favor  the  present  lien  laws  mistakenly  think 
that  their  repeal  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.  I  was  advised 
by  Mr.  Prank  Bane.  Director  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
that  enactment  of  H.  R.  8083.  the  bill  I  proposed,  would  prob- 
ably cost  about  $200,000  annually,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned.  When  you  break  that  down  among 
the  States,  and  compare  that  with  the  millions,  and  even 
billions,  involved  in  the  whole  program,  you  find  it  is  a  very 
small  item.  The  cost  of  administering  and  making  collec- 
tions under  the  lien  laws  in  many  States  will  far  exceed  the 
amounts  that  will  ever  be  recovered. 

The  humane  basis  for  old-age  assistance  is  the  p)ension 
principle,  not  the  loan  idea.  The  aim  is  to  relieve  folks  from 
worry  in  their  later  years,  not  to  increase  it  by  having  them 
think  that  what  little  property  they  may  have  at  the  end 
may  be  taken  to  repay  the  aid  extended.  The  amount  that 
would  be  collected  is  negligible,  and  certainly  is  not  worth 
the  worry  that  will  be  caused.  Accordingly  I  introduced 
H.  R.  8083.  to  repeal  clause  (7)  of  section  2  (a)  of  title  I 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  which  is  the  basis  for 
such  repayment  agreements. 

ITFTT-FIFTT    FOR    MOTHERS'    PENSIONS 

Another  amendment  which  I  offered  was  H.  R.  6041,  to 
open  the  door  now  closed  for  my  State  to  share  in  the  aid  to 
dependent  children.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  place  grants  to  States  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  403  (a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one-third"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one-half";  and  section  403  (b)  (1)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "two-thirds"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one- 
lialf." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shaU  be  applicable 
only  to  payments  for  quarters  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  create  a  real 
mothers'  pension  system  in  my  State  of  South  Dakota. 
Many  of  our  counties  foimd  themselves  unable  to  provide 
cash  for  mothers'  pensions  last  winter.    The  Social  Security 


Act  offers  a  one-third  contribution  at  this  point,  while  It 
offers  50-50  cooperation  on  all  other  parts  of  the  program. 
The  last  South  Dakota  Legislature  authorized  the  State 
Welfare  Board  to  provide  "aid  to  dependent  children"  when 
the  Federal  Goveriunent  offered  to  match  funds  on  an  even 
basis.  My  amendment,  if  enacted,  would  do  this  and  make 
the  State  law  .perative. 

Th.is  change  was  noted  in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
American  Welfare  Association  and  has  received  favorable 
comment  by  several  students  of  the  social-security  problem. 

AN    IMPROVEMENT    IN    PENSIONS 

Another   amendment   would   raise   from   $30   to   $45   the 

monthly  amount  for  the  first  member  of  a  family  reaching 

the  age  of  62  toward  which  the  Federal  Government  would 

contribute  on  a  2  to  1  basis  instead  of  the  even  matching 

provided   in    the   present   law.    This   would   make   $75   per 

month  possible  for  a  married  couple  when  both  are  past  the 

age  of  62  and  would  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  State.    This 

amendment  was  also  offered  July  30,  1937.  and  was  H.  R. 

8082.     It  would  provide  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 

offer  to  contribute — 

An  amount  which  shall  be  used  exclusively  as  old-age  assistance, 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  of  the  sums  expended  during 
such  quarter  a.s  old-age  assistance  under  the  State  plan  with  re- 
spect to  each  individual  who  at  the  time  of  such  expenditure  Is  62 
years  of  age  or  older  and  Is  not  an  Inmate  of  a  public  Institution, 
not  counting  so  much  of  such  expenditure  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual (If  single,  or  if  married  and  living  with  bu&band  or  wife 
who  is  less  than  62  years  of  age)  for  any  month  as  exceeds  MS.  or 
with  respect  to  a  husband  and  wife  ( Lf  both  are  62  years  of  age  or 
over  and  living  together)  for  any  month  as  exceeds  $75. 

TTie  present  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  contribution 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  one -half  instead  of  the  two- 
thirds  proposed,  and  the  limit  is  $30  per  person. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the  most  desirable  solution  of 
the  pension  question,  but  it  would  be  a  substantial  improve- 
ment. The  cost  is  not  a  staggering  increase  for  the  Govern- 
ment and,  if  financed  by  "a  direct,  widely  distributed  tax," 
would  not  be  burdensome,  while  the  increase  for  the  indi- 
vidual in  many  cases  would  be  precisely  the  difference  be- 
tween suffering  and  a  modest  living.  Social  security,  if  it 
means  anj'thing,  must  mean  the  elimination  of  fear  and 
worry  in  old  age. 

CiaCTJLATION     NEEDED,    NOT    STAGNATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  when  our  approach  to  the 
old-age  problem  is  more  than  a  matter  of  pensions  or  assist- 
ance as  far  as  our  aged  people  are  concerned.  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  national  welfare.  When  a  system  is  in  operation 
that  withdraws  a  billion  dollars  from  the  workers  of  the 
country  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  we  find  ourselves 
going  into  the  downward  spiral  of  another  depression  be- 
cause political  spending  is  taking  the  place  of  private  pur- 
chasing p>ower,  it  is  time  to  do  something. 

The  obvious  natural  course  is  to  substitute  a  system  that 
will  increase  the  circulation  of  money,  not  tie  it  up;  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  biuld  and  spread  private  purchasing  power,  not 
destroy  it. 

The  fact  that  H.  R.  4199  proposed  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem from  that  standpoint  convinced  me  that  it  should  have 
consideration.  Presumably  it  is  not  a  jjerfect  bill  and  has 
defects.  But  the  matter  deserves  consideration  and  this  was 
the  measure  which  seemed  most  likely  to  open  the  whole 
problem. 

It  proposed  a  general  transactions  tax  with  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  collections  distributed.  It  approached  the  idea 
expressed  by  Ogden  Mills  of  a  simple  system  "supported  by  a 
direct  and  widely  distributed  tax  on  all  classes  of  population." 

It  is  true  that  confusion  and  dissension  have  handicapped 
any  attempt  to  secure  any  action  at  this  session.  Person- 
ally I  felt  that  I  could  not  commit  myself  to  some  hard-and- 
f£ist  amendments  that  were  proposed,  particularly  the  idea 
of  substituting  a  gross  income  tax  for  the  transactions  tax. 
We  tried  a  gross  income  tax  in  South  Dakota  and  substituted 
a  sales  tax  for  it.  We  found  that  the  gross  income  tax 
penalized  the  person  who  was  operating  at  a  loss. 

I  have  believed,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  still  believe,  that  this 
Congress  and  the  administration  will  rightly  be  charged  with 
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Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio 
Congress  has  been  unusual  in 
usual  In  that  with  its  two 
session  it  has  been  in  session 
its  convening  on  January  5, 
that  It  decided  one  of  the 
foundation  of  the  aovemmei^t 
should  not  be  permitted  to 
other  courts.    It  has  been 
many  millions  more  than 
It  has  been  unusual  in  that  In 
and  Its  tremendous  spending 
on  relief  and  unemployed 
indices  have  fallen  below  193: 

The  November  election  of 
velt  to  his  second  term  by  a 
two  small  btates  gave  him 
for  him  by  a  majority  of 
Democratic  Governor ,  a 
Democratic  State  ticket.     At 
In  Congress  by  18  Democratic 
Congressmen.     Five  of  these 
who  were  all  able  and 
election.     By  the  kindness 
my  district  I  was  reelected 
have  been  the  only  Republicah 
great  Republican  State  of  Oh  o 
The  majority  accorded  me  by 
was  considerably  larger  than 

This  large  vote  came  froih 
and  from  all  classes.    I  did 
sonal  qualities  that  I  might 
dence  that  the  voters  and  the 
and  approved  the  manner 
affairs  of  the  ofBce.     When 
tliKTtive  vote  of  confidence.  I 
more  efficient  service  to 
hope  I  have  done  so.    At 
slightest  detail  has  received 
great  weighty  matters  of 
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thought  and  most  conscientious 
at  my  post  of  dirty  here  In 
for  10^2  months  in  1937  and 
193S.     This  ccnstant  service 
pensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
ing  the  people  and  the 
in  my  district,  which  I 
others  during  the  coming 
breeses  of  some  northem 
the  many  attractive  fishing 
driving  the  roads  of  my 
with  the  people,  many  of 
of  the  terrilde  depression 
promises  no  icsplte:  and 
looking  to  Washington  for 
perplexities  come  to  a 
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Speaker,  the  Seventy-fifth 

many  ways.     It  has  been  un- 

r^ular  sessions  and  its  special 

practically  all  the  time  since 

1937.    It  has  been  unusual  in 

g|-eatest  Issues  raised  since  the 

namely,  that  the  Executive 

control  the  Supreme  Court  and 

urjusuai  that  it  has  appropriated 

other  peacetime   Congress. 

spite  of  aH  Its  experimentation 

schemes  there  are  more  peoi^e 

ever  before  and  the  business 

and  are  still  going  donvn. 

caniel  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 

tremendous  majority.    All  but 

thjeir  electoral  votes.    Ohio  went 

600.000.    Ohio  also  elected  a 

legislature,  and  the  full 

hat  time  Ohio  was  represented 

Congrressmen  and  6  Republican 

six  Republican  Congressmen. 

men,  were  defeated  in  that 

COTisideration  of  the  voters  of 

a  tremendous  majority.    To 

Congressman  reelected  in  the 

was  an  honorable  distinction. 

the  good  people  of  my  district 

the  normal  majority. 

Republicans  and  Democrats 

accept  It  as  due  to  any  per- 

pfjssess,  but  I  accepted  it  as  evi- 

citliens  appreciate  my  services 

which  I  had  conducted  the 

the  people  gave  me  this  dis- 

^lemnly  resolved  to  render  even 

if  I  could  possibly  do  so     I 

I  have  done  my  beet.    The 

^  personal  attention,  and  the 

have  been  given  my  best 

consideration.    I  have  been 

Wjashlngton  practically  every  day 

all  the  time  up  to  this  time  in 

In  Washington  has  been  ex- 

It  has  prevented  me  frwn  visit- 

and  other  public  gatherings 

have  enjoyed  doing.    While 

may  be  enjoying  the  cool 

or  lazily  fishing  In  one  of 

hjumts  of  the  country.  I  shall  be 

putting  myself  In  contact 

are  feeling  the  cruel  effects 

has  scourged  us  so  long  and 

of  whom  have  for  years  been 

■eBef — and  all  in  vain.     Manj* 

an.  but  there  are  many 
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pleasant  thoughts  that  come  also.  Congressmen  have  so 
many  thousands  of  opportunities  to  do  nice  things  for  nice 
people.  I  know  I  have  had  them.  I  hope  I  have  missed 
none  of  them. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  the 
legislative  program  pro.e^^ded  more  slowly  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it  in  my  time  a-s  h  Congre.ssman.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  Senate  was  busily  engaged  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Presidenr's  plan  to  "pjick  the  Supreme  Court." 
After  a  battle  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  proposal  Had  it  been  considered  in  the 
House  it  would  have  m"t  the  same  fate. 

Historians  in  the  future  will  consider  this  battle  as  one  of 
the  great  legislative  battles  tn  the  history  of  Congress.  The 
Issue  Involved  was  stupendous.  Had  it  been  decided  other- 
wise, dictatorship  wduld  .surely  have  been  our  next  step.  The 
debates  in  the  Senate  will  rank  with  the  debates  of  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun  To  have  served  in  Congress  when  such  a 
great  conflict  was  ragmg  was  a  rare  privilege.  To  have  seen 
the  splendid  reaction  of  the  people  of  the  country  was  an 
inspiration.  While  this  battle  was  fought  in  Washington,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  influence  of  "the  people 
back  home"  that  won  the  victory  Their  action  gives  proving 
weight  to  the  argument  that  "the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  Ood." 

In  the  present  .session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  there 
was  waged  another  of  the  fiercest  legislative  conflicts  that 
has  involved  the  House  during  my  tune  as  a  Congressman. 
I  refer  to  the  d^^feat  of  thp  reorganization  bill.  This  was 
another  victory  that  was  achieved  absolutely  by  "the  people 
back  home  "  The  way  the  people  reacted  against  this  threat- 
ened invasion  of  their  nghtvS  increased  our  faith  m  our  people 
and  their  capacity  to  appreciate  democracy.  Their  positive 
acuon  impressed  the  world  with  their  purpose  to  maintain 
this  Republic.  They  told  the  President,  in  effect,  that  he 
should  change  his  mad  cour.se  in  his  endeavor  to  seize  control 
of  the  courts  and  the  institutions  of  government  not  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  statutes.  I  gave  my 
best  efforts  toward  the  defeat  of  the  reorganization  bill.  I 
compliment  the  thousands  of  residents  of  Ohio  and  of  my  dis- 
trict for  their  courage  and  interest  in  writing  to  me  and 
others  expressing  their  opp<jsition  to  this  bill.  All  classes 
opposed  thi.s  bill.  The  rich  feared  confl-scation  of  their  prop- 
erty and  the  poor  feared  the  loss  of  their  liberties. 

AGRiruLTtmr 

Having  lived  on  a  farm  much  of  my  life  and  having  an 
abiding  interest  in  agriculture,  my  sympathies  naturally  run 
to  all  legislation  that  will  benefit  agriculture.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  for  all  legislation  that  I  thought  would  benefit 
the  farmers,  and  with  equal  consistency  and  fervor  I  have 
opposed  all  legislation  by  voice  and  vote  that  I  thought  was 
detrimental  to  the  farmer. 

Agriculture  is  the  largest  single  btisiness  in  the  United 
States.  One-fourth  of  our  people  make  their  living  from 
the  soil.  The  farmers  are  our  great e.st  consumers.  When 
they  are  prosperous  the  country  usually  is  prosperous.  When 
the  farmers'  income  fails  it  reflects  itself  in  the  empty  cash 
drawer  of  the  businessman  Agriculture  has  so  many 
branches  that  frequently  what  is  to  the  advantage  of  one  Is 
to  the  disadvantage  of  another  For  in!5tance,  a  high  price 
for  grain  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  grain  grower,  but  it 
might  be  to  the  di.sadvantage  of  the  dairyman  whose  cows 
consume  the  high-priced  grain  and  to  the  poultryman  and 
hog  raiser  who  is  also  a  purchaser  of  grain. 

I  have  steadfastly  oppased  all  legislation  that  seeks  to 
reduce  production  in  our  country  and  at  the  seime  time  en- 
courage im.portation  of  grams  or  meats  or  cotton  from  for- 
eign countries.  I  have  oppovsed  the  doctrine  of  scarcity 
when  we  have  so  many  people  hungry  and  on  relief.  I  have 
oppo.sed  legislation  that  has  under  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment sought  to  regiment  the  farmer  and  tell  him 
what  he  can  raise  and  what  he  cannot  and  where  he  can 
raise  It  and  where  he  cannot.    The  Sev^-nty -filth  Congress 
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has  passed  much  farm  legislation.  In  spite  of  all  such  leg- 
islation, I  heard  a  great  cotton  grower  from  Texas  say  a 
few  days  ago  that  cotton  was  lower  in  price  then  than  it  had 
been  any  time  since  the  Government  was  established.  Like- 
wise, as  the  farmers  in  my  district  know,  the  price  of  apples 
and  of  corn,  wheat,  and  other  farm  products  are  much  lower 
now  than  for  years — in  many  cases  es  much  as  50  percent. 
The  price  of  wheat  and  com  considered  on  the  base  of  a 
59-cent  dollar  is  almost  as  low  as  in  1932  and  1933.  This 
proves  the  fallacy  of  the  plan  calling  for  plowing  imder  the 
cotton  and  other  crops  and  the  killing  of  pigs  and  calves. 
It  never  pays  to  destroy.  Wealth  is  created  by  production 
and  not  by  destruction.  A  hog  gets  fat  from  what  he  eats 
and  not  from  what  he  does  not  eat.  A  man  prospers  by 
what  he  has  and  not  by  what  he  does  not  have.  I  cannot 
agree  to  a  program  of  wilKul  waste;  neither  do  the  fanners 
In  my  district. 

LABOR 

During  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I  supported  labor  legis- 
lation consistently.  For  my  record  I  gladly  refer  to  the  leaders 
of  the  various  labor  groups.  The  present  Bituminous  Coal 
Act  was  passed  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  I  was  disap- 
pointed when  some  of  those  appointed  to  administer  it  failed 
so  completely  in  their  work.  The  Commission,  under  the  lash 
of  politics,  listened  to  the  voice  of  two  or  three  "big  shot  poli- 
ticians," who  thought  more  of  jobs  for  their  henchmen  than 
of  the  interest  of  the  miners  and  the  coal  producers.  These 
politicians  have  been  publicly  condemned  so  much  that  I  hope 
they  will  keep  their  hands  off  this  Commission  so  that  it 
can  function  as  the  law  provides. 

Very  important  legislation  in  the  interest  of  railroad  men 
was  passed  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  I  am  glad  that  I 
was  in  position  to  render  valuable  assistance  ir  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  So  far  this  legislation  has  been  operating 
satisfactorily, 

SOCIAL   SECTJEITT   AND   RK1.1KF 

Social-security  legislation  has  been  strengthened.  I  have 
consistently  supported  old-age-pension  and  blind-pension 
legislation.  Likewl.se,  I  favor  adequate  relief  for  all  those 
unable  to  care  for  themselves.  They  should  be  assisted.  I 
oppose  waste  and  dishonest  handling  of  relief  money  and 
provisions.  I  think  it  should  be  made  a  crime  for  any 
relief  ofBcials  to  attempt  to  influence  the  vote  of  any  person 
on  relief. 

FLOOD    CONTROL 

Within  about  3  weeks  after  the  convening  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  on  January  3,  1937,  the  Ohio  Valley  was  visited 
by  the  most  destructive  flood  in  its  history.  The  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  fronts  on  the  Ohio  River 
for  about  165  miles.  I  cooperated  vigorously  with  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  with  the  Red  Cross  in  bringing  relief 
to  the  stricken  people  in  the  flooded  areas.  I  need  not  tell 
the  .story  of  the  flood  here  again,  for  I  have  told  it  many  times 
on  the  floor  of  tills  House.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Govern- 
ment responded  nobly  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  spent  in  my  district  alone  for  the  relief  of  the  many 
thousands  who  needed  it.  With  this  help  and  with  their  own 
indomitable  courage  our  people  have  worked  themselves  out  of 
this  dire  calamity,  and  if  general  prosperity  would  smile 
again,  they  would  be  encouraged  to  go  forward  again. 

I  have  been  acctised  of  being  persistent  in  my  efforts  to 
secure  flood  relief  for  my  district.  I  am  willing  to  admit  the 
charge.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  in  my 
district,  the  Army  engineers  are  busily  engaged  in  construct- 
ing a  $4,000,000  flood  wall  to  protect  that  city.  The  city  has 
contributed  its  part  as  required  by  law.  This  is  the  first  work 
of  this  kind  ever  done  in  the  Ohio  Vtdley.  In  addition  to 
assisting  the  cities  of  my  own  district,  I  am  glad  that  I  was 
able  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  passage  of  the  Whitting- 
ton  bill  in  this  session  of  Congress.  We  have  been  working 
for  this  for  years.  This  law  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  other 
cities  along  the  Ohio.  It  also  contains  a  provision  for  the 
construction  of  the  Blue  Stone  Dam  abovt  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
This  will  be  a  gigantic  structure  and  wiU  hold  great  volumes 
of  water  from  the  Kanawha  and  in  case  of  a  flood  from  the 


rains  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  Ohio  this  dam  and  reser- 
voir will  take  2  or  3  feet  off  of  the  crest  of  floods  at  Point 
Pleasant  and  points  below. 

KOASS 

The  fight  begun  by  me  about  5  years  ago  as  representing 
the  views  of  the  rural  mail  carriers  and  township  trustees 
of  southern  Ohio  and  others  seeking  a  division  of  Federal 
money  for  the  benefit  of  cotmtry  roads  has  flnai^y  been 
successful.  It  is  now  a  national  policy  for  F^ederal  road  funds 
to  t>e  divided  so  that  rural  routes  may  be  Included.  AH  appro- 
priations of  Federal  funds  for  road  purposes  provided  for  in 
the  Seventy-flfth  Congress  contains  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  at  least  25  percent  shall  go  toward  the  upkeep  of  coun- 
try roads.  This  Is  as  It  should  be  and  is  for  the  benefit  ol 
rural  mail  routes,  school-bus  routes,  and  market  roads. 

BT7HAL  ELBCTEinCATIOH 

Much  favorable  legislation  has  been  enacted  to  aid  rural 
electrification.  I  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  and  pas- 
sage of  all  such  legislation.  Ohio  is  the  leading  State  in 
rural  electrification.  A  large  project  is  being  proposed  in  my 
district  now.  I  favor  this  because  it  brings  electricity  to 
rural  people  and  under  the  present  laws  the  Government  will 
get  its  money  back. 

PUBLIC    BtriLDINGS 

I  have  secured  for  my  district  much  financial  assistance  In 
the  construction  of  public  buildings — new  post-office  build- 
ings have  been  erected  at  Wellston  and  at  Nelsonville  and 
Jackson  and  new  post-office  buildings  will  soon  be  erected  at 
Pomeroy  and  Middleport.  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  addi- 
tional post -office  buildings  for  my  district.  Money  spent  in 
this  way  is  not  wasted.  I  have  gotten  millions  of  dollars 
in  various  kinds  of  aid  for  new  public  buildings.  One  large 
hospital  is  functioning  for  the  relief  of  the  people.  More 
than  two  dozen  splendid  new  sch(X)I  buildings  have  l>een  con- 
structed. These  are  to  be  seen  in  all  sections  of  the  district. 
These  were  needed  improvements.  Many  water  projects, 
sewer  projects,  and  road  projects  have  been  procured.  These 
have  employed  many  thousands  of  men.  I  have  encouraged 
no  useless  projects  nor  any  wasteful  spending. 

rOREST    LAND    TTSAC;i:    PBOGKAMS 

In  each  of  the  six  counties  of  the  Tenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  there  is  much  waste  lanB.  It  is  of  little  value 
and  brings  in  but  a  small  amount  of  taxes.  Several  years 
ago  I  became  actively  interested  in  getting  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service  interested  in  this  land.  The  State  of  Ohio 
for  years  has  held  out  hopes  that  these  lands  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  State  for  forestry  purposes.  The  State  did  take 
over  a  few  small  areas.  The  United  States  Forestry  Service 
came  in  about  4  years  ago  and  has  purchased  many  thousands 
of  acres  and  is  acttially  improving  the  land  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  that  splendid  organization.  There 
are  many  public-spirited  men  in  our  district  vitally  interested 
in  a  program  to  increase  these  purchases.  I  am  enthusi- 
astically interested  and  am  glad  to  report  that  only  a  few 
days  ago  the  Congress  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  land.  I  hope  the  President  approves  this 
additional  appropriation. 

Already  the  United  States  Forestry  Service  has  done  much 
good  in  our  section.  There  are  two  complete  forestry  stations 
established  in  this  forest  unit.  More  will  come  when  more 
land  is  purchased. 

THI     VB;trVTTJS     LAKI 

In  Lawrence  County,  in  my  district,  is  being  constructed  by 
the  United  States  Forestry  Servic^e  a  large  earthen  and  con- 
crete dam  and  spillway.  This  will  impound  a  lake  of  water 
comprising  nearly  200  acres,  much  of  which  will  be  from  30  to 
35  feet  deep.  This  lake  will  bti  between  rugged  hills  and 
amid  most  picturesque  scenery.  Ample  prx)vlslon  will  be  made 
for  bathing  beaches,  playgrounds,  and  other  healthful  en- 
tertainments. This  lake  will  be  stocked  with  fish  and  con- 
trolled strictly  under  the  regulations  governing  qatlcnal 
parks.  Around  this  lake  will  be  built  a  roadway  through 
the  timber  and  along  the  ridges.  Here  it  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted will  be  constructed  hundreds  of  summer  homes  and 
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cabizxs.     The  GoTtmnient 
the  lake.  12.000  acres  in  all. 
miles  of  this  lake. 

Because  of  lack  of  funds 
surnwuntuble  obstacles,  the 
eral  times  to  give  up  this  ptojecL 
dlfllcult  negoUaUons  we  wer' 
the  approved  llsl  and  eventuflly 
place  of  being  the  Forest 
little  money  from  one  fund 
service,  and  machinery  froi^ 
the  assistance  of  a  forestry 
commence  this  project.    I 
atlon  received  from  the  vattous 
confidently  predict  that  the 
clals  In  purchaslni?  this  I2j000 
tlon    of    this    lake    wlE    be 
patrona«e    of    thousands    o 
faculties. 


Lefflslatlon    providing    an 
Spanish  War  veterans  was 


all   the  land  stirroundlnr 
A  million  people  live  within  6C< 


Service' 
a  ad 


and  many  other  apparently  un- 

■\3rest  Service  was  forced  sev- 

After  much  eilort  anc 

able  to  hold  this  project  or. 

to  have  it  advanced  to  tht- 

s  major  iM"oJect.    With  £. 

a  few  supplies  from  another 

another  direction,  and  wiLti 

C.  C.  camp,  we  were  able  U) 

appreciate  the  splendid  cooper- 

Government  agencies.     1 

Judgment  of  the  forestry  offl- 

acre  tract  and  the  construe  ■ 

abundantly    justified    by    thi' 

people    who    will    enjoy    iu 


Increase  In  the  pensions  of 
passed  a  few  da^-s  ago.  Con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  tie  President  signed  this  bill.  I 
favored  this  legislation  f roml  the  beginning,  as  I  have  ccn- 
Mstently  favored  all  pension  leRlslatlon. 

Two  bins  were  passed  providing  more  favorable  advantages 
to  the  widows  of  World  Waj  veterans.  I  am  sorry  that  we 
were  not  able  to  pass  the  Oasquc  WU.  which  provides  a  pen- 
sion to  all  deserving  and  dependent  widows  of  World  War 
veterans  regardless  of  wheih<'r  the  veteran  died  of  a  service - 
connected  disability.  The  Oawjue  WIl  Is  similar  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  me  several  years  8 go  which  was  approved  by  the 


veterans  tinanlmously. 


There  should  be  a  close 


TAXrS   A>1}    SPZmiSG 


1 


business  worse  than  in  1 
ever  before,  with  Imminent 
third  of  the  raifa-oads.  wl 
recorded  on  the  stock  mar 
tional  Income  faHlnc  every 


elationship  between  taxes  and 
spending,  but  there  seems  to  iiave  been  none  in  the  considera- 
UODS  of  the  present  administration.  They  spend  all  they  caja 
get  regardless  of  what  they  already  owe.  They  borrow  money 
by  the  millions  to  spend  unwsely.  Borrowmg  to  spend  with- 
out making  any  provision  to  repay  is  wicked.  It  is  morally 
wrong.  It  is  placing  a  burd(  n  on  future  generations  that  is 
not  Justly  theirs.  It  Is  failing  to  assiune  the  burden  whic.i 
rightfully  belongs  to  this  generation.  It  may  cause  future 
generations  to  lose  their  patnotlsm  for  our  great  country-.  It 
Ls  Inviting  repudiation.  Repudiation  of  obligations  of  the 
Oovemment  made  to  peopl<  who  handed  the  Qovemmert 
thetr  hard-earned  money  for  Its  bonds  and  Treasury  notes 
win  mean  the  destruction  of  the  Government. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Wairs  and  Means  Committee,  whose 
duty  It  is  to  provide  the  meina  and  ways  of  carrying  on  the 
Ooremment.  I  am  In  position  to  know  how  discouraging  It  s 
to  lay  upon  the  backs  of  the  suffering  people  the  burdin  if 
additional  taxes  when  I  kno<  r  that  much  of  It  Is  going  to  tc 
wasted  and  used  to  elect  a(  ministration  favorites  to  offlc  ■. 
It  Is  eoctlng  about  139,000.000  a  day  to  carry  on  the  op«<ra- 
tlons  of  the  Government.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  almost 
every  year  Roosevelt  has  been  tn  ofBce  we  have  Increased  tfce 
taxes,  still  the  Government  ks  spending  about  tlO.000.000  a 
day  in  excess  of  Its  recrtptsJ  We  owe  the  largest  debt  any 
nation  ever  owed,  and  it  is  Increasing  daily.    The  Presider  t 

of  scores  of  measures  for  the 
one  single  measure  for  savii^g 


of  the  people  appreciate  this,  they  will  call  for  a  change. 
The  Flepubllcan  Party  mu  t  be  ready  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  the  country  back. 

Several  years  aj.o  I  resolved  to  vote  against  these  wild 
spending  programs  until  the  administration  showed  n  dif- 
ferent attitude.  Our  Ways  and  Means  Committee  prepared 
a  tax  bill  this  year  aft<'r  about  3  months  of  solid  work  on 
it.  In  spite  of  tlie  protest.?  of  busmes.smen  and  labor  who 
wanted  the  imdivlded -profits  tax  stricken  from  the  law,  the 
Etemocratic  majoruy  of  the  committee  retained  it.  The 
committee  also  included  a  new  tax  never  before  heard  of — 
a  special  tax  on  family  or  closely  held  corporations.  The 
Republican  membership  of  the  committee  and  several  Demo- 
cratic members  cppu.-^ed  both  these  taxes.  We  were  able  to 
strike  out  the  family  corporation  tax  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  the  undivided- 
profits  tax  was  stricken  out.  But  when  the  bill  went  to  con- 
ference between  M-mbers  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
House  conferees,  under  the  la^h  of  the  White  House,  rein- 
stated the  tax  in  a  modified  form.  I  voted  against  the  bill 
on  final  passage,  and  I  am  sure  a  large  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents approve  my  action.  Tlie  bill  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  President  because  it  wac  not  drastic  enough  against 
the  taxpayer,  and  he  refused  to  sign  it,  but  it  became  a  law 
without  his  signature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  .sav  there  .should  be  a  close  relationship 
between  taxes  and  spendint^.  The  Seventy -fifth  Congre.ss  has 
been  the  most  extravagant  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. Millions  upon  millions  wiU  be  spent  to  elect  favorite 
Democratic  Senators  and  Congres-snien  and  to  defeat  other 
Senators  and  Cungressaitn.  The  people  should  rise  up  in 
their  might  as  they  did  against  the  atiempttd  packing  of  the 
Supreme  Court  aiid  a^  they  d*d  against  the  reorganization 
bill. 

The  followmg  figure.s  and  quoiation.s  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  T.^BER  in  the  Co.ngkession.u.  Ii£CORD  cf  June  7,  1938,  shows 
the  sad  plight  of  our  nai.oiial  finances.  These  show  that  the 
last  sfs.^ion  of  Con£;rs:.s.~:  appropriated  many  millions  more 
than  there  was  ever  appropriated  in  any  peacetim.e  Congress, 
These  figures  show  a  deficit  of  eight  thousand  millions  for 
this  session  of  Congress: 

Mr   T.^FJR    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yiHd  myst-if  20  minutep 
Mr    Ch.iirman    including  this  bi;i.  th:s  CongTe.s.s  will  have  appro- 
priated by  thp  rime  the  conferrncr  report?:  that   ar>^   now  pending 
are  di--pL.*<'d     f  and  this  bill  disposed  of,  the  foll'-wing  amount*  of 
moncv 

Deparimei.i  of  Aij:  icul-ure $1.  106.  550,  0<:»0 

Dl.strlct    >r  C  •I'.r..;..a    -_—> 49.392,000 

Indep*T.dent  offices 1   597  000,  000 

Interior  tJcpartment ,».«...._. 868,  000,  (XX) 

Lfglalative. 21,  662.  000 

Njvy     ...      _ 576,500  000 

State   Justice   rrmmorce,  and  LAbor .- 1.32,000  000 

Trea*ury-Potit   Offlci-    . 3,964,000,000 

War  Dtpurttneni 

MUlury $49fl.  0«;0  OOO 

Nonmliit.iry ;:jO.  UOO,  ouO 


has  insisted  on  the  passage 
spending  of  money,  but  not 
money  that  I  can  recall. 
Tbe  iltnatlon  is  tragic,    ^ake  no  mistake  about  tt.    Wlt^ 

with  more  unemployed  than 
ptcy  threatened  for  one- 
ttae  slowest  day  for  20  yeais 
a  few  days  ago,  with  the  na^ 
ly,  we  find  the  administration 
Ixxttctlng  about  10  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try for  trytng  to  carry  on  business.  The  plan  seems  to  fce 
to  take  from  tlMse  wiio  have  all  they  have  and  to  prever.t 
anybody  from  ever  making  a  ay  more.    When  the  gieat  ma^s 


Total   . 

Rehcf  dettrh  ncy . 

rirst    deficiency.. .___.___ 

Insect  rontmL 

Suf^ar  nnd  crop  loan  re<«ohitlnn  .. 

The  alleged  reli-f  MU  now  pondinR  li.  c< inference- .. 

Senate  axneiidni«>nt  to  ihat  bli!  now  pendiuj? 

Second  dcfScU'ncy  bill  now  pending  her" 


•746.  000  000 

360,000,000 

30,  000,  OOO 

2,  000,000 

74, 000  000 

3.251.000,000 

612.0<X),  OOO 

382.  600.  000 


Total  appropriations  for  this  .session  of  Con- 
gress .    13,  4i56.  000.  000 

It  may  be  •2CO.0OO.0«X)  lo  *300,000,iX)0.  more  or  less,  depending  on 
the  floal  conference  r.  p<.  rts. 

Now,  we  have  sn  to  -rii.=  idrr  that  probably  one-half  billion  of 
these  appropriations  w;'.!  have  been  .spent  by  the  30th  of  June,  and 
protmbly  only  a^cut  S60  fXX).000  out  of  the  $700,000,000  In  the 
Interior  bill  on  iho  apnrf'priation  of  1700.000,000  to  the  reclamation 
fund  will  be  spent  in  the  ftsc-ai  year  1939 

This  means  that  pmbablv  therf>  will  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  the  flscai  year  193^)-  and  it  locks  as  though  It  Is  going  to  be 
apent^  the  sum  of  $12.5(X).000,000 

At  the  present  time  tht-  revenues  nre  dropping  very  markedly. 
The  income  tax  that  rome.-:  m  In  March  und  Junt  of  1939.  the  last 
h^lt  ol  the  flscal  year,  te  going  to  drop  off  very  markedly. 
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Prankly,  I  do  not  see  how  the  revenue,  when  you  consider  the 
cSrcp  In  social-security  taxes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  can  be  much 
more  than  $4,500,000,000. 

This  means  we  are  facing  a  deficit  in  the  next  flscal  year  of  ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000. 

Included  in  the  amount  that  can  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury, 
but  not  Included  in  these  appropriations.  Is  something  like  $1,800,- 
000  000  of  R.  F.  C.  loans  that  can  be  made.  So  that  they  can  really 
go  a  long  way  beyond  the  $12,500,000,000  in  the  year  1939  that  I 
have  referred  to. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  In  the  election  in  November 
1938  the  people  will  elect  enough  Senators  and  Congressmen 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  stop  this  wild  spending  spree 
before  it  is  everlastingly  too  late.  Let  us  encourage  business, 
so  that  labor  may  find  employment,  and  when  this  is  done  we 
can  more  easily  care  for  the  needy.  When  this  is  done 
threats  of  communism  and  dictatorship  will  cease  and  Amer- 
ica will  again  be  a  prosperous  and  contented  Nation. 


Encourage  the  Production  of  Wealth 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to 
Washington  for  the  special  session  last  November,  I  was 
asked  what  I  thought  would  be  accomplished.  My  answer 
was  that  it  would  depend  on  whether  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration were  ready  to  encourage  the  production  of  new 
wealth  or  whether  the  idea  prevailed  that  prosperity  would 
come  from  spending  surpluses,  past,  present,  and  future. 

I  further  said  that  I  believed  that  we  needed  a  larger 
national  income  to  bring  about  a  greater  purchasing  power. 
Dividing  a  shrinking  income  from  a  reduced  production  is 
not  prosperity.  So  I  said  that  I  would  like  to  see  legisla- 
tion that  would  encourage  the  production  of  new  wealth, 
and  that  I  would  be  skeptical  of  a  legislative  program  "to 
rai.se  wages  and  reduce  prices"  unless  a  way  was  provided 
for  the  producer,  miner,  and  farmer  to  get  returns  that 
would  let  him  raise  wages,  reduce  prices,  and  pay  his  taxes. 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  have  consistently  worked 
toward  that  goal.  I  have  supported  the  measures  that  were 
designed  to  increase  the  real  Income  of  the  Nation  and  have 
opposed  measures  that  tended  to  break  it  down. 

THE  FARM  BILL   NOT  PERrECT  BXTT  BZTTZR 

I  did  not  regard  the  farm  bill  as  perfect;  I  voted  for  sev- 
eral amendments  in  our  consideration  of  it;  I  was  willing 
to  let  it  go  back  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  iron  out 
some  of  the  kinks  and  voted  to  let  them  work  on  it  some 
more;  but  when  that  failed.  I  voted  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage  because  I  believed  It  was  a  better  farm  bill — it  pro- 
vided a  better  soil-conservation  program  than  what  we  had 
as  far  as  my  farmers  were  concerned. 

It  set  up  a  wheat-loan  program  and  a  crop-Insurance  pro- 
gram, which  we  did  not  have  imder  the  old  law.  It  created 
four  regional  laboratories  to  work  on  new  markets  and  uses 
for  surplus  products.  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  that  definite 
step  forward.  My  farmers  do  not  come  under  the  com  sec- 
tion of  the  act. 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  have  worked  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  of  this  country,  especially  for 
those  with  which  I  am  familiar  In  western  South  Dakota, 
the  district  that  I  have  the  honor  and  the  duty  to  represent. 
I  have  sought  to  restore  the  tariff  of  1930  on  manganese, 
because  it  is  the  No.  1  essential  mineral  which  we  need  and 
have  but  are  not  producing.  In  my  district  Is  the  largest 
known  reserve  in  this  country,  equal  to  all  other  known 
reserves.  I  am  confident  that  a  legitimate  protection  to  this 
as  an  infant  industry  will  mean  the  development  of  these 


deposits,  the  placing  of  hundreds  of  men  at  work,  and  liter- 
ally the  creation  of  new  wealth. 

Progress  has  been  made,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  spring,  for 
the  first  time,  we  saw  domestic  manganese  purchased  by  the 
United  States  Navy,  giving  the  he  forever  to  the  claim  that 
domestic  manganese  could  not  m^eet  specifications. 

ESTABLISHED   50   PERCEVT  PBOTKCTIGN 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  my  resolution  of 
Inquiry  (H.  Res.  403)  brought  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  definite  statement  that  tariffs  once  reduced  50  percent 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  would  not 
thereafter  be  reduced  further  by  use  of  the  new  rate  as  a 
new  base.  In  view  of  the  fact  tha,t  the  proposed  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom  had  listed  for  concession 
several  items  on  which  the  tariff  had  already  been  reduced 
50  percent,  several  people  have  told  me  they  regarded  that 
resolution  of  inquiry  as  the  most,  important  single  event  of 
the  session  in  protecting  the  income  of  domestic  producers 
in  all  lines. 

The  cause  of  our  domestic  ores — tin.  manganese,  feldspar, 
and  bentonite,  and  others — I  have  pleaded  not  only  before 
the  committee  on  trade  agreements  but  before  committees 
of  House  and  Senate  dealing  with  legislation  that  might 
affect  them,  and  before  the  various  departments,  including 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  two  investigations 
of  our  resources  will  result  this  year.  One  will  be  a  field 
study  by  experts  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Another  will 
be  a  visit  by  a  congressional  committee. 

WHERE    PURCHASING    POWER    HAS    CONE 

I  regret  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  majority  leaders 
In  charge  of  the  legislative  program  have  not  seen  fit  to  per- 
mit us  to  consider  amendments  or  changes  In  the  social- 
security  program.  I  heard  the  majority  leader  say  on  the 
House  floor  that  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  imderstand 
why  the  so-called  recession  had  come  upon  the  country. 
Surely  he  was  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  so-called  old-age 
insurance  for  wage  earners  has  taken  from  the  wage  earners 
ol  the  country  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  biUion  dollars  since 
January  1,  1937.  Here  are  the  figures  of  the  wage-tax 
collections: 

Calendar  year   1937 $492  813.  608.  32 

1938,  to  May  31 211.  625,  619  35 


Total    collected 704,  449,  227  67 

And  here  is  what  has  been  returned  to  the  workers: 

1937,  pajinent  of  50,931  claims  for $1,211,207.57 

1938,  payment  97,965  claims 3,  713,  155  37 


Total  returned 4,934.362.94 

TTiose  are  the  figures  given  me  by  the  Information  section 
of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Tliey  show  clearly  one  of  the 
contributing  causes  to  lost  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
wage  earners.  They  have  had  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  taken  from  them  and  their  employers  in  wage 
taxes  In  17  months.  Where  has  the  money  gone?  Into  Gov- 
ernment I  O  U's  to  finance  the  deficit  caused  by  spending 
surpluses  the  Treasury  did  not  have. 

We  are  about  to  engage  on  another  large  spending  pro- 
gram. I  voted  for  it,  as  did  many  other  members,  reluctantly. 
Voted  for  it  because  the  deepening  depression  made  it  appar- 
ent that  something  had  to  be  done  to  prevent  suffering.  The 
need  for  this  vast  relief  program,  however,  is  tragic  evidence 
that  repression  is  not  the  way  to  recovery. 

More  people  are  out  of  work  today,  they  tell  us,  than  at  any 
time  in  5  years.  They  must  be  fed.  work  must  be  provided, 
and  somehow  we  must  muddle  through  imtil  there  Is  a  major- 
ity in  this  Congress  which  will  support  a  real  recovery  pro- 
gram that  means  producing  new  wealth  and  increasing  the 
national  income. 

PROJECTS   TKAT  PRODUCE   INCOm 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  urge.  I  have  urged  from  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
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I  hav«  pleaded  with  the 

frlve  preference  In  work  pro 
Incremse  the  ability  ol  the 

In  my  particular  section 
Iffoiects.    Some  are  under 
now     When  this  era  has 
I  sirxrrely  hope  that  there 
type  that  will  be  sell -liquidating 
us  Mot  only  to  pay  the  bill 
acainst  future  adversity, 
rainfall. 

During  the  debate  on  th< 
inquiry,  I  offered  this  a£  a 


J€CtS 

people 


way 
passed 
wil 


whch 


Production  of  new  vealtli 
)otM  at  n-aJ  wa«;M.    Projects  tbs : 
lanf^  ma  me  aialnUln  a  program 
wpalih  we  will  have  the  relief 
country      •      •      •     "njOT-e  i«  r»o 
puTct^aalni;  power,  real  wealth,  ii 
While  people  are  on  a  relief  wagi 


relief  bill,  in  response  to  an 
piiescnption  for  recovery: 

E  icours^ment  of  progress.     Kegulu* 

permlt  and  promote  ■ell-help      lis 

at  dUcouragtng  the  pro4ucLicn    if 

(nd  unemployiaent  problem  in   tMs 

XMSlbUlty  and  no  proapect  that  reil 

going  to  be  created  Ic  this  country 

and  we  are  on  a  relieJ  economy. 


We  need  a  phil(»ophy  of  p  -oepertty. 


Is  Thomas  JefFersan  Dead? 


EXTENSION 


HON.  SAMUEL 


OK 


IX  THE  HOUSE  O 
Thursday.  June  16  'teoisiatit^ 

Mr.  PETTENOILL.    Mr 
4.  1826.  the  flfUeth  anniversajry 
tion  of  Independence,  couriers 
•lopes    of    Mantlcello.     As 
Charleston.  Washington.  Phi 
to  the  tiny  hamlets  hid 
newspapers  day  by  day.  In 
headlines  'JefTerson  Is  Dead 

And  on  the  hill  slope  he 
be  loved,  a  stone  slab  was 
written  by  the  man  himself: 


VI>I.AN.\ 

REPRESENTATIVES 

day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1918 


Her*  wa«  bur'.ed  Thomas  Je? 
American  Independence  nf  lY 
freedom,  aud  father  of  the 


aod 


huX 

witen 


But  despite  these  proofs 
they  were  never  wholly  belie^v 
not  accept  them.    Millions 
They  refused  to  believe  thait 
which  made  him  Jefferson 
now  be  nameless  and  forgotten 
and  the  truths  be  taught. 

There  have  been  times 
been  shaken.    One  of  theai 
Only  S3  years  later  Lincoln 

The  prlnciplea  of  Jefferaon 
ttm  aoamty.  aad  yet  taey  «re 
of  racccAs. 

A  goMTation  later  Senato^ 
•etts.  recQgniaed  that  men 
log.  but  held — 


wo -Id 


The  perfect   aasurasioe  that 

^>plnlr.n    Qf   TtUHDM  JcfleXSOa 

floanltlnd  on  the  other,  the 
him  way  of  thlnklii« 

Still  later  Axidrew  J.  Man 
my  well-loved  colleague  In 

The  political  phUoeophy  of 


•     •      •     If  Jefferson  was  wroi^g 
right.  Jefferson  is  rtgkt. 

We  come  to  1W8.    We  return 
wtiese  Jefferson  was  the  fliit 
and    defend    constitutional 


department  chiefs  that  they 

to  those  projects  which  will 

to  make  a  living. 

have  tirged  water  conservation 

and  we  are  worfcinK  ©n  otheis 

and  we  start  to  pay  the  bill 

be  somf  improvements  of  tho 

s</ine  things  that  v;\ll  help 

but  also   CO  give  as  prot-ection 
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Speaker,  an  the  afternoon  of  July 

of  the  signing  of  the  Declari- 

spurred  their  horses  down  tJie 

they    proceeded    to    Richmond. 

adelphia.  New  York.  Boston,  aiid 

ocean  and  wilderness,  tJie 

(!ver- widening  circle,  earned  tiie 


beteveen 


imbed  .so  often,  .shaded  by  trees 
laid  inscribed  with  these  words 


er^ion    author  of  the  Declarat.O!:  rt 
BTfttute    of    Virginia    for    religiLUB 
Unl^lerBlty  of  Virginia. 


his  passing,  for  over  a  century 

ed.    A  great  political  party  did 

other  Americans  rejected  the  ii. 

the  essence  of  Jefferson,  that 

without  which  the  man  woLid 

,  the  principles  he  fought  for. 

been  buried  beneath  the  sli.b. 

this  faith  of  his  friends  has 

friends  was  Abraham  Lincooi. 

fkid: 


ttie  tefinttioD*  and  axlonu  of  a 
and  evaded  wltti  no  amall  ah'sw 


dCDlAd 


Oeorge  F.  Hoar,  of  Massacha- 
sdmetimes  waader  from  his  teaci- 


or  any  question  erf   lllierty.   if  tie 

ot^nd  on  one  aide  and  tii^e  opinion  of 

win  in  the  end  come  around  '.o 


to  the  city  by  the  Potomac 

President  to  swear  to  prote^?t 

government,    its    separation    of 


powers,  its  checks  and  balance^  and  we  find  these  checks  and 
balances  ."^Ughuntily  r»'ff  rrt'd  to  by  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  as  ■•fradgets."  and  we  find  many 
oth^^r  m^  n  u.-"in.;  ni^iny  o:he:-  w.rd.s, 

Wc  art  led  to  abk  if  any  part  of  Jefferson  has  escaped  mor- 
tality. The  "axioms  cf  a  frte  society"  are  sneenngly  described 
as  "gradgeLs"  belOigmp  to  the  "hors^'  and  buggy"  days. 
"These  pxprf-s^ic!: .,  d.!]>  riiii,'  ;:;  fc:m.  are  identical  in  object 
and  effect  the  supplanting  of  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment." Such  was  Linccin  i  description  of  Eimtlar  sneers  at 
Jefferson  in  18j9. 

Still  the  question  reraain=  In  fact,  with  the  single  possible 
exception  of  the  msani'y  that  mm  call  war.  the  most  serious 
of  all  quesDons  facir:?:  .\mrr.ca  and  the  masses  of  mankind 
everj-uhere  is  whether  Thomas  Jefferson  is  dead. 


ague.  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
(longress,  was  also  certain  that— 

Igr    Jefferson  will  take  caw  of  ltae.f. 
America  is  wrong.     II  America  Is 


Wealthy— But  Hon*!  Know  It 


EXTKXSIUN  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  RLOOM 

I  OF    XKVV    YORK 

TX  THF  HOUSE  Mi-    KEPKESFNTATIVES 
Wcdriefiday.  June  15   <  legi:<latr'c  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14), 


ARTICLE  BY   BEPN'ARR   MACFADDEN 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr  Speak-^r.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  th'-  Rfcord  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
BeiTiarr  Macfadrien,  vthich  appeared  in  the  June  11  issue  of 
Liberty  undt*r  the  heading  "Wealthy — But  Don't  Know  It": 

Thotio  who  .-.-p  reared  amcr.^  riches  have  but  little  appri>clation 
of  ItP  value  Thev  rev-r  appreciate  the  w"3tcr  until  the  well  runs 
dry      B<-me  people  l(?ck  th"^  p*.ab!e  door  after  the  hors^  i.=!  (jone 

T*-o  old  bac  eic-r-'  w-'re  iivms;  ^n  a  fann  where  the  soil  was  eo 
poor  they  barely  lu.ia--  a  iiv;i;^  Some  prospectors  came  along 
and  fou:;ri  thn'  'hn  ^-'rv.-,  t;.;i"  'xvrt  u.-t-d  u>r  tl.eir  fences  on  thia 
farm  c(  ritairuJ  (toicl  (l^'tKv:T.s  iw.d  would  br.ne  rhfm  riches  be- 
yond their  wi.aest  dream        Th>  y  were  rich   and  did   net   knew   It. 

Ihai  i.^  rea.ly  a  h'l.u^  ci.ta;iar.st)n  tij  lUe  status  ot  the  people 
of  tliis  cou,.".ir.'  a:  thu.  time,  bon.e  f  u,s  may  not  be  nch  hnan- 
claily  Wf*  mav  have  to  work  long  riours  Life  may  seem  extremely 
diflicult  But  If  we  were  to  compare  the  environments  and  privi- 
legLf^  of  even  our  citizens  on  the  dole  with  the  vForkers  that  are 
support. J  !.^  ')€  well  o2  In  many  foreign  couiuncs,  we  would  and 
even  our  c  r-.anty  victim.";  arf'  taken  earn  oi  far  be'ttr  than  many 
of  the  workers  abro«»ri  wh  '  .>ir.'  -uppo.scd  'o  be  above  what,  these 
foreigners  i^rm  the  lower  cias- 

The  Washington  Sphere  has  compiled  .'^taiisncal  records  which 
Indir.ito  very  rlearly  our  s-.i";<  CMinpared  with  sonic  foreign 
couirjies  These  fljfures  are  verv  enliKhtenlnc  They  show  us 
that  even  some  of  our  poorest  p<>ople  are  wealthy  when  compared 
to  the  citizen-^  of  many  other  lands. 

Tiie  ana!y>;s  referred  to  show,  that  we  have  6  percent  of  the 
world's  ar^B  and  7  percent  of   its  papulation 

Now  ccraptir-"  our  p(2s.-e.ssion.^  w.ih  these  of  other  countries.  We 
operate  6<)  percent  of  the  leieph  ne  and  telegraph  facilities.  S3 
percent  of  the  railr  ads.  and  8U  percesit  of  the  motorcars.  We 
consume  48  percent  nf  the  w  jrld  s  coffee,  53  percent  of  Its  tin, 
56  percent  cf  it.-  rubber  21  percent  of  tte  sugar.  72  percent  of  Its 
Silk.  36  percent  of  it«  coal.  42  percent  of  its  iron,  47  percent  of  its 
copper,  and  69  percent  of  lUs  petroleum.  We  produce  70  peroent 
of  Its  o;l  60  percent  of  its  wheat  and  cotton.  50  percent  of  Its 
copper  and  Iron  4(  percent  of  Its  lead  and  coal  We  have  two- 
thirds  of  civil  izatiDn  .s  bankme  regounes  and  its  pold.  We  hav« 
a  purchasing  power  greater  than  that  of  500.000.000  Europeans  or 
of  a  billion   .^siat:rs 

We  have  the  h;f,'fiest  wri.^;e  scale  the  shortest  working  hours, 
and  the  preateet   f)eroentatrp  of  home  ownership  on  earth 

When  we  move  healthfully  and  confidently  ahead,  we  have  the 
greatest  mass  prosperity  m  human  experience  since  time  began. 

The  fact-s  presented  in  thi.s  iine-sti^'aUiim  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  blackboard  of  every  ■^chro!  m  the  land  It  should  be  read. 
over  a  natior.al  mdio  chain  every  week.  It  cu£;ht  to  be  placed  on 
billboards  Uiroughout  the  entire  land 

Senator  V.^.VD^.NB£sc  ti--,ed  th^s  start!. ng  Information  In  a  recent 
speech 

I'  wa.=  pubi'.shpd  :n   'ho  Hf-rald  Tribune  recently. 

General  Johnson  quot+'d   it   m  ime  cf  his  articles 

But  th.  daily  newspapers  ji  this  country  should  give  this  In- 
fr-rina:;.:-'  i  ;  i,.--  ,■  rr>-  ,;■.■  :;•  '.c'ervaN  If  thev  reallv  want  to 
protect    th.'.'.r    jT-^pery    the    people    of    this    coun'ry    should    learn 
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as  soon  as  po6.«lble  something  about  their  own  riches.  Regardless 
of  what  they  may  be  worth  financially,  they  are  rich  beyond  any 
comparison  that  may  be  made  with  other  countries. 

But  they  are  Ignorant  of  their  own  possessions.  They  have 
never  experienced  regimentation.  They  have  had  no  dealings 
with  slavery,  and  the  freedom  which  they  possess  came  to  them 
without  effort  and  it  has  but  slight  appreciation. 

We  are  facing  a  dangerous  situation  in  ovir  Government  at  this 
time  and.  unless  we  arise  and  protect  lll>erties  that  were  bought 
so  dearly  by  our  ancestors,  we  will  probably  be  marching  in  unison 
under  the  orders  of  a  Fascist  or  Communist  officlaL 


The  John  Ravikin  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  FLETCHER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) .  1938 

Mr.  FLETCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Snell],  the  Republican  leader,  objects  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pierce]  to  change  the  naune  of  Pickwick 
Dam  to  that  of  Rankin  Dam  in  honor  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  who,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the 
outstanding  leader  in  this  House  on  the  power  question. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  states  he  has  no  objection 
to  seeing  this  dam  named  after  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Perhaps  he  might  vote  for  it  if  it  came  to  a  roll 
call,  as  practically  every  other  Member  would,  but  he  objects 
In  protest  against  the  changing  of  the  name  of  Hoover  Dam 
to  that  of  Boulder  Dam.  Well,  now,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

If  Congress  wants  to  change  it  back  to  Hoover  Dam,  it  has 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so;  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  would  not  object  to  the  House  considering  such  a 
measure  if  it  so  desires.    He  does  not  play  such  petty  politics. 

We  all  know  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  a  fighter. 
He  is  keen,  able,  aggressive,  sincere,  and  alert.  He  knows 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  when  he  goes  into  action  the 
opposition  knows  it  has  a  fight  on  its  hands.  We  had  evi- 
dence of  that  the  other  day  when  he  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  relief  bill  here  for  $100,000,000  for  rural  electrification. 

With  the  opposition  of  the  Old  Guard  reactionaries  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  he  literally  took  command  and  in  a  talk 
of  about  3  or  4  minutes  he  overturned  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation and  carried  his  amendment  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

We  have  just  witnessed  another  example  of  his  ability, 
power,  and  prestige  in  securing  amendments  to  the  flood- 
control  bill  to  save  the  water  power  of  this  Nation  for  the 
American  people. 

To  my  mind  that  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  bril- 
liant accomplishments  we  have  witnessed  in  this  House. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  committees  had  turned  those 
amendments  down.  The  House  had  passed  the  bill  without 
them.  And  still  he  got  them  prepared,  got  the  administra- 
tion behind  them,  got  them  Inserted  in  the  Senate,  and 
when  they  came  back  to  the  House  in  the  conference  report 
they  were  approved  almost  imanimously.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  vote  was  226  to  4. 

We  saw  him  go  through  the  fight  for  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  watched  him  carry  on  until  the  last  dam  on 
the  Tennessee  River  was  approved. 

We  have  seen  him  expose  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  thereby  force  rate  reductions 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  boimd  to  take  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  gather  and  compile  so  much 
Information  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  He  is  known  to 
be  the  best  authority  on  light  and  power  rates  in  Washing- 
ton. Let  a  member  attack  the  T.  V.  A.  and  by  the  time  he 
pets  through  speaking,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  will 
invariably  take  the  floor  with  his  hands  full  of  records,  an- 
swer his  arguments,  show  what  it  costs  to  generate,  transmit, 
and  distribute  electricity,  show  that  the  T.  V.  A.  is  not  only 


a  wonderful  Investment,  but  thAt  Instead  oi  losing  money 
it  is  actually  selling  power  at  a  profit,  and  then  take  up  the 
rates  m  the  Member's  own  Stat;,  his  own  district,  and  even 
his  home  town,  point  out  the  overcharges  that  Member's  own 
people  have  to  pay  in  such  a  way  that  instead  of  attempting 
to  answer  him  the  Member  usually  puts  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  or  next  few  months,  investigating  his  own  light  and 
power  rates,  or  answering  letters  from  home  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Rankin  has  made  this  House  power  conscious.  He  is 
making  the  country  power  conscious,  with  the  result  that 
electric  rates  are  being  reduced  all  over  the  Nation. 

In  his  speech  the  other  day  liie  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Pierce]  said  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  was  known 
as  the  father  of  rural  electrification.  He  is  entitled  to  that 
designation  also.  It  wiD  probably  be  a  greater  and  more- 
lasting  moniunent  than  naming  Pickwick  Dam  after  him. 

The  farmers  in  every  State  know  what  he  has  done  to  get 
electricity  to  their  houses.  He  spoke  to  the  farmers  of  my 
own  State  of  Ohio  in  Columbus  last  winter  on  this  subject, 
and  more  than  7,000  farmers,  men  and  women,  crowded  into 
the  auditorium  to  hear  him.  They  were  so  carried  away 
with  his  address  that  they  publiiihed  it  at  their  own  expense 
and  distributed  it  all  over  Ohio. 

Nor  does  he  confine  his  activities  to  this  one  subject.  We 
have  seen  him  lead  battle  after  little  for  the  disabled  veter- 
ans, for  monetary  reform,  and  other  measures  of  vital  interest. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  the  House  he  got  into  a 
row  with  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  succeeded  In 
getting  a  senatorial  investigation.  I  thought  it  would  be 
his  undoing.  But  he  went  before  the  Senate  committee  at 
their  request,  conducted  the  Investigation,  proved  his  charges, 
and  secured  the  passage  of  legislation  to  prevent  a  reciu-- 
rence  of  the  evils  of  which  he  complained. 

But  he  fights  his  battles  in  the  open  and  aboveboard. 
One  Republican  Member  who  had  just  gone  through  a  heated 
controversy  with  him  said  a  few  days  ago  that  he  never  hits 
below  the  belt.  We  all  know  where  he  stands  on  every  vital 
question  that  comes  before  the  House. 

He  would  not  oppose  the  ntuning  of  a  dam  after  Mr. 
Hoover  merely  because  he  differed  from  that  gentleman  po- 
litically. And  I  regret  to  see  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Snell]  object  to  the  consideration  of  this  measure 
merely  because  somebody  in  authority  presumed  to  change 
the  name  of  Hoover  Dam.  I  am  sure  it  was  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

I  wanted  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  Instead  of 
naming  it  "Rankin  Dam,"  I  want  to  name  It  "John  Rankin 
Dam,"  so  there  can  never  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  Identity 
of  the  Individual  Congress  had  in  mind. 

Practically  the  entire  membership  of  this  House  wants 
this  dam  so  named  in  honor  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, who,  by  the  way,  Is  responsible  for  its  creation.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  his  efforts  In  helping  to  get  the  original 
T.  V.  A.  Act,  known  as  the  Norris-Rankln  hill,  passed,  this 
dam  would  not  have  been  built  at  this  time.  In  fact,  there 
would  have  been  no  T.  V.  A.  as  we  now  know  It,  and  the 
people  throughout  the  covmtry  would  still  be  paying  the  same 
exorbitant  rates  for  electricity  they  were  paying  5  years  ago, 
and  the  farmers  would  all  be  In  tiie  dark,  without  any  Imme- 
diate prospect  of  getting  electricity  to  their  homes. 

It  was  imderstood  when  the  name  of  the  Cove  Creek  Dam 
was  changed  to  that  of  Norrls  Dam  that  Pickwick  Dam  was 
to  be  named  Rankin,  In  honor  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, coworker  with  Senator  Norris  and  coauthor  with  him 
of  the  bill  creating  the  T.  V.  A. 

Senator  Norris  has  said  that  by  all  means  this  dam  should 
be  named  Rankin.  Had  we  known  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  object  to  this  measure,  we  would  have 
brought  it  up  sooner;  we  would  have  brought  It  up  under  a 
special  rule,  so  that  Its  consideration  would  not  require 
unanimous  consent. 

Now  it  mtist  go  over  to  the  next  session.  I  hope  when 
Congress  convenes  again  that  one  of  the  first  meastires 
passed  will  be  one  to  change  the  name  of  Pickwick  Dam  to 
that  of  John  Rankin  Dam. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or  PENII8YLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01'  REPRESENTATWEfi 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislativ'  day  of  Tuesday.  June  J4> .  1938 


RADIO   ADDRBBS   BT   HON    llICHAEL    J    BRADLTT    OP   PENN- 
BTLVAWIA.   MARChTb.    1»38.   STATION   WFII* 


OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speiker.  I  am  Informed  that  cer 
tain  members  of  the  thirl] -first  ward  Republican  execu 
Uvc  committee— which  wan  forms  part  of  my  dUtrict  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia— lave  circulated  misstatements 
wxiceming  a  radio  address  nade  by  me  over  station  WPIL 
to  Philadelphia,  on  March  9.  1938.  on  the  program  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Businessmen  of  Philadelphia, 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  m<  to  explain  to  anyone  my  pos 
Uon  regarding  the  necessity  for  a  decent  wage  and  reason 
able  hours  of  labor  In  out  Industries.  My  stand  on  this 
question  Is  weU  known.  boUi  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
before  I  was  elected  to  th:s  ucdy.  Indeed,  It  so  happens 
that  I  have  Incurred  the  unmity  of  powerful  interests  in 
my  city  because  of  my  ad  ^ocacy  of  legislation  to  prevent 
exploitation  of  the  worker  n  certain  Industries.  However, 
I  do  not  propose  to  allow  inyone.  whether  he  acts  on  his 
own  Initiative,  or  because  he  is  carrying  cut  Instructions 
from  some  political  boss.  Ir  order  to  retain  or  to  receive  a 
political  Job.  to  make  mlsstati  ments  concerning  my  attitude  on 
public  questions,  especially  w  len  It  Is  recollected  that  my  com 
munity  has  siifTered  from  migration  of  Industry  to  areas 
where  sutwtandard  condltlois  prevail,  and  that  this  migr:i- 
Uon  has  been  going  on  for  perhaps  15  years,  without  any 
effort  being  made  by  the  Fepublican  Party  and  its  elected 
representatives  from  my  city  and  district,  to  do  anvthing 
about  it,  because  of  the  fict  that  they  have  been  allied 
with  and  received  aid  from  those  groups  in  our  cjty  which 
haw  approved  of  these  coitditions.  For  that  reason.  I  am 
Incorporaling  in  the  Ricoh  5  the  verbatim  address  as  made 
by  me.  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  I  shall  in 
the  future,  in  similar  Instances,  take  appropriate  action  to 
correctly  Inform  my  constl  uents  and  to  direct  their  atten 
tlon  to  the  names  of  thosf  who  are  responsible  for  these 
miSBPepresentations.  in  add  tion  to  any  other  steps  which 
may  appear  advisable.  I  jeould  tike  also  to  point  out  at 
this  time  that  on  the  wafe  and  hour  bill  during  the  special 
session,  the  entire  Republic  m  membership  in  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania  not  only  failed  to  sign  the  discharge  petition 
but  that  all  of  thetn  also  voted  against  the  bill  and  that 
not  n  single  Republican  fiom  Pennsylvania  voted  for  the 
present  wage  and  boor  bfll  on  iU>  final  passage  by  the 
House  on  June  14. 

On  this  occaalon  I  wish  also  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  those  controlling  the  Republican  Party  in  Philadelr*ua 
have  again  demonstrated  thdr  lack  of  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  my  district  by  nam  bag  as  their  candidate  to  oppose 
me.  one.  who  is  not  even  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  district 
and  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  district. 
Imd  whose  home,  although  he  maintains  a  hotel  address  for 
voting  purposes.  Is  outside  c  t  Phlladeli^iia,  in  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Fellow  dtiseiu,  good  ewnln  f.  I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  express  my 
•pprvclatton  to  Mr.  Darld  Trie  iter  and  the  Diilt«l  Btisieess  Men  of 
FtiUadelpbU  for  thla  oftportui  dty  of  addreeslng  you.  The  United 
Buslncsa  Men  are  to  be  oooune  ided  for  the  Interest  they  have  taken 
In  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  mu  city,  for  their  cine  consciousness, 
and  for  their  efTorta  to  make  PI  liladelphla  a  better  place  for  all  of  u.'S 
to  llTe  In  The  example  set  Vf  them  could  be  well  emulated  by 
other  organizations  in  Philadelphia 

It  is  my  desire  to  dJacuas  t^  o  sub)cct«  which  are  of  Tlt&l  impor- 
tance to  th«  people  of  Philad*  Iphia — importajit  both  to  those  who 
»n    wiJttma   and   alao   to  the   business   Interests   of   our   city   be- 
eaoK  the  proapeilty  and  wel -being  of  all  of  us  are  tnterwoven 
It  Is  my  intentloQ  to  speak  frmkly  at  oertain  dicumwtanren  which 


»r<»  of  major  roivern  'n  fx-rrvone  who  r«»oldM  In  Phlladrlphta,  lo 
thoHT  who  arr  rmpliTf»»-^  ihaoc  whn  may  be  unompluyed,  and  theme 
who  arc  etijfagcd   in   bustncs.-*    whether   as   mnnufacturers  or  mpT- 

chniiU»  .    , 

I  will  nrst  deal  wUJi  s  mnt'er  of  lesrlj^lation,  which  w»w  before 
CoHKrwin  at  the  \nnt  •.cwsirt;  and  which  I  hope  sooii  will  be  again 
considered  at  thin  iwlnrv  the  wrur  and  hour  bill,  I  cannot 
understand  why  anyone  In  PhlladelphJa  should  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion During  the  pasX  15  years  we  have  seen  a  migration  of  Industry 
from  Philadelphia  to  othrr  Iccal'.ties  to  such  a  degree  that  It 
amounts  virtual. y  to  nn  r-xndti?  The  reason  for  It  Is  all  too  appar- 
ent th."  d«'5ir("  Tor  cheap^-r  labor  and  a  localu  n  in  other  towns 
where  Ions  hours  of  labor  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
While  perhaps  it  ha."  applirrt  to  industry  generally  It  has  been 
more  particularly  the  '-a.-^.'  :n  the  t^^xnle  field  The  result  has  been 
that  thou'^nds  of  sjcilled  wnrltcrs  in  Pniladelphia  have  been  thrown 
out  of  empi<>Tm<»nt:  the  business  life  of  the  communities  where  mills 
have  been  aband med  ha.-  beciniie  sta«;n.itPd  and  in  seme  cases  dealt 
a  aeathblow  Mfrchm.i.-;  have  been  ruined  and  forced  out  of  busi- 
nfs.«.  due  to  the  collapse  of  purchasing  power  among  those  who 
former! V  werv  their  b".>t  rustomers.  ciUire  neighborhoods  have  de- 
clined, and  bu.'iine.^.smer-.  :r:  trrnerai  throutihout  the  whole  city,  from 
the  tfreat  merchant  In  the  central  section  of  the  city  to  the  corner 
sUiretceep^-r    have   f--!'   the  devaataf.ntc  effects  uf  this  exodus. 

In  my  own  district  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  city.  I 
have  seen  once  prosperou-s  communities  reduced  to  condition';  where 
abJ'Hrt  poverty  prevails  Re:.! -estate  \-alues  have  tumbled,  and  once 
Justly  proud  and  independent  workers  are  unemployed  and  have 
been  unwillmgly  forced  upon  the  relief  rolls,  their  life  savings  gone, 
and  nothing  bui  apparent  hopc-lessness  confronting  them.  Formerly 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  fabrics  vLsrd  m  the  upholstery  Industry  were 
manxifactured  In  Philadelphia  Now  less  than  10  percent  are  made 
here  Among  the  conc-rns  which  migrated  from  Philadelphia  In 
that  field  are  Stead  A;  Mnier  the  Primrose  Mills,  Brooks  Bros  Co  , 
the  Morrell  M:lls,  the  L.wFYance  Industries,  Moss  Rose  Co..  and  one 
of  'h"  larger^  plant*  in  »he  industry  the  Orlnolco  Mills  Over  4  000 
people  were  employed  In  this  field  10  years  ago;  today  there  are  less 
than  150  despite  the  fact  that  the  workers  have  been  continually 
talcing  wage  cut5.  and  r.ghi  at  the  moment  another  20-perccnt 
wage  reduction  us  cont  mplated  upxin  a  wage  scale  that  has  already 
been  slashed  to  pieces 

Philadelphia  formerlv  engaged  ext-t-nslvely  In  the  manufacture  of 
turkish  towels  T'xlav  there  is  not  a  single  towel  made  In  Phila- 
delphia The  Cannon  Mills  cf  the  Sv  uth  virtually  control  the  en- 
tire production  In  the  rarp't -weaving  field  the  Charles  F  Coch- 
rane Co  and  th.-  Marshall  Field  Co.  have  closed  their  mills  and 
moved  elsewhere  Other  large  concerns  are  demanamg  their  em- 
ployees take  f'urlhfr  wage  cuus.  with  the  threat  of  migration  and 
a  closed  plant  .as  the  aiternativ.--  S^inie  other  firms  in  this  line 
have  ctirtalled  operation^-  in  Philadelphia  and  opened  new  plants 
elsewhere  In  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  field,  since  1929.  58  mills 
have  sold  tlieir  equipment  .ind  moved  frim  Philadelphia  and  vminlty 
to  l(jcalities  where  they  cm  engage  ;n  exploitation  of  labor  and 
operate  under  swentsh  p  Ci^nditi'r'ns 

To  give  you  a  mere  Uliimiriated  picture  of  the  exodu.s  which  has 
taken  place  m  the  hosiery  field,  let  me  qunte  some  figures  for  you. 
In  1&29  out  cf  a  total  of  11298  machinf>s.  3.890  were  operated  in 
Philadelphia,  which  by  *he  way  wa.s  the  largest  center  in  the 
United  States  and  which  represented  34  4  p<»rcent  of  the  entire 
number  Today  with  an  increa-se  to  15.803  machines  In  the  coun- 
try Philadelphia  nas  "nly  2.814  a  decrease  of  28  percent,  despite  a 
40-percent  incr-'rii^e  ::.  tlie  numbfi^  jf  machines  in  the  country 
You  can  contemplate  yourself  the  havoc  that  has  been  wrought  to 
the  w  >rker  anl  to  the  bu.sinessman  and  merchant  In  our  city  In 
fairness  to  some  of  the  employers,  let  me  say  that  not  all  of  them 
wer-'  actuated  by  a  d-^-ire  t.j  move  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation. 
Many  of  them  desired  to  remain  here,  but  were  forced  to  move  else- 
where In  order  to  meet  competition.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  It  Is 
hard  for  mc  to  understand  why  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce so  emphatlcully  opposed  wage  and  hour  legislation  and  why 
they  urged  their  members  to  deluge  Representatives  In  Congress 
with  a  barrage  of  letters,  protesting  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
And  let  me  say  alao  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  opposed  this 
legislation  did  so  without  realizing  that  they  were  advocating  a 
course  inimical  to  their  own  interests  It  should  be  patent  to  them 
that  business  In  Philadelphia  cannot  prosper  when  our  own  Indus- 
trie* leave  and  throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  employment  But, 
neverthele.^s  notwithstandiiig  this  fact,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
i  of  Philadelphia  opposes  wa«e  and  hour  laws,  which  would  give  pro- 
,  tection  to  all  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  which  would  prevent 
i  »  continuance  of  thts  misration  They  state  they  are  opposed  to  It 
j  in  principle  whatever  th  it  might  mean,  I  am  more  concerned  with 
the  principle  involved  in  the  spectacle  of  starvation  which  faces 
many  of  our  people 

This  address  wa.s  written  by  me  on  Thursday  of  this  week  In  my 
office  In  Washington  I  had  just  come  from  a  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  workers  and  of  manufacturers.  The  dilemma  and 
attitude  cf  the  workers  as  they  told  of  conditions  confronting  them 
was  heart  rending  Sinie  of  the  girls  broke  down  in  te.irs  as  they 
told  of  their  difflculties  and  the  plight  of  their  families.  Most  cf 
these  Industries  have  gone  to  the  South,  but  not  by  any  means  all 
of  *hejn.  Some  have  moved  to  neighboring  States,  which  means 
thiiT.  althouch  rondition.s  m  the  South  are  deplorable,  sweatshops 
are  nor  confined  to  any  one  locality  There  is  oiily  one  way  to  cor- 
rect these  condltlopis  and  that  is  by  national  legislation.  The 
wage  and  hour  bill  of  the  last  session  provided  $16  mimmiiTo  for  a 
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40-hf>ur  w(»ek      There  Is  nothing  unretBonnble  about   116  n  week 

for  an  American  clthton;  In  fact,  in  my  Judgment,  it  lalU  far  short 
of  what  I  ccnsidrr  a  Jvisr  and  living  wage  for  The  Amencnn  worker. 
Despite  the  views  of  any  organization  In  Philadelphia,  I  Intend  to 
support  and  work  fir  a  wu^je  and  hour  bill  at  this  8<'88lon  of  Con- 
grif-h  I  appeal  to  you  United  Business  Men.  who  have  so  kindly 
(  xtended  to  me  this  invitation,  not  to  be  misled  by  any  propaganda 
that  Is  contrary  to  your  own  interests.  You  know  you  cannot  be 
prosperous  with  an  Impoverl.'^hed  and  unemployed  cltl/enry  For 
your  own  Interests  you  should — and  I  am  sure  you  will — advocate 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Now  to  another  subject  which  is  of  equal  concern  to  all  Phlla- 
delphlans,  and  which  can  be  remedied  more  quickly  I  refer  to  the 
matter  of  W.  P  A.  employment  Pew  people  realize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  allotted  approximately  $10,000,000  to  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  year,  which  our  city  council  refused  to  utilize. 
Bvit  that,  nevertheless,  is  the  case.  Today  24,600  people  are  em- 
ployed on  the  W   P,  A.  here. 

One  year  ago  4,3  600  were  employed,  a  decrease  of  19,000.  and  all 
during  this  period  the  Federal  Government  was  literally  begging 
Philadelphia  to  accept  the  money.  The  city  council  stubbornly 
refused  to  provide  the  comparatively  small  sum  required  to 
sponsor  projects,  and  until  this  date  councils  attitude  Is  un- 
clianged.  Meanwhile  thousands  of  people  are  forced  on  the  relief 
rolls  and  the  burden  placed  upon  the  taxpayer.  If  city  council 
does  not  change  Its  attitude,  If  it  does  not  exhibit  some  regard 
for  the  suffering  and  misery  which  are  apparent  to  all.  unless  It 
ceases  its  callous  disregard  of  these  conditions,  some  two  or  three 
thousand  people  will  find  their  W  P.  A.  Jobs  terminated  monthly 
for  the  next  6  months.  Approximately  25.000  additional  people 
would  be  placed  at  work  almost  Immediately,  in  addition  to  those 
now  employed.  If  council  would  avail  Itself  of  the  funds  the 
Federal  Government  Is  ready  even  now  to  provide.  I  do  not  know 
if  any  political  considerations  are  responsible  for  council's  ac- 
tion, or,  rather,  lack  of  action:  but  this  I  do  know,  that  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  25.000  people  are  denied  employment,  about 
$1,000,000  of  purchasing  p>ower  Is  lost  to  Philadelphia  each  month, 
which  would  find  Its  way  Into  business  and  thus  stimulate  em- 
ployment in  private  Industry.  You  businessmen  are  affected  by 
this  shooting  of  Santa  Claus.  Your  sales  are  hurt  through  failure 
to  have  this  money  distributed  In  Philadelphia,  and  you  pay  the 
taxes  Just  the  same  because  the  money  is  eventually  sent  else- 
where, W.  P,  A.  officials  tell  me  that  every  other  city  asks  for 
additional  funds  and  that  Philadelphia  is  the  worst  city  In  the 
country  with  regard  to  relief,  and  the  only  one  where  no  coopera- 
tion is  received  and  money  not  utilized. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  arouse  public  sentiment  regarding 
the  W,  P,  A.  situation.  The  United  Businessmen  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, because  they  are  affected  by  this  loss  of  purchasing 
power,  could  help  In  this  direction,  to  the  end  that  the  city 
council  would  realize  the  necessity  of  taking  cognizance  of  the 
suffering  among  the  unemployed.  If  necessary,  pressure  should  be 
brought  upon  them  so  they  will  understand  the  importance  of 
cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government  In  the  utilization  of 
funds  allotted  to  Philadelphia,  and  thus  provide  employment  for 
thousands  of  people. 

There  are  fair  prospects  for  the  passage  of  a  wage  and  hour  bill. 
At  any  rate,  those  of  us  who  favor  it  intend  waging  a  vigorouB 
campaign  to  force  a  vote,  and  we  will  make  every  effort  to  have 
the  law  passed.  The  btxslnessmen  in  Philadelphia  should  re- 
pudiate the  actions  of  organizations  which  are  contrary  to  their 
own  best  Interests,  and  they  should  Join  with  the  representatives 
of  labor  in  supporting  Members  of  Congress  in  their  fight  for  thia 
necessary  legislation. 


Williara  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  WrLLiAM  P.  Con- 
nery, Jr.,  late  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  mere  words  are  inade- 
fiuate  to  reveal  the  loss  suffered  by  me  in  the  death  of  my 
personal  friend  and  colleague,  William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 

Billy  Connery.  as  we  affectionately  called  him,  was  no 
ordinary  man.  He  had  an  unusual  disposition.  Everyone 
liked  him.  because  he  tvas  the  friend  of  all  men.  He  could 
disagree  with  you  without  letting  it  affect  his  personal  feel- 
ings. To  me  he  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  saying,  "The 
way  to  have  friends  is  to  be  one." 
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My  personal  relations  with  Billy  were  clase  and  always 
ploiisant.  We  worked  together  on  the  Labor  Committee  con- 
stantly, and  It  wa.s  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with  him. 

My  heart  l«;  heavy  whenever  I  think  of  the  fact  that  I  will 
see  him  no  more  here.  My  s>Tnpathy  will  always  be  with  his 
loved  ones. 

His  State  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  faithful  and  capable 
public  servant. 


Senator  Frederick  Van  Nuys 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OK   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  support  Senator 
Fred  Van  Nuys  for  reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  shall  do  so  on  whatever  ticket  he  may  run.  His  campaign 
will  focus  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  upon  Indiana.  National 
figures  of  both  the  great  parties  will  offer  him  their  aid.  X 
venture  to  predict  that  he  will  be  reelected  by  a  tremendous 
majority. 

Senator  Van  Nuys  will,  of  course,  run  on  his  record.  I 
invite  a  fair  appraisal  of  that  record.  I  do  so  both  because 
he  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  courageous  public  servant 
and  because  he  is  a  decent  and  honorable  gentleman.  If 
that  record  is  examined  by  those  who  labor  in  industry,  they 
will  say  he  has  been  fair  and  just  to  them.  If  that  record 
is  examined  by  Indiana  farmers,  they,  too,  will  say  he  hsis 
been  fair  to  them. 

If  that  record  is  examined  by  the  ex-service  men,  their 
verdict  vnU  be  that  he  was  just  to  their  legitimate  claims. 
If  that  record  is  examined  by  those  unfortunate  men  and 
women  who  have  been  obliged  to  enroll  for  public  relief,  it 
will  disclose  that  a  sjTnpathetic  man  understood  their  prob- 
lem and  their  distress.  If  that  record  is  examined  by  the 
businessmen  of  Indiana,  they,  too,  will  say  that  Peed  Van 
Nuys  sought  only  to  cure  admitted  evils  in  order  that  busi- 
ness itself  might  prosper. 

Part  of  his  record  is  that  he  is  a  lifelong  Democrat.  He 
would  not  deny  that;  he  would  proclaim  it.  But  he  Is  the 
kind  of  Democrat  in  whose  hands  the  Republic  is  safe.  He 
is  the  kind  of  Senator  whom  no  citizen  of  Indiana  need  hesi- 
tate to  trust.  Has  he  not,  in  fact,  been  your  Senator  during 
6  difficult  and  trying  years?  Is  there  any  honest  and  sub- 
stantial record  of  these  past  6  years  why  you  cannot  in  good 
conscience  give  him  your  support  today?  What,  indeed,  18 
the  alternative?  If  he  is  not  elected,  who  will  be  elected 
Senator  from  Indiana? 

Senator  Van  Nuys  Is  entitled  to  be  renominated  on  the 
ticket  bearing  the  name  of  the  party  which  he  has  served 
faithfully  for  a  lifetime.  If  nominated  on  that  ticket,  I 
would,  of  course,  support  him  on  that  ticket.  But  that 
nomination  apparently  will  be  refused  him  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  If  so.  he  must  nm  on  some  other  ticket.  If 
he  runs  on  another  ticket,  he  will  be  charged  with  not  being 
regular.  This  charge  will  be  made  by  the  very  ones  who 
will  have  denied  him  any  opportunity  to  run  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Having  attempted  to  read  him  out  of  the 
party,  he  uill  by  those  very  ones  be  blamed  for  seeking 
honorable  support  wherever  he  can  find  it. 

This  is  counterfeit  coin.  The  cry  of  "regular"  comes  with 
a  hollow  sound. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  of  "regularity"  of  those  who 
are  directing  the  "purge"  against  Senator  Van  Nttys.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  for  example,  has  never  worried  over  party 
regularity.  He  is  regular  when  it  suits  his  purpose  and  he 
is  irregular  when  it  suits  his  purpose. 
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In  his  Jackson  Day  speech 
In  announcing  thot  he  had  at 
ticket  for  President. 

More   recently   in   WL>!Cons%i   he  supported 
against   a  regular   Democrat 


President  Roosevelt  took  pride 
one  time  voted  the  Republican 


for  the 


a  Progressive 
United  States  Senate. 


The  same  thmg  happened  in  Minnesota,  where  he  supported 


a  Purm-Labor  ticket  against 
The  same  thing  happened  in 


the  regular  Democratic  ticket. 
Nebraska,  where  he  supFwrted 


a  Rt'pubbcan  against  a  regular  Democrat  for  the  Senate. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  New  York  City,  where  he  sup- 
ported a  Republican  for  mayor  as  against  a  regular  Democrat. 

In  doing  so  President  Roo>evelt  exercised  his  right  as  a 
voter.  But  if  regularity  doei  not  prevent  him  from  voting 
for  Republicans,  Progressives,  Independents,  and  Farmer- 
Labor  ites.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  humble  Hoosier  should  not 
vote  for  Pred  Van  Nmrs.  Bu ;  this  business  of  being  regular 
Is  of  small  importance  today  I  mention  it  only  to  meet  a 
false  issue  that  will  be  rals«d.  There  is  something  much 
more  important  than  being  re  ?ular  today.    That  is  to  be  right. 

Great  occasions  call  for  greit  decisions.  In  18(34  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  not  run  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  ran  on 
the  Union  ticket.  And  whom  did  he  and  his  associates  choose 
to  run  with  him  on  that  ticket  for  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
an  office  which  an  a.ssassin"s  bullet  led  to  the  White  House 
Itself?  The  man  they  selectel  was  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, a  lifelong  Democrat. 

Lincoln  was  a  Republican,  Johnson  was  a  Dtmocrat.  but 
both  were  opposed  to  slaver]  and  both  were  determined  to 
save  the  Union.  The  saving  (if  the  Union  was  the  great  task 
confronting  them.  They  were  then  in  the  midst  ol  a  cruel 
war  to  determine  whether  oir  Nation  could  "long  endure"; 
whether  thase  who  gave  '"to  that  cause  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion"  had  "died  in  vain." 

In  the  midst  of  that  supreme  crisis  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
joined  hands.  They  were  coiifronted  with  a  question  beside 
which  party  name  and  label  ind  slogan  were  paltry.  ind?ed. 
They  did  not  hide  themselves  behind  some  name  in  order  to 
avoid  answering  that  imperiois  question.  They  faced  it — to- 
gether They  put  country  lefore  party  and  the  Republic 
before  Republican.  In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  cause 
countless  Democrats  from  th;  North  put  on  the  Union  blue 
and  brought  back  to  Indiana  m  empty  sleeve. 

On  July  4  at  Gettysburg  th?re  will  gather  for  the  last  time 
the  surviving  veterans  of  that  struggle  for  which  Lincoln  died 
and  Johnson  was  almost  imieached  because  he  carried  out 
Lincoln's  temperate  jx)llcles.  These  men  at  Gettysburg  aver- 
age 94  years  old.  They  and  tie  Nation  will  celebrate  the  valor 
and  coursige  and  sacrifice  of  their  golden  youth  75  years  ago. 
When  they  leave  Gettysburg  1  or  their  homes  they  do  so  never 
to  assemible  again.  They  wil  strike  camp  for  the  last  time, 
the  men  who  Joined  Lincoln  and  Johnson  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  The  question  they  will  leave  with  us  is  whether 
our  generation  will  measure  tip  to  theirs. 


Their  task  was  to  free  th< 
Ours  is  to  save  constitutional 

Constitutional  government 
over.    We  are  In  the  vortex 


slave  and  to  save  the  Union. 
government. 

s  under  attack  today  the  world 
Df  a  world-wide  strugg3e.    The 


man  on  horseback  has  retuj  ned  to  the  seats  of  power  in 
nation  after  nation.  There  s  no  place  on  the  entire  globe 
where  we  can  be  certain  of  th;  result. 


Con.stitutlonal  government 
restrain  government  itself. 


las  one  purpose  only.     It  is  to 
t  is  to  put  rulers  as  well   as 


people  under  law.     If  that  lav  is  infringed  by  those  intended 
to  be  restrained,  if  the  agents  of  the  people  go  beyond  the 


authority  given  to  them  by  Hn 
Judge  tlie  scope  of  his  powers, 


protected  against  their  own  a  rents? 


There  is  no  way  unless  tha 


people,  if  the  agent  assumes  to 
then  how  are  the  people  to  be 


controversy  can  l>e  submitted 


for  final  deciaion  to  a  Just  ciurt  Independent  of  the  agent 


whose  acts  are  brought  in  question.  If  that  cannot  be  done, 
if  that  court  i.s  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  people's  agents  to 
make  it  approve  the  acts  of  tho.se  .same  agents,  no  liberty,  no 
right,  of  any  American  citizen  ls  then  safe.  We  go  back,  then. 
to  the  very  conditions  our  fathers  once  crossed  the  stormy 
North  Atlantic  to  escape.  If  you  once  admit  the  right  of  the 
agent  to  compel  a  court  decision  as  to  his  powers  in  the  field  of 
economics,  you  can  no  longer  restrain  him  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  and  religiou.s  liberty. 

Put  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  thumb  of  the  President — 
any  President — for  one  purpose,  and  you  put  it  in  subjection 
for  every  purpose  Then  how  about  a  free  press,  a  free  pul- 
pit, a  free  radio,  frecdtm  of  the  person  against  false  arrest,  or 
freedom  of  prcp-'ny  against  confi-scaiion  as  we  have  recently 
witnessed  in  Mp.xico'^ 

Such  was  the  Supreme  Court  parking  plan.  It  took  from 
the  people  the  riglit  to  amend  or  not  to  amend  their  own 
Con.stitutlon. 

The  reorganization  bill  w?..*:  proposed  at  the  same  time  and 
for  a  l.ke  purpose — to  control  the  Government.  The  reorgani- 
zation bill  as  prepared  by  President  Roosevelt's  committee 
and  as  urged  by  him  would  have  done — what?  It  would 
have  permitted  the  President — any  President — to  abolish  any 
one  or  all  Cabinet  offices  and  transfer  their  functions  to 
others  over  whom  th^*  Senate  would  lose  their  right  of  con- 
firmation. It  would  have  authorized  the  President  to  wipe 
out  the  clvU  service  overnight.  It  would  have  authorized  him 
to  abolish  with  a  .stroke  of  his  pen  any  one  or  all  of  the  great 
mdep^^ndent  commissions  of  government  if  they  decided  cases 
against  his  wishes,  such,  for  e.xample,  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Radio  Commission,  and  so  forth;  and 
through  controlling  the  cnmmis.sions,  to  control  all  business, 
industry,  commerce,  transpoitation,  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  if  not  the  newspapers  of  the  entire  country.  It  abol- 
i.shed  the  only  independent  control  over  the  spending  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars — your  dollars — the  Comptroller  General. 

Such  were  the  great  i.^sues  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 
For  neither  of  th^ni  was  tliere  any  mandate  from  the  people 
in  the  Democratic  Party  platform  of  1936.  These  measures 
were  defeated  only  because  there  were  men  willing  to  risk 
political  e.xile  themselves  in  order  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment might  endure.  The  word  has  now  gone  out  from  Wash- 
ington and  Indianapoli.s  that  these  men  are  to  be  "purged" 
from  the  public  .service,  that  no  one  ls  wanted  in  Washington 
who  has  the  stuff  of  a  Senator  or  the  courage  of  a  man. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  Congress,  these 
bills  are  to  be  revived.  The  important  fact  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  new  depression  from  which  we  new  suffer  began  with  the 
introduction  of  these  bills.  They  profoundly  shook  confl- 
denc'-^  in  the  future  of  all  American  business,  and  hard  times 
are  the  result.  The  recovery  and  prosperity  we  hoped  for  in 
November  1936  came  to  an  end  with  these  bills.  Since  then 
we  have  gone  dcwn  hiil  in  the  worst  declme  in  our  entire 
history. 

Ft?ed  V.^n  Nuys  was  one  of  a  group  of  gallant  men.  He  has 
become  the  livine  symbol  of  great  issues,  involving  the  whole 
future  of  con.stitutional  gov*^rnment  on  this  continent.  And 
becau.<-e  government  is  run  by  men,  .tnd  not  by  abstractions, 
the  only  way  to  defend  great  principles  is  to  vote  for  m.en  who 
defend  creat  principles.  There  is  no  other  way.  Great  prin- 
ciples are  not  .safe  in  the  hands  of  cowards  or  yes-men.  You 
are  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  cowards  or  yes-men.  Your  chil- 
dren are  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  cowards  or  yes-men. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  clear-cut  issue  as  this.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  important  issue  than  this.  I  have  faith 
that  you  will  hnd  ways  and  means  to  return  Fred  Van  Nuys  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  S'ates  I  have  faith  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Indiana  of  :^  vla.v  arc  worthy  of  these  aged  men 
who  in  Ju-y  will  ai.  ct  at  Getty^bu:-g  for  the  last  time. 
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Philip   Arnold   Goodwin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  character,   and  public  service  of  Hon    Philip  Arnold 
Goodwin,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  un- 
seen hand  has  moved  to  take  from  our  midst  another  of  our 
colleagues  whose  high  qualities  of  manliness  won  for  him 
the  admiration  of  us  all.  Quiet  and  unassuming,  but  with 
an  abundance  of  sincerity  and  perseverance,  Philip  Arnold 
Goodwin  enjoyed  the  respect  and  friendship  of  every  Mem- 
ber during  his  service  in  Congress  and  our  loss  in  his  un- 
timely death  will  be  deeply  felt. 

Though  Mr.  Goodwin  has  passed  from  our  midst,  the  effect 
of  his  presence  here  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come.  His  gentle 
kindness,  soft-spoken  words,  pleasant  smile,  and  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  duty  have  left  their  mark  upon  each  one  of 
lis  and  have  set  before  us  the  real  qualities  of  a  friend  and 
gentleman.  As  we  continue  to  go  about  our  daily  tasks  it  is 
well  for  us  to  meditate  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Philip 
Arnold  Goodwin  in  order  that  we  by  emulating  his  example 
might  seek  to  improve  ourselves.  Great  though  his  loss  will 
be  to  the  Congress,  the  service  which  he  rendered  here  to  his 
constituents,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  us  is  still  greater  and  his 
memory  will  linger  in  our  hearts  until  we,  too,  are  called  to 
Join  him. 

Gone,  gone  are  the  long,  slow  moonlit  nights  of  May. 

Gone,  gone  are  they,  yet  not  gone,  for  I  have  them  In  my  soul. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

ar 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

of  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon,  William  P.  Con- 
K^Y,  Jr  .  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  heretofore  granted  I  desire  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  by  placing  therein  a 
memorial  tribute  to  our  lamented  colleague,  Hon.  William  P. 
Connery.  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  pay  tribute  today  to  one  of  the  best-loved 
sons  of  Massachusetts,  the  late  William  P.  CojfNERY,  Jr.,  who 
represented  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  House.  He  was  .so  well  known  to  all  of  you 
that  I  do  not  have  to  recall  his  cheerful,  friendly  manner,  his 
graciousness,  and  charm,  which  made  him  so  popular  with 
all.  Billy  Connery  spent  his  life  in  making  the  lives  of 
others  happier  and  more  contented.  He  had  hosts  of  friends 
here  and  at  home,  friends  who  were  proud  of  his  success,  and 
who  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  they  will  never  hear  his  kind 
voice  nor  see  his  bright  smile  again. 

During  the  World  War  he  carried  the  same  cheerfulness  we 
know  so  well  with  him  into  the  trenches.  He  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  equally  brave  in  battle  as  we  have  known  him  to  be 


in  fighting  for  his  Ideals.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  In  the  One 
Hundred  and  First  Infantry  of  the  Twenty-sixth — Yankee — 
Division,  and  saw  19  months  of  service  in  Prance,  9  months 
of  which  were  front-lme  service.  For  his  meritorious  service 
he  was  promoted  from  private  to  regimental  color  sergeant  on 
April  28,  1919.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1923.  From 
that  time  untU  his  death  he  served  continuously  in  this  body. 
We  aU  know  that  liis  14  years  in  this  House  were  devoted  to 
the  people  of  his  district  and  the  welfare  of  his  country.  He 
was  most  zealous  in  his  defense  of  what  he  thought  to  be 
right;  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker  in  whatever  cause  he 
supported.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  BiLLy  Conniry  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  his  country.  Never  a  strong,  rugged  man, 
physically,  his  service  in  the  trenches  in  Prance  and  his  long 
hours  of  congressional  work  sapped  his  strength  and  did  not 
permit  him  to  finish  his  self-appointed  task. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him 
know  of  his  constant  fight  for  the  underprivileged.  Fearless 
and  zealous,  he  never  hesitated  to  raise  his  voice  In  the  cause 
he  loved  so  well.  We  who  knew  him  Intimately  admired  him 
for  his  perseverance,  his  sincerity  of  purpose,  smd  his  loyalty 
to  his  ideals.  We  shall  always  remember  him,  for  he  won 
the  admiration,  respect,  and  love  of  everybody  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  To  his  family  go  our  sincerest  condol- 
ences. He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father  to  his  family. 
Their  great  loss  is  ours. 
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1938 


Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  address  dehvered  by  me 
before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  New  York  City,  on  May 
20,  1938,  on  the  Future  of  the  Iron  Horse,  or  What's  Ahead 
for  the  Railroads: 

The  future  of  the  Iron  horse  depends  upon  America  deciding 
rather  soon  wljethc-r  we  are  going  In  lor  Government  ownership — 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  preserve  private  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  American  railroad  system. 

American  railroads  are  doing  the  best  Job  of  railroading — for 
the  least  price — axijrwrhere  In  the  world. 

If  we  clear  the  track  for  the  iron  horse  we  set  the  signaJ  for 
America  itself. 

Tu'o  or  three  days  after  Congress  adjourned  last  August,  I  was 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  near  the  House  Office  BuUdlng.  when  a 
couple  of  women,  very  obviously  tourists,  approached  me  on  the 
sidewalk. 

One  of  them  pointed  to  the  House  Office  Building  and  said,  "la 
that  the  Zoo?"     i Laughter.] 

I  said,  "No,  Madam,  the  Zoo  Is  4  or  5  miles  over  in  that  di- 
rection." 

She  said.  "What  is  that  building?" 

I  said.  "It  is  the  House  Office  Building  " 

She  said,  "What  Is  the  House  Office  BuUdlng?" 

I  said,  "It  IS  the  building  where  Members  of  Congress  have 
their  offices  " 

She  said.  "Oh,  I  thoxight  It  was  the  Zoo." 

Now.  I  have  given  that  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  I  haven't 
yet  fully  made  up  my  mind  whether  somebody  had  been  kidding 
her  or  whether  she  was  kidding  me — or  whether  she  haa  a  far 
deeper  Insight  Into  human  nature  than  I  gave  her  credit  tor. 
[Laughter.] 

But  I  win  go  beyond  that,  and  this  Is  another  true  story. 
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S<,i  »';ir.  I  was  miroduced  I  re 
ilat  niskos  me  ihinJl  of  the  story 

Wht  never  be  made  this  speech  he 
h     "ad 

Why  are  we  here'" 

Sf)  fine  time  when  he  vlalted  the 
liiiendent  aaked  the  ^reat  man  it 
t.  -e  lumaiea. 

He   ifnu-iou«ly  conaented      They 
rarted  out  with  hi*  speech. 

When  he  got.  to  the  right  spot  be 
aie  we  here?"" 

A  lunatic  In  the  rear  of  the  roons 
fci'rr  because  we  are  not  all  there! 

So  It  la  something  of  a  disadvan 
ren.   to  be  introduced  as  a  Member 
a  Pederai  omciai  generally. 

At  :he  meeting  of  the  American 
ln«t   October  there  waa  a  lawyer 
■  Rood  year,  and  one  evening  he 
B.id   (uuad   It   warmed   hia  soul   and 
t- ward   the   world      From   the   fifth 
r  it^t  he  threw  15  bills  down  to  th 

Do  you  know  what  happened  to 

He  wa*  arrested  for  unpersonail: 
I  nd  laughter  ) 

S<j  It  13  wuh  a  gocxi  deal  of  a  dl 
Vet  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the 
na    the   future   of    the    iron   horse 
ji.Mnt  down  m  Washington. 

Yi't  I  realize  that  If  ever  a  man 
r   would  bf  for  me  to  speak  of 
1  til.' 'ad   men.    many   of   whom   elthii 
manufacturing  supply  industries  a 

Tl'.t*  railroad  problem  haa  certainly 
1  svipfjose  you  all  know  that  not  a 
!  al    ity  of  New  York  since  the  first 
lilai  k      Not  a  single  one.     With  th« 
lour    there  are  no  railroad*  in  the  I 
me   black      It  la  precipitating   one 
that  has  faced  not  only  railroedlng 
manufacturers  of  railroad  supplies 
lag  the  very  foundations  of  the 

•  ask  to  bring  figures  of  red  to  an  a 
1  ^  our  great  railroad  system  Is  here 

The  railroads  ever  since  192Q 
1935.  and  1936.  did  not  enjoy 
<:)ne -third  of  all  railroad  mileage  In 

.and*  of  receivers.    Another  third  ii 
-ecutive   years  the  percent  of  rail 

ncrea.-'ed.     FYom  1933  to  1936  the 
railroads  In  the  United  States  act 
'  ne-fourth  of  1  percent,  or  25  cents 
The  disease  la  one  of  long 

irge  part  to  the  fact  that  the  In 
.■ven  in  the  prosperous  period 
"ailroads  to  put  on  any  fat  for  a 
-ailroads  entered  the  present 

mall  reserves,  contrary  to  that  of 

•  nd  the  Nation  s  biggest  Iniustry  In 
ttailroad  buying  la  practically  at  a 
iands  In  relief  lines  in  Industrie* 

In  193i.  at  Salt  Lake 
1  very  .sensible,  sound  speech,  as  I 
-eceived  in  the  railroad  world, 
•ry     He  said  that  "It  would  be  the 
:o  to  the  basic  troubles  facing  the 
■jy  any  legislative  expedient,  get 
oncerned  as  the  President  and 
rt«sing  problems,  the  fact  of  the 
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•  he  conclusion  that  the  railroads 
:-oads  are  all  washed  up.     I  do 
rratsal  of   the  situation,  even   In 
'ituation,  would  warrant  that 
:•»  that  physically,  under  great 
the  best   job  of  their  llv«s.     The 
I'hown  in  lu  last  report.  In   1937 

ister  freight  service  at  nearly  17 
'  onsumer  Thirty-eight  percent 
;:rlce      This  Is  far  better  than  any 
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[Laughter  ] 
;age,  Mr    Vreeland  and  gentle- 
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lence  and  tell  them  how  badly 

In  America. 

the  recovery  period  of  1934, 
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the  United  States  is  now  in  the 
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y   mileage   in   receivership   has 
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on  a  $100  Investment. 
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erstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Industry  generally      And  so  we 
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Candidate — Roosevelt  made 

fought,  and  I  think  it  was  well 

ing  the  problems  of  the  Indus- 

:oncem  of  his  administration  'o 

railroads  and  see  to  it.  If  h«  could 

back  into  the  black  "     But, 

have  been  with  many  other 

is  that  5  years  have  pa£>ed 

done  legislatively  for  the  raU- 

uto  debt  and  provide  them  with 
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rtll  chi.s.s  I  rallro.-^ds.  1937  over  1930  showed  an  improvement  In 
^pe€d  of  freiKht  service  of  20  pt-rcent  and  over  1922.  45  percent. 
r>sp.tp  frriflc  handicaps,  the  American  railronds  are  domf;  the 
t~.esr  v-^b  rf  railroading — for  the  least  price — anrwhere  In  the  world. 
i  AppLiU.w  1 

It  ^vTUA  tn  me  th.it  no  one  can  look  these  figures  coldly  In  the 
face  and  then  .idhere  to  the  rather  common  superstition  that 
railroad  managrmfnt  is  d<ead  on  Its  feet  or  that  operation  by 
p<ilitician.s  would  be  an  improvement 

Now.  there  are  men  In  the  railroad  world,  ei^pecially  among  the 
emplcypfs.  who  favor  Government  ownership  of  the  railroad.s,  I 
know  that  that  if*  a  r«'spcctable  doctrine.  I  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  a-s  Government  ownership  of  railroads  abroad,  and 
yet  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  have  as  good  service  In  this  country,  hide-bound  as  we 
are  by  p<5lltics,  patronage  pap,  spoils,  etc  ,  which  Is  part  of  the 
American  Government  tradition,  apparently  as  we  can  under  private 
ownership  and  management 

FVty-one  percer.f.  .is  I  was  just  told,  of  all  tax  revenues  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  lapt  year  went  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  the 
Canadian  National.  Government -owned  In  other  words,  the  Ca- 
nadian National  not  only  was  not  helping  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Canadian  Government  but  was  an  actual  drag  upon  all  other 
taxpayers 

The  railroad  disease  of  cour«ie  is  extraordinarily  complicated 
and  has  become  chmnic  and  acute  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
the  remedy  is  simple  Now.  f(jr  a  perstm  who  has  not  been  a  rail- 
road man,  :t  may  seem  as  if  he  is  taking  on  a  good  deal  of 
authority  to  say  the  scilutnn  is  simple  And  yet  I  sometimes  think 
we  niake  a  greater  mi.'^takp  when  we  overcomplicate  a  problem 
than   we  do  when  we  oversimplify   It, 

I  would  net  know  how  to  go  to  the  South  Pole.  I  would  have 
to  a-sk  .\dmiral  B>Td  how  to  tro.  where  lie  would  embark,  where 
he  would  land  whether  he  would  eo  sf>  many  degrees  and  minutes 
scuth.  southeast,  etc..  and  from  certain  points,  etc  I  would  not 
know  how  to  get  to  the  S.jath  Pole.  But  1  have  the  feeling  that 
If  I  proceeded  m  a  .southerly  direction  I  would  at  least  be  approach- 
ing the  South  Pole  I  trave  that  advice  nne  time  to  a  ycung  man 
who  was  about  to  take  a  bar  examination,  and  I  said  to  him: 

"If  you  dont  know  what  the  answer  is,  give  what  seeme  to  be 
the  commcn-sense  answer,  and  you  cannot  be  a  hundred  percent 
WTon^  " 

I  .^m  remir.cl'^d  of  a  story  that  I  once  heard  many  years  ago  at  the 
time  whr^n  'he  iron  horse  and  the  old  gray  mare  had  not  b*^come 
well  acquainted,  and  the  cost  of  damage  suits  for  crosMng  accidents 
was  one  of  the  very  enormous  problems  facing  railroads  50  or  60 
years  ago 

Tlie  railroad.s  at  'hat  time  consulted  their  own  attorneys,  cot  the 
best  advice  they  could,  what  they  could  do  from  a  legal  standpoint 
that  would  do  the  most  that  could  be  done  to  cut  down  the  expense 
of  the.se  damage  suits  for  crossing  accidents. 

And  still  nobc^y  had  found  a  solution  As  the  story  goes.  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  was  designated  as  a  committee  of  one  to  see 
Mr  Choate.  who  was  then  the  head  of  the  American  bar,  and  sub- 
mit the  problem  to  him 

I  tell  the  story  only  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  how  a  really 
great  mind  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  question,  cuts  out  all  of  the 
underbrush,  and  goes  to  the  center  of  the  difficulty. 

So  the  question  w  is  submitted  by  Mr    Vanderbilt  to  Mr    Choate: 

"What  can  we  do  from  a  legal  standpoint  which  will  as  mtirh  as 
possible  cut  down  our  liability  for  damage  at  crossing  accidents?" 

Mr    Choate  said    "Well    I  will  consider  that  " 

And  Mr  Vanderbilt  huiglied  and  said.  "Send  me  your  bill  when 
you   send   your   opinion  • 

A  few  days  later  he  rei-e;v.'f:I  a  l'"'*er 

"Di!:.\H  Mr  Vandftibtit  I  h.ivp  b".n  'hlnVtlntt  over  the  problem 
you  submitted  to  me  the  orhrr  dav 

"It  Is  my  advice  at  r.iilr  >a.;   -r  .-cmgs  that   you   put   up  a  sien. 

"On  the  sign  m  large  If*. '..r.s  ...is.ly  rend  write  these  words:  'Stop. 
Look       LL-iten 

"P    S  -    Bill  enr'.nsed      Fifty  •h-Mi.sanf!   d-^llars  " 

Mr  Vanderbilt  '-.ime  to  Mr  ChotUe's  >  ffice  and  said.  "Mr.  Choate, 
the  committee  I  represent  ;<  not  irdinarily  accustomed  to  quarrel 
over  a  lawyer  s  fee.  bv.t  it  did  ;..'t  -cfn;  '.u  us  that  this  short  letter 
of  half  of  a  page  you  sent  us  the  other  day  could  warrant  a  fee 
of   ».tO  000   • 

Mr    Choate  said 

'  Wfll,  now,  lets  think  about  that  f.^r  a  n-.lnute.  Mai;klnd  Is 
aware  of  wl---^  happt  n.-^  in  the  oustlde  world  through  only  five 
avenues,  the  •.=  senses.  That  is  the  only  way  he  knows  of  any- 
thing that  IS  ^omg  on  outside  of  himself,  the  only  way  he  becomes 
aware  of  events  .u  the  outside  world  Just  thLrf>e  live  ways.  No 
more      Just   five 

"Now  you  dc^.  t  want  to  touch  a  railroad,  you  don't  want  a 
railroad  to  touch  /ou;  so  we  will  elin.ir  ue  that 

"It  won  t  do  any  good  to  try  to  ta^st.'  a  locomotive,  so  we  will 
eliminate  that 

"You  don  t  want  to  get  close  enough  to  a  locomotive  to  smell  It, 
so  we  will  eliminate  that. 

"T)iat  leaves  two.  sight  and  hearing 

"And  I  am  advising  you  and  the  railroad  management  generally 
at  the  highway  crossings  of  America  to  put  up  a  sign  which  says 
to  everybody  that  approaches  that  crossing 

"  'Look      Stop  m  order  that   yuu  may  look. 
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"  'Listen.     Stop  tn  order  that  you  may  Usten. 

"And  when  vou  have  told  everybody  who  may  approach  that 
hlghwav  crossing  to  do  those  two  things,  you  have  told  them  to 
do  everything  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  tell  them  to  do  for 
the  purpose  of  apprizing  them  of  approaching  danger.  After  that 
thev  cross  at  their  own  risk."  .,,     *     ,       „    ^„^t 

Now  whether  that  story  is  true  or  not,  it  illustrates  a  great 
truth  and  that  Is  the  tendency  in  this  modern  world  to  ma.ce 
our  problems  too  complicated,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  boll 
things  down  to  the  grass  roots  for  their  solution. 

I  am  coing  to  venture  the  saying  that  the  solution  to  the  rail- 
road problem  is  simple.  I  am  going  to  venture  to  be  immodest 
enough  to  say  It  can  be  stated  In  eight  words. 

Tho-se  eight  words  are:  „      ,     .    ..     » 

"Eoual   rights   for   all.   special   privileges   for   none.       Just   that. 

I   think   even   those   eight  words  could   be  boiled  down   to   two. 

A  "square  deal,"  or  the  "Golden  Rule,"  ^m,        w   ♦v,^ 

Equal  rights  for  all,  special   privileges  for   none.     Then  let  the 

best  man  win.  ^  ..  , 

I  submit  that  If  under  that  time-tried  prescription  the  rails 
cannot  survive,  let  them  follow  the  canal  boat  and  the  horse  car 

°Am^erica'ls  entitled  to  the  best  and  most  efficient  transportation 
possible  for  the  least  dollars,  and  all  mdusUy,  as  long  as  we  have 
a  free  competitive  enterprise  system  in  America,  must  fciUow  that 
rule'  But  under  that  treatment  of  equal  rights  for  all,  special 
nrivileges  for  none,  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  future  useful- 
ness or  the  prosperity  or  the  longevity  of  the  American  railroad 
system  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  survival  of  any  of  their 
competitors— truck,  bus.  pipe  line,  aviation,  or  ship.  Each  has  its 
soeclal  field  of  useful  service  to  society. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  railroads  as  such.  I  don  t  own  a  dime  s 
worth  of  railroad  securities  of  any  kind.  I  am  interested  in  this 
problem  because  it  is  a  key  to  the  larger  problem.  U)  the  whole 
Situation  facing  America  today,  to  the  million  men  working  on 
the  railroads,  their  million  stockholders,  and  the  many  men  who 
are  employed  In  the  production  of  railroad  commodities,  and  from 
them  to  all  workers  and  all  investors.  ^        ,^       , 

I  think  for  example,  that  the  truck  and  bus  has  Its  place  in 
American  economics.  When  the  truck  and  bus  bill  was  before  our 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  2  years  ago.  the 
subcommittee  that  was  considering  it  got  Into  a  deadlock.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  resigned;  I  was  named  as  chair- 
man- and  m  that  new  subcommittee  whipped  the  bill  into  shape 
with  the  aid  of  my  colleagues;  got  the  approval  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  of  the  Hou.se.  I  mention  that  to  show  that  I  have  not 
the  slightest  bias  for  railroads  as  agaiftst  trucks,  pipe  lines,  or 
ships  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  very  plain  that  we  must  stop  mak- 
ing the  railroads  the  political  goat.  If  not,  the  Government  wiU 
have  to  feed  the  goat;  and  when  the  rallroad-s  feed  off  the  Govern- 
ment deficits  will  be  devastating.  We  are  Just  facing  this  coming 
fiscal  year  the  biggest  deficit  of  the  present  administration.  With 
the  railroads  in  tlie  goat  hotise,  all  competitors,  if  not  all  business, 
will  follow.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  if  Uncle  Sam  takes 
over  the  railroads  and  begins  to  operate  them  at  a  deficit,  which 
is  almost  inevitable,  that  he  will  then  permit  the  busses  and 
trucks  or  the  pipe  lines  or  ships  under  private  ownership  to  take 
the  husiiiesE  away  from  them,  and  that  If  the  Government  takes 
over  the  railroads,  all  competing  transportation  agencies  will  follow 
into  Government  ownership  Then  the  day  will  come  when  all 
wages  in  all  tran.=portatlon  Industries  will  be  fixed  by  government; 
and  If  government  can  &x  minimum  wages,  it  can  also  fix  maxi- 
mum waties,  depending  upon  who  is  tn  control  in  government,  as 
workmgmen  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy  have  found  out. 

How   does  this  program  cf  equal  nghts  apply  to  a  specific  situ- 
ation? 

Stop  Government  competition  with  the  railroads — number  one. 
Sell  the  Feueral  Barge  Line.  If  It  is  one-half  as  good  as  Major 
General  Ashburn  says  It  is,  buyers  should  be  warned  not  to  crowd. 
The  Democratic  platform  of  1932  declared  against  Government 
ccmpetltlon  with  private  enterprise.  At  that  time  as  a  member 
c:  a  special  congressional  committee  to  study  that  question — the 
Shannon  Committee — I  becanie  interested  in  this  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  private  enterprise  I  became  interested 
in  the  Federal  Barge  Line  In  1931  and,  I  repeat,  if  it  is  half  as 
good  as  General  Ashburn  says  It  Is,  buyers  should  be  warned  not 
to  crowd.  Let  It  be  sold  to  private  ownership  to  sene  the  river 
towns  that  want  to  use  beat  service,  but  It  will  not  be  operated 
at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 

And  then  under  this  program  of  equal  rights  for  all  and  special 
privileges  for  none,  stop  subsidlzmiT;  railroad  competitiou  at  rail- 
road expense,  and  stop  taxing  the  railroads  to  build  highways 
or  airports.  Fourteen  cents  out  of  every  dollar  cf  railroad  taxes 
today,  State  and  National  taxes,  goes  to  buJd  highways  for  their 
competitors  to  run  on. 

Third,  pass  the  Pettenglll  long-and-shcrt-haul  bill,  already 
pa,ssed  twice  bv  the  House  of  Representatives  by  large  majorities, 
and  now  on  the  Senate  calendar  for  action.  Tlie  only  argument 
against  it  is  to  keep  the  railroads  tn  handcuffs  for  the  benefit  of 
their  competitors.  Apply  the  long-and-short-haul  rule  to  all 
transportation  agencies  or  none.  Equal  rights  for  all,  special  priv- 
ileges for  none 

When  railroad  facilities  are  required  lor  the  benefit  of  their 
competitors,  let  the  cost  fellow  the  benefit.     This  includes  elimi- 


nation of  grade  crossings  for  highway  traffic  and  bridges  for  water- 
way traffic.  In  the  pending  aeronautics  bUl  to  set  up  a  new  com- 
mission in  Washmgtxjn  to  handle  aviation,  it  was  propoeed  by  the 
administration  officials  who  wi-ote  it  to  require  the  railroad*,  at 
terrific  expense,  to  install  and  operate  warning  lights  ou  their 
telegraph  poles  and  other  structures  all  over  this  Nation,  for  the 
b<-nfcfii  of  aviation  Now,  that  is  a  sample  of  what  the  railroads 
are  constantly  up  against.  Equal  rights  for  all,  special  privUeges 
for  none 

Whatever  may  be  the  solution  of  the  problem  with  reference 
to  foreign  shipping,  stop  subsidizing  Intercoastal  ships  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  wiiether  by  railroad  taxation,  as  proposed  by  the 
merchant  marine  bill  now  in  Congress.  Equal  rights  for  all. 
special  privileges  for  none. 

Don't  pass  the  McAdoo  bill  to  repeal  tolls  on  American  ships 
going  through  the  Panama  Canal  'Why  charge  private  freight 
bills  to  the  public?  Equal  rights  for  all,  special  privileges  for  none. 
Put  all  freight,  mail,  and  pass<;nger  rate  making  for  all  carriers 
under  one  bodv — railroads,  trucks.,  pipe  line,  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  coastwise.  Intercoastal  shipping  and  aviation — and  make 
that  body,  whether  called  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssicn  or 
wliat.  next  in  dignity,  importance,  and  Independence  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  The  present  policy  of  splitting 
up  responsibility  and  Jurisdiction  for  rate  making  between  ships, 
aviation,  railroads,  trucks,  and  busses  among  dllterent  govern- 
mental agencies  is  absolutely  intolerable,  Tlie  agencies  compete 
with  each  other  as  much  sis  the  industries  they  regulate. 

And  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  very  Important  to  restore 
railroad  management  to  its  constitutional  freedom  In  strictly 
managerial  problems.  'Whether  Government  officials  or  private 
citizens  manage  the  roads,  the  decisions  must  still  be  made  by 
human  beings.  There  are  some  good  men  In  Washington,  but  no 
gods.     (Applause,! 

An  example  of  restoring  to  railroad  management  its  constitu- 
tional freedom  In  strictly  managerial  problems  is  the  problem  of 
consolidation  Under  existing  law  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  I  C  O. 
to  map  out  consolidation  programs  This  should  be  reversed,  as  I 
see  It.  Let  management  work  out  such  plans,  leaving  veto  power 
In  the  I  C.  C.  as  per  the  public  interest,  including  the  preservation 
of  railroad  competition  between  large  shipping  and  consuming 
centers. 

Repeal  land-grant  contracts  except  dtirlng  time  of  war.  That 
in  itself  Is  not  a  very  great  Item  in  Increasing  railroad  revenues. 
There  are  many  railroads  in  the  United  States  that  are  not  affected 
by  the  land-grant  contracts,  but  at  the  same  time  It  is  an  item. 
Equal  rights  for  all.  and  special  privileges  for  none. 

And  the  next  item,  it  seems  to  me — both  in  pr'vatt  talk  and  In 
public  speeches — is  to  stop  frightening  Investors  by  talk  of  re- 
pudiation of  their  contracts  in  solvent  railroads.  No  doubt  there 
are  cases  of  overcapitalization,  or  at  least  there  used  to  be  years  ago. 
But  that  is  not  true  of  the  railroads  as  a  whole  They  are  clearly 
worth  more  than  their  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds;  and  In  the 
I.  C  C  No  123,  recently  decided,  the  application  for  rate  Increase, 
the  I.  C  C  correctlv  stated  that  fixed  charges  are  not  a  major 
factor  In  pre.sent  difficulties.  The  percent  of  railroad  revenues 
going  to  fijced  charges  Is  lera  now  than  It  was  in  the  days  of  their 
prosperity     The  percent  is  less  ;i5  well  as  the  total  amount. 

So  our  problem,  as  I  see  It.  In  the  future  of  the  Iron  horse  de- 
pends upon  America  deciding  rather  soon,  and  I  think  proba'bly 
within  the  next  12  months,  whether  we  are  going  In  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  or  whether  we  are  going  to  preserve  private  own- 
ership and  management  of  the  American  railroad  system. 

If  we  decide  on  the  latter,  then  it  must  be  absolutely  plain  that 
someone  must  be  found  to  Invest  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  of  actual — not  make-believe — dollars  for  every 
man  employed  in  railroading.  A  good  way  to  force  the  R.  F  C. — 
that  Is,  the  Government — to  take  over  the  railroads  Is  to  continue 
to  demagogue  against  the  coupon  clipper.  Even  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  I  hear  some  of  my  colleagues — and  I  regret  to  say  it — get 
up  and  talk  about  the  coupon  clipper. 

Who  In  Heaven's  name  Is  the  coupon  clipper?  [Laughter.]  In 
the  last  analysis  the  coupon  clipper  Ls  an  American  citizen  who 
worked  and  saved  and  put  his  savings  Into  the  railroads,  often  In 
the  form  of  premiums  on  life  Insurance  for  his  widow  and  his 
children.  As  direct  and  indirect  railroad  Investors,  there  are 
64.000.000  such  coupon  clippers  and  it  Is  time  for  them  to  get 
up  on  their  hind  legs  and  howl — and  vote. 

That,  of  course,  is  Just  a  pairtlal  program,  following  this  time- 
honored  prescription,  equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privileges  for 
none.  None  of  these  points  would.  In  themselves,  solve  the  acute 
railroad  disease  in  its  present  state.  Emergency  hypodermics  may 
be  necessary,  such  as  temporary  wage  adjustments,  public  loans  or 
relief  expenditures  for  maintenance,  and  so  forth.  But  I  believe 
If  we  were  once  to  decide  what  our  whole  program  is  going  to  be, 
whether  we  are  going  to  let  railroads  gradually  drift  Into  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  struggle 
to  permit  them  to  exist — let  the  roads  that  are  hopelessly  In- 
solvent go  through  the  wringer,  but  not  force  the  solvent  roads  In. 

too. 

If  we  adopt  this  program,  In  my  Judgment  It  would.  In  Itself, 
revive  the  courage  that  built  not  only  the  railroads  of  America, 
but  built  America  Iteelf.  It  wovUd  make  the  pulse  beat  In  every 
vein  and  artery  of  the  NaUon,  If  we  were  to  say  to  ourselves  and 
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«.-h  other.  OoTwmmcnt  offl^'Ul  and 
■(C'mfnt  and  ConsTP^niKn.  that  we 
TiLrood*.  an  the  jrfpre^t  Industry  In 
Uut»tlcn    ab^pnc*  of  Government  com 
Wl-.h    rr«|x«ct   to    all    of    their   compet^t 
ih'  rt-!:aul    clau-w       I    believe    the 
wc'ild    in   Itaelf    malte  the  pulse  bea  , 
th  (  cnintrv      It  would  do  more  tha 
Court   p.kckir>iit.   or  Oovernmeiu   reor^a 
pn  <f-wr:»v      If   we   clear    '.he   track 
■»«:.al   for   America   Itself       |  Applauio 
/>r.rt  yet  we  let  the  situation  drift 
pre'   '. ni?    wor**,    and    I    wonder    If    we 
ca!  u:ly«m    in    thla    country,    Involvl 
ba:  t»    in   which,   aa  I   aay.   64,000 
tnt.Teat.  before  we  will   finally  wake 
for   American  rallroada''     Ood  grant 
fe-;  that  b«d  before  we  turn  our  a 
a  relatively  common-s^nae  solution 

,1,   bill    la   now   pending   In   Con^e* 
the    railroHda      Loaning    the    rallroAC^ 
very   much   Rood      II   may   prolong 
pn  KTanv  -b*lieve  It  or  not — It  la 
Io«.a«  money  to  the  rallroftds.  that 
A  t'j%t  mortgage  or  preferred  Hen 
thit  all  other  loana  previoualy  madfc 
anil  insurance  companies  are  dlsplac^ 
gaie  or  a  tubordinate  Hen.    Now.  If 
thit  program  and  place  the  last 
he  V  in  the  name  of  Heaven  will 
In  the  future,  to  put  any  more 
Ooremment  can  at  any  time  displace 
ta«e  a  subordinite   position  to  t>e 
pad? 

.Ur   Jeve  Jonei.  I  think.  t£  one  of 
If  not  in  America,  and  I  think  on 
)uti      But  I  don  t  think   he  haa 
»1.  the  way  through,  because  he  la 
of  America,  the  inveatmeni  houaea 
of  America.  "Why  don't  you  loan 
nn  nt   la  ftoing  to  set   up  corapetltl 
thi-  Federal  Barge  Line),  and  If  the 
or  railroad  properties,  which  loana 
In  other  worda.  If  the  Oovernmcnt 
thit   It   ii  aoklng  b&nkera   and   1 
roinpan;ea  to  take.  It  aeenu  to  me 
inconmstent      The  R    F    C.  under 
griaa  la  to  aak  the  banka  and  the 
company  that  has  collected  little 
v«i7   important  drlba  to  thoee  who 
pT<-mlums  on   84.000,000   Amcrlcana- 
th  kt  the  Oovemment  won't  take, 
dc  iig  what  the  Oovernmcnt  will 
if  nk  we  are  facing  thia  situation 
faie. 

It  all  come*  down  In  the  last  a 
oil  the  fundamental  question  Itself 
tc  preaerre  the  American  fompetltl 

four  or  Ove  year*  a^o  I  was  lnvlt«id 
U    was   the    fiftieth    anniversary    of 
di'K-ent  light  by  EdUon.     I  looked 
I    earned—  It  still  seenu  to  m«f  a  a 
Tomaa  Edlaon   wa*  working   In  hli 
Iciandeacent  light  bulb  in  America 
C.atera   last    stand.   Cuater's 
p«my  of  United  Btatea  Cavalrv  armijd 
e(,aipment.  were  wiped  out  by  InalB 

3'«ar  and  bow  and  arrow,  weapona 
juaands  of  yean     And  yet  In 
fT(im  the  dale  of  Custer's  maanrre 
tric-llght  bulb,  we  have  seen  this 
iciencea.   the   conquest    of   dlaeaae. 
■{'iic<>.  etc  .  and   It  baa  all  come 
pt  vate  enterpnae  aeeklng  a 

But  when  you  put  taxes  ao  high. 
fir  Id  of  competition  with  private 
Xt  •  electric   utllltlee— and   the 
ca.i  you  expect  men  to  put  their 
gi'<>ate«t  problem  facing  this  coun 
bllltona  of  Idle  dollars  and  billions 
It  la  rapidly  t>ecommg  a  very  serlou^ 
ex-Taordlnarlly  serious  question. 

t  have  a  little  girl — she  Is  now 
Uttle  girl — you  have  boyi  and  girls 
dj-;rv  and  I  am  sure  It  must  be  a 
ol  you  to  wonder  what  sort  of  an 
ft.  10.  or  30  7«ars  from  now — your 
t(>  go  dovn  the  path  of  theae 
lean  labor  want  to  get  caught   In 
hj.ppena   In   Germany    today,   collect 
labor  organisations  are  prohibited 
ai'i  a  a«rtnan  farm  cannot  move  to 
tlcm.  or  a  worlcer  living  In  the  clt' 
to  tmpiroTe  his  position  for  himself 
vhat  w«  want  to  do  in  America? 


jrlvate  dtlaen.  railroad  man- 

Kolnn  to  see  to  It  that  the 

this  country,  get  equality  In 

petition,  equal'ty  and  '.-qulty 

on.   such    as   the    lon;{-and- 

optlon    of    such    a    pro-am 

m  every  vein  and  artery  .n 

any  possible  pump  prlmlnf?. 

nidation   to   rebuild   our  lost 

the  Iron  horse,  we  set  the 


from  day  to  day,  conatantly 

have   to   go    thrcuRh    a    great 

life    insurance    and   savmtjs 

thrifty    people   have   a   vital 

up   and   adopt  a  square   deal 

that  we  will  not  permit  It  to 

bteitlon  toward  what,  I  think,  is 


for  more  R.  F.  C.  loans  to 

money   Is  not  going   to  do 

:he   agony.     But   In    this   last 

that  If  the  Government 

Government  loan  shall  be 

inst  the  road,  which  means 

by  private  investors,   banks. 

and  become  a  second  mort- 

\  he  Government  were  to  adopt 

ahead  of  all  previous  loans, 

ever  get  anybody,  any  time 

,    In  American  railroads,    if 

their  liens  and  make  them 

>ald  after  the  Government  13 
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the  ablest  men  In  WashlnRton, 

whole  has  done  a  ver>-  great 

ihdught  that  particular   problem 

^onaUntly  saying  to  the  banks 

and  the  Insurance  companies 

4oney?"     Well.  If  the  Oovern- 

wlth  private   Industry    iltke 

Government  is  to  make  loans 

ct»me  ahead  of  everybody  else — 

not  willing  to  tak»  the  risk 

nvefctment   houses  and   insurance 

ip^at  such  a  program  la  wholly 

bill  now  pending  in  Con- 

vate  Investor,  the  insurance 

dtlba  all  over  thU  country,  taut 

pny  them,   the  life -Insurance 

asking   them   to  take   a  risk 

Vhy  blame  the  banks  for  not 

do?     In  other  word.s.  I  don't 

und  looking  it  squarily  ic  the 
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one;  road  towarri  iho  ro!lect;v::.'a'lr  n  of  aM  American  Industry?     I 
lout  think  w      I  dent 

I  tjelleve,  with  all  Ks  faults  foil  f^  nr.d  crimes,  and  they  are 
i.iany- thi-re  have  bf^n  soir\<'  iv.  nulro.uliri:  that  the  American 
•  ystem  has  lictuilly  fronn  the  f.c's  of  the  record  produced  and 
c'utrlbutt'd  more  of  l.^ie  ii^xxls  ,i;  n  mnvTort.s  and  happiness  of  life 
to  more  people  over  a  lon^rer  period  of  time  and  over  a  jfreater 
«xtent  of  territory  than  any  otht-r  .system  "^inre  time  beiJ:an.  (Ap- 
I>lau.se  1  Tlie  rei-ord  proves  it  Th(.'  record  proves  It.  |  Applause.) 
Why  discard  it  for  .some  other  systrm  that  haa  not  only  deprived 
men  of  liberty  but  adrtrd  to  their  insrcn.iri'v'' 

And  so,  whether  you  Are  rnilro'id  nmnaiijer.  owner,  or  worker, 
r  thlr.k  we  should'  st.ip  look,  nnd  listen  a  long  time  before 
H-e  let  this  railr-iiil  ri.  ii-!:  iT.ul'ially  slip  out  of  our  hands 
down  the  lonK  road  tn'A.rd  s'.re  sijririUsm,  And  I  am  here  to  say 
ihere  were  many  «er:(>\i«  en's  m  1933  that  were  long  overdue 
'hat  needed  correction  ur.d  remedy  and  I  am  the  first  to  pay  my 
'ribut*  of  re.«;pect  to  the  gallant  cuuraec  wl'h  which  President 
l^oosevelt  met  the  sltiiatlnn  In  1933  But  at  the  same  time.  I  am 
very  much  concemod  over  thl.s  thre.'\t  of  more  and  more  social 
reform  at  the  exp«'nse  of  ies,s  and  lesa  recovery.  I  sometimes  feel 
IS  a  well-wisher  of  the  President  that  his  greatest  mlsuake  was 
n  September  of  1935  wht  n  he  wrote  to  Roy  Howard,  of  the 
;3crlpp8-Howard  pap«'rs 

He  said.  "Our  program  is  on  the  books  American  business  has 
lo  more  to  fear  Th-y  ran  plan  out  their  future.  Our  program 
s  on  the  book.H  " 

I  think  If  he  had  "stopped  there.  America  today  might  be  en- 
oylng  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  prosperity  it  has  ever  known, 
niere  was  and  Is  such  a  tremendou.s  backlog  of  work  to  be  done, 
iouse.s  to  build,  railrtiad  equipment,  railroad  maintenance.  utlU- 
'.les.  what  not  so  much  to  be  done  fifty  to  eighty  billion  dollars 
If  a  backlog  of  work  to  be  done  which  had  accumulated  during 
".he  depression  years  all  readv  to  be  done,  if  we  stop  frightening 
American  Investors  in  American  bu.slnes8  and  In  the  future  of 
•his  country  But  it  ha.s  gone  on,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to 
pay  the  consequences 

I  believe  that  fundamentally  we  have  got  to  get  back  to  the 
American  comp^-tltive  system  under  decent  and  proper  govem- 
Tiental  regulation  where  abuse  exi.sts,  and  do  It  Just  as  quickly 
vs  poaslble.  We  have  got  to  retrace  our  steps,  It  seems  to  me, 
■at her  than  to  go  furtlier  forward  down  thl.s  long  road  toward 
uate  socialism  In  thl.s  country  Today  the  Nation  Is  a  babel  of 
/olces  Capital  is  blamini::  labor  labor  is  blaming  capital,  labor 
s  blaming  labor  Govertiment  Is  blaming  industry,  industry  la 
Dlaming  Ooveniment,  and  there  you  are  And  the  situation  la 
-apidly  getting  worsf^  l!>/erybtxly  I.*  looking  for  the  fire  escafx", 
I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  old  maid  who  got  off  on  the 
wrong  floor  of  the  hot«'l  nb^eiitmindedly,  and  went  to  the  wrong 
.■oom. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  an  old  gentleman  in  the 
bath  tub 

The  old  maid,   'o  rover   her   ror.fuslon.   s,-\!d.   "Exrti.se   me;    I  was 
looking  for  the  f\re  e^cqie  '  :\'.-r\  ran  pell-mell  down  the  hall 
But  imagine   her  gr>-a*i'r  li'  rr   r   v>.  I'.^n   «he   heard  pattering  foot- 


\e 


ni^lysla.  as  I  see  It.  to  a  decision 
whether  we  are  going  to  try 
system. 

to  speak  on  some  occaslon-- 

the    Invtjntlon   of    the    loran- 

aack  In  American  history  and 

irprlslng  thing— that   tha  year 

laboratory  to  make  the  first 

out  on  the  plains  of  Dukotn 

re   took   place,   when   a  cora- 

wlth  the  then  most  modern 

ns  armed.  In  large  part,   by 

of  warfare  for  thousands  and 

short  space  of  one  Ufatlmc, 

and  the  invention  of  the  elec- 

n^arvelotu  progress  In  all  of  our 

the   elimination   of   tima   and 

In   America,   at  least,  from 

profit. 

hen  Government  goes  Into  the 

Industry,  aa  It  Is  now  doing  in 

ralUoads  are  a  utility— then  how 

money  to  work?     And  the 

today   Is  how  to  get  these 

Idle  men  both  back  to  work. 

question.     It  Ll  becoming  an 


steps  behind  her  dn-Aii  t:  !■  f  n 
Ing.  "My  Ood'  Where  :,s  (l-.c  tlr- 
Is  there  nny'hing  my  fricr.d'i 
pened  abroad  to  'A.irrant  u.s  n 
will  be  bettrr  cfT  if  uf  .ib.i:ul.  ■: 
vate  eiiterpn.'ie  pr;-;)erly 
est,  for  State  soclall.'jni'^ 


try 

(if 


but  I  Btlll  think  of  her  as  a 

some  of  you  have  grandchll- 

itatter  of  deep  concern  to  each 

America  we  are  going  to  have 

children  and  mine.    Do  we  want 

an  countries''     Does  Amer- 

a  Government  trap   where,   as 

ive    bargalnln™    Is    wiped    ovit. 

by  law.  where  a  worker  living 

the  city  to  Improve  his  (jondl- 

cannot  move  to  the  country 

his  wife,  and  family''     Is  that 

Do  we  want  to  go  down  this 


In    all    of    these    totai;t,ir:.i:i 
will  fi^low  Ju.it  a.H  rer'air.lv 
ever    H.s»umes,    or    is    f  ir-rd 
econt'mlc   *elf.,ire   of   .ill    >  '. 
dtatc    will    !■;■")'■    lurtnit    -.'pp' 
-f  a  fr.N 


!'.    r   ar-.r!    the   old    gentleman   aay- 

'■Hr.i}.x-'' "      ;  Laughter  ] 

'.■)   the  record   of  what  has  hap- 

v.iv.^    to    the   conclusion    that    we 

:,"  'inic-tried  r.yslem  of  free  prl- 

"gu.aled  'Ahri:  It  a.Trcts  the  public  intcr- 

^Ve  rr.ul  ,,,f  wliat  happens  across  the  sea 


Mt.iti'^      .^!ld    let    me    tell    you    this:    It 

.us  v.'.^Va  .'i;l!ow9  day  that  if  the  state 

'  '    .iSf-n:vA\    the    responsibility   for   the 

:•..  '■.t./e:.H,   nt   that   very  moment  the 

;'.    I!    to    !•«    program    to   exist.      That 

priH.,   that  will  mean  the  end  of  free 


will  mean  'he  rtul  r. 
as.^embly  the  end  of  free  .>.peecl.,  the  end  of  free  elections,  and 
probably  will  be  the  end  if  ttic  freedom  -freedom  to  teach,  free- 
dom to  learn  and  fr(>edom  I'f  religion  All  of  these  things  are 
Joined  Into  this  prograni     every  prlcelcs,s  legacy  of  the  past 

N"i  government  can  a.ssume  'he  financial  responsibility  of  the 
economic  welfare  nf  it.s  pocjle  and  then  permit  an  opposition 
party  to  exist   to  defeat   that   pr  itra.Ti      So  everything  Is  at  stake. 

The  railroad  pro^rain  !.■<  ".i,-t  .i  .sample  of  the  whole  thing — no 
different  in  many  ways  f.--  :u  'he  pr  blem  facing  everything  elae 
In  America 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  plain  '^  tho.'^  present  who  are  workers 
on  railroads  I  am  not  here  to  argue  the  cause  of  the  "haves" 
against  the  "have  nots  " 

I  am  nut  here  to  argue  the  cause  of  those  at  the  peak  of  the 
economic  pyramid  ns  against  thui^e  at  the  base  of  the  economic 
pyramid      Not  at  ;C] 

I  knuw  when  u>fd  cars  are  being  .sold  dealers  also  sell  new  cars. 
And  I  know  when,  'he  u^ed-car  marKet  dams  up,  the  buying  of 
new  cars  dams  up  ci-ur  back  to  the  factory. 

The  whole  future  .  f  ma.ss  pr"ductif'n  depends  upon  improving 
the  condition  if  tliose  a*  the  ba.se  of  t.he  er^^nnmic  pjTamld. 

Let  ua  argue  tl  is  ;:-.  terms  cf  those  at  the  bii.se  cf  the  economic 
pvranvld  It  ;.^  rny  Mrm  conviction,  under  this  swtem  of  free  pri- 
vate enterprise,  r.itr.er  than  regulatl(::n  or  man.agement  of  business 
by  politicians,  more  of  the  "have  nots"  have  climbed  up  into  the 
ranks  of  the  "hives'  than  under  any  other  system  since  the  world 
begjin.     The  rtcv.td  ol  160  years  proves  it. 
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I  want  to  preserve  that  In  America.  Opportunity— and  that 
means  of  course,  the  eradication  of  the  evU  abu.ses  In  this  coun- 
try- that  crept  into  banking  and  the  sales  of  securities  and  stock 
exchanges  and  everything  else.  Let's  gi>  as  far  as  we  ought  to  go 
to  prevent  abuses,  but  let's  not  maJie  It  mipossible  for  people 
who  have  a  dollar,  an  idle  dollar,  to  see  a  chance  to  put  11  U:> 
work  m  America  to  employ  an  idle  Anacrlcan. 

What  lifted  us  out  of  the  post-war  depression?  It  was  the  Anaeri- 
can  automobile  and  radio  and  the  money  that  went  into  those  two 
great  enterprises.  I  have  oftem  wondered  In  the  last  few  years  how 
many  inventors  there  have  been  In  America  who.  after  work  out  In 
the  garage,  dowm  cellar,  up  In  the  attic,  have  been  thinking  out 
things  that  they  could  do  for  the  America  of  the  future  that  the 
automobile  and  radio  did  In  the  years  since  the  World  War.  and 
have  gone  to  people  with  means,  people  who  have  saved  money,  and 
have  asked  them  to  finance  their  Idea,  their  patent,  their  Invention, 
and  have  been  turned  down.  I  wonder,  In  other  words.  I  dont 
believe  that  we  can  build  a  future  in  this  cotintry  unless  we  give 
the  dollar  a  square  deal,  which  represenU  the  labor  of  the  man  In 
the  past  who  has  made  and  saved  the  dollar.  We  have  got  to 
recognize  him.  too  And  If  not.  this  whole  situation  Is  Just  going 
to  disintegrate  and  flnaUy.  because  every  people  In  the  long  last  wlU 
prefer  tyranny  to  chaos,  the  man  on  horseback  may  retiirn  here  In 

America.  ^  .. 

If  democratic  Institutions  go  by  the  board  In  America,  as  they 
have  in  17  countrlea  elsewhere  in  the  world  since  the  World 
War  they  will  begin  to  cruinble  on  Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C 
And' so  It  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  Importance  thai  your  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  be  free  men  (applause)  capable  of  passing  an  honest 
JudfeTnent  upon  those  questions  of  great  public  Importance  affecting 
the  destiny  of  130.000.000  people,  upon  their  merits. 

I  am  not  concerned,  and  do  not  worry  ver>-  much,  about  the  sur- 
vival of  the  democratic  result  in  America  If  we  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic method.  And  that  means  that  Congress  must  be  free  and 
the  people  must  be  free  to  choose  their  Congressmen.  And  for  that 
reason  it  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  Importance  we  should  de- 
centralize the  administration  of  relief  In  this  country.  (Applause  ) 
Dxirlng  the  World  War  the  best  Job  that  was  done  was  by  the 
people  In  the  local  communities  handling  the  draft.  Local  people 
were  best  able  to  determine  who  should  be  called,  and  what  man 
with  a  young  baby,  young  wife,  or  having  some  Job  In  a  factory 
where  he  was  particularly  important,  should  be  exempted  from  the 
draft  And  that  Is  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  In  this  question 
of  relief;  because  as  long  as  It  Is  being  handled  by  the  Federal 
Government,  "where  the  meat  hangs  there  the  wolves  gather,"  and 
if  the  Member  of  Congress  Is  not  to  vote  his  honest  convictions 
upon  a  great  question  of  public  policy  for  fear  he  will  lose  a  sewer 
system  or  a  grade  crossing  In  his  district,  he  Is  vo  longer  a  free 
man,  and  the  people  back  home  are  no  longer  free  citizens  of  a  free 
country.  (Applause]  If  we  preserve  a  free  Congress  we  cannot 
make  anv  mistake  that  will  carry  us  over  the  rapids  because  the 
Congresscan  reverse  Its  mistake,  Why,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act  that  was  paaaed  only  In  1932  ha.H  been  amended 
94  times  And  If  Congress  Is  free  and  the  people  are  free  they 
can  correct  their  own  mlatakea  every  3  years  when  election  time 
runs  around. 

I  believe  we  can  go  down  the  democratic  road  with  some  /eellng 
of  safety  even  In  the  dark,  but  I  am  very  much  concerned  with  this 
trend  In  America  to  make  the  railroads  the  goat,  make  the 
"coupon  clipper"  the  goat,  identifying  every  honest  investor  with 
the  rascals  In  finance,  and  the  deadly.  Irrational  course  of  govern- 
ment competition  with  private  enterprise.  Burdensome  taxea— 
every  dollar  paid  In  taxes  Is  less  dollars  to  buy  groceries  and  goods 
and  raw  materials,  employ  labor,  etc.  But  that  Is  the  course  we 
are  going  unlesa  we  correct  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  believing  In  the  principles 
that  have  made  this  a  great  country,  believing  m  the  principles  of 
Jefferson.  I  hope  that  when  the  fever  of  these  troubled  times  shall 
posw.  when  thlH  world-wide  Inaanlty.  this  world-wide  shell  shock 
of  the  war  and  the  depression  shall  have  passed,  that  conatltutlonal 
government  and  free  enterprise  will  have  saved  us  and  our  children 
from  the  fate  of  those  who  live  In  lands  across  the  sea, 

I  want  to  take  Just  a  moment  or  two  to  talk  to  you  about  what  I 
consider  very  fundamental  to  the  whole  thing.  And  that  Is  the 
preservation  of  constltutloaal  government  In  this  country.  Now, 
let  me  tell  you  something  I  know  there  are  some  railroad  men  In 
America  who  approved  of  the  attack  made  by  the  President  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Coiul;.  I  did  not.  I  opposed  the  meaaure, 
I  opposed  the  reorganization  bill.  The  reorganization  bill  would 
have  made  the  I,  C.  C.  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Secur- 
ities and  Exchange  Commission,  all  of  the  great  Federal  regtilatory 
agencies  the  mere  puppets  of  the  President,  so  that  every  decision 
made  by  them  would  be  dictated  by  the  presstires  of  politics.  Every 
one  of  them! 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  take  your  time  to  talk  In  the  abstract 
about  constitutional  government.  But  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  very  significant  fact,  'Why  did  this  depression  begin? 
"When  did  it  begin?  'What  was  the  first  thing  that  caused  the 
present  depression?  Probably  the  best  Index  of  prosperity  in  this 
country  Is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, the  total  value  of  the  goods  produced  In  America — coal  from 
the  coal  mines,  typewriters,  automobiles,  everythlOB  that  Is  pro- 
duced by  Industry.  It  would  be  very  Interesting  to  look  at  that 
chart.  If  you  get  a  chance  to  look  at  It,  showing  how  It  moved  from 
March  4,  1938,  all  the  way  to  the  preamt  time.     You  all  know  it  had 


a  great  start  there  In  the  first  months  of  1933  when  the  Nation 
responded  to  tht  courageous  way  In  which  the  President  met  the 
situation  tlien.  and  how  it  fell  down  again  and  Uien  began  Its 
lonp  sl.w  climb  But  the  very  Interesting  fact  Is  that  It  reached 
the  peak  cf  the  last  5  vears  in  Dccembtir  1936.  January  of  1937.  And 
It  hiis  never  been  as'  high  nny  day  or  month  since  the  attack 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat<^s  and  the  reor- 
ganization bill.  That  marked  the  jjeak  of  Industrial  recovery  In  this 
country.  It  took  businessmen  anc  investors  a  long  time  to  analyze 
It,  but  "it  wa-s  a  terrible  shock  to  confidence.  The  sanctity  of  con- 
tract and  of  private  property  and  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing, 
were  no  longer  safe  In  this  country.  And  that  Is  when  Investors 
began  to  pull  in.  right  then  and  there.  This  depression  did  not 
start  last  August,  It  did  not  star,  last  July.  It  did  not  atart  last 
June  or  May:  it  started  a  year  ago  last  February,  when  the  Court 
packing  and  reorganization  bills  were  Introduced. 

What  do  we  need  In  thla  country  today?  Stability,  confidence. 
continuity  of  policy,  so  that  business  enterprise  can  go  ahead  and 
people  can  plan  what  they  are  going  to  do.  not  only  «  montha  from 
now  but  6  years  from  now. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  written  In  1787 
It  was  written  in  a  time  of  chaos  and  at  a  time  of  the  repudiation 
of  all  obligations.  pubUc  and  private.  It  was  written  at  a  time 
when  debtors  chased  their  creditors  down  the  street  to  force  worth- 
less paper  dollars  In  their  pockets  in  nominal  discharge  of  their 
obligations,  and  when  Judges  of  the  courts  were  being  tarred  and 
feathered  and  hung  in  effigy  for  signing  foreclostire  decrees.  That 
was  when  the  Constitutioii  of  the  United  States  was  written.  But 
when  It  was  wTltten  there  was  put  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  a  provision  that  no  SUte  might  paaa  any  law  to  abrogate  the 
sanctity  of  contract,  could  not  rei^udlate  Its  own  bonds,  could  not 
pass  any  law  that  would  permit  a  debtor  to  cheat  his  creditor  by 
the  repudiation  of  obligations.  And  there  was  put  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  a  provision  that  Congress  Itself  could  not 
take  a  mans  property  away  from  him  except  by  due  process  of  law 
and  for  a  Just  compensation,  and  at  least  IS  or  20  other  clausea  of 
that  sort.  And  what  happened?  Within  2  years  after  George 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  ofJlce  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  3,000.000  florins  upon  better 
credit  than  any  other  nation  save  one  In  the  entire  world. 

It  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  established  the 
credit  of  this  young  nation  and  this  country  of  Umltleas  natural 
resources  and  the  fine  people  living  here  at  that  time,  but  without 
capital.  Capital  began  to  come  to  this  country  from  abroad  to  dig 
our  canals,  build  our  railroad*  and  our  Industries.  And  as  wa  ac- 
cumulated capltivl  ourselves,  Amtrlcan  investors  have  felt  free  to 
invest  In  the  10-,  20-,  30-,  40-,  50-year  bonds  of  American  Industry, 
realizing  that  although  they  were  Uklng  the  rtaka  of  the  buslneaa, 
they  were  not  taking  the  risks  of  lExecutive  usurpation  or  leglalatlv* 
conflcatlon.  [Applause]  I'hey  Knew  as  long  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  stood  and  as  long  as  It  was  interpreted  by  inde- 
pendent courts  who  were  not  pujjpeta  of  politica  that  that  danger 
did  not  obtain  here  in  this  country,  the  Constitution  became  a 
great  insurance  policy.  And  to  In  the  abort  space  cf  150  years, 
and  that  Is  a  short  space  of  time  <is  human  history  go«a.  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States,  having  only  7  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  has  45  percent  of  tl^ie  realized  wealth  of  the  world. 

Suppose  that  we  had  attempted  to  build  thla  country  upon  tha 
shifting  sands  of  politics,  such  bs  we  have  seen  In  Mexico,  where 
wTlhln  the  past  month  the  Mexican  Government  by  decree,  by  the 
(Signature  of  somebody,  couflscaied  four  or  five  hundred  million 
dollars  of  American  and  English  Investment  In  petroleum.  You 
once  begin  to  frighten  Investors  In  this  country  as  they  are  fright- 
ened in  Mexico  and  you  will  »ee  In  this  country  the  conditions 
you  see  In  Mexico.  So  long  as  the  Conatltutlon  and  a  free  court 
endures  you  cannot  Mexlcanizo  America,     (Applause] 

Now.  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  man  with  the  dishonest  dollar,  but 
I  know  the  fate  of  every  worklngman  In  thla  country  la  tied  up  with 
the  safety  of  the  honeat  dollar.  ]  am  not  In  favor  of  a  man  getting 
more  than  his  fair  share' ,  but  I  believe  very  certainly  that  we  cannot 
attack  constitutional  governmeni  in  this  country  arid  ditch  every- 
thing that  has  contributed  to  this  Nation  for  150  years  and  then 
expect  the  next  160  to  be  a*  good  aji  the  last  160  baa  been.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  why  iri  160  years  we  became  the  greatest 
Nation  In  the  world  if  we  were  doing  everything  wrong.  (Applause.] 
Well,  we  started  like  the  darkfy  preacher  who  opened  the  Bible, 
and  whatever  text  his  eyes  fell  or,  there  la  where  he  started,  and  he 
took  that  as  his  text,  and  then  he  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
gospel.  We  started  with  the  railroad  problem,  and  are  winding  up 
with  many  others.    But  I  know  they  are  all  tied  together. 

When  we  reflect  that  railroad  {»mmon  stocks  have  not  been  j>er- 
mlttod  to  earn  more  than  26  cemta  on  1100  now  for  the  past  several 
years,  how  do  you  expect  private  Inveatora  to  continue  to  finance 
American  railroads?  It  cannot  b';  done.  There  la  not  a  man  In  thla. 
audience,  there  Is  not  a  man  In  America  who  would  put  his  own 
»100  in  American  railroads.  I  don't  believe,  not  unless  we  get  back 
to  the  principles  erf  conatltutlaoal  government  and  a  square  deal  for 
all  Americans.  And  don't  forgtit  what  the  Index  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Industrial  production  In  America  shows.  It  shows 
that  slow  climb  up  to  Decembei:  1936.  January  1937 — January  12. 
the  reorganutatlon  bill,  February  5,  the  Supreme  Court  bill— and 
from  that  time  to  this  the  Index  has  gone  steadily  downward  from 
120  to  78;  and  6.000,000  men  that  were  employed  before  those  two 
bills  were  submitted  to  Congreaa  are  now  wfdklng  the  streets  looking 
for  }oba.    Tliat  la  the  bread  and  butter  aide  of  the  Constitution.    It 
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In    -onatltutlonal  govrmment  In 
Jol;-.  for  Idle  (Jollar»     And  some  d*y 
the  people  of  America  why  tbey  are 
much.     lApplaiise.  audience  rialng.i 


terrAB  at  Job*.  Job*  for  Idle  men. 

t  lese  Idle  men  are  going  t©  a&k 

)ut  oi  work.    Tbank  you  very 


What  Is  Democracy? 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  B. 


REMARKS 


PETTENGILL 


OF  LNDIJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ri;PRESE>rrATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

I>4r.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  hall  of  the  air 
recentiy  held  a  radio  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  democ- 
ra(y.  There  are  few.  If  any.  dictators  today  who  do  not 
as.<ert  that  his  Oovemment  is  a 
xniiJiy  who  carry  the  banner  of 
enils  by  illiberal  means.  For 
in'.portance  to  ask  ourselves. 


emocracy.  In  this  country 
mocracy  pursue  "liberal" 

ese  reasons  it  is  of  prime 
t  is  democracy? 


::t  aeems  to  me  that  in  todars  modem  babel  of  voices 


How  can  we  agree  on 
St  agree  on   the   end  we 


dc:^nltions  are  of  first  impo: 
proframs.   means,   unless  we 
wl;^  to  attain? 

I  have  tried  to  define  demo<iracy  within  100  words.  I 
hope  that  others  will  attempt  u  better  definition.  I  wish 
evjry  teacher  in  America  would  ask  his  pupils.  What  Is 
democracy?  I  wish  school  s  iperintendents  and  school 
bcvards  would  encourage  this  qu»tlon  to  be  asked,  and  the 
newspapers  everywhere  would  print  the  best  answers 
wC'Uld  help  to  define  democrac] 
wc  might  find  that  democracy 
reiilly  do  not  wish  to  let  go  by 
cusslon.  I  append  my  own  100-wbrd  definition: 

Democracy  is  a  way  of  life  bised  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  whoae  method  is  disci^ion,  and  spirit,  toleration 
wtiich  acknowledges  the  dignity 
er>cts  no  barrier  of  law  or  caste 


of  inborn  capacity;  secure*  to  etch  the  fruit  of  honest  toil; 


enihrines  justice  as  the  essentia 


privilege  as  the  betrajral  of  tha:  bond;  is  dedicated  to  the 


prspositlon  that  happy  citizens 
st(kte;  and  that  the  state  is  not 
tbe  greatziess  of  man. 


klone  can  constitute  a  great 
Em  end  but  only  a  means  to 
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net  function  without  the  use  of 
ol  exchange  we  would  be  reduce^ 


nutraHT-cAs 

The  supply  of  money  must  be 
of  business  to  be  done.    Goods 
as  m  freight  cars.    There  mus 
oirry  the  Nation's  goods, 
S:   there  must  be  enough  of 
tliey  have  been  called,  if  busine^ 

All  panics  and  slumps  in 
siadden  withdrawal  of  money 
d:  liars  which  had  been  busy 
in  1929  and  again  In   1937. 
tliough  half  of  aD  the  freight 
St  i-oyed.    With  these  bUlioos 
tuji  to  slow  down.    And  that 


othei  wise 
th»e 


busness 


That 

to  ourselves,  and  from  it 
is,  after  all,  something  we 
default.    To  start  the  dis- 


of  man  as  a  child  of  God; 
to  the  richest  development 


bond  of  society;  condemns 
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modem  industrial  life  can- 
money.    Without  a  medium 
to  barter  and  starvation. 


OOUJUtS 

proportionate  to  the  volume 

)jre  moved  by  dollars  as  well 

be  enough  freight  cars  to 

business  would  suffer. 

"freight-car  dollars,"  as 

is  not  to  suffer. 

are  accompanied  by  a 
circulation.    Billions  of 
goods  were  d«troyed 
had  the  same  effoct  as 
in  use  were  suddenly  de- 
dollars  destroyed  business 
unemployment. 


f  1  (Hn 
carrying 
Tils 
ci  JS 
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But.  it  will  be  askrd.  how  are  dollars  destroyed?  Who 
destroys  them,  and  why? 

To  understand  the  answers  to  these  questions  we  must  stop 
.ind  consider  what  we  mean  by  dollars.  What  is  this  money 
;hat  we  are  talking  about? 

rORGXT    MONXT.    THINK    OF   CilEDrr 

We  are  not  talkmg  about  coins  or  bills.  Coins  and  bills 
are  so  small  a  part  ol  the  problem  that  we  can  afEord  to 
Ignore  them. 

Business  is  run  on  bank  credit,  on  what  Is  called  debt 
money.  This  bank-check  money  is  the  key  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject "nie  nature  of  this  kind  of  money  must  be  clearly  held 
in  mind. 

Let  us  say  you  are  a  farmer.  You  need  a  thousand  dollars 
with  which  to  finance  your  operations,  to  buy  machinery,  and 
to  pay  labor  until  you  can  get  your  crops  harvested  and  sold. 
The  banker  is  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  collateral  you  offer 
and  makes  the  loan. 

What  actually  happens  is  this:  The  banker  make  an  entry 
In  his  books  listing  you  as  a  depositor  of  $1,000. 

HOW   DEBT   MONXT   IS   MADE 

Now,  you  have  not  deposited  a  dollar.  But  they  just  pre- 
tend that  you  have  deposited  the  money.  Then  they  give  you 
a  check  book,  and  you  write  checks  against  that  imaginary 
deposit.  You  could,  of  course,  present  one  $1,000  check  and 
take  the  whole  amount  in  cash.  But  you  are  not  at  all  likely 
to  want  to  do  that.  What  the  banker  banks  on  Is  that  you 
will  demand  very  little,  if  any.  cash.  You  will  pay  your  bills 
in  checks,  and  these  checks  will  be  deposited  in  other  bank 
accounts,  and  checks  can  be  written  against  them,  and  so  on. 

This  Is  bank-check  money.  Very  httle  cash;  that  is,  very 
little  of  Uncle  Sam's  money  is  used.  The  bulk  of  all  transac- 
tions are  carried  on  with  this  kind  of  money.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  it.  It  is  claimed. 

There  is  hardly  enough  real  money  In  existence  to  transact 
the  business  of  a  single  State.  The  business  of  the  country 
has  come  to  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  this  debt  money. 
The  few  billions  of  Uncle  Sam's  money  could  not  carry  on  the 
Nation's  commerce  any  more  than  one  railroad  could  move 
all  the  goods  that  have  to  move  in  commerce. 

DEBT    UOIirKT    IS    DESTRUCTIBLK    UONTT 

Now,  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  bank -check  money 
is  put  out  at  the  will  of  the  banker,  and  it  remains  out  at  his 
will.  He  has  the  right  to  call  in  these  loans.  When  the  loans 
are  paid  the  money  is  taken  out  of  circulation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  fifty  billions  of  these  loans 
against  which  bank  checks  are  exchanging  hands,  and  that 
with  the  use  of  all  this  money  business  is  booming. 

Then  very  quietly  the  14.000  local  bankers  in  the  country 
get  word  from  the  central  banks  to  which  they  owe  money. 
that  they  must  call  in  half  their  loans.  The  local  banks,  to 
pay  their  debts  to  the  central  banks,  have  to  reqtiire  the 
fanners  and  all  other  borrowers  to  pay  up. 

THE    DEBTOR    IS    TRAPPED 

But  unfortunately  the  farmer  cannot  pay  the  bank  as 
the  bank  paid  him.  He  cannot  pay  the  bank  by  handing 
out  a  check  book  and  letting  the  bank  draw  on  an  imagi- 
nary deposit.  The  farmer,  pushed  to  pay  his  loan,  is  com- 
pelled to  rush  his  wheat  or  hogs  or  cattle  to  market  and 
take  what  he  can  get  at  a  forced  sale,  to  get  the  money 
with  which  to  settle  with  the  bank.  That  knocks  the  bot- 
tom out  of  prices.  At  such  tin:ics  prices  fall  so  low  that 
they  may  take  everything  the  farmer  has.  including  his 
farm,  and  still,  at  these  murderous  prices,  there  may  not 
t>e  enough  to  pay  the  bank.  This  destroys  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmers  and  thus  wrecks  the  business  of  the 
entire  country.  This  means  an  economic  disaster  worse 
than  war. 

This  Is  the  way  the  business  of  the  country  is  thrown 
from  prosperity  into  depressions.  The  ruin  is  caused  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  bank-check  money  on  which  business 
has  come  to  depend. 

WHY    IS    DEBT    MONTTT    CALXJ33    INT 

Now  comes  the  big  question.  Why  do  those  who  control 
the  banking  system  halt  prosperity  every   10   years  or  so. 
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by   calling   loans   and   producing  a  famine   of   bank-check 
money? 

Tlie  reason  is  that  as  prosperity  rises  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  interest  on  their  bondii  goes  down.  They  sabotage 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  to  support  the  value  of  their 
bonds.  The  men  whose  pcw-er  centers  li.  the  ownership  of 
tax-exempt  securities  are  the  ma.<^ier  bankers  of  the  Nation, 
and  they  u.~e  their  power  over  credit  to  protect  their  especial 
kind  of  "privileged  property.  A  bond  paying  3  percent  cannot 
remain  x-aluable  if  times  are  prosperous  so  that  money  can 
earn  much  more  than  that.  Tlie  trade  of  this  country  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interest  of  bond-ovi7nng  bankers.  They  keep 
prosperity  down  that  the  value  of  their  bonds  may  stay  up. 
T^py  do  this  heedless  of  the  fact  that  it  means  the  half  star- 
vation of  40.000,000  of  the  people. 

OUE    ECONOMIC    DICTATORSHIP 

This  is  economic  dictatorship.  If  liberty  is  to  be  saved  this 
dictatorship  must  be  destroyed.  It  is  pusillanimous  for  poli- 
ticians to  demagogue  about  other  issues  while  this  dictator- 
ship enslaves  the  Nation. 

This  bank-check  money  is  banker -manufactured  money. 
By  controlling  at  will  the  volume  of  this  money  the  bankers 
control  the  value  of  all  money.  Congress  has  abdicated  to 
them  its  constitutional  function  to  control  the  value  of 
money. 

There  is  no  sense  in  letting  the  bankers  manufacture  this 
money  and  charge  their  6  percent  for  its  use.  By  that  means 
the  bankers  levy  tribute  on  the  industries  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Government  should  own  the  central  banks.  It  should 
dictate  the  Interest  rate  and  control  the  credit  policy  of  the 
Nation.  The  interest  rate  could  be  put  down  to  1  or  2  per- 
cent, certainly.  Then  credit  would  not  be  held  down  to  keep 
bond  values  up.  Credit  would  be  extended  until  oiu"  15,- 
000,000  are  employed  and  the  40,000,000  are  housed  and  clad 
and  fed. 

THE    SLICIUaT    KIND    OF    EOBVXXT 

The  country  Is  run  for  the  superbanking  Interests  that 
head  up  in  Wall  Street.  We  must  have  a  banking  and 
credit  system  run  in  the  Interest  of  economic  recovery  and 
the  sustained  prosperity  of  all  the  people. 

I  am  one  of  160  Democratic  Congressmen  who  are  iriedged. 
if  we  return  to  Congress,  to  demand  a  new  money  and 
credit  system. 

We  are  entitled  to  the  votes  of  those  who  agree  to  this. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  this  change  should  vot*  against 
us. 

I  subscribe,  mentally  and  emotionally,  to  the  indictment  of 
one  of  my  correspondents,  who  says: 

The  worlds  money  system  is  the  slickest  kind  of  robbery  ever 
Invented.  It  Is  a  money  trap  in  which  the  people  are  lorced  to 
place  their  property  to  create  our  medium  of  exchange,  and  lose 
their  property  In  the  operation. 


Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  Vigorously 
Condemns  Nazis 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  espionage  and  spying  that 
has  been  uncovered  by  the  United  States  Attorney  Lamar 
Hardy  in  New  York  and  by  agents  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Office,  especially  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  under 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  is  not  only  an  indictment  of  the  18  spies 
that  have  been  caught  but  it  is  an  indictment  of  the  Nazi 
Government.  It  is  a  matter  of  gravest  concern  to  the  future 
safety  of  our  Nation.  Hrre  we  have  a  far-fltmg  syndicate  of 
prying  secret  agents  financed  by  the  Nazi  Government  that 


.sought  to  penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  Army 
and  Navy. 

WHAT   TO   DO 

First.  Ou]  first  thought  is  the  iirevf^ntion  of  a  repetitjor.  of 
similar  subversive  actmties.  In  my  opimon,  the  Army  and 
Navy  officials  were  not  unaware  t'f  these  Nazi  "rats"  burrow- 
m'A  into  our  airplane  factories.  Army  posts,  and  submarmc 
bases  m  order  to  obtain  secret  formulae  arwi  plans.  But 
insufficient  appropriations  had  bten  made  to  the  appropriate 
bureaus  in  these  Departments  to  finance  properly  the  exter- 
mination of  these  Nazi  rodents  and  agents  provocateur.  Ovu- 
futui-e  appropriation  bills  must  rsniedi'  such  defects. 

Second.  This  Nazi  sabotage  against  a  friendly  nation  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  plan  oi  Hitler.  Qoering,  Goebbels,  and 
their  gang.  Tncir  knuckles  should  be  cracked.  The  State 
Department  should  suitably  file  vigorous  protest  against  such 
invasion. 

Third.  The  officials  of  the  Ha^aag-Uoyd.  successors  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg -American  Line,  are 
equally  guilty.  These  officials  conspired  in  the  plan  to  steal 
our  defensive  secrets  while  carrying  on.  apparently,  a  friendly 
commerce.  They  connived  at  the  escape  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  criminals.  In  the  next  Congress,  1  shall  press 
for  passage  of  legislation  that  will  bring  to  book  similar 
offenders.  They  use  our  city  piers  and  docks.  They  operate 
under  specific  licenses  and  grants  from  the  city  and  Federal 
Giovemments.  These  privileges  should  be  accorded  them 
only  upon  the  full  compliance  vith  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Violations  shouki  result  in  the 
forfeiture  of  these  grants  and  licenses,  and  dire  penalties 
should  be  invoked. 

Fourth.  Numerous  of  these  iwlents  held  United  States 
citizenship.  Their  papers  w«re  obtained  by  fraiKl.  They 
obtained  them  to  disguise  their  schemes.  I  a'ill  propose  the 
strongest  amendments  to  the  naturalization  statutes,  making 
criminal  most  of  the  acts  of  these  bogus  citiaens. 

Fifth.  The  Nazis  have  offended  in  many  ways  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  They  have  outraged  all  sense  of 
honor  and  decency.  They  ha\'e  sought  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  our  American  nationals  in  those  cases  where  the 
nationals  happen  to  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  They  have  tortured  adherence  to  tlie  Catholic  faith 
and  made  almost  impossible  the  maintenance  of  that  religion 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  Although  they  have  seised  Aus- 
tria, they  have  refused  to  aasunie  the  oblifratlon  to  pay  her 
debts,  and  have  confiscated  millions  and  millions  tjf  dollars 
of  rights  of  Americans  who  hold  Austrian  bonds.  They  have 
violated  our  customs  laws  by  panting  subventions  and  sub- 
sidies to  their  exporters,  thus  flouting  the  efforts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  commerce  decent  and  honest. 

But  this  latest  Nazi  outrage  i£  the  last  straw. 

Surely,  we  cannot  remain  mute  and  sit  idly  by  and  thm 
encourage  Nazi  criminality.  The  administration  should 
bluntly  and  courageously  refiect  by  visorous  protest  an  out- 
raged American  public  opinion. 


Five  Black  Marks 
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Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Cincinnati  newspaper, 
looking  over  the  record,  finds  five  black  marks  against  my 
New  Deal  voting  in  Congress.    It  is  all  true. 

(1)  I  voted  not  to  spend  one  billion  five  hundred  million 
to  curtail  farm  production. 

(2)  I  voted  not  to  support  the  reorganiiation  bUl. 

(3)  I  voted  not  to  continue  the  undistributed-profits  tax. 


■'■4. 
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(4)  I  voted  not  to  authorise  4  billion-dollar  expansion  of 
th*  Navy. 

(5)  The   administration   vote<^   not    to 
aic^ndircnt  and  I  voted  for  It. 

WHXK    I   OFPOaXD  TBI 


pass   the    Ladlow 
1     ' 


40imcmx4Ttoir 

1  >  Paying  fanners  not  to  pre  duce  food  when  millions  are 
hungry  is  crazy.    This  is  looney  economics. 

2'  The  reorganization  bill  pioposed  to  let  the  President 
shift  or  scramble  departments  is  he  pleased  without  even 
sut>mltting  the  changes  to  Congrsss  for  approval.  This  would 
be  handing  over  to  the  Preside  at  powers  which,  under  the 
Cr  astllution.  belong  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govem- 
mc  nt.  Passing  legislative  power  over  to  the  Executive  is  the 
w»y  dictatorship  grows.  The  eni  of  that  is  that  the  dictator 
kicks  the  legislators  out  and  locks  the  door. 

3)  Under  the  imdistributed- profits  tax.  if  a  Cincinnati 
fh m  paid  off  a  bank  loan  or  Invested  in  new  machinery,  it 
hiid  to  pay  a  penalty  tax  of  27  i«icent  on  the  money.  That 
Is  a  blunderbus  way  of  raisii:?  revenue.  I  am  glad  we 
St;  pped  it. 

4>  The  billion-dollar  naval  e!i)anslon  bill  was  not  for  pro- 
tection but  to  increase  the  g  ski-braid,  swivel-chair,  and 
armor-plate  business.  The  easest  way  to  get  hold  of  tax 
money  is  to  wave  the  flag.  "Down  with  the  Japs."  'The 
a<>nnans  are  coming."  No  one  knows  better  than  the  Navy 
pi:ople  that  this  talk  of  our  being  attacked  is  hokum.  This 
nr.oney  would  be  better  spent  nu  iking  shoes  for  bare  feet  and 
slielter  for  the  homeless. 

WHnf  TH«  AD»enfT3T«  fcTIOIf  opposm   « 

(5>  Louis  Ludlow,  of  Indlanj,.  proposed  an  amendment  to 
tlie  Constitution  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  made  It  impos- 
sible by  a  vote  of  Congress  to  ]K2t  our  coimtry  into  another 
world  war  without  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people.  This 
wiis  forced  out  on  the  floor  by  p<  tltion  and  defeated  by  a  very 
n3.rrow  mai^n. 

The  administration  went  out  of  its  way  to  defeat  this  so- 
aiUed  Ludlow  amendment.  Bu'  the  President  was  a  delegate 
U)  the  Madison  Square  Democratic  convention.  Secretary 
Hill  called  the  convention  to  order.  Secretary  Curamings 
wiis  chairman  of  the  resolutions  committee  and  presented 
U)  the  convention  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
acopted  and  which  declared — 

Per  a  referendum  on  war.  except  In  case  of  actual  or  threatened 
attack  ThcMe  who  furnish  the  fclood  and  bear  the  burdana  Im- 
pcsed  by  war  should,  whenever  p<«slble,  be  consulted  tiefore  tlixs 
supreme  lacrlflc*  la  required  of  tfum. 

If  the  Ludlow  amendment  vas  right  then,  why  is  it  not 
right  now?  These  platform  pledges  are  too  lightly  made  and 
too  conveniently  forgotten. 

I  glory  in  all  five  of  my  Wick  marks.  I  had  rather  go 
down  to  defeat  with  this  recorc  than  to  win  with  the  record 
reversed. 

MOUt   D«SiraOD»CT  I 

But  the  record  is  even  blacker  than  the  newspaper  made 
out. 

Administration  forces  do  not  want  you  to  sign  petitions  to 
take  measures  away  from  comriittees  and  force  them  out  on 
the  floor  for  a  vote.  But  I  was  one  of  the  introducers  of  the 
antilynching  bill,  and  I  signed  tlie  petition  to  force  it  to  a  vote. 
We  passed  it  In  the  House,  thxigh  the  Senate  talked  it  to 
death  yammering  about  local  ;«lf-govemment.  The  home- 
rule  right  to  bum  and  lynch  people  never  appealed  to  me. 

I  Introduced  and  tried  to  ge ,  signed  out  for  a  vote  a  bill 
which  would  have  automatical  y  raised  old-age  pensions  in 
Ohio  to  $45  a  month, 

I  introduced  one  money  bin  und  signed  petitions  trying  to 
force  other  money  bills  to  a  vot  .  I  though  the  fuss  that  was 
made  about  the  courts  and  alKXit  reorganization  was  mis- 
directed. It  would  have  been  b  etter  spent  giving  the  country 
a  real  pension  system  instead  of  the  pauper's  dole  that  we 
have,  and  giving  the  country  a  money-and-credits  system 
under  which  Congress  would  o  yej  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  issue  and  control  the  value  of  money. 


WFIT    CONORESST 

If  It  Is  a  political  crime  for  a  Congre.s.sman  to  cross  the  ad- 
ministration, then  why  have  a  Congres.s?  Why  not  let  one 
man  do  it  and  save  the  salf  ries?  To  bt*  sure,  that  would  be  a 
subversion  of  the  Constitution.  But  It  is  a  subversion  of  the 
Constitution  for  legislators  not  to  use  their  own  minds. 
The  legislature  is  supposed  to  be  an  independent  branch  of 
"he  Government. 

When  I  thought  the  administration  was  r'ght,  I  voted 
with  it. 

I  voted  for  Gilbertsville  Dam  and  for  every  other  extension 
■)t  public  power.  I  vottd  for  all  the  money  I  could  get  for 
rural  electrification.  In  Denmark  there  is  said  to  be  a  larger 
percentage  of  piRpen.s  lighted  with  electricity  than  there 
are  farm  homes  in  Ohio.  I  voted  for  flood-control  bills  and 
the  stream-pollution  bill.  I  voted  for  the  wage  and  hour 
bill.  I  voted  for  the  big  spending  bill.  I  voted  for  the  re- 
housing bill.  I  oppo.srd  any  backward  step  in  the  right  of 
organization  and  collective  bargaining  for  labor.  But  I 
deemed  it  my  dutv  to  keep  .saying  as  loudly  as  possible  that 
I  did  not  believe  in  rrrnm'^ntatinn.  that  I  believed  that  with 
a  new  money  system  and  a  more  rational  ta.x  system  we  could 
raise  wages  naturally  and  restorf  pro.==periry  and  get  away 
from  all  this  G<ivprnment  planning  of  private  industry  and  go 
back  to  Jefferson:an  Democracy 


Economic  Skie.s  (  learing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OV    KKN"Tr<-KY 

IN  THE  .^KXATK  'M'  THF  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  15  <  legislatwe  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7) ,  1938 


ST.\TEMENT   BY    HON     DANIEI     C     ROPER, 

COMMEFtCE 


SECRETARY    OP 


Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
me  by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  present  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  a  statement  to  be  i.'^ued  by  Hon.  Daniel  C.  Roper, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  entitled  "Economic  Skies  Clearing," 
June  1938,  as  follows 

TTie  Sfver-ty-fifh  Coneress  has  pa,=  -^fl  ir.ro  hl.'^tory.  The  country 
now  knows  its  !e-^ielative  results,  and  it  also  knows  that  no  further 
leeislaticn  w.ll  be  pf^nfUne  this  sximmer  Sc;me  invnetlKatory  com- 
mittees will  work  during  the  summer,  but  n-sponsitale  members  of 
thfsp  rorrim;ttees  b,^vp  i?lv««n  a.<:='ur;iPor  that  their  Inquiries  will  be 
fonstrucUvely  conducted  for  fact  andlng  for  the  common  good 
cl  all. 

The  reccs-sion  seems  *o  b»'  -rr-'pine  bottom,  and  business  mu.5t 
take  the  bat  w:*h  iiiitutr.^'  and  couraije  N'a'urai  economic  fac- 
tors, coupled  with  the  ir.i'luenre  of  constructive  l«^<Jis'.aticn  enacted 
by  a  session  of  the  Con^re,ss  outstandlnR  for  its  accomplishment. 
ptnnt  the  way  to  an  early  favorablt  trend  in  the  business  cycle 
for  which  business  should  immediately  make  adequate  preparation. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  statement  to  indlrate  that  busiTie=s  Is  yet 
on  a  ereat  unobstructed  highway  Many  obstacles  exist,  but  I  am 
sayinkt  that  obstacles  have  been  and  are  being  removed  and,  with 
cooperation  now  on  the  p;irt  of  all,  a  successful  future  will  be 
found  ahead. 

For  several  months  the  country  has  been  Buffering  from  a 
psychological  fear  reressit-n  t.h.it  has  retarded  the  production  and 
distribution  of  gocds  aiid  i  r^atetl  unemplo-ymcnt.  One  of  the 
con'ributinp  causes  t.)  t^ii«  .nacti'in  was  uncertainty  over  legis- 
lative action  which  li.i-  '.....-x  \^<vn  remc-.ed 

Now  for  the  arcelf^ri'i  ::  -f  'he  stiiema^ed  situation:  To  cap- 
italize on  the  advan:a<ts  to  the  .Naticn  fur  which  the  leguslattve 
program  epecif.ca;: :;  fir  vide';,  bt;>ir.-,  s  and  mdu.^trlal  leaders  have 
a  great  opportuni'v  R'-'^o-  "Si-  to  this  should  be  expressed  In  the 
prompt  stimulation  of  aciv.tv,  aided  by  the  cooperative  legisla- 
tive measures  which  were  advinratcd  as  bfing  necessary  to  recovery. 
Constructive  remedies,  considured  by  bti.sinc.ss  ae  the  key  to  boubcI 
progress,  have  been  pr'-'vided  Recession  psychology  has  thus  be- 
come a  aliadow  of  its  fornier  self  It  Is  more  than  ever  vtilnerable 
to  the  objective  attack  if  busme**  mttiailve  The  Incentive  for 
Uiii.  approach  lo  the  pent-up  need  for  rcpleiiishing  receding  Inven- 
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torles  In  consumer  and   dxirable   goods   and  making  long-delayed 
Improven^ents, 

Legislation  affecting  business  may  be  claaaifled  under  three  divi- 
sions: 

(1)  The  revenue  bill,  designed  to  be  beneficial  and  constructive 
in  line  with  the  appeals  of  business  lor  relaxation  ci  tax  strain 
on  capital  funds;  (2)  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  generally  satis- 
factory, even  to  opponents,  because  It  settles  a  dieturblng  issue 
and  is  a  reform  to  which  business  Is  adjusting  ItaeU  lor  effecting 
the  broad  social  and  economic  benefits  intended;  and  (3)  the  relief 
program,  with  ite  primary  provialon  for  human  welfare. 

Business  needed  and  contended  for  these  refCHTns.  It  Is  thus 
now  offered  the  opportunity  lor  assuming  Its  lull  reaponsiblllty  to 
encourage  greater  Independence  and  not  ftirther  dependence.  In 
its  cooperative  relationship,  the  Government  has  met  the  respon- 
sibility required  ol  It  under  emergency  conditions.  Private  Initia- 
tive Is  Jiistlfled  and  now  has  the  enco\iragement  to  place  Its  loot 
on  the  accelerator.  I  believe  Intelligent  leadership  aenses  the  op- 
portunity and  will  accept  the  responsibility. 

Emergency  conditions  have  required  emergency  treatment  that 
must  and  ultimately  will  pave  the  way  to  normal  functions.  The 
yardstick  ol  progress  reveals  that  emergency  spending  and  lend- 
ing has  been  definitely  wise  and  beneficial,  not  only  in  Its  hu- 
manitarian aspects  but  as  a  sound  investment  in  such  project*  as 
highway's,  schools,  hospitals,  parks,  and  other  endxirlng  Improve- 
ments wliich  enhance  the  capital  wealth  ol  the  Nation,  The  new 
appropriation  should  sustain  these  objectives  to  the  point  where 
derivative  results  will  ameliorate  those  conditions  which  have 
made  public  expenditures  necessary.  Only  through  opportuniUes 
for  gainful  emplo]rment  can  the  abnormal  stram  on  business  and 
government  be  relaxed  and  the  specter  of  insecurity  and  the  cor- 
ollary of  eroding  human  character  be  removed. 

We  need  to  produce  more,  to  distribute  more,  and  to  consxmie 
more,  11  we  would  increase  the  standard  of  living  in  our  country 
and  contribute  to  that  end  abroad.  If  we  are  to  have  security 
and  adequacy  of  life,  we  must  abandon  prejudice  and  destructive 
strife  and  all  be  willing  to  cooperate  and  go  to  work  by  putting 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  for  national  and  industrial  solidarity. 
Any  minority,  whether  In  the  household  of  capital  or  of  labor, 
that  would  continue  predatory  practices  must  be  recharted,  be- 
cause they  are  mconaistent  with  the  objectives  of  an  unfolding 
democracy  for  all  citizens  and  \inits  of  society.  Selfish  mo- 
nopoly, meaning  those  combinations  which  undertake  to  control 
distribution  and  price  ol  goods  to  the  detriment  ol  ethical  business 
and  the  consumer,  will  be  brought  under  control  without  dis- 
turbing repercussions.  Thus  good  business  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  objective  search  for  factual  knowledge  iinder  the  monopoly 
or  any  other  investigation  procedure. 

We  shoiild  not  become  agitated  by  the  fear  of  overproduction 
but  become  more  exercised  over  solving  the  problem  of  dlatfllm- 
tlon  to  the  end  that  the  purchaser  will  be  broiight  in  contact  with 
the  willing  producer  and  seller  of  goods. 

Economic  skies  are  definitely  clearing.  Many  wise  btisiness  lead- 
ers are  now  and  all  should  take  advantage  of  the  summer  season 
to  Implement  their  plans  and  methods  for  participation  in  the 
inevitable  and  now  forming  forward  movement.  Announcement 
has  been  made  ol  large  sums  to  be  expended  lor  plant  expansion 
and  Improvement  under  the  realization  that  where  no  wealth  Is 
created  none  can  be  accumtilated  nor  distributed.  Bumper  farm 
crops  are  t)egirmlng  to  move,  as  reflected  by  nslng  demands  on 
transportation.     Credit  Is  abundant  and  available. 

The  merchant,  the  wholesaler,  and  the  manufacturer  should 
prepare  now  to  turn  with  the  tide  In  order  to  avoid  lost  motion 
In  the  upward  swing.  I.  therefore,  am  encouraged  by  the  factors 
atwve  enumerated  and  look  to  aroused  initiative  which  will  bring 
a  gradual  and  not  a  dangerously  accelerated  business,  industrial, 
and  economic  uptxim. 

Speaking  generally,  prices  are  low  and  consumer  goods  especially 
are  moving,  as  evidenced  by  reported  results  from  retail  merchan- 
dising campaigns  In  many  sections  of  the  coimUy.  This  trend  is 
also  shown  In  reducing  wholesale  Inventories. 

The  current  inventory  position  of  wholesale  trade  Is  quite  en- 
couraging, there  Ijeing  many  Indications  that  the  process  of  dis- 
tributors' stock  liquidation  has  been  progressmg  in  a  higlily  satis- 
factory manner 

Statistics  prepared  in  the  Marketing  Research  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  show  the  situation  as 
follows: 

The  total  dollar  volume  of  wholesale  trade  during  May  was  I6V2 
percent  less  than  during  May  1937.  Preliminary  estimates  indi- 
cate that  wholesale  sales  during  the  first  5  months  of  1938  declined 
about  16  percent  from  the  corresponding  period  ol  1937. 

Despite  this  substantial  decline  In  sales  the  cost  vtilue  ol  whole- 
sale inventories  as  compared  with  last  year  has  shown  a  decrease. 
On  January  i,  1938,  the  cost  value  ol  wholeaalers'  stocks  was  6 
percent  above  the  first  day  of  1937.  On  J\me  1  of  this  year  the 
inventory  value  had  fallen  to  a  point  14  Vi  percent  below  the  value 
ol  stocks  on  June  1,  1937. 

An  analysis  ol  14  wholesale  trades  lor  which  preliminary  daU  are 
available  shows  that  only  heavy  hardware  distributors  had  a  higher 
Inventory  position  on  June  1  than  last  year,  a  moderate  Increase 
ol  a  percent  i>elng  recorded  by  this  group.  Decreases  in  the  cost 
value  ol  stocks  In  the  other  trades  ranged  down  to  the  declines  (A 
24  percent  and  27  percent  for  the  tobacco  aod  drygooda  trades, 
respectively. 


The  major  part  ol  this  reduction  in  Inventories  in  wholesalers* 
hands  has  occurred  since  the  beginning  ol  February  Since  that 
time  the  cost  value  ol  total  wholesale  stocks  has  dt<ained  approxi- 
mately 9  percent.  Considering  this  decrease  !n  conjunction  with 
the  oeclme  In  wholesale  prices  Juring  theae  4  oKinths  it  appears 
that  the  physical  volume  of  stocks  has  fallen  off  about  6  percent 
over  this  period. 

These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  stock  liquidation  by 
wholesalers  Is  proceeding  steadily,  if  slowly  The  extreme  sharp- 
ness of  the  break  in  sales  in  many  trades  made  readjustment  of 
buying  schedules  and  liquidation  of  InventorieE  extremely  dilBcultk 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  value  ol  stocks  in  wholesalers'  hands  actu- 
ally increased  during  the  month  ol  January.  Commitments  had 
not  made  sufScient  allowance  for  the  11 -percent  drop  In  sales  fram 
the  previous  month. 

The  extent  of  the  readjustment  which  baa  taken  plaoe  is  evi- 
denced by  the  change  wliich  has  occtirred  in  the  ratio  at  stocks  on 
hand  to  sales.  In  December  this  ratio  was  221  percent  as  compared 
with  186  percent  in  December  of  the  previous  year.  During  May 
of  this  year  the  ratio  was  208  {percent  as  compared  with  200  percent 
in  May  1937.  That  is  to  say,  the  supply  of  goods  on  band  this  year 
with  relation  to  sales  is  approaching  the  ratio  prevailing  a  year  a^. 

Since  wholesale  Inventories  are  the  moet  Important  single  measure 
of  accumulated  stocks  in  the  hands  of  business .  the  Secretary 
stated,  the  above  figures  clearly  indicate  that  excess  inventories, 
as  one  cause  of  the  present  depression,  have  been  largely  removed. 
Such  a  condition  should  result  in  the  placing  of  new  orders  witb 
manufacturers  in  anticipation  of  the  usual  aeasonal  increase  IB 
retail  sales  this  fall. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  current  sales,  credit,  and  inventory 
position  of  wholesale  trade  will  be  available  in  about  a  week  in  the 
regular  monthly  bulletin,  Wholesale  Trade,  upon  request  to  the 
Marketing  Research  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domeatio 
Commerce. 


Business  and  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7) ,  19it 


EDITORIALS   FROM    FORTUNE   MAGAZINE 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  called  at- 
tention to  the  serious  conflict  raging  In  our  country  between 
government  and  business.  Thoughtful  businessmen  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  are  giving  study  to  this  situ- 
ation and  are  endeavoring  to  find  some  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem which  is  materially  interfering  with  recovery. 

A  great  national  magazine  —  Fortune  —  authoritatively 
speaking  on  behalf  of  business  and  industry,  is  giving  the 
country  a  series  of  editorials  in  the  form  of  a  practical  study 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  this  perplexing  question. 
These  editorials  seem  to  offer  an  intelligent  and  constructive 
approach  to  a  settlement  of  this  dangerous  corflict. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  these  editorials,  entitled  "Business 
and  Government,"  appearing  in  the  March,  April,  and  May 
issues  of  the  Portime  Magazine. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
print«l  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Fortune  for  B4arch  1938] 
BXTSIWISS  AJfD  GovnufMiKT 

Bxx  camxiA  in  answer  to  the  question,  how  big  shottld  a 

BtTSINESa    BE? 

The  suggestion  on  this  page  last  month  tliat  American  busi- 
ness might  find  it  profitable  to  begin  unwinding  Itself,  then  pos- 
sibly to  set  up  a  new  economic  era,  was  very  warmly  received. 
Dozens  of  busy  men  took  time  out  to  write  Fortime,  and  the 
Natlcaial  Industrial  Conference  Board  distributed  70.000  copies  of 
the  editorial.  Inasmuch  as  the  program  was  a  program  for  busi- 
ness and  not  lor  govermnent,  this  result  was  extremely  encour- 
aging. However,  In  the  lirlel  space  available  for  an  editorial  of 
this  nature,  the  idea  could  not  be  thoroughly  ezploBen  SAd  many 
points  had  to  be  taken  for  granted.  And  for  the  benefit  of  thooe 
holiest  critics  who  remain  skeptical  of  the  plan — and  perliape  even 
of  Forttmes  motives  in  presenting  it — a  mm*  precise  definiUoa  at 
what  Fortuzie  has  In  mind  is  In  ocder. 
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do 


The  kernel  of  the  pl»n  Is  that 
might  Ond  It  proQUble  to  unmerfe 
It  foilowB  that  the  moTement  here 
unt&ry  moTement  on  the  pert  of 
■belled   economist   will    look   on 
and  feel  Inclined  to  accuae  Portunf 
however,  U  watertight.     If  It  Is 
If  It  can  be  demotyitrated  that, 
tal  can  find  profit  in  operation  by 
ctrcumstaDcea.  capital  will  break 
tention    U  simply   that  such 
overlooked. 

But  in  8U«se*tlng  that  the 
tone  does  not  stioest  that 
to  do  with  It.     On  the  contrary 
for     The  unwinding  should  not^ 
and  tt  should  not  be  forced  by 
accomplished    by    the   process   of 
preted  by  proper  judicial  methods 
proper  ilze  of  a  business  should  ' 
ceptance  of  certain  criteria.     Th 
in   the   nature   of  compromises 
sociological   forces,   and  should 
banlc  and  thus  far  unanswerable 
nMs  be? 

The  purpose  of  the  present 
criteria   for   the   determination   of 
major  compromises  that  would 
before  turning  to  them  directly 
In  order.     The  unwinding  of  busa4' 
unwinding  of  part  of  It)   must 
year,  or  s  single  political  campalg^ 
generation.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
It  would  fuAce  to  establish  a 
tsges  both  to  business  Itself  and 
parable  to  the  general  sppreclatlo^ 
that  rharacterlxed  especially  the 
Inasmuch  as  these  sdvantages  wer^ 
a   certain   reTiral   of   confidence 
economy   would    be   enormous, 
the  movement  wotild  dfvelop  Its  o 
enlightening  than  any  that  can  be 
Pending  that  development,  how 
be"*    First,  tt  Is  sssumed  that  busln< 
free-market  capitalism  aa  practiced 
system      As  has  been  pointed  out 
why  thst  system  has  recently  s 
practices    of    bustneas    Itself    have 
iponse  to  collectlTlam  In  bxislness 
emment,  exemplified  especially  by 
In  business  Is  an  almost  Inevitable 
ncss      Hence  our  first  criterion 
bu&lness  should  be  so  btg  ss  to 
thn^^ten  the  frse.  compeutlve 

This  principle  Is  well  Illustrated 
business    and    government    poF 
The  railroads  have  to  be  b.g. 
even  bigger  throtigh  the  process  of 
the  forms  of  competition,  but  th( 
their  operating  expenses.    Theirs 
omy   operstlng   on   the   principles 
nopoly     It  wotild  seem  evident. 
set  up  ss  such  and  removed  from 
tliey  are  st  present  doing  a  lot  of 
tt  Is  sssumed  that  the  dUBctiltles  i 
of  free,  competitive  c.pltal 
capital  chooses  to  go  the  way  of  thu 
If  It  Is  decided  thst  free,  compet 
the  next  criterion  to  spply  Is 

Ct  of  the  program,  ss  stated 
ncas  can  look   Into  Itself 
arated  parts  would  be  more 
present  whole,  then  that  business 
terlon  rests  on  the  fsct  that  If 
the  total  econcsny  would  benefit 

Which  leads  to  s  third  and  most 
a  business  should  be  no  bigger 
that  8inc«  the  techniques  of  some 
mentj..   while  those  of  others  do 
must  vary  with  each  Industry.     A 
assets  would  t>e  a  tiny  buslneei 
speaking.  Is  certainly  not  "too  big 
Inland  has  aaaets  of  •137  900.000 
ask  whether  the  size  of  the  Unltec 
has  nearly  13.000.000.000  of  aaseu, 
raise  the  question  whether  the 
for  instance,  would  not  be  better  of 
the  eSclency  at  United  States 
by  the  release  of  some  of  the 
without  which  other  steel  com 
The  same  criterion  applied  to 
first  glance  to  give  Just  the  o 
saudler   sutoiroblle   manufacturem 
Motors  has  laid  down  a  logic  for 
purse  sr>d  purpose" — and  has 
^c  at  the  market  resulu  In  savuig  i 


big  business  concentrations    ' 
themselves  Into  smaller  units. 
visualized  Is  essentially  a  vol- 
jtislnesB  Itself      Many   s  hard- 
\  statement    with    incredulity 
of  naivet*.     The  proposition, 
that  capital  seeks  profit,  and 
.__r  certain  circumstances,  capl- 
s^aller  units,  then,  under  tboee 
voluntarily.     Fortune's  con- 
exist   and   have  been 


oppotunltles 


process  be  volimtary  For- 

have  nothing   whateTer 
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General  Motor?'   Alfred  P    S'oan.   Jr     Is  the  «rubjert  of  the  third 
article  of  tnis  month  s  bu.sir.css  ;vnd  f  overiunent  p<:rtfollo,  and  con- 
sequently we  need   not   pa  i.'=e   here  for  details      Consider,  however. 
that   General   Motors  owned   Dt-Ico     which   makes  electrical   equip- 
ment, Is  m  a  position  to  know  H.head  of  time  the  precise  require- 
ments of  six  makes  of  automobiles  and  five  miscellaneous  automotive 
vehicles   and   to  effect  the   obvious  economies  resulting   from  such 
knowledge;  that  the  same  economies  are  effected  by  all  the  accessory 
groups;   and  that  other  huge  econonrues  result  from   the  pooling  of 
machine  tools  and  the   interrhanglng  of   minor  parts.     The  fact  Is 
that   If   any  one  of   the   automotive  or   acceeriory   units  were  taken 
away  from  General  Motors    either  the  price  to  the  consximer  would 
rise  or  the  profit  to  the  stockholders  would  fall.    The  possible  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  ar?  the  General  Motors  sidelines,  such  as  Prlgld- 
alre  and  the  vacuum-cleaner  business,  which,  even  though  profit- 
able, would  seem  to  nnake  G*.'neraJ  Motors  bigger  than  It  needs  to  be. 
An  entirely  different  case  is  that  of  the  Great  Atlantic  Sc  Pacific 
Tea   Co..   kn   analysis  of   which   will   be   found   on  page  93   of  this 
Issue.     "The  attack  a*?ainst  the  A.  &  P.  has  been  highly  emotional. 
It  Is  true  that  the  A   &  P    takes  its  1  to  3  percent  net  profit  out  of 
those   towns   In   which    it   does   business,    but    analysis   shows   that 
when  you  purchase  at  the  A.  &  P  ,  less  money  may  actually  leave 
town    than    when    you    purchase    from    an    Independent — for    the 
reason  that  the  independent  is  paying  to  out-of-town  recipients  a 
higher  wholesale  price  for  the  Koods  he  brings  In.     The  A.  &  P.  is 
able  to  make  this  saving  by  reason  of  its  size,  which  gives  It  ptir- 
chaslng    and    distribution    advantages.      Disregarding    the    purely 
emotional    Issue    t>etween    the    neighborhood    store    and    the   chain 
store.  It  would  be  plausible  to  set  a  limit  on  the  size  of  the  A.  &  P. 
chain  at  that  point  at  which  Increased  size  would  no  longer  result 
In  Increased  savings.     What  that  point  is  Fortune  does  not  know. 
though   it   is   probably   much   lower   than    the   present    13.500-store 
dimension.     It  could,   however,  bt-  determined. 

Essentially  the  above  rrlt.erlon  suggests  limiting  the  size  of  a 
business  In  terms  of  what  nii^ht  be  called  its  net  functions.  A 
fourth  and  equally  important  rnterlon  would  limit  it  in  a  relative 
sense  for  the  purpose  oX  prrsfrvinR  prire  competition — an  idea  that 
has  been  widely  explored  by  the  New  I>.'aJ  antlmonop>ollst8.  The 
Importance  of  price  rcrap»'tit:on  to  the  democratic,  free-market 
economv  lies  :n  the  lart  that  to  avoid  ind'Lstnal  chaos,  produc- 
tive capital  mu.st  be  contn  iled,  and  price  competition  Is  the  only 
extraiiTovemmental  control  thiat  the  deinocmtlc  system  affords. 
When  price  competition  fail.s.  Government  ;s  bound  to  .step  In;  and 
when  Government  steps  in.  iii;  In  the  S  R.  A  days,  the  free  market 
Is  threatened  if  not  actually  destroyed 

The  sruaranty  of  f-ompetitU  n  in  any  industry  lies  chiefly  In 
numbers,  the  more  umi.s  there  are  ihe  more  certainly  will  they 
compete,  and  the  f'.>-ver  th-r-  are  the  more  certainly  will  they  find 
some  method  jf  «rnrhronl/lnc  their  prices.  It  follows  that  the 
size  of  ever}'  buslries.s  sh-  ul<!  bf  con.sldf-red  In  relation  to  the  size 
of  its  indu.stry,  which  ^i.c,..;!  b-  Mummatrd  by  no  one  business,  or 
[■veTi  .scvt-ral  'ni.-rc  a.-'  .i.du.'^' r'.c*.  of  courst,',  m  which  the  latter 
situation,  called  an  ijl;^u!"jiy  :  annot  be  avoided.  No  matter  how 
far  the  big  steel  rompiinies  n.U'ht  break  them.'^clves  down.  In  quest 
of  better  profits  or  m  -•.>  efflc:r'nt  ::et  lonctions.  there  would  never 
be  more  than  a  few  .Never'helnss.  a  ^'eneral  movement  in  this 
direction  could  scarcely  fail  to  increase  competition,  or  conversely 
to  make  collusion,  whether  actual  or  virtual,  more  difficult. 

Fifthly,  -he  .size  of  any  bu.'^in -.s.s  cannot  be  Intelligently  discussed 
without  regard  to  the  problf-m  of  n.anakrenient.  Even  if  some  bil- 
Iion-duliar  combine  denicn-straies  that  ii  l.s  not  too  big  In  terms  of 
functions  or  m  re'ati  .n  to  '.is  industry  it  should  stUl  show  that  It 
Is  not  too  big  for  men  to  handle,  TTirre  is  a  wide  difference  here 
between  theory  and  practice  A  combine  that  looks  good  on  paper 
may  fail  to  live  up  to  expectations  for  lack  of  the  special,  and  rare, 
supermanagement  talent 

Much  has  been  wrltt.n  lat.^ly  atxut  t!ie  concentration  of  wealth; 
i    relatively    little    about    the    r<mrentration    of    management.     Yet. 
'    speaking  realistlcallv,  manaeements  voice  in  the  control  of  United 
States   industry   Is  tar  ^tror.^^er  than   the  voice  of  wealth.     Here  is 
another   subj'-ct    that    Fortune    Is   undertaking   to   study,    the    first 
refUlts  to  appear    it  is  hoped.  In  the  June  l.ssue      But,  meanwhile. 
It  Is  clear  that  an  unwlndini^  of  industry  would  create  new  manage- 
ment  Jobs   for   younger    men    who     with    the   better   knowledge    of 
j    economics   that    all    the   younger   generations   now   have,   might   do 
'    seme  valuable  business  thinking 

A  sixth  and  final  criterion  by  which  to  measure  the  optimum  size 
of  a  business  is  t.bat  '.jf  tncT.tive  to  thti.»;e  who  operate  It.  Incentive 
was  the  priceless  Insrredient  of  American  e.Tpansion.  but  the  devel- 
opment of  big  corporations  h.V'<  fni.^trated  it  and  tended  to  obscure 
It  Many  businesses  hav^  soutjht  to  stimulate  Incentive  by  the 
distribution  of  bon'i«e-<  In  some  mst.ances  this  ha.s  worked,  but  In 
others  the  principle  has  becri  abused,  the  bonuses  being  tied  too 
loosely  to  earn:ni;s  The  principle  of  extending  a  profit  Incentive 
to  labor  in  'he  form  of  puTe-wnrk  premiums  (the  Taylor  and 
Bede.^iux  systems  f  ir  ins'anr.^  i  ha.s  also  been  abused  with  the  result 
that  labor  it.«elf  has  fur^ied  .i^tainst  it  But  the  failure  to  stimulate 
Incentive  on  the  part  if  all  Cl^nce^n^^cl.  whether  managers  or  em- 
plc-yees,  l.s  one  of  the  erf-atest  failures  of  modern  capitalism  and 
gives  rise  to  one  if  its  LTfHt.vst  dangers  An  economy  without  ade- 
quate profit  Incentivps  is  an  >'Conomy  well  on  its  road  to  statlsm. 
Moreover,  the  outl!X)k  for  a  voung  man  who  begins  his  career 
with  a  white  collar  in  one  of  the  hie  combine.s  Is  discouraging  In 
the  extreme  Not  onlv  must  he  reslen  him.self  in  all  realism  to  a 
subordinate  po,sition  m  his  lut^r  vears  but  whatever  his  special 
talent*  may  be  there  is  a  good  chance  that  they  will  be  overlooked 
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or  misplaced  Luck  enters  Into  his  advancement  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  in  the  small  ccmpanv.  where  direct  contact  with  the 
boss  will  come  his  way  sooner  or  later.  Besides,  the  management 
of  a  small  company  almOvSt  always  feels  more  proprietary  than  that 
of  a  big  company  And  this  vicarious  proprietorship  provides  an 
Incentive  of  a  different  kind,  which,  though  it  has  little  to  do 
with  cash  return,  plays  an  important  role  In  the  growth  of  the 
economy. 

If  all  of  these  criteria  are  considered  together,  the  result  Is 
what  might  be  called  a  relative  standard  of  bigness  rather  than  an 
absolute  one  Indeed.  It  Is  evident  that  no  absolute  standard 
could  be  erected.  What  Is  needed  Is  rather  a  point  of  view— a  point 
of  view  which  recognizes  that  while  bigness  In  many  instances  Is 
the  most  profitable  business  form,  this  Is  at  the  expense  of  certain 
fimdamental  virtues  of  the  American  economy;  and  that,  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  long-term  profits  of  the  future  may  not  Ue 
in  bigness  at  all. 

Fortune  does  not  stand  with  those  who  believe  that  govern- 
ment should  step  melodramatically  onto  the  business  stage  and 
set  about  unmerglng  btisiness  on  the  principles  of  shotgun  divorce. 
Punitive  legislation  and  the  United  States  marshal  are  sure  to 
bungle  this  Job  Indeed,  along  with  the  entire  business  community. 
Fortune  acknowledges  that  the  Immediate  Job  facing  government 
and  business  alike  at  the  present  time  Is  a  restoration  of  business 
confidence.  Which,  however.  Is  precisely  why  Fortune  has  come 
forth  with  its  unmerglng  program  Confidence  Is  generated  pri- 
marily by  the  business  of  doing  business  at  a  profit.  In  the  quest 
of  confidence,  buslne.ss  should  seek  out  and  seize  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity for  profit,  which  means  every  opportunity  for  the  efficient 
and  functional  investment  of  money.  Fortune  believes  that  un- 
merglng is  one  opportunity  that  business  has  entirely  overlooked: 
and  that  in  view  of  the  chaos  set  up  by  current  economic,  political, 
and  sociological  forces,  this  happens  to  be  the  most  likely  oppor- 
tunity that  business  can  follow  up  at  the  present  time. 

[Prom  Forttine  for  April  19381 

BtTSINTESS    AND    GOVTRNMENT 
A   DnnSION    or   INOtrSTRT    into   SMAlOJia    CNTTS    might    REStTLT   IN    SOMI 

stTRPRisiNC  paonrs 

In  the  progress  of  mankind  there  are  times  for  everything  There 
was  a  time  for  the  Dark  Ages,  another  for  a  Renaissance,  another 
for  an  industrial  revolution.  There  was  a  tlnie  for  the  building 
of  America,  for  the  creation  of  bigger  markets  and  bigger  pay  rolls, 
and.  inevitably,  bigger  Industrial  units.  And  that  Is  our  time.  In 
our  time  men"  have  been  conditioned  to  the  idea  of  bigness.  They 
believe  that  to  grow  big  Is  almost  of  necessity  to  progress.  They 
believe  that  the  expansion  of  American  enterprise  necessarily  In- 
volves the  corporate  expansion  of  Its  units.  And  they  are  taught 
that  the  corporate  expansion  of  the  units  should  result  In  bigger 
profits,  individually  and  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

But  it  Is  possible  to  question  this:  not  that  our  time  has  been 
wrong,  but  that  It  may  be  time  for  something  else  It  may  be  time 
to  reexamine  our  ideas  of  progress  In  the  light  of  where  we  wish 
to  go.  It  may  be  time  to  weigh  the  notion  that  there  is  some  neces- 
sary connection  between  economic  expansion  and  corporate  bigness 
It  may  be  time  to  wonder  whether  profits  and  the  national  Income 
would  not  be  bigger  if  the  corporate  uniU  of  industry  were  not  so 

big 

Consider  what  has  been  happening. 

American  business  was  founded  upon  Uie  principle  of  free  compe- 
tition maintained  through  free  markets.  But  during  the  era  of  big- 
ness, when  American  business  was  so  to  speak  winding  up.  the  units 
of  business  became  so  big  that  they  developed  a  fear  of  price  wars; 
they  dared  not  compete  against  themselves,  and  no  one  dared  to 
compete  against  them  There  consequently  emerged  the  super - 
units — well-defined  Industrial  groups  whose  members  act  In  con- 
cert and  whose  aim  is  not  price  competition  but.  on  the  contrary, 
price  stabilization.  The  efforts  of  the  superunll  produce  the  reverse 
effect  of  the  competitive  effort.  When  the  market  falls  off,  the 
superunlt  tries  to  keep  prices  up  And  often  It  does  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  lower  prices  until  recovery  actually  sets  In. 

Now,  this  technique  of  bigness.  Involving  the  artificial  control  of 
prices  and  other  basic  factors,  Is  a  coUectlvlst  technique.  And  the 
operation  of  the  coUectlvlst  technique  has  created  for  btisiness  a 
precarious  situation.  Business  has  carried  collectivism  so  far  In  Its 
private  affairs  that  Its  affairs  are  no  longer  private  but,  by  the  big- 
ness of  their  Impact,  public.  It  Is  untenable.  Indeed,  to  suppose 
that  the  policies  of  the  steel  Industry  with  regard  to  prices,  pro- 
duction, and  employment  are  strictly  private  matters.  These 
policies  Involve  directly  570,000  employees,  •976,000,000  of  annual 
pay  rolls,  and  a  •5.000.000.000  Investment.  They  have  repercussions 
throughout  most  of  business,  affecting  at  least  remotely  millions  of 
people  and  eventually  the  entire  economy.  But  Inasmuch  as  they 
liapiuge  upon  and  Invade  the  sphere  of  public  welfare,  they  Impinge 
upon  and  Invade  the  functions  of  government.  By  Its  very  office, 
government  must  Intervene.  And  the  method  of  Intervention 
which  is  easiest  and  most  obvious,  and  which  was  encouraged  dtir- 
ing  N.  I.  R.  A.  days  by  businessmen  themselves.  Is  the  method  of 
direct  regulation — of  price,  for  instance,  of  production,  of  profit 
Itself. 

Thus  collectivism  In  Industry  begets  collectivism  In  government. 
And  If  this  Is  not  collectivism  as  pracUced  In  the  so-called  coUec- 
tlvlst States,  It  Is  only  a  couple  of  theoretical  steps  removed  from  It. 
Carried  to  its  extreme,  It  means  the  downfall  of  the  economy  upon 


which  American  business  has  been  reared,  the  perverFion  of  the 
democratic  order,  the  destruction  of  the  right  to  risk  and  profit, 
and  all  toe  easily,  the  loss  -i  those  civil  liberties  that  are  at  present 
based  upon  the  principle  il  the  limitation  of  gcn-ernmental  power. 
La-st  month.  In  The  New  Deal :  Second  Time  Round,  Fortune 
predicted  that  new  forces  within  the  adminlstraUon  were  about  to 
ns-sert  themselves.  They  began  to  assert  themselves,  indeed,  while 
the  February  Issue  was  on  the  presses,  and  they  have  since  become 
known  as  the  New  Deal's  antlmonopoly  program.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning the  precise  nature  of  this  program  has  been  ambiguous,  and 
the  purp>oRe  of  the  two  business  and  government  articles  In  this 
Issue — What  Do  They  Mean:  Monopoly?  and  Robert  H.  Jackson — 
Is  to  clear  up  the  ambiguity  as  far  as  possible.  Whether  the  pro- 
gram wlU  result  in  any  Inrunedlate  moves  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict— Indeed.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  prediction  that  can  safely 
be  made  concerning  the  New  Deal  at  present  Is  that  It  will  sooner 
or  later  have  to  sfjend  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  even  If  anti- 
monopoly  Is  merely  a  program  for  the  long  pull;  even  if  Its  im- 
mediate results  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  substantial  than  a 
congressional  Investigation  for  the  preparation  of  legislation  and 
the  streamlining  of  the  antitrust  laws.  It  merits  the  attention  of 
business,  ?or  the  basic  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  stop  the 
progress  of  collectivism  and  to  turn  business  back  to  the  demcxiratic, 
competitive  order.  Only  thus.  It  Is  argued,  can  government  also 
return  to  its  original  democratic  principles. 

But  here  It  Is  necessary  to  state  flatly  that  any  scheme  to  break 
down  American  Industry  Into  smaller  units  must  InevlUbly  fall  if 
it  cannot  show  a  profit  This  has  been  the  trouble  all  along  with 
Government  policemanshlp  It  Is  true  that  businessmen  must 
operate  within  the  limitations  of  the  public  welfare,  but  they  must 
also  and  simultaneously  operate  within  the  limitations  of  the 
profit -and-loss  statement.  The  businessman  Is  of  necessity  un- 
cooperative toward  those  regulations  that  disregard  the  logic  of 
profits,  or  that  limit  so  severely-  and  he  might  add  unfairly — the 
possibility  of  profits  that  the  capital  with  which  he  is  entrusted  Is 
endangered  This  is  a  principle  that  men  sitting  In  their  office*  m 
Washington  are  prone  to  underrate.  With  the  result  that  the  laws 
they  promulgate  cause  misunderstanding,  fear,  uneasiness,  resent- 
ment, and  elaborate  evasions  that  reach  the  goal — I.  e.,  profit — by 
devious  and  even  underground  means. 

But  with  ihis  point  firmly  In  mind.  It  Is  jjermlsslble  to  Inquire 
whether  business  could  conceivably  profit  by  a  transformation  of 
Itself.  And  ch?  answer,  of  necessity  perfunctory  within  the  present 
limitations  of  space,  would  seem  to  be  that  some  of  It  could.  If 
the  winding-up  process  of  the  last  70  years  has  been  an  extremely 
profitable  process,  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an  unwind- 
ing process  could  not  be  profitable,  too  Indeed,  the  greatest 
obstacle  m  visualizing  the  possibilities  Inherent  in  such  a  reversal 
of  the  economy  would  seem  to  lie  chiefiy  in  a  habit  of  mind  that 
has  conditioned  every  businessman  to  think  of  mergers  as  in- 
evitably more  profitable  than  the  stim  of  their  constituent  units. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  this  has  often  proved  to  be  true. 
Tlio  making  of  a  merger  on  paper  Is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
games  In  the  world,  Just  because  the  potential  increase  in  profit 
ih  enormous.  Comparative  balance  sheets  show  that  inventories, 
cash,  and  fijced-asset  requirements  for  one  big  company  would  be 
considerably  less  than  for  several  small  ones  Expenses  can  b« 
slashed  everywhere — on  paper  Managements  can  be  unified;  buy- 
ing can  be  done  in  quantity;  distribution  can  be  made  more 
efficient.  It  all  yields  wonderful  copy  for  the  prospectus  writer. 
But  the  enthusiast  forgets  how  many  mergers  have  failed  to  work, 
and  how  many  more  have  succeeded  only  after  10  or  15  years  of 
disappointing  earnings.  In  1919  Arthur  S.  Dewing  examined  35 
Industrial  mergers  and  showed  that,  after  10  years  of  operation, 
the  average  earnings  of  22  of  them  were  leas  than  the  previous 
combined  earnings  of  their  constituent  units.  Only  four  of  them 
realized  promoters'  estimates  In  their  first  year  of  operation,  and 
only  two  of  these  kept  the  record  unblemished  for  10  years. 

Dewdng's  table  Is  too  old  to  be  taken  literally  today,  and  un- 
happily the  depression  makes  a  fair  examination  of  recent  mergers 
extremely  difficult.  But  the  principle  Is  clear  that  few  mergers 
do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do.  There  may  be  water  m  the 
capitalization.  Management  trouble  may  develop;  management 
loses  contact,  becomes  Impersonallzed  and  confused.  Indulges  In 
grandiose  schemes  and  unprofitable  appendages.  Almost  certainly 
some  of  the  units  develop  Icsses.  and  these  are  carried  for  years  be- 
cause of  some  special  situation  In  the  capital  structure  or  because 
the  companv  Is  obligated,  or  maybe  Just  becau.se  the  management 
refuses  to  admit  defeat.  These  losing  tmlts  suck  up  the  earnings. 
The  return  on  Invested  capital  dwindles  from  a  projected  10  percent 
to  5,  to  3,  maybe  to  less  than  1;  and  If  In  the  meantime  a  big 
funded  debt  has  been  acquired,  the  company  may  become  ossified — 
a  problem  child  of  the  expansion  economy. 

In  the  accompanying  article  on  page  75  the  problem  of  bigness 
Is  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  government,  and  the  various 
schemes  there  suggested  for  breaking  up  bigness  are  Government 
schemes.  But  the  theme  here  Is  not  that  of  government,  but  of 
business.  And  the  standard  here  suggested  is  simply  the  profit 
standard.  U  American  Indutvtry  should  undertake  to  unwind  Itself 
It  would  naturally  begin  with  the  unprofitable  enterprises.  Speak- 
ing theoretically  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  General 
Motors,  for  example,  should  be  In  the  business  of  vacuum  cleaners 
and  the  business  of  electric  refrigerators,  besides  the  automoblU 
business.  But  General  Motors  makes  a  handsome  profit;  and  heno 
strictly  from  the  business  point  of  view,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 
him  who  argues  that  It  ought  to  be  broken  up     On  the  other  hand, 
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can economy 

The  notion  of  profit  was  inherent  in  the  capitalist  system  from 
wh.ch  the  American  econ'my  was  born.  But  in  the  political  think- 
ing of  the  America:!  stMtltTS  th- re  wore  estabhslied  certain  guaran- 
ties of  profit  opportunity  'hat  r-sulted  m  the  biggest  and  fastest 
economic  expan.sion  the  world  had  e\>T  seen.  To  understand  fully 
why  this  expansh'n  (xrcurrt-d  u  is  necf>.<sary  to  remembtT  that  profit 
acted  upon  i:  m  two  ways  ProiU  stimulated  expansion  because 
men  were  trying  to  make  profit.  And  it  stimulated  expansion 
because  men  were  able  to  put  profit  to  ase. 

The  idea  of  profit  is  thus  perffctly  circular.  The  phrase  "to  make 
a  profit"  has  no  meaning  by  itself,  for  It  Immediately  raises  the 
question  of  what  is  to  b*-  done  with  that  profit,  what  Is  It  for, 
how  much,  so  to  spf-alc,  is  it  worth':'  Th-  fact  that  the  American 
economy  offered  extraordinary  opportunities  for  putting  profit  to 
us»?  w;is  an  pxtra<'rrii;;ary  s'lmulant  to  men's  desire  to  make  It. 
IT.  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  economy  had  offered  relatively 
few  opportunities  fir  the  mve-'^tment  of  profit,  men  would  still  have 
desired  to  make  profit  but  would  not  have  desired  it  so  much. 

To  state  the  pnncipl''  in  another  way,  it  Is  axiomatic  that 
capital  seeks  two  d^-sulerata  profit  and  safety.  Faced  with  the 
possibility  of  a  big  profit,  capital  will  to  some  considerable  extent 
sacrifice  safety;  but  the  lower  the  potential  profit,  the  less  Is 
t.*^.e  risk  that  capital  is  willins;  to  take  In  considering  an  In- 
vestment a  busines.«!man  will  balance  the  possibility  of  a  big  loss 
against  the  possibility  of  a  big  profit  and  may  decide  In  favor 
of  the  risk  But  if  the  possibility  of  big  profit  is  taken  away, 
then  he  mast  reject  the  risk  The  principle  could  well  be 
lllu-otrated  by  setting  up  what  the  economi.sts  call  IndlfTerence 
curves  to  compare  these  fundamental  options.  The  curves 
would  show  that  every  obstacle  put  in  the  way  of  the  earnings 
cf  large  profit  is,  per  contra,  an  encouragement  for  capital  to 
seek  safety  The  world's  cnitsr^nrtmg  example  of  safety-seeking 
capital  comes  from  India  where  princes  pre.serve  their  wealth  in 
the  indestructible  form  of  gold  and  Jewels — and  the  Indian  masses 
starve  Safety,  one  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  is  not  characteris- 
tic of  any  new  or  rapidly  expandlnt;  enterprise  On  the  contrary, 
safety  Is  the  characteristic  of  the  rela'ively  least  productive  securi- 
ties, of  the  so-called  legal  Investrnt^nts,  of  liens  on  fixed  property 
Mhose  value  Is  already  established  rind  proved,  and  of  Govern- 
ment bonds.  In  investments  and  enterprises  such  as  these,  cap- 
ital Is  content  with  a  return  of  from  1  to  4  percent;  and  the 
more  capital  falls  back  on  this  kind  of  return,  the  slower  must 
l)e  the  expansion  of  the  economy. 

On  the  opposite  page  the  reader  will  find  a  little  chart  of  the 
national  income  since  1790  showing  total  income  realized  (ex- 
cluding corportion  profit.s  not  paid  out  as  dividends,  and  certain 
minor  items)  in  billions  of  dollars,  and  per  capita  income  in 
hundreds.  The  estimates  upon  which  this  chart  is  ba.sed  were 
jjrepared  by  Dr  Robert  F  Martin  of  the  National  Industrial 
'conference  Board,  and  while  estimates  in  this  field  can  never 
t)e  satisfactory,  these  are  amone  the  soundest  ever  compiled, 
l^lor  to  1899  the  curve  is  little  better  than  an  approximation 
iind  Is  known  to  be  too  low;  but  as  modern  times  are  approached 
:t  beccmes  more  accurate. 

New,  the  characteristics  cf  this  curve  are  enlightening.  It  will 
'>e  cb.served  that  the  first  substantia!  decline  in  national  Income 
•  i:-.ce  1900  occurred  in  1921.  In  that  year  the  curve  cut  Its  first 
mportant  tooth  (the  first,  probably,  since  the  depres.^ion  of  1873. 
:cr  which  figures  are  not  available  i.  From  this  untoward  incident 
t  recovered  and  no  new  characteristic  is  introduced  until  1932. 
Then,  probably  for  the  flr«Jt  time  m  hi.'^tory,  the  narlonal  income 
ihrank  to  something  substantially  less  than  It  had  been  10  years 
before  This  fact  suk^gests  in  uself  a  pause  m  expansion;  and 
•hat  the  p.m.se  may  be  extremi^ly  serious  is  now  stiggested  by  an 
mminent  possibility  There  Is  no  telling  what  the  national  In- 
:ome  will  be  for  1938  nt  will  depend,  for  one  thing,  on  Goverrunent 
spending),  but  it  is  a  fair  as.mmpt;on  that  it  will  be  less  than  the 
1937  income,  and  this  assumption  is  indicated  by  the  tentative 
lottcd-line  projections  at  the  right  of  the  chart.  But  if  this  hap- 
oens  and  if  the  derli.ne  is  extensive,  the  American  people  will  suffer 
in  unfamiliar  experience  The  American  people  will  in  that  event 
sulTer  the  experience  of  a  peak  ;n  natlonaJ  income  lower  than  the 
previous  peak. 

It  is  possible  to  say.  then,  that  beginning  in  1921  the  action  of 
•.he  national-income  curve  ha.s  sufT--red  a  sea  change  Its  charac- 
teristics are  different  The  stor>'  it  has  to  tell  of  expansion  Is  no 
onger  convincing,  indeed  m  the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  great  part 
3f  the  rise  from  1933  to  1337  can  be  accounted  for  by  Government 
spending  of  borrowed  capral,  it  tells  no  story  of  expansion  at  all. 

No  economist  has  ever  been  able  to  perform  a  satisfactory  diag- 
nosis of  the  complic.iTd  factors  involved  here.  But  among  the 
Dbvlous  factors,  and  .suspiciously  coincident  with  the  changed  char- 
acteristics of  the  curv  is  the  philosophy  of  taxation  mentioned  at 
the  outset  This  philosophy  has  evolved  slowly  from  various  tenta- 
tive efforts  at  an  li.con.e  tax  In  the  nineteenth  century,  through 
the  impc^sitlon  cf  the  r.r-.t  corp'rratlcn  income  tax  In  1909,  to  the 
establishment  cf  a  personal  income  tax  In  1913.  E\-en  then,  how- 
?ver,  it  had  not  fully  developed  The  principle  Involved  In  the 
early  income  and  profits  taxes  was  simply  that,  en  the  grounds  of 
Kx-ial  justice  and  expediency,  the  profits  of  expansion  ought  to  be 
taxed  m  order  that  successful  men  might  carry  a  greater  share  cf 
the  e.xper.se  of  government  The  principle  w;is  enlightened,  for- 
ward locking    and  f..ir      And  that  it  did  no  harm  to  the  national 
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Income  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  peak  reached  in  1929  was    \ 
vcrv  substantially  higher  than  the  peak  of  1920. 

But  during  the  depression  the  above-mentioned  philosophy 
evolved  rapidly.  It  was  talked  about.  It  Influenced  the  New  Deal. 
The  idea  grew  up  of  leveling  the  economy;  or  distrlbutmg  the 
wealth  that  was  already  made,  or  being  made,  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people.  And  the  Instrument  to  be  used  In  this  distribution 
was  high  (sometimes  called  punitive)  taxation.  Beginning  In 
1B32  Incomes  were  taxed  up  to  63  percent,  and  by  1937  the  top 
tax  rate  had  reached  79  percent.  In  1934  the  capital-gains  tax 
was  strengthened  by  prohibiting  the  deduction  of  more  than  »2.000 
of  capital  losses  and  by  taxing  the  gains  on  a  sliding  scale  upward, 
Inversely  with  the  age  of  the  Investment.  And  finally.  In  1936,  a 
tax  was  devised  to  force  corporations  to  pay  out  their  profits  as 
taxable  dividends.  All  this  is  very  familiar  ground,  and  the  evU 
of  each  of  these  taxes  has  doubtless  been  exaggerated.  But  con- 
cerning the  effect  as  a  whole  there  can  be  little  exaggeration. 

If,  as  set  forth  at  the  outset,  a  prime  mover  of  the  American 
expansion  has  been  high  profit,  and  if  obstacles  in  the  way  ol 
high  profit  encourage  capital  to  seek  safety  and  unexpanslve  re- 
turns, then  It  follows  that  a  high-tax  policy  directed  against  high 
profit  must  retard  the  growth  of  the  economy.  Moreover.  In  the 
light  of  the  clrctUar  concept  of  profit  already  mentioned.  It  is 
apparent  that  a  high  tax  against  the  making  of  profit  Is  a  high 
tax  against  the  opportunity  for  putting  profit  to  use:  that  a  high 
tax  on  what  an  entrepreneur  has  done  Is  in  effect  a  high  tax  upon 
what  he  Is  going  to  do;  that  a  high  tax  upon  the  part  Is  inescapably 
a  high  tax  upon  the  future.  Capital  always  seeks  profit.  But  it 
will  not  seek  high,  expansive  profit  when  the  future  Is  taxed. 

Only  Intensive  study  can  determine  the  full  economic  conse- 
quences of  this  high-tax  phUoeophy.  As  a  first  Important  step  the 
careful  reader  is  referred  to  the  recent  report  of  Gerhard  Colm  and 
Fritz  Lehmann  put  out  by  the  New  Schood  for  Social  Besearch  under 
the  title  "Economic  Consequences  of  Flecent  American  Tax  Policy." 
But  to  determine  the  immediate  consequences  to  himself  and  his 
own  business  the  btJsinessman  scarcely  needs  to  Inquire  of  econ- 
omists. He  knows  that  in  the  Ught  of  the  above  factors  the  problem 
of  Investing  $1,000,000  Is  really  very  simple.  That  new  patent  which 
he  has  wanted  to  develop;  that  new  process  for  which  he  needs  a 
modern  extension  to  his  present  jOant;  that  branch-factory  Idea 
vkliich  would  help  him  to  cut  the  expense  of  his  present  centraliaed 
distribution  system— aU  these  are  far  too  speculative.  They  are  too 
speculative  not  because  they  do  not  promise  good  profit  with  rea- 
sonable risk  but  because  there  would  be  no  place  for  him  or  his 
stockholders  to  put  that  profit  once  it  was  made  and  passed  along 
In  the  form  of  dividends.  This  being  so,  the  btislnessman  chooses 
a  perfect  alternative  provided  by  the  Government,  and  puts  his 
f  1.000.000  into  tax-exempt,  or  partially  tax-exempt.  Bccuritles  on 
which  the  profit  factor  Lb  practically  negligible  but  the  safety  factor 

Thns  the  current  tax  system  not  only  dlscotirages  capital  from 
taking  risks  but  by  means  of  the  tax-exempts  actiially  encourages 
it  to  play  safe.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  two-way 
action  has  had  no  effect  on  the  expansion  of  American  business. 
On  the  contrary,  while  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  tax  philosophy 
Just  described  Is  the  sole  cause  at  the  shrinkage  In  the  national 
Income.  It  is  all  too  evidently  one  caixse.  And  while  it  carmot  be 
argued  that  the  principle  of  gradiiated  direct  taxes  Is  unsound,  it  is 
all  too  evident  that  this  principle  must  not  be  carried  to  punitive 
extremes.  For  to  suppose  that  a  capitalist  economy  can  be  made  to 
thrive  by  punishing  capital  is  to  suppoee  an  absurdity. 

It  is  true  that  one  ineyttable  ccmcomltant  of  Industrial  expan- 
sion is  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  But 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  statesmanlike  course  by  which  to  pre- 
vent that  concentration  Is  to  lessen  the  Nation's  power  of  making 
wealth.  If  the  national  income  were  to  expand  rapidly  to,  let  tia 
say  $150,000  000.000.  it  Is  cerUin  that  several  billion  dollars  of  the 
Increment  wovUd  be  siphoned  off  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  But 
the  increment  to  the  people  as  a  whole  would  be  so  vast,  in  this 
event,  that  the  increment  to  the  few  could  Justifiably  be  disre- 
garded and  could  eventually  be  recaptured  by  devices  that  would 
not  retard  the  growth  of  the  ecotiomy.  He  who  argues  otherwise 
argues  hmiself  into  this  position:  That  expansion  must  be  re- 
tarded in  order  to  prevent  wealth  from  concentrating. 

Neither  business  nor  Government  contemplates  any  such  absurd 
position.  American  business  has  expressed  Itself  from  many 
sources  as  wUhng  to  bear  a  heavy  load  of  taxaUon — it  merely  asks 
that  the  motivating  forces  of  the  economy  be  spared  too  much 
of  the  load  In  this,  American  business  Is  backed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  British,  who  still  allow  unlimited  capltal-loas  deduc- 
tion against  capital  gains.  On  the  other  hand.  Government  Itself 
desires  an  expansion  of  the  economy.  Government  itaelf  knows 
that  the  social  Justification  of  profit  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  Is 
capable  of  causing  such  exptmsion.  Government  Itself  cannot 
contemplate,  or  even  survive,  a  contraction  that  must  punish 
everyone. 

Almost  all  economists — Marxists,  socialists,  liberals,  and  con- 
servatives— acknowledge  that  In  order  to  preserve  Itself  capitalism 
must  grow.  In  growth  at  the  risk  of  the  tndivldtzal  lies  the  safety 
of  the  capitalist  state.  But  the  reformers  already  cited  say  that 
growth  is  finished.  American  economy,  they  say,  has  matured 
and  Its  Inherent  opportonltles  are  less.  It  is,  they  say.  futUe  to 
hope  that  a  more  conaervatlTe  tax  policy  might  reawaken  oppor- 
tunity or  restimulate  expaosloQ.  They  would  abandon  that  alter- 
native forever. 


It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  speculatlTe  profits  arc  made  at  th« 

frcnuers  ol  an  economy.  But  is  It  necessary  to  ^uppose  that  there 
are  no  more  frontiers''  All  frontiers  are  not  geographic.  There 
are  frontiers  of  politics,  of  technolo^ry.  of  finance,  of  all  human  dls- 
cxn'ery.  And  can  It  be  said  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  that? 
If  so.  if  growth  ha&  really  ceased  or  has  fallen  to  a  cautious  few 
percent  per  annum  then  It  follows,  by  almost  all  economic  think- 
ing that  free  capitalism  Is  doomed  The  c -onomlcs  of  democracy 
must  then  crystallize  Into  another  kind  of  economic  order;  an  order 
that  has  been  discuased  on  this  page  before,  and  toward  wblch 
against  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  wc 
ar«  now  heading  This  is  the  collectlvlst  order,  in  which  the  demo- 
cratic economy  will  have  lost  its  dynamic  motives  and  tt«  dynamic 
controls  and  wiU  therefore  of  necessity  be  planned  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  central  authority,  which,  presumably,  and  in  spite  ot 
the  reformers,  will  not  fail  to  be  as  faUIble  as  all  human  authority 
has  been  since  the  beginning  of  time. 


An  Appeal  by  the  World  Peace  Crusaders  to  the 
'  Citizens  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NiTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  li).  193S 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  appeal  to  the  citizens 
of  the  world  sent  to  me  by  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine.  This 
appeal  Is  distributed  by  the  World  Peace  Crusaders,  and  I 
am  Informed  that  the  World  Peace  Crusaders  are  those  who, 
believing  in  Ihe  power  of  prayer,  are  participating  In  thla 
imiversal  prayer  activity  and  giving  time  and  effort  in  broad- 
ening its  scope. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  recently  referred  to  the  necessity 
for  a  strong  and  united  puWic  opinion  in  our  country  and  in 
every  country  to  support  a  "renewal  and  demonstration  of 
faith  in  the  possiWUty  of  a  world  order  based  on  law  and 
international  cooperative  effort."  In  accord  with  these  ob- 
jectives expressed  by  our  Secretary  of  State  Is  the  following 
appeal  of  the  World  Peace  Crusaders: 

AN    APPEAI.   TO    THE   CmZINS    OF   THX    WOXLi) 

It  has  been  necessary  In  the  past  and  seems  necessary  at  present 
for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  Intensively  train  mllhons  and 
moblliae  them  for  the  defense  of  their  country. 

If  millions  can  be  intensively  trained  and  mobilized  for  war, 
why  should  not  millions  mobiliize  for  peace? 

The  Bible  says.  'The  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much." 

This  appeal  is  made  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  to  enlist 
in  a  world-wide  mobUtzatlon  by  praying  daily,  fervently,  system- 
atically, consecratedly.  and  unfailingly  for  the  cessaUcn  of  war, 
the  prevention  of  war.  and  the  establishment  of  world  peace  untU 
this  Is  achieved. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  time  In  dillereaii  parts  of  tbe  globe, 
there  will  be  perpetual  praver  day  and  night. 

This  prayer  will  be  answered,  and  to  the  fullness  of  time 
there  will  be  no  cause  for  war,  because  the  brotherhood  of  man 
will  have  been  established. 

Swords  and  armament  can  then  be  beaten  into  plowshares 
and  men  and  nations  will  live  in  p«»ce.  sharing  one  with  the  other. 

WOXLD  Pkac«  CxTTsaDr— 


New  Deal  or  Old  Deal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  , 

HON.  DAVID  J.  LEWIS 

OF  MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  OegulaUve  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  19iS 

THE  DD'KEBSIOIT  CUB  IS 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland-    Mi*.  Speaker,  the  present  Gov- 
ernment took  office  on  Blarch  4,  1933.    What  did  It  find?    It 
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taken  In  «U1,  reduced  from 
year.    It  found  nearly  all 


found  13,000.000  men  out  of  work ;  the  men  and  the  women 
on  six  and  one- half  million  farns  going  virtually  unpaid 
for  iheir  undiminished  work;  with  com  billing  at  30  cents 
and  wheat  selling  at  40  cents  a  bu  ihel.  It  found  the  national 
Inccrne,  the  income  of  Its  citizens 
eigh'.y  billions  to  forty  billions  a 

the  -ailways  Insolvent;  some  of  til e  best  insurance  companies 
shalcy.  and  catastrophe  of  all  catastrophes,  it  faced  a  run  of 
all  tlie  depositors  on  the  banks  of 

N(  ver  before,  ladies  arui  gentlinen.  never  elsewhere,  had 
unemployment  been  so  great.  Never  before  or  elsewhere 
had  the  national  Income  been  suddenly  cut  in  half.  No- 
whe:-e  else  in  the  world  had  fajm  prices  so  nearly  struck 
lero  or  railways  become  so  Insoh'ent;  certainly  never  before 
had  the  banks  of  a  country  been  in  such  a  plight  or  had 
honi'st  property  so  lost  Its  value,  with  the  lives  of  a  quarter 
of  the  population  and  the  savlrgs  and  property  values  of 
all  la  peril.    Here  was  economic  cbaos,  indeed. 

When  the  Nation's  life  or  sovrrelgnty  is  in  danger,  what 
does  the  Government  do?  It  tixns  to  the  people.  It  has 
turned  to  them  on  five  critica  occasions  in  our  histon". 
Have  their  sons  ever  failed  it.  ever  failed  to  bring  back  the 
flag  In  triimiph  to  the  Capital  1  When  the  people  are  in 
desjeration  the  people  txim  to  heir  government;  and  why 
not''  Por  what  purposes  are  goiemments  organized?  Is  it 
not.  sir.  to  protect  the  lives  iind  the  property  of  their 
cituens? 

H  ow  were  these  classes  of  sulfe  rers  received  when  they  ap- 
proiiched  the  Oovemment?  Wei .  the  banks  came  first;  alto- 
gether $3.10a.000,000  was  advancsd  to  keep  their  doors  open; 
the  railways  came  next  and  loans  amounting  ta  $750,000,000 
were  advanced  to  them;  then  followed  the  insurance  com- 
panies to  which  loans  and  guaran  Jes  aggregating  $642,600,000 
were  made;  and  fhiaily  as  the  JLgonies  of  hunger  and  cold 
threatened,  the  unemployed  citizms.  their  savings  exhausted 
or  list  in  some  failing  bank,  came  forward,  and  these  during 
the  last  year.  In  work  and  dole,  have  been  aided  by  the  sum  of 
$3 J 32, 754. 000.  As  their  farms  wtre  being  condemned  to  fore- 
closure by  30-cent  com  and  40-c<  nt  wheat  the  farmers  came, 
and  altogether  the  sum  of  $5,62:1.000,000  ha?  been  advanced 
to  them  in  loans.  Home  owners  Likewise,  as  their  mortgaged 
homes  were  placed  under  the  tammer.  came  forward,  and 
loans  aggregating  $3,855,000,000  lave  been  made  to  them. 

I  say  that  it  Is  the  natural  business  of  government  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  honest  prope-ty  of  Its  citizens.  Is  there 
an:^  evidence  in  all  these  cases  o '  help  of  any  discrimination 
In  favor  of  a  class?  I  can  see  none.  Certainly,  I  can  see  no 
discrimination  against  the  prope:  -ty  classes.  Where  in  all  the 
history  of  government  can  you  find  a  record  of  such  great 
aid  extended  to  property? 

WTW    DBAX.    COSTS  ' 

But  It  18  objected  that  the  (3ovemment  has  inctirred  a 
heavy  indebtedness.  It  has,  Inceed.  But  does  that  tell  the 
whole  story?  It  does  not.  It  overlooks  the  restoration  of 
the  national  income  which  has  been  realized.  This  income 
hacS  fallen  from  seventy-eight  l)illions  In  1929  to  forty-flve 
bULons  In  1933;  it  has  now  cllmlied  back  to  more  than  slxty- 
sevtm  billions.  It  overlooks  the  r  storation  of  property  values, 
which  had  fallen  from  three  hun<  [red  and  sixty  billions  in  1929 
to  TWO  hundred  and  forty -seven  I  dlhons  in  1932.  These  prop- 
erty values  have  risen  to  three  hu  idred  and  fifty  billions,  which 
includes  fifty  billions  restored  fa|m  values. 

Eut  still  the  political  critic 
the  Oovemment  has  increased 
one -half  billions  of  dollars.  Ttese  are  figures  as  to  which 
the  human  mind  can  form  ik)  lictxire,  flgxires  easily  used  to 
produce  that  fear  of  the  unknot  n  which  terrified  the  sailors 
of  Columbus.  How  can  we  remo^  e  this  imknown  elemei^,  this 
X  ((uantlty  from  the  equation?  Well,  by  simply  humanizing 
the  flgtxres.  so  that  a  real  pictun  can  be  formed  by  the  mind 


^mtlnues  to  complain  that 
the   debt   by   sixteen   and 


Let  us  humanize  them.    There 


Uh: ted  Stales.   Of  these,  50.000,0  X)  support  tben:iselves  In  nor 


ire  130,000.000  people  In  the 


mnl  times  either  by  their  labors  or  from  their  Incomes.  Let  us 
say  that  they  are  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  Now, 
if  you  divide  the  50,000.000  into  the  sixteen  and  one-half  bil- 
lions, it  will  come  to  just  $330  apiece.  How  long  would  it  take 
a  person  to  pay  this  off''  Well,  exact  computation  shows  that 
a  payment  of  $1.58  a  mcnth  for  25  years  would  discharge  the 
sL'cteen  and  one-half  billions,  together  with  3  percent  interest 
or.  the  debt.  Would  this  be  a  legacy  of  debt  to  their  childi-en 
and  their  children's  children,  as  the  critics  say?  How  many 
workmen  now  unemployed  would  be  glad  to  pay  the  $1.58  a 
month  if  guaranteed  their  steady  work?  How  many  out  of 
work  would  gladly  pay  it  to  secure  a  job? 

THB    ALrERN.\TrVl 

And  now  I  should  like  to  put  one  question  to  my  fellow 
Anerican,  who  is  always  first  an  American,  whatever  his 
piirty.  Are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  sir.  that  if  the  Government 
h;wl  refused  its  helping  hand  to  these  helpless  victims  as 
tl-:ey  appealed  for  help,  that  the  Government  itself  would 
not  have  gone  down  b^^neath  the  iron  heel  of  some  fascist 
or  communistic  dictator?  Had  not  the  let-it-drift,  laissez 
fs.ire  policy  been  fully  tried  out  between  1929  and  1933? 
^Tiat  did  it  produce ">  Economic  chaos.  Remember,  sir, 
ttiat  It  was  economic  chaos  that  gave  Russia,  gave  Germany, 
guve  Italy  their  despots.  No  Philip  of  Macedon  has  yet 
horsed  his  way  over  the  Nnrth  American  Continent,  and 
n.ay  G<xi  forfend  us  again5t  the  day  when  an  administra- 
tion in  Washington  shall  be  willing  to  stake  the  existence 
o:f  this  Republic  against  16 '2  billions  of  dollars  devoted 
to  its  own  rescue  and  the  lives  and  honest  property  of  its 
citizens. 

HOW    MTTCH    HAS    RELIIIF    COST? 

Mr.  Speaker,  including  the  contributions  made  by  Ped- 
ei-al.  State,  and  local  governmenLs,  the  total  sum  devoted  to 
SJifeguarding  and  conserving  the  health  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  1937  amounted  to  $26.50  per  capita  of  our 
papulation.     Was  that  too  much? 

How  much  did  Germany  pay  for  the  same  great  purpose? 
Answer:  $28  20  per  capita  of  the  German  population.  How 
much  did  the  British  subject  feel  warranted  to  pay? 
Answer:  $32.80  per  capita  of  the  population. 

This  Is  only  a  part  of  the  tribute  we  pay  for  the  infirmities 
in  our  economic  system  in  the  United  States  and  its  resultant 
unemployment.  It  represents  a  considerable  sum,  I  grant 
you.  But  compare  it  with  the  sum  we  are  devoting  to  de- 
fending the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic.  During  the  .same 
year,  1937.  $19.83  per  capita  was  expended  by  the  Federal 
CKDvernment  in  paying  interest  on  debts  contracted  for  wars 
in  the  past,  pensions  to  our  soldiers,  maintenance  of  the 
f.'avy  and  the  Arm.y.  and  construction  of  implements  of  war. 
This  $19.83  per  capita  is  what  we  pay  for  the  infirmities  in 
the  world-organization  agencies  necessary  to  prevent  war 
and  protect  the  independence  of  every  country. 

Now.  sir,  let  us  measure  the  relative  burden  in  the  United 
States,  in  Germany,  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  $26.50  per 
capita  here  represented  4.77  percent  of  our  national  income, 
the  $32.80  paid  by  British  subjects  represented  6.32  percent 
cf  their  national  income,  and  the  $28.20  in  Germany  repre- 
sented even  a  higher  percent  of  the  income  of  Germany. 
It   has  been   said   that   comparisons   are   odious.     If   we 

'  yunericans  had  permitted  any  to  freeze,  to  starve,  or  to  suffer 
impairment  of  health  as  a  result  of  our  depression,  compari- 
son would  indeed  be  odious.     We  have  devoted  less  than  5 

I   I)ercent,  when  Germany  has  devoted  more  of  the  national 

i  income  to  the  prevention  of  such  tragedies.  Personally,  I 
l;now.  of  course,  that  no  Member  of  Congress,  no  American 

'   citizen,  will  be  wlllmg  to  risk  such  an  odious  comparison. 

old-de:al  costs 

I       Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  concerned  deeply  as  to  how  much  the 
Hew  Deal  has  cost — and  properly  so — and  I  have  presented 
the  figures. 
And  now,  sir,  how  much  has  the  depression,  the  old  deal, 

\  (ost?  To  date  it  has  cost  the  Nation  one  hunded  and  sixty- 
fix  billions  in  annual  income.    Judged  by  the  standard  of 
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1929.  the  American  people  should  have  enjoyed  a  national  in- 
come of  eighty  billions  in  1930;  it  fell  short  thirteen  billions: 
fell  short  twenty-seven  billiorvs  in  1931.  and  forty-one  billions 
In  1932.  F  climbed  to  sixty-nine  billions  in  1937;  but  was  still 
short  eleven  billions,  and  charging  the  old  deal  wiLi  its  losses 
through  the  8  years,  1930-37.  it  has  cost  the  American  people 
the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  billions  of 
income  lost  forever.  Compare  that  figure  now  with  the  six- 
teen and  one-half  billions  increase  in  the  public  debt.  Old- 
deal  losses  exceed  by  10  to  1.  But  the  comparison  does  not 
end  there.  For  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  the  Treasury 
ledger  shows  an  increase  of  seven  billions  in  public  assets. 
Thus  while  the  public  debt  increased  by  sixteen  and  one-half 
billions  of  dollars  the  Treasury  assets  consisting  of  cash,  the 
stabilization  fund,  and  the  Government  investment  in  such 
corporations  as  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  In- 
creased by  approximately  seven  billions.  The  net  increase  in 
the  public  debt  was  not  sixteen  and  one-half  billions  but  nine 
billions.  But  for  this  loss  of  income  under  the  old  deal, 
what  do  we  have?  Well,  sir.  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
private  property  which  in  1933  ran  Into  the  tragic  total  of 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  billions  and  a  loss  of  confidence  of 
bu:3inessmen  in  the  business  enterprises  of  each  other  and 
the  economic  system  itself  from  which  they  are  reviving  only, 
but  slowly. 

OLD    DEAL — LOST    CGNiriDENCE 

Sir.  insunmce  of  deposits  has  given  dejxasitors  a  confi- 
dence they  never  had  before,  has  blown  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  banks  so  that  their  vaults  are  filled  as  never 
before.  There  is  now  no  lack  of  confidence  in  the  banks, 
nor  is  there  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
judged  by  financial  standards.  Its  bonds  are  marketed  at 
a  lower  rate  than  that  of  any  government,  indeed  at  the 
lowest  rates  known.  But,  sir,  confidence  in  the  banks, 
confidence  in  the  Government — indispaisable  though  they 
be — are  not  enough  in  themselves.  There  must  also  be  con- 
fidence in  industry  and  commerce.  In  order  that  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  commerce  should  move  rightly,  the  men  of 
industry  and  commerce  must  have  confidence  in  each  other 
and  in  the  enterprises  of  each  other.  Lacking  this  con- 
fidence in  the  business  prospects  of  such  enterprises,  the 
banks  fear  to  lend  to  them  even  when  asked,  and  without 
assured  markets,  the  enterprises  are  seized  with  a  sort  of 
palsy — due  to  what?  Due,  I  answer  clearly,  to  their  own 
lack  of  confidence  in  each  other  and  their  respective  business 
economic  prospects.  Sir,  this  essential  confidence  is  an 
elusive  element,  invisible  to  the  \iew,  although,  like  gravi- 
tation. Its  function  is  to  hold  everything  in  its  place  in 
human  relations.  Its  sustaining  presence  or  devitalizing 
loss  resembles  the  pressure  of  the  enveloping  atmosphere. 
At  common  altitudes  inside  and  outside  atmospheric  pres- 
sures are  in  balance  for  the  human  body,  we  know.  So  we 
breathe  easily  and  are  well;  but  as  we  ascend  to  abnormal 
mountain  heights  some  Invisible  change  occurs.  We  breathe 
hard  and  fast,  our  movement  slackens  until  we  stop,  devital- 
ized by  a  condition  we  cannot  see.  What  has  happened? 
Only  this,  the  atmosphere's  pressure  has  dropped  one-third 
on  the  outside,  and  Its  sustaining  equilibrium  within  and 
without  the  body  has  been  lost. 

And  to  what  does  this  analogy  apply  In  the  economic 
world?  To  the  balance  necessary  between  produced  values 
and  active  utilized  purchasing  power.  TTiese  must  balance 
just  as  expenditures  and  revenues  must  balance  in  the  public 
budget.  I  am  announcing  no  new  conclusion,  I  know.  Now, 
whose  duty  is  it  to  balance  these  producing  and  purchasing 
powers  in  the  budgets  of  Industry  and  commerce?  Surely 
it  is  that  of  the  leaders  of  industry  and  commerce.  And  if 
relsring  on  Hooverisms,  they  fail  to  maintain  that  balance.  Is 
the  Government  to  stand  by  cold  and  Inert  while  people 
starve? 

BITtTMINOTTS    MimWO 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  miner,  I  shall  be  excused  from 
making  particular  reference  to  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  as 
-App L94  ., 


a  vital  new  gain.  In  the  mining  Industry  the  principle  of 
competition  had  utterly  broken  down.  Unregulated  compe- 
tition was  operating  destructively  and  not  conservatively  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of.  coal,  because  of  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  associated  with  its  production,  transpor- 
tation, and  sale.  It  was  found  in  Germany,  in  England,  as 
indeed  it  was  found  here,  that  a  small  excess  of  supply  of 
coal  in  the  market  under  unregulated  competitive  conditions 
meant  bankruptcy  prices  for  the  whole  industry,  while  on 
the  other  hand  a  small  shortage  of  supply  of  coal  meant 
sudden  skyward  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Sir,  I  visited  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  study  their  coal- 
mining experience  and  found  that  Germcuy  had  been  driven 
a  generation  ago,  and  Great  Britair.  In  1930,  to  a  system 
of  control  to  regulate  coal  prices  as  against  both  bank- 
ruptcy extremes  on  the  one  hand  and  extortionate  profiteer- 
ing on  the  other.  Briefly,  these  countries  had  found  that  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  coal,  as  in  railway  trans- 
portation rates,  uncontrolled  competition  worked  disaster 
either  to  producers  or  to  consumers. 

I  must  confess,  sir,  that  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  lacks  In 
a  most  essential  feature,  in  my  view.  In  Germany  and  In 
England  it  had  been  found  that  effective  and  just  control 
required  the  allocation  of  given  proportions  of  the  coal  to  be 
produced  to  particular  producing  regions  and  particular  pro- 
ducing mines.  That  essential  element  in  regulation  has  been 
omitted  from  our  act.  I  do  not  think  the  Coal  Commission 
can  function  successfully  with  a  view  to  its  great  objective 
until  this  feature  adopted  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain 
is  also  adopted  here. 

NXW    DEAL    GAINS 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  old -deal  losses,  we  are  only  still  too 
sensible.  Their  evil  visitations  are  still  largely  present 
wherever  we  look.  Where  are  the  compensating  old-deal 
gains?  Unhappily  there  are  none.  But  of  the  New  Deal 
we  can  claim  gains  and  balancing  assets.  If  the  Nation  is 
so  much  the  poorer  for  old-deal  losses,  certainly  it  can  be 
said  that  it  Is  some  the  richer  l>?cause  of  New  Deal  gains. 
I  mention  first  the  public  Impiovements,  valuable  social 
assets,  which  have  comfe  directly  from  W.  P.  A.  expenditures. 
Sir,  here  are  44,000  miles  of  new  highways,  streets,  and 
roads.  Here  are  19,000  new  bridges  and  13.000  old  bridges 
reconditioned.  Note  the  185,000  drainage  devices,  such  as 
culverts,  to  prevent  erosion  and  road  damage;  42,000  build- 
ings, 12,000  built  entirely  by  W.  P,  A.  workers,  which  include 
schools,  libraries,  fire  houses,  armories,  and  99  new  hospitals. 

All  these  are  values  salvaged  in  the  employment  of  men  and 
capital  during  these  years  that  must  otherwise  have  been 
wholly  lost.    I  repeat  another's  inquiry.  "Is  that  waste?" 

It  is  Impossible  properly  in  this  speech  to  show  the  physi- 
cal accomplishments  of  the  New  Deal,  and  I,  therefore,  re- 
serve It  for  later  discussion.  I  have  briefly  mentioned  some 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  work,  and  in  passing  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  schoolhouses,  courthouses,  city  halls,  hospitals,  and 
other  pubUc  buildings,  valued  at  over  $1,200,000,000,  which 
the  P.  W.  A.  has  constructed.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  It  possesses. 
Rather  it  Is  the  fertility  of  Its  soil,  the  quantity  of  its  national 
resources — ^land,  homes,  buildings,  highways,  and  dams — 
which  make  up  its  real  wealth.  Here  the  New  Weal  has  coa- 
centrated  its  efforts.  Flood  control,  navigation,  and  power 
projects,  soil  conservation,  reforratation.  reclamation,  road 
construction,  bridges,  public  buildings.  State  and  National 
parks,  recreational  projects — ^these  are  typical  New  Deal 
activities  which  Jiave  vastly  Increased  the  national  wealth. 

MOEAL   CAINS  OF    NTW  DEAL 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  books  of  the  old  deal  and  New  Deal 
may  not  be  closed  with  a  mere  statistical  or  financial  state- 
ment. The  greatest,  the  moral  gains,  have  still  to  be  stated- 
May  I  refer  in  only  a  few  words  to  the  Social  Seciu-lty  system 
which  we  assuredly  owe  to  New  Deal  thought  and  courage? 
There,  sir,  stands  the  Social  Security  system,  the  railroad 
old-age  pension  system,  the  unemployment  insurance  system. 
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and  there,  as  prat  altitudes  In  ths  geofjraphy  of  history,  they 
wUJ  stand  for  generauons  to  cone. 

It  Is  true  that  these  Institution j  were  already  more  than  a  { 
gen'Tation  old  in  'Jie  lands  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  true  that  j 
tlie  oid-deaJ  order  of  thought  tlespised  and  rejected  them. 
But  with  the  New  Deal  they  came  unto  their  own  and  their 
OUT  did  not  reject  them.  Grandpa  and  grandma,  thrown  on 
the  scrap  heap  by  modem  tnduaxy.  because  their  arms  are 
no  onger  strong  enough  or  swim  enough  to  turn  the  preat 
wh.'els  of  industry,  thanks  to  tie  New  Eteal  statesmanship, 
sha  1,  in  this  countxy  as  In  other  Christian  lands,  have  their 
brefid  and  their  blankets  assured  them  up  to  the  grave.  An- 
oth<T  moral  gain  I  need  only  meition  by  its  name.  It  Is  the 
C.  C:.  C.  or  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

That  the  social-security  system,  speaking  generally,  win 
recriire  improvement  I  fully  reccgnlie.  What  we  can  safely 
affli-m  now.  as  a  New  Deal  gain,  is  that  the  principle  ha  vine 
been  esubliahed.  the  conscience  of  fut\u^  lawmakers  can  be 
rell<?d  upon  to  extend  Its  benef  ts  as  liKreasing  experience 
and  more  favorable  economic  conditions  may  allow. 

Another  moral  gain  unique  lii  the  history  of  the  subject 
to  found  in  the  paragraph  called  7A,  the  paragraph  assur- 
ing employees  the  right  to  colli  ctive  bargaining  with  their 
emiJloyers.  The  employers  as  ln««rporated  partnerships  have 
k)n,{  enjoyed  this  right  of  colkctive  bargaining  with  their 
emaloyees.  Frran  the  beginning  a  majority  of  such  inoorpo- 
rat<;d  partners  acting  as  stockbo  Iders  have  been  clothed  with 
the  power  to  control  the  acti<in  of  the  corporation,  not- 
witbstandliig  any  protest  of  lainorlty  stockholders.  The 
management  of  a  corporation  is  not  required  to  secure  the 
cor.sent  of  every  individual  stoclliolder  to  his  progiam.  But 
until  the  enactment  of  7A  thii  very  same  manager  couid 
insist  upon  a  separate  bargain  with  each  of  his  employees. 
In  enacting  7A  the  New  Deal,  ifter  all.  Introduced  no  new 
principle  into  the  law;  It  simply  applied  the  principle  of 
eniuUlty  before  the  law  as  betwijen  employees  and  corporate 
exnployers.  If  a  majority  stociiiolder  Interest  had  a  right 
to  determine  the  will  of  the  smployer  organixation.  then 
equally  should  a  majority  of  enployees  determine  the  will 
of  'Jm  employees:  7A  makes  use  of  this  principle  of  eq^lality 
before  the  law.  I 

WHO    B    Till    CC  WSnVATIVTT 

I^adles  and  gentlemen,  in  conrtdering  the  help  it  extended 
to  these  victims  of  the  depre&iion.  your  Government  con- 
cluded that  certain  constructive  measures  should  be  passed 
to  prevent  a  rectmrence  of  thee  calamities.  To  secure  the 
banks  against  runs  and  deposltc  rs  against  loss  we  passed  the 
Df  posltors  Insurance  Act,  guaranteeing  deposits  up  to  $5,000. 
In  further  protection  to  the  bajiks  and  the  public  generally, 
we  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  Issuance  of  fiat  stocks 
anil  bonds,  the  synonyms  of  prl  i  ting -press  money  in  foreign 
countries  which  had  been  worked  off  on  the  American  public 
in  scores  of  billions  of  dollars  resembling  the  fiat  money 
Issues  of  Austria.  Germany.  Prance,  and  Italy,  where  invest- 
ments were  confiscated  by  such  fictitious  currencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  all  this.  I  ask.  who,  indeed, 
ha.i  been  the  conservative  In  this  troubled  era,  the  new 
deiJer  or  the  old  dealer?  Wtose  counsels,  sir,  have  con- 
siii.ently,  year  after  year,  prj  vented  a  financial  disaster 
m<;re  destriictive  than  the  f ai  ure  of  all  the  banks?  We 
kr.3w.  as  Members  of  this  body,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
N<  V  Deal  measures  and  the  N^w  Deal  leader  in  the  White 
House  despairing  congressional  jnajorlties  would  have  quickly 
fii:?d  the  Treasury  and  the  xjckets  of  the  people  with 
printing-press  money.  The  sajae  circumstances  were  pres- 
en:  here  as  In  Germany.  Praace.  Italy — where  failure  of 
the  public  revenues  drove  tleir  politicians  to  printing- 
priiss  money:  where  the  mark  f  iD  from  24  cents  to  zero,  the 


franc  fell  from  20  cents  to  i. 
vliere  all  the  securities  in  the 
correspondingly  In  value;  where 


and  the  lire  from  20  to  5; 
lands  of  private  citizens  fell 
the  life-insurance  holder  lost 


9<)  percent  in  Germany,  80  FXTcent  in  Prance,  and  75  percent 
ii.  Italy,  and  ail  public  und  private  bonds  became  corre- 
si)ondjn?ly  worthier.  Could  II^^rlxTt  Hoover,  in  the  White 
House,  have  stopped  this  movem*-nt  In  the  country?  Sir, 
I  am  sine  only  New  CKal  mea.uire.s.  New  tX-al  courage,  and  a 
New  Deal  leader  could  have  stopped  It.  It  required  Rnose- 
v<lt  bleed,  Rcosev.'U  tact,  and  R<.o.=;evplt  determination. 
V'ho.  then.  I  ask,  has  been  our  great  ccnservative  in  the 
tnited  SUtes? 

THE   ETOV^MTr    MAV  IV    1  T89    A*rD    1933 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Six'h  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land, which  I  rpprt^sont,  began  with  the  Constitution.  I 
have  the  honor  to  hold  the  seat  first  filled  by  a  signer  of 
t:ie  Constitution,  Daniel  Carroll,  who  in  1789  represented 
tie  Sixth  Congressional  Distnct  in  the  First  Congress. 

What  did  Darnel  Carroll  have  to  know?  Well,  sir.  Dan- 
iel Carroll  had  to  know  fai'mers,  country  storekeepers, 
blacksmiths.  carpenter.s.  do<:tors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and 
doubtless  some  hunters  and  trappers  still  lingering  along 
tne  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  Monocacy,  the  Couococheague, 
trie  Wilis  Creek,  and  the  Ca,:^tlemaiL  Of  all  of  these,  about 
80  percent  were  farmers. 

Now.  if  Daniel  Carroll  had  been  a  reasonably  observant 
nan — and  he  was,  for  \vj  liad  sf^'n.se  enoui^h  to  remain  at  the 
Coristitutional  Convention  and  sicn  the  propre.ssive  document 
v.-hen  Luther  Martin  took  a  wa'.k— Daniel  could  have 
qualified  himself  at  thirty  to  represent  the^^e  occupations  and 
t")  give  responsible  judgment  as  to  the  effect  of  legislation 
ipon  them.  In  short  Daniel  Carroll  could  have  qualified 
timself  fully  and  doubt '.••s.«;  did  to  represf^nt  the  people  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  Distnct  in  the  First  Congress  of 
1789. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  translate  ourselves  forward  now  about 
8  century  and  a  half.  The  "same  sky  bends  over"  the  hills 
end  valleys  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  of  Maryland  today  as 
In  1789,  but  the  econon^.ic  relations  of  men — how  greatly 
changed.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  blacksmith,  the 
(arpent+^r,  doctor,  lawver.  and  clergyman  are  all  still  here. 
Hut  behold  the  addition.s;  the  advent  of  steam  power,  of 
electricity  and  of  coal  mminfr  have  brrmght  72  new  indu5tries 
Into  the  district  and  more  than  300  new  ind'ostries  into  our 
national  industrial  system. 

FROM    INDEPrN'OENrF    TO    INTER DEPZNDEMCX 

Probably  Daniel  Can-oil  visualized  no  industry  as  clearly  as 

the  farm  and  the  farmer,     Eight  out   of   every  ten  people 

lived  on  the  farm  in  that  day  and  produced  for  themselves 

:ight-tenLhs   of    tiieir    requirements.     Let    us   consider   the 

implication.^  of  this  statement.     Eighty  percent  of  the  people 

lived  on  the  farm — it  means  that  the  farmer  produced  80 

Ijercent  of  his  own  requirements.     He  ^^-as  80  percent  inde- 

l)endent  of  the  ouLiide  market.s.     He  produced  for  himself 

HO  percent  and  for  ,sal-j  or  trade'  only  20  percent,  so  that  he 

vas  dependent  on  maiket  prices  for  only  20  percent  of  his 

;;ear's  labor,  and  so  wa^  only  20  percent  dependent.    Well, 

'his  20  percent  of  his  crups  might  po  up  or  go  down  in  price 

viLhout  either  enrichiii.g  or  impoverishing  him.     But  mark 

;,-ou.  how  these  figures  have  become  reversed;  today  only  25 

X'rcent  of  the  people  live  on  the  fai^ms  and  75  percent  of 

,he  farmer's  crops  are  produced  for  sale  in  the  market. 

What  crops  now  shouid  the  present  farmer  plant  for  the 
.narket?  How  much  .'should  he  plant?  What  will  the  prices 
x  when  he  sells?  Sir.  how  can  the  individual  farmer  know? 
But  he  must  know  or  fail  for  if  the  price  of  eight-tenths  of 
2is  crops  should  greatly  fall  because  of  abundant  crops  the 
loss  of  his  farm  may  be  the  consequence.  When  80  per 
:cnt  of  his  planting  was  for  his  own  use.  an  abundant  crop 
*as  a  blessing:  he  had  bO  much  extra  food  for  his  stock  and 
family.  But  now  he  can  plan  with  foresight  only  as  to  the  25 
percent  which  goes  for  his  own  use.  Then  he  could  plan 
for  80  percent.  The  economic  moral  of  this  change  from 
1789  to  1938  IS  that  Daniel  Carroll's  farmer  could  plan  for 
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himself,  he  enjoyed  a  planned  economy,  the  like  of  which 
we  car.  never  know  again.  Because  he  lacks  such  planning 
PK>wer  now.  bankruptcy  has  become  the  accustomed  lot  of  the 
most  productive  farming  industry  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Well,  in  a  less  picturesque  way  other  industries,  through  the 
same  causes,  have  found  themselves  in  the  same  plight  a£  the 
farm. 

It  is  clear  that  the  farmer  Is  now  75  percent  dependent  and 
only  25  percent  independent.  But  other  occupations,  my  own, 
yours,  virtually  all  others,  are  99  p-^rcent  dependent.  The  age 
of  Daniel  Carroll,  the  age  of  individualism,  of  independence 
has  gone — gone  with  its  mud  roads  and  its  unending  labors. 
Mayhap  it  was  the  best  man  maker  and  the  best  woman  maker 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  but  like  the  age  of  chivalry,  indi- 
vidualism has  gone — gone,  leaving  in  its  trail,  like  some  burst- 
ing star,  a  brood  of  blazing  problems,  extremes  of  wealth  and 
of  poverty,  economic  crises,  which  have  already  wrecked  some 
of  the  greatest  nations  and  threaten  social  stability  through- 
out the  world. 

Our  lot  would  be  comparatively  easy  if  we  had  to  deal  only 
v;ith  unit  individuals,  as  in  Daniel  Carroll's  day,  complicated 
a  thing  as  the  human  being  is.  Daniel  Carroll's  generation 
could  treat  the  human  being  as  a  single  economic  unit;  but 
he  has  ceased  to  be  such  in  our  day:  he  is  no  longer  the 
self-moving  cell  but  has  become,  instead,  a  dependent  cell  in 
the  economic  body  with  its  millions  of  other  dependent  cells, 
each  possessing  virtually  no  greater  independence  than  the 
cells  which  constitute  the  human  organism.  Oiu-  problems 
have  become  physiological,  as  it  were,  and  we  turn  to  the 
analogies  of  physiology  in  considering  them.  One  of  the  first 
laws  of  health  is  that  input  and  output  must  balance — the 
amount  of  foods  and  liquids  we  consume  must  be  balanced  by 
an  equal  amount  of  elimination. 

The  application  of  this  analogy  to  our  economic  system  with 
its  failure  to  balance  Its  productive  powers  with  adequate 
purchasing  power  applied  to  consumption  or  sales  elimination 
is  only  too  obvious.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  eliminative 
distribution  where  private  industry  fails,  it  may  come  to  pass 
that  the  average  citizen  will  have  to  be  taking  more  and  more 
of  his  wages  or  compensation  in  the  form  of  free  social  serv- 
ices or  benefits.  His  free  schools  and  roads  even  now  are 
benefits  which  may  be  fairly  added  to  his  wages. 

Other  free  services,  say,  necessary  public  works  supplying 
added  employment  for  the  idle,  may  have  to  be  given.  I 
think  such  public  works  should  not  extend  into  fields 
where  the  commercial  engineers  of  private  industry  are  able 
to  assure  a  money  return  on  the  Investment.  Where  compet- 
itive indiLstry  can  and  will  operate  let  it  be  laissez  faire,  but 
there  are  large  fields  in  which  private  industry  cannot  profit- 
ably ojaerate.  The  control  of  fioods,  abolition  of  railway 
grade  crossings,  the  conservation  of  water  resources,  re- 
forestation, soil  conservation,  and  health  protection  are 
examples.  The  benefits  here.  I  repeat,  would  come  none  the 
less  as  wages  or  compensation  to  the  average  citizen,  because 
they  did  not  reach  him  as  dollar  bills  in  his  pay  envelopes. 

WHICH   WAT? 

Now.  all  those  problems  have  been  thrown  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Government,  society's  natural  resort  in  all  ages  for 
self-protection.  Numerous  remedies  are  prescribed.  What 
should  be  done  about  them?  A  doctor  from  Russia  appears 
and  bids  us  follow  the  example  of  Lenin  and  of  Stalin. 
Our  instincts  answer  no.  It  is  not,  we  think,  in  cataclysm 
or  violence  that  solutions  for  such  multiplied  problems  and 
Intricate  relations  can  be  found.  The  Russian  experience 
argues  nothing  for  us,  even  If  it  be  shown  that  the  Russia 
of  Stalin  achieves  more  for  the  Russian  than  did  the 
Russia  of  the  czar.  Nor  does  the  Third  Reich  or  present 
Italy  appear  more  to  our  taste.  Our  remedies  must  fall  within 
the  framework  of  our  democratic-repubhcan  institutions. 

But  now  comes  a  more  likely  doctor  than  any  of  these — he 
is  Doctor  "Laissez  Faire."  This  doctor  has  a  rich  background 
and  can  make  high  claims  indeed.     He  can  point  to  an  indus- 


trial system,  whose  engineers,  since  the  d&ys  of  Daniel  Car- 
roll, have  quadrupled  the  productive  powers  of  the  American 
citizen:  engineers  who  have  fully  answered  the  question  how 
can  men  and  women  produce  ample  to  meet  their  needs 
and  reasonable  desires?  Personally,  I  give  a  willing  audience 
to  this  physician:  and  having  given  him  audience,  con- 
ditions oblige  us  to  point  to  two  cardinal  defects,  which  have 
attended  his  system  and  have  now  laid  his  patient  flat  on  his 
back.  First,  there  is  its  failure  to  protect  property  values 
against  dishonest  property  which  during  the  last  decade  had 
operated  to  reduce  honest  property  by  alwut  one-third  of  its 
true  value.  Second,  there  ts  the  failure  of  his  system  to 
supply  some  8.000.000  human  beings  with  the  opportimJty  to 
work.  Tliese  great  defects  occur  and.  like  recurring  epi- 
leptic fits,  plague  his  system  and  grow  more  aggravated. 
We  ask  this  doctor  for  a  corrective  treatment  of  these 
defects.  He  answers,  "Let  it  alone.  Let  It  drift.  Laissez 
faire."  But  that  is  an  empty  answer,  an  answer  that  sufDceth 
not.  Has  not  the  humah  being  a  right  to  work,  and  is  not 
the  citizen  entitled  to  have  his  honest  savings  and  property 
value  protected  against  these  epileptic  attacks  as  much  as 
against  the  thieves  and  robbers  of  the  night? 

PROTECTION  or  RIGHT  TO  WOliK  AND  PftOPnTTT 

Let  us  examine  these  two  great  rights  for  a  moment,  for 
they  are  as  the  right  and  the  left  hands  of  the  human  body. 
The  right  to  work.  The  world  does  not  owe  a  man  a  liv- 
ing, I  grant  you:  but  it  does  owe  him  a  chance  to  make  a 
living.  This  right,  morally  perfect  though  it  be,  enjoys  no 
realizing  legal  sanction.  Yet  the  second,  the  right  of  prop- 
erty, enjoys  both  moral  and  legal  sa,nctlons.  While  our  juris- 
prudence protects  man's  property  from  his  cat  to  his  cow. 
from  the  cow  to  the  castle;  the  right  to  a  share  of  the 
available  employment  carries  no  protection  from  the  law; 
and  yet  both  rights  inhere  one  In  the  other,  like  parent 
and  child.  How  does  it  happen  that  one  is  safeguarded  by 
legal  institutions  and  the  other  is  not?  Perhaps  our  Juris- 
prudence has  been  neglected. 

Let  me  be  concrete  and  take  you  Into  my  law  ofllce  for  a 
week.  A  client  visits  me  tomorrow  and  asks  me  to  prepare  a 
deed  for  a  house  and  lot  he  is  going  to  purcjhase  from  a  neigh- 
bor. He  calls  next  day  for  the  deed  and  asks  me  what  kind  of 
rights  it  carries.  I  say,  "Sir.  this  deed  gives  you  a  fee-simple 
title  to  the  house  and  lot.  They  are  yours  from  the  earth's 
center  out  into  the  ether."  "But  what  rights,"  he  asks,  "do 
I  enjoy  toward  my  neighbor?"  "Your  rights  are  absolute, 
sir:  you  can  lock  your  gates  against  him  and  against  the 
world.  Your  home  is  your  castle."  Now.  this  is  sound  law 
and  is  law  that  ignores  no  primordial  rights  In  other  human 
beings.  But  next  week  the  same  client  asks  me  to  prepare 
him  a  deed  for  1,000  acres  of  coal  land  somewhere  out  in  the 
wilderness  which  he  proposes  to  de\'elop.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  open  the  mines,  build  habitations  for  the  minera, 
roads  and  byways,  establish  a  commissary,  and  employ  a 
doctor  to  serve  the  community.  I  prepare  the  deed  and  next 
day  he  calls  for  it  and  asks.  "Mr.  Barrister,  what  kind  of  a 
title  do  I  get  in  this  deed?"  I  answer,  "The  same  fee-simple 
title,  sir.  The  same  kind  of  title  you  got  for  your  house  and 
lot.  Yes.  yes;  you  enjoy  the  sam^e  unqualified  legal  rights 
over  this  property  that  you  do  over  the  house  and  lot." 

Well,  my  friends,  our  instincts  tell  us  that  the  barrister 
cannot  be  wholly  right  with  regard  to  the  rights  conferred 
by  the  last  deed.  In  the  case  of  his  house  and  lot  his  rights 
could  be  unqualified,  but  in  the  case  of  the  deed  for  the  mine, 
that  property  carries  communal  rights  and  duties  as  well  as 
Individual  because  it  is  devoted  to  communal  uses  and  not 
merely  to  his  individual  use.  Here  his  rights  cannot  go 
unqualified.  In  the  coal-mine  case,  mark  well  that  the 
deed  carries  with  it  the  employment  asset,  now  the  most 
important  asset  possessed  by  society.  Because  of  our  neglect 
to  properly  define  the  rights  and  duties  of  those  actually 
interested  in  such  property,  the  owner  may  naturally  look 
upon  the  employment  attribute  of  his  property  as  he  looks 
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Nor.  sir,  does  thi."^  di.<;parity  rtoss  as  it  Ls  In  the  Income-tax 
rf.tes.  contain  tiie  whoU-  explanation.  Consider  the  losses 
entailed  by  courthouse  ^-xempiion.^  creatf^d  in  contravention  of 
tl.e  mcomV-tax  laws.  I  have  fully  presented  this  subject  to 
He  Hou--se  bt^fore.  Look  at  thi.>  '.able  with  its  more  than 
l.j  billions  of  dollars  of  cieiinquent  re\enue  lost  since  the  war: 
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Sir.  I  ask  in  all  candor,  can  the  New  Deal,  can  Franklin  D. 
FLoosevelt  be  blamed  for  thi.«'^ 

In  passing,  sir,  I  should  not  fail  also  to  pay  attention  to  the 
reed  of  unification  in  our  income-tax  laws  as  applied  to  both 
individuaLs  and  corporations  Some  30  States  now  lew  in- 
come taxes  in  addition  to  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  many  ca-ses  outrageous  cumulative  rates 
result  from  the  overlapping  tax  laws.  It  is  a  subject  to  which 
I  have  given  some  2  years'  study  with  a  view  to  the  drafting 
of  a  single  law  and  a  just  distribution  of  the  unified  tax  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  General  Goveniment. 

THE    INDrSTRIAL    Bt'OGBT 

The  Treasury  Budget  can  be  balanced  when  we  will,  but  I 
now  present  a  more  difficult  problem.  How  can  industry  and 
commerce  balance  the  economic  budget  of  the  Nation?  Cer- 
tainly experience  clearly  shows  that  we  have  reached  the 
time  when  that  budget  too  must  be  balanced  if  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  highly  mechamzed  industrial  system; 
Lf.  Indeed,  we  are  to  e>cape  these  epilepsies  into  which  indus- 
try is  falling  decade  after  decade  and  which  now  seems  to  have 
involved  us  not  in  a  new  depression  but  m  a  new  economic  level 
for  the  country':'  A  balanced  mdustrial  budget  means  just 
what  it  means  with  the  Treasury,  unth  a  change  of  terms 
merely — produced  values  must  be  equaled  by  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  and  do  exercise  that  pur- 
chasing power  to  taki^  up  the  values  produced;  or  using  again 
a  physiological  analogy,  elimination  must  equal  intake,  or 
in  the  end  something  lateful  will  happen  to  the  body  phys- 
iological. 

These  stat^m^nts  I  knciw  have  become  the  mer-'  truisms  of 
ordinary  conversation.  What  means  arf>  we  to  adopt  in 
order  to  satisfactorily  emplny  unemployed  workmen  and  to 
satisfactorily  employ  unemployed  capital,  that  is.  to  balance 
the  industrial  budget ''  I  make  but  two  suggestions:  and,  sir, 
difficult  though  the  sugcestions  seem,  I  can  make  no  other  sug- 
gestions. First,  the  empl(^yed  people  of  the  coimtry  must  share 
the  available  employm«  nt  jtLstly  with  those  unemployed  .so 
that  all  may  stand  equal  in  the  distnbution  of  the  employ- 
ment a.-<set  of  society  Second,  capital  on  its  part  must  make 
a  similar  sacrifice  It  m.ust  accept  the  duty,  novel  and  unwel- 
come though  It  t)e,  of  actu.Uly  expending  each  year  in  new  con- 
struction or  in  the  purcha.-t-  power  it  may  gain  in  the  way  of 
profits.  If  both  of  these  proc-'sses  couid  be  adequately  set  to 
work,  a  maximum  of  exercised  purchivsing  power  should  result 
and  an  approxima^eiy  balancing  of  production  and  an  effective 
purchasing  power  to  fcliow. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  S   DEBT  TO  CTVII-IZAnON 

'  These  are  tremendous  tasks,  you  say;  granted,  they  are 
j  tremendous  But  the  objectives  surely  justify  tremendous 
1  efforts.    We   know   that    the    proper   exeicise  of   the   right 
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to  work  and  the  right  of  ownership  are  as  the  right  and 
left  hands  to  the  body;  and  we  live  under  a  system  in 
which  the  enjoyment  of  both  rights  has  seriously  failed. 
Property  values  have  shrunk  away  without  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  honest  owner,  and  8,000.000  Americans  are  even 
still  denied  the  benefit  of  the  primeval  curse  of  their  Creator. 
"In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread." 

Our  failure  to  fully  secure  these  rights  imperils  civilization 
itself.  As  the  most  favored  amongst  the  children  of  men, 
does  not  each  of  us  owe  this  civihzation  an  individual  debt  of 
incomparable  proportions.  Consider  what  cinlization  has 
done  for  us  personally,  for  each  of  us  as  individuals  since 
the  days  of  Daniel  Carroll.  The  husband  and  wife  who 
enjoy  an  income  of  $3,000  a  year  in  our  day  actually  get 
more  out  of  life  direct  from  the  hand  of  civilization  than 
George  Washington  and  Martha  could  have  had  in  their 
day.  Can  the  individual  fully  pay  his  debts  to  civiliza- 
tion? Well,  perhaps  a  Lincoln,  a  Thomas  Edison,  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  have  done  so.  But  the  average  man  can  make  no 
such  claim.  What  does  it  prove  that  I  think  of  the  $5,000 
or  $10,000  or  $100,000  a  year  I  am  'making"  and  soliloquize 
"great  head,"  I  am  forgetting  my  great  partner.  Civilization, 
who  is  really  doing  nearly  all  this  for  me.  Without  his 
copartnership,  if  able  to  survive  at  all,  I  should  be  half 
man.  half  brute,  occupying  some  cave  in  the  mountains, 
and  vainly  searching  for  game  or  for  fish  in  our  forests  and 
streams. 

WHAT  MAT  OTJB  COUNTRY  ASK  OF  nS  CITIZENS? 

There  are  about  a  half  dozen  industrialized  nations  of  the 
\^-orld,  like  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  which 
ere  facing  today  the  most  difficult  problems  the  human  family 
has  ever  had  to  face.  Can  our  Government  ignore  or  escape 
them?  The  answer  is  that  they  have  already  been  thrown 
into  the  lap  of  Congress.  Personally,  I  am  moved  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  when  I  think  of  the  seriousness  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  presented.  Considering  the  charac- 
ter of  these  problems,  may  not  the  Government  demand  of 
the  citizen  a  fuller  luiderstanding  of  the  work  it  has  to  do? 
Should  not  he  realize  that  party  slogans  or  worn-out  doc- 
trines which  do  not  fully  envisage  the  facts  of  present-day 
life  will  not  suffice?  May  we  not  ask  that  a  cooperative 
spirit  should  take  control  within  and  between  each  trade  and 
between  the  employer  and  employee?  Frankly,  when  I  think 
of  the  solutions  of  these  problems,  it  is  faces  like  your 
own  that  come  strongly  into  the  picture.  This  is  not  a  class 
Congress.  There  may  be  a  single  class  smart  enough  to 
govern  society,  but  there  is  no  class  good  enough  to  be 
trusted  alone.  If  our  present  order  of  industry  and  business 
is  not  to  go  down,  despite  its  mighty  virtues,  because  of  its 
failures  to  protect  the  right  to  work  and  the  value  of  honest 
property,  then  I  say  it  is  not  from  a  single  class,  but  from 
the  sympathetic  understanding  of  all  classes  that  our  saving 
counsels  have  to  come.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  I  repeat.  But 
it  IS  the  task  which  this  New  Deal  or  some  other  "new  deal" 
must  face  to  assure  our  temporal  salvation. 

Works  Progress  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Mjy  12.  1938. 

The  Honorable  D».vtd  J.  Lewis. 

Wo7/,se  of  Rc-presentatixies. 

My  De.'^r  Mr  Lewis:  In  an.swer  to  your  telephoned  request  of 
May  10,  1933.  I  have  encloeed  a  tabulation  which  shows  expendi- 
tures for  social  services  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  tlirough 
1936,  the  latest  date  for  which  this  Information  is  available.  The 
table  also  shows  Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  used  for  direct 
assistance  and  works  programs  In  the  United  States. 

This  Information  is  similar  to  the  data  shown  on  pages  7000  and 
7001  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  May  8,  1936,  and  the  com- 
ments and  limitations  placed  on  the  data  shown  In  these  tabula- 
tions are  applicable  to  the  attached  table.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  housing  activity  of  the  British  Government  has 
been  excluded,  as  well  as  public  works  and  other  Federal -agency 
construction  in  the  United  States,  making  the  three  scries  more 
directly   comparable. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assistance  to  you, 

Bincerelv  vours.  Emerson  Ross. 

DiTecioT.  Dwiaxon  oj  Research,  Statistics  and  Record*. 
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Department  or  Commerce, 
Bureau  or  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Washtngton.  Mav  18.  1938. 
Hon.  Da\td  J   Le-^vis, 

Vmtcd  States  Hou.':e  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dfjir  Congressman;  In  accordance  with  our  conversutlon 
over  the  telephone  yesterday,  I  am  enclosing  a  tabulation  proridlng 
estimates  of  income  paid  out,  income  produced,  total  salaries  and 
wa^cs.  compensation  of  corporate  officers,  and.  finally,  total  salaries 
and  wages  exclusive  of  compensation  of  corporate  ofBcera. 

Tlie  estimates  for  1929  through  1937  of  Income  payment*  are  the 
figures  which  we  published  in  the  February  1938  issue  of  the  Survey 
of  Current  Business  The  income-produced  figures  for  the  same 
period  were  given  In  our  bulletin.  National  Income,  192&-36. 
For  earlier  years  we  have  extended  our  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the 
trend  of  the  estimate  shown  in  National  Income  and  Capital  Por- 
niatlon,  1929-35.  by  Simon  Kuznets  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The 
Treasury  reports  did  not  provide  statistics  on  the  compH-nsation  of 
corporate  officers  for  the  years  1925,  1926,  and  1927.  but  we  have 
filled  in  estimates  for  these  years  by  roughly  interpolating  between 
1924  and  1928  The  latest  year  for  which  the  Treasury  figures  are 
available  is  1935 

I  hope  these  flgtires  are  helpful  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  R.  Nathan, 
Chief,  National  Income  Section, 

Diiisio7i  of  Economic  Research. 


Department  of  Commerce, 
Bltp.eau  or  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington,  May  2,  1938. 
Congressman  David  J    Lewis. 

Ro(rm  309.  Hovse  Office  Building.  Washington.  D   C. 
My  Dear  Congressman     The  national  Income  estimates  for  Great 
Britain,   as   shown    in    the    book    National    Income    and   Outlay,   by 
Colin  Clark,  of  Cambridge  Umverslty,  are  as  foUows:  Million$ 
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Ftom  other  more  recent  sources  the  estimates  for  1934  arc  4.238 
and  for  1935,  4,530,  and  no  later  figures  are  available.     The  flguree 
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Expenditures  for  social  services  in  (Jertnany''  by  calendar  years,  1929-36 

[In  naillsons  except  for  per  capita  fipures] 
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The  Agricultural  Problem  Especially  as  Related  to 

Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Is  customary,  Congress  has 
heard  a  lot  about  the  farm  problem  and  the  farm  programs 
this  session.  It  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  we  are  a  long 
way  from  a  cure  for  agriculture's  ailments.  In  particular  is 
that  true  for  cotton.  In  terms  of  gold,  the  price  of  cotton  in 
June  was  the  lowest  in  history.  Not  only  is  the  price  low,  but 
we  have  a  supply  approximately  equal  to  the  supply  we  had 
on  hand  in  1932,   We  are  back  where  we  started  in  1933. 
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In  view  of  that  fact,  quite  a  few  persons  have  decided  that 
the  agricultural  programs  of  this  administration,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  cotton  programs,  have  been  failures.  Because  we 
have  traveled  in  a  circle  they  argue  that  we  should  start  in 
some  other  direction.  In  my  opinion,  these  persons  have  not 
studied  our  cotton  situation.  If  they  will  do  so,  I  believe  they 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  programs  in  the  past 
have  been  logical  and  that  the  program  in  effect  now  is 
logical.  We  are  going  in  the  only  direction  we  can  go  unless 
we  want  to  bog  deeper  into  the  slough  of  poverty.  We  are 
making  the  best  of  a  mighty  bad  situation. 

Just  now  production  control  for  cotton  is  under  severe 
criticism.  The  claim  is  made,  and  it  is  true,  that  control  has 
not  solved  the  cotton  problem.  But  this  may  be  due  to  the 
disease  and  not  to  the  remedy.  In  any  event  we  will  continue 
to  have  production  control  for  cotton.  This  control  may  not 
be  accomplished  through  Federal  programs,  but  it  will  be 
control  just  the  same.  Cotton  is  sold  on  a  world  market. 
Two  factors  fix  Ihe  price— supply  and  demand.  These  two 
lactors  are  interwoven,  but  of  them  the  former  is  subject  to 
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th'^  --i--t  r.uc'uatcn  Sine---  192(i  the  supply  of  cotton  has 
var^f  1  a.s  much  aj  29  pf rrent ;  corsumption.  which  ts  demand 
translated  in'o  action,  by  23  pt'r:ent.  The  charge  is  made 
and  -fp«'at»-d  tha-  wr  have  lost  our  foreign  market  because 
r(  Orwmrrvnt  profrrams.  I  will  ralic  more  abet:*,  that  latrr, 
biit  we  would  Jose  that  market,  anyhow,  if  the  only  way  to 
kt.<?p  :t  IS  to  supply  a  huge  volum*'  of  cotton  year  tn  and  year 
out  t  a  ruinously  low  price.  W?  would  lose  it  b^'cause  the 
majcr'.'y  of  cotton  growers  coulf  not  continue  to  produce. 
VVhtii  xe  frow  5-cent  cotton  ar«l 
t\cinv.  the  lal)or  of  millions  of  meri, 
are  sacrificing  th-  wealth  of  our 
comr  to  an  end  b^'cause  the  donoi 
we  wouW  control  production, 
through  a  ruthless  program  of  rei^imentation.  This  program 
wctLj  be  widespread  bankruptcy  and  ruin  among  cot  ion 
growers.  It  would  force  nulUoos 
of  cultivation. 

E\  >n  m  the  best  years  the  prifce  of  cotton  In  terms  of  its 
pumasing  power  and  return  to  he  farmers  was  never  high. 
The  persoru  who  talk  about  the  i  :reat  landlords  of  the  South 


send  it  abroad  we  are  sacn- 

,  women,  and  children.    We 

soil.    This  liberality  would 

would  be  exhausted.    Then 

and    control    It    effectively. 


of  acres  of  cotton  land  out 


should  visit  the  Delta  sections. 


the  (otton -growing  lowlands  of  J  [ississippi.  Arkansas,  Louisi- 


ana Alabama,  and  other  States. 


cotton  for  a  living  lives  in  a 
for,  or  in  moet  instances  his 
especially  if  he  is  stri:tly  a 


i 


hre  up  to  their  ideas  of  what  ilantatlon  houses  shcuW  be 
tiicy  will  find  in  many  instances  that  these  piaces  are  owned 
by  a  lumberman,  a  manuf actui  er,  or  some  man  from  the 
North  who  owns  the  place  so  tha ,  be  can  hunt  birds  on  it  for 
a  lew  weeks  in  the  fiUl  and  winte  r. 
sooi*  men  who  own  fine  homes  iind  a  good  deal  of  land,  but 
they  will  find  comparatively  feur  evidences  of  wealth  and 
innLimerahle  evidences  of  poverty. 

Tliey  will  find  plenty  of  fine  homes  and  good  land,  but  the 
owners  did  not  seciuc  them  or  pey  for  them  by  raising  cotton 
alon  \  If  a  man  who  raises  only 
fine  home.  It  usually  is  not  paid 
horr,'  and  Umd  are  mortgaged. 

*'ctrt;on   farmer."     Raising   cotton   only   does   not   pay — the 
reccrd  proves  that. 

Tlie  per  ctpita  income  for  thfe  cotton  grower  for  the  so- 
CAlk'd  golden  period  of  agiicultxi'e,  the  parity  period  t)etween 
190(i  and  1914.  was  $83.41.  Even 
rptn:-n  for  the  labor  and  the  soi  which  went  into  its  cotton. 
Bnuill  wonder  that  many  southerners  feel  that  theur  land  has 
becii  a  proTince  since  the  Cirll 
cnx  rs  regained  political  freedom 
nmn.c  freedom.  They  have  paid 
freight  rates.  moropoLstic  contrjis,  interest  rates,  and  other 
factors  until  the  entire  rural  aijea  has  become  an  economic 
d<s(  rt.  comparaiivel^-  specking. 
saying,  visit  the  cotton-growfaak  sections  of  this  coiiintr>'. 
The  comparison  is  what  I  am  speaking  about  here.  By 
comimrison  we  ascertain  value. 

The  persons — and  many  southerners  are  among  them — who 
rail  against  Federal  programs  which  include  crop  control 
nevi'r  talk  about  what  would  hav?  happened  If  there  had  been 
no  Inderal  agricultural  program.  Is  anyone  so  simple  as 
to  tmaglne  that  the  South  would  have  continued  to  grow 
cotton  crops  ranging  from  thrtecn  to  seventeen  million 
balefi  at  a  price  of  5  cents?  t  was  true  that  the  Bouth 
planted  more  than  40.000,060  acres  of  cotton  in  1933,  but  it 
was  an  act  of  desperation.  Anithlng  to  get  money.  Most 
cotton  gTower&  knew  that  they  rere  giving  away  their  labor 
and  their  land,  but  to  exist  they  '  md  to  have  cash.  There  was 
no  Ciovemment  farm  program;  nothing  to  adjust  the  shock. 
What  would  have  happened  if  we  had  grown  a  fifteen  or  six- 
teen million  bale  cotton  crop  In  1933?  Do  the  advocates  of 
large  exports  of  cheap  cotton  heheve  that  the  South  would 
hav^  grown  another  big  crop  the  next  year — another  crop  so 
large  that  it  would  have  piled  ip  more  carry-over  and  de- 
pressfd  prices  until  the  pi-oflt  oi  handling  a  bale  of  cotton, 
the  laroflt  on  selling  It  overseas,  unounted  to  almost  as  much 
as  tlie  price  of  the  cotton  itself"  The  cotton  growers  would 
not  have  contlntied  such  econDnric  insanity  t)ecause  they 
could  not. 


They  should  drive  through 


If  they  see  any  houses  that 


War.  Long  ago  the  south- 
but  they  did  not  regain  eco- 
tribute  through  tariffs,  high 


If  the  Government  had  crntinucd  to  sit  supinely  In  \V:i  h- 
Ineton.  the  cotton  crop  would  have  been  reduced  and  would 
have  be.  n  reduced  with  a  vengeance.  Hundreds  of  thou-^and^ 
of  cotton  producers  would  have  turned  from  cotton  to  at- 
tempts to  ETow  enough  food  and  feed  to  prevent  .starvation 
or  they  would  have  flocked  to  the  cities  in  o(  arch  of  relu  f. 
Why  I  can  remember  that  some  of  the  very  men  who  are  the 
loudest  now  in  their  denunciation  of  crop  control  were,  back 
in  1932  and  1933,  advocating  a  year  without  crowing  any 
CO'. ton  crop  on  the  ground  that  we  had  a  year's  supply 
alieady  on  hand 

Do  net  m:sund»'r>tar.d  me.  I  want  to  retain  the  foreign 
mnrk't  far  cot'^n  W-'  ii-^-d  that  market.  But  we  cannot 
aflord  tn  pay  tc;o  high  a  prico  for  ita  retention.  The  per- 
sotis  who  are  advocating  cheap  cotton  as  the  only  means  of 
ke-^ping  (Air  fortMgp.  niHrk^**  ar*^  p^.i'ttng  themaelv^  into  a 
curious  and  ccld-bloodrd  position.  They  are  in  effect  tell- 
int,'  the  cotton  grower  that  he  can  never  hope  to  get  a  de- 
cent return  out  of  hi.>  crop.  If  he  does  get  that  decent 
re'um.  the  for'^i^ner  w:Il  expand  acreage  and  take  the 
m.u-ket  awa>-  from  luni.  We  are  telling  our  growers  that 
they  must  remain  poor  for  fear  that  sumeLime  something 
that  foreigners  wiil  do  will  make  them  fxior  and  ke^p  them 
pcor. 

But.  we  arf'  told,  tli*'  aU^'TTiativ*^  to  production  control  is 
the  domestic  allutnient.  The  domf.stic  allotment  advocates 
urge  that  we  pay  th''  farmer  a  subsidy  on  that  part  of  his 
crop  which  is  consumed  here  at  home — pay  him  enough  to 
bring  him  a  fairly  decent  income  and  then  kt  him  grow  all 
h(  wants  tn  for  export.  Thn'  claim  that  by  .^ch  a  pro- 
gram we  can  retain  our  foreign  market  and  also  drive  the 
foreigner  out  of  the  rntron-^r'^wing  bujriness,  regaining  our 
oil  supremacy  ir.  the  cuttor.  market,  ajid  cotton  will  be  king 
again.  That  program  snund^:  b^p.utifully  simple  and  logi- 
cal. Let  u.^  examine  it  carefully  however,  and  we  will  find 
it  has  some  of  the  objections  to  it  that  the  proverbial  bell- 
the-cat  program  hud. 

In  the  first  place,  this  program  is  supported  principally  by 
the  cotton  industrv.  The  history  of  the  pa.st  few  years  has 
convinced  me  of  this  sad  truth;  Few  wealthy  men  are  able 
to  take  an  objectr.-e  vi<»wpoir.t  when  their  pockettxrok  nerve 
or  their  prejud'.c-''  nerve  i^  touched.  Our  mJiionaires.  with 
seme  exceptions,  have  resisted  every  effort  to  sa-^T  them  and 
the  economic  system  we  know  as  capitalism.  Th£y  have  acted 
BLi  if  they  were  ben*  on  .'■uiride  and  want^  to  take  all  of  us 
wth  them.  There  are  rruuiy  fine  men  m  the  cotton  trade,  but 
I  Jiink  some  of  its  membrrs  have  looked  after  their  own  self- 
interests  and  ha\>'  net  worried  much  about  the  fajmers'  plight. 
O:  course  that  dcjes  not  mean  that  the  plan  the  cotton  trade 
stjpports — or  rather  majiy  in  the  cotton  trade  support — is  not 
sound  in  everj-  way  I'  docs  mean,  however,  that  many  cotton 
I  hjmdlers  are  supporting  it  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
I  pocketbook  first  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grower 
j  second. 

I  The  A.  A.  A.  is  u.-ing  a  part  of  the  domestic  allotment  plan 
for  cotton — thf»  payment  of  an  outright  .subsidy  to  the  grower 
tc  compensate  m  part  for  the  low  price.  This  subsidy  is 
called  a  cotton  price  adjustment  payment,  but  in  principle  it 
is  the  same  as  the  paym-nt   prop<xsed  under  the   domestic 

I  allotmient  plan.    What,  then,  is  the  diCference  between  the 

'  domestic  allotment  plan  and  llie  present  program?  This  is 
the  essential  difference:  The  domestic  allotment  group,  or 
most  of  them,  oppose  any  form  of  production  control.  They 
aie  against  any  Government  pro-am  which  would  shift  acre- 
a^e  out  of  cotton.  Let  th^'  fa.'-mer  produce  until  he  falls 
down  between  the  plow  handles  on  his  worn-out  farm.  Let 
tie  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  sacred  law  which  is  one 
tl-ing  where  the  farmer  15  concerned  and  another  thing  for 
the  industrialist,  do  the  adjusting  by  putting  on  relief  the 
fanners  who  go  broke.  If  a  farmer  starves  by  growing  cotton 
only,  if  the  stufT  piles  up  unt::  a  few  bales  rest  on  every  front 
porch,  well,  that  is  too  bad.  but  we  have  got  to  hold  our  for- 
eign market.    That  :s  what  some  of  the  domestic  allotment 

!  advocates  say,  in  principle. 
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Through  the  A.  A.  A.  program  and  better  methods  of  culti- 
vation generally  the  yield  of  cotton  has  risen  since  1932. 
The  average  will  be  far  below  the  267  pounds  per  acre  last 
year,  but  it  probably  will  be  20  pounds  or  more  than  the  10- 
year  average  before  1932. 

The  South  has  40,000,000  acres  and  more  that  could  be 
planted  in  cotton  year  in  and  year  out,  and  that  wotild  be 
planted  in  cotton  unless  there  was  a  Government  program. 
Given  normal  weather,  the  United  States  could  easily  aver- 
age 16,000,000  bales  annually  over  a  period  of  years.  That 
is  from  three  to  five  million  bales  more  American  cotton  than 
1:.  consumed  every  year.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  three 
or  four  million  bales  added  every  year  to  an  already  swollen 
supply?  And  where  would  we  get  the  money  to  compen- 
sate for  the  jx:rmanently  low  price  which  we  could  expect 
under  the  domestic  allotment  plan?  The  annual  farm  value 
of  cotton  lint  and  seed  in  the  1920-29  period  was  $1,425.- 
000,000.  Keep  in  mind  Uiat  this  was  a  period  when  cotton 
income  was  below  parity  and  when  thoughtful  farmers 
agreed  that  conditions  would  have  to  improve  or  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  step  in.  Conditions  did  not  improve 
and  the  Government  did  step  in.  The  farm  value  of  lint 
and  seed  dropped  from  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  the 
1920-29  period  to  $611,573,000  for  the  depression  years. 
1930-32.  Including  Government  payments,  the  average  has 
been  slightly  less  than  a  billion  dollars  since  1932. 

If  we  deliberately  engage  upon  a  low-price  policy,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  the  farm  value  from  lint  and  seed  will 
exceed  that  of  the  depression  years.  The  cotton  growers 
would  have  to  get  a  subsidy  of  more  than  $800,000,000  a  year 
to  get  the  income  they  did  in  the  1920-1929  period.  This 
is  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  Tt 
would  be  a  practical  impossibility  to  get  $800,000,000,  or  any 
sum  approaching  $800,000,000  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury for  cotton  over  any  period.  The  proposals  to  compen- 
sate the  fanner  with  an  outright  subsidy  are  on  a  par  with 
proposals  to  reopen  our  markets  for  cotton  by  lowering 
tariffs.  Tariff  reduction  of  sufBcient  magnitude  to  help  the 
cotton  grower  will  come  over  a  period  of  years — if  it  comes 
at  all.  The  persons  who  offer  tariff  reduction  as  the  solution 
of  our  immediate  surplus  problem  are  offering  an  impossible 
solution  and  they  know  it.  What  will  the  cotton  fanner 
do  while  the  tariffs  are  being  lowered — starve?  What  will 
the  farmer  do  when  the  country  begins  to  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  the  domestic  allotment  means  a  \icious  circle — big 
crops,  growing  surpluses,  lower  prices,  and  increased  subsi- 
dies untU  the  scheme  breaks  down  and  leaves  the  South 
buried  under  a  moimtain  of  cotton?  TTiere  will  be  nothing 
then  for  the  cotton  fanner  to  do  but  to  seek  the  relief  roUs. 

We  do  not  like  production  control.  I  do  not  like  it. 
These  Government  programs  are  troublesome  and  vexatious 
things.  They  cause  complaint  after  complaint.  The  allot- 
ments are  never  right.  The  farmers  blame  us  if  we  vote 
and  work  for  farm  legislation  and  they  blame  us  if  we  do 
not.  But  let  us  be  something  more  than  ostriches.  Let  us 
recognize  that  these  programs  are  with  us  to  stay.  The 
cotton  fanner  is  a  cripple  and  the  programs  are  a  crutch. 
Let  us  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  get  a  few  essentials  about 
these  programs  in  our  heads.  One  of  these  essentials  is  a 
moderate  amovmt  of  production  control.  It  is  a  fact  we 
have  to  face. 

A  curious  fact  about  these  farm  programs  Is  that  they 
have  aroused  the  country  as  a  whole  to  our  habitual  curtail- 
ment of  wealth.  No  industry  produces  on  the  basis  of 
need.  It  produces  on  the  basis  of  effective  demand.  If  one 
were  a  shoe  manufacturer,  for  example,  and  produced,  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  shoes  he  could  sell  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  nimiber  of  persons 
who  needed  shoes — well,  you  know  the  answer  as  well  as  I 
do.  That  shoe  manufacturer  would  be  out  of  business  In  a 
hurry.  So  would  any  other  manufacturer  who  disregarded 
production  costs  and  continued  to  produce  and  to  reduce 
prices  accordingly,  regardless  of  profits.  Yet,  to  read  the 
newspapers  and  discussions  of  the  farm  programs,  one  might 


come   to   the   conclusion    that   production   control   In   our 
economic  system  was  conflntid  to  A.  A.  A. 

How  can  any  sensible  person  expect  fanners  to  ignore  the 
rules  of  our  economic  system?  We  hear  a  lot  about  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  the  dire  results  which  fc^ow  its 
flouting.  The  farmers  are  only  trying  to  follow  that  law.  to 
observe  it  scrupulously.  But  opponents  of  these  programs 
cry.  "Let  the  farmer  as  an  individual  practice  production 
contrcrf."  They  assert  that  they  do  not  object  to  production 
control  as  such  but  to  production  control  under  Government 
direction.  "Why  have  these  Government  control  programs?" 
they  ask.  If  there  are  to  be  orderly  and  effective  control 
programs,  the  Government  must  help  direct  them.  It  is  as 
f  oohsh  to  expect  an  army  without  orders  to  march  across  the 
coimtry  in  good  order  as  it  is  to  expect  the  millions  of  farm- 
ers, acting  singly,  to  effectively  reduce  production  to  demand. 
It  just  cannot  be  done.  We  tried  it  and  failed.  And  as  an 
afterthoiight,  I  might  say  that  the  manufacturer  has  help 
from  the  Government  in  his  production-control  programs. 
He  has,  in  most  cases,  tariff  protection  which  keeps  out  for- 
eign competition.  In  other  cases,  Government  has  bestowed 
upon  corporations  privileges  which  have  enabled  them  to 
become  giant  monopolies,  permitting  them  to  step  across 
State  lines  as  easily  as  an  individtial  steps  across  the  lines 
in  a  floor. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  entire  problem  which  has 
been  given  comparatively  little  consideration.  At  what  price 
mtist  cotton  be  sold  to  retain  this  foreign  market  we  hear  so 
much  about?  In  terms  of  gold,  cotton  reached  the  lowest 
point  in  history  on  May  31.  In  terms  of  gold,  cotton  on  that 
date  was  4.61  cents  a  pound.  How  much  of  a  subsidy  should 
we  give  foreign  nations?  For  we  are  giving  them  our  soil 
fertility  and  our  labor  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  them 
with  cheap  cotton.  When  you  thoroughly  analyze  it  such  a 
program  falls  of  its  own  weight.  It  sounds  good,  but  works 
bad  for  the  cotton  farmer. 

I  have  not  heard  the  proposal  that  any  of  our  great  man- 
ufacturing industries  should  cheapen  their  price  and  increase 
their  output  beyond  the  cost  of  production  either  to  increase 
or  retain  a  foreign  market.  I  dare  say  that  a  farm  imple- 
ment manufacturer  would  have  one  arrested  on  a  charge 
cf  lunacy  if  the  idea  were  broached.  Why  is  it  not  just  as 
important,  from  the  national  standpoint,  for  other  industries 
to  sell  abroad  as  it  is  for  cotton  to  be  sold  abroad?  Answer 
me  that. 

The  most  frequent  charge  against  the  Trijrie  A  cotton  pro- 
gram is  that  they  have  sacrificed  our  foreign  market.  In 
this  connection  the  increase  in  foreign  cotton  production 
since  1932  is  referred  to  time  and  time  again.  Foreign  cot- 
ton production  last  year  was  approximately  19,000,000  balea, 
on  increase  of  about  10.000.000  bales  during  the  past  5  years. 
On  its  face  the  indictment  is  complete.  Five  years  of  pro- 
duction control  and  an  increase  of  almost  2.000,000  bales 
yearly  in  foreign  production.  But,  like  a  good  many  other 
things,  the  case  is  not  so  simple  if  we  begin  to  examine  it 
closely. 

I  have  asked  a  good  many  economists  and  so-called  ex- 
perts this  question  in  the  past  few  years:  Can  we  stop  the 
increase  in  foreign  production  of  cotton  by  abandoning  all 
attempts  to  control  cotton  acreage?  In  most  cases  the  an- 
swer has  been  "no."  The  trend  of  cotton  production  has 
been  upward  for  the  past  50  years.  One  of  our  economic 
advisers  argues  that  the  long-time  trend  in  foreign  cotton 
production,  that  is,  the  trend  from  1865  to  1915.  if  projected 
to  1937,  indicates  a  foreign  crop  of  19.000,000  bales.  That, 
curiously  enough,  is  the  foreign  production  which  did  result. 
This  is  the  record:  We,  in  this  coimtry,  caimot  control 
the  production  of  cotton  in  foreign  coimtries.  It  is  a  real 
job  to  try  to  do  it  here. 

Foreign  production  of  cotton  has  Increased  regardless  of 
the  iwlicy  we  pursued  in  this  country.  Since  1870  the  United 
States  has  produced  19  record  crops,  each  larger  than  the 
preceding  one.  In  all  but  four  of  these  instances  the  total 
foreign  acreage  increased  the  following  year. 
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But  production  control  and  rigid  production  are  two  en- 
tirely dlfTerent  things.  We  could  take  enough  land  out  of 
cotton  in  1  year  to  cause  an  uphc-aval  almost  as  great  as 
would  follow  coUapsf  due  to  surpluses.  There  Is  no  more 
reason  to  do  that  than  there  i.s  to  starve  one's  sell  to  death 
by  dieting.  All  things  can  be  carried  to  extremes.  Over  a 
p<'riod  of  years,  compulsory  production  control  will  break 
di)wn  because  of  the  rrscnfment  created.  Farmers  will  sup- 
port drastic  compulsory  control  for  only  a  few  years.  Such 
p:-ogTams  are  like  medicine  to  be  taken  only  when  badly 
n-'edcd.  I  have  never  been  for  absolute  rigid  compuLs.on 
Government  control. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  regimentation  and  dictatorship 
Ir,  connection  with  the  present  program.  Most  of  this  talk 
comes  from  persons  who  know  very  little  about  the  present 
program  but  who  let  prejudice  substitute  for  knowledge. 
The  opponents  of  the  A.  A_  A.  farm  programs  might  as  well 
learn  one  thing.  Before  they  can  win  the  support  of  any 
con.<nderable  number  of  farmers,  they  must  deal  with  things 
a.;  they  are  and  not  as  they  suspect  them  to  be.  A  dissatis- 
fied farmer  soon  gets  tired  of  follo-^^lng  a  man  who  keeps  on 
sh.outing  "regimentation"  and  "liberty"  and  "dictatorship." 
The  farmers  have  some  real  troubles  and  a  speech  extolling 
the  virtues  of  rugged  ind!\idualism  will  not  dissipate  thase 
tiTDubU's.  Let  these  pfople  keep  in  mind  that  the  farmer 
tned  being  an  individualist  from  1776  to  1932.  Meanwhile, 
o-hcr  groups  got  together  to  secure  the  blessings  which  can 
be  obtained  only  through  cooperation.  Can  anyone  imagine 
one  of  our  big  steel  companies,  for  example,  refusing  a  tariff 
on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not  want  Government  aid  but 
wanted  to  bo  a  rugged  individualist  and  battle  all  comers,' 
foreigners  included^ 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  does  two  things. 
I'  provides  added  reserves  of  food  against  the  threat  of 
sirarcity.  It  pro\'ldes  additional  controls  against  the  threat 
of  burdensome  surpluses.  These  controls  are  called  quotas. 
They  go  into  effect  only  if  the  farmers  vote  for  them,  and 
il  is  necessary  that  two- thirds  of  the  fanners  voting  in  a 
referendum  vote  for  quotas  if  quotas  go  into  effect.  II  more 
tlian  one-third  vote  against  them,  the  quotas  do  not  go  Into 
elect.  The  farmers  make  the  choice.  U  that  is  regimenta- 
t.on.  Lf  that  is  dictatorsliip.  then  so  is  every  rule  made  by 
c.vilized  persons  to  enable  orderly  living. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  dissatisfaction  among  the 
f.irmers  over  their  1938  quota^s  and  acreage  allotments.  The 
c:>tton  farmers  voted  for  quotas,  yelled  a  little  when  they 
got  them,  and  then  s^ettled  down  to  work.  They  have 
siown  that  they  want  to  cooperate  with  the  Government. 
The  cotton  farmers  have  had  this  surplus  problem  for  a 
long  time.  They  know  that  the  medicine  is  bitter  but  they 
do  not  know  aavthing  el.se  to  take.  It  is  the  problem  of 
Congress  and  the  problem  of  ^he  Government  to  make  these 
program^s  a.s  helpful  and  as  easy  as  possible,  and  to  try  to 
give  the  greatest  go'xi  to  the  greatest  number  Of  course, 
t.iere  were  many  instances  of  individual  injustices  and  in- 
equities. I  am  not  defending  those.  They  should  be  cor- 
rected. Admiiustrauon  should  be  improved.  Competent 
men  and  competmi  men  only  should  be  chosen  to  run  these 
programs. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize  just  what  a  task  it 
ii  to  run  a  national  program  for  agricultiL-e?  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  take  into  account  the  changes  since  1932. 
V,'e  have  had  programs  developed  under  three  acts — the 
.A.gncuitural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  In  1936,  and,  finally,  the  Agn- 
cilturaJ  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  The  original  Adjustment 
Act  was  approved  in  May.  so  late  that  only  one  major  pro- 
gram was  developed  and  put  into  execution  that  year.  The 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  was  passed 
in  February  1936.  and  in  cons<xiuenc«  the  program  had  to 
be  thrown  together  The  act  this  year  was  not  approved 
until  February  16,  and,  of  course,  that  caused  the  1938  pro- 
gram to  be  late. 

Under  the  best  of  conditions,  the  development  and  appli- 
cition  of  national  programs  for  agriculture  is  a  tremendous 
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task.  I  think  the  farm  programs  of  the  ijast  5  years  have 
been  remarkable  achievements.  I  give  the  major  part  of 
the  credit  for  them  to  the  farmers  of  America.  Not  so  long 
ago  we  were  told  that  national  agricultural  programs  could 
never  be  developed  and  administered.  The  farmers,  it  was 
said,  would  not  cooperate  in  them.  They  were  too  indi- 
viduaUstic,  too  contrary,  too  accustomed  to  doing  as  they 
pleased. 

In  practice,  the  opposite  has  proved  true.  The  farmers 
have  helped  develop  and  administer  these  programs.  They 
have  been  patient  with  mistakes  and  with  delay.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  them  have  gained  a  remarkable  knoweldge 
of  fundamental  economic  facts.  The  farmers  have  developed 
their  own  leaders — men  of  remarkable  ability  and  vision. 
In  my  opinion,  these  programs  would  have  been  worth  while 
if  they  had  done  nothing  but  give  farmers  some  grasp  of 
economic  facts  and  develop  leaders  among  the  men  who 
till  the  soil.  The  best  insurance  against  fascism,  against 
communism,  against  any  other  sort  of  "ism"  is  an  alert  and 
intelligent  farm  population. 

This  farm  problem  is  too  big  for  partisanship.  The  farm- 
ers do  not  look  at  these  programs  from  a  partisan  standpoint. 
You  will  find  Republicans  administering  the  A.  A.  A.  pro- 
gram in  Iowa  and  Democrats  In  Mississippi.  You  wiU  find 
Republicans  and  Democrats  working  side  by  side.  The  farm- 
ers long  ago  learned  that  hard  times  did  not  ask  whether 
a  man  was  a  Democrat  or  Republican  before  they  moved  onto 
his  farm. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  farm  problem  can 
be  divorced  from  politics.  I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when 
a  Republican  did  not  feel  that  he  had  to  attack  a  good  plan 
or  a  good  program  simply  because  it  was  developed  by  a 
Democratic  administration,  or  a  Democrat  to  feel  that  he 
had  to  look  for  flaws  in  every  Republican  program  or  pro- 
posal. Let  us  try  to  be  fair  about  these  programs.  Upon 
their  success  or  failure  depend  more  important  things  than 
the  election  of  more  Democrats  or  more  Republicans.  In 
my  opinion,  upon  them  depend  the  future  of  democracy  itself 
In  this  great  country  of  ours. 

As  goes  agriculture,  so  goes  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  one 
aspect  we  tend  to  overlook  of  the  threat  of  nazi-ism  and 
fascism  to  our  democratic  system.  In  the  April  30  issue 
of  Nature,  the  most  widely  read  scientific  journal  in  the 
English  'anguage.  Prof.  Johannes  Stark,  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Bureau  of  Standards,  came  to  the  defense  of  "Aryan" 
science,  and,  by  implication  of  the  dismissal,  persecution, 
and  exile  of  more  than  a  thousand  teachers  and  scientists  in 
Gcrm.any.    He  wrote: 

The  aim  of  physical  science  is  the  investigation  and  formula- 
tion of  the  laws  which  govern  the  properties  and  processes  ob- 
served with  objects  of  Inanimate  nature.  Tliese  Inherent  laws  are 
Indept^ndent  of  human  existence  and  thought  and  are  the  same  all 
over  the  world.  For  this  reason,  the  object  of  physical  science  is 
International.  But  the  manner  in  which  physical  research  is  car- 
ried oiit  and  described  depends  on  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
men  of  science  engaged  upon  It,  and  this  spirit  and  character 
differ  Individually,  as  do  men,  nations,  and  races.     •     •     • 

Tlie  pragmriTic  =pirit.  from  which  have  sprung  the  creations  of 
sucrp.';sful  discoverers,  both  past  and  present.  Is  directed  toward 
reality:  its  aim  Is  to  ascertain  the  laws  governing  already  known 
phenomena  and  to  discover  new  phenomena  and  bodies  as  yet 
unknown.  E>en  before  they  tackle  a  particular  problem  physicists 
of  ihis  school  of  thought  have  acquired  a  certain  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  the  phenomena  to  be  investigated  by  giving  careful  atten- 


tion   to    all    previously    ascertained    facts    connected    with    their 
problem.     •     •      • 

Tlip  physicist  of  the  dogmatic  school  operates  In  quite  a  different 
manner  m  the  field  of  physics  He  starts  out  from  ideas  that  have 
arisen  primarily  In  his  own  brain  or  from  arbitrary  defini- 
tions. •  •  •  He  then  seeks  to  fci'Ve  these  a  physical  meaning  by 
applying  them  to  the  results  of  experience.  Insofar  as  tliey  are 
found  to  be  in  accord  wTth  experience,  he  underlines  this  agreement 
with  the  greatest  of  emphasis  and  makes  it  appear  as  though  th« 
results  of  experience  have  been  established  and  have  gained  scien- 
tific importance  only  by  virtue  of  his  thoory.  If  there  are  any 
experimental  results  available  that  are  not  embraced  by  his  theory 
or  which  stand  In  contradiction  to  It,  he  doubts  their  validity  or 
considers  them  so  unimportant  that  he  does  not  deign  to  mentloa 
them.     •     •     • 

There  Is  itill  another  Important  difference  between  the  pragma- 
tist  and  the  dogmatist  In  physics  which  has  to  do  more  with  the 
characters  of  these  two  types.  The  physicist  of  the  pragmatic  spirit 
does  not  conduct  propaganda  for  the  results  of  his  research  In 
order  to  gain  authority  and  influence.  •  •  •  How  different  are 
the  protagonists  of  the  dogmatic  spirit.  They  do  not  first  wait  for 
at  least  5  years  to  see  whether  their  revolutionary  fashioned  theories 
may  perhaps  prove  to  be  Inadequate  or  erroneous  when  examined 
in  the  light  of  experience.  On  the  contrarj-.  almost  before  they  have 
been  published  a  flood  of  propaganda  for  them  Is  started  by  articles 
in  Journals  and  newspapers,  by  textbooks,  and  by  lecture  tours. 
•  •  •  Older  physicists  will  probably  stUl  remember  with 
what  pertinacity  propaganda  was  carried  on  sill  over  the  world 
and  before  the  widest  public  for  Einstein's  theories  of  rela- 
tivity.    •     •     • 

It  can  be  adduced  from  the  history  of  physics  that  the  founders 
of  research  In  physics,  and  the  great  discoverers  from  Galileo  and 
Newton  to  the  physical  pioneers  of  our  own  time,  were  almost 
exclusively  Aryans,  predominately  of  the  Nordic  race.  Prom  this 
we  may  conclude  that  the  predisposition  toward  pragmatic  think- 
ing occtirs  most  frequently  in  men  of  the  Nordic  race.  If  we 
examine  the  originators,  representatives  and  propagandists  of 
modern  dogmatic  theories,  we  And  among  them  a  preponderance 
of  men  of  Jewish  descent.  If  we  remember.  In  addition,  that 
Jews  played  a  decisive  part  in  the  foundation  of  theological  dog- 
matism, and  that  the  authors  and  propugaudlsta  of  Marxian  and 
communifitic  dogmas  are  for  the  most  piirt  Jews,  we  must  estab- 
lish and  recognize  in  fact  that  the  natural  Inclination  to  dogmatic 
thought  appears  with  especial  frequency  in  people  of  Jewish 
origin.     •     •     • 

This  article  is  one  of  the  most  shameless  things  I  have 
ever  read.  The  charge  that  the  greatest  theoretical  physi- 
cists in  the  world  today,  Jews  and  non-Jews,  men  like  Ein- 
stein, Jordan,  Born.  Sommerfeld,  and  Heisenberg,  are  dis- 
honest publicity  seekers,  is  too  silly  for  words.  The  racial 
nonsense  that  Stark  presents  in  the  guise  of  science  and 
history  has  been  disproven  a  thousand  times.  Stark  knows 
that,  and  so  does  the  Nazi  regime.  That  is  why  this  article, 
which  represents  the  oflBcial  attitude  in  Germany  today,  is 
so  Vicious. 

When  I  went  to  school,  I  was  taught  that  freedom  and 
zeal  for  the  truth  were  fundamental  for  the  advancement 
of  science  and  culture.  The  great  mass  of  American  scien- 
tists still  accept  that  principle.  In  December  1937  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  passed 
a  ringing  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "science  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  national  boundaries  and  races  and  creeds  and 
can  flourish  permanently  only  where  there  is  peace  and 
intellectual  freedom." 

The  scientist  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  modern 
world.  His  work  is  necessary,  of  course,  for  the  material 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  people.  More  than  that,  however, 
he  has  the  moral  duty  to  use  his  knowledge,  his  scientific 
methods,  and  his  passion  for  truth  as  weapons  in  the  strug- 
gle to  save  our  democratic  institutions  from  the  forces  of 
reaction  and  barbarism.  When  the  United  States  offered 
a  haven  to  men  like  Albert  Einstein,  that  was  no  mere  act 
of  mercy.  The  American  people  as  a  whole  will  benefit 
because  our  universities  and  our  laboratories  have  been  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  scien- 
tific truth  is  not  wanted.  Those  regimes  have  handcuffed 
science  to  the  manufacture  of  cannons  and  poison  gtises,  to 
the  discovery  of  substitutes  for  the  food  their  people  can  no 
longer  purchase.  They  dare  not  allow  science  to  speak  out 
freely;  and  the  persecution  of  scientists,  both  Jewish  and 
Aryan,  is  not  just  a  minor  eccentricity.  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  whole  reign  of  terror,  of  the  denial  of  civil  liberties, 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  belief. 
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control.  At  the  same  tim-'  lallmc  revenues,  as  a  result  of  the 
biLsin»^ss  d(K?Unt'.  forocast  a  deficit  for  the  1939  fiscal  year 
waich  may  r.  ach  $5,000,000,000. 

E\-ery  plea  of  the  business  ccmmuniiy  for  relaxation  of 
oppressive  and  dtnii  i.inzing  New  I>:al  legislation  has  b^en 
answ  red  with  b:nor  rimiacoR.c  denunciaUon. 

The  railroad  problem,  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis,  has 
bt  en  ignored. 

Efforts  to  el'.mma'e  political  corruption  and  partisan  spoils 
in  the  administration  cf  relief  have  been  jeered. 

Agriculture  has  been  burdened  with  a  new  experiment  in 
compulsor-'  scarcity — a  ventuie  which  already  is  cracking 
aader  its  own  bureaucratic  weight. 

So  determined  has  bt-en  the  White  House  opposition  to 
constructive  recovery  proposals  that  the  President  personally 
d?nour.c<d  the  new  tax  law.  after  It  had  been  approved  by 
niajonties  of  his  own  party  m  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  polvglot  wat^e-hour  bill,  carrying  as  it  does  many 
c:  the  dcpression-oref^dint,'  features  of  the  discredited  N.  R.  A., 
will  prove  a  burdtn  up^m  labor  instead  of  a  boon.  Its  pas- 
sage in  the  closing  days  of  the  session  was  an  act  of  des- 
prrate  political  face  having  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. Already  two  oi  the  mc«t  reputable  labor  economists 
in  the  country  have  denounced  the  measure  as  a  fraud  upon 
the  wage  earner.'^ 

The  end  of  tlii.s  Congress  rounds  out  5  long  years  of  new 
dealism — 5  years  of  brolcen  pledges  and  empty  promises. 
In  1932  the  American  ptt)ple,  ready  for  heavy  sacrifices  in 
the  interest  of  restored  prosperity,  accepted  in  good  faith 
the  pledges  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  looking  to  a  program  of  rigid 
economy,  debt  reduction,  cur'a.lnient  ct  bureaucracy,  and 
national  ttamw.^rk  i'.,r  recovery. 

Almost  from  'he  hour  cf  his  inauguration  the  President 
began  to  repudiate  hi.s  .solemn  pledges  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. His  oft-repeated  pledge  to  rigid  economy  in  govern- 
ment was  thus  rrafTirrn'-d  m  a  .speech  at  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
October  21,  1932' 

At  the  very  tcp  af  the  credit  structure  nf  the  counto'.  surpassing 
all  other  groups  in  moral  and  material  importance,  stand  the  obli- 
kta'ior.s  of  the  Federal  Government.  These  are  paranio'int  bi'cau.st^ 
government  is  essential  to  all  ordered  economic  life.  When  thty 
go  everything  goes.  Happily,  these  obligations  are  secure.  Thoy 
suffer  only  to  the  extent  that  goverrunent  is  permitted  to  be  ex- 
travagant, wasteful,  or  Ill-managed.  They  suffer  If  the  Federal 
Budget  is  not  balanced,  and  particularly  where  the  cU  ficit  of  1  y<  ar 
is  not  cleared  up  in  the  succeeding  year. 

I  called  attention  in  my  address  at  Pittsburgh  on  Wednesday 
night  to  the  great  Importance  of  Federal  Budget  making  a.-'  thf 
foundation  of  the  national  credit.  •  •  •  It  is  my  pledge 
and  promise  that  this  dangerous  kind  of  flnanclng  shall  be  stops  fd 
and  that  rigid  governmental  economy  shall  be  forced  by  a  i'^ni 
ur.i!  ur.rrn-.ittmg  adnimlstratlon  policy  of  living  wlthm  our  mrnmo. 

Sine-  thnt  pl^dg*^  ^•a':  given  this  administration  has  ."^pent 
more  than  S40  000  000  000,  increasing  the  national  debt  by 
more  than  ,$16,000,000,000.  Taxes  have  been  increa-sed  in 
every  dii-eetion  until  tixiay  it  is  estimated  by  the  most  repu- 
i  table  authorities  that  une-fuurih  of  every  employed  person's 
weekly  pay  check  is  earmarked  m  advance  for  taxes. 

Tod.iv  the  tax  burden  of  America  is  greater  than  can  bo 
borne  by  oui"  r.alional  income. 

One  more  Ne'A  Dt,  al' Conpresi  'a  .uld  mean  national  bank- 
ruptcy. 
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A  recent  economic  survey  by  the  League  of  Nations  points 
out  that,  as  of  January  1938.  the  United  States  stood  last 
among  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  in  the  relative 
degree  of  recovery  toward  the  prosperity  level  of  1929.  To 
put  it  another  way.  we  have  come  back  a  shorter  distance 
than  any  other  important  nation. 

Below  are  the  official  figures,  as  compiled  from  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  figures  to  the  right 
cf  each  nation  measure  the  industrial  production  of  that 
country  in  January  1938  as  compared  to  the  1929  base  of  100. 
Here,  then,  is  the  line-up  in  the  recovery  parade: 


1.  Japan 


Percent 
_   177  9 


all  recall 
1935,   in 


not   by  a 
than  evcr 
let    anybody 


Sweden. 
Estonia 
Ch 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 1*7 

Norway ]~° 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

Poland 

Canada 

14  Czechoslovakia ^^-^ 

15  Netherlands °{ 

16  Prance °l  ° 

17.  Belgium ^3.7 

18.  United   States *"■ -* 

So  we  find  the  United  States,  with  all  Its  great  advantages 
of  resources,  m.anpower.  machinery,  and  inventive  skill, 
further  from  1929  prosperity  than  any  other  considerable 
nation  in  the  entire  world. 

Did  President  Roosevelt  plan  it  that  way?  We 
his  address  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  October  23. 
which  he  said: 

Yes:    we   are   on  the  way  back — not   by   mere  chance; 
turn  of  the  cycle.     We  are  coming  back  more  soundly 
btfore    because    we    planned    it    that    way 
tell  you  differently. 

Thus  did  the  President  accept  full  personal  responsibility 
for  the  disastrous  consequences  of  New  Deal  experimentation. 

Still  another  reason  for  our  5  lost  years  is  the  New  Deal  j 
attitude  toward  economic  law.    One  of  the  most  astounding 
statements  ever  made  by  a  public  official  was  this,  from  the 
lips  cf  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  his  speech  at  Chicago  in 
1932.  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency: 

We  must  lav  hold  of  the  fact  that  economic  laws  are  not  made 
by  nature      They  are  made  by  human  beings. 

There,  if  the  American  people  could  have  detected  It,  was 
the  fatal  germ  whose  growth  has  poisoned  the  economic 
system  of  the  United  States.  Armed  with  the  power  of  the 
Nation,  the  man  who  uttered  that  fallacy  proceeded  to  un- 
dertake repeal  of  economic  law.  I  regret  to  add  that  moral 
law  also  was  subjected  to  his  attack.  Not  only  was  he 
irked  by  the  restraints  of  economic  law.  but  the  moral  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  keep  its  pledged  word  was  obnoxious 
to  him.  He  induced  a  subservient  Congress  to  dishonor  the 
Government's  promise  to  pay  its  debt  In  gold — and  this  im- 
mediately after  an  issue  of  gold  bonds— when  the  adminis- 
tration knew  that  it  was  to  dishonor  its  pledge. 

Is  moral  law,  like  economic  law,  made  by  human  beings? 
Is  it  subject  to  repeal  by  the  New  Deal? 

AGlICrLTXntl    BETRAYEn 

The  farmer  likcwi.se  is  the  victim  of  these  fantastic  Roose- 
velt experiments.  He  has  been  ordered  to  destroy  his  crops, 
plow  up  his  fields,  slaughter  his  livestock— all  In  the  name  of 
recovery  and  higher  prices.  But  the  record  shows  the  net 
result  has  been  lower  prices  for  all  the  principal  farm  prod- 
ucts TtiP  ofnclftl  fiBUres  of  the  Bure«u  of  AgrlcuUurnl  Eco- 
nomies. United  Sltites  Department  of  Agriculture,  .kIiow  that, 
on  the  whole,  faim  prices  during  the  5  Now  Deal  years  1933-37 
avcr«Ked  approximately  25  percent  lower  than  during  the  10 
Republican  years  1921-32,  During  the  Republican  decade  the 
averagp  price  of  wheat  was  $1  01  per  bushel.  Under  the  New 
Doal  the  average  of  8  years  has  been  85  ccnu  per  bushoL 
Tills  la  a  decline  of  16,3  percenU 


In  corn  the  average  price  under  New  Eteal  managed  economy 
has  been  69.3  cents  a  bushel,  compared  with  72.4  cents  in  the 
preceding  decade,  a  decline  under  Roosevelt  of  4.3  percent. 

Hogs  brought  an  average  of  $8.31  per  hundredweight, 
against  an  average  of  $6.99  since  1933,  a  decline  of  15.9 
percent. 

Beef  cattle  averaged  $6.43  per  hundredweight  In  the  Repub- 
lican decade,  against  $5.33  in  the  5  New  Deal  years,  a  decline 
of  17.1  percent. 

In  cotton  the  average  1921-32  price  was  16.7  cents  a  pound; 
the  New  Deal  average  10.9  cents,  a  decline  of  34.7  percent. 

Butterfat  brought  an  average  of  38.1  cents  per  pound  in  the 
Republican  years,  against  27.3  cents  under  Roosevelt,  a  de- 
cline of  28.3  percent. 

So  the  study  runs — potatoes,  down  26.9  percent;  lambs, 
down  30.1  percent;  veal  calves,  down  27.4  percent;  chickens, 
down  30.7  percent;  eggs,  down  27  percent;  wool,  down  21.2 
percent. 

The  Roosevelt  program  of  compulsory  scarcity  has  forced 
our  American  farmers  to  take  about  30,000,000  acres  of  good 
land  out  of  production.  Then  we  turned  around  and  im- 
ported competitive  farm  products  from  other  countries  to 
make  up  oUr  own  domestic  needs. 

IXiring  the  calendar  year  1937  for  example  the  United 
States  imported  86,337,248  bushels  of  corn,  17.434,837  bushels 
of  wheat.  191.906.012  pounds  of  meat  products,  11.110.762 
pounds  of  butter.  These  are  just  a  few  examples  illustrating 
how  the  Roosevelt  administration  Is  plowing  under  American 
agriculture,  and  then  throwing  open  the  rich  American  mar- 
ket to  the  farmers  of  Europe,  South  America  and  the  Orient. 
Until  this  irrational  program  is  stopped  there  will  be  no  real 
prosperity  for  American  agriculture.  The  American  farmer 
must  be  protected  in  the  American  market.  We  must  stop 
this  flood  of  imports  from  the  pauper  nations  of  bankrupt 
Europe.  The  American  farmer  never  can  compete  with  the 
peasants  of  the  Old  World.  To  do  so  would  mean  a  con- 
stant lowering  of  our  American  standard  of  living. 

POLITICS   IN    R£I.I£r 

This,  in  hasty  review,  is  the  record  upon  which  the  people 
will  pass  judgment  in  the  1938  congressional  and  senatorial 
elections.  Reduced  to  its  essence,  the  issue  is  a  simple  one — 
a  headstrong  dictatorial  bureaucracy,  or  orderly  representa- 
tive government. 

Balanced  government  can  be  restored  only  through  Con- 
gress. If  we  are  to  preserve  our  constitutional  system,  the 
legislative  check  upon  experimental  New  Dealism  must  be 
strengthened. 

Real  assurance  from  the  polls  that  representative  govern- 
ment wiU  not  be  destroyed  would  release  a  strong  surge  of 
solid  business  recovery.  The  Roosevelt  depression  flows  only 
from  Roosevelt  policies.  Airthe  factors  of  prosperity  are  at 
our  command.  The  New  Deal  simply  has  thrown  the  coun- 
try off  the  track. 

There  are  many  indications  the  administration  will  try 
to  influence  the  election  decisively  with  relief  funds,  bounties, 
and  subsidies.  This  scheme  worked  in  both  1934  and  1936, 
but  only  because  the  American  people  would  not  then  believe 
their  Government  could  fall  to  playing  politics  with  human 

misery. 

Now  the  people  know.  They  have  witnessed  the  shocking 
spectacle  of  Relief  Administrator  Htjpkins  taking  a  per- 
sonal part  in  a  State  primary  campaign  in  Iowa.  They 
have  heard  the  oft -repeated  public  charges  in  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  flagrant  political  manipulation  of  relief. 
They  have  marked  Indignant  White  House  elTorls  to  smother 
ever  congressional  demand  for  a  searching  InvestigaUon  into 
relief  administration. 

Thus  far  I*rvsident  Roawvelt  has  been  able  to  hold  down 
the  lid  But  one  day  the  whole  picture  of  relief  politics  will 
be  exposed.  It  will  be  the  blackest  public  Bcandal  In  all 
American  history,  Human  misery  has  been  made  a  heartless 
in.strumenl  of  political  ambitloiis. 

But  America  la  aliv«  today  to  the  great  Issue  which  con- 
fronts her. 
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America  w«nt«  solid  and  su»u  lined  economic  recovery. 

America  demands  the  preiefvallon  of  her  Indepwident 
Judlclf.ry 

America  Inaists  upon  the  restjoratlon  ot  the  orderly  proc- 
eaiea  ot  comUtuiMnal  |ovemm«nt 

America  drmands  economy  anjd  common  sense  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  buslnem 

America  demands  honesty  a^d  Intefrtty  In  the  admmls- 
iraUon  of  the  National  Qovemnent 

America  asplreji  to  a  construe^liw  procram  to  mainUln  and 
advance  the  peace  of  the  world 

Above  all.  America  demands  ti  resume  her  place  once  more 
a^  the  beacon  Uiht  of  freedom  a|id  orderly  prof  ress  under  the 
law 

We  on  the  Repiibltean  side 
deep  asptrationa  of  American 


rerklcM  follies  and  ahocklnt  intmorallUes  of  the  New  Deal 


We  hakl  aloft  the  battle  tlouan 
all  parties  may  rally— 
"Let  I  put  Amtnca  back  to  wbrk 


I,o<)ttnff  thf  Vair*  Karntr 
EXTKNSION  (V  RKMARKS 


ni 


HON.  rorf:rt  luck 

or  MASWA  'Mt'srrrs 


IN  TIIK  liOllSK  OK 


harbor  no  fears  that   the«e 
Ife  have  been  dulkd  bv  the 


to  which  men  and  women  of 


<ITJU:2JKNTATIVF.fl 


Ur  wet    Mr  Hvieiker.  m(t«  thun  »hree-qu^rter«  of  the 
men  «nd  women  of  the  Unltwl  itatea  who  h»ve  jobs  *re  nnw 


to  thf  TroiMury  of  th«»  United 

the  "tild-aie  rwiervi«  ttcrovini  ' 

wtmer  ■  payment  will  huve 


payini  I  percent  of  their  w«t«js 
Mistea  hir  wh«i  la  o«Uled  by  Isw 
TVn  years  from  now  the  w«t< 
risen  by  step  up*  to  1  iieretnt, 

When  the  law  w»a  eiiMted  \i  waa  i*ner«ny  sumwafd  ihnt 
this  fund  would  be  Invealed  lili^  Uie  rewrvt  that  the  Uwt  of 
the  MUlMi  require  ol  life.lnsutmnw  etuntmnies  Huoh  turns 
mii  not  to  be  the  ease,  for  all  vus  money  now  neartnit  a  btu 
lion  dollars,  pucept  the  cost  if  the  «y«tem  and  a  wrwkins 
b»lanre.  has  been  used  by  thelciovernment  for  runnlna  ex- 
penaee  ITnlees  the  Oovernmenit  ehantea  tu  mind.  In  40  years 
or  so  MT  OOO.OOO.OM,  part  oonlrlbuted  by  waae  earners,  part 
by  employers,  and  part  by  ta«payer»— who  are  to  meet  the 
tntereat  charge*— wtU  hftee  been  uiwd  in  this  fashion 


or  this  total  that  no  hiunan 


will  have  directly  contributed  n  >arly  17.000.000,000. 

Not  one  wace  earner  In  a  tiouaand  yet  realises  that  the 
money  taken  out  of  hli  or  her  pay  envelope  every  week  is 


belnt  used  to  help  pay  for  the 


Ooverrunent.    It  adds  to  no  reserve  fund  a  ilncle  cash  dollar 


llee«tved  today,  all  there  wiU 
bt  certain  ptecca  of  paper  that 


"obUfatMma,"  signed  by  Uncle  pun  and  stowed  away  In  some 
vault 

The  law  forbids  the  selling 
open  market,  but  Congress  can 


mind  can  grasp,  wage  earners 


extravagances  of  the  Federal 


to  show  for  It  tomorrow  will 
ar«  nothirw  but  I  O  U's  caUed 


of  these  "obligations"  In  the 
repeal  that  prohibition  when- 
it  seea  fit:  and  alter  enough  money  Is  raised  by  taxation 
yearly  to  pay  the  coat  of  runring  the  Ooverrunent.  which  is 
what  is  meant  by  "balancing  tUe  Budget."  then  to  the  political 
party  in  power  the  tempuUoij  to  sell  these  "obligations '  in 
order  to  ral«  money  for  paying  off  the  national  debt  or  for 
pubUc  humnca  wtll  be  ahnoat  iJTetUilble. 

The  important  thing  to  understand,  however.  Is  that  when 
tte  years  have  brought  a  kargel  part  ot  the  insured  to  the  ace 
of  to  there  wiU  be  no  cash  on  pand  with  which  to  pay  them. 


TIm  next  getMrallon  will  have 
II  is  a  Mg  tl— It  to  wtUini  ao  to 


to  put  up  the  mooey  U— and 
do. 

Maybe  It  will  prefer  to  shirk  h  Mg  part  of  Its  duty  by  seaUng 
the  debt.  Jual  ■§  a  banki  upi  doee  and  just  as  President 


Roosevelt  persuaded  Congrps-s  to  let  him  do  when  he  asked, 
received,  snd  u-sed  the  p  >wi>r  to  "devalue  '  RoJd.  as  It  was 
culled,  his  object  boiiin  to  malco  a  dollar  buy  only  three- 
ft/ih.s  a^  much  food  and  clothinK  and  cvrryihing  else  as  It 
was  then  buying  Should  somf  future  President  and  an 
obf-dient  ConRre-s-s  h.4\p  she  sxuno  desire,  then  the  wage 
(^rnefs  pension  would  buy  only  three- fifths  of  what  he  sup- 
posed he  had  provided  for  his  old  a«e  and  for  which  he 
thought  he  had  help<*d  to  pay, 

Ai  a  malU»r  of  fact,  he  will  have  paid  much  more  than  he 
had  f'xp«Hted:  for  aJ'.housh  his  employer  has  matched  him.  the 
••mployrr  m  order  to  lu.ikf'  a  Iivuik.  "Hi.st  cet  back  his  contri- 
bution «'Uher  by  ruttin^^  his  co.st.s,  including  wages;  pcrhi\p8 
dL-churglng  sonu-  of  hu  ciiipluyn-ii.  anyhow  giving  no  p«y- 
increa.M'.s  or  bv  ruwinK  lu.s  prioeH;  in  which  ca*e  the  wage 
earner  will  .lufTi-r  likf  everybody  else, 

A.1  I  ho  rt-M-rvf  fund  i.a  uufuu*.  uiusound.  costly,  and  danger- 
ous whrn  wojkeil  bv  <4  Kovernmenl.  iho  only  wise  taid  prudent 
coune  i-*  tt^  replace  it  with  a  pay-aa-ynu-co  policy  Since  the 
tutpuv'TN  vmII  in  tlv  «  nd  rurvy  mo.st  of  the  load  anyhow,  let 
<mch  ptmriituMi  do  lUi  .\luuiv  stop  iill  bookkeeping  deceit*. 
.Sii>p  irv>nn  to  deludf  th«'  wuge  eivrners  who  are  now  being 
looird  without  ki^o*inK  th;\(  their  weekly  xncrlAce  U  being 
Ojied  wholly  to  help  pus  the  r\iniunu  exiH-nse*  of  the  cotiUlosl 
ClovMMin<MU.  thi.»  lounu  V  Im*  ever  mhmi. 

'Hie  need  for  ("hftUKe^  it-,  the  -inrml -security  law  wan  evident 
when  tJiiJi  Cotlare^.<t  tnel     Nvx  a  ihlnu  htui  been  done  about  lU 


Why  an  InM'Mliuution  of  Munupolimi 

I       EXTKN>H»N  UF  KHMAKKS 
1  or 

HON.  WllJJAM   M.  CITRON 

I\  TlIF  HOI    ,1    *!    |;i  I'Kl  SI'N'TATIVF.^ 

Ml  CtTHtJN  Ml  Mprnk'^i  U\  ihr  prefarr  of  his  re<vnl 
>ttr«iiHte  to  ('onat-rvtji  irrmninetulins  it  inono(K)lv  invesllva- 
tlon  Pfemdnol  Uo«v*evrU  dirrrlrd  ntltntloM  to  what  1  C<vn- 
oet\e  to  l>r  the  ni'i"!  \it«l  pinulrni  lit  uui"  ortlkwial  llle. 

hsvp  rrlAvittlvt  via  '.Nk>>  «ini|iio  (nivliii  ntxiut  th»  Uhrrty  of  a  (lemo- 
cruMi;  p»'o|il>' 

■Hu'  nr«t  tnitii  \m  I  Mo!  Hir  iiMorM-  "f  i\  (lirnwTnry  li  not  anfe  tf 
\hp  i«»ri)l»  tolfmi"  'fif  Ktrnvkth  nf  nrlvnir  puwrr  lo  a  vxilnl  whtre 
II  b««<'«)inci«  ■imntft't  thm;  tliPir  fl"tn(KrnUr  if«te  lt»elf  Thut,  in 
lU  riiM>it(o  i«  fu*<  mm  ownrm:!  p  ul  tcnvrrmnrta  by  ru  indlvlUual, 
by  u  >;'"'>^'l',  "f   •''    '»'■''    ''<■!>'''■  '•'  i.ToUii^ji  pnviAt,*'  pviwrr 

Tlir  »fi<'iu1  tniMi  ;^  \hi\t  'Ir  liixTtv  '<f  n  (1«>m<>cr«wy  1«  not,  ««f» 
If  It*  bui«in*«  •VHirni  dix-n  n -t  pniyUl*  rmploymtnt  and  producB 
snd  rtmtnhuu  kimku  m  (uch  u  wuy  m  lu  ausiaxn  au  Mccepubie 
ttAndi^rU  u(   living' 

These  trutlu*  are  not  new  to  the  American  people.  Prom 
the  begmninR  of  our  Nation  we  have  consi.itently  set  otir 
faces  agiiinst  the  oxerciNe  ot  power,  whether  by  a  hereditary 
monarciiy  or  a  fln,inrial  oluturchy  which  is  not  responsible 
to  the  people  W'  hsve  always  recognised  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  enniornir  denuK-riicy  wah  ejiM'iitiai  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  civil  iuid  pohtiCiii  hb«MUes. 

Wi'h  the  puviing  ol  the  frontier  and  the  shift  In  the 
national  economic  center  of  Kv^vity  from  agriculture  to 
industry,  our  phiitxsophy  of  e<'onomic  democracy  found  legal 
expression  in  the  Shemuin  Aniuru*l  Act,  Tliai  act  was 
bt)rn  of  the  rew^iitnieni  ol  h  frer  people,  among  whom  the 
tradition  of  the  pioneer  wa.s  still  «irotv«.  against  the  irre- 
sponsible re8tniint.s  which  were  beginning  to  be  Imposed 
upon  them  by  a  urowuikf  private  power  The  Sherman  Act 
was  piuuH><l  at  Dm*  threiihc^id  of  an  era  of  industrial  growth 
and  expatuion  wuhouf  precedent  in  world  history.  Dealgned 
lu  meet  Uie  uaaci-ui  Uueai  to  our  ocouomic  liberties  whloh 
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Its  framers  discerned  60  years  ago.  it  Is  scarcely  a  better   ! 
Instrument  of  control  In  the  new  Industrial  world  which  has 
since  developed  than  the  rails  of  1890  would  be  as  a  guide 
to  the  streamlined  monsters  of  today. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  growth  of  American  business 
In  the  last  half  century.  In  1890,  when  the  Sherman  Act 
was  passed,  the  value  of  manufactured  products — it  Is  in  the 
field  of  manufacture  where  the  unregulated  monopoly  prob-  , 
lem  largely  exists — was  about  nine  and  one-third  billion  j 
dollars.  In  1930  this  value  had  Increased  sevenfold  to  more 
than  $70,000,000,000. 

The   average   value   of   production   per  establishment   In   l 
1890  was  about  $26,000.    In  1930  It  was  nearly  $335,000.    The   I 
growth  of  concentration  In  particular  Industries  was  even   i 
more  striking.    In  the  chemical  industry,  for  example,  the 
ttverakie  value  of  products  per  esiabllslunent   &0  years  ago 
wu.s  $105,000.     m  1930  It  was  ftpproxlmtxtcly  $1,340,000.     In 
lion  and  .steel,  average  production  was  $868,000  m  1890  and 
inoiT  than  $7,000,000  per  e.«itabli»hnient  In  1930,    Tobacco   i 
products  showed  an  average  value  50  years  ago  of  $17,000 
pet   t»«tablljihnu'nt,     In   1930  It  was  approximately  $700,000 
each       Agricultural    implements    Jumped    from    le.na    than  i 
$90,000  to  aliiuxil  a  million  dollars  per  eatabluhment  during 
the  period,    These  avemge  fVgures.  however,  greatly  under- 
htate  the  extent  of  concentration  In  many  of  the  industries 
m  tho  country.    Quite  often  three  or  four  donunatmg  con- 
certs produce  80  or  90  v>ercenl  of  U\e  product,  and  two  or 
three  dosen  Muall   lociU  concerns   produw  the   lenmlnder. 
For  exanipl''.   finln   o^   l^^*'  largest  producers  of  clgarelles 
employ  99  i>rrcent  of  the  wiige  earners  in  the  imluitry,    Six 
copiHT  Muelters  employ  90  percent  of  the  copper  workers. 
In   the   photographic  !\eld  90  percent  of   the  workem  ar« 
nnploytHl  by  i*ix  companiej*,    Other  Industries  in  which  the 
».ix  largest  units  enuvloy  the  bulk  of  lht»  lalxirers  tue    Motor 
vehicle*,  UO  per  cent ,   rubbor  tires,  77  percent.   aUiminum 
product*.  7a  percent,  nnd  agricuHuriil  Implenifhts.  71  per- 

cent 

'lliP  sisp  of  mw  imtividurtl  corporations  which  have  df 
velojifd  since  the  Hherman  Act  was  pawed  slUI  nuue  nharply 
emphasises  the  problem  ot  inei'p  si««>  in  American  UuUistry. 
'Hie  total  rtxwiK  of  United  Utates  Hieel  Cor»»oratltui,  for  px- 
lunple,  are  more  than  $1,800,000,000,  ul  Mtandiu-d  Oil  of 
New  Jeii^y  about  $1000,000,000 

•nifv»e  and  other  Indexes  which  might  be  cII*h1  all  establish 
clcttily  the  conclusion  stated  by  the  President  that  "among 
us  today  a  concenlrallon  of  private  power  without  equttl  in 
hiHlory  Is  growing." 

This  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  presents  a  prob- 
lem of  Indu-strlal  control,  of  which  the  framers  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  could  sctucely  have  dreamed,  With  the  growth  of 
two  or  three  corporations  m  a  particular  Industry  control- 
ling a.ssets  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each,  we  face 
the  fact  that  free  competition  as  it  existed  a  half  century 
ago  has  disappeared  beyond  possibility  of  restoration.  None 
of  the  minor  producers  In  such  an  Industry  can  do  anything 
but  follow  the  policies  of  the  few  giants  In  the  f\eld.  If 
these  few  giants,  with  or  without  prior  agreement,  main- 
tain a  rigid  price  pattern,  and  cut  production  In  poor  times 
rather  than  reduce  prices,  the  small  competitor  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  follow  suit.  Any  attempt  by  lilm  to  cut 
prices  to  cct  a  larger  share  of  the  business  or  In  response  to 
lower  ciKsts  would  court  Immediate  disaster.  Tlius.  a  single 
f,rm  is  often  large  enough  to  determine  the  price  levels  of  a 
whole  Industry  reKardlc.«;s  of  the  business  cycle,  and  lo  cstab- 
ll.sh  an  employment  policy  uflectlng  the  welfoi'e  of  hundreds 
of  thou.sund.i  of  cltlxens. 

Tl-.e  growinK  concentration  of  economic  wealth  hUvS  been 
nccjinpunled  by  a  whole  .scries  of  business  practices  which 
Vkcre  unknown  50  years  ago.  With  some  lmix>rtnnt  oxcep- 
tlon.s,  bu.«4lne,s.s  was  then  larsely  localized  by  geographical 
arras,  and  hundreds  (^f  Independent  establishments  could 
flourish  in  local  uuirkcta  without  fear  ol  disturbance  from 


distant  producers.  There  were,  for  example,  hundreds  of 
little  texUle  mills,  especially  in  the  woolen  industry,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  Boot  and  shoe  factories  were 
numerous,  and  there  were  thousands  of  flour  and  lumber 
mills.  Today,  however,  our  systems  of  transportation  and 
communication  have  tied  the  whole  country  Into  a  network 
of  related  markets  to  such  an  extent  that  each  move  of  the 
large  producers  In  an  Industry  is  felt  In  every  locality.  No 
one  can  operate  independently  of  the  dominating  forces. 
All  important  producers  of  some  products  quote  Identical 
prices  for  the  whole  United  States. 

In  other  cases,  the  country  is  divided  into  wanes  with  uni- 
form prices  in  each  of  a  half  a  donen  geographical  areas. 
In  .still  other  Instances,  prices  are  based  upon  a  few  impon- 
uni  producing  centers,  and  we  have  such  elaborate  market- 
ing fabrics  as  the  ba.sing- point  system  which  prevails  In  the 
steel,  cement,  and  lumber  industries,  As  the  system  operates 
in  the  steel  Industry,  for  example,  a  consumer  of  a  steel 
product  at  any  point  in  the  United  Slates  will  receive  exactly 
duplicate  bids  on  any  contract  for  which  he  asks  quotalloni. 
The  Oovernment  hw.s  received  as  many  as  25  exactly  identi- 
cal bids  on  some  steel  products,  carried  out  lo  several  places 
beyond  the  decimal  point  in  the  unit  prlct^s. 

Another  form  of  activity  whose  potentialities  were  not 
clearly  foreseen  when  the  Shern^an  Act  was  passed  is  con- 
trol of  production  and  prices  by  mean*  of  patents.  A  large 
number  of  mdiislries  pool  their  imiwrtant  patents  and  cross 
license  all  of  the  producers.  This  system  has  the  advantage 
of  making  mechanical  improvements  quickly  available  to  ull 
producers  but  It  also  tends  to  establish  a  closed  circuit  which 
embraces  only  those  on  the  uvslde  of  the  ikmiI.  In  still  other 
casett,  A  single  f\nn  or  individual  wtll  own  a  patent  and  by  a 
licensing  arrangement  may  fix  the  prlot>a  of  ihe  protluct  for 
the  whole  inUusiry  In  many  instanees  the  patent  for  ihlt 
purpiMe  need  not  be  basic  at  all,  but  so  Ituvg  as  all  memberi 
of  the  iiutu*Hry  acquiesce  In  the  arrangement,  any  jiatenled 
gadget  attached  to  a  product  may  t>e  used  as  a  method  oX 
prict>  fixing  ilmnighoui  the  liuhuiiry. 

Another  development  In  twent  yeari  which  was  unknowiv 
when  the  Hherman  Act  was  i>a«st»d  ti  that  of  trade  aMKWla- 
tioh  activity,  In  round  f\gures  iherp  are  about  a,000  im- 
IKutunt  trade  assuoiations  in  th^  Unttrd  Mtatcm,  of  which  al 
least  500  are  mierslale  in  character,  Ttiese  aJWiK'lallohs  un- 
questionably serve  a  useful  purpose  but  from  time  lo  Vlmt 
they  overstep  the  line  between  selfish  and  public  mtertit. 
Tl)ey  give  si>e<Mal  attention  In  such  problems  as  tUndardlia- 
tlon  ond  slmpimcallon  of  products,  uniformity  of  coet  ac- 
counting, statistical  services  regarding  production  and  prlooi. 
the  piopcr  classmcotlon  of  customers  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  discount  schedules,  and  the  dennitlon  of  fair  aad 
unfolr  trade  practices.  Any  one  of  these  actlvltlei  when 
taken  alone  may  not  be  against  the  public  Interest,  but 
when  all  of  them  arc  under  rigid  control  of  the  association 
they  may  lead  lo  inflexibilities  in  production  and  prices  which 
are  against  the  public  Interest, 

No  survey  of  the  growing  concentration  of  wealth  over 
the  lost  half  century  can  neglect  the  problem  of  financial 
control  over  industry.  Devices  unknown  or  little  used  when 
the  Sherman  Act  was  passed  have  today  become  powerful 
forces  in  industrial  empire  building  and  in  consolidating 
banker  control  over  industry.  The  mushroom  growth  of 
holding  companies  and  Investment  trusts  has  resulted  In  the 
concentration  of  control  over  our  economic  system  out  ol 
all  proportion  to  the  needs  of  efficient  mass  production,  has 
suppressed  competition  among  units  that  should  remain  in- 
dependent, cirivcn  the  small  producer  from  the  field,  and 
often  left  the  investors  who  supplied  tlie  funds  holding  an 
empty  bag. 

I  have  indicated  only  a  few  of  the  major  problems  which 
today  confront  the  Nation.  50  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  reexamine  the  prln- 
clploa  of  that  act  In  the  light  of  the  new  conditions  of  today. 
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Such  »  reexamination— objccUvj? 
U  we  are  IntcllUteniiy  to  charv 
Uon  of   our  economic  democri^cy 
Our  nwd  is  for  the  facU  which 
Instnunrnis  to  attain  that  objective 
to  sacnflce  any  of  the  treat  giiina 
lanrr-scule  production  have  mi^e 
to   Impose   Government   regulaUon 
Bxeafi  of  our  Industrial  life  wheie 
Job.    Yet  we  must  recognize  tlu  t 
public  responsibility  cannot  exist 
therefore,  be  a  part  of  the  task 
oil  those  sectors  of  our  econoihlc 
has  already  disappeared  past 
find  Instruments  of  public  control 
out  other  areas  where  competl  Jon 
the  means  to  Insure  Its  continuance 
of  the  advantages  of  mass  proc  uctloa. 

I  am  confident  that  the  greit 
people  see  the  issue  clearly  aiw 
as   a   means  of    preparing    to 
fashioned  for  the  needs  of  today 
undue  concentration  of  economic 
our  traditions  have  ever  regarded 
existence  of  a  free  people. 


James  Monr<«  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIPGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Thurtday.  June  16  ylegitlattve  lay  of  Txiesday.  June  14k  1938 


Mr.  BLAND.     Mr.  Speaker 
eitirens  Interested   m   the   lifr 


purcbaae  a  part  of  the  origlnaJ 


and  beautify  the  estate  into  a  r  ark  and  appropriate  memorial 


Arrangements  have  been  mad< 
mately  70  acres  of  land.    The 


priated  $10,000  upon  the  condtion  that  the  balance  of  the 


purchase  price  shall  be  raised 


Indicates  that  the  house  in 
located  on  the  land  which  It  is 


and  judlcloxis — is  eSsSontlal. 

the  course  for  the  preaorva- 

Our  objective  Is  clear. 

will  enable  us  to  doslgn  new 

It  Is  not  our  puipo8<^ 

which  the  efRclenclcs  of 

possible  nor  do  we  serlc 

or   control   upon    those 

competition  can  still  do  the 

complete  monopoly  without 

In  a  democracy      It  will, 

of  this  investigation  to  mark 

fabric  where  competition 

hope  of  restoration  and  to 

in  such  areas;  to  mark 

still  exists  and  to  devise 

without  sacriflciBg  any 


majority  of  the  American 

welcome  this  investigation 

continue,    with    instnaments 

the  struggle  against  the 

wealth  and  power  which 

sls  incompatible  with  the 


iEPRESENTATTVES 


in  the  year  1936  a  group  of 
character,   and   services   of 


JaiTtes  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  cf  Virginia  the  James  Monroe 
Birthplace  Monument  Association.  The  corporation  Is  non- 
ftock  lK>lding  and  nonprofit  muking.  Its  purpose  is  to  honor 
the  memory  of  James  Monroe  ind  to  promote  a  greater  inter- 
est In  his  character  and  services.    The  association  seeks  to 


Monroe  estate  and  to  develop 


for  the  purchase  of  approxi- 
State  of  Virginia  has  appro- 


by  the  association.    This  the 


Kiation  Is  endeavoring  to  (Jo. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  Incorpi  irators  that  April  28.  1J39,  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-first  iinniversary  of  Monroe's  birth, 
ma.7  see  the  property  for  the  memorial  acquired  and  complete 
ptauis  perfected.    Tradition  aid  the  information  available 

was 


vhich  Monroe  was  bam 
proposed  to  buy. 


MOmOB    iraCUKTKD 

Monroe  has  been  sadly  neglected.  Bruce,  author  of  the 
Virginia  Plutarch,  in  his  chapt  n  on  James  Monroe,  says  that 
of  iiU  the  men  who  in  the  ear!  y  history  of  the  United  States 
were  highly  disting\iished  for  their  political  services,  James 
Monroe  has  stiflered  most  from  neglect,  although  his  career 
was  sin^rularly  rich  in  its  assoc  atlon  with  great  events  which 
he  had  an  important  share  in  bringing  about.  At  one  time 
or  iinother  in  the  course  of  Mis  career.  Monroe  had  been  a 
del(!gate  in  the  General  Assem  txly  and  in  the  several  conven- 
tioJ\s  in  Virginia.  Governor  3f  Virginia,  Member  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Minister  1 3  three  of  the  foremost  powers 
of  I2urope,  Envoy  Elxtraordiiuu  y  to  Prance  for  the  purchase  of 


Louisiana.  Secretary  of  State 


period  Secretary  of  War.  duriag  two  terms  President  of  the 


and  for  a  part  of  the  same 


Unlti'd  at.iti's:  in  furt  with  !ho  .sinule  exception  of  the  Vice 
Pn^sidency.  occupvinn  fvrry  ono  of  I  hi"  hiRhcst  posts  of  honor 
in  the  Kift  ol  the  ix-oplc  ;in(l  to  complete  the  roll  of  his 
achie\rmrn:.s  ju.stly  M.'itled  t  )  principal  credit  for  the  world 
doctrine  which  bea:  >  hi.s  name.  No  adequate  biography  of 
him  lia.s  been  wntt  n 

Inquiry  of  the  Library  of  Consre.ss  dl.scloses,  so  far  as  the 
Library  was  able  lu  di.^cover.  only  three  memorials  to  his 
memory — 

A  bvi.st  in  thf  Nrw  Y^rk  fniverslty  Hall  rt  Pam"    unvpiled  May 

14,     1931,     .\li;r;r-T' ~    tir'-t     ia-'.     iHrt-    Ui    {■'Yi^derlcksburg,    Va  .    new 
a  national  jhr'.n.    .ir.d  dificubsed  later,  and  iiis  tomb  in  Hollywcxid 

Cemetery,  R:chni   ucl 

In  addition,  there  is  Fcrt  Monroe  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va.    That  fort  wa.-,  named  in  his  honor. 

RXGION   .^ND  rnvrrvY  or  pniTH 

On  April  28.  1758,  James  Monroe  wa.s  born  in  Westmore- 
land County.  Va.  Th;s  county  is  a  part  cf  the  area  known 
as  the  Northern  N«^'ck. 

Dr.  Daniel  C  Oilman,  president  nf  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
\ersity,  Baltimore.  Md  ,  :n  hi.s  Life  of  James  Monroe,  writ- 
ten for  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  says  that  West- 
moreland County  i.'=  famou.s  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
for  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  among  its  inhabitants. 
Similarly,  write  many  others. 

Bruce,  in  his  Virginia  Plutarch,  savs  that  Monroe  was  born 
within  the  confines  of  a  di.^tnct  of  Virginia,  the  lower  North- 
em  Neck,  which  has  produced  more  men  of  extraordinary 
distinction  than  any  equal  area  of  .soil  to  he  found  in  the 
United  State*:,  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  being  George 
Washington.  James  Madison,  Robert  E.  Lee.  and  Monroe 
and  that  the  fivf  Lfes  of  the  Revolution — Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Arthur  Lee  Philip  Ludwell  Lee.  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
and  "Lieht-Horse  Harry  I^ee — belonged  to  the  same  roll. 
Two  of  these  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of 
them  submitted  the  motion  that  the.se  Colonies  were,  and  of 
r.ght  ought  to  be.  fr^^'  and  independent,  on  which  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  ba.sed.  Another  served  as  dip- 
lomat, two  as  famous  soldiers,  and  all  with  distinction. 

Westmoreland  County  has  been  called  the  Athens  of 
America  The  historian  Campbell  speaks  of  it  as  distin- 
guished above  all  other  counties  in  Virginia  as  the  birth- 
place of  genius  It  is  rich  with  brilliant  memories,  with 
splendid  traditions,  and  with  a  transplendent  past.  The 
Washingtons,  Lees,  Monroes,  and  Marshalls  are  sacred. 
Many  others  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Famous  places  such 
as  Wakefield.  Stratford,  Chantilly,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pope's 
Creek  Church.  Lords  or  Brays,  Yeocomico,  Leedstown  remind 
us,  when  there,  we  stand  on  holy  ground.  The  birthplace 
of  Monroe  is  another  sacred  spot,  and  must  be  preserved  for 
posterity. 

PLACE    or    BIBTH 

Monroe's  father's  farm  was  on  the  banks  of  Monroe 
Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Potomac  River.  Nearby  were 
Wakefield,  birthplace  of  Washington;  Stratford,  birthplace 
of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  FVancis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Arthur  Lee, 
William  Lee,  and  later  Robert  Edward  Lee.  the  Confederate 
leader.  In  an  adjoining  county  was  tx)m  James  Madison; 
here  was  the  home  of  Bushrod  Washington,  and  here  had 
hved  James  Marshall,  father  of  the  great  Chief  Justice. 

Morgan,  in  his  Life  of  James  Monroe,  says  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Archives  show  that  successive  grants  of  land  were  made 
j  to  Andrew  Monroe  from  1650  to  1662.  and  to  John  Monroe 
from  1695  to  1719.  He  says  that  James  Monroe,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  born  on  land  of  which  his  ancestor  who  first  mi- 
grated to  this  count  I  y  was  the  original  grantee. 

.I.^MES     MONROE 

According  to  family  tradition,  a.s  recorded  by  his  son-in- 
law,  James  Monroe  cam.e  from  a  family  of  Scotch  cavaliers, 
descendants  of  Hector  Monroe,  an  officer  of  Charles  I.  His 
parentage  on  both  sides  was  Virginian.  His  father  was 
Spence  Monroe,  of  Westmoreland,  and  his  mother  was  Eliza 
^  Jones,  from   the   adjoining   county   of    King   George.     His 
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mother  was  a  sister  of  Joseph  Jones,  who  was  twice  sent  as 
a  delegate  frr.m  Virginia  to  the  ConUnental  Congress  and 
afterward.  In  1789,  was  appomted  judge  of  Uic  district  court 
In  the  same  State. 

In  1778.  James  Monroe  was  a  student  in  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  at  WllllamsburR,  Va.    Three  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  between  25  and  30  students  entered  the  service 
of  their  country.    Among  these  volunteers  from  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  was  James  Monroe,  later  President; 
and  he  and  John  Marshall,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  were  lieutenants  in  a  company  In  the  same  regiment. 
Monroe  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
serving  in  the  Battles  of  Harlem  Heights.  Trenton.  Brandy- 
wine    Monmouth,   and  Germantown.      At   Trenton   he   was 
wouiided  while  he  and  Capt.  William  Washmgton  led  the 
American  vanguard  on  a  British  detachment  that  was  en- 
deavoring to  bar  the  streets  of  the  town.    During  the  cam- 
paigns of  1777-78  Monroe  served  as  a  volunteer  aide,  and 
with  the  rank  of  major  on  the  staff  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling. 
This  temporary  promotion  appears  to  have  been  an  obstacle 
to  his  permanent  preferment,  for  he  lost  his  place  in  the  Con- 
tinental line.     Strong  influences  were  exerted  in  Virginia  to 
secure  him  some  suitable  position  in  the  forces  of  that  State. 
Testimonials  were  given  him  by  Lord  Stirling  and  General 
Washington,  the  latter  of  whom  said  of  Monroe  that  the  zeal 
he  discovered  by  entering  the  service  at  an  early  period,  the 
character  he  supported  in  his  regiment,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  at  Trenton,  when  he  received 
a  wound,  induced  him  (Washington)  to  appoint  him  to  cap- 
taincy iri  one  of  the  additional  regiments,  but  this  regiment 
failing  from  the  difficulty  of  recruiting,  he  (Monroe)  entered 
into  Lord  Stirling's  family  where  he  had  ser\'ed  two  cam- 
paigns as  a  volunteer  aide  to  his  lordship.    Washington  said 
he  had  in  every  instance  maintained  the  reputation  of  a 
brave,  active,  and  sensible  officer;  and  as  he  could  not  intro- 
duce him  into  the  ContinenUl  line  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
the  State  could  do  something  for  him.  adding  that   if  an 
event  of  that  kind  could  take  place  it  would  give  him  » Wash- 
ington >  particular  pleasure,  as  the  esteem  he  had  for  Mon- 
roe's  merit   conspired  to   make   him   earnestly  wish   to   see 
Monroe  provided  for  in  some  handsome  way. 

After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1780.  Governor  Jeffer- 
son sent  Monroe  as  a  military  commissioner  to  collect  and 
report  information  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  southern  army.  This  trust  was  satisfactorily  dis- 
charged and  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Subsequently  Monroe  read  law  under  Jefferson's  guidance, 
and  then  began  that  intimacy  with  Jefferson  which  Dr.  Gil- 
man  says  was  the  key  to  Monroe's  pohtical  career. 

Monroe's  political  career  began  with  service  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  aa  a  delegate  from  King  George  County.  He 
then  served  in  the  Poiu-th,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Congresses  of 
the  Confederation,  and  subsequently  served  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

It  was  during  Monroe's  service  in  the  Congress  of  1783-86 
in  New  York  that  Monroe  presented  his  bill  for  the  temporary 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  which  culminated  in 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  in  1783  he  was  present  in  the 
State  House  in  Annapolis  when  Washington  resigned  his 
command. 

After  leaving  Congress  Monroe  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Fredericksburg  and  was  again  elected  to  the  Virginia 
Assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  convention  of 
Virginia  called  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  voted  against  ratification.  He  opposed  ratification  be- 
cause the  Constitution,  in  his  opinion,  placed  no  strong  check 
on  the  exercise  of  official  power,  and  because  it  made  possible 
the  continuation  of  the  same  man  in  the  Presidency  for  an 
indefinite  period.  He  believed  that  with  proper  corrective 
amendments  it  could  be  deprived  of  its  dangerous  scope. 

In  1790  Monroe  became  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the 

unexpired  term  of  Senator  Grayson.     He  served  until  1795. 

when    President    Washington    appointed    him    Minister    to 

Prance,  from  which  post  he  was  later  recalled  because  of  his 
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friendship  for  Prance,  which  it  was  feared  might  five  oftcnae 
to  Great  Britain. 

Immediately  thereafter  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia and  served  the  constitutional  period  of  3  years  from  .  799 
to  1802. 

President  Jefferson  later  sent  TXonroe  to  PYance  as  an 
additional  plenipotentiary,  and,  with  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
he  procured  the  cession  of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  He  filled 
diplomatic  appointments  to  Spain  \Jhen  he  negotiated  for 
the  purchase  of  Florida  but  failed.  When  Monroe  left  the 
United  States  he  was  accredited  to  Prance,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land, the  commission  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  having  been 
an  afterthought  and  dated  3  months  later.  After  his  return 
to  the  United  States  he  was  elected  for  the  third  time  to  the 
Virginia  Assembly  and  in  1811  was  again  elected  Governor. 
He  served  for  a  few  months  as  Governor  and  resigned  to 
accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Madi- 
son, where  he  served  several  years,  filling  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  in  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  Americsm  history, 
1814-15,  another  Cabinet  position  also,  that  of  Secretary  of 
War.  For  a  time  he  seriously  considered  whether  he  should 
take  the  field. 

At  first  Monroe  discharged  temporarily  the  responsibilities 
of  the  War  Department  for  a  short  period,  relinquishing  them 
to  Gen.  John  Armstrong,  but  after  the  Battle  of  Bladensburg 
and  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  Monroe  was  ordered  by  the 
President  to  take  charge  of  the  War  Department  again  and 
also  to  serve  as  military  commander  of  the  District.  Dr.  Gil- 
man  says  that  when  Monroe  assumed  these  duties,  vigor  was 
at  once  infused  into  aU  the  military  operations,  Washington 
was  defended.  Baltimore  wsis  rescued,  and  the  national  ban- 
ner continued  to  wave  over  FHDrt  McHenry.  He  says  that  the 
dispatches  sent  to  Jackson  in  the  Scuthwest  had  the  ring  of 
determination  and  authority;  that  Monroe  appeared  in  his 
best  aspect,  enthusiastic,  determined,  confident  of  popular 
support,  daring,  and  that  he  wrote  in  rousing  dispatches  to 
the  Governor  near  the  seat  of  war  in  Louisiana: 

Hasten  your  mllltla  to  New  Orleans:  do  not  wait  for  thlB  Govern- 
ment to  arm  them:  put  all  the  arms  you  can  find  into  their  bands; 
let  every  man  bring  his  rifle  with  him;  we  shall  see  you  paid. 

Monroe's  pledge  of  his  personal  credit  with  that  of  the 
Government  contributed  to  Jackson's  successful  defense  of 
New  Orleans. 

Monroe  became  President  in  1817,  receiving  183  votes  in 
the  electoral  college  against  34  which  were  given  Rufus  King, 
When  he  came  up  for  election  to  his  second  term  only  1  elec- 
toral vote  was  cast  against  him.  His  8  years  became  known 
as  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling. 

During  his  two  terms  as  President  the  principal  problems 
under  consideration  were  the  defen.se  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
the  promotion  of  internal  improvements,  the  Seminole  War, 
the  acquisition  of  Florida,  which  he  had  previously  under- 
taken in  a  diplomatic  position  without  success,  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    This  epitome  of  principles 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican States  has  been  and  will  forever  be  associated  with  his 
name.     It  has  proven  a  bulwark  of  defense  for  the  United 
States  and  all  countries  to  which  It  applied.    Dr.  Lyon  G. 
Tyler,  president  of  the  College  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  and  son 
of  former  President  Tyler,  said  that  the  most  living  paper 
outside  the  Constitution  is  the  message  of  James  Monroe  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine.    Bruce  says  of  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  the  flaming  sword  which  foiards  the  American  gate, 
and  on  its  blade,  as  visible  as  a  warning  star  in  the  midnight 
heavens,  is  the  simple  word  "Monrot;."  and  he  asks  what  other 
Incumbent  of  the  Presidential  chair  enjoys  such  an  immortal 
distinction  as  this. 

It  has  been  said  that  while  Monroe  was  not  very  skillful 
with  his  pen.  and  his  remarks  on  public  affairs  are  not  quoted 
like  those  of  Jeflerson,  Madison,  and  others  of  his  contempo- 
raries; that  while  there  was  nothing  racy  or  severe  in  his 
style,  yet  he  alone  of  all  the  Presidents  has  announced,  with- 
out legislative  sanction,  a  political  doctrine   which  is  still 
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regiirded  as  fundamental  law 
authority  In  foreign  courts  as 

Enirlng  the  Presidency  of 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

After    his    retirement    from 
cepted  the  post  of  regent  in 
gave  his  personal  attention  to 
Jrflerson  and  Madison.     He  d 
tonil  ticket  in  Virginia  in  182;  I 
President   should    refrain   frori 
p<;)l:tical    contests.     He    served 
tK'Cime  a  memtier  of  the 
tioii  in  1829.  which  was 
tut  on  of  Virginia,  and  over 
Madison   and   elected   without 
girua  at  that  time  extended  to 

In  1786  Monroe  was  marrie( 
di."-  inguished  New  York  fanulp' 
buig  to  live,  and  Monroe  o 
ufflre  has  been  opened  in  rece>it 
building   are  a   Rembrandt 
desk  on  which  he  is  said  to 
trine.  White  House  furniture 
court  sword,  gun,  and  wine 
piano  of  Mrs.  Monroe,  letters 
th«  wooden  dispatch  case  usee 
tiation  for  the  Louisiana 

]'si   1789  Monroe  moved  to 
at  Ash  Lawn  to  be  near 
had    been    that    Monroe 
There  he  lived  for  26  years. 
Je:Terson  for  Monroe. 

When  Monroe's  term  as 
re.'idence   in   Loudoun   County 
house  had  been  built  by  the 
on    property   left   him  by   his 
Htre  he   entertained  Lalayettje 
Monroe  died  in  1830.  and  soon 
cuities  and  loneliness  Induced 
to   live  with   one   of  his 
Samuel   L.    Oouvemeur.     On 
Prince   Street,   in    New    York 
largest  that  had  ever  been 

On  July  2.  1858,  the  body  ol 

York  City,  and  on  July  5.  185J 

Ctmetery.  Richmond.  Va.     In 

ard  the  daughter.  Mrs.  Qouve 

Hill  and  retnterred  on  opposite 

in  Hollywood. 

ESTiMATxa  or 

Jefferson  said  that  Monroe 
turn  his  soul  inside  out  and 
blemish. 

One  writer  has  said  that 
fftipected  for  his  abilities,  anc 

Bruce  says  that  in  his  private 
lied  conduct,  and  in  his  politicjal 
that  there  was  no  episode  in 
Justly  to  excite  popular 
indeed,  the  purity  of  his 
opponents  as  candidly  as  by 
of  all  these  useful  and 
m>^mory  remains  in  a  thin 
show  as  yet  any  tendency  to 

John  Quincy  Adams  speaks 
arid  unwearied  in  the  pursuit 
inquiry,  patient  of  contradiction 
slon  of  sentiment,  sound  in  it! 
in  Its  anal  conclasions. 

John  McLean  speaks  of 
appointments  and  says  that 
regarded   the   President    h 
w^iie  lost  in  higher 


the   Presidency,   Monroe   ac- 

Unlverslty  of  Virginia  and 

the  duties  of  the  office  with 

?clined  to  serve  on  the  elec- 

on  the  ground  that  an  ex- 

an   active   participation   in 

as    a    local    magistrate    and 

inia  Constitutional  Conven- 

to  revise  the  old  Consii- 

which  he  was  nominated  by 

opposition   to   preside.    Vir- 

the  Ohio  River. 

to  Elizabeth  Kortrlght,  of  a 

They  went  to  Frederick.s- 

a  law  office  there.    That 

years  as  a  shrine.     In  the 

portrait   of   Monroe,   the 

ve  written  the  Monroe  Doc- 

ind  china  of  the  Monroes,  his 

with  old  glass,  an  Astor 

)f  friends  and  statesmen,  and 

by  Monroe  during  the  nego- 


Albemarle  County  and  settled 

whose  oft-repeated  wish 

move    close    to    Mooticello. 

The  building  was  designed  by 


ur 


cousiderat  ons 


bears  with  It  the  stamp  of 
as  ii.  domestic  councils. 
Lafayette  made  his  last 


I  Senator  Benton  said  that  Monroe  had  a  discretion  which 
I  s'^ldom  committed  a  mistake,  an  inte^ity  that  always  looked 
to  the  public  go<xl.  a  f^rmne.ss  of  will  which  carried  him 
I  resolutely  upon  his  object,  a  diligence  which  mastered  every 
I  subject,  and  a  perseverance  that  yielded  to  no  obstacle  or 
j   reverse. 

I       Dr.  Gilman.  pre.sident  of   John.s  Hopkin.s  University,  says 

I  ttiat  he  was  never  e.xp^^sed  to  the  charge  of  nepotism,  and 

'   in  the  choice  of  officers  to  be  app<3inted  he  carefully  avoided 

the  recopnition  of  family  and  friendly  tics,  that  his  hands 

v.ere  never  stained  with  pelf,  and  that  he  grew  poor  in  the 

public  s»:'rvice  becau.se  hp  n^'plected  his  private  affairs  and 

1    incurred    large    outlays    ir    'h^    di.^rharce    of    ofBcial    duties 

under  circumstances   which   dernancl-d  liberal  expenditures. 

Estimates  such  as  these  m:ghi  be  multiplied  and  extended 

many  times, 

'  Mi..N'ROr    N!T'ST    NOT    BE    FfiRGOTTEN 

Shall  a  life  such  as  Monroe's,  filled  with  salutary  lessons 
lor  the  future,  and  examples  of  fidelity,  loyalty,  patriotism, 
;prv!CP,  and  sacrifice,  be  forgotten?     Those  who  are  work- 
ing for  this  memorial  are  determined  that  he  shall  not  be 
j   forgotten,  and  that  the  example  of  his  life  shall  be  an  in- 
'    ;  piration  for  future  generations.     They  are  determined  that 
•he    fundamental    .spirit    of    Monroe's   career,    his    vigorous 
.\merlcanism,  exhibited  from  his  youth,  all   the  way  down 
I   '.o  and  throueh  his  old  ac;e   ev^n  to  his  grave,  shall  be  pre- 
1    served  as  a  s;uide  and  an  example  for  the  present  and  for 
posterity.     It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Monroe's  admirers  seek 
•Jiis  memorial. 


held 


President  ended,  he  retired  to  his 

known    as   Oak    HiU.    The 

I^resident  during  his  first  term 

uncle.   Judge   Joseph   Jones. 

Here  he   lived  until   Mrs. 

after  that  time  financial  difB- 

lim  to  move  to  New  York  City 

daufhters  and   her   husband.  Mr. 

July   4,    1831.   he   died,   at   63 

City.     The    funeral    was    the 

in  New  York  at  that  time. 

Monroe  was  exhumed  in  New 

.  it  was  interred  in  Hollywood 

1903  the  bodies  of  Mrs.  Monroe 

neur,  were  removed  from  Oak 

sides  of  James  Monroe's  grave 

TAMES    MONXCK 

was  so  honest  that  you  could 
the  world  would  not  find  a 

M(Jnroe  was  loved  for  his  virtues. 

honored  for  his  services. 

Ufe  he  was  a  man  of  unsul- 

life,  of  the  loftiest  integrity; 

lis  career  from  start  to  finish 

distJust  of  his  uprightness:    that, 

pa  j'iotism   was  admitted  by  his 

lis  friends;  but  that,  in  spite 

honorable  facts  ui  his  favor,   his 

npst  of  obsciiTity  that  does  not 

t. 

with  praise  of  a  mind,  anxious 

of  truth  and  right,  patient  of 

,  courteous  even  in  the  colli - 

ultimate  judgments,  and  firm 

hs  purity  of  action  in  making 
personal  motives,  either  as  they 
m^elf   or   the   person   appointed, 
of  duty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OK  Missorui 

IN  TMK   H()I\-K  nf    RKPRKSEN'TATrVES 

Thursday.  June  IG  'Icg^slatui'  day  of  Tuc&day.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr  Sfx^ik^^r.  I  want  in  these  closing 
hours  of  the  Congre.^s  to  a--k  the  privilege  of  pajnng  a  tribute 
where,  perhaps,  in  some  quarters,  it  will  be  least  expected 
but  where,  for  the  cnirag^'  of  conviction  mvolved  and  for 
historical  Ju^tlce  nnderfd  that  has  been  long  delayed,  let 
me  say,  it  is  m(ist  nclily  deserved. 

I  refer  to  the  present  body  that  I  am  addressing  and  to 
its  a.ssGciate  in  the  national  halls  of  legislation,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  My  tribute,  m  a  few  but  earnest  words, 
IS  to  this  Seventy-fifth  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  its  predecessor,  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  I  realize 
that  I  am  undertakmg  rather  an  extraordinary  adventure 
m  these  days.  Perhaps  it  will  be  considered  more  extraor- 
dinary when  I  state  I  am  moved  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  record  of  the  present  and  the  last  Congress  by  what  I 
consider  to  be  their  highest  achievement  of  political  honor 
and  justice — the  enactment  of  the  law  and  the  appropriation 
for  the  long-delayed  memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
lather  of  American  democracy  and  the  first  pathfinder  of 
American  freedom  and  equality. 

LAST   TWO   CX-iNGRE5iSES    .MAINTAIV   rOTTlAGE    Oy    COrrVTCTTONS 

i  I  want  to  say  that  the  two  Congres-^es  that  I  have  referred 
to  have  had  to  maintain  the  cc^urage  of  their  convictions 
through  campaigns  of  the  most  bitter  criticism  and  political 
abuse  that  was  fver  directed  at  these  constitutional  legislative 
bodies.  Measure  aftfr  measure  has  been  carried  through, 
aimed  solely  at  the  amflioration  of  the  depressive  conditions 
existing  throughout  th^"  country,  only  in  the  face  of  misrep- 
resentation by  a  ho.-tiie  press  and  bitter  opposition  by  the 
privileged  interest.-  Mfa--ure  after  measure  has  gone  down 
,  to  d-feat  beneatl'.  -ht-  attacks,  covert  and  open,  from  that 
j  same  quarter.    Yei  I  leel  thai  I  am  sale  in  saymg  that  more 
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remedial  legislation  has  been  passed  by  these  two  Congresses, 
whose  beneficial  effects  are  now  being  felt  throughout  the 
land,  than  was  ever  passed  in  the  days  when  the  apostles  of 
rugged  individualism  and  concentrated  wealth  were  in  control. 
And  I  feci  that  I  am  not  being  extravagant  in  expression 
or  in  praise  when  I  say  that  the  most  fitting  symbol  of  all 
these  remedial  acts  of  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  at  last  we  have  come  to  the  realization  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  Thomas  Jefferson,  from  the  beginning  of  his  pubUc 
career,  made  to  the  ideals  of  justice,  equality,  individual  free- 
dom, and  the  right  of  every  man  to  an  equal  opportunity  in 
this  country  that  seems  to  be  destined  to  be  the  last  refuge 
of  democracy,  and  that  we  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  honor 
him  here  in  this  city  of  Washington  that  he  did  so  much  to 
establish  with  a  monumental  place  beside  that  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln. 

ENEMIES    or   JEFFERSON   AT    WORK    FOR    1«5    TEARS 

I  am  sensible  of  the  fact  that  this  was  not  an  easily  won 
victory.  The  enemies  of  Jefferson  have  been  busy  for  145 
years.  In  his  own  life  he  was  denounced  in  certain  quarters 
as  an  atheist,  a  radical — which  meant  in  those  days  a  com- 
munist— an  enemy  of  property  rights,  a  revolutionary  and  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace.  He  was  an  enemy  of  the 
old  order  in  those  days,  but  that  old  order  was  an  order  of 
aristocracy  in  his  own  home  State  and  of  aggrandized 
wealth  and  aristocratic  ideals  of  government  when  the 
Colonies  had  won  the  right  to  become  an  organized  Nation. 
Jefferson's  fearless  championship  of  the  rights  of  man  as 
against  the  rights  of  a  few  wealthy  overlords,  of  the  rights 
of  the  home  owners  and  the  workers  in  the  fields  against 
the  tendencies  that  early  manifested  themselves  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  Republic,  won  for  him  hatreds  whose  influ- 
ences percolated  down  through  the  long  decades  of  develop- 
ment that  followed  him  to  the  present  day. 

We  need  lock  back  only  a  few  years  in  our  own  time  to 
recall  when  the  name  of  Jefferson  was  anathema  m  the 
halls  of  the  mighty  financiers  and  captains  of  industry.  It 
has  not  been  so  long  ago  since  one  would  look  in  vain  for 
public  memorials  of  him  in  Washington,  or  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Even  the  schoolbooks  of  a  very 
few  years  ago  furnished  very  scanty  information  about  his 
achievements  to  the  youth  of  the  land.  And  when  the  proj- 
ect was  first  broached  to  erect  a  monument  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  his  memory,  we  cannot  have  forgotten  the  furore 
that  it  raised  and  the  ridicule  that  was  pcured  out  upon 
the  heads  of  Congressmen  who  were  courageous  enough  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  such  an  appropriation. 

EVERY    EFFORT   MADE   TO    DEFEAT    MEMORIAL   HTI.L 

And  down  to  the  very  hour  of  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
every  effort  was  put  forth  in  certain  quarters  to  delay  or 
defeat  the  mea.sure.  Therefore,  I  say.  all  praise  to  this  Con- 
gress that  enacted  the  bill  and  to  the  Congress  that  brought 
it  forth  in  conception  and  authorized  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission.  It  was  a  grand  thing  to  do,  a  noble  and  a 
just  thing,  but  it  was  only  achieved  under  a  galling  fire 
from  the  rugged  but  greedy  individualists  who  did  not  want 
to  see  a  statesman  honored  whom  they  considered  by  tra- 
dition an  enemy  to  their  class. 

I  have  had  my  say  in  these  Halls  about  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  ideals  of  government  that  he  espoused.  I  am  not 
going  to  encroach  upon  your  patience  by  reviewing  today 
Jefferson's  great  career  and  the  evidences  of  his  great  Amer- 
ican statesmanship. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  power  of  the  courts  and  the  wise  legal  construc- 
tion of  Marshall.  But  permit  me  to  say  that  if  jou  will 
take  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  idefJs  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  contributed  to  the  foundations  and  to  the 
expansion  of  our  country  and  the  broad  vision  that  compre- 
hended to  the  fullest  the  future  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  you  will  find  the  vital  threads  and  currents  of  the 
doctrines  by  which  the  Nation  grew  and  spread  in  its  power 


from  ocean  to  ocean,  centering  away  back  there  in  the  breast 
and  the  brilliant  mtellect  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

DEMOCRACY    STILL   LIVES   IN   JEFTERSONIAN    KXAKTS 

We  hear  much  talk  today  of  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  It  may  be  showing  spots  of  decay  in  certain 
areas  of  the  body  politic,  but  where  democracy  is  still  alive 
In  vigor  and  potentiality — I  mean  tlie  democracy  that  views 
the  Nation  as  a  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,"  to  use  the  lincolnian  phrase — it  Is  abve 
and  burning  with  patriotic  enthusijism  in  those  who  today 
are  cherishing  the  doctrines  of  the  man  who  after  a  century 
and  a  half  we  have  decided  to  honor  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Nation.  Thomas  Jefferson  is  oui-  true  symbol  of  pure 
democracy. 

It  will  do  us  good,  as  we  depart  for  our  homes,  to  carry 
with  us  in  memory  that  rich  heritage  of  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy that  is  still  the  foundation.  I  hope,  of  our  Nation. 
Before  he  enunciated  its  principles  In  his  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  established  the  doctrine  of  equality — 
the  equality  of  all  men  and  their  right  to  life,  bberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  happine.ss — his  voice  was  heard 
In  the  legislature,  the  colonial  legislature,  of  his  own  native 
State.  In  the  convention  that  as5.embled  in  WiUiamsburg 
in  1774,  his  influence  was  exerted  \n  a  pamphlet,  the  cele- 
brated Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America. 
The  landed  proprietors  denounced  it  as  radical,  though  the 
document  breathed  the  spirit  of  independence  in  every 
line. 

In  1775,  after  that  famous  Virginia  Convention  that  was 
stirred  by  the  patriotic  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  it  was 
Jefferson  who  was  selected  to  prepare  a  reply  to  Lord  North's 
"conciliatory  proposition."  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  war  and 
rebellion  that  Jefferson  drew  up  that  reply  that  stood  for 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  his  State.  It,  too,  was  denoimced 
as  radical.  When  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  "document  was  roughly  handled"  say  the  his- 
torians, "the  criticism  sometimes  being  so  acrimonious  as  to 
cause  Jefferson  to  wince."  And  they  struck  out  of  It  his 
dcntmciation  of  George  III  for  his  encouragement  of  the 
slave  trade. 

AROUSED    HATRED    OF    LAN  DID   ARISTOCRACT 

Long  before  Lincoln.  Jefferson  hated  slavery.  When  Jef- 
ferson took  his  seat  in  the  legislature  of  his  State,  his  first 
attack  was  upon  the  old  order  of  things  and  was  directed 
against  a  class  to  which  he  himself  belonged — the  landed 
aristocracy.  When  he  fought  the  land  system  then  in  vogue 
of  perpetuating  the  tenure  of  land  by  primogeniture,  de- 
claring that  "the  usufruct  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  living 
and  not  to  the  dead."  he  brought  down  upon  his  head  as 
bitter  abuse  as  ever  descended  upon  the  head  of  a  lawmaker. 
The  same  thing  was  true  when  he  fought  for  the  abolishment 
of  the  Anglican  state  religion  and  for  a  statute  guarantee- 
ing religious  freedom.  The  old  order  of  rugged  and  selfish 
individualists  of  his  home  State  denounced  him  as  an  atheist 
and  an  enemy  of  public  order. 

Above  everything  else  that  he  did.  perhaps,  his  advocacy 
of  free  primary  schools  and  the  higher  universities  supremely 
characterizes  him  as  a  perfect  syml)ol  of  the  democracy  upon 
whose  ideals  the  Nation  was  to  be  founded.  He  held  that  the 
only  sure  foundations  of  a  democracy  must  rest  upon  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  masses,  and  he  was  the  first  in  those  old 
Virginia  days  to  plead  for  free  schools,  high  schools,  and  a 
State  university  to  top  his  system  of  public  education.  But 
need  I  remind  you  that  the  old  order  defeated  that  proposi- 
tion when  it  was  first  broached  by  Jefferson,  and  future  years 
only  brought  the  realization  of  his  dream. 

FIRST   TO    ENVISION    NATION    FROM    OCEAN    TO    OCEAN 

I  know  that  I  need  not  in  these  days  remind  you  of  the 

Louisiana  Purchase  made  in  the  days  of  his  Presidency  and 

his  exploration  of  that  vast  region  now  the  home  of  great 

Western  States.    It  is  ancient  history  as  fact,  but  not  as  a 

I  matter  of  credit  to  the  man  who  dreamed  and  made  good  the 
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purchase   In   the  absence  of   sny   constitutional   autJiority. 
That  was  another  vision  of  JeC  erson's  democracy— a  nation 
ext  TdinR   frnm   ocean   to   ocean — a   great 
horifs  of  horneseekers,  of  futur( 


rigiu  to  achx've  their  own  fort  ones  In  their  own  individual 


wa;s  and  to  live  in  liberty  and 
i;ut.  gentlemen,  I  have  said 
to  :nen  so  familiar  with  the  history  and  the  achievements 
anc.    ihe   statesmanship  of   Thsmas   Jefferson    as   you    are. 
though  not  greater  than  mysel  , 
ap[  reciatlon  of  the  things  that 
anci  that  should  have  won  for 


I  hope — in  admiration  and 
Jefferson  did  for  his  country 
him  long  ago  the  most  dis- 
tinimished  monument  to  his  patriotism,  his  genius,  and  his 
lev?  of  his  fellow  man  that  coild  be  erected  lo  his  memory 


I  am  glad  that  atter  a  century 
and  futile  efforts  *o  that  end.  so 


nit  on  of  his  greatness  has  conie  to  his  memory.    Down  the 
ages  we  may  now  vision  him  as  we  pass  his  monument  one 


land   for   future 
scions  of  democracy,  with  a 


he  pursuit  of  happiness, 
enough — perhaps  too  much 


and  a  half,  after  intermittent 
strangely  opposed,  due  recog- 


this  Republic  and  entitled  to 

with  Lincoln,  holding  in  one 

in  the  other  the  Louisiana 

documents   that   affected   the 

^tion  into  one  of  the  mightiest 
great   fundamental   corner- 

jr  his  memory  mostly  today. 

le,  by  his  own  direction,  he 


of   he  greatest  of  the  fathers  ol 

eq'v.al  honor  with  Washington  o| 

ha.'id  the  great  Declaration  ai 

Trt.'aty — the    two    most   vital 

grc  wth  and  expansion  of  our  N( 

on    this   continent.    For   thi 

atcnes  of  the  Republic  we  hoi 

though  on  his  simple  tombst( 

ajked  posterity  to  remember  hjlm  not  only  as  the  author  of 

the  Declaration  of  American  Ir  dependence  but  as  the  author 

of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom  and  as  the 

father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

KXAL  APoem^  or  dimociact  in  rrs  trvt  sense 

\  great  American,  a  great  statesman,  an  efficient  President, 
a  >upreme  patnot.  a  champion  of  rights  of  man  against  his 
exploiters,  a  real  apostle  of  democracy  in  the  broadest  and 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  let  us  i  ejoice  today  as  we  realize  that 
at  last  we  have  done  him  justice.  So  let  me  say:  All  honor 
to  the  Congresses,  its  commissions,  and  the  individual  Mem- 
b<?rs  of  these  Congresses  that  liad  the  courage  and  the  high 
sense  of  historical  justice  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  a 
permanent   symbol   here   on   the   Nation's  Capital   grounds. 

Now.  let  me  in  conclusion  saji  a  personal  word  that  involves 
my  participation  in  the  record  py  which  this  legislative  move- 
ment came  to  Its  consimimation.  as  I  feel  that  I  cannot  let 
tMs  opportunity  pass  without  paying  a  just  tribute  to  two 
Members  of  the  Congress — one  whose  chair  is  now  vacant  by 
d<ath  and  the  other  a  valian  Jeffersonian  who  introduced 
U:e  bill  and  fought  for  its  passive  to  the  very  end.  I  refer  to 
tke  late  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Byms  and  to  our  fellow  Member 
today.  John  J  Boylak.  the  honorable  Member  from  New 
York.    On  March  26, 1936.  JoH  »  J.  Bovlan  introduced  the  bill 


and  stood  nobly  on  gxiard  unt. 
Jcseph  W.  Byrns  I  feel  that  I 


it  was  passed.    To  Speaker 
owe  a  special  personal  tribute 


for  his  courtesy  in  calling  upon  me  to  preside,  as  a  veteran 
Jfffersozilan.  over  the  Commit  ,€«  of  the  Whole  for  tbe  con- 
si  deration  of  the  bill.    This  a  >pointment  came  to  me  from 


S|)eaker  Byrns  on  May  29. 1936. 


reported  the  bill,  and  it  passel  the  House  on  June  1,  1936. 
Jciseph  W.  Byrns'  participation  in  the  consideration  of  the 


biU  was  one  of  the  last  offlc 


during  the  night  of  June  3.  19 16. 
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er.  saber  rattling  and  tom-tom 
to  me  as  foolish  braggadocio. 


If  you  run  around  with  a  chip  nn  your  shoulder,  saying  ugly 
t lings  of  other  pt-oplf.  sr>r-r.»T  or  later  ycu  will  be  sure  to  be 
jiixed  up  in  a  t.ght  S*  n.^ible  per  pie  do  not  act  that  way; 
teople  lG\nng  peace  do  not  act  that  vay.  Nations,  as  well  as 
1  idividuals.  should  al.^o  not  act  that  ^vay.  Let  me  point  out  a 
few  things  that  I  con-sid-T  unfortunate. 

In  his  famous  bnde*^  speech  made  at  Chicago,  1937.  the 
I>resident  referred  to  the  'quarantining  of  pirate  nations." 
He  mentioned  no  nation.s  specifically,  but  Secretary  Hull,  who 
H  in  charge  of  our  foreiKn  relation.'?,  made  it  quite  clear  on 
the  following  day  that  Japan  and  Italy  were  the  nations  the 
I»resident  had  in  mind,  .^specifically  Japan.  Now.  much  as  we 
sz  Individuals  may  denounce  and  condemn  the  cold-blooded 
t'rutality  of  Japan  and  Italy  becau.se  of  theu-  invasion  of 
\/eaker  nations,  nevertheless,  as  a  nation,  the  United  States 
(f  America  is  on  friendly  terms  with  both  Italy  and  Japan. 
j.nd  -Since  we  are  on  friendly  terms  it  is  highly  improper  for 
cur  oucstandins  statesmen  to  insult  them. 

Later  on  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  did  an 
ionazing  thing.  He  broadcast  a  speech  across  the  Atlantic 
!o  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  This  speech  was  entitled 
America  Speaks.'  and  .specifically  recommended  to  Great 
Britain  that  stronger  ties  and  bonds  should  exist  between  the 
democracies  to  counter  the  ominous  and  bodeful  phalanx" 
of  fascism.  Secretary  Ickes  .stated  that  he  did  not  speak  as 
in  official  of  the  Governmrnt  but  as  a  private  citizen,  and 
ivas  merely  exercl.sing  his  right  in  that  capacity.  Does  any- 
one t)eUeve  that  the  government  of  the  Fascist  states  so  in- 
terpreted his  remarks.''  Naturally  they  construed  his  broad- 
cast as  the  utterance  of  one  of  the  outstanding  officials  in 
the  Government  of  our  country,  and.  as  such,  resented  it  as 
the  abusive  language  of  a  friendly  nalion. 

A  little  latpr  on  Harr>-  H.  Wcodnng.  Secretary  of  War,  felt 
he  ouKht  to  do  a  little  .-aber  rattling  on  h:s  own  hook,  and  so 
he  warned  the  totaiiiarian  states  that  unless  they  watched 
their  .-tep.  the  first  thine  thi^y  knew  the  democracies  would 
have  them  on  the  battit-fi-ld.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  .specificaily  inentioned  G-rniany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Again 
a  very  high-ranking  oiTicul  in  our  Government  had  heaped 
insults  upon  friendly  nation.s.  Ttus  was  the  third  time  in 
about  7  months  that  such  improper  conduct  had  been  in- 
dulged in  by  one  of  cur  liighest  officials. 

What  wa.s  the  re.sult  :•  Exactly  what  could  have  been  fore- 
seen. Mussolini  took  up  the  challenge:  "If  the  democracies 
want  a  war  of  docinne.s.  thf^y  can  have  it:  but."  he  added, 
"the  totalitarian  states  will  form  a  bloc  and  march  together 
to  the  end."  Nor  was  Mu.sochni  the  only  dictator  who  felt 
himself  aggricvtd.  Anger  and  amezement  were  registered  in 
unflattering  terms  in  tx)th  Germany  and  Japan.  Mussolini 
was  outspoken  in  his  denunciation  and  specifically  referred 
to  speeches  from  across  the  ocean,  aiming  at  the  speech  of 
Secretary  of  War  Woodnng  on  May  5.  1938.  Mussolini  also 
referred  to  the  pact  made  with  Great  Britain: 

T^e  agr«ement  between  London  and  Romo  l.<»  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  empires  and  extend.^  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ooan  A.s  it  i.s  our  Intention  to  respect  thU 
agreemt-m  scrupulou.slv,  and  as  wp  think  Britain  will  do  like- 
wise. It  may  be  thought  that  thi.s  agreement  will  be  lasting. 

So  there  you  have  the  picture.  In  my  humble  judgment, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  gainrd  by  the  shouting  of  in- 
sults to  {peaceful  nations  during  times  of  peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  trouble  that  it  can  bring  about,  but 
never  profit. 

It  is  the  same  sort  of  'hir.s;  that  helped  greatly  to  bring 
on  the  World  War.  European  nations  .sneered  and  snarled 
at  one  another  across  their  borders,  rattling  their  sabers  and 
beating  their  tom-toms,  un'ii.  in  the  end,  they  achieved  a 
frightful  war.  Do  the  people  of  cur  country  want  to  indulge 
in  the  same  fooli.sh  and  profitless  pa.stime  with  peaceful 
nations  durmg  times  of  pf^acf^''  I  think  not.  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  beUer  for  all  concerned  if  the  shaking  of  fists 
and  the  sticknig  out  of  tongues  were  no  longer  Indulged  in. 

We  are  a  p^^acful  pfOple  We  mind  out  own  business. 
We  a;e  not  looking  for  trouble,  but  if  trouble  is  brought  to 
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ns  we  shall  use  all  our  resources  to  meet  it.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  going  abroad  meddling  with,  or  mi>ang  in, 
the  politics  of  foreign  nations  and  attempting  to  settle  their 
internal  affairs.  It  has  long  been  a  well-established  policy 
that  the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation  concern  its  people,  and 
no  one  else,  and  that  each  nation  has  a  right  to  adopt  what- 
ever government  it  sees  fit.  Time  and  again  we  have  applied 
that  doctrine  ourselves.  During  our  great  Civil  >^'ar.  we 
would  not  tolerate  interference  from  abroad  with  our  in- 
ternal affairs.  We  should  bear  that  in  mind  at  the  present 
time  and  practice  the  same  policy  oiu-selves. 

As  the  Washington  News  well  said  in  a  recent  editorial — 

We  American*  say  we  want  to  be  neutral.  Congress,  Cabinet, 
press,  pulpit,  and  pubUc  forums  all  say  t^e  same  thing.  We  say 
we  don't  want  to  be  cavight  up  in  any  foreign  entanglemerits.  We 
Bay  we  want  peace.  Well,  let's  prove  It  by  sticking  a  little  bit 
cloeer  to  our  own  knitting. 

I  might  add  that  he  who  wants  to  fight  can  find  plenty 
of  wars  going  on  right  now  to  take  care  of  that  urge  and 
satisfy  him.  Let  him  go  wherever  he  wishes,  but  do  not 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  drag  the  rest  of  us  with  him. 

I  believe  that  our  mission  as  a  people  with  a  common 
cause,  democracy,  can  best  achieve  oiu:  objective  by  stick- 
ing close  to  home  and  minding  our  own  btisiness.  No  one 
has  ever  successfully  conducted  his  own  affairs  by  minding 
the  affairs  of  someone  else.  Meddling  in  others'  affairs 
inevitably  results  in  some  outsider  meddling  in  yoiu-s.  There 
are  plenty  of  problems  for  us  to  solve  here  at  home.  Let 
us  concentrate  on  those  first,  and  in  oiu-  foreign  affairs  let 
us  adhere  to  the  policy  so  often  expressed  by  two  of  our 
greatest  Presidents — George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son—"Pleasant  relations  with  all,  entangling  alliances  with 
none." 
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Mr.  AMLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  refer 
to  a  portion  of  my  record  in  this  body  which  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  as  a  new  Member  in  1931,  the 
first  complete  Investigation  of  the  activities  of  the  Power 
Trust  In  the  United  States  was  being  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  disclosures  then  being 
made  were  so  incredible  that  the  people  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  believe  them.  In  a  speech  in  this  body  on  April 
6,  1932,  I  listed  some  of  the  fictitious  wTlte-ups  of  the  power 
companies  in  this  country  amounting  to  $919,165,027,  a  large 
part  of  which  were  made  by  the  Insull  companies  and  Elec- 
tric Bond  ii  Share.  At  that  time  I  received  many  letters 
from  shareholders  and  minor  ofBcials  in  these  companies, 
protesting  my  statements  and  challenging  their  accuracy. 
Not  long  after  that  the  Insull  empire  collapsed,  and  the 
people  were  forced  to  conclude  that  not  only  were  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  fhidings  accurate  but  they  had  prob- 
ably been  able  to  uncover  only  a  pert  of  the  crooked  work 
that  had  been  going  on  for  many  years. 

What  was  perhaps  even  more  shocking  to  the  average 
man  was  to  learn  that  not  only  were  Investors  being  mulcted 
of  billions  of  dollars  through  fictitious  write  ups  but  that 
utility  services  were  costing  the  American  people  approxi- 
mately $750,000,000  a  year  more  than  was  Justified. 

I  refer  to  my  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  adequate  appropriations  for  the  continuation  of  the 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Investigation  on  March  5,  1932, 
page  5324:  and  April  6.  1932,  page  7611.  because  I  received 
requests  for  25,000  copies  of  these  speeches  from  people 
wholly  outside  my  own  district  and  State.  I  therefore  feel 
justified  in  taking  some  small  pert  of  the  credit  for  the 
great  progress  that  the  New  Deal  has  made  in  the  T.  V.  A., 
In  rural  electrification,  and  in  the  other  measures  designed 
to  provide  the  American  consumer  with  electric  current  at 
a  fair  price. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  address  myself  particularly  to  the 
work  of  the  Rural  Electrification  /Ldmlnistration.  Up  to  the 
present  time  this  agency  has  loaneci  approximately  $90,000,000 
to  self- liquidating  projects.  The  present  session  of  Congress 
included  $40,000,000  more  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
and  $100,000,000  in  the  emergency  relief  bill  just  passed.  It 
should  be  noted  that  while  these  sums  are  flgtu^  as  money 
that  the  Government  is  spending,  more  properly  it  is  not 
being  spent,  but  loaned  on  self-hquidating  rural  electrifica- 
tion projects.  Eventually  the  money  involved  will  be  repaid 
to  the  Government  with  relatively  small  losses. 

Electrification  of  rural  areas  has  proceeded  rapidly  in  this 
country  since  the  establishment  of  the  R.  E.  A.  a  little  over 
3  years  ago.  Four  years  ago  II  percent  of  all  American  farm 
hom^  were  electrified;  approximately  18  percent  are  elec- 
trified today.  The  R  E.  A.  has  stimulated  private  companies 
in  the  construction  of  rural  lines  with  excellent  resuJts  for 
the  farmers.  In  the  past  3  years  the  R.  E.  A.  has  built  38,000 
miles  of  new  rural  lines,  while  all  the  private  companies 
combined  have  built  88,000.  In  1933  and  1934  combined,  the 
private  companies  served  only  34,000  new  customers.  In  the 
3  years  after  the  establishment  of  R.  E.  A.  they  added 
more  than  300.000  new  customers.  While  a  majority  of  the 
new  construction  has  been  done  by  the  private  utilities,  it 
seems  certain  that  they  would  have  done  very  little  building 
in  the  past  3  or  4  years,  had  the  R,  E.  A.  not  been  prepared 
to  move  rapidly  away  if  they  failed  to  do  so. 

Private  utilities  seem  to  share  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ments of  imperialistic  countries.  They  have  tended  to  re- 
gard certain  areas  as  their  own.  whether  they  developed  them 
or  not.  and  in  the  same  way  they  have  tended  to  recognize 
each  other's  territorial  rights.  If  a  certain  utility  could  not 
come  to  terms  with  the  farmers  in  a  certain  area,  it  could 
bo  reasonably  certain,  under  its  working  agreements,  that 
no  other  utility  would  enter  the  area  over  its  head.  As  a 
result,  the  farmers  had  to  accept  whatever  terms  the  utilities 
offered,  no  matter  how  unreasonable  or  extortionate,  or  do 
without  electricity.  It  was  largely  for  this  rea.son  that  89 
percent  of  the  American  farms  were  unelectrifled  when  the 
R.  E.  A.  was  established — a  sorry  record,  indeed,  when  we 
remember  that  in  countries  like  Holland  and  Switzerland 
farm  homes  were  100  percent  electrified,  and  in  Norway. 
Sweden.  Germany,  and  Prance  electrification  ranged  from  50 
to  90  percent. 

After  the  R.  E,  A.  was  set  up,  the  utilities  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  there  was  an  agency  in  th'i  field  which 
did  not  consider  itself  bound  by  these  gentlemen's  agree- 
ments between  the  companies.  In  view  of  the  utilities'  re- 
fusal to  do  anything  before  the  Government  got  into  the 
field,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the  R.  E.  A.  full  credit  for  the 
increase  in  rural  electrification,  from  11  percent  to  18  per- 
cent, that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  3  years.  These  were 
depression  years,  years  in  which  the  private  companies  woxild 
have  declined  to  expand  their  activities  but  for  fear  that 
the  Goverimient  would  do  the  job  if  they  did  not. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  that  the  R.  E.  A.  has  built,  it 
has  started  a  great  many  others,  only  to  have  private  com- 
panies cut  in  and  take  them  over,  under  State  utility  laws 
whose  drafting  they  had  influenced.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, has  not  particularly  concerned  Itself  about  whether  the 
private  utilities  or  the  R.  E.  A.  should  furnish  the  farmer 
with  electric  service,  so  long  as  It  was  furnished. 

With  the  appropriations  made  by  the  present  Congress,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  within  a  few  years  rural  electrification 
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a  part  of  the  New  D«al 


In  thbi  country  will  exceed  25  p«rcent.  and  It  could  un- 
doubte^dly  be  crowded  far  beyond  that  level. 

The  R  E.  A.  IS.  of  course,  only 
power  program. 

Of  this  program,  the  creation  bf  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  will  probably  be  rememsered  In  future  yeers  as 
the  greatest  single  achievement  o^  the  New  Deal.  It  will 
directly  affect  not  only  the  Uvea  ar  d  living  standards  of  the 
2.2CX).000  people  now  living  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  but  also 
those  of  an  additional  6.000,000  p<jople  who  will  be  reached 
by  the  cheap  yardstick  rates 

The  utilities  now  Insist  that  they 
anyway,  but  the  consumers  have  riot  forgotten  how  bitterly 
they  fought  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  establl-shment  of  these  yard- 
stick rates.     Residential  consumers 
western  State,  pay  from  50  percen 


their  electricity  than  Tennessee  V^Uey  consumers;  the  Ten 
nessee  Valley  farmers  pay  about 
power  than  do  urban  consumers: 


common  to  charge  the  farmer  at  hast  50  percent  more  than 
the  urban  rate.  and.  in  addition,  toj  demand  his  assistance  In  | 
constructing  the  power  line 

The  New  Deal  power  program  hks  also  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  operating  efficiency 
mary  to  regard  a  cost  of  $1,500  to  %4 
figure  for  power-line  construction. 


gathered  up  and  put  into  use  the   most  efficient  construction 


ilities.  under  the  stimulus 


techniques ,  with  the  result  that  $1 
ered  adequate,  and  in  some  places  1 
for  as  low  as  $600  a  mile. 

In  the  past  3  years  the  private  u 
of  the  Government's  determlnatl<kn  to  see  that  American 
citizens  should  be  able  to  buy  elect:  Iclty  at  a  price  they  could 
afford  to  pay,  have  greatly  exparded  their  operations,  cut 
their  charges,  and  offered  more  reasonable  terms  to  farmers 
who  wi.ihed  to  have  electric  power  Drought  In 


would  have  reduced  rates 


in  Iowa,  an  average  Mld- 
to  100  percent  more  for 


one-third  more  for  their 
whereas  elsewhere  it   is 


I^)^merly  it  was  custo- 
,000  a  mile  as  a  reasonable 
R.  E.  A.  engineers  have 


000  a  mile  is  now  consld- 
nes  have  been  constructed 


:he  trail  for  the  exten.slon 

cost-H,  have  lightened  or 

ments  that  have  so  long 


The  public  agencies  have  blazed 
of  services,  have  cut  construction 
eliminated  the  heavy  initial  inves 
blocked  the  use  of  electricity  on  |arms,  and  have  set  rates 
at  a  flgure  which  penmltied  thoamnds  of  families  to  enjoy 
ttie  advantages  of  cheap  power  whcj  would  otherwise  even  now 
be  living  in  the  days  of  their  grand  fa th<>rs.  so  far  as  comfort, 
convenience,  and  efficiency  are  corcemed. 


Total  of   Appropriations,   Seventy-fifth   Congress, 

Third  Session 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


I 


REMARKS 


HON.  CLARENCIC  CANNON 

OF   MISSOl'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day 

Mr. 


3/  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 


Congress. 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri 
man  of  the  Commlftee  on  Appropriations 
to  present  a  statement  of  the  appropriations 
session  of  Congress  Just  closed 
to  show  the  Budget  estimates  suhmHtted 
the  final  action  thereon  by  the 

Persistent,  exaggerated  statemetits 
the  close  of  the  present  session 
and  in  the  Cohcressionai.  Rxcori 
public  mind  to  the  liellef  that  morp 
been  appropriated  at  this  session 
that  nearly  all  of  this  amount 
taxpayers  oX  the  United  States  would 


aid 


ind 


rei  resented 


Speaker,  as  acting  ch&lr- 

It  becomes  my  duty 

made  during  the 

In  connection  therewith 

by  the  Executive  and 


have  appeared  befbre 

afterward  in  the  press 

endeavoring  to  lead  the 

than  $13,000,000,000  had 

leaving  the  impression 

the  bill  that  the 

have  to  foot  in  the  next 


fl.scal  year  by  taxation  and  bnrrnwinpr.  The?*  misleading 
.statements  place  the  n«'Xi  year's  deficit  at  $8,000,000,000  and 
paint  such  a  discouraRing  and  gloomy  fiscal  outlook  for  the 
Govf'rnment  and  mr  people  tliat,  if  any  substantial  number 
of  p«:^rsons  believed  thrm,  recovcn,-  \vr)Uld  either  t>e  blighted  or 
defeated  altogethf-r  before  it  could  B?t  well  started.  Fortu- 
nately, the  great  niajonty  of  the  American  people  still  retain 
th»'ir  powers  of  di.scernment.  They  recognize  that  this  is  an 
election  year. 

They  recognize  that  thf^  reactionary  forc^^.s  of  the  Reput>- 
Lican  Party  have  no  is.^ues  upor^.  which  to  base  a  political 
cajnpaign.  They  sense  this  hopeless  endeavor  of  these  forces 
10  build  up  an  issue  by  exagceraling  the  total  of  appropria- 
tions which  have  been  mad"  and  confu.sing  the  public  mind 
as  to  the  statas  of  Federal  finances.  The  American  people 
will  not  be  deluded  or  mi.sled  by  the  prophets  of  despair  who 
typify  the  do-nothinK  and  'let  nature  take  it.s  course"  policy 
of  the  Republican  Par'y  The  laboring  and  farming  and 
other  sections  of  our  people  are  familiar  with  that  policy 
through  their  sufffr.ngs  and  di.'^appomtments  under  the 
Hoover  administration  Th*-'se  exaggerated  statements  of 
appropriations  need  unm.a--k!r,g.  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  lib^Tal  Republicans  voted  for  the  relief 
and  recovery  appropriations  enacted  at  the  pa.st  session  to 
carry  out  the  program  advocated  by  President  Roo-sevelt  to 
relieve  unemplcj-ment.  to  rt;m,ulate  purchasing  power,  to 
revive  bu.sine.ss  activity,  to  raise  farm  income,  and  to  Improve 
the  working  and  living  conditions  of  our  people. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  aggregate  of  all  appropriations 
made  during  a  session  of  Congress,  including  in  that  aggre- 
gate those  appropriations  wliich  are  of  a  permanent  nature 
and  continue  automatically  without  annual  review  by  Con- 
gress, is  easily  rnisunder>t(x>d  and  can  readily  be  misleading 
to  those  who  do  not  h.ive  ome  faniil.iirity  with  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Government  unless  the  total  is  made  ex- 
plicit m  it.s  effect  upon  the  gmernl  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  turn  upon  the  tixpayer  A  statem.ent  of  the 
total  of  all  appropriations  mat!  -  at  a  single  session  of  Con- 
gress 'ihows  the  responsibility  rt  tl-,a;  .ses.sion  In  conferring 
autlionty  to  expend  monry  a.s  reflected  through  those  appro- 
prlation.-i,  whether  i'  be  public  money  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  trust  funds  for  which  the  Government  acts  as 
trustee  but  which  do  not  come  through  Federal  taxation. 
The  statement  of  gro.ss  upvTopnutions  Includes  all  appropria- 
Uons,  whether  chargeable  atiain.st  the  general  revenues,  the 
postal  revenues,  trust-fund  moneys,  or  other  receipts.  It 
includes  appropriations  for  tlie  fiscal  year  to  end  June  30, 
1939,  as  well  as  appmpnation.s  !o  ^upph'ment  those  previously 
made  for  the  fl.scal  year  to  -nd  on  June  30,  1938,  and  for  prior 
fiscal  years.  As  cur  expenditures  and  revenues  arc  compared 
on  a  12-month  fiscal-year  basis  extending  from  July  1  of  one 
calendar  year  to  June  30  of  the  next,  there  should  be  no 
confusion  of  the  total  appropriations  made  during  a  single 
session  of  Congress  '  which  includes  appropriations  for  several 
fiscal  years*  with  our  estimated  or  actual  expenditures  during 
a  single  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  the  total  of  appropriations 
for  any  session  of  Congre.ss  and  the  expenditures  for  any 
given  fiscal  year  are  vastly  different  sets  of  figures  that  should 
be  carefully  analyzed  in  their  relative  usage  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

The  allegations  heretofore  made  that  this  session  was 
responsible  for  the  appropriation  of  more  than  $13,000,000,- 
000  contain  elements  that  have  no  place  in  a  statement  of 
appropriations  and  they  also  fail  to  segregate  trust  funds 
and  postal  appropriations  that  should  be  deducted  in  pr2- 
senting  to  the  American  people  the  figures  that  represent 
the  cost  of  Government  to  them  from  our  general  revenues. 
The  $13,000,000,000  statement  includes  numerous  reappro- 
priations  which  have  heretofore  been  counted  in  previous 
sessions  of  Congress  among  the  total  appropriations  of  those 
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sessions.  To  count  them  again  is  to  pyramid  the  appro- 
priations. The  $13,000,000,000  statement  also  includes  $700,- 
000  000  in  alleged  appropriations  that  will  not  exist  nor  the 
amount  of  which  will  be  known  until  they  become  available 
with  the  beginning  of  new  fiscal  years  in  the  future  at  which 
time  they  will  take  their  place  in  the  total  of  appropriations 
of  those  years;  to  count  them  now  is  to  erect  the  entire 
p>Tamid  and  then  compute  them  again  year  by  year  in  the 
future  by  taking  off  a  stone  at  a  tUne.  The  thirteen-billion 
sutement  includes  over  $1,000,000,000  of  trust-fund  moneys 
not  raised  by  Federal  taxation  or  borrowings  but  most  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  unemployment  trust  fund  made 
up  of  moneys  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
by  the  various  States  as  the  result  of  State  taxation  for  the 
administration  of  State  unemployment-compensation  laws 
and  held  and  Invested  at  Interest  by  the  United  States  as 
trustee  and  paid  out  to  the  States  when  needed  by  them 
for  the  payment  of  unemplosmaent  compensation  to  persons 
out  of  work  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  State  laws. 
The  $13,000,000,000  statement  also  includes  postal  appro- 
priations. 98  percent  of  which  will  be  paid  from  the  revwiues 
coUected  by  the  Postal  Service  frwn  the  sale  of  stamps, 
postal  cards,  money  orders,  parcel-post  revenue,  and  other 
sources.  The  postal  revenues  are  not  included  among  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government  and  the  transactions 
of  the  Postal  Service  enter  the  Federal  Budget  set-up  only 
to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  surplus  or  a  deficit  in  postal 
operations.  In  the  case  of  a  deficit  the  general  revenues  of 
the  Government  are  charged  with  the  amount  of  the  deficit. 
In  the  case  of  a  surplus,  the  general  revenues  are  credited 
with  the  surplus  amount.  The  $13,000,000,000  statement 
even  includes  the  amount  of  $300,000,000  in  bonds  recently 


authorized  to  be  Issued  by  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority to  raise  money  for  low-cost  housing  and  slum  clear- 
ance, though  these  bonds  are  secured  by  liens  uixin  the 
property  and  vrill  not  be  a  Tieasury  cost  to  the  Government. 
Tliis  same  statement  also  includes  loans  which  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  can  make  available  from 
funds  at  its  disposal  for  rural  electrification  and  funds  which 
the  F^iblic  Works  Administration  may  use  to  make  loans  for 
non -Federal  public  works,  after  it  has  made  loans  and  they 
have  been  repaid,  by  using  the  repaid  proceeds  to  make 
further  loans.  I  mention  all  of  these  factors  to  show  the 
stretching,  duplication,  and  pyramiding,  and  projection  of 
figures  that  ha\'e  been  resorted  to  in  an  effort  to  befuddle 
the  public  understanding  as  to  what  this  Congress  has  done 
with  respect  to  appropriations. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  Representative  in  Con- 
gress to  see  that  his  constituency  understands  clearly  the 
purposes  for  which  public  money  has  been  appropriated. 
It  means  nothing  to  the  average  citizen  to  be  told  that  such 
and  such  an  appropriation  act  carried  a  particular  sum  of 
money  but  it  does  mean  something  to  him  to  be  advised  of 
the  objective  purposes  for  which  that  money  was  made  avail- 
able. In  order  that  the  appropriations  made  during  the  ses- 
sion just  closed  may  be  set  forth  in  the  clearest  manner  pos- 
sible, I  shall  insert  at  this  pc^nt  a  statement  showing  the 
total  for  the  session,  segregated  by  the  fiscal  years  for  which 
the  amounts  have  been  granted  and  arranged  by  general 
purposes,  to  indicate  the  major  objectives  for  which  the 
money  is  provided.  These  figures  are  preliminary  and  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  and  do  not  include  appropriations  which 
may  have  been  made  In  private  relief  acts,  usually  a  very 
minor  amount: 


Tabu  I. — Classification,  according  to  major  purposes  and  by  fiscal    years,   of   appropriations    mad*   during   the 

Seventy-ftfth  Congress 

third   aeaifion   of   the 

Purpose 

IIW7  and  prior  fiscal 
years 

IOS'n,  currt-nt  fifwal 
year 

19;iH,  ensuing  fiscal 
your 

Total 

Work  relief,  relief,  and  public  wt^rks  - - 

Kniorgnicy  appropriation.^.  — 
Civilian  C'otmervatiori  C'or|M» 
Gen<>ral  public  works- -n-gular  appn>- 
pnatiotiH 

_  - 

$250,  000,  000.  00 

'  $2,  703,  nO.«),  000  00 
»  248,  331,  (X>0  00 

«  .^.'vO,  123,932  00 

$2,  053,  605.  000  00 
248,  331,000  IK) 

280.  (XX1  00 

550,  403,  932,  00 

Total,    Work     Relief,    Public 
Works,    and    Civilian    Con- 

250,  280,  000  00 

3.  502,  059,  932  00 

3,  752,  339.  932.  (Ml 

,    , 

Pocia!  Rocurity  Art.   

\'etoraiiH'  Aiiiu  mist  rat  ion. 

$1,  8M,  000.  00 

3,  500,  tKXI  00 

♦  710,  420.  (XX).  00 

•  517,  917,  5(K).  00 

715,  774,000  00 
54  7,  917,  600.  00 

National  Defense: 

Militarv  hrfitablichmcnt   -__...-. 

1,921,  R75.  00 
2,  (>03,  486.  01 

'460,201,254.  00 
'  580,  556,  744.  (X) 

462,  123,  129  00 

Ka\y 

589,  160,  230  01 

Total,  national  defense 

4,525,3(11.  01 

1,  046,  757,  99K.  00 

1,  051,  283,  359.  01 

»  Consists  of  $1,425,000,000  for  Works  Progress  Administration  (8  months  ba.sis) ;  $75,000,000  for  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration; $175,000,000  for  Farm  Security  Administration;  $965,000,000  for  Public  Works  Administration;  $26,000,000  for  Federal 
post  oflices,  etc.;  $6,000,000  for  PuertoRico  Iteconstruction  Administration;  and  $32,605,000  for  other  agencies  for  administrative 
expenaes.  In  addition  $100,000,000  i»  made  available  from  Recouatruction  Finance  Corporation  funds  for  rural  electrification 
loans,  the  power  of  tlie  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  to  issue  PYderally  guaranteed  bonds  is  increased  by  $300,000,000,  and  the  Public 
Works  Administration  is  authorized  to  use  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  securities  for  the  makiag  of  further  loans  up  to  $400,000,000. 

'  Reappropriation  of  $28,000,000  made  available  in  addition  to  this  sum. 

•  Exclusive  of  general  public  works  for  militarv  establishment,  Navy,  and  Veterans'  Admini-stration  included  under  those  heads. 
Inchides  $40,000,000  direct  appropriation  for  rural  electrification  loans,  $201, .500,000  for  roads  and  grade-crossing  elimination; 
$183,020,000  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control;  $40,000,000  for  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  $65,270,432  for  Reclamation 
wServicv,  Indian  Service,  and  National  Park  Service  projects;  and  $20,333,500  for  misoellaneous  projects.  In  addition,  $24,025,000 
of  reappropriations  and  $18,000,000  of  Works  Progress  Administration  funds  made  available  for  rivers  and  hartwrs  and  flood  control. 

*  Includes  $329,300,000  under  Social  Security  Board,  $8,320,000  under  Cliildren's  Bureau,  $11,000,000  under  Public  Health 
Service,  $1,800,000  under  Bureau  of  Education,  $360,000,000  for  old  age  reserve  account.  lu  addition  to  the  latter  sum. 
$115,00io,000  is  made  available  by  reappropriation. 

*  Includes  general  puhUc  works  of  $4,500,0<X). 

•  Includes  general  public  works  of  $10,269,880.     In  addition  reappropriations  of  $4,250,474  are  made  available. 

» Includes  general  public  works  of  $11,129,000.     In  addition  reappropriations  of  $4,081,200  are  made  available. 
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major  purposes  and  by  fiscal    years,   of   apprnpriations    made   during    the    third   sesnon    of   the 
Seventy-fifth.  Congress — <::ontmued 


P'^rp-'se 


Pr>^.t.•li  ^iTvioe  ■  rh,ariz«^ahle  in  the 
ftiii.  ,  ?  f  .S77:>,(K)0,<H)0  to  Prjtttal 
>.T ■.   ■■<<  rcN'onur^       . . . 

A<.';.»tH ';(■«■  til  atjriciiltuiT 

Ji.f'Ki!'',  c'i.Htoii)^,  aud  internal  revc- 

I-t'(lfral  «Miiploy»><>-s'  rt?tircnicnt  fund, 
(io\  tTimieiit  «har<» .  ... 

Iia:lr")i'i  I'tiiiiloyt-t-s'  rftin-nient  fund 

Int«Tf>t  "!i  tilt'  puhhc  deht-- 

Puhhr  iiht  retirement  funds  (from 
oriiinarv   riTeiiitu  _    

Tnift  fund  ap{»ro[)nation«,  includina; 
that  part  nf  District  of  C'ohimbia 
eTjxMi.M-s  chargeahle  to  Diatnct  of 
of  C'oluinNia  revenues . . 

All  other  activities  of  the  Govern- 
nicnt  not  herein tjeforf  classi{ie<l,  in- 
cluding exj>ensos  of  the  legislative 
hranrh,  executive  Departtnenta, 
connni.'wionM,  etc.,  the  judiciary, 
and  for  Rrants  to  States,  etc, 

InrurrfMl  exprns«i  for  all  agencies,  in 
rinding     judgments     and     audite<l 
elaiiiKH,    except    postal    and    trust 
funds 


CimRstotal.  including  post*]  and 
tru.Hl  fund  appropriatinns. 
Less  trust  fund  appropriations  pay 
al'le  from  trust   fund   receipts  and 
that   [»art   (?775.O(X>,0OOi   of  p<i«tai 
approjinations  estimated  to  he  j^ay 
able  from  postal  n»venuea 


Net  amount  chargeable  against 
the  general  fund 


fa  111 


•  Includes  $94.28,'). 404. 73  to 
Act.  $2.()00,(XX)  for  insect  pest  eradic 

•  fonsisls  of  $30,000,000  for 
domestic  consumption  of  aghcultura 
direct  V>enefit  to  agriculture,  $212, 
farm  mortgages,  and  $345,000,000  for 
b  reappropriated  an<l  made  available 
of  $2.1,500,000  are  made  available  for 

'•  Include«  $40,561,886.43  for 
penMAtion^ 

"  Includes  $50,000,000  for  refun|d 

"  Consists  of  appropriations  as 
tni.«t  fund  receipts,  investment  of 
of  trust  receipts  for  the  benefit  of 

"  Kxclusive  of  any  amount  (es 


$27 
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1937  and  prior  fiscal 
years 


$106,313.  56 


1938,  current  fiscal 
year 


?2,  123,  51 
•  155,  235,  40  L  73 

'0  45,  OGl,  KSr..  43 


84.  029.  65 


424,  844.  13 


1939,  (■'■-•';-£;  fiscal 


Total 


«7n3,  ?j?.-2.  7:17  no 
»  >7n,  :,:i'J,  •JbS.  00 

n  100  7.'.o  noo  00 

7.'i.  lOti,  •«(«>  00 
II  H,  2."i(),  iMU)  (M) 
976.  (MX),  000.  00 


58: 


.15,  ooa  00 


"  1   022,  819.  464.  00 


341.839  93 


15.  823,  076  05 


7,  9G8,  806.  67 


524.  922.  179   86 


IS,  209,  259.  19 


190,  343.  21 


18,018,  915.  98 


?793,  411,  474.  07 
1,025,  775,  392.  73 

145.811,  886.  43 

75,  106,  600.  00 
IIK,  2.'.0.  (HK).  00 
976,  000,  OOO  00 

587,  515,  000.  00 


1,  023,  328,  337.  78 


533.  232,  826.  46 


15,  823,076.  05 


466,  99<^,  726.  48 


427,  267.  64 


466,  571,  458.  84 


10,  876,  391,  398.  i.6 


1.  797,  819,  464.  00 


9,  07*=S,  .'7!,  931.  S6 


11,361,  509,  384.  53 


1.  798,  437,  074.  85 


!'  9,  563,  162,  309.  GS 


restore  capital  stock  of  Commodity  Credit  CorTKiratinn.  .$39,7.'>0,O(X)  for  payments  under  the  Sugar 
fction  and  control,  and  S19,200,0<X)  on  account  of  reduction  m  interest  on  farm  iiiortgages. 
tenancy,  $48,000,000  for  ."^ugar  Act,  $147, (XK), 000  for  encouragement  of  exportation  and 
commo<iitie«  \30  percent  customs  receipts  fund;,  $59,'^39.9'^'^   for  departmental  activities  of 
,000  for  parity  payments  to  agricultural  prijdurfr«,  S2S,70O,o<X)  for  reduction  in  inU-rest  on 
soil  conserv-ation  and  domestic  allotment  payinents.     Ir.  ii.idiln  >ii  to  the  latter  sum,  $155,000,0(X) 
for  the  same  purposes.      In  addition  to  tfie  foregoing  direct  ai^iiropnations,  reappropriationa 
carrying  into  effect  the  Federal  Crop  In.^urance  Act. 
reljunding  to  certain  States  portions  of  the  Federal  employers'  lax  f  t  1936    unemployment  com- 
ing processing  and  cotton  and  tobacco  taxes. 

follows:   $42,866,052  from    District    of    Columhi.a  revenues,   S  130,064,272  from    mi.scellaneous 
,101,640  from  interest  earned  on  investments  from    -1  \-A^r  reserve  account,  and  8822,787,500 
une.mplovment  trust  fund. 
ted  at  $1,000,000)  carried  in  miscellaneous  private  nli.f  arr..3. 


tima 


It  wUJ  be  noted  from  the  foreKDlng  table  that,  after  de- 
ducting the  trust -fund  appropriations  chargeable  sigainst 
trust-fund  receipts  and  that  part  lof  the  cost  of  the  Postal 
Senrice  estimated  to  be  met  from  Ihe  postal  revenues,  there 
has  been  a  total  of  appropriations  ^tiring  the  session  charge- 
able against  the  ceneral  fund  of 
162.30968.  This  is  the  total  of 
session  and  covers  not  one  but  three  different  fiscal  years. 
Eliminating  the  supplemental  anc  deficiency  amounts  for 
the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938.  tt|ere  remains  for  the  new 
fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1  next 
1939.  a  total  of  $9,078,571,934.86. 

The  total  for  the  session  of  $91563.162.309.68  is  charac- 
terized  by   enlarged    amounts  for    three   major    purposes: 
Funds  for  work  relief,  relief,  and    mblic  works  for  the  pur 
pose    of    relieving    imemplosmaent .    Increasing    purchasing 
power  of  the  wage  earner,  and  simulating  industry;  funds 


the  Treasxiry  of  $9,563. 
the  re8ponsil)ility  of  the 


and  ending  on  June  30, 


for  assisting  agriculture  by  making 
adoptms  approved  farm  practices 


payments  to  farmers  for 
to  conserve  the  soil  and 


to  assist  in  restoring  farm  income:  and  funds  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  national  defense  by  an  enlarged  build- 
ing program  for  the  Navy  and  the  improvement  of  the 
defense  equipment  of  the  Army. 

The  causes  of  the  recession  in  business  commencing  In 
the  fall  of  1937  and  continuing,  though  in  abated  form  at 
this  time,  are  clearly  and  concusely  .set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  to  Congress  of  April  14,  1938.  Briefly 
stated,  overprtxluction  in  many  lines  of  industry  piled  up 
surpluses  of  goods  which  thf^  consuming  public  could  not 
absorb  because  purchasing  power  had  not  kept  up  with 
production.  Production  con.sequently  fell  off  and  unemploy- 
ment resulted.  The  President  in  that  message  set  forth  a 
program  of  P^ederal  assistance  through  funds  for  work  re- 
lief and  public  works  to  stimulate  industrial  employment 
and  to  furnish  temporary  emplo>-ment  pending  the  revival 
of  private  emploj-ment  sufSciently  to  absorb  the  unemployed 
workers. 
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Out  of  the  total  of  $9,563,162,309.68  appropriated  at  the 
past  session,  the  sum  of  $3,752,339,932,  or  approximately  39 
percent,  is  carried  for  work  relief  on  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  projects  through  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, the  National  You'.h  Administration,  and  the  Civilian 
Conser\'ation  Corps,  for  Federal  public  works  through  the 
regular  Federal  agencies  and  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  Federal  and  non-Federal  public  works 
through   the  Public   Works  Administration. 

In  addition  to  this  sum  the  power  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  to  issue  bonds  to  obtain  funds  for  making 
loans  to  State  and  local  housing  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
low-cost  housing  and  slum  clearance  is  increased  by  S300.000.- 
000,  this  will  provide  stimulation  for  local  building,  furnish 
employment  to  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  and  result  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies  and  materials  of  every  character  used 
in  the  construction  industry.  There  is  further  provided  a 
sum  of  SIOO.000.000  from  R.  F.  C.  loan  funds  for  rural  electn- 
ficiation  loans  which  is  largely  for  construction  purposes. 
In  addition,  while  not  segregated  into  the  general  total  for 
public  works  of  all  kinds,  there  are  scattered  throughout  the 
various  appropriations  for  the  many  Federal  agencies  small 
sums  for  minor  construction  and  repair,  and  large  sums  for 
the  construction  of  naval  vessels  and  Army  and  Navy  public 
work.s — included  in  the  national  defense  total.  A  substantial 
amount  will  be  expended  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission from  funds  aliTady  appropriated  in  furtherance  of 
the  building  up  of  a  merchant  marine  through  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  merchant  vessels  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  All  of  these  funds  should  pro\ide  employment 
directly  at  the  site  of  the  work  and  indirectly  through  the 
employment  of  persons  in  producing  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  to  be  usf>d  at  the  site,  in  a  total  number,  for  varj'ing 
periods  depending  upon  the  program  on  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, of  approximately  5,000.000  persons.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  Federal  agencies  are  inaugurating  the  several 
programs  has  already  had  a  stimulating  effect.  Ftmds  are 
being  allotted  speedily,  contracts  and  plans  are  in  prepara- 
tion, orders  will  soon  flow  into  comm.ercial  channels,  workers 
will  be  summoned  to  the  sites,  and  the  economic  fabric  of 
America  will  respond  with  a  spirit  of  reuval  that  will  cause 
dismay  in  the  camps  of  the  prophets  of  gloom. 

With  the  decline  in  industrial  production  and  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power  among  wage  earners  there  came  also  a 
decline  in  farm  income.  Prices  of  agricultural  products 
dropped  lower  on  a  proportionate  basis  than  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  which  the  farmer  had  to  buy.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  decrease  in  the  farm  income  has  been  greater 
than  the  decrease  in  the  income  of  other  classes  of  citizens. 
At  no  single  session  of  Congress  has  so  much  beneficial  legis- 
lation been  enacted  to  assist  the  farmer.  The  total  of  ap- 
propriations which  are  of  direct  benefit  to  agriculture  amounts 
to  $1,025,775,392.73  for  the  session.  The  details  of  this  sum 
will  be  found  in  notes  8  and  9  in  the  table  which  I  have  previ- 
ously inserted  in  this  statement.  In  addition  to  this  direct 
sum,  there  will  be  available  from  appropriations  previously 
made,  and  now  reappropriated.  a  total  of  approximately 
$180,000,000,  and  for  relief  purposes,  by  way  of  loans  and 
grants  for  needy  persons  in  the  rural  areas,  a  further  amount 
of  $175,000,000  is  provided.  All  of  these  sums  together  make 
a  total  of  more  than  $1,380,000,000  which  will  be  of  assistance 
to  agriculture  in  one  form  or  another.  Of  this  latter  amount 
the  sum  of  $825,000,000  is  available  for  direct  assistance  to 
farmers  and  agricultural  producers  in  the  form  of  payments 
and  otherwise,  including  costs  of  administration,  and  con- 
sists of  $48,000,000  under  the  Sugar  Act.  $500,000,000  tmder 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  for  the 
conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  land  resources,  and 
$277,000,000  for  agricultural  price  adjustment  payments — 
parity. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a  s3nTipathetic  and  active 
part  in  making  .suitable  provision  for  the  advancement  and 
protection  of  the  great  agricultural  industry  of  the  Nation. 
As  cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee   on  Agricultural  Appro- 


priations of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  formu- 
lation and  guidance  of  the  regular  agncultural  appropria- 
tion bill  was  my  particular  duty  and  responsibility.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiency  Appropriations 
I  succeeded  in  having  adopted  by  way  of  amendment  from 
the  floor  of  the  House,  the  t  quitable  provision  appropriat- 
ing $212,000,000  for  the  making  of  parity  payments. 

Tlie  unsettled  condition  of  world  affairs  and  the  arma- 
ment policies  of  important  foreign  powers  has  made  it  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  reexamine  its  national-de- 
fen.se  equipment.  The  President  on  January  28,  1938.  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  setting  forth  the  needs  for  such  a 
program  for  both  the  Navy  and  Army.  There  has  been 
enacted  at  this  session  a  naval  expansion  program  covering 
a  period  of  10  years  and  initial  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  commencement  of  a  r>art  of  the  vessels  provided 
by  this  new  law.  Appropriations  have  also  been  recom- 
mended and  provided  for  additional  defense  equipment  for 
the  Army.  The  total  appropriated  at  the  past  session  for 
national  defense  is  $1,051,283,359.01.  This  is  a  large  amount 
and  one  which  many  thoughtful  citizens  wish  could  be 
smaller  but  the  part  of  precaution  dictates  that  we  should 
be  in  a  position  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  aggressions 
of  any  foreign  power.  With  our  long  expanse  of  coast  line 
dotted  with  large  and  important  cities  and  with  Alaska,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  protect,  we 
can  do  no  less  than  to  make  the  prudently  necessary  ex- 
penditures to  insure  military  and  naval  strength  adequate 
to  repel  invaders.  We  have  no  desire  for  conquests  in  other 
lands,  we  covet  no  nation's  territory,  we  resp>ect  the  rights 
cf  other  powers,  and  we  are  wise  to  place  our  armed  forces 
in  a  position  of  sufficient  strength  to  insure  our  peaceftu 
existence.  Tlie  price  of  adequate  insurance  is  often  high' 
and  sometimes  seems  wasteful  tmtil  it  is  actually  needed, 
but  the  cost  of  that  insurance  is  infinitesimal  compared  to 
the  devastating  and  staggering  cost  of  indemnities,  rehabil- 
itation, and  loss  of  commerce  that  result  from  inadequate 
protection  against  the  ruthless  demands  that  weakness 
invites. 

Pre.sident  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  have  long 
been  leaders  of  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world.  They  will 
continue  their  efforts,  discouraging  as  they  may  now  seem, 
to  enlist  the  coop(  ration  of  other  nations  in  the  direction 
cf  reduction  of  armaments.  An  appropriation  is  fivailable 
for  the  expenses  of  sending  delegates  from  the  United  States 
to  such  a  meeting  if  a  propitious  opportunity  arises.  The 
constant  efforts  toward  this  end  by  so  powerful  a  Nation  as 
the  United  Stales  supported  by  a  sincere  public  opinion 
will  in  the  long  run  win  world  adherence.  It  will  take  time 
but  our  willingness  and  ability  to  endure  armament  costs 
and  the  economic  exhaustion  that  other  nations  are  incur- 
ring in  promoting  excessive  armaments  must  eventually 
bring  a  recognition  of  the  futility  of  it  all  in  securing  ulti- 
mate happiness  and  contentment  for  their  people. 

The  total  of  appropriations  at  the  past  session  ($9,563,- 
162.309.68)  compares  with  the  total  similarly  made  at  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  of  $8,428,184,944.64,  or  an 
increase  of  this  session  over  the  previous  session  of  $1,134,- 
977.365.04.  This  increase  has  come  about  almost  entirely  in 
the  three  large  groups  of  items  I  have  mentioned — recovery 
and  public  works,  assistance  to  agriculture,  and  national  de- 
fense. Some  lesser  increases  occur  in  the  items  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  for  the  pajmnent  of  refunds  due  to 
the  necessity  of  repaying  some  parts  of  the  invalidated  proc- 
e.ssing  taxes  levied  under  the  original  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  Some  considerable  part  of  the  increases  for  pub- 
lic works  and  recovery  and  for  assistance  to  agriculture  are 
in  the  form  of  loans  to  be  repaid  with  interest.  With  the 
exception  of  the  increase  for  interest  on  the  national  debt 
and  the  increase  for  the  national  defense,  the  other  increases 
for  the  session  are  temporary  in  character  and  the  appro- 
priations of  the  next  session  should  be  less  due  to  the  passing 
of  the  necessity  of  making  such  large  emergency  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  and  relief. 
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expe  ndi 


1(SS 


pre:i 


It  Is  impossible  to  say  now  wit 
tion  with  respect  to  Federal 
be  for  the  next  fiscal  year.     The 
to  end  on  June  30  next  will  be 
excf'P'  for  the  unforeseen  and 
it   would   have   Ijeen   less  than   $1 
necevsity  for  increased  expenditi  res 
coupUHJ  with  a  prospective  loss  of 
m  earnings  of  business  and  indivi<Jual 
the  deficit  for  1939  to  a  figure  w 
reach  $4,000,000,000.     Any 
will  be  $8,000,000,000  is  in  the 
be  less  than  half  of  that  amount, 
occur    to    business,    agriculture, 
power   will  serve  materially   to 
revenues  through  taxation  and  it 
cuaiicn    of    private    enterprise 


progn  ost 


certainty  what  the  situa- 

tures  and  revenues  will 

ileflcit  for  the  present  year 

than  $1,400,000,000  and 

ipitous  decline  in  business 

000,000.000  in   1939      The 

for  recovery  purposes 

revenue  due  to  the  decline 

taxpayers  will  increase 

l^ich.  in  my  judgment,  may 

Ication   that   the  defic.t 

bogeyman"  class.     It  should 

The  stunulation  that  will 

industry,    and    purchasing 

Increase   the   Governments 

IS  my  hope  that  the  resus- 

irlll    be    r,o    rapid    that    It 


Table    II  — Companscn    of    appropruHions    and    Budget    estimates. 


Act 


REGri,.\R   ANsrr 

rVpartnient  uf  .VKnculture  arul  la: 

Pi.stru-t  i<f  t'dlini.liia _.._. 

In'i<'!.»Ti(l»'nt  ofTu  i-s      . 

IntiTi'ir  IV'partnieiit 

I-*»?ij*ian vc  e.staMishnient 

MiiiTMrv  l.stjil)lisiunent 

N  a  s  \  . 


.^tatf.  Ji!.'*ticc,  Coiumerre,  and  Labor  Depart rneiit.s 

Stato  TV jiart merit    

J'lstiCf  IX'partiuf'tit 

(  .  nirnfret'  DfiiarTiutnt 

I  abor  Department 


Trt-a.'-  irv  am!  Pixst  Otiioe  I>'partmt 


r>>st  Office 
'Irva^urv  _  , 


War   L>»'parttii»'nt.  civil  funrtmn*! 
Ti'tal,  rt'Rular  annual  act.< 

DEKIriE.NCy     .\ND     Rf 


Fir-it  rieficiency  Act,  fiscal  year  19o 
S^Tofi  !  IV^ficienrv  Act.  fi.-ical  year  1 
h  nier^eiiov   relit'f  deficst'iicv,  fiscal 

r»>>-   .\(iiiiinistration  1  .  . 
Work  relief.  Kehef,  and  Public  Woi-ks  Act,   1939 


Total  deficiency  and  relief  ac^Ls 

MISCELLANEOr 


Sundry  public  resolution.^  (no  a 
relief  actf;  i 


PERM.\NEXT    AND    IXDEn.SltK    APPROPRIATIONS 

As  estimated  in  the  1939  Budget. 


■1 


TotAl,  including  postal  and  t 
lesn  trust  fund  appropriations  chaijgeabl 
ceipta,  iiichidinK  District  of  Colin 

Earl  of  pxistal  appropriationjs  i  $71 
e  jiayable  from  postal  revenues.. 


Net  total  from  the  general  fund 


may  prove  to  be  unnpcs.^ary  to  rxpend  fully  the  amount 
that  have  been  appr'.priatt'cl  and  thu.s  curtail  the  expendi- 
tures. 

I  shall  include  here  a  ^ta'emf'nt  romparmR  the  amounts 
carried  ;n  the  several  apprnpria':nn  bills  with  the  budRet 
estimates  submitted  for  those  bills.  Thus  statement  shows 
that  the  Congres-s  ha.s  aupn  priated  $130,288.016  18  more 
thun  the  Budget  estimates  .-i.bniiferi  by  the  Executive.  This 
Situation  has  bet-n  brou>?ht  abrai'  principally  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  Item  of  S212  000  000  t  r  parity  payments  to  agricul- 
tural producers  for  -a  h!<  h  n  bud^'"!  p.-timate  was  submitted. 
The  Congress  a.s.'^un"',''>  :  i'.  r- .-p<):-.,^ib;hty  for  this  increase. 
The  vote  in  the  Ho'i^f  ua,-  overwhelming — 231  for  the  ap- 
propriation and  128  a--.>;r.,-t  it-  Ehniir.atinR  this  unusual 
Item,  the  total  (,if  appr'-pri.itions,  as  they  customarily  have 


been,  would  be  well  ur 
the  Executive. 


budget  estimates  requested  by 


p-nty- fifth  Congress,  third  session 


P.udget  estimates, 

7.5th  Coiig.,  3d 

sesa. 


Appropriations,  75th 
Cong.,  3d  seas. 


Increase  (-(-)  or  de- 
er' .i.->^        ),  appro- 
priatujiis  compared 
with  Budget 

estimatvs 


L    A  rr^ 

I 

n  Credit  .\dniiiu,-it  ration  . 


$720.  4*1^.  922  00 
17.  744,  71)2,  m 

I.  in,  210,  ,V3,-,  (X) 

130,  9:\'.K  2«;'V  »i6 

21,  832    127  3S 

4."'')   hss    s.!,"i   1(0 

■')f'.4.  int>.  Hi  1    no 


^7  r,  790.  279.  00 

17   25o,  loo.  00 

1,  423,098.240.  00 

129,  678,  460.  84 

21,663,783.  50 

459,  401,2.54.  00 

646.  866,  494.  00 


131,914.211.  73 


• ^  ■ 


nt.-i 


130,  589.  795.  00 


17  017,  070  73 
4,;  1.1,7,  7^;!  (X) 
4'i  7^2,  720  (Ml 
21.  44o,  7t>U.  00 


1.  411,  468,  336.  00 


16,  638,  7."0  ()•) 
42.  337.  I.'.')  u.i 
47.  280,  940.  00 
24,  332,  950.  00 


1.  403.  683.  526.  00 


7>t  V  1  4.5,   iOo  oo 
(ji'i.  62  i.  'J27.  UO 


197,  015.  887.  00 


ILIEr     AITS 


^3S      . 

vear   1938   (Works   Prog- 
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Campaign  Contributions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TTiursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7),  1938 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  of  my  own  on  cam- 
paign contributions,  with  accompanying  tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMJTNT    OF    RUSH    D.    HOLT    ON    CAMPAIGN    EXPENBIT U KES 

In  1936  and  1937  there  was  used  a  very  questionable  method  of 
obtaining  campaign  contributions  For  years  speakers  of  our 
party  have  Justly  cx^ndemned  accepting  campaign  contributions 
from  corporations  who  do  business  with  the  Federal  Government. 
So  flagrant  did  this  practice  become  that  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  prohibited  the 
donations  of  corporations      It  reads; 

"Sec  313.  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank,  or  any  corpora- 
tion organized  by  authority  of  any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a 
contribution  In  connection  with  any  election  to  any  political 
ofSce.  or  for  any  corporation  whatever  to  make  a  contribution  in 
connection  with  any  election  at  which  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential electors  or  a  Senator  or  Repre-sentatlve  in.  or  a  Dele^'ate  or 
Resident  ComTOlssioner  to.  Congress  are  to  be  voted  for.  cr  for  any 
candidate,  p<ilit!cal  committee,  or  other  person  to  accept  or  receive 
any  contribution  prohibited  by  this  section.  Every  corporation 
which  makes  any  contribution  In  violation  of  this  section  ohall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000;  and  every  officer  or  director  of  any 
corp'^ratlon  who  consents  to  any  contribution  by  the  corporation 
in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 

Tlie  American  people  did  not  want  such  practices  continued. 
They  wanted  reform. 

I  have  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  sale  of  these  campaign  books 
and  have  had  prepared  a  complete  list  of  those  who  purchased 
these  volumes.  It  Is  quite  shocking  to  see  money  being  accepted 
from  some  firms  which  the  administration  claims  to  be  so  bitter 
antilabor  that  they  have  been  charged  with  violating  the  Wagner 
Act  and  being  hostile  to  unions. 

The  list  also  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  best -known 
economic  royalist.'^,  a  class  that  have  been  so  often  spoken  of  as 
hostile  to  reform.  These  royalists  beccme  angels  with  their 
contributions. 

Seme  firms  who  bought  books  at  outrageous  sums  do  business 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Other  firms  who  want  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  Government  also  purchased  these  books. 
Firm.=;  receiving  subsidies  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  Federal 
Government  purchased  these  books,  many  of  which  were  auto- 
graphed by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

For  years,  citizens  have  complained  about  accepting  campaign 
money  from  individuals  or  firms  that  are  regulated  In  their  business 
by  Government  license.  Yet  this  list  shows  many  such  contribu- 
tions. Scattered  generously  through  the  contributions  are  dona- 
tions from  liquor  Interests 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  firms  and  Individuals  bought  books 
not  once  but  many  times,  the  contribution  being  listed  urder 
different  dates  In  order  to  trace  the  corporate  connections  of  indi- 
viduals who  donated,  the  corporations  are  Ust*d. 

Many  incidents  have  been  related  about  the  blackjacking  of  in- 
dividuals to  force  them  to  buy.  Incidents  where  individuals  under 
indictment  being  approached  to  ptu-chase  these  books  have  been 
made  public. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  It  proper  to  accept  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  members  of  my  own  party.  A  wrong  is  a  wrong,  no 
matter  by  whom  committed.  I  have  always  felt  It  my  duty  to  point 
them  out  whenever  or  wherever  I  saw  them.  In  doing  so.  I  realize 
the  bitter  partisan  will  condemn  me,  but  to  accept  such  practices 
by  members  of  our  own  party  is  to  do  otir  party  a  disservice. 

Tlie  reason  I  am  having  the  list  printed  in  the  Record  is  to  en- 
lighten the  people  as  to  Just  who  bought  these  books.  Nothing  can 
be  wrong  in  allowing  the  light  to  be  seen.  In  the  next  few  months 
much  money  is  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Government.  Will 
favors  be  granted  in  return?  I  hope  not.  I  had  never  seen  a  com- 
plete list  before  the  compilation  of  this  one.  The  amount  received 
from  these  sales  totaled  $849,812.64.  with  $481,487.64  being  received 
from  January  1  to  December  31  of  1936  and  »368.325  from  January 
1  to  August  31.  1937.     The  list  follows; 

Companies  or  corporations 

Arundel  Corporation.  Baltimore,  Apr   27.  1938 $250 

Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener  Co  .  Chicago.  May  23.  1936 100 

American  Brewing  Co  .  Rochester,  N.  Y..  May  29,  1936 100 

Armstrong.  L.  W.  &.  P.,  New  York  City.  June  1.  1936 100 


Companies  or  corporations — Continued 

Abbott  Laboratories.  Chicago,  111.: 

June   1,   l-*36 

Nov.    16.    1936 

Feb.    16,    1937 

Mav  15,  1937 

Aloe  Co".  A    S  .  St    Louis; 

June  27,   1936 

July    19.    1937.-    

Aronberg  Prit^d  Co  .  Inc  ,  New  York  City.  July  2,  1936.-    .-. 
Asbestos  &  Magnesia  Materials  Co  ,  TTie,  Chicago,   July  6, 

1936 

Arnold.  Schwinn  &  Co..  Chicago.  Aug.  13.  1936 

Amata  Construction  Co..  The.  Cleveland.  Aug    17,  1936 

Acco  Products,  Inc..  New  York  City.  Aug    18.  1936 

American  Brewerv,  Inc.,  Baltimore: 

Aug    27,   1936 

CXt.    1.    1936 

Atkinson    Pavmg    Co.,    C.    H.,    Chlllicothe.    Ohio,    Aug     27, 

1936 

Acme  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland : 

Aug.  31.    1936 

May   4.    1937 

Arnold  Bros..  Inc.,  Chicaeo,  Sept    17.   1936 

Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  New  York.  Sept. 

17.  1936  

American    Distilling    Co.    The,    New    York    Citv.    Sept.    22, 

1936 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation.  New 
York : 

Sept.    25.    1936 

Dec.    1.    1936 

Feb.    10.    1937 

Albrecht  Construction  Co..  E.  J.,  Chicago; 

Oct.  12.  1936 

Oct    31.  1936 

Feb,    8.    1937 

American  Cravun  Co.,  The,  New  York  City: 

Oct    27,  1936_ 

June  26.  1937 

Americi^n  Tap  Co.  Detroit,  Mich..  Nov,  6,  1936 

Acme    Heating    &    Ventilatir.g    Co,,    The,-  Chicago,    Nov,    6, 

1936 

Alaska  Packers  Association.  San  Francisco,  Nov.  17.  1936 

American    Laundry    Machinery    Co,,    The,    Norwood.    Ohio, 

Nov    27.    1936 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co..  Cleveland: 

Nov,   30     1936, 

Mar    26.   1937 

Amalgamated    Meat    Cutters    and    Butcher    Workmen    of 

North   America,   Chicago,  Dec.  4.   1936 

Amalgamated  Meat   Cutters.  Chlcaco    111  ,  Apr    22,  1937 

Adalet  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Dec,  4.   1936 

Aili.s-Chalnicrs   Manulaci'aruig    Co.,   Milwaukee.   Wis.,   Dec. 

16.    1936 

Air  Defense  League.  Philadelphia,  Feb,   19,    1937 

Alumin'im   Products   Co.    LaGrange.   111..   Mar,   8,    1937 

Automatic  Voting  Machine  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.; 

Mar.    16,    1937 

Apr,   22.    1937 

Albert   Packing   Co,   Chicago.   Apr,   28.    1937 _. 

Auto-motive  Maintenance  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago: 

May  7,   1937 

July    1.    1937 

American  Federation  Hosiery  Workers  Union   of  Philadel- 
phia and  vicinity,  Philade'lphia.  May   15.   1937 

Albert  Pipe  Supply"  Co  .  Inc.,  Brookh'n,  N.  Y.  Mav  20.  1937. 
Abraham   <V  Straus.  Inc  ,  Brooklyn    N    Y  ,  May  20,   1937.. 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  St   Louis.  May  25.  1937 

American  Aggregates  Corporation.  Greenville.  Ohio.  May  25, 

1937 ' 

Aerocrete    Corporation    of    America,    The.   New    York    City, 

June    2,    1937 

Addressograph-Multigraph    Corporation,    The,    Cleveland: 

June    3.    1937 

July  20.  1937 

Anetsberger  Bros.,  Chicago,  June  16.  1937 

Aurora   Pump  Co.   Aurora    III     June   24    1937. 

Altman-Coady  Co  .  Columbus.  Ohio.  Aug    11.  1937 

Arden.  Elizabeth,  Sales  Corporation,  New  York  City,  July 

23.    1936 . 

B.  G    C^irporation,  The,  New  York  City: 

Apr.  28,  1936 

Mar    26,  1937 

Ballv  Mfg.  Co  .  Chicago.  HI.,  May  6.  1936 

Ballentine  &  Sons,  Newark.  N.  J..  May   12,   1936 

Buckeve  Paint  &  Varnish  Co  .  Toledo,  Ohio.  May  14,  1936. 

Bushkill  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Easton.  Pa  .  May  29,   1936 

Blackner  &  Post  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Louis.  June  6.   1936 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,   Cleveland.   June  8, 

1936 

Breeze  Corporations.  Inc  ,  Newark.  N.  J.,  June  10,  1936 

Butler.  J    W  ,  Paper  Co  .  Chicago,  June  12.  1936 

^   Bernungluim  ii  Posser  Co..  Chicago,  June  13.  1836 -.^ 
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Brlp;i     Commercial     &    Development 

N,-.     ;  1    ij,'.6 
Brmk  s    Inc.  Chicago    111.: 

N  V,-     12     193R-., 

F>b    3.   1937 

Apr    23.   1937    

B\:fl5r.  Irrn  Co.  ChKa»:;o    Hi  .  Nov    12 
Brew>r>  Union  No    1    New  York  City 
Beck,  r  *  Cohn    Inc     .Mfred.  Chicago 
B«te5  &  RiTi^ers  Construction  Co..  Ch 

D?r    4    igS"?    

ifay  20    1937 

Binghamtrn    Construction    Co,    Inc 

I>x-    4    1936   

Bent   Br«s     Inc.  Los  Angeles.  CaJif  , 
Belhlfl'.em  Steel  Co  .  Bethlehem,  Pa 

F-b    24    1937 

k';ay  6,   1937 

Barnrtt  &  Record  Co,  MmneapolU, 

M\r      15,    1937 

k:ay  31,   1937... 

Beln.   Inc.  Maurice  L.  Chicago.  Ill 
Bituminous  Contracting  Corporation 

22     1937  

Black  Top  Roads  Co..  Chicago.  Ill 
Barro.t    St    Hilp    &    Macco    Corporati^ 

Mai    26,1937 

Buck;  "v  it  Dunton  Co..  New  York 
Brotherhood   of   Railway  Trainmen 

19.    1937 
Blair  A  Sons.  Frank  O  ,  HUton.  N.  Y 
Barr    Irons  &  Lane.  Inc  .  New  York 
Brisk  Waterprooflng  Co.,  Inc..  New 

V;ay  3.  1937 

Jjne   16.  1937 

Bastli.n-Blemlng  Co..  The.  Chicago 
Beatrice  Creamery  Co  .  Chicago.  Ill 
Breer  Contracting  Co  .  New  York 
Brotherhood  of  Transportation 

May  25.  1937. 

July  6.  1937 

Bellli.ger   Realty  ft   Construction  Cd 

Ma,'  31.  1937 

Brown  &  Blgelow.  St   Paul    Minn  . 
Be«ct.  Aircraft  Corporation.  Wichita 
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AT-^ri  .1    L.rr.---''     Ind..   June   9.   1937 

Bur.  !.-Dixir  Crp  ration,  Chicago.  111..  June  9    1937 . 

Ereichard   Uric!   running  &  Foundation  Co  .  Jule.-^  R  .   New 

Y-irkCry    .Jun-   !4    1937 -  -    

Bu.-^h  Building  Co     N.i.^hvllle.  Tenn,.  ..June  14    l'j<7 

Bern^n-  .,v  ("</  .James  E    Chicago   III     -Iinv  IT    ly37 

B  ii:i<l-;.t)',irg  Ct)     Ir.c  ,  William,  rivxiun    III  .  June  23,  1937. 
£rc'htrh(.A.Ki     of     Locomotive     Engmemen     and     Firemen, 

ClevpUnd    Ohio    Apr    26.1937 

Burton  Coal  C->     Chicago.  111.,  June  26,  1937 

BrotherhiKid     f  P^nlvv.iy  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  July  ,11,  iyj7 ^      --- 

Chi  i&l.an   Feikjenspan    Brewing  Co..   Newark.  N    J  .   May    5. 

1  «6 -. 

Carletcn  Co.  Inc    The  New  York  City.  May  5.  1936 

Ch;,mpion  Machine  &  Forging  Co..  The.  Cleveland,  May  13, 

C  .npifte   Machinery   Sc   Equipment  Co.,  Long    Lsland   City, 

May   14    1936      

Cons<>lid.ited  Aircraft  Corporation.  San  Diego.  Calif.,  May  15. 

1>36.-     

Cuiimbi.i  Brewmc  Co.,  St  Louis,  May  18,  1936 

Cri  .ben  Sc  .S*-x'<  i.  Co..  Chicago.  May  19.  1936    

Ch.lfan  Nitra'p  Educational  Btireau,  Iiic,  New  York i 

Mav  20     193H    

May  22    1936    

Caiondelet  Br'-^n.^  Co  .  St.  Louis,  May  23.  1936 

Chi  st*r  Brewery    Inc  .  Chester,  Pa.,  Jtine  1,  1938 

Cu  iahy  Phi  k.iu,'  Co  .  The,  Chicago.  June  1.  1936 

Cri>lct-r  J.uk  Co.  Chicago.  June  1.  1936 

Cc(  k  &  Son,  Thoniut.,  New  York  City,  June  3.  1336 

CL.ipm  &  Qofp,  Inc  ,  Chicagoi 

June  4,    19.^6 

June  2,    1937 

Centra!  Breweries  Inc..  St.  Louis.  June  8,  1936 

Col   nial  Wjijlen  Mills  Co..  Cleveland.  June  10.  1936 

Ch  rago  Heights  Construction  Co  ,  Chicago,  June  10,  1936.. 
Cu  nan  .American  Sugar  Co.,  The,  New  York  Cltyi 

June   11,    1936 

Apr     5     19-57 

Co'niopcl.tan  Stripping  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Junt  12, 

Cc  vlian  Engineering  Co..  Chicago.  June  16.  1936 

Cle VI  land  Quarries  Co..  Cleveland.  June  25.  1936 

Ca:p«=nters  Dt-strlct  Council.  Cleveland.  June  29,  1936 

CeLtex  C  irpcratiun.  The,  Chicago; 

June   30     1936 

Apr    22,   U>37 

Ch  caito  Cork  Works  Co..  Chicago: 

July  9,  l^ise 

Jan    7    '.^37 

Ca    icr.  Brewing  Co.,  The.  Canton.  Ohio.  July  16.  1936 

Ca  r.  c- i(    6c  Guadio  Construction  Co.,  The,  Cleveland.  Aug. 

13.    1936 

CUvfcland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  The.  Cleveland: 

Aug.  24.  1936. 

Nov    10    liiie 

Nov    27,   1336 _ 

May  28    1937 

Ch.cago  Pvunp  Co  .  Chicago.  Aug.  27,  1936 

City  Brvwing  Co    Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  Aug.  27.  1936 

Chvpland  Builders  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Aug    31,  1936 

Caole  Co  ,  The.  Canton.  Ohio: 

Sept     10.    1936 

Nov      10.    1936 

Cleaners    Dyers,  and  Pressers  Union.  Local  17742,  Chicago, 

.Sopt     10.    1936 

Chernius   Con.=tructlon  Co..  St.   Louis.  Sept.    17.    1936 

Cli.yton  &  Lambert  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit; 

Sept     18,     li>:.if)         

Nav.    20.     1936 

Feb    4     1937 

Craning.   Inc.   DaniPl   J.    N.'wark     N    J,   Sept,    19.    1936 

Conyps  Co,   Rober-    A      Oaki.vnd.   Calif.   Sept     22.    1936 

CTDwn-Zelierbach  Ccs  ,   S;:!;   Fi-uncisco.  Sept.   24.   1936 

Cen'aur   Construction  Co..  Inc..   New   Yurk   City,   Sept    25 

1936 _  ..    ;.__  _' 

Cement    PUii.-<hers    Union.   Local.    No,    502,    Chicago,    Sept 

25     1936 

Connelly    Inc  ,  T    E     Oct    3    1936 

Chicago  Master  Steam  Fitters  .Association,  Chicago,  Oct.  12. 

1936 

Cestone  Bros     Inc  .  Verona,  N.  J,: 

!  Oct     16     1936 

'  July     19.     19i7 '_l 

j    Ct-l!en  &  Son,  J    P..  Jiinit.-Mlle    W;s,i 

Oct,   22.    1936 

Nov    6.    1936    

'  Nov    23.    1936    1-. I --11111.111 

Ct:c.H<o   PexibU'   Shaft  Co..  Chicago: 

I  Oct     23,    l'>3e 

'  Nuv    6,    lyjo -___.«__      _      
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100 
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100 
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100 

100 
250 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
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Companies  or  corporations — Continued 

Con.soer.  Towtisend  Ac  Quinlan,  Ciucagoi 

Oct.    27.    1936 -  $150 

Oct.   31,    1936 350 

Feb.    6.     1937 250 

Juno    14,    1937 100 

Coath  &  Goss..  Inc..  Chicago: 

Oct    31.    1936 1,000 

Dec      1,     1936 1,000 

Clarke    ('iichard).  Loucks  &  Clarke  Corporation,  WalUng- 

ford.  Conn.,  Nov.  7,  1936 100 

Continental  Motors  Corporation,  Muskegon,  Mich..  Nov.  10, 

1936 100 

Connell.  P.  G..  Fltz  &  Connell.  Chicagoi 

Nov     10,    1936 100 

June  13.   1936 260 

Clayton  Mark  &.  Co.,  Chicago,  Nov.  12,  1936 250 

Cement  Finishers  Union,  Local  502,  Chicago,  Nov    12.  1936.  200 

Chicago  Mall  Order  Co..  Chicago,  Nov.  14,  1936 1,000 

Columbia    Foundation    Co.,    Inc  ,    Washington,    Nov,     16, 

1936 100 

California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco; 

Nov.    16.     1936 1.000 

Feb    24,   1937 250 

Condon  Co..  George  W.,  Omaha,  Nebr,.  Nov    20.  1936 250 

Carnation  Co.  Wllwaukee.  Wis.,  Nov    23,   1936 1.250 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Los  Angeles; 

Nov     23,    1936 1.000 

Feb    13.  1937 500 

ConUnental  Can  Co.  Inc  ,  New  York  City,  Nov,  30,  1936.-.  500 
Collins  St  Alkman   Corporation,   New   York   City,   Nov,   30. 

1936 1,000 

Charms  Co  .  Bloomfleld.  N   J.,  Dec.  7.  1936 500 

Chrysler  Corporation.  Detroit  i 

Dec    22.   1936 100 

June   7,    1937 5,000 

Coilin.s  Radio  Co,.  New  York  City.  Jan    7.  1937 100 

Chicago  Bridge  8i  Iron  Co  ,  Chicago,  Feb    24,  1937 500 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Co  .  Appleton.  Wis.   Mar.  13,  1937..  250 

California  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Apr.  12,  1937 2,000 

Carborundum  Co.  Tlie,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Apr    23.  1937.  1,000 
Coors  Co.  Adolph: 

Denver.  Colo..  Apr.  28.  1937 500 

Golden.  Colo.  June  26.  1937 500 

Calettl  k  Co  .  C    W  .  San  Rafael    Calif  ,  Apr.  28.  1937 250 

Cokers  Pedigreed  Seed  Co..  Hartsvlllc.  S.  C  .  Apr.  29.  1937..  100 

Clow  &  Sons.  James  B  .  Chicago.  May  3.  1937 250 

Callaway  Mills.  LaGrange,  Ga  ,  May  3,  1937 100 

Chattanooga  Medicine  Co.,  The,  Chattanooga.  Tenn  ,  May 

6.  1937 500 

Continental  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  May  21,  1937 250 

Cutler  Mail  Chute  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y..  May  25.  1937 250 

Church  &  Dwleht  Co..  Inc..  New  York  City,  May  28.  1937. ..  250 

Cochran  A  McClure,  Chicago,  June  2,  1937 100 

Clark  Metal  Last  Co  ,  George  C,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  June 

4,    1937-.    500 

Crescent  Insulating  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June 

7.  1937 250 

Condra  Co  ,  R   M  ,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  16.  1937 250 

Crown  Rock  Sales  Co.,  The,  North  Chicago,   111.,  June  24, 

1937 lf>0 

Camden  Forge  Co.,  Camden.  N  J  ,  July  1,  1937 250 

Continental  Camalty  Co.,  Chicago.  July  7,  1937 250 

Chicago  Motor  Club,  Chicago.  July  12.  1937 1,000 

Dictograph  Products,  New  York  City,  May  6.  1936 200 

Dunham  Co.  C    A  .  Chicago.  111..  May  21.  1936 200 

Detroit  Michigan  Stove  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.i 

Mav  33,  1936 250 

Mav  20,  1937 100 

David  Gordon  Building  St  Construction  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio, 

June  25,   1937 250 

Dun  &  Bradstreet.  New  York  City.  June  12,  1936 250 

Dixie  Brewing  Co  .  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jime  22.  1936 250 

Diebold  Safe  St  Lock  Co.,  Canton,  Ohloi 

June  27.   1936 250 

Mav  6.  1937 260 

July  1.  1937 500 

DcHnenic    Nero    Construction    Co.,    Cleveland.    Ohio,    Aug. 

6.    1936 100 

Dawson  Co.,  N.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (also  Individ tial ) ,  Aug. 

12,   1936 100 

Darling  St  Co.,  Chicago,  m.: 

Aug    14,  1936 100 

Nov    2,  1936 100 

Dietzen  Co.,  £ugene,  Chicago,  m.: 

Aug.    14,    1936 800 

Nov   30,  1936 750 

Dunbar  &  Sullivan  Dredging  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Aug.   24,    1936 600 

Feb    11.  1937 250 

Decker  St  Cohn,  Inc.,  Alfred,  Chicago.  ID,  Aug.  31,  1936 100 

Dahl-Stedman  Co,  Chicago,  ni.: 

Sept.  19.  1936 100 

Nov.   6.    1938 100 


I  Compariies  or  corporations — Continued 

'    Dtmning    Construction    Co,    Charles    M,    Oklahoma    City, 
Ok!  a 

Sept     25,    1936 

i  Nov.  2,  1936 

Nov,  27,  1936. 

Davib  Construct  10I1  Co    Booneville.  Mo  .  Nov.  12,  1936 

I>evhn.  Inc.,  Charles  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. i 
Nov.  16,  1936- 
May  3,  193' 
Devlne  St  Co.,  Inc..  C.  J.,  New  York  City; 
May   14,  1936_ 
Dec.  2,  1936. 
Donovan,  Bray  &  Gray.  Jollet.  111.,  Dec   2.  1936. 

Dugan  Co.,  Inc.,  John  P.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y..  Dec.  4.  1936 

Diejnond  T  Motor  Car  Co,  Chicago,  Li.,  Dec.  4,  1936. 
Deere  &  Co.,  Mollne.  III. 
Feb.  19.  1937-. 

Mav  3.  1937 

Dixon  Co.,  L.  E..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Feb.  24,  1937 

Drainage  Construction  Co..  Lynwood,  Calif..  Apr.  9,  1937.- 

Duncan  &  Cahill,  Troy.  N.  Y..  Apr.  12.  1937 _.. 

Daniels  Co.,  Oscar.  Chicago.  111..   Apr    29.   1937 

Droll  Patents  Corporation    Chicago,  111..  May  21,  1937 

DeVinne-Brown   Corporation.   The,   New   York   City,    June 

4.    1937 

Duval    Einglneerlng  St   Contracting   Co..   Jacksonville,    Fla.. 

June    9.    1937 

Edwards  St  Deutsch  Lithographing  Co.,  Chicago; 

Apr,    10,    1936 

Oct.    1.    1936 

East  Boston  Coal  Co.  New  York  City.  May  9.   1936 

Emerson  Electric  Manufacturing  Co..  The,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

June    1.    1936 

Eaton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  June  2,  1936.. 
Elliott    Addressing    Machine    Co.,    Carabrldge,    Mass..    June 

6.   1936 

Emerson  Co.,  The  Sam  W..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  June  29,  1936. 
Eblmg  Brewing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 

Julv   13.    1936 

Sept.    16.    1936 

Elgin  Sweeper  Co..  Elgin,  111..  July  2Ci.   1936 

Ehret  Brewery.  Inc.,  George,  Brooklyn,  N  Y,  Aug  31.  1936. 
Equipment    Corporation    of    America,    Chicago,    lU  ,    Sept, 

10,    1936 . 

Electrographic  Corporation,  New  York  City,  Sept,  10,  1936. 

Eggers  Iron  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  Sept.  2i<.  1936 

Emerson  Drtig  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md..  Oct.   1.  1936 

Elmhurst  Chicago  Stone  Co.,  Elmhunst.  111..  Oct.  12,  1936. 
Ebsary  Gypsum  Co..  Inc..  New  York  City,  Oct.  23.  1936.. 
Eastern  Offset.  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md.; 

Oct.   27.    1936 

Nov.  20,   1936 

June   26.    1937 

Ericsson  Co..  Henry,  Chicago,  HI.: 

Nov.  10.   1936 

Feb.  26.   1937 

Elselle  Co..  Jolin  H..  New  York  City,  Mar.  1,  1937 

Eaton  &  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Apr.  26,  1937 

Evans  Construction  Co  ,  Sprlngfleld,  III.; 

June    16.    1937 

July  2.   1937 

EUis  Drier  Co..  The.  Chicago.  111..  June  23.   1937 

Eller  At  Olsen.  Nashville.  Tenn..  June  23,  1937 

FalslafT  Breworv.  Inc..  St    Louis: 

Mav    14.    1936 

Dec.   4.    1936 

Porschner  Construction  Co..  A.  J.,  Chicago,  May  23,  1936.. 
Fox  Brewing  Co  .  Peter.  Chicago: 

June  1,  1936 

July  6.   1936 

Frederick  Snare  Corporation.  New  York  City.  June  3    1936. 

Plske  Bros.  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City.  June  4.  1936 

Federal  Trust  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  10,  1936 

Pltzpatrlck   Bros.,   Chicago: 

Nov.    16,    1936 

June    15,    1936 

Prtemanns  Beverage  Sc  Ice,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.  July  24, 

1936 

First  National  Bank.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Aug.  14,  1936 

First  Cleveland  Corporation,  The,  Cleveland.  Ohio: 

Aug.   17,   1936 

Sept.  3,    1936 

Nov.   10.    1936 

Foraro  Co..  The.  Cleveland.  Aug.  24,  1936 

Feeney  Construction  Co.,  Bt   Joseph,  Mo.,  Aug.  24,  1938 

Plore  Co.,  L.  R..  8t.  Louis.  Mo.: 

Sept.   3,    1936 

Nov.   10,    1936 

Pedders  Manufacturing  Co,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Sept.  4,  1936 

Dec    4,    1936 

Field  Co.,  Walter,  Chicago,  Sept.  6,  1J»36 

Pullerton  Trucking  Co.,  North  River,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1936.- 
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J.,  Strpt    12,  1936. 


111. 


Co..  OaJtland.  Calif., 


^pt    25.  1936 

Oct    23,  1938-._ 

Oct.  31.   1936 

.  Nov    16,  1936 

V    16.  1338 

Nov.  20.  1938 

2.   1937 


Chicago. 


N<» 


Tie.  CllnlonvUle.  Wla., 


A  )r 


17.  1937.- 

Ing  Co..  Covmg- 


Apr.  26,  1937 

.  111..  May  15.  1937... 

1937 

June  26.  1937 

,  July    1.   1937 

iy  2,  1937 

.  Apr   2a.  1936 

Jlay  I.  1936 


BelleTlUe.  Dl..  May 


3t.  Louis: 


Companies  or  corporottm* — Continued 

Fr«>derlck  Post  Co.  The    Sept    10,   190^ 
Frank,  in  Con?rr.cnn<  Co  ,  NeTrark    N 
Flockhart  Foundry  Co.  Newark.  N.  J 

S«pt.    15.    1J36. .- 

Mir.   26.    1937 

Fer^i.'on  Conatnictlon  Co.,  Rockford 

S«pt     15     1936 

O-t.   27.    1936- 

Prank  it  6oa.  M..  Maiuflcld.  Ohio: 

S-pl     18,    1936 

N.v     16.   1936 

Fredenckaon  tt  Watson  Construction 

Srpt    19.1936 

Fltz,  -  imons  it  Connell  Dredge  A  Do*k  Co..  Chicago,  Sept 

25.  .936 - 

Frank  Ui  Lumtxr  Co.  Newark.  N    J 
Flacher  &  Hayes  Rope  &  Steel  Co., 
Frank  :n  InsUtute.  Rochester,  N.  Y 
Fraz:tr -Davis  Construction  Co  .  St.  Liiula 
Fry  &  Kam.  Inc..  Muake(5on.  Mich 
Fruit  Industries.  Ltd  ,  San  Francisco. 
Fairbjjnks,  Morse  &  Co..  Chicago.  Jar 
Fuller  Co  .  George  A..  New  York  City 

Pfb    5.    1937 

May   15,    1937 

Four  Wheel  Drive  Automobile  Co 

Mar    13,   1937 

Fisher  Baking  Co  ,  Irvlngton,  N    J 

Fries  ik  Son  Steel  Construction  Ac  En^lneerl 

ton,  Ky  ,  Apr    19.  1937 

Franks  Contracting  Co  ,  San  Franclscd 
Fanstcel  Metallurgical.  North  Chlcagc 
Fredei  ick  Poet  Co  .  Chicago.  May  20, 
Ferguion  Co.,  H.  K  .  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
Forcum,  James  Co..   Dyarsbury.  Tenii 
Fay,  Spofford  it  Thorndlke.  Boston.  J 
Great  Lakes  Construction  Co  .  Chicagt 
Ooetz  Brewing  Co     M    K  ,  St    Louis. 
One«rieck  Bros    Brvwery  Co,  St.  Loujs 

Msy  15.  1936 

Nov    30    1936 

OrlesocMeck  Western  Brewery  Co.,  Th^ 

22.    193«.. .- 

Oeneril  Bronze  Corporation.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y  .  May 

26,  193« 

Oruendler  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co.. 

Jxine  1,  1936 

O-t     1«.    1936 

VX'C     1«.    193C 

Oluck  Brewing  Co  .  Minneapolis,  Mln 
Olbbc»^s-arable  Co  .  The.  Canton.  Oh 
Oantose  it  Scott  Co  ,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Qlertz  &  Co  .  Charles  E  .  Elgin.  Ill  .  J 
Oenevi  Construction  Co  .  Aurora.  Ill 
Ooff  PClrby  Co..  The.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
OenerU  Efry  Batteries,  Inc..  Clevelanc 

Aig.   14.   1936 

D.^:     1.    1936 

Great  Lakes  Portland  Cement  Corpo^tlon.  Bu9alo.  N    Y 

Aug    24.1936 

Glol)e  Brewing  Co  .  Baltimore.  Aug 
GardJiind  Co  ,  The.  Cleveland.  Aug 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  The.  Denver 
Guardian  Safety  Seal  Co..  Chicago: 

8<pt     5.    1936 __ 

Apr    9.    1937 

GenenU  Oonsiructlon  Co..  Seattle.  Wa^^.,  Sept.  5.  1936 
OrilStli  Co.  Loe  Angeles: 

Sept     25,    1936 

PJb    24,    1937 

Gordoa.  Inc  .  Robert.  Chicago,  Sept.  2$,  1936 
Geraghty  &  Co..  Chicago.  Sept.  25. 
Oerwick.  Inc  .  Ben  C.  San  Francisco, 
Grumim    Aircraft    Engineering 

N    r,  Oct     16.   1936 

Gogo  it  Rados.  Los  Angeles: 

Oct.   27.    1936 

Nov     11,   1936 

Graupner  Brewing  Co..  Robert  H.,  Haiirlsburg.  Pa.  (also  In- 

dlvlclual),  Nov.  18.   1936 

Gage  .Structural  Steel  Co..  Chicago: 

N;t    23.   1938... 

June    17.    1937 

Group  Co  .  D  C  .  Syracuse.  N.  Y  .  Nov 
Groves  it  Sons  Co .  S.  J..  MliuteapoUa 

Ncv    27,   1936 

Miiy   23.    1937.. 

Graham  Bros..  Inc..  Los  Angeles.  Feb 
Golden  State  Co.  Ltd..  San  Francisco 
GUlen  Co  ,  Edward  O..  Milwaukee.  Wi 
Gunther's  Sons,  GO.  New  York  City 
Garden  City  Brewery.  Chicago.  May  IJ 
Otmeral  American  OU  Co.  of  Texas, 
35.   1937 


27 

21 


1933 


13 


liy 


June  3,  1936. 
July  2.  1936.. 
July   16.  1936-. 

20.  1938    

Aug.   12.   1936- 
Aug.   14.   1936.. 


.   1936 

1936 

Colo..  Sept   4,  1936. 


Oct.  14.  1936 

.    Long    Island. 


Corpo  ration 


23.  1936. 

Minn.: 


34.  1937 

Mar  13.  1937.. 
.  Apr    23,   1937. 

May  7.  1937 

1937 

ihreveport.  La..  May 
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500 
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I  Companies  or  ryrporatinns — Continued 

Gefelman  Brewing  Co  ,  A  .  Milwaukee.  Wis  ,  June  2.  1937. 

Croe  Itz  Confectionery  Co  ,  N.:r'.h  Chicago.  June  3,  1937 

Ganbrmus  Brewery  Co  ,  Lix^wers  V     New  York  City.  June 
4     1937 ^.    

Glll.i  &  Son.s  Co,  Tlie  John    CevfUnd,  July  1,  1937 

,    Grand  Inte.'-naticnal  B.-uthfrliot^  of   Engineers,  Cleveland, 

I        J'ily  3,    1937 

,    Hot?l  .\stor    New  York  City: 

i  May    1.    1936 

i  Oct.    22,    1936. 

i    Huiikm-Ccnkev    Construction   Co..    The     Cleveland,    Ohio: 

1  May    11,    1936 

I  June    27,    i:-)36 

Hai.son  Clutch  &.  Machinenr  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio    Miv  11.  1936. 

Hat'eni-effer  <t  €•>  ,  Ir.c     B   <''n    Mass  ,  M.vv   14    1936 

HaLson  Construction  Co  ,  Harvey  A  .  Chicago,  HI  ,  May  13, 
1936 ■    

Hyce  Park  Breweries  Association.  Inc..  St.  Lcu.s.  Mo  : 

May    19     1936 

Dec    3.   1936 

Herlihv  M;d  Continent  Co..  Chicago,  111.: 

May   29,    1936_. 

Oct.    5,    1936 

Nov    6.    1936 

Feo     13     1937 _ 

Herman  Nelson  Corporation.  The.  Mollne.  III.: 

May    29     1936 

Oct,    27,    1936 

Nov     20.    1936 

Feb     3,    1937 

Hanaii  *  Son.  Inc  .  New  York  City,  June  6,  1936 

HalUen  Brewing  Co..  G.,  La  Crosse,  Wis,  June  8,  1936 

Horders.  Inc,   Chicatjo,   111,  June    18.    1936 

Hardie  Co,  The  Wm    M     Cleveland    Ohio.  June  29,   1936.. 

Houghton    Co     E.    F .   Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

Au«    5,    1936... 

Feb     19.    1937 

May   21.    1937 

Household    Finance,   The.   Cleveland.   Ohio: 

Aui^     5     1936 

Nov     10,    1936    

Hcbing  Co,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14,  1936 

Hafis,  Inc  ,  John  I  .  Washington.  D.  C: 

Auk;    20,    1936^ .._ 

Oct     31,    1938 

Dec     2,    1936 

May   21.   1937    (also   individual) 

HaiLserman  Co  ,  The  E    F     Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug    27,  1936. 

Hoine  Brewing  Co.  Richm.'i.d,  Va,,  Aug    31,   1936 

HU'-y  Co.  The.  Chicago,  lii  ,  Aug,  31,  1936 

Hotrman  Electric  Co  ,  Ch.c.ico,  III.,  Stpt    5,  1936 

H>7nan-Michaels  Co     Chicago    111  .  Sept     15,    1936 

HoHinger  Davidson  Co..  The,  Akion,  Ohio; 

Sept     17,   1936 

May    20.    1937 I 

Halter,  P    ,t  C  ,  West  Neu-  York.  N    J.  S-p^     19    1936 

H.   R    H    Construction  Corporation.  New  York  City: 

Sept     28,    1936 

Nov     6,    1936 

Nov    23,    1936      I.. .11" 

Hcx:kle«3   F^«;tfner   Co..   MeadvUle.   Pa,   Sept    30,    1936 

Harmon  Electric  Co,  Chicago.  111.: 

Oct     5,    1936 

Nov,   6,    1936 

Dec    7.    1936   '_'_l'_ 

Harell,  Inc  .  A.  M  ,  New  York  City.  Oct.  7.   1936... "11"! 

Heiischel   &  Co..  Inc.  Charles  J.  New  York  City.  Oct    22 
1^36 

Hutchinson    Inc     F    S.   Orear   Neck    N    Y,  Oct    27.   1936*". 

Hogansville  W.\rehouse  Co,  Hogun.sville.  Ga  .  Nov    6    1936. 

Harris-Seybold-Potter  Co  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov    14,   1936.. 

Hoc;    Carriers    District    Council    of    Chicago,    Chicago     111 
Dec     7.    1936    __ L...1' 

Hardaway   Contracting.  Columbus,  Ga  : 
Feb     11,    1937 

i>m:  4. 1936...  .- -"'".rryr 

Hygrade  Sylvania  Corporation.  Salem.  Mass.  Feb    15,   1937 
Hudson  PlAstenng  Co.,  O    E,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  Feb    26,  1937 
Hyerade  Food  Prtxlict.';.  New  Y' :rk  City    Mar    22    1937        '" 
Hunter  Heating  &  Contracting  Co..  Albany,  N    Y     Apr    13" 

1937 

HammermiU  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa  : 

Apr     19,    1937 . 

June   10,  1937_    ""'  "  " 

Hill   Dredging   Corporation.   Atlantic  "cTtyrN    j'.   M^y'Vs' 

Hlrschman  Co,   Inc,  W    P     Buffalo,  N    Y,  May    15     1937   ' 

Healy  Co,.  8,  A  ,  Chica*:,  Ih  .  May  21,   1937 

HajTics  Oil  Corpcrat.   li.  far.reveport.  La,  June  2.  1937 
Huron  P.-rtland   C-nnent  Co  ,  Detroit.  Mich  ,  Junf*  9    1937' 
Hoiway  Contracting  Cn  ,  Chicago.  11!     June   14     1937 
Harb-ir   Tew   Buat^men  s  Union.   New   York   City    June    14* 
1937 ■*  • 
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Companies  or  corporations — Continued  | 

Hallfv  &  Co  ,  W    L  ,  Nnshville,  Tenn.,  June   16,  1937 $250 

Hurrien   Con;struction  Co..   Springtield,   111.,   June    16.    1937.  200 
Harrison   Construction  Co.,  Benjamin,  Jacksonville.  111.: 

June    16.    1937 10^ 

July   1.   1937 150 

Hubney  Bros.  Inc.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J,   Jure  23.  1937 100 

Hennel>€rry  Photogravure  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  June  26.  1937.  250 

Hannilin  Manufacturing  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  July  6,  1937 100 

Handel  &  I'anuch,  New  York  City,  July  8,   1937 250 

Hcil  Co,  The,  Milwaukee,  Wis,.  July  12,  1937 250 

Inland  Steel  Co  ,  Chicago: 

Apr.   29,    1936 1.000 

Oct.  23,  1936 500 

Nov.  18,  1936 1.000 

May  28,  1937 1-000 

Invincible  Vacuum  Cleaner  Manufacturing  Co..  Dover.  Ohio. 

May  18.  1936 100 

Ideal  Cement  Co..  Denver.  Colo..  June  2,  1936 2,500 

Independent  Milwaukee  Brewery.  Milwaukee.  Wis..  June  22, 

1936 100 

International  Filter  Co..  Chicago: 

July  24,  1936 100 

Apr.  12.  1937 250 

Italian  Une.  New  York  City.  Aug.  24.  1936 100 

Independent  Concrete  Pipe  Corporation,  Inc..  Indianapolis, 

Sept.   15,   1936 100 

Isaacson  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Sept.  22.  1936 350 

Oct.  27.  1938 150 

Nov.  10,  1936 250 

May  21.  1937 250 

Itallan-3-wlss  Colony,  San  Francisco.  Sept.  22,  1936 100 

International   Brotherhood  of  Electxical  Workers.  Chicago. 

Sept.  25,  1936 200 

Iron  &  Steel  Products.  Inc..  Chicago.  Nov.  10.  1936 200 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co..  Indianapollfi.  Feb.  19.  1937.  250 
Italian  Dress  and  Waistmakers'  Union.  New  York  City.  Mar. 

16,    1937 500 

International  Brotherhood  ot  Electrical  WorkH^.  Washing- 
ton.  Apr.   23,   1937 500 

International  Association  of  Machinists,  Washington,  May 

21.   1937 1,000 

Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co..  The,  Chicago.  May  22. 

1937 500 

International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  Albany.  N.  Y., 

May  22.  1937 1,000 

International  Photographers  of  the  Motion  Picture  Indus- 
tries, New  York  City,  May  22,  1937 250 

Irving  Air  Chute  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  May  21.  1937 250 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers.  Kansas  City, 

Mo  ,  June  2,  1937 260 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.   No.   134, 

Chicago.  June  9.  1937 250 

International  Hod  Carriers  Building  and  Common  Laborers 

Union  of  America.  Qulncy,  Mass..  June  9,  1937 1,000 

Illinois  Fire-Proof  Covering  Co.,  Chicago: 

Tune  19.  1937 100 

July    2,    1937 250 

Johnson    Construction    Co..    Al,    Minneapolis.    Minn.,    and 
LaCrosse  Dredging  Co.: 

June  2,  1936 500 

Dec.  4.    1936 500 

Joint  Council  No   41.  Cleveland.  June  25.  1936 200 

Jennings  &  Co..  D.  D..  Chicago.  July  20.   1936 100 

Jungelaus  Co..  Wm.  P..  Indianapolis.  Ind.: 

Sept.    10.    1936 100 

Nov.   30,    1938 100 

Jack.son  Co.,  A,  L..  Sept.  25,   1936 100 

Johnscn  &  Co..  Mead.  Evansvllle,  Ind.: 

Dec    5.    1936 2,000 

May  21.    1937 1.000 

Jamestown    Telephone     Corporation,    Jamestown,    N.    Y., 

Apr     12,    1937 250 

Journeymen  Stone  Cutters  Association  of  North  America, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  22.   1937 500 

James  &  Co  ,  Inc.,  T.  L.,  Ruston,  La..  July  1,  1937 250 

Jacobson   Bros,   Chicago,  July    12.    1937 100 

Jersey  Feed  Farms,  Secaucus.  N.  J..  July  20.   1936 250 

Krueier  Brewing  Co..  B..  Newark,  N.  J..  May  4,  1936 500 

Kelley  Island  Lime  &  Transport  Co.,  The.  Cleveland,  May 

5     1936- 500 

Knapp-Monarch  Co..  St    Louis,  May  22.  1936 100 

Khpstein  &  Rathman.  St.  Loxiis,  June  1,  1936 100 

Kropp    Forge   Ca  ,    Chicago: 

June    1,    1938 200 

Nov    18,    1936 100 

Kevstone  Automobile  Club,  Philadelphia,  June  10.  1936...^  100 

Kloeckner  Steel  Corporation,  New  York  City,  July  23,  1936.  125 

Kesl  &  Sons  Co.,  Jo.seph,  EdwardsvUle,  111..  Aug    6.   1936__  250 

Kruse  Co,  Peter  N..  Chicago,  Aug.  13,  1936 100 

Kingston  Trap  Rock  Co..  Kingston.  N.  J..  Aug.   24.    1936..  750 

Koekl  Construction  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Sept,  10,  1936.—  250 
Kennedy  Co  .  Inc.,  John.  New  York  City: 

Oct     1.    1936 100 

Apr.  7,   1937 250 


Companies  or  corporatuins — Continued 

Keelev  Bros.  Contracting  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  21,   1936 |I25 

Keatm'::  Co.,   P    J  ,   Filchburg,   Mass.: 

Oct.   31.    1936 200 

May   15.    1937... —  250 

Klcwit  Sons  Co,.  Peter,  Omaha,  Ncbr.: 

Nov    2,   1936 300 

Feb.   6,    1937 500 

Ken-Rad  Tube  <k  Lan-.p  Corporation,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Nov. 

12,    1936 1.000 

Kerr  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Passage,  N    J.    Nov,  30.  1936 100 

Kiinberly  Clark   Corporation,   Neenah,  Wis.,  Dec.  4.   1936..  2.500 

Kline  Bros    Engineering  Works,  Chicago,  Dec.  7,  1936 100 

Kaiser  Co  ,  Henrj'  J.,  Oakland,  Cal..  Feb.  24,  1937 250 

Klnzie  Manufacturing  Co..  Chicago,  F'^Jb.  24.  1937 250 

Kingsbiu^y  Construction  Co.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y..  Apr.  13, 

1937 250 

Katz  &  Lewis  Plumbing  Co..  Chicago.  .\pr.  22.  1936 100 

Kahn's  Sons  Co..  The  E..  Cincinnati.  Apr.  23.  1937 600 

Krasne.  Inc..  A.,  New  York  City.  Apr,  28,  1937 250 

Kehoe-Barge  Coal   Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  May  4,   1937 250 

Kernan  &  Klug.  Ontario.  Oreg.,  May  6.  1937 250 

Karno-Smith  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J„  June   14,  1937 250 

Kape  Dvelng  &  Print  Works.  Inc..  HaJedon,  N.  J..  June  23. 

1937  ; -  250 

Kaiser  Ducett  Co..  Chicago.  July   19.   1937 125 

Legal  News  Publishing  Co..  The,  Cleveland.  Ohio: 

June  6.  1936 125 

May  25.  1937 100 

Leschen  &  Son  Rope  Co..  A,.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  June  6.  1936...  300 
Lake  Asphalt  &  Petroleum  Co..  The.  Harrlsburg.  Pa..  Jtme 

20.  1936 ----  250 

Llebmann  Breweries.  Inc..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  June  27,  1938. .  250 
Loesch  &  Green  ConstrucUon  Co..  The.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  July 

24,  1936 100 

Langlois  Construction  Co..  Berwyn.  111.: 

Aug.   5.   1936 100 

July    12.   1937 260 

Lombardo  Bros.  Construction  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Aug.  6, 

1936 100 

Leece-Neville  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio: 

Aug.   14.   1936 +00 

Nov.    10.    1936 *00 

Liquor  Dealers  Supply  Co,.  Chicago.  Dl.,  Aug.  14,  1936 100 

Loewer's  Brewery.  V..  New  York  City.  Sept    19.  1936 250 

Lorillard  Co.,  P..  New  York  City.  Oct.  1.  1936 626 

Lock  Nut  Corporation  of  America.  The,  Chicago.  111.,  Oct.  5, 

1936 100 

LaFountain.  Inc.,  A.  A.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.: 

Oct.  12,  1936 100 

Nov.  6.   1936 100 

Nov.    16,    1936 100 

Lowrie  Paving  Co.,  The.  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Oct    14.  1936   250 

Nov.   6,    1936 250 

Lehigh  Stone  Co..  Kankakee,  111.,  Oct    21.  1936 100 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America.  Newton,  N.  J.: 

Oct.  21,  1936 100 

Nov.   6     1936 100 

Nov.    18,    1936 600 

Feb.   9,    1937 6O0 

May    21,    1937 1.000 

Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1936 5.000 

Linn    Avenue    Construction    Corporation,    Yoiokers,    N.   Y., 

Oct    22,  1936 1.000 

Ledgerwood   Manufacturing  Co.,   Elizabeth,   N.   J..   Oct    24, 

1936 600 

La  Crosse  Dredging  Corporation,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Nov.    10.    1936 300 

Apr.   28.    1937 250 

Lion  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Hdorado,  Ark.: 

Nov.   23.    1936 600 

Mar.  2,   1937 250 

Lion  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111,  Nov   23,1936 500 

Lang  Electric  Co..  Buffalo.  N   Y..  Dec.  4,  1936 100 

Leininger  Construction  Co..  Chicago.  111..  Dec.  4.   1938 1.000 

Lady  Esther  Co..  Evanston,  lU.: 

'Dec.  4,    1936 500 

July  6,   1937 — 260 

Ludowlcl-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  111.: 

Dec.    17.    1936 500 

May    27.    1937 —  250 

Lambert  Co.,  The.  New  York  City.  Feb.  4.  1937 260 

Lundoff-Bicknell  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Apr.  16,  i937 250 

Layne  &  Bowler.  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Mar.   3.    1937 250 

May   25,    1937 250 

Lay  Improvement  Co..  Detroit,  Mich..  May  15,  1937 2.500 

Ley  &  Co.,  Fred  T  ,  New  York  City,  May  21.  1937... 100 

:    Los  Angeles  Brick  &.  Clay  Products,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.: 

!             Mav  28.  1937 250 

!             July   7,    1937 100 

Lleb,  O'Connor  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif..  June  2.  1937 600 

Mccormick  &  Co  .  Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  17,  1936 100 

Midwest  Piping  Co.,  Inc..  St.  Louis,  May  9,  1936 100 

Motor  Improvements,  Inc..  Newark.  N.  J..  May  14,  1936 300 
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New  York  City    May 
e  Haute.  Ind.: 


Oo  ,    Carl.    Cleveland. 


June  4.  1936 

Y  .  June  8,  1936.. 
1936 


Ohio; 


Compani'Ti  or  cryrporatiyns — Continued 

MrO'?vrTn  Brewprv  Co 

St    Lou:«.   M.iT    la    1336. 

Old  Applf'on    Mo,  July  1.  1937 
Mliler  Con  tract!  Hi;  Ccrp<:ritlon.  I    B 

19     1936  ...  -  -     - 

Mfrrhar.t*  DictlUnfi:  Corpi^ration.  Ter| 

May   23     I9:*«-.- ..- 

Cx  t     16     1936 

N(  r    21,   1936 

M.iy  22     1937 

Mr>«'lln-.An     Continental     LJthoi;niph 

June   3.    1936      .. 

MrKf^-wn  Transportation  Co  .  Chlra^c 
Ma-sury  A  Stm.  Jchn  W  ,  Brooklyn.  N 
Marker  St  Co..  John.  Chicago   June  1 
Mom.*Tn-KEUrt.son  Co  ,  Inc  .  Boii«,  Id^ho 

June    11,    1936 

S<*pt     19     1936 

Nov    30.   1936 

Marquette  Cement  Mfg    Co..  Chicago 

June    27     1936 -.. 

Ffb     1,    1937 

Mf'tropolltan  Paving  Brick  Co  .  Cantt^ 

June   27,    1938 

June   2,   1W7 

Manv  Blanc  &  Co  .  Chicago: 

July  9.  1938 

Nov    2.  1936 

Dec.  9,   1938... 

Feb    15    1937 

MrWllllama  E>redglng  Co  .  Chicago: 

July  8.  1936... 

Apr    12.   1937 

Musical  Mutual  Protective  Assoclatloh 

1938 

Mancinl  &  Ventrella.  Kankakee.  111.. 
Moaer  Paper  Co.  Chicago.  Aug  5.  1 
McHugh  Co..  The  William.  Cleveland 

Aug.    5.    1936 

Nov    6.  1936 - 

May    8,    1937 

McQuay-Norrls  Mfg    Co,.  St.  Louis: 

Aug    12.  1936 -.- 

June   28.    1937 

Marquette  Metal  Products,  Cleveland 

Aug.    14.    1938 

Nov    12.  1938 

Middle  West  Construction  Co 
Mak  Conatructlon  Co  .  Cleveland.  Aug 
McDonald  Construction  Co..  St.  Loula 
Madison  Foundry  Co  .  Cleveland.  Sept 
M*»«'n!t*  Corporation.  Laurel.  Ml 
McNutt  Bros..   Eugene.  Oreg. : 

Sept    14.  1936.. 

Nov     10.   1938... 

Mar    a.   1937 , 

July    1.   1937 

McOarry  Co  .  John  A  .  Chicago.  Sept 
Magenau.    J     M.   ft   E^ugene    W    Kin) 
1936 


Aug 


193  1 


Cle^ela  od 


Merchant  CaJrulattng  Machine  Co.. 

Sept.    34.    1936 

June   9.    1937 

Monrre  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Or^ge.  N    J 

Oct    3     1938 

Nov     12,    1938 

Jan    30     1937 

McKay  Engineering  &  Constrvictlon 

1938  -- 

Monroe  Electric  Co ,  Chicago,  Oct 
McMUlen  Construction  Co  .  Enid.  OHla 
McCarthy    Improvement    Co 
1938 


3i 


Daven  port 


E.  J..  J(ilet.  Dl.: 


City 


McCarthy  Constrxictlon  Co 

Oct     31.    1938 

Nov    a.    1938 

July   1.   1937 

Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel 
30     1936 

Morton  Salt  Co..  Chicago.  Nov    23.   1 
Meric&a  St  Co  .  Inc  .  William  J.  Clereland 
Martin  Wunderllch  Co..  Jefferson 
Manhattan  Lighterage  Corporation, 

1938    - 

Manning  Bros.  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y 
Mascnite  Corporation.  Chicago.  Jan 
Ma.x<-n  Construction  Co  .  Dayton 
Mati'cn  Navigation  Co.  San  Francliic< 
Manhattan   Ughterafe  Corporation. 

24.    1937 

Meyer  Bro*dCMtln«  Co .  Blamarck.  N 
Modin«  ManuXacttmnc  Co..  Racine. 


Ohio 


Cleveland.  July  20, 
.  5,  1936 


Atig.  17,  1936. 

17.  1936 

Sept,  3.  1936 

10.  1936 

^pt.  14.  1938 


17.   1936 

.    Erie.    Pa ,   Sept.    18, 


Oakland.  Calif. 


"o  .  Chicago,  Oct    21, 


1936 

.   Oct    27.    1936 

Iowa,    Oct.    37. 


Co.,  Decatur.  Dl..  Nov. 


we 

,  Nov    27.   1936... 

.  Mo..  Dec    a,   1938.. 

York  City,  Dec    2, 


hew 


Dpc 


5    1938 

JO,   1937 

Feb.   19.   1937 

Feb   24.  1937 

New   York   City,   Feb. 


D*k  .  Feb    34.  1937. 
K\^  Mar.  8.  1937... 
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500 
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250 

500 
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100 

I. 000 
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300 
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C'^'^pcnicf  cT  rnrporationa — Continued 

Minneapolis    Brpwaig   Co.,   Minneapolis: 

M.->r     15,    1937    - 

June    9     1^37    

Mor.   ii'.h   Pori.iiiid    Cement   Co..   New   York    C;iy.    Apr     15. 

Meriusa  P'Ttland  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland.  Apr    17    1937 

McHutjh  Si  Sons.  Inc.  James.  Chicago.  Apr.   17,   1937 

Maclcie  Co.  N    S.  Chicago.  Apr.  22.   1937 

Molme  Furniture  Works,  Mollne.  Dl..  May  20,   1937 

Morrell  Vroman.  Inc  .  GloversvUle,  N    Y..  May  21.  1937 

MatheaF    Inc     J    M.  New  York  City,  May  21,   1937    

Miner  Brewing   Co.   Milwaukee.   Wis..   June   7,    1937 

McGraw-Hin  PublL-^hine  Co  .  New  York  City.  June  10.  1937. 

McClelLand  Co.  The.  Davenport.  Iowa,  June  14    1937 

Metropolitan  News  Co  ,  New  York  City,  June  17,   1937 

Marathon  Paper  Mills  Co,  Rotf-LsrhUd.  Wis,  June  23,   1937. 

Maywood  Nursery  Co  ,  Maywood,  lU  ,  July  2    1937 

New  Yjrk  Trap  Reck  Corporation,  New  York  City: 

May  6.  19:36   

May  25.   1337 

Natlor.a:  Telephone  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

June  4,    1936 

Apr    23,    1937 

New  Orleans  Brewing  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La,,  June  30,  1936.. 
N'.Tth western  Yeast  Co.,  ChJcagc,  III 

July  9.  1936 

Au^    5,  1936 

Nov    23.1936 

New  Philadelphia  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  July  16,  1936.. 
Newhall    Herkner   Construction  Co.,   Cleveland.    Ohio.    July 

16,1936 .     

New  York  Oil  Stora«;e  &  Transfer  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J  ,  July 

20.     1936 

New  York  Oil  Storaize  A:  Transfer  Co..  Bayway.  N,  J  .  Aug. 

24,     1936 ' 

National  Portland  Cement  Co..  Phil.idelphia,  Pa.: 

Auk    3    1936 

Feb    6,1937 

New    England    Confectionery.    Cambridge,    Mass,.    Aug     14, 

1936 

National  Gypfcum  Co..  BufTfdn,  N    Y  : 

Sept.   4.    1936 .._ 

Nov    6,   1936 

Nov    18.  1936 

Feb    17,  1937 

National   Oil   Products  Co.   Inc.,   Harrison.   N.   J  ,   Dec     21, 

1936 

Norton  Lilly  &  Co.  New  York  City,  Oct    9    1936 

New  City  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  ill,.  Oct    14.  1936 

William  B.  Nell  Co  ,  Ix«  Angeles,  Calif  ,  Oct    27,  1936 

WlUiiun  P    Nell  Co  .  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Nov    6.  1936 

Nov    30,   1936 

Northwest  Engineering  Co    Chicago.  Ill     Dec   9,  1936 
National  Dollar  Stores.  San  Fraiinsco    Calif  ,  Mar    22.  1937. 

Newark  Public  Library    N.'wark    N    J  .  Apr    5.   1937 

North  Jersey  Quarry  Co  ,  Morr:stcwn,  N    J     Apr    13.  1937 

Niagara  Alkali  Co.  New  Vers  City    .J^pr    14,  1937 

National    Brick   Corporation,    Long    Lsland,    N     Y      Apr     30 

1937 ...         i 

New  York  Lerner  Co..  New  York  City    Mav  15    1937 

Namstrad,  Inc,  New  York  City    May   l.i    1937. 

New  Haven  Quilt  &  Pad    New  Havtn,  Ccnn..  May  28,   1937. 
North  American  Engir.eerng  Co     F-oria    111  .  Juiip  3,  1937.. 

Nehl  Bottling  Co,  EiLv'   Ch.riu:o    I::d  .  July   1.   1937..' II 

Olson  Rug  Co,  Ch.icag'i.  Ill     May  6    1936 

OagiKXl  Co,.  T7-i.\  Ma.tiun.  Oliiu, 

May  26.    1936.. 

Apr     19     1937 I 

Ohio  Farmers  Insurance  Co.  LeRov    Ohio.   May  29.   1938.. 
Old  Reading  Brewery    Inc  .  The,  Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  June  6, 

1936... . 

Ohio  Forge  &  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio: 

Aug     5.    1936 .. 

Nov      23.     1936,. 

Osbtrn  Co.  J    M    &  L    A,  Cleveland.  Ohio: 

Aug      17,    1936 

Nov     11.   1936 I 

O'Neal  Construction  Co     W    E     Chicasro    111     Aug    31    1936. 
Order  of  Railrrwd   Teleeraphers    Division   No    76    Chicago 

III,   S<>pt     1,5.    1936  __I 

Outpcwt   Nurseries  Inc  .  New  York  City: 

Nov      12.     1936 

F.'b     11,    1937    IIIIIIIII 

Ohio  River  Sand  Co     Louisville.  Ky.,  Nov    23    1936 
Ohi-i  Oil  Co     T^ie    Fmdlav,  Ohio- 

Nov     30      1936 

Juno    2.    1937 IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Omendagrt   Radio   Broadcasting  Co ,  Syracuse    N    Y     Feb 

13     i9.n .  .         '-.....' ' I 

Oniealia  Outdixir  Adv-rt.siiig  Co.   Jersey  City    N    J 

17     11437  ..    .-.-.... 

O  Calla^hau  Bro*.,  Cliicag.^,  lii..  June  4.  IWlIIlHHI 


Apr. 
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Companies  or  corporations — Continued  | 

Owens-nUnols  Glass  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio.  June  7.  1937 $2,500 

Order   of   Railroad   Telegraphers,    St.   Louis,   Mo..   June    15, 

1937 l.OOO 

Order  of  Sleeping  Car  Conductors.  Kansas  City.  Mo..  July  | 

14,   1937 500 

Oppenhelmer  Casing  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  July  23.   1937 250 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  ,  New  York  City.  May  21.   1936 100    | 

Phoenix  Manufacturing  Co..  Joliet.  111.,  June  1,   1936 100 

I»feliTer  Brewing  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.: 

June    16.    1936 500 

Mav    15,    1937 300 

Paramount  Distillers,  Inc  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  18,  1936.  100 
Painters    District    Council.    No.    6,    Cleveland,    Ohio,    June 

24,    1936 100    i 

Ptnaud.  Inc.,  New  York  City,  July  3,  1936 100    , 

Page  Engineering  Co..  Clearing,  111  :  j 

Julv  20,   1936 300    \ 

Nov.    16.    1936 200 

Pond  &  Galvln,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  20,  1936 100 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago,  111.: 

Aug.   12,   1936 250 

Nov,    16,   1936 200 

Feb.   4,   1937 250 

Oct.   31,    1936 100 

July   1,   1937 150 

Prentice  Co..  L.  H..  Chicago,  111.: 

Aug     17,   1936 200 

May   28,    1937 100 

Perfectlite  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Aug,  31,   1936 125 

Nov,  6.    1936 125 

May  22.    1937 500 

Pacific  Bridge  Co,,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Sept.    14.    1936 1.000 

Nov.   6,   1936 1,000 

Pacific  Portland  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Sept. 

17,    1936 2,500 

Phillip  Morris  &  Co..  Ltd.,  New  York  City,  Sept.   18,  1936.-  250 
Pomerov  &  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  H..  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Sep't.    22.    1936 500 

Nov.   6,    1936 500 

Park  &  TiLford,  New  York  City,  Oct.  3,  1936 -  500 

Perelll,  A,-Mlnettl,  Delano,  Calif.,  Oct.  9,  1936 100 

Plehl  Engineering  Co..  New  York  City,  Oct.  23.  1936 100 

Plobo  Broe.  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Oct    23.    1936 100 

Mar.   13,   1937 250 

Poirler   &   McLane   Corporation,   New   York   City,   Oct.   30, 

1936 -  500 

Person   &  HoUingsworth  Co.,   Los   Angeles.   Calif.,  Nov.  2, 

1936 100 

Pangborne  &  Co..  Inc..  W.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Nov.    6,     1936 1,000 

May  25,   1937 500 

Planters  Nut  it  Chocolate  Co.,  WUkes-Barrc.  Pa..  Dec.  4, 

1936 250 

Pennsylvania    Railroad    Co.,    The,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Dec. 

7,   1936 100 

Premler-Pabst  Corjjoratlon.  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Feb.    16,   1937 2,000 

June   4,    1937 8,000 

Pacific  Rock  &  Gravel  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  Mar,  9.  1937.  250 

Pacific  Clay  Products,  Lc«  Angeles,  Calif.,  Mar.  9,  1937 250 

Plaze  Sand  &  Stone  Corporation,  Yonkers,  N.  Y..  Apr.  2, 

1937 250 

Pacific   States  Saving   &   Loan  Co.,   San   Francisco,   Calif., 

Apr.   12.    1937 250 

Pfaltz  &  Bauer,  Inc  ,  New  York  City,  May  15,  1937.. 250 

Pennsylvania   Coal   &   Coke   Corporation,   New   York   City, 

May  21.    1937 250 

Pollak.  Inc.,  Henry,  New  York  City,  May  31,  1937 250 

Peerless  Cement  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich..  June  2,  1937.  250 
Pattern    Makers    League    of    North    America,    Washington. 

D    C,  June  3,    1937 250 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.,  Johnstown.  Pa.,  June  3,  1937 —  500 

Park,  Benzlger  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  June  19.  1937 100 

Porter  Safety  Seal  Co.  Chicago.  111..  June  26,   1937 100 

Proctor  Co.,  Inc.,  Thomas,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  July  1,  1937.  100 
Rub.sam   &  Horrmann  Brewing  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 

May   20.   1936 500 

Rochester  Brewing  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1936 100 

Rapid  Electrotype  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  6.  1936 500 

Rltter  Bros.,  Harrisburg,  Pa»: 

June  6,  1936 _  125 

Oct.  27,  1936 _  125 

Nov.  18,  1936.. __.  125 

Rock-Road  Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  111,: 

June    16,    1936 — 150 

Oct.   27,    1936... —  - 250 

June   9,    1937 100 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City: 

"  July  2,  1936 125 

May  28,   1937 _ 600 
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Companies  or  corporations — Continued 

Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    July  2.  1936 |500 

Ring  Construction  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Aug    5.   1936..  250 
Republic   Portland   Cement  Co..   San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

Aug     5.    1936 250 

Nov  6.  1936 100 

Feb    24.    1937 250 

Rossi  Marcellettl  Co.,  The.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  13.  1936..  100 

Remington  Rand.  Inc..  New  York  City,  Aug    13.   1936 1,250 

Roehl   Bros.   Paving   &   Consti-uction   Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio, 

Aug     17.    1936 103 

Raritan     Mercantile     Corporation,     Perth     Amboy,     N.     J., 

Sept     3.    1936 100 

Regal  Amber  Brewing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Sept.    17.    1936... 500 

Nov    6.   1936 250 

Rock    Hill    Stone    &    Gravel   Co.,    St.    Louis,   Mo  ,    Sept.    17, 

1936 200 

Rohl-Connolly  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Oct,  7,  1936 -  1.000 

Feb,  19,  1937 —  1.000 

Reger  &  Co,  H    P.,  Chicago,  111.: 

Oct    7,   1936 100 

Nov.   16,   1936 200 

Reliable  Construction  Co..  Grantwood,  N    J..  Oct    16,  1936.  100 

Robertson,  Hav  &  Wallace,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Oct.  21,  1936..  150 

Rogers  &  Co  ,  H.  P..  Chicago,  111.,  Oct    21,  1936 100 

Rust  Engineering  Co..  The,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Oct.   21,   1936 250 

May   25,   1937 250 

Routman  Plumbing    &  Heating  Co,  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Oct,   23,    1936 300 

Nov    18,   1936 800 

Red  Star  Yeast  &  Products  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Nov.  23,   1936 1.000 

Feb.  4,    1937 lOOO 

Rebescher  &  Sons,  Inc.,  B.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30,  1936--.  250 

Raybestos  Manhattan.  Inc.,  New  York  City,  Dec.  28,  1936..  100 

Radio  Station  WT^IBG,  Richmond,  Va,,  Feb.  13,   1937. 250 

Roblnson-Duff  &  Co..  J.,  New  York  City,  Mar   2,  1937 250 

Riverside  Paper  Corporation,  Appleton,  Wis.,  Mar.  12,  1937.  250 

Richards  &  Son,  Edmtmd  C,  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  19,  1937 250 

Richmond  Screw  Anchor  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Apr.  22, 

1937 250 

Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co..  New  York  City.  Apr    28.  1937..  500 

Riverdale  Contracting  Co.,  New  York  City.  May  20,  1937 100 

Riley  Engineering  &  Drilling  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  20, 

1937 800 

Richmond  Broadcasting  Co..  Richmond,  Va.,  May  21,  1937_.  600 

Rich's.  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  21.  1937 500 

Read  &  Co..  Charles  L..  New  York  City.  May  28.  1937 100 

Radlch  &  Brown.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  2.  1937 250 

Roeser  &  Pendleton,  Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  June  2,  1937...  1,000 

Robblns  Co.,  Inc.,  C   H.  D.,  New  York  City,  June  2,  1937 280 

Relss  &  Welnsler,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1937 100 

Reliable  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  June  10,  1937... _  100 

Reynolds  &  Co,  New  York  City,  June  19,  1937 500 

Republic  Food  Products  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  July  1,  1937 250 

St.  Louis  Car  Co.,  St.  Louis,  May  6,  1938 200 

Scott  &  Peltzer  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  May  13,  1936 125 

Schorr-Kokschnleder  Brewing  Co.,  St.  Loviis,  May  18.  1936.  160 
Seeburg  Corporation.  J.  P.,  Chicago: 

May  19,  1936 - -  100 

July  12,  1937 100 

Schulte  Co.,  David  A.,  New  York  City,  May  23,  1936.. -  260 

Standard  Brewing  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y..  May  29.  1938 100 

Swift  Equipment.  Inc..  PliUadclphla.  June  10,  1936 100 

Stegmaier  Brewing  Co.,  WUkes-Barre,  Pa..  June  12,  1936 375 

South  Bend  Lathe  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  June  15.  1938.  100 

Steel  Co  .  Charles  H..  Philadelphia.  June  22.  1936 100 

Bollltt    Construction   Co.,   The   George.   Chicago,   June   29, 

1936 100 

Simpson  Construction  Co.,  Chicago.  Jtily  9,  1936_. -  100 

Sanymetal  Products  Co..  Cleveland.  July  16.  1936 100 

Stenson  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  July  16,  1936 -  260 

San  Antonio  Brewing  Association,  San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

Aug.  5,  1936-- - 100 

Nov,  5,  1936 100 

Southern  Brewing  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  Aug.  10.  1936 100 

Slefrled  Lowenthal  Co.,  Cleveland,  Aug.  12,  1936 100 

Standard  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  New  Orleans: 

Aug.  20,  1936 600 

Feb.  8,  1937. - -. 260 

May  25,  1937 250 

Stelnle- Wolfe  Construction  Co.,  Freemont,  Ohio: 

Aug   24,  1936 - 160 

Nov    2,  1936 - 100 

Sandy  Hlles  Co,  Kansas  City,  Mo..: 

Aug,  27,  1936-. 100 

Dec.  17,  1936- 100 

Schmidt,  Inc.,  Leo  W.: 

Bedford,  Ohio,  Aug.  27,  1936.. 100 

Garfield  Heights,  Ohio,  Oct.  31.  1936 100 

Bedford.  Ohio,  Nov.  23.  1936 100 

Springdale  DUtllUng  Co,  SUmXord,  Conn..  Sept.  3.  1938 100 
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Compani^f  or  curporailiona — Continued 
BtgnAl  Oil  Co,  Us  AjikTfles 

t^pt     5.    19:t«5 - 

Oci.   1.   19:?« 

Nov    6.  IWd 

Apr    23     11*37 

Bwtf-v.i':-  Lit.hL-i;r:.ph;c  Co..  Bellov.lle 

ft.  P'     10.   19.16 

O-     26     1936 

Rrr.;'.'i    Manufacturing  Co.   The   A.   1 

S«-pf     17,    1U36    -  -  .  -- 

BtPiTh'T-  WelU-TUusviUe  CorpcratK 

18     1x16.  .    -    -  

Struck  Ccr.strurtion  Co.,   Louisville. 

S  p'     22,    1U36 

MiV    7     1937 

Seaboard  Sau  h  Gravel  Corpcratlon 

as     1936    - 

8pieg<*l    May    Stem  Co     Inc.  Chlca 

Oct    8.   1936. 

NiA-    6,   1936 

Nov    20    1936      

Bmlth     L    C  .  Si  Corona  Tj-pewrlters, 


Eaat   Orange.   N    J, 
:  n,  Titusviile.  Pa..  Sept 


i;o; 


StasiXord 


Ceat«r 


PrmxciKO: 


Oct    9    1936 
Sullivan  M»chinery  Co.  Chicago 
Bchrriber,  Wm    C.  Lumber  Co. 

Oct    16.  1936 

Nov    6    1936..- -_ 

&tM«y  Qrading  &  Teaming  Co.,  Ltd 

Oct    M.  1936 

Nov    30.  1936-. _ 

June    19.    1937 

Bound  Construction  it  Engineering 

Oct    36.  1936 

Feb    13.  1937 

Southwest  Paving  Co  ,  Boscoe.  Calif 
Spnngdale   DUUlllng   Co.  The 

1936 

BanJucci  Construction  Co..  NUea 
Bterrs.  Inc    J    Rich.  New  York  City 
Stivet   Bros.  CunstrucUoa  Co.,  Inc 

SO.    1936 

Bwifi  h  Co  .  Chicago: 

Nov    30.    1936 

Jan     30.    1937 _.. 

Blaaikraft  Co..  The.  Chicago.  Dec.  i 
Steele  Electnc  Bquipment  Co.. 

1936 

Baieway  storee.  Inc..  OaJtland.  Calif 
Station  WJJD.  Chicago,  Peb    15 
Bboup  Voting  MachiiM  Corporation 

193 
St.  Regis  Paper  Oo  ,  New  York  City 
San  Pranclaco  Brlciga  Co..  San 

Mar    8.   1937 

Apr     2.    1937 

Signal  Service  Corporation.  Elizabetlh 
Swenaon  Co.,  Inc..  L.  H..  Poughkeep^ 
Standard  Statistics  Co  .  Inc  .  New 
Srhwinn  h  Co  .  Arnold.  Chicago 
Stephens  Co..  A.  B..  Springfield. 
8pr*Ktie  k  McCoy  Co  .  Inc  .  Brookly^, 
StPiiub  *  Co  .  W    P .  Chicago.  III. 

May  15.  1937 

June    25,    1937 

Scbliu  Brewing  Co  .  Joseph.  Mil 
Schoenhofen  Kdelwetss  Co..  Chlca^. 
Str'>n^  Moore  Ifc  Strong.  Beaumont. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers'  IntemaUonal 

N    J.   June   2,    1937 

Standard  X-Ray  Co..  Chicago.  Junr 
Southweat  Welding  Ji  Manulacturln  g 

June   la.  1837 

Siarp  «i  Fellows  Contracting  Co 

1!}37 

Smith  &  Son.  W   R  .  NaahTlUe 
Bteiens    Harry  M  ,  Inc  .  New  York 
Strlder  h  Co  .  T    M  .  NaahvlUe.  Tenh 
San^amo  Electric  Co .  Springfield. 
SAW  Oonalructlon  Co  .  Memphis. 
Sharpe  Contracting  Co  ,  W    L  . 

1!W7 

Spohn   Heating  h   Ventilating  Co. 

»;      1937 

Ski  ken  Broe  .   Inc.  Columbus.  Ohl^) 
Btudcbaker   Corporation,    The 

1)37     

Sieirus-Helmera.  Inc  .  St    Paul.  Mlnr 
Trui.dle  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland 

June  27.  1936 

June  4.   1937 

•Pock-r  at  Marsh   New  York  City: 

July   3     1936 

Oct    »4.  1W« 


0:i    14.    1936. 
Chicago; 


Air. 

Ms  SB 


Iwaucee 


Teni 


ri 


Son  h 


Ky 


New  York  City.  Sept. 


Inc..  Syracuse,   N.  Y 


San  Francisco. 


Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.: 


Oct    27,   1938. .- 

Conn  .   Oct    30, 


ni,.  Oct    31,  1936- 

Nov.  30.  1936 --- 

Syracxiae.  N.  Y.  Nov. 


1936 

Nlagkra  Palls.  N.  Y..  Dec.  7, 


.  Dec.  14,  1936 _ 

7 

PhUadelphla,  Feb    17. 

Mar.  2,  1937. V.l 


N    J.  Mar    8.  1937.. 

e,  N.  Y  .  Mar.  9.  1937.. 

Yi)rk  City,  Mar,  26.  1937. 

19,  1937 

,  May  21.   1937 

,  N.  Y,  May  15.  1937.. 


.  Wla..  May  21,  1937. 

May  31.  1937... 

Tex..  June  2.  1937 

%jaoclatK>ii.  Jersey  City, 


3.  1937 

Co..  Alhambra.  Calif, 


Los   Angeles.   June   16. 


June  16,  1937 

(Tlty.  June  17    1937 

.  June  17.   1937 

,  June  24.   1937 

Tenn  .  June  24,  1937 

,  Tenn  .  June  25, 


Mei  aphis. 


The,   Cleveland.   June 


,   June   2«.    1937 

Bend,    Ind  .    July   1, 

July  22.  1937 


»500 
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Tar  Dlst. :;;:»;  Co,  I.e.  Sparton.  N.  J.,  June  6.    19.i0 

T>  \.i>  S:eel  Co.,  Fcrt  Worth  Tex..  Aug.  1.  1936 

T-.n-iC  Standard  Uiiuug  Co..  Salt  Lalte  City.  Utah: 

Dec     7.    1936 — 

Feb    8,  1937 

Trico  Products.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.: 

Sept.    5,    1936 - 

Oc:    22.  1936 

Nov    6.    1936 

Nov.  27.  1936 

Feb    1,   1937 

Mav    15.    1&37 

Thcrn.i.s  Procter  Co  .  Inc..  Long  Branch.  N.  J  .  Sept   15.  1?36_ 

Tav:    r    &    W.iluuns    Distilleries,    Louisville,    Ky  .    Stpi     2b. 

19,i6 

Tiv.l;   Union  Co..  Denver.  Colo.: 

O-t     12.    1936 

N^v     10.    1936 

Tav!    r  Wiae  Co..  The.  Hammoudsport.  N.  Y..  Oct.  15,  1936. 

Tcxa-  C,  .  Tlie,  New  York  City,  Feb.  5.  1937 

Tarl:<  n    G    L..  Inc.  St.  Louis.  Mar.  9.  1937 

Trie.    PrcKlucts  Corporation.  Buflalo.  N.  Y..  Mar.   13.  1937.. 

Thorp-RogoC  Cc.,  Chicago.  Apr.  5.   1937 

T-rilormi  Co,  Ltd.  San  Bruno,  Calif..  Apr.  12.  1937 

Trent  Hat  Corporation.  Newark.  N.  J..  Apr    15,  1937 

Trmer  Scale  &  UAnufacturtng  Co..  Chicago; 

M<iv    4,    iyi>7 

Julv    12,    U37 

Tenr-e-isee    Meiiu   Ctilvert   Co..  The.  Nashville.  Tenn.,   May 

28     1937 

Twor.tieth    Century    Fox    Film   Corporation,   Beverly    Hills, 

Calif      Mav    31,    iy37 

Thomps-m  Co.  John  R..  Chicajto.  June   16.   1937 

Uir.tod     Mine    Worker'-,    of     .America.    Wa-'liinKton,     D,    C, 

April    30,    1936 .-- 

United    States    Pipe    &    Foundry.   Clevelar,d.    Ohio.    May    1, 

1936  .,       -       - 

United  HoiBtinK  Co.  Inc  .  New  York   (Bronx)  : 

Mav    12     1936 

Oct     7.    1936 

mited    States   Finishing   Co     The,  Providence,   R.   I  ,   May 
18     1936  -       

Univers.i;    .\I,itrh   ("  >     S"     Ii'Uis     \I  >      Junf"   4     193^3. 

U    S    Po.stal  Meter  Corporutu  n    Ntw  York  City: 

J'ine  11     19:-t6. 

Apr    2,    1937   .- 

U.  S    Malsters  A&.MK-.atiun,  Chicago,  111.: 

Ju:ie    13      15)36. 

F'-h     36,    1937.. 

M;iv    31,    19,i7      

Universal   Concrfie    Pipe   Co..   Columbus.   Ohio: 

Sept     3,    1936 

Nov     18     1936 

Upao!;  Co  .  Tl-^e.  Lockport.  N.  Y  .  Sept    22.  1936    .    

C    S    F.delity  .^  Guaranty  Co  ,  Baltimore.  Md  ,  Nov   6,  1936. 

U    S    Envelope  Co..  Sprlngfleld,  Mass.; 

N'n     27     l0.iQ 

P^b     19     1937 

Mav  20,  1937 

Unlve'-^a;  Atlas  Coment  Co.  New  York  CKv.  Feb    1.   1937.. 

U   S    Trucking  Ccrp<-ratlon.  New  York  City.  Mar    22.  1937.. 

U    S    Playing  Card  Co.,  The,  New  York  City,   Apr    30.   1937. 

United    Stores    CoriKiratlon    Co.,    New    York    City     June    4, 
1937        

Und--r:.::i  ,t  Son.  Inc..  E.  M..  Glen  Cove.  N    Y  .  Jme   14, 

1937  

United    Scenic   Artists  ot  America.  New   York  City,   June 

25     1937 

United    .\.sst:>o!a*!on    of   Journeymen   Plumhcrs    and    Steam 
Fitt'-r-^    of   the    Unitevl   State-,    and   Canada.    Washington, 

D    C     June  25.    1937 

Umo::    rr-r.tract:ng   A:   E!ngineerlng   Co.   Chicago.   111..   July 

2.    1037    .     ':         

Vcgt  ,\   Sins    Inc  .  F    G  .  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Jt.-.'^  1    :93R 

O' •    22.   1936 "" 

\'o\\  C<      Inc  .  Albert  A     New  York  City,  Julv  23,  1936... 
V    S    Malt  Co     Br'^'ik::,n    N    Y.  Sept    17.    IP36.  . 

Vezzptt!    Inc.  Ch.'.rUs  A..  Palisade.  N    J     Oct    1,  1936 I 

Victor    Addlntr   Machine   Co.,   Chicago,   111  : 

Oct     21      1P36 

Nov     23     1936 " 

Vnch.  K  Tvo\  Co.  The.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Nov.  23,  1936 "I 

Vulc.m   De'innlr.e  Co.  The.   Sewaren.  N    J     Deo     i,   1936.. 
Vo!i:nN-,T  P-rtland  Cement  Co  .  Knorville,  Tfnn  ,  June  9. 
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Vlct.'r   Brfwtr-.'.T  Cr-     'p-.r>    ,j«>inptte.  Pa..  June   nv    1937... 

Van   C'.eef   Br^'h^r*     '  :  : --i^- i     V.\      June    19     1937 

WrlKlPv    Jr     rn     wuIi.-.tt:    cnicago,  111.: 

Arr     !'■>     l-i"^ 

Jan.   30,   1937 '_ 
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Companies  or  corporations — Continued 
Walker  &  Co..  Inc,  Tom,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.: 

Oct    30.    1936... _- - 

May   8,   1936 

Woodstock  Typewriter  Co,  Woodstock.  111..  May  11,  1936.. 

Wessel.  Duval  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  May  21,  1936 

Walker  &  Weeks,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  1,  1936 

W'ebb  Boone  Paving  Co..  St.  Loui.-;.  Mo.,  June  1,  1936 

W'wilworth.  F.  W.,  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1.  1936 

Winston  Bros.,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

June  8.  1936 

Mar.   15,   1937 

Western  Cartridge  Co.,  East  Alton,  111.,  June  18,  1936 

Weaver  Wall  Co.,  The.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  July  2.  1936 

Waken  <t  McLaughlin,  Chicago,  111..  July  9,   1936 

Williams  OU-O-Matlc  Corporation,  Bloomington,   Dl.: 

July  20,    1936 

Nov.   10,   1936 

Nov.  30.    1936 

Winston  Engine  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

July   27.    1936 

Aug    24.   1936 

Nov     12.    1936 

Warner  &  Co  .  W   H..  Cleveland.  Ohio.  July  27,  1936 

Women'.s  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Cleveland, 
Cleveland.  Ohio; 

Aug    5.   1936 

Nov.  6.    1936 

Dec.   2,    1936 

July   1,    1937 

Walters  Construction  Co.,  Warrensvllle  Heights,  Ohio,  Aug. 

10,    1936 

Wells  Construction  Co,  The  L.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Aug.   12.   1936 

Nov    6.   1936 ---- 

Walter  Brewing  Co  .  The.  Pueblo,  Colo..  Aug.  24,  1936 

Weatherhead  Co..  The.  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Aug.  27,   1936 

Oct     3.    1936 

Nov     12.    1936 

May   3.    1937 

Weideman  Co.,  The,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Aug.  27,  1936 

Wean  Engineering  Co  ,  The,  Warren,  Ohio.  Sept.  11.  1936-.. 
Wood  Industries,  Inc.  Gar,  E>etrolt,  Mich..  Sept.  25,   1936-- 

Wehrle.  Inc  ,  E   J.,  ClifTslde  Park,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  1936 

Waverly  Terminal  Co.,  Elizabeth.  N.  J.: 

Oct.  14.  1936 

Nov.   6.    1936 -- --- 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co..  San  Pranclaco,  Calif.,  Oct.  23, 

1936 

Wlllard,  The,  Washington,  D.  C  Oct.  24,  1936 

Wadpford  Electric  Co  .  Chicago.  111..  Oct.  26.  1936 

Wlldroot  Co..  Inc..  BufTalo.  N   Y..  Oct.  28,  1936... 

Wilson  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  6.  1936 

Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Co..  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  12,  1936 

Williams  Bros.  Corporation,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Nov,  30.  1936 

Warren  Construction  Co.,  Patrick.,  Chicago,  ni.,  Dec.  4,  1936. 

Woodstock  Typewriter  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  26,  1937 

White,  T.  M..  Co..  Chicago,  m..  Mar.  22,  1937 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York  City.  Apr.  2,  1937. 
Worsfold  &  Hawvermale.  Inc.,  Nyack.  N.  Y..  Apr    16.  1937... 

Wlnkelman  Co..  D.  W..  Syractise.  N.  Y..  Apr.  15.  1987 

Wales  Adding  Machine  Corporation,  Allen,  New  York  City, 

May  6,  1937 

Wilson,  Andrew.  Inc  ,  Sprlngfleld,  N.  J..  May  21,  1937 

WofTord  OU  Co..  Atlanta.  Ga..  May  21.  1937 

Walker  Co..  P.  J.,  San  Francisco.  Calll..  May  25,  1937 

Walter  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Queens,  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  May 

27.  1937  -...' 

Woodley  Petroletma  Co..  Houston.  Tex..  June  9.  1937 

Wiseman  Co..  A.  H..  Knoxville,  Term..  June  9,  1937 

Western  Medical  Corporation.  Chicago,  111.: 

June  9.  1937 

July   2.    1937 

White  Eagle  Brewing  Co..  Chicago.  111.,  June  24.  1937 

Walker  &  Michael,  Memphis,  T-nn.,  Jime  26.  1937 

Western  Improvement  Co..  Racine,  Wis.,  July  1,  1937 

Webster  Electric  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  July  1,  1937 

Yoerg  Brewing  Co..  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Aug.  12,  1936 

Young  Bros  ,  Newark.  N.  J.,  Oct.  7.  1936 

Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Oct. 

23      1936 

York  Safe  &  Lock  Co..  York,  Pa..  Nov.  27,  1936 

Ycungstown  Pressed  Steel  Co,  The,  Warren,  Ohio.  Dec.  16, 


1936. 


Zophar  Mills.  Inc..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  Sept.  3,  1936 

Zolper  &  Sons.  Henry.  Mendata.  IlL,  Sept.  15.  1936_. 
Zlegler  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Chicago: 

June   17.   1937 

July  2,  1937 

Individuals 

Affleck.  B.  P  .  Chicago.  Apr.  6.  1936 

Akin.  Thomas  R..  St.  Louis.  May  26.  1936 

Annenberg.  M    L  .  New  York  City,  June  11.  1936 

Ayres,  W  A.,  Washington.  D.  C,  June  19,  1936 
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Individuals — Continued 

Augustine.  Floyd.  New  York  City.  June  29.  1936 

Anderson.    Charles   Franklin,    Washington,   D.   C,    July   9, 


1936- 


Ackerman,  L.  H.,  Columbus.  Ohio.  Sept.  12.  1936 

Alfange,  Dean.  New  York  City.  Sept.  28,  1936 

Armour,  B.  R..  New  York  City: 

Oct.  3.  1936 

Nov.  24.  1936 

Ailwcrth.  Robert  L..  Norfolk,  Va..  Oct.  14.  1936 

Allard.  Joseph  V.,  Cheyene.  Wye,  Oct.  16,  1936 

Anderson.  Elmer  T.,  Chicago.  Nov.  6,  1936 

Alschuier,  Benjamin  P..  Aurora.  111..  Nov.  19.  1936 

Anderson,  Arthur  M  ,  Louisville.  Ky..  Nov.  30,  1936 

Anspach.  Marshall  R.,  Williamsport,  Pa..  Dec.  2.  1936 

Allyn,  S.  C.  Dayton.  Ohio.  Dec.  22.  1936 

Ashman.  Sam.  Cleveland,  Mar.  1.  1937 

Alexander.  W.  P..  Ridgewood.  N.  J.,  Mar.  22.  1937 

Ansel.  Gertrude.  Cincinnati.  June  3.  1937 

Anderson.  Emil.  Chicago.  June  14.  1937 

Abbott.  Harry.  Jr..  New  York  City.  June  26.  1937 

Adams,  Frederick  B..  Jr.,  New  York  City,  Apr.  28,  1937 

Bass,  John.  New  York  City: 

Oct.  21.  1936 

Nov.  20.   1936 

Blanton,  Harry   C.  St.   Louis,   Mo..  Oct.   22,    1936 

Brawlow.  Harry.  Newark.  N.  J..  Oct.  24,  1936 

Bryant,  John  A.,  Detroit.  Mich..  Nov.  6.  1936 

Belstle,  M.  J.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Nov    6.  1936 

Blakeley,  Hugh  J.,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  12.  1936 

Bancroft.    Charles   H..   Miami,   Fla.,   Nov.    24.    1936 

Brosmith,  WUliam,  Hartford,  Conn..  Nov.  27,   1936 

Brown,  Owsley,  Louisville.  Ky..  Nov.  30,   1936 

Bauer,  Harry  J  .  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  Dec.  2    1936 

Brooks,  P.  C  Chicago,  lU..  Dec.  3,  1936 

Ball.  Leonard  L.,  Washington,  D.  C.  May  28,  1936 

Bunting.  C.  J,  Chicago,  111..  Dec.  4.  1936... 

Bledsoe,  Samuel  T  ,  Chicago.  lU.,  Dec.  7,  1936... 

Budd,  Brltton  I..  Chicago,  El.,  Dec.  7,  1936 

Budd.  Ralph,  Chicago,  111..  Dec.  19,  1936 

Barton.  LeRoy,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  7,  1937.-. — 

Brophy,  Byron  J.,  Plandreau,  S.  Dak.,  Jan.  26,  1937 

Brlnkley,  John  R.,  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  Jan.  29,  1937 - 

Backer,  Theodore,  New  York  City.  Jan.  29,  1937 _ 

Badenhausen,  Carl  W,  Newark.  N.  J.,  Feb.  4,  1937 

Behn,  Col.  Sesthenea,  New  York  City,  Mar.   16.   1937 

Hearwald.  J.  R..  San  Francisco.  Caltf..  Mar.  22,  1937 

Beck,  Thomas  H..  New  York  City.  Apr.   9,   1937 

Bowden,  George  K.,  Chicago,  111  ,  Apr.  28.   1937 

Bell.  Ralph  A.,  San  Marino,  Calif,  May  3,  1937 ._ - 

Bell,  Lawrence  D,  Buffalo.  N.  Y„  May  7.  1937 

Bucklln,  Walter  8,  Brookllne.  MasB.,  May  8,  1937 _. 

Bonfoey,  L.  P.,  Qulncy.  111.,  May  22.  1937 

Beebe,  Raymond  N.,  Washington.  D.  C,  May  27,  1937 

Bobbitt.  B.  M.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  28,  1937 _. 

Baker.  John  M.,  Cinclrmatl,  Ohio,  June  3,   1937. 

Berger.  Thomas  W,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  June  3,   1937 

Barrett.  John.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  3,  1937 

Bok.  Judge  Curtis,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  June  3.  1937 

Bulberson.  Jr..  8.  A..  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  9,  1937. 

Barnes,  James  I.,  Logansport.  Ind.,  July  1,  1937 

Blaine,  Mrs.  A.  McCormlck,  Chicago: 

Nov.  2.  1936 -— 

Jan.   11,   1937 

Busch,  AdolphuB,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Apr.  16,  1936 

Bender,  C.  J,  Chicago,  111..  May  28,  1936 

Brown,  Josephine  R,  Washington.  D.  C,  June  11,  1938 

Bulger,  Arthur  L.,  Washington,  D.  C.  June  11.  1936.-. 

Blddle.  Jr..  A.  J.  Drexel.  New  York  City.  June  16.  1938 

Berrett,  Ray  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  June  16.  1936 

Buskle,  O.  P..  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jtme  18.  1936 

Brady.  James  T.,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C.  June  19.  1936 

Berkshire.  Stewart.  Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  1938 

Bendix.  Vincent.  Chicago,  lU.,  July  2,  1936 

Breidenthal,  Wlllard  J,  Kansas  City.  Kans,  July  2,  1936.- 

Boulay.  Louis  A,  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  2,  1936 

Brown.  Mrs.  Nat.  St.  Louis,  Mo..  July  14,  1936 

Brown.  Pfancis  C,  Washington.  D.  C  July  16,  1938 

Bull,  George  M,  Denver.  Colo.,  Jtily  24.  1936 

Brown.  Nora,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  7,  1936 

Brown,  J.  A..  New  York  City: 

Aug.    10.    1936 

Jan.  29,  1937 

Brunt.  J.  P..  Chicago,  111.: 

Aug.   27,    1936 -- 

Oct.   12,  1936 

July    12,    1937 

Baeckler.  L.  H..  Cleveland,  Aug.  31,  1936 

Bishop,  R.  O.,  Washington.  D.  C,  Sept.  4.  1936.. 

Blake,  Luther  L  .  New  York  City,  Sept.  14,  1936 

Bauer.  Carl  H,  Evanston,  111,  Sept.  16.  1936 

Brown,  W.  A,  Chicago.  111.: 

Sept.   17,   1936 

May  4.  1937 

Bruce.  Albert  C,  New  York  City,  Sept.  21.  1936 
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huUvldudl* — I  >]ntlnued 


0:t. 


Battr&m.  Prank.  Oklahoma  City 
Br^don.  WOUam  B..  XUzateUt.  N.  J 
Biinui.  J.  EL.  Rtrhmonri.  Va..  Sept. 
Br>wn.  R.  E.,  SpokAiM.  Wash  .  Oct 
Biinaon.  Waiter.  PboeaU.  Atul.  Oct 
Bl(tcl]e.  Margaret.  Ovwbrook.  Pa 
Btjnker.  EUswortli.  New  York  City 
Oct   10.  iwe 

Oct.  34.   U>3« 

Butcher.  P  U..  Wichita.  Kmds^  Oct 
Bkldle   Oeorgc.  Waahlngton.  D   C. 
Ckiw.  WllUam  K^  Jr..  Lake  r^jnat. 
CoUlns.  Martin  J.,  St.  LouU: 

May    14.   10S«_ 

Oct.  18.  1S36 


OkU 


.  Sept    25,   1938. 

..  Sept.  26.  1P36 

1936 

a,  i»3c 

7.  19.16 

8,  1936 


12.  1936. 
>ct.  12,  1938 

IL.  May  9.  1938 


Juoe 


June  11.  1938 

.  June  11.  1838 

June  11.  1986 

11,  1936 

11.  1936 

19.  1936.. 
20.  1936-. 


DUE 


29.  1936 

June  30.  1936-. 

1936 

1936 

Au«    11.  1936 


At  J 


City 
Sep  t 


8>pt. 


Sejt 


City. 


O-t 

Oct 


Ifl, 


Hc» 


aty 


Nov    23.   1936 

Oottlngham.  T.  J..  Birmingham.  All. 
OHmey.  Matthew  J..  New  Tork  Clti 
Obiney,  J   Burleigh.  Cranaton.  R.  I 
Grtuwell.  Benedict.  Ctereland.  June 
Ctrrwley   Karl  A^  Wuhington.  Xant 
Oerlck.  Ruth  Aull.  Waahing:ton. 
Gkrter.  Milton  X..  Waahington.  Juni! 
Ckrtxne,  R^  Cleveland.  June  24. 
Chambers,  F.  R^  WMhlngton,  June 
Oammina,  Robert  B..  Mandan.  N 
OB»n.  H.  E,  New  Tork  City.  July  3. 
dark.  Lewla  H,  Waahington.  July  I 
OaanfoUy.  EUchttrd.  New  York  City. 
ODors.  AdDlph.  Jr..  Oolden.  Oolo.: 

Aug    20.   1«30 

Mar    8.  1937 

Oarae,  Henry  R..  New  Tork  City 
Culpepper.  Charles  E..  New  Tork 
Oliirke.  Verooe  J  .  Waahington. 
Caoipbell.  William  J..  Chicago.  Sept 
Ohbana.  OUver,  Jr..  Bijllalo.  N   T 
Oountmay,  F.  A..  Cambridge.  Maaa 
Chapman.  Oscar  L..  Washingt^Hi 
Caiper.  T.  C.  Aberdeen.  8.  Dak.. 
Chamberlain.  Taylor  J.,  Salt  Lake 
ChUdresa.  John  W..  Waahington. 
Oo^aner.  Paul  W.  St   Paul.  Minn., 
Cl4>rk.  Robert  E..  Loe  Angelea.  Oct. 
GUfford.  R.  a.,  San  Pranclaco,  Oct 
Caiveil.  Everett  W.,  Wlckanaburg. 
Chrlatenaen.  Andrew.  Ellaabeth.  N 
Ooiaee.  Edgar  M..  Loa  Angeles.  Oct. 
Comfort.  Hon.  Prank  J..  Das  Moine^ 
Coiilns.  8  H-.  Aberdeen.  8  Dak 
Caj-ney   Michael  L^  Waymart,  Pa. 
Ck^iwther.  Herbert  8..  New  Tork 
Curran.  Jamea  J..  New  Brunswick 
Chrysler.  Walter  P.  New  Tork  Clt^ 

Nov    25.  1936 

Mar.  18.  1937 

CoDboy.  Martin.  New  Tork  City.  Ni>v.  35.  1936. 

Criit.  E    C.  Chicago.  Dec.  1.  1836 

OoL  Mrs   John  I..  Bristol.  Tiuin.. 

C^^nkieton.  Oeorge  O..  Hastings. 

Chubb.  Che«t«r  N  .  San  Antonio. 

Calahan.  Ralph  E.  Detroit.  Dec 

Co^hlan.  John  P  .  San  Pranclsco. 

C^)wnov«T.  Charles  E .  TakUna.  Walsh 

Chapman.  Henry  T .  New  York  Clt|r 

Conway.  Carle  C.  New  Tork  City. 

Cot.  A    C .  Chicago.  Peb    19.   1937 

CoQQors.  Jamea  J..  Juneau.  Alaaka 

Curtla.  C    D..  Chevy  Chase,  Md..  M^ 

Cooper.  P    F .  San  Pranclsco.  Apr. 

Chiwford.  Perry,  Savanna,  ni..  Apr 

Caisson.  J    A..  Phoenix.  Aria.,  May 

Ocxnway.  Thomas  F  .  New  Tork  Citb 

OaiToszo.  Michael.  Chicago,  May  15 

Ouben.  Irving.  New  Tork  City,  Ma^ 

Ooi:>ke.  George  R  .  Detroit.  May  31. 

OaJler.  Barron.  New  Tork  City.  Uak 

Criiil.  Joe.  Loa  Angeles.  May  25,  19^ 

Cawood.  Dr    W    P..  Harlan.  Ky.. 

Cr<«iey,  Powell.  Jr..  Cincinnati.  Ju4e 

Cttmiey.  Lewis.  Cincinnati.  June  3, 

Q^ialey.  Powell.  Cincinnati,  Jvme  3 

Co;-inor.  T.  J.,  ClnclnnaU.  June  3. 

Cntlgbton.  W    P..  Nashville.  Tenn.. 

Caidwell.  C.  D.,  Chicago.  July  12. 

Gain.  Owen  L..  Chicago.  July  14.  1937.. 

Dafey.  W    H..  Cleveland.  Ohio: 

May  27.   1936 

Oct     30.    1936 


Oarls.  William  R  .  New  Tork  Qty. 

Dudley.  Tlllord  E  .  W  ishington.  D 

DaiKte.  Col.  E  A..  New  Tork  City: 

Aug    8.  1936 

Feb    36,   1937 

ZMtach.  Prank  J,  New  Tork  City. 
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27.  1986 

Sept.  14,  1936 

17,  1936 

18,  1936 

3ept  36,  1936 

.  Sept.  35,  1936 

25.  1936 

25.  1936 

.  OCv.  2,  1986 

13.  1936 

.  20.  1936 

20.  1936 

23.  1836 

iirlz.,  Oct.  37,  1936 

;,  Oct.  27.  1838 

,  1936 

Oct.  29,  1936 

4,  1936 

>ov.  6,  1936 

Nov.  11.  1936 

N.  J..  Nov.  20.  1936.- 


])ec. 


2.  1936 

.  Dec.  5.  1936. 
.  Dec.  8.  1936... 

1938- 

2.  1937 

Jan.  28.  1937. 

.  Jan.  30.  1937... 

Feb.  1.  1937 


febr. 
Ta 

W 

Jan 


Mar.  1.  1937.. 

la.  1937 

J2,  1937 

M,  1937 

.  1937 

.  May  7.  1937. 

1837 

21.  1837 

1937.— 

23.  1937 


J4n»   2.  1937 

3,  1837 

1837 

1937 

1937 

June  16.  1937. 
1937 


tune  19.  1936 

C.  July  2.  1838. 


Sept.  10.  1936. 


•  100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
30.000 

3.000 
700 
100 
100 
100 

350 
600 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lO) 
100 
100 
100 
350 
100 
200 

1.000 
500 
350 
125 
100 
100 

1,000 
300 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
150 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
12.500 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
250 
250 
250 
100 
100 
250 
250 
250 
250 
350 
250 

1,000 
100 
500 
100 
360 
250 
250 
250 

1.000 
250 
250 

135 
300 
100 
100 

1.500 

1.360 

100 


Tndividttala — Continued 

Cnieean.  John  J     Spr-.nefleld.  Mass.  Sept.  4.   1936 $135 

Danforth.  John  W  .  Buffalo,  N    Y..  Sept.   12.   1936 200 

Donohue.  Joseph  F  ,  NuUev    N    J  .  Sept.   ly.    1936 100 

Dunn.  C.  M..  Paducan.   Kv     S«-pt    28    1936   100 

Dlck.:n.';on.  H,   Richmond    Va     Sept    28    U)36 100 

Dvinlnr    CaDiernn     Rlchn^.i.d    Va  .   Sept    28.    1936 100 

Douijla-s    B    M.  New    York  Citv    Oct     1     1936 100 

DouKlas    P&ui  H     New  York  Citv    Oct    1.  1936   100 

IDonautrh     Carl   C      P  rt.and    Ore^  ,   Oct    5.    1936 100 

Dlclcscn.  R    B.  Kewan*^    111     O-t    H    1936   _    100 

Dufour    P    O     WaahirifcTton     D    C     Oct     14     1936 100 

Devlm.  Charles  A..  Philadelphm.  Oct    16    1936 200 

Doolev    John  H     Portland.  Maine.  Oct    23,  1936 100 

DRby    U-w  J  .  St    Ix>u'..s    O-'T    28.   1936. 100 

Durham.  L    E  .  Kansas  City    Mo.: 

Oct    80     1936 500 

Feb     1      1937 350 

Apr    29     1937 250 

May   7     1937 250 

DoerlnR    O    C     Chicago.  111.: 

Oct     31     1936 600 

Nov     12     1936 500 

Feb     3,    1937 500 

Dotwiler    Ward   A     Detroit.  Mich..  Nov    6    1936    500 

Dr&ueh.  n    Donald  .\     San  Juan.  P    R  .  Nov.  6.  1936 100 

DeBrertf-vine     .\l«x      Sa:.    Francisco,    Calif.: 

No-    11     1936 1.500 

Or'     1      1936 3.500 

Feb    9.    1937 3.500 

Donovan,  Gerald.  New  Tork  City,  Nov.  16,  1936 250 

EX)w    Wiilard  11     Midland.  Mich.: 

Nov     23.    1936 500 

FVb     8.    1937 250 

Mav    15,    1J37 300 

Df>ub!p    W    H     S  uth  Canton.  Ohio.  Nov    27    1936 100 

Dawsr:n,  Norman  D,.  Oeveland,  Ohio.  Nov.  30.  1936 100 

Dodpe    A.  C..  Chicago.  III..  Dec    4.   1936 100 

Deeds    E    A..  Duyton.  Ohio.  Dec.   17,   1936 100 

Delano    Lyman.  New  Y^rk  City.  Dec    22,   1936 100 

Dletzgen.    Eugene     Chicago,   ni      Jan    30,    1937 600 

Dixon,  C.  H.,  Columbia,  S    C.  Mar     18.   1937 100 

Devme    Jr.  C    J.   New   Y  rk   CItv.   Mar    26.    1937 2.500 

Deerins,  O    C.  Chicago.   111..   .■Vpr    ft,    1937      250 

Davis    Jofeph,   BufTalo    N    Y.  May  25.   1937 100 

Durkan.  John.  Scranton.  Pa.,  M.iy  31.  1937 2.50 

Dul^b«=re,  W    H..   New   Y^rk  City    June  3.   1937 1.000 

Dlenst,   Robert   J     Columbu.i.  Ohio    June  28.    1937 250 

Drlscoil,  Robert,  Chica*:!,).  i:i  .  July  9,   1937 1,000 

Ennmspr.  Jr..  H.  B.  Chlca*;o.  May  5,   1936 100 

Bmmench,  Herbert    Bethes<1a    Md.,  May   13,   1936 100 

BdLvm     Charles,    Wett    Orange     N     J  .    Mpv    13     1936 100 

Hdridge    FYank   R     Waahmtrton,    May    16.    1936 100 

Efegate.  A.  T,.  Wash.ngton.  June  Xi,   1936 100 

Everett     Edward.   Washington,    June   25     1936 100 

Erwm     M.   C.   Wajcah-ichle    Tex.   .S,>pt     12.    1936 100 

Hits    WiUard    D.   Berkeley    Calif.   Sept.   22,    1936. _. 100 

Bails    Louxse  W.   B^-rkeley    Caill  .   Sept    22     1936 100 

Elchbere.   J    Melton.   Chica-_ri     Ort    9     1936 200 

Eligelhard,    Charles,   New    York    City: 

Oct     27     1936 _  1,000 

Jan    30     1937.    1.250 

Richer    Hon    Edward  C     Wa.shliuirton,  Iowa,  Oct    29.   1336_.  100 
Ebstfin,   Samuel   B  ,    .Albany.    N     Y  . 

Oc'     30     1936 1 ..  100 

N    v     27     19.^6 _.  500 

May   25     1937 250 

Elsn'-r    H    R.  Red  Bank    N    J..  Nov    6.   1936 1,000 

E1U.S    Kimpton    Los  Aneele.s    Nov    25    1936 100 

Eetvedr.  C    1*..  Seattle    Wash     Dec    2,    1936 100 

Ellig.   Edwin  J,   C;nc;r.r.atl,   June   2     11^37 260 

Eam.sn,  FYank  O     Lan.sing    Ml.  h  ,  June  17.   1937 250 

Bvelanri    Arthur  P     Wilmini^Uyn    Ohio    Aug    U     1937 250 

Plynn    B    J.  Washlnkjton.  Apr    16    1936 lOO 

Proehlmger    Richard   A     Baltimore    .\pr    27,   1936 I  100 

PursT.  Edward  W.  Cleveland    May    18    19,56 I  125 

Prledman.  N,  Cleveland.  June  3    1936 125 

Pltzgeraid    E   J.  Troy    N    Y.  June  13    1936 III  lOO 

PolBom.  Hlnman  D.  Washington.  June  16,   1936 100 

PelUn.  LJwiKht  F     Lincoln.  Nebr  .  June  18    1936 I  100 

Purber    Percy  N     New  York  City    Aug    10    1936 I  100 

Florence    FYed   F     Daila5    Tfx     Aug    13     1936 1,000 

Parrell    Prank  P  ,  Newark    N    J     8*«pt    12    1936 I  600 

Pleckmger,  Smith    BurTaio    N    Y     Sept    12    1936 "I  100 

Person    J.  V,  Jefferson  Ci'y.  M"     Sepf     12.  1936 IIH  100 

Ply   Eugene,  Jack.-^on    Miss     Sept    18    1936 II"  lOO 

Pox,  Jerome,  Chiltcn,  Wis     S*.  pt    19    1936 _,'.  100 

Parr'H,  James  E     West  N«*wt<jn.  Ma.ss     Sept    25    1936l_IIII  100 

Pnlger    R   Samuel    Gn^n.sboro   N    C     Sept    25.  1936..    .      .  100 

Freed,  Eds: a.'    Portland    Oreg  .  Oct   7.  1936        I  loO 

Prarper    Prank,  Richmi'nd.  Va     Oct    27.  1936    lOO 

Pontenoc    Rufus  W  ,  New  Orlean.s,  Oct   29    1936 ~  '  loO 

Polimer    Predenck  V,  Milton.  Pa.  Oct   29    1936 ""  100 

Pltzsomons.  John  L     Baltimore    Oct    31     1936 _  600 

French.  D   B,.  Wa-'saw.  N,  Y..  Nov.  11.  1936 "III  360 
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IndMduals — Continued 

Pox.  Charles  P..  Vandergrlft,  Pa.,  Nov.  24.   1936 

Fnsher,  Gordon.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Etec    19,  1936 

Flynn.  Edward,  Chicago.  Dec.  21,  1936 

Poster,  Vernon  W..  Chicago,  Dec.  22.  1936 

Fahey,  John  N..  Washington.  Jan.  15,  1937 

French.  Edwin  S.,  Al^uque^que,  N.  Max.,  Jan.  19,  1937 

Flaherty,  Simon  E.,  New  Y'ork  City: 

Feb.  24,  1937 

May   7,    1937 

June  4,  1937 

Farley.  James  E  .  New  York  City,  Feb.  26,  1937 

Fordyce.  Samuel  W..  St.  Louis,  Apr.  15,  1937 

Flei.schacker,  H.,  San  Franci.sco.  Apr.  26,   1937 

Friedman.  I.,  New  York  City,  May  20,  1937 

FaroU.  Bernett,  Chicago,  May  27,  1937 

Pause.  W.  E,  Akron,  Ohio,  May  27,  1937 

Falco.  Gaspar,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1937 

Gale.  Jeremy  N..  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  May  20,  1936 

Guthrie,  Charles  S..  Washington,  June  11,  1936 

Greenfield,  Albert  N.,  Philadelphia,  June  11,  1936 

Goldim.  Gullle  B  .  Washington,  June  11,  1936 

Graves,  Olga  Roosevelt,  Washington,  June  16.  1936 

Gaertner,  Clement  J.,  Belle  Harbor,  Long  Island,  June   16, 

1936 

Griggs,  Everett  G.,  Tacoma.  Wash  ,  June  18,  1936... _ 

Gatlett,  Fred  W  ,  Washington,  June  19.   1936 

Guy.  Edward  J    New  Orleans.  June  19.  1936 

Greer,  Guy.  Washington.  Aug.  6.  1936 

Goldschmldt.  Tex,  Washington.  Sept.  4,  1936 

Grant,  William    Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Sept.  16,  1936 

Gardenhire,  J.  M  .  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  18,  1936 

Gholston.  J.  G..  Washington: 

Oct.    1,    1936 

Oct.  12,  1936 

Gray.  James  R  .  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  5.  1936 

Gholstom.  J    K     Comer.  Ga.,  Oct.  5,  1936 

Garvey.  Joe  L..  Birmingham,  Ala  .  Oct.  12.  1936 

Gerll.  Joseph.  New  York  City,  Oct.   15,   1936 

George.  Leo  E  .  Mount  Rainier,  Md. : 

Oct    21.  1936 

Feb     26.    1537 

May    6.    1937 

Goucher.  Williim  F  .  F»rovidence,  R.  I..  Nov.  6,  1936 

Grimes,  J    FYank.  Chicago,  Nov.   18,   1936 

Golden.  John.  New  York  City.  Nov.  25,  1936 

Gaston,  William.  New  York  City,  Dec    1,  1936 

Guggenheim.  Arthur  S  .  Pittsburgh.  Dec.  5,  1936 

Gulick    Charles  P..  Harrison.  N.  J.,  Feb.  3,  1937 

Graupner,  Robert  H,  Harrisburg,  Pa.    (also  Co.),  Feb,   15, 

Gautier,  Frank.  Los  Angeles,  Mar.  12,  1937 

Gruhn.  A    V.,  Chicago.  Mar.  22,  1937 

Gnmm.  Carl  C.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1937 

Grosscurth.  Charles,  May  28.  1937 

Gersten.  E    C  .  New  York  City.  June  2,   1937 

Gusett.  Helen  T..  Cincinnati,  June  3,  1937 

Garrett.  H.  B  .  Fountain  City,  Tenn.,  June  9.  1937 

Goetz    William  L..  St.  Louis,  June  14.   1937 

Griesedieck    Robert  J,  St.  Louis,  June  26,   1937 

Harper    H.  F,  Lansing,  Mich.,  May  27.  1936 

Henry   F   E  ,  Jr.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  May  27,  1936 

Haas    W    M,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  29,   1936 

Hickev    John  P..  New  York  City,  June  11,  1936 

Harllman   W,  A.,  New  York  City,  June  11.  1936 

Harris,  Sam  N  .  Key  West,  Fla..  June  12.  1936 

Hickcy     Matthew  J.,  Chicago,  111.,  June  12.  1936 

Hemstead,  David  B..  Washington,  D.  C,  June  16,  1936 

Heberstrelt,  A.  R.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  June  16,  1936 

Haas   John  I.,  Washington.  D  C,  June  16,  1936 

Harrison,  James  J.,  Little  Rock,  Ark..  June  19.  1936 

Helvenng   Guy  T..  Washington,  D.  C,  June  19,  1936 

Harrington,  L.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C  June  20,  1936 

Hittleman,  Edward  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1936 

Hull    Hon.  Cordell,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  18,  1936 

Hamberger,  H    C,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Aug.  6,   1936 

Haddad   Said  S..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Aug,  6,  1936 

Hodges.  Leland  A.,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  Aug.  21,  1936 

Huston.  Roscoe  B.,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Sept    10.  1936 

Nov     18,    1936 

Harvey.  G.  H.,  Sioux  Falls,  S,  Dak.,  Sept.  17,  1936 

Henckley.  Ira  N  ,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Sept.  22,  1936 

Homstrom.  G.  E..  Granger.  Tex..  Sept.  25,  1936 

Hope.  W.  F  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1936 

Holt,  W    A.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Oct.  14,  1936 

Hudson.  Charles  D  .  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Oct.  14,  1936 

Hosenski,  Al,  W..  South  Bend,  Ind..  Oct.  21.  1936^    

Hvatt    Gilbert  E.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  21,  1936 

Hopkins,  Hon.  P.  F.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Oct.  29.  1936 

Helmick,  Mrs    Milton  J.,  Shanghai.  China,  Oct.  21,  1936.. _ 

Homburger.  H.  C  .  Mansfield.  Ohio,  Nov.  2,  1936 

Henderson,  B.  E  ,  Chicago,  111..  Nov.  2.  1936 

Hanna.  Mrs.  G.  C,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  3,  1936 

Holmes    James  C  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  6,   1936 

Heller,  George,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov,  6,  1936 


I  Individuals — Continued 

$100       Hardin    Geor?re  D.  Chicago.  111..  Nov.  20.  1936 

100        Hou.'^ton.  L,  E  .  Chicago,  111.: 

100  Nov,   23,    1936 

100  Jan.   29,    1937. 

100        Hamilton.  Charles  W..  Plttsbtirgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  24.  1936 

100        Hawkins.  Frank  L,.  Marvsvtlle,  Kans..  Nov    27.  1936 

Hudson.  George  E..  Buffalo,  N    Y..  Nov.  27,  1936 

500        Henschel.  Charles  J.,  New  Y'ork  City: 

500  Nov.  27,  1936 

500    !  Feb.    17.    1937 - 

100    '    Hanes,  P.  H  ,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Nov.  30,  1936 

?50        Hartz,  W.  Homer,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  30,  1936 

250    '    Hill.  George  A.,  Jr  ,  Houston.  Tex..  Dec.  2.  1936 

1.000        Hutchens,  Harold  G.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2.  1936 

250    i    Hallenbeck.  Harry  E.,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec    17,  1936 

250    i    Holcomb  H.  H.,  Chicago.  111..  Jan.  2.   1937 

150        Helmel,  W.  V..  Detroit.  Mich.,  Jan.  11,   1937 

100       Harris,  Mary  B.,  Alderson.  W.  Va..  Jan.  26,  1937 

100        Hardin.  John  R..  Newark.  N.  J..  Jan.  29,  1937 

100    !    Huffman,  O    C,  New  York  Citv.  Feb.  6,  1937 

100    I    Howell,  Wilbur  P.,  New  York  City,  Apr.  5,  1937.. ___ 

100       Heverly,  Earl  L.,  Chicago,  111.,  Apr.   16,   1937 

!    Herrscher.  Edmond  E.,  San  FYancisco,  Calif.,  Apr    17.  1937_ 

400    !    Hughes,  John  P.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Apr.  19,  1937 

100    i    Harriman,  W.  A.,  New  York  City.  Ma^    15.  1937 

100    '    Hobbs,  C.  H.,  Detroit,  Mich..  May  15,  1937 

100    1    Hickey,  J.  C.  Alhambra,  CalU..  May  21,  1937. 

100       Hull.  D.  C  Deland,  Fla..  June  2,  193'f 

100        Hedges,  WllJiam  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  June  3.  1937 

100        Heekin.  James  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    June  3,   1937 

100        Haberman,  P.  W..  New  Y'ork  City,  June  4,  1937 

Harvey,  B.  S.,  Chicago,  111.,  June  26,  1937 

100    i    Hoover,  Adrian  L.,  Chicago,  111..  July  1.  1937 

100    I    Ickes.  Harold  L..  Washington.  Oct.  S,   1936 

100    i    Ittleson,  Henry,  New  York  City,  Dec    2,   1936 

100    t    Irvin,  William  A..  New  York  City,  Feb.  26.  1937 

100       Jones,  Lawrence,  Lotilsville,  Ky.,  Apr.  6,  1936 ' — 

200    I    Johnson,  Svelnbjorn,  Champaign,  111.,   Sept.   12,   1936 

Jackson,  P.  H.  &  William,  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  June  9,  1937. _ 

100    '    Jones,  Albert  A.,  Washington,  June  19,  1936 

250       Jones,  Walter  A..  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  19,  1936 

500       Jones,  Saunder,  New  York  City,  Aug.  24,  1936 

100    j    Johnson,  George  P.,  Endicott.  N.  Y.: 

100  Sept,    3.    1936 

100  Nov,  2,   1936 

2,500    '  Nov.  23,   1936 

100    '     Tones,  John  D.,  Jr.,  St.  Paul.  Minn..  Sept.   19,   1936 

250        Jackson.  Joseph  R..  New  York  City,  'Oct    20,  1936 

'ohnstone,  J.  Clark,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  27,  1936 

250       Johnstone,  J.  Houstoun,  Oct.  31.  1936 

250       Johannes.  H.  W.,  Neoplt,  Wis..  Jan.  23.  1937 

750       Jones.  H    C,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Feb,  17,  1937 

250       Jacobs,  John.  May  28,    1937 

250        Keats,  Herbert  J.,  Chicago.  June  5,  1936 

100       Kahn,  L,  Stanley,  New  York  City,  June   11,  1936 

250       Kahn,  Donald   P.  A.,  New  York  City,  June   11,   1936 

250       Kahn.  Gilbert  S.,  June  11,  1936 

500       King.    Eldon    P.,    Washington,    June    19,    1936 

1,000       Kauffman.   Alfred,    Chicago,   July   3,    1936 

250    i    Kellogg,  Fred  C,  Washington,  July  9,    1936.. __ 

125        King.   LeRoy.   Newport,   R.   I..   July   25.    1936 

100        Knudson,  H.  C,  Bismarck.  N.  Dak  ,  Aug.  26.  1936 

100        Kelboumc,    L.    B.,    Chicago.    Sept.    15,    1936 

100        Knudson,   Arthur   8.,   Washington,   fiept.    16,    1936 

100    '    Kepnis,  Samuel.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y..  Sept.  17,   1936.. 

100       Kemper,  E.  J..  MiUburn.  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1936 

100    ,    Kennedy,  M.  A,  Pierre.  S.  Dak  ,  Oct.  6,  1936 

100    ■    Kimball.   Geo    T  .    New   Britain,    Conn.,   Oct.    14,    1936 

100       Kitchen,  A.  W.,  San  Pranclsco: 

100  Oct    23,   1936 

100  Nov.    6,    1936 

100       Knowles,  Effle,  Washington,  Oct.  24    1936 

100    I    Keneflck,  Thomas  P.,  West  Medford    Mass  ,  Oct.  31.  1936.. 

100        Kehoe.  Joseph  Wm..  Seward.  Ala..  Nov.   10,   1936 

100       Karker.  Maurice,  Banrington,  111  : 

100       Nov.  18,  1936 

100       Feb.  10,  1937 

Klnsey,    W.   I.,   Steubenville.   Ohio.    Nov.    21,    1936 

100       Kurn.  J.  M..  St.  Louis.   Nov.  23.   1936 

100       Koenlg.  Wm.  L.,  Boonville,  Mo.,  Nov   30,  1936 

100        Klddo,   S.   T.,   Chicago.   Dec.   3,    1936 

100       Keeler,    L.    A.,    Chicago.    Dec.    3     1936 

100        Knutson.  W.  M.,  Jollet,  111.,  Dec.  14,   1936 

100    1    Kemey.  Thomas  L..  Trenton.  N.  J  .  Feb   26,  1937 

100       Komdortr,  L  H  ,  Kearny,  N.  J..  Mar.  8,  1937 

100        Kerrigan.  James  J  ,  New  York  City.  Mar,  12.  1937 

100       Klein.  S  ,  New  York  City,  Mar    21.   1937 

100    1    Kountze,  De  Lancey,  New  York  City,  Mar.  27,   1937 

100        Kanne,  Frederic  H.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Jan    29.  1937 

100    '    Kellogg.  Louis  K.,  Cincinnati,  June  2,  1937 

200        Koehler,  Fred  R..  June  17.   1937 

1,000       Knowlton.  Clarence  L..  Bellefontaine.  Ohio,  Aug.  11,  1937. 

100       Lauchs.  S.  Forry,  York,  Pa..  June  6,  1936 

100       Lansberg,  Edward,  Chicago,  ni..  June  12.  1936 

100       Lucking,  Dean,  Detroit,  Mich..  June  12,  1936 — — . 


$100 

l.fOO 
500 
100 
100 
100 

100 
250 
600 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
100 
250 
250 
100 
200 
250 
250 
100 
250 
600 
100 
100 
250 
100 
100 
600 
100 
100 
600 

500 
500 

1.000 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1.000 
150 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
105 
100 
100 
125 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1,000 
250 
100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
250 
250 
250 

1,000 
250 
100 
250 
100 
500 
100 
100 
100 
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1  rutiridrials — Cc  n 
L«r*T.  S  .T  E.  New  Yortc  C;ty,  Ju;.c 
laf'M  Futrrnp  Tu'.m  Okla  Ju:;p  H 
L«o«"fT T  W.iliAm  G  .  WjL>ii;n«:u;i  D  C 
Lyrrh  l>jrs<  \  fairUx  Vi  July  J  li 
Lpw.i.  J  hn  Hrr.ry  P.irk.-rr  Md  Ju 
Ixnrrns'e:n  Jaoib  N»  w  Y  Tfc  City 
Lej«!     ;   ci     Lui>  Rock.  AJk. : 

A'..,:     J7     193fi    

Ii         4     UJ6       

I'f*       IJ      l-jJ7 

ly-ry    T    F     S'-w  York  City    S^pt    14    1 
lABnId    O'to   K     M'.lwftulte*'    Wis 
Lta.   hin-.-«  E     Was!iinff*.or..  D    C  .  Orl 
L'O-.    P    J     Chicago.  II!     Oct    31     19 
lAvf  :    J  impi«    Provi<1(*"r-,  R    I,  N. 'V 
LyoT.«    n  >h»^»  W     Wii«ihinR»on.  D    C 
Lldgi  r*  -.xl    John  H     Elirabo'h    N    J 
Lyor    E.f-rftt  I.     E««*  Palest  lie   Ohio 
Lon|!    Ch«rlp«  J     Philade!ph:H    Pa     N 
I.tf«ev    \V    P     S<^uth  Brwton.  V>     Dw 
Lyn<  h    lirimrrt  W     Chicago.  Ill  .  !>'«" 
Loit    A    L  Ortroit    Mirh  .  Jan    11     1 
LAsk   r    Walt«?T  B     Palrfle!d    Crnn     J 
Lyi'     J-  s«»ph  H     Chevy  Cha.v    Md 
Ijf'bf  1(1    FVvrrmnn   M     Chlc«g:o    111  .  Mi 
L»tt  r.ier    Harold.  Cincinnati    Ohi 
Jjeoi  ard    William  J  .  Cincinnati,  Oh'.r 
Mrduirf    J    F     Bnltimor*'    Apr    29 
MacFarlnnf    W    C     Hopkins    Minn 
Mar-.s.  iy%yf  H     Nfw  York  Citv    Jun 
Mor  '.-■     L«vitmre     New   Ynrk   Citv    J' 
Mayri.i.d    Joseph  A     B'^tcn    Ju-^-    I 
Mai-.h.-*^    Wnuht    H-^iistrn    T-x     Ji 
McConnirk     Harold    P.    Chlcatro 

June    !9      19:J6 

Au,-     5     193«      .    

Drc     15     1936  _ 

lIcFarlund    J    C     Ch'-vy  Cha^f    Md 
Ifplnhn    F    M      Ah-o-qTi;-,,   V\     July 
Hon    Kdward  I.<>v:is    B^r.tfV 
.ick    T    r.     Denver.  Coir..     Ju! 
"WO     Wir.nrn^.ticca    Nrv  . 
Trnmis  A     N*'^v   Y.  rk  Cry 
McC    rrr.ick    Jrhn    Np'x-  York  Cry    .^ 
M'::  ird,   Charlnt;  B     Prorklvr..   N    Y 
M.u'r.    J    O     New   Y -rk  C'.tv.  Aui? 
Mal-'T     tnhn  J     Chicag.i.  An^    24.   1 
■    T    D     San  Francl-co,   Au 
Thcmas    Forest  Park.  Ill 
J    J      CMcien.    AUk'     31      1 
John  T     Newton   Center, 
Chiirlf^s   E     NVw  Y   rk   C: 
Jamc   F     W;%.'ih'nKtor     S- 
J',)hfi    Nt'wark    N    J     Sep! 
Uu!  '     Fred   R     San   P-ancisco    b-p* 
MeHd>    CharlPv  N*"a-  Y^rk  Cl'v    Sfp 
lic<iuin'-'sr    J.^hr   R     Wa.sh:n?'on 
Mc^.i'.iin:"    N"!!    P'loer.iT     Ariz     Scpi 
Mcf'Tidfler.     F    F*ra:ikl;r     Baltimore    ' 
Mac  den    TVii'.lel   L      Chicago    Oct    9. 
Mav-i    Walter   P     PUtsfcurgh     Oct 
McS."a:iv    M:!e-i    PRhmrnd:^  Wis  .  Oct 
Mal'olrr.    C    T     Portland    Ore«.  Oct 
lioCirath    John  W.  New  York  C;ty 
Mailn:v.s    .Albert  O  .  New  York  City 
MU;iv;>n    Mrtunce  M,  K.insjjs  City 
McC  umvY.   Charles,  Omaha    Nebr 
McM.unis    Charles  E  ,  New  York  City 

lCac;in:iber.    John    R  .    FYamingham 

1<'36     

McJIiUan.  J  B  .  Brookings.  S.  Dak 
Mai  onev.  WlUlam  T  .  Jvineau.  Alaj>ki 
l«c<iah    Willlain  J  .  Chlca^.  Nov    19 
Merrick    F    A.  East  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
McCJrath.  R  J..  EarlviUe.  111.   Nov   24 
Morc-op.  Maurice.  Los  Angeles.  Nov 
Mornin.  George  S..  Waterloo.  Iowa, 
Mcll'-enny.  Robert  F  ,  Salt  Lake  Clt] 
McfJltt    Renin  L  .  Los  Ancelea.  Nov 
Miller.  CUarles  E  ,  Touganoxle,  K*t\s 
Moise    R    H  .  Chicago.  Dec    3.  1936. 
Mcliad    Norma  n  HP.  Detroit.  Dec 
MeBs«rs   S  .  Oil  City.  Pa..  Dec    7.  193^ 
MofrVs   William  T  .  New  York  City 
MaJ^ney   Harvel  L  .  Bellnawr,  N   J 
Molor.ev    R   T  .  Chicago.  Jan    29.  1»3 
McJ>ely   B   N  .  Hoboken    N   J     Feb 
Moigan.  W   F^arbes,  New  York  City 
Mo<iney    James  D.  New  York  City. 
MoCann.  Charles  E    F.  New  York 
M\UT3hy    Waiter  P  .  Chicago.  Mar    17 
MclCee    Robert  E .  EI  Paso.  Tex 

Mar    17.  1937 

Apr    23.  1937 


n6  _       -   -. 

12    1936.. 
21.   1936... 


MP  

6  l<»3fi  -  -.- 
Nov  6  1936- - 
Nov  6,  1936  _ 
Nov  21  1936. 
Jv    21     1936    ... 

4    1936      

10.    1936 

9ii7 

1    18    1937 

in.  29    1937... 

V   15     \9M 

une  2     1937      . 
June  3.  1937. 

June  3    1936   . 

p   11.   193fi 

mt-   11,    1336-.. 

I     1936  

me   19    193t3... 


Mar<Pll 
McClm: 

Mrrurf. 

Mi.r:M 


Uch  :t 

Mci,-.;. 
M*l'o:i»-'. 
Mcr'!5j?><'v 
McMar.';^ 
Mai  kharr. 
Mot  ah  III 


S- 


24) 


*tnu«*d 

12     1936 

1936    

.  Joly  9.  IWt). 
3d  ...  -  -.  - 
V  27.   1936 

11.   1936    .. 


July  16    1936 

24,    1936    _     ._       

.  Cahf     July  24.  1930- 

27  1936    

July  27.   1336.    .- 

Aue    11,  19^6   

uc    n     1936    

AU2     13,   1936. _ 

1     1936    

24.    1936      

A;i^    24    19J6 

"1 

Sii'ss..  S-pt    4.   19J6... 

Sept    S.  1936 

Jt     17     1936 

18,    1936 

22,    1936 

28  1336    -.- 

r.t     19     iiiSB 

29     1936    

>rt     1.   1936,..    

1936  

936 


E3 


20.  1936    

21,  1936      

t    26,   1936 

Oct    26     1936    

o..  Oct    28.    1936 

Oct     29     1936 

Nov    2.  1936...     

Tenter.    Miss,    Nov     6. 


Oct 


M 


>4ov   6.  1936 

Nov    18    1936 

1936 

Nov    23.   1936 

1936 

>4,    1936 

24    1936 
.  Utah.  Nov    24.  1936^ 

1936 

Nov.  27.  1936 


N3V 


'.5 


5,  1936- 


Ji 

Jm 


n.  18,  1937 

19    1937 


Feb 

Ppb 

City 


.  1937 

26,  1937 

26    1937 

Mar    16.  1937. 
1937 


HOC 
100 

1'  " 

1 . ,.  ' 

U)0 
125 

100 

2  -'<  I 
2^0 

125 
\M 
100 
2fXi 
lOO 
lO! 
bi'jO 
10<-) 
!(>■> 
ion 
loo 
100 
\m 

100 
2W 
2  V) 

2>0 
1 ,  0*""^ 

I  oo 

KK) 

I I  ''0 
1  iXl 
100 

100 

2SO 
lOO 
I'X) 
lie 

!  '^0 
100 
S->1 
2V> 
lOO 
125 
I'^O 

1  no 

600 

1  oro 

1  '"0 
1  000 
IM 
1  vO 
100 

lAO 

100 
25  J 
100 
1 00 
100 
100 
250 
100 
100 
100 
250 

1,  000 
IOC' 
100 
100 
500 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
500 
260 
100 

2.600 
250 

1.000 

250 
250 


M.-Cnr'^v,  W.Isrri.   Der:vP'    Ci  1  ••  ,   ^l-r    19,   1937.. $100 

M'^irlus'.  Jacob.  New  York  City.  Apr   22.  1937 250 

M.llcr    SlOiiey  T.,  Detroit.  May  20,  1937 100 

M:I:.err.ey,  Jchn  L,,  Chicago,  May  22,  1937 .WO 

M  irks   Laurence  M  .  New  York  City,  May  25.  1937 250 

M  ivnahan.  T   A  .  Indianapolis.  Ind..  May  38.  1937 250 

M  N"'.:!!    W   M     .Akron   Ohio,  June  3,  1937 2.50 

M  11.  '    n:  :vnard  M  .  New  York  City.  June  3.  1937.__ — .  l") 

Mundv    H    L  .  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  June  16.  1937 1.  Ooo 

Nichols.  John  G..  Washington.  D.  C.  July  9.  1936 lOO 

Northwest.  Warren,  PhlUdelphia.  Pa.,  Sept.   12,   1936 1«X) 

Nionan    J    C.  New  York  City.  Sept.  14,   1936 100 

N  'Ison.  Roy  D.,  St.  Paul.  Minn  ,  Oct   24.  1936 100 

N  cholson.  John  B.,  New  York  Citv,  Nov.  2,  1936 100 

.S  cholson.  H.  B..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  2.  1936 100 

N  -ahaus,  C,  B  .  North  Chicago.  111..  July  1.  1937 250 

O-r.  Joseph.  Chicago  Heights.  111..  June  1.  1936 200 

OHara.  F   H,  New  York  City.  Aug    11,  1936 375 

ODerr.'..  :    \v    s  .  Chicago.  111..  Aug.  31.  1936 lOi^^ 

OBr:-!.    K    J,  Louisville.  Ky..  Sepi,  28.  1936 100 

O  Connor,  Frank  A.  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Oct.  3.  1938 lOO 

Oxnard.  B    A  ,  Savannah.  Ga..  Oct.  3.  1938 500 

(   <riard,  Thomas.  Savannah.  Ga  ,  Oct.  3.  1936 500 

O  Connor,  Basil,  New  York  City,  June  11,  1936 lOO 

O Uonuell.  Michael  P.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  June  16.  1936 Uo 

O  DonnelJ,  Jame^  P..  Herkimer.  N.  Y..  Nov.  19.  1936 100 

Cxenbcrg.  S   Joseph.  WUdmore,  Long  Island.  Nov.  25,  1936..  100 

O  Connel,  P    A..  Boston.  Ma.=«  .  Nov    30.  1936 50u 

O'Connor,  W   V  ,  Grand  Porks,  N    Dak.,  Dec.  2,  1936 100 

C  Connor,  W.  J..  New  York  City,  Dec.  7,  1936 100 

Cimstfad,  Allen  S  ,  Rose  Valley,  Pa.,  Dec   21,  1936 100 

C'Neil.  William,  Akron,  Ohio,  June  3.  1937 250 

G'Neil.  G.  P..  Akron.  Ohio,  June  3.  1937 250 

Paigr    Frank  C  .  Hewlett.  Long  Island.  Apr.  27,  1936 500 

Pnndevllle.  Thomas  J     New  York  City,  July  16.  193G 100 

Puryear    Edgar   F,   Washington,   July   24.    1936 liX) 

Parker    John   P,   Chicago,   Sept,   25.    1936 100 

Pepperell,  W    E.  Wichita.  Kans  ,  Sept.  25,   1936 100 

Pittman.  J    D.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  9.   1936 UO 

Perkins,  Francis.  Washington.  Oct.   15,   1936 1^0 

Philip,    George.    South    Dakota,    Oct     28,    1936 100 

Pdlitz.   Clarence   Y,   New   York   City,   Nov.  6.    1936 200 

F 'irillo.  Louis.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y..  Nov.  23,   1936 100 

P-;iey    W    W.  Los  Angeles.  Nov.  23,   1936 ItX) 

Fjizr.'-r    Joseph  J,  Topeka.  Kans..  Nov.  27.  1936 ICO 

Pa-krr-r^n     Harrison.    Washington.   Nov.    27.    1936 100 

Patterson,   A    B,  New  Orleans.   L&..   Dec.  4.   1936 100 

Potter.  Mark  W  ,  New  York  City. 

Dec.   4,   1936 100 

Apr.  2,   1937 2,'^0 

f  !etz.  L    A.,  Haytl.  8    Dak..  Dec,  19.  1936 100 

Falitz,  Clarence  W,  New  York  City,  Feb    16,  1937 IjcO 

PodPll.  David  L.,  New  York  City.  Apr.   17.   1937 2.i0 

Fapish.    .Asher.    Danbury.   Conn.,   Apr    28.    1937 500 

torter    Murray  H.  New  York  City,  May  20.  1937 500 

Pnge    Dexitt    Bristol,  Conn,  Juno  26.  1937 250 

1.1';'.     'X    J     7:anesvllle.  Ohio,  Atig.   11.   1937 250 

Qu-.:  ::     Kl-v.^rd   J.   Cincinnati,   Ohio,   Jvme   3.    1937 250 

tminn,   John   J.   Red   Bank,   N    J  ,   Apr.   5,    1937 250 

F'^e^e    J,  Detroit.  Mich,  May  26.  1936 loo 

r<  p.  r    Daniel  C.  Washington.  D    C,  June  4,  1936 100 

P.u.-^n    Charles  T,  Washington,  D    C.  June  24.  1936 lOO 

P.isf.ne.  Col.  Carl  L..  Lexington.  Mo.  July  16.  1936 100 

Ilonvin    F-mk  T,  Washington.  D.  C,  Aug.  5.  1936 100 

Keevp    M    p      New  York  City,  Aug    27.   1936 125 

Iloth^r!..:  ;    .MMville  N,  Chicago.  lU  .  Sept    5.   1936 5^ o 

Ileed    E    .-^r  .     Manchester,  N.  H.  Sept    16.  1936 i.X) 

UoF-;r.     A:i"'rt   E     New   York  Citv.  Oct     I.    19:i6 ..  lOO 

Raf^n-^    Jo.'^'ph  E.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Oct    3    1936 100 

Hob  T'.  I.:;    (      W  .  Sirux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  Oct.  9.  1636 100 

Hupp>    Pail    E.   Spnnetield,  Dl..  Oct.   17,    1936. .    lOO 

Rober-^    Frank    H      Washington,   D    C,   Oct    24     :Q30 lOO 

Robe;--.  Bt  r.  F.  Sh.-eveport.  La.  Oct    27.  193^        _.    loo 

Rich.ird*.   Fru:.k  S  .   Oakl  i:,c'     ('.=  if     Nov    25.   19;-!6    I  lOO 

Rickenbacfcf  r,    E     V,.    .Nf*-*-    '\'i-rlt    ■ 'ity     Dt^c     2     1936 I  loO 

Rineo!-ky.    I     J      K  •r.^a.«;    C:i\     Mo      Jan     29.    1937 I  loQ 

Ray:io!d.<^,  Richard  S.  New   York  City,  r>b    19.   1937 I  2.50 

Richarclv   n     W    C.    Indianapolis     Ind,    May    21,    1937 250 

lioge*-*    J'-l;n  P  ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  June  3.  1937 or,f) 

Strau-'h    J(  hn  B     St    Louis.  May  15.  1936 1111  250 

fiwa n.-vn    Hon    Claude  .K     Washington.  June  5,  1936     __  100 

.-Jtr-ih    ,J':^hn  W..  Dt-troir    June   11.  1936 I  2,500 

iichul/e    Jr     Th  rdore    New  York  City.  June  16    1936 100 

Schu'ze    B<^yce  T     New  Y^rk  City.  Jun-'  16    193^' lOO 

Swar.s   :i    F    T     Grand  Island    N  br     jMne  18,   1936. II  loO 

•Stuar'    R    T     Oklahoma  City    e)k.;.i     June   m.   I9'i6   loo 

.'>chw.i,-7ha'.;p'    Emil,  New  York  C;ty,  Jui.e   !8,    1^30.. .II..  loO 

.'3tou'e:.r;':ri.-    E    C,  San  Francisco,  June  24,    1936    lOO 

.'ichu-t.r    K.irl   F,  San  Francisco,  June  24,   1936    .    .      100 

.Str.iu-    Robert  Kenneth,  New  York  Citv,  June  25,  1936   ...  100 

.'iaul    B   T.-i    New  York  Citv,  June  27.   1936 .      .  lOO 

Smith    J    Fl   yd    Blue  Island.  Ill,  Aug    17.   1936 I.I  lOO 

!nrau>s«^     M'    Audrey.  Baltimore.  Aug    31,   1936 200 

!ichrr.;dt.  P»ter  G     Olympia.  Wash.  Sept    12,  1936.      ...    '  loO 

liavoy.  Prey,  Washington,  Sept    17.  1936 loO 
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Sanchez,  George  B  ,  New  York  City,  Sept.  21,  1936 $250 

Smith,  B.  Fritz,  Washington,  Sept.  22,   1936 100 

Spelke.  Max.  Stamford,  Conn.,  Sept.  25,   1936 100 

Sullivan,  F    E.  San  Francisco.  Oct    3,  1936 2,500 

Spalding.  Jack  J.   Atlanta.  Ga..  Oct.   5,   1936 _  100 

Strah,   George.    Detroit,   Oct.   8,    1936 100 

Simms,  James  H  ,  Simms,  Tex  ,  Oct    9,   1936 100 

Saimma,  F,  San  Francisco.  Oct.  12,  1936 100 

Swinney,  S    E,  Muskogee,  Okla  ,  Oct,  17.  1936 100 

Summers    Cleon  A    Muskogee,  Okla..  Oct.  21,  1936 100 

Schix-n.  Ben,  Yonkers,  N.  Y,  Oct.  22,    1936 100 

Sessoms,  E    Marvin,  Pensacola.  Fna.,  Oct.  23,    1936 100 

Schwab.  Harold  W.  New  York  City.  Oct    31,  1936 160 

Stein,  H    M,  New  York  Citv,  Oct.  31.   1936 100 

Smith,  Col.  Waller  Bragg.  Montgomery,  Ala  .  Oct.  31,  1936.  100 

Smith,  J    Floyd,  Blue  Island,  111  ,  Nov.  2,   1936 100 

Spear.   Steve   A.   Phoenix,   Ariz,   Nov,   6,    1936 100 

Stemle.  Carl  P.,  Fremont,  Ohio,  Nov,  20,   1936 5O0 

Scott.  James  J  ,  Scranton,  Pa  ,  Nov    30,   1936 100 

Smvthe,  F    A.,  Lorain.  Ohio.  Nov    30,  1936 200 

Sheets    Harold  F,  New  York  Citv,  Dec.  2,   1936 100 

St^^ge.  ■William  F,   Fort  Bragg,  Calif,,  Dec.   2,   1936 100 

Sinek,   William  J  ,  Chicago,  Dec.   2,    1936 100 

Schlake.  William,  Chicago,  Dec.  4,   1936 200 

Scullv.  Jeremiah  C,  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  4,   1936 100 

Snmllpag".  Samuel  M,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  4,  1936 100 

Sesenbrenner,  F    J  ,  Neenah,  Wis.: 

Dec    4,    1936 1.500 

June    14,    1937 1.000 

Sheehan,   George  F.,   New  York  City,   Dec    5,    1936 250 

Skinner,  Herbert  E.  Owatonna.  Minn,  Dec    5.  1936 100 

Spear,  Nathaniel,  Pitt.sburgh.  Pa,  Dec    5,  1936     100 

Spear,   Maurice   W.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   Dec    5,    1936 100 

Smith.  Ralph  F..  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  Dec.  5,   1936 100 

Shea.  E    L,  New  York  City,  Dec,  7,   1936 100 

Sommer,   W.   H,   Peoria,   111.,   Dec.    8,    1936 100 

Schotllkopf.  Jacob  F,  Buffalo,  N    Y.,  Dec    17,  1936 100 

Snyder,  John  W..  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  Jan.  6,  1937 100 

Smith.  William  H,,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan    19,  1937 100 

Sesenbrenner,  John  S..  Neenah.  Wis.,  Jan.  29,  1937 1,000 

Salndon,  B    T.  Chicago.  Ill  .  Jan.  29,  1937 500 

Swope    Edwin  B  ,  McNeil   Island.  Wash.,  Feb.  2,   1937 100 

Speakman,  Frank  M  .  Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  Feb.  3,  1937 500 

Schmidt.  Adolph  C  ,  Olvmpia.  Wa.-^h  ,  Feb    9,   1937 250 

Schwab,  Charles  M  ,  New  York  Citv.  Mar.  12,  1937 250 

Stettinius,  Edward  R  ,  Jr..  New  York  City,  Mar.  16,  1937 250 

Snyder.   Harry.   Chicago.    111..   Apr.   7.    1937 250 

SchalT.   F    A,   New   York   City,  Apr     15,    1937 250 

Semmerwerck,  Albert  A  ,  New  York  City,  Apr    17,  1937 250 

Simms,  Harrison  P  ,  Hocpeston,  ni..  May  8.  1937 500 

Stern,  aamuel.  New  York  Citv,  May  20,  1937 100 

Smith.  Oscar  W,  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  21,   1937 250 

Sawver,  Charles,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  3,  1937 250 

Scarilon,  William.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  3,  1937 250 

Sullivan,  James  J,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  3.   1937 250 

Schmitz.  D    A,  New  York  City,  June  3,  1937 1,000 

Sullivan,  Joseph  R..  Chicago,  111  ,  June  4,  1937 250 

Stevens,  Frank  M,  New  York  City,  June  7,   1937 250 

Stewart,  A    O.,  San  FYancisco,  Calif.,  June  9,   1937 500 

Schlelds,  Edmund  C,   Lansing,  Mich.,  June  17,   1937 250 

Swift,   G.   F,   Chicago,   June   17,   1937 2,000 

Starr,  B    E,  Harnsburg,  Pa  ,  June  24,  1937 500 

Schroeder,  Leo  W  .  La  Crosse.  Wis..  June  26,  1937 250 

Sevier,  Clara  Driscoll,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,   July   1,    1937..  10,000 

Setterlin,  Robert  W.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug.  11,   1937 250 

Shively,  C.  H„  Fremont,  Ohio,  Aug.  11,  1937 500 

Shary,  John  H,.  Mission,  Tex..  June  3,  1937 200 

Taylor.  Walter  E.,  San  Francisco: 

May   29.    1936 125 

Feb.  8,    1937 250 

Tromer,  George  F.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

June    16,    1936 1,250 

July    11,   1936 250 

Taylor.  William  H„  Washington.  July  9,   1936 100 

Taylor,  Wayne   C  Washington.  July   16,    1936 100 

Thomas.  Seth.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  July  18,  1936 100 

Tuttle,  Arthur  S  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  July  27,  1936 100 

Thornton,  Willis,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  Aug,  10,  1936 100 

Tolley,  H    R.,  Clarendon,  Va,.  Aug.  24.   1936 100 

Thorpe,  John,  St.  Paul.  Minn..  Sept.  25,   1936 100 

Toeppen,  Manfred  K..  Arlington.  Va..  Sept.  26,   1936 100 

Tuch,  G   O.,  Richmond,  Va..  Sept    28.  1936 100 

Thack.  R    G..  New  York  City,  Oct.  24,   1936 100 

Thompson,   George   C.   Washington.  Oct.   28,    1936 100 

Thomas,  W.  E.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  30,   1936 700 

Thomas,  J.  K.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Nov.  2,  1936 250 

Todd,  Chester  J.,  Valdez,  Alaska,  Dec.  1,   1936 100 

Tavlor.  'W.'lllard  U..  New  York  City,  Dec.  8,   1936 500 

Tli'ompson,  L.  H.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  22,   1936 100 

Todd,  Calvin  D..  'Washington,  Jan.  28.   1937 100 

Toms,  Raymond  E  ,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  Feb.  1,  1937 100 


IndiiHduals — Continued 

Tripp.  Louis  H.,  Washington,  Feb    9,  1937 $100 

Taylor.  M    Savle,  New  York  City    Mar    12    1937 250 

Travers,    J    l',    Duluth,   Minn,    Aor     2     1937   100 

Twohv,  James  F,  San  Francisco,   Apr    9,    1937 125 

Trombv.  L.  E.  Atlanta.  N.  Y.    Apr    12,   1937... 100 

Tevamder    O    N,  Chicago    Apr    16,   19o7 500 

Uihleln.  Erwln   C.   Milwaukee,  Wis,   Aug.   10,   1936 100 

Ungaro.  Gerald,  Chicago,  111  ,  Oct.  9.  1936    100 

rtterbach,  Joe  S  ,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  No\    24.  1936 100 

Van  Ankon,  Howell,  Detroit,  Mich,  June  12,  1936 100 

VtiiT,  Prank  G.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  July  16.  1936 100 

VUoy,  John  R.,  Boise,  Idaho,  Sept    22,  1936 100 

Vandover,  G    C,  St.  Louis,  Sept    22,  1936 100 

Vice.  George.  San  FYancisco,  Calif..  Oct.  16,  1936 100 

Van  Dyke,  Joseph,  Hazelton,  Pa,  Nov,  24.  1936 100 

Vlereck,  Eugene  W„  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  Nov    24.  1936 100 

Von  Elm.  Henry  C,  New  York  City,  Dec    2,  1936 100 

Van  Schalck,  Arthur  P  ,  Southport,  Conn.,  Jan    18.  1937...  100 

Ventresca,  Vincent.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  May  28,  1937 250 

Vanderbllt,  Alfred,  New  York  City: 

May  28,   1937 250 

June  4,   1937 750 

Weber,  Ray,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  May  26,  1936 250 

Werner.  Mark.  Alliance,  Nebr.,  June  18.  1936- _  100 

Wetherton,  Bertha,  Washington,  June  20,   1936 100 

Webb,  T.  D  .  Washington,  June  29,  1936 100 

Wood,  R    E.,  Chicago.  July   13,   1936 125 

Woodruff,  Robert  W„  Wilmington.  Del.,  July  18,  1936 100 

Walsey,  Charles  C,  New  York  City.  July  24,   1936 100 

White,  Russell,  Cambridge.  Mass.: 

July  27,    1936 100 

Sept.    25,    1936 100 

Weschler,  George  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  Aug    1,  1936 100 

Waters,  Paul  Y..  Bethesda,  Md.,  Aug    13,  1936 100 

Williams,   Hugh.   Chicago.   Sept.    12,   1936 100 

White   Lazarus,  New   York  City: 

Sept.    18,    1936 150 

Nov     12,   1936 100 

White,  David  I.,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo..  Sept.  21.  1936... 100 

Walton,   S.   G.,   San   Francisco,   Sept,   25,    1936 1,000 

Whlttier.  Harry,  Boise.   Idaho,  Sept.   25,   1936 100 

Welslger,  C.  W..  New  York  City,  Oct.   1,   1936 100 

Wertheimer.  Pierre,  New  York  City,  Oct.  1,  1936 100 

Willis,  T.  S    Janesville,  Wis.: 

Oct.    12,    1936 250 

Nov.   2.    1936 100 

Walling,  Willoughby  G..  Hubbard  Woods.  Ill  : 

Oct.   30.    1936 100 

Nov,   20.    1936 100 

Williams,  Wash  B.,  Washington.  Nov,  2.  1936 500 

Wilson,  Gabriel  J.,  Philadelphia,  Nov    4,  1936 100 

Warner,  Thomas  LeRoy,  Chicago: 

Nov.    12,   1936 1,000 

Feb.  4,   1937 250 

Wallace,  R.  G,   Chicago.  Nov.  21,   1936 1.000 

Wortman,   I.  W.,   Morristovra,   N    J.,  Nov,  23.   1936. _  100 

Wlehe,  Theodore  C,  New  York  Citv,  Nov,  30,  1936 _  100 

Ward.  James  H,.  New  York  City,  Dec.    1,    1936 _  100 

Wright,  Thomas  C,  Mount  Carmel,  111..  Dec.  2,  1936 100 

Wynne,   Cyril,   Washington.   Dec.    12,    1936 100 

Wood,  R.  E.  Chicago,  Jan.   11,  1937 1.000 

Watson,  Thomas  J.,  New  York  City.  Jan.   11,   1937 100 

Williams,  Charles  G.,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  Jan.   18,   1937 100 

Wheeler,  Wllmot  F,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  18.  1937 100 

Westerhouse,  Ernest  J.,  Duchesne,  Utah.  Jan.  23,  1937 100 

Wood.  G.  Clint.  Dallas.  Tex.,  Jan.  21,  1937 100 

Walgreen.  C.  R.,  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  29,  1937 1,000 

Williams,  J.  R.,  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  29.   1937 1,000 

Wolfe,  W,  J..  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Jan.  29,   1937 250 

WetherUl,  Samuel  P..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb,  8.  1937 260 

Wanger,  Walter  F.,  Hollywood,  Calif..  Mar.   18,  1937 500 

Webster,  Jr.,  Edwin  S.,  New  York  City.  Apr.  13,  1937 250 

Wood,  Gar,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  May  6.   1937 250 

Whitney,  Cornelius  V.,  New  York  City.  May  7,  1937 250 

Wllshlre.  Joseph,  New  York  City,  May  15.  1937 250 

Wlilteside.  George  W.,  New  York  City,  May  25,  1937 250 

Windsor,  Jr.,  H.  H..  Chicago,  m..  June  9.   1937 250 

Wltmanskl.  Stephen,  Chicago,  111..  June   14,   1937 260 

Warfel,  D.  S.,  Lancaster,  Pa..  June   17,   1937 250 

Xavier,  Frank  E.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1937. 260 

Young.  H.  M.,  Chicago.  111.,  Apr.   10,   1936 _  100 

Young,  Robert  R.,  New  York  City,  May  4,  1937 3,750 

Young,  Robert  R.,  Canadian,  Tex.,  June  3,  1937 5,000 

Young,  Edwin  E.,  Chicago,  111.,  June  4,   1937 250 

Yearwood,  Niles  E.,  NashvUle,  Tenn.,  June  14,  1937 250 

Zemurray,  S..  Boston,  Mass.: 

June    12,    1936 6,000 

Feb.  4,   1937 5,000 

Zum,  Melvln  A.,  Erie.  Pa.,  Sept.   10,   1936 250 

Zurn,  Everett,  Erie,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,   1936 .  250 

Zens,  Paul,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Dec,  5,  1936 100 

Zeder,  Fred  M.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  12.  1936 100 
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appil:ndix  to  the  congressional  record 


Mr     nOLT      Offlcials   of   the 
llstpd  a-s  buyers — not  listed  as 
directory    of    directors    indiCAi^s 
cojui'-ction: 


foHowing   corporations   are 

otadaJ^;  in  purchases,  but  the 

dxe    loUowuig    corporate 


Cat) 


on; 


s!  la 


cf 

Atlantl 
edares. 


AssocUtions 


AD«lf 


Ameilcan 


^iiLmtic  I^r.ft  *  rmprpvrment  Co 
Coipo.'H'inn:    .American   CT.aui  Sc 
Af<-o    F'.nanre    Ccrpcm'tr^r..    Atlac 
AirerKan    CTialn    &    Table    Co.    Im; 
Ap'X    Prr~pr!ptary    Corporaticr. ;     A\f. 
Ai-^rlo   Am*Tican    Mining    Coiporatl 
Fe  Fva..'.v37:   A^soctatton  of  America 
Belt    Riilroad:     ArMntrton    Railroad 
An:er.can   ft   ^Trelgn  Power   Co  . 
AdJniral  Realtv  Co  :    American  Rus 
lJU)tic    A    Oulf    Stevedort'S.    Iiic  . 
Stevfdf  res.  Inc     of  Penn-sylvanla. 
of  Virir'.nla:   Atlantic  &  Gulf  Stev 
c«i.    Remount    AMOClatlon,    Arlingt 
Lej  cuf  of  Building  and  Loan 
Injvirancc  Gentnii  A<?ents.    Arltansa^ 
CtiimbfT  of  Commerce;    Available 
Coip<  ration:    Atlantic   Stove  Works 
stltute    Amer.can  Steel  &  Wire  Co.. 
Ali  xo    Inc  .   Arena,  Inc  .  Amertcan 
Airer.can  Insurance    7o    of  Newark 
Artesian  Tee  ft  Cold  Stora(?e  Co. 
roranre  Co  ;  American  Zinc.  Lead  & 
8e<ur;ties:     Anglo     CorporaUon 
Orental  Lines;    Atlantic  Coast  Lmr 
Pant    RaUroaU    Co.    Atlanta.    Birml 
Atlantic   Coast   Line   Co  :    Atlantic 
baiiy  Pa.'wenger  Terminal  Co 
tie!    Service:     Amertcan    Home 
Foi-e-stry     Association:     American 
Arlx)r  Raihrmd'    American  Propellor 
ani;e  Co  .    Anheu.ier-Bu»ch   Co  .    Ac 
AJhlberg  Brannj?  Co;  Armstrongs   P 
Co:-porAt«jn:    Amertcan   Aniline 
ft    Print. ng  Co:   Ansbachcr-Sled 
Rl'er  Electrtc   Co;    Aurora   Beacon 
Co  .  Ii.c 

llaltLmore    (Md  i    National    Bank 
Haiirr.ond    *    BTa.'rteTO    Railroad; 
Bine    I,-«;dnd    Ru.Jroad.     Buttram 
8p«'<:ia.*.y  Co  ;    Buffalo   Poundation 
Ba.ka:.  Mining  Cn  ;   Bennett   SCntn^ 
Bo; id    Stores      Barron    O     ColUer. 
Buffalo    {N    T  )    Coca-Cola  Bottling 
N    T    lind  a    A  .   Bourjois.  Inc., 
Co  ,  Inc      BaktT    Hamilton  ft  Paclfl^ 
Be  dinit    Hemlnway  Co  :    Bankers 
delphia.    Bankers   Securities 
ga^ie   GuanintT   Co     of    Amertca; 
Hiirrlman  ft  Co  .  Belt   Railway  of 
CciTxiru'wion;    Benedetto.    Inc 
Bn"*in>?  Co;    Boston   Garden  Corp^^ 
Brunswick  Manne  Construction 
Insurance   Co  :    Bethlehem   Steel 
poiaticn:    Brund   Brock   Crushed 
Co  .  Budd  Wh?e{  Co :  Bwld  Interna 
Cb  .  Barahona  Co..  Inc  ;   Belt  Line 
lantine  ft  Sons:  Bell  Aircraft  Corpor 
tic  a.    Bendrt  Brake  Co.;   B«ndli 
Covidrey  Brake  Tester.  Tnc  ;   Bendii 
Brake  Co;  Bngf;  KlJearath  Corpora 
Ooca.  Bendlx  Eritpae  of  Canada.  Ltd 
creek  Railroad:  B<^n  Bros.  Inc, 
Berkeley  War-er  Front  Co.;  Barton 
A  I>inde^  Railroaid. 

Chicago  Junction  Railways  and 
Heights  Coal  CO.:  Chicago  Heights 
Range  Iron  ft  Land  Co.;   Canadian 
Cork  ft  Seal  Cb..  Inc.:   Cem 
Corporation;  Crown  Cork  ft  Seal  Co 
ft    Loan    Assodatlan;     Chicago    ft 
continental   nunots  National  Bank 
Corbm  Motor  Vehicle  Corporation; 
Commercial    Investment   Trust 
Corporation.    Ltd  :    Camegte-nilnols 
Bteel  Corporation.  Ltd  .  Chickasaw 
aaw  '.^nd  Co.;  Chickasaw  Uttinies  Cc 
land  Coal  Co  ■  Crctone  Pence  Co 
tlnental  Can  Co  of  Canada.  Ltd  : 
■da;    CtXJkes   Klertrtc   Refrtgeratlon 
C*trtn»l    Trust    Co  ;     Oonimerclal 
Chicago  Offset  Printing  Co  :   Coffee 
ft  Pad  fir  Land  Co  ;  Ccnsiimers 
Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co   of  St    Louts 
Bailriad.  Colomdt:'  ft  Sc»tithem  Rail 
Oo  ;  ConsrJklated  Sectirttles  Co  :  Ch 
oC  Trade.  Chieafo  Curb  Bxch-^nge; 
Chlcajiro  ft  Br»e  Railroad:  Chapm.m 
Chemical  Co     Chanel.   Inc      cinrl 
waj  Co.;    Charleston   Union   Su,:icu 


Allegheny  Cnrpcration:   Atlas 
le  Co  .    America::   Fabrics   Co  . 
Saving    &    Loan    Aseoclatlcn; 
.American    Cha:n    Cj.    Inc; 
tcmoblle    Owners'    .Associaticn; 
Atchisou.    Tcpefca    ft    Santa 
Rallxoad.'i;  AiJoii  &  Barbcrton 
Co  ;     American    Diamalt    Co  ; 
Aitierlcan  Reserve   Insurance   Co  ; 
ChamJber  of  Commerce;    At- 
Miiryland      AUant;c    ft    Cult 
Ic  ft  Gulf  Stevedore*    Ii:.c  . 
Inc  ,  of  Loiu-slana.   Anien- 
n    Realty    Co,    Arkansas    State 
Association  of  Amencaii 
Diamond  Co  .   Arkan.sas  State 
Truck   Co;    American   Hardware 
American   Iron   and  Steel   In- 
American  Petroleum  Institute; 
Ship  ft  Commerce  Corporation. 
N.  J  ;   Amertcan  Laboratories; 
^^narlcan  ft  Foreign  Marine  In- 
Smeltlng  Co..  Anglo  CaJlforola 
>     Calilomia     Co  :     Admiral 
Railroad  Co.,    Atlanta  ft  Wen 
ngham    ft   Coast    Railroad    Co ; 
Land   ft   Improvement   Co  ;    .Al- 
BffUls  Co..    Amertcan  tTtiLi- 
Corporation;     Amertcan 
I|awallan    Steamship    Co  ;     Ann 
Co.:    Amertcan  Central  Insur- 
ine  Brewertes;    Acme   Stock  Co  : 
&  L    W  ;   Atlantic  Management 
Inc  ;    Associated   Dyeii;^^ 
Ci^rporatior;   Atirora  Elgin  ft   Pox 
Publishing  Co  ;    .Air   Reduction 


Insurance 


Pn  idncts. 


Boe  ng 


Corpoi  at  ion 
B  m 
Chi 
Bra  1 11 


Co 


CI 


Securt'  les; 


Cent; -a 


I, 


Brunt    ft   Co  ;    Baton    Rcuge- 

Bloomlngton    Southern    Railroad; 

Iletroleum    Corporation;     Buffalo 

Black    Motmtaln   Corporation, 

Co.;    Birmingham  Real^  Co.. 

'nc  ;    Bluefteld    Telephone    Co  ; 

Corporatinn;   Bank   of   .America 

Aeroplane  Co  ;   Barr  Bros    ft 

Co  ;   Belmonte  Properties  Co  ; 

^nd    ft   Mortgage   Co    of  Phlla- 

Bankers   Bond    ft    Mort- 

wlt   Teller  Co.;    Brou-n    Bros  : 

icago:   Bogota  Paper  ft  Board 

ey    Trmn«portanon    Cc      Blatz 

atlon;    Brooklyn   Saving  Bank; 

ration;    Baltimore   .\nierican 

■iratlon,    Bour)oi<«   Sales  Ccr- 

Co  ;    Budd    Manufacturing 

loi'al  Corporation.  Budd  Realty 

Railway;   Ballantlne  ft  Co  :   Bal- 

tion:  Bend  is  Aviation  Ccrpora- 

Siijotnberg  Carbureter  Co  :  B+^ndtx 

Weatlnghouse  Automotive  .Air 

Ion;   Bendlx  Products  Corpora- 

;  Boweman  ft  Co  ,  Inc  :  Buffalo 

B^amont  Wharf  ft  Terminal  Co  : 

ft  Santa  Pe  Railway,  Bergens 


CcrpoT 
a  irpcr 
8  one 


CoriKjratlon; 


8h 


Jnlon  Stockyards  Co.;   Chicago 
tixens  National  Bank:  Cuyuna 
Westlnghouse  Co.,  Ltd  ;   Crown 
Crown  Cork  International 
Ltd.;  Commonwealth  Building 
I  Calumet    Dlstrtct    Transit    Co.; 
ft  Trust  Co  :    Corbln  Lock  Co  ; 
(Connecticut  Light  A  Power  Co; 
Canadian    Acceptance 
Bteei    Corporation;    Canadian 
ipbuUding  ft  Car  Co  ;  Chicka- 
Columbta  Steel  Co  ;  Ci«nber- 
0ontlnental  Can  Co  ,  Inc  ;  Con- 
Finance  Corporation,  Can- 
Co  ;    Central    Georgia   R.ifllway: 
Ihvestment    Tnist    Corporation; 
Blectrost  Corporation.   Chehalls 
1  Hentmtr  Co  ;  City  Storss  Co  ; 
Chicago.  Burtmgtnn  4   GJiiincy 
CentrtU  California  Traction 
Ifant  Drck  Co  ;  Chicago  Beard 
C^hfTwpeake  ft  Ohio  Railway  C;"  : 
Ive  Manufac^tmng:  CMffp  Dnw 
ton   A:    Wesierr.    C.ircl.i..i    Ka.I- 
Co  ,    Clmchneld    RaUwaj    Co.. 


Ce  itral 


vay; 


\al 


.'Tibia   N'pwborr',-  A:  Tja'ir«"n5  Ra,;road  Cn 


Columbia  Tnicn  Station 
Coca  Cola 


C  .   .  . 

(Zo  .  Cnrcm^du  Beach  C^  .   Car.t.in  T'.i.  Plate  Corporation 

3ott:;ni:  Co.  of  Ne*  Y  )rk,   C.>ca  Cola  BotrUns  Co    of  Trenton.  N    J 

i^oca  C'la  B(.>it..^ii,c  Co    uf  BruUepor 

Co  .  Ctow.'U  &i  Mu 

iadi.    C'.xporat.un 

Dillar  Tra.ct.cr,  C^ 

'l'arb<;:'r.  Cheniu.ia-s 

Co  .  Chicago  SUcrt 

.■Railroad,  Ciiica»-t... 

Dak<-ta    Ra..^-oai.Ls. 

'^rod ' ;  ''f    Terax. 


, Conr.      Crowell   Construction 

■r,Av.  Inc  .  Clt  vpiut.d  Land  S«'cuntie!i  Co  .  Croaley 
Grail  Crail.  Craii  ft  Wright  Conway  Co  ;  Catcr- 
.  Central  Uanovnr  Bank  ft  Tnist  Co.:  Carbide  ft 
Crporati'.n  Coit.  J  B  Co  C^endenin  Gasoline 
Li:..  Railwav  C.  ■  .  CeutraJ  Park  Hospital  Central 
Ci'dar  Rapid.=»  A:  Cluciurr  Railroads:  Cherokee  ft 
Cluiii^T    ft    niinous    Western    Railroad,    Chicago 

C  !.:ca^n     St     LoiiLs    .<c    New    Orleans    Railroad; 

Chlca.'  •  Bur:.n«r-un  A:  Qixii.cv  fiailroad:  Colnrado  ft  Southern  Rail- 
ivay  Chaac  Na.Lioi..i;  El  unit,  Colombian  Pptrnlcurn  Co.;  Chlcaeo,  In- 
il.iiiap.:;..s  ft  Lcu:^.  ...t  liailway;  Cory  Charles,  C  rporation;  Crowell 
inibiL-hir^g  Co  .  C.Ilier  P  F  ,  ft  S<m:  Cltv  of  Puns  Dry  Goods  Co.; 
Calif orr.ia  Lnsutute  of  Technolocy  CaiLfornia  BarJt:  Cla-ide  Neon 
31ectrical  PnxUiCts  Corpciration.  Cecelia  Co.;  ChiraRo.  Aurora  <!\{  Elgin 
Railrcad  Co.  Copley  Pres.-.  Inc:  Clxicago  IndianapuILs  ft  L<iuisvllle 
'Rsiilvny.  Crajiston  Print  Works:  Cuban  Air  Products  Co  :  Chesa- 
:jeake  Corporation.  Chrysler  Corporation:  Commonwealth  Quarry 
'Zo  .  Consolidated  Stone  &  Sand  Co  ;  Chica?'>  Wilmlnsrton  ft  Prank- 
-in  Coal  Cc  ,  Chicago  Pnetimatic  Tool  Co  ;  Continental  Illinois 
Vaticnal  Bariic  ft  Trust  Co.;  Continental  Realty  Co.,  Champlain 
i>tl  Prixluc-..-.,  Ltd..  California  ft  Hawaiian  SuKar 'Refining  Cornora- 
-.lon  Ltd..  Carbon-HiU  Mining  Co  .  California.  Ar.zr>na  ft  Santa  Fo 
Sailway.  California  Southern  RaUway.  Cane  Belt  Railway:  Cllnton- 
Oklahi  ma- Western  Pwallway;  Corona  ft  Santa  Fe  Railwav:  Conti- 
nental nilnois  National  Bank  ft  Tru,st  Co..  Concho.  San  Saba  ft  Llano 
Valley  Railroad,  Cuban-American  Telephone  ft  Teleeraph  Co  ;  Cuban 
Telephone  Co.,  Compania  Telefonica  Nacional  de  F.-spana  Compania 
le  Telefonos  de  Chile,  Chicago  ft  Erie  Railroad,  Compania  de 
Levadur^  Fleischmann. 

Diocesan  Bureau  of  Social  Sentc  ,  Dubuque  ft  Sioui  City  Rail- 
road. Dunleith  ft  Dubuque  B-idge  C^  .  Dalton  Ore  Co  ;  Davey  Steel 
Co..  D<  w  Chemical  Co,  D  .well  Inc,  Dollar  S  ti  Lines  Davenport, 
Rock  Island  ft  Western  Rajiwav.  Devoe  ft  Rayncld5  Co  Deep  Rock 
Oil  Corporation.  Diamond  Ir-.n  Wi  rk.s;  Divco-Twin  Truck  Co.; 
Denver  ft  Salt  Lak^■  R^ulway;  Denver  tirsnch.  Federal  Resen-e  Bank 
Df  Kaivsas  C'.ty;  Denver  Nation.il  Bank,  Detroit  I.e^al  News;  Detroit 
Trust  Co  :  Dela-^are  ft  Marie-  Fiealty  Co  .  Detroit  Fire  ft  Marme 
Insuranr,^  Cc  :  Drovers  National  Bank  Cliitago:  Drovers  Trust  & 
Sav:nc<  Bar.k;  Diamond  Paint  Co.  Dominion  Cham  Co,  Delano 
Fruit  C  DiGiorgio  Fruit  Co..  Delco  Aviation  Corporation.  Dodga 
City  ft  Cimarr  n  Valley  RaUway.  Dixon  National  Bank  Dixon  111  • 
Delaware   Va:>v    ft   Kingston   R.ulwav, 

Edvs-in  Gt-)uid  Foundation,  EU-ctnc  Raili\-ay  Equioment  Securities 
Corporation,  Eddy  Paper  Corporation:  Endicott-John.son  Corpora- 
tion; Eqiiipn-.fi.t  Acceptance  Corporation:  Exi«;inetrm^-  Co  ci  Chi- 
cago Ethvl-Dcw  Chemical  Co.;  East  Carolina  Railway  Empire 
Telephrne  Co.,  Elecuic  Boat  Co;  Equitable  Life  .\ftsurauce  S(x;ietv 
Edward  Bnlf  Co  :  Eclipse  Machine  Co  .  Echpse  Te.t;ile  Devices' 
Fclip^e  ATiartnn  Corporation;  Electncal  Products  Corporation 
Ca:i!  Eart  Fruit  Co.  Elgin  Courier  Pubh.-,hink:  Co,  Excel  Pe- 
troleum. Ltd  ;  Eastern  Railway  of  New  Mexico.  Eldorado  ft  San.a 
Fe  Riulwav;  Erirssoa.  L  M.,  Telephone  Co.  Ltd  ,  Erie  Railroad" 
Elmira  .^tnte  Line  Railway;  Elmira.  Horning  ft  W.iver'.y  Railway- 
Erie  ft  Wynmlnsr  Valley  Railroad;   Erie  Terminal  Railroad 

F'  rt  Wor'h  ft  Denver  City  Railway.  First  National  Bank  Chl- 
catr-^.  Firrt  N-it;nnal  Bank  ft  Trust  Co..  Oklahoma  City,  Pitzs'imcna 
ft  Ccnnelt  Dredge  ft  Dock  Co,;  Flrttlio  Brewer;-.  Inc  Fort  Mycr 
Southern  Railmad  Co;  Frti-.t  Gr.wers  E.Kpre.^  Co-  Fau-hanka 
Morse  Co;  Fr.rrr.  r-nr?it  Administration  of  Berkeley;  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bnr.K  of  Berkeley;  Faro!!  Bros..  Fii-st  National  Bank 
of  Etna  Pa.:  Pr-rdr^.e.  White,  Mayne.  Willlam.s  ft  Hartman  Foun- 
dation Co;  Food  Products  Co  ;  Frozen  Sun.shme  Inc..  Federal  Droo 
Forge  Co;  ftiirfleld  rtJitles  Co.,  Federal  Steel  Co;  Fnck  Coke 
Co:  First  National  BarJc  in  Champaign,  III..  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  o:  Little  Rock:  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  Ford  Instru- 
ment C-.  .  F-M-L  H.Irt.nj:  C^  .  Ffolliott  Holding  Co.;  First  Wiscon- 
sin N.^tional  Bank:  PTvt  W'.scon.sln  Tru=t  Co  .  Ford  Cham  Bl.xk 
Co:  First  Pedera!  P:\vt.::  ft  Loan  Association,  Florida  Bus  Ter- 
minal Corporaticr.  f:  r.da  A>!.sets  Corporation:  Florida  Motor 
Lines,  Inc.,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  -.f  Chlraeo.  p.rst  National  Bank 
of  Ycnker?  N  Y  P'rst  .National  Bank  In  St.  Louis;  Pajardo  Sugar 
Co  of  Pner^o  Rico  F-aJardo  S'ogar  Growers  A&soc.ation  Palardo 
DeveU  pnient  Co  Friez.  J-olicn  P  .  ft  Sons,  Inc  ,  Fleischmann 
Transp,  r-atior.  Co  Fleischmann  Malting  Co,  Fleischmann  Dis- 
tilling Crrpnration.  Fl-.i.si:,^anaiin  Di^stiUinK'  Sales  CorporaUon- 
Fleisihir.ann  Anren-ma  Inc  Farm  Mortgage  Holding  Co  of  Kanl 
sas  City  Fnrmers  Developed  Land.-  Co.  First  National  Corpora- 
tion of  Portland.  Oreg  .  Frem-  Interurban  Railway.  Fort  Worth  ft 
Rio  Grande  Railw.iy:  Freepori  Texas  Cc  .  Ft>derai  Reserve  Bank  of 
San   Francisco.  ««ii*.  w» 

General  M^tcr?  Corporation.  A.  Guthrie  ft  Co  ,  Gu-.hrte-Marsch- 
Peterson  Co  :  Guthrte-Ma.-sch-Walker  Co..  Gloster  Co..  General 
Overseas  Corr'-ntlon;  Grinnell  Washing  Machine  Co  .  Gary  ;^nd 
Co ;  Gair  Clev^'and  Cartons,  Inc  ;  Guaranty  Trust  Cc  .  of  New 
York  Ortr?-^ -Cooper  ft  Co:  Griggs  Investment  Co  ,C  W  GriE^'s 
Land  C  .;  OeorErla  Railroad;  Great  Western  Electro-Chemical  Co" 
Greyhound  Corporation;  Gulf  Warehouse  ft  Sales  Co..  General 
Flniuire  corporation;  Golconda  Northern  Railway;  Gulf  ft  Ship 
I-  --'-'.  RfL^-x-^v.  Great  Lakes  Portland  Cement  Corpcratlrn:  Gulf 
M  :•;.,■  ft  Northern  Railroad.  Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties- 
Guantanamo   Sugar   Co.;    General    American    Life    Insurance    Coj 
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Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York;  Garden  Spot  Motor  Co.;  Garden 
City,  Gulf  &  Northern  Railroad;  General  Improvement  Co.;  Grand 
Canyon  Railway:  Gulf,  Beaumont  ft  Great  Northern  Railway;  Gulf, 
Beaumont  ft-  Kansas  City  Railway;  Gulf.  Colorado  ft  Santa  Fe 
Railway;   Gulf  ft  Interstate  Railway  Co.  of  Texas. 

O.  a".  Hosmer  Co.;  Htlo  Sugar  Co.;  Holston  Land  Co.:  A.  Harrt- 
man  Securities  Corporation;  Houston  Pipe  Line  Co.;  Harry  William- 
son Research  Corporation;  Huron  Holding  Corporation;  Hotel 
Stephens;  Hyper-Humus  Co.;  Hudson  Bay  Mining  ft  Smelting 
Co  ;  Heyden  Chemical  Corporation;  Charles  Hellmuth,  Inc.;  Hart- 
ford Rayon  Co.;  Highway  Communities,  Inc.  (Del.);  Hydraulic 
Brake  Co.;  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Works;  Hackensack  ft  Lodl 
Railroad;  Havana  Docks  Corporation;  Havana  Subway  Co.,  Inc. 

Interstate  Co.;  Illinolfi  National  Bank:  Interlake  Iron  Corpora- 
tion; Illinois  Ship  ft  Bridge  Co.;  Independence  Water  Works  Co.; 
Illinois  Central  Railroad;  lo-Dow  Chemical  Co.;  Independent 
Grocers'  Alliance  Distributing  Co.;  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  Illi- 
nois Steel  Co  ;  Isthmian  Steamship  Co.;  Inland  Steamship  Co.; 
Insurance  Finance  Co.;  International  Auxiliary  Language  Asso- 
ciation; Irving  Air  Chute  Co.;  Interstate  Brokerage  Co.;  Invest- 
ment Service  Corporation;  International  Telephone  ft  Telegraph; 
International  Standard  Electric  Corporation;  International  Tele- 
phone ft  Telegraph  Corporation;  International  Telephone  ft  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  S.  A.;  International  Telephone  Building  Cor- 
poration;   International    Telephone    Development   Co. 

Josiah  Macy.  Jr.,  Foundation;  Jacksonville  Terminal  Co.:  James 
B.  Clow  ft  Sons;  Jersey  Building  Co.;  John  W.  McGrath  Corpora- 
tion; Jewel  Tea  Co.;  John  Dower  Lumber  Co.;  Julius  Kayser  ft 
Co.;  Drake  Johnson  Paper,  Inc;  C.  O.  Jellff  Manufacttiring  Co.; 
Jollet  Printing  Co.;   Jasper  &  Eastern  Railway. 

Straus-Kaufman  Co.;  Kensington  &  Eastern  Railroad;  Keokuk 
Steel  Casting  Co  ;  Kingston -Pocahontas  Coal  Co.;  Kingston  Land 
Co  ;  Kewanee  Boiler  Corporation;  Kaskaskia  Amusement  Co.;  Kjaob 
Hill  Mimng  Corporation;  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.;  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  ft  Orient  Railway;  Kansas  Southwestern  Railway. 

Lake  Supertor  Consolidated  Iron  Mines;  Lit  Bros  ;  Lowensteln- 
Land  Broe.;  Joeeph  ft  Loeb  Loveman;  Los  Angeles  Union  Ter- 
minal Co.;  Liquid  Veneer  Corporation;  Liberty  Bank  of  Buffalo; 
Liberty  Safe  Deposit  Co.;  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.;  Liquid 
Carbonic  Corporation;  Liquid  Carbonic  Canadian  Corporation; 
Liquid  Carbonic  Cuban  Corporation;  Lake  Erte  ft  Fort  Wayne 
Railroad;  Lexington  Water  Co.;  Lamson  &  Hubbard  Corporation: 
Lawrence  M.  Marks  ft  Co.;  LaSaUe  (HI,)  National  Bank;  L.  B. 
Leigh  ft  Co.;  Lota  Co.;  Los  Angeles.  Salt  Lake  Railroad;  Lincoln 
Realty  Co.;  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.;  Llbby,  McNeill  ft  Llbby; 
Loyal  OH  ft  Gas  Co..  Ltd  ;  LaSalle  Petroleum  Refinery;  lortay  Cor- 
poration; Lincoln  Savings  Bank;  Lever  Bros.;  LoulsvUle-Nashville 
Railroad;  Laclede  Steel  Co.;  Lolza  Sugar  Co.;  Long  Bay  Corpora- 
tion; Laton  ft  Western  Railroad;  Longdock  Co.;  Lodie  Branch  Rail- 
road: Landowners  Co.;  Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

Mercantile  Trust  and  Saving  Bank;  Missouri,  Blansas,  Texas  Rail- 
way Co.;  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Marketing  Specialists, 
Inc.;  Metasap  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.;  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Co  ;  Motor  Wheel  Corporation;  Michigan  Steel  Tube  Products  Co.; 
Mls.<iisslppt  Valley  Co  ;  Morden  Prog  ft  Crossing  Works;  Motor  Prod- 
ucts Corporation;  M;Caskey  Systems.  Ltd.;  Mount  Union  Bank;  P.  H. 
Miuphy  ft  Co.;  Movnahan  Construction  Co.;  Merck  ft  Co.,  Inc.; 
Merck  ft  Co.,  Ltd  :  Mortis  Paper  Mills;  Minneapolls-MoUne  Power 
Implement  Co  ;  MlnneapoUs-Mollne  Power  Implement  Co.  of  Can- 
ada. Ltd.;  Minneapolis  Steel  ft  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.;  Min- 
neapolis Steel  Construction  Co.;  Mollne  Implement  Co.;  Mountain 
States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.;  Monahan  Stone  Co.;  Midland 
Ammonia  Co.;  Miami  Corporations;  Mead  Corporation;  Miami  con- 
servancy district:  Minnesota  Utilities  Co  :  Monarch  Investment  Co.; 
Mission  Beach  Co.;  Moore  Haven  ft  Clewlston  Railroad  Co.;  Maison 
Blanche  Co.;  Mark  Store  Co.  of  Miami;  Michigan  Limestone  ft  Chem- 
ical Co;  Minnesota  Iron  Co  :  Minnesota  Steel  Co.;  Morgan  Park 
Co.;  Mission  Baseball  Association;  Morrts  County  Crushed  Stone 
Co :  Madison  Square  Garden  Corporation;  Masonlte  Corporation; 
Manufacturers  Trust  Co.;  Manufacturers  Safe  Deposit  Co.;  Magna- 
vox  Co  ;  Magnavox  Co.,  Ltd.;  Taylor  and  Costello  MacFarland; 
MacArthur  Irwin.  Ltd  ;  Mid-Continent  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Mexican 
Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co  ;  Mlnkler  Southern  Railway;  Missouri 
Pacific  Lines;  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

New  Jersey  Steel  ft  Iron  Co.;  National  Tube  Co.;  Northern  Fish- 
eries, New  Boston  Land  Co.;  North  Charleston  Terminal  Co.;  New 
York  State  Board  of  Housing;  New  York  State  Waterwa3rs  Associa- 
tion: National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress;  Niagara  Frontier  Plan- 
ning Association;  National  Shawmut  Bank;  New  Jersey,  Indiana  ft 
Illinois  Railroad;  National  Sugar  Refining  Co  ;  Northwestern  Illinois 
Utilities:  Nassau  Ship  Co  :  National  Carbide  Co.;  National  Cash 
Register  Co  :  Nlles-Bement-Pond  Co.;  National  Supply  Co.  of  Dela- 
ware; New  York  Cotton  Exchange;  New  York.  Chicago  ft  St.  Louis 
Railroad;  Northwestern  Glass  Co  ;  New  York  Auction  Co.;  New  York 
Stock  Exchange;  New  Britain  National  Bank;  National  Surety  Cor- 
poration: Nicholson  Co  :  Nicholson,  J.  B.,  Corporation;  J.  B.  Nlchol- 
Bon.  Ltd  ;  New  Departure  Division.  General  Motors  OorF>oratlon; 
National  Newark  ft  Essex  Banking  Co.;  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Co..  Nopco  Ijaboratorles,  Inc.;  National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc.;  Na- 
tional Fabrics  Corporation;  National  Liberty  Insurance  Co.;  National 
Homes  Finance  Corporation;  North  America  Car  Corporation;  North 
Jersey  Quarry  Co.;  National  Iron  Bank;  New  Process  Rayon.  Inc.; 
North  American  Gold  Mines,  Inc.;  National  Cash  Register  Co.; 
Niagara  Share  Corporation;  National  Industrial  Conference  Board; 
National  Bearings  Metal  Corporation;  Northwestem  Trust  Co.;  Na- 


tional Food  Product*  Co.;  New  Boston  Land  Co.;  Kcw  Mexico  Cea- 
tral  Railroad;  North  Texas  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway:  New  Jersey  ft  New 
York  Ranroad;  New  York,  Susquehannxi  ft  Western  Railroad;  North- 
em  RaUroad  of  New  Jersey;  Nyack  ft  Southern  Railroad;  Nypano 
Railroad;  Newark  &  Hudson  Railroad;  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York;  North  Plains  ft  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Owen  Silent  Spring  Co.;  O'Xldenta.l  Insurance  Co.;  Oklahoma 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Oklahoma  Terminal  Land  Co.;  Oceana  Steamship  Co.;  Oil 
Well  Supply  Co.;  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad;  Ottawa  Silica  Co.; 
Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Co.;  Oxwell  Acetjlene  Co.;  Oregon- Wash- 
ington Railroad  ft  Navigation  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois;  Potrero  Sugar  Co.;  Peoria 
Service  Co.;  Prestollte  Co.,  Inc.;  Perry  Furnace  Co.;  Pittsburgh 
United  Corporations;  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Co.;  Perkins  Machine 
ft  Gear  Co.;  Pacific  Coast  Joint  Stock  Ijand  Bank  of  Salt  Lake  City; 
Peoples  National  Bank;  Pennsylvania  Coal  ft  Coke  Corporation; 
Peerless  Paper  Box  Mantifacturtng  Co.;  Progressive  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.;  Public  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  Peacock  Motl<m 
Picture  Co.;  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.:  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Co  ;  Philadelphia  Record  Co  ;  Pacific -Portland  Cement  Co.;  Pactflc 
Steamship  Co,;  Pamganga  Sugar  Mills,  Inc.;  Pan-American  Rail- 
ways; Peninsular  ft  Occidental  Steamship  Co.;  Pacific  Conunercial 
Warehouse,  Inc.;  Pine  Grove  Farms;  Pure  Penn  Petroletun  Co. 
Peoria  ft  Pekin  Union  Railrotul;  Progressive  Wholesale  Grocery  Oo. 
Personal  Loan  ft  Savings  Bank;  Personal  Home  Mortgage  Co. 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Pan  American  Airways  Cac- 
poration;  Popular  Mechanics  Co.;  Portland  Sand  ft  OraTel  Co.; 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Co.;  Passaic  Transportation  Co.;  Pioneer  In- 
strument Co.,  Inc.;  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.;  PhU- 
ippine  Refining  Co.,  Inc.;  Pacific  Mortgage  Guaranty  Co.;  Pacific 
Coast  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  San  Francisco;  Pacific  Coast  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank  of  Salt  Lake  City;  Phoenix  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
of  Kansas  City;  Pacific  Co€ist  Mortgage  Co.  of  San  Francisco;  Pacific 
Coast  Holding  Corporation;  Panhandle  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway:  Pecos 
River  Railroad;  Pecoe  ft  Northern  Texas  Railway;  Paterson,  Newark 
ft  New  York  Railroad;  Penhom  Creek  Railroad;  Porto  Rico  Tele- 
phone Co.;  Port  of  Havana  Docks  Co.;  Postal  Telegraph  ft  Cable 
Corporation;  Passaic  ft  New  York  Railroad;  Pacific  Coast  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  of  Portland;  Pan -America  Standard  Brands. 

Quinn  ft  Boden  Co..  Inc. 

Research  Corporation;  RaUway  Metal  Products  Co.;  Rollins,  Bur- 
dlck  Hunter  Co.;  Robert  Galr  Co.;  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.; 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  ft  Potomac  Railroad;  Richmond  Ter- 
minal Railway  Co.;  Richmond  Washington  Co.;  Reliance  Property 
Management,  Inc.,  of  Newark;  Rubsam  &  Hormann  Brewing  Co.; 
Rubber  Shook  Insular  Co.;  Railway  ft  Light  Securities  Oo.;  Rail- 
way Express  Agency;  Rio  Grande,  El  Paso  ft  Santa  Fe  Railroad; 
Rocky  Mountain  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway:  Richmond  Hill  Saving  Bank; 
Radio  Corporation  of  Cuba;  Roseland  Railway;  Beves  Sugar  Co. 

Spang,  Chalfant  ft  Co,;  Shephard  Nlles  Crane  ft  Hoist  Corpor»> 
tlon;  San  Antonio  Public  Service  Co.:  Sotith  Texas  Ice  Co.;  Su- 
burban Water  Co.;  Southeastern  Telephone  Co.;  Socony-Vacutun 
Oil  Co.;  Shawmut  Association;  Service  Caster  &  Truck  Co.;  Spring- 
field Boiler  Co.;  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co.;  Southern  Coal,  Coke 
ft  Mining  Co.;  Southern  Finance  Corporation;  St.  Paul  ft  Tacoma 
Lumber  Co.;  Spear  ft  Co.;  Salllant  Paper  Products  Corporation; 
Standard  Equipments,  Inc.;  Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corporation; 
Standard  Railway  Equipment  Co.;  Senate  St.  Clair  Building  Co.; 
Sixteenth  Street  Realty  Co.;  Standard  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.;  San 
Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Co.;  Standard  Power  ft  Light 
Corporation;  Sperry  Corporation,  Sperry  Securities  Corporation; 
Sprekels  Co.,  J.  D.  ft  A.  B.;  Spreckels  Philippine  Co.;  Spreckels 
Hawaiian  Co.,  Ltd.;  San  Diego  Electric  Railway;  San  Diego  ft  Coro- 
nado  Ferry  Co  ;  Spreckels  Bros.  Commercial  Co.;  Seventh  ft  ffiH 
Building  Corporation;  Sun  Diet  Health  Foundation;  Samuel  C. 
Rogers  Co.,  Inc.;  St.  Louis,  Belleville  ft  Southern  Railway;  South 
Chicago  Railway;  Southern  Illinois  ft  Kentucky  Railroad;  Scully 
Steel  ft  Iron  Co.;  Seventy-one  Broadway  Corp>oratlon;  Sharon  Coal 
ft  Limestone  Co.;  Safe  Deposit  ft  Trust  Co,  of  Baltimore;  Savannah 
Union  Station  Co.;  South  Carolina  Pacific  Railway  Co.;  SbeUmar 
Products  Co.;  Stone  ft  Webster,  Inc.;  Stone  ft  Webster  Serrlc* 
Corporation;  Stone  ft  Webster  Engineering  Co.;  Stone  ft  Webster 
Realty  Corporation;  Southport  Saving  Bank;  Schwelnler  Press 
(Charles  Schweinler  Press);  South  Atlantic  Realty  Corporation; 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.;  Sprtng  Street  Realty  Co.;  Southern 
States  Steel  Corporation;  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co.;  Standard 
Statistics  Co.,  Inc.;  Securities  Investment  Co.;  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Co.;  St.  Louis  Advisory  Board  Reconstruction  Finance  Co.; 
Spear  ft  Co.;  Scintilla  Msigneto  Co.,  Inc.;  B.  P.  Schlesinger  ft  Sons, 
Inc.;  South  San  PrancLsco  Belt  Railway;  Standard  Commercial 
Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.;  Standard  Commercial  Trading  Corporation; 
Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co.;  Schenley  Distillery  Corporation;  Spencer. 
White  ft  Prentiss.  Inc.;  Schlltz,  Joseph,  Brewing  Co.;  Schlltz  Brew- 
ing Co;  Schlltz  Realty  Corporation;  Standard  Cap  ft  Seal  Cor- 
p>oratlon;  Swift  ft  Co.;  R.  T.  Stuart  ft  Co.;  Standard  Electric  Sales 
Agency  (Spain);  Shanghai  Telephone  Co.;  Socletates  Anonima 
Romana  de  Telefoane  (Rumania);  Standard  ElektriziUts  Gesell- 
schaft  A.  G.  (Germany);  Standard  Brands,  Inc.;  Standard  Brands. 
Ltd.  (Canada);  Standard  Brands  of  Brazil.  Inc.;  Standard  Brands 
of  California;  Standard  Brands  of  the  Philippines,  Inc.;  Standard 
Brands  of  Asia.  Inc.;  Sallna  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway;  San  Francisco  ft 
San  Joaqulil  Valley  Railway;  Santa  Fe  Pacific  RaUroad;  Santa  Fe, 
Prescott  ft  Phoenix  Railway;  Santa  Fe  Transportation  Co.  (Cali- 
fornia) ;  SanU  Fe  ft  Los  Angeles  Harbor  RaUway;  South  Plalna  * 
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SanU  P^  Rallvmy:  Sunset  Fuilwaj 
Bqiuire  8  L^nd  h  CatUe  Co     8^ 
Bhmron  Railway. 

Thre*  Thirty- ttorw  North  Michigan 
T»cotii»  iMiid  Impri)vem*"nl  Co 
Ctir5»;riitlu;i:    TTun.stux   Movie  Tlckc|r 
Trnnahix  Movip  Corporniion 
Triuj*in«rine  TraiuportiHion  Corpoi^ 
Co  .  riu7i(>«  Union  UtaiiOD  Co  .  Te 
TVotiiT  W»t«r  Co  .    rrudi*  it  Conuii 
W ,    Inr<)r;xir»lrd.    Tanamo  Bu<ar 
TrM'.(  I'n  ,  Trx.'ii  fc  f>vilf  Railway 

Union  Carbidt  it  Carbon  Co  :  tJr 
nr«  Iusuranc«  Co  ;  U   H  HofTman 
UnllMl    N»w   JefMiy   Railroad    ^   CM«1 
U     0    Suffer   0()rp<wmt»on;    Union 
CriMllt   CorporaUon,    Unli«d   8tat«^ 
United  autea  Building   4   Loan 
Une  CX)  .   U    8    Smelting.  Refln 
Corporation:    U    8.   Ooal   *   Coke 
Penaton  Fund:   U    8    Steel  Corpofatl 
Prtxluru  Co  :    UnlramJ  Atlaa 
Co  .   U   a.  Mortffact  tt  Title  Ottar^nty 
Newark:  Uotrenlty  ol  Southern 
tnal  Aioobol  Co.:  U    8   Induvtrtal 
poratkni:    United   rrult   Co.: 
Unttwl  Aato  Smrioe.  Ltd  :  US 
River  PUw  TfelrphocM  Oo..  Ltd  : 
ot  OocBBMroe 

Vulcan  OeUnBlng  Oo :  Vttei 
Vtnfeon  8chw«rtn  P\Mi  Oocporatlon 
ahrweport  *  Pacific  RaUwmy 
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bank  Oo.  of  San  Prancieco: 
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oonain  Bank  Sharea  Corporation 
Oo  :  Wllkaa-Barr*  ft  Baatem 

Tmoo  ft  KUalattppl  VaUey 
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Corporation;   Tuxpam  OH  Co  ; 
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tlon;  Tampa  Southern  Railroad 

niaee  Coal.  Iwn  ft  RaJlroikd  Co., 

rce  CorporaUon.  Tranimar.  John 

Corporation.  Title   Inaurancc   ft 

Ion  Carbide  Co  :  United  Mutual 

Uachinery  Co;  U.  8.  Teetlng  Co  : 

Co :    Upper   Avenue   Bank; 

Metal    Producta    Co..    UniTereul 

Brewing   Co;    US.    lee    Co; 
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on  of  Delaware:    U.  9.   Steel 

Co.:   Univwial  Exploration 

Co.:  Union  Building  Co.  of 

ifomla:  United  States  Indtie- 

Chemleal  Co.:  U    8.  Stael  Cor- 

Zlnc   Smelting   Oorporatlon; 

ft  lmproT«m«nt  Oo.:  United 

C7nlon  Ballroad;  U.  8.  Cbamber 
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United 
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lenenkUjr  ftcknowlrdf pd  fact  Ih  at  anionn  the  Membcru  o(  ih« 


RouM  of  IUpfwnuUv»i  th«rf 


ftnd  no  on«  tirhoM  •crvtcci  h%rt  been  more  valuable  tn  the 
oounUr  Uuui  thoee  of  our  frknd  and  colleaffue.  Uir  gentlc- 
maa  from  MlMiMiptH,  Concrvieman  Roas  A.  Collimb.  twho 


Co.:  SearB  Point  Tollroad  Co.; 
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ry  Tool  Co..  Washington  Mutual 

PlantaUon  Co.:  Waahlngton- 

V4nclemtre  Railroad  Co.;    Wsatem 

RaUway  Bridge  Oo.;    Winston - 
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Unlted  Oas  ft  Beotric  Co  : 

ng  Oo.:  Walgreen  Co  :  Wle- 

Wells-Parfo  Bank  ft  Union  Trust 
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flEPRESKNTAnVES 
day  of  T\te*day.  June  14).  I9JI 
tfr.  Speaker.  It  leflms  to  be  a 


II  none  more  highly  regarded 


nf  one  term,  ha«  r«(>rf tented 
State  In  the  Conireu  of  thn 


flnce  im.  with  the  exception 
the  fifth  dUtHct  ol  hli  nauve 
United  States. 

Rosa  CoLLiMi  waa  bom  on  AbrtI  M.  IMO,  at  Collln«irtl)e.  in 
Lauderdale  Oounty,  MIm..  and  here  he  received  hli  imriy 
educatloo  In  the  public  ichooli  with  the  boyhood  frltndx  of 
hla  k>oal  community.  PoUowi  \g  hla  father's  advice  tie  at- 
tended, tn  1B04~4IS,  the  MlaaiMii>p(  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College.  From  there  he  Drnt  to  Kentucky  Unlvrritty. 
when*  tn  IIM  he  received  the  c  egree  n(  bachelor  of  arts,  H(Y 
then  took  up  the  study  of  law  1 1  the  University  of  Mlssimippl, 
and  a  years  later  was  grnmiaiel  from  that  Inntitution  with  «i 
bachelor  of  law  degree.    Ourtrg  the  same  year,  in  1901.  Mr 


Oouatia  waa  admlttt«d  to  the 
devoted  himself  to  the  legal 


Meridian  until  1913.    It  wan  ( unng  this  period  that  he  be 


more  and  more  Uitereaied 


bar,  and  from  that  time  on 
prfifeiMian,  practicing  law  at 


ua  our  coutiU-y's  political  ami 


social  welfare.  Meanwh.ile  h  s  esteem  and  popularity  among 
his  fellow  clMzen.s  had  r;.sen  to  such  a  desree  that  they  nomi- 
nated htm  for  'he  position  of  attorney  gf>neral  of  the  State 
of  M:s.sis,s;ppi,  and  thry  elected  hiin  to  tha'  ofBce  In  1911 
when  ^le  wa.s  but  hrtle  more  than  30  years  of  a«e.  He  wao 
reelected  w:'hr;u'  ('pposition  In  1915,  and  4  years  later  was 
cancLdate  for  Guvein..!,  He  wa>  dec'ed  a.s  a  representative 
to  Llie  Sixty-seventh  Cunt-invs  and  with  'he  exception  of  one 
term  ha.s  >erv'>d  m  thi'  c;ipneity  "Micp  th'>  year  1921, 

It  ha.s  U'c omr  ronininn  knowledt,'e  by  this  time  that  the 
gentleman  freni  Mi.s.si.s.'ippi  i.s  not  of  the  old  type  like  some 
of  hl.s  more  con.serviUiv  br'<thren  fr  )m  the  South.  HLs  vision 
of  th''  Iwtter  d.iys  to  ron.e  Is  qiUdmK  hlin  In  a  dlfTcrent  direc- 
tion. His  first  aim  m  l.fo  us  a  .succe.vful  political  leader  is  In 
behalf  of  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  follcs  at  home  whom  he 
hn.<<  the  honor  to  rf'prr.sen^  in  Conpres.s,  but  also  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  lUs  fellow  citizens  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from 
Mar^iand  to  California.  I  have  known  Mr.  Collins  for  many 
years  We  are  both  memb«'rs  of  the  same  political  faith  and 
have  .served  tORether  the  cau.se  of  progressive  democracy. 
The  services  he  ha.s  rendered  to  this  cause  may  be  measured 
by  the  esteem  he  enjoys  among  his  coUeaffues  and  friends. 
To  no  small  degree  his  success  as  a  legislator  may  be  ascribed 
to  liis  fine  per.sonal  character.  Judging  from  the  bills  he 
has  introduced  m  Congre.ss,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  his 
chief  aim  has  been  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live,  to  Improve  education  whenever  an  opportunity  pre- 
.sents  iLsclf ,  and  to  provide  for  the  facilities  by  means  of  which 
a  good  and  useful  education  may  be  obtained  by  the  lowliest 
citizen,  provided  he  ha.s  the  ambition  to  work  for  It.  Aa  a 
member  of  the  Hou.se  Appropriation.^  Committee,  Mr.  Collins 
ha«  constantly  favored  ample  appropriations  for  education 
and  for  libraries.  Tl^e  Library  of  Congress  today  houses  the 
famous  Vollbehr  collrction  of  incunabula.  It  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Colmns,  wlio  on  hearlntt  that  the  GkTman 
collector.  Dr  Otto  H.  F  VoUbijhr,  wa.,  unable  to  And  a  pur- 
cha.ser  for  his  collection  of  3,000  incunabula,  including  the 
Gutenberg  Bible  on  vellum  and  was  Roing  to  take  them  back 
to  Europe,  promptly  Introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  $1,300,000  for  the  acquisition  of  this  rare 
collection  by  the  ConRres-sional  Library,  where  now  scholars 
from  all  over  the  world  and  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  coming  to  consult  these  priceless  tomes. 

Mr.  Coi.LrNS' efTort^son  behalf  of  educational  facilities  have 
been  untinng  Hi.s  in.spirtnf:  speeches  to  arouse  the  public 
and  Meml>^rs  of  Consie-s.s  lo  action  luive  earned  him  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation.  Durins  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress Representative-  Com.ins  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
U\e  creation  of  five  lenlunaJ  national  libraries  to  be  estab- 
lished and  miuntained  at  lame  centers  of  population  la 
various  part.s  of  the  I'mted  Htate.s  He  propones  that  these 
regional  national  libraries  supplement  the  public  library 
system,  and  ilu-ir  ninin  purpo«o  u  to  make  available  to  peo- 
ple, particularly  scholars,  tiie  various*  Oovernmtnt  publica- 
tions and  copyrighted  work.s  which  at  (he  present  time  they 
can  consult  only  if  tunc  and  money  is  no  object  to  them. 
Tl»e  regional  librarle.i  mo  to  be  open  to  the  public  not  lean 
than  14  liour.t  each  wi«<kUuv  and  0  hours  each  Sunday  and 
holiday  Tl\f  heart.i  of  these  Instmitions  .shall  be  authorised, 
"subject  to  Uie  approval  uf  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress 
on  the  Ubraiy  '  to  nn^pt  the  grants  of  land  for  the  benefit 
and  use  of  their  librwrli's  'me  bill  tk\*(\  makes  provision  for 
thf  appreprlation  of  thr«  ,«nim  of  IftOOOO.OOO — that  Is  to  say, 
110,000,000  fur  eiich  of  Uie  pioixjjM'd  libraries  for  the  purpose 
of  their  establishment  and  providing  nuitabUi  buildings  for 
the  housing  of  (he  enllrrtunis  Wliat  a  boon  to  the  country 
the  pa-NMiKe  of  (hi.i  bill  vvotihl  be  nred  hardly  be  mentioned. 
U  wuvild  nut  only  multipiv  incalculably  the  opportunities 
for  «t>holiirs  Iwwvima  teiichi-is,  and  other*  who  wish  to  Use 
tiiese  bo<'ks  tied  ilociinirMt.s  which  now  are  not,  or  only  with 
diinculiy.  avmlHhlf  to  ihi'in  but  it  will  also  insure  their 
belter  preservation  atu!  siifckeeiiitiR  and  iivold  their  total 
loss  if  by  <«(Min'  fui'^foi'iinc  line  of  ihe-.r  lihrurles  should  be 
duktjoyed  by  fhe.  caithquakc,  or  other  Ue.strviClivc  agctiCy. 
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Mr.  Collins'  skill  in  handling  bills  through  the  maze  of 
parliamentary  procedure  is  generally  recognized  by  the 
Members.  But  he  also  knows  how  to  spike  them;  and  as 
official  objector  of  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  private  cal- 
endar bills  he  has  saved  the  Government  and  the  taxpayers 
many  thousands  of  dollars  by  objecting  to  bills  being  con- 
sidered out  of  turn,  which,  of  course,  meant  their  defeat. 

As  to  his  attitude  on  economy,  there  are  few  Members  In 
Congrciis  who  have  the  same  keen  discernment  in  difteren- 
tlatlng  between  appropriations  which  afford  true  relief  and 
so-called  relief  measures  which  merely  add  to  the  coun- 
try's flnanclal  burdens  without  helping  those  who  are  most 
In  need  of  it. 

His  long  record  of  legislative  activities  concerning  govern- 
ment guaranty  of  bank  deposits,  the  Muscle  Shoals  power 
plant,  loans  to  small  business  concerns,  speculation  on  com- 
modity exchanges,  loans  on  rural  and  urban  homes,  Federal 
fund.s  for  schools,  emergency  relief,  and  civil  works  admin- 
istration; measures  affecting  agriculture,  military  defense, 
veterans'  legislation,  public  health  and  sanitation,  libraries, 
and  the  protection  of  workers  Ls  so  outstanding  that  It  needs 
no  further  comment. 

However,  Mr.  Collins'  chief  Interest  has  always  centered 
around  books,  culture,  and  education,  and  some  of  his  most 
remarkable  addresses  in  Congress  have  been  made  on  these 
subjects.  Among  these  I  might  mention  the  following  topics, 
on  which  he  has  spoken  so  persuasively  and  with  such  force- 
ful conviction:  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind.  The  Vollbehr  Col- 
lection of  Incunabula.  The  Maintenance  of  Our  Public 
Schools,  The  Crisis  In  Education.  The  Revision  of  the  Copy- 
right Law  and  the  Establishment  of  Five  Subsidiary  Na- 
tional Libraries,  District  of  Columbia  Schools.  Military  Edu- 
cation, and  so  forth. 

irs  Interest  In  this  field  of  human  endeavor  has  recently 
found  national  recognition  when  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation unanimously  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of 
that  great  organization;  and  In  this  connection  It  may  be 
worthy  of  note  that  In  the  62  years  of  Its  existence  this  asso- 
ciation has  elected  but  20  persons  to  honorary  membership. 
This  well -deserved  honor  has  been  conferred  on  him  because 
of  his  outstanding  services  to  Ubrary  progress.  As  a  member 
and  now  as  chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr.  Collins  has 
always  been  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
by  appropriations  the  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Library  by  the  establishment  of  new  branches  and  by 
increases  In  book  funds  and  In  its  personnel.  His  latest 
effort  In  this  direction  was  the  Inclusion  In  the  1939  District 
Appropriation  Act  of  an  Item  of  $60,000  for  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  main  building  for  the 
local  Public  Library. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Library  Association,  it  was  stated  by  the  president  of  the 
association  that  Mr.  Collins  was  the  libraries'  beat  friend 
since  Thomas  Jefferson;  indeed,  of  him  It  may  b«'  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  he  has  become  the  patron  saint  of 
librarians. 
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Mr  BARKLEY.    Mr  President,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remark!  In   the  Ricoso,  I  include  the  following 


address  to  be  delivered  by  me  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  June 
18,  1938: 

Fellow  Kentucklans  I  have  choeen  this  time  and  thla  place  as 
tlie  forum  in  which  to  lay  before  the  people  of  Kentucky  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  my  stewardship  as  their  repreaentatlve  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  choaen  this  time  because  months  ago  1  announced  that  I 
would  not  abandon  my  dutlea  In  the  Senate  to  pursue  my  can- 
didacy for  reelection  so  long  as  Congress  should  be  in  senlon. 
Congress  has  adjourned.  I  am  therefore  free  to  lay  my  record  and 
my  claims  before  you  without  Interrupting  my  duties  or  my 
obligations  or  my  pledges  to  the  people  of  this  State. 

I  have  chosen  this  place  because  it  took  its  name  from  one  of 
the  first  battles  In  behalf  of  freedom  on  the  American  Continent, 
and  because  from  then  until  now  the  name  Lexington  has  been 
associated  with  the  seal  of  the  pioneer  and  the  patriot,  and  with 
the  vision  and  the  devotion  of  the  scholar  and  the  statesman. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  am  mindful  of  and  deeply  grate- 
ful  for  the  honors  which  the  people  of  Kentucky  have  conferred 
upon  me  during  post  years.  For  14  years  I  represented  a  great 
congTMRlonal  district  th  west  Kentucky  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
Bentatlvcs,  during  8  years  of  which  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  caught  the  spirit  of  a  liberalism  In  the  political  and 
social  life  of  this  Nation  from  which  I  have  never  departed  nor 
wished  to  depart. 

During  nearly  12  years  I  have  worn  a  toga  which  you  placed  upon 
my  shoulders  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  record  which  I  have  made  Is  written  In  the  legislative  history 
of  these  years.  That  record  may  be  distorted  by  Ignorance  or 
malice  or  selflsh  design.  It  may  be  overemphaslaed  by  partial  advo- 
cate. But  It  cannot  be  changed.  I  shall  not  seek  to  mlsrepnssent 
or  magnify  It  I  stand  upon  It.  U  I  cannot  stand  upon  It.  I  have 
no  right  to  stand  at  all. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  what  I  have  to  say  today,  waste  no  time  on 
puny  trivialities  nor  descend  Into  the  basement  in  search  ot 
political  skeletons. 

The  times  In  which  we  live,  the  circumstances  which  accompany 
the  struggle  for  survival  among  millions  of  our  people,  the  anx- 
iety with  which  those  millions  look  to  those  In  authority  for  some 
guidance  and  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  highway  to  a  tetter  life; 
the  realization  thai  in  this  complex  generation  orgaiUaed  society 
must  speak  and  act  through  government  In  some  form,  all  combine 
lo  emphasljie  the  part  which  must  be  played  by  the  Government 
In  coordinating  and  inteKratlng  the  elemenU  of  society  which  It 
Ber\-e»  and  for  which  It  speaks. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  our  lives  should  be  fashioned, 
supervised,  or  set,  or  In  metes  and  bounds  by  what  we  caU  gov- 
t-rninent. 

But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  In  this  age  of  strife  and  competitive 
activity,  local,  national,  and  International,  when  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  travel,  and  communication  have  broitfeht  the 
world  to  our  front  yards,  and  created  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions and  conditions  which  no  man  can  ar«wer  or  abate  by  his 
Individual  efforts,  however  great,  we  live  In  a  fool's  paradise  If  we 
think  that  American  society  can  or  will  be  bound  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  social,  economic,  or  political  anUqulty  in  the  midst  of 
social,  political,  and  industrial  modernity. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  greatest  progressive  political  philosopher 
of  modern  times  in  any  part  of  the  world,  who  threw  off  the 
Rhnrkles  which  bound  his  mind  or  soul,  and  set  to  freedom  the 
political.  Intellectual,  and  religious  Rsplrntlons  of  Americans  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Virginia  statute  for  re- 
ligious liberty,  Is  sometimes  quoted  as  saying  "That  government 
In  best  which  governs  least." 

Those  who,  to  serve  their  own  ends,  lift  a  single  sentsnoe  from 
Us  context  amid  nil  the  volumes  produced  by  this  master  of  thn 
pen.  pay  small  tribute  and  do  but  partial  Justice  to  the  man  who 
was  the  father  of  American  democracy,  and  the  creator  of  ths 
doctrine  of  "rqual  rlKhls  lo  all  and  exclusive  prlvllegM  to  none  " 
Jpffrrson  knew  that  equal  rights  do  not  descend  upon  the  peopls 
like  manna  from  the  skies,  and  that  exclusive  privileges  cannot 
be  banished  like  sunshine  banishes  the  dewdrops  of  the  morning. 
He  knew  that  lawn  arr  needed  to  curb  the  brutality  and  the 
rupUlliy  of  men  and  that  governments  are  needed  that  will  be 
strontc  ennu«h  to  enforce  these  laws  when  they  art  enacted 

He  knew  ihnt  govfrninrnts  must  cui»iin\ie  lo  bo  the  acllvt  and 
up-to-date  iijiirumentB  of  iho  people,  flexible,  adaptable,  alert, 
nnd  powerful;  aiul  he  knew  and  declared  thai  consiiiuuons  ars 
tiuKle  for  the  peiiple  and  noi  the  people  for  constlluUons;  and  he 
dirt  not  hrnltnto  in  his  dicUration  of  independence  and  through- 
nui  prodigious  writings  to  assert  the  doctrine  ihsl  the  people 
have  the  inherent  right  to  change  governmenu  and  constitutions 
when  they  are  no  longer  responsive  lo  or  adequate  for  their  service 
or  protection 

II  is  l>eenuso  of  this  Jeffrrsnnlan  doerrtne  and  the  nroeMlty  for 
Its  applleatlon  that  during  the  whole  history  of  our  Wation  the 
jwople  have  gradually  but  constantly  come  lo  rely  ujKin  and 
dnnanrt  the  rxerclse  of  the  powers  of  the  Oovernment  in  order 
thnt  ihey  might  attain  and  enjoy  the  blessings  for  which  that 
Oovernmeni  was  rstabllshcd,  namely,  "to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  to  establish  Justice,  lo  Insure  domestic  iranqulllitv.  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
nnd  Hcrure  Ihn  blessings  of  liberty  for  HjenuioivBe  »ud  Uisir 
jxjslerlty  ■' 
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Thpw  »N»  th«»  pollllml  (1«)Ctrl 
Itfr  and  iijimw  [»r»>  Mk'  dtxtrnr*  I 
inn  my  publu    ran^rr 

Kov  do  thrr  rumpArv  with  thf 
latnttona  fttul  with  my  own 

Wl\«(>  Wucxirow  Wilson  como 
L'niti-<l   vHl»l««ii    had    for   yfnrt    b«»««>i 
bU«  to  coAirot  <>l«cik)n«  by  Ui« 
Lhey  wiv  permit  tMl  to  en>oy 

Jvut  aa  It  bad  b«s«n  nno>— ry 
out   o(  powr   those   who   hmxI 
•nJoTmrnt  of  apccinl  pnvU«fc« 
for  Wilson  to  drive  them  out  • 
to  ibm  people  for  the  benefit*  of 

Thie   mtortttkm   wae 
tariff   law*,    the   eatabUahment 
credit    through    the    PedenU 
bUBlneaa  and  the  people  from 
Aft  and   the  red#r»l  Trade 
and  agriculture  from  the 
mittlnc  them   to   organise  for 
vaocemeBt:   the  establlahmcnt  ol 
farmen  of   the  Nation;   and   the 
•(ruction  of  modem  hlghvaya  foi 
the  NaCton  by  the  enactment  of 

These   steps   In   the   process  of 
the  diaclpica  of  lalssfff   falre   anc 
Alexander   H^^mllton   and   Mark 
Kideral    Oowmment    upon    the 
people  have  never  permitted  the 
the   contrary,    they    have   been 
men  wonder  dow  how  the  Nation 

Then  came   the  war  and   the 
pleted   legislative   processes  of   a 
tb«  world  staggered  Into  and  out 
drenched  It  with  human  blood. 
had  their  back^  turned,  and  their 
horrors,  and  its  sacrifices,  and  lt.j 
forces   of   plurxler    and    the 
spoliation  took  possession  of  the 

I  shall  not  here  detail  the 
ber  that  during  the  13  years 
can   people   were   taken   for   a 
which  elevated   them  to  the 
feeling  of  security,  and  then 
tnto    the    valley    of    shadows 
recovered 

Dunng  that  period  not  only 
of  braaen  dishonesty  and  deba 
It  had  been  clothed  were  exerc 
kma  disregard  for  oonsequences 
loat  faith  in  the  Oovemment,  In 
■jratem  which  tor  want  of  a 
vtdualiam  but  which  brought 
•oeurataiy  tarmed  "ragged  ooUectl 

We   saw    the   channels    of    inu 
b»ouse  of  the  tooUah  example 
hy   •rectioo   of    InsumvountaMe 
nations  could  not  leap 

We  saw  S.000.000  men  thrown 
sighted  policy  alone 

We  taw  industry  afflicted  with 
tt  has  but  paruaUy  recovered. 

Wf  saw  agrlcuiture.  which  had 
polltlcai   promlaas  for  more  tha^ 
load  of  hopele^i  debt,  and  com 
what  the  world  must  have  and 
ooat  to  produce  It. 

We  saw  industry  stunned  and 
tt  helpless,  and  we  saw  16.000.000 
to  become  objects  of  charity  In 

We  saw  mllllona  of  homes  in 
wrge  of  foredoatire  and  loss,  and 
out  fire,  and  mllhons  of 

We  saw  every  agency  of  prlvat  i 
Mw  the  whole  banking  world 
•tellan  of  the  people's  deposits 


record  of  iht  Deraocrmtic  sdmiii- 
in  the  National  C<>ngr<*M* 
power   the  Oovernmeiit  of  the 
controlled   by  th'«e   who   were 
uee  of  the  very  privUefc*  wbica 
of  that  control. 
Jefferson  and  Jackson  to  drive 
government   for  the   creation    and 
a  special  class.  It  was  necessary 
in  and  restore  the  Oovemment 
;he  people. 

by  the   enactment    of    just 

a    new   control   of    money   and 

System;    the    protection    of 

poly  by  the  Clayton  Antitrust 

the   liberation   of   Labor 

of  the  antitrust  laws  by  per- 

t^ielr    mutual    protection   and    ad- 

a  modem  credit  system  lor  the 

first  real  st«p   toward   Che   con- 

oonunerce  and  travel  throughout 

federal  highway  legislation. 

government   were   denounced   by 

by   the  political   descendants   of 

:  {anna   aa  encnMchinents   by   the 

rights    of    the    people       But    the 

enactments  to  t>e  repealed.     On 

I  itrengthened    and    extended,    and 

fared  so  long  without  them. 

backwash   of    war       The    uncom- 

new   freedom   were   halted   while 

of  the  greatest  conflict  chat  ever 

And  while  the  people  of  America 

minds  were  trying  to  forget  Its 

world-wide  disarrangements,  tiie 

of   greedy   groups   bent   upon 

processes  of  government. 

story,  but  It  Is  well  lo  remcm- 

the  World  War  the  Amcrl- 

on   a   political   scenic   railway 

of  an   artificial   and  spurious 

them  for  a  precipitous  descent 

hlch     they     have    not     yet 


hordes 


sorri  Id 


foil  jwing 

r  de 
he  If  hts 
tock 

f  om 


because 


oily 
thoi  ight 


lorn. 

We   saw   bUlloDs   of   dollars 
millions  of  people  fade  in  vyJue 
itf  original  Intrtnalc  value  or 
tlon  in  their  sale  and  distribution 

We  saw  the  faith  of  men  and 
lUad  their  country  shaken,  not 
nodal  structure  which  they 
ithaken  In  the  polltlcai  Institution 
their  tazM  and  with  their  blood 

Than  came  March  4.   1933. 
a  new  leader  and  a  new  I 
abUsattona  and  the  opportunltli 
T4fwioln  said,  to  the  propoaltion 
l^en  came  the  New  Deal. 

Wba*  was  this  new  thing  to  whtch 
Wm  tt  altataUaer  new?    Was  it 


leaderaiup 


which  I  rspouned   In  my  Mrly 
which  I  hiivi»  \M>ri\  gullied  diu- 


u<  he 

Isxl 


better 
aliKiat 


coJ  lapsing 


npreaented   by   securities   ht-ld   by 

to  the  zero  p>olnt  because  of  lack 

of  misconduct  or  manlpula- 


women  devoted  to  their  families 

In  the  financial,  econocnlc.  and 

Impregnable,  but  we  saw  it 

which  they  had  supported  with 


Tien 


came  Boose  velt.     Then  came 

and  a  new  concepUoc  of  the 

I  of  a  government  dedicated,   as 

that  all  men  are  created  equal. 


man  Instinctively  gave  a  name? 
QOt  in  truth  the  same  conception 


the  Government  Itself  the  prey 
ry.  but  the  powers  with  which 
with  such  Inaptitude  and  cal- 
that  vast  numbers  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  in  the  economic 
name  was  called  rugged  Indi- 
an of  us  to  a  condition  more 
vism.  * 

rnattonal   trade    empty    of    trade. 

rhlch  we.  ourselves,  helped  to  set 

barriers    over    which    trade    with 


l^to  Idleness  because  of  this  short- 

a  languor  and  palsy  from  which 

been  fondled  and  disappointed  by 

a  decade  staggering    under    the 

polled  to  bend  its  back  to  produce 

11  It  to  the  world  for  less  than  it 

lased  by  a  paralysis  that  rendered 

workers  without  work  and  forced 

^ery  conununlty  in  the  land 

city.  town,  and  cotintry  on  the 

we  saw  millions  of  firesides  wlth- 

nes  cold  and  damp  and  cheerless. 

credit  cease  to  fimctlon.  and  we 

around  us  and  billions  of 

troaen   and  In  jeopardy  of   total 


whirh  .;efTor«0",  inutioralireil  with  hli  "rq\itU  rlRhts"*  Wrvs  It  not 
thr  <iiiin<  >i>iu>ii':nn  '.iliii!.  L  i,.  t.lii  <  iiWci,!  '  Uir  ^^cn rrtJincn t  of.  by, 
atul  fnr  !hi'  projUf  '  W"i'«  '.'  iii;t  K'.c  •f;'inr"  tlml  of  Tlirodnro 
RiKnevel*  and  the  ii«'w  rrndnin  if  Wootlrnw  WUmiii  brought  down 
to  diite  and  KppU'd  uy  \Uv  i  oiuluiotui  which  focrd  our  country  in 
103LI  ' 

In  makl'iK  an  a.».«r«!'-rr!',t  '^f  thf  rrmr:!!^  which  a-cre  brru^jht 
fnrtyi  for  tho  fi'.ufcrn'XTt)  which  we  fnriMl  aii  \n  floanlng  o\it  the 
accumulated  r\ibbii«h  left  'ly  the  e<onomlc  tornado  which  rwept  the 
country,  we  uncovcr<.'<'.  hUfUn  difllruili(>8  and  weaknesses  which 
called  for  tmr xpec!<'d  and   '.i::prpc(d«'iited   treatment. 

But  I  challentr"  ar.v  Ir-.teliiprnt  nr  fa'.r-rr.lnded  man  to  recall  any 
period  in  the  history  of  thu  or  any  Nation  when  so  complicated  a 
system  of  ev:ls  was  rr.orp  thoroughly  or  courageou-sJy  dealt  with  than 
has  been  witne-.sed  duni.«;  U.e  5  years  since  the  Inauguration  of 
PYankim  D    Rofsevelt  a.*  Pr<»':!d'^nt  of  the  United  States 

One  !b  ncn  crrr.^:>elUd  t.  .iw:r' p  wi*h  ever>'  rrniedy  that  was  pro- 
poeed  or  with  every  ob)ertive  sought,  to  admit  that  no  silmllar 
period  In  our  hi-sury  ha-  witr.esi*fd  ^renter  strides  In  the  equitable 
and  rlgttf>oi:s  rea!!Jusrrr-.>':.t  f  -onie  of  the  more  glaring  and  ron- 
sp'.ruous  difflcultip*  whirh  In  !»ome  ra«<e5  helped  to  produce  and  in 
others  were  the  r>'sult  of  tht-  maladjustments  of  previous  years 

I  need  not  repe-.it  hpre  tl.f  ma^jnihceut  way  in  which  these  ques- 
tions were  appruiK-.hrd  or  dealt  w.th  The  story  is  t<;o  familiar  to 
the  men  and  wor.en  of  this  Nation  and  this  State  to  require 
elaboratloi; 

But  :t  IS  well  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  should  keep  this  record 
In  mind,  for  y".  .ir*-  '>hcr'l\-  'r.  ptv^v  Jud^meni  upon  it.  You  are  to 
determine  wheth'T  ".ne  wh"  ;.;i.-  Libor^'d  fr.r  the  accomplishment  of 
these  thlnss  In  behalf  of  the  people  who  commissioned  him  shall 
be  given  the  accolade  of  their  approval 

What  have  we  ddnc  {.ir  clisireK-vt-d  agriculture? 

What  have  we  dm-.e  t'"r  h  iras.sed  ftnanco'' 

What  have  we  done  for  Nnnonal  and  State  banks,  whose  founda- 
tions were  crumbling  5  years  ago'' 

What  have  wt'  done  for  l.ibor  which  sought  In  vain  for  employ- 
ment and  security^ 

What  hav  wf>  cl.^re  frr  honest  Amer'.i-an  business,  which  sought 
a  market  fcr  Ui<  produ^t-s  at  home  and  abroad'' 

What  ha-. e  we  dune  for  h  nie  r^wTier?  and  home  lovers  of  America 
who  saw  their  roofs  v.iiij&h.'.^  .Tot:,  uver  their  heads.' 

What  h.ave  we  done  for  the  mve.'Stors  of  this  Naticn  who  saw  their 
sect;r;ties  become  worthless  because  of  Ignorance  of  their  character 
or  misconduct  m  their  sale  and  di'=tr!butlrn'' 

What  have  w-j  done  :  r  i.,e  VL.u:h  ul  America  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  life  and  wondering  what  u£  gcxd  ur  evil  the  fates 
might   hold  In  s+ore  for  them' 

What  have  we  dnrie  to  lielp  i:.  preserving  peace  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  m  Just  re<.<jgnition  of  those  who  have  fought  the 
bat:ie.s  of  the  Rcpub.ic  wiiet.  peiu  e  departed  from  our  shores? 

What  havp  we  rj-'n"  to  bri::tr  a  son:;e  of  security  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  ne-^d  who  ai-proarh  'he  «unset  of  life  with  little  more 
than  they  brviught  into  the  world  when  born  Into  It? 

What  have  we  done,  in  short  to  restore  the  spirit  of  millions  of 
mt-n  iind  women  who  knc-v  tliat  :n  tlie  face  of  competition  which 
rhnracterircs  this  t-ra  t:o  r.::\i.  is  hts  own  master  or  the  master  of 
his  fate'' 

What  have  we  done  to  tran.sform  our  Oovemment  in  sll  Its 
brnni-hes  into  the  servai.t  guide,  and  partner  In  the  creation  of 
more  abundant  opjor-ut-l'irs  ror  the  enjrvincnr  of  the  bountle.-*  and 
rewiurre*  of  Ntiture    uhirh.  fiml  hiin  bequeathed  to  u«  r\s  n  people? 

To  agrlcuiture  we  have  restored  it.*  credit  and  revived  and  ex- 
tended the  Farm  (led.t  System  n.uUe  ptuwible  the  inauguration  of 
a  resettlement  [ir^  era::;  u-.d-r  :r,ore  advant.veous  circumstances; 
attacked  the  problem*  r,f  Uv^  tetvmrv  In  the  Interest  of  land 
ownership  nn\>:\^  th.'s^  •*>',,.  •.:;  •;,,-  .i,  n  rrriuced  the  Interest  rates 
upon  farm  loaiin  and  ej.uuled  farmers  to  rellnance  existing  loans  on 
more  gencrou.s  ter::,^  t,"i;.t.ci  uid  to  fanners  aiTllcied  with  floods, 
drought.*  nr  other  rt:»a«ters  arrerM::g  their  ability  to  produce  or 
market  their  rrop«  increa-sed  thf  prices  obtained  for  farm  products 
by  from  50  to  KKJ  pereeci  and  h.ive  almost  doubled  the  total  Income 
of  American  farn.. as  bv  ii..reasi:ig  a  from  less  than  $5.000  000  000 
in  1932  'o  lOaooom-^o'-  ::.  n?7  and  we  have  enacted  permanent 
levrlMa'ton  for  the  self-^ov  rr.mrn-  -f  agriculture  through  the  aid 
of  the  Oovemment  by  the  democratic  processes  of  a  referendum 
among  the  farnvTs  themselves  de.signed  to  regulate  or  stimulate 
producurin  In  ao.  ordance  with  the  abl.lty  to  sell  and  consume  at 
fair  a:.d  adequate  priors 

The  farmers  ol  America  a;:d  of  Kentucky  are  familiar  with  this 
irteliigent  and  constructive  program  in  their  behalf,  and  they  will 
not.  m  my  Judi^me;,;  repudiate  or  di.-^mi.ss  without  consideration 
th.se  who  have  helped  t.  rescue  ti.eni  from  the  overwhelming 
disaster  which  faced  them  s  shor*  years  ago 

For  the  National  and  State  bankinjg  .svstems  we  have  provided 
strenkrth.  reorijanijaiti.  r,  and  =;.  ruri'v  We  have  made  possible 
the  reopening  of  thousand.-  of  banks  all  over  the  Nation  bv  the 
aid  cf  the  Federal  Government  which  without  It  would  never' have 
opened  their  dixirs  for  another  depositor 

We  have  p;«st-d  .eK;.-,lati..n  restricung  banks  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  have  removed  to  some  esuuu  the  ability  and  the  tempta- 
tion U>  enter  Uie  tieid  of  speculation  with  the  money  of  ihelr 
depositors 

We  have  enacted  :aw<:  tniaranteelne  deposits  In  qualified  State 
and  National  banJc.s  that  give  to  the  bank  a  sen.se  of  security  be- 
cause they  give  to  the  depositors  a  seuoc  of  sectinty. 
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To  labor  wr  hnvf  Riven  a  Btrnter  opportunity  for  gainful  rmplny- 
mrnt  nt  wage*  more  in  kerpinn  with  decent  mnndnrdii  of  Uvlim 

We  have  nought  to  icunll'"'  'I^P  doctrine  uiuiounced  in  Holy  Writ 
nrnrly  U  000  yearn  n«o  that  'Tlie  laborer  In  worthy  of  hu  hire,"  We 
have\:lvrn  to  labor  the  right  to  organize,  the  right  to  burnnln 
collerti.ely  with  his  employer  In  order  that  his  voice  may  bo 
equaMy  efTective  with  that  of  the  employer  in  the  mutual  arrange- 
ments concerning  wages  and  hours  so  efsentlal  to  Industrial  peace. 
We  have  required  by  law  the  payment  of  prevailing  wages  on 
public  works  and  we  have  enacted  legislation  for  minimum  wages 
so  that  no  American  shall  be  required  to  work  for  a  wage  so  low 
tL^  to  reduce  the  standard  on  which  decent  Americans  .should  be 
expected  to  live,  and  we  have  made  a  significant  beginning  in 
fixing  a  maximum  number  of  hours  beyond  which  no  man  or 
woman  should  be  required  to  labor,  with  sufI5clent  flexibility  to 
make  possible  necessary  adjustments  in  Industries  and  localities. 

By  the  creation  of  these  standards  we  hope  to  spread  employ- 
ment among  those  out  of  work  and  to  Increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  the  people  In  the  Interest  of  greater  prosperity  and 
still  greater  employment.  Through  the  great  program  of  con- 
struction under  the  Public  Works  Administration  and  the  Works 
I*roere,es  .Administration  and  other  agenciee  created  by  this  admin- 
istration, we  have  eiven  employment  to  millions  of  American  men 
and  women  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  stimulating  sense 
of  pride  which  comes  to  those  who  feel  that  they  are  earning  what 
they  get 

For  honest  American  business  we  have  sought  and  are  seeking 
protection  from  monopoly.  We  have  brought  to  its  relief  and 
supr<^rt  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  not  because  of  a  desire 
to  compete  with  private  credit,  but  because  private  credit  either 
would  not  or  could  not  afford  the  financial  rehabilitation  required 
by  bu.-riness  and  industry  during  the  period  through  whirh  we  have 
been  p.isstng. 

We  have  attempted  to  revive  the  housing  lndustri:?s  and  the 
employment  of  labor  in  the  building  trades  by  a  comprehensive 
hou.-mg  program,  which,  while  giving  employment  to  men.  and 
market.=  to  the  products  of  Industry,  at  the  same  time  gives  hope 
of  rai.'^ine  the  st.indards  of  life  in  communities  that  take  advan- 
tage of  the  law  and  the  funds  made  available. 

Wo  have  sought  to  revive  the  American  merchant  marine  to 
carry  the  trade  of  this  great  Republic  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  we  have  concluded  trade  agreements  with  16  or  17  nations 
Intended  to  restore  these  markets  to  the  products  of  American 
agriculture  and  bueiness.  These  agreements  have  In  the  aggre- 
gate been  greatly  beneficial  to  our  export  trade  and  in  addition 
they  aiTord  a  standard  for  peaceful  communication  and  coopera- 
tion around  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  nations  to  rally. 

We  have  made  possible  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
merchandise  and  materials  among  the  business  enterprises  of  the 
country  by  the  work  and  relief  programs  which  have  been  under- 
taken completed  and  now  under  way,  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  National  Government  and  local  communities  throughout 
America 

We  have  modified  and  reduced  burdensome  taxes  upon  small 
business  and  Indu.nry  in  order  that  its  capital  might  be  utilized 
for  employment  and  expansion  In  the  interest  of  greater  Individual 
and   collective  prosperity. 

Tor  the  home  owners  and  home  lovers  of  America  we  have. 
through  Government  aid.  preserved  and  protected  millions  of 
home;-  from  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  have  preserved  the  spirit  of 
the  people  who  have  a  financial  and  social  stake  In  the  preserva- 
tion  of  American   Ideals. 

For  the  Investors  of  America  we  have  provided  the  means  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  securities  In  which  he  may  be  Inter- 
ested and  protection  from  fraud  and  manipulation  In  their  sale 
and  distribution.  We  have  curbed  the  unreasonable  speculative 
propensity  based  on  manipulation  Instead  of  value,  and  we  have 
done  the  same  with  reference  to  the  speculative  markets  for 
commodities  aa  well  as  securities. 

To  the  youth  of  America  we  have  brought  the  encouraging  aid 
of  the  Federal  Government.  We  have  given  financial  aid  to  thou- 
sands cf  young  men  and  women  who  are  seeking  an  education, 
and  we  have  afforded  to  them  vastly  Improved  educational 
facilities  by  the  erection.  Improvement,  and  expansion  of  all 
kinds  of  educational  institutions,  from  the  humble  country 
Bchoolhouse  to  the  great  university. 

We  have  afTorded  employment  and  training  to  thousands  of 
American  young  men  In  the  Civilian  Conservation  camps  which 
this  administration  has  established,  and  the  finest  tribute  to 
these  activities  comes  from  the  fact  that  no  community  with 
which  I  am  familiar  has  been  willing  to  give  up  one  of  these 
camps  when  located  In  its  midst. 

We  have  helped  in  the  effect  to  preserve  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  by  bringing  every  legitimate  pressure  to 
resort  to  the  methods  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  rather  than 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword:  and  while,  unfortunately,  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  men  still  fight  over  Issues  that  might  be  other- 
wise peaceably  settled,  we  are  thankful  that  we,  ourselves,  are  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  remain  so. 

For  those  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  Republic  when 
peace  had  departed  from  us.  we  have  sought  to  bring  Just  recog- 
nition whether  they  fought  In  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish  War, 
or  the  World  War. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  any  details  of  legislation  In  behalf  of 
hoepltals,  Insurance,  compensation,  and  preference  In  appointmenta 


and  employment  made  |>o««tble  by  the  Ifjrtslatlon  which  hn*  been 
nmcU-d  by  thu*  ivdminlntratlnn.  but  tho«e  who  nre  uiterentrd  in 
this  question  will  not  overlixik  ,he  fact  Ihn'  Hdde.l  facilltiei  f'T 
the  care  and  trentnieiu  of  dlMibled  veterans  and  llb«»ral  jirovuiona 
for  InKurancc  and  compensation  have  Ix'en  and  are  being  provided 
for  those  who  .<iervrd  their  country  In  the  ravages  of  war.  Under 
this  administration  new  preference  was  given  In  clvlI-servlce  ap- 
p<ilnttnents  and  employment  under  work  and  relief  programs,  and 
it  was  under  this  admlni-stratlon  that  the  Justice  of  a  final  and 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  long-delayed  question  of  paying  the 
adjusted-service  compensation,  popularly  know^n  aa  the  boutia 
was  brought  about.  The  session  of  Congress  which  has  Just  ad- 
journed passed  an  act  increasing  the  pensions  of  disabled  veteran*, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  this  measure  will  receive  the  approval  of 
the  President. 

To  the  unemployed  and  the  aged  we  have  sought  to  bring  a 
sense  of  security  never  before  attempted  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can legislation  Under  the  Social  Security  Act  we  have  attempted 
to  create  an  adequate  fund  for  the  compensation  of  those  tem- 
porarily unemployed  so  that  they  may.  out  of  their  own  earnings 
and  the  earnings  of  their  employers,  save  themselves  from  public 
relief  rolls  in  normal  times  and  under  normal  circumstances. 

To  the  aged,  who  approach  the  sunset  of  life  without  means  of 
support,  we  have,  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  attempted  to  pro- 
vide a  pension  system  to  be  matched  by  the  States  of  the  Union 
which  would.  If  carried  into  effect,  give  to  these  old  citizens  of 
this  Republic  $30  per  month  during  their  declining  years.  Heaven 
knows  that  to  a  man  or  woman  who  has  devoted  his  or  her  ener- 
gies, ability,  and  spirit  to  the  service  of  humanity,  to  the  cauae 
of  religion  and  good  government,  and  has  made  some  contribution 
to  the  civilizing  process  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  $30  per 
month  is  little  enough  for  their  care  and  support.  Most  of  us.  in 
early  and  middle  life,  look  forward  to  the  accumulation  of  a  com- 
petency which  will  enable  us  to  retire  from  the  field  of  activity 
when  age  comes  upon  us.  But,  work  as  we  will  and  save  as  we 
may,  there  are  millions  who  may  never  reach  this  happy  consum- 
mation, and  when  they  are  able  to  accomplish  It.  sometimes  un- 
foreseen disaster  overtakes  them  and  sweeps  from  their  possession 
what  little  they  have  been  able  to  lay  aside  during  their  lives. 
Surely  that  society  which  they  have  served,  that  society  for  which 
they  have  sacrificed,  that  society  for  which  they  have  endured 
disappointment  and  failure,  owes  to  them  no  less  than  $30  per 
month  to  enable  them  to  live  In  the  dignity  of  old  age  and  in  a 
peace  that  "passeth  all  understanding."  It  Is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  States  of  this  Union  will  rise  to  the  obligation  contem- 
plated by  Congress  In  the  passage  of  this  tardy  legislation  In 
behalf  of  those  who  may  be  enabled  to  look  without  fear  to  tha 
glorious  colors  of  the  setting  sun. 

In  the  attempt  to  restore  the  spirit  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  know  that  In  the  fierce  competition  which  character- 
izes the  age  In  which  we  live,  no  man  Is  his  own  master,  or 
the  master  of  his  fate.  We  have  sotight  to  bring  to  their  aid 
the  powers  of  Government,  the  powers  of  organized  society, 
the  powers  of  cooperation  and  coordination  that  makes  our  Ocv- 
cmment,  and  should  make  any  government,  the  people's  servant 
and  not  their  master.  We  have  sought  to  bring  the  people  and 
the  Government  closer  together  so  that  Government  might  under- 
stand the  problems  that  face  the  humblest  family  and  help  that 
family  in  their  solution.  We  have  sought  to  create  a  new  pride 
among  the  people  In  their  Oovemment  In  which  they  know  R.nd 
feel  that  It  knows  their  problems  and  will  help  them  in  their 
solution. 

Not  only  have  I  aided  with  whatever  ability  I  may  poaaess  In 
the  passage  of  these  laws  to  which  I  have  referred  and  In  the 
creation  of  this  new  conception  of  the  relatlonahlp  between  the 
people  and  their  Government,  but  I  have,  diirlng  my  whole  pub- 
lic career,  sought  to  Justify  the  confidence  which  has  been  re- 
posed In  me  by  the  people  by  supporting  and  emphasizing  th« 
duty  of  the  Government  to  do  more  than  levy  taxes  and  draw 
salaries  to  be  paid  by  these  taxes.  Prom  the  day  when  I  entered 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  I  have  sought  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
American  labor  and  I  ask  the  laboring  men  of  thl3  State  to  Judge 
me  by  that  record,  for  I  am  wlUing  to  be  Judged  by  It. 

Prom  the  day  when  I  entered  the  Halls  of  Congress.  I  have 
sought  In  every  possible  way  to  elevate  and  Improve  conditions 
of  the  American  farmer,  and  I  have  supported  consistently  every 
measure  which  seemed  to  hold  out  any  hope  for  Improvement  to 
agriculture,  no  matter  tinder  what  administration  or  what  spon- 
sorship It  W£LB  proposed. 

During  my  whole  congressional  life  I  have  sought  to  encour- 
age honest  and  legitimate  business  and  protect  It  from  those  who 
would  destroy  It  by  monopolistic  practices  or  take  away  Its  profits 
by  unfair  competition.  I  have  believed  In  and  advocated  those 
laws  which  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
American  business  at  home  and  abroad  and  I  have  supported 
every  measure  designed  to  extend  and  advance  the  frontiers  of 
American  Industry  at  home  and  throtoghout  the  world. 

I  believe  in  the  profit  system.  I  believe  that  every  man.  whether 
great  or  small,  who  Invests  his  money  In  an  enterprise  for  the 
employment  of  labor  and  for  the  production  of  things  that  will 
make  life  more  profitable  and  mwe  enjoyable  to  the  American 
people  should  have  such  encouragement  from  his  Oovemment  as 
is  legitimate  and  proper  and  in  the  Interest  of  fair  dealing  among 
all  business  and  with  the  people. 
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I  brll^Tp  th«t  the  powtr  to  tax 
tiixes   shouid    b;   k;vJ«l    in   proper 
tie  Government,  econonucaiiy 
t;:e  ability  erf  the  people  to  pay 
a.  rtlvfly   supported   measures 
t  ae  Ju»t  claans  o(  men  wbo  ha\-e 
l..e  i>  their  country,  and  one  of 
xo  ovmde  •  veto  of  Preaident 

f  til.'  adjusted -compensatusn  law 
pass  throu*?h  the  SeoAte  of  the  U 

It  la  ( l*im-d— and  Is  true — that 
been   discuaaing   baa  cost   the 
r-«ultrd  m  an  increase  of  the 
I:  IS  true  that  this  progrum  has 
t  lat   It    ha«   mcreaaed   the   public 
f  rnrru-'Ut,.   but  I  deny  the  assert 
.'  nierlca   and  thlnJi   that  because 
tDward   bankruptcy.     All   over  tbJ 
and  hamlet.  In  every  ijreat  city 
s,de.  permanent  Improvemenlii 
cram    th^t    would    have    been    o 
h'dewalks  and  alleys  have   been 
and    other    utllltiea    have    been 
^»+.o  had  not  hfretotore  enjoyed 
-  nd    recreational    facilities    by 
teen  created  for  the  benefit  of  o 
poBtertty      Highways  and  bridges 
The    PVdTa!    aid   thvia   granted   vr 
Hible  out  of  local  funds  n'or"      s 
iTiproved  In  nearly  every  county 
'.erJttles  hare  been  able  to  secure 
I'rn^  but  were  unable  to  obtain 
■.fh'.ch  1  miffht  recite.  If  time 
itave  Increased  the  debt  of  the 
(vhere  la  the  man   or  woman 
I  ages,  who  will  wel^  the  mvalualt 
Ican^sm.   the  ele'.-ated   pridr   !n   t! 
••alues   with   which    your   Nation 
increase  In  the  public  debt  cf  the 

Thoee  who  have  appealed  to  Wa 
1  have  recited  and  have  received 
j4aJn  t)ecau»e  their  cry  was  heedetl 

Hoover  increased  the  debt  fron: 
Mlllons   m   4   yearn,  and  did   not 
community    In    America.     Roosevi^l 
twenty-three  billions  to  thirty-e; 
l-e   repaid    and   Is   being   repaid, 
have    b<jrrowrd    It    and    by    ecu 
taken  achan'agp  cf  an  cpportuni 
iieedt-d   improvements   in  the  enj 
ijet  lncTei*j*e  of  the  debt  of  the 
IrouKht  about  bv  this  sdmlnlstni 
than  »5000000o6o    but  durinff 
income  of  ajtrlculture      We   have 
the  net  Income  of  the  American 
iiaUonal  debt  can  tie  paid  today 
ta  the  Income  of  the  American  p<^ 

When    we   consider    whether   a 
ruptry     we    do    not    taXe    Into 
jrovemmcnt    debt,    we    must    taJc 
(tecTpjiSe  of  all  debts,  public  and 
home    debts,    railroad    deb^s.    in 
county  debts.  State  debtj.   and  i 
tJon      While    It    is   true   that    the 
(Jovemment    has    Increased    by 
ciebt    of    all    the    American    pecpir 
ictually  decreased  since  the 
it  President  of   ti^  United  Stated 
Jtctlve  oX  the  governmental 
tbe  courage  to  Inaugurate. 

Of  this  Inspiring  program.  I 
tfve  In  the  Senate  to  be  a  part, 
twcauae  of  the  unfortunate  death 
tor  Robinson,  of   Arkansas,  tt  haii 
Iffogram  in  the  Senate  of  the 

When    this    great    responsibility 
coUeag\jes.   I   felt   a  sense  of  prfd? 
the  8tat«  wfatch  gave  me  birth 
cf  a  century 

I  have  been  proud  In  this  ca 
In  heart  and   In  sptrtt  with  that 
the  history  of  America  with 
HBd  with  Woottrow  Wilson,  as  on4 
liMlvn  of  the  age  In  which  we  II 

In  asking  the  people  of 
1  shall  nuULe  no  appeal  to  any 
the   aerrant   of   all    the   ];>eopIe 
religion,  or  occupation.      When  1 
had  an  opportunity  to  serve  the 
cttiarn  In  this  State  or  thU 
•:r  his  religion.     If  I  shall  again 
:yoTir  confidence.  I  shall  follow 

Twelve  y«ars  ago.  on  Septembei' 
Its  the  Democratic  nominee  for  t 
State  of  Kentucky,  in  the  beaut 


destined 


s  the  power  to  destroy  and  that 

Ion   to   the   lejrttlmat.e    nireds  of 

iinlstered.  and   In  propoztioi;  to 

fver  Blnce  the  World  War  I  have 

to   give   due    reco^jmltion    to 

uffered  by  reason  of  thdr  serv- 

few  times  when  I  have  voted 

elt  was  upon  the  enactment 

which  I  helped  to  write  and  to 

^ited  States. 

the  great  program  which  I  have 

Nation   billions   of   dollars   and   has 

naiional  debt  of  the  United  States. 

billions  of  dollars.     It  is  tnoe 

debt   of   the   United    States   Gov- 

of  those  who  have  no  faith  in 

of   this  program  we  are   head«^ 

Nation.  In  everj-  county,  to-ivn, 

in  the  quiet  of  the  country- 

e  been  niade  through  this  pro- 

tderwUe    Impossible.      Streets    and 

qxiilt,  sewer  sysiems,   waierw^ris, 

possible    among    the    people 

1  hem.     Parks,  forest  restrvatioiis, 

hundred.s    of    thou-sandi    Lave 

Ives  and  our  children  and  our 

have  been  constructed   through 

hlch  would   nev'?r   have  beer.   po.s- 

Srhoolhouses  have  been  bwiit  and 

;hrotighcut  the  Nation,  and  uiil- 

faclllties  which  thty  had  repcled 

Ml  these  things  and  mai:y  others 

have  cost  money.     Tht-y 

of  the  United  Slates,  but 

win   weigh   the.se   great   advan- 

le  increase  in  the  spirit  af  A.-ner- 

elr  Government,   and   the   moral 


end 


pe  -mlttcd, 
T  easury 

who 


Jeffei  *on 


Kentucky 


th? 


tl  ese 


With 


a<co 


has   been   enhanced   agahiit   the 
United  States. 

ihlngton  for  these  benefits  which 
;hftm  have  no  right  new  to  coni- 

slxteen  billions  to  twenty-three 

leave   a  trace   of   benefits  to   any 

t    has    Increased   Uie    debt    frcm 

ht.   biUlon.s   but   ten   billions   will 

iy   the   countless    Industries    who 

utlcss    communities    wVuah    have 

y  never  before  aiTorded  tc  stciu^e 

uyment  of  their  lornl   ltv.j<=      The 

1  United  States  Treastiry  tScrrfcre. 

tlon.  amounts  to  but   hltlc  mere 

5  vears  we  hsv,^  djubleri   the 

added    r20,00^.  OOO  000    a    }  r.\r    -o 

peuple.     The   net   incre:i.<;«   ;r.   the 

one-fourth  of  tho  net  increase 

:ple  In  the  year  1937 

nation    Is    headed    toward    ba;:.<- 

unt    merely    an    ln:re:ise    :n    a 

Into    account    the    increase    cr 

snvate.   this  Includes  laric  debts. 

(ftistr1:il     debr.<!     munlrJpal     debts, 

ividual   debts   of   every   desirlp- 

net    debt    of    the   United    Stat-s 

000  000.000     the    net    Bf?r?ga*e 

both    public    and    private     h.is 

inaui^ratlon  of  Prankl'.n  D    Rco-;e%'ett 

and  the  New  Deal   as  the   ob- 

progmm  which  he  had  the  vision  and 

ha^  been  proud  as  your  rcprcsenta- 
and  during  the  last   12  months. 
of  the  Democratic  leader.  Sena- 
fallen  to  my  lot   to  guide   t>'i'' 
Un|t«d  States. 

was    placed    upon    me    by    my 

not  for  myself   alcne,  but   for 

a4d  has  honored  me  for  a  quarter 

parity  and  In  all  capacities  to  work 

man  who  will  take   hl.s  place  ta 

.  with  Jackson,  with  Lincoln. 

of  the  great  political  arul  moral 


iidi 
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ve. 


to  return   me  to   the  Senate 

Special   class.     I   have   tried   to  be 

regardless   of   section,    party,   color. 

have  been  called  upon  or   have 

humtilest  or  the  most  powerful 

Natlfcn,  I  have  not  asked  his  pclltics 

ie  honored  by  your  suffrage  and 

same  course  In  the  future 

11.  1926.  I  opened  my  campaign 

United  States  Senate  frcun  the 

little  city  of  Paris,  tha  county 


re 

Uul 


=eat  of  Bourbcn  County      In  tl  -..>    I'lcirr^s  T  uttered  the  foriowlng 
.'statement 

"If  the  road  to  the  .'Vniit-'  r.u-t  »>■  paved  with  ^o\A.  I  confess 
I  ca:;:!Ot  travel  it  If  :  U?  a  Sei;aiur  is  to  be  a.n  apologist  for 
corrupnon  and  a  'on-.:  ,uu>  n  of  those  who  practice  it,  then  I  cannot 
qualify 


By  that  standard  I  ha-, 
that   standard   I   >h^'i\   c 
still. dard    I    submit    iw    : 
mv  fate. 


■d  in  puhlic  and  pr:vate  station.  By 
:•'  '"  I'.v--  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
'•    Lit     o(    Kentucky    mv    record    and 


The  Work  of  the  Seven tv-tifth  Congress 


EXTEXSIOX  f)F  REMARKS 
HON.  ALRFX  W.  BARKLEY 

Ui    KKNT'  CkY 

I\  THK  .-KXATE  OF  THK  U.MTKD  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  15  Regulative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7) ,  1938 


RADIO    .'ADDRESS    BY    8KNATOR    ALBEV    W     BARKLEY    TO    BE 
DELIVERED  ON  JUNE   19.  1938 


Mr  BARKTFY  Mr  President,  undpr  leave  crant^d  to 
rx*rTid  my  r'rr.nrks  in  the  Record.  I  inrlud'^  The  fcllcwing 
radio  addie.s6  lo  be  delivered  by  me  on  June  19.  1938; 

Th>>  S»^vent7-rlfth  Congress  has  come  to  a  clo*^  When  The  sec- 
ord  reeiilar  s..ssK)n  of  this  Congresis  is  added  to  the  special  ses- 
sion which  m<^t  on  November  15  last.  Congress  has  been  in  almost 
continuous  session  for  nearly  7  months. 

T  night  I  am  reporting  to  you.  as  majority  lender  of  the  Senate 
rf  'he  United  Stales,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Wh:*e  House,  on  th.e 
sieruflcance  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  'he  middle  of  these  long  7  months  there  wis  a  period  \\hen 
many  .'elt  that  the  session  was  proving  futile 

.^nd  It  is  true  that  not  all  the  problems  which  the  President 
iv«k*d  the  Congress  to  meet  were  adequately  dealt  with. 

The  reorganization  bill,  for  instance,  was  defeated — In  a  -vay 
,-!!^.d  '  r  reasons  which  have  already  made  many  who  participated 
.."  :'s  defeat  feel  frankly  ashamed.  The  pressing  need  for  more 
adequate  governm.ental  machinery  to  meet  the  continuing  respcn- 
slbilitles  of  government  In  a  changing  world  will  have  to  b"  left 
until  another  session  of  Congress, 

But  the  Congress  did  perform  the  even  bigger  taslc^  f  r  which 
li  was  called  last  November — 1.  e.,  meeting  the  respon.'^ib.litles 
of  Government  to  agrlctilture,  to  labor,  to  business,  and  to  the 
m^n  out  of  a  Job.  As  the  President  said  in  his  letter  to  the 
i-i^euker  and  the  Vice  President  at  the  end  of  the  session,  "Dcfl- 
nitely  we  are  makmg  progress  In  meeting  the  many  r.vx  problems 
which  confront  us" 

In  meeting  these  tasks,  this  session  of  the  Ccn£rr.-^s.s  has  clari- 
fied for  the  American  people  many  issues,  the  determination  of 
v,h:rh  will  shape  the  American  way  of  life  for  the  next  venera- 
tion 

In  the  Sf  venty-flfth  Congress  the  .American  people,  through  their 
representatives,  were  on  trial  to  show  whether  they  had  staying 
P'lwer  to  get  done  what  they  promLsed  themselves  to  get  done 
in  .November  1932,  and  again  In  November  1936. 

Did  they  have  the  sustained  determination  to  k'^ep  en  with  the 
honorable  but  difficult  course  of  controlling  their  own  destiny';' 

Or  were  they  short-distance  runners — who  could  not  keep  .%fter 
their  problems  for  more  than  4  years — who  were  willing"  to  let 
t^em.s^;Tc^■  fall  back  under  the  rule  of  a  small  minority  who  did 
have  the  .sustained  determination  to  rule? 

Th.L>   Ccr,f;r'>^:.  tested  oiu-  wind  to  go  the  dLst.-inre. 

In  No-.F-mber  1332.  we  set  a  course  for  ourselves  That  rourse 
wss  to  re.  rr:ir:7P  -^ur  traditional  way  of  life  around  two  things 
we  had  n,.-"ukr:.;,  a.-sumed  we  had  always  had  One  of  th.- se 
thiug?  -ivr..^  >t.'\.pu.>-u.^  honesty  in  nnanciel  affairs  at  the  top.  The 
e>thT  thmg  wa.-;  scrupulous,  dejnocratlc  respect  for  the  opportunity 
of  t_he  worker  and  the  farmer  at  the  bottom.  ,\5  we  defined  that 
-■pp<-'T:unry  it  was  a  standard  of  material  living  and  a  sundard 
cf  internal  self-respect  compatible  udth  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

O^-er  the  la.st  6  years  we  have  had  difflcultie?  of  detail  working 
out  that  reorganization.  And  as  the  gomg  ha.s  naiurally  become 
harder  as  we  push  fxirther  on.  Congress  has  bt-en  told  over  and  over 
that  rur  p«-cple  were  too  weary  to  go  on  Congre-s  ha.s  been  told 
hy  wishful  thinkers  that  the  people  feel  that  the  wav  is  Vjo  hard— 
'hat  we  may  Ju^t  a^  well  give  up  trving  to  make  democracy 
work  :n  time-  that  our  pe  .pie  v-ii.iu  '  lake  rlianges  as  fast  as  they 
need  to  b*;>  made-  that  ..ur  p<.-.i.A-  ha-.-.^n't  Uie  sand  to  make  the 
grades -t2^at  th»y  •*  uld  rather  fall  back  ii.U:.  old  despairs  than 
hnd  the  ccu.-^c-   ;..--'..^,s;iry  to  go  through  t(.  the  Prom.sed  Land 

This  .■i«'s.-;:>,r.  j,  spiritually  Important  Just  l)*.causf  it  disappoints 
thoie  prophet.-,  _f  defeat.  In  this  Corigres,s  the  American  people 
have    p.'oved    -h.it    their    cotirage    conti::ue^       By    going    on    with 


hospitals,  Insurance,  compensauon.  and  preierence  in  appointmente    ,    au  ousmess  auu  wilu  viic  i^cu^jic. 
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W^nklln  Delano  Rooeevelt  we  have  not  merely  paid  Up  service  to 
the  idea  that  It  would  be  delightful  if  we  could  go  through. 

Over  large  sectors  of  the  front  we  actually  have  gone  through — 
have  gone  further  toward  a  hiunane  and  stable  civilization  than 
where  we  were  before  November  1936 

Now,  before  we  recount  specific  achievements,  let  us  think  for  a 
moment  about  general  background. 

We  live  In  an  age  of  specialization.  Even  the  farmer  supplies  only 
a  portion  of  his  own  needs.  Increasingly  he  must  obtain  more 
money  for  his  crops  to  buy  more  and  more  things  he  cannot  make 
for  himself.  Each  of  us  is  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  exchange 
his  labor,  his  produce,  and  his  capital  for  the  products  of  other 
mens  labor  and  other  men's  capital.  The  welfare  of  each  of  us  la 
dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  all  of  us.  The  "general  welfare" 
spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  as  the  end  of  government  is  now  the 
first  concern  of  all  of  us  as  private  citizens. 

We  live,  therefore,  in  an  interdependent  society.  And  in  an 
Interdependent  society  government  has  a  constant  duty  to  see  that 
the  channels  of  trade  are  free  and  unobstructed,  so  that  all  of  \ia 
may  be  busy  at  our  particular  Jotjs,  producing  and  exchanging  the 
goods  and  services  we  need. 

In  an  Interdependent  society.  If  the  consumer  cannot  buy,  the 
producer  cannot  produce,  EJach  of  us — farmer.  buslneKsman,  or 
v^-orker — suffers  when  anything  goes  wrong  in  any  vital  part  of  the 
economic  system. 

In  an  Interdependent  society,  government  can  never  take  a 
holiday.  The  economic  welfare  of  millions  of  people  cannot  be 
left  to  chance.  Conditions  are  constantly  changing  and  no  matter 
how  carefully  government  performs  its  tasks  at  any  time,  the 
task  of  government  is  never  ended.  For  government  is  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility.  And  upon  the  recognition  of  that  fact — 
that  government  is  a  continuing  resp>onsibllity — depends  our 
future  welfare. 

Many  faint  hearts  have  felt  discouraged  because  no  magic  wsmd 
has  been  discovered  which,  once  waved,  will  keep  us  prosperous 
forever.  But  the  accomplishments  of  government  In  the  past 
have  depended,  and  the  even  greater  accomplishments  of  govern- 
ment in  the  future  will  depend,  not  upon  the  waving  of  a  magic 
wand,  but  upon  the  performance  of  a  continuing  responsibility  to 
work  out  individual  problems,  one  by  one.  as  they  arise. 

The  fundamental  struggles  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  have 
been  between  two  forces.  On  one  side  have  been  those  who  want 
to  undo  the  great  social  economic  program  of  our  great  President, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  then  let  government  take  a  holi- 
day not  for  6  months  but  for  an  indefinite  period  of  years.  On 
the  other  side  have  been  those  who  want  to  recognize  the  continu- 
ing responsibility  of  government  to  see  that  in  an  interdependent 
BCKlety  there  is  no  general  stoppage  of  business  and  employment. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  in  a  period  of  distress  there  should  be  a 
fight  to  determine  whether  government  should  act,  rather  than 
a  fight  to  determine  how  quickly  and  how  vigorously  government 
should  act.    We  thought  we  were  past  that  in  March  1933. 

But.  despite  the  ol>structlon  of  an  opposition  within  and  with- 
out the  Congress  attempting  to  exploit  human  misery  to  free 
organized  private  greed  from  the  restraints  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, we  have  made  real  progress  during  the  last  se&slon  of  the 
Congress  We  have  recognized  the  continuing  responsibility  of 
government  to  all  parts  of  our  population. 

Now,  let  us  specify  the  big  things  this  session  of  Congress  has 
done  First,  let  us  look  at  the  way  in  which  Congress  and  the 
President  have  recognized  the  continuing  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment  to  agriculture. 

We  have  passed  supplements  and  amendments  to  the  A,  A.  A. 
Act,  the  Commodity  Credit  Act,  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Wheat  Acreage 
Act. 

In  substance,  this  legislation  twxximplisties  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

We  have  continued  to  keep  in  mind  the  fertility  of  otir  soil,  and 
we  have  taken  further  action  t/i  assist  farmers  to  stop  the  waste 
of  the  soil  and  save  the  good  soil  that  remains. 

We  have  continued  our  efforts  as  a  permanent  national  policy 
to  give  the  farmers  a  further  share  of  the  national  income  to 
supply  farmers'  buying  to  keep  city  factories  running. 

We  have  taken  further  action  to  provide  an  all-weather  farm 
program  with  a  view  to  protecting  farmers  against  the  effects  of 
overproduction  in  years  of  abnormal  surpluses  and  the  consumers 
against  the  effects  of  underproduction  In  years  of  scarcity. 

We  have  started  a  system  of  crop  Insurance  to  enable  the  farm- 
ers to  protect  themselves  against  the  hazards  of  crop  failures. 

We  have  given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  general  annual 
appropriation,  »4,000.000,  with  which  to  set  up  regional  labora- 
tories In  each  major  farm  area  to  study  new  uses  and  markets  for 
farm  products. 

The  American  farmer,  the  most  badly  neglected  by  his  Govern- 
ment before  1932  of  any  farmer  in  the  world — left  to  rot  In  praise 
cf  his  self-defeating  rugged  individualism — is  now  giving  himself 
through  government  more  mutual  self-help  than  any  farmer  in  the 
world.     So  much  for  the  farmer. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  to  recognize  the  continuing  responsibility 
cf  government  to  labor? 

We  have  enacted  a  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  commands 
the  support  of  liberal  men  and  women  irrespective  of  party  or  class 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  for  the  future  welfare  of  American 
labor,  for  the  future  stability  at  the  American  economic  system,  and 


for  the  future  reality  of  the  American  belief  in  democracy.  As 
Senator  Tmomas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commlttet'  on  Education 
and  Labor,  has  said;  'After  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act,  this  bill  Is  the 
greatest  step  yet  taken  to  advance  the  welfare  of  our  people  in 
accord  with  a  constitutional  system."  Its  benefits  will  extend  far 
beyond  those  workers  immediately  affected  by  it.  It  will  make  it 
easier  for  unions  to  make  decent  wage  agreement*.  It  will  tend  to 
lift  the  level  of  wages  everywhere. 

This  act  definitely  puts  an  end  to  the  unspeakable  traffic  In  the 
products  of  child  labor  In  interstate  commerce  It  also  bans  from 
the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  goods  upon  which  workers 
labor  for  excessively  long  hours  or  for  excessively  low  wages.  It 
builds  a  floor  below  which  wages  may  not  go  and  a  ceiling  beyond 
which  hours  may  not  be  stretched. 

We  are  confident  that  in  this  way  we  shall  build  up  workers' 
purchasing  power,  increase  employment  and  open  new  markets  for 
the  products  of  farm  and  factory.  We  have  recognized,  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  said,  "the  need  of  seeking  a  more  uniformly 
adequate  standard  of  living  and  purchasing  power  everywhere  if 
every  part  Is  to  live  happily  with  every  other  part.  •  •  •" 
Political  and  social  harmony  require  that  every  State  and  every 
county  not  only  produce  goods  for  the  Nation's  markets  but 
furnish  markets  for  the  Nation's  goods. 

So  much  for  labor. 

Now.  what  has  this  Congress  done  t'l  recognize  the  continuing 
responsibility  to  the  owners  of  business — over  and  above  making 
better  customers  of  the  farmer  and  the  worker? 

We  have  given  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  new 
powers  to  make  longer  term  loans  for  virtually  all  type*  aiid 
kinds  of  businesses.  Any  business  that  is  credit-worthy  which 
cannot  get  a  loan  through  ordinary  bank:ing  channels  ought  now 
to  be  able  to  get  it  through  the  Reconstructiou  Finance  Corpo- 
ration at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 

We  have  thoroughly  revised  our  tax  laws  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
complaints  of  business.  Taxes  on  small  corporations  have  been 
reduced,  and  the  taxes  on  larger  corporations  greatly  modified. 
The  undistributed  profits  tax  has  been  very  substantially  reduced. 
The  capital -gains  tax  on  capital  aseeta,  held  more  than  18  months, 
has  been  cut  radically. 

These  changes  have  been  made  because  businessmen  hav« 
assured  us  that  such  changes  would  encotirage  a  resumption  of 
private  capital  expendltiirea. 

The  President  and  others  of  us  have  felt  that  there  were  more 
effective  ways  to  encourage  private -capital  expenditures.  We  have 
thought  that  It  would  be  more  effective  to  provide  special  tax 
reductions  for  new  Investment  and  new  enterprise.  That  would 
seem  more  specifically  effective  than  to  provide  tax  reductions  fcr 
all  capital  gains,  many  of  which  are  purely  speculative  gains  derived 
from  speculation  in  existing  stocks  and  bonds,  or  to  provide  tax 
reductions  for  all  undistributed  profits,  regto-dless  of  whether  they 
are  used  In  new  capital  investment  or  merely  hoarded.  But  the 
changes  which  were  made  In  the  tax  laws  were  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  businessmen  themselves.  And  there  certainly  can  be  no 
further  complaint  that  the  tax  laws  stifle  new  enterprise. 

And  there  is  one  more  thing  this  Congress  has  done  for  the 
owner  of  American  business  that  is  so  far  only  partly  appreciated. 
That  Is  the  provision  for  a  really  thoroughgoing  inquiry  Into  so- 
called  monopoly  in  American  business  and  the  causes  and  remedies 
for  the  growing  concentration  of  economic  power  that  is  putting 
the  small  and  average-sized  business  out  of  business. 

This  Investigation  is  not  to  be  an  attempt  to  horsewhip  any 
kind  of  business — big  business  or  little  business.  But  it  is  an 
honest  and  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  find  out  what  our  economic 
system  is  really  like,  so  that  we  will  not  be  thinking  that  we  are 
living  in  a  system  of  old-fashioned  competition  when  we  are  really 
living  in  a  system  of  monopolistic  markets,  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  give  a  real  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  little  business  haa 
to  be  destroyed  If  we  want  the  advantages  of  mass  production. 

A  committee  of  12  members.  6  from  the  Congress  and  6  from 
the  executive  Departments,  has  been  given  $500,000  to  find  out 
what  the  answers  are  This  is  the  first  Intelligent  fact-finding 
start  we  have  ever  made  toward  the  problem  of  preserving  democ- 
racy in  American  business.  It  will  be  an  inquiry  which  wiU  be 
made  the  basis  for  permanent  legislation  on  business  problems  to 
take  the  place  cf  tiie  emergency  approach  we  have  hitherto  had 
to  take  on  the  basis  of  Insufficient  knowledge.  It  is  not  something 
for  the  honest  businessman  to  be  afraid  of.  It  le  an  intelligent 
inquiry  long  overdue,  for  the  success  of  which  honest  businessmen 
should  sincerely  pray. 

So  much  for  the  benefits  that  can  be  allocated  to  the  great 
specific  groups  of  the  farmers,  the  workers,  and  the  owners  of 
American  business.  Now.  what  has  the  Congress  done  to  recogniss 
its  continuing  responsibility  to  all  of  the  American  people? 

Those  measures  which  I  have  classified  in  relation  to  a  part  of 
the  people  have  been  so  drawn  as  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  the  people. 
The  protection  of  agriculture,  our  basic  industry,  is  vital  to  sustain 
the  markets  for  our  Industrial  products.  The  protection  of  labor 
Is  necessary  to  fortify  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation  upon 
which  our  agricultural  and  Industrial  markets  depend.  Encourage- 
ment to  business  acts  as  a  lubricant  for  the  entire  economic  system, 
causing  orders  to  flow  through  Industry,  creating  Jobe  over  a  wide 
front. 

Business  activity  began  to  slow  down  laat  fall.  Vartoua  causes 
for  the  recession  have  been  aaslgned. 
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Some  cmptatna  of  hifh  ftnancw 
oouzMeU  have  na»Jictou»ly  txted  to 
r*ce<wlon  w&s  causad  by  thr 
In   utterly    ^thout   founda'-ton 
the  undlBtributed-proflte  tax 
Kion      Whatever  ii«  mertu,  the 
deter  capital  expanalon.     The  prool 
rf   ;'.«37    wht-n  both  of  those  taxes 
riurh  plant  expansion  mi  tn  the 

Tb«-re  la  no  a-ssuranoe  that  the 
((T  Into  new  Inveatment  or  new 
otrdi^d  or  shuffled  about  In  the 
;in<l  bonds  which   may  alternately 
;  u*  add  not  a  cubit  to  the  real 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the 
ty  too  raptd  curt  ailment  of 
able  that  bualneaa  activity  would 
t.  alower  ciirtaUment  oT  Oovemm^t 
ixtlTlty  does  depend  upon  apecdi 

But  certainly  when  bustnessmen 
reduce  Its  expenditures  and 
lome  )ustillcat»on  In  relying  tipot 
njn    more   nn    Ifs   own    steam 
(id vised  credit  deflation  la«t  sprtn 
National  Bank.     There  may  ru>c 
caiiae  (or  the  inability  of  private 
but  If  certain  Industries  under 
liigh   finance   had   not  rtcs^ 
ixmsunaer  buying  power,  and  IX 
businesaxnen  to  accumulate  larfe 
imterprtse  might  have  been  able 

The  reoeealon  was  undoubtedly 
of  iirKanized  private  ftreed  to  use 
tlce  of  tax  avoulance  In  Um 
heavier   lax  burden  on  the  av 
ooncentrattons  of  private  corpora|le 
surplus  made  Uttle  or  no  effort 
petxlitures  or  In  other  ways  to 
from  their  pay  rolls  to  the  Oovc 
But    whatever    be    the   causes 
»lanM  be  asaigned.  the  Governm^t 
ient  Rtxuievelt  recoRiilzes  »  con 
economic    system    gouig.     The 
3f  President  Roosevelt  does  not 
bllUy   to  aprlctiitiire.   labor,  or 
the  Government  taking  a  holidai 

No  mairlc  wand  can  Induce  bu4ln 
Hoover's  bu&inessmen  and  baukc 
the  corner  did  not  restore  bus! 
Even  the  un*trudglng  suppjrt  and 
had    ill   those   years  from   great 
lillchcU.  or  great  financiers  like 
-InsuU.  did  not  restore  bii&lness 

Builnesa  activity  is  not  a  bellel 
confidence — not    coafldcnce   before 
resents  the  a«Kr«eatc  spending 
vlduais    and    corporations    for    c 
provements.     When     buslnessmt^ 
When   businea&znen   have   dlfflcul 
existing  plant   lacUiMefi.   they 
piiuits.     Orders,   and   not   hopes 

As  someone  recently  said.   "You 
ahead  when  they  see  the 
customers,  no  confidence,  not 
In  the  White  House      What 
business  for  more  than  2  years 
unconscious  conspiracy  to  deprl 
not    Jobless    men.    and    busy 
wealth  and  Income. 

The  continuing  responsibUlty 
recession  Is  therefore  to  create  e 
emsh.  and  Induce  business  actlv 
ments  and  desterllizlng  gold  we 
encourage  private  tindertaklngs. 
the  lending  activities  of  the 
have  further  encouraged  private 
The  Seventy-fifth  Congress  hai 
private  spending  for  the  buUdlnf 
we   reduced   rubrtantlallv    the 
We  made  the  funds  of  lustltuti 
readily   available    for   the 
operations      The  effect  of  our 
onmlstakably  observable 

But  private  enterprise  has  not 
ment.  been  able  to  take  up  the 
•dvlre  of  the  President,  has 
the  purchasing  power  of  the 
meanii  new  bvistneas  activity 

We  ha\-e  accordingly,  in  the 
Works  Appropriation  Act.  made 
tenately  M.OOO.000.000  Ui  be  ex 
of  Oo^-ernment.  Including  the 
Public  Works,  the  Youth  Adm; 
tstratlon  ClvllKin  Cons»-r»-atlor. 
ministration,  and  the  UnlieU 


their  hlgt>-pre9Bure  publh  Ity 

spread  the  Impression  that  the 

Act  of  1936      That  anpresslon 

V(rhatever   Its   merits   or   denierits. 

did  not  deter  capital  expan- 

cslpltal-g^^i^  tax  provattly  did  not 

Is  that  during  the  first  6  months 

were  In  fullest  effect,  we  bad  as 

hilcyon  days  of  1928 

untaxed  savings  of  the  rich  will 
eoterprlse      Such  savings  may   be 
bpylng  or  selling  of  existing  stocks 
Inflate  and   deflate   the  market, 
welilth  or  Income  of  the  Nation. 
recession  In  buslneas  was  Induced 
t  expenditures.     It  Is  prot>- 
tiave  slackened  leas  had  there  been 
expenditures  because  bvismess 
:ig.  both  pubUc  and  private 
were  urging  the  Government  to 
e  the  Budget.  Government  had 
private  enterprise  being  able  to 
forget   that   the   banker   who 
5  was  the  president  of  the  Cha.se 
any  one  completely  reHponsiblo 
terprlae  to  run  on  iu  own  steam. 
control  of  great  monopolies  and 
prices  tip   out  of   the   reach   of 
ve  optimism  had  not  caused 
and  excessive  inventories,  private 
run  on  its  own  steam 
aggravated   by   the   subtle   plans 
the  recession  to  restore  tiie  prac- 
braciuts  and  to  Impose  an  even 
e  taxpayer.     Certainly   the  great 
power  with  large  undistributed 
to  undertake   private   capital  ex- 
pr^vent  the  shiftlnt;  of  their  workers 
rimenfs  relief  rolls. 
>f    the    recession    or   however    the 
under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
nulng  responsibility  to  keep  our 
Gbvemment    under    the    leadership 
believe  that  continuing  responsi- 
biisiness  can  be   discharged   by 
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ess  activity      The  confidence  of 
that  prosperity  was  Just  around 
activity  In  1930.  In  1931,  or  1932 
cooperation  that  the  Government 
!>ankers  like   Mr    WigKln  and   Mr 
Mr.  Richard  Whitney  and  Samuel 
tlvlty. 
It  Is  a  fact.     Orders  como  before 
orders.     Bxislnrss    activity   rcp- 
3f   Government   and   pn\-*te    Indi- 
Dosumptlon    and    for    capital    Im- 
have     orders,     they     produce 
ty   filling   their   orders   with    thrlr 
n   to  think  about   building   new 
make  Jobs  and   make  profits 
and  I  know  that  businessmen  go 
In  sight,  and   not  before      No 
If   Alfred   Sloan    himself   were 
need  Is  cash,  and  American 
l^aa  been  In  a  large,  wholehearted, 
them  of  that  cash  "     Busy  men. 
not    Idle    factories,    create 


custon  ers 
e  ren 
ctisti  jmcrs 
i  hi 
lv> 
faiitorles, 

of  government  d-orlng  period  ■;  of 

i^ployment.  to  Increase  the  flow  of 

ty.     By   reducing   reserve  requlre- 

liave  reduced  Interest  rate*  so  as  to 

And.  as  I  have  said,  by  extending 

Finance  Corporation  we 

spending 

made  special  efforts  to  encourage 

of  homes  and  low-rent  dwellings 

ftnanctng   costs   of   home   building 

and  Individual  Investors  more 

financing   of   large-scale    home-building 

action  In  the  housing  field  Is  already 


Reco  istractlon 


These    eiperditUTT-*    m**5in    )'>bs    and    business    activity       Such 

(■xp«:.d.*ures  wUl  st,'-rt  •(.»•  wlie^-ls  of  mdvist.rv  moving.  We  ar'-  a 
rich  Nation,  ncli  em  ucn  '- '  worK.  run  en(.uiin  to  make  work. 
But  we  are  not   vet   net.   cr.  vn/n   ti:   rf:n   i:i   idle 

Hr-w  urp  we  co::\i:  ■(■  ;  ..  '  :  this  work  prnt;rani'  Senator  HrLi.. 
of  Alabama,  put  tl;at  >-.>  w-i!  n  Uttle  wMle  at:o  that  1  am  gom^ 
to  u.'^e  his  woriis      H<    .-a.  : 

"When  you  hi-ar  the  opp'm*  :.-^s  of  the  President  talk  about  how 
much  his'pn-itOTim  ;s  ►:  untj  u-  cost  thev  talk  about  bilhons  and 
bilUor.s.  until  you  are  d.zzv  That  vou  and  I  r.iay  have  a  real  idea 
of  how  much  this  pr'>4ram  is  going  to  cost,  let  u."^  talk  abt  ut 
the  C!  St  m  t^rms  wt'.ch  vou  anrl  I  are  used  to  in  out  d;iily 
afTau-s  Three  buhon  dollars  ^s  $24  a{n»Te  fnr  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  m  this  xiur.*  v  Tt-.c  average  income  of  all  The  Amtri- 
can  px-ople  this  year  is  $460  for  each  man.  woman  or  child.  Sup- 
p.*"  :  !■  ':;e  moment  that  vou  as  an  individual  have  exactly 
the  ar-page  income  of  $450  The  P-.-sulent  has  stigpcsted  that 
you  allow"  our  CJnvfrnnh  n'  to  spt'nd  »*i4  on  yotir  account  for 
public  works  to  stimuia".  business  On  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence your  income  w:!l  pr-,bablv  mcr'-a.-;*-  »60  tf:  *,510,  .us  thr  rtsult 
,f  t>,.'^  ex'^cni!::  .:■  :  t-i  T!.:-  th't.  ns  tl-.f  question  you  have 
to  ccnsidtT,  If  we  ra;>r  r^  ur  :-ir  ;me  from  M50  to  $510,  are  yon 
irAling,  to  pay  back  ttie  *24'  I:  you  arc  willing  to  pay  the  cost, 
there  will  be  no  inflation. 

"Tr^is  ;*  tilt'  an-vt-r  tn  the  question  of  where  the  money  Is 
coming  frctn.  The  N.ition  ha.s  a  largf  unused  capacity  to  pro- 
duce wealth  The  O'lvemmen*  cm  relea  r  some  of  that  produc- 
tive power  bv  putting  m  about  $24  fi-r  each  $60  that  Ls  added 
to  producnon.  It  prove  :  to  be  a  gO')Cl  investment  in  1934  In 
1935.  and  in  1936  ' 
Why  not   now? 

Any  honest  man  will  have  to  admit  tl;at  we  are  living  In  the 
midst  of  fvonom:  ■  c'-iim-.-v  .:.ri  .■<•  non;',  ■  -  r:-.p!px;tics  which  are 
only  imprrfecllv  tmderMo<xl  by  thf^se  who  pretend  to  know  the 
most  about  them 

Most  of  our  old  economic  laws  have  been  knocked  Into  a 
cocked  hat.  along  with  our  econonuc  tlieon^s.  We  are  explor- 
ing new  covmtry  withcit   maps 

We  talk  about  sound  peoplt  and  sound  bu-'iness  method.s  But 
the  only  real  test  of  thp  ~ou-!rtnp^.s  of  a  w  ly  of  domt;  busine.ss 
Is  whether  it  work^  .\nd  alth  u£r;i  we  hnte  to  realize  it.  the 
one  thing  we  are  sure  nf  is  th.it  manv  of  the  bus'.nes-s  methods 
of  25  year^  ago  or  lo  year?  ago  simply  rion.'t  work  any  more 

Therefore,  when  I  listen  t.  •  prol  )und  economists  and  executives 
who  hare  never  had.,  u-^  thmk  b<'yr;nfl  the  doors  of  their  own 
buslne^w.  I  cannot  help  thmKirg  about  1933 

How  manv  men  who  had  met  a  pay  roll  as  the  boast  goes,  had 
any  ideas  m  1933  .itKuit  a  way  out  for  the  profit  system?  How  many 
master.>  of  private  enterprise,  who  today  say  that  the  President 
Is  confused  :v:k1  mdecisiv-,  had  his  nerve  in  1913  to  take  the  only 
way  out  there  was' 
,  In  the  la.~t  crea*  t>>st  >!  193^  the  Pre^^ident  was  tlie  best  all- 
'  arotinf!  eonomist  and  busine-sn..Hn  berau'-e  he  was  the  shrewdest 
Judc  cf  all  the  fart  .■-^  Wi.en  everyone  el,ie  failed,  he  got 
results 

President    Ro^isevl:     trjdav    fac's    the    prnhlem    rf    preserving    a 

profit  system  on   -.vinrh  the  N'atio;;   is  mak.ng  tar  greater  demands 

th:tn   e'.vr   ')' :    r-  ■  .ir   hi.-^tcry.   tu;d    »hich  has  lost   much   of    its 

concealed  sub-id  v 

!        On  top  of  all  that,  he  !•=  st-:vinc  to  presf  r\-e  ciir  system  of  p'-ivate- 

j    profit  enterprise  In  the  face  ol   all   kind-  nf  organized  criticism  of 

I    its  defecU-       .\11  over  the  world  tlv    ;  r  ■■:::    -v-tem  cf  private  enter- 

!    prise  :s  under  terrific  attack.      If  war  and  revolution  fchould  come 

in  Europe,  it  will  be  under  even  more  severe  attack.      Read  through 


even  with  this  aid  and  eiwmirage- 

And  so  the  Congress    on  tli: 

to  make  definite  addltion.s  to 

Nat(on  by  providing  new  wor* — which 


8  ack 
deciied 


the   books 


are   written   about    ecr  ivmics    and    busine.ss   today. 


recent    Work    Re'lef    and    Public 

ppropriations  aggregating  approx- 

I^nded    through    different    agencies 

Works    PriTgress    .\dmlni-stratlon. 

istratlon.    Farm    Security    .^dmln- 

Corpw.    Rural    Electriflcaitlon    Ad- 

Houslng  Authority. 


StKtes 


There  are   10  attacking  our  way  of  doing   business  for  everv  one 

that    defend.-^    it      .M.    kinds    of    coUcctivist    schemes,    of    dictated 
economies,  are  m  the  air 

Under  those  circumstances  for  a  President  to  keep  the  confidence 
cf  tlie  great  ma.-s  of  the  p-xiple  in  the  profit  system  is  the  mv«t 
difficult  )ob   that  was  ever   attempted   by   any   human   being. 

When  w>  talk  ab  'Ut  the  need  of  confidei.ce  of  the  people  In 
btisme.sR  and  of  business  m  itself  and  iv^K  the  President  to  cease 
maklrrg  attacks  upon  business,  how  much  can  we  honestly  say 
business  has  done  to  k»>ep  confidence  in  Gt^vernmen.t  in  this  time 
when  Government  ls  trying  to  pull  the  ch«^tnuts  out  of  the  fire 
and  when  Government  alone  has  any  confidence  from  the  people? 
Every  frirndlv  gesture  of  the  President  i.s  seized  upon  by  a  minority 
element  in  business  a-s  a  smn  of  weaknes.s — as  a  sign  that  he  Is 
on  the  run.  as  a  signal  to  pt'ir  on  heavier  and  heavier  crlilclfim 
m  the  hope  of  demorali/ine  him  and  the  public  confidence  in  him. 
One  mans  mpenuity.  one  man  s  ability  to  hunch  the  unknow- 
able, one  man  >  position  wi'h  the  bu'.k  f  tlie  .American  peopis 
are  today  the  strongest  pnntectl  m  for  the  old-fashioned  Amerlctui 
way  of  life.  MJdion,-  of  pe<>pi''  will  follow  h'.m  m  faith  m  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pr.'!:-   sv-tem  who  frankly  have  no  faith  uf  any  k.nd 

'ader'~     ;t    .•American   business, 

'■•■■    >     :.•    ■;i.t"i:»'st   act— in-the-hole  the  American 

t._-d..v      H"   has   proved    himself   a   shrewder   busi- 
'  orid  of  conflict   than   anyone  else   we  have. 

"  w  .se  In  Its  own  self-inter'  st.  it  would  do  its 
emotionally  as  well  as  mteliectuilly  It  would 
agr-e  with  him.  wherever  it  posp.ibly  could,  and  if  it  had  to  dis- 
agree It  wuuld  disr.L-ree  w;th  a  smile  and  not  with  a  snarl.  For 
U  the  mass  of  people  iust  faith  m  liim   -ii  his  ingenuity  shotild  oe 


111  the  so-called 

Pre-ider;t  R  wise 
businessman   ha- 

nevs    s'a'.e.-v,  , :;    .: 
If    bus;n--<s    ■j.-f^r 
bci^t  to   help  hiin 
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chained— If  his  ability  to  give  affirmative  direction  to  a  world  that 
has   otherwise   checkmated   Itself   should   be   lost — there  wotild    be 

no  health  i.i  us 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Roo.sevelt  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  has  recognized  its  continuing  responsibility  of  g.jvern- 
ment   to   the   American    people 

The  people  In  these  United  States  know  that  under  the  leader- 
ship uf  President  Roosevelt  their  government  will  never  let  them 
down. 


.f 


Where  Are  You  Going  to  Get  the  Money? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANLA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  deguilative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14^ ,  1938 

Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Conpres.s  made  appropriations  larger  than  any  other 
peacetime  Congress  in  the  history  of  our  Government.  We 
are  aware  cf  that  fact.  However,  at  the  same  time  we  know- 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  make  appropriations  and  apply  them 
to  such  channels  of  activity  as  wa.s  provided  in  the  pro- 
visions in  making  the  appropriation  than  to  make  small  or 
no  appropriations  and  later  on  spend  or  make  appropria- 
tions many  times  larger  to  take  care  of  the  wTCckage  caused 
by  a  lack  of  appropriation. 

We  are  all  convinced  of  this — of  course,  some  will  not 
acknowledge  it,  but  we  now  know  that  it  is  cheaper  to  give 
men  work  and  pay  them  at  least  a  minimum  living  wage  than 
to  let  them  loaf  on  the  street  corners  or  barrooms  or  gam- 
bling dens  and  thus  accumulate  an  attitude  of  disrespect, 
distrust,  and  hatred  for  not  onl^-  their  Government  but  for 
every  detailed  institution  that  makes  up  the  Government. 

We  had  thousands,  yes  millions,  of  such  men  walking  our 
streets  in  1932  and  1933.  We  have  many  of  them  domg  the 
same  thing  today,  but  the  fellow  who  tells  you  that  condi- 
tions have  not  been  improved  over  those  of  1933  just  does 
not  know  or  else  he  is  joking  with  you,  or  deliberately  telling 
you  a  falsehood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  substantiate  my  remark,  I  need  only  quote 
from  the  Government  records. 

In  1929  the  national  income  was  $81,000,000,000. 
In  1933  the  national  income  had  dropped  to  $40,000,000,000. 
The  machinery  set  up  in  1934,  1935.  and  1936.  under  the  cap- 
tion of  what  they  call  the  New  Deal,  jumped  the  national 
income  from  $40,000,000,000  in  1933  to  $68,000,000,000  in  1937. 
So  you  see  the  statement  that  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment since  1933  is  just  plam.  ordmary.  everyday  "bunk"  that 
our  opponents  use. 

I  hear  you  ask,  "What  about  1938?"  Well.  I  will  tell  you. 
The  national  income  dropped  from  $68,000,000,000  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1937  to  $56,000,000,000.  approximately,  in  1938. 

Then  I  hear  you  say.  "Why?"  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  1937 
the  President  and  Congress  said  "We  are  going  to  give  indus- 
try the  chance  they  have  been  asking  for.  They  have  been 
asking  us  to  cut  down  on  appropriations  for  W.  P.  A..  P.  W.  A.. 
H.  O.  L.  C,  C.  C.  C.  and  all  the  others  and  let  them,  private 
industry,  operate  and  they  will  absorb  those  you  will  drop 
out  by  cutting  down  the  appropriations."  Well,  we  did  it. 
We  cut  down  the  appropriations  for  these  different  agencies. 
We  cut  them  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1937 
we  could  drop  from  the  different  Government  rolls  at  least 
two  and  a  half  million  men — drop  them  from  Government 
rolls  so  industry  could  take  them  over  on  private  pay  rolls. 

But  what  happened  in  October  1937?  We  checked  up 
and  found  that  private  industry  had  dropped  about  as  many 
from  their  pay  rolls  in  the  last  year  prior  to  that  time  as  the 
Government  had  dropped  from  its  several  pay  rolls,  with 
the  result  that  we  had  four  or  five  million  more  people  out 
of  work  in  January.  February,  and  March  than  we  had  In 
the  year  prior  to  that. 
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In  other  words,  industry  did  not  absorb  the  ones  we  let  off 
the  Government  pay  rolls,  but  they  turned  out  just  about  as 
many  as  we  did. 

Anybody  who  stops  and  counts  two  and  two  and  two  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
What  did  we  do?  We,  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  began  to 
make  large  appropriations,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks — large  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1939, 
appropriations  that  will  put  more  men  to  work  than  we  had  at 
work  in  1936  and  the  early  part  of  1937  and  we  expect  that 
industry  will  wake  up  and  put  that  many  to  work,  if  not 
twice  as  many.  If  they  will  do  that  then  we  are  on  a  real 
road  to  better  things,  for  every  district  and  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting,  herewith,  some  data  taken 
from  the  Government  record  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  April  17.  1938. 

The  first  group  of  figures  will  show  where  we  are  going  to 
get  the  money,  and  the  second  group  will  show  the  headings 
under  which  the  appropriations  are  made  for  the  spending 
cf  the  money. 

Where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money,  or  sources  of  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  1939  are  as  follows: 

Exchange  stabilization  fund  (idle  portion) •1.800.000.000 

Inactive   ( sterilizjed )   gold 1,183.000.000 

Remaining  gold  profits  from  1934  Juggling ..  142,000.000 

Treasury    working    balance    (Including    8209.000.000 

gold) 1.308,000,000 

Silver  bullion,  representing  as  yet  unused  Treasury 
profits  to  date  on  the  silver  program,  about  777,- 
OOO.OOO  ounces,  having  a  sliver -certificate  value 
of    about 1,002,000.000 


Total  spending  power  on  hand 

AppropruLtions  Congress  made  for  the  fiscal 

Relief,  full  12  months,  commencing  July  1 

Grants  and  loans  for  ptibllc  works 

New  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loans  to 

btislness  (authorized  maximum) 

Federal-aid   highway's 

Civilian  Con.servation  C-orps  addition  to  Budget 

Flood  control  and  Federal  buildings 

Railway    equipment     loan.s     (Interstate    Commerce 

Commission  recommendation) 

Farm  Sectirity  Administration  (excluding  31(X).000,- 

000   loans  I  ". .-    

National    Youth    Administration 


5,436,000.000 

$1,890,000,000 
1.400.000  000 

1,500  000,000 

100,000,  000 

50  000.  000 

62,  000.  000 

300.000.000 

75   OOO   000 
75   000,000 


Total  for  relief  and  ptmap  priming 5.452.000,000 

Thus  you  see  that  the  avenues  for  income  as  set  forth  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Department  of  Revenue  are 
almost  identical  with  the  channels  of  expenditure. 


Accomplishments  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration in  New  York  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion has  performed  an  Invaluable  service  in  New  York  State 
in  the  employment  and  training  of  our  young  people.  For 
seme  time  I  have  been  interested  in  the  accomplishmenta  of 
this  splendid  agency  and  I,  therefore,  asked  our  State  N.  Y.  A. 
Director,  Mr.  Karl  D,  Hesley,  to  furnish  me  with  some  rather 
detailed  information  concerning  its  operations  in  my  State. 
I  am  going  to  incorporate  the  information  he  kindly  gave 
me  in  this  discussion.  Mr,  Hesley.  who  has  demonstrated 
unusual  ability  in  his  position,  has  assembled  some  very 
interesting  and  enlightening  data  on  the  number  of  young 
people  employed  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  and  in  student  aid. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  accoimt  of  the  work  they  have 
actually  done  to  earn  their  wages  and  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram on  their  development  as  responsible  and  useful  citizens 
of  their  communities. 
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Without  a  doubt,  the  N   Y 
significant  and  increasing  aw 
munities,  of  th^^  problems  of 
been  a  real  awakening  to  the 
an  obligation  to  do  something 

The  local  N.   Y    A.  advison 
plrmerit.s  In  the  community 
including  social  agencies,  s 
cuhurai  groups,  have 
fhe  program. 

In  surv'f'ylng  the  accom 
York  Sta'e.  I  wish  to  call 
projects  which  have  been 

WORK 

Since  the  beginning  of  the 
quota  has  ranged  from  8.500  i 
m  July  1937  to  7.500  through 

The  State  quota  has  served 
empiovment.  Some  9.089  y 
N  Y  A  work  and  training  in 
Ma-ch  31.  1936.  and  March  31 

Altdcether.  21  732  young 
rn  N.  Y   A.  projects,  receiving 
guidance;  the  inierview  by 
nr.ne   the   most  .suitable  proj 
supervision  on  the  jcb  by  bo 
$po'A.->or.  transfer  to  another 
is  indicated  a.s  necessary, 
private  employment.     The  airii 
youns  people  so  that  thry  can 
ine  ci'izens. 

N    Y    A    projects  have  beer 
local  I'.dvl.sory  committees  and 
ne»'d.s  3S  well  as  in  the  sped 
peopln^  for  work  experience 
N   Y   A.  youths  by  type  of  prc(j 

N.   Y    A    uy<.rk  pri:jf'cts.  Sen-  York 
a'id  number  of  youths  em 

STATE- w 


A.  activities  have  developed  a 

ireness,  on  the  part  of  com- 

3ur  young  people.     There  has 

fact  that  the  community  has 

Dractical  about  these  problems. 

committees,  representing  all 

^  hich  are  interested  in  youth. 

chools,  labor.  Industrial,  and  agri- 

contrlbiiied  greatly  to  the  success  of 


f  ui 

to 


th? 


I'Ct 

th 
projf 


IDE 


Roadside  Improvement, . . 

Otiier  highw»y  and  stre«t  project^s 

Construction  of  retreat lonaJ  far: 

Oonservntion  work.    

Nursery  schools. .    

ClpricRl    Oovernmont  agrncles. 
Clerioiil.  utiier  than  aovernment 

Agricultural  demonistration 

School    lunches 

Ilbrnry  service  and  book  repair. 

Homerr.akin?         .....    

Museuma  exhibits   vi.siial  aid 

Recreaiional    leadership. .    .    

Fine  arts  (music,  dramik  etc  »  ... 

Youth  center  activities 

Sewi  riK    

Wrirlt.sliops -. 

Imprt)vemer.t  of  groiinds  aro:ind 

Other  N    Y    A    work 

Remodeling  and  repair  of  public 

SPBCIAI- 

Improvement    cf    ground    aroun 

Westchester   Coun  ty 

Remodeling  of  abandoned  farm 

mer  sport  house.  Queensbury 
BTilldmg   glrlB'   dormitory   on    I 

&le   County 

Building  eztenalon  to  tbe  rear 

Houae 

Improvement  of  park,  roadways 

nance  machinery  for  Long  I.«la 
Remodeling  Cold  Spring  Comm 

falo,  B^le  County 

Constructing    a    log    cabin    for 

Nedrow.  Onondaga  County   .. 
Re«ldent  training  center  at  ESm 
Resident  tr&lnlng  center  at  aeri 
Re&ldent  training  center  at 
Resident   training  center  a;   Bl 
Resident  tr&inlng  center  at  Del 


[nl 


Par  n 

in? 


pli&rtments  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  New 
atltention  to  the  actual  type  of 
ting  within  the  State. 

program  here,  the  S'ate-w.de 
t  the  beginning  through  6.500 
March  1938. 

youth  as  a  g?.teway  to  private 

ng   pf^ple    have    gone    frorr. 

private  employment  between 

1938. 

people  in  the  Slate  have  worked 

work  experience  and  practical 

N.  Y.  A.  supervisor  to  deter- 

t   for  assignment,   continued 

N.  Y.  A.  supervisor  and  cu- 

ect  if  other  work  expe-ience 

counseling  and  apsi.stance  in  seekin:: 

throughout  has  b.en  to  equip 

get  jobs,  become  .^clf-.-iUppu;t- 

set  up  under  plans  made  by 

nave  sound  roots  in  ccmmunity 

1  requirements  of  local  young 

Ifollowing  is  the  employment  cf 

ect,  as  of  April  13,  1938: 


fl 


State  rjciustvf  ot  Sew  York  Cify 
eyed  theremx  Apr    13,  iSJi 

PmOJECTS 

Number  of 

yoK :  h.f 
CTipiowd 
140 


lltJfS 


agfncies- 


tiulldlngs 

1  luUdlngs 

PROJECTS 

school    No     26     Yonkers, 


17 
7'>7 

21 
148 
1 .  33(3 
334 
22U 
207 
462 
185 
161 
712 

8.') 

17<-:* 

3, =.2 
779 
192 
637 
342 


qouse  into  winter  and  sum- 
Warren   County 

\3jn    Reservation.    Ircquois. 


cf  Glen  Cove   Neighborhood 


and  repair  of  park  maint*- 

id  State  Park  Commissi  mh. 

l:y  Center   BuUdini^.   Buf- 


un 


Indian    Boy    Scout    Tr.xip, 
tra!'"']']]'"'"';"'    '' n 


cul 


tunil   school.  Coblesk:!!. 

mgdaie 

haffitoii 


hi. 


53 

9 

10 

3 

151 

22 

15 
'  49 

'  \S 
'  10 

'  20 
'  10 


Toutha  »re  mching  the«e  cei.ters  befween  Apr    15  and  May  15 


.V    y    A    :rork  fr^->--"r''j    Vfir  Ycyri-  sui'r  rTrlu.tirr  of  Nev  York  City. 
tiK-d   ni^rnber  o'  yi.ths  >'"ip;.  t-ri    t'u^ron   Apr    13.  1938 — C"on. 

I  bPtA  lAL  PRi-LLTij     Villi wiraed 

I  Number  of 

yoiith.^ 
employ  rd 

Rpsidfrit   tr'^iii'.nL'  '"nr'UT    i*    M   ""isv.!'? '  16 

Re.sident    tr<i;:ii:ig   c^uw:    .r.    .\.:.'>'a- ..      .    '24 

Rt/pa.:-!-  aiici   improvements  at  New  YorK  rr.av   Fair  Ground, 

Syrni.u.->f    0:iond.^'.^a  County 80 


T-tal 7,737 

■'  Yi:-:',;.s    ir-  learhlne  thp<:p  centrr'^  tj«  t^vfcn  Apr,  13  and  May  15. 

Cornm'in;t!»-'s  havf^  bfr.ffi'»d  thrnueh  the  work  of  N.  Y.  A. 
you'h-.  m  services  which  could  not  h.ivp  been  .supplied  under 
thr'ir  fxi.-^r;ng  bud'::efs  ind  m  faciii'ies  which  could  not  other- 
wi.>f>  hav.'  b''«'n  bu.'"  '  r  r^'pairtd,  Whilf'  it  is  not  practicable 
to  tnumcratt^  services  per  se,  it  i.s  p(i.^.>;ble  to  list  the  produc- 
l;nn    "f    matenal    f:-.c;];' :t\^    f  !■:    c^rtam    projects.     From    the 


fellow. ng  list, 
p^'pp'f'  d':r:nL' 

p     ...  .,-     f   n      .,:•... 


'  can  reaii:.y  't>'  seen  that  th'_'  work  of  young 

h  •  L'  years  of  N.  Y    .\    :n  New  York  State  has 

^.ir-.biited  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their 


"duction  on  work  projects,  Jan.  1,  102G  Mar. 
31.  1938 


LIBRART 

Books   collected 

Books  repaired  or  rebound 

Book.s  mew)  assembled  and  bound 

Ne-A   :.r  rii.'i.'S  opened 

B     k-     ;,-  iilated  by  N.  Y.  A.  rural  libraries 

Ina.  x.:.g 


Bxvnsa 

Tr.fan'<'   erirr^.f nts 

Child"  n-;  tr-.irments 

Crh-T  k^hi  iiieiiLs 

Q'-.l':^- 

R'.igs      

Hof^pir.tl    supplies 

O'her  arliclea 

Pairs  uf  shoes  repaired  for  welfare  clients 

TOTS 

Rc'pa;r-'d  . 

N' w 

Piipp'-'is    made 

CONCSmC  OH  STONS 

Pirk    hunches 

F  irpp;<ices . ... 

Table-s 

W  alls 

W:iU.> 

Duche.s  and  coping 

St.-.rm    sewers 

Other 

Concretp  't.\irway  in  park 

C"or..Mrui '.(  u    rock    garden 

Small  br;dg-  .ibutments 

Incir.eratcr .._ 

U'ar    rnpmur:.iL__ -___. 

Ton:' s  i.r!ts   r'>pa;red ._ _. 

Swininun-5    pxil    repaired. 

F-:iur:'.ai:is     tre^-'^'d  

Fonndathriis    f  )r    ;  .  i v .-round  equipment 

K'^undat.ons  f   r   >  .xhibit  cases 

Arch  thr  ugh  .;.  i.creie  wall 

WOOD 

PBr;<    berchrs,    new 

Park  b'^ncht*    repaired 

La'a-n     chairs 

Bleachers,    new 

Bleachers,    repaired 

Boats,    D'-'"*'        

Br  a's     r*^pa.rpd '_ 

Shelter  h   vises  or  cabins,  new 

siiel  er  houses  or  Cabins  repaired "..'. 

FTirn;*vir>'    new 

F',r:.:--;re      r   i.i.rfd IIIIIII1III22. 

Pirnic   tables     tii",v 

P:rnio    t  ible.'^     repaired 

Lar;c.    f-t,u:p!r!  i.L    .diving  towers,  rafts,  teeters 

.s    'eb'arcs    sandboxes,  etc.) 

S.'Tiai;    ir'i-l.'-     bcxps    ^asr-ls.  looms,  screen  framos 

holders,  ra^'is,  cupboards,  etc  i 

E.Th:b;t    pieces 

Lan'r-".   >;,rt?s.   new I I. "'I 

La;:tera    slides,    repaired " 


sw.ng.s. 
b<)i.'k 


11,- 

R43 

107 

330 

1 

210 

131 

170 

000 

300 

000 

10 

963 

10 

445 

13 

533 

519 

410 

285 

250 

16 

673 

100 

88 

947 

9 

906 

486 

11 

4! 

25 

11 

9 

6 

6 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

12 

1 

o 

36 

15 

1 

4 

283 

870 

61 

87 

47 

13 

184 

72 

4 

1 

013 

14 

Til 

264 

512 

218 

D36 

3 

549 

1 

000 

40 

000 
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6.000 

1.740 

665 

412 

3 

1,633 

54 

12 

10 


Report  on  physical  production  on  work  projects,  Jan.l,  1936-Mar 

31.  1938 — Continued 
\-isuAL  EDUCATION — Continued 

Photos    tinted 

Maps    renovated 

Articles   remodeled 

Costumes,    new 

Commercial   art: 

Murals 

Posters 

Maps 

Chans 

Drawings - 

CONSEKVATION 

Brooders  or  pens  built 

Feeding  boxes 

Game  birds  hatched 

Game  birds  reared 

Pish  hatched 4.  005.  500 

Fish  reared 2.051.000 

Trees  planted &67.  859 

Trees   transplanted 

Trees    removed 

Trees  trimmed 

Trees   sprayed. 

Shrubs  planted 

Shrub.s   tran.splaiit.ed 

Flowers  planted 300,  950 

Flowers   transplanted 500.000 

Other 

Acres  planted  to  lawn 

Acres  cleared  of  brush  and  timber    .... 

Experimental  gaidens  laid  out  and  maintained,  sur- 
veying, soil  tefting.  irrigation,  etc 

RECEEATION    FACILmES 


175 

36 
200 
389 


97,381 
2.000 
41,000 
30.000 
20,340 
980 


39 

50 

330 


Tennis  courts    (new) 

Badminton  courts   mew) 

Ri'.nnii.K    tracks    (licw) 

Horse.shoe   courts   (  new  i 

Baseball  diamonds  (new) 

Volley-ball  courts  (new) 

Handball   court.s   (new) 

Wading  pools  (new) 

Wading  pooLs  repaired 

Skating  rli-.ks  (  new  >  . ,, 

Toboggan   slides    (new) 

Ski  jumps  and  ski  runs 

Recreation  areas,  park? ^ 

Pla\-grounds.   etc.    (new) 

Parks    Improved 

Playgrounds  improved 

Other — archery  range 

REPATR    OF    MACHINERT 

Automobiles 

Parts  to   recondition  machines 

School  busses  repaired 

Trucks    repaired 

Printing   press. 

Breast -drill   shaft 

Center    punches 

Metal  markers 

Radio  sets  repaired 

Type wrl  ters  repaired 

\-tnch  wheel   pin 

^4-lnch  wheel   pin 

Tennis  net  winches 

ROAD    CONSTRUCTION 

Road.s  500  feet 

"4   mile  of  asphalt  road    

3  miles  of  scraping  and  graveling  of  dirt  road- 
Highways   resurfaced 

Crosswalk  lines  painted 

OTTIEE    CONSTRUCTION 

Brldge.s,   steel    (new)    95   feet 

Bridges,  rustic    (new) 

Bridges,    other    (new) 

Bridges,  other  (repaired) 

Buildings  ercct«'d 

Buildings    remodeled 

Buildings  improved 

Buildings   demolished 

Plumbing  : 

250    fret    of    pipe    laying 

750  feet  of  pipe  laying    

Boilers   refinlshed    Inside 

Electrical  work : 

New  wiring  Jobs 

'   Flood  lights  Installed 


75 

20 

30 

191 

95 

49 

25 

15 

5 

85 

21 

43 

64 

88 

174 

314 

1 

311 
9 
S 

18 

3 

2 

12 

12 

20 

6 

50 

45 

12 

2 
1 
1 
2 
800 

1 
7 
4 

2 
2 

23 

336 

5 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 


Report  on  physical  prod-uction  on  work  projects,  Jan.  1,  1936-  Mar. 

31.  1938 — Continued 

OTHER   CONSTEOCnON CODtlOUed 

Street    and    road    signs    (new) 2. 7S4 

Street,  road,  bulletin,  etc  .  signs  repaired 870 

Fences    inew) 6 

Fences    (repEiired) 254 

Trailers  built 2 

Wells    drilled 8 

Welding    tables S 

Water  tanks  Installed 8 

Lunches   prepared    and    distributed 7,062  352 

Half -pint  portions  of  milk  distributed 1,044.400 

While  young  people  ha\e  worked  to  the  advantage  of  their 
communities,  their  communities  in  turn  hav'e  participated 
in  helping  them.  This  thread  of  community  participation 
runs  through  the  many-sided  N.  Y.  A.  guidance  and  t^-time 
training  program. 

Group  meetings,  numbering  8.037,  have  been  held,  en- 
abling young  people  to  hear  local  authorities  in  different 
fields  and  to  discuss  occupations,  health,  personal  behavior, 
and  other  matters  related  to  getting  a  job,  and  holding  it. 

In  504  instances.  N.  Y.  A.  advisory  committees,  local 
service  clubs,  civic  groups,  and  other  qualified  organizations 
have  set  up  a  practical  guidsuice  service  in  cooperation  with 
N.  Y.  A.,  givmg  young  people  opportunity  to  receive  first- 
hand information  regarding  trades,  businesses,  and  occupa- 
tions from  the  men  and  women  engaged  therein.  This 
service  includes  personal  interviews  with  youths,  talks  before 
groups,  and  educational  tours  of  industries  and  businesses. 

To  carry  out  a  rotmded  training  program.  416  short-term 
off-time  training  courses  have  been  set  up  in  different  com- 
munities to  give  N.  Y.  A.  youths,  and  any  others  who  have 
the  same  needs,  training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for 
employment  possibilities.  A  number  of  these  short-term 
courses  have  been  set  up  in  the  local  s.hools;  in  places 
w>^ere  this  could  not  be  done  to  meet  :he  immediate  need, 
special  N.  Y.  A.  courses  with  volunteer  instructors  from 
business  and  industry,  labor,  and  other  groups  have  been  ar- 
ranged. At  present  50  percent  of  all  N.  Y.  A  project  youths 
are  taking  training  allied  to  their  work  assignments  and  to 
their   occupational    prospects. 

So  needed  has  been  this  guidance  and  training  work  that 
over  13,000  non-N.  Y.  A.  youtlis  have  also  availed  them- 
selves of  tiie  services  set  up  for  N.  Y.  A.  young  people. 

A  study  made  of  the  10.400  youths  employed  on  N.  Y.  A. 
between  July  1  and  December  31,  1936,  gave  a  revealing 
picture  of  the  needs  of  young  people,  unemployed  and  out- 
of-school.  and  gave  a  sound  basis  for  the  many  services 
established  by  N.  Y.  A.  This  study  showed; 
Six  out  of  every  10  youths  who  had  been  out  of  school 
i  more  than  6  months  had  been  unemployed  all  of  that  time. 
Of  these  totally  unempioyed  youths,  the  older  ones  who  had 
left  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  depression  had  been  un- 
employed as  long  as  4  to  6  years;  they  represented  one-sixth 
of  this  group  or  one-tenth  of  the  entire  number. 

The  remaining  40  percent  had  secured  part-time  employ- 
ment since  leaving  school,  but  the  number  who  had  worked 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  their  time  was  negligible. 

Of  those  who  left  school  at  the  ages  of  16  and  17,  less 
than  two-fifths  had  from  1  to  3  years  of  bigh-school  train- 
ing; approximately  one-third  had  only  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion or  less. 

Although  imtrained  and  tmemployed,  90  percent  of  the 
entire  group  were  wholly  or  partially  responsible  for  de- 
pendents. 

Two-thirds  of  the  young  people  interviewed  reported  no 
previous  vocational  education,  counsehng,  or  guidance  In 
or  out  of  school. 

N.   T.    A     ADVISOBT   COMM1TTIE8 

N.  Y.  A.  has  pointed  the  way  to  the  need  for  a  larger 
8er^^ce  to  youth,  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  those  who 


J** 


II     'i 


ij 
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can  be  served  under  the 
example  of  wliat  can  be  done 
local  advisory  committees  are 
employment  of  all  young 
nefd  for  specific  training,  and 
old  fields  of  employment  and 

The  Srate  N.  Y.  A.  advisory 
pioneer  service  in  calling 
wide  planning  for  youths,  and 
with  local  advisory  committeej 
nmxA&z  or  nztd  among  Torvc 


and 


estlmatei  1 — and 


people 


The  N.  Y.  A.  quota  as  a  ga 
has  t)ecome  somewhat  clogged 
1937.  both  by  an  increase  in 
the  communities  of  the  State 
employment  of  some  750  youn^ 
as  returned  to  the  program 
year  before. 

In  September  the  local  advl^ry 
Increasing  nimiber  of  local 
people  In  need  of  relief,  bega^ 
In  November  it  was 
over  14.000 — 14.317— young 
of  age  in  New  York  State,  exc 
eligible  for  N  Y.  A.  employment 
employed  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects 
increasing  14.9  percent  between 
fair  to  assume  that  this  reservoir 
creased  at  least  7.5  percent  ir 
which  would  bring  the  nimibe  • 

Fortunately,  for  the  last  2 
been  possible  to  increase  the 
which  will  hcip  meet  the  neetls 
eUgible  for  N.  Y.  A.  work  and 
a  Job  can  give. 

STUDUfr     AID 

The  student -aid  program  in 
New  York  City,  has  enabled 
students  in  Lbe  past  3  school 


allotment,  and  has  given  a  practical 
this  regard.    At  present  155 
nvestigatlng  the  problems  of 
peodie  In  their  communities,  the 
the  possibilities  of  developing 
discovering  new  ones  for  youths, 
committee  has  performed  a 
attehtion  to  the  need  for  State- 
working  in  close  cooperation 
along  this  line. 

PCOFU   IN    NXW    TOKK    STAT« 

;eway  to  private  employment 

in  the  months  since  August 

he  number  of  relief  cases  in 

by  the  return  from  private 

people — five  times  as  many 

f4om  seasonal  employment  the 


is 


months 


Studmt  a 

SEPTXMBn 


193 


High  Kbools 

Collegiate  cent<>r5 

A|!Ticullur»l    schools 

College*  and  universities. 
Graduate    schools 


TotAl_. 


SXFTZMBXB    19^8-JUNT    1937 

High    schools 

ColleRlate  centers 

AgrlcuilunU    schools 

Narmai   schoois 

Colleges  and  universities 

Oraduate    schools 


Total. 


SEnxMBca 

Hlsth    schools 

Agricultural     schools 

Normal    schools. 

Colleges  and  universiues 


ToUl. 


and 


In  both  the  high  schools 
learning  of  New  York  State, 
Istered  student  aid  to  enable 
of  worthy,  needy  students  to 
quire,  to  develop  work  assigruiients 
experience  fitted  to  the  Individual 
for  the  use  of  the  school  and  tihe 
services  and  facillUea  which 
supplied.     In  other  words,  stiident 
serve  aa  a  threefold  investmept 


committees,  aware  of  the 

iployed  out -of -school  yoiing 

to  seek  larger  local  quotas. 

closely  checked — that 

l)etween  18  and  25  years 

usive  of  New  York  City,  were 

in  addition  to  those  already 

With  the  up-State  relief  load 

August  and  February,  it  is 

of  eligible  youths  has  in- 

the  months  since  November, 

to  about  15,400  youths. 

of  this  fiscal  year  it  has 

Y.  A.  quota  to  about  10.500, 

of  the  reservoir  of  youths 

wages  and  the  discipline  only 


5  6, 


New  York  State,  exclusive  of 
836  high-school  and  college 
years  to  earn  their  way. 
ppiicqrionj  approit'd 

JUNX     193  6 


14.  163 

406 

59 

4,  097 

117 

18.842 


21.  261 


t93T-MAaCH     1938 


young  people;  5e<  ond. 
e.xpfnence:  and  ihird. 
ar.d  equipment - 

With   the   30-p»^rcrn 


In   the  development  of  occupational 

:n  the  producticii  of  needed  services 

"■  redurt:nn  in  the  student -aid  allot- 
ment for  1937-38.  .school  authoritie.s  have  spread  the  funds 
to  meet  the  need.s  of  a.s  many  .students  as  possible.  For 
example,  hieh-school  student.s  can  earn  as  much  as  $6  .s 
month,  but  the  monthly  p*^r  capita  carnincs  this  year  have 
t>een  $4.93.  indicating  how  available  fund.s  have  been  spread 
to  serve  a  larger  nimiber  oi  n<'fdy  students  than  otherwise 
could  have  b^'cn  served  In  th^  colleges,  the  average  per 
capita  monthly  f^arninus  have  be<'n  S1080  although  the 
maximum  average  can  be  $15,  indicating  a  like  spread  of 
funds  among  students. 

In  spite  of  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  .school  authorities 
to  spread  the  funds  as  far  as  possible.  32  percent  of  the  high- 
school  students  certifi-d  by  fhe  school  heads  as  in  need  of 
student  aid  and  21  pt'rcent  of  the  college  students  similarly 
certified  could  not  be  served  by  the  student-aid  allotment 
this  year. 

In  summarizing,  the  N.  Y.  A.  expenditures  during  the  past 
2^2  years  m  Nt'W  York  State  are  as  follows: 

High    '^rhool.? 11.036.434    18 

CuUege.s  and  universities 1.317,434  42 

Work  projects   (for  out -of -school  youths) 4.277.875.64 


14,  228 
735 
234 

1    558 

4,275 

231 


11   989 

209 

1    294 

3.241 


16,  733 


the  institutions  of  higher 

school  authorities  have  admin- 

the  greatest  possible  number 

secure  the  education  they  re- 

as  practical  occupational 

student,  and  to  secure 

entire  student  body  needed 

(^ould  not  otherwise  hare  been 

aid  has  been  made  to 

Rrst,  in  the  education  ol 


Total 6,  631.  744.  24 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  has  been  an  invest- 
ment in  young  people  and  their  abilities  as  future  bread- 
wmners  as  well  as  m  services  and  facilities  needed  right  now. 


Philip  A.  (Joodwin 


:  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

I  ■  OF    .\K'A    YmKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd^rcsdav.  April  20.  1938 

On  the  life,  ch.irarter.  and  public  service  of  Hon  Philip  A.  Ooodwtn, 
lare  a  Representative  from  New  York 

Mr  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  in  the  thought  that 
I  camf^  to  know  the  late  Philip  A.  Goodwin,  of  New  York; 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  him  in  Congress 
and  to  become  associated  more  closely  with  his  kindly  and 
lovable  personality  a.s  a  re>u]t  of  his  membership  on  the  Post 
OfQce  Committee. 

Phil  Goodwin  was  an  able  and  industrious  legislator,  pre- 
eminently fair  and  generous  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow 
men.  a  loyal,  graciotis,  reasoning  partisan,  and  a  fine,  true 
friend.    He  won  the  affection  of  us  ail. 

Phil  Goodwin  was  born  and  he  grew  up  and  engaged  in 
business  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y,  He  loved  his  State  and  its 
people,  and.  aside  from  conducting  a  .successful  business  in 
Coxsackie.  he  entered  actively  into  its  church  and  civic  life. 
We  realize  how  much  of  his  time  and  efTort  he  gave  to  com- 
munity affairs  and  how  d»'eply  bt.loved  he  was  by  his  fellow 
citizens  when  we  learned  ;hat  he  was  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  of  the  Firemen's  Benefit  Association,  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  of  th-'  Greene  County  Historical  Society, 
and  of  the  board  of  trust- es  of  his  church.  In  addition  to 
these  duties,  he  wivs  .i  f:i;.>tee  of  the  Heermance  Memorial 
Library,  president  of  the  National  R^nk  of  Coxsackie,  and  a 
director  and  executive  .h-fid  of  several  businesses. 

He  came  here  m  th.-  Seventy-third  Congress  with  a  solid, 
substantial  background  of  business  experience  and  with  a 
keenly  developed  interest  m  the  wrifare  of  his  fellow  men.  A 
diligent  and  con.sclentioas  worker,  he  overtaxed  himself  in 
his  efforts  to  serve. 
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I  wish  Phil  Goodwin  could  have  served  longer  with  us,  for 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  him  even  better.  He  repre- 
sented the  best  in  American  citizenship  and  his  service  at 
home  and  at  Washington  will  not  be  forgotten.  His  passing 
was  a  distinct  loss  to  our  committee,  to  the  Department,  and 
to  the  vast  army  of  postal  employees,  all  of  which  he  served 
exceedingly  well. 

Saddened  by  his  death,  I  am  proud  of  his  relerence  to  me  as 
his  friend. 


The  Honeybee  Versus  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honey- 
bee typifies  true  democracy.  He  stores  his  hive  to  capacity 
to  take  care  of  the  entire  bee  population  for  the  year,  and 
then  he  stores  the  surplus  in  the  supers  placed  on  top  of 
the  beehive  which  he  has  filled  for  his  own  use.  If  he  is 
a  good  strong  bee  he  will  fill,  in  addition  to  his  hive,  24  or 
48  pound  supers.  A  real  outstanding  bee  will  fill  72  and 
sometimes  96  pound  supers.  He  fills  these  supers  and  then 
says  to  his  owner,  "Take  these  off  and  give  them  to  the 
rest  of  Nature's  agencies  that  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
gather  the  honey  for  my  existence." 

True  democracy  must  operate  on  the  same  principle  if  it 
is  to  function.  As  a  government  we  have  been  giving  ever 
since  the  Government  was  established.  In  the  early  days  we 
gave  land  for  homesteads,  running  up  in  the  billions.  We 
gave  land  to  railroads,  rurming  up  in  the  billions.  We  gave 
franchises  of  all  kinds  that  enabled  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions to  make  multiplied  billions  in  oil  and  coal  and  min- 
erals of  all  kinds.  We  gave  concessions  and  grants  and 
franchises  of  one  kind  or  another  that  enabled  individuals 
or  companies  to  make  multiplied  millions  and  billions  in 
the  timber  and  lumber  Industry.  States  and  cities  have  been 
giving  franchises  to  streetcar  companies  and  water  com- 
panies, and  so  forth,  all  through  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
at  very  minimum  costs.  So  this  thing  of  the  Government 
giving  is  nothing  new — it  is  as  old  as  the  Government. 

However,  we  have  arrived  at  a  new  crossroad.  We  no 
longer  have  land  and  franchises  and  water  rights,  and  so 
forth,  to  give.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  give  now  is  that 
medium  of  exchange  called  money.  We  cannot  function  as 
a  democracy  over  a  long  space  of  years  unless  we  operate  on 
the  basis  of  the  honeybee  government.  The  big  institutions, 
or  corporations,  or  industries,  or  trusts,  or  call  them  what 
you  please,  must  take  the  supers  off  the  top  and  put  them 
into  circulaUon  at  the  bottom.  They  must  say,  as  the 
honeybee  does,  "Take  this  and  give  it  to  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  that  give  me  the  protection  and  facilities  that 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  fill  my  beehive  full  and  running 
over." 

Now,  we  cannot  conduct  the  Nation's  business  unless  we 
have  big  corporations  or  big  interests.  It  takes  billions  to 
have  an  efficient  and  an  economic  set-up  to  turn  out  our 
automobiles,  farm  machinery,  transportation  facilities,  and 
so  forth.  But  unless  we  find  some  means  or  establish  some 
harmonious  procedure,  so  that  this  medium  of  money  will 
not  get  up  in  those  supers  and  stay  there  out  of  circulation, 
we  cannot  perpetuate  a  democracy  over  a  long  space  of 
years. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  great  majority  agree  with  me  in 
this  respect.  This  is  the  one  problem  we  must  solve  If  we 
axe  going  to  have  a  free,  happy,  and  prosperotis  people. 


Socialism,  in  its  true  interpretation,  cannot  and  never  will 
work.  The  other  isms,  such  as  communism,  and  nazi-isra, 
and  fascism  cannot  and  will  not  work.  Human  nature  rebels 
under  such  governments.  The  type  of  rule  they  have  in 
Germany,  for  instance,  can  only  last  so  long  until  they  will 
explode  from  within,  the  same  as  the  Roman  and  Spanish 
Empires  did  in  the  past.  In  other  words,  if  you  give  such 
governments  time,  they  themselves  will  destroy  themselves. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  in  these  United  States  is  to  solve 
that  one  problem;  that  is,  the  problem  of  how  you  are  going 
to  take  the  supers  off  of  the  beehives  and  scatter  them 
out  among  humanity,  so  human  beings  may  have  means 
and  facilities  for  a  decent  living  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect the  institution,  the  company,  the  corporation,  that 
created  and  made  these  supers. 

A  corporation,  company,  or  institution  has  a  right  to  a 
good,  liberal  margin  of  profit  to  lay  aside  for  a  rainy  day. 

But  we  have  to  establish  some  sort  of  line  of  demarcation. 
We  must  have  a  dividing  line  where  a  good,  liberal  margin 
of  profit,  and  excess  margin  of  profit  can  be  drauTi. 

I  am  convinced  more  every  day  that  the  pjeople  suid  com- 
panies and  corporations  and  institutions  do  not  understand 
all  the  angles  Involved.  Many  of  them  do  not  stop  to  think 
that  If  they  did  not  have  the  protection  of  the  great, 
strong  hand  of  Government  that  they  would  not  and  could 
not  have  a  company,  corporation,  or  institution  that  would 
give  them  the  setting  to  produce  enough  for  their  own  live- 
lihood, or  in  other  words,  to  fill  their  own  beehives.  They 
do  not  stop  to  think  that  if  they  would  live  m  many  of  these 
foreign  countries,  they  would  not  have  the  facilities  or  a 
beehive  that  they  could  call  their  own.  Of  coiu'se,  I  know 
that  if  certain  people  read  the  above,  they  will  say.  "Well, 
I  do  not  own  anything  here  anyhow,"  or,  "I  am  overtaxed 
or  abused  this  way  or  that  way."  When  you  say  to  them, 
"How  are  you  abused,"  they  are  never  able  to  give  you  a 
real,  honest-to-God  answer. 

Therefore,  my  plea  is  that  industry  and  labor,  production 
and  consumption,  must  get  together  and  build  a  smooth, 
harmonious,  working  procedure  that  will  protect  the  pro- 
ducer, the  manufacturer,  the  man  who  has  his  money  In- 
vested in  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  give  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  to  the  class  that  does  the  ordinary,  common 
laboring — or  our  democracy  will  drift  into  some  sort  of  an 
"ism." 


The  Seventy-fifth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WcdTiesday.June  15  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7). 1938 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.  TO  BE  BROADCAST  FROM  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE,  JUNE  24.    1938 


Mr.  BARKIiEY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
me  by  the  Senate,  I  vlsh  to  present  for  Insertion  in  the 
Record  the  address  of  the  President,  to  be  broadcast  from 
the  White  House  June  24,  1938,  as  follows: 

Our  Government,  happily,  is  a  democracy.  M  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  your  President  Is  again  taking  an  opportunity  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  national  affairs  to  the  real  rulers  ol 
this  country,  the  voting  public. 

The  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  elected  In  November  1936  on  a  plat- 
form uncompromisingly  liberal,  has  adjourned.  Barring  unfore- 
seen events,  there  wlU  he  no  session  until  the  new  Congress,  to 
be  elected  in  November,  tissembles  next  January. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Seventy-flltb  Congress  haa  left  many 
things  undone. 


;«f  J', 
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For  example.  It  refused  to  prov 
for  running  'hf  executive  branch 
gresa    also    failed    to    meet    my    s 
reaching  stepe  necessary  to  put 
on  their  feet 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
platform  en  «h;ch  most  of  them 
the  future   eood   rf  the   country 
end  ')f  the  World  War  and  the  ip^lng 

I  mention  only  the  more 

1  It    !L.^proved    still    further 
farmt  r  a  fairer  share  of  the  national 
fo  provide  an  all-weather  sfranary 
tn(lep<>ndencc.   to  fVud   new  uses 

I  rop  uxBurance 

2  After  many  requests  on  my 
Labor    Standards   Act      That    act-- 
Ktate   commerce — ends  child   I 
it   celling  over  hours  of   labor 

Except  perbapti  for  the  Social 
High  ted  program  for  the  benefit  o 
(juestion    It    starts    us   toward    a 
Increases    purchasing    power    to 
lactory 

Do  not  let  any   calamity- howling 
BIOOO   a   day.   who  has   been 
Government  relief  rolls  In  order 
iributed  reserves,  tell  you — using 
the  postage  for  his  j>ersonal 
Is  going    to   have    a    disastrous 
J^^rtunately  for  business  as  a  wh^le 
'Jiat  type  of  executive  is  a  rarity 
t4ves  heartily  disagree. 

3  The  Congress  has  provided 
*  path   through   the   Jungle   of 
business  practices — to  find  the 
legislation  on  monopoly,  on  prtcii 
between   big  business  and   little 
part  of  the  world,  we  In  America 
t»nierprlse    and    in    the    profit 
continually    aeek    Improved 
of    reasonable    profits,    together 
ual  initiative,  opportunities  for 
wages,  and  continuing  employmeht 

4  The  Congress  has  coordlnattd 
iiviaMon    and    air   mall    by    estabj: 
Authority;    and    It    has    placed 
service  for  the  first  time  In  our 

5  The  Congress  set  up  the  United 
help    finance    large-scale    slum 
l^oiislng  for  the  low- Income 
ln«   the    Federal    Housing    Act, 
jjrlvate  capital  to  build  modest 

6  The  Congress  has  properly 
enterprises,  and  has  made  It  easl^ 
Corporation  to  make  credit  avail^bl 
bankers  of    the   country   can    fat 
loans  where  the  Oovemnient 
Corporation,  offers  to  taice  a  fair 

7  The   Congress   haw   provided 
Protrress    Administration,    the 
Rural     Electrification    Admlnlstrai 
(7orp«  and  other  agencies.  In  order 

II  temporary  additional   number 
production  of  every  kind  by  prlv 

Al!    these  things  together   I 
defense   of   our   economic    system. 
a.ction — of  moving  on  all  fronts 
that  all  our  economic  problems, 
ije  essentially  one. 

8  Because   of   Increasing 
international    situation    which    1« 
us.    the    Congress    has    authorized 
national  armed  defense  of  our 

Oa  another  Important  subject 
the  CongTe«8  has  been  an  lmport4nt 
X.'nlted  SUles — a  lost  battle  whlcf 

You  will  remember  that  on 
t'   the   Congress  dealing  with  th 
f^rnxs  of  several   kinds.     In   one 
(tons   of  this  Congress,   the 
r.he  message,  have  been  substantially 

The  atutud?  of  the  Supreme 
<^icns  Is  entirely  changed.     Its 
inony  of  a  willingness  to 
cf   government   to  make   democxafcy 
fc«en  granted   the  right   to  protect 
twefn    private    parties    Involving 
t>?atute«.  and  to  a{>peal  directly  U 
i-volving  the  constitutionality  of 
Jjdpe  IS  any  longer  empowered 
Ills    Sv.ile    Judgment    as    to    Its 
Pupreme  Court   may   now   retire 
.'fr^ice,   a  substantial  number  of 
crtat^d  in  order  to  expe<Ut«  th* 
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the  supervision  of  commercial 
lahing  a  new  Civil  Aeronautics 
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listory 
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clearance    and    provide    low-rent 

In  our  cities.     And  by  Improv- 

Congress    made    It    easier    for 

and  low-rental  dwellings 

t|edueed  taxes   on   small  corporate 

for  the  Reconstruction  Finance 

to  all  business.     I  think  the 
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In    other   nations   and    an 
definitely    disturbing    to    all    of 
important     additions    to    the 
sl^ores  and  our  people. 

the  net   result   of   a  struggle   In 
victory  for  the  people  of  the 
won  a  war. 
Fe^.-uary  5,   1937,  I   sent  a  message 
real  need  of  Federal  court   re- 
ray  or   another,   dtiring  the  ses- 
real   objectives — sought   in 
attained. 
toward  constitutional  ques- 
declslons  are  eloquent  testl- 
wlth  the  two  other  branches 
work      The   Government    has 
lU  interests   In   litigation   be- 
Lhe    constitutionality    of    Federal 
the  Supreme  Court  In  all  cases 
Pederal  statutes;   and  no  single 
suspend   a   Pederal  statute   on 
cojistltuilonahty      Justices    of    the 
it   the   aee   of   70   after    10   years' 
additional  Judgeships  have   boen 
trial  of  caaes,   and  greater  fiexi- 
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bi;:ty  has  been  added  to  the  Fedpral  Judicial  sysrtem  by  allow- 
Uig  Judges  to  be  a-sjiign.'d  to  coni^ested   districts. 

Another  indirect  accorr.pl ishnK-r.t  of  tJ;is  Congress  has  been  Its 
response  to  the  dev  itii  n  of  th.e  Arr.erlciui  people  to  a  course  of 
sane,  ccnsistont  I;berall.-ui  The  Ccngross  has  understood  that 
und'-r  modern  ccnditlin.s  K:ovemment  has  a  continuing  respon- 
sibility to  meet  continuing  problems,  and  that  government  can- 
not take  a  holiday  of  a  year,  a  mnnth.  or  even  a  day  Just  be- 
cai'*e  a  ffw  people  are  t.red  or  frightened  by  the  inescapable 
pace  of  this  modern  world  m  which  we  live. 

Some  of  my  c  pponent.s  and  ^r.me  of  my  associates  have  con- 
sidered that  I  have  a  m:.stakenly  sentimental  Judgment  as  to  the 
tenacity  cf  pu.'-j.jose  and  the  general  level  of  intelligence  of  the 
American  people 

I  am  sMll  convinced  that  the  .\merlcan  people,  since  1932. 
contin'.ie  to  Insist  en  two  requisites  of  private  enterprise,  and 
the  relation.ship  of  povenimcnt  to  11.  The  first  is  complete  hon- 
esty at  the  top  m  lo<?king  aft^r  the  u.«e  "f  other  people's  money. 
and  m  apportionir.R  and  paying  individual  and  corporate  taxes 
according  to  ability  tc  pay  The  second  is  sincere  respect  for 
the  need  of  all  at  the  bottom  to  get  work — and  through  work  to 
get  a  really  fair  share  of  the  good  thing's  of  life,  and  a  chtmce  to 
save  and  rise 

After  the  election  of  1936  I  was  told,  and  the  Congress  was 
told,  by  an  inrrea.sing  number  of  politically— and  worldly — wise 
people  that  I  ^hould  cna^t  along,  enjoy  an  easy  Presidency  for  4 
years,  and  not  tjike  the  Demicratic  platform  too  seriously.  They 
told  me  th.'vt  p*>ople  -Aerf^  getting  weary  of  reform  through  po- 
litical effort  and  would  no  longer  oppose  that  small  minority 
which,  in  spite  of  its  own  riisa.strous  leadership  In  1929.  Is  eUwaya 
eager  to  resume  its  cui.tr-a  over  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Never  In  our  lifetime  has  such  a  concerted  campaign  of  de- 
featism been  thrown  at  the  heads  of  the  President  and  Senators 
and  Congressmen  as  in  the  ca.se  of  this  Stn-enty-flfth  Congress. 
Never  before  have  we  had  so  many  "copperheads" — and  you  will 
remember  that  it  was  the  "copperhend.s"  who,  in  the  days  of  the 
War  between  the  States  tried  their  bt\st  to  make  Lincoln  and  his 
Congress  give  up  the  fight,  let  the  Nation  remain  split  in  two  and 
return  to  peace     peacf  at  any  price 

This  Congress  ha.-^  rr.clod  on  the  .side  of  the  people  My  faith  In 
the  .\mencan  peopU^  and  their  faith  in  themselves — have  been 
Jtistifled  I  congraiulat.-  th"  Congre.ss  and  the  leadership  thereof 
and  I  congratulate  the  American  people  on  their  own  staying 
power 

One  word  about  our  economic  situation  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  me  whether  you  call  it  a  recession  or  a  depression  In 
1932  the  total  national  Income  of  all  the  people  in  the  country 
had  reached  the  low  point  of  *38  OOO.OoO  000  in  that  year.  With 
each  .succe.  dir.g  year  it  rose  Last  year.  1937,  it  had  risen  to 
•70,000  OOC  00(3- -de.<pite  definitely  worse  business  and  agricultural 
prices  in  the  last  4  months  of  'a,st  year  This  year.  1938,  while 
It  is  too  early  to  do  more  than  give  an  estimate,  we  hope  that  the 
national  income  will  not  fall  below  $60,0<X),000.000  We  remem- 
ber also  that  banking  and  business  and  farming  are  not  falling 
apart  like  the  one-horse  shay,  as  they  did  in  the  terrible  winter 
of   1932  33 

Last  year  mistakes  were  made  by  the  leaders  of  private  enter- 
prLse.  by  the  leaders  of  labor,  and  by  the  leaders  of  Government — 
all  three 

Last  ypar  the  leaders  of  private  enterprl.se  pleaded  for  a  sudden 
curtailment  of  public  spending,  and  said  they  would  take  up  the 
slack  But  they  made  the  mistake  of  mcn-aslng  their  inventories 
too  fast  and  setting  many  of  their  prices  too  high  for  their  goods 
to  sell 

Some  labor  leader^;,  goaded  by  decides  of  oppression  of  labor, 
made  the  mistake  of  e  in^  tr>o  far  Thev  were  not  wise  in  using 
methods,  which  fnghrened  many  well-wlshmg  people.  They  asked 
employers  not  only  to  ba-'train  with  them  but  to  put  up  with 
Jurisdictional  disputes  at  the  same  time 

Government,  too  made  mistakes-  mistakes  of  optimism  in  as- 
suming that  industry  and  labor  would  them.selves  make  no  mis- 
takes-- and  Government  made  a  mistake  of  timing  in  not  passing 
a  farm  biU  or  a  wage  and  hour  bill  last  year.  ^^ 

-\s  a  result  of  the  lessons  of  ■II  thf^se  mistakes  wp  hope  that  In 
the  future  pr.v.ue  enterprise--  ^pi'al  and  labor  alike— will  oper- 
ate more  Intelligently  together  and  in  greater  cooperation  with 
their  own  Government,  than  they  nave  in  the  past  Such  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  of  them  will  bo  vry  welcome  to  me 
Certainly  at  this  stage  there  should  be  a  united  stand  on  the  Dart 
of  bt-th  of  th^m  to  resist  wage  cuts  which  would  further  reduce 
pure  hits  in  g  power 

If  this  is  d  >ne,  it  ought  to  result  In  conditions  which  will 
replace  a  ereat  part  of  the  Government  spending  which  the  fail- 
ure of  cooperation  made  necessary  this  year 

Prom  March  4.  19.33.  down,  not  a  single  week  has  passed  without 
a  cr,-  from  th^  -ppositi^n  '"to  do  scmothmg,  to  say  something 
to  rest^nre  confidence  '  There  is  a  very  articulate  group  of  people 
in  this  country  with  plenty  of  ability  to  procure  publicity  for 
*he:r  views,  who  have  conslst^'ntly  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
ma-ss  of  the  people,  whether  things  were  going  well  or  ''olrg  badly 
en  the  ETound  that  they  required  more  c'jnre.s.sions  to  their  point 
of  vietv  b,-fare  they  would  admit  having  what  they  called  "con- 
ndence.  ^^ 
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These  people  demanded  "restoration  o*  confidence"  when  the 
banks  were  closed — and  again  when  the  banks  were  reopened. 

They  demanded  "restoration  of  confldence"  when  hungry  people 
were  thronging  the  streets — and  again  when  the  hungry  pe<^e 
were  fed  and  put  to  work. 

They  demanded  "restoration  of  confidence"  when  droughts  hit 
the  country — and  again  now  when  our  fields  are  laden  with  boun- 
teous yields  and  excessive  crops. 

They  demanded  "restoration  of  confidence"*  last  year  when  the 
automobile  Industry  was  running  three  shifts  and  turning  out 
more  cars  then  the  country  could  buy — and  again  this  year  when 
the  industry  Is  trying  to  get  rid  erf  an  autcanobile  surplus  and  has 
shut  down  its  factories  as  a  result. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  many  of  these  people  who  have  boen  crying 
aloud  for  "confidence"  are  beginning  today  to  reallBe  that  that 
hand  has  been  overplayed  aiKl  that  they  are  now  willing  to  talk 
cooperation  Instead.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  have  confidence  In  themselves — have  confidence  In 
their  ability,  with  the  aid  of  government,  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

It  Is  because  you  are  not  satisfied,  and  I  am  not  satisfied,  with 
the  progress  we  have  made  In  flnaUy  solving  our  business  and 
agricultural  and  social  problems  that  I  believe  the  great  majority 
of  you  want  your  own  Government  to  keep  on  trying  to  solve 
them.  In  simple  frankness  and  in  simple  honesty,  I  need  all  the 
help  I  can  get — and  I  see  signs  of  getting  more  help  In  the  future 
from  many  who  have  fought  against  progress  with  tooth  and  nail. 
And  now,  following  out  this  line  of  thought,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  coming  pollttcal  primaries. 

Fifty  years  ago  party  nominations  were  generally  made  In  con- 
ventions— a  system  typified  In  the  public  Imagination  by  a  little 
group  to  a  snioke-fllled  room  who  made  out  the  party  slates. 

The  direct  primary  was  Invented  to  make  the  nominating  proc- 
ess a  more  democratic  one — to  give  the  party  voters  themselves  a 
chance  to  pick  their  party  candidates. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  tonight  does  not  relate  to  the 
primaries  of  any  particular  political  party  but  to  matters  of  prin- 
ciple In  all  parties — Democratic,  Republican,  Farmer-Labor,  Pro- 
gressive. Socialist,  or  any  other.     Let  that  be  clearly  understood. 

It  is  my  hope  that  everybody  afflllated  with  any  party  will  vote 
In  the  primaries,  and  that  every  such  voter  will  consider  the 
fundamental  principles  for  which  his  party  Is  on  record.  T^at 
makes  for  a  healthy  choice  between  the  candidates  of  the  op- 
posing parties  on  election  day  In  November. 

An  election  cannot  give  a  country  a  firm  sense  of  direction  If 
It  has  two  or  more  national  parties  which  merely  have  different 
names  but  are  as  alike  In  their  principles  and  alms  as  peas  in  the 
Eame  pod. 

In  the  coming  primaries  In  all  parties,  there  will  be  many 
clashes  between  two  BChcols  of  thought,  generally  classified  as 
liberal  and  conservative.  Roughly  speaking,  the  liberal  school  of 
thought  recognl7«s  that  the  new  conditions  ttiroughout  the  world 
call  for  new  remedies. 

Those  of  us  in  America  who  hold  to  this  school  of  thought 
Insist  that  these  new  remedies  can  be  adopted  and  successfully 
maintained  In  this  country  under  our  present  form  of  govern- 
Doent  if  we  izse  government  as  an  instrument  of  coojaeration  to 
provide  these  remedies.  We  believe  that  we  can  solve  our  prob- 
lems through  continuing  effort,  through  democratic  processes  in- 
stead of  fascism  or  communism.  We  are  opposed  to  the  kind 
of  mca^tcKdum  on  reform  which.   In  effect,   is  reaction   Itself. 

Be  It  clearly  understood,  however,  that  when  I  use  the  word 
"liberal,"  I  mean  the  believer  in  progressive  principles  of  demo- 
cratic, representative  government  and  not  the  wild  man  who,  in 
effect,  leans  in  the  direction  of  communism,  fca-  that  te  Just  as 
dangerous  as  fascism. 

The  opposing  or  conservative  school  of  thou^t.  as  a  general 
prt^wsltlon,  Qoes  not  recognize  the  need  for  government  Itself 
to  step  in  and  take  action  to  meet  these  new  problems.  It  be- 
lieves that  individual  initiative  and  private  philanthropy  wiU 
solve  them — that  we  ought  to  repeal  many  of  the  things  we  have 
done  and  go  back,  for  instance,  to  the  odd  gold  standard,  or  stop 
all  this  business  of  old-age  pensions  and  unemployment  tnstir- 
ance.  or  repeal  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  or  let  monopolies 
thrive  unchecked — ^retvim,  in  effect,  to  the  kind  of  government 
we  had  In  the  twenties. 

Assuming  the  mental  capacity  of  all  the  candidates,  the  im- 
portant question  which  It  seems  to  me  the  primary  voter  must 
ask  Is  this:  To  which  of  these  general  schools  of  thought  does 
the  candidate  belong?" 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am  not  asking  the  voters 
of  the  country  to  vote  for  Democrats  next  November  as  opposed 
to  Republicans  or  members  of  any  other  party.  Nor  am  I,  sis 
President,  taking  part  in  Democratic  primaries. 

As  the  head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  however,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  definitely  liberal  declaration  of 
principles  set  forth  in  the  193fl  Democratic  platform,  I  feel  that 
I  have  every  right  to  speak  In  those  few  Instances  where  there  may 
be  a  clear  Issue  between  candidates  for  a  Democratic  nomination 
Involving  these  principles,  or  involving  a  clear  misuse  ot  my  own 
name. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  certainly  would  not  Indicate  a 
preference  in  a  State  primary  merely  because  a  candidate,  other- 
wise liberal  in  outlook,  had  conscientiously  differed  with  me  on 
any    single   issue.     I    ahotild   be   far    mors   concerned   about   the 


general  attitude  of  a  candidate  toward  prBsent-day  problems  and 
his  own  Inward  desire  to  get  practical  needs  attended  to  in  • 
practical  v,Tiy.  We  all  know  that  progress  may  be  blocked  by 
outspoken  reactionaries  and  also  by  those  who  say  "yes"  to  a 
progressive  objective,  but  who  always  find  some  reason  to  oppose 
any  specific  proposal  to  gain  that  objective.  I  call  that  type  of 
candidate  a  "yes.  but"  fellow. 

And  I  am  concerned  about  the  attitude  of  a  candidate  or  his 
sponsors  v?lth  respect  to  the  rights  of  American  cltlaens  to  as- 
semble peaceably  and  to  express  publicly  their  views  and  opinions 
on  important  social  and  economic  Issues.  There  can  be  no  oon- 
Btltutional  democracy  in  any  community  which  denies  to  the 
individual  his  freedom  to  speak  and  worship  as  he  wlshf«.  The 
American  people  will  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  attempts 
to  suppress  Individual   liberty  under  the   pretense   of  patriotism. 

This  being  a  free  country  with  fteedom  of  expression — espe- 
cially with  freedom  of  the  press — there  will  be  a  lot  of  mean 
blows  struck  between  now  and  election  day.  By  "blows"  I  mean 
misrepresentation,  personal  attack,  and  appeals  to  prejudice  It 
would  be  a  lot  better,  of  course,  if  campaigns  everywhere  could 
be  waged  ^nth   argtunents  Instead  of  blows 

I  hope  the  liberal  candidates  will  confine  themselves  to  argu- 
ment and  not  resort  to  blows.  In  nine  cases  out  of  t^n  the 
speaker  or  vrriter  who,  seeking  to  Influence  public  opinion,  de- 
scends from  c&lm  argiiment  to  tinfalr  blows  hurts  himself  more 
than  his  opponent. 

The  Chinese  have  a  stcKy  on  this — a  story  based  on  three  or  four 
thousand  years  of  civilization:  Two  Chinese  coolies  were  arguing 
heatedly  In  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  A  straiiger  expressed  surprise 
that  no  blows  were  being  struck.  His  Chinese  friend  replied: 
"The  man  who  strikes  first  admits  that  his  Ideas  have  given  out  " 

I  know  that  neither  In  the  summer  prlmianee  nor  In  the 
November  elections  will  the  American  voters  fail  to  spot  the 
candidate  whose  ideas  have  given  out. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  RYAN  DUFFY 

OF  ■WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  15  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


ADDRESS  OF  CHAIRMAN  JAMES  A.  PARLEY.  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL  COMMTTrEE.  AT  A  REGIONAL  RALLY  OP 
THE  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  OP  AMERICA  OP  THE  NORTHEAST- 
ERN STATES  TO  BE  HELD  AT  BOSTON,  MASS.,  JUNE  25.  1938 


Mr.  DUPPY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted  me 
by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  present  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
an  address  to  be  delivered  by  James  A.  Parley  at  a  regional 
rally  of  the  Young  Democrats  of  America  of  the  Northeastern 
States,  Boston,  Mass..  as  foDows: 

You.  my  young  comrades  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  hare  e»n- 
ferred  a  great  favor  on  me  in  Inviting  me  to  address  this  regional 
convention,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  and  the  opportunity. 

As  chairman  of  the  national  organization  It  devolves  on  me  to 
counsel  with  every  element  of  our  party,  to  advise  with  each  group 
and  reason  with  every  faction. 

This  is  necessary  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  the  Na- 
tional Committee  Is  doing  and  that  your  national  executive  body 
may  know  what  you  are  doing. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  such  gatherings  as  this  constitute  my 
favoi-ite  audiences.  Not  only  do  ycu  represent  the  hope  of 
democracy,  for  the  future  of  the  party  must  re*t  In  yotir  hands, 
but  there  is  inspiration  in  your  enthusiasm  and  promlfe  In  your 
zeal.  In  the  make-up  of  our  party  the  wisdom  bom  of  experience 
that  must  emanate  from  the  older  group  is  not  more  Important 
than  the  energy  you  contribute  Do  not  get  the  Idea  that  I 
visualize  our  party  as  divided  between  stubborn  and  satlsQed  age 
and  reckless  and  ambitious  youth  and  that  the  one  must  take 
dictation  from  the  other  There  are  hotheads  among  the  vet- 
ems,  and  there  are  cynics  among  the  recruits.  Our  Joint  )ob 
IB  to  curb  this  spirit  In  one  case  and  inflame  it  In  the  second  case. 

Otir  party  has  a  long  and  glorious  history.  It  has  out-lived  half 
a  dozen  organlssatlone  that  at  one  time  or  another  have  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  It  has  seen  pass  Into  oblivion 
Whigs  and  Tories  and  Federalists  and  now  It  Is  witnessing  the  twi- 
light of  The  Republicans  The  Republican  Party  now  has  neither 
a  "policy  nor  a  leader  All  that  is  left  to  It  Is  opposition  and  the 
ferment  of  contending  factions  whose  single  raUylng  point  Is  dis- 
satisfaction  and  hostility  to  the  Roosevelt   administration 

It  does  not  know  whether  It  Is  conservative  or  progressive;  r«d- 
Ical  or  reactionary  It  cannot  make  a  declaration  either  Hoover- 
Istic  or  Glenn  Prankish;  Landonesque  or  merely  Vandenberglan. 
All  It  can  do  Is  to  rail  at  the  Democrats  and  find  fault  vltli 
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rrc'Tthtng  the   ftdmlnistntlon   doea 
br<- ith  It  accuses  our  President  of 
an:',    in  the   next   breath   cbargea   bl 
all  authority  and  deliver  ub  to 

i:  Btoclu  go  up  they  attribute  th< 
th*    btjnniy    of    nature;    It   atoclu    gti 
on   the   Democratic   administration. 

I''>r  5   years   under   New  Deal 
th'  swamp  of  depreaalon  Into  which 
ho»n   rek'ime      That   regime  fostered 
b      i<h   fever  of  speculation   durltig 
th   ir  millions  and  called  It  prosperl 
th-    Inevitable   collapse    Into   the 
era  ^le    years   the   Hoover  admlnlstra 
wciM,    for    It    had    neither   the 
m:>:ht    be   deemed    as    questioning 
ba  kers:    nor   the   wisdom  to  realise 
th<  m^elves. 

'the  Rooserelt  policies  did  put  ar 
Is  It  going  too  far  to  say  that  had 
3  :/»ars  earlier,  before  the  catastrophe 
niu.-h  of  thK  misery  could  have  been 

I -ad  the  banking  situation  been 
thi'   panic,  as  Roosevelt  took  It  in 
cfE'-e    would  we  have  had  the 
repTBitories  of  the  pv>ople  s  funds 
th^it  marked  the  last  days  of  the 

xiut   our   opponents   say    the 
St<  cks  are  down,  the  unemployment 
prt  portlona.  and  we  are  still  s. 
Tr.ie.  as  far  as  thai  goes,  but  who 
wr.h  things  as  Roosevelt  found 
He  ise?     And   why   are   stocks   dowr 
*}   ch  we  term    "big  business"  has 
to  -)sve  learned  from  the  big  crash, 
purchasing  power  among  the  mas 
neat  basis  for  prosperity      Well, 
re<Dvrry  industry  sprouted  and 
vn^'    the    crop   of    profits,    dlsregardl^ 
wr  ch  calls  for  the  renewal  of  soil 
pr:  -es  for  the  spe«ded  production 
pe"ferted  machinery      So  people 
bu'    curtailed,  and  the  prodiicts 
m«  isurably  with  the  extent  of  produbti 
m*  n   gro      The  investing  element  of 
the  recession  by  holding  back  thetr 
in  »  falling  market. 

ThU  is  all  perfectly  lo^cal. 
we  have  always  known  It.     It  seems 
Tlciual   cases,   but  when   It   becomes 
dfcitructive.     Our  whole  economic 
buv-ing.     Decrease  the  ability  to  buy 
ahi'lvee  at  the  vendors.     One  does 
economist  to  understand  what  has 

'I"here  ts  no  process  under  which 
chtnts  or  manufacturers  what 
mKny    workmen    they    ahould    em 
retkC^ee  such  proportions  as  to 
larire.  Government  has  to  step  in 
meeting  the  situation  ts  for  the 
as  :t  can  and  to  save  the  destitute 
wt*n  private  Industry  Is  again  wllUn^ 

1:  Is  not  a  happy  undertaking  for 
to  be  done,  even  in  an  election  year 
come  up  that  the  administration  is 
for  political  effect. 

Naturally,  our  political  opponents 
re<'>nt   stock-market  decline   in 
Deid      They  did   not   get  very  far 
up'irard   turn.     They  have  with 
who  want   to   blame   the   E>emocrat4c 
fa^  arable    business   conditions    they 
Liberty    League,    under    other 
pn-ssure  groups  are  still  pouring  ouk 
ga: :.da  mills  are  grinding  away  just 
pe<  pie  are  quite  aware  of  the 
of   ietraction. 

Incidentally,  let   us  see   just  hov 
cc'.intry  u  as  compared  with   Its 
to  power.     We  find  that  our  natlortal 
ln»:s  of  our  people — U  up  WO.OOO.Oai 
agii      We  find  our  banks  pursuing 
dejosits   from   their  clients  as  a 
ti.ir.  stormed  their  doors  to  get 
diii tress      Nobody   now    is    worrying 
de  realtor  lea.     In  fact,  nowadays  the 
J>h. nomenon.     They  were  toppling 

I<ot  only  in  the  massed  income  q] 
Wl.st   might   be   described   as   the 
Im.  roved    immeasurably.     Thousan4s 
bu..t.   oOce  buildings  for  the 
erected — ranging  from   the  stately 
th<  great  cities  to  the  modest  post 
Th:<usands  of  miles  of  new  roads  afford 
tourists  and  convenience  to  farmei^ 
ms.'-ket.    SoU-eruaion  preventives  In 
aikl  levees  and  reforestation  have 
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nse  to  world  conditions  and 
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ena4tinents  we  rose  steadily  from 
we  were  cast  by  the  Repub- 
a  system  that  threw  us  Into 
which  millionaires  multiplied 
They  did  nothing  to  check 
of   despair.     For   3   mis- 
ion   let  us  drift  from  bad  to 
to   essay    anything    which 
:he    processes    of    Its    financial 
that  depressions  do  not  curs 
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end  to  this  wretched  period, 
policies  been  put  Into  effect 
had  reached  its  worst,  that 
averted? 

in  hand  at  the  beginning  of 

4and  the  first  day  he  assumed 
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situation  Is  again  at  alarming 
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:an  compare  our  present  state 

on  bis  advent  to  the  White 
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disregarded  the  lesson  It  ought 

It  was  demonstrated  then  that 

our  people  Is  the  only  perma- 

the   moderate  sun   of  the 

"8  chiefs  proceeded  to  har- 

the    homely    farm    formula 

They  maintained  high 

decreased  employment  with 

found  their  capacity  to 

not  absorbed  by  consumers 
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other  betterments  have  been  arcnmp'.Lshed  by  the  use  of  the 
emergency-relief   money    and    labor 

We  can  calculate  In  dollars  what  these  things  have  cost;  we 
have  accurate  reports  on  huw  many  work  hours  were  expended 
In  construction,  but  who  car.  fttrurp  the  actuai  benefits  that  this 
work  has  brought  about'  We  cannot  fix  the  value  of  the  lands 
saved  from  sterility  by  the  aoU-ercjsion  work.  We  cannot  put  into 
figures  how  much  forest  iu^-*  be-"ii  saved  from  fire  destruction.  No 
statistician  is  able  to  estimate  what  loss  m  material  values  and  In 
life  Itself  has  be«-n  avcded  by  the  fli>xl-control  enterprises,  or 
what  the  money  value  i.s  r.f  time  saved  by  the  erection  of  bridges 
from  the  Trlborough  Bridge  m  N'w  York  to  the  great  spans  that, 
crisscross  waters  m  fvery  par^  cf  the  country 

Tina  Is  where  a  large  portim  of  The  relief  money  has  gone  and 
an  Indication  of  where  the  money  st;ll  to  be  spent  In  averting  the 
worst  evils  of  industrial   unemployment   is  going. 

In  this  brief  sunmiary  of  some  of  the  credit  items  of  the  relief 
fund  accounts,  no  tally  has  been  macie  of  such  matters  as  the 
C  C  C  camps,  which  kept  a  million  boys  and  young  men  off  the 
streets,  with  the  t«^r:ip'atlons  and  puTil.';  of  objectless  life,  edu- 
cated them  and  taught  them  habits  of  industry  that  makes  valu- 
able citizens  of  them  iii.stead  of  leaving  them  to  drift  into  the 
flotsam  and  Jetsam   Ciu>t   up   by  the  sea  of   Idleness   and   despair. 

In  a  measure,  at  least  the  l.ssues  of  the  coming  congressional 
campaign  as  I  see  it  will  be  basest  on  these  factors.  I  am  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  the  actual  questions  on  which  the  voters 
muat  decide  and  lenving  out  of  the  consideration  the  roarings 
and  screamlngs  of  the  outfit  that  has  been  issuing  all  the  hyster- 
ical abuse  of  the  President  himself  the  cries  that  he  Is  seeking 
to  make  himself  a  dictator,  the  Intimation  he  has  engineered 
the  relief  appropriations  into  a  campaign  fund  Tl"iere  is  neither 
validity  nor  Intelligence  m  the  Republican  assumption  that  every- 
thing he  does  is  ^*Ton£;,  that  if  he  accidentally  does  anything 
right  it  is  because  of  s<:>me  other  tha,--!  a  righteous  purpose.  This 
sort  of  propaganda  will  take  care  of  itself  It  is  pleasing  to  the 
people  i^ho  pay  for  it.  it  Is  a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction 
to  those  with  a  personal  grouch,  and  It  makes  excellent  news- 
paper headlines 

Our  political  opponents  have  seen  to  It  that  the  newspapers 
should  be  filled  with  stories  concerning  the  President's  interfer- 
ence In  congressional  primaries  He  Is  pictured  as  wishing  to 
vent  his  spite  in  a  vindictive  effort  to  punish  those  who  voted 
against  certain  of  his  policies.  It  has  not  occurred  to  any  of 
these  detractors  that  there  is  no  personal  animosity  or  thought 
of  revenge  Involved 

To  keep  these  matters  in  projx-r  perspective,  one  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  titanic  struggle 
between  the  reactionary  forces  and  the  progressive  or  liberal 
forces.  The  former  are  fighting  with  every  resource  at  their  com- 
mand to  retain  a  dominating  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  latt^T  are  fltthting  to  free  the  Government  and 
the  country  from  domination  by  reactionary  interests,  and  to 
make  the  Government  rp^ponslve  to  the  needs  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  President  Ror«5eveit  has  the  siippx>rt  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  In  his  efforts  to  maintain 
a  true  democracy  It  will  require  more  than  hlgh-sovmdlng 
phrases  and  specious  art;umer.ts  to  convince  the  voters  that  a 
man  who  supports  the  reactionary  cause,  regardless  of  the  reason 
he  gtves  for  doing  so,  can  be  rf^lied  upon  to  make  any  substantial 
contribution  in  behalf  of  the  f.^ht  for  liberalism 

It  would  seem  to  be  fairly  clear  'o  any  thinking  person  that  the 
President  of  the  United  State?  l.s  bound  to  advocate  plans  and 
principles  that  he  deems  to  be  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try As  it  Is  the  function  of  Congress  to  enact  or  defeat  such 
measures.  It  is  obvious  that  anv  President  would  prefer  to  have 
people  who  share  his  views  m  the  lawmaking  body  rather  than 
people  who  devote  themselves  to  prf^ventir.g  these  mea-suxes  from 
becoming  law  I  do  not  suppose  'here  ever  was  or  ever  will  be 
a  President,  whatever  his  piiUtical  complexion,  unconcerned  with 
the  personnel  of  a  new  Congress  Part  of  his  constitutional  Job 
is  to  report  to  Congres.;  on  the  .-.tate  of  the  Nation  and  recommend 
fuch  legislation  as  he  deems  advisable  A  President  does  not  make 
these  recommendations  for  Th>='  fun  of  th''  thing,  but  with  the 
t«riou>  purpose  of  getting  the  th.ngs  done  that  he  believes  ought 
to  be  done  anrl  that  the  pf>ople  exfject  him  to  have  done  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  at  lea.-^t  any  President  Is  willing  to  concede  that 
those  who  take  is^-u-"  with  him  are  as  .sincere  and  as  public- 
spirited  m  their  opf^xjsitlon  to  these  mea-sures  as  he  is  in  advocating 
them  There  may  be  exceptions,  where  personal  ambitions  or  re- 
sentiment.  becau.se  of  some  real  or  fancied  grievance,  enter  the 
situation    but   these  ar«  sf-   r:ire  as  'o  b^   negligible. 

In  passing,  let  me  sugg"st  that  the  id'^a  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  ')r.e  >i.e  ptrs  sn  m  the  world  unprivileged  to 
indicate  his  preference  a.s  between  c.mdidates  of  his  own  party  is 
something  new  I  think  VdU  would  ccmb  our  historv  in  vain  if 
you  searched  for  an  instance  of  an  tx-tupant  of  the  White  House 
who  did  not  seek  the  elevation  to  office  or  the  retention  In  office 
of  those  who  supported  h-s  p<Micies 

Of  course,  there  Is  invi)lved  the  question  of  party  loyalty  It 
seems  perfectly  plain  that  in  a  two-party  country  a  certain 
amount  of  feaity  to  those  the  party  elects  to  high  office  must 
exist  If  that  party  is  to  ga.n  power  or  to  retain  pcnver.  I  find  no 
fault  with  the  Members  of  the  National  Logislature  who  voted 
according  to  their  own  principles  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
where  a  Dem.ocratic  Senator  cr  Representative  makes  cf  his  privi- 
lege a  vehicle  for  attack  and  abv.^  .f  the  President,  it  is  another 
story     It  wUl  never  appear  rigiit  to  me  ior  a  nauonai  legialator  to 
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ascribe  unworthy  motives  to  th?  President  merely  because  they 
do  not  agree  en  a  particular  question  and  still  claim  to  be  loyal 
to  his  party.  When  he  takes  such  a  course  he  is  lending  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  that  in  any  case — Individual  or  na- 
tional— is  described  by  a  very  ugly  word. 

The  Democrats  of  this  generation  have,  bv  adopting  progressive 
policies,  made  themselves  the  majority  part;  of  our  country.  The 
administration  thev  twice  elected  has  t>een  faithful  to  its  promisi-s 
and  has  done  what  history  will  record  as  a  tremendous  service 
not  only  to  our  own  jDeople  but  to  mankind  in  general.  In  a 
period  when  the  whole  world  is  dlsturtied.  this  administration 
has  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  a  democracy  to  triumph  ever  an 
economic  debacle  of  unparalleled  proportions  with  no  harm  to  our 
sacred  institutions;  with  no  recourse  to  dictatorship  or  the  other 
convulsions   that   have   afllicted   countries   in   other   continents. 

There  will  always  exist  in  this  country  two  schools  of  political 
theory — the  school  of  Jefferson,  which  has  for  Its  watchwords  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties  and  the  defense  of  the  plain  pe<jple 
against  the  exactions  of  those  who  would  exploit  them;  and  the 
school  which,  under  the  name  of  Republican,  or  any  other  title, 
wages  its  fighU  for  privilege  and  seeks  to  give  the  plain  people 
only  the  things  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country  is  ^ 
willing  to  bestow.  I 

Under  our  present  Government  the  school  of  Jefferson  has  taken 
a  mighty  stride  in  progress.  There  must  be  no  backward  step; 
there  must  be  no  reversion  to  the  old  reactionary  system  which 
collapsed  and  involved  tis  aU  in  common  ruin.  Nor  will  there  be 
such  a  backward  step  \mtll.  or  unless,  otir  party  forgets  its  father  s 
teachings  and  again  enthrones  wealth  and  power  as  the  mentors  of 
its  governors. 

It  will  be  up  to  vou.  my  young  friends,  to  see  that  this  never 
takes  place.  You  must  keep  our  party  sUong.  and  so  let  me  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  order  in  the  ranks  so  that 
whenever  the  occasion  comes  you  will  show  a  txnited  front  against 

the  enemy.  ,  v,  .* 

I  do  not  mean  bv  this  that  you  will  be  able,  even  if  you  wish  It 
to  prevent  differences  from  arising  among  Democrats.  I  do  not 
Imagine  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  we  do  not  have  battles 
at  the  primaries.  Indeed,  It  woiUd  be  no  good  thing  if  the  ambi- 
tion which  leads  men  and  women  to  strive  for  nomination  was 
curbed  or  even  discouraged.  But  never  let  us  lose  track  of  the 
principle  that  among  Democrats  the  majority  rule  must  govern. 
Fight  as  hard  as  you  please  in  the  primaries;  support  with  all  your 
power  vour  candidates  for  nomination  to  the  posts  you  think  they 
ought  to  have;  but  let  the  feuds  end  when  the  nominations  are 
made  Discipline  Is  the  only  thing  that  makes  it  possible  for 
armies  to  win  victories,  whether  those  armies  are  military  or 
political  We  cast  28.000.000  votes  In  1936.  Nobody  supposes  that 
among  this  multitude  there  were  not  all  shades  of  opinion  and  an 
Infinite  number  of  rivalries,  but  on  election  day  these  differences 
were  all  forgotten.  That  is  as  It  should  be,  and  as  It  must  be,  if 
our  party  is  to  succeed.  *w  i.  ». 

In  our  President  we  have  perhaps  the  greatest  leader  that  has 
capUlned  a  political  party  in  recent  history  He  has  worked  at 
his  tremendous  task  with  a  devotion  that  wovUd  seem  to  be  alniost 
beyond  human  endurance  By  his  courage,  his  statesman  s  skill, 
his  patience,  and  his  sincerity,  he  has  kept  America  gallantly 
afloat  and  safe  in  the  midst  of  a  world  beset  with  shipwrecks  He 
has  not  pleased  everybody,  of  course.  That  would  be  Impossible 
for  a  htunan  being  He  has  made  enemies,  as  every  strong  execu- 
tive cannot  escape  doing  These  enemies  affect  to  believe  that  next 
Novembers   election   wlU   be   the  test   of   Franklin   D.    Roosevelt  s 

^"E^t^us  ^accept  that  challenge,  for  I  assure  you  that  the  country 
will  return  a  Congress  that  has  faith  In  the  President  and  that  will 
aid  him  In  the  completion  of  the  task  that  was  given  him  to  do 
5  years  ago  __ 

Our  foes  harp  on  rifts  in  the  Democratic  Party.  There  ese  no 
rifts  There  are  sMne  disgruntled  members  who  are  out  of  step 
and  who  make  more  noise  than  a  multitude  But  that  Is  aU  t 
amoxuits  to.  I  am  sure  that  you  Young  Democrats  will  see  to  it 
that  our  front  continues  united,  and  so.  in  closing,  let  me  urge 
on  you  that  the  future  of  democracy,  and  what  is  more  important 
the  future  of  the  country,  depends  on  yotir  loyalty  to  our  great 
chief  and  to  our  party. 


Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  and  Use  of  Governmental 
Funds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7).  192S 
Mr.    SHEPPARD.    Mr.    President,    In    accordance    with 
authority  granted  on  June  16.  I  submit  the  following  state- 


ments and  resolutions  relative  to  the  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Senatorial  Campaign  Expenditures  and  Use  of 
Governmental  Funds: 

The  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Senatorial  Campaign 
Expenditures  and  Use  of  Governmental  Funds  met  •  •  *  with 
Senator  Morris  Sheppakd  presiding.  Senator  Joseph  C.  CMahonit 
was  appointed  vice  chairman  Those  present  at  the  meeting  were 
Senators  Sheppard.  Texas:  O'Mahoniy,  Wyoming;  Walsh,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Harrison.  Mississippi.  Senator  White,  Maine,  waa 
unavoidably  absent. 

RESCLDTlONS 

The  resolutions  under  which  the  committee  was  appointed  and  Is 
now  acting  were  thereupon  read,  as  follows; 

Senate  Resolution  283  (agreed  to  May  27,  1938) 
Resolved.  That  a  special  committee  consL=tlng  of  five  Senators,  to 
be  appointed  bv  the  Vice  President,  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  investigate  the  campaign  expenditures  of  candidates  for 
the  United  States  Senate  In  both  parties,  the  names  of  the  per- 
son.s.  firms,  or  corporations  subscribing  the  amount  contributed. 
the  method  of  expenditure  of  said  sums,  and  all  facts  in  relation 
thereto  not  only  as  to  the  subscriptions  of  money  and  expendi- 
tures thereof  but  as  to  the  use  of  any  other  means  or  Influence, 
including  the  promise  or  use  of  patronage  or  use  of  any  public 
funds  and  all  other  facts  in  relation  thereto  which  would  not  only 
be  of  public  interest  but  which  would  aid  the  Senate  In  enacting 
any  remedial  legislation  or  in  deciding  any  contests  which  might 
be  instituted  involving  the  right  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

No  Senator  shall  be  appointed  upon  said  committee  from  a  State 
in  which  a  Senator  Is  to  be  elected  at  the  general  election  In 
1938 

The  investigation  hereby  provided  for  in  all  the  respects  above 
enumerated  shaU  apply  to  candidates  and  to  contests  before  pri- 
maries, conventions,  and  the  contests  and  campaign  terminating 
in    the   general    election    In    1938. 

Said  committee  is  hereby  authorized  to  act  upon  Its  own  Ini- 
tiative and  upon  such  information  as  In  its  judgment  may  be 
reasonable  or  reliable.  Upon  complaint  being  made  before  said 
committee,  under  oath,  by  any  person,  persons,  candidate,  or  po- 
litical committee,  setting  forth  aUegatlons  as  to  facts  which,  under 
this  resolution  It  would  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  investi- 
gate, the  said  committee  shall  Investigate  such  charges  as  ftUly 
as  though  It  were  acting  upon  its  own  motion,  unless,  after  a 
hearing  upon  such  complaint,  the  committee  shall  find  that  the 
allegations  in  said  complaint  are  immaterial  or  untrue. 

Said  committee  is  hereby  authorized.  In  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  to  Bit  at  such  times  and  places,  either  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  elsewhere,  as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper.  Tt  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise;  to  require  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  and  to  employ  counsel,  experts,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants;  and  to  employ  stenographers  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  25 
cents  per  100  words. 

Said  committee  Is  hereby  speclflcaUy  authorized  to  act  through 
any  subcommittee  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  said  committee. 
The  chairman  of  said  committee  or  any  member  of  any  subcom- 
mittee may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses  and  sign  subpenas  for 
witnesses-  "and  every  person  duly  summoned  before  said  commit- 
tee or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  who  refuses  or  fails  to  obey  the 
process  of  said  committee  or  who  appears  and  reftwes  to  answer 
questions  pertinent  to  said  investigation  shall  be  punished  as  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  expenses  of  said  Investigation,  not  exceeding  In  the  aggre- 
gate $30  000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
chairman   of   any  subcommittee. 

AU  hearings  before  said  committee  shaU  be  public,  and  aU 
orders  or  decisions  of  the  committee  shall  be  public. 

The  committee  shaU  make  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
first  day  of  the  next  session  of  the  Congreea. 

Senate  Resolution  290  (agreed  to  Jime  IC,  1938) 
Resolved  That  the  special  committee  authorized  to  be  appointed 
bv  Senate  'Resolution  283  of  the  Seventy -fifth  Congress,  agreed  to 
May  n  1938  is  hereby  directed  to  make,  in  addition  to  any  investi- 
gations which  it  is  directed  to  make  by  such  resolution,  a  specific 
Inrestlgation  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  any  funds  appropriated 
bv  the  Congress  (whether  for  expenditure  by  any  department,  inde- 
pendent agencv.  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  instrumentality  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof)  have  been  spent  or  are  being 
spent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Influence  votes  cast  or  to  be  cast  in 
any  primary  convention,  or  election  held  in  1938  at  which  a  candi- 
date for  Senator  is  to  be  nominated  or  elected.  Such  specific  In- 
vestigation shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  investi- 
gations made  pursuant  to  such  resolution  arc  made,  and  in  making 
such  specific  investigation  the  committee  and  any  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  have  ail  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  such  reso- 
lution The  expenses  of  such  special  investigation,  for  which  a 
stim  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000  Is  authorized  to  be  expended  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  authorized  to  be  expended  under  such  resolution, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee:   Provided.  That  the 
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fuma  appropTi&t«1  by  this  resolution 
may  be  lised  by  th*  committee  fo" 
either  resolution     Provided   furiKfr 
unended  by  inijerting  in  the  first  ■ 
Uires    of"    the    word      all",    and    liy 
United  St«ies  Senate",  In  the  aafne 
partlea." 

CO 


any 
committee 

'-y 


vigor 


The  work   of  the  committee 
fcDowing  resoluticc  submitted  b] 
ad^-pted : 

Whereas  this  committee  Is  C-_ 
riRating  any  violation  or  alleged 
Practices  Act  by  or  on  behalf  of 

Ination  or  election  by  any 

pt  ration  or  any  agency  financed 
connection  and  (3)  any  uae  or 
to  influence  vote*': 

"It  U  hereby  declared   and 
tends  to  fully  carry  out  irtth   - 
he  Senate  to  achieve  the  purpose 
by  the  resolution 

"The  objective  Is  simple  and 
temerity  of  the  elective  proceeaea 
ts  moat  vital  point — the  ballot 
franchise,  and  to  that  end  the 
money,  and  of  any  coercion  or 
jf  agency,  outside  or  Inside  the 

"The  committee  Intends  to  g:lv^ 
^age  of  the  reaolutlon  and  to 
inrl    to   make    full    lise   of    the    pc 
without  fear  or  favor  and  without 
would  be  to  fall  to  measure  up 
3«  n.*ie   upon   the   committee  and 
indifference  toward  honest  and  c 

"The  committee   gives  warning 
tcrial  office,  their  frlendi.  and  alde^ 
rlolation  of  the  laws  pertaining 
4nd    the   conduct   of   the   election 
whatsoever,  will  invite  the  Inves 
round  to  have  occurred  will  be 
i»   view   to  criminal  proaecutlon 
fnich  be  warranted. 

The   committee   likewise   gives 
Kgenclea  must  keep  clear  of  all 
must  keep  their  hands  off.     Any 
^^.e  ccaunlttee  would  amount  In 
to  Influence  vot««.  and  under  thd 
•vould  require  Investigation  and 
clemued.  and  prevented  Insofar 
(ximmittee  to  do  so." 


assoLtrnoN 

Informally   discussed   and   the 
Senator  Waxjbu  was  unanimously 


hirged 


with  the  duty  ( 1 )   of  Inves- 

vlolation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 

candidate  for  Senatorial  nom- 

or  any  other  person  or  cor- 

or  using  Federal  funds  In  that 

illeged  use  of  any  Federal  funds 


an|iounc«>d  that  the  committee   in- 

and  vigilance  the  mandate  of 

and  objective  which  were  sought 


c  ear- 

.    ;he 
bi>z. 


io 


leai 


— the  maintenance  of  the  tn- 

preservatlon  of  democracy  at 

the  free  exercise  of  the  voting 

prevention  of  any  improper  use  of 

Ir  tlmldatlon  by  any  person,  group 

Opvernment. 

broad  construction  to  the  lan- 

w  Its  spirit  as  well  as  Its  letter. 

wer    and    authority    vpstetl    In    it. 

partisanship      Any  other  course 

the  obligation  Imposed  by  the 

subject   them   to   the   charge   of 

n  elections. 

now  to  all  candidates  for  sena- 

that  any  violation  or  attempts 

to  the  conduct  of  the  campalcn 

Indeed    any    Improper   conduct 

t^gatlon  by  this  committee,  and  if 

".    exposed  and  publicised  with 

ihrough  appropriate   channels,   if 

warning  that  all  governmental 
primary  and  election  campaigns — 
-  other  course  In  the  Judgment  of 
r'allty  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
1(1  terms  of  the  Senate  reaolutlon 
cinsure.  and  Is  to  be  exposed,  con- 
""     It  la  within  the  power  of  this 


as 


gov  *mlng 


Special 


amendmt  nts 


AND    8TATI 

rollowlng  la   a  statement   with 
Practices  Act  and  State  laws  gov 
■  ions  at  1038,  which  was  prepare^ 
5v-as  Chairman  in  1936  of  the  Spe 
;ng  Campaign  Kxpendlturea.  and 
May  1.  1038: 

"I  have  received  many  requests 
fral   and  SUte  election   laws,   bufc 
limitations  on  expenditures. 
:  J  contained  in  Senate  Report  No. 
nesslon.  covering  Investigation  of 
it  present  herewith  the  Federal 

::n  ( 3 ) ,  ch  8.  u  s  c  ) . 

"There  have  been  no 
■ill  previous  acta.     There  are  bllh 
1*.  and  the  Investigating  conunlttet 
lumerous  recommendations    (see 
Cong.  1st  seas  I    but  aa  yet  these 
rnacted  Into  law. 

"There  are  not  many  court  _. 
l.=ractlc«s  Act.  and.  therefor*,  there 
decisions,  excspt  in  the  United 

"One  of  these  decisions,  as  well 
11*elf,    clearly   defines   the   Federa 
pUcable  only  to  a  general  electloi; 
c:r  conventiri'^  nt  ^  political  party. 

"A  copy  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
with : 

•*  *nBISKAI.  CO««TTPT 

"  Sac.  301.  Tills  Utle  may  be 
ticcs  Act,  1026. ■• 

"  Sxc.  302.  When  used  In  this 

"■(a)   The  term  "election""  i 
aid.  La  the  case  of  a  Resident 

I.slands,  an  election   by  the 

lEkclude  a  primary  election  or  con 

-'(b)   The  tarm  "candidate" 
U  presented  at  an  election  for 
In.  or  Delegate  or  Realdent 
l!nlted  States,  whether  or  not 

*  "(ci   Ths  term   "•political 

■.'«nri>Ur>n.  or  acsaoiiatioQ  which 


citfd 


tlLle- 
inclu  des 


Phlh  jp 


m  >ans 
eleci  Ion 


and  by  Senate  Resolution  283 

any  purpose  within  the  scope  of 

That  Senate  Resolution  283  is 

ntence  after  the  words  "expendl- 

stnklng   out   after   the   phrase 

sentence  the  phrase  "In  both 


COUITTPT    PKACTTC^    ACTS 


respect   to   the   Federal   Comipt 

~nlng  expenditures  in  the  elec- 

by  Senator  Lotmcfis  when  he 

J  Senate  Committee  Investlgat- 

whlch  was  revised  by  him  as  of 


for  information  concerning  Fed- 
t   particularly   with   reference   to 

Although  most  of  this  Information 
151,  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  first 
campaign   expenditures   of    1936, 

Cc^pt  Practices  Act  of  1935  (title 


to  this  act.   which   repealed 

pending  in  Congress  to  amend 

of  which  I  was  chairman  made 

p.    135  of  8    Rept.    No    151.   75th 

recoDunendatlons  have  not  been 


Stat 


decisions  relating  to  the  Corrupt 
has  been  no  compilation  of  such 
ilea  Code.  Annotated. 
as  section  302  (A)  of  the  act 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  as  ap- 
and  not  to  a  primary  election 

Practices  Act  la  set  forth  here- 


ifaAcncxs  act.  isas 

a*  the  "Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 


Cc  mmlssior 


a  general  or  special  election 
ner  from  the  Philippine 
ine  Legislature,   but   does   net 
■entlon  of  a  political  party; 

an  Individual   whose   name 
as  Senator  or  Representative 
to,  the  Congress  of  the 
Individual  is  elected. 

Includes  any  committee. 
accepts  contrlbutloas  or  ma^s 


Comm  issloner 
su<  h 
comr  littee 


expendituTPs  for  the  purpose  n{  ir  fluenclng  or  attemptlni?  to  In- 
fluence the  election  of  candidates  or  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential electors  ill  In  two  or  more  States,  or  (2)  whether  or  not 
In  more  than  one  State  If  such  committee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation I  other  than  a  duly  organized  State  or  local  committee  of 
a  political  party)  is  a  branch  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organization 

"(di  The  term  "contribution  includes  a  gift,  subscription, 
loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value  and  in- 
cludes a  contract,  promise  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,  to  make  a  crntr:buti<in 

"lei  The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance  deposit,  or  i^iit.  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and 
includes  a  contract,  pn  m:.-e,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,  to  malce  an  e.xpenUiture 

"'if I  The  term  'rK-rson  includes  an  individual,  partnership, 
committee,  as.sociaticn.  corporation,  and  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons 

"(gi  The  tprm  "Clerk"  means  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  ihf   United   S'atos. 

"  ih)  The  term  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of   the   United   States 

"(ii  The  term  State"  In'^ludes  Territory  and  possession  of  the 
United  States 

"Sec  303  lai  Every  pilitiral  committee  shall  have  a  chairman 
and  a  treasurer  No  contribution  shall  be  accepted,  and  no  e.x- 
penditure  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  an  election  until  such  chairman  and 
trea-surer  have   been  chosen. 

"'lb  I  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  a  political  com- 
mittee to  keep  a  detailed  and  exact  account  of — 

"'(1)   All  contributions  made  to  or  for  such  committee: 

"'[2\  The  name  and  address  of  evtry  person  making  any  such 
contribution,  and  the  date  thereof; 

"'3)  All  expenditures  m:ide  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  commit- 
tee   and 

i4i   The  name  and  addres.s  of  every  person  to  whom  any  such 
expenditure  is  made,  and  the  date  thereof 

"  '(C)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  obtain  and  keep  a 
receipted  bill,  stating  the  particulars,  for  everv  expenditure  bv  or 
on  bt'half  of  a  pohtical  committee  exceeding  $10  in  amount.  Tlie 
treasurer  shall  preserve  all  receipted  bill.s  and  accounts  required 
to  be  kept  by  this  .section  for  a  period  of  at  lea.st  2  vears  from  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  statement  containmi?  such  items. 

"  Sec  304  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribution  for  a  polit- 
ical ccmmittee  si:all.  on  demand  of  the  treasurer,  and  In  any 
event  wlthm  5  days  after  the  receipt  r^f  such  contribution,  render 
to  the  trea-surer  a  detailed  account  thereof,  including  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  .making  such  contribution,  and  the  date 
on  which  received 

■'"Sec  305  <ai  The  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  shall  file 
with  the  clerk  be'u-een  the  l?t  and  10th  days  of  March,  June 
and  September  in  each  year  and  also  between  the  tenth  and  fif- 
teenth days,  and  on  the  fifth  day.  next  preceding  the  date  on 
which  a  general  election  Is  »o  be  held,  at  which  candidates  are  to 
be  elected  in  two  or  more  States,  and  also  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  a  statement  contaming,  complete  as  of  the  day  next 
preceding  the  date  cf  fiiine — 

■"(1)  The  name  and  address  of  each  person  who  has  made  a 
contribution  to  or  for  such  committee  m  or-.e  or  more  items  of  the 
aggregate  amount  f.r  value  -A-ithm  the  calendar  year  of  »100  or 
more,  together  with   th-^  arncunt  and  date  of  such  contribution' 

■  '.2i  The  total  sum  of  the  contrlbution.s  made  to  or  for  such 
committee  during  the  calendar  vear  and  not  stated  under  oara- 
graph   I  1  ) ,  ^ 

"■i3i  The  total  ."-im  -f  ni:  cot.'rlbutions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee  during  the  raler.iir  '."flr, 

"■(4)  The  name  and  address  of  each  person  to  whom  an  ex- 
penditure in  one  or  more  it^'nis  of  th^  ags^rregate  amount  or  valvie 
within  the  calendar  year  uf  «10  ._,r  more  hi^s  been  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  committee,  and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of 
such  expenditure:  ^     ^ 

■•'(5)  Tlie  total  sum  nf  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee  duruig  the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  under 
paragraph   i 4   : 

■■je<  The  total  st;m  of  expf-nditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  committee  during  th»  c;i.Ifnd.\r  year 

.v'n  w'   '^^  statements   required   to 'be   filed   by   subdivision    fa) 
shall  be  cumulative  during  the  cilendur  vear  to  which  they  relate 
but  where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  item  reported  in  a  D-e- 
vious  statement  -  nly   the  amount  need  be  carried  forward 
th-  LV  L      sta^.f-nien:  filed  on  the  1st  day  of  January  shall  cover 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  j       '^ 

mnvlf",.^'^^  ^T^  P^'^°  "'^^^-  *-'^"  ^  Political  committee)  who 
makes  an  expenditure  in  one  or  more  items,  other  than  by  con- 
tribution to  a  political  committee,  aggresatin-  $50  or  mor»  wlthm 

%t:^l7l^l  T\  '°'  '^'  P'''^'^''  °'"  mauencmg  in  two  or  more 
fr  ^  'J  H  f  '^f  i,^"  °^  candidates,  shall  file  with  the  clerk  an 
itemized  detailed  statement  of  such  expenditure  In  *he  same 
^vil's^S  '^"^'"''^  °^  '^'  treas'orer  of  a  political  commltt^  by 
'"'Sec  307  (a,  Every  candidate  for  Senator  shall  file  with  the 
S'e'^Tcomm:'''^  "^ri^^^^  '^^  Repre..entative.  ^iSleeate.  o? 
ft^'^o^  tK  ^'S""  ^^*^'  ^^  '"''^  ^^''^  <^:">^  not  less  than  10 
nor  more  than  15  days  before,  ai.d  also  w.thua  30  days  after.  Uie 
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date  on  which  an  election  Is  to  be  held,  a  statement  containing, 
complete  as  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  date  of  filing — 

"'(1)  A  correct  and  itemized  account  of  each  contribution  re- 
ceived by  him  or  by  any  person  for  him  with  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  from  any  source.  In  aid  or  support  of  his  candidacy  for 
election,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencme;  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, together  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  has  made  such 
contribution 

'• "  ( 2 )  A  correct  and  itemized  acccrunt  of  each  expenditure  made 
by  him  or  by  any  person  for  him  with  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
ill  aid  or  support  of  his  candidacy  for  election,  or  for  the  purpcFC 
of  influencing  the  restQt  of  the  election,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  such  expenditure  was  made;  except  that 
only  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  for  Items  ^)eclfled  In  subdivi- 
sion (c)   of  section  309  need  be  stated: 

'•'(3)  A  statement  of  evei-y  promise  or  pledge  made  by  him  or 
by  any  person  for  him  with  his  consent,  prior  to  the  closing  of 
the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election  relative  to  the  appointment  or 
recommendation  for  appointment  of  any  person  to  any  public  or 
private  position  or  employment  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sup- 
port in  his  candidacy,  and  the  name,  address,  and  occupation  of 
every  person  to  whom  any  such  promise  or  pledge  has  been  made, 
totjether  with  the  description  of  any  such  position.  If  no  such 
promise  or  pledge  has  been  made  that  fact  shall  be  6f>eciflcally 
stated. 

'•(b)  The  statements  required  to  be  tiled  by  subdivision  (a1 
shall  be  cumulative,  but  where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an 
Item  reported  In  a  previous  statement  only  the  amount  need  be 
carried  for\iard. 

"'(c)  Every  candidate  shall  enclose  with  his  first  statement  a 
report,  based  upon  the  records  of  the  proper  State  ofBclal.  stating 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for  the  offlce 
which  the  candidate  seeks,  at  the  general  election  next  preceding 
the  election  at  which  he  Is  a  candidate. 

"  'Sec.  308.  A  statement  required  by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a 
candidate  or  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  or  other  person 
with  the  clerk  or  secretary,  as  the  case  may  be — 

"•(a)  Shall  bo  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person 
filing  such  statement,  taken  before  any  officer  authorized  to 
adminleter  oaths: 

"  '(bi  Shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when  deposited  In  an  estab- 
lished po.-^t  office  within  the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  regis- 
tered, and  directed  to  the  clerk  or  secretary  at  Washington.  D  C, 
but  in  the  event  it  is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such  state- 
ment shall  be  promptly  filed  upon  notice  by  the  clerk  or  secretary 
cf  its  ncnreceipt: 

"'lO  Shall  be  preserved  by  the  clerk  or  secretary  for  a  period 
of  2  years  from  the  date  of  filing,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
public  records  of  his  office,  and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection 
"'Sec.  309  (a)  A  candidate,  in  his  campaign  for  election, 
shall  not  make  expenditures  In  excess  of  the  amount  which  he 
may  lawfully  make  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate,  nor  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  he  may  lawfully 
make  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"'(bi  Unless  the  laws  of  his  State  prescribe  a  less  amount  as 
the  maximum  limit  of  campaign  expenditures,  a  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  up  to — 

••  '(1 )  Tlie  sum  of  $10,000  if  a  candidate  for  Senator,  or  the  sum 
cf  $2  500  if  a  candidate  for  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner:    or 

"'(2)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
3  cents  bv  the  total  number  of  vot«s  cast  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion for  all  candidates  for  the  office  which  the  candidate  seeks, 
but  in  no  event  exceeding  $25,000  if  a  candidate  for  Senator,  cr 
$5,000  if  a  candidate  for  Representative.  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner. 

"'(cj  Money  expended  by  a  candidate  to  meet  and  discbarge 
any  assessment,  fee.  or  charge  made  or  levied  upon  candidates  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  or  expended  for  his 
necessary  personal,  traveling,  or  subsistence  expenses,  or  for  sta- 
tionery, postage,  writing,  or  printing  (other  than  for  use  on  bill- 
boards or  In  the  newspapers),  for  distributing  letters,  circular, 
or  posters,  or  for  telegraph  or  telephone  service,  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded in  determining  whether  his  expendlttires  have  exceeded  the 
sum  fixed  by  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  BUbdlvision  (b)  as  the  limit 
of  campaign  expenses  of  a  candidate. 

"'Sec  310  It  Ls  unlawful  for  any  candidate  to  directly  or  in- 
directly promise  or  pledge  the  appointment,  or  the  use  of  his  in- 
fluence or  support  for  the  appointment  of  any  person  to  any  public 
or  private  position  or  employment,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
support  In  his  candidacy. 

"  'Src  311  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  make  or  ofTer  to  make 
an  expenditure,  or  to  cause  an  expenditure  to  be  made  or  offered. 
to  any  person  either  to  vote  or  withhold  his  vote,  or  to  vote  for  or 
against  any  candidate,  and  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  solicit, 
accept,  or  receive  any  such  expenditure  in  consideration  of  his  vote 
or  the  withholding  cf  his  vote. 

"  'Sec.  312.  Section  118  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise, 
and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States."  approved  March  4, 
1909.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  •  "Sec.  118.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  Senator  or  RepreaenUtive  In. 
or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to.  Congress,  or  any  candidate 
for.  or  individual  elected  a-s.  Senator.  Representative,  Delegate,  or 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,   or    any   person    receiving    any    salary    or    compensation    for 


services  from  money  derived  from  the  Treayury  of  the  United  States, 
to  directly  or  indirectly  solicit,  rece  ve.  or  be  In  any  manner  con- 
cerned in  soliciting  or  receiving,  any  assessment,  stibscr.ption.  or 
contribution  for  any  political  purpose  whatever  from  any  other  such 
officer,  employee,  or  person  " 

"  'Sec.  313  It  is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank  or  any  corpora- 
tion organized  by  authority  of  any  law  of  Congress  to  make  a  con- 
tribution in  connection  with  any  election  to  any  political  offlce,  or 
for  anv  corporation  whatever  to  make  a  contribution  in  connection 
with  any  election  at  which  Presidential  and  "Vice  Presidential  elec- 
tors or  a  Senator  or  Representative  in.  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to.  Congress  are  to  be  voted  for.  or  for  any  candidate, 
political  committee,  or  other  person  to  accept  or  receive  any  contri- 
bution prohibited  by  this  section.  Every  corporation  which  makes 
any  contribution  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000:  and  every  officer  or  dhrector  of  any  corporation  who 
consents  to  any  contribution  by  the  corporation  in  violation  of  thU> 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  |1,000  or  Imprtaoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

"'Sec  314.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  title,  except  thc»e  for  wblch  a  specific  penalty  la 
imposed  by  sections  312  and  313,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

""(b)  Any  person  who  wlllftilly  violates  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  title,  except  those  for  which  a  specific  penalty  is 
imposed  by  sections  312  and  313,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years. 

■"Sec.  315  This  title  shall  not  limit  or  affect  the  right  of  any 
person  to  make  expendittires  for  proper  legal  expenses  In  contesting 
the  results  of  an  election 

■  "Sec.  316.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed  to  annul  the  laws  of 
any  State  relating  to  the  nomination  or  election  of  candidates, 
unle.ss  directly  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  to 
exempt  any  candidate  from  complying  with  such  State  laws 

"  Sbc.  317.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstances  Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  act  and  of  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  and  cii-cumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

■  "Sec  318.  The  following  acts  and  parta  of  acts  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: The  act  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  publicity  of  contribu- 
tions made  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  elections  at  which  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  are  elected."  approved  June  25.  1910  (ch. 
392.  36  Stat.  p.  822);  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  approved  Au- 
gust 19,  1911  (ch.  33,  37  Stat.  p.  25),  and  August  23.  1912  (ch.  349. 
37  Stat  p.  360);  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices In  the  election  of  Senators,  Representatives,  or  Delegates  In 
Congress."  approved  October  16,  1918  (ch.  187,  40  Stat.  p.  1013);  and 
section  83  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States,  approved 
March  4,  1909  ( ch   321.  35  Stat.  p.  1088). 

•  Sk.  319.  This  title  shall  tak.e  effect  30  days  after  Its  enact- 
ment." 

"Approved.  February  28.  1925 

"It  IS  clear  by  the  wording  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  Itself 
that  unless  the  laws  of  the  State  prescribe  a  less  amount  as  the 
maximum  limit  of  campaign  expenditures,  the  candidate  msy 
make  expenditures  up  to  $10.(X)0,  If  a  candidate  for  Senator,  or  up 
to  $2,500  if  a  candidate  for  Representative.  E>elegate,  or  Resident 
Conunissiontr.  or  an  amount  as  determined  by  section  309  (b)  (2) 
of  the  act  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  section  309  (c) 
certain  expenditures  shall  not  be  included  In  determining  whether 
expenditures  have  exceeded  limitations  set  by  the  act. 

"RETERENCES   to    law   of  the   states    LIMrriNG   CAMPAIGN    TXTTKDJTUJLSa 
FOR     CANDIDATES     FOR    THK     UNlTEO    STATES     SENAT8 

""This  compilation,  as  of  May  1,  1938,  is  based  on  a  careful  check 
of  the  laws  of  all  States  up  to  1937,  and  such  as  have  become 
available  up  to  this  date  In  1938. 

"It  16  pointed  out  that  although  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  does  not  apply  to  primaries,  some  State  laws  governing  ex- 
penditures do  apply  to  primaries.  In  most  States  certain  personal 
expenditures  and  expenses  for  traveling  are  excluded  In  the 
computation. 

"Although  State  laws  may  prescribe  a  somewhat  smaller  amount 
which  a  candidate  is  allowed  to  expand.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
most  State  laws  allow  more  Liberal  exemption  than  does  the 
Federal  Corrupt   Practices   Act. 

"A  compilation  of  references  is  set  forth,  as  follows: 

"Alabama  (Code.  1928.  No.  586)  :  Nomination  and  election, 
$10,000. 

"Arizona  (Revised  Code  Supplement,  1934,  No.  1290):  Nomina- 
tion. $3,500  Certain  expenditures  for  advertising,  uavellng,  etc.. 
are  excluded  In  tlie  computations. 

"Arkansas  (Supplement  to  C  and  M.  Digest,  1927,  No.  3897) : 
Nomination.  1  year's  salary  as  Senator.  Certain  expenditures  for 
traveling  are  excluded  In  the  computations. 

"CaUfornia  (Deenng's  General  Laws.  1931,  Act  2262,  No.  8): 
Nomination  and  election,  10  percent  of  1  year's  salary  as  Senator. 

"Colorado  (Compiled  Laws,  1921,  No    7550)  :   Nomination,  $6,000. 

"Connecticut  (General  Statutes  1930.  No  690)  :  Nomination  and 
election,  one-third  of  1  year's  salary  as  Senator.  CerUin  personal 
expenditures  and  expenditures  for  traveling  are  excluded  In  the 
computations 

"Delaware;  No  limit  on  amount. 

"Florida  (complied  General  Laws,  1927,  No.  8183) ;  Nomination. 
$15,000. 
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perctnt 


Senators 


pel  cent 


do» 


ftddltlcnal 


lit. 
l<»n 
BUte 


"Oorula     No  HmSt  on  amnurt 
Idaho    (Ccxlp,    ;932     No     33  61 
personal  expand ;  t  urt-s  aiiU  expcn 
111  the  computations. 

'T.Iir.'ii^     N(.  l;m.t  on  amount 
"Indiana  (BLrn*    Annotated 
i;atl(..ii  aiid  elect. un.  »2o  Tor  each 
vo'.f-r.s.  110  'or  each   1  .iKXl  of  next 
:(X)000      rertain  personal  expjendl 
l;ii?  are  excluded  In  the  compu 

Iowa   iCode.    1935    No    978 1  :    N 
f.ilarv  a«  Senator;  election.  50 

KunsuiA   (Revised  Statuteii.   1923 
i  oply  specifically  to  Senators,  but 
t  ua  !«  construed  to  Include 
J, re  authorized:    Nomination.  10 
l!xper.diture»    for    traveling    are 
Kentucky  (Statutes,  1930.  No. 
\:\y    p>rc:flcaLlly  to  Senators,  but 
If.   conslnied    to    Include   Senators. 
hUthorUMHl     Nomination.   t6.000 
Louisiana:   No  limit  on  amount 
'Maine     No  limit  on  amount. 
'Maryland    (Bagby's    Annotated 
.'domination   and   election    $10   for 

3  50  000   and  t6  for  each 
jer.dstures    and    expenditures    for 

I  omputatlons 

"M&saachuaetts  (Oeneral  Laws 
15  000:   election.  $10  000 

"MichiKan   (Compiled  Laws.  1921 
'ach    1,000  votes  ca«t  for  Oovernpr 
f'resldentlal  year. 

■Minnesot.;>     No  limit  on  amou 
'  (  Footnote  to  Minnesota  Elect 
he    provisions   applicable   to 
'^embers  of  Congress  ) 

Mississippi  (Laws.  1935,  Ex.  1 
H5  000  The  salary  of  the  cent 
rierditurea  not  exceeding  $1,000 
iavlng  a  population  over  40.000. 
excluded  in  the  computations. 

"Missouri    (Revised  Statutfa.   1 
'lection.    $200   for    first   5  000   vote^ 
(Kllnt?  election.  $4  for  each   100  1 
'lext  25  000.  and  $1  for  each  100 

■•Monta:ia  (Revised  Codes.  ^1 
!5  percent  of  1  year's  salary^  as 
;   year  s  salary  as  Senator. 

"Nebraiilta    (Compiled    Statutes 
prchably  does  not  apply  to  Sena 
to   atrply    the   following  expendlt 
md  election.  $100  for  first  5.000 
.•e<l'.ng  election    $1  50  Tor  each   1 
i:>f  next  75.000.  and  nothing  addlt 
•*!n    personal    expenditures    and 
'xcluded  In  the  computations 

•  Nevada     (Compiled    Laws.    1 
."0  percent  of  1  years  salary  as 
*    fixed   by  the  laws   of   the   Unl 
:>enriirures  and  expendlt\ire«  for 
7'U'«tion-s 

New  Hampshire   (Public  Laws. 
(•h     l.'^T)      Nomination.    $«.000 
•raveling  are  excluded  In  comput 
•utinns   to   the   State   com^mlttee 

II  OX)  limit 
"New   Jersey    (Supplement   to 

i:5-3701A.   «5-3702AI:    Nomination. 
:>endlture8  for  traveling  are  excl 
"New  Mexico  (Laws    1935.  ch    1 
I'crcent  of  1  year  s  salary  as 
10  percent  Is  allowed  for 
'^r    election    or    whether    only    10 
!:xpendlture«  for  traveling  are 

New  York   fCahill's  Consolidate 
"."his   law  does   not   apply  specl 
o   State    ofBcers      If   this    Is 
j1  losing   expenditures  are 
!i«000   plus  $3   for  each   100   TOteii 
;: receding  State  election. 

■'North  Carolina    (Code.   1935, 
1*1 13.000  for  Ont  primary  and  $6 
'  ares  for  traveling  are  excluded  I: 
North  Dakota  (Compiled  Laws. 
15  percent  of  one  year's  salary  ai 
<-ne    year's    aalary    as    aenator 
I)  mounts  paid  to  the  State  election 
lomputaUon*. 

-Ohio  (Code.  10S4.  No.  4785-1* 
<:tAcaU7  to  Banaton,  but  doee 


:   Nomination.    $5,000.     Certain 
urea  for  traveling  are  excludeU 

I 

Statutes.  1933.  No    29  2505)  :    Nnml- 

OOO  of   the  tlrst   50.000  qu.Uil;eri 

OOO.  and  $5  for  each   1  000  over 

tiires  and  expenditures  for  travel- 

itatlons. 

cml 


Inatton.  50  percent  of  1   year's 

of  1  year's  salary  as  Senator 

No.  25-903  I  :   This  law  does  not 

does  apply  to  State  ofBcers      If 

.   the   following   expenditures 

of  1  years  salary  as  Senator. 

•xcluded    In    the    compulaiion.'? 

lp6ob-13l  :   This  law  does  not  ap- 

apply  to  State  officers.     If  this 

the   foUowini?    expendltvires   are 

Aectlon.  $5,000. 


.932.  ch.  55.  No.  1 )  :  Nomination, 


No.  330fl)     Nomination.  $20  for 
at  last  November  election   m 


orer 


Iters 


10i> 


192) 


S-r 


-7) 
Senator 
nominal  on 


Ifla  il 


N3 


i.OCO 


! 


Code.    1924     art.    33.    No.    178 1 
each    1.000   registered    voters   up 
1.000.     Certain   personal   ex- 
travellng    are    excluded    In    tho 


Laws.   1934.  p    152.  ««tates   thM 
ofQcers   are    not    applicable    to 


B.    9.    No     14A)  •    Nomination. 

i-al    campaign    manager,    and    ex- 

for    headquarters     in     ciountle.s 

and   $500   In   other   counties   are 

9tS.  No  10481):  Nominatlii-.r.  and 
for  President  at  the  li.«;'  pr»- 
nert  20.000,  $2  for  each   lOO  in 

50.000 
Ncs    10773-107741  •   Nomination. 
Senator:    election.    10   percent    of 


1929.    No     32-200 n  ■     This    law 

However,  if  it  should  be  heid 

lires   are  authorized     Norainat!.):i 

vptea  for  Senator  at  the  la.'"t  pre- 

of  next  20.000.  $1   for  each    l')0 

ipnal  for  votes  over  100  000      C^r- 

expendltures    for    traveling    are 


No     2601   2602)  :     Nomination 
nator:   election,  such  amount  as 
States      Cer'ain    personal   er- 
t^vellng  are  excluded  m  the  com- 


t»d 


1926,   ch.   34.   No.   4;    Laws.    1927. 

election,   $1,000       Expendittires    for 

ng  the  $8.(XX)  limit,   and   contri- 

are   excluded   in   computing  the 

(fomplled    Statutes.    1925-30.    Nog. 

$50,000:    election.    $50  000.     Ex- 

i^ded   in  the  computations 

~)  :   Nomination  and  elecion,   10 

The  law  Is  not  clear  whether 

and  an  additional  10  percent 

percent    is    allowed    as    a    total 

luded  In  the  computation.^ 

Laws.    1930,  ch,   41.   No    781): 

ly   to  Senators,   but   doos   apply 

to    Include    Senators,    the 

Nomination  and   election, 

In  excess  of   5,(X)0  cast   it   last 


conj  itrued 
authorized 


6055   (a52)    (9)):   Nomination. 

for  run-ofl  primary.     Bxpendl- 

the  computations. 

1919.  Noe.  923.  9'28)  :    Nomination. 

Senator:   election,   15  percent  of 

Expenditures    for    traveling    and 

pamphlet  are  excluded  In  the 

)  :  This  law  doee  not  apply  spe- 
to  State  officer*.     U  ihla  im 


apply 


ccn.«tru  4    to    l.ncl-de    Senators,    the    following    expenditures    are 
au^hin^ed     Norninnticn  and  election,  t'2.500 

•Oklahoma  iStat  1931.  Nos  5761.  5788 1  :  Nomination.  $3  000 
for  ftrst  pr.niary.  and  $3,000  for  run-off  primary' 

•Oregon  (Code  1930.  Nos.  36-2401  36  2408 1  Nomlnatlcn.  15  per- 
cent of  one  year's  salary  as  Senator:  election ,  10  percfnt  of  one 
ye ar  s  salary  as  Senator.  Amounts  paid  to  the  State  for  printing 
are  excluded  In  the  computations 

•'Pennsylvania:    No  limit  on  amount 

"Rhode  Island:    No  limit  on  amount. 

"Sou'h  Carolina     No  limit  on  amount 

"Scuth  Ehikcta  (Cede  1929.  No  7374)  Nomination  and  election. 
50  percent  of  one  years  salary  as  Senator  Certain  expenditures 
for  print ir.g  or  circulating  of  printed  matter  are  excluded  in  the 
ccmp'it.it;r;'..s 

■'Ten nes.<iee  (W:H:;in".'=  Cr^r  U>:U  No=  2'2fi<)  2270):  Any  primary. 
ccnvfnttcn.  cr  ele-Mii  r:  «!')i.xjo,  ••  •  •  the  !^um  named  •  •  • 
shall  not.  he  exceeded  ::.  tl.e  r:.n:il  election 

Texa-s    'V'rni'n-*   ("."If     l.''^fi     N  >    ;il70):    Nomination.   $8,000   in 
first  primary  and  $2  000  !n  r\r-ofT  primary 

'Utah  Revived  -Statute.'^  li».H,  No.  25-13-18):  Nomination  and 
election    »4.C0<i 

■  Vermont     No  limit  on  amount. 

"Virginia  iCode.  1930.  No.  2.34)  :  Nomination.  15  cent.s  for  every 
vote  cast  fcr  the  candidate  of  his  party  receiving  the  largest  vote 
at  the  last  preceding  gubernatorial  election. 

"W  i.'-hlrsgrrn     No  limit  on  amount. 

"West  Virginia  (Code.  1931,  Nos.  3-8-10.  3-8-11):  Nomination. 
$75  for  each  county;  election.  875  for  each  county.  Certain  per- 
sonal expenditures  and  expenditures  for  traveling  are  excluded  In 
the  computations 

•"Wiscor..-;n  iSt.itir.e?  1935  .N't.  12  20)-  Nominitlon.  $5,000;  elec- 
tion. «2,.^(X) 

■■'Wyom;n?  (Revised  Statutes.  1931,  No  36  2C»on  '  Nomination.  20 
percent  of  1  year's  salary  as  senator,  election.  20  peri  ent  nf  1  year's 
salary  aa  senator  Expenditures  for  traveling  are  excluded  in  the 
computations  " 


.\  Reply  To  President  Roosevelt's  Radio  Attack 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OP  NKW    YUKK 

I.\  THt:  HOUSE  OF  REPRK.<[:\TATIVES 

Thursday  Jww  16  ^legislative  day  •>*  Tuesday.  June  14K  1938 

Mr  nSH  Mr  Sp.ak"r,  President  Roosevelt's  radio 
spt'ech.  far  fn-tii  hvuvii  a  fireside  chat,  v;sis  a  vicious  attack 
on  ;\]!  who  di.>a£rreed  with  the  New  Deal  idealogy  and  meth- 
ods. I'  smack  d  of  a  dictatorial  and  personal  complex,  and 
might  just  as  v.-fll  have  been  spoken  by  H.tler,  Mussolini,  or 
Stalin.  Like  (-lei  K.:ng  Louis  XIV  of  France,  the  President 
proclaimed,  I  am  the  state,  and  all  who  disagree  with  me 
are  copperheads,  reactionaries,  and  defeatists." 

This  from  the  man  who  said  "there  will  be  a  lot  of  mean 
blows  struck  between  now  and  election  day  "  Evidently,  the 
President  wa-s  not  •;^-illing  to  even  wait  until  the  campaign 
start-ed.  What  heiphts  of  hypc;c:i.sy  to  denounce  as  copper- 
heads these  Icyal  American.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  who  refused  to  be  bludgeoned  into  trampling  on  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  by  packing  the  Supreme  Court 
and  fought  the  reor£:anizalion  bill  fearful  of  setting  up  a 
dictatorship.  What  a  contemptible  insult  to  publicly  com- 
pare those  coura«(^nus  Members  of  Con?ro.<sS.  who  put  their 
country  ajid  it.s  free  in.^fitutions  above  partisanship,  with 
Civil  War  copperheads  who  undermined  both  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  entire  tirade  of  Frank; in  -'Deficit "  Roosevelt  there 
was  not  a  single  word  about  the  13.000,000  unemployed  and 
the  5,000.000  more  or.  part  ti:7ie  The  only  alibi  oflfered  for 
the  Government -made  R(X>sevelt  depression,  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  $20,000,000  000,  was  a  reference  to  the  Hoover 
depression  in  1932  Why  not  blame  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  too.  for  the  failure  of  the  economic 
fallacies  of  the  New  DoaP 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  the  sophistries  and  hypocrises  of 
the  New  Deal  propaganda.    The  depression  of  1932  followed 
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10  years  of  Natlon-'wide  prosperity  and  employment  under 
Republican  administrations,  but  this  depression,  without  any 
intervening  prosperity.  Is  due  to  the  unsound  and  socialistic 
New  Deal  policies  which  have  destroyed  business  confidence. 

The  truth  is  always  disagreeable,  and  for  that  reason  the 
President  turned  his  powers  of  invective  against  those  who 
seek  the  restoration  of  confidence.  The  fact  is  that  con- 
fidence and  employment  are  cflae  and  inseparable. 

It  is  a  disservice  to  the  American  people  for  the  President 
to  mock  those  who  Insist  that  confidence  has  to  be  restored 
by  acts  of  the  administration  before  there  can  be  any  im- 
provement of  business  conditions  and  activities.  Forty-five 
million  Americans  depend  for  their  jobs  on  our  American 
system  based  on  private  initiative,  reasonable  profit,  and 
business  confidence.  The  New  Deal  has  destroyed  confi- 
dence by  its  own  radical  acts  and  reprisals  and  wrecked  the 
profit  system  by  burdensome  and  punitive  taxes  and  Govern- 
ment competition  with  business. 

Confidence  is  partially  psychological  and  partially  con- 
crete. The  lack  of  confidence  is  partially  a  state  of  mind 
resulting  from  continued  attacks,  abuse,  and  attempts  to 
hamper,  harass,  and  badger  business  elements.  Confidence 
calls  for  a  sound,  constructive  business  program  of  coopera- 
tion and  encouragement  to  make  profits  and  pass  prosperity 

around. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  President  has  no  economic  plans  or 
financial  profrram,  and  merely  deals  in  generalities  and 
abuse.  There  is  only  one  way  to  restore  confidence,  and 
that  is  to  put  the  Government's  own  financial  house  in  order, 
balance  the  Budget,  stop  squandering  the  people's  money 
in  costly  experiments  in  competition  with  private  enterprise, 
and.  above  all,  cease  promoting  class  hatred  from  which  ; 
even  members  of  the  President's  own  party  are  not  immune,  ; 

The  President  spoke  of  a  national  income  of  sixty  billions 
for  this  year,  but  it  is  more  Ukely  to  be  nearer  forty-eight 
billions.  A  year  ago  he  talked  of  increasing  the  national 
Income  to  one  htindred  billions.  The  tragedy  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  based  on  the  sixty  billions— the  President's  own 
figiu-es — the  twelve  billions  appropriated  by  the  expiring  Con- 
grress  is  20  percent  of  the  national  income,  and  on  48  billions, 
which  is  probably  nearer,  it  would  amount  to  the  stupendous 
sum  of  25  percent.  This  is  state  socialism  with  a  vengeance. 
Under  the  last  year  of  the  Hoover  administration,  which 
President  Roosevelt  denounced  so  bitterly,  the  appropriations 
were  less  than  six  billions,  or  about  15  percent  of  the  national 
income. 

Under  our  American  system  of  government,  based  on  a  free 
baDot,  the  people  have  a  right  to  select  their  own  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  The  President's  open  attempt  to  coerce 
the  voters  through  use  of  his  vast  powers  and  relief  appro- 
priations to  vote  against  those  candidates  who  refuse  to  be 
rubber  stamps  is  an  abuse  of  the  high  office  he  holds.  It 
should  be  resented  by  all  Uberty- loving  Americans  who 
believe  in  our  representative  and  constitutional  system,  based 
on  our  three  separate  and  independent  branches  of  govern- 
ment— the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

After  listening  to  the  President's  political  harangue,  vir- 
tually reading  out  of  the  Democratic  Party  the  ablest  and 
most  courageous  Members  of  Congress,  I  urge  Republicans 
who  believe  in  the  Constitution  and  are  opposed  to  any  form 
of  dictatorship  to  support  at  the  polls,  regardless  of  party 
affiliations,  those  Democrats  seeking  reelection  who  put  their 
country's  Interests  above  those  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  paradox  of  the  President's  tirade  is  that  while  he  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  advocating  the  election  of  liberals,  on  the 
other,  he  was  attempting  to  destroy  politically  all  those  who 
had  dared  to  express  any  Independence  of  thought  or  action 
on  legislation  advocated  by  the  New  Deal.  Under  his  policy 
liberalism  would  be  virtually  suppressed ;  everything  a  liberal 
stands  for,  such  as  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule,  would  be 
subjected  to  the  whim  and  dictation  of  (xie  man;  there  would 
be  no  freedom  of  action,  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  if  the  New 


Deal  policies  sponsored  by  the  President  and  his  spokesmen 
were  enacted  into  law  by  "Charley  McCarthy"  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  by  a  "rubber  stamp"  Congress. 


Hon.  Seymour  Parker  Gilbert,  First  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  untimely 
death  on  February  23.  1937.  of  Seymour  Parker  Gilbert,  first 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
later  agent  general  for  reparation  payments  under  the 
Dawes  plan,  the  Nation  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  most 
brllhant  Americans  of  our  time.  It  was  my  great  good  for- 
time  to  know  him  as  an  associate  in  official  life  and  as  a 
close  friend. 

I  knew  him  first  as  a  fellow  law  student.  Bom  on  October 
13,  1892,  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  College  with  highest  honors 
he  entered  Harvard  Law  School  in  September  of  1912  lead- 
ing his  class  for  3  consecutive  years  with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  standings  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

I  knew  him  next  In  the  Treasury  where  for  2  years  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  in  close  association  with  him.  Com- 
ing to  Washington  after  several  years  of  law  practice  In 
New  York  as  an  assistant  to  Hon.  Russell  Lefflngwell,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  and  subsequenUy  of  Under 
Secretary,  a  position  which  he  was  the  first  to  fill,  serving 
regardless  of  political  considerations  under  three  Presidents — 
Presidents  Wilson,  Harding,  and  Coolidge — and  under  four 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — Secretaries  McAdoo,  Glass. 
Houston,  and  Mellon.  During  his  service  the  national  debt 
was  reduced  about  $7,000,000,000. 

I  knew  him  subsequently  as  agent  general  for  reparation 
payments  under  the  Dawes  plan  in  Berlin,  representing  the 
interests  of  11  nations,  creditors  of  Germany  as  a  result  of 
the  World  War.  The  position  which  he  held  was  said  to  be 
the  most  Important  diplomatic  pcKt  at  the  time  in  the  world. 
So  great  was  the  ability  which  he  brought  to  this  difficult 
task  that  he  won  for  himself  the  universal  regard  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  world.  Some  $2,000,000,000,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, was  collected  and  transferred  from  debtor  to  creditors. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  associated  closely  with  him  at  this 
time  for  about  4  years. 

Only  recently  I  talked  with  the  ambassador  to  this  coun- 
tr>'  of  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  He  had  been 
in  Berlin  at  the  time  as  an  ambassador,  and  we  talked  of 
Gilbert.  He  referred  to  Stresemann,  the  dominating  figure 
in  Germany  at  the  time  and  the  symbol  of  hope  to  the 
world  of  a  Eluropean  peace  founded  on  improved  interna- 
tional understanding.  "Whenever  I  think  of  Gilbert,"  he 
said,  "I  think  of  a  remark  which  Stresemann  made  to  me, 
'Think  of  it,'  said  Stresemann,  '32  years  of  age,  and  he 
governs  the  world.'  " 

To  deal  briefly  with  his  unusual  gifts  is  impossible.     He 

had  extraordinary  intuition  and  prophetic  power  in  respect 

to   future  events.     He   had   tremendous   industry.     I   have 

known    him    on    several    occasions    to   work    for    72    hours 

without  sleep.    He  had  a  brilliant  and  resourceful  mind  and, 

I   above    all,    capacity    for    accomplishment — accomplishment 

j   often  as  brilliant  in  conception  as  it  was  perfect  In  detail. 

I       Decorated  by  the  nations  abroad  whom  he  represented. 

!  honored  by  the  universities  of  America,  It  was  his  work  as 

I  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  was  closest  to  his 
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N'art.    At  the  final  sen-Ices  of 
R-at   in   New   York   a  single 
d!  apt'd  the  coffin— the  fla«  of 
T:»'iisury, 

To  know  him  waa  to  learn  thi» 
cl  aracfrr     To  work  with  him  wm 
II  s  drath  in  these  difficult  tlmea 
N  »!ion  AH  a  whole, 

I  qtiote  tl>e  following  words. 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Thursday 


he  Church  of  the  Heavenly 

defcoratlon   by   special   njquest 

he  Under  Secretary  of  the 


strenKlh  and  depth  of  hi-^ 

to  appreciate  his  Renioii.s 

Is  an  irreparable  Ium  to  Uio 

^.  Speaker,  from  tho  New 
Pfbruary  24,  11)38; 


n1 


■CTMOtm  rARKpll 

Ttf  puMlnj  Hi  th*  rompnmuvpl 
fit    U\p  mllber  i)f  SI««yniour   Parlur 
1(1  ft    II  la  ft  public  trftgedjr     Th»  ! 
bi.  ihfpar    ritti  111  Afford  tint  Iivm  of 
R  i»(ti>   ItlmMfif  •<)  indiaprnMblfl  lu 
0  »  i>rtJr«  of  UndtT  ftevrftary  wiu 
»  rt    who   m   hu  f«rly    ihirilr*   wo 
ad  a>iir»c*<)Ua  a>y»iir-l<)nil  admini 
n.tuina  under  lh«  IMww  pUi> 

Parkier   Clllh«rt.   It   la   «aid    wm 
dilivriu  ■tiidcnt,  alim    aliy    and  p< 
T!mi  dmKTipiian  of  him  hvld  rlin 
nior*   nuiturt   y^ara   ht   rtm»ini«d 
p  aataavd    of    a normovia   rnt-rtfy.    a 
Ix-cumi*  pari  of  a  p#rt<inal  rharm 
li'triinciual  inieffUy   won  film  ihr 
chtnt  u>  linow  him  wall      Mr    ail 
ktu)wn  u>  th«  iruwal  public  that; 
tiJillilM    but  It  waa  thea*  Inlttr  w 
If  Tfmp^rt  among  thoa»  who  kne 
^lm     Thla  waa  iha  way  Mr   Oiltwr^ 
t  ocraaary    ha   avnidiKi   tha   public 
i!  aUuii€    for   anything   that    ■««'mr^ 
aiikf      Thla  waa  not  at  all  iMTaiiar 
lonrrally      tt  waa  almply  that  it 
ai  na«  (>r  valiim 

Bftfiy  and  brilliant  davalopmont 
ciuM*      A   prt>duct    of    thr   public 
I'-nduatiKl    from   high   irhooi   at    1 
r  n#ti^nth   year    a   Phi   Beta   Kap^ 
t  iva   b*«>n   th«   htgheat   honon 
fc"forf  or  line*     Thriw  yeara  latrr 
f  •ht-iol    Btimma  cum  laudr    and  in 
J'ljtgrra  whll*  working  in  thi»  la 
Thtmm  youthful  echolaaiic  achlav 
a    touch  of  ganlua      Y*»t   Mr    OH 
t  5t  fo  h«  ih#  (fwnlua  which  »o 

No  doubt  the  ancwiT  lny  largHy 
tiYf    frionda    haa    aald.    he 
It   waa  twcauae  he  waa  ablr  to 
that  h«  aviccfrded  In  becoming  noi 
ItiR  In  a  vaciium  hut  a  dorr  aa  v 
man    whoa*   Judgment    In    avjch   v 
i:urcp*an   flnanci-a.   and    monetary 
VI  bu  kn«w  bim  aa  aecund  to  uone 
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aiintRT 

youthful   i«np  iif  i^  iif  A   nuiti 

lllbert   u   HI'  rr    (h»n   u   prtv.i'c 

tttlon.  rup.'tiiilly  m  iimi'H  mn  !i 

miui  who  in  hU  lutr  twrnMn 
the  Treajiury  D«'prtnmpnl  ihiit 
rratru  in  orilrr  lo  rrimii   liiir. 

wiirld  acclaim  hv  hU  rxptit 
traliun  uf  ih«  truiwfcr  u(  repa- 

nown  at  mhoiil  rhicfly  n«  "■\ 
•araaed  of  fnornuni*   inrtu^trv  ' 

up  to  hla  la«t   UlneMM      In   ti  ■* 

M   alwaya   tha   dlllgriit.   Htudt-nl. 

rven    his    yovilhlul    iiutlilnn  r 

ich  coupled  with  hl«  thiimuiTh 
tlrvoled  frti'iuimup  of  fhi*i'  wt>o 
>«rt'a  achlevemcnta   were   brt'cr 

were  tha  mun  and  hit  potrn- 
ich  e«rn«'d  h:in  •uch  Dultt.unl- 
'  him  or  ciime  in  mntact    witU 

wUhad  It  to  be      Kxrept  whrn 

and  he  had  a  very  posit i\«i 

like    pvihiicity    for    publlrltv  i 

he  dlaltked   the   preaa  or   prople 

a  counter  to  hla  rather  aumeto 


(ye. 


arovad  to  b«  no  handicap  in  h'.« 

h«H)la   of    New    Jcrwv     he    *.\» 

He    finlahed   Rulgerw    in   hii 

a,   and   with   what    ar"   laid    to 

itowed   on   any   oth"r   gmdume 

he  emerged  from  Hnrvnrd  Law 

IBlfl  he  received  hU  M    A    fr<un 

office  of  Cravath  A  Hendernon 

nta  indicated  clearly  mare  ihnn 

i^rt    waa    to   ahow    that    hi«    wai 

la  intuitive  but  unntnblc 

In  the  fact  that,  a«  hi«  ^chf>ol- 

of    enormous    Industry 

hla  indvialry  to  bin  neiuua 

merely  a  brilliant  mind  op*T;i:- 

1  Kj  a  thinker    and    «l>ovp  '\ll    a 

oua    fleldii    its    F'ediral    ananccx 

theory    wu   regarded    bj    thuaa 


waa    {xmaMwied 

h*  ni 


a -I 


Commerce 


NV.  BARKLEY 

UCKY 

itHK  UNITED  STATES 
iay  of  Tuesday,  June  7) ,  I93i 


AN    OTTI-INE   or   THT   RECORD 
THE   BUREAU    OP    AIR    COMMgRCB 
DEPARTMENT    OF    CXJMMKRCK 


Mr    BARKLEY.     Mr 

roe  by  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
Rkix>rd  an  outline  of  the  recorc 
Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  while 
Comment,  as  follows: 


Tranafer  of  the  responslbUltlca 
to  the  new  CItU   Aeronautics 
Senate  bill  3845.  algned  by  the 
place  upon  completion  of  the  o 
agency     In  view  of  the  fact  that 
time  within  the  next  few  we^ks 
follow :ng   report   with   regard   to 
of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Ccmmerce  w 
Conuoercc: 


A!^T>    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF 
WHILE   A    UNIT   OF   THE 


President,  under  authority  granted 

preaent  for  insertion  In   the 

and  accomplishments  of  the 

a  unit  of  the  IDepartment  of 


3f  the  Bureau  of  AJr  Commerce 

Au  horlty.   under   the   provisions   of 

Prej  ident  on  June  23,  1938   will  take 

realization  and  establishment  cl  the 

this  translf-r  will  take  place  some 
Secretary  Rop»^r  today  made  the 

the  record  and  acc'implisihmenrs 
iile  a  unit  of  the  Department  cX 


:.^!  t!,r  -.vi  i.d  rful  sp,r;t   of  co- 

ti'iff  [i,'!«rit'n<M  "f  the  nurcnu 

I    J    M  inro«-  .lohn.suu    Assistiitit 

if   II ir   r  itiiiTV  ri-e,    uiidrr  who«o 

iiua  I'XiJiiiifion  work  U\\&  bfcn 


"Tho  provt,Mun*  Mf  SM.iitc  t>i;:  '1345  win  t'-rminnte  the  activity  of 

r»  clrvflopm.-nl  .lUd  rfuii-.^i'  i^  ":•''  '!•  -i'  l>p.irinu>nt  of  Commerce 
t»iv.  !:.\.-<  perform. 'd  ~  w-^' .c:'\.:.:  ^<  i  v\r  duriiiK'  the  most  dynnmlc 
p.«r;'^d  nf  tlfvrli  .piufiu  ^u;  f>  '  lv,l  aN.alinn  :,turt(d  Hi»  program  to- 
ward w.Tld  l<!i(liT  :!,!p  :n  1;>.'« 

•I  wish,  nitt  Mf    ill    'M   .[..Mk  In  W.y  llllT'■.'■^t  !(>r;n«  p.is.'ilble  of  tho 
r<  n-^ruMi' ;cvi''  pi'i'f  tum:  m    ■  f  ditv  . 
<prr,i';    n  t!,.it   !;  r-  '■*'.  .r  ir' 'Ti/rd  'in' 

K-pt'i  >.lllV    |i    tl'.li    ;i".,'  t.ilr-    ■:  ur    if   C' 
H   ct  '•IiU'V    of    rntimi-Trc     IM    ('!)  'IT'- 
rnpidiU-   ifiid  T^hil*   H.''   ■  : ,;.ii,l/,.>',  K-ii 
Ml  crTii-tl'.rly  .  x.\ '.'  '!  r   f.'.  >:il 

•'It  •Ivmld  t)t"  :i  11  ui"'  r  vriM'  «'»t;'<f  \ftion  •'>  :\'l  the  wnrKorw  In 
thii  itiiportiint  utr,'.  tV.-it  Mirir  r.  <  TiluuUrd  I'ndi'.'wor-*  hnvo  reaultud 
l!i'tu.'il!ittili'.'r,«  f  r    -Ml  r-Mi'rv  A  '■!(!  LMdrrnhip  In  tivlutinn 

Tbc  <ut,:i'  IJ  yi- it  l:;'''.iy  <>(  •...!' r-.  M'  n  by  Un'  Uuictui  of  Air 
C•\^\vx\<.r  l.:tN  '»■.:;  !',,arKi'(l  ^y  '!,<•  .iltiio  t  tniriwuUain  unfoldlnn 
iif  df.'-lrpmi  Ml  111  tn!'"',  .Mill  I'ttV  I'lii'v  tht'  rxti-n^ion  of  rcutcn, 
i\i;(l  ih.'  rifini:  VMl\im>'  if  i:;i  >  ,.m;,;'T  Mi;r|  i  xprctn  trufnr  r'\rtlculi\rly 
wlU  the  .1-v«'Hr  piTi'xl  iMid;:i«  wMli  tli-  tr<in*fi'i  uf  tlic  tirlivllle*  of 
tl.«'  Hv.rr.oi  t..  ,iii  ii;d  p'Ml  i;!  lifci'Mny  to  whul>  llii<  Conuresn  iiit- 
v^o-'d  II  rri'io.i'<l  !--!>  II  '^y'.•.<\<■■^  lii.K'  »>''  '■ut;,'.uulintf  111  th<<  hutory 
,,f     u;i   ,iviati.!i   ;i  .   Mi      I  i  if   oiMnt    rrin.ifkublr  prnnri'na 

■Til'  tiiodfTi  Iv  niuiiip'd  K  dcriil  Airwuy*  Hyxtcm  now  rmbrnces 
a.  N.iuoiiwui.'  twt'.i-  rk  ,,:  n.'uil',  J  umk)  n\ilr;v  minpurt'cl  with  2.0O0 
tu.li*»  l!i  ll'-'<!  .ni'.l  UI''ioo  ;i,  t  m:I  Tin  re  iut  ii.iw  inorr  thun  11, DOG 
P'-BHti-"  'Tupl'ivd  It.  ■.riitvl'  ;cd  iiltl.nr  Kcrvior,  (Mm|).irfd  with  l(<Ha 
Uiiin  .'00  IM  !;>i'l  .viid  '1  .ioo  111  lici.l 

'  Otn'  of  th>'  l)"»<t  vurd'tirk-t  uf  prnnn-i-.n  U  the  wfcty  rK'ord.  In 
l!ir  f.up  of  i.iiiriix'd  i.oiy.im  .ai<iu;iy  of  pliinm  and  incmued 
mlli-iw  fli'wn  'Hir  lom  !«  f  <f  \v.\\< -^  flown  per  fatiil  urcldciil  In 
f'h.dturd  uirl.nr  ipcni'i  i.-*  iisri  c  i-.cd  fr  iin  \  \(S1  iVXi  in  lOJV  to 
•lo/l  1U4  in  i!tn:i  vnd  in  u  Hl'J  liiu  m  tin'  Thu«  whilf  hunmn  In- 
({enuity  hi*«  nut  hrcn  aliip  tn  i-ntlrrly  flunlnalc  iiccidrntw.  yt-l  the 
phi-nuiifnul  iinpi M'lncnt  ii  a  ^rv.xi  tribuT  to  ilumr  whu  huve  »o 
fulthfu'lv  purxui'd  rr'ni-iiriii  ii.  tlir  n.ldx  uf  bnth  technology  imd 
humiin  iittlMidi"  uid  fnpuMiliMrs  Tlic  viiliii'  of  ulroruft  In  wrvico 
iiiiTi'iiB.'d  rmni  »t»  )0()(ioo  m  H»  i;<  to  |i!li  ftoo.ooo  in  1U.17,  while  whrd- 
ui.'<l  inori,  Il'W'ii  ;;..  i.'H'ir.l  Hum  ,,j,ii;u,4<)U  in  IUJ7  to  54.64^,546  m 
WXA  uiid  tn  7»1  \i\t(\  Kr*)  1!)    1;J  f;   ' 

Ki' .I'lU  >h''d  ;i;  I'lJ"  1!,  r  poiv  r  'o  the  urv-rnt  i\ppei\la  of  tha 
ih»-n  inf. nil  indui'rv  'hr  Hii.n'iiu  !>f  Air  Commerce  hii.i  developed 
Un  nrKuni/u'Un  i\nd  ptoicdUM-  yttr  by  yi-ur  to  ki«<'p  pact  with  th« 
nwi.'t  pn  urewe  ut  ii\,iit).  n  Mic  Harciiu  t  invrnloty  now  liu'ludfa 
ti  1  iTK''  foicf  .;f  '.kil!''d  prrtrjiiiri  u  Kr'dernl  ulrwl\y^  »y"*ti'in  nriirly 
'j:i  coo  nr.liT*  w.  rx'mt  'MTond  'o  n.mf  on  nirth,  iv  :«VHleni  of  reKU- 
IfttiiMi  *hi<  h  luw  tx'iMi  dpvr;,>pc(l  with  Mole  ihovight  of  maklnd 
puiwihU'  the  fuili »'  n;'''*-li  or  uvi.kiin  runipullblo  with  nafoiy; 
.1  '.y .Hi.  niat;/<'<i  p:<„(.oi;;r  f  r  '!.r  d  vr!,,pnii'nt  of  hrw  dovlrei 
necc'iHurv  to  inrrr..  .i-d  ^ifc;  ;ind  :i  lunv;  rnrord  of  nccompHnh- 
m.-nt  m  foN'min;  ii:r  ronwm  rrr  Tl^i'  indu'^try  over  which  it  haa 
had  (»viporvi>i(<n  dur.n>{  Hit'  pa.it.  12  yearn  now  mcttiiurcB  lla  wealth 
m  ni...:"r.i  <  >t  A^'l'^.i.  -i 

'hr  n'l'rnu  l-.a<<  funrMoncd  the  num- 
!vii   ;n(Ti':xed   neurlv  threefold.     The 
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,ir«  " 
;:iflu 


.rplanro  twi.-.  iiicrcu.Hcd   iipproxlmalrly  ft  times, 


••During 
Nt  of  tlrm.'t  in  Mv 
numbrr  of  lutT.'U'rt 
and  tl.c  nurn'-xr  ■.  :  ...ri.,7  o  pi.;,'  i.ts  .^rt  :i  mail.pUed  by  11,  Tho 
r)4,'i  N'VKliMi'  iMo.'K's  :  ;.  !  >;v  '  ;;(•  n'ir''iiu  in  1JJ7  hiid  (trown  to 
21  77(1  ,n  ls<i7  ,i;;  1  ■  i :  , ■,  '  i  7  ,• :  ire  ac-iv  Pariirularly  In  sched- 
uled iur  '  rH!v^pl  :  t.it  '!p.  ,\""  i-i  n',;:ara' ;■.  (>  f.LTurcn  noteworthy.  For 
rx.implr,  tOi'  ',n:a;  d.i..j  a-.i'rakif  !  o.iic,  I'.i.'An  idomos'lc  and  for- 
!,•:»;;;  e.xtcn.sit,.:^- ■  ,->:ar.-d  fr'.,n;  1 1  Bit!)  ;-  [J2>]  to  210  948  In  1937. 
T!ir  ;ini'nin'  'f  itv,-.  rTip  'o  f  i-r', 'i 'ic  rt  '.  r  "ArTvln.iT  m;\ll  Inrroa-ird 
from  •hreo-qu  iruT^  ,!f  n  m.il.nn  dollars  to  more  than  twenty-one 
m::ii'M;8  antui  il.v  Ij;  -.piir  ■,{  tsc  :inr.ivorahlc  economic  condltlona 
of  tiif  :,i.it,  ..(  warH  ,i',:.i:.  n  ;..i  .'\p,ii.(i,.(l  .^leuUily  en  ail  fronia. 
It   !i.i.-*  h'-rn     I'.c     f  ■!'.!•  f.",v  '::i:l';,' •  r  ,.-;i  s,   do  :-.o 

"Air  tr:ivi<l  biiM  bf<-i  t;-.i'  safiT  ■.-car  In'  \ear  Tht,'<  1.^  a  niatter  of 
re<-i)rd  The  in:[)ri>venii'n:  in  -.iifrrv  m  both  scheduled  nir  line  and 
nu.-icf iiunetAi.i  ipera-.  r..!t  ,»  rvidei-.t  ;n  the  Htallsllc»  on  f.ilftllt.le». 
T>ie  n'Mnt-ier  >  r  m..-.  ;'.,  .v  p,  •,.-  ra;al  ac(  id'-nt  m  scheduled  alr-llnc 
cpenit  <  n.x  inrre.i-ril  '.'■  :v.  \  tGT  H^'J  in  111'27  fo  almost  13  000,000  in 
1937  During  the  mutu-  p^rlrid  th<>  miles  flown  per  fatal  aceldrnl  in 
miwellanccu.^  nytnif  which  includes  experimental  exhibition,  train- 
ing, and  priv.i'.e   £l:,.n„'    increaai-U  fr-  n\  -!79,i;70  to  556.737.  while  at 

pa.sflcnger    fatall'y    In   mlscel- 
OOs)  768      An  important  fnctor 


intermediate  landing  fields. 
•  n  stT'.Ke  The  close  coopera- 
"pe-ii'crs  with  the  Bureau  and 
'  Bureau's  regulations  haa  been 


tl'.e    s.ime    *ln'.e    '!.e    !■;'.;'.•"<    f!  ^wn    j 

lanec\,i.-<  ftyinit  ro^e  fr'>m  2H,'>  174  ti 

In  the  inrrea.se  of  safety  Ii.l-s  bfen  the  a-^usLitance  rendered  by  the 

Bureau    lhrou>;h    itn    li^n^f*!    mr'Aa 

radio   aids    ,vnd    wea'hcr    inr   rrT..!' ; 

t;on  '■■?  'he  ;=i'"^'r'!-i'ed  a;r-*ra:i,<p<'r'. 

the  rcn.vrien't,  u;i  i.lxservance  ,.if  th. 

ano'her  factor 

'Suice  lUs  Jcrm.a'lon  'he  Bureau  h:..^  aided  and  actively  partlcl- 
pa*ed  In  'he  devel-^pment  of  clW.  nying  It  has  establl.shed  and 
maintained  the  hue;''  n"".vor>;  ,-»  airw>vvs,  with  Us  multitude  of  aids 
to  air  navigaticn  fn>;.it:'-'(i  :i-  :  ons'ant  research  to  Improve  these 
aids,  rt'Tliflfd  '.:.►'  <.-,,::,pt'-.  :..  v  uf  airmen  and  the  airworthiness  of 
air.'raft  thr',:;:.:^  u-  ::.••  .  ';;:*rv,  inspected  repairs  to  aircraft;  ap- 
prov«>ri  rMrr'-if-  '..pi;r  s'a'.:^':-,.s  and  fiytng  schools;  Investigated 
aircraft  arcirten-s    and  promultrated  and  enforced  air  regulations. 

"The  resai.atorv  fHi'.es  of  the  Bureau  were  necessary,  and  were 
web-omied  hv  -h.-  .:i-i;i--rv  and  by  the  public  alike.  The  companies 
wii.  n.d  r  j'l.  ition  because  It  set  reasonable  .standards  of  com- 
?''■*'■'■  '  !■  '  ^  men  and  machines,  thus  tending  to  eliminate 
unfair  m.pfi  ion  t>y  Irresponsible  operators  and  placing  the  en- 
tue  mUuMrv,   in  its  many  phases,  on   a  sound   foundation.     The 


public  welcomed  regulation,  for  It  waa  thtis  afTorded  proteetlon 
from  the  dangers  attending  the  tise  of  unalrworthy  airplanes  and 
unskilled  pilots.  Although  the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oommerce  were  limited  to  Interatate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, yet  the  public  and  the  operators  ihemaelves  reallwd  the 
advanuges  of  complying  with  the  regulations  even  in  intrastate 
conunerce  Many  of  the  States  passed  legislation  requiring  that 
aircraft  and  airmen  be  federally  licensed. 

"In  carrying  out  Its  promotional  duties,  the  Bureau  haa  con- 
tributed as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  development  of  civil  aero- 
nautics In  1026.  the  Bureau  took  over  from  the  Po«t  OfHce 
Dop"''tmont  a  little  over  2,000  miles  of  lighted  airways.  Now,  the 
py-deral  Airways  Syatem  embrace*  a  nearly  23.000-mile  Nation- 
wide network  of  aids  to  air  navigation,  AU  along  the  airways  are 
tho  Burf>au'B  air  navigation  facllltleB--b«aoon  llghU,  flaahlng  their 
welcome  .sutimls  and  nmrklug  the  airways  by  night;  emergency 
landing  fields,  for  day  and  night  uae;  radio  broadcast  station-* 
for  communlcaiinB  with  the  pilot  in  flight;  radio  range  »ta- 
tlona,  the  invisible  llghtho\ui«t  of  the  alrwayi.  enabling  the  pilot 
to  hold  his  coumr  evon  though  he  cjinnot  see  the  ground;  and 
nuUo  marker  beacons  Meteorological  Information,  dlnaemlnuted 
by  the  Btireau  of  Air  Commerce  In  conjunction  with  the  Weather 
Bureau,  haa  been  provided  for  the  airman.  This  weather  infor- 
mation is  distributed  by  the  Burwvu'a  polnt-to-jx)lnt  radio  ata- 
tlona  and  by  the  85,000  nillee  of  Bureau  operated  teletypewriter 

circuits.  .        .  ^     ..  ,  ,.. 

Tlie  Bureau  has  been  concerned  not  only  with  the  regulation 
and  promotion  of  civil  aeronautlca  in  the  United  Btatea,  but  also 
with   Amerlcivn  foreign   oiMratlons      American   air-tranaport  com- 

ganien  now  operate  achrduled  service  from  the  United  Btatea  to 
annda  to  Central  and  Bouih  America  and  the  countrloa  of  the 
Curlbbean.  to  Bermuda,  and  arroaa  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii  and  the 
Orient.  After  protracted  negoliallons.  a  reciprocal  a«re#mcnt  haw 
been  made  to  establish  an  air  route  and  aervloe  between  the 
TJnIled  Htttt*a  and  Burope,  this  Iruit  connecting  link  in  round-the- 
world  air  commerce  to  be  Iniiugvirnted  In  the  Fall  of  thla  year, 

"The  Bureau  Ima  been  Instrumental  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  such  aervlcea  It  haa  been  repreaented  at  au  Inter-Amerlcan 
Twhnlral  Aviation  Conference,  at  Lima.  Peru,  last  year,  at  the 
International  Tele-Communlcntlonti  Conference  at  Cairo.  Egypt. 
rocenUy  Ciincludod.  and  at  other  Uitenmtlonal  coiuJavea 

"Tlie  Bureau  haa  been  directly  Instrumental  In  eflectlng  the 
agreementa  providing  for  air  navigation  between  the  UiUl«d  BUtow 
and  foreign  countries,  and  the  validation  of  airworthlneae  oer- 
tiflcntes  which  enablea  manufactiu^ra  of  the  United  States  to 
merchandlee  aircraft  and  equipment  in  foreign  countries  It  hwj 
nlno  been  instrumental  In  arranging  for  the  validation  of  United 
States  pilots'  ceruflcalcs  in  other  counlrlas  on  a  reciprocal  haul* 
In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Air  Oommeircc  haa  eought  to  fore- 
see the  needs  of  the  liulustry.  to  extend  the  field  of  technical 
knowledi^,  and  to  make  new  and  Improved  devices  and  methods 
available  An  example  of  the  latter  contribution  is  the  recent 
rail  for  bids  Issued  by  the  Bureau  for  the  construction  of  a 
complete  instrument-landing  system.  Incorporating  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  several  systenvi  so  far  developed.  For  years  the  prob- 
lem of  landing  airplanes  'blind'  In  the  face  of  low  ceilings  and 
vlHihility  has  been  a  serious  draw-back  to  scheduled  air  trans- 
poritttlon.  and  this  system  should  go  a  long  way  toward  the  flmU 
solution  of  the  problem. 

•■a<TU)UH  accidents  occurring  In  scheduled  alr-llne  operations  were 
inrestigated  In  hearings  open  to  the  public,  Offlclal  reports  of 
the  facts  and  clrcumstancea  surrounding  these  acldents,  together 
with  findings  as  to  probable  cause,  were  prepared  and  given  wide 
circulation.  lietalled  statutlcal  analyses  as  to  the  nature  and 
caunes  of  all  accidents  have  been  prepared  and  made  public. 

•Tlie   work   that  the   Bureau   has   done,   and    the   helpful   spirit 
with   which    It   waa   accompliahed,   will    continue   under   the    new 
authority  for  the  still  further  development  of  this  ever-growing 
and   vital    American    Inatltutlon — civil   aeronautlca." 
Summary  of  proffrcsa  of  civil  aeronviutics 
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William  Patrick  Conncry,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

Uf    MASHACHUgKrra 

Wednesday.  April  20.  193B 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  aervice  of  Hon   WauAM  Patitck 
CoNNCTY  Jr    lute  a  Repreaeutatlve  of  the  State  of  MaawichUMlU 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  BpeaJcer,  tho  sudden  and 
untimely  death  of  our  beloved  ooUeafue  Billy  Cowkmy  on 
June  15,  1937,  cftfne  rs  a  irrcat  shock  to  all  who  had  known 
him.  To  those  who  had  known  him  well  and  who  had 
Rhared  hl^  fricndi*hlp  death  carried  with  It  a  sense  of  deepest 
personal  los.s, 

Though  taken  In  the  prime  of  life  he  had  achieved  a  long 
and  unself\&h  record  of  service  to  State  and  Nation.  Enlist- 
ing In  (ho  World  War  with  the  Yankee  Dl vision  he  had 
served  for  19  months  In  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
aa  color  sergeant  for  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment 
of  Infantry.  Elected  to  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  from  the 
Seventh  ConRrcsslonal  District  of  Massachusetts  in  1923.  he 
was  destined  to  serve  his  people  for  14  consecutive  years, 
at  one  Umc  receiving  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
nominations,  and  to  become  chuirman  of  the  important  and 
powerful  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  House. 

He  never  forgot  his  comrades  of  the  World  War.  He 
never  forgot  the  millions  of  workers  in  America.  They  will 
not  forget  him. 

Billy  Connery  had  ability.  He  was  always  colorful.  He 
was  a  crusader.  He  made  the  day  brighter  with  his  gayety. 
But  above  all  he  had  the  secret  of  friendship.  Nothing 
that  he  could  do  was  too  much  to  do  for  a  friend,  and  he 
had  thousands  of  them. 

The  throngs  lining  the  streets  of  his  native  city  of  Lynn 
on  the  beautiful  day  In  June  when  he  waa  laid  at  rest,  the 
tears  In  the  eyes  of  those  In  the  humblest  walks  of  Ufe, 
gathered  to  pay  their  last  respects.  palnt«d  In  unforgetaWe 
terms  a  picture  of  the  place  which  he  held  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (levialative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  19S8 
Mr.  PHILLIPS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
renmrks  in  the  Congrsssiowal  R«cord,  I  submit  herewith  a 


I'  ! 


« 


3144 


app:^ndix  to  the  congressional  record 


I 


lettpr  which  I  wrote  to  Judge 
Street,  Stamford,  Conn.,  listing 
the  second  and  third  sessions  o 


William  A.  Kelly.  1  Atlantic 
4iy  legislative  activities  during 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress: 
Washington,  D  C  .  Jum  12,  1938 


and 


und 
tlie 


wi  lekly 


Ue 


linking 
bring 


Judj^r  WiiiiAJf  A    KxLLt, 

1  AilanUc  Street.  Stamford 
Mt  DiAi  jT-DGi  KiiXT .  On  August 
Iri?  rr.y  acilvitjpii  during  the  first 
greKH    ihen  about  to  cl.)««.     In  res 
of  rt^eul  dat#  aaking  me  for  a  brief 
t;pa  diiring  the  second  and  third 
gresn     I     take    pleasure     In    Ilatlnj 
v!  hrt  nolo«?lcaJ  order  aa  they  occurre^ 

November   17.   1937;    Introduced 
the  establlrnhment  oX  fair  labor 
afjecting   interstate   or  foreign 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

This  measure,  a  wage-hour  bill. 
week  nt  40  hours  with  minimum 
The  propo«U  also  provides  fc3r  an 
week  in  periods  of  emergency 

November   18.   1937     In  a  5-m 
Representative*  asked  for  perfcctli^g 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  safeguard 
uals  in  indiistry,  both  employee 
November  18.  1937:  Inserted  In 
Rktosd  an  explanation  of  my 

November  29    1937     During  the 

gated  Chairman  Jones,  who  had  c 

of  the  House  concerning  various  - 

December  3.  1937     Participated 

farm  bill. 

December  8.  1937  In  a  brief 
prop)o»ed  farm  legislation, 

December    9.    1937:  Spoke    In 
rather  than  of  scarcity  as  propcwiejcl 
Held  that  our  system  of 

December  10.  1937;   Voted  agaln4t 
De«-ember  15.  1937:   During  the 
submitted  amendment  cutting 
and  raising  the  hourly  rate  of  pay 
63  S    cenis      Predicted  a  30-hour 
December  17.  1937:   Voted  for 
January  7.  1938:   Cited  the 
"serious  Incident  "■ 

January   10.   193«;  Voted  to 
prop<»al  to  the  floor  of  the  Housi! 
cujwlon      fttplalned  this  vote  to 
the  measvire  Itself 

January  10.  193«:   Succeasfully 
appropriation  bill   to  provide  for 
enrollee  of  the  Civilian  Conservatl 
member  of  the  Military 
fusion. 

January  11.  1938:   Objected  to 
prlatlons   to   the   Chief   Executive 
lota  of  the  power  vested  In 
stltutlon  and  Included  In  Its  rlgh^ 

January  11  1938;  Inserted  In  t 
RxroRD  an  excellent  article  on 
Wh-Uam  M    CrraoN.  of  Connectlctt 

January  12.  1938:   Spoke  agalns  , 
tlsmg    coming    from    quack 
quack  medical  treatments. 

January    15.    1938:   Deplored 
directed  against  the  President  of 
advertisement  of  radio  tubes 
on  the  subject  In  the  Appendix 

January     17,     1938: 
postal    employees    for    Inventions 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

January  19.  1938:  Protested 
Germany.  Wired  the  President 
referred  to  Secretary  ot  State 

January  20.   1938:   During  debase 
ure.  held  It  unfair  to  graduate 
out  giving  them  a  comm! 
by    contemplated    reduction    in 
offl'-ers  of  the  Navy. 

January  21.   1938:    Ai^in 
to  Germany      Urged   Members  of 
voice   Blmllar   objections   to 
Control  BcMUtl.  namely:  The 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Secretary  of  Conunerce. 

January    21.    1038:    Questioned 
national  peace  with  nations  tha< 

January  81.  1938:   Offered  an 
permitting   employment  of 
of  the  District  of  Columbia      St 
staff  needed  to  protect  the  rlghtf 
unfair  practices  of  public  utility 
January   31.   1938:    Inserted   In 
■zoMAi.   Racoao   addraae   I 


Cqnn 

20.  1937.  I  wrote  you  concern- 
session  of  the  Seventy-flltb  Con- 
pjnae  to  your  thouchtful  Inquiry 
rteume  of  my  It-gisiative  activi- 
sfisslons  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
these    subsequent    events    in 

H    R    8406    a  bill  to  provide   for 
gtjindards  In  employments  in  and 
conimerce,  and  for  other  purposes 
Labpr. 

provides  for  a  maximum  work- 
pay  Qxpd  at  35  cents  per  hour 
additional  8  hours  of  work  per 

Incite  address  before  the  Hou.se  of 
amendments  to  the  Na'ional 
protect  the  rights  of  mdlvid- 
emplcyer  alike 

Appendix  of  the  Congkebsionai, 

substitute  wage-ho<.ir  bill,  H    R    8406 

debate  on  the  farm  bill  lnt»'rro- 

targe  of  the  measure  on  the  floor 

Islons  of  the  bill 

further  in  the  discussion  of  the 


B  >eecta  questioned  wisdom  of  the 


f  IV 


or    of    an    economy    of    plenty 
by  the  pending  farm  measure 
I  is  faulty, 
the  farm  bUl. 
discussion  of  the  wage-hour  bill 
work   hours  from  40  to  30 
from  a  minimum  of  40  cents  to 
irorkweek  in  industry.       , 
wage-hour  bill  ' 

of  the  Fa-nay  by  Japan  as  a 


Establishment 


doctcrs 


Recommer  ded 


iSBion — I  llscuss 


protested 


War 


the   Ludlow   war   referendum 

of  Representatives  for  full  dls- 

ilembers  cf  Congress  as  1  oppose 


amended  the  Independi'nt  offices 
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National    Rivers    anl    Harbor"    '".irr^'-p?!    ! 
at    the    May-flower    Hotel     W  ..shin.^'Tcm     D 
21.    1938 

Ffbruarv  16  1P:^«  Vo'cpd  objection  to  a  proposed  amendment 
to  'he  rplief  aporopiiation  bill  It.iiltlng  W  P  A  bullcl;ns:  projects 
to  125  OOO  Cited  reasons  why  this  proptjsal  was  inadvisable  and 
unpractical 

M;irch  9  1938  Spoke  and  voted  apra'.nst  discriminatory  "third 
haslcof   'ax   on   closely   held    -^rr-nraM  •n.-; 

March  10  1938  Voiced  •  f  --  ■'  ri^  t'  and  voted  against  the 
Boiand  amendment  proposing  a  tax  of  i  cent  per  gallon  on 
fuel  oil, 

March  10.  I03.S  Rrnorted  f-^r  Niv\l  .-XfTHirs  Committee  H.  R. 
6936,  a  rrlvatp  hill  for  the  rcMrf  cf  J(:s»':;h  MrDonnrll,  a  younc  man 
who  entered  the  service  of  'he  United  States  Navy  under  age  dur- 
ing the  per:-:d  c.t  the  World  W.ir 

March  16,  ly3H  Particmated  actlvelv  In  dohate  nn  naval  authorl- 
zatiC'n  bill  Sd<  ke  m  favor  of  th.>  $3.ri00,00n  appropriation  item 
for  a  lichter-than-alr  program  Delivered  a  .5-minute  address  in 
Ron.:Tal  .supp'Tt  of  the  bill  Stated  that  I  favor  a  policy  of  off- 
shc:re,  not  on -.shore,  defense 

March  17  1938  In  further  di.'cu.'^.sion  of  the  naval  authorization 
bill  inserted  in  the  Co. vGREs.s:nN.M  Record  a  t;ible  showmc  com- 
parable lengths  r,f  coa.st  lines  the  United  States  and  another  world 
power  might  be  called  upon  to  defend.  In  colloquy  with  a  member 
of  'hf  cppopiti'.n  pcin't^d  ■  •;'  'li.\*  .Mr  Oiorn  Martin,  of  Baltimore, 
noted  airplane  designer  and  buiider    favored  the  bill. 

M-irch  18,  1938,  Further  m  di,scus.sion  of  the  naval  authorization 
bill,  disclaimed  notion  that  our  Navy  would  be  u.-^d  to  police  the 
world"  quotfd  remark..-?  of  S^-rvtary  Hull  m  this  regard 

March  18  1938  Favored  buildiiik!  of  authorized  vesocls  in  both 
Gnvprnment  and  privately  o-^^-ried  shipvards. 

March  18.  1938  In.sertod  m  the  Apprndix  of  the  Concressionai. 
REtoRD  mv  correspcndenc  with  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  favoring 
passage  of  H,  K  yo47,  a  bill  to  investigate  and  control  venereal 
disea-scs 

March  23  193S  In  ^pt-ech  to  Members  of  C-oneress  warned  Hitler 
to  keep  his  hands  off  of  South  America  Cited  dissemination  of 
German  propaeanda  in  Brazil  L'rge<l  adherence  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine 

M.">rch  29  19''8  nff.T'^d  nn  amendment  t^  the  War  Department 
appr-oprifttlcn  bill  callmc  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  to 
strT.e^hen  our  eastern  soahoard  cna.st-lire  defenses  Pointed  out 
that  lur  defrrL«:e  ajain's''  at'ark  along  L<ing  Island  Scrund  and  in 
New  Y^rk  Harbor  :s  practic.^Ily  n'.l  at  the  present  time. 

March  29  1938  Renewed  protest  aramst  the  exportation  of 
helium  tc  Germanv 

Mar'-h  29  1938  In.sert-d  in  'he  .Appendix  of  the  Congres.'^tonal 
Retord  my  teletirani  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  dated 
March  23    1938    protesting  Hitler*  diplomatic  invasion  of  Brazil. 

March  30  1938  Cited  reas'^n*  why  Germany  should  not  be  given 
helium  Urtjed  Members  of  Coneres-s  to  make  known  their  views  on 
the  subject  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interi.r  H.irold  L    Ickes 

April  13,  1938  oaered  amendment  to  the  asriculture  appro- 
pration  bill  Increa-sin^  Item  of  appropriation  to  eradicate  the 
Japanese  beetle  and  thu."^  prwtect  our  farm  crops  In  certain  areas 
of  the  country 

April  13  1938  In  further  dlscus"--i  n  f  *he  atr-i'-ulture  appropri- 
ation bill  urB:ed  an  adequate  appropr...: ;  'ii  to  eradicate  the  dread 
Dutch  elm  tree  disea.sc 

.\prll  13  1938  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  correspondence  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Co  pro- 
testmK  apanst  allowing  the  Japanese  .\nihassador  to  speak  over  the 
radi  ;-  without  the  s.inction  cf  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Secre'ary  of  State 

April  19  1938:  Reported  for  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  H  R. 
9611,  a  bill  to  permit  sales  of  surplus  scrap  materials  of  the  Navy 
to  certain  institu'ions  of  lejiming:  al.so  repcrtod  for  the  committee 
H,  R  9SC1  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  retirement,  rank,  nnd  pay  of 
Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations.  Chiefs  of  Bureau  cf  the  Nav>'  Depart - 
n  ent  th?  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the  Navy  and  the  Major 
General  Commandants  of  the  Marine  Corps, 

April  26  1938  Introduced  H  R  lft414,  a  bill  to  lecalize  national 
lotteries  In  a  statement  issued  s'nuiltanenus  with  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  'hitf  proposed  measure  I  called  attention  to  the  va.<;t  amount 
of  money  wp  were  losing  In  not  permitting  lotteries  legally  to 
function  in  the  United  States, 

May  2,  193,3  Introduced  H.  R.  10492.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
estabii.'^hment  of  fair  labor  standards  in  employments  in  and  affect- 
ini:;  interstate  cr  foreign  commerce  This  mea.sure  provides  for  a 
30-hour  m.aximum  workweek  In  industry,  with  pay  at  not  les,s  than 
53 't  cents  per  hour  Various  exem.ptions  In  cla.-.'^lfications  of  work 
are  listed  and  the  proposal  Is  consistent  with  my  previous  efforts 
of  December  15,  1937  to  amend  the  wace  and  hour  measure  then 
under  dt.>cu.sj!on 

May  6,  1938:  In  a  40-second  addre&?  contlnu>:^d  and  reiterated 
my  opposition  to  the  exportation  of  helium  to  Germanv 

May  6.  1938  Was  the  ninth  M.  niNr  of  Con^res.s  to  sign  petition 
relea-intj  the  wage-hour  bill  from  the  Rules  Committee;  218  signa- 
tures- a  majority  of  the  House  of  R.presentatives — were  obtained 
wlthm  2  hours'  time  and  the  measure  cleared  for  legislative  action. 
May  11,  1938  Read  into  the  Congres.«;ion\l  Record  an  article  by 
Arthur  Bj-ock  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  11,  giving  the  writer's 
views  of  the  military  value  of  helium.  Mi.  Krock  generously  quoted 
me  m  his  article. 
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May  12,  1938:  Opposed  amendment  to  relief  bill  prohibiting 
aliens  the  right  to  work  on  Government  projects.  Cited  hard- 
Bhlps  which  would  ensue  with  the  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

May  12  1938:  Opposed  a  provision  In  the  pending  relief  bill 
denying  a  man  or  woman  or   relief  the  right  to  run  for  public 

office 

May  19    1938:  In  discussion  of  the  flood-control  bill  cited  unfair 
practices  cf  many  of  the  public-utility  companies  in  New  England. 
May  19,  1938     Read  into  the  Congressional  Record  a  truly  Im- 
posing list  of  inventions  credited  to  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Commemorated  the  great  dark  day  which  fell  on  May  19.  1780. 
by  speaking  on  the  virtues  of  Abraham  Davenport,  Stamford's 
representative  in  the  State  legislature  at  this  period.  On  this  day 
the  northern  States  In  America  were  wrapped  In  a  dense  black  at- 
mosphere for  15  hours.  Herds  retired  to  their  stalls,  the  fowls  to 
their  roosts,  and  the  birds  sang  their  evening  songs  at  noonday. 
Science  unable  to  account  for  this  mysterious  phenomena.  Her- 
schel  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  astronomer,  said  "the  dark 
day  in  northern  America  was  one  of  those  wonderful  phenomena 
of"  nature  which  will  always  be  read  of  with  interest  but  which 
phiRv>ophy  is  at  a  loss  to  explain." 

Read    John    Greenleaf    Whittier's    peom    "Abraham    Davenport 
Iflud.ng  the  sturdy  virtues  of  this  noted  citizen  of  our  community 
and  his  sensible  deportment  on  this  occasion. 

May  19  1938;  Suggested  the  building  of  flood-control  dams  high 
eno\igh  potentially  to  permit  the  generation  of  electrical  energy, 

Mpy  24  1938:  Introduced  amendments  to  the  pending  wage- 
hour  bill  raising  hourly  rate  of  pay  to  a  minimum  of  53  V,  cents 
and  reducing  weekly  work  hours  to  a  maximum  of  30. 

May  25  1938:  Suggested  acquisition  of  dirigibles  from  Germany 
In  exchange  for  some  of  our  excess  farm  crops,  such  as  wheat, 
corn  or  cotton  "Wrote  letters  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  under  date  of  May  23  advising 
of  a  conference  with  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener  on  this  subject  and  recom- 
mending the  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  suggestion 

Mav  31  1938'  Delivered  5-minute  address  exposing  quack  ad- 
vertising alleging  "cures"  for  cancer.  Produced  letters  received  on 
the  subject  reading  extracts  therefrom  Into  the  Congressional 
Record.  Suggested  legislation  to  put  a  stop  to  this  false  and  mis- 
leading practice  _^,        . 

June  1  1938:  Turned  over  advertising  matter  purporting  to  cure 
cancer  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  Investigation.  Also 
^armshed  related  data  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  for  investigation. 

June  1  1938'  Introduced  H.  R.  10800.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  planetarium  as  a  memorial  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Also  introduced  H.  R.  10799.  a  bill  making  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  plan.  In  a  public  state- 
ment issued  simultaneous  with  the  Introduction  of  these  measures 
I  pointed  out  the  appropriateness  of  this  educational  tribute  In 
stone    or   marble    to   the   man   who   drafted,   as   follows,   his   own 

^^••He're  was  burled  Thomas  Jefferson— author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious 
freedom,  and  the  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia," 

June  3  1938:  Called  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  to  possible 
IrreKUlarities  In  matter  of  leases  on  our  naval  oU  reserves  in  Kern 
County.  Calif,,  and  read  Into  the  Record  my  letter  to  the  President 
of  theUnited  States  on  June  3  on  the  subject. 

June  3,  1938:  Delivered  5-minute  address  favoring  extension  of 
slum  clearance  and  low-cost  housing  activities  nationally.  Spoke 
of  success  of  our  Fairfield  Court.  Stamford.  Conn,,  project,  one  of  the 
original  51  demonstration  projects  In  the  United  States. 

June  8,  1938:  Recommended  the  construction  of  one  test  dirigible. 
Cited  the  probabilities  of  its  military  and  commerlcal  value, 

June  8,  1938;  Urged  Congress  to  erect  a  planetarium  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  „  ,      ^  .»*      o    oo,n 

June  10  1938;  Reported  for  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  S.  3810, 
a  bill  to  "extend  to  Chief  Quartermaster  Clerk  David  C.  Buscall 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  retired,  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
May  7.  1932,  providing  highest  World  War  rank  to  retired  warrant 

officers.  -     .      ^ 

June  11  1938:  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  news  article  by  Martha  Strayer,  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  correspondence,  including  a  petition,  favoring  my  bill 
proposing  the  erection  of  a  planetarium  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

June  14  1938:  Speaklns;  under  time  allotted  by  the  committee, 
urged  the  passage  of  the  flood-control  bill,  with  the  peoples  power 
rights  protected  under  guarantee  of  United  States  Government  own- 
ership of  dam  sites. 

June  14,  1938:  Spoke  against  the  acquisition  of  the  proposed 
Camp  Springs  Airport  site.  Called  attention  to  what,  in  my 
opinion  presents  one  of  the  most  contemptible  land  grabs  that 
I  have  seen  since  I  became  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 

♦  Q  fr  i  VPS 

June  15,  1938:  Coneressman  J.  Joseph  SMrrn.  of  Connecticut, 
in  hi.s  extension  of  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  commended  mv  proposal  to  acquire  the  land  for  the  pro- 
po.'^ed  Camp  Springs  Airport  site  by  condemnation,  rather  than  by 
purchase  „  , 

Jure  15,  1938:  Voted  to  extend  for  an  additional  3  years  low 
rates  of  interest  on  Federal  Land  Bank  loans, 

Jun"    15     1938;   Introduced   H    R     10919.    a   bill   to   prevent   the 
retroactive   application   of   any   Federal   tax   on   employees  of   the 
State  and   their  sulxllvisions. 
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Measure  closely  parallels  Senator  LonergaWs  bill,  S.  4128.  Intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  Hon.  Charles  J.  McLaughllr-.  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Legislation  believed  neces- 
sary because  of  an  adverse  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Helvering  v,  Grrhardt. 

June  16,  1938;  Objected  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1131.  a  naval 
oil  reserve  measure.  Being  assured  that  the  United  States  Senate 
would  not  disturb  amendments  to  the  bill  safeguarding  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  Government,  I  withdrew  my  objection  and 
the  bill  passed. 

June  16,  1938:  In  discussing  deficiency  bill  conference  report 
pointed  out  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Charles 
Edison  favored  the  construction  of  a  test  dirigible. 

June  16.  1938:  In  the  closing  moments  of  Congress  recited  a 
poem  dedicated  to  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 

Further  and  in  summation.  I  am  on  record  as  supporting  the 
following  measures  of  major  Importance: 

Voted  for  full  discussion  of  the  Ludlow  war  referendum  pro- 
posal, although  in  opposition  to  the  bill  Itself. 

Voted  for  additional  appropriation  for  relief  purposes  for  193a 

Voted   to   continue   the   acUvltles   of   the   Civilian   Conserratloa 

Corps. 

Voted  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  air  commerce  and  air  Uavel  and  to 
establish  safety  standards.  

Voted  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from  Its  consideration 
of  the  wage-hour  bill,  thus  bringing  the  measure  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  legislative  action. 

Voted  for  the  wage-hour  bill. 

Voted  for  the  relief  and  recovery  bill. 

Voted  to  extend  low  interest  rates  on  Federal  farm  loans  for  an 
additional  2  years. 

Voted  for  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  bill. 

Voted  for  Federal  aid  to  highways. 

Voted  for  the  pure  food  and  drug  bill. 

Voted  for  the  naval  authorization  bill  as  a  needed  measure  « 
national  defense.  

Voted  for  the  Ramspeck  bill  to  place  postmasters  In  nrst-, 
second-,  and  third-class  offices  under  civil  service. 

Voted  for  bill  extending  powers  of  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Voted  for  liberalizing  amendments  to  the  act  creating  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  for  home  modernization,  improvement, 
and  construction.  . 

Voted  for  bill  providing  unrestricted  loans  to  States  and  industry 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Voted   for   bill   prohibiting    interstate   Uansportatlon  of    strike- 

bi*6&)c€^rs 

Voted  for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  Investigate  mcnopoUea. 

Voted  for  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938. 

As  indicated  In  the  forgoing,  I  voted  against: 

The  farm  bill. 

The  reorganization  bill. 

Discriminatory  tax  against  closely  held  corporations. 
'       In  designating  appointees  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  I  called 
for  a  competitive  civil-service  examination  and  made  my  appoint- 
ments strictly  on  the  basis  of  ratings  attained  by  these  young  men 
under  examination. 

On  Friday  June  3,  I  issued  a  public  statement  announcing  .my 
candidacy  for  reelection  to  Congress.  It  was  my  privilege  to  sUte 
or  this  occasion  that  I  believed  that  because  of  the  fact  that  It 
takes  some  time  to  get  the  "feel  of  the  ropes"  in  Waahington  to  use 
a  sailing  expression,  my  usefulness  to  my  dUtrlct  would,  I  believe, 
be  greater  and  my  work  for  my  district  more  effective  during  a 
second  term  than  during  a  first  term. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose,  If  given  the  opportunity  again  to  serve, 
to  devote  my  time  and  energies  to  the  service  of  my  people,  to  the 
end  that  they  have  an  honest,  progressive,  responsive  Government 
which  will  serve  them  without  fear  or  favor,  which  will  not  allow 
the  political  money  changer  In  the  governmental  temple,  which  win 
honestly  and  fearlessly  serve  the  best  Interests  of  all  of  the  people 
rather  than  any  special  group,  and  which  Government  wUl  help  take 
us  out  of  the  serious  industrial  situation  In  which  we  now  flnfl 

ourselves.  - 

With  assurances  cf  my  personal  esteem  and  appreciating  the  deep 
Interest  of  the  people  of  my  congressional  district  In  my  work  hen. 

Very  sincerely,  „  ,^  , 

Alfred  N,  PHn.T.TPg.  Jr. 


Agricultural  Benefits  to  the  Eighth  District  of 
California  Under  the  Present  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  Jujie  14).  1938 
Mr.  McGRATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people,  and 
especially  those  ol  the  Eighth  District  of  California,  have 
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every  right  to  face  life  with 
their  present,  and  fa:th  .'n 
abundance  of  natural  resource^ 
citizenry,  and  to  a  full 
sympathetic,  and  determined 
This  district,  composed  of 
B*'nito.  San  Matw.  Santa  C 
mshed  by  divme  Providence 
men  to  work.  play,  and  think 
tlons.     The  protected  location^ 
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Monterey  Bay.  and.  while  they 
the  great  sea-food  packing 
and  prunes,  together  with 
and  tomatoes,  alfalfa  and 
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great  metropolitan  center  of 
transcontinental  railhead  at 
natural  harbors  of  San 
the  district  and  guarantee 
The  100,000  acres  of  almost 

on  the  west  side  of  San 

to  deep  water  are  an  un 

nomic   growth.      The  natural 

Mountains,  the  majesty  of 

the  unique  beauty  of  the 

of  our  perfect  b«BM:hes 

borders,  while  the  cooling 

world  yearn  to  remain  as 

public-school  system,  together 

Oons  of  higher 

versities.  St.  Patrick's  Se 

legt' — enable  our  yoimg  men 

for  the  complicated  and  exac^ 

at  the  same  time  to  remain 

transportation,  agriculture, 

advantage  unite  to  make  us 

finest  home  areas  in  the  world 

However,  we  are  subject  to 
mar  national  and  world 
takes  and  blunders,  the 
the  part  of  our  national 
markets.    Insecure    banks. 
human  chaos. 

We  of  the  Eighth  District  ^re  suffering  the  full  measure 
of  these  calamities  In  the  si  (ring  of   1933.    The  utter  In- 
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capacity  of  the  preceding  12 


with  the  childish  dreams  of 
blind  faith  in  the  tnfalllbiltty 
trated  wealth,  had  reduced  ui 


can  administrations.    Smoot. 


a  common  lot.    Worst  of  all 


In  their  past,  security  In 
futiire.    This  is  due  to  an 
to  an  able  and  courageous 
at  the  hands  of  a  wise, 
Pi-esldent  and  Congress. 
Ive  counties — ^Monterey.  San 
and  Santa  Cruz — was  fur- 
a  climate  which  enables 
under  nearly  perfect  condi- 
and  the  fertile  soils  of  the 
Clara  Valleys  give  us  one 
the  world.     Tlie  almost  in- 
i)f  the  Pacific  coast  sweep  into 
feed  the  Nation,  they  create 
Apples,  apricots,  peas, 
ailtichokes.  beans,  sugar  beets, 
and  butter  and  milk  flow 
orchards  and  ranches.     The 
Pranclsco  and  Oakland,  the 
Oakland,  and  the  wonderful 
Bay  are  practically  within 
to  the  markets  of  the  world, 
i^ndeveloped  commercial  lands 
Bay  inunediately  adjacent 
asset  for  our  future  eco- 
beauties  of   the  Santa   Cruz 
redwoods  of  the  Big  Basin. 
Peninsula,  and  the  luxury 
attract  millions  within  our 
of  ocean  and  bay  make  the 
residents.      Our  fine 
with  our  truly  great  institu- 
and  Santa  Clara  Unl- 
and  San  Jose  State  Col- 
women  to  equip  themselves 
ng  duties  of  modem  life  and 
home.    Commerce,  industry, 
educaticm,  culture,  and  natural 
pr  >ud  to  be  citiaens  of  one  of  the 


the  influences  which  make  or 

and  prosperity.    The  mis- 

and  failures  to  act  on 

take  their  toll  in  cninibling 

uilemployment,    and    a    general 


peace 

Indlff  erences 
leaders 


long  years  of  Harding's  Ohio 


gang  with  its  braaen  debaudiery  of  our  public  o£Bclals  and 
Its  criminal  raids  upon  our  rational  resources;  of  Coolidge 
With  the  cold,  smug  complacency  and  the  blind  indifference 
to  the  gathering  storms  of  financial  disaster;  and  of  Hoover 


I  returning  prosperity  and  its 
of  the  sacred  idols  of  concer- 
to disaster  and  despair.    Our 


foreign  markets  had  disappe  ired  under  the  tidal  wave  of 
revenge  tariffs  in  answer  to  t  le  isolation  policy  of  Republi- 


Hawley.  and  Grundy  all  but 


ruined  our  prune  industry,  diied  fruit  could  find  no  outlet. 
our  canned  fruit  and  vegetab  es  were  thrown  back  into  tht^ 
domestic  market,  the  vicious  a  plral  of  disaster  had  developed 
Into  a  tall  si^n.  and  cloaed  f  ictories.  mortgage  foreclosures 
on  home  and  farm  alike,  lost  jobs  and  starvation  had  become 


our  people  had  lost  farh  in 


their  leaders  and  in  themsehes.  The  Democratic  adminis- 
tration stopped  the  downwaid  trend  of  agricultural  prices 
and  as  a  result  of  the  Agricult  jral  Adjustment  Act,  the  Fami 
Credit  Corporation  AcU  and  lie  Soil  Conservation  Act.  Rgri- 


cultural  Income 


raised  ;  rom  $4,328,000,000  in  1932   to 


$8,521,000,000  in  1937.  and  In 


surphjscs  that  we  have  know  i,  there  Is  every  prospect  that 
the  fanners  Inoome  in  1938  w  U  be  nearly  $8,000,000,000.  1 1 
otimr  wards,  (be  tanners  oX  t  m  United  States  in  the  5  years 


the  face  of  the  greatest  world 


1933-37  actually  received  a  total  of  $35,750,000,000  or  $14.- 
110.000.000  mere  than  th'^y  would  hav-  received  in  the  same 
5  years  if  the  level  of  Hoover  had  been  maintamed.  No  one 
can  successfully  dispute  that  Republican  planlessness  was 
progressively  \<yf.\'r:n^  -vrn  the  low  1L»3J  level  of  agricultural 
mccme.  The  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  reached 
mio  our  icM-al  markeu  and  again  and  agam  saved  our  Santa 
Clai-a  and  Pajaro  Valley  fajincrs.  Year  after  year  the  Fed- 
eral Governn:ent  ha.s  purchased  the  huge  surpluses  of  dried 
and  grefn  apples  whicii  thn-atened  to  destroy  the  markets. 
The  same  thing  has  happ«^ned  in  the  prune  market.  Only 
this  montJi  the  Siu-plus  Commodities  Corporation  has  pur- 
chased 62.348.000  pounds  nf  prunes  for  relief  distribution. 
Thesf  purchiv^es  were  made  directly  from  the  Prune  Credit 
Corporation  of  California,  a  growers  pool.  This  is  part  of 
the  administration's  policy  of  eranting  a  maximum  aid  to 
needy  and  unemployed  [am..lies  by  purchasing  and  dis- 
tributing the  focd  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 
The  administration  is  primarily  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  growers  and  the  con.=;umers  and  has  reversed  the  old 
policy  of  making  the  distributors  and  the  processors  the  sole 
beneficiaries  of  Government  aid. 

Th'-  great  Santa  Clara  water-consrrvatjon  project  with  its 
great  •'^'ater-storage  darns  has  saved  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
Thio  was  made  possible  solely  by  the  original  Federal  grant 
of  $673  000  Tlie  Pacheco  water  project,  now  approaching 
completion,  will  restore  San  Benito  and  southern  Santa 
Clara  County.  The  future  of  the  Salinas  and  the  Pajara 
Valleys  is  assured  as  soon  as  the  local  interests  complete  the 
local  organizations  which  ^nll  make  Federal  aid  possible. 
Flood-control  and  soil -conservation  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  msiore  this  result. 

By  the  reciprocal- frade  agreements  now  in  effect  and 
those  projected,  the  markets  of  the  world  are  once  more 
opened  to  our  prunes,  apricots,  apples,  and  to  our  canned 
vegetables.  Practically  every  product  of  our  district  is  re- 
ceiving the  dirpct  beni  ilt  from  th^-se  agreements,  and  when- 
ever world  conditions  becom.e  stabiliz<;d  these  gains  will  be 
materially  increased. 

I  have  not  called  your  attention  to  the  protection  which 
has  come  to  our  west  coa-t  from  the  sane,  progressive  up- 
building of  national  defen.so  by  this  administration.  I  have 
not  referrtxl  to  the  great  benefits  which  have  come  to  our 
communities  through  schools,  auditoriums,  airports,  roads. 
streets,  water  and  sev.er  .=^ystems,  which  have  been  con- 
structed w;;h  Federal  funds.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  very 
material  Works  Progress  Administration  grants  which  have 
furnish'^d  work  to  our  unemployed.  T  hav*>  not  refreshed 
your  memory  roncornmK  the  absolute  safety  of  bank  de- 
posits under  th*^  Federal  Depositors'  Insurance  Corporation 
Act.  I  have  not  menfionel  'he  procressive  wage  and  hour, 
old-a;Te  pension,  and  tax-rrvis:cn  le^slative  acts,  which  are 
already  adding  to  our  security  and  happmess.  I  have  omit- 
ted reference  to  the  'housands  of  dollars  per  month  which 
has  come  frcm  th"  National  Youth  Administration  to  Stan- 
ford University.  Santa  Clara  University,  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege, and  to  our  other  .schools,  which  have  enabled  so  many 
of  our  fine  young  m.^n  and  women  to  obtain  or  to  continue 
their  education.  I  have  only  touched  the  surface  of  the 
agricultural  benefit.^,  bu'  I  know  that  our  people  in  the 
Eighth  District  have  received  more  direct  Federal  benefits 
from  this  administration  than  they  have  received  during  all 
of  our  pre\-lcus  national  history. 

We  all  know  that  hope  has  replaced  despair;  performance 
ha^:  succeeded  nvr-re  prrmi.^ps:  and  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  started  our  people  well  on  the  road  toward 
the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  and  iDerman^^nt  prosperity  which 
will  reaci  the  hum.blest  citizen  rf  nur  five  counties  and  of  all 
America.  The  work  is  not  completed,  but.  under  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  our  Pi-^'Sident.  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt the  Seven'y-six'h  Congress  will  make  further  giant 
strides  toward  this  idea!  of  democracy.  Fascism  and  com- 
munism will  get  no  real  foothold  in  our  country  because  our 
GovernmenL  undei-  democracy  will  remam  the  servant  of  its 
I   people. 
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th#»  Wprf*!ral  OovpTTim^nt.     On    '   ceriiirp  h.'   reroenized   In  his  Deoartment.     From   the  utter- 


New  Deal  Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF   MASS.^Cm'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Thursdajj.  Jure  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14K  1938 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  on  March  4,  1933, 
there  has  sprung  up  in  our  National  Government  a  vast,  new, 
often  irresponsible,  and  badly  organized  biireaucracy.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  done  everything  within  his  power  to  make 
much  of  this  newly  created  bureaucracy  responsible  solely 
to  himself,  removing  it  from  the  normal  control  by  the  people 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

In  the  last  5*2  years  there  have  been  set  up  in  Washington 
new  Government  establishments,  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, divisions,  or  corporations  estimated  at  over  75  in 
number.  Many  of  these  were  originally  set  up  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President.  Congress  did  not  provide  for  their 
establishment  by  any  specific  law.  Thus  we  have  had  at 
various  times,  or  still  have  today,  establishments  created  by 
Executive  order,  such  as.  Works  Progress  Administration. 
National  Youth  Administration,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, National  Emergency  Council,  Prison  Industries  Cor- 
poration, Resettlement  Administration,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  and  many  others. 

The  Government  owned  or  controlled  corporation  has  been 
a  favorite  device  much  used  by  the  New  Deal  in  order  to 
remove  newly  created  establishments  from,  the  normal  con- 
trol of  Congress  and  other  administrative  bodies.  On  March 
4.  1933,  there  were  52  Government-controlled  corporations 
with  assets  of  approximately  $3,400,000,000.  Four  of  these 
were  legacies  from  the  World  War.  and  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  had  been  created  to  operate  a  wartime 
enterprise.  The  Panama  Railway  Co.  had  been  bought  as  a 
part  of  the  assets  of  the  French  Canal  Co.  A  number  of 
corporations  had  been  set  up  in  this  early  period  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  agricultural  credit.  These  were  estab- 
lished on  the  ground  that  ordinary  commercial  banking  in- 
stitutions were  not  adequately  extending  sufficient  credit 
facilities  to  American  agriculture. 

Since  March  4,  1933,  47  new  Government -controlled  cor- 
porations have  been  created  and  Federal  control  has  been 
Extended  over  12  others,  making  a  total  of  59  additional 
Government-controlled  corporations  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Some  of  these — Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority— were  created  directly  by  Congress.  Others  were 
chartered  under  State  law  by  administrative  officers  actmg 
under  reasonably  clear  mandate  of  Congress — Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Some  corporations  were  created  under 
State  law  by  administrative  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  apparent  congressional  authorization — PubUc 
Works  Housing  Corporation  and  the  Public  Works  Emer- 
gency Leasing  Corporation,  both  chartered  in  Delaware. 

The  47  new  corporations  created  since  the  4th  of  March 
1933  were  chartered  as  follows;  By  specific  act  of  Congress, 
34;  District  of  Columbia.  4;  Delaware,  6;  Maryland,  1;  Ten- 
nessee, 1;  Colonial  Council  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  1; 
m.aking  a  total  of  47. 

Among  other  Government-controlled  corporations  created 
under  the  New  Deal  that  have  not  already  been  mentioned 
are;  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Electric  Home  and  Farm 
Authority,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Disaster  Relief  Coriwration,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  Co. 


It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  in  Wash- 
ington today  a  Government  which  is  in  effect  a  tremendous 
holding  company,  with  mr.jority  control  over  more  than  100 
business  corporations  with  assets  in  excess  of  $20,000,000,000, 
and  with  financial  control  in  respect  to  more  than  7.000 
additional  corporate  enterprises. 

Why  has  the  present  administration  made  such  extensive 
use  of  Government -owned  corporations?  The  New  Deal  has 
resorted  to  the  corporate  dence  in  order  to  avoid  the  appli- 
cation of  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to  secure  an  honest  and 
efficiently  operated  government.  Once  set  up,  these  corpora- 
tions have  been  largely  outside  the  control  of  Congress. 
When  Congress  has  voted  them  capital  stock  or  the  right  to 
pledge  the  credit  of  the  United  States  it  has  thereby  greatly 
Limited  its  control  of  them  in  the  future.  These  corjwra- 
Uons  in  many  instances  have  retained  whatever  income  they 
have  received.  Insofar  as  they  have  maintained  their  work- 
ing capital  it  has  been  unnecessary  for  them  to  secure  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  from  Congress.  They  have 
thereby  escaped  the  normal  examination  and  criticism  of 
their  policies  which  takes  place  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  In  the  debates  on  the  floor 
of  Congress. 

Through  the  use  of  the  corporate  device  the  control  and 
supervision  normally  exercised  by  the  Comptroller  General 
over  the  normal  operations  of  the  Government  dejMu-tments 
has  also  been  largely  eliminated.  The  General  Accoimtlng 
Office,  headed  by  the  Comptroller  General,  was  set  up  of 
course  by  Congress  in  order  to  insure  that  all  public  money 
is  expended  only  for  such  purposes  and  in  such  manner  as 
Congress  has  specifically  provided.  The  accounts  of  many 
Government -con  trolled  corporations  have  escaped  the  nor- 
mal supervisory  control  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
These  corporations  in  their  financial  transactions  have  not 
been  subjected  to  the  same  congressional  responsibility  as 
other  Government  agencies,  and  have  been  in  a  position  to 
spend  money  for  unauthorized  or  illegal  purposes  without 
any  Government  authority  having  the  power  to  prohibit  such 
actions.  The  present  administration  of  course  has  been 
desirous  of  freeing  all  its  administrative  agents  from  the 
control  of  this  character  which  Congress  has  set  up. 

These  Government -controlled  corporations  have  also  often 
been  free  from  numerous  other  limitations  that  Congress  has 
imposed  upon  regular  Government  establishments.  Their 
employees  have  been  exempted  from  the  civil  service.  They 
have  been  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  buying  their  sup- 
plies through  competitive  bids  in  the  open  market.  Many 
other  illustrations  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  cited. 

In  his  campaign  for  election  in  1933.  Mr.  Roosevelt  prom- 
ised the  American  people  that  he  would  eliminate  overlap- 
ping and  duplicating  Federal  agencies,  but  during  his  regime 
the  amount  of  such  dupUcation  has  greatly  increased.  This 
will  be  evident  from  a  few  examples.  In  1932  there  was  but 
one  or  two  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes.  By  1938.  the  number  had  increased  to  12. 
Six  years  ago  there  were  about  6  agencies  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  foreign  trade;  in  1938  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  12.  The  number  of  agencies  dealing  with  agri- 
cultural credit  increased  in  the  past  6  years  from  3  to  13. 
W^en  Mr.  Roosevelt  first  took  office  there  were  not  over  4 
Federal  agencies  dealing  with  housing  problems;  now  there 
are  at  least  14.  The  number  of  agencies  dealing  with  the 
control  of  public  land  has  more  than  doubled.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  nimiber  of  agencies  dealing  with  the  construction 
of  public  works  as  well  as  the  number  of  agencies  dealing 
with  national  parks. 

During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  his  administration. 
President  Roosevelt  had  extensive  power  to  reorganize  the 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  in  order 
to  eliminate  these  duplications,  but  he  made  very  little  use 
of  this  authority.  Only  after  this  authority  had  expired  for 
over  2  years  did  he  again  ask  Congress  to  grant  him  further 
powers  of  this  nature. 

With  this  increase  in  new  Government  establishments 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  278,000  in  the 
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have  endeared   him  to  the   hearts  of   the   American   people   even   i   started  the  lines  of  unemployment.     It  froze  credit  and  closed  up 
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number  of  public  emiAoyecs  of 
March  3.  1933.  there  were  563 
Oovemment.  By  June  30,  193 
841.664.    This  was  an  increase 


years.  Only  23  percent,  how»ver,  of  this  Increase  In  the 
number  of  public  employees  a:curred  in  positions  that  were 
under  Civil  Service.  On  Mar(  h  3.  1933.  there  were  467.272 
persons  employed  under  Civil  £  ervtce.  This  was  82.9  percent 
«f  the  total  number  of  civil  employees  of  the  Crovemment. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  th;  United  States  has  there  been 
such  a  large  percentage  of  public  employees  under  Civil 
Service.  On  Juno  30.  1937,  th;  last  date  for  which  we  have 
complete  figures,  only  622  percent  of  the  civil  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  inder  Civil  Service. 

The  reason  for  this  great  de<  line  in  the  percentage  of  Gov- 


ernment employees  under  Civi 


the  Federal  Government.    On 

487  employees  in  the  Federal 

,  the  number  had  increased  to 

of  49.4  percent  in  about  4^4 


Service  is  the  fact  that  Con- 


gress at  the  behest  of  the  President  has  provided  in  legisla- 
tion creating  new  establishments,  bureaus,  suid  services,  that 
their  employees  shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
Civil  Service  laws  and  regxUaUpns.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  vast  bureaucracy  that  has  been  created  under  the  E!mer- 
gency  BeUef  Acts,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad.  The  employees  appointed 
under  these  far-reaching  acu  have  been  in  large  measure 
political  appointees  under  the  Hew  Deal.  The  New  Deal  poli- 
ticians. It  is  charged,  have  usel  these  new  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  a  f i  ir-reaching  and  all-embracing 
political  machine. 

The  development  of  this  gnsat  bureaucracy  has  been  tre- 
mendously facilitated  by  the  numerous  acts  of  Congress 
delegating  unprecedented  disc -etionary  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress  itself  has  not  been  responsible  for  most  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  tiat  have  emanated  from  the  New 
Deal.  It  has  abdicated  it*  pcwers  to  the  President.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  New  Deal  the  President  has  issued  an 
average  of  almost  500  Execut  ve  orders  each  year.  This  is 
m  glaring  contrast  to  the  nuir  ber  of  Executive  orders  issued 
by  his  immediate  predecessor  i.  In  the  entire  period  from 
1920  to  1929  the  average  number  issued  each  year  was  172. 
During  the  8  years  of  President  Wilson's  administration 
which,  of  course.  Included  the  World  War.  Executive  orders 
%ere  issued  at  the  rate  of  only  225  a  jrear. 

Congress  has  delegated  to  tte  President  vast  and  extensive 
powers  in  respect  to  the  curreacy.  in  respect  to  the  banking 
system,  in  respect  to  our  foreii:n  trade,  in  respect  to  a«ncuJ- 
ture,  in  respect  to  almost  ever  r  other  phase  of  our  economic 
life.  It  has  appropnated  $16.>00,000,000  to  be  siient  by  the 
President  at  his  own  discreUoru 

The  President  has  not  been  content  with  the  powers  that 
he  has  already  received  from  Congress.  He  has  asked  for 
far-reaching  powers  to  reorganize  the  administrative  branch 
if  the  Government,  He  desiies  that  Congress  Rive  to  him 
practically  unlimited  power  t)  abolish,  reorganize,  cons^)U- 
date.  and  reform  the  Government  bureaus.  Departments, 
establishments,  authorities,  anl  boards.  He  has  asked  Con- 
fess to  abolish  the  Comptroiler  General  in  order  to  free 
■Jie  Government  establishments  from  the  control  required  by 
Congress  over  the  purposes  ror  which  they  spend  public 
money.  He  has  sought  to  hajre  the  present  three-man  bl- 
laartisan  Civil  Service  Commi 


.et    up    in    its   stead   a   one- 
t  or  solely  responsible  to  and  re 
He  has  sought  from  Congr 
ixirtant   independent   regulate 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis 
mission,  the  Federal  Commur 
?ederal  Power  Commission  sul 


on  abolished  and  desires  to 
an    civtl-service   administra- 

ovable  by  him. 
authority  to  make  the  im- 
y  commissions  sucn  as  the 
on.  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
cations  Commission,  and  the 
ervlent  to  his  will.    As  a  con- 


.sequence  of  the  storm  of  protfest  that  arose  throughout  the 


(X>untry,  the  President  withe 


reorganiaUon  bills  considerec    by  Congress,  therefore,  em 


Ixidied  this  provision.    But  the 


abandoned  its  attempt  to  male  the  Independent  regulatory 


agencies  subservient  to  the  wi 


of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  onl  r  recently  taken  issue  with  the 
Supreme  Court  because  it  inssted  that  accepted  le«Bl  pro- 


w  this  request.     None  of  the 


New  Deal  has  apparently  not 


1  of  the  Executive.    Secreury 


ccdurp  bo  recocnized  in  his  Departmf^nt.  FVom  the  utter- 
ances of  Secretary  Wallace,  it  appears  that  he  and  others 
in  the  N-w  DeaJ  who  th;nk  a.s  he  does  are  still  striving  to 
d.'pnve  the  independent  regulatory  agencies  exercising  judi- 
cial p<:)Wer  of  their  indfp«  ndent  .sphere  of  action  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  tlie  Federal  judiciary. 

President  Roosevelt  reaiizt-s  fully  that  he  has  built  a  vast 
new  bureaucracy.  He  &t'n:)ei  it.s  diingers.  In  his  annual  mes- 
sace  to  Congress,  delivered  on  January-  3,  1936,  he  made  the 
following  statement; 

In  34  montt;.'?  -ve  .►-.ave  built  up  new  Instruments  of  public 
power  In  the  hands  of  a  people  s  government  thl.s  power  is 
wholesome  and  pr-.p'  r  But  In  liie  hands  of  political  puppets  of 
an  ecnnomlc  autricrarv  such  power  would  provide  shackles  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people  Give  them  their  way  and  they  will  take 
the  course  of  every  .iutorracy  of  the  past — power  for  themselves, 
enslavement  for  thf  publk 

In  other  word.s,  these  new  Government  establishments  can 
be  tru.sred  by  the  people  when  they  are  in  his  hands  and 
guided  by  the  master  minds  of  the  New  Deal  "brain  trusters  " 

The  statement  is  m  strikinE:  contrast  wi'h  the  remarks  of 
Mr  Roosevelt  on  this  subject  when  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York     This  is  what  he  said  on  March  2.  1930.    I  quote: 

The  drc'rine  of  reeulatlon  and  lepl.=:.lntlon  by  ''master  mind.s."  !n 
wh^ise  judirment  and  will  all  the  people  m.ay  elacily  and  qule'ly 
acquiesce.  h.t.s  been  tcx.)  glarmtfly  apparent  at  Washington  during 
these  la<t  1;  V'-ars  Were  ;t  possible  to  find  "miisier  minds"  so 
un.selfl.«h  «ri  w.I!:!.);r  to  decide  unhesitatlnply  aRa.ns:  their  own  per- 
sonal iiiterfst^  or  private  prejudices,  men  almost  podlike  m  their 
abiiitv  U3  hold  th-  »ca!-=  jf  Justice  with  an  even  hand,  .such  a  gov- 
ernment might  be  to  the  interest  of  thf  country,  but  there  are 
none  Fuch  en  our  political  horizon,  and  we  caanot  expect  a,  com- 
plete reversal  ct  all  the  teachings  of  history 
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HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

ul    VIKCINIA 

IN  THK   UmLsE  of  representatives 
Thursday  Ju^e  16    kgmative  day  r,f  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  CI.rFTON  A  WOODRT-M  TO  BE  DELR'^ERED 
AT  THK  INPTfn/TE  OF  PUBLIC  .AtT.-VIRS,  UNIVERSITY  OP 
VIRGINL\.  JULY  6.   1938 


Mr  WCX)DRl-M  Mr  Speaker,  under  leavp  granted  to 
extend  my  ren-.arks  :n  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
addre.ss  to  be  delivered  by  me  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
on  July  6.  1938: 

Ladies  and  trentlemen.  the  subject  assigned  to  me  on  this  pro- 
gram i«  R  cent  Economic  Trends  "  A  most  Interesting  and  fas- 
ciuaur.g  'heme.  So,  craving  much  charity,  lenience  and  U)ler- 
ance  at  your  hands,  I  Invite  you  to  embark  with  me  upon  the 
.ship  of  fancy  and  to  sail  out  upon  Xh^  high  seas  of  ir.t*  Uectual 
adven'ure  If  we  sh.aU  have  smiling  skle.s'and  some  nv  asure  rf 
prrjfi:  ror  our  cruise,  then  we  may  be  mc«t  thankful  If  at  the 
end  we  are  left  drifting  In  doubt  and  uncertainty,  it  will  not 
be  the  flrst  half  hour  we  have  wasted 

I  have  choeen  as  our  theme  a  phra.'^e  frr>m  Tennyson: 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  the  new" 
Emplovine  the  nautical  again,  it  s^ems  to  me  that  on  every 
cruise  the  first  thing  In  order  is  to  f^nd  the  bearines  and  chart 
•he  c  urse  It  certainly  is  not  my  sole  purpose,  in  what  I  have 
to  ?ay.  to  Justify  any  poliUcal  party  or  its  course  of  action,  or  to 
condemn  or  arraign  anyone,  but  rather  to  view  the  course  oi 
events  in  om  country  m  the  last  few  years  to  see  if  it  is  po.ssible 
to  gather  from  these  Interesting  event.s  some  thought  or  viewpoint 
that  may  serve  as  a  help  to  guide  our  faltering  feet  in  the  future. 

THE    PRESIDENT 

In  order  that  we  may  fully  understand  each  o'her.  let  me  say 
^^"^'"^  ^^'^^  rnyself  I  am  a  r>m...crat.  anrl  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  ha,s  be.n  my  pleasure, 
as  I  have  believed  It  to  be  my  duty,  to  su;;oort  him  in  his  major 
objectives  Vpon  occasion  I  have  no^  acre*xl  with  him.  and  have 
exercised  my  right  to  have  opinions  of  my  own  He  would  be  the 
lajBt  t.  challenge  such  a  right  The  President  is  the  greatest 
liberal-thln)c-.nc  Democrat  produced  m  America  in  the  last  half 
century,    ai.cl    iiis    datmtless    courage,    and    sincerity    of    purpose. 
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have  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  even 
though  some  may  not  agree  with  various  things  he  has  proposed. 
Yet  with  all  that,  he  is  decidedly  a  human  being,  and  human 
beings  err  The  President  and  his  advisers  are  no  exception. 
But  he  has  relentlessly  waged  war  upon  this  economic  collapse  on 
all  fronts  and  at  all  times,  and  any  fair  appraiser  of  his  efforts 
who  will  put  down  in  one  column  the  successes,  and  In  another 
the  failures,  will  find  at  the  end  a  comfortable  balance  In  favor 
of  the  President.     But  enough  of  personalities. 

POLmCAL     FREEDOM 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  live  In  this  western  world  they 
formed  a  new  government,  fashioned  along  new  lines.  They  were 
primarily  concerned  with  securing  and  perpetuating  political  free- 
dom and  liberty.  There  was  fresh  In  their  minds  at  that  moment 
the  oppression  "which  they  had  borne  from  the  rulers  of  the  Old 
World,  of  an  old  order,  and  which  this  New  World  determined  In 
Its  heart  to  throw  off  forever.  So  they  laid  out  a  pattern  of 
government  along  broad  and  comprehensive  lines,  based  upon  firm 
and  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  Justice. 

Naturally,  they  were  concerned  principally  with  securing  for 
themselves  and  their  offspring  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
rulers,  the  rights  to  trial  by  jury,  due  process  of  law.  security  of 
projDerty,  freedom  of  the  ballot,  and  all  in  aU  a  government  which 
in  It«  essential  principles  would  be  a  representative  democracy 
where  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  should  govern  In  all 
Important  matters  They  secured  the  right  of  freedom  of  assem- 
blv,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  These  and 
other  landmarks  of  individual  freedom  have  come  to  mean  so  much 
In  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  American  people. 

In  these  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  of  a 
representative  democracy,  America  has  grown  and  flourished.  This 
temple  of  representative  government,  where  the  will  of  the  people 
18  supreme,  stands  today  In  its  beauty  and  grandeur  upon  the 
foundation  erected  by  the  forefathers,  without  a  pillar  fallen  or 
a  marble  fracttired."  The  blessed  heritage  of  this  new  political 
order,  founded  by  the  fathers,  has  been  preserved  through  the 
years:  and  todav  America  stands  in  the  vanguard  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth  as  the  outstanding,  shining  example  of  the 
right  and  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  and  in  all 
e.'^.s"ntlal  respects  to  order  their  own  lives. 

Political  freedom  and  Independence  we  gained  at  Yorktown. 
Representative  democracy  was  never  more  secure,  or  more  superbly 
exemplified,  than  In  America  today. 

ECONOMIC     niEEDCM 

America  is  at  war  again.  This  time  she  battles  for  economic 
freedom  and  liberty  In  the  winning  of  this  battle  lie  the 
security  of  our  democratic  Institutions  and  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  the  American  people.  This  great  battle  has  challenged 
the  patriotism,  the  Intellect,  the  Industry,  and  the  perseverance  ol 
the  American  citizen. 

The  problem  it  presents  Is  a  partidox. 

IN   A  LAND   or  PLENTY  THERE  IS  WANT 

Stated  a  little  differently.  It  would  seem  as  if  God  has  blessed  us 
with  too  much  of  everything.  In  a  land  with  bursting  barns  of 
gram  surrour.ded  by  fields  ripe  with  golden  harvest — there  is  hun- 
ger Where  fields  are  white  with  cotton,  textile  plants  are  idle 
and  American  citizens  are  naked.  In  a  land  of  virgin  forests  and 
idle  men.  citizens  are  homeless.  A  land  where  there  is  much  work 
to  be  dene,  and  yet  millions  of  our  able-bodied  citizens  are  un- 
able to  find  employment  by  which  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families.  A  land  where  our  leaders  In  finance,  industry,  and  com- 
merce have  dreams  of  great  Industrial  and  commercial  expansion, 
and  yet  do  not  have  the  formula  with  which  to  «arry  these  Into 
effect.  The  greatest  country  In  the  world,  and  the  finest  people. 
Unlimited  resources,  indefatigable  energy,  and  yet  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  America  have  not  been  able  to  piece  together  this 
crazy  quilt.  We  have  not  been  able  to  solve  this  riddle.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  coordinate  our  economy,  or  to  bring  stability  out 
of  this  chaos  and  confusion.  Such  is  the  problem  that  confronts 
America  today:  and  in  its  solution  will  be  determined  the  great 
question  of  the  fate  of  government  by  representative  democracy. 
Whereas  at  Yorktown  we  gained  political  freedom  and  equality,  to- 
day we  battle  for  that  ecoiaomlc  equality  of  opportunity  guaranteed 
to  tis  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  The  right  of 
every  American  citizen  to  labor  and  to  live.  But,  as  I  warned  you  at 
the  outset.  I  do  not  have  the  answer  to  this  perplexing  problem. 

THE    OLD    ORDER 

I  have  said  to  you  that  the  old  order  has  changed,  and  verily 
that  is  true.  This  old  order,  and  again  I  do  not  speak  of  a  politi- 
cal order,  was  of  that  philosophy  which  was  distinctively  Hamil- 
tonlan  In  its  concept.  A  philosophy  which  believed  In  a  strong 
central  government,  which  would  ever  keep  under  its  protecting 
care  the  interest  of  business  and  Industry  and  finance,  with  the 
thought  and  with  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  the  welfare  of  the 
average  American  citizen  would  be  protected  and  promoted.  This 
old  order  of  thought,  and  action,  or  rather  Inaction,  finally  led  u« 
to  the  debacle  of  1929.  1930,  1931.  and  1932.  No  need  now  to  re- 
hearse those  events  or  to  try  to  place  blame.  It  was  a  period  of 
American  history  which  we  wish  to  forget,  11  possible.  It  was  the 
utter  collapse  of  an  old  order.  It  had  brought  America  down  to 
the  bottomless  pit  of  economic  despair.  It  closed  factories  and 
efl«ct.     The  greatest  country  in  the  world,  and  the  finest  people  I 


started  the  lines  of  unemployment.  Tt  froze  credit  and  closed  up 
the  banks  of  our  country.  It  prostrated  agriculture  The  four 
horsemen  of  disaster,  Pear,  Distress.  Hunger,  ard  Timidity,  rode 
abroad,  unchallenged  In  our  land.  This  old  order,  and  the  leader* 
In  Its  thought  were  powerless  to  detect  the  coming  of  this  disaster, 
and  were  equally  as  impotent  to  soften  its  blow  or  to  rescue  us 
once  the  blow  had  fallen.  The  clock  had  struck  the  lowest  hour 
In  American  economic  history.  We  can't  laugh  that  off;  we  can't 
brtish  It  aside.    We  can't  paae'over  it  lightly. 

"The  moving  finger  writes;   and    having  writ, 
Moves  on;   nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it." 

FORWARD,    NOT   BACKWARD 

I  think  the  saddest,  the  most  pitiful,  man  in  America  today  Is 
the  one  who  does  not  realize  the  jjasslng  of  this  old  order  and 
that  America  has  once  and  for  all  turned  its  back  upon  that  way 
of  thinking  and  upon  those  policies  of  government  and  all  who 
advocate  them.  There  may  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  Just  exactly 
where  we  are.  Out  of  the  chaos  aiid  confusion  of  the  present 
hour  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell  Just  exactly  where  we  are  going. 
But  there  Is  no  possible  doubt  as  to  where  we  have  been.  What- 
ever may  be  the  uncertainties  of  our  course  of  action,  one  thing 
I  think  is  definitely  stire:  That  America  Is  going  forward  to  liberal 
thought  and  liberal  government  and  is  not  going  to  retrace  her 
steps.  No  leader,  no  party,  no  school  of  thought  can  ever  be  able 
to  retreat  or  to  abandon  some  of  these  great  humanitarian  con- 
cepts of  government  which  have  com©  Into  being  in  these  last 
few  fateful  years.  Henceforward  government  Is  going  to  concern 
Itself  more  about  preservation  of  humanity  than  of  property. 
From  now  on  the  rights,  the  duties,  the  happiness,  the  peace,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  average,  ordinary  American  man  and  woman 
are  going  to  be  the  objects  of  the  serlovis  thought  and  concern  of 
his  Government. 

SAGES    OF    OLD 

Notwithstanding  the  passing  of  this  old  order  and  the  advent  of 
a  new  order  of  thinking  and  action,  there  are  still  those  who  tell 
us  that  the  answer  to  our  problem  can  be  solved  if  we  merely 
heed  the  wisdom,  the  philosophy,  the  sayings,  and  the  formulas 
of  the  great  men  who  have  lived  and  served  America  in  ages  past. 

They  tell  us  to  turn  back  to  and  rely  solely  upon  the  philosophy 
of  Jelierson.  of  Jackson,  of  Lincoln,  of  Cleveland,  of  Washington, 
and  other  great  men.  This  advice  is  unconvincing.  These  great 
men  and  their  contemiporarles  mtist  have  had  an  imagination  that 
would  have  outrivaled  that  of  Jules  Verne  had  they  been  able 
to  throw  aside  the  veil  that  shielded  the  future  and  to  envision 
the  economic  problems  and  perplexities  that  beset  America  today. 

These  great  men  knew  nothing  of  the  problem  of  surpltis  crops; 
of  the  machine  age  and  millions  of  unemployed  people;  of  the 
problem  of  regulation  and  control  of  transportation,  power,  ctir- 
rency.  money,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  finances;  and  all  the  ques- 
tions that  have  come  with  this  vast  and  Increasingly  perpleB 
social  and  economic  order  in  which  we  live.  By  force  of  sheer 
necessity  and  in  order  to  give  protection  to  Its  citizens  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  called  upon  to  step  in  and  tsike  a  hand  in 
matters  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  controlled  except  for 
such  action.  To  expect  to  find  an  Bmswer  to  our  problem  by  going 
back  to  these  sages  of  old  and  their  teachings  and  philoeophies 
would  be  Jtist  as  reasonable  as  to  summon  back  the  spirit  of 
Fulton,  who  Invented  the  flrst  steamboat  upon  the  Hudson  River, 
and  expect  him  to  be  able  to  repair  and  set  In  motion  again  the 
disabled,  complicated  machinery  of  the  Queen  Mary.  We  may  SM 
well  call  back  the  spirit  of  Marconi  and  expect  hlra  to  be  able  to 
understand,  to  operate,  and  manipulate  the  amazing  system  of 
levers  and  wires  and  pulleys  and  buttons  in  the  control  room  at 
Radio  City:  or  to  ttnn  back  to  the  miodels,  charts,  and  writings 
of  the  Wright  brothers,  inventors  of  the  airplane,  and  expect  to 
find  there  an  answer  to  the  vexing  mechanical  and  engineering 
problems  that  confront  the  manufacturers  of  the  flying  giants  of 
today.  Times  have  changed.  The  country  and  Its  problemis  hav« 
changed;  and  while  the  fundamental  truths  laid  down  by  these 
patriots  of  old  still  live,  yet  to  my  mind  It  is  idle  to  expect  to 
pick  from  their  sayings  some  brief  phrase  that  will  serve  as  an 
answer  to  our  problems.  If  the  great  Jefferson  lived  today,  I  have 
an  idea  he  would  be  as  confused  and  puzzled  as  are  most  of  otu 
contemporaries.  But  on  one  thing  I  am  equally  certain — he  would 
stand  for  aggressive  action,  for  liberal  thotight.  and  humanitarian 
policies. 

No:  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this  problem,  but  I  believe 
America  Is  well  on  her  way  to  find  the  solution.  I  likewise  believe 
that  much  forward  progress  has  been  made  in  finding  that 
direction. 

EXPERIltfENTATION    NECESSARY 

When  the  present  regime  came  Into  power,  It  promised  an  ag- 
gressive war  up>on  conditions  which  It  found  at  that  moment. 
The  American  people  were  warned  at  the  outset  that  there  must 
be  experimentation,  trial  and  error,  and  perhaps  failures.  All 
that  has  come  to  pass.  But  he  who  says  today  thut  we  are  Just 
where  we  were  In  1932  or  1933  certainly  is  not  fixing  a  fair  valu- 
ation of  what  has  been  accomplished.  Financial  Institutions  of 
the  country  today  are  upon  a  sound  basis.  The  deposits  of 
American  citizens  are  more  secure.  It  is  now  safe  for  the  investor 
to  go  into  the  open  market  and  purchase  sectirltles  with  some 
reasonable  assurance  ttiat  his  investment  will  IM  protected.    The 
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I 
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cr«««llt  of  Um  caunU7  Km  been  eittendMl  umI  put  M  liae  dM<poftal 
(J*  the  home  owner  r^e  I»rm*r.  atd  th*  buaiaeflcman.  3trugatiinK 
routb  ba*  not  been  forgotten.  Ttierc  ts  security  in  old  &|;e  for 
Un  worker  and  the  unfortiinaie.  Our  loretRn  reiatkons  have  b*«en 
aukintained  upon  a  high  piane.  rooalatenl  wuh  Americao  tmdi- 
Uon  aiid  cUHbom. 

ThJa  new  order  haa  bad  for  lut  objective  an  effort  to  bring  to 
ever>-  Anwrlc&a  ciuaec  that  eqtulitr  oi  opportunity  wblcti  ts  an 
essrr.'ial  ingredient  ol  cxir  form  at  furerniBesit.  Now.  in  addi- 
t!<in  :o  all  this,  we  have  had  upon  our  doorstep  th^e  very  real 
problem  at  provldtng  eu«gffttnc7  reltef  for  men  and  women  who 
•hrouRh  no  fault  of  thetr  own  wfre  izrukble  to  pro\'lde  Tor  them- 
selves the  neceaatttea  of  Mfe.  Tite  has  been  a  most  dL^trewme; 
procedure  Wtthoot  the  leaders  tip  o*  the  ^deral  Government 
not  only  tn  plannlrm  tiMaa  OMtauraa  but  in  actually  providmii; 
funds  for  the  work -relief  prograri  aiul  to  stijuuhkt«  bualneaa  and 
tntfnatry.  I  do  not  believe  there  li  a  ihadov'  of  doubt  but  tb^t 
there  wtmW  have  b*«n  mxiltjplled  sorrow  and  distress  and  actual 
■uSertng  anMsng  our  people.  W ;  healt*te  to  liUnJt  what  would 
have  been  :he  conaequRice 

The  economic  trenda  of  tlie  latt  few  years  have,  therefore,  tn- 
ttucnced  by  leglsiatlofi.  "ueen  tw<tfoId  la  purpoae .  First,  to  meet 
emergency  siCuatloua  by  emergen  :y  treatment,  and.  aecoofl  to  try 
to  atabtltze  acd  correct,  wherevc  '  It  waa  poaalble  to  do  so.  those 
Inherent  faults  in  our  econonuc  atnicture  that  tiltimatcly  could 
r«aaonably  be  expected  to  bring  ui  staiilllty  Of  course,  there  h;ive 
been  failures  Thare  have  b«en  disappointments,  and  we  have  had 
to  spend  a  lot  of  money,  but  thcip  has  been  an  honest,  courageou.<i 
effort  to  meet  a  perplexing  altui  tlon  The  American  people  will 
forgtve  a  fellow  for  malting  a  m.  stake;  they  will  not  forgive  hun 
for  being  a  coward. 

cirncs 
Free^kwa  of  speech  ta  a  bleaaed  bcrtta^  at  the  Amerlcaa  people, 
and  witb  that  nght  go  the  riitht  and  ttw  duty  to  crltictz^  those  m 
authority  However  as  one  lookn  back  upon  past  eienta.  it  1«  in- 
teresting to  note  that  anaong  ixioae  who  differ  with  the  p.'-ete:'.: 
school  of  thought  ui  Waalungtoii  arc  ao  many  great  Amenoanti  w.'i 
have  contented  themsclvea  to  lo  nothing  but  find  fault  and 
crltlcljsc.  These  dtlacns  may  be  found  In  every  walk  of  life m 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  In  the  nenspaper  fraternity,  in  th4  pro(t:s- 
tions.  in  business,  and  evexywhcrr.  There  are  those  who  on  general 
principles  would  be  against  anyth  ng  that  the  present  leaders  mM(^.: 
suggest.  Paradozlcai  as  It  may  seem.  In  this  fO'oup  ot  critics, 
some  being  the  loudest  at  th«  mcment  are  the  very  oue.n  who  were 
the  greateat  beneficiaries  of  our  luly  recovery  efforu.  Th«n.  there 
la  that  school  of  thought  which  teUeyca  that  there  Is  no  rtrtue  m 
anything  new.  and  tlMt  governn  t«nt.  LUte  wine,  must  be  old  iind 
musty  in  order  to  b«  good.  Agali^  there  are  aome  timid  souls  who 
ay  that  we  have  triad  this.  that,  or  the  other,  and  it  taUed,  snd 
therefore  wc  should  not  try  It  a|aln.  And  yet  another  athool  of 
thought  win  aiy  that  IX  the  Oovermncnt  would  Just  quit  meddling 
with  bualneas.  and  would  whlsp>r  a  few  kind  worda  in  lt.s  ears, 
everything  would  ;ust  be  fine.  ^Veil.  undoubtedly  there  kat*  been 
too  much  loose.  Intamperate  talk,  and  It  has  not  been  confined 
entirely  to  on«  aide  of  this  controversy.  It  la  high  time  now  to 
quit  calling  each  oth«r  oamea  aid  to  get  together  for  the  good  of 
Che  coxnmoD  cause.    But  out  of  all  thia  faultfinding,  this  oriucism, 


and  all  this  opposition  I  call  yov 


save  iha  present  leadership   in  \l  raahlncton,  has  presented  to  the 
peopl*  of  America  any  program  w  ilch  could  reasonably  be  expected 


to  proTlds  Immadlato  work  fur 


Lhe  unemployed   and   lo  stabilize 


agriculture,  and  thla  must  be  don  i  before  there  caa  be  any  economic 
•tahinty 


We  have  made  decided  ptogtMs 


dlaordar  As  against  that,  we  tiave  inereaaed  the  nattoftal  debt 
and  increa«td  the  espanaaa  ot  fo^  vnuaent,  which,  ae  oouras.  is  noC 
rtaalrahie. 


Pedeiml 


To  thca»  ot  our  fallow  ettl 
the   dmcter  at   the   moment 
and  the  inereaaed  outlay  of 
tloQ  to  the  fwt  that  ooe  of  the 
li*ratloB  WW  to  paaa  the  so-calicll 
reduce  and  ctit  down  th«  expena^ 
tflsrontlatMd.     Punctlobs  of 
•nd  penaJofta  w»re  cut;   and.  In 
Obngreas.   costs  of  government 
a  barton  dolhirt  tn  that  particular 
thAt  amrng  these  who  have  beex 
the  neceaa*ty  for  thU  drastic 
rmme  to  Congreas  and  petltloced 
beneats  and  who  protested  against 
eminent,  and  waged  a  relenUeaa 
•.here  la  little  left  of  Ihla  early 
pranJae  at  the  preaeiK 
atiupftl   atfvocat*  the  prlnctple 
a  wi^  to  balance  ns  espenaes 
tlOD  la  eteoMntaiT  and  R  Is 
to  a  day  or  in  a  year.     And  the 
wooM  have  refttaed  to  meet  the 
wm  IB  the  im&t  Mw  fears  wonid 
•ater  fkr  greater  than  the  erll 
MKh  (rf  this  dtneolty  of  an 
Bid  wbmi  w«  are  able  to  soive 
*y.    I  *>  B0« 


to  witness  the  fact  that  no  one, 


tn  this  oflenalvc  against  Konomlc 


govt  rnisent 


«ere 


who  say  that  the  sole  ootirse  of 

the   unbalanced   Federal   Budget. 

funds,  let  me  call  your  atten- 

flnt  acta  of  the  present  adrrUn- 

Economy  Act.  which  sought  to 

of  government.     AgencUes  were 

were  curtailed.     Salaries 

3ne  bill  passed  by   the  American 

reduced  something  nke   half 

year      But  I  remind  you  further. 

the  very  loudest  in  proclaiming 

were  thoee  who  Immediately 

us  to  reinstate  these  rLght.<s  and 

the  curtailed  runctiona  of  gov- 

upon  Waahingion.  until  today 

to  carry  out  this  importaiit 

Personally,   I  cannot  too 

hst   Amertca   must   speedily   find 

Its  Income.     That  proposl- 

bul  It  cannot  be  done 

Government  or  the  leadters  who 

rgeiKles  which  have  confronted 

t*ave  been  tavtttng  national   dls- 

Tt   increased   public   indebtedness. 

Budget  will  be  wived  tf 

question  of  tmemploynaent  and 

'W  the  answer,  but  If  I  sbooM 


action 


irar 


elort 
admlnlsti  atton 
hat   , 
a^  ainst 
fun<  hamental. 


eine 


unite  laneed 

tfce 


be    -ailed   upon    to  l:^t    th-     r  Tnula     o   assist    as   in  our  quest   for 
this  solution  ;t  would  include  '.'le  fallowing: 

I    •-■H      DT'TV 

First,  our  pol:tical  Irader--  tiust  be  willing  to  call  a  truce  on 
playmK  p^rti.^an  p<:jlit;rs  at  :.he  ..■ipr-:j4e  cf  -ur  ect.ncmic  struciurr. 
The  m:iie:.ni\i:n  :.s  net  v^*t  hmv  and  I  tiiow  that  Americans  like 
their  Utile  game  of  p<jl;tics  60  do  I.  but  there  is.  and  should  bt', 
a  Uniit 

Second,  business,  industry,  .onimerce.  ai.d  t!u>se  who  control 
the  finitnces  >.  r  our  country  must  he  willing  tc  recognize  the  rights 
of  rithers  and  to  bear  equrtably  their  proportionate  cost  of 
gr)Ternmei:t    in  providing   'or  the^e   emergencies 

Third,  leaders  :n  ~nmm."rrp  and  m  labor  mu«:T  be  »'llllng  to 
acknowledge  and  iis-ttime  "heir  respective  respt.nsibUlties  to  the 
remainder  of  ;'t;r  ritlzen.-5hip  Bi:Mnes>:  muj^t  assume  the  re- 
spcnslbiltty  cf  paving  a  living  wa^e  providing  security  and  decent, 
working  condition.*  and  ot  o-^tiawing  cl-.ild  Ubcr  Labor  mti£t 
reslrre  its  corre.spondmg  duty  to  sof:ety,  al.so  that.  In  addition  to 
lU-'  nght  to  .irg.inire  iinc?  to  han;nin  ccllrctlvely,  it  has  the  duty 
to  give  an  hone:  t  day's  work  for  an  honest  day  s  pay  and  to  have 
an  mtere.s'  m  thf  pmsper.ty  .and  security  of  employers,  and  to 
preach  and  prtictlce  peac  and  rranqulUity  m  the  biisineas  and  In- 
dustrial world  .^nd  bu;^.r.»'^s  and  Iab<T,  together,  must  realise 
that  there  ran  he  no  "'-r-r-on.ic  stability,  or  balanced  economy, 
unle^''  the  man  upcn  the  f.arm  'Aho  constitutes  one-third  of  our 
citizenship,  also  has  a  fair  break  m  the  schenie  of  life,  unlesa 
he  has  a  chance  to  xork  and  to  receive  a  decen'  Income  for  his 
labor*  ind  his  produce,  and  to  provide  ic.i  hinifielf  and  his 
family 

There  Is  an  an.^wer  'o  this  ecov.cmic  problem,  to  this  paradox, 
and  we  mu.st  flrul  i':  Very  definite  and  specl2c  gains  have  been 
made  in  tills  battlo.  \nd  t^.^)se  gnin.s  the  American  people  will  not 
abandi3n.  nor  •a-:.1  'hey  ret:-eat  from  the  ^;round  gained.  Under 
whatever  political  banner  th.ey  may  choose  to  march,  or  cast 
their  lot  it  will  be  nne  which  sti'.iKls  for  ll'oerai  and  progressive 
tendencies  fur  t;rpntfr  fieedorn  of  acUon  fur  a  greater  security, 
and  for  a  more  definite  and  ?pecifTc  rccoRnition  cf  the  right  to 
peace  and  I.ipplness  for  the  individual  .American  citizen.  Our 
c^untrv  h.x';  many  times  facer!  a  cri.sl.s.  and  with  equal  regularity 
It  hs'^  fT^irvivf^d  in:!  <:.r.;rd  r,r-.'.,.rd  ,i»r:il:i  Ii;  spite  of  ciir  petty 
parti.^j.Uo..:p  ani  ,n:-  .ndiv.dual  >rlll-s;:ncsses  at  times,  .\ruerica  wlU 
go   for'Aa-'d    t>j    that    ^rv.n    dc.^tiny    'Ahici;    Gud    Intended. 


Ajijricultural  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN   LKSINSKI 

I  OF    Mr<"T!:(j.\N 

IN  THE  HOrSK  oV  KKFKKSENTATTVES 
Thur^ay.  June  16  '  !cQislatr-c  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr  LESINSKI.  Mr  Spcakpr  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
.sent  the  largest  IndUitrial  diiiricf  iri  the  entire  United  States. 
However,  in  additirn  lo  thmi  poriion  of  niy  congressional  dis- 
trict that  lies  within  the  ntles  of  Detroit,  Dearborn,  and  ad- 
jacent cities,  the  remaining  pnrMon  of  my  district  Is  composed 
of  a  fine  agricultural  .^rUon,  dotted  with  fertile  farms  and 
beautiful  truck  nardcns.  I  am  therefore  interested  In  the 
farmer;  the  workinRman  i.«!  infere.sted  In  the  farmer.  If  the 
farmer  is  not  prdspcmas,  li  he  ha.s  no  money  with  which  to 
purchase  his  motorcars  and  his  tractors  to  use  on  the  farm, 
Lhe  automobile  factorl(  s  and  sft^l  plants  of  Michigan  would 
have  to  close  I  feci  that  the  interests  of  the  fanners  who 
live  in  my  district  are  in  ratio  just  as  important  as  those  of 
the  workers  in  th*>  factories  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  Spates  receive  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
income.  When  incfii.<;try  was  prcsperlnc  after  the  World  War 
the  farm<T's  ecop.cmic  ^fa*u$  wa.s  .«;tead.:y  declining,  and  not 
untn  the  present  administration  came  into  power  was  any- 
thing practicaJ  di):ic  for  the  farmer.  The  New  Deal  has  given 
him  an  opportumty  to  be  heard  and  to  cooperate  with  his 
fellow  farmers  and  'he  Government  to  improve  his  condition. 
That  is  why  I  have  b-^r.  Interested  in  the  atUtude  of  some  of 
our  publicists,  who,  while  appearing  to  represent  the  farmer, 
•ctiially  do  not  give  hrni  a  .square  deal.  Recently  I  had  op- 
portunity to  read  over  correspondence  between  a  Virginia 
farmer  and  the  editor  of  a  nationally  known  fanners'  maga- 
xme.  It  shows  clearly  ihe  attitude  of  the  reactionary  press. 
As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  this  correspondence, 
together  with  my  comnaents: 
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The  farmer  speak?-  "The  farmer  vrtthout  Income  Is  a  sorry 
customer  for  nonaurlcultural  products," 

The  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman  replies:  "We  need  a 
flourishing  industry  that  wiirabsorb  the  excess  papulation  ^rown 
on   the   farms      •    '•      •     we   need   fewer   farmers   on   the   land." 

With  10.000,000  unemployed  in  the  cities  begging  for 
work  and  unable  to  get  it  even  though  net  corporate  profits 
in  1937  were  more  than  $5,000,000,000.  such  is  the  amazing 
answer  of  the  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman  tc  the 
farmer  faced  by  a  problem  of  how  to  get  enough  income 
from  his  products  to  buy  city-made  goods. 

If  you  are  a  farmer,  read  this  enlightening  correspond- 
ence between  a  fellow  farmer  and  the  editor  of  a  national 
farm  paper  which  is  supposed  to  express  your  views. 

If  you  are  a  city  worker,  read  the  editor's  astounding  sug- 
gestion for  sohing  your  problems  by  swelling  the  ranks  of 
your  unemployed  with  millions  of  dispossessed  farmers. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  letters:  W.  P.  Buchanan,  a  farmer 
of  Glade  Spring,  "Va.,  and  Philip  S.  Rose,  editor  of  the 
Country  Gentleman. 

The  Mr.  Taylor  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  open- 
ing letters  is  an  editorial  assistant  of  Mr.  Rose.  During  the 
1936  campaign  he  was  "loaned"  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
to  the  Republican  National  Committee  as  an  advisor  and 
speech  writer  for  Gov.  Alfred  M.  Landon. 

The  letters  follow,  word  for  word  as  they  were  written 
and  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  mailed.  An  en- 
closui-e.  Agricultural  Legislation,  in  Mr.  Rose's  letter  of  April 
20,  is  not  included,  because  it  was  not  written  by  Mr.  Rose 
and  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  correspondence. 

In  a  letter  of  April  6,  1938,  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchanan  wrote  Mr. 
Philip  S.  Rose,  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  re- 
quested an  interview  in  Philadelploia.  He  receives  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

[The    Country    Gentleman.    America's    foremost    rural    magazine, 
Philip    S,    Rose,    editor! 

The  CuR-ns  Px-blishinc  Co., 
PhUadclphia.  Pa..  April   7,  1938. 
Mr    W   P.  BrcHANAN, 

Glade  Spring.  Va. 
Dear  BrcHANAN:  I  have  your  letter  of  April  6  and.  of  course. 
uin  be  glad  to  see  you,  but  unfortunately  I  am  not  sure  about 
next  week.  It  looks  now  as  though  it  would  be  a  very  busy  one 
lor  me  both  In  the  office  and  outside.  However,  you  might  come 
up  on  Wednesday  and  if  I  am  not  available  I  am  sure  Mr.  Taylor, 
my  a.sslstant,  will  be,  and  you  might  find  him  more  competent 
In  discussing  your  problems  than  I  would  be. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  S.  Rose. 

On  April  9,  Buchanan  replies  to  the  editor's  letter: 

Afru.  0,   1938. 

Mr    Philip  S    Ros«, 

Edifor,  Ccmntry  Gentleman,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dear  Rose:  If  I  correctly  interpret  your  letter  April  7,  It  would 
appear  that  you  reuUy  prefer  to  not  waste  any  of  your  Important 
time  discussing  farm  problems  with  a  mere  farmer.  That  is  per- 
fectly all  right  and  I  withdraw  my  request  for  a  conference, 

I  had  no  problems  of  my  own  on  which  your  advice  was  sought 
But  as  a  private  citizen  my  interest  In  the  general  good  prompted 
me  to  propose  contributing  2  days  of  my  time,  plus  expenses, 
against  1  hour  of  the  time  of  a  man  who  occupies  at  least  a 
quasi-public  relation,  for  the  examination  of  some  agricultural 
problems  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us  regardless  of  our 
high  station  or  low  station  or  the  type  of  otu-  business.  I  had 
nothing  to  sell   you.  nor  favors  to  ask. 

Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  it  may  be  that  a  number  of  our 
pressing  national   problems,   past   and  present,   could   be   at   least 
partly  the  result  of  Indifference  or  overconadence  upon  the  part 
of  highly  placed  Indlvldtials  like  yourself. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  P.   Buchanan. 

The  editor  Is  astonished  at  Buchanan's  reply,  and  insists 

that  he  is  "probably"  the  easiest  editor  in  the  world  for  a 

farmer  to  see: 

Philadelphia,  April  11,  1938. 

Mr     W.    P.    BUCTHANAN, 

Glade  Spring.  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Buchanan:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  astonishing  letter 
of  April  9  in  which  you  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  I  do  not 
want  to  see  you  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  about  the  easiest 
editor  to  see  probably  in  the  United  States.  My  door  Is  never 
closed 

I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  this  was  a  busy  week.  I  hope 
you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  not  always  able  to  set 


aside  a  particular  time  or  a  particular  hour  My  work  Is  very 
exacting  For  example,  today  Is  the  closing  date  for  the  next  Issue. 
That  means  that  I  have  got  to  be  on  the  job  and  no  matter  who 
comes  in  I  cannot  see  him.  If  I  fall  to  do  my  Job  all  the  presses 
stop  and  hundreds  of  men  have  to  wait.  This  afternoon  and 
tomorrow  I  will  probably  be  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  closing 
the  Issue. 

The  next  day  I  am  supfxjsed  to  appear  before  one  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Washington.  That  Is, 
provided  I  am  well  enough  to  go  down.  I  have  been  under  the 
doctor's  care   for   the   last  4  days. 

Now  you  come  along  and  accuse  me  of  not  wanting  to  see  you, 
that  I  won't  give  you  any  time  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  an 
attitude.  I  can't  help  it  If  my  time  is  taken  up  and  I  can't  help 
it  if  I  get  sick  once  in  a  while  and  have  to  obey  what  the  doctor 
tells  me. 

When   I   suggested   you  might   see   Mr.   Taylor   I   was   suggesting 
one   of  our   most  competent    men   and   one   who   has  worked   with 
me   for  almost  20  years.     Really,   I  don't  see   anything   that   you 
should  get   so  touchy  about. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PnrLip  S.  Rcksz. 
■Qnable  to  inter\'^iew  the  editor.  Buchanan  writes  out  a 
statement  defending  the  farm  program  and  its  results.  He 
asks  the  editor  to  study  the  statement,  point  out  any  weak- 
nesses he  sees  in  it,  and  formulate  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
sound,  constructive  program: 

Apul  15,  1938. 
Mr.  Philip  S.  Rose, 

Editor.  The  Ccmntry  Gentleman,  Philad.e'phia.  Pa 
My  Dear  Mr.  Rose;   Attention  to  your  letter  April   11   has  been 
delayed  on  account  of  press  of  various  matters  here  on  the  farm, 

I  didn't  like  your  letter  of  the  7th.  You  didn't  like  my  reply. 
The  count  being  tied  at  one-all,  we  should  both  t>e  satisfied  and  in 
a  ix>6ltlon  to  proceed  in  an  abbreviated  way  with  what  I  had  in 
mind  in  asking  for  an  appointment. 

I  prepared  enclosed  memorandimi  to  bring  along  to  present  to  you 
as  a  basis  for  our  discussion.  Since  preparing  it  a  referendum  for 
hurley  tobacco  was  held  last  Saturday  resulting  in  87  percent 
voting  for  control.  The  Glade  Spring  precinct  vote  was  153  for,  1 
against.  Politically,  my  county  is  very  evenly  divided,  about  half 
of  the  local  officials  generally  being  of  opposite  political  persua- 
sion. It  is  very  clear  that  the  farmer  wants  production  control, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  conceded  by  others  who  are  so  concerned 
about  him  being  "regimented"  that  he  is  fntltled  to  the  determina- 
tion— not  they.     It  is  his  business. 

Unrest  and  changes  in  attitude  are  In  evidence  among  all  classes. 
I  think  It  Important  that  these  currents  be  given  the  best  direction. 
I  feel  certain  that  attempts  to  arbitrarily  stop  them  only  Invites 
disaster.  The  ablest  thought  In  all  elements  of  our  citizenship 
must  be  brought  together  in  a  mutual  effort  to  find  the  best 
solution  of  the  various  problems.  All  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  service. 
Destructive  criticism  Isn't  worth  a  snap  of  the  finger;  It  never  was. 
never  will  be,  and  right  now  is  positively  dangerous.  I  think  none 
of  us  should  criticize  until  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  we  have  some- 
thing that  is  better,  and  constructive,  to  offer  as  a  substitute. 
I  have  In  mind  the  attitude  of  your  publication. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  make  a  thoughtful  examination  of  en- 
closed statement;  first,  with  a  view  to  pointing  out  any  Inaccuracies 
or  fallacies  In  It,  and,  second,  after  we  are  in  agreement  you  then 
endeavor  to  formulate  a  genuinely  sound  constructive  progmm 
looking  to  a  permanent,  reasonably  profitable  system  for  agri- 
culture? 

Enclosed  statement  Is  not  offered  for  publication.  PleaEC  return 
It  with  your  reply. 

I  hope  you  will  believe  that  my  activity  In  this  matter  Is  not 
motivated  by  politics.  I  advocated  production  control  before  the 
Farm  Board  in  October  1931.  If  you  will  look  on  page  15341,  vol- 
ume 75,  No  168,  Congressional  Record,  July  8,  1932,  you  will  find  a 
general  statement  by  me  under  the  heading  ■Condition  of  Agricul- 
ture," which  will  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  Hue  on  which  X  am 
thinking  about  the  subject. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  have  not  been  up  to  p«r  physically  lately,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  it  is  only  a  temporary  disturbance  and  that  you 
will  soon  be  feeling  tops  again. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  P.  Buchanan. 

ACRICULTtTEAL    LEGISLATION 

(By  W.  P  Buchanan,  Glade  Spring,  'Va.) 
A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the  1938  Agricul- 
tural Act,  during  its  consideration  by  Congress  and  since  Its  pas- 
sage No  one  should  object  to  constructive  criticism  based  upon 
factual  accuracy.  But  as  a  rank-and-file  farmer,  dependent  upon 
my  farm  operations,  and  one  who  Is  familiar  with  the  terms  of 
this  legislation,  I  am  concerned  over  the  situation  that  Is  being 
built  up  by  unjust  and  unfair  criticism  of  the  farm  bill,  which 
evidently  has  for  Its  purjKifte  the  generation  of  confusion  of 
thought  upon  the  subject  and  of  ill-feeling  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  are  not  accurately  Informed  as  to  the  true  objectives  of  the 
law,  and  particularly  of  consumers  of  farm  products. 

I  hold  no  Government  position  of  any  kind.  My  expressions  »re 
those  of  a  meditun-slze  general-farm  owner  and  operator,  and  I 
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of  II. •  t%rnwr»  of  iii#  counift 
N(i   on*   rliilnvi   p*>rf»«tinii    fur 


hu  J««uUtlnn      fvcry  l^f'^rw^•<l 


pt>rmm  riNill***  thul  priwiirnity  >ill  un|K>fUnl  |in(l«l«lK'n  \-  nrrlvwi 
•t  liY  rornpr(unl"i#  Tti*  lUSli  A^rlruKunil  Art  wm  rt#»yrVn)Pd  in 
th«l  nmnnrr  with  lh««  (llfT#r»'nc<  h<»w«ivi«T  Ihiit  th'-rx  hum  rwrnly 
j>«H'ti  •Tfti  nuch  «  Mmr^hnllnit  In  c  pptwltimi  of  lli»  forrm  nf  ««»in«h- 
n«Kii  orwi  pr»)Ufiir#  hftiMKi  partlv  upon  ifnnninrf  of  ih*  »\ihjr(t 
Tix)  niurh  uf  IhU  lirnoftnrr  )■  w  llful  Ampl*  wmrpM  of  •rrurmlr 
»nfnrmi»tinn  h«»*  bt-ni  Htnot*<l  Hud  the«t  inturwin  iwloptrrt  ;i 
r(.ti*fr(i(tlv«i  uttltudf  doublliHMi  »n  r»rn  bfttir  Irw  wn\iJ(1  h»vr 
nMuIt#«l  An  «ip»r1rnc«  Indlcatiw  ne»d  fof  amrndment,  it  »«  h.Jiwcl 
their  »ttltud«  will  b*"  coopwrmtiv*' 

Thf  utter  dliir*>c»rd  of  f)  ttwiiy  "bu»iln**iiTnen  '  for  th«  ftirmcr 
und  farm  pmbUmw  U  dtfRcult  to  underhand  Our  pmhletrw  arr 
mutual  In  the  flnai  analymU  r>iwnnghi  hoatllUy  and  unfairne-»H 
of  th«  city  pr«H»  and  cert*ln  widely  read  prnodlcalB  and  uixin 
the  part  of  many  prominent  builneaa  leaders  to  farm  lefSalation 
IntvtUbly  ratsM  a  question  a*  Ui  what  extent  uninrormed  pr^ju- 
dire  may  have  actuated  them  That  statement  u  accomponled 
With  no  har«hne*»  of  thought  Thp  ca-ne  la  very  Blmpte  Th.> 
i'p-rmer  without  Income  la  a  so  ry  cuatomer  for  nonagrtcultunU 
producU:  and  thia  r«acta  on  the  farmer  In  the  difference  between 
the  buylnf  power  for  hu>  products  of  buay  workers  at  go<Kl  wa^oa 
and  of  workera  out  of  work 

The  1»3«  Afrlcultural  Act  repreaenta  perhaps  the  moat  valuable 
piece  of  l«KtBlatlon  to  the  farmrr  ever  placed  upon  the  statutr 
books  of  this  Nation  Ila  aim  is  to  place  him  upon  a  parity  with 
th«  mantilaeturer  who.  when  ircxluctlon  overtwlance*  demand 
cutd  production  to  a  point  allow  ng  him  proliuble  return*  for  hli 
product* 

Durtn«  the  counw  of  the  la«t  quarter  century  repeated  efforts 
have  been  made  to  do  aomethtn;  In  behalf  of  affrlcultura  Theat' 
•florta,  Includinc  attempU  to  or  canlM  farmera  cooperatively  on  a 
voluntanr  b*sla.  plenty  of  cheap  credit,  and  the  Farm  Board  ex- 
periment of  lendln*  the  farmer  iioney  a«alnat  hta  harvested  rropa 
all  failed  chiefly  becauae  ther«  uaa  no  control  orer  the  volume  of 
production 

The  only  effective  refulatlon  ct  farm  production  waa  under  the 
A    A    A    before  it  waa  tnrmildateil 

It  waa  about  the  end  of  the  farm  Board  experiment  that  thf 
farmer  took  over  the  thinklnR  j  >b  and  began  to  study  wavs  aiui 
meana  to  remedy  the  situation  ilmaelf  "HeduclnR  the  problcnu* 
of  the  induatry  as  a  whole  to  th«  dlmenalona  of  hta  own  pniblem 
be  w«a  impreaMd  with  the  effwtlveneaa  pf  the  economic  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  notioaa  that  under  good  management 
producer!  of  manufactured  goodi  who  observed  this  law  were  gen- 
erally making  a  eonslstcnt  prtiA  :  He  concluded  that  if  this  law 
of  stipply  aad  demand  worked  In  indtuitnr.  then,  when  applied  u> 
•grtculture.  it  should  work  thete  aa  well,  The  farmer  saw  that 
the  tnae  retiMdy  for  many  of  hii  ilia  was  to  adjtist  the  iiupply  of 
(arm  prodtiet*  k)  the  effeetlvt  dnruind  lle«ltiilng  that,  he  aaked 
for  legislation  to  that  end 

FrodtMtlon  oontrol  tn  agrtculttre  did  rtot  orlfinate  with  Oovern- 
meat  ofllctaU  or  their  advisers  t  r  with  polltlrtans  It  i«  nut  the 
eAUd  of  ths  "brain  trusters"  t  did  not  originate  with  pmrr>H- 
stonal  farm  leaders  It  original  ed  with  the  farmeni  themaelve* 
Incidentally  many  urban  people  indereetlmate  the  farmer*'  mrntnl 
aapaetty.  There  remain  on  the  ranm  maay  individuala  poaeeaacd 
at  JumX  as  tiright  intellecta  as  t  loee  who  left  the  farms  and  are 
today  directing  a  large  part  of  tl  le  Natton'a  Industry 

The  I9U  Agneulttiral  Act  almi  to  give  the  farmer  an  tqiittable 
balanee  between  auppiy  and  demand  aa  to  his  produrta.  which 
should  adjust  at  a  fair  level  the  prices  he  receives  It  also  alms 
by  provldlnff  a  steady  and  reliible  supply  of  the  various  farm 
cropis.  to  protect  the  consumei  With  unregulated  production 
rssulting  m  a  series  of  altema'ing  oversupply  and  tcarctty  and 
(USMtrooaly  low  prices  and  esortttsntly  high  prices,  both  the  con- 
■UBMr  and  the  producer  suffer,  only  the  speculator  gams  The 
law  Is  not  based  upon  a  phDoeoiihy  of  scarcity  at  all  but  on  the 
contrary.  It  attempts  to  provide  t  reetrve  to  supplement  thortagea 
eocumng  during  unfavorable  growing  seasons. 

Under  this  law  production  control  of  no  crop  can  be  Invoked 
tuitU  the  su^pl^Js  of  that  coauncdlty  has  reached  a  spectClcd  level. 
which  level  is  placed  sufflclentty  high  to  assure  an  ample  reserve, 
and  then  only  after  two-thlrda  o  the  farmers  producing  that  crop 
and  voting  vote  for  it  m  a  refer  »nduin.  If  that  is  "re^menting" 
the  fanner  he  doea  It  himself;  aitd  every  referendum  date,  includ- 
ing the  recent  one  on  March  13  lor  cotton  and  tobacco  shows  him 
to  be  well  pleased  with  the  arraigenwnt. 

Much  has  been  said  about  cast  payments  by  the  Government  to 
the  farmera  under  the  Soil  Com*  ;rvatlon  Act.  which  are  continued 
as  a  part  of  the  farm  program  The  Soil  Conservation  Act  and 
Its  chief  objective  should  not  be  eoQfxised  with  the  1938  Agricul- 
tural Act.  It  Is  iMlmartly  Inter  ded  to  conserve  our  natural  soil 
reaouroes.  or  plsmt  food  elemen  a,  aad  ahould  be  Judged  strictly 
as  such.  No  thoughtful,  obscrvint  Individual  who  sees  what  has 
been  rapidly  happening  to  our  loll  wealth  which  Is  so  necearary 
to  human  life,  through  erosion  and  otherwise,  can  question  that 
such  s  movement  on  a  nation  tl  scale  Is  long  overdue  for  the 
protection  of  the  future  erf  ou'  country  However.  compllanc*> 
with  productkn  control  under  the  10S8  Agricultural  Act  ts  not 
bought  with  cash  payments  to  the  farmer,  prtmarlly  He  will 
eooiply  because  of  penalties  imioaed — imposed  by  himself  in  re:- 
gtanrtiim — upon  any  surpiua  uf  s  crop  he  ssUs  on  Xim  open  market 


aiKtvr  (h<'  qiiirti'v  nli-^^'od  'n  )iitn  'Pint  tt'lotment  \n  made  by 
cnnuniM.T*  <  iiiii|i.  •..  .1  .f  mritKr-  I'  i«  wrll  t(i  rrmrtnlKT  thnt 
till*  prtml'v  i>i'>s'  '>'■  iMixm.'-t  I  !•,  nri'-t  (ti  n  ■|iorinr''t  ■urjilun  uf 
the  ri'ip  Imi  n<T  utnui n'nl  nii  I  «f '  tw  tum  Uiri.  vmrd  in  refrrf ndum 
fur  \\H  inirvxit  |.  t\ 

If  li<ad«'r«  "t  in(lu"'rv  »•*  a  imkIv  (hh  ohtnin  thrir  oa'ii  r<ons«-nt 
tl)  i\«r»Ttnin  i')r  'ni.  tin*!'  r.ii'"  iiiulcrMnn  the  fnnn  ultviaMoii, 
snd  U'  rnnkr  i%  rurff'il  •incr-ri  "xnriiinndnn  of  thrm  I  fri'l  tliat. 
It  would  prnve  vrry  Kripf.il  It  wou.cl  b«'  fine  rooperndon.  and 
It  wmiicl  iMl  h«'  !('  m'K  !i  in  nnK  of  i  iiin  in  virw  of  th»'lr  own 
utakr  m  tlir  rn.iitiT  Wti' !.  tli'  furnicr  m  Jnnlly  brncflt<Kl  all  lines 
of  hu-ilnrmt  nrr  hfii  nuv;  If  rtw  riirnirTH  of  thin  Nntlon  hnvo 
I !  J  (X)( )  iVM)  ( ion  ini'-ini-  wfv  h  k  titymr  whtit  It  oviieht  to  be,  It  Is 
cle«r  thai  th-'y  will  tx'  nbl^'  'o  rci*'ti«i'  i;.io  the  v.irioua  trade  chan- 
nel* four  biUionji  nior--  ihii:;  :f  t!..  .r  mo  mo  In  alXJUl  eight  billions, 
nn  It  now  [h  KnHt:h'<M'»'(i  sfiil  •iiiK'Hw  .««h(iulcl  impel  an  abiding  and 
Sincere  interr^t  m  nnrlinR  ih'-  best  solution  of  agricultural  prob- 
lem* on  Ihi-  part  of  all  industiv 

It  has  ix^n  naid  that  wf  livt-  in  a  changing  world.  When  we 
rfjiucniplale  the  uiiresi  m  i  ur  own  land  und  the  unrest  and 
startling  chanpes  in  o'her  pnr*. <;  nf  the  world,  now  and  for  several 
years,  it  i«  reallzj-rt  thi\t  mon-  chantftR  are  occurring,  and  with 
greater  rapidity  than  imy  of  ua  have  ever  witnessed  In  the  past. 
And  yi".,  m  m;r  Na;i'  n  'hiTf  u^h'  imt  to  be  caus*'  for  alarm  If 
the  th.'-ee  maj'ir  intrrrst'^  :ndvisTy,  labor,  and  agriculture — will 
adopt  an  i'nlightpn»>(t  cxp-rnt  !vp  ohjertive  and  pursue  It  In  all 
sincerity  Oxn  human  .ui6  material  re.sourcrs  are  tcxj  great  and 
valuable  to  us  and  to  iln'  world  lo  p<^mut  dissipation  and  waste 
of  them  by  cntuiiiuinn  to  follow  the  doctjiue  of  laibsez  faire,  which 
by  mv  Ir.'erpiPtn' ;'ir.  means  d'  g  cat  di^ 

Pcrsi.stence  ;n  'lie  manner  In  which  retrain  claw»*»s  have  not 
sought  a  real  understanding  r^t  the  Nation's  problems  during  the 
past  cfiitury  is  largely  re^tponslble  for  what  la  now  occurring; 
organized  sfjriety  thf  Govfrnn^ent  ha.s  had  to  auorvene  to  see 
that    all   elements   In    ih<'    population    receive   equitable   treatment. 

Havir.R  failed  lo  enclose  huj  statement  In  the  letter  of 
April  13.  Buchanan  sends  it  along  wiih  a  brief  note  on  April 
18.  Paragraphs  frotn  this  siat-meiu  which  the  editor  refused 
U-  analyz.'  or  cIlsclls.s  are  Kivt-n  at  the  end  of  these  letters, 
oppoMio  panu'iaptiN  whic!;  the  fditor  of  the  Country  Oen- 
tlfnuiri  and  othtT  '  (ippiiMtioir    pup«'r.s  actually  did  publish: 

ApniL  IH    10J8. 
Mr    I'Hu.ir  rt    U'wc. 

i'diti  '     Ccrunf]!   Crrntli'man    PHilnrirlphia    Pa 


DvAn    Mr     R' I'^r      .^I);),^^ 
April   it  thf   .i.itcmci,'   Mi 
1   rm  iow    .!,    JuTi"A  .U» 
bUuercly  y  .ur». 


1 
:  fieri '-U   U). 


lucivjiK.'   wiub  my  letter 


W     P     DUCKANAN. 

'Hic  editor  rt'plios     He  ha.t  nn  ffirm  progrum,  except  that 

hr  thmk"^  that  city  industry  should  be  cnrournRed  so  as  to 

absorb  tht«  fuinv  r>>  *h()  arc  losing  out  on   tht'  farnu*.     He 

.s«rnis  quite  utur.var.'  tlia'  'h.  re  ;;,  already  a  wrioos  unemploy- 

menl  problem  In  the  ci!i<.'< 

pHiiJiDm^Hik   April  20,  1931. 
Mr    W    P    nTriuNMv 

OUuIr    SjntryQ     Vr. 

Dear  Ms  Hi(  manan  Die  statement  thnt  nhorild  have  come  In 
yovir  leitf-r  if  Apill  1,1  ixrrlved  n  few  day**  inter 

Boiled  down  to  Rtrnpl--  tfmii^  you  express  yourself  in  favor  of  fair 
price*  and  a  gixxl  income  for  farmeT"* 

You  assume  that  thr  new  Farm  Act  will  accompllah  these  results. 
If  It  should.  It  would  t>e  onr  nf  the  ftnefrt  thing!"  that  could  happen 
to  America  and  Coun»rv  Cieniloman  would  be  cheerliig  about  It, 
Frankly    we  don  r  believe  the  bill  has  any  such  possibilities 

What  we  ne<Hl  as  we  nif  :t  is  to  have  more  consumers  earning 
money  I  dent  mr«n  hav.ng  money  given  to  them  in  little  driblets, 
I  mean  earrang  fair  ww*^  Wf  need  a  nourlahlng  Industry  that  will 
abeorb  the  excess  population  gr-'wn  on  the  farm?  Wp  need  fewer 
farmers  on  the  land  and  morv  consumers  ^f  farm  products  at  good 
wages 

Now  how  arf  w  t^ing  tn  gf  -hoRe  thtnp5'>  B\-  dcing  everything 
possible  to  encoiiraee  bu«inp--«!  As  wi*  sec  it  at  the  present  time  the 
farm  problf^m  is  vf-rv  largely  an  inda.str'.al  prcblem  For  8  long 
years  the  ei.fir-  urban  populatiMn  has  beer.  sufTenng  from  lack  of 
an  income  with  which  to  buy  :..ve,s.s.i-v  fccxlKtufls  and  other  com- 
nxKlltlee,  Ovir  export  rrade  h;u-;  t,i:>:.  <  ff  a  good  deal  of  that  was 
due  first  lo  our  liJJu  T-xi3  Act,  and  se<x.nd,  to  some  bad  blunders 
slnre. 

I  do  not  see  .■^nd  noither  do*v«  any  one  of  mv  economic  staff  see. 
anything  m  tiie  n,,-*  Fariii  .V  th.a-  will  create  markets  or  better 
prices. 

When  ynu  read  -his  you  will  probably  say  that  I  am  prejudiced 
ar.d  that  I  d-n"  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  all  of  which  may 
be  true  But  yon  would  be  surpris.-d  If  you  could  read  my  mall 
every    day    and    .sr*.    how    mar.v    ,'vctual    tillers    of 


.„„  ,  ^       .  - -■-    ^.    the    soil    across 

America,    men    of    ec!u<-a-ion    and    standmc    who    have    lived    long 
'^    ol^rvp    and     learn      express     to     me     practically     the 


enouch     U3 

same  •••tews  'ha'   I  am  pH.s=in^  along  *tr,  v 
I   know  that 


hut   T  t>,.„L,   T    ^  '^"^l/^«>'   '^^   pohtiral   heat   ha-s  h'^n  engendered, 
but  I  thuu  I  am  rati^er  free  frcin  it.     i  am  not  tied  up  to  any 
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pftftlcular  polltmnJ  idaoUigy  and  never  havw  been,  1  am  fund*- 
nuMitftlly  dlntrustfjii  of  polllle*,  wheilior  il  Ihi  Coinmunisl,  Fnatlst, 
New  IJeal,  or  Hrpuhllcnn 

The  basic  UIi'M  which  made  America  grrnt  wfrr  hm-  taxation, 
a  niinin.uni  of  «ovprniiieiilivl  reuulnlloiv,  iind  hl^h  moral  con- 
sclrnce  of  our  pi'<<plo  Wo  have  lust  much  of  what  inudo  America 
|iei\t 

flmoerely  yours, 

PMILIf  8.  ROBI. 

Enclosure;   Agricultural  legislation. 

Buchanan  sees  that  the  editor  Is  not  Interested  In  pre- 
senting the  farmer's  point  of  view  and  concludes  the  cor- 
respondence by  reminding  the  editor  that  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  have  emphatically  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  farm  program  in  referendum : 

ApatL  29,  1038. 

Mr.  PHnjj»  B.  Ros*. 

Editor.  Country  Omtleman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mt  Dkak  Mr.  Rose:  Acknowledgment  of  your  letter  April  20  hoa 
been  unavoidably  delayed. 

Wide  divergence  In  our  views  respecting  the  farming  business 
Is  quite  evident.  It  Is  so  marked  that  I  think  It  probably  traces 
back  to  the  fundamentals  which  underlie  the  whole  question, 
something  like  "What  Is  farming,  anyway?"  Is  It  a  bvuslness;  if  so, 
as  such  Just  how  Important  Is  it?  Or  Is  It  merely  an  unimportant 
Incident  In  the  business  life  of  the  Nation;  lU  primary  purpose 
being  to  serve  all  other  branches  of  business,  agriculture  to  re- 
ceive only  the   "little  driblets"  that  trtckle  down   to  It? 

To  my  mind,  yotir  letter  clearly  Indicates  the  latter.  I  accept 
no  such  teaching,  and  as  a  farmer  I  resent  any  such  doctrine 
coming  from  one  who  determines  the  editorial  policy  of  an  agri- 
cultural publication  which  numbers  its  readers  probably  by  the 
mlllloi\8. 

Of  course.  W3  need  more  consumers  of  farm  products  employed 
at  good  wages— but  not  Industry  to  "absorb  the  excess  population 
grown  on  the  farms."  Can  greater  poverty  and  suffering,  with 
their  accompanying  lower  levels  In  the  vital  things,  be  found 
anywhere  In  this  broad  land  of  ours  than  exist  In  our  great  centers 
of  population,  even  when  business  conditions  are  normal? 
Through  the  development  of  such  conditions  "we  have  lost  much 
of  what  made  America  great  •  •  •  "  Both  of  us  know  that 
complexlUes  of  moderu  life  require  higher  taxes  and  governmental 
regulation. 

Besides,  certainly  in  this  section,  we  are  not  producing  excess 
population  for  that  purpose.  Agriculture  needs  our  young  poopUs. 
Our  nt^d  for  the  very  best  of  them  is  Just  as  groat  as  is  the  need 
of  the  Industrialist  Great  publications  such  as  yours  should  be 
encouraging  thrs  oncoming  generation  to  remain  on  the  farm.  If 
not  then  who  doss  ths  Country  Oentleman  represent?  I  rats 
farming  as  the  equal  of  any  business,  all  aspecu  taken  into  ac- 
count. I  speak  from  varied  experience  and  from  observation  ex- 
tending over  more  years  than  I  care  to  admit  Properly  conducted, 
farming  Is  no  longer  a  mere  mods  of  life  or  subsistence  project. 
In  a  large  sense  It  has  become  commerclallJiod, 

You  say  that  nona  of  you  see  In  the  1838  Parm  Act  anything 
that  will  create  markets  or  better  prices  for  products  of  the  farm. 
Isn't  It  a  fair  assumption  that  as  the  farmer  has  more  to  spend 
and  spends  It  for  manufactured  goods,  more  industrial  work  is 
created,  and  that  these  industrial  workers  in  turn  have  more  pur- 
chasing power  for  larger  quantities  of  farm  products?  That  follows 
your  line  of  reasoning  that  we  need  more  consumers  earning 
money  And  when  you  deny  that  this  act  will  result  In  better 
prices  to  the  farmer,  you  contradict  the  universally  accepted  eco- 
nomic laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  of  diminishing  utility. 

In  concluding  this  correspondence,  let  me  remind  you  that  you 
hnve  failed  to  offer  a  single  effective  proposal  for  dealing  with 
agricultural  problems.  You  content  yoxirself  with  mere  criticism 
of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Oovemment  at  the  request  of  the 
farmers.  And  I  would  ftirther  remind  you  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the 
affected  crops  have  emphatically  declared  in  referendum  that  It 
is  what  they  want.  It  la  their  business,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
have  a  voice  In  the  handUng  oX  it. 
Sincerely  yotus, 

W.  P.  Buchanan. 

As  an  afterthought,  on  May  12,  Buchanan  suggests  pub- 
lishing the  correspondence  word  for  word  as  it  took  place: 

Mat    12.   1938. 

Mr    Prrrup  8.  Rose, 

JPdtfor,  Country  Gentleman.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Rose:  It  seems  to  me  that  yotir  readers  might  be 
Interested  In  the  opposing  views  with  respect  to  recent  farm  legis- 
lation and  agricultural  matters  generally  as  brought  out  In  our 
recent  correspondence.  I  refer  to  your  letter  April  7  and  subse- 
quent letters  passed  between  us  which  closed  with  my  letter 
April  29,  together  with  my  statement  Agricultural  Legislation 
which  Is  the  memorandum  referred  to  in  my  letter  AprU  15. 

Would  you  care  to  publish  this  material  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man without  cost  to  the  publishers? 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  P.   BXTCHAMAH. 


The  editor  mifiundcrslnnds  the  suggestion  and  declines  It: 

Mat   10,   1038 

Mr     W      P     BtTtlANAM, 

C;/fi((f    Sprint},    Va 
Dr.As  Ma    Hi<  iianan     I  have  your  valued  letter  May  12  suggest- 
InK  thRt  we  xtnri  nn  editorial  <llsrusslon  on  rocent  farm  legislation. 
T)ie   very    nnirest    date    on    which    such    n    discussion    could   b« 
presented  would  be  the  August  or  possibly  Heptember  lasfus. 

In  the  meuntinto  the  iu:t,  |j  In  force  and  the  facts  conoerning  It 
are  developing  very  rapidly     I  prc'er  to  wait  now  for  the  fact* 
rnlher  than   to  enter   into  a   discussion   of   the   probabilities  and 
hopes      Tliank  you  just  the  name  lor  the  suggesiluu. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  8.  Ron. 

On  May  18  Buchanan  repeats  his  suggestion,  making  en- 
tirely clear  what  he  has  in  mind: 

Mat  18,  1»38, 
Mr.  Philip  S    Rose. 

Editor,  Country  Grntleman.  Philadrlphia,  Pa. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Rose:  Your  letter  May  16  appears  to  avoid  th» 
point  of  my  letter  May  12.  I  did  not  suggest  editorial  discussion* 
although,  of  course,  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Believing  that  our  discussion  of  farm  problems.  If  widely  read, , 
might  stimulate  some  constructive  thought  upon  the  subject,  I 
am  requesting  that  this  material.  Including  my  statement  which 
was  referred  to  In  my  letter  May  16.  be  published  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  Any  excltislve  rights  which  I  may  have  in  this  ma- 
terial are  offered  without  cost  to  your  publication  subject  to  tho 
following  conditions:  (1)  That  you  promptly  signify  acceptance 
of  this  offer  and  that  It  be  used  not  later  than  your  August  Issue; 
(2)  that  no  editing  be  done  except  by  mutual  agreement,  and  (.3) 
that  no  material  be  added  except  by  mutual  agreement. 

I  prefer  that  this  material  be  published  In  the  Country  Oentle- 
man, and  on  general  grounds  I  offer  you  flnst  refiisal.  However. 
If  you  do  not  care  lo  publish  It  I  will  then  offer  It  for  publication 
In  the  manner  which  I  think  will  accord  the  widest  possible  read- 
ing. I  think  our  oppoelui--  views  should  be  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered by  as  many  Individuals  as  are  Interested  in  the  subject. 

A  definite  reply  will  be  appreciated. 

With  every  good  wi.*h. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  P.  Bockanaw. 

The  editor  understands  the  suggestion,  but  declines  It, 

with  thanks, 

pHnLAOXLTHiA.  May  25,  J95t, 
Mr.  W,  p.  Buchanan, 

OUide  Spring,  Va. 
Dear  Mr    Bijcmanan     I  do  not  find  It  possible  to  comply  with 
ycur  request  in  letter  of  May  18. 

I  appreciate  your  compliment  In   wishing  to  have  your  letter 
npp<«ar  In  the  Country  aentleman.     Unfortunately,  publication  o< 
your  letter  does  not  fit  in  with  our  editorial  plans 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pkiut  8.  Rosa. 


Money,  a  Public  Utility— Money  Rent,  Not  House 
Kent,  the  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Cincinnati,  and  else- 
where, we  are  building  admittedly  handsome  apartments  in 
slum  areas  to  house  low-income  groups  who  are  not  ex- 
pected to  pay  all  the  rent.  These  rents  are  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  tax  funds. 

The  rest  of  us  are  to  be  taxed  annually  so  that  others 
may  live  in  quarters  above  their  means. 

The  novel  theory  is  advanced  that  housing  is  a  public 
utility.  We  are  used  to  the  idea  that  tax  money  should  be 
used  to  keep  the  streets  clean  and  open  for  the  use  of 
everybody.  Now  we  are  expanding  the  idea.  We  say  that 
tax  money  should  be  used  to  buDd  and  keep  up  good 
quarters  in  which  people  may  live. 

It  is  argued  that  it  costs  even  more  tax  money  to  allow 
people  to  live  in  disease  and  crime-breeding  tenements,  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  subsidize  rents  than  to  pay  the  excessive 
cost  of  government  in  coping  with  slum  conditions. 
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The  foree  of  thmt  arjument  Is 


It  1.1  con.sid<*rMl  that  the  trnants  for  these  de  luxe  slum  apert- 


ments  arc  very  rifrfully  sifted 
jilum  l«  m  the  building  or  in  the 
then  the  slum  people  are  being  rejected.  They  arc  comptUcd 
to  move  on  and  maJce  new  alujiiA  wherever  they  may  go. 
The  Ouremment  t*kea  Ita  pick  of  the  tenants. 
Eren  if  thu  fs  icrewy  economjc.i  it  m»y  be  better  to  be 

hAn  to  ignore  theie  «lum 


aomewbat  weakened  when 


I :  la  a  queatlon  whether  the 
man.    If  It  la  In  the  man. 


down  to  the  bottom  of  this 


making  blundering  experUnenta 
problom.%. 

But  It  would  be  better  to  think 
probletn  and  do  lomethlng  senaibk' 

The  problem  ta.  how  can  we  brt  3k  waffmi  up  or  co8t«  down, 
or  both.  BO  that  working  poopto  qan  afford  homes  decent  to 
live  In? 

Boosting  waces  to  $11  a  week 
ua  drop  the  subject  of  wages  and 
down  to  wage*. 

Congress  could  pass  a  law  that 
way  to  bring  the  coet  of  housing 

pect  that  it  Is  the  only  way.  WUl  Congress  do  it?  If  not, 
then  we  do  not  w&nt  to  rehouse  pc  opie  as  badly  as  we  pretend 
to  want  It.  Interest  is  just  aboit  half  the  rent.  Cut  out 
Interest  and  you  could  reduce  a  |30-A-month  cottage  to  $15. 


is  not  a  solution.    But  let 
:or^der  how  to  bring  costs 

would  do  It.    There  is  one 
down  to  wages,  and  I  sus- 


It  Is  the  rent  of  the  money 
We  are  tokl  that  we  must 


It  is  not  the  rent  of  the  house, 
that  the  workers  cannot  afford. 
,  look  upon  housing  as  a  public  utility.    I  do  not  agree  to  that 
But  I  do  say  that  we  should  loclc  uixsn  money  as  a  public 
utility. 

What  do  I  mean,  m&tinp:  morey  a  public  utility?  Well. 
for  Instance,  suppose  a  private  Investor  decided  to  invest 
In  private  rehousing. 

He  would  put  up  some  collate  ral  and  get  a  bank  kian. 
Everj'  such  bank  loan  is  an  expaasion  of  the  currency.  Of 
coiirse  the  banker  will  charge  Tim  Interest  and  he  will 
charge  his  buyer  (V  renter  the  li  lerest  and  a  profit  on  the 
Interest. 

But  the  potnt  to  hold  in  mind  s  that  the  bank  loan  is  an 
expansion  of  the  currency.  It  Is  in  fact  a  device  by  which 
the  banker  manufactures  money. 

That  is  the  only  way  a  worker  :an  get  a  home  today.  He 
has  to  pay  interest  on  money  whic  i  the  banker  manufactures. 

Now  I  ask.  why  not  let  the  worker's  government  make 
the  money  and  loan  the  use  of  t  without  interest,  so  that 
he  may  get  a  home  for  half  the  present  price? 

Wait  a  minute.  Do  not  cry  Inflation!  When  a  govern- 
ment makes  mooey  It  is  not  any  more  inflation  than  when 
the  banker  makes  it. 

The  only  reason  for  doing  this  fool  thing  of  taxing  people 
to  subsidize  rents,  in  order  that  t  le  tianker  may  draw  inter- 
est on  his  banker-made  money.  Instead  of  letting  the  Gov- 
ernment do  what  the  l>anker  nov  does  and  save  the  worker 
the  Interest  charge — the  only  reason,  I  say.  is  that  the 
banker  has  morv  power  over  government  than  the  worker. 

The  banker  knows  what  this  racket  is  worth  to  him.  The 
worker  does  not  realize  that  It  is  his  racket  that  dooms  him 
to  a  slum  existence. 

I  am  outraged  at  the  shallowi  ess,  if  not  hypocrisy,  that 
can  swallow  this  rent  subsidy  idea  but  gags  at  money  reform. 

Establish  a  new  money  system  by  which  Government 
credit  can  be  used  without  Interest  for  rehousing,  and  pri- 
vate Industry  will  do  the  job  l)e  ter  than  Government  can 
do  it.  The  only  other  thing  Go^-emment  could  do  to  help 
would  be  to  shift  taxes  from  Impiovements  to  land  values. 

There  is  the  solution.  Do  we  want  a  strtutlon?  Perhaps 
not.  Perhaps  we  are  like  those  tenderfoot  himters  who  were 
tracking  Uons.  They  were  hot  hi  the  trail.  But  when  a 
native  offered  to  take  them  direct  to  the  den,  they  cooled  off. 
"niey  were  only  hunting  the  traca,  not  the  lions. 

The  private  appropriation  of  Ihe  unearned  increment  of 
land  values  is  one  of  the  beasts  U  t  this  capitalist  jungle  that 
the  brave  bralntrusters  just  canaot  seem  to  find,  and  the 
other  is  the  privilege  of  the  pr  rate  banker  to  make  and 
rent  the  money  which  the  Constl  utlon  said  Congress  should 
i&ake.    When  we  pay  these  housl  >g  subsidies.  Just  remember 


we  are  not  giving  the  wo'.kers  anything.  We  are  pa3ing  the 
banker  his  interest  and  *ho  siN'  o\vn>Ts  their  unearned  in- 
crement. We  arc  tryin«  to  cicapc  the  effects  without 
removing  the  cau.ses. 


The  I'rt'sidt'nt's  Firpsidc  Chat 

EXTKNSIU.N  OF  HEMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFEMAN 

01'   MlCUlCiA.N 

IN  TIIK  ITOr.^K  <>!■  IM'I'KKST'XTATTVE.^ 
Thursday ^  June  16  ^U-ijiilativc  dcy  nf  Tuesday,  June  14).  1938 


A  BRIEF   ANALYHI.S   OF   PART  OF  TIIE  PREaiDKNT'b  PIRKfilDffi 


A    PmoPKECT    COMI   TRCTE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN     Mr   Speakfr.  a  few  years  ago  a  certain 

Dr.  Wirt  created  a  sensation  when  he  charged  that  there 
was  in  Washington  a  small  group  planning  to  seize  our 
Government. 

In  1934.  Wilson's  Secretary  of  State.  Bainbrldpe  Colby, 
said  the  President  was  surrounded  by  advisers  who  were 
more  interested  in  creating  "a  better  p.sychological  back- 
ground for  the  prosecution  of  their  revolutionary  designs" 
and  that  their  real  purpwse  wa.s  "the  overturn  of  our  institu- 
tions, including  the  Constitution." 

As  late  as  July  1937  General  Hugh  Johnson,  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  President,  a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
N.  R.  A.,  said  that  the  President  was  "on  a  tack  that  •  •  • 
is  murderously  viTong." 

More  recently,  an  increa.^in?  number  of  competent,  re- 
sponsible writers  on  national  affairs  have  not  only  inti- 
mated but  said  that  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
the  President's  course  would  be  to  destroy  our  form  of 
government. 

The  night  of  March  30  the  President,  evidently  remem- 
bering the  defeat  of  his  Court-packing  plan,  becoming  aware 
of  the  wave  of  resentment  and  indignauon  aroused  by  his 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  his  advisers,  through  threat  and 
promise,  to  put  over  his  reorganization  plan,  which  would 
have  made  him  in  truth  and  in  fact  a  legal  dictator,  called 
reporters  from  their  bed.'^  at  midnight  to  araioimce  to  the 
world  through  them  that  he  had  no  desire  to  be  a  dictator. 

No  one  had  publicly  asked  him  to  be  a  dictator.  That  was 
either  his  own  thought  or  was  suggested  to  him  by  some  of 
the  ambitious  men  who  surround  him. 

The  very  fact  that  he  called  the  reporters  from  their  bed.": 
to  make  such  a  startling  announcement  is  proof  sufficient 
that  the  charge  of  Dr.  Wirt,  the  statement  of  Bainbridge 
Colby,  was  true,  and  that  the  President  himself  thought  he 
might  aid  the  passage  nf  his  reortraiiization  bill  by  this 
disclaimer  of  desire  for  the  power  which  the  people  realized 
such  a  bill  would  give  hun. 

For  months  the  President  has  repeatedly  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  would  tak*^  no  ptirt  in  the  factional  fights 
within  his  own  party  R<  p^'atcdly  however,  it  has  been 
charged  that  he  wtis  dome  that  very  tiling. 

THE   PRKRI0E-VT    PRiKUAIMS    fi:M.SEI.r    DICTATOR 

In  his  fireside  chat  of  June  1938  he  throw  off  the  mask  of 
hypocrisy  and  boldly  decreed  a  puree  within  his  own  party, 
sentenced  to  pciiiical  death  ail  ih<jt,e  Democrats  who  were 
so  conscientious  and  independent  as  to  venture  to  disagree 
with  his  slightest  wi.sh 

Thus  he  seized  the  banner  of  dictatorship,  proclaimed  him- 
self as  one  having  the  power  of  political  life  and  death  over 
all  Democratic  Senators.  Representatives,  and  candidates  for 
those  offices. 

Those  Senators  and  those  Representatives  who  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  ventured  to  oppose  his  policies  are 
to  be  defeated  for  reelection,  and  to  accomplish  their  defeat 
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money  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  Is  to  be  used. 
All  the  power  of  Federal  patronage  Is  to  be  thrown  against 
them,  and  the  President  is  now  using  his  personal  popularity 
to  brm[{  about  their  ruin.  Thus  he  proclaims  himself  party 
dictator.    He  seeks  to  be  national  dictator. 

THE    PICPUC    MUST    CHOOSI 

At  last  the  purpose  of  the  President  stands  revealed— this 
rot  only  by  the  trend  of  his  policies,  by  the  legislation  which 
he  has  forced  through  Congress,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  he  has  taken  from  Congress,  by  his  attempts  to  in- 
timidate the  courts  but  by  his  own  statement  of  purpose. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  people  of  this  country  must 
decide  whether  they  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  an 
Executive  who  enforces  laws  which  are  made  by  the  npre- 
sentatives  which  they  send  to  Congress  and  interpreted  by 
the  Judges  whom  they  choose,  or  whether  they  will  go  under 
a  planned  economy,  conceived,  promulgated,  and  enforced  by 
a  dictator  and  his  advisers. 

Although  the  President  said  early  In  1932  that  there  were 
no  master  minds,  no  supermen  in  Washington,  he  has  now. 
since  his  coming  to  that  city,  announced  by  his  acts  that 
he  and  his  advisers  think  they  possess  the  master  minds 
capable  of  telling  not  only  the  industrialists,  the  business- 
men, but  the  farmers,  how  their  affairs  should  be  conducted. 

IT   HAS    HAPPENED    HERE 

Today  the  unbelievable  is  happening.  The  tiller  of  the 
soil,  upon  whose  activity  and  upon  whose  success  you  and  I 
depend  for  the  things  we  eat  and  wear — for  all  comes  out 
of  Mother  Earth — is  being  told  by  a  college  professor  or  a 
white-collar  egotist  or  one  steeped  in  the  doctrines  of  Com- 
munist Russia,  how  much  of  his  land  he  shoiild  cultivate  and 
what  seed  he  should  sow. 

An  immortal  patriot  and  statesman  told  us  that  this  was 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
Until  the  coming  of  Roosevelt  that  statement  has  been  true, 
although  at  times  various  small  groups  have  exerted  undue 
influence  in  national  affairs. 

If  our  people  now  decide  that  they  wish  to  cast  off  and 
do  away  with  this  Government  of  theirs;  if  they  sincerely 
believe  that  they  will  be  better  off  if  governed  by  a  master 
mind  from  Washington,  it  is  their  privilege  to  change  the 
form  of  government.  But  they  should  do  it  with  their  eyes 
open  and  the  consequences  in  mind. 

Early  in  the  New  Deal  riunor  had  it  that  Roosevelt  would 
be  our  last  President.  No  one  apparently  gave  it  any 
thought,  but  recent  events  disclose  that  the  man  in  the 
White  House  now  considers  hinriself  to  have  been  anointed 
to  rule  our  land. 

Every  man  of  national  prominence  and  outstanding  ability 
who  has  ventured  to  disagree  with  him  or  any  of  his  am- 
bitious schemes  has  been  frowned  upon  by  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House. 

Like  the  Napoleon  who  was  a  scourge  to  the  world,  who 
brought  about  untold  suffering,  bloodshed,  and  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  he  will  brook  no  opposition  to  his 
ambition. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this? 

WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN  IS  THIS  ROOSEVELT? 

The  purpose  and  the  ambition  of  Roosevelt  stands  now 
fully  revealed  to  public  gaze  through  his  own  statement  that 
those  who  opposed  him  must  be  driven  from  office.  It  is  well 
that  we  calmly,  honestly,  consider  him  and  his  activities, 
view  him  as  he  is,  weigh  him  in  the  scales  of  reason  and 
Judge  him  according  to  his  own  yardstick;  that  is,  by  what 
he  does,  rather  than  by  what  he  says. 

No  fairer  test  of  what  he  is  and  of  what  he  proposes  can 
be  made  than  to  compare  what  he  says  with  what  he  has 
done. 

Let  us  take  up  his  last  fireside  chat  and  apply  the  foregoing 
test. 

In  his  first  sentence,  he  makes  the  statement  that  it  is  his 
duty  as  President — 

To  report  on  the  progress  of  national  affairs  to  the  real  rulers  of 
this  country — the  voting  public. 


Does  he  report?  Not  one  word  in  this  chat — and,  as  he 
calls  it,  report— to  the  effect  that  he  and  his  administration 
have  practiced  the  economy  promised  in  the  platform  of 
1932.  upon  which  he  was  elected;  not  a  word  as  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  his  program  of  spendinp. 

Did  he  tell  us  that  he  had  spent  something  like  $15,000.- 
000,000  as  he  wished,  to  cure  unemployment,  and  i-hat  the 
figures  from  Ills  own  administrators  show  tliat  there  are 
approximately  a  million  more  unemployed  now  than  when 
he  began  to  spend  your  money  and  mine? 

Ho  gives  his  version,  emphoslzlnR  and  exaggerating  the 
things  which  he  considers  accomplishments,  but  he  Is  a8 
silent  as  the  grave  on  his  failure  to  carry  out  the  solemn 
promises  which  he  made  during  his  campaign  and  the  violated 
pledges  given  in  his  party  platform. 

PILOT!  SENT  TO  THEIH  DEATHS 

Ti-ue,  he  said  the  Congress  had  coordinated  the  supervi- 
sion of  commercial  aviation  smd  airmail,  but  not  one  word 
did  he  say  about  those  young,  patriotic  Army  fliers  sent  to 
their  death  when  the  airmail  contracts  were  canceled  to 
gain  a  political  advantage. 

The  untimely  and  the  needless  death  of  those  men.  all 
In  their  early  manhood,  in  the  full  flower  of  their  youth.  Is 
a  hideous  blot  upon  his  administration. 

Somewhere  in  this  land  of  ours,  mothers  and  fathers  still 
moium  the  loss  of  sons  who  were  sent  to  confront  perils  and 
dangers  for  which  they  and  their  equipment  were  unpre- 
pared— all  because  at  the  time  it  was  thought  a  political 
advantage  might  be  obtained  by  charging  fraud  in  air-mail 
contracts — subsequent  events  disclosing  the  charge  to  be 
unfounded. 

Note  this  subsequent  paragraph  from  this  fireside  chat — 
and  by  the  way,  fireside  chats  neither  satisfy  himger,  heat  the 
home,  nor  cover  one's  nakedness.  They  are  entertaining,  but, 
at  best,  a  luxury. 

VACATIONS    AND    HOLIDATS 

Congress,  says  the  President,  understands  "that  government 
cannot  take  a  holiday  of  a  year,  a  month,  or  even  a  day." 

A  fine  statement,  but  it  comes  from  a  President  who  has 
taken  more  vacations  at  public  expense  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent we  ever  had,  and  who,  if  current  reports  are  correct,  has 
taken  more  vacations  at  greater  public  expense  than  all  other 
Presidents. 

It  comos  from  a  President  who,  even  as  he  uttered  the 
statement,  was  making  preparations  for  another  holiday  and 
fishing  excursion  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Early  in  his  administration  the  President  took  his  vacations 
on  the  Astor  yacht,  although,  for  pubhc  consumption,  he 
condemns  the  wealthy  and  the  yacht  owners  as  a  class. 

Subsequently  he  has  taken  his  fishing  trips  on  Government 
vessels,  accompanied  by  warships,  sailing  the  high  seas,  while 
you  and  I  and  those  who  he  saj's  are  entitled  to  the  more 
abundant  life  are  p)erforming  our  daily  tasks. 

His  vacations  have  cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  a  million 
dollars  and  time  and  again  they  have  been  taken  during  those 
days  when  he  said  the  country  was  confronted  by  an  emer- 
gency or  a  crisis.  Some  day.  someone  will  ask  why  he  does 
not  practice  what  he  preaches. 

In  this  chat  he  further  said  that  the  American  people  in- 
sist on  two  requisites  of  private  enterprise  and  the  relation- 
ship of  Govenmient  to  it. 

"HONESTT    AT  THE   TOP" 

The  first  is  complete  honesty  at  the  top  in  looking  after  the  use 
of  other  people's  money. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  people  will  insist  upon  complete 
honesty  at  the  top  in  looking  after  the  use  of  other  people's 
money. 

The  President  must  have  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and 
he  must  disagree  with  Lincoln  in  his  statement  that  you  can- 
not fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.  The  President  must  be- 
lieve that  he  has  a  master  mind  and  that  he  will  be  able  to 
fool  at  least  a  majority  of  the  people  at  least  at  election  time, 

"Honesty  at  the  top  in  looking  after  the  use  of  other  peo- 
ple's money"?    It  is  a  wonder  the  statement  did  not  choke 
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wlien 
spend 


the  President  when  he  made  tt, 
^ven  him  btllions  of  dollars  to 
lions  of  it  have  been  wasted  and 
advance    the    political   fortunes   <^i 
suppwjrtrrs. 

He  said  in  a  sane  moment  that  ^e 
with  human  misery."  but.  If  newj 
they  usiially  are — the  uncontradkrled 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  thii 
t(/  buy  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
purposes  and   the   President  does 
against  common  decency  to  the  btfr 

His  supporters  in  the  Senate 
which  would  disclose  the  wlckedne^ 
•*of  other  people's  money." 

TIU  CAIXIMG  or 

Again,  he  said: 

Never  m  our  lifetime  has  snich  « 
bet-n    thrown    at    Uxe    he»tlt   oi    the 
Co  ngreasme  n . 


we  recall  that  we  have 

for  relief  and  that  mil- 

3ther  untold  sums  used  to 

the   President   and   his 


should  not  "play  politics 
er  reports  are  true — and 
record  is  that,  through- 
land,  money  appropriated 
has  been  used  for  pohtical 
not   call   these   offenders 
of  justice. 
another  any  Investigation 
of  this  misuse  at  the  top 

NAJfES 

cdicerted  campaign  of  defeatism 
President    and    Senators    and 


Has 


Oh   what  a  short  memory! 
meni    by    the   Democratic 
Michel«on  as  chief   mudslinger 
Hoover''    Oh,  he  cannot  have 
dent  himself  was  one  of  the  chief 

Did  he  not  accuse  Hoover  of 
people  by  making  the  charge  that 
the  Government's  obligations  to 
accuse  Hoover  of  setting 
national  bankruptcy? 

Did  he  not  say  that  we  must  li 
we  must  not  borrow  against  th< 
w^Jch  continued  to  pile  up  deficiis 
tlonai  bankruptcy?  And  has  he 
ho  ir.  day,  week,  month,  and  year 
llvd  beyond  the  national  income 
denciLs? 

!l.s  the  President's  memory 
igix)re  the  facts? 

.^nd  again  he  said,  speaking  of 


he  forgotten  the  employ- 

Natloiial   Committee   of   Charlie 

the  campaign  to  snjear 

foijgotten  that,  for  the  Presi- 

mudsiingers. 

4ttempLing  to  frighten  the 

Roosevelt  would  repudiate 

pay  in  gold?     Did  he  not 

Govern;  nent's  feet  on  the  road  to 


Te 


nilsTep  resentatloi 


waged 


remeribers 

id 


'J'here  will  be  a  lot  of  mean  blowa 
tlon  day.     By  "blows"  I  mean 
am!   appeals  to  prfjudlce.     It  would 
cai.naign:*  everywhere  could  be 

It  Is  Just  too  bad  that  he  did 
was  making  misstatements  durinr 
He  over  and  Republican  Senators 

.It  is  unfortunate  that  he 
to  prejudice'  are  wrong.    No  one 
so  free  to  acctise  his  opponents  of 
esty  of  purpose,  and  of  patrioUs^n 
Roosevelt. 

]:Ju.<^}nessmen  as  a  class  were 
acixs.  selfish,  uncharitable.    Man: 
ofirpose  him  were  denounced  by 
wto  ventured  to  disapprove  of 
pn-me  Court  liave  been  fought  by 
op<  nly  attacked  by  him. 

"COPPntBXAllS 

He  deprecates  the  calling  of  nanies 
chat,  supposed  to  radiate  friendliness 
de:;Knates  those  without  and  tho^e 
"ccpperheads,"  and  then  says: 


hijn 
his 


■^'ou  wiU  remember  it  was  thf  "co 
the  War  between  the  States,  trted 
his  Congre«6  give  up  the  Oght. 

To  put  it  perhaps  more  briefli? 
with  him  and  his  New  Deal  pohcl^ 
ami  conscientious  they  may  be 
Msjiy  of  us  think  he  is  doing  more 
antl  our  country  than  any  trait<M- 

Ekxm  he  will  learn  that  others, 
htan  what  he  is  and  what  be  does 
pilithted  word. 


within  our  income;  that 

future;   that  the  Nation 

was  on  the  road  to  na- 

not,  every  single  minute. 

since  he  has  been  in  office 

and  continued  to  pile  up 


shdrt?    Does  he  deliberately 


free  speech: 


ftruck  between  now  and  elec- 

n.  personal  attaclts. 

be  a  lot  better    of  course.  If 

with  aryumenta  instead  of 


iot  think  of  that  when  he 
the  1932  campaign  about 
and  Congressmen. 

so  late  that  "appeals 

public  life  has  been  quite 

a  lack  of  charity,  of  hon- 

as  has  Franklin  Delano 


qescribed  as  greedy,  avarl- 

of  those  who  ventured  to 

United  States  Senators 

attempt  to  pack  the  Su- 

lis  supporters  and  are  now 


and  In  this  very  fireside 

and  kindly  feeling,  he 

within  his  own  party  as 


Pl>erheads"  who    In  the  days  of 
thfir  t>est  to  make  Lincoln  and 


are 


— all  those  who  disagree 

no  matter  how  patriotic 

traitors  to  the  country. 

to  destroy  our  Government 

who  ever  lived. 

1  iring  ot  his  abuse,  will  teU 

ham  he  fails  to  keep  his 


The  President  will  discover  that  at  last — it  may  be  too 
late — our  people  do  believe  m  the  freedom  of  sp)eoch  and 
that  no  longer  will  he  h^ve  i  mcnopolv  u{>in  name-calliner. 
Too  long  have  the  people,  becau--^-  cf  his  high  ofQce,  sub- 
mitted without  rft-ahation,  to  his  abu.>e. 

Al-ev  all,  he  i.-.  human.' he  i.s  a  man  and  he  is  subjec:  to 
those  same  errors  which  ail  m(  n  make.  This  fact  seems  to 
have  escaped  hid,  coinprcheiLsion. 

TUf    P(>T    CALLS    T!IF.    Krm.z    Br.^CK 

The  day  of  his  fireside  chat  the  Pr'-sident  condemned  the 
action  of  Leon  G  Turrou,  F  B  I  agent,  who  resigned  his 
post  after  rounding?  up  the  spy  rint:.  in  order  to  sell  the 
story  of  his  work  'o  a  news  .'ivTidicate,  and  said  the  issue 
was  one  of  patriotism  and  pth:cs 

How  long  has  it  been  smcf'  the  Presiden'.  without  resign- 
ing, sold  to  a  news  .syndicate  notes  on  his  White  Hou.se 
press  conferenct^.  and  published  for  sale  books  giving  the 
history  of  his  actr/ities  m  rouiidint^  up  the  "economic  royal- 
ists" and  those  whom  he  ha.>  been  plea-sed  to  term  "public 
enemies"? 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  why  should  the  pot  i-all  the  kettle  black? 
Why  not  tell  the  world  about  the  direct  and  indirect  com- 
mercial activities  cf  all  thnse  a.ssociated  with  the  White 
House,  if  yon  ar"^  -n  ktvn  nbf^ut  patriotism  and  ethics'' 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  it  1.=;  rnmnionly  reported  and 
accepted  as  true  that  Vice  President  Gamer.  "Cactus  Jack." 
beinp  just  an  ordinarv,  patnotic  statesman,  thought  a  ques- 
tion of  ethics  was  involvpd  when  he  was  off.^red  remunera- 
tion if  he  would  give  publicity  to  his  thoughts,  and  declined 
the  offer 

The  President  ^nv^  one  thing.  He  does  something  else. 
Another  of  his  personal  friends.  Raymond  Clapper,  a  New 
Deal  writer  for  the  New  Deal  Washincfon  News,  durine;  the 
past  winter  made  the  statement: 

It  !«  a  =Tin£^o  situati(^n  whrn  a  man  has  been  m  the  White  House 
5  year*  ha.«  h*>*>n  thmigh  one  dep'-ps.'slpn.  and  Is  faclne  another, 
and  ypt  i-  -.o  uncertain  from  da/  to  day  that  his  nwn  advisers  never 
tiiow  whotxier  he  wUl  appear  with  an  olive   branch  or  a  battle-iix 

Attention  has  been  called  to  'he  foreeoine  statements  and 
actioiis  of  the  President  for  the  rea.'-on  that  if  we  are  so 
dissatisfied  with  our  form  of  poverument.  wnth  our  institu- 
tions, that  we  intend  tx)  forsake  them,  to  repudiate  them,  and 
to  adept  the  planned  'H^onomy  which  now.  as  the  President. 
says,  prevails  in  so  ni»r.y  count ru^s  we  should  have  clearly 
in  our  minds  the  manner  r-f  mar.  our  President  is. 

If  he  IS  to  be  our  dictator  wf  should  learn  .something.  If 
we  can.  about  what  he  :s  likely  to  do  when  once  established 
in  pcwer. 

A  rT-R(;r  if  HIS  ("'WN 

Stalin,  of  Rus'^ia,  had  his  purge  not  on!y  of  the  higher- 
ups  but  of  the  masses.  Hitler  is  having  his  purge,  and  the 
President  within  the  week  announced  that  he  would  have  his 
purge  m  the  Democratic  Party. 

Once  he  has  arccmplislied  the  defeat  not  only  of  Repub- 
licans but  of  all  O^mocrats  who  are  not  willing  to  become 

'..:::.' d  economy,  to  his 
r  .1  TicHlture,  he  will  be 
free  to  do  a.s  he  wills;  and  we.  upon  whf.m  the  blei^sings  and 
the  hardships  of  hs  policy  will  fall.  .=;hould  stp  him  as  he  is, 
not  as  he  thinks  he  i.>  or  as  he  t^-^lls  us  he  i.s  but  .is  he  is. 

HTs  WORDS  .v-VT  H!s   Ar:"^  :i(  ■  NTT  sqr.^RE 

His  words  would  indicate  tha'  he  is  heart  and  soul  with  the 
underprivileged.  H;.-  actions  prove  that  his  methods  and  his 
policies  br.r.g  greater  hard.^hips  to  tlie  unfortunate. 

He  him.self,  on  the  20"  h  day  of  January  1937.  standing 
on  the  Capitol  steps  tclci  us— and  'his  alter  4  years  of  his 
{pending  and  his   rule- 

I  see    one-ih^d    ol"    a    u.iti.  .n    iU-hous«xl,    ill-clad,    ill-nourished 

A  third  of  the  Nat. on  was  for'y-three  and  one-third  mil- 
lion people  and.  shortly  before  thai,  he  had  told  us.  speak- 
ing of  his  policies  and  the  re.-ult.s.    We  planned  it  that  way," 

Of  course,  he  did  not  plan  to  bring  want,  suffering,  prl- 
^•ation  and  hardship  to  a  third  of  our  Nation,  but  be  did 


new  dealers    and   subscribe  to   li.. 
regimentation  of  labor,  of  businr.s- 
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plan  the  policies  and  he  used  the  methods  which  brought 
that  result. 

And  the  fact — and  it  is  a  fact — that  his  methods  and  his 
activities  have  brought  about  more  unemployment;  that, 
by  his  alliance  with  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  communistic 
elements  in  the  C.  I.  O..  he  has  shown  that  he  will  not  give 
the  man  who  wants  to  work  protection  so  that  he  may  earn 
a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family,  demonstrate  that,  as  a 
physician  charged  with  the  care  of  national  ills,  he  neither 
kr.ows  the  proper  prescription  nor  the  method  of  adminis- 
tering it. 

Floosevelt  would  be  a  dictator  and,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  follow  in  the  course  of.  let  us  say  Germany,  where  men 
are  told  what  and  how  much  they  shall  eat,  when  and  where 
and  for  how  much  they  shall  work,  we  should,  during  this 
sum.mer.  work  incessantly  and  earnestly  to  see  that  those 
supporting  his  policies  are  defeated  at  the  polls.  In  no 
other  way  can  our  Government  and  our  Nation  be  saved 
from  him,  his  ambition,  and  those  surrounding  him. 


Antisocial  Insecurity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (Icgislath^e  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) .  1928 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  business  public  is  be- 
coming aroused  and  resentful  over  social-security  taxation. 

For  every  dollar  that  the  Government  is  collecting  for  old- 
age  security  under  title  II  of  the  act,  10  cents  is  being  paid 
cut  in  pen-sion  benefits  and  90  cents  is  being  hoarded  for  a 
reserve  fund.  This  fund  is  planned  to  reach  the  huge  total 
of  forty-seven  billions. 

Why  should  business  be  taxed  for  the  accumulation  of  any 
such  fund?    Consider  what  this  is  doing  to  industry. 

A  certain  gic„ss  manufacturer  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Social 
Security  Board : 

Social -security  taxes.  Including  unemployment  compensation, 
represent  the  greate.><t  single  burden  that  has  ever  been  Imposed 
upon  cur  firm  m  57  years  of  doing  business. 

In  the  year  1937  we  paid  Into  the  United  States  TreaFury  and 
Into  the  State  treasury  a  total  of  $19,490,42  for  old-age  benefits 
and  unemployment-compensation  taxes.  This  Is  considerably 
more  money  than  we  have  averaged  In  earnings  in  our  history. 
and  It  has  "resulted  in  seriously  handicapping  us  We  have  tried 
to  pa.ss  the  tax  on  to  our  customers,  but,  far  from  getting  an  In- 
crease In  prices,  we  have  had  to  make  decreases  even  m  the  face 
of  rising  wages  and  rising  taxes. 

To  show  how  inequitable  these  taxes  en  wages  and  pay 
rolls  may  be.  55  percent  of  the  cost  in  this  type  of  glass 
factory  is  labor  cost,  while  in  highly  mechanized  plants  the 
labor  cost  is  19  percent  and  lower.  The  plant  that  pays 
most  for  labor  is  thus  taxed  most.  This  puts  a  premium  on 
machine  production  to  throw  men  out  of  work. 

A  study  analyzing  building  costs  has  been  published  by  a 
committee  of  Cincinnati  architects  and  building  specialists. 
There  is  lifted  from  this  report  the  following  statement: 

In  1326  en  a  $100,000  building,  the  only  tax  that  had  to  be 
crrrled  was  a  workmen's  compensation  tax.  and  this  would  have 
ainotmted  to  $1,600.  In  1938  this  item  not  only  Includes  work- 
man s  compensation  but  also  unemployment  Insurance  old-age 
ben.  flt.s.  and  .'-ales  tax.  For  the  .same  building  in  1938  this  cost 
would  Ix'  $8,040.  an  increase  of  402  percent.  In  this  ccnnectlcn  It 
must  be  under.tood  that  in  the  ca.se  of  old-age  benctitp  th''  rate 
pro£:ressively  increases  and  at  the  close  of  liie  next  decade  will  be 
three  times  lis  present  rate. 

As  the  labor  cost  on  a  $100,000  building  is  put  at  $56,500. 
the  ultimate  tax  for  old-age  security  alone,  exclusive  of  all 
the  other  taxes,  will  be  $3,390.  Such  taxation  is  deadly.  It 
should  be  plain  that  these  mounting  taxes  lift  prices  out 
of  the  reach  of  many,  and  thus  restrict  buying  and  shrink 
the  volume  of  business,  and  make  unemployment. 


ITiis  terrific  charge  on  current  production  might  be  Justi- 
fied if  it  were  actually  meeting  the  problem  of  old-age  needs, 
but  it  is  not,  and  it  cannot  for  years  to  come.  As  far  as 
this  need  is  being  met,  it  is  being  met  out  of  State  tax  funds, 
supplemented  by  grants  from  the  Federal  Government  under 
title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  not  under  title  II. 
which  sets  up  this  reserve  fund.  Though  the  Social  Security 
Board  supervises  both  systems  the  two  should  not  be  con- 
fused. One  Ls  a  direct  pension  system  which  is  now  dis- 
tributing about  $300,000,000  In  pensions.  The  other  is  a 
compulsory  Government  insurance  system  covering  24.000.- 
000  wage  earners,  which  system  is  taking  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  and  giving  back  practically  nothing.  By  1940  it  will 
be  taking  three  billions  a  year  if,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  not 
scrapped. 

It  is  true  that  when  these  reserves  are  built  up  by  1980 
say,  the  beneficiary  will  receive  from  $10  to  $85  a  month, 
depending  on  how  long  he  has  worked  and  on  what  wages 
he  has  paid  taxes.  However,  to  get  $85  a  month,  a  man 
would  have  to  earn  $3,000  a  year  for  43  years  without  a 
break.  As  far  as  most  men  are  concerned,  they  might  as 
well  buy  a  ticket  to  the  moon  as  to  expect  any  such  pension. 
The  truth  is  then  when  this  $47,000,000,000  fund  is  biiilt 
up  the  beneficiaries  will  receive  less  from  it  than  is  now 
actually  being  paid  in  some  States  like  Massachusetts,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Ohio  under  the  direct  pension  system  which  is 
not  supported  by  taxes  on  pay  rolls  and  wages. 

What  right,  we  ask,  has  the  Government  to  tax  pay  rolls, 
which  the  entire  public  pays,  to  subsidize  insurance  bene- 
fits for  only  24,000,000  of  our  80.000.000  adults?  If  the  other 
millions  are  taxed,  why  should  they  be  excluded  from  the 
benefits? 

Oh,  yes,  the  bureaucrats  say  that  the  system  should  be 
improved  by  extending  it  to  other  groups.  That  is  what 
they  are  going  to  propose  when  they  get  around  to  it  next 
year,  but  that  would  make  the  system  that  much  more  bur- 
densome and  more  difficult  to  administer. 

Why  in  the  world  should  we  support  an  army  of  bureau- 
crats to  keep  books  on  th:  weekly  wages  of  all  our  millions 
of  people  all  the  years  of  their  life? 

A  certain  percentage  will  die  before  they  are  65,  and  of 
those  who  do  live  that  Icng  less  than  a  third  will  ever  apply 
for  a  pension. 

So  why  bother  with  all  this  Government  bookkeeping? 
Why  not  wait  and  see  who  arrives  at  the  pension  age  and 
see  how  many  of  those  w-ho  do  arrive  will  need  a  pension? 
Pensioners  in  1980  will  have  to  live  on  potatoes  that  are 
raised  in  1980,  not  on  potatoes  that  are  saved  over  from 
1938.  Any  general  social  insurance  must  be  paid  out  of 
current  production. 

Then  why  not  pay  as  we  go?  Why  tax  1938  a  billion 
dollars  and  why  tax  1949  $3,000,000  in  order  that  somebcdy 
may  eat  in  1980  potatoes  that  other  people  in  1980  will 
raise?  The  spending  of  this  fund  in  1980  will  cheapen  money 
and  raise  prices  and  thus  actually  tax  the  1980  public. 
Why  cut  down  purchasing  power  now  to  inflate  buying  power 
50  years  from  now?  No  matter  how  we  juggle  the  accounts 
we  cannot  beat  nature.  Let  us  stop  fooUng  ourselves  with 
our  reserve  funds. 

Admittedly  the  direct  pensions  under  title  I  as  now  ad- 
ministered are  offensive.  They  .smack  of  charity.  They 
amount  to  a  pauper's  dole.  You  must  take  virtually  a 
pauper's  oath  to  get  such  a  pension 

The  insurance  scheme,  supported  by  compulsory  tax  con- 
tributions, may  give  the  beneficiaries  a  superior  feehng  of 
independence.  This  scheme,  under  title  II.  is  supposed  to 
be  more  acceptable  as  a  benefit  bought  and  paid  for  and 
not  a  tax  gratuity  based  upon  proven  need. 

But  this  system  is  not  on  the  level.  Its  beneficiaries  will 
be.  in  fact,  more  than  half  supported  by  taxation.  These 
beneficiaries  would  be  supposed  to  be  self-supporting  when 
in  reality  they  would  be  living  in  part  on  taxes  that  had 
been  wrung  from  the  less  privileged. 

The  thing*  to  do  is  to  pay  back  to  the  contributors  what 
they  have  paid  into  this  reserve  fund  and  abandon  it.    But 
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th*  direct  pension  system  should  x  changed  so  as  to  remove 
ail  stigma  of  pauperism. 

We  cannot  afford  a  flat  pens  on  to  everybody.  But  we 
ctuld  guarantee  a  certain  miniiium  income  to  everylK)dy 

When  a  person  reaches  the  age  of  X  he  or  she  should 
iToeive  an  amount  which  when  idrtod  to  any  other  tnccxne 
w:ll  equal  X  dollars  a  month.  I  think  $50  is  a  pracJtical 
n.oi  In  caae  o/  a  married  cou?te  the  gxiaranteed  Income 
sl-iould  be  $75  a  month.  When  the  unempioyed  get  back 
to  work  and  the  nadonal  incooKf  is  raised  we  might  afford 
more  or  we  might  lower  the  penidonaWe  age. 

If  this  much  were  guaranteed  to  all  eligible  persons  alike 
ai^d  paid  with  no  unnecessary  questions  asked,  not  as  a  dole 
a<l  justed  to  means  but  as  a  rig  it.  it  would  be  a  generous 
sc  ;ution  of  the  problem. 

Such  a  proposed  guaranteed  Income,  to  be  paid  wholly 
out  of  tax  revenues,  would  cost  nore  than  the  present  direct 
sj^stera  under  title  I  is  now  costur:  but  it  would  cost  much 
le?a  than  the  two  systems  are  row  taking  out  of  industry, 
ar.d  It  would  give  protection  and  the  same  protection  to  all 
citizens  as  any  Government  social-security  system  should  do. 

Whatever  the  cost,  it  would  n)t  be  withdrawing  purchas- 
it.i  power  from  the  present  to  transfer  it  to  the  future. 
Such  a  pay-as-you-go  system  oetalnly  would  be  a  powerful 
St  mulus  to  economic  recovery  if — and  this  "if"  is  all  im- 
p  irtant — if  It  were  supported  by  i  sound  method  of  taxation. 

I  would  favor  a  bill  to  raise  th<3e  fuixls  by  a  graduated  tax 
an  excess  holdmgs  of  land  value. 

I  would  say  that  $5,000  of  land  value,  separate  and  apart 
ft-om  improvements  thereon,  should  be  exempted  from  .such 
a  tax.  But  on  land  holdings  in  excess  of  this  amount  I 
suggest  a  supertax  on  .such  exce;  s  suflBcient  to  pay  the  pen- 
sion bill,  thus  abolishing  these  pi  ly- roll  and  wages  taxes. 

The  Justification  for  this  mode  c  f  taxation  should  be  obvious. 

In  the  aggregate,  a  large  amou  it  of  usable  land  In  city  anc 
country  gets  locked  up  and  helc  out  of  use.  But  as  alum.s 
ae  to  be  cleared,  or  people  need  locations  for  homesteads  or 
fcr  industnea  of  any  kind,  the  asking  pnce  of  these  idle 
h'.>ldings  is  shot  up  far  above  the  tax  valuation. 

All  industry  has  to  get  Its  feet  on  the  ground:  and  the  more 
accessible  land  is,  and  the  betux  it  is  utihaed.  the  greater 
rr'jst  be  the  volimie  and  profits  cf  industry. 

To  transfer  tax  burdens  fron  wages  and  pay  rolls  is  to 
n-move  a  penalty  upon  industry.  To  distribute  taxes  so  as  to 
b?ar  down  somewhat  on  those  who  are  plajring  the  dog  m  the 
n, anger  with  natural  resources  and  available  sites  for  in- 
d.istry  is  to  penalize  privilege  and  give  a  spur  to  industry 
One  IS  a  depressive  and  the  other  is  an  incentive  tax. 

It  would  be  diiBcult  to  define  bv  law  what  is  used  or  unused 
lend.  It  would  seem  well,  therefore,  not  to  try  to  do  that 
but  to  tax  this  excess,  whether  ised  or  not.  This  tax  would 
full  on  those  holdings  In  excess  of  $5,000  which  are  proper !>• 
Irriproved  as  well  as  on  unused  hcldlngs.  But  economists  well 
know  that  there  attaches  to  lanl  an  unearned  increment  of 
social  vahjes.  To  dip  Into  thiji  socially  created  value  for 
p•^nsion  funds  Is  more  defensible  than  to  tax  wages  and  pay 
rolls. 

It  is  the  presence  of  population  that  creates  land  value 
T'-.ase  who  have  worked  all  theti  lives,  though  owners  of  no 
land,  have  by  their  presence  and  iatwjr  contributed  to  existing 
land  values.  If  in  their  old  age  they  need  social  funds  for 
Uieir  support,  it  would  seem  to  be  ideal  justice  that  their 
support  should  be  drawn  from  that  form  of  wealth  which  they 
h;ive  helped  to  create. 

When  men  once  get  the  conception  that  the  unearned  in- 
clement of  land  value  is  a  socii  1  creation  they  will  see  the 
piopriety  of  drawing  pension  fuids  from  this  source.  This 
w  )uJd  amoimt  to  the  pa3mient  of  accrued  dividends  to  those 
wno  had  actually  helped  to  earn 
stigma  of  charity  cut  of  pension;. 

The  present  security  taxes  oi  wages  and  pay  rolls  are 
bi'eaking  the  back  of  industry.  1^  method  of  payment  I 
piopose  would  be  a  positive  bene  U  to  Industry.    It  is  only  In 


them.    This  should  take  the 


Uiis  way  that  society  can  really 
loacL 


Nothing  has  been  said  here  about  the  present  practice  of 

using  the  security  fund.s  tu  hflp  nieef  Government  deficits 
and  crediting  the  fund  wnth  Government  I  O  U's.  The 
funds  are  thus  being  inve.5tf>d  in  tht-  public  debt,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected eventually  to  wipe  out  the  public  debt,  which  Is  owing 
to  bondholders,  and  owe  it  to  the  Social  Security  Board  in- 
stead. By  1380.  according  to  this  expectation,  the  interest  on 
the  debt  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers,  but  it  will  be 
paid  to  old  people  in  p>art  pMiyment  of  their  pensions. 

This  is  not  a  way  of  lightemn^  the  pension  burden  in  the 
future.  No  matter  how  wp  juggle  the  accounts,  the  people 
who  are  going  to  pay  these  pensions  in  coming  years  are  those 
who  are  the  producers  at  the  time. 

But  what  this  scheme  does  do  us  to  pay  off  the  public 
debt  which  is  owing  to  bondholders  by  taxing  wages  and 
pay  rolJs.    That  i.s  nefanou.s.     It  is  a  tax  crime. 

Why  is  it  that  so  hitle  is  be-ing  said  about  this  scheme  to 
saddle  the  public  debt  onto  wages  and  pay  rolls? 

I  suspect  that  no  one  is  bt-ttcr  pleased  with  this  scheme 
than  Wall  Street — and  that  that  is  why  the  big  newspapers 
are  .'^o  mum  abcmt  it.  They  should  keep  the  matter  hushed 
up  if  possible  fur  it  is  one  of  the  boldest  moves  ever  made 
at  tax  eva.<ion.  Payme  off  the  bondholders  by  a  tax  on 
wagf'-s  is  positively  villainous.  It  is  an  economic  atrocity. 
And  this  in  the  name  of  social  security. 

The  rich  certainly  should  be  made  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  public  debt.  Thesr  taxt-s  on  pay  rolls  and  wages  should 
be  abtolished.  Th\<  re.^erve  fund  should  be  liquidated.  We 
should  not  support  an  Insurance  scheme  to  pay  one  man 
$10  a  month  and  another  $30.  We  sliould  have  a  $50-a- 
month  retirement  incom^^  guaranteed  to  all  alike.  We 
should  pay  for  it  as  w*^  go  and  we  should  pay  for  it  with 
values  that  everybody  by  hi.'^  presence  on  the  earth  and  by 
his  labor  helps  to  create  A  g^nrrous  pension  system  will 
help  to  distribute  purchasing  pmw«t  To  pay  for  it  by  a 
land-value  tax  will  help  keep  opportunities  open  and  stimu- 
late industry 

The  Federal  G(«\erriment  could  establish  a  national  sys- 
tem on  this  model  by  a  sinslp  act  of  Congress.  A  State 
could  do  thLs  for   the  Stat^*   bv   constitutional   amendment. 

This  would  give  to  the  living  generation  adequate  pro- 
tection m  old  age.  which  it  is  positive  will  not  be  furnished 
by  title  II  of  the  Socuil  Security  Act. 

This  would  lift  from  th"  minds  of  all  men  one  of  the  most 
frarful  worries  of  modern  lif^  It  would  be  a  great  social 
n.ercy  It  would  at  least  contribute  to  the  solution  of  trou- 
bles that  are  now  irrTpovf^n.shmg  the  Nation  and  threat-en- 
mg  the  future  of  den^ocracy. 


afford  to  carry  the  petislon 


The  rncmployment  Insurance  Tax 


extp:xsiox  of  remarks 

fir 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

II:      NKW    VdRK 

IN  THE  HCISK  nh    HKl'RK.^KXTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16    Icrinlatirf  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  TABER  Mr.  Sp*  ak-r.  the  Social  Security  Act  went 
into  eflect  in  the  calendar  yi-'ar  1935  The  unemployment 
feature  of  the  act  went  into  eflect  m  the  calendar  year  1936, 
with  a  tax  of  1  1  percr-nt.  in  1937  it  became  2.2  percent:  in 
1938  It  became  3  3  percent. 

Of  this,  thrrt'-untii-.  ui  1  p*'r(  enf  i.s  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  3  percent  us  paid  to  the  several  States  and 
by  them  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Trra.sury  for  safekeep- 
ing and  tlie  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  is  expected  to  issue 
2'-  percent  certiflcat.«'s  of  ind«  bt*-dnes.s  against  the  funds  in 
his  hands. 

The  total  imiount  collected  bv  the  States  and  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  this  trust  fund  to  the  31st  of 
December  1337  was  $63i,825iJ3T.61.    The  receipts  sUace  that 
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date,  down  to  May  31,  1938.  were  $364,402,673.20.  The  dis- 
bursements to  States  from  December  31.  1937.  down  to  May 
31,  1938,  were  $159,710,000.  In  other  words,  during  the  pe- 
riod from  January  1  to  May  31 — 5  months — the  total  receipts 
have  been  just  $204,692,673^0  more  than  the  disbursements. 
We  have  been  through  5  months  of  probably  the  slackest 
period  in  the  emplosTnent  of  our  people  in  modern  history. 
In  this  time  we  have  paid  out  to  the  States  less  than  one-half 
of  what  has  been  collected  in  unemployment  taxes.  Down 
to  April  30,  according  to  the  Social  Security  Board.  $100,- 
932,987  reached  the  beneficiaries.  IXiring  all  that  period  the 
collections  ran  more  than  treble  the  disbursements  to  tx?n?- 
ficiaries.  and  according  to  Mr.  Altmeyer.  Chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  in  the  hearings  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  total  amount  of  disbursements  for 
benefits  to  the  unemployed  were  dropping  off. 

In  other  words,  during  the  period  when  imemployment  was 
the  greatest,  we  were  taking  out  of  the  employer  twice  as 
much  in  taxes  as  was  being  used  to  pay  benefits  to  the 
employees.  Where  does  the  employee  get  off  with  that? 
The  employee,  in  one  way  or  another,  has  any  such  tax  as 
that  deducted  from  his  pay.  or  it  prevents  the  employer  from 
giving  him  an  increase  in  pay.  At  the  present  time,  when  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  run  any  business  at  a 
profit,  the  employer  and  the  employee  are  being  obliged,  by 
this  social-security  tax  on  unemployment  insurance  to  pay 
in— in  5  months — $204,000,000  more  than  the  States  with- 
draw for  benefits  to  the  employees  and  more  than  $200,000,- 
000  more  than  the  employees  actually  get  in  benefits. 

In  no  State,  except  Connecticut,  was  the  amount  paid  out 
more  than  the  amount  received  during  the  5  months. 

All  employees  now  on  the  roll  and  drawing  unemployment 
insurance  will  cease  to  draw  It  after  the  expiration  of  16 
weeks.  They  cannot  again  become  qualified  to  draw  this 
insurance  until  they  shall  have  again  been  employed  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  the  period  for  which  they  drew 
insurance. 

These  figures  indicate  that  this  tax  is  acting  as  a  great 
draw-back  to  the  employment  of  our  people  and  to  the  prose- 
cution of  business  and  that  this  scheme  should  be  greatly 
modified,  if  not  entirely  wiped  out.  so  that  our  employers  of 
labor  may  have  a  chance  to  employ  the  people. 

It  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  workingman  to  have  a  fund  of 
$836,000,000  piled  up  in  the  Treasury,  allegedly  for  his  bene- 
fit in  unemployment  insurance,  when  the  workingman  can 
never  get  this  money  under  the  operations  of  the  law.  It  is 
a  curse  to  the  workingman  when  he  cannot  get  a  job  because 
the  employer  is  so  burdened  by  this  tax  that  he  is  unable  to 
operate  at  a  profit. 

The  existence  of  this  3.3-percent  tax  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the  tmemployment  of  our  people.  It  is  another 
example  of  how  the  social  security  of  the  workingman  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  poorly  considered  programs  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration. 

How  much  longer  is  the  workingman  going  to  be  deceived 
by  the  Roosevelt  Eidministration  as  to  the  reason  why  he  does 
not  have  a  job? 


The  New  Flood  Control  Act 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON    PETER    J     Df:\fUTH.   OF   PENNSYL- 
VANIA. TO  BE  DELIVERED  ON  JL"NE  25,   1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 


Mr.  DeMUTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  my  radio  address 


to  be  delivered  over  station  KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Saturday. 
June  25,  1938,  as  follows: 

Under  the  new  Flood  Control  Act  which  today  became  the  law, 
there  are  many  very  definite  benefits  to  the  people  ot  our  Nation 
in  flood  districts  and  especially  to  the  citizens  of  \*'estern  Penn- 
sylvania. Under  the  law.  all  fears  that  present  flood-control 
work  may  be  halted  vanish  Into  thin  air.  Because  division  of 
authority  has  been  ellminited.  whUe  the  vested  rights  of  Statea 
have  been  fully  protected,  flood -control  work  may  now  go  for- 
ward with  increased  efficiency  and  speed.  Adequate  appropria- 
tions of  money  have  been  made  to  assure  reservoir  construction 
and  prevent  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our 
citizens  living  In  flood  dtstrlcta.  This  new  bUl  means  more  to 
Pennsylvania    than    to    any    other    State    In    the    Union 

As  a  member  of  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House  erf 
Representatives,  I  have  t»een  happy  to  have  a  part  in  bringing 
about  the  substantial  progress  made  In  flood  control.  In  draft- 
ing the  new  bill,  our  committee  heard  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  various  States  and  subdivisions  thereof,  as  well  as 
the  testimony  of  the  United  States  Army  engineers.  Thereafter 
we  undertook  the  task  of  writing  amendments  to  the  niitlonaJ 
flood-control  bill  of  1936  for  the  purpose  of  making  constructive 
improvements  such  as  the  elimination  of  conflicts  so  as  to  speed 
up  flood-control  work. 

This  testimony  established  very  definitely  that  flood  control  is 
a  national  problem  and  interstate  in  character  About  2  week* 
ago  the  President  became  convinced  that  If  needed  flood-control 
action  was  to  be  brought  about  for  the  protection  of  the  lives, 
homes,  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  country,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  reservoirs  would  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  di-.ision  of  responsibility  was  the  entire  cause  of  delay 
in  the  construction  of  our  Crooked  Creek  and  Ticnesta  Dams 

Last  summer  the  United  States  Government  was  being  blamed 
for  the  delayed  action  by  some  misinformed  local  people  and  biased 
newspapers.  The  delav  "was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
was  slow  acquiring  tnle  to  necessary  lands.  However.  I  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  confronted  with 
assembling  an  entirely  new  organization  for  acquiring  title  to  lands 
and  therefore  should  not  be  criticized.  Most  certainly  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  have  been  blamed  or  criticized. 

Under  the  new  bill  the  construction  work  on  the  dams  at  Crooked 
Creek  and  TionesU,  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Army 
engineers,  will  continue,  but  without  division  of  responsibility,  thus 
eliminating  further  possibilities  of  delay.  The  United  States  Army 
engineers  on  or  about  July  15  will  have  plans  and  speclQcatioris 
completed  for  the  Mahoning  Dam.  Tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
no  more  money  avaUable  for  flood  control,  having  already  allocated 
all  of  the  M. 900,000  previously  appropriated  Therefore  It  is  ap- 
parent that  our  flood -control  program  was  definitely  stopped  when 
Congress  stepped  in  and  had  the  National  Government  assume  the 
total  costs  of  the  reservoirs.  The  dam  will  now  be  started  this 
summer  as  soon  as  the  contract  is  let.  The  Government  can  move 
equipment  upon  the  site  without  waiting  for  the  State  to  fumlan 
land  title. 

The  new  act  also  provides  an  additional  authorization  cf  1375,- 
000,000  for  approved  flood-coutrol  projecu.  The  Ohio  Basin,  in- 
cluding the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  receives  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  amount,  namely,  $125,300,000, 
which  certainly  is  favorable  to  our  district. 

Let  us  consider  how  much  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  required 
to  pay  under  the  terms  of  the  old  bill,  together  with  the  amount* 
required  of  other  States  for  providing  the  lands,  including  the  reloca- 
tion of  railroads  and  highways  necessary  for  flood-control  reservoirs. 
The  percentage  of  State  participation  to  the  construction  costs  in 
the  respective  States  varied  from  100  percent  In  Pennsylvania  to  as 
low  as  3  percent  for  many  other  States.  The  average  was  15  percent. 
The  amount  of  State  participation  under  the  old  act  for  all  author- 
ized projects  are  as  follows.  You  will  observe  Pennsylvania  was  most 
unjustly  treated: 

New  Hampshire. •*•  "^58.  000 

Vermont 640.000 

Massachusetts "^27,  000 

New  York "^OS,  000 

Ohio 4.500.000 

West  Virginia 9,645.000 

Missouri 675,  000 

Mississippi i  3i3.  OOO 

Kentucky 2,  299,  000 

Oklahoma 2,  016,  000 

New  Mexico 185,000 

Colorado 5  313.000 

Louisiana 308.  000 

Iowa 235,000 

South  Dakota 179,000 

Minnesota ---  180.  000 

Washington 28.000 

California 6  064  000 

Pennsylvania 52,  425,  000 

The  above  are  the  States  In  which  practically  all  of  the  reser- 
voirs are  to  be  located.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  re- 
lieved of  the  unjust  burden  of  forty  and  one-half  million  dollars 
to  protect  Pittsburgh  and  the  Olilo  Basin.  Congressman  W  H. 
VVHimNGTON,  chairman  ol  the  Flood  Control  Committee,  told  me 
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rtast    crur  State  vffl   9b:v«  f65.000.000 

ai.y    P^niuiylvania    vA'.xen    interested 
'.hlrlc  of  ;ipp<:«ii:^  thi5  bill. 

T"4«  art  or  Jurip  7K    \9SH.  provldw! 
due  »     Rhotiid    be    initmlled    m    all 
i^commencVd    by    th*-    Chief    of    the 
app-ovaJ    of    the    Secrt-Uwy    of    War 
rhans^fw   thr   pxmtlni;   law   In   this 
that   th*-  Sf^-r^tary  of  War  shall   instAl 
rtali    n      f    th««    Chlff    of    Enfl''***" 
mim  ion      TTi*    Ped«>r»l    Power 
^d«rml   water-power  rights   In  n&w 
tarwa. 

Tie  quefrtlon   haa  been  raised  that 
(inn    may    Infringe  upon    the   rights   i 
attention   to  the  lanrua^  of  the 
prwed  Jtine  10   as  amended 

■■flEC    27    Nothing  herein  contained 
inf  ar  intending  to  affect  or  !n  any 
(>f   the   regpet-tlTe  State*  relating  to  t 
use  or  distnbutlon   of   water   uaed   in 
(Tf  ether  uaea  or  any  Tested  right  acqii 

n    haa    been    nald    that    this    bill 
uneTa*    rtKht*      D-nder    the    rechimatlot^ 
I90i     every    reservoir    conalructed    by 
with  rederaJ  funds,  the  title  ts  in 
hundred  and   fifteen   reserrclrs  hare 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  since   1 
OoTprnment.     Moreover,  the  matter 
neCTaaarlly   Injected    Into   this 
the  Untted  States  has  decided  In  the 
(2S    US     423)     that    If    the 
adoiTCa  a  IPederal  project   It  la  not 
of    '  he   State    In   order   to    acquire 
ooniftrucUng    that    project      It    la 
Ootemment   In   PennaylTanla, 
Stale   to    ask    pennlaston    of    the 
acquire    or    condemn   a  site    for 
ottMT  Federal  purpose,  for  Army  and 
ftodl-control   project* 

Tie   Democratic   Congreaamen   from 
and   iha  other   New   England  States 
the  Flood  Control  Act  amended  in 
in  trie  FWeral  Oovemm.ent.     Ttiey  u: 
utilities   are   politically   powerful    in 
thei    fear  that   tf   title   ts   verted  In 
also  ffam  control  and  practically  owi; 
rightfully  belong  to  all  the  people  a 

T'le    flood-control    bill    provides 
shall    pay   the   entire    cost    of   dams. 
prOT-ements  for  aood-ccntrol  purpoees, 
of  those  that  have  tjeen  constructed 
asoendment  protects  the  Ptderal 
Secretary  of  War  may  either  purchas* 
way   for   dams,   or  he   may   ccmdemn 
coQiiUruction   he    may   pay    the    actua 
he  deems  that  cost  to  be  reasonable 

Alinost  without  exception  the  flocK 
been    constructed,   the   entire   cost 
Oo^^emment      1  do  not  share  the  a 
tha .  title  to  the  reservoirs  should  not 
Since  tt  has  been  established  that 
statp  In  character,  then  If  the  Federa. 
coal    certainly  tlie  title  belongs  with 
rensind  you  In  tills  connection  that 
as  the  Tyvart  Dam  In  West  Vtrgtnta 
Th«  title  to  the  rtjseivolr  known  as 
Dar-i.  Bonnerille  Dam,  and  Part  Pec^ 
Owemment.     The  title  to  all  dams 
the  ^^deral  Oovemment.     ^iie 
the  Conchas  Dam  of  New  Mexico  are 
IB  IJM  Fetftral  Oovcrnment      Title  to 
F«di>rml   Oovemment.     The   United 
stand,  has  a  perpetual  easement  on 
«l»  to  the  high-water  line,  be  ihey 

Tlie  newspaper  writers  for  a 
but  otfsrepresent  these  facta.     It 
■re  crosaly  prejudiced.     They  forget 
the.'  part  to  our  citizens  for  their 
doni   of   the   press      They    have   so 
ptUftU  bow  liuie  stock  the  Amenc&c 
or  fill  tor  lals. 

T"ie  chief  beneficiary  of  the  so- 
a  news  article  has  again  attempted 
•»-CiiJ)cd   trl-SUte   authority   has   no 
naix«  la  false  and  misleading,  and  Its 
leas:      Rodgera  does  not  object  to 
at  fall  Ptxleral  exi>ense  though  ttie 
charged  to  navigation.     The  right  of 
to  I  oquire  lands  necessary  In  the 
the  gentleman  has  never  questioned 

III   conclusion,  think  back  with 
pall.Qf   horror   when   flood  waters 
taiTMight  some  new  tragedy,  some  new 
ot  ( \gantte  proporttens.     Tbe  memo#y 
irtB^,  aiMt  (HsMS'tef  hns  pi uiupted 
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:hctr  State   legislatures,    and 
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the  water  resources  which 
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Charle-s  Carroll  of  Carrollton — "Last  Survivor' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

TX  THF  HOl'.^K  OK  RFPKESENT.^TTVTrg 

Thursday.  June  15    legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  193S 

Mr,  MOSPTR  of  Ppnnsylvan :.i.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlt.-^  in  the  Record,  it  ls  desired  to  invite 
attention  to  the  invitation  extended  Members  of  Congress 
t<»  attend  a  field  mass  at  DouKhoregan  Manor.  September  19. 
1H37.  commemorating  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Charles  Canoll  of  CarroIltx)n.  last  survivor  of  the 
signers  of  that  immoriaJ  document,  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence. 

Having  accepted  the  invitation  and  beinsr  provided  with 
admission  cards,  with  fnends  from  the  Hill,  we  drove  out 
to  the  manor  in  Maryland,  the  one-time  home  of  Charles 
C  irroU  of  Carrollton.  There  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  wlt- 
rwss  an  unpressive  ceremony.  This,  with  the  historic  back- 
git)und  of  the  principal  whose  birth  two  centuries  previous 
wis  being  commemor»t<'d.  was  a  scene  and  event  long  to  be 
remembered. 

History  records  many  notable  anecdotes,  associated  with 
the  bravp  and  courageou.s  r>ipeates  to  the  Sfcood  Conti- 
nt?ntal  Congress  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  when  these  fore- 
fs.tbers  subsjcribed  tJieir  names  to  that  masterpnece  from  the 
Uencbant  pen  of  Thoma.';  Jefferson,  to  the  fulfillment  of 
which  Declaration  each  signed.  We  mutually  pledge  to  each 
01  her  our  lives,  our  foriunes.  and  our  sacred  honor." 

Among  these  hi-storic  anecd<^>tes  John  Hancock  signed 
b>idly,  that  "John  Bull  may  read  it  without  his  spectacles." 
Klbridge  Gerry  saying  Now  we  must  ail  hang  together."  to 
which  Benjamin  Frankhn  retorted:  If  we  don't,  we  shaD  all 
hang  separately.  '  Pat  '  Benjamin  Harnson.  of  Virginia, 
siiying  to  little  Elbndge  Gerry:  '  When  it  comes  to  hanging. 
I  am  so  fat  that  my  n<^clt  .shall  probably  be  broken  in  the 
first  fall,  while  you  will  have  to  .strangle  to  death.  "  And 
Charles  Carroll  adding  of  Carrollton"  to  his  signature,  that 
aJ  might  know  where  he  was  from  and  distinruish  him  from 
aay  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sermon  wa.s  preached  and  delivered  in 
e.oquent  form  by  Rt.  Rev  Peter  Giulday.  Ph.  D  P.  R.  H.  S.. 
professor  of  American  cliuxch  history  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America. 

Monsignor  Guildaj'  selected  the.  followmg  text: 
A^Eaira's  Grxatest  Catholic  Layuak 

"And  I  have  ftllod  h;m  with  tlie  spir-.t  i.f  God.  with  wisdom  and 
understanding  and  knowledge  m  all  m.inuer  of  work." — Exod. 
X  vxi     3 

Withm  recent  year«  Rivera!  ai-'.niversarse--  if  naticnal  Importance 
have  kiracfd  the  .^merir.ir:  raler^.fLrir 

A  decade  ago  we  witut-siaeci  the  close  of  the  Nation-wide  .sesqul- 
ci-nt(>nnial  celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  De<:laration  of  Inde- 
pendence m   1776 

Five  years  ago  ll\e  bicentenn;.u  of  il.p  birth  ckf  George  Washing- 
ton in  1733  wae  commemorated  m  every  hamlet  and  town  and 
cty  of  the  laud. 

Three  yean;  as-o  the  Cnth.Mlc  cltizrn.s  nf  the  United  States  cele- 
b-at«>d  the  three  hii,ndr»'(i:n  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Cathoiic  Maryland  in   1634 

I  A   TEAS  or  ANirrv-ERSARIKB 

This  year  we  are  honor:n»i  prob,'\bly  th.e  greatest  of  all  our 
Jubilees-  -the  one  hundr^xl  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tlie  Federal 
CjnsUtutioa,  wtiicii  wa6  approved  on  September  17.  1787,  la  Phila- 
d;lptila. 
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m  f^pite  of  Jts  national  appeal,  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
In  1737  should  not  overshadow  the  fact  that  this  year  also  the 
whole  of  our  great  Northwest  Is  honoring  the  famous  Ordinance 
of  1787.  In  which  for  the  first,  and  probably  for  the  last,  time  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  officially  acknowledged  the  neces- 
sitv  of  a  religious  basis  for  the  education  of  our  cliildren. 

This  year  we  have  assembled  here  at  his  old  manor  house  of 
Douphoregan  to  do  honor  to  America's  greatest  Cathonc  laynxan — 
Charlc-  Carroll  of  Carrollton  -on  the  occasion  oi  the  biceutenuial 
of  his  birth.  September  19,  1737. 

All  these  anniversaries  seem  in  an  Impressive  manner  to  be  part 
of  today's  Jubilee. 

WAS  ONLT  CATHOLIC   SIGNER 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  was  the  only  Catholic  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  he  waa  the  last  of  that  patriotic 
band  to  pass  away. 

He  was  one  of  George  Washington's  closest  Catholic  friends. 

He  was  Maryland  s  stanchesl  son  during  the  da>-s  when  the  Tory 
element  at  Annapolis  wsis  determined  on  reunion  with  England. 

All  throuph  his  public  life  he  was  the  popular  Idol  of  the  State. 

Probably  the  weiUthlest  man  In  the  American  Coioules,  he  pledged 

bU hi.s  life,   his  fortune,  and  tus  sacred   honor — in  the  cause   of 

American  independence. 

Tliere  are  few  facts  more  certain  in  Maryland  history  than  that 
the  adopUon  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Annapolis  Assembly  In 
1788  was  largely  due  to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton — a  victory 
won  in  the  face  of  the  strong  opposition  of  Luther  Martin.  Samuel 
Chase    and  other  great  political  leaders  of  this  State. 

Charles  Carroll's  17  years  in  Prance  and  England  as  a  student 
brought  him  back  to  Maryland  in  1765  one  of  the  most  cultured 
meu  of  his  time. 

rr  WAB  A  CROWITED  CXNTURT 

His  life  spanned  almost  a  century;  and  what  a  teeming  century 
It  was     From  1737  to  1832,  what  had  he  not  seen? 

The  gradual  emergence  of  the  Colonies  Into  a  nation;  the  forma- 
tion of  the  most  wonderful  State  paper  in  all  history— the  Federal 
Constitution  of  1787;  the  days  of  the  outstanding  foimders  of  the 
Republic — Washington,  JcCTcrson,  Madison,  Hamilton.  FrankUn.  and 
James  Wilson,  all  his  friends;  the  companionship  he  enjoyed  with 
that  Immortal  group  of  American  Catholic  pioneers — FitzSimons, 
Carey  Archbishop  John  CarroU,  and  his  brother  Daniel.  Gen. 
Btephen  Moylan,  Col.  John  Fitzgerald,  and  Commodore  John 
Barry— these  must  be  placed  on  the  stage  of  those  days  to  under- 
stand Carroll's  greatness. 

No  American  of  the  Umee  was  better  equipped  mentally  and 
morally  for  the  tremendous  tasks  that  lay  between  the  Stamp  Act 
of  1765  and  the  inauguration  of  George  Wa&hmgton  as  our  first 
President  In   1788. 

IXJ:Vin>I    TTAKS    trVDET    JEStnT    CAKK 

Charlps  Carroll  of  Carrollton  was  28  years  old  when  he  returned 
to  hl.'i  father's  house  in  Annapolis  in  1765,  The  years  ?pent  abroad 
at  the  English  Jesuit  C^illege  of  St  Omer.  where  he  had  as  hi5;  com- 
panion the  future  first  Anierican  Catholic  bishop,  John  Carroll, 
then  the  years  at  the  famous  College  of  Loul.<=  le  Grand  In  Paris, 
and  later  at  the  law  school  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  London— 
these  formed  the  great  character  he  was  to  become  Eleven  of 
the.so  seventeen  vears  had  been  spent  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  along  among  the  educators  of  the  day.  In  the  face  of 
the  dominant  non-Catholic  teaching  on  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
had  kept  alive  In  their  classrooms  the  fundamental  democratic 
principles  of  equality,  Justice,  and  freedom;  and  his  training  In 
history,  politics,  and  lurisprudence  was  t,o  serve  his  countn,-  admi- 
rably,'once  Americans  decided  to  place  these  old  and  well-tried 
Catholic  principles  at  the  basis  of  their  national  life, 

CATHOLIC   EDtJCATION  VALHTO 

At  this  point  a  word  should  be  said  about  his  father,  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Annapolis.  With  his  great  wealth  and  high  social  stand- 
ing he  might  easily  have  sent  his  son  to  any  one  of  the  better- 
known  classical  colleges— Harvard.  Yale,  Princeton,  or  even  the 
nearby  William  and  Mary  CoUege  in  Virginia,  where  Jefferson,  Mon- 
roe, and  John  Marshall  were  once  students.  But  there  was  no 
stronger  determination  In  the  hearts  of  Maryland's  Catholic  fathers 
and  mothers  than  that  of  giving  their  boys  and  girls  a  sound  moral 
Catholic  education.  Rather  than  have  their  sons  subjected  to  the 
danger,  remote  as  It  may  have  been  in  those  days,  of  losing  their 
faith  and  their  moral  Catholic  code  in  these  institutions,  the 
parents  of  boys  like  Charles  and  John  Carroll  willingly  saw  their 
sons  set  out  on  the  long  and  perilous  Journey  across  the  Atlantic 
to  find  safe  harborage  in  the  schools  of  Catholic  Prance. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  was  11  years  of  age  when  he  sailed 
from  Annapolis  for  the  Catholic  College  of  St,  Omer  in  1748. 
m  rovxajkW  ikdepekdbnck 

His  return  tn  1765  coincided  with  the  violent  opposition  to  the 
Stamp  Act.  and  It  has  recently  been  shown  from  his  letters  that 
"he  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  see  the  probability 
of  successful  revolution  and  eventual  independence  "  as  a  result  of 
the  storm  of  Indignation  aroused  by  the  act. 

It  must  be  realized  that,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  education,  and 
culture.  In  spite  of  the  social  standing  of  which  the  anti-Catholic 
laws  of  Maryland  could  not  rob  him.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 
as  he  was  henceforth  known,  returned  a  disfrancblaed  citizen,  with 
no  voice  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  province.  As  a  Catholic,  he 
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was  only  a  little  better  politically  than  vhe  slaves  on  the  plantation. 
He  was  denied  the  public  exercise  of  his  rehglon,  and  was  forced 
by  these  same  laws  to  pay  a  double  tas  for  the  support  of  a  clergy 
that  could  never  be  his  own 

DrSTTVTB  TO   BETOMI    lE.\D13t 

Events,  however,  of  far-reaching  importance  were  soon  to  bru.sh 
aside  this  civic  injustice;  and  before  he  reallzt^d  it,  he  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  pc'iltical  controversies  of  t^.e  day 

It  is  not  oui  purpose  this  mcrning  to  give  In  detail  the  evolution 
of  so  noble  a  life  as  hl.s  from  his  return  until  his  death  over  60 
years  l.Tter.  So.ne  of  these  events  are  fairly  well  known  to  all 
Maryland,  It  Is  known  how,  out  of  the  controversy  with  Daniel 
Dulany,  then  in  1773,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  American 
bar,  Cliarles  Carroll  emerged  vicvorlcus  as  the  first  citij,en  of 
Maryland — an  honor  he  was  to  bear  proudly  for  half  a  century 
unti'l  it  was  forgotten  after  1826  for  ttiat  noblest  title  ever  borne 
by  an  American — the  "lest  survivor." 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Six — the  first  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States — he  followed  the  American  Army  every- 
where, stayed  part  of  the  winter  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  together  with  his  fellow  Catholic,  Col,  John  Fitzgerald,  ex- 
posed the  Conway  cabal  which,  It  was  said,  meant  to  oust  General 
Washington  from  his  post  as  commander  In  chief, 

INTO'JEBANCI     HtTRT    COLONIES 

This  may  not  be  the  time  or  the  pliice  to  mention  the  pathetic 
stupidity  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  In  its  attack  upon  the 
Catholic  faith  of  the  neighboring  Province  of  Quebec — an  intol- 
erance which  was  echoed  in  pulpits  all  over  the  land;  but  It 
Is  the  time  and  the  place  to  point  out  that,  despite  these  bitter 
attacks  on  lus  religion,  he  accepted  Congress'  invitation  to  ac- 
company Franklin  and  Chaae  to  Canada  tn  a  futUe  attempt  to 
win  the  Canadians  over  to  the  American  cause  By  that  act.  It 
has  been  well  said.  "He  saved  the  American  Revolution  from 
being  tainted  with  religious  bigotry," 

There  is,  however,  one  chapter  In  his  life  which  hae  only 
recently  been  given  an  adequate  appraisal.  No  educated  Ameri- 
can today  would  deny  the  fact  that  without  the  help  of  Catholic 
Prance,  the  American  Revolution  was  doomed  to  defeat.  It  may 
be  true,  as  Carroll  wrote  to  an  lEngllsh  friend  In  1774.  that  onoe 
hostilities  began,  the  Americans  would  nerer  surrender.  "It  we 
are  beaten  on  the  plains,"  he  said,  "we  will  retreat  to  our  motin- 
tains  and  defv  them  •  •  •  we  have  no  doubt  of  our  ultimate 
success."  These  are  the  words  of  a  loyal  patriot,  but  the  states- 
man ill  him  realized  that  the  purpose  of  the  American  Revolution 
could  only  be  achieved  through  an  alliance  with  England's 
century-old  enemy,  Catholic  France. 

HEXFED   WIN   rRENCH    StTPPOKT 

The  American  cause  was  in  a  desperate  state  in  17T7,  even 
after  the  glorlotLs  victory  at  Saratoga  in  October  of  that  year. 
and  Carroll's  knowledge  of  France  and  of  French  political  leaders 
was  of  infinite  value  during  the  negotiations.  Efforts  were  made 
to  have  him  go  to  Paris  as  our  envoy,  but  he  wisely  declined; 
for  on  all  sides  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Americans  would  rather 
have  gone  back  to  the  tyranny  of  England  than  form  a  compact 
with  a  Catholic  king  and  a  Catholic  people.  To  olT.set  bigotry, 
negotiations  had  to  be  made  in  secre";.  When  the  Franoo-Amerl- 
can  Alliance  became  known  In  1778  the  outcry  from  our  American 
pulpits  was  even  more  violent  than  that  against  the  Quebec  Act 
of  1774.  which  gave  freedom  of  worshijj  to  the  Catholics  of  Ci'nada. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  the  result  of  that  famous  alliance. 
When  Admiral  de  Grasse  arrived  in  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  the  summer  of  1781,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  25  war  vessel*, 
with  a  mlliUiry  force  of  almost  22.000  officers  and  men,  and 
with  nearly  90  Catholic  chaplains,  the  war  was  virtually  at  an 
end;  and  in  October  that  year  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  York- 
town. 

After  the  war  was  over  the  Thirteen  Original  States  fell  apart. 
each  insisting  on  its  own  Independent  sovereignty.  To  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  the  immediate  task  came  of  helping  to  give 
Maryland  a  State  constitution,  and  for  this  reason  he  did  not 
take  part  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  having  declined  to  serve  there  as  a  delegate. 

MARTLAND'S    FIRST    SENATOR 

As  Maryland's  United  States  Senator  in  the  First  Federal  Con- 
gress of  i789,  he  shares  with  his  kinsman,  Daniel  CarroU,  Mary- 
land's delegate  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  the  honor  of 
shaping  the  first  10  amendments,  the  American  Bill  of  Rights; 
In  the  first  of  which  religious  liberty  Is  forever  enahrined  in  the 
Constitution  U.  that  famous  phrase,  "Congress  shaU  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

With  the  turn  of  the  century.  Charles  Carroll  ceased  to  take  an 
active  part  in  national  politics,  but  his  letters  up  to  his  death 
show  his  keen  patriotic  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy. 

He  had  already  Rccompltshed  the  work  of  several  lifetimes.  As 
when  God  chose  out  for  Moses  the  builders  of  the  tabernacle  and 
filled  them  with  His  spirit,  with  wlwlom,  and  understanding  and 
knowledge  in  all  manner  of  work  for  the  buUding  of  the  house  of 
the  covenant,  so  He  filled  the  heart  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton with  His  own  divine  spirit.  Carroll  had  remained  throuigh  all 
these  public  years  of  his  career  stanc:hly  devoted  to  the  doctrlnei 
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of  t-i«  C»thollc  Church,  to  lu  bUhnpt 
b«#i    nilMl  through  his  Catholic 
wiadDtn  which  k»v<>  hira  •  swift  and 
ripli'%  brnmlh  nirnrit  pn>bli  nis  thut 
i:liiiiriou«  rtint4*ni|Mirurl««      Uod  had 
unrt  mtunrluin   ot    mi»n    and   of   mollv< 
hit   woflimiiniiiup  Charlwi  Carroll  of 
mill   •  f  rrvrr  on*!  (if  the  nu*t  enl 
timit 

WAS  A  r*rrMrTa 

All  Ml  Iifx  l<<ntt  h«  waa  a  faithful  mt 
t))i>    uturira  of  Paru  nor  the  l#mpUt 
rfliKwui*  real  itnd  drvoiiun.  and  c«rli4i 
nf  t  ir  (i.iv  r«»rrivfd  morn  »llrrinK  l»l 
trui'  I  I  Cath.ilic  princlplfi  uf  life  and 
tvd  !h>kt  he  cnve  ulteran(<«  to  one  of  I 
rrtrtv   from   hl«  Upa    "I   have  livtd   to 
•  nj(  yrd  rontinued  health.   I  have  het^n 
pr«>«|M'rity    and  tniml  of  ihe  g'wd  thl 
*tii«     puhllr  approbation,  eeteetn,  npi 
bark    i!p.>n  with  the  K^e^t^t  satlafaction 
prn<  '  Iced  ihc  dutloa  (if  my  religion  " 

H. n    at    DcniRhoregan.  or   at   hl« 
n'tTMintily  at  the  old  home  In  Anna 
ciil    ;<iider»    and   diacu.uipd   th*"    many 
mat:  ing  year*    but  hta  last  chapter 
peaci-   and  quiet    npent   among   hia 
9«'rv  ng   at   Holy   Majw   In   the  chap«l 
praytrs  In   the  midst  of  hla  family 
•penf.  in  the  preaence  of  Ood 

Tm   this  period  beloni^  the  meeting 
betf'e^n  Carroll  and  Lafa;rette,  In   1 
came  here  as  the  guest  of  the  United 


and  prlrata.     HU  mind  had 

1th  an  extraordinary 

■ure   inal^ht  Into  the   prin- 

were  closed  to  many  of  hia 

Oiled  hla  heart  also  with  an 

•o  that   In   all   mannet   uf 

:^rroUl()n   waa  then  and  re- 

igiiUinad  Christian!  uf  modern 


Catholic  I 

of  Mother  Church      Nellher 

i^ma  of  Umdon  dtun|>ened  )ilt 

nly  nn  younic  Catholic  Binn 

«r«  from   hi*  ri«th«<r   to  kerp 

action     It  wa«  on  hla  death- 

le  nobles;  Ihouichla  rhal  pver 

ny  nlnety-Klxth  year,  I  havr 

bleaaed  with  ^rrni  weiilih 

iigii  which  the  world  can  be- 

lauae:   but  what  I  now  look 

to  myself  Is  that  I  have 


tofwn  house  In   Baltimore,  and 

la.  he  often  received  pollti- 

burnlng    issues   of    tho.xe    ro- 

hla  life  was  mainly  one  nf 

ttoolts.     Each   day    began   l?lth 

here      Each   day  ended   with 

aid  household      It  was  a  life 


toll 


n 


E24 


mere 
Provln(  lal 
ror. 


this 


Bal  :imore: 


majes  tic 
aiid 


To  these  years  belong  also  that 
of   the   prelates  of   the   First 
183i'  to  this  place  to  pay  Carroll  he 
C^Uiolic    history   are   comparable    to 
tma(,'lnatlv«  power  to  vlaiutll^e  on 
and    venerable   figure — he   waa   then 
Arctibuhop    James   Whitfield,    of 
KlaRtt.  of  Bardstown.  once  pastor  her^ 
Vngliind,  from  Charleston:   the 
the  iaintly  Rcsati.  from  St.  Louis 
tlve  Penwick.  from  Boeton. 

Or?    writer    has    described   the 
folio  ws : 

"A  ;  the  dlstlngul-shed  men  of  hi? 
gan.  t-nger  to  see  and  to  converse  with 
day:    hither  came   the  courtJy.  grave 
unwilmg  to  exchange  reminiscences 
nght.**.  hither  came  the  bniliant 
cour.  of  that  day,  the  admired  even 
came   foreign  amt>aasadors.  and  men 
pleajure:  and  hither  came  generals 
both  naval  and  military,  who  had  had 
and  mighty  struggle,  and  now  came 

Ercaijerlty.  to  speak  of  It  as  of  a  __. 
[an<-ock.  Moruxw.  Franklin,  all  met 
roonr     and  In  the  courtly  parlance, 
dlacc'xrsed  upon  what  had  been  and 
cf  Mr    Carroll  must.  Indeed,  have  beei 
for  b<«tde8  his  store  of  anecdotes  relat 
and  the  rough  pioneering  days 
hlin  backward  to  recollections  of  life 
at  thiit  seat  of  learning  and  chivalry. 
We  can  imagine  that  often  the 
■cent  11  In  which  he  had  been  an 
In  K)  gland  or  on  the  Continent  wer^ 
acho(ilmat«a  or  fellow  students  at  law 


HIM 

striking  episode — the  visit 

Council   of   Baltimore    in 

Pew  scenes  in  American 

thla.     One    needs    but    little 

grassy  sward  the  dienlfted 

}3  years   old — surrounded    by 

the    great    and    good 

at  the  Manor,  the  eloquent 

Purcell.   from   Clncinnari; 

the  ever  witty  and  attrac- 
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To  these  yean  belong  also  one 
llgloiis   life   that   gave   him   aome 
children  of  his  daughter  Mary,  Mrs 
him  here  and  In  Baltimore.    They 
the  most  beautmil  girls  In  the  Nation, 
In  th*  select  social  groups  of  Europe 
a  widow,  the  alster-in-law  of  Prince 
In  laiS  In  Dublin  zbt  Marquis  of 
Ireland  and  brother  at  the  Duke  of 
to  thf>  celebrated  toast  of  Bishop 
Carrcllton:  In  the  land  from  which 
his  p-anddaughter  now  reigns  as 
came  the  Dutcheai  of  Leeds,  and  the 
What  concerned  their  grandfather  waj 
naget.  and  be  had  seen  too  many  of 
bDuscti  disappear  through  such 

Perliaps  the  moat  dramatic  moment 
Bion  (if  the  golden  Jubilee  of  American 
for  or.  that  day  two  of  the  three 
tlon,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
rewaid.  leaving  Carroll  to  bear  for 
title    Laat  ot  Um  algnera." 


again  after  so  m."iny   years 
when  that   national  hero 
States. 


MajLor    In    those   far -off    days    as 

qay  visited  him  at  Doughore- 

the  late  relic  of  a  so  glorious 

and  gentle  Washington,   not 

^Ith  this  pillar  of  the  people's 

te.  the  hero  of  the  Franc h 

the  beautiful  queen:  hither 

of  note,  traveling  merely  for 

,  statesmen,  ar^d  cfflcers. 

each  their  part  In  that  fljerce 

n  the  calmness  of  pieace  and 

past.     Jefferson.  Adams, 

m  that  ancient  drawing 

.  and  manner  of  the  day. 

was  to  be      The  conversaitlon 

of  great  ind  varied  interest; 

ng  to  the  early  colonial  times 

must  have  frequently  led 

Europe,  episodes  of  his  stay 

\he  College  of  Louis  le  Grand. 

of  a  name  recalled  to  him 

or  that  distinguished  men 

remembered  by  him  as  old 


Lafa^et 


Be  lators. 


some  :hlng 
betimes 
d-esfl. 


mem  sry 

'    In  " 


mentlsn 
actcr 


I 


asjtect 


of  hla  domestic  and  re- 
He   had   watched    the 
Caton,  grow  up  aroiund 
acknowledged   as  among 
and  soon  they  were  mingling 
One  of  these  granddaughters. 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  remairletl 
.  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Wellington.     This  gave  cause 
"To  Charles  Carroll  of 
grandfather  fled  In  terror. 
Another  of  the  girls  be- 
became  Baroness  StafXcrd. 
that  these  were  mixed  mar- 
flne  old  Maryland  Catholic 


CO]  icern. 
Rlirhard 

1  'ere 


Weill  aley 
of  ¥eU 
Eng  land 

Ills 
queeo. 
tllrd 


tie 
alllanqes 

of  hla  life  came  on  the  occa- 

tndependence — July  4,  18J6 — 

remi  IxUng  signers  of  the  Declara- 

AdaiQS,  entered  Into  their  eternal 

ttk  last  6  years  of  his  life  the 


HATToy    tOVTri)    KTM 

From  that  day  until  h\%  clra;h  every  eye  In  the  Nation  waa 
foruHt-d  on  this  beiiiiiful  hjimI  in  nld  MivryLmd  All  that  he  did 
hue.  his  visitors,  his  rt'cpptiots  ui.cl  the  moat  InUmate  affairs  of  his 
duly  life  aroused  the  Nutioi.s  iiitorcHt 

On  Autjust  a,  ISafl  ul  Fnni'iiil  lltiU  Bowtotv  DhiucI  Web.»ter,  the 
(jtcatest  of  our  orators,  puid  Cluirlea  Carroll  uf  CarroUlou  this 
Ir  bute 

"Of  the  illvmtrlous  hIkmutk  of  the  Dt'clurutioii  of  Indrpeiidenoa 
Here  now  n'lnnliu  niilv  t"!ii»iU'H  ("ivmoU  llr-  i«eetn«  wi\  .iKOcI  o.ik. 
at  iiuliiii?  (ilono  on  'hr  pliiiii  \vhirh  time  opmed  a  little  longer 
uf!ci  nil  II-.  roiiM  iiipi  runr>t  li.ur  hfcii  IfM'lrd  wUh  the  Clunt  Ven- 
rr»hlr  Mhjnrt  VVc  (1rli«!it  to  (;!ithcr  uroutut  li«  trunk  While  It 
yrt  nmodn.  («i>cl  to  (Usrll  hctiou'ti  iti.  «hiulow  Mule  nurvlvor  of  rm 
«iiM'n\l»lv  of  ux  h'''''**t  n\r\]  n^  thr  world  hivs  \vltiic«wrd  In  n  trniis- 
Hitiiiii  iiiir  of  the  iii(".'  ui.p' rtMiit  tlint  history  rerorils,  what 
tl  ounhtn.  what  itUi  rr-wnnn  i<'f1.>(  t  i(,n«  iiin>«t  nil  hU  nli^vnted  nml 
rti  vout  soul  If  to  (iwf'li  on  ihi'  i^nst.  how  hivppy  how  Joyous. 
l.>  w  rviU  of  tho  fruitlnn  i-f  tiMt  h"p<'  which  his  Hnlrnt  paitlotlsm 
InrtviU'fxl  If  iip  i,;|iui(T  at  the  ftitoio  h^w  floes  the  proxpTt  of 
liM  fooiitrv^  ntivivtuTtnetit  nlmoiit  howildrr  hl«  wrnketied  roricp- 
tinn  Fortuniito,  disf iiunivhfd  putriot  Intpre.stlng  relic  of  the 
p!  -it  I  ft  hini  kiiovv  Milt  wli..(<  .(.-■  honnr  the  dead  we  do  not 
fcrRPt  th(^  living,  und  that  there  Is  not  a  heart  here  which  does 
iiiit  fervont.lv  pray  tint  Heaven  may  keep  hira  yet  bacU  from 
tl  e  society  of  his  conipaniona." 

LAID    TO    REST    AT    r>OUCHORECAN 

Wriien  they  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  chapel  of  his  beloved 
D>ui;horPKan  In  nHd-Ni.vcmb.T  1832.  the  entire  Nation  went  into 
mou-nini^  Panrgyncs  were  de!iver«*d  by  leading  orators  In  the 
cl.i(?f  ctnters.  and  the  American  news  press  was  unanimous  In  Its 
piviL^e  for  a  long  life  of  [XTfeci  devotion  to  God  and  country. 
Tie  Nation  had  lost  a  common  father  He  was  the  last  link 
w.th  the  past,  with  the  founders  of  tho  .Ajnerican  Republic  La.'st 
of  the  fifty-seven,  when  he  died  a  new  generation  was  in  the 
iva'^s  of  the  mighty,  never  to  forget  that  their  legacy  of  American 
Idealism  came  from  the  Catholic  Carroll  as  truly  as  It  had  come 
f r  )m  Washington.  Jefferson,  and   Hamilton 

HIS  lift:  sfrves  as  model. 

If.  therefore.  In  respon.se  to  the  wishes  of  the  beloved  successors 
of  those  great  archbt.shops  of  Baltimore- -Carroll.  Marechal,  and 
Wiitfi'-ld,  whom  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  knew  so  Intl- 
ma!.€'Iy--we  have  assembled  on  this  bicentennial  of  his  birth,  it  Is 
net  to  pas-s  the  time  Idly  in  another  j\ibU«'e,  it  fs  for  the  purpose 
of  recalllnR.  first  of  all.  to  thot.e  not  of  our  faith  the  noble  partici- 
pation of  this  greatest  of  our  Cathnhc  lavmen  in  the  founding  of 
th»  Republic,  and.  secondly,  to  reah.'e  th.at  In  our  rejoicing  the 
memories  of  the  deeds  of  Charles  C;uto11  create  for  us  a  charieni,;e 
to  a  deeper  consecration  of  soul  aiid  body  to  the  service  of  his 
and  oiir  beloved  country 

All  may  not  be  called  to  be  nrchitect.s  of  the  tabernacle  of  Amer- 
lc£n  Idealism,  but  all  hero  hi'.ve  been  pifted  by  the  spirit  of  God 
to  cooperate  In  the  workmanship  so  iie'es.sary  from  day  to  day  to 
keep  sacred  the  foundations  of  that  tabernacle  of  democracy  in 
which  nre  now  enshrmed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statts. 

;.='or  this,  here  m  the  prc-^ence  cf  all  'hat  remains  of  this  great 
man,  and  at  a  time  when  perll.s  .seem  to  be  gathering  around  our 
political  Ideals,  let  us  resp^ect  the  word.s  to  which  he  signed  his 
Immortal  name — the  final  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
en;e:  "With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  Providence 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sa<  red  honor  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  eloquent  historic  eulogistic  tribute  to  the 
laft  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence  is  assuredly  worthy  of  preservation. 


Wages  and  Hours 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  W.  MOTT 

OF   OkEGOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

:vir.  MOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  feared  when  the  manda- 
tory wage  and  hour  bill  passed  the  House  and  was  sent 
to  conference  has  happened.  The  apprehension  I  felt  then, 
and  which  I  expres.^d  in  the  debate  at  that  time,  is  now 
proven  to  have  been  well  founded.  That  apprehension  was 
th.it  when  the  House  conferees  should  meet  with  the  con- 
feiees  of  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session  they 
wculd  acquiesce  in  almost  anything  on  the  theory  that  such 
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aequJescencc  was  necessary  In  order  to  get  some  kind  of  a 
wage  and  hour  bill  enacted  before  adjournment. 

This,  It  seems  to  me,  Is  precisely  what  the  House  con- 
ferees have  done.  They  have  yielded  to  the  Senate  on  prac- 
tUaJly  every  Important  issue  in  this  long-drawn  out  contro- 
versy. In  their  report  to  the  House  they  have  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  an  entirely  new  bill,  which  eliminates 
almost  every  pood  feature  contained  In  the  mandatory  wage 
and  hour  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  last  month,  and  which 
restores  nearly  all  of  tho  objectionable  features  of  the  orig- 
inal Senate  bill  which  the  House  recommitted  at  the  last 
special  session. 

The  ropcirt  of  the  conference  committer  therefore  should 
not  be  adopted  by  the  House.  The  report  should  be  sent 
back  to  conference  with  Instructions  that  the  House  con- 
ferees further  insist  upon  the  House  amendments  to  the 
original  Senate  bill.  In  no  other  way.  and  by  no  other 
method,  can  the  House  bo  consistent  with  Itself,  either  upon 
Its  vote  to  recommit  the  original  Senate  bill  or  upon  its  vote 
to  p>ass  the  wage  and  hour  bill  as  the  House  amended  It 
after  it  was  re-reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  subse- 
quent to  recommittal. 

What  was  the  issue  Involved  in  the  original  Senate  bill 
when  it  was  debated  at  length  in  the  House  and  recommitted 
to  the  Labor  Committee  upon  the  conclusion  of  that  debate? 
The  issue  was  very  plain  and  very  simple.  The  original 
Senate  bill  provided  that  an  administrator  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  have  charge  of  the  regulation  of  hours  and  wages 
In  private  industry  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
bill  contained  a  provision  that  in  regulating  hours  and  wages 
in  private  industry  the  administrator  could  not  fix  a  mini- 
mum wage  higher  than  40  cents  oer  hour  nor  a  maximum 
workweek  shorter  than  40  hours.  That,  let  it  be  recalled, 
was  the  sole  restriction  placed  upon  the  administrator  under 
the  original  Senate  bill.  Witliin  those  limits  he  was  author- 
ized by  the  bill  to  regulate  hours  and  wages  in  any  way  he 
might  choose.  In  doing  this  he  was  responsible  to  nolxjdy. 
He  was  to  be  made  a  czar  in  this  particular  field,  and  liis 
orders  and  proclamations  were  to  have  the  force  and  effect 

of  law. 

The  House  by  its  vote  to  recommit  the  original  Senate  bill 
declared  that  it  would  have  none  of  that  sort  of  legislation. 
It  declared  that  it  would  surrender  none  of  its  legislative 
authority  upon  this  subject  to  an  irresponsible  administrator 
or  board,  and  that  the  only  kind  of  a  wage  and  hour  bill  it 
would  consider  was  a  mandatory  bill  definitely  fixing  by  law 
a  minimum  wage  below  which  no  employer  should  go,  and  a 
maximum  workweek  beyond  which  no  employer  should  work 
his  employees. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the 
House  on  this  matter,  and  there  has  never  been  any  doubt 
that  the  committee  understood  that  position.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Labor,  in  response  to  this  plain  mandate  of  the  House, 
then  proceeded  to  report  a  real,  honest,  mandatory  wage 
and  hour  bill,  fixing  the  minimum  wage  at  a  definite  figure 
and  fixing  the  workweek  at  a  definite  maximum.  Tliis  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Labor  Committee  was  self -executing.  It 
provided  for  no  administrator  or  board.  It  contained  no 
provision  for  differentials  as  between  the  several  geographi- 
cal sections  of  the  country.  The  bill  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  House  and,  as  everyone  will  recall,  it  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  I  not  only  voted  for 
this  bill  but  enthusiastically  supported  it  in  debate,  because 
It  was  the  kind  of  a  wage  and  hour  bill  that  I  had  always 
advocated  and  which  I  had  consistently  urged  long  before 
the  present  administration  ever  [oxjposed  a  wage  and  hour 
bill  of  any  kind. 

But  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  last  month  was 
not  the  kind  of  a  wage  and  hour  bill  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration wanted.  The  administration  wanted  a  bill,  not 
to  put  a  mandatory  floor  under  wages  and  a  mandatory  ceil- 
ing over  hours.  It  wanted  a  bill  like  the  original  Senate 
Wl,  which,  as  every  authority  on  this  subject  knows,  was 


not  a  wage  and  hour  bill  at  all  but  rather  a  blanket  au- 
thorization to  turn  over  to  an  cxe<:utlve  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  entire  authority  to  regulate  hours  and  wages 
in  private  Industry  in  any  manner  he  might  see  fit.  without 
regard  cither  to  the  will  of  the  majoiily  of  the  Congress  or 
to  the  deiire  of  labor  itseK. 

And  so,  when  this  mandatory  wage  and  hour  bill  passed 
the  House  and  went  to  conference,  what  did  the  House  con- 
ferees do?  Tliey  did  what  the  administration  had  propoaed. 
They  receded  and  concurrt»d  In  the  entire  phllosopliy  of  the 
original  Siuiate  bill.  They  accepte<ji  a  bill  which  in  principle 
Ls  no  different  from  the  bill  which  the  House  recommitted. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  to  a  proposal  whereby  there 
should  be  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  per  hour  for  the  first 
year  and  a  minimum  wage  of  30  cents  per  hour  for  the  sec- 
ond year.  During  the  first  year  of  its  operation  this  bill 
reported  by  the  conferees  recommends  a  maximum  work- 
week of  44  hours,  to  bo  followed  by  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
second  year.  And  there,  Mr,  Speaker,  all  similarity  to  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  ceases. 

After  the  second  year  the  administrator  for  all  time  to 
come  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases  under  this  proposed  bill  in 
the  matter  of  regulating  hours  and  wages  in  industry.  He 
can  establish  all  the  differentials  he  chooses.  He  can  com- 
pel employees  in  one  part  of  the  country  to  work  for  one 
scale  of  wagies  and  to  observe  one  standard  of  hours,  and 
can  set  an  entirely  different  scale  and  standard  for  em- 
ployees in  another  part  of  the  country  engaged  in  the  same 
industry.  He  can  establish  not  only  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours,  but  he  can  even  establish  maximum  wages 
and  minimum  hours,  a  thing  never  before  heard  of  or  pro- 
posed in  legislation  upon  this  subject.  The  autocratic  powers 
given  to  the  administrator  over  both  employee  and  employer 
by  this  bill  far  exceed  those  given  to  the  administrator  of 
the  outlawed  and  unconstitutional  N  R.  A.  Within  the  field 
of  wages  and  hours  regulation  tlie  authority  of  the  ad- 
ministrator under  this  bill  proposed  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee is  virtually  without  limit.  No  power  ever  given  be- 
fore to  any  appointive  officer  even  approaches  the  autocratic 
discretionary  authority  vested  in  the  man.  as  yet  unknown 
to  any  employer  or  employee  in  the  country,  who  will  be 
selected  by  the  President  to  administer  this  law. 

Under  the  bill  recommended  to  us  in  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee  the  administrator  will  appoint  boards 
for  every  industry  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
function  of  these  boards  will  be  to  ascertain  what  wages  they 
think  can  or  cannot  be  paid  in  these  industries,  and  to  re- 
port their  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  adminis- 
trator. The  administrator,  however,  is  not  obliged  under 
the  bill  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  he  appoints.  If  he  does  not  agree  with  the  board's 
recommendation,  he  simply  fires  the  boards  and  appoints 
new  ones,  until  finally  he  get^  reports  and  recommendations 
which  are  satisfactory  to  him.  He  then  declares  by  order, 
having  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  what  wages  shall  be  paid 
and  what  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  in  all  of  those 
industries. 

This  administrator,  wielding  this  tremendous  autocratic 
power  over  labor  and  industry  alike,  is  responsible  to  the 
President  alone.  He  is  appointed  without  term  and  remov- 
able at  the  will  of  the  President  for  any  cause  which  the 
President  may  assign.  Since  upon  the  matter  of  wages  and 
hours  the  fate  of  both  labor  and  industry,  to  a  large  extent, 
depends,  it  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  made  a  study 
of  legislation  upon  this  subject  that  the  bill  brought  to  us 
by  the  conference  committee  places  the  effective  control  of 
both  labor  and  industry  in  the  United  States  directly  under 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  > President.  No  legislation 
ever  proposed  in  this  country  has  gone  that  far.  In  many 
respects  the  bill  now  liefore  us  is  worse  than  the  original 
Senate  bill,  which  the  House  has  already  repudiated.  What 
legitimate  reason,  therefore,  for  voting  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference can  be  given  by  anyone  who  voted  to  recommit  the 
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original  bill  or  who  voted  in  favof* 
mandatory  wage  and  hour  bill,  w 
the  House  but  which  the 
port  now  repudiates? 

ObMously  there  can  be  only 
Hous€   to  pursue  in  the  circumstaikces 
against  the  adoption  of  the  confei 
this  bill  back  to  conference  with  definite 
back  to  us  before  adjournment  an 
and   hour  bill,  such   as   the   Hous^ 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  both 
Members  of  this  body. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  make  one 
Ing  the  past  few  days  there  has 
of  insidious  propaganda  for  the 
laboring  people  of  the  country  tha 
of  this  conference  report  Is  a 
hour    bill.     Nothing    could    be 
Nothing    could    be   more 
aKain-st  the  adoption  of  this  report 
wage    and    hour    bill.     The    Hous< 
wage   and  hour  bill,  which   has 
by  labor  throughout  the  country, 
labor  organizations,  without  exccttion 
bill  passed  by  the  House  last  montti 
wan's.  and  that  is  the  bUl  the  Hous^ 
\-ote  has  declared  it  wants. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the 
stroys  the  bill  which  the  House  h£ , 
."substitutes  a  proposed  bill  which 
iLs  operation  is  worse  for  both  lab^Dr 
bill    which    the    House    recommit* 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  t 
of    an    honest,    simple    and    effect, 
which  we  can  and  will  get  if  we 
premise  conference  committee  bil 
in.sist    upon   the   conference    comrbi 
m.andatory  bill  before  adjournment 
conference  report,  on  the  ether  hapd 
all  we  have  done  and  all  the 
direction  of  real  wage  and  huur 
m  its  stead  a  bureaucratic  contro 
mcnt  which  by  Us  very  nature  ntust 
and  industry  alike. 


of  the  passage  of  th*" 

ilch  has  already  passed 

confererce  committee  by  its  re- 


logical  course  for  the 

and  that  is  to  vove 

ence  report  and  to  send 

Instruction  to  report 

honest  mandatory  wage 

p>assed   last    month   by 

majority  and  minority 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  RESENT ATIVES 
Thuraday.  June  16  (legislative  day  >/  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


rojid 


Mr  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stone  on  the  long  and  rough 
marks  the  hour  when  Americans, 
appointments  and  dangers,  found 
union.    From  that  hoiu"  the  United 
grown  more  and  more  powerful 
is  with  the  breastplate  of  peace,  th^ 
sword  of  Justice. 

Almighty  Providence  has  ordained 
shall  stand  as  a  lighthouse 
throw  the  beam  of  hope  to  all 
American  spirit  as  manifested 
liberty  is  a  reality — a  perpetual 
human  being  to  pursue  happiness 
day  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniteti 
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fisher  observation.    Dur- 

forth  a  vast  amount 

p^irpose  of  convincing  the 

a  vote  against  adoption 

against  the  wage  and 

farther    from    the    truth. 

misleading.     A    vote 

is  not  a  vote  against  the 

has    already    passed    a 

l^n   generally   acclaimed 

All  of  the  great  national 

have  endorsed   the 

That  is  the  bill  labor 

by  an  almost  unanimous 

(ionference  committee  de- 
s  passed  and  in  its  place 
ifter  the  first  2  years  of 
and  industry  than  the 
'd.     A    vote    against    the 
lerefore  is  a  vote  in  favor 
ve    wage    and    hour    bill 
send  this  so-called  corn- 
back  to  conference  and 
ttee   reporting   to   us   a 
A  vote  to  adopt   the 
,  is  a  vote  to  repudiate 
we  have  made  in  the 
legislation  and  to  accept 
by  the  Federal  Govern- 
be  injurious  to  labor 


Constitution 


REMARKS 


1st  day  of  June  is  a  miie- 

of  human  liberty.     It 

after  suffering  many  dis- 

he  secret  of  more  perfect 

States  of  Amerii,a  has 

aipong  nations,  armed  as  it 

shield  of  lil)erty.  and  the 

that  the  United  States 

imriiovable  by  any  storm,   to 

ipankind.     Thanks  to  the 

June  21,   1788.   human 

act — and  the  right  of  a 

is  not  a  dream.    On  that 

States  came  into  beJzig. 


Ei:;!i*   States  havme  prf'V'.ru>ly  vot^d  ratification,  the  vote 
cf  .N>w  Hampshire  en  that  ciav  con:-ummatC'd  the  union. 

No  paees  of  hi.story  are  rn(  re  m-pinng  than  tho»«;e  which 
tell  of  the  beKinnmes  of  Am-T'.can  indin)'T.dence.  the  strug- 
gles and  panial  failures  m  the  ^e-irch  for  the  secret  of 
union,  and  th*:'  filial  succe^is  of  the  people  in  estabLshing 
upon  everlasting  foundations  a  govfrnmnn  of  their  own 
choosing. 

AlthouRh  brave,  other  pt-rples  were  equally  brave;  and 
Americans  did  not  succeed  by  bravery  alone.  Althoueh 
patriotic  and  intelligent,  Americans  made  mistakes  which 
baffled  their  hopes  Their  courage  \va.s  shaken  by  reverses 
in  the  field,  and  their  fortitude  wa.s  .sappt^d  by  long-con- 
tinued disappointments  in  statecraft  But  they  profited  by 
their  bitter  experiences,  and  worked  their  way  patiently 
through  errors  to  perfect  the  Constitution.  On  this  day,  150 
years  ago.  they  triumphed. 

Many  students  of  history  recard  the  v.ctory  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  a  miracle.  Th(^  material  resources  of  the  Americans 
wnre  meager  to  the  pomi  of  bec^aiT  Th>Mr  political  system 
was  in  effect  a  lack  of  system — a  hodgep<3dge.  an  improvised 
arrangement  which  c^uld  havp  be^^n  expected  to  insure 
defeat  instead  of  victory  There  was  no  central  govern- 
ment. The  only  agency  of  common  action  was  a  conven- 
tion cf  delegates  from  the  Colonies — a  convention  that 
sprang  from  the  universal  pr'>t»'st  against  the  injustice  of 
the  British  Government.  Calling  it.Nelf  the  Continental 
Congrpss.  this  convention  had  no  c(in.stitution  or  standard 
of  precedents.  It  made  its  rule.s  as  it  w'^nt  along,  gradually 
enlarging  its  powers  of  povprnment.  Its  fundamental  rule 
was  that  each  colony  should  have  one  voir.  It  assembled 
first  in  Septemb<->r  1774  ni^u'-r!  n  pftition  to  the  King 
asking  for  redress  of  ctrie-.aiues,  look  steps  to  remind  Ent^- 
land  that  commercial  r*-'taliations  were  on  foot,  and  ad- 
journed after  rpcomm.pndinsr  that  another  Coneress  or  con- 
vention be  held  in  Phiiad'  Iphia  on  May  10,  1775. 

Just  before  that  date  th'^  fnib.ittled  farmers  at  Lexington 
"fired  the  shot  heard  'round  thr-  world."  and  the  delegates 
as-sembled  at  Philadelphia  in  a  warlike  mood.  They  voted 
to  place  the  Colcnits  in  an  ;:;.:".•  Uiate  .^tat^'  of  d''f''nse;  pro- 
vided for  several  companies  of  riflemen  and  for  supplies  of 
sulphur  and  saltp»^ter  for  the  manufacturo  of  gunpowder: 
issued  a  df^claration  to  the  people  of  p:ntjland.  setting  forth 
the  causes  and  necessity  for  their  takmtr  up  arms:  drafted 
a  final  petition  to  the  King,  asking  for  his  interposition: 
elected  GeorKe  Washington  genera!  of  the  Continental 
forces:  arranged  for  better  communications  between  the 
Colonics  by  makmtt  B-njamin  Franklin  Postmaster  General; 
voted  to  emit  bills  of  credit  guaranteed  by  each  colony,  to  the 
extent  of  3.000,000  Spani.-h  milled  doUHrs;  and  rejected  Lord 
North's  proposal  to  tran.^f-r  to  the  colonial  assemblies  the 
right  to  tax  the  Colonies 

Still  lacking  the  powors  '"-s-sential  to  efficient  government, 
the  Continental  Congress  rea.-;sembled  m  September  1775. 
It  ord'-red  four  armed  vessels  fittod  out  and  took  other  pre- 
liminary dt^fensive  measures  It  adopted  a  re.solution  clearly 
foreshadowing  the  Lk^claration  if  Independence  when  it  ad- 
vised the  provincial  convontion  of  New  Hampshire — 

To  call  a  full  and  free  representfiTi'-^n  '>f  'h^'  ppople.  and  ^o 
e.stabhsh  .such  a  form  of  government  a.«  wrald  best  promote  the 
happmess  of  the  people  during  the  coutinuaiu-e  of  the  dispute 
bttween  Great  Britiun  and  the  Colonies. 

The  same  advice  was  triv^'n  to  the  convention  in  South 
Carolina.  And  later  the  Cor.fire.s.s  recommended  to  the  con- 
vention in  Virgmia: 

If  found  necessary,  to  ■■st,ib!:.'^h  ^  llh«-ral  form  of  Rovernment 
in  the  colony  during  the  continuance  ;,t  the  dUspute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  ha.;:it^  first  calh-d  a  full  and 
free   repre.sentatlon  of  the  people  to  detemilne   upon   it 

Then  the  Congres-s  recommended  to  the  respective  as- 
semblies and  conventiorici  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no 
satisfactory  government  existed — 
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To  establish  such  m  government  as  should,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  of  America 
in  general. 

Five  days  later  a  preamble  to  this  resolution  was  adopted 
stating  the  intention  to  be — 

Totally  to  suppress  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  under 
the  British  Crown. 

This  was  done  on  May  15,  1776. 

June  10  and  11,  1776,  are  important  dates  in  American 
history.  On  June  10  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  independence.  On 
the  next  day  a  resolution  was  passed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation  to  be 
entered  into  between  the  Colonies. 

Tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  on  July  4, 
1776,  and  the  war  went  on.  But  the  committee  charged 
with  prep>aration  of  a  form  of  confederation  worked  for  many 
months  before  it  made  a  report.  This  report  was  debated 
until  November  15,  1777.  before  it  was  agreed  to.  The  Con- 
gress directed  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  be  submitted 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  with  the  recommendation 
that,  if  approved,  their  delegates  in  Congress  be  authorized 
to  ratify  them.  A  form  of  ratification  was  drawn  up.  and 
on  July  9.  1778.  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  ratified 
by  the  delegates  of  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  But  the 
confederation  could  not  go  into  effect  until  all  States  con- 
curred. So,  w^th  sttunbling  and  inadequate  powers,  the  Con- 
gress did  its  best  to  support  Washington  in  his  discouraging 
campaign. 

Long  delays,  for  various  reasons,  prevented  ratification  of 
the  articles  by  the  delegates  of  other  States.  New  Jersey's 
delegates  did  not  ratify  until  November  26,  1778.  Delaware 
delayed  until  May  5,  1779.  Mearland  instructed  its  delegates 
not  to  ratify  the  articles  imtil  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  western  land  question  could  be  found;  but  the  enemies 
of  independence  circulated  reports  of  the  early  dissolution  of 
the  Union  and  defeat  in  war.  and  Maryland  finally  directed 
its  delegates  to  ratify.  They  signed  the  articles  on  March 
1.  1781.  and  the  next  day  the  Congress  assembled  under  its 
new  powers. 

The  war  had  been  conducted  all  this  time  under  direction 
of  committees  of  Congress.  These  committees  were  rudi- 
mentary Departments  of  State,  Treasury.  War.  Na\T.  Interior. 
The  Congress  exercised  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
functions. 

The  confederation  had  been  in  existence  only  7  months 
when  Comwallis  surrendered  to  Washington  on  October  19, 
1781.  Prom  the  day  when  Congress  prepared  for  confedera- 
tion until  the  articles  went  into  effect  4  years  and  9  months 
elapsed.  These  were  the  years  when  the  fate  of  the  Revolu- 
tion hung  in  the  balance. 

Then  followed  8  years  of  tmhappy  and  unfortunate  efforts 
at  government  under  the  confederation — the  period  from 
March  1.  1781,  to  March  4.  1789.  when  the  Constitution  went 
Into  operation.  These  were  the  years  of  doubt,  when  it 
seemed  that  a  people  who  had  won  their  independence  were 
incapable  of  preserving  it. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  had  been  through 
the  war  and  the  agonizing  years  of  demoralization  imder  the 
confederation.  They  remembered  that  it  had  taken  nearly 
5  years  to  bring  the  States  into  the  confederation,  and  that 
after  they  were  confederated  all  efforts  to  perfect  the  Gov- 
ernment were  blocked  because  of  the  objections  of  one  or  two 
Stales.  They  were  agreed  upon  two  fundamental  proposi- 
tions: First,  that  a  more  perfect  union  must  be  established; 
and.  second,  that  the  rule  of  unanimity  must  be  abolished. 
One  State  had.  indeed,  refused  to  take  part  in  framing  the 
Constitution. 


The  Articles  of  Confederation  provided  that  they  should 
never  be  altered  "unless  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every 
State." 

Por  the  sublime  purpose  of  forming  a  more  perfect  union 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  boldly  proposed  to  set  aside 
this  prov'ision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  They  pro- 
posed that  conventions  and  not  legislatures  should  have 
power  of  ratification,  and  that  the  conventions  of  9  States, 
and  not  13.  should  have  power  to  establish  the  tmion. 
They  provided  that  the  Constitution  itself  should  be  subject 
to  amendment  by  the  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
instead  of  all  the  States. 

This  bold  action  was  denounced  in  all  the  States  by  in- 
dividuals who  described  it  as  revolutionary.  The  objectors 
were  in  the  majority  in  some  States.  So.  if  the  rule  of 
luianimity  had  been  observed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  would  not  have  been  established. 

But  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  people  supported 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution.  Charges  of  revolutionary 
action  and  usurpation  of  power  were  dismissed  with  this 
argtmaent:  "Are  we  not  masters?  Do  we  not  have  power 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union  if  we  choose?  Let  the  will 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  be  the  expression  of  our  will." 
The  people  in  State  conventions  proceeded  to  consider  the 
draft  of  the  Constitution.  The  discussions  were  exceedingly 
penetrating  and  informative.  Great  patriots  opposed  the 
Constitution.  Indeed,  one  Virgmia  delegate  who  voted 
against  ratification  was  afterward  elected  President  of  the 
United  States — James  Monroe,  The  vote  in  many  States 
was  very  close. 

Delaware,  by  unanimous  vote,  was  the  first  to  ratify,  oa 
December  7,  1787.  Permsylvania  followed,  by  a  vote  of  46 
to  23.  New  Jersey  and  Georgia  were  next,  with  unanimous 
votes.  Connecticut  ratified  by  a  vote  of  128  to  40.  The 
struggle  in  Massachusetts  was  prolonged  until  February  6, 
1788,  when  the  vote  for  ratification  was  recorded,  187  for 
and  168  against.  Maryland  and  South  Carolina  ratified  by 
substantial  majorities,  while  Virginia  and  New  York  were 
locked  in  doubtful  debate. 

Then,  on  June  21.  1788,  150  shears  ago  today.  New  Hamp- 
shire's delegates,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  47,  crowned  the  years  of 
trial  by  ratifying  the  Constitution.  Thereupon  it  was  trans- 
formed from  a  blueprint  into  an  everlasting  structure. 

Congress  on  Jiily  2  received  official  word  of  the  action  of 
New  Hampshire.  It  discussed  ways  and  means  for  putting 
the  Constitution  into  operation.  It  fixed  the  first  Wednesday 
in  January  1789  as  the  day  for  choosing  Presidential  electors; 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February  for  balloting  for  President 
and  Vice  President;  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  for 
the  commencement  of  the  Government  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Although  delays  occurred  which  prevented  President 
Washington  from  taking  the  oath  of  office  until  April  30.  It 
has  been  judicially  held  that  the  United  States  Government 
came  into  operation  on  March  4,  1789. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
been  one  of  liberty  triumphant.  We  honor  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  when  we  celebrate  today,  the  birthday  of  the  more 
perfect  union  without  which  our  liberty  would  be  but  a  hope- 
less dream.  Throughout  the  shifting  time  fiood  of  150  years, 
when  nations  have  melted  like  sand,  and  humanity  has  clung 
to  the  wreckage  of  governments,  the  rock  of  American  imion 
has  withstood  the  battering  rams  of  accident  and  war.  This 
rock  of  imion  is  the  foundation  upon  which  liberty,  as  from 
a  lighthouse,  fiashes  its  beams  throughout  the  world.  Storm- 
tossed  millions  in  many  lands  see  this  eternal  light  and  renew 
their  cotirage.  The  message  goes  forth,  "Do  not  despair.  We. 
like  you.  were  engulfed  in  trouble.  Seek  liberty  in  your- 
selves, in  your  own  union.  Base  your  union  upon  the  rock  of 
individual  liberty,  pull  together,  and  you  will  be  saved." 
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HON.  THOMAS  A. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Apri 


On    the    life,    character,    and    public 
CoNNCTT,  Jr  .  late  a  Repres«ntat 


FLAHERTY 


20. 1938 


ierrlce    of    Hon.    Wh-liam    P. 
ve  from  Massachusetts 


June   In   the   annals   of 


1775,  when  the  Stars  And 
was  first  unfurled. 


this  House,  left  the  scsene 
strangely  significant  that 


before  he  had  reached  the 
firing  steps  in  Prance  and 
»rticipating  as  regimental 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker 
America  Is  something  more  than  merely  a  particular  month 
of  any  particxilar  year.  To  Americans  everywhere  it  Is  known 
as  Flag  Month,  the  month  In  wh^h  we  commemorate  that 
memorable  occasion  on  June  14. 
Stript^s.  the  hymbol  of  the  Nation 

June  1937.  however,  not  only  sii:nlfled  Flag  Month  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  but  sometling  more,  for  the  15th  of 
that  month,  the  very  day  after  Plug  Day,  marks  the  date  on 
which  William  P.  Conni:ry.  Jr.,  Representative  from  Massa 
chu&etts  and  beloved  Member  of 
of  his  earthly  labors.  Was  it  not 
his  passing  occurred  .so  close  to  l^lag  Day? — for  you  Eind  I 
know  that  no  man  loved  his  country  and  his  flag  more  than 

S.ILLY  CONNERY. 

His  was  no  mere  Up  service,  for 
age  of  30  he  found  himself  on  the 
Flanders  in  defense  of  that  flag 
color  sergeant  In  all  the  major  operations,  engagements,  and 
battles  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment  Infantry 
of  the  far-farmed  Yankee  Division 

From  service  t<)  his  flag  in  war  he  turned  to  its  service  in 
peace,  being  elected  first  to  the  !  Sixty-eighth  Congress  and 
reelected  to  subsequent  Congresse; ,  endearing  himself  by  his 
personality,  his  sincerity,  and  warm  and  generous  heart  to 
his  fellow  Memt)ers.  I  had  neither  the  distinction  nor  the 
honor  of  serving  with  him,  but  he  was  my  friend 
was  a  model  for  our  youth.  His  probity 
diity,  his  patriotism,  and  his  iirjpeccable  private  life  is 
paradigm  of  good  citizenship. 

No  more  shall  we  see  the  twinkling  eye,  or  hear  the  \'Dice 
raised  in  mimicry  or  story,  or  sjee  his  animated  figure  in 
vigorous  gesture  in  pointed  leml 
cause — he  has  left  this  earthly  sc|ne.  But  one  thing  is  cer 
tain — he  has  if*t  his  mark  and  his  Impress  upon  this  House 
and  hLs  name  forever  shall  be  enshrined  amongst  the  truly 
great  of  its  membership. 

As  his  friend  and  as  a  Represen 
of  his  origin.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
memory — for  In  deed  and  in  trutt 


His  life 
his  devotion  to 
a 


Col.  John  A.  Jordan  and 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  CLAREN 

OF  CALIFOFINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE 


Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day 
Mr.   LEA.    Mr.   Speaker 


resentati\t:s 

of  Tuesday,  June  14).  1938 

recently  the  Nation  celebmted 
Air  Mail  Week,  when  the  early  hi  tory  of  the  Air  Mail  Serv- 
ice was  exploited  and  fitting  tribu  «  paid  to  those  responsible 
for  its  conception  and  development. 

My  district  Is  the  residence  cf  cme  man.  Col.  John  A. 
Jordan,  who  took  a  very  responsi>le  part  In  initiating  early 
air-mail  services.  The  story  of  a  r-mail  development  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  recogn  zation  of  his  services  dur- 
ing and  following  1918.    Part  of  his  work  was  as  advance 


atlve  from  the  great  State 
tiere  and  pay  tribute  to  his 
here  was  a  man. 


Air-Mail  Pioneering 


REMARKS 


E  F.  LEA 


agent  for  the  Air  Mall  Service  to  promote  routes,  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  air  fields  and  hangars,  and  the 
securing  of  that  popular  interest  and  support  that  was  then 
essential  to  air-maii  development. 

Colonel  Jordan  took  a  leading  pa  t  in  inducing  the  citizens 
of  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Chey- 
enne. Salt  Lake  City.  Elko,  Reno,  and  San  Francisco  to 
provide  air  fields  and  serMce  facilities.  The  fields  just  men- 
tioned were  along  the  pioneer  route  to  the  west  coast.  His 
energies  were  also  devoted  to  development  and  op>eratlng 
work  in  several  sect  Ions  of  the  country.  The  extent  of  his 
activity  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
this  campaign  for  the  Air  Mail  Servnce  he  spent  400  nights 
on  trains  from  1918  to  1921,  He  was  chairman  of  a  board 
of  inquiry  in  a  number  of  dL=;asters  at  various  points  over 
the  country  and  appeared  before  congressional  investigating 
committees.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee for  the  inspection  and  purchase  of  airplanes  for  the 
Air  Service. 

During  a  hearing  on  commercial  aviation  and  Air  Mall 
Service,  before  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representanves  in  1922.  in  documents  sub- 
mitted for  that  hearing.  Maj.  Charles  J.  Glidden,  who,  in 
1922.  was  president  of  the  World's  Board  of  Aeronautical 
Commissioners,  referred  to  Colonel  Jordan  as  being  the  man 
resp>onsible  for  establkshing  and  putting  into  operation  the 
Air  Mall  Service  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  much 
to  do  with  its  success  up  to  the  change  of  administration. 
Major  Glidden  stated  that  Colonel  Jordan  was  chief  of  the 
construction  of  the  United  States  Air  Mail  Service  from 
1918  to  1921.  and  was  a  gentleman  ranking  high  among 
aeronautical  authorities,  one  capable  of  presenting  facts 
gathered  from  personal  experience  in  directing  operations 
and  participating  in  many  flights  across  the  continent. 

Colonel  Jordan  stated  in  that  hearing  that  he  had  talked 
aerial  navigation  for  12  years;  that  for  many  years  he  had 
visualized  an  air  service  which  would  transport  property,  and 
that  he  believed  the  airplane  would  carry  its  burden  through 
the  air  with  as  great  a  factor  of  safety  as  a  steamship  car- 
ries its  cargo  on  the  sea.  Colonel  Jordan  was  then  repre- 
senting a  committee  of  bankprs  and  businessmen  of  New 
York  City  who  were  interested  in  putting  their  own  money 
into  the  establishment  of  an  air  line  between  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

j  In  more  recent  years  newspapers  have  carried  articles  re- 
I  ferring  to  Colonel  Jordan  as  the  "father  of  air  mail,"  and 
I  calling  attention  to  the  verification  of  his  early  conception 
!  of  the  true  future  of  aviation.  Articles  were  carried  with 
,  Colonel  Jordan's  picture  outlining  the  plans  and  possibilities 
of  aerial  mail  as  originally  outlined  by  Colonel  Jordan  when 
he  was  acting  as  Service  Director  in  the  Air  Mail  Service. 
The  conception  and  development  of  our  Air  Mail  Service 
was,  of  course,  not  the  work  of  any  one  man.  It  was  an  ac- 
complishment in  which  many  shared  and  in  which  there  is 
glory  enough  for  ail.  However,  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Colonel  Jordan  of  my  district,  now  residing  with  his  good 
wite  in  retirement  at  San  Anselmo.  Calif.,  took  a  very  im- 
portant and  essential  part  m  that  pioneer  work  to  which 
the  country  so  recently  gave  acclaim  on  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  our  Air  Mail  Service. 


Charity  or  Humanitarian  Statesmanship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    ARI7,0N.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  deQislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.    MLTiDOCK   of   Arizona.     Mr.    Speaker,    there   is   so 
much  evil  and  suffering  at  all  times,  even  in  this  wonderful 
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country  of  ours,  that  the  Gocxi  Samaritan  and  the  humane 
statesman  need  both  be  continuously  on  the  job  in  attempt- 
ing to  alleviate  and  prevent  a  part  of  such  suffering.  Up 
until  the  most  recent  time  the  Good  Samaritan  part  of  this 
work  has  been  done  by  private  enterprise  through  generous- 
hearted  individuals  or  associations.  The  humane  states- 
man's part  of  the  huge  task  has  been  sadly  neglected.  Dur- 
ing the  great  depression  there  has  been  a  noticeable  Increase 
in  the  part  played  by  Govenunent — the  statesman's  part — 
in  the  alleviation  and  prevention  of  human  suffering. 

A  late  study  of  the  situation  in  Arizona  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  crippled  and  other  handicapped  children,  gives 
us  definite  information  as  to  the  need  for  their  care.  Tnis 
is  not  a  neglected  field,  however,  for  a  good  beginning  has 
already  been  made.  Local  authorities  within  the  Stat«  are 
gathering  information  and  are  getting  ready  to  attack  the 
problem  when  suflBcient  funds  are  available.  The  social  se- 
curity legislation  has  already  made  avrailable  for  Arizona  a 
considerable  sum  which  must  be  matched  by  the  State.  This 
is  good  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  not  enough  children  are  bene- 
fited, since  it  applies  chiefly  to  crippled  children. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  in  Arizona  by  proposed  legis- 
lation by  Congress  which  would  set  aside  4,000.000  acres  of 
the  public  domain  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  the  proceeds  of 
which  should  go  to  build  and  main  tain  a  hospital  for  crippled 
children;  however  desirable  such  legislation  may  be  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State,  it  meets  serious  opposition  in 
Washington. 

Without  losing  any  interest  whatsoever  In  crippled  chil- 
dren, who  are  already  somewhat  cared  for  by  existing  legis- 
lation, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  greater  need  exists  for 
the  care  of  tubercular  children,  especially  of  the  transient 
variety.  Medical  men  give  us  startling  statistics  as  to  the 
presence  of  tuberculosis  and  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis 
among  the  school  children  of  Arizona.  This  dread  disease 
is  considered  the  result  of  poverty.  This  high  rate  of  preva- 
lence is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  influx  of  poor  transients  and 
of  the  many  health  seekers,  especially  parents,  who  have 
migrated  to  the  land  of  sunshine  for  a  cure.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia also  has  a  problem  of  the  influx  of  poor  and  sickly 
transients,  and  the  same  thing  pertains  to  the  whole  South- 
west in  varying  degrees.  Tlie  care  of  these  transients  is  too 
heavy  a  burden  for  State  and  local  authorities  to  attempt  to 
carry.     Federal  action  here  is  imperative. 

It  is  still  true  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure."  Of  course,  national  lawmakers  would  much 
prefer  to  enact  legislation  tending  to  cure  the  poverty  which 
is  the  main  cause  of  dwarfing  and  blighting  the  lives  of  so 
large  a  percentage  of  our  children.  The  stark  facts  and  stem 
realities  are  before  us  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  We  must 
combine  humanitarian  statesmanship  and  the  Good  Samari- 
tan program  in  attempting  to  cope  with  the  situation. 


Wage  and  Hour  Law — Economic  Freedom  and 
Political  Liberty  Go  Hand  in  Hand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  TRANSUE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Members  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  have  many  achievements  written  on  the  in- 
delible record  of  national  legislation.  We  have  met  emer- 
gencies with  action.  We  have  passed  laws  consistent  with 
the  humanitarian  policies  of  our  great  President.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  But  of  all  the  solid  and  substantial  accom- 
pUshments  of  this  Congress  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  wage 


and  hour  law  will  be  regarded  by  the  historians  of  the  future 
as  one  of  the  greatest  forward  steps  this  Nation  has  ever 
taken  to  bring  about  a  better  distribution  of  our  material 
wealth  and  to  make  the  country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
If  collective  bargaining,  which  today  is  a  reality  approved 
by  the  Supreme  Couvt  of  the  United  States,  is  labors  magna 
carta,  then  the  wage  and  hour  law  is  the  first  article  in 
labor's  bill  of  rights. 

In  the  wage  and  hour  law  this  Congress  has  given  a  new 
interpretation  to  the  obligations  of  a  government  to  protect 
those  who  need  protection  most.  It  is  a  new  awakening  of 
our  national  conscience  to  the  duty  of  helping  those  who 
most  need  help.  No  longer  can  employers  in  any  industry 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  pay  starvation  wages  just 
because  men  would  rather  work  for  a  i»ttance  than  be  un- 
employed. No  longer  can  those  who  would  exploit  labor 
wring  the  last  ounce  of  energy  from  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  their  employees  and  give  In  return  just  enough  to  keep 
their  pitiful  workers  alive. 

For  more  than  100  years  America  has  needed  a  wage 
and  hour  bill,  and  it  remained  for  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress to  fill  this  need  that  is  more  than  a  century  old. 
Ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  has 
been  a  need  for  such  legislation — from  the  time  the  mills 
and  factories  surveyed  the  country  and  located  in  places 
where  labor  was  most  abundant  and  where  the  unfeeling 
law  of  supply  and  demand  could  force  the  working  people 
to  accept  low  wages  and  work  long  hours,  regardless  of 
living  costs. 

Much  of  the  ow>osition  that  developed  against  this  long- 
needed  regulation  was  based  upon  the  erroneous  belief 
that  the  wage  and  hotir  law  was  aimed  at  certain  sections 
of  our  country.  The  fact  is  that  this  overdue  legislation  is 
aimed  against  employers  in  whatever  section  of  the  country 
they  may  be  found,  who  refuse  to  pay  their  workers  a 
living  wage. 

The  Industrial  growth  and  history  of  America  show  that 
every  section  and  every  generation  have  had  employers 
who  would  not  pay  living  wages  to  their  smployees.  The 
silk  mills  that  first  located  near  large  eastern  cities  and 
factory  towns  so  that  they  could  find  an  abtmdant  labor 
supply  in  the  wives  and  children  of  underpaid  factory 
workers  were  the  first  examples  of  the  national  need  for 
a  wage  and  hour  law.  They  were  quickly  followed  by  other 
mills  and  factories  that  went  to  the  coal -mining  districts 
to  employ  the  wives  and  children  of  miners  at  starvation 

wages. 

In  the  last  migration  of  Industry  the  Industrial  ex- 
ploiters have  found  an  almost  imlimlted  supply  of  cheap 
labor  in  the  sharecroppers  and  their  families  in  the  South. 
Always  the  search  was  for  the  cheapest  labor  from  whose 
work  imscrupulous  capitalists  could  exact  Immense  profits. 

It  was  against  all  of  these  inhumanly  selfish  forces  that  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  battled*  and  finally  won  in  an  effort 
to  give  the  Nation  a  wage  and  hour  law.  Now  that  law  la 
an  accomplished  fact  and  today  labor  has  a  shield  of  pro- 
tection in  the  form  of  a  Federal  law. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  advocates  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law  had  to  compromise  on  some  details  to  win  the  large  ma- 
jority that  finally  approved  the  law.  it  is  also  true  that  this 
law  has  sliding  provisiors  that  will  tend  to  improve  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  American  workers  euid  to  increase  employ- 
ment. It  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
one- third  of  our  population  described  by  President  Roosevelt 
as  ill-housed,  ill-fed.  and  iU-clothed. 

Beginning  this  year  with  a  25-cent  minimum  per  hour 
and  a  maximum  of  44  hours  per  week,  the  law  raises  the 
minimum  to  30  cents  in  the  second  year  and  the  labor  maxi- 
mum drops  to  40  hours  after  the  second  year.  The  eventual 
goal  in  about  7  years  is  a  40-hour  week  and  40  cents  an  hour 

minimum. 

The  law  takes  account  of  the  different  conditions  prevainnf 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  and  provides  for  an  administrator 
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REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  11.  SUTPHIN 

OF   NEW  JEmSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE: 'RESENTATrVT:S 


Thuiiday.  June  16  (legislative  day 


of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


Mr.  SUTPHIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  Ir 
cuUon  of  minorities — because  of 
or  f (inner  national  al 
the  designers  of  Americ&n 
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continue  American  liberties.  We  mu.st  actively  combat  all 
tendencies  to  break  down  the  American  citizenry  into  groups 
according  to  nationality  of  d»sceni.  religious  belief,  race,  or 
political  and  economic  thought. 

Somewhere  in  your  family  tree  is  found  the  immigrant 
from  whom  you  are  descended.  He  is  a  man.  or  she  a  woman, 
who  had  courage,  despite  tremendous  hardships,  to  seek  out 
the  freedom  that  could  be  found  only  in  the  New  World — and 
particularly  in  that  part  of  America  destined  to  persevere  as 
the  United  Stat-es  of  America. 

Do  you  fuily  realize  the  value  nf  that  freedom?  Do  you 
realize  what  is  meant  by  frerriom  of  speech?  Not  until  you 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  speak  your  mind.  By  freedom 
of  religion?  Not  until  you  have  been  denied  the  right  of 
public  worship.  By  frprdom  of  economic  opportunity?  Not 
until  you  have  been  shipped  to  a  concentration  camp  against 
your  will.  By  freedom  from  class  restriction?  Not  until 
you  have  been  refused  the  right  to  .seek  a  living  in  the  field 
of  your  choson  endeavor.  By  freedom  of  the  ballot?  Not 
until  a  dictator  has  lold  you  how  to  vote. 

/u-e  you  willing  to  defend  these  glorious  liberties?  Most  of 
us  found  them  ours  merely  for  being  born  here.  But  our 
immigrant  forbear  obtained  liberty  through  privation,  sacri- 
fice, suffering,  desertion  of  loved  ones  at  home  for  the  free- 
dom that  could  be  acquired  only  here. 

Naturally  you  think  of  the  nation  from  which  your  forbears 
came  with  respect  and  kindly  feeling.  But  your  vital  nation- 
alistic unpulses  must  be  devoted  to  these  free  United  States 
as  the  only  Nation  to  which  you  owe  or  will  give  allegiance 
and  your  love.  Only  on  these  terms  will  a  Nation  of  united 
Americans,  sworn  to  defend  their  liberties,  continue  to  avoid 
the  strife  of  nationalistic  or  religious  minority  dissensions! 
'rhis  is  a  problem  of  growing  importance.  The  adoption 
of  customs  and  political  thought  of  nations  embroiled  in  in- 
ternal strife  will  lead  tn  the  contemplation  of  a  similar 
internal  strife.  Liberty-loving  America  has  no  place  for 
persecutions.  It  has  no  place  for  brazen  assumption  of  au- 
thority which  in  this  country  is  delegated  to  representative 
bo<iies  and  the  courts. 

We  are  urged  to  solvt  unemployment  as  the  European  dic- 
tators have  done.  Bui  their  method  involves  the  production 
of  arms  and  munitions  to  such  an  extent  that  their  pro- 
grim  can  be  supported  only  by  tremendous  taxation;  It 
re.'.ults  m  waste  of  resources  and  must  eventually  be  the 
rojid  to  aggressive  war. 

When  the  taxation  becomes  entirely  unbearable;  when 
th'?  stocks  of  arms  are  so  tremendous  that  an  outlet  must 
be  had;  when  the  people  are  so  starved  that  they  are  willing 
to  fight  in  an  army  to  get  a  daily  meal,  then  the  cataclysm 
wi.l  burst  upon  Europt^  the  dictators  will  have  their  bloody 
W8.r.  and  in  the  end  they  will  die  by  the  sword  and  thrust 
thMr  people  deeper  in  the  oblivion  of  poverty  and  inter- 
national debt. 

The  United  States  is  a  large  country  and  has  great  oppor- 
tunities. But  m  all  of  its  expanse  of  seashore,  mountain, 
valley,  and  plain  there  is  not  one  square  foot  of  ground  for 
any  "ism"  but  Americanism  We  are  willing  to  fight  and 
dif  to  preserve  American  freedom,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  to  think  and  act  as  freedom-loving, 
lav-abiding  American  citizens;  informed.  Intelligent,  hon- 
es:, and  industrious,  and  loving  only  our  own  country.  Thus 
will  we  conquer  all  "ism.s"  and  all  endeavors  to  restrict  our 
constitutional  guaranties  of  liberty,  and  our  free  America  will 
persevere  without  bloodshed. 

People  of  America  I  Wherever  your  origin,  whatever  your 
reigtous  creed  and  whatever  your  race,  join  in  the  defense 
of  our  liberty.  Keep  Europ^i-an  oppressions,  born  of  dicta- 
torship, in  Europe.  And  keep  American  liberty  here  forever. 
Whatever  evil  times  may  beset  us — and  many  of  us  have 
had  tough  going  the  past  several  years — remember  that  we 
are  much  better  off  than  any  other  people.  We  have  our 
pcor,  but  they  are  better  off  than  European  middle  classes. 
We  have  our  rich,  but  they  are  more  willing  to  share  their 
gcods  with  chanties  and  in  giving  employment  than  are  the 
ncbility  of  Europe  And  we  have  the  gnreat  bulk  of  .so-called 
m;ddle  class  Americans,  who,  besides  their  freedom,  actu- 
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ally  hare  greater  advantages  in  terms  of  material  wealth 
than  do  those  considered  wealthy  in  Europe.  We  have  our 
democracy.  Where  it  may  need  repairs  we  will  patch  it, 
but  we  will  not  junk  it  for  any  or  all  of  the  other  systems  of 
government.  They  require  too  much  bloodshed,  too  much 
hate,  and  too  much  sacrifice  of  liberty. 

In  the  immortal  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  this  Nation 
was  "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal."  Just  as  in  Civil  War  days, 
we  are  today  and  will,  throughout  the  years,  be  "testing 
whether  this  Nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure."  It  is  still  our  duty,  and  always 
will  be.  to  make  certain  that  "government  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  of  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

Industry,  religion,  and  democracy — all  three  must  be  pre- 
served together,  and  no  one -can  be  deserted  to  foster  the 
ether.  Awake,  America,  and  consciously  defend  ycur  pre- 
cioiis  liberties! 


The  Antilynching  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 


T.^riTKR  FROM  HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent which  I  have  received,  I  am  inserting  for  printing  in 
the  Record  a  communication  which  I  have  received  from 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Gavagan,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  15.  1938. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Bradley. 

Hcniae  oj  Representatives. 
Dear  Michael;  Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Con^rress  I  wl.sh  to  express  to  you  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  assistance  you  eave  me  In  signing  the  di-scharge  petition 
on  the  Gavagan  antilynching  bill  (H.  R  1307 1  and  for  your  loyal 
support  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  bUl  when  It  was  finally  enacted 
b>   the  House  on  April  15,  1937. 

I  know  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  bill  was  not  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate  The  tactics  of  that  body  in  resrx-ct  to 
this  legislation  was  deplorable  and  Is  a  sad  commentary  upon  con- 
ftitutlonal  democratic  legislative  procedure.  Nevertheless,  we  who 
Eupportcd  the  bill  in  the  House  may  r-^turn  to  our  homes  proud 
of  onr  service  and  confident  that  ultimately  the  American  people 
will  demand  the  final  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Miiy  I  again  express  to  you  my  deep  appreciation  and  fincere 
hope  that  we  shall  all  meet  again  at  tiie  convening  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress? 

Sincerely  yotira, 

Joseph  A  Gavagan. 


Letter  from  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn,  Majority  Leader 

of  the  House 
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HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislatir^e  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 


LETTER   FROM    HON.    SAM    RAYBURN,    MAJORITT    LEADIilR    OP 

THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  BRADLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unanlmouii  con- 
sent which  I  have  received,  I  am  inserting  for  printing  in  the 


Record  a  communication  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  majority  leader  of  the  House. 

House  or  RjEPRESiNTATrvrs, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  10.  193t. 
Hon.  Mic.'iAEL  J   Bradley, 

House   of   Reprcsmtatii^cs. 
Dear  Mike:   The  Seventy-fifth  Congress  Is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
clo.se.     I   am   writing   you   this   letter  to  thank  you   for   yoiu   fine 
spirit  of   cooperation  with   the  House   leadership. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  personally  grateful  I  am  to  you  for 
your  loyalty  not  only  to  the  House  organization  but  also  to  the 
administration.  I  have  depended  on  you  much  and  during  the 
short  time  you  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House,  you  have  Im- 
pressed yourself  upon  Us  membership  in  a  way  that  has  made 
you  very  highly  regarded  Your  work  on  the  Committees  on 
Pensions  and  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  has  been  of  great 
service  1  trtLst  that  the  people  of  your  district  will  exercise  the 
good  Judgment  to  return  you  to  the  House  of  Representativeg 
where,  on  account  of  character  and  ability,  you  will  gain  in  powef 
and  in  influence  in  the  years  to  come. 

With  every  good  wish  for  you  personally,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  RATBtnuf. 


Works  Progress  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent some  facts  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  public 
generally  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  made  some  criticism  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  reference  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
spending  $179,631  for  counting  the  trees  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  I  was  later  informed  that  there  were  some 
$42,000  spent  for  counting  the  trees  in  Akron,  Oliio. 

After  I  made  that  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
there  was  a  man  experienced  in  tree  counting  who  claimed 
that  he  had  repaired  and  done  surgical  work  on  trees  on  many 
large  estates.  He  knew  the  conditions  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  said  he  would  guarantee  to  count  the  trees  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  chart  them,  giving  their  names  and  sizes, 
for  the  sum  total  cost  of  $5,000.  Tliis  naturally  caused  me 
to  believe  that  a  great  amount  of  money  was  being  wasted  on 
tree  counting  and  tree  surgery  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, because  I  have  known  of  many,  many  instances 
of  their  trying  to  look  up  jobs  to  put  people  to  work  in  order 
to  get  them  on  the  Government  pay  roll,  and  that  the  result- 
ant good  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  was  trivial. 

No  one  wants  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  more  than 
I  do,  but  the  way  this  administration  seems  to  be  doing 
things  is  ultimately  going  to  be  another  shot  in  the  arm 
and  the  $3,700,000,000  that  we  recently  gave  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  program  of  having  the  Government  do  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers  will  eventually 
increase  the  national  debt,  rather  than  for  the  President  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  capitalistic  system  has  been 
the  system  that  made  America  gn;at  and,  if  he  gave  any 
encouragement  at  all  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  go 
out  and  do  this  on  their  own  account,  it  would  be  only  a 
short  time  until  we  could  put  men  to  work  in  industry  and 
a  better  distribution  of  wealth  could  be  shared  among  our 
own  people  through  the  pay  enveloi)e. 

There  would  be  greater  satisfaction  to  those  who  are 
working  and  those  who  are  giving  employment  and  the  pay 
envelopes  would  be  larger.  By  so  doing  we  would  still  give 
to  the  individual  the  initiative  and  the  freedom  that  the 
American  Constitution  has  granted  to  our  people  but,  doing 
it  as  we  are  today,  we  will  make  our  Government  socialistic 
or  commimtstic,  and  that  is  what  the  people  of  this  country 
who  are  wise  and  sensible  do  not  \vant.  If  for  any  reason 
any  American  makes  too  much  money,  we  can  keep  him 
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Let  us  have  good,  sound,  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  advise 
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half  or  two  billion  dollars. 
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The  Pension  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OK    rKNNSYI.X  ANI.\ 

I.N  THK  HorSK  OK  HKl'KKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  ^IcgJilatiic  day  o/  Tuesday,  June  14),  193t 


I-ETTER   FTIOM   HO.V     CILKNN   ORISWOLD 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr  Sp»'nker,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
.'^rnt  wli;ch  I  h;ive  received,  I  am  inserting  for  printing  In 
the  Recoho  a  rommunicniion  whirh  I  liave  received  from 
Hun.  Glenn  Griswolo.  Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana: 

itnT'SK   or    Rri'RESKNTATtVFS. 

Wa.'ifnngtun.  D    C.  May   10,  191S, 
II  jn    Mu  H,4i:i.  J    Bradi.kt,  M    C  , 

Hfi'/.sr   Ofjire  Hiiildfnc}    \V'i:<h\n(jtitn .  D    C 

Dr.AK  Mr  Braui ty  T\\p  wkIowh  urid  Diphun.s'  pension  bill.  H  R. 
9"'2S.  to  libi>ra;i/4?  ("xi.stiHk;  Iu'a  K'ovi<rniu«  dPiilh  boneflls  for  widows 
nad  orphanit  of  vincraiuH  of  th.-  Wurld  War,  him  now  bfvu  pnssod 
b ,'  the  SotiRte  an  well  ua  llit>  Hou.-ic  und  gutie  Lo  the  President  for 
h  «  sln;nntvir«» 

Ajj  nctiuR  chairman  of  »hp  World  War  Vftrrnns'  legislation 
Cimmittt»e  during  the  hcarink's  on  this  bill  and  during  it.*  con- 
si  deration  on  the  tliHir  or  the  Hou.se,  I  want  to  express  to  you  my 
sincere  thanJc.s  for  your  Rn.'  (in)poriitlon  und  asaiatance,  both  on 
the  committee  and  on  the  floor 

The  beat  eviden.'e  that  cmld  b<'  submitted  coverlnf?  your  efTorts 
on  behalf  of  the  bill  1.1  the  laci  th.it  theie  was  only  1  vote  against 
It  in  the  Ho'isff 

I  am  RTateful  to  you  and   I  know  that  when  tb.e  veterans  of  the 
Nitlon  and   their   wid.tws   und    (iri.hrui.i   rrali/.'   the   ultimate   efTect 
ol    this  legislation  they   will  hKcwise   bo  .iipreciate  of  yoar   effort*. 
Cordially   yours, 

Glinn  Griswolo, 


Recovery  aiui  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  TRANSUE 

111    MIClIlii.VN 

IN  THK  m)rsK  OK  KKrRKSKNTATIVE:S 
Thursday.  June  16  'h^uusUitn^-  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr  TRANSUE.  Mr  Speak'M-,  thi.s  ndir.lnl.stralion  and  this 
ConRresfl  have  not  Jusi  let  timtters  take  their  undirected 
course  in  this  lime  of  unempioymf>ni  and  (treat  economic 
distress.  Again  this  administration  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  hungry,  the  unemployed,  buslne.ss,  and  agriculture.  The 
work  relief  and  public  work.s  appropriation  of  1938  passed  by 
this  Congress  to  correct  the  dangerous  economic  conditions 
15  already  glvlnR  evidence  of  ItJ  effectiveness — the  same  ef- 
fectiveness that  a  .similar  program  provided  in  1933.  The 
riipid  decline  In  industrial  production;  the  large  inventories 
01  hand:  the  mounting  figure  of  the  unemployed;  bankrupt 
c:ty  governments  as  a  result  of  Increased  relief  loads;  in 
sJiort.  all  of  the  factors  that  were  present  in  1929  to  1933 
were  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced. 

On  April  14.  1938,  the  President  submitted  to  the  Con- 
r*«s  his  recommendations  for  dealing  with  these  economic 
conditions.  Characteristic  of  the  action  taken  by  this  ad- 
nlnlstratlon  in  March  1933.  these  recommendations  aimed 
tc  restore  to  the  people  the  purchasing  power  that  is  so 
v  tally  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  economic  system. 

The  very  vigor  of  the  recovery,  which  the  administration's 
fVrst  program  produced  after  1933  culminating  in  the  record 
ytau-  of  1937,  produced  a  fertUe  field  for  exploiution.     The 
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hvigc  monopolistic  corporations  which  control  our  productive 
proces-ses  and  retail  outlets  took  this  opportunity  to  under- 
pay latwr  for  services  rendered.  Wages  were  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  rising  prices,  and  this  policy  tended  to 
doslrcy  the  lifeblood  of  the  very  corporations  tliat  adopted 
the  policy  by  ruining  consumer  demand  through  high  prices. 
In  1932  the  national  income  was  less  than  $40,000,000,000. 
Under  the  impetus  of  the  administration's  first  program  this 
income  spiraled  upward  luitil  in  1937  it  reached  an  annual 
total  of  $68,000,000,000.  This  represented  an  annual  income 
Increase  of  approximately  $28,000,000,000.  In  other  words,  in 
this  1  year  alone  increased  income  had  amounted  to  more 
than  the  amount  spent  by  thivS  administration  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  house  those  on  relief  rolls  during  the  entire 
4-year  period.  And  In  the  meantime  the  administration  had 
provided  work  for  millions  of  men  and  women  so  that  they 
could  earn  the  living  that  private  industry  could  not  give 
them.  The  total  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  increased 
tremendously  by  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  internal  im- 
provements which  had  resulted  from  these  expenditures. 

In  this  astonishing  total  arc  included  11.106  new  public 
buildings,  repairs  or  additions  lo  31.173  oUiers.  43.870  miles 
of  new  roads.  146,901  miles  of  old  roads  Improved.  19.272 
new  bridges  built,  and  13.166  old  bridges  repaired.  Among 
the  dams  constructed  in  the  flood-control  program  are  in- 
cluded 3.300  storage  dams  and  15,855  dams  for  the  prevention 
of  soil  erosion, 

Michigan  cooperated  wholeheartedly  in  this  construction 
program,  that  left  lasting  and  permanent  Improvements  as 
well  as  providing  employment.  Michigan,  as  a  result  of  this 
program,  has  414  new  buildings  and  1,761  buildings  repaired 
or  enlarged.  More  than  1,3G0  miles  of  new  pavement  were 
built  In  Michigan,  and  5,187  miles  of  highway  were  repaired 
and  improved.  Michigan  has  169  new  bridges  and  has  re- 
paired and  improved  120  additional  bridges.  In  addition, 
there  were  new  airports,  sidewalks,  recreational  centers,  and 
new  drains  all  constructed  by  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Public  Works 
Administration  cooperated  with  and  provided  funds  for  local 
governments  to  construct  many  fine  municipal  and  State 
buildings  as  well  as  additional  Federal  buildings. 

The  program  which  the  President  proposed  on  April  14  of 
this  year  has  been  enacted  substantially  as  recommended. 
The  proposals  of  the  President  were  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories; First,  the  desterlllzaUon  of  $1,400,000,000  of  Treasury 
gold.  This  was  done  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  the 
rale  of  $50,000,000  a  week  and  did  not  require  action  by 
Congress .  The  other  two  points  dealing  with  recovery  and 
relief  were  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the  Work  Relief  and 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1938, 

In  passing  the  recovery  program  the  Congress  recognized 
that  the  maintenance  of  our  system  of  government  Is  de- 
pendent uixin  economic  opportunity  for  the  people.  The 
Congress  realized  that  liberty  and  representative  government 
are  too  frequently  sacrificed  when  men  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  providing  for  their  families,  with  no  jobs  to  be  had. 
Under  the  works  program  of  the  recovery  bill  $1,425,000,000 
was  allocated  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  be 
used  to  provide  work  for  those  In  need  of  relief.  The  National 
Youth  Administration  was  aUowed  $75,000,000  to  continue  the 
splendid  work  of  furthering  the  education  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  young  men  by  providing  work  for  youths.  The 
Public  Works  Administration,  which  agency  deals  directly 
with  local  governments  in  the  construction  of  public  works 
providing  employment  for  those  In  tlie  building  trades,  was 
authorlMd  to  use  $1,465,000,000  to  finance  Federal  projects 
and  for  grants  and  loans  to  States  and  other  public  agencies 
for  the  construction  of  public  projects  The  United  States 
Housing  Authority  was  granted  an  addition  of  $300,000,000 
for  a  total  of  $800,000,000  for  low-cost  housing  and  shun 
clearance. 

The  appropriations  carried  In  this  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  have  pushed  the  benefits  to  the  farmer  well  over 


$1,000,000,000.  There  was  provided  $175,000,000  for  loans  to 
farmers  under  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  The  Rural 
Electrification  AdirJnistralion  was  gi\'en  authority  to  borrow 
$100,000,000  from  the  Rccons enaction  Finance  Corporation  to 
be  used  for  loans  to  rural  groups  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  electricity  to  farmers.  Another  $212,000,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  making  of  parity  price  payments  to  farmers 
who  produce  whe.it,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  This  was 
an  addiUonal  appropriation  to  the  /^ricultural  Adjustment 
Act  passed  earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Even  in  the  short  lime  since  these  remedial  plans  were  an- 
nounced America  has  responded  to  the  efforts  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  restore  prosperity.  There  is.  as  a  result 
of  the  positive  action  taken  by  the  CJongress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, an  overtone  of  confidence  replacing  an  undertone  of 
pcs.sJmism  that  has  disturbed  our  country  for  many  months. 

From  all  of  this  expenditure  and  Investment  our  country 
has  lasting  improvements  of  steel  and  concrete,  which  are 
visible  to  the  eye.  What  Is  not  so  easily  discerned  is  that  this 
program  is  an  Investment  in  humanity  and  in  America  itself, 
so  that  In  the  far  future,  when  even  these  substantial  im- 
provements have  ciumbled.  the  beacon  light  of  freedom  that 
l.i  typical  of  America  will  be  shining  just  as  brightly  as  ever 
because  this  Congress  and  President  Roosevelt  refused  to  let 
this  light  be  dimmed  or  extinguished  in  the  darkness  ol 
economic  adversity. 


Michael  J.  Bradley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  J'ENNSVLVANIA 

IN  thp:  house  of  representatives 

Thursday.  June  16  legislative  day  oj  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  193t 


LETTER  FROM  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  M.  MEAD 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent which  I  have  received  I  am  inserting  for  printing  in 
the  Record  a  communication  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Honorable  James  M.  Mead,  clmirman  of  the  Committee 
on  Past  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  House  of  RepresenUtives: 

Htniiui  or  RcpRSiiCNTATivn, 
Waahins'ton.  D.  C.  June  13,  193t. 
Hon    MirnAEi.  J    BnADi.KT. 

House  of  RepreM-ntative$.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Muhaki.:  I  think  it  would  not  b»  umlM  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  huvp  enjoyed  wurKing  with  you  In  the  Hovise  of  Repre- 
•fntRtlvf!*  nnrt  how  much  1  iinve  brnefiled  from  your  coopfrnMon. 
Al  all  iimM  you  h«vp  evldencril  %  di*p  Jnter<>tl  In  the  welfur* 
of  the  poBltti  employwi  and  hnve  done  much  to  »dv»nc«  our 
leKliiintlvc  pri>gram  1  Rm  ijeraoually  grateful  for  thU  Bplcudld 
cooperfttlon  in  poat&l  matters  In  particular. 

This  B»me  ttnc  spirit  has  characterlEed  all  your  legislative 
efforta  and  has  been  a  source  of  satlafactlon  to  all  aaaoctated 
wHh  jrou  and  to  thoae  for  whom  we  have  aought  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

With  all  Kood  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jul   MBA0. 


Hon.  Samwl  B.  Pettengill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 
Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend.  Sam 
Pkttengill.  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Congress,  to 
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return  to  the  practice  of  law.  wt£  elected  to  the  Seventy- 
seco;-id  CongTfss  and  has  served  the  Third  District  of 
Indiana  with  honor  and  distinct  lor.  for  8  years.  Serring 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  In  ^rstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  have  had  ample  opportur  ity  to  observe  his  able  and 
untiring  efforts  with  respect  to  tie  legislation  which  came 
before  us.  During  the  Seventy- third  Congress  he  served 
with  me  on  a  special  subcomnutte  s  to  investigate  the  Petro- 
leunr  Industry.  To  the  work  of  tiat  committee  he  brought 
the  i&me  diligence  and  understanding  which  has  character- 
ized his  entire  work  during  his  tsnure  in  office.  After  our 
work,  on  the  committee  was  flJiished,  he  wrote  Hot  Oil 
whicn  was  heralded  throughout  the  oil  industry  because 
of  the  fair  and  impartial  resum;  he  gave  of  the  industry 
as  m  found  it  at  that  time,  specially  In  the  broad  field  of 
public  relations. 

Diirmg  the  shears  of  Mr.  Prmaicnx's  service  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  hsis  made  a  greater 
contribution  for  good  or  bad  to  the  business  interests  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  than  ia  any  other  period  during 
Its  existence.  Dxiring  the  6  years  since  the  inauguration  of 
President  Roosevelt  there  has  come  from  this  committee  the 
following  important  legislation: 

In  1933,  the  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  securities  in  Inter- 
stau?  commerce,  the  Emergency  1  tansportation  Act  creating 
the  office  of  Railroad  Coordinator. 

Ir  1934.  the  bill  to  regiilate  th<  stock  exchanges  through- 
out :he  Nation,  the  bill  to  creatr  the  Federal  Communica- 
tion- Commission  and  to  coordinate  its  activities,  the  Rail- 
roac  labor  bill,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Ir  1935.  the  Utilities  Act,  affe:ting  the  interstate  trans- 
misfion  of  electrical  current,  and  to  regulate  and  control 
almost  all  of  the  important  act  \ities  in  the  utility  field. 
In  that  same  year  the  committee  reported  out  Mr.  Pxtten- 
CII.L  5  own  bill  to  repeal  the  loni  -and-short-haul  clause  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  wttch  action  was  repeated  in 
1937 

In  1937  the  committee  reporte<  out  the  important  bill  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  in  motortrucks  and  bussos, 
the  1)111  to  provide  fluids  for  rural  electriflcation,  the  bill  to 
investigate  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  a 
new  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  take  the  place  of  the  pre- 
viou?  one.  which  had  been  declaied  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  1937,  the  bill  to  regulate  th(  interstate  transmission  of 
natural  gas  and  the  resolution  approving  the  interstate 
compact  dealing  with  the  production  and  distribution  of 
petroleum  and  Its  products. 

In  193B.  the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
statute  with  respect  to  the  contrjl  of  advertising;  the  Civil 
Aercnautics  Act,  having  to  do  wth  Interstate  commerce  in 
passengers,  freight,  and  the  transmission  of  mail  by  air; 
the  ciill  to  eradicate  syphilis;  imiortant  amendments  to  the 
Motcif  Carrier  Act  of  1936;  and  tie  bill  creating  a  new  rail- 
way unemployment  Insurance  s  rstem.  In  1938  the  com- 
mitt(«  also,  for  the  second  time,  voted  out  the  very  impor- 
tant bill  amending  the  old  Food  and  Drag  Act  of  1906  and 
Included  the  regulation  of  the  saie  of  cosmetics. 


sound  Judgment  and  his  attitu(  e  of  fairness  toward  the 
important  segments  of  the  legisation  and  its  affect  upon 
American  business  was  outstandi  ig. 

And  whether  we  agree  with  hit  views  or  not,  one  cannot 
overlook  the  spleiKlid  work  he  qid  in  connection  with  the 
fight  against  the  Supreme  Court 
bUL  He  has  spoken  from  one  ^nd  of  the  country  to  the 
Other  against  '"packing"  the  Supreme  Court.    His  debate 


these  important  measures, 
of  his  time.     He  devoted 


To  the  consideration  of  all  of 
Sam  PnTSMCiu.  gave  unstintingl; ' 
long  hours  of  study  to  the  provl  dons  of  these  bills   and  in 
all  of  his  work  before  the  comiaittee,  the  impress  of  his 


wi:h  Mr.  James  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  President,  in  a  Nation- 
wide hook-up  on  the  radio  in  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air  in  New  York  on  January  20,  1938,  orx"'npd  the  debate  on 
th?  reorganization  bill,  which  was  eventuaUy  sent  back  to 
th?  committee  in  the  House. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  eo  into  detail  about  Mr.  Pet- 
TEMGiLt's  work  in  the  Hoii5p.  You  are  all  just  as  familiar 
with  that  as  I,  and  I  express  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  I  am  sure,  when  I  say  his  voluntary  retirement 
from  the  House  is  not  only  a  great  lo.ss  to  us  but  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  the  Nation.  I  wish  him  every  success 
in  the  years  to  come. 


Edward  A.  Kenncy 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF    NKW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1938 

Ot.  the  llff*.  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon  Edward  A.  Kenntt, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense  of  grievous  loss  that 
came  to  me  with  the  doleful  new.s  of  the  sudden  and  tragic 
death  of  my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  Hon.  Edward  A. 
Kjcnney,  stilJ  persi.sts  in  its  original  vigor.  No  exjserience  of 
m.7  life  ever  shocked  me  more.  Ed  Kenney  and  I  had  been 
f rends  long  before  either  of  us  came  to  the  Congress.  I 
htd  known  him  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  where  his  legal 
talents  attracted  the  admiration  of  associates  and  adver- 
saries alike.  I  had  campaigned  with  him  in  behalf  of 
ot  tiers,  and  knew  well  how  ca5ily  he  gained  and  held  the 
attention  of  large  audiences.  I  had  known  him  as  a  fre- 
quent companion,  sencus  or  jovial  as  befitted  the  occasion, 
al^-ays  kind,  always  gentle  and  .sincere.  It  was  no  surprise  to 
me  when  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1932,  from  a  district  in  which  victory  for  the  opposing  party 
was  widely  regarded  as  assured.  For  his  life  had  been  so 
open,  had  been  so  helpful  to  so  many  of  his  neightwrs,  and 
so  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  that  his  other  fine  qualities 
being  likewise  considered,  he  seemed  to  me  invincible  at  the 
pells. 

The  membership  of  this  great  body  knows  full  well  how 
atly  and  diligently  he  served  his  constituency  here.  That 
they,  too,  were  aware  of  it  is  attested  by  his  reelection  to  the 
Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses.  Bringing  into 
play  here  the  same  high  qualities  which  marked  his  work  in 
other  fields,  he  was  fast  gaining  himself  a  place  among  the 
influential  Members  of  the  House.  When  I  joined  him  here 
in  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  he  was  his  usual  kindly, 
helpful  self,  and  many  were  the  courtesies  he  extended  me. 
Our  friendship  grew  stronger  through  our  comradeship  here. 
so  that  his  passing  leaves  in  my  life  a  great  void  that  never 
can  be  filled. 

Though  aggressive  in  debate,  though  persistent  to  the  ex- 
treme in  fighting  for  ideas  he  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  his 
country,  he  was  through  it  all  what  we  may  properly  term 
"a  sweet  soul,"  full  of  modesty,  without  envy  and  without 
guile. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  his  district  has  lost  a  Samson  in 
strength.  Had  his  useful  life  been  spared,  he  could  easily 
have  repeated  his  previous  victories  at  the  polls.  The  coun- 
try has  lost  an  able  legislator  and  a  wise  counselor.  And 
like  myself,  many  Members  of  this  House  have  lost  a  gen- 
erous, loving  friend. 
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Rural  Electrification  in  the  Eleventh  Congressional 

District  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  K.  CLAYPOOL 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  CLAYPOOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  speak  upon  the 
Improvement  in  conditions  with  the  farmers  of  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  Congressional  District  brought  about  by  the  present 
Congress,  with  special  reference  to  the  rural  electriflcation 
program.  Private  capital  has  in  the  past  been  able  to  bring 
to  the  city  dweller  the  innumerable  benefits  of  electricity.  It 
became  necessary,  however,  because  of  divers  conditions,  for 
the  Government  to  extend  these  benefits  to  the  farmer. 

As  a  representative  of  a  district  with  large  agricultural 
Interests,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  efforts 
of  this  Congress  to  assist  the  farmer  when  we  extended  for 
2  additional  years  the  SVi-percent  loans  through  Federal  land 
banks  and  when  we  passed  the  new  agricultural  bill.  This 
latter  bill  may  need  some  revision  after  the  light  of  some  expe- 
rience in  its  operation  leads  us  in  the  direction  of  improvement 
in  its  terms.  Something  had  to  be  done  for  the  farmer,  and  if 
the  agricultural  bill  does  not  provide  the  remedy  in  its  existing 
form,  we  must  then  make  the  necessary  changes. 

The  flood-control  bill  will  contain  an  allotment  of  over 
$8,000,000  in  the  Eleventh  Ohio  District  for  control  of  floods 
and  incidental  benefits  to  the  farmers  of  the  district. 

No  utilization  of  the  forces  of  Nature  has  brought  so  much 
comfort  and  happiness  to  the  people  of  the  world  as  has  the 
adaptation  of  electricity  to  the  necessary  work  of  mankind. 
All  credit  must  be  given  originally  to  the  great  inventive 
minds  which  made  possible  present  uses  of  electricity  and 
those  who  assembled  the  private  capital  to  originate  and  pro- 
mote its  various  uses.  This  Congress  can  clajun  credit  for 
furthering  this  progress  by  the  extension  of  electrification  to 
the  fsuTner  to  the  exent  that  in  Ohio  alone  $7,566,525  is  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  therein.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
more  than  one-seventh  of  this  amount  has  gone  to  the 
Eleventh  Ohio  District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
When  this  program  was  inaugiirated,  electricity  was  available 
to  only  a  little  more  than  10  percent  of  the  farms  In  my  dis- 
taict.  When  we  have  completed  the  projects  for  which  loans 
have  already  been  approved.  50  percent  of  the  farms  In  my 
district  will  be  able  to  secure  electric  service;  and.  with  pride 
In  that  achievement,  I  will  not  be  content  until  the  benefits 
of  this  boon  to  the  human  race  has  been  extended  to  every 
farmhouse  desiring  it. 

My  district  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  securing  loans 
»Df  over  $1,000,000  for  rural  electriflcation,  despite  large  over- 
subscription of  money  available  from  the  Government.  I 
was  pleased  to  actively  support  an  additional  appropriation 
In  the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  this  purpose 
of  $40,000,000,  which  will  be  available  after  July  1.  Later,  in 
the  recovery  bill.  I  assisted  in  inserting  an  item  in  that  bill 
making  $100,000,000  more  available  for  rural  electrification,  so 
that  a  total  of  $140,000,000  will  be  available  for  this  purpose 
for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1938. 

The  two  cooperatives  in  my  district  are  the  South  Central 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  with  headqviarters  at  Lan- 
caster, and  the  Inter-County  Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 
Inc.,  which  serves  Ross  County.  The  first  was  organized 
by  outstanding  and  progressive  farmers  in  Fairfield,  Perry, 
and  Pickaway  Counties,  and  a  movement  Is  now  under  way 
to  bring  the  farmers  of  Hocking  County  Into  this  organiza- 
tion, which  I  hope  may  be  completed  soon.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  as  the  representative  in  Congress  of  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  District,  to  present  their  applications  for  loans  for  the 


construction  of  rural  electrification  projects,  which  efforts 
have  been  very  successful  indeed.  Tlie  South  Central  Coop- 
erative has  obtained  a  total  of  loans  of  $438,000,  making 
available  electricity  to  about  1 ,000  farms  in  Fairfield  Cotmty, 
300  in  Pickaway  County,  and  350  in  Perry  County,  a  total 
of  1,650  in  these  3  counties. 

The  Inter-County  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  has 
obtained  loans  which  added  to  its  pending  application  for 
$267,000  will  make  $645^00  available  for  this  cooperative. 
making  possible  electricity  for  much  over  1. 000  farms  in 
Ross  County.  Thus  a  total  of  2,650  farms  In  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  Ehstrict  are  extended  the  benefits  of  electricity. 

American  cities  today  and  for  many  years  past  have  en- 
joyed the  light  and  power  provided  by  this  great  industry  of 
electricity  with  which  the  great  names  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Thomas  Edison  have  been  so  closely  connected  fiuid 
which  industry  has  been  promoted  by  the  great  industrial, 
financial,  and  political  leaders  of  oxir  country — and  if  thia 
Congress  can  by  pushing  these  benefits  of  light  and  power 
into  the  American  farmhouses  and  thus  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  producers  of  food  for  America  it  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  entitled  to  a  pardonable  pride  in  this  accomplishment. 

As  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  active  in  this  work  for 
the  Eleventh  Ohio  District  and  the  country  at  large,  I  am 
indeed  proud  of  my  part  in  the  extension  of  rural  electri- 
fication and  at  the  same  time  give  credit  to  all  who  have 
cooperated,  Including  the  cooperatives  in  my  district  and 
their  oflBcers  and  members.  Let  us  not  be  content  imtll 
with  the  cooperation  of  private  and  Government  capital 
American  rural  life  is  completely  supplied  with  the  benefits 
of  electricity. 


The  Need  of  Religion  in  the  Life  of  Every  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  ALKXANDER  I.  RORKX 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  Honorable  Alexander  I.  Rorke  on  the  Need  of  Religion  in 
the  Life  of  Every  American,  delivered  at  the  Holy  Name  Rally 
held  at  the  Chamanade  High  School  Bowl,  in  Mineloa,  Long 
Island,  on  Sunday,  May  15,  1938: 

me  significance  of  this  rally  bas  been  well  described  by  a  magla- 
trate  of  New  York  City  who,  when  gpeAklng  of  a  similar  occaaion. 
said: 

"Your  demonstration  of  faith  Is  not  only  a  clarion  challenge  but 
a  triumphant  answer  to  those  who,  by  false  doctrlnea.  would  sub- 
stitute a  pagan  Idolatry  for  a  Divine  Ideology,  and  reaching  Into 
high  Heaven  with  hand  Impious  and  gory  would  tear  God  Him- 
self from  His  eternal  throne." 

Your  Holy  Name  Society  was  founded  750  years  ago  by  the  Do- 
minican Order  to  create  respect  for  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus.  It 
has  spread  throughout  the  world  untU  today  In  the  United  States 
alone  It  numbers  Its  membership  In  millions  of  men  who  ar« 
pledged  to  respect  the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  to  respect  all  lawf\il 
authority,  both  clvU  and  religious,  and  to  eliminate  blaapbemy, 
profanity,  and  Indecency  in  speech,  and  to  Inculcate  morality  In 
their  own  lives  and  In  the  Uves  of  others  as  far  as  they  may  be  able 
by  precept  and  example.  Yours  Is  a  real  Catholic  legion  of  decency 
and  many  other  church  sects  have  praised  the  alms  and  objects  of 
yo\ir  society. 

By  this  act  of  faith  today  you  recognize  Almighty  Ood  as  tha 
Supreme  Being  of  the  Universe,  who  Is  entitled  to  your  worship. 
yoTjT  love,  and  reverence;  whose  mandate  to  "Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things  that  «• 
God's"  you  obey,  and  In  the  observance  of  which  you  becozxM  not 
only  the  reUglous  right  arm  of  the  blahop  of  this  dlooese,  but  alaa 
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tLni 


genermtlc 


st&ni  lards 


mi  in 


poorer 

tdT 


aa  outotandlnj;  bulirark  of  the 
Unlt«^  States  of  America 

Thoughtful  people  of  all  clones 
have  beheld  In  their  own  day  and 
often   unjustinable   changes   that 
throughout  the  world.  Involving  the 
government*,  the  break-down  of 
and  *.he  persecution  of  all  religion,  an 
State.-*  IS  to  weather  the  backwash  and 
stcrcis  now  engulfing  many  of  the 
r.ec»«s5ity  that  religion  become  part 
and  that  every  religious  body  In  the 
and  speedy  efforts  toward  developing 
that   are  Ood's.  In   order   that   the 
peaceful,  law-abiding  republic  and 
and  bloodshed 

Irrellglon — that  la.  d'srespect  of 
of  Ood — has  led  to  disrespect  of 
iDAtltutions  set  up  by  man. 

Politicians   abroad    Industriously 
for  church,  and  for  state,  and  when 
stripped    of    respject    for    laws    and 
human,  they  were  used  as  cjtt's-pawt 
cf  governments  and  religion. 

As  a  result,  behold  the  condition 
Dupes  of  leaders  who  had   brought 
behold  the  economic  fleshpots  of  th« 
for  the  taking  at  the  point  of  the 
the    bursting    of    the    bomb;    dictate* 
tl.eir  lands  suddenly  Invaded;  their 
murder  trials,   the  liberty  of  their 
and   Protestants  threatened  and  1 
Bted.  Imprisoned,  ihot.  exiled,  or  on 
neighbor  country  armed  to  the  teeth 
vicious    Intensity    and    awaiting    the 
devour   each   other,    and    this   but   tc 
godless  dictators  whose  triumphs  are 
who  blandly  aasure  the  world  that 
"brotherhood  of  man  "  even  while 
thousands  of  bodyifuards  to  prevent 
■  lov:r:g"  subjects 

Only  one  power  on  earth  does  not 
that  opposes  them — not  with  armies 
never  draws  the  sword,    the  only 
because  it  alone  dares  to  denounce  t 
right    to    life,   liberty,    and    happmes-s 
power    that    exposes    their    vanity, 
appeals  fur  Justiftcatlcn  to  a  candid 
the  only  real    united,  organized  mortil 
nit  a  militarist   nation,  armed,  booted 
Church    that    was    divinely    establ 
aaturance  of  its  founder.  Jesus  Chn4t 
lei!  itself  would  ever  prevail  against 
military  nations  of  the  world  fear  th 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Is  vibrant  wl 
dictatorial   monsters  that  terrify  the 
I    have   said    that   this   Church    la 
and  moral  force  opposing  their  pretext 
bftcke-J  and  supported  by  the  ortrani 
of    protestantism    and    Jewry,    each 
the  church   the  existence  of   a 
their    combined    moral    force    would 
vtnclble  In  Its  united  efforts  to  mak^ 
every    American    and    to   prevent 
Jti«lce 

Here  In  America,  roughly  speaking, 
twenty-two  million  Catholics;    a 
Protestants,  and  a  few  million  Jews 
concerned,  they  act  in  matters  of 
spiritual  head.    Our  Protestant  bre 
Into  some  S50  or  400  different  sects, 
itaelf  and  presenting  many  divided 
exists,  unfortunately,  among  the 
Ism    and   Jewry,  each   in   its  own 
mnor    Internal    differences    and    rally 
supreme  directing  power  whc»e   wort 
towed   by  all.   then  the  combined 
Mtantism.  organized  Jewry,  and 
complish  miracles  here  In  the  Uni 
throughout  the  world. 

But.   while  we   have   some  45.000 
Jews,   over   80000.000   of   our 
church      Many  of  them  have  no 
deny  the  existence  of  Ood  and.  even 
who  do  profess  membership  in  the 
them   have  forgotten  what   religion 
tkm — rcllgtoiis  indifference — is   pav 
of  our  American  Government,  tta 
M   it   paved    the   way   for   the   recent 
n»nta  of  Europe 

Our  country  would  be  far  better 
unified,    oriranlied    protestantism    and 
daring  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  and 
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taught   contempt   for   religion. 

the  people   abroad   had  been 
Institutions,    both    divine    and 
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the  people  of  EJurope  today! 
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Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
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among  the  forty-odd  million 
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off  if  we  had  within  It  a  virile, 
organized    Jewry,    each    de- 
otledience  to  His  laws. 


America  Is  mostly  an  irrellrlous  country  today,  because  religion 
has  been  drlvf-n  from  the  schools  and  has  been  forgotten  In  the 
family  The  laws  of  God  have  been  flouted  In  politics,  in  business, 
in  the  arts,  the  prcfessicns.  in  the  courts,  in  the  press,  and  in 
nearly  every  other  walk  of  life 

In  the  schools.  Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jewl.^h  children  might 
well  have  time  devoted  to  them  to  rrcoive  relitclous  instruction 
In  accorrlance  with  their  respective  faltt;,s  Otherwise  they  grow 
up  devoid  of  relltnon  and  niHrnl  responsibility  and  become  a 
menace  to  the  church,  to  the  .state,  to  the  family,  and  their 
fellow  men. 

Now.  more  than  ever  before,  there  is  a  crying  need  for  religion 
In  banking.  In  stocks  nnd  b<:)nds  In  the  stock  exchanges.  In  capi- 
tal and  labor,  in  politics,  m  Hollywood,  in  Reno,  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  in  the  air.  and  especially  among  the  so- 
called  fir^t  families  of  America  as  well  as  for  religion  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  In  order  that  God  may  be  honored  and  the 
state  preserved 

Men  who  are  religious  are  not  only  loyal  soldiers  of  God  but 
loyal  soldiers  of  the  stale 

Give  me  religion  as  the  guiding  star  In  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
can people,  and  I  wUl  guarantee  that  no  alien  un-American 
dotonas  will  ever  take  root  here  In  the  United  States;  that  the 
"road  back"  from  the  recession  and  the  depression  to  peace 
and  prosperity  will  be  quickly  traversed,  and  that  the  United 
States  »-ilI  continue  to  be  the  protector  of  the  lives,  liberties, 
relie;lon.  and  happmes.-';  of  our  cit!7eK,s.  and  that  our  Government 
wiu  remain,  as  Abral^.am  Lincoln  w;is  wont  to  declare,  "a  Govera- 
tuent  of  the  peopie.  by  the  people,  and  fur  the  people." 


American  Jewi.sh  Congress 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

UF    PKN.\5YLV.\N!.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  ^It'cnslative  day  of  Tuesday  June  14),  1938 


EXCHANGE  OP  CORRESPOITOENCE   WITH   RABbI   WISE 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent which  I  have  rec^ved.  I  am  iruserting  for  printing  In 
the  Record  an  exchange  of  corre.^pondence  which  I  have  had 
with  Rabbi  Stephen  S  Wise,  president  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress: 

Nfw   York   Cttt,   November   12    1937 
Hon    MiCH.^ix  J    Bradtfy 

House  Ofice  Building    Wa';hing-trm.  D    C. 

Dear  Sir;  The  American  Je-J.  i.sh  Congre.ss  will  meet  in  session 
on  November  27  28.  19:37.  at  the  Hotel  WUIard  in  Washington 
D,  C  Delegates  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  will  come 
together  to  discu.ss  the  exigent  problem,?  confronting  Jewl<:h  life 
throughout  the  world  and  to  organize  a  united,  democratic  front 
against   anti-Semitism 

The  session  will  mark  th^  'wer.tleth  year  of  the  founding  of  our 
organization  which  wa.'^  established  m  June  of  1917  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  JewLsh  right.s  wherever  thev  might  be  assailed 
Through  the  understand mt;  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
other  great  nations,  guarantee^  of  the  equality  rights  of  minority 
groups  in  many  countries  of  Europe  were  incorporated  Into  the 
peace   treaties. 

Today,  20  years  later,  the  Jewish  world  Is  confronted  with  per- 
haps the  most  tragic  hour  of  its  long  and  tragic  historv  In  many 
lands  there  is  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  status  of  the  Jews 
upon  their  lives  and  property  upon  their  right  to  live  and  to 
work  equally  with  their  fellrw  citizens,  and  there  are  even  move- 
ments afoot  to  force  the  evacuation  of  Jews  from  their  native 
lands  A:m<.3st  5  000 -XiO  Jews  In  Germany.  Poland  Rumania. 
Danzig,  and  m  other  countnes  of  ea.-;tern  and  central  Europe  are 
today  the  victims  of  the  most  bruial  oppression  engineered  by 
antidemocratic  movements  and  governments.  The  ghetto  benches 
Introduced  into  the  academic  m.^ntutions  of  Poland  are  symbolic 
of  the  movement  to  restore  the  .spirit  and  the  practices  of  the 
medieval   ghetto 

Even  in  our  own  country  there  are  forces  out  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  neighboring  lands  which  w  uld,  if  they  could,  bring  to  our 
democracy  the  racial  and  relifT.ous  hatreds  which  prevail  in  east- 
em  and  central  Europ<> 

The  American  Jewish  Congress,  which  throughout  its  existence 
has  sough:  to  translate  the  .deals  of  American  democracy  Into  the 
thought  and  practices  of  Jewish  life.  Is  today  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  oreani?ini:  a  united  demix-ratlc  front  lor  the  purpose  cf 
devising  a  new  and  mere  comprehensive  prot;ram  for  the  safety  of 
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our  fellow  Jews  and  the  securltv  of  r^wr  American  Institutions. 
The  delegates  assembled  In  Washington,  as  well  as  mUIlons  of  JewF 

In  our  own  country,  and  our  Imperiled  brother  Jews  In  lands  Oi 
oppression,  would  be  greatly  heartened  If  they  might  have  a  mes- 
sage of  encouragement  and  support  from  you  at  this  time. 

Faithfully  yours,  ^      .^      ^ 

Stephen  S.  Wise,  President. 

HotTSE    OF    RrPRESENTATI\'ES, 

X^ashingtov,  D    C  .  No^^embcr  16.  1937. 

Dr.   S-rrrTTrN   5    WisK. 

President    Anu-r\can  Jeicish  ConQress.  Sew  York.  N.  Y. 

DF.^R  Or  Wise:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  communication  of 
November  12  advising  me  of  the  session  of  the  American  Jewish 
ConEre.ss  at  the  Hotel  WUlard  In  Washington  on  November  27  and 
requestlnsi  from  me  an  expression  of  encouragement. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  more  than  sympathetic  with  the  alms 
of  vour  congress  I  feel  that  there  Is  no  place  In  America,  or  In  the 
world  for  that  matter,  for  prejudice  or  persecution.  It  Is  a  tragedy 
and  a  sorry  reflection  In  these  enlightened  days  that  bigotry  and 
prejudice  is  aroused  by  those  who  through  that  method  seek  to 
cover  up  and  obscure  their  real  intents  and  purposes.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  vour  congress  will  be  able  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
American'  people  upon  the  ulterior  motives  of  those  who  dissemi- 
nate this  vicious  propaganda,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  by  the 
efforts  of  yourself  and  your  associates  the  Jewish  people  will  and 
relief  abroad,  and  that  In  our  own  country  any  effort  to  arouse  ill- 
feeling  against  the  Jewish  people,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  erowth  of  our  country,  will  be  emphatically  and  firmly  checked. 

Please  convey  my  good  wishes  and  greetings  to  the  delegates  to 
the  conpre.ss  It  Is  mv  Intention.  If  I  may  and  If  my  duties  here  In 
Washington  permit,  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  congress  during  one  of 
the  sessions. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  J.  Bradley. 


New  Tork  Citt,  November  18,  1937. 

Hon    MicHArL  J    Bradley, 

Hnusf-  of  Rrpre.fentatives,  Washin^on,  DC. 
Dkab  Congressman   Bradley  i   Permit  me  to  tell  you  with  what 
deep  gratification  I  have  received  your  message  of   encouragement 
and  support  in  this  hour  of  tragedy  for  the  Jewish  people. 

I  shall  be  Klad  to  share  your  kind  and  imderstandlng  words  with 
my  associates  In  the  American  Jewish  Congress  at  our  convention, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  November  27  and  28. 

Wc  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  to  the  sessions  should  you  find 
tt  possible  to  drop  In. 

Faithfully  youra,  

Stephen  S.  Wisb,  President. 


Alaska  Legislation  in  Seventy-fifth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELFXiATE  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  present  session  of 
Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  adjournment  is  expected 
within  a  few  hours,  it  seems  desirable  to  incorporate  in  the 
Record,  for  the  information  of  the  people  of  Alaska  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes,  a  concise  statement  of  the  legislation 
enacted  by  this  Congress  which  has  special  application  to  the 
Territory. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  express  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  all  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress my  heartfelt  thanks  for  all  of  the  aid  which  has  been 
given  me  in  attempting  to  secure  favorable  legislation  for 
the  fx^ople  of  the  Territory  and  the  manifold  courtesies 
which  have  been  so  freely  extended. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  not  all  of  the  bills  which 
I  had  proposed  have  been  enacted.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant have  failed  of  passage.  But  the  legislation  which 
has  passed  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska.  A  list 
of  the  special  measures  relating  to  Alaska  and  reference  to 
general  legislation  which  affect  Alaska  follow: 

INDEBTEDNESS    OF    MUNIdPAUTHa 

H.  R.  1502  is  an  act  to  amend  the  law  authorizing  in- 
corporated cities  in  Alaska  to  incur  bonded  Indebtedness,  so 


that  before  any  bond  Issue  Is  made  thereunder  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  the  votes  cast  at  a  special  election  held  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  indebtedness  should 
be  incurred  shall  be  in  favor  of  the  issuance  of  the  bonds. 
It  is  Public  Law  No.  147.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    INJTTRED    EMPLOYEES    OP    THE    ALASKA    RAILROAD 

H.  R.  1547  amends  the  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  witli  respect  to  the  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  by  providing  that  any  injured  employee  may  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  to  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission.    Public  Law  No.  468.  Seventy-fifth   Congress. 

SKAGWAY    RIVER — IMPRO^TIMENT    AND    rLOOD    CONTROL 

H.  R.  1550  is  the  bill  originally  introduced  authorizing  a 
preliminaiy  examination  of  the  Skagway  River  with  a  view 
to  its  improvement  and  to  flood  control.  The  substance  of 
the  bill  was  incorporated  in  an  omnibus  river  and  harbor 
bill,  and  also  in  a  flood  control  bill.  The  examination  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  and  the  project  was  approved.  Its  construc- 
tion is  authorized  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1938. 
The  estimated  cost  of  construction  is  $105,000.  Public  Law 
No.  685.  Seventy -fifth  Congress. 

OYSTER    CULTURE    IN    ALASKA 

H.  R.  1561  makes  provision  for  the  protection  of  oyster 
culture  in  Alaska  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  regulations  have  been  drawn 
up  and  approved  and  they  may  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  to  suit  conditions.  Public  Law  No.  240,  Seventy -fifth 
Congress. 

EELIEX'    or    BAM    BOMACK 

H.  R.  1734  was  introduced  and  passed  for  the  relief  of 
Sam  Romack  of  Seward,  Alaska.  The  sum  of  $125  was 
awarded  to  him  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  boat  through 
the  negligence  of  agents  of  the  United  States.  Private  Law 
No.  302,  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  , 

RELIEF   OF   MARIE  rRANTZKN  M 'DONALD 

H.  R.  1737.  Mrs.  Marie  Praintzen  McDonald  sufTered  a 
severe  injury  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  as  a 
teacher  in  the  native  school  at  Kokrlnes.  Alaska.  Through 
an  inadvertent  error  and  lack  of  information  her  claim  fM* 
compensation  was  not  presented  to  the  United  States  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Commission  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  bill  as  passed  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  receive  and  consider  her  claim  for  injury  and  dis- 
ability.   Private  Law   No.   600,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

RELIEF   OF  THE    ESTATE    OF   THOMAS    GAFFNET 

H.  R.  1743.  The  late  beloved  Thomas  Geffney  was  for- 
merly United  States  marshal  for  the  Second  Division  of 
Alaska.  During  the  fall  of  1934  a  large  part  of  the  city  of 
Nome  was  destroyed  by  fire  including  the  United  States 
courthouse  and  marshal's  office.  Mr.  Gafiney  had  on  hand 
at  the  time  funds  belonging  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  sum  of  $416.75  in  currency,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  Are  without  any  fault  or  negligence  on  his  part,  In 
a  Government  safe  which  was  said  to  be  fireproof.  Under 
the  law  the  Comptroller  General  required  Marshal  Gaffney 
to  replace  the  funds  so  burned.  Following  precedent,  Con- 
gress has  now  authorized  that  his  estate  be  reimbursed. 
The  bill  was  consolidated  with  another  similar  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Hugh  OTarrell.  Private  Iaw  No.  579.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

RDJKF    OF    GRANT    H.    PEARSON,    G,    W.    PEARSON,    JOHN    C.    RTTMOHR,    AND 

WALLACE    ANDERSON 

H.  R.  1744.  The  claimants  above  named,  while  employed 
in  the  Park  Service  in  Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 
Alaska,  suffered  loss  of  personal  belongings  by  fire  which 
■occurred  without  fault  or  negligence  on  their  part.  The 
bill  enacted  reimburses  them  for  the  loss  so  sustained  to 
the  amount  of  50  percent  of  their  claims.  Private  Law  No. 
610,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 
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tZLXET  or   WILLIAM    k.   TUXf'. 

H.  R  3313.  Between  October  9 


DOtrCILAa.    ALASKA 

1933.  ano  January  3, 


William  A.  Pleek.  of  Douglas,  AUiska.  perforaied  labor  and 


States  marshal's  oCBce  at 

$61.70.     Payment  hanng 

to  secure  the  E>assage  of  a 

Law  No.  576.  Seventy-fifth 


furnished  material  for  the  Unitec 
Douglas.  Ala-sJca.  In  the  value  ol 
been  refused,  it  became  necessary 
special  act  of  Congress.    Private 
Congress. 

RZLrCr    or    HUCH    t)"TA«»XLL 

H.  R.  4034.  The  circumstances  concerning   this  claim  are 
identical  in  nature  with  the  claiii  of  the  estate  of  the  late 


1934. 


who  was  and  is  a  deputy 
Alaska,  had  in  his  offlcial 


Private  Law  No.  579. 


Thomas  GafTney.     Mr.  CParrell, 

United  States  marshal  at  Nome, 

custody  the  sum  of  $104  in  currency,  property  of  the  United 

States,  at  the  Mme  of  the  Nome  f  re.     The  currency  was  de 

strcyed.     The  bill  for  his  reimbur  lement  was  passed  by  Con 

gress  and  approved  by  the  Presiqent. 

Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

txinam  ro«  thk  jfAitvxs  or  Alaska 
H  R.  5126.  S.  1722.  These  con  panlon  bills  authorize  the 
purchase  of  all  reindeer  and  re  ndeer  range  equipment  in 
Ala^ska  belonging  to  others  than  |iatives  and  for  distribution 
of  the  same  among  the  natives, 
the  property  so  purchased  may  ike  held  by  the  Government 
In  trust  for  the  natives.  Purthe-  provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  reindeer  industry  and  all  its  branches  for 
the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  Alasia  and  carries  an  authoriza 
tion  for  an  appropriation  of  $2.  K)0.000  to  put  the  act  into 
efTect.  The  appropriation  has  net  been  made  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  During  the  current  s!Ssion  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $50,000  to  make  a  furthe-  investigation  of  the  entire 
subject.  The  bill  was  ftilly  consic  ered  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Territories  and  was  debated  at  some  length  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  Senate  bill  <S.  1722)  was  the  one 
passed  since  that  bill  had  passed  he  Senate  before  the  House 
bill  was  acted  upon.  Public  Law  No.  413.  Seventy-filth  Con- 
gress. I 

STTKA  CX)LD  STOkACX  <  ©..  LAWD  TTTLB 

H.R.5869.  For  many  years  pist  the  Sitka  Cold  Storage 
Co..  a  corporation  doing  business  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  has  held 
possession  of  a  tract  of  land  un(er  claim  of  title,  but  it  was 
finally  discovered  that  title  to  tie  tract  was  in  the  United 
States.  The  bill  authorizes  conveyance  to  the  company. 
Public  Law  No.  301.  Seventy-flf  tl .  Congress. 

SKT    NTT    rTSHDfO    nr    BUSTOL    BAT 

HR.  5860.  H.R.  8982.  The  first  bill  was  passed  in  1937. 
The  second,  passed  in  1938.  is  really  an  amendment  of  the 
first.  The  bill  as  finally  enacted  provides  that  in  the  Bristol 
Bay  watershed  no  person  shall  ut  any  time  operate  a  stake 
net  or  set  net  for  commercial  purposes  imless  such  person 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  shall  have  con- 
tinuously resided  for  the  period  cf  at  least  2  years  ^xnthin  the 
area  mentioned;  but  that  for  tlie  salmon  fishing  season  of 
1938.  residence  within  the  district  continuously  after  June  1. 
1937.  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  compliance  with  the  residence 
requirements  of  the  act.  Public 
Congress. 

rumm  or  TKX   MXfeXAKARTLANS 

H.  R.  6042.  The  purpose  of  thij  legislation  Is  to  make  read 
ily  available  the  money  belongtig  to  the  natives  of  Metla 
kahtla.  Alaska.  The  law  forme:  ly  provided  that  the  funds 
derived  froAa  the  operation  of  tt  e  salmon  cannery  at  Metla- 
kahtla  should  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  This  required  an  appropriation  by  an  act  of  Congress 
before  the  funds  could  be  used 
law  as  now  amended  the  Metlakahtlans  will  be  able  to  use 
their  own  money  for  any  proper  purpose  without  awaiting 
an  act  of  Congress.  Public  Law 
gress. 

•TTaCHAaiU  OMI 


H.  R  6167.  p*3Wd  at  the  reqvK  at  of  the  Post  Office  Dopart 


ment,  provlcles  a  surcharge  on 
AIiukA  whert  oonditioas  Justif^r 


Law  No.  473,  Seventy-fifth 


No.  404.  Seventy-fifth  Con- 


I 


Aia  MAIL 


certain  air  mall  carried  in 
•uoh  a  surcharge.    The  top 


limit  in  any  case  i.s  30  cent.s  an  ounce,  or  15  cents  per  half 
ounce.  However,  the  Pcstma.'^tfT  General  ha.s  prescribed  the 
usual  domestic  air-mail  rate?  for  mail  earned  by  air  over  the 
route  between  Juneau  and  Fairbanks  by  way  of  Whitehorse. 
Passage  of  the  leKi.slation  is  nece.ssary  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  cf  the  Department  to  extend  air  mail  from  the  States 
to  Alaska  at  the  earl.c.-t  practicable  tune.  Public  Law  No. 
327,  Seventy-filth  Congress. 

LOWFIL    (  nrFK    n.OOD    CONTROL 

H.  R.  6560.  S.  2258.  These  coHipanion  bills  provide  for  the 
control  of  floods  at  Ix;>well  Creek  by  the  driving  of  a  tunnel 
and  thus  leadin?  off  the  floodwaters  into  Resurrection  Bay 
at  a  point  where  the  debris  will  not  do  any  damage.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  is  $197,000.  An  allotment  of 
funds  has  been  made,  and  the  project  wnll  be  put  into  con- 
struction as  soon  as  title  to  the  ripht-of-way  has  been  cleared 
up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government.  The  Army  en- 
gineers estimate  that  the  work  proposed  will  bring  the  fiord- 
waters  and  the  accompanying  debns  to  an  area  at  the  outlet 
of  the  tunnel  sufficient  to  receive  the  discharge  for  over  200 
years.  S.  2258.  having  passed  the  Senate  first,  was  passed 
by  the  House  in  lieu  of  H,  R  6560.  first  introduced  in  the 
House.    Public  Law  No.  369.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

REFi:jlE>fDrM    ()V    ONE- HOUSE    LECISL.\TX."ai 

H.R.  6651.  The  act  provides  that  the  people  of  Alaska,  at 

the  general  election  held  in  1938.  may  express  their  prefer- 
ence as  to  whether  or  not  th'-y  desire  a  one-house  legislature 
for  the  Territory.  That  is  the  only  question  transmitted. 
The  vote  will  be  taken  by  a  separate  ballot.  Public  Law  No. 
307.  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 

TAX   ON    SHIPPING    IN    ALASKA 

H.  R.  6790,  S.  2254.  The  Senate  bill  was  introduced  first  by 
Senator  MtTRR.'W,  of  Montana.  Later,  Representative  Mag- 
rrcsoN.  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  introduced  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  bill  passed  the  Senate  flr.'^t  and  was  acted  upon  by  the 
House.  The  act  repeals  the  tax  on  ships  and  shipping  in 
Alaska,  reserving  to  the  legislature  full  power  to  impose  such 
taxes  as  may  be  thought  desirable.  Public  Law  No.  199, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

USE   OF   .APPROPRIATIONS   FOR    NATIVES    OF   ALASKA 

H.R.  6957  Heretofore  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  natives  of  Alaska  could  not  be  used  until  the  appro- 
priation bill  had  been  passed  and  approved.  In  1937  the 
appropriation  act  was  not  approved  until  after  the  middle  of 
August,  and  so  it  was  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  almost  im- 
possible, to  purchase  the  necessary  supplies  and  have  them 
delivered  to  the  various  schools  and  hospitals  of  Alaska  before 
the  freeze-up.  The  bill  provides  that  if  the  appropriation  bill 
carrying  funds  for  the  natives  of  Alaska  shall  not  have  been 
passed  and  approved  prior  to  March  1  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
incur  obligations  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  then  current,  and  that 
such  obligations  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  when 
made.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  refused  to  approve  the 
bill.  Nevertheless,  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
incorporated  the  language  of  the  bill  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Appropriation  Act  for  1939,  and  so  it  is  now  a  part  of 
the  permanent  law.  E\iblic  Law  No.  497.  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

OLD    COLTlTTlOrSE    SITE,    KETCHIKAN 

H.  R.  7259.  This  measure  authorizes  conveyance  to  the  city 
of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  of  the  site  of  the  old  courthouse  in 
that  city.  With  the  construction  of  the  new  Federal  Building 
in  Ketchikan,  the  old  courthouse  is  no  longer  used.  Its  con- 
dition Ls  such  as  to  require  its  removal.  The  city  desired  the 
land  as  the  site  for  a  schoolhouse.  Conveyance  to  the  city  is 
now  authonzt^.    Public  Law  No.  522,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

TAXES    ON    ELECTRIC-LIGHT    PLANT3 

H.  R.  7553  The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3.  1899.  provided 
a  system  of  license  ta.xes  lor  carrying  on  business  and  trade 
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in  Alaska.  See  section  176,  Compiled  Laws  of  Alaska.  1933. 
Under  the  act  mentioned  electric-light  plants  furnishing 
light  or  power  for  sale  were  taxed  $300  per  annum.  In  the 
case  of  small  plants  the  tax  was  found  to  be  prohibitive. 
The  bill  amends  the  original  act  to  provide  for  the  same 
schedule  of  taxation  rates  on  electric-light  plants  which  is 
imposed  on  mercantile  establishments  in  Alaska,  based  upon 
the  amount  of  btisiness  done.    The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Electrlc-llght  plants  furnishing  light  and  power  for  .''ale: 
Doing  a  business  of  $100,000  per  annum,  $500  per  annum:  doing 
a  business  of  $75,000  per  annum,  $375  per  annum;  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  850,000  per  annum,  $250  per  annum:  doing  a  business  of 
$25,000  per  annum.  $125  per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  $10,000 
per  annum,  $50  per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  under  $10,000 
per  annum,  $25  per  annum:  doing  a  business  of  under  $4,000 
per  annum,  $10  per  annum:  Promded.  Tliat  plants  operated  by 
municipal  corporations,  by  cooperative  societies,  or  by  elee- 
mosynary Institutions  shall  be  required  to  pay  only  $10  per 
annum  Irrespective  of  the  amount  of  business  done  (PubUc  Law 
No.  660,   75th   Cong). 

MINING    ON    TIDELANDS    IN    ALASKA 

H.  R.  7778.  By  act  of  June  6,  1900,  Congress  provided  for 
mining  on  the  tidelands  of  Bering  Sea  between  low  and 
mean  high  tide  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  This  bill  merely  provides  for  an  exten- 
sion of  that  law  to  all  of  the  coastal  waters  of  Alaska.  At  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  jurisdiction  of  such  mining 
operations  was  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Public  Law  No.  562,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

BONDED     INDEBTEDNESS     OF     PUBLIC-UTILITT      DISTRICTS 

H.R.  7827.  By  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  1935 
provision  was  made  that  any  town,  village,  community,  or 
settlement  in  the  Territory  outside  the  limits  of  any  incor- 
porated city  having  a  population  of  200  or  more  may  incor- 
porate as  a  public-utility  district,  with  power  to  construct 
and  maintain  all  types  of  public  utilities.  The  bill  men- 
tioned authorizes  such  public-utility  districts  to  incur  bonded 
Indebtedness  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  needed  public 
utilities.  The  indebtedness  must  first  be  authorized  at  a 
special  election  by  65  percent  of  the  citizens  of  the  district 
voting  at  such  election  and  the  indebtedness  may  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  district.  It  is  expected  that  several 
public-utility  districts  of  Alaska  will  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Public  Law  No.  563,  Seventy-fifth 
Congress, 

AMENDMENT    TO    ALASKA    GAME    LAW 

H.  R.  7844.  The  bill  embraces  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  Alaska  game  law.     Such  amendments  and  a  number  of 
others  were  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  by  the  Alaska  Game  Commission,  and  a  part  of  them 
were  approved  by  the  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature.    The 
amendments  cover  a  number  of  things.    For  example:  First, 
bison  and  musk  ox  are  included  under  the  definition  of  game 
animals  and  so  are  afforded  protection;  second,  provision  is 
made  for  the  protection  of  species  which  are  transplanted, 
introduced,  or  reintroduced  in  the  Territory;  third,  the  term 
"land  fur-bearing  animals"  has  been  extended  to  Include 
marmot,  raccoon,  and  pika  and  has  been  broadened  to  include 
species   transplanted,   introduced,   or   reintroduced;    fourth, 
authority  is  given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  define  black 
bear.  Including  Its  brown  and  blue  color  variations,  as  a  game 
animal  under  certain  conditions — ^under  the  present  law  they 
may  be  taken  only  as  fur-bearing  animals  and  there  is  no 
authorization  to  hunt  them  as  game  animals;  fifth,  under 
the  definition  "game  birds,"  the  language  has  been  changed 
to  more  clearly  define  game  birds  and  has  been  broadened 
to  include  species  transplanted.  Introduced,  or  reintroduced 
In  the  Territory;  sixth,  provision  is  made  for  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  aircraft  in  the  enforcement  of  the  game  law; 
seventh,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  put 
regulations  Into  effect  "on  the  date  specified  therein"  rather 
than  be  obliged  to  wait  for  the  period  of  90  days  after  the 
regulations  ire  signed:  eighth,  false  statements  in  applica- 
tions for  licenses  are  no  longer  punishable  as  perjury,  but 
only  as  «  misdemeanor  for  violation  of  the  Alaska  game  Uw; 
Lxxxui— App aoo 


ninth,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
word  "half-breeds"  wherever  apr)earing  in  the  act  has  been 
eliminated  and  Indians  and  Eskimos  are  defined  as  members 
of  those  races  of  half-blocd  or  more — also  eliminated  from 
the  law  has  been  the  reference  to  Indians  and  Eskimos  who 
have  abandoned  tribal  relations  and  adopted  a  civilized  mode 
of  living  for  the  reason  that  such  language  is  no  longer 
applicable  to  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  all  of  whom 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States;  tenth,  for  the  protection 
of  the  old-time  residents  and  native  trappers  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  given  authority  to  require  3  years'  residence 
before  a  resident  trapping  license  may  be  issued  to  an 
applicant  therefor.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  bill  as  introduced  contained  the  provision 
classifying  Filipinos  as  aliens  under  the  Alaska  game  law. 
After  the  bill  had  passed  the  House  the  Secretary  of  War 
objected  to  that  particular  provision,  or  to  any  provision, 
which  would  change  the  status  of  Filipinos,  and  so  the 
amendment  was  cut  out  in  the  Senate  and  the  law  in  that 
respect  is  not  changed. 

The  bill  as  introduced  W£ls  short  and  simple  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  amendments  above  described  were  added  In  the 
House  and  Senate  at  the  request  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments.    Public  Law  No.  728.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

FISHING    BT    ALIENS 

H.  R.  7878.  H.  R.  10432.  As  introduced.  H.  R.  7878  sought 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  14,  1906,  which  is  entitled  "An 
act  to  prevent  aliens  from  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska," 
by  providing  that  it  should  be  unlawful  for  anv  person  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  catch  or  take  fish  in  any  of 
the  waters  of  Alaska.  Provision  was  made  for  a  3-year 
period  of  grace  during  which  persons  who  had  fished  in  the 
past  could  become  citizens.  The  bill  upon  Introduction  on 
July  15,  1937.  was  referred  for  report  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  That  report  was  not  made  until  April  25,  1938. 
The  report  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  recommended 
a  new  draft  of  the  bill  so  as  to  keep  in  effect  most  of  the 
act  of  June  14,  1906.  eliminating  only  that  clause  which  had 
been  construed  by  the  District  Court  of  Alaska  to  permit 
aliens  to  fish  almost  without  restriction  in  the  waters  of 
Alaska.  At  the  direction  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Territories  a  new  bill  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  introduced.  H.  R.  10432. 
This  bill  passed  the  House.  In  the  Senate  it  was  further 
amended  to  provide  that  nothing  contained  therein  should 
affect  the  status  of  the  Filipino,  the  language  used  being  as 
follows: 

Provided  further.  That  any  person  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  considered  an  alien  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

That  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  House. 

The  bill  as  enacted  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  but  Is 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained  under  the  circumstances. 
Public  Law  No.  731,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

CmZENSHIP    TO    CHAKLES    A.    BTAN 

H.  R.  7990,  S.  3464.  By  act  approved  May  7,  1934,  the 
native  residents  of  Metlakahtla,  Alaska,  who  were  bom  in 
British  Columbia  and  had  gone  to  Metlakahtla  prior  to 
January  1,  1900,  were  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  That  act  did  not  grant  citizenship  to  Charles  A- 
Ryan.  of  Metlakahtla,  because  he  came  from  British  Co- 
lumbia to  Metlakahtla  subsequent  to  January  1.  1900.  Mr. 
Ryan  has  lived  at  Metlakahtla  for  many  years,  has  led  an 
honorable  and  useful  life,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Indians 
of  the  commimlty  as  one  of  their  members,  has  participated 
in  community  activities,  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Metlakahtla  Town  Coimcll.  a  citizen  of  distinction  enjosring 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community.  The  bill  in 
question  grants  him  the  benefits  of  the  act  approved  May 
7.  1934,  and  thus  makes  him  a  citiien  of  the  United  States. 
S.  3464,  although  introduced  long  after  H.  R  7990.  was  the 
first  to  pass  either  House  and.  thertiore.  S.  3464  was  enacted. 
Private  Law  No.  494,  Seventy-fUth  Congress, 
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H.  R.  8101.  Tills  bill,  en»cted  In  o  Jaw,  authorlac^  the  City 
Of  KetchUcan  to  l«8ue  bonds  for  st  reet  Improvements  in  any 
amount  not  exceeding  (250.000. 
the  purpose  was  necessary  because 


Special  authorization  for 
the  city  of  Ketchikan  re- 
cently acquired  public  utilities  ln):luding  electric  light  and 
power   and  a   telephone  system 


at  a  cost  of   upward   of 


$1  000  000  and  Issued  bonds  In  order  to  secure  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  purchase  price  of  the  utilities.  For  this 
reason  the  city  had  reached  its  s^tutory  debt  limit  and  a 
gpectcil  act  of  Ccngress  became  necessary  to  exceed  that 
limit  The  bill  contained  the  usual  provision  that  the  bonds 
shoa'd  not  be  issued  until  approv(d  at  a  special  election  by 
not  le«s  than  65  percent  of  the  lef  al  voters  at  such  election. 
Pubic  Law  No.  378.  Seventy-flft i  Congress.  j 

umAts  nf  cm .  cases 
H.  R.  8342,  H.  R.  10245. 8.  3469.  The  piirpose  of  the  bill  was 
to  provide  appeals  in  all  civil  casej  from  the  final  orders  and 
judgments  of  the  District  Court  o:  Alaska.  Under  prior  law 
such  appeals  might  be  taken  in  al  cases  wherein  the  Consti- 
tuticn.  or  a  statute,  or  treaty  of  the  United  States  or  any 
authority  exercised  thereunder  wa  s  Involved  and  in  all  other 
civil  cases  wherein  the  value  In  ontroversy  exclusive  of  In- 
terest and  costs  exceeded  $1,000,  Those  provisions  of  the 
jurlj4ictional  limit  applied  only  t<>  Alaska  and  to  the  Virgin 
Islands,  for  appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  in  all  civil  case; .  Hence  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  make  the  appeal  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
District  Court  of  Alaska  Wenttol  with  corresponding  pro- 
vtelc>ns  applying  to  the  district  wurts  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  was  recommended  by  tpe  Attorney  General  with 
an  8.mendment  to  apply  the  sam«  rule  to  the  District  Court 
for  the  Virgin  Islands.  Accordingly,  a  new  bill  (H.  R.  10245) 
was  introduced.  However,  the  companion  bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate  was  su:ted  upon  first 
flnailty  passed  and  approved.  Pu  >llc  Law  No.  676,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

mxBnvATioHs  rem  aciioo^  amv  rospitau 

H  K.  9358.  The  bill  authorlues 
▼ation  of  small  tracts  of  the  pub!  Ic  domain  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  for  schools,  hospitals,  «,nd  other  purposes.  Here- 
tofore, where  schools  and  hospitals  were  built  on  the  public 
domjOn  no  protection  was  affor(  ed  against  the  acquisition 
of  the  land  immediately  surround  Hng  under  the  public  land 
lawji  of  the  United  States.  So.  he  possibility  existed  that 
after  a  school  or  hospital  was  bui  t  someone  might  locate  the 
bind  outside  the  front  door  of  tpe  building  and  use  It  for 
some  purposes  Inconsistent  with  . 

or  liospltal.    This  measure  pcrr  ilts  the  reservation  of  an 
adetiuate  tract  to  protect  the  pub  Ic  structure  and  to  prervent 
any  Interference  with  its  proper 
8ev<:Qty-fmh  Concrcss. 

ALASKA  ■CMOai 


the  withdrawal  and  reser- 


enlartfed  and  expanded  so 
children  of  the  Territory. 


H.  R.  9722.  Under  the  act  of  January  27,  1905,  provision 
was  made  for  the  establishment  (if  schools  In  Alaska.  With 
the  creation  of  the  Territorial  Oovemment,  the  Territory  of 
Alafika  took  over  moet  of  the  Ala  ska  schools,  and  the  school 
■ystem  of  Alaska  has  since  been 
to  provide  education  for  the 
Under  the  law  of  190S  the  school  s  therein  provided  for  were 
■anxtrted  by  Ucenae  taxation  col  bected  In  the  Territory  and 
depi»ited  in  the  Treuury  of  the  I  nlted  States,  then  reappro- 
islated  by  CongresB  and  paid  ore  -  to  the  local  school  boards. 
The  system  Is  a  cumbersome  one 
of  the  act  of  1905.  It  Is  necessary 
mertt  the  funds  coming  from  the 


use.    Public  Law  No.  569, 


and,  under  the  restrictions 
!or  the  Territory  to  supple- 
Federal  Treasury  in  order 
to  wi%«wt^in  the  school  for  the  fup  term.  The  1905  act  pro- 
jkks  that  only  one  teacher  may 
and  that  the  school  year  shall  be 
whlcii  is  entirely  insufficient.  Bvt  this  bill  now  enacted  into 
law  directs  that  the  funds  com  ng  Into  the  United  States 
Tre&aury  for  the  support  o:  scho  ils  of  Alaska  under  the  act 
of  1905  shall  be  paid  to  the  Trauurer  of  the  TeiTltory  of 


M  employed  in  each  school 
for  the  period  of  5  months. 


Alaska,  thus  simplifying  the  procodure  for  support  of  schools. 
Public  Law  No.  574.  Seventy-fifih  Congress. 

rCTR    FARM    EXPERIMENT   STATICNT 

FI.  R.9912.  TTe  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature  at  the  1937 
session  passed  an  act  provldins  for  the  e.'-tablishment  of  a 
fur  farm  experiment  station  in  Alaska  to  be  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  the  University  of  Ala.=;ka.  The  board  of 
repents  of  the  university  wa.-  authorized  to  acquire  a  site 
and  to  build,  establish  and  maintain  the  experiment  station. 
This  bill  conveys  to  the  University  of  Alaska  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  a  tract  of  land  situated  near  the  city  of  Peters- 
burg, Alaska,  embracing  an  area  of  36.93  acres.  Public  Law 
No  524,  Seventy-fifth  Coneress. 

rSE    OF    TIMBER    ON    PrELir    LANDS 

H.  R.  5592.  introduced  by  Mr.  DeRouen.  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  SecUon  11  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  May  14.  1898,  permits  the  u.?e  of  timber 
on  the  public  lands  by  actual  settlers,  residents,  Individual 
mi.ners,  and  prospector.'^.  The  bill  mentioned  permits  use  of 
timber  on  such  lands  by  churches,  hospitals,  and  charitable 
institutions  for  firewood,  fence  building,  and  for  domestic 
purposes.     Public  Law  No.  633,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

.U.ASKAN    INTER.NATION.\L    HIGHWAY    COMMISSION 

H.  R.  8177.  introduced  by  Mi".  Magnuson,  of  Washington. 
Tlie  bill  creates  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Alaskan 

In-.ernational  Highway  Comnus.'^ion.  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, one  a  citizen  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  one  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States,  and  three  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  cooper- 
at>?  with  any  such  agency  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  plans,  estimates,  and  specifications  for 
the  construction  of  the  highway  to  Alaska.  The  members  of 
the  Commission  serve  without  salary  or  other  compensation. 
NC'  provision  has  been  made  for  their  travel  or  other  expenses. 
E>ublic  Law  No.  564.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

ALASKA    DEVELOPMENT    PLAN 

H.  Con.  Res.  No.  24.  The  resolution  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
and  the  expansion  of  the  facilities  of  commerce  of  Alaska. 
Tlie  President  referred  the  resolution  to  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee.  That  committee  called  upon  the  sev- 
enl  Departments  of  the  Crovernment  to  furnish  reports 
upon  department  activities  and  recrmmendations  for  future 
action.  Those  reports  and  recommendations  were  made 
and  generally  they  are  m  excellent  form  and  contain  ma- 
terial of  much  value.  A  covering  report,  designed  to  em- 
brace the  salient  features  of  the  departmental  reports  and 
to  make  recommendations  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution  as  expre^ssed  therein,  is  also  included  in  the 
completed  work.  That  covering  report  is  sharply  disap- 
pcinting  in  many  respects,  principally  owing  to  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  five  members  of  the  committee  desig- 
ntited  to  prepare  the  report  had  practically  no  knowledge  of 
A'aska  and  consequently  no  adequate  understanding  of  its 
resources  or  possibilities  and  little  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  or  the  expansion  of  its  commerce. 
E^/idently  the  majority  of  that  committee  was  fascinated 
w.th  the  idea  that  industry  in  Alaska  should  not  expand  and 
that  the  entire  Territory  should  be  restored  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  its  primeval  state.  The  covering  report  occu- 
pies the  first  31  pages  of  the  printed  voliune.  If  those  31 
la^ges  be  ignored,  as  they  should  be  since  they  contain  so 
much  that  is  misleading  and  so  little  that  is  enlightening, 
tl":e  remaining  182  pages,  with  few  exceptions,  will  be  found 
tc  contain  material  which  is  almost  uniformly  correct  and 
drpendable,  and  that  portion  of  the  work  is  bound  to  be  of 
vjvlue. 

All  of  the  measures  above  listed,  with  the  exception  of  three: 
H.  R.  6790,  to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to  tax  on  shipping; 
H.  R.  8177,  for  creation  of  the  Alaskan  International  High- 
way Commission;  and  H.  R  5592,  to  authorize  churches  and 
ciiantable  organizations  lo  cut  wood  on  public  lands,  were 
iiitroduced  by  myself.    In  order  to  expedite  action,  companion 
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blUs  were  In  many  cases  Introduced  in  the  Senate  at  my  re- 
quest, by  one  of  the  Members  of  that  body.  Frequently  in 
this  manner  It  was  possible  to  secure  action  on  the  Senate 
bill  before  the  House  bill,  aud  thus  the  likelihood  of  passage 
of  the  biU  in  question  was  much  improved.  Several  of  the 
Senators  were  very  kind  in  cooperating  in  the  enactment  of 
Alaska  legislation.  In  fact,  with  respect  to  nearly  all  non- 
controversial  measures,  companion  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate  shortly  after  the  original  bills  were  introduced  by 
me  in  the  House. 

It  will  be  imderstood  that  the  legislation  above  described 
does  not  embrace  all  of  the  laws  or  parts  of  laws  that  were 
enacted  by  Congress  during  the  last  2  years  for  the  benefit  of 
Alaska.  Most  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Territory  are  car- 
ried in  the  regular  appropriation  bills.  For  example,  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill  recently  enacted  pro- 
vides indirectly  for  a  10-percent  increase  in  the  pay  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  employees,  since  an  appropriation  of  the 
money  has  been  made  and  the  committee  report  shows  the 
purpose  of  the  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  river  and 
harbor  projects;  the  authorizations  therefore  are  uniformly 
carried  in  the  omnibus  river  and  harbor  bill.  The  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  August  26,  1937,  embraces  an  authori- 
zation for  the  construction  of  small-boat  harbors  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $160,000;  and  at  Juneau, 
Alaska,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $232,000.  The  same  act  au- 
thorizes preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  of  Wrangell 
Harbor.  Craig  Harbor,  Grantley  Harbor,  the  mouth  of  the 
Sinuk  River,  Elfin  Cove,  Myers  Chuck  Harbor.  Unga  Harbor, 
Seldovia  Harbor,  and  the  waterway  to  connect  Tenakee  In- 
let and  Port  Frederick  on  Chlchagof  Island.  Allotment  of 
funds  has  now  been  made  for  the  construction  of  the  small- 
boat  harbor  at  Sitka,  and  the  construction  of  the  Juneau 
small-boat  harbor  is  being  vigorously  urged  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  put  into  construction  this  summer. 

The  general  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1938,  which  was  re- 
cently enacted,  authorizes  the  improvement  of  the  Skagway 
Harbor  and  the  incidental  control  of  the  fioods  of  the  Skag- 
way River  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $105,000,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  small-boat  harbor  at  Valdez,  Alaska,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $68,500. 

In  similar  manner  an  examination  and  survey  for  flood 
control  on  the  Tanana  River  and  Chena  Slough  near  Fair- 
banks, Alaska,  was  authorized  in  1937  in  an  omnibus  flood- 
control  bill,  and  authority  for  construction  of  the  necessary 
works  is  authorized  in  the  omnibus  flood-control  bill  now 
before  Congress,  the  passage  of  which  is  confidently  ex- 
pected. The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $565,000.  During 
the  past  2  years  harbor-improvement  work  heretofore  au- 
thorized has  been  put  into  construction,  as  follows:  Peters- 
burg Harbor,  $94,000;  Wrangell  Harbor,  $56,000;  Nome  Har- 
bor. $40,000;  Egegik  River.  $5,000;  Cordova  Harbor.  $295,000; 
Seward  Harbor,  $85,000;  Dry  Pass,  $79,000;  and  Sitka  Har- 
bor, $67,350. 

A  storm  partially  destroyed  the  jetties  at  Nome,  Alaska, 
last  winter.  Funds  have  been  set  up  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  replace  and  rebuild  those  jetties  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $160,000.  During  the  past  2  years  we  have  seen  the 
establishment  of  air  mail  between  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  Fair- 
banks. Alaska,  by  way  of  Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory.  Can- 
ada, at  an  annual  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of 
approximately  $68,000.  Recently  all  Alaskans  were  pleased 
at  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  having  Congress  authorize 
air-mail  service  between  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Juneau,  Alaska, 
at  an  estimated  suinual  expense  of  $200,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  must  not  be  closed  without 
again  saying  that  what  Alaska  needs  above  and  beyond  all 
other  things  is  ample  provision  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  airfields  and  the  installation  of  air-navigation  facilities; 
and.  last,  but  not  least,  the  construction  of  the  United  States- 
British  Columbia-Alaska  highway,  thus  connecting  Alaska 
by  road  with  the  United  States.  Definite  advance  has  been 
made  in  that  regard  n9t  only  by  the  passage  of  the  Alaskan 
International  Highway  Commission  Act,  proposed  by  Repre- 


sentative Magnttson,  but  also  by  securing  the  approval  of 
the  President  to  a  suggested  amendment  to  the  emergency 
relief  bill,  which  would  have  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$20,000,000  under  the  direction  of  the  President  for  the 
building  of  the  highway  to  Alaska.  While  the  amendment 
received  administrative  approval  too  late  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  we  have  made  so 
much  progress.    The  highway  should  be  built  without  delay. 


Edward  A.  Kenney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1938 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  servlco  of  Hon.  Edward  A.  Kenkkt, 
late  a  Representative  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  custom  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  established  by  long  years  of 
usage,  that  is  more  appropriate  than  that  which  brings  us 
together  to  honor  and  pay  deserved  tribute  to  oiu*  colleagues 
who  have  answered  the  call  and  gone  to  that  bourn  whence 
no  traveler  e'er  returns. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  stop  in  the  busy  activity  of  service 
in  the  House,  and  by  reflection  and  spoken  word  keep  green 
the  memory  of  our  departed  colleagues  and  friends. 

Today  it  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  recall  and  emphasize 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  those  sterling  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  that  endeared  cur  departed  friend,  Edward 
A.  KzNNEY,  to  the  membership  of  this  House. 

Possessed  of  many  qualities  that  were  outstanding,  there 
was  one  that  was  particularly  noteworthy.  I  refer  to  his  sin- 
cerity. To  be  in  his  presence  but  for  a  moment  was  suffi- 
cient to  be  impressed  with  his  sincerity  of  purpose.  He  was 
always  ardent  for  the  cause  that  claimed  his  active  Interest. 
He  was  never  willing  to  sacrifice  principle  for  expediency. 
Nor  was  he  ever  wilUng  to  compromise  where  a  fundamental 
principle  was  involved. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Mr.  Kennby  as  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House.  Frequently  the  questions  before  that  committee  for 
decision  were  of  a  most  Intricate  and  complex  character.  In 
the  solution  of  such  problems  the  committee  always  listened 
with  interest  and  appreciation  to  the  viewpoint  expressed  by 
Mr.  Kenney.  They  recognized  the  soundness  of  his  Judgment 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  piu-pose.  Trained  in  the  law  he  had 
a  wholesome  regard  for  fundamental  principles  and  was 
never  willing  to  deviate  from  the  proper  application  of  such 
to  the  problems  at  hand.  It  Is  needless  to  say  that  because 
of  these  qualities  that  evidenced  character— strong  charac- 
ter— he  had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  making  these  few  remarks  concerning  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Edward  A.  Kenney  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  concluded 
without  some  reference  to  the  friendly  and  kindly  manner  of 
Mr.  Kenney  toward  everyone  with  whom  he  came  Into  con- 
tact. His  quiet  manner,  his  friendly  voice,  his  warm  hand- 
clasp, his  cheerful  greeting,  made  for  him  a  host  of  friends 
who  mourn  his  loss.  He  drew  no  distinctions  between  the 
mighty  and  the  humble.  To  each  he  was  the  same — ^friendly, 
kind,  and  sympathetic.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  that 
was  unfolded  on  the  dreary  day  that  we  followed  his  body  to 
the  church.  There  was  a  heavy  rain  falling,  but  notwith- 
standing the  cold  and  rain,  the  streets  were  lined  with  the 
citizens  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully  and  well — men. 
women,  and  children  of  different  nationalities  and  creeds  in 
theh"  particular  sphere  recognizing  Edward  Kenney  as  their 
friend.    The  bowed  heads  and  the  moistened  eyes  left  no 
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doubt  3f  the  hold  he  had  upon  thcl"  hearts  and  the  realiza- 
tion upon  their  part  of  the  yreat  loss  they  had  sustained. 

Wh3-«  the  days  and  years  ahead  inay  seein  dark  and  fore- 
bodlni:  to  the  loved  one«  he  has  left,  yet  there  must  be  con- 
solatk.a  for  them  in  the  faith  tha<  was  his,  the  knowledge 
that  ti^  served  ably  and  well,  and  U  lat  his  passing  is  marked 
by  the  mourning  of  a  host  of  friend  . 


WTiat  Is  the  State  of 


EXTENSION  OF    lEMARKS 


o» 


^I  DITTER 


HON.  J.  WILLIAI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (leoulative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  19: S 


fcave 


Govemm  :nt 


administn  iters 


ever 


Constitt  ition 


uncertain; 


everirthing 


Mr   DITTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  we 
the  Scventy-flfth  Congress.    We 
Deal  administration  for  more  thar 
of   5  .years,  we  have   spent  the 
mone:,-  in  the  history  of  this  Natio^ 
spent  with  the  least  degree  of 
legislittlve  branch  of  the 
made  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Chief  Executive  and  his 
discretion,  the  most  unsurpassed 
coopei'ation  from  the  Congress 
t^K  executive  department  of  the 
dustry.  agriculture,  labor,  all  the 
all  ti:.e  acUvlties  of  this  country 
complete  regulation,  direction,  and 
tive  department  since  the 

In  spite  of  these  conditions, 
tion  loday?    We  are  in  a  depression 
of  thif  United  States.    Capital  is 
agricUture  hesitates;   labor  Is 
incraising;  business  is  slowed  dow^ 
mlnistxation  to  anything  and 
more  money  to  spend  and  more 
pendi:ures  and  regulate  and 
activi.y  in  the  Nation  continues 

In  spite  of  these  5  long  jreaxs 
business,   reckless  and  wasteful 
mentation,  regulation.  dominatiocL 
dustry  by  the  executive  departme4t 
presston  has  not  been  touched  in 
any  iiugle  point.     Even  the 
pana<:eas.  at  best  merely  a 
offset  by  the  continued  policy  of 
business  by  the  executive  branch 

Wlien  the  present  occupant  of 
paigiilng  for  reelection,  his 
was  the  question.  "Are  you  better 
ago?"    If  that  question  was  fair 
todaj'.  Mr.  Speaker.    Therefore. 
wage  earners  by  the  millions  out 
streci>s,  "Are  you  better  olT  than 
5  ye&rs  ago?"    We  may  ask 
naces.  and  its  stilled  machinery, 
were  a  year  ago.  or  5  years  ago' 
cultui-e.  writhing  under  the 
Adjustment  Act  of  1937.  fadlxig 
fxicai  for  farm  commodities,  "Ar^ 
were  a  year  ago,  or  5  years  ago?" 

W<  ask  of  capital,  made  fearful 
tUity  of  the  executive  department 
into  the  safety  vaults  or  Gov 
off  Uian  you  were  a  year  ago,  or 
tazpiiyers  of  this  Nation 
burdtm  created  by  the  vast 


have  come  to  the  end  of 

been  under  the  Mew 

years.    In  that  E>eriod 

rfeost   stupendous  sums  of 

That  money  has  been 

corjtrol  and  direction  by  the 

of  any  appropriations 

his^ry  of  the  Nation.     The 

have  had  the  widest 

public  support,  the  greatest 

in  our  history  accorded 

(government.     Capital,  in- 

s  of  this  coimtry,  and 

Have  been  under  the  most 

domination  of  the  execu- 

was  adopted. 

whit  is  the  state  of  the  Na- 

that  perils  the  welfare 

fearful;  industry  is  afraid; 

unemployment  Is 

the  hostility  of  the  ad- 

except  being  given 

power  to  control  the  ex- 
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this  administration,  and  with  no  relief  in  sight  "Are  you 
bett<T  off  than  you  were  a  year  ago,  or  5  years  ago?"  We 
ask  the  citizens  of  the  Nation,  every  one  of  whom  is  facing 
unceTtainty  and  doubt.  "Are  you  t>etter  off  than  you  were 
a  year  ago.  or  5  years  ago?'  We  ask  the  consumers  of  this 
country,  whose  pocketbooks  have  been  flattened  and  de- 
plet'id  by  the  hidden  taxation  that  is  loaded  upon  the  neces- 
sities and  luxuries  of  life,  and  which  must  be  paid  by  those 
leas:  able  to  pay,  "Are  you  t>etter  off  than  you  were  a  year 
ago,  or  5  years  ago':'"  We  ask  nf  those  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  home  owners,  whose  properties  are  being  taken 
from  ttiem  imder  foreclosure  proceedings  by  the  United  States 
Government.  "Are  you  t>etter  off  than  you  were  a  year  ago. 
or  5  years  ago?" 

We  ask  of  the  railroad  system  of  this  country,  facing  utter 
ruiri  and  bankruptcy.  "Are  you  better  off  than  you  were  a 
yeai-  ago,  or  5  years  ago?" 

We  ask  of  the  employees  of  this  vast  railway  system,  whose 
jobs,  and  wages  are  now  hanging  in  the  balance.  "Are  you 
better  off  than  you  were  a  year  ago,  or  5  years  ago?" 

We  a.sk  of  you  citizens  on  relief,  whase  political  independ- 
ence guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Pvight.-^  is  being  sacrificed — 
you  who  are  being  made  the  pawns  in  the  most  putrid  po- 
litical diversion  of  public  funds:  you,  the  price  of  whose 
breiid  and  shelter  at  the  hand.s  of  your  Government  is  your 
right  to  speak  as  ynu  please,  to  think  as  you  please,  to  vote 
as  you  please.  "Are  you  better  off  than  you  were  a  year  ago, 
or  Jj  years  ago'!'" 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  5  years  there  has  been  a  new 
fashion  established  in  Government.  Und^r  th^  requirements 
of  that  new  mode  of  control,  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and 
its  people  has  been  made  a  .secondary  consideration.  The 
prime  consideration  m  these  last  5  years  has  been  loyalty  to 
a  t>ersonality  and  abject  acquiescence  to  the  policies  of  a 
clique  in  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  de- 
scribed as  a  group  of  advi.s+^rs  with  "a  passion  for  anony- 
mity." It  has  now  developed  beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt 
that  that  "passion  for  anonymity"  is  not  due  to  any  over- 
weening sense  of  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
this  administrative  clique  It  is  due,  instead,  to  a  desire  to 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  Congress  and  the  taxpayers;  to 
escipe  responsibility  to  the  Congres.^  and  the  taxpayers  for 
policies  and  acts  which  have  kept  this  country  in  the  de- 
pression that  for  morf--  than  5  years  has  rested  like  a  pall 
upcn  us.  That  "passion  for  anonymity"  is  the  passion  to 
work  in  secrecy  and  to  fashion  government  behind  closed 
and  locked  doors,  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  disturbing  qu^^stions  of  th'^  people. 

It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  had  an  end  to  this  sort  of 
go\ernment  by  anonymity  The  peciple  have  a  right  to 
demand,  and  the  people  are  demanding,  that  their  duly  elected 
and  responsible  officials  cf  eovernm.ent  de^ermin':'  the  policies 
m  -he  light  of  open  day  and  administer  those  p>olicies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  and  not  to  p-Tpetuate  the  power  of  a 
gigantic  political  bureaucracy  at  Washington  that  bestrides 
the  neck  of  this  Nation  like  an  old  man  of  the  sea. 

1  said  a  moment  ago.  Mr  Speaker,  that  under  this  new 
mode  of  government  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  has  become 
a  secondary  objective,  and  that  the  primary  requirement  of 
this  New  Deal  style  of  government  is  loyalty  to  a  personality 
and  supine  acquiescence  to  policies  of  anonymous  origin.  It 
is  even  more  than  that.  We  have  long  since  reached  the  point 
where  if  any  citizen  of  this  coimtry — be  he  a  duly  elected 
representative  of  the  people  in  Congress,  the  head  of  a  great 
industry,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  capitalist  with 
millions  invested,  or  an  humble  citizen  looking  for  his  life's 
^  necessities  to  this  bureaucracy — if  he  dares  to  raise  his  voice 
'  in  objection  to  the  policies  and  the  acts  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  to  suggest  some  policy  or  some  act  to  which  the 
administration  is  not  sympathetic,  then  that  individual  is 
promptly  branded  at  the  White  House  as  an  enemy  to  his 
country,  as  a  Tory,  an  aristocratic  anarchist,  a  disloyal  party 
j  member,  a  prince  of  privilege,  a  money  changer,  an  economic 
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royalist.    It  is  a  fact  today  that  the  lexicon  of  abusive  terms  | 
literally  has  been  exhausted  by  those  in  the  executive  depart-  i 
ment  of  this  Government  who  are  utterly   impatient   and   ' 
intolerant  of  any  criticism,  diversity  of  view  regarding  their 
policies,  or  any  suggestions  as  to  a  change  of  policy. 

On  a  certain  occasion  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation 
assured  the  people  that  if  New  Deal  experiments  failed,  if  the 
administration  made  a  mistake,  the  White  House  would  be 
the  very  first  point  from  which  a  frank  and  candid  admis- 
sion of  such  mistakes  would  come,  and  that  such  mistaken 
policies  and  experiments  would  be  abandoned.  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  5  years,  in  spite  of  the  proven  failure  of 
numerous  policies  and  experiments  of  the  New  Deal,  there 
has  not  been  one  single  instance  when  the  gentleman  who 
made  that  promise  of  candor  and  frankness  has  admitted  a 
single  mistake  or  has  conceded  that  a  single  policy  has  not 
worked  well.  Instead  of  candid  and  frank  admissions,  there 
has  been  only  a  stream  of  vituperative  abuse  turned  upon 
those  who,  regardless  of  race,  party,  or  creed,  dared  even  to 
suggest  that  every  policy  of  the  administration  was  not  the 
quintessence  of  governmental  wisdom  and  that  every  experi- 
ment had  not  been  the  perfection  of  planning. 

In  these  last  5  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  Federal 
judiciary  assailed  and  a  bitter  fight  made  by  the  administra- 
tion to  subjugate  the  coiu^  to  the  will  of  the  Executive  and 
to  impair  for  all  time  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  bench. 
We  have  seen  free  press  and  free  speech  assailed.  We  have 
seen  the  Congress  abdicate  its  constitutional  functions  and 
duties.  We  have  seen  a  scheme  attempted  in  the  Government 
reorganization  plan  that  would  have  made  of  the  United 
States  Congress  a  hollow  shell  and  would  have  extinguished 
representative  government,  as  conceived  in  oiu-  Constitution, 
and  put  us  under  the  complete  domination  of  a  one-man  gov- 
ernment. Those  issues  are  not  dead.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
today  plans  are  being  laid  to  revive  those  issues  in  the  next 
Congress  unless  the  people  at  the  ballot  box  November  regis- 
ter their  disapproval  in  such  an  overwhelming  manner  as  to 
rout  that  group  of  governmental  adventurers  and  political 
buccaneers  who  lurk  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  White  House. 

It  is  a  significant  thing  that  one  of  the  commonest  words 
In  our  language  today,  the  word  occurring  most  frequently  in 
the  press  in  connection  with  the  policies  and  the  intentions 
of  the  administration  is  that  term  wafted  to  us  across  the 
seas  from  the  totalitarian  governments  of  Russia,  Italy.  Ger- 
many, Austria — the  word  "purge."  We  hear,  if  you  please, 
that  those  soimd  and  able  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
who  put  the  welfare  of  their  country  and  the  integrity  of 
their  conscience  above  blind  personal  loyalty  and  craven 
acquiescence  to  policies  which  they  knew  were  dangerous  are 
to  be  "purged"  out  of  their  party  by  this  clique  hiding  in  the 
shadows  of  the  White  House  shrouded  in  their  "passion  for 
anonymity." 

We  hear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  opposition  party  who  have  dared  to  attempt  to 
exercise  their  constitutional  functions  and  duties  and  have 
fulfilled  their  proper  role  of  critics  of  the  administration  are 
to  be  "purged"  from  public  life.  The  edict  has  gone  forth 
from  this  anonymous  clique  that  the  biparty  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  even  a  monoparty 
system  of  government  is  to  be  stamped  out;  that  government 
by  clique  is  to  be  the  mode  henceforth. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  bald  contradictions,  the 
brazen  inconsistencies,  the  discredited  experiments  and  the 
fallacious  policies  of  the  New  Deal  administration  would 
be  a  futile  task,  because  we  would  become  lost  in  the  maze 
of  them.  Problems  face  us  of  such  vast  import,  so  intricate 
in  nature  as  to  be  impossible  of  analysis  intelligible  to  others 
than  trained  economists  or  industrial  administrators.  There- 
fore perforce  treat  this  whole  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  today  after  5  years  of  the 
New  I>eal  administration  and  ask  ourselves,  "What  is  the 
state  of  the  Union?" 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  conditions  looked  rosy,  the 
Chief  Executive  in  great  exultation  assured  the  Nation  in  a 


public  speech  that  everything  was  as  It  should  be,  and  that 
"We  planned  it  that  way.  and  don't  let  anybody  tell  you 
differently."  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many  phases  of 
this  administration,  so  many  of  its  policies,  so  many  of  its 
purposes  which  it  refuses  steadfastly  to  abandon  or  even 
to  modify  in  the  face  of  this  depression,  that  the  country 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  statement  of  the 
Chief  Executive  that  "We  planned  It  that  way."  connoted 
something  vastly  more  significant  than  what  at  the  time 
appeared  to  be  a  more  or  less  cheerful  business  situation. 

The  New  Deal  propaganda  machine,  resembling  In  sdmost 
every  point  those  of  Russia.  Italy.  Germany,  seems  to  have 
been  planned  that  way.  The  continued  assault  upon  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary — an  assault  that  continues 
even  up  to  this  hour — seems  to  have  been  planned  that  way. 
The  bitter  hostility  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  taking  rehef  out  of  politics  and  politics  out  of 
relief — a  hostihty  that  caused  the  Senate  three  separate 
times  to  refuse  to  cleanse  the  rehef  administration  of  putrid 
politics — seems  to  have  been  planned  that  way. 

The  purging — and  here  we  find  that  foreign  word  again — 
of  the  Democratic  Party  of  its  sound  and  able  leaders^ 
seems  to  have  been  planned  that  way.  The  interference  of 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Government,  from  the 
President  down,  in  both  the  primaries  and  the  November 
elections  seems  to  have  been  planned  that  way.  The  prosti- 
tution of  millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds  for  propaganda 
purposes,  the  perpetuation  of  the  t?igantic  political  bureau- 
cracy at  Washington  and  the  further  consolidation  of  its 
powers  over  the  people,  all  seem  to  have  been  planned  that 
way. 

The  proof  that  these  things  were  planned  Is  undeniable. 
It  is  foimd,  in  fact,  that  the  New  Deal  administration  in- 
tends, according  to  its  responsible  spokesmen,  to  revive  In 
the  next  Congress,  if  it  can,  every  discredited  policy,  every 
repudiated  attempt  to  bring  about  a  Government  through 
political  monopoly  operated  by  an  unparalleled  bureaucracy 
and  bossed  by  a  pohtical,  intellectual  autocracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  which  we  face  in  this  Nation 
goes  far  beyond  the  personal  pride,  prestige,  or  place  in 
history  of  any  single  man  or  group  of  men.  We  are  dealing 
here,  sir.  if  you  please,  with  the  lives  and  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  130,000,000  men,  women,  and  children.  We  are 
deahng  here,  if  you  please,  with  our  constitutional  form  of 
Government.  We  are  deahng.  if  you  please,  with  those  hh- 
erties  and  rights  and  privileges  won  for  us  in  the  blood  of 
our  fathers  spilled  upon  the  Revolutionary  battlefields  and 
set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  are  dealing,  if  you  please, 
with  something  even  greater  than  that;  namely,  the  fate 
of  the  greatest  constitutional  republic  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Our  democracy  today  stands  as  a  flaming  beacon 
of  hope  in  the  tempest  which  is  swirling  about  the  world, 
wrecking  governments,  submerging  Uberties.  and  devastating 
nations.  Let  constitutional  government  in  America  fail, 
and  the  hope  of  the  world  is  gone.  No  disaster  of  any  char- 
acter or  magnitude  could  approach  such  a  catastrophe  for 
the  world  as  the  failure  of  free  government  in  America. 
If  it  fails,  God  alone  knows  what  will  happen  to  the  people 
of  the  world. 

We  are  dealing  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  what  Is  infinitely 
more  precious  and  important  than  the  pride  or  prestige  or 
the  place  in  history  of  any  individual  or  group  of  individuate. 
That  is  liberty  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers  in  sacred 
trust  to  be  passed  on  by  us  to  posterity  untarnished  aiul 
imweakened. 

It  has  been  seriously  proposed  in  the  last  5  years  that  the 
citizens  of  our  free  Republic  have  a  right  to  exercise  their 
religious,  jwlitical.  and  civil  Uberties  or  to  divest  themselves 
of  those  liberties  in  exchange  for  a  promised  economic  secu- 
rity. That  is  a  damnable  hearsay  which  I  today  refute.  It 
is  not  our  right  to  barter  away  the  Uberties  of  posterity.  We 
partake  of  those  Uberties  but  we  do  not  own  them.  They  are 
not  ours  to  yield.  Tliey  are  no  more  the  property  of  this 
generation  than  is  the  science  of  mathematics  the  property 
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the  last  5  years,  Qod  help 


ha' reds 


ind  it  is  my  profound  con- 

at  the  ballot  bo.xes  next 

overwhelming  demand   for  a 

our  ConstituticHi.  sane 

I  believe  that  after 

.  we  will  all  have  reason 

»urage  and  the  sound  com- 
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The  Progress  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Concjress 


EXTEXSIOX  Or    REMARKS 
HON.  LOUI.^  C.  RAEAUT 

OF  MiCHi.AN 

I\  THP:  Rni'.-F  OF   Ki:i'IiF.SE\TATIVES 
Thursday  June  16  'Irm-'latv-r  day  nf  Tuesday  Junr  H>.  1938 

Mr  R.\BAUT.  Mr.  S;peaktr.  as  we  come  to  the  close  of  the 
Scvnty-fifth.  Congress  I  feel  ir  prop«'r  to  give  an  account  of 
the  stewardship,  for  great  importance  will  be  attached  to  the 
activities  cf  the  session  just  closed.  The  high  lights  of  the 
third  session  could  well  be  placed  under  the  following 
captions; 

W\CF-HOrTl   LAW 

The  wage-hour  law  loom.'=  as  the  most  important  perma- 
nent legislation.  It  Ci-.tabli5he.s  a  Fedci-al  law  regulating  the 
minimum  waee  to  be  paid  to  workers  and  fixes  maximum 
hours  for  employment  in  industry  afTeciing  interstate  com- 
merce. It  also  prohibits  emplosTnent  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  in  certain  industries.  The  law  has  relationship 
to  the  general  welfare,  is  directed  against  sweatshop  tactics, 
is  designed  to  increa.se  purchasing  power  where  most  needed. 
will  prove  of  trcmiendcus  benefit  to  many  long  exploited,  and 
will  assist  to  establish  permanent  recovery. 

TAX    BEMSION 

Business  demanded  an  easing  change  in  the  tax  structure. 
The  Revenuf  Act  of  1938  is  an  an.swt^r  to  the  demand  of 
business.  The  unriistnbuted-profils  tax  has  been  greatly  ad- 
justed. Eighty  percent  of  all  corp<jrations  earning  le.ss  than 
$25,000  annually  are  exemp'  irorn  th^'  undistributed-profits 
tax.  Similar  sweeping  prcvisiun.N  were  applied  to  the  capi- 
ta! gams  and  lo.s.se.s  st-ctiun.  Tlie  complicated  graduation 
Lax  rate.-^  for  long  terms  and  capital  gains  is  out.  Instead. 
20  percent  on  ga.n^  for  property  held  more  than  18  months 
but  not  longer  tiian  2  yrars  is  thr  tax.  15  percent  is  It'vied 
on  property  hrld  mort^'  iha.a  2  year-.  A.«set.^  held  less  than 
18  months  are  lax-ible  und»r  narmal  and  surtax  rates  lold 
law.  Mere  gen-'rous  pruvisions  are  permuted  in  establish- 
ing offsets  on  capuai  gauis.  There  are  otlier  minor  changes 
m  tlie  bill  elinimating  nuisance  taxes  such  as  the  10-percent 
tax  on  toilet  ai'Licies,  fur  taxe>,  sporting  goods,  cameras,  and 
so  forth. 

H  F  r  i-K.vs 
In  a  designed  effort  to  comba'  the  depr»'Ssion  millions  are 
made  available  lor  loans  through  the  office  of  the  Recon- 
struction Pinaiice  Corporatau  in  the  direction  of  lending 
up  to  $1,500,000,000-  .S'u-::  I'-arv.  :i:>-  to  b^-  made  to  business 
and  munlClpaiuh^s.  A  iavcrable  extension  is  made  as  to 
the  period  in  which  the  luan  is  to  be  retold.  Previou.sly  the 
date  wai>  1&45.  Witi;  an  aim  to  stimulate  borrowing,  to  in- 
crease business  activity  and  employment,  much  discretion  has 
been  left  by  Congre.ss  a."  to  the  spending  policy  with  the 
Chan-man  of  the  R  P.  C. 

THE    .\RMY    .\VD    THE    NAVT 

With  disturbed  world  conditions,  the  Congress  heeded  the 
advice  of  exp^-rts  as  to  the  protection  of  our  bf^loved  country. 
Billion  voted  for  arms.  The  Navy  will  spend  approximately 
$600,000,000  and  the  Army  $500,000,000  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Reducing  this  to  simple  terms;  Protection — the  pohc- 
ing  power  of  a  nauon. 

CROP    C'lNTaOL 

Thirty  milhon  people  work  in  the  Nation's  largest  single 
industry  and  accordingly  their  livelihood  comes  from  the 
Industry  of  th*^  fan:;  Mortn^ver,  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  dependent  upon  them  and  the  present  Congress  passed 
and  fought  over  an  intricate  piece  of  governmental  ma- 
chinery de.^igned  t(;)  cmtrol  tl;e  production  and  marketing 
of  major  farm  crops  and  thereby  protect  and  stabilize  the 
income  of  the  farmer.  Congress  has  established  a  fund  of 
$500,000,000  each  year  to  pr^vid  ■  ca.:h  payment  to  farmers 
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who  meet  the  terms  set  forth  In  the  legislation.  In  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  session  this  amount  was  augmented  by 
$212,000,000  for  the  year  1938  to  be  paid  to  those  assisting 
in  bringing  their  income  more  nearly  in  line  with  indus- 
trial income. 

MONOPLT    INQUIRY    AT    THE    REQUEST    OF    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVTILT 

Congress  has  voted  to  investigate  monopolies  and  to  study 
avenues  of  approach  to  modernize  and  strengthen  the  anti- 
trust laws.  A  committee  of  12  members  is  to  be  appointed, 
6  from  Congress  and  6  from  the  various  departments  of 
Government.  They  will  conduct  the  investigation  as  to  in- 
come concentration  and  wealth  and  economic  power  con- 
centration in  the  United  States.  Prom  the  result  of  the 
findings  future  legislation  declaring  the  relationship  between 
government,  big  business,  and  high  finance  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

HOME    BUILDINO 

Home  building,  playing  a  vital  part  in  the  Nation's  hea\T- 
goods  industry,  received  the  attention  of  Congress  in  a  big 
way.  From  many  quarters  the  legislative  body  was  encoiu*- 
aged  to  foster  home  construction,  not  only  because  of  the 
great  benefit  to  be  derived  generally,  but  also  to  assist  nor- 
mal recovery  to  which  this  particular  actinty  would  be 
most  helpful.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  made  easy  for  the 
Individual  desiring  to  build  a  home  to  obtain  funds  with 
which  to  build.  Very  much  of  the  so-called  bonus  money 
has  been  excluded  from  the  new  operation.  Financing 
terms  are  easier.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Housing  Act. 

SLUM    CLEARANCE 

This  program  advances  on  two  fronts;  one  demands  more 
mortgage  guaranty  fostering  private  building,  the  other 
establishes  Federal  loans  to  local  subdivision  of  Government 
to  promote  slum  clearance.  Its  entire  activity  is  under  the 
F.  H.  A.  Act.  The  present  session  added  $300,000,000  and 
word  has  gone  forth  to  give  the  activity  immediate  impetus. 

SEVERE     REGULATIONS     OF     FOOD     AND     DRUGS 

Since  1906  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  stood  unchanged 
upon  the  statute  books,  but  here  again,  with  a  view  toward 
general  welfare  and  public  health,  the  Congress  has  written 
the  new  and  stricter  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  of  1938.  It  becomes 
effective  in  June  of  next  year.  The  act  deals  with  a  view  of 
protecting  the  consumer,  it  increases  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Commission,  it  forbids  false  and  misleading  advertising, 
whether  in  the  press  or  by  radio,  and  establishes  authority 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  barring  adtilteration  and 
false  labeling. 

LIFETIME    TENURE    FOR    POSTMASTERS 

A  marked  extension  in  civil-service  reform  is  a  proper 
statement  to  make  as  regards  this  new  classification  for 
postmasters.  Some  14,000  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
postmasters  are  affected  by  this  new  legislation.  The  fourth- 
class  postmasters,  previously  under  civil  service,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Postmaster  General. 

AVIATION 

The  present  Aviation  Commission,  an  agency  created  by 
the  Air  Mail  Act  of  1934,  made  certain  recommendations, 
the  result  of  which  placed  air  transportation  under  regula- 
tions for  the  first  time  similar  to  the  control  provided  for 
bus  and  railroad  transportation.  The  bill,  known  as  the 
civil  aeronautics  authority  bill,  provides  for  a  bipartisan 
aviation  Authority  of  five  members  to  regulate  all  civil 
aviation  and  air  transport,  and  also  sets  forth  safety  regu- 
lations. In  a  subsection  there  is  created  an  air  safety  board 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
safety  in  travel,  the  preventing  of  the  spread  of  bad  practices, 
and  destructive  and  wasteful  tactics  resulting  from  fierce 
competition  now  existing  in  the  air-carrier  industry. 

FLOOD    CONTROL 

A  5-year  national  program  with  an  expenditure  of 
$375,000,000  to  assist  in  flood  control  and  devoted  to  the 


building  and  maintaining  of  reservoirs,  levees,  and  flood 
waDs  is  the  aim  of  the  Federal  Government,  The  present 
act  carries  no  appropriation,  and  financing  must  come  from 
later  appropriations  and  from  allocations  from  the  W.  P.  A. 
The  program  will  be  without  cost  to  the  local  governments 
except  for  the  furnishing  of  property  rights.  Listed  in  proj- 
ects authorized  are:  Ohio  River  Basin.  $125,000,000:  lower 
Mississippi  Basin,  $40,000,000  in  addition  to  large  prior  au- 
thorizations: upper  Mississippi  Basin,  $9,300,000:  Willamette 
<Oreg.^  Basin,  $11,000,000;  Red  River,  $54,000,000;  Arkansas 
Paver  Basin.  $21,000,000;  Connecticut  River.  $11,524,000. 

BANKRUPTCY    LAW    REWRITTEN 

The  40-year-old  bankruptcy  law  receives  attention.  The 
new  Chandler  bill  enacted  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
session,  is  expected  to  revise  the  corporate  bankruptcy  pro- 
cedure. Certain  sections  in  the  old  act  permitting  grave 
abuses  will  now  receive  corrective  treatment.  Small  stock- 
holders and  bondholders  of  corporations,  also  creditors, 
will  be  guaranteed  expert  advice  by  public  competent  au- 
thority, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Also 
corporations  and  individuals  may  have  their  debts  adjusted 
downward  thereby  permitting  regular  installment  payments 
without  declaring  bankruptcy.  The  biD  brings  an  antiquated 
law  to  meet  modern  conditions. 

RELIEF    AND   RECOVERT 

The  lending-and-spending  program  received  a  most  proper 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  The  law  has  as  its 
purpose  assistance  to  the  people  and  improvement  to  the 
Nation.  The  care  of  the  imemployed  is  a  most  proper  ob- 
jective and  the  stimulating  of  private  business  is  likewise  an 
added  goal.  There  is  provided  in  the  law  $1,425,000,000  for 
the  Works  Progress  Administration;  it  is  to  serve  the  period 
through  February  next.  A  provision  permits  the  President, 
if  necessary,  to  spend  the  entire  sum  in  7  rather  than  8 
months.  Some  of  the  fund  is  earmarked  as  follows:  $175,- 
000,000  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration  (purpose — to 
help  destitute  farmers) ;  $75,000,000  for  the  National  Youth 
Administration  (purpose — to  aid  needy  children);  $965,000,- 
000  for  the  Public  Works  Administration  (purpose — to  give 
and  lend  to  municipahties  for  construction,  such  as  court- 
houses, schools,  sewerage,  and  so  forth).  A  provision  .states 
the  work  must  begin  by  January  1,  1939,  and  be  completed 
by  September  1940.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a 
P.  W.  A.  revolving  fund  for  grants  and  loans.  The  fund  is 
accumulat<?d  by  the  sale  of  securities  received  from  munici- 
palities as  collateral  for  loans;  $100,000,000  from  the  R.  F.  C. 
for  further  electrification  in  farm  homes;  and  $212,000,000 
for  payment  to  farmers  producing  basic  cropw  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  A.  A.  A.  in  attempting  to  lower  price-reducing 
surpluses. 

The  foregoing  briefly  touches  the  high  spots  of  the  legisla- 
tive activity  of  the  last  Congress,  spending  nearly  6  months 
in  Washington,  during  which  period  their  devotion  to  the 
just  principles  of  the  democratic  and  sympathetic  processes 
of  government  were  made  evident  to  a  NatioiL 


Edward  A.  Kenney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1938 

On   the   life,    character,    and    public    service    of    Hon.   Edwa«d    A, 
Kennet,  late   a   Representative   from   New   Jersey 

Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  great  sorrow 
that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  learned  on  January  27,  of 
this  year,  that  one  of  otir  most  respected  and  loved  Members 
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of  Congress.  Edward  A.  Kxirwrr.  bt  the  Ninth  Congressional 
Ehstnct  of  our  State,  had  passed  away. 

Ed  KDnrtY.  as  he  was  affectUnately  known  to  his  col- 
leagues and  friends,  was  one  of  the  Slate's  most  able  l<jRis 


at  the  same  time,  in  1933. 
of  the  House  whom  I  met 


lators.    He  and  I  came  to  Congre 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Members 

dunng  the  hectic  months  of  that  ^rst  session  of  the  Seventy- 
third  Congresi; 
For  more   than   5   years  Ed   ^nney   served 


of 


his  district  and  his  State.    Pi  -m  in  his  own 


the    people 

convictions, 

the  fight  for  any  catisc  he 


he  was  always  in  the  forefront  of 
belifved  to  be  just  and  was  always  strong  in  his  oppo.sition 
to  any  cause  he  bebeved  fal.se.  His  courage.  hi.s  fearlessness, 
his  unswerving  devotion  to  that  legislation  which  he  spon- 
sored or  supported  won  for  him  he  admiration  and  respect 
of  many,  even  of  those  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  No 
higher  praise  can  be  given  a  man  than  to  say  that  his 
opponents  respect  and  admire  him. 

As  a  member  of  the  Intersta:e  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Mr.  Kkttszy  helped  si  ape  many  important  pieces 
of  legislation  during  his  incumbency.  However,  those  of  us 
who  knew  hln  could  tell,  from  ovr  observation  of  his  actions 
In  the  Congress,  that  his  first  legislative  love  was  his  own 
bill  for  establishment  of  a  natlcnal  lottery 
first  cause  thtt  enlisted  his  sponsDrship. 


for  which  he  fought  most  vehem?ntly  and  for  which  he  wa 

still  fighting  up  to  his  untimely  death. 

Congressmi'.n  Kinniy's  life  w|s  symbolical  of  the  follow 

Ing  creed  of  Abraham  Lincoln : 

I  do  th^  very  be«t  I  know  how 
mean  to  keep  doing  so  till  tbc  end 
ri^bt.  what  la  said  against  me  won  i 

Ed   KnfNEY   fought    the 


gooo 


fight  till  the  end.  This 
legislative  warrior  has  gone  to  riis  reward  and  rest,  but  his 
long  record  of  public  service  will  leave  a  lasting  footpnnt  on 
the  sands  of  time.  His  passing  was  a  severe  loss  to  New 
Jersey  and  our  Nation. 


Business  and  Covernment 


SWOPE 

.V.\NI.\ 

PRESEXTATIVES 


made,  and  I  find  no  great 
b  situation.    TTie  thousands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  , 

OK  pennsy: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  R 
Thursdaj/.  June  16  {legislative  dckj  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  SWOPE.     Mr,  Speaker,  it  has  become  rather  fa,shion- 
able  of  late  for  the  bitter  oppcnents  of  the  Roosevelt  ad 
ministration   and  the  Democratic  Party  to  say  that  busi 
ness  is  antagonistic  to  the  President  and  his  program 

I  have  endeavored  to  check  oi^  the  accuracy  of  this  state 
ment,  which  is  often  so  loosely 
evidence  in  my  district  of  such 
of  small -business  people  in  my  iection  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sn:all-basiness  people  through- 
cut  the  Nation,  are  too  intimately  familiar  with  the  innu- 
merable measures  which  have  been  enacted  since  President 
Rotisevelt  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1933.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  every-day  citizen.  ,o  be  against  the  President, 
Th?  business  people  know  that  when  the  ordinary  citizen 
ha.*  earnings,  those  earnings  tmriediately  find  their  way  into 
the  channels  of  trade.  Trade,  even  today,  with  the  great 
and  rapid  growth  of  b^g-buslness  organizations  during  the 
pait  10  or  15  years,  is  still  lar  jely  conducted  by  what  we 
might  term  the  "small"  businessman. 

Mr,  Speaker,  to  enimierate  al  of  the  acts  passed  under 
the  Roosevelt  administration  which  have  tteen  specifically 
beneficial  to  business  would  take  far  more  time  than  I  desire 
to  use  today. 


That  was  the 
That  was  the  cause 


the  very  best  I  can.  »nd  I 
If  the  end  brings  me  out  all 
amount  to  any  thing. 


It  is  my  belief  that  one  of  the  most  helpful  laws  was 
that  which  esiabli.'^hed  an  absolute  guarantee  for  bank  de- 
po.sits  up  tc  $5,000  in  each  individual  account. 

Thinking  back  to  ^he  drp.id  days  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Hoo\-»>r  administratior.  whr-p.  ba.ik.-  wrro  crashing  in  every 
co:r.munuy,  we  shudder  to  think  what  nught  have  happened 
;f  the  Roosevelt  administration  had  not  come  along  with  its 
constructive  program.  During  the  Hoover  administration. 
6.364  banks  failed,  taking  down  deposits  totaling  more  than 
$4  000.000,000,  rpprcientmg  the  life  savings,  yea  often  the 
life  blood,  of  millions  of  our  citizens.  During  the  Roosevelt 
administration  to  December  31.  1937,  there  were  only  363 
bank  failures  involving  d^'posits  of  only  $203,000,000.  In 
most  instances  the  banks  which  failed  were  members  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  In.-urancc  Corporation  and  the  indi- 
vdual  depositors  of  $5  000,  or  l-'.-s,  suffered  no  loss  what- 
ever. 

Recently  the  banks  of  this  country  had  on  deposit  almost 
$60.000.000,000— a  record  for  all  time  At  no  time  was  this 
even  approached,  excepting  in  the  early  part  of  1930  when 
there  was  somethin^^  ovrr  $59,000,000,000  on  deposit  in 
almost  9,000  more  bank.s  than  at  present  exist. 

Approaching  the  dangerous  banking  situation  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wa.s  inaugurated  was  the  awful  plight  of 
millions  of  our  small  farmers  and  small-home  owners. 
Through  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  several  other  agencies, 
farmers  were  enabled  to  refinance  the  mortgages  on  their 
properties.  Through  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
small-property  hold^TS  were  privilcf?ed  to  retain  the  owner- 
ship of  their  homes  by  refinancing  their  mortgages. 

Home  ownership.  Mr  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  great  Republic  A  great  nation,  populated  by 
people  who  own  their  own  homes,  will  never  be  easy  prey 
for  the  radical,  whether  he  be  of  Communistic  or  Fascist  com- 
plexion Through  th'\se  ag^ncu's  the  Government  not  only 
saved  the  homes  of  millions  of  people  but  it  made  it  possible 
for  thou.-ands  of  banks  to  free  assets  which  they  previously 
held  in  a  frozen  capacity  in  overdue  and  unpaid  mortgages. 
While  we  are  often  ret?aied  with  tales  about  the  Government 
dispossessing  throuph  foreclosure  seme  of  these  who  were 
saved  5  years  ago,  we  m'ost  not  lose  sirht  of  the  fact  that 
virtually  70  percent  of  those  who.se  homes  were  saved  by  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  are  current  in  payment  of 
their  oblicanons  under  their  new  Government  mortgages. 
Thirty-three  thousand  borrowers  have  even  now  completely 
paid  off  their  loans. 

The  Federal  Housing  Act  has  distributed  its  blessings  far 
and  wide  through  this  Nation,  Ask  the  dozens  and  hundreds 
of  people  in  every  city  and  county  who  have  em.barked  upon 
that  highly  creditable  pathway  toward  the  acquisition  of  a 
heme  through  Federal  Housing  Administration  financing, 
and  they  will  tell  you  of  th'-  ble.ss.ngs  of  this  Roosevelt  agency. 
The  Works  Progress  Administration,  which  is  about  to  ob- 
serve its  third  anniversary,  has  made  it  possible  for  millions 
of  people  to  retain  their  self-respect  in  earning  a  livelihood 
at  useful  work.  The  smallest  community  in  our  district,  and 
in  truth  in  the  Nation,  can  point  with  pride  to  some  public 
improvement  which  has  been  made  possible  through  this 
humane  and  honest  way  of  handling  the  relief  problem.  We 
have  courthouses,  city  halls,  waterworks,  sewer  systems, 
bridges,  wharves,  tunnels,  swimming  pools,  community  cen- 
ters, schooihou-ses,  athletic  fields,  and  literally  hundreds  of 
examples  which  will  stand  for  m.any  years  in  testimony  of  a 
Just  and  timely  program  of  national  relief.  Not  only  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  construction  of  these  needed  improve- 
ments has  mad*'  it  pos.>ible  for  local  murucipalities  to  live 
within  their  tax  income  without  increased  millage.  and  in  fre- 
quent instances  has  permitted  actual  tax  reductions  by  local 
governmental  units. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  brought  manifold 
ble.ssines.  The  building  of  character  m  our  young  men  is  of 
l^enefit  which  no  one  can  mea.<^ure  in  dollars  and  cents.  On 
top  of  that,  these  boys  ha\e.  through  their  service  in  the 
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C.  C.  C.  camps,  sent  home  to  their  needy  families  their  wages, 
"Which  have  enabled  the  families  to  continue.  In  addition, 
millions  of  acres  of  forest  land  have  been  improved,  and  the 
future  money  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  work  are 
incalculable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  referred  to  these  specific  matters  for 
the  particular  reason  that  they  have  not  only  touched  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizenry,  but 
these  measures  have  brought  to  the  small -business  man,  and 
to  the  large  as  well,  improved  trade  and  the  opportunity  to 
continue  in  business.  Statistics  show  an  abnormally  small 
numt>er  of  business  failures  ever  since  the  effects  of  the  first 
Roosevelt  measures,  passed  in  the  early  days  of  his  adminis- 
tration, became  noticeable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  go  forth  Into  this  1938  campaign  for 
reelection  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  will  be  assailed 
by  my  political  opponents  because  of  my  adherence  to  the 
Roosevelt  program.  I  have  no  apologies  to  make.  I  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  discuss  my  position  in  public  with  respect 
to  separate  items  of  our  program,  and  can  only  ask  our  adver- 
saries which  of  these  great  humanitarian  measures  they  would 
eliminate  from  our  statute  books. 


Comparative  Cost  of  Electrical  Energy,  Michigan 

and  Ontario 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  [legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  herewith  include  a  statement  received  from  an 
authoritative  source  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  relative  to 
the  cost  of  electrical  energy  in  the  cities  of  Detroit  and 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 

This  statement  is  in  answer  to  an  address  given  by  the 
Honorable  Walter  Pixbce,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  page 
8759,  TTiis  statement  carries  out  my  contention  that  the 
cost  of  electric  energy  depends  upon  geographical  location, 
nearness  to  sources  of  fuel  or  power,  whether  it  be  steam  or 
water,  and  the  volume  of  consumption.  That  a  public  utility 
can  furnish  it  cheaper  than  private  utilities  is  absurd,  for  it 
costs  about  the  same  under  like  conditions,  no  matter  how 
generated. 

If  the  contention  is  correct  that  the  public  Is  overcharged 
for  electrical  energy  by  private  utilities,  then  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  utilities  commissions  of  all  the  States  are  ineflQcient, 
incompetent,  and  useless  as  public  servants  having  charge  of 
the  question  of  public  utilities. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  electrical  energy  can  be  gen- 
erated a  little  cheaper  in  some  places  where  natural  power 
resources  and  fuel  deposits  are  at  hand  and  the  transportation 
and  cost  of  fuel  is  less. 

I  submit  the  following  statement  and  include  it  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

Thank  you  for  yoxir  letter  of  June  11  telling  us  of  a  speech  made 
by  Congressman  Pierce,  of  Oregon,  on  electric  rates.  We  have  de- 
layed our  reply  until  now  In  order  to  check  up  a  great  many  pointa. 

Mr.  PizHCE  Is  right  in  one  point.  Windsor  has  reduced  its  rates 
for  electric  service.  The  figures  used  for  your  speech  are  before  the 
rate  reduction  and  the  figures  quoted  in  Mr.  Piehcxs  talk  are  after 
the  rate  reduction.  Mr.  Pixeck  criticizes  the  selection  of  900  kilo- 
watt-hours per  year  as  a  point  of  comparison  between  Windsor  and 
Detroit  rates.  We  selected  this  point  because  the  average  consump- 
tion of  all  Detroit  residential  customers  for  1937  was  910  kllowatt- 
hoiors.  To  cover  Mr.  Pubci's  point  we  give  below  a  comparison  of 
Detroit  rates  and  Windsor  rates  for  six  diflerent  consumptions, 
ranging  from  the  very  small  residence  customer  to  the  very  large 
customer.  Becavise  Mr.  Pberck  (p.  8759,  Congressional  Recoeo, 
House)  has  computed  bills  lor  1  month,  we  have  done  likewise. 


Uncorrected  bills  for  residence  service  for  Windsor  and  for  Detroit 


Detroit 
rales 

Windsor 
raUa 

Monthly  kilr 
1'' 

watt 

hour 

conioimption: 

$1  W 

3  38 

c,  :.■) 
y.  ow 

$a:5 

U) 

L19 

75                                                                                  

i.ao 

liXl 

in 

2."»> 

IM 

UK) 

5.35 

Not  many  of  our  customers  use  as  little  as  25  kilowatt -hours. 
In  1937  some  12  percent  of  cur  residence  customers  used  25  kllo- 
waT.t-hours  or  less.  17  percent  used  between  25  and  40  kilowatt- 
hours,  51  percent  used  40  to  100  kilowatt-hours,  and  the  remaining 
20  p>ercent  used  more  than  100  kilowatt-hours. 

We  have  quoted  bills  without  any  adjustment  for  taxes  or  :ip- 
pliance  repairs.  Suppose  we  now  convert  back  to  an  annual  basl« 
and  that  we  discuss  an  annual  consumption  of  900  kilowatt- hours 
per  year  (75  kilowatt-hours  per  month),  because  this  consumption 
is  the  average  of  all  of  our  residence  customers.  Suppose  that 
we  deduct  taxes  from  the  Detroit  charge  and  that  we  make  al- 
lowance for  free  lamp  replacements  in  Detroit  and  for  free  appli- 
ance repairs  and  fuse  calls.  The  following  computation  shows  that 
at  the  new  rates  the  quoted  Detroit  charge  is  a  little  higher  than 
the  quoted  Windsor  charge: 


Annual  bill,  900  kilo-oatt-hours  per  year 

Windsor 

Detroit 

As  per  rate  '9(i0  kilowatt  hours  per  vpar) 

$22  80 
None 

$33  75 

Tiixcs  'M  i-XTc-ont  Dotroil  Eiiison  Co.  1937  ratio  to  gross) 

4  38 

N>t,  without  tftXPS - .- 

T-amp  service  at  retail  costs  (S  lamp  renewals  i>er  year  at  15 
cents  each)                         . 

22  80 
None 

2B  37 

1.  ao 

AppUantT  repairs  and  fuse  caills 

2.81 

Net  annual  ca'^t,  without  taxes  and  fre*  service 

22  1« 
1.S5 

25  3« 

Per  month  .  

2  11 

Mr.  PizRCK  Is  inclined  to  discard  the  correction  for  lamp  re- 
placements and  for  appliance  repairs  and  fuse  calls.  Only  a  man 
bent  on  proving  his  point  at  all  costs  will  discard  the  lamp- 
replacement  item.  Mr.  Pierce  thinks  that  »2.81  is  too  high  an 
allowance  for  fuse  replacements.  This  Is  true.  F^ise  replacement* 
cost  about  50  to  75  cents  per  year  per  customer.  Note  that  we 
have  allowed  a  64-cent  correction  on  the  Wuidsor  bill  for  fuM 
replacements  because  Windsor  renders  this  service.  More  than  %2 
of  this  Item  Is  the  cost  of  making  appliance  repairs  without  extra 
charge.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co.  keeps  its  customers  supplied  with- 
out charge  with  extension  cords.  It  replaces  burned-out  range 
elements  without  charge.  It  Inspects  and  makes  minor  repairs  to 
all  electrical  appliances  vi^thout  charge.  If  the  appliance  require 
a  major  repair  and  the  work  can  be  done  without  shipping  the 
appliance  to  the  factory,  the  Edison  Co.  charges  for  the  parts  used 
but  not  for  labor  and  makes  the  repairs  in  its  appliance  repair 
shop.  This  service  cannot  be  ignored  in  comparing  Windsor  and 
Detroit  rates.     It  Is  not  rendered  by  the  Windsor  Utility. 

Mr.  Pierce  discusses  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.  repeatedly  through- 
out his  speech.  Some  of  his  figures  are  right  and  some  of  tliem 
are  wrong.  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  precise  statements 
with  little  knowledge  of  the  data  used  Mr.  Pierce  has  done  a« 
well  as  anyone  could,  not  having  exact  knowledge,  but,  for  ex- 
ample, his  statement  In  the  second  paragraph  on  the  right-hand 
column  on  page  8759 — 

"It  is  obvious  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Detroit  cia*- 
tomers  were  billed  at  the  consumption  given  in  the  example  cited 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan" — 

Is  not  correct.  How  could  Mr.  Piebce  make  a  correct  statement 
when  he  does  not  know  the  size  distribution  of  residence  c\i»- 
tomers  In  Detroit?  The  only  criticism  of  Mr.  Pierce  Is  that  he 
has  made  precise  statsments  without  precise  knowledge.  I  marvel 
that  Mr.  Pierce  has  done  as  well  as  he  has.  I  certainly  would  feel 
basliful  about  discussing  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  the  cost  of  raising  apples  In  Oregon. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  purpose  of  congressional  debate  is  to 
establish  truth  or  to  down  an  adversary.  If  you  think  that  Mr. 
Pierce  is  really  seeking  information,  I  would  like  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  him. 

Bearing  further  on  the  subject  of  cost  of  electric  energy, 
I  include  a  letter  from  a  citizen  giving  intimate  information 
on  the  cost  of  electric  energy  in  Ontario: 

Sak  Francisco,  Caut.,  June  1938. 
Hon.  Geo.  A.  Dondero, 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir:  Congressional  Record  of  February  17.  handed  to  me 
thiji  morning,  contains  Mr.  Rankui's  remarkable  exposition  of  the 
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»(}T-tnta«es  of  pubHc  ownership  and 
Hi8   statemenU   of   very    low    rates 
&jnimisi<lon    seem    ertravBu-ant       A 
yraji  afo  wen?  telling  fairy  tales  abo|j 
learne<.l  s^mie  farte  about  it,  as  of  ' 
notn'.ns:  atx^ut  it 

Crio    r.u:t    .:itK  ut   It    Is   that  thougt 
from  a.::  iev;al   process  like   a  gove 
tupixjr'  ni?    the    Ontario   govemnie 
traii-m;s«i'>n    liise*      My    late«t    re 
rep<  rt   stated   the  cost  of  lt.s  new 
th*'    Ci' vernmfiit     grant    at    »1.334 
gHV    It  ix-ca«lonAl   bonuses   In  cafih, 
in  :32e  and  »8  000  000  in  1927 

B\NK.iii   said   Michigan   would 
ble».*ed  with  Hydro  rates      It  la 
the  co«t  of  your  electricity  by  more 
llk«    all  boosters  of  public  operatioi 
of    -tydros  charges  U}  Its  consumers. 
whK  h    la   the   service    chanre      And 
Here  Is  Hydros  bill  a^^nst  Oscai 
outride  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  for 

Consumption     at     4     cents,     55 
chs/vp.   •13M      Total,    $15  85.     Mr 
month    for   the    privilege   of   buying 
certs  per  kilowatt- hour 

I  could  quote  you  some  other  bll 
ger    of   one   of   Hydro's   rural 
let  <T  to  the  Toront^-i  Globe  explain 
service   charge   for   house   lighting 
sumption  charge  5  cents  per  kilowatt 
sumption   was   20   kllowatt-hcurs 
consumption  would  average  91. 
or  17  V,  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

:  have  part  of  Hydro*-  tables  of 
ha^-e  since  risen      Most  farmers 
fairn  service."  which  "Includes 
and  power  for  small  equipment 
or   an   electric  range;    motor  and 
ne  usly  " 

;'n  Samla  district.  )uat  opponlte 
Is  M  40    with  4  cents  conmimptlon 
2  <«nta  thereafter      At  Strathroy  it 
toil    near  CoUlngwood.  It  Is  M  35 
at  most  points  In  the  Georgian 
Is  w>  high  that  the  victims 

At  most  West  Ontario  points  the 
HT'lro   bulletin,   advising   farmers 
chines,   such   as  feed    choppers 
farmer  using  one  14  months  as  a 
cert  deduction  for  prompt  paymei* 
amounts  to  14^  cents  per  kllowat  i 

rr  you  should  be  In  Windsor 
pav  Hydro,  Including  service  cl 
pa''  more  than   the   rate    in   OetToft 
ra'.e  alone  Is  higher  than  Raitkin 
I   think   It  was  for  the  year   1' 
Pc«t   of   Toronto   published   a 
Hydro's  costs  and  revenue  from 
Qiiebec  private  companies  sale  of 

Total  receipts  of  th*  private 
COO  000  and  of  Hydro  slightly  more 
m<  re  than  the  oompaniea  got  for  i 
should    write  the  Ptnancial    Port 
l«ue.     On«  Item  showed  that 
hsd    twice    as    many    employees 
pr;<}uctlon  costs. 

Hydro  was  started  and  developed! 
(tC'Wcrful  politician,  and  it  became 
la'.ure.  which  had  to  give  it 
Tiiere  la  a  book  enUtled  "Niagara 
Ifiivar,  at  Toronto,  that  you  shoulf 

Beck's  slogan  was  "Power  at 
mifnt  I  have  aeen  of  Hydro's  power 
pc>w«r  at  and  nMir  the  Ntagkra 
thiit  was  the  cost  of  production. 

BlDoe  1937  Hydro  made  a  series 
companies,    all    to  run   30   y«ars. 
pKwer.     All   were   at  915  pa- 
ht.mols  Co.  which  is  •14.     So  the 
at    70   and   75   percent   of    its   o 
Tliose  companies  must  make  a  faU 
they   have   to   pay   Dominion. 
dividends  to  tht?lr  stockholders. 

About    1915    when   Hydro    buUt 
ft'.Ua  from  Toronto,   and   bought 
yeiir    from  the  Ontario   Power   Oo 
II. j    to   H7  per   horsepower.     But 
ccmpanles  It  advanced  the  Toronto  i 
tt.en  ranged  from  t30  at  Niagara 

The  contracts  of  Hydro  with 
eriited  In  the  United  SUtes 
tlrtns  for  rural  service: 

■*5   The  point  of  delivery  shall  t 
Uines  adjacent  to  the  consumber  s 


Immune  from  taxation,    and 

rnjment.   it   has  never   been   seli- 

;r)t    paying    ha.ll   the   cust    of    it* 

?pfrt    IS    of    1929,    when    Hydros 

primary   lines  at  «2  668  241,   and 

120  50      The    GovemmfTt     al^j 

amounting  to  over  «10  000  0«jC 


$46,000,000   a   year   If   It   was 

certain  you  would  increase 

tlian  »46, 000,000.     For  Rankin, 

quotes  only  the  sniaUer  part 

He  omits  the  chief  expense, 

there    are    other    heavy    costs. 

French  at  Stoney  Creek.  Just 

months  ending  July  31.  1929: 

cUowatt- hours.     $2  20      Service 

FYench    had   to   pay   »4  55   per 

electricity.     The    rate    is   28.8 

i.     A  few  years  ago  the  mana- 

dlstrltts    north   of    Toronto   wrote    a 

ina;  his  operations     He  said  the 

»2  50  per   month,   and   con- 
-hour.     That  the  average  con- 
month.     Hence   the   bl'l    f  r 
t3  50  with  service  charge. 


•ural  service  In   1929      Its  rates 

to  have  signed  up  for  "Light 

for  lleht'.ng  farm  bulldlnes 

mokor  not  exceeding  3  horsepower. 

lange  not   to   be   used  simuita- 


ar  d 
Buy 
economize 


to 
anl 


192  8 


Hydo 


what4'ver 
Id 


Here 


operation  of  electric  plants. 

the   Ontario    Uyclru-EleciriC 

r1can    newsparers    that    *  r'-ie 

t  that  commission  riu.-t  have 
;  ytaib  they  have  been  saying 


»ort  Huron,  this  service  charee 
ate  first  30  kilowatt-hours  and 
is  M.IO  and  6  cents.     At  AUis- 
8  cents.     Those  are  the  rates 
district.     The  service   charge 
on  consumption 
rates  are  hardly  less      I  have  a 
use  electricity  for  light    ma- 
lt  gives   the    account   wl^h    a 
itample.     The  bill    after   10  per- 
ls mostly  service  charge,  and 
-hour 

ask  some  citizens  what  they 
I  believe  you   will   find   they 
And  that   the   consumption 
4aid. 

that  the  Canadian  Financial 
comparative   Btatemfnt    of 
of  929.000  horsepower  and  of 
000  horsepower 

es  were  slightly  over  $24  - 

than  $3«.000.000.  or  50  percent 

larger  output.     Possibly  If  you 

rou   would   get   a   copy   af   that 

.  which  is  a  political  concern 

the    companies,    and    higher 


deti  illed 
sae 
910 
ooi  ip&nl« 


by  the  lat«  Sir  Adam  BecH.  a 

the  boas  of  the  Ontario  Legis- 

legislation  Beck  demanded 

Politics"  by  the  late  Proipssnr 

have.     It  is  a  striking  expose 

;;   Lights  at  Cost  "     Last  sta^e- 

cliarges  made  It  $30  per  horse - 

plant,  so  we  may  assume 


p>wer 


>f  contracts  with  Quebec  power 

ror   a   total    of    1.000,000   horse- 

hars;power,   except   with   the    Beau- 

[nivate  companies  sell  to  Hydro 

production    costs    at    Niagara. 

profit  at  those  figures    thoi;(?h 

nclal,   and    local   taxes,    beside 


prorl: 


transmission   line   to   Niagara 

]  K)wer  at  $10  40   per  horsepower 

It   sold   power   at   Toronto   for 

after    it    absorbed   the    Niagara 

rate  to  $27  by   1926      Its  rates 

:o  $100  at   distant  points 

rufal  customers  would  not  be  tol- 

are  paragraphs  from  applica- 


shall  from  time  to  time  decide      The  consumer  shall  take  delivery 

a',  the  Sdicl  poir.t  and  sh.-i:'.  fr-m  the  said  poir.i  provide  the  works 
n-->cfssarv  ird  sl-all  cr r.sTurt  and  mair.t.iln  said  w-rks  wl-h  cfS- 
c:ent  and  prnp<-r  rievic-s.  all  in  acci,  rd«nce  wrh  the  rules  and 
regulations  rt  and  satlaiactory  to  Uu-  li.aro  E.ectric  Power  Com- 
r:.iss:-.  n    jf  Ontario. 

•6  Th.s  contract  when  executed  by  the  consurr'-r  and  by  tl.e 
corporation  as  aforesaid  shall  be  binding  on  them  ard  'heir  bpir>, 
e:tecutors.  administrarors.  successors,  and  assigns  rrspectlvely  and 
on  the  property  mentioned  in  this  contract  and  shall  s<j  coutuiue 
for  20  >>  ars  rrom  the  datt-  on  -^hich  the  corporation  is  ready  o 
S'^i-.-e  the  con.sumer.  and  the  vacating  of  the  said  proper ry  or 
cnange  in  occupation  or  ownership  thereof  shall  not  release  the 
s.iid  property  from  this  contract  except  at  the  option  ai.d  by  tiie 
wTitten  cons*  lit  of  the  corporation;  for  the  purpose  of  this  couiract 
t.ie  c..rporit:on  shall  be  deemed  ready  to  servo  as  aforesaid  and 
sjpnlvni;  service  when  electricity  Is  available  on  Its  lines  adjacent 
tj   the  c<.ai.suruers  premises  ' 

Th.s  contract  was  held  to  be  a  first  lien  on  consumers  premises 
for  20  years  or  until  released  by  Hydro  And  if  the  victim  could 
r  .-'t  pay  cost  of  wlrlne;  to  his  buildings  and  app'lanrrs  when 
Hvdro  announcf-d  itsMf  r"<idv  to  serve  he  had  to  pay  the  monthly 
extortionate  service  <  harge  all  the  same. 

Hydro  offic.als  have  stated  the  cost  of  the  wiring  from  trans- 
inis-^ion  line  to  f.arm  bu.ldmgs  to  range  from  8250  to  $500.  but 
En  investigation  found  that  In  some  ca.'^es  the  est  N*-as  $800  to 
HOOO.  And  If  the  victim  paid  It  once  he  was  liable  to  pay 
{.gain  whenever  Hydro  exercised  its  right  to  change  from  time 
to  time 

While  Itself  Immune  from  legal  process.  Hydro  ^-in  and  does 
prosecute  and  punish  Vj=.  customers  at  will.  Its  report  lor  1929 
jays 

During  the  piii^t  year  -iO  persons  and  cor".panie=  were  prosecuted 
for  varioius  in{rac'-ion.->  f  the  rules  and  reculation.'^  Twenty-six 
ronvictior,-s  were  sectired.  and  fines  ranging  from  $10  to  $30  im- 
]30sed 

Hydro  nas  been  In  such  financial  and  other  diffl:-ii!Me<:  of  lat« 
Tears  that  a  Canadian  member  of  Parllamen*  made  a  long  speech, 
';uh'5f»qi:pntly  <pread  in  pamphlet  form,  detailing  Tht-  Wreck  of 
Hvdro  In  19.1+  ib  the  Toronto  Globe  for  years  a  worshiper  of 
Hvdro  'Old  editorially  of  the  debt  of  *180  00ob(Xi  it  =actdied  '.;i  tlie 
Province,  and  how  it  was  hoisting  it.<;  cl-.arges  on  Toronto  Hydro 
ov  over  »2  00<"oMX).  so  that  Toronto  Hvdro  was  in  the  red  over 
i»i.250  0OO  It  was  evident  that  Hydro  would  have  to  continue  in- 
creaslnc  charges   or  ?lve  up 

You  have  iieard  m  Congres.s  how  badly  T  V  A,  has  been  using 
«Dme  of  the  poor  and  helplesw  pf>ople  caught  in  its  to!l>  After  they 
,Tad  strained  their  p<  or  rf«5niir'-ee  wiring  their  houses  they  are 
•efused  the  electnci'v  T  V  A  •^rntracted  to  suppiv  them  unless 
they  will  buy  5ome  pxp^ti'^ive  appliances  tliat  they  can't  afford,  did 
not  apply  for,  and  d^n't  want 

Yo'i  may  be  --ir-^  t.'i  i'  ..'  r  V  A  shall  no'  be  properly  Investl- 
?at>*d  and  Itself  re^ula'eri  under  rieid  rtiles  and  reeiilatlons.  It  will 
rjecome  as  outrat^e'ivis  an  incubus  and  t\Tant  over  Its  field  as  Hydro 
■xrame   to   Ontario 

While  still  supporting  and  swearing  by  Hydro,  the  Toronto  Globe 
;n  1935  edi'or'a'.ly  remarkef!  ^n  -he  fact  that  both  British  and 
.American  capita!  for  indi.<5trlal  investment  was  attracted  to  and 
flowed  to  Quebec  instead  of  Ontario 

There  are  sound  reasons  that  the  Globe  doesn't  mention  The 
British  and  American  capitalist..^  were  to:,'  wi.-^  to  invest  their 
money  in  a  Province  that  had  gone  wild  m  public  ownership,  and 
that  was  liable  to  covernmental  intprfer>=nce  and  competition  Also 
those  fapital;st.s  found  power  much  less  costly  m  Quebec  than  la 
Ontario 

Truly    ycurs, 

8   P  Pa.vton. 
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the  point  on  the  corporation's 
premises,  where  the  corporation 


'  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

<iF   .AI  .\H\M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1928 

On  tJie  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Robert  P.  Hnx, 
late  a  Representative  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  JARMAN  Mr  Speaker,  to  know  our  lamented  col- 
league and  friend.  Judge  Robert  P.  Hill,  was  to  love  him. 
Even  though  he  was  a  Rt^presentative  from  Oklahoma  for 
less  than  a  year  his  happv  lovable  disposition  caused  him 
to  become  far  more  generally  known  among  his  colleagues 
than  is  usui3dly  the  ca.se  in  a  much  longer  time.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  every  Member  of  the  House  whose  privilege  it 
was  to  know  Judg>^  Hill  thoroughly  shares  the  sadness  which 


permeates  my  entire  being  as  a  result  of  his  untimely  pass- 
ing. He  will  be  greatly  missed  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
the  Members  of  which  suffer  along  with  his  family,  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  the  Nation,  by  his  absence. 

He  wa.'  just  as  capable  as  he  was  lovable,  as  outstanding 
in  the  capacity  of  statesman  as  in  that  of  friend,  as  indus- 
trious as  he  was  jovial,  and  as  calm  as  he  was  firm  and 
determined.  "His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements  so  mixed 
In  him  that  all  the  world  might  rise  up  and  say,  'This  was 
a  man.'  " 

It  is  the  privilege  of  comparatively  few  men  to  represent 
one  district  in  this  House  and  it  is  rare,  indeed,  for  one  to  be 
so  honored  by  districts  in  different  States.  As  you  know, 
Judge  Hill  represented  an  Illinois  district  here  25  years  ago. 
Because  of  this  prior  service,  he  brought  to  the  seat  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  his  new  friends  and  constituents  in  Okla- 
homa a  vast  knowledge  of  statecraft,  of  the  functioning  of 
government,  and  of  the  duties  of  a  Congressman  which  it  is 
the  privilege  of  very  few  new  Members  to  enjoy.  Thus  fact, 
together  with  his  general  ability,  had  enabled  him  to  ac- 
complish much  and  proceed  considerably  further  on  the 
course  of  efiBcient  representation  of  his  district,  which  must 
be  slowly  and  gradually  tread  by  all  new  Members,  than  is 
ordinarily  the  case  when  he  was  stricken  after  serving  less 
than  a  year  in  this  Congress. 

As  we  suspend  the  mad  rush  of  legislation  and  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory,  our  hearts  go  out  in  the  deep, 
heartfelt  sympathy,  in  which  only  those  bereaved  are  entirely 
competent  to  indulge,  to  all  of  his  relatives  but  particularly 
to  his  charming  wife,  who  was  such  a  devoted  helpmate  and 
pal  in  all  his  undertakings,  sharing  so  thoroughly  and  so 
heartily  all  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  his  triumphs  and  de- 
feats, his  ups  and  his  downs. 

While  forever  gone,  he  is  not  only  not  forgotten  but  never 
will  be  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  influence  of  his  jovial,  optimistic,  magnetic  per- 
sonality will  remain  with  us  throughout  our  service  in  this 
body,  always  urging  us  on  to  finer  and  greater  accomplish- 
ments. 


Retirement  From  Congress  of  Hon.  Braswell  Deen 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   I.NDI.iNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  regret  that 
I  learned  a  few  days  ago  from  former  Congressman  W.  C, 
Lankford.  of  Georgia,  that  the  Honorable  Bras'well  Deen, 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Georgia,  on  the  very  day  the  entries 
for  the  primary  closed  in  Georgia,  decided  not  to  seek  reelec- 
tion this  year,  in  order  to  try  to  regain  his  health,  which 
had  been  very  much  impaired  during  Mr,  Deen's  6  years' 
service  here. 

Judge  Lankford  stated  that  Congressman  Deen  had  let  the 
responsibility  of  representing  his  people  worry  him  much 
more  than  it  would  have  concerned  a  less  conscientious  per- 
son; that  the  bitter  disappointment  which  comes  to  an  hon- 
est man  when  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the  realization 
that  some  laudable  ambition  is  beyond  his  reach,  he  felt, 
came  to  Mr.  Deen  when  he  realized — as  thousands  upon 
thousands  have  done  before — the  utter  impossibility  of  doing 
all  he  had  hoped  to  do  as  Congressman  and  saw,  again  and 
again,  the  tremendous  burdens  carried  here  on  the  shoulders 
of  men  honestly  seeking  to  serve  their  people  back  home — 
burdens  especially  heavy  to  new  Members  of  Congress  in 
these  momentous  times,  times  of  c<Mnplex  and  unlimited 
problems  touching  and  dealing  with  every  phase  of  our 
very  lives  and  national  existence — such  has  broken  the  heart 
of  thousands  of  men  and  caused  the  premature  death  of 


thoa-^ands  more,  and  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  Mr. 
Deen's  illness;  and  that  it  was  very  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Deen  and  his  district  that  he  should  have  decided  to  retire 
from  Congress  just  as  he  was  rounding  out  his  third  terra 
and  as  he  was  reaching  the  point  where  he  could  render 
much  more  efficient  service  to  his  people  and  with  much  less 
physical  and  mental  wear  and  tear  on  himself. 

Judge  Lankford  further  stated  that  Mr.  Deen  was  reared 
on  a  farm  in  Appling  County.  Qa.;  that  he  came  of  one  of 
the  very  best  families  in  the  State,  and  no  man  ever  had 
a  better  father  and  mother;  that  he  taught  school  several 
years  and  was  and  is  loved  by  his  people  and  has  their 
very  best  interest  at  heart  and  is  the  very  type  of  man 
to  make  a  good  Representative  cf  his  people  and  that 
his  record  here  of  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  conscientious 
service  is  far  above  the  average  of  men  serving  only  6 
years. 

That  while  he  and  the  Congressman  had  campaigned 
against  each  other  in  the  past,  that  he  (Mr.  Lankford)  had 
come  to  realize  that  Mr,  Deen's  several  years  of  experience 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration  were  rapidly  fitting  him 
for  the  very  kind  of  service  he  wished  to  render — a 
service  most  difficult  and  almost  impossible  by  a  new 
Member. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Lankford  stated  that  in  view  of  Mr. 
Deen's  rapidly  increasing  efficiency  and  his  illness,  he  had 
written  one  of  Mr.  Deen's  closest  friends  last  February  to  tell 
the  Congressman  he  would  not  campaign  against  him  this 
year,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  be  reelected  without  oppo- 
sition; and  that  only  2  or  3  days  before  Mr.  Debn  retired 
from  the  race,  he,  Mr.  Lankford,  had  told  his  friends  he 
would  not  run  for  Congress.  Mr.  La.nkford  further  explained 
that  when  he  learned  on  June  1  that  Mr,  Deen  had  with- 
drawn, at  first  blush,  he  thought  he  would  not  run;  but  after 
careful  reconsideration  he  felt  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
it  was  his  duty  to  run — an  impelling  duty  he  would  not  have 
felt  had  Mr.  Deen,  with  his  6  yean."  experience,  remained  a 
candidate — a  duty  of  which  Mr.  Lankford  said: 

I  felt  I  was  duty  bound  to  the  people  of  my  district,  whom  I  love 
and  who  have  loved  and  trusted  me  ai;  these  years — a  duty  which 
dominated  my  very  soul  and  would  not  let  me  refuse  to  offer  them 
my  service  when  I  felt  they  needed  me;  and  as  I  realized  more  and 
more  that  with  Mr  Deen  quitting  Congress,  the  people  In  the 
Eighth  District,  with  their  innumerable  burdens  and  problems  In 
these  most  trying  times,  would  be  forciKl  to  elect  someone — a  good 
man  no  doubt^ — without  any  experience  In  national  legislation;  and 
that  for  several  terms  and  beyond  the  lives  of  many  now  living,  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes  my  district  wotUd,  In  eilect,  be  without 
representation. 

Mr.  Lankford  further  said: 

For  these  reasons  In  the  circumstances  and  with  Mr.  Deen  retir- 
ing from  Congress,  I  repeat,  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  the  people  of  my 
district,  and  especially  to  the  farmers,  to  give  them  the  chance 
to  send  me  back  to  Congress,  so  with  my  experience  in  Congrees 
for  14  years  and  since,  the  very  minute  I  am  nominated,  even 
before  I  am  elected.  I  can  carry  on  the  work  I  have  never  quit 
and  fight  as  I  never  fought  before,  for  help  Is  needed  more  than 
ever  before,  and  I  know  better  how  to  fight  than  ever  before,  for 
a  fair  deal  for  the  tobacco  growers,  lor  the  cotton  growers,  and 
all  other  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Georgia, 

Sjieaklng  of  his  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  people  of 
his  district  and  especially  in  the  problems  of  the  tobacco  and 
cotton  growers  and  other  farmers  of  his  district,  former  Con- 
gressman Lankford  said  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  processing 
tax  and  to  all  other  forms  of  sales  tax  on  the  necessaries  of 
life;  that  he  is  opposed  to  any  form  of  control  of  production 
unless  there  is  in  connection  therewith  a  control  of  both  mar- 
keting and  prices  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  so  as  to  guarantee 
the  farmers  a  fair  price — yes,  a  good  price,  a  profitable 
price — for  their  cotton  and  tobacco  and  other  products;  that 
he  is  opppsed  to  all  forms  of  control  of  production  by  any 
man  or  set  of  men  other  than  the  farmers  themselves  of  the 
particular  county  Involved,  based  on  a  fair  Nation-wide  pro- 
gram of  production  of  the  particular  product;  that  he  thinks 
the  size  of  a  man's  family  should  control  to  a  large  extent 
the  size  of  his  allotment;  that  thtrre  should  be  a  minimum 
allotment  large  enough  to  prevent  the  farmer  doing  un- 
necessary work  either  in  planting,  cultivating,  or  harvesting. 
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such  AS  opermtlng  a  tobacco  fann  without  an  allotment  suffi- 
cient to  properly  fill  the  barn,  a  ad  the  minimum  allotment 
sh<:uld  be  sufficient  when  sold  with  other  money  crops  of  the 
fanner  for  the  year,  to  bring  enou  f h  money  reasonably  neces- 
aaiT  to  pay  the  farm  expenses  of  the  farmer,  interest  on  his 
Investment,  and  to  support  the  :armer  and  his  family  and 
at  least  yield  him  and  the  memb  ;rs  of  his  family  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  labor  In  p  rodudng  the  crop,  and  that 
any  cash  benefits  should  be  pail  to  supplement  and  guar- 
antee this  Income  to  the  fanner  not  for  land  to  Le  idle  or 
for  the  prevention  of  the  production  of  food  or  clothing 
but.  for  the  ctiltivatlon  of  non-mcney- producing,  soil-building 
cn)pa.  or  food,  or  clothing,  the  i  ale  of  which  might  unduly 
deinress  the  market  but  which  thi »  Government  can  buy  from 
toif  farmer  and  preserve  by  canning  or  otherwise  for  relief 
or  other  emergency  activity  of  the  Government;  and  that 
while  he  wished  and  intended  x>  confer  further  with  the 
farmers  at  once  about  aU  thesj  matters,  he  believes  any 
allotment  should  be  a  specific  piircentage  or  fractional  part 
of  the  land  cultivated  by  the  fanier,  for  all  purposes,  for  the 
year,  regardless  of  what  he  mar  or  may  no^  have  planted 
previously,  so  that  the  allotmen ,  would  be  to  the  man  and 
Oct.  to  the  land,  so  that  the  pren  ium  or  reward  would  not  go 
to  property  or  for  wastefulness  but  would  go  to  those  who 
vciite  i«xiperty  and  give  It  valu< .  who  built  our  Nation  and 
must  preserve  it  If  it  Is  to  endu^^ — would  go  to  men.  women, 
arid  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  )oln  with  Mr  Lankford  and  Mr.  Dmr's 
miuiy  other  friends  to  Congress  and  in  his  district  and 
throughout  the  Nation  In  regret  ing  his  untimely  retirement 
fr:>m  Congress.  We  all  hope  for  tils  speedy  recovery  and  wish 
for  him  a  long,  useful,  and  happy  life. 
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National  Archives  Will  Pieserve  Motion  Pictures 

for  Generations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL 

OF  NLW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday.  June  15  (legislative 


BLOOM 

i-ORK 

rIepresentatives 

of  Tuesday,  June  14},  1938 
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ARTICLE  BT   CAPT    JOHN   O.   BRADLTT 


Mr.   BLOOM.     Mr.    Speaker 
remarks  in  the  Rscoii).  I 
titled  "NaUonal  Archives  Will 
Generations."  by  Capt.  John  O 
Motion    Pictures    and    Sound 
Archives,    which    article    was 
Clnematoerapher : 

The  NattociAl  ArchiTes  Building. 
Sirv^t   and   PeniurylTmiiU   Av«nue, 
R.suit  of  a  sudden  notion,  nor  u  1 
leertsimtlon. 

On   tbe  contrary.   It  U  the 
effort  laatlng  well  ov«r  150  yean 
ttje  very  beginning  of  our 
bi>«n  introduced   in  Congresa  at 
ol   this  movement,   but  it  waa  no  > 
^ck.  material  form. 


Oovemr  aent 


otte 


MarroaJCAL  motion  pictubeb 


extut. 


oonstruciloa 


structi  ire   was 


In  that  year.  ICay  25.  to  be 
an  act  to  provide  for  the 
and  for  other  purposes. 

around   for   the    preeent 
Ktsi.  and  the  legislation  creating 
tatratitm    (the    Bloom-lCcKellar 
Boosevrtt  June  19.  18»4— ISO  yean 
First  Oonttnental  Oongress.  at 
sent  records  was  discussed. 

Of  particular  iBtereet  to  the 
tccraplMr  is  the  provtston  In  this 
■rvU^  and  —hthtting  hlstoncai 


I 


I 


under  leave  to  extend   my 

Inchile  the  following  article  en- 

yreserve  Motion  Pictures  for 

Bradley,  Chief,  Division  of 

Recordings,    The    National 

printed    in    the    American 


situated  at  the  end  of  Eicrhth 
Washington.  D.  C   Is   not    the 

the  product  of  any  emergency 


com  tumma 


tlon  of  an  Intermittent 
a  Btruggie  extending   back   to 

More  than  50  bills  hmve 
time  or  another  as  •  part 
until   1936  that   these  efforts 


President  Cooildge  approved 
of  certain  public  buildings 


broken    In    September 

The  National  Archives  Admln- 

bill)     was    Binned    by    President 

after  the  first  meeting  a]  the 

hlfeh  the  preservation  of  Qovern- 

re4deTS  of  the  American  Ctaema- 

legislation  for  ooUecUnK.  pre- 

laotion  pictures. 


Conrress  w1s*>ly  ircoeni/ed  th-  rrowmg  Importance  of  this  rela- 

t:v!.-ly  new  medjurr.  of  txpres-s:  n  as  a  babic  economic  and  6ocio- 
Inglcal  force,  and  in  *'.,-  t'  m  ■::■  n  pictures  have  been  given  full 
cltizen.-*hip  as  a  donrr.f'ntarv  fnrm 

That  a  eood  motion  picture  shovUd  be  pr-.served  Just  as  a  good 
took  IS  preserved  has  btccime  incrfaauiely  apparent  to  everyone; 
End  now  The  Ndt-c.-.a;  Ar-  h.vs  has  undertaken  to  preserve  motion 
y  ictures  relating  to  .\rnenoan  history  a?  a  service  to  present  and 
future  eeneratlcns. 

Motion-picture  coliectlons  may  be  accepted  from  two  sources: 
(ll  Transfers  from  oth.r  Government  agencies,  and  (2)  gifts 
from  private  donors  O'-vornnif^n'-  tmnsfers  may  Include  any  mo- 
tion picture  or  s*)urd  re<-  Tf|;nj  -i-hich  uv.ther  Go.-emment  agency 
offers  The  National  Archives  for  permanent  custody,  and  which 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  Sta'es  approved  for  such  transfer. 

Such  material  i.s,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  documentary  tjrpo. 
jiroduced  In  connfC-lon  with  some  ftnnctlon  of  the  originating 
fvgencv 

War  pictures,  flood  and  .soil-fro.'^ion  pictures,  training  and  ex- 
!.enj8ion -service  pictu'es  sound  recordings  covering  Important 
liearlngs,  and  ether  related  material  covering  governmental  activl- 
'les  are  examples  of  the  type  of  record  that  is  eligible  for  transfer. 

Girr    M.ATTRIAL 

Gift  motion  pictures  may  come  from  any  non -Federal  source  so 
one  as  'he  subj^c*  matter  pertains  to  or  illustrates  some  historical 
vctivity  of  the  United  Staters  This  gives  a  ratlier  wide  scope  to 
ihe  material  that  may  be  con^-idered 

However,  since  pr-sen:  storage  space  in  The  National  Archives 
Buildmg  Ls  limited  the  .\r(;hivi5t  has  deemed  it  neces-sary  to 
>dopt  certain  stand  irrts  covering  the  clafiFws  of  gift  motion  plc- 
.ures   that    may    b«^   aci-epted 

A  committee  of  meml>ers  of  TTie  National  Archives  nmkes  studies 
m  motion-picture  f,!ms  that  are  o(Terf>d  and  .submits  to  the 
.A.rchlvist  recommendations  thereon  All  eift,''  that  are  accepted  are 
audited  to  the  donor  in  the  permanent  files  of  The  National 
.Archives 

The  following  statement  of  cla&.ses  of  motion-picture  films  that 
leem  to  be  suitable  for  the  collection  w;!l  serve  as  a  guide  to 
tho.se  who  mav  he  interp«ted  In  this  coopieratlve  movement: 

1.  Factual  per  «<■  Those  depleting  thinfi:s.  facts,  scenes. 
events  or  activities  which  have  or  are  likely  to  have  American 
historical  sign.ricance  taken  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  origi- 
nal relation  to  time  a'.d  place  Newsree'.s  as  well  a.^  pictures  taken 
specifically  as  a  matter  of  record  are  included  in  this  class;  the 
material  phot<}gr.iphed  us  the  determining  factor  and  the  comment 
ar   augmentation    is    ■supplementary 

2.  Factual  exposit..>ry  Tho,se  depicting  things,  facts,  scenes, 
events,  or  activities  which  have  or  are  likely  to  have  American 
historical  sieniflcanre,  t>ik>'n  principaJly  for  purposes  of  exposition 
and  following  a  predeUirmined  plan  of  compo-iticn.  Among  these 
are  travplot's.  educational  subjects,  and  other  pictures  which, 
though  esBenlially  factual,  are  edited,  rearranged,  and  augmented 
for  purpo.ses  of  composition.  Tlie  determining  factor  In  this  cla^s 
Is  the  scenario  or  exposition,  and  the  photography  Is  supple- 
mentary 

3  Re-creations:  Those  taken  of  dramatized  representations  of 
scenes,  events,  ir  persons  of  American  historical  significance  In 
which  the  originals  fire  accurately  and  faithfully  portrayed  In 
spirit  as  well  (us  m  lertp-  Pictures  utiil/mg  historical  events  or 
characters  m  a  firt;',>  u.-  ple^t  or  sequ'  net-  would  not  ordinarily 
fall    wi'hm    this   c1h.-is 

4  Artcraft  ■  Thn^-  whn^h  mark  important  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muti  ;:.-;.:ct:ir-  ,irt  or  mdu-stry.  Such  factors  as 
story  quality,  dramatio  ;>♦ -f -r^iance  photographic  art.  and  engi- 
neering science  m.ty  tx'  cl  n.~.cl.  .--ed  m  appraising  pictures  faihng 
Ln  this  clas.' 

5  Historic  Thasp  which  wi'iioti'  regard  to  other  quallflcattons, 
have  played  important  roles  in  Influencing  American  thought  or 
action  and  thus  have  themselves  become  historic  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  novel  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ha^i  become  historic. 

comic-noN  crowing 

Although    the   necessary   storage   equipment  ha.s   been    Installed 

onlv  a  short  time  :-ind  the  prr>cedure  for  aoct\'vsioi-. mg  this  material 
was  ad'.pwd  only  rt'orritly  ih-'  collection  is  growing  rapidly  both 
in  volume  and  importance  Motion  pictures  of  basic  activities  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  taken  in  1913-15;  those  depicting  the  dig- 
ging of  the  Panam.i  Canal,  taken  In  liill,  pictures  of  various 
Presidents  and  other  important  person. ilities  dating  back  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  etc  .  are  among  the  most  Important  accessions 
that  have  been  made  to  date 

Over  1.000.000  feet  if  motion  pictures  have  been  received  In  The 
National   Archives   Buildaxg,   much   of   which    wUl   probably  be   ac- 
1    cessloned.  and  a  great  quantity  of  additional  ftlm  Is  bemg  favor- 
ably considered. 

PEESniVATION 

Paced  with  the  problem  of  long-time  storage,  the  Division  of 
Motion  Pictures  and  Sound  Recordings,  The  National  Archives, 
lindertook  an  original  research  nearly  3  years  ago.  In  this  work 
the  division  enjoyed  'hf>  help  and  coun.sel  of  the  motion-picture 
industry,  the  nmnufacturers  of  motion-picture  film,  the  National 
Research  Council,  the  .National  Bureau  of  Standards,  as  well  as 
thai    of    private    eugineers    and    chemists    everyvkhere.     Grateful 
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acknowledgment  Is  made  for  all  such  contributions  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

There  have  been  many  articles  published  on  dlfT' rent  phases 
of  this  research  both  of  a  general  and  technical  c.iaractcr,  the 
technical  papers  for  the  most  part  appearing  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers, 

In  brief,  however,  the  U^e  expectancy  of  motion  pictures  has 
been  definitely  extended.  It  It  believed  that  nitro-ceUulose  film, 
kept  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  The  National  Archives, 
may  be  preserved  In  good  physical  condition  for  50  or  a  hundred 
years  and  that  the  acetate -cellulose  film  may  be  preserved  for 
a  much  longer  period. 

In  both  cases  duplicate  copies  can  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
originals  are  threatened  with  deterioration  so  that  the  record 
may  be  perpetuated  Indefinitely. 

Tlie  essence  of  the  preservation  plans  worked  out  by  The 
National  Archives  consists  of  controlled  temperatures,  controlled 
humidities.  conUoUed  air  content,  careful  washing  of  the  film  to 
remove  residual  hypo,  frequent  inspection,  rehumidiflcatlon,  care- 
ful handling  under  dust-free  conditions;  and  strict  observance 
of  good  housekeeping  practice. 

In  the  matter  of  fire  control  the  principle  of  unit  Isolation 
is  religiously  observed,  one  reel  being  the  unit  for  the  more 
valuable  nitrate  negatives.  These  films  are  deposited  In  stainless 
steel   cabinets  which   are  subdivided   Into  one-reel   compartments. 

Each  compartment  Is  vented  to  the  exterior,  and  tests  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  indicate  that  a  rise  In  temperature  of  as 
little  as  8  F.  was  noted  in  compartments  adjacent  to  a  compart- 
ment in  which  a  film  had  been  deliberately  Ignited  and  wh3re  the 
temperature  reached  over  1.000°  P. 

It  Is  believed,  therefore,  that  a  major  film  fire  could  never  take 
place  under  these  restrictions, 

A  projecting  room  or  auditorium,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  a 
little  over  200,  Is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  showing  these 
pictures  and  reproducing  sound  recordings  for  historical  purposes 
and  study. 

Both  35  mm  and  16  mm  projection  equipment  is  maintained  as 
well  as  facilities  for  reproducing  all  types  of  sound  recordings. 
Service  is  rendered  by  competent  engineers  of  profes-slonal  stand- 
ing. Already  this  movement  has  attracted  wide  attention  and 
nearly  every  day  brings  distinguished  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world — public  offlcials,  historians,  engineers,  study  groups  and 
others 

Both  the  size  and  quality  of  this  collection  hold  out  great 
promise,  and  Its  service  applications  are  manifold. 


What  Caused  the  New  Depression? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  position  taken  by  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen in  opposition  to  the  Supreme  Court  packing  bill 
and  reorganization  bill  is  to  be  used  against  them  in  the 
approaching  primaries  and  November  election,  the  question 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  on  these  matters  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  the  reorganization  bill  is  to  be  rein- 
troduced. It  seems  plain  also  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  hereafter  venture  to  hold  unconstitutional  some  im- 
portant act  of  Congress  the  assault  upon  the  judiciary  will  be 
resumed. 

Of  vital  importance  as  these  matters  are  in  themselves, 
we  are  also  suffering  from  a  new  depression.  The  question 
whether  these  bills  had  anything  to  do  with  the  present  de- 
pression becomes  of  additional  impori;ance  as  justifying  the 
opposition  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  them. 

No  one  will  say  that  these  bills  alone  caused  the  present 
depression,  or  alone  resulted  in  throwing  millions  of  men 
out  of  work,  or  alone  caused  a  calamitous  drop  in  farm  com- 
modity and  security  values.  Nevertheless,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  these  bills  were  a  large  contributing 
factor  in  causing  the  present  depression. 

The  facts  of  the  record  seem  to  afford  clear  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  statement. 


WHEN    DID    THE    DEPRESSION    BEGTNT 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  18  months  it  is  plain  that  the 
dt,pression  did  not  start  last  August  or  S'.-ptember.  It  beer  me 
evident  at  that  time  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  depres- 
sion, but  it  did  noi  start  at  that  time.  Neither  did  it  start 
in  July  or  May.  It  started  in  February  and  March  1937.  It 
synchjonized  with  the  introduction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  reorganization  biUs.  Certainly  it  did  not  start  before 
that.  In  January  and  February  1937  no  one  thought  that 
the  new  depression  had  already  begun.  For  example.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  January  6,  1937. 
said.  "Your  task  and  mine  is  not  ending  with  the  ending  of 
the  depression."  And  in  his  inaugural  address  of  January 
20,  1937,  "Our  progress  out  of  the  depression  is  obvious." 

FYom  that  it  is  plain  that  President  Roosevelt  thought  that 
the  previous  depression  had  come  to  an  end,  and  was  not 
aware  that  a  new  depression  was  about  to  begin.  That  it  was 
very  shortly  to  begin  is  now  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.    And  the  question  arises,  Why  did  it  begin? 

At  this  point  a  number  of  dates  and  events  are  important. 
January  6,  1937.  was  the  date  of  the  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress from  which  I  have  already  quoted.  There  were  in- 
timations in  that  address  of  the  coming  assault  upon  the 
Supreme  Court.  On  January  12,  1937,  the  President's  com- 
mittee filed  its  report  and  recommendations  looking  to  exec- 
utive reorganization.  On  January  20  in  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress there  were  further  intimations  of  the  approaching 
storm.  On  February  5,  1937,  the  storm  broke  with  the  mes- 
sage urging  the  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  or  about 
February  25  the  exact  terms  of  the  proposed  bill  to  reorgan- 
ize the  executive  departments  became  known  for  the  first 
time.  On  March  4  and  March  9  the  President  in  radio  ad- 
dresses vigorously  supported  the  court-packing  bill. 

That  all  of  these  events  caused  a  profound  shock  to  the 
Nation  and  clouded  the  future  with  great  uncertainty,  can 
now  be  clearly  seen. 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    INDEX 

That  the  previous  recovery  came  to  an  end  and  the  new 
depression  began  at  the  time  these  events  were  taking  place, 
is  now  shown  by  many  reliable  business  indexes.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  all  indexes  would  show  the  same  thing. 
No  one,  for  example,  would  expect  the  maple-sugar  industry 
to  reach  its  peak  in  September  nor  the  fish  or  vegetable- 
canning  industry  to  reach  its  peak  in  February,  It  is  also 
easily  understandable  also  that  the  shock  of  the  introduction 
of  these  bills  would  not  be  immediately  felt  in  every  line  of 
business  activity.  This  for  the  reason  that  businessmen  ami 
investors  could  not  immediately  gage  their  effect  and  the 
existing  recovery  would  naturally  have  considerable  mo- 
mentum which  could  not  be  immediately  arrested. 

Nevertheless  the  indexes  presenting  a  composite  picture 
of  total  business  activity  throughout  the  Nation  show  that 
the  peak  was  reached  and  the  new  decline  began  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  1937.  Probably  no  index  is  more  gen- 
erally relied  upon  than  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of 
industrial  production  showing  the  total  volume,  i.  e.,  new 
wealth,  of  all  goods  and  commoditi<js  produced  by  American 
industries.  As  it  is  a  volume  index  and  not  a  price  index 
it  is  not  affected  by  the  changing  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.    This  index  is  the  Government's  own  index. 

It  shows  that  the  high  point  of  rwovery  since  March  1933 
took  place  immediately  before  these  bills  were  first  presented 
to  the  public.  It  is  worthy  of  note  tliat  this  peak  was  reached 
subsequent  to  the  November  1936  election,  when  the  papers 
were  discussing  the  new  "era  of  good  feeling."  We  all  re- 
member Postmaster  General  Farley's  post-election  statement 
that  there  were  to  be  no  reprisals  and  business  had  nothing  to 
fear  and  the  very  favorable  reception  which  the  American 
public  gave  to  Mr.  Farley's  statement.  It  was  then  that  the 
peak  of  recovery  was  reached.  This  chart  shows  that,  meas- 
ured by  the  physical  volume  of  industrial  production,  we  have 
never  been  as  prosperous  a  single  day  since  as  we  were  in 
February  1937. 
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WHAT    OTHTK    I?(  DEXI8    BHOW 


Other  Indexes  prepared  by  cfflcial  and  unofficial  sourcrs 
iho-w  the  datt'  when  the  peak  of  |-ecovery  was  reached  In  other 
It  ad  different  lines  of  business. 

Department  of  Commerce  index  of  department  store  sales 
j.hows  the  peak  was  reached  In  February  1937. 

I>'partment  of  Commerce  in(  ex  of  wholesale  prices  shows 
! -e  peak  reached  In  February  1  I37. 

Department  of  Commerce  in^ex  of  residence  construction 
( :ntracts  peak  February  1937. 

Department  of  Commerce  InAex  of  factory  pay  rolls  p)eak 


^las  reached  In  March  or  April 


.937. 


Associated  Press  index,  the  market  value  of  all  commodities. 
March  1937. 

Associated  Press  index  of  vajlues  of  stocks,  February  and 
March  1937. 

Associated  Press  "index,  valu^  of  all  bonds,  Januar>--Feb- 
ruar>'  1937 

Associated  Press  index,  tota    Industrial  activity,  March- 
April  1937. 

Npw  York  Times  index,  railroad  stocks,  peak.  March  1937. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  b|isiness  index,  peak,  February 
1937 

New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
uary  1937. 

United  Business  Service,  tot4l  weekly  sales,  peak,  January 
1937 

United  Business  Service,  Thermometer  of  Business,  peak. 
March -Arm  1937. 

Dow-Jones,  averages  industitial  stocks,  peak,  March  1937. 

Dow-Jones,  index  railroad  stocks,  peak,  March  1937. 

Bind  Young5to\^-n  Steel  Stocks, 


Republic  Steel,  United  Steel, 
ptak,  March  1937. 

General  Electric  stock,  peak. 

Wf»sting:house  EHectric  stock, 

Department    of    Commerce 
pc-ak,  March  1937. 

Department  of  Commerce  Injdex,  wholesale  prices  all  farm 
products,  March  1937. 

Department    of    Commerce 
March  1937. 

United  States  News.  lmp>ort! 


New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  basic  commodities,  peak, 
AprU  1937. 


SBCmtTTT 


gntii  free  cash  market  place 
judgment  of  seme  ten  million 


Interested  in.    Everything  els< 


are  more  sellers  than  buyers. 


mum  value  February  1,  1937. 
maximum  ?alue  on  March  1, 


cemed.  recovery  reached  its 
began  within  a  few  days,  or  a 


tbe  Introduction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  reorgaaization 


btUs.  From  February  1.  1937 
cllned  $2.7M.403.323.  and  all 
dined  $27327,25«.896.  a  total 


ndex  of  business,  peak.  Jan- 


Pebruary  1937.  ! 

peak,  February  1937. 
index,    soft-coal    production. 


Index,    cotton    consumpticn, 
peak,  February  1937. 


VALCTS 


The  most  sensitive  index,  o'  course,  to  a  shock  to  confi- 
dence is  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Whatever  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  that   Institution   may  be.   It   is  the 


which  reflects  the  composite 
security  owners  with  respect 


to  the  future  of  business  gererally,  as  well  as  the  future 
of  the  particular  company  th(!  individual  security  holder  is 


being  equal,  when  there  are 


more  buyers  than  sellers,  thst  is,  more  people  hopeful  of 
the  future,  seciuity  values  advmce.    Conversely,  when  there 


that  is,  more  people  doubtful 


of  the  future,  security  values  d  ecline. 

I  have  secured  from  the  chirf  economist  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  the  dates  since  the  depth  of  the  depression 
in  1932  when  maximum  value;  were  reached  both  with  re- 
spect to  all  stocks  and  all  bends  listed  on  that  exchange. 
The  exchange  does  not  prepare  data  on  these  values  except 
on  the  1st  day  of  each  morth.  The  records  of  the  ex- 
change show  that  since  1932  ^1  bonds  reached  theii  maxi- 

and  all  stocks  reached  their 
1937. 


This  proves  clearly  that  so  lar  as  security  values  are  con- 


>eak  and  the  new  depression 
the  most  3  or  4  weeks,  from 


to  June  1,  1938,  all  bonds  de- 
stock  in  the  same  period  de- 
decline  since  these  bills  were 


introduced,  stock  and  bonds  together,  of  $30.093  660,219,  or 
28.2  ptTcent  deciuv  from  the  values  exriung  on  February  1, 
1937.  Tpas  decline,  b<  it  kno'.\n.  is  even  greater  than  the 
incr<.'ase  in  the  national  df  bt.  whi:h  m  itself  has  placed  an 
average  mortgage  (_•:  $1,000  on  e%'ery  home  m  America. 

As  these  losses,  real  or  paper,  were  realized,  the  loser  post- 
poned buying  a  n  'w  autoinobLle  or  building  a  new  house,  and 
S.T  thi.s  $30,000,000,000  shruilcage  in  value  has  affected  every 
worfcinpman  in  .■\merica. 

I  append  bekw  the  chart  showing  these  figures: 

Ma--ket  values  of  seruntxes  listed  on  ,Vetr  York  Stock  Exchange 


1 

SU)Ck.S 

Booiis 

Xl'i  S'--car;ti<a 

MaiimuEia  since  1922. 
M  ar   1    1917 

182.617,741,  ICO 

Feb.  1,  1W7 

»4ft,  113, 047.  7.W 

Do _ 

June  1,  183S 

61,911,671.MI0 
M,5H4.6U,803 

4.%lia.W7,75» 
42.346,«44.435 

«O7,0B4,9l«.4S7 
76. 931,  Xi).  238 

LiV'^ 

27, 327. 256, 896 

2,  71'^.  VT',.  TJ:'. 

30,  00^,  ''.'■.U,  219 

DECLINE    !N 

FARM    rOMMODriT    VAI."ES 

With  resp^.Hn  to  farm  commodity  values,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Unit(^d  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  mfcrmed  me  that  the  peak  price  since  the  be- 
ginning cf  the  present  admini:?tration,  March  1933,  in  cotton, 
took  place  March  15.  1937.  wheat.  April  1937;  r>'e,  April  1937; 
barley,  February  1937 

Showing  the  decline  in  representative  farm  commodities 
since  February  1.  1937,  to  June  14.  1938.  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  gave  me  tlie  following  figuieh  on  contract  grades 
of  'spot '  commoditie.s: 


l'nci'<  j-ier 

hu'hel  iin 

Feb.  1,  li»37 

Priws  per 

1  ii«hpl  nn 
Junf  H,  Ht38 

I  ontract  ca.-^h  pom „        

$1,374 

1.  im 

.  53\-:@0.  54 
1.23 
1.44 

Contract  rash  oats 

.29Vi 

'  "ontract  cash  rve „    „      .        

C" ontract  i».sh  bartey 

.55 

.  5.Jti  n  *12 

All  farmi  commodity  values  r-^achcd  their  peak  in  March 
1937.  showing  a  decline  in  th.'  year  following  on  the  average 
of  21  percent.  Total  lo.ss  to  American  farmers  as  the  result 
of  these  declines,  based  upon  average  crops,  is  at  the  least 
one  and  one-half  biiiion  doUar.s,  and  probably  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000,000 

The  National  Cooperative  Council  of  Farmers  Cooperatives, 
in  their  letter  of  May  19.  1938,  state  'agricultural  recession 
commenced  in  March  1937,  '  at  wiuch  time  "measured  by  the 
ratio  of  prices  received  and  prices  paid,  farmers  were  in  a 
better  position  in  March  1937  than  during  any  period  since 
1933. •• 

rut     RAILEOADS 

It  is  clear  today  that  with  respect  to  railroads,  their  own- 
ers, their  employees,  and  the  manufacturers  and  wage  earn- 
ers employed  in  heavy  industry  selling  to  railroads  they 
are  in  the  most  critical  condition  today  than  in  our  lifetime. 
With  respect  to  the  general  decline  since  February  1937. 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1938  all  class  I  railroads  showed  a 
decline  since  the  first  quarter  of  1937  in  net  operating  income 
of  87  percent. 

INCaiA&E    IN     UNEMPLOTMENT 

How  many  men  employed  in  February  1937  are  not  em- 
ployed today?  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  prepares 
monthly  estimate.^  of  employment  which  are  the  most  gen- 
erally relied  upon  of  any.  From  the  office  of  that  federation 
I  am  advised  that  in  February  1937  the  total  unemployed 
were  8,960,023,  and  on  May  1.  1938,  the  total  unemployed 
were  approximately  11.414,489,  an  increase  of  unemployment 
of  2,454.466  This  measures  only  the  increase  of  men  totally 
unemployed:  it  do^-s  not  measure  increase  of  unemployment 
of  factory  worker-,  and  others  who  are  still  employed  part 
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time.  It  Is  evident,  however,  that  part-time  employment, 
as  well  as  total  unemployment,  has  affected  the  pay  envelope 
going  into  millions  of  homes. 

WAS    IT    A    COUICIDENCTT 

After  reading  the  above,  showing  that  recovery  ended 
and  the  new  depression  began  with  the  introduction  of  these 
bills — February-March  1937 — it  may  still  be  argued  that  this 
was  a  mere  coincidence,  and  that  there  was  no  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  between  the  two.  This  is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion: That  these  bills  were  large  contributing  factors  caus- 
ing the  new  depression  can  be  demonstrated  by  contem- 
poraneous discassion  and  analysis  appearing  in  the  daily 
press  which  necessarily  came  to  the  attention  of  investors 
and  the  managers  of  American  business.  This  comment 
took  place  immediately  and  before  any  organized  opposition 
began.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  charged  to  organized  propa- 
ganda. It  was  immediate  and  spontaneous.  It  shows  the 
shock  that  the  introduction  of  these  bills  caused,  with  the 
inevitable  effect  of  causing  investors  and  business  managers 
to  reef  sail  and  get  their  boats  close  to  shore. 

From  papers,  the  great  nrnjority  of  which  had  vigorously 
supported  President  Roosevelt  in  the  1936  campaign,  which 
ended  only  2  or  3  months  before  the  new  depression  began, 
I  quote  the  following  excerpts,  giving  the  name  of  the  news- 
paper, exact  quotations  from  news  and  editorial  comment, 
and  the  date  of  publication: 

Stock  market  report,  Atlanta  Constitution,  February  6, 
1937,  the  day  following  the  introduction  of  the  court  packing 
biU: 

stocks  suffered  a  relapse  In  today's  market,  many  dropping  1  to 
5  points,  following  President  Roosevelt's  proposal  to  Congress  that 
the  Supreme  Court  membership  be  IncreaKed.  An  avalanche  of 
offerings  came  In  the  wake  of  the  Washington  announcement. 

Springfield  Republican,  February  6,  1937: 

Weakness  in  today's  stock  market  needed  no  other  explanation 
than  the  dislike  of  Wall  Street  for  the  proposals  cf  the  President 
with  regard  to  increasing  the  number  of  judges  In  Federal  courts. 
The  financial  district  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  planning  to  "pack"  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  object  nl 
having  all  New  Deal  legislation  declared  constitutional.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  this  Interpretation  was  justified  or  not;  It  had 
the  same  effect. 

A  history-making  proposal  by  President  Roosevelt  to  "Inject 
new  blood  '  into  a  Supreme  Court  hostile  to  many  New  Deal  acts. 
by  raising  the  tribunal's  membership  to  15  if  necessary,  went  to  a 
surprised  Congress  today.  It  produced  a  sensation  almost  beyond 
comparison     •      *      *. 

Springfield  Republican,  February  22,  1937: 

It  is  obvious  that  uncertainty  over  business  will  increase  if 
there  should  be  any  basic  change  in  rulings  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  laws  Intended  to  regulate  business. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  February  8,  1937: 

Prom  every  point  of  view,  economic,  social,  political,  the  Im- 
portant development  of  the  past  week  was  the  message  of  the 
President  seeking  legislation  that  would  organize  the  judiciary, 
and  very  probably  alter  materially  the  framework  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  character  of  our  economic  institutions     •     •      •. 

In  this  light  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  surprising  that  leading 
financial  markets  reacted  unfavorably  to  the  message     *     •     •. 

Careful  consideration  will  probably  lead  to  the  Judgment  that 
Government  controls  of  the  kind  the  President  favors,  and  is 
apparently  determined  to  put  into  operation,  are  likely  to  work 
In  1938  much  as  they  did  In  1934;  that  the  fundamental  factors 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  healthful  recovery  early  in  the  first 
Roosevelt  administration  may  easily  undermine  recovery  early  in 
the  second     *     •      •. 

The  thesis  of  the  observations  above  is  that  as  a  result  of  the 
developments  of  the  last  week  the  long-term  economic  outlook  for 
the  Nation  is  definitely  less  favorable  than  before,  and  this  with- 
out any  Judgment  as  to  what  the  next  few  months,  or  even  the 
rest  of  the  year  may  bring.  WTiat  with  an  increasing  measure  of 
Industrial  regimentation  and  further  substantial  deficits  anything 
but  a  lower  standard  of  living  is  difficult  to  visualize. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  February  5.  1937: 

Support  was  withdrawn  from  most  sections  of  the  bond  market 
today  following  the  White  House  proposal  to  Congress  for  a  larger 
supreme  Judicial  body.     •     •     • 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  February  6,  1937: 

An  avalanche  of  offerings  came  in  the  wake  of  the  Washington 
announcement.     •     •     • 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Pebnaary  7,  1937: 


Outstanding  news  of  the  week  was  President  Roosevelt's  surprise 
message  to  Congress  Friday.  His  pro{>osai  of  enlargement  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  broke  as  thunderously  as  an  exploding  bomb- 
shell and  caused  the  stock  m&rkel  to  decline  sharply  on  heavy 
selling.     •     •     • 

New  York  Times,  February  6,  1937: 

President  Roosevelt's  proposals  for  changirs  in  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary came  as  a  stunning  surprise  to  the  financial  community  j-es- 
terday.  They  evoked  uncertainty  and  alarm  among  bankerii  and 
businessmen  which  found  expression  in  a  sweeping  declUie  of  stock 
prices.     •     •     • 

New  York  Times.  Pcbmary  8,  1937: 

Until  Friday,  when  the  President's  unexpected  proposal  for  reor- 
ganizing the  Federal  courts  wa5  given  out.  fi^iaiicial  markets  had 
been  moving  upward.  On  receipt  of  this  news  all  cf  the  week's 
previous  gain  in  the  "averages"  was  canceled  by  an  abrupt  decline 
in  a  3,300  000-share  stock  market  It  was  the  action  of  a  market 
taken  wholly  by  surprise  at  an  action  v;hlch.  to  the  financial  mind, 
appeared  to  have  unpleasant  impUcatlons.     •     •      • 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  12,  1937: 

A  complete  overhauling  find  modernizing  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Fedoral  Government  or.  a  scale  surpassing  that  of 
anytliing  ever  previously  reaching  Cajjltol  Hill  wa-s  today  recom- 
mended by  President  Roosevelt  in  a  special  message  vo  Congress. 
One  breath-taking  proposal  followed  another.  From  top  to  bot- 
tom, the  channels  of  Presidential  authority  to  the  proposed  It 
big  departments  will  be  cleared  of  lUl  obstructlcns.  and  direct 
responsibility  to  the  White  House  will  everywhere  be  em- 
phasized.    •      •      • 

That  it  will  be  the  subject  of  long  and  bitter  controversy  few 
doubt.  Proposing  vital  changes  In  the  administrative  feature 
of  American  democracy,  the  report  quickens  into  vital  current  con- 
troversy questions  of  the  Federal  Executive  which  had  their  last 
thrashing  out  when  the  founding  fathers  \nTote  the  Consti- 
tution.    •     •     • 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  edltorisil,  February  6,  1937: 

This  newspaper  has  declared  that  any  constitutional  changes 
Americans  find  necessary  should  be  made  by  amending  the  Con- 
siituUon.  not  by  amending  the  Supreme  Court.  That  is  still 
our  conviction.  We  further  believe  that  "packing"  tlie  Court  is 
one  of  the  worst  ways  cf  a;nending  It.     •      •      • 

Indeed,  so  great  is  the  fear  of  many  Americans  that  constitu- 
tional balance  between  State  and  Federal  powers  will  be  upset  and 
individual    liberties   endangered    that    they    wish    to   go   very   slow. 

•  •  •  The  people  are  reluctant  to  wipe  out  States'  rights  a* 
to  lose  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  three  coordinate  branches 
of  National  Government.     •     •     • 

New  York  Times,  March  23,  1937: 

It  appears  obvious  to  them  that  the  contlnuo'os  spread  of  labor 
difficulties  and  uneasiness  over  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  are  more  and  more  becoming  Important  factors  in 
the  unsettlement  in  security  values  generally 

New  York  Times,  February  22,  1937: 

The  very  transparent  purpose  of  the  undertaking,  the  stub- 
bornness with  which  the  plan  is  Insisted  upon,  despite  powerftil 
opposition  by  disinterested  public  opinion  and  despite  revolt  even 
in  the  heretofore  submissive  Congress,  have  added  to  the  prev- 
alent dislike  of  the  trend  toward  legislation  on  problems  of  pro- 
found Importance  to  our  national  future,  based  upon  happy 
thoughts.     •     •     • 

Springfield  Republican,  March  17,  1937: 

Wall  Street  believes  that  to  understand  Friday's  heavy  selling  In 
United  States  Government  bonds  It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  fun- 
damentals; that  the  fundamental  behind  the  heavy  selling  of 
Governments  was  loss  of  confidence;  that  loss  of  confidence  was 
hooked  up  with  the  President's  Supreme  Court  drive;  that  holders 
of  Governments  felt  that  if  the  President  was  successful  in  his 
Supreme  Court  plan  his  hands  would  be  free  for  endless  Govern- 
ment   spending,    carrying    a    threat    against    Government    credit 

•  •     • 

Whaley-Eaton  Service,  January  16,  1937: 

The  plan  for  reorganization  of  the  Government  may  acctirately 
be  described  as  epochal.  It  is  shot  through  and  through  with  one 
Idea— centralization  of  authority  in  the  Chief  Executive     •     •     •. 

Whaley-Eaton  Service,  April  10,  1937: 

Congress,  including  the  leaders  as  well  as  rank  and  file,  is  still 
stunned  by  the  Supreme  Court  proposal,  reorganization  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  dread  as  to  what  more  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  puU 
out  of  the  bag. 

Sphere,  March  1937: 

Two  deterrent  factors  are  the  labor  situation  and  the  President'! 
suggestion  for  reccnstitutlou  of  the  Supreme  Court     •     •     •. 
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emph;  istzed 


It  needs,  yerhaps,  to  be 
reac*.on  was  not  the  result  of 
certainly  took  place  before  it  ct)uld 
fool;5i-ily.   to   orKanized   propa 
mommR  after  the  reorgamaaUoi 
wa5  made: 

I  quote  from  the  first  page 
January  13.  1937.  the  morning 
the  bill      The  headlines  say, 
patch  by  Mr.  Turner  Catledge  s 

W/LSHTNGTON    January   12 — A  flvi 
tai  reorf«maat.ioa.  dmigneti  to 
commeiiBuntc  vrllh  his  responaVbll  tl 
taJ    changes    In    the   executive    braikci 
flaatoed  upon  a  atartlecl  Coogrcaa  to^ay 

Con«r«»sslonal  reaction  to   the 
that  could  be  aaid  with  any  degree 
of  individuals,  the  Senate  and  Hw 
over  the  daring  and  revolutionary 


)f  the  New  York  Tiraes  of 
fallowing  the  introduction  of 
Capitol  startled."     Tt\e  dis- 

,atcs: 

point  profsram  of  (rovemmen- 

to   the   President  authority 

lea,  and   mvoivlng  fundamen- 

from    top    to    bottom,    was 

by  President  Ilooecvelt. 

wat  uncertain  tonight      All 

of  finality  was  that,  as  a  group 

was  in  a  state  of  ama^aement 

nature  of  the  proposals 


rest  are 


plm 


House 


I  quote  from  the  dispatch  tn 
of  January  13,  1937.    Headline 

ReorRanliatlon  plan  shifts  United 
Wookl  revlae  policy  toward  market  i 
banks.     Affects  Federal  Retire 


t  le  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Following  these  headlines.  I  <  uote  from  the  dispatch: 


disstlc 


buBtnin 
appro  ich 


bum 
Ircles 


There   was   a  general   recognition 
exacutlTB   Bide  of  the  Oovemmeni 
reorgactzatlon  plan  embodied  a 
of  PedcraJ  reculation  of  tbe  -- 
a  shlitln«  Lq  the  method  of 
tb«  stock  markeU.  t.he  rallroada. 
and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of 

While  Federal  Reserve  Board  c 
full  implication  of  the  report 
System  and  the  Fede  al  Reserve 
caat  and  under  the  direct  Jurisdiction 

While   the   President's   report   c 
tlally  novel  or  startling  about  the 
rf  onfanlzallon   and   the   ending   of 
ofllclals  of  the   12  principal  con- 
this  phase  of  the  report  by  far 


comm!  sslons 


the 


Ttxe  exact  terms  of  the 
by  the  President's  committee 
February  25,   1937.     I  quote 
viTitten  by  Joseph  Alsop,  on  t 
Herald  Tribune,  as  follows 


New  power  to  Roosevelt,  Congre^ 
blil.     PTopoaal  revealed  for  swee 
tlvf-   branch    to  President.     Would 
Would  permit  Executive  to  create 
Government  at  his  will. 

The  true  scope  of  the  Prealden: 
«mment  was  finally  revealed  todi 
bodying  It  leaked  out.     With  soms 
gives  the  President  virtually  abaolMte 
tive  branch  of  the  Government 

Of  aU   the  oongresaional  controls 
now  In  force,  only  one.  the  power 
appropriate.  Is  lefl  entirely  unlm^ 
Ing  18  the  grant  of  power  to  the 
revolt  has  as  yet  occurred.  It  Is 
administration   Democrats   on    th<i 
on    oiganixation.    which    has 
closed   executive  hearings,   are   d4epl7 
XeatuTM. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
I  quote  from  a  statement  v 
was  published  In  the  papers  o 
slonal  EWstrlct,  February  6.  19 


The   filing   o<   a   conaUtutiona  1 
single   amendoocnt   alone   but   ar 
■carcely    be   more   disturbing    to 
proposal  to  create  a  new  court 
ment   and  the   lnv«tm«at   of 
are  so  necessary  to  the  recmploy 
nin  the  gantlet  of  new  and  w" 

OonUng   at   this  partlc\ilar   t 
are  so  vital  to  us  all  I  cannot  th 
confidence  and  the   upsunje   of 
for  want  of  greater  recovery,  rapid; 
rk  the  future  is  now  burdenefl 


I 


that  this  unfavorable 

editorial  afterthought,  and 

be  attributed,  however 

FYom   dispatches   the 

proposal,  January  12,  1937, 


States  bu8lne«  rule      •     •     * 
rallroadii.  public  utlUties.  and    ' 


today    among    oJBcials    of    th° 

that    the    Presidents   proposed 

revision  of  the  philosophy 

of  the  country.     It  involved 

of  Government  control  over 

the   public  utilities,  the  banks, 
nem      •      •      * 

disputed  the  connection,  the 

also   that   the   Federal   Reserve 

^ard  would  find   themselves  rt-- 

.  of  a  Cabinet  officer     •      •      • 

1(  Limed   "there   Is   nothlna;   essen- 

proposed  plan"  for  a  functional 

the    Independent   commissions, 

to  be  affected  considered 

moat  revolutionary 


reorganization  bill  as  drawn  up 

did  not  become  pubbc  un:il 

tie  news  story  on  that  date, 

he  first  page  of  the  New  York 

T  le  headlines  are ; 


rights  shorn  in  reorganization 
,  grant  of  authority  over  execu- 
llmlt  Senate  on  confL'mat;oris 
abolish,  or  transfer  agenciea  of 


s  plan  for  reorganizlni;  thf  Gov- 
y,  when  a  copy  of  the   bill  em- 
minor  exceptions,  the  measare 
power  over  tiie  whole  execu- 

over  the   Executive   which   are 

to  appropriate  or   to  refuse   ;o 

.piklred  In  the  new  bill      So  sweep- 

ITeaident  that,  although  no  open 

ujiderstood  that  the  most  faithful 

Joint    congressional   committee 

considering    the    meafiure    In 

disquieted  by   some    of    Its 


Joined  in  opposing  these  bills, 
hifh  I  made  at  the  time,  which 
the  Indiana  Third  Congres- 
7,  as  follows: 


convention  to   consider   not   a 

entire    new   constitution   could 

recovery    at    this   time    than    the 

It  means  that  business  manage- 

of  dollars  now    idle  which 

ijieiit  of  our  idle  men.  must  no*- 

unpredictable  legislatHon. 

when    recovery   and   prosperity 

nk  of  anything  so  likely  to  chill 

business      With   the    public   debt. 

y  approaching  tbe  $40,000,000,000 

wuh  uncertainties  oX  Incaicu- 


bllllons 


hcUy 
time 


lable  conseqwnce.     The  defeat  of  this  pr<-posal  by  Congress  Is  a 
necessary  safeguard  against  ihe  pc>st»ibUuy  ul  another  cr^sh 

It  may  be  .said  thar  thf^  Supreme  Court  bill  was  defeated 
in  Julv  1937,  and  thereforr  recovery  should  have  cnmmenced 
at  that  ume.  The  fact  is  that  there  wa.<  a  burst  of  re- 
cover.- foUowmp  the  defeat  p1  the  bill.  But  that  did  not 
settle  the  question.  The  Presid.mt,  on  Septemb*^r  17,  1937. 
made  it  plain  Lhat  his  war  on  the  counts  was  not  over.  He 
said  that  the  Suprf=mr  C^urt  had  no  consUtutional  power 
to  hold  void  acts  of  Congrf-s-s— a  hoary  thtxjry  never  enter- 
tained by  a  single  judge  in  tb'^  ennre  history  of  the  Court. 

Similar  vicw.s  were  exprpts.^^ed  on  thai  same  day,  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  a:iniv>Tsary  of  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  Secretary  Wallace,  Secretary  Ickes.  and  by 
Ambassadc  r  Dodd  to  Ge.-many.  who  had  previously  under- 
taken to  instruct  the  S<nar.e  of  the  United  States  on  its 
duty  from  his  post  in  Berlin 

More  recently  Secretary  Wallace  has  resumed  his  part  In 
the  »-ar  by  saymg  the    struggle  has  been  su.spended"  only. 

In  addiuon.  the  rtM^rganizaiion  bill  was  not  defeated  until 
2  or  3  months  ago,  and  we  are  on  notice  that  it  is  to  be 
revived  next  January  So  the  contmiung  threat  of  ihe.3« 
bills  remains  to  this  date  a.s  a  retarding  influence  on  recoveiy 
and  prospenty. 

A    RED    UGHT 

No  one  can  rf^ad  'he  record  of  these  declining  values, 
lengt.hening  relief  rolls,  increasing  unemployment,  and  the 
spontaneous  and  conUMnporaneou.s  newspaper  comment  with- 
out coming  to  thr'  concIu.Mor;  'hat  the.se  bills  were  a  red  light 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  It  must  be  clear  now  that  although 
many  other  important  factors  influenced  the  final  result, 
these  bills  coincided  with  and  m  large  part  caused  the  begin- 
ning of  the  presonr  d^pres^-ion.  Dollars  went  into  the  storm 
cellar  and  nv^n  went  oa'^k  'o  fhe  relief  lines.  Millions  em- 
ployed then  are  no'  employed  today.  At  the  present  time. 
June  1938.  we  are  producing  only  78  percent  as  many  goods — 
wealth— as  we  did  14  years  ago  1923-25)  when  we  had 
16.000.000  less  people  to  produc<'  t^uods  fur. 

This  15  tht^  bread-and-butter  side  of  constitutional  govern- 
mf'nt.  The  bil!.^  preposfd  to  put  the  courts,  the  executive 
departments,  and  the  independnit  commissions  under  com- 
plete Presidential  control  The  reorcaniza'ion  bill  in  effect 
proposed  to  give  the  President  'he  power  which  the  United 
States  Suprer^.o  Court  said  that  he  did  not  have  in  the  Hum- 
phries ca.-t\  The  total  effect  of  the  two  bilL  was  to  forecast 
a  profound  chang'-  in  our  institutions  an^l  a  shift  to  one-man 
rule  When  they  were  introduced  a  vast  fog  settled  around 
the  chip  of  state.  No  one  could  look  ahead  and  chart  his 
course. 

A  little  lat»'r  Jus^icf'  Bl;ick  ruled  in  a  dissenting  opinion, 
that  no  corporation  had  any  nt.'h",.s  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Tliat  nr  ans  if  more  men  are  added  to 
the  Supreme  Court  who  hold  the  .same  view  with  Justice 
Black  that  Federal  constitutional  government  has  ended  for 
all  business  conducted  und»^r  corporate  form  in  the  United 
States.  Tins,  tn  turn,  means  doubt  and  uncertainty  for  every 
Investor  and  every  wage  earner  whose  job  depends  on  the 
prosperity  and  business  stability  of  the  company  he  worts  for. 

'  W.  HO   WAS  RIGHT? 

In  his  radio  address  of  June  1938.  Pre«tident  Roosevelt 
describing  the  Supreme  Court  bill,  said:  "It  was  a  lost  battle 
that  won  a  war."  It  may  respectfully  be  asked.  "What  war 
did  it  win''"  Did  it  win  the  war  for  recovery  and  prosperity? 
Did  it  give  a  single  man  a  job''  It  is  obvious  that  it  did  not. 
It  was  ill -conceived  reform  at  the  expense  of  recovery  and 
jobs.     It  put  prosperity  in  reverse. 

We  can.  however,  be  grateful  that  President  Roosevelt  does 
not  blame  the  present  d•■pres.^lon  upon  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  he  expresses  complete  satiifaction  with  their  recent 
decisions. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  opposed  the  Supreme  Court  and  re- 
organizaiion  bills  are  to  be  "purged"  from  public  life,  accord- 
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Ing  to  present  plans.  That  is,  they  are  to  be  purged,  provided 
the  people  in  the  districts  and  States  represented  by  these 
men  prefer  continued  uncertainty  and  a  prolongation  of  the 
depression  under  the  threat  that  if  these  men  are  driven 
from  public  life  these  bills  are  to  be  reintroduced. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  record  proves  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  wrong  and  the  men  who  have  been  marked  'or 
political  reprisal  are  right.  I  refer  to  such  men  as  Wheeler. 
Clark.  V.an  Nitvs,  Gillette.  T^-dings.  George,  Smith.  Ad.«iMs, 

MCC.\RRAN,  LONERGAN.  BUHKE,  BORAH,  VaNDENBERG.  JoHNSON  Of 

California,  in  the  Senate,  and  many  others  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

These  men  should  be  reelected  in  order  that  America  and 
American  business  may  look  forward  to  a  continuation  of 
constitutional  government,  and  in  order  that  we  need  not 
depend  on  mortgaging  our  children's  future  income  to  fill 
the  pay  envelopes  of  today. 


Low  Interest  Rates  for  Farmers 


Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  vote 
came  up  on  the  question  of  low  interest  rates  for  farmers  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  tied  up  on  an  important  matter  and 
rushed  over  to  tlie  floor  in  time  to  reach  there  to  vote.  I 
walked  into  the  door  just  as  the  Clerk  was  calling  the  name 
"Robinson. "  To  have  qualified,  I  would  have  had  to  have 
stated  that  I  was  present  and  listening  and  did  not  hear  my 
name  called.  I  could  not  honestly  state  that  because  my 
name  had  been  called  just  a  few  seconds  previously.  They 
were  still  in  the  middle  of  the  roll  call,  but  I  did  not  want 
to  make  a  misstatement.  I  do  want  to  state  that  I  would 
have  voted  to  have  overridden  the  veto.  I  so  voted  on  an- 
other cxjcasion  when  the  matter  came  up.  I  have  for  a  long 
period  of  time  advocated  low  interest  rates.  I  think  one  of 
the  great  problems  which  the  farmer  is  facing  is  that  he  has 
had  to  pay  too  much  for  money  generally.  I  believe  that 
low  interest  rates  by  Federal  lending  agencies  will  assist  in 
getting  low  interest  rates  outside  also.  I  am  glad,  indeed, 
that  tlie  act  t)ecame  a  law. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  KELLY  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  Congress 
draws  to  a  close  it  has  accomplished  and  achieved  more  for 
the  future  good  of  the  country  than  most  sessions  of  Congress 
assembled.  However,  I  wish  to  express  thai  a  serious  sit- 
uation is  rising  in  the  industrial  sections  of  this  country 
among  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  mortgagees. 
There  is  untold  suffering  within  the  midst  of  these  people. 
Hundreds  of  our  best  citizens,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  unable  t/j  keep  up  with  taxes,  interest,  and  principal 
pa>Tnents  on  their  H.  O.  L.  C.  mortgage  loans. 

To  this  group  of  citizens  their  homes  are  most  important, 
and  being  good  Americans,  are  striving  hard  to  save  them. 
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Many  of  these  people  who  entered  into  these  mortgage 
agreements  could  pay  the  obligations  required  at  the  time  the 
contracts  were  agreed  to.  However,  many  of  them  find  them- 
selves out  of  employment.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  income 
has  been  reduced,  and  the  sad  part  of  most  cases  is  that 
they  are  discriminated  against  employment  by  commercial 
ajd  industrial  leaders  on  account  of  age  limits. 

Just  recently  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  the  Honorable  Edward 
J.  Kelly,  appeared  m  Washington,  and  he  and  the  Chicago 
delegation  in  Congress  appeared  at  the  White  House  to  bring 
attention  to  the  President  the  serious  condition  prevailing 
among  these  people.  In  Chicago  alone  the  Corporation  is 
starting  foreclosure  proceedmgs  on  some-odd  thotisands  ol 
pieces  of  property. 

I  realize  while  this  Corporation  has  done  a  remarkable  job 
and  has  saved  millions  of  homes  throughout  the  Nation,  I 
may  state  that  the  largest  percentage  in  foreclosure  will 
show  they  come  from  the  largest  cities  in  the  Nation. 

The  year  ending  1937.  showed  71,733  homes  had  been 
foreclosed,  or  50.000  more  than  a  year  ago. 

While  the  numt)er  of  foreclosures  which  has  taken  place 
may  appear  to  be  large,  the  actual  percentage  of  foreclosed 
loans  is  little  in  excess  of  the  normal  percentage  erf  delin- 
quency among  pri\-ate  lending  agencies,  and  much  less  than 
the  percentage  of  these  agencies  when  there  is  taken  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  all  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans  were  "dis- 
tress loans"  where  the  borrower  was  in  practically  every 
case  totally  delinquent,  with  an  accumulation  of  taxes,  in- 
terest, and  so  forth,  which  made  his  case  hopeless.  Only 
through  the  intervention  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  with  his  mort- 
gage recast  to  include  part  delinquencies  and  taxes  often 
at  a  considerable  scaling  down  in  the  total  of  liens  against 
his  home — the  distressed  home  owner  was  given  a  fresh  start 
and  thus  assisted  in  the  preservation  of  his  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated,  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job,  but  I  think  it  can  still  do  a  better  job  for 
these  distressed  pteople  and  cut  down  the  amount  of  fore- 
closures on  those  trying  to  pay.  by  this  Congress  enacting 
further  legislation. 

I.  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  together  with  a  group  of 
my  colleagues,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  Jointly  intiro- 
duced  a  bill,  providing  for  a  reduction  of  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans  and  obligations  from 
the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  now  being  paid  to  3^  per- 
cent, and  providing  further  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
of  amortization  from  15  to  20  years. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  when  Congress  convenes  again,  I  hope,  by 
further  legislation,  we  can  save  a  great  percentage  of  these 
homes  now  being  foreclosed. 


Comments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OK   XKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    EMANUEL  CEIiER,  OP  NEW  YORK. 
TO  BE  DELIVERED  ON  JUNE  24,  1938 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
address  to  be  delivered  by  me  over  station  WOR,  on  Friday 
evening,  June  24,  1938: 

This  past  week  I  witnessed  an  interesting  academic  procession 
at  Wellesley  College.  I  was  thrilled  as  I  watched  my  own  daugh- 
ter. Jane,  descend  the  green-covered  hill  on  the  campus  leading 
to  Alunma*  Hall  to  receive  her  baccalaureate  degree.  Among  the 
graduates    was   a    Chinese    maiden   who    had.    undoubtedly,    been 
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persuaded   to  adopt   Wpllesley   as 
most  distinguished  alumna.  Mme 
Preatdent  and  its  military  gene 

Aji  I  contemplated   the  beautirul 
tta  utt«r  peace   and  serenity,   my 
the    land    of    Mme     Chiang    Kal 
■ubjectetl  to  the  torture  and 
Japan  -  plaru^s  hovering  overhead 
V/el.ealey  and  the  harmleas 
dcing  no  worse  than  Its  willful 
and  tenure  of  the  innocent  In 
dispatches  from   the  Far   East 
primitive   violence  and  cruelty 
of  open  and  defer»ele«a  towns 
matmir^  thousands  and  thousan^ 
dren    ui    indeed   ■   terrifying    decl 
Such  Inhumanity  brands  Japan 
accursed  of  nations 

Reprints  of  a  letter  from  Mm« 
an     American    friend,    were 
Wellesley      It   told   of   the  ex 
and  the  foulness  of  the  Japanese 
•I  have  started  to  take  care  of 
thousands  of  «-bom  have  lost  their 
suit  of  the  panic  which  bombing 
are  trying  to  taJie  care  of  20.000 
a-s  iT.iich  money  as  we  can  in  Ch 
these  children.     We  are  dlstrtbutl 
and  we  are  erecting  Institutions 
We  estimate   that   United  States 
for  1  year      So  far  we  are  meeting 
of  the  world  ■" 

I  do  hope  my  radio  listeners,  by 
tect  these  Innocent  ones.     I  ask 
a^  ay  some  of  the  American  guUt. 
aided  the  Japanese  war  machine 
less  than  54  S  percent  of  the  war 
invasion  of  China      For  example 
April  alone  •1.000.000  worth  of 
In  addition,  there  have  been 
iron.  oil.  copper,  machinery,  etc 
petroleum  exports  and  40  pereer^t 
J II  pan     The  American  airplanes 
be  flown  with  American  gasoline, 
guiltless     The  least  we  can  do  to 
contribute    to   alleviate   suffering 
pain  to  the  many  thousanda  of 
Now  let  us  turn  the  pages  of 
what  Is  happening  In  Oermany 

The  offenst-8  against 
snd  Justice  committed  by  the 
Among  ihe««  violations,  one  of 
sble  is  repudiation  of  the  so-calle< 
war   yesrs  of  famine.   America. 
•34.000000  worth  of  flour  on 
Ooerlng.  and  their  gang  are  no 
dsbt  for  food.     Such  repudUtloii 
dastardly  bnutenneM      It  Is  part 
of  mpiru  that  is  guilty  of  NaJtl  fou 
Caihoilca      In  addition.  taOOOO 
are  stlU  outataudlng  and  are  held 
informed  Berlin  that  It  found  iti 
tlcal  measure    of  reco(tr.lamg 
(>ected  the  0«rman  aulhoritlcs 
the    means    and    machinery    of 
service  on  the  Austria  debt. 

Now.    HlUer.   owner   of    Auslrl 
dhsll  be  the  reme<ly^     Of  course 
are  vain      They  are  like  endeavor  I 
DriwTic  nieasures  niay  be  needed 
c\-tnf\.«~ailon  of  Oeman  property 
description  for  the  bencQt  of 
claims 

Meanwhile,  the  boycott  of 
unabated.     Prom  ail  over  the 
Na.'i    altitude      The   recent 
flung  attempts  to  corrupt  A 
veals  the  utter  cynicism  with 
nation.     In  view  of   th«  Nazi  a 
Koodnesa  we  refused  to  sell  thei^ 
The    Congressmen    often 
House    and    dlacuaa    everything 
Atlanuc  to  the  Pacific.     Thus 
can  public  opinion.     Bach 
community.     It   1«   the   nearest 
news  post.     Here  is  a  sort  of 
from    all    over — the    •"n"    of 
north.  "9"  th«  east,  "w"  the 
govemm«nt,    weighed    In    this 
found  guilty  by  all,  and  the 
be  punlahed. 

Time   doea  not   permit  of 
hamm«r  for  you  a   few  sparks 
congressional  experience. 

During  this  past  semion  of  C(i 
approprl*(«<l  for  relief.     There 
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"spend-lend"  bin.  which  Included  $1  425  000  000  for  relief  and  work 
relief,  $965,000,000  for  public  work.s.  •300.000,000  for  public  low- 
cost  housing.  $212  000,000  for  parity-price  benefits  to  farmers, 
$100,000,000    for   rural    electnScatlon. 

Prom  manv  persons  I  hear  trenchant  criticism  as  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  debt  The  criticism,  of  course,  usually  comes  from 
those  who  are  comfortable  and  who  have  sufficient  wordly  goods 
and  who  arc  well-nouri.shfd  and  well -clothed,  I  remind  them  of 
the  one-third  of  the  Nation  who  are  not  so  happily  situated.  I 
am  somewhat  weary  of  hoaring  this  criticism  aa  to  the  vast 
extent  of  our  debt,  a  debt,  by  the  way,  which  Is  not  nearly  aa 
great  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  whcse  assets  are  far  less  than 
ours.  The  English  per  capita  debt  ■.■^  far  in  excess  of  our  own.  and 
one  finds  the  sarr.e  situation  in  France  These  critics  also  for- 
get that,  through  the  W  P  A  and  the  P  W  A.,  for  example,  we 
are  creating  and  buiidm*^  capital  assets  for  the  Nation.  This 
money  is  not  wa.sted  Wi'h  the  spending  of  this  money,  com- 
monlv  called  "pump  prlminc  "  unrio'ibtedly  unemployment  will 
be  reduced  and  purchasing  power  will  he  restored.  This  vast  ex- 
penditure of  money,  as  soon  as  it  percolates  through  the  pockets 
of  the  unemployed,  i.s  bound  to  five  ^rtat  impetus  to  business  and 
start  'he  wheel?  -T  .ndus'ry  moving  again  The  best  barometer  of 
this  Is  Wa!!  Strret  In  the  last  few  d^ys  stocks  have  generally 
advanced  from  6  to  7  points  The  traders  there  are  shrewd  enough 
to  rouiize  the  beneficial  effects  ufX)n  business  of  this  spending. 
These  e^ectja  may  not  be  distinctly  dl.scernlble  until  the  fall,  but, 
neverthele.s5,   this   spciidir.i;  should  do   the   trick. 

During  its  exLstence  P  W  .\,  has  con.strticted  enough  roads  and 
streets,  hospitals,  schools,  p\iblic  buildings,  power  plants,  bridges, 
sewage  and  water  systen.s  and  other  public  utilities,  not  only  to 
ecruD  a  great  citv  like  Ne'v  York  or  Chicago,  but  even  a  small 
natioTi      "Tlius  great  capital    issets  were  added  to  the  Nation. 

AllDtmpnts  ha-f  hcen  made  for  7,454  educational  buildings,  per- 
mitting almist  40  CK>j  additiotuii  classrooms  and  over  a  million  and 
rn.'-hal!  additlcn.'Xl  seats  for  that  many  students  Allotments  have 
been  made  for  4 '7  pr.Ject.s  for  Iso.spit.il.s  and  Institutions.  More 
than  1  0<X)  =cw-r  system^  h,iv<'  \wn  built  1783  water  systems.  26 
garbage  and  rubbi.>*h  d..>tx>>al  pl.mt,'?,  23  gas  plants,  and  148  non- 
wator  power  electric  p<  wer  project.^  About  106  airports  have  been 
completed  in  addition  to  wharves  piers,  docks,  thousands  of  miles  of 
roads  and  streets  There  have  be<  n  ri 'Veloped  51  lew-rent  hou.slng 
and  slum-cl'^arance  projects  ocHtterfd  all  thnnigh  th=>  country.  De- 
cent homes  have  bten  pr'-v.ded  for  2.1000  families  in  the  low-Income 
class,  Hfrectun:  no  Oio  o.e.-s.  :.>  Thcri'  has  been  lent  $200,000,000 
t<i  32  railroads  for  'he  pur  ha^e  of  hlgh-,speed  trains,  steel  rails, 
electrification,  and  rolling  stork. 

The  American  variety  c^f  complaint  is  no  whit  different  than  that 
of  the  .so-call(x!  W!-.iItl;y  British  con.s<  rvatives  who  complain  of  the 
mounting  Briti.sh  deh*  I  'A-indpr  hicv  many  Americans  who  com- 
plain :\nd  who  arc  con-.fort.ibU'  would  follow  the  example  of  Stanley 
Baldwin,  who  shortly  .if'pr  the  war  wrtite  an  anonymous  letter  to 
the  London  Times  wherein  he  stated  his  belief  that  the  Br.tish 
national  debt  uas  tx;  high  md  that  therefore  he  would  willingly 
present  to  the  gc.vei  nnuT.*  one-fifth  of  his  fortune  in  order  to  ease 
the  pre.ssure  nf  ih  it  burdrn  f  debt  up<jn  the  nation.  1  quote  from 
aa  issue  of  Harpers  M  irlily  wherein  the  beginning  cl  Baldwlii'a 
letter  i.s  given  It  .-ieenis  to  str.ke  a  note  which  one  often  hears  in 
conversations  of  well-to-do  Americans,  "It  Is  so  easy,"  he  wrote, 
referring  !iot  only  to  inriividual.s  but  to  grvernments.  "to  live  on 
borrowe<l  money:  so  difflcult  to  realize  tliat  you  are  doljig  so,"  But 
he  I  lUimied  l-.is  arg  iments  with  words  which  one  hear,s  less  often; 
Tliev  the  woalthv  c!.i^se«  i  kn  w  the  dinger  of  the  present  debt; 
thev  know  the  wei^.hi  ,_,t  it  m  veurs  t..  come  They  know  the  pruc- 
ticv;  d.91ev:lMes  .  .f  a  u:.lvers;il  -,'.i!',;iorv  (MpMal  levy  Lt<t  them  im- 
po-'.e  up.n  themju'lvivs   r>acl;  ;\s  lie  i.s  able   n  voluntary  levy  " 

Ihf  d  b*    be   It    reme;nt)er'd    w;\s  not   the  creation   of   Baldwin's 
p.uiv  nor  the  rut«ro*t.h  of   u.ythmg  tliat  h'  had  personally  advo- 
cated   but,  quite  reg;irtllrs.«,  lie  felt  a  responsibility  that  he  could 
not   deny      Nor   was   thi*   letter    I   -say  to  the  cynical,  n  gs^sturo  to 
gam  inimtHli.»te  g  od  nmII     r  poiiM.il  esteem  for  Baldwin,  becatiso 
til  '  .deiitity  cf  tiie  au'.'K  r     I   ti>.e  letter  to  the  Times  was  not  dis- 
anorrd  fi>r  some  ve-\r-s     I  nwnt  with   -h  irp  interest  slmllnr  anony- 
mous ofTers   to   r-d'ice   tlie   national  debt   from  -some  of  the  more 
.    caustic  American  critics  cf  what  wo  are  doing  in  Washington 
1        I  am  nor   for  unlimivd  spending,  but  something  must  be  done 
I    to  ftK-iuage  the  sutTering  ,it,d  dreadful  unemplcvment  and  economic 
dlspl  icement     This  is  no  time  for  kicking  and  caviling.    This  is  the 
time  tor  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 


iVIi.sleading  I'ropaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKl'RESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  dcoislative  day  nf  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr    KELLY  of  Ilhnois.     Mr.  Speaker.  I,  like  many  Mem- 
i  l^ers  of  tiiu  Cciigress,  received  mure  Ihan  my  share  of  letters 
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from  people  In  all  walks  of  life,  stating  unless  I  voted  against 
this  measure  or  that  measure,  whatever  may  be  pending 
before  the  House,  it  would  mean  my  defeat.  A  great  num- 
ber of  these  letters  may  be  sent  me  by  people  who  have 
been  alarmed  and  scared  by  vilifying  propaganda,  but  who 
know  nothing  about  the  legislation  pending.  Another  class 
are  those  who  are  employed  in  cc»-porations  that  are  com- 
pelled to  sign  their  names  to  form  letters  which  express  in 
thought  that  of  their  employer,  and  not  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
propaganda,  an  open  letter  directed  to  an  editor  of  a  com- 
munity newspaper  in  my  district,  that  brings  these  facts  to 
light  of  those  seeking,  not  only  to  mislead  the  people,  but 
who  do  not  construe  in  fairness  to  this  administration  the 
facts  as  they  are.    Tliis  letter  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  citizens  of  the  nineteenth  ward: 
During  the  debates  in  Congress  concerning  the  Supreme  Court 

packing  bill  our  nineteenth  ward  Republican  organization  circu- 
lated handbills  throughout  the  ward,  calling  the  attention  of  our 
cltlaens  to  the  dangerous  character  of  that  legislation,  and  request- 
ing that  they  write  their  Representatives  In  Congress  urging  that 
they  oppose  all  such  legislation. 

Although  our  combined  efTorts  were  unavailing  tn  obtaining 
the  cooperation  of  the  Representative  In  Congress  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  a  Democrat,  the  general  weight  of  public 
opinion  was  BtifBcient  to  catise  Representatives  In  Congress  from 
other  districts  to  defeat  that  legislation  and  thus  preserve  our 
form  of  Government.  Today  our  American  form  of  Government 
is  again  threatened.  This  newest  attempt  to  place  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  has  taken  the  form  of  the  reorgan- 
ization bill  now  pending  before  Congress.  The  Senate  passed 
the  reorganization  bill.  Senator  WaLSH.  In  debate,  states  that 
the  transfer  of  Congressional  powers,  as  provided  In  this  bill,  to 
the  hands  of  the  President  parallels  events  that  have  led  elsewhere 
to  the  overthrow  of  democracy. 

This  legislation  is  even  more  dangerous  to  our  American  form 
of  Government  than  the  Supreme  Court  bill.  It  now  goes  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  action,  and  we  urge  all  of  our  clti- 
sens  to  Join  lis  In  combating  this  evil. 

Write  your  Representative  In  Congress  demanding  that  he  recog- 
nize his  oath  of  office  to  protect  our  American  form  of  Govern- 
ment by  opposing  all  such  legislation,  which  emanates  from  doc- 
trines foreign  to  our  American  Weals.  Tou  owe  to  yourself,  your 
chlldi-en,  and  your  country  your  active  participation  In  this  light 
to  preserve  America. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBKRT   C.    ROHN, 

Republican  Committeeman,  nineteenth  Word. 

April  8,  1938. 

Mr  WESt-rr  A.  Volp, 

Editor  and  Manager.  Svtntrban  Star,  Chicago,  111. 

My  DiukR  Mr.  Volp  :  An  open  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Robert  C, 
Rohn.  Republican  committeeman  of  the  nineteenth  ward,  has  Just 
reached  me  by  one  of  your  subscribers.  This  good  cltlaen.  through 
his  thought  of  fairness,  sent  me  your  paper,  dated  March  31,  1988. 
knowing  probably  that  I  do  not  receive  your  paper  and  naturally  I 
would  not  know  anything  about  this  open  letter,  directed  to  you  but 
Indirectly  directed  at  me,  referring  to  the  reorganization  hill  now 
pending  before  Congress.  Before  going  Into  the  discussion  of  the 
reorpRnlBatlon  bill  I  wish  to  answer  his  charge,  in  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Court  bill,  in  which  he  sUtes.  "Although  our  combined 
efforts  were  unavailing  In  obtalninj  the  cooperation  of  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Third  Congressional  District,  a 
Democrat,  the  general  weight  of  public  opinion  was  sufflclent  to 
cause  RepreaenUtlves  from  other  distrlcU  to  defeat  that  legislation 
and  thus  preserve  our  form  of  government."  To  this  charge  I 
answer  I  ne-er  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rohn  regardli^g  this 
matter  I  have  received  many  letters  from  people  In  hla  ward 
regarding  the  court  bill,  and  if  I  were  to  answer  every  letter  received 
it  would  take  me  24  houi-s  a  day  to  confine  my  work  to  answering 
mall;  this,  of  course.  Is  Impossible,  together  with  committee  work 
and  attending  the  sessions  of  Congress,  I  hope  Bob  Rohn  wants  to 
be  fair,  and  if  he  wants  to  be  fair,  he  at  least  should  hove  sent  me 
a  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  he  wrote  the  open  letter  to  you  that  I 
may  be  able  to  answer  same.  However,  knowing  Mr  Rohn,  and 
knowing  him  at  one  time  as  being  a  Democrat,  when  he  had 
ambitions  to  become  an  alderman  not  so  long  ago,  one  must  confine 
his  thoughts  to  his  fairness. 

He  proves  beyond  all  question  of  doubt  his  lack  of  knowledge  In 
legislative  matters  coming  before  Congress  or  those  that  have  passed 
Congress  or  were  considered  before  Congress  either  in  committee  or 
before  the  House  for  consideration.  He  probably  would  know  that 
the  Court  bill  was  defeated  in  the  United  States  Senate;  It  never 
reached  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvea;  therefore,  the  House  never 
had  it  for  consideration. 

If  Mr.  Rohn  would  read  the  history  of  our  Nation  he  would 
know  that  other  great  Presidents  had  trouble  with  the  coiirts. 
not  that  the  courts  wished  to  dictate  the  policies  over  legislation 
but  through  interpretation  of  the  language  of  legislation,  they  set 
themselves  up  as  dictators  of  our  American  form  of  government. 


TTnfortunately  there  Is  a  growing  chorus  of  voices  seeking  to 
mislead  the  people  into  assuming  that  even  the  suggestion  of  a 
possible  broadening  of  the  PfMleral  Government's  jxswer  through 
amendment  to  deal  with  matters  of  Interrelated  national  economic 
problems  is  in  itself  contrary  to  constitutional  doctrine.  I  recall 
within  my  own  lifetime  the  barrage  of  criticism  iieaped  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  interested  as  I  am  regardlrig  these 
acts,  have  read  the  vicious  articles  by  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  same  attacks  made  against  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Tiie  Litefstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Act  became  a  law,  as  you  know,  in  1887,  exactly  100  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Comtltutlon.  Ttke  critics  of  that  day 
pointed  out  the  striking  coincidence  that  such  an  act  should  be 
passed  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  lamented  the  passage  of  the  act  as  an  unoonstitu- 
tional  Invasion  of  private  rights  by  the  Federal  Ooverr.ment. 
Later  and  in  our  own  day  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  becanM 
the  target  of  much  similar  critical  abuse.  At  the  time  of  passage 
both  of  these  acts  were  labeled  by  oltlcs  as  violent  reform  meas- 
ures, marking  the  usurpation  of  traditional  private  rlghu  by  the 
Federal  Govertmient.  Recourse  to  criticism  on  tlw  grouiKls  of 
imconstitutionsllty,  either  In  spirit  or  fact,  was  the  chief  weapon 
of  reliance  used  by  the  objectors.  Today  ve  are  knowing  pre- 
cisely the  same  experience. 

Opposition  disagreement  with  the  Roosevelt  prognun  is  natural 
and  to  t>e  expected  under  our  two-party  system  of  Government, 
Intelligent,  forthright  criticism  Is  a  necessary  protective  factor 
In  our  democratic  procedure.  But  true  party  resjxinsiblllty  Is 
evaded  when  opposition  seeks  the  cloak  of  unconstitutional 
charges  as  the  chief  ground  of  generallBed  criticism.  Tiiis  mettiod 
of  approach  has  recently  been  pursued  so  vigorously  that  the 
opposition  Is  seeking  to  discredit  the  Democratic  Party  as  having 
a  heritage  of  unconstitutional  inclinations  and  practloee.  Critics 
are  making  these  imputations  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  thiis  leaving  no  alternative  but  to  tinswer  such  charges 
frankly  and  directly  for  the  information  of  the  American  people 
and  especially  the  people  who  have  placed  themselves  under  the 
guiding  hands  of  Mr.  Rohn. 

Now,  what  does  the  record  show?  During  the  149  years  of  our 
national  life,  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  68  acts  of  Con- 
press  unconstitutional.  Bearing  in  mind  the  current  criticisms 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  running  true  to  form  in  passing 
unconstitutional  acts,  let  me  see  how  many  of  these  uncoiistltu- 
tlonal  acts  were  passed  by  Democratic  Congresses,  under  Demo- 
cratic Presidents.  Of  these  68  acts,  only  21,  or  less  than  30  per- 
cent, were  passed  by  Democratic  Congresses,  while  Republican 
Congresses  pa.ssed  42  unconstitutional  acts,  or  around  63  percent. 
Four  of  the  other  unconstitutional  acts  were  passed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic House  and  a  Republican  Senate,  and  one  by  the  first  Con- 
gress assembled,  which  was  a  nonpartisan  body.  During  the 
Presidency  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  Republican  Congresses  passed 
seven  acts  that  were  later  declared  unconstitutional.  As  you 
know,  it  was  an  act  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  caused  the 
Civil  War,  but  the  Civil  Wax  overruled  the  Court. 

Under  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Republican  Congresses  passed  six 
acts  that  were  later  declared  unconistltutlonal,  During  President 
Grant's  two  terms,  10  acts  were  passed  which  were  later  rtiled 
unconstitutional,  or  one-half  as  many  unoonsututiocal  acts  as 
Democratic  Congresses  have  passed  In  the  entire  history  cf  tht 
Nation.  I  am  not  citing  these  comparative  facts  as  a  criticism. 
but  chiefly  as  an  answer  to  those  po-evalent  allegations  that  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  sponsoring  and  passing  unconstitutional 
irglslation. 

Lincoln,  at  the  time  of  giving  his  flrst  Inaugural  address,  faced 
an  acute  domestic  emergency  Just  as  Roosevelt  did  In  1933.  In 
his  address,  Lincoln  dealt  frankly  with  several  aspects  of  con- 
stitutional questions,  making  this  trenchant  observation: 

"The  candid  cltlaen  muat  confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
emment  upon  the  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people  ll 
to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Instant  they  arc  made  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their 
own  rulers,  knowing  to  that  extent  they  have  practically  resigned 
their  Government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal." 

Lincoln,  before  grappling  with  the  problems  which  confronted 
hSm.  frankly  stated  the  principles  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  should 
pass  adversely  upon  vital  policies  .iiTectlng  the  whole  people,  and 
that  If  such  action  should  be  regarded  as  Irrevocably  fixed,  the 
people  would  cease  to  be  their  own  rulers.  Lincoln's  methods  and 
principles  have  been  passed  upon  with  afllrmatlon  and  acclamation 
by  patriotic  American  Judgment,  Why  Is  It,  then,  we  may  ask. 
that  comparable  but  less  drastic  procedure  on  the  part  of  President 
Roosevelt  should  be  criticised  as  unconstitutional  or  un-American 
or  wanting  to  become  a  dictator  In  anyway? 

Those  who  pour  forth  these  vlclotis  tons  of  propaganda  trying 
to  mislead  the  American  people  by  saying  that  Roosevelt  is  seeking 
dictatorial  power  to  destroy  the  American  form  of  government  are 
only  reanimating  the  practices  and  name  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
referred  to  In  ik>  unoertaln  teiins  by  his  critics  as  anarchist  in 
a  desperately  hopeful  attempt  to  infer  that  Lincoln's  record  (rom 
a  constitutional  viewpoint  stands  In  contrast  to  that  of  Roosevelt, 
Lest  we  forget,  Mr.  Rohn,  Lincoln  averted  absolute  internal  chaos 
through  ultimate  victory  over  the  destructlveness  of  h  civil  war; 
Roosevelt  averted  absolute  internal  chaos  through  victory  over  the 
Insidious  foroes  of  America's  most  tragic  depression. 

And  the  reorganization  bill  now  before  the  House  Is  not  going 
to  destroy  our  constitutional  form  of  government  at  all.    In  fact, 
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('aWln  Ccxilldfre  r^comni^nrtpd  It 
liad  before  CtmRTrs*    virtually  gave 
now  pendlnR  bctorr  u«.  which  doea 
the  Premdeni  than  he  haj  now.     I 
tiie    cxpTutivf    brmnch    of    the 
power  from  Roosevelt  thtu  any 
ilocaevrlt. 

I    certainly    would    never   think 
uoiild  aodicate  the  power  Invested 
i.ve   brunch  of  our  Ooveminent 
«  k)Vfriiment;   all  you  have  to  do. 
lirm  plank  of  reor^anlKatlon  and 
vira-plng   of   many   department*   th 
l.c&ily  duplicating  one  another 
])ayera  would  be  the  recipients  of 
u'bat  legislation  ts  pending  before 
old  cry  la  going  to  go  up  by 
destroy   Roosevelt   and   that   ts  the 
«-ould    go    Into    detail    In    these 
limearers  of  propaganda   are,  the 
^vhere  they  collect  It  from,  and  for 
the  Oovemment  ItaeU.     These 
ley.   who  was  tried  and  coDvlcted 
information  to  the  enemy  during 
])rotecting  alien  property  during 
Jienltentlary  and  pardoned  by  ICr 
i)ecame  Prtsldent  of  the  United 
vtduals  who  built  themselves  an 
M\e>   weaknesses   of   iDdttstrlal 
i«>eklng  to  receive  compensation  foi 
iJie  elements  of  government  ItaeU 
(if  the  nineteenth  ward.  Democrats 
vlclotis  propaganda  has  no  place 
(•rnment,   and   I   am  sorry  to  see 
i-ead  in  print.    It  ts  Impossible  for 
i:f  thta  matter. 

My  only  hops  Is  that  Mr.  Volp. 
iin  open   letter   to  me.   will  conatnle 
and  In   fairness  to  me  publish   thlf 
lite  people  of  the  nineteenth  ward 
aincerely. 


iden'  Hoover,  In  the  bill  he 

him  more  power  than  the  one 

not  srrant  any  more  power  to 

fact.  It  lessens  the  power  In 

and   takes    away    more 

Prudent  had  prior  to  President 


3f   supporting    legislation    that 
by  the  p>eople   to  the  leglsla- 
the  executive   branch   of  the 
Is  refer  to  your  own  plat- 
:  ou  will  agree  with  me  the  re- 
kt   overlap   one   another,   prac* 
be  remedied  where  the  tax- 
reorganization;    It  matters  not 
this  administration,  the  same 
forces  of  propagandists  to 
only   answer.     I   only   wish    I 
to   who   the    actual 
4mount   of   money   they   spend, 
the  aole  purpose  of  destroying 
such  as  Kdward  Rum- 
>y  this  Oovemment  for  giving 
the  war.  and  at  the  same  time 
war,  was  sent  to  the  Pederal 
Talvtn  Coolldge,  who  afterward 
This  Is  the  type  of  Indl- 
I  organization   that   preyed   upon 
and    bankers    In    America. 
the  sole  purpose  of  destroying 
I  say  to  you  and  the  people 
J  Republicans  alike,  that  this 
the  American   form   of   gov- 
>eople  follow   that   which   they 
US  to  go  Into  the  detail  phases 
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s  a  newspaperman,  who   has 
his  thought   in   this   matter 
letter  in  answer   to  his   that 
nay  sse  It. 

Bdwau)  a.  Ksllt,  M.  0. 


Only  One  Bad  Law  Repealed 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
ThUTiday,  June  18  (legiilative  ddy 


Mr.  BARTON.    Mr.  Speaker, 
hu  been  repealed  by  this  weasiox 
l>*rt  of  the  tax  law.    Yet  the  beneflts 
llkelj  to  outweigh  the  good  results 
of  the  session.    Every  new  law  Is 
Is  a  foregone  success.    The  hlstoHan 
cUstlncUon  In  his  History  of  Civilization 
had  come  not  so  much  from  the 
by  the  repeal  of  earUer  laws, 
calling: 


Tlxere  Is  another  circumstance 
^rrltcrs  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of 
naked  by  European  governments 
^rhlcb  has  been  effected  has 
new.  but  in  undoing  something  old 
inade  to  legislation  have  been 
Utglslation.  and  the  best  laws  whlc^ 
moae  by  which  some  former  laws 


to 
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But  how  much  harder  it  is 
fnact  a  thousand  new  ones. 
Iiave  seen  a  hundred  laws  sweep 
dinnertime  and  11  p.  m.    Most 
c-ourae.  so-called  private  bills, 
cidered  In  committee,  but  they 
Merrily  they  rolled  along,  while 
^rork  and  worry  of  cumy  weeks. 

I  admit  that  I  had  hoped  for 
members  of  the  majority  in  tas 
Ittd  and  useless  laws.    I  know 
liope.    To  err  la  human,  but  to 
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only  a  part  of  one  bad  law 

of  the  Congress— the  worst 

of  this  one  action  are 

of  all  the  other  activities 

an  experiment:  every  repeal 

Buckle  emphasized  this 

Progress,  he  said, 

enactment  of  new  laws  as 

The  quotation  deserves  re- 


wttthy 


of  the  attention  of  those 

civilization  to  meastires  origl- 

fliis  Is  that  every  great  reform 

not   In   doing  something 

The  most  valuable  additions 

destructive  of  preceding 

have  been  passed  hava  been 

repealed. 


cons  sted 


enaci  ments 


vere 


repeal  one  old  law  than  to 

my  brief  experience  here  I 

through  the  House  between 

them  were  unimportant,  of 

all  had  been  carefully  con- 

new  laws  just  the  same. 

(iur  one  act  of  repeal  was  the 


?  ere 


some  cooperation  from  the 

program  for  getting  rid  of 

now  that  this  was  too  big  a 

admit  error  is  superhumacu 
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■CPRESENTATIVES 
of  Tuetday,  June  14),  1938 


The  President  of  the  United  States,  when  he  was  as  fresh 
and  inexperienced  in  the  P:e.sidoncy  as  I  still  am  in  Con- 
gress, made  this  glowing  promise: 

If  a  fair  admlni.stra'lve  trial  •  •  •  cio^<^  not  produce  the 
hoped-for  restilts  I  shall  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  It  and  advise 
you. 

That  statement  was  made  in  his  first  term;  yet  if  any 
single  error  has  been  frankly  admlUed.  the  news  of  it  has 
failed  to  be  publl.ihed  in  the  New  Yorls  newspapers. 

I  did  not.  of  course,  delude  myself  that  all.  or  even  many, 
of  the  bad  laws  which  I  picked  out  for  attention  would 
promptly  disappear.  But  I  confess  that  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  hope  for  a  little  help.  My  first  target  was  a  part  of  the 
Emergency  Banking  Act  of  1933,  that  bill  which  was  rushed 
through  Congress  under  the  spur  of  fear  and  crisis,  and  not 
oven  read  by  most  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  vote 
for  It.  Surely  this  panic  bill,  giving  the  President  life  and 
death  powers  over  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States, 
ought  now  to  be  repealed.  Either  the  crisis  of  1933  is  over, 
in  which  case  the  Congress  should  take  back  its  delegated 
powers;  or  the  crisis  is  not  over,  in  which  case  Congress 
should  wtJt  no  longer  but  move  to  end  it.  This  seemed  a 
conservative  statement  of  the  case,  but  in  spite  of  persistent 
kicking  on  the  door  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency my  resolution  for  repeal  was  quietly  smothered  to 
death. 

The  worst  of  all  those  laws  which  I  sought  to  repeal  was 
the  GufTey  Coal  Act.  Here  I  might  have  hoped  to  get  some 
help  even  from  the  President ,  He  .siiys  he  is  against  monop- 
olies established  to  gouge  the  consumer.  The  Ouffey  Board 
Is  nothing  more  nor  les,s  ttian  a  monopoly. 

The  act  is  an  unholy  piece  of  price  fl.xing.  directed  spe- 
cifically at  consumers.  Wall  Street  would  be  ashamed  of  It. 
The  international  bankers  and  the  '60  families"  would  have 
the  Attorney  General  on  their  necks  if  they  had  even  thought 
of  It.  Not  only  is  it  a  piece  of  grand  larceny,  so  far  as  the 
consumers  are  concerned,  it  is  respon.slble  for  one  of  the 
most  shamele.'w  exhibitions  of  patronage  Jobbing  the  New 
Deal  has  produced,  In  6  months  of  contact  with  men  of  all 
shades  of  thought  In  Wa.sh:iigtr,n  I  have  never  heard  one 
word  of  praise  for  the  law  treating  this  Iniquitous  Commis- 
sion. Yet  while  nearly  everybody  agrees  that  the  thing  is 
wrong,  nobody  will  help  to  wipe  it  out. 

The  .same  comment  applies  to  other  boards,  bureaus,  and 
commlr^lons  which  have  outlived  their  usefulness  or  never 
had  any.  Thase  employed  by  them  have  acquired  a  vested 
interest;  they  compose  a  pressure  group  existing  to  see  that 
nothing  happens  to  their  Jobs. 

So  It  Is  much  clearer  now  than  6  months  ago  that  the 
road  to  repeal  is  rough  and  rocky.  Yet  there  Is  no  reason 
to  be  discouraged.  From  all  over  the  country  come  letters 
reporting  widespread  interest  in  the  plan  to  clean  up  the 
statute  books.  In  various  State  legislatures  men  are  intro- 
ducing repeal  resolutions.  One  candidate  for  Congress  in  a 
Western  State  announced  publicly  to  his  voters  that  he  would 
support  my  program  if  he  is  elected.  Next  session  there  will 
be  increased  interest  and  more  helpers.  We  shall  start  early 
and  carry  on. 


The  Legislative  Side  of  the  Air  Mail  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OK  m:\v  Y(.i;k 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  last  session  of  Congress 
there  has  been  enacted  a  measure  which  marks  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  development  of  the  Air  Mail  Service.    That 
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measure  Is  known  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  It 
sets  up  a  special  agency  to  handle  all  air-mail  and  air- 
transportation  problems,  to  promote  commercial  aviation, 
and  to  increase  the  safety  of  operation. 

Our  Committee  on  the  Post  OfiBce  and  Post  Roads  has  a 
paternal  feeling  toward  this  industry  of  the  air.  for  we  have 
guided  its  steps  from  its  infancy,  and  we  are  relinquishing 
control  to  this  newly  created  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
because  our  child  has  grown  up  and  its  interests  can  now  be 
better  served  by  turning  it  over  to  an  agency  of  this  kind. 
With  this  transfer  of  jurisdiction,  I  am  going  to  turn  back 
the  pjages  of  history  and  recall  to  you  the  various  legislative 
steps  which  brought  this  industry  of  the  air  into  being  and 
encouraiged  its  growth. 

Prom  the  inauguration  of  scheduled  air-mail  service  on 
May  15,  1918.  until  August  31,  1927.  the  air-mail  service  was 
operated  by  the  Post  OfHce  E)epartment.  at  first  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  War  Department  and  then  later  by  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department  itself.  Funds  were  made  available  by 
Congress  from  time  to  time  for  this  experimental  service, 
and  gradually  the  initial  route  from  New  York  City  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  via  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  became  a  transconti- 
nental route  stretching  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
with  lighted  airways  and  night  flying  a  reality. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  however,  was  merely  pioneer- 
ing the  way  and  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  the  air- 
mail service,  so  that  private  capital  might  eventually  become 
interested  and  take  over  the  work.  On  February  2.  1925. 
the  time  seeming  ripe,  the  first  Commercial  Air  Mail  Act  was 
signed  by  the  President,  and  was  pc^ularly  called  the  Kelly 
bill,  after  Clyde  Kelly,  of  our  committee.  By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, that  measure  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  exactly  21  years  to  the  day  after 
the  epoch-making  first  flight  of  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.  C.  It  provided  for  an  air-mail  postage  rate  of  not 
less  than  10  cents  an  ounce,  and  payment  to  the  contractor 
at  not  to  exceed  four-fifths  of  the  revenues. 

After  a  year's  experience  It  was  found  that  delays  were 
being  caused  by  having  to  scan  each  piece  of  mail  matter  to 
determine  the  revenue.  To  overcome  this  the  act  of  June  3, 
1926— Kelly  bill— was  passed,  providing  payment  to  the  con- 
tractor on  a  poundage  basis  at  not  more  than  $3  per  pound 
for  the  first  thousand  miles. 

By  the  act  of  May  17.  1928— Kelly  bill— the  alr-mall  postage 
rate  was  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  5  cents  an  ounce.  This 
same  act  provided  for  the  Issuance  of  route  certificates,  the 
extension  of  the  contracts  up  to  a  total  maximum  of  10  years, 
and  periodic  adjustment  of  payment  to  the  contractors. 

In  1928  we  reached  out  into  the  foreign  field.  The  Air 
Mail  Act  of  March  8,  1928— the  Kelly  bill— authorized  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  air-mail  service  to  foreign  countries  and  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
10  years  at  fixed  rates  per  pound  or  per  mile,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2  per  mile  in  any  case. 

A  year  later— March  2,  1929,  Kelly  bill— the  foreifm  air- 
mail law  was  amended  so  sis  to  make  it  broader  in  application 
and  to  enable  the  Department  to  extend  the  service. 

Going  back  to  the  domestic  air-mail  service,  on  AprU  29, 
1930.  the  Watres  bill  was  signed.  Up  to  this  time  the  pound- 
age basis  of  payment  had  been  used,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment pasing  the  contractors  only  for  the  amount  of  mail 
actually  carried.  The  law  of  1930  was  a  departure  from  this 
principle  and  set  up  a  space-mileage  basis  of  payment,  the 
maximum  to  be  $1.25  a  mile.  More  important  than  the 
change  in  payment,  however,  was  the  special  provision  in  the 
act  to  encourage  the  carrying  of  passengers  as  well  as  air 
mail,  and  as  a  result  of  this  provision  the  air -mail  carriers 
began  to  branch  out  into  the  p>assenger  business.  Another 
important  feature  of  the  act  was  the  provision  for  the  exten- 
sion or  consolidation  of  routes,  where  needed,  so  as  to  improve 
the  service. 


In  1934  came  charges  of  collusion  and  the  cancelation  of  all 
domestic  air-mail  contracts.  While  we  were  straightening 
out  this  tangle  the  Brunner  bill  was  enacted,  March  27,  1934. 
to  permit  the  Army  to  fly  the  mail. 

Three  months  later  we  had  new  legislation  worked  out 
(McKellar-Black-Mead  bill  of  June  12.  1934)  and  were  ready 
to  begin  all  over  again  by  awarding  new  contracts  to  the 
lowest   responsible  bidders. 

This  act  set  the  postage  rate  on  air  mail  at  6  cents  an 
ounce.  It  provided  for  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  initial 
periods  of  not  exceeding  1  year  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  at  fixed  rates  per  airplane-mile,  with  33  Va  cents  per 
airplane-mile  for  transporting  a  mail  load  not  exceeding  300 
pounds  as  the  maximum.  It  provided  for  the  promotion  of 
safety  in  operation,  for  the  extension  of  routes,  and  the  log- 
ical growth  of  the  Service,  for  the  designation  of  primary 
and  secondary  routes,  for  the  indefinite  extension  of  con- 
tracts which  proved  satisfactory  during  the  initial  period. 
It  prohibited  interlocking  directorates,  unfair  competition, 
mergers,  and  unreasonably  high  salaries  to  officers. 

For  the  first  time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  brought  into  the  picture.  This  act  of  1934  an  powered 
the  Commission  to  fix  and  determine  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  of  compensation  to  the  contractors.  For  the  first  time 
in  aviation  history,  also,  the  air-line  persormel  were  specifi- 
cally covered  by  legislation;  collective  bargaining  was  pro- 
vided for;  fair  wages  and  reasonable  working  hours  were 
prescribed. 

In  addition  the  act  created  an  Aviation  Commission  of  five 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  make  a  study 
and  survey  of  the  whole  aviation  picture  and  to  report  back 
to  Congress  its  recommendations  of  a  broad  policy  covering 
all  phases  of  aviation. 

The  act  also  provided  that  on  and  after  July  1,  1938.  the 
air-mail  service  should  be  placed  on  a  self-supporting  baslf 
and  the  Oovemment  subsidy  be  withdrawn. 

The  Mead  bill  of  August  14,  li)35,  clarified.  Improved,  and 
broadened  the  act  of  1934. 

The  Dimond  bill  of  Augrist  24,  1935,  permitted  star-route 
service  by  airplane. 

Tlie  Mead  bill  of  January  14.  1938.  provided  for  a  furttier 
extension  of  the  alr-mall  map,  Increasing  the  limitations  on 
alr-mall  expansion,  so  that  additional  service  might  be  Insti- 
tuted by  the  Post  Office  Department  as  It  became  warranted 
and  the  money  was  supplied  by  Congress. 

The  Haines  bill  of  April  15,  1938,  permitted  the  further 
expansion  of  the  alr-mall  service.  This  was  popularly  known 
as  the  experimental  alr-mall  bill,  because  It  directed  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  try  out  new  services,  such  as  strato- 
sphere flying,  autoglro  aircraft  shuttle  service  between  out- 
lying airports  and  central  city  areas,  pick-up  and  delivery 
service  by  automatic  device,  and  to  experiment  further  In  the 
field  of  night  and  blind  Iljing,  all  for  the  purpose  of  Improv- 
ing safety,  efficiency,  and  economy  in  alr-mail  transportation, 
collection,  and  delivery.  The  ac:  also  covered  other  matters 
pertaining  to  extensions  at  an.7  point  along  a  route  and 
star-route  air-mail  ser\1ce  over  difficult  terrain. 

This  ends  the  air-mail  legislation  of  our  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee. Prom  now  on  jurisdiction  rests  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority,  a  quasi- Judicial  body  composed  of  five 
members,  which  will  determine  rates,  practices,  and  matters 
of  that  character,  and  from  wliom  all  air  carriers  will  be 
required  to  obtain  certificates  in  order  to  carry  on.  There 
will  be  an  Administrator  to  carry  out  what  might  be  termed 
the  executive  or  administrative  functions  and  to  foster  the 
development  of  air  commerce  and  civil  aeronautics.  Also, 
there  will  be  a  safety  board  of  three  members  to  naake  gen- 
eral investigations  regarding  safety  matters. 

I  believe  that  this  step  in  turning  over  jurisdiction  to  such 
a  body  is  a  commendable  one,  and  that  the  Air  Mail  Service 
which  has  shown  such  phencmienal  growth  in  the  past  20 
years  will  continue  to  prosper  under  the  abk  administration 
of  the  Authority. 
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My  Record  and  the  Work  o 
gress — A  Report  to  the 
District  of  Minnesota 
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EXTENSION  0?  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R]:PRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  da  i  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  193S 

Mr.  BERNARD.     Mr.  Speaker 
tenn  in  Congress  I  make  this 
^.iected  me  to  ofBce. 

In  any  Congress  the  passage 
zrieasxire  reflects  the  will  of  a 
Ideally,  it  reflects  also  the  will  o 
lean  people.    This  is  fund&mentil 
(icratlc  government. 

But  often  It  happens  that  the 
behind  or  deliberately  betrays  the 
))eople.    And  sometimes  powerfpl 
legic  positions,  are  able  to  block 


hfid 


THS  rwoTTM  acamm  nt 
The  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
]>eople.    For  month*  it  tried  to 
iUon  and  by  willful  disobedience, 
nf  the  third  session  the  people 
iruch  unmistakable  terms  that 
It  passed  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
l>rogram.     These  measures  were 
by  the  elections  of  1938.    When 
1o  reelect  President  Roosevelt 
fo  sweat-shop  wages,  child  labor 
iind  they  were  voting  to  continue 
the  needy  and  the  jobless.    Thej 
(lon-Liberty  League  program  of 


A   C08TLT 


the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
Voters  of   the   Eighth 


,  at  the  close  of  my  first 
report  to  the  people  who 

OT  defeat  of  any  legislative 

majority  of  the  Members. 

the  majority  of  the  Amer- 

to  our  conception  of  dem- 

congressional  majority  lags 

majority  of  the  American 

minorities,  holding  stra- 

the  people's  will.  i 

ite   NTHTB    IHIfIKO 


a  clear  mandate  from  the 

^ape  that  mandate  by  eva- 

But  in  the  closing  weeks 

vbiced  their  determination  in 

the  Congress  bowed  at  last. 

and  the  President's  recovery 

made  the  order  of  the  day 

the  American  people  voted 

were  voting  for  an  end 

and  overlong  hours  of  work : 

Federal  responsibility  for 

were  voting  down  the  Lan- 

dxploitation  and  misery. 


tJiey 


IIKLAT 


the  President  in  November, 
of  progressive  Congressmen 


The  business  recession,  which  began  in  the  early  summer 
of  1937  and  grew  steadily  worse,  made  it  more  than  ever 
dear  that  such  legislation  was  r  ecessary.  if  the  people  were 
not  to  bear  ♦he  full  burden  of  h  ird  times  while  big  business 
and  the  monopolies  lived  off  their  fat.  But  the  wage  and 
hour  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate  n  July  1937,  was  smothered 
In  the  House  Rules  Committee  for  the  first  session.  When 
the  special  session  was  called  by 
public  pressure  and  the  efforts 

brought  it  out  by  petition.  Unfortunately  the  people,  and 
Xiartlcularly  labor's  organlzatiorjs,  could  not  agree  on  the 
l:lnd  of  wage  and  hour  legislatii)n  they  wanted.  Reaction- 
8.ries  in  Congress  took  advantage  of  this  disunity  and 
leccmmltted  the  bill  to  the  ^ouse  Labor  Coznmittee  on 
December  17. 

Meanwhile  the  Budget  balancers,  setting  the  fiscal  Budget 
above  human  need,  were  able  to 
I>riatlons  and  reduce  Federal  spending  to  a  point  tragically 
dangerous  to  oiu*  national  econoiiy. 

So  unemployment  increased  fnd  business  grew  steadily 
»;orse.    Workers,  farmers,  and 
v/hile  the  big  monopolies  made 
comic  crisis  they  had  helped 
voxild  not  allow  the  Government 


he  middle  classes  suffered 
wlitical  capital  cf  the  eco- 
xi  create   and   which   they 
to  alleviate. 


In  the  face  of  growing  misery 
their  imity.    On  the  issues  of 
b^glslation  they  could  not  be 
te^rically    shouting    "dictatorship 
CJszn."    The  peoide  knew  what 
far  it  with  one  mighty  voice. 

The  wage  and  hour  bill  and 
gr-am  were  passed. 


AID  DBAW 

md  want,  the  people  forged 

wo  "k  relief  and  wage  and  hour 

conftised  by  their  enemies  hys- 

"bankruptcy."    "commu- 

Ijhey  wanted  and  they  asked 


tie  President's  recovery  pro- 


On  many  issues,  likp  farm  aid.  low-cost  Federal  housing, 
taxation,  food  and  drug  protection,  monopoly  control,  rail- 
road reorganization,  and  so  on,  the  Congress  compromised  or 
postpone:'d  action.  New  advances  were  made  in  principle, 
but  they  were  not  sufficiently  implemented  by  funds  or 
stopped  far  short  of  what  was  required. 

Twice  the  President  went  down  to  defeat  in  Congress — on 
the  matter  of  Supreme  Court  reform  and  on  Government 
reorganization.  But  they  were  pyrrhic  victories  for  reaction. 
The  Court  has  been  reformrd,  net  by  the  Congress  nor  by  its 
own  conscience  but  by  a  healthy  fear  of  the  popular  wrath. 
President  Roosevtlt  called  this  ■the  lost  battle  that  won  the 
war." 

And  time  and  sober  reflecUon  have  dispelled  the  fog  of 
nonsense  with  which  the  reorganization  bill's  simple  purpose 
was  obscured.  The  Amrrican  people  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  so-called  dictator  bill  was  notiilng  more  sinister 
than  a  long-postponed  overhauling  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, the  kind  of  renovation  and  modernization  that 
every  businessman  recognizes  as  plain  common  sense. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  the  American  people  can 
chalk  up  one  other  victory  for  progress,  though  this  issue 
never  came  to  a  vote.  They  successfully  defended  the  Wag- 
ner Act  from  the  open-shoppjers  who  sought  to  turn  it  from 
a  Magna  Carta  for  free  trade  unions  into  an  instrument  for 
their  destruction. 

THE     ENT:MrF.S    AND    THETR    TACTICS 

Twice  the  peoples  will  was  thwarted,  and  by  methods  in 
them.selves  worth  commenting  on.  The  House  passed  the 
antilynch  bill.     The  Senate  filibustered  it  to  death. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  the  Senate  passed 
the  amendments  to  the  WaLsh-Healey  Act  which  would  force 
employers  under  contract  to  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to 
comply  with  the  Wagner  Act.  This  bill  was  not  voted  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  never  came  up  for  a  vote 
because  it  had  no  chance  of  pa.<sing?  No.  Simply  because 
its  passage  by  a  big  majority  was  assured.  The  powerful 
autocratic  minority  m  the  Rules  Committee  vetoed  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  of  the  majority  of 
their  Representatives  in  the  House. 

What  forces  in  Congress  pushed  forward  the  New  Deal 
program,  the  program  for  which  the  people  had  voted  m 
1936'  Who  were  the  enemies  of  this  program,  who  defied 
and  defeated  the  mcmdate  of  the  electorate? 

In  a  Congress  overwhelmingly  Democratic  it  is  clear  that 
the  division  was  not  made  on  party  lines.  It  was  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  m  the  Rules  Commiitee  which  pigeonholed 
the  wage  and  hour  bill  and  the  Walsh-Healey  amendments. 
It  was  an  unholy  allianre  of  Democrat's  and  Republicans,  in 
which  the  Democrat.-^  d:d  the  talking  for  their  silent  partners 
in  crime,  which  defeated  the  Court  bill.  In  the  Senate.  Demo- 
crats from  the  Sou-h  pulled  ticht  the  noose  of  oratory-  with 
which  the  antilynch  bill  was  lynched.  And  in  the  House. 
Democrats,  together  with  .some  Wi-sconsin  Progressives  and 
some  Minnesota  Farmer-Labonte.s,  were  responsible  for  re- 
committmg  the  reorganiziition  bill. 

PROCRESSIVE   TEAMWORK 

Progressives  as  well  as  reactionaries  clasped  hands  across 
party  and  sectional  lines.  The  progressive- liberal  bloc,  under 
the  leadership  of  southern  Democrat  Maury  Maverick,  In- 
cluded New  Deal  Democrats.  Farmer-Laborites,  and  Wiscon- 
sin Progressives.  It  brought  together  th(^e  supporters  of  the 
President,  and  organized  them  as  a  sort  of  shock  troop  for 
progress.  Most  of  the  time  the  progre.'^.sive-liberal  bloc  worked 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House.  Often,  as  in  aiikmg  for  increases  for  relief  beyond 
administration  recommendations,  it  emphasized  the  inade- 
quacy of  admmistration  proposals  and  struck  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  enemy. 

SPF.AKING    MORI   PERSONALXT 

I  have  given  this  somewhat  general  picture  of  the  work 

of  the  Congress,  and  now  you  n;ay  wonder  what  your  Con- 
gressman wa3  doing  with  himseii'  and  where  he  stood. 
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Most  Important,  in  my  own  estimation,  is  my  work  as  a 
private  in  the  ranks  of  the  progressive-liberal  bloc.  Long 
ago,  upon  the  iron  range,  I  learned  the  importance  of  or- 
ganization and  teamwork.  So  I  did  not  try  to  go  it  alone 
in  Congress,  but  to  work  with  every  group  whose  objectives 
were  yours,  and  my  own.  In  addition  to  the  progressive- 
liberal  bloc,  this  included  the  bloc  led  by  Congressman 
Rankin  against  the  utility  monopoly  and  for  cheap  pubUc 
power,  and  the  nonpartisan  committee  for  the  wage  and 
hour  bill,  led  by  Congressman  Healet. 

rOR    THX    EIGHTH    DISTRICT 

A  United  States  Congressman  is  sworn  to  represent  truly 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  he  must  not  there- 
fore fail  in  his  duty  to  the  people  of  his  own  district,  nor 
neglect  their  community  needs. 

I  beheve  that  the  needs  of  my  district  are  Identical  with 
those  of  most  Americans,  and  that  I  served  the  Eighth 
District  well  by  voting  for  the  New  Deal  measures  of  relief, 
recovery,  and  reform. 

In  addition,  I  Introduced  In  Congress  the  following  bills 
which  pertain  directly  to  the  Eighth  District  and  its  needs: 

First.  A  bill  to  construct  a  public  bridge  between  Duluth 
and  Superior.  Passed  by  both  House  and  Senate,  this  bill 
will  permit  the  people  of  Duluth  and  surrounding  towns  to 
cross  the  St.  Louis  River  over  a  fine,  safe,  and  modem 
bridge  of  which  they  will  be  the  owners. 

The  bill  permits  amortization  of  the  cost  of  construction 
over  a  p)eriod  not  to  exceed  30  years,  after  which  passage 
will  be  free. 

At  the  present  time  traCBc  must  cross  from  Duluth  to 
Sup)erior  over  a  ricketty  structure  which  is  an  eyesore  and  a 
disgrace  to  beautiful  Duluth.  And  for  this  doubtful  privi- 
lege, travelers  must  pay  tribute  to  a  private  company  which 
has  for  years  been  enriching  itself  at  the  public  expense. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  first  Congressman  from  my 
district  to  introduce  a  Duluth -Superior  bridge  bill  and  I 
consider  its  passage  an  outstanding  achievement  of  my  first 
term  in  Congress. 

Second.  A  biU  to  provide  for  rerouting  and  extension  of 
No.  61  along  North  Shore. 

Third.  A  bill  for  further  relief  of  fire  sufferers^ 

Fourth.  A  bill  for  park  development  in  Duluth. 

BCLLd   or   NAnON&I.    SIGNinCANCX 

I  have  also  had  a  part  in  Introducing  three  bills  impor- 
tant to  my  own  district,  as  well  as  of  national  significance. 
These  are: 

First.  The  Bernard  bill  to  expand  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and 
take  them  out  of  Army  control.  The  principles  expressed 
in  this  measure  have  since  been  endorsed  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education. 

Second.  Coauthor  with  Representative  Patman  of  a  bill  to 
tax  chain  stores. 

Third.  Coauthor  with  Representative  Barry  of  a  biU  to 
reduce  interest  rates  to  H.  O.  L.  C.  mortgagees  to  SVi  per- 
cent and  increase  amortization  from  15  to  20  years. 

ROLL-CALL   VOTIS 

Here  is  my  voting  record  on  major  legislation: 

On  all  Increaaes  In  funds  for  relief Tes. 

On  aid  to  tenant  farmers Yes. 

To  continue  low  farm-loan  interest  rates Yes. 

On  low-rent  public  housing Yes. 

To  pass  the  antilynch  biU Yes. 

For   1938  farm  bill Yes. 

To  pass  wage  and  hour  bill  (against  recommittal,  signed  both 

petitions  to  discharge  Rules  Committee) Yes. 

President's  reorganization  bill Yes. 

1938  tax  bill  (for  same  reasons  President  refused  to  sign) No. 

Tax  publicity  for  Incomes  over  915.000 Yes. 

President's  recovery  program Yes. 

Big    Navy No. 

Spanish   embargo No. 

Neutrality    Act No. 

STAKS     ON    PXACX 

I  believe  that  my  stand  on  peace  and  international  co- 
operation is  well  known  to  you  all,  but  I  wish  to  say  just  a 
few  words  about  it  here. 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  vindicate  or  explain  my  soli- 
tary "no"  vote  on  the  Spanish  embargo.  Events  since  Janu- 
ary 1937  have  explained  with  tragic  clarity  the  meaning  of 
the  embargo  against  Spain,  which  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  most  tragic  mistake  of  American  foreig:n  policy 
and  an  act  not  of  neutrality,  but  of  aid  to  fascism.  The 
judgment  and  public  utterances  of  thousands  of  distin- 
guished Americans  and  hundreds  of  organizations  vindicate 
my  judgment. 

I  voted  against  the  big  Navy  for  the  same  reasons  which 
prompted  me  to  vote  against  the  Neutrality  Act.  I  be- 
lieve, with  Secretary  Hull,  that  nations  may  withdraw  from 
world  affairs,  but  they  cannot  escape  from  the  world  itself, 
and  that  "war  anywhere  thrtjatens  peace  everywhere." 
Therefore,  I  seek  for  peace,  not  through  isolation  and  huge 
armaments,  but  through  cooperation  with  other  democratic 
and  peace-seeking  powers.  The  President's  historic  address 
at  Chicago  best  expresses  my  vi(  ws. 

Secretary  Hull  and  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senata 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  have  indicated  the  necessity 
for  revising  the  Neutrality  Act  when  it  expires  next  Janu- 
ary. President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia,  has 
stated  that  such  revision  must  include  a  distinction  between 
aggressor  nations  and  their  victims.  Secretary  Hull  and 
Senator  Krr  PrrntAN  have  called  on  the  American  people  to 
give  careful  thought  to  world  problems,  in  preparation  for 
the  work  of  the  next  Congress  in  revising  the  Neutrality 
Act.    I  wholeheartedly  echo  that  call. 

FROM     THI     PRIMARIKl     TO     NOVIMBIB 

In  his  recent  fireside  talk.  President  Roosevelt  reiterated 
his  faith  In  the  American  peoplt;,  in  their  "tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  their  general  level  of  intelligence."  That  faith  I 
fully  share. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  in  the  coming  primaries 
there  will  be  many  "clashes  betvreen  two  schools  of  thought, 
generally  classified  as  liberal  and  conservative."  And  he 
urged  the  voters  to  ask  themseh-es  this  question,  "To  which 
of  these  general  schools  of  thought  does  the  candidate 
belong?" 

President  Roosevelt  spoke  only  of  the  primaries,  and  In 
the  Minnesota  Farmer-Labor  primaries  the  voters  have 
already  asked,  and  answered  the  question. 

In  the  November  elections  the  same  question  will  arise. 
I  have  made  this  report  to  mj^  constituents  in  order  that 
they  may  know  how  to  answer. 


My  Work  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  llegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  EICHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  iis  we  approach  the  close  of 
the  third  session  of  the  Seventy -fifth  Congress,  it  would 
appear  appropriate  that  I  should  summarize,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  constituents  and  others  who  may  be  Interested, 
the  principal  legislative  activities  that  have  occupied  m^r 
time  during  these  three  sessions. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  during  the  last  4 
years,  has  long  been  one  of  the  Important  and  active  major 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  recent 
years,  its  opportimlty  for  service  to  the  cause  of  better  Gkrv- 
emment  has  been  vastly  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  relaxed 
constitutional  limitations  currently  imposed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  fact,  our  committee  has  been  called  upon  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  far-sighted  legisla- 
tive suggestions  that  have  ever  come  before  the  Congress 
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R.  6767,  which  set  up 
the   supervision   of  the 


cf  the  Unlt«!  States  for  considt  ration,  because,  under  the 
explicit  power  conferred  by  the  (Constitution  upon  the  Con- 
gress "to  regulate  commerce  amcng  the  several  States,"  the 
Oongress  Is  limited,  in  its  regulitory  power  over 
that  cross  State  lines,  only  by 
j>revailmg  deflnition  of  "due  pro»ss  of  law." 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
T?xas  [Mr.  Ratvttui],  has  alrea-ly  presented  in  the  Rkcord 
an  exhaustive  review  of  the  wore  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  House  and  its  committets  during  the  Seventy-flfth 
Congress.  I  shall  th'»refore  conlne  my  digest  to  the  bills 
Uiat  were  considered  by  the  In  ^rstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
iT.erce  Conunittee,  devoting  mon  particxilar  notice  to  those 
measures  that  were  studied,  draf  ;ed,  and  pressed  to  passage 
br  the  various  subcommittees  on  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
s<!rve. 

smcouMrmt  wokjk 

It  was  my  privilege  to  help  drsft  H. 
a  cancer  research  institute  un(er 
Narlonal  Public  Health  Service,  uhereby  the  work  of  all  the 
public  and  private  cancer  reseaich  facilities  of  the  United 
States  will  be  coordinated  and  riven  common  direction  by 
concentrating  In  the  most  effective  manner  known  to  sci- 
ence the  warfare  on  this  dread  s«ourge  toward  the  the  earli- 
frtt  possible  discovery  of  its  causes  and  of  methods  for  its 
cure.  I  also  served  on  the  sufccommittee  that  conducted 
hearings  and  secured  the  passage  in  the  House,  with  some 
important  amendments,  of  S.  32J  0,  which  establishes  for  the 
control  and  eradication  of  social  diseases  a  national  program 
£i>mewhat  similar  to  the  provisioi  made  for  cancer  research. 
These  diseases  have  become  so  prevalent  and  exact  such  a 
devastating  toll  that  I  shall  alwL  rs  regard  my  work  and  vote 
for  these  measures  as  a  contribjtlon  to  human  welfare  of 
tlie  highest  order. 

I  was  also  a  member  of  the  si  bcommlttee  that  conducted 
hearings  and  obtained  passage  o^  H.  R.  10127,  providing  an 
unemployment-insurance  system  for  railroad  employees  inde- 
pendently of  the  Social  Security  ^ct. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  subcom  nlttee  that  conducted  hear- 
'  Ixigs  on  H.  R.  9738,  setUng  up  a  ::ivil  Aeronautics  Authority. 
having  Jurisdiction  over  all  phas  »  of  civil  aviation,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  House  conferees  whose  duty  it  was  to  Iron 
oat  the  differences  In  the  bills  as  they  originally  passed  the 
Bouse  and  the  Senate. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  conducted  hearings  aid  secured  the  passage  in 
Uie  House  of  S.  3255.  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
o'  1934  by  bringing  within  the  sipervlscry  regulatory  power 
01'  the  Securities  and  Exchange  C  Mnmission  brokers  and  deal- 
ci"s  handling  corporate  securities  "over  the  counter",  that  is 
U<  say.  outside  the  organized  stdck  exchanges.  By  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  corporate  securities  are  thus  distributed 
t<'  Investors,  and  the  cooperative  self-regulatory  system  au- 
Uiorized  by  this  amendment  sh<uld  reduce  measurably  the 
p.-esent  widespread  abuses  and  rauds  on  Investors  in  that 
fl«»ld.  The  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman  also  con- 
ducted exhaustive  hearings  on  va  rlous  other  important  items 
ol  legislation,  such  as  a  bill  to  ret  ulate  and  standardize  tnist 
Indentiires  and  to  lay  down  mini  Dum  standards  of  duty  and 
responsibility  for  trustees  acting  mder  such  Indentures;  also 
to  provide  for  a  nationally  coord  nated  program  of  business 
research  and  scientific  research  t  o  the  end  that  new  Ideas — 
n<  w  inventions— may  be  encoura^  ed  and  given  application  In 
the  public  Interest.  The  latter  measures,  however,  did  not 
reach  the  stage  of  passage. 

CKNXaAl.   COMMIT  m  WOKK 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  ]  participated  as  a  member 
of  the  full  committee  in  the  coi  tsideration  and  passage  by 
the  House  of  the  following:  H.  IL  1669,  to  repeal  the  tong- 
acd-ahort-haul  clause;  H.  R  604),  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation in  passen^ar  cars  wi  h  their  blind  masters  of 
seeing -eye  (togs;  H.  R  6566.  setting  up  a  national  regulatory 
sriitem  lovemiJDg  the  transportat  on  of  natural  gas  in  inter- 


state commerce;  H.  R.  7519.  setting  up  a  retirement  system 
for  railroad  employees:  S.  3,  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
dealers  in  firearms  and  ammanition:  S.  5.  amendin::  the  Pure 
Pood  and  Drugs  Act  to  include  jurisdiction  over  cosmetics  and 
to  require  truthful  advertising  and  labeling  of  foods  and 
drugs  generally;  S.  1077.  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Act 
by  strengthening  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  adding  "deceptive  acts  and  practices"  to  the 
already  prohibited  "unfair  competition";  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  594,  authorizing  and  directing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  investigate  the  distribution  and  sale  of  motor 
vehicles. 

Summarizing  the  work  of  our  committee,  it  may  be  said 
that  during  the  three  ses,sions  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
our  full  committee  or  its  20  or  more  subcommittees  were  in 
session  practically  every  day,  during  which  time  more  than 
7,500  pages  of  testimony  were  heard.  Thirty-seven  hearings 
were  held  altogether.  There  were  referred  to  our  committee 
a  total  of  411  bills,  161  being  bridge  bills,  of  which  105  were 
favorably  reported  to  the  House.  Of  the  250  other  bills,  29 
were  favorably  reported  to  the  House  and  more  than  15  have 
become  public  law. 

FARM    LEGISLATION 

One  of  the  legislative  .subjects  to  which  I  have  given  espe- 
cial attention  durmg  my  entire  .service  in  Congre.ss  has  been 
the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  agricultural 
problems  generally.  Throughout  my  6  years  in  Congress  I 
have  voted  for  everj-  measure  that  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly offered  any  promise  of  bettering  agriculture's  de- 
pressed condition  and  of  equalizing  the  di-sparity  that  has  for 
years  existed  between  agnculturp  and  industry.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  been  continually  urging  upon  the  Congress  and 
upon  all  others  in  positions  of  official  authority  that  there 
could  be  no  solution  of  the  farm  problem,  nor  could  there  be 
permanent  national  recovery,  until  effective  steps  were  taken 
by  government  to  correct  the  noncompen.satory  money  re- 
turn of  agriculture  for  its  products  .sold  on  the  domestic 
market. 

^  On  December  17.  1937,  the  dual  price  level,  cost-of -pro- 
duction plan,  that  I  have  b^^fn  sponsoring  for  4  or  5  years 
came  witlun  six  votes  of  being  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
place  of  the  present  farm  law. 

On  February  9,  1938.  during  the  debate  on  the  conference 
report,  which  constitutes  the  pre.^ent  farm  law.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr  Marvin  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agr.cultur^  of  the  House  of  Ri'presentatives.  gave 
to  my  bill  the  followmg  recognition  and  blessing: 

If  this  measure  (the  A  A  A.  a.'?  amended)  dors  not  work  out  I 
feel  that  the  next  step  as  to  cotton  and  possibly  as  to  other  farm 
commodities  will  be  to  estxiblish  a  price  for  that  portion  of  the 
production  which  is  used  in  this  country,  and  through  a  penalty 
provision  as  a  renilatlon  of  mters'ate  commerce  require  that  sucli 
portion  be  purcha.eed  at  not  less  than  the  p.stablished  price 

Thla  would  permit  the  additional  production  to  flow  Into  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  soil-consprvatlon  payments  would  thus 
give  an  added  price  equivalent  on  that  portion  that  Is  produced 
for  the  world  markets  The  diversion  Incidental  to  soU  conserva- 
tion  would  po,sslb;y   provide   the   es-sential    adjustment. 

There  remains  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  the  present 
farm  law  does  not  adequately  strengthen  and  stabilize  farm 
product  prices  against  the  price-depressing  influences  of 
large  crops  and  speculation,  the  principles  of  my  program 
will  become  the  law  of  the  land  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  nonpartisan  group  of  Prairie  States 
Congressmen,  which  during  the  pa^t  2  years  have  held  fre- 
quent Saturday  morning  meetings,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  m  many  helpful  ways  the  Interests  of  the  great 
agricultural  Middle  We.^t,  and  in  so  doing,  to  serve  the 
national  interest  as  well. 

FOREIGN    AFTAIRS 

In  the  field  of  international  relations,  my  record  has  not 
been  that  of  an  extreme,  peace-at-aiiy-price  pacifist,  and 
yet  my  conviction  is  unbounded  that  our  Nation  simply  must 
aot  again  become  involved  m  a  foreign  war.    I,  therefore. 
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have  been  urging  and  supporting  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  a  solemn  popular  referendum  before  we  ever 
again  engage  in  armed  conflict  on  foreign  soil,  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  preserve  and  defend  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which,  of  course,  is  of  the  essence  rf  our  own  national 
self-defense.  My  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  502;  introduced  in 
November  1937  so  provided. 

Again,  on  April  7.  1938,  I  introduced  Houso"  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 641,  requesting  the  President  to  call  an  international 
conference  to  outlaw  the  practice  of  bombing  civilian  popu- 
lations. The  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  took  a 
poll  on  my  resolution  and  reported  over-whelming  popular 
support  of  the  proposal.  It  is  noted  with  interest  that  on 
motion  of  Senator  Pittman  the  Senate  has  just  adopted  a 
similar  condemnatory  resolution, 

MONOPOLY    COMMriTEB 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  my 
deep  appreciation  of  your  confidence  in  designating  me  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  three  Representatives  of  this  honorable 
body  on  the  National  Economic  Committee  to  study  monopoly 
and  related  problems  and  to  recommend  corrective  legisla- 
tion. I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  this  assignment  af- 
fords me  to  render  constructive  public  service  of  funda- 
mental and  lasting  value. 

Although  my  mind  is  open  and  receptive  for  such  con- 
clusions as  may  be  impelled  by  the  factual  studies  that  our 
Economic  Committee  u-ill  conduct,  I  have  already  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  possible  remedies  for  at  least  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  committee's  agenda.  On  June  20,  1936, 
for  instance,  I  remarked  in  the  House  that  we  should  explore 
the  possibility  of  corporate  regulation  in  the  national  public 
Interest  through  the  requirement  of  Federal  incorporation 
of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Again,  I 
have  been  sponsoring  for  upward  of  a  year  a  bill  to  close  the 
loopholes  in  the  anticorporate  merger  Clayton  Act,  the  last 
draft  of  my  bill  being  H.  R.  10176,  as  revised  after  hearings 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
reintroduced  by  me  on  April  6,  1938. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  extreme  Interest  to  my  tour  of 
duty  on  this  great  committee,  with  responsibilities  like  those 
of  a  national  jrfiysician  who,  after  adequate  research,  arrives 
at  the  correct  diagnosis  and  then  prescribes  the  remedies 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  prove  effective  in  correcting  the 
existing  unhealthy  and  undemocratic  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  ax»d  in  preserving  for  posterity  the  representa- 
tive form  of  government  that  was  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  so  that  America  may  continue  to  flourish 
as  the  "land  of  opportunity"  envisioned  by  the  immortal 
sage  of  Monticello. 


Candidate  in  Bad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16  (lecnslative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  severest  critics  of 
this  administration  and  of  its  humanitarian  policies,  who 
spared  neither  person,  policy,  nor  station,  the  President  or 
his  family,  and  who  condemned  the  acts  of  Congress  was  my 
colleague  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  of  Michigan.  In  his  screaming 
denunciations  of  everything  w^hich  originated  with  the  New 
Deal  he  vented  his  spleen  not  only  UF)on  President  Roosevelt 
but  also  upon  Frank  Murphy,  Michigan's  great  humanitarian 
Governor,  and  upon  his  administration.  The  desperate  ex- 
tremity of  his  expressions  reached  its  climax  m  the  espousal 
of  the  cause  of  an  ex-convict  who  is  about  to  take  another 
ride  to  a  Federal  penitentiary,  and  whose  elevation  he  advo- 


cated to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  For  want  of  a 
more  graphic  expression  I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
article  which  appeared  in  Labor  under  date  of  June  7,  1938. 
The  article  follows: 

SraiKEBREAKING    MAYOR    HZLD    FOR   BRIBES  f    AND    EXTORTaON SHIELDS, 

Congressman   Hoffman's   Man   foe  President,  Mat   Again   Land 

IN  Jail 

Johnstown.  Pa  .  June  2. — Mayor  Daniel  J  Shields,  whom  Con- 
gressman Clare  Hoftman.  reactionary  Republican  from  Michigan, 
publicly  praised  as  the  kind  of  a  man  who  should  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  arrested  this  week  on  charges  of  bribery, 
extortion,  and  malfeasance  in  office. 

Tlie  arrest  was  the  result  of  exposure  by  the  Senate  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  of 
Shields'  activities  against  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  strikers  In 
June  and  July.  1937 

During  this  strike,  which  involved  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  &  ESiginemen,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  the  C.  I.  O.'s  Steel  Workers'  Union,  Shields,  accord- 
ing to  the  warrant  served  on  him  Ttiesday  night,  demanded  and 
got  $36,000  from  the  steel  company. 

The  company  got  its  money's  worth  In  this  "investment." 
Shields  turned  the  police  force  loose  against  the  strikers,  and  formed 
vigilante  committees.  A  number  of  strike  leaders  were  arrested 
on  trumped-up  charges  that  no  jury  would  stomach  when  the 
cases  were  finally  brought  to  trial. 

Congressman  Hoffman  made  a  special  trip  to  Johnstown  to 
publicly  laud  Shields.  At  a  vigilaxite  meeting  here,  Hoffman  de- 
clared that  the  nation  needs  "a  man  of  such  caliber  as  Dan 
Shields  in  the  White  House." 

Instead  of  going  to  the  White  House,  however,  Shields  stands 
a  much  better  chance  of  goUig  to  jail.  This  will  not  be  a  new 
experience  for  him.  He  is  an  ex-convict,  having  served  a  year  in 
the  Federal  prison  at  Lewlstown,  Pit.,  for  attempted  bribery  of  • 
Federal  officer. 

Arrested  with  Shields  this  week  was  Pulton  I.  Connor,  chairm*n 
of  the  city  council's  finance  committee.  Connor  was  charged 
with  accepting  a  $25,000  bribe. 

The  warrants  were  served  by  John  F.  Carroll,  chief  of  Um 
Cambria  County  detective  staff,  under  orders  from  District  At- 
torney Stephen  Mayer. 


World  Mother  of  Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  STACK 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).  1938 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE   BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  MAOAZINB 


Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  Magazine : 

The  Mother  of  Mother's  Dat 
(By  Margaret  Talbott  Stevens,  editor) 

The  splendid  work  of  Anna  Jarvis,  Philadelphia,  whom  we  know 
as  the  founder  of  Mother's  Day.  is  (growing  more  and  more  wide- 
spread. This  year  she  participated  in  a  number  of  Interesting 
activities  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  occasion. 

In  paying  a  tribute  to  the  founder,  John  Wanamafcer  once 
said:  "I  would  rather  be  the  accepted  author  of  Motlier's  Day 
than  to  be  King  of  England." 

MOTHER    OF    MOTHER'S    DAT 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Jarvis.  the  mother  of  Mother's  Day.  was  a  B  &  O. 
mother,  and  the  Inspiration  for  the  founding  of  Mother's  Day 
by  her  daughter.  Miss  Anna  Jarvis.  of  Philadelphia  The  Jarvis 
family  came  to  America  in  1618  and  settled  in  Virginia. 

WITHOUT     PUBLIC     SUPPORT 

With  no  money  to  support  her  work  save  her  own  limited  funds. 
Miss  Jarvis  for  years  has  labored  until  now  50  countries  ol  the 
world,  even  Asia  and  Africa  and  In  distant  island  possessions, 
celebrate  the  day  without  commercialism. 

MOTHERS     DAY     )-"XAG    DAT 

After  long  effort  Miss  Jarvis  succeeded  in  having  the  Congress 
pass  a  resolution  for  the  annual  dl:5play  of  the  flag  on  Mother's 
Day 

Addresses  have  been  made  in  the  Congress  in  honor  of  Mi£S 
Jarvis  as  the  founder  of  Mother's  Day. 
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OBStxvk  <tcm 

Here    In    Am^rlc*    w»    we^r   carantlons    asd    glT»    glfU    to    our 
mother*. 

In  Mexico,  on  Mother's  D«/.  the 
prpt<n!iou.s   palaces    are   decor»ted 
niembranre   of  mothers.     It  U  a  loiely 
Xuui  Jarvla  rver  will  be  honored,  n  )t 
pr>  inpied  M«  founding,  but  alao  for 
p  rt(  U   of  yean  whicti  hM   brougl^ft 


thatched  adobe  huta  aa  veil  aa 
with  flowers  In  honor,  or  re- 
ctutom.  and  one  for  which 
alone  for  the  thought  which 
the  labor  of  love  over  a  long 
about  Ita  world-wide  eatab- 


Tir  ITTTB 


obsen  ance 


onrm 

Tor  many  yearn  It  haa  been  an 
anually  a  day  devoted  to  the  honc^ri 

l«t  ua  remember  tlrat  our 
o:   nil  time,  who  nave  to  ua  the  Ho 
L    Duvey    of  Ohio  ) 

•  You  may  be  sure  that  Mother'a 
diiiy  and  apprnprlately  otwrrved  ir 
x.onn  of  motherhood"  (Secretary 
Tforlt  ( 

Alabama  would  be  derelict  In 
hfT   citiiena  with   other   StatM    in 
mother    —(Oovemor  bf  Alabama 

"The  eztraordlnary  growth  of  I 
t!oi>  of  the  thought  of  Anna  Jarvl 
hT  own  mother,  dealred  to  dedicate 
or  all  mothers 

"Mother's  Day  la  now  observed 

"In   veneration   and  love   of   mo 
c.aiming  Mothers  Day.   and 
(Onvernor  of  Maine.  Hon    Lewis  O 

"Prom   a  modest   beginning 
Jarvls,    ita    founder,    Mother's    Day 
farthest  confines  of  civilization 

'It  l3  my  desire  that  memories 
like    a    halo    In    the    heart    and 
(Governor  of  Mississippi.  Hon.  Hug^ 

The  late  R    S.  'Vesacy.  of  South 
lamatlon  over  30  years  ago.  said: 

■  Never  before  did  a  celebration 
period  as  Mothers  Day  founded  bj 

T-wenty-two    years    ago    (1914). 
Jar  vis  succeeded  In  having  passed 
Joint   resolution   for  the   annual 
Day,    the    second   Sunday    In    May. 
Glory    haa    l>een    displayed    on 
Capitol,  American  consulates. 

■  I    wish    to    remind    the    clt 
(Mother's  Day)    Is  truly  one  day  I 
moualy  In  our  reverential  expresslc 
greatest  of  all  IdeaU."     (Governor 
F    Hurley) 

"The  presence  In  Harrlsburg  thin 
of  Philadelphia  Is  bound  to  arous<! 
the  observance  of  Mother's  Day 

"To    her.    as    to   all    persons    w 
there  must  be  a  peculiar  satlsTactl 

"The  Inventors  of  electric  light. 
X-ray.   and   other   blessings  to 
exf'tation   of   soul   when    they 
work,  but  so  have  such  persons  as 
the  world  ait  idea  that  summons  1 


ly 


Mo. her 'i 


home  s. 


tizens 


/hciie 


sur  'ey 


mankind  as  a  neceaaary  result. 


BOSTON'S    ^UXST 

"L«at  year  Miss  Anna  Jarvla.  of  » 
Day.  was  the  guest  of  the  city  of 
city  ever  accorded  a  wonum  for 
Post.    1935.) 

HISTOUC 

"Mother's  Day  was  founded  by  .^ 
designated   the   second   Sunday   In 
schools,    as    the    time,    and    the 
(Webster's  New  International 
lea  I 

Mother's  r>ay   was  foiinded  by 
phla"  (Winston's  Dictionary.  Ph 

Other  dictionaries,  reference  .._ 
States  and  foreign  countries  credit 
Mother's  Day.  as  do  leading  or>?an 

Back   of    other   historic   records 
features,    plana,    methods,    u 
work   of  the  founder,   which   wc. 
Incomparable  all-Nation  Mother's  Dkj. 
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Mtabltshed  custom  to  set  anlde 
ng  of  mothers 
devotion  to  her,  the  greatest  mother 
y  Christ  ChUd."     (Gov.  Martin 

Day  m  New  York  State  will  be 
keeping  with  the  finest  tradl- 
lo  Governor   Lehman,   of   New 

het  duty  did  she  not  Join  through 

the   Nation    paying   tribute   to 

Hon.  Bibb  Graves.) 

Mqther's  Day  is  the  natural  reac- 

who  sorrowing  for  the  loss  of 

a  particular  day  to  the  memory 

n  many  lands.     •     •     • 

tjherhood.   I   taJte   pride    in   pro- 

in   schools  and  colleges. "* 

Barrows  ) 

through   the   eflorta   of  Ml&s   Anna 

is  now    observed  even   to   the 

ol  our  State's  mothers  will  linger 
m^d    of   our    entire    citizenship  ' 
White.) 
iJakota,  In  a  Motliers  Day  prcc- 

s  jread  so  widely  In  such  a  short 

Anna  Jarvls.  of  PhlI.=idelphiA" 

after    long    effort.    Mi.-s    Anna. 

the  United  States  Congress  a 

display   of   the   flag    on    Mother's 

and   each    year    thereafter    Old 

s    Day    from    our    Natlunai 

and  churches     •      •      •. 

of    Massachusetts    that    this 

which   we  cnn  concur  unani- 

I  of  love  and  devotion  to  the 

3f  Massachusetts,  Hon.   Charles 


evening  of  Ml.'is  Anna  Jarvis. 
a  new  and  wider   interest   in 


ideas    And    wide    acceptance. 

(in  as  Mother's  Day  approaches. 

the  discoverer  of  radium,   the 

ma4klnd    have    had   their   dcfcerved 

the   consequences   of    their 

Miss  Jarvis.  who  have  given  to 

(ive  and  devotion  and  ennobles 

(  "he  Patriot,  Harrlsbiu-g,  Pa.) 


Pt  iladelphia.  founder  of  Mother's 

3oeton.  the  greatest  honor  the 

personal  achievement."     (Boston 

a^CORDS 

Anna  Jarvis,  of  Philadelphia,  who 

May.    or    Friday    precedin?    for 

white    carnation    as    the    badge" 

Dictionary,  United  States  of  Amer- 


Iflse  Anna  Jarvis,  of  Phliadel- 
PhUad^lphia). 

encyclopedias    In    United 
Anna  Jarvis  as  originator  of 
jatlons  and  persons 
ve   been    the    unique   original 
and    consecrated    life- 
developed  the  achievements  of  the 


wcrks. 


h»\ 


nrecompensed 


Publicity  Activities  of  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OK   MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  FIOrSK  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  June  16  ylcgtslatnc  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  SHAF'ER  nf  MlchiKan.  Mr.  Speaker,  present  New 
Deal  publicity  actlviiies  ixv^  known  to  employ  more  personnel, 
cost  more  money,  and  procHu^f  more  propaganda  than  those 
of  any  prrviou.'  adiMiai.'>ri;iUon  In  the  Nation's  history.  The 
New  Deal  Irad.s  all  democracies  in  this  regard;  our  Federal 
propaganda  machine  ha,s  not  bean  unfairly  likened  to  those 
of  certain  well-known  central  European  governments.  Cer- 
tainly in  point  of  cfTectivent'Si;  and  articulation  to  Its  public, 
It  need  dofT  l*s  hat  to  none. 

When  the  New  Deal  whs  young,  news  was  strictly  coordi- 
nated, channelized,  and  censored  bi-fore  being  released  to 
reporters.  la  .several  in.stances  subordinate  officials  were 
discharged  for  "leaking"  news.  The  true  roots  of  the  present 
system  are  found  in  the  Charles  Michelson  activities,  which 
date  from  1928  and  the  defeat  of  Smith.  For  4  years  Michel- 
son  attacked  the  Republican  Party  by  criticizing  Hoover. 
After  the  Democratic  victory  of  1932.  the  publicity  guns 
ceased  attacking  the  opposition  and  started  building  up  New 
Deal  personaJuies  and  programs. 

LAW    E\'.\SION 

Despite  careful  attempts  to  find  out,  nobody  knows  the 
precise  exten:  and  organization  of  this  publicity  work.  Why? 
Because,  firs:  in  1913  Congress  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  public  moneys  to  pay  salaries  to  any  "publicity 
expert"  unle.-5S  specifically  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
Therefore  those  carrying  on  .such  functions  are  hidden  be- 
hind such  titles  as  "special  assistant."  "administrative  as- 
sistant," or  ■  director  of  information." 

Thus  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  mere  titles  the  extent 
of  personnel  engaged  primarily  m  publicity  work. 

Secondly,  the  legal  requirement  that  allotments  of  funds 
to  agencies  for  printing  and  binding  be  not  exceeded  is  often 
circumvented  by  the  use  ot  "duplicating"  processes,  such  as 
multilithing  and  photolithographlng  by  old-line  depart- 
ments. Those  emergency  agencies  operating  under  blank- 
check  appropriations  need  not  comply  with  these  provisions; 
in  their  case  it  is  im.po.ssible  to  estunate  expenditures  for 
publicity  on  the  basis  of  allocations  for  printing  and  binding. 

Thirdly,  the  requirement  that  departments  wishing  to 
publish  serial  or  monthly  m.acazmes  receive  the  O.  K.  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  i.s  evaded  by  the  use  of  offset 
printing  or  photolithing 

.SOCRrES    OF    DATA 

The  most  reliable  sources  of  information  are  (1)  the 
Brookings  Institution  study  made  in  1936  for  the  Byrd  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oreanization.  which  is  the  nearest 
available  approximation  to  a  survey:  i2i  testimony  of  ad- 
ministrative officers  before  Appropriations  Committees  of 
Congress;  and  3*  articles  by  Government  publicity  people 
appearing  in  the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly.  Certain  other 
less  valuable  articles  hav^-  appeared  m  recent  periodicals— 
the  Atlantic,  the  American  Mercury,  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

NATt-RE     OF     NK'.V     DFAI.    rT-BL.TTTT —CHANNELS 

Publicity  has  t'.vr)  functions:  First,  to  disseminate  facta 
which  are  desired  to  be  distributed  to  the  proper  parties  at 


the  proper  time;  second,  to  withhold  or  minimize  premature 
or  prejudicial  information.  Under  the  first  head  we  find 
the  old  standard  machmery  for  interviews  and  hand-ouu 
which  constitute  press  relations;  the  use  of  the  movie,  the 
radio,  and  the  photograph;  and  the  entrance  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  field  of  advertising  on  a  large  scale. 

All  Washington  Departments  and  esublishments.  from  the 
White  House  down,  make  extensive  use  of  press  relatioiis. 
The  photograph  has  come  into  its  own;  the  occasional 
banquet  photo  or  portrait  of  farm  machinery  has  given 
way  to  a  torrent  of  artfully  conceived  and  produced  propa- 
ganda and  educational  photographs  as  used  by  the  W.  P.  A., 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  movie,  with  Pare  Lorentz"  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains 
turning  the  furrow,  is  widely  used  to  further  the  principles, 
purposes,  and  reputation  of  Resettlement — now  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administration — Social  Security,  and  W.  P.  A.,  and  par- 
ticularly F\?deral  Housing.  Federal  Housing  and  the  T.  V.  A. 
have  inaugurated  advertising.  The  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority prepares  copy  and  "mats"  for  dissemination — often 
through  trade  channels — to  many  newspapers. 

The  radio  has  been  rendered  more  useful  by  a  ruling  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  classifying  Gov- 
ernment programs  as  "educational."  Under  the  present 
practice  of  short-term  licensing,  stations  must  donate  time 
for  such  purposes.  A  station  failure  to  comply  with  de- 
mands for  such  time  results  in  the  early  loss  of  its  license 
to  operate. 

The  Government  has  made  good  use  of  these  opportunities. 
Among  important  radio  programs  are  the  Farm-and-Home 
Hour,  a  chain  broadcast  which  spreads  the  good  doctrine 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  far  and  wide.  Federal 
Housing  and  W.  P.  A.  have  been  active  in  lising  the  radio; 
recently  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  bolstering 
its  shaky  place  in  the  New  Deal  by  a  series  of  humaui-interest 
skits.  And  the  Office  of  Education  charts  scientific  achieve- 
ments in  the  program,  The  World  Is  Yours. 

Other  more  subtle  but  less  extensive  media  have  been 
employed.  The  W.  P.  A.  plays,  Triple  A  Ploughed  Under,  the 
Cradle  Will  Rock,  and  so  forth,  and  musical  programs  are 
examples. 

As  for  publicity's  second  function,  withholding  informa- 
tion, the  best  example  is  the  order  Mr.  Hopkins  issued  to  his 
administrators  to  make  public  those  facts  and  operations 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  not  contained  in  regular  press  releases  only 
to  those  who  have  official  business  with  the  Administration, 
even  when  reqiiired  under  subpena  or  as  legal  evidence.  A 
further  instance  was  Mr.  Hopkins'  refusal  to  reply  to  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Brookings  Institution  request- 
ing information  on  publicity  activities  of  the  W.  P.  A.  The 
White  House  "off  the  record"  device  has  been  cleverly  em- 
ployed not  only  to  give  reporters  "backgroimd."  but  to  pre- 
vent them  from  writing  stories  secured  elsewhere.  In  some 
cases,  reporters  have  deliberately  stayed  away  from  press 
conferences  so  as  not  to  be  so  bound. 

EXTENT    AND    COST 

llie  best  summary  of  the  extent  and  cost  of  New  Deal 
puWicity  activities  is  found  in  the  Brookings  survey.  The 
Brookings  Institution  found  that  as  of  October  1,  1936.  at 
least  270  Government  employees  were  engaged  in  publicity 
work.  Most  of  them  had  never  been  authorized  by  specific 
act  of  Congress.  The  total  armual  salary  of  these  270 
workers  was  in  excess  of  $602,000. 

Many  Government  establishments  gave  only  a  partial  re- 
port to  the  Brookings  Institution.  In  fact,  most  of  these 
reports    failed   to    include    stenographic   help,    messengers. 


mimeograph  operators,  cost  of  mimeographing,  printing,  and 
photolithographing.  Although  the  W  P.  A.  declined  to  make 
any  report  whatever  to  the  Brookings  Institution  there  is 
very  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  organization  was  then 
employing  more  than  45  persons  in  publicity  activities.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
mitt«l  it  employed  46  persons  in  public  relations  activities 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  A  iministration  employed 
24.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  confessed  to  em- 
ploying 13;  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  23;  the 
National  Emergency  Council,  12;  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, 10 — from  an  inspection  of  transcript  of  the  pay  roll 
of  approximately  October  1.  1936,  It  appears  that  there  are 
at  least  43  persons  engaged  In  publicity  activities  In  the  Re- 
settlement Administration — Social  Security  Board.  21;  and 
the  War  Department.  8.  Twenty-six  persons  employed  In 
publicity  work  was  receiving  a  salary  of  $5,000  or  more,  and 
21  persons  devoting  at  least  part  of  their  time  received  a 
similar  salan'-  During  the  3-month  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1936,  the  Federal  Government  issued  a  total  of  4,794 
press  releases.  The  total  number  of  copies  of  these  Issued 
was  in  excess  of  7.000.000. 

Some  of  the  new  Government  agencies  are  enteiing  the 
advertising  field.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1936  spent  over  $32,000  preparing  adver- 
tising mats  for  building -material  suppliers  and  contractors 
to  use  in  newspaper  advertisements.  The  entire  cost  of 
new^spaper  advertising  work  in  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration in  1936  was  in  excess  of  $67,000. 

The  Government  is  using  the  movies  extensively  to  spread 
propaganda.  For  example,  on  October  27,  1936.  The  Na- 
tional Archives  reported  that  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments had  on  hand  more  than  15.000.000  feet  of  motion- 
picture  film,  constituting  more  than  533  different  films. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  by  far  the 
greatest  number,  307.  During  the  fiscal  year  1936  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  employed  23  persons  in  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  pictures  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  films  it  employed  14  persons.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  spent  $22,000  on  films  made  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  the  next  largest  producer,  with  more  than  55  films. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1936  it  spent  approximately  $68,000 
producing  movies. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  spectacular  films  produced  by  a 
Government  agency  was  The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains, 
which  cost  more  than  $40,000.  The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  1936  produced  seven  films  costing  $33,000. 
In  the  entire  Government  approximately  23  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  distributing— not  producing— motion-picture  films. 
The  radio  is  also  used  freely.  In  1936  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  spent  more  than  $28,000  preparing  broad- 
casts used  by  more  than  300  stations.  In  the  same  fiscal 
year  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior spent  $54,000  preparing  radio  broadcasts.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration  spent  $28,000.  "nie  Resettlement 
Administration  spent  $28,600. 

The  Brookings  Institution  further  estimates  that  the  total 
annual  cost  of  motion  pictures  produced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  excess  of  $200,000,  and  that  the  annual  cost 
of  paid  radio  programs  is  more  than  $150,000.  With  re- 
ported annual  salaries  of  publicity  employees  at  approxi- 
mately $602,000,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  total  cost 
of  publicity  put  out  by  the  Federal  Goverrmient  Is  well  over 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  clearest  example  of  a  Government  agency  devoted 
primarily  to  propagandizing,  as  distinguished  from  publicity 
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spoeches  before  as.'^^emblies  and  ^pec^hos  over  the  radio  It  Is  per- 
missib:e,  without  violating  any  ot  -ho  ctvnons  of  good  ta.ste.  to 
ed!tnr!a!!ze — expres,^  opinions — mi;rh  more  than  is  pcs.sible  in 
articles  for  newsp.ipers  and  other  pvibhcatlon.s,      •      •      • 

Farther  direciions  ar^  rlvf  n  for  radio  programs.  Admin- 
istiators  or  their  rrpres*'ntatives  are  urged  to  take  every  op- 
portunity to  apprar  in  pt:'r.son,  to  headline  visiting  big-wigs 
from  Washington,  to  speak  before  pi-oups  or  to  engage  in 
public  debates  or  .sr-rve  on  forum  panfls. 

With  respect  to  printed  information,  the  administrators  are 
advised  to  have  on  their  staffs: 

At  least  one  capable,  experienced  newspaper  man.  •  •  •  He 
should  have  such  rank  and  salary  ivs  will  enable  him  to  meet  the 
editors  and  reporters  on  equal  terms 

Under  Periodicals  and  Pamphlets  i^  included  the  informa- 
tion that  one-shct  pamphlet.s  are  an  excellent  device,  citing 
as  an  example  one  published  by  the  New  York  State  W,  P.  A. — 
W.  P.  A.,  Its  Fundamentals,  Accomplishments,  and  Pur- 
poses— which  sent  to  a  mailing  list  of  7,000  women's  service, 
fraternal,  and  other  organizations,  including  930  county  di- 
visions of  the  New  York  State  Grange.  The  memorandum 
Is  completed  by  sections  on  Production  and  Filing  and  Corre- 
spondence. 

Other  New  Deal  agencies  which  have  made  extensive  use 
of  various  pubbcity  devices  include  the  P.  W.  A,,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration — formerly  Re.settlcment — the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority,  the  Social  Sf^curity  Board,  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration, under  Michael  Straus,  wa.s  particularly  active  In 
i.ssumg  project  relea.^es  which  would  inform  all  citizens 
from  Baraboo.  Wis.,  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  just  what  proj- 
ects had  been  approved  in  each  home  town  or  county,  the 
amount  to  be  exp«'nded.  and  so  forth.  The  publicity  divi- 
.sion  employs  19  persons  at  a  total  salary  of  $49,620.  and  the 
total  cost  for  mimeographing  and  duplicating  approximates 
$80,000  per  year,  The  Farm  S-x-urity  Administration  is 
chiefly  known  for  effective  photographing,  both  still  and 
moving. 

The  Federal  Hnu.sing  Administration  spent  $1,100,000  in 
1937  on  education  and  publicity.  The  current  staff  of  their 
publicity  division — 17  persons — sp*^nds  $100,000  a  year  cur- 
rently, with  an  additional  $200,000  for  educational  work. 
Weekly  releases  are  issued  to  800  new.spapers.  A  25-pagc 
monthly  magazine— The  Insured  Mortgage  Portfolio — has  a 
circulation  of  22,500.  A  .semimonthly  clip  sheet  goes  to 
1.000  newspapf-rs.  In  the  last  6  months  of  1937  the  division 
prepared  articles  for  more  than  100  editors  of  trade  maga- 
zines and  other  publications.  This  publicity  blast  was  sup- 
plemented by  147  667  bi-oadcasts  covering  28.242  hours;  328 
broadcasts— 82  hour.s— were  en  networks.  The  estimated 
value  of  this  time  is  $7  200,000  Up  to  Jime  30,  1937,  eight 
motion-picture  reels  were  produced,  which  have  been  shown 
about  350,000  tim.'S  to  a  total  audience  of  94.000,000  per- 
sons. Subsequent  new  films  have  been  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Social  Security  Board,  despite  its  late  arrival  in  the 
field,  qu'.ckly  took  a  large  place  m  New  Deal  publicity  ranks. 
For  1938,  the  Board  had  an  allocation  for  its  office  of  in- 
formation of  $254,010.  and  a  staff  of  97  persons.  Cuts  are 
anticipated  for  1939.  During  the  fiscal  year  1938 — up  to 
the  time  of  the  hearing.s — the  Board  issued  1.167  press  re- 
leases, wrote  194  special  articles,  and  prepared  28  speeches. 
Four  motion  pictures  were  also  prepared. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  an  information  office  stafTed  with  40 
persons.  Its  total  pay  roll  is  $84,570.  The  head  of  the 
office  received  $7,250  per  annum.  The  Authority  spends  an 
additional  $100,000  p<T  year,  ostensibly  for  rural  electrical 
education,  with  the  objective  of  increasing  niral  consumi>- 
tion  of  electric; 'y  m  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
T   V.  A. 

The  most  extensive  information  service  known  to  the  old- 
line  agencies  is  that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
set  up  an  Office  of  Infomiation  in  1929.  That  office,  in 
1932,  was  even  larger  than  the  present  office — which  does 
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not  deal  extensively  with  material  for  the  A.  A.  A.  At  one 
time  tills  agency  was  spending  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Mr.  T.  Swann  Harding,  editor  of  scientific  publications  for 
the  Department,  reported  that  in  1936: 

Twenty-two  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-flve  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  copies  of  publications  were  distributed 
dtu-ing  the  fiscal  year  covered;  1,466  manuscripts  of  a  BCientlfic, 
technical,  and  popular  nature  were  submitted  for  publication;  the 
output  of  photographic  items  numbered  243,976;  79,719,532  pages 
of  mimeographed,  26,642.450  of  multlgraphed.  and  10.054,896  of 
multilithed  material  was  Issued.  The  output  of  mimeographed 
press  releases  for  this  year  •  •  •  was  1.316.  not  Including  716 
Items  distributed  for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admimstration 
and  30  special  statements  not  mimeographed.  The  Weekly  Clip 
Sheet  was  coming  Into  wider  tisage  and  Increasing  editorial  recog- 
nition was  accorded  it. 

Tlie  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  53  associated  stations  were 
transmitting  the  Department  radio  programs.  Arrangements  for 
correlating  information  broadcasts  by  the  State  extension  services 
and  the  Department  were  sent  directly  to  cooperating  stations;  a 
total  of  280  stations  were  broadcasting  Information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  affiliated  agencies. 

Mr.  Harding  stressed  the  opinion  that  these  releases  were 
made  in  response  to  public  demand;  that  they  represented 
the  cheapest  and  most  eflective  way  of  replying  to  inquiries 
from  the  public. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recently  set  up  a  unified 
publicity  department  called  the  Division  of  Information. 
They  requested  an  appropriation  for  this  Division  of  $58,860, 
of  which  $50,900  was  to  go  for  salaries.  A  staff  of  21  persons 
was  planned  to  carry  on  the  program  now  shouldered  by  the 
publications  section  and  the  office  of  information — attached 
to  the  Secretary's  office — and  the  Motion  Picture  DivisioiL 
Assistant  Secretary  Burlew  defended  the  appropriation  on 
the  basts  of  (1)  increased  work  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
department;  (2)  the  enlarged  conservation  program;  and 
(3)  the  fact  that  the  P.  W.  A.  publicity  staff,  previously  avail- 
able for  duty,  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  in  part  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  new  Division. 

DTECr  AND  OONCLtrSIONS 

Dissemination  of  Information  concerning  the  program,  the 
operations,  the  finances,  and  the  persormel  of  Government 
agencies  can  be  subjected  to  no  legitimate  criticisms.  The 
pubhc  is  entitled  to  such  facts,  and  there  can  be  no  qusu-rel 
with  efficient,  inexpensive  means  of  distributing  them. 
Propaganda,  as  differentiated  from  "information,"  means 
fact  colored  by  opinion.  Although  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  winnow  out  information  from  propaganda  in  the  fore- 
going estimates  and  statements  of  costs  and  personnel,  cer- 
tain other  considerations  will  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
spirit  and  purposes  of  New  Deal  "informational"  activities. 

This  conflict  of  objectives — between  fact  and  opinion — and 
the  way  one  merges  into  the  other  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  pair  of  quotations  from  two  commentators  on  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  publicity. 

First,  Mr.  Harding,  quoted  above: 

Somewhere  there  must  be  a  final  authority  on  scientific  ques- 
tions in  the  field  of  agriculture;  somewhere  the  stream  of  basic 
knowledge  must  be  kept  pure  and  undeftled;  somewhere  there  must 
be  plant  pathologists,  animal  specialists,  agronomists,  and  hortl- 
culttu-alists  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about  when  they 
make  public  statements.  The  Department  must,  in  its  Information 
service,  be  exact,  objective,  critical,  and  detached,  even  If  this  seems 
to  make  it  slow  and  ponderous  as  well.  It  must  not  make  too  much 
haste.  It  cannot  afford  to  be  in  error.  Its  reputation  for  authority 
entails  heavy  responsibility. 

Next  In  importance  after  accuracy  Is  the  necessity  for  putting 
facts  in  the  most  comprehensible  and  usable  form,  and  for  placing 
these  facts  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  make  use  of  them. 
Every  mechanical  agency  mtist  be  called  upon  to  accomplish  this— 
the  press,  the  mimeograph  and  mtUtlgraph  machines,  the  motion 
picture,  the  radio.  The  information  must  not  be  emitted  in  iso- 
lated, uncorrelated  stabs  of  fact.  It  should  be  related  to  a  general 
subject. 

Truth  has  already  been  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  de- 
mands of  utility  and  the  need  to  harness  it  to  a  specific  set 
of  purposes. 

Second.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wallace: 

A  steadfast  national  allegiance  to  any  fixed  course,  International 
or  Intermediate,  also  requires  a  certain  degree  of  regimented 
opinion.  To  lower  or  tear  down  certain  tariff  walls,  and  to  keep 
them  down,  would  require  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
great  solidarity  or  opinion,  and  great  resolution.    Tlie  degree  of 


education  and  of  propaganda  required  to  make  the  great  body  of 

American  consumers,   rural   and   urban,  stand   firmly   together   for 
lower  tarills   would   have   to   be   rather   Intense, 

The  answer  is  obvious,  "coordinated"  dispatches,  radio  pro- 
grams, movies. 

Another  way  of  controlling  the  effect  of  fact  on  opinion 
Is  by  channehng  news  from  sources  through  recognized  out- 
lets and  so  timing  releases  as  to  secure  maximum  effect  on 
the  persons  who  are  to  be  influenced.  According  to  Arthur 
Krock,  the  present  administration  has  been  more  successful 
in  this  than  any  preceding  administration.  Rigid  control 
of  the  relations  of  subordinates  with  the  press  has  necessi- 
tated in  some  cases  severe  discipline  or  dismissal  for  sub- 
ordinates who  "leak"  news. 

A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  central  coordination  of 
Government  news  was  the  President's  endorsement  of  the 
suggestion  of  his  Committee  on  Administrative  Management 
that  "a  division  of  information  should  be  established  to 
serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  the  correlation  and  co- 
ordination of  the  administrative  policies  of  the  several  de- 
partments in  the  operation  of  their  own  informational  serv- 
ices, and  to  perform  related  duties." 

Prom  these  more  subtle  and  less  glaring  devices,  we 
progress  to  deUberate  the  falsification  of  the  news  indulged 
in  by  New  Deal  agencies.  We  have  already  seen  the  W.  P.  A. 
instructions  upholding  the  radio  as  a  means  of  editorializing 
the  news;  we  can  turn  to  information  in  annual  reports  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  which  show  ostensibly  a  profit  from  T.  V.  A. 
sale  of  electricity,  but  which  do  not  inform  the  reader  that 
this  profit  was  arrived  at  without  taking  into  accoimt  costs 
which  any  privately  owned  public  utility  would  have  to  charge 
off  before  showing  a  profit  on  its  books.  (The  1933  report 
claimed  a  profit  of  $163,169.92.  Had  proper  accounting  been 
followed,  a  loss  of  over  $1,600,000  would  have  been  shown.) 
Other  subterfuges  are  quoted  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
March  1938,  wherein  are  quoted  Government  press  releases 
which  stressed  "l>alancing"  of  the  Budget  when  only  a  bal- 
ance between  income  and  outgo  without  debt  service  is 
meant;  which  claimed  unwarranted  amounts  of  R.  F.  C. 
obligations  as  recoverable;  which  falsified  the  votes  of  farm- 
ers on  the  A.  A.  A.  poUto  program  to  indicate  overwhelming 
agricultural  support  when  in  fact  only  10  percent  of  farmers 
affected  favored  the  program. 

The  power  of  the  New  Deal  press  machine  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  well-known  example  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Hugh  S.  Johnson  is  a  case  in  point;  the  press  built  him 
up  to  proportions  of  a  superman,  even  so  far  as  to  let  him 
shove  the  President  from  the  front  pages  in  the  summer  of 
1933.  That  same  press  methodically  tore  hlra  to  shreds  after 
his  fall  from  power.  Another  example,  cited  by  a  former  as- 
sistant to  the  Administrator  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  shows  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  W.  P.  A.  public  relations  poUcies  in  turn- 
ing public  sentiment  from  disapproval  to  warm-hearted 
approval  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  all  its  works. 

The  conclusion  from  the  above  considerations  is  three- 
fold: (1)  Federal  publicity  activities  are  more  extensive, 
more  pervasive,  and  more  effective  than  any  previously 
known;  (2)  much  of  it  is  financed  and  carried  on  in  con- 
travention of  the  law;  and  (3)  much  of  it  is  designed  and 
distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  contravene  good  public 
morals  and  the  impartiality  and  objectivity  which  the  citizen 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  Government. 


Agriculture  Demands  the  Encouragement  of 

Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I   Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 
Mr.  MEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  wo  have  this  session  approved  a 
general  agricultural  measure  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  prove 


them    down,    would    require    on    the    part    of    the    general    public 
great   solidarity  of  opinion,  and  great  resoiutlon.    The  degree  ol 


general  agricultural  measiire  which,  in  my  opinion,  wUl  prove 
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fruits  of  his  lalx>rs.     The 
out  of  the  red  and  into  the 


t-  be  the  most  constructive  step  ue  have  yet  taken  In  improv- 
1  ip  the  economic  status  cf  the  iimerican  farmer.  I  wish  to 
c  jnKratulate  the  distinguished  c  lairman  of  the  House  Com- 
nittee  on  Agrriculture  (Mr.  Jows).  who  has  unselfishly  de- 
\cted  his  time  and  energy  and  w^om  to  the  solution  of  this 
hiR^ily  complex  and  nationally  acute  problem.  He  has 
Iibcred  arduously  and  faithful! i?  with  a  question  that  has 
p^rplfxed  and  confounded  com  xesslonal  minds  for  half  a 
century.  With  the  cooperation  of  his  splendid  committiee  we 
.'•'•e,  in  this  new  legislation.  th( 
American  farmer  Is  on  his  way 
sunshine  of  a  greater  prosperity 

The  American  farmer  experienced  his  first  real  economic 
d  "pression  in  1873.  Since  then  h  ?  has  suffered  from  the  regu- 
U.r  cycles  of  prosperity  and  recession  that  have  affected  all 
o.ir  national  Industries.  It  was 
tl:e  Government  began  to  take 
cultural  problems.  Since  then,  tlie  fanner  has  been  subjected 
t<)  a  great  variety  of  legislative  e  tperimentations  which  have. 
In  many  Instances,  proved  to  be  Inadequate  and  Impractical 
panaceas.  Through  the  years,  ai  riculture.  as  a  political  foot- 
bill,  was  kicked  around.  Seveiil  tariff  laws  were  enacted, 
an  ineffectual  Parm  Board  was  s;t  up,  a  few  farm  loans  were 
p?rmittcd  by  the  Government,  aiid  paltry  subsidies  for  a  very 
sick  industry  were  approved.  In  the  meantime,  the  morale, 
tlie  profits,  and  the  living  conlitlons  of  America's  largest 
army  of  workers  spiraled  dowr 
The  artificial  prosperity  of  the 


mly  about  50  years  ago  that 
serious  cognizance  of  agri- 


to  lower  and  lower  levels. 
World  War  period  boomed 


agriculture,  as  it  did  other  ba^tc  industries.  Hundreds  of 
tliousands  of  additional  acres  of  'arm  land  were  placed  under 
cultivation  and  agriculture  rapidly  became  a  highly  mecha- 
nized and  commercialized  industry.  Parm  surpluses  became 
an  increasing  burden  and,  with  he  depression  of  1930,  thou- 
sands of  formerly  well-to-do  firmers  were  reduced  to  the 
vi'rge  of  poverty.  Although  tae  individualistic  American 
farmer  had  traditionally  shunn»d  public  aid,  the  epidemic 
o;'  farm  foreclosures  and  the  lacl;  of  markets  for  his  products 
a:  a  price  that  would  be  even  s ?lf -sustaining  threw  him  in 
niany  instances  and  for  the  first  ;ime  on  the  relief  rolls. 

When  this  administration  cane  into  power  in  1933,  for  the 
first  time  the  Federal  Government  treated  the  farm  prob- 
lem as  a  national  one  and  as  one  affiliated  with  the  economic 
well-being  of  all  the  workers  In  all  of  the  industries  of  the 
lajid.  Through  the  mediums  o:  the  Parm  Credit  Adminis- 
ti-atlon,  the  Agrlcultxiral  Adjtutment  Administration,  and 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries,  both 
tlie  immediate  and  the  fundamental  causes  of  agricultural 
d  stress  were  attacked.  Parm  mortgage  indebtedness  was 
nflnanced.  crop,  seed,  and  feet  loans  were  extended,  sur- 
pluses were  curbed  through  voluntary  and  cooperative 
Krreements,  benefit  pasmients  wire  made  to  those  who  coop- 
ciated.  conservation  and  sol]-<TOSion-prevention  activities 
w?re  undertaken,  farm  coopera  Ives  were  financially  aided, 
rtsettlement.  rural  electrlflcati m.  and  improved  housing 
facilities  were  materially  encouraged,  and  through  intelli- 
g!'nt.  farslghted  reciprocal -trade  agreements  entered  into 
b«'tween  this  country  and  oth»r  nations,  the  lot  of  the 
A-nerican  farmer  t>egan  to  show  si  steady  improvement. 

As  definite  proof  of  the  imprc  ved  statiis  of  the  farmer,  it 
Is  shouTi  that  the  national  farm  income  rose  from  a  low  of 
n  328  000,000  In  1932  to  nearly  double  that  amount,  or 
U  600.000,000  in  1937.  [ 

During  the  past  year  the  national  farm  Income  has  lost 
some  ground  as  has  been  expert  meed  by  busmess  generally. 
Tlie  lack  of  purchasing  power  of  the  average  American 
W')rkt?r  In  the  industrial  centcis  has  directly  and  quickly 
affected  the  pockettxxtk  of  the  American  farmer.  We  know, 
beyond  question,  that  that  wtich  helps  the  city  laborer 
h<  ips  the  rural  worker.  The  prcblems  of  the  factory-  worker 
and  the  farmer  cannot  be  dlsj  ssociated.  and  t)ecause  the 
present  program  calls  for  a  un  ted  and  broad  attack  upon 
the  economic  difficulties  of  boh.  it  will  be  a  reasonably 
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inciease  the  buying  power 


of  the  industrial  workpr  will  directly  benefit  the  farmer  who 
must  have  better  and  increa.sed  markets  for  his  commodi- 
ties. An  increased  farm  income  mean.s  the  purchase  of 
added  luxuries  as  we.l  as  necessities  by  the  farmer  of  prod- 
ucts manuiactured  by  industrial  plants.  We  are  on  our  way 
toward  a  balance  bt-tween  production  and  consumption  of 
both  agricultural  and  industrial  products.  When  we  reach 
that  happy  day  we  will  come  to  the  end  of  loans  and  sub- 
sidies and  relief.  A  broad,  centralized,  carefully  planned 
and  executed  Federal  program  is  now  under  way,  and  we 
must  lend  it  only  our  con.^iructive  criticism  and  cooperation. 

The  general  farm  act  pas,sed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  Is 
aimed  to  effect  an  increased  national  agricultural  income. 
Ii  will  accomplish  this  purp»)se  by — 

First.  The  conservation  and  rebuilding  of  farm  land. 

Second.  An  expartsion  of  farm  markets  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Third.  A  system  of  loans  on  the  major  crops  to  assure  a 
continuing  reserve  supply. 

FVDurth.  Benefit  payments  to  restore  to  the  farmer  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  taken  from  him  as  a  result  of  our  tariff 
laws. 

Fifth.  Protection  for  the  small  producer. 

Sixth.  Adjustment  of  freight -rate  discriminations  against 
farm  products. 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  research  laboratories  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  new  uses  and  markets  for  agricultural 
products  and  byproducts. 

Here,  under  one  general  law,  the  Federal  Government  un- 
dertakes to  correct  the  principal  agricultural  abuses,  buoy 
up  rural  purchasing  powpr,  provide  additional  foreign  and 
domestic  markets,  and  to  develop  entirely  new  markets  for 
fsuTn  commodities.  It  is  a  magnificent  approach  to  a  serious 
national  problem,  and  its  administration  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  whole  indu.^try. 

To  further  benefit  agriculture,  during  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  was 
passed.  Under  this  law,  tenant  farmers  in  some  areas  are 
being  aided  m  the  purchase  of  farm  property  with  long- 
term,  low-interest-rare  ioa^^.  Additionally,  provision  is 
made  for  rehabilitation  loans  and  for  the  retirement  of  sub- 
marginal  lands. 

The  act  pai>sed  by  this  Cor.gress  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  marketing  agreements  among  producers  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  mulk,  and  oth-r  conimcdities  is  likewise  proving 
helpful  to  the  farmer.  A.s  a  atiil  further  financial  aid.  Con- 
gress has  extended  for  a  2-year  period  land  bank  interest 
rates  at  3 '2  pt>rcent  and  land  bank  commissioner's  loan 
interest  rates  at  4  percent. 

These  laws,  supplemented  by  many  other  meastires.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  bt/ntficial  to  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
have  stamped  this  Congr^s-s  as  active  and  progressive  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 

I  have  b^-en  especially  mterested  in  the  effect  of  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreem.ents  upon  agricultural  prices  and  mar- 
kets. It  has  been  pointed  out  by  cnucs  of  the  program  that 
in  1937  our  farm  imports  rose  high  above  imports  of  the 
depression  years,  as  for  exam.ple,  1932.  This  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  admimstrat ion's  critics  to  mean  that,  due 
to  the  trade  agreements,  our  domestic  maikets  have  suffered 
by  reason  of  increased  import.'^  of  farm  products.  However, 
imports  for  the  relatively  pro.-pt.rous  year  of  1937  and  for 
the  depression-ridden  year  of  1932  do  not  constitute  a 
reliable  nor  a  complete  comparison. 

While  in  1937  farm  imports  were  substantially  above  those 
of  1932,  they  were  stiil  much  below  those  of  predepression 
years.  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  has  explained  that 
the  higher  level  of  im.p(3rts  in  1937  in  relation  to  imports 
during  the  depre.^-^ion  years  resulted  largely  from  two  fac- 
tors; First,  the  effects  of  the  drought  of  1936  on  domestic 
supplies,  and,  second,  the  higher  level  of  business  activity 
and  improved  demand  conditions  which  prevailed  in  this 
country  until  the  fall  of  1937.    The  drought  of  1936  made  it 
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Impossible  for  our  farmers  to  meet  the  country's  require- 
ments for  certain  important  agricultural  products,  and  the 
resulting  high  prices  of  these  products  attracted  Imports 
over  our  tariff  barriers.  The  shortages  in  dom&stic  supplies 
are  not  the  result  of  any  insufficiency  of  planted  acreage, 
but  were  due  to  the  failure  of  this  planted  acreage  to  pro- 
duce anything  like  normal  yields  becatise  of  adverse  weather 
conditions.  With  reference  to  the  second  cause  of  the  in- 
creased imports  in  1937,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there 
Is  a  close  relation  between  the  levels  of  business  activity 
In  this  country  and  the  demand  for  farm  products.  The 
higher  le  -el  of  business  activity  prevailing  during  most  of 
1937,  together  with  the  short  domestic  crops  resulting  from 
the  drought  of  1936,  caused  farm  prices  to  rise.  This  high 
level  of  farm  prices  tended  to  attract  imports  over  the  tariff. 


In  this  connection  a  comparison  of  our  Imports  of  agricul- 
tural products  with  farm  prices  in  this  country  shows  that 
such  imports  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  attractiveness  of  farm 
prices.  The  reason  for  the  low  level  of  imports  in  1932  wis, 
of  course,  'he  extremely  low  prices  and  reduced  purchas'ng 
power  in  .his  country  at  that  time.  Obviously  with  farm 
prices  of  com  and  wheat  averaging  around  32  cents  to  35 
cents  per  bushel  these  products  could  not  be  grown  at  a 
profit,  much  less  could  they  be  imported  at  a  profit. 

According  to  data  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween 1937  and  the  predepression  years  of  1927  and  1929 
may  be  made.  This  shows  graphically  that  In  many  impor- 
tant commodities  the  1937  imports  were  well  below  those  of 
the  so-called  normal  predepression  years: 


United  States:  Imports  for  consv.mption  of  specified  agricultural   prodtwts  1927.   1929.   1932.  1937.  and  January-April   1937  and   1938 


Commodity  imported 

Unit 

Ye,ir  endpf 

Der   .-il  — 

Jfinuary- 

Vpr:)^- 

1927 

1929 

1932 

1937' 

1937 

lft38' 

Com,  craln      

Buj'hel 

Btishpl  

Bashel 

Bushel 

BtL'5hpl 

Pi>und 

Bushel 

Pound 

7'  u  n 

4.91*^.  (j15 

399,  13>l 

347,  627 

R6,  337,  24S 

Zi.  731,  UC7 

1»U,S77 

Wheat,  irrain- 

DutiiiMe  at  42  fient«;  pw  hushel .-. 

2\.7Ji9 
11,152.699 

36,263 
(') 
14.  i>:ib.  272 

2,fMl 
10,  022.  V^!> 

S,  392.  iin 

2d,M>« 

6,031.727 

5,  ^05,  4*^ 

226,034 

4.  251,  (Ha 

4.001 

0 

00,043 

iJuuablf  ai  U)  [ieri.«nt  :ul  \aloreni 

For  millinp  in  bond  an  1  exiK)rt._. 

Total  wheat,  grnin. 

Bsrlpy.  malt- _ _. 

Tapiuc-a.  crude,  flour  nud  cassava 

yinr                                                      .    

11.  173. 99^ 

&1U.IXH> 

16 

lia4(K.412 

>  12h,  Ml 
4.  l'*9,  IKS 

40.  215,0f.4 
53,  9.V).  <m 

14.  574.  5;j.5 
1,U25,  39t) 

173.317,504 

■-  :h.  4m 

4,  oT,  160 
43,  770,  0(te 

10,  026.  320 

52,  532,  (>.« 

K7 

130,  000.  372 

"  i:i.  H,5« 
2,  .'..V),  941 

1  05^,945 
36,  .VK  TOO 

T7.  71.^6^^.5 

371.24;i.456 

206.  SrtO 

4.32  857  73S 

J  14«,  149 

1.  003,  4.<7 

41.  9,52. 022 

1(19,4 IS.  304 

in,  2R1.,568 

175,(i,')\396 

2<y^  755 

160.673,  IKl 

s  101,  SOI 

872,  C73 

26.  3.56.  938 

56,  734,  OOS 

94,  734 

37,616!  306 

0 

83.  260.  513 

»  10,  uw 

Oti,  441 

1.217.  .500 

12,41.',  2!s7 

Sovtie.ans              

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Number 

Numtitjr 

Number 

PoutmI. 

Pound 

Pound.. 

Pound. - 

Pound 

Pi.ur.d 

UiKsike  and  oili-aktj  meal; 

, 

Cattle- 

Dutiable - 

1*  ree  tfur  bre*fdlU£) 

429  Z'2n 
7,255 

411,969 
1(1.  660 

9",  040 
7. 578 

494.  94,5 
12.379 

19S.155 
3.712 

177.  672 
2,477 

^ 

Total --- 

i:\'\  575 

35,  l«*.  870 

149.  M'.'.  ■>4 

U.  51!.2;C 

3,  972.  315 

422,  62\) 

62»j,  437 

192.  '^J*' !.  *'>•'' 

2,  (W4,  377 

104,  616 
34.  V,5 

46.  74i..  7o:, 
I. '"■.'■7.  .'HM 
3,015,4^9 

,507.324 
16.556.21^ 

191.  i«»i.  012 
•20  S7(;  569 
47.42i022 

201,867 

.5,^1  a  101 

39,  9:4,  177 

7,  12:1  219 

16.306.801 

180,149 

21).  .'.30 

45,833,442 

1.905,777 
15.397.(K« 

Unp^,  e.\et;pt  f'lr  brt*>iing 

Meat  and  mpjit  T>roducts  *           _        .  .  

Pork   fresh                             - 

Ilfiins  shoulders,  and  biUM in. 

Beet  and  veal,  fresh; 

Beef.  fre.Mh  .,. 

Veal,  frc'h 

3.5.  aifJ.  (184 
7,  487,  Wy 

3*1,  224.  (s'-M 
5.  1(JI.  S3.T 

796.594 

112,  2!3 

4.  66.'v,  5,58 

2lkv,  H(ii 

1.321.  1,33 
C9,  ly9 

550,944 

;.s.  386 

Total    ....    

42,747,943 

41.326.fiS7 

9f  tH,  bt)7 

4,  874,  359 

1,!90,332 

600,330 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound... - 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Dozen 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pounds., 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Meats,  cswinfvl: 

Bctf  ui'-lu'ling  corned    

35,999.  131 
413,4^5 

79,  h99,  453 
1,  1G2.  :?r>6 

24. 639,  237 

1.54,2,57 

ii8.(^7,  133 
203,  067 

22,263.172 

h2,  S.39 

21,178.477 

49,83d 

Olhcr  canniH]  mr;it5 - 

Total 

36,  412,  586 

M.061.  75W 

24.  7U3,  494 

M,  290,  2U) 

22,336.011 

21.  228,3  U 

Wool,  unmaniif?icturf>d: 

130, 016.  nM 
14/',  475.215 

117,  STK.OOo 

41.919,944 
16.  177.  577 

166,  474,  579 
1.59,  .560,  121 

78,ls8!.027 
99,  964,  952 

9. 153.003 
6.  3X7,  919 

DutiuMc         .     .- - 

Total - - - 

27L>,  492,  LK"* 
447,  173,  077 

R,  456, 397 
6,064.025 

249,  925 

879,  667 

2,  7117,  12;j 

3,  2ri9.  (r.6 
2.M6,  204 

3.  3fi7,  939 

l..ViO.  323 

205,  r2,  WH9 

27t..  U94.  .Ttxi 
614,  672,  73S 

2.  650,  223 
3.621,804 

307.912 

l,474,3t;7 
11,094.  W  4 

.5,  4rv4.  7!fi 

3,  tU).  bitli 

3, 973.  436 

X32.  934 

275, 166,  S29 

6^.  a.t7.  521 
1S8.013.  2h6 

1, 0:i2,  598 
59,620 

243,  784 

22,120 
40 

726.400 
422.  O-'* 

1,  275,  7«r) 

(■) 

155,s38,307 

3:!li.  UK.  700 
312.0135,407 

11,110,702 
2.924,157 

520, 189 

600,6^* 

25,556 

5.  iy,.  3,5S 
1,  4h2,  y;2 

2,^44,073 

0 

3(11,  44S,  389 

179.M.\U79 
125.  577,  Vn 

s,  mi.  7W 

2.  ,50fi,  047 
324,  CIS 

276.7,50 

24.992 

1,761.245 
769. 132 

l.Oflh.  164 

0 

(I6.4fi2,4t>l 

ii.  5-40.  983 
40,  173,  544 

837.  247 
30,734 

73,731 

112.  MO 
207 

J71.308 
287,050 

270,974 

ao 

fiaO<2.8M 

Hidpy  »mi  skins,  raw     

Dsiiry  priKlucts: 

But  tor                            

Miik  dried  '                      -    

Egps  iuii  HiiF  j.roducls: 

Eg>rs,  whole: 

I)rte<l          .  

Fr"7.cn 

Kpfr  vilks: 

Pried                                          

Frozen     

Epp  albumen: 

L>ri6<l                                                 

Fru/.f.n  

Motfts."*??  ine<lible                                            -  ..  _        . 

/ 

1  PrelirninHry 

•  Ini  lU'ii'd  with  liutiuiile  whe;i[  ut  42  wnis  i>eT  tushel  prior  to  Jane  IS,  1930. 
'  2,(»«i-;>oiind  ton5. 

•  Includes  .lausiipe  CMinjjs  as  follows:  20,755,000  pounds  in  1927:  23.104.0(X)  pound?  in  1920;  i2,M<>,0On  pounds  in  1932;  and  19,687.000  pounds  in  1937, 
'  Includes  dried,  wliiile,  and  skimmed  milk,  CTesim  dried,  and  m«lusd  milk  and  c«Dn«:iunds  and  substitutes  for  mi!k  or  cream- 
Compiled  from  Foreijrn  ComHieree  and  Navigation  o(  the  Tnit^d  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  stated  that  while  he  does 
not  consider  the  trade-agreements  program  a  cure-all  for 
our  agricultural  problem,  he  does  regard  it  as  an  important 
and  highly  desirable  supplementary  program.  The  fact  that 
our  ImpcHts  of  such  noncompetitive  agricultural  commodi- 


ties as  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  and  sUk  are  on  the  increase 
is  actually  an  indication  of  oui-  increased  ability  to  buy.  We 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that;  the  only  way  by  which  we 
may  increase  fcreign  purchasing  power  to  provide  our 
fanners  with  an  export  mark/et  ].s  to  pomit  larger  imports 


♦   ■ 
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ol'  selected  and  largely  noncompletitlve 
The  reciprocal -trade  agreement! 
ft.rid  profitable  intercourse  of 

This  Congress  has  Cirried  on, 
both  the  spirit  and  the  program 
e;7orts  to  alleviate  agricultural 
iJi  this  great  Nation,  we  must 
lives  are  entwined  and  that, 
o  cupation,  our  well-being  is 
farmer's  prosperity. 


agricultural  products. 
are  developing  this  pleasant 
tr^de. 

with  courage  and  foresight, 

of  the  administration  in  its 

distress.     Wherever  we  live 

rjemember  that  our  economic 

legardless  of  our  immediate 

cirectly  dependent  upon  the 


Puerto  Rico— Review  of  I  legislation  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  O 

or 


?  REMARKS 


HON.  SANTIAC^O 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


IGLESIAS 

FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

FlEPRESENTATIVES 


77iur$day.  June  16  (legislative  dty  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 


Indispu  Able 


la 


aid. 


produ  cts 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.    Mr.  Speakei 

will  derive  innumerable  benefits 
tJ-us  Corigress.    It  is  an 
progress  of  the  island  depends 
nent,  economic,  cultural,  and 
tie  mainland  and  Puerto  Rico 
culture  will  benefit  by  Federal 
on  very  nearly  a  par  basis  wit|i 
history  of  the  island  has  there 
tlie  problems  that  are  being  faceil 
American  cltlaens  in  Puerto  Rico 
Congress,  and  the  Federal 
ofScials  of  the  island  and  the 
have  lent  great  help  to  the 

It  has  been  to  me  a  period  of 
faction. 

Puerto    Rico    furnishes    the 
Americas   at    the   present   time 
irarket  for  the  mainland 
all  its  resources  is  an  absolute 
development  of  an  Important  li 
and  Hispanic  races  to  the  south 
Invasion  of  ideas  foreign  to  our 
S:'Uth    American    republics 
American  citizens,  understand 
orur  country,  and  because  we 
English  and  Spani.sh.  we  are  in 
tt^ie  democratic  gospel  to  all 
the  Insidious  propaganda  tnat 
disseminated  among  our  n 
advantage  to  have  a  permanent 
And  we  also  can  see  the 
Island   midway   the   two 
dfimocratic  ixinclples  and  pride 
sliip.  not  oiily  from  the 
the  spiritual. 

Puerto  Rico  came  to  the  United 
the  Treaty  of  Parts  after  the 
1900  the  Congress  of  the 
OTKanic  act  for  Puerto  Rico 
tt(3se  who  desired  to  continue 
of  Puerto  Rico,  entitled  to  the 
States. 

In  1917.  In  a  new  organic  act. 
States  made  all  inhabitants  of 
United  States  except  those  whi 
Dot  to  become  dOiena  of  the 
the  CooBUtudoD  of  tbe  United 
atoolutely  f»e  poUUcaUy  with 
tagea  of  American  cittaens.  has 
readlzatlon  that  there  is  no  such 
oon,  and  that  a  few  misguided 


theje 


eight  oring 


advai  itages 
contix  ents 


econor  ilc 


aj 


the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 

from  legislation  approved  by 

fact  that  the  economic 

its  entirety  upon  a  perma- 

I^litical  relationship  between 

Labor,  industry,  and  agri- 

which  places  Puerto  Rico 

the  States.    Never  in  the 

been  such  understanding  of 

by  over  a  million  and  a  half 

on  the  part  of  the  President. 

as  a  whole.    Many 

Department  of  the  Interior 

of  Puerto  Rico. 
deep  gratification  and  satis- 


Oov  yrnment 


welf  a  re 


aviation    link    between    the 

It   is    an    ever- increasing 

and  the  development  of 

necessity.    It  would  be  the 

Ilk  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 

especially  in  these  days  of 

democratic  principles  in  the 

we    Puerto    Ricans. 

he  democratic  principles  of 

bilingual,  speaking  both 

the  best  position  to  spread 

nations  and  to  coimteract 

silently  but  surely  is  being 

nations.     It  is  to  our 

union  with  this  great  Nation. 

to  this  Nation  of  an 

whose   people    cherish 

In  their  American  citizen - 

viewpoint  but  silso  from 


ixe 


States  from  Spain  through 
Spanish- American  War.    In 


United  States  passed  the  first 

all  inhabitants,  except 

subjects  of  Spain,  citizens 

protection  of  the  United 


making 


the  Congress  of  the  United 

the  island  citizens  of   the 

made  written  declasatlon 

l)nlted  States.    Protected  by 

for  more  than  38  years, 

1  the  civil  rights  and  privl- 

brousht  our  people  to  the 

citizenship  in  the  world  as 

citizens  cannot  force  their 


Slates 


opinions  on  the  s:roat  majonty     As  President  McKinley  de- 
clared after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris: 

Thp  people  rt  Puortc  Rico  should  be  led  and  educated  to  become 
a  State  of  the  Union. 

Unquestionably,  the  advantage  which  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  value  mcst  higlily.  a*  a  consequence  of  their  being  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  is  their  American  citizenship  and 
all  that  goes  with  it. 

Some  of  our  friend.s  have  talked  about  cheap  labor  In 
Puerto  Rico.  It  is  true  that  we  have  cheap  labor  in  Puerto 
Rico  just  as  you  have  cheap  labor  in  many  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  Unitt^  Sfate.s.  I  know  that  organized  labor 
for  many  years  ha.s  fought  for  a  correction  of  the  situation 
of  the  men  and  women  in  this  cla^s  of  labor.  We  have  had 
the  same  fights  a.=;  you  have  had  in  the  States.  We  have 
been  inspired  by  the  idpaJs  and  principles  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  of  organized  labor  generally. 
Puerto  Rico  has  made  rapid  strides  in  every  conceivable 
respect  since  becoming  a  part  of  the  United  Slates,  and  par- 
ticularly has  it  made  steady  progre.ss  within  the  last  5  years 
under  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Among  the  outstanding  bill;,  passed  by  Congress  beneficial 
to  Puerto  Rico  are  the  law  to  correct  Puerto  Rican  citizen- 
ship, which  clears  definitely  the  status  of  children  of  Span- 
iards bom  in  Puerto  Rico  who.  although  they  wanted  to  be 
American  citizens,  could  not  be  so  because  their  parents  had 
not  relinquished  rheir  Spanish  citizen.ship:  this  law  gives 
them  the  righ^  to  American  citizenship;  the  inclusion  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  Federal  Highway  Act;  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  -sec.  21'  which  wiU  help  in  the  development  of 
agricultural  expenmentation,  so  much  needed  in  Puerto 
Rico;  the  exemption  of  persons  travelmg  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  mainland  from  the  payment  of  a  stamp  tax  on 
steamship  tickets  which  will  greatly  stimulate  tourist  trade; 
the  inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  im  the  Slum  Clearance  Act 
which  will  aid  the  island  to  clear  its  slums,  infested  with 
malaria  which  has  been  the  scourge  of  *he  poor  classes  in 
Puerto  Rico;  loans  for  crop  production;  appropriation  for 
agricultural  farm  forestry:  Housing  Act  which  will  give 
added  impetus  to  tho  bu.lding  industry,  thus  creating  em- 
ployment for  hundreds  of  unemployed  building-trades 
workers  and  also  grant mg  a  large  number  of  people  the  ■>?- 
portimity  of  becoming  hnm.e  owners:  vocational  education 
which  wiJl  permit  the  local  board  to  widen  its  activities  and 
prepare  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  island  for  useful 
employment;  eradication  and  control  of  venereal  diseases: 
in  fact,  so  many  bills  were  passed  concerning  Puerto  Rico 
that  It  would  be  impossible  to  pnumerate  all  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  therefrom 

The  list  of  bills  approved  and  introduced  to  the  end  of 
these  remarks  will  give  an  idr-a  to  the  casual  reader  of  the 
cooperation  received  by  Puerto  Rico  from  Congress: 

B-A^LS    IjTTHODrCED     BY     CoMMr-S.SIO.NER     SANTIAGO     ICLESIAS,     BeVENTT- 

TH  !RD    CO.NGRESS 

H.  R.  5578    For  the  relief  of  Carlota  Balles-.eros. 
H.  R.  5330    Enabling  act  for  stat.'hood   for  Puerto  Rico. 
H.    R     5492,   Extond     provisions    Interior    appropriation  '  blU    to 
Puerto  Rico  ^ 

H  R.  1745  To  acquire  certain  lands  from  War  IDepartment  for 
Ckivernment  of  PT.;ert.o  Ric 

H    R    6146    Imp<irtanon.  sale  infoxir-atinK  liquors  in  Puerto  Rico 
H    R    7024    To  ma^e  permanent  rpv.lving  fund  established  De- 
cember 21.   1928 

H  R  9902  To  exempt  from  pr-.cesslng  ta.x  certain  articles  In 
Pvjerto  Rico 

H.  R,  9692    To  und-rtalc,^   f.>h  rulUire   in   Puerto  Rico 
H.    R     6574.  Appropriation    tor    public    highways — $1000  000    for 
Puerto  Rico  =         j  ,  *«* 

H.  R   &946.  To  ratify  Joint  Rfco.)lution  59  of  legislature — duty  on 

S    ^^^^'^^    ^°  modify  A    A    A.  as  it  affected  Puerto  Rico. 
H    J.  Res.  344,  Adjudication  uf  Iicns  arising  out  of  United  States 

H.  J.  Res  249  To  amend  Joint  resolution  for  relief  of  Puerto 
JSico. 

Pu^rt^  R^    ^"^    ^°  extend  United  States  Employment  Service  to 

H  J  Res  270  To  m^ke  available  Uj  Puerto  Rico  appropriation 
lor  exteuiiAon  work.  t-r    *-        »«* 
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8  EV  KM  T  Y  -  FOURTH     CONGRESS,     FIRST     SESSION 

H  R  6068.  To  extend  titles  V  and  VI,  Social  Secxorlty  Act,  to 
Puerto  Raco. 

H  R   5401,  For  the  relief  of  J.  C.  Bcsosa. 

H  R  .=^400    Relief   of  Qulterlor   Caban. 

H  R   1828.  For  relief  of  Mirai  Mlro  Menend^'Z. 

H.  R  7445.  To  amend  revenue  act   re  sale  personal  property. 

H  R   1393    Liberalization  of  the  Organic  Act. 

H  R  8620.  To  commemorate  landing  of  United  States  troops  in 

Puerto  Rico. 

H  a,  1391.  To   establish   f\sh   culture   in   Puerto  Rico. 

H  R.  6597.  To  exempt  from  processing  tax  under  A.  A.  A.  certain 
article?  in  Puerto  Rico, 

H  R  8990    Appropriation  for  rural  post  roads. 

H  R.  1392.  To  extend  Federal  Highway  Act  to  Puerto  Rico  (Pub- 
lic Law  NO.  766).  *     ,  t>,      * 

H  R  8167.  Transfer  Mayaguez  Barracks  to  Government  of  Puerto 

H  R  8103.  Transfer  military  res€Tvatlon  of  San  Juan. 

H  R.8106.  To  transfer  to  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  Marine 
Barracks. 

H  R  1830.  For  relief  of  Julia  Santiago. 

H,R  1390.  To  exem.pt  from  tax  persons  traveling  on  steamships 
from  P\ierto  Rico  to  United  States.  ,.»         *         ♦ 

H  R.81C2  Dispose  of  certain  property  of  Treasury  Department 
to  Puerto  Rico.  ., 

H  R  6619    To  transfer  part  of  San  Juan  Military  Reservation  to 

H  R  7446.  To  provide  for  Issuance  of  municipal  bonds   (Public 

Law  No    264).  ^     _^     t,, 

H  R  8073.  Provide  adequate  meat  supply  for  Puerto  Rico. 

H  R.  8209  Exempt  refunding  bonds  limitation  of  pubUc  in- 
debtedness (Public  Law  No.  236). 

H.R.  8621.  Permanent  rehabilitation  under  P.  E.  R.  A. 

H  R.  7931.  To  establish  San  Juan  Monument. 

H  R  4134.  E-scrambron  tract  transfer  to  Puerto  Rico. 

H  J  Res.  206.  To  amend  A,  A.  A.  in  favor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

H  J  Res  119.  Increase  pension  for  Maria  Ashford. 

H  J  Res  257    To  compose  debts  of  coffee  growers  in  Puerto  Rico. 

H.J  Res.  90.  To    issue    special    stamp    for    Puerto    Rico    (Issued 

November  25.  1937).  .     ^  „^     „, 

H  J  Res  99.  Transfer  naval  wireless  station  to  Puerto  Rico. 
H  J  Res  278    Transfer  Monastery  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas. 
H  J  Res  225.  To  abolish  Puerto  Rico  Hurricane  Relief  Commis- 
sion   ( Public  Res.  22) .  ^^     T^     _X       T,.         T^^  = 

H.J.  Res  290.  To  ratify  Joint  Resolution  59,  Puerto  Rico  Legis- 
lature (Public  Res.  51).  ,      „       „«, 
H.J.  Res.  27.  Geological  survey   (Public  Res.  29). 

SE\'ENTY-rOCHTH    CONGRESS.     SECOND     SiSSION 

H  R.  10211.  Amend  section  38.  Organic  Act. 

H  R  10312.  To  amend  section  40,  Organic  Act. 

H  R  11003.  To  amend  section  12.  Organic  Act. 

H.R.  11004.  To    create    Department    of    Public    Welfare.    Puerto 

H  R.  12119.  To  amend  sections  13  and  19.  Organic  Act.  to  create 

welfare  department.  .      -r^     _^     „,        /t>.,v, 

H  R.  12120.  Develop  vocational  education  In  Puerto  Rico  (Pub- 

''^H  1^11062.  Extend    to   Puerto   Rico   titles   V   and   VI   of   Social 

Security  Act.  ,,.... 

H  R  8621    Permanent  rehabilitation  emergency  relief  funds. 
H  R.  10842.  To  amend  section  21.  Appropriation  Repeal   Act  of 

1934 

H  R  1392.  Appropriation   for   construction   of   rural   post  roads. 

H  J  Res  575.  To   establish    Luquillo   National   Park. 
H.  J.  Res  600.  Provide   for  study  of  economic   and   social  condi- 
tions in  Puerto  Rico. 

SEVENTT-mFTH    CONGRESS 

H.  R.  1480.  To  create  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  Puerto 
Rico   (Committee  on  Insular  Affairs).  „       *      „. 

H  R  1481  To  exempt  persons  traveling  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  from  payment  of  stamp  tax  on  steamship 
tickets  (Public  Law  No.  400).  _    ^     „,        .      , 

H  R  1482.  To  undertake  flsh-culture  in  Puerto  Rico  (tinfavor- 
Bbly  reported  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget) .  ,        ^,        „ 

H  R.  1483.  To  amend  section  38.  Organic  Act  (pending  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs).  „       .    .  ^ 

H  R  1485  To  increase  membership  of  Supreme  Court  (passed 
House  August  16.  1937 — Senator  Burkj:s  resolution  for  investiga- 

H  R.  1486.  To  amend  section  30,  Organic  Act — election  of  legis- 
lators (Public  Law  No.  570). 

H  R.  1992.  To    incorporate    Puerto   Rico    (Conmilttee    on   Teni- 

H.R  3024.  Survey  and  examination  of  Fajardo  Harbor  (Public 
Law  No.  392). 

H  R  4006.  Survey    and    examination    of    Jobos    Harbor    (Public 

Law  No.  392).  .„   ^,.      _ 

HR.  4375.  To    correct    Puerto    Rlcan    citizenship    (Public    Law 

H.  R.  5692.  Survey  and  examination  of  GuayanlUa  Hartxjr  (Public 
Law  No.  392). 
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H  R  5702  Relief  of  Maria  Mlro  Menendez  (Committee  on 
Claims  1. 

H  R  5899.  To  extend  to  Puerto  Rico  irrigation  act  (new  bill 
being  considered  by  Department  of  the  Interior  because  of  certain 
objections* . 

H  R  6045.  Catano  Rear  Range  Light  Reservation  (Public  Law 
No.  313  I 

H  R.6524  To  extend  titles  V  and  VI  Social  Security  Act  to 
P^ierto  Rico  (favorably  recommended  by  Departments  of  Labor, 
Interior,  Treasury,  and  Social  Seciuity  Board — pending  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means). 

H  R  6747.  To  increase  borrowing  margin  of  Mayaguez  (Public 
Law  No    391 ) . 

H  R.  7487  San  Juan  National  Monument  (stricken  from  calen- 
dar on  January'  17,   1933 — General  Cox  disapproves). 

H  R.7692.  Transfer  Marine  Hospit.il  Reservation  (transferred  by 
Executive  order.  March  31,   1938). 

H  R  7693.  Transfer  San  Juan  Military  Reservation  (PubUc 
Law  No    707). 

H  R  7823    Guanlca  Lighthouse  Reservation  (Pv.blic  Law  No.  315) . 

H  R  7908  To  extend  benefits  Bankhead- Jones  Act  to  Puerto 
Rico  (Public  Law  No.  407). 

H  R.8075.  For  the  relief  of  Julia  Santiago  (Committee  on 
Claims) . 

H  R.8213.  TranFfer  of  land  under  Treasury  Department. 

H  R  8504.  To  ext»nd  to  Puerto  Rico  Wagner-Peyser  Act  (ap- 
proved by  Secretary  of  Labor ) . 

H.R.  8780    Wildlife  restoration.     Passed  House  April  4,  1938. 

H.R,  10050.  Slum  clearance   in  Puerto  Rico. 

H.  R.  10263.  Civil  rules  of  procedure,  United  States  district  courts 
to  Puerto   Rico. 

H  R.  10652.  Ratification  of  join:  resolution.  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

H,R.7051.  Rivers  and  harbors  bill  (Public  Law  No.  392)  Includes 
following:  San  Juan  Harbor,  Committee  Document  42;  Areclbo 
Harbor,  Committee  Document  43;  Cuayanes  Harbor,  House  Docu- 
ment 243:  Jobos  Harbor,  stirvey;  Pajardo  Harbor,  survey;  Guaya- 
nilla  Harbor,  survey. 

H.J.  Res.  73.  Authorizing  Issuance  special  stamp  for  Puerto  Rico 
(issued  November  25.  1937). 

H  Res.  184.  Investigation  of  Puerto  Rico  (Representative  Be«- 
NARD.   no  action ) 

H.  Res  138.  Palm  Sunday  investigation  (Representative  Craw- 
ford,  no  action) 

H.  Res.  246.  Investigation  Puerto  Rico   (Representative  Dempset, 

no  action  i .  >»    .^    _.     .,>. 

H.Doc  No  626.  President's  request  for   $50,000,000.  Puerto  Rico 

included.  „,        .     ,   ^  m 

H.  R  1545.  Loans    for    crop    production,    Puerto    Rico    Includea 

(Public  Law  No.  3) . 

H.  R.  4728.  Appropriation  agrlcultiiral  farm  forestry.  Including 
Puerto  Rico  (Public  Law  No.  95). 

H.R.  5033.  Housing  Act,  1937,  Includes  Puerto  Rico  (Public  Law 

No    479 ) 

H.R.  6763.  Federal  land  bank  loans.  Includes  Puerto  Rico  (Pub- 
lic Law  No.  209).  ^     .,„,  «^ 

H.  R.  6958.  Vocational  education,  etc.,  Puerto  Rico  gets  $125,000 

(Public  Law  No.  249).  .      ,    ...  .* 

H.  R.  7562.  Appropriation  for  farm  homes,  Puerto  Rico  includea 

(Public  Law  No.  210). 

H  R  7667.  Sugar  leg.slation,  A.  A.  A.   (Public  Law  No.  414). 

H  R  9915.  A.  A.  A.  '938   (Public  Law  No,  470). 

H  R  8505    Farm  bill   (Public  Law  No.  430). 

H.R  8730  National  Hotising  Act,  1938.  Includes  Puerto  Rico 
(Public  Law  No.  424) . 

H.R.  10238.  Agricultural  appropriations  (experiment  station,  etc., 

$500,0001.  _     „,        ,Tv.  WW 

H.J  Res  361.  Relief  appropriations  Include  Puerto  Rico  (PuhUc 

Res.  No.  47).  ^    _      T,. 

H.    J.    Res.    679.  Work    relief    appropriation    for    Puerto    Rico, 

$6,000,000.  ^  w,.     T         «      ,ifix 

S  1973  San  Juan  MUltary  Reservation  (Public  Law  No.  lie). 
S  1986.  Increasing  Judiciary  to  10  years  (Public  Law  No.  4^)- 
S.2531.  Transfer    mUitary    reservation    to   Puerto    Rico    (Public 

8.3290  To  control  venereal  diseases.  Includes  Puerto  Rico  (Pub- 
lic Law  No.  540). 

Speeches  and  Extension  or  Remarks  of  Santiago  Iclisu* 

i93:i 

Banking  Conditions  In  Puerto  Rico,  March  10. 

Economic  Rehabilitation  in  Puerto  Rico.  March  23. 

Pan-American  Day  Eulogy,  April   14. 

PoliUcal  and  CivU  Rights  of  Citlisens  of  Puerto  Rico,  Jxine  l». 

1034 

Citizenship  Laws  Affecting  Puerto  Rico,  January  26. 

Sugar  Marketing  and  Legislation.  February  15. 

Legislation  Affecting  Sugar  Marketing.  AprU  4. 

Pan-American  Day  Eulogy.  April   14  (16). 

To  Correct  Citizenship  of  Certain  Puerto  Elcans,  Jun«  *. 

Tax  on  Steamship  Tickets,  June  27.  - 


79}  n 
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??911 


oun,  and  that  a  few  misguided 


citizens  cannot  force  tbelr 


n    J    nte    ,',u     10  mate  avaUable  Uj  Puerto  Eico  appropriation 
for  extension  work.  i-*-     *-         — 
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8*«t<»hood  for  Pijerto  Rico.  Januarj 
PrMentotlon  Block  and  Osvel  to 
R4;hsbiUtaUon  In  Puerto  Rico 
Processing  Taxes  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Ftderal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpormti 
P'  hiifcil;tanor.  Administration  In 
8  ctal  Security  A"t  to  Include 
8  cial  Stcunty  Amendment  Reject^ 
8:ciai  S"cunty  Act  to  Include 
C  <  ptTH'.icri  Geological  Survey  In 
8-:aieh<x)d  for  Puerto  Rico.  June  6 
E  onoir.ic  and  Social  Situation  m 
P  re- hundred -acre  Law.  July  29. 
R  habiljiation  of  Puerto  Rico 


3 
Sbeaker  Byma,  January  30. 
Pebi-uary  7. 


February  21. 
on.  March   12 
erto  Rico,  April  9. 
Rico.  April  12. 
April   19 
Rico,  May  3. 
F%jerto  Rico,  May  24. 


Pi 
Puerto 


Pue-to 


I-uerto  Rico,  June  28. 


Atjgiist  24. 


lasa 

Ii.creaao  Membership  Supreme  Cou^t 
Rfvnlv.ntt  rund  Under  E    R    A    for 
Ai^iJisinatl(ai  of  Col    E.  F.  Riggv 
K»eplng  FalLTi  With  Puerto  Rice 
K«pp:n(j  Palth  With  Puerto  Rico 
P   blic  Welfare  Department  for 
R- hnbllltatlon.  Permanent    ERA 
Et tending  Federal  Aid  Rural  Po«t 
lit-MDiutlon    Military    Order    World 

Mar'h  27 

S<  ruU  Security  and  Workers'  Bducation 
S-  nator  Gibson's  Radio  Address 

12. 


of  Puerto  Rico,  January  3 
Puerto  Rico.  January  20. 
February  24. 

1 
Abni  27. 

Rico.  May  4. 
January  20 
iioada.  January  20 
War.    San    Juan    Monunaent, 


Pu€  no 


.  April  7. 
Department  Territories.  .Uarch 


Jcies 
R  can 


1»37 

AjTlculttiral  Legislation  aa  It  Affect^ 
E>  tending  Section  21.  Bankhead-Jc 
uat  :» 

Extending  Section  21.  Bankhead- 
u&t   :6 

T')  Correct  Cltlzenahjp  oX  Puerto 
Puerto  Rico  Talks  Back,  July  8 
K»;tenaion  of  TlUea  V  and  VI,  Soclai 
Form  tenancy,  to  Include  Puerto  R 
Siifar   LeglaiatOon.   Including   Lett 

gTM'    5 

Increase  Membership  of  Supreme 
Wriy  Puerto  Rico  Does  Not  Want 
Bvview  (if  LeguIaUon,  August  20. 
A<'r!cult;;ral  Legislation  as  Tt  Affec* 
Casolikx  O'Dat's  Speech  on  Sugar, 
Ir  :rea,se  Membership  Supreme  CouJt 
O;. posing  Investigation  of  Affairs  in 
'..-strlctions  on  Importation  of  Sugar 
Rilaiive  to  Sugar  Quotas  for  Pueru 


Puerto  Rico.  June  9 
hes  Act.  to  Puerto  Rico,  Aug- 


Securlty  Act.  May  21. 
CO.  June  29 
From    WUllam    Green,    Au- 


Cburt  by  Two.  August  16. 
Inflep>endetice,  April  9. 


1938 

Kitenslon  of  Social  Security  Act  to 
Evensicn  of  Slum  Clearance  to  Puerto 
Plfioe  at  Puerto  Rico  In  United  Stites 
Ap'i    25 

2b 'fWtlgation  and  Oontrol  of  Venerekl  DlseMea.  March  28 


Joseph   Taylor    [{obinson 


MEMORIAL  ApDRESS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  p.  TERRY 

OF  ARKAMSIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REiJrE 
Wednesday.  April 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public 

RoaoraoM.  Ute  a  8eoator  from 


Mr.  TERKY.    Mr.  Speaker,  at 

morring  of  July  14.  1937.  I  was  . 
on  t^ie  way  to  my  office  in  the  House 
league  from  North  Carolina  fMr 
me  end  said.  "Have  you  heard  the 

"What  news?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  just  heard  that  your 
was  found  dead  In  his  apartment 

I  was  terribly  shocked  and  immed 
the   Sienator'a  apartment  by 
formation.    The  telephone  operatof 
swen-'d:  "The  line  Is  busy,  but  it  is 
80M  IS  dead."    I  immediately 
BuilcUng  and  went  to  the  Senator '• 


seni(  ►r 
this 


teiepltone 


walked 


I 


Act.  to  Puerto  Rico,  Aug- 
Persons.  August  12. 


Puerto  Rico,  June  9. 
i^ugu&t  6. 

of  Puerto  Rico,  August  16. 
Puerto  Rico. 

Into  United  State*. 
Rico. 


Puerto  Rico.  March  28. 
Rico.  May  3 
Defense  and  Economlca, 


TENTATIVE  S 
20.  1938 
aer^lce  of  Hon.  Joszpk  Tatlob 


he  Sta,te  of  Arkansas 


about  8:15  o'clock  on  the 

pacing  through  the  Capitol 

Office  Building.     My  col- 

liiHMAY  Wa«iiih]  accosted 


news' 


Senator,  Joe  Robinson. 

morning,"  he  replied. 

ately  endeavored  to  reach 

to  obtain  fuller  tn- 

at  the  switchboard  an- 

true  that  Senator  Robw- 

over  to  the  Methodist 

4»rtment.  where  I  found 


a  number  of  his  .strifT  and  several  of  my  colleagues.     It  was 
only  too  true  that,  the  Senator  had  gonf- 

As  I  stood  there  \n  the  solemn  sullnes.=;  of  that  hot  July 
morning  m  the  .nod'-<:f  apartment.,  I  saw  in  the  hallway  the 
Senator's  hat  and  cane,  where  he  had  placed  them  when  he 
had  romp  hom^'  the  previous  eveninp.  never  suspecting  that 
it  would  be  the  last  time  he  would  lay  them  down,  and  that 
b^^fore  th''  dawn  of  another  day  hi.^  s-:'uJ  wnt-r.d  have  taken 
its  flicht.  I  thought  of  the  profound  shock  that  the  passing 
of  this  man  would  mean  not  only  to  his  fam.ily  and  his  cir- 
c.e  of  fnend.s  and  cuileacues  but  to  the  whole  Nation;  how- 
it  meant  the  kndl  nt  any  hope  of  the  successfiU  outcome 
of  the  bitter  .struggle  m  whx'h  he  was  then  engaged  m 
behalf  of  Pr^'sident  Roosevelt V  Court-reform  le^i.slaticn:  the 
probable  reaimfment  of  contending  forces  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  possible  weakening  of  the  N<^\v  Deal's  drive  toward 
Itgislation  for  the  b^'nefi:  of  the  mas.^es  of  our  people, 

"A  soldier  has  fallen  with  his  face  to  the  battle,"  was 
President  Roosevelt's  tribute.  And  no  truer  vv-ords  were  ever 
s]X)ken,  for  in  truth  and  in  fact  Senator  Robin,son  did  give 
the  last  full  measure  of  sacnncial  devotion  to  the  cause 
which  h'-  considered  it  his  duty  to  espouse;  and  when  his 
g-eat  heart,  burst  under  the  strain  of  his  almost  superhuman 
Ic  bcrs,  he  f-'il  l;kc  a  knight  m  battle,  his  armor  shining  and 
his  sword  bright,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

On  nr-x*  to  the  la.st  day  that  Senator  Robin-son  was  to 
walk  this  earth  h^^  wa.«;  engaged  in  a  debate  on  the  floor  of 
tlie  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  Court  bill,  giving  and  taking  lasty 
b;ows.  neither  a.'^km^-  nor  giving  quarter.  In  his  speech 
he  reminded  his  adversarie.s  that  if  they  wished  to  filibuster 
and  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill,  he  could  "take  if  as  long 
a.;  they  could  He  remarked  ^hat  h-  was  better  able  to 
stand  the  gafi  than  some  of  them  were.  He  grew  so  ve- 
hement that  one  of  his  colleagues— Senator  Copela.vd,  I 
believe— cautioned  him  against  overexertion.  Even  at  that 
iromcnt  the  long  fingers  of  the  hand  of  d*  ath  were  reach- 
ir.g  out  toward  our  friend,  and  I  .-ometimes  wonder  whether 
or  not  the  Senator  fplt  the  chill  of  that  unseen  hand  for 
h-?  did  a  very  unusual  thing.  In  closing  the  debate  he  waved 
h  s  hand  in  a  farewf^ll  gesture  and  said  "Good-bye  "  It 
was  good-bye.  and  a  long,  last  farewell.  That  was  his  final 
appearance  in  the  debate,  and  the  lai.t  tune  his  voice  was 
tc  be  heard  m  the  Chamb'--:  wh.ch  hp  had  so  long  graced 
and  in  which  the  great  labors  of  his  life  had  been  performed' 

It  can  be  said  wuhout  fear  of  contradiction  that  Senator 
Robinson  had  the  entire  confidence  and  respect  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  wa.s  closely  a.s5ociated.  He  had  that  rare  and 
happy  faculty  of  retaining  the  good  will  and  friendship  of 
those  with  whom  he  dilTered,  even  though  their  views  were  as 
w.de  apart  as  the  poles.  He  was  entirelv  honest  with  him- 
self and  with  others,  There  was  nothing  mean  or  small  about 
him.  He  was  mighty  ds  an  adversary  and  a  tower  of  strength 
as  a  friend. 

As  the  majority  l-ader  of  the  Senate  in  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing and  difficult  periods  in  the  historv  of  our  country 
Senator  Robinson  was  respnn.-ible  for  the  legislation  that  was 
intended  to  cure  our  national  ills,  economic  and  social  and  to 
him  IS  largely  due  the  credii  for  the  smo<.th  functioning  of  the 
le,nslative  processes  involved  in  putting  in  the  statutes  most 
of   he  New  Deal  pohcles.    Members  of  all  parties  and  facUons 

I  ^^'''''^  '"'^'"''^  '''^'  ^°  ^"^  r.  sp^xned  him.  His  word  was 
hi.3  bond.  With  him  there  was  no  necessity  for  agreements 
in  writing.     In  his  various  election  campaigns  throughout  a 

ong  career  of  public  service  his  oppt.nents  never  had  the 
fiiT^'"  •?  '^4"''  ^i:^  character     H.s  rugged  integrity  wa^ 

like  granite     Even  the  muckraking  magazine  articles  never 

questioned  his  inherent  honesty. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  .c;enatPr"RnniN.oN'.;  .success  as  a  great 

^  a°  d^^  ^'""'y^'  '^'''  "^  ^^^  ^"^^^^>-  ^^'  enth  Jasm 
viM^r.  ardor,  or  whatever  one  may  call  it.  w-h  which  the 

i??^e  fiefJ'^u^''"^  '"k^"'  obtective...  either  in  the  fonim  or 
^Se  wefe  nn^fr'"'  ""'  '^'''  ^'  ^^  vigorously  and  earnestly. 
Tr.ere  were  no  half  measures  with  him     What  he  did,  he  cUd 
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with  a  wiH.  I  thought  it  entirely  appropriate  and  fitting  that 
the  minister,  in  closing  the  funeral  services  at  the  Senator's 
home  town.  Little  Rock,  quoted  from  Stevenson's  Requiem: 

Glad   did    I   live   and   gladly   die. 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

Everj^hlng  the  Senator  ever  did  he  did  with  a  will.  And 
that  will  and  that  rugged  character  and  brilliant  intellect  j 
carried  Joe  Robinson  far.  Bom  in  a  little  hamlet  in  Lonoke  i 
County,  Ark.,  in  1872,  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  10  children 
of  Dr.  James  and  Matilda  Jane  Robinson.  His  road  to  an 
education  was  not  a  royal  one.  He  worked  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Arkansas  and  later  attended  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Tom  C. 
Trimble  at  Lonoke  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1895. 
In  1896,  when  he  was  24  years  old,  he  married  Miss  Edwilda 
Miller,  a  member  of  a  prominent  Arkansas  family,  and  then 
began  that  beautiful  companionship  which  lasted  through 
41  years  of  a  busy  and  eventful  life,  to  be  ended  only  by  his 
death.  Throughout  all  those  years  Mrs.  Robinson  was  his 
constant  companion.  Where  he  went,  she  went,  and  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  tribulations  and  triumphs  were  shared  in  by 
her.  She  drove  him  on  all  their  numerous  automobile  trips 
between  Washington  and  Arkansas,  and  she  was  his  constant 
companion  in  all  his  campaigns  and  in  his  journeys  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Wherever  an  imusual  man  is  found, 
generally  one  finds  behind  him  an  unusual  woman,  and  the 
Robinsons  were  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

His  public  service  began  when  he  was  22,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Arkansas  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  Lonoke  County.  Later  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served  10 
years,  resigning  from  the  House  in  1913  to  become  Governor 
of  Arkansas,  and  then  going  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
the  same  year,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  last  sum- 
mer. Three  times  he  was  called  to  serve  as  the  chairman 
of  the  national  Democratic  convention,  and  in  1928  was  a 
standard  bearer  of  that  party  as  nominee  for  Vice  President. 
He  also  served  as  one  of  the  United  States  delegates  to  the 
London  Disarmament  Conference,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  personages  in  that  brilliant  assembly  of  world 
figures.    Truly,  a  busy  and  an  honored  life ! 

Beginning  as  a  young  lawyer  in  a  small  town,  Joe  Robin- 
son, by  hard  and  assiduous  toil,  rapidly  spread  his  reputation 
as  a  powerful  pleader  in  the  courts  of  his  State  and  neighbor- 
ing States.  And  throughout  his  long  and  eventful  public 
career  he  maintained  his  interest  in  the  law  and  in  the  courts. 
It  was  an  open  secret  that  the  goal  of  his  life's  ambition  was 
to  climax  his  career  as  a  member  of  our  highest  tribunal, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  And  the  realization  of 
that  ambition  was  within  his  grasp  when  he  received  the 
summons  to  a  tribunal  higher  than  the  ones  of  this  earth. 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  Senate  cloakroom  last  summer  the 
day  after  Justice  Van  Devanter  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  Supreme  Court.  I  had  gone  there  to  discuss  with 
Senator  Robinson  some  legislation  in  which  we  were  both 
interested.  When  I  located  the  Senator  and  approached 
him,  I  saw  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  his 
colleagues.  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  from 
all  factions.  They  were  engaged  in  a  spontaneous,  hearty, 
and  friendly  "reception"  for  the  "new  justice,"  as  they  affec- 
tionately termed  him;  and  it  was  freely  stated  that  when  his 
name  should  be  sent  in  by  the  President  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
it  would  be  confirmed  immediately  on  the  floor,  without 
being  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  is  customary  in 
such  cases.  I  thought  it  was  a  rare  tribute,  and  one  that  was 
richly  deserved.  But  fate  decreed  otherwise,  and  it  was 
Senator  Robinson's  destiny  to  finish  his  earthly  career  as  a 
Member  of  that  great  legislative  body,  and  to  take  his  secure 
place  in  the  Nation's  history  along  with  its  other  great  leaders 
who  had  gone  before  him. 

Last  summer,  on  that  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  July,  when 
we  buried  Senator  Robinson  in  Little  Rock,  in  Pulaski 
County,  and  he  was  gently  lowered  into  the  soil  oX  his  native 


State,  the  orbit  of  his  life  came  within  24  miles  of  complet- 
ing the  circle  at  the  place  where  it  had  begun  nearly  65 
yearb  before  at  Lonoke,  in  an  adjoining  county.  Starting 
as  an  unknown  boy  in  a  small  rural  community,  by  virtue  of 
the  urge  that  was  within  him,  he  had  pushed  his  way  out- 
ward and  upward  until  he  became  favorably  known,  first 
locally  and  in  his  own  State,  then  nationally,  and  finally, 
internationally — for  truly  Joe  Robinson  was  a  world  figure 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  wielded  a  large  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  his  time,  and  had  walked  with  kings  and 
the  great  of  the  eart,h,  and  yet  had  retained  the  simplicity 
of  his  democratic  backgroimd.  He  had  been  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  had  come  back  home  to  be  laid  to 
rest  among  his  own  people. 

By  electing  him  as  its  United  States  Representative.  Gov- 
ernor, and  Senator  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas greatly  honored  Joe  T.  Robinson.  And  in  turn,  Joi  T. 
Robinson  greatly  honored  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Peace  to  his  ashes. 


Labor  Legislation  for  Seventy-Fifth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   M:\V   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr,  MEAD.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  momentous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  insofar  as  the  v^orkers  of  America  are  con- 
cerned. The  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
the  passage  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
the  establishment  of  the  Maritime  Labor  Board,  and  the 
appropriations  for  unemployment  relief  have  high-lighted  a 
Congress  and  a  national  leadership  which  have  clearly 
demonstrated  their  interest  in  an  amelioration  of  industrial 
working  conditions. 

Many  of  us  who  have  been  concerned  for  years  with  a 
permanent,  equitable  solution  to  the  Nation's  economic  ills 
which  repeatedly  have  caused  widespread  unemplosonent 
and  individual  insecurity,  are  now  satisfied  that  an  impor- 
tant forward  step  has  been  taiien  which  will  result  in  an 
improved  status  of  our  workers  and  in  a  more  wholesome, 
uniform  economy  for  all  the  people  generally. 

AH  of  our  lives  are  bound  up  in  the  complexities  of  this 
modem  mechanized  industrial  a»?e.  This  is  an  age  of  speed, 
of  mass  production,  of  planning.  While  the  profit  motive 
smites  the  world,  while  the  lust  for  material  aggrandizement 
warps  the  minds  of  men,  while  progress  catapults  us  blindly 
into  imcharted  ways,  the  security  and  the  home  and  the  fate 
of  the  individual  worker  tremble  with  the  fickleness  of  a 
leaf  in  a  gale.  He  presents  a  pathetic  picture  as  he  clutches 
desperately  at  each  opportunity  to  provide  for  his  well- 
being.  Jobs  become  nearly  as  precious  as  life  itself  and 
security  the  goal  of  his  existence.  He  is  a  pawn  in  the  hands 
of  an  unruly,  diseased  economy.  Furthermore,  his  dilemma 
is  infectious  and  we  are  aU  to  l)e  swept  into  the  maelstrcwn 
of  industrial  distress  unless  we  move  in  an  orderly,  intelli- 
gent fashion  to  combat  the  scourge  of  economic  dislocation 
by  providing  every  man  the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  self- 
respect,  and  the  right  to  happiness. 

The  New  Deal  recovery  administration  has  done  much  to 
alleviate  the  immediate  distress  of  wholesale  unemployment. 
The  national  emergency  measures  that  have  been  taken  since 
1933  have  restored  much  of  the  hope  and  self-confidence  of 
the  American  worker.  Many  other  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  prior  to  this  Congress  have  been  and  are  today 
fundamentally  helpful  to  industry  and  to  labor.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  the  measures  passed  by  this  Congress  have  been 
the  most  important  thus  far  in  our  national  efforts  for  the 
^  provision  of   job  opportunities,   the   restoration   of   buying 
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power,  and  the  establishment  of  more  favorable  conditions 
to  industrial  employees. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Just  passed,  is  the  result 
of  yea.-s  of  study  and  efTort  on  tie  part  of  those  who  have 
felt  that  in  this  great  Nation  th(?re  should  be  no  place  for 
rw'?atshop  and  child  labor,  povertjr  wages,  and  unreasonably 
long  hours.  Labor  organizations  were  formed  more  than  a 
cnitury  ago  to  attack  these  very  evils.  But  rapid  machine 
developments  and  the  frequent  Impossibility  of  collective 
baj?alnln^  between  employers  ard  employees  plus  the  un- 
employment brought  on  by  the  great  depression  have  all 
ser\ea  to  intensify  the  evils.  N(f  particular  section  of  'he 
country  has  been  Immune  to  unfair  latwr  practices.  It 
should  be  said.  In  fairness,  that  only  a  small  minority  of 
business  is  guilty  of  these  ofTenfiea.  but  like  the  proverbial 
spot  in  the  apple,  the  offenses  grew  rather  than  minimiae. 

71ie  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  better  known  as  the  Hour 
ana  Wage  Act.  Is  a  modest,  caret ully  conceived  and  written 
measure  which  simply  seeks  to  e&  ablish  a  floor  under  waces 
and  a  ceihng  over  hours.  There  Is  nothing  drastic  in  the 
reform  it  auempts  but  its  beneficial  effects  are  bound  to  be 
widesp/ead  and  will  be  easily  aid  peaceably  absorbed  by 
lndu.siry.  The  new  legislation  establishes  minimum-wage 
provisions  at  25  cents  per  hour  ;  or  the  first  year,  30  cents 
for  the  second  year,  and  40  cents  after  the  seventh  year,  for 
indujstnes  engaging  in  interstate  cr  foreign  commerce.  W;th 
authority  lodged  in  an  Administrator  of  the  DivLsion  of 
Wages  and  Hours  in  the  Depaj  tment  of  Labor,  indastry 
committees  are  to  be  set  up.  The  industry  committees,  com- 
pofled  of  representatives  of  emp  oyers.  employees,  and  the 
public,  will  conduct  studies  of  si>eciflc  industries  and  may 
recommend  higher  minimum- wage  standards  than  the  basic 
law  provides  if  employment  is  net  to  be  adversely  affected. 

The  hour  and  wage  measure  likewise  establishes  maxi- 
mimi-hour  provisions  of  44  hours  for  the  Orst  year.  42  hours 
for  the  second  year,  and  40  hours  for  the  third  year  and 
thereafter,  for  Industries  engaglrg  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  In  cases  where  specific  collective-bargaining 
agreements  exist,  these  proviiiions  shall  not  apply  except  that 
hours  In  excess  of  1.000  hours  in  any  26  weeks  or  2.000  hours 
per  year,  may  not  be  worked.  Enployees  worked  in  excess 
of  12  hours  per  day  or  56  hours  i)er  week  must  be  paid  for 
overtime. 

After  a  long  and  strenuous  legislative  process,  marked  by 
modifications,  compromises,  and  agreements,  we  have  ac- 
complished a  splendid  purpose.  \7e  have  paved  the  way  for 
a  bettCT  understanding  between  enployer  and  employee:  we 
have  approached  with  deliberatior  and  with  deference  to  all 
concerned  a  solution  of  our  mlghtl?st  economic  problem;  and 
we  ATill  realize,  as  the  efTectivene;  s  of  this  act  becomes  ap- 
parent, the  wisdom  of  the  course  we  are  following. 

In  line  with  legislation  helpful  :o  the  workers,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  railroad  unemploymei  t  Insurance  bill  is  a  meas- 
ure of  real  accomplishment.  Th<  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
vided that  railroad  employees  should  be  co\'ercd  by  the  un- 
employment compensation  laws  of  the  various  States.  Under 
this  provision.  It  soon  developed  that  there  were  to  be  as 
many  different  systems  of  Insurance  as  there  were  States. 
The  Railroad  Unemployment  InsLirance  Act  provides  uni- 
form rules  and  places  the  administration  of  the  fimd  -^ixh 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  ?!hlch  already  handles  and 
grants  annuity  and  pension  payrrents.  Benefits  under  the 
new  act  range  from  a  minimum  of  $L75  to  a  maximum  of 

13  per  day.  based  on  the  employe* ' „ „ 

the  prevtoos  year.  The  beneficiary  may  receive  paymente 
for  as  tonjj  as  80  days  of  unempio  mient  in  a  calendar  year. 
C(xitnbatlQDs  win  be  made  regularly  to  the  Insurance  fund 
and  Its  administration  by  a  central  authority,  imder  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations.  Is  desired  by  railroad  workers 
and  will  serve  to  almpUfy  and  reme  dy  thdr  ptist^ng  awkward 
and  conftBing  set-op. 


The  establishment  of  a  Maritime  Labor  Board,  pro\ided 
for  by  this  ConErres.s.  is  anoth-T  Important  safeeniard  to 
labor.  The  duty  of  the  Board  will  tx?  to  encourage  the  nego- 
tiation and  obst;rvance  of  coil'Ctive-barcainm?  confract.s  in 
the  shipping  industry.  WluJe  the  Board  will  not  have  juris- 
diclion  over  disputes  which  already  come  within  tiie  purview 
of  the  Na'iona!  Labor  Bc'lancns  Act.  it  may  act  a.s  a  medi- 
ator of  other  di.~;pu:t'o  if  i.ked  to  do  so  by  both  parties  in- 
volved. The  heartening  pha^r  uf  such  legi.^lation  is  thai  it 
moves  u.s  cljscr  to  the  -,':iil:m>jni  of  labor  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration ratiier  than  by  slr;kc.:. 

This  Con^rr^.:  has  sought  to  improve  the  status  of  the  tug- 
men  on  the  Great  Lakes  who  are  the  only  seamen  under 
the  American  fui^i  wlio  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an 
8-hour  day.  Under  the  provisions  of  itie  Sh^pstead-Mead 
b:r.  which  ha.s  Ix'en  passed.  Great  Lakes  tugmen  will  be  pro- 
tected by  an  8- hour  day  as  a  part  of  the  ba.3jc  Seamen's  Act. 

Insofar  as  the  Federal  employees  are  concerned,  this  Con- 
greis  has  passed  several  bills  to  improve  their  working  con- 
ditions and  to  extend  the  civiI-service  system.  Chief  among 
the^c  numerou^s  mea.sures  should  be  cited  the  postmasters' 
civ.l-service  bill,  which  will  place  all  postmasters  under  civil 
st>rvice  following  regular  exani.nations.  After  many  years 
of  '^.fTcrt.  provision  i.^  at  last  made  to  Uike  postmasLerships 
out  of  active  politics.  It  is  laudable  legislation,  and.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Ofnc^'  Committee,  I  have  been  especiaUy 
interested  in  this  extension  of  the  civiI-service  mem  system. 
Measures  affecting  virtually  every  group  of  employees  in  the 
Post  OfBce  Service  have  b-rn  approved  diu-ing  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress.  The  extension  of  the  provisi-.ns  of  the  40- 
hour  law  to  watchmen  and  messengers;  time  credits  for  sub- 
stitutes in  the  motor-vchTle  .ervic-:  credit  *o  laborers  with 
any  fractional  part  of  a  year's  substitute  service  toward 
promotion:  travel  allowance  for  railway  mail  clerks;  increase 
in  village  earner  pay;  an  adjustment  of  the  salarie..  of  rural 
letter  carricrv-all  these  and  many  more  benefits  have  been 
extended  to  civil-service  employees  of  the  Postal  Service. 

A  .sweeping  review  of  legislation  passed  by  this  Congress 
helpful,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  labor  in  every  field  would 
have  to  include  ,==uch  laws  as  authorii'ation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  continue  its  statistical  studies;  amendment 
to  the  Railroad  Pwetirfm.ent  Act ;  extension  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act ;  amendment  to  the  act  affecting  regula- 
tion and  operation  of  steam  ves.seLs;  retirement  annuities  for 
certain  former  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Panama  Railroad:  provision  for  a  stenographic  grade  in  the 
Railway  Mail  Service,  authorization  to  the  Departmeni  of 
Labor  to  form.ulate  and  promote  the  furtherance  of  labor 
standards  for  apprentices;  provision  for  unemployment- 
compen.sat:on  payments;  requirement  for  the  railroads  to 
provide  certain  safety  devices;  provl.sion.s  for  the  taking  of 
the  unemplc'-ment  census;  provision  of  certain  labor  stipu- 
lations m  conn^c^ion  with  the  con.-truc'ion  of  naval  v-.ssels 
The  above-mentioned  misceUanenu..  law.-,  which  have  been 
enacted  and  which  are  of  general  interest  to  labor  do  not 
of  course,  include  the  several  appropriations  which  have  been 
approved  for  the  operation  of  various  Federal  agencies  for 
the  provision  of  unemployment  relief,  and  for  the  pajTnent 
of  benefits  under  the  Social  Securitv  Act 

This  rapid  reMew  of  legisIaUve  achievements  along  lines 
favorable  to  labor  but  skims  the  surface.  No  activitv  has 
bepn  more  rar-reaching  in  its  helpfulne.s.s  than  the  public- 
works  program  undertaken  by  this  administration  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  declared  that  no  one 
shall  be  permitted  to  stan-e  m  this  richest  of  all  nations 
That  promls?  is  being  kept,  and  the  future  was  never  more 
promising  for  the  workers  of  America  than  it  is  right  today 
Homes  and  farms  and  businesses  have  been  rescued  from 
foreclosure  and  bank-ruptcy.  b.ank  deposits  have  beenT 
cured,  investments  have  b^^en  protected;  agricultural  in- 
come and  buy^ng  power  havt-  been  vastly  increased:  and. 
most  essenUal  of  all.  jobs  have  beeu  provided. 
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The  forces  of  liberalism  have  suffered  body  blo^ivs.  At 
times  the  struggle  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
Nation's  weii-.h  seemed  futile.  But  today,  under  progressive, 
humanitarian  leadership,  democracy  has  pointed  the  way 
in  its  search  for  economic  stability  and  individual  security. 


Albert  Gallatin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  {legislatir}e  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 


Old- Age  Pensions  and  Social  Security 


REMARKS  OP  HON.  J  BUELL  SNYDER  TO  BE  DELRTiRED  AT 
EXERCISES  COMMEMORATING  THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF 
HON  ALBERT  HA  T.T.ATTN  AT  FRIENDSHIP  HILL.  FAYETTE 
COUNTY.  PA.,  JUNE  25.  1938 


Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my 
remarks  to  be  made  at  the  exercises  at  FYiendship  Hill, 
Fayette  County.  Pa.,  on  June  25.  1938.  commemorating  the 
life  and  services  of  the  Honorable  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America  from  May 
14.  1801,  to  February  9,  1814: 

Mme  Sowers.  Mr  Minister,  and  fellow  countrymen,  it  is  Indeed 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  participate  In  these  exercises  here 
tcxlay.  This  stalely  and  dignified  homestead  portrays  in  a  great 
measure  the  traits,  clmracteristics.  and  stability  of  the  statesman 
and  scholar  who  built  it.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  we  should 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Albert  Gallatin.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  of  America  from  May  14,  1801,  to  February 
9,  1814 

We  commend  all  those  who  in  any  way  are  aiding  and  assisting 
In  bringing  about  the  preservation  of  Friendship  Hill.  I  take 
pride  in  the  smal)  part  that  I  was  privileged  to  play  as  your 
Conpressman  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Congressional  District,  in 
boing  the  author  of  the  House  bUI  that  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  base  of  the  Albert  Gallatin  Memorial  to  be  erected  on  a 
site  selected  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  adjacent  to  and  west 
of    the   Treasury   Building   of   the   United    States   in   WashlngtorL, 

D.  C. 

It  occurred  to  me  when  I  received  the  kind  invitation  to  take 
part  in  this  program  that  It  would  be  most  fitting  and  proper 
to  present  to  this  association  an  American  flag  that  jiist  3  days 
ago  floated  over  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  Wa^hlneton.  D.  C.  May  I  at  this  point  read  to  you  the 
message  from  the  present  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Morgenthau; 

Thi  Secrjetaht   or  the  Treasdtit, 

Washington.   June   23.  1938. 
Hon.  J    Bttell  Snyder. 

House  of  Representatives. 
DE^R  Mr.  Snyder;  It  was  a  happy  and  appropriate  thought 
that  the  flag  which  you  are  to  present  to  the  Albert  Gallatin 
Memorial  Association  for  the  shrine  at  Friendship  HiU  be  flown 
for  a  day  over  the  Treasury  in  Washington.  I  am  gratified  to 
be  able  to  report  that  it  was  so  flown  on  Wednesday,  June  22. 
1938.  Thus,  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  has  participated, 
as  it  should  participate.  In  the  dedication  as  a  national  shrine 
of  the  home  of  the  man  who  probably  did  as  much  or  more 
than  any  other  to  put  the  young  Nation's  finances  on  a  strong 
basis. 

The  Nation's  business  has  expanded  greatlv  since  Gallatin's 
day.  but  the  principles  he  established  in  the  management  of 
the  Governments  finances,  and  the  care  of  the  public's  funds. 
are  as  sound  today  as  they  were  then  and  as  useful  In  the  transac- 
tion of  the  public's  business. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  Join  in  honoring  him. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)      Henby  Morgenthau,   Jr., 

Secretary  of   the   Treasury. 

I  present  to  you.  Mme.  A.  M.  Sowers,  this  emblem — the  American 
flag — which  signiiies  freedom,  liberty,  and  independence. 

You  may  choose  to  have  this  flag  unfurled  from  the  flagpole 
here  on  Friendship  Hill,  so  that  the  passersby  will  ever  be  re- 
minded that  here  once  lived  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  America — a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  great 
patriotic  American  who  gave  his  life  that  the  United  States  might 
be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 

I  thank  you. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  GARRETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  GARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  first  term  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  I  have  been  giving  much  " 
study  to  the  needs  of  our  people  for  sociEil  security,  and  for 
the  best  interests  of  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  it.  In  my 
race  for  Congress  I  was  opposed  by  a  veteran  of  the  House, 
who  was  violent  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
and  by  a  man  who  was  running  on  that  plan  as  a  strong 
partisan  supporter  of  the  plan.  I  took  the  position  then, 
and  still  do,  that  there  should  be  something  done  for  our 
needy  aged,  and  that  I  would  support  adequate  and  liberal 
old-age  pensions,  preferably  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  under  its  direct  control.  This  was  as  far  as  I  went 
on  the  proposition  in  that  campaign. 

Since  I  have  been  here  now  for  2  years  and  served  in  this 
House  through  two  regular  and  one  special  sessions  I  have. 
as  I  said  before,  given  quite  a  bit  of  study  to  this  question. 
I  beheve  that  it  is  a  far  more  important  matter  than  I 
thought  during  that  first  campaign  and  now.  as  never  before, 
I  am  convinced  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  ade- 
quate relief  of  the  aged  needy  and  deserving  of  our  country, 
and  to  this  end  I  have  diligently  cooperated  with  other  Con- 
gressmen having  these  views. 

There  are  thousands  of  them,  statistics  are  not  needed  to 
prove  this,  who  are  struggling  to  hold  down  positions,  or 
earn  a  living  by  the  hardest  of  menial  work  who  are  entitled 
by  their  labors  of  the  past  to  some  ease  and  comfort  and,  at 
least,  security,  in  their  old  age.  This  they  can  never  have. 
Alongside  of  them  and  barred  by  the  fact  that  these  old  men 
by  their  knowledge  and  skill  have  the  first  call,  are  the  same 
number  of  ambitious  young  men  who  are  denied  a  chance  to 
work.  Their  lives  are  rusting  out  in  idleness;  and  their 
morale  broken,  they  turn  to  something  else,  not  helpful,  nor 
beneficial  to  their  coimtry,  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Crime 
is  rampant,  rackets  grow,  and  misery  aboimds  as  a  result  of 
this  injustice  and  inequality  of  opportunity. 

Something  should  be  done  to  give  these  young  men  their 
chance  in  life.  In  my  candid  opinion,  the  easiest  and  quick- 
est way  to  do  it  is  to  retire  the  aged  to  a  life  of  compara- 
tive ease  and  let  the  young  fellow  go  to  work. 

We  have  a  social-security  tax  which  can  be  put  to  work. 
"We  have  retirement  boards,  a  Social  Secmity  Board,  and 
many  other  agencies  which  work  in  an  overlapping  and 
duphcating  manner  on  these  problems.  Why  not  consolidate 
them?  Take  some  of  the  present  taxes  off  the  employee 
and  employer,  take  the  terms  of  the  General  Welfare  Act, 
make  them  fit  into  the  social  picture  of  the  Nation,  and  give 
these  aged  citizens  a  chance  to  retire  and  the  young  fellow  a 
chance  to  work. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  here  the  best  method  of  raising 
the  necessary  amount  of  funds.  Those  arguments  have 
been  presented  time  after  time.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  this 
House  about  the  amount  of  money  which  the  General  Wel- 
fare Act  will  raise.  I  am  not  going  to  even  plead  the  cause 
of  the  aged  in  this  address,  but  I  am  going  to  plead  for  a 
chance  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  actual  practice. 

So  many  of  the  things  which  we  have  tried  have  not 
proven  a  success.  So  many  of  them  have  not  only  been  a 
burden  to  our  taxpayers  but  also  a  keen  disappointment  to 
them  as  well  as  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  help,  that 
one  more  effort  should  be  made.  At  the  least  which  we  can 
say  for  the  General  Welfare  Act,  it  will  not  be  any  worse 
than  some  of  the  other  things,  and  it  has  so  much  more 
chance  to  work  that  it  cannot  help  but  be  an  improvement. 
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Iiet  us  quit  ezperlmentliut  and  (et  down  to  facts.  Let  us 
look  matters  straight  In  the  eye  and  see  what  can  be  done 
for  our  aged.  Let  us  face  the  fact! 
worth  while  for  our  people.  That  3ld  man  or  woman  who  15 
strugglinR  now  to  live  on  his  or  hrr  meager  earnings,  or  on 
the  pittance  which  comes  from  re  lef .  will  not  be  any  more 
of  a  burden  economically  under  ,he  General  Welfare  Act 
than  he  or  she  now  is.  It  will  gij/e  him  or  her  happmess, 
economic  content,  and  a  sense  of 
had  in  &ny  other  manner.  I  feel  sure  no  one  would  say 
they  are  not  entiUed  to  these  things.  It  will  take  many  off 
the  relief  rolls,  off  charity,  and  plhce  them  in  an  economic 
Indepezidence  which  will  raise  ther  morale  and  make  them 
better  citlxens. 

Within  the  next  few  years  the  full  force  of  the  social- 
security  plAn  will  be  in  effect.  It  is  possible  that  along  with 
it  will  come  more  and  more  pensions  for  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War  and  their  widows,  'liey  are  all  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  age  when  the  pnuion  rolls  will  be  open  to 
them.  TTie  civU-servlce  employees  of  the  Government  get 
their  retirement,  railroad  employe's  get  their  pensions,  and 
hundreds  of  others  through  their  own  efforts  are  retiring. 
Yes  some  will  say  that  these  hive  earned  by  reason  of 
services  performed  the  amounts  which  they  will  receive. 
This.  I  will  admit.  But  I  raaintiin  that  these  old  people, 
thousands  of  whom  do  not  have  e^en  the  bare  necessities  of 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  i.  who  have  through  years 
of  hardships,  sacrifices,  struggles,  and  privations  rendered 
Just  as  noble  and  valiant  service — making  possible  the  bless- 
ings which  this  and  other  generatldns  have  and  will  continue 
to  enjoy — that  they,  too.  merit  aid  richly  deserve,  by  far. 
more  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  than 
they  are  now  receiving. 

Let  us  lump  all  this  together,  no^  wait  too  long,  and  put  all 
the  aged  who  are  in  need  under  the  plan  of  the  General 
Welfare  Act.  Make  them  reclpimts  of  the  Government 
bounty  all  on  an  equal  footing  ard  let  them  go  down  life's 
pathway  in  happiness  and  content  without  struggle  and 
worry. 

I  could  quote  statistics  and  figures  to  prove  this  point. 
They  have  been  placed  In  this  Record  from  time  to  time. 
It  Is  not  necessary  here  to  do  that.  This  is  just  an  appeal 
for  the  terms  of  the  General  We  fare  Act  to  be  placed  in 
operation  with  the  present  machinery  which  is  in  existence 
and  let  the  benefits  of  this  fiow  otit  to  those  who  need  It  so 
badly.  Two  years  more  may  be  toD  late.  Five  years  and  we 
will  have  had  5  years  more  of  mis?ry  and  depression.  Wait 
unui  1975  for  the  fun  benefit  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
we  will  have  had  87  years  of  disccntent.  dissatisfaction,  and 
deprivetion.  All  we  have  done  wll  be  to  accumulate  the  bil- 
lions In  the  Treasury  for  politicitns  of  the  future  to  play 
with.  Let  us  start  putting  tha  money  out  right  now. 
Simplify  the  machinery,  add  to  th<  tax.  and  divide  it  amon? 
those  who  are  in  need,  and  mater  ally  aid  in  bringing  to  an 
end  this  depression  with  the  flo»r  of  this  money  to  our 
people. 

Tiie  aemlboom  of  1937  was  broaght  about  by  the  bonus 
payment  to  the  veteran.  The  saiae  thing  will  come  about 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  penslans  to  the  aged  and  will 
continue  from  year  to  year. 

L«t  us  be  practical.  It  is  going  to  come  to  pass.  Let  us 
make  It  pass  now.  Let  us  be  merciful.  There  is  no  need 
for  misery  and  want  and  starvaUo  1  to  fill  the  land.  Let  us 
be  s<'nsible  and  not  continue  to  pile  up  the  billions  for  the 
future  plaything  of  politicians.  Le  t  us  act  now  for  the  good 
of  our  people,  their  happiness  anl  prosperity,  and  with  a 
camijaign  of  education  and  a  sense  of  justice  which  is  inher- 
ent in  our  people  give  these  aget  that  adequate  and  Just 
pension  and  these  strong  and  sturd  f  jroung  men  their  chance 
In  life.  We  wUl  thus  go  a  long  way  toward  ending  depression, 
providing  employment,  and  making  a  happy  and  tolerant 
people,  strong  and  wise  in  their  »triotism  and  loyalty  to 
their  country  and  their  flag.  A  co  intry  that  is  worth  living 
in  is  a  country  worth  dying  for.  T  tiat  is  the  kind  of  country 
we  nave  had  in  the  past.  Let  u;  make  it  that  kind  of  a 
country  for  the  future. 


A  Job  For  Everyone  Who  Wants  to  W^ork 


Preserve  .'^morlrar.  liberties  for  mn=irrvar-.rp  p.nri  praeresslve 
alike^  Govprr.mHnt  onfm!  of  money  and  crt^cit  ;is  C<in.stitution 
provides — Cost  of  pn  duction  for  farmer  0!a-age  p<,^nsioii3  and 
sfxrial  sfcur'.ly  for  all — Industrial  expansion — Slum  clearance  and 
conservation  to  employ  unemployed. 


My  Record  in  Congress 


EXTKXSION  OF   REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OK    MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HKF'RE.SLWTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  ^legislative  day  (>f  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  SADOWSKI  Mr  Spx-akpr.  the  session  of  Congress  Is 
drawing  to  a  close.  Some  Members  have  considered  seri- 
ously what  are  tiie  ^'••d>  of  the  p*^opip  of  America. 

We  have  here  a  group  of  litseral  and  progressive  Con- 
gressmen which  IS  headed  by  Maury  M.werick,  of  Texas, 
whom  we  elected  as  our  chairman.  This  group,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  enunciated  certain  definite  principles, 
and  the  undersigned  have  subscribed  to  the  following  pro- 
gram and  statement.  W-'  believe  in  these  principles  and 
will  seelc  reelection  largely  on  our  pledge  to  the  people  to 
work  for  their  enactment  :rro  law  dunng  the  next  Congress. 

This  does  not  contiiin  our  er/tire  program,  as  such  mat- 
ters as  collective  bargaining  arr  not  covered,  because  the 
memtjers  of  our  oreanization  have  all  pioneered  in  labor  leg- 
Lslation,  and  the  attitude  of  all  of  as  :s  well  known.  All  of 
us  have  participated  in  the  adoption  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
We  have  all  pledged  to  use  every  means  possible  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  war. 

The  following  pomLs  ar^-  stressed: 

PRESERVE    AMERIC  AN   LIBESTIES   FOR    ALL 

F*irst.  Preservation  nf  .American  democracy  and  civil  lib- 
erties as  set  out  m  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  preservation  of 
these  rights  should  extend  to  all  per.sons  everywhere  in  the 
Nation,  conservative,  liberal,  or  nth-  rwise.  and  of  whatever 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

COIN-irrc    MONEY  -Gin  y:RNME>.'T   CREDrr  — PKICE    '.FVELS 

Second.  An  effective  Government  control  over  and  use  of 
the  money  and  credit  sy.stem  to  restore  to  Congress  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  coin  money  and  to  make  the  credit  of  the 
Nation  an  instrunient  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  be  di- 
rectly employed  in  breaking  the  existmg  credit  monopoly, 
stabilizing  the  pr:ce  level,  and  bringing  the  total  consuming 
power  of  the  people  into  line  with  their  power  to  produce. 

ACKlCirLTVKE COST  OF    PRODUCTION 

Third.  A  simple  agnrultural  bill  to  put  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  farm  cornmodiries.  end  gambling  and  speculation, 
and  effectively  assure  the  farmer  cost  of  production. 

old-ag!:  pensions 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  Federal  old-age 
pensions  and  a  broadening  and  impiovemtnt  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

EXPANSION    OF    IVDrTTRIAL    PEnt)TTrnON— MONOPOLY    CONTROL 

Fifth.  Legislation  to  bring  about,  through  the  cooperation 

of  Government,  bu.in*-^  and  labor,  a  co<jrd:nated  expansion 
of  mdu.^trial  production  and  an  efTectlve  control  o\*er  both 
monopoly  price  incre.t^es  an^.i  monopr.Iistic  curtailment  of 
production  of  needed  go<-ld^  and  sorv;c.s 

PUBLIC    WORKS.    EMrLOYMFN-T      M     rs:s,;.     NATrRAL     RT.SOV^CTS 

Sixth.  A  long-range  fitxiblr  program  of  pubhc  works  set 
up  by  congressional  enactment,  made  self-iiquidating  to'  the 
largest  possible  extent,  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  our  people  for  employment 
and  of  our  ousi n-ss  for  assistance  in  stabilizing  as  market 
and  aimed  primar;lv  to  meet  such  outstanding  national  needs 
as  slum  elimination  and  low-cost  housmg  and  the  need  for 
conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources. 
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For  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  objectives  we  wiH 
continue  to  urge  a  liberalization  of  the  rules  and  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Robert  G.  Allen,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas  R.  Amlie,  of  Wisconsin;  John  T.  Bernard, 
of  Minnesota;  Herbert  Bigelow,  of  Ohio;  Charles  G.  Bin- 
derup,  of  Nebraska;  Gerald  J.  Boileau,  of  Wisconsin;  R.  T. 
Buckler,  of  Minnesota;  Usher  L.  Burdick,  of  North  Dakota; 
John  M.  Coffee,  of  Washington;  John  D.  Dingell,  of  Michi- 
gan: Matthew  A.  Dunn,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  R.  Eckert, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Edward  C.  Eicher,  of  Iowa;  Frank  W.  Pries, 
of  Illinois;  B.  J.  Gehrmann.  of  Wisconsin;  James  H.  Gildea, 
of  Pennsylvania:  Prank  R.  Havenner,  of  California;  Fred  H. 
Hildebrandt,  of  South  I>akota;  Knute  Hill,  of  Washington; 
John  M.  Houston,  of  Kansas;  Ed.  V.  Izac.  of  California; 
Dewey  W.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota;  Kent  Keller,  of  Elinois; 
Paul  John  Kvale,  of  Minnesota;  William  Lemke,  of  North 
Dakota;  John  Lesinski,  of  Michigan;  John  Luecke,  of  Mich- 
igan: W.  D.  McFarlane,  of  Texas;  John  A.  Martin,  of  Colo- 
rado: Sam  Massingale.  of  Oklahoma;  Maury  Maverick,  of 
Texas;  Jerry  O'Connell,  of  Montana;  George  G.  Sadowski, 
of  Michigan:  George  J.  Schneider,  of  Wisconsin;  Byron 
Scott,  of  California;  Martin  F.  Smith,  of  Washington;  Harry 
G.  Teigan,  of  Minnesota;  Andrew  Transue,  of  Michigan; 
Jerry  Voorhis,  of  California;  Gardner  Withrow,  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

There  are  many  others  who  are  friendly  to  our  program 
who  have  not  signed  our  pledge  but  can  be  depended  upon 
for  support.  Likewise  there  are  many  others  who  will  sup- 
port part  of  our  program  or  who  desire  to  give  further  study 
to  certain  provisions.  Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  appear 
that  the  undersigned  Members  represent  our  complete 
strength  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  adoption 
of  our  program  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  must  be  adopted  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  country  from  fascism  and  communism. 

ROOSEVELT     A    GREAT     PRESIDENT 

I  have  been  a  stanch  supporter  and  great  admirer  of 
President  Roosevelt.  He  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
greatest  President  of  all  times.  His  task  has  been  colossal 
and  the  fight  for  reform  and  elimination  of  abuses  has  been 
a  bitter  one;  but  he  smiles  through  it  all  as  he  relentlessly 
pounds  through  to  victory.  The  people  love  him  and  have 
faith  in  his  sincerity,  honesty,  and  leadership.  I  am  proud 
to  have  served  with  him.  There  has  never  been  a  strong 
President  since  the  beginning  of  our  Republic  who  has  not 
been  assailed  as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  blasphemer  against 
American  standards  and  institutions.  They  said  Washing- 
ton sought  to  be  king;  Jefferson  was  bent  on  destruction  of 
property  rights;  Jackson  was  activated  only  by  the  determi- 
nation of  his  own  despotic  will;  Lincoln  was  bent  on  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Constitution;  Cleveland  wanted  to 
plunge  us  into  unnecessary  war;  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
guilty  of  bureaucracy,  extravagance,  and  Presidental  law- 
lessness generally;  and  Woodrow  Wilson  was  wrong  in  all 
directions. 

WAGES    AND    HOURa 

As  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Democratic  congressional 
delegation  I  am  justly  proud  of  the  Democratic  Congressmen 
from  Michigan.  They  have  established  for  our  State  a  most 
enviable  record  for  liberalism  and  progressiveness.  It  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  find  them  united  and  willing  to  do 
battle  in  the  first -line  trenches  when  the  wage-hour  bill  and 
the  job-work  bill  came  up  for  consideration.  It  was  the 
Michigan  Democratic  delegation  in  Congress — George  G. 
Sadowski  (chairman) ,  John  Lesinski,  John  D.  Dingell, 
Louis  C.  Rabaut.  George  D.  O'Brien,  Andrew  Transue,  John 
Luecke.  and  Frank  E.  Hook — who  early  in  the  battle  showed 
a  solid  front  and  issued  the  following  statement; 

We  have  unanimously  agreed  to  support  the  wage-hour  bill  aa 
reported  out  of  the  Labor  Committee;  and,  further,  that  we  shall 
all  Sign  the  petition  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  and  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Friday  immediately  after  it  is 
placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk.  We  further  agree  that  we  will  vote 
against  adjournment  until  such  time  as  the  wage-hotir  bill  Is  passed, 
even  if  we  have  to  stay  in  Washington  all  summer. 


I  was  a  member  of  the  steering  committee  on  the  wage- 
hour  bill  and  the  attitude  of  the  Michigan  Democratic  delega- 
tion and  its  strong  support  in  favor  of  the  bill  contributed 
largely  to  its  passage.  At  that  time  I  expressed  my  position 
on  this  legislation  as  follows: 

Believing  that  advantages  given  to  one  section  of  the  country  in 
lower  wages  and  longer  hours  place  an  economic  handicap  on  other 
sections  of  the  Nation,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
should  be  amended  to  be  more  palatable  to  the  South. 

I  strongly  opp>ose  any  differential  of  wages  or  hours  for  different 
sections  of  the  country.  I  have  heard  no  suggestion  made  that 
goods  produced  in  a  section  of  the  country  asking  for  such  differ- 
entials be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  goods  produced  in  areas  where 
a  more  equitable  wage  and  hour  schedule  Is  provided. 

I  shall  be  on  the  alert  to  vote  against  such  differentials,  should 
such  a  motion  be  brought  up  on  this  bill. 

The  principle  underlying  this  legislation  is  undeniably  sound. 
Governmental  establishment  of  adequate  standards  of  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  is  of  the  utmost  importance  The  rec- 
ognition of  Federal  prohibition  of  starvation  wages  and  oppressive 
hours  of  work  Is  of  such  Importance,  and  the  direct  benefits  of  the 
legislation  will  be  so  great,  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
about  the  passage  of  this  bill  iu  its  present  form  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  am  proud  to  submit  the  following  letter  as  recognition  of 
the  work  and  service  rendered  in  connection  with  this  bill: 

Labor's  Non-Pabtesan  Leaccte, 

May  lb,  1938. 
Hon.  George  G.  Sadowski, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washivgton.  D.  C: 
Labor's  Non -Partisan  League  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
you  the  appreciation  of  those  it  represents  for  your  prompt  action 
in  signing  the  petition  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  This  promptness,  we 
believe,  will  have  far-reaching  significance  in  the  development  of  the 
right  of  Members  of  Congress  to  control  legislation  in  the  House. 
The  bill  is  scheduled  to  come  up  on  the  House  floor  on  Monday. 
May  23.  Attempts  will  probably  be  made  to  restrict  the  scope  of  the 
bill  or  otherwise  cripple  it  by  amendment.  Knowing  your  sympathy 
for  this  legislation,  we  respectfully  urge  that  you  oppose  any  amend. 
ments  of  that  type.  To  ins\ire  tliat  no  such  amendments  will  bo 
passed  without  proper  consideration  by  the  House,  ii  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  Members  Interested  In  the  legislation  absent  them- 
selves no  more  than  necessary  from  the  floor  during  the  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  bill. 

The  Nation  needs,  and  now  confidently  hopes,  wage  and  hour 
legislation  will  be  enacted  at  this  session.  It  will  be  nothing  short 
of  a  calamity  If  these  hopes  are  disappointed.  The  league  con- 
tinues to  rely  on  your  friendship  and  support  for  the  wage  and 
hour  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E   L.  OLUTa.    . 
Executive  Vice  President,  Labor's  Non-PaTtisan  League. 

tABOR   MITST   STAND    trNFTED 

Whatever  their  personal  differences  may  be,  Mr.  William 
Green  and  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  must  stand  united  whenever  the 
issue  of  labor  legislation  arises.  It  was  definitely  demon- 
strated that  the  unity  of  labor  behind  the  wage  and  hour 
bill  and  the  job-relief  program  was  the  real  driving  power 
which  brought  about  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  This 
unity  infused  a  new  aggressiveness  into  the  forces  of  progres- 
siveness and  the  New  Deal  Congressmen.  It  was  the  joining 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  with  the  C.  I.  O.  in  supporting  these  two  vital 
measures  that  changed  the  whole  atmosphere.  This  tmity 
mobilized  the  powerful  pressure  of  labor  against  reaction. 

The  problem  of  providing  jobs  for  every  man  willing  to  work 
and  to  protect  the  living  standards  and  the  wages  of  the 
workingman  should  be  an  issue  upon  which  the  labor  leaders 
should  always  act  in  unity. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  thr  next  Congress  to  loosen 
the  log  jam  which  blocks  recovery  by  adopting  a  sweeping 
program  for  increasing  the  living  standards  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  people.  To  execute  such  a  program  every 
candidate  must  stand  the  test  of  action  in  fighting  monopoly 
and  the  powerful  men  of  finance  and  not  merely  render  lip 
service.  The  forces  of  reaction  will  work  for  a  new  Congress 
which  will  do  in  a  thorough  manner  what  the  reactionary 
coalition  achieved  with  partial  success  in  this  past  Congress, 
They  will  exert  every  efifort  and  spend  millions  tDf  dollars  to 
elect  a  Congress  which  will  stifle  any  antimonopoly  legisla- 
tion; remove  taxes  from  the  rich,  slash  wages,  wreck  the 
farm-aid  program,  send  relief  back  to  the  States  and  cities, 
stop  W.  P.  A.  projects,  abolish  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Labor 


I 
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country  lor  me  luiure. 


conservauon  and  devt-lopment  of  natui-al  resources 


»-*        ^Ai\,        AiV_\-\_l       1  \J1 


even  if  we  have  to  stay  in  Washington  all  summer. 


Slop    VY  •  XT.  A.  yiUJCi;i<o,  auuuzsi-i   Li-ic    rvafiucA    i^ov   aiiu 
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Bofird,  and  In-stitut*  a  reign  of  suppression  against  the  po- 
UiK  il  and  economic  rise  of  the  people.  The  laiaor  leaders 
need  not  be  deceived. 

The  p*?ople  need  a  recovery  prcigram  directly  opposite  to 
thi;.  We  mui-t  aim  our  attack  diiectly  on  the  power  of  the 
Wa.l  Street  monopohes,  curbing  taeir  destructive  power  end 
bre.ik:nK  their  paralyzing  grip  on  industry.  We  must  break 
the  control  of  the  financial  Instituiions  on  money  and  credit. 
We  mu.->t  provide  an  increase  of  purchasing  power  through 
Inc'ased  income,  farm-price  Ins  irance  and  control,  farm 
anc:  home  loans  with  reduced  interest  rates,  and  a  job  for 
evp'yone  willing  to  work. 

We  must  break  this  sit-down  sirike  on  the  part  of  these 
finf.ncial  houses  by  taking  the  cridit  and  money  monopoly 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Wall  St^et  bankers  and  stop  the 
plunder  of  labor,  the  farmer,  anc    the  small  merchant. 

Ikfany  abuses  have  been  elimini  ted  and  reforms  enacted, 
It  is  true,  but  the  New  Deal  will  have  to  do  far  more  than  it 
ha.s  yet  done ;  passiveness  and  a  f a^e  security  is  the  trap  that 
ir.u>t  be  avoided. 

T.".e  outcome  of  the  1938  electionls  will  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  on  these  matters.  It 
will  determine  the  future  of  Ameica  and  the  whole  world 

I  repeat,  there  must  l>e  the  greajtest  unity  and  determina 
tion  in  the  camp  of  labc. 

A    JOB    rOR    ■VUITOKI    WHO    WANTS    TO    WORK 

How  will  we  give  a  Job  to  everyone  who  wants  to  work?    My 


answer  is  a  simple  one.    Extend  the 


New  Deal  provisions  along 


national  wealth  is  created. 


inflation   as  they  had  in 


W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  so  as  to  employ  everyone  at  40  hours 
per  week  with  a  minimum  pay  of  60  cents  per  hour.  This 
work  should  be  paid  for  not  with  debt  money — borrowed 
money  and  Government  bonds — but  with  new  Government 
mor.ey,  the  same  as  we  used  after 

sold;ers  when  the  ttankers  refused  io  buy  our  bonds.    We  will 
Issue  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  this  pew  money  now  to  be  ex- 
pended in  weekly  pay  rolls  as  new 
Weiilth  that  is  owned  by  all  the  people. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  W.  P.  A.  worker  In  Michi- 
gan works  100  hours  and  receives  iso  per  month.  I  propose 
to  {Jive  him  180  hours  and  a  mlr  imum  income  of  $96  per 
month,  and  employ  everyone  who  wants  to  work — even  four 
or  five  in  the  same  family — if  thei?  need  a  job  and  want  to 
wort. 

^'ould  this  bring  uncontrolled 
Germany?    My  answer  is  an  emphktic  "No!"    Germany  s  in- 
flat:  ijn  was  deliberately  aimed  to  Wipe  out  debts.    Germany's 
inflation  had  no  ceiling.  [ 

Our  money  would  be  Issued  directly  to  labor— to  the 
maiJfs — to  provide  purchasing  iwwer.  With  purchasing 
powd  available,  Industry  would  sjiring  into  action,  because 
the  people  could  buy.  Industry  Mould,  then  begin  to  hire 
workers  and  pay  VMxn  more  thaii  60  cents  per  hour,  the 
W.  P.  A.  minimum  rate.  T 

As  private  industry  would  hire  |he  workers,  the  Govem- 
men:  rolls  would  be  reduced  and  ess  new  money  placed  in 
circulation.  There  we  have  our  celing.  In  this  way  we  wUl 
havo  an  even  and  healthy  flow  of  r  loney. 

A*  the  time  that  the  W.  P.  A,  program  was  being  con- 
sidered, certain  Congressmen  objecied  to  the  pay  schedule  as 
beintr  too  high,  and  that  It  would  destroy  the  private  industry 
wag:  scales  in  their  districts.  Th;  compromise  as  adopted 
has  since  worked  out  so  that  todiy  thousands  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers  are  paid  wages  as  low  a:;  $21  per  month.  These 
workers,  particularly  in  the  South,  \rhere  the  lowest  mininnirn 
prevuils.  are  in  extreme  poverty. 

Tlte  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  in  a  study  of  living  c<sts  from  one  part  of  the 
ccur  try  to  the  other,  computing  tie  average  as  100,  shows 
very  conclusively  that  there  is  no  n  Jticeable  difference  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  comparatjle  nort|iern  and  southern  cities. 

East   


Sc^uir. 

Middle     West. 
Ft   West 


loa.  1 

96  5 

98  7 

109.6 


I       In  cities  of  a  population  of  over  10.000  they  show  the  fol- 
i   lowing  figures: 

I    ^iX)0OO    and    nvPT 103  9 

2)0  0<JO    to    500  000 99   6 

1XI,(X)0    to    250.000 99  4 

1     ID. 000    to    100. DOO _ 98.3 

Obviously,  therefore,  thpre  is  no  ju.stificatinn  for  a  $21 
a  monfh  wage  in  the  Sou'h  lor  un.-.k;iled  labor  a.s  compared 
with  $60  a  month  in  the  North  My  plan  would  be  to  pay 
a  minimum  rat*'  of  SC<S  per  month  or  60  cents  per  hour  to 
every  unskilled  W.  P.  A.  worker  whatever  part  of  the  United 
Slates  that  he  may  live  in.  It  must  be  obviously  apparent 
to  anyone  who  h.is  made  anv  .srudy  of  economies  that  these 
workers  do  not  po.sse>.s  the  income  to  purcha.=;e  the  produces 
of  industry,  such  a.s  automobiles,  radios,  wasliing  machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  so  forth. 

It  cannot  be  said  tcnj  often  that  the  preservation  of  the 
opportunity  for  all  ^he  p-'ople  to  earn  a  living  must  be  the 
f.rst  principle  of  our  Government. 

Hunger  and  unemployment  havf^  brought  about  great 
changes  in  tho  world.  The  idle  and  poverty-stricken  re- 
bf^Iled.  Com.munism  and  fascism  were  born.  Powerful  dic- 
t.itors  arose.  Hatred,  fear,  preJudic^'> — large  armies  clanking 
t..ie  steel  of  war  and  carryini;  cut  the  whim  and  will  of  the 
dictator  and  the  ensuing  loss  cf  the  liberties  of  the  citizens 
followed. 

We  in  the  United  States  were  faced  with  the  same  prob- 
lem. Under  President  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  we  had 
to  choose  in  March  1933  bptw^en  reemployment  and  revolu- 
tion. Sixteen  million  idle,  representing  with  their  depend- 
ents a  third  of  the  Nation,  relying  on  charity  of  friends, 
relatives,  or  the  comm.unity.  presented  a  condition  which 
would  not  long  have  continued. 

With  Roosevelt  came  the  change  of  psychology.  His  as- 
surance that  only  sound  bank.^  would  b<^  permitted  to  open 
after  the  moratorium  was  the  beemninp  of  the  restoration 
of  confidence.  The  subsequent  guaranty  of  bank  deposits 
finished  the  Job. 

Our  problem  was  to  create  new  buying  power.  Those 
factors  which  contributed  w^re  higher  waees  forced  by  the 
N.  R.  A.,  direct  relief  and  work  relief  for  the  jobless,  expand- 
ing of  public  work.-;,  highways,  great  power  projects,  arbi- 
trary increase  in  the  prices  of  silver  and  gold,  advances  in 
farm-commodity  prices  by  means  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  the  soldiers' 
banus.  the  Government  loans  through  the  R.  F.  C, 
H.  O.  L.  C,  and  other  Government  lending  agencies  which 
e.ttended  loans  to  farmers,  home  owners,  businessmen,  and 
hinkers,  and  the  increa.sed  buying  power  created  through 
stock-market  prices. 

By  1937  unemployment  had  fallen  from  sixteen  million  to 
about  seven  or  eight  million  Corporation  profits  ran  into 
the  billions.  Prices  of  goods  increased,  profits  increased,  but 
tlie  distribution  of  these  profits  amongst  the  people  of  the 
country  so  as  to  continue  a  continual  flow  of  purchasing 
power  did  not  take  place. 

PRODUCTION-     .A.VD     DISTRIBfTION 

If  we  are  to  solve  our  problem  that  is  to  provide  Jobs  for 
e\'erybody,  th,-  remedy  lies  not  m  more  skill  in  production, 
but  more  intelligence  in  exchange  and  division,  or,  as  we 
ccimmonly  term  it,  distribution. 

The  machine  age  is  an  age  of  ma,ss  production;  to  function 
successfully  there  must  be  corresponding  mass  consumption. 
To  be  in  business  at  ail  d'  pends  on  customers:  the  making 
of  profits  depends  on  the  volume  of  their  purchctses.  An 
idle  worker  is  an  idle  customer:  a  poorly  paid  worker  is  a 
pcor  customer.  With  the  adv.nit  of  depression  the  produc- 
tion of  automobiles,  in  common  with  all  else,  commenced  to 
dechne.  falling  from  5,35o,414  cars  in  1929  to  1.370  678  in 
1932.  Profits  turned  to  lo.s.ses.  With  the  recovery  of  con- 
fitlence  by  thp  ma.sses  m  1933  auto  production  immediately 
started  climbmg.  reaching  almost  5.000.000  cars  in  1936 
Instead  of  losses  there  were  hundreds  of  milhons  of  profits' 
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In  fact,  General  Motors  averaged  net  for  every  6  hours  of 
every  day  and  night  of  1936  about  as  much  as  its  total  earn- 
ings for  1932;  or.  $238,500,000  in  1936  as  compared  to 
$164,879  in  1932. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  it  is  more  important  for  confidence 
to  reside  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  who  buy  automobiles 
than  in  the  minds  of  the  few  men  who  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  half  dozen  or  so  great  automobile  companies? 

Efficiency  in  distribution  must  be  made  to  equal  efficiency 
in  production.  The  several  poUticalisms — socialism,  com- 
munism, fascism — which  have  arisen  in  the  world  are  the 
results  of  efforts  to  find  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  of 
distribution.  The  emphasis  on  great  production  has  sub- 
merged everything  else.  The  importance  of  exchange  and 
division  is  lost  sight  of;  in  fact,  every  inducement  has  been 
made,  and  is  still  made,  to  inspire  men  to  produce. 

Man's  productivity  fires  the  imagination.  In  1929,  by  the 
aid  of  better  mac»-inery  in  the  steel  industry,  the  output  per 
man-hour  was  over  nine  times  the  output  per  man-hour  in 
1887— an  increase  of  over  900  percent.  One  man  could  in 
1929  produce  47  times  as  much  pig  iron  as  he  could  50  years 
before — an  increase  of  4,700  percent.  In  the  Mesaba  Range 
"we  mined  at  the  rate  of  20,000  tons  per  man  per  year." 
One  man  in  1933  produced  550  times  as  many  lamp  globes 
as  in  1914 — an  increase  of  55,000  percent.  We  produce 
cigarettes  at  the  rate  of  2,000  per  minute  as  compared  with 
600  a  minute  a  few  years  ago.  The  modem  turbine  has  a 
capacity  of  300.000  horsepower  and  this  unit  has  an  energy- 
conversion  capacity  equivalent  to  9,000,000  men  on  a  24-hour 

basis. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  man  with  the  machine  has 
developed  a  capacity  for  producing  sufficient  to  enable  every 
adult  and  child  to  live  not  only  in  comfort  but  in  luxury. 
Roger  Babson  in  1934  said  that  his  research  indicated  that 
if  the  energy  of  men  and  machines  then  existing  in  this 
country  were  properly  managed,  we  could  produce  and  dis- 
tribute an  average  of  $10,000  of  products  per  annum  per 
family— a  total  of  three  hundred  bilhons.  The  Brookings 
Institution  has  figured  that  without  any  improvement  in 
management  we  could  readily  produce  $100,000,000,000  of 
products  if  we  understood  how  to  distribute  them.  The 
most  we  ever  produced  was  about  eighty  billions  in  1929, 
averaging  about  $2,700  per  family. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  is  not  production,  but  exchange 
and  division,  which  we  term  "distribution."  This  was  to  be 
expected,  because  exchange  and  division  are  new  to  man- 
kind. Man  has  had  miUions  of  years'  of  experience  in  pro- 
ducing— hardly  a  hundred  years  in  exchanging  and  dividing. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  we  in  the  United  States  have  a 
potential  production  of  $100,000,000,000  a  year  and  yet  pro- 
duced but  $60,000,000,000  in  the  year  of  1936;  that  dif- 
ference of  forty  billions  in  production  and  exchange  of 
products  would  afford  emplosonent  for  every  worker  in  our 
country  in  peace  pursuits,  and  be  sufficient  to  spread  an 
abundance  to  those  living  below  a  decent  level.  Just  how 
great  such  a  sum  is  can  be  understood  when  we  realize  it 
would  be  enough  to  pay  in  1  year  our  total  Federal  debt. 

If  we  can  produce  this  increase  of  forty  billions,  why  do 
we  not?  Because  we  have  not  yet  developed  a  real  method 
to  distribute  it.  If  we  did,  we  could  give  every  family  in  the 
United  States  a  minimum  of  $2,500  of  products  and  services 
per  annum  without  reducing  the  incomes  now  in  excess  of 
that  amount  and  without  taking  away  the  property  of  any- 
one for  sharing  with  another. 

The  inabiUty  to  exchange  products  is  due  principally  to 
the  unsound  division  of  income  betweeh  wages  and  profits, 
and  a  monetary  and  credit  system  that  is  fraudulently 
manipulated  by  a  few  greedy  financiers. 

I  am  informed  that  In  North  Carolina  tobacco  is  raised 
at  a  labor  cost  of  32  cents  a  day.  Certainly,  a  sharecropper 
who  receives  32  to  50  cents  a  day  cannot  create  a  market  for 
automobiles  so  that  labor  in  Detroit  could  be  employed. 
There  must  be  a  consiuners'  buying  power  among  the  masses. 


It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  remedy  Is  a  fair  division  of  the 
national  income  for  the  wage  earners  and  the  agriculturists, 
laborers  and  the  farmers.  There  is  one  sure  way  to  increase 
and  spread  abundance.  That  is  by  wage  increase  without  the 
corresponding  increase  in  prices;  less  buying  means  less  con- 
sumption; then,  less  production,  less  demand  for  workers, 
unemployment,  losses  instead  of  profits,  and  finally  another 
depression. 

I  know  I  am  right  on  this  proposition  because  even  Prank 
Gannett,  the  wealthy  Republican  journalist  who  played  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  recent  campaign  against  the  reor- 
ganization bill,  stated  before  the  Senate  committee  in  Jan- 
uary 1938  as  follows: 

If  the  management  of  our  corporations  had  been  as  eager  to 
increase  the  earnings  of  labor  as  it  has  been  to  increase  the 
earnings  on  the  common  stock,  we  would  not  have  today  tins 
feeling  against  capital  on  the  part  of  labor. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  and  now  that  the  sure  way  to 
preserve  the  profit  system  is  to  let  everyone  participate  la 
the  profits. 

BANKING,     MONET,     CREDrT,     AND     INTEREST 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides:  "That  Congress  shall  have  the  power  •  •  • 
to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof." 

This  power  has  been  delegated  to  private  individuals  and, 
in  so  doing,  the  security,  the  happiness,  and  future  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  has  always  been  in  jeopardy 
and  will  be  in  jeopardy  until  the  power  to  issue  money  and 
regulate  its  value  is  restored  to  Congress.  We  can  never 
restore  full  employment  and  production  or  prevent  inflation 
and  depression  until  we  have  a  stable  currency  controlled  by 
the  Government. 

The  custom  of  lending  private  credit  of  commercial  banks 
on  the  pretense  that  it  is  money  Is  wrong.  The  practice  has 
developed  to  extend  this  credit  and  make  It  transferable 
from  one  depositor  to  another  upon  the  books  of  the  bank 
or  through  clearing  houses  or  otherwise  to  l)Ooks  of  other 
banks  upon  the  check  or  order  of  a  borrower  or  subsequent 
depositor  in  payment  of  private  debts.  This  practice  pro- 
vides an  uncontrolled  and  privately  created  medium  of  ex- 
change and  has  taken  the  place  and  the  function  of  money 
and  has  violated  and  nullified  article  I,  section  8.  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  practice  places  in 
private  hands  and  deprives  Congress  of  monetary  control 
and  confers  upon  these  private  individuals  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  their  fellowmen  through  which  they  acquire 
billions  in  unearned  wealth,  and  the  work  of  labor  and  the 
ingenuity  of  businessmen,  professional  men — in  fact,  of  all 
the  citizens,  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  those  few  who 
have  this  unfair  advantage. 

Actually  there  is  no  difference  between  this  private  con- 
trolled (and  Government  uncontrolled)  money  and  credit 
and  the  discredited  and  unsound  wild -cat  bank  notes  of  our 
early  history.  This  uncontrolled  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  of  this  synthetic  medium  of  exchange  brings 
about  our  recurring  periods  of  imcontrolled  infiation  which 
is  followed  by  disastrous  periods  of  equally  uncontrolled  con- 
traction. Congress  can  never  have  full  control  of  un- 
employment and  poverty,  and  the  Nation  will  never  be  able 
to  enjoy  full  and  profitable  employment  and  production 
until  it  assumes  its  right  to  issue  money  and  regulate  iU 

value. 

Everything  that  we  may  do  to  correct  our  ssrstem  of  dis- 
tribution and  to  eUminate  abuses  and  bring  about  reform* 
in  our  productive  system  will  be  of  no  value  as  long  as  pri- 
vate individuals  retain  the  right  to  issue  money  and  to  con- 
trol credit.  It  is  this  inhuman,  heartless,  and  greedy 
control  of  our  credit  and  monetary  system  that  has  brought 
about  every  one  of  our  depressions,  and  it  is  this  same  bru- 
tal control  which  has  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
great  monopohes.  chain-store  systems,  and  the  subsequent 
extermination  of  the  small  merchant  and  small  manufac- 
turer.   It  is  this  private  control  of  our  monetary  and  credit 
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of   the    12   Federal 
the  Federal  Reserve  8ys- 


3r  the  Securities  and  Ex- 

>e  an  arm  of  Congress  and 

and  Congress  alone.     Or 


7230,  "a  bill  to  provide  for 
Pederal  Reserve  banks  and 


Cravens, 


gystem  that  has  stsrmled  and  dejtroyed  the  full  benefits  of 
Pn-.sldent  Roosevelt's  and  the  D^ocratic  administration's 
Hen  Deal  recovery  program. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  to^ay  160  Members  of  Con- 
grt^ifi  who  are  ready  and  willing  o  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  i-estore  to  Congress  its  full  poorer  and  authority  over  the 
mciiey  and  credit  system  of  the 
16('  members  of  the  steering  corimittee  who  sponsored  the 
eniictment  of  the  Patman  bill  w  lich  provides  for  complete 
Oovemment  ownership  and  operation 
Reserve  banks.  I  have  felt  that 
teu^  should  be  destroyed  and  a  lew  commission  set  up  by 
Cor^gress  similar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
chiinge  Commission  which  would 
directly  responsible  to  Congress 
to  lake  the  present  Federal  Rese-ve  Sjrstem  and  to  revamp 
It  ajQd  reorganize  it  so  as  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
which  is  Congressman  Patman's  i<lea. 

r  may  be  of  interest  to  know  vrho  these  160  Congressmen 
art  who  have  co-sponsored  H.  R. 
Oovemment  ownership  of  the  12 
for  other  purposes."    They  are: 

Alabama.  Patrick:  Arizona,  Mikrdock;  Arkansas. 
Mi.ier.  McClellan.  KLitchens;  Caliiomia,  McGroarty.  Voorhis, 
Kr&mer,  ForA.  Colden,  Tolan,  Scott.  Sheppard,  Izac;  Colorado. 
Curamings,  Martin;  Connecticut  Kopplemann;  Delaware. 
Allen;  Florida,  Caldwell,  Green.  Hindricks.  Peterson;  Georgia, 
Peterson;  Idaho.  White;  Illinois,  jong,  Sabath,  Boyer,  Kelly, 
Ricoey.  McKeough,  Fries.  Keller  Indiana.  Schulte.  Ludlow. 
Gray.  Qrlswold,  Crowe,  Larrabee;  Iowa,  Elcher.  Wearin,  Har- 
rinfrton,  Jacobsen;  Kansas.  Patterson.  Houston;  Louisiana. 
Brt)Oks.  Qrlfflth,  Fernandez.  Milli  ;  Massachusetts.  Conmery, 
H«iJey.  Casey;  Michigan.  CBrien,  Hook,  Sadowski.  Luecke, 
Din  gen,  Transiie.  Lesinski;  Minaesota,  Ryan;  Mississippi, 
Fbrd,  Colzner.  Rankin,  ColUns;  Missouri.  Nelson,  Shannon, 
Wo<xl.  Zimmerman;  Montana.  O'Cpnnell,  OXX)nnor;  Nebraska. 
Lui:key.  Blnderup;  Nevada.  Bcrugpam;  New  Jersey,  Kenney, 
O'Neill,  Wene;  New  York,  Barry.  Belter.  Gavagan.  Sirovich; 
North  CuoUna.  Weaver;  Ohio.  Ale  .hire.  Dixon.  Lamneck.  Ash- 
brook,  Klrwan,  Kniflln.  Harlan.  KLcSweeney,  Harter.  CroBser, 
BIfiilow.  Fletcber,  Sweeney,  Flegsr,  Hunter,  Secrest;  Okla- 
homa, Nichols,  Rogers.  Disney,  Eoren.  Johnson.  Cartwrtght, 
Matslngate.  Hill,  Ferguson;  Oregon,  Pierce.  Honeyman; 
Penngylvania,  Crosby,  Bradley,  Sack.  Allen.  Daly.  DeMuth, 
OOdea,  Qulnn.  Dunn.  Flannery.  Moeer.  Dorsey,  Eckert,  Drew, 
Halaes.  Gray.  Kberharter;  Rhode llsland.  Forand,  O'Connell; 
South  Carolina.  aas<iiK;  South  Dakota,  Hlldebrandt;  Ten- 
nesiice.  Chandler,  Atkinson;  Texak.  Sanders,  Jones,  Thomas, 
Marvsfleld.  McFarlane,  Maverick,JPatman;  Utah,  Murdock, 
Robinson;  Virginia,  Hamilton;  Washington.  Smith,  Leavy, 
Wsllgren,  HIT,  Coffee,  Magnuson  West  Virginia.  Randolph, 
Rajnsey;  Wisconsin.  OlilaUey,  Caimon;  Wyoming.  Greever. 

I  have  consistently  supported  ill  legislation  which  would 
In  any  way  whatsoever  break  us  this  private  control  over 
the  Natloo's  money  and  credit.  ]  would  even  go  fvother.  I 
would  Uke  to  see  all  private  ba  iking  abolished  and  have 
credit  Issued  directly  from  the  (krvemment  to  its  citizens 
and  that  interest  on  credit  llkeirise  be  abolished.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Nation  ai  kd  its  citlaens  pay  approxl- 
mataly  115.000.000.000  a  year  ainually  in  Interest  alone 
tar  zbe  use  of  money  and  credit.  This  is  a  terrific  tribute 
to  bs  levied  by  the  financiers  and  loan  sharks  against  the 
producers  of  weatth.  It  is  patlcularly  astounding  and 
•larminf  when  we  reaUae  that  th  i  total  wealth  produced  in 
1936  was  appraxlmatety  $60,000^  0,000.  It  means  that  one- 
quarto-  of  our  annual  wealth  his  been  paid  back  to  the 
drones;  to  the  coupon  dippers  and  loan  sharks  in  order  that 
industrious  cmaens  of  the  NatlonTmay  have  the  privilege  to 
produce  wealth  and  expand  theW  creative  power. 

On  January  20.  1934.  I  made  k  speech  on  the  monetary 
bm  which  gave  to  the  United  Stakes  Treasury  possession  of 
an  aooMary  gold  stocks  and  areated  the  $2,000,000,000 
Btahitiratlon  tund.    At  that  time  :  said: 


I  am  not  misled  into  the  belief  that  It  will  cure  all  of  our 
raonetary  troubles  This  can  never  be  done  as  long  as  we  have 
{irivat^ly  owned  banks  tn  this  Nation  The  baxiklng  business 
should  be  nationalized,  or  socialized  If  you  please  Tliey  should 
tc  owned  and  operau'd  by  the  F<:-deraJ  Gov^-riunent. 

I  should  like  to  &ee  the  inttresi-paymg  game  taken  away  from 
private  bankers.  I  cannot  understand  why  bankers,  who  do  not 
f-wn  the  raoi.ey  they  lend,  have  a  right  to  charse  interest,  or 
toll,  on  the  use  of  monev  It  is  this  interest,  or  UM.  that,  robs 
the  manufacturer  eam  merchant  of  their  proht  and  the  laborer 
C'f  his  wage. 

It  is  like  the  rake-off  or  the  percentage  In  a  rrap  game  When 
the  game  is  played  Ion?  enough  rhe  hou^^e  hofi  It  all  Tlier- 
Is  no  reason  why  the  money  masters — the  private  bankers,  who 
I)roduce  nothing — are  overloaded  with  wealth  and  power,  wliil© 
the  good  Axnerican  citizen,  wlio  produces  everything,  is  reduced 
to  beggary-  Take  away  their  banking  prlvileee.  take  away  their 
light  to  charge  a  toll  on  the  producers  of  this  country,  exter- 
minate that  parasite  called  mtexeft.  Then  we  will  have  solved 
cur  troubles.  Tl:i:ii,  and  uiily  th<  n,  will  you  have  honest  dis- 
tribution of  wealth 

Before  the  wheels  of  Inriu.'^try  ran  be  nru-ted.  before  the  manu- 
I«K;turers  can  open  their  factories  before  constructors  can  erect 
new  bundings,  before  real  estate  can  be  improved,  money  must  be 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  and  interest  mvLbt  be  paid  for  the  u.-.e 
of  It  And  plesi.'^e  rf^niembT  that  thi.s  monev  ha.s  no  value  what- 
soever except  that  granted  by  the  people  through  acceptance  aa 
t.  trade  convenience 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pfissage  of  this  bill,  although  I 
£.m  for  it,  will  cure  our  ills 

I  believe  that  we  must  abolish  Interest  and  all  other  forms  of 
piajTment  for  the  use  of  money  Private  banking  must  be  pro- 
hibited. Control  and  supervuiion  of  money  must  be  by  the  gov- 
ernment that  will  operate  all  baixks  and  ether  financial  institu- 
tions, giving  easy  and  hberal  credit  to  Its  citizens,  and  not  charge 
E  toll  or  a  tribute  therefor. 

We  all  know  that  there  !s  something  radically  wrong  with  our 
f  resent  system  of  distribution  v.f  wealth 

We  feel  that  the  more  wealth  pr-duced.  the  more  wealth  there 
Bhould  be  for  evervbody  providing  it  Is  hrmestly  dlstnbuU'd. 
We  know  that  new  machinery  new  inventions,  producing  a  great 
ceal  of  wesUth  with  lest^  labor  required,  are  a  blessing  if  the 
t«neflts  were  honestly  distributed.  We  have  asked  ourselves  this 
c;taestlon  many  times:  '"Huw  can  we  correct  uur  present  system 
cf  distribution  of  wealth  so  that  it  would  operate  on  an  honest 
tnd  eqtiitable  basis?" 

My  answer  is  That  because  of  the  fact  that  modern  produc- 
tion is  made  possible,  to  a  large  extent,  through  a  svstem  of 
credit,  which  at  present  is  governed  by  those  who  control  the 
supply  of  money  and  <  ur  banklni?  houses,  honest  distribution  of 
v/eaJth  cannot  be  accomplished  until  the  Federal  Government  has 
complete  control  of  currency  and  banking  Not  tuitil  we  correct 
a  system  which  gives  credit  only  *•>  those  who  will  pay  interest  for 
it  and  who  have  the  wealth  to  pledge  fts  security. 

My  views  on  thi5  subject  remain  uncharged. 

In  testifying  before  the  Bankmg  and  Currency  Cc«nmittec 
ci  the  House  of  Repre.sentauves  during  hearings  on  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935,  ihe  Govfmor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
IJoard,  Mr.  Marnner  Eccles.  said  a.s  follows; 

In  purchasing  offerings  of  Oovemment  bonds,  the  banking  sys- 
tem, as  a  whole,  creates  new  money,  or  bank  deposits.  When  the 
tanks  buy  a  billion  d.)!lar^  -f  G.-vernment  bonds  as  they  are  of- 
fered— and  you  have  to  consider  the  banking  system  as  a  whole,  as 
a  unit — the  banks  credit  the  dep.  sit  accotint  of  the  Treasury  with 
a  billion  dollars.  Tliev  d.bit  their  Govemment-t)ond  account  a 
bUlion  dollars  or  they  actuaUy  create,  by  a  bookkeeping  entry 
a  billion  dollars 

And  again  he  said: 

Money  is  created  in  our  pre.sent  system  by  the  banks  loaning  to 

ODrporations.  to  individuaU    ai.d  to  the  Govermnent. 

This  statement  of  Marnner  Eccles  proves  definitely  that 
tne  private  banking  system  of  the  Nation  enjoys  at  present  a 
complete  monopoly  of  the  privilege  of  creaUng  America's 
money.  This  monopoly  is  the  more  vicious  in  that  It 
amounts  not  to  a  monopoly  of  any  tangrible  thing  which 
can  be  earned  or  produced,  but  rather  to  the  monopoly  of 
privilege  or  prerocrative.  nam^My.  the  privilege  of  creating 
deposits  or  of  expanding  credit  on  the  basis  of  fractional 
neserves. 

Our  money  today  consists  almoRt  entirely  of  bank  credit 
or  check-book  money  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  business 
of  America  is  transacted  with  this  synthetic  money.  It 
03Sts  nothing  to  create  it  and  yet  we  give  to  one  group  of 
businessmen  a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  do  so.  'Riough 
tlie  whole  economic  system  of  America  depends  upon  Its 
eU)  and  flow,  it  is  created  only  at  the  v.iil  of  the  banks  and 


only  when  someone  or  other  is  willing  to  contract  a  debt 
to  them.  If  a  man  has.  over  a  period  of  time,  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  on  his  business  by  borrowing  at  a  bank  on 
his  note,  and  if,  even  though  this  man's  credit  is  still  en- 
tirely sound,  the  bank  refuses  to  renew  his  note,  it  has 
thereby  literally  destroyed  an  amount  of  the  money  of  the 
American  people  equal  to  the  face  of  the  note,  caused  prices 
to  decline,  set  in  motion  a  deflationary  trend,  and  increased 
thereby  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  which  only  the 
favored  few  possess. 

We  should  now  be  able  to  understand  why  it  is  that 
under  present  circumstances  the  American  people  cannot 
pay  off  their  national  debt  without  destroying  their  own 
money  supply:  that  is.  their  supply  of  bank  deposits.  We 
should  be  able  to  understand  that  our  present  monetary 
system  condemns  this  Nation  to  a  never-ending  succession 
of  periods  of  inflation  and  deflation  which  we  cannot  con- 
trol. And,  finally,  we  should  be  able  to  understand  that  this 
monetary  system  gives  us  a  type  of  medium  of  exchange 
which  is  essentially  unsound  and  undependable.  and  which, 
tragically  enough,  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  debt  of  the 
people  and  almost  no  relation  at  all  to  their  wealth  or  the 
growth  of  their  productive  capacity. 

This  process  is  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Robert  Hemp- 
hill, former  credit  manager  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Atlanta,  who  ^Tites  in  the  introduction  to  Prof.  Irving  Fisher's 
book,  One  Hundred  Percent  Money,  the  following  statement: 

If  all  bank  loans  were  paid,  no  one  would  have  a  bank  deposit, 
and  there  would  not  be  a  dollar  of  currency  or  coin  In  circulation. 
This  IS  a  staggering  thought.  We  are  completely  dependent  on  the 
commercial  banks.  Someone  has  to  borrow  every  dollar  we  have  In 
circulation,  cash  or  credit.  If  the  banks  create  ample  synthetic 
money,  we  are  prosperous,  if  not,  we  starve.  We  are  absolutely 
without  a  permanent  monetary  system. 

When  one  gets  a  complete  grasp  upon  this  picture,  the  tragic 
absurdity  of  our  helpless  position  is  almost  incredible,  but  there 
It  is. 

If  all  the  14,500  banks  of  the  Nation  begin  calling  their  loans 
simultaneously,  the  aggregate  destruction  of  this  synthetic  money 
is  enormous.  Almost  immediately,  practically  no  one  seems  to  have 
the  normal  amount  of  money  to  spend.  The  business  of  the  Nation 
decreases  so  rapidly  that  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  sud- 
denly compelled  to  decrease  their  forces  and  lower  the  wages  of  the 
remainder  Tliis  Is  a  depression.  Its  severity  depends  on  how 
manv  of  these  loans  are  called  and  paid.  How  much  of  our  prin- 
cipal monev  is  destroyed  by  the  payment  of  these  loans. 

It  IS  a  baffling  and  mysterious  disappearance  of  money — mysteri- 
ous because,  of  course,  the  general  public  Is  unaware  that  the 
14, .500  banks  of  the  Nation  are  all  busily  destroying  our  principal 
Bu'bsUtute  for  money-bank  deposits. 

As  the  depression  deepens,  prices  and  values  decline  and  the 
banks  are  forced  into  further  and  more  drastic  efforts  to  preserve 
their  solvency.  Ruthless  foreclosure  becomes  the  only  doctrine 
consistent  with  their  self-preservation. 

This  privately  owned  and  operated  monetary  and  credit 
system  that  has  been  foisted  upon  Uie  country  is  the  greatest 
swindle  and  fraud  that  a  demon  mind  could  concoct  to  plague 
a  brave  and  God-fearing  people  ever  since  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  great  Republican  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  can  take  credit  for  it.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Andrew  Jackson,  and  a  few  other  great  Democrats  and 
patriots  whom  we  honor  and  respect,  fought  a  valiant  fight 
for  freedom  from  this  devilish  scheme. 

No  nation  that  gives  away  the  right  to  create  its  own  money 
can  remain  its  own  master. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  reservoir  of  credit  in  the 
country  was  a  private  reservoir,  rather  than  a  public  one. 
This  assumption  is  wrong.  Why,  for  example,  should  it  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to  sell 
bonds  and  pay  interest  on  them  in  order  to  obtain  funds 
with  which  to  make  advances  of  credit  secured  not  only  by 
the  value  of  and  revenues  from  the  houses  to  be  constructed 
but  even  by  its  own  payments  of  subsidies  out  of  congres- 
sional appropriations?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  the 
R.  F.  C.  to  sell  bonds  and  pay  interest  on  them — or  obtain 
funds  from  the  Tieasury  which  in  turn  have  been  derived 
from  the  sale  of  bonds — in  order  to  make  properly  secured 
loans  to  industry?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  a  self -liquidating  pubhc-works  project  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  sell  bonds  and  pay  Interest  on  them  instead  of 


advancing  its  own  credit  and  liquidating  the  cost  over  a 
period  of  years  out  of  the  revenues  from  the  projects?  Why, 
in  short,  should  it  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  its  own  credit?  To  do  so  is  as  if  our  Government 
gave  away  the  dies  with  which  it  prints  its  stamps  and  then 
paid  rent  to  the  people  to  whom  they  had  been  given  for  the 
privilege  of  using  them. 

On  the  subject  of  money,  credit,  and  banking,  I  wish  to 
include  these  quotations: 

"I  believe  that  banking  institutions  are  more  dangerous  to  our 
liberties  than  standing  armies.  Already  they  have  raised  up  a 
monetary  aristocracy  that  has  set  the  Government  at  defiance. 
The  LSEuing  power  should  be  taken  from  the  banks  and  restored 
to  the  Government  and  the  people,  to  whom  It  rightfully  belongs. 
•  •••••• 

"If  the  American  people  ever  aUow  private  banks  to  control  th© 
Issue  of  their  currency,  first  by  inflation  and  then  by  deflation, 
the  banks  and  corporations  that  will  grow  up  around  them  will 
deprive  the  people  of  all  property  until  their  children  will  wake 
up  homeless  on  the  continent  their  fathers  conquered."  (Thomas 
Jefferson. ) 

"Money  is  the  creature  of  law;  its  creation  and  original  issue 
should  be  maintained  as  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  National 
Government.  The  needs  of  all  can  best  be  served  by  Issuing 
national  currency  and  credit  through  the  operation  of  a  national 
banking  system."     (Lincoln.) 

"It  is  a  terrible  situation  when  tht  Government  must  go  Into 
debt  and  submit  to  ruinous  interest  charges  at  the  hands  of  men 
who  control  the  fictitious  value  of  gold.  If  our  country  can  l8su«» 
bonds  it  can  also  Issue  currency.  Both  are  promises  to  pay,  but 
one  promise  fattens  the  usurer,  the  other  helps  the  people. 
(Edlscn.) 

"Gentlemen.  I  am  convinced  that  you  used  the  funds  of  the 
(United  States)  bank  to  speculate  In  the  breadstuffs  of  the  coun- 
try. You  are  a  den  of  vipers  and  thieves."  (President  Andrew 
Jackson.) 

"The  czars  never  had  such  power  as  the  Federal  Reserve."  (Sena- 
tor WUJJAM   E.  BOEAH.) 

MT    WORK    TN    COWCRZSS 

In  Congress  I  have  always  fought  on  the  side  of  labor,  the 
veteran,  and  the  small  merchants.  I  have  voted  for  unem- 
ployment insurance,  old-age  pensions,  for  lower  interest 
rates,  more  liberal  immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  to 
provide  better  housing  and  give  aid  to  needy  home  owners, 
to  make  credit  available  to  the  small  merchant,  to  eliminate 
I  unfair  competition  on  the  part  cf  chain  stores  and  large 
monopolies,  to  keep  our  country  out  of  war,  to  punish  those 
who  take  part  in  lynchings,  to  stop  the  sale  of  fraudulent 
stocks  and  bonds,  to  protect  the  people  who  deposit  money 
in  banks,  to  bring  back  beer,  to  establish  fair-labor  standards 
in  maximum  hours  of  work  and  minimum  wages,  for  the 
recovery  and  relief  program  to  bring  back  work  for  the  im- 
employed,  the  reorganization  bill,  and  all  other  liberal  and 
progi'essive  legislation. 

I  have  endeavored  to  serve  the  people  of  my  district  hon- 
estly and  conscientiously,  and  have  tried  to  be  of  service  at 
all  times.    Besides  the  legislative  work,  which  everyone  ad- 
mits has  been  heavier  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress,  I  have  found  time  to  give  aid  and 
assistance  to  thousands  of  personal  problems  that  my  con- 
stitutents  have  written  to  me  about,  such  as  veterans'  pen- 
sions and  claims;  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans  and  foreclosures;  F.  H.  A. 
and  R.  F.  C.  loans;  C.  C.  C.  enrolhnents;  immigration  and 
naturalization  problems — visas,   passports,  reentry  permits; 
expediting  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  projects;  civil-service  ex- 
aminations; social  security;  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 
irterstate  commerce  affairs;  enlistments;  discharges;  service 
records;    medical   records;    veteran   hospitalization;    widows' 
and  dependents'  pensions;   West  Point  and  Annapolis  ap- 
pointments;   obtaining    various    Government    publications, 
records,  hearings,  resolutions,  and  bills;  post-ofiBce  and  mail 
deliveries;  and  various  problems  too  numerous  to  mention- 
Each  and  every  problem  has  received  diligent  care  and 
attention,  and  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  receive  in  return 
thousands  of  letters  from  grateful  and  appreciative  people. 
The  door  to  my  cfBce,  either  in  Detroit  or  Washington, 
has  never  been  closed.     It  is  not  imusual  to  have  as  many 
as  300  or  400  people  call  upon  me  with  their  problems  in  a 
single  day.    Being  fully  aware  of  the  desperate  economic 
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conditions.  I  have  maintained 
ope  a  all  the  while  that  Congress 
Tiere  are  no  two  men  that  I 
cercly  than  those  two  honorable 
men.   the  Speaker  of   the   House 
Wu-LiAU  Baskhead.  and  Hon 
leafier     I  sincerely  and  deeply 
tha;  they  have  to  say  regarding 


a:id 


Washiiigt 


Hon    Gcoftcz  O   Saiwwwki. 

House  of  RepresentatiTfes 

Mr  Deab  Gbokce     Now  that  we  are 
o*  the  Seventy-afth  Congress.  I  ca 
to  express  to  you  the  vtry  great  per^ 
obtiiLoed  by  my  aaaociations  with 

N:  one  more  than  the  Speaker  has 
the   liligence.  sound  Judgment,  and 
Men:.bers  aX  the  House,  and  I  wish 
mutt  exc«»llenl  service  you  have 
the   country  since  you  Qrst  became  a 
resentativea.     I    commend    In    the 
flde:.ty  and  ability  and  look  forward 
the  :>eventy-filxUi  Congress. 

W  .th  assurances  of  my  high 
Sincerely  your  friend, 


kept  my  Detroit  office 

has  been  in  session. 

ove  and  respect  more  sin- 

and  distinguished  gentle- 

of   Representatives,    Hon. 

Rayburn,  the   majonty 

ppreciate  the  kind  words 

service  in  Congress. 

Spkaxxs's  RnoMs. 
*SE  OF  Represent ATn'ES 
Wast  inffton.  D.  C  .  June  16.  193S. 


S..M 


mp^ 

Ho 


on.  D    C 

at  the  end  of  the  last  session 
nhot   refrain   from   undertaking 

onal  satisfaction  that  I  have 
as  a  Mrm.ber  of  the  Houso 

better  opportunity  to  observe 

levotlon  to  duty  exercised  by 

congratulate  you  upon  the 

to  your  constituents  and 

Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
eat   terms    your    record    of 

to  serving  again  with  you  in 


yoj 

8 


lo 
rend  !rod 


h  ghe 


peraoaai  regard  and  esteem.  I  am. 


A-nd— 


WaxiAM  B.  Bankhkad. 
Speaker  of  tf^e  House  oj  Representatives. 


Omct  or  THE 

HotTSX 


MuotrrT 


Eoz. 


Gcoaos  G.  Saoowski. 

Houte  of  Representative. \ 
Di-AS  Gkoece     The  Seventy-Hfth 
closf .     I  am  wriung  you  this  letter  to  . 
of  croperatlon  with  the  House  leaden  h 

I  V'Thut  you  to  know  how  personally 
Icva.ty  not  only  to  the  House 
Istniticn      I  have  depended  on  you  _ 
h»r<>  been  a  Member  of  the  House  you 
Its  iiifmbershlp  In  a  way  that  has 
Your  work  on  the  Committee  on  " 
has  ytr^n  of  great  service      I  trust   _ 
will  exerctac   the  good   Judgment  to 
Representatives,  where,  on  account 
will  jjaln  In  power  and  influence  In 
With  every  lyood  wish  for  you 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam 


Leadex. 

Ijr    RiPRESEKTATrviS. 

NTT-nmi  Congress, 
WasHtfigton,  D.  C,  June  10.  1939. 


organu  aUon 


mkde 


perso  lalJy 


COM 


onnaTATs  axs  pousgn 

tJ^n  my  election  to  Congress  I 
on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
my  :1irst  term ;  one  of  the  most 
moe:  active  and  strongest 
of  Representatives. 

During  the  last  session  our 
wert  m  executive  session  and  held 
tkralJy  every  day.     Besides   some 
which  I  shall  presently  list,  our 
had  under  consideration  161 
of  major  and  minor  importance 

On  our  committee  we  have  27 
seventh  to  the  chairman  on  this 
have  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
man  of  one  of  the  Important 
man's  Importance  on  a  committ^ 
service,  as  elevations  are  made 
Sam  RAVBintN.  the  present 
position  from  the  chairmanship  of 
22  years  in  Congress  before  he 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
L«A.  the  present  chairman,  has 
years  In  Congress.    I  am  citing 
tance  of  seniority  on  the  major 
the  length  of  continuous  service 
graduates  to  the  top. 

On  leglsladon  pertaining  to  the 
ston  (radio,  telegraph,  telephone 
meroe  Oommlssion  (railroads, 
tbe  federal  Ttade  Commtssloo 


Democri  itic 


becime 


I 


Cqn^ress  l.s  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
thank  you  for  yoiir  fljie  apirtt 

grateful  I  am  tc  you  for  ycur 

but  also  to  the  admln- 

n^ch,  and  during  the  time  you 

have  imprnssed  yourself  upon 

you  very  highly  regarded. 

and  Foreign  Commerce 

the  people  of  your  district 

return   you  to   the  Houae  of 

i)f  character  and  ability,   you 

years  to  come. 

I  am. 


Intirstate 
that 


t3e 


RATBxnuf.  Majority  LeaOpr. 

MZRCE  coMMrrm  I 

was  fortunate  to  be  placed 

^rce  Committee  during 

pcjwerful  committees  and  the 

legislatljve  committee  in  the  House 


subcommittees  of  full  committee 

meetings  or  hearings  prac- 

of   the   major   legislation 

cotaimittee  in  the  last  session 

bridge  bills  and  250  other  bills 

m  ?mbers.    I  am  now  ranking 
x)werful  committee,  and  I 
of  being  appointed  chair- 
sul^mmittees.     A  (Congress- 
increases  with  years  of 
st^ctly  on  a  seniority  basis. 
floor  leader,  rose  to  his 
my  committee.    He  served 
chairman  of  the  Com- 
Commerce.    Mr.  C^rhncb 
^rved  continuously  for  20 
to  Illustrate  the  impor- 
gressioral  committee  and 
Is  required  before  one 


tils 


con 


tiat 


Oxnmunicatlons  Commis- 

) ,  the  Interstate  C^m- 

and  trucks,  aviation), 

(iiivesUgatkm  of  monopolies 


OLblee) 
bu£ses 


and  fair  trade  prac!ices>.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion (to  ref::ulate  the  .^LOck  exchange  sale  of  .'Stocks,  bonds, 
and  securities',  and  gent  rally  rt-gulation  of  big  business,  such 
as  the  motion-pic'ur^'  indastry,  oil  and  gas  p:pe  lines,  food 
and  drugs — ;n  fact,  tht-  gnat  est  portion  of  all  legislanon 
whtrem  the  mterstate-cunmierce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
k  involved — is  referred  to  our  committee  for  consideration. 

Some  of  th'"'  more  important  bills  referred  to  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Conmiittee  follow: 

H.  R.  5480.  to  provide  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the  char- 
acter of  securit.es  sold  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  through  the  mails,  and  ^o  prevent  frauds  in  the  sale 
thereof,  and  for  other  purpo.ses,  known  as  the  Securities  Act 
o;  1933. 

H.  R.  8700.  to  estabii.'h  a  Code  of  Laws  for  :he  Canal  Zone. 

H.  R.  9323,  to  p.'-ovide  ff-r  the  rfgu'.aiiori  of  securities  ex- 
changes arjQ  of  over-tnf-counter  markets  or)erat:n?  in  inter- 
s'ate  and  foreign  coiimiprce  and  through  the  mails,  to  pre- 
vent inequitable  and  unfair  practices  on  such  exchanges  and 
niarke'.s.  ):'jv:v:n  a.s  liie  So(  unties  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

H.  R.  9694.  to  amend  the  Emergency  RaUroad  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1933. 

H.  R.  9796,  to  anvnd  the  act  entitled  ■'An  act  preventing 
tlie  manufacture,  sale,  or  trax^.-pcrtation  of  adulterated  or 
niisbrancitd  or  p<jisonous  or  deletenoas  foods,  drugs,  medi- 
cnes.  and  liquors  and  for  regulation  of  traffic  therein. 

H.  R  9861,  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  to  pro- 
v.de  for  ihc  pruinp:  dispuiiiiun  of  dii=putcj  between  earners 
and  their  employees. 

H.  R.  9911,  to  provide  a  retirement  system  for  railroad 
e:-nployees  to  provid"  unemployment  relief,  known  as  the 
Eailroad  Retirement  Act. 

S.  1580,  to  relieve  the  existins'  national  emergency  in  rela- 
tion to  mterstat*^'  railroad  transpcrtaticn.  kno^-T:  as  the 
Emergency  Railroad  Transportation  Act  of  1933. 

S.  3385.  to  pnvide  for  the  reeuiation  of  mterstate  and 
foreign  communication  by  wire  or  radio,  known  as  the  Com- 
mumcaticns  Act  of  1934 

S.  J.  Res.  74.  uuthonzing  necessary  funds  to  conduct  an 
uivesiigation  regardmg  rate.s  chartjed  for  electrical  energy 
and  to  prepare  a  report  thereon 

H.  R.  8651.  to  establ.sh  a  reUrcmfnt  system  for  employees 
o;:"  carriers  subject  to  tiie  Interstate  Coninierce  Act. 

H.  R.  11108.  to  advance  a  program  of  national  safety  and 
accident  prevention 

H,  J.  Res.  407.  ccn.senting  to  an  interstate  oil  compact  to 
conserve  oil  and  gas. 

H.  J.  Res.  444,  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  authorizing'  rhe  Federal  Trade  Commisnon  to 
make  an  investigation  with  re prct  to  agiicultural  income 
and  the  financial  and  economic  condition  of  agricultural 
producers  generally 

S.  1190.  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
petroleum  and  its  products  by  prohibiting  the  shipm-nr  in 
such  commerce  of  petrjl.urr.  and  its  products  produced  in 
violation  of  State  law 

S.  1629.  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended  by  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  pas.sensers  and  property  by  motor  earners  operat- 
ing in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  known  as  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1935 

S.  2796,  to  provide  for  the  contrnl  and  rerJlation  of  public- 
utility  holding  companies,  known  as  the  Public  Utility  Act  of 

S,  2496.  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act 

S.  3483.  to  provide  for  i-^j.-al  electrification  known  a<;  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  A^^ 

S.  2243,  relating  ^o  the  allocation  of  radio  facilities. 

S.  4023,  to  provide  for  the  continuation  nf  trading  in  un- 
listed securities  up^m  national  securities  exchanges  for  the 
registration  of  over-the-counter  brokers  and  dealers,  for  the 
nimg  of  current  information,  and  periodic  reports  bv  issuers. 

S.  J.  Res.  46.  authorizing  and  directing  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  mvestigate  and  report  on  the 
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American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  on  all  other  com- 
panies engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  telephone  communi- 
cation in  interstate  commerce,  including  all  companies  re- 
lated to  any  of  these  companies  through  a  holding -company 
structure  or  otherwise. 

H.  R.  3898,  to  amend  section  318  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934. 

H.  R.  4213,  to  amend  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
Act. 

H.  R.  6049,  to  amehd  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  for 
seeing-eye  dogs  as  guides  in  transportation. 

H.  R.  7433.  to  advance  a  program  of  national  safety  and 
accident  prevention. 

S.  790,  to  continue  in  effect  until  June  30,  1939,  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  petroleum  and  its  products." 

S.  29,  to  require  certain  common  carriers  by  railroad  to 
install  and  maintain  certain  appliances,  methods,  and  sys- 
tems intended  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travel- 
ers on  railroads. 

S.  2067,  to  provide  for.  foster,  and  aid  in  coordinating  re- 
search relating  to  cancer;  to  establish  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

S.  2619,  to  reduce  rates  for  transportation  in  case  of  fire, 
flood,  famine. 

S.  J.  Res.  183,  consenting  to  an  interstate  oil  compact  to 
conserve  oil  and  gas. 

H.  R.  1668,  long-and-short-haul  bill. 

H.  R.  6568,  national  gas. 

H.  R.  7519,  railroad-retirement  system. 

H.  R.  10127.  railroad  unemplosmient  insurance  system. 

H.J.  Res.  456,  interstate  oil  compacts. 

H.  J.  Res.  594,  Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation  of 
distribution  and  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 

S.  3,  to  license  the  manufacture  of  firearms. 

S.  5,  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

S.  1077,  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

S.  988.  P\3reign  Commerce  Service. 

S.  3290,  control  of  venereal  diseases. 

S.  3255.  over-the-counter  brokers  and  dealers. 

S  3756,  wire  tapping — to  amend  the  Communications  Act. 

H.  R.  9739.  amendments  to  the  Motor  Carrier  Act. 

H.  R.  3955.  to  establish  a  National  Advisory  Health  Council. 

S.  29.  to  require  railroads  to  install  block-signal  systems, 
cab-signal  devices,  and  other  similar  appliances  to  promote 
safety. 

REORGANIZATION    Blt-L 

I  voted  for  the  reorganization  bill  because  I  realized  the 
necessity  to  eliminate  overlapping  functions  of  government. 
There  are  many  bureaus  that  are  doing  the  same  work  or 
rendering  the  same  service  to  the  great  confusion  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Government  officials. 

Although  this  bill  was  defeated  and  I  received  many  com- 
munications opposing  it.  I  felt  all  along  that  it  was  Re- 
publican sponsored  propaganda  intended  to  embarrass  the 
President  and  the  administration. 

I  do  not  condemn  all  Congressmen  who  voted  against  this 
bill,  because  actually  the  avalanche  of  letters  and  telegrams 
in  opposition  was  unprecedented:  and  after  all,  every  Con- 
gressman, as  the  servant  of  the  people,  tries  to  express  in  his 
vote  the  sentiments  back  home.  Rather,  I  would  urge  that  in 
the  future  the  friends  of  the  President  make  themselves 
heard  even  if  it  is  with  a  penny  postcard. 

In  reply  to  the  many  communications  that  I  received  both 
for  and  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  I  sent  out  the  following 
letter: 

Dear  Friend:  In  reply  to  your  communication  regarding  the 
reorganization  bill.  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  voted  for  the  pa.s- 
sage  of  the  Hou.se  bill.  The  House  bill,  as  you,  of  course,  know, 
differed  substantially  from  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  did 
not  differ  in  any  es.sential  respect  from  the  reorganization  bill 
sponsored  by  President  Hoover. 

I  felt  that  Congress  should  retain  the  right  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve an  Executive  order  of  reorganization  by  a  majority  vote. 
This  congressional  power  I  did  not  wish  to  relinquish.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  voted  against  the  gag  rule  and  In  favor  of  un- 
limited debate  and  a  thorough  discussion  by  the  House,    These 


provisions  were  incorporated  into  the  House  bill.     After  the  adop- 
tion cf  this  amendment  the  cry  of  "dictatorship"  was  silly. 

The  neces.sity  for  bureau  reorganization  and  consolidation  has 
had  for  years  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  clear-thinking  citizens 
and  .students  of  government.  Tliere  is  no  threat  to  religion,  educa- 
tion, or  liberty  of  our  citizens.  Tli"re  is  no  dictatorship  or  abdi- 
cation by  Congress  in  our  House  bill. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  former  President  Hoover  In  an  interview 
given  to  the  Associated  Press  on  his  return  from  EJurcpe  on  March 
29  stated  that  he  could  not  see  that  even  the  Senate  bill  contained 
any  suggestion  of  dictatorship. 

In  a  mess-ige  to  President  Roosevelt,  Cardinal  George  Mundeleln, 
Archbishop  of  Ch'.cago,  stated:  "As  a  result  of  my  own  investiga- 
tion gathered  from  reliable  and  informed  sources,  I  cannot  find 
that  the  welfare  or  freedom  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  school  is  in 
any  way  hindered  by  the  pending  bill." 

i  am  fearful,  therefore,  that  some  self-interested  source  has  been 
spending  a  lot  of  somelX)dy's  money  in  getting  a  lot  of  our  good 
folks  unduly  excited     It  was  truly  "much  ado  about  nothing." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  itself  wa.s  not  an  issue.  Most  of  the 
reforms  sought  by  the  President  and  recommended  by  the  Brownlow 
committee  had  been  removed  by  amendment.  Left  were  only  the 
power  to  appoint  six  administrative  a.sslstants,  to  rearrange  some 
Government  agencies,  to  extend  civil  service  and  place  it  under  a 
single  administrator,  to  remove  the  Comptroller  General,  and  to 
appoint  an  auditor  general  to  check  Federal  expenditures.  These 
changes  would  have  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. 

A  Republican,  Congressman  stated:  "If  it  were  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Id  still  vote  against  it."  The  stupidity  of  much  of  the  opposition 
to  Roosevelt  passes  belief,  Wliat  the  opponents  actually  did  waa 
to  deny  to  the  Chief  Executive  the  right  to  put  in  order  and  to 
rearrange  in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government,  that  the  President  Is  charged  with  as  Chief 
Expcut-i  VG 

Th  "anti"  forces  were  not  fighting  the  bill.  They  were  out  to 
defeat  and  discredit  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  ad- 
minl.stration.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  lobbyists  and  propa- 
gandi.sts  and  a  defeat  for  those  Interested  In  good  government. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
your  Congress  and  in  your  Government. 
Very  slnctrely  yours, 

George  G.  S.wjowski,  M    C 

opposed  to  war 

I  have  repeatedly  on  every  occasion  and  on  every  oppor- 
tunity asserted  my  strong  convictions  against  war.  In  my 
opinion,  nearly  every  war  that  has  ever  been  fought,  with 
few  exceptions,  has  been  one  for  greed  and  selfishness  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  billions  of  dollars  for  the  finan- 
ciers and  for  the  munition  makers. 

I  therefore  supported  the  Ludlow  amendm.snt  to  outlaw  war 
and  to  give  to  the  people  the  right  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
participation  in  loreign  wars. 

I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  of  appreciation  that  I  received 
from  my  colleague  and  friend,  the  Honorable  Louis  Ludlow, 
of  Indiana,  sponsor  of  the  Ludlow  referendum: 

HOTTSE    OF    REPRESrNTATrVTS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  — ,  1938. 
Hon,  George  G,  Sadowski. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D  C. 
DE.1E  George:  Now  that  the  smoke  has  cleared  away.  I  want  to 
express,  perhaps  in  a  crude  but  certainly  in  a  sincere  way,  my  deep 
appreciation  of  your  valuable  and  helpful  cooperation  in  a  cause  In 
which  we  are  both  deeply  interested — the  right  of  the  people  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  participation  In  foreign  wars. 

While  we  have  lost  In  the  first  skirmish,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  result  of  the  vote  on  January  10  was  only  a  temporary-  setback. 
We  have  no  real  cause  to  feel  discouraged,  as  the  first  demonstration 
of  strength  was  more  gratifying  than  we  ha^  any  reason  to  expect 
under  the  circumstances,  and  It  has  been  deinonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  people  are  overwhelmingly  ii,.  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment of  our  Constitution  that  will  give  the  mapses,  who  have  to 
do  the  fighting  and  dying  and  to  bear  the  burdens  and  griefs  of 
war,  the  right  to  say  whether  this  country  shall  engage  In  warfare 
In  foreign  lands  thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores. 

No  great  cause  was  ever  won  in  a  single  battle.  Later,  when  the 
international  situation  Is  cleared  up  and  conditions  are  such  that 
this  proposal  may  be  considered  alone  In  an  unprejudiced  atmos- 
phere and  on  Its  merits,  we  may  hope,  I  believe,  for  a  favorable 
outcome. 

You  have  stood  faithfully  for  the  masses,  who  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  war,  and  as  the  sponsor  of  the  war-referendum  resolution 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  comforting  and  reassuring  it  has  been  to 
have  had  your  constant  and  unfailing  support  aU  the  way  through. 

Please  accept  this  assurance  of  my  undying  gratitude. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

LotnS    LtTDLOW. 

Member  o/  Congress.  Twelfth  District  of  Indiana. 

AKTILTNCHXNO 

Since  my  election  to  Congress  I  have  consistently  supported 
antilynching  legislation  because  I  believe  in  the  fundamental 
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proposition  of  American  law  that 
proven  guilty;  that  every  citizen  Is 
and  that  mob  action  Is  im 
fundamentaJ  law  of  the  land — the 
States 

I  liJtewlse  opposed  differentials  Ir 
was  aimed  directly  at   the  colored 
had  previously  taken  the  same 
entlals.  which  wa&  also  aimed  at 
South. 

I  have  always  felt  that  It  Is 
fare  of  the  Nation  that  all  labor 
a  fair  wace  for  its  hire,    In  this 
mit  letters  from  my  colleagues. 
New  York,  and  Hon.  Arthttii  W   _ 
letter  from  the  Natloiuil  Assoclatl<fi 
Colored  People. 

Hot3^ 


everyone  Is  Innocent  until 

entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury, 

and  contrary  to  the 

Constitution  of  the  United 


the  wage-hour  bill,  which 

labor  of  the  South.    I 

p<^tlon  on  W.  P.  A.  differ- 

the  colored  labor  of  the 

ess<intlal  to  the  economic  wel- 

'egardless  of  color,  receive 

connection  I  wish  tc  sub- 

JosxPH  A.  Oavacan.  of 

^rrcHiu.,  of  Illinois,  and  a 

for  the  Advancement  of 


H3n. 


Bon  Oeo«oi  O.  Saoowsxi. 

House  of  Reprtaentativea. 

Dbaii  Qboboi     B«for«  the  adjoumm' 
grrm  I  wi»h  to  expreu  to  you  my  deep 
MUsianoc  you  (ave  mt    In  slRnina  tke 
0«VB«an  intljytjchinf  bill  (H    R   1607) 
and  vote  in  r»vor  uf  the  bUl  when 
Hoviie  on  April  15,  1937 

I  know  It  la  a  matter  of  rrrnx.  thJt 
»ct«<l   upon  by  the  Senate      The  tact 
to   thU  IpKUlatlon   wa»t  deplorable  anf 
constitutional    democrmtlc    leRUlfttlve 
who  lupporied   the   bill   in   the   Ho 
proud  or  our  service  and  confident  tha 
|j*ople  will  denmod  the  nnai  enactmint 

May   I  atfain  expreas  to  you   my  dsep 
hope  that  we  thall  ail  meet  acmln  at  t^ie 
•Uth  ConKresa 

Sincerely  your*. 


or    RCnXBSNTATTVCB, 

Waahikffton,  D.  C.  Jung  15.  1938 


tactlca 


ua> 


Member  of  Congress,  Tvenfj 


rare 

conaldi  irat 


Waahtn  jt 
Bon   Oeoios  O    Saoowski. 

House  of  liepre»er^tatu^>ea,  Wathi 

Wt  Dkas  CotxsAoiTX     This  lettrr  Is 
for  the  support  and  assljitance  you 

to  bring  before  the  House  for  con 

(H    R    2331);   while  many  I>mo<xau 
support  were  overcome  by  spurious 
association  numerlcj  lly  small    but  w 
the  nearly   15.00O.0OU  Negroes  who  do 

In  analysing  the  vote.   I   find   that 
of  Drmorrats  from   the   North   votod 
tribute  coming  from  colleagues  for 
miration.     I  wlah  to  assure  you  that 
I  can  express,  your  support.     IX  at 
be  of  service  to  you.  you  have  only 

Again  thanking  you  from  the  very 
CorcLaUy  and  gratefully  yours. 


Hon^  OF  RcmxsKTrTATTvxs, 

on.  D.  C,  Aprxi  12,  1937. 


mn 


ail 

t3 


Nation  Ai. 

AOVANCKMKI^ 

New  York 
Bon.  Ocoacz  O.  Saoowski. 

House  Office  BuUding.  Washingto^ 
Mt   DBAS   CoNGaxssMAN   Saoowski 
your  letter  of  May  19. 

I  have  turned  over  to  a  member 
of  publicity  the  letters  received  from 
of  Congress  so  that  the  fine  position 
the   wafre   and   hour   bill,   but   in 
be  properly  publicised. 
Xver  sincerely. 


Secretary,  Nation^ 
Adixin 


Airrt-CHAnt-»To««  bii.l — a  fight 

ANT>    MONOPOlllS 

H.  R.  9464.  the  an ti -chain-store 
the  chain -store   monopoly   and 
In  the  retail  business.    I  am.  together 
of  Congress,  one  of  the  coauthors  . 
•tore  bill.    I  have  fought  the  chain 
was  a  member  of  the  State  senat< 
lature.     I  have  no  S3rmpathy  for 

into  m^  city  and  into  my  district 


nt  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 

appreclation  far  the  splendid 

discharge  p««tltion  on   tho 

and  for  your  loyal  support 

was  finally  enfuited  by   the 


this  bill  was  not  favorsbly 

of   that  body   in   re«{)ect 

u  n  »ad   comnu-ntary   upon 

procedure      Neverthele«i».    we 

may   return   to  our   homes 

t  tiltlmately  the  American 

of  thU  legislation 

sppreclatlon   aiid   sincer. 

convening  of  the  Seventy- 


JosE^K  A    Oav.<gan. 
first  District  of  Sew  York. 


T^on.  D.  C 

■nt  especially  to  thank  you 

In  helping  me  in  an  effort 

tlon  my  antilynchlng  bill 

who  had  promised  me  their 

Topaganda  by   aij   obnox|cu;i 

ich  makes  more  nobsc  thai. 

not  belong  to  it. 

by  far   the   largest   number 

with   me.     I   take   this  as   >» 

om   I  have  the  deepest  ad- 

I  appreciate,   far  more   than 

y   time   in   t;it>   future   I  can 

command  me. 
lepths  of  my  heart.  I  am 


AsTHTTa  W.  MrrcHiLL, 
Member  of  Congress.  First  Dutrict  of  Illinois. 

AssbciATioM 


PO«     THE  I 

OF  CoLoazD  Pkopli:, 
CUy.  N    y..  May  25.  193i. 


D    C. 
Thank   you   very   much    for 

our  staff  who  ha.s   ch.nnje 

yoTirseir  and  other  Member?! 

:alten  not  on'v   in   behalf  of 

opp^tloo  to   differentials    mav 


Waltfs  Whtti:. 
Association    for  the 
^ement  of  Coiored   People. 

AlAIITST    ABSEXTEZ    OWN'ERSHIF 


alsentee- 


or 


Jill,  is  aimed  to  break  up 
•ownership   system 
with  75  other  Members 
the  Patman  anti-chain- 
store  system  ever  since  I 
'n  the  Michigan  Legis- 
hem.     I  have  seen  them 
and  wreck  and  ruin 


the  independent  merchant  who  ha.s  had  an  established  busi- 
ness for  years  and  who  took  an  active  and  patriotic  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community  and  the  people  who  resided 
therein. 

The  system  has  created  a  condition  where  the  youths  of 
America  are  barred  from,  a  business  career  in  practically 
every  line  of  business,  I  do  not  say  that  every  boy  could  own 
a  railroad,  a  telephone  company,  or  an  electric-light  plant; 
but  if  every  young  bey  in  this  Nation  Is  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  cf  some  day  acquiring  a  retail  store  in  his  home 
towm,  thf'  aspirations  of  many  fine  young  men  will  be 
cru.shed. 

Here  are  \  number  of  direct  indictments  against  the  inter- 
state chain  system 

They  are  the  product.s  of  a  few  monopolistic  money  lend- 
ers of  Wall  Street. 

Cost  of  food  is  higher  in  chain-controlled  towns  and  com- 
munities. 

They  do  not  contribute  to  local  relief,  local  schooLa, 
churches,  or  rnanties,  exc-pt  a  riu-erly  sum— entirely  out  of 
proporiion  to  their  business— in  an  effort  to  buy  goodwill. 

They  break  down  local  rent  schedules  by  destroying  the 
independent  merchant 

They  compel  our  boys  and  Rtrl.s  to  work  for  absentet 
owners  for  hmR  hou.-s  a!  .^ta.-vution  wages. 

They  cru.>h  out  labor,  as  monopoly  invariably  does. 

They  are  dr.ar'.m^,'  capital  frurr.  locaJ  towns. 

They  destroy  the  independence  and  seif-rehance  that  built 
this  Nation. 

They  do  nc!  create.  They  tak^'  away  what  others  have 
created. 

T^;ey  nev-r  guarantee  a  doctor  bill  for  an  unfortunate 
employee 

They  take  local  privileges  and  oppcut unities  that  formerly 
enabled  local  citizens  to  a^suine  local  relief  assistance  and 
responsibility. 

They  never  send  an  unnamed  Christmas  basket  to  a  poor 

family. 

They  never  fail  to  beat  down  the  price  of  farm  products. 

They  are  the  first  to  arrive  aftc:   a  town  is  built  and  the 
first  to  leave  when  a  town  is  overtaken  by  di-ought   cyclone 
epidemic,  or  other  unforeseen  disa.<ter, 

They  charge  diffeient  prices  in  different  cities  In  the 
same  State,  and  even  in  the  same  city  depending  upon 
ccmpetition  from  the  mdependen'  merchant  across  the 
street  who  is  marked  as  the  next  victim 

They  owe  their  growth  to  chisehng.  cheating,  racketeering 
methods,  wrecking  others  to  build  thcm.sclves. 

They  never  operate  :n  a  distressed  community 

They  never  render  temp^^raiy  a.-^istance  in  the  form  of 
credit  to  any  citizen. 

They  never  pay  their  just  and  fair  share  of  taxes  in  pro- 
portion to  their  volume  of  buiiines.s. 

They  have  never  raised  the  standard  of  living  In  any 
cc)mmunity.  Absentee  control  of  bu.sine.ss  is  a  detriment  to 
the  future  weL'are  of  all  classes,  and  there  is  no  class  or  group 
that  escapes  its  detr.mcntal  effect  upon  our  econom.ic  life 

Net  proats  from  farms,  mmes.  or  business  is  the  only 
means  of  building  towns,  cities,  and  States.  These  net 
profits  under  the  chain-store  system  fly  overnight  to  New  York 

Ev-ery  dollajT  ihar  .s  taken  from  your  State  or  mine  in  net 
pronts  IS  a  Ia.s  of  many  times  that  one  doUar  in  buying 
power  to  the  local  res.d-nts.  ^^yin^ 

Net  profits  remaining  in  the  community  and  deposited 
locally  circulate  many  t:m.^s  a  year  among  local  ciS 

Chain-store  net  profits  go  to  di.-,taiU  o'.vners  to  buy  auto- 
rh'Jir  hp  r-  ''°'  ^"  °"'^  community;  to  build  schools  and 
^^h?  i'"'-  "°'  '''  ""'''  '-^'-'^^^-^"'^^n'ty:  or  to  finance  more 
^r^ria^ndl""^-  ^''^'  ^-''  ''^-'  "^  ^  ^^^^  ^"^  in 
.h!!n'^   ^K^""   ^^   ^^''^^   ^f   °"^    '^^^^   national    corporate 

wSel^  ^.'X  ''\  ''''''  ^^^-^^^^^^  ^'^  opportunities  to  be 
^^idely  distnbut<.d  and  have  a  larger  number  receive  the 
aggregate  amount  of  salaries  pa.d  to  the^e  15? 
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The  independent  businessmen  cannot  compete  with  in- 
terstate chains  on  a  fair  basis  because  the  independent  does 
not  have  a  monopoly  in  some  other  town  from  which  to  use 
the  profits  to  cut  prices  like  the  interstate  chains.  Such  a 
practice  gives  the  consumer  lower  prices — temporarily. 
Eventually  all  consumers  pay  and  pay  dearly.  People  who 
cannot  see  this  have  very  short  vision. 

The  indictment  is  too  long  to  be  recited  here.    The  chain- 
store  question  does  not  constitute  a  battle  between  persons. 
We  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  correct  an  uneconomic 
system  and   to  this  end   Hon.  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas. 
my  congressional  colleagues,  and  I  have  Introduced  H.  R. 
9464  to  provide  for  a  Federal  tax  on  chain  stores. 
Upon  enactment  into  law.  this  bill  will  provide: 
First.  Needed  revenue  for  old-age  assistance. 
Second.  Emplo3rment  for  more  than  1.000,000  people. 
Third.  Reasonable  security  to  small-business  men. 
Fourth.  Compensation  by  payment  of  taxes  to  State  and 
Nation  by  absentee  owners  who  today  are  hogging  valuable 
local  privileges. 
Fifth.  Lower  retail  prices  through  clean  competition. 
Sixth.  Bencfit.s  to  farmers,  and  small  manufacturers,  be- 
cause there  will  be  more  buyers  for  their  products.     This 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  monopolistic  picture. 

Seventh.  It  will  not  apply  to  voluntaries  and  cooperatives 
composed  of  Individually  owned  stores. 

This  bill  cannot  be  Justified  unless  It  serves  the  best  In- 
terest of  all  the  people.  The  public  Interest  Is  vitally  at 
stake.  The  Interstate  chains  use  horseshoes  In  their  gloves 
to  batter  farmers  and  farm  prices  Into  helpless  pulp. 

Not  content  with  this  unholy  conquest,  they  are  driving 
more  independents  out  of  communities  and  will  soon  have 
American  consumers  knocked  cold  with  monopolistic  prices. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  break  the  vast  monopolistic  chain- 
store  system  of  the  United  States  into  smaller  groups  and  to 
confine  the  retail  distribution  of  these  groups  practicaUy 
within  the  limits  of  individual  States. 

WEST    POINT    AND    ANNAPOLIS    APPOINTMENTS 

Each  Congressman  has  the  privilege  to  name  four  boys  to 
Annapolis  and  three  boys  to  West  Point.  There  are  then 
no  further  appointments  until  a  boy  graduates  or  is  dis- 
charged because  of  inefficiency  in  his  studies. 

In  making  these  appointments  I  have  followed  the  late 
Senator  Couzen's  plan  of  selecting  these  boys.  When  vacan- 
cies occur,  I  notify  the  press,  the  various  high  schools,  the 
clergy,  and  the  clubs  and  organizations — some  350  that  I  have 
record  of— that  I  have  requested  that  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion be  given  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
examiner  and  that  all  boys  are  urged  to  qualify  and  compete. 

Because  of  this  equitable  and  fair  method  of  selection, 
some  300  boys  have  had  the  opportunity  to  compete,  and 
those  that  do  qualify  are  outstandingly  bright  young  men 
who  bring  honor  and  credit  to  the  district.  In  many  instances 
I  have  never  met  the  boy  or  his  father  and  mother  until 
after  he  has  been  appointed.  The  boys  who  have  succeeded 
are  sons  of  poor  but  hard-working,  honest,  and  industrious 
parents,  who  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  and  will  serve 
their  country  loyally  and  faithfully. 


Laws  Affecting  Veterans  Emanating  From  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  Dur- 
ing the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  giving  to  the 


House  a  brief  outline  of  the  laws  affecting  World  War  vet- 
erans that  came  from  the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  during  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

We  reported  and  passed  H.  R.  325,  which  provides  for  the 
survey  and  inspection  of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
and  other  hospitals  in  which  Veterans'  Administration  bene- 
ficiaries are  hospitalized.  Under  this  resolution  the  commit- 
tee was  to  report  its  findings  to  the  House  not  later  than 
January  3,  1938.  However,  an  extension  of  time  was  granted 
to  January  3,  1939.  by  H.  R.  408. 

Five  thousand  dollars  was  allotted  to  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  for  this  survey.  There  are 
81  hospitals  and  facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  To  date  there  have  been  60  hospitals 
surveyed  by  the  committee.  Since  1924.  over  $140,000,000 
have  been  appropriated  for  veterans'  hospitals  and  facilities, 
and  this  committee  has  been  the  first  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive survey  since  the  major  portion  of  the  hospital  pro- 
gram has  been  completed. 

Public,  No.  127.  June  1,  1937,  amends  section  301  of  the 
Worid  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924,  as  amended  (47  Stat.  334; 
38  U.  8.  C.  612) ,  to  extend  the  privilege  of  renewing  expiring 
5-year-level  premium  war-risk  term -Insurance  policies  for 
another  5 -year  period. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  payment  of  markedly  Increased 
premiums  under  one  of  the  usual  forms  of  Government  life 
insurance  or  the  Increased  premium  required  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  5-year-level  premium  term  policy  after  the 
expiration  of  the  5-year  period  works  a  hardship  on  many 
veterans  as  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  expense  required 
to  continue  the  Insurance  coverage  originally  contracted 
for.  Many  of  these  veterans  are  now  able  to  carry  insur- 
ance in  view  of  extension  under  this  act  and  thus  provide 
protection  fSr  their  families. 

Public,  No.  304,  August  16,  1937,  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws  governing  service-connected  benefits-  for 
World  War  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, provides  as  follows: 

Section  1  provides  that  compensation  to  a  widow,  child. 
or  children  of  a  deceased  World  War  veteran  under  Public, 
No.  484,  Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public,  No. 
844,  shall  not  be  denied  if  the  veteran  was  suffering  from  a 
service-connected  disability  of  20  percent  at  time  of  death. 
Heretofore  the  mintmiun  requirement  has  been  30  percent. 
The  section  does  not  apply  to  a  widow  unless  a  child  was 
born  of  her  marriage  to  the  veteran. 

Section  2  amends  section  4  of  Public.  No.  484,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  so  as  to  permit  a  post-mortem  finding  of  service 
connection.  A  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General  {A-68297, 
December  14.  1935)  precluded  such  determinations  under 
Public,  No.  484. 

Subject  to  certain  limitations  which  will  hereafter  be  noted, 
section  3  provides  for  increases  in  rates  of  service-connected 
death  compensation  as  follows:  For  widows  between  50  and 
65  years  of  age,  an  increase  from  $35  to  $37.50  a  month;  for 
widows  over  65,  an  increase  from  $40  to  $45  a  month.  For 
dependent  parents,  an  increase  from  $20  to  $45  a  month. 
In  case  both  are  living,  the  rate  for  each  is  increased  from 
$15  to  $25  a  month.  If  a  deceased  veteran's  dependent  Is 
receiving  compensation  and  insurance  in  an  amount  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  compensation  authorized  by 
the  section,  the  increased  rate  is  not  applicable.  As  to  widows 
and  children,  the  total  compensation  payable  may  not  exceed 
$75  a  month. 

Section  4  defines  the  term  "widow  of  a  World  War  veteran." 
While  the  present  delimiting  marriage  date  of  July  3.  1931, 
is  retained,  a  new  provision  includes  a  widow  of  a  World  War 
veteran  regardless  of  the  date  of  marriage  provided  a  child 
was  bom  of  such  marriage.  The  section  also  provides  that 
compensation  shall  not  be  payable  to  a  widow  unless  there 
was  continuous  cohabitation  with  the  veteran  from  date  of 
marriage  to  date  of  death,  except  where  there  was  a  separa- 
tion without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  widow. 
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Section  5  provides  that,  except 
retirement  pay,  reenllstment  aftei 
before  July  2.  1921.  provided  there 
War  hostihtirs.  shall   be  con 
under  the  laws  providing  benefits 
tbeir  dependents. 

Section  6  provides  that  death 
tlve  as  of  the  date  of  death  of  the 
is  flJed  "vlthin  1  year  after  death. 

Section  7  adds  a  new  section,  to 
thf  World  War  Veterans'  Act, 
that  as  to  autoiratic  insurance, 
ance.  and  United  States 
ance  issued  prior  to  December  15, 
the  use  of  both  feet,  of  both  hands 
foot  and  one  h&nd,  or  of  one  foot 
and  one  eye.  or  the  loss  of  hearing 
loss  of  speech  shall  be  deemed  totajl 
insurance  purposes. 

Section  8  grants  authority  to 
erans'  Affairs  to  pay  to  the 
veteran  receiving  compensation 
March  28.  1934  (Public.  No.  141. 
the  amount  of  c<xnpensation 
ceased  veterans  who  die   from 
abilities,  except  that  payment 
(tf  ccmpensatlon  payable  at  the 
pearance.    A  similar  provision 
to  benefits  payable  under  Veterans 
pursuant  to  PubUc.  No.  2 

Section  8  makes  the  penal  and 
log  to  pensions  and  compensation 
2.  Seventy-third  Congress 
satlon   under  Public.   No.   4M, 
amended  by  Public,  No.  844. 
this  act. 

Section  1  of  this  act  allows  a 
a  child  was  bom  of  her  marriage 
of  marriage  is  Immaterial.    It  is 
will  bring  on  the  rolls  the  first 
additional  cases  at  an  annuftl  cost 

It  is  estimated  that  section  3 
2JO0  widows  at  a  cost  of  $80,000 
will  be  paid  to  parents  of  2,430 
surance  is  being  paid,  and  to 
crana  where  no  insurance   is 
compensation  of  these  parents 
for  the  first  year.    The  total  cost 
at  approximately  $5327.000  the  first 
payments  to  approxlinately  2,300 
of  21.810  deceased  veterans. 

II  la  estimated  that  section  4 
pensatlon  approximately  500  servic< 
annual  cost  of  apin^sximately  $171 
titled  under  Public.  No.  484,  as  a 


as  to  emergency  offloers* 

November  11,  1918.  and 

was  service  during  World 

3ider|'d  as  World  War  service 

f(ir  World  War  veterans  and 

ccknpensation  shall  be  eCfec- 
World  War  veteran  if  claim 


known  as  section  312.  to 

as  amended,  providing 

renewable  term  insiir- 

life  (converted)   irisur- 

1|936,  the  permanent  loss  of 

or  of  both  eyes,  or  of  one 

one  ey3.  or  of  one  hand 

both  ears,  or  the  organic 

permanent  disability  for 


tie 


Administrator  of  Vet- 

of  an  Incompetent 

title  m  of  the  act  of 

Cong.),  who  disappears, 

to  dependents  of  de- 

servloe -connected  dis- 

not  exceed  the  amount 

of  the  veteran's  disap- 

exists  with  reference 

Regulation,  promulgated 

Congress. 

fjorfelture  provisions  relat- 

contained  in  Public.  No. 

to  claims  for  compen- 

third   Congress,    as 

fourth  Congress,  and 


depe]  idents 
urder 
73  d 
payible 

war 
shall 
tiiae 
aln?ady 
ans  Reg 
Seventy -third 


applica;  tie 

Seventy- 
Seve  3ty 


parerts 
bejcut 
wil 


$;79 

will 


of  apiJTOxiznately  $18,000,  or  a  tot£l 
$139,000. 

Section  5  will  affect  approximate!^ 
at  peacetime  rates  and  will  restore 
an  annual  cost  of  $921,000. 

It  Is  estimated  that  section  6  wH 
an  anjiual  cost  of  approximately 

It  ii;  estimated  that  section  7 
ment  ot  insurance  to  approximately 
nual  cDst  of  $56,000.    The  esUmatet 
$7.916000. 

PubUc.  No.  434,  Seventy -fifth 
ruary  24.  1938.  provides: 

That  the  Attorney  Oenend  of  the 
thorlze'l  to  agree  to  a  Judgment  to  be 
iw^  (rf  the  United  8tat««  court  ha» 
pursuant  to  compromi«e  approTed  by 
the  racommendaUon  of  the  t7nlted  S 
the  deienw.  upon  such  terms  and  for 
dalmee   to  be  payable,  tn  anv  suit  bi 
or  the  World  War  Vctanas'  AcV  1934. 
Of  yearly,  renewable  term  insuraaca 
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widow  to  receive  benefits  if 
o  the  veteran.    TTie  date 
e:  timated  that  this  section 
rear  approximately   1,950 
'  approximately  $694,000. 
authonxe  payments  to 
Increased  compensation 
veterans  where  in- 
of  19.180  deceased  vet- 
paid.     The   increased 
approximate  $5,747,000 
this  section  is  estimated 
year,  provkling  increased 
Widows  and  to  the  jvu-enLs 


wll 


(i 
wll 


det«ased 


make  eligible  for  com- 

-connected  widows  at  an 

000  and  100  widows  en- 

naltnded.  at  an  annual  cost 

cost  for  this  section  of 


3.500  veterans  now  paid 
Jiem  to  wartime  rates  at 
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or  hereaftPT  may  be  Wed.  ar  d  the  Admlnl.c*rator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  hereby  autho'-ii-.ecl  and  directetl  ti^  make  pavineiits  Ln  ac- 
cordance witii  any  such  judK:i;'i:i  Pro  idtd.  That  the  Comp- 
troller CiT.eral  cf"  t!'.e  U!:;-.f.t  States  is  h'TPh;,  .luihorized  and 
dirert^vi  t  ~i  ellow  rr'vi"  \r.  ♦  h"  m  •<-(Mir/';  'i'  c!ishiir>='.ii£:  offlrers  of 
the  Veterans  Adm'.ni^'.ratlcn  :  r  all  pa%nri  nt-s  -J  in.surance  made 
in  accordance  with  any  such  juv:.-!u«i,:  Fr<i,ul>:d  'urtfier.  That  all 
such  Judk;:nf:.t>  shall  ronstitut'.  m.ai  ictLit.ni',i::  oi  the  ciaini  and 
no  appeal   therefrcm  shall  be  authorized 

As  a  result  of  the  drci.'^ion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
I  Court  in  the  case  of  WUiier  v  United  Stairs  (292  U.  S.  571), 
and  the  enuciment  cf  Public  Fk.>olution  No.  1.  Seventy-fourth 
Congrt'ss.  Januarv  28.  W.b.  and  Public.  No.  844.  Seventy- 
:  fourth  Congress.  June  29.  li*36  th-rp  have  been  suits  for  yearly 
renewable  term  insurance  filed  .-ubstquent  to  June  16,  1933, 
for  which  authority  do^-b  not  exi.st  permitting  the  Attxjmey 
General  to  compromi.>e.  This  lepihlarion  establishes  uniform- 
iiy  wl'.h  reference  to  conipiomise  ot  yeai'l^'  renewable  term 
iiisurance  suils. 

Public,  No.  514.  May  13.  1938,  has  tv.'o  greneral  purposes. 
viz.  to  liberalize  the  provi<i.  n.s  of  P,ibl;c.  No.  484.  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  June  28.  1934.  as  anietided.  and  to  prescribe 
a  deflnuicn  of  the  term  'widow  of  a  World  War  veteran." 
Section  1  amends  section  1  of  Public.  No  484.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  requisite  dei?ree  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability from  20  percent  to  10  p«-rcent  and  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation which  bars  payment  of  compensation  to  a  widow  unless 
a  child  was  born  of  her  marriage  to  the  veteran. 

Section  2  amends  section  4  of  Pjblic.  No  484,  by  changing 
the  degree  of  disability  from  20  percent  or  more  to  10  percent 
or  more  to  conform  with  tlie  amendment  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act.     The  time  requmment  as  U;  filing  proof  of 
degree  of  disabUity  and  evidence  as  to  .service  connection  is 
also  eiunmated.     These  s  cuons  p<  rtain  to  payment  of  death 
compensation  to  widows  and  children  where  ai  the  Ume  of 
death  of  a  World  War  veteran  from  a  non-service-connected 
cause  he  was  in  receipt  of  compensation,  pension,  or  retired 
pay  for  a  servlce-con.-.ect^xl  di.>abiljty  of  the  required  degree. 
Section  3.  which  incorporates  the  second  general  purpose 
of  the  act,  provide,^  that  for  the  puriKisr  of  pajmient  of  com- 
pensation under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, th"  term  'wtdow  of  a  World  War  veteran"  shall 
mean  a  woman  who  was  mamed  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act  to  the  person  Trho  sen-ed.    This  section  con- 
tains the  following  provisions  of  the  prior  law.  section  4  of 
Public,  No.  304.  Seventy-f.fth  Congross,  Augu.^.  16,  1937:    fl) 
Provisions  governing  proof  of  marriage,  except  that  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  time 
thereof  will  no  longer  be  for  application:    '2)    the  require- 
ment, as  to  the  widow  ct  continuous  cohabitation  with  the 
person  who  served  from  date  cf  mamage  to  date  of  death. 
except  where  there  was  a  separation  which  was  due  to  the 
misconduct  of.  or  procured  by.  the  person  who  served,  with- 
out the  fault  of  the  widow,  and  '3'  denial  of  compensation  to 
a  widow  who  has  remarried  either  once  or  more  than  once, 
and  where  compensation  is  properly  discontinued  by  reason 
of  remarriage  it  shall  not  thereafter  be  recommenced. 

Section  4  repeals  sections  1  and  4  of  Public,  No  304 
Seventy-fifth  Congress.  The  repeal  of  section  1,  E>ublic,  No.' 
304.  was  indicated  m  view  of  the  liberalized  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  act.  Th«  repeal  of  sectio:^  4  of  Public  No 
304.  effected  umformity  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  -widow  of  a  W^orld  War  veteran'"  by  eliminating  the 
provision  permitting  pa>Tnent  of  benefits  to  w-.dows  who  mar- 
ried the  veteran  after  July  3  1931,  wh-re  a  child  was  born 
of  that  marriage,  Thi,.  pnnciple  pertaimng  to  the  birth 
of  a  child,  as  enacted  in  Public,  No.  304.  was  an  innovation 
in  the  laws  granting  benefit^  to  widows  of  veterans  Its 
pra^ence  m  the  act  of  August  IG.  1937.  although  a  liberaliza- 
Uon  at  that  time  because  of  the  then  fixed  1931  marria'^e  date 
was  demcmtrated  to  b»-  a  rule  of  exclu.s:on  a.<^  to  other  cases 
considered  equally  mentorious.  The  act  extends  the  marriage 
date  to  May  13.  1938.  for  ali  World  War  case.s. 

It  is  estimated  that  =;ertion  1  of  this  art  will  affect  1500 
cases,  at  a  cost  for  the  first  year  of  $540,300 

Section  3,  2.200  service- connected  cases,  at  an  estimated 
cost  for  the  first  year  of  $794,900,  and  1.200  non -service -con- 
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nected  cases,  at  an  estimated  cost  for  the  first  year  of  $316,- 
300.  or  an  estimated  total  cost  for  section  3,  3.400  cases, 
$1,111,200.  The  total  estimated  cost  for  the  first  yeai"  for 
this  act  is  $1,651,500. 

H.R.  10907  (administration  biin  pro\ides  for  the  vesting 
of  title  and  the  disposition  of  personal  property  left  or  found 
upon  premises  used  as  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 
This  bill  will  greatly  expedite  release  of  personal  property. 
The  present  law  costs  the  Government  practically  $100  to 
dispose  of  personal  effects  of  a  veteran,  costing  approxi- 
mately $10. 

Townsend  Recovery  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  HUNTER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThtLTsday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 


TOWNSEND    CLUBS   LOYAL 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  real  regret  that  I 
see  the  nearing  adjournment  of  this  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
without  action  on  the  Townsend  recovery  bill,  H.  R.  4199. 

I  know  that  the  161  other  Members  of  Congress  who  signed 
the  petition  requesting  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
give  a  favorable  report  on  H.  R.  4199  feel  the  same  deep  regret. 

Of  this  group.  136  of  us  also  signed  the  petition  demanding 
that  H.  R.  4199  be  taken  from  the  cwnmittee  and  placed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  passage. 

This  was  82  short  of  the  required  number,  but  the  number 
Is  great  enough  to  prove  to  Congress  that  this  bill  is  one 
which  must  be  reckoned  with  at  the  next  session. 

I  expect  to  go  back  to  my  district  and  tell  these  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  Townsend  organizations  who  looked  to  this  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  recovery  measure  that  they  should  regard 
the  time  until  the  next  Congress  meets  as  a  period  in  which 
to  consolidate  their  gains  and  strengthen  their  lines  for  the 
battle  which  will  reopen  next  January. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  battle  will  reopen  just  as  soon  as 
Congress  meets  in  January.  During  the  past  few  weeks  I 
have  received  thousands  of  communications  from  Townsend 
Club  members  from  my  own  district  and  from  the  districts 
of  many  other  Representatives  as  well.  No  other  legislation 
has  backing  It  so  many  determined  and  sincere  supporters. 
Their  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  coming  primary  and  general 
elections  because  the  Townsend  recovery  plan  must  neces- 
sarily be  counted  as  a  major  political  issue. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  thousands  of  Townsend  Club 
members  throughout  the  country  wUl  be  loyal  to  Congress- 
men who  have  been  loyal  to  them,  and  that  when  the  next 
Conirress  convenes  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  stronger  position 
for  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  4199. 


The  Settlement  of  New  Haven 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR  JOHN  W  MIHIPHY  AT  TERCENTENARY 
COMMUNITY  RELIGIOUS  SERVICE  IN  WOOLSEY  HAUL.  APRIL 
24,  1938 


Mr.  SHANLEY.     Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  the  de- 
lightful city  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  is  known  to  many 
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of  you  because  of  its  Yale  connection,  is  also  marked  out  for 
others  of  you  as  the  place  where  the  finest  sporting  rifles 
in  the  world  are  made — tlie  Winchester  ai:id  Marlin  rifles. 
When  the  latter  factory  was  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to  dis- 
tribute to  each  of  you  Members  a  sample  of  their  blades  I 
was  truly  am.azed  to  find  the  number  of  people  w'\o  asso- 
ciated the  name  of  Marlin  with  the  finest  of  rifles  and  steel. 
Naturally.  I  was  pleased  and  at  no  time  did  I  realize  better 
that  "a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 

Well,  for  300  years  the  city  of  New  Haven  and  the  colony 
of  New  Haven  have  been  striving  to  keep  afresh  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  that  the  earliest  pioneers 
and  settlers  sought  to  establish  in  this  their  "New  Haven." 

Our  city  is  proud  of  its  town  meetings  of  old,  conscious 
that  from  these  very  beginnings  imdoubtedly  rose  tlie  basLs 
for  the  remarks  of  a  distinguished  English  historian  who 
said: 

It  may  b<!  said  that  they  have  no  flrst-rate  poet  or  painter,  and 
that  they  have  done  little  for  scholarship  and  antiquities  But  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  with  Justice  to  deny  that  they  are  our 
equals  in  political  eloquence  and  philosophy,  or  that  they  Burpaa* 
us  as  writers  on  the  history  of  the  continent  and  on  the  art  of 
government.  In  practical  politics  they  had  solved  with  astonish- 
ing and  unexampled  success  two  problems  which  had  bttboto 
baffled  the  capacity  of  the  most  enlightened  nations:  thsy  h»a 
contrived  a  system  of  Federal  Government  which  prodigiously  in- 
creased the  national  power  and  yet  respected  local  liberties  and 
authorities;  without  surrendering  the  s'KnjrltieB  for  property  and 
freedom. 

Our  earliest  efforts  were  in  this  direction  and  we  may  well 
take  pardonable  pride  in  this  praise.  One  of  our  first  leaders 
in  colonial  Limes  was  Roger  Sherman,  our  first  mayot,  a  man 
about  whom  I  discussed  at  length  in  the  House  the  other 
day  and  concerning  whose  extended  doings  and  history  many 
of  you.  my  colleagues,  have  written  and  talked  to  me  since 

that  day. 

Today  in  direct  political  line  from  that  distinguished 
man  of  the  ancient  city  we  have  a  man  of  strong  character. 
high  resolves,  and  equally  accredited  deeds  whose  speech  in 
the  great  hall  of  Yale  is  worthy  of  the  great  leaders  of  our 

city. 

Our  distinguished  mayor  who  during  the  most  trying 
financial  crisis  in  our  history  moved  w{*h  the  serenity  of  one 
who  knows  where  his  boat  is  heading  has  won  a  great  name. 
In  the  deliverance  of  our  people  from  the  shackles  of 
financial  chaos  he  has  not  only  honored  his  own  great  char- 
acter but  his  own  reputation  has  been  enhanced  throughout 
the  State  and  the  New  England  area.  It  is  fitting  that  his 
remarks  should  be  repeated  in  all  our  celebrations,  for  it 
was  he  w^ho  set  aside  June  1  to  June  11  of  this  year  as  the 
period  of  our  celebration- 
He  spoke  as  follows: 

On  this  occasion,  when  we  are  commemorating  In  a  rellgloxis 
way  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  New 
Haven,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of  this  opportunity  of 
extending  to  all  present  the  grtjetlngs  of  the  people  of  this 
commtinlty 

Official  New  Haven  is  happy  to  unite  with  representatives  of  tUe 
church,  the  State.  Yale  University,  and  with  the  people  in  this 
Sabbath  observance  of  the  tercentenary  of  our  city,  and  It  Is  most 
nttlng  that  we  should  do  so,  for  in  the  many  years  of  our  hlrtory 
we  have  been  closely  and  harmoniously  associated  and  Individually 
and  coUectively  we  have  been  generously  blessed  by  God  in  many 

Many  changes  there  have  been  here  since  the  flrst  landing  of  the 
founders  of  our  shores  Many  men  of  many  minds  have  come  and 
gone.  Sharp  differences  of  opinion  on  varlotw  subjects  have  been 
expressed  and  sometimes  bitter  controversy  has  followed,  but  for 

the  generations  of  the  past  and  for  this  generation,  we  may  say 
with  truth  that  the  people  of  New  Haven  have  ever  held  a  firm 
faith  In  God  and  that  tonight,  assembled  iar  this  community  serv- 
ice we  thank  Him  as  reverently  and  as  gratefully  for  His  goodness 
as  did  the  founders  on  that  April  Sunday  In  1638.  when  they 
gathered  for  religious  worship  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  John 
Davenport  Customs  and  laws  have  changed  since  then,  but  our 
faith  in  God  has  not  changed. 

In  the  days  of  the  celebration  that  are  to  follow,  we  will  err  If 
we  think  that  there  should  be  honored  only  those  whose  names  are 
i  conspicuous  for  leadership  and  achievement  tn  colonial  days,  for 
I  we  desire  to  extend  honor  not  only  to  leaders  in  every  year  of  otir 
I  history  but  also  to  the  rank  and  file  who  played  the  parts  as.'^igned 
'  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  daUy  lives,  and  which  contributed 
1   something    toward   the   upbuilding    of   our   city   to   the   proud    and 
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HON.  ALBEN  W. 


OK  KENTUC  CY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
Thtu^idau,  June  16  (legislative  day 


UNITED  STATES 
of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


SPEECH  OP  HON    VnULIAM  GIBBS 
AT  3BQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 
GO  ASION    OP    THte    DEDICATION 
BKiUOLA  TREES  TO  THE  MEMORT 


CA -JP 


Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President, 
me  by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  preteent 
CoNGUEssjoNAL  RxcoRD  an  address 
McAeoo  at  Sequoia  National  Park 
June  26.  1938,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  great  Sequoia  trees  to  the  men^ory 
as  follows: 


Lad  es  of  the  Stuan  B   Anthony 
and  gentlemen,  may  I  be  perm.tted 
Prealcl-nt  of  the  United  States: 

"Mt   Daxa  Sknatok:   Pleaae  extend 
Anthony  Memorial  Conunlttee  my 
tatlor    to  give  an  address  by  radio  In 
claea   un   Sunday.   June   26.     Although 
directly,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
hearty  felicitations  and  warmest 

"In  strength  and  stability  the  "tree 
«ymb<);ic   of  Susan   B    Anthony's 
llkewl.-*  pay  tribute  to  all  valiant  soxila 
hers,  at  length  gave  to  American 
frage    with   men    in    the   conduct    of 
labors  deaerve  to  be  held  in  everlaatlng 
"Very  sincerely  yours. 
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high   upon   the   roll   of 

demonstrate   that    a   gmat 

Hera    was    no    martial 

trlumlth:  hers  was  no  materialistic 


n  Lme 


Buord. 


She  conquered  narrowness 

'"ved  one-half  the  popula- 

them — the  women  of  the 

1  fs  of  equal  civU  nghts  with 


Declaration  of  Independ- 

free  and  equal      Even 

did  not   realize   that   all 

thth    men.     What    we    really 

became  the  first  President 

democracy  for  men 

away  his   wlf e  s  children, 

woman  had  a  right  to  any 


money  she  earned — It  belonsed  to  her  husband  No  merrled 
woman  could  own  property  in  her  own  name,  nor  could  she  recover 
in  the  court-s  darrui^es  ff>r  pfr-or;al  injurlo.s  or  defamation  of  her 
character  Instead  her  hu."--b;i':'!  rould  rfcovpr  for  the  loss  of  her 
service?,  a-s  he  would  f.  t  :!;)?.•  -r  any  other  servant.  A  woman 
was  not  admitted  w  a  h'*t*i  :r  r  -tauraiit  unles.s  <ihe  was  accom- 
panied by  a  man.  and,  •-:  .■  iirso  i.>  -.voman  could  vote  or  hold 
public  office  These  Intolfrabi^^  conditions  prevailed  when  Stisan 
B-  Anthony  arrived  at  the  aije  of  maturity 

Ts  It  to  be  wondered  that  thi«  dynimic  and  forceful  personality, 
wl-.nse  soul  was  n.imiik'  u;th  the  iiijtistirfs  done  to  her  sex,  should 


.i>-ei[ 


:d 


jrav-  'AToiu's  rind  discrim.inations, 
.•nn.x'ra.:-v  should  become,  in  fact, 
:-  :.  ii.d  all  women  should  become 
..ii;  participation  in  the  boneflts  of 


talce  up  the  battle  at:;t. 
and  demand  that   o:jr   b 
a  itenume  democracy    ■■>.  h 
frie  and  ec,tial.  and  ►•n',:: 
doTiocratic  :n5t!tut;'n..>i  * 

'A'lih  une.xaxiipled  tenacity  of  purpo.se  and  ^inKl.'nes.';  of  thought, 
sh  >  fought  tile  battle  for  pqual  rights  f  ir  v\iin;rn  for  more  than 
half  a  cen'.ury  Unhappily  ^.'i^-  (l:.^i  h'-f  )re  the  full  fruition 
of  her  hopes  Btit  she  l.^id  l.t:-:  ■].'•  r::(Hjrin<  foundation  for  an 
enancipation  which  will  eventually  i:ft  -Aon'.er:  to  a  higher  develop- 
ir.«nt  and  to  the  Justice  of  freedom  *h:  iii^rhr.uf  the  world. 

Here  amid  these  majestic  mountain.-  m  'he  presence  of  this 
sp>'ndld  company,  we  dedicate  this  llviiu-  monument  to  the  noble 
wrman  whose  fame  will  liv,'  f.-,r(..,pf  ^j.^y  .i-i,.,  tree,  which  has 
sK^d  the  storms  of  centuries  mid  '.vh.irh  .Rcientists  tell  us  has 
.survived  for  more  than  3  OOO  ynT-  h.e  ,-•:  dles^Uy  to  commemorate 
and  perpetuate  the  name  of  tliat  tcrcat  apostle  of  humaiiity — Susan 
B    Authcny. 


A  False  Agricultural  I*olicy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OK   MICHIGAN' 

TX  THE  HOrSF  OF   RKF'RESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  16  '  legislativt^  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr,  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.^h  at  this  time,  as  a 
mfmber  of  the  liberal  group  in  the  Hou-^^e  of  Representatives, 
to  state  my  views  on  the  .>ubject  of  farm  legislation.  Our 
liberal  group  has  gone  aiuns  wiih  the  New  Deal  and  expects 
to  continue  to  go  along  with  the  New  Deal.  Though  most 
of  us  voted,  rather  reluctanrlv,  for  the  new  production-con- 
trcl  bill,  because  we  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  that 
than  to  hav-^  no  farm  bill  at  all,  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
pnxiuction  control  is  the  an.-wcr  to  the  farm  problem.  The 
idfa  of  production  control  is  part  of  the  old  deal  rather 
than  of  the  New  Deal.  It  is  the  policy  outlined  in  the 
Republican  platform  of  1932. 

Our  liberal  group,  as  a  unit,  has  recently  subscribed  and 
promulgated  its  belief  m  certain  definite  legislative  proposals. 
One  of  these  relates  to  the  farm  problem.    It  reads  as  follows: 

A  simple  agricultural  bill  to  put  a  floor  under  the  price  of  farm 
commodities  end  eamblinh'  and  speculation,  and  effectively  assure 
the   farmer  cost  of  production 

There  are  three  chief  rea.sons  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  production  control.  I  regard  the  present  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  that  regard  as  illogical, 
uneconomic,  inhuman,  and  unsound.  First,  it  is  not  over- 
production but  rather  underconsumption  of' foodstuffs  from 
which  agriculture  suffers.  Second,  a  cost-of-production  pro- 
gram for  farmers,  in  which  I  firmly  believe,  is  based  on  a 
principle  wholly  different  from  tha^  which  underlies  a  pro- 
duction-control program.  Third,  production  control  is  not 
a  New  Deal  for  agriculture  in  any  .^ense  of  the  word  It  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  old  deal, 

NOT    OVERPHOOrcnON     BIT     T-NTIERrO  VStTMPTTON 

It  is  not  overproduction  of  foodstuffs  from  which  agriciol- 
ture  suffers  tut  rather  underconsumption  of  food.  This  is 
cleirly  pointed  cut  m  an  excellent  study  made  by  Hazel  K. 
Stiebling,  senior  food  economist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  by  Medora  M.  Ward  assistant 
economist  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  In  1933  the 
Department  of  Agnculture  published  this  study  as  Circular 
296.  in  which  were  given  figures  .shewing  the  needs  of  the 
pec  pie  for  food,  based  on  four  classifications  of  diet,  namely: 
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fa>    Rp=;trirted   r^iet?   fnr   pmereencv  use     (b)    adeauate   diets    1    Table    5— Four    diets— Approxifnate    yetjHy    quantMi^s    of    tv.t^ou* 
(a)    Kestnciea   aiets   lor   emergency  use,    io»    aaequau?   uicls    ^  rrouns  of  food  needed   per  camta  for  the  populatwn  of 


at  minimum  cost,  ic>   adequate  diets  at  moderate  cost,  and 
(d>  liberal  diets.     Here  are  tables  1  and  5: 

Table  1 — Foiir  diets — approximate  yearly  quantities  of  ixiricms 
foods  or  griyup^  of  food  needed  per  capita  for  the  population  of 
the  Untied  States 


lum 


jwiuri'ls 
nii'irt." 
[V  unils.. 


■1< 


lo    -.. 


Fii-ur,  cere:il,s 

M:!lv  "f  p'iu!v,ilpr.t  

I'oUMe*.  «we<tpotatt»?s 

1  'r.f'i  U-:in5,  ;H>a-.  nit-- 
'l',<:;..i-'»-^.  liirii-  :r',  :  ■ 
Leafy.  en>en.  ye'.Vr*  v  "iretaile 

l)nt'.i  ;r.*.;>  'I'j     - 

( irhcr  \'»'i?vf)h)p^. 'n'!t<    '1" 

Fats  ::no!u<hnj:  hutier.  oil-,  baron,  salt 

jH.rk,    .     _  ;'..ii!i.l.s. 

liiirnr;  - do... 

\jenn  nu-.u,  i    iiltry.  t;.-h...__„..do..- 
E^^;.- -.-- doaen. 


He-  I      A.Ip- 

str!C«*<l  I  qntt"? 

dit'!  (it  :       difi 

eriM»r  !  at  mini- 

feiicy  (  mum 


A-ie- 

diet  Ht    I 

ui.Mit'raH' 
0 1-  i       ! 


LitK^ra! 

'iK-t 


-|- 


24(i 

l.v. 

165 

30 

50 

m 
10 

4*1 


i:4 


i.': 

i 

50 

V'  ' 

30 

«>| 

8 

15, 

KRI 


IfKi 

!5 


155 
lin 

1  A.' 


fill 
165 

30 


Tabi  E  .5  -  -Forcr  dietf-  Approxirnate  yearly  quantities  of  various 
foods  or  groups  of  food  needed  per  capita  for  the  population  of 
the  United  States 


I  te:n 


Flour,  cereals 

Whf.i!  lU.ur {>junds-. 

Con-  -r.vi'  <lo 

iTPfriTf"!  Ill  i:r -do 

(  >:U  hre«kfa^!  IiKj'Ls do 

Kuv  do 

.Mai.'irnn;.  r:i»"iie5     do 

W  hi-u  tiri'iikfi.-:  f.iods- do 

p,\pt4,^.ir do 

(      r-.  •  •■■HKf:!-'  fixxls do 

L  urn^l.lr^.lJ do 


Total. 


;.\ileqiiate  Adeqiiaie  lia^trkteil 

I.l'^Til    '     .iifl    :it     ^     liit"    .1         -lit't    '■■•T 
(ln-I       i    nio-ier-    '      mini-  em«>r- 

i   at*-  twst     Tiiii::;  ttft  ^i;(>   use 


7C 
10 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


liljt 


\iH) 


Id  ilk 


Frf<'  ■*^.<'\e  milk pounds  . 

V\  ij-.r  .icil  milk do 


Potaf'>f-.  «'.vp»"t!«  tatoes: 

I'.>un<>f.< 

t  Aeeti*'iaioes 


.do-  — 
.do-.-- 


Tntal 


296 
10 


1» 

26 


155 


Drie<1  tx-nn.'.  ;'cn«.  nnts: 

Dne"!  he-ms f>iiun'l.«; 

Fe-inut^ do ,1 

I>np'i  ;k»!W - ...do  ..    > 


1(H) 


296 
10 


ir 

2S 


16S 


9 

n 


■224 


130 

i:»4 


165 


165 


24t) 


78 


Ifi.- 


105 


Xi 


Nui5    .11  stiell'. 
Tctal. 


do. 


SO 


30 


■10 


Toir  jI'^'S.  citrus  fruit': 

T'l':;  itr»'«.  fTT-h      . p(iiin<!y. 

Tumai>«->.  caantd do... 

(•ruifis       -    ..do— 

firs!»  fruit  .    - .do... 

Lenion> - do-. 


Tntfi' 


]- 

35 
11 

V  t 


110 


M  '] 

31 

2".* 

^'             JO 

bO 

it 

■ 

90 

.SO 

M 

L<>:ifv.  cr-i^n,  or  yrlUiw  ^tfPtaMi'.';; 

rahl!:iC('        '.  i¥>un»ls 

L«Miuoe .  'lo  — 

Pea.'       'lo   -- 

Pnaj'  trf>«n<  . 'If-    - 

t'arrot!^  . -.    -     do... 

.'^[.liiiich,  k^ll^,  tulhirds,  t'tc 'lo 

.\  J  pwn^'i-s - do  -  - . 

Pepjiers-. - - do — 


Total- 


24 

1- 
f> 
7 
C 
4 
.3 


50  I 

1,S  I 
11 

6  1 

5 

r 

3  ■ 

2 ; 


40 


40 


Dnod  fruits: 

RiiJ,<:ins-- - ...pfMinds. 

PniTit'?   - 'lo-.- 

OUicr    - --- do... 


i;i5 

8 

8 
4 


100 


»l 


0  I) 

0,|  20 


20 


20 


40 


10 


Total. 


Other  vegetahlrs,  fruits: 

Apt'l«^..- piHimls. 

Bananas - do  . . 

Grapes do... 


20 


110 
3fi 
36 


25 


20 


10 


71  — 
23  ... 
23  L„ 


foods  or  groups  of  food  needed   per  capita  for  the  population  of 

the  Uriitr'd  S'.'a.'r.s- -Co r.tinuPd 


ni[:tT  vpertnMf";,  fruii.<  -roriiniip'l 
{vwrfK-*  ..!-ii.rifi'= 

( '  fUTi    .  rill     . , 

0:.io:is,  mrni["»s.  !>e«'(*.  eu    ...  do  ... 

W  att^rrr.ci.ic.    -.    -     do   ... 

riiDliiouv) do 

IVirb      -   -  do..-. 

Ciinimbers.. do  — 

CcU-ry do... 

Stra\v  t».-jTii-s do.. 

I':neaii[!l'  .< do... 


Lili^ral 
du-l 


Ailpqiiat*   idPQUhf  ii<»^rif!*1 

:\tf',  a!        fliei  ht       dn>'  fcr 
uKHkT-    ,      Hi  Hi-  rniw 

i   :tle  fo.>t     i:^u:i.  i.-u.'-l  i:euc>    u;>« 


2<» 

19  A 

2R 

17 

2(1 

14 

I'i 

11 

1^ 
13 

ivi 

1 

A      ' 

7 

4  I 

« 

6 

4 

40 


TvUU-.. 

Fit?- 

Buit^'T..    .i'f>'!nds. 

l.arcJ  do... 

Vf'frelabto  ■■iis  :\nd  ahoriennips  fio... 

B:u-' n,  Silt  pork '1'~>     - 

M  tirrjruie du . .  . 


2iO 


40 


T..!.a.-. 

Supar,  nuilH~.s»s,  ot  tier  sw'-ffs 


35 

'i.- 

7 

7  ' 

7 

7 

« 

tf 

2 

2 

1 

i 

CO 

f'> 

41> 

4.^ 

.■^u».'Ar 
CtlUT    ... 


.  P'  urhis. 


T-i 


L«'»r.  r  ••!:.  poultrv,  fish: 

lA,tf      poumls- 

I'ork     'io  .. 

Larnii  aiil  niuttnn dri 

Vesl      .... <io 

Poultrv - ..du... 

Fish do... 


.Vi 
65 
5 
6 
1& 
13 


34  1 

IM 

3d 

30 

3  1 

M 

!• 

1! 

H 

16 


T.>t:il... 


ECE? 


.  dnZf'Vi 


ion 
1.". 


*.,) 
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A  liberal  diet,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  would  require  71  percent 
increased  production  of  beef  cattle.  152  percent  increased 
production  of  veal  calves.  187  percent  increased  production  of 
hogs,  85^4  percent  increased  production  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
46 U  percent  increased  production  of  poultry,  and  73=''4  per- 
cent increased  production  of  dairy  cattle.  Are  not  our  people 
entitled  to  a  liberal  diet?  Must  they  be  denied  in  order  to 
justify  a  mistaken  agricultural  policy  of  restricted  production? 

Congressman  Usher  L.  Burdick,  of  North  Dakota,  prepared 
a  speech  on  the  subject  Are  We  Undernourished  by  Govern- 
ment Order?  The  speech  appears  on  page  2410  of  the  Ai>- 
pendix  of  tlie  Record  of  June  6.  1938.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  asks  this  question.  How  can  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  justify  his  plan  of  restricted  production  in  light 
of  these  figures?    I  quote  further  from  his  speech: 

Turning    now   to   the   restricted   diet   for   emergency   use — and   It 


must  be  admitted  that  hall  of  our  population  is  now  on  this  dit 
we  and  that  each  person  should  have  168  pounds  of  flour  per  year; 
168  pounds  of  flour  would  require  3.50  bushels  of  wheat  There  are 
approximately  130.000.000  people  In  the  United  States  Rnd,  multi- 
plying 130,000.000  by  3.50.  we  see  that  we  need  in  wheat  456,000XXX) 
biifihels  for  home  consumption,  we  need  approximately  96,000.000 
bushels  for  seed:  and,  last,  while  our  exports  are  low  compared  wltii 
pre-war  davs.  yet  we  have  exported  some  wheat,  and  In  193&-37  we 
exported  95.000,000  btMhels. 

Our  average  annual  production  of  wheat  for  the  years  1»33,  1W34, 
1935    1936    and  1937  has  been  641.000.000  bushels 

With  these  figure  In  mind,  the  bookkeeping  set-up  would  be  as 

follows:  „     ,    , 

Bushels 

Average  yield  since   1933 641,000.000 

Required  for  home  consumption  on  emergency  diet —  455.000,000 

cppH  _  96,000.000 

Expon::::::::::::::'.:::: — -  95.000.000 

Total 646,000,000 

In  other  words  our  requirements  for  home  consumption  and 
seed  for  the  past  5  years  have  been  551,000.000  btiaheis,  or  nearly 
all  of  our  entire  average  annual  pnxJuciion,  even  if  we  did  not 
export  a  single  bushel.  Since  we  do  export  some,  the  fact  is 
inevitable  that  the   people   of   the   United  States  existing   on  an 
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wliat 


buy 


emergerey  diet  have  not  had  enough 
that  w«'  needed  &46.000.CXX)  burtieU,  and 
641.000  000 

On    t!ie    average    there    Is    absolutely 
American  people  theniaelves  can  absorb 
tlon   oi   the   farmers   of   this   country, 
of    wheat   or  substitutes.     It  aeems   to 
fcr   Air  ?rlcan    wheat    Ls   America,    and 
banner -crop  year  to  ralae  too  much,   we 
tion    With    world   prlcea,    no    matter    ^ 
better  '.o  raise  too  much  and  sen  the 
to    ral*'    enough   and    be   forced   to    _> 
mean  that  the  farmer  will  have  to  sell 
but    only    that   portion    of   his   crop   w 
demands.     There  Is  not  a  single  person 
'jranta  to  eat  bread  that  means  a  lo«  to 
There   n   no   farmer   who   wants   anyon<i 
starvation  wages,  nor  Is  there  any  farn 
facturer    to   lose   money   on    his   own 
kJsophy    understood,    how    easy    it 
production  bill.     Germany  put  this  In 
every  Eoropean  country  has  a  similar 
tries  prxluctlcn  Is  high,  the  Import  w_ 
fall,  th"?  import  wall  goes  down;  and  th 
by  the   minister  of  agriculture      Why 
dally  m 'ans  rum  to  the  American  farm 

Why  do   we  say  we  raise  too  much 
enough  to  eat  under  any  proper  standard 

The  lYesideni  says  himself  that  one 
linderftl,  lll-clothed,  and  Ill-housed,  i 
by  cut-;ng  down  on  production  when 
we  are  71  percent  short  In  beef  cattle 
hogs>  Can  we  afford  to  destroy  any 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  thinks  we 


woijld 


U 
wa  1 


CO 


should? 
COST  or  paoDurnoH  vrusirs  PKi>DtrcTiON  control 


wheat.     The   figures   show 
only  had  on   the  average 

no   danger    but    what    the 
the  normal  wheat  produc- 
)rovldlng    we    stop    Imports 
me    that    the    best    market 
f    we   do    happ<>n    in    some 
can  export  It  in  competi- 
that    Is.     It    would    be 
urplus  at  a  loss  than  not 
abroad.     That    does    not 
all  of  his  wheat  at  a  loss. 
ilch    exceeds   the    domestic 
In  the  United  States  who 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation, 
to   work   in   a   factory   a^ 
er  who  wants  the  manu- 
terprlse      With    this    phi- 
be    to    pass    a    cost-oif- 
(^peratlon  In  1929.  and  now 
w.     When  In   those  coun- 
goes  up;   when  the  crops 
Is  arranged  automatically 
we  follow  a  policy  that 


hen  millions  do  not  have 

of  living? 

third  of  our  population  Is 

n  we  right  this  situation 

Government    figures    show 

and    187   percent   short   In 

njore  hogs  Just  because  cur 


C  ar 


In   the   second   place,   a   cost -of - 
farmers,  in  which  I  firmly  believe, 
wholly   difTerent   from   that   which 
control  program. 

Two  wholly  different  philosophies 
been  struggling,  side  by  side,  for  expression  and  realization. 
The  id'  a  of  a  two-price  system  of  nfarketing  farm  products, 
one  price  level  for  export  marketing 

for    doinesUc    marketing,    was   suggested    by    the    McNary 
Haugen  equalization  tee  plan,  but  ttat  plan  was  not  imple- 
mented  to  make  such  a  dual-pric^   system  possible.     The 
other  theory  of  farm  legislation,  no 
tile  idea  of  raising  agricultural  price 
by  meaas  of  restriction  of  domestic 

The  :!ly  in  the  ointment,  so  to  s. 
ttoeorlei:.  of  farm  legislation  is  the  do 

ity  market  by  the  superimposed,  paj-asiUcal  futures  market. 

with  itJ.  one-price  (world-price)  ticMer  tape.    The  price  sta 

bilizatjcn  feature  of  the  cost-of-prodiction  program,  however 


)roduction  program  for 
is  based  on  a  principle 
underlies  a   production- 

of  farm  legislation  hare 


under  hopeless  trial,  is 
in  the  domestic  market 
iroduction. 

k,  as  to  both  of  these 
nance  of  the  commod- 


autom&tically  disposes  of  that  difBc 
an  effective  two-price  system. 
Many  Republicans  came  into  the 

ment  o:'  Agriculture  with  Secretary    „ 

men  whs  George  N.  Peek,  the  first  AJdministrator  of  A.  A.  A 
Wallace  lost  a  good  man  when  he  let  Peek  go.    An  interesting 
story  i*;  told  by  Mr.  Peek  in  his  re«nt  book,  Why  Quit  Our 
Own.    <>n  page  18  he  states  that  "I  '      . 
compcU-xl  to  pay  the  fanners  fair  prif^s." 
arose. 

That  tind  of  taJk  by  Mr.  Peek,  about  compelling  processors 
to  pay  farmers  fair  prices,  soon  n  ached  the  ears  of  the 
futures  traders.  It  should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
trading  in  futures  contracts  cannot 
market.  One  can  no  more  play  the 
commodity  prices  are  stable,  than  o:e  can  play  the  roulette 
where  tlie  wheel  is  not  moving.  At  t  ae  middle  of  page  18  of 
Mr.  Peeic's  book  the  following  is  founl: 


he  had  a  conference  with 
suggestion,  and  they  said 
out  (1.  e.,  separate  foreign 


B.  M.  ».  (Bernard  M.  Baruch)   told  me 
cotton  ».cbangr  people  in  response  to  mj 

they  did  not  see  how  it  could  l>e  worked  ^      _,^ 

and  domestic  prices) .    He  s&ld  he  told  thin  that  theriTwas  no  point 
In  talking  about  »i.  that  they  had  to  do  It.  and  to  go  figure  out 
how.     II  had  asked  B.  M    B   to  discuss  uith  the  New  York  Cotton 
Bichans«-  authorities  the  possibility  of 
quoting   cotton    prices   upon   the   single 


quouag  (jn  two  levela — foreign  and  domjstlc.J 


Ity  and  makes  possible 

United  States  Depart - 
Wallace.     Among  these 


elt  processors  should  be 
But  complications 


:hanglng  their  practice  of 
level   at   world   prices   to 


Mr.  Peek  never  ?ot  vpt^-  far  with  the  Npw  York  Cotton 
Exchange.  Nor  did  he  set  vpr\'  far  u-^th  the  Chicago  Board 
of  TYade.  The  idea  of  a  futur^.s  contract  market  quoting 
prices  on  its  ticker  tape  on  two  different  levels  at  the  same 
time  was.  indeed,  quite  impractical,  as  they  told  him  it  was. 
It  wis  a  noble  sentiment  that  Mr.  Peek  and  Mr.  Baruch  enter- 
tained, but  they  simply  did  not  know  their  futures  markets. 
The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  i.s  that  the  Congress  cannot 
save  the  futures  contract  traders  and  save  the  farmers  at  the 
same  time  too.  Futures  market.s  and  fair  prices  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  based  on  the  American  standard  of  living  do  not 
mix  A  futures  contract  market  cannot  operate  at  all  except 
in  the  presence  of  fiuctuarmc  pricts  quoted  on  a  jiggling 
ticker  tape.  Stabilizing  the  prices  automatically  stops  the 
play. 

Tlie  ticker  tape  knows  nothing  of  domestic  supply  and 
demand.  It  knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing  about  domestic 
tariffs  or  domestic  production  control.  It  knows  nothing  and 
cares  nothing  about  the  Anierican  standard  of  living,  as 
affected  by  wage-hour  legislation,  social  security,  or  other 
American  legislation.  It  knows  only  world  markets  and  world 
marict  quotations,  more  or  less  affected  by  conditions  of 
world  supply  and  world  demand.  That  explains,  among  other 
things,  the  strange  mystery  of  why  the  protective  tariff  does 
not  operate  to  protect  agriculture  as  it  does  operate  to  pro- 
tect industry.  Industrialists  do  not  tolerate  a  futures  con- 
tract market  ticker  tape  m  connection  with  the  sale  of  indus- 
trial goods.  Only  farmers  tolerate  that  most  uncivilized 
thing  in  a  modern  world. 

So  the  arduous  labors  of  the  Congress,  hoping  devoutly  for 
a  new  deal  for  agriculture,  have  proved  a  di.'^mal  failure.  That 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Eir. 
Louis  H.  Bean,  econom.ic  adviser  to  Secretary  Wallace. 
Speaking  of  the  new  prociuction-control  law  and  of  the  pros- 
pect for  fair  prices  for  farm  products,  he  .said  in  an  interview 
with  the  press  at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed: 

Julglng  from  the  hl.story  of  farm  prices  and  some  of  the  major 
supp  y-and-dfmand  factors,  including  the  new  farm  legislation.  It 
woul  i  appear  that  th*^  purchasing  power  of  farm  p-irices.  and  there- 
fore )f  f:.irm^^rs,  is  likely  to  b.-  low .t  uvtT  rhv  ii-xT.  I>w  years  than  It 
was  in  193&  37 

Tl-ie  major  supply-and-derr.and  factors,  to  which  Dr.  Bern 
refers,  are  world  supply-and-demand  factors.  Those  are  the 
factors  that  influence'  future-,  quotations,  which  in  turn  set 
the  pace  for  cash  prices.  These  things  are  well  understood 
by  informed  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  They  are 
well  understood  by  Secretary  Wallace  and  by  his  advisers. 
Thes'  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  domestic  pro- 
duct.on  control  cr  of  domestic  supply  and  demand,  but  of 
world  supply  and  demand,  that  afftcts  prices  quoted  on  the 
futures  market  ticker  tape  that  sets  the  pace  for  cash  prices. 
Secretary  Wallace  :eems  to  piddle  around  with  the  farm 
prob,em  and  refuses  to  strike  at  the  commodity  gamblers 
that  are  the  real  source  of  our  troubles. 

If  this  piddling  around  with  the  problem  of  prices  is  to 
become  the  permanent  policy  of  ttie  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  next  logical  step  will  be  to  put  the 
farmers  on  a  salary  basis  and  let  Uncle  Sam  worry  about 
marketing  the  crops  at  world  prices  or  Ie.';.<:  The  farmers 
have  already  tasted  W.  P.  A.  money  and  benefit  checks.  Next 
year  they  will  not  be  so  easily  sati.sf!ed:  the  checks  will  have 
to  bi  larger.  Otherwise  we  ^hai:  need  a  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  willing  and  ablf  'o  formulate  and  to  execute  a 
new  deal  for  agriculture  W  shall  also  need  heroic  states- 
men, willing  to  go  down  'he  line  for  the  farmers  and  for  a 
cost- Df -production  program  for  farmers,  even  if  the  gamblers 
do  threaten  them  with  utter  destruction 

Under  a  cost -of -production  program  the  farmers  would 
receive  fair,  stabihzed  pric-s.  computed  annually  by  govern- 
mental agencies  especially  charu^ed  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
amring  at  a  reasonable  figure  just  and  fair  to  consumers 
and  producers  alike,  for  that  portion  of  theu-  crops  sold  in 
inter,.ute  ccmnierce  for  cuii^uinpiion  in  this  country.    Sur- 
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pluses,  if  any,  would  be  marketed  abroad  by  a  governmental 
selling  agency  at  such  prices  as  might  be  obtained  on  world 
markets,  and  the  proceeds,  less  operating  expenses,  would 
then  be  paid  to  the  fanners  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

This  plan  would  immediately  result  in  adding  billions  of 
purchasmg  power  to  the  farm  population,  and  this  in  turn 
would  result  in  speeding  up  industrial  activity  in  the  cities 
and  in  wiping  out  very  largely  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
And  this  cost -of -production  program  would  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  dime.  I  say  very  frankly  that  when  it  comes  to 
choosing  between  an  ineffective  production-control  program 
sabotaged  in  the  market  place  by  traders  in  futures  contracts, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  cost-of-production  program  minus  a 
futures  contract  market,  on  the  otlier  hand,  I  unhesitatingly 
choose  the  latter. 

PKODUCnON    CONTROL    IS    NOT   A    NTW    DKAL   FOR    AGRICTTL,T17RB 

In  the  third  place,  production  control  is  not  a  new  deal  for 
agriculture  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  old  deal.  The  idea  is  taken  from  the  Republican 
platform. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1932  proposed  "control  of  pro- 
duction to  such  volume  as  will  balance  supply  with  demand." 
It  failed  to  point  out  whether  it  was  domestic  supply  and 
demand  that  was  to  be  controlled  or  world  supply  and  de- 
mand. It  also  declared  in  favor  of  "control  of  the  acreage 
of  land  under  cultivation  as  an  aid  to  the  efforts  of  the 
farmer  to  balance  production."  And.  for  good  measure,  it 
concluded  its  agricultural  declaration  with  the  wonls: 

We  favor  a  national  policy  of  land  utilization  (soil  corLservatlon) 
which  looks  to  national  needs,  such  as  the  administration  has 
alreitdy  begun  to  formulate 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1932  mentioned  none  of  these 
things,  but  they  have  become  a  part  of  the  Wallace  agricul- 
tural program.  The  Democratic  platform  of  1932  proposed 
"effective  control  of  crop  surpluses  so  that  our  farmers  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  domestic  market."  Control  of 
surpluses  is  a  far  different  thing  from  control  of  production. 
Nothing  was  said  as  to  how  domestic  market  prices  should 
be  computed,  but  these  significant  words  were  used: 

The  enactment  of  every  con.'^titutlonal  measure  that  will  aid  the 
farmers  to  receive  for  their  iMisic  farm  commodities  prices  in  excess 

of  cost. 

That  is  the  one  thing  that  the  Wallace  administration  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agnctilture  has  consistently 
refused  to  do — to  promote  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  aid 
farmers  to  receive  prices  in  excess  of  cost.  So-called  parity 
prices,  even  if  they  should  be  attained,  are  not  enough.  No 
one  can  reasonably  deny  that  fanners  should  receive  for  the 
products  of  their  toil  at  least  their  production  costs.  It  has 
been  reported  on  reliable  authority  that  Secretary  Wallace, 
at  the  time  that  the  United  States  Senate  passed  the  A.  A.  A. 
of  1933.  with  a  cost-of-production  proviso,  declared  that  he 
would  resign  if  that  proviso  were  retained  in  the  law  as  finally 
enacted  So  the  Congress  yielded  to  the  views  of  Wallace  and 
his  advisers  and  cut  that  proviso  out. 

I  am  not  so  hide-bound  that  I  could  never  vote  for  a  bill 
proposed  from  Republican  sources.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  farm  legisla- 
tion is  far  more  soimd  than  is  the  Republican  doctrine,  with 
which  we  have  been  experimenting  at  the  cost  of  the  farmers. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  before  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  adjourns  we  shall  have  enacted  for  the  farmers  a 
cost-of-production  program.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Jones,  has  already  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  virtually  promised  it  "if  this  measure  does 
not  work  out" — that  is,  the  production -control  law.  That  it 
will  not  work  out  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  I  think  I  see  a 
rainbow  in  the  sky.  We  shall  hope  on  and  labor  on  until  the 
dawn  for  agnculture  has  begun  to  break. 


The  Prog^ress  of  Labor  Lc^lation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FINLY  H.  GRAY 

OF  IMDIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  193t 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  voted  for 
every  labor  measure,  or  measure  looking  to  better  pay  for 
labor  and  better  working  conditions  for  the  laboring  man, 
which  has  come  before  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  during 
my  almost  12  years  of  congressional  service,  and  beginning 
back  in  my  fi  st  term  in  1911. 

WHAT  I   HAVE  SPOKEN  AND  VOTED  POl 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  1912 
to  create  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  a  Secretary  In  the 
President's  Cabinet.  I  served  on  the  Labor  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatu'es  during  my  former  three  terms 
in  Congress,  first,  under  William  B.  Wilson,  as  chairman, 
who  was  later  made  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  voted  for  the  phosphorus-match  tax  bill  in  1912.  for 
the  Children's  Bureau  bill  in  1912.  for  the  labor  Injunction 
bill  in  1912.  for  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  1913, 
for  the  convict-made-goods  bill  in  1914,  for  the  bill  pro- 
hibiting time  and  bonus  emplojmient  in  1916,  and  for  the 
passage  of  an  8-hour  bill  in  1916. 

I  voted  during  the  special  session  in  1937  to  discharge  the 
committee  on  the  wage-and-hour  bill  and  against  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill,  and  in  the  present  session  of  this 
Congress  I  signed  the  discharge  petition  on  the  wage-and- 
hour  bill,  voted  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  voted  for  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

COMPILATION    OF   LABOR  RECORD 

Labor  record  of  Congressman  Finlt  H.  Orat.  Democrat,  T*nth 
DlFtrict,  Indiana.  Service  in  Sixty-second,  Sixty-third.  Sixty-fourth. 
Seventy-third.  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses,  com- 
piled by  the  national  legislative  departments  of  the  Order  of  RaU- 
way  Conductors.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  Brotherhocd  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees.  June  1,  1934. 
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They  must  provide  their  support  the  whole  year  and  they 
must  have  pay  for  the  whole  year. 

But  while  I  have  consi-^tcntly  voted  for  all  legislation  to 
better  labor  conditions  a-id  bring  about  Industrial  peace  and 
accord.  I  am  not  convinced  that  any  legislation  under  the 
present  system  cf  employment  can  reconcile  employers  and 
employees  and  put  this  controversial  issue  at  rest. 

THK   WAGE   KARN'ZRS   OF  K^DAT    HAVE   roME   DOWN    FROM   THE  SERVANTS   OT 

THE  PA.ST 

The  wage  earners  of  tc<iay  have  evoluted  or  come  down 
from  the  slaves,  servants,  and  bnnd.smen  which  we  read  about 
in  ancient  times.  This  relationship  of  master  and  servant, 
continuing  on  under  the  name  of  employer  or  employees, 
remains  the  irreconcilable  element  in  industry  today. 

While  the  laboring  man  ha.s  bef^n  given  certain  political 
rights,  he  has  otherwise  been  left  more  dependent  than  when 
he  was  a  slave  serving  a  master.  Then  he  was  fed  and  housed 
by  his  owner.  But  today  he  is  without  this  assurance  and  is 
left  to  live  wholly  on  h^  own  resources  while  his  wages  are 
being  cut  down  to  the  lowest  scale. 

Labor  is  as  necessary  m  industry  as  capital  is  In  produc- 
tion. Labor  can  do  something  without  capital,  but  capital 
can  do  nothing  without  labor.  Labor  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  production  and  must  be  so  recognized  m  indus- 
try and  given  an  equal  status  with  capital  in  production  and 
in  the  conduct  of  all  industrial  operations. 

LABOR    MUST   SHARE    IN    THE    PROFITS    OF    INDUSTET 

Because  of  such  equality  with  capital,  labor  is  equally 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  earnings  and  income  from  industry 
and  to  be  fixed  as  certain  and  positive  as  the  dividends  to  be 
paid  on  capital. 

To  this  end  of  sharing  equallv  with  capital,  labor  is  en- 
titled to  representation  on  the  board  of  directors  of  indus- 
tries wherever  labor  is  employed  and  to  know  what  the 
earnings  are  and  what  the  txpf^nses  are  and  what  the  net 
earnings  are  for  distribuiinn  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  old  relationship  of  master  and  servant  remains  to 
keep  resentments  alive.  Bt-fore  we  can  hope  for  industrial 
peace  the  laboring  man's  interest  must  be  recognized  under 
a  different  relation.^hip  among  ni^n  and  as  holding  a  recog- 
nized place  in  indu.-Li-y  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  labor  in  production. 

If  our  free,  competitive  .system  of  industry  is  to  be  pre- 
served as  an  economic  ystem;  if  State  socialism  is  to  be 
averted  or  wardtxi  off,  industry  must  be  reorganized  on  the 
profit-sharing  basis  for  l.ib.ir's  part.  And  the  laboring  man 
m.ust  be  made  to  realize  with  his  greater  rights  in  industry 
his  greater  duties  and  obligatinns  with  other  men. 


Political  F^ump  I'riming 


EXTEN\SI0X  UF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYROX  R.  HARLAN 

OK    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV   RKPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursdaj.June  16  flegislat.ve  day  o'  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  HARLAN.  Mr.  Spt-ak-r,  the  following  remarks  are 
almost  verbatim  to  those  given  over  the  Columbia  network 
July  2.  1938. 

Translated  from  American  mro  English,  the  term  "pump 
pruning"  means  a  national  grant  to  .select  groups  presumably 
to  stimulate  prosperity.  Pump  priming  ls  a  most  ancient  and 
venerable  American  practice,  but  President  Roosevelt  has  given 
It  a  repaint  job  and  the  coming  election  has  furnished  a  fine 
loud  horn. 

We  might  well  recall  a  few  past  primings,  study  their  present- 
day  consequences,  and  then  determine  whether  this  1938  model 
is  just  a  political  hack  or  a  necessary  family  vehicle. 
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Pump  priming  really  began  under  President  Washington 
with  the  redemption  of  great  quantities  of  worthless  colonial 
paper  money,  for  which  the  National  Government  had  re- 
ceived nothing  and  by  which  little  was  accomplished  except 
the  enrichment  of  Federalist  partisans. 

This  t3T3€  of  Federal  generosity  for  select  groups  continued 
in  our  first  two  national  banks.  During  this  period  also  v;e 
initiated  our  lavish  system  of  homestead  gifts  which  enabled 
our  pioneer  forefathers  to  escape  and  survive  nineteenth- 
century  rugged  individualism.  Of  a  multitude  of  pump 
primings,  these  homestead  grants  furnish  the  one  great  ex- 
ample prior  to  this  administration  by  which  the  defeated 
and  handicapped  received  help  and  new  hope. 

A  few  of  the  many  later  priming  grants  include  the  gift 
under  President  Grant  of  a  priceless  empire  to  the  rail- 
roads; the  alienation  of  our  invaluable  oil  reserves,  ci'lminat- 
ing  in  Teapot  Dome;  the  donation  of  mineral  and  forestry 
treasures;  tainted  subsidies  without  end;  and  a  regrettable 
number  of  pension  grants. 

Now.  add  to  this  a  century  and  a  half  of  tariff  favors 
whereby  the  grantees,  instead  of  going  to  the  Treasury  for 
enrichment,  went  directly  into  the  pockets  of  agriculture  and 
labor,  not  for  two  billion  a  year  for  7  years  but  for  a  high 
multiple  of  that  amount  for  many  decades. 

With  the  exception  of  homesteads,  these  grants  were  all 
made  by  the  political  school  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
taught  that  national  well-being  depended  upon  a  proprietary 
interest  in  government  by  a  wealthy  aristocracy.  Practically 
all  of  this  priming  was  done  openly  for  political  piUTXises, 
extolled  by  political  platforms,  and  paid  for  by  political  con- 
tributions. Now  the  pupils  of  this  same  school  are  standing 
with  hands  upraised  and  mouths  agape,  crying  to  high  heaven 
that  Roosevelt  relief  smacks  of  politics! 

Skipping  this  unintended  humor,  to  appraise  this  charge 
properly,  we  could  profitably  examine  the  necessity  for  this 
new  relief  and  the  methods  of  administration.  If  relief  is 
now  necessary,  and  the  methods  used  the  best  available,  what- 
ever political  outgrowth  may  happen  to  develop  would  seem 
to  be  unavoidable. 

By  a  peculiar  irony  our  present  necessity  for  relief  appears 
to  be  caused  very  largely  by  unwise  pump  priming  of  the  past. 
For  example,  the  tariff,  by  operation  of  accepted  economic 
laws  and  retaliation  from  other  governments,  has  almost  de- 
stroyed our  foreign  markets  for  agriculture  and  those  indus- 
tries which  pay  the  highest  wages.  Until  1930  we  led  the 
world  in  a  mad  tariff  war.  which  has  since  become  the  lead- 
ing irritant  in  world  military  turmoil.  Tariffs  have  also  made 
tremendous  monopolies  possible  and  very  profitable.  These 
two  outlaws  of  healthy  political  economy,  trade  barriers,  and 
monopolies  have  perverted  every  normal  economic  process. 
Supply  and  demand  have  but  a  secondary  effect  on  most 
prices  and  wages.  Glut  and  famine  constantly  occur,  sep- 
arated only  by  frontier  lines.  Decreased  demand  usually 
means  closed  factories,  not  lower  prices;  while  lower  agri- 
cultural prices  mean  increased  supply,  not  less. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  multitude  of  topsy-turvy  con- 
ditions which  have  arisen  out  of  our  past  pump  priming  and 
similar  action  abroad.  The  unnatural  political  economy 
thus  created  has  produced  two  groups  of  citizens — those  who 
have  been  able  to  protect  themselves  from  the  penalties  of 
normal  economic  laws;  and  a  much  larger  group,  the  great 
mass  of  humanity,  who  not  only  still  bear  the  heartless 
severity  of  economic  laws  but  in  addition  stiff  er  from  the 
immunity  enjoyed  by  the  elect. 

The  World  War  brought  these  submerged  groups  to  the 
stxrface  everywhere  crying  for  security.  Parliaments  gen- 
erally proved  helpless,  and  the  mailed  fist  of  dictatorships 
resulted.  Dictatorial  countries  quieted  unrest  by  employ- 
ing insecure  groups  in  military  activities,  while  surviving 
democracies  used  public  fimds  to  help  the  Insecure  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  recurring  panics. 

Thus  in  the  twenties  we  lent  and  spent  abroad  thirteen  bil- 
lions to  prime  foreign  pumps  to  create  an  artificial  market 
for  American  products.  So  far  in  this  decade  we  have  lent 
and  spent  at  home  fourteen  billion.  Yet  in  spite  of  it  all 
we  are  now  in  our  third  post-war  difiBculty. 


We  now  face  a  momentous  decision.  Shall  we  return  to 
that  type  of  individual  liberty,  privilege,  and  pump  priming 
that  drove  our  forefathers  constantly  to  new  frontiers  when 
now  free  land  is  exhausted?  Or  shall  we  continue  work  re- 
lief while  we  at  least  endeavor  to  readjust  our  economic 
machine  to  afford  greater  mass  security? 

From  a  few  protected  groups  we  get  the  command.  "Give 
us  back  our  former  liberty.'  While  from  the  unprotected 
mass  comes  the  universal  plea,  "We  must  have  greater 
security."  Not  a  single  nation  has  yet  moved  toward  the 
pre-war  type  of  individual  liberty,  while  the  dictatorships 
have  whcliy  abandoned  human  liberty  in  a  desperate  grasp 
for  complete  mass  security.  If  now  we  alone  attempt  to 
restore  the  good  old  days  without  affording  that  security 
demanded  by  farmers,  unorganized  latwrers.  youths,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  aged,  can  any  reasonable  man  hope 
to  preserve  oiu"  democracy? 

Every  student  of  history,  of  course,  recognizes  the  danger 
of  merely  patemalizing  the  masses.  Everyone  also  sympa- 
thizes with  farmers  and  businessmen  in  their  aversion  to 
unaccustomed  regulations,  but  where  is  the  responsible  leader 
in  this  distorted  economic  world  who  gives  us  any  alternative. 
based  upon  facts  and  reason  and  not  on  emotion  and 
selfishness? 

Some  say.  "Reduce  expendittires  radically."  We  did  this 
in  the  spring  of  1937  when  our  tentative  Budget  was  practi- 
cally in  balance.  Whatever  caused  the  depression  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  reduction  in  expenditures  did  nothing  to  avert  it. 
Others  advise  Federal  gifts  to  the  States  with  full  local 
power  over  relief,  yet  the  only  important  cases  of  misappli- 
cation of  relief  money  have  occurred  in  the  hands  of  State 
appointees,  in  spite  to  a  large  corps  of  secret  Federal  agents 
constantly  checking  on  local  administrators.  'What  have  we 
to  indicate  that  the  removal  of  this  supervision  would  promote 
honesty,  or  that  State  appointees  are  less  political  than 
Federal? 

They  demand  that  we  repeal  recent  regulatory  laws,  stop 
pampering  labor,  and  reduce  taxes.  All  present  regulatory 
laws  and  taxes  were  in  full  force  during  1936,  some  of  them 
much  earlier,  yet  the  following  year,  1937.  was  second  only  to 
1929  in  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  New  Deal  regulations, 
taxes,  and  labor  policy  did  not  exist  in  1929,  yet  the  Hoover 
panic  arrived.  During  the  twenties,  also,  corporation  and 
income  taxes  were  low  and  pump-primmg  tariff  rates  were  at 
their  very  highest.  In  fact,  the  politicians  also  primed  the 
pump  for  themselves  during  this  decade  by  returning  four 
billion  tax  dollars,  collected  under  Wilson,  to  favored  indi- 
viduals, yet  the  Hoover  panic  arrived.  Thus  it  is  apparent 
that  we  suffered  our  worst  panic  when  we  had  few  regulatory 
laws,  light  taxation,  and  little  sympathy  with  labor,  while 
we  enjoyed  a  most  unusual  prosperity  under  New  Deal  regu- 
latory laws,  labor  policy,  and  taxes. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  regulatory  laws  have  been 
faultless,  that  the  conduct  of  labor  has  been  wholly  above 
reproach,  nor  that  the  perfect  tax  law  has  yet  been  writt.en. 
It  does  mean  that  to  blame  our  economic  woes  on  Federal 
regulations,  labor  policy,  and  taxes  is  nothing  but  a  gas  at- 
tack by  those  who  prefer  loaded  dice.     They  ai-e  silent  about 
those  swollen  industrial  inventories  created  in  the  spring  of 
'37  largely  to  kill  anticipated  strikes,  about  the  shameful  lack 
of  public  spirit  by  too  many  banking  interests,  about  a  dis- 
astrous overexpansion  of  retail  credit  due  to  high  pressure, 
unwise  salesmanship,  and  about  a  world  torn  by  war  and  fear 
of  war  caused  mostly  by  trade  barriers  which  they  initiated. 
I  They  would  much  rather  remind  you  of  the  mote  in  the  eye 
I   of  labor  and  government  than  have  you  notice  the  beam  in 
I   their  own. 

!  To  make  Roosevelt  relief  expenditures  as  startling  as  pos- 
I  sible.  administration  critics  cry  out  that  our  bonded  indebted- 
ness under  him  has  increased  $17,000,000,000.  They  do  not 
tell  you.  however,  that  two  billion  of  that  amount  paid  the 
soldiers'  bonus,  a  moral  obligation  created  by  them ;  nor  that 
another  two  billion  exists  as  cash  in  our  exchange  stabiliza- 
tion fund;  nor  that  we  have  as  assets  additional  cash  and 
corporate  securities  worth  six  billion;  nor  do  they  comment 
on  the  tangible  improvements  created  all  over  this  country 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
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DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION.  JUNE 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  uAder 
by  the  Senate,  I  present  for  insertion 
lowing  statement  from  the 
gardmg  tiie  agricuitiu-al  situation 
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•  Prfiin  inary. 

Cash  :'arm  Income  for  the  United  States 
1937  foi   the  fifth  consecutive  year  anjl 
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8  percent.  Pronounced  csins  In  the  <-'9rly  months  of  1937  largely 
acccui;:.id  for  the  :ncre:ise  1;.  thf  Llus.Mg  iiioiuhs  of  1937,  afier 
thp  h?.rvo<;t;ng  cf  t.^.'^  h-  -'os-  ;  r'  ;'^  ::  '.'i.e  h.:.'^tory  of  the  Unitfd 
Stari-«i  ra.=  h  income  bf.-.in  tt*  cir'-;i  of.  -.u  -re  than  sea.sonally  and  fell 
below  the  1936  level. 

Farm  mcoaif  v.ms  nt-a-'ly  twicr  ,ri.s  larce  In  1937  as  In  1932,  but 
It  was  con.Mderab'.y  belr-v  the  1329  t'l^'ure  of  $10,479,000,000.  the 
largp.'^t  Ircrme  on  rpoord 

From  1929  to  1932  both  f?sm  Income  nnd  prices  paid  by  farmers 
declined  sharply,  but  farm  income  declined  more.  Consequently, 
m  1932.  farmers  wrre  able  to  purchase  only  about  57  percent  els 
many  ^oori?  ::nd  si-rvicf'^-  as  in  1029  Frcm  1932  to  1937  both  farm 
income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  Increa.ied  but  farm  Income 
made  the  greater  advance  As  a  result.  In  1937,  farmers  were 
able  to  buy  abmt  as  much  of  the  thini^s  they  needed  as  in  1929. 

United  States  f?rm.  prices  generally  increased  86  percent  In  1937 
as  compared  with  1932,  rising  early  In  1937  to  dovible  their  1932 
level.  At  the  low  point  in  March  1933  they  were  55  percent  of 
pre-war  In  January  1937  they  rf'ached  their  post -depression  peak 
at   131  percent  of  pre-war. 

Although  thf  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  rose  considerably 
dunne  the  1632  37  period,  the  exrhanee  value  per  unit  of  farm 
products  increased  tr!:m  an  average  of  61  percent  of  the  pre-war 
level  m  1932  to  93  per-.-ent  of  that  level  fcr  the  yeeir  1937.  At  the 
depression  low  in  Petaruan;-  1933  the  unit  exchange  value  of  farm 
products  was  Just  half  of  what  it  had  been  before  the  war.  At  the 
post -depression  peak  in  January  1937  when  farm  prices  were  at 
their  highest    the  exchange  value  was  101  percent  of  pre-war. 

For  the  coun'ry  as  a  whole  the  decline  In  farm  real-estate  values 
came  to  an  end  In  the  year  ending  March  1933  after  continuing 
unbroken  for  more  than  a  decade  In  that  year  farm  real  estate 
was  worth  about  73  percent  of  its  pre-war  value  In  the  year 
ending  March  1937 ^the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  Increase — It 
rose  to  85  percent  of  pre-w.ar  The  Improved  farm  real-estate 
situation  In  the  countrv-  as  a  whole  since  1933  is  also  reflected  in 
the  sharp  decrease  in  forced  farm  .=ales  and  the  noticeable  upturn 
m  voluntary  sales.  Furred  sales  through  foreclosure  and  other 
causes  declined  from  54  1  p*-r  thousand  farrris  in  the  year  ending 
March  1933  to  22  4  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March  1937. 
Voluntary  sales  and  trades  n{  farms  during  the  same  p)eriod  rose 
from  16  8  per  thousand  farms  to  31  o  per  thousand, 

KXNTCCKY  S    PART    IN    THE    NATIONAL    GAIN 

The  extent  of  change  in  the  economic  situation  of  Kentucky 
farmers  during  the  1932  37  period  is  indicated  by  the  greatly  in- 
creased income  from  the  leading  farm  commodities  produced  in  the 
State 

Cash  Income  frcm  tobacco  Jumped  from  $31,960,000  for  1932  to 
«64. 164.000  In  1937  This  was  a  gam  <^f  »32.204.000.  or  101  percent 
for  Kentucky  tobacco  growers  Tlie  1937  figure  includes  no  Govern- 
ment payments 

Kentucky  dairymen  also  profiled  from  a  substantial  rise  In  cash 
Income  between  1932  and  1937  Income  ro.s«-  from  $12,378,000  for 
1932  to  $18,907,000  in  1937,  an  increase  of  $6  529,000,  or  53  percent. 

Beef  producers  were  another  group  whos«-  Income  Increased 
greatly  during  this  period  From  $7  207  000  for  1932  It  rose  to 
•  16.356  000  in   1937 

The  economic  well-b^^ng  of  corn-hog  producers  In  the  State  im- 
proved considerably  during  this  5-vear  pernxl  In  1932  their  cash 
income  amounted  to  $5.013  000      By  1937  it  aggregated  $17,545,000. 

Cash  income  from  otht'r  Kentuckv  farm  commodities  showed  up- 
turns from  1932  to  1937      Income  from  poultr>-  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts rose  $4,265,000   or  81  percent,  that  from  cotton  (lint  and  seed) 
$187  000,  or  34  percent,   and  that  from  sheep  and  lambs  $3,142,000 
or  90  percent 

Price  changes  frcm  1932  to  1936  on  the  leading  farm  commodities 
m  the  State  which  brought  about  a  considerable  share  of  the  in- 
creased Income  indicated  above,  are  shown  below 

Tablx    1— Average    prices   received    by    Kcjitucky    farmers   for   com- 
modities luted  m  1932  and  m  2936 
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TKKM    Ri:\L-ESTATi:    VAI  LT:.S    UP 

Along  with  rising  farm  income  Kentucky  farm  real-estate  values 
have  mounted  and  taxes  have  declined.  The  decline  in  value  of 
^  real  estate,  which  began  more  than  a  decade  ago.  reached  Its 
post-war  low  m  the  year  endir.g  March  1933  when  it  stood  at  80 
percent  of  pre-war  From  this  low  th-  estimated  value  per  acre 
rose  to  98  percent  for  the  year  ending  March  1937.  Kentucky 
farmers  as  a  whole  therefore  fi.>und  their  real  estate  worth  about  22 
percent  more  eaily  m  1937  thaoi  in  the  first  quarter  uf  1933 


we  are  now  in  our  third  post-war  difficulty. 


on  the  tangiDie  rmprovemenis  cieaueu  au 
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Fewer  Kentucky  farmers  were  forced  Into  Bales  or  transfers  of 
their  lands  and  more  were  able  to  make  voluntary  transactions. 
The  number  of  forced  farm  sales  per  thousand  declined  from  48  for 
the  year  ending  March  1933  to  12.9  for  that  ending  In  March  1937. 
Voluntary  salee  and  trades  during  the  same  period  Increased  from 
21  to  37.5  per  thousand. 

Bankruptcies  among  farmers  In  the  United  States  numbered 
2  479  m  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937.  according  to  an  analysis  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  based  on  reports  to  the 
Attorney  General.  This  number  represented  a  68-percent  decrease 
from  the  5,917  bankruptcies  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1933. 
In  Kentucky  during  this  period  they  dropped  from  a  total  of  167 
to  55.  a  decrease  of  67  percent. 

In  1932  taxes  on  farm  real  estate  in  Kentucky  reached  what  was 
probably  their  all-time  peak  in  relation  to  value  when  they  stood  at 
$1.39  per  $100  of  value.  By  1936  they  had  fallen  42  percent  to  80 
cents  per  $100  of  value  Figures  for  1937  are  not  yet  available 
Taxes  averaged  27  cents  per  acre  In  1936,  as  compared  with  42  cents 
in  1930  and  38  cents  in  1932. 

FARM  WAGE  RATES   HIGHXB 

Wage  earners  on  Kentucky  farms,  as  well  as  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, found  their  income  increasing.  On  April  1,  1933,  the  average 
monthly  farm  wage  rate  with  board  was  $13.  Pour  years  later  it 
was  $18.75.  having  advanced  44  percent  above  the  1933  level. 

n.  Agricxtltural   Adjustment  Programs  thr  Basis 
The  production-adjustment  programs  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  with  other 
recovery   measurea,    were   the    basis   for   the    marked    agricultural 

change  from  1933  to  1937.  

Under  these  programs,  346.045  crop-adjustment  contrmcts  frtan 
Kentucky  farmers  were  accepted  by  the  A.  A.  A.  Of  these  contracts, 
2,734  were  cotton  contracts,  179,703  tobacco,  48.835  com-hog. 
14.772  wheat.  ai>d  1  peanut. 

Under  the  terma  of  these  contracts.  Kentucky  fanners  sliifted 
many  acres  from  the  production  erf  aotl-depleUng  cash  crops,  in 
which  price-depressing  surpluses  existed,  to  production  of  other 
crops  which  were  soil  conserving  or  soil  Improving  In  nature. 

The  agricultural  adjustment  programs,  from  their  beginning  In 
1833.  were  concerned  with  good  use  of  the  land,  as  weU  as  with 
adjusting  production  to  effective  demand.  It  was  recognized  from 
the  start  that  relieving  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  from  the  soil- 
exhaustlng  burden  of  surplus  crop  production  offered  a  chance 
to  put  this  land  to  soil -conserving  uses  which  farm  specialists  fw 
many  years  had  been  advocating. 

Adjustment  contracts  included  provisions  encouraging  beneficial 
uses  for  acreage  taken  out  of  surplus  crc^s.  The  cotton  contract 
for  1934-35  specified  use  of  the  rented  acres  for  "soU-improvlng 
crops  erosion -preventing  crops;  food  crops  lor  consumption  by  the 
producer  on  his  farm;  feed  crops  for  the  production  of  livestock 
or  livestock  products  for  consumption  or  use  by  the  producer  on 
his  farm:  or  faUo^-ing;  or  such  other  uses  as  may  be  permitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  agent  "  Pood 
and  feed  crops  for  home  use  were  authoriBed  on  rented  acres  in 
the  South,  because  it  was  recognized  that  the  standard  of  farm 
living  In  that  region,  which  contains  half  of  the  farm  population 
of  the  country,  might  thereby  be  improved.  The  tobacco  contracts 
carried  similar  provisions. 

In  the  1934  crop  year,  the  first  in  which  adjustment  programs 
were  In  full  operation,  the  Nations  farmers  agreed  to  shift  their 
production  on  nearly  36,000.000  acres,  or  one-ninth  of  all  the  culti- 
vated land  in  the  country.  Farmers  in  Kentucky  shifted  more  than 
425  800  acres  from  com.  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Of  the 
36.000,000  shifted  acres  in  the  United  States,  about  one-third  was 
put  in  pastur?  or  meadow  crops  and  one-third  into  emergency 
forage  crops  and  crop*  that  supplied  food  and  feed  for  home  use. 
The  remaining  one-third  was  faUowed  to  conserve  moisture  and 
control  weeds,  planted  to  farm  wood  loU.  or  left  Idle.  The  acreage 
left  Idle  was  veiy  small. 

Adjustment  measures  were  undertaken  only  after  cotton,  tot>acco, 
wheat,  and  com-hog  producers  had  indicated  their  approval  by 
means  of  democratic  referenda. 

Pour  commodity  referenda  on  crop-adjustment  measures  were 
held  among  Kentucky  farmers.  The  first  com-hog  referendum  was 
held  in  October  1934  to  decide  whether  a  corn-hog  program  for 
1935  was  favored  bv  producers.  Contracting  producers  In  Kentucky 
numbering  8,313.  or  92.7  percent  of  the  8j9e7  signers,  favored  con- 
tinuing com-hog  adjustment  in  1935.  A  referendum  was  held 
among  cotton  farmers  on  December  14.  1934,  to  determine  whether 
the  Bankhead  Act  was  to  be  continued.  Out  of  1.600  votes  cast 
by  Kentucky  cotton  producers,  1,186  were  for  continuance  of  the  act. 
IXiring  the  summer  of  1935  producers  of  flue-cured,  burley.  fire- 
cured,  dark  air-cured,  and  cigar  leaf  tobacco  were  asked  if  they 
favored  a  production-adjustment  program  to  follow  the  one  which 
expired  with  the  crop  year  1935.  Burley  producers  in  Kentucky 
favored  a  program  lor  1936  by  a  vote  of  72.063  to  3.r76.  Kentucky 
growers  of  fire-cured  tobacco  voted  14.137  for  a  1936  program  and 
1  156  against.  Growers  of  dark  air-cured  in  this  State  favored 
a  1936  program  by  a  vote  of  10.334  to  638.  A  Nation-wide  wheat 
referendum  was  conducted  on  May  25.  1935.  In  which  producers 
were  asked.  "Are  you  in  favor  of  a  wheat  production  adjustment 
program  to  follow  the  pre?'ent  one  which  expires  with  the  1935  crop 
year?"  In  Kentucky,  4.090  votes  were  cast  by  signers  and  non- 
signers,  of  which  3,804  favored  a  program  and  286  opposed. 


In  the  referendum  for  com-hog  producers  who  were  asked  on 
October  26.  1935,  whether  they  favored  a  program  for  1936,  returns 
from  Kentucky  Indicated  that  24.751  growers'  votes  were  cast,  of 
which  only  840  opposed  a  program 

The  result  of  these  A  A.  A.  programs  and  of  the  droughts  of 
1934  and  1936  was  to  reduce  price-depressing  surpluses  of  most 
major  farm  commodities  to  approximately  normal  carry-over  levels. 
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Under  the  adjustment  programs  through  December  31.  1937, 
rental  benefit,  prloe-adjustment.  and  pool  and  opt;on  payments  to 
Kentucky  cotton  growers  totaled  $363,308  16  Rental  benefit  pay- 
ments to  producers  of  other  commodities  were:  Tobacco.  $15782,- 
078.16;    peanuts.    $18;    corn-hogs,    $7,242,237.57;    wheat,    $959,304.27. 

ni.  The  Soil-Conskrvation  Prooiams 
Becavise  the  national  economic  emergency  of  1932-33  was  due 
largely  to  burdensome  surplufes  of  farm  commodities,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjiistment  Act  of  1933  had  emphasized  production  control 
as  a  means  of  restoring  farm  purchasing  p»wer  and  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  emergency.  By  1936  farm  purchasing  power,  btksed  on 
cash  Income  from  marketings,  was  about  40  percent  greater  than 
for  1932.  Because  of  the  adjustment  programs  and  two  severe 
droughts,  surpluses  had  been  considerably  reduced.  This  leaaenlng 
of  the  emergency  and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Hoosar 
Mills  case  on  January  6.  1J06.  which  invalidated  the  A.  A.  A.  pro- 
duction-control programs,  fwved  the  way  for  a  long-time  soil- 
conservation  program.  This  program  was  based  on  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  approved  Pebruary  29.  1836, 
which  emphasized  soil  conservation  rather  than  production  adjust- 
ment. 

THE    193  6    AGRICTTLTtTRU.    CONSERVATTOW    PROGRAM 

About  4,000.000  farmers  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  members  of 
about  2.700  county  conservation  associations,  participated  in  the 
1936  agricultural  conservation  program  Under  this  program  two 
types  of  payments  were  offered  to  farmers  for  positive  p)erformance 
in  conserving  and  Improving  their  farm  land.  Soil -conserving  pay- 
ments were  made  for  shifting  acreage  from  soil -depleting  to  soll- 
conservlng  crops  in  1936  Soll-buildlng  payments  were  made  for 
1936  seedings  of  soil-building  crops  and  for  approved  soll-bulldlng 
practices 

Sixty-six  percent,  or  about  286.179.000  acres,  of  the  total  crop- 
land in  the  United  States  was  covered  by  applications  for  payments 
under  the  1936  program. 

About  31,444  000  acres  were  diverted  from  soil -depleting  crops, 
either  as  a  direct  result  of  the  program  or  because  drought  had 
destroved  established  acreages  of  soil -depleting  crops.  Of  this 
diverted  acreage  about  683  percent  was  diverted  from  general  crops. 
30  percent  for  cotton.  12  percent  from  tot>acco.  and  0.4  percent  from 
peanuts.  ^^ 

SoU-buildlng  practices  were  carried  out  on  about  53.000,000 
acres.  Legumes  and  legume  mixtures,  permanent  pasture,  green- 
manure  and  cover  crops  were  newly  seeded  on  43.963.000  acres. 
PerlUizer  and  lime  applications  were  made  to  8,347.000  acres. 
Terracing,  contour  ftnrowlng.  protected  summer  fallow,  and  other 
mechanical  erosion  controls  and  miscellaneous  soll-bulldlng  prac- 
tices were  put  into  effect  on  5,604.000  acres. 

Paymente  for  soil -conserving  and  soil -improving  practices  under 
the  1936  program  totaled  $376,097336,  of  which  $23,171,053  went  for 
countv  expenses. 

In  Kentucky  about  173.100  farmers,  organized  Into  118  county 
associations,  participated  In  the  1936  program.  Of  the  total  8,852,000 
acres  of  cropland,  about  93  percent,  or  8,216.000  acres,  was  covered  by 
applications  for  payments.  The  acreage  diverted  from  soil-deplet- 
ing crops  (6.907  from  cotton,  128.277  from  tobacco,  and  336 J07  from 
other  crops),  totaled  470,001  acres.  Soil-buUding  practices  were 
put  into  effect  on  about  3.120,219  acres,  as  follows:  New  seedings  of 
legumes  and  legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and 
green-manure  crops,  2.157.819  acres;  fertilizer  and  lime  applications, 
483,548  acres;  forest  tree  plantings.  267  acres;  terracing.  8.584  acres. 
Por  their  positive  soil -conserving  and  soU-bulldlng  performances 
in  this  connection.  Kentucky  farmers  participating  in  the  1936 
program  received  $11,109,541  in  conservaUon  payments,  including 
county  association  expenses. 

IV.  The  a.  A.  A.  of  1938 
It  became  clearly  evident  In  late  1937  that  measures  for  even- 
ing out  violent  fluctuations  In  supplies  and  prices  of  farm  products 
aod  In  the  Uocomes  and  buying  power  of  farmers  were  necessary  In 


-■^    ***N^ata    poa  w,   \j.LL   m   vrV|/*}rc&r    DttfilS. 


percent  more  early  m  1937  th^.  m  the  flrst  quarter  or  1933. 
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couid   reserve  for   themselves   any   other  uses  besides  flood 
control. 

Whereas  in  the  Flood  Control  Art  of  1936  provision  was 
made  for  local  and  State  contributinius  toward  the  cost  of  the 
land,  the  present  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  construction  and  of  acquisition  of 
lands,  rights-of-way,  and  easements. 

We  new  have  a  T'Jation-wide  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
flood-control  projects  on  all  the  large  rivers  that  have  had 
disastrous  floods  in  the  past,  and  instead  of  divided  respon- 
sibility between  the  Federal  Government  and  local  or  State 
governments,  as  the  previous  bill  contemplated,  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  program  lies  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  the  prop  t  way,  because  it  was  found  that  local 
and  Sta'e  governments  fa;I':'d  to  conperatf  with  each  other 
or  with  the  Federal  Government.  They  failed  to  provide  the 
nec(ssar>'  sites  or  th<'  monev  to  purcha.se  them,  and,  in  the 
case  of  our  own  New  Ennland  States,  set  up  legal  obstacles 
which  prevented  construction  of  the  projects.  At  the  time 
the  New  England  compacts  wt-re  drafted,  apportioning  each 
State's  contributlcn,  clauses  ■were  in.serted  to  the  effect  that 
the  Stares  or  local  intere^sts  were  to  have  the  rights  to  any 
poW'-'T  development.  This  would  have  been  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920  and  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1936. 

Ever  since  the  formation  of  our  Federal  Constitution  the 
United  States  Government  ha.s  had  jurisdiction  over  navi- 
gable rivers  in  order  to  promote  interstate  commerce  and  the 
general  welfare.  By  collecting  and  holding  back  tremendous 
quantities  of  water  during  flood  seasons  these  reservoirs 
afford  protection  for  'he  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  river  valleys,  and  such  flood  control  prevents  the  de- 
struction of  highways,  railroads,  telephone  poles,  and  wires, 
which  provide  the  means  of  communication  between  peoples.' 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  when  the  water  is  released 
during  dry  seasons  the  Increased  flowage  aids  navigation  and 
contributes  to  improved  sanitation. 

Tlie  latest  Flood  Control  Act  provides  that  the  work  shall 
be  earned  out  by  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  If  any  of  the  prcp<\sed  dams  are  found  to  be 
available  for  the  generation  (if  power,  penstocks  are  to  be 
constructed.  However,  further  congressional  legislation  wiU 
be  nL^cessary  in  order  to  utilize  such  penstocks  for  the  gener- 
ation of  power. 

The  great  dams  :n  the  T--nnessee  Valley  have  protected 
that  section  of  the  country  from  floods,  have  improved  navi- 
gation, and  have  generated  electricity  which  helps  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  project. 

It  is  needless  for  me  ro  mention  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  dams  to  New  England,  where  th"  people  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  rampaging  floods  on  numerous  occasions  Argu- 
ments about  home  rule  and  State  rights  do  not  protect 
lives  or  property.  Rivers,  m  their  mad  rush  to  the  sea 
sweepmg  everything  m  th-ir  path,  mundating  homes  and 
factories,  taking  lives,  and  h'a-.ii.e  men  and  women  penniless 
do  not  stop  at  State  lines,  nor  do  they  consider  State  rights' 
This  IS  a  national  probUm  and  the  bill  we  have  just  passed 
attempts  to  solve  it  nationally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  226  for  and  4  against.  This  means 
that  the  Representatives  of  the  pf:H^ple  realized  that  here  was 
a  proposal  and  an  opportunity  to  solve  the  problem,  and  that 
those  who  had  voted  agamst  flood-control  measures  on  previ- 
ous occasions  must  have  realized  the  merits  of  this  bill 

Willie  nothing  had  been  don,,  to  .solve  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling floods  in  administrations  prior  to  that  of  Franklin  D 
Roos,>velt.  this  bill  IS  the  culmination  of  many  proposals  and 
attempts  to  provide  tlocd  protection  during  the  present 
administration. 

Th  s  legislation  will  provide  New  England  with  the  long- 
hoped-for  protect:on.  unle.^s  certain  powerful  interests  are 
ab.e  to  carry  out  their  recent  threats  to  stop  the  immediate 
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construction  of  these  reservoirs.    Up  to  now  the  utility  inter- 
ests have  always  been  able  to  obtain  exclusive  power  rights 
by  one  means  or  another.     Dams  were  buUt  primarily  for 
power  de\-elopment  and  not  for  flood  protection.     While  the 
power  interests  continuously  raised  the  cry  of  "State  rights," 
neither  they  nor  the  States  themselves  have  provided  flood 
control.    In  the   past   the  States  have  controlled  the  dam 
sites,  and  the  power  interests  were  always  able  to  make  deals 
whereby  they  secured,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  benefits  of 
power  generate  at  such  dams.     So  far  as  New  England  was 
concerned,  the  flood -control  program  provided  in  the  1936 
act   was  not  available  because  the  interstate  flood -control 
compacts  were  illegal  and  could  not  be  ratified  by  Congress. 
The  history  of  the  compacts  furnishes  clear  evidence  that 
unless  the  New  England  power  companies  were  able  to  retain 
the  right  to  control  power  development  they  were  powerful 
enough   to  block  attempts  by  the  Federal  Government   to 
provide  flood  protection. 

Coming  from  a  territory  which  has  suffered  heavily  from 
recurrent  floods,  I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  matter 
of  adequate  flood  protection.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress 
in  January  1935,  I  introduced  a  bill  providing  $50,000,000 
for  a  comprehensive  flood-control  project  for  the  Connecticut 
River.  I  reintroduced  a  similar  bill  in  January  1937.  It  was 
my  briief  that  flood  control,  being  a  Nation-wide  problem, 
could  be  settled  only  by  action  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  New  England  States.  Individually  or  collectively,  took 
no  action,  except  when  aided  by  the  Federal  Government. 
When  the  flcx)d-control  bill  of  1936  was  considered  in  the 
House  on  August  22,  1935.  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
Connecticut  or  Merrimack  Rivers.  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  for  reservoirs 
and  dams  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  amendment  was 

agreed  to. 

I  recollect  the  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  to  the 
flood-control  bill  itself.  I  also  remember  the  assistance  given 
to  me  by  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  New  England  delega- 
tion including  Congressman  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts; 
former  Congressman  Wilham  Granfield,  of  Springfield.  Mass.; 
the  late  Billy  Connery.  also  of  that  State;  and  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  from  Connecticut. 

It  was  found  that  the  bUl  did  not  contain  any  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Merrimack  River,  and  after  the  amendment  was 
accepted  for  the  Connecticut  River,  an  amendment  was  then 
offered  by  the  late  Representative  Connery  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  dams  upon  the  Merrimack  River.  This  amend- 
ment was  likewise  adopted. 

There  were  two  roll  calls  in  the  House  upon  this  flood- 
control  bill.  The  first  was  on  a  rule  to  consider  and  discuss 
the  bill,  and  the  foUowing  Members  voted  against  discussion: 
Representative  Snell,  Republican,  minority  leader  of  the 
House;  Representative  Martin,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts, 
assisu'nt  minority  leader;  Representative  Rogers.  RepubU- 
can.  of  Massachusetts;  Representative  Treadway,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts;  Representative  Wigglesworth,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts:  Representative  Merritt.  Republican,  of  Con- 
necticut: Representative  Higgins.  Republican,  of  Connecticut. 
These  same  Republican  Members,  with  the  additional  help 
of  RepresentaUve  TnncHAM,  RepubUcan,  of  Massachusetts, 
also  voted  against  final  passage  of  this  flood-control  bill. 
The  following  year  it  was  approved  in  the  Senate  and  be- 
came the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936. 

This  1936  bill  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  against 
which  my  Republican  colleagues  voted,  permitted  the  States 
to  get  together  and  draw  up  agreements  or  compacts  allo- 
cating their  share  of  the  cost  of  lands  and  rights-of-way.  It 
was  by  virtue  of  this  bill  that  the  New  England  States  drafted 
their  famous  compacts,  which  I  have  already  menUoned. 
for  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 

However,  both  compacts,  as  drawn  up.  contained  clauses 
setting  up  a  cMnmission.  to  whom  certain  leases  of  the  lands 
were  to  be  made  for  a  period  of  999  years,  and  other  clauses 
granting  power  rights  to  the  States. 


According  to  President  Roosevelt,  who  had  been  advocat- 
ing flood  control  ever  since  he  took  office  in  1932.  these  com- 
pacts violated  Federal  laws  of  1920  and  1936.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  likewise  submitted  an  opinion  that  these 
laws  had  been  violated  by  the  New  England  compacts.  In 
the  face  of  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  some  of  the  Republican 
Members  who  had  voted  against  the  1936  flood-control  bill 
actively  attempted  to  have  Congress  ratify  these  compacts. 
If  these  compacts  were  ratified,  they  would,  in  the  words  of 
Judson  King,  who  made  a  nonpartisan  analysis  of  them — 

Create  a  legal  precedent  which  would  strike  down  throtighout  the 
United  States  Federal  control  in  the  people's  lnt«rest  of  water 
power  established  by  the  act  of  1920:  paralyse  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  hamstring  the  President's  regional  coriserration  pro- 
gram; radically  affect  the  policy  governing  the  adminlatratlon  of 
T  V  A.  Bo.ineville.  and  all  yardstick  plants;  and  esUbhsh  the 
titiluies'  dctrme  of  St,ates'  rights  as  a  nat.onal  power  policy. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked.  How  was  such  a  power 
joker  inserted  in  the  two  New  England  compacts?  No  doubt, 
if  our  New  England  Governors  had  had  more  information  on 
the  subject  at  the  time  the  compacts  were  drawn,  they  surely 
would  not  have  assented  to  the  power  clause. 

After  the  compacts  had  been  approved  by  the  State  legis- 
latures and  sent  to  Congress  for  ratification  it  was  learned 
that  three  prominent  utility  lawyers  had  direct  and  indirect 
official  connection  with  their  State  compact  commissions 
which  had  drafted  the  compacts  containing  the  power  joker. 
One  of  the  dominant  members  of  the  Vermont  Drafting  Com- 
mission has  had  as  clients  the  Central  Vermont  Pubhc  Service 
Corporaticm.  the  Green  Mountain  Power  Co..  and  the  Twin 
Stat<?s  Gas  L  Electric  Co..  which  was  connected  with  the 
Insull  outfits.  Upon  the  New  Hampshire  Drafting  Board  w-as 
a  member  who  has  acted  as  attorney  lor  the  Associated  Oas 
L  Electric  interests,  the  New  Hampshire  Gas  &  Electric  Co.. 
and  is  registered  under  New  Hampshire  law  as  a  lobbyist  for 
utility  companies.  The  third  person  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Planning  Board.  This  gentleman  was  for- 
merly president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  of  the  New  England  Power  Association,  a  $400,000,000 
holding  company,  and  is  now  a  director  and  member  of  its 
executive  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude  I  am  reminded  that  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  we  also  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  dikes  and  levees  along  certain  rivers  under  the 
direction  of  Army  engineers.  Many  cities  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River — such  as  Springfield.  Mass..  and  Hartford,  Conn.— 
will  receive  direct  benefits  from  these  dikes.  Army  engi- 
neers report  that  cities  like  Middletcwn  and  CromweU  will 
have  their  annual  flood  losses  reduced  considerably  upon 
completion  of  the  reservoirs  m  the  ConnecUcut  River  Basin, 
and  that  no  plan  can  be  devised  for  construction  of  dikes 
or  reservoirs  in  such  localities  whicJa  will  afford  adequate 
protection  at  a  cost  which  can  be  economicaUy  justified. 

The  dikes  bv  themselves  would  not  give  adequate  protec- 
tion to  those  cities,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  reservcvlrs 
and  dams  they  form  part  of  a  comprehensive  fiood-control 
plan  for  the  ConnecUcut  River  Valley  as  well  as  for  the 
Merrimack  and  other  rivers. 

Without  the  initiative  of  the  Federal  Government  In  pro- 
viding legislation  and  appropriations  the  people  would  still 
be  in  a  state  of  insecurity  and  fear.  The  only  thing  now  left 
is  to  begin  actual  construction  of  the;«  public  works. 

Let  us  hope  nothing  wiU  be  done  by  any  interests  or  indi- 
viduals in  New  England  to  block  this  great  constructive  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government.  We  ask  for  the  active 
cooperaUon  of  all  local  and  State  government  oflBcials  to  the 
end  that  work  upon  this  program  can  be  initiated  and  carried 
through  to  a  successful  completion. 

The  people  of  New  England  have  suffered  too  much  from 
disastrous  fioods  in  the  past  to  permit  this  great  undertaJting 
to  be  sabotaged  in  order  to  satisfy  the  selfish  desires  or 
political  animosities  of  a  mere  handfuL 
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Mr.  UARKLEY.    Mr.  President. 
by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  present  foi 
the  following  sj)eech  of  Hon.  Jam^s 
"AJcohcl  In  Interstate  Commerce 
the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Convention 
tract  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
TrayTTK.re.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on 


im  authority  granted  me 

insertion  In  the  Record 

P.  McOovem.  entitled 

o  be  delivered  by  him  at 

of  the  Flavoring  EJx- 

the  United  States  at  Hotel 

27,  1938,  as  follows: 
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"Alcol  ol  In  lnt#rstAte  commprce" 
p«nor&nia  of  stirring  events      In  Its 
no  comriodlty  has  bo  aroused  the 
unless   i>erhaps   It   be   the   traffic    In 
analog  in  the  development  of  laws. 
slavery,  culminating  In  the  thirteenth 
hlbitlng  intoxicating  liquor  for  beve 
the  etgMeenth  amendment,  would 
this   discussion,    but   time   and   your 
With  the  Federal  Oovemment  divested 
late  interstate  commerce  In  Intozlcatlni; 
the   tweity-ftrst  amendment,  we  find 
this  ail-  mportant  Federal  tie.  resorting 
less  of   necessity,   tend   to  aggravate 
retaliation  in  policy      It  Is  hoped. 
wUl  nevT  be  allowed  to  undermine  tha 
■tltute«  the  foundation  of  all  our 
let  the  simile  end. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  burden  you 
or  to  ex*-ol  the  virtues  of  alcohol  or 
be  a  happy  occasion,  and  no  phophecy 
dellberat  ions     Your  business  Is  to  mak^ 
able  to  fake,  and  If  much  that  Is  prescr 
with   a     Ittle  optimism.  83mthetlc  or 
take  It  letter — on  the  chin.    There  la 
of  safety  in  the  esprit  de  corps  of  any 
resist  the  united  devotion  of  those 
cause'     [n  this  category  the  Plavorlng 
elation  (if  the  United  States  has  a 
none  an.ong  trade  groups,  and  I  take 
Chairman  Beach  and  his  associates  on 
for  the  unprecedented  Increase  In  the 
joined  your  ranks  during  the  paat  yeai 
when  eveiythlng  is  sacrificed  to  speed, 
much  ha  a  matter  of  course:  our 
we  rush  on,  trusting  to  the  safety  of 
one  who  has  spent  the  better  part  of 
to  promote  and  safeguard  the  legitimate 
lights  are  always  set  on  "caution,"  and 
if  my  reinarks  assiune  a  somber  tone. 

Volunres   have  been   written   on   the 
merce      Countless  articles  have 
nalii  erpounding  the  doctrines  and 
courts  all  over  the  land.  Pbderal  and 
with  each  other  in  disapproving  and  u 
for  the  figgr&ndiBement  of  power.    It 
the  neovslty  of  general  superrlaion 
cause  of  the  convention  held  at 
doubted  y   was  the   dominating   purpo^ 
held  at  Philadelphia  the  following 
fore,  thiit  the  power  "to  regulate 
and   among   tha  sevcrai  States  and 
8\UT«nd<'red  and  delegated  tc  the  ntm 
and  witnout  debate.     Commerce 
the  States  united,  and  if  any  regulation 
lation  was  to  be  by  the  Congress.     I 
here  for  reaaon.f  which  wUl  hereafter  hi 

State  boundaries  meant  more  In 
Conditions  miwt  have  been  very  severe 
delegates  very  great  to  have  prompted 
but  wbc>  win  say  their  sacrifice  was  Ir 
to  their  memory  to  venture  the 
portant   article  of  commerce   at  that 
first  BotJce  ro  which  the  Congress 
new  Cro\  emment  began  to  function.    Ii 
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imi  ledlately  8Uggest.s  a  moving 

reli  tlon  to  Intoxicating  liquors. 
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flesh.      The    startling 

and  State,  prohibiting 
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at  this  point  that  alcohol,  as  'j-'Kh  hr.d  no  special  recoenltion  in 
the  revenue  la'a-s  of  the  United  ."5"ii'.e^  un'il  the  Dei.aturation  Act 
of  1906  It  wa.3  however  known  a.s  a  definite  chemical  substance 
which,  with  other  properties  not  then  appreciated  as  they  are 
today,  pcs.se.ssed  the  'liick"  which  gives  to  all  liquors  their  intoxl- 
catit,g  character,  and  con.sequently  all  liquors,  spirituous  and 
fermented,  were  and  are  ta.xrd  c:i  their  pt  rceniage  of  alcohol  or 
proof  This  Dr  Jekyll  and  Mr  Hyde  character  has  proved  most 
imfortunate  and  is  responaibie  for  ail  cur  woos.  This  article  of 
comnierce  was  not  regarded  so  viciously  during  our  early  colonial 
perioi.  aa  the  custom.s  of  the  time  will  show;  and  when  the  first 
Presllent  and  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Trea.^ury  marched  Into 
Pennsylvania  at  the  head  of  the  troops  to  put  down  the  "Whisky 
Insurrection  "  it  was  more  to  impress  the  people  that  the  Govern- 
ment meant  business  when  callod  upon  to  eniorce  the  law  than 
to  collect  the  r'jvcnue  then  involved 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  deep  undercur- 
rents of  emotion  were  dl.sturblng  the  country  The  great  Idol  of 
the  f)eople,  the  personiflcatlon  of  ail  their  virtues,  had  gone,  and 
mistrust,  suspicion,  and  doubts  regarding  the  new  government  on 
the  I'otomac  were  beginning  to  a.-.sert  themselves  In  the  politics  of 
that  time  The  two  question.s  which  contributed  most  to  this  un- 
rest, but  which  were  carefully  ctncealed  becau.se  of  their  Inflamma- 
tory nature,  were  those  involving  slavery  and  liquor.  The  assump- 
tion jf  power  by  the  Government  in  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
bank  had  been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  great  case 
of  McCulloch  V  Maryland  and  in  the  equally  famous  case  of  Co- 
hens V  Virginia,  the  Court  had  presumed  to  review  a  decision  of  the 
Virginia  State  court  In  a  criminal  case  involving  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  St.ite  because  a  Federal  ques- 
tion was  at  issue.  What.  then,  would  the  Supreme  Court  do  if  It 
ever  undertook  to  pas,s  uptjn  the  question  <.f  interstate  commerce, 
the  regulation  and  control  of  which  had  been  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  Constitution?  The  opportunity  was 
soon  presentv.'d.  and  like  all  the  great  questions  of  that  time,  came 
from  unexpected  sources  and  with  unexpected  results 

Under  date  of  March  19.  1787.  the  State  of  New  York  passed  a  law 
(ch  57,  Laws  1787 1  grrtniint;  to  one  John  Fitch  "the  sole  right 
and  advantage  of  making  and  employing  for  a  limited  time  the 
steamboat  by  him  lately  invented  "  It  was  recited  in  the  law  that 
whereas  Pitch  had  repre.sen'ed  that  he  had  constructed  "an  easy 
and  expeditious  method  of  impelling  boats  through  water  by  the 
force  of  .steam."  and  "in  order  to  promote  and  encourage  so  useful 
an  improvement  and  discovery  and  a.s  a  reward  for  his  Ingenuity, 
application  and  diligence"  he  wa.e  eiven  "the  exclusive  right  of  con- 
structing, making,  using,  and  employing,  and  navigating  all  kinds 
cf  boats  or  watereruft  urged  or  impelled  throut'h  the  water  by 
fire  or  steam,  in  all  creeks,  rivers,  bays,  and  waters  within  the  State 
for  14  years  "  This  legislative  license  nr  grant  also  provided  that 
If  any  person  without  authority  from  Fitch  should  make  or  use 
any  such  boat,  he  shuuld  forfeit  100  pounds  and  the  boat 

Th.s  man  Pitch  wa.>  a  most  interesting  character  and  his  career 
a  tragic  one.  Unquestionably  he  was  the  Inventor  "of  a  method 
of  propelling  boats  thrcugh  the  water  by  the  force  of  steam"  and 
not  Jlobert  Pulton  He  had  constructed  .such  a  boat  and  success- 
fully demonstr.i'ed  its  operation  on  the  Delaware  In  the  presence 
of  delegates  to  the  Constitutiwii.-il  Convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
delplia  in  1787  which  probably  was  responsible  for  *.he  concession 
granted  to  him  by  New  York  and  other  States  during  that  year. 
He  a;s.o  received  a  patent  from  the  Government  He  subsequently 
In  1736  constructed  a  boat  on  Collect  Pond  m  the  city  of  New  York 
prop<lled  by  a  screw  propeller  All  the.se  even-s  happened  during 
the  life  of  the  franchise  granted  to  him  in  New  York.  He  apparently 
did  i:ot  have  enough  of  the  pull"  of  those  times  and  was  unable 
to  cttain  the  recognition  and  flnancial  a.ssistance  which  his  efforts 
deserved,  and  in  June  or  July  1798  committed  suicide  by  poison, 
died  unattended  In  a  tavern  and  was  buried  at  Bardstown.  Ky. 
Doffing  my  hat  In  respect  to  his  memory.  It  might  be  stated  that 
the  celebrated  steamboat  monopoly,  which  thereafter  developed 
In  connection  with  which  the  policies  of  the  Government  regarding 
Interstate  commerce  were  determined,  might  never  have  happened 
for  n;ascns  which  will  now  appear 

Chancellor  Robert  R  Livingston,  of  New  York,  also  obtained  a 
simllir  franchise  from  the  legi.slature  This  franchise  or  law  was 
passed  March  27.  1798  i  ch  5,5,  Laws,  1798).  The  law  repealed  the 
previDus  statute  of  1787  under  which  Fitch  wa,«  given  the  franchise 
and  recited  that  whereas  Livingston  was  possessor  of  a  mode  of 
applying  a  steam  engine  to  propel  a  boat  and  was  deterred  from 
carrying  same  into  effect  becau.se  of  the  prior  act.  "and  whereas 
It  is  further  suggested  that  the  said  John  Pitch  Is  either  dead  or 
hath  withdrawn  himself  from  the  State  without  having  made  any 
attempt  In  the  space  of  more  than  10  years  for  executing  the  plan 
for  which  he  obtained  the  exclusive  privUege.  whereby  the  same  is 
Justly  forfeited."  the  same  privileges  were  extended  to  Livingston 
for  20  years,  provided  he  would  within  12  months  give  proof  to 
satisfy  the  Governor  and  others  of  having  built  a  boat  of  at  least 
20-ton  capacity  propelled  by  steam  "whose  progress  through  the 
water  with  and  against  the  ordinary  current  of  Hudson's  River 
taker:  together  shall  not  be  less  than  4  miles  an  hour  "  Livingston 
had  -Uso  entered  into  partnership  with  Robert  Pulton,  and  out 
cf  th»tr  relationship  and  the  interest  d1  many  others  of  influentfal 
standing  arose  the  great  steamboat  monopoly  of  that  period. 
?^w  ^^  Aaron  Ogden.  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  partner,  one  Thomas 
Gibbons,  had  established  a  steamboat  line  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  m  defiance  of  the  monopolv  and  had  been  enjoined 
oy  tte  State  courts  of  New  York,     Ogden  accepted  a  Ucense  from 
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the  monopoly,  but  Gibbons  refused  and  started  an  opposition  line 
in  1818.  A  motion  to  dissolve  the  Injunction  was  denied  and  sus- 
tained bv  the  higher  court.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of' the  United  States.  Daniel  Webster  appeared  for  Gibbons. 
The  case  finally  came  on  for  argument  before  the  Court.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  presiding.  February  9.  1824.  The  celebrated  deci- 
sion was  rendered  March  2,  1824,  which  has  been  described  as  "that 
opinion  which  has  done  more  to  knit  the  American  people  into  sm 
indivisible  nation  than  any  other  one  force  In  our  history,  except- 
ing only  war."  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1)  was  the  first  case 
which  the  Supreme  Court  had  to  review  questions  Involving  inter- 
state commerce  It  has  not  only  become  a  classic  in  our  Jurispru- 
dence but  has  constituted  the  basic  authority  for  all  those  exten- 
sions of  power  which  the  Federal  Government  has  and  is  exercising 
over  the  channels  of  trade.  It  defined  in  simple  if  emphatic  terms 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "regulate"  and  "commerce."  as  they 
appear  In  the  Constitution,  holding  that  "commerce  undoubtedly  Is 
traffic,  but  it  is  something  more — it  is  Intercourse."  and  that  In 
this  field  of  regulation  and  control  the  Congress  is  and  must  be 
supreme  The  economical  and  political  effects  of  this  decision  were 
enormous  and  prevail  today.  Needless  to  say,  the  first  monopoly 
collapsed  under  the  weight  of  such  decision  and  trade,  commerce, 
and  Intercourse  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Interesting 
question  was  presented  as  to  whether  the  State  could  legislate  or 
regulate  on  the  subject  of  commerce  In  the  absence  of  legislation 
by  the  Congress.  This  comes  near  home,  but  Judge  Marshall,  ever 
cautious,  held  that  the  Congress  had  already  acted  In  passing  the 
coasting  laws,  and  as  the  State  law  was  In  conflict  with  such  laws  It 
was  unconstitutional.  Judge  Johnson,  however,  in  a  concurring 
opinion,  held  that  the  Federal  power  over  commerce  was  exclusive 
in  the  fullest  degree. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  States  were  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  growing  Issues  of  slavery  and  liquor.  The  effect  of  the  decision 
In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  was  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  States  in  such 
commodities,  as  can  well  be  understood.  Leaving  the  commerce 
In  slaves  to  your  further  Imaginings  let  us  return  to  the  traffic  in 
liquors. 

The  Wilson  Original  Package  Act  of  1890.  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act 
of  1913.  and  the  Reed  amerdment  of  1917,  were  all  Intended  to 
relinquish  certain  powers  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent,  acquired 
under  the  commerce  clause,  sc  that  the  States  might  better  enforce 
their  local  laws  relating  to  liquor.  The  Wll-son  Act  made  the 
original  package,  on  arrival  In  a  State,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
that  State:  but  this,  of  course,  did  not  prevent  the  Importation  of 
such  packages  into  the  State  which  the  States  desired  to  prohibit, 
but  could  not  because  of  the  commerce  clause  The  Webb-Kenyon 
Act  then  prohibited  shipment  Into  a  State  of  liquors  intended  to  be 
received,  posse.ssed,  sold,  or  in  any  manner  used  In  the  original 
package  or  otherwise.  In  violation  of  the  laws  of  such  State;  and, 
finally,  the  Reed  amendment  made  it  illegal,  under  Federal  law,  for 
anyone  to  order,  purchase,  or  In  any  manner  transport  In  inter- 
state commerce  Intoxicating  liquor  except  for  scientific,  sacra- 
mental, medicinal,  and  mechanical  purposes  into  any  State  the  laws 
of  which  prohibited  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor  for  beverage 
purposes  It  Is  rather  difficult  to  understand,  when  the  States  had 
delegated  full  and  exclusive  responsibility  to  the  Government  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  and  directed  the  Government  to  exer- 
cise such  duty,  how  the  Government,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  could 
surrender  or  redelegate  such  power. 

However,  these  acts  were  found  unsatisfactory  and  Ineffectual. 
Result :  The  eighteenth  amendment  under  which  for  the  first  time 
in  Its  history  police  power  w£is  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government, 
but  only  in  regard  to  Intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 
It  has  always  Impressed  me  as  being  rather  odd,  If  not  unfortunate, 
that  the  first  attempt  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exerci.se  this 
all  important  and  all  extensive  police  power  should  have  resulted 
in  condemnation  and  failure,  and  rather  sad  that  Intoxicating 
liquor  was  responsible  for  such  failure.  I  must  not  go  Into  detail 
In  reviewing  prohibition  under  the  eighteenth  amendment  and  the 
National  Prohibition  Act.  for  this  experience  Is  well  within  the 
memory  of  all  present.  Suffice  to  say  that  all  importation,  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  even  possession  of  Intoxicating  liquors  for 
beverage  purposes  was  prohibited  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
entire  country  was  dry — theoretically  at  least. 

I  must,  however,  pause  to  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  one  great  and  splendid  thing  emerged  out  of  the  chaos  which 
attended  that  noble  experiment,  he  true  character  and  value 
of  the  chemical  alcohol  was  recognized,  and  in  most  impressive  and 
convincing  fashion.  While  alcohol  had  attained  some  recognition 
in  the  policy  of  denaturation,  established  In  1906,  It  was  only  be- 
cause it  was  divested  of  its  character  as  a  beverage  and  rendered 
"unfit  for  liquid  medicinal  purposes."  The  tax  was  even  lifted. 
Again,  during  the  World  War.  the  production  and  withdrawal  of 
alcohol  were  relieved  from  any  resuictlve  provisions  Imposed  by  the 
revenue  laws,  but  only  because  of  the  necessities  of  those  precarious 
days. 

This  is  a  convention  of  manufactures  of  flavoring  extracts — not 
producers  of  paints,  varnishes,  and  other  products  made  with  de- 
natured alcohol.  WhUe  compelled  to  use  tax-paid  ethyl  alcohol, 
I  realize  that  you  are  looking  aroiuid  for  a  suitable  substitute 
because  of  the  tax  and  the  burdens  placed  upon  the  industry  in  fear 
that  somebody  might  use  It  for  beverage  purposes.  A  new  day. 
however,  is  dawning,  for  alcohol  will  achieve  Its  rightful  position 
If  only  we  can  carry  forward  the  gains  already  made. 

Before  me  are  the  faces  of  many  of  those  who  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  that  great  struggle  to  place  alcohol  on  a  pedestal  so 


high  that  the  Impending  avalanche  of  prohibition  would  not  de- 
stroy It,  The  Grim  Reaper,  however,  has  gathered  In  qultf'  a  few, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  dynamic  Dick  Bond,  the  lovable 
Tom.  Lanncn.  the  able  attorney  Tom  Hicliey.  and  others  whose 
memories  will  be  ever  cherished.  It  would  b»>  remi.ss  on  my  part  not 
to  speak  of  the  outstanding  services  rendere<l  to  the  common  cause 
by  your  present  general  counsel,  my  good  fnend.  John  Hall. 

Tlic  eighteenth  amendment  was  ratified  .lanuary  15,  1919.  The 
National  Prohibition  Act.  as  finally  introduced,  was  approved  Octo- 
ber 28,  1919.  In  the  spring  of  1919.  during  the  pendency  of  such  act 
which,  at  that  time,  embraced  only  Title  I.  n^lating  to  "war  prohibi- 
tion," and  Title  n.  relating  to  the  "prohibition  of  intoxicating 
beverEiges,  ■  I  conferred  with  Hon.  Daniel  C  Roper,  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  now  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  a 
view  of  having  the  Treasury  Department  prepare  and  recommend 
to  the  Congress  a  separate  Industrial  Alcohol  Act,  which  would 
govern  and  apply  exclusively  to  the  manufacture,  distribution,  sale, 
and  use  of  alcohol — ethyl  and  denatured — ^for  all  nonbeverage  pur- 
poses. The  Commissioner  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ments and  assigned  then  Deputy  Commissioner  H,  M.  Gaylord  to 
cooperate  in  drafting  a  measure  for  the  Departments  consideration. 
This  task  was  completed  and  Commissioner  Roper,  on  June  4,  1919, 
submitted  the  bill  for  formal  introduction  to  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  House  Judiciary  OJmmittee.  Hon.  Edwin 
Yates  Webb,  of  North  Carolina,  coauthor  of  the  Webh-Kenyon  Act. 
and  now  United  States  District  Court  Judge  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina.  Congressman  Webb  decided  that  It  would 
be  more  advisable  for  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  Volstead,  to  Introduce  the  bill.  This  was  done  by 
Chairman  Volstead  on  June  5.  1919,  such  bCl  being  known  as  H.  R. 
5029,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled; 

"An  act  to  provide  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  high-proof 
spirits  for  other  than  beverage  purposes  and  to  Insure  an  ample 
supply  of  alcohol  and  to  promote  Its  use  in  scientific  research  and  in 
the  development  of  fuel,  dye,  and  other  lawful  industries." 

Chairman  Volstead,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Act.  however,  was  not  wUllng  that  the  Industrial  Alcohol 
Act  be  considered  as  a  separate  measure  but  agreed  to  Incorporate 
Its  main  features  as  an  addition  to  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  to 
be  designated  "Title  III."  Mr  Volstead  intmduced  me  to  Mr.  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  general  counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  who  not  only 
was  sympathetic  with  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  proposed  Indus- 
trial Alcohol  Act.  but  so  favorably  Impressed  with  the  language  of 
what  was  afterwards  enacted  as  section  13  of  Title  III  that  he  had  the 
title  of  the  Volstead  Act  Itself  changed  so  as  to  carry  part  of  the 
language  of  such  section,  viz: 

"An  act  to  prohibit  intoxicating  beverages,  and  to  regulate  the 
manufacture,  production,  use,  and  sale  of  high-proof  spirits  for 
other  than  beverage  purposes,  and  to  Insure  an  ample  supply  of 
alcohol  and  promote  Its  use  in  scientific  research  and  In  the  de- 
velopment of  fuel,  dye,  and  other  lawful  industries." 

After  several  months  of  continuous  conferences  between  Chair- 
man Volstead,  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
and  myself,  agreement  was  reached  regarding  most  of  the  provisions 
of  Title  m,  but  it  was  not  until  final  del:)ate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  .such  title  was  whipped  into  the  present  form  as  enacted. 
While  not  by  any  means  a.s  satisfactory  at  the  Industrial  Alcohol 
Act  proposed  by  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  under  the  clrctunstances. 

The  twenty-first  amendment  was  adopted  December  5,  1933, 
and.  in  view  of  its  importance.  I  quote  from  It  as  follows: 

"The  transportation  or  importation  Into  any  State.  Territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  lor  delivery  or  use  therein  ol 
intoxicating  liquors,  in  violation  of  the  laws  thereof,  is  hereby 
prohibited." 

The  language  of  this  amendment  follows  closely  the  provisions  of 
the  Webb-Kenyon  Act.  which,  as  stated,  did  not  confer  upon  the 
States  any  power  to  prohibit,  regulate,  or  control  the  shipment  of 
liquor  Into  the  States.  Such  jxjwer  remained  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; but  now,  under  the  twenty-first  amendment,  the  trans- 
portation or  importation  into  any  State,  for  delivery  or  use  therein, 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  violation  of  the  laws  thereof.  Is  pro- 
hibited. The  power  to  prohibit  the  transi)ortatlon  or  Importation 
of  intoxicating  liquors  into  a  State  and  to  thereby  regulate  the 
Interstate  commerce  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  now  conferred  on 
the  States,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  power  to  prohibit  In- 
cludes the  right  to  restrict  or  curtail.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  States  never  had  this  power,  for  they  had  surrendered  it  In 
the  commerce  clause  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The 
Supreme  Cotirt  has  held  In  State  Board  of  EqiMlization  v.  Young' a 
Market  Co.  (299  U.  S.  59)  that  "the  amendment  which  'prohibited" 
the  'transportation  or  importation'  of  Intoxicating  liquors  Into  any 
State  'In  violation  of  the  laws  thereof  abrogated  the  right  to  im- 
port free,  so  far  as  concerns  intoxicating  liquors."  and  that  "the 
words  used  are  apt  to  confer  upon  the  State  the  power  to  forbid  all 
importations  which  do  not  comply  with  the  conditions  which  It 
prescribes  "  This  view  was  subsequently  reaffirmed  by  the  Court 
in  Mahoney.  etc.,  against  Trlner.  May  23,  1938.  and  It  was  further 
held  "that  since  the  adoption  of  the  twenty -lirst  amendment  the 
equal  protection  clause  is  not  applicable  to  Imported  lnt<rxlcatlng 
liquors." 

Under  date  of  June  25.  1936.  the  Congress  adoprted  the  "Uquor 
Enforcement  Act  of  1936,"  which  act  was  Intended  to  afford  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  to  the  States  in  enforcing  the  twenty- 
first  amendment.  It  was  provided.  In  effect,  that  any  person  who 
Imported  intoxicating  liquor  into  a  State  in  which  all  sales,  except 
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tlve  and  punitive,  and  regulations  are  calculated  to  keep  the  wronT- 
doei'  from  doing  wTon^  a":  thf  fxpfr.se  of  those  who  would,  it  lef* 
alot:e.  be  law  abiding  In  T'.tle  III,  however,  the  shoe  Is  on  the  other 
foot.  All  users  of  alcohol  have  ni:ht  now  fi  glorious  opportunity  to 
perform  a  great  and  unselfish  public  service  by  demonstrating  their 
loyalty  to  the  principles  thr-r"  proclaimed  TTie  strong  arm  of  thv^ 
Federal  Government  can  ai.d  will  guide  you  along  the  present  un- 
certain channels  of  In^ersra^e  commerce,  and  It  Is  believed  that  all 
the  States  would  welcome  Its  protection  even  If  extended  over  their 
borders.  The  United  States  of  America  will  never  surrender  the 
duties  which  her  people  have  conferred  upon  her,  so  let  us  go 
forward. 
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or 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  CITRON 

OF   rONNECTlCfT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  ^  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  CITRON.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlcs  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  correspond- 
ence with  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D   C  ,  June  15,  1938. 
Hon    Cordell  HtT-L. 

Secretary  of  State.  State  Department.  Washington,  D  C. 
Mt  Dear  Ma  Hull.  In  looking  over  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  3,  1938,  I  have  noted  in  the  Appendix  a  letter  from  my  col- 
league, Hon,  Allen  T  Tkf^dway  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can PjJty  m  Massachusetts  and  a  political  opponent  of  this  admin- 
istrr-.tlon.  in  which  he  criticizes  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
program 

Tills  letter  also  contains  extracts  of  the  views  of  Republican 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Mcaiis  Committee  on  the  Reciprocal 
Tariff  Act  of  1934. 

It  IS  of  course  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  many 
prominent  R^'pubiicans  who.  ribuv.:;  above  political  bias,  have 
prai.sed  the  administrations  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program 
and  the  improvement  of  our  export  business, 

I  should  like  to  receive  your  comments  upon  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Mr  Tre-uswat  ur  a  copy  of  any  reply  you  have  made  to 
his  letter 

Sincerely  yours.  William  M.  Cithon,  M.  C. 

Department  of  St.ate, 
WcLihingt^n,  June  — ,  1928. 
The  Honorable  William  M    Citron, 

Hcmse  o/  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Citron  I  have  received  vour  letter  of  June  15  1938 
in  which  you  call  attention  to  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Representa- 
tive Treadwat  to  me,  as  inserted  m  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  3,  1938.  criticizing  the  trade-agreements  program  and  in 
which  you  ask  fur  my  crmments  thereon  In  reply  I  am  enclosing 
herewith,  fur  whatever  u.se  you  mav  wish  to  make  of  it  a  codv  of 
my  reply  to  Mr   Treadway. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  expres.s  my  appreciation  of 
your  consistent  support  of  the  trade-agreements  program— a  pro- 
gram  which   I   ajn   convinced    is  serving    the   lundamenial    interests 
both  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  of  your  own  State  of  Connecticut 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cordell  Htnj.. 
(Enclosure:  To  Representative  Tre-adwat,  June  — .  1938.) 


'  DrPARTMTNT  OF  STATE. 

_.     „  ..  Washington,  June  — ,   1928. 

The  Honorable  Allen  T   Treadwat. 

lloKtp  of  Repre^entctive.'i 
,c,Yo^  De.«  Mr    Tre.abwat     I  havp  rwived  your  letter  of  June  3. 
1938.  containing  numerou.-;  cntiral   observation.<;  with  reference   to 
the  trade-agreements  prr.gram  from   the  standpoint  of   Its  general 

w.sdom.  its  actual  adm;n;.strati,T.,  and  its  constitutionality 

I  am  glad  to  have  thi.*  candid  expressicn  cf  your  views;  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 

fr  T  rtin'^nnr  ''/>:^"^■Z  "*■'  ^""^"^^  ^  ^''^^=d  ^^  ^^^  than  frank 
Jl  tv,  ^  ^  ^""^  ^^''^  '^^  position  which  you  take  with  reference 
to  the  trade-agreements  program,  as  elaborated  In  this  letter  and  on 
S^e  fv^nlh"i  r  ?^^'*-"=^"^«-  '•^-  '^-  ^y  opinion,  supported  neither  by 
t^r%  r^  u^^  '''-""  ^y  ''"   adequate  r^onception  of  the  kind  of 

thi'S^  '^,  *  ""^  '*  '"  ^^^  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
therefore  of  every  part  of  the  Nation,  mcluding  New  England 

cran  *h™r5^*'''  ^^""^  ''  "-^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^"«"  ^y  *^'ch  would  bridge  the 
gap  between  our  respective  views  aa  to  sound  general  tariff  policy. 
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Tha*^  ts  a  dtfTert^nce  of  long  standing.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  It  is 
mv  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  definite  misconceptions 
which  vour  Utter  discloses  with  respect  to  various  phases  of  the 
trade-agreements  program. 

Th?re  is  one  thing  on  which  I  am  sure  we  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment, namely,  that  any  revision  of  our  tariff-rate  structure  must 
inevitably  give  rise  to  some  temporary  business  uncertainty  That 
is  inhrrent  m  the  situation.  It  applies  whether  the  revision  be 
cautious  and  gradual  over  a  period  of  years,  as  under  the  Trade 
AKTeements  Act.  or  drastic  and  sweeping,  as  under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1913  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1922  and  1930  on  the 
other 

In  this  latter  connection  I  desire  to  stress  especially  what  hap- 
pened in  1930.  For  unless  the  events  following  the  passage  of  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Act  have  far  too  soon  escaped  the  memories  of 
American  busine.ss  and  industrial  leaders,  those  leaders  should 
view  with  particular  alarm  any  future  sweeping  upward  revision 
of  the  tariff  such  as  took  place  at  that  time.  When  we  solemnly 
and  deliberately  enact  a  tariff  law  which  virtually  applies  the 
gu:llotinp  to  cur  foreign  trade,  those  vast  segments  of  our  eco- 
nomic life,  both  industrial  and  agricultural,  which  are  immediately 
dependent  upon  foreign  markets  are  at  once  greatly  depressed. 
And  when  that  happens,  all  the  remaining  segments  of  our  na- 
tional cconomv,  including  the  so-called  tariff-sheltered  industries 
of  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  soon  follow  suit. 
You  will  perhaps  recall  that  I  discussed  this  matter  at  some  length 
in  my  letter  of  March  14.  1938.  to  the  15  Republican  Congressmen 
from'New  England,  including  yourself,  In  response  to  a  joint  com- 
munication from  them  urging,  in  substance,  that  the  trade- 
agreements  program  be  abandoned. 

It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  perlecUy  evident  that  the  gradual 
and  cautious  revision  of  the  tariff-rate  structure  carried  out  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  In  return  for  which  we  obtain 
reductions  of  foreign  barriers  against  our  export  trade,  should  be 
the  occasion  for  much  less  business  uncertainty  than  the  method 
of  sweeping  general  revision  If  there  were  real  evidence  that 
trade  agreements  were  being  made  with  a  hasty  and  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  interests  of  the  so-called  tariff-sheltered  industries, 
•tt^t  would  perhaps  be  less  true.  But,  notwithstanding  your  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  such  evidence.  Hence  it  would 
seem  clear  that  the  real  Interests  of  btisiness  and  industry  would 
be  best  subserved  by  careful  avoidance  of  statements  designed 
to  arouse,  or  having  the  effect  of  arousing,  unwarranted  and  ex- 
aggerated fears  on  this  score. 

The  trade  agreement  with  Ozechoplovakla,  to  which  you  allude. 
is  a  case  in  point  The  industrious  efforts  in  various  quarters  to 
make  it  appear  that  this  agreement  is  highly  injurious  to  certain 
domestic  industries  are  not  supported  by  the  facts.  In  the  case 
of  shoes  for  example,  concerning  which,  you  will  remember,  there 
wa.s  so  much  agitation,  the  concessions  actually  made  are  so  cir- 
cumscribed as  ^in  effect  to  assure  to  domestic  producers  nearly 
99  percent  of  the  domestic  market  as  regards  quantity  and  over 
99  percent  as  regards  value.  Some  of  those  who  were  certain  that 
the  shoe  Industry  was  going  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed  in  this 
agreement  neglected  to  observe,  when  the  agreement  became  public, 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  m 
that  agreement,  as  in  others,  the  greatest  care  was  exercised  to 
avoid  granting  concessions  which  might  infUct  real  Injury  on 
domeMlc  Industries. 

Moreover  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  assuming  that 
otir  negotiators  were  "out-traded"  in  thai  agreement.  In  this 
connection  your  citation  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  gave 
duty  concessions  on  54  items  covering  48  percent  of  our  imports 
from  Czechoslovakia  but  obtained  duty  concessions  on  only  18 
items  covering  but  7.8  percent  of  our  exports  to  Czechoelovakia  !• 

misleading  in  the  extreme.  

The  facLs  are  that  bv  far  the  greater  part  of  our  imports  from 
Czechoslovakia  are  dutiable  goods,  whereas  much  the  larger  part 
of  Czechoslovak  imports  from  the  United  Slates  consists  of  raw 
materials,  chiefly  cotton  and  copper,  which  are  admitted  free  ol 
dutv  Naturallv,  therefore,  the  ratio  of  value  of  the  trade  in 
tariff-reduced  items  to  the  totel  trade  would  differ  widely  in  the 
two  cases  But  that  proves  exactly  nothing.  In  addition  to  bind- 
ing on  the  free  list  this  large  trade  in  raw  materials,  Czechoslovak-ia 
granted  concessions  of  the  utmost  Importance  on  a  wide  range  of 
items  both  agricultural  and  industrial— not  merely  duty  reductions 
but  also  removal  or  relaxation  of  special  controls  on  Importt, 
Quantitative  restrictions,  etc..  which  had  previously  been  highly 
restrictive  of  our  trade.  The  facts  required  for  a  balanced  appraisal 
of  the  value  of  the  concessions  obtained  and  granted  were  made 
available  in  an  analysis  of  this  agreement  which  was  pubU^ed  in 
press  releases  of  the  Department  of  State  for  March  12.  1938.  For 
your  convenience  I  enclose  a  copy  thereof. 

Your  reference  to  "the  fact  that  our  concessions  will  be  extendea 
gratis  to  other  countrtes"  is  likewise  baaed  upon  a  misconception. 
As  has  been  publicly  pointed  out  by  responsible  officials  many  times. 
our  concessions  are  not  "extended  gratis  to  other  countries  iTiey 
are  extended  only  to  countries  which  accord  the  same  treatment  to 
our  commerce  This  is  a  definite  quid  pro  quo.  If  we  did  m>t 
extend  the  reduced  rates  of  duty  to  all  countries  not  dlBcrlmlnating 
•gainst  our  commerce,  as  provided  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
w-e  would,  in  each  trade  agreement,  be  foUowing  a  policy  of  delib- 
erate d*!>crimination  against  every  country  other  thanthe  one  with 
which  the  parUcular  trade  agreement  was  made.  The  Uievl^o  « 
result  would  be  to  provoke  discrimination  everywhere  against  our 
commerce;  and,  instead  of  increasing  uade,  we  would  soon  and  that 


we  were  rapldlv  wiping  out  what  we  still  had.  Thi-s  whole  matter 
has  been  set  forth  <o  clearlv  and  so  often  in  statements  which  have 
been  made  pubhc  from  time  to  time  that  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
there  should  continue  to  be  any  serious  misunderstanding  about  It. 
The  same  considerations  apply  with  resptx  t  to  your  quotations 
from  Mr  Savre  and  Mr.  Gradv.  which  are  apparently  quoted  with 
the  intention  of  suggesting  that  the  trade- afreements  program  is 
beinfT  conducted  primarily  in  the  interests  of  other  nations  and  of 
international  peace  and  good  will,  rather  then  in  the  pracUcal  and 
material  interests  of  the  United  Staus  Of  course,  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  ground,  in  these  quotjitlons  or  from  any  other  quarter,  for 
any  such  inference. 

This  program  is  being  carried  out  strictly  in  accord  with  the 
mandate  laid  down  by  Congress  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  It  ts 
aln-ed  squarely  at  recovei^  of  our  foreign  trade  on  a  basis  which  is 
sound  and  enduring  Such  a  basi*  requires,  and  the  act  provides, 
that  we  follow  a  policy  of  equality  of  treatment  toward  nations 
which  do  not  discriminate  against  our  commerce.  It  requires  that 
the  whole  impact  of  our  program  shall  be  exerted  toward  a  reversal 
of  the  rising  tide  of  trade  barriers  throughout  the  world  which  has 
wrenched  the  whole  world  economy,  our  own  along  with  the  rest, 
completely  out  of  gear  and  entailed  enormous  economic  and  social 
costii  in  every  country.  In  promoting  these  ends,  the  program  does 
roost  assuredly  operate  in  the  direction  of  world  peace  as  well.  On 
all  counts — American  foreign  trade,  world  trade,  international  good 
will — It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  program  as  It  is  being  conducted 
stands  In  shining  contrast  to  the  one  which  you  seem  to  favor  <rf 
trade  constriction  and  trade  discrimination;  a  program  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  not  serve  the  practical  Interest*  erf  this  country 
as  a  whole  or  of  any  substantial  i»rt  or  section  of  it. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  part  of  your  letter  in  which  you  again 
raise  the  specter  of  unconstitutionality.  You  refer  particularly  to 
the  reports  of  the  Republican  minority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  1934  and  1937,  challenging  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
as  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  legislative  authority.  Here. 
again  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  others,  including  my- 
self are  convinced  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  opposite  point  of  view  In  the  report  which  you  enclosed  with 
your  lettej-  of  June  3.  you  will  find  on  pages  7  to  9  an  expression  of 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
this  subject.  I  should  like  to  caU  your  attention  particularly  to 
the  following: 

"The  committee  has  given  particular  attention  to  questions  of 
constitutionality  presented  by  the  proposed  bUl.  particularly  In 
view  of  arguments  advanced  during  the  hearing  to  the  effect  that  it 
proposes  the  delegation  of  too  broad  a  discretionary  power  to  the 
President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposed  bill  goes  no  further 
than  many  previous  enactments  of  the  Congress;  In  fact,  it  follows 
a  current  of  legislation  enacted  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  hla- 
tory.  ■  (Report  No.  1000  of  the  Conanuttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  73a 
Cong  .  2d  soss.,  p.  7  ) 

In  1937   in  connection  with  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreement* 

Act.  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  stated: 

I        "We  consider  that  it  is  clear  that  no  constitutional  or  other  legal 

I   considerations  require  Senate  ratification  of  Executive  agreements. 

I    The  numerou';  precedents  demonstrating  lx?yond  question  that  the 

Trade  Agreements  Act  involves  no  improper  delegation  of  legislative 

or  treatv-making  powers  are  briefly  summarized  m  the  Ways  and 

Means  Committee's  repwt  "     (Report  No.  HI  of  the  Committee  on 

Finance.  75th  C-ong..  1st  scss..  p.  3.) 

As  stated  in  the  previous  quotation,  the  ciajortty  report  of  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  In  1937  contains,  on  page  14-16.  a 
brie'l  nummary  of  the  niuncrou-s  precedents  which  demonstrate  that 
"the  Trade  Agreements  Act  contains  fully  adequate  standards  for 
the  delegation  of  legislative  power."  (Report  No  166  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means,  75th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) 

1  Bhould  like  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  detailed  discussion 
of  this  subject  contained  In  a  memorandum  submitted  by  the 
Department  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  during  the  consideraUon  of  the  act  in  1934. 
(Hearings  on  H.  R.  8430.  73d  Cong..  2d  sess..  p  303  et  seq  t  Again 
in  1937  in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the 
act  a  memorandum,  cnpv  of  which  was  enclosed  in  my  letter  to  you 
of  May  23  1938  was  presented  bv  Mr  Sayre,  Aasistant  Secr*tary  of 
State  on  the  same  subject.  (Hearings  on  H.  J  Res  96.  75th  Cong.. 
1st  sess  p  138  )  In  connection  with  the  implication  In  your  letter 
that  this  latter  memorandum  relied  primarily  upon  the  broad  au- 
thority discussed  in  the  Curtlss-Wright  decision.  I  should  like  to 
Quote  from  page  2  of  the  memorandum  the  following  brief  state- 
ment of  the  points,  which  are  more  fully  discussed  therein,  with 
regard  to  legislative  delegation  of  power: 

"Indeed  that  act  Is  so  framed  that  It  meets  the  more  rigorous 
tests  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  determining  the  consti- 
tutionality of  legislative  delegations  of  power  in  the  purely  domes- 
tic field  "The  legislaUve  policy  is  clearly  stated,  a  definite  courae 
of  procedure  Is  to  be  followed,  adequately  defined  standards  for  the 
Presidents  guidance  in  executing  that  policy  are  established,  and  a 
finding  of  fact  is  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to  action  by  the 

Executive "  

May  I  also  point  out  that  in  discussing  the  CurtiBs-Wrtght  deci- 
sion your  letter  seems  to  me  to  ignore  the  significant  statement  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  that  congressional  legislation 
which  1=^  to  be  made  effective  through  negotiation  and  nquiry 
wuSi  the  international  field  must  often  accord  to  the  President  a 
degree  of  discretion  and  freedom  from  statutory  restriction  whicb 
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Although    I    bare   u   high   regard 
former   Judge   Thatcher.    I    must   any 
Indicated  atX)ve.  and  more  fully 
referred  to.  I  do  not  find  convincing 
prior  to  thf  Curtjaa-Wrtght  d'*cl»lon 
attom-y  subaequent  to  hla  realgnatlOE 

As  for  the  crltlclam  In  your  letter 
takes  away  from  American   producers 
aecUon  818  (b)   of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1 
trade    agreement*.    Including    the 
•hould  like  to  quote  the  following  frocc 
Vinson,  now  a  member  of  the  Court 
Columbia,  when  this  point  was  ralse<i 
newaJ  of  the  act  In  1937 

•The  minority  complain  that  the  r 
litigate  matters  arising  out  of  the 
ques<.lon  of  conatitutlonallty.  la  denle<. 

"If  any  producer  is  legally  Injured 
all  the  rlghu  to  litigate  that  any  oth^r 
goods  »nd  bellev«a  he  is  injured  by 
Interpr^'tation  cf  a  provision  In  a 
protest    under    aectlon    514   of    the 
Importer 

"Of  courae.  no  one  haa  the  abstract 
fun  at  it  under  our  Judicial  system; 
moot  court*  of  our  law  schools.     Thii 
stltutlonai  questions.     The  Supreme 
agam  tha^  unless  a  cltlxen  la  Injured 
not  go  Into  court  to  attack  Its 
lean   vystem   of   law   and    government 
abstract  matter  to  a  policy  of 
him  legally,  he  goes  to  the 
Congreas.  or  maybe  he  will  write  a  letter 
the  one  thing  he  would  not  think  of 
about  It. 

"In  addition,  no  one  haa  a  'right' 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Republicans, 
citation.  I  wish  to  quote  the  exact 
this  point: 

"  'No  one  has  a  legal  right  to  the 
or    duty'    {Norwegian    Products    Co 
394.  318) 

"The  Trade  Agreements  Act  expressly 
notice   before   any   agreement   Is 
do-~attend  the  hearings  held  under 
righu  of  theirs  to  state  their  views  as 
Infringed  In  the  slightest"   ( 
p.  1030). 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  discussion 
letter  will  serve  to  clarUy  the  facts  ani  I 
to  this  vital  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Doiirt  has  said  over  and  over 
an  act  of  Congress  he  can- 
Under  the  Amer- 
If    a   citizen   objects   as   an 
which  does  not  injure 
ve  official  in  charge,  or  to 
to  the  editor  of  his  paper — 
^olng  would  be  to  go  to  court 
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concluded. 
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ARTICLB  FROM  THE  WA  imNOTON  STAR 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 
me  by  the  Senate  I  present  for 
following  article  from  the  Washings 


Mat    Kxrorrs    Top    Impokt    VoLcxa-f-tlOS 
S-MoNTM  MABonr  to  »M  1 


The  Commerce  Department  reportec 
exceeded  imports  by  1108.917.000 

For  the  5-month  period  through  Maj 
•544.2ae.000 

Shipments  for  the  month  amount^ 
with  a  »388.9a3.000  volume  in  May  1 

Shipments  for  the  5- month  period 
pared  with  91,271,222.000  In  the  like  period 

May  imports  totaled  •148.260.000 
May  1837     For  the  5  months  Imports 
With  •1397.1M.0OO  In  tlM  like  1837  peiloO. 


the   legal   qualifications   of 

that   for   the    reasons   briefly 

in  the  two  memoranda 

opinion  which  he  rendared. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  private 

from  the  bench. 

*he  Trade  Agreements  Act 

the  right  to  litigate,  usder 

matters  arising  out  of  the 

of   constitutionality.   I 

the  speech  of  Representative 

Appeals  for  the  District  of 

in  connection  with  the  re- 


of  American  producers  to 

agreen>ents.  Including  the 

them  under  this  act. 

any  way  by  the  act.  he  has 

citizen  has.     If  he  imports 

trade   agreement  or  by  an 

agreement,  he  can  Qle  a 

act.    Just    as    any    other 


of  an  existing  rate 
United    States,    288    U.    S. 


provides  for  general  public 

ided.     Producers   can — «nd 

t^is  provision  of  the  act.     No 

fully  as  they  wish  have  been 

RxcoKO,  vol.  81,  pt.   1, 
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Issues  Involved  with  respect 
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under  authority  granted 
icfeertion  in  the  Ricoas  the 
on  Star:  | 

From  the  Washing  ton  Star] 


.917.000    Excess    Hkxs 
.226,000  Uamm. 


y«8terday  that  May  experts 

the  excess  of  exports  totaled 

to  »257,177.000.  compared 
19*7. 

aggregated  11.359.420,000.  com- 
period  last  year, 
compared  with  »284.73S.000  In 
t  )taled  »816.184.000.  compared 


Expansion  In  exports  of  rrude  foodstuffs,  the  Coinmeree  De- 
partment said,  has  been  lars;ely  responsible  for  holding  up  the 
volume  of  exports  in  recnt  month.s. 

May  wheat  expons  totalfd  11041000  bu-'^hels.  worth  $10,921,000. 
compared  with  395.0<X)  busht-ls.  worth  »488  000.  a  year  ago.  May 
wheat  import*,  both  for  d'imps'lr  con-'^umption  and  for  milling  and 
export,  amounted  to  about  5<)  OOO  bu.shels,  worth  $60,000,  compared 
with  last  year's  2.099.000   bushel.s,  worth  «2.1,59(XK) 

May  corn  exports  totalpri  25  409  000  bu'^h'>l.s.  worth  $15,571,000, 
compared  with  last  years  11.000  bu.shels.  worth  $27,000,  May  corn 
imports  totaled  38.000  bu.-h>^ls,  worth  $23,000.  compared  with  last 
year's  8.610.000  bu.sheLs    worth  $5  914  000 

May  exports  of  meat  product.^  totaled  14.365,000  pounds,  worth 
$2.456  000,  compared  with  la.st  yp.=ir's  11098,000  pounds,  worth 
$2  164,000  May  imports  of  meat  products  amounted  to  15.639.000 
pounds,  worth  $2  R75  000,  compared  with  la^t  year's  16,583,000 
pounds,  worth  $3,721,000 


Po.stage  Stamps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

i>V    .\KW    ViiP.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  <  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  MEAD,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Seventy-filth  Congress 
marked  a  milestone  in  stamp  hi.stor>'  when,  in  response  to 
repeated  requests  for  many  years  on  the  part  of  philatelists, 
it  enacted  the  bill  H.  R.  8235;  S.  2550'  to  permit  the  use  of 
stamp  illustrations  \n  philatelic  publications  as  well  as  in 
newspapers  dealing  with  stamp  collecting.  Under  this  bill 
both  canceled  and  uncanceled  United  States  postage  stamps 
may  be  printed  in  their  entirety,  in  contrast  to  only  portions 
ol  the  borders  thereof,  as  wa.s  formerly  the  case.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  promulgate  the  regulations  govern- 
ing such  illustrations. 

Our  postal  system  probably  started  as  far  back  as  1677, 
when,  upon  the  petition  of  several  merchants  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  a  Mr.  John  Hayward  was  appointed  by  the  court  "to 
take  in  and  convey  letters  according  to  their  direction." 
Local  and  imperfect  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of 
mails  were  afterward  made  at  different  periods  in  several  of 
the  Colonies  until  1710.  when  the  British  Parliament  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  Bnthsh  Pastmaster  General  "one  chief 
letter  office  in  New  York  and  other  chief  letter  offices  in  each 
of  Her  Majesty's  Provinces  or  Colonies  in  America."  Deputy 
Postmasters  General  for  North  America  were  subsequently 
and  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
in  England,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklui  was  so  appointed  in 
1755.    He  was  removed  in  1774. 

On  July  26,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  determined 
"that  a  Postmaster  General  be  appointed  for  the  United  Col- 
onies," and  to  allow  him  'a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum  for 
himself  and  $340  per  annum  for  a  secretary  and  comptroller." 
On  proceeding  to  the  election  of  Postmaster  General, 
Benjamin  Pranklin  was  unanimously  chosen. 

Letters  were  folded  and  .sealed,  and  postage  fees collected 

either  from  sender  or  receiver— were  based  upon  the  number 
of  pages,  and  the  amount  was  wTitten  or  stamped  on  the 
letter.  Some  postmasters  had  special  stamps  provided  for 
stamping  the  letters,  and  the.se  have  come  to  be  known  as 
"postmasters'  stamps."  Some  of  them  are  quite  valuable  and 
have  been  sold  to  collectors  for  as  much  as  $10,000. 

Adhesive  postage  stamp.s  were  not  used  in  the  United 
States  until  July  1.  1847.  when  they  were  first  placed  on  sale 
at  New  York  City,  They  had  been  in  use  in  England  how- 
ever, for  7  years  prior  to  that,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
mvented  by  James  Chalmers,  of  Dundee,  Scotland. 

This  old  history  of  the  siamp  is  interesting.  M.  de  Villayer, 
of  Paris,  in  1653  invented  letter  covers  or  wrappers  with  a 
distmctive  mark,  which  he  sold  for  2  sous  a  English  penny) 
as  a  frank  for  his  collectors,  who  took  them  from  the  letter 
boxes  he  established  in  the  chiei  thoroughfares  and  delivered 
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to  the  destination  addressed  on  them.  England  in  1839 
passed  the  Uniform  Postage  Act;  originated  by  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  and  was  the  first  country  to  adopt  the  adhesive  postage 
stamp. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  bom  December  3,  1795.  at  Kidder- 
minster, England,  died  August  27,  1879,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  plan  for  years  was  a  low,  uniform 
rate  for  letters,  and  he  was  strongly  of  the  belief  that  instead 
of  a  deficit  resulting  from  such  a  plan  the  low  postal  rate 
would  encourage  the  mailing  of  more  letters,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  postal  revenues  instead  of  lowering  them. 

The  use  of  postage  stamps  weis  offered  just  as  a  suggestion 
by  Hill  in  connection  with  his  advocacy  of  this  low  rate.  He 
said: 

Perhaps  the  dlfBculties  might  be  obviated  by  using  a  bit  of  paper 
Just  large  enough  to  bear  the  stamp  and  covered  at  the  back,  with 
a  giutinous  wash  which  by  applymg  a  Uttle  moisture  might  be 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  letter. 

Railroads  at  that  time  were  making  travel  easier,  cheaper, 
and  faster,  but  they  were  few,  and  postal  delivery  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  still  meant  transportation  largely  by 
coach   and   frequently  over   bad   roads.    The   collection   of 
postage  upon  delivery  of  the  communication  to  the  addressee 
was  often  a  laborious,  long-drawn-out  process  of  instalment 
payments,   with   clothing,   jewelry,   and   other   articles   fre-  \ 
quently  being  substituted  for  money.     The  reform  advocated  ' 
by  Hill  met  with  official  objection  at  first,  but  public  opinion 
became  so  strong  that  in  1838  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed a  committee  under  Sir  Henry  Cole  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  matter.     A  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  in 
1839,  and  received  royal  assent,  for  a  rate  of  4  pence  a  half 
ounce,  and  Hill's  suggestion  that  an  adhesive  stamp  be  tried 
out  was  adopted,  along  with  his  low,  uniform  postage  rate,  j 
The  rate  of  4  pence  a  half  ounce  lasted  only  until  Decem-   i 
ber  1839,  and  then,  on  January  10.  1840.  the  penny— 2  cents- 
postage  was  started. 

The  first  stamp,  the  penny  black,  was  issued  May  6,  1840. 
by  Great  Britain,  silong  with  stamped  covers  and  stamped 
paper.  Twenty-five  hundred  pounds  worth  were  sold  the 
first  day,  about  half  the  letters  mailed  being  stamped.  Six 
more  days  clearly  proved  it  was  stamps  the  public  preferred. 
This  first  postage  stamp  was  the  black  impression  and  met 
with  a  serious  drawback.  It  was  printed  in  a  fast  ink  and 
in  consequence  frauds  were  perpetrated  by  washing  out  the 
cancelation  marks  and  using  the  stamps  over  again.  In 
9  months  red  stamps  from  this  die  were  produced  in  a  fugitive 
ink.  and  thus  the  first  stamp— black  1  permy— naturally 
became  a  rarity  for  collectors  early  on  account  of  its  brief 
career. 

In  the  year  before  this  postal  reform,  1839,  the  British  post 
office  handled  75.907.572  letters.  The  foUowing  year,  1840,  the 
volume  rose  to  more  than  twice  that  amount — 168,768,344. 

Seven   years   later,   following   the  example   set   by   Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  on  March  3,  1847,  passed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  collection  of  postage  on  mail  matter 
by  means  of  postage  stamps,  effective  July  1,  1847.    The  use 
of  stamps,  however,  was  not  made  obligatory  until  July  1. 1855. 
At  the  time  of  the  adoptiwi  of  postage  stamps  in  the  United 
States  the  mailing  requirements  were  relatively  simple,  which 
explains  why  only  two  denominations — a  5-cent  stamp  bear- 
ing the  likeness  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  a  10-cent  stamp 
with  the  portrait  of  George  Washington— were  incorporated 
in  the  initial  series  of  1847,    However,  to  meet  the  rapidly 
increasing  postal  demands  the  first  issue  was  superseded  in 
1851  with  a  new  series  containing  many  additional  denomi- 
nations.   Since  that  time  the  designs  of  the  regular  series 
have  been  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  demanded, 
and  the  number  of  denc«ninations  has  been  increased  to  con- 
form to  specific  postage  rates  imtil  the  current  series  of  ordi- 
nary stamps  embraces  32  separate  values.    In  addition  there 
are  special-delivery,  special -handling,  postage-due,  and  air- 
mail stamps. 

For  convenience  in  classification  postage  stamps  are  listed 
in  three  groups:  (1)  Ordinary  or  regular  series  stamps:  <2) 
commemorative  stamps:  and  (.3)  memorial  stamps.    To  in- 
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sure  stamps  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  and  as  a  deterrent 
against  counterfeiting,  our  postage  stamps  are  printed  from 
engraved  plates  in  contrast  to  the  issues  of  most  foreign  gov- 
ernments that  are  produced  by  the  photolithographic  or  sim- 
ilar process.  Thus  every  United  States  postage  stamp  is  m 
reality  a  steel  engraung. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  authority  under  the  law  to 
make  such  changes  in  postage-stamp  designs  as  may  be 
found  desirable,  including  the  issuance  of  special  stamps  for 
historical  events.  The  stamps  are  manufactured  at  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  under  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj-. 

The  Department  has  to  its  credit  an  extensive  list  of  com- 
memorative and  memorial  issues  which  have  been  issued 
primarily  in  conjunction  with  anniversary  celebrations  of 
outstanding  events  in  American  history.  Tlie  first  issue  of 
commemorative  postage  stamps  in  this  country  was  the  Co- 
lumbian series,  in  1893,  of  16  denominations  from  14  cents 
to  $5.  to  mark  the  four  himdredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus.  These  stamps  were  of  large 
size  in  order  to  accommodate  historic  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Columbus  in  relationship  to  his  successful  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  shores  of  America. 

After  this  initial  venture,  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  is- 
suance of  commemorative  stamps  was  restricted  to  historical 
anniversaries  in  which  the  Government  participated  by  act  of 
Congress,  in  association  with  national  or  international  expo- 
sitions. The  special  2-cent  stamp  bearing  the  likeness  of 
Lincoln,  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  Great  Emancipator,  in  1909,  marked 
the  first  truly  memorial  issue.  Since  that  time  other  stamps 
of  a  memorial  nature  have  been  provided  for  individuals  of 
prominence  in  American  history. 

In  more  recent  years  the  Department  has  followed  as  liberal 
a  policy  as  possible  in  the  issuance  of  commemorative  stamps, 
and,  in  addition  to  events  of  historical  importance,  recogni- 
tion is  now  given  through  special  postal  issues  to  Important 
developments  in  the  field  of  commerce  and  industry.  Special 
stamps  are  also  authorized  for  the  individual  States  in  asso- 
ciation with  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  original  founding 
or  admission  to  statehood,  since  such  events  are  of  interest 
to  the  country  at  large. 

These  special  issues  have  not  only  served  as  permanent  and 
fitting  memorials  to  outstanding  events  in  American  history, 
but  they  have  also  exerted  a  most  stimulating  effect  on  the 
collecting  of  stamps  for  philateUc  purposes.  The  Depart- 
ment has  received  reimbursement  many  times  over  for  the 
extra  cost  of  commemorative  stamps  through  sales  to  col- 
lectors who  do  not  use  the  stamps  for  postage. 

Philately  dates  from  a  few  years  after  1653,  In  which  year 
the  Comte  de  Villayer,  previously  mentioned.  esUblished  his 
j  private  posUl  service  in  Paris.  But  it  was  not  imtil  the  early 
i  nineteenth  century  that  stamp  collectors  began  to  exchange 
notes  on  the  private  postal  labels  and  franks  used  in  different 
countries.  After  1840,  when  the  first  public  postal  system 
was  established  in  England,  and  when  stamps  consequently 
attracted  general  interest  throughout  Europe,  philately  began 
to  attain  the  stature  of  a  serious  historical  study.  In  the 
decade  following  the  first  appearance  of  Federal  stamps  In 
England,  when  postage  stamps  appeared  in  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  and  most  European  countries,  collections  were  soon 
begun  in  every  civilized  community  throughout  the  world. 
The  growing  development  in  means  of  mail  transmission  gave 
rise  to  new  stamp  issues,  and  today  philately  enjoys  an  enor- 
mous international  popularity,  and  its  devotees  spend  annu- 
ally  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  dollars  in  adding  to  their 

I  collections. 

'  The  Importance  of  stamp  collecting  from  an  educational 
and  hobby  standpoint,  and  as  a  source  of  profitable  revenue 
to  the  Government,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
central  sales  office  in  the  Post  Office  Department  known  as 
the  Philatelic  Agency,  where  special  service  is  made  available 
to  collectors. 
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Hundreds  of  applications  are 
f  .iCh  year  for  the  issuance  of  special 
\anou5  events.    Not  all  requests  can 
cases   ihose   interested   then   arrange 
f  vent  ihrftuKh  the  issuance  of  a  speci 


al 


by  the  Department  i 

sllamps  to  commemorate 

b4  granted,  and  in  many 

to  commemorate   the 

cachet,  which  is  gen- 

er.illy  :i  rubber-stamp  impression  apdlied  to  the  left  side  of 

ifflxed  to  letters  dunng 
an  outstandins?  example 
rho  attractiveness  of  such  designs  ai]|d  the  interest  displayed 
in  them. 


the  face  of  letters.    The  many  cachets 
National  Air  Mall  Week  last  May  are 


Kentucky  and  the  Trade  Agreements  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  ]^ARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  IS   (legislative  day{  of  Tuesday,  June  7), 

1938 


STATTMENT  BY  THE  DEPART!  CENT  OP  STATE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 
me  by  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  present  fo 
statement  from  the  Department  of 
and  the  trade -agreements  program: 


uhder  authority  granted 

Insertion  the  following 

relating  to  Kentucky 
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grovn 
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■being 
Sutes 


TTius 


Govemiaent 


directly 


m33>  rom  thjc  traok 
Although   Kentucky   Is   an   inland   SU 
trade  Is  both  direct  and  Indirect 
tlona.  Ita  leaf  tobacco    It*  coal.  Its  tlmbet 
It.s    metal    manufactures,    as    well   as  othef 
markets 

Between  1929  and  1932  the  direct  export 
declined  fmm  •23,800  000  to  $9,600  fWO.  or 
rf  direct  exports  waa  only  a  portion  of 
however,  for  there  was  also  the  loss  of  ml 
tic  sales  due  to  the  reduced  purchasing 
the  coviniry  where  export  crops  are 
manufactured      In  short,  a  decline  In 
reflect*^  In  the  falling  off  of  the  domestic 
rials,   foodstuS-s,   and   manufactures  of 
The  Identity  of  Interest  by  States  in  fo 
niteiy  measured,  Kentucky  In  its  well 
an  economic   island   from   the  other 
agreements  which  benefit  the  country  as 
must    eventually    benefit    Kentucky 
program    by  means  of  which  the 
store    and    expand    foreign    markets    for 
viUl  importance  to  Kentucky  both 

The  trade-agreements  program  was 
means  of  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act 
necessary  by  the  drastic  shrinkage  of  ou  • 
depression    years      Between    1929    and 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed,  our 
»5J4 1000,000    to   only   •  1.87 5. 000 ,000 
had    fallen   off   proportionately    more 
trade  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Apvements  hare  been  entered  Into 
Caxkada,  our  second  largest  ciistomer;   7 
glum.   Czechoslovakia.   Finland.   Prance. 
and  Swltierland:  2  South  American  coun 
and  7  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
Ouatemala.  Haiti.   Honduraa.   Nicaragua 
17  ccunUies  accounted  for  39J  percent 
1937 

Negotiations  for  a  trade   agreement 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  normally  our 
the  principal  foreign  markets  for  our 
products     When  this  agreement  and 
or  In  the  course  of  ne^tiatlon  with  othe^ 
eluded,  the  tbare  of  our  total  foreign 
tnaa  with  whk^b  agreements  have  been 
baals  of  1937  fLgures.  to  58  9  percent 


PaOCEAM 

Its   Interest   in   foreign 

According  to  shippers'  declara- 

and  wood  manufactures, 

products,   enter  foreign 


export 


'  In  view  of  the  difficult  fi.nanclal  situation 
public  of  Nicaragua,   the  Governments 
Hlcaragua  agreed  that  various  provisloits 
between  the  two  countries  would  cease 
1BS8.     The   principal   reason   for   this 
Nicaragua  to  increase  the  conversion 
gold    cordoba    for    customs    collection 
Nlcaraguan  imports  from  all  countries. 


s  attributed  to  Kentucky 
by  60  percent.     This  loss 
whole  loss  to  the  State, 
lions  of  dollars  In  domes- 
^wer  In  other  sectiomi  of 
or  export  products  are 
trade  is  also  quickly 
iemand  for  the  raw  mate- 
e  rery   part  of   the   country. 
Ign  trade  cannot  be  defl- 
cannot  be  separated  .iS 
of   the   Union      Trade 
a  whole,  or  any  part  of  it, 
the    trade-agreements 
Is  endeavoring  to  re- 
American    products    is    of 
and  indirectly, 
on  June  12.  1934.  by 
of  1930,  having  been  made 
foreign  trade  during  the 
the    year    before    the 
t^tal  exports  declined  from 
disturbing,    our    trade 
had   the    International 


lnil  lated 
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Msre 
thin 


wtth  17  countries,  including 

European  countries-  Bel- 

the   Netherlands.   Sweden. 

^ies — Brazil  and  Colombia: 

cquntrles — Costa  Rica.  Cuba. 

and   El   Salvador.     These 

of  our  total  foreign  trade  in 

4re   at   present   in   progress 

best  ctistomer  and  one  of 

friilts  and  other  agricultural 

thofce  at  present  contemplated 

countries  have  been  con- 

tilade  conducted  with  coun- 

made  will  amount,  on  the 


confronting  the  Re- 

of   the  United   States   and 

of   the  trade   agreement 

be  In  force  on  March  10, 

niodlOcatlon   was   to   enable 

between  the  paper  and 

purposes    with    respect    to 


lo 


rite 


The  results  already  achieved  have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 

of  the  trade-agrt'cm-nts  progran^  as  ar,  :nstrum^-nt  for  re:=itor:r.g  to 
AmiTlcaii  fam:iers  and  n-.ani!fnr*iirf>rs  necessary  ou'lets  abroad  for 
th*>lr  surplus  production  Purthennore.  the  agreements  have  con- 
tribuv-cl  '.'')  an  ln:prcvemcnt  of  our  relations  wl*h  other  r.atioiis, 
thrre  btin^  no  greater  force  In  the  world  today  for  the  advancement 
c:  ~tab!e  prc-penty  and  peace  than  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program. 

I.VCr.E.\SE   IX   T^'E    UNnXD    ST\TFS    FO'XK'.r.V    TT.*:  F    KLirED    BY    THE    TR.\DE- 

ACREEMENTS     PKlil.RAM 

Dur:r2  19.^5  -^v:r  e.xport.s  exceeded  those  of  1934.  the  year  In  which 
th*"  Trade  Agr-ements  Act  was  passed,  by  $150,000,000.  during  1&.36 
th*-v  iiirreaxd  bv  .5173.000.000  over  1935;  and  during  1937  they 
mcreasea  bv  *:'i89 ,000.000  over  1936  Only  a  part  of  this  lncrca.si'.  uf 
courst  may  be  ascribed  to  the  'rade  agreements,  ard  wnh  so  many 
variables  in  the  econcmlc  situation  here  and  abroad  affecting  the 
movement  of  trade.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  how  e^rcat  that 
part  IS  An  Indication  of  the  effect  of  the  agreements  may  how- 
ever, be  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  manner  In  which  trade  has 
developed  WTth  the  countries  with  which  ag-n't-nu-nts  have  b^^en 
made  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world  For  mstanrp.  our  exports  to 
th'-  14  countries  with  which  agreem^-'nts  were  in  force  for  al!  or  a 
part  of  1936  were  14  perceui  greater  during  1936  than  dunng  1935 
This  Increase  compares  with  a  corrp.«;ponding  increase  of  4  percent  in 
our  export.':  to  other  countries  In  1937  with  16  agreements  in 
effect  during  :i!!  or  part  of  the  year,  ex-ports  ^o  these  countries  were 
60  percent  greater  than  in  19,35.  as  contriisted  with  an  increase  of 
39  percent  in  exports  tu  all  other  countries 

It  Is  signiQcant,  moreover,  not  only  that  our  exports  have  gained 
relatively  more  to  the  agTf^raent  countries  as  a  group  than  to  'he 
nonagreement  countries,  but  also  that  imports  of  American  prod- 
uc-6  into  the  agreement  countries  have  i^enerally  increased  more 
than  have  'he  imports  of  the  produces  of  oth' r  countries  In  other 
words,  the  relative  position  of  the  United  Slates  in  these  markets 
has  Improved 

The  United  States  mcrea.sed  its  total  imports  by  S375.000.000  in 
1936  over  1935  and  by  $661,000,000  in  1937  over  1936  Dtirin^-  1936 
imports  from  the  14  trade -.ncreement  countries  increased  by  22 
percent  over  1935  while  imports  from  nonatrreement  countries 
rose  by  only  16  percent  On  account  cf  several  special  influences, 
this  trend  was  not  conuinued  ;u  1937,  during  which  year  imports 
from  the  16  agreement  cr)iintrles  increased  by  18  percent  over  1936, 
while  those  from  nonaareement  countries  inrrea.«ed  by  34  percent 
One  of  the  chief  factors  :n  causing  the  greater  relative  Increase  in 
imports;  froni  neinagreement  countries  was  the  neoessity,  because 
CI  fcharp  expansu  n  m  the  activity  of  American  ir.ausines  between 
the  middle  of  1936  and  the  fall  of  1937,  of  im.portint;  a'  high  prices 
larce  quantities  of  such  raw  materials  as  rubber  and  im,  which 
are  obtainable  ciuefly  from  coun'ries  wiin  wtnch  no  agreements 
iiave  as  yet  been  negotiated 

EXPORT    PRODUCTS    OF    KEKTt'OKT    BENEFITED    BY    THF    TRADE- AGREEM  ENTS 

PKOCRAM 

It  IS  n'  '  possible  from,  available  .statistics  •  to  allocate  precisely 
Kentucky  s  participation  In  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  foreieti  trade  of  the  United  States.  However,  the  United  States 
has  substantially  increased  its  exports  of  many  commrxUties  which 
Kentucky  produces  Examination  of  the  movement  of  lhe.se  com- 
modities aiid  of  the  concessions  obtained  on  them  in  the  trade 
agreements  concluded  thus  far  gives  an  indication  of  the  benefits 
of  the  uade-agreements  program  to  Kentucky. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco  exported  from  Kentucky  In  1929  and  1932  accounted 
for  almost  half  cf  the  value  of  all  the  exports  from  the  State. 
Kentucky  Is  the  .-econd  tobacco-growing  State  in  the  Union,  .^nd 
all  six  of  the  types  it  grows  enter  into  export  It  is  the  third 
State    in    the    production    of    cigarettes    and    othf-r    tobacco    manu- 

I    factures, 

j  The  importance  of  foreign  markets  for  Ameru  an  tobacco  is  evi- 
dent when  It  IS  reali/ed  that  of  the  domestic  prdducthm  of  unman- 
ufactured tobacco  41  perrer.t,  valued  a'  $146  lOOiX'O  was  PTported 
in  1929  By  1932  these  exports  had  decreased  m  value  to  $65,900,000. 
but  by  1937  when  16  trade  attreement.^  were  m  elfect.  they  had 
recovered  to  •134.500  00(3  Evei:  though  only  atxmt  one-tenth  of 
the  manufactures  of  t-t>bacrt;,  ar'^  '^xprrted  'h'^-e  were  valued  at 
$20,000,000  in  1929    at  $7,00<:' 000  m   1932,  and    i'  ^13,000.000  in  1937. 

I  In  many  foreign  countries  the  impi;rtation  of  tobacco  is  a  state 
monopoly  and  the  taxation  of  tob,u-ci,>  import.-  is  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  E^.  ery  effort  is  liemg  made  m  connection  with 
trade-agreement  negotiation.^  to  ^cde  down  toreism  restrictions  to 
the  importation  of  American  tobacco  and  to  enlarge  the  opportuni- 
ties for  marketing  abroad  In  nine  of  the  17  agreement.'^  now  con- 
cluded conce&sions  have  been  obtained  that  are  of  direct  benefit  to 
American  tobacco  growers  and  mar.'ifactt'.rers. 

Cuba  granted  a  20-percent  reduction  m  'he  import  dutv  and  a 
20-peTcent  preference  to  the  United  States  on  leaf  or  stem  tobacco. 
In  1937  the  exports  of  our  tobacc  to  Cuba  amounted  to  446.u<X) 
pounds,  valued  at  $3.52  (XW.  compared  with  9  000  pounds,  valued  at 
52.000.  in  1936.  and  with  none  m  1933  Cuba  al;;o  reduced  the  rates 
of  duty  and  granted  a  preference  of  20  {>erceiit  on  tobacco  in  pow- 


•  Tabulation  cf  shippers'  declaration  of  State  of  oriein  of  exported 
merchandise  has  been  discontinued  since  1932  in  tlie  interests  of 
econoxnv 
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ders  or  snuff,  or  manufactured  In  other  ways,  on  chewing  tobacco. 
on  smoking  tobacco  manufactured  In  any  form,  on  cigars  of  any 
kind,  and  on  cigarettes.  _.  j    *_ 

Haiti  guaranteed  to  increase  neither  the  existing  import  duty  nor    | 
the  internal  taxes  on  cigarettes  dtiring  the  Ufe  of  the  agreement.    ; 
In  1934   the  year  before  the  agreement,  Haltrs  Imports  of  American   i 
clRarettes  were  valued  at  $26,400.     They  have  Increased  each  year 
since,    being    valued    at   $61,900    in    1937.     Belgium   bound    against 
increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  unstemmed  leaf  tobacco  and  on  cigar- 
ettes     The  United  States  has  held  its  share  of  the  declining  Bel- 
Elan  market  for  unstemmed  tobacco.     However.  Belgian  Imports  of 
American  cigarettes  Increased  from  $67,000  in  1934  to  $132,000  in 
1937   and  our  share  of  that  market  Increased  from  46  to  62  percent. 
Guatemala  bound  the  existing  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  and  Colombia 
eranted  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the  Import  duties  on  leaf  tobacco 
and   on  cigarettes.     The   Netherlands   bound   against   increase   the 
present  duty  on  seed  leaf.  Maryland.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia types,  and  Increased  their  imports  of  these  types  by  47  percent 
in  quantity  and  37  percent  in  value  in  1937.  as  compared  with  1935. 
Prance  guaranteed  the  minimum  amount  of  American  leaf  to- 
bacco to  be  purchased  by  the  French  Tobacco  Monopoly,  and   In 
1937  the  United   States   exported   to  Prance   22.600,000   pounds   of 
leaf   tobacco,    valued   at   $3,391,000.     This   represented   not   only    a 
check   in   the  declining  trend  of   French  purchases  durmg   recent 
vears  but  was  an  actual  increase  of  more  than  10  percent  over  the 
1935   purchases.     The   Czechoslovak   Tobacco   Monopoly   agreed   to 
endeavor  to  increase  Its  purchase  of  United  States  tobacco,  espe- 
cially of  the  cigarette  grades. 

OTHER  AGRICtTLTtTHAi  PRODttCTS 

Next  to  tobacco,  corn  is  the  most  Important  crop  of  Kentucky. 
This  crop  is  exported  from  the  United  States  principally  in  the 
form  of  meat  and  meat  products,  especially  pork  products  Ken- 
tucky al.so  raises  considerable  livestock.  Important  concessions  on 
lard  salt  pork,  bacon,  ham,  and  other  pork  products  have  been 
obtained  in  15  of  the  17  trade  agreements  so  far  concluded. 

Despite  the  domestic  shortage  in  this  country  and  the  resulting 
hieh  prices  due  principally  to  the  droughts  of.  1934  and  1936.  both 
Ctiba  and  Canada  have  increased  their  purchases  of  pork  ar^d  pork 
DTOducts  since  the  agreements  with  these  two  countries  have  been 
in  effect  In  1937  Canada's  Imports  of  these  products  were  valued 
at  $340,600.  compared  with  $57,700  in  1935.  Cuba's  Imports  of 
pork   products  Increased   from  $1,008,400   in    1933    to  $4,255,000   in 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  industries  of  Kentucky  depend  upon  the 
domestic  market  for  their  outlets,  but  it  is  probable  that  canned 
beans  tomatoes,  and  pickles,  as  well  as  canned  fruits  and  pre- 
<=erves  from  Kentucky  enter  foreign  trade.  Therefore,  it  is  of 
interest  to  the  growers  of  the  State  that  In  each  of  the  17  trade 
agreements  concessions  have  been  obtained  on  American  fresh, 
canned  and  dried  fruits:  and  in  16  of  the  agreements  concessions 
have  been  obtained  on  American  vegetables.  In  1937.  total  Amer- 
ican exports  of  fruits  and  nuts  were  valued  at  $82,200,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $1  600,000  over  1936  and  of  $4,900,000  over  1932.  Exports 
of  vegetables  and  preparations,  valued  at  $14,000,000  In  1937.  had 
Increased  by  $1,700,000  over  1936  and  were  almost  double  the  value 

of  exports  in  1932.  ,      .^     ..   -  ^ 

Kentucky  produces  a  considerable  amount  of  wheat  flour,  and 
this  Industry  should  be  interested  In  the  fact  that  in  eight  agree- 
ments concessions  were  obtained  on  American  flour.  In  six  agree- 
ments concessions  were  granted  on  American  wheat. 

Nine  countries  by  reason  of  trade  agreements  have  lowered  their 
duties  or  granted  other  concessions  on  condensed  milk  and  other 
prepared-milk  products. 

LUMBER    AND    WOOD    PRODUCTS 

The  various  branches  of  the  lumber-manufacturing  industry  -- 
Kentucky  employed  9.000  persons  in  1935,  when  the  indust."  .* 
products  were  valued  at  almost  $29,000,000.  Among  the  Importan. 
exports  credited  to  Kentucky  in  1929  were  boards,  planks,  arid 
scantlings  valued  at  $1,300,000.  but  by  1932  they  had  fallen  by  7;. 
percent  to  $357,000.  The  State  also  manufactures  planlng-mlll 
products,  such  as  doors,  windows,  flooring,  and  sash,  plywoods  ai.d 
veneers  boxes,  turned  wood,  cooperage,  and  furniture.  Kentucky 
is  m  fact  the  most  Important  State  in  the  production  of  cooperage. 
Therefore  the  concessions  that  have  been  obtained  from  foreign 
countries   on   wood   products   in   11   of   the   17   agreements   are   of 

benefit  to  Kentucky.  _  ^      ^        ^    *v,  »^.^„ 

For  boards,  planks,  and  scantlings.  Cuba  bound  the  existing 
duty  on  softwood:  Belgium  reduced  by  15  percent  the  duty  on 
softwood  and  bound  the  present  duty  on  hardwood;  Switzerland 
increased  the  quota  and  bound  the  duty  on  certain  softwood; 
Honduras  and  Colombia  each  bound  the  existing  duties  on  both 
hard  and  softwood;  France  increased  the  quota  for  both  types; 
Costa  Rica  reduced  its  duties  by  50  and  65  percent  on  both  types. 
Canada  bound  hardwood  and  softwood  on  the  free  list,  unless 
Dlaned  or  dressed.  Jointed,  tongued,  or  grooved,  in  which  case  the 
duty  was  reduced  by  20  percent.  In  1937  Canada's  imports  of 
American  lumber  of  gum.  oak.  ^'^Inut-a^d  poplar  totaled 
36,600,000  feet  valued  at  $1,900,000,  compared  with  27,200,000  feet 
valued  at  $1,200,000  in  1932.  *,„k^. 

In  the  Cuban  agreement,  the  Cuban  duty  on  gumwood  timber 
was  cut  by  60  percent,  and  the  duties  were  bound  against  increase 
on  box  shocks,  cooperage  assembled,  plywoods,  doors,  plain  wood 
furniture,  and  tool  handles  of  wood.    Cuban  Imports  of  American 


"wood  planed  or  dovetailed,"  Increased  from  13.000  In  1933  to 
$63,000  in  1936.  During  this  same  period  the  imports  of  box 
Bhooks  increased  from  $5,000  to  $19,000,  and  Imports  of  plain 
wood  furniture  from  $1,000  to  $7,000.  Belgium  bound  against  in- 
crease its  duties  on  carpentry  work,  other  than  wheel  hubs,  spokes, 
and  rims  Through  the  extension  of  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  imports  from  the  United  States,  the  French  duties 
on  certain  types  of  cooperage,  box  shocks,  veneers  and  P'i^ooa- 
doors,  flooring,  chairs,  seats,  and  implement  handles  were  reduced. 
Sweden  bound  its  duty  on  American  wooden  tools  and  tool  handles 
and  increased  it*  imports  of  these  from  $73,000  in  1934  to  »104;02r 
m  1937  Colombia  reduced  Its  duties  on  veneers  and  plywood. 
In  the  agreement  with  Canada  there  were  obtained  reductions  in 
duty  ranging  from  10  to  20  percent  and  bindings  on  the  free  list 
of  a  great  msmy  items  of  manufactured  wood. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANTITACTrrRES 

The  declared  exports  of  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  from  Ken- 
tucky amounted  to  $2,356,000  in  1929  but  decreased  to  $504,000  In 
1932  and  these  exports  were  largely  plates,  sheets,  skelp.  and  strips. 
Canada,  which  has  long  been  our  most  Important  market  lor 
steel -mill  products,  reduced  its  duties  by  from  8  percent  to  25  per- 
cent on  plates  and  sheets,  and  in  1937  its  imports  of  these  goods 
from  the  United  States  were  95  percent  greater  than  In  1935.  the 
year  prior  to  the  agreement.  Cuba  reduced  Its  duties  on  plates  and 
sheets  by  varying  amounts  and  increased  Its  imports  in  1936  by 
366  percent  over  1933,  the  preagreement  year.  Colombia  and  Prance 
also  reduced  their  duties  on  these  products. 

OTHER  MANUFACTURIS 

In  1929  Kentucky  exported  machinery  and  parts  valued  at  over 
$1  500.000— principally  agricultural  machinery— and  in  1937  these 
manufactures  probably  shared  in  the  increased  exports  of  all  types 
of  machinery.  While  It  is  not  possible  to  segregate  the  influence 
of  the  trade  agreements  in  Improving  the  foreign  markets,  for  these 
products  It  may  be  noted  that  11  countries  granted  concessions  In 
trade  agreements  covering  many  types  of  American  machines. 

Kentucky  is  an  important  exporter  of  lead  manufactures,  and 
concessions  were  obtained  on  tnese  products  in  the  agreements  with 
Cuba,  Canada,  and  Prance. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  employs  about  10  percent  ol 
the  wage  earners  in  Kentucky,  and  therefore  it  is  of  Interest  to 
Kentucky  that  10  countries  granted  concessions  on  cotton  textiles 
and  manufactures.  ^^^ 

During  the  past  5  years  many  new  industries  have  been  intro- 
duced Into  Kentucky  and  others  have  been  expanded.  Even  though 
these  may  not  yet  have  reached  the  stage  where  they  are  produc- 
'  ing  for  export  they  are  benefited  by  the  increased  exports  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  the  resulting  Increased  purchasing 
power  in  those  sections. 

THE    tTNTTED    STATES    NEED    FOR    IMPORTS 

Imports  of  many  raw  materials  and  semimanufactured  commodl- 

-    ties  are  required  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  moving   and   to 

i    provide  employment.     The  census  of  manufactures  indicates  that 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  wage  earners  in  the  manufacturing  In- 

i    dustries  are  engaged  In  working  Imported  materials  into  finished 

forms     These  workers  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  choco- 

^    late  and  cocoa  products,  flavoring  extracts.  sUk  goods,  rubber  goo<^ 

of  all  kinds,  tin  cans  and  tinware,  cordage  and  twine,  paper  and 

allied  products,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  brushes,  carpets,  rugs^ 

mattresses,  drugs,  medicines,  perfumes,  cosmetics,  soap.  Jewelry  and 

lapidary  work,  and  In  the  refining  of  sugar.     Other  thousands  are 

eneaeed  In  food  and  drug  preparation  and  In  their  wholesale  and 

retail  distribution.    All  of  these  must  reply  upon  Imported  products 

to  carry  on  their  dally  work. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  ntunerous  concesslrns  received  for  our 
exports  we  of  necessity  have  had  to  grant  concessions  to  other 
countries  on  those  goods  which  are  their  specialties  and  which  It  Is 
to  our  advantage  as  consumers  to  Import.  Such  concessions  have 
been  granted  only  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  believed  certain 
that  no  established  American  Industry  woiUd  suffer  and  that  our 
country  would  be  benefited  by  the  concessions  which  we  were 
thereby  enabled  to  obtain  in  return.  It  should  also  not  be  over- 
looked that  when  producers  in  foreign  cotmtrles  can  sell  their  mer- 
chandise in  the  United  States,  they  are  then  able  to  purchase  the 
products  which  Kentucky  and  other  States  of  the  United  State* 
have  to  offer. 

KENTUCKY    EENEFTTS   AS  THE  UNITED   STATES   BENEFTTS 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  every  duty  reduction,  quota 
increase  or  dutv  binding  that  has  been  obtained  to  assist  the 
producers  and  manufacturers  of  Kentucky  to  find  foreign  markets 
for  their  surplus  products,  but.  as  shown  above,  the  export  of  many 
of  Kentucky's  producU  has  been,  and  is  being,  aided  by  the  trade 
agreements  Moreover,  since  Kentucky's  well-being  is  principally 
dependent  upon  the  domestic  demand  lor  Its  goods,  the  State  is 
benefited  by  Improved  opportunities  created  for  the  export  of  the 
products  of  other  States.  When  larger  quantities  of  American 
merchandise,  such  as  grains,  fruits,  canned  fish,  lard,  pork,  textiles. 
and  automobiles,  are  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  sections  of  the  United  States  where  these  goods  are 
produced  is  increased  and  there  Is  an  Increased  demand  for  Ken- 
tucky's tobacco,  coal,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  other 
products.  In  fact,  any  concession  from  a  foreign  country  taa» 
helps  farmers  or  manufacturers  anywhere  In  the  United  States  to 
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•ihip  thetT  Pirrphis  production   to  forrign 
of  economic   transactions  throughout  this 
of  whirh  is  to  lncrt>».v  purrhaslng  power 
aented  by  tl\e  orlplnAl  transacllon. 

Throuifh   th.-  iciuie-m«Tfen\er\ta  pro^rim 
thf  sal?  "Tf  ^UT  product*   in   faretgn  coun 
rTmove<)   tnd   equaJiiy  of  treatment  Is  t>e<nn 
dincrlminat  ors      In    this    way    the    p 
prrxJucer*  and  pxporters  to  recover  and  e   _ 
■nd  La  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the 


markets  creates  a   chain 

country    the  total  effect 

lieyond  the  volume  repre- 


coun  :r1cs 


prosriam 


zpind 


No  Taxation  of  City  and  State 
Specific  Congressional 


mployees  Without 
Authority 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 


RKMARKS 


NGELL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  D 

OF  aCCRlGAN 

TN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\ 


Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 


ES 
T\xiesday.  June  14) 


deinite 


Mr  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cision  affecting  Port  of  N.^w  York  emp 
reversal  of   previous  decisions  or  no 
nffpct  senotisly  and  vitally  municlpajl 
employed  In  wtiat   the  Court  terms 
mental  functions." 

A  stay  of  the  mandate  has  been 
Roberts  until  October,  when  the 
upon  certfiln  questions  at  Issue  which 
Coun  sine  e  the  recent  decision  was 

Meantime,  however.  I  have  introdi^ced 
which,  wliile  Jt  was  Introduced  too 
adoption,  served   the  purpose   of 
Treasury  Departt.^ent  and   upon  th< 
temal  Re^/enue  to  refrain  from  any 
lect  any  tax  based  upon  the  Suprem^ 
such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  have 
sipecif^c  law  auiborizing  the  collection 
specified  period.     I  am  oppooed  to 
taxes  upon  city  and  State  employees 
Court  made  a  belated  decision.    It 
In  fact,  it  might  be  ruinous  to  thousands 
tliToughout  the  length  and  breadth 
I  do  not  want  to  permit  the  imposltio^ 
reversal  c*f  the  Supreme  Court's 
permit  the  collection  of  taxes 
cumstances  over  a  period  of  years, 
to  do  so  withotit  destroying  the  life 
best  citizens. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  stay 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue.    Moreover 
ol  the  problem  sqxiarely  in  the  lap  oi 
longs. 

I  shaD  make  my  decision  as  to  wh4t 
thing  to  do  when  the  matter  is 
Means  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 

When  tlie  sixteenth  amendment 
ratified  by  the  people  Its  origin 
"incomes  from  whatever  source  derived 
tax  levied  by  the  Congress.    I  cite 
for  the  Ricora: 


redent  Supreme  Court  de- 

oyees,  whether  a  direct 

,,  is  one  which  might 

and  State  employees 

"nonessential   govern- 


to 


pun>»se 


tte 


TTje  CorgresB  shall  have  power  to  lay 
ooanes.  from  whatever  ■ource  derived. 
the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to 


adversely 


mary 


Co(irt 


Tbe  OMjrt.   however,   ruled 
against  the  amendment,  and  for 
mained  dormant,  imtouchable.    The 
dfccision  applicable  to  what  the 
gtyvemmf  ntal  functlonss"  as  set  fortli 
of  New  York  Authority,  has  brought 
fear  ftmortg  hundreds  of  thousands 
ptoyeea  ^rbo  are  fearful  that  the 
Revenue,  armed  and  supported  by 
may  rule  as  to  what  employees  art 


exces-slve  reRtrlcticns  on 

are  being  (gradually 

sulJsUtuted  for  trade 

Is    aiding    American 

their  foreign  markets 

United  States. 
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granted  by  Mr.  Justice 
Court  will  pass 
ip'ere  brought  before  the 
rendered. 

a  bUl.  H.  R.  10841. 
ate  in  the  session  for 
notice   upon   the 
Commissioner  of   In- 
a|ttempt  to  levy  and  col- 
Court's  decision  until 
opportunity  to  enact 
of  taxes  for  a  certain 
he  imposition  of  back 
now  that  the  Supreme 
^ould  be  grossly  unfair. 
ol  these  employees 
of  the  land.     Certainly 
of  taxes  based  upon  a 
in  the  matter  and 
under  the  cir- 
It  would  be  impossible 
savings  of  some  of  our 


es.sentia!,  and  may  procred  und^r  existing  law  to  impose  and 
collect  income  taxe=  frnm  rhe.-.p  employees  for  many  years 
back,  including  intere.st  and  penalties.  Now  that  a  definite 
decision  has  bf-en  made  and  the  atmosphere  cleared,  let  Con- 
gress perform  Its  function.  This  deci.sion  is  too  important 
and  vital  to  be  passed  over  without  review  and  action  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

I  shall  never  con.'=ent  to  fhe  impofition  and  collection  of 
one  cent  of  back  taxe.=;  under  the  law.  I  will  fight  any  attempt 
at  penalizing  those  subject  to  the  tax  under  the  Court's  deci- 
sion. I  will  insist  that  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  define 
"essential  governmental  functions."  Meantime  I  am  insistent 
that  no  action  on  ihe  part  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  be  taken  without  further  and  specific  authorization 
in  law  by  Congress. 

The  introduction  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  10841.  which  I  insert 
herewith  for  the  Record,  followed  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  socn  as  the  legislative  counsel  were  able  to 
draft  the  measure  based  upon  the  study  of  the  Court's 
decision  : 

A  bill  to  exempt  from  Income  ta.x  undfr  prior  rover uf^  .arts  compen- 
s.i'iwn  received  by  certain  offlcf-rs  and  employo^s 
Be  If  <'ru2c''^d  '-tr  That  dpftrle!icie?«  In  mcnme  ■.i.x  i  uid  interest, 
penalties,  and  addi-.ional  ami>int.s)  to  the  extent  attributable  to 
compenfation  for  personal  serv\cr<  as  an  ofScer  or  employee  of  a 
State,  or  any  pohtlcal  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  at'^ncy  or  Instru- 
mcntalitv  of  one  or  more  States,  shall  not  be  a^st'ssed.  and  no 
proceeding  ;n  court  for  the  coil.'Ction  thereof  shall  be  begun  i unless 
pursuant  to  an  a.s.sessment  made  prior  to  May  2.3.  1938)  for  any 
ta-iable  year  governed  by  the  R-vt  nue  Act  of  1936  or  of  any  prior 
revenue  act. 


aeci  sion 
accui  nulated 


tie 


cons;  dered 
n  ember. 


hand  of  the  Commis- 

it  places  the  solution 

Congress,  where  it  be- 

is  the  fair  and  honest 
by  the  Ways  and 


the  Constitution  was 

and  intent  was  that 

"  shall  be  subject  to  a 

sixteenth  amendment 


and  collect  taxes  on  In- 

wlthout  apportionment  among 

iJQy  census  or  enumeration. 


In   fact,   directly 
years  the  question  re- 
recent  Supreme  Court 
terms  "nonessential 
in  the  case  of  the  Port 
ibout  consternation  and 
of  State  and  city  em.- 
OdnunisBioner  of  Internal 


t^e 


decision  of  the  Court, 
or  are  not  considered 


Current  Trends  in  Foreign  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  RARKLEY 

e>l-    KENTVcKY 

IN  THE  SP:\ATK  hf  THK  T'MTKr'  .^TATES 

Wednesday  June  15    Iccnslativr  day  of  Tuesday  June  7).  1938 

Mr.  B.-^RKLEY.  Mr  President,  the  folliiWins  figures  show 
total  imports  and  experts  of  the  United  State.^  tor  the  first 
5  months  of  1938  as  com.pamd  with  a  similar  period  of  1937: 


Exports. 

In'.t»"Tts 


1«37  (flnit  5 
months) 


$1,271,000,000 
1. 397, 000.  000 


1838  (first  5 
mouths) 


Increase 
(-♦-J  or  da- 
crease  (— ) 


$1.  3ft9.  000.  000 
81.5,  000.  0<X) 


PerctiU 


+7 
-42 


It  is  seen  that  while  the  export.^:  were  7  percent  above  the 
1937  level,  imports  wer«^  not  much  nicr'^  than  half  of  what 
they  were  during  the  same  period  of  la.-t  year.  For  those 
who  have  been  complainins;  about  imports,  these  figures 
should  be  quite  satisfactory  Of  course,  our  exports,  which 
already  show  a  declining  tendency,  will  not  be  maintained 
if  impDrts  continue  to  decline,  although  they  exceeded  im- 
ports by  $544,000,000  for  Ih^'  first  5  month.^  of  1938 

Since  opponf^nts  of  th>-">  trade-agreements  proeram  are  at- 
tempting tci  make  a  campaign  issue  out  of  the  abnormal  in- 
crease of  agricultural  imports  m  1937  ovtr  1932  their  atten- 
tion is  called  to  more  up-to-date  figur^\s  of  foreign  trade  in 
agricultural  products  Thi  foiicwinjT  table  <hows  the  imports 
and  e.'cports  of  agnculturai  products  for  thu'  fir.st  5  months 
of  1937  and  1938; 


1 

NS7  (first  5 
moaths) 

1938  (first  5 
muDlhs) 

'  ^  .  , ,r  .leu 
t^Tvufje  (  — ) 

Eiport-s    

ImpofUs  ' 

|381.UK».(I00 

74a.onn,uoo 

I3»3.  fvio.  nno 
4W,uOf>,000 

Percent 
+22.5 
-46 

!'•■  Ii:  les  n.ii^et.  silk,  wiflee.  banana.s.  tea,  and  other  products  which    ir*"  not 
;  r    luv.!  in  the  tnited  States  and  imported  free  of  duty. 
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The  above  figiu-es  indicate  that  we  have  again  assumed  a 
more  normal  position  in  the  exportation  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  agricultural  products,  some  of  which  were  imported  in 
abnormal  quantities  during  1937. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  increase  in  agricultural  exports 
for  the  periods  compared  was  more  than  three  times — 22.5  to 
7  percent— the  gain  for  total  exports.  It  is  seen  also  that 
the  decrease  in  agricultural  imports  of  46  percent  was  greater 
than  for  the  decrease  in  imports  of  all  products.  This  re- 
versed situation  in  our  agricultural  imports  and  exports 
merely  means  that  the  crops  of  1937,  when  we  were  importing 
certain  agricultural  products  to  make  up  for  drought  defi- 
ciencies, were  at  a  more  normal  level. 


The  Electrical  District 


By  combining  public  or  city  electric  plants  with  farm  cooperative 
companies,  and  thereby  increasing  the  volume  of  electricity  gen- 
erated and  the  greater  number  served,  is  reducing  the  charges  for 
electric  service  to  less  than  one-half  for  both  city  and  farm 
consumers  ^       ^^     i  # 

It  1=;  a  well -recognized  and  accepted  principle  under  the  law  of 
economic  cost  that  the  cost  of  a  service  or  the  cost  of  any  product 
Is  determined  by  the  scale  of  operation  or  the  volume  or  amount  of 
production  under  which  the  service  or  product  is  provided. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FINLY  H.  GRAY 

OV   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 
Mr  GRAY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  former  term 
in  Congress,  in  1913,  in  making  the  fight  here  with  Daxid  J. 
Lewis,  then,  as  now,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Maryland, 
for  the  parcel  post  and  against  the  express  companies  and 
the  stampeded  merchants  of  my  district,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Postal  Service  in  serving 
both  cities  and  the  surrounding  country. 

THE    PARCEL    POST    AN    OBJECT    LESSON 

The  Parcel  Post  Service  carried  on  by  the  post  office  was 
to  serve  not  only  the  towns  and  cities,  but  parcels  were  to  be 
carried  by  the  rural  carriers  to  the  rural  patrons  of  the  post 
office  at  the  same  low  cost  as  to  the  city  patrons.  Both  were 
served  under  one  and  the  same  system  and  equally  efficient 
service  was  rendered  to  all. 

MERCHANTS    MISLED   BY    EXPRESS   COMPANIES 

The  merchants  at  the  time  were  misled  by  the  express 
companies  to  oppose  the  parcel-post  bill  and  which  shows 
how  men  of  good  intentions  are  often  made  to  serve  the 
cause  of  others.  In  talking  over  this  contest  with  Hon. 
David  J.  Lewis,  now  again  in  Congress,  whom  I  met  on  my 
return  in  1933.  I  recounted  to  him  the  incident  of  the  mer- 
chant's protest  and  how  that  in  6  months  after  the  bill  was 
passed  the  merchants  themselves  were  using  the  parcel  post 
more  than  the  people  of  both  town  and  the  rural  consumers. 

rOLLOWlNG    THE    EXAMPLE    OF   THE    POST-OFTICE    SYSTEM 

At  that  time  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  were  being  pro- 
vided with  the  use  of  electricity,  but  the  lines  stopped  at  the 
city  limits  and  the  farmers  were  being  denied  or  left  without 
the  service.  Why  could  not  the  electric  lines  be  extended  out 
into  the  country,  the  same  as  the  parcel  post,  and  electricity 
carried  to  the  rural  people  under  the  same  system? 

WAS   RETIRED  FROM   CONGRESS   BEFORE  SERVICE  COtJLD   BE  CONSIDERED 

While  I  was  dreaming,  thinking,  and  planning  how  the 
same  system  of  service  to  both  city  and  country  could  be 
applied  to  the  electric  service  and  the  farmers  and  rural 
home  owners  given  the  benefit  of  electricity,  the  same  as  they 
were  given  the  parcel  post,  I  was  Involuntarily  retired  from 
Congress  and  my  sphere  of  public  influence  was  ended. 

TALKED    IN    VAIN    AS    A    PRIVATE    CITIZEN 

I  talked  in  vain  as  a  private  citizen,  seeking  to  Interest 
private  companies  and  city  plants  in  the  electrical  district  for 


economy  and  efficiency,  the  same  as  the  post  office  with  the 
parcel  post.  And  none  of  my  successors  taking  up  the  pro- 
gram, the  farmers  were  left  without  electric  service  and  the 
people  in  cities  were  left  to  pay  high  electric  charges. 

THE  LONG  AWAITED  OPPORTVNITT   CAME 

I  had  all  but  given  up  the  ghost  in  organizing  such  uni- 
versal electric  system,  serving  both  the  cities  and  the  rural 
population,  when  I  was  returned  to  Congress  in  1933.  And 
then  in  1935  the  long  awaited  for  opportunity  came  with  the 
works  program  for  relief  and  recovery  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  was  proposed  as  one  of  the  means 
to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 

THE    RELIEF    AND    RECOVERY    EMERGENCY    TAKEN    ADVANTAGE    OF 

But  the  first  Rural  Electrification  Administration  created 
to  carry  electricity  to  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  would 
not  provide  for  or  carry  out  my  system,  the  electrical  dis- 
trict, as  I  was  proposing  and  urging  and  it  was  not  until  this 
last  session  of  Congress  that  amendments  were  finally 
adopted  making  it  possible  to  combine  city  plants  and  the 
rural  service,  and  which  is  now  assured  will  remain  in  the  bill. 

RURAL     »XECTRrFICATION     CARRIED     ON     SEPARATELY     CANNOT     BRING     THI 

LOWEST   RATES 

But  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  electric  trail.  One  great 
obstacle  is  yet  to  be  overcome.  Building  lines  will  not  alone 
carry  electricity  to  the  people.  It  is  the  low  rates  within 
reach  of  the  people  to  pay  which  will  measure  the  benefits 
of  electricity  and  without  which  the  lines  will  be  useless. 

First,  all  loss,  waste,  and  extravagimt  expenses  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  service  and  overcome,  and  the  electric 
service  must  be  relieved  of  ail  burdens  for  profit  and  gain. 
Electricity  must  be  provided  to  the  people  at  actual  cost  of 
generation  and  distribution  the  same  as  the  postal  system 
and  other  public  services. 

FOLLOWING   THI   POST   OFFICE    SYSTEM    FOR   LOWER   RATES   TO   BOTH    CTTT 

AND  RURAL  CONSUMERS 

The  principle  of  the  electrical  district  for  the  service  of  all 
consumers  within  a  certain  area,  including  both  city  and  the 
rural  population,  and  all  under  one  system  of  operations,  is 
illustrated  by  the  post-office  system  under  which  the  greatest 
economy  and  efficiency  is  shown,  demonstrated,  and  con- 
si  vely  proven. 

ECONOMY     AND     EFFICIENCY     OF     THE     POST     OFFICE     MADE     POSSIBLE     BT 
SERVING    ALL   PATRONS   TCKIETHER 


By  reason  of  the  public  ownership  and  operations  of  the 
whole  post  office  service  of  the  country,  and  under  the  eco- 
nomic law  of  costs,  the  greater  the  volume  or  production  of 
service,  the  lower  the  cost  of  the  product  or  the  service 
perforrned— the  letter  rates  of  2  cents  and  3  cents  are  made 
possible. 

WHY  THI  LOW  COST  OF  THE  MAIL  8EHVICI 

A  letter  is  dropped  in  a  mail  chute  from  high  up  in  a 
New  York  skyscraper,  taken  out  and  transported  to  the  post 
office,  and  from  there  sent  to  the  train  or  carried  across  the 
country  by  airplane,  then  carried  out  on  the  rural  routes 
and  delivered  in  the  State  of  CaUfomia  at  the  door  or  maU 
box  of  the  patrons. 

The  same  exclusive  ownership  and  operations  which  brings 
down  the  postal  rates  to  cover  only  the  actual  cost  of  the 
service  can  and  will  bring  down  the  electric  charges  to  both 
the  city  farm,  and  rural  consumers  and  give  them  a  rate  at 
least  one-half  the  present  charges,  which  a  divided,  piece- 
meal service  is  now  making  high  costs  for  electricity. 

A  DIVIDED  POSTAL  SERVICE  COULD  NOT  BRING  THE  SAME  LOW  POSTAL  RATIS 

If  the  Postal  Service  was  divided  partly  under  Government 
ownership  and  operation  and  partly  performed  under  private 
companies,  and  both  carrying  of  the  mail  and  parcel-post 
service  in  the  same  district,  area,  or  territory,  the  letter 
postage  and  the  parcel-post  rates  would  be  as  high  and  as 
burdensome  as  the  charges  are  now  made  for  electricity. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  DISTRICT,   NOW   PROVIDED  FOR  AND  ASSURED 

The  electrical  district  is  now  more  than  a  theory.  Its 
possibility  can  now  be  an  assured  fact.  The  funds  for  its 
establishment  can  now  be  provided  for  under  the  provisions 
of  the  appropriation  bill  for  reUef  and  recovery.    The  money 
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can  now  be  made  a\^allable  where 
city  people  and  the  niraJ  CMnmunitl^ 
requirem'ents  of  the  loan 
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The  plx'trlcal  service  has  grown 
and  wastefuJ  practice  of  private 
to  serve  the  few  less  costly  and  more 
has  re.suJt«xl  m  the  duplication  and 
the  extravagance  or  piecemeal  line 
atjons  wiisteful.  costly,  and  service 
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But   morp  than   duplicating  and 
more  than  piecemeal  Une  extensions, 
paid  to   private   company  officials, 
$300,000  a  year  to  one  high  officer 
dividend?   '^n  watered  or  over\aluet 
collected  liy  adding  the  charges  to 
with   other   wasteful   practices  in 
people. 

WHT   PirWATE  COMPArrnES   CAJTNOT 

There  has  been  nothing 
tain  and  conclusive  by  trial  and 
trie  service  cannot  be  furnished  to 
reasonable  cost  under  private 
nor  by  part  private  company  service 
public  o\?nership. 
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It  was  under  private  company 
paratively  few  farmers  were  being 
electricity,  and  this  small  and  lim 
was  only  being  served  on  the  paymefit 
installing;  the  service  for  them  and 
hibitive  { harges  for  electricity  used. 

Both  the  costs  of  the  lines  to 
electrical  operations  and  the  charges 
left  the  farmers  and  rural  home 
and  darlcness  for  30  years  and  the 
blessings  of  electric  service. 

WITT  THE  MMK  HIGH  COST  OF  ELECTHICITT 

But  e^-en  in  the  towns  and  cttie: 
of  the  lines  was  less  expensive,  yet 
used  haj:  been  too  high  and 
take  in  i  sufficient  amount  and 
In  the  constant  strain  of  turning 
power  only  sparingly. 
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While  the  farm  cooperative  companies 
cost  of  building  the  lines  and  of 
farmers,  yet,  with  the  rural  electricajl 
ent  for  current  at  wholesale  upon 
panics,  the  charges  to  farmers  and 
still  remained  too  high  for  practical 
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The  farmers  and  rural  electric  pn  blem 
tlally  solved  by  the  rural  cooperatiye 
now  be  solved  by  combining  city 
with  the  rural  cooperative  electric 
for  the  rural  electric  consumers  but 
Burners  as  well. 
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cost  of  electricity  to  consiimers  in  both  cities  and  farm  or 
rural  territories. 

There  are  two  reason.s  existinsf  today  making  high  and 
excessive  electrical  chiirgf  .s  to  con-sumers  in  towns  and  cities. 
One  i.s  under  the  private  electric  companie?  and  the  other 
under  city  or  publicly  owned  plants.  Both  of  these  causes 
can  and  must  be  overcome  before  town  and  city  rates  can  be 
lowered  to  consumers. 

The  reason  electric  charces  are  high  under  private  electric 
compe.ny  service  is  b^'cau.'^e  the  private  electric  companies  are 
compelled  to  add  to  the  cost  of  electricity  to  pay  dividends  on 
excess-valued  or  watered  stock,  and  to  pay  high  salaries  to 
comp£.ny  official.'^,  not  to  the  Icx'al  operating  companies  but  to 
the  holding  company  over  thfin. 

EI.ECTKICITY    MUST   BE   PROVIDED    TO    PEOPI  E   AT   ACTUAL   COST 

If  the  charges  of  private  electric  companies  were  made  to 
cover  oJiiy  the  actual  cost  of  electricity  wiLhout  adding  to  the 
charges  for  dividends  and  .salarie.s.  electricity  could  be  fur- 
nished at  from  one-Uiird  to  one-half  the  present  charges  and 
the  ssme  amount  used  would  be  of  far  less  co.st  and  a  larger 
amount  at  less  or  the  saine  cost. 

The  other  cause  of  the  high  charges  for  electricity  in  towns 
and  c.ties  where  there  is  a  city  or  publicly  owned  plant  is  the 
small  volume  or  amount  of  eL'ctncity  which  is  generated  and 
distributed,  which  small  production  or  on  a  small  .scale  makes 
low  cost  and  economical  operations  impossible. 

SM.M.L    V(jLrME    OF    PRciDUCTION 

If  farmers  must  pay  the  high  costs  in  producing  electricity 
in  small  or  limited  volume,  and  these  higher  costs  are  fur- 
ther increased  by  addme  char??es  to  make  profits  to  pay 
dividends  to  stockholders  and  to  pay  hiph  salaries  of  officials 
of  private  electric  holding  companies,  tlicy  will  still  remain  at 
great  disadvantage. 

cmr    AND    RURAL    CONSUMEILS    C.^NNuT    BE    SERVED    SEP.\aATELY 

Tlie  people  of  cities  and  surroundint:  rural  territories  can- 
not be  provided  service  .separately  and  apar^  in  providing 
electric  service  to  th-  people.  The  towns,  cities,  and  sur- 
rouncLin.::;  rural  areiis  tnusr  ail  be  served  together  under  one 
system  of  electrical  operations. 

THE    ELECTRIC     AND     POSTAL    SERVICE    COMPARED 

The  people  of  the  cities  and  towns  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  country  can  no  more  be  served  separately  and 
apart  economically  and  efficiently  wi'h  electric  cuiTent  than 
the  parcel  post  and  the  mail  service  can  be  operated  sep- 
arately for  city  and  rural  areas. 

T^VO    SYSTEMS    CANNOT    OPERATE    ECONOMIC  \LI  T    IN    SAME    TERRITORT 

Public  Utilities  and  privat*.  unhw  plants  cannot  operate 
together  in  the  same  t^rritoiv  and  all  attempts  at  regula- 
tion and  to  harmonize  the  two  systems  have  failed  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  and  public  ownership  has  been  resorted 
to  as  the  only  means  of  control  and  reuulation.  and  to  bring 
ail  electrical  facilities  into  one  system  to  work  together  for 
economical  and  efficient  operations. 

This  unified  electrical  system  makes  low  and  reasonable 
charges  to  farmers  with  local  plants  in  every  community, 
and  under  which  farm  and  rural  consumers  can  afford  to 
take  sufficient  electric  current  to  be  of  full  and  substantial 
use  to  them  in  their  everyday  farm  and  home  operations. 

COMBrNING  CITY    PLANTS   AND   rARM    COMPA.NIES   SOLVES  THK   PROBLEM   OF 

LOW   CHARGES 

The  coordination  of  city  and  publicly  owned  plants  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  at  retail  and  wholesale,  with 
farm  cooperative  distributing  companies  to  serve  all  con- 
sumers of  city  and  rural  areas  under  one  unified  system  of 
operations  will  be  solvm?  the  problem  of  electricity  at  low 
cost  and  efficient  service 

This  combmation  of  city  and  publicly  owned  plants  with 
farm  and  rural  ccxjperative  electric  companies  for  service  to 
all  electrical  consumers  m  a  certain  area,  towm.  city,  and 
rural  territory  imder  one  system,  will  make  for  economy  and 
efficiency  of  operations  and  will  carry  the  electric  service  to 
every  nook  and  cornu:  whtre  the  city  or  riural  mail  is  now 
delivered. 
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WHAT  WILL  BBING  DOWN  THE  COST  TO   ALL 

But  more  than  economy  and  efficiency  of  operations,  the 
coordination  of  public  and  cooperative  electric  operations,  by 
the  elimination  of  the  loss  and  waste  of  duplicating  and  over- 
lapping service  and  piecemeal  line  extensions  and  the  burdens 
of  high  salaries  and  costs  and  charges  for  dividends  to  stock- 
holders, will  bring  the  charges  down  to  actual  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  make  electricity  within  the  reach  of  every  city  and 
farm  home  owner. 

PRrVATE    COMPANIES    NOW    PREDICTING    FARM    COMPANIES    WILL    FAIL 

The  private  companies  are  now  predicting  that  the  farm 
cooperative  companies  will  fail,  that  the  cost  will  be  more  than 
the  farm  cooperatives  can  pay.  And  this  prediction  will  come 
true  if  the  cooperatives  are  compelled  to  pay  all  the  high  costs 
and  expenses  which  the  private  companies  must  add  to 
their  charges  for  furnishing  electricity  to  the  cooperatives  at 
wholesale. 

The  everyday  use  of  electricity  in  both  the  rural  and  city 
homes  for  light,  heat,  power,  and  domestic  service  has  become 
a  vital  necessity  in  the  conduct  of  home  duties  and  operations. 

ELECTRICITY     HAS    BECOME    A    VITAL    NECESSTTT    IN    THE    HOME    AS    WELL 

AS    IN    BUSINESS    AFFAIRS 

The  daily  use  of  electricity  in  both  the  rural  and  city  homes 
and  in  the  many  farm  operations  to  be  performed,  as  well  as 
in  the  factory,  mill,  and  workshop,  in  the  conduct  of  modern 
industrial  operations  has  become  as  vital  and  necessary  to 
industry  as  Ught,  air,  and  water  in  the  economy  of  the  body. 

ALL   ARE  NOW  DEPENDENT  UPON  ELECTRIC  POWER 

In  modem  industry  as  conducted  today,  on  the  farm  as  well 
as  in  the  factory,  mill,  and  workshop,  with  the  use  of  ma- 
chines coming  to  be  general,  aU  have  become  dependent  upon 
power  equally  with  men  in  the  operations  carried  on  and  which 
makes  the  use  of  electricity  indispensable  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  in  production. 

Electricity  has  come  to  be  established  in  use  as  a  universal, 
Indispensable  public  service.  With  the  public  dependent  upon 
such  a  service,  it  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  private  ownership 
or  control  nor  means  to  be  used  for  private  profit  and  gam 
more  than  the  parcel  post  or  mail  service  or  other  service  of 
general  public  use  and  necessity. 

ELECTRICITY    HAS  BEEN  TAKEN   OUT  OF  THE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY   CLASS 

The  developments  of  the  use  of  electricity  has  taken  the 
electric  service  out  of  the  private  property  class  and  impressed 
it  with  a  public  character  and  made  it  a  subject  for  public 
regulation  and  control  by  pubUc  ownership  and  operations  as 
a  means  of  such  regulation  and  control,  and  to  make  it  an 
agency  t-o  serve  the  public  welfare. 

PRIVATE    COMPANIES    WILL    BE    DEALT    WTIH    FAIRLT,    NOT    AS    CRUELLY    AS 
THEY   DEAL  WITH    EACH   OTHER 

But  the  private  electric  companies  which  are  overcharging 
the  people  will  not  be  cruelly  dealt  with  as  one  private  com- 
pany deals  with  another,  by  freezing  them  out  and  destroying 
their  property.  But  they  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  reasonable  rates,  and  if  unable  to  comply,  then  to  sell  its 
plant  under  a  fair  and  reasonable  appraisement. 

THERE    WILL    BE    NO    DUPLICATION    OF   PLANTS 

It  Is  not  contemplated  in  any  instance  that  there  will  be 
more  than  one  plant  operating  in  any  given  area  or  territory. 
It  is  the  policy  to  bring  all  existing  facihties  into  one  umfled 
or  coordinated  system,  which  is  necessary  to  eliminate  over- 
lapping and  duplicating  service,  and  overcome  all  loss  and 
waste  necessary  for  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency. 

civic   PRIDE   AND   THE  COMMUNITY   SPIRIT 

But  there  is  more  than  mutual  advantage,  more  than  lower 
rates  to  both  city  and  rural  consumers,  more  than  the  elimi- 
nation of  loss  and  waste,  more  than  greater  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  service.  The  electrical  district  will  bring  together 
the  business  people  of  the  city  and  rural  population  promoting 
civic  pride  and  the  community  spirit. 

THE   WHOLE   PURPOSE   OF   THE   ELECTRICAL   DISTRICT 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  electrical  district  is  to  eliminate 
the  duplication  of  Unes  and  the  overlapping  of  service  facili- 
ties and  piecemeal  line  extensions  and  to  do  away  with  the 


loss  and  waste  of  double  systems,  both  for  profit  and  gain  to 
be  added  and  paid  for  by  electrical  consumers. 

PRIVATE  MONOPOLY  FOR  THE  FEW   MUST  GIVE  WAT  TO  PUBLIC  MONOPOLT 

FOB   THE   MANY 

Private  plants  without  competition  in  the  field  and  operat- 
ing as  a  monopoly  for  the  few  will  be  taken  over  and  oper- 
ated as  a  public  monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  users  and 
consumers  of  electricity,  and  the  profit  and  gain  of  the  pri- 
vate companies  will  be  reflected  and  shown  in  the  lower  rates 
and  charges. 

And  the  same  reason  or  cause  will  still  exist  under  the  rural 
electrification  service,  and  farmers  cannot  take  enough  elec- 
tricity to  be  of  proper  and  substantial  use  to  them  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  everyday  farm  operations,  and  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  too  many  profit  chsuges  to  be  added  to  the  rates 
of  the  private  companies  for  electricity  at  wholesale. 

The  fact  that  farmers  live  farther  apart  than  the  people  In 
the  towns  and  cities  makes  the  cost  of  distribution  lines  to 
them  higher  and  which  must  be  added  to  the  charges,  and 
which  higher  costs  must  be  overcome  by  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  in  operations  and  by  eliminating  all  charges  for 
profit  and  gain. 

THE    ECONOMIC    LAW    OF   COST 

The  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  will  now 
be  brought  about  in  fiunishlng  electricity  In  greater  and 
wholesale  quantities.  The  greater  th(!  voliune  of  electricity 
generated  the  lower  will  be  the  unit  cost  of  production.  This 
is  the  economic  law  of  cost  and  is  nece&sary  for  lower  electrical 
charges. 

ELECTRICrrr    must    be   freed    from    THE    BURDENS    OF    PROFTT    AND    GAIN 

The  next  requirement  to  insure  low  cost  is  to  exempt  or 
free  the  electrical  charges  from  any  and  all  profits  and  gain 
to  make  dividends  to  stockholders,  which  charges  are  added 
to  increase  the  electric  bills  over  and  above  the  actual  cost 
of  generation  and  the  distribution  of  electricity  to  consumers. 

ELECTRIC   CHARGES    MUST  BE   FREE  FROM   PROm  AND  CAIN 

This  elimination  of  charges  for  profit  and  gain  to  make 
dividends  for  private  investors  will  all  be  accomplished  by 
combining  the  two  systems  of  public  ownership  for  the  gener- 
ation of  electricity  and  cooperative  op<?rations  in  distributing 
electricity  and  under  which  both  production  and  distribution 
will  be  carried  on  at  the  actual  cost  of  operations. 

ADDING  TO  CHARGES  FOR  ELECTRICITT  TO  PAY   DIVIDENDS  ON   SPECULATLNO 

INVESTMENTS 

Regardless  of  whether  the  private  electric  companies  are 
furnishing  electricity  at  retail  to  consimiers  or  whether  at 
wholesale  to  farm  cooperatives,  charges  must  be  added  to  the 
cost  to  pay  dividends  to  speculating  holders  of  stock,  a  great 
portion  of  which  is  watered  or  excess  valued,  and  to  pay  high 
salaries  to  many  useless  private  company  officials. 

THE  ECONOMY   ENCESSART  TO  BRING  DOWN  THE  COST   OF  ELECTRICTTT   TO 
BOTH    CITY    AND   FARM    CONSUMERS 

Providing  the  farmers  with  distribution  lines  with  which  to 
carry  electricity  to  them  was  the  first  of  many  requirements 
to  efifect  savings.  But  efficiency  and  economy  to  eliminate 
cost  and  waste  and  for  operations  without  added  charges  to 
make  profit  and  gain  for  speculating  investors  is  necessary 
and  indispensable  to  lower  the  rates  to  farmers. 

ALL    CAN    BE    ACCOMPLISHED    BY    COMBINING    CTTT    PLANTS    WrTH    RUEAL 

COOPERATIVES 

And  this  can  now  all  be  accomplished  by  combining  pub- 
licly owned  plants  generating  electricity  on  the  larger  scale 
and  farm  cooperative  distribution  systems  to  carry  electricity 
to  the  farm  commtmities.  all  working  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  and  all  without  increasing  charges  to  make  profit 
and  gain  for  anyone. 

NOT  COSTING  THE   GOVERNMENT   OB   THE  TAX   PATER   A   SINGLE   DOLLAS  OB 

CENT 

The  rural  electric  program  is  the  one  program  of  works 
which  is  not  costing  the  Government  or  the  taxpayers  a 
single  dollar  or  cent.  Every  dollar  is  provided  only  as  a  loan 
and  the  loan  will  be  paid  back  principal,  interest  and  costs, 
and  expenses. 
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If  a  farmer  or  rural  home  owner  dc  es  not  wish  to  Join  with 
his  neighbors  he  can  stay  out  and  remain  by  himseH  and 
the  program  will  not  cost  him  a  doii  ir  either  directly  or  In- 
directly as  taxes.  Only  the  men  wh<i  wish  the  advantage  of 
the  lights  will  have  to  pay  and  Uien  only  for  electricity 
used. 
ruLUxma  awo  BTnui.  homx  owwiaa  p4T  o*i.t  tkm  vst  or  rucTMcnr 

And  the  farmers  and  rural  home  o^  ners  who  join  the  mem- 
bership company  are  not  obligated  (ir  bound  In  any  way  to 
pay  for  the  loan  made  to  the  cooperatives  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  system  of  lines.  There  Is  no  personal  obligation 
upon  signers  and  there  is  no  hen  c  f  any  kind  against  the 
farmer  or  upon  his  property. 

They  are  only  required  or  obligatei  I  to  pay  while  they  con- 
tinue to  uae  electricity  for  light  and  bower  and  then  only  for 
the  amount  they  uae.     And  they  can  ^  rithdraw  from  the  mem 
bership  at  any  time,  and  will  not  be 
dollar  after  they  have  withdrawn 
back  to  Uve  In  the  mud  and  darknes^. 


liable  for  an  additional 
IS  a  member  and  gone 


Democratic  1936  Platform  Plet  ges  and  Their  Legis- 
lative FuimiB  lent 


EXTENSION  OF  I;EMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W. 

OK  kkntuckV 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE 
Wednesday,  June  IS  ileuislative  day 


delegates  of  the  Deroo- 
which  time  a  clear  and 


lir.  BARKLET.  Mr.  President,  on  authority  granted  me 
by  the  Senate,  I  wiah  to  present  foi  inaertton  in  the  Rkcord 
the  Democratic  1036  platform  pleqies  and  their  legislative 

fulfillment. 

At  Philadelphia  In  June  1936.  the 
cratlc  Party  met  In  convention  at 
progressive  platform  was  drafted  aid  adopted.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  has  reached  tl^e  half-way  mark  of  Its 
second  term  under  our  able  and 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  now  makes  aii  accounting  of  the  prog- 
ress achieved  toward  carrying  out  t  le  1936  Democratic  plat- 
form pledg«:  the  laws  comp!3rlnK  with  the  Democratic 
platform  pledges  of  1932  have  beer  enacted  and  printed  in 
the  Record  of  preceding  sessions.  Eurtng  the  coming  2  years 
the  party  will  strtve  further  to  enact  into  law  the  purposes  of 
the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  Parts  to  the  American  people 
Below  are  listed  the  indivkhzal  pledi  es  written  into  the  plat- 
form with  the  major  legislative  tMU  llments  recently  enacted 
in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  dtred  iy  following: 


BARKLEY 


JNTTED  STATES 

j/  Tuesday.  June  7) .  1938 


nxoam — rAMXLT  amii  bokz 


We  bav«  begun  and  ihall  continue  the  successful  drive  to  rid  our 
land  d  kidxwporB  uid  bandit*.  We  ilMdl  continue  to  use  fiie 
puww  of  goTvmment  to  end  ttM  acU  rttlcB  of  tbe  malefacton  at 
gnat  wealth  vho  detnuid  and  espkiit  U  w  people.  ■ 


Bureru 


appropriations  tat  the 

(PubHc  Law  Ho.  495.  75th  Cong.,  and 
Natlou&l  Ciineer  Institute  (Pobllr  La 
rood  and  Drug  Act  (PubUe  Law  No. 
Venereal  dlaeaaea,  investlgaUon  and 

540.  75th  Cong  ). 
Bettef  approiprlations  (aee  beading  of 


of  Invcstigatkm  (O-mec) 
Deficiency  Act.  1038). 
No   M4.  TSth  Cong.). 
75Ui  Co^.). 

Eontrol  of    (Public  Law  No. 


Sicond 


717 


orvES' 


VfTHOB, 

W«  have  eafegtianled  the  thrtft  of  oor 
wtao  would  gsaable  with  ether  people'! 
the  aaie  oi  aecurlttea,  by  putung  the 

for  speculation,  by  outlawing  the  man 
and   convmodtTy   market*,  by   curbing 
unholy  practices  of  utility  holding  com 
bank  accounts. 


ilatfonn  "Unemptoyment**) . 

TMTWT 


Over-the-counter  Market  Act  (Publlu 
Tax  Loophole  Revenue  Act  of   1937 
Cong). 


We  htLV*  buUt  foundanoiv*  for  the 
with  the  hacarda  of  unemploymeut 


I 


citlsens  by  restraining  those 
savings  by  requiring  truth  In 
es  upon  the  use  of  credit 
ipulatlons  of  prices  in  stock 
\  he  overweening  po"«er  imd 
fanles.  by  insuring  50.OOU.tOO 


Law  No.  719.  75th  Cong  ). 
(Public  Law  No.  377.  7Jth 


■edurlty  of  those  who  are  facad 

anfl  old  age.  tor  the  orphaned. 


the  crippled,  and  the  blind  On  the  fnundatirn  of  thp  5rr;rii  Sf- 
curlty  Act  we  are  determined  U>  erect  a  Btr\icturf»  of  economic 
securtty  for  all  out  proplf,  riuik;:.^  •>;;:€  'l^a:  clii.-.  be:.er;i  shail  Iteep 
step  with  the  e>v.'r-ln<:ri»n.sire  rapanty  r-f  .^menra  to  provide  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  all  its  citizens. 

LECIiiLATT.T    FTIJTL^MlrNT 

Railmad  Retirement  Acz  (Public  L^w  No    :«2    174    75th  Cong  ). 
Railroad  Unempioyment  Insurance  .^ct   i  Public  Law  No.  722,  75th 

Cong  ) 

Legislative  err.plovefs,  retirement  privileges  extend' d  to  (Public 
Law  No    206    75th  O  :.2 

Civilian  C-cn*ervaiion  Corps   iPiihlic  Law  No    163,  75th  Cong  ) . 

Blind,  addnlon.il  iunc'.s  tcr  ,iici::^  (,Pubhc  L.^w  No  339,  75th 
Cong  } 

PLtPCE    -< XiNSIMFH 

We  will  act  to  secure  tr  the  r>nsunier  fair  vnlue.  hnnt-st  sales, 
and  a  decreat^ed  .spread  between  the  price  he  pays  and  the  price  the 
produc'T   receives. 

I.ECtSl-ATI'V-C    Ft".  rTI.LME?^T 

Monopoly  invpstlza'Icn    fPi.:Mlr   Res    No    113.  75th  Cong.). 

.A.utcn-.nbilfs  fi:M  ..ci. ■  .'->!.ir:f>  ::;vtstigatp  sale  of  (Public  Res. 
No.  87.  75th  Ccrg  1 

AniitruAl  laws,  amendment  to   (Public  Law  No    314,  75th  Cong  ) . 

Pee  fiiint;.  to  prohibit  a^'eenier.ti  of  (Publn.-  Law  No.  373.  75th 
Cong  ) 

Federal  Trudc  Commission  Act,  to  amend  (Public  Law  No.  447, 
75th  Cong.i . 

PLEDGE «tniAl.     KLECmlFlCATIOJ* 

This  administration  has  fostered  power-rate  yardsticks  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  ai.d  !n  several  other  part.s  of  the  Nation.  As  a 
result,  electricity  has  been  made  nvallable  to  the  people  at  -.  lower 
rate.  We  will  continue  to  promote  plan-s  for  rural  electrification 
and  for  cheap  power  by  means  of  the  yardstick  method. 

L«x:i5t-*Trvx    rTTUTLj.MEr>rr 
BonneTLlle  power -diim  project   (Public  Law  No.  329,  75th  Cong  ). 

Joint  Investigation  uf  the  Tenxiesbet;  Valley  Authority  (F*ubllc 
Res    83,   75th   Ccn^  ) 

Port  Peck  project,  completion  of  /Public  Law  No  529,  75th 
Cong) 

Relief  and  Public  Work.s  Act,  appropriations  for  the  Ruml  Elec- 
trification Admiiustrati.ir.     P^-ibllc   Rea.  No.   122,  75th  Cong). 

PLIX>CE — HOUbING 

We  maintain  that  our  penple  art'  entitJed  to  decent,  adequate 
housing  at  a  price  uhich  they  ran  afford  In  the  last  3  years 
the  Pedera!  (government  having  f'avf'd  morf>  than  2 OOO  (XX)  hemes 
from  foreclosure,  has  taken  the  first  stepp  in  our  tiistory  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  jjecple  cl  meager  incomes.  We  believe 
every  encouragi'nient  >houl(i  b»'  given  to  the  building  of  new 
homes  by  private  entei"pn>e  :\nd  'hat  the  Government  should 
steadily  extend  It?  houslnkr  rrntt-nm  toward  the  poal  of  adequate 
housing  for  tho'-e  forced  throui<h  economic  necessities  to  live  In 
unhealthy  and  slum  coiidltiuns 

UEGISLATIVK     FriJ-tLLMENT 

ruiled  Stat*"?  Housing  Act  j(  19.37  ^slum  clearance)  (Public 
Law  No    412.  75th   Cong  ; 

Houyine  Act   of   1938   (Public  Law  N"    424    75th   Cone  t 

Fvd^ral    H>usiiig    debentures,    guaranty    of    (Pi.blic    Res.    No.    6, 

75th  Cong,  I 

Relief  and  Publl'-  Works  .Krt  appropriations  for  slum -clearance 
projects  (Public  Fits   No    r22,  75th  Cong  ), 

PLEDGE  -    Vl'llR.^NS 

We  shall  continue  ]\ist  treatment  of  our  war  veterans  and  their 
dependents 

For  the  establlsliment  of  a  democracy  of  opportvinlty. 

LJCISI^TrmS     rtTLFn-LMEKT 

World  War  veterans'  insurance  policies,  renewal  for  additional 
5-year  period*  (Public  Law  No.  127.  76th  Cong.) 

Widow-  and  children  of  World  War  veterans,  liberalize  death- 
compensation   benefits  for    (Public  Law  No    514,  75th  Cong  ) 

Insurance  benefits  for  disabled  veterans  i^nd  their  dependents. 
Gold  Star  Mothers,  and  American  War  Mothers  ( Public  Law  No. 
304.  75th  Cong  ) 

Reserve  ofBcers  and  membfTs  of  the  enlL'^ted  Reserve,  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  pensions  laws  to  include  (Public  Law  No.  159, 
i    75th  C>>ng  ) 

I        Spanish  War  Veterans,  increa.:;e  m  pensions   (Public  Law  No.  541, 
75th  Con  J), 

PLEDGB-     ACRirtJLTXTTlK 

We  have  taken  the  farmers  off  the  road  to  ruin. 

We  have  kept  our  pledge  to  agriculture  to  u^ie  all  available  means 
to  raise  farm  income  toward  it.-  pre-war  purchasing  power.  The 
fanner  Is  no  longer  sufTennij  from  15-cent  corn  3-cent  hogs.  S'-j- 
cent  beef  at  the  farm.  5-cent  wool.  SO-cent  wheat,  5-cent  cotton, 
and  3-ccnt  .sugar 
I  By  Federal  Ict.-i'^Uti-^n  wo  h.iv.-'  rertureri  tho  farmer's  Indebted- 
nes.«  and  doubled  his  net  income  In  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  through  the  farmers  own  commlttet's  we  are  restoring  the 
fertUity  of  h^  lAnd  and  checka.^  the  er^«%..oa  of  his  bOU.  We  are 
brtngtng  electricity  and  ^o-^d  roads  '.o  his  hmie 

We  wiU  rontmue  to  lnipn-iv»«  thf  «ol|-'>on■«f■^^at:on  and  domeetle- 
ailotment  program  wi'.h   p.a>mei;'o  to  larnitis 
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We  win  continue  a  fair-minded  administration  of  agricultural 
laws  quick  to  recognize  and  meet  new  problems  and  conditions. 
WeVcc'gnize  the  eravitv  of  the  evils  of  farm  tenancy,  and  we  pledge 
the  full  cooperation  of 'the  Government  in  the  refinancing  of  farm 
Indebtedness  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest  and  over  a  long 

We  favor  the  production  of  all  the  market  will  absorb,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  plus  a  reserve  supply  sufficient  to  Insure  fair  prices 
to  coa'^umers.  We  favor  Jud. clous  commodity  loans  on  seasonal 
surpluses  and  we  favor  assistance  within  Federal  authority  to  en- 
able farmers  to  adjust  and  balance  production  with  demand  at  a 
f.-.ir  profit  to  the  farmers. 

\\\   favor  encouraeemt-nt  of  sound,  practical  farm  cooperatives 

By  the  purcha.se  and  retirement  of  10,000,000  acres  of  submarginal 
la'id  and  a.s.-lstance  to  those  attempting  to  eke  out  an  e-xlstence 
upon  It.  we  have  made  a  good  beginning  toward  proper  land  use  and 
rural  rehabilitation.  ^     ,       ^  ^ . 

The  farmer  has  been  returned  to  the  road  to  freedom  and  p.os- 
penty.     We  will  keep  him  on  that  road. 

LEGISLATIVE   FULFILLMENT 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938   (Public  Law  No.  430,  75th 

*^°Bfnkhead-Jones    Farm    Tenant    Act    (Public    Law    No.    210,    75th 

°sSl  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  No.  170,  75th  Cong.) . 
Farm   forestrv.   an    act    authorizing    cooperation    In    the    develop- 
ment  of.  m  the  States  and  Territories    (Public  Law  No.  95,  75th 

Tnsict  control    (Public  Res.  No.  20.  26.  81.  75th  Cong  ) . 
Cotton  classification    (Public  Law  No.  28,  75th  Cong.). 
Seed    loans   to   farmers    (Public   Law   No.   3,   Public   Res.   No.   78, 

''^Agrfculfural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937   (Public  Law  No. 

Farm  CredirAct  of  1937  (Public  Law  No.  353,  75th  Cong.) 

Conservation  In  arid  and  semiarid  areas  through  water  storage 
and  utilization  (carries  out  recommendation  of  Presidents  Great 
Plains  Committee)    (Public  Law  No.  399.  75th  Cong).  

Construction  of  small  storage  reservoirs  to  prevent  floods  and  to 
aid  In  drought  periods   (Public  Law  No.  387.  75th  Cong.). 

Sugar  Act  of  1937  (Public  Law  No.  414-  75th  pong^. 

Wildlife-restoration  projects,  aid  to  States  for    (Public  Law  No. 

Federal  land  bank  and  Commissioner's  loans,  extend  low  Interest 
rate  (Public  Law  No.  209,  75th  Cong.).  ,   ^,   ^  ^ 

Grazing  lands  acquired  with  Irrigation  projects  might  be  used 
for   (Public  Law  No.  459.  75th  Cong).  „„„^«,^. 

Bankruptcv,  section  75  of  the  bankruptcy  law,  which  concerns 
the  farmer,  extended  (Public  Law  No.  439.  75th  Cong.). 


PLEDGE LABOR 

We  have  given  the  armv  of  America's  Industrial  workers  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  the  Republican's  pailful  of  promls«!^ 
We  have  Increased  the  worker  s  pay  and  shortened  his  hours;  we 
have  undertaken  to  put  an  end  to  the  sweated  labor  o^  his  fj^ 
and  children;  we  have  written  Into  the  law  of  the  land  his  righ* 
to  collective  bargaining  and  self-organization  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  employers;  we  have  provided  Federal  machinery  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 

We  will  continue  to  protect  the  worker,  and  we  will  guard  his 
rlehts  both  as  wage  earner  and  consumer,  in  the  production  and 
consumption  of  all  commodities.  Including  coal  and  water  power 
and   other   natural -resource   products.  ^  ^     ,       ^  ^  „,^. 

The  worker  has  been  returned  to  the  road  to  freedom  and  pros- 
perity.   We  will  keep  him  on  that  road. 

LEGISLATTVE    rtTLTILLMENT 

Fair   Labor   Standards   Act   of    1938    (Public   Law   No.   718,    75th 

^Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938.     (Sets  up  P'^Z'^^^.'^^.^Z^^T^io! 
labor   relations   In  the   merchant   marine.)      (Public  Law   No,   705. 

"^^SaS^n  Discharge   Act    (Public  Law  No.  25.  75th  Cong.)^ 

KlTic^worE  projects.  (See  relief  acts  under  Unemployment 
Pledge.) 

PLEDGE BTTSINXSS 

We  have  taken  the  American  businessman  out  of  the  red.  We 
haTe  savid  h^  bank  and  given  it  a  sounder  f  ^ndation  we  have 
extended  credit;  we  have  lowered  Interest  rates;  we  have  under- 
Uken  to  free  him  from  the  ravages  of  cutthroat  competition 

The  American  businessman  has  been  returned  to  the  road  to 
freedom  and  prosperity.     We  will  keep  him  on  that  road. 

LEGISLATIVE    rtrLFILLMENT 

Loans  to  business  through  the  R.  F.  C.  (Public  Law  No.  479.  75th 

^°Bimmlnous  coal,  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  in  (Public  Law 

^°Fc*re Jn-?ra?e°lgreements,  extending  the  time  during  which  the 
President   might   enter   Into    (Public  Res.   10,  75th  Cong^  • 
Housing  Act,  amended  to  speed  up  constniction  (Public  Law  No. 

*^Petforeum"lo  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In    by 
promoting  shipment  In  Interstate  and  foreign  .^°°3L^«"=«  ^  P"^ 
duced  in  violation  of  State  law  (Public  Law  No.  46,  75th  Cong  ) . 
Munl?i^  Bankruptcy  Act  (Public  Law  No.  302,  76th  Cong.). 


Public  Works  projects.  (See  relief  act  under  Unemployment 
Pledge.) 

PLEDGE TOtTTH 

We  have  aided  youth  to  stav  in  schools;  given  them  constrtictive 
occupation;  opened  the  door  to  opportunity  which  12  years  of 
Republican  neglect  had  closed. 

Our  youth  have  been  returned  to  the  road  to  freedom  and  proa- 
perity.    We  wUl  keep  them  on  that  road. 

LEGISLATtVE    FtJLFILLMENT 

National    Youth    Administration;    provisions   provided    for   under 
the  relief  acts      (See  relief  acts,  under  Unemployment  Pledge  ) 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Public  Law  No.  163;  Public  Res.  No. 

^^BtodnesTln  infanta  born  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  prevention 
of  (Public  Law  No.  68,  75th  Cong.). 

PLEDGE MONOPOLY 

Monopolies  and  the  concentration  of  economic  power  the  cre- 
ation of  Republican  rale  and  privilege,  continue  to  be  the  master 
of  the  producer,  the  exploiter  of  the  consumer,  and  the  eriemy  of 
the  Independent  operator.  This  Is  a  problem  challenging  the 
unceasing  effort  of  untrammeled  public  officials  in  every  branch 
of  the  Government.  We  pledge  vigorously  and  fearlessly  to  en- 
force the  criminal  and  civil  provisions  of  the  existing  antltnist 
laws  and  to  the  extent  that  their  effectiveness  has  been  weak- 
ened  by  new  corporate  devices  or  Judicial  construction,  we  pro- 
pose by  law  to  restore  their  efficacy  in  stamping  out  monopolisUo 
practices  and  the  concentration  of  economic   power, 

LEGISUVTTVE    FTJLFTLLMEirr 

Monopoly  investigation    (Public  Res    No.  113.  75th  Cong.). 
Automobile   and   accessories,  sale    of    (Public   Res.   No.   87,    75th 

Bankruptcy  Revision  (Public  Law  No.  696,  75th  Cong.) .         ,  ,       . 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  amend  to  extend  to  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  commerce"  (Public  Law  No.  447. 
75th  Cong).  

PLEDGE Am    IN    DISASTEB 

We  have  aided  and  will  continue  to  aid  those  who  have  been 
visited  by  widespread  drought  and  floods  and  have  adopted  a 
Nation-wide  flood-control  policy. 

LEGISLATIVE     FtTLFILLMENT 

Disaster  Loan  Corporation   (Public  Law  No.  5,  75th  Cong.) . 
Disaster  Loan  Corporation  given  authority  to  lncluf!.e  di»aster» 
of  1938  (Public  Res.  34,  75th  Cong). 

Disaster  loans  (Public  Law  No.  438,  75«i  Cong.). 

Health  and  sanitation  In  flood  areas  (Public  Res.  7,  J^th  CongJ^. 

Flood  control  for  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers  (Public  I^w  No.  400. 

"^^SoodOjntrol  Act  of  1938  (Public  Law  No.  761,  75th  Cong.). 

PLEDGE THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  Republican  platform  proposes  to  meet  any  pre^l'^g  °**'?k^ 
problems  solely  by  action  of  the  separate  States.  We  know  that 
drought,  dust  storms,  floods,  mrtnimum  wages,  maximum  hours^ 
child  labor,  and  working  conditions  in  Industry,  monopolistic  and 
unfair  business  pract  Ices  cannot  be  adequately  h«indled  exclusively 
by  48  separate  StaU  legislatures,  48  separate  State  ^dminisUations 
and  48  separate  State  courts.  Transactions  and  activities  which 
fnevltably  overflow  State  boundaries  call  for  both  State  and  Ped- 

^^  We^^ave^Sught  and  will  continue  to  seek  to  meet  these  problems 
throueh  legislation  within  the  Constitution. 

If  ?hose  problems  cannot  be  effectively  solved  by  legislation  within 
the  Constitution,  we  shaU  seek  such  clarifying  amendment  as  wlU 
aSurf  trthe  legislatures  of  the  several  States  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  united  States,  each  within  its  proper  Jurisdiction,  the  power 
?o  enact  those  laws  which  the  State  and  Federal  Legislatures  within 
their  respective  spheres  shall  find  necessary  In  order  adequately  to 
Slilate^mmerce.  protect  public  health  and  safety,  and  saf^ 
guard  economic  security.  Thus  we  propose  to  maintain  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

LEGISLATIVE  FTJLFILLMENT 

TO  guarantee  that  the  aims  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  193« 
miaht  he  carried  out  a  safeguard  was  adopted  specifying  that  II 
^u?  na^onaT  prob?emB  cannSt^  be  effectively  solved  by  leglslat  on 
w^thrn  the  constitution  the  Democratic  leadership  would  seek  the 
rdoptlon  of  clarifying  amendments  thereto  "in  order  adequately  to 
reSlat^  commerce,  protect  public  health  and  safety,  and  safegtiard 
eSomlc  Tcurlty"  Since  the  convention  In  1936  the  Congress 
rrSn  Se  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  Amerl^n  people  by 
legislation  which  to  date  the  Supreme  Court  has  ^f^d  to  be  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Constitution.  Thus,  so  far  the  Congress  has 
not  been  required  to  resort  to  the  safeguard  provided  In  this 
planlf-Uie    adoption   of   an   amendment   to   the   Constitution. 

PLEDGE — XJNKMPLOTMDTT 

We  believe  that  unemployment  is  a  national  problem,  and  that 
It  is  an  inescapable  obligation  of  our  Government  to  meet  it  in 
a  national  way  Due  to  our  stimulation  of  private  business  more 
than  5,000,000  people  have  been  reemployed;  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic security  is  maximum  employment  in  private  Indtistry  at 
aS^uaS^Iges.  Where  business  fails  to  supply  such  'rnploym-nt 
we  bilieve  ^at  work  at  prevaUlng  wages  should  be  Provided  to 
,  JS)peraUon  with  SUte  and  local  governmento  on  useful  puUlo 
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violations  at  the  right  of  frc^  speed: 
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Judicial  procedure  reform      (Public 
Persons  erroneously  convicted,   re 
75th  Cong  ) 
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The  Administration  has  stopped 
enabled  busLneaa  to  go  ahead  with 

When  national  Income  shrinks 
In  reviving  national  Income  we  have 
We  have  raised  the  public  credit  to  a  p 
rlty      The  interest  rate  on  Oovemmeni 
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increasing  percentage  of  Federal  e 
from  current  revenues  secured  from 
ability  to  pay      Our  retrenchment,  t*x 
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tbe  reduction  of  the  national  debt  at 
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Monetary   StablLUatlon   P\md,    to    e^nd.     (Public    Law    No.    1. 
75th  Cong  ) 

Federal  Reserve  notes,  extend  time  I 
tlons  to  the  United  States  may  be  uqed 
(Public  Law  No.  9.  75th  Cong) 

Revenue  Act  of  1938.     (Public  Law 

Tax  Loophole  Revenue  Act  of  1937. 
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The  (.'iiusc  iind  the  llomody  for  the  Depression 

KXTKXSK^N  <»!•'   KKMAKKS 
HON.  FIXLY  H.  GRAY 

tiV    iShl  \N.\ 

IN  THK  llol.>l-,  nl    la- rKKSKNl  ATIVES 
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Increase   of  our  foreign   trade 

listration:  to  seek  by  mutual 

barriers,   quotas,   and   em- 

otir  exports  of  agricultural 

as   in    the   past,   to   give 

and    manufacturers    against 
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STATEMENT    BY    E     A-    RVMEIY    AND    THK    COMMITTEE    FOR 

IHE    NATION  . 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Indiana.  Mr  vSviouker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  rt^mark.s  further  on  The  Chu.>^o  and  Remedy  for  the 
Depression,  I  include  (he  follnwing  statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee fur  the  NuLion.  205  Ea^l  Fuity-iecond  Street,  New 
York  City; 

JvNt   14    1938 
To  All  Members  of  Ccngrr^^  and  Edttttrs  All  Daily  Seuxpapt'TS 

We  respectfully  un?--  Members  of  tJie  Senate  .uul  the  House  of 
Repres-T.tatives  to  con.'^uler  'he  follawintt  \  lewpomt  which  we  be- 
lieve reprf'si-nt-s  the  best -ii\forroe'1  upmion  of  th\se  who  have 
studied  current  monctArv  deveW  pments  in  the  United  States: 

Befcrp  This  Ccnjr-s  ,i(:l|  ';r:.s  ;t  i  .v--  "o  t!i*>  .Vntrlcaii  people 
action  that  lies  within  it.s  powers  to  stop  this  ruino\is  deflation. 
Busir.e.is  recovp.-y  unci  ropri-p^iyment  are  depei.de;u  un  restoration 
of  pn.>fitable  prices  for  f;irmers  and  oth'T  producers  of  basic  com- 
nicdiTjf-'s  This  can  be  w  <  tuplished  pmr.ptly  by  removing  the 
present  swolleri  purcli.^flr.z  power  jf  the  dollar 

Slr.ce  March  1937  buying  power  of  the  gold  in  our  dollar  over 
ba.<ic  roniincdities  has  increased  60  percent.  Thi.s  moans  that  the 
farmers  and  producers  of  commodities  like  lead,  zinc  and  copper 
must  give  16  leads  of  their  commodities  to  get  as  m.nny  dollars  as 
thev  rereivpd  only  15  months  ago  for  10  loads 

No  legislative  brdy  \v.  'hf  world  has  «o  rlear  a  mandate  to  retT'i- 
lat.-  the"  value  "f  m":,«"y  a-  tht-'  United  States  Crn?re'=s  under  the 
CVnstitntion,  No  Iigislativ*--  b(,xly  has  brought  such  disaster  upon 
its  jy^cple  as  the  U.".:ted  States  Congress  since  1929  by  failure  to 
correct  a  monetarv  ir.aladjustment 

Ins'ead  :f  p.xercisi:..:  it.^  mandatory  powers  as  the  Con.^tltutlon 
requires  the  Cont^ress  delegated  them  ;p.  193/?  to  'he  President. 
These  powers  were  only  partially  exerrLi^ed  When  C'lngress  at- 
tempted to  legislate  a  permanent  policy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury slicved  a  char'  *r  a  committee  of  Corgress  demonstratlne  that 
the  averaee  rnre  of  farm  ccmmodities  and  raw  materials  had  risen, 
step  by  >"ep    a.^  the  r  :  ;;ar  price  of  eo!d  had  been  rallied 

Admitting  that  raising  the  price  of  gold  had  be<:'n  e.fective.  the 
Secretary  said  that  the  administration  wished  to  ktrp  the  powt  r 
to  raise  r.r  lower  t.he  price  of  gold  within  it-s  owi:  dist-T^'tion,  and 
that  it  did  not  wish  this  p<iwer  -abordinated  to  a  congressional 
mandate  Bii'  the  Secretary  s  discu-s-sion  pre  mi.«ed  that  these 
power's  would  be  used  to  re*'  r-  ''.e  price  level,  and  thereafter  to 
maintain  stability  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  The 
price  level  has  not  been  restored  Durin?  the  past  year  we  have 
had  the  most  ruinously  unstable  d'ilar  m  the  Nation's  history. 

Congress  at  that  time  was  on  the  point  of  passing  a  mandate 
that  would  have  required  preempt  restoration  of  the  1926  pr.ce 
level  and  the  stabilization  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
over  basic  commodities  at  that  level. 

Again,  in  1935,  personal  Intervention  blocked  the  pas.sage  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Banking  Act  Tliis  amendmen'  would  have 
made  mandatory  the  m.onctary  policy  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sury  admitted,  a  year  before  wa=  e^T^'ctlvp  .\galn  Congress 
allowed  it^-'li  to  be  talked  out  ot  performing  its  constitutional 
duty 

These  powers  were  us.d  not  with  reference  to  our  domestic  needs 
but  to  serve  international  interests,  through  the  tripartite  mone- 
ttiry  aen-'em.ent,  details  ,:;f  which  neither  the  people  nor  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  knew  Ail  that  tne  public  knows  is  that 
this  agreement  estabhsh-d  a  ftxed  ratio  between  the  dollar  and 
the  pound,  within  narrow  limits  What  the  general  public  does 
not  understand  i.s  r>i„-i-  •.he  tripartite  agreement  gave  the  United 
States  farmers  only  70  percent  of  the  average  prices  received  la 
their  respective  currenci.  s  by  sterlmg-aria  farmers  and  raw- 
mat<-riaJ  producers  Thujs  the  powers  ever  m  mey  delegated  by 
Congress  were  u^^d  to  the  advantage  of  foreign  natio'ns  and'  the  dis- 
advantage of  cur  own.  pe-  pie  These  -terlmg  agricul'ural  nations, 
having  their  pr.ce  level  restored  in  harmony  with  their  debts,  hxed 
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ehunttw.  and  production  co«t«.  proaportd  whllt  our  fartnert  lost 
world  market*  and  wtBr»  crucined  by  a  daflaUonary  gold  price 

Since  1939  farmai*  and  baalc  producer*  have  loat  »47,(X)0.0O0.0O0 
of  th«»lr  normal  pr»depreaalon  Income  and  buylivu  power  beoauwe 
of  the  twoUen  buying  pow«r  of  the  Unlt«d  State*  dollar,  which 
ConK^^!M«  hiw  failed  to  correct.  Ralalng  farmer*'  prlcf«  will  increase 
the  markeu  of  Induitry.  put  part-time  worker*  on  fvjll  time,  and 
give  Job*  to  million*,  It  will  greatly  Increase  labor"*  income  while 
hardlv  affecting  the  coat  of  living,  m  1933,  with  a  69-percent 
Increftue  In  the  price  of  gold,  price*  of  farm  and  other  basic  com- 
module*  were  increaaed  67  percent,  while  the  co*t  of  living  ro*e 
only  3  percent 

If  ihii  Congre**  adjourn*  without  taking  monetary  action  which 
the  present  crisis  demand*.  It  will  remain  within  the  power  of  the 
administration  to  use  the  monetary  powers  which  Congre**  dele- 
gated to  It  to  raise  the  dollar  price  of  gold  by  18  percent— to  wit. 
141  34  per  ounce.  If  thl*  t*  done,  there  will  follow  almoat  overnight 
an  increase  in  tho  dollar  price  of  the  principle  world  *uple  com- 
modlile*  Farm  price*  will  rise.  The  long-continued  failure  of 
the  rvdmlnlstratlon  to  take  thl*  action  will  be  forgotten,  Tliat 
portion  of  the  population  who  do  not  understand  monetary  science 
can  then  be  told  that  these  result*  flow  from  pump  priming  and 
the  restriction  of  agricultural  production. 

This  new  monetary  agreement  will  be  negotiated  with  foreign 
governmenU  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  Congress  and  without 
public  discussion.  It  will  not  bind  agricultural  and  raw  material 
nations  competing  with  United  State*  farmers  and  producers  of 
other  basic  commodities  These  countries  will  be  left  free  as  they 
have  b<>en  before  to  keep  and  set  their  price  of  gold  In  their  respec- 
tive currencies  so  a*  to  continue  to  hold  our  farmers  and  raw- 
material  producer*  in  a  etralt  Jacket  of  permanent  moncury  dis- 
advantage .^     ,     ,  , 

Congress  can.  without  delaying  It*  adjournment,  pass  the  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  remove  the  monetary  obstacle*  to  recovery.  In 
1934  and  1935  the  banking  committees  of  Senate  and  House  made 
exhaustive  investigations,  Tlio  mechanism  for  effective  moncUry 
control  was  then  fully  outlined,  and  only  pressure  from  outside 
of  Congress  prevented  legislation. 

The  resolution  of  the  Vermont  Parm  Bureau  recently  presented 
to  Congress  petitioning  for  action  at  this  session  sUte*  In  a  few 
words  the  necessary  steps: 

"(a)  Congress  mandate  the  establishment,  within  a  maximum  pe- 
riod of  6  months,  of  a  doUar  with  1926  purchasing  power  over  basic 
commodities. 

"(b)  That  it  authorize  the  opening  of  a  free  market  for  gold  in  the 
United  States  and  permit  Americans  to  buy  and  sell  gold  like  any 
other  commodity. 

"(c)  That  the  Treasury  be  required  to  buy  or  sell  gold  at  what- 
ever price  Is  necessary  to  reestablish  the  1926  price  level  of  basic 
commodities" 

Legislation  making  it  mandatory  that  all  the  monetary  powers  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  Government  be  exercised  to  main- 
tain stability  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  over  basic 
commodities,  after  their  restoration  to  the  1926  level,  would  insure 
recovery,  reemployment,  and  prosperity.  This  would  bring  long- 
delayed  Justice  to  debtors  and  also  protect  creditors  against  inflation. 

The  United  States  Constitution,  article  I,  section  8  (Powers  of 
Congress)  : 

"5  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures." 

CoMMrrxEK  roH  the  Nation. 


National  Air  Mail  Week  and  Guilford  Tercentenary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  attempts  to  make 
our  National  Air  Mail  Week  successful  none  presented  such 
a  novelty  as  that  of  the  town  of  Guilford,  Conn.  That  small 
but  mighty  spot  on  the  coast  line  of  southern  Connecticut 
used  our  highly  efflcient  and  most  modern  means  of  com- 
munication to  inform  the  world  of  its  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion next  year. 

That  haven  in  Guilford  for  the  heroic  souls  who  left  Eng- 
land in  search  of  independent  worship  was  the  seventh 
Anglo-Saxon  settlement  in  our  Nutmeg  State.  Prom  this 
and  other  settlements  grew  the  basis  for  the  noblest  political 
rhapsody  of  our  day.  The  statement  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  Victorian  historians  that  "There  was  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  federation  In  Connecticut  and  spiritual  self- 
government  and  toleration  in  Rhode  Island;  from  these  the 
two  institutions  spread  to  the  United  States."  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  highest  proof  of  their  success. 


In  an  added  thought  this  historian  pays  tribute  to  the 
ConKregatlonallvSts  "whom  wt»  call  ConsrcpatlonaUst3  when 
we  think  of  them  as  ft  church  and  Independents  when  we 
mean  a  parly." 

The  political  consequences  of  these  daring  Innovators 
reached  far.  The  supremacy  of  the  j>eople  was  being  ac- 
cepted in  their  church  government  and  It  could  not  be  re- 
pudiated In  the  State.  One  dlsilngul&lied  thinker  said.  "We 
ar«  not  over  one  anoUier  but  with  one  another."  Virtually 
they  Inclined  not  only  to  liberty  but  to  equality  and  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  past  and  the  control  of  the  living  by  the 
dead.  It  means  no  coercion  over  conscience  and  persecu- 
tion was  declared  to  be  spiritual  murder.  The  Independents 
therefore  fought  for  liberty  of  conscience,  the  birthright  ot 
man.  the  most  sublime  fight  In  all  history. 

Mr,  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  these  Guilford  pioneers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  of  this  stern  make  as  they 
sought  political  and  religious  liberty.  They.  too.  signed  a 
compact  on  shipboard,  bought  their  land  from  the  native 
Indians,  and  did  what  In  my  own  home  town  Is  our  proudest 
monument — set  aside  a  green  or  commons.  They  lived  and 
died  there.  Ancient  brick  houses  and  ancient  gravestones 
are  there  today  in  the  midst  of  a  colonial  atmosphere  that 
all  lovers  of  Revolutionary  days  must  visit  to  enjoy. 

There  you  see  ancient  bells  and  clocks;  the  cellar  where  the 
regicides  hid.  where  PlU-Oreene  Halleck.  our  most  popular 
American  poet  of  the  turn  of  the"  century,  wrote.  There,  too, 
are  the  most  pleasant  coves  In  all  American  beaches. 

Like  all  New  England  towns,  its  sons  and  daughters  went 
out  to  other  settlements  and  there  made  envious  reputations. 
Here  are  a  few: 

William  Leete.  the  pioneer,  the  Governor  of  New  Haven 
Colony,  and  for  7  years  of  the  Connecticut  Colony  a  life- 
long protector  of  the  regicides. 

Lyman  Beecher  and  his  wife  Roxana  Foote.  parents  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Jared  Eliot,  minister,  physician,  scientist,  and  author  of  the 
first  American  Agricultural  Essays,  a  close  friend  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Col.  Samuel  Hill,  elected  18  times  to  the  legislature,  and 
about  whom  originated  the  widely  popular  phrase,  "rim  like 
Sam  Hill." 

George  W.  Hinckley,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  has 
I  conducted  in  Maine  one  of  the  finest  homes  for  needy  youth 
in  America. 

Abraham  Baldwin,  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia, 
signer  of  the  Constitution  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Thomas  Chittenden,  first  Governor  of  Vermont. 
William  Russell  Dudley,  botanist. 
Pitz-Greene  Halleck,  poet. 

Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of  King's  College  (Co- 
lumbia), 

William  H.  H.  Murray,  author  '"Adirondack  Murray." 
Henry  Brewster  Stanton,  editor,  reformer. 
In  the  lists  of  Governors  of  our  State.  William  Leete  Is 
listed  from  this  splendid  town  as  the  occupant  of  the  guber- 
natorial chair  from  1677  to  1683,  having  served  his  appren- 
ticeship from  1669  to  1676. 

I  repeat  again  that  poem  of  our  native-born  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck.  in  whose  poetry  early  nineteenth  century  America 
found  such  infinite  delight: 

CONNECTICUT 

(Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Guilford,  1790-1867) 
And  still  her  gray  rocks  tower  above  the  sea 

That  croviches  at  their  feet,  a  conquered  wave; 
Tis  a  rough  land  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree. 

Where  breathe.s  no  castled  lord  or  cabined  slave; 
Where  thoughts,  and  tongues,  and  hands,  are  bold  and  free. 

And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a  grave; 
And  where  none  kneel,  save  when  to  Heaven  they  pray. 
Nor  even  then,  unless  In  their  own  way. 

Theirs  is  a  pure  republic,  wild,  yet  strong, 

A  "fierce  democracie.  "  where  all  are  true 
To  what  themselves  have  voted— right  or  wrong — 

And  to  their  laws    denominated  blue; 
(If  red.  they  might  to  Draco's  code  belong); 

A  vestal  state,  which  power  could  not  subdue. 
Nor  promise  win — like  her  own  eagle's  nest, 
Sacred — the  San  Marino  of  the  west. 
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OF 


DIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


GRAY 


Tuesday,  June  14).  193S 


HON.  FINLY  K 

OK    INKIAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPllESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  '  legislative  day  of 

Ms  GRAY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speiker.  the  minority  Mem 
bers  In  the  House,  representing  a  g^eat  political  party  which 
has  long  opposed  and  censi:ired  the 
obligations,  are  now  facmg  about  in  their  position  and  de- 
manding that  the  support  of  the  aied  must  be  thrown  back 
upon  the  State  taxpayers.  | 

MMLIZT   8HOU1J3    MOT   BE   THKOWN    BACK    VPOU   THE    STATE    TAIP .ITERS 

Such  a  policy  would  not  only  wor|:  an  unwarranted  burden 
passed  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
would  not  pay  the  tax  and  sho'ild 
same  time  such  policy  would  work 
elderly,  now  dependent  in  old  age. 
not  taken  the  wealth  from  the  old  pjeople 

If  the  burdens  of  old-age  support  were  now  thrown  back 
upon  the  people  to  be  collected  as  i  direct  tax  by  the  State. 
the  now  overburdened  taxpayers  (ould  not  pay  the  higher 
tax  Imposed  and  they  wouW  revo  t  against  it  and  the  old 
people  would  suffer  prejudice  to  thtir  cause. 

THl  WEALTH  TAKEir  nOM   P«OPLE  SHOt3LD   HOW   BE  USED  FOB  BELIET 

The  system  of  Federal  income  taces  is  the  only  tax  reach- 
ing the  income  from  the  vast  weal  h  taken  from  the  people. 
and  this  is  the  only  tax  reaching  tie  earnings  which  are  not 
needed  for  use  in  Living  and  which  |ls  lying  as  an  idle  surplus 
further  accumulating  wealth. 

These  jaen  who  are  now  holdinb  great,  swollen  fortunes 
cannot  use  their  income  for  shelter  or  protection,  nor  for  any 
useful  purpose  required  to  live.  bi,t  only  for  the  abnorma 


State  who  could  not  and 

not  pay  the  tax.    At  the 

a  great  injustice  to  the 

nie  State  taxpayers  have 


pleasure  or  gratification  of  holding 
of  others. 

The  surplus  or  excess  corporatic^; 
the  earnings  of  corporations  which 


from  use  and  enjoyment 

r.  taxes  were  taxes  upon 
were  unjustly  being  with- 


held from  stockholders  for  the  use  of  the  few  corporation 


leaders  and  which  has  been  used 


upon  m  the  stock  and  mvestment  i:iarket 


I    HA\Tt    SIGNED    THE 

I  have   signed   the  petition   call 


Means  Committee  of  the  House  to  n'port  out  the  old-age  pen 


by  a  tax  upon  the  surplus 


sion  relief  bill  and  the  petitioners 
report.   I   have  signed   the  petitior 

asking  that  the  committee  be  discfiarged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bi-U. 

WH-L  VOTE   FOE  THE    HIGHEST  PtNSIONS   AND  BELIET 

As  long  as  this  depression  is  alloved  to  be  continued  upon 
the  country  with  unemployment  ar  d  a  failure  of  earnings.  I 
propose  to  vote  for  the  highest  pensions  and  to  provide  the 
most  ample  relief  payments  of  whic  h  it  is  jpossible  to  be  pro- 
\ided  and  pay.  and  to  meet  the  cost 
wealth  of  the  country. 

I  resent  the  charge  being  made  ttere  that  these  old  people 
are  deliberately  lying  down  upon  he  Government  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country.  They  are  only  demanding  their 
long-deferred  pay.  These  elderly  people,  now  dependent, 
have  worn  out  and  exhausted  their  lodies,  their  bones,  sinews, 
and  muscles  in  creating  the  wealth  taken  and  now  held  by 
others. 

These  certain,  special  few  men  wfco  have  taken  and  appro 
priated  to  themselves  the  wealth  ere  ated  by  the  toil  and  sweat 
of  others  must  no'^  be  treated  as  tn^tees  of  the  earnings  and 
income  from  this  vast  wealth  and 
to  Its  creators  in  the  payment  o: 
support. 

mOSEB    Pm^UDfT    CONOmOXS    CHTUWEW    iANHOT    BUHIIiai     TUm    ACS) 

PABEMTB 

The  children  of  these  aged,  dependent  people  have  their 


own  families  to  support  and  care 


to  gamble  and  speculate 


PLTITION 

ng   upon   the   Ways   and 


failing  to  secure  such  a 
on   the  Speaker's   table 


must  be  held  to  account 
income  taxes  for  their 


or  and  they  cannot  help 


or  provide  for  their  parents  imder  the  emplo\Tnpnt  conditions 
of  the  times.  Nor  ran  they  pay  a  higher  or  direct  or  indirect 
income  tax  to  make  publ:c  funds,  for  old-age  support.  The 
tax  should  come  from  swollen  fortunes  and  not  from  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay 

With  the  further  continuance  of  thi.s  depres.sion  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  failure  cf  earnings  and  income,  the  army 
of  the  dependents  in  old  ag-'  will  be  incurred  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The.'^e  aer^d  men  ^-il!  now  have  exhausted 
the  last  of  their  frugal  savings  which  they  have  laid  up  for 
their  declining  years. 

But  morr  than  the  exhaustion  of  their  last  means  and 
money,  the  children  of  many  thousand.^  of  eiderly  people  have 
strug.;:led  to  maintain  their  pride  in  keeping  their  parents  off 
of  the  dole  and  relief.  But  now  with  unemployment  further 
prolonged  and  a  failure  of  earnings  to  be  re:=tored  they  wiU 
surrender  and  give  up  their  pride  and  yield  to  inevitable 
public  chanty. 


The  Relationship  and  Inseparability  of  Pensions-^ 
Taxes — l.VYear  Em p lov  ability 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  I).  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  <  Ugiilatiie  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14*.  1938 

Mr.  DINGELL.  M:  Speaker,  I  have  b<  en  a  stanch  and 
consistent  advocate  and  worker  for  adequate  old-age  pensions 
tor  our  de.serving  citisiens.  In  fact.  I  have  worked  effectively 
for  the  cause  for  so  many  years  that  I  might  say  I  am  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  movement.  As  far  back  as  1920,  when 
it  was  considered  ■.socialism"  and  ■paternalism"  to  talk  old- 
age  pensions.  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  insisted  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  care  of  the  old  folks  in  their  declining  years  was 
the  problem  and  responsibility  of  society  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  see  the  day  when  a  creditable  start 
m  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  actually  made.  More  than 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  selected  as  though  by  providence 
in  reward  for  my  ^arly  activities  to  sit  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  r  i  aid  m  the  formulation  of  the  social- 
security  protrram.  While  we  have  made  a  fine  beginning 
I  am  not  satisfied  and  I  insist  we  are  far  from  the  goal  of  our 
ultimate  cbj»ctiv;;'  Th«^  committee  has  not  seen  fit  'lO  ac- 
cept my  amendment  of  a  Federal  contribution  of  $20  per 
month  per  eligibl"  pensioner  to  be  matched  by  the  States, 
dollar  for  dollar,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  might  in  the  coming 
session  see  the  passage  of  the  amendment.  Should  this  come 
to  pa.ss  the  total  pt-nsion  pt^r  individual  pensioner  would  be 
S40  per  month,  or  $80  per  couple.  Tlie  most  pressing  and 
immediate  problem,  a-  I  see  it.  however,  is  to  force  liberaliza- 
tion of  State  laws  -Ahich  even  today  deny  the  pensioner  the 
maximum  intended  by  the  Pfdcral  law. 

While  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  a  sub-^'antial  pension  is 
paid  to  our  deserving  aged  and  paid  as  a  mutter  of  right  and 
not  as  any  chanty,  yet  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
any  idea  under  which  exces.sive  and  unwarranted  gratuities 
would  be  paid  to  less  than  ont  -tenth  of  our  population  far 
beyond  their  ability  to  expend  their  monthly  allowance  while 
taxing  to  death  the  supptjrtmg  remainder  of  our  people 
who  would  be  called  upon  to  sustain  su'Jh  a  system. 

The  old  folks  are  our  first  concern,  but  the  young  folkr.  too. 
must  be  considered  in  any  plan  which  they  are  expected  to 
support,  and  the  young  folks  will  pay  the  taxes  until  they 
themselves  become  eligible  as  pensioners.  There  is  a  rea- 
sonable medium,  which  the  Nation  can  support  without  being 
overburdened,  and  I  will  go  a^  far  as  anybody  in  the  matter 
of  adequate  pensions  and  the  attainment  of  the  objective. 
After  all.  pensions  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  taxes,  and  the 
people  will  pay  the  taxes.  I  will  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  will  help  in  the  enactment  of  any  liberal  combina- 
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tlon  of  pensions  and  of  the  taxes  to  support  them.  Trans- 
actions taxes  which  will  raise  the  cost  of  food,  clothing — in 
fact,  essentials  and  nonessentials  of  every  kind — must  not  be 
imposed  lest  we  destroy  our  entire  economic  system. 

Picture  the  effect  of  a  transactions  tax  of  ten  to  fifteen 
billions  per  year  imposed  upon  an  annual  national  income  of 
sixty  billions,  which  is  the  estimated  gross  income  of  our 
people  for  1938.  It  would  mean  the  imposition  of  an  addi- 
tional 162-3  percent  to  25  percent  in  Federal  taxes.  Remem- 
ber, too,  the  pensioner  would  likely  be  excluded;  therefore, 
this  increase  wotild  be  borne  by  the  9  out  of  the  10  people  not 
on  the  pension  roll.  There  is  a  better  way,  a  more  reasonable 
way,  if  we  will  be  patient  and  cooperative.  It  was  a  desper- 
ate task,  a  Herculean  job,  to  put  through  the  social-security 
legislation.  The  reactionary  standpatter  had  to  be  whipped 
to  ever  consider  the  idea.  In  time  we  will  have  a  law  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud.  I  will  be  there  to  assist  the 
progressive,  aggressive  pension  advocate  in  the  formulation 
of  a  sound,  sensible,  and  adequate  plan  that  will  endure  for 
all  time  to  come. 

It  is  as  important  to  me  to  expand  the  age  limitation  to 
include  men  and  women  of  60  years  and  even  less  as  it  is  to 
increase  the   monthly  allowance.     In  fact,  it  will  become 
necessary  to  consider  the  man  or  woman  of  45  who  today  is 
not  even  considered  for  a  job  as  the  possible  recipient  of  some 
sort  of  gratuity  or  pension.    As  long  as  industry  chooses  to 
discard  a  man  as  useless  when  he  becomes  45  years  old,  indus- 
try win  have  to  be  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  hiunan  machinery  as  it  provides  for  depreciation  and 
replacement  of   mechanical   apparatus  and  physical   plant. 
If  industry  claims  the  right  to  declare  arbitrarily  the  date  or 
age  of  obsolescence  of  its  manpower  or  human  machinery 
and  thus  deny  employment  to  men  above  the  arbitrary  age 
limitation,  all  well  and  good.     I  have  no  argument  with  that 
policy  or  theory,  provided  that  industry  will  make  the  same 
provision  for  the  replacement  of  humanity  that  tt  makes  for 
the  replacement  of  plant  and  machinery.    The  arbitrary  at- 
titude of  industry  in  declaring  a  man  obsolete  and  unemploy- 
able at  45  may  tomorrow  be  lowered  to  include  men  of  40 
years  or  even  less.    Those  who  assume  for  themselves  the 
right  of  such  decision  in  their  business  ignore  their  responsi- 
bility to  organized  society.    Whenever  a  revolutionary  theory 
of  that  sort  is  made  a  permanent  and  fixed  practice,  counter 
and  compensating  provisions  must  be  made  to  prevent  hard- 
ship and  mass  starvation.    Either  guaranteed  annual  pay 
sufficient  in  amount  to  permit  retirement  at  the  age  of  dis- 
card will  have  to  be  provided  or  a  system  of  pensions  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  artificial  industrial  obsolescence  will  have 
to  be  established  at  the  expense  of  such  industries  as  practice 
the  iniquitous  policy. 


Summary,  in  Part,  of  Legislative  Enactments  of 
the  Second  and  Tliird  Sessions,  Seventy-fifth 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  15  (leffislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7),  1938 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
me  by  the  Senate,  I  vsrish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary, in  part,  of  legislation  enacted  during  the  second  and 
third  sessions  of  the  Seventy -fifth  Congress. 

Agricitlttjee 
sorl  consehvation  and  pakftt  program 
(Approved  February  16,   1938.     Public,  No.  430,  75th  Cong.) 
This  act  declares  the  policy  of  Congress  to  be  the  conservation 
of  national  resources,  the  prevention  of  the  depletion  of  soil  fertil- 
ity,  and   the  preservation,   maintenance,  and   restoration  of   farm 
and  ranch-land   resources   in   the   national   public   Interest.     It   la 
expected  to  bring  about  a  well-balanced  flow  of  agricultural  com- 


modities by  storage  of  reserve  supplies,  loans,  and  marketing 
quotas.  It  is  intended  to  aid  the  farmers  in  obtaining  parity 
prices  for  such  commodities  and  parity  of  income,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  permit  consumers  to  obtain  an  adequate  and  steady 
supply  of  such  commodities  at  fair  prices. 

The  act  provides  for  payments  to  farmers  for  practices  which 
conserve  and  rebuild  the  soil  and  also  provides  benefits  for  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  If  and  when  Con- 
gress provides  the  funds.  Small  growers  are  aided  by  increased 
payments  for  soil-conservation  practices  where  such  payments  are 
of  lesser  amounts  than  $200.  After  1939,  however,  a  limit  of 
110,000  will  be  placed  on  individual  payment.  Such  payments 
will  be  divided  equitably  between  owner  and  tenant  where  such  a 
relationship  exists. 

Provision  Is  made  for  storage  of  reserve  supplies  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  rice.  Loans  upon  cotton,  com.  and  wheat  will  range  from  52 
to  75  percent  of  parity,  but  no  loans  will  be  made  upon  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  or  nee  for  a  year  in  which  producers  have  rejected 
marketing  quotas.  Whenever  available  3uppl.es  of  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco,  or  rice  are  excessive,  or  w)ien  crop  estimates  indi- 
cate It  lo  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  proclaim  a  national  aUotment  for  production  of  such  commodi- 
ties. This  national  allotment  will  be  divided  among  States  and 
individuals  according  to  past  production  figures.  Such  quotas  are 
subject  to  a  two-thirds  vote  of  approval  upon  the  part  of  farmers 
involved  and  go  into  effect  when  available  supplies  of  commodities 
reach  certain  levels.  Quotas  may  be  altered  if  a  change  In  the 
available  supply  of  commodities  warrants  such  alteration  While 
quotas  are  in  effect,  penalties  are  provided  in  cases  where  restric- 
tions are  violated.  In  cases  where  storage  of  excess  production 
is  contemplated  loans  may  be  sectu-ed,  subject  to  provisions  of  the 
act,  upon  such  stored  commodities. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  utilize  not  more 
than  $4,000,000  each  year  from  the  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  this  act  or  to  the  Soli  Conservation  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  operating  four  regional  research  laboratories,  one 
in  each  major  farm  producing  area  The  purpose  of  these  labora- 
tories is  to  develop  new  uses  and  mrrkc-s  for  farm  commodities. 
(See  also  relief  act  for  the  provisio;  s  providing  money  for  parity 
payments.) 

WHKAT  ACREAGE  ACT 

(Approved  June  20,  1938.     Public  Res.  118,  75th  Cong  ) 
The  act  amends   the  Farm   Act  of   1938  by   providing   that   the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  for  the  year   1939  shall  not 
be  less  than  55,000,000  acres. 

COTTON  AND    TOBACXO  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

(Approved  May  31,  1938  Public.  No.  557,  75th  Cong  ) 
The  act  amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  in 
regard  to  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  regard  to  cotton,  the  act  pro- 
vides for  ascertaining  for  the  crop  year  1938  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual farm  allotment  that  will  not  be  used  and  for  apportioning 
such  acreage  as  will  not  be  planted  to  cotton  to  other  farms  on 
which  for  the  previous  year  acreage  was  diverted  under  the  soil- 
conservation  program,  and  whose  allotments,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  are  Inadequate.  The  allotment  to 
farms  not  entirely  used  for  1938  would  be  reduced  to  that  extent 
on  an  acreage  basis.  The  act  would  be  limited  In  operation  for 
the  crop  year   1938. 

In  regard  to  tobacco,  the  act  increases  the  poundage  for  addi- 
tional allotments  for  State  quotas  for  1938,  in  the  case  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  from  2  percent  to  4  percent.  In  the  case  of  fire- 
cured  and  dark  air-cured  and  hurley  tobacco,  the  national  quota 
for  1938  Is  Increased  by  a  numl)er  of  pounds  required  to  provide 
for  each  State  in  addition  to  the  State  poundage  allotment  a 
poundage  not  in  excess  of  2  percent  of  the  allotment  which  shall 
be  apportioned  in  amounts  which  the  Secretary  dettrmlnee  to  b« 
fair  and  reasonable  to  farms  in  the  State. 

INTEREST  ON    FnjERAL  LAND-BANK   LOANS 

(Congress  overrode  the  President's  veto  on  June  15-16,  1938) 
(Public.  No.  643,  75th  Cong.) 

The  act  extends  the  3 '2 -percent  Interest  rate  until  July  1.  1940. 
with  respect  to  loans  made  through  the  national  farm-loan  associa- 
tions. Under  previous  law  the  3 14 -percent  loan  rate  would  hav« 
expired  and  become  4  percent  beginning  with  July  1.  1938 

In  the  case  of  land  bank  commissioner  loans  under  the  Emer- 
gency Farm  Mortgage  Act,  the  present  4-percent  rate,  which  by 
former  law  would  have  expired  on  Jtily  22,  1939,  is  continued  until 
Jxily  1.  1940. 

CROP   LOAN    AND   SUGAR    APPROPRIATION    ACT 

(Approved  February  4,  1938.     Public  Res.  78,  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  appropriates  $39,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agrtculttire  to  carry  into  effect  the  authorizations 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

The  act  makes  available  until  June  30,  1939,  for  the  making  of 
crop  production  and  harvesting  loans,  the  unexpended  balance  ol 
the  $50  000,000  authorization  for  1938,  together  with  collections 
heretofore  and  hereafter  made.  (Approximately  $32,000,000  repre- 
sents the  unexpended  balance  mentioned  above.) 

INSECT  CONTROL 

(Approved  March  2,  1938.     PubUc  Res.  No.  81,  75th  Cong.) 
The  sum  of  $2,000,000  is  made  immediately  available  for  expendi- 
ture under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
lor  the  purpose  of  destroying  harmful  Insects  such  as  grasshoppers. 
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Mormon  crldtf  tjs.  »nd  chlnrb  bugs 
refuse  to  expend  funda  until  the 
tlon.  or  material  and  supplies 
An  appropriation,  not  to  exceed 

the   vinexp*r:c''»d   balance  ol  funda 
■wratlon  and  Domestic  Allotment 
at  admin 'stertnc  the  Agricultural 

CKA33Nfe 


The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
have  provided  the  orgtnlza- 
for  cooperation 
OOO.OOO,  to  be  obtained  from 
4pproprlated  for  the  Soil   Con- 
Is  authorized  for  the  purpose 
Aijuatment  Act  of  1938. 


Sta  «9 
necesairy 
15.1 


Act 


the 


(Approved  April  4.  1938 
This   act    provides   that    lands    w 
otherjrlae  acquired  In  connection 
benefit  in  whole  or  In  part  of 
tural,    ffrazlng.    or    other    purposes 
Secretary   of   the   Interior      No  such 
glble  for  benefit  payments  under 
Soil  Conservation   Act 

Such   concessions   may   be   ?ran 
laws    (Tovemlng    the   public   domain 
for   such   periods   of   time   as   the 
deem   proper,   but   no  such   period 
]^lnds  derived   lro«n  such 
pendlture    In    connection    with    th 
from  which  obtained,  except  when 
for    which    an    Indian    tribe    has 
latter   case,   such   funds   shall   be 
proper  tribe 

coMMOorrr  cKmrr 


Public.  No.  459.  75th  Cong.) 

Mch    have    been    withdrawn    or 

with  Irrigation  projects  for  the 

Indlins  may  be  leased  for  agrlcul- 

under    the    direction    of    the 

lands,   however,   shall   be   eU- 

crop-control  program,  or  the 


concescic  ns 


t«|l.   subject   to  regulations   and 

for    such    considerations    and 

Secretary   of    the    Interior    may 

>f  time  shall  exceed   10  years 

shall    be    available    for   ex- 

particular    Irrigation    project 

(Obtained  from  reserves  of  lands 

been   compenaa-ed      In    the 

(^posited   to   the   credit   of   the 


Secret  ary 


exceeds 


acd 


(Approved  March  8.  1938 

The    act    provides  for    a    yearly 
▼alues.   of   the   Commodity  Credit 
detcrmlnlDg  tbe  net  worth  of  the 
is  l«a«  than  tlOO.000,000,  the   " 
iaed  to  make  up  such  deficiency  by 
raUon,  and  appropriations  for  such 

In  the  event  the  net  worth 
to  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
unount  of  public  debt. 

Capital   stock  of  the  Corporation 
Ajrnculture    the  Oovernor  of  the 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor 
ferred   to   the  United   States,   and 
exercised  by  the  President  or  by 
designate 

T>'.e    Corporation    In    authorized 
agsjrpgate    amount    not    exceeding 
terms    as   shall    meet    with    the    a 
Treajsury      These   obligations   axe    tc 
fuaranteed  by  the  United  States  G 

AviATldN 


COBIHD«ATTOH 

Public.  No.  442.  75th  Cong  ) 

ppraisal    of    assets,    at    market 

dorporatlon  for  the   purpose   of 

:k>rporatlon.     If  the  net  worth 

of  the  Treaatiry  Is  author- 

a  contribution  to  the  Corp>o- 

jurpoee  are  authonied 

I100.0O0.0O0.  such  excess  is 
used  to  retire  an  equivalent 


now   held  by   the  Secretary  of 
Credit   Administration,  and 
4uon  Is  autiiorized  to  be  trans- 
rights   thereunder   are  to   be 
or  agencies  which  he  shall 
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anl 


Iv ; 


Proi  islon 


U.ke 


hsnge 


directed 


(Approved  June  23.  1938 

Establl8he«<  an  agency  to  be  knowjn 
thority,   to  be  composed   of   five 
staggered  terms,  and  shall  be  paid 
Authority  there  is  to  be  an  Adnuius 
per  annum 

Employees  shall   be   appointed   Ic 
laws,  except  for  the  secretary  of  th< 
each  member  cf  the  Authority.     Thp 
of    bureaus.    a.sslatant   directors, 
appointed  subject  to  nonccmpctjtl 
the  Civil  Service  Commtsalon 
of   personnel    and   property    to    the 
which  formerly  carried  on  the  same 

The  Authority  is  empowered  to 
to  carry  out  the    jrovlslons  of  this 
coopt^rate  with  State  agencies,  exc 
governments,  publish  its  reports  anil 
Its  rules  and  regulations,  and  Is 
to  the  CoQgreM. 

The  Adnxlnistrmtor  la  empowered 
development  of  civil  aeronautics  and 
maintain  civil  airways,  toother  wlUi 
along  such  routes:  to  chart  airways 
maps,    to  acquire  and   maintain 
municipal  or   other  landing   areas 
personnel  for  regulating  and 

An  examination  of  existing  airportii 
mendatioo  made  to  the  Congress  wl  ,h 
patlon  In  the  oonstmctlon  of  alrpor^ 

No  air  carrier  may  engage  in  i 
commerce  nor  carry  mail  unleea  it 
the   Authority.     Such  certificates 
to  tbe  Autbocity  and  upon  com 
vision  is  made  regarding  the 
and    mail    with    minimum    requ 
■ctaeduies,  pubUcaUon  of  rates  and 
Is  granted  the  Autborlty  to  determliw 
charges  for  the  transportation  of 
necessary  Information  may  be 
Autborlty.  and  the  latter  may 
aiMl  records  required  to  be  kept  by 

Any  merger,  consolidation,  purcha^ 
of  oontiQl  at  air  carrlen 


protect!  ng 


Farm 

at. 

all 

oflDpers 

n    issue    Its    obligations    In    an 

•500.000,000,    and     under    such 

ppjroval    of    the    Secretary    of    t^.e 

be   fully   and  uncoudlticnally 

(ivcmment. 


ACTTHoarrr  act 

c.  No   70fl,  75th  Cong  ) 

as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 

who   shall   serve    6-vear 

12.000  per  annum.     Within  the 

jator,  who  shall  receive  *J2  000 


n\e  mbers. 


compliance   with  clvll-aervlce 

Authority  and  a  secretary  for 

general  couns*'!  and  directors 

heads    cf    dlvlsioiis    may    be 

tests  of  fitness  prescribed   by 

is  made  for  the  trai'-sler 

new   Authority   from    bureaus 

type  of  activity. 

such  action  as  Is  necessary 

eglslation.     It  may  confer  and 

e  Information  with  fcreun 

proceedings  of  investigations. 

to  nuike  an  annual  report 


and  directed  to  encounme  the 
air  commerce:  to  establish  and 
necessary  navigation  fadliUes 
and  arrange  for  publication  of 
najvlgation  facilities  at  approved 
and   to   provide   facilities   and 

air  traffic 
is  to  be  conducted  and  recom- 
reference  to  Federal  partici- 


ntirstate. 


.  overseas,  or  foreign  air 
Ikas  obtained  a  certificate  from 
be  Issued  upon   application 
with  its  regulations      Pro- 
of passengers,  freight, 
as    to    maintenance    of 
cbarges.  and  so  forth      Power 
and  establish  fair  rates  aiKl 
by  air      Reports  containing 
of  any  aii  carrier  by  the 
the  forms  of  any  accounts 
ihe  carrier 

lease,  operating  contract   or 
or  tbeir  properties  must  first 


wll 
ipliaace 
transp  xtation 
ireinents 


mOl 
demanded 
presnlbe 


be  approved  by  the  Authority  Provision  is  made  for  reglstratlcn 
of  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts  and  appliances,  and  a  record  of 
ownership  ai;d  conveyances  of  title  to  aircralt  siiall  be  kept  by  the 
Authority 

Tlie  .Authority  Is  sL''-'  pm-p^^wrTPd  to  ertabllPh  standards  of 
safety  roverlng  deslpn  and  construction  safety  appliances,  service, 
inspection  ana  overhaul  of  equipment,  reserve  supplies  of  mate- 
rials, hours  and  penod.s  of  service  of  employees,  and  other  matters 
related  to  safety  of  air  transportation. 

There  is  created  within  the  Authority  an  Air  Safety  Board  of 
three  members,  who  shall  each  receive  $7,500  per  year.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  make  rules  governing  notification  and  re- 
ports of  accidents,  to  invef^tit^ite  accidents  and  report  to  the 
Authority  to  make  rerommendat!nn.=!  designed  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, to  publish  report;;  and  recommendations,  and  to  assist  the 
Authority  in  ellm.iiiatinEf  air  disasters 

EXPERIMFXTAL     AIR-M\rL    SCRVTCEB 

(Approved,  April  15.  1938      Public,  No.  486,  75th  Cong.) 

For  the  purpo.se  of  further  developing;  safety,  efficiency,  and  econ- 
omy in  air-mail  tran--por*,anon,  collection,  and  delivery,  the  Poet- 
ma.ster  Gener'.il  i.?  au'horlzed  to  provide  for  and  supervLse  experi- 
mental services  incidental  to  the  transportation  of  mall  by  air, 
including  air-mail  .shuttle  service  between  outlying  airports  and 
central  city  areai,  and  thf  use  of  patented  articles  and  equipment 
upon  payment  cf  Just  ccnipensatioi.  tlicrefor.  Tlie  Postmaster 
G'''neral  1.=!  required  to  report  the  re<;ult.s  of  such  experimental 
services  to  the  C<:)nsTes.s  a.s  .soon  as  practicable 

The  act  of  January  14.  1938  (Public.  No  420),  Is  amended  so  as 
to  permit  the  exten.-lon  of  air-mail  routes  to  an  aggregate  of  40.000 
milps  Instead  of  35.000  mi'.es  .\ir-inail  tran>poriation  on  such 
route's  is  limited  to  an  annun!  ageregate  of  60.000.000  airplane- 
miles  ln.stead  of  52.000  0<)0  airplan- -miles. 

No  person  may  qualify  aa  an  air-mail  contract  holder  if  it  pays 
any  officer,  director,  or  regular  ■>mp'ujyee  comptMisitiic  n  in  any  form 
In  excels  of  $17. .sno  per  ynr  for  full  time  In  addition.  It  is  de- 
clarr-d  unlawful  for  ariv  offic-r  di.-ortor  or  reeular  employee  to  draw 
a  salary  in  exce.<^.-  of  $17,300  per  year  from  any  air-mall  contractor, 
or  to  draw  a  salary  from  .^iiy  other  company  if  such  salary  catLses  his 
total   compensation   'r   pxc'/erl   J!7,=!0O  p^r  year 

Within  certain  Um.ifation'^  'h"  Postma.'^t'^r  General  is  authorized 
to  grant  exten.sions  of  air-mail  service  at  any  point  on  any  route 
if  such  extension  is  in  ihe  public  interest.  Al.so.  he  may  award 
contracts  for  tran.^portation  of  mail  by  air  upon  star  routes  not 
over  2(X)  airplane-miles  In  length  by  direct  flight  botvreen  termini. 
provided  such  service  Is  In  the  public  interest  and  l,";  necessitated 
because  of  the  imp.'acticabiliry  of  surface  transportation.  Not 
more  than  five  coutracUb  may  be  awaided  under  authority  of  this 
act. 

AtR    MAfL 

'Approved  J-.nuary  14,  1938  Public,  No.  420  75th  Conp  ) 
This  act  amende  the  act  of  1934  so  as  to  permit  the  Postmaster 
General  to  extend  air-mail  routes  or  award  contracts  for  air-mail 
routes  up  to  3o.Dt>0  mile.>.  whereas  such  routes  were  formerly  lim- 
ited to  32,000  miles.  In  addition,  the  alr-maii  transportation  on 
-such  rru-es  is  limited  to  an  annua!  aEt^ogate  of  '.2  000.000  airplane- 
miles,  whereas  it  was  fonn.rly  limited  to  45.000,000  airpiane-railes. 
I  Ea.nking 

THE    BA.VK    Cimoi.M.     LOAN    ACT 

(Approved  April  25.   1938      Public.  No    492.   75th  Cong  ) 
ThLs    act    extends    from    June    16.    1938     to    June    16,    1939,    the 
period  wi'hin  which  loans  made  prior  to  June   16,   1933,  to  execu- 
tive off.cf.  :s  jf  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
be  rpne'A'ed   or  extended 

XSMOVAi    or    UMrr.^TION    on    rroERAL    deposit    IWSrRANCE    CORPORATIOW 

l.i  )ANS 

(Approved  J\;ne  I fl  1938  Public  Res  No  116.  7,5th  Cong.) 
This  resolution  arnen.l.s  section  12B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by 
rem.ovlng  the  limi'at:..::  jf  time  whicli  ls  now  ftxcd  as  JijJy  1,  1938, 
within  which  the  Federal  Deposit  insurance  Corporation  mav  make 
loans  to  in.'-ured  banks  or  purchase  assets  cf  in.sured  bank.s  to  facili- 
tate m.ereers  and  consolidations  with  other  Insured  banks  The 
power  of  the  C<jrporation  lo  make  such  loani^  was  first  expressed  in 
the  Banking  Act  of  1935.  at  which  time  it  was  limited  to  July  1  1936 
Bv  Public  Resolution  No  83  Seventy-f,:.urth  Congress,  which  became 
etiective  April  21,  1936,  the  1. nutation  was  extended  to  July  1,  1938. 

THT    STOCK HOLDrR.S      MABILrTT    ACT 

(Approved   May   25.    1938      Public,  No    544,   75th   Cong  ) 

This  act  amends  the  Fed.  r  ii  li^serve  Act  so  as  to  order  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  CorpL^ration  to  waive,  in  favor  only  of  per- 
sons against  whom  stockholders'  individual  liability  may  be 
asserted,  any  claim  on  account  of  such  liability  m  excess  of  the 
liability  to  the  bank  or  lu  creditors  lor  the  amount  of  unpaid 
stock— effective  as  tc  bank.>  which  close  after  the  enactment  of 
this  provision. 

BOND    LIMrr.ATION    ACT 

(Approved   May   26,    1933      Public.   No    552,   75th   Cong.) 

#v^^^'^'^  '''^  Seronii  L.bcrty  Bond  Act  by  removing  the  ♦25,000.- 
000  000  on  the  Issuance  of  Federal  bonds. 

Provides  that  the  face  amount  of  Ixjuds.  certificates  of  indebted- 
°^'  ,^^^^5"  t'^^^-*-  and  notes  i-sued  under  authontv  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bend  Act.  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued 
under  authority  of  section  6  of   the   First   Liberty  Bond   Act   shall 
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not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  »45,000, 000.000.  with  the  additional 
provision  that  the  face  amount  of  bonds  (as  distinguished  from 
notes  and  bills)  issued  under  authority  of  the  act  shall  not  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  $30,000,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

Civil  Sekvicb 

civil  sebvick  extknded  to  postmasters 

(Approved  June  25,  1938.     Public,  No.  720,  75th  Cong.) 

The  act  provides  that  postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  In  the  classified  clvU  service 
without  term  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Present  postmasters  may  serve  out  their  terms  before  the  provi- 
sions of  this  proposal  become  effective. 

Appointments  to  postmaster  positions  to  the  above-named  classes 
shall  be  made  by  the  reappointment  of  the  incumbent  by  non- 
competitive examination,  or  by  promotion  from  within  the  Postal 
Service  or  by  competitive  examination  In  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  service  act  and  rules.  To  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment a  person  must  have  resided  within  the  delivery  of  the  office 

at  least  1  year.  ^     ».     ..w     n  _+ 

Appointments  of  acting  postmasters  shall  be  made  by  the  post- 
master General:  the  acting  postmaster  shall  not  serve  longer  than 
6  months  without  permission  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Flood  Control 
overton-whittington  flood-control  act 
(Approved  June  28,  1938.     Public.  No.  761,  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  authorizes  $386,600,000  to  be  appropriated  over  a  5-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1944,  for  the  construction  of  projects  named 
in  the  act-  of  the  above  amount  $10,000,000  is  set  aside  for  exami- 
nations and  surveys  by  the  Departments  of  War  and  Agriculture 
and  $1,500,000  is  to  be  set  aside  for  examlnatlona  and  stirveys  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission, 

Improvements  of  rivers  and  other  waterways  for  flood  control  and 
allied  purposes  are  to  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment investigations  to  prevent  soil  erosion  are  to  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agrlciilture;  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  to  have  Jurisdiction  over  that  portion  of  the 
projects    which    are    to    be    constructed   and    operated    for   power 

purposes.  ,  ,  *     w.. 

States  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or  local  agencies  are  to  be 
reimbursed  sums  equivalent  to  actual  expenditures  made  by  them 
in  acquiring  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for  any  dam  and 
reservoir  project  which  Is  deemed  reasonable  by  the  Secretary  of 

W&r 

Provision  Is  made  for  evacuation  and  rehabilitation  of  communi- 
ties where  such  action  will  afford  general  flood  protection  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  the  erection  of  dams  and  other  flood-protection 

projects, 

HuALtH  AND  Sanitation 

FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

(Approved  June  25,  1938.     Public,  No.  717,  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  provides  in  its  definition  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 

an  expansion  In  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  a  number  of  articles  which 

are  not  amenable  to  control  under  present  law. 

The  act  denies  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce  to  products 

which   are  adulterated  or  misbranded   or  are  otherwise  unsafe  for 

use      Labels  may  not  be  changed  after  the  Interstate  shipment  is 

completed.  ,      ,  ,       ..,.  _*     *„ 

Enforcement  procedure  Is  provided  by  authorizing  the  courts  to 
enjoin  violations  of  the  act.  Criminal  penalties  of  the  present  law 
are  substantially  increased  with  appropriate  exemptions  for  dealers 
who  innocently  receive  and  distribute  Illegal  goods. 

Any  article  of  food  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that  la  adulterated 
or  misbranded  when  placed  Into  interstate  commerce  may  be  seized 
at  any  time  to  protect  the  public.  The  seizure  shall  be  limited  to 
Blngle  shipments  of  the  article  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  cause  to  believe  that  the  misbranded  article  is  dangerous  to 
health,  fraudulent,  or  misleading  to  the  injury  or  damage  of  the 
purchaser  or  consumer. 

Minor  violations  may  be  settled  by  written  notice  or  warning 
when   the   public   Interest   wlU   be   adequately   protected   by   such 

^^Soceedings  under  the  act  shall  be  by  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  subpenas  for  witnesses  may  run  throughout  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  ^     ,  ^  «„,*.„»,. 

The  act  provides  authority  for  the  establishment  of  definitions 
and  standards  of  Identity  and  reasonable  standards  of  qtiality  and 
fill  of  container  for  food.  ,      *  ^  *  «^„ 

Control  is  provided  against  Insanitary  and  contaminated  foods. 
foods  packed  In  poisonous  containers,  and  various  forms  of  food  de- 
basement.    More  informative  labeling  of  foods  is  required. 

Provision  Is  made  for  control  by  permit  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  cf  foods  originating  in  a  locality  where,  by  reason  of 
local  conditions,  disease  epidemics  may  be  spread  by  shipment  of 
contaminated  food.  *        *  ,„ 

Certain  exemptions  from  the  labeling  provisions  are  set  out  In 
regard  to  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics. 

Control  of  the  addition  of  poison  to  food,  such  as  the  use  of  toxic 
Insecticides  and  fungicides  to  vegetables,  is  provided. 

Definitions  are  established  for  adulterated  and  misbranded 
drugs  and  devices;  all  provisions  relating  to  devices  are  new.  Pro- 
visions have  been  designed  to  require  the  labeling  of  drugs  and 
devices  with  Information  essential  to  the  consumer,  such  as  ap- 
propriate labeling  of  habit-forming  drugs.    Regulations  iox  label- 


ing prescription  drugs  are  set  out  separately.    New  drugs  must  be 
adequately  tested  before  they  are  commercialized. 
The  act  defines  adulterated  and  misbranded  cosmetics. 

The  authority  to  promulgate  regulations  for  enforcement  of  the 
act  is  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Procedure  is  set 
out  governing  the  formtilatlon  and  Judicial  review  of  the  regula- 
tions.    Such  regulations  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

The  Secretary  may  issue,  amend,  or  repeal  a  regulation  on  his 
own  Initiative,  or  by  the  request  of  an  interested  industry.  Notice, 
hearing,  and  findings  are  required,  and  the  Secretary  must  base 
an  order  only  on  substantial  evidence  of  record.  Judicial  review 
of  the  Secretary's  action  to  determine  If  there  has  heen  compli- 
ance with  such  requirements,  whether  or  not  there  was  substan- 
tial evidence  to  support  the  finding,  and  upon  constitutional 
questions  may  be  had.  Further  opportunity  for  review  of  a  regu- 
lation placed  in  effect  by  the  Secretary  wlU  occur  In  criminal. 
Injunction,  libel,  or  condemnation,  exclusion  of  imports,  or  other 
proceedings  Instituted  by  the  Government  under  the  act,  In  which 
the  defendant  is  charged  with  violating  the  regulation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  designated  as  the  enforcing 
officer. 

Interstate  carriers  and  receivers  are  required  to  permit  access 
to  and  copying  of  all  necessary  records  to  show  Interstate  ship- 
ment and  thus  establish  Federal  Jurisdiction.  Inspection  of  fac- 
tories doing  Interstate  business  Is  provided. 

The  provialon  dealing  with  Imports  contain  no  substantial 
change  from  the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

The  law  shall  become  effective  12  months  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

CONTROL  or  VENEREAL  DISEASES LA   FOUXTTE-BXTLWINKLX   ACT 

(Approved  May  24,  1938.     Public,  No.  640,  75th  Cong.) 
To  assist  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions   in  a  pro- 
gram for  prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  venereal  diseases, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums; 

1.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  not  to  exceed 
t3  000  000 

2.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940.  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000.  ^    ^  . 

3.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  not  to  exceed 
$7,000,000, 

FoUowing  June  30,  1941,  such  sums  are  authorized  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  Oscal  year  the  Surgeon  General 
cf  the  Public  Health  Service  shall  determine  the  sum  to  be  allotted 
to  the  States  and  Territories.  Such  allotments  shall  be  based 
on  population,  extent  of  the  venereal-disease  problem,  and  the 
financial  needs  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories. 

CANCER 

(Approved  March  28,  1938,     Public  Res.  No.  82,  75th  Cong.) 
This  legislation  authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to   issue 
annually    a    proclamation    setting    apart    the    month    of    April    of 
each   year  as  cancer-control   month,   and   to   Invite   annually   the 
Governors  of  the  States  and  Territories  to  do  likewise. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
the  medical  profession,  the  press,  and  other  Interested  agencies  in 
Impressing  the  general  public  with  the  necessity  for  a  national 
program  for  control  of  the  disease  of  cancer  by  cooperative  and 
educational  means. 

Highway  Aid 

hatden-cartwright  federal  highwat  act  of  1938 
(Approved  June  8,  1938.     Public,  No,  328,  75th  Cong.) 
The  following  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  act, 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1938: 

1.  For  regular  Federal  aid  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940, 
$100,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  $115,000,000. 

2.  For  secondary  roads  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940, 
$15,000,000,  and  an  equal  amount  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

3.  For  grade-crossing  elimination  fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30   1940   $20,000,000;  for  the  subsequent  fiscal  year,  $30,000,000. 

4  For  forest  highways,  roads,  and  tiails  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1940,  $10,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941. 

$13,000,000.  ,  .^     ..       ,         __ 

5.  For  forest  highways  In  Alaska  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1940,  and  June  30,  1941    $400,000. 

6.  For  public-land  roads  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940. 
$1,000,000;  for  the  following  fiscal  year,  $2,000,000. 

7  For  national-park  roads  and  trails  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30   1940.  $4,000,000;  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $5,000,000. 

8.  For  national  parkways  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940. 
$6,000,000;  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $8,000,000. 

9.  For  Indian  roads  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940. 
$2  500  000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  $3,000,000. 

iAny  sum  herein  or  hereafter  apportioned  to  a  State  shall  remain 
available  for  1  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sum  was 
authorized-  any  unexpended  balances  shall  be  reapportioned  among 
the  States  Any  fund  withheld  from  a  State  as  a  penalty  for  diver- 
sion of  road-user  taxes  are  to  be  made  available  for  reapportionment 
In  the  same  manner  as  any  other  unexpended  balance 

Hereafter  highways  constructed  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  may 
Include  roadside  and  landscape  development,  including  such  sani- 
tary and  other  facilities  as  may  be  deemed  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public.  ^  ^     .         ^,     ^ 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  directed  to  investigate 
and  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February  1. 
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f  Approved  Pebruary  S,  1938 
Tbis  act  amenda  the  National  Housl^ 
iDg  Administrator  to  infitire   eligible 
kwaes  in  connection  with  loans  made 
of  enactment  of   this  act   and  July   1 
upon  urban,  suburban,  or  rural  real 
era   of   property   to   repair   or   Improve 
U  limited  to   10  percent  of  the  total 
the  total  habUity  which  may  be  ou 
limited  to  •lOO.roO.OOO.     Insurance  will 
section    If    credit   adTanced    for   repair  i 
•10.000.  or   Lf  It  exowds  $2,500.  adTanc 
tures.   or   unless   the  obligation   arising 
to  standards  prescribed  by  the  Admlnti^trator 


No.  424,  75th  Cong.) 
Act  to  permit  the  Hous- 
fl^ianclal    Institutions  against 
by  them  between  the  date 
1939.     Such   loans  may  be 
.  so  as  to  permit  own- 
such    property.     Instirance 
imovmt  of  such  loans,  and 
at  any  one  time  Ls 
not  be  granted  under  this 
or   Improvements   exceeds 
id  for  building  new  struc- 
from  such  loans  conforaas 
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construct  Ion 
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Under  title  II  the  act  permits  the 
made  by  approved  flnanclal  Institution^ 
the  purpose  of  constructing  bomea.  su 
latloDs  prescribed   t>y  the   AdmlnistraU^ 
limited  to  116.000  and  80  percent  of  thf 
tsg!t  designed  for  not  more  than  four 
•5  400  and  90  percent  of  the   appraise* 
for   a  single   family.     The   Admlnlstrat  kr 
of  the  mortgage  relating  to  maturity 
retirement  of  prlnctpal.   Insurance. 
cmdlngs.   and    other   matters  which 
senbe.     Interest   charges  shall   not  be 
annum,  ezrept  in  unustial  ctrcumstan^ 
If  the  Administrator  believes  the 

The  aggregate  amount  of  mortgages 
outstanding  at  any  one  Unae  may  not 
that   with   the  approval   of   the  Presld^ 
creased  to  t3.000.000.000      Insurance 
mortgages  that: 

1    Cover  property   which  was 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the 

2.  Cover    property    the  construction 
after  January  I.  1937.  and  was  comple 

S    Cov«'r    profjerty    which    has    t>een 
mortgage   Insured   by  the  Administrate^ 

In  the  event  the  borrower  does  not 
lending    institution    shall    foreclose 
shall    promptly    assign    title    to    the 
claims  of  the  lender  against  the 
The   Administrator  shall  then  f^sue  to 
debentures  having  a  total  face  value 
Vision  Ls  also  made  for  reasonable 
tnc  Institution  in  obtaining  title  to  th^ 

Insurance  may  also   be   isi^ued   to 
built   tor   rental    pvirpaaes.    including 
place  or  rehabilitate   alum   areas 
operation  of  such  properties  conforms 
ards  set  forth  by  the  Administrator 
gage  shall  be   In  excess  of  |£  OOOiXX) 
cent  of  the  eetlmated  value  upon 

In   addition,   the   Administrator   is 
gages   covering   property    upon    which 
which  there  is  to  be  constructed,  one 
IBSB  or  a  group  of  not  lees  than  10 

(See  also  the  Relief  Act  for  the 
States  Rousing  Authority  Act.) 
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(Approved  June  22.  1938.    Public 

Tbe  act.  in  general,  proposes  to 
Uks  bankruptcy  law  d  the  United 
the  following  general  purposes  by 

1    Amendments  to  clanfy  certain  of 
desirable  new  definitions:   to  straighten 
acts  of  bankruptcy  in  order  to  avoid 
the  third  and  fourth  acts:  and  to 
to  cover  and  ctirb  equity  receiverships 

A.  Amended     deflnttlons     are 
bankrupt,  corporation,  court,  document 
trustee,  clause,  composition,  and 

B.  New  deOnltlonB  take  In:  Bona  fid< 
cation,  farmer,  to  record,  and  relatives 

2.  Amendotents  to  Increase  efficiency 

A.  Shortening  of  administrative 
np  the  proceedings  and  meeting 
the  existing  statute. 

B.  Tbe   restricting   of  expenses 
facilitating  increased  realizations  with 
of  dividends  for  creditors. 

C  The    extending    of    the    Jiirtsdlctio^ 
raqtilmnents  as  to  their  qualiAcatlonfi 

D.  The  appointment  of  creditors 
ths  cotirt. 
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E.  The  summary  enforcement  of  liability  on  bonds  to  the  court. 

P    The  regulating  of  ancillary  receiverships 

O.  The  cixjrdiiiaiinn  of  receivership  proceedings  in  other  courts 

with   bankruptcy  procet  dings  pending  adjudication. 

3  Anu-ndnipnt-s  to  rr^iike  clearer  the  provisions  relative  to  the 
Jurisdic!i'in   of   bankniptry    rour'^s 

A.  Clanfy  the  provLtiion's  of  section  2  relating  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  bankruptcy  courts  and  extend  the  Jurisdiction  to  covf-r 
matters  not  included  in  the  prertonl  act.  such  ;u,  tl)  suits  by  r..'- 
celvers,  (2)  the  determn-.ati  )n  of  dower  interests.  (3)  cloeing 
dormant  est.ites  (4)  the  rtmuval  of  bankruptcv  trnstees,  (5)  the 
surrender  of,  or  accounting  for  as.^tA  by  iibsii=;nees  or  receivers  or 
trustees  not  app'-,interi  ur.  i  r  the  act.  and  (6i  the  conferring  of 
summary  Jurisdiction  ovc-r  certain  n. attars 

4.  Amendments  to  improve  the  proceciuial  sections  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy act: 

A.  Safeguarding  real-estat*^  titles. 

B.  Examination  of  hostile   witnesses. 

C.  Proceedings  for  disci  very. 
D    Practice  on  appeal.? 

E.  Tolling  statutes  or  limitation. 

P.  Miscellaneous  amendments  to  improve  procedure. 

5.  Amendments  to  tighten  up  the  provisions  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  law 

A  To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  section  tr  include  "debtors"'  In  the 
new  procedures. 

B  To  strengthen  the  language  in  the  section  defining  the  various 
offenses  thereunder 

C.  To  provide  for  reports  to  referees  cf  investigations  by  United 
States  attorneys. 

6.  Amendments  designed  to  minimize  pva.sions  by  bankrupts  and 
to  grant  certain  new  privUege.s  m  favor  of  banfcnipts: 

A,  Minimizing  evasions: 

(1)  Filing  schedules  with  petitions  In  bankruptcy  In  volunteer 
cases 

(2)  Examination  of  bankrupts  In  all  cases, 

(3)  Piling  of  statements  of  affairs, 

(4)  Piling  cost  inventories. 

(5)  Apprehension  and  extradition  of  bankrupts. 

(6)  Other  provisions  preventing  evasion.s. 
B    New  privileges 

(1)  Elimination  nf  appliratinn  for  discharge 

(2)  Discharge  from  pajTnent  of  Federal  taxes 

(3)  Payment  of  traveltni::  expen.ses  while  attending  examlnatJona 
except  at  the  nm  meetin?  -wn  hearing  upon  objection-:  to  discharge. 

(4i  The  privilege  of  bem^  examined  cut  of  the  district  by  ner- 
mlasion  cf  the  court 

(5)  The  preservation  of  the  bankrapfs  right  to  exemptions  to 
the  spou.se  or  dependent  children  surviving  at  death 

i6i    The  new  pr'-cediir^'s  added  m  r.ew  chapters. 

7  Amendments  tr  make  the  discharee  provision  of  the  act  more 
effective 

A  By  taking  out  of  tiie  act  the  limitar ions  ot  time  for  the  fili'-g 
of  an  application  for  a  dischar .,-.,•  .,nci  n:^ikx:\^  the  adjudication  of 
any  person,  except  a  corporation    to  operate  as  an  application. 

B,  By  providing  f-r  an  examination  ot  the  bankrupt  on  everv 
application   for  di.^cn.arge 

C  By  requiring  thf  intervention  of  the  United  States  attorney 
when  requested  by  the  court  in  behalf  of  the  public  mtere-st  la 
the  bankrupt's  disrharc*-" 

8  Amendments  to  perfect  the  sections  relative  to  preferences 
liens,  and  fraudulent  conveyances,  and  the  title  of  the  trustee 

A.  Provision   is  made  for  a   better  definition  of  a  preference' 
B    Makes  an  Impro-od  provision  for  the  recovery  of  preferences. 
C    Furnishes    uniform,    rules    applicable    to    the    liquidation    of 
estates  of  bankrupt   stockbrokers 

D,  Revises  the  present  unsati<:factor,-  section  relative  to  Hens 
Including  within  the  act  condensed  provi.aions  of  the  Uniform* 
Praudulent  Conveyance  Act,  retaining  its  substance  and  as  far  as 
possible  its  language 

E    Enlarges  the  title  cf  th^  trustee. 
P    Perfect.'s  the   trustee  s  defen.^es. 

9  Amendments  to  provide  a  more  workable  partnership  section, 
A.  A  Joint  petition  may  be  filed  bv  or  agaln.st   a  oartnershlp  as 

an  entity  and  one  or  more  of  the  partners  " 

B    Nonjolning  partners  may  contest  the  proceeding 

C,  Wher°  all  genersl  partners  are  Indivlduallv  adjudicated  the 
partnership  entity  itst^If,  without  further  petition,  is  also'  ad- 
Judged  bankrupt. 

p  A  separate  tru.Ttee  mav  be  arP'^tn'ed  for  the  estate  of  an 
individual  bankrupt  partner  where  cxiusc  therefor  Is  shown. 

E  The  discharge  of  the  partnership  shall  not  discharge  the  Indi- 
vidual general  partners 


f«  '^'^^^^'ori  shall  be  applicable  to  limited  partnerships 

10    Provision    is    made    -u    prescribe    an    improved    composition 

f,!^^^';'  "'>^'^,'''*w'^  r"^'^-  °'  '^•*'  so-called  relief  provisions  of 
the  act  for  individual  comnosi-tnns  and  extension.^  and  a  care- 
fully prepared  plan  for  cnr;;  r:r.  reorgann-ations.  retaining  the  de- 
.Mrable  permanent  nrovi.=i.  -is  .f  the  new  legislation  and  eliminat- 
ing cumbersom'^  uv°r!appin-.  and  inconsistent  provisions;  also 
providing  for  wase  earner  am:rti7ations  and  real  property  ar- 
rangements by  unincorporat'-d    p-r^ons  f     f      j 

FARM    BANKStrPTCT 

(Approved  March  4.  1938.     Public,  No.  439    75th  Cong  > 
This   act   e.xtend.s   the   provisions   of   section    75   of    the    national 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1933  from  March  3,  1938   t.<  March  4    1940     Un- 
der section  75  a  farmer  who  is  unable  to  meet  his  debts  may  file 
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a  petition  with  the  proper  court  asking  for  a  composition  or  ex- 
tension of  time  In  which  to  meet  his  obligations.  The  petition  and 
answer  may  be  filed  with  the  court,  but  shiill.  on  request  of  the 
farmer  or  creditor,  be  received  by  the  conciliation  commissioner 
for  the  county  in  which  the  farmer  resides  and  promptly  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  filing. 

A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  upon  the  tiling  of  any  petition  and  these 
fees  are  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.  The  conciliation  com- 
mls.-^ioner  is  allowed  a  fee  of  $25  for  each  case  submitted  to  him 
when  a  composition  or  extension  proposal  has  been  eSected. 
Otherwise,  his  lee  is  limited  to  $10  for  each  case. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  pending  cases  as 
well  as  all  future  ca.seji.  Any  farm  debtor  who  has  filed  under  the 
gener^U  Bankruptcv  Act  niay  take  advantage  of  this  section  upon 
written  request  to  the  court;"  and  a  previous  discharge  of  the  debtor 
under  any  other  section  of  this  act  shall  not  be  grotmds  lor  deny- 
ing him  the  benefits  of  this  section. 

HATCH-SU'MNERS    additional    JtnjCiSHTP    ACT 

(Approved  May  31,  1938.    Public,  No.  555,  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  additional  Judges  for 
certain  United  States  district  courts,  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  and 
certain  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  President  is  authorized,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  appoint  the   following  Federal   Judges:    (1)    Four   addi- 
tional circuit  Judges,  one  each  for  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev-    ' 
enth  Judicial  circuits:    (2)    1   additional   associate  Justice   for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia;    (3) 
12  additional  district  Judges,  1  each  for  Louisiana  (western).  Texas 
(southern),  Michigan   (eastern),  Washington   (western),  California 
(southern,   northern).   Illinois    (northern).  New   York    (southern),    : 
Massachusetts,  Virginia   ( western  t.  and   1   each  for   the  following 
combinations   of   districts:    Arkan-sas    (eastern   and   western)    and 
Tennes-see  (eastern  and  middle):   (4)3  additional  associate  jtistlces 
for  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tiic  first  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  district  judge  for  the 
southern  New  York  district  and  for  the  district  of  Massachtisetts 
by  retirement,  disqualification,  etc.,  of  Judges  in  office  on  the 
date  the  act  became  law  is  not  to  be  filled.  No  successor  Is  to  be 
appointed  for  the  Judge  for  eastern  and  middle  districts  of  Ten- 
nessee provided  foi  by  the  act.  The  act  further  provides  for  the 
miing  of  any  vacancy  In  the  office  of  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Montana. 

RELIOr  or  PERSOJrS  mRONXOttSLT  CONVTCTED 

(Approved  May  24.  1938.  Public.  No  539,  75th  Cong  ) 
Hereafter  any  person  who  Is  convicted  of  a  crime  against  the 
United  States  and  serves  all  or  part  of  his  sentence  and  who  there- 
after, upon  appeal  or  because  pardoned,  is  proved  Innocent  of  any 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged  or  any  criminal  action  in  connec- 
tion with  such  charge,  may  maintain  an  action  in  the  United 
StHtes  courts  for  damages  sustained  by  him  as  a  result  of  such 
conviction  and  Imprisonment, 

The  only  evidence  admissible  concerning  the  question  of  inno- 
cence shall  be  a  certificate  of  the  court  adjudging  the  person  not 
guilty  or  a  pardon.    In  no  case  shall  damages  awarded  exceed  $5,000, 

Labor 
faih  labor  standards  act  of  1938 
(Approved  June  25,   1938.     Public  No.  718.  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  is  to  be  adinlnist.ered  by  a   wage  and  hour  division  In 
the  Department  of  Labor.    The  Administrator  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.     Appointment  of  em- 
ployees shall  be  subject  to  civll-scrvice  laws 

The  Administrator  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  appoint  an  Indus- 
try committee  for  each  industry  engaged  in  commerce  or  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce.  Regulations  for  the  functioning  of 
the  committee  are  set  out;  the  committee  members  shall  be  paid 
on  a  per  diem  basis. 

The  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hours  provisions  become  ef- 
festlve  120  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  act  provides  that  every  employer  shall  pay  to  e€w:h  of  his 
employees  who  is  engaged  in  commerce  or  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  wages  per  hour  of  not  less  than  23  cents  the  first 
year,  30  cents  during  the  next  6  years,  and  40  cents  after  7  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  provision,  unless  a  lower  rate  (not 
le.ss  than  30  cents  per  hour)  is  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
under  the  terms  of  the  act.  At  any  time  the  Administrator  may 
Issue  an  order  fixing  the  rate  of  pay  (not  In  excess  of  40  cents), 
which  shall  be  the  prevailing  rate  of  those  affected  by  the  order. 

Maximum-hour  provisions  call  for  a  workweek  of  44  hours  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  42  hours  the  second  year,  and  40  hours  thereafter, 
unless  such  employee  receives  pay  of  one  and  one-half  times  regular 
rate  for  overtime. 

Exceptions  to  the  maximum-hour  provisions  are  set  up  in  the 
case  of  collective-bargaining  agreements  where  the  employees  are 
not  to  work  more  than  1.000  hours  during  26  consecutive  weeks, 
or  2.000  hours  during  52  consecutive  weeks,  and  in  the  case  where 
the  work  Is  of  a  seasonal  nature  during  periods  not  more  than  14 
workweeks  in  the  aggregate  in  any  calendar  year.  Additional  hour 
exceptions  are  set  out  lor  the  dairy,  ginning  and  processing,  sugar, 
canning  and  packing,  fruit  and  vegetable,  agriculture,  poultry,  and 
livestock  Industries. 

With  a  view  to  reaching,  as  rapidly  as  is  economically  feasible 
without  substantially  curtailing  employment,  the  objective  of  a 
xmiversal  minimum  "wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  in  each  industry 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  conamerce, 
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the  Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time  convene  the  industry 
committee  for  each  such  industry,  and  the  Industry  committee 
shall  from  time  to  time  recommend  the  minimum  rate  cr  rates  of 
wage^  to  be  paid.  The  industry  committee  shall  investigate  con- 
ditions in  the  industry,  hear  such  witnesses,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  The  industry  com- 
mittee lor  any  industry  shall  recommend  such  reasonable  classifi- 
cations within  any  industry  which  (1)  will  not  substantially  curtail 
employment  in  such  classification,  and  (2)  will  not  give  a  com- 
petitive advantage  to  any  group  in  t^e  industry.  No  minimum 
wage  shall  be  fixed  solely  on  a  regional  basis,  but  the  committee 
and  the  Administrator  shall  consid  r  the  following:  (1)  Competi- 
tive conditions  as  affected  by  traiisportation,  living,  and  productive 
costs;  (2)  the  wapes  established  for  work  of  hke  character  by 
collective  labor  agreements;  and  (3)  the  wages  paid  for  work  of 
like  character  by  employers  who  voluntarily  maintain  minimum- 
wage  standards  "in  the  industry.  No  classification  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  age  or  sex 

No  order  issued  by  the  Administrator  shaU  remain  effective  after 
the  expiration  of  7  years  unless  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
shows  the  continuance  of  the  order  is  necessary  to  prevent  Bub- 
stantial  ctirtaUment  of   employment. 

Notice  of  hearings  to  fix  wages  shall  be  given  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Definite  rules  are  set  out  for  a  court  review  of  any  wage  order 
it-sued  by  the  Administrator,  the  review  to  be  filed  within  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  within  60  days  after 
the  i.s.<;uance  of  such  order  The  review  of  the  court  Is  to  be 
limited  to  questions  of  law.  and  findings  of  fact  by  the  Adminis- 
trator when  supported  by  substantial  evidence  shall  be  conclusive 
The  decision  of  the  court  is  sitbject  to  review  of  t'ae  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Administrator  or  his  representative  may  make  such  InveBtl- 
gatlons  as  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  any  person  has 
violated  the  act.  The  employer  shall  keep  such  records  regarding 
wages,  hours,  and  employment  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 
No  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  shall  ship  or  deliver  for 
shipment  in  commerce  goods  produced  by  oppresBive  child  labor. 
The  Chief  of  the  Cliildren's  Bureau  In  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  direct  all  investigations  and  Inspections  concerning  use  of 
oppressive  child  labor. 

The  wage  and  hour  provisions  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
(1)    any  employee  employed  In  an  executive,  administrative,  pro- 
fessional, or  local  retailing  capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  outside 
salesman;   or   (2)    any   employee  engaged   in  any  retail  or  service 
establishment  the  greater  part  of  whose  selling  or  servicing  is  In 
intrastate  commerce;  or  (3)   any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman: 
or   ( 4 1    any  cmplovee  of  a  canier  by  air  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  title  Il'of  the  Railway  Labor  Act;   or   (5)   any  employee  in  the 
catching,  taking,  harvesting,  cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind 
of   fish,   shellfish,   Crustacea,   sponges,   seaweeds,   or   other   aquatic 
forms  of   animal   and   vegetable   life,   including  the   going   to  and 
returning  from  work  and   Including  employment   in   the   loading, 
unloadmg.  or  packing  of  such  products  for  shipment  or  In  propa- 
gating,  processing,   marketing,   freezing,   canning,   ctirlng,   storing, 
or  distributing  the  above  products  or  byproducts  thereof;   or   (6) 
any  employee   employed   In   agrlculttu-e;    or    (7)    any   employee  to 
the    extent    that    such    employee    is    exempted    by    regulations   or 
orders  of  the  Administrator  Issued  regarding  'earners,  apprentices, 
and  handicapped  workers;  or   (8)   any  employee  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  publication  of  any  weelJy  or  semiweekly  news- 
paper  with   a   circulation   of   less   than   3,000   the   major   part   of 
which  circulation   is  within  the  county  where   printed   and  pub- 
lished;  or    (9 1    any  employee  of  a  street,  suburban,  or  Interurban 
electric  railway,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier,  not  Included 
In   other   exemptions  contained   in   this   section;    or    (10)    to   any 
Individual   employed   within   the   area   of   production    engaged    tn 
handling,    packing,    storing,    ginning,    compressing,    pasteurizing. 
drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  or  nattiral  state,  or  canning  of  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural   commodities  for   market,   or   In   making 
cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy  products.     Maximum-hour  provi- 
sions shall  not  apply  to  employees  working  under  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act  of  1935  or  part  1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.     The 
child -labor  provision  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  employee 
employed    in    agrictilture    while    not    legally    required    to    attend 
school,  or  to  any  chUd  employed  as  an  actor  in  motion  pictures 
or  theatrical  productions. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  Administrator  to  set  wages  lower 
than    the    minimum    for    leai-ners,    apprentices,   and    handicapped 

workers.  ^        .»,„««« 

Violation  of  the  act  carries  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
fine  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both.  Any 
employer  who  violates  the  act  is  liable  to  the  employee  for  unpaid 
minimum  wages,  an  additional  equal  amount  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages   a  reasonable  attorneys  fee,  and  costs  of  the  action. 

No  provision  of  this  act  shall  excuse  noncompliance  with  any 
Federal  or  State  law  or  municipal  ordinance  establishing  higher 
wages  or  a  shorter  workweek.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  child- 
labor  laws  No  previsions  of  this  act  shall  Justify  any  employer 
reducing  wages  or  lengthening  the  workweek. 

Merckant  MARimE 

JfflRCHANT    MARINI    ACT     AMrWDHJ 

(Approved  June  23.  1938.     Public,  No.  705.  75th  Cong  ) 
Tlie  act  carries  out  the  suggestion  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of   1936  in  order  to  iacditHXe 
a  more  effective  and  efficient  adminlsuatlon  of  the  act. 
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ProTlalon  Is  made  tor  the  transfer 
and  other  forms  of  Indebtedness 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.    A 
the  Commission  s  power  to  make 
flea   that   the   Comptroller   General's 
the  accounts  of  the  Commission   and 
discrepancy.     The  limitation  of 
their  Federal  Judicial  district  Is  removed 

A  new  section  authorizes  the 
or  foreign  constructed  ships  for  re 

The  Commission  is  given  permission 
changes    In   employment    and    wage 
made  by  either  officers  or  crew  are  U 
Commission. 

The   act  defines  the  formula  for 
Ftdles  and  states  that  the  dlfTtrentlal 
cent  of  the  construction  cost  with 
percent. 

A  new  arrangement  Is  set  up  as  to 
building  of  vessels,  caah  payments  to 
of  the   vessel   to  buyer;    the  Interest 
to  be  paid  Is  set  at  3  4   percent.     An 
structlon  of  his  ship  Is  permitted   to 
Commission    will    base   the   subsidy   pa^ 
Unless  a  shipowner  operates  excliislvel 
return  a  portion  of  the  subsidy  allowet 

A  clarlfyliig  section  appears  on  the 
slon  to  buy  "replaced"  vessels 

Permission  is  given  the  Government 
pay  national -defense  subsidies   (but 
subsidies)  to  aid  In  the  oonatructlon  oi 
trade 

The  act  provides  that  by  unanlmo\ts 
sloners  rubsldles  In  excess  of  the  normfil 
such    payments    are    needed    to    offset 
foreign  competitors.     The  provision 
tlon  of  operating  differential  subsidy 
it  changes  the  base  period  from  5  to 
the  sections  In  the  original  act  deallni ; 

The  section  of  the  1836  act  which 
the  holder  has  filed  a  petition  in 
is  made  for  the  shipowner  to  tranafer 
the  Gnvermnent  cancel  the  contract* 
tlM  contractor  has  not  defaulted. 

Authorization  Is  given  for  the  subord 
interest  as  mortgagw  In  any  vessel  In 
structlon  Finance  OorporaUon  when 
policies  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Provision  la  made  for  the  payment  o 
Oommiaslon  to  a  charterer  ai  Its  vessc 
chase  of  the  chartered  tsssbI  by  the 
method  of  determining  the  piuxhase 
pay  for  a  vessel  on  which  a 
been  paid  11  set  out. 

A  slight  change  la  made  tn  the 
contractor  to  utUlae  the  services  of  his 
Idng  hla  vsaaela    Ths  provisions  requl 
sons  seeking  beneflu  from  the 

The  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1  OSS 
the  Maritime  Cnmmlaslon  shall  have 
prevent  the  establlahment  of 

A  new  system  is  authorised  to  be  set 
Bk>n  for  training  of  licensed  and 
the  merchant  marine. 

A  new  title  Is  added  to  the  Merchanjt 
the  handling  of  labor  relations  on 
MarlUme  empl03rers  and  their  employee* 
reasonable  effort  to  make  and  malntalp 
their  differences   In  conference.     The 
creauon  of  a  Maritime  Labor  Board  to 
the  Congress  on  or  b^ore  March  1.  1(M< 
the  establlahment  of  a  permanent 
tlon  of  maritime  labor  relations.    The 
powers  of  mediation  to  assist  In  the 
agreements,  the  interpretation  of 
tne  Its  good  offices  In  the  mediation  of 
utxfalr  labor  practices  and   questions 
which  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Board. 

The  act  suthorlaes  the  Maritime 
ance  of  ship  mortgages  under  procedu^ 
that  now  In  use  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Ing  fund  of  •1.000.000  would  be  created 
ance  of  ship  mortgages  could  be 
000.000      To  the  extent  of  tao.OOO.OOO 
loans  or  advances  could  be  Insured  if 
advances  in  a  substantial  amount  of 


the  Commission  of  notes 

Ing  the  merchant  marine 

provision  Ls  added  to  clarify 

dlsbiil^ments.  and  the  act  spaci- 

is  limited   to  auditing 

report   to   Congress  of   any 

witnesses  only  within 


subpeiialng 


ComnUsBlon  to  purchase  American 
placement  purposes. 

to  initiate  action  effecting 

conditions.      Any    complaints 

be  made  to  the  Maritime 

eotstructlon  differential  sub- 
shall  not  exceed  331.3   per- 
exc^ptlons  permitted  up  to  50 


caah  payments  required  In 
be  25  percent  of  the  price 
on  the   remaining  sum 
lippllcant  who  finances  can- 
choose  his  builder,  but  the 
ments   on   the   lowest   bid. 
In  foreign  trade,  he  mtist 
him  to  the  Commission, 
aiithorlty  given  the  Commia- 


to  grant  financing  loans  to 

construction  or  operating 

ships  operated  In  domestic 


consent  of  the  Commis- 

Umits  may  be  paid  when 

governmental    aid    paid    to 

doling  with  the  admlnlstra- 

rontracta  Is  enlarged   upon; 

10  years.     The  act  amends 

with  the  reserve  fund. 

a  contract  in  the  event 

bankrtptcy  Is  repealed.    Provision 

;o  a  foreign  registry  should 

withdraw  subsidies  when 


P'lc* 
construct  on 


Oommls)  ion 


unreasons  ble 
unliceised 


wrltt  "n 


tie 


MCNOPOLT 


MoivopoLT  nnvmi 
(Approved  June  18.  1938.    Public 


The  public  resolution  establishes  a 

committee  to  malce  a  full  and  com, 

with  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to 
Of  April  S9.  1838.  on  monopoly  and  the 
power  in  and  flnanrlal  control  over 
oC  goods  axKl  servloes  and  to  hear  and 
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(ir 


nation  of  the  Commission's 
fi  vor  of  a  loan  by  the  Recan- 
s^ch  action  will  further  the 

operating  subsidies  by  the 

Regulations  for  the  pur- 

c|iarterer  are  provldod      Ttie 

the  Government  would 

differential  subsidy  has 


section  waiving  the  right  of  a 

rubstdlary  company  In  serv- 

ijlng  the  registration  of  per- 

has  been  rewritten. 

Is  amended  to  provide  that 

power   to  BtabillM   and   to 

rates. 

by  the  Maritime  Commls- 

personnel  for  service  In 


Marine  Act  providing  for 

ship  and  on  water  front. 

are  directed  to  exert  every 

agreements  and  to  settle 

:ltle   also  provides    for   the 

^ubmit  to  the  President  and 

.  a  comprehensive  plan  for 

•al  policy  for  the  stabtiun- 

Board  is  also  given  limited 

D  taking  and  malnUinlng  of 

eraents  in  existence,  and  to 

(^iq>utes  of  any  kind,  except 

employee  representation. 

National  Labor  Relations 


Federal 


agree  raents 


tie 


Comi  nlsslon 


to  engage  In  Insir- 

subBtantlally  similar  to 

Administration.    A  revolv- 

1  ly  appropriation  and  Insur- 

to  the  extent  of  $200.- 

rfcortgages  securing  existing 

»upled  vMth  new  loans  cr 

total  Indebtedness. 


Tc  anoir 

R<s.  No.  113.  75th  Cong  ) 

te  nporary  national  economic 

plefe  study  and  investigation 

In  the  President's  message 

concentration  of  economic 

pioductlon   and  distribution 

reqeive  evidence  thereon,  with 


a  view  to  determining  (1)  the  causes  of  srch  concentration  and 
control  and  their  effect  upon  competition;  (2)  the  effect  of  the 
existing  price  system  and  price  policies  of  industry  upon  the  gen- 
eral level  of  trade,  upon  employment,  upon  long-term  profits,  and 
upon  consumption;  and  (3)  the  effect  of  existing  tax.  patent,  and 
other  Government  policies  upon  competition,  price  levels,  unem- 
ployment, profits,  and  consumption:  and  shall  Investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  adjustment  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  so  as  to  attain  1926  commodity  price  levels. 

The  committee  is  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  foregoing  subjects,  including  the  improvement  of 
antitrust  policy  and  procedure  and  the  establishment  of  national 
standards  for  corporations  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  States 
and  with  foreign  nations. 

The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  three  Members  of  the 
Senate,  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  following  Departments  and  agen- 
cies; Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,   and   the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  Is  authorized  for  the  Investigation, 
Congress  to  control  *100,000  and  the  President  $400,000. 

SAi,^    or   AUTOMOBIIXS    AND    ACCESSORIES 

(Approved  April  13.  1938.  Public  Res  No.  87.  75th  Cong.) 
This  law  authorizes  the  sum  of  J50.000  to  be  appropriated  to 
enable  the  Pedtral  Trade  CommLssion  to  make  an  Investigation  to 
determine  the  extent  of  conrentraUon  of  control  and  of  monopoly 
In  the  manufacturing,  warehousing,  distribution,  and  sale  of  auto- 
mobiles, accessories,  and  parts,  including  devices  ured  by  manu- 
facturers for  obtaining  and  maintaining  their  control  or  monopoly 
of  such  manufacturing,  etc  The  Commls,slon  is  directed  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  and  to  report  it.s  findings,  together  with  any 
recommendations  for  remedial  Ic^elslatlon,  to  the  Congress  within 
1  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution. 

rEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT  AMKNDED 

(Approved  March  21,  1938.     Public,  No.  447,  75th  Cong.) 
This  act   amends   the  existing  law  so  as  to  amplify  and  clarify 
certain  portions  of  the  law  m  order  to  meet  restrictions  imposed  by 
decisions  of  the  courts. 

It  is  provided  that  when  a  Commissioner's  term  of  oOce  expires 
he  shall  continue  to  serve  until  hi.s  successor  is  appointed. 

The  authority  of  tlse  Commission  is  extended  to  'unfair  cr  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices  in  commerce,"  and  such  acts  are  declared 
Ulegal 

Whenever  the  Commission  haa  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  busi- 
ness is  being  conducted  in  a  nmnner  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Interests  of  the  public,  the  Commission  shall  investigate  and.  If 
necessary  10  protect  the  public  Interest,  shall  Issue  an  order  for- 
bidding continuance  of  the  unlawful  practices.  Decisions  of  the 
Commission  are  subject  to  review  by  the  proper  circuit  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States,  and  the  court  may  afllrm.  modify,  or 
•et  aside  the  decision  The  decisions  of  the  circuit  court  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 

Orders  of  the  Commi.ssion  or  of  the  courts  become  final  after  a 
stipulated  number  of  days  following  ihe  decisions.  Violation  of 
final  orders  are  puni.shable  by  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 
violation.  Interested  parties  are  t^tven  ample  opportunity  to  defend 
their  actions  or  practices  before  the  Commission  before  a  decision 
is  rendered. 

New  sections  are  added  to  existing  law  forbidding  the  use  of  false 
advertising  for  the  purpose  of  .selling  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cos- 
metics. The  Commission  is  authorized  to  proceed  against  violators 
in  the  United  States  courts,  but  publishers  of  advertisements  as 
well  as  radio  advertisers,  etc  ,  are  protected,  except  in  cases  where 
they  have  become  a  party  to  violation  of  the  law.  Penalties  of  fine 
and  imprlsoiunent  an.  provided  upon  conviction  of  violation  of  this 
section. 

National  Detensb 
navy  construction  act 
(Approved  May  17,  1938.    Public,  No.  528.  75th  Cong.) 
This  legislation  Increases  the  authorized  tonnage  of  naval  build- 
ing to  pt-rmit  the  expansion  of  naval  combat  vessels,  naval  auxil- 
iary vessels,  and  naval  airplanes.     It  Is  estimated  that  the  tonnage 
and    number   of   combat    ve.ssels    will    be    Increased    by    23    percent 
under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

The  following  increases  in  tonnage  are  authorized: 
Capital  ships.  105.000  tons— unless  it  Is  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary to  construct  vessels  in  excess  of  .35,000  tons  each    whereupon 
an    additional    30,000    tons    is    authorized      (Approximately    three 
vessels.)  ' 

Aircraft  carriers.  40.000  tons       (Approximately  two  vessels.) 
Cruisers,   68.750   tons      ( Approx:m;ittMv  seven   vessels) 
Destroyers,   38,000   ton.s,      (Approximately  six   vessels  ) 
Submarines,   13  658   tons       (Approximately  10  vessels) 
In  addition,  the  following  auxiliary  vessels  are  authorized  to  b« 
constructed  or  acquired  and  converted; 
Three  destroyer  tenders 
Two  submarine  tenders 
Three  large  seaplane   tenders. 
Seven   small    sf<apla::c    tenders. 
One   repair  ship  .       ■ 

Pour  oil   tankers. 
One  mine  layer 
Three  mine  sweepexs. 
Two  fleet  tii^s. 
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Additional  naval  airplanes.  Including  patrol  planes,  parts,  and 
equipment,  are  authorized  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  useful 
planes  to  a  total  of  not  less  than  3.000. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  is  authoriz,ed  for  construction  of  experi- 
mental vessels  of  not  more  than  3,000  tons  standard  displacement, 
and  $3,000,000  Is  authorized  for  construction  of  a  rigid  airship 
(dirigible)    not  to   exceed   3,000 .(X>0   cubic  feet   In   size. 

In  the  event  of  an  international  treaty  for  limitation  of  naval 
armament,  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  the  President  is 
empowered  to  suspend  so  much  of  the  authorized  construction  as 
is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  treaty.  Such  suspension  shall 
not  apply  to  vessels  and  aircraft  then  actually  under  construction. 

FEOPAGANDA    AGENCT    ACT 

(Approved  June  8,  1938.    Public,  No.  583.  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  requires  the  registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by 
agencies  to  disseminate  propaganda  in  the  United  States  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Every  person  who  Is  now  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  shall, 
within  30  days  after  the  act  takes  effect,  and  every  person  who  shall 
hereafter  become  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  shall  forthwith 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  registration  statement,  under 
oath,  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  set  forth 

(a)  the  name,  business  address,  and  residence   of  the  registrant, 

(b)  the  name  of  the  foreign  principal  or  other  person  or  other 
organization  for  which  such  agent  Is  acting,  (c)  a  copy  of  all  con- 
tracts of  employment  under  which  such  person  acts  as  agent,  if 
written,  or  a  full  statement  of  its  terms  and  conditions,  If  oral, 
(d)  the  date  when  such  contract  was  made,  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  activity  thereunder,  and  the  period  during  which 
the  contract  Is  to  be  In  effect,  (e)  the  compensation  to  be  paid,  (f) 
the  name  of  every  foreign  principal  or  other  person  or  organiza- 
tion which  has  contributed  to  the  compensation,  and  (g)  if  the 
registrant  be  a  partnership,  association,  or  corporation,  a  true  and 
complete  copy  of  its  charter  and  any  other  instrument  relating 
to  its  organization,  powers,  and  purposes. 

Every  person  filing  such  registration  statement  shall,  within  30 
days  after  the  expiration  of  6  months  following  the  first  filing, 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  statement  setting  forth  such 
facts  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  Information  required  In 
the  registration  statement  accurate  and  ctirrent  with  respect  to 
such  period,  the  amount  and  form  of  compensation  received,  and 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  activities  of  such  agent  during  the 
C-month  period.  Any  person  falling  to  file  any  statement  required 
under  the  act,  or  omitting  any  statement  of  material  fact  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  over  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  over 
2  years,  or  both. 

REOtTLAJl    ARMT    RISER\'r    REESTABLISHED 

(Approved  AprU  25,  1938.     Public.  No.  481.  75th  Cong.) 

Under  authority  of  this  act  there  Is  established  a  Regular  Army 
Reserve  to  be  organized  and  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  Regular 
Army  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe.  Any 
person  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  Regular  Army 
and  who  Is  less  than  36  years  of  age  may  reenllst  In  the  Regular 
Army  Reserve,  and  shall  be  paid  $24  per  year. 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  the  President  may  call  such  men 
tc  active  service  whereupon  they  shall  receive  an  additional  sum  of 
$3  per  month  fcr  each  month  they  have  been  enlisted  In  the  Re- 
serve: but  the  total  sum  shall  not  exceed  $150.  While  on  active 
duty  they  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  provided  by 
law  for  enlisted  men  of  the  active  Regular  Army. 

COMMISSrONID    STRENGTH    OF    RECtTLAR    ARMT    INCREASED 

(Approved  AprU  13,  1938.     Public,  No.  485.  75th  Cong.) 

The  act  authorizes  a  total  commissioned  strength  of  14,659  for 
the  Regular  Army  divided  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  into 
three  general  categories:  General  officers,  promotion-list  officers,  and 
non-promotion-list  officers.  No  change  is  made  in  the  number  of 
general  officers  now  authorized  by  law,  this  number  being  67,  The 
authorized  strength  of  the  nonpromotlon  list  Is  fixed  at  1.793,  an 
Increase  of  20.  The  authorized  strength  of  the  promotion  list  Is 
fixed  at  12,799.  an  Increase  of  2,115.  The  Increases  are  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  various  branches  in  numbers  proportionate  to  exist- 
ing allotted  strengths  for  the  promotion-list  branches  and  pro- 
portionate to  strengths  fljced  by  law  for  the  non-promotion-list 
branches,  with  certain  exceptions.  These  exceptions  are  the  Air 
Cordis,  the  Dental  Corps,  the  Veterinary  Corps,  and  the  Medical 
Administrative  Corps. 

COAST    GUARD 

(Approved  January  12,  1938.     Public,  No.  419,  75th  Cong.) 

This  act  permits  any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard 
who  has  been  placed  out  of  the  line  of  promotion  to  retire  volun- 
tarily at  a  prescribed  retirement  salary,  provided  his  commissioned 
service  is  10  or  more  years.  In  the  event  his  commissioned  serv- 
ice has  been  for  a  period  less  than  10  years,  an  officer  may  resign 
and  receive  1  year's  salary  computed  at  the  rate  of  pay  he  was 
receiving  on  the  date  of  his  resignation. 

There  Is  authorized  a  personnel  board  to  consist  of  three  officers, 
who  shall  have  power  to  select  officers  for  retirement  and  to  make 
recommendations  in  connection  therewith..  The  Commandant 
may  disapprove  the  decisions  of  the  board,  whereupon  such  deci- 
sions are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approves  the  decision  of  the 
Commandant,  the  case  shall  be  terminated;   otherwise  the  case 


may  be  reviewed  by  the  personnel  board.  Limitations  are  placed 
on  the  number  of  officers  who  may  be  retired  or  placed  out  of  the 
line  of  promotion  during  any  one  year, 

AIB   CORPS   INCaEASZ 

(Approved  June  11,  1938.    Public,  No.  588,  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  authorizes  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in 
the  Air  Corps  from  16,000  to  21.500.    The  appropriation  In  the  Army 
appropriation  act  carries  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  the  larger 
number, 

PBOHIBrnNG    PHOTOOaAPHS  or   >Cn.ITART    AND    NAVAL    DETKNBXB 

(Approved  January  12,  1938.  Public,  No.  418.  75th  Cong.) 
In  order  to  protect  vital  military  and  naval  equipment  against 
dissemination  of  Information  concerning  such  equipment,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  define  such  eqtUpment  as  requiring  such 
protection  in  the  Interests  of  national  defense.  Thereafter  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  make  any  photograph,  sketch,  picture,  drawing, 
map,  or  graphical  representation  of  such  equipment  without  first 
obtaining  [>ernilssion  and  promptly  submitting  the  product  for 
censorship.  Violation  of  this  section  is  punishable  by  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  1  jeu,  or 
by  both. 

Any  person  who  uses  or  permit?  or  procures  the  use  of  an  air- 
craft for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  foregoing  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalty  provided  therein. 

On  and  after  30  days  from  the  date  upon  which  the  President 
defines  military  or  naval  equipment  as  in  need  of  protection.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to  reproduce,  publish,  sell,  or  give 
away  any  photograph,  etc.,  of  such  eqtUpment  without  first  ob- 
taining permission,  unless  it  Is  clearly  indicated  on  the  material  to 
be  reproduced  that  such  material  has  been  censored  by  the  prop>er 
authority.  Anyone  violating  this  section  of  the  act  shall  be  ptm- 
ished  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of  the 
act. 

EDUCATIONAL  OROEKS  IN  PRODUCTIOW  OE  MTTNTTIONS 

(Approved  June  16,  1938.  Public,  No.  639,  75th  Cong) 
The  purpose  of  the  placement  of  educational  orders,  as  provided 
m  this  act,  is  to  allow  the  War  Department  to  familiarize  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  establishments  with  the  manufacture  of 
armament  of  special  or  technical  design,  noncommercial  in  char- 
acter, accessories  and  parts.  In  order  that  such  establishments  may 
be  able.  In  the  event  of  war,  to  produce  such  specialties,  acces- 
sories, and  parts  In  quantity  In  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  on 
whatever  scale  might  be  necessary. 

The  act  pro«^ldes  that  not  more  than  one  such  educational  order 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  article 
of  special  munitions  shall  be  given  to  the  same  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  within  any  period  of  3  successive  years.  This  section 
shall  not  prohibit  the  awarding  of  any  contract  during  any  war  In 
which  the  United  States  la  engaged. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  is  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  during  each  of  the  5  fiscal  yearn 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  during  which  this  act  is  enacted. 

NATtTRAL  Gas 

R»0ULATlON  or  XNTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION  AND  SALS  OF  MATORAL  OAS— 

LEA -BROWN   ACT 

(Approved  June  21,  1938,    Public,  No.  688,  75th  Cong.) 

The  act  provides  for  the  first  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  regulate  natural-gas  companies  transporting  and  Mlllng 
natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce.  It  confers  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  over  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  the  sale  In  interstate  commerce 
of  natural  gas  for  resale  for  ultimate  public  consunxptlon  for  domes- 
tic, commercial.  Industrial,  or  any  other  use. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  present  legislation  Is  to  occupy  the  field 
In  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  States  may  not  act. 
such,  for  example,  as  sales  for  resale,  or  so-called  wholesale  sales. 
In  interstate  commerce,  which  transactions  have  been  considered  to 
be  not  local  In  character  and.  even  in  the  absence  of  congressional 
action,  not  subject  to  State  regulation. 

The  act  takes  no  authority  from  State  commissions,  and  Is  so 
drawn  as  to  complement  and  In  no  manner  usurp  State  regulatory 
authority,  and  contains  provisions  for  cooperative  action  with  State 
regulatory  bodies. 

The  act  provides  for  regulation  of  the  exportation  and  ImpKjrta- 
tlon  of  natural  gas;  requires  that  reasonable  rates  be  charged,  and 
that  undue  preferences  be  prohibited;  sets  out  provisions  for  setting 
up  new  schedules  and  rates;  authorizes  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine cost  of  production  and  transportation;  to  direct  extension  or 
improvement  of  transportation  facilities,  and  require  the  Intercon- 
nection of  facilities;  to  regulate  the  abandonmeni  of  service;  to  pre- 
scribe uniform  system  of  accounts;  to  determine  proper  deprecia- 
tion rates;  to  fix  rates  and  charges  for  natural  gas  sold  for  resale  for 
ultimate  public  consumption:  to  investigate  compacts  between 
States;  to  compile  Information  relative  to  the  effect  and  operation 
of  any  compacts  between  States;  and  to  make  Investigations  and 
report  to  Congress  respecting  the  natural-gas  industry. 

Officials  of  a  natxiral-gas  company  are  prohibited  from  dealing 
In  securities  of  the  compjany.  Any  State,  municipality,  or  State 
commission  may  complain  against  the  actions  of  natural-gas  com- 
panies, and  the  Commission  Is  given  full  authority  to  carry  on  a 
complete  Investigation,  calling  witnesses  and  having  hearings. 

Authorization  is  given  for  the  use  of  Joint  boards  composed  of 
members  from  the  State  or  Stotes  aflected  to  study  special  questiona. 
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The  CommlMlon  will  hold  a  irhearln  5. 
alter  said   CuniniLvixiu   usues   the  ord(  r 
•Ion  s  order*  by  fir-  crcuu  court  of  app*  als 
oi  iht  Dlstriv-t     t  Columbia  t^  provldtn: 

Thf"   act    authorlzrs   the   Commlwlcr 
proper   diitnct   rrurt  of   the   United 
prHituc"*  :n  v;uiat»on  ot  this  act.  or  of 
of  the  Cotniulwion  thereunder,  and  to 


on  an  order  wtthin  30  daya 
Review  of  the  Commia- 
and  the  Coui  t  of  Appeals 
by  the  act 

to  bring  an   action  In  the 

S^tatea  to  enjoin  any  acta  or 

ny  r\ile.  reKulatlon.  or  order 

ebforce  compliance  therewith. 


WORKS 


Fes 


.«£ 


pre  rl 


cf 


t) 


■t 


educa  Uon 


Farm 


provlsl  Dna 


tXLlTT  AND  rUBlJC 

^Approred  June  21.  1938.    Public 

For  the  purpose  of  continuing  relief 
granta  for  public-works  projects,  the 
pnated: 

Works  Progresi  Administration:  $1 
expended   balances  available  from 
this  appropriation  the  following  sums 
following  types  of  actlTlty: 

Amount  of  •4S4.M0.000  for  highways 

Amount  of  •655.500.000  for  public 
ties,  electric  transmission  Lines  for  runt  I 
supply  and  purification  systems,  airports 
facilities,  flood  control,  drainage  and 
cation  of  insect  pestSs  and  miscellaneoiis 

Amount  of  t285.000.000  for  edticatlonU 
tural.  recreational,  production,  servlct^ 
noncoiirtruction  projects.   Including 

Any  of  the  foregoing  allotments  for 
may  be  increased  15  percent  by  transfer 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  section 
Progress  Administrator  for  direct  relief 
PTesid<;nt  that  such  Is  necessary,  but 
exceed  $35,000,000. 

National  Youth  Administration:   Thi 
cattd  :o  this  organization  In  addition 
for  th<;  purpose  of  aiding  needy  young 
attendance  at  school,  to  obtain  part 
to  aid  others  in  continuing  their 
universities. 

Farm  Security  Administration:  The 
authorized  to  expend  up  to  fns.OOO.OO^ 
balances  previously  allocated  to  the 
such  sums  to  be  available  for 
rehabilitation  for  needy  i>ersons. 

In  addition  to  the  fore^folng 
Tides  funds  for  administrative  and  other 
emment   E>epanment5   and   emergency 
placed  upon  the  amount  of  money 
tions  which  may  be  tised  for 

Persons  employed  on  projects 
this  title  are  to  be  paid  not  less  than 
for  similar  work  in  the  same  locality 
not   b«;for*  appeared   on   relief   rolls 
against  when  seeking  employment  on 
persons   previously   employed   on 
terminated  through  no  fault  of  their 
becauj*  of  such  previous  eerrlce.    Eact 
file  a  ijuarterly  statement  of  his  earn 
no  person  who  refuses  a  bona  fide 
under  as  favorable  conditions  as  prevail 
retalnixl  on  relief  project  rolls  dtning 
emplo:froent  woxild  be  available 
such  pirivate  employment  and  who  1 
his  own  shall   be  discriminated  against 
Immeclate  resumption  of  his  preTlous 
still  IX.  need. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  Is 
June  :30.    1941.   and   the   sum  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
used  for  making  allotments  to  finance 
of  grants  or  loans  to  States.  Territories 
or    otl'er   public    agencies;    and    the 
projects  with  or  without  the  prlvUeg^ 
public  agencies. 

Not  more  than  WOO  .000.000  may  be 
for  Peceral  conatrucuon  projects.    Such 
following  classes: 

1.  Projects  authorized  by  law. 

2.  EtUargement  or  extension  of 
etc. 

3.  Hospitals  and  faculties  for 

4.  Ccrrectional  or  penal   Institutions 
Justice 

Oranu  for  non-Pederal  projects  are 
cost  thereof,  and  not  more  than  •750,00(  y 
to  defray  estimated  nonreccrrerable 
constructed  for  lease  to  public  agencln 
of  this  fund  may  be  used  for 


roads,  stxeets.  etc.  I 

holdings,  parks,  public  utill- 

areas.  sewer  systems,  waiter 

and  other  transportation 

Ir^gation.  conservation,  eradl- 

con.struction  project.s. 

,  prof e&slonal .  clerical,  cul- 

and    other    miscellaneous 

training  for  domestic   service. 

the  aforementioned  classes 

funds  from  any  other  class. 

may  be  used  by  the  Works 

upon  determination  by  the 

such  expenditures  may  not 


sum  of  175,000,000  Is  allo- 

other  unexpended  balances 

jersons.  no  longer  in  regular 

me  work  and  training,  and 

at  schools,  colleges,  and 


SecreUry  of  Agrlcxilture  Is 

together  with  unexpended 

Saciirlty  Administration, 

admlnlatr^tion,  loans,  relief,  and  rural 


ai  d 
admlnlst  rati 
opera  *d 


are 

tieae 


proj*  cts 

own 


sich 
Further 


▼eteraas. 


admlnlst]  atlve 


No  funds  under  this  act  may  be 
cannot  be  oommenced  prior  to  January 
■tantlallj  com(kleted  prior  to  June  30,  1 
tlons  f(T  loan*  or  grants  for  non-TMen  I 
Beptember  30.    1S38.   unices  amendatoiy 
prior  to  October  1.  1938. 

Uxulcr  title  S  of  the  act  the  ftuthor^tlon 
public  "boUdliiga  outstile  the  dstrlct  at 


ACT 

No.  12a.  75th  Cong ) 

work  relief,  and  loans  and 
following  sums    are    appro- 


,000.000  m  addition  to  un- 

ous  appropriations.     Prom 

have  been  allocated  to  the 


i.  title  I  of  this  act  pro- 
expenses  of  regular  Gov- 
agencles.     Limitations    are 
the  proportion  of  alloca- 
ve  expenses. 

under  appropriations  In 

the  prevailing  rates  of  pav 

Persons  whose  names  have 

not   to   be   discriminated 

projects,  nor  shall  those 

and   whose   service   was 

be  discriminated  against 

relief  worker  is  required  to 

B  from  outside  sources,  and 

"sr  of   private  employment 

on  relief  projects  shall  be 

period  that  such  private 

no  person  who  accepts 

same  through  no  fault  of 

but  shall  be  entitled  to 

employment  status  if  ha  Is 

Dontlnued  In  existence  until 

$965)000,000   Is   appropriated   for 

Ion.     Said  funds  will  be 

:  "cderal  projects;  the  making 

and  political  subdivisions 

cjjnstruction   and    leasmg    of 

of  purchase  to  any  such 

iJlotted  to  Federal  agencies 
projects  are  coi^flned  to  the 


exlsti  ag  Federal  plants,  facilities. 


under  the  Department  of 


Jmlted  to  45  percent  of  the 

.000  may  be  used  for  grants 

pcfrtiona  of  costs  of  projects 

Not  more  than  »15,000.000 

purposes. 

all<Hted  for  any  project  which 

1.  1939.  or  cannot  be  svCb- 

IJMO:  nor  shall  new  applioa- 

"  projects  be  accepted  after 

to  applications  received 


for  construction  of 
0>h;mbU  U  increued  from 


I  170  000.000  to  1130  000  000  and  the  sum  of  125,000,000  is  appro- 
priated for  this  piirpc.se 

Title  4  authorizes  thi'  Recon=tniction  Finance  Corporation  to 
make  loans  to  the  AdminlsTator  cf  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, upon  his  nxjuest,  approved  by  the  President,  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000,000  for  the  li.vai  year  endlni?  June  30,  1939.  In 
addition,  there  is  appropriated  Jor  administrative  expenses,  includ- 
ing printing  and  binding,  the  sum  of  5700,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
1938  and   1939 

Under  title  5  there  Is  appropriated  the  sum  of  1212,000,000  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  A^rnculture  to  make  parity  payments  to 
producers  of  wheat,  cotton  corn.  rice,  and  tobacco  in  accordance 
with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of   1938. 

Title  6  of  this  act  atithorlzes  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracts  providing  for  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $28,000,000  per  year,  but  the  Authority  is  not  permitted 
to  exceed  this  figure  without  an  authorization  from  the  Congress. 

The  Authority  is  permitted  to  issue  and  sell  its  notes  or  bonds 
or  other  obligations  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  objectives. 

LOANS   TO   BrSTNISS    BT    R.    T.    C. 

fApproved  April  13,  1938,  Public.  No.  479.  75th  Cong.) 
In  order  to  maintain  and  promote  the  economic  stability  of 
the  Nation  and  to  encourage  the  employment  of  labor,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  is  authorized,  under  terms  which  It 
may  determine,  to  make  loans  to  or  contracts  with  States,  sub- 
divisions of  States,  public  agencies  public  boards  and  commissions, 
etc  ,  to  aid  in  financing  projects  authorized  under  Federal.  State, 
or  municipal  law.  Loans  may  \-:>e  made  through  purchase  cf  securi- 
ties, and  the  Corporation  is  authjnzt'd  to  bid  for  tliem.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Corporation  i.s  abo  authorized  to  purchase  the  securities 
of,  or  make  loans  to,  any  busini'.,.s  entcrprLse  when  capital  or  cred*t 
is  not  otherwioe  available  at  prevailing  rates  for  the  character  of 
the  loan  desired. 

The  powers  granted  under  this  law  are  to  ♦^ermlnate  June  30. 
1939,  unless  terminated  earlier  by  the  President.  The  Corpora- 
tion is  permitted  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  law  without 
rogard  to  any  other  provision  of  law,  except  in  the  case  of  loans 
to  railroads  operating  :n  interstate  commerce,  which  are  restricted 
by  previous  Recoostructicn  Finance  Corporation  Acts. 

r.E!  rrr 
(Approved  March  2,  1933.  Public  Res.  No.  80.  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  appropriates  the  sum  of  $250  000.000  for  the  continua- 
tion of  relief  and  of  rc'ief  wr  rk  on  us.ful  public  projects  The 
act  extends  the  prcvi.sions  of  the  Emercency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1937  to  cover  di.sbursf'ment  ot  the  new  appropnaticn  which 
IS  directed  to  be  allofed  so  as  to  proportionately  increase  the 
amounts  of  the  limitations  pre^cribt*d  in  the  act  of  1937. 

DISASTTR     LO.AN3 

fApproved  March  3,  19C8  Public.  No.  438.  75th  Cong.) 
Under  a  former  act  of  Conero.-*  there  was  established  a  Dis- 
aster Loan  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  distress  and 
suffering  resulting  from  such  catastrophes  as  floods,  windstorms, 
etc.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  authorized  to 
subscribe  for  such  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  as  miebt  be 
issued   up   to  $20,000  000. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  the  Corporation  Is  continued  in  exist- 
ence  for   the   ye&i   1938. 

R.  r    c    Rri.rfT  oblic.attons  act 
(Approved  Fcbiuary  24    1938      Ptiblic,  No.  432,  75th  Cong.) 

This  act  au:hori/»s  the  Serretarv  of  the  Treasury  to  cancel  obli- 
gations of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  incurred  In 
supplying  funds  for  relief  at  the  authorization  or  direction  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cancel  notes  representing 
Obligations  cf  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  incurred  in 
supplying  funds  for  relief  and  similar  purposes  m  an  amount  equal 
to  the  outstanding  funds  disbursed  by  it  with  re-^pect  to  the  agri- 
cultural relief  acts  and  viu-ious  other  acts,  together  with  interest 
paid  to  the  Treasury  thereon  in  the  amount  $33  177  491  82 

These  disbursements  were  made  at  the  direction  of  Congress  and 
consisted  largely  of  relief  e.xpenditures  under  the  various  relief  ap- 
propriation acts,  advances  for  capital  stock  of  Government  corpo- 
rations established  by  Congress  for  relief  or  othiT  emergency  pur- 
poses, and  loans  or  advance*;  to  regular  departments  end  emergency 
agencies  for  meeting  administrative  expenses  for  relief  work  and 
making  relief  expenditures  a.s  authorized  by  law.  The  amount  A 
notes,  etc,  which  the  R  F  C  Is  p.urhorizedto  have  outstanding  is 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  authorizations  in  the  above  acts 

Amounts  recover^xl  for  disbursements  made  under  acts  enumer- 
atea  are  to  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 

Reduces  the  number  cf  directors  of  the  R.  F.  C.  from  seven  to  five 
members,  one  of  the  members  eliminated  being  the  Socrvtary  of  the 
Treasury.  ' 

SEct-RrriES 

OVra-THE-COUN^TEB    MARKETS 

(Approved  June  25,  1338.    Public,  No   719,  75th  Cong  ) 
The    act    provides    for    the    e.stabli.^„hmcnt    of    a    mechanism    at 
regulation  among  over-the-counter  brokers  and  dealers  operating 
interstate   and   foreign   commerce   or  through  the  malls,   com- 
parable to  that   provided   by   national  securities  exchanges  under 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
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Associations  of  brokers  or  dealers  may  register  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  as  national  securities  associations, 
or  as  affiliated  securities  associations,  under  stated  terms  and  con- 
ditions, upon  the  filing  of  certain  specified  data.  The  formation 
of  associations  and  application  for  registration  by  them  are  mat- 
ters of  voluntary  choice. 

Requirements  are  set  forth  In  detail  which  an  association  of 
brokers  or  dealers  must  satisfy  to  qualify  for  registration  as  a 
national  securities  association. 

An  association  registered  as  a  national  securities  association  may 
be  required  or  permitted  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  an  asso- 
ciation registered  as  an  affiliated  securities  association  to  partici- 
pate In  such  national  securities  association  as  an  affiliate,  upon 
certain  terms  and  condition'^. 

A  registered  securities  association  may,  upon  such  reasonable 
notice  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  as  necessary  to  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors,  withdraw  from 
registration  by  filing  a  written  notice  of  withdrawal.  Any  dis- 
ciplinary action  taken  by  a  registered  securities  association  against 
any  member,  and  any  action  taken  by  such  association  denying 
admission  to  an  applicant  for  membership,  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Commission. 

A  registered  securities  association  may  by  Its  rules  provide  that  no 
member  thereof  shall  do  business  with  any  broker  or  dealer  who  la 
not  a  member  of  any  registered  securities  association,  except  at  the 
same  prices,  for  the  same  commissions  or  fees,  and  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  accorded  to  the  general  public  by  such 
member. 

The  act  requires  registered  securities  associations  to  file  with  the 
Commi.ssion  any  Information  or  documents  necessary  to  keep  cur- 
rent or  to  supplement  the  original  registration  statement  and 
documents  filed  therewith. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  by  order  to  abrogate  any  rule  of  a 
registered  securities  association,  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  to  assure  fair  representation  of  Its  members  in 
the  admluisuation  cf  its  affairs,  or  otherwise  to  protect  investors  or 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Likewise  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  In  appropriate  cases  to  suspend  or  revoke  the  registra- 
tion of  a  registered  securities  association,  to  stispend  or  expel 
members  from  a  registered  securities  association,  or  to  remove  any 
officer  or  director  of  such  association. 

Section  15  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  and  direct  regulatory  powers  over  the  over-the-counter 
markets.  Certain  changes  and  additions  necesslUted  by  this  new 
act  are  made  to  sections  17.  29,  and  32  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934. 

Social  Sictnurr 

CSOSSES-WHEKLEK  BAtLtOAD  tTNIMPLOTMENT  DrSTntAKCE  ACT 

(Approved  June  25,  1938.    Public,  No.  722,  75th  Cong.) 

The  act  provides  for  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  for 
the  same  employees  as  are  covered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  and  for  the  support  of  such  system  of  unemployment  In- 
surance through  contributions  collected  from  the  same  employers 
as  are  subject  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 

Employers  are  required  by  the  act  to  pay  8  percent  of  the  first 
$300  of  the  monthly  compensation  payable  to  any  employee  for 
cover  employment  as  contrtbutlons  to  suppwrt  this  legislation. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  contributions  so  collected  are  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  a  special  ac- 
count, to  be  known  aa  the  railroad  imemployment  account.  The 
remaining  10  percent  will  be  used  for  the  administration  of  the 
act. 

The  amount  of  unemployed  Insurance  paid  to  an  employee  out 
cf  work  will  vary  between  11.75  and  $3  a  day  over  a  maximum 
period  of  approximately  5  months  during  a  year,  the  amount  of  pay 
and  number  of  days  the  employee  receives  and  works  determining 
the  above. 

To  qualify  for  the  tinemployment  benefits  an  employee  must 
have  earned  $150  during  his  base  year,  and  he  must  have  served 
a  waiting  period  of  unemployment  before  unemployment  becomes 
compensable. 

Several  conditions  are  listed  which  would  disqualify  an  employee 
from  the  unemplojTnent  benefits  should  the  employee  fall  under 
such  conditions. 

General  duties  and  powers  of  administration  are  conferred  upon 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION   CORPS 

(Approved  June  25,  1938.     Public.  No.  721.     75th  Cong.) 
This    act    reanpropriates    and    makes    available    to    the    Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  the  unobligated  balance  of  funds  from  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  vear.  and,  In  addition,  appropriates  the  sum  of  $22,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 

Of  the  total  amount  available,  not  less  than  $30,000,000  is  to  be 
available  only  for  pay,  subsistence,  clothing,  transportation,  and 
hospitalization  of  enroUees.  No  part  of  the  amounts  made  available 
under  this  act  is  to  be  used  for  the  constnjction  of  any  new  camp. 

Tarot 

admtwtstration  of  thx  ctfstoms  uiws 

(Approved  June  25.  1938.    Public.  No.  721,  75th  Cong.) 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  modernise  exlctlng  legislation  with 

reference  to  the  administration  of  the  ciistoms  laws.    Its  purposes 

ftre: 

1.  Tb  facUltate  the  activities  of  the  Customs  Service  la  dls- 
Cbarglng  administrative  duties. 


a.  To  restate  and  further  define  existing  law  in  snch  «  fashion 
as  to  simplify  its  interpretation  and  facilitate  Its  adminlfitratlon. 

3.  To  supplement  the  law  so  as  to  cement  extstlixg  statutes  Into 
a  workable  whole,  with  fevrer  legal  deficiencies. 

4.  To  correct  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  past  years. 

5.  To  llberall7«  the  law  where  advisable,  provided  «uch  IlberttU- 
sation  results  in  no  loss  of  revenue. 

Taxation 

THE  RrVKNITE  ACT  OF    193  8 

(Became  a  law  without  signature  of  Presidant.     Public,  No.   654, 

75th  Cong.) 
Corpcfration  taxes 

The  act  has  substituted  for  the  former  normal  tax  and  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  a  new  method  of  taxing  corporations.  A  cor- 
poration whose  income  is  $25,000  or  leas  is  taxed  at  a  progressiva 
rate  ranging  from  12 ^  percent  to  16  percent.  A  corporation  whose 
income  exceeds  $25,000  is  taxed  at  19  percent,  the  tax  being  reduced 
by  2V2  percent  of  the  dividends  paid  out  of  the  Income  subject  to 
tax.  Thus,  if  all  Income  is  distributed,  the  effective  rate  of  tax  will 
be  164  percent.  Included  In  the  credit  for  dividends  paid  are,  among 
other  items,  amounts  used  or  set  aside  in  discharge  of  Indebted- 
ness Incurred  prior  to  January  1.  1938,  any  net  operating  loss  erf 
the  preceding  taxable  year,  amounts  which  the  shareholders  agrc« 
to  include  in  their  individual  returns  even  though  such  amounts 
were  not  distributed,  and  an  adjustment  for  any  deficit  in  the  earn- 
ings or  profits  account.  An  alternative  tax  is  provided  for  corpora- 
tions with  Incomes  slightly  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

The  surtax  on  corporations  improperly  accumiilatlng  surplus  has 
been  modified  by  placing  upon  the  taxpayer  the  btirden  of  proving 
that  an  unreasonable  accumulation  was  not  for  the  purpose  Of 
avoiding  stirtax  upon  shareholders. 

With  respect  to  the  capital-stock  tax,  provision  Is  made  for  a 
redeclaration  of  capital-stock  value  as  of  July  1,  1938,  and  every 
8  years  thereafter. 

Captfal  gains  and  losses 

The  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  capital  gains  and  losses  real- 
ized by  individuals  have  been  drastically  modified.  Gains  reallaed 
upon  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets  held  less  than  19 
months  are  taxed  at  the  full  normal  and  surtax  rates  applicable  to 
other  income.  Losses  upon  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  sflsetl 
may  only  be  deducted  from  gains  arising  upon  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  such  assets,  but  the  excess  of  losses  over  gains  may  be  deducted 
from  like  gains  of  the  following  taxable  year. 

There  is  taken  into  account  for  tax  ptirposes  66  %  percent  of  the 
gain  or  loss  arising  upon  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets  held 
more  than  18  months  and  less  than  25  months,  and  50  percent  of 
the  gain  or  loss  artslng  upon  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets 
held  25  months  or  more.  The  net  gain  taken  Into  account  upon 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  assets  held  19  months  or  more  U  taxed  at 
the  ordinary  normal  and  surtax  rates,  or  at  a  rate  of  30  percent, 
whichever  results  in  the  lesser  tax.  Thus  the  maximum  effective 
rate  of  tax  is  20  percent  upon  gains  accruing  more  than  18  months 
and  less  than  25  months  and  16  percent  upon  gains  accruing  25 
months  or  more.  A  net  loss  taken  into  account  upon  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  assets  held  19  months  or  more  may  be  deducted  from 
the  taxpayer's  other  Income,  or  30  percent  ot  such  loss  may  be 
deducted  from  the  tax  upon  that  Income,  whichever  method  results 
in  a  greater  tax. 

Laosses  from  the  sale  or  exchange  erf  depreciable  property  used  In 
a  trade  or  business  are  made  fully  deductible,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  deduction  for  losses  due  to  securities  becoming  worth- 
less is  limited  to  the  deduction  allowed  In  the  case  of  other  capital 

IO6S6S 

Capital  gains  and  losses  of  a  partnership  are  to  be  segregated 
from  the  other  partnerehip  income,  and  the  distributive  Glares  of 
the  net  partnership  capital  gain  or  loss  are  to  be  included  in  the 
capital  gain  and  loss  computations  of  the  individual  partners. 

No  gain  or  loss  will  be  recognized  in  the  case  of  certain  exchanges 
and  distributions  effected  under  the  Public  UtlUty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935  in  obedience  to  orders  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

Administrative  changes 

The  Commissioner  is  given  a  general  authority  to  enter  into 
closing  agreements  irrespective  of  whether  the  transactions  to  which 
they  relate  are  allocable  to  taxable  years  already  terminated  Pro- 
vision has  also  been  made  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  in  cases  In  which  a  determination  under  the  Income- 
tsix  laws  requires  the  inclusion  in  gross  Income  or  allows  the  deduc- 
tion of  an  Item  erroneously  Included  or  deducted  In  another 
taxable  year. 

Excise  taxes 

Certain  low-yield  excise  taxes  upon  articles  In  common  use  are 
repealed.  Among  buch  taxes  are  those  upon  toilet  soaps,  tooth 
paste,  chewing  gum,  phonograph  records,  and  cameras.  The  tax 
upon  sales  of  produce  for  future  delivery  Is  also  repealed.  The  tax 
on  distilled  splrtts  is  raised  from  $2  to  $2.25  on  each  proof  gallon. 

Tennessee  Valj-et  AuTHOErrr 

JOINT    INVraTIOATION    OF    THE    T.    V.    A. »A«UJT-iTO«aiB    aSSOLTTTIO* 

(Approved  AprU  4,  1938.    Public  Res.  No.  83,  75th  Ccag.) 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  Information  to  be  used  as  a   basis 
for  legislative  action,  the  Joint  committee  created  by  this  act  Is 
authoriaed  to  conduct  a  sweeping  investigation  of  the  admlnlsifa- 
ttpr^  fynrt  policies  of  tlM  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
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APPEN 


The  committee  !s  Bp**clflcally  required 
the  T   V    A    activities,  but  la  not  precl 
ct^iiT  p»?rtlnent  aspect  of  it«  admlnlstra 
ties  spinsored  by  private  interests  with 
po»e«  for  which  the  T    V    A    was  created 

A  report  of  the  commUtee's  finding 
to  th"  S^iiat*"   uid  'o  fhf  House  of 
January  3.  1939    together  with  any 
legislation. 

VrmiANS 


to  Investigate  20  phases  of 

tided  from  investigating  any 

tlon  or  policies     Also  actlvl- 

Intent  to  thwart  the  p\jr- 

are  to  be  made  public 

Is  required  to  tx  presented 

ntatlves  not   later  than 

for  necessary 


Represe 


recc  DomeDdations 


LinnLAi-tn  world  war  vxtiran  nmsioNS 

No.  514.  75th  Cong.) 

a  widow,  child,  or  children 

ration  only   if  the  de- 

20  percent  disability  at  the 

disability  requirement  to  10 


ccnpenE 


fApprovi-d  May  13.  1938.     Public 

Prev.Gusiy  exl.stmg  law  provided  that 
of  a  d.'re&.«ed   veuran  could  obtain 
Cfust'd  was  f^ntillcd  to  compi-nsatlon  for 
time  of  death.     This  act  reduces  the 
percent;. 

In  addition,  th^  provision  that  a  child 
the  widows  marriage  is  eliminated.     L^gal 
proof  of  eligibility  to  receive  benefits  an 

The  term  'widow"  is  defined  as  a  woioan 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  u> 
the  military  forces  of  tlie  Nation. 


SPAMISH    WAX    VmXANS 


t  le 
betw«  en 
were 
dars 


^Approved  May  24.  1938.     Public 

All  persons  who  served  90  days  or 
•ervice   during   the   War   with   Spain 
or   the   China   Relief   Expedition 
1898.   iind   July   ♦.    1903.   and   who 
who.    liavlng    served    less    than    90 
•errlce  disability,  upon   reaching  the 
I>enslo;ri  of  ISO  per  month. 

Such  provisions  also  apply  to  any 
AS  a  nurse  under  contract  for  a  period 
21,   18$»8.  and   February  2.   1901.     Such 
•CTVlce   was   for    less    than   90   days, 
for  a  service  disability. 

A  pension  of  »100  per  month  shall  be 
is  now.  or  who  may  become,  helpless 
or  physical  or  mental  disabilities. 

No  person  under  the  care  of  the 
•titution  shall  receive  more  than  t&O 
paid   under   this   act   shall   be   in   lieu 
thorlzcd  by  any  other  wv  service 

MiSCXLLAirBOXlk 


No.  541,  75th  Cong.) 

mtjre  In  the  military  or  naval 

Philippine   Insurrection. 

the    dates    of    April    21. 

honorably    discharged   or 

were    discharged    for    a 

4ge  of  65  are  entitled  to  a 


wtjman  who  served  honorably 

of  90  days  between  April 

nurses   are   also   eligible   If 

provided    they   were   released 

paid  any  of  the  above  wtio 
i>r  blind  on  account  of  age 


United  States  in  a  Federal  ta- 

month,  and  any  pension 

of   any   other   pension  au- 

act. 


per 


pens  ons 


■ZADiNG  MATm  rom  i  hz  buko 


Public 


reproduct  ton 


'Approved  May  16.  1938 

Reading   matter   or   sound 
advertising  matter,  when  sent  unseale^ 
libraries   as    a    loan    to    blind   persons 
latter,  may  be  sent   through  the  mallf 
such   packages   comply    with   weight 
latlons  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster 

Voiumes  of  Holy  Scriptures  or  sound 
may  also  be  mailed  If  no  charge  Is 
does  not  exceed  the  cost  thereof,  the 
rate  of   1   cent  per  pound. 

Sound  records  may  be  shipped  for 
per  pound  when  shipped  by  or  to  a 
not  conducted  for  private  profit. 


rXDEXAX.     CXSDTT 


net 

wei  ilthier 
Aduiinis'  ration 


(Approved  December  6,  1937 

This  Kt  amends  the  1934  act  so  as 
orfsnized  credit  unions  which  are 
examination   fee   as  the   older  and 
Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
FMeral  credit  unions,  is  authorized  to 
feec  which  shall  take  Into  conslderatloii 
tion  and  the  ability  of  the  credit  unioc 

Authority  is  granted  to  credit 
credit  unions  and  to  inveat  sxirplus 
of  Federal  savings  and  loan  association  i 

Additional  authority  la  granted  the 
conduct  investigations  in  connection  w^ 
of  small  means  In  obtaining  credit  at 
and  to  permit  him  to  study  the  method 
tlve  sarlng  and  lending  among  such 
to  make  such  information  available  to 

The  act  repeals  the  provision  which 
to  be  taxed  by  a  State  in  the  same 
flnandiU  institutions.     Instead  the 
taxation  by  Federal.  State,  or  Terrltoria] 
to  real  property  and  tangible  personal 
Ing  shares  In  such  unions  may  be  taxec 
union  doM  not  have  to  bear  the  burd 

The  act  further  statM  that  provision 
for  the  operations  of  credit  unions  on 
ployer  shall  not  be  deemed  coercion 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

rtummATx  nmsnAanoif 
(Appgo^ed  JUTM  16.  1938.     Public    Etes. 

The  reaoiutlon  creates  a  joint  oongreai  kmal 
gate  the  adeqtiaey  and  Mm  at  the  pbatpl  late 
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must  have  been  bom  of 
stlpulatloru  governing 
liberalized. 

who  was  married  prtor 
the  person  who  served  In 

i 


mide 


t:  inoNS  ] 

Pui>Uc,  416.  75th  Cong.) 

to  provide  relief  for  newly 

able  to  pay   as   large   an 

credit   unions.     The 

who  supervises  the 

fix  a  scale  of  exazxxlnatien 

the  cost  of  the  examma- 

to  f>ay  such  fees. 

unloils  to  loan  money  to  otter 

fiinds  in  shares  or  accounits 


(Jovemor  to  permit  him  to 

the  problems  of  persons 

Reasonable  rates  of  interest, 

and  benefits  of  coopera^ 

He  is  also  authc»-laed 

1he  public. 

Federal  credit  unions 
nanner   as  other  domestic 
are  exempted  from  such 
auth<»ity  except  in  regard 
]  iroperty.    Individuals  own- 
far  such  holdings  but  the 
1  of  collecting  such  taxes, 
jy  an  employer  of  facilities 
the  premises  of  such  em- 
Interference  under  terms 


perons. 


unlcDs 


112,  75th  Cong.) 

committee  to  Inve^tl- 
resoTircQB  at  the  United 


No.  5i3,  75th  Cong.) 

records,   containing  no 

by  public  Institutions  or 

or   when    returned    by    t*ie 

without  charge,   provided 

lllnltatlons   and    other    regu- 

Gfneral. 

recordings  related  thersto 

therefor.     If  the  charge 

may  be  transmitted  at  a 


epairs  at  a  rate  of   1  cemt 
blind  person  or  an  agency 


States:  the  commtttef  to  report  on  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions on  or  before  February  15.  1939 

It  shall  be  the  duty  nj  the  committee  to  make  a  thorough  study 
and  in ve.'?T ligation  of  the  phosphate  n:-sourr»-.s  of  the  United  States 
with  partxuiar  reference  to  ( 1 1  the  use  and  service  of  phosphate 
to  American  agricul'ure.  (2)  the  domt^stir  cfjnsumpiion  and  exfxsrta 
of  phopphate.  (3)  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  phosphate  In  the 
United  States.  (4i  the  development  of  phosphate  deposit,s  In  the 
Western  States,  and  '  .i  i  niethixl.^  of  conservuiK  the  phosphate  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  tiiat  there  may  be  insured 
a  continuous  supply  cf  phosphate  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  agncuitiire  m  rebuildiiig  soil  fertility. 

LEASING   or  CERTMN    INDIAN    LANDS   rOR    MINING 

(Approved  May  11.  1938      Public,  No    506,  75th  Cong.) 

T^ls  legislation  p^ermits  certain  land.^  belons^nK  to  Indians  under 
Federal  supervision  to  be  lea.^fd  for  mining  purjjoses  when  approved 
by  the  tribal  council  and  the  Secri^tary  of  the  Interior. 

Such  leases  are  not  to  exceed  10  years  and  as  long  thereafter  aa 
minerals  are  produced  In  paying  quantities  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  sh-ill  offer  such  lea.<e.s  to  the  highest  bidder  e.xcept  that  the 
Secretary  may  reject  all  bids  if  he  believes  .such  action  to  be  most 
tjeneflclal  to  the  Indians  Surety  bonds  will  be  required  in  order  to 
Insure  performance  of  the  lease. 

This  legislation  does  not  apply  to  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation 
In  Arizona,  the  Crow  Re.servation  in  Montana,  and  the  Osage 
Reservation  In  Oklahoma,  nor  to  the  coal  and  asphalt  lands  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Tribes  m  Oklahoma. 

COMPLITTON    or   THI    rORT   PICK   PROJECT 

(Approved   May   18,    1933      Public,  No    529.   75th  Cong.) 
This  act  authorizes  the  completion,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of    the    dam    and    appurtenant   works    now    under    construction    at 
Port   Peck.    Mont      A   suitable    power   plant    Is   authorized   for   the 
production   of   electricity 

The  administration  cf  the  Fort  P^x-k  project  provided  in  this  act 
Is  provisional,  pending  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  admin- 
istration for  projects  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  The  Chief  of 
Engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  to  super- 
vise the  construction  work  at  Port  Peck,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  supervise  the  sale  and  disposition  of  electric  power  in  excess 
of  what  is  needed  at  the  project  for  Its  operation  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  navigation  facilities  employed  in  connection  therewith. 
The  Bureau  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  encourage  the  widest 
possible  use  of  all  electric  energy  that  can  be  generated,  and  is 
authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  facilities  for  the  transmis- 
sion and  utilization  of  such  power.  Public  entities,  such  as  States 
and  municipalities,  and  cooperative  groups  of  consumers  are  to  be 
given  preference  in  the  dispo.sition  of  power. 

ARMISTICE    DAT    ACT 

(Approved  May  13.  1938.  Public,  No.  510.  75th  Cong.) 
Provides  that  November  11  in  each  year,  a  day  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  to  be  hereafter  celebrated  and 
known  as  Armistice  Day.  Is  hereby  made  a  legal  public  holiday 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  1st  day  of  January  (New  Year's  Day), 
the  22d  day  of  February  (Washington's  Birthday),  the  30th  day 
of  May  (Memorial  or  Decoration  Day  i ,  the  4th  day  of  July  (Inde- 
pendence Day  I ,  the  first  Monday  m  September  ( Labor  Day  i .  and 
the  25th  day  of  December  (Christmas  Day)  are  now  made  by 
law  lecal  hoUdavs. 


The  Truth  About  the  Depression 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  16  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7).  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  H    STYLES  BRIDGES,  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  prepared  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges]  on  the  subject 
The  Truth  About  the  Depression,  which  is  to  be  published 
in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fo'!vWs: 

[Prom  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  June  — ,  1938] 

Let  no  one  fcol  you  about  business  conditions  in  the  Unlt«d 
States  today.  The  cour:ry  is  in  the  midst  of  a  real  and  very  seri- 
ous depression,  despite  President  Roosevelt's  effort.  In  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  April  1-4  last,  to  label  u  a  "recession  " 
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But  is  thlB  a  new  depression  or  is  it  a  continuing  phase  of  the 
depression  which  started  in  1929?  The  question  is  of  vital  im- 
portance because  it  requires  that  we  examine  ttie  so-called  "re- 
covery" of  1932-37  and  appraise  Its  soundness.  Was  this  "recovery" 
a  real  one?  Did  we.  as  a  matter  erf  fact,  recapture  in  1932-37  the 
national  welfare  levels  that  existed  prior  to  1929? 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Practically  every  country  In  the  world  experienced  the  depres- 
sion beginning  In  1929.  Practically  every  country  in  the  world 
experienced  the  start  of  a  recovery  from  the  depths  of  the  depres- 
sion in  the  summer  of  1932.  The  United  States  shared  In  the  world 
depression  that  began  In  1929  and  it  was  among  the  company  of 
nations  that  started  the  climb  back  in  the  summer  of  1932.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Roper  ofBclally  dated  the  beginning  of  the  up- 
swing In  the  United  States  when  he  aaid  in  liis  annual  report  lor 
the  fiscal  year  1932-33 : 

"Definite  signs  of  business  revival  throughout  the  world  appeared 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  80.  1933.  •  •  •  In  the  United 
States  signs  of  the  resistance  to  further  contraction  appeared  dur> 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year." 

In  other  words,  the  downswing  was  arrested  and  the  upswing 
started  In  the  United  States  before  the  Roosevelt  administration 
entered  office,  and,  in  fact,  even  before  the  Roosevelt  administration 
was  first  elected. 

Then,  immediately  upon  President  Roosevelt's  taking  office,  came 
the  banking  crisis  of  1933  to  challenge  this  Nation's  Industrial  re- 
covery. With  a  decisiveness  which  the  Nation  generously  ap- 
plauded, the  President  at  once  threw  Into  action  well-laid  plans  to 
conquer  that  crisis.  He  struck  with  a  vigor  that  gave  us  hope  that 
here  was  a  leader  who  cotUd  guide  tis  forward  to  new  levels  of 
prosperity.     But  has  he? 

THE    WORLD    RECOVTRT    AND    THE    TTNTTED    STATES 

By  comparing  the  course  of  economic  progress  In  the  United 
States  since  the  summer  of  1932  with  the  record  of  other  Important 
industrial  countries,  we  find  that  the  United  States  has  had  the 
least  steady  recovery  pace  of  all.  According  to  the  monthly  indus- 
trial production  figures  compUed  by  the  Annalist  for  the  period  of 
64  months  from  July  1932  to  December  1936.  inclusive,  we  find  the 
following  records  of  number  of  monthly  ciianges  of  10  percent  or 
more,  up  and  down,  from  the  production  figure  of  the  previous 
month.  (The  figure  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  for  general  busi- 
ness activity  rather  than  industrial  production.  Canada  is  ex- 
cluded from  this  and  subsequent  international  comparisons  be- 
cause Its  Industrial  welfare  is  so  cloeely  tied  to  that  of  the  United 
States.) 

Prance 0 

United  Kingdom 0 

Sweden 0 

Japan 0 

Germany 0 

Czechoslovakia 0 

Chile 2 

Poland 2 

Austria 8 

Finland 8 

Italy 3 

Netherlands * 

Belgium ^ 

United    States ^ 

The  course  of  our  so-called  recovery  was  a  series  of  jumps  for- 
ward and  slips  backward.  "In  the  United  States."  say  the  Brook- 
ings Institution's  study,  The  Recovery  Problem  in  the  United 
States,  "the  upward  movement  shows  a  very  Irregular  trend.  After 
a  sharp  rise  In  production  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1933 
there  was  a  substantial  recession  in  the  autimin.  Through  1934 
and  the  first  half  of  1935  there  were  periodic  advances  followed  by 
more  or  less  corresponding  declines."  We  have  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  leading  the  world  In  irregularity  of  economic  progress 
In  recent  years. 

It  might,  conceivably,  be  possible  for  a  nation's  production  to  run 
an  irregular  course  and  yet  attain,  at  a  given  period,  a  level  that 
compared  favorably  with  the  progress  of  other  nations.  How.  then, 
does  the  United  States  compare  with  other  nations  in  the  level  of 
iBdustrlal  production  reached  at  the  height  of  the  1937  prosperity? 
Figures  compiled  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  issued  in  Its  monthly 
Bulletin  of  Stotistics  for  April  1938  show  that  for  March,  April,  and 
May  1937  (the  3  highest  months  In  tills  country's  1937  production) 
we  ranked  sixteenth  in  the  list  of  21  leading  industrial  nations. 
When  1929  production  is  counted  as  100.  the  following  flgtires  for 
the  3-month  period  of  1937  teU  the  story: 

Average  for  April,  May,  and  June 

1.  Japan 173.4 

a    Greece ^8*  ^ 

3.  Sweden 147.3 

4.  Finland 1*6  9 

5.  Latvia 1*6.4 

6.  Denmark 137.0 

7.  Estonia 136.  4 

8.  Rumania 130.1 

9    Chile 129  6 

10.  Norway 125.7 

11.  United  Kingdom 124.6 

12.  Bulgaria 117. 0 


Average  for  Aprii,  May,  and  June — Continued 

13.  Germany 115  6 

14.  Italy 103.4 

15    Austria 101.  7 

16.  United  States 99.  a 

17.  Ozechoslovakia 96.7 

18    Netherlands 96  1 

19.  Belgium 89.8 

20.  France 85  8 

21.  Poland 84.7 

These  figures  tell  the  unpleasant  story  that  France — which  baa 
had  a  "new  deal"  of  its  own— was  the  only  important  industrial  na- 
tion to  rank  below  the  United  States  In  the  degree  of  recovery 
attained. 

More  recent  figures  make  our  record  even  black'  r.  Based  on  1929 
as  100.  the  PebruEUT  1938  Industrial  production  figure  for  the  United 
States,  the  latest  month  for  which  figures  are  officially  available,  waa 
66.4.  Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able for  all  foreign  nations,  but  taking  such  January  and  February 
1938  data  as  are  available,  we  find  this  picture  of  progress  In  Indus- 
trial production: 

Latvia    (January) 159.8 

Sweden    (February) 149.0 

Denmark    (February) 131.0 

Estonia   (February) 130.0 

Norway  (January) 126.4 

Germany  (January) 114.6 

Italy   (FVebruary) 94.4 

Poland  (February) 93.4 

Czechoslovakia  (January) 89.4 

Netherlands    (February) 88.9 

France   (January) 81  5 

Belgium   (January) 73  6 

United  States    iFebruary) 66  4 

Not  only  have  we  staggered  and  wobbled  in  our  recovery  pace, 
but  we  have  slipped  back  to  last  pltu^e  among  industrial  nations  in 
the  degree  of  recovery  as  measured  by  Industrial  production  in 
comparison  witb  1929. 

The  record  raises  a  sf  rioxis  question,  to  be  serioiisly  oonaldered. 
Has  the  United  States  now  become  one  of  the  retrograding  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  world?  Pricw  to  the  World  War  and  in  tbe 
twenties  we  were  the  envied  nation  of  the  world  In  the  matter  erf 
industrial  production.  Why  have  we  experienced  more  difficulty 
than  any  other  nation  in  climbing  out  of  the  world-wide  depres- 
sion? The  answer  must  be  sought  in  a  careftil  analysis  of  what 
lias  been  happening  to  our  economy  in  the  years  of  the  New  Deal. 

Before  we  examine  that  record  let  us  divest  ourselves  of  jralltical 
partisanism.  Clearly  the  task  ahead  is  to  increase  our  national 
production,  because  from  production  comes  employment.  In  term* 
of  this  objective,  then,  let  us  tvun  ovir  attention  from  the  world- 
wide scene  to  a  more  detailed  picture  of  the  course  of  Industrial 
production  In  the  United  States. 

INDtJSTRIAL    PEODtJCTLON    IN    THE    TTNTTED    STATBS 

The  world-'wlde  depression  hit  the  United  States  in  1929.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  industrial  production  (adjusted  for 
seasonal  variations)  reveals  the  low  point  of  the  depression  here 
was  reached  In  July  1932.  Production  In  September  1932  was  nearly 
14  percent  above  July — the  first  year  since  1928  that  September 
production  exceeded  the  July  fligure.  From  September  1932  through 
April  1933  the  production  level  stayed  about  tlie  same,  with  the 
exception  of  a  decline  in  March   1933  that  reflected  the  banking 

crisis.  J  .       -^     J 

When  this  crisis  was  passed  the  way  seemed  cleared  for  steady 
progress.  But  then  the  proposal  of  an  N.  R.  A  cast  its  shadow  over 
tiie  Nation  and  stimulated  fears  that  production  oosU  would  rise. 
In  anticipation  of  rising  costs  production  Increased  substantUUy 
In  May.  June,  and  July  1933.  The  N.  R.  A.  ttien  went  Into  effect — 
m  August  1933— and  Its  influence  on  production  Ifl  not  difflcxilt  to 

By  the  last  5  months  of  1934  the  average  Industrial  production 
per  month  had  faUen  to  a  point  nearly  5  percent  below  the  last 
5  months  of  1933.  Then,  as  it  became  Increasingly  clijar  that  the 
N  R.  A.  was  Ineffective  and  would  probably  be  abandoned  or  exten- 
sively modified,  industrial  production  was  again  encouraged,  but 
only  for  a  period.  Soon  there  developed  some  unoerUlnty  con- 
cerning the  N.  R.  A.  outlook  and  there  at  once  followed  a  slight 
decline  In  production  In  April  and  in  May  of  1935.  When  the 
N.  R.  A.  was  finally  declared  Invalid  at  the  end  of  May  1935,  Indus- 
trial production,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  w««  only 
85  percent  of  the  1923-25  average  Immediately  production  began 
to  increase  steadily  and  It  maintained  its  rise  imtll  in  December 
1935  the  figure  reached  104  percent  of  the  1923-26  level. 

If  we  take  the  production  for  the  first  5  months  of  1936  (N.  R.  A. 
production  months)  as  100.  then  we  get  the  following  picture  of 
what  the  abandonment  of  N.  R.  A.  meant  to  American  Industry: 

5  N.  R.  A.  monttifl  of  1935 100 

Same  non-N.  R.  A.  months  of  1936 110.  5 

Same  non-N.  R.  A.  months  of  1937 132.  8 

Could  it  t>e  more  clear  that  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  outlawing  the  N.  R.  A.  was  a  boon  to  industrial  produc- 
tion? The  point  is  stressed  In  the  February  1936  BucdneM  Bevlev 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  Mid: 
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•RpTlval  In  th«  producer -good* 
to  recovery     •      •      •.     Only  since  N.  R.  A 
tlonal  tuui  recovery  even  Btarted  In  thene 

So  much  for  the  course  of  recovery 
and  following  li      We  can  with  profit 
the  larger  question  of  whether  we  ever 
true  senae.     Did  we  really  recover  to  "pai 
•et  up  an  artificial  "par"  and  claim  vlctofy 
WHAT  la   ■>*■"   Foa   tacovniT 


•     •     la  the  key 
was  declared  unconstltu- 
Industries." 

the  New  Deal's  N.  R.  A. 

nt)w  turn  our  attention  to 

In  fact  recover  In  any 

?     Or  did  the  New  Deal 

when  we  reached  that? 


undtr 


did. 


concept 


accepta  oce 


Bou-d'i 


effect 


progress 


n  pldly. 
tliat 


spend  ,ng 

11 


Ti-ir  150  jrears  It  haa  been  a  basic 
covi  ry  achieves  Its  goal  only  when  we 
penty    which    would    have    preval.ed    ha^ 
interrupted    by    the    depression    years, 
level   as    "par"   for   recovery,    we   are 
philosophy  of  limitation,  to  the 
order      Those  who  coun«.  us  "recoTered 
ductiou  level  of  the  Pederal  Reserve 
'fhich   New  Dealers  are  prone   to  do — aife 
potcn Unities.     They   are   saying.    In 
to  make  up  lost  ground,  and  therefore 
up  a  lesaer  goal  and  say  that  recovery  It 
that  goal. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  cloael' 
for  sake  of  comparison,  we  take  the  rate 
of   industrial   production  dtiring   the  fl- 
1928.    Inclusive,   as   a   normal    rate,    then 
March.  April,  and  Maj  1937 — the  highest 
should  have  averaged   131.8.     It  actuall 
time  In  1&37  did  we  produce  as  much 
1929  I     On  the  same  basis,  the  PebruarV 
tion  should  have  been  134.6.    Actually  11 
our  Industrial  prodxictlon  as  late  as  3 
leas  than   It  would  have  been  had  we 
progress  rate      The  figures  for  today.  If 
even  greater  deficiency.     How.  then,  can 
the  New  Deal  ever  did  produce  a  recover^? 
reject  progreas  and  advancement  for 
Including   the   underprivileged,    bow   caii 
production  Is  below  the  American 
achieved  recovery? 

It   is  Important  to  note  that  President 
claimed  that  production  advanced  too 
the  Congress  on  April  14,  1038.  he  said 
had  caused  "production"  to  outrun  "the 
on  to  advocate  more  Government 
economic  balance  be  will  have  difficulty 
mists    to   agree   with   him.      Dr.   Sumnei 
Unlveraity.  puts  the  matter  In  these  wordp 

"Despite  the  fact  that  consumer 
nlng    production,    the   country   is   plung^ 
similar  experience  preceded  the  recession 

Analysluf    the    1937-38    phase    of    oui 
Economist  says: 

"On   the  score   of  the   income   available 
purchase  of  goods,  there  la  nothing  to 
tlon  and  everything  to  Justify  further 

But  to  get  back  to  the  larger  problem 
unless  we  deliberately  abandon  our  ISO- 
of  goods  available  to  the  average 
should  steadily  increase,  then  oiu*  goal 
Certainly  as  long  as  we  are  41  pwoent 
which  our  national  record  Justifies,  we 
when  we  say  that  we  at  any  time  during 
recovery. 

Let  us  DOW  lotdc  more  closely  at  some 
■Bc   Just  what   has  hapfjened   to  the 
country  to  account  for  the  short  drcultl^ 
recovery. 

THY  mw  OKAL 

Th*  New  Deal  has  a  phobia  for  new 
reform  after  anothor.  with  blind  faith 
or  with  complet*  indlfTerence  to  what 
The  reforms  have  been  too  many  and 
analyaU  oT  all  of  them  in  anything  ahort 
but  we  can  with  falmeaa  reveal  their 
acter  of  their  effect  on  our  econooiy  b] 
representative  sampling  of  them. 

(1)  By  legislation  that  was  eoonomlcaily 
raised  the  price  of  labor  to  artlllelal  leveli . 

When  soundly  based,  high  wage  rates 
progress.    No  person   who  has   an 
fundamentals  desires  anything  less 
the  economic  structure  can  sustain. 

But  when  wage  rates  are  raised  so 
tha  growth  in  ^Bciency  and  productivity 
tbs  costs  of  production,  with  the  result 
sooner  or  later  curtail  production  and 
Under  such  oondltlona.  the  end  result 
gcnnal  economic  welfare;  men  who 
the  benefits  of  the  advance  In  wages  by 
thsy  pay  for  the  goods  they  buy,  whUJa 
TtettOMi  at  the  unemployment  created 
warm  off  than  ever. 

BUthaly  ignoring  the  fact  that  a 
OBlj  as  It  la  mate  hart   by  incraaaing 


>ii>   wa  MAXX   rr? 

in  America  that  re- 
regain  the  level   of  pros- 
cur    progress    not    been 
W^hen    we    set    any    lower 
conimlttlng  our  Nation  to  a 
of  a  static  economic 
when  we  reach  the  pro- 
B  index  for   lfi23-25— 
cheating  our  econcmle 
,   that   it    is   impossible 
Jhe  thing  to  do  is  to  set 
achieved  when  we  reach 


In  terms  of  figures.     If, 
Df  progress  in  the  volume 
;ear   period  from    1923   to 
industrial  production  in 
quarter  for  the  year- 
averaged  117.7.      (At  no 
ks  in  the  high  month  of 
1938  industrial  produc- 
vas  79.    In  other  word^ 
rrkintha  ago  was  41  percent 
X)ntinued   at   the    1923-28 
available,  would  show  aa 
we  in  good  sense  say  that 
Unless  w«  deliberately 
whole   .American  people. 
we   say.    while    national 
rate  line,  that  we  havi 
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Roosevelt  has  recently 

In  his  message  to 

the  "vigor  of  recovery" 

ability  to  buy."     He  went 

On  this  question  of 

finding  reputable  econo* 

H.    Slichter.    of   Harvard 
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into   a   depression.      A 
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belief  that  the  amount 

inhabijtant  of  the  United  States 
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l^ow  the  production  level 
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the  New  Deal  achieved 
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It  has  promoted  one 

reform  means  recovery. 

might  do  to  recovery. 

cocne  too  fast  to  permit 

of  a  book -length  treat -.se. 

nature  and  the  char- 

foctislng  attention  on  a 


unaound  the  New  Dead 

are  a  mark  of  economic 

intelligent  grasp   of   economic 

the  highest  wage  ratea 


con'  inue 


rjqpidly  that  they  outstrip 

they  inevitably  increase 

itat  rising  prices  of  goods 

t4us  create  unemployment. 

a  step  backward  in  the 

to  be  employed  lose 

"trtxie  of  the  higher  prices 

those   who   become  the 

the  artificial  rates  are 

in  wage  rates  la  sound 
atttctancy  and  productivity. 


the  New  Deal  by  arbitrary  legislation  encouraged  leaders  of  labor 
organizations  to  exact  from  employers  a  wage  structure  that  car- 
ried in  It  the  germs  to  destroy  the  welfare  of  those  it  was  sup- 
posed to  beneflt — the  workers  in  Industry.  Here  is  the  record 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  pay  roll  of  factory  workers  under 
the  New  Deal : 

The  price — hourly  wage — of  factory  labor  in  March.  April,  and 
May.  1937 — the  highest  industrial  production  quarter  of  1937 — was 
13.6  percent  atK)ve  the  1929  average  price.  The  figure  is  that  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  adjusted  for  years 
prior  to  1932  by  the  Brookings  Institution.  But  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  according  to  the  same  Bureau's  figiires,  total  factory  pay 
rolls  during  the  same  3  months  were  6  4  percent  below  the  1929 
average.  Industry,  In  other  words,  paid  more  to  the  individual 
per  hour,  but  It  paid  out  fewer  dollars  to  the  total  of  all  indi- 
viduals employed  becau.se  fal'mg  production  reduced  employment. 

More  recent  figures  tell  the  same  story.  In  January  1938.  the 
Iptest  month  for  which  data  are  available,  the  hourly  price  of 
factory  labor  was  19  percent  above  the  1929  average,  but  total 
industrial  pay  rolls  were  34  I  percent  lower. 

(2)  The  New  Deal  created  conditions  that  affected  labor  efO- 
ciency  adversely,  and  these,  too.  added  to  the  costs  of  production. 

Even  more  signlflcant  than  hourly  wage  rates  In  determining 
production  costs  is  the  factor  of  labor  efflciency.  When  friction 
between  employers  and  employees  grows,  efflciency  diminishes  and 
production  costs  rise. 

The  record  shows  that  unit  labor  costs  In  manufacturing  'Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  factory  pay-roll  figures  divided  by  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  figures  for  manufacturing  production)  were  fairly 
steady  during  1934,  1935.  and  1936  But  In  1937,  when  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  got,  into  full  swing,  there  was  a  sudden 
Jump  In  such  costs — 16  percent  higher  for  1937  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1936. 

Indiistry  can  adjust  to  gradual  Increases  In  unit  production  costs, 
but  sudden  Increases  have  always  created  dislocations,  resulting 
In  economic  confusion  and  in  unemployment  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  stands  guilty  of  promoMng  a  sudden  and  extensive 
Increase  of  production  costs  which  now  hang  around  the  neck  of 
industry  as  a  millstone  Surely  the  Board  must  tUtimately  accotint 
to  an  enlightened  public  opinion  for  this  effect  of  its  operations 
upon  our  national  welfare 

(3)  The  New  Deal  brought  about  nn  lncrea.se  In  labor  disputes. 
This  has  Interfered  with  the  regularity  of  production  and  stunted 
its  volume 

The  rapid  Increase  In  labor  dl.sputes  during  1937  caused  many 
firms  to  increase  Inventories  abovt'  normal  in  an  effort  to  offset 
futiire  labor  troubles  Production  was  therefore  stimulated  for 
a  period,  but  the  rapid  rl.se  of  Inventories  soon  showed  its  effect 
in  the  slowing  down  of  production  for  current  needs.  Further, 
employers  soon  lost  faith  In  the  ability  of  local  public  officials  to 
protect  property  In  times  of  strike,  and  they  came  to  doubt  the 
impartiality  of  the  Federal  Government  In  efforts  to  prevent  or 
settle  labor  disputes.  These  factors,  added  to  the  sharp  Increase  in 
unit  labor  costs,  made  the  ou*lo<_>k  for  busme.ss  profits  extremely 
uncertain  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  In  turning  back  our 
progress  toward  recovery 

The  strike  figures  teH  the  story  The  Monthly  Labor  Review  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  May  1937  and  Feb- 
ruary 1938.  gives  these  startling  flguies: 
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In  short.  1937  brought  five  times  a.s  many  strikes  as  1929.  More 
than  five  times  as  many  man-days  were  hist  on  account-  of  strikes 
in  1937  as  in  1929  No  lmaj;lnat!on  is  n:>eded  to  realize  the  effect 
of  such  conditions  oii  the  pace  of  production  in  American  industry. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Industry  hesitates  to  venture  forward  Into 
production  and  to  make  funire  comrr.itments?  Has  it  not.  on  the 
record,  full  cause  to  fear  Government -encouraged  strike  waves? 

(4)    The  New  Deal  dried  up  capital  investments 

When  industry  is  moving  ahrad  it  has  need  for  large  capital  in- 
vestments to  supply  it  with  mills,  factories,  and  machines  and  to 
replace  them  as  they  wear  out  or  oeconie  obsolete.  Further.  If  we 
are  to  increase  the  level  of  our  natiur-.a!  pruducrion.  Industry  must 
increase  its  capital  equipment 

By  legislation  that  crippled  the  prospects  for  profits  and  by 
punitive  taxes  that  cut  into  prr-flts  wherever  they  were  made,  the 
New  Deal  has  made  the  risks  of  investment  so  great  'that  investors 
have  preferred  to  keep  their  money  idle  or  to  put  it  In  tax-exempt 
securities. 

Again  let  the  figures  tell  the  story  of  what  ha,s  been  happening 
during  the  New  Deal  regime.     If,  fur  sake  of  comparison,  we  take 


the  average  of  new  capital  Investment  for  the  6-year  period  from 
1923  to  1928,  iuclusive.  as  100  percent,  we  find  the  followiug  picture 
for  the  years  from  1929  to  1937; 

Year  and  percentage 

1929 200.2 

1930 114.  5 

1931 40.  8 

1932 7.  5 

1933 3.  7 

1934 4- 1 

1935 9.  3 

1936 28.  1 

1937 27.6 

To  maintain  during  the  9  years  from  1929  through  1937  the  rat« 
of  American  progress  that  prevailed  in  the  previovis  150  years  we 
would  have  required  new  capital  investment  of  approximately 
$38,835.000  000  for  the  period.  Thf  actual  amount  of  new  capital 
investment  for  those  years  whs  a  little  more  than  $18,000.000,000 — a 
shortage  (according  to  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  data) 
of  about  $20,000,000  000. 

But  this  $20,000,000,000  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Under 
normal  conditions  industry  draws  heavily  upon  its  reserve  funds  for 
new  capital  equipment.  And  yet  figures  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  reveal  that  in  the  5  years  from  1930  to 
1934  manufacturers  a' one  paid  out  over  $8,750,000,000  more  than 
they  took  in  Further,  under  the  undistributed-profits  tax  indus- 
try has  been  permitted  to  replenish  its  reserves  only  at  the  cost  of 
a  crushing  tax  burden.  In  short,  not  only  have  we  been  accumu- 
lating through  the  depression  years  a  deficiency  in  the  capital 
Investment  required  to  keep  American  industry  moving  forward  at 
Its  traditional  rate  of  progress  but  we  have  at  the  same  time  been 
exhausting  important  sources  of  replenishing  our  capital. 

What  evidence  is  needed  to  awaken  us  to  a  realization  that  the 
New  Deal  has  wrought  havoc  to  our  economy?  We  have  not  achieved 
the  recovery  attained  in  other  indvistrial  nations.  We  have  seen  our 
capacity  to  recover  crippled  and  maimed.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to 
keep  faith  In  the  future. 

WHAT  IS   AHllAD   OF  TTS? 

The  picture  of  where  we  are  isn't  a  pretty  one.  To  sum  up  the 
results  of  the  New  Deal: 

(1)  Under  the  New  Deal  the  pace  of  our  alleged  recovery  has 
been  a  halting  and  a  limping  stagger — a  series  of  advances  and 
retreats  and  not  a  steady  progress. 

(2)  Under  the  New  Deal  we  have  never  recovered  to  the  level  of 
oiu-  pre -depression  prosperity.  In  February  1928  production  was 
41  percent  less  than  it  would  be  if  we  had  continued  the  1923-28 
rate  of  progress.  Political  soothsayers  would  like  us  to  beUeve  that 
we  gain  the  victory  of  full  recovery  when  we  reach  the  industrial 
production  level  of  1923-25,  but  we  know  full  well  that  that  is 
cheating  "par  "' 

(3)  Not  only  havr  we  not  reached  during  the  New  Deal  years 
our  true  par  for  recovery  but  our  recovery  has  lagged  behind  that 
of  other  industrial  nations.  American  plodding  'with  the  trailers  in 
the  march  of  Industrial  nations  back  to  prosperity! 

Only  a  casual  glance  at  what  the  New  Deal  virus  has  done  to  our 
economic  structure  is  needed  to  reveal  why  we  have  failed  to 
achieve  recoverv: 

( 1 )  The  New  Deal  promoted  an  artificial  Increase  in  wage  rates, 
which  reacted  agL\inst  production  and  therefore  reduced  employ- 
ment to  the  point  that  industrial  pay  rolls  in  1937  were  6.4  per- 
cent below  the  1929  averages  and  in  January  1938  were  34.1  percent 
below  the  1929  averages. 

(2)  The  New  Deal  enco\iraged  excessive  demands  by  organized 
labor,  and  when  these  could  not  be  met  the  resulting  friction 
befvieen  employers  and  employees  cut  productive  efficiency  and 
lncresu?ed  production  costs  by  as  much  as  16  percent  In  a  single 
year.  Everyone  knows,  of  course,  that  wage  IncrAses  and  improved 
working  conditions  can  only  be  maintained  through  cooperation 
between  employees  and  employers  which  results  in  steady  plant 
earnings. 

(8)  New  Deal  encouragement  to  excessive  demands  of  organized 
labor  brought  more  strikes  in  a  single  year — 1937 — than  in  any 
previous  year  of  our  history,  virlth  more  than  five  times  as  many 
man-days  lost  to  labor  in  1937  as  In  1929.  Men  on  strike  do  not 
add  to  the  Nation's  production. 

(4)  By  a  series  of  legislative  acts  and  administrative  decisions 
that  spread  fear  for  the  future  of  private  enterprise,  the  New  Deal 
dimmed  the  prospects  for  profits  and  so  discouraged  new  invest- 
ment that  we  have  accumulated  during  the  depression  years  an 
Investment  shortage  of  more  than  $20,000,000,000.  Moreover,  New 
Deal  tax  legislation  has  operated  to  dry  up  Important  sources  from 
which  the  capital  requirements  of  productive  industry  are  cus- 
tomarily met. 

That  is  the  story;  that  Is  the  record.  It  Is  a  record  of  unrealistic 
legislation  setting  up  artificial  wage  rates,  of  pimitlve  taxation  that 
made  investment  hesitant  and  penalized  profits  when  they  were 
realized,  of  the  promotion  of  class  conflict  which  has  made  us  forget 
that  the  prosperity  of  each  of  us  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  all 
of  us  In  short,  it  is  a  record  of  an  unbroken  series  of  acts  that 
have  short-circuited  the  Increase  of  production. 

Prosperity  grows  only  as  production  grows.  Only  as  we  produce 
more  can  there  be  more  to  divide.  How  much  longer  are  the  masses 
of  our  people  to  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal's  artificial 
raising  of  wage  rates,  for  Instance,  crippled  production  and  thus 
reduced  the  income  of  workers?     An  increase  in  wage  rates  at  the 


expense  of  dollar  Income  Is  a  hollow  victory  In  arithmetic  but  a 
real  defeat  in  living  standards  for  the  worker. 

The  story  of  the  New  Deal  is  a  story  of  effort  to  control  our 
economic  life  by  government  action.  It  Is  a  story  of  failure  to 
recognize  that  in  a  democracy  the  true  function  of  government 
is  to  aid  and  facilitate  the  normal  processes  of  private  enterprise, 
to  prevent  abuses  by  employer  and  employed  alike,  but  not  to  leech 
the  llfeblood  of  their  mutual  welfare  by  careless  reforms. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Deal  did  not  hesitate  to  take  credit  for 
his  Government's  program  when  economic  Improvement  seemed 
on  the  march  in  1935  At  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  October  23,  1936, 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

"Yes;  we  are  on  our  way  back;  not  Just  by  pure  chance;  not 
by  a  mere  turn  of  a  wheel  in  the  cycle;  we  are  coming  back 
soundly  because  we  planned  it  that  way,  and  dont  let  anybody 
tell  you  differently." 

Well,  the  New  Deal  and  Its  leader  should  be  equally  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  the  circumstances  In  which  we  now 
find  ourselves,  because  the  whole  picture  is  a  part  of  the  same 
planning,  and  they  "planned  it  that  way." 

Appraising  our  situation  with  an  impartial  Judgment  made  pos- 
sible from  the  vantage  point  of  distance,  the  economic  expert* 
of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  say  in  their  latest 
annual  report,  as  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  of  May  10.  1938: 

"In  no  country  except  those  in  which  the  government  practi- 
cally controls  the  whole  of  economic  life  has  administrative  ac- 
tion been  so  strong  and  so  widely  spread  (as  in  the  United  States). 
No  country  is  so  natiirally  independent  of  other  countries  and  so 
well  protected  against  international  political  troubles. 

"Nowhere,  however,  has  reaction  been  so  violent.  It  has  proved 
to  be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  direct  the  trend  of  economic  life 
by  government  action  even  in  a  country  with  a  large  home  market 
and  an  organized  banking  system  than  the  weight  of  well-studied 
experience  and  an  attentive  survey  of  economic  developments  en- 
couraged many  to  believe." 

The  world  knows  that  our  program  of  Government  action  under 
the  New  Deal  has  failed;  but  the  New  Deal  gives  no  indication 
that  it  knows.  Or  is  it  false  pride  that  strips  the  New  Deal  of  the 
courage  to  abandon  the  paths  along  which  It  has  led  us? 

What  is  ahesd  of  us?  The  New  Deal  talks  of  an  economy  of 
abundance,  but  its  record  to  date  is  the  sorry  story  of  the  maim- 
ing of  a  Nation  which  through  150  years  built  a  strength  that 
entitles  It  to  lead  and  not  lag  in  the  march  of  nations  to  an 
economy  of  abundance  Is  there,  in  all  honesty,  anything  In  that 
record  to  give  us  faith  that  under  the  New  Deal  abundance  wlU 
ever  be  realized? 


Taxation,  the  Tariff,  and  Other  Issues  of  the 
Coining  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSAnTUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  193t 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  'which  today  draws  to  a  close,  has  not 
been  an  outstanding  one  so  far  as  legislative  accomplish- 
ments are  concerned.  Early  in  the  session,  conference  re- 
ports were  agreed  to  on  two  measures  which  had  passed 
both  House  in  the  special  session  of  last  November — namely, 
the  housing  bill  and  the  new  farm  bill.  Other  major  legisla- 
tion enacted  during  the  present  session  includes  only  the 
two  relief  bills,  the  naval  bill,  the  revenue  bill,  and  the  wag« 
and  hour  bill. 

The  third  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  CJongress  will  be 
noted  most  for  what  it  failed  to  do.  Although  a  serious 
economic  depression  began  last  September,  in  the  course  of 
which  some  four  or  five  million  men  have  lost  their  Jobs,  the 
administration  has  permitt^  this  Cc«igress  to  adjourn  with- 
out putting  forward  any  kind  of  a  recovery  program.  Relief 
measures,  while  necessary  as  a  temporary  expedient,  are  no 
cure  for  unemployment. 

When  the  present  administration  came  into  power,  there 
were  13,000,000  unemployed.  In  spite  of  all  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  in  the  last  5  years,  aggregating  some  $40,000,- 
000,000,  we  still  have  13,000,000  unemployed  today.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  have  built  up  a  vast  bureaucracy 
in  Washington,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  Gtov- 
ernment  from  $5,000,000,000  armually  to  approximately 
$8,000,000,000.    Taxes,  though  greatly  increased,  have  lagged 
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been  piled  up  year  after  year  have 
to  grow  to  the  unprecedented  total 
half  billions,  and  have  undermined 
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The  outlook  is  not  very 
unemployed  or  to  those  young  peop 
schools  and  colleges  who  are 
employment.    The  lattcr's  feeling  of 
by   the   motto   adopted   by   a 
"W.  P.  A.,  here  we  come." 

Just  as  Nero  Addled  while  Rome 
and  this  administration  have  devoteid 
important  matters  while  the  econopiic 
the  country  Is  plunging  has  gone  on 

There  Is  only  one  way  the  un 
back  to  work,  and  that  is  by  private 
needed  in  the  way  of  a  workable 
agement  to  business,  but  this  has  be^n 
the  present  administration  has  been 
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the  Nation's  credit  and 

future. 

either  to  those  now 

e  graduating  frc»n  high 

of  finding   gainful 

futility  is  best  expressed 

gradua  ting   class : 


TAZATIOlf 

As  the  ranking  Republican  membe:  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  has  been  my  custom  tc  review  the  work  of  that 
committee  during  the  session.  Th;  task  is  not  a  difficult 
one  this  year,  since  the  conunittee  las  considered  only  one 
major  piece  of  legislation — the  new  ]  levenue  Act  of  1938. 


This  bill  was  not  passed  for  the 


tional  revenue  but  primarily  in  ord(  r  to  ret  tify  some  of  the 
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in  enacting  the  Revenue 
of  which  was  the  iniqui- 


mistakes  made  by  the  administration 
Act  of  1936,  the  outstanding  feature 
tous  undistributed-profits  tax. 
The  1936  tax  bill  was  passed  over  the  vigorous  opposition 

of  the   Republican  minority   in   Cdngress.  

proiihesled  the  disastrous  resiilts  w  lich  followed  its  enact- 
zxwnt.  If  the  Democratic  majority  bad  listened  to  our  warn- 
ing the  revenue  bill  of  1938  would  rot  have  been  necessary. 
Businessmen,  both  large  and  small  were  almost  universally 
of  the  opinion  that  this  ruinous  tac  was  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  the  present  Roosevelt  depr  tssion.  It  put  a  penalty 
on  the  accumulation  of  rainy-day  re  serves,  out  of  which  pay 
rolls  are  maintained  in  times  of  ecoi  omlc  stress.  It  likewise 
penalized  the  use  of  business  eamirgs  for  plant  rehabUita- 
tlon  and  expansion,  which  would  ha^  e  opened  up  new  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  directly  ani  indirectly. 

The  revenue  bUl  of  1938  completely  repeals  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  with  respect  to  corporaUons  with  net  in- 
comes of  $25,000  and  less.  Those  jvlth  more  than  $25,000 
net  Income  will  pey  u  maximum  i  ndlstributed- profits  tax 
of  2  4  percent,  as  compared  with  th( :  present  maximum  rate 
of  27  percent.  Both  the  large  and  small  corporations  will 
pay  a  higher  normal  income  tax  unc  ex  the  new  bill  to  make 
up  for  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  i  ndistributed- profits  tax. 
The  conunendable  effort  which  Con  gress  made  in  easing  the 
tax  burden  on  business  was  largely  :poiled  by  the  fact  that 
the  vicious  principle  of  the  undist -ibuted-profits  tax  was 
retained.  The  seed  which  is  left  in  the  bill  may  sprout 
again.  The  President  still  insists  tl  at  it  is  a  good  tax  and 
has  Indicated  that  he  is  not  through  fighting  for  it.  Hence 
businessmen  are  Justifiably  afraid  tha  t  an  effort  may  be  made 
to  revive  this  destructive  tax  at  somi  >  time  in  the  future. 

The  new  tax  law  corrects  another  nistake  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  putting  a  ceiling  on  the  U  x&Uon  of  capital  gains. 
The  application  of  the  high  surtax  -ates  to  such  gains  has 
all  but  prevented  capital  transactioa  i,  a  large  port  of  which 
consist  of  Investments  in  new  enterpi  ise.  By  putting  a  limit 
of  15  percent  on  the  taxation  of  caiital  gains,  the  new  bill 
encourages,  rather  than  discourages,  such  transactions.  As 
a  result  more  money  will  be  put  into  private  enterprise,  more 
Jobs  will  be  created,  and  the  Oovenment  will  collect  more 
revenue  from  this  source. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Houje,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  had  this  same  purpose,  bi  t  it  was  defeated  ty  the 
Democratic  majority.  However.  wh<  n  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate,  that  body  adopted  my  ameabnent  in  principle  and 
U  was  retained  in  the  final  bill. 


KZED    rOR    A    LONG-RANGE    TAX    STTDT 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26  I  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  long-range  study  of  the  Federal  tax  system  with  a  view 
to  making  much-needed  improvements.  In  explaining  my 
resolution  to  the  House  on  that  day.  I  said  in  part: 

It  seems  to  be  universally  conceded  that  the  Federal  tax  system 
needs  a  very  thorough  overhauling  Every  tax  btU  In  recent  years 
has  been  rushed  through  Congre.ss  without  adequate  examination 
and  analysis  or  careful  consideration  as  to  Its  probable  effect 
either  on  taxpayers  or  on  the  revenue.  As  a  result  we  have  a 
hodge-podge  of  tax  laws  which  are  steadily  becoming  more  In- 
coherent and  more  complex  Sound  principles  of  taxation  have 
been  abandoned.  The  taxing  power  has  been  used  for  other  than 
revenue  purposes,  and  rales  have  been  increased  far  beyond  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  There  has  been  no  stability  what- 
ever either  In  the  forms  or  incidence  of  taxation  More  and  more 
the  bounds  of  Federal  and  State  taxation  have  been  allowed  to 
overlap 

On  numerous  occasions  In  the  past,  studies  and  investigations 
have  been  made  of  the  Federal  tax  system  with  a  view  to  its  im- 
provement and  simplification,  but  no  lasting  progress  has  been 
made  along  »hls  line.  Doubtle.ss  one  reason  for  the  failure  of  past 
Investigatuig  bodies  to  accomplish  much  has  been  the  restricted 
composition  of  their  membership.  In  every  case  they  have  been 
composed  either  of  Members  of  Congress  or  representatives  of  the 
Treasury,  or  bcth,  and  naturally  they  have  been  somewhat  biased 
in  favor  of  existing  laws  which  the  Members  had  helped  to  draft 
or  administer.  Of  course,  political  expediency  also  has  been  a 
factor. 

I  introduced  my  resolution  in  the  hope  of  finally  accom- 
plishing some  of  the  reforms  in  ta.xation  which  long  have 
been  sought  but  never  achieved.  The  resolution  called  for 
a  10-man  coinmi-ssion,  to  be  composed  of  4  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  6  members  appointed  from  private 
life,  representing  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  individual  tax- 
payers and  consumers,  tax  lawyers  and  accountants,  and  tax 
economists.  By  means  of  this  broad  representation  of  various 
groups  interested  in  taxation,  the  principal  criticism  of  past 
investigating  bodies  would  be  avoided. 

My  resolution  declared  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  Congress 

<1)  To  establish  a  stable,  m.ore  permanent  Federal  tax 
policy. 

<2)  To  raise  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  with  the  lea.st  possible  burden  on  individual 
taxpayers  and  bU3ine.ss  enterprises. 

<3)  To  give  due  regard  to  the  natural  economic  law  of 
diminishing  returns  in  fixing  tax  rates. 

<4)  To  base  Federal  taxes,  insofar  as  may  be  practicable 
and  expedient,  upon  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

<5)  To  eliminate,  insofar  as  may  be  possible,  indirect  and 
hidden  taxes. 

'6)  To  simplify  the  Federal  tax  system,  including  the 
forms  of  taxation,  the  statement  of  the  law.  and  the  meth- 
ods of  administration. 

<7.>  To  alleviate  hard-ships  and  inequities  in  the  appUcation 
and  administration  of  the  internal-revenue  laws. 

(8)  To  minimize  double  taxation  by  coordinating  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system  with  those  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

•9)  To  prevent  tax  evasion  and  avoidance. 

(10)  To  make  such  other  changes  as  will  improve  the  Fed- 
eral internal-revenue  system. 

The  resolution  provided  that  the  Commission  should  make 
such  investigations  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
purposes,  and  report  to  Congress  with  its  recommendations 
not  later  than  January  3.  1941. 

While  it  was  impossible  to  secure  action  on  the  resolution 
during  the  session,  I  hope  that  it  will  at  lea.st  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  public  disciLssicn  of  the  vital  problems  involved 
and  result  in  some  action  being  taken  at  the  next  session. 

THE    RISING    TAX    BfRDEN 

,  ,?""''^U,?'^."'^  ^<^"'"  'ax  burd-n  has  increased  three- 
^n,  lISTclIte.""  "'  '"'■''  ^"'"''  '"-^""^  ^""-"-"^ 

jg  2  "^^^^^  revenue  collections 

1933-II1""!  

1934 ^ 

1935 

1936 

1837 


$2,005,  700.000 

2,  079.  700,  000 

3.  115.  600.  OOO 

3.  800,  500,  000 

4.  115,900.000 

5.  293.  800,  000 


ma  ,Bud,ct  es...atci:::::::;::;;;:r_v.-.::-.-v.:  %ti,.'Z.'Z 


This  mounting  total  of  revenue  annually  collected  from 
the  people,  large  as  it  is,  is  still  insuflBcient  to  pay  the  cost 
of  running  the  Government. 

THE   RISE    IN    FEDERAL   EXPENDirtJUIS 

One  of  the  most  important  pledges  on  which  the  present 
administration  was  elected  to  power  in  1932  was  the  "cove- 
nant with  the  people,"  which  promised  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  expenditures.  Yet  we  have  seen  the  cost  of 
Goverrmient  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  5  years.  Following 
are  the  total  Federal  expenditures  per  year,  exclusive  of 
debt  retirement: 

Total  Federal  expenditures 

1932 $4,  741,  000.  000 

1933 4.  681.  300,  000 

1934 6.  745,  200,  000 

1935 6, 802, 300.  000 

1936 8.476,500,000 

1937-._ 8,001.200,000 

1938  (Budget  estimate) 7,408,600,000 

During  the  two  sessions  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  which 
finally  adjourned  on  March  3,  1891,  the  then  unprecedented 
total  of  $1,000,000,000  was  appropriated.  The  Fifty-first 
Congress  was  popularly  termed  the  "Billion  Dollar  Congress." 

During  Just  the  third  session  of  the  present  Congress  a  total 
of  more  than  $12,000,000,000  has  been  appropriated — a  new 
high  in  public  expenditures.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  1932,  this  administra- 
tion has  been  by  far  "the  greatest  spending  administration  in 
peacetimes  in  all  our  history." 

INCREASE  IN  THE  PtTBLIC  DEBT 

If  the  administration  had  kept  its  promise  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures by  25  percent  below  the  1932  level,  we  would  today 
be  enjoying  a  Treasury  surplus  of  over  three  billions  annually. 
If  it  had  merely  kept  expenditures  at  the  1932  level,  we  would 
still  have  a  surplus  of  over  one  and  one -half  billions  annually. 
But  Inasmuch  as  it  has  increased  expenditures  by  several 
billions  over  the  1932  level,  we  have  been  faced  with  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  staggering  annual  deficits,  which  have 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  public  debt  from  twenty-one 
billions  on  March  4,  1933,  to  approximately  thirty-seven  and 
one-half  billions  today. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
future  has  been  due  to  the  extravagant  and  wasteful  spending 
program  of  the  administration.  Had  it  pursued  a  sounder 
fiscal  policy,  recovery  would  have  been  promoted  and  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  would  have  been  drastically  reduced. 
As  a  consequence  the  need  for  huge  relief  expenditures  would 
have  been  obviated. 

EXPENDmiRES   FOR   RELTET 

As  long  as  we  have  millions  of  hungry  men  walking  the 
streets  in  a  vain  hunt  for  Jobs  we  must  provide  relief.  In 
criticizing  the  huge  expenditures  of  this  administration  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  in  any  sense  to 
relief.  However,  I  do  severely  criticize  the  methods  by  which 
relief  has  been  administered  and  the  diversion  of  relief  ap- 
propriations for  political  purposes.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contemptible  than  taking  public  money  appropriated  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering  and  using  it  as  a  campaign  fimd  to 
perpetuate  in  oflBce  the  party  in  power. 

We  must  provide  Federal  appropriations  for  relief  as  long  as 
there  are  idle  men,  but  we  should  be  giving  at  least  some 
attention  to  restoring  their  jobs.  These  men  do  not  want 
to  live  on  a  dole  all  their  lives.  They  want  jobs.  But  this 
administration  has  failed  to  develop  a  permanent  reemploy- 
ment program. 

The  recent  action  of  Congress  in  refusing  to  impose  punish- 
ment for  the  use  of  relief  funds  for  political  purposes  is  a 
direct  encouragement  for  the  continuation  of  this  despicable 
practice.  It  is  a  shameful  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  by 
the  people  in  their  public  servants. 

EXEMPTION    OF    GOVERNMENT    INSTHUMENTALmES    FROM    TAXATION 

Ever  since  Chief  Justice  Marshall  laid  down  the  dictum 
that  the  "power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy,"  it  has 
been  held  that  the  Federal  Government  carmot  tax  the  means 
and  instrumentahtles  of  the  States,  and  conversely  that  the 
States  cannot  tax  the  means  and  instrumentalities  of  the 


Federal  Government.  Officers  and  employees  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  essential  governmental  functions  are  re- 
garded as  instrumentalities  of  government,  as  are  bonds  and 
other  securities. 

While  the  States  are  without  power  to  tax  Federal  em- 
ployees and  Federal  bonds,  they  have  full  power  to  tax  their 
own  employees  and  their  own  bonds.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
Federal  Government.  There  has  been  much  misunderstand- 
ing on  this  point. 

I  have  never  regarded  it  as  proper  that  either  State  or  P^- 
eral  employees  should  escape  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden,  or  that  those  with  great  wealth  should  be  enabled  to 
escape  all  taxes  by  investment  in  tax-exempt  securities.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  have  for  a  number  of  years  sponsored  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  to  do  away 
with  this  tax-exempt  privilege.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  action  upon  the  measure. 

While  the  weight  of  ojMnion  among  lawyers  seems  to  be 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary,  the  President 
has  recently  proposed  that  this  problem  be  dealt  with  directly 
by  statute.  There  are  some  who  believe  with  the  President 
that  the  Supreme  Court  might  uphold  such  a  statute  if  the 
issue  of  tax  exemption  were  squarely  presented  to  it  In  this 
manner.  In  a  very  recent  decision  the  Court  has  consider- 
ably narrowed  the  class  of  State  employees  who  are  deemed 
to  be  exempt  from  Federal  taxation.  This  decision,  how- 
ever, did  not  affect  the  taxation  of  State  and  Federal 
securities. 

If  the  problem  of  tax  exemption  can  be  dealt  with  by 
legislation,  I  will  be  glad  to  support  the  President's  proposal. 
However.  I  believe  that  the  best  and  most  certain  way  to 
handle  it  would  be  by  the  submission  to  the  States  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  I  have  proposed. 

COMMXJNITT     PROPEKTT 

Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing  methods  of  legal  tax- 
avoidance  is  the  community-property  S3^tem  which  obtains 
in  eight  States,  whereby  It  is  possible  for  a  married  man  to 
save  as  much  as  40  percent  of  his  income  tax  through  the 
legal  fiction  that  the  wife  is  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of 
one-half  the  husband's  Income  and  property,  and  vice  versa. 
By  splitting  up  the  husband's  salary,  the  two  portions  come 
under  much  lower  brackets  of  the  surtax. 

I  have  had  pending  for  a  number  of  Congresses  a  bill  to 
require  the  husband  to  pay  tax  on  the  full  salary.  Under 
the  present  system,  taxpayers  in  these  eight  States  have  an 
undue  advantage  over  taxpayers  in  the  other  40  States,  and 
the  taxes  which  the  former  escape  must  be  borne  by  the 
latter  in  addition  to  their  normal  share.  This  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  constitutional  provision  that  taxes  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  President,  in  his  1937  tax  message,  recommended 
action  by  Congress  to  prevent  such  legal  tax  avoidance, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken  either  on  the  President's  pro- 
posal or  my  own.  I  regard  it  as  extremely  unfair  to  tax- 
payers in  Massachusetts  and  the  39  other  noncommunity- 
property  States  that  this  situation  should  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

WAGE   AND    HOUH    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the  wage 
and  hour  bill,  both  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
House  and  as  finally  enacted  after  being  revised  by  a  joint 
conference  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

In  discussing  this  important  subject  during  the  previous 
session,  I  sa'd: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  for  workers  engaged  In  In- 
dustry. Sweatshops,  starvation  wages,  and  child  labor  cannot  be 
defended.  They  have  no  place  In  the  American  scheme  of  things, 
nor  has  the  so-called  graveyard  or  midnight  shift  for  women. 

The  fact  that  we  have  put  up  with  these  deplorable  conditions 
of  employment  during  the  century  and  a  half  of  our  existence  as 
a  nation  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  continue  to  do  so,  or 
refrain  from  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  them. 

The  House  voted  to  recommit  the  bill  which  was  then 
under  consideration,  and  I  was  among  those  who  so  voted. 
The  two  principal  objections  to  the  bill  then  being  con- 
sidered were  that   it  conferred  discretionary  authority  to 
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max  mum 


differentials 


staled 


f  om 


establish  minimum  wages  and 
meni  agency,  and  also  ihat  it  provided 
between  the  North  and  South.     I 
motion  wh.ch  was  offered  in  behalf 
tion  of  Labor,  which  would  have  s^t 
for  wa^es  and  hours  without 
stitute  was  defeated,  I  felt  boiind 
bill  for  further  study.    I  then 
the   next   sossion   a   proper   wage 
worked  out. 

The  biU  which  waa  reported  to 
ent  session  provided  for  statutory 
without  differentials,  and  I  was  glac 
measure,  while  slightly  different 
fairly  satisfactory  compromise,  and 
jectionable  features  of  the  previous 

THX  BSOBCANIZATIC^   BIU. 

Tt?  defeat  of  the  President's 
victory  for  constitutional 
measiire  because  it  involved  a  furth^ 
latlve  powers  in  the  Executive, 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  Members  of 
despite  great  pressure  from  the 
grant  to  the  President  the 
sought.    While  the  Republican  mlnhrity 
the  measure,  it  could  not  have  been 
help  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
who  rose  to  the  occasion  by  puttinj 


hours  on  a  govern - 
for  wage  differentials 
voted  for  the  substitute 
of  the  American  Pedera- 
up  statutory  standards 
When  this  sub- 
to  vote  to  recommii  the 
that  I  hoped  that  at 
md  hour  bill  might  be 


tti  e  House  during  the  pres- 

Wage  and  hour  standards, 

to  support  it.    The  final 

the  House  bill,  is  a 

does  not  contain  the  ob- 

measures. 


anization  bill  marked  a 

I  voted  against  the 

concentraLlon  of  legls- 

to  the  Constitution. 

he  majority  party  who, 

administration,  refused  to 

powers  which  he 

voted  solidly  against 

defeated  except  with  the 

Democratic  membership. 

principle  above  party, 


reoj-g 
govemmt  nt 


con  rary 


extraoi  dinary 


rLOOO   COMTSC  L 

Ttip  final  disposition  of  the  conference 
of  flood  control  Ls  disappointing  to 
repn'sent  which  is  directly  concern^ 
was  hoped  that  the  original  report 
on  Plood  Control  would  be  adopted 
conti-ol  of  dams  and  dikes.    Tlte 
the  dictates  of  the  administration  aiid 
voirs  and  dams  should  be  constructed 
and  under  Federal  control.    Friend  i 
the  Connecticut  River  feel  very  strongly 
undue  delay  in  removing  the  great 
section.    An  unsuccessful  effort  was 
ing  the  last  few  days  of  the  session 
visictis.    It  is  hoped  that  the  need 
evident  to  those  m  charge  of  this 
tratioQ. 

aU«AL    KULTKiriCkTlOIV 


In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
posiLon  on  rural  electrification,  I 
from  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Mississippi,  who  led  the  fight  In 
funds  for  this  purpose: 

Housx  or  REPSXSDrrAnrrs 


Hon.  Aujof  T.  Tbkadwat.  M.  C 

HouM  Office  Building,  Wtuhiitgton 

Dkas  Tkzaswat  ;   I  am  writing  to  t 
your  support  of  my  amendment  for 
for  niral  electrification,  which  passed 
majoruy  of  259  to  138.  aa  abown  by  roJt 

For  your  rote  on  this  amendment 
every    farmer    In   America,    and 
resides  In  the  rural  dlstrtcta.     < 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  vote  tot 
Sincerely  yours. 


especi  Uly 


Cfutirman,  Pul/iie 


report  on  the  subject 
hat  part  of  the  district  I 
with  this  problem.     It 
of  the  House  Committee 
which  provided  for  local 
Senate,  however,  followed 
required  that  all  reser- 
at  FederaJ  expense 
of  the  local  situation  on 
that  this  means  an 
menace  of  floods  in  that 
made  in  the  Senate  dur- 
to  restore  the  House  pro- 
of prompt  action  will  be 
EWtlyity  for  the  adminis- 


mlsunderstanding  of  my 

si&Il  quote  a  few  excerpts 

Congressman  Rankik,  of 

Jie  House  for  increased 


or 


ra*  UNTm)  States, 
Washinhton,  D.  C.  June  4,  1938. 


D.  C. 

Ifank  you  most  heartily  for 

allocation  of  •100.000.000 

;he  House  on  May  12.  by  a 

call  No.  74.     •     •     • 

deserve  the  gratitude  of 

of    every    woman    who 


t»e 


yju 


this  amendn^ent,  I  remain 


J.  E.  Rankut,       ' 
,  *(noeT  Bloc  in  the  House, 


aociAi.  SKTcm  t 

Each  year  since  the  passage  of  thi ;  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Social  Security  Board  has  sent  to  tlie  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  a  series  of  amendments  which  it  de- 
sired to  have  made.  Pt>r  some  unknown  reason,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  never  bien  called  into  session  to 
consider  these  amendments.  In  f  u:t.  they  have  not  even 
been  made  public.  Not  a  single  R<  publican  member  of  the 
committee  has  ever  had  a  chance  U  see  what  they  were. 

Of  course.  It  Is  no  secret  that  th(  Democratic  members  of 
tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee    lave  had  certain  differ- 


ences with  the  Social  Security  Board  over  the  matter  of 
patronage.  It  may  be  that  the  failure  of  the  committee  to 
take  any  action  on  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  due  to  a  vindictive  attitude  on  thf  part  of  the  Democratic 
majority.  Doubtless  they  are  trying  to  give  the  Board  mem- 
bers a  "spanking"  by  refusing  to  consider  the  suggested 
amendments  until  appointments  to  the  clerical  staff  of  the 
Board,  which  are  now  under  civil  service,  are  brought  under 
the  spoils  system. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  another  reason  why  no 
hearings  have  been  held  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  spite  of  the  great  need  for  a  number 
of  them.  That  reason  is  to  prevent  any  hearings  on  substi- 
tute plans  for  the  present  old-age  pension  system. 

Last  year  I  made  a  motion  in  committee  to  hold  hearings 
on  all  bills  pending  bt'fore  the  committee  which  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  including  H.  R.  4199. 
My  motion  was  voted  down  o  i  a  strict  party  vote,  every 
Republican  member  of  the  committee  voting  for  the  motion 
and  every  Democratic  member  voting  against  it.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  want  to  know  where  to  place  the  blame  for 
failing  to  hold  hearings  on  this  and  other  bills,  they  should 
place  it  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  17  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Whenever  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
refused  to  hold  hearings  on  H.  R.  4199  and  other  bills  I  trust 
it  will  be  understood  that  this  means  the  Democratic  major- 
ity of  the  committee  and  does  not  include  the  seven  Repub- 
lican members. 

TUOM.\S   JETTTREON    MEMORIAL 

During  the  previous  session  of  Congress  the  House  Library 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  ranking  Republican  mem.ber, 
reported  to  the  House  my  resyluiion  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  memorial  to  Thomas  Jefforr,on  on  the  site  of 
the  Tidal  Basin  in  Washington.  As  everyone  knows,  this  is 
where  the  beautilul  chtiTy  irees  are  located.  The  erection 
of  the  memorial  on  that  site  would  have  involved  their 
destruction. 

Although  this  resolution  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House, 
it  was  largely  responsible  for  the  action  of  Congress  in  refus- 
ing to  appropriate  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  memorial  on 
that  site. 

The  memorial  commission  subsequently  voted  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  proposed  memorial  and  erect  it  several  hundred 
feet  to  the  south  of  the  original  site.  While  this  new  location 
will  result  in  saving  the  cherry  trees,  the  erection  of  any 
memorial  in  this  general  locahty  will  involve  a  tremendous 
expense  for  foundations,  as  all  the  land  in  that  area  is  the 
result  of  filling  in  a  swamp.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  cost  double 
the  original  authorization  of  $3,000,000  t:o  erect  the  memorial 
in  that  locality.  While  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  memorial  to 
Jefferson,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  building  a  Greek  temple  in  his  honor. 

Jefferson  was  a  plain  man— a  man  of  the  people.  It  would 
be  more  fitting  that  a  more  simple  memorial  be  erected  in 
his  memory.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  rename  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  his  honor,  inasmuch  as  his  own  private  library 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  original  collection.  However,  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  the  bill  being  acted  upon  favorably,'  inas- 
much as  Congress  recently  voted  the  memorial  comrnission 
$500,000  with  which  to  begin  the  construction  of  the  marble 
temple,  to  which  I  am  personally  very  much  opposed. 

TRADE   Ta£.\TlES    AND   THE   TAHUT 

There  was  inserted  in  ^he  Record  today  an  extension  of 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
relative  to  the  administration's  trade-treaty  program,  in 
which  a  feeble  effort  is  made  to  answer  a  few  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  made  in  opposition  to  the  program  as  it  is  now 
being  carried  on  to  the  deiriment  of  our  own  people. 

This  statement,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  the  full  use  of  all  the 
facilities  of  the  State  Department,  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
Commerce  Department,  and  other  Government  agencies,  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  desperation  in  which  the  pro- 
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ponents  of  the  treaty  program  find  themselves  in  trying  to 
conjure  up  arguments  in  its  defense.  Despite  all  the  assist- 
ance which  was  available  to  the  gentleman,  his  remarks  con- 
stitute the  weakest  possible  defense  of  the  treaty  program. 

To  begin  with,  the  gentleman  candidly  admits  that  he  is 
merely  answering  "a  few"  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
made,  and  states  that  there  are  "numerous  others"  which 
he  "might  have  chosen."  One  would  have  assumed  that  he 
would  have  "chosen"  to  answer  the  most  damaging  and  more 
fundamental  objections  which  have  been  made  in  opposition 
to  the  program,  but  instead  the  criticisms  which  the  author 
of  the  remarks  purport  to  answer  are  in  most  instances  very 
minor  ones.  The  gentleman  attempts  to  dismiss  many  of  my 
charges  by  an  extravagant  use  of  derogatory  adjectives,  but 
of  course  we  all  know  that  this  is  the  only  recourse  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  answer  with  facts.  I  may  say  also  that 
my  own  position  on  '.he  tariff  has  been  misrepresented  in 
numerous  instances,  either  by  putting  words  into  my  mouth  or 
by  unwarranted  insinuations. 

I  have  been  correctly  quoted  a:  saying: 

I  believe  in  true  reciprocity. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  give  what  I  believe  to  be  the  definition 
of  true  reciprocity,  to  which  I  have  previously  called  attention 
many  times.  It  is  found  in  the  remarks  of  William  McKinley, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  inaugural  address  of  March  4,  1897. 
McKinley  was  the  greatest  exponent  of  reciprocity  which 
this  coimtry  has  ever  known.  According  to  McKinley,  the 
"end  in  view"  in  carrying  on  reciprocity  is  always  to  be — 

The  opening  up  of  new  maxkets  for  the  products  of  our  country 
by  granting  concessions  to  the  products  of  other  lands  that  we  need 
and  cannot  produce  ourselves,  and  which  do  not  involve  any  loas  of 
labor  to  our  own  people,  but  tend  to  increase  their  employment. 

That  statement,  in  my  opinion,  embodies  the  correct  defi- 
nition of  true  reciprocity.  The  only  reason  we  carry  on  trade 
is  to  exchange  our  surpluses  for  the  things  we  need  and  do 
not  produce  ourselves.  There  is  no  sense  in  buying  things 
we  already  have  on  hand. 

I  have  also  been  quoted  correctly  as  having  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  reciprocity  by  which  this  country  grants  a 
concession  to  the  entire  world  for  a  concession  to  us  from  a  single 
country.     This  is  the  Roosevelt-HuU  type  of  reciprocity. 

In  my  view  this  is  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
treaty  program. 

In  the  extension  of  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  an  effort  is  made  to  disprove  the  in- 
controvertible fact  that  this  is  exactly  what  happens  under 
the  present  treaty  program.  This  remarkable  statement  is 
made: 

Prom  this  It  may  be  seen  how  far  removed  from  the  facts  was 
the  assertion  recently  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  Treadwat].  to  the  effect  that  whatever  concessions  we  may 
grant  to  Great  Britain  in  the  forthcoming  trade  agreement  will  be 
shared  by  every  other  nation  In  the  world  without  requiring  any- 
thing in  return  frcxn  these  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  which  of  us  is  making  a  statement 
"far  removed  from  the  facts."  In  answer  to  the  foregoing, 
I  need  quote  only  a  brief  extract  from  the  Reciprocal  Tariff 
Act  in  substantiation  of  my  assertion.  Here  is  the  law,  which 
is  very  plain: 

The  proclaimed  duties  and  other  Import  restrictions  shall  apply 
to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  aU  foreign 
ccuntries.  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly:  Provided,  That 
the  President  may  suspend  the  application  to  articles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  because  of  Its  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  American  commerce  or  because  0(f  other  acts  ch- 
policies  which,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  section.     •     •      • 

Thus  the  law  automatically  applies  the  concessions  made 
under  particular  treaties  to  the  products  of  the  whole  world. 
It  takes  affirmative  action  by  the  President  to  deny  these 
benefits  to  any  country,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is  denying 
them  only  to  the  products  of  Germany  and  Austria.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  law  which  requires  these  other  coimtries  to 
give  us  anything  in  retiu-n.  They  simply  must  not  actively 
discriminate  against   us.    Yet  even   this   provision   is  not 


being  lived  up  to  by  the  administration,  since  according  to  at 
least  two  Government  officials — Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
B&yre  and  Commissioner  Ryder,  of  the  Tariff  Commission- 
many  countries  which  are  now  getting  the  benefits  of  our 
concessions  are  actively  discriminating  against  our  com- 
merce. Hence  it  is  plain  that  we  not  only  do  not  get  any 
concessions  from  these  countries,  but  that  we  actually  give 
them  the  benefits  under  our  trade  treaties  even  though  they 
are  discriminating  against  us. 

Under  this  method  of  throwing  our  markets  open  to  the 
whole  world,  in  return  for  concessions  of  doubtful  value 
from  individual  countries,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  trade- 
treaty  program  is  a  losing  proposition  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned. 

In  the  extension  of  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  argument  is  repeated  that  this 
policy  does  this  country  no  particular  harm  since  concessions 
are  usually  made  to  the  principal  supplier  only.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  iron-bound  rule.  I  could  name  many  items 
where  nontreaty  countries  got  the  chief  benefit  from  a 
treaty  concession,  for  which  they  gave  us  nothing  In  return. 
Take  the  case  of  manganese.  Imports  from  Belgium,  the 
treaty  country,  increased  from  55,000.000  pounds  In  1934  to 
80.000.000  pounds  in  1937.  In  the  same  period,  imports  from 
nontreaty  countries  increased  from  24:6,000,000  pounds  to 
835.000,000  pounds. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  asserted 
that  my  criticisms  of  the  trade-treaty  program  were  calcu- 
lated to  "trap  the  uninformed  and  the  unwary."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  proponents  of  the  treaty  program  who  use  such 
tactics.  In  the  gentleman's  defense  of  the  policy  of  general- 
izing our  treaty  concessions,  he  goes  on  at  great  length  about 
the  value  of  the  concessions  obtained  frcmi  treaty  countries 
under  the  most-favored-nation  dause.  Of  course,  this  Is  all 
beside  the  point  and  confuses  the  issue.  When  the  gentle- 
man came  to  discuss  the  benefits  wnich  we  received  from 
nontreaty  countries,  he  had  one  short  paragraph  which  was 
absolutely  devoid  of  any  facts  or  figures  because  none  was 
available.  The  bald  assertion  of  relative  benefits  made  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Sayre  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  never  been  amirfified  or  proven. 

The  chairman,  in  quoting  a  great  international  banker  In 
support  of  the  trade-treaty  program,  thinks  that  he  has  scored 
a  telling  blow.  He  Is  just  discovering  what  everjrone  else 
already  knew.  Find  an  international  banker  who  is  not  In 
favor  of  the  treaty  program  and  you  will  meet  the  test  of  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  news.  International  bankers 
are  more  interested  in  collecting  their  foreign  loans  than  they 
are  in  how  many  workingmen  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  increased  foreign  Imports,  or  how  many  acres  of 
farm  land  will  be  displaced  by  foreign  agricultural  products. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  chairman 
to  justify  Assistant  Secretary  Sayre's  statement  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty  program  "must  be  broader  than  mere  horse 
trading,"  and  that  "selfish  trade  advantages"  gained  by  one 
country  over  another  are  not  Important.  I  have  frequently 
said  that  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  In  charge  of  the 
treaty  program  was  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we 
usually  got  the  short  end  of  the  bargain.  In  substantiation 
of  this,  I  need  only  cite  the  mutual  concessions  under  the  most 
recent  treaty — ^that  with  Czechoslovakia.  Our  treaty  nego- 
tiators gave  up  duty  concessions  on  54  items  covering  48  per- 
cent of  Czechoslovakia's  exports  to  the  United  States.  We 
obtained  duty  concessions  on  only  18  items  covering  but  7.8 
percent  of  our  exports  to  that  country,  suid  6  of  these  Items 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  an  import  quota.  The  dollar 
advantage  was  also  heavily  in  that  coimtry's  favor. 

The  gentleman  once  more  confuses  the  issue  when  he  tries 
to  make  out  that  the  unfair  foreign  competition  to  which  I 
have  referred  can  be  remedied  by  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
Of  course,  he  knows  that  that  section  has  no  application  to 
the  kind  of  unfair  foreign  competition  of  which  I  speak.  I 
am  talking  about  unfair  competition  resulting  from  low  wage 
standards  and  low  production  costs.    "Iliat  Is  the  kind  of 
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unfair  competition  which  this  adnu  nistration  ia  directly  en- 
couraging by  wholesale  tanlT  reduct  ons  under  trade  treaties. 
In  defense  of  the  methods  by  which  trade  treaties  are 
negotiated,  the  gentleman  states  that  interested  parties  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  on  "tiree  different  occasions. ' 
Of  course  all  three  "occasions"  referred  to  are  all  part  of 
the  same  one.  But  aside  tram  that  fact,  it  still  remains 
that  interested  parties  have  no  opjortunity  to  be  heard  on 
a  proposed  treaty  once  its  terms  nave  been  agreed  upon. 
Their  only  chance  to  be  heard  Is  before  the  treaty  is  nego- 
tiated, and  the  body  which  condiicts  the  hearings  Is  not 
the  one  that  does  the  actual  negotiation.  The  gentleman 
cannot  deny  these  facts. 

The  chairman  Included  In  his  n  marks  a  table  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  showing  resiilts  under  the 
trade-treaty  program.  He  carefully  "played  up"  the  fact 
that  exports  to  treaty  countries  ipcreased  34  percent  to 
1937  over  1936.  as  compared  with  on  y  an  18-percent  increase 
in  imports.  To  those  whom  the  gentleman  terms  "the 
uninformed."  these  percentage  figures  might  make  a  good 
impression.  However,  when  we  loak  at  the  value  of  the 
Increased  foreign  trade  in  1936-37  a:  compared  with  1934-38, 
we  find  that  the  increased  import!  from  treaty  countries 
exceeded  the  increased  exports  to  such  countries,  both  In 
percentage  and  in  actual  dollars. 

It  is  absolutely  erroneous  and  unfair  to  ascribe  all  the 
Increase  in  exports  to  treaty  couniries  to  the  trade-treaty 
program.  Numerous  instances  can  be  shown  where  the 
exports  to  nontreaty  countries  have  increased  much  more, 
both  in  dollars  and  percentage,  thu  in  the  case  of  many 
treaty  countries,  or  the  general  percentage  average  of  the 
whole  group. 

In  the  case  of  imports,  however,  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
program  is  more  pronounced,  sinco  the  whole  world,  with 
the  exception  of  Germany  and  Auitria,  gets  the  benefit  of 
our  concessions. 

While  the  prime  purpose  of  the  tade-treaty  program  was 
supposed  to  be  the  expansion  of  oiir  exix>rt  trade,  the  fact 
is  that  under  its  Influence  our  im  jorts  have  increased  at 
much  the  faster  pace.  As  a  result,  3ur  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  which  stood  at  $478,000,000  lit  1934.  declined  to  $233.- 
000.000  in  1936.  and  to  only  $34,000,  DOO  in  1936.  The  chair- 
man, in  his  remarks,  convoilently  fwgot  about  the  years 
1934  and  1635.  during  which  the  t-end  was  toward  an  ad- 
vene trade  balance.  He  started  irith  the  year  1936,  and 
showed  that  in  1937  we  had  a  mon  i  favoraUe  balance  than 
In  1936.  But  the  fact  is  that  thnugh  the  first  7  months 
oi  1937,  our  Imports  exceeded  our  exports  by  $145,000,000. 
and  we  were  threatened  with  an  a^lverse  trade  balance  for 
the  first  time  in  nearly  half  a  cejitury.  However,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  the  trend  was  reversed,  due  prin- 
cipally to  an  increase  in  the  shiiment  of  war  materials 
abroad,  which  rose  in  value  frwn  $447,000,000  in  1936  to 
$776,000,000  in  1937.  This  increase  would  more  than  offset 
the  $362,000,000  favoraUe  trade  ba]  ance  which  we  had  la£t 
year,  and  wlthmit  which  we  would  1  ave  had  an  adverse  bal- 
ance of  considerahle  proportions.  It  is  somewhat  ironical 
that  a  program  which  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  world 
peace  should,  by  reason  of  a  timely  ncrease  in  the  export  of 
war  materials,  be  spared  the  respons  bility  for  bringing  about 
such  an  untiappy  conditiwL    Yet  su  A  is  the  case. 

The  chairman,  in  his  remarks,  attempted  imsuccessfully 
to  answer  my  charge  that  the  farme  rs  have  been  "sold  down 
the  river"  under  the  treaty  program.  He  failed  to  produce 
a  single  figure  in  substantiation  of  his  posititm  that  agri- 
culture had  benefited  from  the  tra^le  treaties.  He  did  not 
refute  the  figures  which  I  have  previously  quoted,  taken 
from  the  publications  of  the  Unit«l  SUtes  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  show  that  under  the  treaty  program 
American  farmers  have  been  losing 
foreign  market  and  at  the  same  tijne  giving  up  more  and 
more  of  the  domestic  market  to  f(ireign  competition.  He 
states  that  a  large  part  of  the  impo  ts  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  noncompetitive.  That  is  tiue. 
Just  the  conpetltlve  lmi)orts  then, 
show? 


But  let  us  consider 
What  do  the  figures 


Last  November  the  Department  of  Agriculture  published  a 
report  dealing  with  our  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937.  This 
report  indicated  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  imports 
of  competitive  farm  products  exceeded  the  total  exports  of 
aU  farm  products.  The  report  showed  further  that  while 
imports  of  competitive  farm  products  had  increased  by  35 
percent  over  the  previous  year  the  total  exports  of  farm 
products  had  actually  declined  by  4  percent  in  the  same 
period.  Agriculture  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary under  the  treaty  program,  but  it  appears  that  the 
farmer  might  have  been  a  lot  better  off  without  It. 

Referring  to  the  increase  in  imports  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  the  chairman  seeks  to  shift  the  blame  from  the 
treaty  program  by  stating  that  the  greater  part  are  ac- 
counted for  by  commodities  coming  in  over  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  from  nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  concluded  agreements. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  make  this  statement  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  confes- 
sion that  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  despite  all  the  contentions 
made  to  the  contrary,  has  not  operated  as  a  Chinese  wall 
against  Imports.  At  the  same  time  it  practically  takes  away 
all  the  arg\iment  of  the  treaty  negotiators  as  to  the  necessity 
for  reducing  our  excessive  trade  barriers.  The  chair- 
man's own  statement  would  seem  lo  indicate  that  our  tariffs 
are  not  high  enough  in  some  instances.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion is  now  engaged  in  a  broad  program  of  tariff  reduction 
and  is  seeking  to  conclude  additional  agreements  with  new 
countries. 

I  note  that  the  chairman  did  not  deny  the  statement  I 
have  made  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  the  effect  that  the 
treaty  negotiators  are  not  confining  their  reductions  to  so- 
called  excessive  rates  of  duty.  The  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act 
relieves  the  treaty  negotiators  of  any  requirement  that  the 
duties  on  foreign  imports  be  maintained  at  such  a  level  as 
will  equalize  differences  In  foreign  and  domestic  production 
costs.  They  have  a  free  hand  in  rate  making,  and  in  many 
cases  have  completely  ignored  the  competitive  advantage 
already  possessed  by  foreign  producers.  The  administra- 
tion has  consistentiy  opposed  every  effort  made  by  the  Re- 
publican minority  to  limit  tariff  reductions  under  trade 
treaties  so  that  no  duty  will  be  less  than  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  That  is  why  the 
treaty  program  is  so  dangerous  to  American  agriculture, 
industry,  and  labor. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  at  the  chairman's  statement  thit 
the  protective  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  high  wage 
and  living  standards.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
wages  in  tariff-protected  industries  drag  down  the  average 
wages  of  workingmen  as  a  whole.  This,  apparenUy.  is  the 
administration  attitude,  because  little  consideration  seems  to 
be  given  to  differences  in  American  and  foreign  wage  scales 
when  tariff  concessions  are  being  granted  under  trade 
treaties.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  work- 
ingman  entertains  any  such  belief.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  chairman  would  go  into  any  labor  district  and  make  the 
argument  that  he  does  about  the  workingman  and  the  tariff. 

In  refutation  of  the  chainnan's  remarks,  let  me  quote 
briefly  from  the  statement  of  M.  J,  Plynn,  representing  the 
American  Wage  Earner  Protective  Conference,  opposing  the 
negotiation  of  the  proposed  t.-ade  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
I  may  say  parenthetically  that  this  organization  l.s  composed 
exclusively  of  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.     I  quote  from  Mr.  Flynn: 

We  have  no  particular  Interest  In  any  or  all  Items  other  than 
to  aid.  first  In  makmi?  possible  emplovment  opportunities  for 
America's  workers;  second,  to  enhance  the  purchasing  power  of 
America's  workers:  third,  to  secure  better  wagee,  shorter  hours 
and  better  working  conditluns  for  those  in  America,  the  products 
of  which  compete  m  the  American  market  with  the  products  of 
foreign  workers  ^  ^^uvw.  ux 

^rJZ  ^<^t  ^^*-"-  dependent  upon  a  Job  for  his  llveJlhood.  the 
f^n^w^.^ft°"LT'''''7  °^  products  of  forei^  workers  at  total 
S??^  ^r^rJwf ^  ^^  '''^  ^^-'^^  °^  ""^-■'  °^  production  of  compar- 
SveTit^r^^^^'^H^^"-  '"  '"^^'"  ^^''^■''^^  "^'•ans  that  foreigners 
^,?^ftiL  /  '"^^''^  °''^  °^^et  and  Uansferred  our  lob  oppor- 

tunities to  foreign  ianOs,  "vt'v" 
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With  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  workers  unable  to  secure 
any  work,  with  additional  millions  on  part  time,  and  with  some 
two  or  three  millions  dependent  upon  Government  relief  (which 
ts  the  average  organized  workers'  last  resort)  we  sincerely  feel  that 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  American  official  would  agree  to  the 
landing  in  the  American  market  of  products  of  foreign  workers  at 
total  landed  costs  which  are  less  than  our  costs  of  production  of 
comparable  or  competitive  goods,  the  products  of  our  own 
workers. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  contend  that  when  our  Government  enters 
into  a  reciprocal  trade  treaty  with  foreign  nations  which  results 
In  the  landing  In  the  United  States  of  comparable  or  competitive 
American  products  at  total  costs  which  are  less  than  our  costs  of 
production,  they  have  nullified  the  expressed  Intent  of  laws  enacted 
by  our  duly  elected  officials  in  that  the  Restrictive  Immigration 
Act  and  the  tariff  act  expressly  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
Job  opportunities  of  America's  workers. 

I  might  add  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Flynn  was  sub- 
stantiated by  a  large  number  of  other  labor  representatives 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation in  opposition  to  the  proposed  British  treaty.  Amer- 
ican workers  know  what  the  tariff  means  to  them.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  misled  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  is  only  wasting  his  time  trying  to 
convert  them  to  the  fallacious  theory  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  at  great  length  in  discussing 
the  tariff  and  the  trade-treaty  program,  but  I  have  spoken 
on  this  subject  a  number  of  times  during  the  present  and 
past  sessions,  and  my  remarks  are  of  course  available  and 
my  position  well  known.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the 
criticisms  of,  and  fallacies  underlying,  the  trade-treaty  pro- 
gram at  this  time.  Although  both  State  Department  oflaclals 
and  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  have  attempted  to 
reply  to  the  criticisms  I  have  made  of  the  treaty  program, 
not  one  has  answered  my  objections  categorically,  nor  have 
any  of  my  statements  been  successfully  challenged.  Most 
of  my  objections  to  the  present  treaty  program  have  been 
completely  ignored  by  those  who  have  sought  to  reply,  and 
the  reason  is  not  hard  to  find — they  simply  are  unable  to 
refute  the  unanswerable  criticisms  that  have  been  lodged 
against  the  program. 

Before  concluding  my  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  do  want 
to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  proposed  trade  treaty  with 
Great  Britain. 

When  the  hearings  were  held  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  preparatory  to  the  negotiation  of 
this  treaty,  I  appeared  before  the  committee  to  protest  most 
emphatically  against  it.    Among  other  things,  I  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  Massachusetts 
has  everything  to  lose  smd  nothing  to  gain  as  the  result  of  the 
proposed  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  list  of  products  under 
consideration  for  reduction  In  duty  reads  as  if  it  were  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  manufactures  of  my  State.  This  proposed  treaty 
hangs  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  all  our  Important  industries 
and  over  the  men  and  women  who  depend  upon  Uiese  industries 
for  a  livelihood. 

Nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  the  harm  done  to  these  Indus- 
tries by  the  reduction  of  their  tariff  duties  wUl  be  offset  by  a  cor- 
responding advantage  gained  in  the  British  market  for  Massachu- 
setts products.  It  so  happens  that  few.  If  any,  of  the  export 
prodvicts  which  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  reductions  in  British 
tariffs  are  produced  In  Massachusetts.     •     •     • 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  the  negotiation  of  the  British 
treatv  Massachusetts  will  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  hope  of 
benefiting  other  sections  of  the  country.  And  in  this  connection, 
let  me  say  that  it  is  almost  a  forlorn  hope,  at  that.  I  resent  and 
protest  ttiia  diflcrimination  against  my  State. 

•  •••••• 

We  have  less  to  fear  from  Great  Britain  In  the  way  of  cost-of- 
production  advantages  than  almost  any  other  country,  but  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  all  the  low-wage  countries  of  the  world 
will  get  the  advantage  of  our  concesalona  to  that  nation,  the 
outlook  becomes  genxilnely  alarming. 

At  this  point,  I  went  on  to  detail  the  various  industries 
of  Massachusetts  that  would  be  adversely  affected  as  the 
result  of  any  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  saying: 

Massachusetts  Is  Justifiably  concerned  over  the  proposed  British 
treaty  because  it  may  directly  affect  the  Jobs  of  nearly  50  percent 
of  our  workers  engaged  in  industrial  establishments. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Reciprocity  Committee,  I  did 
so  -with  the  full  realization  that  no  words  of  mine  could  pos- 
Mbly  prevent  the  treaty  negotiators  from  carrying  on  their 


idealistic  but  dangerous  program  of  wholesale  tariff  reduc- 
tions. The  pubhc  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  treaty  pro- 
gram. It  has  no  opportunity  to  approve  or  reject  the  trea- 
ties, once  they  are  entered  into,  no  matter  bow  adverse  may 
be  their  effect  upon  this  country. 

The  Trade  Agreement  Act  has  given  the  Executive  com- 
plete authority  over  the  tariff,  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  Constitution.  TTie  representatives  of  the  people  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  about  this  important  matter,  which 
so  vitally  affects  their  welfare. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  merely  want  to  say  a  brief 
word  about  the  type  of  campaign  which  I  shall  conduct  for 
renomination  and  election  as  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  First  District  of  Mpssachusetts.  In  the  first  place, 
I  shall  not  engage  in  a  campaign  of  personalities  with  other 
candidatej.  Nor  will  I,  in  off'^ring  criticism  jf  the  so-called 
New  Deal,  try  to  find  fault  with  everything  that  has  been 
done.  For  the  most  part,  I  shall  simply  state  my  own  posi- 
tion on  matters  of  interest  and  importance,  and  let  the 
voters  decide  what  kind  of  a  Representative  and  what  kind 
of  Government  they  want. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
conclusively  shown  the  need  for  increased  Republican  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  as  a  means  of  checking  present 
extravagance,  the  extension  of  Federal  powers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  States,  and  the  centralization  of  authority  in 
the  Executive. 

New  Deal  campaign  orators,  who  formerly  asked  the  vot- 
ers if  they  wished  to  go  back  to  conditions  as  they  were  in 
1932,  will  not  be  asking  that  question  this  year,  for  we 
are  fast  approaching  those  conditions.  Of  course,  1932  was 
not  the  only  year  tiie  Republican  Party  was  in  power.  The 
goal  of  the  New  Deal  seems  to  be  to  restore  conditions  as 
they  were  in  the  banner  years  1926  to  1929.  I  need  hardly 
remind  the  people  that  during  those  years,  the  Republican 
Party  was  in  power.  Judging  from  the  progress  which  hsis 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  restore  those  con- 
ditions. I  should  say  they  will  never  be  achieved  again  until 
the  Republican  Party  is  restored  to  power. 


You  Cannot  Fool  the  Masses — They  Know  What  the 
New  Deal  Has  Done  for  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATrST:S 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  193B 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  I  think  back  over 
the  last  5 '2  years  I  thank  God  that  he  gave  this  Nation 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  then  I  wonder  what  might  have 
happened  to  our  130,000,000  people  had  he  not  been  our 
President.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  any  de- 
fense of  the  New  Deal.  It  needs  no  defense.  Rather  there 
should  be  sung  a  hsmn  of  thanksgiving.  I  am  gratified.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  the 
legislative  New  Deal;  I  am  proud  that  by  the  grant  and 
graciousness  of  the  voters  of  the  Sixteenth  District  of  Michi- 
gan I  have  been  their  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  say,  in  all  modesty.  I  am  proud  of  my  record 
of  support  of  the  President.  I  have  never  failed,  save  once, 
to  vote  for  measures  recommended  by  the  President.  I  did 
vote  to  pass  the  soldiers'  bonus  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
For  that  I  make  no  apology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  defense 
of  the  New  Deal.  I  want  merely  to  sketch  very  briefly,  so 
that  my  own  constituents  may  know,  the  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  in  the  economic  position  of  our  people  since 
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the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal.  Wif  all  know  what  a  des- 
perate situation  faced  the  Nation  wnen  President  Roosevelt 
entered  the  White  House  March  4.  1^33.  Millions  of  persons 
were  out  of  work,  many  of  them  wera  on  the  verge  of  starv-a^ 
tlon;  factories  were  working  on  half  time  or  no  time;  banks 
that  had  not  already  closed  their  coors  were  facing  runs; 
farmers  could  not  sell  their  crops  foi 
had  cost  to  produce  them;  railroads  were  going  Into  the  hands 
of  receivers;  the  bottom  had  dropped  clean  out  of  the  stock 
market;  men  and  women  and  chUdrei  were  in  a  state  almost 
bordering  on  panic;  the  national  iiicome,  which  had  been 
eighty  biliions.  had  k)een  cut  in  half. 
Five  and  a  half  years  have  com* 
dark  days.    What  has  happened  in  t 


and  gone  since  these 
le  interim?     Opponents 


of  the  President  who  were  glad  enough  to  accept  help  when 
they  desperately  needed  It.  forgetful  of  that  help,  blinded  by 
prejudice  and  greed  and  ingratitude,  will  tell  you  that  we 
are  no  better  off  than  we  were.  Tl  ey  juggle  figures  in  an 
effort  to  prove  their  claims;  they  ciy  against  the  exF>endi- 
tures  that  have  been  made  and  aie  being  made  to 
people  from  starving;  they  harp  abjut  a  balanced  Budget; 
they  talk  of  dictators  and  regimentation.  Ask  them  what 
they  would  have  done  had  they  txen  at  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  they  are  slent.  Why  camouflage, 
Mr.  Speaker?  The  men  who  are  Icudest  In  their  criticism 
of  the  New  Deal  have  no  constructive  ideas  or  plans  of 
their  own.    They  snarl  and  bark  because  they  are  envioxis. 

It  Is  true  that  the  country  is  ptissing  through  a  temporary 
period  of  business  recession,  the  lil^e  of  which  has  always 
followed  periods  of  prosperity.     But 

from  this  recession;  the  skies  are  cle^ng  and  there  is  every 
evidence  of  an  upturn. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wbnder  what  would  have 
happened   if  Franklin   D.  Roosevelt 
White  House,  and  I  tremble  at  the  tlkought. 

Recently  the  President  made  a  rad  lo  address  to  the  Nation 
In  which  he  stated  some  truths  and 
said: 

One  word  about  our  economic  tltuahon.  It  makes  no  di9er 
ence  to  me  whether  you  call  It  a  receialon  or  a  depression  In 
1983  the  total  national  Income  of  all  i  he  people  In  the  country 
had  reached  the  low  point  of  $38,000.0(10.000  In  that  year 
each  succeeding  year  It  rose.  Laat  yeftr 
170.000  CXX). 000.  despite  definitely  worse 
prlcea  In  the  last  4  months  of  last  yea^ 

It  la  too  early  to  do  more  than   give   jn   estimate,   we  hope   thtt; 
the   national   Income   wUl    not   fall   belov   $€0,000.000  000      We    r« 
member    also    that    banking    and    business    and    farmmg    are    not 
falling  apart  like  the  one-horse  shay 
winter  of  1933. 


That.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  nutshell 
nomic  recovery  since  1932 — a  rise  in 


Prcsii  lent 
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$38,000,000,000  in  1932  to  $''0,000,000. 
percent.     And  banking  and  business 
falling  apart. 

Now.   Mr.    Speaker,   ttiis   did    not 
brought  about  by  restored  confidence 
pie  and  by  action  following  the 
Let  me  recite  Just  briefly  what  was 
put  back  on  their  feet — $3,108,000, 
Government  to  keep  their  doors  ope^ 
$750,000,000;  insurance  companies 
of  $642,000,000  in  loans,  and  $3,232. 
for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
000.000  in  benefits,  and  home 
threatened  with  foreclosure,  were 
$3,855,000,000. 

I  have  not  spoken  about  the  wise 
Islation  that  has  been  enacted  by 
recfxnmendatlon  of  President 
Insirrance  Act  and  other  banking 
Justment  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Securities  Act.  the  Works 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the 
poratJon.  the  XTnlted  States  Housing 
servaticn  Act.  the  Tennessee  Vallej 
trl]9utedi-proflts   tax.  the  wage  and 


owni^rs 


had  not   been   in   the 


gave  some  figures.    He 


witii 
1937 — it    had    risen    to 
business  and   agricultural 
This  year— 1938 — while 


is  they  did  In   the  terrlbla 


ttlls  the  story  of  the  eco- 

t  :ie  national  Income  from 

OOO  in  1937,  or  nearly  100 

and  farming  are  not 


Just   happen.    It   was 

on  the  part  of  the  peo 

s  recommendations. 

done.    The  banks  were 

was  advanced  by  the 

railways  were  loaned 

helped  to  the  extent 

,000  was  appropriated 

received  $5,622,- 

whose  homes  were 

4aved   to   the  extent   of 
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social  and  economic  leg- 
he  Congress  ujwn   the 
Federal  Deposit 
the  Agricultural  Ad- 
the  Public  Utilities  Act, 
the  P.  W.  A.,  the 
Owners'  Loan  Cop- 
i  Authority,  the  Soil  Con- 
Authority,  the  undis- 
bour  law.  and  other 


Roosevslt — the 
lavs 
Act,  t 
Prog: -ess 
Heme 


much  needed  reform  legislation.  To  my  mind  no  more  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  for  s'^clal  reform  was  ever  enacted 
than  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  Perhaps  because  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  have  always  stood  four- 
square behind  labor,  and  represent  an  industrial  district,  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  thi.s  bill,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  finally  rede  successfully  the  most  stubborn  and 
vicious  and  unwarranted  uppositicn  I  have  e\  er  known.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  is  a  good  b-'ginning.  I  confidently 
t)elieve  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
that  has  ccme  to  the  working  men  and  women  of  tlie  Nation 
under  the  New  Deal  administraticn 

It  has  been  no  easy  task  for  the  President.  To  use  his 
own  words — 

From  March  4.  1933.  down  not  a  single  wet'k  h&a  pa.«sed  wit'.iout 
a  cr>-  from  t.he  opposrion  to  do  son-.c;hlng.  to  .say  something  to 
restore  confidence  There  is  a  very,-  articulate  group  of  people 
in  thl.«  country,  wifh  plenty  of  ability  to  procure  publicity  for 
their  views,  who  have  consistently  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  wheth»-r  things  were  going  well  or  going 
badly,  on  the  ground  that  'hey  required  more  concessions  to  their 
point  of  view  before  they  would  admit  leaving  what  they  called 
confidence 

These  people  demanded  restoration  of  confidence  when  the 
banks  were  cliieed    and  again   when   tiio  banks  were  reopened. 

They  demanded  restoration  of  cnnfidencp  when  hungry  people 
were  thronging  the  .streets,  and  again  when  the  hungry  people 
were  fed  and  put  to  work 

They  demanded  restoration  of  confidence  when  droughts  hit 
the  country  and  aga.n  now  when  our  fields  are  laden  with 
bountiful  yleld"^  and  e.xces.sivo  crops 

They  demanded  restoration  of  confidence  last  year  when  the 
automobile  inciu-try  was  running  three  shifts  and  turning  out 
more  cars  than  the  country  could  buy,  and  axain  this  year  when 
the  Industry  is  trying  to  ee.t  r:d  of  an  automobile  su'rpltas  and 
has  shut  down  its  factories  as  a  result. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  thf.s^  ,=:ame  opponents  of  the  New  Deal 
would  be  demanding  restoration  of  confidence  if  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  Nation  had  an  income  big  enough  to 
own  a  town  house  and  a  country  estate,  a  garage  with  a 
dozen  cars,  a  yacht,  and  everything  else  desired.  I  have  no 
patience  wit  i  such  critics.  For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to 
stand  or  fail  with  the  New  Deal,  confident  that  my  con- 
stituents know  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered  on. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  told  of  the  countle.ss  benefits  that 
have  ccme  to  them  through  the  New  Deal.  They  see  them 
on  every  side;  they  see  them  in  the  splendid  new  post-office 
buildings;  in  the  new  schools  and  high  schools;  in  the  re- 
modeled schools:  they  see  them  in  the  miles  and  mUes  of 
improved  roads;  they  see  them  in  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossmgs;  they  see  them  in  the  playgrounds  and  swimming 
pools  and  community  houses;  in  the  municipal  improve- 
ments; in  the  building  of  the  beautiful  veterans'  hospital  at 
Dearborn.  These  things  are  visible,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  people 
know  what  the  New  Deal  has  done  for  them  in  providing 
emploj-ment  in  the  construction  of  these  great  improvements. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  duty  a.s  the  Representative 
of  the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  of  Michigan  to  help 
in  bringing  about  these  great  blessings.  I  say  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  our  great  President  those  things  would  not  have 
happened,  and  all  the  blatant  cnes  of  greedy  critics  can- 
not take  away  from  the  New  Deal  the  everlasting  glory  and 
credit  that  is  its  due. 

Restored  confidence!  Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people— the 
masses  who  make  up  this  ^r^at  Nation— have  no  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  President.  The  mm  who  lack  confidence  are 
those  who  control  the  wraith  of  this  country.  They  do  not 
want  to  give  up  any  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  They  would 
continue  to  pay  the  laborer  in  the  factories  low  wages  in 
order  that  they  may  oritmue  to  p:le  up  their  wealth.  They 
want  the  farmers  to  keep  on  producing  without  regard  to 
theu-  own  economic  weL^are  in  order  that  they  may  have 
cheap  raw  materials. 

Restored  confidence!  I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  cry  of 
monopolistic  industrialists  is  only  a  bogeyman.  If  these  high- 
salaried  heads  of  industry  were  willing  to  do  their  part- 
yes;  if  they  would  oniy  meet  the  President  halfway— there 
would  be  no  recession  or  depression.  The  workingman  is 
doing  his  part;  the  farmer  is  doing  his  part.    The  men  who 
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are  not  doing  their  part  are  those  who  persistently  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  because  they  want  to  continue 
their  economic  control  over  all  industry.  They  want  to  con- 
tinue to  manipulate  that  invisible  government  which  for  so 
many  years  under  Republican  rule  pulled  the  wires  from 
Wall  Street  and  the  great  money  marts  of  the  East  and  made 
the  Grovernment  at  Washington  a  mockery. 

Let  us  stand  by  the  President;  let  us  look  steadily  to  the 
beacon  light  of  hope  that  he  raised  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  administration;  let  us  all  have  the  same  confidence  in  his 
invincible  leadership  that  the  workingman  and  the  farmer 
has.  and  we  shall  then  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  machinations 
of  the  money  barons  who  are  determined  to  destroy  him  and 
the  New  Deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  fool  the  masses;  they  know  what 
the  New  Deal  has  done  for  them. 


The  Electrical  District  Assured 


The  electrical  district,  combining  city  or  publicly  owned  plants 
with  rural  cooperative  companies,  reduced  the  charge  for  electricity 
more  than  one-half  to  both  city  and  farm  consumers. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FINLY  H.  GRAY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  GRAF  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  appropriation 
to  build  or  enlarge  power  plants  completes  and  assures  the 
electrical  district.  This  will  combine  public  or  city  owner- 
ship with  farm  and  rural  cooperative  companies  and  will 
bring  the  towns  and  cities  and  rural  territory  together  under 
one  unified  system  for  the  most  economic  and  efficient  opera- 
tions possible. 

WHAT   TRIES    THE   COST   OF  EUECTRICITT    FROM    CHARGES    TO    MAKK   PROFTT 

Al«)  GAIN 

This  combination  of  public  ownership  and  cooperative  oi>- 
erations  leaves  electric  service  in  both  city  and  country  free 
from  the  charges  added  to  the  cost  of  electricity  to  make 
dividends  on  watered  stock  and  speculating  utility  invest- 
ments and  brings  electricity  to  the  people  at  the  lowest  cost 
consistent  with  economical  and  efficient  operations. 

COST     OF     ELECTRICrrr     REDUCED     ONE- HALF 

This  will  reduce  the  charges  for  electricity  not  less  than 
one-half  in  towns  and  cities  while  giving  the  farmers  a  like 
low  rate  at  wholesale.  This  will  make  possible  a  wholesale 
rate  to  the  farm  cooperative  companies  at  1  cent  per  kilo- 
watt-hour and  give  the  people  in  towns  and  cities  electricity 
at  not  to  exceed  2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

SPREADING  THE  COST  TO  SERVE  ALX 

The  sjnstem  of  public  and  cooperative  operations  will  spread 
the  cost  over  a  wide  territory  and  carry  electricity  to  every 
rural  or  farm  home  owner  like  the  cost  is  spread  for  the  rural 
mail  and  ijarcel  post.  This  will  make  the  electric  service 
what  the  post-office  system  is  to  the  people.  Both  can  now 
go  hand  in  hand  providing  service  with  the  lowest  cost  con- 
sistent with  efficient  operations. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  about  this  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  service  of  the  electrical  district  provided 
for  is  an  organization  of  the  combined  facilities  and  a  good 
faith  administration  of  the  system  to  carry  out  the  object  and 
purposes  intended  and  to  keep  the  service  free  from  private 
profit  and  gain. 

FARMERS  ASKING  FOR  NO  GIFT  OR  DONATION 

While  millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  the  towns  and 
cities  for  relief  and  recovery  and  for  construction,  works,  and 
Improvements  as  a  free  donation,  or  in  great  part,  a  gift,  not 
a  single  dollar  for  rural  electrification  has  been  granted  as  a 
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free  donation  of  money,  or  in  any  way  made  an  expenditure 
by  the  Government. 

Every  dollar  for  rural  electric  lines  has  gone  out  only  as  a 
loan  at  interest,  and  every  dollar  of  which,  principal  and 
interest,  including  all  the  cost  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, will  be  paid  back  by  the  farmers,  and  not  a  dollar  is 
from  taxation  or  to  be  included  in  the  public  debt. 

AFTER   20   TEARS   THE  ELECTRICAL   DISTRICT   IS  REALIZED    AND   ASStmCD 

The  20-year  dream  of  the  electrical  district  has  been  real- 
ized and  the  system  assured  In  public,  city  ownership  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  and  farm  cooperatives  for  distribu- 
tion. And  under  the  economic  law  of  costs,  the  greater  vol- 
ume of  current  generated  and  distributed  under  one  unified 
system  of  operations,  the  cost  can  be  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  minimum. 

The  20-year  dream  has  been  made  a  reality  in  the  New 
Castle  city  electrical  plant.  Joining  with  the  Henry  County 
farm  cooperative,  to  furnish  electricity  to  both  city  and  farm 
consumers  under  one  system  of  operation  without  profit  or 
gain  to  the  city  or  farm  company. 

This  electrical  project  is  now  making  such  low  rates  not 
only  at  wholesale  but  to  individual  consumers  and  could  be 
made  to  them  at  once  were  it  not  for  an  order  requiring  all 
rates  to  be  shown  uniform  in  the  State  to  save  private  and 
other  companies  from  embarrassment,  and  the  immediate 
enjoyment  of  such  low  rates  has  been  postponed  to  a  day 
later. 

THE  SAME  REDTJCnON  OV  COST  TO  BOTH  CITT    AND  FARM    CONSITMERS 

But  what  is  true  cf  overcharges  to  the  farmers  is  equally 
true  of  overcharges  to  city  consumers.  They  are  paying  divi- 
dends on  watered  stock  and  charges  are  added  to  pay  extor- 
tionate salaries,  and  city  consumers  could  be  brought  the 
same  or  lower  rates  than  farmers  if  they  will  only  ask  for 
and  accept  the  offer. 

tTNDER   THIS    PLAN    ELBCTRICTTT    IS   BEING    FURNISHED   TO    BOTH    CITT    ANB 
FARM    CONSUMERS    AT    LESS    THAN    3    CENTS    PER    KILOWATT-HOUR 

Many  private  electric  holding  companies  pay  their  head 
officers  from  $200,000  to  $300,000  a  year,  every  cent  of 
which  must  come  from  the  charges  to  consumers  for  electric- 
ity. The  private  companies  now  serving  the  farmers  have 
been  "dogs  in  the  mangers";  they  refuse  to  serve  farmers  and 
object  to  others  serving  them. 

When  the  private  electric  companies  refuse  to  carry  elec- 
tricity to  the  farmers  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  was  too 
high  for  farmers  to  pay  from  their  earnings  and  income  they 
were  probably  right  from  their  standpoint  of  paying  dividends 
on  watered  stock  and  high  salaries  to  private  company 
officials. 

Private  company  charges  must  be  levied  and  collected  to 
pay  dividends  on  shares  with  $100  made  to  represent  $500,  or 
a  dividend  upon  five  times  the  actual  investment,  with  other 
like  extravagant  expenses  for  electric  officials. 

THE  ELECTRICAL   DISTRICT  ALSEADT   TRIED  OUT 

After  laboring  long  under  the  delusion  that  I  was  first  to 
advocate  and  explain  the  electrical  district  and  its  working 
operations,  I  have  discovered  substantially  the  same  electrical 
district,  which  has  already  been  planned  and  provided  for, 
and  is  now  in  practical  operation  in  the  country  and  accom- 
plishing all  I  have  been  claiming  for  it,  only  called  '"Ilie 
Power  District. 

The  Tacoma  electrical  power  plant,  serving  both  city  con- 
sumers and  rural  territory  under  public  ownership  and  coop- 
erative operations,  and  serving  all  consumers  under  one 
system,  is  furnishing  electricity  to  the  people  at  retail  at  the 
low  charge  of  slightly  over  1  cent  per  kilowatt -hour,  and  the 
same  rate  is  made  to  all  consumers,  city  and  country. 

This  only  confirms  the  old-time  sasring  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  Christ  declared  the  golden  rule,  "Do 
unto  others  what  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you,"  only 
for  Christians  to  finally  find  the  same  rule  declared  for  by 
Confucius  more  than  2,000  years  before. 

But  this  discovery  did  not  detract  from  the  merits  of  this 
rule  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  men.    It  only  confirms  what 
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A  tro 


Christ  had  declared.  »nd  made 

conscience  of  nr-n,  and  the  discovefy 
already  in  course  of  practical 
name— only  confirms  and  sustains 
it. 

PKOOr    BY   ACTUAL   TUAL 

A=;  thp  Tacoma  rates  are  very  miich 
cuJated  under  the  electrical  distric 
quesuon  of  doubt  even  in  the 
friends.  I  have  taken  extra  and 
sured  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
facsimile  of  a  monthly  bill  made  ou 
paid  by  the  consumer. 

THK  rACTS  8PSAK   FOtl 


more  binding  upon  the 

of  the  electrical  district 

operation — only  under  another 

;  ill  that  I  have  claimed  for 


mil  ids 
sp^ial 


rHr^csxLVZs 


In  order  to  make  the  facts  speak 
uncertain  terms,  and  to  leave 
ccDcJuBion.  I  am  here  including 
remarks  by  special  reference  aixl  bj 
tion   of   Members   interested   in 
facsimile  from  a  photoengnraving 
paid  by  an  electrical  consumer  In 
of  business  conducted  by  the 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  taking 
Tacoma   city -owned   power   plant, 
explanation  of  the  charge  for  the 
used  in  the  bilL 


noth  ng 
and 


tie 


t:ie 
Lakeriew 


inr 


iND   CHARGE    MADE 

the  electric  bill  sent  cut 
jaid  by  the  customer  ai.d 

he  CONGRKSSIONAL   RETORD 

on  Printing,  but  will 
fbr  distribution  and  made 
intefested. 

by  the  Lakeview  Light  k 

of  Washington,  for  the 

k|kmatt- hours  of  electricity 

making  the  cost  of  elec- 


Sta  e 


THE   BIIX    rOR   ELECTRICTTT 

TTie  facsimile  engraving  showl 
by  the  Tacoma  power  plant  and 
receipted  for  cannot  be  shown  in 
under  the  rules  of  the  Joint  Coraniittee 
be  printed  with  these  remarks 
•▼aUable  to  Members  who  are 

This  electric  bill  is  shown  issuec 
Water  Co..  of  South  Tacoma. 
montii  of  June  1937,  showing  647 
used  and  a  charge  made  of  $7.07 
tzicity  1.9  cents  per  kJowatt-hour. 

UAXjtm  ouw  AixowAMCx  ro«  ctiXApn  watkr  powm 

It  Is  true  that  the  Tacoma  plan  is  a  water-power  electric 
plant,  where  electricity  is  general  ^  at  a  low  cost,  and  the 
farm  and  rural  territory  is  near  and  adjacent  and  the  cost  of 
generation,  but  not  of  dlstTibutiOf ,  could  be  lower  than  at 
other  locations  and  for  which  due 

But  this  would  only  explain  or  Account  for  the  lower  cost 
of  generating  electricity .  which  is  he  small  Item  in  the  elec- 
tric senrice.  Ye<  the  new  Inventltms  and  discoveries  in  the 
development  of  the  E>iesel  and  the 

engines  make  them  a  rival  with  wajter-power  plants  and  with 
the  cost  of  power  equally  as  low. 

TWO  cnrrs  a  kilowatt-hott*  a 

The  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  cojt  of  operations  under  the 
electrical -district  plan  afready  trleil  out  and  tested  elsewhere 
•nd  the  elimination  of  loss  and  w«  st«  In  operations,  and  the 
further  elimination  of  charges  for  dividends  and  the  extravn- 
gmnt  expenses  of  private  companiei .  make  2  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hcwr  a  practical  certainty  for  retill  consumers  In  both  city 
and  rural  territory. 

COMBlKllfU  ELULIUC   PtAHTS   A  GXXAT  ADVA  NT  AGS 

There  are  many  districts  in  the  united  States  where  city  or 
publicly  owned  electric  plants  andlfarm  or  rural  cooperative 
companies  can  be  combined  and  tne  operations  coordinated 
under  the  electrical  district  plan  to  great  advantage  of  the 
city  and  rural  consumers,  and  the 
to  both. 

WHAT   HAS 


KXPTRIENCX 

lower  than  I  had  oal- 

aiid  so  low  as  to  raise  a 

of  myself  and  ardent 

precaution  to  be  as- 

the  charges  by  securing  a 

by  the  Tacoma  plant  and 


for  themselves  and  in  no 
for  determination  but 
making  a  part  of  my 

reading,  for  the  informa- 
electrical   service,   the 

>f  a  bill  sent  out   to  and 

regular  and  due  course 

Light  and  Water  Co. 

electric  current  from  the 

together  with  a  special 
ainount  of  electricity  shown 


nWCTTCAL  CERTATNTT 


charges  reduced  one -half 


DOMa   Alts    CAir   BB  JMtrt 

Dunucr 
There  are  mwaj  counties  in 
trlcal  meaiu  and  facilities  are 
ready,  xiecessary  to  organize  the 
county  rural  cooperative  companl^ 
electrtcal  aervioe  more  than 
otwiBumeJs. 


Hm  Sana  where  all  the  elec- 

ni>w  already  provided  and 

electric  system  with  the 

to  reduce  the  cost  of 

to  both  city  and  farm 


one>hiLir 


m    ITT    OWW    CONCaiSSIOHAL 


There  are  in  my  own  congres-sional  district  a  number  of 
counties  or  larger  areas  where  city  owned  electric  plants  and 
rural  cooperative  electric  compaiiie.v  can  bf  combined  and 
their  operations  coordinated  under  the  electric-district 
system,  and  the  charges  lowered  to  both  c:ty  and  farm 
consumers. 

In  Henry  County,  the  New  Castle  city  owned  plant  and 
the  farm  electrical  cocpprative  company,  have  already 
adopted  the  district  .system,  bv  combinine  the  city  plant 
and  rural  electrical  facilities  tinder  which  the  city  is  fur- 
nishing, at  whole.sale.  the  electrical  current  to  the  rural 
company  to  reduce  the  charges  to  both  ci'y  and  farm  con- 
sumers, under  the  great  savings  of  the  economic  law  of 
cost. 

But  the^e  great  savings  and  economies  are  not  only  in 
the  cost  of  gcneratint;  eU'ctricity.  It  is  in  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions as  well.  The  city  is  turrushing  at  great  .savings  to  both 
th,:'  city  plant  and  thr-  rural  company,  repair,  emergency  and 
upke»'p  .service,  togfther  w.th  ■♦.tvicp.s  ci  emtmeer  and  legal 
services,  a.s  well  as  other  servicvs  at  great  saviiigs  to  both. 

In  Fayette  County,  the  Connersville  city  waterworks  plant 
io  .'=tanding  ready  and  legally  empowered  with  only  further 
unil.s  of  power  to  be  addt.'d  to  funll.^h  an  ample  supply  of 
current  to  both  Payette  and  Union  Counties  consumers,  and 
by  combining  with  th^^  Fa >-t;'tLt  -Union  cooperative,  the  cost 
of  electr:city  can  be  reduced  one-half  to  consumers  in  both 
county  seats  as  well  a.^  to  the  farmers. 

In  Wayne  County,  the  Richmond  city  plant  is  a  municipal 
plant  of  far  greater  capacity  than  is  required  to  supply  its 
city  consumers  and  of  an.ple  surplus  capacity  to  provide 
electric  power  sufficient  fr)r  al!  the  fann  and  rural  consumers 
of  the  county,  and  under  the  electrical  district  and  larger 
volume,  the  charges  can  be  reduced  one-haif  to  both  city  and 
fai-m  consumers. 

In  Rush  County,  the  coiaity  seat  municipal  plant  has 
capacity,  by  adding  new  power  units,  to  supply  both  the 
Rushvilie  city  consumers  and  all  Rush  County  farm  and  rural 
consumers  with  .m  an.fle  anieur-  uf  electrical  current  for 
ail  domestic  and  commercial  purposes,  at  a  cost  less  tiian  one- 
half  now  being  paid  by  th-^  city  consumers. 

In  Decatur  County,  immediately  ad.ioining  Rush  County, 
the  county  .seat  is  .-^erYPd  b.\  a  private  company  which  on 
failure  cr  refusal  to  furnish  power  to  the  Decatur  County 
cooperative  at  the  actual  co^t  of  Renerat'.n?^  el'^ctricity,  the 
farmers  and  rural  home  ownt-^rs  of  this  county  can  be  served 
from  the  Rushvilie  city  plant,  the  county  seat  of  the  adjoining 
cou.uy. 

Every  one  of  these  counties  and  county  .seats  are  now  al- 
ready- fuily  equipped  wiii:  faciliues.  waiting  to  t>e  organized 
and  coordinated  uuder  the  eiectncal  di^cnci  and  which  under 
the  economic  law  of  cost  g»'iie:ating  cuirt-nt  m  greater  volume 
and  servUig  a  greatt  r  nLunbe:  of  consumers,  the  charges  can 
be  lowered  mere  than  cne-half  to  ail. 

The  two  remaiiunt;  cuui:tic..  of  my  district.  Delaware 
County  and  Randolph  Coun'y,  have  up  to  this  tune  been 
controlled  by  private  electrical  company  interests.  Neither 
county  seat,  Muncie  nor  Winchester,  has  a  city  or  publicly 
owned  electric  plant,  and  likrwi^^o  the  private  companies 
have  prevented  the  farmers  and  rural  home  G';mers  of  these 
counties  from.  organizinK  rural  cooperative  companies. 

While  the  people  of  these  two  coun'y  seats  are  furnished 
electric  service,  both  at  hi.gh  charges,  electricity  has  only 
been  carried  to  a  compa'-atively  few  farm  or  rural  home 
cvTiers  of  these  two  rich  and  otherwise  up-to-date  coimties, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers  and  rural  home  owners 
are  left  groping  in  the  mud  and  darkne^. 

TTIE    WAT    IS   READY 

With  this  additional  $100,000,000  appropriation  for  build- 
ing farm  cooperative  lines  and  with  this  special  allotment 
of  money  of  relief  funds  for  building  power  plants,  the  people 
of  these  two  counties  and  county  seats  can  now  be  provided 
with  electric  service  at  lower  rates,  and  the  whole  population 
served  the  same  as  the  city  and  rural  mail  service. 
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William  Patrick  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

*  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20.  1938 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  musical  composer 
once  said  that  life  is  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  eternal 
symphony  of  which  death  sounds  the  first  solemn  note. 

When  that  first  solemn  note  was  sounded  for  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  William  P.  Connery,  there  passed  from 
this  House  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  know. 

I  was  intimately  associated  with  him  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  We  sat  sidi  by  side  on  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation,  and  when  I  became  chairman, 
he.  became  the  ranking  Democrat.  He  was  one  of  the  truest, 
most  loyal  and  reliable  supporters  any  chairman  ever  had. 

We  went  through  many  battles  far  the  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  chief  among  which  was  that  to  save 
them  from  injury  as  result  of  the  so-called  Economy  bill. 
I  can  never  forget  the  night  of  the  White  House  conference 
on  that  measure,  when  he  and  I  sat  together  in  the  Blue 
Room  of  the  Executive  Mansion — just  we  two — waiting  for 
the  conference  to  open  and  talking  over  the  effects  the  meas- 
ure would  probably  have  on  those  disabled  buddies  who  had 
come  to  look  to  lis  for  protection.  That  experience,  and  the 
experiences  through  which  we  passed  as  a  result  of  the 
Economy  Act,  drew  us  closer  together,  and  wove  between  us 
a  warp  and  woof  of  friendship  that  grew  stronger  with  the 
passing  years. 

Billy  Connery  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  men  I 
ever  knew,  and  was  imbued  with  as  fine  a  Christian  spirit  as 
ever  actuated  a  human  soul.  He  was  able,  energetic,  and 
courageous.  He  served  his  country  faithfully  on  the  Western 
Front  during  the  dark  days  of  the  World  War;  he  served  his 
people  just  as  faithfully  in  this  House  during  the  subsequent 
years  of  peace. 

He  was  a  friend  to  all  mankind.  His  lovable  spirit  radi- 
ated sunshine,  that  drew  to  him  all  who  came  within  its 
scope.  His  soul  rang  with  music — the  music  of  friendship, 
the  music  of  love,  the  music  of  charity,  the  music  of 
inspiration. 

Not  only  was  his  life  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  eternal 
symphony,  but  it  was  such  a  prelude  as  to  "make  life,  death, 
and  that  vast  forever,  one  grand  sweet  song." 


Radio  Monopoly  Investigation  Assured — Commis- 
sioner Payne's  Activities  Praised 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  elected  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  my  late  brother.  Congressman  William 
P.  Connery.  Jr.,  who  originated  the  demand  for  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  radio  monopoly,  I  feel  gratified  to 
know  that  the  deplorable  conditions  he  sought  to  eliminate 
will  soon  be  corrected;  that  our  American  homes  will  here- 
after be  protected  from  the  intrusion  therein  of  Indecent, 
profane,  obscene,  and  obnoxious  radio  programs;  that  the 
existing  radio  monopoly  will  soon  be  broken  up  and  that 
local  communities  will  soon  be  served  by  radio  stations  oper- 


ated by  thosa  conversant  with  what  constitutes  local  public 
interest. 

There  are  only  a  few  communities  at  the  present  time 
where  the  people  can  sit  at  home  at  night  with  their  family 
in  the  evening  and  listen  to  their  favorite  local  station,  as 
most  of  the  local  stations  are  forced  off  the  air  at  night  in 
order  that  the  radio  monopolists  can  serve  to  our  American 
people  the  type  of  radio  programs  they  alone,  the  monopo- 
lists, decide  the  people  shall  listen  to. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session,  did  vote  against  a  congressional  investigation  of  the 
radio  monopoly  only  after  positive  assurances  on  the  part  of 
the  House  leaders,  that  the  Monopoly  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, with  $500,000  at  its  disposal,  would  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  radio  monopoly,  and  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  would  hereafter  function  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  rather  than  in  the  interest  of  the 
radio  monopoly. 

The  recent  congressional  disclosures,  revealing  the  de- 
plorable conditions  prevailing  in  the  Federal  Commimica- 
tions  Commission  and  the  influence  of  the  radio  monopoly 
will,  to  my  mind,  however,  plague  Congress  imtil  a  real  con- 
gressional investigation  is  made  and  the  proper  remedial 
legislation  enacted,  unless  the  radio  monopoly  is  soon 
broken  up. 

This  is  needed  to  protect  the  American  home  from  the 
intrusion  therein  of  Indecent,  profane,  and  obnoxious  radio 
programs;  the  elimination  of  an  arrogant  radio  monopoly, 
through  which  a  few  persons  can  and  do  determine  what 
radio  programs  will  be  broadcasted  over  stations  utilizing 
some  95  percent  of  the  power  used  at  night;  will  make  it 
possible  for  communities  to  listen  to  programs  of  local 
interest  and  will  protect  the  innocent  investors  who  have 
placed  their  savings  in  the  hands  of  those  who  control  the 
radio  monopoly. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  proper  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  member  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  Honorable  George  Henry  Payne,  who  some  years 
ago,  after  realizing  the  mess  which  exists  in  radio,  had  the 
courage  to  speak  out  and  to  seek  some  method,  within  the 
Commission,  to  protect  our  American  homes  from  the  foul 
and  nauseous  radio  programs  being  daily  and  nightly  broad- 
casted therein. 

Of  coiirse,  it  was  not  long  before  the  "pled  pipers"  of  the 
radio  monopoly,  realizing  the  justification  of  the  complaints 
cited  by  Commissioner  Payne,  summoned  their  following 
to  eliminate  any  public  official  who  had  the  temerity  to  chal- 
lenge the  radio  monopolists'  right  to  continue  to  do  as  they 
alone  saw  fit. 

After  years  of  maliciously  fighting  Commissioner  Payne  and 
his  crusade  for  better  and  cleaner  radio  programs,  in  sheer 
desperation  the  leaders  of  the  radio  monopoly,  wi^h  those  who 
indulge  in  intolerance  and  bigotry,  finally  evolved  the  gigan- 
tic intellectual  idea  that  Commissioner  Payne,  when  he  was 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  might  be  represented  as  not 
having  told  the  committee  the  truth.  I  was  present  when  he 
gave  his  testimony,  and,  despite  the  endeavors  to  enmesh  him 
in  the  chicanery  of  police  court  examination,  any  fair-minded 
person  who  listened  to  that  testimony  would  declare  that 
Commissioner  Payne  was  frank,  positive,  and  fearless.  He 
declared  unhesitatingly  that  he  favored  an  Investigation  by 
Congress  of  the  radio  monopoly  and  the  entire  radio  scandal. 
He  told  of  instances  of  influences  on  the  part  of  the  radio 
lobby  that  should  arouse  the  indigation  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  believes  that  the  American  home  should  be  pro- 
tected from  foul  and  nauseous  radio  programs  and  that  radio 
regulation  should  be  honest,  fearless,  and  In  the  interest  of 
the  public  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  a  piivileged  few. 

My  brother,  the  late  Congressman  William  P.  Connery,  Jr., 
filed  the  original  congressional  resolution  seeking  an  investi- 
gation of  the  radio  monopoly.  Prior  to  his  death  he  talked 
with  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
the  need  for  such  an  investigation.  Since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  having  pledged  myself 
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to  carry  cm  his  policies.  I  have  also  alked  with  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  have  met  bu;  a  very  few  who  openly 
opposed  a  congressional  Investlgado  a  of  the  radio  monopoly. 

The  Commissioners  alone  as  a  bady  and  their  Individual 
acts  as  Commissioners  have  made  losslble  the  present  radio 
monopoly.  Tliere  are  some  who  wo  ild,  if  they  could,  lead  as 
to  btJleve  that  the  mess,  which  Ct  airman  McNlnch  a  year 
««o  promised  to  clean  up.  Is  due  to  e  mployees  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Only  those  too  cowardly  to  iissume  full  responsibility 
for  their  own  official  actions  ever  re  tort  to  such  a  subterfuge. 

A  few  day^  ago,  while  attending  the  hearings  before  the 
RuleH  Committee  cm  the  resolution  c  ailing  for  a  congressional 
Investigation  of  the  radio  monopoly  I  was  astounded  when  I 
hstened  to  some  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  had  been  quite 
vociferous  In  their  demands  for  a  c(  >ngresslonal  Investigation 
of  the  radio  monopoly  respond  mos  graciously  to  the  whin- 
tngs  of  Chairman  McNlnch.  who,  In  "Charley  McCarthy" 
fashion,  danced  to  the  music  of  the  radio  "pied  pipers,"  as  he 
did  in  1928  when  he  deserted  the  democratic  Party  to  sup- 
port President  Hoover.  It  was  lau<  hable  to  listen  to  Chair- 
man McNlnch  plead  for  an  opportui  Jty  for  the  Federal  Com- 
mimi cations  Cocnmlssion  to  InvesLiate  its  own  activities. 

How  ridiculous  this  is  can  best>  be  considered  when  we  find 
two  of  the  three,  or,  at  least,  two  of  the  four  members  of 
the  Commission  he  has  assigned  t>  investigate  the  actiaos 
of  the  Federal  CommunlcaUons  Coinmisslon  in  creating  the 
radio  monopoly  are  m  great  part  responsible  for  the  many 
complaints  uttered  against  the  Commission.  Can  anything 
other  than  a  whitewash  be  expect*  d  from  such  an  inquiry? 

The  answer  of  the  Rules  Commit  ee  to  this  whining  appeal 
of  Chairman  McNlnch  was  the  recc  mmendatlon  by  the  com- 
mlttf'e  that  a  congressional  invest  gatlon  of  the  radio  mo- 
nopoly was  necessary.  The  Invest  gatlon  would  have  been 
voted  overwhdmlngly  but  for  the  jwsitlve  assurances  of  the 
House  leaders  that  an  investlgatlo  i  would  be  made  by  the 
IfODopoIy  Investigating  Committee  and  that  the  evils  cited 
would  be  cOTrected. 

Ooramlssioner  Payne,  who,  although  an  independent  Re- 
publifmn.  Is  a  strong  supporter  of  President  Roosevelt,  realiz- 
ing the  need  for  legislation  to  conect  known  and  admitted 
erfla  In  the  radio  field,  ttrfd  the  Itules  Ccramlttee  that  he 
welcomed  a  congressional  Investlgat  on  of  the  radio  monopoly 
and  the  official  actions  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

NatmtJly.  with  nothing  to  fear  he  could  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  the  cohorts  of  Chatrman  McNinch 
dotng  their  best  to  misinterpret  the  statements  and  declara- 
tions of  Commissioner  Payne,  who  has  proven  his  freedom 
from  the  domination  or  Influence  of  the  radio  monopoly 
and  its  "pled  pipers.  " 

Th»>  motto  of  all  monopolies  Is  *rule  of  ruin."  Naturally 
those  who  respond  to  the  "pled  plpe:s"  of  the  radio  monopoly, 
with  Its  minions  of  dollars  In  pnflts  available  each  year, 
win.  like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolvej,  fearful  of  their  loss  of 
food,  snarl  at  the  Independence  and  fearlessness  of  any 
public  official  who  hesitates,  let  alon  e  defies,  the  "pied  pipers" 
and  Insists  on  doing  his  public  diity  wholly  In  the  public 
iDtertst. 

Thi?  Federal  Communications  Commission,  to  still  a 
Nation-wide  protest,  slapped,  as  wa ;  so  well  stated  by  Chair- 
man O'CoKwoB.  of  the  Rul«  CommJ  ttee.  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  the  wrist  for  profmlng  the  homes  of  the 
American  people. 

However,  the  Commission  still  hi  ks  in  its  files  other  radio 
progranas  which,  as  I  have  stated  ( n  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  so  iH^fane  i  hat  the  rules  of  common 
decency  prevent  my  even  descrlbiqg  the  cast  of  characters 
listed  in  such  programs. 

Tet  this  Commission  has  taken 
who  broadcast  these  programs.  In 
the  Commission  have  put  themsel/es  out  to  protect  those 
who  are  responsible,  and  the  ralio  stations  have  nerer 
even  been  publicly  dted  to  exiHai|i  the  complaints  on  file 
In  the  Commlssloc  with  reference 
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The  disclosures  In  the  Congrzssion.u,  Record  show  that 
evidence  exists  to  show  that,  the  officials  of  the  Radio  Corpo- 
ration of  America,  or  those  officially  acting  for  it,  corrupted 
elected  representatives  of  the  people:  had  debauched  judicial 
ofBcials;  had  looted  and  defrauded  their  own  stockholders 
and  had  paid  out  some  $28,000,000  in  dividends  to  preferred 
stockholders  when  their  total  earnings  were  less  than 
$12,000,000.  * 

The  Congressional  Record  also  discloses  that  the  Colum- 
bia Broad^  .sting  Co.  had  listed  its  securities  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  at  a  presumed  value  of  some  $60,000,000 
when  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  show  that  the 
total  cash  investment  of  those  who  originaily  held  these  se- 
cuiities  was  less  than  $1,600,000. 

/\n  investigation  of  the  radio  monopoly  will  also  show 
wherein  two  of  the  Commissioners  who.  by  their  official  acts, 
made  the  present  radio  monopoly  possible,  on  leaving  the 
Co.nmission.  were  presented  wiih  a  nee  presidency  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.;  that  a  present  high  executive  of 
one  of  the  radio  chains  secured  his  position  and  draws  a 
princely  salary  each  year  because  of  his  ability  to  influence 
a  Washington  banker  to  advai:ice  several  thousands  of  dollars 
to  an  officiaJ  of  the  governmental  agr-ncy,  In  charge  of  regu- 
lating radio,  to  equip  radio  stations,  which  he  held  with 
others,  contrary  to  law. 

::n  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  a  public  duty  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  of  my  colleagues,  Congressman  Richaid  B. 
Wigglesworth.  of  my  ow^l  State,  and  Congres.sman  William 
D.  McFarlane,  of  Texas,  as  well  as  to  Hon.  George  Henry 
Payne,  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  These 
men.  despite  tremendous  pressure  upon  them,  have  served 
th«;ir  country  well.  Indeed,  they  have  performed  a  public 
service. 


Congress  Fails  to  Enact  Recovery  Legislation 
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OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  considering  the  work 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress  it  is  proper  to  include 
the  special  session  of  Congress  held  last  fall.  While  it  was 
preliminary  to  the  present  session  in  point  of  time,  yet  it 
WEI.S  definitely  a  part  of  the  present  session  now  adjourned. 
Tills  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  it  was  called  by  the  President  to 
give  preliminary  consideiation  to  certain  important  mat- 
ters relating  to  agricultural  problem.^;,  wage  and  hour  legis- 
lation, and  so  forth.  It  was  also  mtend*^d  to  clear  the  legisla- 
tive calendar  of  pendmg  legislation  that  had  been  left  over 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  session,  so  that  the  regu- 
lar session  convening  in  January  last  would  be  unhampered 
in  giving  consideration  to  the  new  legislation  to  be  introduced. 
Thus,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  present  session  com- 
menced on  November  15  of  la.st  year.  Even  during  the  short 
periods  when  Congress  has  been  in  rece.-s  during  the  past 
year  many  committees  of  Congress  have  been  in  se.ssion  giving 
consideration  to  important  matters  of  legislation.  Thus  it 
may  properly  be  assumed  that  Congress  has  been  in  session 
for  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  12  months. 

What  has  been  accompli.shed?  It  is  regrettable  that  ac- 
complishment has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  amount 
of  time  consumed.  What  has  been  done  is  not  as  striking 
as  what  has  not  been  done.  When  Congre,3S  was  convened 
In  special  session  last  November  it  was  evident  that  the 
Nation  was  in  the  grip  of  a  serious  business  depression. 
UnemplojTnent  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  had  reached  a 
point  where  it  was  greater  than  at  any  previous  time  during 
the  8  years  of  depression.  Demands  for  relief  had  con- 
se<iuently  Increased  until  an  all-time  high  peak  was  reached. 
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Notwithstanding  the  serious  situation  thus  presented, 
nothing  has  been  done  in  either  the  special  or  regular  ses- 
sions of  Congress  to  cure  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
depression. 

It  is  true  that  much  has  been  done  to  provide  for  relief  of 
those  in  distress.  In  fact,  the  Grovernment's  spending  pro- 
gram for  the  next  fiscal  year,  based  upon  appropriations 
made,  will  exceed  anything  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. As  a  result,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  national 
debt  will  reach  the  tremendous  sum  of  $40,000.000,000 — the 
greatest  of  all  time.  Regret  arises  because  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  has  been  done  or  attempted  by  the  administration  in 
either  session  of  Congress  to  remedy  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tions that  have  brought  this  .md  condition  of  affairs  upon  us. 
All  that  has  been  done  is  to  provide  temporary  relief.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  increase  the  possibility  of  permanent 
jobs  at  regular  wages.  The  revision  of  burdensome  tax  laws, 
in  an  effort  to  give  business  an  opportimity  to  expand,  was 
the  one  outstanding  achievement  giving  some  promise  of 
substantial  help  to  distressed  business.  The  agriculture  bill 
that  was  enacted  after  months  of  effort,  commenced  last  fall, 
is  already  a  failure  in  its  promised  help  to  farmers.  The 
farmers  of  the  West  and  South  are  in  revolt  as  a  resiilt  of  its 
provisions.  Farm  prices  are  going  lower  all  the  time.  The 
wage  and  hour  bill  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  stopped 
far  short  of  what  had  been  expected.  A  threatened  filibuster 
of  southern  Democratic  Senators  was  suflScient  to  force  ad- 
ministration leaders  into  accepting  a  compromise  bill. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to  face  and  meet  the 
existing  conditions,  that  require  thoughtful  consideration  and 
solution,  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  idea  or  theory  that  the 
depression  will  cure  itself  if  left  alone.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, conditions  have  grown  worse.  Unemployment  has  in- 
creased. The  distressed  condition  of  business  has  been  re- 
flected in  constantly  decreasing  revenues  for  the  railroads. 
This  has  occasioned  a  corresponding  decrease  of  employment 
for  railroad  workers.  The  situation  has  been  continually 
going  from  bad  to  worse  imtil  conditions  are  becoming  desper- 
ate. Even  in  the  face  of  these  danger  signals,  affecting  our 
largest  industry,  nothing  has  been  done  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions or  to  meet  the  emergency  that  is  fast  approaching. 
The  future  prospect  for  the  railroads  and  their  workers  is 
far  from  bright.  As  the  Members  of  Congress  leave  Wash- 
ington it  is  with  a  sense  of  fear  as  to  what  the  next  few 
months  will  bring  forth.  The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  railroad  industry  is  an  Index  of  general  business  condi- 
tions, and  its  depressed  condition  is  indicative  of  industry  in 
general.  Well  may  we  pause  and  ask  ourselves  with  all  seri- 
ousness, What  next? 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to  provide  any  remedy 
for  prevailing  conditions  and  its  willingness  to  adjourn  Con- 
gress without  any  serious  attempt  having  been  made  is  with- 
out justification.  If  conditions  do  not  improve  and  continue 
to  grow  worse,  it  will  indeed  be  diflBcult  for  the  administra- 
tion to  find  a  plau.sible  excuse  tliat  will  properly  explain  or 
satisfy.  It  would  seem  that  the  administration  policy  is  to 
take  a  "gambler's  chance,"  hoping  that  all  will  be  well.  It  is 
a  precarious  position  to  take.  If  conditions  do  not  improve, 
then  the  blame  falls  upon  the  administration  for  its  failure  to 
pass  legislation  of  a  remedial  character. 


Antilynching 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  election  to  Con- 
gress I  have  consistently  supported  antilynching  legislation. 


because  I  believe  in  the  fundamental  proposition  of  Ameri- 
can law  that  everyone  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty;  that 
every  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury;  and  that  mob 
action  is  un-American  and  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  likewise  opposed  differentials  in  the  wage-hour  bill, 
which  was  also  aimed  directly  at  the  colored  labor  of  the  South. 
I  had  previously  taken  the  same  position  on  W.  P.  A.  differ- 
entials, which  was  also  aimed  at  the  colored  labor  of  the  South. 

I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  essential  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  that  all  labor,  regardless  of  color,  receive 
a  fair  wage  for  its  hire.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  submit 
letters  from  my  colleagues,  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Gavagan,  of  New 
York,  and  Hon.  Arthttr  W.  Mitchell,  of  IlUnois.  a  letter 
from  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  and  the  Detroit  Tribune. 

House  of  Rkpkesentatttks, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  15,  1938. 
Hon.  GEor.GK  G.  Sadowski, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  George:  Before  the  adjoumment  ol  the  Seventy -fifth  Con- 
gress I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  splen- 
did assistance  you  gave  me  in  signing  the  discharge  petition  on 
the  Gavagan  antilynching  bill  (H.  R,  1507),  and  for  your  loyal 
support  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  when  It  waa  finally  enacted 
by  the  House  on  April  15,  1937, 

I  know  It  Is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  bill  was  not  favorably 
acted  ujxin  by  the  Senate.  The  tactics  of  that  body  in  respect 
to  this  legislation  were  deplorable  and  are  a  sad  commentary  upon 
constitutional  democratic  legislative  procedure.  Nevertheless,  we 
who  supported  the  bill  In  the  House  may  return  to  our  homes 
proud  of  our  service  and  confident  that  ultimately  the  American 
people  will  demand  the  final  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

May  I  again   express  to  you  my  deep  appreciation   and  sincere 
hope  that  we  shall  all  meet  again  at  the  convening  of  the   Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Gavagan, 
Member  of  Congress,  Twenty -first  District  of  New  York. 

House  or  Repbesentattvbs. 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  12,  1937. 
Hon.  George  G,  Sadowski, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Colleague:  This  letter  Is  sent  especially  to  thank  you 
for  the  support  and  assistance  you  gave  in  helping  me  In  an  effort 
to  bring  before  the  House  for  consideration  my  antUynclilng  bill 
(H,  R.  2251)  while  many  Democrats  who  had  promised  me  their 
support  were  overcome  by  spurious  propaganda  by  an  obnoxious 
association  numerically  small,  but  which  makes  more  noise  than 
tlie  nearly  15,000,000  Negroes  who  do  not  belong  to  it. 

In  analyzing  the  vote  I  find  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
DenTiOcrats  from  the  North  voted  with  me.  I  take  this  as  a  tribute, 
coming  from  colleagues  for  whom  I  have  the  deepest  admiration,  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate,  far  more  than  I  can  express. 
your  support.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future  I  can  be  of  service  to 
you,  you  have  only  to  command  me. 
Again  thanking  you  from  the  very  depths  of  my  heart,  I  am, 
Cordially  and  gratefully  yours, 

Abthuk  W.  MrrcHEU.. 
Member  o}  Congress,  First  District  of  lUinois. 

National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  or  Colored  People, 

New  York  City.  May  25,  1929. 
Hon.  George  G.  Sadowski, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Sadowski:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  May  19. 

I  have  turned  over  to  a  member  of  our  staff  who  has  charge  of 
publicity  the  letters  received  from  yourself  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  so  that  the  fine  position  taken  not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  but  in  opposition  to  differentials  may  bfl 
properly  publicized. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Walter  White. 
Secretary,  National  Association  for  t?ie 

Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Detroit  Tribuwe, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  AprU  16.  1937. 
Dear  Congressman  Sadowski:  We  are  indeed  deeply  grateful  to 
you  for  your  support  of  the  Gavagan  antilynching  blU  and  for 
the  courtesy  and  cooperation  accorded  our  special  representative. 
Mr.  Edward  Baker,  who  attended  the  Washington  sessions  on  the 
antilynching  bills. 

Permit  us  also  to  thank  you  for  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  and 
news   releases   sent  trom   your   office.     They   are   appreciated   and 
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U  i»  OVT  desire  to  contisua  to  work  wttii 
we  can  be  of  service. 

We   are   glad   the   Oavagan   bill   pusaef 
tflllgencly   through   our   Washington 
tnctlvKliuU    Congreasmen    and    through 
and  personal  letters  to  local  cltlzene 
at  the  bill,  and  are  hoping  It  will  also 

Again    thanking   you    and    aourlng 
nmaln 

Your*  truly. 


an  1 


ias& 


The  Spending  E^ogram 


you.     Advise  vis  whenever 


the   House.     We   worked 

ident   who   contacted 

subllctty    In    the    Tribune 

organieatlons  In  interest 

in  the  Senate. 

of   our    cooperation,    I 


jou 


J.  E.  McCAU.,  Editor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  O'qONNOR 

OP  NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  IS  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 

14r.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  BIr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
repeat,  for  the  purpose  of  includoh  In  the  CoifcmssiONAL 
RxcoRS.  some  of  my  views  as  to  tb(»  proposals  submitted  to 
Coocress  by  the  President,  commcniy  referred  to  as  the 
■pcxxUng  profirram  or  pump  prtmlng 

On  the  day  the  President  sent  lis  message  to  the  Con- 
irea  I  made  a  statement  in  which  I  said,  in  part:  "Pump 
prlmiDtf  will  not  do  any  good  If  there  is  no  water  In  tk.e 
well." 

Z  then  proceeded  to  state  bow  Lome  of  us  In  Congress 
would  put  water  In  the  well  by  eassurlng  business,  en- 
couraging the  investment  of  private  capftal,  and  so  forth. 
I  have  often  attempted  to  develop  t  lose  objectives. 

HOT   ENOUGH  FOa  IIEX>VZ«T 

Let  me  tay  at  the  outset,  however,  that  many  who  Join  in 
my  views.  Mke  myself,  do  not  oppae  the  spending  program 
substantially.  We  realize  we  are  ir  for  it.  because  of  what 
ha*  happened  before — that  if  our  people  need  relief  we  can- 
not let  them  down,  but  we  feel  the  piin,  if  it  is  to  be  correctly 
described  as  a  recovery  program,  does  not  go  far  enough — 
that  it  is  only  a  tonporary  palliative:  a  hypodermic,  admin- 
teto^d  to  a  badly  smashed- up  victim  who  needs  thorough' 
me<lication  and  possibly  amputation 

Some  people  fear  that  this  new  i  amble  or  mortgaging  of 
the  future,  which  Involves  further  creation  of  billions  of 
debts,  coupled  with  monetary  matagement.  may  create  a 
false  Inflation  boom,  with  a  consequent  crash,  leaving  us 
worse  off  than  we  were  in  1933.  O '  course,  it  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  that  more  spendii^  neans  more  taxes. 

While  for  months  some  of  us  have  advocated  complete 
repeal  of  the  corporate  undistributed  profits  tax,  it  came 
to  us  as  a  distinct  shock  that  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  tax  hill  agreed  to  rets  hi  that  tax  in  principle. 
and  even  that  compromise  did  not  «  tisf y  the  President. 

The  outright  repeal  of  that  tax  was  the  first  objective 
recommended  to  dispel  the  fear  pervading  our  business 
worW.  The  fear  may  be  only  psycliologlcal.  but  it  is  there 
lust  the  same.  It  is  doubtful  If  aiy  thinking  person  will 
contend  against  the  proposition  thit  the  country  generally 
attached  great  importance  to  tax  r -vision  as  one  necessary 
element  in  the  restoration  of  business  confidence — and  the 
outright  repeal  of  the  corporate  i  ndistributed-profits  tax 
headed  the  list. 

UtnUTITS   HTTJ>  BIV  'ROTEO 

The  business  world  contended  tha ;  this  tax  had  destroyed 
the  initiative  to  engage  in  new  enterprise,  had  punished  these 
who  succeed  in  new  ventures,  and  lad  deterred  the  thrifty 
from  investing  tuelr  savings  in  busliess  which  would  create 
jobs. 

In  a  national  survey  made  by  the  American  InsUtute  of 
Public  Opinion  this  question  was  a^cd:  "In  your  opinion. 
whlcb  win  do  mon  to  get  us  out  of  he  depression,  increased 


Government  spending  for  relief  and  public  works  or  helping 
business  by  reducing  taxes ^*'  Seventy-nine  percent  favored 
helping  business  by  reducing  taxes,  while  only  21  percent 
were  in  favor  of  pump  pnmmg.  The  vast  majority  felt  that 
prior  pump  priming  had  not  succeeded,  that  artificial 
spending  means  more  taxes  and  postpones  the  return  of  pros- 
perity. It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  all  these 
people  can  be  wrong. 

This  country  of  ours  has  been  built  up  over  150  years  with 
such  a  distinctive  American  system  of  free  business  enter- 
prise that  it  has  been  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Private  profit  was  encouraged.  Mass  pwoduction 
was  developed  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  and  has  been 
credited  by  many  economists  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
our  business  enterprise,  which  has  so  outstandingly  contrib- 
uted to  our  national  wealth  and  our  standard  of  living,  that 
today  the  purchasing  power  of  our  120,000.000  of  people  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  500.000.000  people  in  Europe  or  any 
1,000  000,000  people  in  Asia, 

HAMPERED    BT    OOVEKNMnrr 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  further  progress  of  this  remark- 
able march  of  business  has  been  hampered  by  overburden- 
some  taxes  and  governmental  Interference  and  competition 
with  our  established  private  and  free  business  enterprise. 

Entertaining  these  \iews,  some  of  us  have  advocated  as 
further  objectives  to  help  solve  our  present  unfortunate  situ- 
ation that  not  only  should  no  further  boards  or  bureaus  be 
created  to  snoop  on  business  and  tell  businessmen  how  to  run 
their  own  businesses,  but  that  the  Government  cease  to 
further  compete  v;ith  private  business  and  get  out  of  the 
existing  competition  with  all  possible  speed. 

To  be  specific,  the  unjustifiable  snooping  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  competition  with  private 
Industry  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  just  two  in- 
stances against  which  complair.t  is  mado. 

The  President's  program  proposed  the  spending  of  an  addi- 
tional $1,250,000,000  for  relief  during  the  7  months  beginning 
July  1  of  this  year  through  the  Works  Pi-ogress  Administra- 
tion. 

With  millions  of  our  people  out  of  work  there  is  probably 
nothing  else  we  could  do  We  cannot  let  our  citizens,  who 
are  willing  to  work  and  honestly  cannot  find  private  employ- 
ment, starve  or  sle*»p  naked  in  the  streets.  The  Government 
always  has  been  in  the'  relief  business  and  probably  always 
will  be  to  some  extent.  It  has  expended  huge  sums  of  moneys 
in  many  disasters  of  flood,  drought,  earthquake,  and  so  forth. 
Those  moneys,  howev'T.  were  almost  invariably  distributed 
to  the  communities  afflicted,  and  individuals  were  not  put  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  Government. 

No  person  with  admiration  for  our  type  of  citizenry  could 
ever  suggest  that  these  needy  citizens  would  not  prefer  jobs 
In  private  industry  with  the  decent  living  standard  of  wages 
to  which  they  were  accu.stomed  under  our  long-established 
system  of  free  business  enterprise. 

If  only  the  question  of  the  morale  of  our  people  were  in- 
volved, that  would  be  sufScient  to  cau,se  us  to  exert  every 
effort  to  get  out  of  the  relief  business  as  speedily  as  possible 
and  return  our  ^-orkprs  to  private  indu.stry, 

There  is  no  question  that  one  nf  the  first  steps  toward 
Fascist  dictatorship  is  to  break  the  Individual  morale  by 
making  everyone  in  need  permanently  dt  p<ndent  on  the 
Governm»'nt,    After  tha'  thr  other  steps  are  ea.sy. 

Tlie  argument  is  made  that  the  expenditure  of  th'^se  hupe 
sums  for  relief  will  help  bu'-m^^s  by  incr^'nsing  the  purchasing 
power.  Of  course,  a  dele  without  'h"  burden  of  workm?, 
would  create  an  equal  am-un*  of  purchasing  power,  but  off- 
hand I  can  think  of  no  one  who  wcuid  .sugtreit  that  step, 
which  would  further  break  the  morale  of  our  decent  workers! 

U  the  ultimate  obj^tive  is  to  g<^-t  our  unemployed  back  into 
private  industry— and  surely  that  mu.st  be  the  goal  at  which 
to  aim— then  every  effort  should  be  made  and  every  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  bu^mej»s  lo  iiccompL:ih  this  result. 
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MUST   TREAT    BUSINESS 

To  this  end  some  of  us  have  advocated  the  objective  of 
encouraging  business.  This  may  be  an  abstract  phrase,  but 
with  business  hysterical,  as  it  surely  is,  we  must  treat  the 
patient  as  we  find  him. 

To  reestablish  confidence  taxes  must  be  made  equitable, 
legitimate  private  business  must  not  be  further  interfered 
with,  and  the  Government  must  stay  out  of  competition  with 
private  industry.  Assurances  along  this  line  have  been  long 
awaited  by  business  and,  I  regret  to  say,  they  have  not  yet 
been  forthcoming. 

Many  persons  who  have  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  this 
depression,  which  has  now  been  with  us  for  nearly  9  years,  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  economics  of  the  pump-priming  theory 
that  all  you  have  to  do  to  get  back  to  prosperity  is  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  by  Government  spending. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  consuming  power  is  only 
one  corner  of  the  triangle — that  production  and  income  are 
indispensable  to  make  a  complete  triangle,  with  chief  em- 
phasis on  pioduction.  The  latter  is  what  has  made  for  the 
success  of  this  country.  Nonproductive  jobs,  and  the  depri- 
vation of  profit,  through  taxes  or  otherwise,  will  never  solve 
our  difBculties.  Production  produces  income  and  purchasing 
power.  All  these  go  together  and  production  leads  the  tri- 
um\'irate.  Some  people  believe  that  while  there  may  be  at 
one  time  overproduction  in  an  individual  industry,  there  can 
never  be  overproduct<on  in  all  industries.  The  more  there 
is  produced,  the  more  there  is  to  divide.  The  advocates  of 
the  prime  importance  of  production  contend  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  can  be  raised  only  through  increasing  total 
production,  not  by  curtailing  production. 

People  entertaining  contrary  views  will  throw  up  at  us  the 
question:  "How  are  you  going  to  do  it?" 

anxioNs  ntozxN 

In  answer  to  that,  let  us  see  where  the  resources  lie  that 
could  be  used  in  increasing  production.  First,  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that,  while  the  Government  proposes  to  spend  about 
$4,500,000,000  in  piunp  priming,  private  capital  has  more 
than  10  times  that  amount  presently  frozen  but  surely  avail- 
able, if  the  right  word  were  given  to  "go  full  steam  ahead." 

There  are  $24,000,000,000  in  our  banks  to  the  credit  of  our 
50,000,000  depositors.  Our  insurance  companies  hold  $26,- 
000,000,000  of  assets  for  our  64,000,000  policyholders. 

Prom  1920  to  1930  the  corporations  of  our  country  financed 
private  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  $3,817,000,000,  while  the 
Government  financing  amounted  to  only  $508,000,000.  In 
other  words,  private  capital  furnished  over  88  percent  of  all 
financing,  while  the  Government  was  only  required  to  supply 
less  than  12  percent. 

Contrast  this,  however,  with  what  has  happened  since 
1930.  The  situation  has  been  almost  exactly  reversed. 
Prom  1931  through  1937  private  capital  has  only  furnished 
about  15  percent  of  all  new  financing,  or  $710,000,000.  while 
the  Government  has  contributed  about  85  percent,  or 
$3,974,000,000. 

Surely  there  is  some  reason  for  this.  If  it  is  that  fear 
we  hear  so  much  about,  no  one  will  gainsay  but  what  that 
fear  should  be  removed,  and  at  once. 

WOULD   INVrrE    PRIVATK   CAPTTAL 

All  that  the  Government  could  possibly  spend  in  this  crisis 
is  but  mere  "chicken  feed"  compared  with  what  private,  ven- 
turesome capital  used  to  spend  and  still  has  to  spend.  How 
to  get  private  capital  to  come  back  into  the  field  is  the  prob- 
lem which  should  invite  the  constant  and  unprejudiced  at- 
tention of  Grovernment  and  business.  Until  that  is  done  we 
are  getting  nowhere. 

Sometime  ago  I  suggested  that  we  have  a  legal  holiday  to 
be  called  "Stop  Calling  Names  Day."  I  still  believe  that  pri- 
vate capital  will  not  be  pried  loose  until  a  different  attitude  is 
assumed  than  "soak  the  rich,"  "redistribute  wealth,"  "down 
with  the  economic  royalists,"  and  "take  the  profits  out  of 
business." 


Let  us  see  further  where  the  resources  of  private  capital 
are  hidden,  ready  to  emerge  if  proper  encouragement  were 
given  and  confidence  restored. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  President  himself  that  private 
capital  to  the  extent  of  $3,200,000,000  could  be  spent  each 
year  on  housing. 

The  railroads  need  to  spend  $2,400,000,000  every  year  to 
adequately  conduct  transportation  if  they  could  be  restored 
to  a  basis  of  fair  return.  Incidentally,  the  savings  of  our 
thrifty  people  are  invested  in  railroads  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  $5,000,000,000  through  our  savings  banks  and  our  life-in- 
surance companies. 

FOR  CTILmKS,  $3,600,000,000 

The  utilities  have  all  along  contended  that  they  should 
spend  $3,600,000,000  to  catch  up  and  for  1  year's  normal 
expansion. 

If  you  add  up  just  those  few  items,  you  get  $9,600,000,000. 
or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  Government  could  raise 
or  spend  this  year. 

Is  it  not  the  problem  to  do  something  to  get  that  money 
spent?  Should  not  the  chief  objective  of  the  Government 
be  to  help  business  provide  the  jobs  for  oiu:  workers?  The 
spending  program  of  the  Government  will  supply  only  tem- 
porary jobs  for  a  comparatively  few  millions  of  unemployed, 
while  permanent  work  and  better  wages  can  be  secured 
through  the  restoration  of  private  investment  and  private 
business  enterprise. 

Take  the  housing  problem,  for  Instance:  that  industry  em- 
ploys our  skilled  mechanics,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plumbers, 
painters,  steam  fitters,  and  so  forth.  Those  artisans  have 
been  dealt  with  harshly  during  this  long  depression.  Prac- 
tically the  only  construction  work  has  been  on  Government 
buildings,  and  to  a  great  extent  W.  P.  A.  relief,  unskilled  labor 
has  been  used  instead  of  the  trained  mechanics. 

WHT    NOT   CONCIB810N8T 

For  some  time  I  have  advocated  that  the  Federsd  Govern- 
ment and  local  taxing  authorities  might  well  consider  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  local  and  Federal,  including  incc«ne 
taxes,  for  a  period  of,  say,  5  years,  on  new  building  construc- 
tion. We  have  subsidized  the  farmers  and  others;  why 
should  we  not  grant  concessions  to  the  building  industry  In 
return  for  putting  men  to  work? 

While  it  is  true  that  the  present  program  proposes  the 
expenditure  of  about  $1,000,000,000  on  public  works,  that, 
while  to  my  mind  it  is  the  most  worth-while  part  of  the 
program,  is  only  temporary  and,  worse  still,  it  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  compared  with  what  private  capital  has  avail- 
able to  spend  if  properly  encouraged. 

Look  at  the  utilities  again.  Of  course,  I  fully  appreciate 
the  political  danger  in  raising  one's  voice  In  behalf  of  a 
square  deal  for  the  utilities.  Immediately  one  is  branded  as 
a  friend  of  big  business,  Wall  Street,  and  so  forth.  Well,  as 
for  me,  let  me  say  again  I  have  never  even  met  a  representa- 
tive of  a  utility,  nor  have  I  had  any  connection  with  any  of 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  never  expect  to.  All  I  am 
interested  in  is  jobs  for  our  workers.  It  was  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  would 
shortly  be  prepared  to  make  comparatively  small  loans  to 
utilities  for  expansion  of  their  power  lines,  and  so  forth. 
The  utilities  do  not  really  need  these  loans.  They  either 
have  many  times  this  amount  of  money  or  could  raise  it 
from  the  investing  public  if  there  were  any  reliable  assur- 
ances that  they  would  not  be  further  picked  on  or  competed 
against  by  their  own  Government. 

EESENT   IMPUCATIONS 

Some  of  us  resent  the  implication  that  some  Members  of 
Congress  would  support  a  spending  program  for  the  selfish 
reason  that  it  will  provide  projects  for  their  districts  for 
which  they  can  take  credit.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
voters  of  any  district  or  State  to  ascribe  to  them  a  selfish 
interest  in  obtaining  a  W.  P.  A.  project  or  a  P.  W.  A.  pubUc 
building  or  a  C.  C.  C.  camp  at  the  unjust  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  our  country. 
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Representatives  are  not  parochia 
Representatives  from  their  State,  riot 
their  State. 

My  concern  Is  not  alone  for  the 
and  one-half  mile  wide  on  the  eas 
Manhattan  in  New  York  City.    I 
as  a  representative  of  not  only  the 
preat  State  of  New  York  but  also 
cur  country. 

That  is  why  I  desire  to  contnbite 
toward  working?  out  a  solution  of  cur 
W(;uld  not  b«-  honest,  even  with  mys?lf 
Idea  that  it  can  all  be  solved  by  the 
marie  wand  In  the  form  of  a  nev 
prestidigitation  just  will  not  do  tlie 
may  work  for  the  moment,  but  wha 
there  are  no  more  rabbits  in  the  ha 

These  momentou.s  national  probk^ms 
tive  of  the  interest  of  any  political 

Whenever  I  have  to  make  a  choice 
of  my  political  party  and  the  intensts 
there  is  only  one  path  I  can  follo\^ 
my  country  must  travel — and  no 
prisal,  from  whatever  source  It 
from  my  fixed  purpose  to  serve  my 


little  district  2  miles  long 

side  of  the  Borough  of 

the  obligation  I  owe 

12,000.000  people  in  the 

he  120.000,000  people  in 


concern  me,  irrespec- 
:>arty. 

between  the  fortunes 
of  my  native  country 
— that  road  along  which 
hreat  of  "purge"  or  re- 
come,  will  swerve  me 
country  first. 
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Federal  Aid  for  Ilducation 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 


REMARKS 


HON.  ALBEN  W. 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
Wednesday.  June  IS  (legislative  day 


ADDRESS    OF    HON     ELBERT 
DELIVERED    BEFORE   THE 
TION  ON  JUNE  27.   1938 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President, 
me  by  the  Senate,  I  present  for 
address  to  be  delivered  by  Senator 
Utah,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor,  before  the  first  general 
Education  Asscciation  at  the 
Monday,  June  27.  1938.  as  follows 


tine 


rtln  le 


F«cterai  aid  for  education  needs  no 
kind.     I  am  not  going  to  spend  my 
that  the  necessity  la  with  u» — that  the 
tutional  and  PMerml  development  that 
la  f«Gentlal  In  guaranteeing  an  equal 
mentals  of  ordinary   education   to   all 
Tou  have  had  before  you  for  some 
Fletcher  bill   and  the  Harrlaon-Thoox4s 
have  also  bad  before  you  the  Reeves 
Vbe  BUbiitUute.     In  addition  to  that. 
over  a  year  the  findings  of  the 
Bade  as  a  result  oi  Its  hearings  on 
•re  now  historical,  and  the  De«d  for 
not  only  sentlmentaUy  but  also 
equal  economic  ability  in  all  of  the 

The  substitute  bill  stands  before  yov 
etsm   In   educational   theory  oonststen 
The  substitute  has  the  support  of 
associations   In   our   country.     There 
educational  thought  in  the  Nation 
about  the  ^»derml  Oovemment  getting 
Um  States  and  In  the  communities. 
has  been  conxpletely  allayed  because 
question  of  Federal  aid  would  attempt 
one  of  the  basic  Ideas  of  American 
of  education. 

X  think  that  I  expressed  as  well  as  11 
the  basic  governmental  theory  in 
wtoen  I  wrote  my  Mil  proposing  to  cre«t|e 
and  public  welfare  when  I  wrot«  intc 
aantences: 


report, 
you 
Oommil  tee 
Senate 
F<  del  al 
realis  tic&Uy 
Stktes 


prac;lcally 
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They  realize  they  are 
of  their  district  or  of 


my  humble  thoughts 
national  problems.  I 
,  if  I  foiccumbed  to  the 
Government  waving  a 
formula.  Government 
job — permanently.  It 
are  we  going  to  do  when 
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opportunity  for   the  funda- 

of   the    people    of   America. 

now  the  Harrison-Black - 
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which  is  the  basis  lor 

have  had  before  you  for 
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bill  419.    These  things 
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because  there   Is  not 

of  this  vast  Nation. 

almost  without  valid  crltl- 
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'  Tlie  department  of  '-•ducation  and  public  welfare  shall  promote, 
aid.  encourage  and  develop  the  educational  and  public-welfare 
facilities;  cf  the  Nation  Thi.=;  act  =h;ill  be  ron?rru-"i  a=;  intending 
to  secure  to  the  several  States,  Territories,  possessions,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  control  of  their  educational  and  public -we  If  aie 
facihtieb  within  their  respecive  Jurisdictious  and  to  preserve  local 
initliitive  in  the  operaticn  of  !^chccL>." 

American  education  based  upon  the  ?reat  pubHo-school  Fvstem 
nevertheless  recognizes  the  place  for  the  home,  the  church,  and 
private  organizations  in  cur  etlucationai  sys^fem.  The  endowed 
schools  are  too  wt  11  e.<tabli.-hed  ar.d  runctioiiii.e  too  well  for  the 
benefit  of  America  evor  to  attf^mpt  'c  do  anything  but  to  aid  th'^m 
in  a  better  functioning  of  tiieir  contributions  to  American  life. 
The  church  .schooi.s  have  found  their  p'.ace  m  the  American  system 
and  are  contnbut.ng  to  the  evolution  and  development  of  their 
own  object iv-_s  as  well  as  the  growth  and  development  of  Ameri- 
can demtxracy  The  home,  too,  through  such  agencies  as  the 
Parent-Teacher  A.ssociation  and  as  a  re.sult  of  the  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic manner  in  which  teacliers  in  our  public  s-chools  are  trained 
and  sel-.^ct*=ci.  is  contributing  lU  share  to  the  proper  growth  and 
development  cf  cur  Nation.  Tlie  great  prriblcm — which  Is  a 
fundamental  problem  of  a  d'^mocrarv— of  preserving  the  indi- 
vidual that  T^  muht  attain  the  maximum  of  potential  enlarge- 
ment, and  always  m  theory  and  practice  stressing  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  concept  of  the  mduidual.  that  the  welfare 
of  the  citizen  sha!l  be  the  rea,son  for  'iovcrr.ment;  and  at  the 
same  time  developinc  the  roniniunity  so  that  it  will  exert  the  in- 
fluence of  society  upon  the  individual  and  thus  temper  hlni.  that 
his  aims  and  activities  shall  be  bent  toward  social  helpfulness. 
Education's  ta.sk  i.s  to  serve  the  leaven  that  will  preserve  the 
individual,  yet  mold  him  to  a  thoughtfulness  of  his  place  as  one 
ot  many  others.    That  is  dem(x:racy's  mls.slon. 

Was  there  ever  a  tim^e  for  a  greater  need?  Pay  attention  to 
world  trends  and  see  if  those  ideals  and  those  ideas  which  have 
made  us  a  Nation  stand  in  d.inger  As  a  reader  of  history.  I  count 
the  American  experiment  dtfinit'^Iy  worth-while  Tliis  land  is 
one  where  many  peoples  and  cultures  mingle  and  from  the  con- 
tributions of  ail  r'T-ceivf  an  enhanced  appreciation  of  each.  As 
one  who  has  b«,en  rr^.ade  bv  America,  who  la  a  product- — or  should  I 
.say  a  victim^-  of  our  American  publlc-srhool  system.  I  count  this 
land  ble«sed  ard  its  ideals  and  ideas  worthy  of  preservation.  And 
In  the  preservation  of  those  ideas  and  Ideals  I  count  our  schools 
the  drearest  contributor  Can  government  ever  i.a'<'e  a  greater 
function  tr.an  that  of  its  own  preservation''  Eciu^ation  is  the 
path  demccrac/  Irods.  Propaganda  is  the  way  of  the  dictator  and 
dictatorsliips  And  there  is.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  va.st  dlffer- 
enre  Shall  th-.'  people  learn  the  truth,  b^  free  to  express  it.  dis- 
cover it.  expand  it,  and  use  it.  or  shall  they  just  be  given  what  is 
for  their  good'  Tlir^ughtful  American  ritizeus  demand  the  first. 
He  T^ho  would  destroy  d«.  mocr?.cy  m  America  will  picture  as  at- 
tractive the  second  FquVoty  of  early  educational  opportunity 
offers  democracy  s  ereate; '  chance 

Condr.icns  are  not  perfect,  but  idnls  controlling  and  governing 
ecluca'ion  m  America  are  more  wirieiy  and  universallv  accepted 
today  th:^  they  ever  were  before.  In  fact,  educators  are  in  reality 
a  unit  when  it  come.s  to  these  thin.'s--n!l  rfcogni.";-  the  place  for 
the  heme  the  place  for  the  church,  the  place  for  the  endowed 
private  institution,  and  Iht-  place  for  the  public  .school  in  our 
educational  scheme  There  is  in  reahtv  no  ccnllict.  The  gr>.>at 
.Am.erican  G'^vernment  settled  the  question  once  and  for  all  that 
it  was  possible  even  In  the  individual  for  manv  loyUties  to  exist 
without  producing  an  inconsl.stency.  Thus  all  contribute  for  the 
buildint;  <.>t  our  N'a-iini.  American  citlzcii.s:,:p  has  becomiC  .so  com- 
plex *hi:  we  no  longer  divide  our  all  Into  those  things  which  are 
to  bf  r»»ndPrf^  unto  Caesar  ar.d  to  those  which  are  tc  be  rendered 
unto  Crod  American  citizenship  has  now  evolved  to  ttie  place  that 
even  In  our  constitu-lonal  svstem  it.se!f  the  complexity  cf  the 
citlze'n  is  recogni^-d,  tr,,  -^i-^  the  fourteenth  amendment  we  laid 
dr-'wn  the  principle  thrf  prrsrns  horn  in  the  United  States,  nnd 
under  its  Juri.'dletii-n  wre  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of  the 
Sta'e  wherein  tliev  r<»-;:I.'  There  are.  y^.u  .-ee  at  least  two  politi- 
cal Icyaities  in  each  '^r  u.s  and  there  is  no  conflict.  With  the  adop- 
tion cf  that  pr.nciplf  .f  citizenship  came  a  tremendous  significance 
to  our  constitutunal  =chcme  and  new  America  has  its  beginning 
with  that  the<  rv 

You  see,  we  iruKht  <  ur  Civil  War  becnu.se  men  could  not  see 
that  a  pfr-rn  ii.id  a  dual  I'-viltv  For  the  fir^r  7.5  vears  of  our 
national  development,  concepu^  m  regard  to  sovereignty  ccntroiled 
the  th.nking  cf  all  of  ■-•.ir  st.i'esmen  The  Cons' i«:ut:on  Itself  wns 
a  svm.bo!  of  soverf^itrnty  and  so  wf^re  the  constitutions  of  every 
individual  State,  and  therein  came  the  clash.  "S<3vere!Enty  is  in- 
divisible." said  Webster  S  ver-i^ntv  i.s  sureJv  mdivisibio.  '  .said 
Calhoun.  "Sjvrreignty  mu-:  t;.er'-i  ::re  rest  in  the  Nation"  said 
Weh--ter  "Sovpreignry  .-r.-ic^  therefore  rest  in  the  Stat"  -  said 
Calhoun.     And  then  we  .'  ueht. 

A  better  Iigi.r  d.iwned  and  wiser  heads,  after  the  shedding  of 
cur  brothers  bljici  realized  that  we  were  fightins  ov°r  a  prin- 
ciple that  need  nnr  be  and  w.-^  learned  that  our  Fed'^ral  sytem 
cotild  be  preserved  throucii  the  creation  of  a  dual  cltizen-hip  with- 
out loss  to  either  Stat>e  or  Nation  but  with  benefit  to  them  txith. 
Since  I  do  not  have  to  convert  you  to  the  necessity  for  Federal* 
aid  for  edur3ti'-"-n  probably  I  can  with  advantage  t^^  all  pros.-nt 
Uace  ot  r  const  1  tu tic  nal  development  and  thereby  emphasize  not 
cnlv  th-  ne'^d  but  even  justify  m  our  cons'itutional  scheme  the 
de^.rabi^r.y  v.f  a  step  which  we  will  be   taking  when  Federal   aid 
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becomes  an  accomplished  fact.  This  seems  necessary  to  do  because 
the  thoughtless  among  the  critics  of  Federal  aid  for  education 
assert  that  Federal  aid  is  contrary  to  our  State  rights  theory,  that 
Federal  aid  means  Federal  control.  And  some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
call  the  whole  idea  unconstitutional. 

"Various  thinkers  approach  our  constitutional  development  In  dif- 
ferent ways.  I  like  to  do  It  In  this  way:  The  Constitution  came 
into  being  that  moment  that  various  men  throughout  our  Thirteen 
Colonies  recognizied  the  fact  that  there  were  some  things  which 
were  of  common  concern  to  all  of  the  Colonies.  It  was  that  thought 
that  made  us  a  nation.  As  I  told  our  friends  in  Boston  during  their 
last  Bunker  Hill  celebration,  in  April  of  1775  we  had  Lexington  and 
Concord;  In  May  we  had  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress;  In  June  we  had  Bunker  Hill;  in  July  we  had  Washington 
taking  command  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  at  Cambridge. 
Those  four  steps  are  history.  Their  significance  Is  the  thing  which 
I  would  stress  tonight.  Lexington  and  Concord  were  Massachusetts 
Incidents.  The  meeting  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress  was  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  all  of 
the  Colonies  that  there  were  elements  In  the  various  local  conflicts 
that  were  of  common  concern.  Bunker  Hill  was,  therefore,  the  first 
fight  after  the  discovery  of  this  concept.  By  that  fight  the  de  facto 
government  of  the  United  States  came  Into  existence  and  Wash- 
ington the  following  month  ratified  that  concept  in  accepting  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  In  the  following  July  turned  the  de  facto  United 
Stales  government  into  a  de  Jure  government,  and  the  American 
Nation  was  bom.  As  the  Nation  grew,  written  descriptions  of  these 
fundamental  concepts  were  created  by  the  preparation  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  and  our  Constitution.  This  gave  us  a  Fed- 
eral system  creating  one  out  of  many,  but  based  upon  the  theory 
that  each  State  should  take  care  of  its  local  affairs,  but  the  Nation 
should  take  care  of  those  affairs  which  were  of  commr  n  concern  to 
all.  And  our  Federal  system,  based  upon  this  simple  concept, 
actually  existed  before  our  Constitution  and  was  the  mother  of 
It.  not  its  child  as  so  many  seemed  to  think.  Today  this  distinc- 
tion is  not  essential  because  both  mother  and  child  are  fused  In 
the  dim  past. 

But  in  the  beginning  a  national  citizenship  was  not  thought  of. 
The  Constitution  remained  a  symbol  of  sovereignty,  thought  of 
more  or  less  as  a  static  affair.  Then  it  evolved  Into  a  living  or- 
ganism, much  as  a  result  of  changing  concepts  in  the  world  and  as 
a  result  of  judicial  review  and  Marshall's  great  reasoning  in  ex- 
pounding the  doctrines  of  a  constitution  that  was  established  to 
endure  through  the  ages.  Then  came  the  Civil  War.  Then  came 
the  concept  of  a  dual  citizenship.  And  today  no  longer  Is  the  Con- 
stitution a  mere  symbol  of  sovereignty;  no  longer  is  our  Constitu- 
tion a  mere  embodiment  of  a  living  organism;  but  today  it  has 
become  in  very  deed  the  companion  of  the  American  people  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  objectives.  Thus  it  is  not  only  the  word 
axid  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  it  is  its  living  spirit. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  the  growth  of  some  of  our  national  educa- 
tional habits  as  they  have  evolved  in  relation  to  our  constitutional 
development.  Federal  aid  for  education  is  not  new.  That  which 
has  been  done  has  In  no  sense  harmed  the  local  control  or  marred 
our  Constitution's  spirit;  and  that  which  is  about  to  be  done  must 
In  no  sense  harm  the  local  control  or  mar  our  Constitution's 
choicest  principles. 

It  was  in  Buchanan's  administration,  I  believe,  that  the  first  bill 
to  create  the  land -grant  colleges  was  introduced.  Ycu  all  know 
how  our  coimtry  had  grown,  politically  and  economically,  how  the 
movement  to  the  West  carried  the  Ideals  of  the  American  edu- 
cational system,  but  not  the  facilities  for  its  preservation.  My 
own  State  and  Territory  reflect  the  theory  very  well,  for  the 
second  act  of  our  Territorial  legislature  created  the  university 
which  became  one  of  the  first  to  be  established  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  one  of  the  earliest  to  Inaugurate  the  coeducational 
system. 

You  will  remember  that  after  the  bill  creating  the  land -grant 
colleges  passed  Congress  President  Buchanan  vetoed  the  bill  on 
the  score  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  Federal  aid  for  education.  But  with  the  coming 
of  Lincoln,  and  with  the  necessities  growing  out  of  or  incident 
to  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  found  a  sanction  in  our  Constitution 
and  signed  the  bill  and  otu-  land-grant  Institutions  became  a  fact. 
Probably  this  act  of  Lincoln's  has  meant  more  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  American  democracy  than  any  other  single  act. 
When  one  realizes  what  haa  been  accomplished  In  research  alone 
by  the  great  institutions  which  have  evolved  from  this  simple  act 
of  Lincoln's,  sanctioned  undoubtedly  as  an  act  consistent  with 
the  national -defense  provision  of  the  Constitution,  one  realizes 
Its  Importance  not  only  to  our  country  but  to  the  whole  world. 
Yet  if  we  had  remained  strict  constructionists  in  constitutional 
theory,  if  we  had  conceived  our  Constitution  as  a  mere  symbol  of 
sovereignty  and  the  division  of  rights  merely  between  the  State 
and  the  Nation,  we  could  not  have  taken  thla  great  step.  But  on 
analysis  we  see  that  what  was  taking  place  was  merely  the  same 
as  that  which  took  place  when  our  Nation  came  into  existence. 
Lincoln  discovered  one  more  thing  which  had  been  conceived  of 
as  being  merely  of  local  concern  actually  to  have  been  something 
of  national  concern.  Paxise  long  enough  and  consider,  if  you  will, 
the  retarded  growth  of  our  country  had  Lincoln  persisted  In  main- 
taining Buctianan's  constitutional  outlook. 

That  also  is  the  story  of  the  building  of  our  railroads.  That 
also  IS  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  Federal  relief  and  Federal  aid 


for  the  distressed.  We  must  remember  that  during  the  extremely 
hard  times  of  Cleveland's  administration,  when  farms  throughout 
the  Mississippi  "Valley  were  left  so  dry  and  desolate  that  even  seed 
crops  were  not  preserved,  that  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
to  provide  for  Federal  aid  to  farmers,  but  Cleveland  vetoed  that 
bill  as  a  strict  constructionist  on  the  theory  that  the  Gkivernmcnt 
of  the  United  States  was  set  up  to  be  supported  by  the  people 
and  not  to  support  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  with 
the  growth  of  the  need  for  relief  and  the  development  of  the 
cooperative  activities  between  the  State  and  the  Nation  has  come, 
of  course,  the  necessary  change.  Yet  who  today  would  call  Bu- 
chanan or  Cleveland  Illogical?  Constitutional  development  Is  not 
a  matter  always  of  logic;  there  come  times  when  It  Is  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  necessities  of  the  times  that  we  turn  to 
Federal  aid  for  education.  It  is  In  keeping  with  this  evolving 
theory  of  cooperation  between  the  State  and  the  Nation  that  we 
today  justify  that  aid.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  the  meaning  of  American  citizenship  and  the  rela- 
tion of  that  citizenship  to  the  theory  that  education  Is  baaic  in 
American  democracy  that  we  extend  now  the  cooperative  spirit 
and  Justify  Federal  aid  on  the  score  that  all  p>ersons  born  in  the 
United  States  shall  have  an  equal  opporturUty  in  the  attainment 
of  the  fundamentals  of  education. 

In  the  substitute  Harrlson-Thomas-Fletcher  bill  educational 
needs  are  recognized  as  having  broadened.  If  the  various  States 
have  developed  a  system  of  adult  education,  that  is  recognized  as 
a  legitimate  need.  If  the  various  States  are  taking  care  of  handi- 
capped and  backward  children,  that  Is  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
activity.  If  the  various  States  are  doing  work  for  kindergartens, 
that,  too.  Is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  activity. 

Thus  we  see  the  citizen  In  his  varied  activities  hw  come  Into 
the  educational  picture.  If  the  Nation  has  an  emergency,  the 
citizen,  no  matter  how  far  removed  from  that  emergency.  Is  dis- 
covered, and  he  is  told  that  he  must  contribute  to  that  which  is 
the  concern  of  all.  Public  education  is  in  this  way  Justified. 
Federal  aid  to  all  of  the  citizens  can  also  in  this  way  be  Justified. 

American  democracy,  resting  upon  the  theory  of  a  trained  citi- 
zenry, a  citizenry  growing  Into  more  complex  activities  as  time 
goes  on,  conscious  of  the  worth  of  that  American  democracy  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  world,  marches  on  with  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Constitution.  Thus  Federal  aid,  viewed  as  a  co- 
operative activity,  cooperative  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the 
Nation;  cooperative  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the 
citizen;  cooperative  In  the  development  of  our  cor,stltutlonal 
scheme  in  harmony  with  Marshall's  great  notion  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  set  up  to  endure  through  the  ages;  and  In  harmony, 
too,  with  our  present-day  enlightened  concept  of  that  Constitution' 
as  the  companion  of  the  people  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
objectives — I  repeat,  Federal  aid  for  education,  viewed  in  this  sense, 
finds  its  place  and  keeps  its  place  in  the  development  of  American 
democracy.  We  may  even  go  further — it  is  a  base  upon  which  that 
democracy  rests.  Both  reason  and  purpose  underlie  American  de- 
mocracy, both  reason  and  purpose  will  preserve  it,  but  it  is  orUy 
through  the  medium  of  trained  minds  and  trained  persons  tliat 
reason  and  purpose,  and.  therefore,  democracy  can  be  maintained. 
Fellow  teachers,  that  Is  your  nUsslon.  That  you  may  better  fulfill 
your  mission  through  Federal  aid  will  be  our  task. 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  6  years  that  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  received  many  fine 
letters  complimenting  my  work  and  service.  They  are  far 
too  numerous  to  submit  all  of  them  for  the  Record.  I  do 
wish,  however,  to  submit  a  few  recent  letters  of  endorsement 
from  labor  organizations,  farmers'  unions,  and  the  postal 
employees  in  recognition  of  my  work  and  efforts  in  their 
behalf,  and  from  Mr.  James  A.  Farley  and  Commissioner 
Eastman,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

United  AtJTOMOBiue  Workibs  or  Amkkica.  Local  No.  8, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  6.  1937. 
Hon.  Georgi  G.  Sadowski, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sni:  Your  communication  of  August  4,  1937,  recelred. 
Wish  to  say  that  members  of  Dodge  Local,  No.  3.  especially  those 
living   in   the   FU^t   Congressional   District,    appreciate    and   take 
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appe:^dix  to  the  congressional  record 


gr^tt  prtd#  In  the  stand  that  our 
Isgulation.     We  beg  to  remain  your 
Beapectfuiiy  yours. 

John  A   ZAjtncBA. 
Local  No.  3.1.  U  A.  W.  A 


Oongressi 


nmn  takes  towaird  aociaJ 
Ibyal  constttuentB. 

Recording  Secretary. 
4441  Elmwood  Avenue. 

Detroit,  Midi. 


Stjgai 
WaahiJirrton 
Hon    Okorc*  O.  Sadowski. 
HmiAf  of  Representatives 
Mr  DcAB  Concussman:  Our  organ^tlon 
ycur  fine  BXipport  for  the  sugar  bill 
Congress. 

By   the   successful   enactment    of 
American  worklngmen  and  their  fani4les 
wc\irlty  because  tbey  can  contlnxie 
new  to  asBivt  American  workers  In 
lOTfOtten. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Washififrton,  D.  C 

Is  deeply  gratefol  for 
luring  this  recent  session  of 


tils 


en 
tie 


Slovxmska  Naxoina 


Hon.  Okoscx  Saoowsxi. 

Wiuhinifton.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sim:  At  a  regular  stated  m 
P   J..  Sunday.  November  21.  Inatructec 
thanks  and   appreciation  for  the 
you  sent  to  above  lodge  and  the 
we  send  reaolutiona.  etc.,  to  you 

We  feel  and  know  that  you.  aa  our 
eels  at  heart,  and  I  aasure  you  this  u 


ee^ng  of  Ludge  No.   121.  3.  N. 

me  as  secretary  to  send  our 

of  Qovemm£nt  positions 

you  have  shown  whenever 


noUces 

inter  sst 


::k>ngressman.  have  our  Inter- 
deeply  appreciated. 
Leo  Junko. 
Stcretar^,  17153  John  R  Street. 

Detroit.  Midh. 


Uwrreo  ATrroMOBn,B 
Detroi\ 
Ron.  OKMOtt  SAsofwaxi. 

Tht  House  Office  Building.  Wash  n^on 
Deax   Sn     I  want  to  thank  you  i»fry 
December  9  and  your  prerlous  letter 
I  knou  you  are  strongly  supporting 
labor  and  the  conunon  man.  and  we 

It   Is   neceagary  for  me   to  send   oitt 
letters  to  all  Congressmen,  and  I  am 
fsoelve  some  from  time  to  time  which 
Fraternally  yours. 


OoMGBXBs  or 


fen 


marner 
serve  tl;elr 


HoT-ss 

W*sfiiTigtfn, 
Hon.  Qkorcv  G    Saoowski. 

House  Office  Bulling.  Washingt 
Dkaa   Collxaoux:   The   OU   Workers 
sincerely  appreciate  the  splendid 
to  my  aid  in  this  attempt  to 
a  tribute  to  your  great  interest  In 
would  please  me  personrJly  if  you  see 
copy    to  the  vartous  oil  workers  unMns 
trlct  which  you  repr*«ent.  for  I  knov 
your  aid  will  be  shared  by  the  workers 
With  slncBi«  regards  uid  appreclatlfin 
Sincerely  yours. 


ICAam  BsKw^ts' 


Wa»Mnrton, 


dl  rtrtct 


ann  lal 


Osoaox  O  Saoowsxi. 
House  of  Representatives 

DBAS  Ma.  Saoowski:  The  Detroit 
Aasoclatlon  of  America  has  Izistructed 
edge  your  letter  of  Dscember  31.  in 
on  the  proposed  legtadation  to  reduce 

Our  assoeiatloa  vioj  much  appreciates 
tar.  and  thank*  you  for  your  favorable 
UoQ  adopted  at  our  thirty-fourth 
October  1937. 

Wr.  of  eourse.  brieve  that  such 
injujlous  aoC  only  to  our  indvistry 
duatsry  as  a  wttote.  and  decidedly  an 
Aincrlcan  labor 

I  liave  transmitted  yow  opiniona  on 
I— ihiirs  in  oar  raoeot  monthly  xnee 
ToMTs  vwy  truly. 

JOBM  H.RlCKE. 


b\  t 


WOSKESS  CONTXSBWCB, 

D   C  September  24,  1937. 


legislation   thousands   of 

are  guxuTinteed  economic 

their  jobs.     Your  wiillng- 

sugar  industry  will  not  be 


I 


Hasold  J  Bttkk. 

Secrettcry-Trrasurw. 

POOPOSNA    JDDNOTA. 

November  22.  1917. 


WoRKiRS  or  America. 
Mich  ,  December  13,  1937. 


D    C. 
much  for  your  letter  of 

these  bills  In  the  Interest  of 
appreciate  this  support. 

form   telegrams    and    form 
lure  you  understand  why  you 

do  not  seem  to  fit  your  case. 


Horns  Marttn. 
tntematumal  President. 

inm  UiriTED  Statxs, 

or  REPaZSEIfTATTVES. 

D.  C.  January  14.  193S. 


D    C. 
Union  In   your   district   will 
In  which  you  have  oome 

Interests      Your  action  is 

serving   the  laboring   man.     It 

fit  to  transmit  this  letter,  or 

in  the  congressional   dls- 

that  my  own  gratitude  for 

I  am. 


Ltle  H.  Boren. 
Fourth  District,  Oklahoma. 


AiBoctATTON  or  AMnucA. 

Detiijit,  Mich..  January  21.  193S. 


D.  C. 
of  the  Master  Brewers' 

me  as  secretary  to  acknowl- 

*hlch  you  discuss  your  views 

;he  duty  on  imported  beer 

yoor  attitude  on  this  mai- 

cooaMeraUon  of  our  reaolu- 

convention  in  BClwaukee. 


U(;talatian  would  be  definitely 
indirectly  to  American  In- 
to the  best  Interest  of 


tlpodal 


this  matter  to  our  assemhled 

UlQg. 


AsaociAtxoir  or  AicxsiCA. 

.  Sccrcfory,  District  Detrott. 


HotTST    OF    RrPRlBSeNTATTVra. 
COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  PoST  OfTICE  AITD  PfTST  ROADS, 

Washington.  D   C  .  February  16.  1938. 

Mt  Dear  Ckokgk:  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  of 
my  warm  appreciation  f  ir  v'-ur  support  of  the  amendments  which 
I  offered  when  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  was  before  the 
House 

These  several  amendnaents,  as  you  will  recall,  increased  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  flerk  and  canter  force  of  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment They  were  not  amendments  granting  salary  or  wage  in- 
creases nor  were  they  necessarily  Increases  in  actual  Federal 
expenditures. 

These  amendments,  however,  will  permit  appointment  to  regular 
assignments  of  over  a  thoiisand  substitute  clerks  and  as  many  sub- 
stitute carrters.  The.se  employees  viould  otherwise  be  continued 
as  substitutes  Indefinitely,  although  they  would  be  regularly 
employed. 

Again  I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  I  appreciate  your  support 
and  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Jas,  M    Meao. 
Chairman,  CoTnmittee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 

MlCHTC,\N    FEDEE-4TION    OF    PoST   OFFICE   ClEHKS. 

Detroit.  Mich  ,  January  20,  1938, 
Hon.  George  G    Sadowski. 

Member  of  Congr>'iiS.  Wa^ihmfftan.  D    C. 
Dear  CoNcaESSMAN  Sadowski    We  are  grateful  for  the  statesman- 
ship which  prompted  your  favorable  vote  on  the  Mead  amendment 
to  the   current  Pose  Office  appropriation  bUl,   providing  additional 
funds  for  p<3St -office  clerk  iiire 

We  have  al.so  not«xi  what  you  say  about  the  entire  Michigan 
Democratic  delegation  havuic  voted  favorably  on  this  proposition. 
Well.  Congres.'^man  you  know  there  is  a  civil -service  rule  which 
prohibit*  poet -office  rrnployees  fn>ni  eu^aglnn  in  pernicious  politi- 
cal activity,  but  I  know  of  no  Uw  or  regulation  which  prohibiti 
them  from  voting  for  their  friends  TTiank  you  a^jain. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  W.  ANKirNBRANnr, 
1  Secretary. 

N.iTiONAL  PrriERAnoN  OP  Post  Office  Clerks.  Locai.  295, 

Detrmt,  Mich..  February  2,  1938. 
OongT*>6sman  George  G    Sapowski 

Wa.i'unQt'n,  D    C. 
Dear   Co.vgressman   Sadowski:    Wp     the    substitutes   cf    the   Na- 
tional Federation  "f  Post  Office  Clerks,  Detroit  Local  No    296,  w^sh 
to  express  our  thanks  lor  your  vote  In  support  of  the  Mead  amend- 
ment 

Gratefully  yours,  Mei.vtn    Oeeson, 

IsvDORE   Goldman. 
Etgyne    Kloskowski, 
John    Hines, 
Harry  Bhadke. 

Substitute  Committee. 

Nationai,  PKDEa.\noN  OF  Post  Office  Clerks,  Local  295, 

D'-t-off,  .V!c*i,  March  15,  1938. 
Hon    George  G    S.vdowski. 

Member  of  Coi^-'s..<.  House  Office  BuiMing.  Wa.fhir„gtrm.  D.  C. 
Sir    On  behalf  of  the  aubalitutc  postAl  cicik-,  of  thi<  c:iy  we  wish 
to  expre.s.'.  our  thank,-,  and  .-.incer-.'  j.:jprecl.itiL.n  for  your  efforts  In 
our  behalf   and  especia;;y   f.^r  securing  oi  Uie   40  appointments  to 
regtilar  clerkship  lu  our  olIL.e. 

Smcereiy  youxi,  Melvtn  M  Gekson, 

JtiSFPH  .\    St   Ana, 
Jcn.N  M.  Hlmes, 

I  EVGENE  KiOSOWSKl, 

I    Goldman. 
Harry  Bradke. 
Committee  on  Submtute  Affairs. 

TTnTTED   At-TOMoetIE   WoK!CrR.S   OF   .\mertca. 

Derrmx.   Mtrh  .   Feb-uary   is,   1938. 
Representative  George  G    S.-vrvowsKi, 

House  0/  Rt-frftcitativr^,  Wa.fh'.ngtrm.  D    C 

De.».r  Sir,  Thank  you  verj-  much  for  vur  letter  of  February  10 
stating  your  views  in  regard  'o  the  HiH-Sheppard  blU 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  yuar  a.-surance  that  you  wlU  not  supoort 
this  bUl.  ^^ 


Very  truly  yours, 


R.  J,  Thom.^s.  Vice  President. 


United  Automobile  Workeis  or  America, 

Locai    No    420. 
Detrmt.  Mich.,  June  13.  1938. 
Hon.  Georcs  O   Sadowski, 

Hou.^  Office  Buildrng.  Washington,  D  C. 
Deas  Cokgressma?*  Sadowski  On  behalf  of  the  membership  of 
Local  Union  490,  U  A  W  A.I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Dem.ocratlc  delegation  for  the  Interest  you  have 
shown  m  the  adoption  of  the  Barkley  amendment  and  yoxir  efforts 
tn  helping  to  put  It  acroes. 
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This  allocation  will  alleviate  the  threatened  distress  we  were 
facing  and  which  we  are  experiencing  to  some  degree  at  the 
present  time. 

Your  splendid  work  on  this  and  other  measures  beneficial  to 
organized  labor  will  be  made  known  to  the  members  of  this  local 
at  the  proper  time,  and  we  are  con£,dent  they  will  appreciate  your 
efforts  on  our  behalf. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  Charles  Mtjrpht, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Untted  AtrroMOBiLE  Workers  oe  America, 

PLi MOUTH  Local,  No.  51, 

May  18.  1938. 
Con  pressman  Sadowski, 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Local  51,  U.  A.  W,  A.,  with  10,0000  members,  wishes  to 
commend  you  and  express  their  approval  of  your  attitude  toward 
the  President's  recovery  program  and  pledge  you  their  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  J.  Lambert, 
Recording  Secretary,  Local  51.  U.  A.  W.  A. 


Hamtramck  Democratic  Club,  Inc., 
Hamtramck.  Mich..  Febrvxiry  25.  1938. 
Eon,  George  Q.  Sadowski, 

Congressman  of  the  First  Congressional  District, 

Wasfiington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Sai>owski:  The  Hamtramck  Democratic  Club, 
Inc.,  of  the  city  of  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  has  voted  unanimously  at 
the  Installation  of  its  officers  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congressman  of  the  First  Congressional  District,  of 
Detroit,  Hon.  George  G.  Sadowski.  has  tirelessly  labored  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  in  the  First  Congressional  District  in  Detroit: 
Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Hamtramck  Democratic  Club.  Inc..  recognizing 
the  daily  efforts  of  our  illustrious  Congressman,  votes  hereby  its 
sincere  appreciation  for  all  the  Congressman  has  accomplished 
at  the  helm  of  his  office. 

Stanlet  A.  Thojanowski,  Chairman, 
Joseph   P.  Gatda,  Recording  Secretary, 

C.    A.   MlCHALSKI. 

Helen  A.  Nauszzlska. 

The  Resolutions  Committee. 

National  Corps  Armt  and  Navt 

Union,  United  States  of  America, 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  19,  1938. 
Hon.  George  G.  Sadowski, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  ;  The  Army  and  Navy  Union,  United  States 
Of  America,   takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing   Its  appreciation 
of   your  support   of  all    veterans'   legislation   during   the   Seventy- 
flfth  Congress. 

The  friends  of  the  ex-service  men  and  women  must  be  returned 
to  Congress.     Therefore  the  Army  and  Navy  Union  Is  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  veterans  of  your  district  the  fact  that  you  have 
at  all  times  worked  diligently  and  untiringly  in  their  behalf. 
With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  campaign,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Crim, 
Chairman,  NatioruU  Legislative  Committee. 

Democratic  National  Committee, 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  7,  1938. 
Hon.  A.  J,  Rathnaw, 

Chairman,  Banquet  Committee.  Detroit  Democratic  Club, 

2441  East  Milwaukee  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Rathnaw:  I  wish  to  extend  my  felicitations  to  tho 
officials  and  members  of  the  Detroit  Democratic  Club  and  to  my 
good  friend.  Congressman  Sadowski.  who  is  the  guest  of  honor  at 
the  celebration  of  your  tenth  anniversary. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  your  organization  and  Its  record  of 
achievement  in  the  support  of  the  President  and  the  great  cause 
of  democracy.  I  know  of  your  splendid  organization,  not  only  from 
George  and  other  party  leaders,  but  also  by  the  results  which  you 
have  accomplished  at  the  polls. 

In  honoring  Congressman  Sadowski  you  are  paying  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  carried  out  every  ideal  and  purpose  of  a  Democratic 
Representative.  He  is  not  only  able,  industrious,  and  alert,  but  is 
loyal  to  the  administration,  and  his  effectiveness  in  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  has  made  him  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  ELls  close  contacts  here  in 
Washington  and  the  host  of  friends  he  has  made  at  the  Nation's 
Capital  give  the  people  of  your  district  and  the  State  of  Michigan 
inestimable  advantage. 

I  know  the  celebration  of  your  tenth  anniversary  will  be  a  de- 
lightful and  unqualified  success  and  you  may  rest  assured  you 
have  my  best  wishes  aod  cooperation  in  your  splendid  program  oX 
activities. 


With  best  wishes  to  you  and  the  members  of  yotir  organization, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  A,  Farlet, 
Chairman,  Democratic  National  Committee, 


The  Farmer's  Educational  and 

CooPEaAxrvE  Ui«on  or  America, 

April  22,  1937. 
Hon.  George  G.  Sadowski, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  :  This  letter  Is  to  express  to  you  otir  sincere 
appreciation  for  having  signed  petitions  at  the  Speaker's  desk  to 
actually  refinance  the  farm  and  city  homes  of  America  and  help  to 
make  secure  the  homes  of  our  people  and  our  basic  indtistry, 
agriculture,  which  Is  the  foundation  of  civilization. 

Hundreds  of  thousands,  yea  millions,  of  our  best  citizenship, 
upon  whom  the  very  life  of  our  Nation  depends,  wUl  honor  and  re- 
spect you  with  grateful  hearts  for  having  taken  the  Initiative  in 
helping  them  to  save  their  farms  and  homes  which  are  so  dear  to 
them.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  enlist  the  support 
of  your  colleagues  In  this  movement  and  thus  complete  the  task 
which  you  have  begun. 
With  kindest  appreciation,  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

E.  H.  Eveeson,  National  President. 


Slovene  National  Society,  No.  121, 

December  9,  1937. 
Hon.  George  Sadowski, 

Congressman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Sadowski:  We.  the  members  of  the  Slovene  Na- 
tional Society  No.  121,  Detroit.  Mich.,  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  letters  we  have  been 
receiving  from  you,  regarding  positions  available  in  the  Federal 
Departments. 

Even  though  the  positions  did  not  materialize  for  our  particular 
group,  we  hop>e  in  the  near  future  something  may  come  up  that 
we  might  take  advantage  of. 

Thanking  you  very  kindly  for  your  valued  favor  and  with  kind- 
est regards,  we  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Mihslich,  St., 
President,  Slovene  National  Society,  No.  121. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  June  1938. 
Hon.  George  O,  Sadowski, 

House  of  Representativ^s,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sadowski:  The  news  of  yesterday  carried  the  Item 
that  the  President  has  signed  the  bill  amending  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act,  Now  that  the  bill  has  become  a  law.  It  seems  an  appro- 
priate time  to  express  appreciation  of  the  fine  work  which  you 
did  in  securing,  at  a  very  late  stage  of  the  session,  favorable 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  these  amendments.  While 
this  is  a  personal  letter,  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  safe  in  expressing 
this  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Commission.  We  believe 
that  the  amendments  will  be  of  very  material  aid  In  our  admin- 
istration of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  and  for  your  effective  help  In 
bringing  about  this  result  we  are  very  grateful. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Commissioner, 


Railroad  Problem  Serious 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  problem 
growing  out  of  the  present  depression  that  is  more  serious 
than  that  which  faces  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  decline  in  business,  the  car  load- 
ings on  all  railroads  have  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  future  stability  of  many  roads  very  precarious. 
Already  one-third  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  another 
large  group  are  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  It  has  been  said 
on  good  authority  that  if  present  conditions  continue  until 
next  December  without  improvement  there  will  be  scarcely  a 


f 


t 
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handful  of  roads  that  will  not  be 

aeo  only  2  p^'Tccnt  of  the  railroa 
rw  ivers.     Today  more  than  30 
cpeialed  by  receivers. 

>;fa:!y  one-half  of  the  railroads 
lo<'      In  Nfw  Jersey  every  railroid 
sini-e  the  first  of  the  present 
vea"=  $664,000,000  has  been  added 


n  receivership.    Ten  years 

mileage  was  cpirated  by 
jcrcent  of  the  mileage  is 


yeir 


of  'he  increased  cost  of  steel,  lunber 

Tajces 


Mei 

f(W 


appro  Jri 


marerlals  and  sxipplies  used 

to  {"jch  an  extent  that  they  have 
the  same  time  that  tills  Increasec 
plaice  there  has  been  a  drop  In 

Tie  effect  all  this  has  had  on 
out  the  country  Is  pathetic 
service  have  been  laid  off.     A 
approximately  2.200.000  railroad 
ber  this  nimibcr  had  fallen 
nov.   It  Is  only  about  900.000.     Th 
50  percent.     The  welfare  of  thes< 
workers  and  the  500,000  or  more 
ing   products  used   by   the   railroid 
some  immedlnte  steps  should  be 
and    remedy    the    conditions 
Ind.LStiy. 

NDtwithstandlng  repeated 
cor'.lnually  increasing  danger 
for  remedial  legislation,  the 
tent    to  let  the  situation  drift 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 
me   by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  present 
Record  an  address  of  Pederal  Public 
Harold  L.  Ickes  enUUed  'T.  W. 
delivered  on  the  National  Radio  i^rum 
ington,  D.  C. 


Tonight,  as  I  sp«ak  to  you.  the 
tJon  program  la  off  to  a  flying  start 
afte-  President  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Ih^t.  a  .000  projects  that  were  taken 
bull:  up  against  Just  such  an 
erhcca  buildings,  hospitals,  bridges 
and   wmterworks  systems,   and  other 
considered  entitled  to  cmrry  the 

SiiaultJkneously   with   announcing 
mor<?  than  •600.000.000  worth  of 
to    t;!ie    appliouita    so    that    work 
oonlteient  that  never  before  in  our 
ception  of  the  emergency  days  of  the 
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S'-ted   with    crreat^-r   promptness    than    that    with    which    P.    W    A. 
his  acttd  en  Ch.s  occa-sion 

I.*^!  ih  •  rure  f.ir  rfr.  .\irv.  P  W  .\  ha.s  'hrmvn  the  gears  Into 
hph.  It  Ls  now  up  to  our  to^-ns  cities.  States,  and  other  public 
biXlse*  to  keep  the  rerovcy  tnach'.ni'  roUiriE;  alonii;  smoothlv  and 
s^vlftly.  Upon  the  rromptnes.s  vv!',;i  whlrh  our  cltie.s  act  depends 
t!ie  speed  'A-:'h  \>-.^:ch  i:ui^  w ..;  o.  put  to  ^.^ork.  fa<.-torl'>s  will  be 
g  v»^n  orders.  mU'Tials  will  be  produced  and  put  In  place,  and 
basme.ss  m  gen'^ral  s'lmulated. 

As  the  Public  Works  Administration  ente-s  it.s  six'-h  year,  -.ve 
are  opera? mt,'  a  recovery  engine  of  nro%-on  pow"r.  Whf-n  we  first 
turned  to  public  works  in  ll-.e  far  "darker  days  of  19 i3.  we  were 
testing  an  untried  theory.  We  were  unafraid  but  we  were  not 
sure  how  it  would  work  We  did  not  know  how  to  start  it. 
operate  ir.  or  s'^'p  it  In  fact,  in  the  beginning,  we  were  not 
always  in  agreement  as  to  what  a  pubhc-works  project  was. 
Now  we  kMjw  just  what  we  are  g  anig  t'j  do.  how  we  are  going 
Uj  do  it.  and  why.  and  where,  and  when. 

Five  years  ago  P.  W  A.  plunged  mUj  the  largest  construction 
p.-otrrnm  in  the  h;=:to'-v  of  *h^  wTid,  In  >=o  doing  it  accepted  cer- 
tr:n  exuding  pnncip!e>  Fir^t  it  rerognitrd  the  imperative  need 
f>:  r  creating  immeciuite  emp..jymfat.  and  second,  it  imposed  the 
nquir'-mcnt  th;,'  public  works  finanrt-d  bv  P.  W.  A.  .shculd  be 
use  u!  and  socially  d  .sirubie  To  th-s.  principles  P.  W,  A  added 
the  condition  that  projects  should  be  sound  fri.m  a  legal,  flnanciiU, 
a:id  eng.neering  viewpoint  All  of  these  criteria  have  been  suc- 
c(-s.=fully  rr.et. 

Several  months  aen.  when  It  became  apparent  that  there  miL;hi; 
b^  need  for  another  P  W  A  pn-,ar-,im,  we  prepared  for  action. 
We  knew  that  speed  would  be  the  primf  requisite.  So  we  str^am- 
liaed  procedure  and  improved  methods  to  tut  down  the  time 
oinsumed  be'.-veen  'he  receipt  of  an  application  and  its  ap- 
p-oval.  This  Is  why  we  are  off  to  a  flvmg "start  with  our  msrhine 
Iji  high  gear. 

II  we  lire  to  keep  up  the  pace  we  have  .«et.  and  so  achieve  our 
pDal,  it  Is  e=.'ier.'ial  that  '!■■■•  l<-cal  c .rnrnunitics  and  private  industry 
understand  what  we  are  dolne  and  give  tis  their  Instant  and  en- 
t.-iusiastic  cooperation  The  frjct  is  that  P  W  A  can  act  onlv  when 
3ar  towns  and  citus  have  submif.»d  applkatloiis  for  project.-"  which 
r 'present  .=ociai;v  useful  p 'n-iiar-.e:it  improvements  Becau'^e  we 
hau  bull'  up  a  backlog  of  dei^irable  projects  we  were  able  to  make 
a  quick  start.  But  from,  now-  en  the  .^pe^d  with  which  we  operate 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  speed  with  which  new  projecs  are 
6.ibnutted  to  u.s  by  communitie.s  and  tiie  speed  with  which  actual 
work  on   the   projects   is   begtin. 

To  '-I'mpreh^'rit!  P  W  A  ,  we  must  hear  in  mmd  'hat  its  program 
;.'  not  a  single  localized  effort.  Most  of  u.s  are  familiar  with  the 
black  and  white  P  W  A  sifrns  that  have  stood  In  front  of  almost 
23  000  projects  during  the  past  5  years.  We  have  seen  workmen 
t.ieretcfore  Joblef^?  fir.d  t^ p:\r\x  n^Tmal  employment  at  the  prevail- 
liic  rate  of  pay  becau.s<.  P  \v  \  !i,id  approved  a  project  We  hr.ve 
s  en  buildings  whaive«;  bridge.*:  waterworks  svstems,  sewage-dis- 
posal plar'.'.s  and  many  other  types  of  project.';"  play  their  part  In 
making  their  ccmmur.ities  better  places  in  which  to  live  But  I 
wonder  if  we  have  all  appreciated  th»  fact  that  the  P  W  A.  con- 
struction Job  IS  only  the  vi.sual  evidence  of  an  operation  which 
exerts  an  invigorating  influence  upon  the  entire  economic  struc- 
ture of  this  country 

Let  us  consider  what  this  means  for  Am.erican  industry;  for  the 
ordinary  Americin  fcu-inescmnn  Let  us  rrpard  f  ^r  a  moment  what 
F  W  .\  actually  accomplished  during  Its  fl.'^t  5  vears  Wliat  did 
1-  mean  for  .\.t.er;can  industry''  For  the  ordina'rv  businessman? 
For  tho.se  who  wanted  work  and  could  not  find  work  to  do? 

P  W  A  crefted  directly  at  the  site?  of  it.=  projects  a  total  of 
more  than  one  and  a  half  billion  hours  <>f  direct  emplovment  for 
r>.en  at  prevailing  wd*.;es.  It  did  more  than  this,  as  we  now  know 
83  a  result  of  a  careftol  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati'^-ics 
cf  the  Depar'men*-  of  labor  For  each  man-hour  of  such  employ- 
ment 2-2  nian-hours  of  indirect  employment  were  created  in  the 
manufacturing  plants  that  supplied  the  materials  for  the  pro  torts 
on  the  tranf.pcrtation  lines  that  carried  the  materials  and  ri  the 
mines  quarries,  and  other  plants  that  served  as  the  source  of  the 
materials  Thi<:  dire'-':  and  indirect  employrrent  on  P  W.  A  prcj- 
e?t.s  In  its  ttirn  creai^d  additional  emp'lovment  with  resulting 
biisire.'s  -^'im-ulatlcn  m  supplying  demands"  for  consumers'  goods 
and   services 


An  .dea  of  the  widespread.  permeflt;r,„  mfl^i^p^fp  vi^on  business 
and  industry  caused  by  the  construction  of  ptiblic  works  may  be 
oitamed  from  recf»rds  covering  the  purchase  of  various  mate'rials 
for  use  on  P  W  A  pr-ijecvs  For  example,  cement-  orders  from 
P  W  A  took  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  entire  domestic 
o'Jtput  In  1934  Two  years  later,  as  general  business  revived,  these 
o-ders  still  f.bsorbed  17  nercent  of  the  dome.'^tlc  production"  In 
the  brick  and  holl  iw-bu!ld m'-Mle  Indusrn,'  P  W  A  orders  In  1P34 
s-ipplled  a  market  for  ne-fourth  of  the  entire  domestic  outnut 
This   was   doubled    2    vears   later 

All  of  these  miteris!  ^  and  supplies,  and  the  labor  that  fabricated 
and  transported  them  and  sef  th^m  in  place,  are  represented  by  the 
nore  than  25, COO  pubiir  works  -,vhic;;  ar-  n-w  servin"  a'most  every 
CTOmunlty  in  the  United  Stat>-^  The,se  consist  of  schools  and 
college  buildings.  courthous<:3  and  citv  halls,  hospitals  and  penal 
U;SUtutlons,  low-ren'al  housine  developments,  dams  and  power 
pants,  bridges  and  viaducts  sewage  .sv.-tem.s  and  disposal  plants, 
waterworks  and  reservou-s.  and  roads  and  highways 
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Through  P.  W.  A  our  educational  facilities  have  been  vastly 
Improved.  Public  health  has  been  greatly  benefited.  The  con- 
struction of  waterworks  and  sanitary  systems  throughout  the 
country  was  sharply  stimulated.  Two-thirds  of  all  hospital  con- 
struction since  1933  was  accomplished  with  P.  W.  A.  aid.  Decent 
and  adequate  housing  was  given  to  thousands  of  urban  families 
•who  formerly  were  forced  to  live  In  slums,  and  all  of  this  work 
meant  renewed  business  activity  and  reemployment  of  those  out 
of  work. 

We  have  heard  talk  lately  about  the  willingness  of  business  to  go 
forward  on  its  own  if  it  has  the  opportunity.  We  have  been  told 
about  the  great  potential  force  waiting  to  be  released  in  the  busi- 
ness field.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  stories  about  businessmen 
being  unable  to  sell  their  products  or  to  maintain  production 
because  of  an  apparent  evaporation  of  purchasing  power. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  is  happy  and  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  private  Industry  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  P.  W.  A. 
is  not  a  substitute  for  private  industry.  It  is  not  even  in  competi- 
tion with  private  industry.  It  is  a  means  of  encouragement  and 
aid  to  private  industry.  The  employment  created  by  P.  W.  A.  is 
private  employment  under  normal  conditions  at  regular  industrial 
and  construction  Jobs.  P.  W.  A.  is  an  Industrial  program  from  the 
digging  of  foundations  by  contracting  firms  to  the  production  and 
sale  of  equipment  and  machinery  by  manufacturing  concerns.  It 
is  private  industry  from  start  to  finish.  In  the  past  P.  W.  A.  has 
found  the  contractors  of  America — the  first  of  private  Industry  to 
benefit  from  its  program — ready  and  willing  to  cooperate.  We  hope 
that  the  contractors  and  private  Industry  in  general  will  cooperate 
In  the  present  program.  We  hope  that  they  will  take  pride  In 
doing  the  best  possible  work  and  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  Genuine  cooF>eration  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  business  and  Industry  leaves  no  field 
for  collusive  bidding,  for  unfair  hiking  of  prices,  for  the  paying 
of  graft  to  corrupt  oflQcials,  or  for  requiring  workmen  to  kick  back 
part  of  their  wages. 

As  thousands  of  P.  W.  A.  projects  are  approved,  a  new  demand 
for  construction  materials  springs  Into  being.  These  demands.  In 
turn,  affect  nearly  every  type  of  private  enterprise.  In  addition, 
the  employment  the  projects  provide  brings  into  being  new  pur- 
chasing power  that  creates  a  demand  for  consumer  products.  In 
other  words,  ours  Is  a  program  which  builds  up  a  market  for 
producers'  goods  at  the  same  time  that  it  stimulates  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  consumers'  goods. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  hapjDens  when  P.  W.  A. 
launches  a  program  of  heavy  construction.  Our  studies  have  now 
revealed  that  out  of  every  dollar  spent,  36  cents  go  to  worknjen 
at  the  construction  sites  and  64  cents  are  used  for  the  purchase 
of  materials;  that  for  every  2  hours  a  man  is  employed  at  the  site, 
five  other  men  are  given  an  hour's  work  each  behind  the  lines,  some 
of  them  a  thousand  or  more  miles  away. 

Carpenters,  electricians,  masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  plumbers, 
steamfitters,  truck  drivers,  and  many  others  representing  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  trades,  find  employment.  Seme  of  these 
can  be  seen  on  the  Job.  In  the  building  of  a  hospital,  for  example, 
200  workmen  may  arrive  early  each  morning,  with  their  lunch 
baskets,  and  amidst  their  bustling  activity,  the  building  grows. 
You  may  see  these  200  come  In  the  morning  and  200  go  In  the 
evening,  but  actually  the  labor  of  700  men  goes  Into  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  The  others  are  employed  behind  the 
lUxe. 

The  man  who  drives  the  nail,  who  lays  the  brick,  who  mixes  the 
concrete,  or  who  Installs  the  pipe  has  two  and  one-half  invisible 
helpers  back  of  him.  The  invisible  worker  may  make  dynamite 
caps  m  Delaware,  saw  lumber  In  Oregon,  or  roll  steel  at  Yotings- 
tcwn  or  Birmingham.  He  may  not  know  that  he  earns  his  pay 
because  of  P.  W.  A.  and  his  employer  may  not  know  that  his 
profit  Is  made  possible  by  P.  W.  A.  An  order  for  materials  does 
not  bear  the  notation  that  they  are  Intended  for  a  P.  W.  A.  Job. 

Stimulation  Is  given  to  markets  In  Industrial  sections  far  re- 
moved when  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  great  conserva- 
tion dam.  like  that  at  Boulder  or  Grand  Coulee.  Is  let  at  some 
remote  western  site.  A  tremendous  ntimber  of  products,  many  cf 
them  in  large  quantities,  are  used  In  the  building  of  a  dam  and 
the  equipping  of  Its  powerhotise.  Cement,  Itunber,  and  steel  are 
the  principal  materials.  Turbines,  generators,  and  Insulators  are 
among  the  obvious  pieces  of  equipment,  yet  the  Bureau  cf  Rec- 
lamation records,  for  example,  show  that  .several  carloads  of  brooms 
were  worn  out  sweeping  the  dust  off  cured  concrete  before  another 
layer  was  added  to  Boulder  Dam.  Likewise,  more  than  2,000  miles 
of  1-lnch  pipe  are  being  embedded  in  Grand  Coulee  Dam  to  carry 
water  to  cool  the  concrete.  There  are  many  such  unexpected 
Items. 

Expenditures  for  materials  spread  the  benefits  of  heavy  construc- 
tion in  widening  circles.  More  than  half  the  cost  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  went  to  buy  products  in  40  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  additional  millions  were  expended 
for  freight  to  haul  to  the  dam  site  everything  from  tin  hats  to 
refrigeration  equipment.  Seven  States  participated  by  supplying 
materials  costing  more  than  $1,000,000  In  each  State.  Of  these, 
two,  California  and  Washington  were  in  the  West;  three,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  were  Midwestern:  and  two  were  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  3,000  miles  from  the  point  on  the  Columbia  River  where 
the  dam  Is  being  buUt.     These  were  New  York  and  Peiuisylvania. 

These  great  dams  are  not  exceptional  In  their  Influences  so  far 
as  off-the-site  work   goes.     In  the  construction  of   the   DanvlUe 


power  project  In  Virginia,  a  P.  W.  A.  Job,  these  major  material 
purchases  were  made:  Wood  stave  pipe  from  Oregon:  steel  from 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  cement  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Tennessee;  finish  materials  from  Maryland  and  Ohio;  brick 
from  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Virginia;  electrical  equipment 
liom  New  York  and  Pennsylvania:  valves  from  Massachusetts; 
stone  and  lumber  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  conductors 
for  transmission  lines  from  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland;  insu- 
lators from  Maryland;  and  poles  from  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. The  general  contractors  on  the  work  were  from  Illlncis, 
Virginia.  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Itfaryland, 
West  Virginia,  and  New  York,  while  the  engineering  contractor 
was  from  Massachusetts. 

No  matter  where  any  project  Is  built,  other  sections  profit.  The 
P.  W.  A.  program  Is  one  of  truly  national  proportions  and  benefits. 

During  the  past  5  years  American  private  Industry  has  received 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  orders  for  P.  W.  A.  projects.  The 
P.  W.  A.  program  has  made  pcsslble  the  purchase  from  American 
firms  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  textiles,  chemicals, 
stone,  clay,  and  glass  products.  Iron  and  steel,  and  machinery  and 
transportation  equipment.  The  Individual  Items  covered  In  these 
orders  ranged  from  asbestos  to  zinc  and  Included  such  unexpected 
articles  as  one  and  a  third  million  dollars  worth  of  gas  and  water 
meters,  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  window  shudes,  and  $18.- 
000.000  worth  of  railway  locomotives.  Cement  orders  exceeded 
$190,000,000,  and  up  to  last  December  $185,000,000  worth  of  struc- 
tural steel  had  been  purchased. 

Recently.  In  an  effort  to  create  more  business,  the  steel  com- 
panies announced  a  reduction  of  prices.  This  wUllngness  of  private 
business  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  to  Improve  our  eco- 
nomic situation  is  highly  encouraging.  The  example  of  this  great 
industry,  if  followed  In  other  lines  of  business,  as  It  ought  to  be, 
would  be  of  material  aid  in  the  President's  program  to  help  busi- 
ness and  reduce  unemployment.  A  reduction  In  the  price  of  steel 
or  other  building  materials  will  mean  that  the  same  sum  of  money 
can  buy  more  of  these  materials,  thus  creating  more  work. 

In  our  present  program,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  we  know 
that  there  Is  a  maximum  possibility  of  more  than  14,000.000  months 
of  normal  employment  for  American  workmen,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  it  will  provide  over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  orders 
for  American  Industry.  Studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  completed  P.  W.  A  projects  show 
that  the  new  program  has  a  maximum  potential  possibility  of 
$1,867,000,000  worth  of  contract  awards.  Developed  to  Its  ftillest, 
we  knew  that  the  program  can  generate  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  Iron  and  steel  orders,  htige  demands  for 
lumber  and  millwork.  and  orders  for  tremendous  quantities  of 
cement,  brick,  and  tile,  heating  and  plumbing  materials,  and  other 
construction  materials.  To  fill  these  prospective  orders  means  that 
mill  and  mine,  factory  and  forest  In  their  turn  once  more  will  find 
a  market  for  their  "products.  Wherever  raw  materials  are  pro- 
duced or  fabricated  and  wherever  products  are  transported,  han- 
dled, or  distributed,  the  recovery  effect  of  the  new  P.  W.  A.  program 
will  be  felt. 

Towns  and  cities  have  greeted  with  enthusiasm  the  Inauguration 
of  the  new  P.  W.  A.  program.  In  our  seven  regional  offices  applica- 
tions were  filed  In  great  numbers  long  before  the  1938  act  had  been 
passed  by  the  Congress.  By  the  time  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
signed  the  blU  nearly  1,200  applicants  were  clamoring  for  attention. 

While  this  is  an  encouraging  sign  we  must  not  delude  ourselves. 
In  writing  the  law  the  Congress  established  three  definite  dead 
lines  which  vitally  affect  the  program.  First,  P.  W.  A.  was  ordered 
not  to  accept  any  application  after  September  30  of  this  year. 
This  means  that  after  tonight  cities,  towns,  and  States  have  only 
69  working  days  in  which  to  file  applications  for  a  share  of  the 
billion  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  public  construction.  In 
further  limitation  the  Congress  has  ordered  that  all  projects  must 
be  under  construction  within  26  weeks  from  today  and  be  sub- 
stantially completed  within  24  months  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Perhaps  these  limitations  will  bar  many  meritorious  projects. 
Perhaps  they  will  cause  many  local  disappointments.  But  there 
they  are,  and  you  are  warned  of  them  tonight.  Communities  that 
want  P.  W.  A.  projects  have  no  time  to  lose.  They  must  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  want  and  can  afford  and  file  their 
applications  promptly  In  the  regional  office  of  their  particular 
section.     They  must  act  now. 

Fortunately  we  appreciated  the  need  for  rapid  action  long  before 
It  was  enjoined  by  law.  Because  of  our  forehandedness  we  have 
been  able  to  start  a  fast  profrram  at  a  fast  clip.  However.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  It"  Is  not  P.  W.  A.  which  selects  and 
plans  projects;  It  Is  our  towi/s  and  cities  and  other  public  bodies 
that  do  this.  When  P.  W.  A.  approves  a  project  It  Is  merely  con- 
senting to  aid  a  project  conceived,  planned,  and  prepared  by  the 
applicant.  It  Is  our  cities  which  draw  the  plans,  lay  out  the  work, 
let  the  contracts,  and  build  the  projects.  P.  W.  A.  has  started  the 
wheels  to  revolving  by  drawing  uf>on  its  backlog  of  pending  proj- 
ects. Before  the  law  was  passed  we  encouraged  the  filing  of  ap- 
plications for  entirely  new  projects.  But  we  cannot  oxirselves  lUe 
applications.  That  Is  up  to  local  conununltles.  All  that  we  can 
do  Is  to  handle  applications  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  they 
reach  us.    This  task  we  undertake  to  perform  faithfully. 

Let  me  emphasize  that,  from  this  point  on,  the  success  of  this 
recovery  program  will  depend  upon  the  speed  with  which  our 
miinlclpalities  move.  With  69  working  days  left  In  which  to  act. 
our  cities  will  have  to  produce  faster  than  ever  before.     They 
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win  hav«  to  dmw  th*lr  plans  more  n 
quJckly.  and  file  their  applications  w1 
burning  the  midnight  oil,  but  I  havr 
vigor  and  tnt«lllgent  aell-interest  of 
will  cio  this  If  necessary.  P  W  A.  ha^ 
oil.  and  we  will  not  economize  In  thli 
^ram  Is  well  on  Its  way  to  assured 

ThiTe  Is   much   at   stake.     Invob-ed 
creation  of  new  buslnees  for  Indijstrlatl 
the  erpanslon  of  factory  pay  rolls,  the 
tlon    systems,  the  spread  of  purchasing 
credit,  the  stimulation  of  our  aecurlty 
shon     at   stake    ts   the  convalescence 
economic  iTBtem. 

P    W.  A.  has  set  a  new.  fast  pace, 
pace,   once  again  your  Public  Works 
dominating  part  in  bringing  about 
In  th:  trenches  ready  to  open  fire 
new  P   W.  A.  bUl.     We  are  holdlr«  the 
to  brng  us  needed  reenforcements 
next  S9  days,  and  the  sooner  the 
atlng  on  a  timetable. 

We  have  sxicceeded  In  the  past  In  hafd 
tb«  K^emy.    IX  we  are  to  racceed  agalju 


Peace  Hath  Many  Charms— j-Why 
Chance   to  Demonstrate  Illself 
Domestic  Troubles? 


EXTENSION  OF 


pldly.  make  decisions  more 

alacrity.     This  will  mean 

enough  confidence   in  the 

cities  to  believe  that  they 

never  spared  the  midnight 

regard  until  our  new  pro- 


su<Kess. 

are  Jobs  for  workmen,  the 
and  commiercl&l  concerns, 
rejuvenation  of  transporta- 
power.  the  expansion  of 
narkets.  and  our  banks.  In 
uid   recovery   of   our   whole 

If  oiir  cities  can  keep  this 

Administration   can   plaf   a 

P.  W.  A.  was  already 

the  President  signed  the 

lines  waiting  for  the  cities 

must  arrive  within  the 

In  truth  we  are  oper- 


rec  )very 
wh;n 


Tiese 
bet  »r 


-fought  engagements  with 
It  Is  up  to  the  cities. 


Not  Give  It  a 
In  Solving  Our 
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HON.  LOUIS  ILUDLOW 

OF   LNDIAJ^^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REITRESENTA' 
Thtt'sday.  June  16  (legislative  day 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker. 
Why  not  give  It  a  chance  to 
how  "ffectlve  and  emollient  It  can 
that  so  sorely  afflict  us — problems 
world-wide  In  scope  and  Implication 

At  the  close  at  the  Civil  War  a 
baalfhed  hatred  from  the  hearts 
nobl«^  part  toward  blndinR 
amit.7  the  dismembered  fragment^ 
tion  in  a  fusion  that  is  to  last 
us  h<ive  peace."    How  magical 
ing  tigony  from  the  minds  of  oui 
SoutJi.    And  how  many  times  was 
mander  thereafter  called  blessed, 
and  the  vision  to  tell  the  povert 
Soutliland  that  they  need  not 
would  need  them  for  the  spring 

First  of  all.  I  plead  for  peace 
T^e  i^hilOGophy  and  the  broad 
should  accomplish  wonders  in 
culties  if  appUed  to  present 
and  mutual  understanding. 

TTiere  would  be  a  letter 
of  cjipital  and  a  better  recognltior 
of  kibor.    The  bitterness  of  socliJ 
hatrt.'ds  would  vanish  and  there  wou  d 
of  th»  immortal  principle  that  "al 
and  that  in  this  country  of  free 
interilependent.  no  class  or  sectloin 
talncl  prosperity  at  the  expense 
tlon.    This  would  forecast  the 
be  no  more  sit-down  strikes,  no 
more  sweatshop  wages  to  grind  the 

The  industrial  peace  which  the 
ing  for  would  involve,  in  my  opini^sn. 
tude  of  Government  toward  the 
try      A  rapprochement  between 
wou]<l  do  more  to  start  the  wheels 
else  that  could  happen 
term  I  mean  honest  business — ^mus 
national  industrial  problem  is  to 
now  on  relief  are  to  be  given  reguiir 


hath  many  charms. 

demoiistrate  itself  and  to  prove 

in  solving  the  problems 

are  both  national  and 


o: 


hap>y 


Business— and 


TTV'ES 
Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 


(Teat  military  commander 

of  men  and  did  a  very 

T  with  golden  bonds  of 

of  a  once  glorious  na- 

fotever  when  he  said:  "Let 

foiu^  words  were  in  Uft- 

people.  both  North  and 

that  great  military  cam- 

jecause  be  had  the  heert 

-stricken  solditrs  of  the 

surrender  their  horses  as  they 

plo  iTlng.  ■ 

Ii  our  domestic  relations. 

cattolicism  of  General  Grant 

renoving  our  domestic  diffl- 

problelns  in  a  spirit  of  fairmess 


recognit  on 


by  labor  of  the  rights 

by  capital  of  the  rights 

distinctions   and  class 

be  a  broader  realization 

men  are  created  equal" 

and  free  women  we  are 

being  capable  of  sus- 

any  other  class  or  sec- 

day  when  there  would 

ijiore  child  labor,  and  no 

faces  of  the  poor. 

(jountry  needs  and  is  cry- 

a  more  friendly  atn:i- 

business  of  the  coun- 

C  ovemment  sind  business 

Industry  than  anything 

always  in  using  that 

regain  confidence  if  our 

solved  and  the  millions 

Jobs. 


honest 
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Say  what  we  will,  confidence  will  not  return  to  business 
UEtil  business  has  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  the  subject 
of  punitive  taxation  and  that  within  proper  limitations  it  will 
be  allowed  freedom  of  action,  with  a  minimum  of  govern- 
mental interference  and  dictation.  Business  needs  encour- 
agement, and  it  must  have  encouragement  if  it  is  to  swing 
in'o  action  and  do  its  part  effectively  in  a  national  recovery 
program.  And  if  it  does  not  do  its  part  soon,  what  will 
happen?  I  shudder  when  I  ask  that  question.  We  cannot 
go  on  forever  pouring  out  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  to  pro- 
vide synthetic  employment.  We  must  turn  to  private  indus- 
try to  take  over  the  burden  of  employment.  The  highest 
quality  of  statesmanship  wUl  be  required  to  make  it  possible 
to  transfer  employment  from  relief  rolls  to  private  pay  rolls. 
What  every  right-thinking  American  workingman  desires  is  a 
permanent  job  amid  healthful  and  sanitary  surroundings  at 
a  saving  wage,  and  the  primary  aim  of  government  should  be 
to  assist  him  to  obtain  that  job  in  private  industry.  Until 
that  transfer  can  Uke  place  the  Federal  Government  must 
help,  for  no  American  shall  'oe  allowed  to  starve  or  go  naked; 
but  our  first  duty  in  the  situation  that  now  confronts  the 
N&.tion  is  to  make  it  pos-sible  for  industry  to  absorb  the  unem- 
ployed. This  necessitates.  I  believe,  a  more  favorable  and 
more  understanding  attitude  of  government  toward  industry. 

PEi«JNS'      VANIA    A    DEAD    STATE 

Just  the  other  day  I  rode  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
great  industrial  State  of  Penasylvania  with  ej'es  wide  open, 
arid  I  was  amazed  by  what  I  saw  there. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  dead  State.  The  great  industrial  plants 
which  were  once  its  pride  and  glory  are  still  and  lifeless. 
Only  now  and  then  a  wL^p  of  smoke  coming  from  one  of 
many  smokeless  stacks  reveals  a  remaining  spark  of  anima- 
tion. I  saw  any  numt)er  of  factx)ry  trolleys  and  tracks  for- 
merly brightly  polishpd  by  revolving  wheels  now  heavily 
coated  with  rust.  Equipment  that  cost  millions  of  dollars 
is  lapsing  into  obsolescence  and  rmn  through  disuse.  Death 
dees  not  always  m^an  the  termination  of  phj-sical  life.  An- 
other kind  of  death— the  death  that  means  unemployment 
and  hunger;  the  death  that  means  more  suffering  than 
piiysical  annihilation;  the  death  that  deprives  little  children 
of  sustaining  food  and  the  opportunity  of  education;  the  death 
that  destroys  the  things  of  the  spirit — stalks  with  lethal  quie- 
tude the  great  manufactunns  plants  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Mahoning  Valleys.  Th«  unpainted  and  unkempt  condition 
of  the  houses  in  the  industrial  districts  of  Penr^ylvania  telLs 
of  the  squalor  within.  The  traveler  looks  in  vain  for  a 
freshly  pamted  home.  The  thousands  upon  thousands  who 
in  days  gone  by  eagerly  listened  for  the  blowing  of  the 
morning  whistle  to  go  to  work  now  await  with  dejected 
spirits  the  basket  from  the  township  trustee  or  crowd  the 
eraployment  offices  of  the  Works  ProgTrs.s  Administration 
be.ttling  for  Government-made  work  at  $65  a  month. 

Incidentally  in  a  conversation  on  the  train  I  was  told  of  a 
family  of  four  healthy  boys,  the  eldest  18.  all  willing  and 
eager  to  work,  who  could  not  get  a  thing  to  do  and  who  are 
being  forced  to  exist  in  idleness  while  their  aged  father  sup- 
ports the  family  to  Llie  best  of  his  poor  ability  on  a  W.  P.  A. 
job  at  $65  a  month. 

WHAT   I.S    TITF    M  A  I'lTH •* 

What  is  the  matter  with  Penn.sylvania?  Why  have  her 
factories  gone  dead''  The  si'uation  in  Pennsylvania  is  a 
sample  of  the  paralysis  of  industry  throughout  the  Nation. 
Why  should  this  unbf  lu  vable  ccndition  exist  in  our  country 
of  unfathomable  nches  and  resources?  It  exists,  in  my 
opinion,  largely  becanse  thrre  is  a  lack  of  proper  coordma- 
ti(m  between  the  three  gi-eat  factors  in  the  equation— capital 
laoor,  and  government.  Perfect  coordination  can  be  founded 
orly  on  peaceful  relations.  Capital  should  be  rea.sonable  in 
its  dealings  with  labor.  Labor  should  be  reasonable  in  its 
dealings  with  capital.  Govmiment  should  be  reasonable  in 
ili^  dealmgs  with  both  capital  and  labor.  If  I  have  any  criti- 
CL'TO  of  government  it  is  that  in  recent  years  it  has  under- 
es:anated  its  obligation  to  protect  and  sustain  the  legitimate 
business  structure  of  the  country.  That  obUeafion  mmht 
well  be  expressed  in  two  ways,  nxst  m  a  more  liberal  policy 
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In  reference  to  Government  loans  to  business  and,  secondly, 
in  a  less  punitive  policy  toward  business  in  respect  to  taxes 
and  bureaucratic  regulation. 

Congress  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  to  make  loans  to 
business,  but  my  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  has  overlooked  its  public  serv- 
ice obligation  and  has  been  even  more  hard-boiled  than  the 
banks  in  its  requirements  of  borrowers,  so  that  the  useful- 
ness of  this  activity  in  the  recovery  program  has  been  largely 
nullified  by  hard  and  inflexible  regulations.  Not  only  should 
this  policy  be  liberalized  but  I  think  that  Government,  which 
so  much  needs  the  support  of  business,  could  well  afford  to 
extend  the  olive  branch  by  summoning  the  honest-to-good- 
ness  businessmen  and  industrialists  to  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington and  saying  to  them — 

"In  this  crisis  we  should  work  together  in  the  interest  of 
our  country,  to  bring  about  a  normal  recovery  and  to  trans- 
fer the  relief  load  to  industrial  pay  rolls.  It  is  our  common 
country  and  this  is  our  common  problem.  The  Government 
will  grant  you  liberal  loans  based  on  your  demonstrated 
capacity  to  furnish  employment  and  will  not  harass  you 
with  punitive  taxes  and  needless  regulations.  Now  let  us 
all  pull  together." 

BELIEVE    GOVERNMENT    WOUU)    BE    STTRPRISED 

I  believe  the  Government  would  be  truly  surprised  by  the 
effect  of  such  a  conciliatory  and  reasonable  appeal. 

The  Government  has  been  very  kind  to  labor,  and  for  that 
I  am  glad.  I  have  supported  and  voted  consistently  for  all 
measures  that  would  improve  the  condition  of  our  wage 
earners,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so;  but  somehow  I  have 
not  been  able  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  in  oiu  national 
set-up  as  it  exists  today  the  honest  businessman  is  the  "for- 
gotten man."  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  small-  and  medium-sized  factories,  as  well  as  large 
ones,  standing  dead  and  idle  that  should  be  running  and 
furnishing  steady  employment  to  happy  families  in  every 
community  in  our  land.  Peace  hath  many  charms,  and  one 
of  its  charms  which  might  advantageously  be  exercised  now, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  bring  government  and  business 
Into  closer  and  more  harmonious  relationship  for  the  common 
good  of  all. 

Straight  From  the  Shoulder 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KKNTl'OKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7) ,  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LOUIS  JOHNSON,  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  WAR  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES.  COM- 
MAND AND  GENERAL  STAl^  SCHOOL,  FORT  LEAVENWORTH, 
KANS     TO  BE  DELIVERED  JUNE  20,  1938 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
me  by  the  Senate,  I  present  for  insertion  in  the  Record  a 
speech  to  be  delivered  by  Col.  Louis  Johnson.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  at  the  commencement  exercises,  at  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  on 
June  20,  1938: 

General  Bundel,  members  and  friends  of  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School,  the  diplomas  that  I  am 
about  to  present,  you  gentleman  have  worked  for  most  valiantly. 
They  are  not  only  the  certificates  of  a  Job  well  done,  of  studies 
diligently  pursued  and  of  problems  successfvilly  solved,  but  they 
are  also  the  keys  that  will  open  for  you  the  locks  of  greater  oppor- 
tunities and  broader  service  In  the  Army  of  your  country,  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  meritorious  achievement. 

You  have  passed  a  most  significant  milestone  In  your  military 
career.  As  graduates  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School 
regimental  commanders  will  receive  you  hoepltably.  Our  civUian 
components  will  welcome  you  warmly. 


To  those  of  you  who  have  been  assigned  for  duty  with  the 
National  Guard,  the  Reserves,  and  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  units  In  our  schools  and  colleges,  most  heavy  responsibilities 
now  devolve.  For  the  first  time  In  your  military  career  some  of 
you  will  be  stationed  where  reveille  guns  are  not  fired  and  where 
drill  calls  are  not  sounded.  There  wlU  be  no  commanding  ofRcer 
for  your  dally  guidance,  no  scheduled  routine  for  your  hourly  ad- 
herence, and  no  specific  regulations  for  your  detailed  observance. 
Ycu  will  be  your  own  boss. 

You  may  be  the  only  Regular  Army  officer  In  your  whole  com- 
munity. What  you  say,  what  you  do,  how  you  act,  how  you  play, 
and  how  you  Identify  yourself  with  the  alms  and  Interests  of  yo\ir 
civilian  neighbors  will  reflect  upon  the  whole  service.  Be  mindful 
of  that  responsibility  and  adhere  closely  to  the  strict  military  code 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Among  the  Reserves  you  will  find  officers  with  a  passion  for 
things  military,  who  have  served  with  honor  and  distinction  In 
time  of  war  and  have  studied  with  zeal  and  devotion  In  time  of 
peace.  In  the  National  Guard  you  will  discover  organization* 
trained  and  disciplined  to  the  exacting  standards  of  the  military 
profession,  with  a  tradition  and  an  esprit  de  corps  to  match  the 
proudest  regiments  in  our  Regulai-  Army.  You  may  be  the  pro- 
fessionals, but  remember  they  are  the  amateurs  In  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term.  They  are  playing  the  game  because  of  love  of 
country  and  desire  for  service.  There  is  little  or  no  thought  of 
personal  gain.  These  men  deserve  your  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  your  wholehearted  encouragement. 

In  a  democratic  Nation  such  as  ours  Army  officers  are  not  of  a 
special  class,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  body  politic.  You, 
and  those  who  preceded  you  here  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School,  have  been  recruited  from  the  families  of  farmers, 
workers,  and  professional  men.  Those  who  will  take  your  places 
here  next  fall  and  during  the  years  that  follow  wlU  come  from 
similar  surroundings.  Your  example  may  be  the  means  of  Inter- 
esting a  young  farmer  boy  in  Missouri  or  Kansas  to  follow  In  the 
footsteps  of  a  Pershing  or  a  Harbord  or  of  arousing  a  distaste  for 
things  military  which  may  discourage  training  in  time  of  peace  and 
encoura[;e  evasions  of  service  in  tune  of  war. 

Remember  that,  although  you  are  a  member  of  the  milliary 
service,  you  are  first  of  all  a  citizen  of  a  great  peace-loving  country. 
The  ultimate  success  of  your  Job  will  depend  on  the  cooperation  of 
j>eace-loving  citizens.  Make  It  your  first  duty  to  understand  the 
mind  of  the  average  American,  his  principles,  and  his  ideals. 
Cultivate  his  language.  Win  his  confidence.  Understand  his  point 
of  view,  his  attitude  toward  life  and  toward  his  Government. 

The  average  citizen  of  today — capitalist  or  laborer,  city  dweller 
or  farmer— is  bent  on  peace.  Do  not  confuse  love  of  peace  with 
pacifism  or  national  defense  with  militarism, 

Americans  hate  war,  but  they  will  not  stand  for  peace  at  any 
price.  By  experience  and  by  tradition  they  are  opposed  to  large 
standing  armies,  which  to  them  represent  militarism.  TJaey  covet 
not  an  inch  of  foreign  territory  nor  a  dollar  of  foreign  riches.  They 
neither  need  nor  want  an  army  trained  for  aggressive  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  realize  that  In  the  world  of  today  neglect 
of  national  defense  may  lead  to  national  suicide. 

To  all  of  you,  regardless  of  your  next  assignment.  It  is  perhaps 
proper  to  point  out  that  in  a  democracy  the  army  Is  the  servant  of 
the  people.  Our  plans  for  the  conduct  of  battle  in  war  and  for 
preparedness  in  peace,  our  program  for  modern  weapons  and  im- 
proved armaments,  our  projects  for  feeding,  clothing,  housing,  and 
paying  the  Army  depend  on  the  appropriations  voted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  American  citizens.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Army, 
graduation  from  this  school  qualifies  you  for  practically  any  mili- 
tary assignment.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  civilian  taxpayer, 
who  has  made  your  career  possible,  your  test  of  qualification  may 
still  be  ahead  of  you. 

All  of  you  have  come  up  the  military  ladder  to  the  vantage  point 
of  success  where  you  may  look  forward  toward  fertile  fields  of 
service  that  now  open  before  you.  Take  time  also  to  look  behind 
you.  Mark  well  that  you  were  choeen  to  attend  this  school  because 
your  record  Justified  your  assignment.  Friendship  and  politics 
played  no  part  in  your  selection  as  a  student  in  the  present  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School  class.  Some  of  you  perhaps  did  get 
a  friend  to  write  Into  the  War  Department  to  plead  for  you,  but  I 
assure  you  these  letters  did  not  Influence  your  selection.  You 
should  derive  satisfaction  from  this  fact,  and  thus  be  assured  that 
In  the  future  as  in  the  past  your  preferment  will  depend  upon  your 
past  performances. 

Ability,  application,  knowledge,  integrity,  and  loyalty  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  that  spell  success  In  our  Army.  Above  them  all  I 
place  loyalty. 

By  loyalty  I  mean  not  merely  the  blind  adherence  to  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  your  commanding  officer.  I  include  devotion  to  those 
placed  by  chance  below  you  as  well  as  to  those  assigned  by  military 
orders  above  you. 

Too  often  men  are  disposed  to  feel  that  loyalty  is  a  unilateral 
quality.  In  doing  so  they  fall  to  distinguish  between  loyalty 
and  subordination.  They  are  not  synonymous  terms.  A  com- 
manding officer  owes  a  loyalty  to  his  subordinates  which  is  a 
higher  and  more  delicate  moral  obligation  than  that  due  him  by 
those  subject  to  his  orders.  Army  regulations  demand  obedience 
from  a  subordinate.  A  sacred  code  of  honor  dictates  loyalty  from 
a  superior.  Officers  mindful  of  their  obligations  of  loyalty  to  their 
subordinates  always  receive  something  more  than  the  obedience 
which  simply  meets  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  Army  regula- 
tions. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  this  correspondence  will  enlighten 
5ome  who  have  found  it  hard  to  understand  the  present  short- 
sighted policy  of  our  Statp  Dt-partment. 

The  correspondence  fellow.-: 

lion    Ch.^rlks  P   Dar:.i>jgton    Jr  , 

Department  o:  Stctc  Wa.^.'itngtOTi.  D  C 
Deak  Sir.  In  reaLiuit;  tr.t  <  VNioRi;i.'^:oN.\L  Record  I  note  an  ad- 
c  reiis  you  deUvt  rec  i^  Am.-to:c;an:.  N  Y.  nv.  Mar'^h  II,  1938,  in 
v/hlch  yo'j  state  L.ibor  !n  th!'=  country  ha.s  for  Ejentratlons  bren 
l^d  to  believe  thai  its  relatively  high  wages  and  lis  standard  of 
l.vLng  dejDend  upcn  the  larul 

I  represt^r.l  itie  Scvenlli  Ma-ssachu^ett.-;  Di-stric*.  whtcli  district 
l5  cnmposed  mainly  of  the  cities  of  Lynn.  Lawrence,  Sa'em,  P.-a- 
tody,  Lynnfteld.  .■Viidover.  Saugus.  N'ai.ant,  Wakefickl.  Revere.  Win- 
throp.  and  North  Fieadmg  The  woolens,  leather,  shoe,  coiton, 
rubber  gcx>ds.  lamps,  and  uiiier  industries,  located  in  this  dis- 
trict, the  products  of  which  are  comparable  to  cr  competitive 
v.'ith  foreiirn  g.'0<:s  ,'-.«!d  m  the  Ar.vrican  market,  when  operating 
provide  employment   tor  many  thousand.s  of   mduslrial   workers. 

In  view  of  your  unqualified  .si.^ieiiitiit  above  qiuled.  from  the 
C'oNCRESsu,  N.^r  Record,  which  "fatcnient  ^perlflcaily  means  that 
libor  has  been  Tnisl^d  bv  it.s  l.^u-iers  who  advi.cafe  tariff  prot«'C- 
tion  on  imporlf  of  canaparabie  or  competitive  products,  may  I 
inquire — 

What   personal    expericiue   liavp   y-.ii   h.id    ;*i    the    production    of 
any   Industrial   prot.!ucts.    corr.pnrabie   to  or   competitive   with   for- 
eign products,  s'>ld  in  the  American  marlcetfi? 
What    labor    organization,^    liave    you    bctn 
member  of^ 

What    personal    knowletlt^p    har/o    you    of    a 
warraals  the  quota:  ;on  aoove  referred  to? 

Do  you  bell'»ve  that  product.-  of  for-Mcn  workers,  comparable  to 
or  competitive  with  pr«xl\icts  of  American  workers,  should  be 
allowed  entry  mto  our  American  market  at  total  landed  costs 
which  c(3&ts  are  less  than  our  .^.Tiericau  cu.sis  of  production  of 
comparable  or  competitive  pmduf.s'' 

You  admit,  without  any  spt-clfic  enumeration  thereof,  that 
'some  of  our  industries  cannot  compete  successfully  a^-'ainst  Im- 
IX)rted  ?ocds  without  the  tariff.  These  industries,  if  they  are  to 
be  maintained  here,  must  either  bring  their  costs  down  or  be  .sub- 
sidt?ed  by  the  genera!  public  throut-'h  a  tariff  "  I  will  appreciate 
your  fumlshlnir  me  with  a  list  of  the-'^e  indu.stries. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  are  tiiree  principal  factors 
which  enter  into  production  costs,  namely,  iiiateriai,  labor,  and 
overhead 

Do  you  believe  that  Amerir-m  indu.<^trles — let  us  take  the 
American  pottery  industry  ;ts  Illustrative  an  industry  wherein  the 
United  Slates  Tariff  Commission,  after  a  2-year  study,  reported 
that  35  percent  of  cur  annual  con.sumption  of  potterv  and  china- 
ware  wa,=^  supplied  by  workers  rc?;iclint,'  i:i  foreign  countries;  85 
percent  of  these  foreli^n  products  were  produced  by  workers  in 
Japan,  the  American  ind.i.s' rv  wi!.^  aliowd  to  continue  in  oper- 
ation and  provuk"  Jobs  f.-r  some  25,000  American  workers  only 
because  the  Japane-e  produoT-.  iiicnused  tli<-ir  prices,  despite  the 
fact  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  American  workers  m  this 
Industry  are  or'^iuii/ed  a:: J  hive  woiked  under  trade-union  agree- 
ments for  most  of  :i.--  pa.-t  40  year;  with.  vv..rkers  receiving  wages 
which  are  none  too  high:  the 'profits  cf  thi.'s  American  i?idusiry 
for  the  0-year  period  covered  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mis.'^icn  averaeed  less  than  5  percent,  without  anv  allowance  for 
depreciation  or  obsolescence,  should  bring  their  coeti  or  the  wages 
of  their  workers  down? 

You  state  that  -wages  are  higher  in  export  than  in  'protected 
industries,'"  You  also  state,  "high  tariff.-  them.-elves  explain  in 
part  why  wa*;es  are  lower  in  the  industries  possessing  them.  It  is 
competition  that  streuKthcr^  indu.-^try  by  mviimg  rationaliza- 
tion and  the  redur^irn  nf  r..<t,=  and  by  providlnc  the  incentive  to 
constant  progress  Sanii.trlv  the  temporarv  relief  from  competi- 
tion afforded  by  exc.>ssiv»  tariff  protection'  or  other  forms  of 
subsidy  weakens  industry  by  temporarily  making  progress  un- 
necessary 

What  American  Industries  can  you  specifically  name  which  come 
within  the  .scope  of  the  above  statement  rf  your';'' 

What  costs  can  these  uniiam.ed  lndustri,.>s  reduce  other  than 
waj?es  of  .American  workers? 

You  state  that  "nearly  25  000,000  of  these— 50.000,000  American 
workers  gainfully  employed  are  employed  m  service  industries 
such  a.^  transportation .  wholesale  f:rms.  retail  stores,  public  utili- 
ties, hotels,  and  hospitals.  Tliey  obviouslv  are  not  protected  from 
any  competition  by  the  tariff  " 

Upcn  whom  do  the.se  worker-  vou  refer  to  depend  for  their  own 
11  veil  flood? 

As  an  lUustration.  the  city  of  Lawrence  has  a  street-railway 
system  Ninety-five  pe.n;ent  of  Vr:e  patrons  thereof  are  employees 
or  the  families  of  the  employees  .f  the  so-called  protected  indus- 
tries of  Lawrence  and  vicinity  The  wholesale  firms  the  retail 
stores  the  public  utilities,  the  hotels,  and.  yes.  even  the  hospitals 
are  all  dependent  upon  the  purcha^sing  power  of  the  industrial 
workers  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity  employed  in  these  so-called 
protected  industries.  That  which  is  true  of  Lawrence  Is  likewise 
true  of  almost  every  other  producing  community  in  these  United 
otates. 

You  further  said.  "In  short,  only  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventli 

or  t..'^   -Nation?   working   people   are   engaged   in   branches  of   pro- 
auc.icn  possessing  tariff  protection' 
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As!nim!T»ef  that  thew  statements  of  yours  are  supjxjrted  by  your 
departmental  chiefs,  and  further  a.ssumlng  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  authorized  to  make  such  tarlfl  changes  aa  would  be  most 
helpful  to  all  the  people,  how  many  plants  now  operating  In 
Lawrence,  Ma-ss  .  under  wages  and  working  conditions  now  prevail- 
ing, would  continue  to  operate? 

In  view  of  the  many  millions  of  our  American  workers  now 
wholly  unemployed,  I  am  deeply  Interested  In  your  statement — 

"Had  tariff  protection  In  the  United  States  been  granted  in 
moderation,  the  workers  now  engaged  In  Industries  which  exist 
In  their  present  scale  because  of  high  tariffs  would  be  engaged 
in  other  Industries  In  which  we  have  greater  natural  advantages — 
a  situation  which  would  have  been  better  for  them  and  for  the 
Nation." 

Will  you  please  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  those  other  Indus- 
tries, existent,  or  at  present  nonexistent,  which  have  those  "greater 
natural  advantages"  and  which  would  have  provided  better  Jobs 
for  those  millions  of  American  workers  now  employed  in  "protected 
industries"? 

As  one  of  the  elected  officials  of  our  Government,  responsible  to 
the  electorate,  It  strikes  me  that  Congress  is  rather  lax  in  appropri- 
ating moneys  from  the  public  funds  for  the  support  of  employees  of 
the  Government  who  will  knowingly,  at  Government  expense,  dis- 
seminate Information  which  Is  not  supported  by  actual  facts  and 
which  is  contrary  to  established  policy. 

You  refer  in  this  address  specifically  to  "the  automobile  Industry 

as  one  industry  which  produces  more  cheaply  than  their  foreign 

competitors  and   receive*  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  tariff." 

Is  this  really  a  fair  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have, 

or  can  easily  ascertain,  the  true  facts? 

The  American  automobile  industry  Is  noted  for  the  sweating  of 
Its  workers.  It  Is  recognized  as  a  mass-production  industry,  de- 
pendent for  Its  success  on  mass  purchasing  power.  Where  does 
this  industry  find  that  mass  purchasing  power  which  makes 
possible  the  delivery  of  its  products  at  total  prices  which  are  less 
than  foreign  costs  of  production?  Is  it  not  the  percentage  of  Its 
products  yearly  sold  to  Americans? 

What  percentage  of  our  automobile  production  Is  exported? 
Were   it   not   for  the   mass   purchasing  power   of   our   American 
workers,  could  American  automobiles  be  offered  for  export  at  prices 
now  quoted? 

Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  years  1936-37  a  large  percentage 
of  our  automobile  exports  were  shipped  In  parts,  to  be  assembled    i 
by   workers   in   foreign   countries,   employed   In   plants   owned   by 
American  companies? 

You  state  that  "tariffs  tend  to  maintain  high  and  rigid  prices 
by  relieving  domestic  producers  of  the  need  of  being  progressive 
and  by  favoring  monopoly." 

Presumably  your  official  position,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 
Trade  Agreements,  State  Department,  warrants  the  belief  that  you 
are  now  familiar  with  foreign  industrial  conditions. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  larger  part  of  our  industrial  Imports  from 
European  countries,  as  well  as  from  Japan,  are  controlled  by  cartels, 
or  what  we  in  the  United  States  know  as  monopolies?  Is  It  not 
also  true  that  In  our  trade  agreements,  such  as  with  Czecho- 
slovakia, we  specifically  state  that  we  recognize  and  will  deal  with 
monopolies? 

Is  there  a  monopoly  In  the  United  States  favored,  as  you  state, 
In  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  on  Imports  of  leather  shoes, 
woolens,  cotton  goods,  leather  goods,  rubber  footwear,  and  other 
rubber  goods? 

Is  it  true,  as  reported  In  the  Democratic  cloak  room  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  last  year  the  Chicago  Beef  Trust  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  from  their  wholly  owned  plants  In  South 
America  some  88.000,000  pounds  of  canned  mea'ts  at  total  landed 
costs  which  were  some  12  cents  per  pound  less  than  our  costs  of 
producing  and  canning  an  Inferior  grade  of  American  beef? 

You  quote  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  claiming  that  our 
tariff  on  sugar  costs  the  American  people  yearly  some  $350,000,000 
more  than  if  we  had  Imported  stigar  on  a  (duty)  free  basis.  This 
sugar -import  matter  was  recently  dealt  with  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  believe.  May  I  Inquire  If  the  same  number  of  State  and 
other  governmental  department  employees — or,  perhaps  better  to 
say,  representatives — as  are  now  traveling  around  the  country 
making  speeches  In  favor  of  reciprocal -trade  treaties,  which  speeches 
are  not  wholly  borne  out  by  the  facts,  made  any  effort  to  protect 
the  American  consumer  from  this  extra  cost  for  his  sugar? 

You  refer  in  your  address  to  wool  and  the  extra  cost  of  some 
$200,000,000  annually  due  to  the  tariff.     The  woolen-mill  workers 
of  my  district,  and.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  woolen-mill 
owners,  have  not  asked  for  any  reduction  In  the  tariffs  on  wool. 
May  I  ask  that  you  furnish  me  the  percentage  of  our  domestic 
production  yearly  exported,  in  values  and  in  quantities,  for  the 
past  5  years  of  the  following: 
Automobiles,  complete. 
Automobiles,  m  parts. 
Canned  goods :  Vegetables,  fruits. 
Tobacco  ( different  types ) . 
Pork  products,  lard. 

Office  machinery  and  equipment,  scrap  iron,  war  equipment, 
agricultural  machinery. 

Grains:   Corn,  wheat,  barley,  malt.  rice. 

When  our  exports  of  a  given  commodity  or  article  exceed  our 
Imports,  say.  for  a  5-year  period,  is  it  your  official  belief  that  the 
duties  on  such  articles  or  commodities.  If  auy,  should  t>e  reduced  or 
wholly  eliminated  as  unnece.ssary? 

This  whole  matter  of  tariff  protection  is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  my  district,  and  it  Is  my  intention  to  deal 


with  this  matter  In  detail  on  the  floor  of  the  Houw  m  soon   as 
possible.     Therefore.  I  am  anxious  to  receive  from  you  wlttiin  the 
next  few  da>-s  answers  to  the  queries  herein  propounded. 
An  immediate  response  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

IjAWXXNCS  J.  CONNEST,  IS..  O. 

Department  or  State, 

Washingion,  April  23,  1938. 
The  Honorable  La  whence  J.  Connket, 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mr,  Connert:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  4,  19?8, 
written  to  Mr.  Darlington,  of  the  Division  of  Trade  Agreements  of 
this  Department,  coiita.nmg  certain   inquiries  with  respect  to  the 
address  which  he  delivered  at  Amsterdam,  N,  Y.,  on  March  11,  1938. 
In  reply  I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Darlington  dealing  with  the  questions  you  have  raised. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Qjrharta.  Wells,  Acting  Secretary. 
Enclosrure:  Memorandum. 

BOaiORAIfDTTV 

Anur  15.  1938. 
Mr.  Seceetart:  I  have  received  a  letter,  dated  April  4.  1938,  from 
Representative  La'wrence  J.  Conit^t.  of  Massachusetts,  In  which  he 
comments  on  the  address  that  I  delivered  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  11  and  asks  me  a  number  of  questions  with  regard  the  veto. 

Some  of  Mr.  Connert's  questions,  such  as  those  asldng  whut  per- 
sonal experience  I  have  had  in  production  and  of  what  l&lx>r  organi- 
zation I  am  a  member,  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  germane 
either  to  my  address  or  to  the  trade-agreements  program.  I  am 
glad,  however,  to  respond  to  those  of  Mr,  Connekt's  questions  which 
do  bear  upon  the  trade-agreements  program  and  the  related  subjects 
discussed  In  my  address. 

Mr.  CoNNERT  asks  to  be  Informed  of  a  specific  case  wlilch  warrants 
the  statement  that  "lalxjr  In  this  country  baa  for  generations  been 
led  to  believe  that  Its  relatively  high  wages  and  Its  standard  of  lining 
dep>end  upon  the  tariff  "  To  cite  the  name  of  one  person,  or  even  erf 
several,  in  answer  to  this  question  would  be  an  Invidious  act  when 
the  individuals  and  organizations  who  have  stressed  ttils  alleged 
relationship  are  so  numerous.  One  need  only  refer  to  the  hearings 
Ijefore  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  notably  those  in 
connection  with  the  trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  and  that 
proposed  with  the  United  Kingdom,  to  discover  numerous  instances 
in  which  witnesses  have  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  Ameri- 
can wage  scales  rest  upon  high  tariffs.  Reference  might  also  be 
made  to  the  implications  contained  in  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
forms of  1932  and  1936,  and  to  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  In  the 
Republican  Campaign  Textbook  of  1932. 

I  would  like  also  to  mention,  as  evidence  of  the  validity  of  my 
remark,  a  statement  made  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  a  recog- 
nized friend  of  labor,  in  a  radio  address  on  "Labor's  Stake  In 
World  Trade": 

"For  a  while,  the  worker  was  led  Into  the  delusion  that  his  wages 
would  be  higher  simply  by  virtue  of  the  wholesale  exclusion  of 
foreign  goods.  It  was  forgotten  that  sustained  prosperity  for  all 
depended  upon  efficient  business,  and  that  efficient  bxisineas 
sought  the  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  special  facilities  of  every 
country  and  every  clime.  In  fact,  careful  examination  has  not 
indicated  that  high  wages  depend  upon  a  virtual  boycott  of  for- 
eign goods.  In  1929  the  average  annual  wage  in  36  nonprotected 
industries  was  over  $500  greater  than  in  36  highly  protected  ones. 
In  1935.  while  the  average  hourly  earnings  in  all  manufacturing 
stood  at  56  cents,  the  three  highest  industries,  averaging  over  80 
cents  per  hour,  were  anthracite  mining,  building  construction, 
and  rubber  tires,  none  of  which  received  protection  of  any  kind 

"The  trade  policies  'which  we  are  now  perfecting  are  Just  as 
protective  to  labor  and  industry  as  any  that  have  been  followed 
In  the  past.  But  we  are  attempting  to  protect  the  right  things 
rather  than  the  wrong.  We  are  no  longer  protecting  the  Ineffi- 
ciency which  can  live  only  by  artificial  assistance  and  which  Is  a 
drain  upon  the  worker's  purse  whenever  he  bu3rB  the  necesclt^es 
of  life.  But  we  are  continuing  to  protect  every  legitimate  and 
useful  endeavor  from  the  competition  of  Inferior  goods  and  wage 
exploitation.  Above  all  we  are  protecting  millions  of  Jobs  by 
reviving  the  world  trade  upon  which  they  depend.  The  visible 
signs  today  that  our  foreign  trade  Is  expanding  are  among  the 
surest  tokens  of  general  industrial  revival,  reemployment,  and  in- 
creasing prosperity." 

Following  Senator  Wacner.  Mr.  John  W.  Edelman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  delivered  an  address  on  the 
same  topic,  during  the  course  of  which  he  made  the  following 
statements : 

"In  the  historic  struggle  of  contending  economic  forces  on  the 
tariff  question  in  this  country,  labor  has  time  and  time  afnln 
permitted  itself  to  be  used;  the  most  wretched  poverty,  exploita- 
tion and  degradation  of  human  beings,  young  and  old,  has  been 
perpetuated  behind  the  tariff  walls  which  labor  Itself  helped  to 
erect.  From  now  on  labor  must  decline  to  have  ready-made  poli- 
cies on  any  economic  Issues  handed  to  it  by  any  political  party 
or  by  the  propyonents  of  any  point  of  view. 

•  •••••• 

"The  Immediate  problem,  as  I  see  it.  Is  that  labor  must  equip 

itself  to  be  able  to  achieve  social  benefits  through  the  negotiation 
of  reciprocal -trade  agreements  while  avoiding  actions  which  may 
upset  already  conlu&ed  and  unstable  economic  situations. 

•  •••••• 
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"The  policy  of  reclprocal-trmde 
sound    theory   tb^t   all   grroups  or 
by  trade  expansion.     Labor  seek*  to 
that  the  theory  of  the  policy  can  be 


agrtexnents 


ia  pr«(llcated  on  the 
shall  increaae  standards 
dartlclpate  In  this  program  so 
auTled  out  In  fact. 


nations 


"In  my  JxidRinent  American  wage 
ir.lt   themselves   to   be    used    as   stage 
Labor  as  the  greatest  consumer  In 
P.ght  to  Keep  living  costs  down.     Tariff 
auce-  Ml? her  costs  of  commodities  are 
opfKist-d  no  matter  what  minority 
thereby. 

•  •  •  • 


►amers  will  never  again  per- 

propertles  In  tariff  hearings. 

Nation  has  a  stake  In  the 

Increases  that  merely  pr"- 

a  threat  to  labor  and  will  be 

Is  a^ded  to  make  profits 


tlie 


inttrest 


bas 

wiiges 

prottctlon 


the 


me  ins 


evi'n 


mlsunde  rstartdlng 


"We  discard  the  notlcxi  that  tariffs 
or  stabilize  employment." 

As  evidence  of  th«  correctness  of  m^ 
lf>d    In    these    beliefs    for    generations 
brief  passage  from  a  book  published 
Chairman   of   the   United   States  Tarlp 

•••     •      •     I'or  years  and  years  It 
cf  the  American  people  that  high 
tlon.  or  at  least   dependent  on 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  depends 
petint;   laborers   of   lover   price,   and 
special  and  peculiar  Interest  In  the 
yet   I  apprehend  that  here,  too.  the 
would    be    with    virtual    unanimity 
mnge  of  wages  In  the  United  State 
tlon  and  Is  not  dependent  on  protect  on 
the  sacredneas  of  protection  as  a 
man  Is  mere  claptrap." 

In  making  the  Btatnnent  to  whlcli 
fer^   I    in    no    way    advocated,    or 
trade.     There  should  be  no 
no  ground   for   misunderstanding   w$s 
fact.  I  took  pains  to  point  out  that 
connection  with  the  trade-agreements 
stat(>d     "The  world  Is  at  present  In  i 
unusual  practices  are  being  employe  1 
certain   countries   which    have   mastef-ed 
have   wat^  levels   materially   lower 
stances  it  Is   not  only  desirable  but 
tariffs,    a   fact    which    was    recognizee  1 
Agreements  Act      •      •      •" 

Mr    CoivmaT's  next  Inquiry  concefns 
ductlou  formula.    The  discussion  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
res-olutlon    to   renew    the   Trade 
rcnvlnclnt^  r«P'y   to  this   Inquiry.     Ifhe 
Qj    'ollows : 

"The  committee   has   taken   note  if 
of-prc<luctlon  formula,  whereby  c 
only   on   the  basis  of   prior   findings 
production  here  and  abroad,  be 
ments  Act.     However  plausible  on  1 
dv>ced  Into  the  act,  would,  in  the 
Impede  the  effective  operation  of  the 
The  committee  feels  that  adequate 
to  cost  data  as  part  of  the  general 
account  In  administering  the  act,  and 
fcrmiila    as    the    sole    basis   for    tarlp 
agreements  would  be  wholly 


remark  that  labor  has  been 

I    should    like    to    quote    a 

>y  Professor  Taussig,  forroerly 

Commission,  In   1924: 

been  dinned  into  the  ears 

are  the  result  of  protec- 

thit  the  maintenance 

on  the  'ofirrler  against  eom- 

that  the   worklngman   has   a 

system  of  high   duties.     And 

Judgment  of  the  economists 

other    way.      The    general 

was  not  created  by  protec- 

The  common  talk  about 

of  uplifting  the  working - 


Mr.  CoMNiars  question  re- 

implled    advocacy    of.    free 

on   this  point,   and 

given    In    my    address       In 

frees  trade  is  not  an  issue  in 

program.     In   this   regard   I 

highly  unsettled  state,  many 

In  International  trade,  and 

the    Industrial   technique 

t)ian   ours.      In    thei^e    clrcum- 

necesaary  to  retain   adequate 

by    Congress    in    the    Trade 


Impract  Icable 


don 


a! 

autho  -Itles 


Con  mission. 


"Moreover,  while  the  committee 
to  pass  upon  the  matter,  it  cannot 
criticism  to  which  the  cost  formula 
been  subjected  by  outstanding 
The  testimony  of  Chairman  Robert  L 
Tariff  Ccnunlsalon,  before  this  comm. 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  is  u 
formula  (testimony  of  the  Honorable 
man  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of 
»  14,    1934.    pp.    73-78    and    79-8a 
Finance.  United  States  Senate,  on  H 
pp    143 -1S€.  73d  Cong.,  ad  sess.). 
for  many  years  a  member  and 
Commission,  and  a  world  authority 
formula   in   his  well-known   book  oii 
Tariff    In    the  United   States, 
Institution.  Washington,  D  C,  IW*) 
on  the  tariff  ihexe  has  been  virtual 

"Quite  apart  from  basic  objections 
ccr"^rning  which  these  critics  are 
plete  agreement  among  them  that 
of   scientific   administration. 
tained,  especially  in  foreign  countne|, 
quently  of  little  value.     Of  agi 
fluctuate   widely  from   year   to  year 
weather      Joint  products  and 
the   vagaries  of  the  cost  accoununt^ 
•re  Ukely  to  be  as  numerous  as  the 
no  such  thing  as  'the'  cost.     Such 
redTice  to  complete  absurdity  the 
has  all  the  outward  aspects  of  a 
standard  at  all     •     *     *." 


Represen  tatl 
aiid 


Tie 
one-  time 


Instlti  ite 


the 
Compl  !te 
►untried,  i 
licultual 


byproducts 


del  mite 


necessarily  yield  high  wajes 


the  so-called   ccst-of-pro- 

thls  formula  In  the  report  of 

of  February  1.  1937.  on  the 
ints  Act  provides  a  most 
committee  stated   in  part 


Agre  ements 


sugg»^tlons   that    the    cost- 
in  duties  would  be  made 
of   the  difference   in   cost  of 
into  the  Trnde  Agrfe- 
face,  this  formula,  If  Intro- 
Ittee's  opinion,  so  s«>ricuslv 
act  as  virtually  to  nullify  it 
consideration  is  already  glvpn 
of  Information  taken  into 
that  reliance  upon  the  cost 
adjustments    in    the    trade 


rhaxges 
ings  of 
Incor  xirated 
It  I 
coiim 


bxly 


not  undertake  at  this  time 
4all  to  call  attention  to  severe 
a  basis  for  tariff  making  has 
and  experts  In  this  field. 
O'Brien,  of  th  .  United  States 
ttee  in  1934  and  again  before 
nieservedly  critical  of  the  whole 
iobert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  Chair- 
before  Committee  on 
ves.  on  H.  R.  8430,  March 
befcM-e   the   Committee   on 
R.  8687.  April  26-May  1.  1934. 
late  Thomas  Walker  Page. 
Chairman  of  the  "Tariff 
on  the  tariff,  condemns  the 
tariff   making    (Making   the 
of    Economics.    Brookings 
Among  students  and  experts 
unanimity  in  this  matter. 
as  to  the  principle  involved, 
wholly  in  accord,  there  Is  corn- 
formula  is  wholly  incapable 
data    can    seldom    be   ub- 
and  when  obtained  are  fre- 
products  the  costs  tend  to 
with   the   vicissitudes   of   the 
offer  a  wide  latltiide  for 
In  any  country   the  costs 
producers  of  the  Item.    There  is 
nanables  as  these,  and  others, 
notion  that  this  formula,  which 
standard,  is  in  fact  any 


The  essential  reason,  of  course,  for  which  the  students  of  the 
tariff  and  others  mentioned  above  are  critical  of  the  cost -of -produc- 
tion formtila  is  that  this  formula.  In  principle,  would  stop  virtually 
all  trade  in  the  products  to  which  it  weis  applied,  and  would  do  so 
In  fact  If  it  could  be  applied  with  perfect  accuracy 

Following  this  Inqu'.r^-,  Mr  CoNNf3Y  qtiotes  the  passage  from  my 
address  which  reads  ■some  of  our  industries  cannot  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  imported  poods  without  the  tariff  Tncse  Indus- 
tries, if  they  axe  to  be  maintained  here,  must  euh'T  bring  their 
costs  down  or  be  subFld:zed  bv  the  K"neral  public  throus^h  a  tariff." 

Mr,  CoNNERY  asks  to  fc>e  furni:  hed  with  a  list  of  such  industries. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  many  of  those 
indu-strips  which  at  the  pre.srnt  tune  enjoy  high  rates  of  duty 
could  not.  organ!7cd  as  thev  nnw  are,  ccinpetc  successfully  against 
Imports  if  these  dunes  were  entirely  removed.  The  names  of  the 
industries  enjoyint?  high  protection  mav  be  discovered  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Tariff  Act  ns  well  a-s  to  the  Tariff  Comml.sslon  study 
entitled  "Economic  Analysis  ot  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United 
States  m  Relation  to  th^'Tari.T"  'S  Dec  180,  72d  Cong).  Insofar 
as  the  Trade  Agr"»'mfnts  Act  Is  concerned  howfver,  Mr  Conneky's 
question  is  academic,  for  th.Ht  a^^t  specifirally  provides  that  no 
existing  rate  of  duty  shall  be  mndificd  by  more  than  50  percent 
and  that  no  article  shall  be  traii.sft  rred  between  the  dutiable  and 
free  lists. 

With  further  reference  to  the  above  quotation,  Mr.  Convert 
inquires  :f  I  believe  that  American  Industries — and  he  takes  the 
pottery  Industry  as  an  example — should  bring  their  costs  or  the 
was"S  cf  their  workers  down  I  would  respectfully  submit  that 
no  sugs'estlon  along  ei'her  of  these  lines  wa.-;  made  In  my  address. 
The  fact  remains,  h-wr-ver,  that  unless  those  industries  which  are 
dependent,  as  at  present  operated  upon  the  tariff  do  bring  down 
their  total  cost  of  prodtiction.  they  must,  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  be  maintained,  conMnue  to  receive  a  tariff  subsidy.  The  qvies- 
tlon  of  whether  cr  not  such  a  situation  is  In  the  national  Inttrest 
i.s  a  matter  of  broi\d  public  policy  which  re.st3  with  the  people  and 
the  Congress  to  decide. 

Mr.  Co.N.VERY  ne.xt  quoti-s  my  statement  that  "wages  are  higher 
in  export  than  in  'protected"  industries."  and  a.sks  what  American 
industries  I  can  name  which  come  within  the  scope  of  this  state- 
mient.  This  :,tat<.mcnt  introduces  the  fcliowing  pa.ssage  in  my 
address: 

"A  study  recently  made  of  the  wages  paiu  in  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative expert  ;ndust.'ies  !;,:vi:v£:  little  cr  no  tariff  protection 
and  m  a  similar  n'..mber  of  !!:,'lily  protected  industries  reveals 
sume  int'-'re.-ting  facts.  Th^^  average  .iimual  wage  per  worker  paid 
in  the  expert  ur  little  proterted  industries  was  $1,603  m  1929. 
81.070  In  1933  and  .$1  3o4  m  193.5  In  the  highly  protected  in- 
du.Htnes  it  was  $1  U2.5  >n  1929  $716  in  1933  and  $8:^7  In  1935  Note 
that  the  avera?-  wat,'r  of  $1  o^o  paid  in  the  prvjtected  industries 
in  the  best  year,  1929  wa.s  lower  tiian  the  average  wage  of  $1,070 
paid  :n  t^ie  export  mdusiries  m  1933.  the  worst  year." 

The  export  indaatrles  upon  which  the  above  figures  are  ba.sed 
are  the  fcllowmg:  Agricultural  implements  (including  tractors), 
motor  vehicles  bodies,  and  parts,  petroleum  refining,  copper  smelt- 
ing and  refinir.g  .'-ewmg  machines  and  attachments,  typewriters 
and  pTits  Unseed  oil  cak^  and  meal,  lubricating  oils  and  greases  not 
made  in  pitrcleum  r'  rineries,  paper  and  cloth  abrasive  wheels, 
saws,  HU's,  and  ru.-ps,  bone  black.  carb<:'n  black,  and  lairipblack. 
The  protected  nidus  ri-s  con.-iciered  in  tlie  above  calculation  are 
th°  following :  Handkerch'f-'fs  and  cottoii  small  wares,  corsets  and 
allied  pr'-'ducts,  shirts,  embn  ideries.  laco  gn.ods.  rag  carpets  and 
rutrs.  Silk  and  rayon  g"<>ds  and  rayon  and  allied  products,  leather 
gloves  und  mittens,  worsted  ?onds  :tnd  woolen  go<:ids.  matches, 
toys  and  games  (except  children's  wheel  goods  and  sleds i,  baskets 
and  rattan  and  willow  ware    v.nt  including  furniture. 

The  next  qxie«tlon  which  Mr  Convert  raises  is  "What  costs  can 
these  uniiamf^d  Industrie'?  redu"e  other  than  wages  of  American 
workers?"  It  is  prf-sumed  that  reference  is  made  to  the  protected 
Indu.stries  raentlonrd  in  my  statement  quoted  alxive.  Again  I  would 
like  to  submit  that  no  suitsostion  was  advanced  In  my  addres.s  that 
any  specific  industry  reduce  either  wag^^-s  or  other  costs.  The  pas- 
sage to  which  this  question  refers  b^  a  simple  repetition  of  the  widely 
known  fact  that  waees  are  generally  higher  in  our  export  industries 
than  in  those  industries  enjoying  high  tariff  subsidies. 

Reference  is  then  m.iide  to  my  statement  that  "nearly  25.000,000 
of  these  ( 50  0O0,0(X)  American  workers  gainfully  employed)  are  em- 
ployed in  service  Industries  such  as  transportation,  wholesale  firms, 
retail  stores,  public  utilities,  hotels,  and  hospitals.  They  obviously 
are  not  protected  from  any  competition  by  the  tariff  "  Mr.  Conneet 
inquires  "up>on  whom  do  these  workers  you  refer  to  depend  for  their 
own  livelihocci?"  They  depend  for  their  livelihood,  of  course,  upon 
the  patronage  of  all  members  of  the  population,  including  their 
own  coworkers  In  a  particular  locality,  such  as  Lawrence,  which 
Mr  CoNNEHT  mentions,  where  a  number  of  Industries  have  been 
developed  under  the  shelter  of  high  tariffs,  other  local  enterprise 
will,  at  the  time,  be  more  or  less  d-pendent  upon  the  same  tariffs, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  thise  tariffs  actually  are  needed  to 
support  the  industn-'s  ccncernid  This  is  not  disputed  in  my  ad- 
dress, nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  if  the  trade-agreements  program 
should  rperate  to  cor;strirt  the  industries  cf  Lawrence  dependent 
on  protecUon  It  would  tcniporanly  at  lea.st.  probably  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  those  workers  in  Lawrence  engaged  in  other 
occupations. 

Such  a  resiilt.  however.  Is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  Is  to  be 
expected  from  the  trade -agreements  program.  That  program  Is 
being  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  cbtalnlng  imiproved  opportunities 
for  our  exports  in  foreign  countries  in  return  for  carefully  con- 
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sldered  and  moderate  reduction.s  In  our  import  restrictions  on  prod- 
ucts which  those  countries  are  in  a  position  to  sell  to  us  and  which 
it  IS  to  our  advantage  to  import  There  are  in  our  tariff  m.any  ex- 
cessively high  duties,  the  principal  effect  of  which  is  to  penalize 
Am.erlcan  consumers  and  exporters  Such  dutus  can  be  nductd 
without  Injury  to  domestic  producers  We  also  have  duties  on 
mMiy  products  only  remotely  competitive  with  American  products, 
and  these,  tcx),  in  many  cases  can  be  reduced  without  harm  to  our 
Industries.  It  is  in  return  for  concessions  in  rates  of  duty  such  as 
those  that  we  are  endeavoring  through  trade  agreements  to  obtain 
concessions  from  foreign  countries  of  value  to  our  export  products. 
The  trade -agreements  program  does  not  present  the  issue  of  protec- 
tion versus  free  trade,  but  of  embargo  protectionism  versus  rebuild- 
ing our  foreign  trade  on  the  basis  of  removal  of  excessive  trade 
barriers  here  and  abroad. 

Far  from  being  a  menace  to  the  tariff-protected  industries  of 
Lawrence,  such  a  program  Is  of  benefit  to,  and  should  be  wel- 
comed by.  them,  for  it  broadens  and  strengthens  the  domestic 
market  where  they  mu,st  dispose  of  virtually  their  entire  produc- 
tion. Tliere  are  many  agricultural  and  Industrial  workers  in  the 
United  States  who  cannot  buy  the  goods  produced  in  Lawrence 
unless  they  can  sell  their  own  products  in  foreign  markets  More- 
over, the  workers  engaged  in  the  service  enterprises  in  the  locali- 
ties where  tliese  export  workers  are  situated  are  also  dependent, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  upK)n  the  maintenance  of  foreign  mar- 
kets. They  also,  of  course,  are  rendered  unable  to  buy  the  prcxi- 
ucts  of  Lawrence  if  these  foreign  markets  are  impaired. 

The  economic  health  of  the  community  and  of  the  Nation  Is  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  to  the  workers  in  service  industries, 
regardless  of  the  particular  community  in  which  they  may  be  lo- 
cated. If.  by  virtue  of  a  system  of  tariff  protection  carried  to 
excess,  the  Nation's  productive  energies  are  used  in  less  effective 
way.s  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  the  employees  in  the 
service  industries  arc  adversely  affected  thereby  together  with  all 
others.  In  brief,  the  workers  in  such  industries,  while  not  pro- 
tected from  any  competition  by  the  tariff,  are  vitally  Intere-sted 
that  our  tariff  policy  shall  be  the  one  which  serves  the  Nations 
interest  best. 

Mr.  CoNPTERY's  next  inquiry  refers  specifically  to  Lawrence,  Mass., 
a  city  of  which  I  have  made  no  special  study  but  which  is  in  his 
constituency.  In  these  circumstances,  any  answer  would  be  a  pre- 
sumption on  my  part.  I  would,  however,  like  to  make  this  ob- 
servation: The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  authorizes  modifica- 
■  jn  of  our  import  duties  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent,  has 
been  in  effect  for  almost  4  years.  During  that  time  17  trade  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded.  A  long  list  of  important  concessions 
have  t)een  obtained  in  these  agreements  of  benefit  to  our  agricul- 
tural and  indvistrial  exports,  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  concessions 
which  have  been  given  by  this  country  in  return  have  been  so 
carefully  formulated  and  so  moderate  that  no  American  industry 
has  found  any  repl  cause  for  complaint.  Surely  this  record  should 
Justify  the  people  of  Lawrence  m  regarding  the  future,  insofar  as 
the  trade-agreements  program  is  concerned,  with  confidence. 

The  succeeding  Inquiry-  refers  to  my  statement  that  "had  tariff 
protection  m  the  United  States  been  granted  in  moderation,  the 
workers  now  engaged  m  indu.stnes  which  exist  in  their  present 
scale  because  of  high  tariffs  would  be  engaged  in  other  Industries 
In  which  we  have  greater  natural  advantages,  a  situation  which 
would  have  been  better  for  them  and  for  the  Nation."  Mr.  Con- 
NERY  asks  to  be  furnished  "with  the  names  of  those  other  indus- 
tries, existent  or  at  present  nonexistent,  which  have  those  'greater 
natural  advantnges'  and  which  would  have  provided  better  Jobs 
for  those  millions  of  American  workers  now  employed  in  'protected 
industries. '  " 

This  question.  I  feel,  can  best  be  answered  In  the  following  man- 
ner: Given  a  sufficient  degree  of  protection,  the  belief  may  be  ven- 
tured that  there  are  probably  few  products,  either  agricultural  or 
industrial,  that  are  now  Imported  which  could  not  be  produced 
within  the  United  States.  A  sufficiently  high  duty  on  silk,  for  In- 
stance, might  serve  to  induce  its  cultivation  in  our  Southern  States 
by  farmers  who  now  grow  the  surplus  cotton  we  do  not  use  at  home 
and  hence  export.  No  reasonably  minded  person  could  suppose 
that  such  a  situation  would  constitute  an  improvement  over  that 
which  obtains  at  present.  It  requires  but  the  slightest  familiarity 
with  underlying  economic  principles  to  realize  that  the  export 
industries  of  a  country,  generally  speaking,  are  the  ones  In  whicn 
the  capital  and  labor  of  the  country  are  most  effectively  employed. 
Hence,  while  avoiding  the  invidious  act  of  mentioning  specific  In- 
dustries, I  would  suggest  that  a  broad  answer  to  Mr.  Connery's 
question  Is  afforded  by  our  foreign-trade  figures,  which  Indicate 
what  branches  of  production  in  the  United  States  have  developed 
with  sufBcient  efficiency  to  permit  them  to  compete  successfully  In 
foreign  markets. 

Mr.  CoNNEHY  then  states  that  Congress  Is  rather  lax  In  appro- 
priating moneys  for  the  support  of  Government  employees  who  dis- 
seminate Information  which  Is  contrary  to  established  policy.  The 
established  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States  must  be  assumed 
to  be  that  expressed  by  Congress  In  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
embodied  In  the  trade-agreements  program.  My  address  at  Amster- 
dam dealt  with  this  program  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  Its 
interest  to  labor  Only  half  of  my  address,  however,  was  repro- 
duced in  the  Congressional  Record,  a  fact  which  may  explain  Mr, 
CoNNERY's  criticism,  for  the  part  dealing  more  particularly  with 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  program  Is  the  part  which  was 
omitted-     The  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  invited  you  to 


send  "one  of  the  men  in  your  Department"  to  address  the  chamber 
and  the  people  of  Amsterdam  on  the  trade-agreements  program, 
stating  that  great  interest  existed  In  Amsterdam  regarding  the  pro- 
gram. Surely  there  can  be  nothing  Improper  in  a  departmental 
official  resiKinding  to  an  invitation  to  explain  a  policy  laid  down 
by  Congress 

Mr  CoN.TERY  next  inquires  If  my  reference  to  the  automobile 
industry  as  one  which  produces  more  cheaply  than  Its  foreign 
competitors  and  receives  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  tariff  is 
a  fair  statement  in  view  of  the  true  facts.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  this  statement  could  be  considered  other  than  fair.  It 
is  amply  supported  by  facts,  and  moreover  by  facte  that  are  common 
knowledge. 

The  automobile  Industry,  It  is  true,  has  nominal  tariff  protection, 
but  this  means  little  for  American  automobiles  are  exported  to 
every  continent  in  the  world.  The  Industry  is  recognized  as  a 
mass-production  Indtistry  wherein  the  unit  costs  are  reduced  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  automobiles  produced.  While  It  Is, 
of  course,  true,  as  Mr  Connery  suggests,  that  the  delivery  of 
automobiles  abroad  at  prices  which  are  less  than  foreign  costs  of 
production  Is  made  possible  In  large  part  by  the  mass  purchasing 
power  In  the  United  StAtes,  It  is  no  less  true  that  the  low  prices  at 
which  automobiles  can  be  offered  here  at  home,  which  low  prices 
are  the  chief  factor  in  creating  our  large  domestic  mirket  for  auto- 
mobiles, are  made  possible  In  significant  part  by  exports.  The 
automobile  Industry  itself  claims  that  a  reasonable  volume  of 
exports  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  American  consumer,  and  that 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  is  essential  If  lower  unit  costs 
are  to  be  achieved. 

I  have  read  with  Interest  Mr.  CoNvrar's  statement  that  "the 
American  automobile  Industry  is  noted  for  the  sweating  of  its 
workers."  A  discussion  of  the  validity  of  this  remarkable  statement 
would  not  be  germane  to  the  subject  of  this  memorandum,  but  I 
would  like,  nevertheless,  to  call  attention  to  the  following  figures, 
which  show  how  very  favorably  the  wages  paid  In  the  automobile 
Industry  compare  with  those  paid  In  manufacturing  In  general: 


Averajrewage  per  w.ipp  earniT  in  all  manufacturing  indurtries 

Avenigp  for  12  eip'Tt  iri'lnstrips     ._     ._       

Average  for  motor  vehicles.  tHxlie*.,  ami  parts 


1020 


f.3ir 
l,flC3 
1,63«« 


laas 


$I.n23 
1,400 


The  following  figures  are  given  In  reply  to  Mr.  Connirt's  ques- 
tion, "What  percentage  of  our  automobile  production  is  exported?" 

Percent  of  exports  to  production,  by  value}  autovioliiles  and  truck* 

1929 17.7 

1930 15.9 

1931 13.  1 

1932 12.6 

1933 12  2 

1934 14  9 

1935 12.3 

1936 11.0 

'  Automobile  Facts  and  Figures,  published  by  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Mr.  CoNNERY  also  asks:  "Is  It  not  true  that  during  the  years 
1936-37  a  large  percentage  of  our  automobile  exports  were  shipped 
m  parts,  to  be  assembled  by  workers  in  foreign  countries,  employed 
In  plants  owned  by  American  companies?"  The  percentages  which 
our  exports  of  parts  for  assembly  formed  of  our  total  exports  of 
automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories  In  these  2  years  are:  1936,  17 J 
percent;  1937,  15.4  p»ercent.     The  figures  are  as  follows: 


F.rports  of  aut<itnobile.s,  partes,  find  nocpssories 

Exports  of  aatomobile  parts  for  asaembiy 


193<5 


19r 


$2*1,  3ri'i.  2fi2 
41,3«5.36» 


»34fi,  MS.  3.^ 
63.421,722 


While  the  export  of  automobile  parts  for  tissembly  abroad  may 
be  a  less  advantageous  form  of  expJort.  from  the  point  of  view  of 
American  labor,  than  that  of  assembled  automobiles,  It  never- 
theless does  provide  employment  In  this  country.  Labor  Is  better 
off  with  these  exports  than  it  would  be  If  they  did  not  take  place. 
The  alternative  to  them  Is  not  greater  exports  of  assembled  cars, 
for  it  Is  largely  because  foreign  countries  had  placed  severe  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  assembled  American  cars  that  our  man- 
ufacturers established  branch  plants  In  those  countries.  The 
alternative,  in  fact.  Is  Just  that  much  less  exports  of  American 
goods  in  total.  It  was,  of  course,  the  very  excesses  of  our  own 
tariff  policy  that  gave  great.  If  not  the  principal.  Impetus  to  the 
establishment  of  branch  plants  abroad.  Our  producers  were 
forced  to  resort  to  this  means  to  get  their  products  Into  other 
countries,  over  the  high  barriers  which  had  been  erected  In  no 
small  degree  in  consequence  of  our  own  excessive  tariff  policy. 

Mr.  CoNNERY's  succeeding  Inquiries  relate  to  monopoly. 

"Is  it  not  true."  he  asks,  "that  the  larger  part  of  our  Industrial 
Imports  from  European  countries,  as  well  as  from  Japan,  are  con- 
trolled by  cartels,  or  what  we  In  the  United  States  know  as  monop- 
olies?" While  It  is  difficult  to  generaliize  with  regard  to  the  vast 
variety  of  our  Indtistrlal  Imports,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
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them  are  sold  here  under  very  com 
Kubject    to   cartel   cr   monopoly   control 
the  merits  of  the  cartel  question.  It 
tent  that  ff,reii,'n  cartels  do  m.atntain 
higher  tliar;  thtv  wnuJd  otherwise  be, 
and  not  thr  American  producer,  who 

■'la  It  not  alsti  true."  Mr.  CoKiratT 
agrr-ementa.  --uch  as  with  Czechoalo 
we   recogr.ize  and   will   deal   with   mo 
Ifart mg  monopolies  which  has  been 
ngricn^t'nis  refers   to   monopolies 
It  It  a  provision  designed  to  ensure 
Kori<:s   ,ire    made    by   these  monopoll 
equiklity  of  treatment.     It  does  not 
morupolles  as  may  exist  either  here 
Impiru  or  exports. 

Fmally,  with  regard  to  this  subjec, 
Is     11  monopoly  In  the  United  States 
tarur  duties  on   Imports  of  leather 
leatiier   goods,   rubber  footwear,   and 
was  made  In  my  address  o^  any 
My    tateffient  referred  to  hlgb  tarllls 
mai.italn  high  and  rigid  prices  by 
the   need   of  being   progressive  and 
unc;  jestlonably  Is  true.     To  the  exten  ; 
tltl:n  from  abroad,  to  that  extent  dc 
duci-rs  a  monopoly  of  the  domestic 

Mr   CoNNCXT  then  aalts: 

■'[»  It  true,  as  reported  In  the 
of  Kvepresentatives.  that  last  year  the 
Into  the  United  States  from  their 
America  some  88,000.000  pounds  of 
eos'.s  which  were  some  12  cents  per 
producing  and  canning  an  inferior 

C)>rtaln  American  meat-packing 
merts  In  plants  In  South  America, 
cor  red  beef  which  Is  sold  In  the 
wh!<  h   American  capital   Is  Invested 
owned   by   American   firms,   and   there 
to  '.be  E)epartment  which   would 
beef  imported  into  the  United  States 
In   jhlch  American  firms  are  flnancl 
to  tlie  alleged  12  cents  per  pound 
of  Imported  canned  corned  beef  and 
me*  :1c   canned  corned  beef  docs  not 
because  there  la  almcwt  no  canned  bo<* 
United  States      Moreover,  It  Is  bellevpd 
sucti  canned  beef  pioduced  In  this 
pro-juct  were  entirely  excluded.     The 
cernmg  Imports  of  canned  corned  beel 
of    March   24.    1938,   to   the   Honorable 
copy  of  which  you  may  wish  to  send 

Mr   CoNNEKT  then  refers  to  my 
of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that 
la  l>ased  en   .'\  high   tariff,  cost  the 
193»}-37.  »350.000,000  more  than  If  we 
ba*  ;i,  '   and   asks   whether   "the   same 
gov?mmentHl    depwixtment 
representatives  -as  are  now  traveling 
spe«';hes  In  favor  of  reciprocal-trade 
not  wholly  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
American  consumer  from  this  extra 

The  sugar  policy  of  the  Oovemmei^t 
and   m   most   important  respects   Is 
meiit  of  Agriculture. 

Trie   Department  of   State 
negniallon  of  the  reciprocal -trade 
by   which  the  United  States,  In 
cessions  grant**  1  our  exports  by  Cuba, 
sug'tr  and   certcln  other  Cuban 
duty   on  sugar  was  a  part  of  a 
bra(»d.  ss  well,  the  Jones-Costlgan 
Adjostment  Act  providing  for 
tlOE    of  quotas  among  the  various 
market,  and  which  was  designed  to 
market  for  our  goods  In  Cuba  and 
reascnable  prices  for  producers  of 
the  United  States. 

Ir   the  negotiation  of  the 
reguiation  of  production  and  marketiilg 
on  Itflay  6.  1937.  the  American  delegate 
the  protection  of  American  consiunen. 
was  described  In  the  report  of  the 
the  International  Sugar  Conference 
6,  U  :t7,  which  .<;  printed  In  the  mMaa^ 
Kxs«utive  T.  Seventy-flfth  Congress, 
In  liiTther  response  to  Mr.  Cjnmxkt 
refe:-  also  to  the  letter  addressed  by 
to  t'le  Honorab'c  Robxkt  J   Bthju-tt, 
of   the   Department   of   Agriculture 
This    letter   was   Issued   by    the 
pre&i  release  dated  March  1.  1938 
M.-    CoNvniY  then  asks  to  be 
domestic  production  yearly  exported 
tbe  past  5  yeans  of  the  following." 
Vbm  percentages  requested  are  given  1 


p^ltlve  conditions  and  are  not 

Without   commenting  on 

^ay  be  noted  fhat  to  the  ex- 

the  prices  of  Imported  goods 

It  Is  the  American  consumer, 

has  a  grievance 

Mntinues,  "that  In  our  trade 

jvakia.  we  specifically  state  that 

iiopolles?"     The  provision  re- 

liicluded  In  many  of  the  trade 

ests  bllshed   by  the   Government. 

tl  at  when  purchases  of  foreign 

lej  our  goods   will   be   granted 

recognize  such  pturely  private 

qr  abroad  affecting  either  our 

Mr.  CoNNXRT  asks  if  there 

favored  In  the  Imposition  of 

4hoes,   woolens,   cotton   goods, 

other   rubber. '     No   mention 

Indtistry  In  this  regard. 

and  was  that  they  "teiKl  to 

relieving  domestic  pnxJ.ucers  of 

favoring   monopoly."     This 

that  tariffs  shut  out  comp^- 

they  give  the  domestic  pro- 
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cloakroom  of  the  House 
Chicago  Beef  Trust  imported 
wholly  owned   plants  in   South 
canned  meats  at  total  landed 
;>ound  less  than  our  costs  of 
of  American  beef?" 
have  considerable  invest- 
some  of  which   pack   canned 
States.     These  plants,  in 
are   not,   however,   all   wholly 
la  no   Information   available 
that  all  of   the  canned 
1937  was  produced  in  plants 
Interested.     The  reference 
between  the  landed  cost 
;he  cost  of  production  of  do- 
appear   to  have  significance, 
of  this  type  produced  In  the 
that  there  would  be   little 
country  even  if  the   Imparted 
most  significant   facts  con- 
were  explained  in  your  letter 
Pat  Harrison,    the  attached 

Mr     CONNTKT. 

that  "the  Department 

sugar-quota  system,  which 

.American   people   in   the  year 

had  Impxjrted  sugar  on  a  free 

number   of   State    and   other 

perhaps    better    to    say 

around  the  country  making 

treaties,  which  speeches  are 

any  effort  to  protect  the 

for  his  sugar." 

Is  determined  by  Congress 

idminlstered    by    the    Depart- 


made 

oxt 


partlclpt  kted   In   the   preparation   and 

agreement  with  Cuba  m   1934. 

for  tariff  and  other  con- 

reduced  the  duties  on  Cuban 

The  reduction   In   the 

coorblnated  program,  which  em- 

aniendment  to  the  Agricultural 

produqtlon  control  and  the  alloca- 

supplylng  the  American 

^tore  the  fonner  important 

the  same  time  reestablish 

sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  in 


dell  igate 
h4ld 


agreement  regarding  the 

of  sugar,  signed  at  London 

devoted  special  attention  to 

This  aspect  of  the  matter 

te  of  the  United  States  to 

in  London  April  5  to  May 

from  the  President,  Senate 

irst  session,  piiges  23   to  27 

I  question,  I  should  like  to 

the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire 

irhlch  discusses  the  activities 

they   affect    the   consumer 

ment    of    Agriculture    s^   a 


fumfched  "the  percentage  of  our 
n  values  and  quantities,  for 
products  mentioned  and 
the  table  below: 


'■he 


United  States  exports  in  relation  to  dnrri,\<)tic  production 

Percent  f-MfKirted 


.V.'-'icIe 


.Automobiles  > 

(\Hi:n«'il  vegetables. 

I  ■  in;:t^l  fruius 

'rnfi<\c<'ii,  leaf 

P-rk  

I.ar.l  

>ii  i\   .: 

Agn'-ii. 

anil  : 

Corn-, 

Wheat  " 

Hurtey  " 

Kit-e  ■•• 


[ilMnces 

Tl.  .»  jf  efjuiptnent. 

K-\'.     Kiiplements 
;u,'h:nery. 


Basis' 


Value 

...do. 

Quantity. . 

..do. 

...do 

Value 

Value 

Quantity.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


1932 


C) 

(') 

(') 

7  2  2 

'25.2 

(') 

(') 
'•27.3 

.2 
15.1 
(') 
(') 


1933 


1.3 
20.8 
39  3 
2.4 
34.8 
2a.l 
(») 
'29.8 

.3 

5.4 

3  2 

15.5 


1334 


♦1.4 

«21.1 

34.3 

•1.8 

•23  4 

•27  0 

(') 
'29.7 

.2 

5.1 

3  9 
10.2 


1935        \<Xifi    ''  I'Xil 


M.3 
•20.8 
35.8 
•3.9 
17.4 
•26.8 

(») 
'29.7 


4..^ 

3.5 

11.4 


>  1.3 

'21.7 

33.8 

1  4 

11  3 
S23.2 

1^ 
s  10.6 

ru-i 

2  5 
3.5 
8  0 


O 
(') 
(') 
(') 
0) 
(') 
(') 
{') 

<•>) 

r») 
(») 
(') 


it's  on  tobacco  eiportj  In  relntion  to  pruduction. 


.\\>iili4t  le  -,!  i:..-;  ■>  show  percentage  exported  either  on  cjiiantity  or  value  bsis  is 
a-,  here  a \  tu.  t;ui  du  i^ut  iliow  percentages  on  both  'juauuty  aud  value  basis  for  any 

ertirip 

'  .^w  t.iblp  on  p-  I'^ 

■  Not  iMiii-jMe 

'  IHtii  in  [  <T  :'iU. 
>  l>-it.i  .irtf  t'.r  !*«. 
'  I  »nly  AvjiU.^.if  >t,.U:. 

■  D.it.i  ire  f<T  '..«;. 
'  Until  are  i'>r  './5'J. 
'  I>!itH  ire  for  i'j:u, 

'■  Ha,--et1  on  ;>r'>.1ucT;on  ^^^^:T<^  for     K-irni  (»<|iiipn!ent." 

•    BH.-eil  on  fx;«)rt  ticures  which-  -for  corn,  include  meal;  (or  wheat,  inclti ie  flonr; 
for  NirU'v.  inclu.t>'  nmit    ^n  !  for  rice,  include  flour,  meal,  and  broken  n* 
"  L<?s.~  ttiim  oru'-t.cr.tti  of  1  percent. 

><mr<f  F oreiL-n  Trtde  of  the  United  States.  1932,  lOS.*;.  and  ]'.m.  in'l  -iimmary 
of  1  ii:ie.l  .■^t.ites  Tr.ide  \V;th  the  W-rid.  rj.U.  f.'    S    Dep.-irtmcnt  of  ('miiinenv. 

There    are,    of   course,    a    number   of    branches   of   production   In 

v,-hich  the  percentage  nf  the  total  output  e.xported  is  considerably 

{■.igher  ihiin  in  those  shown  above.     The  pcrctntages  of  our  total 

■    f  roducticn  of  certain  other  commodities  which  were  sold  In  foreign 

narkets  in   1936  were  as  follows: 

Percent 

Cotton 56.  1 

Sardines '  28  8 

Linseed ■•  44  2 

Pears "     30  2 

Ralsms 1  26  5 

Apncots 1  56  0 

Prunes '418 

Piitent  upper  side  leather 1  gg  5 

RiDSin.. 54  8 

Turpentine 43  9 

Lubricating  oil 29  5 

Lubnciitina;  greases 139  9 

Paraffin   wax 39  q 

Sulphur _ .".       27  8 

Copper 32  1 

Mlntnr  and  well  machinery 1  19  2 

Metal-workmg  macliiiipry 1  20.  0 

Sew'.iig    m.ichmes  '36.0 

,    Printing  and  bindme:  machinery '26.2 

i    OfSce   appliances 123  2 

Eorax I_-IIIIII1II1I     32.5 

■  Data  are  for   1935 

Such  examplf,s  reveal  how  specious  Is  the  argument  that  our 
e.tport,  trade  is  unur.pcruint  because  it  conipriti^-s  not  more  thaa 
10  percent  of  our  total  production  Foreign  tr.ide  obviou.^ly  is 
vital  to  the  workers  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  such  as 
the.-^e  and  to  the  regions  where  thi.s  prixluction  is  carried  on.  A 
tariff  [./olicy  which  tends  to  rpbtrict  our  f(jreign  markets  strikes 
erectly  at  the  welfare  of  these  regions  and  through  them  at  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  United  States 

Mr    CONNERY  s   final   question   is: 

"When  our  exports  of  a  n.wm  commodity  or  article  exceed  our 
1  nports.  say  fur  a  5-year  period,  is  it  your  official  belief  that  the 
duties  on  such  articles  ur  commodities,  if  any,  should  be  reduced 
or  wholly   eliminated  as   unneces.-^ary ,'' 

A  useful  re.sponse  cannot.  I  feel,  be  made  to  .so  general  a  ques- 
t  on.  Each  product  must  be  given  careful  and  thorough  study  by 
I'self,  and  all  factors  atfectlng  it  must  be  taken  into  account,  aa 
1;  done  in  the  ca.^  of  every  import  and  export  product  dealt  with 
m  connection  with  the  trade-agreements  program.  The  presump- 
t  on  in  the  case  of  such  a  product,  however,  is  that  the  duty 
normally  has  r.o  protective  effect  and  probublv  tends  indirectly  to 
^^ork  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  industry  in  que.stion  by  making  it 
more  difficult  for  the  industry  to  resist  the  imposition  of  restric- 
tions upon  :t5  product  by  foreign  countries. 

I  beg  to  trans.Tiit  this  memorandum  to  vou.  Mr.  Secretary  for 
whatever  u.se  you  may  deem  best  to  make  of  it.  In  your  letter  of 
March  30  to  Senator  Harrison,  reporting  on  Senate  Resolution 
2!2,  ycu  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  relation  between  foreign 
trade  and  the  trade-agreement.<!  program  to  wages  and  the  stand - 
aid  of  living  enjoyed  by  American  labor  In  view  of  Mr.  Con- 
-NERYs  intere.-=t  m  this  subject,  jou  mav  wish  to  send  the  attached 
ccpy  of  your  letter  to  him. 

CHAaus  F.  Darlington,  Jr. 
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Mechanization  of  the  Army— The  Army  on  Wheels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KKNTUUKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7).  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  LOUIS  JOHNSON.  THE  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  WAR  AT  THE  SEMIANNUAL  MEETING, 
SOCIETY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS.  WHITE  SULPHUR 
SPRINGS.  W.  VA.,  JUNE  12.  1938 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
me  by  the  Senate,  I  present  for  insertion  in  the  Record  a 
sjjeech  delivered  by  Col.  Louis  Johnson.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  at  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers,  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va.: 

Members  of  the  Socletv  of  Automotive  Engineers.  I  bring  you  a 
definite  challenge  from  the  War  Department.  You,  vFho  help  to 
create  our  prosperity  and  to  add  to  our  happiness  in  time  of  peace, 
are  needed  to  bc^ster  our  defenses  and  to  minimize  our  losses  in 
case  of  war.  Your  talents,  which  have  brought  us  the  blessings  of 
the  machine  age.  we,  in  a  great  crisis,  will  have  to  call  upon  to 
help  us  to  preserve  them. 

Many  of  you  already  are  fannlllar  with  your  destined  role  in  a 
grave  emergency.  For  years  your  advisory  committees  have  cooper- 
ated with  the  Air  Corps,  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  in  our  effort*  to  solve  our  automotive  prob- 
lems. Several  weeks  ago  some  of  your  representatives  met  with  us 
Bt  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  to  work  out  a  program  to  meet 
our  automotive  requirements  in  rubber.  Last  week  another  of  your 
committees  Joined  ub  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky..  In  a  study  of  the  problems 
of  our  cavalry  combat  cars.  Your  guidance  and  Intelligent  direc- 
tion have  influenced  the  development  of  our  tanltfl,  our  trucks,  and 
our  airplanes. 

I  am  very  happy  publicly  to  acknowledge  your  help  and  coopera- 
tion and  to  extend  to  you  the  appreciation  of  the  War  Department 
for  your  patriotic  services  toward  the  development  of  our  automo- 
tive program  for  Indtistrlal  mobilization  In  time  of  war  and  lor 
current  procurement  in  time  of  peace. 

Th"  automotive  program  of  the  War  Department,  as  I  visualize 
It  looks  toward  the  development  of  an  army  on  wheels  which  will 
operate  more  speedily,  fight  more  efficiently,  and  suffer  less  severely 
than  our  military  forces  of  the  past.  It  alms  to  reduce  the  drudgery 
and  the  fatigue  incident  to  combat.  It  promises  to  carry  our  men 
into  the  combat  zone  on  trucks  accompanied  by  tanks  primed  and 
ready  for  the  crucial  test  of  battle.  It  furnishes  a  means  of  keeping 
our  soldiers  up  to  their  fullest  efficiency  at  the  moment  of  battle, 
when  ihey  need  their  strength  and  their  wits  most.  It  provides 
mechanical  aids  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  machines  of  flesh, 
blood,  and  spirit — still  the  backbone  of  all  military  efforts — whose 
combined  fighting  qualities  no  contrivance  constructed  by  mere 
m.Tn  can  replace. 

In  some  countries  of  the  world  man  is  held  cheap  Among  some 
people^  human  beings  are  counted  In  terms  of  cannon  fodder.  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hnnd.  we  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  human  life.  Wo  feel  the  responsibility  for  every  soldier  in  cur 
ranks  To  save  manpower  by  the  broader  use  of  fighting  machines 
and  to  minimize  losses  are  the  responsibilities  of  every  officer  In 
the  American  Army,  from  general  to  second  lieutenant  Conse- 
quently, the  War  Department  Is  eager  to  substitute  machines  for 
men  wherever  feasible.  The  Idea  of  making  machines  do  the  work 
of  men  is  not  new.  In  the  Army  it  Is  as  old  as  the  profession  it.self. 
The  primitive  fighter  depended  for  his  success  in  combat  upon 
his  ability  to  move  fast,  to  strike  hard,  and  to  resist  long  In 
military  language,  we  say  he  depended  on  mobility,  power,  and 
protection.  When  he  learned  to  ride  a  horse  to  battle,  he  was 
tfkmg  the  initial  steps  to  mechanize  his  mobility.  When  he 
began  to  use  slings  instead  of  fists,  he  was  mechanizing  his 
power.  When  he  marched  forth  carrying  a  shield  In  front  of  him 
to  ward  off  the  attack  of  his  adversaries,  he  had  mechanized  his 
protection  During  the  ages  we  have  moved  along  the  lines  of 
mechanization  toward  the  strengthening  of  each  of  these  three 
elements  of  combat  separately. 

In  the  ancient  battle  chariot  there  was  an  attempt  to  combine 
all  three  In  one  fighting  unit.  It  was  not.  however,  until  the 
advent  of  the  tank  on  the  western  front  in  the  World  War  that 
w  find  the  practical  achievement  by  land  forces  of  a  single  self- 
propelied  machine  which  combines  within  Itself  all  three  elements 
rf  combat.  This  development  was  made  possible  by  the  civilian 
inventions  of  the  Internal  combustion  engine  and  of  the  track- 
liylng  or  crawler  type  of  tractor. 

As  a  result  of  this  progress  In  the  automotive  Industry,  the 
Army  today  is  able  to  put  In  the  field  Infantry  tanks  and  Cavalry 
scout  and  combat  cars.  These  move  at  speeds  up  to  50  miles  an 
hour,  not  only  along  roads  but  across  coimtry.    They  carry  within 


themselves  heavy  and  light  machine  puns  and  antiaircraft  ma- 
chine guns  capable  of  effective  fVre  while  in  full  motion  They 
provide  their  crews  with  protection  of  armor  sufBclent  to  resist 
a  penetration  of  rifle  and  light  machine-gun  projectiles  at  all 
except  the  closer  ranges. 

In  addition  to  our  tanks  and  combat  cars,  the  armies  of  today 
depend  on  motortrucks  for  the  rapid  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  Unlike  the  tank  or  combat  car  the  army  motor 
truck  has  no  fighting  power  nor  protective  armor.  It  is  merely 
a  factor  in  mobility 

The  Army  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  automotive  machine 
as  a  means  of  rapid  transportation  of  men  and  supplies  In  1908 
when  it  purchased  it"?  first  truck.  On  the  Mexican  border  In 
1916,  truck  trains  were  employed  as  a  means  of  bringing  supplies 
to  our  troops  camped  at  considerable  distances  from  rail  heads. 
Upon  our  entry  into  the  World  War,  we  Increased  our  stock  of 
motors.  Our  trucks,  our  ambulances,  our  passenger  cars  and  our 
motorcycles  were  conspicuous  along  the  battle  roads  of  Prance. 
From  time  to  time,  we  moved  large  combat  units  from  one  area 
to  another  by  trucks  and  brought  them  Into  action  to  exploit  a 
victory  or  to  ward  off  a  defeat. 

The  end  of  the  World  War  found  us  with  a  large  stock  of  ai. to- 
motive  equipment  far  in  excess  of  our  immediate  needs.  Until 
these  vehicles  became  unserviceable  and  obsolete,  Congress  did 
not  feel  the  necessity  to  authorize  the  purcha.se  of  trucks  of 
greater  speed  and  new  design.  By  1933,  our  surplus  of  the  World 
War  had  become  practically  exhausted.  There  were  relatively  few 
replacements. 

For  the  motor  transportation  of  our  Infantry,  we  averaged  one 
truck,  one  pa:isenger  car,  and  one  motorcycle  per  regiment. 
About  six  of  our  regiments  possessed  more  than  this  minimum 
but  their  equipment  consisted  of  old  antiquated  motors,  models 
of    1917-18. 

In  1933,  the  situation  began  to  change  for  the  better.  In  the 
Intervening  5  vears  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  toward 
the  increase  of"  mobility  in  our  Army.  Appropriations  for  auto- 
motive  vehicles  have   been   liberally  provided 

Today,  our  Regular  Army  has  about  13,000  motor  vehicles  and 
our  National  Guard  about  8.000.  In  the  Infantry,  all  our  field 
trains  and  all  our  regiments  are  now  motorized  for  the  trans- 
portation of  equipment  and  baggage.  We  have  reequlpped  our 
Regular  Army  Infantry  with  new  tanks  and  completely  furnished 
our  Mechanized  Cavalry  brigade  with  practically  all  of  its  combat 
vehicles.  Wc  are  adding  a  limited  number  of  new  tanks  to  the 
National  Guard  companies.  The  four-mule  prairie  schooners  have 
given  way  to  trucks.  Motor  vehicles  and  cars  have  replaced  horses. 
At  long  last,  we  have  realized  that  the  top-hea\7.  cumbersome, 
slow-moving  World  War  division  has  outlived  Its  usefulness  aa 
a  means  of  modern  combat.  To  Increase  our  mobility  and  to 
economize  on  manpower  by  the  substitution  of  machines,  we 
have  decided  to  streamline  our  Infantry  and  our  Cavalry  divi- 
sions. As  an  example  of  our  progress,  may  I  point  out  that  the 
Infantry  division  of  the  World  War  had  nearly  28.000  men  If 
called  into  action  today,  our  divisions  would  Include  but  10.983 
men  who  could  move  faster  and  strike  harder  than  our  soldiers 
of  1917-18. 

The  principal  obstacle  In  the  face  of  our  determination  to  put 
the  Armv  on  wheels  pertains  to  standardization  of  equipment. 
We  have'  28  different  makes  and  models  of  passenger  cars  and 
143  makes  and  models  of  trucks.  In  a  major  emergency  the 
maintenance  of  this  number  of  different  vehicles  in  the  theater 
of  operations  obviouslv  would   be   an   impossible  task. 

I  realize  that  in  tinie  of  peace  the  purchasing  system  Imposed 
upon  the  War  Department  by  law  and  by  the  Interpretations  of 
the  Comptroller  General  requires  competitive  bidding  and  the 
award  of  the  contract  to  that  company  that  promises  to  deliver 
at  lowest  figures  Appropriations  are  made  annually  and  so  lim- 
ited that  all  the  needs  of  the  Army  in  the  way  of  automotive 
equipment  cannot  be  purchased  In  a  single  year.  Consequently, 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  truck-producing  agency  that  wins 
the  award  in  1938  will  get  the  contract  to  supply  the  Army  In 
1939.  S^rne  variations  In  makes  and  models,  therefore,  are  xm- 
avoidable.  In  my  opinion,  however,  28  different  makes  and 
models  of  passenger  cars  and  143  makes  and  models  of  trucks 
are  an  odd-lot  of  too  great  a  variety.  That  absurd  situation  we 
mu.st  Improve. 

I  am  determined  to  eliminate  nonessential  types.  We  must  re- 
duce the  number  of  necessary  types  to  a  minimum.  It  Is  toward 
this  end  that  our  Quartermaster  Corps  Is  devoting  its  skill  and  its 
energy.  It  is  in  this  phase  of  our  efforts  that  we  have  received  such 
splendid  cooperation  from  your  committee.  We  are  fortunate  that 
we  have  the  most  successful  and  most  progressive  motor  industry 
in  the  world.  We  are  confident  of  your  ability  to  give  us  the  right 
kind  of  transportation  to  meet  our  varied  needs.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  our  automotive  problem  in  the  way  of  trucks  and  care 
has  yet  anywhere  near  reached  a  satlFfactory  solution. 

The  time  to  perfect  our  machinery  for  automotive  transportation 
is  today  Once  an  emergency  Is  upon  us,  it  becomes  too  late  to 
experiment  along  new  lines  We  bhall  make  every  effort  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  the  World  War  of  waiting  until  after  the  declara- 
tion of  hostilities  for  the  development  of  machines  to  suit  our  needs. 
If  war  should  come  tomorrow,  I  assure  jrou  that  we  will  not  then 
begin  to  search,  as  we  did  in  1917,  for  an  ideal  vehicle.  In  time  of 
peace  It  is  well  to  experiment  toward  the  Ideal.  In  time  of  war  we 
must  be  practical  We  will  take  the  best  of  our  types  avaUable 
and  immediately  go  Into  mass  production. 
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0:t  tanks  and  combat  can  present 

marifacture  of  the  tank  and  lU 
natc<l  efforts  of  dozens  of  specUlloe* 
plat?.  eDglnes.  transmissions.  madUne 
elut.'bes.  springs,  electric  starters  and 
and  many  leaser  items.     Most  of  tbeqi 
not  :n  quantity  production. 
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considerable 


llxturea  are  required  to  produce  our 
Tunks  are  built  In  conformity  with 
of  f -epirlng  industry   In  peace,  so 
load      Tiie  small  number  of  tanks 
making  are  manufactured  largely 
specialized  private  firms  by  competlt 
Depa.-tment  drawings  and  detailed 

There  now  are   available  a  limited 
producing  ruccesafully  our  special 
long  as  we  are  able  to  continue  the 
numser  of  tanks,  we  may  expect  a 
business  as  a  nucleus  for  our  war  expansion. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  better  Indicates 
the  roiuiufacture  of  tanks  and  comba  , 
typical  modern  light  tank  consists  of 
abou:  3300  separate  engineering 
hide  that  requires  that  many  parts 
mind,  is  entirely  too  complicated  and 
for  niasK  production.    To  simplify  o 
fore,  challenges  not  only  the  ingenuity 
of  the  War  Department  but  also 
who    In  time  of  war.  wUl  be  called 
quantities. 

Our  tanks  and  combat  cars  are 
but   .n  no  sense  is  there  competitloii 
have  contracts  in  force  today  with 
mer';lal    engines.    transQ[iissions. 
rubhar  products  to  supply  vu  with 
tank.4  in  time  of  peace. 

TJie   true   role  of  our  arsenals  is 
toritti.     "niey  are  not  munitions 
of  t-em  to  their  capacity,  fully 
modern    machinery    and    staffed 
persimnel.   they  stUl   would   be   unable 
pcroint  of  the  Army's  requirements 
•0  percent  of  our  munition  needs  Ir 
turn  to  civilian  production. 

Tc  wait  until  an  emergency  for  th<i 
combat   cars   will   result   in 
batUi*  needs  can  be  met.     The  time 
production  is  estimated  from  5 
the  situation  at  the  time  of  the 
essriitlal   that  we  have  on  hand  all 
which  our  small  Regular  Army  and 
fcr  p!x>tectlon  of  our  country  on 
Indmtry  can  be  mobilized.    Their 
flclent  reserve  to  offset  the  losses 
have  to  suffer  while  our  great 
are    taoblllied   and   expanded   to 
Amer  ica. 

In   1917-18,  the  tank  was  in  Its 
man;   promises  were  made  as  to  its 
tactics  and  strategy  of  war 
these  steel  monsters  would  overrun 
tlon,  and  relegate  Infantry,  Cavalry 
hictoiy.    These  promises  have  not 

Tho  tank  has  added  a  new  fightldg 
mean  I  of  combat.     Its  combined 
tlon   place  In  the  hands  of  the  co; 
powerful   weapon  of   speed,   power, 
used,   will   contribute  greatly  to 
with  a  leasened  cost  In  life.    No 
without  tanks.     We.  In  the  United 
▼angiiard  of  automotive  development 
lead  i.he  way  In  tank  and  combat  cai 

Rep>ort8  of  the  value  of  the  tank 
of  Europe  and   Asia  today  4i>e   rathe- 
eountlng   its  potential   usefulness   in 
Its  evident  shortcomings  in  Spain  and 
aUowimcea  for  tHe  lack  of  mechanio4l 
the  scJdlers  of  Europe  and  Asia 

In  tJte  United  States  pracUcally  al 
costoined  to  the   handling  of  machi  aes 
proep<«ctlve  chauffeur  or  tank  mechaiilc 
our  combat  car  troops  and  tank  comianl 
no  re<7uitlng  problems,  that  they  ha>e 
who  (lealre  to  enlist  In  their  outfits, 
thuslsstlc  about  their  machines,  and 
their  arlnclplea  and  maehanlcs. 

In  Xurope  and  Asia  the  contrary 
Xlamlllar   with  wnMftiin»M     U/lixj  of 
chanioal  baasta  in  their  own  hands 
r^Mlr  Job  for  an  American  may  tun 
lapae  for  a  Spanish.  Chinese,  or 
naaoii  for  abandonment  of  his  machl^ 

Baomtly.    our   mechanised    Cavalry 
caotor -driven  vehldea  and  3.000  offloeik 
TOO-mlle,  4-day  practice  march  to  test 
quality  of  our  machine*.    Night  and 
of  at  to  45  milaa  an  hotir.  they 
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reads  of  various  surfaces,  over  the  Cumberland  ridges  and  the 
h.lls  of  Kentucky  and  Tenne.ssep,  and  each  day  reached  their 
p  anned  desnnation 

Cavalry  and  ArtilUry  offlcenj.  steeped  In  the  lore  of  the  horse, 
with  a  love  for  their  animals  and  an  admiration  for  their  sterling 
q  iaittles  of  IcyaJty  and  drpendabUity  m  battle,  carried  their  en- 
thusiasm Into  the  man<i^uvers  of  mechanical  steeds  and  "hell  bug- 
g:e.s."  Enlisted  men.  who  a  year  ago  were  gnxjmlng  horses  and 
shoeing  mules,  w^re  rh  <.nglng  .■■[)ark  plUK's  and  tuning  engines 
with  their  charactfr:.,tic  thonmgh r.e.s  and  attention.  Repairs 
a. id  even  major  overhauls  were  made   alon^  the  march. 

So  far  a.s  the  nun  themselves  arc  ccnrfTned.  and  so  far  as  the 
p<'rformance  of  these  vehicles  along  well-marked  roads  is  con- 
sidered, the  man>^uvers  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  Mechanized  Brigade 
were  a  tremendous  succe.s-s. 

A  tank  or  a  combat  car.  however,  is  something  more  than  a 
spieedy  means  of  locomotion  and  transportation.  In  its  es3ence 
it  is  a  land  battle.ship  which,  a.s  I  have  already  indicated,  must 
n  rt  only  depend  on  it.s  o'.^m  m.obllity  but  on  Its  shock  and  sur- 
prise tactics  on  irs  own  ability  to  deliver  tremendous  fire  power 
on  given  targets,  and  on  the  protection  It  affords  its  crews.  In 
U.f-  latter  retpects  our  com.bat  cai-s  tend  to  show  certain  definite 
weaknesses 

Their  noise  and  their  dust  on  the  road  tend  to  destroy  the  ele- 
irent  of  surprise.  The  vulnerabihty  of  their  armor  against  anti- 
tank guns  tends  to  reduce  their  ability  to  protect  their  crews. 
Tne  difHcultie.s  of  communicaticn  tend  to  destroy  coordinated  fire 
p<  wer  and  shock  tactics  There  were  times  during  the  maneuvers, 
e'en  along  the  highways,  when  commanders  were  out  of  touch 
w;th  their  outfits.  Radio  sets  did  not  always  function.  There 
were  situations  when  our  scout  cars  could  not  reconnolter  the 
giound  because  of  the  inability  of  their  vehicles  to  perform  weil- 
dcflned,  prescribed  tactical  duties. 

I  mention  ail  the.se  weaknes.-^e.s  not  by  way  of  criticism.  On  the 
c<.ntrary.  we  realize  that  mechanization  Is  still  young,  that  all 
annies  are  facing  sim.llar  obstacles  and  that  probably  no  nation 
his  solved  the  problem  to  its  entire  satisfaction.  I  mention  the 
patent  defects  so  that  we  may  make  every  effort  to  correct  them. 
Tie  purpose  of  our  maneuvers  Is  not  to  show  off  our  vehicles  to 
correspondents  and  foreitm  observers.  It  is  to  test  the  ability 
oi  our  men  and  otir  machines.  If  they  were  perfect,  we  would 
require  no  maneuvers  While  we  phiUl  stiive  toward  it,  we  do  not 
expect  perfection,  A  progressive  army  realizes  there  will  always  be 
seme  shortcomings  in  its  armaments  and  weapon.-?.  Our  Job  is  to 
see  that  the  errors  of  today  are  elim.inated  tomorrow.  To  suc- 
ceed. I  repeat,  the  skill  and  the  ingenuity  of  patriotic  engineers 
of  the  automotive  industry  are  Just  as  important  as  the  work  of 
the  representatives  of  the  War  Department.  The  sound  improve- 
ment of  our  mechanized  automotive  vehicles— their  standardiza- 
tion and  mass  production— there  is  the  definite  challenge  that  I 
place  before  you. 

The  art  and  science  of  war  are  not  static.  Improvements  in 
machines  are  constantly  being  made  throughout  the  world.  We 
wio  today  enjoy  a  large  margin  of  superiority  in  the  quality  of 
our  automotive  vehicles  must  continue  to  retain  that  supremacy. 
With  your  full  cooperation  to  improve  and  test  otir  models  and 
tc  standardize  our  equipment,  and  with  the  help  of  a  united 
citizenry  awakened  to  the  needs  of  our  .A.rmy.  we  will  go  forward 
OI:   the  road  to  an   adequate   national   defense. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  it  is  the  sincere  hope  and  prayer  of 
every  responsible  person  in  the  War  Department  that  we  will 
mver  have  to  call  on  a  single  tank,  a  single  combat  car.  or  even 
a  single  motorcycle  m  defense  of  uur  country. 


Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W,  BARKLEY 

OF   KK.NTUi  KY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  15  ilegidath^  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7),  1938 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  OF  FLORIDA  AT  THK 
[NSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  AFF.\IRS,  CH-\RLOTTESviLLE  VA^ 
TO  BE  DELIVERED  JULY  4.  1938  ^^' 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
me,  I  present  for  insertion  in  the  Record  the  address  to  be 
delivered  by  Senator  Cl.aude  Peppe.i  of  Florida,  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Affairs,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  July  4,  1938: 

JSmerson  has  said  that  an  Institution  is  but  the  lengthened 
shixdow  Of  one  man.  How  appropriate  is  that  declaration  to  the 
sctne  here  today,  when  we  realize  that  this  teaching  and  learnine 
^titutlon  providing  this  forum  far  the  excliange  of  Ideas  in  the 
belt  tradition  of  intellectual  freedom  U  but  the  lengthened  shadow 
Of  the  spirit  and  the  hand  uf  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  fitting  In- 
dee-d  that  thu;  university,  which  for  mere  than  a  century  has 
Uught  men  and  women  how  to  Uve  better,  how  to  develop  their 
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talents,  to  elevate  their  standards  of  life,  to  Improve  their  quality 
of  being,  should  still  be  concerned  about  how  other  men  and 
women  may  live  yet  better  than  we,  and  how  we,  even,  may.  with 
the  advantage  of  man's  increasing  kjiowledge  and  experience  and 
God  ^  ever-enduring  bounty,  live  still  better  tomorrow  than  we 
live  today.  This  many-sided,  almost  universal  genius.  Thomas 
Jeffer.»ion  may  be  said  to  have  had  one  passion  in  his  life — a  passion 
for  liberty.  And  liberty  to  Jefferson  meant  freedom — -freedom  from 
the  restraints  which  are  neither  nat\iral  to  the  state  ot  man  nor 

The  Virginia  statute  of  rellsrious  liberty  bears  testimony  to  the 
fervor  with  wluch  he  fought  against  the  shackles  of  the  conscience 
imposed  bv  intolerance,  bigotry  or  unrighteous  authority  This 
flower  of  both  an  old  and  a  new  civilization  here  In  this  hallowed 
soil,  amidst  these  age-old  spreading  trees  and  among  these  touch- 
Ingly  mellow  traditions,  is  immortal  evidence  of  his  will  to  dtstroy 
the  bonds  of  the  mind  and  to  dispel  the  dark  shadows  of  lack  of 
understanding.  His  lingers  WTOte  with  burning  words  his  passion 
against  those  political  restraints  which  narrowed  the  horizons  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  He  laid  his  eloquent 
curse  upon  any  form  of  government  which  should  become  destruc- 
tive of  those  high  ends.  Indeed,  he  imposed  upon  a  free  people 
the  solemn  duty  to  alter  or  abolish  a  form  of  government  destruc- 
tive of  those  osptratlons.  and  to  lay  their  government  on  such 
principles  and  organize  its  powers  In  such  form  "as  to  them  should 
seem  most  likely  to  exact  their  safety  and  happiness." 

He  was  not  appeased  when  a  nation  had  achieved  its  liberty. 
His  spirit  wrought  Itself  into  an  assiared  liberty  for  the  citizen 
against  the  tyranny  even  of  his  own  Government,  his  own  brethren. 
So  that  into  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  Impressed  In  Indelible  perma- 
nence those  liberties  and  that  freedom  which  were  deemed  to  be 
Inalienable  to  the  American  people 

No  man  in  our  history  has  .so  broadened  the  horizon  of  con- 
science, of  the  mind,  and  of  the  person's  liberty  as  has  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Upon  these  concepts,  and  to  perpetuate  them,  he  built 
a  national  consciousness  of  their  necessity  and  fathered  a  national 
determination  of  their  eiirvival. 

The  Democratic  Party,  thus  conceived,  is  the  offspring  of  these 
JeCfersonian  concepts  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Throughout  all  its 
long  history.  Its  varied  and  changing  career,  has  that  party  held 
steadfast  to  these  sentiments  of  Its  origin  Its  voice  has  not 
always  been  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  Nation's  attention.  Its 
purposes  and  Its  methods  have  not  always  been  unconfused.  Its 
faith  has  not  always  hswi  the  same  fervor,  but  at  no  time  have 
not  both  its  voice  and  its  hand  been  of  the  same  person.  It  has 
not  recanted,  ever. 

Jefferson  knew  tyranny  at  first  hand.  He  knew  the  tendency 
to  oppression  not  only  In  foreign  governments  but  In  local  gov- 
ernments. In  majorities  even  at  home;  and  he  knew  that  nothing 
save  rigid  impenetrable  Immunity  could  cloak  the  individual 
against  the  contradiction  of  the  individual's  political  freedom. 
He  knew  that  men  are  ambitious  and  governments  which  men 
dominate  take  their  ambitious  passions  from  those  who  give  the 
empty  form  vigorous  reality  of  ."mbstance.  He  knew  that  moral 
restraint  was  not  enough  to  saleguard  those  who  loved  liberty 
apainst  overreaching  governmental  power.  And  so  he  was  known 
to  be  Jealous  of  every  nari'owing  of  individual  freedom  by  addi- 
tional government  authority. 

It  might  even  be  said  that  he  knew  that  government  was  not  an 
unmixed  ble.ssing.  In  its  very  nature  ind  of  its  very  necessity  it 
exacted  at  best  a  great  deal  of  one's  cherished  freedom,  and  the 
strength  of  every  tendency,  well  he  knew,  was  more  and  more  to 
coll^ipse  the  corridors  of  freedom  in  which  men  lived.  And  so.  In 
giving  expression  to  the  much  and  wrongly  termed  phrase  "that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least,"  he  deplored  the  necessity 
for  every  additional  contraction  of  the  boundaries  of  personal 
liberty,  . 

It  Is  Interesting,  however,  to  observe  the  misunderstanding  of 
these  principles  which  is  current  In  some  modern  political  speech. 
For  many  who  are  the  disciples  of  a  system  which  has  conceived 
and  would  perpetuate  upon  the  American  people  a  slavery  far 
more  real  than  the  tyranny  of  George  III.  call  up>on  this  same 
Jefferson  as  their  prophet,  and  their  authority  to  continue  their 
dominion.  This  Jeffersonlan  philosophy  of  liberty  and  freedom 
they  would  reduce  to  a  box  with  one  side;  and  to  hear  them  speak 
one  would  think  that  Jefferson  neither  appreciated  nor  opposed 
any  oppression  save  that  from  England  or  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States:  that  his  whole  life's  struggle  was  one  of 
total  unconcern  for  the  fate  of  men.  women,  and  children  from 
economic  forces  more  exacting  in  their  tyranny  than  were  ever 
the  wildest  ravings  or  the  most  oppressive  decrees  of  a  mad 
George, 

To  appreciate  the  emphasis  In  Jefferson's  attitude  one  must 
recall  the  economic  and  social  order  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  a  part.  It  is  not  easy  for  us,  citizens  of  an  empire  with  more 
than  130.000,000  of  people  Inhabiting  so  large  a  share  of  a  conti- 
nent, besides  islands  beyond  the  seas,  to  appreciate  that  in  1778 
Jefferson  wrote  a  Declaration  of  Independence  for  a  population  of 
about  3.000.000  scattered  over  a  territory  1,500  miles  in  length, 
narrower  than  500  miles  in  width.  Fish  in  plentitude  filled  the 
streams  and   the  sea,  while  game  enlivened   the  primeval  forests. 

The  fallow  ground  Invited  man's  effort  for  his  food  and  produce  of 
his  heart's  desire  Illimitable  acres  stretched  before  his  eye.  In  his 
inaugural  address  Jefferson  spoke  of  otir  country  as  having  "room 
enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  thousandths  and  thousandths 
generation."  Man's  home  beckoned  from  the  virgin  woods,  A  com- 
merciai  system  was  still  but  the  means  of  a  society's  service,  and 


while  it  invited  the  enterprise  of  those  who  understood  its  si^ns,  did 
not  domu:ate  a  people's  life  or  circumscribe  their  destiny. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  for  al.'.  The  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  weie  sull  Intimate,  The  factory  system  had  not  come 
to  chain  men  to  their  machines  and  condemn  families  to- shabby 
cells  in  darkened  areas  of  a  free  country.  There  was  no  gT'iat  indus- 
trial prmce  who  held  tlie  power  of  fo«xl,  clothes,  shelter,  education, 
health,  and  happiness  of  a  million  fellow  human  beings.  Monopolies 
had  not  devoured  a  nation's  for.^s  of  production  and  related  the 
price  of  a  country's  essentials  not  to  cost  but  to  what  producers 
could  exact.  There  were  no  masters  cf  the  elements  ot  exchange, 
who  possessed  a  despot's  power  to  guide  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a 
nation's  fortune 

Tne  essentials  of  life,  at  least,  were  available  to  every  man  and 
woman  by  the  exsrclt-e  of  reasonable  enterprise  and  reascniible  effort. 
And  m  that  civaizaiion  and  in  that  social  order,  so  lon^;  as  nature 
did  not  Withdraw  its  bounty,  there  was  no  serious  threat  to  the  lib- 
erty of  hving,  save  from  those  artificial  restraints  which  might  be 
Imposed  either  by  or  in  the  name  of  nuthorlty. 

The  reason,  therefore,  that  Tliomas  Jefferson  so  unrelentingly  set 
his  force  against  those  artificial  curbs  upon  natural  liberty  which  he 
and  his  fellow  citizens  enjoyed  wa.'i  Ijecause  he  loved  thet  natural 
kind  of  freedom,  and  he  wanted  it  ever  to  be  the  habit  and  the 
InJierltance  of  man  to  be  free  in  that  grand  way  that  nature  here 
upon  this  bountiful  continent  made  him  free  under  a  free  and 
democratic  government. 

Jefferson's  administration,  therefore,  concerned  itself  with  what 
were  essentially  political  problems.  Including  international  compli- 
cations. In  fact,  upon  his  retirement  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Jefferson  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
the  country,  naming  among  them  the  decline  in  the  number  of  pub- 
lic officials,  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  peaceful  acquisi- 
tion from  the  Indians  of  100,000,000  acres  of  land  for  settlement,  and 
doubling  of  the  size  of  the  national  domain  by  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  the  lesson  taught  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  the  inviolate 
preservation  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  there  were  two  economic  aspects 
of  Jefferson's  acqiilring  new  land.  The  first  was  to  open  up  new 
areas  to  acquisition  and  development  for  those  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  were  forever  marching  toward  the  frontier:  and  the  sec- 
ond was  to  provide  unobstructed  navigation  of  the  nation's  greatest 
stream  and  forever  to  secure  to  his  countrymen  freedom  of  access  to 
this  great  commerce-bearing  waterway. 

It  will  not  be  overlooked,  either,  that  Jefferson  took  this  decisive 
step  for  his  country's  peace  and  his  country's  prosperity  In  the 
face  of  the  gravest  doubt  as  to  his  constitutional  authority  so  to 
do:  if  in  fact  he  were  not  actually  convinced  that  in  maki'ng  the 
acquisition,  he  exceeded  his  authority.  Jefferson,  therefore.  Is  cer- 
tainly no  authority  for  the  view  that  the  Nation's  Government 
may  not.  when  faced  with  a  great  national  emergency  involving 
the  safety  and  the  well-being  of  Its  people,  resort  even  to  the  very 
verge  of  its  constitutional  power. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  Congress  Jefferson  also  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  averse  even  to  direct  governmental  aid  to  business, 
If  In  the  public  Interest  and  under  the  circumstances  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Congress  such  aid  should  be  required,  for  while  he 
stated  his  belief  that  "agriculture  manufacture,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  are  the  most  thriving 
when  left  most  free  to  individual  enterprise."  yet  he  added.  "Pro- 
tection from  casual  embarrassment,  however,  may  sometimes  be 
seasonably  Interposed."  "If  in  the  course  of  your  observation  or 
Inquiry  they  .should  appear  to  need  any  aid  within  the  limits  of 
our  constitutional  powers,  your  sense  of  their  Importance  Is  a 
sufficient  assurance  they  will  occupy  your  attention,  'We  cannot, 
indeed,  but  all  feel  an  anxious  fellcltude  for  the  difBculties  under 
which  our  carrying  trade  will  soon  be  placed.  How  far  It  can  be 
relieved,  otherwise  than  by  time,  is  a  subject  of  Important 
consideration." 

Certainly  Jefferson  was  not  beyond  using  administratively  the 
Federal  financial  power  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  Federalist  money 
interests  by  building  up  cc  jnteractlng  Republican  financial 
agencies  in  what  he  regarded  as  the  public  interest.  For  Beard 
tells  us  that  "knowing  full  veil  how  deeply  dyed  with  Federalism 
the  United  States  Bank  anc  its  branches  were.  Jefferson  and  his 
advisers  deliberately  adopted  a  policy  of  manipulating  the  Gov- 
ernment fluids  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up  local  Republican 
moneyed  machines  In  order  to  resist  the  force  of  the  Federalists 
Interest  and  provide  competitors  that  would  give  the  Republicans 
the  power  in  the  economic  world,  which  they  so  earnestly  desired." 
And.  continued  Beard.  "That  this  was  a  conscious  p)ollcy  of  Jeffer- 
son's administration,  there  can  be  no  doubt"  (Economic  Origins  of 
Jeffersonian  Democracy,  by  Beard,  1927.  p.  446). 

To  make  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  in  reply  to  a  communication 
concerning  the  bank  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  was  a  notorious 
Federalist  stronghold,  Jefferson  said:  "As  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Republic  Bank  at  Providence,  I  am  decidedly  In  favor  of  making 
all  the  banks  Republican,  by  sharing  the  deposits  among  them  In 
proportion  to  the  dispositions  they  show;  if  the  law  now  forbids  it, 
we  should  not  permit  another  session  of  Congress  to  pass  without 
amending  it.  It  Is  material  to  the  safety  of  Republicanism  to 
detach  the  mercantile  interest  from  Its  enemies  and  Incorporate 
them  Into  the  body  of  Its  friends."  (Sconomic  Origins  of  Jefferson- 
lan Democracy,  by  Beard,  1927,  pp.  447,  448.) 

Moreover,  Jefferson  clearly  foresaid'  the  day  when  the  employ- 
ment saturation  point  shoxild  be  i-eached,  even  in  agriculture, 
and  there  should  arise  the  necessity  of  the  Govenunenl's  guiding 
the  surplus  of  labor,  that  is  to  say  the  unemployed,  Into  some 
usefxU  and  profitable  employment. 
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When    In    the    rummer   of    1785    Join    Jay    wrote    him    asking 


whether  It  would   be  loaeful  to  us  to 
ductica.  or  none,  he  replied:  "Were  we 


quest!  <in.  I  should  reason  as  follows,  ^e  have  now  lands  enough 


to  employ  an  Infinite  number  of  people 


vators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  Taluible  citizens.     They  are  the 


the  moet  vlrtuoxis,  they  are 
Its  liberty  and  interesta  by 


most  vigorous,  the  most  Independent, 

tied  to  their  co\2ntry  and  wedded  to 

the  niDSt  lasting  bonds.     As  long,  theiiefore,  as  they  can  find  am- 

ploymi?nt   In  this  line.  I  would  not  convert  them   Into  mariners, 

artlB«r.a.  or  anything  else.     But  our  cUlzens  will  find  employment 

In   thit  line  until  their  numbers,  and 

becoma    too    great    for    the    denumd. 


This  IS  not  the 


siderable  time.     As  soon   ss  It   la,  the 


carry  on  all  our  own  pro- 
perfectly  free  to  decide  this 


In  their  cultivation.    Cultl- 


of  course  their  production, 
both    Internal    and    foreign. 


as  yet,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  a  con- 


surplus  of  hands  must  be 


turneC:    to    something   else."      (Econoiilc    Origins    of    Jeffersonlan 
Densxracy.  by  Beard.  1937,  pp.  425.  43<  .) 

Everyone  knows,  of  course,  that  JeSerson's  passion  for  liberty 
would  no  more  compromise  with  ectnomlc  depotlsm  tlian  with 
political  despotism.  Writing  to  an  Itllan  friend  In  179«  in  pas- 
sionate remonstrance  agalnnt  an  econamlc  tyrrany  fast  engulfing 
the  (tierlahed  Independence  of  his 
"In  short,  we  are  likely  to  preserve  the  liberty  we  have  obtained 
only  fcy  unremitting  labors  and  pertli,  But  we  shall  preserve  it; 
and  oiir  mass  of  weight  and  wealth  en  the  good  side  is  so  great 
as  to  leave  no  danger  that  force  will 
us.  We  have  only  to  awake  and  sna]  •  the  Lilliputian  cords'  with 
which  they  have  been  entangling  us  luring  the  first  sleep  which 
Bucce«?ded  our  labours."  (Economic  Oilglns  of  Jeffersonlan  Democ- 
racy, l>y  Beard.  1937.  p.  431  ) 

It  raiist  be  satisfying  to  the  splrl ;  of  Jefferson  to  catch  his 
own  {>as8ionate  note  of  remonstrant  against  conditions  similar 
to  these  which  he  protested  against  1  i  these  words  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1932:  "The  only  lope  for  improving  present 
conditions,  restoring  employment,  aflordlng  permanent  relief  to 
the  p«-ople,  and  bringing  the  Nation  txick  to  the  sound  positioa  of 
domestic  happiness,  and  of  financial,  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  leadership  in  the  world.  Ilea  in  a  drastic  change  in 
economic  governmental  policy." 

In  the  same  spirit  of  Jefferson,  Jeff  arson's  party  then  set  forth 
to  th;  American  people  a  platform  which  for  clarity,  candor,  »nd 
courare  is  without  a  parallel  In  Amerl  »n  history.  Tn  unequivocal 
words  this  virile  party  of  Jefferaon's  expressed  its  determination 
and  its  covenant  to  restore  to  the  Aiierlcan  citizen  as  fully  and 
comp:i?tely  as  modem  conditions  would  permit,  the  kind  of 
liberty    and  freedom  which  Jeffersim    jave  him  In  his  day. 

In  i-ords  which  Jefferson  himself  mljht  have  written,  that  plat- 
form thundered  against  monopoly,  an  unfair  trade  practice  which 
liireavned  the  Independence  of  labor,  the  small  producer,  and  the 
distributor;  against  financial  Interests  leeclng  the  American  people 
of  th»  .r  savings  by  the  sale  of  securities  Issued  both  at  home  and 
abroac;;  against  excessive  charges  by  itlllty  companies:  against  a 
vlclouji  banking  system  which  violated  the  confidence  and  Jeopard- 
ized 'ae  savings  of  the  American  pv  blic;  against  an  iniquitous 
tariff  law  which  gave  undue  and  abusid  privilege  to  a  class  at  the 
ezpenie  of  the  whole  people.  And  «  ually  clearly,  candidly,  and 
courageously  did  that  platform  covena  it  with  the  American  people 
that  II  wotild  use  the  powers  of  the  p<ople's  Government  to  give  a 
greater,  actual,  practical  security  to  Anerlca's  citizens — those  cJti- 
zena  struggling  with  the  superior  for»s  throttling  their  agriciil- 
ture,  ihose  citizens  struggling  with  tte  dominating  forces  of  eco- 
nomic maladjustment  which  had  thro^rn  them  out  of  employment 
and  closed  to  them  avenues  of  economJ  c  opportunity;  to  those  dtl- 
sens  who  aspired  to  a  greater  liberty  of  leisure  gained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  ezoesalve  hours  of  labor;  the  Hnd  of  security  that  could 
be  provided  to  the  Individual  citizen  jnly  by  unemployment  and 
old-ag>  lnsur.ince.  Likewise,  in  the  s«me  spirit  did  that  platform 
pledg*"  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  restoration  of  the  citizen's  pri- 
vate liberty  curtailed  by  the  eighteen! h  amendment  and  reiterate 
again  democracy's  fundamental  doctrlM  of  liberty — "equal  rigbts 
to  all.  special  privileges  to  none." 

After  4  years  of  administration  of  ;he  people's  Government  In 
times  fts  trying  as  any  In  this  country's  whole  history,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  again  In  1936  declared  o  the  American  people  its 
fundamental  faith  and  Its  conviction  o  r  the  duties  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  these  times.    For  in  that  platrorm  that  party  said: 

"We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self-evldsnt — that  government  la  a 
modern  civilization  has  certain  Inescai  table  obligations  to  Its  citi- 
zens, among  which  are: 

"(II   Protection  of  tbe  family  and  tl  le  home. 

"(3)  Kstabllshment  of  a  democracy  of  opporttinlty  tor  all  the 
people 

"  ( 3 )   Aid  to  those  overtaken  by  dlsasl  er." 

Here  was  clearly  expressed  a  new  de:laratlon  of  Independence — 
the  faith  of  the  people's  frtj.  that  tlie  people's  Government  was 
concerned  not  merely  with  the  technlc*  1  but  with  the  larger  liberty 
and  the  effective  freedom  of  the  Amer  can  citizen.  F9r  obvioualy. 
if  the  American  family  might  enjoy  its  traditional  freedom  arourd 
the  sa<red  hearthstone  of  the  America  a  home,  it  was  not  enough 
that  tlie  Government  should  not  itself  trespass  upon  that  liberty; 
the  Government  must  see  to  tt  that  neither  the  kidnaper,  the 
marauder,  nor  any  man  who  would  ta];e  away  that  liberty  by  any 
kind  of  injustice,  physical,  moral,  or  exinomlc.  shall  be  permitted 
so  to  do.  What  higher  form  of  freedom,  what  better  state  of 
liberty  coxtld  the  citizen  1 3  afforded  <  ban  that  afforded  under  a 
true  democracy  of  opportunity  for  all  tie  people?     Who  more  than 


Thomas  Jeffer.son   would   have   appreciated   such   a  declaration   of 
policy  and  such  a  covpnant  of  frith? 

£.urely  there  Is  nothing  lnccnsi.«;tfnt  with  the  noblest  ccncep- 
tlo:i  of  liberty  for  a  party  to  a.s.sume  an  obligation  to  aid  those 
overtaken  by  disaster  You  may  be  sure  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  easily  fooled  Well  do  they  know  what  liberty  Is  their 
inheritance,  what  freedom  they  have  the  right  to  enjoy.  So  when 
the  American  people  have  given  to  these  declarations  of  party 
objectives  approval  never  paralleled  In  American  history,  you  may 
also  be  sure  that  these  concepts  of  individual  liberty  are  in  high 
accord  with  those  which  are  deeply  imbedded  in  American  hearts. 

The  cyclonic  forces  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  American 
pecple  and  the  American  social  and  economic  order  In  March 
1933  began  to  form  when  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  associates 
wnite  chelr  political  concept  into  the  fabric  of  American  political 
life.  The  economic  despotism  which  some  private  enterprise 
wielded,  the  financial  tyranny  which  the  masters  of  the  Nation's 
finiince  exercised  at  the  end  of  1932.  the  shameless  abdication  by 
the  American  Government  of  lt.s  duty  to  prevent  these  aggres- 
slois.  and  to  preserve  the  traditional  liberties  of  the  Individual 
Anrerlcan  citizen  prior  to  1933.  all  had  their  origin  In  the  views 
of  the  Hamlltonians,  that  the  form  of  this  Government  should  be 
a  kind  of  fascism- — ruled  by  the  Industrial  and  financial  Interests — 
and  that  the  Government,  when  it  did  not  especially  contribute 
to  »nd  enhance  the  power  of  these  ruling  state  corporations,  should 
at  lea-st  assure  them  the  protection  of  the  rule  of  the  Jungle,  that 
"£[■;  may  take  who  has  the  p<iwer,  and  he  may  keep  who  can." 

Against  a  state  of  affairs  provoked  by  these  conditions  and  ac- 
certuated  by  the  closing  of  the  American  frontier  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  century  before,  a  state  of  affairs  which  for  the  first 
tln.e  drove  the  dark  shadows  of  threatened  revolution  across  the 
foils  of  the  American  flag — an  otherwise  peaceful  nation  In  1932 
rose  in  righteous  wrath. 

It  demanded  that  the  money  changers  be  driven  out  of  the 
teriples  of  finance;  that  bu.^mess  abuses  be  stopped,  and  at  least 
a  semblance  of  the  moral  law  be  applied  to  what  ambitious  and 
po'verful  men  could  do  under  the  gui.se  of  business.  It  demanded 
tht.t  democracy  rea.ssert  itself  and  the  people  regain  some  control. 
at  least,  over  their  economic  and  political  destinies.  It  demanded 
thj.t  the  economic  structure  of  the  United  States  be  built  from 
the  bottom  up,  and  not  from  the  top  down.  It  demanded  that 
the  currency  of  this  Nation  be  put  to  its  legitimate  Durpo?e  of 
serving  the  business  needs  of  an  industrious  people 

It  demanded  that  the  rewards  of  business  enterprise  be  fairly 
distributed,  and  that  the  burden  of  toll  be  lightened  upon  the 
ba(  k  of  labor.  It  demanded  that  the  true  principles  of  democracy 
be  applied  to  the  industrial  order  as  well  as  to  the  political  order. 
It  demanded  that  our  untold  resources  be  applied  to  the  allevia- 
tlo  1  of  human  suffering  to  better  homes,  better  food,  better  clothes, 
and  better  recreation  for  all  the  American  people,  and  not  Just  a 
few.  It  demanded  the  pre.servation  for  the  American  citizen  of 
the  greatest  of  American  Ubcrtie.s — the  right  to  work,  and  the 
privilege  of  being  succored  in  old  age,  at  least  to  a  peaceful  death. 

It  demanded  that  the  marvels  of  modern  science,  the  genius  of 
cujTent  Invention  and  di.srovery  be  made  the  workhorse  for  a 
mere  abundant  life  for  ail  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
An.erlca.  It  demanded  that  the  door  of  economic  opportunity, 
which  had  been  jammed  shut  for  decades  by  an  avaricious 
mcnopoiy,  he  opened  again  It  demanded  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  be  moved  from  Wall  Street  to  Washington, 
where  the  peoples'  Constitution  put  It  It  demanded  a  revival 
of  true  American  earnestness  and  zeal,  the  resurrection  of  age- 
old  American  Ideals  and  dreams,  when  the  United  States  was 
conspicuous  for  its  spiritual  wars  It  demanded  an  America  that 
had  the  spirit  of  the  forefathers   in    I's  own   crusading   breast. 

No  go/ernment  can  honorably  abdicate  the  duty  to  govern. 
To  a  degree  never  before  knowTi  to  our  history,  the  American 
Government  Is  now  the  willing  and  intelligent  servant  of  the 
An.encan  people.  That  Government  knows  that  so  great  is  the 
inequality  In  the  distribution  of  its  nation's  wealth  that  200 
of  our  greatest  corporations  in  1932  owned  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  wealth  and  about  one-half  of  the  nonbanking  corpo- 
rate wealth  of  the  country:  that  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  the 
reporting  corporations  in  the  nation  in  1935  earned  50  percent  of 
the  net  Income  earned  m  that  year  bv  all  the  reporting  corpora- 
tiois;  that  in  1935--36  some  47  percerit  of  the  American  families 
and  Individuals  living  alone  earned  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  and 
thet  33  percent  of  the  property  passed  bv  Inheritance  accordlne 
to  the  returns  of  1937  wa.s  found  In  only  4  percent  of  all  the 
reporting  estates;  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  American  farmers 
make  annually  less  than  $.500  each,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
An-erlcas  farmers  make  an.-.ually  less  tl.an  $1,000  each-  that  42 
percent  of  the  total  farm  popuIiUion  of  the  United  States  Is 
tenantry,  and  the  numbt-r  of  tenant*  between  1930  and  1935  In- 
creised  almost  one-quarter  of  a  million;  that  we  have  so  squan- 
dered our  sou  resource.-,  that  already  50  000,000  acres  of  our  lands 
M?  r°^^  ^^,}°  uselessne.ss.  that  one-third  of  the  nation  Is  Ill-fed. 
lll-;othed,  ill-housed,  that  the  nation  has  more  lUlierates  by  a 
mi  lion  than  college  graduates,  that  one-quarter  of  a  million 
ctlzens  are  lost  to  the  country  every  year  bv  preventable  disease- 

^  VrS^^nn^*''""''^  ^'"'"'^  ^'^^  ^°'  ^'^^  country  is  estimated  at 
$15. 000. 000 ,000.  one  murder  is  still  committed  every  40  minutes 
-l-hat  Government.  Just  as  Jetferson  knew  when  faced  with  the 
national  emergency  of  the  Spanish  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  knows  that  It  is  confronted  with  a  possible 
♦K^»  <  ?  H^  ^^^  American  social  and  economic  order;  it  knows 
that  it  is  faced  with  the  herculean  t<isk  of  promoting  the  general 
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welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  Individual  right 
of  the  American  citizen  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, each  in  his  own  way,  as  much  as  may  possibly  be.  That 
Government  knows  that  In  the  new  catalog  of  crime  there  Is 
antisocial  homicide  when  manipulation  of  economic  forces 
starves  a  child. 

That  Government  appreciates  that  there  can  be  such  an  of- 
fense as  larceny  of  a  nation's  resources  and  embezzlement  by  a 
class  of  a  nation's  Inheritance.  That  Government  is  well  awsu-e  of 
both  the  danger  and  the  difficulty  of  ordering  a  nation's  agri- 
culture so  that  the  farmer  may  make  for  himself  and  his  family 
a  decent  livelihood   and   preserve   an   indispensable   Independence. 

WeU  does  that  Government  know  the  Scylla  of  cutthroat  com- 
petition and  the  Charybdis  of  destructive  monopoly.  You  may  be 
Fure  that  that  Government  struggles  every  day  with  the  problem — 
with  finding  an  honest  an.swer  to  the  challenging  query — of  how 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people  may  peacefully  and 
contiguously  occupy  so  great  and  rich  a  land  so  that  all  shall  have 
enough,  none  shall  have  too  much,  each  shall  be  stimulated  to  do 
his  best,  none  shall  be  permitted  to  do  his  worst,  legitimate  en- 
terprise shall  be  stimulated,  abuses  contrary  to  the  public  interest 
curbed,  learning  and  the  arts  advanced,  misery  and  suffering  elimi- 
nated as  lies  within  the  power  of  science,  the  broad  horizon  of 
the  Nation  further  extended,  and  every  resource  of  the  Govern- 
ment employed  to  preserve  not  only  the  safety  but  the  dignity  of 
a  child. 

They  who  dare  to  take  the  lever  of  responsible  authority  In  times 
so  demanding  will  need,  if  they  are  to  win  and  keep  a  nation's  lib- 
erty, the  great  qualities  of  courage  above  all,  and  as  well,  the 
power  to  endure  with  resignation  the  bitterness  of  temporary  de- 
feat. As  Laskl  tells  us,  "They  will  require  the  self-control  that 
gives  rein  to  the  heart  only  as  it  is  guided  by  the  mind.  They 
Will  need  philosophy  as  well  as  'aith;  daring  not  less  than  patience. 
It  Is  the  glory  of  freedom  that  It  brings  these  qtiallties  to  those 
who  serve  It  with  fidelity.  Before  now  it  has  transformed  a  prison 
Into  an  altar.  Before  now  It  has  brought  the  light  of  unconquer- 
able hope  i-ito  places  that  seemed  utterly  dark.  We  who  fight  the 
battle  of  freedom  can  maintain  at  least  one  certainty.  We  know 
that  alone  among  the  ends  men  seek  it  has  the  genius,  where 
the  need  of  its  service  is  imperative,  to  give  the  quality  of  heroes 
to  the  common  men  who  answer  its  call." 

Great  as  our  problems  are,  they  are  not  beyond  the  genius  of 
a  truly  democratic  government.  How  fitting  it  would  be  as  a 
memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson  if  the  achievements  of  this  democ- 
racy which  he  conceived  should  be  such  as  to  fling  back  their 
sneers  into  the  teeth  of  the  dictators  of  the  world.  In  the  name 
and  under  the  spell  of  that  great  Jefferson  our  democracy  cannot 
and  shall  not  fail.  The  subtle  genius  of  democracy  shall  so  order 
Its  course  to  the  changing  times  that  America  shall  ever  be  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


The  Record  Made;  the  I&sue  Today;  the  Critics' 
Attacks  Answ  ered ;  My  Platform  for  Reelection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  D.  McFARLANE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  closing  this  session 
of  Congress,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  review  the  record 
made  in  order  that  the  people  of  this  country,  and  especially 
the  people  of  my  district,  may  better  understand  the  situa- 
tion. The  people  are  entitled  to  know  in  plain  language 
what  has  been  done  and  left  undone  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little,  so  that  we  will  better  understand 
the  situation  confronting  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
grress.  Everyone  remembers  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
country  in  1933,  when  we  came  into  power.  More  than 
10,000  banks  had  failed,  losing  the  depositors'  money, 
15,000.000  unemployed,  unable  to  find  work,  people  on  farms 
and  in  the  cities  were  having  their  homes  foreclosed  at  the 
rate  of  thousands  per  day,  because  of  lack  of  funds  for 
payment,  and  nothing  was  being  done  in  Washington  to 
relieve  these  deplorable  conditions. 

When  this  administration  came  into  power  the  President 
immediately  closed  the  few  banks  remaining  open  and  the 
Congress  immediately  was  called  into  special  session  and  be- 
gan driving  forward  to  correct  these  conditions.  Under  the 
solemn  pledge  of  big  business  that  they  would  cooperate  we 
immediately  passed  their  legislation,  and  owning  most  of  the 
property,  they  stood  the  risk  of  losing  same,  so  there  was 


every  reason  why  they  should  cooperate.  We  broke  all  rec- 
ords for  speed  in  enacting  the  program  that  big  business 
wanted,  providing  unlimited  amounts  of  money  at  low  in- 
terest and  liberal  terms,  and  the  banks  who  could  qualify 
were  quickly  reopened,  the  depositors'  money  made  safe,  the 
manufacturers,  insurance  companies,  railroads,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  big  business  secured  everything  they  asked  for.  We 
then  went  to  work  and  enacted  legislation  to  care  for  the 
hungry  unemployed,  the  farmer,  the  laooring  man,  and  all 
others  needing  relief.  When  big  business  secured  their  relief 
they  wanted  the  program  to  stop  there,  but  the  President  in- 
sisted upon  carrying  out  all  pledges  for  the  relief  of  all  the 
people,  and  not  just  the  prinleged  few.  Big  business  revolted 
and  has  viciously  fought  the  administration  ever  since  they 
secured  their  dole  and  were  unable  to  block  the  program  for 
the  benefit  of  the  masses.  The  people  believing  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  New  Deal  program,  as  set  forth  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  by  increasing  majorities  in  1934  increased  the 
majorities  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress.  The  reactionaries, 
still  bitter  and  fighting  hard,  having  lost  the  executive  De- 
partment and  control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  then  con- 
tested the  major  New  Deal  legislation  in  the  courts,  and  car- 
ried this  litigation  to  the  Supreme  Court,  seven  of  whose 
members  they  had  appointed  under  their  three  Republican 
administrations. 

APPOIKTMGMT   OF   rCOOta 

In  order  that  the  people  may  understand  how  the  Supreme 
Court  judges  and  other  key  positions  are  appointed  it  may 
be  well  to  clarify  the  situation.  It  is  known  by  all  who  want 
to  know  that  the  owners  of  the  large  corporations,  who  make 
the  large  campaign  contributions  to  the  successful  in  power, 
sit  around  the  council  table  after  the  elections  and  name  all 
the  important  positions  of  the  administration  in  power.  Thus 
when  the  people  at  the  ballot  box  name  reactionary  stand-pat 
Republicans  as  their  leaders  they  may  expect  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  theory  of  government  to  be  carried  out  from  top  to 
bottom.  As  applied  to  the  appointment  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  we  find  the  records  show  that  they  have  recom- 
mended for  appointment  on  the  Supreme  Court  some  of  the 
best  and  most  faithful  lawyers  of  corporation  business.  These 
corpoiation  lawyers,  trained  in  the  school  of  corporate  prac- 
tice, naturally  represent  their  clients,  and  as  the  Good 
Book  says.  "By  their  deeds  ye  shall  know  them."  These  cor- 
poration lawyers  placed  on  the  Supreme  Court  show  th.it  by 
their  decisions  that  whenever  there  has  been  any  conflict  be- 
tween human  rights  and  property  rights  they  have  always 
heard  their  former  corporation  cLents'  appeal  and  have  so 
held  in  their  decisions,  as  shown  by  those  they  have  rendered. 

Thus  we  find  that  big  business,  even  though  they  had 
lost  at  the  ballot  box  in  1932  and  1934,  were  able  to 
block  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  by  having  their  life- 
time appointed  judges,  responsible  to  no  one  except  the 
appointing  power,  through  their  decisions  in  holding  uncon- 
stitutional the  humanitarian  New  Deal  program  of  legisla- 
tion, and  were  thus  able  to  maintain  complete  control  of 
the  legislative  machinery  of  the  Government.  After  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1936  had  with  deadening  regularity  de- 
clared unconstitutional  major  Ne^'  Deal  legislation  on  farm, 
wage-hour,  coal,  oil,  pension,  powiy,  and  many  other  pieces 
of  New  Deal  legislation,  the  President  spoke  out  boldly  and 
demanded  the  reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Big 
business  fought  viciously  the  Pre.sidenfs  court-reform  pro- 
gram, for  if  they  lost  this  fight  it  meant  they  would  lose  their 
last  chance  of  absolute  control  of  the  Federal  governmental 
machinery. 

THE  STTPSKM*  COTrKT   nCHT 

Big  business  focused  their  fight  on  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
organization, and  through  this  program  were  able  to  block 
all  major  legislation  of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
The  President  and  the  friends  of  the  administration  fought 
hard  to  carry  out  the  program  and  pledges  made,  to  no 
avail.  Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  economic  situation 
caused  by  big  business  tightening  credit,  calling  loans,  and 
trying  in  every  way  jxjssible  to  black  the  success  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  program,  the  President  called  the  Con- 
gress in  speciaJ  session  last  November  to  continue  the  battle 
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for  the  enactment  of  farm.  wa«* 
plan^^  of  the  Democratic  prograr^ 
farm  bill  in  the  House,  along  with 
of  legislation,  before  the  clc^e  of 
defeased  in  our  effort  to  pass  wage 

AccoMPusHui^rrs 
Dxjrinj?  this  session  just  closed  we 
much  of  our  program,  and  in  speaking 
nientf  of  this  session  the  President 

We   vrhleved  more  for  the  future 
Coi.sifsa  between  the  end  of  the  World 

Let  me  ref(!r  to  some  of  the 
of  this  administration: 

Triple  A  Act  of  1938:  The  Agrtci^ltural 
1938  'vas  signed  by  the  President 

tim'.'  he  said: 


hour,  and  other  major 

We  finally  passed  the 

i«veral  other  major  pieces 

special  session  but  were 

hour  legislation. 


were  able  to  drive  through 
of  the  accomplish- 
said: 

go^  of  the  country  than  any 
War  and  the  spring  of  1933. 

in^portant  accomplishments 

Adjustment  Act  of 
m  February  16,  at  which 


Tr.e  .■\pricuJturaJ  Adjustment  Act  of 
of  cnr  more  battle  for  an  underlying 
Therefore.   It   la   historic  legislation, 
the   o;astructlve  product  of  the  able 
men. 


1938  represents  the  winning 

firm  policy  that  will  endure. 

t  Is  net   perfection,   but   la 

and  sincere  work  of  many 


Thl  J  legislation  was  a  great 
and  gave  the  farmer  a  larger  sharfe 
The  act  provides  a  soil-conservatioi> 
granary,  enlarges  the  farm 
gional  laboratories  for  discovering 
ucts,  provides  measures  for  adjus 
crop  Insurance,  and  liberalizes 
f  armor. 


WACK-HOTTX  LBGIS  JiTTOIT 


Tho  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
intern  ate  commerce,  ends  chlld-lal^or 
tion."?  and  sets  a  floor  under  wages 
labor     This  act  provides  a  minimum 
hour  for  the  first  year,  30  cents  per 
and  s<  ta  up  a  Board  with  represen 
and  the  consuming  public  to  set 
therejifter.     This    legislation    marife 
progrt?ssive  legislation  that  will  set 
and  ir  crease  purchasing  power  to 
and  factory. 

MONOFOLT 


i. 


The  President  sent  Congress  a 
29.  refiuesting  a  study  with  a  view 
and   ine  concentration   of  economjic 
a    resolution    providing   $500,000 
vestigs.tion  of  all  monopolies  by  a 
mittee  composed  of  three  Senator 
House,    and   one   representative 
missions:  Federal  Trade.  Securities 
ments  of  Justice,  Treasury.  CommlBrce 
the  terms  of  this  resolution  the  c 


concentrat  on 


ef  ect 


and  control  and    their 

of    the    existing    price 

upon  the  general   leTel 

and   consumption:    (3) 

other  Oovemnaent  policies 

ip  oyment,   profits,   and   con- 


( 1 )    The   causes  of   such 
effect    upon    competition;    (2)    the 
system  and  the  price  pmllcies  of  Industry 
of  trade,  employment,   long-term   proqts 
tl»e  effect  of  existing  tax,  patent,  and 
upon  completion,   price   leveU.   unem 
•umptlon. 

IJOtTSIWO  AlfD  SLXrtt  OiXAXAHCS 

The  United  States  Housing  Autharlty  was  set  up  to  lend 
$500,000,000  to  local  agencies  over  a  period  of  years  for  slum 
clearance  and  low-rent  houses.  This  leglslaUon  is  designed 
to  promote  recovery  by  stimulating  a  revival  of  the  heavy 
Industries.  The  NaUonal  Housing  i«  ct  of  1934  was  amended 
to  extend  its  benefits  to  rural  as  wei  as  urban  and  suburban 


imp^vement  on  existing  law 
of  the  Nation's  income. 
program,  an  all-weather 
tenanfcy  program,  provides  re- 
new uses  for  farm  prod- 
ans!  freight  rates,  begins 
proyi&lons  affecting  the  small 


applying  to  products  in 

and  sweatshop  condi- 

a  celling  over  hours  to 

wage  of  25  cents  per 

hour  for  the  second  year, 

;atives  of  labor,  industry, 

l|our  and  wage  conditions 

another    milestone    of 

better  standard  of  living 

»uy  the  products  of  farm 


special  message  on  April 
to  breaking  up  monopoly 
power.    We   approved 
fbr   a   comprehensive    in- 
national  economic  coin- 
three  Members  of  the 
the    following    com- 
and  Exchange,  Depart- 
and  Labor.    Under 
;onkmlttee  is  lo  determine — 


frDm 


will  improve  the  condli- 


areas.    It  is  believed  this  legislation ^ ^ 

tlons  in  the  building  trades  and  prtmote  home  construction 
and  improvements  not  otherwise  p  >ssible  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Nation. 

CrVTL    AVTATIO* 

In  the  closing  days  we  passed  the  civil  aviation  enactment, 
coordinating  the  supervision  of  commercial  aviation  and  air 
mail  by  estaMlshing  a  new  Civil  Aercnautlcs  Authority.  This 
act  vrovides  a  safety  bureau  to  inves  igate  accidents  and  pro- 
mote adopticaa  of  safety  devices  under  this  act.    The  Post  Office 


Department  retains  power  of  approval  of  mail  routes  and 
schedules. 

POSTMASTERS    XJ^DER   CTVIL    SEHVICB 

The  Congress  finally  approved  an  act  placing  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  postmasters  under  civiJ  service.  Under  this 
act,  future  poslma-sters  will  be  appointed  for  an  indefinite 
term  subject  to  efficiency  and  good  behavior. 

!  TAXATTON 

'  The  Revenue  Act  of  1938  is  a  sad  disappointment  to  those 
who  believe  in  taxing  income  of  all  parties  concerned  based 
on  ability  to  pay.  The  President  in  his  message  to  this 
Confess  en  taxation  said; 

We  should  e'.ve  spocial  considerarion  to  llehtfnlns  inequitable 
buidens  on  the  e  itprprise  of  the  small-business  men  of  the  Nation. 

He  warned  at  the  time  that  modificauons  of  taxes  to 
encourage  productive  enterprise — 

(1»  Must,  not  extend  to  the  point  of  using  the  corporate 
ToT-n  •  •  •  to  rec'uce  or  eliminate  taxes  in  a  way  not  open 
to  an  Individual  or  a  partnership;    (2)    uor  should   we  extend   tax 

pri  .•liei.'fs  to  speculative  pn-rlts  on  capital  where  the  intent  of 
the  original  risk  wa.5  specui^tiun  r^iher  than  actual  development 
ot  oroductive  enterprise 

The  President's  references  were  to  current  agitation  for 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  undistributed  profils  of  corporations 
and  the  tax  on  capital  gains. 

'fhe  tax  committees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  were 
hastile  toward  the  President's  views  and.  as  shown  by  the 
record,  while  avoiding  open  conflict  with  him  they  wTote  in 
this  act  many  more  exemptions,  loopholes,  and  provisions 
fa\oring  stock  speculators,  pamblcrs.  and  coupon  clippers, 
and  the  wealthy  in  general,  than  perhaps  were  ever  written 
intj  any  other  tax  bill  m  the  history  of  the  Nation.  I  have 
spcken  on  each  of  the  different  tax  bills  under  this  admin- 
istration especially  pointing  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  how  they  affect  the  mas.'^es  of  the  people  and  how  they 
affect  the  special  interests  and  the  wealthy,  who  are  largely 
favored  by  the  tax  laws  as  nnally  enacted.  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1938  I  pointed  out  29  specific  provisions  evidently 
placed  in  the  law  by  thf  sp^'cial-interest  lobbyists  for  the 
ber.efit  of  their  clients  to  the  detriment  of  the  great  masses 
of  -he  people.  I  refer  you  to  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  2.  1938.  The  President  was  so  dissatisfied  with  this  act 
that  he  refused  to  sign  same  and  let  it  become  a  law  with- 
out  his  signature. 

RniEF  AN'D  RFCOVrKT 

The  new  P.-Iief  and  Recovery  Act  provides  $1.425  000  000 
for  the  Works  ProRres.s  Administration,  which  is  intended  to 
finance  it.s  activities  until  February  of  1939.  The  bill  provides 
$965,000,000  for  Pjblic  Works  Administration  work  and 
$100,000,000  for  rural  electrification. 

The  bill  as  finally  passed  provides  $75,000,000  for  National 
Youth  Administration.  $175,000,000  for  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, $300,000,000  for  United  States  housing  loans 
and  $212,000,000  for  price-panty  pa.vments  to  the  farmers' 
Ample  funds  were  provided  for  the  C.  C.  C.  and  other  agen- 
cies to  take  care  of  what  w-'  hope  is  a  temporary  additional 
number  of  unemployed  and  to  increase  production  of  every 
kmd  of  private  and  pubhc  businps.s  it  is  believed  that  this 
relief  and  recovery  program,  attacking  our  economic  prob- 
ems  on  all  fronts,  will  quickly  improve  economic  conditions 
in  the  country,  in  fact,  stock-market  reports  are  already 
showing  marked  improvements  and  a  better  feeling  in  the 
country  has  already  shown  sufficient  improvement  to  justify 
a  feelmg  that  better  conditions  generally  will  be  seen  soon, 
when  the  buying  power  of  the  new  recovery  program  gets 
under  way.  ^   »-    &  ^^  b^^w 

LOANS   TO   ErSINESS 

We  expanded  the  lending  nf  the  R.  F,  C.  in  keeping  with 
a  message  from  the  Presicion-  urpmg  that  measures  to  avert 
la^-ing  off  people  and  assisting  litlle  business  be  enacted 
This  legislation  provides  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  for 
direct  loans  to  any  busine.ss  enterpri.se  which  is  able  to  pro- 
vide security  -of  .^ich  ^^ound  value  as  reasonably  to  assure 
repa>-ment."  In  addition  to  lt)ans  to  busine.ss  this  legisla- 
tion authorizes  loans  to  Stales  and  cities  to  finance  pubUc 


property,  mey  siooa  uie  n&ii.  ui  iwaiuB  ocu^ix^,  ou  uiicio 
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The  President  recfuested  legislation  for  the  aid  of  the  rail- 
roads, but  the  committees  considering  this  legislation  failed 
to  recommend  any  for  this  session.  It  is  believed  this  legis- 
lation will  be  considered  early  next  session  along  with  legis- 
lation on  reorganization,  planning,  taxing  the  profits  out  of 
war  and  all  war  materials  during  peace,  regulation  of  bank 
holding  and  investment  companies,  along  with  many  other 
important  matters. 

Many  more  important  pieces  of  legislation  were  enacted 
during  this  Congress.  For  example,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Hon.  Sam  Raybttrn,  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
recently  partially  reviewed  the  accomplishments  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  it  took  16  full  pages  of  the  Record,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Senator  Barkxey.  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  in  listing  the  accomplishments  of  this  session 
took  a  similar  number  of  pages  to  briefly  relate  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  administration. 

THE   ISSUE 

The  record  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  is  made  and  the 
issues  in  the  coming  primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
are  clear.  Do  the  people  of  the  country  want  to  be  regi- 
mented back  under  the  control  of  the  special  privileged 
groups,  or  do  they  prefer  a  Democratic  administration  dedi- 
cated to  the  establishment  of  equal  economic  opportunity 
for  all  of  our  people? 

SCrHRILOTTS    ATTACK 

On  June  8,  1938.  I  began  receiving  letters  from  my  friends 
in  my  district,  enclosing  a  three-page  mimeographed,  legal 
sized,  unsigned  pamphlet  entitled  "McFarlane  Data."  This 
anonymous  circulai-  purports  to  quote  as  its  authority  a 
Washington  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  quotes  this 
unnamed  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  charging  me 
with  being  regarded  as  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  several  hundred  newspapermen  as- 
signed to  Congress  as  well  as  being  so  regarded  by  my  Texas 
colleagues.  This  anonymous  circular  specifically  charges 
that  I  defended  the  C.  I.  O.  sit-down  strikers  and  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  favor  of  sit-down  strikes 
and  charges  me  with  being  pro  C.  I.  O. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  anonymous  circulars  along  with  let- 
ters from  my  friends  .stating  from  whom  they  received  Ihem, 
I  immediately  wrote  Gossett  as  follows: 

June  8,  1938. 
Mr    Ed    L    Gos.sett. 

City  National  Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falla.  Ter. 

Dear  Sir-  I  have  just  received  a  three-page  mimeographed,  un- 
signed, pcurn'ou.'-  statement  entitled  "McParlane  Data"  and  wTite 
to  Inquire  of  you  whether  or  not  you  are  responsible  for  or  are 
h.Tvine  cim;:.\ted  this  statement  containing  such  malicious,  false, 
libelniis  matter 

Pat^e  2  of  this  statement  ocntains  the  following  sentence: 

"The  following  comment  by  a  very  able  Washington  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  appears  In  a  letter  in  my  possession." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  friends  are  rejsorted  to  be  circu- 
lating this  material.  I  will  appreciate  an  immediate  reply,  answer- 
ing my  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  statement  Is  being 
circulated  by  you  or  with  your  knowledge  or  consent:  or  whether 
oi  not  you  have  any  cornectlon  in  any  way  with  this  libelous 
matter. 

Thank! i^g  you  for  an  early  reply,  I  am. 
Very  truly. 

W    D    McFari^ane. 

I  registered  the  letter  and  have  his  return  receipt  card  as 
follows : 


Post  Office  Department 

Official  Business 

Registered  Article 
No.  202454 
Insured   Parcel 


Penalty  for  private  vise  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 

(Wichita  Palls.  Tex., 
June  9.  6:30  p.  m., 
1938) 


Return  to  Hon.  W  D   McParlane.  H   O   B    Washington.  D   C. 

Return  receipt:  Received  from  the  postmaster  the  registered 
or  insured  article,  the  original  number  of  which  appears  on  the 
fuce  of  this  card. 

Ed.  L.  Gossett. 

Date  of  delivery,  June  9,  1938. 

He  has  never  shown  me  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  to  my 
letter. 

I  immediately  air  mailed  a  copy  of  this  circular  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  next  day  the  reporter  in  question, 
Chesly  Manly,  called  me  on  the  telephone  and  later  came  to 


my  ofSce  and  admitted  that  he  was  the  reporter  In  question 
and  said  that  uix)n  Gos.sett's  repeated  request  for  campaign 
propaganda,  had  written  him  his  ideas  of  the  kind  and 
character  of  campaign  to  conduct,  to  be  used  by  Gossett  en- 
tirely on  his  o^^Tl  responsibility.  Mr.  Manly  admitted  his 
serious  mistake  in  writing  Gossett  this  letter,  and  wrote  me 
the  following  letter  setting  forth  the  facts  regarding  same, 
as  follows: 

WASHtNOTON,  D   C  .  June  11.  1938. 
Hon.  W.  D.  McFarlane. 

House  of  Representatives.  Wcii.hington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  McFaklane:  Mr  Ed.  L.  Gossett,  whom  I  knew  years 
apo  at  Post.  Tex.,  wrote  to  me  requesting  any  informatirn  or  ma- 
terial that  I  could  supply  for  his  use  against  CongTessman  W  D. 
McFarlane  in  the  Democratic  primary  campaign  With  a  view  to 
helping  an  old  friend.  I  wTote  Mr.  Gossett  a  letter,  excerpts  from 
which  have  been  circulated  In  Mr.  McFaxlane's  district. 

The  publication  of  this  letter  or  any  part  thereof  was  wholly 
unauthorized  and  unwarranted  The  letter  was  strictly  personal. 
private,  and  confidential,  intended  for  use  in  no  mariner  what- 
soever except  on  Mr.  Gossett's  own  authority  and  responsibility. 
There  was  no  authority  for  the  circulation  of  the  letter  anony- 
mously, or  for  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
any  connection. 

Publication  of  the  letter  as  having  been  written  and  apF>ar- 
ently  authorized  for  circulation  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  changed  and  falsified  Its  essential  character.  In  view  ol 
these  circumBtances.  1  hereby  repudiate  the  letter. 

The  letter  contained  statements  for  which  I.  as  a  newspap>er 
reporter,  would  not  assume  responsibility.  The  statements  con- 
tained In  the  Gossett  circular  other  than  my  comment  on  H  R. 
8023  are  statements  made  without  any  foundation  in  fact  so  far  as 
I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  and  so  far  as  I  know  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge  these  statements  cannot  be  sustained 
in  fact.  Such  assertions  were  not  Intended  as  statements  of  fact 
which  a  reputable  newspaper  »'ould  publish  on  Its  own  authority, 
but  simply  as  suggested  lines  of  attack  in  a  political  campaign. 

As  a  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  I  have  no  authority 
to  express  any  opinion  that  I  might  have  respecting  Mr.  McFak- 
lanes  political  and  legislative  views.  My  personal  opinion  of  hia 
political  and  legislative  views  is  of  no  consequence.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  anything  that  reflects  upon  his  personal  character 
and  integrity. 

I  deeply  regret  the  publication  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Gossett. 
Sincerely, 

Chesly  Manlt. 

Mr.  Manly  was  much  concerned  about  Gossett's  betrayal  of 
his  confidence,  and  telephoned  him  at  Wichita  Palls  regard- 
ii  g  his  betrayal  of  confidence  and  demanded  an  immediate 
return  of  his  letter.  Gossett  realizing  the  duplicity  of  his  ac- 
tions, returned  the  letter,  as  shown  by  letter  of  Mr.  Manly,  as 
follows : 

Untteo  States  Senate  Pkess  Galleht. 
Mr.  W.  D.  MCFARLANE.  Wasmngton.  D.  C,  June  14.  1938. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  McFaelaiste:  My  letter  of  May  22,  1938.  to  Ed.  L.  Gossett, 
excerpts  from  which  were  published  in  your  district  in  a  circular 
titled  "McParlane  Data,"  has  been  returned  to  me  by  Mr.  Gc&sett. 
Mr.  Gossett  also  gaV^  me  positive  assurance  that  he  did  not  retain 
any  photostatic  copy  of  the  letter  or  any  part  of  It. 

Since  Mr.  Gossett  now  has  no  correspondence  of  mine,  and  no 

photostatic  copies,  there  can  be  no  further  documentary  use  of  the 

comments  I  made  to  him  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours,  „ ., 

Cheslt  Manlt 

Despite  the  fact  that  Gossett  double-crossed  his  friend  in 
the  use  of  this  confidential  communication,  and  having  been 
caught  and  forced  to  return  the  letter  he  still  maliciously, 
willfully,  and  without  any  record  whatever  to  support  such 
malicious  libelous  statements,  is  circulating  and  stating  thpt 
the  statements  made  in  the  confidential  letter  from  Manly  to 
him  are  true,  even  after  Manly  has  forced  him  to  return  the 
letter  with  the  full  knowledge  and  statements  that  none  of 
the  facts  therein  stated  are  true. 

Chesly  Manly's  letter  of  June  11  was  printed  in  the  Vernon 
Record  on  June  30,  and  Gossett  in  his  speech  at  Vernon  that 
night,  according  to  a  stenographic  report  I  have,  Gossett 
stated  "that  the  statements  made  in  that  circular  are  true." 
Thus  we  find  this  desperate  candidate,  after  he  has  been 
caught  maliciously  circulating  willful,  malicious  falsehoods, 
has  not  the  honor  or  decency  to  admit  his  mistaJie  and  apolo- 
gize for  so  doing.  Instead  we  find  him  boldly  stating  that  the 
statements  made  and  circulated  by  him  in  this  scurrilous 
article  purporting  to  quote  this  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  true,  even  after  this  reporter 
repudiates  and  denies  same  as  false. 
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I  here  and  now  demand  that 
proof  in  support  of  the  malicloui 
him  attacking?  my  character 
Members  of  the  Hoose,  the  Texas 
many  other  vile  and  untrue 
circular. 

scrmuDus  attack 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that 
their  heads  In  shame  when  I 
House,  I  present  the  following 
Texas  colleagues  for  the  House 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Honorable  i 
Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  appoint  whoever  our 
am  proud  of  the  confidence 
to  selecting  me  for  this 
over  two  of  my  colleagues  who 

To  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
Whereas  last  session  the  Texas 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Hon 
Thnmas  L.   Blanton.  and 
Whereas  Texas  now  has  no  membei 
Therefore  recommend  that  Hon.  W 
this  committee  to  fill  the  vacancy 
James  P    Buchanan; 

Oeorge  Mahon.  Albert  Thomas 
rett,  Martin  Dies,  Wright 
West.  Prltz  a.  Lanham. 
erlck.  Luther  A    Johnson. 
Sam   Raybum.   Nat   Pattor 
Sumners.  Morgan  Q 

In  addition  to  this  important 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
the  Agricultural  and  Permanent  / 
te<*s,  recognized  as  among  the 
on  the  committee.     Regarding  my 
ter  of  work  T  have  done  the  past 
committee  I  quote  from  a  letter 
acting  chairman   of   the  House 
and  the   chairman  of  the 
Honorable  CLAjtxKcz  Canivon 


ap  )eared 


(Jossett  present  the  record 

statements  circulated  by 

integrity,  and  standing  with  the 

delegation,  along  with  th-^ 

statements  contained  in  this 

ANSWEKZO 

my  Texas  colleagues  bow 

on  the  floor  of  the 

unahimous  endorsement  of  my 

Appropriations  Committee. 

James  P.  Buchanan,  the 

advisfed  our  delegation  that  they 

delegation  recommended,  and  I 

shown  in  me  by  my  colleagues 

import4nt  committee  assignment 

candidates  for  the  place. 

and  Means  Committ4e  of 


Ways 


delegation  had  two  mcmberB  on 
ames  P.  Buchanan  and  Hon 


on  this  committee,  we 
D.  McFAaLANi  be  placed  on 
daused  by   the  death   of  Hon. 


Ev 


Hon    W    D 


thit 


left 


McFaslaitk. 

Graham,  Tex. 
Drxa  Ma.   McParlajtc     Regretted 

tunity  to  8««  you  again  before  you 
■pprectation  of  the  service  you  have 
Congress,  and  especially  during  the  las ; 
are  more  familiar  with  the  agrlcultura: 
been  railed  on  to  appropriate  than 
mlttee  In  the  Congresa.     Your  Influence 
corrimltte«  and  on  the  floor  repeatedly 
tioni^  which  were  greatly  needed  and  ai 
Treasury  against  unwarranted  expend! 
Member  In  the  last  session  who  has 
country 

We  will  start  hearings  on  the  appropjl 
Congresa  convenes  In  January  and  I 
Washington  In  advance  of  the  session 
advtcr*  in  arranging  the  subcommittee 
Congress. 

With  appreciation  ot  your  support 
Your  friend. 


Actin^f  Chairman 

Since  I  have  been  charged  by 
standing  with  my  fellow  Members 
to  some  of  the  many  unsolicited  le 
my  colleagues  with  whom  I  have 
during  the  past  b  years. 

First,  let  me  quote  from  a  letter  o 
bama,  the  Honorable  Wiluam  B 
House  of  Representatives: 


Ron.  W  D.  McPAU.4m,  M  C. 

Graham.  Tex. 
Mt  DKAa  Mac:  Now  that  the  strenudus 
of  the  Seventy-Mtli  Congress  have  been 
Z  cannot  resist  an  tmptilae  to  write 
appreciation  of  your  GortUai  cooperatloc 
our  program  of  legiaiatloa. 


ycu 


Chas.  L.  South.  Clyde  Gar- 
batman,  Marvin  Jones.  Milton 
ling  Thomason,  Maury   Mav- 
J.  J.  Mansfield.  W.  R    Poage 
R.   M     Kleberg.    Hatton    W 
Sanders,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

assignment,  the  chairman 

appointed  me  to  serve  on 

ppropriations  Subcommit- 

mt>st  important  assignments 

standing  and  the  charac- 

2  years  on  tliis  Important 

■ecently  received  from  the 

Appropriations  Comanittee, 

Agrici  Lltural   Subcommittee,    the 


CoNGBXss  or  HfT  Uktted  States. 

HoirsK  or  Riprisentattv  es. 
W<^tngton.  D.  C  ,  June  1938. 


I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 

Washini^ton  to  express  my 

rendered   the  committee   this 

session.    In  my  opinion,  you 

problems  for  which  we  have 

other  member  of  the  com- 

and  your  vote  both  In  the 

saved  agricultural  approprla- 

the  same  time  protected  the 

iures.    I  do  not  know  of  any 

teen  of  greater  service  to  the 


atlon  bills  a  few  days  beafore 

you  can  arrange  to  reach 

We  need  your  counsel  and 

;  irogram  for  the  Seventy-stxth 


hope 


and  with  best  wishes. 


Clakinct  Cannon. 
Ctxnmittee  on  Appropriations. 

<k)ssett  with  being  in  bad 

jf  the  House,  let  me  refer 

ters  I  have  received  from 

had  the  honor  to  serve 


the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
3ANKHKAD,  Speaker  of  the 


HOT;^*   <*   RKPaESZNTATTVES, 

Jasper.  Al€. 


labors  of  the  last  session 
ended  and  our  records  made, 
1  an  expression  of  my  deep 
with  me  In  carrying  forward 


It  has  been  a  v^rr  genuine  personal  satisfaction  for  me  to  have 
served  with  you  in  ine  Hul..-^l-  ana  nu  one  is  lu  betier  position  than  I 
to  havf^  ohserved  thf  .':clelity.  diligence,  and  ab.lity  wiih  which  you 
have  performPd  the  rii.;tles  of  your  office  as  Reproscntative  of  your 
district,  and  I  congrati.:la*e  you  upon  the  high  charac-ter  of  public 
service  you  have  rtnUerfd. 

Wl.^hm:;  you  a  happy  and  beneficial  vacation  and  with  the  assur- 
ance of  my  pergonal  esteeni  and  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

Wm    B,  Bankhead. 

Next  let  me  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Hon.  S.^m  R.wburn,  majority  leader  of  the  House: 

OfFKE    OF    THE    XUiORITT    LEADER, 

HoT-sE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  10,  1938. 
Hon.  W   D    McFarlave. 

Dear  Bill  I'he  Sevpnty-ftfth  C.  nprpss  Is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close  I  am  writing  you  thli  letter  to  thank  you  for  your  fine 
spirit  of  cooperatiim  with  the  House  leadership.  It  has  boen  a 
plea,sure  and  a  benefit  to  be  as.sociattd  witli  you  here  as  fellow 
members  of  the  Te.K.i.s  deleeration 

I  want  you  to  know  how  per.sonally  grateful  I  am  to  you  for 
your  loyalty  not  only  to  the  House  organization  but  also  to  the 
administration  I  have  depended  on  you  much,  and  during  the 
time  you  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House,  you  have  Impressed 
yourself  upon  its  membership  in  a  way  that  has  made  you  very 
highly  regarded.  Your  work  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  of  great  service  I  trust  that  the  people  of  your  district  will 
exercise  the  good  JudE^ment  to  return  you  to  the  House  of  j'^epre- 
sentatives  where,  on  accoun'  of  your  character  and  ability,  you  will 
gam  m  power  and  in   influence  in  the  years  to  come. 

With  every  good  wish  lor  you  personally,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  Ratbttrn. 

Next,  let  me  quote  the  letter  from  the  gentleman  from 

Missis-sippi.  the  Honorable  John  E.  Rankint,  chairman  of  the 

;   World  War  Veterans'  Committee  of   the   House  of  Repre- 

[   sentatives.  who  i.s  also  the  lecogiiized  leader  of  the  admln- 

I   istration    power   group   who   has    actively   championed    the 

power  program  of  the  President, 

House  of  Repre?;fntattv-t:s,  Unitft)  States, 
Committee  ox  W.jsld  War  Vi-tterans'  Legislatton, 

Wa.shiTigton,  D.  C,  June  1938. 
Hon.  W    D    McFarlane,  M    C  . 

Graham.    Trj. 
Dear  MrFARi-AJsT;     I  tri'-d  tr.  get  to  see  you  before  you  left  V7ash- 
Inetcn   to   thank   you   for   the   splendid    support    which   you   have 
given  our  power  program. 

We  accomplished  more  for  the  power  consumers  of  America  at 
this  session  of  Cr.rjgress  than  we  have  at  anv  session  since  the 
creation  of  the  T  V  A  .  and  you  are  largely  "responsible  for  the 
fucc'ss  of  that  program  I  wish  we  had  more  men  from  all  over 
the  country  who  had  your  views  on  thi.s  all-important  question 
and  the  courage,  as  you  have,  to  back  them  up. 

I    hope    'o    see    you    aeain    m    Januarv       In    the   meantime,   take 
good  care  of  yourself,  a..d  keep  up  the  fight. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

J  E  Rankin,  M.  C. 
..  P  8— By  the  way.  Mac,  people  are  writing  In  here  from  all  over 
th»  countr/  inquiring  about  their  Congres.smen'3  records  on 
World  War  veterans'  legislation  I  don't  suppose  there's  anybody 
in  your  district  who  d<:>esn't  know  of  vour  record  in  that  respect 
but  If  you  should  happeii  to  run  upon  one,  just  tell  him  for  me 
that  the  veteran.3  have  never  had  a  better  friend  in  Congress  since 
Ive  been  ch  iirman  of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation  than  you  are.  ,.p..ria:!y  :s  that  trtie  with  reference  to 
the  disabled  veterans,  and  the  widows  und  orphans  of  the  ones 
who  have  passed   d'A-ay. 

J    E    R. 

I  could  encumber  the  record  with  many  other  letters 
from  my  colleagues  expressing  their  friendship  and  appre- 
ciation for  services  rendered,  but  this  should  suffice. 

COMPL'XSORT     LICENSING    OF    PATENTS 

As  to  the  charges  in  fhe  Gosst:tt  circular  regarding  the 
bill  I  introduced  providing  for  compulsory  licensing  of  pat- 
ents the  bill  provides  after  5  years'  failure  to  use  or  ade- 
quately supply  the  demand  cr  for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  that  an  application  may  bo  filed  to  allow  others  to 
manufacture  and  u-^e  the  patent  by  paying  proper  royalty  to 
the  owner  of  the  patent.  This  measure  was  offered  by  me 
after  the  President  had  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  which 
he  stated: 

-rZl^r  "^'l  practices  which  most  people  believe  should  be  ended. 
Ik?-k  ;^V,  ■''''  ftvoldance  throtigh  corporate  and  other  methods. 
Which  I  have  previously  mentioned:  excessive  capitalization  in- 
vestment  write-ups,  and  security  manipulations;  price  rigging"  and 
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collusive  bidding.  In  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  antitrust  laws 
by  methods  which  baffle  prosecution  under  the  present  statutes. 
They  Include  high-pressure  salesmanship,  which  creates  cycles  of 
overproduction  within  g^lven  industries  and  consequent  reces- 
sions in  prtKluctlon  until  such  time  as  the  surplus  is  consumed; 
the  use  of  patent  laws  to  enable  larger  corporations  to  maintain 
high  prices  and  withhold  from  the  public  the  advantages  of  the 
prepress  of  science:  tin/alr  competition,  which  drives  the  smaller 
producer  out  of  business  locally,  regionally,  or  even  on  a  national 
scale:  intimidation  of  local  or  State  government  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  labor  by  threatening  to 
move  elsewhere;  the  shifting  of  actual  production  from  one  local- 
ity or  region  to  another  in  pursuit  of  the  cheapest  wage  scale. 

And  after  Hon.  Robert  Jackson,  antitrust  enforcement 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  had  made  several 
speeches  over  the  radio  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
in  which  he  had  advocated: 

Monopoly  can  be  broken  and  prevented  in  most  Indvistries;  It 
can  be  controlled  in  all  if  the  people  are  ready  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary price.  But  it  cannot  be  done  on  a  half-hearted  basis.  Two 
things  are  necessary: 

First,  a  national  policy.  In  which  all  governmental  controls  are 
dedicated  to  stopping  monopoly  Instead  of  part  trying  t-o  suppress 
and  part  trying  to  foster  monopoly  as  the  situation  has  been  for 
years  pcist. 

Second,  a  judiciary  that  will  not  sabotage  that  policy,  which  It 
has  done  In  the  past  and  is  doing  today. 

Now,  as  to  the  first.  The  settlement  of  a  coherent  policy  is  for 
the  lawmakers — and  I  will  only  point  out  some  of  the  most  obviotis 
conflicts  in  our  policy. 

While  the  Nation  has  forbidden  monopoly  by  one  set  of  laws  It 
has  been  creating  them  by  another.  Patent  la-ws,  valuable  as  they 
may  be  In  some  respects,  often  father  monopoly.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  reconsider  the  condition  upon  which  we  will  ertend 
patent  protection  we  can  have  no  consistent  antimonopoly  jxjlicy. 

Partial  hearings  have  been  held  on  this  measure,  and  the 
views  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  Patents  Committee  re- 
garding me  and  my  work  follow: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  1938. 
Hon.  W.  D.  McPahlane.  M.  C. 

Graham.  Tex. 

Mt  Dkab  Colleague  :  My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the 
kind  of  campaign  that  is  being  waged  against  you  by  powerful 
monopolistic  groups  because  of  legislation  you  have  sponsored  to 
curb  patent  racketeering. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  a  resolution  to  investigate  the 
monDpoli.<;tlc  evils  and  abuse  that  come  from  cross  licensing  and 
patent  pooling  in  big  business  and  Industry.  Through  this  illegal 
monopoly  they  not  only  conti-ol  the  manufacture  of  the  products 
produced  under  these  patents  but  prohibit  anyone  else  from 
mantifacturing  or  producing  any  products  that  might  in  any  way 
be  considered  to  Interfere  with  their  patents. 

Because  of  your  splendid  work  on  the  Navtd  Affairs  Committee  In 
investigating  aircraft  procurement  by  the  Government,  and  the 
disclosures  made  by  you  in  that  investigation,  our  committee  was 
glad  to  appoint  you  general  counsel  fcH-  our  patent-pxxiUng  inves- 
tigation. Your  investigation  clearly  showed  that  through  the 
pooling  and  cross  licensing  of  patents  several  large  corporations 
were  able  to  maintain  high  prices  for  their  products  in  an  air- 
tight monopoly,  and  through  nonuse  of  patents  were  enabled  to 
withhold  from  the  public  any  improvements  they  wished  to 
withhold. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  this  session,  clearly 
pointed  out  these  evils  In  our  patent  laws  and  their  need  for 
amendment  Hon.  Robert  Jackson.  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Ju.stice.  has 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  these  same  evils  and  how  they  per- 
petuate monopoly  among  the  large  corporations. 

I  want  you  to  know  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Patents  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  personally  appreciate  the  fine 
public  service  you  have  rendered  as  general  counsel  of  our  inves- 
tigating committee 

With   the   hope   that   your   constituency   will   reelect   you   to   the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  you  have  so  valiantly  fought  for 
the  interests  of  our  American  people,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WniXAM    I.    SiSOVTCH.    M.    C. 

The  views  of  the  subchalrman  of  the  Patents  Committee 
that  held  the  hearings  on  this  measure  should  draw  some 
light.  The  views  of  these  two  gentlemen  should  be  helpful 
regarding  me  and  my  record  of  service.  I  quote  letter  from 
Hon.  Thomas  CMalley.  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  sub- 
chairman  of  the  Patents  Committee  of  the  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives: 


CoNCHESs  or  THE  Untted  States. 

House  or  Refresentativeb, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  1938. 
Hon.  W.  D.  McFarlane, 

Graha-m,  Tex. 

Dear  Colleagtt::  Before  I  rettirn  home  I  want  to  express  to  you 
my  deep  appreciation  of  your  cooperation  in  the  hearings  recently 
conducted  on  H.  R.  10O68,  H.  R.  9259.  and  H.  R.  9815.  which  wero 
partially  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  Your  splendid  and  helpful  work  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  on  cross  licensing  and  pooling  brought  out 
much  valuable  information,  and  considerable  testimony  was  ad- 
duced charging  suppression  of  patents  by  large  corporations 
through  pooling  agreements  and  monopolistic  practices  which 
result  in  the  maintenance  of  unreasonably  high  prices  and  the 
penalizing  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Testimony  appears  In  the  record  of  the  hearings  that  the 
A.  T,  &  T,  controls  more  than  15,000  patents;  R.  C.  A.  over  9.000; 
General  Electric  over  6,000;  and  many  other  great  corporations,  a 
similarly  large  number,  only  a  small  percent  of  which  are  In  use. 

Unquestionably  the  introduction  of  your  compulsory  licensing 
bill  has  foctised  the  attention  of  the  country  on  the  importance  of 
a  thorough  study  of  our  statutes  toward  the  end  that  monopolistic 
practices  that  cost  the  consuming  public  millions  trf  dollars  an- 
nually may  be  restricted.  Many  counties  prohibit  specifically  in 
their  laws  patent -pooling  agreements  and  practices  which  serve  to 
create  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade. 

The  President  has  indicated  his  continued  interest  in  legisla- 
tion to  correct  any  monopolistic  evils  that  careful  investigation 
prove  to  exist  and  your  efforts  and  suggestions  have  undoubtedly 
directed  his  attention  to  a  most  Important  field.  Your  own  serv- 
ices as  counsel  for  the  cross  licensing  and  patent  investigation 
committee  in  the  Seventy -fourth  Congress,  were  especially  valuable 
and  I  know  the  committee  Joins  with  me  in  expressing  Its  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  hours  of  work  and  sound  advice  you  gave  us. 

I  look  forward  to  our  service  together  In  the  next  session  and 
sincerely  trust  you  wdll  continue  to  aid  us  In  our  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  improvement  and  advancement  in  our  patent 
laws. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  CMallet,  M   O. 

automatic-machine«t  tax 
In  recent  speeches  made  Gossett  attacks  as  communistic 
the  bill  I  introduced,  H.  R.  8023.  to  tax  automatic  machinery. 
This  measure  was  drawn  by  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  keeping  with  resolutions  passed  by 
them  in  their  national  convention.  Thousands  of  workers 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  becaase  of  automatic  ma- 
chinery in  the  large  industrial  plants  and  this  legislation 
was  offered  to  set  up  an  unemployment  sinking  fund  to  care 
for  such  unemployed  labor  displaced  by  automatic  machinery 
until  work  can  be  found  for  them  in  other  lines  of  industry. 
This  bill  was  not  pushed  because  of  wage-hour  legislation 
pending  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

AGRICUX-TITIE,     OIL,     AND     UVESTOCK 

In  the  Wichita  Daily  Times  Mr.  Gossett  is  quoted  as  ask- 
ing what  I  have  done  "to  promote  or  protect  the  farming, 
cattle,  or  oil  interests  in  the  Thirteenth  District?"  In  reply. 
let  me  say  that  I  have  actively  championed  the  rights  of  the 
farmer  on  all  occasions,  as  shown  by  the  record,  and  have 
voted  for  all  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  for  his  benefit 
and  have  voted  for  amendments  to  give  the  farmer  the 
American  market  and  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit 
for  the  crops  he  produces. 

Speaking  of  my  farm  record,  Hon.  Edward  E.  Kennedy, 
Farmers'  Union,  Washington  representative,  and  former  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  states: 

statement  by  EDWARD  E.  KENNEDY,  FARMERS'  UNION,  WASHINGTON 
HEPRESENTATTVE  and  FORMER  SSCRETART  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FARMERS' 
UNION,  CONCERNING  THE  FARM  RECORD  OF  CONGRSSSMAM  W.  D. 
M'FARLANE     OF    TEXAS 

Congressman  W  D.  McParlane.  of  Texas,  is  a  friend  of  the  farmer. 
His  record  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in  sv^>port  of  farm  legislation  Is 
100  percent. 

Those  of  tis  who  are  privileged  to  represent  the  farmer  at  the 
Nation's  Capital  have  found  W.  D.  McFarlane  to  be  InteUlgently 
liberal  in  his  capacity  as  Representative  In  the  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Texas.  He  is  possessed  with  an  independence  of  thought 
and  action — rare  In  Washington — that  has  won  him  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  friend  and  opponent. 

Last  year  Congressman  W.  D.  McParlane  advocated  and  voted 
for  the  3 '/i -percent  Federal  land-bank  interest  rate  bUl.  and  whlcto 
provided  for  a  reduction  of  Interest  on  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans  from  5  to  4  percent.  This  year  Congressman  McParlanb 
supp(»i<ed  the  bill  to  extend  these  rates  of  Interest  to  farmers  (or 
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another  2  year*,  beginning  Jury  1  of 
by    both    Houaes.     Ocngresemjin    McF 
m^AAures  and    In   supporting   the   Fra 
bill,    has    givon    support    and    leadership 
farmers   for    interest   rates   consistent 
the  la<t  best  hope  on  earth,  the  land. 

The    other    side    of    the    farm    probl 
goverjiment  is  t«  provide  the  opportu 
the   ci)«t   of   production    for    his 
market.     Congressman    McPasxans 
McAdiJO-MasBingale-Echer  "  coet  of 
the  st-itement  that  his  judgment  la 
lator.  and  that  he  Is  a  genuine  friend 

Con<reimnan  McFASUiin  has 
farme-s  of  the  Nation  as  a  member  of 
Housf   Appropriations  Committee 
appropriations  through  the  subcomm 
McFAiLAm  Is  a  worthy  member 

Coni^essman   McFaalans  has 
for  literal  and  constructive  monetary 
and   restore   agrlciiltural   prices 
cost  o:*  production  as  the  basis  of  a 
as  a  «bote. 

W  I).  UcFAELANX'a  stralghtforwurd 
that  lie   Is  eminently  qualified   to 
people    as    Representative    to    the 
Dlstru  t  of  Texas. 


vear.     This  bill  was  paased 

.^i_vNK.    m    supporting    these 

ter-L2mke   farm   refinancing 

to  the   demand   of  Texas 

with   their  better  securttj — 

iim   from    the    standpoint   of 

Ity  for  the  farmer  to  secure 

prediction   needed   for   the   heme 

and    supported    the 

bill.     This  Justifies 

that  he  Is  a  sincere  legls- 

3f  the  farmer. 

Invaluable  service  to  the 

the  powerful  and  Influential 

which  handles  the  agricultural 

ttee  of  which  Congressman 

consistently  supported   and  vote* 

eglslatlon  which  would  raise 

suOclently   to   cover   the   farmers' 

soiind  prosperity  for  the  Nation 

firm  record  In  Congress  proves 

continue   In   the   service   of   his 

from    the    Thlrteemth 


acj  vocated 
prr  ducllon" 

SCUQd 


rendered 
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Ho!i.  Pred  Brenckman,  Washiniton  representative  of  the 
National  Grange,  writes  me  as  follows: 
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Cong]  ess 


Hon.  W.  D   McFAUJiir?. 

Groham.  Tex. 
t  CcNCRxssMAJ*:   Now  that 

express  our  appreciation  for  t 
Jture  which  you  rendered  as  a 
sris  Committee.     Among  other  thllngs 
eveloped  at   hearings   before  your 
nt  to  the  attention  of  Congress  i 
ion  of  farm  commodities  that  a 
I  prices  lieiow  our  cost  of  produ 
1  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 


The  N.\tional  Grange. 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  1928. 


has  adjourned.  I  am  wrlt- 

ie  fine  st?rvice  on   behalf   of 

riember  of  the  House  Appro- 

we  appreciate  the  facta 

committee  and   which  you 

a  whole  respecting  the  Im- 

sold  In  the  American  mar- 

'  :tlocL. 


Frkd  Brknckman. 
Washington  Representative. 


Hon.  Charles  W.  Holman.  secretary  of  the 
operfttlve  Milk  Producers'  Federation,  states: 


Thx  National 


Hon 


\VnxiAS»  D.  McTkntAirr. 

Graham.  Tex. 
Mr  DzAK  Mr.  McFaklane:   Now  that 
take  '.his  opportunity  of  expressing 
for  the  excellent  work  which  you  ha^e 
Housr  Committee  on  Appropriations? 
Sincerely  yours. 


Jh\3.  W.  Holman. 
Secretary,  Th^  National  Cooperative 

tilk  Producers'  Federation. 

The  April  Issue  of  Plain  Talk  maiazlne  states: 


CONGIESS 


resisted 


It  r.\MlAKT    IXCORD FACTS     ABOCT 

OTVT>f    BT    PUWN    TALK    MACAZim,    ENC 
tWOTON,  D.    C. 

In  Texas  W  D.  McFAaiAwx  again 
for   hii  people  four   timet  In   a   row 
total    service    In    Congress    to    27    vot 
■galr.5:   them.     Texans   who  Joined 
Congrt'ss   were   Patman.   Oarrttt.   Ma^t 
De«plt-?   Mr.    Mavzxicx's   proadmi 
with  his  people  when  it  came  time  to 

T»xjs   farmers  have  particular 
McFarlanx  and  all  who  voted  with 
tant  ft.rm  measures  which  came  befort 
Mr    M-FAaLAWE  la  on  the  powerful 
Com rr.  ttee  and   has  always  championed 
the  wcrker.  and  the  common  man 
gress  tut  m  the  committee  rooms  as 
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th; 


inlstriition 


reason 


hln 


net 


Of 


circ'  unstances 


on. 
Regarding    my    record    in    behalf 
let  mv  say  that  I  have  actively  chapipioned 
indep<«ndent  operator  under  all 
as  the  record  will  shew.    For 
ests  were  trjong  to  place  a  fuel-oi 
In  op|X)sitioD  to  such  tax.  and  the 
a  strong  vote.    I  have  actively  work)ed 
gram  of  the  Independent  oil 
Member  of  Congress,  and  their 
this  statement  as  shown  by  the  record 


opera  tors 


National  Co- 


CoopiniATiYX  Milk 

t>KOOUCERa'  FlDERATION, 

Waihington,  D.  C.  June  J938. 


the  Congress  is  over,  may  I 
appreciation  of  our  people 
done  as  a  member  of  the 
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all  siren  calls  and  voted 

boosting  his  figures  for  his 
for  his  people  and  none 
"1.000  Percent    Club"   this 

ON,    Maverick,    and    Sooth. 
professments,    be    was 

vote. 

to  seek  the  reelection  of 
on  the  three  very  tmpor- 

the  Seventy-flfth  Congress. 

1  Important  Appropriations 
the  rights  of  the  farmer, 
only  on  the  floor  of  Ccn- 


«ell. 


the   Oil   industries, 
the  cause  of  the 
and  conditions, 
exan^ple,  when  the  coal  inter- 
tax  on  fuel  oil,  I  spoke 
measure  was  defeated  by 
for  the  legislacive  pro- 
since  I  have  been  a 
representatives  will  verify 


Livestock  Industrie.':-  Sir.rf>  I  havp  b^rn  a  mrmber  cf  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  have  brru^ht  cut  information 
showing  the  amou.nt  of  ali  farm  products  coming  into  this 
country  in  competition  with  our  home  markets,  and,  as 
shown  by  the  at)ove  letters  of  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent farm  organizations,  the  work  I  have  done  in  bringing 
out  this  information  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
farm  organizations.  Letri.slation  on  this  subject  will  be 
offered  in  the  ne.xt  Congress  to  correct  conditions  brought 
out  by  information  placed  in  the  agricultural  hearings  by  me. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Wardiaw.  chairman  of  the  Livestock  Sanitary 
Commission,  has  this  to  .^:ay  rtgardlng  my  services  to  the 
livestock  industry  of  Texa.s: 

Li\'ESTocx  Sanitary  CoMiiissmN  of  Texas. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  June  4,  1933. 
Mr   M.  K.  Graham, 

G'-o/iarn,   Tpi 

I5e.^r  Mr  Graham  I  am  not  concerning  mysolf  with  the  polit- 
ical destinies  of  any  rr.:in.  but  I  do  believe  that  any  man  who  has 
rendered  a  good  and  efflcient  ser^'lce  to  his  State  in  the  Congress 
should  be  commended. 

1  am  writing  this  letter  to  .state  -o  you  that  Congres.sman  W.  D. 
McF.«.RL.\N-E,  from  your  distrlcv  hT<  rrndered  the  Livestock  Sani- 
tary Ccnimission  most  valuable  and  efficient  services  In 
Washington 

I  cannot  say  too  ni\ich  In  commondatlon  of  his  active  Interest 
and  efficient  work  in  our  behalf  under  the  most  trying  and  diffi- 
cult situation  whirh  ha.s  c-nfronted  the  Livestock  Sanitary 
Commission  .since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  commission. 

1   do  not  think  any  Member  of  C-jiigress  has  done  more  toward 
helping   the   live.'-to<k    interests   of   Texa^.    in   a  Federal    way,   than 
ha;,  been  done  by  Mr.  McFari.ane. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  J    W.vRDLAw,  ChairvKin. 

LEGISL-ATtON     FNACm) 

In  reply  to  criticisms  that  I  have  not  been  responsible  for 
any  legi-slation  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  let 
me  point  out  the  sam.e  char::e  could  be  leveled  at  any  other 
Member  of  the  Texas  deleKatinn  who  ha.s  served  the  same 
period  of  time  as  myself  and  with  few  exceptions  of  those 
who  have  served  more  than  twicp  as  long  as  myself.  How- 
ever, let  me  point  out  that  I  offered  the  first  measure  in  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  H.  R  6333,  giving  Federal  courts 
dual  jurisdiction  of  kmni^pme  bank  robbing,  and  hijacking 
crimes,  and  have  a  letter  from  Hon,  Hatton  Sumners,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  giving  me  credit  for 
my  work  on  this  legislation,  as  follows: 

HnrsE    OF    RrPRrSKNTATTVES. 

C'^'MMrrrrf:  on  the  Jt'diciart, 

r^    w  ^  ^'^'^'^9ton.  D   C,  May  14,  1934. 

Hon.  W    D    MrFARLANT 

Hcnise  of  Repre<imtatir'"t.  Washin^cyri.  D   C. 

My  Dfah  CoLLEAGtT:  Reca!!!:ig  yiur  continued  interest  In  H  R 
66fi3,  introduced  hv  you  in  th-  House  on  January  10  of  this  year 
I  beg  to  advise  that  I  have  be^n  in  ccnferonce  with  Senator  Ashttrst 
and  he  told  me  that  the  roiifercnce  report,  which  was  agreed  to  in 
the  House  today,  on  the  Sonat*^  bill  embodying  the  same  sublect 
matter  a3  your  bill,  will  probably  be  agreed  to  in  the  Senate  today 
Th-  President  will  st-n  this  bill  and  probably  within  a  week  or 
10  lays  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Vcur  earnest   and   CLn.-,tant   e.^fcrts   will   ha%e   contributed  to  the 
corsummation  of  this  item  of  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Hatton  W.  StrinNias. 

j  CONSOLrOATEn  TAX  RETT-RNS 

T  was  placed  on  an  investigating  committee  to  investigate 
the  income-tax  returns  of  all  corporations  selling  the  Navy 
equipment.  I  was  directed  by  the  Pre^dent  to  investigate 
th(  mcomp-tax  rpturtLs,  and  did  investigate  their  returns  and 
the  disclosures  made  pp  6432-36  a-d  7063-65  of  the  Ccn- 
CRissiON,\L  Record.  74th  Cono  .sh(;ws  that  I  offered  legisla- 
tion and  pre.sented  ih-  far->  ufx^n  which  the  Congress  acted 
to  abolish  the  riRhr  of  corixiratinn::,  to  file  a  consolidated 
income-tax  return,  concerning  which  Senator  Borah  (p  6666 
in  -.he  Congression\l  Recorp*  bays: 

I   am   sure   the   cnn«M;dated-r-tum^  provi<,ton   results   in   a   ver? 

t^r'l  T'^'^'T  l'^  '''"  ^•''^"  "^  ^'^^^^  ^«  '^'^  holding  compan^^ 
thr  ughout  the  Lr.itcd  States.  I  have  talked  with  practically  all 
of  the  experts  !^.  to  the  advanta^-  which  the  consolidated  re- 
Inr.'lt^''"^  ^°  u'^''  corporations  and  I  am  informed  that  it  is  an 

th  .^m^ln!\H'^'  ""^'-^  °^  '^^*^^  '*'^"^'^  ^"^'^-^^  ^he  provisions  (3 
thli,  bUl,  would  amount  to  some  $3 Ou  000  000  a  year 

Eienator  Norris  also  spcke  and  commende<i  this  legislation. 
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I  have  actively  championed  the  administration's  program 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hoa^^e  as  showTii  by  the  Record  and  have 
assistod  on  many  occasions  in  successfully  carrying  through 
the  program.  Tlie  amendments  and  resolution  covering 
many  subject.-,  and  the  record  made  are  am.ply  showTi  by  the 
speeches  I  have  made  as  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

SALARY    AND    EXPENSE   ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  Gos^ett.  in  his  recent  press  releases  and  speeches  at 
Vernon.  Chillicothe,  and  other  points,  states  that  I  "will  have 
received  more  than  $100,000  in  .salaries  and  expense  allow- 
ance at  the  end  of  my  present  term  of  ofiBce."  and  that  I 
have  not  paid  one  dime  income  tax.  I  requested  the  House 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  furnish  me  the  amount  of  salary  and 
mileage  allowance  received  by  me  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  the  end  of  my  present  term,  and  he  replied: 

You  will  have  recel'ed  In  salarv  allowance  to  January  1.  1939, 
the  amount  of  $56,189.27;   mileage",  $4,332.50;    total.  $60,521.77. 

Thus  we  find  Gossett  is  the  sum  of  $40,000  too  high  in  his 
estimate,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  the 
opposition  are  offering  in  their  inexperience  and  unqualified 
condition  to  work  for  less  salary. 

INCOME-TAX    PATMENT8 

As  it  is  charged  that  I  have  paid  no  income  tax,  I  requested 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  advise  me  regard- 
ing income-tax  payments  of  Federal  employees  and  Members 
of  Congress,  to  which  he  replied: 

Federal  income-tax  laws  require  all  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployef*.  including  Members  of  Congress,  except  Federal  judges  of 
constitutional  courts  who  took  office  prior  to  June  6,  1932,  to  In- 
clude in  gross  income  the  compensation  received  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Thus  we  find  that  Gossett  is  either  totally  ignorant  of  the 
law,  unable  to  interpret  the  law,  or  maliciotisly  trying  to 
deceive  the  people  for  political  gain.  I  have  paid  income 
taxes  on  my  salary  each  year  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress,  as  have  all  Members  of  Congress  and  Federal  em- 
ployees coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  not 
exempted  by  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

RADIO    INVESTIGATION 

Go.s.sett  recently  has  charged  in  his  speeches  and  in  the 
press  thai  I  advocated  a  radio-monopoly  investigation  and 
"after  getting  his  resolution  to  a  vote  in  the  House  on  June 
14.  voted  against  his  own  resolution," 

The  facts  are  my  resolution  was  not  reported  by  the  reso- 
lutions committee.  The  Rules  Committee,  after  withholding 
action  on  the  radio  investigation  for  some  6  weeks,  finally 
reported  the  Connery  resolution  and  called  this  resolution  up 
before  the  House  just  before  the  general  resolution  to  investi- 
gate all  monopolies,  which  had  passed  the  Senate  and  was 
before  the  House  for  consideration. 

The  Washington  Merry-Go-Roimd  clearly  explains  the 
existing  situation  as  follows: 

JOHN    THE    LEGAIJST 

As  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  O'Connor  haa  a  virtual 
llfe-or-death  decision  over  legislation  He  ran  let  it  come  before 
the  House,  or  he  can  stifle  it  by  refusing  to  give  a  bill  a  rule, 

John  ha^  used  this  power  very  much  to  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage and  his  colleagues  have  burned  up  with  indignation. 
They  burned  over  his  stifling  of  the  wage-hour  bill.  Even  more 
burned  was  labor.  Again,  he  aroused  enmity  over  his  bottling  up 
of  the  Walsh-Healey  amendment  which  barred  violators  of  the 
Wacrnrr  Act  from  obtaining  Government  contracts.  Labor  was 
burnt d  to  a  cinder. 

Since  O'Connor  comes  from  a  heavy  labor  district  this  may  mean 
his  Job. 

Tlie  bltterneFP  between  the  O'Connor  family  and  their  once  good 
friend  and  law  partner  reached  its  peak  in  the  last  hours  of  Con- 
gress, during  the  voting  on  a  resolution  to  investigate  radio  monop- 
oly. Ordinarily,  the  House  liberals  would  have  voted  for  such  an 
InveFtigation,  while  O'Connor,  a  reactionary,  would  have  voted 
against  it 

Tins  time,  however,  he  was  for  the  investigation,  and  reported 
It  out  of  his  committee.  In.^tantly  the  liberal  bloc  turned  against 
the  resolution.  Anything  that  John  O'Connor  was  for  they  were 
against. 

Members  vrent  down  the  alslea  passing  out  the  word  to  vote 
•gainst  O  Connor.  'Ward  also  went  out  that  John  was  trying  to 
get  back  at  the  Roosevelt  family,  that  he  wanted  the  investigation 
to  phow  up  the  wirepulling  of  Elliott  Eoosevelt  In  the  radio 
Industry. 


The   radio  Investigation   was   voted   down 


Tills   had    its   effect, 

overwhelmingly, 

Gossett  by  innuendo  and  insinuation  indicates  that  I  had 
ulterior  motives  for  not  voting  for  the  radio  resolution  and 
indicates  that  it  was  because  of  radio  applications  pending  be- 
fore the  Federal  Conimunica'.ions  Commission.  The  facts 
are  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  had  already 
approved  the  application  of  the  Wichit.a  Broadcasting  Co. 
which  the  uncontradicted  sworn  testimony  shows  belongs  to 
the  following  reputable  citizens  of  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  and 
as  shown  by  recent  press  releases:  Joe  B.  Carrigan.  president; 
Gordon  T.  West,  vice  president;  Sol  Lasky,  secretary- treas- 
urer; and  Henry  Hamilton,  director. 

Gossett 's  false  insinuations  regarding  the  radio  investiga- 
tion made  are  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  false  accusations 
unsupported  by  any  record  evidence  to  suostantiate  his 
statements, 

FEDERAL    ROAD  PROGRAM 

False  statements  are  being  made  that  I  have  failed  to  sup- 
port the  Federal  road  program  in  the  National  Congress.  I 
have  a  letter  from  Hon.  Robert  Lee  Bobbitt,  chairman  of  the 
State  highway  commission,  Austin,  Tex.,  which  in  part  states: 

We  appreciate  your  active  and  efficient  support  of  the  road  pro- 
gram in  the  National  Congress.  We  are  sure  that  the  people  of 
the  State  In  general,  and  the  people  of  your  district  In  particular, 
appreciate  your  efforts  as  their  Representative  in  the  Congress  In 
maintaining  a  substantial  and  efficient  highway  appropriation  and 
program. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  services  and  cf  our  de- 
sire to  cooperate  at  all  times  in  every  possible  and  prop>er  way  for 
the  public  good. 

HONESTY    IN    POLITICS 

In  one  of  Grossett's  recent  press  releases  he  deplores  the 
fact  that  I  distributed  circulars  during  the  last  week  of  the 
campaign  2  years  ago  stating  that  "Gossett  is  a  Power  Trust 
lawTer." 

GOS5ETT'S    POWER    TRT7ST    LAW    FIRM 

In  my  speech  ofjening  the  second  primary  campaign  2  years 
ago  on  August  1,  1936.  in  Vernon.  I  specifically  pointed  out 
the  facts  regarding  Gossett 's  Power  Trust  connections,  and 
pointed  out  in  my  opening  speech  at  Vernon  August  1  and 
throughout  the  run -off  campaign  the  facts  regarding  Gos- 
sett's  connections  with  the  law  firm  of  Berry,  Warlick  & 
Gossett,  I  pointed  out  the  cases  in  which  this  firm  from 
1927  down  to  1936  had  filed  suits  as  such  firm  in  the  court- 
house at  Vernon.  Tliat  the  firm  as  such  maintained  an  office 
in  the  Herring  National  Bank  Building  at  Vernon  from  1927 
through  the  election  of  1936  and  how  this  firm  as  such  held 
themselves  out  to  the  public  in  advertising  for  business  in  the 
different  law  lists,  c  nd  read  from  the  American  Bar  Law  List 
of  1936  the  following  advertisement  for  business,  which  ad. 
according  to  the  Law  List,  was  placed  by  this  law  firm,  who 
corrected  the  proof  for  the  ad: 

BERRT,    WARLICK    it    GOSSETT 

General  practice.  Firm  consists  of  W.  D  Berry,  O,  T.  Warlick, 
E.  L    Gossett. 

William  D.  Berry,  born  Florence,  Miss.,  1863;  admitted  to  bar 
1908;  educated  public  schools,  Mississippi;  graduated  University  of 
Mississippi,  bachelor  of  arts;  legal  education,  law  office, 

O  T  Warlick,  born  Grandview.  Tex.,  1882;  admitted  to  bar  1908; 
educated  public  schools,  Texas.  Clarendon  College;  legal  education 
University  of  Texas, 

Ed  L.  Gossett,  born  1902;  admitted  to  bar  1927;  graduate  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  bachelor  of  arts;  legal  education  University^  of 
Texas,  bachelor  of  laws.  Present  district  attorney,  forty-sixth 
judicial  district,  Texas 

Attomevs  for  Herring  National  Bank,  Longbell  Lumber  Co..  North- 
em  Texas"  Utilities,  Vernon  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  First  State  Bank.  West 
Texas  Utilities  Co.,  U.  S.  F,  &  G.,  Farmers  State  Bank,  and  others. 

We  find  this  statement  in  his  announcement  for  Congress  2 
years  ago.  as  printed  in  each  paper  in  the  district: 

In  the  summer  of  1927  Mr.  Gossett  b<K;ame  the  Junior  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Birry,  Warlick  &  Gossett. 

OTHER    MISSTATEMENTS 

So  the  statement  of  Gossett  2  years  ago,  after  I  had  dis- 
closed how  his  firm  represented  the  utilities,  his  actions  in 
trying  to  leave  the  impression  to  the  effect  that  he  had  with- 
drawn from  the  firm  on  January  1,  1933.  is  .iust  like  the  ether 
statements  he  made  durmg  the  last  campaign  concerning  the 


uus  buiiemeui  iis  suown  oy  uie  recora 


E^enator  Norris  also  spcke  and  commended  this  legislation. 
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percentaRC  of  votes  he  received  In 
in  W;!barger  County  and  statemen|t3 
attorr.ey's  record,  in  which  the  sworp 
of  the  Judicial  district  showed  tha 
appealed  while  he  was  district  attorney 
ol  some  defect  in  the  records,  whil ; 
the  c.unty  attorney  had  a  record  ol 
casos  without  a  single  reversal  by 


:he  first  primary  election 

concerning  his  district 

statements  of  the  clerks 

56  percent  of  the  cases 

were  reversed  because 

in  the  adjoining  couoty 

231  convictions  in  felony 

appellate  court. 


an 


record 


SWTTCHINO     PLATTORMS 

I  m;pht  add  that  the  false  statein 
In  this  campaign  without  any 
statenients  Is  just  like  his  tactics 
which  he  failed  to  mention  the  name 
\elt  in  any  speech,  in  any  advertisement 
d. strict  until  after  the  close  of  the 
ac.  and  deed  and  printed  statemfent 
hostile  to  the   Roosevelt  administration 
acted.    Then  in  the  beginning  of 
ago  hi'  tried  to  switch  his  platfonr 
have  to  have  more  support  than 
were  B.ble  to  give  him.    He  thus 
opposite  directions.    He  found 
and  tlieir  friends  who  had  so  wanhly 
first  primary  had  InsufBcient  suppprt 
him  over  in  the  second  pnmary 
prima -y.   he  posed  as  favoring 
wht>n  he  had  failed  in  all  his 
distributed  to  even  mention  the  Piesident 
the  W  heeler-Rayburn  bill  prior  to 
his  lav/  firm  had  written  me  bitterly 
Rayburn   bill   in   which  Mr 
stationery  of  Berry.  War  lick  L 
his  letter  to  me  requesting  me  to 
Raybum  bill,  said: 

So    rot  with  a  view  of  advice  or 

with  fijr  views   and   to   invoke   divine 

you  and  your  fellows  when  you  reach 


Warlck 
Go&ett 


ents  he  is  daily  making 
evidence  to  support  his 
In  the  last  campaign,  in 
of  President  Roose- 
,  in  any  paper  in  the 
first  primary.    His  every 
showed  that  he  was 
and   program   en- 
second  primary  2  years 
realizing  that  he  would 
anti-New  Deal  friends 
to  ride  horses  going  in 
the  Power  Trust  crowd 
supported  him  in  the 
in  the  district  to  put 
starting  out  the  second 
Wheeler-Rayburn   bill, 
and  literature 
and  his  stand  on 
the  second  primary  and 
condemning  the  Wheeler- 
writing  on   the   firm 
on  March  18.  1935.  in 
^ote  against  the  Wheeler- 


tis 

tri?d 
that 


S) 


annc  uncements 


ccunsel. 


you  call  a  halt. 


Thus.  I  believe  It  Is  clearly  shotm 
only  a  member  of  this  utility  law 
law  flim,  as  shown  by  their 
toward  the  President's  power  progrbm 


expressions 


ZtiVH  >RSrM 


ADMINISTRATION 

Oosiett.  in  recent  press  releases, 
letter  I  printed  from  Hon.  J.  A. 
the  District  the  week  before  the 
The  letter  from  Hon.  J.  A.  Parley 
cratic  National  Committee,  is  as  follows 


this 


_  DiMocaATic  National 

New 
Hon.  William  McFa«lant, 

Graham .  Tex. 
Dka*  Mk    McFarlant:   You  know  as 
bitter     ippositicn   press.     To  offset 
extensl-e    speaking   campaign.     I    knos' 
BdminiKtration.  c&n  help  ua. 

9o  the  speakers'  bureau  can  perfect 
Know,  'vhenever  your  plana  are   fuily 
can  give  us  and  at   Jhat  dates?     As 
have  in  mind.  I  am  enclosing  a  separate 
iri  repl5  ing 

You   know  that  the  admlnlatraticm 
the  help  you  wUl  give. 
Sincerely  yours. 


I  am  writing  this  at  the  suggestion 
wbo  Is  helping  us  out  as  chairman  of 


o: 
the 


The  letter  speaks  for  Itself  and  n«  eds 


KNOW 


•*»T  THXn  DCIS8  TX 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  tried  as  best 
imfatr  and  untrue  statements 
every  .ict  and  deed,   both  in  this 
clearly  shows  he  has  little  regard 
the  records.    There  may  be  some 
slonail:'  being  wrong  in  his  facts 
a  person  is  continually  wrong, 
assumed  txiat  his  statements  canno 
public  IS  Justified  in  so  finding 


maile 


for 


and 
th<n 


but  to  acquaint  you 
courage  and  Inspiratlcn  of 
such  dangerous  peine  that 


that  Gossett  was  not 

rm  in  1936  but  that  this 

to  me,  were  hostile 


>i 

Pa -ley 

second 


ENT 

tterly  criticizes  me  for  a 
in  the  newspapers  of 
primary  2  years  ago. 

chairman  of  the  Demo- 


^:;AMPAIGN  CoMirrrTEK. 
llork  City.  August  18,  1936. 


well  as  I  the  handicap  of  a 
the  committee  plant  an 
you.    as   a   leader    In    the 


Its  plana,  could  you  let  me 

nade.  how  much  time  you 

tl^ere  are  several  questions  I 

sheet  for  your  convenience 

uxd  I  wlU  both  appreciate 


J.  A.  FAaLTT.  Chairman. 
yoior  friend  Sam  PUrBtniN. 
speakers'  bureau. 

no  interpretation. 

trzm" 

can  to  answer  the  many 

by  this  critic,  whose 

and  the  last  campaign, 

the  facts  as  shown  by 

excuse  for  a  person  occa- 

information:  but  when 

it  may  be  reasonably 

be  relied  upon,  and  the 


STAND    OS     MT    OWN    BTrORD 

I  have  never  bt:'en  a  candidate  en  the  dt'merlts  of  anyone 
els<'.  and  I  have  never  referred  to  an  opponent  until  after 
such  opponeiit  has  misstated  the  fact.s  or  the  records,  and 
ha"e  then  only  referred  to  them  in  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  I  have  always  bee.n  a  candidate  on  my  own 
merits  and  en  my  record  of  service  r»  ndered.  My  record 
shcw.>  that  I  have  kept  faith  with  every  promise  m.ade  to  my 
cor.stituents  100  percenr,  that  I  have  supported  the  Roose- 
vel;  recovery  program  100  percent.  The  best  evidence  that 
I  have  voted  for  the  best  ;ntere.sfs  of  the  masses  of  the 
pecple  IS  that  not  a  ymale  vote  that  I  have  cast  the  last  2 
years  has  been  challenged  by  any  opponent  to  the  present 
time.     My  record  of  service  favors: 

first.  Adequate  old-age  p<:'n.s;cns:  I  have  always  actively 
supported  relief  favoring  the  aged  and  have  signed  p^etitions 
requesting  the  Way;s  and  Mean.s  Committee  to  hold  hearings 
on  H.  R.  4199,  the  General  Welfare  Act,  and  have  signed 
the  petition  to  bring  this  legislation  before  Congress  for  their 
consideration.  I  believe  that  our  aged  should  receive  their 
pensions  based  on  their  own  need,  and  not  contingent  upon 
the  ability  of  some  rclatue  to  .>upport  them.  Our  Federal 
laws  clearly  do  not  require  need  to  be  shown  except  by  the 
applicants  themselves. 

Second.  Coining  money:  Governm'^nt  credit:  price  levels: 
An  effective  Government  cnnrrol  over  and  u.se  of  the  money 
and  credit  system  to  restore  to  Conpress  its  constitutional 
right  to  coin  money  and  to  make  the  credit  of  the  Nation 
an  instrument  in  the  hand.s  of  government  to  be  directly 
employed  in  breaking  the  "Xistinp  credit  monopoly,  stabiliz- 
ing the  price  level,  and  brinemg  the  total  consuming  power 
of  'he  people  into  line  with  their  power  to  produce. 

Third.  Agriculture — cost  of  production:  A  simple  agricul- 
turil  bill  to  put  a  floor  under  the  price  of  farm  commodities, 
enc  gam.bling  and  speculation,  and  effectively  assure  the 
farmer  cast  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Fourth.  Expansion  of  :ndu.NtriaI  pmducticn;  monopoly  con- 
trol: Legislation  fo  bring  about,  through  ihe  cooperation  of 
Go'•ernmen^  busine.ss.  and  lab<:ir,  a  coordinat*:'d  expansion 
of  ndastrial  producricn  and  an  ►■ffective  control  over  both 
monopfily  price  mcr'^ases  and  morwpolistic  curtailment  of 
production  of  needed  coods  and  ■service.";. 

Fifth.  Revision  of  our  tax  laws:  Eliminating  exemptions 
anc  loopholes  and  raising  our  revenue  based  upon  ability 
to  pay 

Sixth.  Public  works,  employment,  housing,  natural  re- 
sources: A  long-range,  flexible  program  of  public  works,  set 
up  oy  congre.s.'Jional  enactment,  made  self-liquidating  to  the 
largest  possible  extent,  capable  of  f^xpansion  and  contraction 
In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  our  p«-cple  for  employment 
and  of  our  busine.s.s  for  a.ssistance  in  stabilizing  its  market, 
and  aimed  primarily  to  meet  such  outstanding  national  needs 
as  .'lum  elimination  and  low-cast  housing  and  the  need  for 
conservation  and  development  of  natural  r<^sources. 

S-venth.  Taxing  profit.s  cut  of  war  and  limiting  profits 
to  :0  percent  on  all  Government  war-material  contracts  in 
peacetime. 

Eighth.  Preserve  Ameriean  liber fies  for  all:  Preservation  of 
Am?ncan  democracy  and  eivil  liberties  a.s  set  cut  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  preservation  of  the.se  rights  should  ex- 
tend to  all  persons  everywhere  in  the  Nation,  conservative, 
libe.-al.  or  otherwise,  and  of  whatever  race,  creed,  or  color.* 

ACCOMPUSHMITNTS  FOB  DISTRKT 

I  have  been  glad  to  cooperate  wirh  every  portion  of  my  dls- 
tric:  in  securing  whatever  relief  ha.s  been  requested  and  the 
mar;y  projects  such  as  schools,  eymnasiums.  road  improve- 
mer.ts,  municipal  ligh'  plants  rural  electrification,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  relief  and  .services  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
mert.  too  numeroti-s  to  mention,  a.s  .shown  by  an  itemized 
statement  sent  in  the  speech  recently  mailed  each  voter  in 
the  district. 

Since  I  have  had  'he  honor  to  represent  my  district,  mere 
than  $56,000,000  m  Pt-deral  funds  has  been  expended  up  untU 
January  l.  1938.  m  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District  I 
hav(>  supported  each  project  and  all  legislation  that  brought 
ail  this  money  into  the  Tliirteenth  District. 


to    Phow    up    the    wirepuumg    oi    iiJiioti   uooseveii    in    uie    raaio 

Uidustry. 


Statements  he  made  durmg  the  last  campaign  concerning  the 
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Recently.  I  secured  the  approval  of  the  Wise-Montague 
srubm.arginal  land-use  project  under  which  the  Government 
will  purchase  45.000  acres  of  land,  which  will  mean  an  ex- 
penditure in  this  area  of  more  than  $250,000,  and  employment 
for  m.any  of  our  people. 

I  appreciate  m.ore  than  words  can  express  the  confidence 
my  constituents  have  always  shown  in  me,  and  have  tried 
to  show  that  appreciation  by  the  kind  and  character  of  serv- 
ice rendered  in  battling  for  their  rights,  whether  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  or  in  the  committee,  or  in  the  office  looking 
after  your  every  interest. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  I  am  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  administration,  of  the  record  we  have 
made  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  4  percent  who 
own  SO  percent  of  the  wealth  and  have  fought  us  bitterly  to 
try  to  block  relief  for  the  great  masses  of  our  people  that 
would  aid  them  in  restoring  their  buying  power,  which 
would  help  httle  business  which  in  turn  would  start  the 
wheels  of  progress  and  reemploy  the  unemployed  and  con- 
tinue the  cycle  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  all  ahke.  I 
believe  our  Democratic  program  sound,  and  trust  that  in  the 
near  future  our  critics  of  the  past  will  cooperate  with  us,  to 
the  end  that  we  go  down  the  road  together  and  enable  us  to 
more  quickly  overcome  the  many  problems  confronting  us. 


Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTfCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  15  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7) ,  1938 


ADDRESS    TO    BE    DELrv^ERED    BY    HON     HOMER    CUMMINGS, 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  under  authority  granted 
me  I  present  for  insertion  in  the  Record  the  address  to  be 
delivered  by  Hon.  Homer  S.  Cummings.  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  Washington's  Fourth 
of  July  celebration.  Monument  Groimds.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Monday.  July  4.  1938: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tonight  we  are  met  to  celebrate  the  sign- 
ing of  Americas  compact  vritu  liberty.  As  I  look  out  upon  this 
vast  pa^herlne;.  I  am  reminded  of  one  of  the  mo.st  remarkable 
prophecies  ever  made  by  an  American  statesman  When  the  I>ec- 
larallon  of  Independence  was  signed,  John  Adams  as.serted  that 
It  was  the  most  memorable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  otir  coun- 
try and  said  : 

"I  am  apt  to  believe  that  this  event  will  be  celebrated  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  as  the  greatest  anniversary  festival.  It  ought 
to  be-  commemorated  as  the  day  of  deliverance  by  solemn  acts  of 
devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp 
and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illumi- 
nations from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this 
tlmr  forward  forevermore." 

What  was  this  document  that  inspired  such  a  prophetic  utter- 
ance? It  was  a  bold  proclamation  "that  these  united  Colonies 
are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States."  It 
•was  at  once  a  merciless  Indictment  of  arbitrary  rule  and  a  lofty 
expression  of  the  true  purpose  of  government  among  men. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  so  far  removed  from  the  events  of  that  day, 
to  appraise  the  stress  under  which  the  Declaration  was  uttered. 
Apprehension  ran  like  an  electric  current  throughout  the  Colonies. 
Deep  emotions  were  stirred,  and  no  man  knew  what  the  next  day 
might  bring  forth.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  born 
in  the  midst  of  an  undeclared  war  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
Colonies,  a  war  which  had  broadened  Into  a  struggle  for  nation- 
hood and  freedom.  It  was  the  expression  of  patriots  who  loved 
liberty  and.  scornful  of  dangers  from  abroad  and  treachery  at 
home,  had  the  courage  to  fling  the  challenge  of  democracy  In  the 
face  of  autocratic  power.  It  was  a  glorious  moment  of  history 
and  marked  a  deed  of  Imperishable  fame. 

Since  then  162  years  have  swept  by.  We,  the  heirs  of  that 
great  experiment  in  democracy,  meet  tonight — a  people  135.000.- 
000  strong,  rich  with  unbounded  resources  and  favored  with  the 
countless  blessings  of  free  Government. 

Great  social  and  political  transformations  have  marked  the 
shaping  of  this  child  among  the  nations  to  become  a  giant  among 
the  nations.  America  was  not  finished  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  Issued.    That  was  the  day  when  America  began.    ' 
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Every  decade  since  that  time  has  presented  Its  Insistent  and  pecu- 
liar problems,  and  every  decade  has  known  its  own  triumphs.  Let 
those  who  are  fearful  of  the  fate  of  our  country,  or  who  give  way 
to  pessimism  In  the  face  of  inevitable  and  necessarv  chan  e,  or 
who  are  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  subversive  doctrines  orig- 
inating here  and  abroad,  turn  their  Uioughts  to  the  practical 
means  whereby  America  may  be  made  a  better  and  bctier  place 
in  which  to  live.  To  make  democracy  work,  to  make  it  succeed. 
to  make  it  serve  Its  people  with  greater  Justice  and  constantly 
increasing  efficiency,  Is  to  supply  the  final  answer  to  those  who 
have  lof^t  faiih  in  democratic  processes.  Here  Is  a  cause  worthy 
of  all   we  have  to  give. 

Our  work  is  never  done.  No  living  In-stltutlon  Is  ever  finished; 
no  rigid  formula  for  the  solution  of  human  problems  Is  ever  apt 
to  be  d»vised.  The  teachings  of  history  repeatedly  admonish  us 
that  what  one  period  regards  as  radical  another  comes  to  con- 
eider  as  conservative.  The  equity  stirring  today  becomes  the  law 
of  tomorrow.  JefTerson  foresaw  this  clearly  and  pointed  It  out 
time  and  lime  again.  Society,  and  even  the  State,  In  the  ultimate 
analysis.  Is  life  and  not  something  built  to  a  formula.  It  grows, 
it  lives,  it  survives  by  virtue  of  some  inner  force  which  Is  the 
life  current  of  its  era.  No  one  can  note  the  superb  61an  with 
which  men  have  met  the  problems  and  the  tribulations  of  these 
latter  days  without  believing  that  this  current  Is  still  undeflled 
and  capable  of  earning  us  safely  to  our  destination. 

Therefore,  be  of  good  cheer.  Nothing  Is  happening  to  America, 
except  that  It  Is  growing  and  that  it  U  insisting  that  it  shall  not 
lose  Its  freedom  In  the  process. 

And  so  we  turn,  again  and  again,  with  Increasing  gratitude,  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  farseeing  philosophy,  its 
friendly,  human  touch,  its  faith  in  the  future  of  mankind — these 
things  cheer  and  strengthen  us  amid  the  problems  of  a  modern 
world  and  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  we,  as  a  people,  are  des- 
tined to  enter  wider  fields  of  freedom  and  happiness  than  we  hav« 
thus  far  known. 


Past  Actions  and  Future  Intentions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).  1938 


JUST  A   FEW   UNSOLICITED   EXPRESSIONS   OP   APPROVAL 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  my  district  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  my  progressive  actions  during  my 
6  years  of  service  in  Congress.  They  have  watched  my  ac- 
tivities and  the  vote  on  the  floor  and  generally  speaking, 
I  believe  they  have  approved  of  the  divisions  which  I,  hereto- 
fore, have  made. 

I  represent  a  cultured  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  people 
expect  a  representative  in  Congress  to  remain  aggressive 
and  ever  on  the  alert,  not  merely  to  rest  on  his  oars.  Such 
part  as  I  might  have  played  in  bringing  about  social-security 
legislation,  home-loan  legislation,  the  enactment  of  progres- 
sive bank  laws,  agricultural  and  relief  enactments,  labor 
laws,  tax  laws,  civil  service  and  civilian  conservation  acts 
are  of  themselves  recognized  as  worthy  accomplishix:ents  to 
which  I  might  add  a  word  for  the  e:Iorts  which  I  put  forth 
in  bringing  about  the  creation  of  two  new  judges  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  cite  these  as  examples  of  my 
work  in  Congress  heretofore,  It  is  essential  to  pledge  myself 
to  further  any  beneficial  legislation  affecting  the  people  of 
my  district  and  accordingly,  Mr.  Sjieaker,  I  desire  to  join 
with  my  liberal  and  progressive  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
work  for  the  realization  of  the  six  Important  points  which 
they  have  adopted  and  which  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

First.  Preservation  of  American  democracy  and  civil  lib- 
erties as  set  out  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  TTie  preservation  of 
these  rights  should  extend  to  all  per'sons  everywhere  in  the 
Nation,  conservative,  liberal,  or  otherwise,  and  of  whatever 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

Second.  An  effective  Government  control  over  and  use  of 
the  money  and  credit  system  to  be  r(;tained  In  Congress,  the 
constitutional  right  to  coin  money  and  to  make  the  credit 
of  the  Nation  an  Instrument  In  the  lianda  of  government  to 
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be  em:3lo7«l  directly  In  breaking  tiie  existing  credit  monap- 


bringing  the  total  can- 
ine with  their  power  to 

to  put  a  floor  under  the 


through  the  cooperation 
a  coordinated  expansion 


oly,  stabilizing  the  price  level,  anc 
sumluf  power  ol  the  people  into 
produce. 

Third.  A  simple  agricultural  bill 
price   ?f  farm  commodities,  end  gimbllng  and  speculation, 
and  elTecUvelj'  assure  the  farmer  cast  of  production 

Pou.-Lh-  The  establishing  of  a  system  of  Federal  old-a?e 
pcnfiioris  tad  a  broadening  and  li^provement  of  the  Social 
Secun:y  Act. 

PlftJi  Legislation  to  bring  about, 
of  government,  business,  and  labor 
of  Industrial  production  and  an  efective  control  over  both 
monopoly  price  increases  and  monopolistic  curtailment  of 
production  of  needed  goods  and  ^irvices 

Sixth.  A  long-range,  flexible  pro  [ram  of  public  works  Bet 
up  by  congressional  enactment,  ma  de  self -liquidating  to  the 
largest  possible  extent,  callable  of  expansion  and  contraction 
In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  o^r  people  for  emplojrment 
and  ol  our  business  for  assistance 
and  aimed  primarily  to  meet  such  oiitstanding  national  needs 
as  slum  elimination  and  low  cost  housing  and  the  need  lor 
conservation  and  development  of   natural  resources 

Ban.  Jomr  D.  DmccLX., 

Uember  of  Cangren.  Detroit.  *ffc*i 
If  T  EiBAB  JoRK :  Now  that  the  strenui  itm  labors  of  the  last  session 
of  the  8ev«nty-(ifth  Oocgrem  have  bfen  ended   and  our   records 
made.   I  cannot  resist  an   Impulse  to 
my    de<>p    appreciation   of    jrour   oordi4l 


m-lte  you  an  expression  of 
cooperation    with    me   In 


carrying  forward  our  ptrogram  of  legls  ation. 

It  has  l)«en  a  very  genuine  personal  satisfaction  for  me  to  have 
■erved  ffllh  you  in  the  House  and  no  one  is  in  better  position  than 
I  to  hsve  obeerved  the  fidelity,  dlllgerce,  and  ability  with  which 
you  have  performed  the  duties  of  your 

your  district,  and  I  congratulate  you  {ipon  the  high   character  of 
public  service  you  have  rendered. 

Wl»h  ng    you    a    happy    and    beneflcljal 
asaurar.ce  of  my  personal  esteem  and 
S-lncerely   your  friend. 


vacation    and    with 
good  wishes.  I  am. 


OfTtCS  or  THX 

UwmD  States   Hocsi 
Woihinit 
Hon   Jfinw  D  Drwan-L. 

House  of  Representatives 

DzAM.  JoHM     The  Seventy-afth  Congress 
close      I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to 
Intdllirent  cooperatlcm  with  the  House 

I  want  you  to  know  how  personally 
loyalty  not  only  to  the  House  organlzati 
trmtlon     I  have  depended  on  you  mucyi 
have  b?«n  a  Member  of  the  House 
upon  l?s  membership  In  a  way  that  ha  j 
Your  part  in  the  great  work  the  Ways 
done  Ir  taxation  and  otherwise  and  as 
ooBunJttees  in  the  Houae  c»^anlzatlon 
1  trust  the  people  of  your  district  will 
to  retuj-n  you  to  the  House  of 
character  and  ability,  you  wUl  gain  in 
yean  to  oome. 

WltL  every  good  wteh  for  you  personflly,  I  ata 
sincerely  yours. 


ANITLTWC 


UAjcmm  Leadzb.  | 

OF    REPaiSEfrrATTVlS. 

on,  D.  C  .  June  10.  193S. 


y>u 


Repreeen  natives 


N  tXLATTVK  TO 

CoNoaxss  OP 

HoxTSi: 


IffT  EiKAi  CoLi^KACVx:  Now  that  the 
and  one  can  perceive  the  results  of  April 
feel  that  you  have  Justified  the  democracy 
the  prUtclples  of  equal  J\urtlce  upon 
which  it  is  dedicated.     No  greater  bat^e 
parliamentary  or  legislative  viewpoint 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  House  of 
pleasurt'  to  know  that  at  aU  times  I  h4d 
stand in^.  without  which  my  efforts 

PleaM   be  assured  of  my  gratitude  aiid 
itinued  succeflB. 
Sincerely  youxa. 


CONCaESS    OF    THfc 

Housi ; 
Waskinffton 


JoRW  D.  ItarcBX. 
Uotae  0«ic«  BuMing,  Wm»hi»gt<m. 
Mt  Lkam.  Collkacxtx:   I  left  Wi 
■Itning  of  the  discharge  petition  on 


aahin  ;ton 


Aui..   July   1.   1938. 


the 


W.  B.  Bakkhead. 


Is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 

hank  you  for  your  fine  and 

leadership. 

g^teful  I  am  to  you  for  your 

on  but  ai'50  to  the  admlnls- 

and  during  the  time  you 

have   Impressed   younelf 

made  you  highly  regardied. 

and  Means  Committee  ha.N 

one  of  the  fine  and  helpful 

has  been  of  much   service 

exercia.^  the  good  Judgment 

where,  on  account  of 

power  and  influence  In  the 


I 

Sax  RATBtTKN. 


CHTWO  Bnj,  I 

UwmED  Statts. 
or  Refkxskntatttxs, 

Washindton,  D.  C.  April  20.  1937. 

iimoke  of  battle  has  cleared 

15,  I  know  that  you  must 

of  our  great  country  amd 

wtitch  it  was  founded  and  to 

whether  viewed  from  a 

was  ever  fought  and   won 

Repreoentatlves.     It   was  a 

your  support  and  under- 

wttiild  have  been  in  vain. 

my  best  wishes  for  your 


Joseph  A.  Qavagait. 

Unttb)  Statis, 
OF  Reprksentattves, 
I,  D.  C.  May  11,  193 f. 


D.  C. 

unmedlately  after  the 
I  nday  last  to  return  to  my 


ciist'lct  on  bu.slnefs,  which  e.xplain.s  n.y  d-  lav  In  replying  to  your 
t.ele;,;ram  ci"  M.iy  6. 

I  cannot  tell  yo'i  hoiP  sf-rry  I  am  that  y^u  wpr*^  n^t  able  to 
get  acrommodatiOn.s  in  retii.-n  froni  your  cii-trirt  In  time  to  sign 
the  petition  to  dischar?!-  the  R'oles  Committee  from  consideration 
of  the  w.ip'-  and  hour  bill. 

I  have  iilways  felt  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  that  the  real 
herres  of  the  uphill  battle  to  secure  enactment  of  this  lotji.slation 
were  tho  men  and  vronntn  who  voted  again.<t  recommital  whr-n  the 
bill  wai^  before  the  House  last  December.  Yovi  w^re  not  only  one 
of  t.aose,  biii  you  were  indeed  a  source  of  in»pirution  and  lourage 
to  lie  at  all  ti.Ties  b<:caii,-e  of  your  sincere  Interes*  and  untji-ing 
effoT-ts  to-\tird  this  end  That  you  should  not  have  been  able  to 
n-:i;.'-n  to  ii^a  the  pet:'.:ou  ;.i  ro::-'  ttable.  but  you  may  h-  sure  that 
I  reihze  that  thi.s  in  no  way  indicates  any  lcs.s  of  Interest  in  the 
cau-'-e  nf  labor  on  your  part 

I  sh.tl!  look  forward  +o  and  count  upon  your  stipport  when  the 
bill  comps  before  the  House. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RLart  T.  Norton. 
Chairman.  House  Labor  Committee. 

'  State  of  Michigav, 

ExKC'VTTVE  Office. 
Lansing,  April  12,  1938. 
The  Honorable  John  D    Dtngeli  . 

House  of   RejrrcPientatives,   Washington.   D.   C. 
Mt  Dear  John     You  have  alway.s  been  a  highly  e-steerned  friend 
as  veil  as  an  admirable  public  serv.mt.  whose  integrity  has  been  a 
source  of  pnde  to  friends  like  mystif 

I  want  you  to  know  that  your  stature  and  such  quahties  of 
chaiacter  as  good  Judgment,  courace.  and  Icyalty  never  mani- 
fested itself  more  than  in  the  reort;anizatlon  ti^:ht  You  were  an 
Inspiration  Your  letter  to  the  pre.s.>;  of  Detroit  is  one  of  the 
bravest  and  finest  thinjs  I  have  witnessed  sinre  I  have  been  In 
pub:ic  life  You  haven't  lost  friends  by  what  you  have  done  —you 
have  gamed  them,  Profre.s.s; ve.s  in  your  own  party  will  be  de- 
voted to  you  with  a  new  loyalty.  Indepeiiden's  will  admire  you, 
and  the  opposition  will  respect  you 

Be  kind  enough  to  tell  ai;  the  others  of  our  group  from  Michi- 
gan who  stood  with  the  President  of  the  ^rratirade  of  many  of  us 
here  at   hom.e 

M,'  affectionate  regards  to  Grace  and  yourself. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  MtJRPHT. 

I NTT.R NATIONAL    UnTON. 

UNrTED  Automobile  Workers  of  America, 

Plymotth    Loc.ax..  No.   51. 
Detroit.  Mirh..  May  18.  1338. 
Consrressman  DiNcm  r 

House  of  Rt'presentatii-f<t.  Wasfiinatov .  D    C 
D15AR  Sir;   Local  51.  V    A    W    A.,  with    lU  Ot>0  members,  wishes  to 
com.mend  you   and  expr^s^s  -hoir  appr"vul  of  your  attitude   toward 
the  President's  recovery  jiroj-rnm   ar.r!   pledge  you   their  .support. 
Smcerelv  yours, 

E    J    Lambert. 
,  Recording  Secretary,  Local  51,  U.  A.  W.  A. 


National   Foundation    or   Post    Oi-ftce    Clerks. 

LrcAL  295. 
Det-oir.   .Mich  .  March   28,  1038. 
Hon    John  D.  Dingeli  . 

House  Office  Biiudmg    \Vd^>-  tucr-'i<n     D    C 
Honorable  Sir-    r    gives   me  gn^at   pleasure   to   Inform   you   that 
you   have    been   elec'ed   an    honirarv    member   of   local    No.    295    of 
the  National  FederBticm  of  Post   Office  Clerks 

We  hope  that  you  will  accept  this  as  a  small  expression  of  our 
grat.tude  for  your  stanch  and  hearty  support  of  our  legislative 
program. 

Your  memb'^r«hip  card  is  enclosed. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Francis  H    Still  well.  Secretary. 

Nation.\l  Corps.  .Vr.mt  a.vd  Navt  Union.  U    S.  A.. 

Wa.-ihmcrton.  D    C  .  April  25,  1938. 
Hon    John  D    Dtncell, 

Hous-   or   Represent ati'P'^,    Wajthiv^ton.   D.   C 
Mr  I>EAR  Congrfssman    The  Army  and  Xavv  Union.  United  States 
of   America,   takes   this   opportunity   of    expressing   Ts   appreciation 
of   your   support    of    aU    veterans     legislation   during   the   Seventy- 
ftfth  Congress 

Tlie  friends  of  the  fx-service  men  and  women  mtist  be  return»»d 

to   Congress       Theref  ire     the  Army    and    Navy   Union    is   calling    to 

the   attention   of   the   veterans  of   vour   di.'^triet   the   fact    that   you 

havf   at  all  times  worked  dilitjeiitlv  and  untiringly  in  their  behalf. 

With   best   wishes  for   a  succes-sful   campaign,"  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John   J    Crim. 
I  Chairman.  Sational  Legislative  Committee. 


Michigan  Federation  of  Post  Ofvice  Clerks, 
„  Defroif.  March  19.  1938. 

Hon    John  D.  Dingell, 

IfCTTiber  of  Congress.  Washington.  D   C. 
DiAR  CoNGRESSMA.v  DiNCELL :   This  note  is  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  14th  mstant  m  which  you  clearly  and  emphaticaUy 
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mi 


set  forth  yonr  views  on  the  question  of  civil  service  for  the  entire 
Postal  Service,  from  messengers  to  postmasters. 

It  Is  such  a  refreshing  communication  that  particular  efforts 
will  be  made  to  invite  it  to  the  attention  of  all  clerks  with  whom 
we  come  In  contact  through  the  mediiun  of  our  monthly  news 
letter,  and  In  our  convention  which  will  be  held  at  Jackson 
May  27-28,  1938. 
Sincerely, 

S.  W.  Ankenbrandt, 

Secretcry-Treosiirer. 

Geeates  Detroit  Association, 

Detroit,  March  3,  1938. 
Hon.  John  D.  DrNCELL, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Dingelli   Strange  as  It  may  seem,  this  Is  a 
letter  of  appreciation. 

I  attended  a  luncheon  meeting  of  a  bt:islness  group  this  week, 
and  happened  to  be  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  Raymond  Berry. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  about  business  legislation  in 
Washington  and  I  was  most  grateful  to  hear  Mr.  Berry  tell  those 
at  our  table  that  your  attitude  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
new  tax  bill  Is  definitely  in  line  with  that  of  businessmen  and 
that  you  are  doing  a  mighty  good  job  In  Washington. 

Without  attempting  to  "gush,"  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
your  help  on  business  legislation — and  so  does  my  organization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Chandler, 
Secretary -General  Manager. 

Department  of  Labor, 
Immtcratton  and  Natxjralization  Servxce, 

Washington,  February  23,  1938. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Dingelli  I  was  present  as  a  very  deeply 
Interested  spectator  at  the  debate  last  Friday  In  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  attempt  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  change 
our  "preexamlnation"  procedure  In  handling  humanely  dlflQcult 
problems  Involving  families  partly  American  citizens  and  partly 
aliens:  and  thought  that  your  part  of  the  debate  was  especially 
effective  and  well  handled.  Please  accept  my  thanks  and  best 
wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  L.  HotrcHTELiNG, 

Com.Tnissioner. 

National  Federation  of  Post  Oftici  Clerks, 

Local  295. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  14,  1938. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell,  M.  C, 

New  Hoaise  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  substitute  postal  clerks  of  this  city  we  wish 
to  express  our  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  for  your  efforts  In 
our  behalf  and  especially  for  the  securing  of  the  40  appointments 
to  regular  clerkship  in  our  ofQce. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoMMrrrrE  on  Sttbstitt7te  Atfairs, 

Mehttn  M.  Gerson. 

John  M.  Hines. 

Harht  H.  Bradkb. 

Jos.  A.  St.  Ana. 

Isadore  Goldman. 

EUGENZ    KLOSOWSKI. 

Detroit,  March  4,  1938. 
Mr.  John  Dinceix, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  It  Is  possible  you  remember  me  as  president 
of  the  board  of  commerce  when  you  were  first  elected  to  Congress. 
I  presided  at  the  banquet  that  was  given  to  newly  elected  states- 
men. 

I  have  watched  your  progress  In  Washington  with  great  Interest 
and  It  gives  me  pleastire  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  you 
are  doing  a  swell  Job. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  and  I  have  not  agreed  on  some  of  the 
matters  that  have  come  up  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  for  you.  I 
believe  It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  constituents  that  you  are  repre- 
senting them  conscientiously  and  doing  the  best  you  can  with  a 
difDcult  undertaking  and  the  very  fact  that  you  are  doing  this 
must  bring  you  a  deluge  of  mail  from  the  citizens  of  Michigan, 
and  make  your  Job  more  difficult  thereby,  but  this  In  Itself  is  a 
compliment  to  your  Integrity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Evans  Products  Co., 

E.   S.    Evans,   President. 

International  Union,  United 

Automobile  Workers  of  America, 

Detroit,  Mich..  February   17,  1938. 
Mr.  John  D.  Dingeix, 

Representative  from  Michigan, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  had  an 
opporturUcy  to  write  you  before  thJ*. 


I  appreciate  very  much  your  reply,  and  I  am  more  than  de- 
lighted to  know  of  your  record  concerning  these  ftindamentals 
which  are  so  necessary  in  the  preser\  atlon  of  the  high  standards 
which  are  beneficial  both  to  business  and  to  labor,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  real  democracy  in  this  Nation. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  ;personally  at  some  mutually 
convenient  time. 

Fraternally  yours. 

Homer  Martin, 
International  President. 

Untted  States  House  oj'  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  16,  1938. 
Mt   Dear   Colleague:    I  am   taking   this  opportunity   to   assure 
you  of  my   warm   appreciation   for   your   support   of   the   amend- 
ments which  I  offered  when  the  pKwt  office  appropriation  bill  waa 
before  the  House. 

These  several  amendments,  as  you  will  recall,  Increased  the 
appropriation  for  the  clerk  and  carrier  force  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  They  were  not  amendments  granting  salary  or  wage 
increases  nor  were  they  necessarily  Increases  in  actual  Federal 
expenditures. 

These  amendments,  however,  will  fiermlt  apix)lntment  to  regu- 
lar assignments  of  over  a  thousand  substitute  clerks  and  as  many 
substitute  carriers.  These  employees  would  otherwise  be  con- 
tinued as  substitutes  Indefinitely,  although  they  would  be  regu- 
larly employed. 

Again  I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  I  appreciate  your  sup- 
port and  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Jas.  M.  Meao. 

National  Federation  ot  Post  Ottice  Cunuts, 

Washington,  Dr  C,  February  10,  1938. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dingell:   I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  have  Just  sent  to  the  president  of  our  Detroit  local,  together 
with   a   supply   of  the   enclosed  reprint   from   the   Conqekssional 
Record. 

I  want  you   also   to  know  of  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your 
fijie  support  in  the  House  on  those  2  days. 
Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

Leo  E.  George,  President. 

Februart    10,    1938. 
Joseph  'Variot, 

President,  Local  No.  295,  N.  F.  P.  O.  C. 

Post  Office  Clerk.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Dear  Joe:  Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  several  copies 
of  a  reprint  from  the  Congrjessional  Record  which  is  the  roll  call 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Mead  amendment  to  In- 
crease the  appropriation  for  clerk  hire  by  $1,000,000.  This  is  sent 
specifically  so  that  you  will  know  the  votes  of  all  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  does  not.  however,  tell  the  entire  story.  Throughout  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  in  the  Committee  as  a  "Whole,  there  were 
no  roll  calls.  There  were,  however,  numerous  divisions  and  sev- 
eral teller  votes  and  throughout  the  entire  consideration  of  It 
John  D.  Dingell  was  on  the  Job  and  voted  favorably  on  every 
count.  He  deserves  special  credit  for  the  way  he  stuck  to  the 
Job  when  there  were  no  record  votes. 
With  sincere  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Praternally  yours, 

Lzo  E.  Geobck,  President. 

Michigan  Federation  or  Post  Omcx  Clerks, 

Detroit.  Mich.,  January  18,  1938. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  We  are  grateful  for  the  statesman- 
ship which  prompted   your  favorable  vote  on  the  Mead   amend- 
ment to  the  current  post  office  appropriation  bill,  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Postal  Service. 

For  months  I  have  preached  to  the  substitute  clerks  In  ths 
Detroit  Post  Office  that  such  action  was  necessary  before  the  Post 
Office  Department  could  make  regular  appointments. 

Accepting  this  action  as  another  Indication  of  the  deep  per- 
sonal interest  which  you  have  always  shown  in  our  welfare,  Z 
remain. 

Sincerely, 

S.  W.  Ankenbrandt,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Education. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  December  28,  1937. 
The  Honorable  John  D.  Dingell, 

The  House  of  Representatit>es,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dingell;   I  Just  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate 
very  much  your  efforts  In  obtaining  sergeanci^  fco'  oiir  high  school 
R.  O.  T.  C.  instructors. 

This  will  be  a  factor  in  promoting  our  R.  O.  T.  C.  work. 
May  I  extend  to  you  the  season's  greetings  and  wish  for  you  a 
happy  and  successful  new  year. 
Sincerely, 

Warrzn  E.  Bow. 


Mt  Lkaji  CoiXKACXJx:   I  left  Wi 
■Itxaxig  of  Uxe  discharge  peUtlon  on 


....'■""•  ^        .        ^  memorr  of  uongress.  Washington.  D    C. 

**^  i^,T^®^'*^7  *^^^  ^®  ^^  Congressman  Dingell:   This  not^  is  to  thank  you  for  your 

I^day  last  to  return  to  my    ■    letter  of  the   14:h  instant  m  which  you  clearly  and  emphatically 


r 


1 1 


14  ';=. 
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National  PEDnunoir  of  Post 
Detroit. 


Con^eflBrnan  John  D.  Dnrccix. 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dkax    CoNGKEaeiCAK    DmccLi,     Tbe 

F.Hlpr,it!on  of  P  >^'l  Orice  Clerks.  Dciro 
express  thplr  gratitude  for  your  vote 
amendment 

Gratefully  yours. 

Me  . 


Omcr  Ci-EBKS. 

Local   295. 
Mtcfl.,  February  2,  103S. 


Butptttutes    of    thft    National 

Local.   No.    295.    wkOi   to 

Ji    support    of    the    Mead 


VIN    Gedlscn. 

GOIJJMAN, 
N      HiNBS, 
ENK    KlOSKOWSKI, 

Bkaokz, 
Substitute  C^mxttee,  Locai  So.  295. 


ISAPOEK 

Jo 

ET7(1 

Hajjit 


Michigan  PicoEaA-nqN 
A«n>  P« 
Wayne,  Midh- 
Tbm  Honorable  Johm  D.  DnfCBix. 

2240  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroi- 
HoNOKABLJ  Si«  Now  that  your  active 
(>«aBton  are  over,  we  want  you  to  know 
ciate  your  support  of  certain  measures 
We  refer  particularly  to  the  CeUer  b 
of  the  National  Economy  Act.  As  thli 
always  been  a  very  decided  discrimination 
of  jrorklng  women,  our  federation  has 

lou    no  doubt,  have  received  commun 
from  various  business  and  profesKional 
soLdtin^  your  aid  in  bringing  about   re 
now  the  members  and  officers  of  our  Mich 
tc    know   that   we  do  appreciate  and 
along  this  line. 

Respectfully  yours, 

KT.I.KT  r 


Mich.  ' 

c^uties  of  the  congressional 

very  much  we  appre- 

iflectlng  working   women. 

repealing  section  2 13- A 

section    In   practice   has 

against   a  certain  class 

afways  been  oppovsed  to  It. 

Ions  from  time  to  time 

mens  clubs  of  Michigan 

[^eal   of   thi.s   nieaoure.   and 

igan  federation  want  you 

th^nk  you   for    your  efforts 


ioatl 


WD 


COMMTTTKE    OH    Wa+S 

Hoosx    or 
Washington. 
Hon.  John  D.  E>iwcxli.. 

Mrmber,  Cnmmtftee  on  Ways  <md  tHans 


DmAR  Coi.li:acttv:  A,s  the  present  sesp 
Congress  d.'nws  to  a  close  I  am  taking 
you  that  I  hsve  greatly  enjoyed  serving 
m.tTee  ar.d  that  my  duties  as  chairman 
pned  bv  your  effective  senrice  and  you^ 
kuKlnesB  to   me 

My   earnest    hope   Is   that   you   may 
restful   vacation,   that   your  health  may 
kind     *rovldence    may    keep    you    and 
again 

Sincerely  your  friend. 


Dit. 


National  Associatiom  or  Spbttal 

Detroit, 
Hon    John  D   Dnfowu.. 

Congmsman.  House  Building.  Wa.*hi 
DcAK  M«    Congressman     In  behalf  of  t 
Special    Dr'lvery    Messengers.    Motor    Citj 
Mich  .  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  good 
have   the  hill   H    R    2280.   sponsored   by 
before  the  Civil  8erTlce  Committee  on 

Vic  certainly  owe   our  many   good  frte 
cur  behalf  a  rote  of  thanks,  again  men* 
Again  thanking  3rou  for  your  untiring 
remain 

Resp*^tfu'Iy  yotirs. 

National  .^ssorIATTON  or  Specij^l 
C  R.  Wntm.  Secretary,  Motor 


lie 


AUl, 

I  ds 
Knt 


Women  s  MrNicrrAL  Emplotexs 


yimr 


RoNoeABu  Sia :  The  Women's  Munlclpc^l 
troit  wishes  to  expreos  appreciation  for 
H    R    3408 

Our  membership  of  900  women  bellevei 
matter   proves    that    you    will    not    tolerate 
women 

Very  truly  youn. 

VrvTAs 


Michigan  Pxoekation  or 
Defrcrff, 
Hon.  John  D  DiNtfErx. 

Mrynber  of  Congreas.  Washington.  D   C. 
Deab  Congressman  Dingell     TTiank  yqu 
Ing  us  with  copies  of  your  bill.  H.  R.  2380 
that  someone  Is  taking  an  active  interei^ 
special -delivery  boys. 

Then,  too   we  express  our  appreciation  lor 
are  displaying  in  behalf  of  the  badly  needed 


or  BrsiNESs 
«AL  Women,  Inc  . 
,  September  15.  1937. 


McMtrsTRT,  President. 


AN13   Means. 

R  EFRZSENT  A  TTVES , 

P    C  .  August  21.  1937. 


Wash  ngton.  D.C. 

on  of  the  Seventy-fift>i 
this   opportunity   to    tell 

vlth  you  on  our  corn- 
have   been  greatly  light-* 

constant    courtesy    and 


hive   a   most  pleasant   and 

"emain   Kood.   and   that   i\ 

yciurs    safely    till    we    meet 


R    L    Doughton. 


rvEnT  Messenoths. 
Mich  .  August  IS.  1937. 


J 


gton    D   C. 
National  Association 
Local.    No     60     Detroit, 
will  and  yoxir  efforts  to 
Qurself.  and  brought   up 
ust   11 

who  have  testified   in 
ng  yourself 
efforts  in  our  behalf,  we 


City 


DCLTVERT  MXSSENGEXS, 

Locai.  So.  60. 


LEAOtTE  or  Detrott. 

August  18.  19J7. 
Employees'  Club  of  De- 
efforts  in  passing  bill 


that  your  action  In  this 
discrimination    against 


Glauz  McMnLAN. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


I  oer 


OrriiB  Clerks, 

Mich.,  AugvM  19,  1937. 


very  much  for  suppiy- 
It  to  refreahlng  to  know 
In  the  welfare  of  these 


the  activity  which  you 
appointment  of  regu- 


lar clerks  in  the  Detroit  Post  Office  We  can  say,  Congressman 
DiNCEt-L.  that  the  i;ost-otBcc  clork.K  m  thl.s  city  havp  a  exeat  deal  of 
rontidence  in  your  ablluy  to  accomplish  thlntrs  m  their  t)ehalf. 
That  was  well  dfmon-trated  when  y^u  «;•!  iired  that  Executive 
order  from  the  WhlU'  House  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Gilley. 
S:i.cere:y, 

S     W     A.-.KENBRANDT, 

Secretary  -Treasurer. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Janua-y  26,  1938. 
Hon    John  Dtngeil, 

House  Ojjlce  Building: 
Congratulaiioiis   on    your   efforts   In   rrt;ard    to    tax    bill.      You    are 
domg  a  grciit  service  fcr  L^troit  and  Michigan.     Keep  :i  up. 

John  L.  Lovett. 


Unitfd  States  Ct-stoms  iNSPrrroRS'  Assix"iation . 

Port  0/  New  York.  August  4.  1937. 
Hon.  John  D    Dingell.  M    C 

Ho^sf  of  Repre •tentative f  Wrishinqton.  D.  C 
Dear  Conoressm.an  :  The  United  States  Customs  Inspectors*  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Port  of  New  York  appreciates  your  support  of  auto- 
matic increases  m  salary  for  ru.s-oin.s  employees,  especially  in  the 
ii.'roduction  by  you  of  H  R.  390(3  and  m  your  considerate  imder- 
standing  ol  the  problem.s  of  our  lorre  at  the  iicaring  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  H.  R.  3  and 
H  R  3900.  hf-ld  on  June  22.  23.  and  29,  1937  wnich  has  now  restiltcd 
m  the  passage  by  the  Houst-  of  Representatr.  ,s  of  H  R  7948  On 
behaii  of  our  aseociation  we  iha:  k  you. 
Ri '  spec  t  f  ui  1  y , 

John  M    F\r,.\N,  Pre:iident 
FsiANK  J,  Cawley.  Setre.'ary. 

Nattonat..  Ct'sTOM-s  SFT;\ir-E  Association. 

Sew  York  City.  July  26,  1937. 
Hon.  James  D    Di.vgell. 

Hou.'ie  ol  Repre-^entatn-e.t.  Wa.^h.mgton.  D  C 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Dtngeix  I  de.sirf  to  thank  vou  for  your 
kind  and  effective  work  in  behilf  if  our  bill.  H  R  7948.  providing 
for  the  promotion  of  employees  in  the  Customs  P'leld  Sen-ice.  and 
to  say  that  our  entire  niembership  lughly  appreciat«'s  the  powerful 
part  which  you  played  iii  havuit:  the  b.U  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

Again  thank. lit-  vou.  I  beg  to  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gf.<  RGE  L.  CoNNTLL.  SatiOTuil  President. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Se;  F(  T     r-'.MMlTTEE    ON     C(  >NSFR  V  AT!'-^N 

OF  Wildlife  Resources. 
Washington,  D.  C.  August  20,  1937. 
H    n    John  D    Dingej^l. 

Wa.'ihingtcn.  D  C 
Mt  Dear  Coi.lkagte  Befoit-  wp  depart  for  our  resnectlve  homes 
after  a  long  and  arduous  .-^r-s-sion  I  wish  to  send  this  note  to  express 
to  you  the  -in'-vTe  appieoiatlon  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Confer- 
va-:on  of  Wikilife  R^'sources.  and  of  millions  of  con.>ervationists 
throughout  the  Nation  for  your  &ne  assistance  and  helpful  coop- 
eration in  thf  puisage  of  our  wildlife  conservation  bill — bUl  2670 
H.  R.  7681 

Sincerely, 

j  A    Willis  Robertson,  Chairman. 


United  States  Senate. 

Special  Com.mittee  on  Conservation 

OF  Wildlife  Resockces. 

TT         ,  ^    ^  Augu.1t  2'J    1937. 

Hon.  John  D    Dincft.:, 

De.unt.  Sfxch. 
Dear  Mr  Congress.man  The  S»>n  ue  Ccuimittee  on  the  Con'ser- 
vatlon  of  Wildlife  and  the  13.iX»0.CKX)  sportsmen  of  America  thank 
y-^u  fjr  the  support  you  gave  to  S  2r.7a  the  bill  pmviUi.-iij;  F^d-ral 
aid  to  State  wildhfe-resturation  projects.  We  believe  tliat  if  this 
bill  becomes  a  law  u  will  mark  ttie  beginning  of  aii  uu-v.ard  curve 
in  wildlife  populations 

Again   thanking  you   and   wrh   best    wisn-'s.  I   remain. 
Yours  for  wtldiife. 

Carl  D    Shoemaker.  Secretary. 


The  National  Assoctattojj  nr  Special  DrLivrRT  Mfssfngfrs, 

Colu-'^.b'i.-,  O'dn,   .V^-enibfr   10    1937 
Mr   John  D    Dingel! 

Merr^.ber  o<  C'-'ig-'^^s-,  D'-"":,-    .Vftr/i. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Y-ir  n-.  st  welcome  let-er  of  the  Rfh  at 
hand,  and  I  can  asrjr-^  yo-i  tJ-.at  it  was  a  distinct  pleiL-^tire  to  receive 
such  a  splendid  letter  fr^-m  y^-u,  and  you  may  r^st  a.'.sured  that  I 
will  advis.-  cur  members  ;  v  vr  appreciation  of  our  action  in  elect- 
ing you  to  honorary  membership  in  our  association  at  our  rec-nt 
convention. 

I  sincerely  ^jrxL&i  and  hope  that  vour  health  ha'<  i-rp.-rved  mate- 
rially riurintr  the  inter:-;;   between  this  last  session  of  Coiigr-css  and 
the  special  .>es.Mc:-.,  ^.^hich  ;s  about  to  go  into  acti<in. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GrLBFPT  F    M«NTou 

Sci^etary-Treasurer. 


M-fKt^xx^     k^an     iraAi  4^     a^n 


opportunity  to  writ*  you  before  thla. 


Waaezn  K.  Bow. 
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Btate  of  Michigan. 

ExECtrrrvE  Offtce. 
Lansing,  January  28,  1938. 
Hon.  John  Dingell.  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  John:  I  wish  to  commend  your  sane  vote  on  the  Ludlow 
resolution.  It  seems  clear  upon  analysis  that  the  proposal  is  prac- 
tically unworkable  and  would  only  produce  dangerous  division  at 
a  time  when  unity  Is  most  desirable.  It  would  add  seriously  to  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  under  which  a  democracy  has  to  work 
In  protecting  Its  interests,  and  Involves  a  virtual  denial  of  the 
soundness  and  Integrity  of  a  representative  system  of  democratic 
government. 

It  would  be  a  different  matter,  perhaps.  If  our  vote  determined 
the  action  of  the  other  fellow.  But  It  would  place  no  restraint  on 
him.  For  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  requires  prompt  and 
effective  action  instead  of  deliberation  and  debate  the  plebiscite 
is  hardly  an  appropriate  device.  Why  should  we  give  cur  potential 
enemy  the  advantage  of  a  quick  start? 
Sincerely, 

Edward  G   Kemp, 
Legal  Adviser  for  the  Governor. 
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or 

HON.  DAVID  J.  LEWIS 

OF  MAKYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.    LEWIS    of    Maryland.     Mr.    Speaker,    under    leave 

granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 

following  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  trade  agreements 

in  respect  to  agricultural  products  as  contained  in  a  letter 

from  Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  the  Honorable  George  J. 

Schneider,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 

to  be  dated  July  5,  1938: 

JuLT  5.  1938. 

The  Honorable  George  J.  ScHNEmER, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  I>ear  Mr.  Schneider:  I  regret  the  delay  In  replying  to  your 
letter  of  June  6,  1938,  enclosing  a  memorandum  opposing  any  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  rates  on  agricultural  products.  I  note  that 
copies  of  your  memorandum  are  being  sent  to  the  President  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  frank  expression  of  your  views  with 
respect  to  trade  agreements  as  affecting  agrlcultvire.  In  all  candor, 
however,  I  must  say  that  both  the  general  conclusion  of  the 
memorandum  to  the  effect  that  the  trade-agreements  program 
Is  detrimental  to  agriculture,  and  the  Inferences  In  this  connec- 
tion which  It  seeks  to  draw  from  the  trade  statistics  quoted,  are 
In  my  opinion  wholly  erroneous. 

The  apparent  purpase  of  the  above-noted  letter  which  you  had 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  is  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  trade-agreements  program  has  opened  up  a  regular, 
permanent,  and  largely  Increased  flow  of  agricultural  imports  into 
the  United  States.  This  Is  quite  contrary  to  the  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  a  Isu-ge  part  of  the  Increased  imports  of  agricultural 
pioducts  into  this  country  since  the  depression  years  has  not 
been  in  any  way  competitive  with  the  products  of  American 
farmers.  In  the  second  place,  the  increased  Imports  of  those 
kinds  of  agricultural  products  which  we  also  produce  In  the 
United  States,  such  as  corn  and  wheat,  were  almost  entirely  due 
to  drought  shortages,  and  were  therefore  abnormal,  temporary,  and 
supplemented  rather  than  displaced  domestic  production. 

The  current  situation  In  the  foreign  trade  of  these  agricultural 
products  Is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures  for  the  first  5 
months  of  1938,  in  comparison  with  a  similar  period  of  last 
year: 


1938 

1937 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Com 

Wheat- 

BuKkrUi 

I'-T,  iXlO 
£.000 

Biuheli 

S4,  lf>.\  000 
43.  275, 000 

BuiheU 

3s,  im.txx) 

6.  772, 000 

Bn*h(U 

(f->b.  000 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  draw  undue  attention  to  agricultural 
Imports  which  were  caused  by  drought  and  other  emergency  condi- 
tions, purely  temporEU-y  in  character,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal 
the  facts  that  such  imports  have  largely  subsided,  and  that  these 


products  are  now  being  exported  in  substantial  and  more  normal 
quantities,  as  the  above  table  indicates. 

Tlie  salient  facts  with  regard  to  this  whole  matter  and  the  errors 
Inherent  in  conclusions  based  upon  statistical  comparisons  of  the 
type  cited  in  the  memorandum  have  been  emphasized  frequently  in 
public  statements  by  responsible  officials  of  this  Department  and 
of  other  departments  concerned,  esjjeclally  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. However,  I  should  like  to  comment  specifically  on  a 
number  of  the  points  brought  out  In  the  memorandum. 

The  memorandum  contains  statements  in  support  of  the  slogan, 
"The  American  market  for  the  American  farmer."  T^ils  slogan 
Ignores  the  fact  that  the  American  farmer  has  today,  and  has 
always  had,  practically  all  the  American  market  for  everything 
that  could  be  produced  In  this  country  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
domestic  market  simply  Is  not  big  enough  to  absorb  all  of  hU 
production.  In  addition,  he  needs  foreign  markets.  If  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  to  prosper,  he  must  have  a  healthy  demand  for  his 
product  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  reasoning  In  the  memorandum  points  logically  and  Inevi- 
tably to  a  policy  under  which  all  agricultural  Imports,  including 
the  noncompetitive  or  remotely  competitive,  would  be  embargoed. 
Naturally,  this  would  lead  to  an  embargo  by  foreign  countrlea  of 
our  agricultural  products  raised  In  excess  of  domestic  demands 
such  as  cotton,  wheat,  pork,  corn,  fruits,  and  tobacco.  These  great 
surpluses  would  thus  pile  up  In  the  domestic  market  and  under- 
mine farmers'  prices.  Those  who  advocate  Smoot-Hawleylam  over- 
look the  fact  that  by  eliminating  Imports  we  also  eliminate  exports 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  American  fso-mers. 

Comparison  Is  made  in  the  memorandum  of  what  Is  termed 
total  agricultural  imports  and  total  agricultural  exjxjrts  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  balance,  representing  an  excess  of  Im- 
ports over  experts,  is  designated  as  "unfavorable."  I  note  that 
"wood  and  paper"  and  "textiles".  Including  silk  and  rayon  fabrics, 
are  Included  among  the  groups  selected  for  this  purpose. 

However,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  selection  of  groups 
and  the  figures  upon  which  the  argument  is  based  are  open  to  ques- 
tion, the  reasoning  upon  which  the  conclusions  rest  Is,  In  my 
opinion,  fundamentally  unsound  The  logic  of  comparisons  such 
as  are  made  In  the  memorandum  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
Imports  of  agricultural  products,  regardless  of  their  nature,  are 
unfavorable  or,  at  least,  that  they  are  unfavorable  unless 
btdanced  by  exports  of  agricultural  products.  Actually,  of  cource 
the  great  bulk  of  our  agricultural  Imports  are  not  In  the 
slightest  degree  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  American  farmers. 
Our  most  Important  agricultural  imports  are  commodities  such  ns 
rubber,  coffee  and  tea,  and  sugar  which  either  cannot  be  produced 
In  this  cotmtry  at  all  or  cannot  be  produced  at  reasonable  cost 
In  a  volume  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements.  To  compare 
total  agricultural  Imports,  Including  such  items,  with  total  agrl- 
culttiral  exports  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the  former,  or 
an  excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter,  denotes  Injury  to  the 
American  farmer  Is  tantamount  to  sajing  that  the  American 
farmer  is  injured  by  the  Imjxjrtatlon  of  coffee  for  his  breakfast 
or  rubber  with  which  to  make  tires  for  his  automobile. 

To  use  1937  figures  for  comparisons  such  as  are  cited  In  the 
memorandum  Is  even  more  misleading  than  would  be  the  case  :n 
normal  years.  As  Is  well  known,  Imports  of  certain  agricultural 
products  Increased  abnormally  as  a  result  of  the  droughts  of 
1934  and  1936,  and  the  unusually  strong  demand  for  certain  agrl- 
culttiral  raw  materials  used  in  industry.  Imports  needed  to  re- 
place drought  losses  or  otherwise  supplement  inadeqtiate  domestic 
supplies  cannot  properly  be  considered  undesirable. 

Of  the  total  agricultural  imports  of  $1,579,300,000  in  1937  almost 
half,  or  1711,200,000,  consisted  of  products  not  produced  In  the 
United  States.  A  further  $446,700,000  consisted  of  products  which 
normally  are  Imported  Into  the  United  States  because  we  do  not 
produce  enough  to  satisfy  domestic  requirements.  An  additional 
$166,300,000  was  accounted  for  by  sugar,  imports  of  which  are  regu- 
lated by  quantitative  restrictions,  and  $161300,000  was  accounted 
for  by  Imports  of  leading  products  affected  by  the  droughts  of  1934 
and  1936.  The  remaining  Imports,  amounting  to  $96,300,000,  con- 
sisted of  a  large  number  of  small  Items  most  of  which.  If  carefully 
classified,  would  fall  within  one  or  another  of  the  above-mentioned 
categories. 

The  fact  that  exports  of  articles  falling  within  the  groups  which 
are  classified  in  the  memorandum  as  nonagrlcultural  products 
exceed  Imports  of  those  articles  in  no  sense  supports,  as  you  appear 
to  believe,  the  contention  that  industry  has  benefited  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture.  The  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  in  1937 
was,  of  course,  of  great  benefit  to  Industry,  though  a  mere  com- 
parison of  exports  and  imports  of  the  particular  commodities  fall- 
ing within  the  statistical  clasfiificatlons  which  you  have  selected 
in  no  wise  proves  It.  The  fact  that  industry  benefited  by  foreign 
trade,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  benefit  was  derived  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture.  The  very  opposite  Is  true.  A  thriving 
foreign  trade  in  industrial  products  is  highly  advantageoiis  to  agri- 
culture. A  sustained  domestic  purchasing  power,  such  as  can  be 
assured  only  when  industrial  workers  are  prosperous,  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  memorandum  contains  a  list  of  certain  agrlcultursd  products, 
together  with  the  amounts  of  each  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
in  1937.  In  this  connection  it  Is  stated  that  "the  argument  Is  ad- 
vanced that  imports  of  agrlculttu-al  commodities  are  unimportant 
because  the  percentage  of  farm  Imports  Is  small  In  relation  to  oiiT 
total  domestic  production."  It  is  further  stated  that  "this  argu- 
ment falls  becatise  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  price  at  which 
the  foreign  agricultural  product  Is  offered  in  our  domestic  market 
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Hawl>y-Smoot 


in  relation  to  the  domestic  price  prevaUl 
la  '.hevi  :i:;pf'd  '.tia:  '  im  example  in  point  t 
Irut  effect  on  domestic  price  levels  Is  the 

With  regard  specinca.ly  to  the  canned- 
to    the    enci<:>s»>d    copy    of    my    letter    to 
March    24.    I9.i8     which    analyzes    the   rela 
Imports  to  dcmefitic  cattle  prices.     It  is  s 
tha'i.    thTe    is   not    th-?    shadow    of    a    J 
th.it    :mpcr"s  of  canned   beef   demoralu 
practical    purpo.«ef    there   are    not    any 
corned    beef    in    demoralize.      Purthernnor^ 
canntd    tx'-'f    and    fresh    beef    is    too    hml 
canned  beef  imp^irted  is  far  too  small  in  c 
production    of    fresh    beef    for    these    Impc^ 
the  price  of  beef  cattle 

Hardly    any   canned    corned    beef    Is   prdduced 
Domestically    produced   beef   of   the    cannef 
SKiUsagf  ici   almost  twice  as  much  as  It  w 
Ainencan   packers  ccuJd   not   ailord    to   pu 
beef.  «\ich  as  are  used  m  South  America. 
Ret  much  more  for  such  beef  by  selling  it 
be  highly  diMulvanta^eous  to  the  Amerlc4n 
had  to  sell  bis  cattle  on  the  basis  of  a 
the   beef   to   be   canned   and   sold    in   the 
QgTires  In  the  memorandum  bring  out  thia 

With    reference   to   the   statement    concpm 
from  Ar^ntlna.  I  may  say   what  Imports 
States  are.  as  you  know,  normally  inslgni  lean 
^;ave  occurred   In  recent  years  have   been 
the    unprecedented    droughts    of    1934    aiid 
domestic   production   below  the  needs  of 
parts  Old   not.   accordingly,   represent   a 
production  but  nierely  the  replacement 
loM      In  recent  months,  when  domestic  sii 
imports  of   com   have    been    Insignificant 
band,  have  been  extraordinarily  lax-ge. 

With  reference  specifically  to  the  statenient 
I  may  point  out  that  the  duty  on  this  Itepi 
m  any  trade  agreement  and  that   the 
the  same  as  that  established  in  the 
States    imports   of    butter    in    the    first    4 
837.000   pounds    as    compared    with    8.970.< 
period  of   1B37 

With  regard  to  the  statement  that  "the 
and  1938  are  equally  damaging  to  the  price 
products  as  they  were  in  1935."  there  is 
tion.  which  appears  to  be  Implied,  that 
tlonahlp  between  farm  prices  and  the  voluine 
reveis(>  is  true.     Instead  of  Increased  Impofts 
prices,   it   Is  precisely   when  prices  are 
creased      U  smaliness  of  Imports  of  farm 
the  means  to  prosperity,  fanners  should 
after  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  ia3( 
should   have  been  greatly  depretsed   by  i 
and  1017.     Of  course,  the  actual  conditloiis 
opposite 

The  reference  to   "low   tariff  rates  on 
coming  from  16  trade- agreement  countrleji 
unfavorable  trade   baiance. '  is  very  misl 
imports  of   which   are   subject    to   quantit 
p)erc«:nt  of  our  total  imports  of  agricuitur^ 
pr-.sed  srticles  upon  which  the  duty  has 
agreemtnt.  and  a  large  pa.-t  of  these 
even  had  there  been  no  reduction  In  duties, 
over,  that  imports  of  agricultural  produc 
not  been  reduced  Increased  at  a  co 
than  did   imports  of   tlie   relatively   few 
which  duties  have  been  reduced.    The  fac ; 
Ing  at  the  Hawley-Smoot  rates  accounted 
the  increase  in  imports  of  dutiable 

Cne  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Ck>ngres8 
Dients  Act  was  Its  recognition  that  the 
country  was  a  major  factor  leading  to  the 
can  farmer  In  the  years  following  1930 
gram  offered  the  only  practicable  means 
the    discrimination    against    the    farmer 
tariffs,   while   at   the   same   time   expandli^ 
demand  'or  farm  products. 

The  negotiation  cf  International 
consuming.     Nevertheless,  very  real  progitess 
ezchAnge  for  cirefully  considered,  moderate 
States  tariff  rates,  this  country  has  obtaned 
valuable  concessions  from  foreign  countries 
exports  of  farm  and  factory  products 
already    benefited   substantially    from    the 
significance    of    export    figures    which 
a^icultura:  commodities  has.  tintU  quite 
by  the  effect  of  droughts  which  ellmlnaied 
and.  In  sotie  cases,  such  as  ccm  and  what 
the  supply  available  for  domestic  consum  >tlon 
of  our  f on  Ign-trade  figures,  however.  sh(Jws 
creases    In   exports   of   many   agricultural 
taken  place.     During  the  first  4  months 
culttxral  prxlucts  Increased  by  $6€.000,00C, 
pared   with   the  same  period   of   1937 
large  stxrploses  which   occur   in   3rears   wlien 
frc4>tJt;  rediiced  by  droughts,  the  concessions 
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can agriculture  are  becoriing  Increasingly  valuable.  As  additional 
agreements  are  concluded  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  program 
wil!  be  progressively  enhanced.  As  you  doubtless  know  the  United 
StatP'^  IS  H'lW  r.fgcti,.'i:it:  ,in  agreement  with  thf  United  Kingdom. 
•Ahich  i.s  Ly  T  ir  cur  niost  important  foreign  outlet  for  agricuiturol 
product.s 

No  les.s  valuable  benefits  are  ob'a;n*^d  by  agriculture  as  a  result 
cf  the  stimulus  to  domestic  domanU  for  farm  product.";  df^rlved 
from  increa-sed  .ndu.strial  activity  madf  possible  by  'rade-agrec- 
ment  concessions  rbtamed  for  Industrial  products  What  is  of 
final  concern  to  the  f-irn'-er  is  that  the  totaJ  ouMct  fcr  his  crop 
be  increased;  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  increase  is  through 
domestic  (.r  e.xpor'  outlets.  Tlu.s  mclirec  benrf-t.  which  is  no 
less  real  than  benefits  derived  from  concessions  obtained  m  for- 
eign   markets    often    Is   not    recognised   or  is    ignored 

I  Di.scussion.s  of  the  PtTects  of  trade  agreements  on  agriculture 
are  contained  :n  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  recent  addre&s  entitled 
■'Trad<»  Agreements  ar.d  Agriculture"  and  in  the  enrlo.sed  copy  of 
m.y  letter  rf  October  27.  1937,  to  Senator  Capper  You  m.ay  be 
intcresfed  also  in  the  memorandum  entitled  Trf  nd  of  Agricul- 
tural Exports  and  Imports."  and  the  memorandum  entitled 
.\nalysis  of  Agricultural  Imports  In  1937  as  Compared  with  1936 
With  Special  Peference  to  Products  on  Which  Duties  Have  Been 
Reduced  in  Trade  Agreements,"  which  are  also  enclosed  ] 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Cornell   Hull. 


The  Administration's  Trade. Vijreement.s  rrojjram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALRKX  W.  BARKLEY 

'i!     KMNTTTKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TPiE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  Juve  15    legislative  day  of  Tuesday  June  7i ,  1938 

Mr.  BARPQ-EY.  Mr.  President,  under  auihonty  granted 
me  by  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  present  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  the  administration's  trade-agreements 
program. 

The  administration^  trade-agreement.';  program  is  the 
most  constructive  and  practical  effort  being  made  today  to 
stimulate  our  own  and  uorld  trad*'  and  thus  to  increase  pur- 
chasing power  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  powerful  factor  in  promoting  stablf^  ccndmons  of  world 
peace. 

It  was  enlightened  splf-sn^prest  for  the  Nation  that  led 
Congress  m  1934  to  pas-  the  Tradf'  Agreements  Act.  and  to 
extend  it  in  1937.  The  success  of  the  measure  has  been 
very  marked.  By  means  of  these  agreements  many  exces- 
sive trade  barriers  have  b«^en  reducd  in  many  parts  of  the 
world;  many  valuable  concessions  have  been  obtained  for 
tiie  benefit  of  our  exports  of  farm  and  factory  products,  and 
important  st.eps  have  been  taken  m  the  direction  of  en- 
hanced economic  security  which  is  an  indispen.'^able  founda- 
tion of  friendly  and  peaceful  rclation.s  among  nations. 
cou>rrRrES    ant'    tr.^de    intvolvkd    in    agrffments 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Ti-ade  Ai^reements  Act  in  1931, 
trade  agreements  hav»'  been  concluded  with  17  countries — 
Cuba,  Belgium.  Haiti,  Sweden,  Brazil.  Canada,  the  Nether- 
lands and  colomes.  Switzerland.  Honduras,  Celombia.  Prance 
and  colonies,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Finland.  Co.-.ta  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  and  Czechoslovakia.  One  agreement,  that  with 
Cuba,  became  effective  during  1934,  3  during  193.5,  10  dur- 
ing 1936.  2  during  1937.  and  the  seventeenth,  that  with 
Czechoslovakia,  in  April  1938 

The  list  of  countries  with  which  agrt'Pmenis  have  been 
negotiated  includes  some  of  the  major  commercial  countries 
of  the  world:  it  includes  Canada,  our  .second  best  customer; 
and  it  includes  countries  which  are  among  our  chief  sources 
of  industrial  raw  materials  and  tropical  foodstuffs.  Our 
trade  in  1937  with  the  17  trade-agreement  countries  con- 
stituted almost  40  percent  of  our  total  foreign  trade.  In 
1929  the  value  of  our  trade  with  thf.>e  countries  aggregated 
3.7  billion  dollars:  by  1933.  the  year  beforf'  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  passed,  this  trade  had  dropped  to  1.2  billion 
dollars.  Although  the  agreements  concluded  do  not  of 
course  cover  all  the  items  included  m  our  foreign  trade  with 
the  countries  in  question,  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  many 


the  facts  that  such  imports  have  largely  subsided,  and  that  these      the  foreign  agricultural  product  is  onerea  m  our  uomesuc  marM* 
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The  American  trade-agreements  program  has  proved  in- 
tensely practical.  American  foreign  trade  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  many  excessive  trade 
baxriers,  and  American  exports  have  been  giiaranteed 
against  discrimination  in  many  foreign  countries. 


of  the  excessive  barriers  to  trade  Is  helping  to  restore  our  ' 
mutually  profitable  commerce  with  these  countries. 

Formal  announcements  have  been  made  of  intention  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  with  Ecuador,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (including  the  British  Colonial  Empire  and 
Newfoundland),  the  largest  foreign  market  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  new  trade  agreement  with  Canada.  Pre- 
liminary announcement  has  been  made  that  negotiations 
with  Venezuela  are  contemplated.  Our  trade  in  1937  with 
the  17  countries  with  which  agreements  have  been  con- 
cluded, together  with  the  coimtries  with  regard  to  which 
announcements  have  been  made,  constituted  58.9  percent 
of  our  total  foreign  trade. 

In  the  trade  agreements  thus  far  concluded,  the  foreign 
governments  concerned  have  reduced  duties,  granted  en- 
larged quotas,  or  agreed  to  bind  the  existing  duties  or  free 
entry  on  many  hundreds  of  commodities  which  enter  into 
our  export  trade.  In  addition,  due  to  the  principle  of  equal 
treatment,  a  basic  principle  embodied  in  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  trade  agreements,  we  have  secured  nondiscrimi- 
natory treatment  for  American  trade,  thus  insuring,  among 
other  things,  the  enjoyment  of  any  benefits  which  may  in 
the  future  be  extended  by  these  countries  to  other  coimtries. 

RESULTS    OF    AGREEMENTS 

There  are  definite  indications  that  the  trade-agreements 
program  is  promoting  mutually  beneficial  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  and  that  such  trade  is 
beginning  to  move  more  easily  in  response  to  the  reductions 
being  made  in  burdensome  trade  barriers  and  to  the  removal 
of  discriminations. 

During  1935  our  exports  exceeded  those  of  1934.  the  year 
In  which  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed,  by  $150,000,- 
000;  during  1936  they  increased  by  $170,000,000  over  1935; 
and  during  1937  they  increased  by  $889,000,000  over  1936. 
Only  a  part  of  this  Increase,  of  course,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  trade  agreements,  and,  with  so  many  variables  in  the 
economic  situation  here  and  abroad  affecting  the  movement 
cf  trade,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  how  great  that 
part  is.  An  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  agreements  may, 
however,  be  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  trade  which  has 
developed  with  the  countries  with  which  agreements  have 
been  made  and  with  those  with  which  trade  agreements 
have  not  yet  been  concluded.  For  instance,  our  exports  to 
the  14  countries  with  which  agreements  were  in  force  dur- 
ing all  or  a  part  of  1936  were  14  percent  greater  during 
1936  than  during  1935.  This  increase  compares  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  4  percent  in  our  exports  to  other 
countries.  In  1937,  with  16  agreements  in  effect  during  all 
or  part  of  the  year,  exports  to  the  trade-agreement  cotm- 
tries  were  60  percent  greater  than  in  1935,  as  contrasted 
with  an  increase  of  39  percent  in  exports  to  all  other 
countries. 

It  is  significant,  moreover,  not  only  that  our  exports  have 
gained  relatively  more  to  the  agreement  countries  as  a  group 
than  to  ncnagreement  countries,  but  also  that  imports  of 
American  products  into  the  agreement  coimtries  have  gen- 
erally increased  more  than  the  imports  frcm  third  coimtries. 
In  other  words,  the  relative  position  of  the  United  States  in 
these  markets  has  improved. 

Our  exports  during  the  first  5  months  cf  1938  were  7 
percent  greater  than  they  were  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1937.  Meanwhile  our  imports  declined  by  42  per- 
cent.   The  pertinent  figures  are  as  follows: 


TBAOS    AOSEDCENTS    AND    ACnUUULTUM 

Despite  all  the  stresses  and  strjJns  of  the  past  8  years,  our 
agriculture  today  is  geared  to  produce,  under  average 
weather  conditions,  a  great  surplus  In  excess  of  domestic 
requirements.  Our  great  staple  crops  still  depend  heavily 
upou  export  outlets. 

The  most  practical  and  hard-headed  way  to  find  Increased 
markets  at  home  and  abroad  is  to  reduce  the  excessive  and 
economically  unjustifiable  trade  barriers  which  since  1930 
have  been  disastrously  blocking  the  trade  highways  of  the 
world.  This  is  precisely  the  objective  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program. 

CONCESSIONS    OBTAINED    ON    AGRICnXTURAL    PBODT7CTS 

Canada  made  reductions  ranging  from  12  to  65  percent  on 
fresh  meats,  bacon,  ham,  lard,  cured  meats,  extracts,  and 
other  meat  products;  and  15  other  countries  have  granted 
duty  reductions,  enlarged  quotas,  or  bindings  of  duties 
against  increase  on  certain  American  meat  or  other  animal 
products.  Cuba,  which  was  once  the  third-ranking  outlet 
for  American  lard,  reduced  its  duty  from  a  rate  equivalent 
to  9.8  cents  a  pound  to  2.3  cents  per  pound  in  the  first  year 
of  the  agreement  and  agreed  to  a  further  gradual  reduction 
to  1.5  cents  in  the  third  year.  Moreover,  as  provided  for  in 
the  agreement,  Cuba  abolished  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  agreement  its  consumption  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound 
on  lard. 

Reductions  in  duty  on  fresh  citrus  fruits,  or  assurances 
against  duty  increase,  have  been  obtained  in  10  of  the  17 
agreements  thus  far  concluded.  All  of  the  agreement  coun- 
tries except  Brazil  have  granted  duty  reductions  on,  or  bind- 
ings of  the  present  treatment  of,  dried  fruits  of  various 
kinds;  all  except  Nicaragua  have  granted  benefits  of  value 
to  producers  of  some  kinds  of  fresh  fruits,  and  all  have 
granted  benefits  on  various  canned  fruits. 

Sixteen  of  the  agreements  contain  duty  reductions  or 
guaranties  not  to  increase  present  duties  on  fresh,  canned, 
or  dried  vegetables;  in  some  cases  all  duties  were  removed 
and  certain  vegetables  placed  on  the  free  list.  Canada,  in 
particular,  has  given  this  country  far-reaching  concessions 
on  vegetables.  The  Canadian  duty  was  removed  entirely 
from  sweetpotatoes,  eggplants,  and  artichokes;  the  basic  ad 
valorem  rate  on  most  other  fresh  vegetables  was  reduced  by 
50  percent,  and  valuable  benefits  were  obtained  in  regard 
to  the  minimum  specific  duties  and  increased  valuations 
applicable  during  the  season  when  our  vegetables  compete 
with  Canadian  vegetables. 

Canada,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands  reduced  their 
barriers  against  American  wheat;  Canada,  Cuba,  and  the 
Netherlands  granted  duty  reductions  or  other  mitigations 
on  wheat  flour,  while  four  Central  American  countries 
bound  their  existing  tariff  treatment  on  this  product, 
Czechoslovakia  agreed  to  administer  equitably  any  quan- 
titative restriction  which  it  might  establish  on  imports  of 
wheat  flour.  The  Urutcd  States  has  received  concessions 
from  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  on  prepared 
milk  products.  Seven  countries  agreed  to  continue  their 
present  favorable  treatment  of  imports  of  American  raw 
cotton;  Cuba  granted  duty  reductions  on  cottonseed  cake 
and  on  crude  and  edible  cottonseed  oil;  Guatemala  reduced 
the  duty  50  percent  on  crude  cottonseed  oil,  and  Sweden 
bound  cottonseed  cake  on  the  free  list.  Provisions  of  bene- 
fit to  American  tobacco  growers  and  manufacturers  have 
been  obtained  in  nine  agreements. 

CONCESSIONS  OBTAINED  ON   NONAGRICrTLTtTRAI,  PRODUCTS 

Concessions  obtained  on  American  nonagricultural  prod- 
ucts are  also  numerous  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  manu- 
facturers and  semimanufacturers.  Among  impxtrtant  groups 
of  commodities  thus  benefited  are  iron  and  steel  senii- 
manufactures,  automotive  products,  electrical  apparatus, 
industrial,  agiicultural,  and  business  machinery,  rubber 
products,  paints  and  allied  products,  leather  and  leather 
products,  textiles,  and  various  American  specialty  products. 

Extensive  concessions  have  been  obtained  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  steel-rolling  mills  and  steel-fabricating  plants, 
notably  in  the  Canadian,  Cuban,  and  French  agreements. 
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spec  alized 


The  copi)er  Indastry  benpflts  not 
In  the  Oiban  duty  on  refined  copper 
tions  ani  assurances  against 
copper  n.anulactures  in  five 
cessions  In  various  agreements  on 
utilizing  copper,  such  as  electrical 
In  all  of  the  af^reements.  except  those 
Rica,  and  El  Salvador,  benefits  have 
to  manu;acturers  of  motor  vehicles, 
•ai^erab.'y  or  replacement.     Benefits 
turers  of  certain  standard  and 
rr.cnt   anj   tools  have  b*>fn   obtained 
agreements  thus  far  concluded. 

The  rubber-tire  industry  obtains 
easing  ol   foreign  restrictions  on 
above  but  aLso  from  duty  reductions i 
tariff  increases  on  rubber  tires  or 
ment  except  those  with  Belgium  an^ 
other  rubber  manufactures,  such  as 
and  hose,  are  given  favorable  treati^ent 
In  nine  agreements  there  are 
enamels,  and  lacquer.    All  17 
benefiting  leather  and  leather  producfts 
cure  benefits  of  various  types  for  raj^n 
textiles.     Five  contain  benefits  for 
various    :otton-textlle   manufactures 
rectly  benefit  manufactures  of  drugs 


from  the  reduction 
and  from  duty  redtjc- 
dutles  on  selected 
but  also  from  con- 
ihantifactured  products 
eq4iPtTic^t  *rid  apparatus, 
with  Nicaragua,  Costa 
been  obtained  of  value 
engines,  and  parts  for 
of  value  to  manufac- 
machine  equip- 
in  all  but  two  of  the 


motor 


concessic  ns 
agreem  ents 


CONCISSIOKS  CKAKTVD  TO  TOmXlGK   COUKTBTEB 


tries  on  American  agricultural  and  industrial  items,  the 
United  States  has  granted  carefully  considered  reductions  in 
some  imjMjrt  duties  or  bindings  of  exliting  tarifT  treatment. 

The  concessions  granted  have  beei  made  only  after  the 
most  careful  study  of  all  available  pertinent  information,  in- 
cluding '.he  news  of  interested  per;ons.  in  order  that  no 
hardship  might  be  caused  to  any  established  and  sound  Amer- 


beiiefits 


cereals.  And  the  trade -acTeempnt.s  procram  has  played  an 
important  part  in  reopeainj,  forpign  markets  for  the  sur- 
pluses of  these  and  other  American  products. 

INTE3UlIL.^TTONSHI?     OF     .\CRI'.-(TI.TUT»E    AND     INDrSTRT 

The-e  is  not  the  slii^th^est  jusnfirarion  for  the  charge  that 
farmer's  are  being  sacrificed  to  aid  fartory  workers  or  that 
factor-'  workers  are  being  sacrificed  to  aid  farmers.  Never  in 
the  hi::tory  of  our  countrv  ha5  ;hp  adjustmrnt  of  tarifT  rates 
been  carried  out  with  such  absolute  impartiality,  such  free- 
dom from  sectional  b^a.s.  such  scrupulous  concern  for  the 
inrere;ts  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  essential  intrrrsts  and  economic  llff^  of  industrial  sec- 
tions and  of  agricultural  sections  of  our  country  are  so 
c!ospl5  and  in^xtncably  interknit  today  that  prosperity  or 
adversity  cannot  t  juch  one  group  without  sooner  rather  than 
later  reaching  all.  When  farm  income  goes  douTi.  farmers 
canno:  buy  the  shoes,  clothme,  radios,  or  other  industrial 
goods  which  they  dosir^  and  ar^  accastomed  to  buy.  Whf^n 
factory  pay  rolls  fall  rff,  factory  workers  cannot  buy  the 
b^ef.  pork  products,  and  oth>r  farm  produce  which  they 
d'^sire  and  are  accu'^ti-med  to  buy  When  the  pureha.sing 
power  of  one  group  fall.-,  nff,  ri:sa.stpr  spreads  among  every 
other  group  accustomed  tn  sell  to  them.  The  only  sound 
way  ti  build  for  the  enduring  br'nefit  of  ont'  group  is  to 
build  for  all. 

TRKor.    MIRITM'ENTS    AKn    W'RKrRS 

Effcrts  have   bt-en   made   in   certain   quarters   to   mislead 
worke."s  as  to  their  true  interests  in  expanded  foreign  trade. 
In  return  for  the  concessions  obtalfaed  from  foreign  coun-   '   It  is  c  aimed  that  impor'o  du'^^place  Anieru-an  labor,  and  that 


not  only  from  the 

ve'iiicles  m.entioneU 

and  bindings  against 

tubes  in  every  agree - 

Costa  Rica.     Various 

l^ts  and  shoes,  belting 

in  12  agreements, 

on  paints,  varnishes, 

contain  provisions 

Six  agreements  se- 

and  other  synthetic 

(^tton  yam  and  10  for 

Ten   agreements  di- 

UKl  cosmetics. 


lean  ind  istry.     In  certain  cases  the 


concessions  have  been 


accompar.ied  by  special  safeguards,  such  as.  for  example,  sea- 
sonal lin.itations  or  quantitative  limi  ations  on  imports  per- 
mitted tc  enter  at  the  reduced  rates  cf  duty 

The  n.uch-taIked-of  increase  in  igricultural  imports  in 
1S37,  as  compared  with  1932  and  int^irvening  years,  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  two  factors — econonlc  recovery  and  severe 
dom.estic  shortages  of  certain  crops  following  the  1934  and 
1936  drought.s.  So  far  as  the  droug  it-aflected  commodities 
are  concerned,  the  figures  for  the  la^t  few  months  definitely 
show  a  turning  of  the  tide.  Whereas  exports  of  agricultural 
products  increased  by  22.5  percent  f(r  the  first  5  months  cf 
1938  over  the  similar  period  of  1937.  Imports  of  agricultural 
products  decreased  by  nearly  one-half. 

Duties  have  been  reduced  on  practically  none  of  the  im- 
portant agricultural  commodities  whi^  hav^  come  in  to  meet 
the  temcorary  shortages  created  by  tpe  droughts, 
sugar — Imports  of  which  are  strictly 
legislation — only  4  percent  of  our  tolal  agricultural  imports 
last  year  consisted  of  items  on  whicp  the  duties  have  been 
reduced   n  trade  agreements. 

The  fcUowlng  flgiires  show  conclusively  the  effects  of  the 
droughts  on  our  foreign  trade  in  cor  i  and  wheat, 
late  to  the  first  5  months  of  1938  Ip.  comparison  with  the 
similar  period  of  1937: 
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imited  by  special -quota 
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The  at)nonTial  imports  of  com  whifch 
try  last  j-ear  were  in  fact  needed  by 
for  their  feeding  operations.    As  so<>n 
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came  into  the  coun- 
our  fanners  themselves 
as  drought -produced 
com  and  wheat  farm- 
as  exporters  of  these 


It  would  be  to  labor's  advantage  if  all  imports  were  shut  out. 
Actually,  of  course,  the  great  bulk  of  our  imports  are  of  non- 
competitive products,  many  of  which  are  nece.s.sary  in  manu- 
facturing industries  whr>re  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wage 
earners  are  engaged  in  working  imported  materials  into 
finished  forms.  In  the  case  of  more  or  Ie.ss  competitive  prod- 
ucts, certain  limited  gruups  mi^:ht  be  temporarily  benefited 
if  certain  imports  were  shut  out,  but  such  a  short-sighted 
policy  would  be  at  the  expi-n.-.e  of  our  exporters  and  the 
public  at  large  and  would  eventually  injure  even  the  work- 
ers wh.o  at  first  would  seem  to  bv  benefited. 

The  utter  falsity  of  thf  argument  that  imports  are  injurious 
to  labor  is  stnk.ngly  proved  by  ccld  facts  and  hard  expe- 
rience. In  192 J  impcr'^s  into  this  country  were  valued  at 
approximately  four  and  one-hali  billion  dollars;  the  index 
ntimbt;r  for  industrial  production — based  on  1923-25  as  100 — 
stood  at  119,  the  employment  uidex  at  105.  the  pay-roll 
index  at  109,  The  number  of  unemployed  was  estimated  at 
betwe-n  two  and  two  and  one-hall"  million.  In  1932  this 
huge  /alue  of  import.-  had  fallen  to  one  and  one- hall  billion 
dollar,.  With  this  falling  off  of  import.s  what  was  happen- 
ing t('  American  labor''  The  production  index  for  manu- 
factures fell  to  64.  employmenL  to  66,  pay  rolls  to  46.  Mil- 
lions of  workers  were  unemployed. 

Staiistics  give  clear  proof,  not  that  increased  imports  are 
reces,'arily  the  cause  of  increased  home  employment,  but 
that  the  one  ordinarily  accompanies  the  other  and  is  not  in- 
compf.tible  with  it.  According  to  the  Federal  Reser\-e  Board 
indexes  for  the  18  years  these  figures  have  been  kept — 
1919-:i7 — every  single  year  in  which  imports  increased,  fac- 
tory employment,  as  measured  by  Federal  Reserve  indexes, 
increased;  and  every  year  in  which  imports  decreased,  fac- 
tory employment  decreased. 

Wa;jes  m  general  are  higher  in  export  industries  than  in 
protected  ones.  A  study  of  ihe  wages  paid  in  a  group  of 
representative  export  industries  having  little  or  no  tariff 
protection  and  in  a  similar  number  of  so-called  "protected" 
industries  reveals  that  m  1935  the  average  annual  wages  of 
the  two  groups  were  SI. 364  and  $827,  respectively. 

It  should  also  be  rememb^'red  that  of  the  workers  gain- 
fully employed  m  th*'  United  S^-^t^s  onlv  about  one-sixth 
or  ont?-seventh  are  engaged  m  branches  of  production  lean- 
ing uixjn  tariff  protection.  With  so  many  v;orkers  in  the 
great  export  branches  of  aericulture  and  of  indu.stry.  and 
engaged  in  'he  transport  at  ion  and  merchandising  of  goods 
which  move  in  international  trade,  and  because  of  the  cost 
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of  excessive  tariffs  to  all  workers  as  consumers,  the  real 
interest  of  American  labor  in  increased  foreign  trade  is 
beyond  question. 

In  1929  our  exports  amounted  to  nearly  five  and  one  quar- 
ter billion  dollars.  In  1932  they  had  fallen  to  a  little  over 
one  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  and  many  workers  directly 
dependent  on  exports  were  deprived  of  jobs.  Other  workers, 
dependent  on  industries  and  farms  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  export  workers  or  in  other  ways  indirectly  dependent  on 
export  trade,  were  in  turn  deprived  of  jobs.  In  1937,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  our  exports 
had  increased  to  over  three  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars. 
In  that  year,  with  both  imports  and  exports  well  above  the 
1932  levels,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  industrial 
production  had  reached  110  (64  in  1932),  the  index  of  in- 
dustrial employment  was  99  (66  in  1932),  and  the  index  of 
factory  pay  rolls  was  98  (46  in  1932). 

TRADE   AND  PEACE 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  gratifying  increase  in  the 
general  recognition  on  the  part  of  our  people  of  the  vital 
role  of  foreign  trade  as  a  factor  in  promoting  the  economic 
v.-ell-bemg  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  as  an  instrument  for  reopening  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  thus  strengthening  the  forces  of  economic 
recovery.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  similarly  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  is  helping  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  world  peace. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  international  and  civil  con- 
flict today  is  economic  Insecurity,  which  results  in  no  small 
measure  from  the  fact  that  the  countries  of  the  world  find 
it  difficult  to  engage  in  mutually  beneficial  commerce,  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  excessive  duties  and  other  trade 
restrictions.  To  the  extent  that  these  burdens  can  be  light- 
ened and  trade  Increased,  economic  security  will  be  en- 
hanced and  the  danger  of  war  lessened.  To  the  extent  also 
that  trade  among  nations  can  be  rid  of  discriminations  and 
be  placed  on  the  basis  of  fair  dealing  and  equal  treatment, 
as  is  done  under  our  trade-agreements  program,  interna- 
tional friction  will  be  reduced. 

The  strengthening  of  the  basis  of  peace  is  one  of  the  ad- 
ministration's primary  aims  in  pursuing  the  trade-agree- 
ments program.  Not  only  does  that  program  help  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  stable  economic  recovery  and  prosperity,  but 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  of  orderly  and  peaceful  relations  among 
nations. 


Land  Grants  to  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
suggestions  made  for  the  aid  and  relief  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads is  a  proposal  to  eliminate  the  so-called  land-grant 
reductions  in  freight,  passenger,  mail,  and  express  rates  so 
that  the  United  States  Government  traffic  in  the  future  may 
be  handled  at  full  commercial  rates.  To  many  persons, 
especially  those  familiar  with  the  land  deals  on  which  the 
present  rate  reductions  are  based,  it  seems  a  just  and 
equitable  proposal. 

The  deal  that  was  made  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Co.  before  this  railroad  was  built  in  Illinois  not  only  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  but  also  served  as  a  model  for  land- 
grant  negotiations  with  other  prospective  railroads. 

The  charter  transferring  the  2.595,133  acres  of  land  that 
had  been  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  the  building  of  the  Illinois  C*^ntral  Railroad  was 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  on  February  10, 


1851.  All  railroading,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  was  in 
its  infancy.  The  only  precedents  available  to  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  promotion  and  development  of  tliis  new 
transportation  industry  were  those  that  had  been  followed  in 
the  construction  of  highways  and  canals.  The  Goverimient, 
en  the  other  hand,  resorted  to  a  practice  that  had  stood 
the  test  of  time.  Land  had  been  traded  by  governments  for 
services,  rendered  or  to  be  rendered,  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  recorded  history. 

ILLINOIS    DEAL    FIRST    WTTH    A    RAILROAD 

The  trade  of  land  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  1851 
for  services  to  be  rendered  was  the  first  deal  of  its  kind  ever 
m.ade  with  a  railroad,  but  it  was  far  from  the  first  ever  made 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Original  Thirteen  American 
Colonies  had  218.000,000  acres  of  land,  practically  all  of 
which  was  distributed  as  Crown  property  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  New  World.  In 
the  treaty  of  1783  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  this  country's  boundaries  on  the  west  and  south  were 
established  at  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  southern  border 
of  Georgia  with  an  increase  of  area  that  brought  up  the  total 
to  531.000.000  acres,  none  of  which  had  been  acquired  by 
purchase  and  so  was  without  quotable  price.  The  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  1803  added  757.000.000  acres  for  $15,000,000.  or 
a  price  of  about  2  cents  an  acre.  Florida,  purchased  from 
Spain  in  1819.  added  38.000,000  acres.  The  treaty  with 
Mexico  in  1848  brought  in  334,000,000  acres,  and  29,000.000 
acres  more  in  1853.  Alaska,  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867, 
added  another  370.000.000  acres.  Uncle  Sam  proved  just  as 
shrewd  in  his  land  dealings  with  other  nations  as  he  did 
with  his  own  citizens,  because  the  land  he  later  distributed 
under  provisos  that  are  still  bringing  him  money,  he  acquired 
for  a  few  cents,  or  even  less,  per  acre. 

The  Federal  Government  held  title  to  more  than  11,000,000 
acres  in  Illinois  when  the  act  was  passed  to  deed  some  land 
to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  was  a  prairie  wilderness 
that  had  been  on  the  market  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at 
prices  that  ranged  from  a  few  cents  to  $1.25  an  acre,  and 
there  were  no  takers. 

Lacking  in  transportation  facilities  except  for  a  few  im- 
I)assable  trails,  with  no  markets  for  what  few  products  the 
scattered  handful  of  squatters  might  have  to  offer,  with  an 
evil  reputation  as  the  breeder  of  pestilence  and  death,  the 
grand  prairies  of  niinois,  today  as  fertile  and  productive  a 
region  as  there  is  in  the  world,  held  no  attraction  for  any- 
body, not  even  the  speculators.  Nonproductive  and  non- 
taxable, this  vast  area  was  more  a  liability  than  an  asset  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  struggling,  bankrupt  young 
State  that  existed  more  in  name  than  in  fact. 

The  public  knew,  however,  that  central  Illinois  was  poten- 
tially rich.  The  rapidly  growing  settlements  along  the 
State's  waterways,  where  transportation  was  available,  had 
explored  the  land's  fertility.  All  the  interior  needed  was 
adequate  transportation.  The  public  clamored  for  a  rail- 
road. The  railroads,  infants  though  they  were,  had  proved 
their  possibilities  in  the  East.  The  public  believed  the  rail- 
road would  be  the  magic  that  would  transmute  the  Illinois 
wilderness  into  a  land  of  happy  homes  and  progress  and 
prosperity. 

In  response  to  the  popular  demand,  the  State  enacted 
an  internal  improvement  law  in  1837  by  which  it  proposed 
the  construction  of  seven  different  lines  of  railroad,  Includ- 
ing the  Central  Railroad.  After  a  great  deal  of  confused 
effort,  the  State  gave  up  the  attempt  to  build  railroads. 
There  were  various  reasons  for  its  failure,  among  which  was 
lack  of  credit.  The  net  result  of  the  State's  attempt  at  rail- 
road building  was  a  few  miles  of  embrinkment  on  which  not 
a  foot  of  rail  was  laid,  a  new  lot  of  p(Dlitical  dissension,  and 
a  further  loss  of  credit  in  the  financial  markets.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  fiasco  convinced  the  public  that  some  means 
must  be  found  to  induce  private  enterprise  to  undertake  the 
work. 

RAIL    PROBLEM    TO    CONGRESS 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Sidney  A.  Breese,  the  United 
States  Senators  from  Illinois,  took  tht:  problem  to  Congress. 
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They  be  leved  Uncle  Sam  could  jh-ov  de  the  inducement  that 
private  cnterpnse  needed  to  undertate  the  railroad  through 
central  Illinois.  They  were  correc ;  in  their  assumption. 
Uncle  S.im  had  the  inducement — laid,  millions  of  acres  of 
land  Lncle  Sam  had  land  for  sale.  He  had  land  to  trade 
for  st^rvce.-;.  In  the  past  he  had  tr-tded  it  for  the  services 
of  his  scldiers,  sailors,  and  other  puMic  servants,  for  schools 
and  pu  Jlic  institutions,  and  for  canals  and  highways. 
Uncle  S<  m  offered  land,  under  certan  provisot.  to  encourage 
th»^  bUiMiriij  of  the  railruad  througi  central  IllinoLs.  Thf> 
provisos  assured  substantial  and  continuous  profits  to  both 
the  Fedt  ral  and  State  Governments,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
calculable benefits  Incident  to  the  cevelcpment  of  the  land 
and  the  creation  of  taxable  wealth  that  accompanied  and 
followd  the  building  of  the  railroac . 

When  the  State  charter  finally  wis  Issued  to  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  in  1851,  it  gave  authority  to  build  a  rail- 
road from  Cairo.  111.,  to  EXmleith — now  East  Dubuque — with 
a  branch  from  Centralla  to  C^cagc .  a  total  of  705.5  mllee. 
which  was  twice  as  long  as  any  n.ilroad  then  existing  in 
America  The  2395.133  acres  of  lai  d  that  was  to  form  the 
basis  of  this  great  work  was  in  aternate  sections  within 
6  miles  of  the  right-of-way.  The  l^^eral  Government  re- 
tained every  other  section  along  the  line  for  sale  at  $2.50 
an  acre,  which  was  double  the  highest  price  that  had  been 
asked  for  the  land  theretofore.  Bj  doubling  the  price  on 
his  remaining  half  of  the  land.  Uncle  Sam  thus  lost  noth- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  he  now  had  a  market  for  the  land 
that  for  25  years  he  had  tried  in  rain  to  sell  for  $1.25  or 
less  an  acre.  Beside  that,  one  dasse  in  the  charter  pro- 
vided that  the  railroad  s  lands  shouip  not  be  offered  for  sale 
until  the  Federal  Government  had  disposed  of  all  of  its 
lands  w;thin  the  6-mile  border  along  the  right-of-way.  It 
was  also  provided  that  the  railroad  must  be  completed  within 
6  years,  a  proviso  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  calculated 
to  induce  ttic  railroad  to  advertise  the  Government's  lands 
so  that  tiiey  would  be  out  of  the  war  when  the  railroad  was 
ready  tc  put  its  lands  on  the  market,  which  would  be.  of 
course,  a^  soon  as  the  operation  of  tiie  railroad  began 

The  «ay  the  Federal  Govemmen;  broke  the  log  jsun  in 
Illinois,  however,  was  not  the  only  evidence  of  Uncle  Sam's 
keen  trading  instincts.  The  charle|-  further  provided  that 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  mast 
troops  and  property  at  one-half  of 


xansport  United  States 
standard  passenger  and 


freiKht  rates,   and  United  States  nails  at  20   percent  less 


than  standard  rates,  provisions  thai 


gross  revenue  earned  by 


other  laiid-grant  needs  and  to  competing  lines  and  which  it 
is  now  Fcoposed  to  ehminate.  The  remaining  clause  in  the 
charter  whereby  the  railroad  undertook  further  payment 
for  the  land  was  a  proviso  that  tie  company  would  pp.y 
the  SiMUi  of  Illinois  7  percent  of  the 
its  charter  lines  in  perpetuity. 

If  the  railroad  had  bought  the  1595.133  acres  outright, 
at  the  $1^  an  acre  for  which  it  ^iras  being  offered  to  all 
comers  by  the  Federal  Government  in  1861.  the  total  cost  to 
the  railroad  would  have  tKen  exactl3  $3,243,916.25.  while  the 
17,000  acres  necessary  for  the  right -<f-way  alone  would  have 
cost  $2lj2SO.  The  outside  value  o'  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's k.nd  grant  to  Uie  Illinois  Cerjtral  Railroad,  then,  was 
a  UtCle  kss  than  $3J50.000. 

eoyzsMMXirr  solo   rrk  unn 


Ttte  nroment  the  land  came  lnt<: 
railroad,  however.  It  began  to 
began  construction  of  its  Itnes  in 
the  entile  line  In  operation  in 
total  of  $23,437,669  oa  constnictior 
funds   to   meet   these   expenditures 
through  the  Issue  a*  bonds  secured 
property  and  land  grants  and  In 
cairital  srtock  that  had  been  issued 

The  news  of  the  building  of  this 
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spran?  Into  existence  overnight  with  thr  Immediate  creation 
of  m-irkets  for  farm  producis.  Many  thousands  of  the 
laborers  who  were  brought  from  Euroi>-  for  the  construction 
work  i.sed  the  money  they  obtained  in  v-.aee.s  for  the  purcha:^ 
of  cheap  Government  land  Otl'.>TS  fiur.  I'.d  small  businesses 
in  th(  towns  and  villages  ti.at  appeared  along  the  right-of- 
way.  Many  of  them  sent  for  their  reLitiVf\=;  who  were  easer 
to  obtain  the  opportunities  of  the  land  of  promise  that  v.-as 
being  opened  up  by  the  railroad. 

"With  the  final  disp<>sal  of  the  Fpderal  Govevnments  land 
within  6  miles  of  the  right-of-way.  the  i-ailruad  pur  its  li-.nd 
on  the  market.  By  that  time  it  wa.s  land  with  a  definitely 
knowi.  value  and  future.  It  had  transportation  and  mar- 
kets. The  railroad  was  a  eoinij  concern.  The  men  who  were 
back  of  the  enrerprise  inspi.-ed  eonficlence,  both  in  the  United 
Stata;  and  Great  Britain  whence  came  the  bulk  of  the 
mone;/  invested  in  thf>  railrciad's  .■securities.  Among  the  in- 
corpw-ators  wer^-:  Dnvid  A.  Neal,  Boston  ship<iwner  and 
presicent  of  the  Eastern  Railway  of  Massachusetts;  Robert 
Schuler.  president  oi  the  N»'w  York  &  Nfw  Haven  Railroad; 
PraniJin  Haven,  head  of  the  largest  banking  house  in  New 
England;  John  F.  A.  Sanford.  fur  trader  and  Indian  agent; 
Jonathan  Sturges,  Nt/w  York  coffee  importer;  Morris 
Ketcl".um,  locomotive  manufacturer:  Gouverneur  Morris, 
railway  promoter:  George  Griswoid.  importer:  Thomas  W. 
Ludlow,  American  agf>nt  of  thf>  Du*ch  banking  house  of 
Commehn;  ■William  H.  A.spinwall.  founder  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co  ;  and  Robert  Rantoul,  successor  to  Dan- 
iel 'V\-'ebster  as  Umted  StatPs  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Th<'  list  of  original  investors  included  Richard  Cobden, 
British  statesman:  William  Giaciston*",  prime  minister  under 
Queen  Victoria:  Lawrence  Haj-worth,  member  of  Parliament; 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton:  Jam^-s  C.  Partro:  Abram  S  Hewitt,  son- 
m-law  of  Peter  Cooper:  Wendell  Phillips,  noted  abolitionist; 
Harriet  Beecher  Stow-,  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin:  and 
many  other  persons  who  were  in  the  public  ^ye  cf  that  time. 

The  men  who  were  associated  with  the  construction  and 
early  operation  of  the  railroad  strengthened  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  enterprise.  Among  rhem  we;e:  Colonel 
R,  B.  Mason,  m.ayor  of  Ch.UMto  at  the  f.m'^  of  the  great  fire; 
Colonel  W.  H.  Bi.ssell.  hero  of  the  Mexican  War  and  eleventh 
Governor  of  Illinois:  G»'n.  George  B  McClfllan.  Gen.  A.  E. 
Burm;ide.  Gen.  N  P.  Banks,  all  of  C:%'il  War  fame;  Sir  W.  C. 
Van  Home  and  Marvm  Hughirt  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an 
Illino  s  Central  Railroad  ar'ornev  for  several  years  in  its 
early  history. 

The  interest.  acti\ity.  and  genius  of  these  men  gave  the 

railroad  en^e-prise  an  imppm.";  that  carried  it  through  some 
of  th'>  most  critical  moments  of  American  history.  Many 
students  of  Illinois  history  believe  that  it  advanced  th--  de- 
velopment of  Illinois  at  least  50  years.  The  railroad's  land 
advertising  and  sales  campaign,  vigorously  pursued  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  brought  a  tide  of  settlers  that  quickly 
made  Illinois  one  of  the  great  commonwealths  of  the  Union. 
The  increa.se  in  land  valu'\<:  in  Illinois  achieved  by  this  rail- 
road cannot  be  mf.isured  in  dollars  alone 

NOW     WORTH     M.^NY     n  M  F:S     .SAI.E     PEIOE 

For  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence.  thJs  railroad  de- 
nved  its  prmcipai  income  from  Uie  sale  of  land.  It  was  sev- 
eral years  before  the  railroad's  operating  revenue  was  suffi- 
cient to  m.ake  it  self-supporting.  As  its  land  holdings  de- 
creased, however,  its  traffic  increased  until  eventually  it  be- 
came the  great  carrier  its  promoters  had  visioned.  "With 
the  g:-eat  bulk  of  total  sales  in  its  earlv  vears— and  prac- 
tically all  prior  to  1900— the  Tlinois  Central  up  to  1915  had 
scld  2.588.832  acres  of  the  land-grant  lands,  for  which  it 
receiv-d  $25,699  379.  from  which  $2,503,143  may  be  reduced 
for  the  cost  of  advertising  and  st-llinfe.  leaving  a  net  return 
of  $23,191,236.  which  rr.ake.-;  an  average  of  $8.96  an  acre. 
That  ..tame  land  today  m  the  hands  of  citizens  probably  aver- 
ages in  value  at  lea^t  10  times  what  the  raihoad  sold  it  for 
an  increase  in  value  for  which  the  railr.,)ad  was  largelv 
respor.sibIe. 

The  land-grant  reductions  in  rates  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  passenger,  freight,  m^ail,  and  express  traffic  over  the 
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lines  of  this  railroad  by  December  31.  1937.  have  totaled 
$10,882,355.70.  divided  as  follows:  Passenger  traffic,  $3,092,- 
502.25;  freight,  $2,776,139.88;  mails,  $5,002,585.74;  and  ex- 
press, on  which  the  rate  reduction  became  effective  June  1. 
1934.  $11,127.38.  Thus  on  these  reductions  alone  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  already  received  nearly  three  times  the 
price  it  was  asking  for  the  land  it  traded  to  the  railroad  for 
the  service  the  railroad  was  expected  to  render  to  the  State 
and  the  Nation. 

STATE    RECEIVED    $92,70  2,138 

That  the  railroad's  services  to  the  State  also  have  been 
tangible  and  substantial  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  7-per- 
cent tax  on  gross  revenues,  provided  in  the  charter,  on  the 
705.5  miles  of  charter  line  alone  had  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  of  Illinois  up  to  October  1,  1937,  a  total  of  $92,702.- 
138.97.  This  does  not  include  the  regular  taxes  on  this  line's 
1,441  miles  of  noncharter  Unes  in  Illinois.  The  annual  aver- 
age of  these  noncharter  lines  taxes  in  the  10  years  between 
1924  and  1933  was  $1,285,442.  For  those  same  years  the 
charter  line  taxes  averaged  $2,702,319.  The  total  average 
for  those  years  was  $3,987,761. 

Calculations  made  before  the  depression  showed  that  up 
to  the  end  of  1925  the  railroad  company's  7-percent  tax  pay- 
ments on  the  gross  revenues  of  its  charter  lines  exceeded  by 
approximately  $30,000,000  what  the  taxes  on  those  lines 
would  have  been  if  assessed  on  the  methods  applied  to  other 
railroads  in  Illinois. 

When  Uncle  Sam  traded  land  to  this  railroad  company  in 
1851,  of  course,  there  was  no  way  of  predicting  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  today.  There  was  no  intimation  of  the 
Federal  and  State  control  over  railway  rates  and  operating 
practices  that  now  exists.  There  was  no  prophecy  of  the 
competition  that  has  come  into  being  on  the  highways, 
waterways,  and  even  in  the  air. 

Had  there  been  any  such  prevision  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road's promoters  in  1851.  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
building  of  the  railroad  would  have  been  postponed  for  many 
years,  imtil  the  money  could  have  been  raised  to  buy  the 
Government  land  outright  for  the  $3,250,000  that  Uncle  Sam 
was  then  asking  for  it. 


Value  Received  for  New  Deal  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  7),  1938 


STATEMENT  FROM  THE  DEMOCRATIC  DIGEST 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
me  by  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
statement  from  the  Democratic  Digest,  as  follows: 

Value  Received  for  New  Deal  Dollars 

The  new  recovery  program,  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  In 
May.  has  been  passed  by  Congress.  It  appropriates  around  $4,000.- 
000  000  to  help  meet  the  economic  needs  of  the  people  and  promote 
stabilized  recovery. 

The  proposal  and  passage  of  this  new  spending  program  has  pre- 
cipitated a  discussion  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  the  large  suma 
of  money  already  spent  by  the  Government  under  the  New  Deal. 
Those  who  are  informed  on  Government  expenditure — especially 
women  who  have  been  studying  under  the  reporter  plan — know  that 
the  charge  of  waste  ia  untrue.  They  know  that  Government  money 
has  created  national  wealth  and  permanent  improvements  which 
are  national  assets. 

Between  March  4,  1933.  and  December  31.  1937,  approximately  six- 
teen and  a  half  billion  dollars  were  spent  from  new  and  emergency 
appropriations  by  the  Government  m  the  continental  United  State*. 
"Hie  country  profited  in  two  ways  from  this  spending — from  the 
creation  of  tangible  and  calculable  assets  and  from  those  which  are 
Intangible  and  incalculable. 


The  hiiman  values  created  can  probably  never  be  measured,  T^-.o 
material  values  are  her*  for  this  and  future  generations  to  enjoy. 
They  are  permanent  additions  to  the  wealtii  of  the  country 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  Government  spending  has  bought  foor 
the  American  people; 

TTSETtn.   PUBLIC    WORBIS 

p.  W.  A.  has  made  loans  and  grants  for  the  construction  of 
10.474  non-Federal  public  works  projects  and  about  15,000  Federal 
projects.  Some  of  the  substantial  material  results  are  7,454  school 
buildings,    39,946   additional    classrooms,    end    1,639335   desk   seat* 

•  •  •  4,'57  projects  for  hospitals  and  institutions  •  •  • 
1,000  sewer  systems.  1,783  water  systeros,  26  rubbish -disposal 
plants.  23  bas  plants,  and  148  nonwater  power  electric  power  proj- 
ect's •  •  •  213  bridges  and  viaducts.  39  wharves,  piers,  and 
docks,  including  three  great  "superpiers"  in  New  York  harbor, 
and  eight  subways  and  tunnels  •  •  •  thousands  of  miles  of 
new  roads  and  streets  •  •  •  51  low-cost  housing  and  elum- 
clearance  projects  which  will  provide  decent  homes  for  22,000 
families  In  the  low-income  class  and  houtie  an  estimated  number 
of  130.000  persons. 

P.    \V.   A.    has    loaned    $200,000,000    to    32    railroads    to   purchase 
high-speed  trains,  steel  rails,  rolling  stock,  and  equipment. 
reclamation  or  unused  lands 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  the  aid  of  funds  received  from 
W  P  A.,  has  constructed  or  continued  the  construction  of  44 
projects  ranging  from  great  multiple  purpose  water  conservation 
works  to  earthen  dams  for  storage  of  irrigation  waters,  making 
available  a  stored  and  regulated  water  supply  for  about  2,500,000 
acres  of  land  now  desert.  These  acres  could  provide  homes  on 
farms  and  in  towns  and  cities  for  more  than  a  million  people. 
Largest  of  these  projects  is  Grand  Coulee  Dam  •  •  •.  A  group 
of  projects  to  conserve  floodwaters  and  supplement  present  irri- 
gation supplies  will  serve  another  2,500,000  acres  with  a  population 
now  close  to  3.000,000. 

PUBLIC    ROADS 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  throtigh  the  allotment  since  1933 
of  emergency  funds  for  highways,  has  constructed  95,549  miles 
of  road,  including  approxim.ately  12.600  miles  of  work  still  active 

•  •  •  13,621  bridges  •  •  •  3,424  .railroad  grade  crossings 
for  the  elimination  of  hazards  to  life  •  •  •  2.098  railroad 
grade  crossings  protected  with  special  signals  •  •  •  i87  grade 
separations  of  Important  highways. 

CONSTRUCTION    WORK    OF    PERMANINT   VALUX 

W.  P.  A.  has  constructed,  repaired,  or  renovated  42,820  new 
public  buildings,  such  as  schooJs,  librariea.  and  hospitals.  190,771 
miles  of  new  roads.  32,438  bridges.  213.145  culverts.  7,584  miles  of 
sidewalks  and  paths.  214  airv.'ay  landing  fields,  10.978  athletic 
fields,  parks,  and  playgrounds,  5  247  miles  of  water  mains,  aque- 
ducts, and  distribution  lines,  1,448  storage  tanks,  reservoirs,  and 
cisterns,  7.316  miles  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers.  36,324.759  feet 
of  ditch  drained  for  mosquito  control.  207  docks,  wharves,  and 
piers.  165  miles  of  electric  transmission  lines.  364  miles  of  power 
distribution  Unes.  1,468  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  794  boats 
and  ships. 

W.  P.  A.  has  reforested  21.131  acres  and  planted  9,789,184  trees. 

CULTURAL    Am)    HUMANITARIAN    PROJECTS    PRO:3UCIN0    TANCIBL*    RESXTLTS 

Needy  women  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  sewing  projects  have  m&de 
85,646,651  garments  for  men.  women,  and  children  who  did  not 
have  enough  clothing;  others  have  canned  and  preserved  24,026.- 
581  pounds  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  mended  588.688  pairs  o( 
shoes,  repaired  716,179  pieces  of  furniture  and  29,855,417  library 
books. 

W.  P.  A.  workers  have  prepared  and  served  over  130,000.000  hot 
lunches  for  school  children  in  10,000  schools. 

W.  P.  A.  artists  have  produced  more  than  100,000  murals,  sculp- 
tures, easel  paintings,  and  graphic  arts  for  the  decoration  of  public 
buildings;  50  federally  sponsored  commtin:ity  art  centers  are  oper- 
ating over  the  country;  80,000  children  and  adults  receive  instruc- 
tion weekly  in  Federal  art  project  classes. 

W.  P.  A.  musicians  have  played  to  an  aggregate  audience  of  over 
100.000,000.  W.  P.  A.  music  classes  have  an  average  monthly 
attendance  of  140,321  p>ersons. 

The  Federal  theater  project,  operating  In  40  cities  In  22  Stat««, 
has  presented  over  50,000  performances  of  1.700  productions  before 
audiences  totaling  nearly  25.000,000  persons. 

Federal  writers  have  produced  to  date  l£iO  guidebooks  and  pam- 
phlets. This  series,  when  completed,  will  total  300  publlcatioDa, 
forming  the  most  comprehensive  guide  to  the  United  States  ever 
undertaken. 

W.  P.  A.  doctors,  nurses,  and  dentists  have  provided  9,100,000 
visits,  exarainatlons,  or  treatments  to  peoplit  unable  to  pay  for  them. 
Qualified  workers  have  inoculated  thoustJids  of  persons  against 
contagious  disease;  campaigned  against  Infantile  paralysis,  tuber- 
ctiloeis.  and  trachoma;  promoted  niral  sanitation,  aided  the  blind 
and  other  handicapped  persons. 

W.  P.  A.  housekeeping  aides  have  made  3.473,472  visits,  aiding 
517,945  underprivileged  families.  More  than  6,700  women  have  been 
trained  for  the  occupation  of  household  vrorkers  and  been  placed 
in  private  employment. 

Jobless  W.  P.  A.  teachers  have  taught  mere  than  1.000,000  Ameri- 
can adults  to  read  and  write  English.,  reducing  illiteracy  in  this 
country  almost  one-fourth. 
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THI    tKHABILITATIOIf    OT   PAUC 

Farm  a<curlty  Administration  has  com 
projects  s  :art*d  by  the  Resettlement 
AdmlnlBtrmtion.   and   the   Subsistence 
D-  partmenc  of  the  Interior 

In  com:;>nn«  -hf  four  Greenbelt  townji 
workers  and   farmers  the  Farm   Security 
Btructed    13.937    homes.    30,000    farm 
poultr}-  hJiises.  etc;  3.000  miles  of  streets 
atreet-llgf:    instaJlatlon;     18    schools, 
bulldir.fjs    25  miles  of  storm  and  sanitary 
iiia;;.s.  8  sewage -dtsjjosal  plants. 

Panm  S*cur!Ty  Administration  and 
h«re  purchased  872.143  acres  of  land  t^ 
muniiy  tiles  and  larms. 


AKD    FAXM    LANOa 

eted  128  rural  community 

Federal  Relletf 

Hbmestead   Division   of   the 


fie 
Administration. 


for  low-income  industrial 

Admlnistr-^tion   has.   cun- 

bi^ildings.    Including    barns. 

and  ro€wls;    120  miles  of 

cfamnrunity.    aiid     buslnegts 

sewers;  200  miles  ol  water 


Re  settlement 


IMPSOVTMItfTS 


rt^BLJC     I 

O.  C    C.  boyi  have  built  64.231   miles 
teidg^.  44.475  major-type  buildings.  3 
ISOjSlO  miles  ol  roeds  and  trails. 

C   C.  C    boys  have  planted  one  and  a 


»t2 


luarter  billion  trees. 


Stan  ing  the  Iron  Horse — Tl|e  Problem  of  the 

Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  RJEMARKS 

or 


HON.  SAMUEL  B.  P 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENT 


Thursda./.June  16  <  legislative  day  of 


ATR^ES 
ruesday.  June  I4>.  193S 


problem. 


economy, 
depre  sion 


that 


in 


Mr.  PirrTENOILL.     Mr.  Speaker, 
have  to  deal   with   the   railroad 
extraordinarily  critical.    It  is  the  mcjs 
threat  tc   the  whole  national 
not  the  result  of  the  present 
pression  has  made  it  worse.    It  is  a 
No  tempc>rary  measures  or  political 

The  cdld  fact  of  the  record  is 
the    percentage    of    railroad    mileage 
steadily  increased  until  today  that 
highest  In  a  half  century  if  not 
American    railroading.    Another    1( 
escaped  the  sheriff,  but  substantially 
railway   jilleage   was  In  the  red  in 
general  recovery. 

Pot  all  class  1  roads  for  the  5 
after  flxt-d  charges,  including  interes 
087.  or  o.ie-quarter  of  1  percent  on 
mon  and  preferred  stock  of  $8,029. 
average  ot  two  bits  on  SlOO  of  stoci 
considered  a  fair  capital  return  only 
time  hundreds  of  millions  of  underly 
Not  a  5ir.gle  railroad  serving  our 
has  opera  ted  in  the  black  since  the 

Such  prosperity  as  we  had  in  1936 
oontinue<l  steadily,  would  not  have 
feet.    For  example,  compare  Januaijy 
the  worst  month  of  the  previous 
erating  revenues  in  January  1938  wen 
July  1932.  their  operating  expenses 
their  tax(>s  were  18  percent  higher, 
railway  income  was  40  percent  less 
the  Hoovt;r  administration.    On  an 
lairy  net  income  was  less  than  on< 
present  total  capital,  stock,  and  bond ; 
tenths  billion  dollars  and 
twenty-flve  and  seven-tenths  biUion 
railroad  isroperty.    Who  is  going  to 
less  to  buy  and  pay  taxes  on.  railroad 
than  one- half  of  1  percent? 

Western  railways  In  January  did 
pay  operiiUng  expenses  and  taxes 
were  scaled  down  tc  zero  and  the 
confiscated  by  government,  as  was 
wtth  reference  to  petroleum,  we 


Administration 
be  developed  into  com- 

I 


:ttengill 


.9(4 


gr«  a  test 
be  jinning 


pu 


de  )resslon. 


than 


of  telephone  lines,  41.133 
720  erosion  check  dams. 


the  next  Congress  will 
It   has   become 
t  dangerous  immediate 
Their  condition  is 
although  the  de- 
disease  of  long  standing, 
scathing  sirup  will  cure  it. 
for  the  last  decade 
in    receivership    has 
p|?rcentage  is  29.2,  or  the 
the   entire  history  of 
percent    has    so    far 
40  percent  of  the  total 
1926  after  4  years  cf 

y^Ts  1932-36  net  income 

averaged  only  $2,043.- 

^uity  securities  or  com- 

698.     This  is  a  5-year 

as  against  5^-t  percent 

i  few  years  ago     Mean- 

ng  bonds  are  in  default. 

city — New  York— 

of  this  year. 

ind  1937,  even  if  it  had 

t  the  railroads  on  their 

1938  with  July  1932. 

Although  op- 

17  percent  higher  than 

vere  21  percent  higher. 

ind  their  net  operating 

at  the  very  bottom  erf 

4nnual  basis,  their  Jan- 

-half  of  1  percent  on 

of  eighteen  and  three- 

bly   less   than   on    the 

dollars  investment  in 

continue  to  own.  much 

securities  earning  leas 


□  ot 


earn  even  enough  to 

If   (heir  capitalization 

Invfestment  of  their  owners 

recently  done  by  Mexico 

wo^Ud  sUU  have  a  serioufi  , 


railrof.d  problem  in  we^iern  territory.  And  the  contagion 
spreacs. 

So  serious  has  th?  matter  become  that  by  the  last  week  of 
June  the  State  bariiiinK  department  of  the  St:ate  of  New 
York  removed  230  rauroad  issues.  :n  thf  total  principal 
amount  of  $3,163,i)31.0i'0,  from  the  legal  list  of  investments 
which  the  saving-,  bank:?  of  that  State  are  ptTrmtted  to  invest 
their  depositors'  money  m. 

The.se  facts  indicate  clearly  that  no  hope  for  an  upturn  In 
bu.^inf.ss  is  going  to  solve  the  problem.  If  the  pre.'^ent  pump 
pnmnig  restores  the  pro.-p*  rity  we  had  in  1936  and  1937,  it 
wUi  not  save  the  railrcad.s  The  threat  of  Government 
ownership  is  closer  today  than  at  any  time  m  our  history. 

GOV-ERN\!E.VT    O^^NER.SHIP 

Admittedly  Government  ownership  is  an  alternative.  But 
do  we  want  it?  The  Canadian  National  R,iilway  is  govern- 
ment owned  and  politically  managed.  Last  year  51  percent, 
of  all  tax  revenues  of  'he  Dominion  of  Canada  went  to  make 
up  the  deficit  of  the  Canadian  National.  In  other  words,  the 
Canacian  Nat:onal  is  not  only  nf't  helping  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Canacian  Gcvprnment  but  wa>  an  actual  drag  upon  all  other 
taxpayers.  Do  we  want  any  more  taxes  in  this  coimtry?  Our 
experience  during  the  World  War  gave  us  a  taste  of  railroad 
deficits  under  political  manag-nient. 

The  deficits  are  not  the  only  consideration.  It  seems  plain 
that  ii  the  Government  were  forced  to  take  over  the  railroads 
becau.;e  private  investors  w:Il  no  longer  put  their  money  in 
them,  that  the  inevitable  sequence  of  events  will  be  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  also  take  over  trucks,  buses,  pipe 
lines,  river  shipping,  a.s  well  as  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  t.ie  intercoastal  and  coast  lines  trade.  Operating  the 
railroads  at  a  deficit,  as  the  Government  undoubtedly  will,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  the  Governm'  nt  would  permit 
these  :ompet;ng  transportation  atiencies  to  tak3  freight  busi- 
ness away  from  the  Govrrnment  and  increase  its  deficits. 

Competing  transportation  agencies  are  not  alone  involved 
m  this  problem  of  the  railroads.  It  involves  th^  future  of  our 
whole  system  of  private  enterprise.  If  the  railroads — our 
bigges:  industry— are  forced  into  Government  ownership,  a 
power.:ul  precedent  will  liave  tlicn  been  t-sLablished  for  taking 
over  all  industry  and  having  a  complnely  socialistic  state. 
Will  not  the  Government  then  begin  manufacturing  its  own 
locomotives  and  freipht  cars,  and  operating  it.s  own  coal  mines 
and  pnroleum  wells  and  refineries  for  railroad  fuel,  and  so 
on  dou-n  the  line  cf  thr  tliousand.s  of  iiukwtnes  that  supply 
railrocid  mattnai  and  equipment.-'  Why  .should  the  Govern- 
niont  utttmp';  to  operate  the  railroads  without  profit  and  still 
pay  a  profit  to  the  companv  manufacturing  its  locomotives? 
Th'  le  is  no  reason  and  locic  why  it  .should  do  >o.  and  I  doubt 
if  It  w.U. 

So  the  collapse  of  the   railroads  threatens  all   American 

business.    When  the  bull  buffalo  goes  down,  what  happens  to 
the  GOVS  and  the  calves'^ 

EFFECT    ON    GOVERNMENT   CBEDIT 

As  cf  January  1.  1937,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion placed  a  physical  valuation  of  about  $22,000  000.000  upon 
railrojd  properties.  This  is  about  $4,000,000,000  mere  than 
the  railro-ads  are  capitalized  for.  Assuming  that  railroad 
security  owners,  in  some  Instanc-'S.  might  voluntarily  agree 
to  scale  down  their  investm.ent  here  and  there,  it  cannot  be 
assum-d  that  they  are  willing  to  give  away  a  property  worth 
$22,000,000,000  for  nothing.  Nor  can  ii  be  assumed  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  thf-  United  States  the  Government 
can  confiscate  this  property,  as  has  been  done  in  other  lands. 

If  the  Government  takes  over  the  railroads,  the.se  proper- 
ties must  be  paid  for.  either  by  a  direct  issue  of  Government 
bonds  or  by  Government  guaranty,  as  is  done  with  the 
obUgations  of  the  Home  Owner  s  Loan  Corporation  and  other 
agencies.  The  question  then  arises  whether  you  can  add 
$22,000,000,000  or  $18,000,000,000.  or  anv  major  fraction  of 
these  huge  sum.s  to  thr>  p'>sent  national  dpbt  d'rcct  an(? 
mdirect,  of  over  $40,000.000  000   without  a   complete  crast 
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of  Government  credit  that  would  make  anything  which  we 
have  thus  far  witnessed  seem  like  a  passing  cloud. 

Whether  you  own  any  railroad  securities  or  not.  or  whether 
you  have  any  deposits  in  savings  banks,  or  have  paid  premi- 
ums on  any  form  of  insurance,  which  deposits  and  premiums 
have  been  reinvested  in  railroad  securities  or  not,  there  is  not 
a  person  in  America  whose  future  and  the  future  of  his 
children  is  not  vitally  concerned  with  Government  securities 
and  Government  credit.  Even  if  railroad  security  owners 
were  to  be  disregarded,  this  question  alone  would  seem  to 
positively  preclude  the  advisability  of  the  Government  taking 
over  the  railroads. 

WHAT  IS  THI  ALTERNATIVI? 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  April  11,  1938,  President 
Roosevelt  said: 

Most  of  us  have  definite  objection  to  Government  subsidies  to 
the  railroads  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  interest  on  their  out- 
standing bonds,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  and  most  of  us  also 
oppose  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  the  raUroads.     I  do. 

In  that  same  message  the  President  said  that  the  troubles 
of  the  railroads  are  "not  new;  that  they  have  been  getting, 
on  the  whole,  steadily  more  difiBcult  since  before  the  World 
War." 

He  also  said  "that  resumption  of  trafiBc  at  last  year's  level 
would  not  solve  their  growing  diflBculties  permanently."  He, 
therefore,  recommended  some  immediate  legislation  as 
"necessary  at  this  session  in  order  to  prevent  serious  finan- 
cial and  operating  diflBculties  between  now  and  the  convemng 
of  the  next  Congress." 

In  his  radio  message  following  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, President  Roosevelt  expressed  his  disappointment  that 
Congress  had  failed  "to  take  the  far-reaching  steps  neces- 
sary to  put  the  railroads  back  on  their  feet." 

President  Roosevelt  has  approached  this  vital  problem 
without  deceiving  himself  or  deceiving  the  public.  He 
should  now  be  warmly  supported  by  the  country  in  taking 
these  "far-reaching  steps  necessary  to  put  the  railroads  back 
on  their  feet," 

THE   NE3CT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

The  next  Congress  should  be  a  railroad-minded  Congress, 
with  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  as  the  big  job  of 
the  session.  Success  in  reaching  a  solution  of  this  problem 
would  be  a  blue-ribbon  achievement  of  the  administration 
and  the  next  Congress.  It  would  be  a  major  contribution  to 
the  permanent  recovery  we  all  hope  for.  We  all  recognize 
that  pump  priming,  except  to  meet  an  emergency,  has  no 
long-range  significance  whatever  unless  it  is  tied  into  a  per- 
manent revival  of  private  business  and  employment,  and 
particularly,  in  the  heavy  goods  industries,  to  take  up  the 
slack  when  pump  priming  is  again  tapered  off.  What  we 
need  is  to  release  the  driving  force  of  private  enterprise,  as 
Secretary  Morgenthau  so  well  said  last  November.  In  the 
long  run.  private  enterprise  must  support  Government  rather 
than  Government  support  private  enterprise.  Otherwise,  not 
only  the  railroads  but  the  country  itself  faces  bankruptcy, 
as  President  Roosevelt  himself  said  in  March  1933.  If  we 
clear  the  track  for  the  iron  horse,  we  shall  set  the  signal  for 
America  itself.  It  would  do  more  than  any  possible  pump 
priming  to  rebuild  our  lost  prosperity.  It  would  make  the 
pulse  beat  in  every  vein  and  artery  in  this  country.  It  would 
demonstrate  to  sUl  basiness  that  we  are  not  headed  for  state 
socialism. 

It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  in  the  next  few  months 
before  Congress  reconvenes  everyone  should  give  serious 
thought  to  this  question — railroad  security  owners,  the 
1,000,000  or  more  railroad  workers,  the  heavy  industries  and 
their  millions  of  workers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scores  of 
millions  of  Americans  who,  as  savings-bank  depositors  or 
insurance-policy  holders,  are  the  indirect  owners  of  railroad 
securities  and  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  solvency  of 
the  railroads  in  order  that  the  obligations  represented  by 
their  passbooks  and  insurance  policies  may  be  met  100  per- 
cent as  they  mature. 


WRONG    MKDICINKS 

As  we  cannot  continue  to  experiment  with  the  railroad 
disease  it  seems  important  that  we  should  avoid  prescribing 
the  wrong  remedy. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  railrctads  should  go  through 
the  WTinger.  Without  question,  there  are  cases  where  this 
must  be  done  and  the  investor  must  scale  down  his  invest- 
ment. But  as  an  easy  solution  for  the  entire  railroad  prob- 
lem this  go  through  the  wringer  prescription  is  utterly 
fantastic. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  do  succeed  In  building  up  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nation  to  a  ninety  or  one  hundred  billion 
dollar  income  level,  as  President  Roosevelt  and  every  decent 
American  would  like  to  see  done,  how  much  wringing  of  in- 
vestments ought  to  be  done?  On  tlie  contrary,  is  it  not 
wholly  probable  that  in  such  case  we  would  need  every  honest 
dollar  of  investment  now  in  the  railroads  and  many  millions 
more?  It  all  depends  upon  whether  we  approach  this  prob- 
lem with  courage  and  confidence  in  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try or  with  the  philosophy  of  defeat.  If  the  railroads  are 
all  washed  up,  then  the  country  is  sJl  washed  up.  But  if 
the  country  still  has  a  future,  the  railroads  still  have  a  future. 

In  the  next  place,  as  a  remedy  of  general  application,  how 
are  you  going  to  get  private  investors  to  invest  more  money 
by  asking  them  to  tear  up  their  present  securities?  Those 
who  suggest  that  the  railroads  go  through  the  wringer  seem 
to  have  the  naive  belief  that  the  State  banking  department  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  will  place  back  on  the 
approved  list  for  savings-bank  investment  new  railroad  secur- 
ities after  wiping  out  existing  ones. 

And  railway  equipment  and  capital  is  constantly  wearing 
out  and  must  be  replaced.  The  present  investment  in  railway 
plant  per  railway  employee  is  approximately  $25,000.  Who  Is 
going  to  provide  this  $25,000  per  emplojee  in  the  future?  The 
Government  may  have  to  do  it,  but  that  means  that  every 
American  citizen  becomes  the  involuntary  investor  in  Ameri- 
can railroads.  You  cannot  have  railrciads  without  investors, 
even  if  they  be  taxpayers. 

The  problem  of  the  railroads  essentially  is  to  reestablish  the 
confidence  of  private  investors  in  raihoad  solvency  in  order 
that  they  may  be  willing  to  make  not  only  new  investments 
but  to  take  up  refunding  obligations  els  existing  Iwnd  issues 
mature.  One  way  to  make  sure  that  they  will  not  make  this 
investment  is  to  continue  to  demagogiie  against  the  coupon 
clipper.  Who  is  the  coupon  clipper?  In  the  last  analysis  he 
is  a  frugal,  thrifty,  sober,  industrious,  hard-working  American 
citizen,  w'ho  has  worked  and  has  saved  and  put  some  of  his 
savings  into  the  railroads,  often  in  the  form  of  premiums 
which  he  has  paid  on  life  insurance  for  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren. Directly  and  indirectly  there  are  some  64,000,000  such 
coupon  clippers,  and  it  is  time  for  them  to  get  up  on  their  hind 
legs  and  howl — and  vote.  There  is  no  possibility  of  rebuilding 
the  future  of  this  country  unless  we  rec^ognize  that  the  dollar 
honestly  earned  is  entitled  to  a  square  deal. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  things  have  happened  in  railroad 
finance  which  have  given  the  demagogue  his  excuse.  No  one 
can  defend  these  evils  where  they  exist.  They  are,  however, 
the  exception,  and  unless  we  prefer  to  punish  ourselves  in  the 
future  for  the  evils  of  the  past  we  will  not  give  them  an  impor- 
tance beyond  their  actual  value. 

The  fact  is  that  the  railroads  as  a  whole  are  not  overcapi- 
talized and  their  present  difficulties  are  not  due  to  overcapital- 
ization, or  that  their  fixed  charges  on  investment  are  dispro- 
portionate to  their  earnings.  I  have  previously  referred  to 
the  western  railroads  and  many  others  which  fail  to  pay 
operating  expenses  and  taxes  even  if  they  were  capitalized  at 
zero.  In  many  instances,  underlying  first-mortgage  bonds  are 
In  default  and  selling  at  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  Certainly 
in  such  instances  capital  represented  in  common  or  preferred 
stock  has  no  bearing  on  the  problem.  When  conservative 
first-mortgage  liens  are  in  default  overcapitalization  cannot 
be  the  reason.  The  fact  is  that  the  burden  of  debt  and  the 
burden  of  fixed  charges  has  not  been  increasing.  It  has  been 
decreasing.    Measured  against  property  investment  the  debt 
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ra'lo  has  declined  from  59  to  49  perceit  since  1911.  and  fixed 
chorees  on  capital  investm^'nt  in  reljition  to  gross  revenues 
are  40  percent  less  in  tne  present  Repression  than  in 
deprf's-sjon  of  the  early  nineties.  The 
today,  measured  against  gross  eaminks.  is  actually  less  than 
during  the  first  7  years  of  the  centuip^,  when  railroad  credit 
was  at  itvS  peak. 

In  addition,  despite  the  competitlcti  of  other  transporta 
tion  agencies,  more  freight  is  being  carried  by  rail  today  for 
cvrry  man.   woman,   and  child   in   t 
when  the  railroads  were  at  the  peak  if  their  prosperity. 

THZ    REAL     DISEASE 

It  in  not  overcapitalization,  or  fixed 
of  tonnage  that  is  the  real  disease  ol 
suffering    from    financial    starvation 


charges,  or  an  absence 
the  Iron  horse.  He  is 
He  has  been  given 
political  answers  to  his  economic  ne^s.  His  expenses  have 
gone  up  and  his  income  has  gone  down.  Gross  revenues 
have  gone  up,  but  net  revenues  hare  gone  down.  Waaes 
have  gone  up.  taxes  have  gone  up,  naterials  have  gone  up. 
and  net  operating  income  has  st«acily  gone  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point,  and  it  is  only  net  income  that  attracts  in- 
vestors The  real  difficulty  of  the  ra  Iroads  is  constantly  de- 
creasing income  per  dollar  of  gross  bisiness. 

Unless   we   recognize    this   fact.   t!ie   flnancial   pernicious 
anemia  of  the  railroads  will  continue. 

THE    REMZOT 

The  ultimate  remedy  and  the  only 
the  price  level  of  railway  income  rr  ust  be  adjusted  to  the 
price  level  cf  railway  outgo.  This  question  breaks  down  into 
various  component  parts.  These  inc  i 
Federal  Government  itself,  the  unftir  subsidizing  of  com- 
peting transportation  agencies  by  S;ate  and  national  gov 
emments.  the  unfair  restriction  ol 
against  other  transportation  agenc  es,  a  disproportionate 
burden  of  taxes,  and  a  lack  of  necessiry  freedom  of  railroad 
management  to  meet  the  rapidly  ch|anging  conditions  con- 
fronting the  roads. 

Pollowmg  the  World  War  the  sitiiation  facing  the  rail- 
roads was  so  bad  that  Congress,  wit! 
the  Railway  Iransportation  Act  of  191  0.  The  Congress  which 
meets  m  January,  with  public  supptrt  must  take  the  'far- 
reaching  steps  necessary  to  put  the  railroads  back  on  their 
feet."  as  Presioent  Roosevelt  has  so  v  ell  said.    It  is  the  most 


important  problem  now  facing  the 


country. 


Wagre-Hour  Bill 
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HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 


amazem  ;nt 


of 


Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.     Mi 
tc  extend  my  remarks  on  the  wage 
I  cannot  help  but  express 
industry  aiming  at  cross  purposes  on 

The  city  of  Reading,  county  seat 
Berks,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania!. 
third  industrial  city  in  the  State 
Industry's  interests  would  find 
labor. 

Industry   has  steadfastly 
wage-scale  differential  as  contrasted 
and  the  unions  have  constantly 
tain  industries  well  established  and 
so.  have  acquired  by  one  means  or 
structed  plants  in  other  localities 
couid  be  established  and  maint&ineil 
knowledge  among  skilled  workers 
employed  to  very  limited  degree,  only 


expre^  sion 


maintai  led 


permanent  one  is  that 


SENTATIVES 
uesday,  June  14 1,  1938 


Speaker,  under  leave 

-hour  bill  passed  today, 

at  the  attitude  of 

this  mooted  question. 

my  native  county  of 

attained  the  rank  of 

It  is  but  natural  that 

as  well  as  that  of 


it   should    have    a 
with  other  union  scales 
such  move.     Cer- 
flnancially  able  to  do 
another,  or  have  con- 
lower  wage  scales 
It  became  common 
their  services  were 
to  learn  that  orders 


opposed 


w  lere 


that 


obtained   on   the   sample   enod*^   their   export    craftmanship 

had  produced,  were  filled  m  the  plani.>  of  the  company 
where  the  Itiw  waee  scaSe.s  pievailed. 

This  had  ihe  diuble  effect  of  low  income  in  bofh  local- 
ities; the  short  workweek  of  the  higher -paid  workers  as 
contrasted  tc  the  longer  workwcrk  of  the  lower  wage  scale 
In  the  other  plant  of  the  same  ownership.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  my  own  hands  have  borne  the  effect  of  toil  direct- 
ing m.y  .'^ympatlii'^^s  toward  labor,  such  practices  would  alone 
direct  sympathetic  mtfrest  and  supiwrt  to  labor's  cause  in 
the  face  of  such  unfair  treatment  or  exploitation. 

Not  until  press  announcni'Ti'  was  made  of  my  signing  the 
discharge  petition  on  the  wage-hour  bill  d'.d  the  one  cla.s.s  of 
industry  attempt  to  give  any  arL;culatc  expression,  while  on 
the  other  hand  that  ;nclu.stry  ha'.'ins  to  compete  with  the  dual 
operations  of  its  neighbors  wa~  sincerely  interested  in  uni- 
formity of  wage  scale,  especially  for  its  own  industry.  As 
ar.  exam.ple  of  ihis  articulate  protest  I  desire  to  submit  only 
three  letters,  wi'h  mv  response.s  thereto,  deleting  all  names 
for  the  present  purpo.se  except  my  own: 

Reading,  Pa  ,  \fay  10,  1938. 
Hon    Guy  L    Moser 

Hmi.oe  o-  Rrp'p-^ry\ta''ive^.  Washington.  D    C 

Dear  Sir  We  have  r.cted  w.th  amazemfiit  voiir  fittltude  In  re- 
erard  to  the  w  a^e  and  hour  bill  iS.  2475 1  and  wish  to  register  here- 
with ;n  no  uncertain  term*  our  most  strcnuou.s  prote.-~t3  agam.st 
the  pa-ssage  of  this  bill.  Compensation  for  employment  cannot  be 
equitably  apporti'ined  through  centraUze<-l  Federal  reeulatlon  of 
hours  and  wages  We  believe  that  wage  and  h.iur  legislation 
should  be  left  to  Stale  governments  for  those  .special  classes  of 
w-orkers  for  -Ahich  m  specific  Instances,  legislative  protection  may 
be  neces-^ary  tc  prevent  their  oppression  and  to  .safeguard  their 
health  and  well-being 
Very  truly  yours. 

jsEAL]  — — —    ,    Prt'sid^nt. 


De.ar  Mr.  — — — :  YoUT  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  expressing 
amazement  at  my  public  attitude  In  reeard  to  the  wage  and  ho\ir 
bUl  wa.s  dulv  received  and  your  strenuous  protests  apainst  the 
passage  of  this  bill  n^:ted 

3y  my  public  record  I  am  committed  to  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  signed  the  discharge  petition  In  the  Instance  of  the  former 
bill  in  the  special  session,  and  I  voted  against  the  recommital  of 
that  b!l!  I  have  consistently  signed  the  discharee  pe"tinn  m  the 
interest  of  eetting  the  present  bill  before  the  House  for  a  vote, 
when  I  expect  to  vcte  for  its  passage. 

I  may  say  that  I  was  astonished  to  find  'hat  indu'^trv'  from  my 
district  estabhshod  plants  of  their  own  m  distant  climes,  and  on 
samples  manufactured  m  my  district  obtained  orders  hiled  wr,h 
cheap  labor  m  the  distant  plants  tc  the  prejudice  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  consternation  of  competition  m  my  district  By  these 
practices  industry  in  my  district  not  alone  had  the  votes  of 
colloacrues  of  mine  whose  allurement  of  tax  exemptions,  low-cost 
or  free  eiec-trlc  current  and  municipally  sponBored  W  P.  A.  project 
constructed  buildings,  enticed  them  to  migrate  but  sought  my 
support  TO  sustain  these  practices.  I  found  It  impossible  to  square 
these  actions  with  mv  conception  of  P'lblic  dutv  and  responsibility 
to  my  constituency 

ResTptting  'he  necessity  of  dusappointing  you  tc  your  expressed 
ama^emer.t.  and  with  be^t  wishes,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  your  =  . 

CVy  L    Moser,  M    C. 

Rf:\ding,  P.\.,  May   9.   1918. 
Hon    GfY  L    M  ».SER. 

Hru.^e  0*!'-e  Bir-d-.-nr:.  Waohingtnn.  D  C 
Dear  Sir  Since  piriwiperity  has  always  been  the  reward  of  free- 
dom m  industn-  we  are  writing  you  to  urge  y^ur  opposition  to 
the  wage  and  hour  bill,  wiuch  provides  a  distinct  usurpation 
of  States"  ri);:hts  .ui'!  ;>  :\  firther  step  ;n  removing  all  incentive 
to  industry  to  prrvirif  joj  «  i  t  '.ur  pe<ople 

We  think  that  the  present  recession  is  sufficient  Justification  for 
a  plea  for  fr«»e  exercise  c:  private  initiative 
Very  truly  yours, 
[SEAL]  _  Vice  President. 


Dear   Mr.   ■   Ackmwledt'lne   the   receipt   of   vour    letter   of 

the  9th  instant,  pointmij  out  wliv  in  your  opinion,  I  should  op- 
pose the  wace-hour  b.Il  m  the  Hcu.se,  I  find  that  I  will  be  obliged 
to  disappoint  you  m  this  instance  for  I  am  conim!tt<>d  to  this 
legislation  both  bv  mv  votes  when  the  previous  bill  was  before 
the  House  m  the  special  session  last  December  and  by  my  sign- 
ing the  dist'harce  peiilirns 

I'  is  regrettable  that  -om.e  Industries  in  mv  district  have  been 
unfair  to  the  community  and  its  citizens  by"  making  the  sample 
goods  on  which  orders  were  obtained,  only  to  keep  m.v  constituent.s 
in  Idleness  while  the  orders  were  then  filled  in  distant  climes  wltli 
cheaper  lab<jr. 
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Free  exercise  of  private  Initiative  was  the  clamor  of  last  year, 
when  business  begged  a  "breathing  spell."  got  It,  then  shut  Its 
plants  or  laid  off  many  employees,  commanding  them  to  go  and 
draw  their  compensation  Insurance.  This  has  been  done  in  Read- 
ing, of  which  an  executive  boasted  to  me,  and  yet  the  recession 
is  bewailed. 

Much  as  I  desire  to  serve  my  constituency  to  the  best  Interest 
of  all  concerned.  1  find  it  Impossible  to  square  such  practices 
with  my  responsibilities  as  a  representative  of  all  of  the  people. 

Regretting    my    inability    to    oblige   you    in    this    instance,    and 
with  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Very  uuly  yours, 

GtJT  L.  Moser,  M.  C. 

Reading,  Pa.,  May  17.  1938. 
Hon.  Gtrr  L.  Moser, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DE.AR  Sir:  This  letter  is  written  earnestly  requesting  vour  sup- 
port toward  defeat  of  the  present  wage  and  hour  biU.  We  believe 
the  passage  of  this  bill  would  work  great  harm  on  the  Industry 
of  those  United  States,  and  certainly  depress  business  conditions 
throughout  this  country. 

Compensation  for  employment  cannot  be  equitably  apportioned 
nor  can  enduring  increases  in  employment  be  secured  through 
centralized  Federal  regulation  of  hours  and  wages.  We  believe  that, 
with  regard  to  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions, there  should  be  only  such  public  regulation  as  may  be 
validly  applied  by  State  governments  for  those  special  classes  of 
workers  for  which  legislative  protection  may  be  neces.-ary  to  pre- 
vent their  oppression  and  to  safeguard  their  health  and  well- 
being. 

As  one  whom  we  know  Is  patriotically  Inclined,  for  the  economic 
future  of  this  country,  we  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
defeat  this  bill  in  order  to  protect  the  economic  security  of  these 
fine  United  States  of  America. 
Yours  very  truly, 

[seal]  ,  Secretary- Treasurer. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  21,  1938. 

Dear  Mr. :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  request- 
lug  that  I  oppose  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  and  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  disappoint  you.  for  I  am  committed  to  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. My  previous  vote  against  the  recommittal  of  the  former 
wage-hour  bill  in  the  special  session  last  December  and  my  sign- 
ing the  former  as  well  as  the  last  discharge  petition  has  com- 
mitted me  to  the  legislation  proposed. 

As  your  Representative  in  Congress.  I  regret  to  have  found  a 
lack  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  some  of  my  constituents,  who 
have  established  plants  in  the  South  because  of  the  special  10-year 
tax-exemption,  low-cost  T.  V.  A.  electric  current  or  free  current, 
and  special  municipally  sponsored  W.  P.  A. -constructed  buildings 
offered  industry  as  allurements  to  entice  them  to  other  localities 
from  my  district. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  tribute  to  me  as  one  patriotically 
inclined,  and  assure  you  of  my  absolute  sincerity,  but  find  it  im- 
possible to  square  my  loyalty  to  my  entire  constituency  and  the 
general  welfare  with  certain  practices  brought  to  my  attention  as 
existing  In  my  district,  where  the  samples  have  been  made  In 
Reading,  on  the  strength  of  which  an  order  obtained,  has  then 
been  denied  the  working  people  in  industry  in  my  district,  but  the 
order  was  filled  by  the  same  company's  .southern  mill.  Without 
better  reason,  this  alone  would  force  me  to  support  the  wage-hour 
legislation. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Cordially  yours, 

G-cnr  L.  Moser.  M.  C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coincidentiy  not  one  of  the  foregoing  cor- 
respondents wrote  me  further.  In  each  instance  my  in- 
formation was  confirmed  by  ensuing  silence,  and  "the  shoe 
fit." 


Antilynching  Bill  Defeated  by  Democratic  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  session  of  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  no 
intention  upon  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  do  anything  toward  rescuing  the  antilynching 
bill  from  the  unfriendly  hands  that  have  prevented  a  vote 
upon  it  in  the  Senate. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  if  the  bill  came  to  a  vote  it  would 
pass  the  Senate  by  an  equally  overwhelming  majority  as  It 
did  in  the  House.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  know  that 
the  sentiment  of  both  Senate  and  House  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  its  enactment.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  boasted  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  to  have  a  bill  affecting  the  v.elfare 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  people  held  up  and  its  passage  pre- 
vented even  though  the  vast  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  favorable  to  it. 

The  responsibility  for  this  unjust  and  inexcusable  result 
cannot  be  avoided  by  the  Democratic  Party.  It  controls  the 
Executive  office  and  both  Senate  and  House.  Its  legislative 
majority  in  Congress  is  so  great  that  there  can  be  no  shifting 
of  complete  responsibility.  If  it  had  been  placed  upon  the 
"must"  list  by  administration  leaders,  it  would  have  gone 
through  months  ago.  Not  only  did  they  refrain  from  placing 
it  upon  their  "must"  list  of  desired  legislation,  but  they 
actually  handicapped  those  who  were  seeking  to  b.-ing  the 
legislation  up  for  a  vote. 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  disgusting  spectacle  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  being  utilized  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
democratic  government,  based  upon  the  theory  of  majority 
rule,  than  has  been  witnessed  since  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  Taking  advantage  of  sena- 
torial courtesy  that  permits  a  Senator  to  talk  as  often  and  as 
long  as  he  desires  and  on  any  subject,  even  though  it  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  bill  then  before  the  Senate,  the  antilymching 
bill  was  talked  to  death. 

The  filibuster  conducted  by  Democrats  from  the  South 
was  a  success  from  their  standpoint,  but  a  defeat  of  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
Such  a  use  of  the  right  of  free  speech  to  prevent  what  was 
known  to  be  the  will  of  the  majority  toward  this  important 
measure  that  sought  to  protect  the  rights,  liberties,  and  lives 
of  our  colored  citizens  in  certain  localities  of  the  Nation,  is 
not  only  unjustified  but  un-American,  and  calls  for  condem- 
nation from  every  citizen  regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

The  fight  for  the  enactment  of  an  effective  antilynching 
biD  must  be  kept  up  until  success  is  attained. 


P.  R.  R.  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  much-dis- 
cussed situation  that  Congress  provide  relief  for  the  rail- 
roads, even  to  the  unwelcome  prophecies  of  a  special  session 
to  deal  with  it,  prompts  my  use  of  a  brief  statement  concern- 
ing the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  free  from 
nepotism,  a  condition  that  has  too  frequently  prevailed  in 
corporate  management.    This  brief  statement  is  as  follows: 

You  can't  "inherit"  P   R.  R.  Job  from  your  father  or  uncle. 

Many  a  promising  business  has  come  to  grief  on  the  rocka  of 
family  or  other  influences. 

Whenever  a  son,  nephew,  or  other  close  relative  of  some  tycoon 
goes  into  the  factory  with  lunch  pail  and  dungarees,  there 
are  alwaj's  pictures  in  the  roto  sections.  But  few  stop  to  ask  how 
long  the  youth  is  likely  lo  stay  in  the  factory.  In  most  cases 
about  a  year  or  so  finds  him  a  vice  president  and  member  of  the 
board.    All  of  which  probably  is  perfectly  natural. 

But  it  doesnt  work  out  that  way  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
There  seems.  Judging  by  the  records,  to  be  no  royal  or  other  eaay 
road  to  what  Kipling   once   called   "promotion  and   pay." 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  principles  are  emphatic  on  the  matter  of 
family  or  other  influence  being  used  to  promote  individuals  A 
general  policy,  which  has  been  observed  throughout  the  railroad  for 
a  number  of  years,  prohibits  fathers  and  sons  from  beirig  employed 
on  the  same  division  of  the  road.  The  understanding  grew  from 
a  desire  to  prevent  any  poss.bility  of  "pvill"  rather  than  the  correc- 
tion of  an  existing  abuse. 

At  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  today  are  men  who  have  battled 
their  way  up  from  the  lowest  rungs  cf  the  ladder.    And  they  have 
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not,  u  a  (glance  at  their  biographies 

ea.sily  or  rapidiy. 

Oddly  enough,  thefe  men  have  had  ex' 
Among  the  Pennsylvania  executives  t 
^aduated   by   Harvard,   Tale,   Pennsylv 
versuies.  working  aide  by  aide  with 
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remely  varied  backgrounds 

y  are  men  who  have  been 

iinla,   and   other  great   UBi- 

who  had  to  leave  grade 

of  collegiate  background 

^en  a  basis  as  is  possible, 
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oth  ers 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pennsylvania  R4ilroad 
being  an  example  as  not  needing 
This  example  might  well  be  written 
a  special  session  or  the  next  Congres^ 
of  the  Nation  from  being  victims  o 
"nepotism"  and  "pull."    It  must  be 
as  long  as  Congress  tolerates  the  C 
operating    racket   of   unassembled 
mining  eligibility  for  the  higher-sal|k.ried 
Government   and  the  noncompetit 
tect  those  favored  who  cannot  quaJ^fy 
can  we  approach  the  public? 


is  one  held  out  as 

ny  help  from  Congress. 

nto  any  bill  presented  at 

to  protect  the  taxpayers 

the  common  racket^j  of 

bome  in  mind,  however. 

vil  Service  Commission's 

examinations   for   deter- 

positions  under  the 

ve   examination   to  pro- 

,  with  what  confidence 
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nistration  is  being  used 
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my  possession.     The  16 


high 


of  relief  because  the 
salaries  and  expenses 
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.  P.  A.  funds  because  of 
ve  been   discharged  for 


of  relief  jobs  until  they 
ments. 
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Tuesday.  June  li  (legislative  day  o,'  Tuesaay.  June  7),  193S 

Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.   President,  undir 
the  Senate  to  extend  my  remarks 
the  following  statements  relative 
West  Virginia: 

I  charge  the  Works  Progress  Adnti 
for  political  purposes  in  West  Vir^nia. 
substantiated  by  records  I  have  in 
charges  arc: 

*  1 '  The  needy  have  been  depriv|sd 
money  is  being  spent  to  pay  the 
of  political  appointees. 

'2)   Wealthy  men  are  drawing  W 
their  folitical  Influence. 

<3»   Those   employed  on   relief 
political  reasons. 

'4)   IndiVTduaLs  have  been  deprived 
could  got  the  proper  political  endorsem 

<5>   Relief  workers  have  been  taken 
participate  in  political  conventions 

<6)  Communities  have  been  punjshed 
of  projects  because  of  politics. 

(7)  Nonresidents  of  West  Virglni^ 
salaries  on  the  W.  P.  A.  staff 
with  those  who  would  aid  politically 

(8)  Individuals  have  been  added 
fore  elections  and  discharged  imm 

(9)  W.  P,  A.  employees  who  refii^ 
campaigr  purposes  have  been  dl 

(10)  W.  P,  A.  checks  were 
polls  on  election  day. 

(11)  Traveling  expenses  of  W.  P. 
political  missions  have  been  paid  by 

(12>  Marked  ballots  were  given  W 

(13)  Relief  clients  were  told  that 
bad  given  them  Jobs  and  if  it  had 
Individual,  they  would  not  get  W.  ] 

(14)  Contracts  for  equipn;ent 
litically  influential. 

(15)  Individuals  drawing  W.  P. 
salaries  Increased  after  they  had 
political  campaigns. 

(16)  Doctors  to  treat  Injured  W. 
as  Danocrats  and  Republicans. 
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A.  checks. 
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checks  have  had  their 
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\    PrUSONAL   OBSE3lVAnoN 

I  have  tried  to  have  thf  officials  of  the  Works  Progress 

Administration  ■'clean  up"  relief  ;n  West  Virginia.  Instead 
of  cleaning  up  relief,  the  ofEciaLs  have  cooperated  with  those 
who  are  rniju^ing  the  Federal  funds. 

As  a  personal  observation  abcut  my  acti\1tles  for  the 
proper  use  of  lelief  I  desire  to  .submit  the  short  survey  of  my 
work: 

In  1932  as  a  mon.'o.r  of  the  Hou.>e  of  Delegates  of  West 
Virginia.  I  joined  with  some  of  my  colleagues  to  protect  th^ 
use  of  the  first  relief  money  given  to  our  State.  We  desired 
to  see  that  it  would  not  be  used  in  the  1932  campaign. 

During  the  1933  session  of  the  legislature,  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  many  times  about  the  entrance  of  politics 
in  the  distribution  of  relief.  Tliat  action  was  applauded  by 
Democrats. 

As  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  in  1934  named  to  investigate  the  C.  W.  A.  in  West 
Virginia,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  safeguard  the  usage  of 
this  money.  The  eport  filed  called  for  the  outlawing  of 
political  prpferencf  and  maladmini'^t ration.  If  cited  the 
necessity  for  endorsement  by  poliiical  lead'-'rs  and  the 
prevalence  of  local  poLticai  influences  and  condemned  these 
practices.  That  action  v/as  also  applauded  by  the  Federal 
machine  in  West  Virginia  becau.je  ttie  investigation  was  of 
the  State. 

How  times  change. 

When,  as  a  M*  mb-r  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  again 
called  for  the  invesn::af;on  of  relief  methods  in  1935.  some 
of  these  individuals  who  applauded  me  so  loudly  in  1932, 
1933,  and  1934.  became''  wry  quiet  and  many  became  hostile. 
They  wanted  me  only  to  show  the  wrong  of  the  others.  As 
early  as  October  1935  I  had  a  public  meeting  of  com- 
plainants at  Charle.stJDn.  By  February  of  1936.  after  the 
W.  P.  A.  ofEciaLs  refused  to  clean  house,  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate  in  oppo.sition  to  the  political 
use  of  rpljff  funds. 

The  -smear'  artists,  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  circulated  stories  tha^  I  was  not  sincere 
in  the  expose  of  W.  P.  A.  Thpy  knew  then  that  I  had  been 
fighting  agauist  the  corruption  of  relief  funds  since  1932. 
Some  of  the  pay  rollers  who  ht  iped  to  smear  were  the  ones 
who  applauded  my  action  in  the  Let,uslaturp  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  I  exposed  the  misuse  by  the  other  group. 

I  charged  in  1936  that  the  W.  P.  A.  was  being  used  in 
that  pobtical  campaign.  It  was  The  lacts  have  proven 
my  case.  The  Federal  official  who  U5ed  rhe  rehef  fund  for 
his  political  advanlajre  in  1936  was  one  who  was  very  coop- 
erative in  helping  the  1934  e.xpose  of  what  he  called  the 
statehouse  crowd.  He  is  now  defending  practices  much 
worse  than  those  which  he  condemned  2  years  previous 

In  March  1936  I  mtnxluced  a  resolution  in  the  United 
States   Senate  asking   for  an   investigation   of   relief. 

My  record  has  been  consistent  in  trying  to  see  that  those 
for  whom  the  relief  money  was  appropriated  are  given  relief. 

There  is  no  place  for  politics  m  its  administration. 


Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

OF   W  K.ST   VIRGl.NIA 

IX  THE  noi  ^H  OF  RKPRESFATATrVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (Legislative  day  of  Tue.,day.  June  14).  1938 
Mr.    RAMSAY.     Mr     Speaker,    there    has   been    so    much 

storm  and  tury  raised  by  partisan  p^n^is  of  my  district  en 
trade  agreements  that  I  havn  requested  Secretary  of  Stat^ 
Hull  to  furnish  me  information  m  reply  to  these  unjust 
attacks. 

Secretary  Hull  has  submitted  to  me  answer  to  the  unfair 
and  groundless  siat.-ment^  bemg  cuculated  in  criticism  of 
the  trade  agreements 


Ui^uxa  lb  1X1  LUC  o^uabc 


laxcii     majr    u^   x 
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I  believe  these  facts  which  Secretary  HuU  has  furnished 
me  will  serve  as  an  anUdote  for  the  poison  which  is  being 
injected  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  submit 
the  following: 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
_        ^  Washington.  D.  C,  June   10,  1938. 

Hon.  CoRDELL  Htn.L, 

Department  of  State.  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  For  some  time  past  the  newspapers  in 
and  about  Wheeling.  W.  Va  .  and  some  glass  manufacturers  have 
been  criticizing  very  seriously  and  unfairly  the  effect  of  the  Hull 
trade  treaties  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  These 
people  seem  to  be  grossly  misinformed  as  to  the  results  these  trade 
agreements  are  having  on  our  industries. 

I  sincerely  hope  ycu  can  furnish  me  with  statistir?il  and  other 
Information  which  will  completely  refute  the  erroneous  statements 
and  unjust  criticisms  being  published.  I  want  the  real  facts  which 
will  correctly  inform  these  people,  so  they  may  know  the  true  effects 
these  treaties  are  having  upon  our  commerce,  both  as  to  exports 
and  import.^. 

Enclo.sed  are  a  few   of  tie  clippings  that    have   been  publish..<l 
which  will  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  statements  that  have   been 
made,  and  mere  arc  yet  to  follow. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  L.  Ramsay. 

Department  op  State, 
„^  Washington. 

The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Ramsat. 

House  of  Reprefientatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ramsay:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  recent  date 
asking  that  I  provide  you  with  statistical  and  other  information  to 
refute  the  erroneou.';  statements  and  criticisms  that  have  appeared 
for  some  time  past  in  certain  newspapers  in  and  about  Wheeling, 
W.  Va  You  have  stnt  me  some  clippings  from  these  papers,  and 
other  similar  clippings  had  already  come  to  my  attention.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  attacks  which  they  contain  upon  the  foreign 
commercial  policy  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  upon  you,  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  supporters  of  that  policy,  I  am  most  happy  to 
respond  to  your  request. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  very  valuable  support  which  you  have 
given  to  the  trade-agreements  program.  Yours  has  been  a  very 
significant  contribution  to  the  effort  which  the  administration  is 
making  to  restore  our  foreign  trade  and  to  promote  peaceful  inter- 
national relations.  I  feel  cerUin  that  the  people  of  your  district 
who  are  correctly  informed  regarding  the  trade  agreements  wiU 
heartily  approve  the  position  you  have  taken. 

The  newspaper  articles  which  you  have  sent  to  me  raise  a 
number  of  points  regarding  the  trade  agreements  and  our  inter- 
national economic  relations  generally.  I  note,  among  other  things, 
statements  to  the  effect  that  conditions  in  the  domestic  glass 
industry  are  unfavorable  and  a  number  of  workers  In  this  Indus- 
try are  unemployed,  and  that  this  situation  Is  the  result  of  the 
concessions  granted  on  glass  and  glass  products  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Czechoslovakia.  Since  the  concessions  granted  in  this 
agreement  did  not  become  effective  until  April  16,  1938,  they 
could  not,  of  course,  have  affected  imports  prior  to  that  date  nor 
could  they  have  had  any  appreciable  effect  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  comments  on  this  agreement,  no  mention,  I  observe,  la 
made  of  how  moderate  the  concessions  granted  on  glassware  are, 
or  of  the  manv  valuable  concessions  which  we  received  from 
Czechoslovakia  In  return  Moreover,  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  while  we  bought  from  Czechoslovakia  $36,000,000  of 
goods  in  1937,  that  country  pxirchased  American  goods  to  the  value 
of  $39,000,000. 

Total  imports  of  glass  and  glass  product*  are  very  small  In  rela- 
tion to  the  total  domestic  production  of  such  products.  In  1935, 
the  last  year  for  which  complete  productions  figures  are  avaU- 
able,  the  value  of  the  domestic  glass  Industry's  production 
amoimted  to  about  $284,000,000.  In  the  same  year  total  imports 
from  all  countries  of  glass  and  glass  products  amounted  to  slightly 
over  $5,000,000.  or  only  1.8  percent  of  domestic  production  In 
the  same  year  the  United  States  exported  gla;^  and  glass  products 
valued  at  $7,400,000.  Domestic  production.  Imports,  and  exports  of 
glass  and  glassware  have  all  Increased  sinced  1935.  While  total 
Imports  of  glass  and  glassware  amounted  to  about  $10,000,000  in 
1937  thev  represented  still  but  a  small  percentage  of  domestic 
production  and  were  considerably  less  than  imports  in  1929 
which  amounted  to  about  $14,000,000.  Exports  of  glass  and  glass- 
ware, on  the  other  hand,  which  Increased  in  1937  to  nearly  $10,- 
000.000.  were  almost  ae  iartce  as  In  1929.  when  they  amoimted  to 
about  $10,900,000. 

The  trade  agreements.  I  note  also,  are  given  as  the  cause  of 
the  unemployment  in  the  pottery  Industry,  but  the  fact  that  not 
a  single  concession  on  pot^ry  has  been  granted  to  any  country 
has  been  totally  disregarded.  Certain  types  of  pottery.  It  is  true, 
are  included  in  the  list  of  products  which  are  lander  consideration 
In  connection  with  the  proposed  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  surely  it  is  fantastic  to  ascribe  conditions  actually 
prevailing  in  the  industry  today  to  this  fact. 

The  few  concessions  granted  in  trade  agreements  on  Iron  and 
■teel  products  are  represented  as  responsible  for  tlie  low  percent 
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of  capacity  at  which  that  Industry  has  been  operating  but  the 
writer  of  the  articles  chooses  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  imports  of 
Iron  and  steel  products  last  year  amounted  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  exports. 

In  1934.  the  year  In  which  the  trade-agreements  program  was 
Initiated,  the  Iron  and  steel  industry  operated  at  an  average  of 
37.4  percent  of  capacity.  In  1935  activltv  had  Increased  to  48  7 
percent,  m  1936  to  68.4  percent,  and  in  1937  to  72  6  percent 
For  the  first  9  months  of  1937.  in  fact,  the  average  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  this.  Since  practlcallv  all  of  the  few  conces- 
sions which  have  been  granted  by  the  United  States  on  Iron  and 
steel  products  were  granted  in  the  trade  agreements  with  Belgium 
and  Sweden,  both  of  which  came  into  force  in  1935.  these  flgtires 
do  not  appear  to  substantiate  the  charge  that  the  program  has 
been  detrimental  to  the  indu.'^try. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  '1938  tte  Industry  was  operated  at 
a  considerably  reduced  percentage  of  capacity,  but  during  this 
period  exports  were  being  maintained  even  above  the  high  level 
of  1937.  Thus,  exports  have  provided  Btabllity  and  security  to 
workers  in  the  Industry  during  a  difficult  period  Had  the  writer 
of  the  articles  in  question  taken  this  into  account  he  might 
have  been  less  quick  to  criticize  the  program  bv  whlc'i  rhe  Gov- 
ernment Is  endeavoring  to  protect  and  expand  our  export  markets. 

Running  through  the  article."-  is  thr  implicatioi:  that  I  am  a 
free-trader  and  the  trade-agreemesTits  program  a  free-trade  pro- 
gram. My  personal  position  by  now  should  be  better  known  than 
this.  What  I  condemn  are  excessive  tariffs;  tariffs  high  out  of 
all  reason,  that  in  effect  give  a  .special  privilege  to  the  few  md'js- 
tries  .sheltering  behind  them  at  the  expense 'of  all  those  in  the 
Nation  who  live  by  exports  and  to  the  detriment  of  consumers 
generally.  This,  as  you  know,  is  the  position  which  Congres.s  ha.^ 
taken  In  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  That  act  is  not  a  free- 
trade  act;  it  specifically  states  that  no  product  now  dutiable  may 
be  placed  on  the  free  list.  Moreover,  it  provides  that  no  duty 
may  be  reduced  by  more  than  50  percent,  and  In  point  of  fact 
the  majority  of  the  reductions  made  have  been  considerablv  less 
than  this. 

The  criticism  Is  made  In  a  number  of  these  articles.  I  note,  that 
the  trade  agreements  are  being  improperly  entered  into  because 
they  are  not  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate  or  approval  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  matter  was  thoroughly  studied 
and  discussed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934,  and  again  in  1937,  In  ccnnection  with  the  extension 
of  the  act,  when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  reported  its 
conclusion,  as  follows: 

"We  consider  it  Is  clear  that  no  constitutional  or  other  legal 
considerations  require  Senate  ratification  of  Executive  agreements. 
The  numerous  precedents  demonstrating  beyond  question  that  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  Involves  no  Improper  delegation  of  legis- 
lation or  treaty -making  powers  are  briefly  summarized  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committees  report  "  (Rept  No.  Ill  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess,  p.  3.) 

As  Indicated  in  this  report,  the  policy  of  delegating  to  the 
President  the  power  to  modify  tariff  rates,  "within  carefully  defined 
limits  pursuant  to  agreements  with  foreign  countries,  is  sound  from 
a  constitutional  point  of  view  and  Is  thoroughly  consistent  unth 
continuous  governmental  practice  since  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Prom  Its  earliest  days  this  Government  has  entered  Into  him- 
dreds  of  International  agreements,  not  submitted  for  legislative 
ratification.  In  such  fields  as  commercial  and  consular  relations, 
prntent,  trade-mark  and  copyright  protection,  postal,  navigation^ 
radio   and   aviation   arrangements,   and   the   settlement   of   claims. 

Under  section  3  of  the  McKliUey  Tariff  Act  of  1890.  some  12 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  were  entered  into  without  being 
submitted  to  the  Senate  or  to  Congress.  In  the  case  of  Field  v 
Clark  (143  U.  S  6811  the  Supreme  Court,  after  holding  that  this 
section  did  not  constitute  an  Improper  delegation  of  legislative 
power,  specifically  stated: 

"What  has  been  said  is  equally  applicable  to  the  objection  tliat 
the  third  section  of  the  act  Invests  the  President  with  treaty- 
making  power." 

A  number  of  similar  agreements  not  requiring  legislative  rati- 
fication were  concluded  under  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  of  1897.  In 
Altman  Co.  v.  United  States  (224  U.  S.  583)  the  Supreme  Court 
described  the  reciprocity  agreement  entered  into  with  Prance  under 
this  act  as  "an  International  compact."  although  "not  a  treaty 
possessing  the  dignity  of  one  requiring  ratification  by  the  Senate." 

In  the  recent  case  of  United  States  v  Curtias  Wright  Export 
Corporation  (299  U.  S.  304),  the  Supreme  Court  again  made  it  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  as  an  essential  part  of  Its  sov- 
ereign powers,  "the  power  to  make  such  International  agreement* 
as  do  not  constitute  treaties  In  the  constitutional  sense." 

I  notice  also  that  the  articles  you  liave  referriKl  to  me  make  light 
of  the  value  of  the  trade  agreements  In  promoting  peaceful  in- 
ternational relations.  On  so  many  occasions  I  have  explained  the 
contributicMi  to  peace  of  these  agreements  and  of  the  general  com- 
mercial policy  which  they  embody  that  I  will  ojmment  only  briefly 
on  It  here.  One  of  the  prime  causes  of  international  and  civil 
conflict  today  is  economic  Insecurity,  which  results  In  no  small 
measure  from  the  fact  that  men  in  different  countries  are  pre- 
vented from  exchanging  their  products  because  of  excessive  duties 
and  other  restrictions  on  trade.  To  the  extent  that  these  bur- 
dens can  be  lightened  and  trade  Increased,  security  will  be  en- 
hanced and  the  danger  of  war  lessened  To  the  extent  also  that 
trade  between  nations  can  be  rid  of  discrlmlni.tlon  and  be  placed 
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to  which  employees  must  apply  their  labor  to  supply  their 
needs,  a  percentage  of  employees  equal  to  such  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  labor  in  that  par- 
ticular industry.  If.  therefore,  it  were  provided  by  law  that 
when,  in  any  industry,  the  producUve  power  of  labor  in- 
creases by  a  crrtain  percentage,  there  should  be  practically 
the  same  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor, 
ther?  would  soon  be  no  involuntary  unemployment.    Instead 

I   of  discharging  workmen,   the  same  number  of  persons  as 

j   before  would  continue  to  work  but  for  a  shorter  period  of 

I   time  each  day  or  week. 

[  Ttie  hour  and  wage  law  passed  during  the  third  session 
of  tne  Seventy-fifth  Congress  is  a  step,  but  only  a  step 
toward  the  realization  of  what  was  proposed  in  the  speech 
of  July  1,  1930.  just  mentioned;  also  in  a  speech  made  by 
me  in  the  House  on  July  8,  1932,  and  again  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  me  in  the  House  on  March  17  1936  There  is 
lacking  in  the  Senate  bill  2475  evidence  of  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  according  to  which  the  working  time 
of  rren  should  be  reduced.  Numbers  of  hours  per  day  are 
specified  without  any  apparent  relation  to  the  increase  in 
the  productive  power  of  labor. 

Hour  and  wage  bills  have  been  very  largely  a  response 
0  the  general  feeling  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  and  yet  these  mea^sures  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  clearly  defined  philosophy  for  such  re- 
duction. The  .so-called  minimum-wage  provision  has  also 
been  incorporated  in  the  bill  in  response  to  the  same  kind 
of  feeling.  ^ 

As  in  the  case  of  many  proposals,  .so  it  has  been  with  the 
wage  and  hour  discu.s.sion— there  has  been  a  greater  use  of 
s  ogans  than  of  reasoning,  m  order  to  indicate  their  de- 
sires and  aims,  the  many  who  .suffer  injustice  often  adopt 

tH.i  l'*^^"^  ^'  "^"^  ^'  '""'^  '^^^""^  become  popular 
they  are  then  chanted  by  those  who  seek  the  approval  and 
appU.use  of  the  pubLc.  The  slogan  may  not  m  aS  W 
3'ffo  ^T'^  I  °^   '"'^"'^   philosophy    but    frequently    the 

and  annrn  ,'"'^  "^^^^  ^^  '^"^  ^^"^  P^^Uc  applause 
and  approval  secures  temporary  support.  We  have  there- 
fore, during  recent  years  heard  much  about  •minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hours."    So  m  1896  we  heard  constantly  u^d 

Sat  d^n^'''.'^^^'''"  ^^'  ""'  ^^^^d  constant^re- 
peated  the  phrase  "protective  tariflf."     The  word  "sound"  is 

1.  m..ant  by  the  purasp  'sound  money"?  What  is  rpallv 
meant  by  the  term  "protpctive"^  ^ 

oe^J^rnf  ^T"^^  .^'''''  '^'^'''  ^^^^"^  ^^y  Please  some 

S^ke  a  fr.ni  f  ^""^  ''  ""'^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^"""^  ^^^  better  to 
make  a  frank  statement  of  what   is  proposed   and  of  the 

rX  f'o^'a^h  "^T"'  ^  *^  ^^^  ^-^  forward  JS^ 
a  Plan  for  a  thoroughgoing  and  progressive  reduction  In 
working  hours  throughout  the  Unit^^ltates  in  accordance 
^Mth  Principle,  we  could  in  a  very  short  time' have  a^Sd 
unemployment.  With  forced  unemployment  no  loSer 
threatening  them,  the  workers  could  secure  by  free  ai?^ 

ruthomy  ''^^L  ^^'Z  :i^"  "°"^'  ^  ^^  by  gov^mx^n^ 
authority.    This  would  be  true  for  the  reason  that  when  aU 

^d  r^d  nn^f''"^''  ^  r'""  '^  ""^'^  °^  comp^^'^tion 
and  need  not  fear  unemployment  at  any  time   th^no  one 

2lr't  'Z  ^^"t  '^^"  ''  f^^  ^°^  ^e  reason  thatTone  em! 
Ployer  should  refuse  to  pay  him  what  is  right   he  woiSd^o 

ploye'ToydV"  "r'  ^^  ^  ^  fair'wage'sS'em? 
rrm^Hn  -^  competing  for  workers  instead  of  workers 

comp^ing  against  each  other  for  employment 

re^ur1rand''thfi.?rf  ''*  f '^^  ^^°  ^""^^^^  ^he  natural 
resource  and  the  agencies  of  production  have  been  able  tn 

^d  tTt^r^^'"  ^  '"^'^^"^^  P^°fl^  what  wL'Sforl 
paid  to  labor,  because  as  the  workman  became  Ah}Tt^r.y.Z 

f^n^r^  "^"^  ^^  ^^  '^^'^y^'  the^dl^h^rg^^^nipiorers 
hpT"^"  proportionate  to  the  percentage  of  in^e^^Tn 

Screi;L?"pm 'i'°^"'"°"-  ''■  ^°^  ^xampl^  becaiSe  ofThJ° 
ro^m^rri  SforeT^rdTh^sX^nThr  " 

^^^Ttl^rm?  "'^^^  "pra?ti?anyThr  '^LTot 
havmg  the  employees  contmue  to  work  8  hours  so  that  the 
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employer  may  discharge  one-fourth  of  the  nimiber  of  per- 
sons previously  employed  by  him.  Tlie  reduction  in  hours, 
however,  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  this  principle 
and  not  by  arbitrarily  and  blindly  deciding  on  a  certain 
number  of  hours  without  relation  to  the  increase  in  the 
productive  power  of  labor. 

If  we  were  to  follow  this  principle  and  continue  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  as  the  productive  power  of  men's  labor 
should  increase,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  unemploy- 
ment. "Hiis  should  be  done  in  accordance  with  law  enacted 
by  Congress.  Congress  could  establish  what  might  be  called 
the  Federal  Industrial  Commission,  for  example.  Applica- 
tions would  be  placed  before  such  Commission  requesting  the 
reduction  in  hours  of  labor  in  a  certain  industry  on  the 
ground  that,  during  a  stated  time  the  productive  power  of 
labor  in  that  industry  would  be  shown  to  have  increased  to 
a  certain  percentage.  If  the  Commission  should  And  to  be 
true  the  statement  in  regard  to  increased  iwoductive  power 
of  labor,  then  in  accordance  with  such  proposed  law.  the 
Commission  would  be  required  to  place  an  order  on  its 
records  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  after  the  date  of  such 
order  to  employ  anyone  in  such  industry  for  a  longer  day 
than  the  working  day  prevaihng  at  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion, less  a  percentage  of  hours  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  output  of  each  workman's  labor. 

The  best  way  in  which  to  increase  wages  is  to  decrease 
unempio jonent  and  when  we  reach  the  time  when  men  may 
find  employment  whenever  they  desire  it,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  be  paid  full  value  for  their  services.  They 
would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  work  for  less  than  fair  wages 
when  they  could  go  to  another  employer  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  them  what  is  just. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  voting  for  Senate  bill  2475,  I  do  so 
only  becau.se  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  have  it  clearly  stated  in  the  law  that 
a  progressive  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  which  I  have  heretofore 
discussed.  I  believe  with  Jefferson  in  a  government  of  law 
rather  than  of  persons.  If  we  were  to  state  clearly  the  rules 
which  must  govern  the  actions  of  a  Federal  Industrial  Com- 
mission, such  as  suggested,  in  determining  the  extent  of 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  any  charge  of  regimentation 
would  be  groundless.  Under  such  a  plan,  the  arbitrary  no- 
tions of  the  Commission  would  not  decide  what  is  a  fair 
day's  work,  nor  should  they  so  decide,  for  what  is  fair  to  one 
person's  mind  may  be  unfair  to  another.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  in  the  law  we  should  state  definite 
rules  for  the  determination  of  what,  from  time  to  time,  is 
to  be  considered  a  proper  reduction  in  hours  of  labor. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  regimentation,  but  if  the  people 
through  their  Representatives  lay  down  definite  rules  and 
principles  for  determining  what  constitutes  a  proper  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor,  the  charge  of  regimentation  wUl 
have  no  basis.  We  would  have  government  according  to 
law  and  not  according  to  mere  personal  discretion. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  before  long  we  shall  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  provide  for  the  observance  of  definite  prin- 
ciples in  deciding  from  time  to  time  what  is  a  proper  redur 
tion  in  the  hours  of  labor.  When  we  do  so,  the  great  evU. 
unemployment,  will  cease  to  harass  the  American  people 
and  it  will  then  be  found  that  with  employment  possible 
for  all  who  desire  it.  there  will  be  no  longer  any  unfair 

wages. 

Why  have  we  not  made  more  rapid  progress  in  our  efforts 
to  abolish  unemployment?  One  reason  is  that  a  dramatic 
statement  of  aims  and  purposes  is  frequently  regarded  as 
proof  of  the  fact  that  those  announcmg  the  aims  under- 
stand the  principle  which  must  be  applied  to  realize  such 
aims.  There  is  no  assurance,  however,  that  people  know 
the  road  to  a  certain  place  merely  because  they  teU  you 
with  enthusiasm  that  they  are  about  to  take  you  to  that 
place.  We  must,  therefore,  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  principles  involved  m  any  proposal  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  justice.  The  mere  labeling  of  proposals  attrac- 
tively is  no  assurance  that  the  proposals  would  accom- 


plish what  the  label  indicates.  Instead  they  may  and  often 
do  cause  harm  instead  of  good. 

Let  me  say,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  whatever  mis- 
takes may  be  made  in  the  passage  of.  laws  changing  our 
economic  system,  no  lasting  harm  can  ]"esult  if  we  take  care 
to  preserve  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy.  If 
the  people  reserve  to  themselves  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  direct  control  of  their  lawmakjng.  then  laws  which 
may  prove  to  be  bad  can  be  promptly  changed. 

More  important  than  all  else,  therefore,  is  it  that  we  pre- 
serve and  express  fully  the  principdes  of  fundamental 
democracy.  Democracy  is  in  fact  the  true  measure  of  the 
civilization  of  a  people  governed  according  to  democratic 
principles.  In  the  perpetuation  and  fuller  expression  of 
democracy  lies  the  hope  of  the  human  i-ace. 
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HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?^  REPRESENTATTVT.S 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  TMCsday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  [Mr.  T.^bctI  objects 
to  a  small  appropriation  to  try  out  the-  autogiro.  I  have  no 
criticism  of  him  for  offering  this  objection,  but  it  does  seem 
that  this  is  an  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  result  of 
constant  and  insistent  objections  by  pointing  out  the  effect 
of  the  influence  of  objectors  in  the  past.  So.  for  the  infor- 
mation of  this  House,  I  call  attention  to  definite  accomplish- 
ments to  which  there  have  been  vigoi-ous  objections  in  the 
past — only  a  few  examples  that  I  happen  to  remember. 
However,  these  few  will  be  quite  sufficitjnt  to  point  the  moral. 

I  offer  these  remarks  in  the  full  knowledge  and  with  full 
credit  given  to  the  value  of  honest  and  intelligent  opposi- 
tion in  developing  well-rounded  and  well-studied-out  plans. 
To  honestly  study  any  proposition  until  a  sound  conclu- 
sion can  be  reached,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion all  sides  ol  it,  to  realize  and,  so  fax  as  possible,  overcome 
the  hazards,  and  to  this  end  intelUgent  opposition  has  often 
been  valuable.  There  is  no  man  who  honestly  seeks  to  ex- 
press a  truth,  whether  by  invention,  development  of  a  sci- 
entific tool,  enactment  of  law.  or  writing  of  poetry,  who 
does  not  welcome  honest  criticism  whether  it  agrees  entirely 
with  his  pre\ious  expression  or  not.  If  a  man  can  and  does 
offer  a  better  alternative,  he  is  not.  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion,  an  objector. 

This  autogiro  is  a  flying  machine  with  overhead,  pro- 
peller-like wings,  which  do  the  lifting  of  the  machine  instead 
of  the  stationary  planes  or  wings  now  in  universal  use. 
At  present  airplanes  require  extensive  fields  for  taking  off 
and  landing.  If  there  is  no  field  available,  a  forced  landing 
presents  grave  dangers.  Often  forced  landing  has  meant, 
and  will  continue  to  mean,  destruction  of  the  plane  and  the 
loss  of  all  on  board.  There  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
a  large  loss  of  life  frcxn  forced  landings.  The  autogiro,  at 
least,  overcomes  this  danger.  In  its  present  state  of  devel- 
opment, the  autogiro  can  land  in  a  cornfield,  in  a  street,  on 
the  flat  roof  of  a  building  or  any  other  open  space  with 
entire  safety.  It  can  take  off  from  such  places  as  well  as 
land.  A  forced  landing  does  not  endanger  the  autogiro  or 
its  passengers.  An  extensive  landing  field  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary. It  does  away  with  the  one  great  hazard  of  present 
flying.  Whether  it  can  be  made  to  give  as  great  speed  is 
another  matter.  Whether  the  two  ideas  involved  in  the 
two  types  of  wings  may  be  combined,  resulting  in  a  fast 
plane  with  security  in  landing  Is  another  question.  Whether 
an  extended  propeller  can  carry  a  load  more  economically 
than  flxed-wing  planes  Is  another  item  to  be  considered. 
And  only  experiment  can  indicate  what  the  possibiUties  of 
the  autogiro  are.    It  is  far  enough  along  surely  to  Justify 
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Norse 


a  reasonable  appropriation  to  tesi 
done.     Certainly,  if  Its  perfonnan<e 
\ts  promise,  the  public  Interest  and 
the  airount  of  money  required. 

The  business  of  the  Oovemment 
of  devices  for  public  safety  and 
tioned  before.    The  submarine  has 
oped  at  Oovemment  expense 

Suchi  participation  by  the 
fected  without  dtfUculty.     When 
governmental  appropriation  for  ai 
line,  It  was  regarded  as  fantastic 
suggested  that  half  that  sum  be 
half  tliat  sum  be  given  to  "'Millerlsrii 

The    Monitor    while    on    her 
regarded  as  an  experiment  that 
deficient,  according  to  the  objector^ 
She  would  not  carry  her  weight  of 
not  revolve  properly,  no  living 
In  the  narrow  space;  and  In  the 
shiptHiilders,  she  could  never  be 

Slncf,  my  friend  Tabeh  Is  objecting 
tlon  to  aid  In  trying  to  perfect  a 
ence  a.nd  operable.  I  cite  examples 
objectDrs    showed    conclusively 
minds  imix)ssible,  dangerous  to  the 
and   v/hich   ought    to   have   been 
course,  the  reasons  given  by 
and  freighted  with  perhaps 
here  cited  are  a  very  small 
illustr*ting  the  position  of  the 
sake  cf  objecting. 

Pift7  years  ago  if  you  wanted 
^-ou  could  do  it  by  reciting  Oariu^ 
Maclune. 


it  to  see  what  can  be 

can  be  brought  up  to 

safety  will  far  outweigh 

to  help  the  development 
coi|venience  has  been  sane- 
been  very  largely  devel- 
of  Its  value  in  defence, 
has  not  been  ef- 
asked  (30,000  as  a 
experimental  telegraph 
md  one  of  the  objectors 
spent  on  mesmerism  and 
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in  this  point  and  that. 

armor;  her  turret  would 

could  work  her  guns 
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4iachine  already  in  exist- 

of  inventions  which  Lhe 

dreams    of    crackpot 

public  health  and  safety. 

prohibited   by    law.     Of 

objefctors  are  often  eloquent 

unintended  meanings.    The  few 
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The  thing  looks  simple  enough  [to  me; 

And  If  you  doubt  It. 

Hear  how  Dartua  reasoned  about 


"The  birds  can  fly,  an'  why  can't 
Must  we  gflve  In.  says  he,  with  a 
T  the  bluebird   an'  phwbe   are 

"Je«t  fold  our  hands,  an'  see  the 
An'  blackbird  an'  catbird  beat 
Dooa  the  leetle  chatterln',  sassy 
No  blg]{er'n  my  thumb,  know 

"Jest  show  me  that!  er  prove  't 
Hez  got  more  brains  than's  In 
An   111  back  down,  an'  not  UU 


Aiid  lest  we  forget,  the  climax 
Dariuf  had  fallen  among  his  umbk-ella 
and  ttie  overwhelming  moral  was  drawn 
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And  I  commend  the  memorizing 
Oreen  and  His  Plying  Machine  by 
Congrtjss  and  out  of  It.     If  well  do 
of  fast.,  men -carrying  birds,  it  mig^ 
house. 

In  1895  Samuel  Bowles.  2d.  editor 
lican,  :refused  to  ride  In  DiuT^ea's 
had  won  the  first  automobile  race, 
a  vehicle  was  incompatible  with  the 

Chauncey  M.  Depew   warned  hL 
$5,000  with  Ford  because  nothing 
the  horse.    That  nephew  would 
$5,000,500  if  his  uncle  Chauncey  hac 

It  was  commonly  cited  that 
successful  because  they  would  kill 
crops  iQ  the  fields  with  their  fumes, 
by  griitding  them  to  powder,  and 
meruu>!  to  life.  limb,  and  property 
laws  pi  ohibiting  their  use  upon  s 
the  opu'ator  of  such  vehicle  liable 
other  disasters  resulting.    There  arc 
000  oX  these  horseless  carriages  in 
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was  reached  only  when 
ribbed  contraption, 
as  follows: 
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every  honest  objector  in 
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of  Springfield  Repub- 
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the  grounds  that  such 

dignity  of  hLs  position. 

nephew  not  to  invest 
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made  a  minimum  of 

not  objected. 
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constitute  an  unnecessary 
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A  Boston  tailor  refu.sed  to  try  out  Howe's  sewing  machine 
bees  use  he  said  that  if  it  were  successful  the  tailors  would  all 
be  beggars  shortly.  The  tailors  deserted  Howe,  saying, 
"Things  are  well  enough  as  they  are." 

When  Howe  made  a  test  tn  which  five  of  the  fastest  seam- 
stre.ises  tried  to  sew  as  fast  as  Howe  could  with  his  machine, 
and  when  the  work  of  the  machine  was  judged  neatest  and 
strongest,  as  well  as  the  fastest,  the  majority  of  women, 
beciiuse  women  had  been  making  garments  for  their  families 
through  the  ages,  simply  would  not  believe  what  they  saw — 
the.y  knew  no  machine  could  do  it.  It  was  necessary  to 
overcome  stolid  Ignorance  that  did  not  want  to  be  informed 
to  narket  the  sewing  machine.  How  diiScult.  sometimes, 
for  the  mind  to  give  up  its  old  notions,  regardless  how  much 
more  facile  the  new  may  be. 

Fifty  years  ago  youns?  men  w^ere  told  to  learn  typesetting. 
"Tl-iat  is  one  thing  they  will  never  find  a  machine  to  do." 
Lock  at  our  linotypes! 

Li  1881.  when  the  New  York  City  Y.  W.  C.  A.  offered  a 
6-nionth  course  in  typing,  it  was  vigorously  prot.€sted  on  the 
gro'inds  that  the  female  consutution  would  break  down  com- 
pletely under  the  strenuous  study,  and  the  typewriter  could 
never  be  successful  anyway,  because  who  would  be  willmg 
to  pay  $125  for  a  machine  to  do  the  work  of  a  1-cent  pen? 
How  many  thousands  of  stenographers  do  you  suppose  there 
are  in  the  United  States  today? 

"It  is  impossible."  the  objectors  said,  "to  use  iron  for  ships 
because  they  would  not  float,  would  deflect  the  compass,  and 
be  more  easily  damaged  when  grounded  than  wood." 

Ericsson,  when  demonstrating  his  screw  propeller  to  the 
English  admiralty,  was  told.  'No.  Mr.  Ericsson,  you  mean 
very  well,  undoubtedly,  but  you  are  chimerical— you  are  not 
English."  Even  if  the  propeller  had  the  power  of  propelling 
a  vessel,  it  would  be  found  altogether  useless  in  practice 
because,  the  power  being  applied  m  the  stern,  It  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  the  vessel  steer.  Yet  all  the 
fleets  that  sail  the  .seas  are  given  their  speed  and  ease  of 
handling  by  Ericsson  s  screw  propellers. 

Cfoodyear  wa.s  called  a  poor,  cracked -brain  dreamer.  "Is 
the  man  laboring  under  a  mania?  The  madhouse  is  the 
plaoe  for  him."  Or  else.  Why  doesn't  he  get  a  job  and  support 
his  family?"  Yet.  through  the  perseverence  of  this  man,  and 
the  financial  help  of  a  far-seemg  friend,  rubber  performs  its 
indispensable  services  to  man  today. 

The  development  of  the  bla^t  furnace  for  making  steel  met 
a  storm  of  protest,  -What's  this  wildcat  thing  we  hear 
about  makinq;  steel  out  of  air?"  the  objectors  cried.  "We 
want  it  understood  that  we'll  have  notliing  but  good  old- 
fasliioned,  solid  steel."  Under  penalty  of  losing  his  kettle- 
ma.nufacturing  business  because  his  creditors  thought  him 
unbalanced,  the  inventor  put  his  business  on  an  extremely 
conservative  basis  and  kept  on  working  on  his  "pneumatic 
pro:ess"  as  he  called  it,  with  all  the  secrecy  of  a  moon- 
shiner. As  a  result,  today  most  of  the  steel  of  the  world  is 
made  by  the  Bessemer  proce,ss,  which  is  the  process  of  mak- 
ing steel  with  air. 

queen  Elizabeth  refu-sed  a  patent  on  a  knitting  machine 
tha-   did  verv  well   on   heavT  cotu^n   or   woolen   because  it 
could  not  knit  silk  fine  enough   for  stockings  for  %  queen 
thus  delaying  the  development  of  the  very  thing  she  wished 
for  many  years. 

Li  1306  a  citizen  in  England  was  condemned  and  executed 
for  burning  coal— coal  which  belonged  to  him  In  1580 
Quten  Elizabeth  prohibited  its  u.se  while  Parliament  was  in 
session. 

Gas  as  an  illuminating  means  was  objected  to  in  England 
because  by  doing  away  with  whale-oil  lamps  it  would  destroy 
the  whale  industry,  thus  deprive  Britannia  of  her  ability  to 
rule  the  waves,  because  from  the  whaling  industry  England 
drew  her  sons  to  man  her  fighting  ships. 

S<:ott  wrote: 

^JlZt  l^/  JT.adman  propc-sing  to  light  the  streets  of  London— 
with  what  do  you  suppose 1>— with  smoke'  ^"uuii— 

Tie  people  of  London  could  not  understand  how  it  was 
possible  for  an  Inflammable  air  to  make  fire  and  at  the  same 
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time  not  white-heat  the  carrying  pipes.  Therefore  there  was 
much  opposition  to  bringing  Lhe  tubes  into  houses,  suid  for  a 
while  the  mains  were  exposed  in  the  street  and  alongside  the 
building  line.  Napoleon  had  denounced  the  whcrie  scheme 
of  supplanting  candles  as  "a  grand  folly,"  and  the  savants  of 
France  had  therefore  diplomatically  refrained  from  indorsing 
the  new  lighting  method.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  put  himself 
on  record  by  asking  if  anyone  supposed  that  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  could  be  turned  into  a  gasometer. 

In  1836  the  law  in  England  required  that  a  man  carrying 
a  red  flag  should  walk  ahead  of  a  steam  coach  to  warn  people 
on  the  road.  Farmers  along  the  way  opposed  railroads  on 
the  ground  that  the  roaring  locomotives  would  startle  the 
cattle  and  prevent  them  from  grazing  in  peace,  affecting  their 
milk  production;  the  hens  would  not  lay;  and  poisoned  air 
from  the  locomotives  would  kill  the  wild  birds  and  destroy 
vegetation;  that  farmhouses  would  be  ignited  by  sparks,  and 
property  would  deteriorate.  Farmers  likewise  were  made  ap- 
prehensive lest  through  competition  there  would  be  no  market 
for  horses  and  that  their  crops  of  oats  and  hay  would  be 
valueless.  An  eloquent  divine  in  the  United  States  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  the  introduction  of  the  railroad  would 
require  the  building  of  many  Insane  asylums,  as  people  would 
be  driven  mad  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  locomotives  rush- 
ing across  the  country  vnth  nothing  to  draw  them.  Rail- 
roads were  likewise  denounced  as  impious,  because  they  were 
not  foreseen  in  the  Bible.  "Mud  and  dust  in  summer  and 
frost  in  winter  would  prevent  a  train  from  moving  and,  if 
it  did  move,  prevent  it  from  stopping."  the  sage  objectors 
pointed  out.  No  reputable  engineers  would  appear  before 
the  British  parliamentary  committee  to  testify  in  favor  of 
steam  locomotives,  and  Stephenson's  request  for  a  charter 
was  at  first  refused. 

Tsr-enty  miles  an  hour,  sir?  Why.  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  an 
apprentice  boy  at  his  work!  E\ery  Saturday  evening  he  must  have 
a  trip  to  Liverpool  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  his  sweetheart.  It  will 
encourage  flightlness  of  Intellect.  AH  conceptions  will  be  exag- 
gerated by  this  magnificent  notion  of  distance  Only  a  hundred 
miles  off!  Tut,  nonsense,  madam.  I'll  step  across  and  bring  you 
your  fan. 

Stephenson  was  told  that  trains  would  never  run,  because 
the  wheels  would  turn  around  in  one  place  and  not  progress. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  much  of  the  ^^urveying  for  his 
first  track  by  stealth  while  people  were  at  dinner. 

He  was  advised  to  "leave  passengers  and  speed  entirely  out 
of  the  act:  if  speed  must  be  discussed,  keep  it  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, say  at  5  miles  an  hour." 

"But  we  can  make  20." 

"That  is  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  fastest  mail  coach," 
one  of  the  Liverpool  k  Manchester  Co.  exclaimed.  "You 
must  not  talk  about  such  an  unreasonable  speed  or  you  will 
spoil  everything.  Everybody  vrtll  think  you  a  maniac  fit 
only  for  Bedlam." 

In  Germany  it  was  proven  by  experts  that  if  trains  went 
at  the  frightful  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour  on  the  proposed 
Rothschild  railroads,  blood  would  spurt  from  the  travelers' 
noses,  mouths,  and  ears,  and  also  that  the  passengers  would 
suffocate  going  through  tunnels, 

A  department  store  owner  spent  over  a  half  million  dollars 
in  a  fight  that  lasted  almost  25  years  against  replacing  the 
old  stages  with  more  modem  horse  cars  In  New  York  City,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  street  cars  would  keep  his  fashionable 
patrons  from  drMng  their  carriages  to  his  store. 

Now.  the  objectors  have  been  just  as  convincing,  and  not 
more  so.  in  regard  to  progressive  laws  as  they  have  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mechanical  Inventions  cited  above. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  bankers  of  the  coimtry  opposed 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Ninety-five  percent  opposd  the 
depositors'  guaranty  plan.  Practically  every  big  banker  in 
the  country  fought  ardently  against  these  measures.  The 
heads  of  most  of  the  great  endowed  universities  have  fought 
everj'  forward-looking  piece  of  legislation.  If  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  actually  heeded  the  protests,  we 
would  have  had  no  Federal  Reserve  System.  We  would  have 
had  no  bank- guaranty  law.  no  Interstate  Commerce  Conunis- 
slon,  no  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  no  Federal  Power  Com- 


mission, no  T.  V.  A.,  no  Securities  Act.  no  Federal  Trade  Act. 
nor  any  of  the  other  very  necessary  laws  which  have  served 
so  well. 

Every  safety  law,  both  State  and  national,  has  been  fought 
viciously  by  the  very  interests  which  needed  them  most.  The 
list  is  a  long  one  and  should  be  very  informative  to  anyone 
who  will  look  it  up.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the  rail- 
roads, especially,  were  vicious  in  their  objection  to  and  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  rational  rules  of  safety  in  transporta- 
tion. Yet,  after  the  law  compelled  these  safety  measures, 
there  was  great  profit  to  the  business,  because  it  pays  to  have 
safety  for  men,  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  business.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  factories  where  safety  alliances  were 
required  by  law.  They  refused  to  obey.  They  dallied.  They 
announced  bluntly  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  their  business — ^the  coal-mine  operators  most 
especially. 

The  Ashley  report  of  1840  showed  that  in  England  children 
6  years  old  were  taken  into  the  mines  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  kept  there  12  hours,  as  men  were;  that  they  sat  in 
the  dark  during  this  entire  period,  opening  and  closing  the 
doors  to  permit  the  coal  cars  to  pass  to  and  from  the  hoist- 
ing shaft;  that  girls  were  often  used  for  this  purpose  under 
the  same  conditions;  and  finally  it  was  shown  that  in  the 
low  galleries,  where  no  one  could  stand  erect  because  of  the 
thin  seams  or  thin  places  in  the  seams  of  coal,  women  were 
harnessed  to  the  cars  with  a  leather  collar  around  their  necks 
and  a  leather  strap  or  rope  running  from  the  collar  between 
their  legs  and  fastened  to  the  coal  cars;  and  where  these 
British  women  were  unable  to  walk,  even  in  a  crouching  posi- 
tion, they  crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees  pulling  their 
burdens  behind  them. 

Although  the  average  span  of  life  in  England  at  the  writing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  only  23  years,  and 
these  conditions  were  chiefly  responsible  for  this,  the  mine 
owners  opposed  by  every  means  within  their  power  the  pro- 
posed law  to  correct  these  abuses.  They  claimed  that  the 
costs  involved  would  ruin  them.  After  a  long  struggle,  laws 
lifting  the  harness  of  beasts  of  burden  Zrom  the  necks  of 
British  mothers  and  rescuing  British  children  from  the  hell 
of  loneliness  in  the  dark,  the  coal  industry,  which  the  owners 
had  insisted  would  be  ruined,  thrived  as  never  before  and  sent 
British  coal  into  every  port  on  earth. 

Action  to  set  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  has  so 
far  been  fought.  Woman  suffrage  was  fought  from  the 
beginning.  These  objectors  were  stopped  only  when  women 
got  the  pwwer  to  vote  them  out  of  office. 

The  fight  for  the  small  appropriation  of  $10,000.  which 
began  our  Parcel  Post  System,  Is  a  classic.  The  present  ex- 
tent and  efficiency  of  that  service  makes  us  wonder  how  we 
ever  got  along  without  it,  and  certainly  to  contemplate  the 
vast  difference  in  American  living  without  such  service  makes 
those  objectors  laughable. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act,  which  has  resulted  in  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  hard  roads  all  over  America,  was 
started  by  a  very  small  appropriation,  the  objectors  protest- 
ing every  step  of  the  way. 

The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  were  among  the  impossibles. 
The  radio  was  denounced  as  extremely  fanciful.  And  tele- 
vision!    How  impossibly  idiotic!     Yet  it  is  on  the  way. 

The  old  Greeks  announced  the  possibility  of  talking  through 
space,  of  seeing  things  infinitely  beyond  ordinary  physical 
vision.  We,  the  new  Greeks,  come  along  and  bring  them  all 
into  actual  existence.  A  wish,  common  to  many  people, 
arises;  science  answers  it  with  the  wish  fulfilled.  Wealth  is 
created  or  stands  ready  to  be  created  to  meet  all  our  needs,  to 
fulfill  our  hopes,  to  give  plenty  to  all.  But  our  objectors  have 
so  far  succeeded  in  keeping  us  fighting  cmly  over  the  wind- 
blown crumbs  from  the  feast  spread  In  the  full  view  of  the 
multitudes.  Laws  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  are  re- 
sisted more  strenuously  than  inventions,  because  they  who 
have  hold  on  to  present  special  privileges  with  grim  deter- 
mination. In  these  recent  years  the  mass  has  had  its  savings 
confiscated  through  the  necessity  of  living  without  employ- 
ment.   The  few  do  not  seem  to  see  that  unless  they  give  up 
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willing  mfflclent  at  least  to  meet  the 


conflscation  of  their  oversupply  will  cf  necessity  result. 


needs  of  the  many  that 


and  outworn  theory  of 
and  the  devil  take  the 


The  objectors  still  hold  to  the  old 

laiaiez  lalre — every  fellow  for  himsel: .  ^ 

hindmost.  They  object  to  the  recognition  of  the  new  day. 
even  though  its  sun  be  shining  all  a  toss  the  world.  Tliere 
is  a  nev  day  that  not  only  demands  >ut  requires  a  new  deal. 
We  can  produce  every  single  thing^ '  e  need  or  can  use,  and 
we  are  KOtng  to  have  a  new  method  of  distributing  the  wealth 
created     We  can  bring  this  about  only  through  law. 

The  talk  against  politics  entering  in  to  the  detriment  at 
legitime  te  industry  is  plain  nonsena?.  In  a  republic  every 
policy,  economic  as  well  as  every  [>ther,  is  decided  upon 
through  political  action.  This  is  th<  natural,  the  necessary 
democratic  process.  It  educates,  it  arH>eals  to  the  Interest  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  America.  If  we  recognize  the  equal 
right  aiid  equal  interest  of  all  smd  { bide  by  the  decision  of 


the  majority,  then  we  have  provided 


ment  which  prevents  revolution  by  a;cepting  in  its  stead  the 


evolution  of  Intelligence.    But  he  whc 
putting  forward  a  better  solution  of 
purely  an  obstructionist  clogging  the 
inviting  revolution  by  preventing  evplution 
"The  world  do  move." 


Looking  Ahead  for  t 


le  Farmer 
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schools 


or 

HON.  FINLY  H 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Indiana.    Mx.  Speaker 
ment  in  recovery  recognized  by  all 
is  the  restoration  of  prices  and 
means  to  restore  earnings  and 
consuming  power  of  the  people. 

A   RCTOmATION   OT   PUCB 

TlUs  was  the  one  part  of  the 
agreed  upon  as  indispensable  diu^g 
or  depressions.    Prices,  commodity 
falten  to  a  disastrously  low  level,  which 
ings  and  income  and  taken  away  th< 
powo". 


GRAY 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


the  one  first  require- 

of  relief  measui^es 

co^iunodity   values   as   the 

and  the  buying  and 


incoi  ae 
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recovery 


and 
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plan  which  everybody 

his  and  ail  other  parucs 

property  values  had 

had  destroyed  earn- 

buying  and  consuming 


T«    191S    PWCX    tXVKL    UXXWXB  E    AOUOCD    BT    ALL 

jy  all  that  the  average 

jMice  level  should  be  i 
or  indirect  object  of  all 
wb(ich  have  been  proposed 


1921 


And  likewise  it  has  been  agreed 
prices  for  1921  to   1929  or  the 
restored,  and  this  has  been  the  direct 
the  recovery  and  relief  measures 
or  urged  tried  out. 

THX  STSTKIC  OT  BAISIK( 

There  have  been  two  general  nAAtu 
bring  a  restoration  of  i»rices  and  commodity 
Is  to  restore  the  normal  money  suiply 
r^^rlng  prices  and  values,  maintcunjng 
and  abundance. 

The  other  way  was  to  reduce 
and  clothing  materials,  and  to  brii^ 
values  by  bringing  a  want  and  scare 
vital  necessaries  of  life. 

BsmnrHG  mx  mokst  oraunoNs  BatNfaiHG 

I  have  advocated  recovery  from  uie 
\Dg  the  normal  money  supply,  that  Is 
operations  which  brought  on  the  lo^ 
stead  of  reducing  the  supply  of  the 
store  earnings  and  incomes,  and  the 
power  of  the  people. 


BT7T  riKAlTCXEBS    HAVC  LXD  CONGKXS8   TO 


But  the  financiers  holding  their 
opposed  increasing  the  money  supply 


the  method  of  Govern- 


objects  without  himself 
our  difficulties  becomes 
wheels  of  progress  and 


niKxs 

or  systems  proposed  to 

values.    One  way 

and  thereby,  while 

production  in  plenty 

pijoduction  of  farm  food 

a  rise  in  prices  and 

ty  of  the  supply  of  the 

ON    THK   DEFUESSION 

depression  by  restor- 

by  reversing  the  money 

prices  and  values,  in- 

necessities  and  to  re^ 

buying  and  consuming 


ADOPT  CaiOP  REDUCTION 

wealth  in  money  have 
as  such  increase  would 


mak>;  lower  money  values,  and  their  influf^nce  has  been  too 
grea:  to  allow  that  remedy  to  be  carried  out,  and  they  have 
forced  Congress  to  resort  to  reduction  and  the  policy  of 
want  and  scarcity. 

I   HAVT    GONE   ALONG  TO   TFT    OTT   ATn)  GTVT   A   TATR   TEST 

Then  when  I  could  not  ?ain  con-sicieration  for  the  measures 
I  believed  the  true  remedy  for  thi.<?  economic  panic  or  de- 
pression, I  went  along  with  and  voted  for,  or  to  try  out  other 
meat-ures  urged,  not  with  any  .serious  hope  of  permanent  re- 
lief but  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  time. 

I  realized  that  little  proa;re^.s  could  be  made  toward  true 
and  permanent  recovery  until  '^uch  oth^r  means  were  tried 
out  or  tested  or,  m  other  word.s.  were  out  of  the  way  Then 
I  voted  to  try  out  the.se  oth-^^  mervsures  and  cooperated  in 
their  administration  the  be.<t  I  cru'.d  to  give  thcm^  a  fair 
and  good-faith  trial. 

PATMENTS    TO    FARMFT.S    FRdM    THE    TREA.SI'RY 

Along  With  the  remedy  of  crop  reduction  and  to  make  up 
for  the  lo.ss  of  low  pnce.s,  the  farmers  are  paid  certain 
amounts  from  the  Treasury  to  reduce  their  crops  and  to 
raise  less,  and  the  people  m  towns  and  cities  are  compelled 
to  pay  more  for  less  without  more  earning.s  or  income  to  pay 
with. 

PAYM?:VTS   FOR    PET.IEF    AND  RECO\T.HY 

Then  another  means  to  lift  prices  and  values  was  re- 
sorted to  as  a  help  with  reduction  made  under  the  different 
work5  programs,  which  pavments  operate  for  the  time  being 
as  a  restoration  of  the  contracted  currency  to  raise  prices 
and  the  commodity  price  level 

The  remedy  of  crop  limitation  or  reduction,  raising  prices 
by  creating  want  and  scarcity,  has  now  been  tried  out  and 
tested,  and  it  has  not  only  failed  to  remedy  the  1929  panic 
or  depression,  but  und-ir  this  policy  or  plan  of  recovery,  an- 
other, the  1937  depre.s.sion.  has  come 

The  remedy  of  limitation  or  c;op  reduction,  of  payments 
from  the  Public  Treasury,  for  reducing  crops  or  raising  less, 
and  of  relief  and  recovery  payments  for  public  works,  have 
all  been  tried  out  and  failed  as  a  remedy,  both  to  cure  and 
to  prevent  depressions. 

THE  RESTORATION   OF  THE  ClTUlENrY    RFM.MNS    TllT  ONLY   REMEDY   LEFT   TO 

BE    TRIED 

The  remedy  by  the  regulation  of  the  control  of  currency 
reversing  the  money  operafion.s  and  manipulations,  contract- 
ing and  reducing  the  money  supply,  remains  the  one  and 
only  remedy  which  has  not  bf?en  resorted  to  and  shown  to 
have  failed  in  restoring  normal  conditions. 

We  must  now  be  .ookmg  ahead  when  thpse  mieasures  are 
discontinued  as  they  musr  be  discontinued  to  uphold  or  sus- 
tain farm  prices,  even  as  a  temporary  policy  for  the  time. 

What  the  farmers  need  today  is  not  a  good  price  for  a 
reduced  crop  or  when  there  is  a  crop  failure  or  when  they 
have  little  or  nothing  to  sell,  nor  a  good  crop  at  low  prices. 
Farmers  need  good  prices  for  a  good  crop  so  they  can  bridge 
over  years  when  crop.s  fail. 

PAYMENTS  FROM  THE  TREASURY  CANNOT  CONTTNUS 

Shall  we  try  to  continue  the  policy  of  spending  to  provide 
employment  for  the  unemployed'  Shall  we  try  to  continue 
payments  from  the  PubUc  Tieasury?  Shall  we  continue  the 
policy  of  crop  reduction  to  restore  and  maintain  prices  and 
commodity  values  which  have  all  failed  of  relief  and  recovery, 
or  shall  we  now  try  out  the  currency  remedy  by  which  other 
nations  have  found  relief? 

HELIEy   AND   aBTUVERY    PATMENTS   CANNOT    CONTINUE 

We  know  that  the  relief  and  recovery  payments  cannot 
continue  on  from  borrowed  money;  that,  at  best,  this  is  a 
temporary  policy,  and  we  know  the  people  will  not  iong  con- 
sent to  continue  payments  from  the  Trea.sury,  and  both  of 
these  measures  muit  be  given  up 

WHAT    r.AR.MEKS    NEED   TODAY 

But  farmers  need  even  mure  than  this:  they  need  a  stable, 
continuing,  unchanging  income  from  the  :  am.e  amount  of 
products  from  their  farms,  so  Micv  will  know  when  they 
sow  their  crops  what  they  will  reup  when  the  harvest  comes. 
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When  they  make  contracts  for  the  payment  of  money  they 
should  know  how  they  can  meet  their  obligations,  how  much 
money  their  crops  and  stock  will  bring,  how  much  they  will 
pay  when  pay  day  comes. 

FARMERS   CAN   BS   ASST7SED  OF   ALL  THIS 

The  farmers  can  have  and  be  assured  of  all  this  under  the   j 
regulation  and  control  of  the  currency.     They  can  have  all   i 
this  if  they  will  demand  the  public  regulation  and  control  of 
money,  and  that  the  public  currency  be  administered  to  serve   [ 
the  public  interest  and  welfare  instead  of  private  profit  and 
gain  for  a  few. 

Prices  are  the  money  value  of  products  and  are  fixed  under   j 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.    In  the  process  of  fixing 
prices  and  values  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates   j 
twice.    First,  on  the  supply  and  demand  of  money,  and.  sec- 
ond, the  supply  and  demand  of  the  article  upon  which  the 
price  is  fixed.  1 

To  illustrate,  the  operations  fixing  prices,  under  a  certain 
amount  of  currency  outstanding,  available  for  use  and  in  cir- 
culation and  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  money, 
if  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  $2  a  bushel,  the  price  would   i 
always  remain  the  same,  $2  a  bushel.  If  it  were  not  for  this   < 
law  operating  a  second  time. 

After  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  at  $2  a  bushel  under  the   i 
law  of  supply  and  demand  for  money,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  also  operates  upon  wheat  to  either  reduce  or  in-   i 
crease   the   price   of   wheat   accordingly  as  the  supply   and 
demand  for  wheat  is  increased  or  decreased  from  the  normal 
crop. 

Assuming  a  farmer  is  raising  annually  2.500  bushels  of 
wheat,  if  his  yield  is  Increased  by  fortunate  crop  conditions 
to  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  instead  of  2,500  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  reduce  the  price  to 
$1.  but  the  farmer  would  get  $1  for  twice  the  amount  of 
wheat  or  still  the  same  money  income  from  his  farm. 

Or  while  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  money 
the  price  of  wheat  would  be  fixed  at  $2  per  bushel,  the 
farmer  suffers  a  drought  or  a  crop  failure  and  only  raises 
1,250  bushels  instead  of  2,500  bushels,  then  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  operating  upon  wheat  would  increase  the 
price  with  the  decreased  supply  and  would  make  the  price 
double,  or  $4  a  bushel,  and  the  farmer  would  still  get  the 
same,  $5,000.  from  his  farm. 

THE  FARMERS  CAN  ALWAYS  HAVE  STABLE  tTNTHANGING  PRICES  AND  VALITES 

Under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operating  upon  both 
money  and  wheat,  the  farmer  would  always  be  receiving  the 
same  money  from  his  wheat,  whether  a  full  or  a  short  crop, 
as  2.500  bushels  of  wheat  at  $2  a  bushel  or  5,000  bushels  of 
wheat  at  $1  a  bushel,  or  1,250  bushels  of  wheat  at  $4  a  bushel, 
would  always  give  the  farmer  $5,000  from  his  farm. 

Under  the  scientific  control  of  money  and  the  operations 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  farm  income  is  regulated 
automatically  to  give  him  a  fixed  and  stable  income  from 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  regardless  of  bumper  crops  or 
crop  failures.  They  would  always  receive  the  same  or  sub- 
stantially the  same  income  from  the  farm. 

THE   FALL  OF   VALUES   UNIWB  THIB    DEFIUtSSlON 

But  the  fall  of  $32, 0(K), 000,000  in  value  includes  only  the  fall 
in  corporation  stock  shares  and  not  all  the  loss  of  value  suf- 
fered. The  fall  of  values  in  intangible  property,  in  comniOdi- 
ties  and  labor  products,  was  equal  or  even  more  than  shares 
of  stock. 

CORPORATION    STOCK   SHARES   EQUAL   ONE-THIRD    OF    PROPERTY    ASSETS 

While  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  accurately  the  fall  of 
values  in  other  forms  of  property,  it  is  known  that  corpora- 
tion shares  of  stock  represent  substantially  one-third  of  all 
property  assets,  which  would  make  the  fall  in  all  values 
of  all  property,  suffering  loss  or  depreciation,  amount  to  more 
than  $100,000,000,000. 

THE   FALL   OF  VALUES,    MOST  RAPTD  AND  SUDDEN    IN    HISTORY 

And  never  in  the  history  of  the  Government  did  the  fall  of 
values  come  more  sudden  and  rapid  than  in  1937,  coming 

in  less  than  8  months'  tune. 


CATT^  OF  THS  EAPIO  FAIX 

The  explanation  of  this  sudden,  rapid  fall  is  that  the  drastic 
contraction  of  the  currency  was  timed  to  come  concurrently 
with  the  withdrawal  of  relief  and  recovery  payments,  and  both 
centering  and  converging  in  one  movement,  brought  the  fall 
totally  drastic  and  destructive  and  more  than  in  any  other 
depression. 

CROP  RFDUtmON    BOTH  DECLARED  FOR  AND   AGAINST 

The  crop  reduction  plan  of  recovery,  of  want  and  scarcity, 
have  both  been  declared  for  and  declared  against  by  both 
parties.  After  the  Farm  Board  had  failed  in  taking  crops  off 
of  the  market  then  tlie  Board  declared  for  crop  reduction  as 
the  only  means  of  restoring  prices  and  values. 

Both  the  Farm  Board  plan  or  program  of  taking  crops  off 
of  the  market  to  raise  prices  and  of  crop  reduction  to  restore 
farm  values  were  condemned  by  the  opposing  j)arty  leaders, 
but  now  resorted  to  by  themselves,  and  now  the  Farm  Board 
advocates  out  of  office  are  reversing  themselves  on  crop 
reduction  and  condemning  others  lor  adopting  their  plan. 

WHAT  THE  FAKM  BOARD  MSCLARKD  FOR 

The  following  is  from  the  recommendation  of  the  Farm 
Board  fir.st  appointed  to  take  crops  off  of  the  market,  made 
after  taking  crops  off  the  market  h^i  failed. 

Federal  Farm  Board  recommendations,  Piess  Service,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1930: 

The  Federal  Farm  Bc«rd  recommendB  that  farmers  plant  no  cotton 
next  spring,  until  they  have  first  provided  acreage  enough  for  a 
reasonable  supply  of  home  raised  food  and  feed, 

July  21.  1931: 

In  the  face  of  the  world  wheat  situation,  decreased  production  Is 
essential  The  Board  has  urged  fanners  to  tafce  steps  in  their 
power  to  improve  wheat  prices  by  materiaUy  reducing  wheat  acreage. 
If  American  farmers  will  sertoualy  cut  down  their  planting.  United 
States  prices  will  again  be  established  on  a  level  that  wlU  *how 
farmers  a  profit  on  the  smaller  production 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
me  by  the  Senate.  I  ^ish  to  present  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  by  Senator  Homkr  T.  Bomz,  of  Wash- 
ington, paying  tribute  to  Uie  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  courageous  defense  of  our  American  civU  liberties: 

RlO^AKKS    OF    SeKATOS    BOHT 

I  know  of  no  basic  principle  more  dear  to  the  American  people 
than  the  preservation  of  Its  civil  liberties.  At  no  time  has  free- 
dom of  conscience  been  so  hwaased  as  It  Is  at  present.  Because 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  addressing  the  National 
Education  Association  of  America  made  a  profound  pronotmce- 
ment  of  courageous  defense  for  our  civil  liberties,  I  wish  to  hJive 
this  speech  read  by  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  tiiroughout  the 
land.  Let  them  know  that  the  right  to  teach  the  truth,  the  right 
to  believe  what  one's  conscience  teaches  us  is  right  to  l)cUeve  is 
sacred  to  us  and  must  be  defended  by  American  people  every- 
where as  our  President  proclaimed  to  the  Nation's  gathering  of 
educators  in  New  York.  It  Is  liuleed  a  happy  fact  that  otir 
President  should  defend  our  cJvll  liberties  whUe  pledging  his  aid 
for  adequate  support  for  education  for  our  citizens  In  every  com- 
munity that  needs  such  aid. 

The  text  of  President  Roosevelt's  address  before  the  National 
Education  Association  was  as  follows; 

"Dr.  Woodruff,  members  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
I  am  glad  to  come  here  today  to  this  great  meeting,  and  I  am 
especially  happy  that.  I  think  for  the  first  time  In  my  life.  I  was 
Introduced  by  my  wife. 

"If  you  have  followed  the  arguments  of  financial  experts  over 
the  last  few  years,  vou  have  guessed  that  they  have  as  many 
theories  of  keeping  books  as  there  are  ends  to  serve.     They  do  not 
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"The  onlj  ree!  capital  of  a  nation 
Ita   human    beings.     So   long    as    we 
most   of    both   of   them,   we   shall 
Bucceasful   nation    and  a  progressive 
bodiJceeperB   say  other  kinds  of 
out  of  balance. 

"This  capital  8truct\ir« — natxiral 
has  to  be  maintained  at  all  times, 
and   new  capital   put   In   year  by 
If  we  skimp  on  that  capital,  tf  we 
and  weaken  the  capacity  of  ow 
the  way  of  all  weak  nations. 


oailtal.  and  they  even  disagree 
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"Before  we  can  think  straight  as  a 
in  addition  to  the  old  kind,  a  new 
sheet,   a   loi.j-range   sheet   which 
population  and  for  our  democratic 
what  we  have  paid  for  th«n.     Judge^ 
tcry's  test.  I   venture  to  say   that 
present  administration  of  our 
and  not  in  the  red. 

"For  many  years  I,  like  3rou.  hare 
many  people  who  are  not  strong  on 
mixed  up  with  demagogue — striving 
America    a    (greater    knowledge    of 
which,  with  such  forc«.  strtka  the 

"In  these  recent  years  we  have 
of  OTir  national  estate,  our  rlverr. 
phates.  our  oils,  our  minerals,  and  oxii 

"Along  these  lines  we  have  made 
than  In  all  the  years  before  in 
the    problems    of    maintaining    the 
handed  down  to  us. 

"With    the    dissemination    of   this 
action      Few  men  begrudge  what 
has   t>©en    based   on   ojjeritlons 
dramatic,  easy  to  sec. 

"I  am  thankful  that  I  live  in  an 
easier  to  dramatize  to  youraelf  the 
see  It  while  tt  Is  coming  up.  than  if 
tt  only  In  its  completed  stage. 

"And  so  we  are  fortunate  today  tn 
Fur  of  1939  In  the  construction  stag^ 
mean  more  to  us  when  we  come  ba4k 
year. 

RXnCAM  CAFTTAL 

'The  other  half  at  the  preservation 
likewise  a  problem  of  husbandry,  the 
sklQ    and  morale  of  our  population 
our  population  which  will  be  the 

"This  also  is  a  problem  of  the  fullea^ 
of  precious  resources  of  ability, 
stored  and  wlU  be  lost  if  they  remain 
this  changing  world  unless  Its  people 
grow  In  ability  to  understand  and 
applied  to  incrsaalikgly  Intricate  h 

"And  that  is  why  the  teachers  of 
dians  of  the   htxman  capital  of 
be  made  to  pay  social  dividends  If 

"We  haw  believed,  we  have  betlevei 
the  money  of  all  the  people  on  the 
conviction,  backed  by  taxes  and 
for  It  Is  the  logical  appilcatlcm  of  ou' 

"Man's  present-day  coDtrol  of  the 
direct  resxilt  of  Investment  In 
of  education  has  made  it  possible 
would  otherwise  be  coa^letely  lost 
tributlon  to  the  common  weai. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any 
rial  Genius — genius  flowers  in  most 
Impetixs  of  the  undistinguished  hoel 
or  a  Hector.' 

nsnaL  an  ik 

"No  government  can  create  the 
which  the  Individual  teacher  ^ves  to 
whnt  government  can  do  is  to 
protect  from  Interference  the  freedom 

"Mo  one  wants  the  Federal 
more  than  is  abaotuteiy 
win  continue  to  be,  the  traditional 
leave  the  acttial  management  of 
State  and  local  controL 

"But  we  know  that  in  many  plao^ 
nately  cannot  adequately  finance  elth^ 
to  learn     And  there  the  Federal 
ment  local  reaouroea. 

"Here  Is  where  tlie  wbole  problem 
with  the  natxiral  resotirces  of  the 
of  the  Individual  community  or  State 
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"We  all  know  that  the  beet  schools  are,  in  most  cases,  located  In 
those  communities  which  can  afford  to  spend  the  most  money  on 
them,  the  most  money  for  adequate  teachers'  salaries,  for  modem 
buildings,  and  for  modem  equipment  of  all  kinds.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  weakest  educational  link  In  the  system  lies  in  those  com- 
munities which  have  the  lowest  taxable  values,  and  therefore  the 
smallest  per  capita  tax  receipts,  and  therefore  the  lowest  teachers' 
salaries  and  the  most  inadequate  building  and  equipment. 

"We  do  not  blame  these  latter  communities.  They  want  better 
educational  facilities,  but  simply  have  not  edough  money  to  pay 
the  cost. 

TO  Lrrr  level  \t  bottom 

"There  Is  probably  a  wider  divergence  today  in  the  standard  of 
education  between  the  richest  communities  and  the  poorest  com- 
munities than  there  was  100  years  ago;  and  it  is  therefore  our  imme- 
diate task  to  seek  to  close  that  gap,  not  to  close  it  in  any  way  by 
decreasing  the  facilities  of  the  richer  communities  but  by  extending 
aid  to  those  less  fortunate 

"We  all  know  that  if  we  do  not  close  this  gap  It  will  continue  to 
widen,  for  the  best  brains  In  the  poorer  communities  will  either 
have  no  chance  to  develop  or  will  migrate  to  those  places  where 
their  ability  will  stand  a  better  chance 

"To  continue  that  parallel  t)et ween  natural  and  human  resources. 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  our  poorest  conununities  exist  where 
the  land  is  most  greatly  eroded,  where  farming  does  not  pay,  where 
indxiatrles  have  moved  out.  where  flood  and  drought  have  done 
their  work,  where  transportation  facilities  are  of  the  poorest,  and 
where  cheap  electricity  Is  unava  lable  for  the  home. 

"All  of  this  leads  mp  to  ask  yciu  not  to  demand  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  financial  assu'^tance  to  all  communities.  Our 
aid  for  many  reasons,  financial  and  otherwise,  must  be  confined  to 
lifting  the  level  at  the  bottom  rather  than  to  giving  assistance  at 
the  top 

'Today  we  cannot  do  both,  and  we  must,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  the  greater  need 

TOWARD     MEmNG    CREATXS     tTEXO 

"In  line  with  this  policy,  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  5  years  has  glv?n  relatively  more  assistance  to  tiia  poorer  com- 
munities than  to  the  rich 

"We  have  done  It  through  direct  relief  and  through  work  relief, 
through  the  Resettlement  Admlnl.stratlon  and  the  Farm  Security 
program,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  through  the 
rehabilitation  of  flooded  or  stranded  or  du.st-blcwn  areas.  We  have 
provided  schoolhouses.  rolleges,  libraries,  educational  equipment, 
and  sanitation  !n  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  I  include  'sanita- 
tion' because  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  good  health  and  good 
education  must  go  hand  tn  hand 

"We  have  placed  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  field  of  adiilt 
education  through  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  here, 
again,  most  of  the  troney  has  been  exp)ended  In  the  poorer  com- 
muultiee  of  the  land 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  twin  Interlocking  assets  of  national  and 
human  resources  and  of  the  need  of  developing  them  hand  in  hand 
But  with  this  goes  the  equally  important  and  equally  difficult  prob- 
lem of  keeping  education  intellectually  free  Freedom  to  learn  is 
the  first  necessity  of  guaranteeing  that  man  himself  shall  be  self- 
reliant  enough  to  be  free 

FREEDOM     NEEDS    EFTORT    TOD  AT 

"Such  things  did  not  need  as  much  empha.«ls  a  generation  ago. 
but  when  the  clock  of  civilization  can  be  turned  back  by  burning 
librarlee,  by  exiling  scientists,  artists,  musicians,  writers,  and  teach- 
ers, by  dispersing  universities,  and  by  censoring  news  and  literature 
and  art.  an  added  burden  Is  placed  upon  those  countries  where 
the  torch  of  free  thought  and  free  learning  still  bums  bright. 

"If  the  fires  of  freedom  and  civil  liberties  burn  low  In  other 
lands,  they  must  be  made  brighter  in  our  own. 

"If  in  other  lands  the  press  and  books  and  literature  of  all  kinds 
are  censored,  we  mu.st  redouble  our  ofTorts  here  to  keep  It  free. 

If  in  other  lands  the  eternal  truths  of  the  pR,st  are  threatened 
by  intolerance,  we  must  provide  a  safe  place  here  for  their 
perpetuation 

"Yes:  there  may  t)e  times  when  m^n  and  women  in  the  turmoil 
of  change  lose  touch  with  the  civilized  gains  of  centuries  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  gams  of  education  are  never  really  lost.  Books  may 
be  burned  and  cities  sacked,  but  truth,  like  the  yearning  for  free- 
dom, lives  In  the  hearts  of  humble  men  and  women 

"The  uitunate  victory,  the  ultimate  victory  of  tomorrow  is  with 
democracy,  and  through  democracy  with  education,  for  no  people 
can  be  kept  eternally  Ignorant  or  eternally  enslaved  " 
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OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  i)F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 
Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania      Mr    Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  In  the  consciousness 
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of  having  striven  diligently  to  faithfully  discharge  every 
duty  and  responsibility  evolving  upon  me  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  my  appreciation  of  the  following  letters  is  such 
that  I  wish  to  insert  them. 

OmcE  OF  THE  MAJORrrr  Leader, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  10.  1938. 
Hon    Grr  L.  Moser, 

House  of  Rcprescntatif^s. 
Deak  Guy:    The   Seventy-flfth   Congress  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close      I   am   viTiting  you   this  letter  to  thank  you  for  your  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  House  leadership. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  personally  grateful  I  am  to  you  for 
your  loyalty  not  only  to  the  House  organization  but  also  to  the 
administration  I  have  depended  on  you  much  and  during  the 
short  time  you  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  you  have  im- 
pressed yourself  upon  its  membership  in  a  way  that  has  made 
you  very  highly  regarded.  Your  work  on  the  Committees  on 
Census  and  Civil  Service  has  been  of  great  service.  I  trust  tliat 
the  people  of  your  district  will  exercise  the  good  judgment  to 
return  you  to  the  House  of  Representatives  where,  on  account  of 
character  and  ability,  you  will  gain  in  power  and  In  influence  in 
the  years  to  come. 

With  every  good  wish  for  you  personally,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

[SEAL]  Sam  RATBtTKN. 

House  or  Represent atites. 

COMMn-TEX    ON    THE    CrVIL    SEBVICE. 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  1938. 
Hon    Gut  L    Moser. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Colleague:  Now  that  the  Seventy-filth  Congress  has 
closed  what  we  hope  will  be  its  last  session.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
ccoperatiori  you  have  given  me  in  regard  to  matters  pending  In  the 
House   Civil   Service  Committee. 

You  have  always  been  diligent  In  your  consideration  of  the  work 
of  the  conanittee    and  I  wish  for  you  continued  success. 
With   personal   regards,   I  am. 

Sincerely    yours. 
(seal!  Robert  Ramspeck,  Chairman. 

Jasper,  Ala. 

Hon    Gut   L    Moser. 

Member  of  Congress.  Douglassinlle.  Pa 

My  Dear  Guy:  Now  that  the  strenuous  labors  of  the  last  ses- 
8ion  of  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress  have  been  ended  and  our  rec- 
ords made,  I  cannot  resist  an  impulse  to  write  you  an  expression 
of  my  deep  appreciation  of  your  cordial  cooperation  with  me  in 
carrying  forward  our  program  of  legislation 

It  has  been  a  very  genuine  personal  satisfaction  for  me  to  have 
served  with  you  in  the  House,  and  no  one  is  in  better  position 
than  I  to  have  observed  the  fldeUty,  diligence,  and  ability  with 
which  you  have  performed  the  duties  of  your  office  as  Representa- 
tive of  your  district,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  high  charac- 
ter of  public  service  you  have  rendered. 

Wishing    you    a    happy    and   beneficial    vacation,    and.   with   the 
assurance  of  my  personal  esteem  and  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely    your    friend. 

(seal)  W-  ^-  Banicheab,  SpeoKer. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  these  unsolicited,  unexpected,  and  sur- 
prising tributes  paid  me  and  the  service  I  endeavored  to  render. 

Poll  Together  for  Recovery 
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or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTIH  KY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  7),  1938 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  W.  HANES.  COMMISSIONER.  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 


Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr.  President,  under  authority  granted 
by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  present  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  John  W.  Hanes,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  follows: 

Pull  Together  tob  Progress 
(By  John  W  Hanes.  Commissioner.  Securities  Exchange  Commission) 

The  most  important  issue  America  has  to  deal  with  today  la 
recovery.     Genuine,  material,  economic  recovery  today  transcends 


all  other  issues  in  this  Nation.  •  •  •  It  makes  little  dlfferenos 
to  me  that  one  may  say  that  this  problem  or  that  or  another  la 
primary.  I  know  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  every  problem  In 
America  today  is  subordinate  to  the  health  and  happiness  and 
well-being  of  130.000,000  people  whose  Immediate  destiny  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  restoring  this  country  to  economic  recovery. 
There  are  a  great  many  formulas  proposed  to  restore  recovery. 
Some  of  them  are  utterly  fantastic,  others  wholly  superficial,  soma 
feeble,  and  many  purely  temporary.  One  of  our  handicaps  in 
getting  at  the  bottom  of  our  troubles  Is  that  so  many  of  us  de- 
vote our  time  and  thought  to  searching  with  partisan  and  political 
zeal  for  some  sinister  Influence  or  ulterior  motive  upon  which  we 
can  blame  the  depression.  This  is  not  unnatural — political  think- 
ing always  seems  to  be  on  the  alert  to  find  a  culprit  or  to  recog- 
nize a  prejudice.  But,  natural  or  not,  this  sort  of  thinking  Is  a 
definite  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  solution  to  our  problems. 

The  way  to  restore  economic  recovery  and  social  stability  In 
America  is  the  way  of  genuine,  determined,  tolerant  cooperation 
now,  among  all  elements  of  our  society.  I  know  that  ours  is  a 
competitive  society,  but  I  also  know  that  ours  is  an  interde- 
pendent society.  I  know  that  each  of  us  Is  hopeleasly  Incapable 
of  achieving  anything  unless  the  economic  niachlne  functions 
smoothly.  Tliis  economic  machine  does  not  and  never  has  had 
any  purpose  other  than  to  provide  lu  with  a  great  variety  of 
things  that  make  up  our  standard  of  living.  We  must  never  lose 
sight  of  fundamental  interdependence.  Genuine  cooperation 
among  all  the  elenaents  of  a  competitive  economy  Is  attainable. 
I',  is  attainable  now  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  first  essential  to 
restore  recovery  and  to  establish  in  America  a  standard  of  Uvlng 
we  all  dealre. 

If  the  success  of  our  economic,  political,  and  social  order  does 
in  fact  rest  on  our  ability  to  get  together,  the  immediate  Job 
of  bringing  recovery  and  the  subsequent  task  of  reaching  a  stUl 
higher  level  of  prosperity  can  only  be  accomplished  if  the  various 
interested  i>artles — which  means  aU  of  us,  regardless  of  our 
occupation  or  status  in  life — become  thoroughly  Imbued  with  the 
true  spirit  of  working  unity  as  our  first  civic  duty.  Our  ability 
to  find  concrete  methods  for  helping  ourselves  by  helping  each 
other  depends  on  our  sincere  adherence  to  tills  duty. 

In  a  true  partnership,  responsibilities  and  awards  are  appor- 
tioned In  relation  to  what  is  considered  to  be  the  due  contribu- 
tion of  each  participant  In  the  agreement.  Without  a  fair 
distribution  of  resDonslblUtles  and  awards,  no  partnership  can 
last.  No  member  of  any  partnership  can  take  It  out  on  the  next 
fellow  for  very  long  and  get  away  with  it. 

What  holds  true  for  Individual  partnerships  applies  with  equal 
force  to  our  great  partnership — the  national  economy;  No  single 
group  can  take  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  national  income 
and  continue  to  do  so  for  any  length  of  time  without  disrupting 
that  economy  and  hence  the  basis  of  ite  own  prosperity.  We 
must  come  to  recognize  that  both  Justice  and  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  all  of  us  require  that  the  farmer  receive  his  fair  share  of  the 
national  Income;  that  the  laborer  receive  his  fair  share;  and 
that,  sine*  our  system  of  private  enterprise  is  based  on  proflU. 
capital  also  must  be  Justly  and  adequately  rewarded.  In  the 
production  and  distribution  of  this  Income,  private  enterprise  has 
the  primary,  and  government  the  supplementary,  role.  Bach 
shoiild  and  must  discharge  its  responsibilities  with  due  regard  for 
the  function  of  the  other. 

If  capital  cannot  earn  Its  keep,  it  is  natiutil  to  expect  that  it 
will  stop  flowing  into  industry,  which,  for  a  society  such  as  ours, 
would  be  fatal.  Putting  labor  to  work  with  aggregations  of  capital 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  system.  Varlotis  esti- 
mates of  the  size  of  the  capital  investment  necessary  to  employ 
one  worker  have  been  made,  but  we  will  not  be  too  far  off  if  we 
say  tliat  about  ♦7.000  Is  the  average  amount  required  to  provide 
each  worker  with  the  necessary  plant,  tools,  industrial  housing, 
governmental  faculties,  etc.,  to  enable  him  to  turn  out  goods  in 
accordance  with  American  methods  of  production. 

In  this  country  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  castor-oU  method  to 
lubricate  our  econonaic  machinery;  nor  the  clenched-flst  method 
to  put  people  to  work.  Our  method  Involves  working,  saving,  and 
putting  the  savings  to  productive  use  throtigh  private  enterprise. 
This  Is  how  we  provide  for  a  steadily  rising  standard  of  living  and 
a  margin  of  safety  for  the  generations  to  conae,  and  there  is  only 
one  force  that  makes  this  humble  and  simple  relationship  work — 
the  abUity  to  make  profits;  the  desire  of  each  of  us  to  get  along 
In  the  world,  to  save  for  a  rainy  day.  and  thus  save  for  the  Nation. 
We  have  no  other  force  In  this  coimtry  for  organizing  production, 
for  getting  people  Jobs  in  factories,  for  providing  an  outlet  for  the 
raw  materials  of  farmers  and  miners,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  Itself,  except  the  driving  force  which  Is  represented  by 
the  ability  of  private  enterprise  to  carry  on  and   make  legitimate 

profit?.  _^       ... 

But  If  profit  is  the  spark  that  motivates  private  enterprise.  It  u 
private  enterprise  that  drives  the  engine  of  politics  and  society. 
Private  enterprise  goes  hand  in  hand  with  democratic  political  and 
social  Institutions.  Private  enterprise  maintains  otur  democratic 
order  In  which  each  citizen  has  the  right  and  the  freedom  to  think, 
to  talk,  and  to  do  pretty  mucl-  as  he  pleases  Genuine  private 
enterprise  cannot  breathe  in  the  totalitarian  state. 

"Capitalism"  is  a  very  vague  word.  When  some  people  think  of 
capitalism  they  envisage  a  few  giant  companies  or  very  rich  Indi- 
viduals and  forget  the  myriad  of  less  prominent  btrt,  to  the  aggre- 
gate mor«  important  "little  fellows,"  wlthoxit  whom  the  econotnic 
picture   Is  woefully   Incomplete.     I   understand  that   there   are.  In 
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point,  it  wotild  have  no  economic 
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They  have  on  their  books  the 
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that  in  our  public  thlnkli^  and  mer. 
purpises    for    recovery    and    forever 
policy    the    thought    that    we    can 
Ameiica   by  developing  a  pblloeophy 
buatiieas  are  alien. 

Not  only  are  large  and  small 
Ing    together    and   falling   together 
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Tc  all  of  us.  democracy  ts  as 
will  not  live  in  another  society.     But. 
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poeeii  of  democratic  life,  realising  fullf 
as  our  rights.     In  our  democracy 
problems   effectively   other    than 
operation  of  labor,  management,  ca 

I  idn  convinced  that  this  phlkndph^ 
takliig  bold.    Por  example,  Mr.  J<din  L 
mitttw  for  Industrial  Organisation.  Is 
"greatest  task  of  mankind  ts  to  learn 
with  each  other."    He  continued 
In  tt>e  Dnlted  Mine  Workers  is  that 
unlet*  the  mine  owners  are  making 
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The  power  of  cooperation  to  taring  recovery 
Mr.  WUliam  Oreen.  preatdent  of  the 
IB  all  address  at  Cincinnati  on  May  21 

"The  nattiral  way  to  reduce 
for    the   unemployed   in   private 
increase  purchasing  power  is  to  raise 
ing  lAd  living  conditions. 

~I  want  to  emphasise  that  these 
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In  his  radio  broadcast  of  April  14. 
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brotlMrhood  of  dMress — and  distress 
re«d;r  and  willlxic  to  look  facts  sqiiaiely 
Oovcnament  mtist  cone  forward  in  tpe 
apati  and  meet  the  issue  as  bravely 
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expect  to  display  if  our  country  were  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe.  I 
have  little  patience  with  any  element  m  our  country  today  which 
IS  nit  willing  tc  put  first  thing."!  first,  and  the  first  and  foremost 
thing  In  these  United  State**  Is  the  deff^rit  of  this  depression. 

"I  heUeve  we  can  wholeheartedly  agree  that  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Gcvernment  to  cope  with  the  pre.seiit  economic  situation 
aim  to  reach  maladjustments  in  fields  where  recovery  must  be 
stimulated  Their  purpose  Is  to  rai.se  the  income  of  the  great 
faimme;  classes,  to  encourage  revival  m  the  building  trades,  to 
improve  the  tax  structure  and  to  remove  some  of  the  Inequltie.''  of 
the  tax  burden  on  business  and  indvistir.  to  add  to  the  wage 
income  of  the  lowest  paid  industrial  workers,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  maintenance  of  those  out  of  work  and  on  relief,  to 
supply  funds  for  permanent  improvements  of  a  public  nature,  and 
to  make  working  capital  available  for  those  businesses  and  indus- 
tries, large  and  .small,  that  .nctually  deserve  additional  capital  and 
cannot  readily  borrow  It  In  the  money  markets. 

"This  is  a  big  country  The  public  expenditures  Involved  are 
big  In  fact,  this  Congress  has  made  the  largest  appropriations 
in  the  peacetime  history  of  the  Nation.  There  are  those  who 
think  that,  measured  In  terms  of  our  already  existing  public  debt, 
these  appropriations  are  too  large  There  are  others  who  think 
they  will  be  ineffective  In  overcoming  inertia  and  starting  recovery, 
because  they  are  not  large  enough  They  do  represent  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  ba.sed  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive.  And  they  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
engli.e  of  recovery  bac'c  on  the  track  .so  that  it  can  run.  Many 
believe  that  these  measures  will  be  efTectlve  to  start  recovery.  I 
believe,  however,  that  we  should  realize  that  they  are  merely  the 
first  steps,  and  that  they  will  fall  utterly  unless  we  are  able  to 
follow  through  with  the  driving  force  of  restlmulated  Individual 
Initiative  to  renew  the  flow  of  private  capital  and  start  the  machin- 
ery of  idle  industry." 


A  Memorial  to  Thomas  JeflFerson 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF   PEN.N(SYl.V.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  8.  1938 

Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
moment  the  acquaintance  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Patrick  Henry  ripened  into  the  friendship,  where  the  former 
encouraged  the  latter,  to  the  height  of  his  oratory  and 
energy,  the  foundation  stones  of  his  eminence  were  laid. 
Today  we  are  debating  here  in  this  Hduse  of  Representatives 
whether  the  Nation,  expanded  under  the  democracy  he 
founded,  shall  longer  continue  to  neglect  erecting  an  appro- 
priate and  suitable  memorial  to   the  father  of  democracy. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 

There  are  some  words  about  which  we  are  very  careful.  There 
Is  not  much  discriminating  use  of  individual  words  in  America. 
but  there  Is  one  word  about  which  we  are  very  careftil.  We  use 
tlie  word  "great"  to  describe  anybody  who  has  been  talked  about 
It  does  not  require  character  to  be  great:  it  requires  only  size 
of  achievement.  You  may  throttle  everybody  else  and  get  every- 
thing they  own  and  be  great.  You  may  be  great  and  be  feared; 
but  there  is  one  word  which  we  beslow^  with  great  discrimination 
and  that  Is  the  word  'noble  "  You  cannot  be  noble  without 
character:  you  cannot  be  noble  and  not  be  loved:  you  cannot  be 
noble  and  not  serve  somebody:  you  cannot  be  noble  and  spend 
every  energy  you  have  on  yourself 

It  shall  be  my  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  establish  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  earned  for  hlm.self  the  fullest  degree  of 
American  gratitude  and  the  affection  of  subsequent  and 
future  generations  to  an  extent  that  each  has  arisen  and 
each  will  rise  to  acclaim  him  noble  in  the  fullest  sense,  as 
graphically  outlined  by  President  Wilson. 

We  have  in  the  Nanons  Capital  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, a  memorial  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  who  was 
■•first  m  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrjTnen."  The  presence  of  this  Washington  Monu- 
ment has  been  taught  to  every  school  child  for  generations 
and  has  served  greatly  to  impress  the  .supreme  value  of 
George  Washington  to  his  country  and  to  immortalize  his 
name.  No  greater  tribute  has  ever  been  paid  him  than 
that  by  a  martyred  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said: 

In  solemn  awe  pronounce  his  name,  .md  m  its  naked,  deathless 
siJlendor.   leave   It   shining    cu 
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That  Lincoln,  who  could  thus  immortalize  Washington, 
should,  too.  have  qualified  by  the  standards  set  by  President 
Wilson,  and  under  that  great  discrimination  have  bestowed 
upon  him  in  this  sense  the  title  of  "Noble,"  the  cwily  "nobil- 
ity" imder  a  true  democracy,  is  a  natural  conclusion.  We, 
too.  have  a  beautiful  and  impelling  memorial  to  Lincoln. 
It  is  something  that  may  well  be  classed  as  one  of  America's 
prides.  It  is  an  object  to  be  pointed  to  with  pride  by  every 
true  American,  to  all  who  will  see,  and  especially  to  youth 
as  an  example  of  the  boy  who  rose  from  the  humble  log 
cabin  of  his  birth  to  the  White  House  and  head  of  a  great 
nation  under  our  democracy.  It  was  the  i^iilosophy  of  this 
democracy  that  President  Wilson  undertook  to  give  to  a 
world  unfit  as  u»-ready  for  its  advanced  idealism. 

Let  Lincoln,  who  has  thus  spoken  of  Washington,  speak 
for  me  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 

All  honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man  who.  In  the  concrete  pres- 
sure of  a  struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people, 
had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  capacity  to  Introduce  into  a 
merely  revolutionary  document  an  aljstract  truth,  applicable  to 
all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it  there  that  today  and 
in  ail  coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebute  and  a  stumbling  block 
to  the  very  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and  oppression. 

What  greater  tribute  could  Lincoln  have  paid  to  Jeffer- 
son's seizure  of  ow>ortunity  to  write  into  that  "revolution- 
ary document" — the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence— that  character  which  made  its  signers  "noble"  and, 
as  such,  since  loved  by  all  posterity,  because,  unselfishly 
seeking  to  spend  no  energy  on  themselves,  but  to  serve  their 
countrymen  and  future  generations,  they  mutually  pledged 
'to  each  other  our  hves,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor." 
Thus  wrote  Abraham  Lincoln  on  another  occasion : 

The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  free 
society.  And  yet  they  are  denied  and  evaded,  with  no  small  show 
of  success.  One  dashingly  calls  them  "glittering  generalities." 
Another  bluntly  calls  them  "self-evident  lies."  And.  others  in- 
sidiously argue  that  they  apply  to  "superior  races."  These  ex- 
pressions, differing  In  form,  are  identical  In  object  and  effect — the 
supplanting  the  principles  of  free  government  and  restoring  those 
of  classification,  caste,  and  legitimacy.  They  would  delight  a  con- 
vocation of  crowned  heads  plotting  against  the  people.  They  are 
the  vanguard,  the  miners,  and  the  sappers  of  returning  desjjotism. 
We  must  repulse  them  or  they  will  subjugate  us.  This  is  a  world 
ot  compensation,  and  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must  coxiacnt  to 
have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  It  not 
for  themselves  and  under  a  Just  God  cannot  long  restrain  it. 

This  comment  on  Jefferson  came  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
Lincoln  who  had  been  api>ointed  a  postmaster  by  "the  sword 
bearer  of  democracy,"  President  Andrew  Jackson.  It  came 
from  the  same  Lincoln  who  called  himself  a  Jeflersonian  and 
'an  old  Whig,"  but  never  a  Democrat,  and  who  chided  Douglas 
with  having  forsaken  the  Jeffersonian  principles,  leaving  them 
to  another  to  adopt  and  carry  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  13,  1937,  I  expected  U)  hear  generous  eulogies 
of  the  immortal  Jefferson,  long  since  an  idol  of  my  ideals. 
Prom  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  came  a  generous  out- 
pouring by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PlumleyI. 
Prom  my  own  side  of  the  aisle  came  an  imworthy  criticism 
of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission;  our  own 
colleagues  charged  with  this  responsibility  by  another  Con- 
gress. A  criticism  of  the  architect,  the  architectural  design 
of  a  proposed  memorial,  and  the  proposed  location — the  one 
remaining  spot  in  the  lay-out  of  the  city  of  Washington,  as 
planned  by  Jefferson  himself,  little  dreaming  his  memory 
would  ever  become  the  subject  of  such  controversy.  This, 
too.  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  of  the  city  as  designed 
subsequently  by  L'Enfant. 

This  imjust  criticism  drew  a  picture,  obviously  calculated 
to  make  Americans  shudder,  that  the  removal  or  destruction 
of  Japanese  cherry  trees  in  transplanting,  because  of  thrtr 
having  been  a  gift  from  the  Government  of  Japan,  and  the 
Japanese  being  a  sensitive  people,  might  easily  lead  to  inter- 
national compUcations.  Such  dire  consequences  feU  shock- 
ingly upon  my  ears  in  the  voicing  of  an  opposition  to  a 
memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  though  the  savior  of  man- 


kind inveighed  against  the  tree  that  bloomed  and  did  not 
bear  fruit.  Howe\'er,  within  8  months  this  same  critic  and 
objector  was  destined  to  personally  Introduce  and  seek  the 
support  of  his  colleagues  for  a  resolution  aimed  at  Japan 
seekijig  to  have  the  United  States,  not  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  through  its  President,  apply  what  would 
amoimt  to  "economic  sanctions  "  to  Japan.  What  wonders 
are  destined  a  Congressmsui  to  behold! 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  formed  his  attach- 
ment which  builded  the  friendship  between  himself  and 
Patrick  Henry  little  could  these  two  great  spirits  have  con- 
ceived their  destinies  to  run  current  as  well  as  counter. 
Jefferson,  having  encouraged  Henry,  stood  leaning  against 
a  doorjamb  in  the  crowded  Virginia  Assembly  while  his 
friend,  in  1765,  delivered  his  mighty  oratory  as  he  inveighed 
against  the  British  king:  "Caesar  had  his  Brutus.  Charles  I 
his  Cromwell.  Let  George  ni" — "Treason,"  ^louted  the  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly:  "Treason,  treason."  echoed  all  over  the 
hall,  but  Henry,  rising  to  his  full  height,  added — "profit  by 
their  example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 
These  two  friends,  both  destined  later  to  become  Governors 
of  their  native  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  had  their  varied 
destinies  carved  for  them. 

This  month  the  Nation  celebrates  the  one  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  ttie 
United  States.  After  this  same  Constitution  had  been  signed 
by  the  delegates  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  Madison  sent  a  draft 
of  it  to  his  friend  Jefferson,  then  Minister  to  Prance,  who 
wrote  from  Paris  urging  its  adoption  by  only  nine  of  the  States, 
that  the  good  of  it  might  not  be  lost,  but  the  remaining 
States  withhold  adoption  to  force  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  not  included  in  its  original  form  and  now  embraced 
in  its  first  10  amendments.  The  21st  of  this  month  of  June 
1938  marks  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
culoption  of  our  Constitution  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
It  was  even  then  that  Patrick  Henry  was  waging  his  bitter 
fight  against  its  adoption  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  and, 
rising  to  the  fullest  power  of  his  oratory,  seized  upon  a 
passing  thunderstorm  to  turn  his  back  on  the  assembly 
and  invoke  the  wrath  of  the  storm  to  witness  the  act  In 
attempt  of  being  ccwnmltted.  It  was  2  days  later  that  Ed- 
mund Randolph  and  James  Madison  carried  to  victory  the 
adoption  by  only  10  votes,  without  knowing  that  New 
Hampshire  had  ratified. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  when  WUUsm  Wirt 
was  compiling  his  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  it  was  to  Jefferson 
he  wrote  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  scene  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  in  1765.  In  this  response  Jefferson  points 
out  the  mistaken  observation  of  Edmund  Randolph. 

When  Jefferson  himself  later  became  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  he  set  about  effecting  the  adoption  of  the 
Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom.  When  this 
statute  was  finally  adopted  Jefferson  offered  an  amendment, 
unique  in  legislation,  and  a  personal  admonition  to  all 
future  legislatures  not  to  attempt  Its  repeal.  The  amend- 
ment is  as  follows: 

And  though  we  know  well  that  thi-s  assembly,  elected  by  tlie 
people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislation,  has  no  power  to 
restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  assemblies  constituted  wltb  power 
equal  to  our  own,  and  that,  to  declare  this  act  irrevocable  wotild, 
therefore,  have  no  effect  In  law;  yet  we  are  free  to  declare  and  do 
declare  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  the  natural  right*  of 
mankind;  and  tlmt,  if  any  act  shall  hereafter  be  passed  to  repeal 
the  present  or  narrow  its  operation,  such  an  act  wUl  be  an  In- 
fringement of  natural  rights. 

This  is  an  example  of  Jefferson's  noMe  effort  to  safeguard 
religious  freedom  in  Virginia. 

Jefferson  first  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  on 
May  11.  1769.  Lord  Botetourt  delivered  his  royal  speech  and 
Jefferson  drew  the  resolution  in  reply.  It  was  rejected. 
Three  days  later  the  burgesses  drew  another  set  of  resolu- 
tions and  passed  them,  so  like  a  bill  of  rights,  the  Govemoi- 
dissolved  them  at  once.  Next  day  they  ended  this  shore 
session  by  meeting  in  the  Apollo  long  room  of  the  Raleigh 
Tavern,  where  88  of  them,  including  Jefferson,  formed  a 
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nonimportation    league    against 
sigiiers  of  this  document  were 
coiiatituentfi. 

l>Jews  of   the  Boston   port   bill 
bu.'-vesses  were  in  session 
de<  ided  to  lake  the  lead  from  the 
resolution  in   the  House  to 
prjypr.     Again   the  Governor 
met  in   the   Apollo   and   again 
re;>  :)lution«.    One  was  for  a 
to  contact  the  other  Colonies  on 
a  general  congress  annually; 
re.sentatives  from  the  counties  of 
tion  at  Williamsburg  on  August 
immediately  elected  JelTerson  as  a 
convection.    En  route  to 
not  continue  the  journey,  but  he 
stii actions,  as  he  hoped  to  see 
deJigates  sent  to  the  general 
copy  rwiched  Peyton  Randolph.  . 
It  ras  laid  on  the  table,  read  by 
liked  it  was  printed  in  pamphle 
Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of 

In  this  "summary  view"  Jefferson 
ser/ants,  not  the  proprietors,  of 
land.    Its  words  were  deemed 
att  ;nUon  of  King  Oeorge  m.    Fo  ■ 
sell  among  the  first,  if  not  the  firs 

Jefferson  went  as  a  delegate  to 
gress,  and  arrived  In  Philadelphia, 
nej,  June  21,  1775,  and  became  on^ 
Loid  Chatham  said  its  Members 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sloii."    Jefferson  was  then  only 
turaed  home  early  in  1776,  but  on 
in  his  seat  as  a  delegate  from 
b«:i3me  the  State  of  Virginia. 

In  this  session  he  wrote  the 
the  peak  of  American 
lean  Independence — so  aptly 
but  holding  in  distinct  essential, 


British   merchandise.    All 
pk-omptly  reelected  by  their 


dJi  solved 
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the 
rev  }Iutionary. 


lad 
saga<  :ity 


tie 


immortals- -the 
described 


a: J  govwnment*  derlT«  tbair  jnct 
govtrned. 


And  this,  but  a  corollary  to  that 


Ail  thlim  wh&taoever  y«  would 
y  tvca  ao  to  Uwm. 


thi.t 


Mr.  Speaker,  passing  thus  briery 
manahip  of  the  noble  Jefferson, 
Congress  In  1778.  he  decUned  to 
flnla:  let  Jefferson  himself  explain 


Wben  I  \etX  CongreM  in  1776  it  wai 
wboiie  code  muat  be  rerlewed  and  ad 
at  ffTvamiBent.  and  now  that  we  had 
wnora.  and  kings  to  restrain  ua  from  - 
comscted  In  all  Its  parts,  with  a  ■lDgl( 
■enas  of  then  for  whose  goremment 
our  ieglalatlon.  under  the  regal 
points  wtiich  urgently  required  ._ 
be  or  more  use  in  forwarding  that  wo4k 


adipted 


govern  ment 
reform  ation 


On  October  7.  1776.  Jefferson  to<^ 
delegates.    October  11  he  obtainel 
estabUshing  courts  of  justice  throuj  hout 
oat  day  he  obtained  leave  to  brln^ 
In  tiUl  to  convey  entailed  property 
later  he  reported  a  bUl  abolishing 


tike 


Time  prevents  greater  detail,  but 
whole  system  of  entail  in  Virginl 
literally  in  a  day.  carrying  down  \,i 
the  only  one  which  has  ever  existet 
comprises  the  United  States 

Tbe  colonists  had  brought  wiit 
•XKient  law  of  prlmogenitxire,  whidi 
of  estates,  excluding  the  daughters 
elde:it  from  sharing  the  property  o 
quaikce  the  best  part  of  Virginia  w^ 


came  in   1774   while   the 
and  a  half  dozen  more 
older  members,  canying  a 
a  day  of  fasting  and 
them.    Again  they 
{passed   there  most   disloyal 
of   correspondence 
the  expediency  of  holding 
for  the  meeting  of  rep- 
^irglnia  to  meet  in  conven- 
Albemarle  freehoUers 
burgess  and  deputy  to  the 
he  fell  ill  and  could 
forwarded  his  draft  of  in- 
gpven  by  that  body  to  the 
of  the  Colonies.    A 
president  of  the  convention, 
the  members,  and  so  weU 
form  under  the  title  "A 
British  America." 
held  that  "kings  are  the 
people."   It  re€u:hed  Eng- 
It  reached  the 
this  Jefferson  foxmd  him- 
to  be  proscribed, 
iie  First  Continental  Con- 
the  tenth  day  of  his  jour- 
of  that  assembly  of  which 
never  been  excelled  "in 
,  and  wisdom  of  conclu- 
32  years  of  age.    He  re- 
May  13.  1776,  he  was  back 
Colony  soon  destined  to 


document  that  placed  him  at 
Oeclaraton  of  Amer- 
by  Lincoln,  as  quoted, 
part: 

pfiwer  from  the  consent  of  the 


divine  injunction : 
men  should  do  to  you,  do 


l>y  this  master  crafts- 
t^ou^  he  was  reelected  to 
and  returned  to  Vlr- 
why  he  did  this: 


sirrve. 


in  the  persuasion  that  our 

^    "  to  oxir  republican  form 

no  negative  of  counclla.  fov- 

^olng  right,  that  it  should  be 

eye  to  reason  and  the  good 

It  was  framed.     I  knew  that 

had  many  very  vicious 

..  and  I  thought  I  could 


his  seat  in  the  house  of 

leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 

the  new  State.    The 

in  a  bill  enabling  tenants 

in  fee  simple.    Two  days 

entire  system  of  entail. 

strange  fact  is  that  the 
crashed  to  pieces  almost 
ii  it  an  "aristocracy"  and 
in  the  territory  that  i^ow 


tie 


them  frtMn  England  an 

prevented  the  division 

and  £dl  the  sons  but  the 

their  parents.    In  conse- 

held  by  a  few  families 


rapidly  disintegrating,  with  neither  the  ability,  the  energy, 
nor  the  capital  to  improve  their  iand.s.  leaving  no  opportu- 
nity to  people  of  enterprise  to  Increasf  the  wealth  of  the 
State.  Slaves  went  with  the  land.  Younger  sons  and  daugh- 
ters were  ca'=i  adrift.  After  3  weeks  of  struggle  in  the  legis- 
lature, agaii^":  the  opposition  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  State, 
the  primogeniture  law  wa.s  repealed.  In  the  argument  and 
debate  Pendleton  implored,  "at  least,  if  the  eldest  son  may 
no  longer  inherit  all  the  lands  and  slaves  of  his  father,  let 
him  take  a  double  share."  'No,"  .said  JffTerson,  the  leveler, 
[  "not  till  he  can  eat  a  double  allowance  of  food  and  do  a 
double  allowance  of  work  "  An  equal  distribution  of  prop- 
I  erty  was  thus  established  amons  the  children  of  intestates; 
and  while  anyone  might  still  by  will  prefer  an  eldest  son. 
the  effect  of  the  law  upon  public  opinion  was  so  great  that 
all  distinctions  of  this  character  rapidly  faded  away. 

Hastily  passing  from  these  evidences  of  strong  character 
and  outstanding  determination  to  serve  everybody  without 
spending  any  energy'  on  himself,  proof  sufficient  would  be 
established  to  place  Jefferson  among  the  immortals  as 
•noble"  by  the  standards  s<^t  by  President  Wilson,  which 
:ruly  make  him  loved  by  everybody,  save  those  who  decry  a 
.Tiemorlal  to  this  noble  American. 

Patrick  Henry  became  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  Thomas  JefTerson  .succeeded  him  on  June  1, 
1779.     Jefferson  was  anything  but  a  "man  of  war"  yet  he 
served  his  State  faithfully  and  well,  recruiting  and  raising 
funds  for  the  Continental  Army  under  General  Washington. 
3ut  hi5  term  as  a    'war  Governor"  was  probablv  his  most 
-inhappy  period  of  public  life.    His  term  had  expired.    The 
legislature  which  had  thrice  fled  in  alarm  from  Richmond 
:o  escape  Lord  Cornwallis  had  ad,journed  to  meet  in  Char- 
ottesviUe.  as  a  safer  vUlage  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Mon^i- 
celJo,  May  24.  but  it  was  not  untu  the  28th  that  a  quorum 
name  together,  and  they  delayed  from  day  to  day  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Governor.     On  June  4  a  steed  reined  up  at  the  Gov- 
)!mor's  door.     Tarlet>on  was  pushing  rapidly  along  the  road 
to  Charlottesville  and  Monticello,  .scarcely  3  hours  behind  the 
rider.    BeUevlng  the  members  of  the  legislature  could  escape 
mthout  his  assistance,  Jefferson  did  not  go  to  UharlottesvUle. 
He  evinced  no  lack  of  personal  courage.     He  breakfasted 
jent  his  family  away,  concealed  his  plate,  and  made  his  owii 
escape. 

Tarleton  missed  his  prey.  Jefferson's  hasbanded  crops 
rattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  were  seized  for  food;  his  growing 
crops  were  wantonly  d^troypd  and  all  fences  burned'  not 
only  were  his  many  valuable  horses  stolen  but  the  throats 
of  the  colts,  too  young  for  use,  were  cut,  and  30  slaves  were 
(•arried  away,  not  to  be  given  their  freedom  by  Cornwallis 
but  as  Jefferson  said:  "To  consign  them  to  Inevitable  death 
from  the  smallpox  and  putrid  fever  then  raging  in  his 
camps." 

Jefferson  was  censured  and  abu.sed  by  the  legislature     He 
determined  to  leave  forever  the  public  service.    He  wished 
to  be  a  member  of  the  next  legislature  to  court  the  threat- 
ened inquiry.     To  do  this  a  member  resigned  and  Albemarle 
County   paid    him    the   handsome    tribute   of   electing   him 
unanimously.     Having  taken  his  seat,  he  stated  he  wished 
to  face  the  charges  lately  made  against  him.     No  one  replied 
He  cited  certain  "objections"  and  .still  no  one  rose  to  assail 
him^    His  friends  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
It  thanked  him  for  his    'impartial,  upright,  and  attentive- 
administration,  bearing  testimony  t«  his  "ability,  rectitude 
and  integrity."  and  avowing  a  purpose  thus  to  remove  "all 
unmerited  censure." 

f  '^^K''^^  ^^'''-  ^^'^■'  ^ '^2'  •Jf'ff^^'-^^n  lo^t  his  wife  and  suf- 
fered the  loss  greatly    remaining  for  weeks  in  the  seclusion 

pLt'/hr  iT^  ''^'  ''''  ^"■^*^'^  Legislature  again 
h^^  K  *  ^^^""^'^  "^  Congress,  but  in  the  interim  he 
had  been  basy  with  his  pen  and  wrote  the  aseful  and  weU- 
known  Notes  on  Virginia  ^  wtru 

In  this  Congress  Jefferson  had  the  satisfaction  of  signing 
t.e  treaty  with  England  wh:ch  ^.tablishrd  the  independence 
his  document  declared  7  years  b.tore.     He  also  pZyTZ 
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Important  part  in  arranging  the  ceremonial  of  Washington's 
resignation.  He  effected  the  establishing  of  the  dollar  as  the 
unit  of  exchange.  He  had  the  pleastme  of  tendering  Vir- 
ginia's deed  to  the  Northwestern  Territory  to  be  held  as 
the  common  property  of  all  of  the  States.  He  was  made 
one  of  the  committee  charged  with  preparation  of  a  i^an  of 
government  for  this  region.  The  report,  doubtless  composed 
by  him.  since  the  draft  in  the  State  Department  is  in  his 
handwriting,  contains  the  substance  of  the  famous  Ordi- 
nance of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Its  most  nottUile  pro- 
vision is: 

TTiat  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be 
neither  slavory  nor  Involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
States,  otherwise  than  In  punishment  of  crimes. 

And  so  forth. 

On  May  7,  1784,  he  left  Congress. 

On  July  5,  1784,  Jefferson  sailed  from  Boston,  appointed 
for  a  fourth  time  on  a  foreign  mission  to  aid  Dr.  Franklin 
and  John  Adams  in  negotiating,  treaties  of  commerce.  He 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  July  30  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  The  following  spring  the  trio  of  diplomat- 
ists was  broken  up  by  Franklin's  departure  for  home  and 
Adams*  for  England,  and  his  own  appointment  as  resident 
Minister  to  France.  The  various  public  duties  discharged 
efficiently  during  the  period  of  this  service  will  not  be  cov- 
ered. The  high  character  of  his  service  to  others,  without 
spending  energy  on  himself,  must  be  touched  upon  briefly 
to  show  his  devotion  to  his  homeland  and  that  service  to 
mankind  which  caused  him  to  be  loved  because  he  was 
noble.  It  was  while  in  Prance  that  he  invented  the  mold- 
ing board  for  the  plow  and  the  swivel  chair,  both  of  which 
he  refused  to  patent,  that  others  might  derive  their  full 
benefit.  It  was  while  on  this  mission  and  a  journey  to  Italy 
that  he  concealed  the  rice  in  his  pocket,  because  it  might 
not  be  exported,  which  rice  he  sent  to  South  Carolina  Lo  be 
planted  and  grown,  that  his  countrymen  rriight  derive  its 
benefit;  and  it  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  rice  indusUy  of 
America  today. 

On  October  23.  1789,  Jefferson  sailed  from  Cowes.  and  on 
December  23  was  welcomed  at  Monticello,  on  a  visit  of  what 
he  believed  of  a  few  months  only,  expecting  to  return  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  had  .so 
engrossed  his  attention  that  he  was  by  no  means  gratified 
to  find  awaiting  him  on  arrival  an  invitation  from  President 
Washington  to  fill  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  re- 
luctantly acceded  to  the  President's  wishes,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  for  setting  his  private  affairs  in  order,  on  March  21, 
1790,  he  arrived  in  New  York  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

History  abounds  with  incidents  of  conflict  in  the  Cabinet 
between  Jefferson  the  democrat  and  Hamilton  the  aristocrat. 
For  the  present  purpose  only  one  of  these  will  be  discussed. 
Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  conceived  the  pur- 
pose of  funding  the  debts  of  the  States,  with  the  objective 
ever  in  mind  of  creating  a  funded  debt  and  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Bank  patterned  after  the  British  system. 
This  funding  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  South  and  favored 
by  the  North.  Jefferson  was  prevailed  upon  that  the  union 
of  the  States  was  being  endangered  and,  as  a  consequence, 
undertook  the  mediation  which  resulted  in  obtaining  the  Na- 
tions  Capital  for  the  South  on  the  Potomac,  in  exchange  for 
their  acce-ssion  to  the  funding  scheme.  The  South  won  the 
Capital  while  the  North  won  the  funding  argument,  and 
Hamilton  got  his  funded  debt  and  the  bank.  Today  we 
have  an  ungrateful  populace  in  the  city  of  Washington  agi- 
tating the  controversy  over  a  memorial  to  the  one  man  on 
earth  who  effected  the  location  of  the  Capital  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  unhappy  controversies  of  the  conflict  between  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton,  representing  the  direct  opposite  of  view- 
points, as  early  as  July  31.  1793,  he  wrote  Washington  seeking 
the  close  of  the  quarter  a.s  a  convenient  time  for  him  to  retire. 
However.  Washington  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  until  the 
end  of  the  year.     He  wanted  to  retain  home  to  his  plantation. 


his  library,  and  other  objectives.  He  sincerely  sought  to  re- 
tire, and  his  correspondence  with  Madison  and  other  inti- 
mates all  prove  that  purpose. 

With  the  retirement  of  Washington  the  unouestioned 
leader  of  the  repubUcans  was  Jefferson.  The  Federalist 
Party  was  preeminently  a  party  o:f  leaders.  Jefferson  wrote 
Madison  that  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  was  that  he  (Madi- 
son^ might  have  been  proposed  for  the  administration  of 
government.     Ten  days  later  he  wrote  Rutledge: 

My  name,  however,  was  again  brought  forward  without  concert  or 
exp)ectatlon  on  my  part  (on  my  salvation  I  declare  it>.  I  protest 
before  my  God  that  I  shall  fromr  the  t»ottom  of  my  heart  rejoice  at 
escaping.  I  have  no  anibition  to  govern  men.  no  passion  which 
would  lead  me  to  delight  to  ride  in  a  storm.  My  attachment  is  to 
my  home — 

And  so  forth.    On  January  1,  1797,  he  told  Madison: 

No  motive  could  have  induced  me  to  undertake  the  first  (office). 
•  •  •  The  second  is  the  only  office  in  the  world  about  which  I 
cannot  decide  in  my  own  mind,  whether  I  had  rather  have  it  or  not 
have  it. 

Seeing  that  Hamilton  was  no  longer  to  hold  supreme  con- 
trol over  a  united  party,  and  Hamilton  being  the  only  man 
among  the  Federalists  whom  he  really  feared,  Jefferson  came 
to  the  Vice  Presidency  in  a  cheeitul  and  sanguine  temi>er. 
He  succeeded  in  cu^rrying  out  his  plan  of  slipping  into  office, 
a5  it  were,  unobserved;  and  Adams,  with  quite  the  contrary 
taste,  absorbed  the  popular  attention. 

Passing  the  eventful  experiences  of  his  term  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, many  of  which  could  be  made  the  subject  of  lengthy 
discussion,  especially  his  natiu^al  reaction  to  the  alien  and 
seceding  laws,  an  example  of  unconstitutional  laws  repealed  by 
the  Congress  without  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  being  on  record  as 
having  noted  their  enactment.  Miiy  it  suffice  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this  great  body  that  again, 
"necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention,"  this  most  useful 
man.  Thomas  Jefferson,  compiled  tlie  Jefferson  Manual,  which 
still  stands  as  the  rules  of  the  Congress. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
familiar  with  the  first  contest  to  come  before  the  House — 
that  between  Jefferson  and  Burr — when  both  stood  tied  at  73 
votes  of  the  electoral  college. 

Having  covered  the  foundation  of  Jefferson's  remarkable 
achievements  before  coming  to  the  Presidency,  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  two  administrations,  were  bound  to  be  note- 
worthy, as  especially  marked  in  the  expansion  of  our  terri- 
tory through  the  Louisiana  I*urchase  from  Napoleon.  That 
he  should  carry  into  effect  his  ideals  and  philosophies  of 
democracy  until  he  won  the  undying  renown  as  tne  father  of 
democracy  is  a  consequence  as  natural  as  factual. 

The  epigrams  of  democracy  tluit  flowed  from  the  pen  of 
its  founder  are  so  abundant  it  is  hoped,  as  well  as  trusted, 
that  aU  true  believers  in  Jefferson's  philosophy  are  familiar 
with  it  and  opportimity  to  quote  will  be  passed.  Finally,  at 
the  end  of  his  second  term,  taking  a  very  definite  stand 
against  the  third-term  idea  already  being  advanced  in  that 
day,  Jefferson  actually  went  into  what  he  expected  to  be 
retirement — to  his  books,  his  fields,  his  hobbies,  his  other 
plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  i. solution  is  an  example  of  the 
appreciation  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  esteem  In  which 
he  was  held  on  leaving  public  office: 

Resolution  1809 — Adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Virginia 

Sir;  We  have  to  thank  you  (TTiomafi  Jefferson)  for  the  model 
of  an  administration  conducted  on  the  purest  principles  of  repub- 
licanism; for  pomp  and  state  laid  aside;  patronage  discarded,  inter- 
nal taxes  abolished:  a  host  of  superlluous  officers  disbarded:  the 
monarchic  maxim  "that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing" 
renounced;  and  more  than  thlrty-thi-ee  millions  of  our  debt  dis- 
charged; the  national  right  to  nearly  100.000.000  acres  of  our 
national  domain  extinguished;  and  without  the  guilt  or  calamities 
of  conquest  a  vast  and  fertile  reglo;a  added  to  our  country,  la- 
more  extensive  than  her  original  possessions.  •  •  •  You  carry 
with  you  the  richest  of  all  rewards — the  recollection  of  a  life  well 
spent  in  the  service  of  your  country,  aad  proofs  the  most  decisive  of 
the  love,  the  gratitude,  the  veneration  of  your  countrymen. 

His  useful,  eventful,  and  busilj  occupied  life  brooked  no 
retirement.    Guests  visited  him  continually  with  profusion. 
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His  home  housed  gruests  rivaling  fcostelrles  of  the  day.    His 
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ortune  and  Impoverlsbed 
his  library — a  most  won- 


entt  rtalnmg  depleted  his  personal 

his  Jeclming  years.     He  finally  sole 

derlul  collection  of  books  In  that  lay — for  a  fraction  of  its 

wor:h  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unlteil  States,  forming,  both  the 

basis  and  nucleus  of  the  present  Ubrary  of  Congress.    He 

used  the  proceeds  to  pay  his  debts. 

With  ever  an  eye  to  the  improvement  of  his  community 
and  the  welfare  of  mankmd.  he  aicomplished  the  founding 
of  r,ne  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville.  He  acted  as 
his  own  architect  in  planning  his  own  home  at  Monticello, 
and  acted  as  his  own  architect  In  ihe  planning  of  the  build- 
ing? of  the  famous  university.  H;  selected  as  a  motto  for 
this  university  the  words  from  th?  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Jch.T.  chapter  8,  verse  32,  as  follnws:  "And  ye  stiall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  maki  you  free." 

A?  the  years  mounted,  with  th«  appro€u:h  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  ttu  Declaration  of  American 
Indiipendence.  upon  which  he  was  lestined  to  die.  still  show- 
ing his  inexorable  faith  in  the  triusiph  of  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  dedicated  his  life,  he  wrote: 

Ail  eyes  ar?  opened  or  opening  to  thi  rights  or  man.  The  general 
spread  of  the  light  of  science  has  alreaqy  laid  open  to  every  view  the 
palpable  truth  that  the  masses  of  manilnd  have  not  been  bom  with 
sadfJes  on  their  backs  nor  a  favored  f  rw  booted  and  spurred  ready 
to  r  :de  them  legitimately  by  the  grace  of  Ood. 

Am;rlcan 


V^en    the    Declaration   of 
adopted  in  Philadelphia  July  4. 
voice  could  not  carry  the  debate 
Cor  tlnental  Congress,  but  John 
triot,  possessed  both  the  power  of 
as  floor  leader  carried  the  battle  foi 

Fifty  years  later  to  the  very 
wrote  the  preceding  quotation, 
anc*  was.    This  is  the  Fourth  of 
lapfed  Into  unconsciousness  and 
Adams,  himself  ill  on  his  own 
of  Jefferson's  own  illness,  died  thu 
utterance  on  his  lips.  "Thomas 

Horace  Qreely.  scorning  the  Idea 
Ing  to  the  death  of  these  two 
years  after  the  adoption  of  their 
the  Declaration  of  American 
as  reasonable  as  that  a  bushel  of 
the  upper  story  of  his  Tribune 
should  right  Itself  Into  form.    Yet 
wltliout  significance,  the  one 
has  occurred  and  never  will. 

After  JefTerson's  death  among  ht 
his  own  prepared  epitaph  written 

H<;re  was  burled  Tbomas  JefTerson, 
American   Independence,  of   the 
frcetiocn.  and  father  of  the  Unlvenlty 


statLte 
of 


Independence    was 

.  Jefferson  with  a  weak 

the  floor  of  the  Second 

his  friend  and  copa- 

)ratory  and  voice.    Adams 

its  adoption. 

9  days  after  Jefferson 
Jefferson's  last  utter- 
July."  following  which  he 
(fled  the  same  day.    John 
In  Boston,  conscious 
same  day  with  this  la^t 
still  survives." 
3f  any  significance  attach- 
on  the  same  day.  50 
J)olnt  effort  in  the  form  of 
said  the  Idea  was 
should  be  spilled  from 
Into  the  street  and  it 
the  fact  remains,  with  or 
and  the  other  nefver 


r76 
en 
Ac  ams. 


day 
The  mas 


deaihbed 


Jefl  erscn 


pat  'lots 


Independence, 
tn3e 
Bull  ding 


occurred 


in 


private  papers  was  found 
his  own  hand : 


kuthor  of  the  Declaration  of 
of   Virginia   for   religtous 
Virginia. 


epitah  is  of  the  man  who 


flow  significant  and  worthy  this 
wrote  It. 

Though  Jefferson  had  been  a 
House  of  Burgesses,  the  Contlnenlal  Congress,  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  Governor  of  Virginia,  ]  iinister  to  Prance,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Vice  President  of  the 
deni:  of  the  United  States,  none  ol 
car>ed  upon  the  stone  which  marls  his  grave.  His  convic- 
tions, exampled  in  every  private  a  id  public  act.  were  borne 
out  in  death.  This  truly  remarkab  e  old  Democrat  wrote  his 
own  passport  to  Immortality — the 
Ugicius  freedom,  and  universal 
standards  enunciated  by  Woodrow 
a  few  Washington  propagandists, 
discnminatlng  appellation — noble. 

ICr.  Speaker,  my  reaction  to  Washington,  the  Naticm's 
Capital,  has  been  forced  to  a  negiition  of  the  attitude  and 
coEMiuct  of  the  people  living  here  i  3  this  age.  The  Oovem- 
DMtkt  of  the  Nation  Oeorge  Washli  igtcm  founded,  as  admin 
latei'ed  l^  bureaucrats,  is  such  that  f  the  nttter  of  his  Covn- 
try  oouM  return  to  the  flesh  todiiy,  he  could  not  pass  an 
nn>«wnbled  dvU-«ervice  examlnat  oel    This  great  surveyor. 


member  of  the  Virginia 


United  States,  and  Presi- 
these  honors  or  titles  is 


rights  of  mankind,  re- 
educatlox) — and.  by  the 
Wilson,  loved  by  all,  save 
miy  enUtllng  him  to  the 


engineer,  and  soldier,  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  qualify  as 
either  a  surveyor  or  engineer,  would  have  his  apphcatioii 
lapers  returned  with  an  attached  mimeographed  sheet,  con- 
temptuously checked  at  lack  of  education.  '  especially  if  he 
submitted  his  diary  with  it. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  with  all  hi.s  resourcefulness,  versatility, 
gnd  remarkable  ability  a.s  an  engineer,  architect,  inventor, 
end  able  to  adapt  his  hand  to  anything,  could  no  longer 
cualify  under  the  democracy  he  founded.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  would  reject  his  application,  checking  it  at  "lack 
ci  experience"  becau.se  ht^  spent  a  life  .so  full  of  usefulness  to 
his  country  in  diplomacy  and  .statesmanship  that  he  never 
had  time  to  pursue  any  trade  or  craftmanship. 

Andrew  Jackson.  The  "Sword  Bf^arer  of  Democracy,"  would. 
too,  be  disqualified  with  equal  contempt  for  "lack  of  educa- 
tion." 

Abraham  Lincoln  would  rccfive  the  same  disqualification 
Itecfiuse  of  inability  to  li.^t  satisf?.ctory  schooling  regardless  of 
the  heights  he  attamed, 

Grover  Cleveland,  whose  stanch  advocacy  of  a  merit  sys- 
tem for  determining  eligibility  for  Federal  employment,  and 
v/hose  administration  enacu^-d  the  civil -service  law  set  forth 
in  the  United  States  Code,  title  5.  633,  providing  as  follows — 

1  Competitive  examinations.  First.  For  open  competitive  ex- 
j,mmat;ion.s  far  testing  the  fltness  of  appUcantii  fur  the  public  serv- 
!:e  clas.«;iaed  on  January  16  \8m  or  thereafter  or  to  be  classlQ?d 
liereundtT  Such  £.xamlnation.s  shall  be  priictical  in  their  char- 
£.cter.  and  sci  far  as  may  be  bhuil  relate  to  those  matters  which 
■iv-ill  fairly  test,  the  relative  fitness  of  the  pers<.jn.s  examined  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  "f  tlie  service  Into  which  they  seek  to  be  ap- 
{omted 

2  Selection  of  officers,  etc  ,  accDrding  to  results  of  examinations. 
Second.  All  the  offices.  plac«-s,  and  employments  so  arra.nged  or  ud 

te  .irranged  .n  cia:^.■^'5  shall  t>e  flUed  by  selecicns  according  to  grade 
f.-om  among  those  graded  highest  as  the  results  of  such  competitive 
exammation.s — 

Would  be  rejected  for  lack  of  cxpf-nence. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  stanch  iulvocatc  of  a  merit  system 
£.nd  ex-Civil  Service  Commi.s.^ioner.  would  likewise  find  him- 
self rejected  for  lack  of  fxperience. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  by  adopted  standards  to  circumvent  the 
ubove-ciLed  law,  would  pacis  on  iiis  degrees  and  singulaj 
classification  as  a  college  professor. 

These.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  my  reactions  to  Washington, 
where  today  a  contest  i.s  watjcd  against  a  memorial  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  life  was  so  useful  to  his  countrymen 
and  posterity  that  unknowingly  he  wrote  his  own  passport 
to  unmortality  because,  without  striving,  he  unconsciously, 
and  by  the  best  accepted  standards,  handed  to  posterity  by 
Wilson.  atUined  in  America  the  discnminatmg  title  of 
nobility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  do  and  say  here  today  is  of  but 
fleeting  moment.  Whether  this  Congress  carries  to  fruition 
the  mandate  of  a  preceding  Congress  to  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  Commission,  or  whether  this  Congress  yields  to 
the  propaganda  from  highly  prejudicial  outside  interests 
carried  to  the  floor  of  this  House,  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  be  commended.  Our  colleagues  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  BoylanJ  has  creditably  withstood  the 
shameless  and  unmented  abuse  that  has  been  heaped  upon 
him.  and  especially  merits  the  commendation  of  this  House; 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Howard  Sbcith]  has 
creditably  represented  not  only  the  membership  of  this 
House  in  the  fearless  and  steadfast  discharge  of  his  duties 
and  responsibilities,  but  he  has  most  creditably  represented 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  justly  proud  of  its  native 
son — the  noble  Thomas  Jefferson;  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cm,KiN].  a  Republican  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  has  served  on  the  Commission  in  true  non- 
partisan manner  and  today  in  debate  not  only  defended  the 
position  of  the  Commission,  but  of  our  colleague  Mr.  Boylan, 
its  chairman,  from  the  vicious  onslaughts  and  tirades  in- 
veighed against  him.  but,  m  true  patriotic  American  fashion, 
rose  to  the  fullest  heights  m  praise  of  the  great  patriot! 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence. 
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We  poor  mortals  cannot  build  of  marble,  of  granite,  of 
Iron,  of  steel,  of  brass,  though  it  were  studded  with  gems  and 
precious  stones  mounted  in  gold,  trimmed  and  worked  in 
crimson  or  in  blue,  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Jefferson — father  of  democracy. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives."  Those  dying  words  of 
John  Adams,  uttered  a  century  and  a  dozen  years  ago,  stand 
forth  with  full  force  of  truth  t«day.     Someone  has  said: 

I  wrote  my  name  upon  the  sand 
And  trusted  it  would  stand  for  aye; 

But  soon.  alas,  the  refluent  sea 
Had  washed  my  feeble  lines  away. 

I  carved  my  name  upon  the  wood, 

And.  after  years,  returned  again; 
I  missed  the  shadow  of  the  tree 

That  .stretched  of  old  upon  the  plain. 

To  sohd  marble,  next,  my  name 

I  gave  as  a  perpetual  trust; 
An  earthquake  rent  it  to  its  base. 

And  now  it  lies,  o'erlaid  with  dust. 

All  these  had  failed;  in  wiser  mood 
I  turned  and  asked  myself.  "What  then?" 

If  I  would  have  my  name  endure, 
I'll  write  it  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  wrote  his  name  on  the 
hearts  of  liberty-loving  humanity,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  as 
unselfishly,  as  unconsciously  while  traveling  upon  the  level  of 
time  toward  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveler  ever  returns,  ..e  both  ennobled  and  enshrined  himself 
throughout  his  long,  active,  and  useful  life,  by  fitting  himself 
as  a  living  stone  in  that  spiritual  temple,  that  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Virginia,  "Mother  of  Presidents,"  I  take  the  liberty  of  salut- 
ing you  on  behalf  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  native  son  of  colonial 
and  revolutionary  ancestry,  for  having  given  the  Nation  and 
the  world  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father  of  democracy. 

New  York  and  Virginia,  on  the  same  liberty,  I  salute  you 
for  having  given  your  sons,  my  colleagues,  to  serve  on  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission  in  such  worthy  and 
too  long  neglected  cause.  I  personally  take  this  occasion 
to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  a  public  service  conscienti- 
ously and  creditably  performed. 


Repeal  a  Colossal  Failure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  futile  session  of 
Congress  expires,  I  want  to  remind  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try of  what  I  term  the  greatest  and  most  costly  failure  ever 
consummated  in  this  country,  the  twenty-first  amendment, 
known  as  the  repeal  amendment,  the  solitary  repeal  of  any 
amendment  ever  made  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  amendment  has  failed  in  every  single  thing  it 
promised. 

I  have  received  an  intriguing  letter  from  Mr.  Gene  Tun- 
ney,  late  champion  pugilist,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Distilling  Co.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
letter  wr"  to  express  his  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 683,  which  proposed  a  floor  stock  tax  on  beverage  spir- 
its, which  has  been  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House.  This  latest  tax.  passed  by  the  Congress,  he 
declares,  makes  the  Federal  tax  on  spirits  at  the  source 
approximately  900  percent,  or  nine  times  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Then  he  says  that  the  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal taxes  which  are  added  produce  an  average  tax  about 
equal  to  the  Federal  tax.  Then  Mr.  Tunney  becomes  the 
advocate  of  the  ultimate  consumer.    This,  he  says,  is  imfalr 


to  the  workingman   who  consumes   80   percent   of  all   the 
liquor  drunk. 

This,  Tunney  says,  drives  the  c:onsumer  to  either  making 
his  own  illicit  liquor  or  to  his  bootlegger.  He  says  it  is  easy  to 
make  liquor,  to  quote  exactly: 

It  is  quite  easy  to  make  bootleg  alcohol.  And  this  will  be  done; 
the  small  home  still,  as  well  as  the  l>00-gallon  cooker,  will  turn  it 
out. 

One  of  the  bright  promises  the  repealers  gave  was  that 
repeal  would  banish  the  bootlegger  and  the  speak-easy.  In- 
stead of  being  banished,  he  is  "flourishing  like  a  green  bay 
tree."  You  need  not  prove  it.  The  liquor  trade  admits  it 
and  the  record  proves  it.  Listen  to  this  wail  of  the  Beverage 
Retailer  Weekly: 

When  the  retailers  are  given  a  true  picture  of  the  vast  amount 
of  trade  thai  is  diverted  from  them  into  Illegitimate  channels,  and 
when  they  are  confronted  with  the  svartling  fact  that  almost  1  00.1 
speak -easles  compete  with  the  6,00C  bars  licensed  by  the  Statt- 
liquor  admini.'itralicn,  the  shock  may  "wake  them  up."  an  a.s.socia- 
tlon  secretary  commented. 

Impetus  to  the  plans — retailers  to  police  thtir  respective  dis- 
tricts— was  given  when  a  Federal  court  last  week  convicted  the 
bootleg  ring  that  has  sold  its  "King  Kong  whisky"  for  10  cents  a 
drink,  and  had  operated  a  chain  of  200  speak-easies  in  the  2  police 
precincts  comprising  Harlem  alone. 

Official  statistics  show  that  thtjre  is  a  steady  increase  in 
bootleg  business  as  shown  by  arrests  and  seizures,  as  well  as 
by  the  vast  number  of  officers  employed  to  fight  the  bootlegger 
and  his  organizations,  far  exceeding  the  record  in  the  prohi- 
bition era.  All  of  this  eloquently  testifies  to  the  complete 
failure  of  repeal  as  a  cure  for  the  bootlegger 'and  illicit  liquor. 

The  other  day  Congressman  Celler,  of  New  York,  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  when  he  was  speaking  against  an  in- 
creased liquor  tax,  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  16,142 
stills,  12,365,224  gallons  of  mash.  4.463  automobiles,  and  prop- 
erty in  the  amount  of  $3,965,360  were  seized  and  that  there 
were  29,477  arrests  for  the  violation  of  the  Federal  liquor  laws. 

We  were  promised  that  repeal  would  diminish  crime. 
Everyone  who  is  conversant  with  public  affairs  and  the  daily 
news  knows  that  this  is  not  true.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said 
that  the  past  3  years  have  been  the  worst  in  criminal  history 
in  this  country. 

CRIMX 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual 
reix)rt  for  the  fiscal  year  1937,  says  that  the  population  of 
Federal  penal  institutions  as  to  violations  of  the  liquor  laws 
has  revealed  an  all-time  high.  That  not  even  during  the 
prohibition  era  were  so  large  a  number  of  persons  sent  to 
Federal  penitentiaries  for  infractions  of  the  hquor  laws. 

The  Attorney  General  adds: 

One  of  the  startling  features  of  the  crime  problem  is  the  alarm- 
ing number  of  Juvenile  delinquents  and  the  appalling  proportion 
of  young  men  among  the  offenders  that  become  inmates  of  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

So  the  claim  that  repeal  would  lessen  crime  was  based  on 
false  pretense  and  is  just  another  proof  that  repeal  is  a  dismal 
failure. 

DStrWKENNESS 

We  were  assured  that  under  repeal  drunkenness  would  de- 
crease. But  statistics  show  that  arrests  for  drunkenness  have 
doubled  since  1932.  The  ratio  per  100,000  of  population  in 
1932  was  800,  but  in  1937  it  was  1,700.  So  repeal  has  utterly 
failed  as  a  temperance  panacea. 

DRiviKc  whoj:  nrroxiCATZD 

It  was  boastingly  declared  that  repeal  would  bring  the  end 
of  drunken  driving,  but  we  find  from  the  record  that  arrests 
for  drunken  driving  has  about  doubled  under  repeal.  The 
ratio  per  100,000  in  1932  was  60  while  for  1937  it  was  115. 

TTie  fact  is  that  every  evil  which  follows  the  liquor  trafHc 
has  grown  steadily  worse  and  the  people  are  awakening  to  it. 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  7,000  elections  on  the  wet  and 
dry  issue  the  past  ye&T  5,000  of  the  drys  won. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  an  unmixed  evil  that  robs  rich  and  poor 
and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  our  so-called  "recession."  Mr. 
Tunney  says  80  percent  of  the  liquor  is  consumed  by  the 
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worklngman.     Over  $6,000,000,000 

liquor.    That  means  that  Ihe  wo 
for  something  that  was  worse 
diglous  waste  of  the  workingmans 
than  nothing  cannot  help  but 
nomic  system. 

Repeal  is  the  most  dismal  failuite 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 


was  spent  last  year  for 
rkiigman  spent  $4,800. 000 jDOO 
thin  nothing.    Such  a  pro- 
Income  for  what  I5  worse 
In  unjointing  our  eco- 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 
by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  insert  ih 
made  by  Senator  Hatch,  as  follow! 

pcopi 


Tiey 


tb! 

ai  d 


rtecieaaed 


eqi  Lillbrlum, 


Mr  President,  thousands  of  young 
had  their  academic  commencement  antl 
Ing  an  oppwrtunlty  to  coaimence.  In  a 
our  complex  Industrialized  society 
ful.  Just  as  young  people  "commencilig 
today  their  chances  of  getting  ahead 
are  not  as  bright  relatively  as  were 
a  quarter  of  a  centtiry  or  more  ago 
people    have   changed    materially,    but 
tike  ratio  of  work  opportunities  to  the 
has.  during  the  last  two  decades 

The  World  War  and  Its  consequen  , 
materially  damaged  our  national 
kaleidoscopic  changes  which  a  rapidly 
nation  was  already  undergoing. 

We  have  all   been  distressed  by   it 
effect  of  the  process  of  disintegration  dn 
the   years   1938   to    1932,   when   mllliotis 
were  out  of  school   were  also  out  of 
terrific — human   loss;    boys  and   girls 
cally,  and   materially.     We   were   all 
done.     Then.  In  1933.  President  Roosevelt 
piece  of  social  reconstruction  has  been 
try.     It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  talk  al 
the  C.   C.   C.     Its   work   Is   fortunatel^ 
State  It  has  served  as  an  investment 
It  has  given  thousands  of  our  men 
"vhiJe  the  few  dollars  each   h*-  recei 
of  these  men — has.  In  fact.  In  many 
alive  and  together. 

One  of  the  fine  jroung  Reoerre  offlceis 
duty  at  Camp  Tucamcart.  hi.  Mex..  said 
of  Its  trainees     Th4>y  Itfamed  how  to  11 
game  fairly;   to  work  with  other  people 
and  gained  on  the  average  15  pounds 
work  in  soil  erosion,  reforestation,  fire 
resents  an  Investment  of  millions  of 

In  the  spring  of  1935  there  were 
who  were  not  in  school  and  who  coul<  i 
them,  their  homes  had  b«en  lost 
■Utov  who  might  have  looked  to  them 
mare  broken  boy  or  girl.    The  young  . 
find  none;  they  wanted  to  train  for  a' 
to  go.     They  wanted  to  be  aomethlnj : 
to  do  anything  big.     And  they  wante  1 
folks  at  home.     But  all  they  got  was, 
job."  <x  maybe  Jxiat  a  "Nothing  doing 

Then  President  Roosevelt  created 
serve  youth — the  National  Touth 


still 


mothiirs 


(tone  a  most  remarkable  piece  of  work 
tloDs     It  has  during  the  3  years  of  1 
over  a,000.000  young  people  and  IndlrJctly 
of  thousands  more.     There  are  seven  J 
such  a  fiXM  job.    First  of  all.  the  peop:  e 
vants,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  wojd 
Jossphlne   Roche,   chairman   of   the 
N.  T.  A.,  a  budXMSB  execuUve  who 
company  and  as  AaUstant  Secretary  at 


piece  at  hiunan  vigineering  and  dooe 
Second.  Mr.  Charlet  Taussig,  head  oi 
•nterprlaes  in  this  country,  is  a  bual^' 
practice  rwogrilw  the  high  potential 
in  industry  and  hence  aids  the 
ta  buHness  in  every  possible  way.     And 


develop  cnent 


under  authority  granted 
the  Record  an  address 


e  of  our  country  have  Just 
they  are  eagerly  now  awalt- 
practlcal  way,  their  work  in 
are  eager,  anxious,  hope- 
always  have  been.     But 
In  fact,  of  getting  a  start — 
chances  of  young  i>eople  of 
it's  not  because  the  young 
their    world    has.     Actually 
number  of  college  graduates 

over  60  percent, 
social  and  economic  chaos 
and   added   to   the 
changing  complex  industrial 


all.  but  particularly   by   the 

the  yoiing  jaeople.     During 

of  the  young  people   who 

work,  our  national  loss  waa 

damaged,   spiritually,   physi- 

^roping  for  something  to   be 

set  up  the  C   C.  C      This 

hailed  throughout  the  coun- 

length  of  the  fine  work  of 

well   known.     In   my   own 

yielding  remarkable  returns 

nental  and   physical   health, 

red   has   helped  the  families 

.  actually  kept  the  families 


who  was  called  Into  active 

"The  C.  C.  C.  has  made  men 

re;  to  keep  clean;  to  play  the 

And  they  have  worked — 

each  while  working.     Their 

jreventlon.  fiood  control,  rep- 

d4ll»ra  for  my  State." 

millions  of  young  people 

not  get  work.    To  many  of 

and  younger  brothers  and 

for  help  could  face  only  one 

sople  wanted  work  but  could 

letter  day.  but  had  no  place 

worth-while;   they  wanted 

food — often  to  share  with 

"Sorry:   not  a  chance  for  a 

without  a  "Sorry." 

remarkable  agency  to 
Tills  agency  has 


ai  other 


Administration. 


often  under  adverse  condi- 

a  existence  directly  assiated 

^ly  it  has  helped  hundreds 

reasoxis  why  it   has  done 

who  run  It  are  public  ser- 

Let  me  mention  three: 

Executive   ccounittee   of  the 

managing  her  large  ooal 

the  Treasury  has  dooe  a  tne 

It  efflclently. 

one  of  the  largest  business 

BSBBBan  who  in  theory  and 

ralue  at  the  hvunan  element 

of  the  human  element 

theae  two  selected  the  third 


"boss"  of  the  N'  Y  A  ,  the  nvdr.  whn  actually  runs  U.  Mr.  Richard 
Brown,  the  splendid  cxei  utlve  direttcr  "Hie  second  reason  It  has 
done  such  .1  hr.e  jofj  is  becau.so  !t  function.s  In  terms  of  State  and 
local  control  The  nan  on  top.  Richard  Brown,  Is  Dig  enough  to 
use  his  office  to  advist-  and  assist  local  authorities  That's  why  the 
N  Y  A  is  >eii,eitive  tj  local  neecLs  and  that's  why  It  has  done  a  great 
Job  in  a  big  way  It,  has  sought  to  .serve  the  little  needs  in  each 
little  spot  AUhough  the  N  Y  .A  ha.s  never  employed  many  more 
than  600.000  ynung  men  Ar.d  women  m  any  one  month,  it  has  been 
pcseibie  for  the  N.  Y  A  to  aid  directly  over  2,000  000  \oung  people. 
Let  ii'.e  review  and  briefly  siimm.irize  it.s  program,  and  because  I 
know  of  i.he  tremenC/Us  value  of  the  N  Y  .^  .  I  wan*  it  preserved 
in  some  form-  I  knew  of  ihi-'  good  to  the  college  youth  of  my 
State  through  'he  =tudfnt-aid  fund  I  knew  of  the  significant 
guidance  work  under'aken  by  it  of  'he  bro:\dly  conceived  recrea- 
tioiKil  pr'jgram,  of  the  reccgnition  in  general  of  a  learning-by- 
domg  prograiri,  educationaliy  sound  and  s<jciaily  inspiring 

The  National  Yjuth  Administration  wa,s  created  by  Executive 
order  on  June  26.  1935,  as  a  division  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
mim.-^tratinn.  The  major  objectives  of  the  National  Youth  Admlrus- 
tr.iticn  were  then  announced: 

First  To  provide  funds  for  the  part-time  employment  of  needy 
school,  college  and  gradtiate  snidents  between  16  and  25  years  of 
age.  so  that  thev  can  continue  their  educatiort 

Second.  To  provide  funds  f<..r  the  part-time  employment  on  work 
projects  of  youi.g  p»jsons,  chiefly  from  relief  f:unilles.  between  18 
and  25  years  nf  age — the  project*  being  designed  not  only  to  give 
these  young  people  valuable  work  experience  but  to  benefit  youth 
generally  and  the  communities  m  which  they  live 

The  National  Youth  .Admuustration  ha-s  nut  lased  lUs  appropria- 
tion to  set  up  separate  facUiries  to  carry  on  it-s  work  but  has  co- 
operated, insofar  as  possible  with  rxi.«tlng  institutions  and  agen- 
cies Fortunately  too  the  national  organi/.ation  is  .'small,  most  of 
Its  interesting  and  beneficial  work  1.-^  tx-mg  carried  on  through 
State  crganlzatinns  and  through  State  and  liKral  advisory  commit- 
tees, of  which  there  are  over  2  0<")0,  with  a  total  membership  of 
about  25,000.  who  serve  without  compensation 

One  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  this  youth  service  is  the  pro- 
gram of  student  aid  During  the  first  year  alone  of  operation  the 
National  Youth  .Administration  rea<.-hed  upp.-oximately  600  000 
young  people  In  the  .student-aid  program  during  the  month  a 
single  month  a  total  of  404  7? 2  serondarv  .schoofs.  colleges  and 
graduate  students  were  employed  Of  this  total  number,^  275.337 
were  secondary -school  students  earning  an  average  wage  of  $5  45 
for  the  month.  122,675  were  undergraduate  college  studenUj,  earning 
an  average  of  $12  69  for  the  month  and  6.720  were  graduate  stu- 
dents, earning  an  average  nf  $19  25  for  the  month  The  majority 
of  eligible  schoijis,  colleges,  and  graduate  schools  in  the  United 
States  participated  in  the  program  One  cannot  begin  ♦o  measure 
the  tremendcus  value  of  even  this  small  amount  of  aid  to  these 
young  people  It  has  helped  keep  them  alive  spirltuallv  and 
physically 

the  .second  objective  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  is 
giving  pan-time  employment  on  work  project.-^  to  young  persona 
between  18  and  25  years  of  age  chieflv  from  relief  families  which 
was  started  m  January  1936 

The  work  performed  by  'hese  vou'hs  covered  a  wld'>  range  of 
activities  which  are  broadlv  cla-s.sified  a.s  follows  Recreation  and 
youth  community  service,  land  development,  traming  In  public 
service,  building  construction  and  renovation,  sewing  manual 
crafts,  library  service,  dome.stic  science,  ajid  agriculture 

I  have  said  that  the  N  Y  A.  has  utilized  all  existing  agencies 
to  carry  on  its  program  Through  the  as.slstance  of  National 
\outh  .Administration,  the  facilities  of  such  agencies  as  settlement 
houses,  and  other  established  youth  organizations,  have  been 
expanded  and  extended  to  .serve  a  greater  number  of  voung  peonle 

lL^1T\i.''^^Z\^^''/^'''^''"''''''  '^^'i'^i*^^  of  a  community  are 
r^^n^;  ^^%  National  \  outh  Administration  ha,s  organized  com- 
munity youth  centers  to  include  vocations  and  hobbies  as  weU 
^physical  recreation  Youth  centers  not  only  tie  in  very  closely 
with  recreational  supervision  and  leadership,  but  also  serve  as  a 
means   of   giving    vocational    guidance,    employment,    and    occupa- 

rPnr^r,''^nH"'^"°"  ,  ^"'t^'  '''''  Organized  and  carried  on  In  these 
centers  and  avocatlonal  Interests  are  encouraged  In  several  in- 
stances National  Youth  Administration  workers  have  aTSete^y 
eif  in  f>,''°'"'  '""'T'  '^^'"^  carpentry,  masonry,  ^3blng. 
t^Hon  l^\^'°''^^  ^"  °'^"  i:i^>tance.s  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration workers  have  remodeled  available  public  buildings  as  youth 
centers.  Ynuth.<=  employed  in  these  centers  receive  traimng  In 
manual  and  clerical  skills  and  recreational  leadership  SfltS 
to  young  persons  using  the  centers  arise  from  the  U3e  ^of  fa^imii^ 
for  recreation  and  traininji' 

The  development  of  adequate  recreational  work  In  every  com- 
munity is  of  far  greater  importance  than  we  recognfw^t^ 
glance.     The  annual  cr^t   of  crime   in   this  countryTs  fifteen  ZT- 

i°r?om°lder25\'".-''  ?"'"^'  °-  ^''  "^'^^  "'  comm^tSd  by 
p^sons   under    25   years   of   age     this    is   the   age   the   N    Y    A     la 

J?mf  «T'  ^""^  "^"'P  "'''''  '^'^-^^d  ^he  rTght  fdeals  of  llf? 
Crtme.  we  know  is  social  dl8ea.se  Today  we  are  interested  not 
only  in  curing  existing  diseases  but  In  preventing  diSS  A 
sound,  well-planned  recreational  program  Vs  one  Dha£,e^^rim^ 
prevention  Employment  mformatKurh^  ^n  glv^en  and  eSv^S- 
tional  classes  conducted  in  these  centers  eauca- 

About  14  percent  of  the  workers  have  been  a.sslgned  to  oublic- 
t^ilt^tKf  nffi'"'^"''  •i'^'^'^"^  ^"^"^  '"  i^overnmemaland'^SibUc 

voutS  in  a  wSp*^"-  ''■'""'',  """^'^  ^"■*''^'^"'  '^^^  ^^^'^'^«  Of  these 
youths  in   a  »ide   range   of   clerical    work,   as  well    as   acquainting 
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them  with  the  operation  of  governmental  and  public  services. 
The  local  student-aid  program  must  be  so  administered  as  to  be 
helpful  to  the  student  and  to  the  community.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing development  of  truly  valuable  work  projects  to  be  used  by 
high  schools  and  colleges.  There  must  be  In  every  community 
opportunity  for  aid  for  studont.s  who  are  interested  in  an  aca- 
demic cour&t  Something  also  is  available  for  the  high-school 
graduate  who  cannot  go  to  college. 

The  average  estimated  turn -over  of  youths  emploved  on  National 
Youth  Administration  work  projects  has  been  about  10  percent 
every  5  weeks,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  more  than  100.000 
youths  have  pa.ssed  through  the  works  program  to  school,  private 
employment,  or  some  other  more  permanent  relr.tionship  It  is 
significant  that  youth  is  not  staying  on  Indefinitely  on  National 
Youth  Administration  projects.  Tlie  works  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  has  helped,  and  Is  helping,  youth 
to  obtain  necessary  work  experience  and  brings  it  In  touch  with 
work  opportunities  In  private  employment. 

IXinng  November  1937  the  N  Y.  A.  was  employing  283.269  stu- 
dents, of  whom  188.332  were  high-school  students,  92.648  college 
students,  and  2.289  graduate  students.  As  compared  with  Novem- 
ber 1936,  this  represents  a  decrease  of  117,000  in  the  number  of 
students  aided,  which  was  caused  by  the  reduction  In  the  funds 
allocated  to  the  N  Y.  A.  this  year.  Under  its  work-projects  pro- 
gram the  N  Y  A  was  employing  126.526  unemployed  young  people 
In  November  1937,  as  compared  with  almost  180.000  in  November 
of  the  year  previous.  And  from  the  beginning  of  the  Job-place- 
ment program  in  March  1936,  which  has  been  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  employment  services,  the  N  Y  A.  place- 
ment counselors  had  registered  a?  of  Januarj-  1  1938.  nearly 
215  000  different  Job  applicants  and  placed  93,768  in  private 
employment 

This  brings  me  to  my  next  point — the  vocational  guidance  work 
of  the  N  Y  A  'We  must  recognize  as  a  Nation  that  training  in 
the  humanities  Is  not  the  only  form  of  educational  training,  that 
adjustment  in  our  complex  industrial  society  Is  education  In  Its 
truest  sense  There  should  be  in  every  comimunltv  an  extremely 
practical  and  educationally  sound  guidance  prograrri 

Vocational  guidance  is  recognized  by  all  educational  authorities 
as  an  essential  service  to  youth  in  the  present  complexity  of  society, 
but  It  has  been  made  available  in  only  a  limited  nurnber  of  the 
larger  and  more  progressive  schools  "  For  those  who  have  left 
school,  especially  those  large  numbers  who  drop  out  before  gradu- 
ation from  a  secondary  school,  there  is  practically  nothing.  The 
National  Youth  Adminl.stration  has  attempted  to"  meet  this  need 
through  Its  vocational  guidance  and  placement  service,  making 
such  service  available  to  those  thousands  of  youths  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  classroom  and  have  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  making  a  living 

Some  activity  of  this  work  is  in  evidence  in  nearly  every  State 
now.  the  program  being  shaped  to  the  needs  peculiar  to  the  various 
communities  Usually  the  work  consists  of  furnishing  occupa- 
tional infomnalion  about  the  various  fields  of  work  which  are  open 
to  the  youth  ol  the  community,  giving  an  outline  of  The  training 
reqtilrement.  the  pay,  and  promotional  possibilities,  and  the  rela- 
tive availability  of  jobs.  This  Is  done  sometimes  through  classes 
for  out-of-school  youths  which  meet  In  school  buildings,  churches, 
community  centers,  or  the  quarters  of  various  social  agencies  It 
Is  done  sometimes  through  the  preparation  of  pamphlets  which 
are  given  wide  distribution  among  young  people  and  agencies  serv- 
ing them  In  a  few  cities,  where  technical  assistance  can  be  ob- 
tained from  cooperating  sponsors,  individual  guidance  bureaus 
have  been  set  up.  where  the  young  Job  seekers'  talent*  and  prefer- 
ences are  analyzed  and  information  Is  given  them  about  possible 
lines  of  employment  and  training.  Through  these  efforts  thou- 
sands of  young  people  are  being  advised  about  vocations  for  which 
they  are  Intellectually  and  temperamentally  suited  and  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  future  misfits  averted 

Job  counseling  Is  a  fruitless  effort,  however.  If  there  are  no 
Jobs  for  the  counseled  to  fill.  Accordingly,  a  service  of  equal  im- 
portance— a  Junior  placement  service- -has  been  established  to 
parallel  the  work  in  vocational  guidance 

Under  this  program  Junior  placement  counselors,  paid  by  the 
N.  Y.  A.,  have  been  placed  on  the  staffs  of  public  employment  offices 
In  42  cities  In  18  States  about  the  country  Their  fiinction  is  to 
receive  the  applications  of  Job  seekers  between  16  and  25  years 
of  age.  whether  connected  with  N  Y  A  or  not.  to  gage  their 
experience  and  abilities,  and  to  search  out  the  Jobs  for  which 
they  are  fitted.  These  Junior  placement  offices  have  been  in 
operation  for  varying  periods,  all  showing  excellent  re.sults. 

All  vocational  training,  be  It  In  the  skilled  trades,  plant  train- 
ing, a^lcultural  training,  or  training  In  domestic  science,  must  be 
planned  and  conducted  In  the  interest  of  the  student,  to  help 
him  efTect  his  adjustment  in  our  present-day  complex  society  and, 
at  no  time,  to  help  make  possible  exploitation  of  our  young  people 
by  unscrupulous  and  greedy  employers.  I  have  always  been 
deeply  Interested  in  the  program  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
vocational  education  I  am  now  particularly  interested  in  the 
report  made  by  Dr.  Reeves  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee. 
It  Is  a  report  well  worth  studying. 

Last  year  the  division  of  educational  camps  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  was  created.  About  50  camps  have  been 
established  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,166,000.  The  average 
expc-ndlture  for  each  camp  Is  $3,330  a  month  during  the  period 
of  operation 
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The  purpose  of  these  resident  undertakings  Is  not  only  to  re- 
establish the  morale  of  girls  who  have  grown  to  youiig  woman- 
hood In  a  period  of  family  and  community  dejection,  but  to  teach 
them  by  practice  and  experience  the  resjxjnslblllties  of  living  !n 
a  democracy  In  the  course  of  living  together  they  come  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others  and,  through  representative  student 
government  and  concern  for  the  behavior  ol  the  camp  as  a  whole, 
they  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  can  later  be  directed 
to  their  personal  lives  and  their  home  communities.  On  retiarn 
home  the  girls  are  assisted  in  obtaining  employment  either  on 
Youth  Administration  projects  or  In  private  industry  through 
the  public  employment  office 

In  every  camp  the  girls  are  engaged  in  useful  employment,  In 
addition  to  camp  maintenance,  and  earn  their  subsistence  and 
$5  In  cash  each  month. 

The  work,  whetlier  it  is  the  making  of  hospital  supplies, 
recreation  equipment,  or  labor  in  tree  niu-serles.  becomes  part  of 
the  educational  program  and  is  discussed  in  terms  of  material 
and  human  conservation.  The  camps  are  open  throughout  the 
year  with  camp  terms  of  3  or  4  months  for  each  girl  This 
is  accomplished  by  using  camps  or  school  buildings,  which  can 
be  had  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  by  securing  a  number  of  staff 
members  who  are  already  engaged  on  a  work  project  and  can  be 
transferred  to  this  undertaking  The  cost  has  also  been  kept 
low  because  a  large  number  of  girls,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred. 
f>re  in  attendance  at  each  camp. 

The  establishment  of  a  camp  in  each  instance  la  a  response 
to  popular  sentiment  in  the  community.  The  camp  program 
will  bring  work,  recreation,  education,  new  opportunities  in  their 
respective   communities   to    thousands   of    young    workers 

Of  course.  I  am  most  particularly  interested  In  what  the  N  Y.  A. 
has  done  in  my  State.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  not  a 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  supervises  and  controls  every  move  of 
Its  representatives  throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  organized 
on  a  decentralized  basis  with  each  State  having  Its  own  admm- 
istration  and  youth  director  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
planning  and  administering  a  program  that  is  adaptable  to  Its  own 
Individual  situations  and   needs 

In  Aug^Jst  1935  those  who  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
In  New  Mexico  made  a  survey  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  young 
people  in  the  State  and  attempted  to  initiate  activities  and  projects 
that  would  give  these  young  men  and  young  women  new  incentives 
and  equip  them  in  sucli  a  way  that  they  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  living  a  normal  life. 

In  considering  the  complexities  of  the  problems  of  the  day,  there 
were  two  groups  of  youth  who  were  In  dire  need  of  immediate 
assistance  The  first  group  was  those  young  people  who  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  had  been  forced  to  discontinue  their  educational 
efforts.  The  second  group  was  composed  of  out-of-school  youth 
who  were  members  of  the  larger  relief  families.  Under  the  last- 
mentioned  group  there  were  approximately  13,500  youth  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25  Of  171.489  youth  of  school  age  in  New 
Mexico,  nearly  96,000  were  In  regular  attendance  In  school. 

In  studying  the  needs  of  young  people  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems were  those  of  continued  education,  development  of  vocational 
trades,  and  other  suitable  training  tliat  might  better  prepare  them 
to  earn  a  living.  Of  secondary  Importance  was  that  of  providing 
more  suitable  leibure-hour  activities. 

By  providing  means  for  securing  books,  clothing,  and  other 
necessities  of  life,  it  was  realized  that  a  number  of  youth  could 
be  induced  to  reenter  their  scholastic  work.  During  the  first  year 
of  this  activity  over  2.000  young  men  and  young  women  in  New 
Mexico  were  enabled  to  continue  their  school  work. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  student-aid  program  was 
due  to  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  educators  in  our  State.  School 
officials,  guided  by  the  regulations  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, selected  and  supervised  the  employment  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  projects  carried  on  by  these  students  not  only  Im- 
proved the  facilities  of  schools,  but  were  planned  by  the  super- 
visors to  correlate  practical  training  virith  the  individual  course 
of  the  pupil.  The  average  earning  from  this  type  of  employment 
was  approximately  810  per  month  for  college  and  graduate  aid 
students  and  $5  per  month  for  pupils  in  secondary  Institutions. 

Soon  after  the  student -aid  program  was  under  way  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Youth  Administration  was  directed  to  that  of  initiat- 
ing work  projects  for  the  out-of-school  youth.  Since  education 
in  its  various  phases  was  also  of  vital  Importance  in  working  out 
a  practical  progiam.  again  tlie  services  of  local  educators  were 
enlisted.  Small  projects  were  started  In  all  sections  of  the  State. 
Operations  pertaining  to  the  Improvement  of  school  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  establlfchment  of  community  centers,  and  train- 
ing in  arts  and  crafts  provided  the  principal  means  of  employ- 
ment Young  men  and  young  women  employed  on  work  projects 
were  principally  members  of  the  lower  Income  families.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  training  and  personal  Improvement  to  these 
youth,  this  employment  bIso  supplemented  much  needed  earnings 
of  these  families  The  youth  were  employed  on  the  one-third 
security  basis  and  earned  an  average  of  approximately  $17  per 
month. 

Tlie  benefits  from  this  program  were  almost  unlimited  in  scope. 
Supervised  lel.sure-hour  activities  promoted  profitable  and  inter- 
acting programs  for  all  ycung  people  and  contributed  much  In 
reducing  Juvenile  delinquency  m  the  different  sections  ol  \.he 
Stale. 
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Public  response  to  this  type  of  a  progrmn  i 
aud  adult  advisory  groups  joined   togettje 
the   State   to   plan   and    assist  a  ycnith 
only   tend   to  be  of  value   to  those  em 
pr^sen'   and   fi:ture   improvementa  that 
people  t  ...T  y  ars  to  come 

Ore    ni    Th»'    bB^lr    recommrndatlor.s 
Youth  Aclmtr;s'rat!oi'.  as  a  youth  agency 
ance  to  yount?  wom«*n  as  well   jis  young 
m    area    ar.d    has    many    sparsely    settled 
Th!."   peculiar  sitiiatinr.    there    were   many 
ren  ute    jirea.^    wlitre    school    facilities    and 
f»ot;aI    improvement    were    extremely    liml 
z    eirls'    ramp    project    was   originated    t 
ticu;ar  g:  J\:p  an  opportunity  comparable 
*on.«;n.     This    project    provided    an 
priding    home    economics,    social    science 
Other  covirre -^   w^r*"  devised  especially   to 
youth      In    addition    to    the    academic 
project    was   carried    on   by   these   girts, 
of   the   making   of   State   flags  for   dlstr 
the    State      Furnishings    for    the    Crippled 
Hor.  Springs  have  also  been  a  part  of  th4! 

It   IS   believed   that  one  of  the  most 
which    the   N     Y    A.    work    projects    In 
Rlon«  the  line  of  vocational  training  In 
malely  300  out-of-acbool  youths  have 
of  wortc      In  many   Instances,  they  have 
carving    weaving,  tanning,  etc  .  which  It 
measure  rehabilitate  these  youths  and  put 
ba<ls 

fts  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
business  for  themselves  or  secured 
the   result  of   training   on   these  projects 
part  of  the  N    Y    A.  program  in  New  Mexico 
large  ncale  and  Include  an  Increasing  nurt 
are  members  of  families  offering  very 
tlcnaJ   development      These   families,   for 
pertlr:  Dated   m   an  agricultural  or  Industrial 
cause  3f  the  climatic  and  economic  condi 
State,  quite  a  large  number  of  these  youii^ 
have    -o   look   to   the   vocational   fleldis, 
of  the  arts  aud  crafts,  for  a  continued 

New  Mexico  Is  especially  equipped  to 
arts   and   crafts    industries   which    were 
settlers  diulng  the  early  life  of  the 
Youth  Administration  has  made  In  brlngl 
which   has   almost   t>een  forgotten,  will 
type  cf  employment  which  will  In  a  large 
young  people  of  the  State.     Certainly 
many    other   fine   activities   started   by 
ahouid  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Tht>  two  Junior  guidance  auid  placemen' 
New  Mexico  In  conjunction  with  the  United 
State  employment  services  have  done  a 
have  '>een  made  available  to  young  peop 
and  2;i    and  during  the  short  period  since 
have    provided   jobs   for   434   applicants, 
elude  vocational  guidance,  assistance 
yount{  people  who  have  been  Induced  to 
influfoce  of  these  counselors.     These  jtinlor 
of  coramtinlty  value  In  Influencing  youn ; 
wortii  while  leisure- hour   programs  made 
youtti  agencies. 

In  nmunarlzlng  the  activities 
latrat!on   In   New  Mexico,   the   various 
prcviciualy  mentioned  have  directly 
In  thi»  past  2  years  and.  Indirectly,  throbgh 
training,  and  other  leisure-hour  progracfB 
thousands  of  youth  In  all  walks  of  life 

The  achievements  of  this  Federal 
by  thslr  record  In  my  State  during  this 
have  more  than  Jtistifled   the   very  ama|l 
been   made  available   for   this   great 
tlon  of  human  values,  certainly  the  you^ 
Ing  cl  an  opportunity  to  assume  their 
and  business  world 

I  piT>poee  at  a  future  time  to  dwell  at 
of  coordinating  all   of  the  goveminenta 
Coordination  of  all  agencies,  local.  Stati 
tlaJ  In  our  development  of  a  fitting 
local  autonomy  and  local  and  State 

Through  a  study  of  a  community's 
comoiunity  Itself,  and  with  aid  but  without 
eral  tjtovemment.  I  hope  we  may  evolve 
8erri<t*  program  In  every  community 
const :ousness  may  be  developed;    a 
broac.  y   patriotic,   and  expressed   practlc^ly 
part  :f  each  citizen.  In  his  own  way  for 

With  this  as  my  objective.  I  shall 
youtJi  service  through  which  I  hope  th^re 
to  this  country  a  coordinated  youth 
aduumstered,  and  federally  aided. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOrSK  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 
Thvr:<day.  June  16  'legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  how  the  Government 
treated  a  79-year-old  lady  lumg  in  a  $i.600-a-year  apart- 
ment in  New  York  City.  Namt-  Mrs.  Mary  H.  One  husband 
left  her  $25,000.  which  she  siill  hai,  in-vested  in  securities. 
Another  husband  left  her  a  tru.st  fund  of  $100,000.  from 
which  she  draws  $400  a  month. 

Yet  they  said  she  was  poor  and  needed  a  pension.  So  the 
Congress  voted  her  a  pension  How  much?  Five  thousand  a 
year.  That  is  her  income  now  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
money.  That  is  your  money  the  Government  is  ^ving  to  her. 
Why?  Not  because  she  wa.s  once  the  first  lady  of  the  land. 
She  never  was;  but  she  married  a  widower  2  years  after  he 
ceased  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  the  other  story.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  lives  in  Cincinnati  and 
is  76  years  old.  She  does  not  have  a  cent  to  her  name.  She 
was  being  paid  a  State  pension  of  S25  a  month.  But  they 
took  that  away  from  her.  Why?  Because  they  found  that 
she  had  a  son  who  was  working.  They  told  her  she  must  go 
and  live  with  her  son.  This  son  ha.s  five  children.  His  wife  is 
not  well.  They  are  so  crowded  that  v.-hen  this  76-year-old 
lady  is  there  she  has  to  sleep  with  the  children. 

I  tried  to  get  the  State  to  give  this  old  lady  back  her  $25  a 
month.  They  would  not.  They  said  she  must  go  to  sleep 
with  the  chUdren;  that  this  son  must  support  his  family  of 
five  and  a  sick  wife  and  her  also. 

I  told  this  Mrs.  Mary  F.  what  they  said.    She  replied: 

I  will  not  spoil  my  son's  life  or  his  children's  I'm  not  well.  It 
is  HTong  for  me  to  sleep  w:th  them  I'd  rather  go  to  the  county 
home  or  kill  myself. 

Four  hundred  dollars  a  month  given  to  one  who  had  more 
than  that  much  income  to  start  with 

Twenty-five  dollars  a  month  refused  to  the  other,  although 
she  had  nothing. 

This  is  an  injustice  that  needs  correction;  and,  by  the 
eternal,  it  is  going  to  be  corrected. 

MAJCE    YOrU    OWN     LAW- -DO    NOT    WAIT    Fr^R    CONGRESS 

I  tried  to  correct  it  by  introducing  a  bill  in  Congress  that 
would  have  established  a  real  old-age  pension  for  everybody, 
not  the  charity  dole  that  wc  have  now,  but  a  real  pension. 

They  smothered  my  pension  bill  in  conmiittee. 

They  smothered  the  Townsend  bill  in  committee. 

They  would  not  let  any  of  these  pension  bills  come  out  for 
a  vote. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  longer  we  may  have  to  wait  to  get 
a  decent  umversal  pension  bill  through  Congress. 

So  I  say  the  people  of  Ohio  should  not  wait  any  longer  on 
Congress.    They  should  act  for  themselves. 

You.  the  people  of  Ohio,  have  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
All  vc'  .  need  to  do  is  to  circulate  and  sign  a  petition  to  put 
a  measure  on  the  ballot  for  direct  vote.  You  can  make  your 
own.  law. 

I  have  the  petitions  printed  and  ready  for  free  distribution. 
Write  to  me  and  I  will  send  you  one. 

This  measure  will  iruure  everybody,  on  and  after  60  years 
of  age,  a  $50-a-month  pension.  It  is  no  pauper's  dole.  It  is 
a  real  pension.  To  get  it  you  have  to  be  at  least  60  years  old 
and  reUred  from  gainful  occupation  and  to  have  resided  in 
th:  State  a  certain  iengih  of  time.  No  other  question  is 
asi:ed. 

And  the  money  is  to  be  raised  by  a  new  way  that  will  be  no 
hi,:m.  but  a  positive  benefit,  to  the  industries  of  the  State. 

If  at  60  you  had  this  $50-a-mcnth  pension,  it  would  be  the 
same  as  having  $20,000  of  Government  bonds  on  which  you 
cirew  the  income. 
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BVBKTBODT    $20,000    RICH    AT    SO 

This  bill  would  make  you  $20,000  rich  at  60  and  for  the 
rest  of  your  life. 

No  snooping  politician  could  tell  you  that  you  must  go  sleep 
with  your  grandchildren.    This  pension  would  be  jrours. 

They  all  say  that  our  economic  troubles  are  due  to  a  lack 
of  proper  distrfbution  down  among  the  masses.  Well,  this 
will  give  us  distribution,  plenty  of  it. 

It  will  be  the  soundest  tax  plan  and  the  most  liberal  pen- 
sion system  In  the  world. 

If  I  am  returned  to  Congress  I  shall,  of  course,  keep  up  the 
flght  there  for  a  better  Nation-wide  pension  system. 

But  let  us  fight  on  both  fronts.  Let  us  flght  for  a  real 
pension  system  for  ourselves  here  in  Ohio. 

Write  to  me  for  a  petition  and  get  it  filled.  That  will  be 
your  contribution.  A  pretty  easy  way,  do  you  not  think,  to 
make  yovu-self  $20,000  rich? 


Soldiers*  and  Widows'  Pensions 


The  Boldlers  were  not  paid  for  going  "over  the  top"  In  the  face  of 
flTB,  to  claim  victory  In  the  very  Jaws  of  death. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FINLY  H.  GRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) ,  1938 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  para- 
graphs are  from  the  remarks  and  speeches  of  Hon.  Pinly  H. 
Gray,  Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. December  12,  1911;  May  2,  1914;  May  30,  1914; 
June  19,  1916:  May  11,  1933;  June  10,  1933;  March  12,  1934; 
March  22,  1934;  and  June  16,  1938. 

December  12,  1911 

ON  THE  SHERWOOD  SERVICE  PENSION  BILL 

I  shall  enter  upon  no  review  of  the  services  of  the  soldiers. 
Eulogies  are  for  the  dead.  The  demand  upon  us  here  Is  for  support 
for  the  living  There  will  yet  be  a  time  for  flowers,  and  It  will  too 
soon  come.  The  boy  soldiers  of  1861  and  the  youthftil  volunteers 
of  the  Civil  War,  now  bent  with  years  and  gray  with  age,  are 
waiting  around  the  cold  ashes  of  a  dying  camp  flr*  for  the  Nation 
they  defended  to  sound  the  call  for  rations  and  supplies. 

The  average  age  of  the  Union  soldier  is  now  past  70.  His  allot- 
ment of  threescore  years  and  ten  has  more  than  expired.  He  is 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  listening  for  the  bugle  of  Time 
to  call  him  for  the  march  to  the  Great  Beyond.  Already  within  the 
fast-falling  shadows  of  life's  twilight,  waiting  for  a  summons  which 
is  even  past  due,  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  are  asldng  of  the 
Union  they  preserved  and  of  the  people  who  today  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  for  which  they  sacrificed  their  health  and  shed  their 
blood,  to  allow  them  for  this  brief  remaining  time  a  sum  only 
sufficient  to  provide  them  the  common  necessaries — a  pension  of 
a  dollar  a  day. 

May  9,  1914 

ONCE  A  SOLDIER.  ALWAYS  A  SOLDIER 

Mr.  Gray  (recognized  In  opposition  to  the  amendment).  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  average  age  of  the  soldier  of  the  Civil  War  is  past  70 
years  His  allotment  of  threescore  years  and  ten  has  more  than 
expired  He  is  standing  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  listening  for 
the  bugle  of  Time  to  call  him  to  the  Great  Beyond.  His  final  sum- 
mons Is  past  due.  Time  has  invaded  his  home.  His  family  Is  gone 
and  he  Is  alone,  hovering  over  the  cold  ashes  of  age  in  the  bleak 
winter  of  life. 

Impelled  by  vicissitudes  rather  than  choice,  he  has  left  the 
country  for  which  he  fought  in  the  vigor  of  young  manhood  to  live 
with  a  son,  or  a  daughter,  or  a  grandchild,  or  to  pass  his  few 
remaining  days  with  some  relative  or  friend  of  his  boyhood  in  the 
land  of  his  birth. 

If  you  ask  why  he  does  not  stay  in  a  soldiers'  home,  I  answer, 
because  it  Is  not  home.  He  would  rather  go  back  to  a  log  house 
with  a  dirt  floor  and  sleep  on  a  bed  of  straw  and  live  with  his 
children,  with  his  old-tlmc  neighbors,  to  be  buried  in  his  own 
churchyard  among  the  graves  of  his  family  and  departed  frieiids. 


I  am  opposed  to  taking  away  the  pensions  of  the.se  old  soldiers. 
I  believe  that  once  a  soldier  of  this  Nation,  always  a  soldier  of  thla 
Nation.     (Applause.) 

May  30.  1914 

BATTLB  GROtTND  CEMKITXY   MEMORIAL   ADDBSS 

Memorial  address  delivered  by  Pinly  H.  Gray  at  the  Battle  Grovmd 
Cemetery.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  presented   by  Gen.  Jarae*   R 
Sherwood.  Member  of  Congress,  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  unanimous  consent  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record 

Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  great 
are  the  triumphs  of  war,  no  less  are  the  triumphs  and  victories  of 
peace.  The  Gettysburg  reunion  or  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  that  great  battle  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  this 
country.  In  some  respects  it  was  a  greater  event  than  the  capitula- 
tion of  Lee.  In  some  respects  it  was  a  greater  epoch  in  history 
than  the  surrender  of  Appcsnattoz.  Appomattox  was  a  surrender 
of  arms.  The  Gettysburg  celebration  was  a  surrender  of  hearts. 
At  Appomattox  men  yielded  their  contentions  imder  force.  At  the 
Gettysburg  celebration  men  gave  up  the  strife  dividing  them  apart 
for  fraternity,  brotherhood,  and  love.  Appomattox  was  a  triumph 
of  war.  The  Gettysburg  rexinion  was  a  triumph  of  peace.  At 
Appomattox  the  South  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union. 
At  Gettysburg  both  the  North  and  the  South  pledged  their  hearts 
together  to  maintain  the  Union  forever. 

Following  In  the  natural  bent  ot  the  mind  and  a  universal  desire, 
men  seek  to  avoid  the  decrees  of  time.  They  strive  to  save  the 
name  from  perishing  with  the  body;  to  hold  up  their  names  after 
death;  to  make  their  names  live  on  after  all  that  Ls  mortal  has 
fallen  to  decay. 

Men  build  great  monuments  and  raise  enduring  nmrble  shafts  to 
hold  up  their  names  after  death.  Men  erect  great  buildings,  struc- 
tures, and  imposing  statuary  to  hold  up  their  names  after  death. 
Men  climb  to  dizzy  heights  and  chisel  their  names  upon  some  high 
rock  or  lofty  crag  to  hold  up  their  names  after  death. 

But  in  time  the  monument  and  enduring  marble  shaft  will  crum- 
ble away.  In  time  the  great  building,  structure,  or  Imposing 
statuary  will  fall  to  the  earth.  In  time  the  elements  will  erase  the 
name  chiseled  In  the  high  rock  or  overhanging  cmg.  In  time  every 
vestige,  trace,  and  evidence  of  the  efforts  of  men  In  a  material  and 
physical  way  to  p)erpetuate  their  names  will  be  obliterated  from 
the  earth. 

But  the  soldiers  have  built  their  monuments  In  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  freedom,  human  rights,  and  self-government  to 
endure  as  long  as  government  endures  among  men.  They  have 
traced  their  names  In  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  live  as  long  as 
men  live  and  cherish  free  Iniititutlons.  This  great  concourse  of 
people  will  reassemble  and  meet  again  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion to  honor  and  revere  the  soldiers  and  to  hold  up  their  names. 
These  flowers  will  bloom  again  and  again  with  each  returning  sea- 
son as  time  goes  on,  to  be  laid  upon  the  soldiers'  graves  as  a  token 
of  love  and  gratitude  and  to  hold  up  their  names.  Tlie  soldlera 
have  bullded  better  than  they  knew.  He  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted,  and  he  that  offers  himself  as  a  sacrifice  shall  live 
forever. 

June  19,  1916 

THE   WOMAN    WHO    REMAINED  AT   HOMX 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  justification  for  the  law  passed  26 
years  ago,  denying  a  pension  to  widows  who  were  married  to  sol- 
diers after  January  27,  1890,  no  reason  can  now  be  shown  for  its 
continuance.  The  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  have  long 
passed  from  the  strength  of  manhood  to  the  feebleness  of  their 
declining  years.  They  have  laid  down  the  sword  to  rest  upon  the 
supporting  staff  In  the  sunset  of  life.  The  firm,  resolute  step  of 
vigorous  youth  has  given  way  to  the  faltering  tread  of  advancing 
years.  The  ravages  of  time  have  reopened  the  wounds  of  battle, 
and  the  infirmities  of  Eige  have  aggravated  disease  and  disability, 
brought  on  by  hardship  and  exp>OBure. 

The  woman  who  has  lived  with  the  soldier  during  all  these 
declining  years,  and  faithfully  ntirsed  him,  cared  for  him,  pttended 
him  through  disease,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  trials  of 
his  helpless  dejiendency,  has  performed  a  duty  as  patriotic  as  the 
soldier  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  for  which  she  Is  deserving  of 
a  pension  as  a  Just  reward  for  faithful  service  to  her  country. 

The  constant  care,  the  patient  attention,  the  devotion  of  years 
in  attending  these  soldiers  who  have  become  helpless  and  de- 
pendent from  wounds  and  disabilities,  aggravated  by  old  age  and 
advancing  years,  are  services  which  cannot  be  measured  in  money 
or  compensated  for  by  pension.  A  debt  of  gratitude  will  still  be 
remaining. 

But  there  Is  another  and  higher  consideration  due  to  woman 
than  support  as  a  widow.  She  Is  entitled  to  a  pension  In  her  own 
right  for  heroic  and  patriotic  service  in  the  hour  of  her  country's 
need.  The  woman  who  remains  at  home  to  care  for  the  soldier's 
family  and  to  take  his  place  to  fi^ht  the  battles  of  life  for  those 
dependent  upon  him,  has  performed  a  duty  as  brave  and  coura- 
geous as  ever  a  soldier  who  won  the  honor  of  hi.'^  country  upon 
the  field  of  battle  The  woman  at  home  who  weepp  In  silence, 
while  cheering  the  soldier  on  to  victory,  has  served  the  country 
as  bravely  in  war  as  ever  its  heroic  defenders  In  arms,     Bui  the 
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poet   ha«  alreadv   told    my   story   of   the 

b"r  MTvice  U3  her  country: 


wajT 


'Tbp  maid  who  binds  her 

With  smile  thmt  well  her  p 
The  while  beneath  her  droojfuig 

Ore  starry  teardrop  hangs 
Though  Heaven  aJo.ie  recordfe 

And  lame  shiUi  never  taov 
Her  hean  has  shed  a  drop  aji 

A.S  e'er  bedewed  the  fleld  c  f 
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May  11,  193'' 

Kit   ECONOMIC   EHS^B 

Oft'.Y    Mr   Chairman.  It  is  an  rcon 
idjii«*ed    disability    allowances 
.plovrr.ent    an  opportunity  otherwia< 
It    Is    an    ?conomic    error    to 
*nce<    ul'hout    nnd    belorc    retstorl 
\e  r.i>cessary  and  required  by  men 
rt  of  fhose  who  by  nature  are 
s  more  than   an   fK:onomlc  error  to 
5  and  in'~ome  to  live  and  leave  then, 
latlcn  of  public  or  private  charity 
s   mr.re   than  an   economic  error  tc 
he  rommon  soldier  claases  any  part 
-ed  fo  live  nnd  to  provide  for  theu 
''veUng    In   luxury   and   splendor 
irhf'd      It   la   a   political   and    social 

I:    is   a   step   without   realization 
•8     without   appreciation   of   the 
iUK.  ;n  want  and  distreas,  in  the 
Sance 

a  a  false,  hazardous,  fatal  maneuv^ 
1    of    men.    women,    and    children    t 
e  \r.d  leaving  them  standing  before 
ling    for   want    of    use,    tagging    (or 

leaving    them    standing    shlverlni; 
louses  of  clothing  and  raiment 
suffer  cold  and  eJcpoaure. 
LS  more  than  an  economic  error 
Ight.   misconception,   or   hazard.     I 
irder       It  la  not  only  opening  the 
ng  them  In  desperate  strain  to  taX^ 
J.  to  maintain  their  right  to  live 


Ic  error  to  reduce  wag(?$ 

bringing   a   rcstoratioo 

to  provide  the  means  to 

wages    and    disability 

ig    earnings,    wages,    and 

1  or  their  support  and  tli« 

t  upon  them. 

take  from  men  the  only 

to  suffer  the  stigma  and 


take  from  wage   earners 

of  their  wages  or  inccnne 

families  while  weadth  Is 

their  surplus  in  comes 

misconception   and   over- 

of   the   coudition   of   the 

r    and    mind    of    thos* 

ihidst  of  plenty   and   grvat 


with 


te;np€i 
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to  take  from   the  thou- 

laat    means   and    sub* 

great  mountains  of  food, 

labor,    hungry    and    fara- 

before    great    mountain 

depredating  In  wa.ste.  whU« 


m<ire 


door 


fUUZKAKT  PXIVSION  AS  USXS 


pel  isloners, 


Tt'.eri*  are  many  flagrant   abtises   of 
miL=t'.   be   remedied,  eradicated,   and   ciir^d 
honfut  and  deserving  soldiers  and  to  savi 
dlacn?dlt  and  the  pensioners  from  dlsrepate 
froir   the  overburdened  tax -paying  publl ; 
and    thae    unjustifiable   pen&lons    shoulp 
]ust>>d.   reduced,   or  cut  off   and   the 
upon  this  soiirce  of  Income,  left  wlthoT^t 
port  unity    for   employment    to    provide 
families  the  vital  necessaries  of  life. 

June  10.  1933 

MT  PLXDCS  TO  TK*  SOiOIXIS 

l£r    QsAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  rather 
With    a  dirt  flocn-  and   sleep  on   a   bed 
board  as  a  table  and  live  on  bread  and 
for  clothing  and   maintain  good  faith 
to  tlie  soldiers  than  to  be  welcomed  at 
Kllde<l  palace,  to  bask  In   the  (lattery 
poalt;.oD  than  to  win  the  praise  and  plaudits 
or  potentates,  or  be  crowned  a  servient 
tool  iind  cat's-paw  of  miUlonalre 
cry  ind  to  carry  the   flag  of  economy 
dtvei-t  attention  from  unpaid  Income  tax^ 


corpora;  Ions 

a  ad 


ars 


It  LB  not  what  men  say  before  they 
clalrj   they  stand   for  after  they  have 
whll?  clothed  with  power  to  act.    I  am 
dlcait*  my  pledge  to  the  soldiers.    There 
ent   time.      The   future   Is    not    ours.      I 
throu.gh    all    this   long   torrid    summer 
agalii  than  to  vote  to  adjourn  this 
pledi^e  to  the  soldiers.     (Applause.) 

If   I  made  a   mistake    In   my   pledge 
lang^uiage.  I  am  too  late  In  realizing  the 
the  discovery  before  the  election  and 
Totei-:i.     I  have  no  moral  right  to  make 


Hovse 


loyal 


as  PATuonc  Of  Fcai 
Tb>:  soldiers  of  the  country  are  as 
and  ^normal  tlvu  life  as  they  are  In  wai 
And  they  are  ready  to  take  the  ssime 
as  other  men  m  salaries  and 
Justice  In   demanding   a   greater 
ability  allowances  than  redtwtlons  for 


reductiso 


■OHT7S-— H.  a.  1 


March  12.  1934 

OH  TRX  SOLDZm' 

If]    Oeat.  Ux   Speaker,  while  the 
drill  ;3g   and   maneuvering    in   the   campk 


soldi  ers 
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heroism   of   woman   and 


than  a  political,  social 
Is   a   policy    Jeopardizing; 

but  Is  driving  men  on. 
a  stand  In  defiance  and 


le   pension   system   which 
in   the   Interest   of   the 
the  pension  system  from 
and  sulTerlng  a  revolt 
But  even  these  abuses 
not    be   summarily    ad- 
long   led   to  rely 
means  or  sufficient  op- 
:or   themselves    and    their 


<f 


tJie 


go  back  to  a  log  cabin 

straw,  and  eat  from  a 

rater,  and  wear  sackcloth 

ind  my   word  and  pledge 

door  of  a  mansion  or  a 

wealth  and  high  social 

of  kings,  presidents^ 

puppet  to  be  used  as  a 

to  raise  the  hue  and 

a  balanced  Budget  to 


In  oOce.  nor  what  they 

retired,  but  what  they  do 

here  ready  to  vote  to  vln- 

is  no  time  like  the  pres< 

would   rather   stay   here 

4nd   until   winter    returns 

before  I  vindicate  my 


tj 


the  soldiers  In  specific 
etroT.    I  should  have  made 
bnadcast  the  change  to  the 
luch  discovery  now. 
asn*  WAS 


otEter 


and  patriotic  In  peace 

and  tmder  call  of  duty. 

In  their  pensions 

there  Is  no  reason  at 

of  pensions  and   dls< 

rlasees  of  men. 


refucUon 
But 


entering  the  war  were 
waiting   delayed  orders 


to  move,  held  In  re^servo  to  march  tr.  t'ne  froiit,  and  flehting  in  +he 
tr'--'nches  and  advancing,  gouit;  rvfr  tnc  toil,  f.nd  ciiurgmg  fartJv.r 
or.  the  firing  line,  othor  rncn  :>:rn  wi'.f  c!  ;n  .=■  tunty  .iL  home  taking 
advantage  of  the  prosperous  times,  ;he  t;re;itor  business  oppor- 
tunities afforded,  or  the  hlKhcr-p.iy  emplovment  prevailing?,  all  to 
acquire  weal'h  anc  tortunt,'  or  to  !a-  up  a  compeU'UCC  tor  life.  But 
e\fn  more  thiui  tiii.s  hiss  of  cmploymtnt  and  business  advunta^^'e. 
th"  ^I'ldif-rs  not  ;n!v  ^i-Tiftced  .opportunity  fur  business,  proGt, 
Rftin,  ;-vnd  einploymont.  they  .vrved  with  only  a  mere  pittance  of 
pv.v  '.vhilp  other'  nion  -A-'.'re  proiit.oerlni;  and  ealnini^  ^rcat  ;idvan- 
tatje.  baskins!  m  security  of  peace  and  civil  l.fc.  .;icquirUm  gnat 
w.-alth  and  riches,  or  p.^tabUshinc  for  !hem.selvo,s  fr.bulous  fortunes. 
ITie  soidier.s  arc  not  p'^iri  f  r  their  scr.  irrs  rciidere-d  during 
tte  time  of  duty  pf>rformed  The  mere  pittance  of  pay  received. 
the  pay  of  $30  per  month  or  $1  per  day.  is  for  partial  and  tem- 
p-(  raiy  sustenance  ThLs  bill  is  not  a  liberal  mea.surc  to  soldiers. 
Tr.'.s  bill  is  only  a  recosmition  for  partial  payment,  a  panial 
reNierlticn  for  services  rendertxl  .services  for  vrhlch  no  adequate 
ccmpensatiun  can  be  made  Tins  bill  Is  not  for  disabilities  in- 
curred. Th-is  bill  Is  not  payment  for  im.pairment  m  the  service, 
b\,t  for  deferred  payment  for  services  pcrlormcd,  parti.al  pay- 
m  nit  for  services  rendered  In  advance.  The  pryment  provided 
for  in  this  hiil  is  for  training  In  the  diserusf- breeding  miasma 
camps,  IS  for  »he  hazards  of  submarine  seas,  is  for  facing  shot, 
shrapnel,  and  shell  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  battlefields,  or 
■A:titing  m  reserve  to  meet  all  thes?.  The  payment.^  provided 
for  in  thLs  bill  are  for  leaving  home,  family  and  friends  for  leav- 
ing business  and  personal  Interests,  for  leaving  without  assin- 
arc"  of  return,  to  gamble  with  disease,  wounds,  and  de:\tii.  The 
pc  yment   is   a    mere   pittance,  and   only  partial,   for   all    of   these. 

ON  RKSTORJ.VG  PENSIONS 

Mr  Ghat  Mr  Speaker,  pensions  are  a  form  of  deferred  pay- 
ment.*  for   sp'v-ial  services  rendcrc-d 

The  soldiers  are  not  paid  at  the  time  for  their  .services  ren- 
dered in  war  Tiilrty  dollars  a  month  is  not  payment  for  "he 
strvices  nf  the  soidier.s  One  dollar  a  day  is  a  mere  paltry  pit- 
ta r.re,  is  not  compensation.  Is  not  pay. 

Other  men,  who  remained  at  home  in  the  security  of  peace 
ai.d  civil  life,  were  paid  full  values  for  their  services  at  the  time. 
B  It  the  soldiers  were  never  paid  for  their  greatt^r  services  ren- 
G(  red 

The  soldiers  were  no''  piiid  :>.t  le;-ivir.r  their  busme.'^s  and  em- 
piovment  axid  their  own  mu-^f  Ininortant  iiTairs  [.Applause.] 
T;ie  soldiers  were  no'-  paid  for  leaving  their  homes,  their  families, 
ai.d  their  fr.ends.  ,  .\pplause  ;  Tne  soldiers  were  not  paid  for 
leaving   all   these   without    a.ssi;rance   of   return,      j  Applause  ] 

The  soldiers  wfre  not  paid  for  training  in  the  di.sea.sed  Infec- 
M -.us  camps.  The  soidier.s  were  not  paid  for  waiting  in  sus- 
p<nse  for  orders  coming  to  march,  to  where,  for  what  unknown, 
ui    whether    to   death,   on    land    or   sea       |,^ppla-ise  ' 

Tl-.e  .s<-)ld;ers  \vere  not  paid  for  charging  up  San  Juan  HUI.  In 
the  face  of  shrapnel,  shot,  and  shell,  to  free  Cuba  from  the  rvile 
ol    Wyeler.  from  the   iron   heel   jf   .Spam       [Applause  ] 

The  soldiers  were  not  paid  for  braving  the  lurlcing  dangers  of 
a  submarine  sea  (Applau.^e  i  ThiC  soldiers  were  not  paid  for 
ciouchlng  in  and  fighting  from  the  shell -swept  trenches  In 
F-ance  [Applause  j  The  soldiers  ^ere  not  paid  for  going  over 
t!;e  top  in  the  face  of  fire  to  claim  victory  in  the  very  Jaws  of 
di^ath.      [.Applause.] 

The  following  are  some  of  the  pension  laws  enacted  dur- 
ir;g  thi5  present  Congress,  broadening  the  grounds  for  pen- 
sioas  and  liberalizing  the  amount  of  pensions  to  be  paid  to 
soldiers  and  their  wdows  as  ag^>  and  disabilities  advance 
u.Don  them: 

Public,  No  304.  August  16.  1937.  liberalizes  the  provisions  of 
e.vlsting  laws  governing  service-connet  t<>d  benefits  for  World  War 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public,  No  355.  Aueust  25  1937.  granting  pertsions  and  increases 
01  pensions  to  certain  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Indian  wars 
from  1817  to  1898.  and  for  other  purposes,  provides  Increased  pen- 
sions for  Indian  war  veterans  .so  'hat  a  veteran  aged  62  wlU 
rtcelve  $25  per  month  in  place  of  'he  prior  rate  of  $20;  aged  68 
K5  m  place  of  the  prior  rate  of  (30:  aged  72.  145  in  place  of  the 
prior  rate  of  »40;  aged  75  $55  in  place  of  the  prior  rate  of  $50. 
Tne  meastire  provides  an  increa.'^e  from  $20  to  $55  per  month  for 
dsablllty  in  place  of  $20  tc  $50  authorized  under  prior  law 
Tiere  is  also  provided  a  pension  of  $72  per  month  for  Indian  war 
v.  terans  who  are  now  or  may  herpafter  become,  on  account  of  age 
Ol  physical  or  mental  disability,  helpless  or  blind,  or  so  nearly 
h.-lpless  or  blind  as  to  require  the  regular  aid  .and  attendance  of 
another  person  It  also  contains  a  limitation  that  an  amount  in 
ercess  of  $50  per  month  shall  not  be  paid  to  anv  person  under 
the  provisions  of  the  mea.sure  while  an  inmate  "of  the  United 
Slates  Soldiers'  Home  or  of  any  National  or  State  soldiers'  heme 

.  ^^^''\.'^°  J^^-  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^'o  general  purposes,  viz 
tc  liberalize  the  provisions  of  Public,  No  484.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress. June  28.  1934.  as  amended,  and  to  prescribe  a  definition  ol 
the  term  "widow  of  a  World  War  veteran  " 

Public.  No  541.  May  24  1938  provides  for  increa.se  of  service 
pension  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses  of  Spanish  War  to  S60 
w  len  65  years  of  age  and  $100  per  month  where  h°lpless  or  blind 
requiring    regular    aid    and    attendance       Pertains    only    to    ra«es 


with  90  days'  service  or.  If  less  than  90  days,  where  discharged 
for  disability  Incurred  In  line  of  duty. 

Public.  No.  758  (75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  June  28.  1938)  provides  that 
dependents  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  served  prior  to 
April  21.  1898  (commencement  of  SpMuxlsh-Anierlcan  War),  who  died 
while  in  such  military  service  or  by  reason  <k  disease  or  disability 
Incurred  therein,  shall  receive  pensions  at  the  rates  provided  by 
paragraph  m,  part  II,  Veterans  Regulation  No.  l-Serles.  These 
rates  apply  to  dependents  of  persons  who  sei-ved  subsequent  to 
April  21,  1898.  during  other  than  a  war  period. 

PRIDE  IK   PARTAKINO  IN   PENSION  LXGISLATIOK 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  recall  in  this  time  allotted  for  general  debate 
some  of  the  pension  and  widows'  relief  laws,  which  I  have 
helped  to  pass  here  during  my  services  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  to  look  forward  to  pension  legislation  which  will 
be  needed  to  provide  for  afteryears. 

I  confess  that  I  take  some  pride  in  the  part  I  ha-ve  taken 
in  pension  legislation  enacted  here,  and  I  now  read  with 
equal  satisfaction  the  phraseology  of  my  remarks  in  urging 
these  measures  upon  Congress. 

Going  back  and  coining  up  with  my  early  service  as  a 
Member.  I  find  pension  and  soldier  legislation  considered  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  my  votes  and  remarks  re- 
corded, to  which  I  make  reference  as  foDows; 

THX  INEQCALrmS   OF   PENSIONS   MUST  BE  C06HSCTED 

Private  soldiers  are  paid  $30  per  month,  but  soldiers  do 
not  serve  for  pay.  They  enlist  to  serve  their  country,  and 
the  real  pay  is  deferred  to  later  years. 

The  private  soldiers  contribute  their  mite.  This  is  as 
much  as  aiiy  man  can  give,  as  much  as  any  higher  officer 
can  give.  If  an  officer  possesses  special  ability  he  must  con- 
tribute his  abilities — the  rule  is  the  same  whether  he  be 
private  or  superior.  He  must  serve  with  the  ability  he 
possesses. 

There  Is  an  Inequality  of  pensions  which  operates  to  do 
injustice  to  many  soldiers.  Many  soldiers  come  home  from 
war.  mangled  in  body  by  wounds  and  disease,  or  left  a 
nervous  and  mental  wreck.  But  by  resison  of  technicalities 
of  the  law,  or  of  the  rules  construing  and  interpreting  the 
laws,  they  are  denied  pensions  or  granted  very  small  relief. 

Other  soldiers  suffering  from  no  wounds  or  disorders,  or 
from  which  they  suffer  very  little  inconvenience,  or  no  im- 
pairment of  the  body  or  mind,  are  often  granted  most  Ub- 
eral  pensions  and  by  reason  of  these  higher  pensions 
granted,  the  pension  appropriations  are  exhausted  before 
pensions  can  be  increased  for  the  many. 

Some  day  these  inequalities  of  soldiers'  pay,  these  ine- 
qualities of  pensions  for  soldiers  and  widows  must  be  reme- 
died and  equalized,  and  the  pay  to  the  common  soldiers 
raised,  and  all  must  be  allowed  to  stand  more  equally  before 
the  pension  laws. 

These  imequal  payments  to  soldiers  and  the  unequal  pen- 
sions paid  to  soldiers  and  their  widows  have  their  origin  and 
rea.son  in  another  age,  when  men  were  more  unequal  tn 
rank  and  with  the  reasons  for  these  inequalities  passing,  the 
unequal  pay  and  unequal  pensions  for  soldiers  should  pass 
with  new  and  changed  social  conditions,  and  with  the  pass- 
ing of  different  ranks  of  men. 


Republican  Contributions  to  a  Long-Time  Agricul- 
tural Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  propa- 
ganda techniques  have  been  developed  by  the  New  Deal  as  a 
means  of  perpetuating  itself  in  power.  The  educational 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an*  being  diverted 


from  their  legitimate  uses  and  are  being  used  as  a  means  of 
propagating  the  views  of  the  New  Deal. 

It  is  not  by  sheer  chance  that  Republican  critics  of  the 
New  Deal  point  to  the  administration's  highly  developed 
propaganda  techniques  and  the  steady  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization of  all  political  power  in  Washington. 

One  feature  of  the  New  Deal  propagandists'  technique  is 
to  becloud  the  real  issues.  In  doing  so  they  have  set  forth 
many  false  notions.  One  of  these  is  that  the  Republiran 
Party  has  never  had  a  farm  progrsim.  In  the  speeches  ol 
high-ranking  New  Deal  farm  leaders  one  frequently  Ands 
such  statements  as  this:  "We  tried  a  do-nothing  farm  policy 
in  the  decade  before  1932  and  it  resulted  in  diaasLo:."  rhat 
is  a  quotation  from  one  radio  talk  by  H.  R.  Tolley,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  It 
serves  to  illustrate  the  type  of  misleading  information  being 
spread  by  the  New  Deal  in  an  attempt  to  break  down  all 
opposition  to  its  program  of  planned  economy. 

Mr.  Tolley  in  point  of  fact  knows  laetter,  for  in  an  address 
on  June  19,  1936,  he  pointed  out  ttat  in  the  year  1862,  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  farmers  ]  or  a  democratic  system, 
the  agricultural  educational  Morrill  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  President  Lincoln  providing  Federal 
grants  of  land  to  the  States  for  the  (istablishment  of  colleges 
giving  instruction  in  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts.  And  in 
the  same  address  Mr.  Tolley  pointed  to  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1922  giving  clear  legal  recognition 
to  the  right  of  farmers  to  organize  Uirough  cooperative  asso- 
ciations to  market  their  own  products.  Later  on  he  called 
attention  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929.  This 
legislation  all  was  passed  by  Republic^an  administrations. 

Since  there  has  been  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
New  Deal  to  convince  the  pjeople  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  never  had  a  program  for  agriculture,  it  is  well  to  note  the 
following  list  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Republicans  be- 
tween 1862  and  1932: 

1862;  Organic  act  establishing  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  diffusing  amoLg  the  people  of  the  United 
States  information  relating  to  agrlcu!ttjxe. 

1862:  First  Homestead  Act. 

1862.  First  Morrill  Act  donating  land  for  colleges  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  art£. 

1884;  Act  of  May  29  designed  to  preveiat  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  among  cattle      Established  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

1890;  Second  MorrllJ  Act  providing  for  the  further  endowment 
of  land-grant  colleges. 

1890;  The  Weather  Service  Act  establ.shing  the  Weather  Bureau 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1890:  Sherman  antitrust  legislation — the  first  Federal  legislation 
which  attacked  the  problem  of  monopolies  and  restraint  of  trade. 

1891 :  National -forest  system  begtm.  Congress  authortsed  the 
President  to  set  aside  forest  reserves  from  the  public  domain. 

1902;  Federal  regtilatlon  of  oleomargarine  to  protect  dairy 
farmers. 

1905;  Act  of  February  1  placing  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  the  protection  of  the  national  forests. 

1905:   Animal  Quarantine  Act. 

1905;  Act  of  March  3  prohibiting  the  Interstate  transportation 
of  enumerated  Insect  jiests. 

1906;  Food  and  Drugs  Act  prohibiting  shipment  tn  interstate 
commerce  of  articles  of  food  and  druj^s  that  are  adulterated  or 
mJsbranded. 

1907;  Meat  Inspection  Act  authorizing;  Inspection  of  slaughtering 
or  packing  establishments  of  meats  arid  the  destruction  of  con- 
demned meats. 

1908;  Inspection  of  Dairy  Products  for  Export  Act  providing  for 
Inspection  of  dairy  products  Intended  for  export  and  the  marketing, 
stamping,  and  labeling  of  such  product*. 

1910;  Insecticides  Act  prohibiting  transportation  or  sale  in  Inter- 
state commerce  of  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  Insecticides,  etc. 

1911;  Weeks  Act  authorizing  States  ix)  enter  Into  compacts  for 
the  conservation  of  forests  and  water  supplies  and  setting  up  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission. 

1912;  Rant  Quarantine  Act  regulating  the  Importation  and 
Interstate  movement  of  plants,  plant  products,  and  other  commodi- 
ties to  prevent  the  Introduction  Into  iumI  the  spread  within  the 
United  States  of  injuriotis  plant  diseases  and  pests. 

1812;  Federal  Seed  Act,  as  amended,  prc^lbtting  Importation  Into 
the  United  States  of  seeds  which  are  adulterated  or  unfit  for  plant- 
ing purposes  and  regulating  transportation  In  interstate  commerce 
of  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  seeds  aatl  providing  for  prosecution 
of  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  tlie  act. 

Legislation  passed  between  1921  and  1932  includes  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921;  the  Capper-Volstead  Coop- 
erative Marketing  Act  of  1922;  Grain  Futures  Act  of  1922; 
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.li.u    a-.t'iiuance       Pertains    onlv    to    cases 
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the  AfTioiltural  Credits  Act.  settlrg  up  the  intermediate 
credit  system.  March  4.  1923.  as  wdl  as  the  following: 

An  amendment  to  the  Ptederal  Res'rve  Act  providing  agrl- 
cuKurc  with  a  representaUve  on  the  1  Wcral  Reserve  Board. 

L«agL«Iatlon  authorizing  the  estabUs  timent  a!  the  Bureau  otf 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Bureau 
the  I>ppartment  of  Agriculture. 


APPEN  }IX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Amendments  to  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1922 


Thf    agricultural    provisions 
Tariff  Act  of  September  1922. 

An  amendment  to  the  Warehoualni 
23.  1923. 

The  Pilled  Milk  Act  of  March  4.  1S(23. 

The  Butter  Standards  Act  of  Marc  i 

The  Cotton  SUndards  Act  erf  Mart  h  4 


of    '  he    Pordney-McCumber 


of  Home  Economics  in 


Act  passed  on  February 


1923. 
1923. 

The  Cotton  SUtistlcs  Act  of  April  p.  1924. 

Cotton  Crop  Reports  Act  of  May  3  1924. 

An  act  setting  up  the  Dairy  Bure4u  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  May  28.  1924. 

Forest  legislation  of  June  7.  1924  tjnd  March  3,  1925. 

An  act  creating  the  Cooperative  h  arketing  Division  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  July  2.  1926. 

The  Import  Milk  Act.  designed  to  prevent  the  Importation 
into  the  United  States  of  milk  and  c  -earn  that  do  ncit  comply 
wlt-i  the  health  re<iulrements  spectfljcally  designated  therein. 
FrtTuary  15.  1927. 

An  act  providing  for  the  coUectlcb  of  statistics  on  cotton 
grade  and  staple  length.  March  3.  19f}7. 

The  Produce  Agency  Act,  March 

Legislation    designed    to    prevent 


fanners'  cooperative  associations,  an  i  so  f Mlh,  which  had  not 


Futures 


1927. 
discrimination 


against 


and  Stockyards  Act  of 


1928. 


with  respect  to  canned  foods.  July  I 


llie  agricultural  provisions  of  Ufe  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of 
193Q. 

An  appropriation  for  special  studies  erf  and  demcmstration 
work  in  rtn^l  sanitation,  February  S,  1931. 

lieglslatlon  creating  the  Reconstr|actlon  Rnance  Corpora- 
tion. JanusuT  22.  1932. 


Address  of  the  President  ol 


or  adequate  supplies  of 
of  timber  growing  on 


been  covered  by  the  Grain 
1921-23.  March  4.  1927. 

Ihe  Wool  Standards  Act,  May  171 

Ihe  Standard  Container  Act.  w^ich  fixed  standards  for 
hampers  and  baskets.  May  21.  1928. 

Legislation  designed  to  provide 
timber  and  to  promote  the  full  usfc 

fonist  lands  of  the  United  States,  i|)cludlng  farm  wood  lots. 
and  90  forth.  May  22.  1928. 

An  act  providing  for  the  collection  of  statistics  on  leaf 
tobiicco,  January  14,  1939. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19lt9. 

Legislation  extending  the  agrlcijltural  extension  service. 
March  10.  1930. 

An  act  providing  for  the  prwn^on  of  American  agtl- 
culnure  abroad.  June  5,  1930. 

Ihe  Perishable  Agricultural  Comz^odlty  Act.  June  10,  1930. 

/j)  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establisi  and  enforce  standards 


1930. 


EXTENSION  OF 


. 


HON.  SOL  B 

or  NEW   YOIfK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday,  June  16  (tegi^ative  4a9  df  Tuesdov,  June  14),  1S38 


REP  lESENTATTVES 


ADd^REBS  OP  THK  PRJtttiUBMl  TO 
COCASION  OF  TH«  DKDtCATIOW 
PBACX  ICKIIORIAL.  QKITTSBURO 


Ur.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker,  undek 
reouuks  in  the  Rbcou.  I  include  tb^ 


the  United  States 
EMARKS 

.OOM 


0!'  the  United  States  to  be  del'verr-d  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Eternal  Ught  Peace  Memorial.  Gettysburg 
Battlefield,  Pa..  Sunday.  July  3.  1938.  as  follows: 

Immortal  deeds  and  Immortal  word.s  have  created  here  a  shrine 
ol'  American  patriotlEm  We  are  encompassed  by  "the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion"  of  many  men  and  by  the  words  in  which 
Abraham  Uncoln  expressed  the  simple  faith  for  which  they  died. 

It  seldom  helps  to  wonder  how  a  statesman  of  one  generation 
would  surmount  the  crisis  of  another  A  statesman  deals  with 
concrete  difflcriities — with  things  which  must  be  done  from  day  to 
day.     Not  often  can   he  frame   conscious   patterns  for   the   far-off 

future  _.    ,.     ,      J 

But  the  fullness  of  the  stature  of  Lincoln's  nature  and  the  funda- 
mental conflict  which  events  frrced  upon  his  Presidency  Invite  us 
e/ei  to  turn  to  him  for  help 

For  the  issue  which  he  restated  on  thi.s  spot  75  years  ago  will  be 
tne  continuing  issue  before  this  Nation  so  long  as  we  cling  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  founded  -to  preserve  under  the  changing 
conditions  of  e«ch  generation  a  peoples  govern.rnent  for  the  people's 
good. 

The  task  assumes  different  ?hapes  at  different  times.  Sometimes 
ttie  threat  to  popular  government  comes  from  political  interests, 
sometim.'s  from  economic  mtertsta,  sometimes  we  have  to  beat  off 
ell  of  them  together 

But  the  challenge  is  always  the  same — whether  each  generation 
facing  its  own  circumstances  can  summon  the  practical  devotion  to 
a  turn  and  retain  that  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  which 
this  government  of  the  people  was  created  to  ensure. 

Lincoln  spoke  In  solace  for  all  who  fought  upon  this  field  and  the 
jears  have  laid  their  balm  upon  its  wounds  Men  who  wore  the 
blue  and  men  who  wore  the  gray  are  here  together,  n  tragment 
f pared  by  time  They  are  brought  here  by  the  memories  of  old 
divided  loyalties,  but  they  meet  here  m  united  loyalty  to  a  united 
cause  which  the  unfolding  years  have  made  it  easier  to  see 

All  of  them  we  honor,  not  ii.sking  i;nd-r  which  flag  they  fought 
then-  thankful  that  they  stand  together  vmder  one  flag  now 

Lmcoln  waa  commander  in  chief  in  thi-s  old  battle;  he  wanted 
f.bove  all  things  to  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  new  peace.  He 
understood  that  battle  there  must  be;  that  when  a  challenge  to  con- 
stituted government  Is  thrown  down  the  people  must  in  self-defense 
take  it  up;  that  the  fight  must  be  fought  through  to  a  decision  so 
clear  that  It  Is  accepted  as  being  b<^vond  recall 

But  Lincoln  aLso  understood  that  after  such  a  decision  a  democ- 
racy should  seek  peac^  through  a  new  unity  For  a  democn-acy  can 
keep  alive  only  if  the  settlement  of  eld  difRculties  clears  the  ground 
find  transfers  energies  to  face  new  re.sponsibilitie.s  Never  can  it 
liave  as  much  ability  and  purpose  as  It  needs  in  that  striving,  the 
end  of  battle  does  not  end  the  infinity  ol  those  needs. 

That  Is  why  Lincoln — corimander  of  a  people  as  well  as  of  an 
tirmy — asked  that  his  battle  end  "with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all.  ' 

To  the  hurt  of  those  who  came  after  htm  Lincoln's  plea  was  long 
denied.     A  generation  passed  before  the  new  unity  became  accepted 
I   fact. 

In  later  years  new  need.s  arose,  and  with  them  new  tasks,  world 

I    ^vlde  In  their  perplexities,  their  bitterness,  and  their  modes  of  strife. 

Here  In  our  land  we  give  thanXs  that,  avoiding  war.  we  seek  oiu-  ends 

through  the   peaceful  prcx^esses  of  popular  government  under  the 

Constitution 

It   is  another  conflict,   as   fundamental    as   Lincoln's,   fought   not 
with   glint   of   steel    but   with    appeals   to    reason    and    Ju.'rtlce    on   a 
t;bousand  fronts — seeking  to  save  for  our  common  country  oppor- 
1    'omlty  and  security  for  citizens  in  a  free  society. 

We  are  near  to  winning  this  battle  In  its  winning  and  through 
•he  years  may  we  live  by  the  wisdom  anJ  the  humanity  of  the  heart 
ot  Abraham  Lincoln. 


B  XSLIVKRKD  ON  THK 
OF  THB  gTKBNAL  UGHT 
BATTLEFIELD 


the  leave  to  extend  my 
address  of  the  President 


America  and  the  Foreign  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NKW    Yt>KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 


ElADIO   ADDRESS    OF    HON     HAMILTON    FISH.    OP    NEW    YORK, 
TO   BE   DELIVERED   ON    JULY    1,    1938 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  speech  on  America 
and  the  Foreign  Situation,  to  be  delivered  over  WJZ  on 
July  1.  1938.  as  follows: 

Tonight  Is  the  beginning  of  our  Fourth  of  July  holiday  and  the 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  our  mighty  Republic.  At  no  time  In 
the  history  of  our  country  has  it  been  more  important  to  reaffirm 
our  faith  In  our  free  Institutions  and  republlcain  form  of  govern- 
ment. Old  World  nations  have  gone  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
Into   autocracies    and    dlctator&hlps   and    as   a    result    demcx;ratlc 
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institutions   and    popular   governments   have    been   challenged    as 

^^^t^^ls  most  fitting  that  the  American  people  In  celebrating  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty -second  anniversary  of  our  Independence 
as  a  free  nation  should  refresh  our  memories  of  the  past  and 
renew  our  faith  in  the  future  under  our  representative  and  ccn- 
stitutlonal  government.  . 

Although  we  are  a  comparatively  young  nation  (jur  free  inrri- 
tutions  have  outlasted  most  of  the  governments  of  the  old  world^ 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  written  by  tHat  Immortal  Demo- 
crat, Thomas  Jefferson,  was  a  mere  scrap  ol  paper  until  /t  was 
translated  by  the  courage,  leadership,  faith,  and  determmation  of 
George  Washington  into  a  governmental  reality^ur  Republican 
fTrm  of  government  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  continuous  goverri- 
ments  In  the  world  today.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  want  to  surrender  their  righU  and  liberties  as  free  sov- 
ereign citizens  for  any  form  of  dictatorship  either  of  ^he  l«ft  or  of 
the  right  There  Is  no  desire  In  this  country  to  substitute  our 
government  through  a  free  ballot  and  free  Institutions  by  a  free 
^ple  under  law  and  orderly  democratic  processes  for  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  bullet,  assassination,  despotism,  and  war. 

A  study  of  the  despotic  totalitarian  States  of  Europe  stimulates 
and  revives  our  faith  in  our  American  institutions  ^^t>,"'^J'tioM 
sovereignty  and  consent  of  the  people.  Confronted  with  naUons 
StS  Old"  world  gone  stark,  raving  mad  under  ruthte^dlrt^ 
and  arming  to  the  teeth  in  readiness  for  a  new  world  wax.  Amer- 
ica must  determine  whether  to  adhere  to  its  tradlUonal  forel^ 
policy  of  neutrality,  nonintervention,  and  peace  or  scraP  ^°f «« 
Ancles  for  some  form  of  concerted  action  to  poll<^  ^^.^^j^'^tT 
tine  the  world  No  matter  how  High  sounding  or  in  what  beat  tl- 
fS  nhraS  these  new  InternatiM^  terms  of  collective  security. 
paraSra^tion Economic  embargoes  or  -^"°-  ««^-*  ^^^l'/ 
nations  are  couched,  they  all  mean  war-deadly  war,  murderous, 
destructive,  and  cosUy  war. 

The  internationalists  in  America  are  <J»>»orinB.  even  on  the 
advent  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  the  Immediate  repudiation  of 
Shlneutr Jlty  policy  laid  down  by  George  WMhlngton  and  ad- 
hered  to  by  eve>y  President  since  that  Ume.  That  policy  is  best 
eSSsid  in  the^worS  of  President  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  , 
Iddr^  and  applTes  even  more  forcibly  today:  "^yj^^^^^^^^^ 
advaSiges  of  s^  peculiar  a  Situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  .tand 
niniSn^ign  gro^ond?  Why.  by  interweaving  our  desttoy  with 
iSt  of^y  paJt  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in 
tSrSlls^^opean    ambition,    rivalship,    interest,    humor,    or 

""^Thrtom-toms  for  a  new  world  war  are  beating,  the  dogs  of  wax 
arJyelpS^  and  there  are  those  in  high  places  who  may  want  to  slip 

STe^'in  order  to  divert  P"*^!^  OP^^^'?^,  oMnsScS^S 
economic  sltuaUon  in  this  country,  history  isfu^l  of  ins^nq^oi 
autocrats  and  dictators  launching  their  governments  and  PeoP»f 
fntoW  to  cover  up  discontent  and  economic  failures  at  home. 
tt?8  to  Le  ho?S^  that  history  wUl  not  repeat  Iteell  in  America,  but 
J'^^onetc?)  certain  thTt  It  won't.  T^^^^  ^?*  .^r  JeSrS- 
sound  common  sense  of  the  American  people  and  ^^^}^  ^^^\^ 
SEm  not  to  become  involved  In  foreign  blood  feuds  and  boundary 

"^'"rfs^  my  firm  convicUon  that  we  have  more  to  if^J^°^'  * 
enemils  from  within  than  we  have  from  our  enemies  from  without. 
Mthf  alien  ConSSinlsts.  Nazis,  and  Fascists  continue  to  spread 
fhe?'dSn?s°Thate  against  our  ^^J.^^'JSS' of^ve^n" 
rnrthr  t^f  U^nV^'TcSTd^^^rt-Sr  X^^WtoS'b^^^ 
to  ?iei?'ritJ^  SSf Sd'^give  thef'joba  to  loyai  American  wage 
pamers  now  wallilDS  the  streets  looking  lor  jobs.  ^v.     «      i^« 

Tpr^lSTto  tL?*thls  opportunity  to  reply  briefly  t^  the  flre^de 

chat"^  president  Ho<«'t"  JLT^fti^X  NS??i;aMdea?oJ^^nd 
vicious  attack  on  all  who  disagreed  with  the  New  Deal  Ideai^y^M 
_^»»,,^o  *E  far  us  1  know  no  one  has  replied  to  it  over  ine  rauiu, 
"nd  1?^  ord^  tSat  Silent  wm  not  indicate  appro^.  I  tb^  ^^J^ 
oSfy  fairi  criticize  and  condemn  it  pubUcly  ^  ^^^^^^^^l 
?hat  it  was  delivered.    That  is  the  Amojrlcan  way.  so  that  the  people 

complex^^nd  might  Just  as  well  have  J^^P^fSSnce^S  SsWen 
^rlSkiSi^d^^f  am"Se°^--^ari^^^^  w- "nS^re 

copperheads,  reactionaries,  ^d  «?.^*^J»^  be  a  lot  of  mean  blows 
str?cL^  Seen  ^  Tad  J^Uor^y.^E^tden^y  V  Pres^ent 
wis  not  wTlllng  to  even  wait  untU  the  campaign  started.  What 
hpf<.ht?of  hvSxrrSv  to  denounce  as  copperheads  those  loyal  Amerl- 
Snf  ^publSSrLd  Democrat*  al^Twho  refused  to  be  bludg- 

SS (W)^SoWO  wa5  a  reference  to  the  Hoover  depression  to  19^ 
^'Sy'?^t"'bZe^£>rge  Washington  "J^^Jf^'^if^^  ^'  '"^ 
the  faUure  of  the  economic  fallacies  of  the  Nei»  Deal? 


Let  us  have  an  end  to  the  sophistries  and  hypocrlses  of  the  New 
Deal  propaganda.  The  depression  ol  19S2  followed  10  years  of 
Natton-wlde  proeperlty  and  employment;  under  Republican  admln- 
istrationa.  but  this  depression,  without  any  intervening  prosperity, 
8  due  tothe  unsound  and  socialistic  New  Deal  polides  which  have 
destroyed  business  confidence.  The  truth  is  always  disagreeable 
and  for  that  reason  the  President  turr.ed  his  powers  of  ii»^l'^ 
against  those  who  seek  the  restoration  of  conhdence.  The  fact  is 
that  confidence  and  employment  are  one  and  ^P"5^-  „.  ^„ 
It  is  a  disservice  to  the  American  people  for  the  PnMldent  to 
mock  those  who  insist  that  confidence  has  to  be  restored  :3y  acta 
of  the  administration  before  there  can  be  any  improvement  ol 
business  conditions  and  activities  n.rty-five  inlUion  Americans 
depend  for  their  Jobs  on  our  Americaa  system  based  on  priv«* 
initiative,  reasonable  profit,  and  business  confidence.  The  New 
Deal  has  destroyed  confidence  by  its  ovn  radical  acts  and  reprisais 
and  wrecked  the  profit  system  by  burdensome  and  punlUve  taxes 
and  Government  competition  with  business. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  President  has  no  economic  plans  or 
financial  program  and  merely  deals  in  generalities  and  abuse 
There  is  only  one  way  to  restore  confidence,  and  that  is  to  PU*  "»« 
Government's  own  financial  house  in  order,  balance  the  Budget, 
stop  squandering  the  people's  money  in  costly  experiments  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterorlae.  and,  above  aU.  cease  promoting 
class  hatred,  from  which  even  members  of  the  President's  own  party 
are  not  immune. 

The  President  spoke  of  a  national  Income  of  sixty  billions  for 
tbls  year  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  nearer  fifty  bUUons.  A  ye«r 
ago  he  talked  of  Increasing  the  natioiial  Income  to  one  hundred 
billions  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  baaed  on  the  sixty 
billions— the  President's  ovra  figure^-the  twelve  billions  appro- 
priated by  the  expiring  Congress  is  20  percent  ol  the  ^t'o**^ 
income,  and  on  fifty  billions,  which  Is  probably  nearer,  it  would 
amount  to  the  stupendous  sum  ol  2£  percent.  This  is  state  so- 
cialism with  a  vengeance.  Under  the  last  year  of  the  Hoov« 
administration,  which  President  Boos-jvelt  denounced  so  bitterly 
the  appropriations  were  less  than  six  bUlions,  or  about  15  percent 
ol  the  national  Income. 

Under  our  American  system  of  government,  based  on  «»  »"« 
baUot  the  people  have  a  right  to  select  their  own  representatives 
In  Congress  The  President  s  open  attempt  to  coerce  the  voters 
through  use  ol  his  vast  powers  and  :-eliel  appropriations  to  vote 
against  those  candidates  who  refuse  to  be  rubber  stamps  is  an 
abuse  of  the  high  office  he  holds.  It  should  be  resented  by  all 
liberty-loving  Americans  who  believe  In  our  representative  and 
constitutional  system,  based  on  our  three  separate  and  Independ- 
ent branches  of  Government— the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judl- 

cial 

After    listening    to    the   President's    political    harangue    yirtnally 
reading  out  of  the  Democratic  Party  the  ablest  and  most  coura- 
;    geous  Membere  of   Congreas.   I   urge   RepubUcan.   who   believe   in 
!    the  Constitution  and  are  opposed  to  any  form  of  dictatorship  to 
'    carefully  consider  supporting  at  the  f«11s.  regardless  o^^P^f^y  av- 
iations, those  Democrats  seeking  reelection  who  put  their  coun- 
try's Interests  above  those  ol  the  New  Deal.  ^.„,.^,w«» 
i        When    Congress    adjourned    It    had    appropriated    $12,000,000.- 
i    000    an  all-time  high   in  peace,  and   turned   over   this  y«t  _»um 
in  complete   subserviency   to  the  ex.jcutlve   branch   ol   the  Oov- 
ernment,   leaving   the    Congress   with   no   more   legislative   control 
SSTtS^e  functo  than  Ghandl  has   clothing.     Both   hramd^e.  ol 
the  CongresB  have  refused  to  place  any  check  on  the  uae  of  relief 
iSLS^ff^imcal  purposes.     This  allocking  ^  '^J^^'^' 
tteaT  action   practically   encourages  the  use   of   reUel   mo^F   to 
pSne  primary  and  election  pumps  to  help  100-percent  supporters 

°'li^iJ^''aiS^nder  that  Mr.  Aubniy  Williams,  Deputy  Ad^nnlii- 
trator  of  the  W.  P.  A.  made  one  of  the  most  amazing  «^  con- 
SmptlWe  statements  to  a  group  ol  the  Worker's  Alliance  that  has 
yet  been  made  by  a  New  Deal  oOclal  „„^„. 

Mr  WUIlams  said  to  this  Communist  organized  and  led  8««P_ 
-wThave  got  to  stick  together.  We  have  got  to  keep  o^r  friends 
iTtwwer"  This  is  notblng  more  or  less  than  an  open  bid  by  a 
hlgh^New  Deal  official  ;or  Communist  suppwt.  "  P^;;«f  that 
eviry  statement  made  by  Senator  Trumoa.  ol  Maryland,  and  otter 
^Stutlonal  Democrats  that  work  relief  was  ^°«y«»°»»f^  ^^'^ 
S?.mic6  and  being  usecl  for  partisan  purposes.  This  direct  appeal 
of  M?  Willli^  to  the  communist  element  proves  how  far  the 
^L^lstratiT^wS    go    m    disbursing    relief    funds    for    partisan 

''^^M^S  flame  of  liberty  sunk  so  low  that  even  the  adminlstra- 
tio"d^  STpe^ya^d  brazenly  bid  ^OLC^^^'fSre'lTnTS 
the    people's    money,    taken    out    of    the    Treasury    of   the   United 

^^.'  Rneech  bv  Mr  Aubrey  WUlUms  makes  a  political  lootbaU 
ou™  tT^orks  Jfogrei  Adminlstmtion.  and  plays  POhtlcswlth 
h^i  Ssery  in  a  i^nner  and  on  a  scale  never  dreamed  ol  before. 
Kf  S^ent  of  the  United  States  owes  it  to  the  American  people 
to  «SSe  Sr   Wimams  immediately  and  to  publicly  repudiate  hi. 

"^^J"  worker's  Alliance  is  one  of  the  principal  ^ean^ol  spread- 
In^^omSun^ic  propaganda.  ^^^^,^\^''^i°'J^^''^^ 
^^°^b™Sve"S?wres"°a^d  ^^eUu-^onVrhis^t^tic 
^^:  SSllsm  thrives  during  periods  of  economic  depression 
and  social  suffering. 
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wrote 


Thli  la  the  flT«t  Instance,  however,  th*t 
hM  fc!ke<l  (or  Communist  rupport  in 
tiona.     It  U  a  ahockloff  situation  when 
one  at  Its  main  spokeamen  practically 
who  lire  continuously  striving  to 
tutloiis.  by  asking  openly  for  a  political 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
preamble,  at  the  8t    Louis  convention  li 
sent*  the  fundamental  principles  and  -  ' 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  In 
!«ttac>:  made  by  PTofeasor  Oellennan  on 
and  -un-American  organization.     There  is 
It  is  typtcai  of  the  abtislve  and  false 
radicaJ    communistic    sovuxes   against 
that  upholds  our  American  institutions 
Unlt*'d  States.     There  is  no  greater 
tlons    and    American   system    against 
PascMit.    Nazi,    or    Communist    propaganda 
country  than  the  American  Legion 

There  \n  no  room  for  defeatists  in  this 
Ij  wcrth  living  it.  it  is  our  own      We  have 
loyal   and   Industrious  labor,   and 
sioniU  leadership  we  had  prior  to  1929 
people  will  go  forward  to  greater,  better. 
America  is  only  in  the  morning  of  its 
adhere   to  our  free   Institutions  and 
ttoniil  government,  there  is  nothing  to 
to  g7-)!ater  heights  of  well-being  than 
worll      I  can  upon  the  American  people 
of  J'ily  to  highly  reaolve  to  keep  out  of 
self-defense,  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
StatBu.   and   to   protect   America  against 
wlthla   and  from  without.     Let  us  unit^ 
aflUii tlons    in    serving    notice    on    all 
Pssclitta.    and   Naals   who   insist   on 
battl<«  on  our  shores  and  seek  to  tear 
Constitution,  that  there  is  no  room   in 
these  foreign  forms  of  dictatorships 
have  faith  in  our  free  institutions  and 
tloDaJ  system,  which  Is  the  fairest,  most 
of  government  In  the  world  today. 
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Wednesday.  April  2 
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Mj-.  BYRNB.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
friend,  former  Congreasman  Phujp 
I  w&s  Intiznately  acquainted  for  over 
of  aadziess  upoD  my  first  term  in 

I  liad  known  Phil  very  intimately 
Ufe  \9hen  he  was  emi^oyed  in  the 
c(Hit:J3uously  from  that  time  until 
the   great    privilege   and   pleasure 
quanited  with  Mrs.  Goodwin  and 
most  of  their  friends  in  Coxsackle 
the  iurroundlng  territory  in  the 
you  :an  readily  understand  how  it 
fine  man  slowly  pass  frtxn  active 
deatlL 

In  every  respect  Phu.  Oooownv 
lovec:  very  deeply  his  wife  and 
and  neighbors,  and  he  was  held  in 
everyone  with  whom  he  was 
in  politics,  in  social  intercourse,  an( 
of  wiiich  he  was  a  part  throughout 
of  his  congressional   district. 

I  liave  never  known  any  other 
retained  his  sweet,  boyish  outlook 
I  ever  met  him  he  was  always 
filled  with  good  nature,  and  never 
into  iny  gathering  at  which  he  was 
everything  was  for  the  best,  and  e 
diseooraginff  it  might  appear,  was 
right. 
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of  Hon.  PHnxp  Axnoub 
the  State  of  New  York 
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I  met  him  many  times  at  social  gatherings  at  Coxsackie 
and  West  Coxsackie.  particularly  at  gathenngs  of  the  volun- 
te«'J  firemen  of  that  particular  locality.  In  these  gatherings 
he  was  invariably  the  presiding  officer,  and  his  charm,  good 
nature,  kindly  disposition,  and  readiness  to  join  in  every- 
thing that  would  be  for  the  improvement  of  good  feUow- 
ship  made  him  an  outstanding  leader  on  these  happy  occa- 
sions, and  I  feel  certain  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
aryone  can  be  found  in  his  home  town  who  can  adequately 
taie  his  place  and  fill  the  chair  that  has  been  made  vacant 
by  his  passing. 

Upon  occasion,  while  attending  functions  at  West  Cox- 
sackie over  which  he  presided,  I  would  find  reason  for  quot- 
in?  the  lines  of  two  poems,  both  of  which  please  me  deeply. 
Hi?  highly  exemplified  in  his  life  the  theme  expressed  in 
ore  of  the  poems  which  I  herewith  quote,  entitled  "The  Right 
Road  and  the  Wrong."  which  reads  as  follows: 

Between   the   cradle    and    the    tomb   two   roadways   lead   along, 
Olt  side  by  side  they  seem  to  glide    the  right  road  ,ind  the  wrong; 
Bich  by-path   winding   in   or  cut,   ho-Aever  wide  it  strays. 
Leads  forth  or  back  from  one  mam  track. 
Tliere  are  but  these  two  ways 

Nci  guldepcst  points  the  way  to  go.  but  d^ep  -ci'ithln  each  soul. 
A  knowledge  dwells,  a  sense  that  tells  the  right  road  to  the  goal. 
It   may  seem  desolate  at   flrst    but    when   the   day   slants   we'jt 
TT  e  road  of  right  flows  full  of  Ught, 
Tie  highway  of  the  blest 

The  following  poem,  consisting  of  12  stanzas,  and  which 
WHS  a  favorite  with  President  Lincoln,  and  from  which  I 
would  upon  occasion  quote  four  of  the  stanzas  upon  Phil's 
special  request,  I  feel  certain  that  to  many  of  those  whose 
eyes  may  fall  upon  my  few  remarks  there  will  come  a  tear 
of  recollection  of  the  ccca.<^ions  when  the  appropriateness  of 
this  poem  was  evident  because  of  the  passing  of  many  of 
Phil's  friends  who  had  gone  over  the  Great  Divide  and  who 
were  valued  and  honored  memt>ers  not  only  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived  but  of  the  Volunteer  Firemen's  Associ- 
ation of  West  Coxsackie. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  this  noble,  generous,  thoughtful  hus- 
bitnd,  friend,  and  good  citizen  will  have  eternal  happiness  in 
the  realm  of  his  Creator,  and  I  close  by  quoting  the  four 
vtrses  of  that  beautiful  poem,  Oh.  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  Be  Proud''  which  he  so  deeply  appreciated  and  de- 
lijihted  in  the  hearing  when  he  was  one  of  us  on  this  eajrth: 

Oh.  why  should  the  spirit  nf  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  fast-fleeting  meteor    a  fast -flying  cloud. 
A  flash  of  the  Ujchtnlng.  a  break  of  the  wave. 
He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  thr  grave 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid: 
And  the  young  and  the  old    and  the  low  and  the  high 
Shall  molder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been, 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen. 
We  drink  the  same  stream  and   view   the   same  sun. 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

Tls  the  wink  of  an  eye.  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath. 
FYom  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  palet.ess  of  death, 
FYom  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and   the  shroud; 
Oh.  why  should   the  spirit   of  mortal   be   proud? 


mui 

OQ 


who  to  the  very  end 

life.    Every  time  that 

kin^.  jovial,  friendly,  and 

cast  darkness  or  gloom 

participant.   With  him 

^v^rything.  no  matter  how 

going  to  turn  out  all 


Legislation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
With  Reference  to  F*uerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OK    NKW     ^uUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  ilegtslatixx^  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  us  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  legislation 
approved  in  the  last  Congress.  It  is  evident  that  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  island  depends  upon  a  permanent, 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  relationship  between  the 
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mainland  and  Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rico  is  being  placed  on 
very  nearly  a  par  basis  with  the  States  through  the  benefit 
which  Puerto  Rican  labor,  industry,  and  agriculture  will 
receive  through  Federal  aid.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that  a  better  understanding  exists  now  than  ever  before 
of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico  came  to  the  United  States  from  Spam  through 
the  treaty  of  Paris  after  the  Spanish-American  War.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the  first  organic  act 
for  Puerto  Rico  in  1900.  making  all  inhabitants,  except  those 
who  desired  to  continue  as  subjects  of  Spain,  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 

States 

A  new  organic  act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  1917.  making  all  inhabitants  of  the  island 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  except  those  who  made  written 
declaration  not  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  For 
more  than  38  years,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  protected  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Amencan  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico.  Unquestionably,  the  advantage  which 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  value  most  highly,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  being  a  part  of  the  United  States,  is  their 
American  citizenship  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  As  Presi- 
dent McKinley  declared  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris— the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  should  be  led  and  educated 
to  become  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Not  only  is  Puerto  Rico  an  ever-increasing  market  for  the 
mainland  products,  but  it  is  also  the  aviation  link  between 
the  Americas  at  the  present  time.  The  fuU  development  of 
its  resources  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  would  be  the  de- 
velopment of  an  important  link  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Hispanic  races  to  the  south,  especiaUy  in  these  days  of 
invasion  of  ideas  foreign  to  our  democratic  principles  in 
some  of  the  countries  to  the  south.  Because  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  bilingual,  speaking  both  EngUsh  and  Spanish,  and  be- 
cause of  their  understanding  of  the  democratic  principles 
under  which  we  live,  they  are  in  the  best  position  to  spread 
the  democratic  gospel. 

Puerto  Rico  has  made  rapid  strides  in  every  conceivable 
respect  since  becoming  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly has  It  made  steady  progress  within  the  last  5  years 
under  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Among  the  outstanding  bills  passed  by  Congress  beneficial 
to  Puerto  Rico  are  the  law  to  correct  Puerto  Rican  citizen- 
ship which  definitely  clears  the  status  of  children  of  Span- 
iards bom  in  Puerto  Rico  who,  although  they  wanted  to  be 
American  citizens,  could  not  be  so  because  their  parents  had 
not   relinquished  their  Spanish  citizenship:   this  law  gives 
them  the  right  to  American  citizenship;  the  inclusion  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  Federal  ffighway  Act:   tlie  Bankhead- 
Uones  Act  (sec.  21),  which  will  help  in  the  development  of 
agricultural   experimentation,    so   much    needed   m   Puerto 
Rico-   the  exemption  of  persons  traveling  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  mainland  from  the  payment  of  a  stamp  tax  on 
steamship  tickets  which  will  greatly  stimulate  tourist  trade; 
the  inclusion   of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Slum  Clearance  Act 
which  will  aid  the  island  to  clear  its  slums,  infested  with 
malaria  which  has  been  the  scourge  of  the  poor  classes  m 
Puerto  Rico;  loans  for  crop  production;   appropriation  for 
agricultural  farm  forestry;  Housing  Act  which  will  give  added 
impetus  to  the  building  industry,  thus  creating  employment 
for  hundreds  of  unemployed  building-trades  workers,  and 
also  granting  a  large  number  of  people  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  home  owners;  vocational  educaUon  which  will  per- 
mit the  local  board  to  widen  its  activities,  and  prepare  a 
large  number  of  people  in  the  island  for  useful  employment; 
eradication  and  control  of  venereal  diseases;  in  fact,  so  many 
bills  were  passed  concerning  Puerto  Rico  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  there- 
from. ,        .        ^  4.V. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
services  of  an  extremely  capable  Resident  Commissioner  the 
Honorable  Santiago  Iglesias.  who  is  to  be  compUmented  on 
the  outstanding  work  he  has  accomplished  m  the  House  ol 


Representatives.    The    following    are   some    of    the    many 
worth-while  and  constructive  biHs  introduced  in  the  Congress 

by  Commissioner  Santiago  Iglesias: 


Bills   Introduced   bt    Commissionioi   Saittlmjo   Iglesias,   Seventt- 

THiRD  Congress 
H  R.  5578.  For  the  relief  of  Carlota  aillesteros. 
H  R  6330.  Enabling  act  for  statehood  lor  Puerto  Rico. 

Extend  provisions  Interior  appropriation  bill  to  Puerto 


H  R.  5492 

Rico 

H.  R.  1745 


To  acquire  certain  lands  from  War  Department  lor 
gcvernment  of  Puerto  Rico.  

H.  R.  3146.  Importation,  sale  intoxicating  liquors  In  Puerto  RJCO. 

H  R  7024  To  make  permanent  revohlng  fund  established  De- 
cember 21,  1928.  ^  ^  ,         ^.„,^    .„ 

H.  R.9902    To    exempt    from    processiEg    tax    certain    article*    in 

Puerto  Rico.  _     _.     „, 

H  R  9692.  T'o  undertake  fish  culture  In  Puerto  Rico. 
H.R  6574    Appropriation     for     public     highways — ♦1,000.000     ror 

H  R.9946.  To  ratify  Joint  Resolution  59  of  legislature— duty  on 

Rfs  343.  To  modify  A.  A.  A  as  It  uffected  Puerto  Rico. 

Res  344  Adjudication  of  liens  arming  out  of  United  State* 


H.J 
H.J 

loans 
H  J 
H  J 


Res  249.  To  amend  joint  resolution  for  relief  of  Puerto  Rloo. 
Res  272    To   extend    United    Stat.;s   Employment   Service   to 

"h'^J^Rcs.  270.  To  make  available  to  Puerto  Rico  appropriation  lor 
extension  work. 

SEVTNTT-rOURTH    CONGRESS.    FIRST   SESSION 

To   extend   titles   V   and   \T,    Social    Security   Act.   to 


H.R.  6068 
Puerto  Rico. 
H.R.  5401. 
H.R  5400 
H.R   1828 

R. 7445 

R 


1393. 


H 
H 
H  R  8620. 

Puerto  Rico 
H.R  1391 
H  R  6597 


For  the  relief  of  J.  C.  Bosoisa. 

Relief  of  Qulterlor  Caban. 

For  relief  of  Mirai  Miro  Menendez. 

To  amend  revenue  act  re  siile  personal  property. 

Liberalization  of  the  Organic  Act.  «.,,...,«.  t- 

To  commemorate  landing  of  United  States  troopa  In 


certain 


To  establish  fish  culture  In  Puerto  Rico. 

To  exempt  from  processing  tax  under  A.  A.  A. 

articles  In  Puerto  Rico. 

H  R  8990    Appropriation  for  rural  poirt  roads. 

H  R  1392.  To  extend  Federal  Highway  Act  to  Puerto  Blco  (Pub- 

"  H^R'''8?OT.''Snsfer  Mayaguez  Barracl;^  to  government  of  Puerto 

H  R  8103.  Transfer  military  reservation  of  Swp  Juan_         ^     .^ 
S  R  8106.  TO    transfer    to    government    of    Puerto   Rico    marine 
barracks. 

H  R  1830    For  relief  of  Julia  Santiago.  ^^«,>,in. 

H  R.  1390.  To  exempt  from  tax  persons  traveling  on  steamships 

from  Puerto  Rico  to  United  States  ~w^„,„   n»n»rtmMit 

H  R  8102.  Dispose   of  certain  properly  of  Treasury  Depwtment 

*°H^R^19"to  transfer  part  of  San  Juan  Military  Reservation  to 

^H^  74IS'.  To  provide  for  issuance  of  municipal  bonds   (Public 

Law  No.  264).  t>„--*«  bi/v> 

H  R.8073.  Provide  adequate  meat  supply  '°r  J^^^,**^,^    j_ 
S.R.8309.  Exempt    refunding    bonds    limitation    of    public    In- 
debtedness  (Public  Law  No.  236).  »    w    «,     a 
H  R  8621    Pennanent  rehabilitation  under  P.  K.  R.   A. 
H  R  7931.  To  establish  San  Juan  Monument. 
H  R  4134   Escrambron  tract  transfer  to  Puerto  Hico^ 
?  ?  S   aS^JTamend  A.  A.  A.  in  t^vor  of  Puerto  Rico. 
H;j:Res.ll9.  Increase  pension  for  Maria  Ashford. 
H  J  Res  257    To  compose  debts  of  coffee  growers  In  Puerto  Rloo. 
h:j.rS:90    To    issue^pecial    stamp    for    Puerto    Rico    (Issued 

November  26.  1937).  o„»^„  t»i«^ 

H  J  Res  99    Transfer  naval  wireless  station  to  Puerto  Rlco. 
H  1  n^  278    Transfer  Monastery  St    Thomas  of  Aquinas. 
Hj:S:S5:?rSollsh    Puerto    RIco   Hmricane    Relief    Com- 

"^nTl^TSi"  ?^r^Vy  Joint  Resolution  59.  Puerto  Blco  Legl- 
lature    (Public  Bes.   51). 

H.J.  Res.  27.  Geological  survey   (Public  Res.  291. 

SEVKNTT-rOtTRTH    COHGRES8.   S«CONT>  SESSION 

H  R  10211.  Amend  section  38.  Organic  Act. 

To  amend  section  40,  Oiganic  Act. 
TO  amend  section  12,  Organic  Act. 

create    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 


Puerto 


H.R.  10312 
H.R.  11003 
H.R.  11004.  TO 
Rlco. 

H.R.  12119 

^H*?m20^^1oP  vocational  education  in  Puerto  Rlco   (Pub- 


To  amend  sections  13  and  19.  Organic  Act,  to  crcata 


Rico   titles   V   and   VI   of   Social 


Uc  Law  No.  6673). 

H.  R.  11062.  Extend    to    Puerto 

^HR*8^?  Permanent  rehabUltatlon  emergency  relief  fufdf^ 

H^R.  10842.  To  amend  flection  21.  Appropriation  Repeal  Act  of 
1934. 
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H  a  1398.  Appropriation   for 
H.  J.BCB.  576.  To  establish  LuqiiiUo 
H  J  R«i  eOO    ProTlde  for  study  ot 
tlona  m  Puerto  Rico 

SXVKMTT-riTTH  COVd^JUS 

R  P.   1480    To  create  a  Etepartment  of 
Blco     Coniniittce  on  Insular  Affalrsi 

H  F;  1481    To    exempt    peraona    trav- 
and  trie  Unlte<i  States  from  pajrment  ol 
ticket*   (Public  Law  No.  400) 

H  II.  14*2    To  undertake  flah-culture 
ably  leported  by  the  Director  of  the  Bud^t) 

H.  II  1463    To    amend    section    38. 
mltteo  on  Insular  Affairs). 

H  H   1485    To    increase    membership   o 
Hoiiat-  Aug:ust   16.   1937 — Senator  BuaKorii 


on    of   rural   post   roadi 
National  Park, 
economic   and  social   condl- 


pellQg 


n  Puerto  Rico    (unfavor- 


Orginlc    Act    (pending    Cam- 


Supreme    Court    (passed 
resolution  for  invest  igsk- 


Uon) 

H  1^ 
lators 

H  H 
torlei 

H  F.  3034    Survey   and 
Law  Vo    392) 

H.  R.  4006    SiiTwy 
Law   No    302) 

H.  il.  4375    To    correct 
No     Sin 

H  H  5692 
lie  Law  No 

H  H  3702 
Clatms) 

H  K  &809 


1486    To  amend  section  30.  Orgaj] 
(Public  Law  No    570). 
.  1992    To    incorporate    Puerto    Ri 


examination   c( 


and    examination 


Puerto    Rlcan 


Survey  and  examination  of 
393) 
Relief     of     Maria     Mlro 


ic  Act — election  of  legls- 
co     (Committee    on    Terrl- 
Pajardo    Harbor    (Public 
of    Jobofl    Harbor     (Public 
cltiaenship     (Public     Law 
OuayanlUa  Harbor    (Pub- 
jlenendez     (Committee     an 


rient 


Idliitary 


RsM  rvatlon 


To   extend    to    Puerto    Rice 

being   considered    by   Department   of   th0 
tain   objections) 

H   R  6045    Catano    Rear    Range    Light 
No    313) 

H  R  8534    To    extend    titles   V    and    \|l 
Puerto    Blco    (favorably   recomnwinded 
Int«rtor.  Treaaury.  and   Social  Security 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means). 

H  R.  6747    To   increaae    twrrowing 
Law  No    S91) 

H  R  7487    San  Juan  National  Monu 
dar  on  January   17    1933 — General  Cox 

H  R  7483    Transfer  Marine  Hospital 
Executive  order.  March  31.   1938) 

H.  R  7893    Transfer     San     Juan 
Law   No    707) 

H.  R  7833    Ouanica    Ugbthotue 
Sl»> . 

H  R  7908    To    extend    benefits    Bank|iead 
Rico    (Public  Law  No    407). 

H  R.  80T5    Pt>r    the    reMef    of    Julia 
Claims ) 

H  R  8313    Transfer  of  land  under 

H  R.  8S04    To   extend    to    Puerto    Ric^ 
piroT«d  by  aecretary  of  Labor ) 

H.  R.  8780    Wildlife   restoration      Passfcd 

H.  R  10050.  Slum  clearance  m  Puertc 

H  R.  10363    Civil  rules  of  procedure 
to  Puerto  Rico 

H.  R  10662    Ratlfleatton     ot     )olnt 
Puerto  Rico. 

H  R  7tMil    Rivers  and  harbors  hill 
following.   San    Juan    Harbor 
Harbor.  Committee  Document  43 
Bent  343:   Jobos  Harbor,  survey: 
niUa  Harbor,   surrsy 

H.  J.  Res  73    AutborlBlng  Issuance 
(ISBUed   November   35.    1937). 

H.  Res.  184.  Investigation   of   Puerto 
HARD,  no  action ) 

H  Res  188.  Palm    Sunday    investigation 
rocB,.   no  action ) 

H  Res  246    Investigation  Puerto  Rlcd 
BO  action ) . 

H.  Doc,  No.  636.  President's   request    f^r 
included 

H  U  1545    Loans    for    crop    production 
(Public  Law  No    3) 

H  R.  4738.  Appropriation    agrlculttira 
Puerto  Rico   iPubUc  Law  No.  95). 

H.  R.  5033.  Housing  Act.  1937.  Includ^ 
No.   479) 

H.  R.  6763.  Federal  land  bank  loans. 
Ue  Law  No    309) 

H.  R.  6958.  Vocational   education,  etc 
(Public   Law   No    249) 

H.  B.  7563.  Appropriation  for  farm 
(Public  Law  No.  210) 

H  R.7667.  Sugar  legislation.  A  A  A.  ( 
H.  R.9015.  A.  A.  A  1938  (Public  Law 
H.  B.t60S.  Parm  bill    (Public  Law  Ho 


Reservation    (Public    Law 

Social    Security    Act     to 
jy    Departments    of    Labor 
Board — pending   (3ormnlt- 

margln   of    Mayaguez    (Public 


Commit  we 
Oum  roni 


Pajai  do 


Public  Welfare  in  Puerto 


between    Puerto    Rico 
staxnp  tax  on  steamship 


Irrigation    Act    (new    bill 
Interior   becau5e   of   ccr- 


( stricken  from  calen- 
(llaapproves) 
lleMTvatlon   (transferred  by 


Reservation     ( Public 

(Public    Law    Nto 

Jones    Act    to    Puerto 

Santiago     (Committee    on 

Tifeasury  Department.  S 

Wagner-Peyaer   Act    <ap- 

House   April   4.   1938. 
Rico, 
tnlted  States  district  courts. 

lesolutlon.     Legislature     of 


(Public  Law  No.  392)   include 

Document    43;    Arecltio 

ss  Harbor.  House  Dooiu- 

Harbor  survey;    Guaya- 


8p4clal 


stamp  for  Puerto  Rico 
Rico    ( Representative    B««- 
(Re^^jresentative    Crasv- 
( Representative  DxupskT, 
•50.000.000.    Puerto    Rico 
Puerto    Rico    Included 
farm    forestry.    Including 
Puerto  Rico   (Public  L*w 
includes  Puerto  Rico  (Pub- 
Puerto  Rico  gets  $125,000 
htjmea,  Puerto  Rico  Included 

Public  Law  No.  414). 
No.  470). 
430). 


H.R.8730.   National    Housing    Act      1938,    includes    Puerto    Rico 

B   R.  10238    Agricultural  appropriation?   (experiment  station,  etc., 

'^'xrLs  361.  Relief   appropnaticn.s   include   Puerto  Rico    (Public 

E.  J,  Res.  679,  Work      n-lief      appropriaMon      for      Puerto      Rico, 

S    1973"  San  Juan  Military  Re.«*rvat:on    (Public  Law  No.   116) 
S  1986:  Increasing  judiciary  to   10  yt-ais   ,  Public  Law  No.  449). 
S.253\.  Transfer    miluary    re..ervation    to    Puerto    Rico     (PubUc 

S  3290    To  control  venereal  dLscases.  Includes  Puerto  Rico   (Pub- 
Uc Law   No.    340). 


The  Burden  of  Public  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OI-    NKW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  closing  of  the 
books  of  the  Government  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  there  is 
another  deficit.  This  is  the  eighth  successive  year  of 
deficits.  It  means  that  for  the  last  8  years  the  Government 
of  the  United  Staters  has  lived  beyond  its  income.  In  each 
of  these  years  it  has  .■,p^'nt  more  than  it  has  received. 
Furthermore,  it  means  for  each  of  these  8  years  it  has  had 
to  borrow  money  lo  carry  on  the  Government. 

The  deficit  for  the  year  just  ending  is  more  striking  than 
any  that  has  preceded  it.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding more  revenue  from  taxes  was  collected  by  the 
Government  this  past  yrar  than  m  any  year  in  our  entire 
history,  except  one,  it  did  nor  prevent  the  Government  from 
having  a  deficit  of  nearly  $1,500,000,000. 

When  you  speak  in  terms  of  billions  it  is  hard  to  compre- 
hend or  to  visualize  how  great  it  is.  or  what  it  actually 
means.  To  put  the  situation  in  plainer  and  more  under- 
standable figures,  It  means  that  during  the  past  year,  the 
Federal  Government  has  .spent  approximately  $4,000,000 
each  day  more  than  it  has  taken  m, 

NINTH    CO.N'SK.UTIVE    DKriCTT 

And.  as  if  announcement  of  this  present  deficit  is  not 
sufficiently  discouraging,  the  Treasury  Department  further 
estimates  that  for  the  year  1938-39.  the  deficit  will  even  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  fiscal  year  now  closing.  Treasury  officials 
make  this  prediction  upon  the  ba.sis  that  the  Government 
has  entered  upon  a  much  greater  and  more  extensive  spend- 
ing program  for  the  present  year  and  upon  the  further  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  greatly  diminished  Government  income/ 
due  to  the  existing  business  depression 

During  this  year  it  is  estimated  that  Federal  expenditures 
will  approximate  more  than  $12,000,000,000  and  that  the 
p-obab- '  deficit  will  reach  an  all-time  peak  of  $5.000,000X>00. 
If  this  IS  the  result,  as  s*ems  hkely  from  all  careful  esti- 
mat.es,  it  will  mean  the  tjreaiest  deficit  for  any  one  year  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  Nation  It  will  .liso  make  the  ninth 
consecutive  deficit  At  no  other  time  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  has  there  b*?en  a  .similar  experience. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  spending  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $2  for  every  $1  taken 
in  During  the  last  5  yeitrs  u  has  expended  $40,000,000,000. 
This  would  represent  a  spending  program  of  $40  for  every 
minute  of  cime  sincp  the  year  I,  A.  D.,  to  the  present  time. 

FTTl^E    MORTGAGED 

In  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  the  national  debt  will  be  in  excess  of  $40,- 
000.000.000.  Senator  Byrd  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  has  esti- 
mated that  even  should  'hf'  Pedfral  Gr»vernment  balance  its 
Budget  Immediately,  which,  of  course,  it  cannot  do,  and 
begin  pajnng  off  the  national  debt  at  the  rate  of  $500,000,000 
each  year,  it  would  take  at  least  the  next  85  years  to  pay  off 
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the  present  debt.    This  calculation  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
future  is  mortgaged  until  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

COST  OF  ALL  GOVERNMENT 

A  careful  study  of  the  cost  of  all  government  in  the  United 
States,  including  Federal,  State,  county,  and  local,  shows  a 
tax  charge  that  amounts  to  $138.14  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Nation.  It  means  that  our  tax  collecting 
agencies  throughout  the  Nation  are  taking  approximately 
one-third  of  the  entire  national  income  earned  by  our  people 
this  past  year.  In  other  words,  tax  collectors,  through  di- 
rect and  indirect  taxes,  take  $1  out  of  every  $3  earned. 

PUBLIC    DEBT    BTTEDEN  ^ 

The  burden  of  public  debt  that  now  rests  upon  the  people 
of  the  Nation  is  likewise  astounding.  In  1931  the  public  debt 
represented  a  charge  of  $677.10  on  every  family,  based  upon 
the  usual  average  of  five  persons  to  a  family.  Since  that 
time  this  load  of  public  debt  has  steadily  increased  )intil 
this  year  the  average  has  reached  approximately  $1,468  per 
family.  And  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  will  be  $1,700 
within  a  short  time. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  has  our  public  debt  bur- 
den reached  such  astonishing  heights.  Nor  does  the  future 
offer  any  substantial  encouragement,  under  present  policies, 
that  these  conditions  will  improve.  We  are  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  greatest  spending  program 
ever  undertaken  by  this  or  any  other  Nation,  we  still  have 
an  unemployment  and  relief  problem  as  great  as  that  of 
1932-33.  The  necessity  of  finding  a  solution  that  will  remedy 
the  fundamental  causes  that  have  prolonged  the  depression 
must  be  apparent  to  all.  Present  conditions  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely  without  seriously  affecting  the  financial 
structure  and  the  morale  of  our  people. 
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or 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15  (legislatiw  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) ,  1938 


LETTERS  TO  HON.  EDWARD  W    CURLEY,  OP  NEW    XORK 


Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  letters  of  Speaker  William 
B.  Bankhead;  Majority  Leader  Sam  Rayburn;  Hon.  Mary  T. 
Norton,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor;  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Hon. 
Robert  Ramspeck,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil 
Service;  and  Hon.  Jim  Mead,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads: 

legislative  recokd  in  the  seventt-nfth  congbbss 

The  Speaker  s  Rooms, 
House  or  Representatives,  United  States. 

WashiTu/ton,  D.  C. 

Hon    Edward  W    Cuelet. 

House  of  RepTese7i:atxves,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Friend;  I  regret  exceedingly  that  on  account  of  your 
temporary  indisposition  vou  were  unable  to  attend  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
have  been  deeply  gratified  to  have  seen  the  conclusion  of  rur 
democratic  legislative  program,  to  which  you  have  contributed 
such  zeal,  fidelity,  and  ability 

I  have  had  constant  opportunity  to  observe  the  fidelity  with 
which  you  have  discharged  all  the  duties  of  your  office  as  a  Rep- 
resentative and  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  excellent 
record  in  the  Reuse.  You  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  t.hc 
Ic.-^dershlp  in  carrying  forward  all  the  legislative  programs  of  'he 
Democratic  administration,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  record  wiU 
meet  with  the  cordial  approval  of  your  constituents 

With   every   gocd   wish   for   a  pleasant   and   successful   vacation. 

I  am. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

W.  B.  Bankhead,  Speaker. 


Office  of  the  Majoritt  Leader, 
United  States  Hous^  of  Reprksentativcs, 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  10.  1938. 
Hon   Edward  W.  Cttrlby, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear   Ed:  The   Seventy-fifth   Congress   is   rapidly   drawing   to   • 
close.     I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to  thank   you  for  your  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  House  leadership. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  personally  grateful  I  am  to  you  for 
your  loyalty  not  only  to  the  House  organization  but  also  to  the 
administration.  I  have  depended  on  you  much  and  during  the 
short  time  you  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House,  you  have  Im- 
pressed yourself  upon  Its  membership  In  a  way  that  has  made  you 
very  highly  regarded  Your  work  on  the  Committees  on  the  Civil 
Service,  Election  of  the  President.  Vice  President  and  Representa- 
tives In  Congress,  and  Labor  has  been  of  great  service.  I  trust 
that  the  people  of  your  district  will  return  you  to  the  House  of 
Elepresentatlves  where,  on  account  of  character  and  ability,  you 
will  gain  in  power  and  in  influence  in  the  years  to  come. 
With  every  gocd  wish  for  you  personally,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours.  g^^  Rayburn. 

labor  record 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Labor, 

Washington,  DC,  June  1938. 
Hon.  Edward  W    Curlet, 

Hcmse  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Curlet:   Now  that  the  session  has  come  to  a  close  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  fine  cooperation  and  able  aslstance 
during  the  time   I  have  served  as  chairman  of   the  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

I  know  that  you  have  always  worked  diligently  and  ably  In  th« 
interest  not  only  of  your  own  constituents  but  of  all  the  working 
people  in  this  country.  Your  support  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
is  Indeed  proof  of  that  and  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I 
appreciate  your  work  on  It  not  only  In  the  committee  but  also 
on  the  floor 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  because  ol  your  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  your  ability  and  shall  look  forward  to  your  con- 
tinued membership  on  the  Labor  Committee  during  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress. 

With  kindest   regards  and  every  good   wish  for  a  pleasant  and 
restful  summer,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  T  Norton,  Chairman. 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  1938. 
Hon   Edward  W  Cttiley, 

Hou^e  Office  Building,  Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman:  The  record  which  you  made  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  .^hows  that  you  supported  ail  legislative  measures  spon- 
sored and  approved  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Your 
sympathetic  understanding  of  all  legislative  propolis  endorsed  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  served  to  assist  and  help  in  a 
very  definite  way  in  the  enactment  of  many  of  the  legtolatJve  pro- 
posals in  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  wa»  deeply 
Interested . 

1  am  pleased  to  extend  to  you  the  olBclal  endorsement  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  In  your  campaign  for  reelection.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  labor  and  all  Its  friends  In  your  congraaslonal 
district  will  actively  participate  In  your  campaign  for  reelecUon, 
and  through  Ihelr  efforts  bring  about  your  renomlnatlon  and 
reelection  by  a  most  decisive  majority. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Oresn. 
President.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


THE   CIVTL   SERVICE 

House  of  Representatives,  U.  S.. 

Committee  on  the  Civil  Ssbvtce, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  1938. 
Hon.  Edward  W.  Curlet, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Colieague:  Now  that  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  has 
closed  what  we  hopie  will  be  its  last  session.  I  wish  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  to  you  my  j>er9onal  appreciation  for  the  co- 
operation you  have  given  me  in  regard  to  matters  pending  in  the 
House  Civil  Service  Committee. 

You  have  always  been  diligent  in  your  consideration  of  the  work 
of  th3  committee,  and  I  wish  for  you  continued  success. 
With  p>ersonal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  vours, 

Robert  Ramspeck,  Chairman. 


the  postal  service 
House  of  Representatives,  Jnited  States, 
Committee  on  the  Post  Off:ce  and  Post  Roads, 

Washi^igton.  D    C.  June    1938. 
Hon.  Edward  W    Curley. 

HciLse  oj  RepTCsentatives.  Washington.  D.  C 
De.ab  Ed:   Throughout  the  several  sessions  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  you  have  accorded  to  me.  and  to  cu;-  Committee  on  the 
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tMfore 


PcMt  OOce  wBd  Poet  Roads  tn  all  leglaUtlve 
coopenUon  of  luMtlmAble  T&Iue 

Tou   have   tbowa  tbat  you  appreciate   the 
the   efflclency    of   tlila   great   personal    serrlce 
goTf-mment.  and  you  have  at  all  times 
tbm   many   personnal   problama  that  come 
of  l>>glaUtlon. 

It  iM  '▼1th  a  realisation  of  your  untiring 
mcnt  of  the  oonditiona  of  Uw  poatal 
ment    of    the    terrloe    generally    that    I 
appreciation. 

I  trust   you   will  enjoy  a  vacation   you 
and  that  your  political   activtUea   vlll  contitiue 
fuccessful 

Slccareiy. 


[natters,  support  and 


erorts 


employ  »es 
■enl 


hiiTe 


JiK  MsAO.  Chairman. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OK   NEW    YORK 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhfTATTV'ES 


linp(  irts 


dep-esslon, 
decj  ease 


ra  se 


perse  ns 


t  ley 


imports 


Thuradajf.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York     Mr.  Speaker. 
Ohio  !Mr.  PletchirI  recently  gave  what 
answer  to  my  attacks  on  reciprocal-trade 
speech  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
months   of   this   year   agricultural 
$259,000,000.  or  by  44  percent.    However. 
Ohio  did  not  explain  the  cause  of  this 
Surely  he  must  reallw  that  during  a 
prfaent  Roosevelt  depression,  imports 
agricuituraJ  imports,  as  of  our  a«ricuJtur^l 
quantity  are  commodities  we  do  not 
such  as  rubber,  silk,  cofTee,  cocoa,  and  te 
depression  we  have  l»rge  numbers  of 
factories  are  closed,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
and  when  factories  are  closed  naturally 
materials,  and  when  they  do  not  use  rav 
not  buy  them. 

I  woukl  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Ohio  to  the  fact  that  our  rubber 
from  $70,000,000  In  the  first  4  months  oi 
In  the  first  4  months  of  1938:  that  wool 
types  of  liveatock  hairs,  which  we  do  not  _ 
quantities  in  this  country,  decreased  from 
to  but  (4.000.000  in  1938.    This  can  be 
one  reads  the  papers  in  any  textile  centei 
have  doaed.    The  carpet  mills  have 
need  for  this  material.    It  is  for  the  „ 
imports  of  raw  silk  have  decreased  from 
to  but  $26,000,000  in  1938;  and  coffee 
decreased  from  $96^)00,000  to  $63.000,, 
an  adequate  answer  to  why  our  imports 
will  admit  that  the  Roosevelt  administr^t 
for  these  decreases,  but  I  do  not  think 
trade  agrrcements  are.    My  behef  Is  that 
gent  policies  of  the  New  Deal  that  are  the 
depression ,  and  thus  the  cause  of  these 
reciprocal-  trade  agreements. 

I  most  lieartlly  agree  with  the  grentlem|m 
our  imports  of  such  commodities  in  1929 
twenties  ^^ere  greater  than  they  are  at  the 
had   prosiienty   at   that   time.    Why   __ 
greater?    What  I  was  complaining  of  was 
Imports  bi.t  the  imports  of  competitive 
ties — onet  that  our  farmers  from  the  __„__ 
of  this  country  until  the  New  Deal— raised 
titles  to  t£ike  care  of  the  American  public 
exportable  surplus.    It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  countr: 
ending  Jvme  30.  1937,  necessitated  this  „ 
more  competitive  agricultural  commodltfe: 

I  wouW  like  to  further  call  the  gen 
the  fact  tiiat — while  our  total  imports 
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;he  gentleman  from 

he  thought  was  an 
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cent — our  Imports  from  trade-agreement  countries  decreased 
by  35  percent,  which  is  an  evidence  that  we  gave  these  coun- 
tries concessions  which  made  it  possible— even  with  a  de- 
pression in  this  country — to  continue  to  ship  large  quantities 
of  agricultural  commc(iitit5  into  this  country:  whereas  In 
non-trade-agreement  countries,  which  have  received  no  spe- 
cial concessions  frcm  us,  imports  have  decreased  44  percent 
in  the  first  4  months  of  Llus  year  over  last  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  further  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  agricultural  exports  in  the  first  4  months  of 
this  year  over  last  year  increased  by  $66,000,000.  This 
statement  also  is  true.  However,  ht  did  not  find  it  expedient 
to -explain  it  I  tiiink  it  best  can  be  explained  by  quotinR 
from  the  Agricultural  Situation  of  March  1.  1938.  published 
ty  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  page 
16  of  that  issue  it  explains  this  Increase  in  exports  in  the 
following  words: 

For  the  first  time  m  several  years  tlie  Umu?d  SUtes  has  become 
an  important  exporter  of  cereals  This  Is  due  to  the  favorable 
domestic    harvfsts    In    1937    and    to    the    below-normal    crops    In 

foreign  countries. 

Last  year  there  were  severe  droughts  in  Canada,  Argen- 
tina, and  several  other  grain -producing  countries,  while  we 
have  an  above  average  crop  Consequently,  our  exports  of 
grains  and  grain  preparations  increa,=^ed  from  $12,000,000  in 
the  first  4  months  of  1937  to  $91  000  000  in  the  first  4  months 
Of  1938,  or  a  net  increasp  of  $79,000,000  Tliu.s  we  find  that 
our  increase  In  agricultural  exports  can  all  bo  explained  by 
the  fact  that  nature  was  unkind  to  other  sections  of  the 
world  and  that  this  country— in  ^pite  of  the  Roosevelt  farm 
program — had  a  good  grain  crop  last  year  This  increase 
is  temporary  and  is  already  commencing  to  stop. 

As  soon  as  the  n^w  Canadian  cr^^jp  come."^  into  being  we 
will  again  be  back  to  an  import  basis  However,  our  exports 
Of  dried  and  evaporated  fruit  decreased  by  22.4  percent,  of 
canned  fruits  decrea.sed  13  3  p^^rcent,  and  of  unmanufactured 
cotton  decreased  by  26.3  percent.  These  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  decreases  during  the  fir^t  4  months  of  1938  under 
the  same  period  m  1937  of  exports  which  we  have  for  years 
been  an  Important  world  source  of  supply. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  the  fact  that  our  entire  exports  for  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year  increased  by  12  percent.  However,  our  exports 
from  trade-agreement  countries  increased  by  but  6  percent 
and  to  non-trade-agre'^ment  countries  they  increased  by  16 
percent.  I  would  like  to  have  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  ex- 
plain to  me  the  value  of  all  of  these  concessions  that  we  are 
supposed  to  have  received  from  trade-agreement  countries. 
If  we  had  received  any  real  conce.-sions.  any  intelligent  per- 
!  son  would  know  that  the  trade-acreement  countries  would 
have  bought  a  greater  proportion  of  goods  from  us  than 
countries  which  made  no  conces.=nons.  However,  they  did 
not.  They  were  not  even  able  to  keep  up  v^ith  the  countries 
that  made  no  agreements  with  U5  and  who  gave  us  no  al- 
leged concessions.  In  fact,  to  paraphrase  Mr  Hull'=^  speech 
of  last  February  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  this  is  another  of  those 
"sleeveless  claims"  made  by  the  proponents  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  who  "in  their  unholv  zeal  have  over- 
reached themselves  in  the  falsity  of  their  assertions  and 
have  defeated  their  own  efforts." 


tleiaan'i 


Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Departments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

!  HON.  FINLY  H.  GRAY 

I  OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATTVES 

I   Thursday.  June  16  ilegislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  reorganization  bill 

i  ^J^"^  defeated.    It  wa.  the  rider  delegating  congressional 

t  powCT  t^  be  exercised  by  another  depiinment  and  forbidden 

by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  which  was,  in  fact    voted 
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upon,  and  defeated  by  reason  of  such  constitutional  conflict, 
the  principle  having  been  repudiated  by  the  Democratic 
Party. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  strike  out  this  provision  dele- 
gating congressional  power,  to  be  exercised  by  another  de- 
partment, so  that  parts  could  be  voted  upon  separately,  it 
was  ruled  out  and  prevented  and  the  Member  who  wished 
to  vote  for  reorganization  was  forced  to  swallow  it  all  or 
none. 

The  provisions  delegating  congressional  powers  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  were 
in  fact  no  part  of  the  reorganization  bill  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Departments  as  pledged 
by  the  platforms  of  both  parties  in  different  national  party 
conventions,  and  by  the  candidates  of  both  parties  for  30 

years. 

These  unrelated  and  controversial  provisions  were  brought 
in  and  attached  to  the  bill  to  be  carried  on  the  bill  as  riders, 
as  they  could  not  be  passed  on  their  merits  if  brought  up 
and  considered  separately  by  themselves,  or  from  other  issues 
before  Congress, 

This  rider  provisiwi  on  the  reorganization  bill  alone  would 
have  been  even  more  overwhelmingly  defeated  if  it  had  been 
made  an  entirely  separate  measure  and  considered,  in  fact, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  merits  of  reorganization  of  the 
executive  departments,  and  received  most  of  the  votes  ap- 
pearing cast  for  it,  by  reason  of  the  merits  of  other  parts 
of  the  bill. 


Build  the  National  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1932  the  na- 
tional income  had  fallen  to  thirty-eight  billions.  The  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  a  direct  cause  in  raising  the 
national  income  to  sixty-eight  bilUons  in  1937.  It  is  plain 
that  the  resulting  increase  in  national  income  was  many 
times  greater  than  the  Federal  expenditures  which  stimu- 
lated the  recovery.  In  1938  we  have  encountered  a  new  de- 
pression and  the  national  income  has  fallen  to  the  rate  of 
about  fifty-six  billions.  The  Seventy-fifth  Congress  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  meets  the  challenge  of 
this  present  national  crisis  with  the  enactment  of  the 
$3,753,000,000  recovery  and  relief  bill.  The  methods  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation  have  been  proven  .successful  in  rais- 
ing us  from  the  low  point  of  1932  to  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  1937. 

BKCOVCBT    AND    RKLIEF   BILL 

One  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars  will  be  used  for 
work  relief  during  the  next  8  months.  Seventy-five  million 
dollars  is  provided  for  the  program  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  Three  himdred  million  dollars  is  authorized 
to  permit  the  undertaking  of  the  immediate  construction  of 
low-rent  housing.  The  Public  Works  Administration,  whose 
operations  were  suspended  a  year  ago,  will  resume  the  spon- 
soring of  projects  through  a  system  of  loans  and  grants  to 
States,  municipalities,  and  other  public  bodies.  More  than 
a  billion  dollars  is  provided  for  that  purpose.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  construction  of  highways,  flood-control  proj- 
ects, payments  to  farmers  to  maintain  parity  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products.  Federal  public  buildings,  and  rural  electri- 
flcaUon  loans.  It  has  been  figured  by  some  statisticians  that 
the  business  turn-over  that  should  result  from  this  expendi- 
ture will  reach  $20,000,000,000. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  groups  of  our  citizens  this 
program  of  recovery  should  meet  with  assured  success. 
Ours  is  a  great  nation,  rich  in  natural  resources.  It  is  In- 
tolerable that  in  the  midst  of  the  plenty  which  we  have 


the  capacity  to  provide,  poverty  and  distress  should  be  wide- 
spread. The  recovery  and  relief  bill  should  substantially 
relieve  unemployment.  The  resulting  stimulation  to  busi- 
ness should  aid  private  enterprise  in  going  still  further  along 
the  road  of  business  activity  and  ne.w  undertakings. 

The  exhaustion  of  purchasing  power  and  the  concentra- 
tion and  stagnation  of  private  capital  have  been  the  main 
causes  of  our  economic  troubles.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
Government  take  the  initiative  to  break  the  blockade  and 
start  the  flow  of  trade  and  commerce. 

WAGE    AND    HOUK    LEGISLATION 

Excessively  low  wages  and  the  exploitation  of  child  labor 
have  been  contributing  causes  to  this  economic  stagnation. 
The  wage  and  hour  bill  will  serve  the  purpose  of,  first, 
eliminating  child  labor:  and.  secondly,  establishing  a  floor 
below  which  wages  may  not  drop  and  a  ceiling  above  which 
working  hours  may  not  be  Increased. 

More  than  ever  before  the  prosperity  of  any  part  of  our 
population  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  all.  Trade  and 
commerce  cease  when  the  wage  earner's  income  is  either 
destroyed  by  unemployment  or  reduced  so  low  that  pur- 
chases fall  far  behind  our  capacity  to  produce.  No  more 
humane  measure  was  ever  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  than  the  wage  and  hour  bill  and  business 
and  employers  generally  should  rejoice  in  being  protected 
from  unfair  competition. 

ANTIMONOPOLT    RESOLtJTTON 

Monopolies  in  industry,  in  finance,  and  in  commerce,  fm"- 
nish  one  of  the  great  problems  before  our  Nation  when  we 
consider  means  of  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  depressions 
brought  about  by  the  undue  concentration  of  wealth  and 
power.  The  right  solution  to  this  problem  is  a  major 
undertaking.  In  passing  the  antimonopoly  investigation 
resolution  this  Congress  is  providing  means  that  are  ade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  magnitude  and  sra-iousness  of  this 
problem. 

Polish  Patriotism  in  American  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  WOLVERTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  Congress  for  several  years  to  honor  and  pay  deserved 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  and  heroism  displayed  by  Oen. 
Casimir  Pulaski  in  the  cause  of  American  independence  by 
adopting  each  year  a  resolution  providing  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  diall  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
officials  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  ail  Gov- 
ernment buildings  on  October  11,  and  Inviting  the  people 
to  observe  the  day  in  schools  and  churches  or  other  suitable 
places  with  appropriate  cerMnonies  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  General  Pulaski  on  October  11.  1779,  frwn 
wotmds  received  by  him  2  days  earlier  at  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah, in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  present  Congress,  not  unmindful  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  we  as  a  Nation  owe  to  this  illustrious  soldier,  has 
passed  the  necessary  resolution  that  makes  suitable  provi- 
sion for  honor  to  be  paid  to  General  Pulaski  on  October  11 
of  the  present  year. 

It  lis  right  and  proper  that  we  should  pay  this  tribute  of 
honor  and  praise  each  year.  In  doing  so  we  are  not  only 
mindful  of  the  worth-while  service  General  Pulaski  rendered 
tc  the  cause  of  winning  American  independence,  but  also 
of  the  patriotic  and  heroic  service  thai  has  been  rendered 
by  our  Polish  citizens  in  each  of  the  wars  in  which  our 
Nation  has  been  called  upon  to  participate. 

The  pages  of  American  histoiy  are  filled  with  evidence 
of  Polish  patriotism.  While  we  more  frequently  express  our 
appreciation  in  celebrations  that  emphasize  the  outBtanding 


tHe  fact  that — while  our  total  imports 


decreased  40  per- 


by  the  terms  of  the  Constiiulion  which  was.  in  fact,  voted 
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scrrlce  of  Generals  Pulaski  and  Kosdusco  in  the  Revolu- 
tlonarr  Wai.  yet  there  were  also  hundrels  of  other  Polish 
patriots  who  participated  in  the  War  of  Independence  and 
fotictat  mith  the  same  valor  and  couragi;  that  was  shown 
by  thei-  IJJastrlous  PoUsh  leaders  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  IB  honored  and  revered. 

In  the  War  of  1«12.  and  in  the  War  wlkh  Mexico  in  1846. 
our  Polish  citizens  answered  the  call  ol 
fought  with  the  same  characteristic  courage  as  had  distin- 
guished those  Polish  patriots  of  an  earlier  day. 

When  Civil  War  came  upon  us  In  1861-65  there  were  only 
30.000  Poles— men,  women,  and  childien — living  in  the 
United  Suites  at  that  time,  but  nearly  4.(  00  of  that  number 
Joined  the  Union  Army.  Many  of  them  became  leaders.  All 
of  them  f  aught  with  courage  and  met  th(;  dangers  and  sac- 
rifices unflinchingly.  Foremost  among  these  Polish  patriots 
was  General  Wladimlr  Krzyanowski.  Ikxn  in  Poland,  a 
member  c4  a  family  long  connected  witi  the  struggle  for 
PoUsh  independence,  he  came  to  this  country  to  escape  the 
exile  to  Siberia,  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced,  because 
of  his  panicipation  in  the  battle  for  in  lependence.  Fully 
apDreciatlve  of  the  btessings  of  liberty  le  enjoyed  in  this 
eountry  he  gave  himself  wholeheartedly  1o  the  maintenance 
of  our  national  unity  during  the  Civil  Wij:. 

In  the  iSpcuiish -American  War  of  1898  the  same  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  that  had  been  shown  in  thti  past  by  those  of 
Polish  ari^estry  was  again  in  evidence.  Realizing  that  this 
conflict  gave  an  opportunity  to  drive  desfotism  and  tyranny 
from  this  Western  Hemisphere  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  respond  in  answer  to  the  call. 

Nor  waj  it  strange  that  when  our  aimtry  entered  the 
World  W8J-  that  Polish  boys  rallied  who  eheartedly  to  that 
cau«e.  Miiny  of  them  had  already  volunt^red  for  service  in 
the  Polish  Army  before  our  own  country  became  a  partici- 
pant in  the  war.  It  was  natural  that  the  principles  involved 
in  that  gi*eat  conflict  should  have  a  pi,rticular  appeal  to 
those  of  l^olish  blood.  Their  forefathers  for  hundreds  of 
years  had  fought  against  invasion  and  for  national  existence. 
The  love  I'or  liberty  and  freedom  Is  Inherent  to  every  Pole. 
Consequertly.  whether  they  served  unde'  the  Anterican  or 
the  Polish  flag  each  fought  with  distinguished  courage. 

Recognising  and  appreciating  the  ccmtinuing  willingness 
upon  the  part  of  our  Polish  citizens  to  serve  our  country 
with  falthXuliiMB  and  fidelity  it  ia  parti  ailarly  appropriate 
that  tribute  be  paid  wtaoMver  opportunity  is  afforded  In 
thla  connection  raaj  I  say.  in  conclusion,  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  profXT  tribute  might  be  paid,  at  thisltime,  to  that  other 
great  PoUdi- American  Revolutionary  soldier.  General  Thad- 
dieiii  Kosetiiako,  by  naming  the  great  hali  soon  to  be  erected 
at  West  Point,  N.  T..  as  part  of  our  MCDitary  Establishment 
«l  ttiat  piioe.  In  his  honor  and  to  remen  ibrance  of  the  dis- 
tingntabed  service  he  rendered  the  Ameiiean  Revohiti<»ary 
eauae.  I  liave  already  oommuidcated  to  1  be  commandant  at 
Weal  Point  my  thooght  and  desire  In  this  matter,  and  trust 
that  ottMta  wfU  eoopermte  tn  the  endeav^H-.  The  patriotism 
at  oat  ^ilah  dtiaens  In  the  wars  of  mr  country  make  it 


tha>t  we  pay  this  additiaoal  honor 


to  patriotic  service. 


Report  to  Coostituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.VRKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  B.  KELLY 

OF  NKW    YitRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 
Thmrsdtn  </vn«  ^S  (.legiOative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14) .  1938 


Mr.  SnXT  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speakei 


the  cloee  of  the  Seventy- fifth 
fitttng  ttafit  I  give  the  people  of  the  Thirty 
New  York,  who  have  chosen  me  to 
nftrng*^  of  my  stewardship. 

Tb»  reocvd  of  3  years'  work  of  the 
afcderad  and  determiiMd  matters  ol  the 


repreient 

Congieaa, 
nost 


Congress 


now  that  we  have 
it  is,  I  think, 
eighth  District  of 
them  here,  an 


which  has  con- 
vital  import  to 


the  iM-e«nt  and  future  of  this,  great  Nation,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  pres»?nted  within  the  time  limit  of  these  remarks  except  in 
the  mo^t  cursory  brief  form.  Yet  I  would  like  my  constitu- 
ents to  know  that  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  honor 
they  have  given  me  has  impelled  me  to  attempt  to  justify 
their  ainfldence.  by  striving  during  this  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress to  act  always  in  their  interest  and  in  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  How  well  I  have  done  this  will  be 
judged  by  the  people  I  reprtsent.  ShouJd  they  not  approve 
my  judgment,  I  shall  be  thankful  if  they  do  not  doubt  my 
sincerity. 

AGRICin-TUTUt.    INEUSTHY.    A.VD    LABOr. 

The  Roosevelt  administration,  faced  with  unprecedented 
problems  because  of  the  national  and  international  economic 
Qollaps<',  has  had  to  employ  new  and  strong  methods  for  the 
preservition  of  this  world's  greatest  democracy.  Yet,  despite 
the  clamor  of  critics,  underljing  every  New  Deal  proposal 
there  has  been  a  consistent  adherence  io  the  definite  objec- 
tives wliich  President  Roosevelt  announced  upon  first  taking 
offic»\  namely,  recovery  and  reform,  and.  pending  the  accom- 
plishment of  thes\  relief. 

With  the  two  great  wings  of  our  national  economy — agri- 
culture and  industry — in  ruin,  the  administration  concen- 
trated upon  these.  Yet  it  Is  only  in  comparatively  recent 
months  that  we  finally  have  adopted  permanent  legislation 
Which  \7ill  permit  agriculture  an  existence.  T  supported  the 
farm  bill,  believing  that  it  will,  by  providing  purchasing  power 
for  the  farmer,  help  every  enterprise  in  our  national  life. 

The  iidministration  has  long  realized  that  enforced  isola- 
tion by  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  the  repudiation  of 
foreign  debts,  together  with  unregulated  bu.sine<;s  practices, 
contributed  to  paraiyze  industry  But  the  President  has  had 
an  uph;ll  fight  against  Republicans  and  reactionary  Demo- 
crat.^ ^0  accomplish  anything  basic  in  this  field. 

However,  as  a  member  of  the  steering  conunitt-ee  for  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  which  would  spread  emplcyment  and 
increase  wages  and  piirchasing  power  oi  mdusLrial  workers, 
stop  th^  shocking  conditions  of  child  labor  .so  prevalent  in 
certain  areas,  and  prevent  Inhvunanly  long  hours  of  labor.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  we  finally  have  a  mtasure  uf  success. 

Although  a  very  modest  bill  indeed,  the  wage  and  hour 
bill  enacted  in  this  session  w,all  accomplish  many  of  those 
purposes;  besides  this  it  will  help  mani-  of  our  Monroe 
County  manufacturers  who  provide  decent  workmg  condi- 
tions tC'  compete  with  sections  who  heretofore  have  not. 

I  believe  that  my  attitude  that  the  welfare  of  labor  is 
the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  nation  is  well  Icnown,  and 
aay  record  on  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  labor  will  bear  it 
out. 

The  slump  from  the  progress  we  were  making  toward  re- 
covery gave  Congress  the  alternative  of  letting  things  nm 
farther  down  hilJ  or  taking  positive  action.  In  keeping  with 
the  first  policy  that  the  imfortunate  victims  of  the  deiwes- 
sion  should  not  starve  and  that  a  program  of  public  work 
would  help  start  business  upon  the  upgrade,  I  voted  for  the 
admiriLstrations  relief  appropriations.  Improvement  in  busi- 
ness is  now  being  seen  and  I  hope  will  continue. 

IfOME     OWNnUS      LOAN     CORPORA  TIOI« 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  tMll  for  assistance  to  dis- 
tressed borrowers  from  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  was  not  passed  at  this 
Congre.ss.  since  I  believe  that  many  home  owners  need  help 
as  much  today  eis  in  1933. 

Hotrsi.vG 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  which  this  great  civiliza- 
tion neKls  more  than  Nation -w!d<^  constnuflon  of  new  houses 
for  our  ill-housed  people  Squalorous  and  unsanitary  hous- 
ing not  only  breeds  disease  but  also  has  an  effect  upon  the 
morale  and  character  of  people  With  these  things  in  mind, 
as  well  as  with  the  attendant  heip  to  business  and  labor.  I 
was  active  in  the  passage  of  the  Unitt^  States  Housing  Act 
and  had  hoped  to  .secure  cooperation  from  the  City  Council 
Of  Rocaester  to  provide  much  needed  low-cost  housing  in 
our  city.  Most  other  large  c  ties  in  New  York  State  are 
seeking  Federal  funds  for  thit-  purpost  Although  social  lead- 
ers anc  experts  r>ave  stated  the  need  for  low -cost  housing 
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projects  in  Rochester,  the  city  council  refuses  to  take  the 
necessary  action. 

COMMrmEE     WORK 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  it  was  my  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  drafting 
and  to  support: 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  giving  much-needed  justice 
to  rail  employees. 

The  food  and  drug  bill,  a  protection  for  the  American  con- 
suming public  against  fraudulent  and  harmful  representa- 
tions. 

The  civil  aeronautics  act,  a  most  important  step  in  the 
development  and  safety  of  our  Air  Service;  and  other  im- 
portant legislation. 

VKTCaAN     I^GISLATION 

While  no  generation  can  ever  attempt  to  repay  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  veterans  of  this  Nation's  wars,  certainly  those 
who  have  faced  suffering  and  death  for  the  liberties  we 
enjoy  have  first  claim  to  our  gratitude  and  honor.  Such 
has  been  my  attitude  upon  legislation  affecting  veterans. 
WhUe  no  major  laws  were  enacted,  certain  adjustments  smd 
increases  were  voted.  The  scope  of  existing  laws  was 
broadened  to  include  worthy  groups  previously  barred  from 
benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Increases  to  Spanish 
War  veterans,  to  totally  disabled  World  War  veterans,  whose 
disabilities  were  not  proved  to  service,  and  making  widows 
and  orphans  of  our  veterans  who  died  with  10  percent  service 
connected  disabilities  eligible  to  pension  benefits,  were  among 
the  measures  on  which  I  voted  favorably.  Restoration  of 
retirement  benefits  to  emergency  oflBcers  of  the  World  War 
also  received  my  favorable  vote. 

BTTSZNCSS    AND    TAXATION 

I  voted  for  the  Glass  biU  which  provides  loans  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporatioai  to  public  agencies,  and 
extension  of  credit  faciUties.  The  small-business  man  is  par- 
ticularly provided  for  in  this  bill. 

I  supported  the  revision  of  the  l)ankruptcy  laws  to  con- 
form to  present  business  requirements.  The  concessions  to 
the  wage  earner  in  this  bill  are  particularly  desirable. 

Believing,  as  I  have  previously  publicly  expressed,  that  the 
corporate-surplus  and  capital -gains  tax  of  last  year  needed 
revamping,  I  opposed  their  continuation.  After  much  nego- 
tiation these  taxes  were  revised  and  greatly  improved. 

I  voted  for  the  Flood  Control  Act  and  an  extension  of  the 
Disaster  Loan  Act.  As  a  former  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate  Highway  Survey  Commission,  I  know  how  much 
New  York  State  needs  an  expanded  highway  program. 
Hence  I  opposed  the  attempt  to  cut  down  Federal  aid  for 
highways. 

REOBCAITIZATION    BILL 

Probably  the  most  mooted  legislation  which  has  ever  been 
before  Congress,  the  reorganization  bill,  deserves  special 
consideration.  I  therefore  refer  you  regarding  this  measure 
to  my  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

INTEaNATIONAL     ATTAIKS 

With  a  feeling  of  the  precarious  international  situation  in 
regard  to  peace  and  the  horror  of  our  people  of  being 
dra\^-n  int-o  war,  I  voted  for  the  neutrality  law  as  a  safeguard 
against  involvement  in  war.  With  the  same  purpose  in 
mind  and  the  conviction  that  those  who  suffer  war's  ravages 
should  have  a  choice  in  declaring  it,  I  supported  the  Ludlow 
referendum  amendment. 

Upon  the  principle  that  the  United  States  must  have  ade- 
quate defense  to  preserve  peace,  I  actively  supported  the  so- 
called  big-Navy  bill  and  the  increased  air  force. 

While  I  protested  the  extension  of  the  quota  for  shoes,  in 
general  I  think  that  the  reciprocal-trade  policy  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  has,  by  and  large,  increased 
our  foreign  trade  and  conduced  to  better  international  rela- 
tions. . 

With  the  light  of  democracy  snuffed  out  in  many  parts  oi 
the  world,  the  United  States,  as  ever  in  its  history,  is  a 
sanctuary  from  oppression,  religious  or  civil.  In  that  con- 
nection our  office,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration  has  been  able  to  assist  in  uniting  families,  prevent 


separations,  and  even  to  save  innocent  victims  of  religious  or 
political  persecutiMi  from  cruel  prison  jt  even  death. 


LOCAL 

Space  obviously  does  not  permit  an  entire  catalog  of  de- 
tailed local  activities,  such  as  the  successfully  sponsored  bill 
permitting  steamship  service  between  Rochester  and  Alex- 
andria Bay. 

The  numerous  private  bills  which  I  introduced  for  relief 
of  Individuals,  most  of  which  passed  the  House,  were  not  all 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Our  oflBce  has  tried  to  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  were 
seeking  Government  ixwltions.  R.  P.  C.  loans,  various  depart- 
mental information,  civil-service  ratings,  and  so  forth.  We 
sought  to  be  considered  as  the  clearing  house  for  general 
contact  by  the  people  of  the  Thirty-eighth  District  with  their 
Federal  Government. 

I  have  personally  held,  since  the  depression  h*s  necessi- 
tated the  vast  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Federal  Goverr- 
ment,  that  in  the  interest  of  relieving  suffering  and  unem- 
ployment, stimulating  business,  and  getting  permanent 
improvements  it  weis  my  duty  to  see  that  my  district  received 
its  fair  share  of  such  expended  funds.  I  believe  that  I  can 
in  fairness  say  that  we  have  not  been  slighted  in  Monroe 
County  during  the  past  2  years.    For  example: 

W.  p.  A.  projects,  1937 -  W.  700, 000 

W.  P.  A.  projects,  1938 3.680.000 

P.  W.  A.  grants -         767.003 

Ftederal   construction    (Procurement   Division.   Treasury 
Department)  : 

1937  278,000 

1938 100'  000 

Not  to  mention  H.  O.  L.  C,  with  over  $18,000,000  advanced 
in  Monroe  County,  and  numerous  F.  H.  A.  guaranties  and 
advances  from  other  Federal  agencies. 

There  are  other  useful  pubhc  works  that  we  need  in  Mon- 
roe County,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the 
Republican  local  authorities  to  undertake  them;  for  example, 
deepening  and  widening  the  outlet  of  Irondequoit  Bay.  This 
project,  long  talked  of  and  contemplated,  can.  I  believe,  be 
done  as  a  W.  P.  A-  project.  It  would  make  the  beautiful  bay 
ideal  for  fishing,  swimming,  boating,  and  other  recreational 
purposes  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  sanitary  measure,  since 
it  would  help  eliminate  the  stagnant  and,  in  some  jjarta,  un- 
wholestHne  pools  of  water  which  now  exist. 

cxmauL 

Although  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  weighty  problems  are 
necessarily  brief.  I  shall  be  glad  to  amplify  any  of  them  upon 
request. 

Our  office  wiU  continue  to  be  open  for  the  convenience  and 
use  of  the  public  at  112  Federal  Building.  Rochester.  I  shall 
be  more  than  glad  at  any  time  to  meet  with  any  of  the  people 
of  the  Thirty-eighth  District  or  to  answer  any  inquiries. 

Regardless  of  what  the  future  holds  for  me.  I  shall  ever  be 
proud  and  gratefiU  for  the  opportunity  given  me  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  finest  people  in  America  in  one  of  the 
most  historic  sessions  in  the  annals  of  Congress. 


Deliberate  Deception  and  Distortion— Flood 

Control 


The  statement  tliat  CJongreseman  Pixnttxr  wu  either  "paired. 
absent  or  voted  for"  the  so-caUed  flood-control  bUl  wb«,  and  la, 
a  deliberately  false  statement,  a  distortion  of  the  facts,  and  an 
attempt  by  Innuendo  to  deceive  the  people  of  Vermont  with 
respect  to  his  official  act,  namely  his  vote,  which  vote  was  against 
the  bill. 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16  ileffislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14) .  1938 

Mr.   PLUMLEY.    Mr.   Speaker,   under  leave   granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
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statement  I  made  the  other  day  to  the  effi  ct  that  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  extent,  quality,  or  chancer  of  misstatements, 
mlfirepresenations.  and  propaganda  in  wh  ch  those  opposed 
to  me  would  induice.  needed  no  proof  f<nr  it  was  already 
otnrlouB.  and  does  not  need  to  be  reiterat^  for  it  Is 
matte,  hay.ac  proved  itself. 

However    if  anjrone  doubted  the  stateihent.  here  is 
pToctf.    These  pro*New  Deal  opponents  of 
biased  thai    they  cannot  even  be  fair,  (ir  honest,  to  say 
nothing  of  truthfuJ  or  ethical,  overshot  tpe  mark. 

I  was  one  at  the  four  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  against 
the  so-call«*d  flood-control  bill,  both  vtvi  voce  and  on  a 
ttanillng  vote  when  a  division  was  c&Uedlfor  by  Mr.  Esn- 
HiUnvL  A:ay  number  of  Members,  from  tjbe  Speaker  down, 
know  this  to  be  a  fact. 

Moreover.  In  answer  to  a  wire  from  the 
tetagraphed  that  paper  as  follows: 

*!%«  Tote  :n  flood  contt* !  wma  330  to  4.     I 


Rutland  Herald.  I 


voftc  agalasi:  Uw  sdopOoa  of  the  conTi 


Cbaujes 


one  of  the  fcwr  to 


re  lorX. 


L  PX.UMI.KT.  M.  C. 


The  tnf  crmatlon  so  furnished  was  availi  ble  to  any  and  all 
who  might  be  Interested,  and  was  obtafiable  from  many 
other  sources. 

My  attitude  before  tint  committee,  in  (Conference,  and  in 
a  doaen  different  places,  under  all  conditons  and  circum- 
stances. Wits  that  of  determined  oppoeitlm.  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  position  of  the  other  members  of  the  Vermont 
delegation  in  Congress.  This  was  and  is 
In  Oongrei4i  and  out. 

Dtsregarcting   this   fact,   however,    and 


si  well-known  fact 
the    facts,    those 


papers  ami  peofde  who  undertook  by  innuendo  to  give  the 
people  the  impression  that  I  was  either  paired,  atwent,  or 
voted  for  it  when  the  vote  on  the  conf eren  :e  report  was  had, 
showed  how  desperate  they  must  be  to  at  deliberately  mis- 
represent aod  misstate  the  fact. 

It  Is.  nevertheless,  in  accord  with  the  ]  nsllten  they  have 
heretofore  taken,  and  they  are  numing  tr\  e  to  form,  for  this 
whole  sltoation  is  in  accord  with  other  pieltioiis  and  state- 
ments of  thistrs  when  they  have  utterly  diar  egarded  or  ignored 
the  facts. 

Ihasmucfc  as  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  them  to  apologize, 
retract,  or  xirrect,  I  take  this  opportunit; '  to  let  the  people 
of  Vermont  know.  flnt.  the  fact.  and.  sec  cmd,  to  what  ends 
some  peopli?  will  go  in  an  attempt  to  dlsiort  and  misrepre- 
sent the  fai:ts  in  order  to  deceive  the  pub  ic. 

However,  the  sltuatlOD  is  adequately  covf  red  t^  an  editorial 

which  recently  appeared  in  the  Randolph! 

News,  whicii  says: 

Ajrmmni  to  aau  ntnoxi 

of  tta«  cscttoua  antl-Plomley  imw  (papers,  anxious  to 
pr«Judio*  the  Northfleld  mss  before  Uie  Vcrauat  public.  obBerrlng 
that  tlM  Reprcwntatlve  waant  recortled  as  vott  ig  against  tbe  flood- 
ooDtm  bUl  ivban  tt  caaae  baion  tba  Hmw,  in  Omated  tbat  be  was 

or  votad  Xor  tt.    It  Is  to  ba  hoped  that  they 
pains  to  maike  it  clear,  nofr  that  the  facts  are 

bill  at  final  passage 


wttl  take  the- 

knewa.  that  there  was  no  record  vote  on  the 

in  the  HouM-.  raeraly  a  >>an<t1ng  vote,  and  ihkt  Ifr.  PmmsT 


of  the  acoall  minority  who  stood  up  on  the 


Roosevelt  Ficrhts  On 


'Vt.)  Herald  and 


"no"  Bide. 


EXTENSION  OF  REAL^JIKS 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesd  ay 


Thursdan.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 

Mr.  SAB<VTH.    lAr.  Speaker.  "Cut  ofl 
your  face." 

That  ba.H  been  and  still  is  the  Wall 
I  say  WaD  Street.  X  mean  it  in  the  broad 
which  Inchtdes  the  bankers,  industrial 
latoia,  or.  m  other  words,  the  inside 
eontroto  the  majority  of  the   large 


June  14).  193S 
roux  nose  to  spite 


Stieet 


policy.    When 
sense  of  the  words, 
stock  manlpo- 
Street  ring  that 
%Tvd  industries 


chlsfs. 

Wat 

banu 


throughout  the  United  States,  who.  a  year  ago.  ordained 
that  the  President  must  be  stopped,  and  stopped  at  any 
price.  These  ungrateful,  avaricious  men  forget  that  Presi- 
dent Roxevelt  saved  nearly  all  of  them,  nor  only  from 
bankruptcy  and  ruin,  but  the  whole  Nation  from  very  serious 
discontent  bordering  on  revolt 

HUX    AND    CRT     ABOUT    TAXKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  that  during  1936  and  1937 
their  owi  reports  show  that  they  have  made  more  money 
than  they  did  In  the  balmy  days  of  1928  and  1929.  we  now 
hear  the  shrlJ]  hue  and  cry  from  such  gentlemen  as  Mr. 
Grtrdler,  Mr.  Weir,  and  Mr  Stettinius.  of  tiie  St^i  Trust:  Mr. 
Sloan  acd  Mr.  Knudson,  of  the  automobile  industry;  and  in 
fact  many  gentlemen  of  all  other  large  Industries,  whose 
salaries  range  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  a  year,  that  the 
Presiden;  and  the  New  Deal  mterfere  with  and  restrict  busi- 
ness, and  that  our  taxes  are  too  high.  They  conveniently 
forget  tiiat  there  was  no  Grovemment  interference  with 
business  from  1920  to  1929,  when  m  the  latter  year  the 
greatest  crash  in  our  country's  history  occurred,  closing  80 
percent  of  our  factories  and  90  percent  of  our  bants,  made 
insolvent  nearly  all  of  our  insurance  companies  and  threw 
oat  of  employment  nearly  16,000,000  willing  workers.  They 
ignore  tlie  fact  that  the  masses,  during  1931  and  1932,  yes. 
the  people  in  general,  lost  confidence  in  the  Government  and 
there  was  nothing  but  despondency  and  fear  everywhere. 

ROOEXVXU   RKSTORIS   CONTTDENCK 

"nie  election  of  Pranklln  D  Roosevelt  was  the  only  thing 
that  appiiased  the  Nation,  and  justly  so.  becau.se  immediately 
after  his  election,  and  especially  after  he  was  sworn  in.  confi- 
dence gnidually  returned.  In  the  future  the  industrial  his- 
torian w  11  give  Roosevelt  due  and  deserved  credit  for  the 
courageous  and  definitely  wise  program  and  progressive  poli- 
cies he  has  pursued.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  restate 
all  the  bi^neficiai  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  but  the  very  men  who  are  responsible  today 
for  the  recession  are  the  same  ones  who  urged  that  the 
Congress  in  a  perilous  hour,  be  called  to  meet  in  extraordi- 
nary session. 

WAI,L  STKZET   BECOMES   OISPI.KA&ED 

During  the  first  special  session  in  1933,  while  legislation 
was  being  enacted  to  start  the  wheels  of  commerce,  these 
Wall  3tr'?et  racketeers  of  unenviable  reputation  were  greatly 
displeased  the  moment  Roosevelt  mslsted  that  wage  earners, 
farmers,  and  small -business  men  were  entitled  to  some  of  the 
benefits.  His  aims  and  policies  have  been  contmually  at- 
tacked and  criticized  by  these  gentlemen,  who  deUt»erately 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  purchasing  power  made 
possible  :he  increase  in  their  business  and  prcfits.  In  1934 
Roosevel:'s  aim  was  to  continue  to  Increase  the  earnmg  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earners  and  farmers.  But 
this,  obviously,  required  Government  aid.  The  States  and 
municipelities  were  unable  to  cope  with  existing  conditions 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government,  with  its 
vast  credit  reservoir,  to  come  to  their  re.scue  Millions  of 
policyholders,  bank  depositors,  building  and  loan  association 
investors,  small-business  men — in  fact,  nearly  everyone  had 
to  be  saved  from  complete  ruination — all  of  which  required 
huge  sums  of  money,  which  were  forthcoming  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  only.  This  necessitated  a  small  increase 
in  taxation  and  immediately  a  hue  and  cry  was  started  by 
the  largest  beneficiaries. 

PRorrrs  tax  a  savior 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  opposition  to  the 
undistrifcuted-proflts  tax  and  the  capital-gains  tax  came 
from  these  whose  salaries  ran  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  a 
year,  to  say  nothing  alxsut  their  dubious  bonuses  and  divi- 
dends, and  although  the  general  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  below  Cooiidge's  and  Hoover's  ad- 
ministra"  ions,  the  banks,  insurance  companies,  railroads, 
building  and  loan  associations,  home  owners  and  farmers 
were  saved,  and  many  other  constructive  activities  were 
effected.  Our  Navy  was  enlarged;  our  land  armaments  and 
air  forces  increased,  which  alone  justifiably  required  over 
$2,000.00<},000.    Naturally,  all  this  made  necesi,ary  an  increase 
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in  taxes,  but  at  no  time  has  the  Seventy-fourth  or  Seventy- 
fifth  Consrres.s  imposed  any  new  t-ax  unless  it  was  on  capital 
gains  or  undistributed  profits. 

These  gentlemen  and  their  publicity  agencies  deliberately 
withheld  from  the  American  people  the  fact  that  this  new 
tax  v.as  to  be  on  the  profits  and  not  on  savings  or  capital — 
yes,  on  profits  made  possible  by  the  New  Deal  policies.  They 
Willfully  and  deuljorately  ignore  the  fact  that  taxes  in  the 
United  States  are  much  lower  than  taxes  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  or  any  other  first-rate  country. 

conspiracy    to    ruin    ROOSEVELT 

Last  January  I  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  willful  and 
deliberate  attempts  would  be  made  to  stop  Roosevelt,  and 
the  policy  agreed  upon  I  consider  criminal,  yes,  treasonable. 
This  policy  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  the  bankers  refuse 
all  loans  to  legitimate  business.  Next,  that  unwarranted  sur- 
plu.ses  should  be  created  in  all  materials — big  industrial 
plants  were  going  full  blast,  not  only  8  hours  a  day  but  the 
majority  of  them  worked  8  hours  on  three  shifts — to  bring 
about  a  general  lay-off  of  labor  and  create  unemployment 
and  a  general  recession  in  business  during  the  fall  of  1937 
before  the  convening  of  Congress.  This  was  done  not  only  to 
influence  Congress  but  to  undermine  President  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  policies  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  unemployment 
against  labor  and  in  that  way  combat  the  efforts  of  labor  to 
obtain  shorter  hours  and  living  wages.  This  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  by  all  independent  students  and  economists. 
Although  for  a  time  they  have  succeeded  in  their  dastardly 
pohcies  against  the  administration  and  the  Nation,  yet  I  am 
sure  the  wise  policies  pursued  by  the  President  and  Congress 
will  put  the  Wall  Street  gang  of  greedy  manipulators  to  rout. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  also  that  to  aid  them  in  their 
conspiracy  these  accursed  vipers  have  utilized  the  stock  ex- 
change and  the  great  "patriotic"  group  of  gamblers  to  force 
down  the  prices  of  stocks;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in- 
stead of  devoting  their  time  and  efforts  to  business,  many 
businessmen  are  giving  their  time  to  the  stock  tickers.  And 
it  is  further  regrettable  that  the  ticker  rather  than  business 
itself  should  be  a  barometer.  I  myself  regret  exceedingly 
that,  due  to  the  tremendous  false  propaganda  and  adulter- 
ated publicity,  not  only  through  the  press  but  through  vari- 
ous institutes,  which  are  nothing  but  masked  lobbying  organ- 
izations, these  forces  have  been  able  to  obtain  support  in 
Congress  of  certain  influential  Members  who  previously  had 
supported  beneficial  legislation,  and  thereby  to  effect  the  re- 
peal or  modification  of  the  surplus  and  capital-gains  taxes. 
I  feel  that  these  men  who  permit  themselves  to  be  used  by 
the  enemies  of  progress  and  the  New  Deal  will  be  obliged  to 
do  a  lot  of  explaining  in  the  next  election;  and  many  of  them 
who  lend  themselves  to  these  untenable,  destructive  activities 
will  be  missing. 

PROriTEFRS  IGNORK  FACTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  Ume  to  time  I  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  notwithstanding  these  R^pubhcan  newspapers 
and  propagandists  and  lobbyists,  whenever  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  hailed  vrith  glee  and  pleasure  the  unemployment 
and  recession,  have  willfully  ignored  the  fact  that  during 
1936  and  1937  profits  were  greater  than  ever  before;  that 
farmers  were  receiving  more  for  their  products  and  that  the 
wage  earners'  salaries  were  increased.  They  willfully  and 
deliberately  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  more  money  locked 
up  in  our  banks  than  ever  before  in  our  history;  that  we  have 
more  gold  and  silver  in  our  Treasury;  that  our  credit  is  better 
than  ever  before  and  that  oiur  exports  during  1937  and  the 
first  part  of  1938  have  greatly  increased  and  are  sUll  grow- 
ing: that  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  has  increased  over  40 
percent  since  1933;  that  every  bank  deposit  is  safe,  being 
insured  by  the  Government;  and  that  nearly  all  life-insur- 
ance companies  have  been  aided,  even  saved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  time  would  permit,  I  would  quote  not  only 
the  New  York  Times.  Philadelphia  Record,  Chicago  Daily 
Times,  and  even  some  of  the  unfair  Republican  newspapers, 
such  as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer's  financial  reports  and  Eirticles,  and  other 
Independent  economists  and  writers,  as  against  the  willful 
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im-American,  disloyal  Republican  propaganda  carried  on  In 
behalf  of  the  Wall  Street  gentry  and  such  men  as  Gannett, 
of  New  York;  Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  agents, 
lawyers,  and  publicists  of  the  vested  interests — the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  the  other  lesser  lights  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  these  lobbying  organizations. 

Even  with  all  these  misleading — yes,  false — statojnents  that 
are  appearing  day  after  day  in  newspapers,  magazines,  over 
the  radio,  and  through  underground  channels,  it  all  will  be  of 
no  avail  for  the  Republican  politicians  who,  for  personal 
advantage,  have  subjected  themselves  to  and  are  still  being 
used  by  the  vesteil  interests  and  are  again  striving  to  get 
control  of  the  Government. 

Judging  by  personal  knowledge,  reports  I  have  read,  and 
conditions  in  my  own  city,  I  am  satisfied  that  business  is 
bound  to  improve;  that  hundrerts  of  thousands  of  those  de- 
liberately thrown  out  of  employment  will  have  to  be  reem- 
ployed, and  that  the  prices  of  commodities,  as  well  as  the 
prices  of  stocks  and  bonds,  will  increase.  Not  that  I  advocate 
the  purchasing  of  stocks,  because  after  investigation  of  the 
stock  exchanges  I  am  satisfied  that  no  one  can  expect  to 
make  any  money  through  stock  speculation.  In  view  of  the 
Whitney  and  other  stock  brokers'  and  manipulators'  dis- 
closures, people  should  realize  that  the  professional  gamblers, 
whenever  they  are  ready,  will  not  permit  outsiders  to  make 
any  money  on  stocks.  As  it  has  been  said  many  times:  "You 
can  beat  a  race,  but  you  cannot  beat  the  races."  And  you 
cannot  beat  the  stock  exchange. 

NEW    BENEFITS    AND    IMPROVEMENTS 

I  am  pleased  that  we  were  finally  able  to  pass  the  wage  and 
hour  bill  after  many  months  of  hard  and  bitter  fighting.  I 
feel  that  this  bill  will  prove  of  tremendous  benefit  to  both 
labor  and  business.  I  am  also  glad  that  we  have  finally 
eliminated  child  labor.  At  the  same  time  I  regret  deeply  the 
last -minute  defeat  of  the  strengthening  amendment  to  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act,  but  I  am  confident  that  its  passage  will  be 
effected  in  the  next  session.  The  new  Government  relief  bill 
will  provide  employment  for  additional  thousands  of  Im- 
poverished men  and  women  at  pay  up  to  $85  per  month. 
Although  this  will  undoubtedly  require  additional  taxes,  I  will 
insist  that  they  be  borne  by  those  vested  interests  which  were 
responsible  for  unemployment  and  not  by  the  masses. 

I  am  also  pleased  at  the  passage  of  my  bankruptcy  bill. 
Although  it  does  not  contain  all  that  I  urged,  It  will  restrict 
the  nefarious  financial  scheming  of  the  racketeering  so- 
called  protective  bondholders'  committees,  which  have 
sucked  dry  the  meager  purses  of  countless  thousands  of 
innocent  bondholders.  Future  investments  are  by  this  bill 
made  safer  and  more  secure. 

We  have  given  a  very  great  deal  of  much -needed  help  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  Too  bad,  Indeed,  that  some  farm- 
ers have  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  8Uid  propagan- 
dized by  the  vicious  Republican  newspapers,  and  fall  to 
show  appreciation  foir  the  boons  our  President  and  this 
administration  have  granted  them 

We  have  provided  for  better  housing  which  will,  eventually, 
eliminate  slum  districts  and  provide  clean  and  sanitary 
homes  for  the  wage  earners.  At  the  same  time  home  con- 
struction will  effect  a  tremendous  increase  in  employment. 

Although  we  did  not  pass  the  court  bill,  President  Roose- 
velt has  won  a  great  moral  victory  in  that  the  clamor  raised 
over  the  bill  hastened  the  retirement  of  two  of  the  reaction- 
ary Supreme  Court  judges.  No  longer  is  the  Supreme  Court 
the  tool  of  the  special  Interest?  and  the  large  corporations. 
No  longer  need  we  fear  that  remedial  acts  of  Congress  will 
improperly  be  nullified.  The  Supreme  Court  has  now  re- 
verted to  the  ptirsuance  of  the  duties  it  was  Instituted  to 
j  perform. 

I       Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  people  of 

the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  properly  aided  by  the 

liberal,  progressive  policies  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 

Democratic  Party,  no  matter  how  much  the  selfish  interests 

I   of  Wall  Street  may  try  to  stop  the  cairying  out  of  those 

I  beneficial  policies. 
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Mr.  IhLLRTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Uk.  Speaker,  at  high 
noon  Majrh  4.  19M.  President  Rooseve  t  and  the  New  Deal 
administration  completed  5  years  in  awolute  control  of  all 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  During  that  period 
they  spent  $38,202,164,269.  received  $21,035,505,193.  and  ac- 
cumulated a  deficit  of  $17,166,659,076.  I ;  is.  of  course,  impos- 
sibie  for  anyone  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  such 
r.8tronom.cal  ti^ares  as  these.  The  orly  way  they  can  be 
understocd  Is  by  comparing  them  with  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  jirevlous  periods  In  the  history  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

TIfS    LAaOKST    BCPSMIRTTTSZa    nv    fl  CTK    HISIUK 

The  New  Deal  administration  has  ha  3  average  weekly  ex- 
penditures that  were  greater  than  those  made  in  any  fiscal 
year  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  It  averaget  greater  expenditures 
each  month  than  were  made  in  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  1908, 
with  the  exception  of  the  3  Civil  War  years— 1863,  1864.  and 
1865.  It  is  wen  to  remember  that  the  1  !65  expenditures  were 
the  largesJt  of  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  th?  World  War. 

If  we  total  the  expenditures  for  the  5  Hscal  years  from  1861 
to  1865,  nclusive,  we  find  that  the  New  Deal  has  financed 
another  Civil  War  every  163  days.  II  we  total  the  entire 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govemmen  up  to  June  30,  1917, 
we  find  tliat  the  present  administration  tpent  33  percent  more 
In  the  last  5  years  than  was  spent  in  tho  128  years  from  1789 
to  1917.  If  we  total  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  its  beginning  up  to  March  4,  1938,  we  find  that  25 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
since  Its  tstablishment  has  been  spent  b  r  the  New  Deal. 

If  we  total  ordinary  receipts,  it  wou  d  take  $2,374,730,533 
more  thaji  the  total  receipts  of  the  Pede  ral  Government  from 
1789  to  Jime  1919  to  pay  the  New  Deal's  bills.  In  other  words, 
the  Roos€  velt  administration  has  spent  more  money  than  the 
Federal  Oovemment  received  in  the  Irst  130  years  of  its 
existence  These  years  include  all  of  th<  periods  in  which  this 
country  ^vas  at  war.  War  periods  havd  always  been  periods 
of  excess:  ve  tax  collection. 

With  Uie  exception  of  the  2  fiscal  yea:s  of  1918  and  1919.  in 
which  w<  made  the  bulk  of  World  Wsr  expenditures,  there 
has  never  been  a  5-year  period  in  whi(h  even  60  percent  as 
miich  money  has  been  spent  as  in  the  i  ast  5  years.  In  other 
words,  tlie  New  Deal  has  spent  nearly  ,wice  as  much  as  has 
been  spent  in  any  other  5  years.  The  -loosevelt  administra- 
tion has  spent  $5,004,000,000.  or  15  percent  more  than  was 
spent  in  t-he  3  war  years  1917,  1918.  and  1919. 

Tbtal  expenditures  of  the  United  siates  Government,  as 
reported  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
ury  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1937.  from  1789 
ocOy  $28,700,000,000;   by  March  3.  19: 
$117,700,000,000;  and  by  March  3.  1938.  to  $155,900,000,000. 

The  pica  of  the  present  admini.stn  ,tion  that  emergency 
ezpendltiu'es  accotmt  for  and  warran  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  public  expendltiu^s  is  unf oi  nded.  The  Treasury 
report  already  referred  to  shows  that  regular  operating  ex- 
penditurts  of  the  Oovemment  have  risui  from  $2,779,000,000 
in  1933  to  $3,189,000,000  in  1937.  an  ix  crease  of  $410,000,000 
in  5  years. 

The  increase  In  regular  operating  sxpenditures  is  espe- 
cially significant  when  it  is  considere<i  that  during  the  10- 
year  period  from  July  1.  1921.  to  Juoe  30.  1931.  the  entire 
expenditures  of  the  Oovemment.  exausive  of  debt  retire- 
ment, huureased  from  $3,372,000,000  ifcr  the  fiscal  year  1922) 
to  but  $3,652,000,000  in  1931.  Furthirmore.  operating  ex- 
peDditures  during  th<<»  period  represen  ed  nearly  all  the  costs 
of  Government,  that  is,  87  percent,  exclusive  of  debt  retire- 


retary  of  the  Treas- 

June  30,  1917,  were 

they  had  risen  to 


ment,  in  1930.  Also,  during  the  10  years.  1921-31  the  public 
debt  wiis  reduced  by  over  $7,000,000,000 

This  is  not  true  for  the  regular  cxpenditure.s  of  the  New 
Deal.  In  1934.  the  first  complete  ft.sca!  year  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  regular  operating  expenditures  were  only 
34.3  percent  of  total  expenditures;  in  1937  it  was  42.8  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

In  spite  of  continued  promises  to  reduce  expenditures, 
the  N<'W  Deal  has  gone  ahead  with  greater  and  greater 
appropnations.  the  third  .session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress E^pproprlating  $12,300,000,000    the  largest  total  of  all. 

BLANTt-CHECK    APPROPRIATIONS 

Not  only  have  the  Congre.s.ses  under  the  Now  Deal  ex- 
ceeded all  records  in  appropriating  fund.^^.  but  they  gave  to 
the  Pr(?sldent,  during  his  first  5  years  in  office.  $15,790,000,000 
to  spend  at  his  discretion.  These  blank  checks  consti- 
tuted 36.5  p^'rcent  of  total  appropriations  in  the  years  1934- 
37.  They  were  equivalent  to  nearly  five  times  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  Civil  War  period;  they  equal  the  cost 
of  30  I»anama  Canals;  they  are  enough  to  buy  all  of  the  real 
and  personal  property,  at  assessed  valuation,  in  New  Eng- 
land, (3eorgia,  and  Florida. 

In  all  our  history  prior  to  March  4,  1933.  Congress  gave 
the  Presidents  discretionary  power  over  the  spending  of 
only  $1,687,000,000.  During  the  World  War,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son WHS  given  blank  check  control  over  but  $1,439,000,000, 
and  Congress  used  nine  different  acts  for  conveying  author- 
ity. At  the  time  of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  Congress 
gave  President  Roosevelt  $3,300,000,000  to  spend  In  almost 
any  conceivable  manner — and  some  of  the  projects  result- 
ing therefrom  were  almost  inconceivable.  The  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  created  a  $2,000,000,000  stabilization  fund  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  deal  in  gold,  Crovemment  securities,  or  foreign 
exchange.  The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935 
gave  the  President  another  $4,000,000,000.  Other  grants 
followed,  imtil  the  total  had  swelled  to  almost  $16,000,000- 
000.  Tlie  power  represented  by  .such  appropriations  has 
proved  too  much  for  administration  by  one  individual;  waste 
and  ill -considered  ventures  have  resulted. 

MOUNTING    AFPRaPltI.ATICNS    A.VD    DFFTrTTS 

The  Seventy-fifth  Congress  has  set  a  new  all-time  high 
record  of  appropriations  for  peacetime  by  any  nation  any- 
where in  the  world.  This  Congress  voted  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$12,300,000,000  for  the  ccming  fiscal  year. 

That  sum  of  $12,300,000,000  is  three  times  more  than  the 
average  annual  appropriation  during  the  Harding  and  Cool- 
idge  ttirms. 

When  the  world-wiie  depression  hit  the  United  States 
shortly  after  Herbert  Hoover  came  into  the  Presidency,  Con- 
gress increased  its  appropriations  from  $4,600,000,000  in  1929 
to  $5,200,000,000  in  1932  Thi.s  led  Candidate  Rocsevelt  in 
the  campaign  of  1932  to  condemn  the  Increase  in  Govern- 
ment spending  as  being  at  'the  most  reckless  and  extrava- 
gant pace  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  statistical 
record  of  any  peacetime  government,  anywhere,  any  time." 
Shortly  afterward,  Mr  Roo.sevelt  added,  "if.  like  a  spend- 
thrift, it  (the  Hoover  administration'  throw.s  discretion  to 
the  wind,  is  willing  to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spending, 
extends  its  taxing  to  the  limit  of  the  people',-;  power  to  pay. 
and  continues  to  pile  up  d'^ficits.  it  !.■=:  en  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  made  those  declaratifii.  -  bcfrrp  he  took 
office  as  President.  The  appropriaticn.i  by  CoiT^r^ss  since 
that  date  have  been  as  follows: 

1933 $5,  785.  000.  000 

1934 7.  692  000,  000 

1935 7  528.000,000 

1936 9   580  uOO  000 

1937 10  33ti,  OOO.  0<'10 

1938 9   356.  000.  000 

1939 12  300  O'WOOC 

We  all  know  what  the  .situation  has  bten.     Deficits  have 

been  heaped  upon  deficits,  with  an  utterly  reckless  disregard 

I  for  consequences.    Our  nationaJ   debt   has   nearly   doubled. 
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Taxes  have  risen  to  a  point  where  they  are  stifling  business 
and  still  have  failed  to  cover  expenses.  The  Congress  voted 
billion  after  billion  with  but  one  serious  protest  from  the 
President — in  the  case  of  the  soldiers'  bonus — and  one  minor 
protest — in  the  case  of  farm  allotments.  The  President  has 
done  nothing  whatsoever  to  attempt  to  check  the  Govern- 
ment's spending  mania. 

The  evidence  is  now  overwhelming  that  much  of  this 
spending  has  been  superfluous.  Much  of  it  has  been  waste- 
ful. A  great  deal  of  it  was  primarily  for  personal  political 
ends,  a  fact  which  is  well  known. 

Neither  the  pump-priming  theory  nor  relief  needs  have 
been  primarily  responsible  for  the  vast  sums  which  have  been 
spent.  They  have  been  voted  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President  on  the  good  old  theory  that  spending  is  always 
politically  popular.  Much  of  the  relief  money,  as  is  now 
well  known,  has  been  spent  where  It  would  operate  to  influ- 
ence the  most  votes  for  the  administration's  satellites. 

This  spending  has  gone  on  for  5  years  and  more.  The 
President  is  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  course, 
unless  he  cannot  remember  as  far  back  as  before  March  4, 
1933.  On  March  10  in  that  year,  in  one  of  his  first  messages 
to  Congress,  Mr.  Roosevelt  attacked  the  Hoover  spending 
policy  and  asserted  that  the  accumulated  deficit  up  to  that 
date  had  contributed  to  the  collapse  of  the  banking  system. 
"It  has  accentuated  the  stagnation  of  the  economic  life  of 
our  people,"  he  said.  "It  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  Our  Goverrmient's  house  is  not  in  order,  and 
for  many  reasons  no  effective  action  has  been  taken  to  restore 
It  to  order." 

The  accumulated  deficit  which,  according  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
was  responsible  for  all  of  these  things,  was  $5,000,000,000. 
When  the  deficit  which  will  result  from  the  $12,300,000,000 
appropriations  of  this  Congress  is  added,  the  total  deficit 
since  the  New  Deal  administration  took  office  will  be  nearly 
$25,000,000,000. 

INCRTASING   TAX    COLLECTIONS 

In  some  quarters  it  is  believed  that  increases  in  the  na- 
tional debt  and  current  deficits  are  due.  not  alone  to  in- 
creased expenditures,  but  also  to  a  drying  up  of  tax  collec- 
tions. This  is  not  true.  Receipts  of  the  last  5  years  have 
exceeded  those  of  any  similar  period  in  our  history  except 
those  of  the  war  years  1917-21.  Average  weekly  receipts 
since  1933  have  been  greater  than  annual  receipts  were 
prior  to  1863;  monthly  receipts  have  been  greater  than  re- 
ceipts in  any  year  before  1901. 

Income-tax  receipts  have  increased  from  seven  hundred 
and  forty-six  and  two-tenth  million  dollars  m  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1933.  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  any 
fifty-seven  and  five-tenths  million  dollars  in  1937;  customs 
grew  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  eight-tenths  million 
to  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  and  four-tenths  million 
dollars,  and  other  internal  revenue  from  eight  hundred  and 
fifty -eight  and  two- tenths  million  to  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  six-tenths  million  dollars  in 
the  same  period.  Total  receipts  in  these  years  increased  by 
263  percent,  yet  each  year  the  deficit  and  the  pubUc  debt 
were  larger  than  before. 

In  thinking  of  America's  ability  to  meet  current  expendi- 
tures and  start  reducing  the  pubUc  debt,  the  average  man  of 
the  street  believes  payment  will  be  made  by  the  rich.  This 
is  impossible,  however.  If  in  1932  Congress  had  nationalized 
all  net  income  above  $5,000  regardless  of  personal  exemp- 
tions, the  revenue  would  have  amotmted  to  less  than  45  per- 
cent of  Federal  expenditures  during  the  5  New  Deal  years. 
If  all  the  income  of  persons  earning  $5,000  or  more  had  been 
absorbed  in  taxes,  it  would  have  paid  only  74  percent  of  aU 
expenditures.    Everyone  will  help  to  pay  these  bills. 

The  question  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  American 
is:  How  much  longer  can  even  a  wealthy  country  such  as 
ours  continue  this  reckless  pace  without  disaster?  No  one 
can  make  a  specific  answer,  but  it  is  generally  known  that  a 
beginning  must  be  made  soon  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  'oreak- 
down  of  national  credit  and  an  orgy  of  repudiation  or  green- 
back financing.     Yet  in  this  session  of  Congress  we  find 


President  Roosevelt  asking  for,  and  receiving,  authority  to 
inaugurate  a  newer  and  bigger  spending  program.  He  has 
apparently  forgotten  those  words  spoken  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1932:  "But  if.  like  a  spendthrift,  it  (the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration) throws  discretion  to  the  winds.  Is  willing  to  make 
no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spending,  extends  its  taxation  to  the 
limit  of  the  people's  power  to  pay,  and  continues  to  pile  up 
deficits,  it  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy." 

Since  those  words  were  spoken  the  national  debt  has  in- 
creased over  80  percent  in  5  years.  More  significant,  per- 
haps, is  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers'  ability  to  meet  the  in- 
creased burden  has  not  increased  in  proportion;  in  short,  the 
burden  is  much  heavier  than  formerly.  Furthermore,  since 
the  Government  credit  is  already  strained,  the  burden  of  1939 
spending  will  not  be  absorbed  as  easily  as  the  program  of 
1933-38.  We  have  gone  far  down  that  road  to  bankruptcy 
in  the  last  5  years.  The  impetus  of  the  1939  program  or 
another  war  in  the  near  future,  which  would  find  us  finan- 
cially unprepared,  may  bring  realization  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
prophecy  of  1932. 


The  Seventy-fifth   Congress — In  Retrospect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NE.V   YOIUv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  June  16,  1938,  it  left  a  bold  imprint  on 
the  pages  of  United  States  history.  As  was  true  of  the 
Seventy-third  Congress  5  years  ago,  the  Congress  which  just 
adjourned  was  confronted  with  one  of  the  greatest  economic 
and  social  crises  the  Nation  has  ever  experienced.  Spurred 
on  by  our  popular  President  the  Members  fully  responded 
to  the  diflflcult  tasks  before  them.  And  so  in  the  session 
which  ended  on  June  16  many  important  measures  were 
given  life  in  a  determined  effort  by  those  at  the  helm  of  the 
Government  to  give  to  each  of  us  the  greatest  amount  of 
personal,  financial,  and  social  protection  and  aid.  Tlius  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  session  of  Congress  now  ended  will  have 
a  direct  and  beneficial  effect  upon  most  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  for  they  encompass  many  new  rules  for  business  to 
follow;  an  entire  new  set  of  taxes;  new  regulations  govern- 
ing the  business  of  farming ;  new  opportunities  for  those  who 
wish  to  build  homes ;  new  orders  for  businessmen ;  and  the 
prospect  of  new  jobs  for  the  jobless,  A  brief  r6sum6  of  the 
more  important  measures  is  herewith  set  forth. 

THK   WAGE-HOT7E    ACT A    NEW    ERA    FOE    BUSHTISS 

By  virtue  of  the  wage-hour  law  passed  by  Congress, 
every  employer  in  the  Nation,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  now  confronted  with  the  Federal  law  regulating  the  mini- 
mum wages  paid  to  workers  and  maximum  hoiu-s  of  work 
for  those  workers.  In  a  word,  this  law  revives,  in  more 
effective  form,  the  control  extended  under  the  codes  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  prior  to  June  1935  when  those  codes  were  destroyed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  same  law  revives,  likewise  in 
more  evident  form,  the  prohibition  against  employment  in 
industry  of  children  under  16  years  of  age.  In  the  opinion 
of  President  Roosevelt  the  wage- hour  law  represents  the 
most  Important  permanent  legislation  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

HOXTSING    AND    SLUM-CLKAKANCi:    PaOCRAM 

Under  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  Act  Congress  last 
year  made  available  $500,000,000  for  loans  to  local  govern- 
ments in  those  cases  where  they  agreed  to  put  up  10  per- 
cent of  the  building  cost,  and  also  to  meet  the  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  Federal  Government.  Congress  has  now 
upped  that  sum  to  $800,000,000,  and  has  made  clear  its 
desire  that  the  Housing  Authority  move  quickly  into  action. 
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To  eiubie  local  housliig  authcxities  to  charge  low  rentals 
for  ftum -clearance  projects  the  Pede  "al  Qovemirent  has 
agreed  to  provide  an  annual  interest  ^bsldy  to  help  carry 
the  investment. 

sKuas  rom  home  BtnLDtNO 

Economists  are  agreed  that  the  be  it  single  chance  for 
normal  recovery  in  this  country  lies  in  the  field  of  home 
building  With  this  thought  in  mind  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation making  it  easier  for  any  individual  desiring  to  build 
a  home  to  obtain  the  funds  with  whicl;  to  build  that  home. 
Easier  financing  terms  were  made  potsible  by  amendment 
to  the  National  Housing  Act.  Iliis  ccl  provides  mainly  for 
guaranteeing  mortgage  loans  made  to  home  builders,  pro- 
vided those  loans  conformed  to  terms  laid  down  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

mew  BAjnuurrcT  laws 

During  this  session  Congress  rewr<»te  bankruptcy  laws 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than  40  years.  This 
was  done  by  the  enactment  of  the  Chaniaer  blD  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session.  The  measure  is  expected  completely  to 
revise  corporate  bankruptcy  procedure,  eliminating  many  sec- 
tions of  the  law  which  have  permitted  grave  abuses  in  the 
past.    Among  the  outstanding  provision^  are  the  following : 

First.  Plans   for   corporate   reorgania 
mitted  to  the  8.  E.  C.  for  examination 
Indebtedness  of  the  corporation  exc« 
organization  involving  smaller  sums  th^  caaes  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  8.  E.  C   at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Second.  The  bill  enables  organiiatio is  and  industries  to 
have  their  debts  so  adjitsted  as  to  perm 
in«ati  in  regular  installments  without  tpe  necessity  of  going 
through  tiankiuptcy. 

"Rilrd.  In  general,  the  bill  clarlfles 
existing  bankruptcy  law. 

psAcxniKX  Kxcoso  is  SET  tN  s^crQora 

A  new  high  record  in  peacetime  appropriations  was  made 
by  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  Betweec  January  5,  1937.  and 
June  16.  1938.  this  Congress  appropriate!  more  than  $21,000.- 


000.000.    This  v^'as  but  one  of  a  series  o 
gress  in  a  determined  effort  to  raise 


steps  taken  by  Con- 
3ur  people  from  the 


slough  of  depression  and  despair  into  which  they  had  fallen 


I.  r,  c.  wnxxoNi  made  avaojibij 


In  ou«  of  its  several  acts  devised  to  a  imbat  the  depression. 


Finance  Corporation 

businessmen  and  to 

rtic  aim  is  to  sUmu- 

buslneas  activity  and 


CoQgreas  authorised  the  Reconstruction 
In  effect  to  lend  up  to  $1,500,000,000  tc 
municipalities  as  its  directors  see  fit. 
late  borrowing  and  thereby  to  increase 
eiQploTment. 

FOOD    ANO    OaOO*    UBOUUlTlONa 

In  the  session  just  closed  Congress  esacted  two  food  and 
drug  acts.  The  most  .mportant  of  the  wo  is  a  new  act  that 
rewrites  completely  the  Food  and  Drug 
our  statute  books  since  1906.  This  act, 
the  l^x>d.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  goe^  into  effect  In  June 
19». 

Barred  by  Congress  will  be  any  artlc 
any  cosmetic,  or  any  health  device  thut  Is  adulterated,  or 
that  falls  on  its  label  to  state  exactly  ehat  is  contained  in 
the  food,  drug,  or  cosmetic,  or  what  are 
health  device.  Heavy  penalties  are  prdvlded  for  those  who 
adulterate  or  mlsbrand  goods.  Enforcement  will  continue 
through  the  F>x>d  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlc\ilture. 

The  second  law  passed  by  Congress 
somer  increases  the  power  of  the  Feder  il  Trade  Commission 
to  bar  false  or  misleading  advertising  hat  may  be  used  to 
sell  food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  or  health  devices, 
ment  of  Agriculture  bars  adiilteratlon 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  bars  fUae  advertising  over 
tfae  air,  through  the  newspapers,  or  ela  wtiere. 

MW  •.  K.  C.  MMBXTLATtai  IS 

In  Its  dosing  session  Congress  enact  sd  legislatton  for  the 
regulation  of  c^rar-the-counter  traossctions  In  secmiaes. 
This  fins  a  lonc-oMded  want  In  the  Sec  iiritles  and  Exchange 


Commission's  regulations  of  dealings  ic 


ition   must  be  sub- 
id  report  when  the 
$3,000,000.     In  re- 


and  modernizes  the 


roa  LOANS 


%ct  that  has  b(<en  on 
which  now  becomes 


e  of  food,  an^  drug. 


to  protect  the  con- 


The  Depart- 
and  false  labeling. 


securities. 


BILLION    VOTED   rciH    ARMS 

The  session  of  Conpress  ju5t  closed  appropriated  more 
money  for  the  Navy  and  the  Army  than  ever  before  in  a  year 
ot  peace.  The  bombinK  of  the  Panay  in  China  by  the  Japa- 
nese late  last  year  and  the  event-s  which  have  been  transpiring 
in  a  number  of  European  countne.s  impressed  upon  us  the  need 
for  preparation.  Ccnsequontly  Con)crfs.s  voted  readily  to  let 
the  Na\7  spend  approximately  $600  000.000  and  the  Army  ap- 
proximately $500,000,000  in  the  12  months  which  begins  July 
1  of  this  year. 

BIIOJONS    ARE   rROVIDED    FOR    RELIEF 

Of  the  many  large  appropriations  made  by  Congress  since 
January  the  largest  by  far  Is  contained  in  the  law  which  rep- 
resents a  return  to  the  theory  that  the  Government  can 
prime  the  business  pump  by  spending  This  law  looks  to 
the  quick  spending  and  lending  of  upward  of  $3,517,000,000 
from  Washington.  The  money  will  go  primarily  to  persons 
on  Federal  work-relief  rolls.  More  than  half  the  amount  is 
ticketed,  however,  for  purchases  of  brick,  steel,  and  other 
building  materiaJs;  for  fanners  who  cooperate  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  program  or  want  electricity  in  their 
homes;  and  for  expenses  of  assorted  Government  agencies. 
The  objective  is  to  care  for  the  unemployed,  while  at  the  same 
time  stimulating  private  business  in  the  hope  that  jobs  will 
develop  and  that  business  will  be  able  to  carry  on  by  itself 
when  the  spending  a«ain  tapers  off. 

MONOPOLY    INQUIRY 

At  the  behest  of  President  Roosevelt.  Congress  has  voted 
to  investigate  monopolies  and  to  seek  new  ways  to  modern- 
ize and  strengthen  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws.  In  the 
months  ahead,  a  committee  of  six  Members  of  Congress  and 
s/x  representatives  of  Government  departments  will  inves- 
tigate carefully  this  entire  problem  of  income  concentration 
of  wealth  and  economic  power  concentration  In  the  United 
States.  For  this  purpose.  Congress  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $500,000. 

POetTMASTSKS    GIVEN    LITirnMi:    TIN  JRES 

Under  a  law  Just  enacted  by  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
son^e  40,000  first-,  second-  and  third-class  postmasters  have 
been  blanketed  In  under  the  classified  civil  service  This  is 
but  another  phase  of  the  important  civil-service  reform 
uhlch  has  long  been  urged. 

ri.cKin-c  )VTuoi    work 

By  vii-tue  of  the  new  flood-control  act,  there  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  a  5 -year  national 
program  for  the  building  and  maintaining  of  reservoirs, 
levees,  and  flcK.)d  walls.  Financing  of  the  project,  it  is  pro- 
vided, must  come  from  later  appropriations  and  from  the 
W.  P.  A.  The  entire  program  will  be  without  cost  to  the 
local  govermnent,  except  for  local  work  on  flood  walls  and 
levees,  for  which  they  must  furnish  property  rights. 

RSOVLATIONS    IMI^«KD    ON    AVIATION    INDUSTRY 

The  civil  aeronautics  authority  bill  jiassed  by  Congress 
provided  for  a  bipartisan  aviation  Authority  of  five  mem- 
bers to  regulate  all  civil  aviation  and  air  transport  and  to 
provide  safety  regulations  The  legislation  embodies  prin- 
ciples laid  down  In  a  sptTlal  report  submitted  to  Congress 
Li  January  1935  by  the  Aviation  Commission,  an  agency 
which  was  created  by  the  Air  Mall  Act  of  1934.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
stated  as  follows: 

This  bUl  will  not  onlv  prnmn:o  the  (»arly  dpvplopmpnt  of  our 
Nations  civil  aeronautics,  but  bv  Its  Immediatp  enactment  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  bad  practic*  and  of  de.sinxtive  and  wasteful 
tactics  resulting  from  the  mteti.st  con^petitioa  new  existing 
wlttiln  the  air  carrier  Indu.stry 

CBOP    CONTROL 

The  present  Congress  created  an  intricate  piece  of  gov- 
ernment machinery  devised  to  control  the  production  and 
marketing  of  major  farm  crops  and  thereby  to  protect  and 
stabilize  the  income  of  farmers. 

When  we  reaiize  that  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest 
single  industry,  providing  a  direct  livelihood  for  30,000,000 
people,   the   importance   of    this  creation    is   evident.    This 
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new  piece  of  farm  control  machinery,  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  contains  many  important 
features  which  undoubtedly  will  aid  in  bringing  back  pros- 
perity to  our  country. 

TAX    REVISION    DESIGNTO    TO    rOSTKB    RBCOVKRT 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1938  is  the  Euaswer  of  Congress  to 
the  demand  of  businessmen  for  a  change  in  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  and  capital-gains  tax.  These  two 
taxes,  it  was  argued,  one  in  effect  since  1936  and  the  other 
in  effect  since  1933,  were  major  factors  causing  the  depres- 
sion last  fall. 

In  the  new  law,  only  a  vestige  of  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax  is  retained.  Fully  as  sweeping  changes  were 
made  in  the  capital  gains  and  losses  provisions.  Several 
hundred  other  changes,  largely  of  a  minor  character,  are 
made  in  the  law.  Among  these  changes  are  the  eliminating 
of  a  number  of  nuisance  taxes,  such  as  a  10-percent  tax 
on  toilet  articles,  a  tax  on  furs,  phonograph  records,  sport- 
ing goods,  cameras,  and  lenses.  The  tax  on  distilled  spirits 
was  increased  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  gallon. 

ITie  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  important  laws 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  our  country 
during  the  past  Congress. 

An  examination  of  these  measures  quickly  reveals  that  the 
great  social  objective  of  this  administration  has  been  to  try 
to  increase  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  large  number 
of  people  in  all  occupations  of  life  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  to  give  them  a  greater  distribution  of  not  only 
wealth  and  happiness  in  a  narrow  term,  but  of  wealth  and 
happiness  in  its  wider  term. 

We  who  champion  the  New  Deal  and  have  studiously  sup- 
ported the  administration,  well  realize  that  the  hoped-for 
Utopia  and  goal  of  an  economic  millennium  cannot  be 
created  by  acts  of  Congress.  But  wc  do  feel  that  a  true 
path  toward  this  goal  has  been  carved  out  by  this  adminis- 
tration under  President  Roosevelt's  leadership — a  leadership 
that  has  been  courageous,  effective,  hiunane,  and  wise.  Under 
our  President's  guidance  we  have  begun  to  eliminate  the  evils 
of  financial  centralization  and  to  replace  this  with  the  bless- 
ings of  economic  freedom.  Business  Is  returning  to  nor- 
malcy. Real  estate  Is  again  becoming  a  thing  of  value.  Our 
banks  are  in  a  very  sound  condition.  Agriculture  is  gradu- 
ally finding  its  place  In  the  sun.  In  a  word,  there  are 
millions  whose  Uvea  have  been  permanently  blessed  by  the 
New  Deal.  Thus  shall  we  continue  in  our  endeavors  to 
build  for  a  future  in  which  we  will  have  both  material  and 
social  prosperity.  And  because  this  administration  has 
taken  such  great  steps  and  courageous  measures  to  make 
prosperity  possible — all  the  while  keeping  intact  our  funda- 
mental heritage  of  liberty  of  action,  equality  of  opportunity, 
freedom  of  speech,  of  public  assembly,  and  of  religious  wor- 
ship— the  name  and  record  of  Pranklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
will  shine  forth  In  everlasting  greatness  and  as  an  ever- 
enduring  inspiration. 


The  Depression— The  Cause  and  the  Remedy 

With  the  vital  public  agency  of  money  left  in  the  private, 
eecret  control  ot  men  to  manage  and  manipulate  tor  profit  and 
gain,  and  be  diverted  from  Its  public  vme  and  piarpose,  and  held 
beyond  the  reach  of  Congress  and  the  people,  it  is  an  idle  gestxire 
or  maneuver  to  talk  about  making  democracy  work. 


panics  and  depressions  have  long  been  held  to  be  incompre- 
hensible mysteries,  defying  the  powers  of  men  to  explain, 
or  as  a  scourge  sent  upon  the  people  to  punish  men  for 
some  offense  to  God,  or  for  their  undue  thrift  and  enterprise 
in  providing  plenty  and  too  great  an  abundance. 

AN    ILLUMINATINO    THIORT 

Some  men  have  advanced  the  illuminating  theory  that 
panics  cannot  be  explained,  that  is,  they  come  upon  the 
pec^le  suddenly,  like  some  weird,  phantom  ghost  from  the 
somber  depths  of  darkness,  to  hover  over  the  land  for  a 
time,  only  to  disappear  as  ms^terlously  as  they  come. 

WHAT    AKZ    MTSTKRIXS    BCTORE    MEN? 

We  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  birth,  life,  and  death  and 
our  being,  because  the  causes  in  nature  and  space  and  the 
problems  of  our  lives  and  being,  and  the  reasons  for  creation 
are   beyond   the   power   and  comprehension   of   the   weak,   r 
finite  mind  £Uid  which  only  God  can  solve. 

Only  Nature  and  the  supernatural  are  confusing,  bewilder- 
ing mysteries  before  men.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  eter- 
nity, the  causes  in  far-away  space,  the  infinite  works  of  the 
Almighty. 

PANICS  DO  NOT  INVOLVE  THE  NATURAL  OR  SUPERNATURAL 

But  panics  do  not  Involve  the  supernatural,  nor  are  they 
natural  conditions.  Want,  suffering,  destitution,  and  dis- 
tress, in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  great  abundance,  are  not 
natural  conditions,  they  are  unnatural  conditions — are  per- 
verted economic  conditions. 

THERE    IS    A    CAX7SX    AKD    A     REMEDT 

There  is  a  reason,  a  cause,  for  every  change  or  condition 
in  human  affairs.  There  is  a  rational  means  and  remedy 
to  be  resorted  to  for  relief  and  recovery  from  every  evil  and 
abuse  caused  by  men,  and  which,  on  realizing  the  cause,  we 
can  know  the  remedy,  the  means  of  relief. 

PANICS     ARE    CAUSED    BT     MEN 

Panics  are  conditions  brought  on  by  men,  resulting  from 
the  relations  of  men,  In  the  course  and  conduct  of  men. 
I  Panics  are  caused  by  men  and  within  the  comprehension 
!  of  men,  and  can  be  remedied  by  men. 

To  say  that  man-made  panics,  or  conditions  brought  about 
by  men,  are  insolvable  problems,  are  incomprehensible  mys- 
teries, is  more  a  maneuver  or  artful  gesture  to  evade  public 
responsibility  than  a  declaration  made  in  good  faith. 

THE  LAWS   AND   OPERATIONS   OF   MONET 

The  operations  of  money  are  as  simple  as  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  One  of  the  Important  uses  of  money  is 
the  operation  of  fixing  prices.  Prices  are  the  money  value  of 
services  and  commodities,  and  are  fixed  by  the  supply  and 
demand  for  money  and  the  commodity  upon  which  the  price 
Is  fixed. 

Money  values  and  prices,  or  ccxnmodlty  values  are  always 
relative  and  opposite.  When  money  values  are  higher, 
prices  or  commodity  values  are  lower,  or  when  prices,  com- 
modity values  are  higher,  money  values  are  always  lower. 

There  can  be  no  such  economic  relation  as  high  money 
values  and  high  prices  at  one  and  the  same  time,  more  than 
there  could  be  heat  and  cold,  or  high  and  low  temperature 
In  a  substance  or  matter  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FINLY  H.  GRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16  i leffislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  14),  1938 

sixth:    SPRAKING   on   the   so-called   MTSTERIKS   OP   MONET   AND 

DEPRESSIONS 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speaker,  fellow  Members  of 
Congress,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience, 


THE   POWSa   TO   CONTROL    PRIOB 

The  power  to  control  jwlces  is  a  very  great  power  for  men 
to  hold.    The  great  financier  Rothschild  said: 

Give  me  the  power  to  issue  money,  and  I  care  not  who  makes 

the  laws. 

Because  the  power  to  issue  and  control  money  Is  greater 
than  the  power  to  make  laws  and  greater  than  ail  the  other 
powers  of  government  combined. 

The  relative  value  of  money  and  prices  Is  like  the  two 
opposite  ends  of  the  playground  teeter  board.  For  one  end 
to  go  down  the  other  must  go  up.  The  two  ends  of  the 
teeter  board  cannot  be  up  or  be  down  at  the  same  time. 

Higher  values  in  money  and  lower  prices  or  commodity 
values  mean  one  and  the  same  economic  relation.  And 
higher  prices  or  commodity  values  and  lower  values  of 
money  are  alike  the  same. 
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TKM  SKL.FISH   LM1UU8TB  OV 

understood 


It  must  also  be  known  and 
to  the  interest  of  men,  holding  their 
contracts  for  money,  to  have  low  prices 
because  lower  prices  and  commodity 
money    values   and    increase    the 
money. 

And  it  Is  alwa>s  to  the  interest  of 
and  labor  products  to  sell,  or  who 
Ities  to  sell  to  have  higher  prices  or 
make  for  lower  money  values. 

THE  Ld\W   or   PUCXS 

The  law  controlling  prices  and  valiies 
and  demand  of  money  is  stated  by  J^hn 
recognized  as  the   highest  authority  i 
economic  world  today,  briefly  and 
words: 


that  It  is  alwa3^ 

pi^aperty  in  money  and 

or  commodity  values 

values  make  for  higher 

wealth    of    men    holding 

nen  who  have  labor 

minufacture  commod- 

coomiiodity  values  which 


under  the  supply 

Stuart  Mill,  still 

1  the  monetary  and 

in  the  following 


cone  bSely 


That  an  increaae  In  the  quantity  of  inotiey 
diminution    (or  decrease  i    lowers  them    (pn 
mentary  proposition  Ln  the  history  of  c\irr«pcy 

If   the    whole   money    in   circulation   waa 
be    doubled      If    it    was    only    increased    or|e 
rise  only  one -fourth 


that 


And  it  would  follow  conversely 
quantity  of   money  lowers  prices  and 
the  supply  of  money  raises  prices,  is 
mentary  proposition  in  the  history  of 

oiJerations. 

WUT    COVE&NMXNTS    ARX 

Oovernments  are  organized  among 
public  or  common  interests  against  se. 
and  to  safeguard  them  from  misuse  by 
public   officials  for   the  direction   and 
duties  and  requiring  their  act  to  l)e  in 
public. 

Money,  the  public  currency  of  the 
vital  of  all  public  interests.    It  is  the 
try  and  ot  all  the  social  relations  of 
charities  that  soothe  and  heal  and  ble4s. 
tion  of  c.vilization  itself,  and  without 
driven  beck  to  the  caves  from  whence 


a  decrease  in  the 

an   increase   of   the 

alike  the  same  ele- 

currency  and  money 


OBCAMIZKI 

men  to  protect  vital, 

fish,  private  control. 

unposing  oaths  upon 

discharge   of   public 

,he  open  glare  of  the 


btsic 


MONXY    TAX.SM    TUOU    TBX    CONTmOL 

And  yi'X,  this  most  vital  public 
one  sacred,  public  trust  which  is  taken 
ment  for  the  private,  selfish  control  of 
oath,  opim  or  publicity  required,  to 
hidden,  covered,  and  concealed,  and 
private  profit  and  gain. 

THZ   fEOPL.X   CX)trU)    BSTTIX 

The  people  could  better  afford  to 
the  court  and  the  judiciary  to  bribery 
people  cculd  better  afford  to  leave 
run  rife  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy; 
afford  to  leave  the  administration  of 
laws  to  smugglers  and  mtriguing  tax 
the  control  of  public  currency  over  to 
and  flnar.ciers. 

Rather   than   do  this  the  people 
throw  open  the  public  schools  and 
nazi-ism,  and  fascism,  to  religious  and 
ganda.  ard  leave  it  to  the  better  sense 
children  to  reject  the  false  doctrines, 
ter  afford  to  suffer  all  these  than 
pubhc   currency   over  to  the   misers, 
changers  of  today  and  allow  them  to 
money  tf  mple  of  the  Nation  for  a  sing 
Tcxow  rrvzs  was  a 

There   was  a  time  when  yellow 
mystery  tiefore  the  people,  when  the 
Ing  and  death  to  many  thousands  in 
country  ».'as  by  many  people  believed 
as  a  pxinishment  by  the  Almighty. 
be  done  ':o  arrest  the  disease. 

But  jrcllow  fever  Is  no  longer  a 
secrei  spread  of  the  disease.    It  is 


anl 
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raises  prices  and  a 
ces),  is  the  mos.  ele- 
icy 

doubled,   prices   would 
-fourth,    prices   would 


country,  is  the  most 
part  of  all  indus- 

men  and  of  all  the 
It  is  the  founda- 

which  men  would  be 

Jiey  came. 

OF    COVEKMXrKT 

age  icy  of  money  is  the 

(lutside  of  the  govern - 

nen,  without  bond  or 

»e  managed  secretly-, 

mjtnipulated  for  selfish, 


i  JTX>KO 

thrpw  open  the  doors  of 

and  corruption:  the 

trelason  and  sedition  to 

tlie  people  could  better 

the  tax  and  revenue 

evaders  than  surrender 

the  gambling  bankers 

cculd  better  afford   to 

cclleges  to  bolshevism, 

fc  reign  political  propa- 

^nd  judgment  of  the 

'lie  people  could  bet- 

surr;nder  this  control  of 

!  hylocks,   and   money 

lold  the  keys  to  the 

e  hour  or  day. 


fever 


sic  Ln  ess 


an 


was  alike  held  a 

bringing  suffer - 

certain  sections  of  the 

evil  or  scourge  sent 

that  nothing  could 


mastery  because  of  the 
iiow  well  known  and 


understood  to  be  caused  by  certain  insert.s.  and  the  scourge 
has  Ijeen  arrested  or  prevented,  and  the  Almighty  has  been 
exonerated  from  the  charge  of  afflicting  this  particular 
punishment. 

The  mystery  of  yeUow  fever  wa.s  solved  by  medical  science 
discovering  that  the  poisoncu.s  virus  w;i.s  earned  by  a  certain 
tropical  msect,  the  mcsquito.  and  protmiv?  mea.sures  were 
taken  against  the  yellow-fever  scourge,  and  the  fatal  disease 
has  been  abated. 

THE     MYSTERY     OF     PANICS    S(Jl,VID 

And  the  so-callvd  mystery  of  par.ics  or  depres.sions  has 
row  been  solved  no  less  than  yellow  ft-ver  by  economic  stu- 
dents and  monetary  scientists,  who  have  discovered  that 
panics  are  caused  by  leaving  the  operations  of  public  cur- 
rency under  the  secret  control  and  regulation  of  private 
financiers  and  banking  corporations  to  d:'.>-rt  frcm  a  public 
to  their  onvatt-  use. 

The  control  and  manioulation  of  the  currency  by  private 
bankers  and  financiers  as  a  cau.se  of  panics  aJid  depressions 
have  been  proven  and  confirmed  over  and  over  again,  even 
more  defimtely.  positively,  and  conclusively  than  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever  wa.s  found,  and  lat^r  proven  and  confirmed 
by  the  medical  fraternity  and  the  trial  and  test  of  the 
remedies  applied. 

And  as  yellow  fever  was  eradicated  and  the  appalling  loss 
of  life  stopped  or  abated.  .<;o  the  r-occurrence  of  panics  or 
depressions  can  be  equally  guarded  again.st  and  prevented, 
only  the  prevention  of  panics  and  depres.sions  is  an  or>era- 
tlon  much  less  intricate  and  difficult  than  to  safeguard 
against  the  spread  of  disea^^e  by  insfct.s. 

THT.   COOPER.ATTON    OF    THE    MEDICM     FRATrRNTTT 

When  the  discovery  was  mad*'  that  yellow  fever  was 
caused  by  mosquitoes  communn  ating  the  poLsonous  virus  or 
germs,  the  medical  fraternity  or  profe.ssion,  in  charge, 
promptly  met  the  emergency  and  provided  effective  meas- 
ures, and  by  applying  the  preventive  remedies,  yellow  fever 
was  stam.ped  out  as  a  disease 

But  this  prompt  and  effpctivp  action  of  the  physicians  and 
medical  fraternity,  coming  to  the  rescup  of  stricken  human- 
ity with  measures  to  stamp  out  yellow  fev^r.  is  in  sharp  and 
striking  contrast  with  the  course  of  the  manipulating  bank- 
ers and  financiers  on  tho  di^covon."  nf  the  cause  of  panics. 

n?JANClrRS     CC-NSPTRFD    Tf'     DFTIT.Ar    THE     RrMFDY 

When  the  cause  of  panics  or  depressions  was  found  to 
result  from  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  private,  secret  con- 
trol of  money,  the  financiers  instead  of  cooperating  and 
taking  measures  to  abolish  the  evils  and  abases  re^^ulting 
and  apply  the  remedy  of  open,  public  regulation,  have  con- 
spired to  deny  and  conceal  the  causf  and  defeat  the  remedy 
of  public  control. 

Instead  of  their  good  faith  cooperation  in  a  remedy,  the 
financiers  have  as.?umed  gr-'at  confusion,  mental  aboration. 
and  bewildermen'  of  mind,  declaring  the  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  following  the  manipulating  changes  of 
the  money  supplv  was  an  incomprphensiblp  mystery  which 
only  time  and  chance  could  .solvp 

WHY   DEMOrRA(  Y    WTLL    NOT    WORK 

With  the  vital  public  ag'^ncy  of  money  left  m  the  private, 
secret  control  of  men  to  manag-"  and  manipulate  for  profit 
and  gain,  and  be  diverted  from  it.-  public  use  and  purpose,  and 
held  beyond  the  reach  of  Ccngre.ss  and  the  ;)eople.  it  is  an 
idle  gesture  or  maneuver  to  talk  ab<'u*  makmy  dem(xracy 
work. 

While  the  vital  agency  cf  money  is  left  in  the  secret  control 
of  privak?  bankers  and  speculating  financiers  to  use  for  .selfish 
profit  and  gain,  and  dn-tTted  from  use  to  .^erve  the  public  wel- 
fare and  held  beyond  'he  control  tf  the  people,  democracy 
will  be  a  mockery  and  an  empty  form 

As  long  as  we  allow  private  .selfish  interests  to  control  and 
manipulate  the  public  currency  and  use  the  people's  money 
for  their  own  operations,  we  cannot  make  the  people  sacri- 
fice enough  to  mak^'  democracy  work  We  cannot  kill  pigs 
enough;  we  cannot  disembowl  mother  swine  enough-  we 
cannot  slaughter  dairy  cows  enough:  we  cannot  plow  up  and 
destroy  wheat  and  cotton  enough  to  make  democracy  work. 


We  cannot  suspend  constitutional  safeguards  enough  to 
make  democracy  work.  We  cannot  confuse  separated  gov- 
ernmental powers  enough  to  make  democracy  work.  We 
cannot  commingle  divided  departnaental  authority  enough  to 
make  democracy  work. 

We  cannot  levy  taxes  high  enough;  we  cannot  borrow  and 
spend  enough — enough  a.'\d  sufificient  to  make  democracy 
work,  while  the  vital  agency  of  the  public  currency,  the  life- 
blood  of  the  people's  industry,  is  allowed  perverted  from 
public  use  and  prostituted  for  private  profit  and  gain  and 
withdrawn  from  use  in  industry. 

No  democracy  or  form  of  popular  government  can  respond 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  nor  give  effect  to  their  economic 
reform  measures,  nor  bring  back  prosperity  substantial  and 
permanent;  no  permanent  remedies  can  function,  no  substan- 
tial relief  measures  can  take  effect,  no  building  program 
can  comm.and  private  capital  while  money  is  held  more 
valuable  than  houses. 

GREAT  FRAUDS  UPON   THE  PIOPLE 

Taking  advantage  of  religious  beliefs  and  the  mysteries  and 
phenomena  of  Nature  many  artful  frauds  have  been  perpe- 
trated upon  the  confiding  and  unsuspecting  people  to  burden 
and  take  their  substance  from  them,  their  property,  earnings, 
and  income. 

But  taking  advantage  of  the  money  illusion,  the  deliber- 
ately created  mysteries  of  money  in  its  operations  hidden, 
covered,  and  concealed  to  transfer  wealth  and  property 
secretly  from  one  class  to  another,  is  the  most  gigantic  and 
colo-ssal  of  all  frauds  which  men  have  ever  conceived  or  in- 
vented to  take  from  the  people  their  earnings  and  income. 

MONEY    NOT    A    MYSTEBY 

Money  is  not  a  mystery.  It  is  an  open  book  of  an  exact 
science,  from  which  monetary  students  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  volume  of  the  business  moving  can  anticipate  the  effect 
of  money  changes  to  a  mathematical  certainty  and  direct  its 
power  for  good  or  evil. 

PANICS    NOT    A    MYSTKKY 

Panics  are  not  mysteries.  They  are  deliberate  conspiracies 
of  abnormal,  money-mad  men,  and  result  from  unrestrained 
greed  and  the  impulse  of  selfish  human  nature  of  the  private 
bankers  and  speculating  financiers,  the  misers,  shylocks,  and 
money  changers  of  today. 


Help  Restore  Prosperity  by  Sound  Tax  Revision 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16  ilegislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON,  EMANUEL  CELLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 
BRO\DCAST  OVE.^  TEiE  COAST-TO-COAST  NETWORK  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO.,  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
TO  BE  DELIVERED  JUNE  30.  1938 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  foUowing  radio  address, 
which  I  will  deliver  Thursday  evening,  June  30,  1938: 

The  most  serious  economic  problem  confronting  us  at  home 
today  Is  that  of  unemployment.  This  vast  minority  of  our  workers 
has  been  the  Innocent  victim  of  conditions  beyond  their  control; 
conditions  that  always  recur  and  reappear  with  each  succeeding 
revcrfutlon  of  that  which  we  call  the  economic  cycle.  Whose  Is  the 
fault?  What  Is  the  remedy?  I  ask  these  questions,  not  to  blame 
but  to  remove  the  caiises. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  the  return  of  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  the  development  of  a  new  Industry,  c^iable  of  ab- 
sorbing our  surplus  of  manufacturing  capacity,  raw  and  seml- 
flnished  materials,  and  excess  labor. 

The  automobUe  Industry,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  radio,  are  cited 
as  examples  of  how  creation  of  a  new  IndusiTlBl  market  can 
restore  the  balance  between  supply  of  things  and  consumer 
demand. 


Ttiere  are  three  things  required  to  create  an  Industry — naturmi 
resources,  capital,  and  labor.  We  have  practically  all  the  natural 
resources  required,  including  not  only  ttk»  materials  of  construc- 
tion but  the  materials  with  which  to  maintain  labor.  That  we 
have  adequate  labor  Is  evident  to  anyone,  even  If  It  were  not  rein- 
forced by  our  appUUng  statistics  of  unemployment.  The  thing 
required,  then.  Is  capital,  which,  as  stated,  translates  itself  into 
a  fund  to  flnEmce  the  materials  and  maintain  labor. 

Where  are  we  going  to  secure  the  capital  for  this  purpose? 
Without  the  accimaulatlon  and  Investment  of  a  vast  amount  of 
capital  It  would  be  as  difficult  for  labor  to  receive  high  wages — 
high  in  purchasing  power,  in  exchange  values — as  It  would  be  for 
a  bird  to  fly  with  one  wing  or  a  man  to  run  with  one  leg.  Some 
of  the  outstanding  labor  leaders  have  recently  become  Impressed 
by  I  he  fact  that  high  wages  are  dependent  upon  Industrial  mecha- 
nization, and  that  without  vast  accumulations  of  capital  Indus- 
trial mechanization  upon  a  large  scale  is  Impossible,  Many  manu- 
facturing and  other  businesses  require  an  investment  of  from 
$6,000  to  »10.000  In  plant  and  equipment  for  each  employee.  The 
railroads  require  upward  of  $20,000  i>er  employee;  the  utilities  up- 
ward of  $30,000  per  employee. 

I  believe  that  sound  revision  of  our  existing  complex  tax  system 
wlU  produce  most  of  the  capital  requl'-ed  to  stimulate  Industry  and 
to  provide  Jobs  for  the  vast  army  of  unemployed  in  this  country 
today.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  on  June  14  of  this  year.  Just 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  I  introduced  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No  722,  proposing  an  smaendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  that  the  maximum  rate  of  tax  on 
incomes,  inheritances,  and  gifts  shall  not  exceed  25  percent. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  political  or  partisan  measure,  I  am  offer- 
ing this  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  their  considera- 
tion and  discussion.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  of  you  In  the 
radio  audience  this  evening  will  give  this  matter  your  Immediate 
attention,  and  that  you  will  write  me  frankly  and  honestly  your 
opinion  as  to  its  ment«  and  demerits,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
send  to  any  of  you  who  may  desire  a  copy  of  my  resolution  on  this 
subject  free  of  cost. 

Remember  I  am  not  married  to  the  idea  embraced  in  this 
amendment.  It  should  arouse  discussion.  I  welcome  opposition. 
Only  on  the  anvil  of  controversy  can  we  forge  and  round  out  con- 
structive measures. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  should  accomplish  definitely  two 
things: 

( 1 )  It  should  stimulate  production  and  reduce  unemployment. 
The  chief  and  first  beneficiaries  should  be  the  farming  group, 
labor,  and  businessmen  generally. 

(2)  It  should  actually  increase  the  revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  are  all  aware  of  how  badly  this  revenue  Is  needed 
at  the  present  time. 

Many  ideas  hav^e  been  propounded  on  taxation,  but  altogether 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  governmental  expenditures  and  bal- 
ancing of  the  National  Budget.  This  Is  done  for  the  common 
good,  and  benefits  all  that  go  to  make  this  great  democracy  we 
call  the  U'llted  States.  Government  taxes  heretofore  and  m  the 
main  have  been  levied  for  maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  for  those  various  agencies  of  internal  order  of  which  the 
courts  are  an  Important  part.  In  addition,  the  Government  has 
extended  its  activities  Into  other  fields  for  the  benefit  of  public 
welfare,  such  as  the  Geological  Survey,  Weather  Bureau,  manage- 
ment of  public  lands,  improvement  of  agriculture,  river  and  har- 
bor improvements,  postal  subsidies,  merchant  marine,  flood  relief, 
etc.     All  of  these  are  most  worthy  objects. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  Is  heavy  taxes — national.  State,  and  local.  Heavy  taxes  axe 
very  definitely  deflationary  and  are  a  burden  upon  all  classes, 
particularly  the  agrlcvUtural  and  labor  classes,  because  these  taxes 
affect  not  only  their  expenses  but  their  very  employment.  So 
.  heavily  deflationary  are  these  taxes  that  they  have  offset  all  in- 
flationary Influences, 

This  condition  is  the  most  Important  factor  m  the  economic, 
fiscal,  and  political  life  of  the  Nation  today.  We  now  face  com 
paratively  the  same  situation  as  we  did  at  the  close  of  the  World 
War,  when  the  Federal  Indebtedness  was  In  excess  of  $29,000,000.- 
000,  and  the  maximum  Income-tax  rate  was  77  percent.  By  a 
process  of  lowering  the  Income  tax  In  the  Investment  brackets, 
Increased  revenue  was  obtained,  the  public  debt  was  reduced  to 
$16,000,000,000.  and  a  large  amount  of  public  Improvements  car- 
ried on.  At  the  same  time  business  was  stimulated  tremendously 
and  labor  was  employed  at  profitable  wages.  We  now  have  an 
Indebtedness  of  over  $37,000,000,000  and  a  maxinnun  Income-tax 
rate  of  79  percent, 

I  can  very  appropriately  quote  for  you  a  statement  made  by 
the  late  President  Wilson  In  a  message  he  sent  to  Congress  In 
1918.  President  Wilson  said:  "The  Congress  may  well  consider 
whether  the  higher  rates  of  Income  and  profits  taxes  can  in  peace- 
time be  effectively  productive  of  revenue  and  whether  they  may 
not,  on  the  contrary,  be  destructive  of  business  activity  and 
productive  of  waste  and  inefficiency .  There  is  a  point  at  which, 
in  peacetimes,  high  rates  of  Income  and  profits  taxes  discourage 
energy,  remove  the  Incentive  to  new  enterprise,  encourage  extrava- 
gant ejqsendltures,  and  produce  Industrial  stagnation  with  conse- 
quent unemployment  and  other  attendant  evils." 

As  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago.  the  readjustment  of  these  tax 
levies  Is  not  in  any  sense  a  partisan  measiire.  Recommendations 
on  substantially  this  basis  have  been  made  by  every  Secretary  of 


secrei  spread  of  tbe  disease.    It  ia  lofw  well  known  and 


_ — »^..v^i  KAaay  uuwi,  ftKiui-'M.  we  cannoi  plow  up  and 

destroy  wheat  and  cotton  enough  to  make  democracy  work. 
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puny. 

Th«  pntctlcal   deoAonstratlon   came  In 
rmtcs  wer«    reduced   from   40  to  26  percent. 
brackets  "eeponded  with  mare  than  double 
la  the  mrw  brackets  at  the  prertoualy 

Under  oir  preaent  taxing  system,  the 
or   labor    to   work   is  impaired.     A  dollar 
padtated  \-)j  old  age.  and  It  can  lie  in  a 
or  clothlii<  or  can  migrate  to  foreign 
pert  or  ti'^et.     No  dollar  can  work 
to  labor,     liy  proposal  does  not  deal  with 
of  tax  levies,  with  the  Justice  or  injustice 
the  pinrpc««s  of  taxation.     My  sole  concern 
tax  syrteni   upon   the  employment  of 
diictlve  p\.traults  and  upon  recovery  and 

We   haT>>  all   seen  a  heavy  rucksack 
shoulders  or  on  the  forehead.     Heavy 
by   the   average   man.     But  what   happens 
Is  allowed  to  pull  against  tbe  throat  Instead 
«ir  should*  rs'     It  stops  the  windpipe.     The 
3C   burden  at  all  and  is  prevented  from 
is  the  oative  of  our  tax  Ryst«m  today.     It 
pipe  of  all  Industry — agriculture.  oommer(^ 
cause  It  not  only  dissipates  accumulated 
current   tsji   expenditure,   but   It   thoroughly 
capital,  wlilch  all  statistics  indicate  is  the 

All  businessmen  of  the  country,  wheth^ 
recently  become  very  oonado as  of  this  fact 
come   to   lecognlae  how  Important   like 
and  a  national  agricultural  conference 
Ington  ori  June  a  of  this  year  p>assed 
balievad    a    new  and   permanent  prosperity 
and  buaiiieas  can  be  effected  through  the 
cash  inrorie  by  sound  tax  revision. 

LAbor  Icttden  have  reached  the  same 
Matthew  Woli.  vice  president  of  the 
In  a  recent  statement,  declared 

•TTj€  reiil  remedy  for  unemployment  Is  t 
nance    of    work    opportunities    for    warkln( 
private    Industry       How    can    this    best    be 
alMtild   b<^   s  complete   revision   of   our   ta:: 
the   greatest  single  contribution   to   the 
makes    no    difference    whether    these    taxes 
Instance    :y  big   business,  industry,  the 
roads.   th<-  banks,  or  the  Insurance 
consumer  who  pays  them   in  the  end.     It 
that   undue  and   unjuat   taxes  are   keepinf 
idle  capital  lying  In  the  banks  of  the 
afraid  to    jUce  excursions  Into  new  en 
expansion  of  old  ones." 

Thu  18  Liie  very  capital  to  which  I 
remarks  uad   this  Is  the  capital   which 
my  reflolut.ion  is  adopted. 

We  canrot  continue  this  crippling  tax 
Important    eoid  must  be   borne  in  mind 
raising  thi«  price  level  by  monetary  mean4. 
the   UniU<il    States  since   July    1033   is 
monetary    efforts   to   raise   prices    cannot 
there  are   inhibitions  to  the  flow  and  use 
merce  and  Industry 

The  farm  groups  quite  Justly  believe 
farm  commodities  Is  raised  to  an  economijc 
make  a  p.-oflt.   their  purchasing  power 
the  products  of  industy  which  will 
labor,  to  Ijuslnwwmen.  and  to  the  entire 
therefore,  a  community  of  interests.     It  is 
tlon  of  th'9  Joint  resolution  I  have 
level    of    basic    farm    commodities,    and 
trend  to  j>:-osperlty  in  which  we  all  believe 

The  hlat«iry  at  the  early  twenties  is 
wera  then  betog  reduced  and  Inheritance 
lower  than  now.  and,  most  Important,  a 
being  returned  to  the  capital  flow  by  the 
debt.    Oui  preaent  tax  rates  are  unbearable 
and  prevent  a  rise  In  the  price  level.    At 
taxes  are  f»  high  as  to  prevent  Important 
risk  their  (apltal.    Inheritance  and  gift 
cause  Impcnant  dlsRlpatlon  of  the  liquid 
and  the  uktlonal  debt  is  not  ozxiy  not  being 
by  billlonf.  each  year. 

At  such  s  time,  when  high  tax  revenues 
vnment.  ^'.he  easy,  practical  relief  is  to  adop  . 
tbe  American  tax  system  into  line  to  permit 
enterprise  system  in  this  country  that  hag 
since  the  ;'oundatlon  of  the  Republic 

The  latt>  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

"Taxes  v;hen  thought  out  in  things  and 
tlon  of  a  ]mit  of  the  annual  (voduct  for 
cannot  mein  anything  else.    Whatever  form 
sltlon  the;  must  be  borne  by  Uie  consiimer; 
worklngm«n  and  fighting  men  of  the 
they  shoul'i  have  this  tact  brought  home  to 
dlag\iised  In  the  form  In  which  the  taxes 

I  kXK>w  that  all  of  you  who  are  Ustenin^ 
tntcrSBted  in  this  nooet  Imptortant  question 
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to  this  talk  are  vitally 
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Invitation  that  you  express  freely  and  frankly  your  honest  opinion 
on  my  > institutional  amendment  to  set  a  ceiling  of  25  percent  on 
all  taxes.  Just  addreB.s  your  communications  to  me  at  the  New 
Bouse  OfQce  Building.  Washington.  D    C. 

A  cor)y  of  the  joint  resolution  referred  to  above  is  herewith 
set  forth: 

House  Joint  Resolution  722 
Joint  resolution   proposing   an   amendment   to  the   Constitution   of 

the  United  States  relates  to  '.axes  on  Incomes,  Inheritances,  and 

gifts 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  tn  Congress  assembled  ituo-thirds  of 
each  Hinise  concumng  therein) .  That  the  following  article  is  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  .ihall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a.*;  part  of  the 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-Iourths  of 
the  several  States: 

"Article     ~ 

"Section  1  The  sixteenth  amt^ndment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  l.s  hereby  repealed 

"Sbc  2.  Tie  Congress  5hail  hsvp  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
on  Inccmes,  from  whatever  .«ourct-  dfrivod,  without,  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  ai;y  census  or 
enumeration:  Pror-ided.  That  in  no  case  shall  the  maximum  rate 
of  tax  rxceed  25  percent 

"Sec,  3,  The  maximum  rate  of  any  tax,  duty,  or  exci.se  which 
Congre;a  may  lay  and  collect  with  respect  to  the  devolution  or 
transfer  of  property,  or  any  Interest  therein,  upon  or  in  contem- 
plation of  death,  or  by  way  of  trift  shall  m  no  case  exceed 
25  percent. 

"Sec  4  Sections  1  and  2  shall  take  effect  at  midnight  on  the 
31st  da.-  of  December  following  the  ratification  of  this  article." 


Danger  of  Another  Collapse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   [).\KOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16    lecrislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  prefer  to  adaress  the  House 
this  afternoon  not  as  a  Republican,  not  as  a  Democrat,  but  as 
a  Lincoln-JefTersonian  nonpartisan.  I  recognize  no  partisan- 
ship in  laws.  We  liberal.s  in  the  House  have  voted  for  meas- 
ures regardless  of  who  introduced  them.  After  a  Member  is 
elected  he  is  no  longer  a  parti.san  He  is  a  Representative 
and  lawmaker — not  for  Republicans  or  Democrats,  but  for  all 
the  people  in  his  district  and  for  all  the  people  in  this  Na- 
tion, be  they  Democrats.  Flepubhcans,  Socialists,  nonparti- 
sans, cr  Communists,  He  represents  them  all.  regardless  of 
religious  or  political  creeds  or  belief.s, 

I  rei)eat  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  conserva- 
tive Republicans  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and  fhe  conservative 
Democrats  on  the  other  side.  They  both  still  believe  in  stand- 
ing stiJ,  in  letting  bad  enough  alone,  thankful  that  it  is  not 
worse.  On  the  other  hand,  I  also  know  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Farmer-Labontes.  the  propre.ssive  Republicans, 
and  the  progressive  Democrats,  They  look  forward  and  in 
the  dLstance  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  better  day.  They 
would  rather  take  130,000,000  men,  women,  and  children  one 
step  up  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  civilization  than  a 
few  individuals  a  million  miles.  They  believe  in  saving  the 
homes  of  this  Nation,  in  perpetuating  the  indindual  family 
life;  they  beheve  in  the  democracy  of  tlie  fireside  and 
representative  government. 

In  my  State  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  a  nonpar- 
tisan on  the  Republican  ticket.  I  favor  and  shall  support 
every  liberal  Member  of  Congress  regardles,s  of  party  affilia- 
tion. The  Republican  Party  in  North  Dakota  i<  progressive. 
If  the  national  Republican  Party  would  adopt  its  program 
it  would  go  places.  The  time  l.as  come,  if  the  Republican 
Party  is  to  succeed  nationally,  that  it  must  do  more  than 
merely  find  fault.  It  must  offer  a  progressive  platform. 
It  muit  adopt  a  policy  that  will  assure  all  of  an  opportunity 
to  again  become  seli-suppon.mg.  It  must  refinance  and 
give  ccst  of  production  to  the  farmers.  It  must  solve  the  un- 
emplo;-ment   problem  and  .x-ssure  labor  of  a  hviiig   annual 


in 


demand. 


I.^CkUftAA\.r\<' 


I   on  substantially  this  basis  have  been  maae  oy  every  oearewiry  w 
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wage.    Tlie  Nation  is  tired  of  relief  and  doles — of  having 
every  courthouse  a  poorhouse. 

There  is  danger  of  another  collapse — the  Government  is 
still  trying  to  get  prosperity  by  borrowing,  by  issuing  billions 
more  of  tax-exempt,  interest- bearing  bonds.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  it  is  said,  this  Nation's  debt  will  be  some  $38,500,- 
000,000.  The  average  interest  on  this  huge  sum  will  be  about 
3  percent,  which  amounts  to  $1,155,000,000  per  annum.  To 
pay  this  interest,  if  equally  distrihuted,  would  amount  to  more 
than  $8.88  for  every  baby,  every  boy  and  girl,  and  every  man 
and  woman  each  year.  This  is  the  national  debt.  It  does 
not  include  that  of  States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions.  These  States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  all  stretched 
their  credit  to  the  limit. 

This  Nation  is  bankrupt;  every  State  in  this  Union  is  bank- 
rupt; the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  are  bank- 
rupt. The  public  and  private  debts  of  this  Nation,  which  are 
evidenced  by  bonds,  mortgages,  notes,  or  other  written  in- 
struments, amount  to  about  $250,000,000,000,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  about  $50,000,000,000  of  which  there  is  no 
record,  making  in  all  about  $300,000,000,000  of  public  and 
private  debts. 

The  total  physical  cash  value  of  all  the  property  in  the 
United  States  is  now  estimated  at  about  $250,000,000,000. 
That  is  more  than  it  would  bring  if  sold  at  public  auction. 
In  this  we  do  not  include  debts  or  the  evidence  of  debts, 
such  as  bonds,  mortgages,  and  so  forth.  These  are  not 
physical  property.  They  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
physical  property.  How  are  we  going  to  pay  $300,000,000,000 
with  only  $250,000,000,000?  It  cannot  be  done  unless  we 
first  put  more  money  into  actual  circulation,  not  by  doubling 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  few  but  by  putting  it  into  circulation 
among  the  people.  Let  Wall  Street  call  that  debasing  the 
currency  and  make  the  most  of  it.  We  are  more  concerned 
with  not  debasing  American  manhood  and  womanhood. 

At  5  percent  the  interest  on  this  vast  indebtedness 
amounts  to  $15,000,000,000  annually,  or  over  $115  a  year  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  amount  of  money  in 
actual  circulation  in  this  country  is  about  $2,000,000,000; 
by  that  I  do  not  mean  money  lost  or  destroyed,  hoarded,  or 
in  foreign  countries.  Therefore,  in  order  to  pay  the  interest 
on  our  public  and  private  debts,  each  dollar  in  actual  cir- 
culation— in  actual  use — will  have  to  be  used  as  a  revolving 
fund  and  be  paid  over  seven  and  one-half  times  a  year. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  vast  indebtedness,  in  spite  of  these 
dizzy,  incomprehensible  figures,  millions  of  our  people  are 
forced  to  seek  a  position  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  or  on  a 
disguised  dole.  There  is  not  enough  money  among  the 
people  to  enable  them  to  employ  and  utilize  the  energy  of 
these  men  and  women  in  necessary  and  useful  work;  there  is 
a  money  famine.  We  have  made  beggars  out  of  a  once 
proud  people.  States,  counties,  cities,  school  districts,  and 
other  quasi-public  institutions  are  all  asking  for  help  from 
the  Federal  Government.  There  is  danger  of  a  collapse, 
and  a  collapse  means  devastation  and  destruction. 

We  have  not  only  mortgaged  our  own  future  but  the  fu- 
ture of  our  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren. 
Virtually  everybody  owes  everybody  else  and  few  are  able 
to  pay.  Still  we  are  urged  to  mortgage  more  of  our  future — 
to  blanket  the  Nation  with  mortgages.  In  this,  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  worst  offender.  It  insist  that  the  ijeo- 
ple  mortgage  their  homes,  their  livestock,  their  machinery, 
and  their  alL  It  refuses  reUef  and  old-age  assistance  unless 
the  applicant's  future  is  mortgaged  beyond  redemption. 

What,  then,  caused  this  condition?  It  was  caused  by  the 
monopolization  not  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  but  of  the 
medium  of  exchange — the  monopolization  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  financial  monarcfis  at  the  money  of  the  country,  the 
unit  of  exchange.  This  was  brought  about  by  skillful  ma- 
nipulation of  the  currency,  by  gambling  in  stocks  and  bonds 
and  the  necessities  of  life.  It  was  brought  about,  first,  by 
virtually  doubling  the  money  In  circulation  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  during  the  war  and  then  by  a  cruel, 
brutal,  and  inhuman  deflation,  by  virtuaDy  cutting  in  two 
the  money  in  circulation. 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  real  money  and  bank 
money — credit  money.  It  may  be  well  for  us  to  find  out 
just  what  credit  money — bank  money — is  as  compared  with 
real  money.  In  plain  words  credit  money  or  bank  money 
is  just  hot  air.  It  is  make-believe  money  that  does  not  exist. 
Bank  or  credit  money  is  a  condition  in  which  all  the  banks 
of  this  Nation  have  on  deposit,  as  they  had  on  June  30.  1937, 
$51,586,123,000.  and  only  $784^6,000  of  actual  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  $51,586,123,000.  How  could  they  pay  $65 
with  only  $1?  The  difference  between  the  $51^6,123,000  on 
deposit  and  the  $784,586,000  of  actual  money  in  the  banks 
is  credit  money  or  bank  money.  The  trouble  with  us  is  that 
we  have"  too  much  bank  or  credit  money  and  not  enough 
real  money. 

What  we  need  is  enough  actual  mctfiey  in  actual  circula- 
tion to  do  the  Nation's  business  and  less  imaginary  bank 
money  or  credit  money. 

To  loosen  this  strangle  hold  upon  our  people  we  propose  as 
a  remedy  the  Prazier-Lemke  bill.  This  bill  provides  that  the 
United  States  Government  shall  refinance  existing  farm  in- 
debtedness at  3  percent  per  year,  the  interest  rate  to  be  1^ 
percent  and  the  balance  of  each  payment  to  be  applied  on 
the  principal  on  the  amortization  plan,  not  by  issuing  bonds 
but  by  issuing  Federal  Reserve  notes  secured  by  the  best 
securities  on  earth — ^flrst  mortgages  on  farm  lands;  better 
security  than  gold  or  silver,  because  you  cannot  eat  gold  or 
silver,  but  you  can  eat  the  products  that  grow  on  the  farms; 
therefore  your  life  depends  upon  the  farms.  These  farms 
are  the  best  security  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  our  Govern- 
ment has  enough  intelhgence  to  do  this,  it  will  make  a  profit 
of  $6,345,000,000  at  1  ^2-percent  interest  in  47  years,  the  time 
required  for  amortization  of  the  farm  indebtedness. 

Our  Government  now  prints  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
gives  them  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  at  seven-tenths  of 
1  cent  per  bill,  the  cost  of  printing.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  that  billis  a  $1  biU  or  a  $1,000  bill,  or  whether  they 
keep  it  for  1  year  or  for  20  years,  all  they  ever  pay  your  Uncle 
Sam  for  it  is  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  bill.  The  amount  of 
all  the  paper  money  given  by  the  Government  to  the  banks 
amounted  on  June  30.  1937,  to  over  $5,000,000,000,  of  which 
amount  $4,495,210,935  were  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

After  your  Government  had  given  all  this  money  to  these 
bankers  it  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  back  some  of  the 
money  that  it  gave  away.  It  had  to  sell  bonds.  The  amount 
of  these  bonds,  together  with  certificates  of  indebtedness,  was 
$38,500,000,000.  ana  will  be,  it  is  claimed,  some  $40,000,000,000 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  These  bonds  bear  interest,  on  an 
average,  of  about  3  percent  and  are  tax  exempi.  In  other 
words,  these  bankers  used  the  more  than  $5,000,000,000  paper 
money  which  your  Government  gave  them  for  nothing  tis  a 
revolving  fimd  with  which  they  bought  the  $38,500,000,000 
tax-exempt  3-percent  interest-bearing  bonds  and  certificates 
of  indebtedness. 

The  large  bankers  not  only  now  have  the  $38,500,000,000 
tax-exempt  interest-bearing  bonds  and  certificates,  but  they 
also  have  the  more  than  $5,000,000,000  of  paper  money  which 
your  Government  gave  them  and  which  they  used  as  a  re- 
volving fund  to  buy  these  bonds.  At  this  time  the  Govern- 
ment is  borrowing  millions  of  dollars  a  month.  It  prints  tax- 
exempt  interest-bearing  bonds  to  that  amount  and  bands 
these  over  to  these  bankers,  and  In  return  the  bankers  hand 
the  Government  deposit  slips.  No  money  Is  exchanged;  the 
whole  thing  is  merely  a  bookkeeping  transaction.  The  banks 
draw  interest  on  the  bonds,  but  the  Government  draws  no 
interest  on  the  deposit  slips.  The  Government  checks  on 
these  deiwait  slips,  and  the  persons  who  receive  the  checks 
redeposit  them  in  the  banks.  If  the  banks  need  more  money 
as  a  revolving  fund,  they  take  these  bonds  and  put  them  up 
as  security  for  more  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  approved  Public  Law 
No.  9  on  March  1,  1937,  extending  to  June  30,  193«,  the 
privilege  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of  bussing  tax-exempt 
interest- bearing  bonds  and  then  putting  them  up  with  the 
Inderal  Reserve  Board  and  receiving  Federal  Reserve  notes — 
money — for  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  bill — the  cost  of 
printing.    There  Is  no  limitation;  the  sky  is  the  limit.    In 
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oCber  wordi,  the  Oovemment  farms  outj  the  right  to  have 
money  Isautd  to  the  banks,  and  they  &gni'  to  buy  tax-exempt 
Interest-beiLrln?  bonds  with  money  that  the  Oovemment 
gives  them  for  nothing  In  that  way  tl«  Oovemment  can 
cootlnue  to  borrow  on  the  one  hand  by 
Interest- be«inng  bonds  for  the  bankers  a<  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer  and.  on  the  other  hand,  print  tpe  money  for  these 
banks  until  the  whole  credit  stnicture  of  ihls  Nation  will  fall 

To  one  uofamlliar  with  how  laws  are  made  it  would  seem 
as  It  did  to  Alice  in  Wonderland,  where  things  seem  real  but 
are  not.  No  voice  was  heard  about  flat  money,  soft  money, 
nor  y«t  about  debasing  the  currency.  Tlie  dying  shadows  of 
a  past  clTUi2ation,  slaves  of  a  dying  monetary  system,  won 
a  temporar?  victory.  The  bill  which  pay;  tribute  to  the  large 
bankers  foi-  doing  that  which  It  Is  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
Oovemment  to  do  was  passed.  We  hat^e  this  consolation, 
however,  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  dreamland.  It  may  take 
another  election  or  two.  but  ultimately  tte  public  wrongs  will 
be  righted  iind  the  people  will  triumph. 

If  our  0(»vemment  can  print  paper  money  for  the  bankers, 
why  can  It  not  do  it  for  the  farmers?  Why  not  do  it  for 
agriculture?  Why  not  Issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  secured 
by  better  security  than  the  bankers  put  up.  secured  by  the 
rarmers  of  this  Nation?  Why  not  do  tlje  reasonable  thin?. 
the  InteQlHent  thing,  the  only  thing,  ard  pass  the  Prazier- 
Lerake  btD'  When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  reduce  a 
twnner'n  Indebtedness  by  three-fifths  in  47  years  because  of 
the  lower  i-ate  of  Interest,  and,  in  addition,  the  Government 
wfll  make  a  net  profit  of  $6,345,000,000. 

On  a  $10,000  loan  the  farmer  will  sav;  $24,000  in  interest 
in  47  years  and  the  Oovemment  v^l  make  $1,100  net  profit. 
What  does  that  mean  to  you  business  aid  professional  men 
and  women?  It  means  that  this  fanner  win  spend  that 
$24,000  at  home,  that  he  wiU  buy  the  hlngs  that  he  is  so 
much  in  need  of.  and  that  the  wheels  cf  progress  will  start 
movizw.  We  wlU  have  stopped  making  beggars  of  a  once 
proud  peo[>te.  There  will  be  no  further  need  of  a  disguised 
dole  syvteni,  of  tax-exempt  interest-bear  ng  bonds. 

TlK  Prasier-Lemke  refinance  triJD  Is  the  only  real  money 
wUch  we  win  have  in  the  United  Stat4s  of  America  which 
has  sometliing  bacA  of  it  beddes  the  d*bt5  of  the  Oovem- 
meot  of  tlie  United  States  and  h(A  alj.  Why  do  we  take 
these  Federal  Reserve  bills?  Is  there  an  rthlng  back  of  them 
bestdes  hot  air  and  the  debts  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States?  There  la  ZMt:  and  I  defy  any  man  or  woman 
to  mate  8.  contrary  statement  Oh,  i,  may  be  said  that 
there  Is  a  gold  certificate  tiack  of  It  or  some  gold,  but  you 
get  the  gold  and  I  will  put  you  in  Jail  for  having  unlawful 
gold  In  yotxr  posaeaston,  Tbe  so-caUed  gold  certificates  are 
lust  a  meaoingless  camouflage.  You  mlj  :ht  Just  as  well  sink 
the  gold  beneath  the  ooeac  waves  and  is  ue  a  gold  certificate 
afainst  it    It  will  do  you  Jnst  as  miKih  g  xxL 

Why  do  we  take  this  money,  the  Fe<  eral  Reserve  notes? 
We  take  It — and  I  wish  I  bad  more  of  it — because  back  of 
it  la  the  fuU  faith  and  credit  of  all  the  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States.  That  ts  what  makes  it  money.  Back 
of  It  are  toe  finest  and  most  splendid  up-to-date  men  with 
inventive  genius;  back  of  it  are  the  wcrld's  most  beautiful 
women.  wl.h  Industry,  and  with  Intelllgeace,  and  the  unbom 
babies  for  generations  to  come.  That  la  what  makes  money 
and  that  iti  the  reason  we  take  these  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Now.  lei  us  take  up  the  Prazler-L  smke  money  for  a 
moment.  That  money  will  have  a  first  mortgage  t>ack  of  it 
on  the  homes  of  America,  upon  the  homes  of  a^rriculture. 
upon  the  }»mes  of  those  Industrious  pso[de  who  feed  and 
clothe  you  and  me.  A  former  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  stated  that  is  the  safest  and  best  security  in  the 
world.  He  stated,  in  fact,  he  did  not  u  xlerstand  why  Con- 
gress ever  passed  the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act  without 
making  apiculture  and  real  estate  th;  basis  of  currency. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  Fraxler-Lnnke  bill.  If  passed.  wiU 
put  $3,000,000,000  of  real  money  of  the  I  nited  SUtes.  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  this  Natioi.  on  a  100-percent 
security  basis,  with  something  back  of  i .  It  wiU  have  agri- 
culture and  in  addition  it  will  have  thi;  human  beings,  the 


32.000,0000  men.  women,  and  children  who  live  on  the  farms 
baclc  of  :t.  You  may  cry  ■inflation;'  but  the  FYazier-Lemke 
reflnanc*!  bill  is  the  only  bill  that  will  put  honest-to-God 
money  in  circulation,  money  which  will  be  supported  by  real 
estate  in  addition  to  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  Am^'rica 

Some  Members  seem  to  feel  that  th^  Federal  land  bank, 
which  is  supposed  to  serve  the  farmers,  should  pay  3  percent 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes  when  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
which  serves  the  banks  and  busines.smen  of  the  Nation,  get 
the  same  Pedf^ral  Reserve  notes  for  absolutely  nothing  .save 
the  cost  of  printing — seven -tenths  of  1  percent  per  bill. 
These  bunks  now  have  approximately  $5,000  OOO.OOO  of  these 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  We  are  willinE  to  be  discriminated 
against  and  pay  r'2-percent  interest  for  that  which  the 
banking  fraternity  gets  for  nothlne:  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  discrimination  busi- 
ness, and  the  tanking  fraternity  had  better  take  notice  and 
not  aroiLse  the  public  too  much. 

What  does  the  Frazler-Lemke  bill  provide?  It  gives  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  to  the  Federal 
land  banks  and  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  only 
part  of  the  privileges  that  have  been  given  to  the  banking 
fraternity  for  years  under  the  Federal  Reserve  bank.  They 
can  put  up  ho«:  air:  they  can  put  up  debts,  if  you  plea.sc,  and 
get  morey:  but  under  the  Prazier-Lemke  refinance  bil!  we 
put  up  real  honest  security — first  mortgages  on  farms. 

Congress  must  again  assume  its  constitutional  prerogative 
to  issue  the  money  and  regulate  its  value.  In  addition  to 
the  Prazler-Lemke  refinance  bill,  let  Congress  pass  H  R. 
1659,  a  bill  that  I  have  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  owned,  operated,  and 
controlli^  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  charge 
of  a  lx3&rd  of  directors  consisting  of  one  director  from  each 
State.  That  would  give  us  a  national  currency,  and  not  a 
currency  manipulated  by  th^  money  changers.  Give  to  this 
bank  the  control  of  the  money  and  the  credit  of  this  Na- 
tion— let  it  take  up  all  the  tax-exempt,  interest-bearing 
bonds,  let  it  supply  us  with  ample  units  of  exchange  with 
which  to  measure  the  energy  of  our  people,  and  then  we 
will  never  again  find  a  condition  where  millions  are  hungry, 
where  everything  is  to  be  done  and  nothing  is  done,  because 
we  have  not  a  sufficient  medium  of  exchange,  not  .sulTicient 
money. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  realize  that  panics  and  depres- 
sions, wherever  they  occur,  are  the  result.<  of  the  manipula- 
tion of  a  nation's  money  and  credit — of  debts.  Our  fore- 
fathers understood  this  perfectly,  and  therefore  provided  in 
the  Constitution  that  "Congress  shall  coin  the  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof  "  ThLs  can  only  be  done  when 
Congress  does  its  duty  and  provides  a  banking  system  under 
which  the  Oovemment  controls  all  the  money  and  credit  of 
this  Nation. 

We  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Government  must 
handle  all  the  money  and  credit,  but  it  must  control  it.  It 
must  prevent  manipulation  of  the  money.  When  that  is 
done  there  will  be  no  more  panics,  depre.ssions.  or  recessions. 
Then,  as  long  as  we  have  plenty  of  everything,  the  Nation 
will  be  prosperous.  There  will  always  be  Just  enough  money 
to  utilire  all  our  energy  and  absorb  unemployment — to  ex- 
change all  of  our  commodities 


A  Congressman  Recoups  His  Fortune 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(IF 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

OF    <iH[0 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

ThuT$diiy,June  16  { legislative  day  of  Tue^iday.  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  E:I0EL0W.     Mr,  Speak^T  a  Conf^res-^mnn,  after  draw- 
ing $24'),000  for  his  24  years  in  Coneres.-   volun.lanly  retires, 
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at  just  my  age,  announcing  that  he  feels  he  has  sacrificed 
enough  to  the  public  and  that  he  is  justified  in  quitting 
Congress  to  recoup  his  fortune. 

If  I  am  retired  from  Congress  by  the  voters,  I,  although 
possessed  of  nothing  else  in  the  world,  shall  be  thankful  to 
have  as  much  as  a  cottage  and  a  few  acres  of  ground,  paid 
for,  and  a  pension  equal  to  that  on  which  a  postal  letter  car- 
rier retires. 

I  should  feel  rich,  since  this  is  so  much  more  than  most 
people  have,  and  I  would  enjoy  sitting  on  the  side  of  the 
road  and  watching  the  world  go  by. 

But  I  am  not  planning  to  retire  in  this  opulence,  even 
if  denied  another  term  in  Congress,  for  I  too  know  of  for- 
tunes that  need  recouping. 

Therefore  I  also,  whether  in  or  out  of  Congress,  intend  to  j 
go  to  work  recouping  fortunes.    I  could  think  of  no  worse 
way  of  wasting  my  time  than  to  try  to  make  money  for 
myself.    Yet.  in  a  sense,  it  is  my  hope  to  build  for  myself  a 
fortune,  after  a  sort. 

Jesus  called  it  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven.  I  would  call 
it  an  urge,  you  might  call  it  a  religious  urge,  to  do  some- 
thing before  the  curtain  faUs,  to  bless  the  all  too  sad  world 
that  one  must  leave. 

I  have  helped  to  do  some  things  to  liberalize  institutions 
and  leave  men  and  women  a  freer  life.  Tlie  memories  of 
those  endeavors  are  the  riches  that  remain  to  me.  But  I 
have  a  burning  desire  to  do  one  thing  more. 

I  believe  that  it  was  an  eternal  truth  of  God  that  Henry 
George's  great  book  Progress  and  Poverty  taught  me.  away 
back  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  that  land  value  is  a  social 
value,  that  ground  rent  is  the  ideal  source  of  public  revenue, 
and  that  if  we  took  this  value,  which  is  community  produced. 
for  the  support  of  the  community,  we  would  escape  a  whole 
troop  of  evils  which  follow  directly  and  indirectly  from  our 
jiunble  of  arbitrary  tax  exactions  on  privately  produced 
wealth. 

I  despair  of  ever  seeing  that  truth  accepted  in  its  com- 
pleteness. But  I  do  hope  to  see  in  my  State  of  Ohio  a  very 
beneficial,  if  partial,  application  of  this  truth. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fortune  recouping  that  I  hope  to 

do. 

I  worked  many  years  to  finally  see  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio  provisions  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. 

I  want  to  use  these  powers  to  put  on  the  statute  books 
and  make  operative  in  my  State  the  most  rational  old-age- 
pension  system  in  all  the  world.  I  have  no  money  or  power 
alone  to  do  this.  I  must  ask  others  to  help.  My  hope  is 
that  the  labor  unions  at  least  wiU  help,  and  with  their  help 
alone  it  can  be  done. 

I  want  to  see  an  income  guaranteed  to  all  people  of  my 
State,  after  the  sixtieth  year  of  age,  of  $50  a  month.  And 
I  want  to  see  the  money  raised  by  a  levy  on  the  excess 
land  value  which  anyone  may  own  above  some  reasonable 

amount. 

This  would  put  no  tax  burden  on  the  man  who  owns  a 
moderate-size  home  or  farm.  But  it  would  tend  to  discour- 
age by  taxation  the  ownership  of  more  than  one's  reason- 
able share  of  the  earth.  It  would  say,  in  effect,  that  if  one 
wants  to  own  more  than  his  reasonable  share  of  the  land 
which  God  has  given  to  all,  he  must  compensate  the  rest 
for  the  privilege. 

I  would  collect  this  privilege  from  such  excess-land  owners, 
and  I  would  distribute  it  in  the  form  of  this  $50-a-month 

pension.  v,      ,        j 

One  could  write  a  book  in  defense  uf  the  ethical  and 
economic  soundness  of  using  this  source  of  revenue.  This 
tax  would  not  be  a  burden.  It  would  itself  be  a  positive 
benefit.  It  would  tend  to  keep  down  the  price  of  land,  land 
which  nobody  can  make  but  everybody  must  use.  It  would 
be  distributive  justice  for  all  the  cast-off  workers,  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  poverty,  who  have  by  their  presence  and 
toil  in  the  community  helped  to  make  these  very  land 
values.  It  would  be  declaring  to  them,  at  the  end  of  their 
lives,  a  social  dividend,  which  they  in  reality  had  helped 
to  earn. 


This  is  the  fortune  recouping  that  I  am  eager  for.  For 
to  insure  $50  a  month  to  a  person  is  to  insure  him  what 
would  be  his  income  on  $20,000  worth  of  Government  bonds. 

I  want  to  make  all  the  old  people  of  my  State  $20,000 
rich  after  they  are  60  and  as  long  as  they  live.  This 
can  be  done  by  a  tax  method  that  will  actually  help  the 
industries  of  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  of 
this   distribution   of   purchasing   power. 

What  a  mercy  this  would  be.  I  want  to  think  of  even' 
old  couple,  with  a  cottage  and  fjarden  of  their  own,  and 
with  this  ample  pension  support  for  which  I  shall  devote 
my  remaining  strength — I  want  to  think  of  them  sitting  on 
the  stoop  of  their  own  home,  looking  out  at  the  setting  sun 
in  the  glow  of  their  autumn  time,  hand  in  hand,  and  heart 
to  heart,  as  tender  and  chivalrous  as  in  the  days  of  their 
youth. 

With  the  gratitude  of  lives  30  blessed,  who  would  not  go 
gayly  up  to  heaven's  gate. 


Work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 

Post  Roads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  Uegislative day  of  Tuesday,  June  14).  1938 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  the  privilege 
granted  me  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  I  am  inserting 
a  resume  of  the  major  legislation  handled  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  during  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress  and 
others  interested. 

LAWS 

The  following  bills  received  the  approval  of  our  committee 

and  were  enacted  into  law: 

H.  R.  77  (by  Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri).  For  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  persons  serving  as  postmaster  at  third-  and  fourth-claas 
post  offices.      (Approved  April  22,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  45.) 

Allows  compensation  as  postmaster  to  persons  who  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  va- 
cancy and  pending  the  appointment  of  a  regular  postmaster 
or  the  designation  of  an  acting  postmaster  at  any  third-  or 
fourth-class  post  office. 

H.R.  1521  (by  Mr.  Hildebrandt)  .  Relative  to  the  classification  of 
bills  or  statements  of  account  produced  by  photostatic  or  mechani- 
cal process.     (Approved  April  27.  1937;  PuWlc  Law  No.  56.) 

Classifies  bills  and  statements  of  account  produced  by  any 
photographic  or  mechanical  process  as  first-class  mail  mat- 
ter, except  when  presented  for  mailing  in  quantities  of  20 
or  more  identical  copies. 

H.  R.  1609  (by  Mr.  Haines)  .  To  credit  laborer*  In  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice with  any  fractional  part  of  a  year's  substitute  service  toward 
promotion.     (Approved  August  38,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  385.) 

Any  fractional  part  of  a  year's  substitute  service  will  be  in- 
cluded with  service  as  a  regular  laborer,  watchman,  or  mes- 
senger In  the  Postal  Service,  in  determining  eligibility  for 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  following  appointment 
to  a  regular  position. 

H  R  1972  (by  Mr.  Bubch).  Giving  superintendents  at  classified 
post-office  stations  credit  for  substitutes  serving  under  them. 
(Approved  August  26.   1937;   Public  Law  No.  386) 

Favorably  affects  the  salaries  of  post-office  station  super- 
intendents by  counting  substitutes  and  temporary  employees 
in  with  the  regular  employees  in  determining  the  personnel 
at  a  station  for  which  a  superintendent  may  take  credit  for 
salary  purposes. 

H  R  2021  (by  Mr.  Litckey.  of  Nebraslca)  To  provide  time  credits 
for  suJMtltutes  in  the  motor-vehicle  service.  (Approved  August 
16,  1937;   Public  Law  No.  297  ) 
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Any  frmctlonal  part  of  a  year's  subst 
IncItKled  vith  service  as  a  regular  clerk, 
driver-met: ^vinlc.  or  general  mechanic 
service,  m  determining  eligibility  for 
higher  gra-le  followtng  appointment  to 


tute  service  will  be 

garagema  n  -  drl  ve  r , 

the  motor-vehicle 

promotion  to  the  next 

regular  position. 


ti 


H  R  2738    (by  Mr    Swrxmrr)    To  extend 
40-hour  law  for  postal  employee*  to  watchn^en 
the   Pu«taJ    Service      ( Approved  August   18. 
a9«  I 


the   provisions   of  the 

and  mesaenKers  In 

1937;    Public   Law   No. 


Brings  v  atchmen  and  messengers  at 
class  post  ciffices — laborers  already 
vlslona  of  :he  shorter  workweek  law  of 
ployees. 

H.  R.  3113    fby  Mr    Shttt-aed)     Ptar  the  rel  ef 
(Approved  February  23    1987:  Private  Law  Vp 


first-   and  second- 
included — within  the  pro- 
1935  for  postal  em- 


Authorizes   the   retroactive  appointment  of  village  letter 
carrier  Ralph  ^    Iru-in 

H  R  3609  (by  Mr    BracH )     To  protect  the 
carriers  who  transfer  fronn  one  rural  route  t^ 
May  16.  1938:  Public  Law  No    sao  ) 


Continues  the  protection  afforded  by 
of  the  Salary  Reclassification  Act  of 
ductions  of  more  than  $180  a  year  on 
the  event  a  rural  carrier  transfers  to  andther 


1)3 


H  R  J«10  (by  Mr    BuacH)    To  adjust  the 
earrters      (Approved  June  25.  19S8;   Public 

Provides  additional  compensation  to 
serving  short,  heavy  routes. 


salaries  of  rural  letter 
^w  No.  749.) 

rural  letter  carriers 


H.  R.  4286    (by    Mr     Mzaoi     To    provide   sp^ 
on   maiter  for  the  blind.     (Approved   April 
No    37  ) 


Permits  a  special  rate  of  1  cent  a 
and  periodicals  in  raised  characters  or 
tion  records,  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  prJDvlded 
nished  at  cost  and  by  organizations  no 
vate  iiroflt. 

H.  R  4402   (by  Mr.  Bui-wtNKU).  To  contl4ue 
1— B  tor  the  quarters  of  the  post  of&cc  at 
other  purposes      (Approved  Augtist  26.  1937 


Authorizes  payment  of  rent  at  the 
lease  contract  for  the  3-year  period  the 
N.  C  .  was  In  the  fourth  class. 


B.R.  <187   (by  Mr.  Datotin} .  To  provide  i 
air  mail  carried  In  Alattka.     ( Approved  Augui  t 
No    327.) 


e;spedltious 


Oivee  the  Postmaster  General   the 
rates  of  postage  on  Alaskan  air  mail. 
is  to  provide  a  dependable  and 
portation  in  Alaska  and  to  aid  in  the 
resources  of  the  Territory. 

H.R.S1M  (by  Ur   AsaHtooK).  To  aokend 
of  Juae  8.  1873  (17  Stat.  312;  U.  8.  C.  ttU«  39 
Jane  29.  1038;  Public  Law  No.  771.) 


whtch 


pajrment 


carrisge 


liberalizes   the   conditions   under 
transported  outside  of  the  mails  upon 
postage,   so  as   to  permit  their 
stamped   enveJopes  or   in   envelopes   w 
affixed  thereto  or  with  the  metered  indi(Ua 
postage  has  been  prepaid. 


Carol  na 


H.  R.  6M1  (by  Mr.  Ta-nxm  oi  South 
atcoagraphlc  grade  In  the  oAc«  of  chief  clertdi 
tn  the  RaUvmy  MftU  Service.     (Approved 
Law  No.  292.) 


Creates  a  stenographic  grade  in  the  R  ailway  Mall  Service 


H.  R  6838  (by  Mr   Mzad)    To  permit  the 
Air  MaU  Service.     (Approved  January  14.  193{ 


Extends  the  Umltatlona  on  segregate 
aoe  which  may  be  awarded  under  the 
tract  system  from  32.000  to  35.000  miles 
flown  mileage  from  45.000.000  to  52,00< 
limitations  were  further  extended 


of  Ralph  C.  Irwin. 
3  ) 


salaries  of  rural  letter 
another.      (Approved 


he  "savings  clause" 
prohibiting  re- 

iie  shcwt  routes — in 
route. 


lal    rates    of    postage 
15,    1937;    Public   Law 


pound  on  magazines 
on  sound-reproduc- 
they  are  fur- 
conducted  for  pri- 


in  eHect  a  certain 

3rover,  N.  C,  and  for 

Public  Law  No    389  I 


■urcharge  on  certain 
30.  1937;  Public  Law 


suthorlty  to  fix  the 
Ttxe  aim  of  the  bill 
means  of  trans- 
development  of  the 


section  239  of  the  act 
K.  500).     (Approved 


letters  may   be 

of  the  proper 

in   Government 

th   postage    stamps 

showing  that  the 


August 


>    To  pirovkie  for  a 
and  superintendents 
14,    1937;    Public 


further  extension  of  the 
Public  Law  No.  420.) 


idr-mail  route  mile- 
do  nestic  air-mail  con- 
ind  the  scheduled  or 
000  airplaiie  miles, 
by  the  bill  H.  B. 


late  specified  in  the 
x>st  office  at  Grover, 


7448  from  35.000  to  40  000  route-miles  aiiii  from  52.000.000 
to  60.000  000  flown  miles. 

H  R  7*^48  (by  Mr  Hmnes)  To  pmvldB  fOT  experimental  nir-mall 
se.'-vlces  to  further  develop  saffty  efflcletiey.  and  eronomv  and  for 
other  purposes.       Approved  April   15.   1938;    Public   La-.v  No    486  ) 

Permits  the  Po.st  Office  Df'partment  to  proMde  exp*TJiiental 
senices  for  the  development  of  the  automatic  pick-up  and 
delivery  service,  autogiro  shuttle  service,  night  flying,  blind 
fljnng.  stratosphere  flying,  and  so  for'h.  It  increases  the 
number  of  miles  wh:ch  may  be  flown,  permits  extensions  from 
any  point  alone  the  mute,  provndes  for  air-mail  star-route 
service  over  difficult  terrain. 

H  R  82.35  S  2550  ■  by  Senators  H,\tden  and  DfFFT  and  Mr  Mead). 
To  permit  the  printing  of  black-.And-white  illu'^trations  of  United 
States  and  f^rpl^n  poef.igf  stamps  for  philat'-'iir  purp>oses  (Approved 
January  27.  1938.   Public  l.aw  Ni     421  i 

Por  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  legiLimat-"'  illustration  of 
United  States  and  foreign  postage  stamps  by  libfTalizing  the 
laws  without  endanger. ng  the  inicgrity  cf  United  States 
stamps  or  other  securities. 

H.  R.  9601  (by  Mr  Haines i.  To  iiniend  the  itct-.s  tor  promoting  the 
circulation  of  rp-adins  matter  among  the  blind.  (Approved  May  16, 
1938    Public  Law  No    523  » 

Provides  a  special  rate  of  postage  for  shipments  of  sound- 
reproduction  machines  sent  for  repairs,  and  removes  the 
weight  limit  on  packages  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  read- 
ing matter  for  the  blind,  so  that  .-ouncl-reproduction  records 
weighing  over  12  pounds  may  b*'  shipped  free. 

S.  J.  Rfcs  84  (by  Senator  Mc-C.'.riR.^N  t  To  authorize  tlie  Po^tmaster 
General  to  withhold  the  ^warding  of  star-route  ccntrfict*  for  a 
period  of  60  davs  ( Approvf^l  March  2,  1937;  Public  Resolution 
No    11  ) 

To  Withhold  the  awarding  of  siar-routf'  contracts  in  tiie 
first  contract  section  for  60  days. 

VETOED  BILLS 

The  following  bills  were  vetoed  by  the  President: 

H.  R  2006  (by  Mr  BmirH)  To  permit  certain  .special-delivery 
messengers  to  acquire  a  cla.ssified  status  through  n.Jiiccmpetltlve 
examination.     (Vetoed  May  19    1938  i 

Enables  experienced  special -delivery  mes.'^engers  to  qualify 
by  noncompetitive  examination  for  the  position  of  substitute 
clerk,  carrier,  or  laborpr 

H.R.2716  (by  Mr.  Barry,  To  provide  for  the  local  delivery  rate 
on  certain  first -clas-s  mail  matter       fVetaedl  June  25.  1938.) 

Extends  the  2-cent  rate  of  postage  to  letters  mailed  for 
delivery  within  the  county,  provided  the  county  is  located 
entirely  within  a  corporate  city  and  has  a  population  of 
over  a  million. 

H.  R.  4286  (by  Mr  Rigj»tt)  To  Inrrea.'.e  the  .■salaries  of  letter 
carriers   In  the  VlUage   Delivery  Service        Vetoed   June   25,    1938.) 

Provides  an  increase  In  pay  to  earners  and  substitutes 
in  the  Village  Delivery  Service 

H.  R.  4408  (by  Mr.  HILDEBE.^NDT) .  To  provide  for  tiie  renewal  of 
star-route  contracts  at  4-year  interval."--  and  for  o'-her  purposes 
(Vetoed  June  29,  1937.) 

Provides  for  the  renewal  of  star- route  contracts  for  one 
additional  4-year  period 

H.  R.  7415  (by  Mr.  CoNrrERT  >  To  Increase  the  rates  of  pay  for 
charmen  and  char-.vomPn  in  the  custodia;  ^r-.iLe  of  the  Post 
OfBce  Department.      (Vetoed  January-  17,   1938  , 

Authorizes  an  increase  in  pay  to  char  people  in  the  Postal 
Service. 

H.R  10051  (by  Mr  Hendricks  >  Ti  provide  for  travel  allowance 
to  railway  mall  clerks  assigned  to  road  clu'y  (Vetoed  June  29 
1938.) 

Authorizes  travel  allowance  to  railway  postal  clerics  after 
beginning  duty  at  the  initial  terminal  ot  run.  unless  return- 
ing to  their  initial  terminal  within  8  hours 

H,  J.Res  663  'by  Mr  Me.vd  i  To  pr'-vide  for  'he  operation  of  the 
Penj  arxJ  Indianapolis  rail-A-ay  p^tst  '  ff.rp  by  motor  vehn'e  over 
the  public  highways.      (Vetoed  June  iO,    193B  ) 
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Authorizes  the  Postmaster  Greneral  to  contract  for  the 
transportation,  including  facilities  for  distribution  in  transit, 
of  mail  matter  by  means  of  motor  vehicle  operated  over  the 
public  highways  between  Peru  and  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

HOUSI  BILLS  PENDING   IN   THE  SENATE   POST  OmCE  COMMITTEE 

The  following  bills  were  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee,  passed  the  House,  and  were  pending 
In  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  at  adjournment: 

H  R  2690  (by  Mr.  Haines)  .  Granting  annual  and  sick  leave  with 
pay  to  substitutes  In  the  Postal  Service. 

Provides  annual  and  sick  leave  with  pay  to  experienced 
substitutes  in  proportion  to  the  time  served. 

H  R.  2691  (by  Mr.  Hildebrandt)  .  To  adjust  the  basis  of  compen- 
sation for  overtime  rervlces  of  certain  employees  In  the  Postal 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Increases  overtime  and  night-work  pay  of  regular  em- 
ployees in  the  Po.stal  Ser\ace. 

H.R.  2723  (by  Mr.  Patterson).  Granting  equipment  allowance  to 
third-class  postmasters. 

Allow  o  50  percent  of  the  box  rents  to  third-class  post- 
masters who  furnish  their  own  office  equipment. 

H.R.  2890  (by  Mr.  Mead).  Fixing  the  annual  compensation  for 
postmasters  of  the  fourth-class. 

Eliminates  the  present  practice  of  computing  salaries  of 
fourth-class  postmasters  on  the  basis  of  cancelations,  and 
substitutes  therefor  the  system  used  in  determining  the  sal- 
aries of  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  postmasters  according 
to  the  gross  postal  receipts  of  the  office. 

H  R.  3149  (by  Mr.  Sweeney).  Por  the  relief  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees. 

Gives  injured  substitutes  time  credits  covering  the  period 
of  disability  for  the  purposes  of  promotion  based  on  length 
of  service. 

H.R.  4732   (by  Mr.  Mead).  To  revise  the  alr-mall  laws. 

Clarifies  and  amends  certain  provisions  of  the  air-mail 
laws. 

H.R.  5S36  (by  Mr.  Gbegort).  Making  allowances  to  letter  car- 
riers In  lieu  of  carfare. 

Permits  carfare  allowance  to  letter  carriers  who  use  their 

own  automobiles  in  traveling  from  post  offices  to  the  initial 

delivery  point. 

H.R.  6383  (by  Mr.  Sweenet).  To  reclassify  the  salaries  of 
watchmen,  messengers,  and  laborers  in  the  Postal  Service,  and  to 
prescribe  the  time  credits  for  service  as  substitute  watchmen, 
messengers,  and  laborers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Establishes  an  additional  salary  grade  for  watchmen,  mes- 
sengers, and  laborers  above  the  present  maximum. 

H.  R.  7879  (bv  Mr  Hildebrandt).  To  provide  additional  com^n- 
satlon  to  star-route  carriers  for  necessary  increased  mileage,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  allow  extra  pay  to 
star- route  carriers  for  increased  mileage  resulting  from  road 
obstructions,  and  requires  that  bidders  for  star-route  con- 
tracts must  be  legal  residents  of  the  territory  served. 

H  R  8115  (by  Mr.  Gearhart)  .  To  amend  section  340  of  chapter 
8  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  of  1934  (48  Stat.  1063), 
approved  June  19,  1934. 

Permits  the  mailing  of  small  samples  of  wines  and  liquors 
when  packed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Convention. 

H.  R.  9309  (by  Mr.  Forand)  .  To  adjust  the  rates  of  pay  for  char- 
men  and  charwomen  In  the  Post  OfBce  Department,  and  In  the 
Postal  Service,  and  In  all  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Provides  an  increase  in  pay  for  char  people  throughout  the 
Government  service. 

H  R  10590  (by  Mr.  Luecke  of  Michigan).  Requiring  30  days' 
notice  before  discontinuance  of  any  train  carrying  United  States 
malls. 

Requires  the  railroad  companies  to  give  30  days'  advance 
notice  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  discontinuance  of 
any  train  on  which  mails  are  carried. 


Bn,LB   AND  JOINT   RESOLTTnON  PENDING  IK  THE    BOT7SX 


The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution  were  approved  by  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee,  reported  favorably  to  the  House, 
and  were  pending  on  the  House  calendars  at  adjournment: 

H.R  7873  (by  Mr.  Mead).  Providing  for  the  transportation  of  the 
malls  on  certain  commercially  operated  aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Designed  principally  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  trans-At- 
lantic air-mail  service.  (Note. — Need  for  passage  of  this 
bill  expired  with  passage  of  the  civil  aeronautics  bill,  S.  3845.) 

H.R.  9803  (by  Mr.  Hildebrandt).  To  extend  to  custodial  sei^lce 
employees  employed  by  the  Post  Office  Department  certain  benefits 
applicable  to  postal  employees. 

Provides  automatic  yearly  increases  in  salary  to  custodial 
employees. 

H.J.  Res.  650  (by  Mr  Mead).  To  authorize  the  extension  of  exist- 
ing foreign  air-mail  contracts  for  a  period  not  exceeding  1  year  in 
each  case. 

Permits  the  Postmaster  General  to  extend  certain  foreign 
air-mail  contracts  for  1  yyar  beyond  date  of  expiration. 
Need  for  passage  of  this  resolution  expired  with  passage  of 
the  civil  aeronautics  bill,  S.  3845. 

RESOLtmON   REPORTED  AD\'ZRSELT  TO   HOUSE  AND  TABLED 

The  following   resolution  was   reported  adversely   to  the 

House  and  tabled: 

H.  Res.  233  (by  Mr.  Whtte).  Requesting  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  supply  the  House  cf  Representatives  with  information 
concerning;  stoppage,  interference,  or  denial  of  delivery  In  mail 
service.  (Information  obtained  from  Post  Office  Department,  laid 
before  the  House  and  resolution  tabled  June  17,  1937.) 

senate  bills  PENDING    IN   THE   HOtTSE  POST  OmCE  COMMITTEB 

The  bills  listed  below  passed  the  Senate  and  were  pending 
in  the  House  Post  Office  Committee  at  adjournment: 

8.585  (by  Senator  McKellas)  .  Relative  to  confolidatlon  of  rural 
mall  routes. 

Limits  consolidations  of  rural  mail  routes  to  those  requested 

by  a  majority  of  the  box  holders. 

S.832  (by  Senator  La  Pox-lett«).  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  extend  to  certain  publications  the  privileges  of  second-clasB 
mail  matter  as  to  admission  to  the  malls,"  approved  June  6,  1900. 

Extends  the  second-class  mailing  privilege  to  State  depart- 
ments of  conservation. 

8.  1138  (by  Senator  Ashorst)  To  amend  the  statutes  provUUiig 
punishment  for  transmitting  threatening  communications. 

To  penalize  the  senders  of  threatening  commimlcatloDs 

even  though  they  make  no  extortion  demands. 

8.  1426- (by  Senator  McKeixar)  .  To  protect  more  effectively  tlie 
governmental  monopoly  of  the  carriage  of  maU. 

Amends  the  private  express  statutes  so  as  to  protect  the 
governmental  monopoly  of  the  carriage  of  letters,  which  has 
been  vested  in  t^e  Post  Office  Department  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

other  important  bills 

In  addition  to  the  measures  recorded  above,  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee  held  hearings  and  considered  bills 
providing  longevity  laay  to  postal  employees.  The  commit- 
tee displayed  a  deep  and  favorable  interest  'n  this  subject. 

The  end  of  the  Congi'ess  found  us  still  endeavoring  to 
work  out  satisfactory  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  star- 
route  carriers.  Our  bill  (H.  R.  4408)  for  the  extension  of 
contracts  was  vetoed  in  the  first  session;  our  bill  (H.  R. 
7879)  providing  extra  pay  for  increased  mileage  due  to  road 
obstructions  passed  the  House  but  failed  of  action  on  the 
Senate  side;  and  still  a  third  bill  (H.  R.  9290).  for  the 
entire  reclassification  of  routes  and  carriers'  salaries,  wm 
under  consideration  right  up  to  the  closing  days  of  the 
Congress. 

Another  subject  of  interest  was  the  bill.  H  R.  3415,  p>opu- 
larly  known  as  the  "seniority  bill,"  to  recognize  length  of 
service  in  promotions  and  assignments. 

We  will  no  doubt  hear  more  about  these  subjects  in  the 
coming  sessions,  and  we  hope  that  the  groundwork  laid  by 
our  committee  thus  far  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  future 
deliberations. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  G.  EJORSEY 

OF  FtatiSYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEkTATIVES 
ThundAxy.  June  16  (legitlative  day  of  Tuesfiav.  June  14) ,  19ii 


representation 


d  strict 


Mr    DORSET.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 
Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-flfth  Congresses 
to  the  people  of  my  district  through  the 
munlty  newspapers.    My  weekly  column — A 
Congressman — has  appeared  in  14  papers 
that  a  Represmtative  in  Congress  ahoQld 
re;»-esentatlve.     Through  the  medium 
I  have  tned  to  take  the  guess  out  of 
as  possible,  because  I  have  encouraged 
to  me  fllrect  on  controversial  subjects  sc 
the  benefit  -^f  their  views.    I  believe  that 
tact  of  Congressman  and  constituents  Is 
emment  at  its  best. 

In  these  weekly  articles  I  have 
all  partisan  comments  and  have  tried 
clear  explanation  of  the  important 
gress.    In  doing  this  I  have  set  forth  the 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
legislation  in  order  that  my  constituents 
formed.     The  volume  of  cor'^spondence 
ccived  in  reference  to  these  weekly  lettejs 
of  approval  of  my  constituents  upon  theii 

Since  my  weekly  news  letters  are 
now.  at  the  close  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
review  my  work  for  the  people  of  my 
resentatlve.    I  beheve  they  are  entitled  t4> 
stewardship. 

SZTKHTT-rOUBTH  COWSKXSI I 

During  this  term  of  Congress  there 
In  the  House,  including  quonim  calls, 
latlon  acted  upon  without  a  recorded 
necessity  of  summarizing,  briefly,  my 
legislation,  will  be  apparent.    To 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  Social 
for  okS-age  pensions,  unemplojrment 
pendent    and    crippled    children,    blind 
health,  and  child  welfare:  the  Home 
tlon  extension,  to  save  the  homes  of 
the  Railroad  Workers'  Retirement  Act. 
benefits    to    railroad    employees;    the 
40-Hour  Act;  the  act  extending  sick  leav^ 
tlon  periods  for  Government  employees; 
Disputes  Act.  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
iDf ;  the  Waish-Uealey  Act,  imposing 
and  working  conditions  on  Oovemment 
UniuUion  of  the  N.  R  A.;  the  immediajte 
veterans'  adjusted -service  certificates. 
President's  veto:   the  Neutrality  Act,  to 
tiooal  peace:  the  works  relief  bills. 
and  relief  to  the  needy;  the  holding 
to  prevent  the  victimising  of  investors; 
electric  power  from  the  Tennessee  Valley 
T  V.  A.  amendments:  the  Federal  AlcohU 
Patman  anU-chain -store  bill,  to  protect 
men:  the  Air  Mail  Act.  providing  rates 
for  all  pUots;  the  Aid  to  Blind  Act, 
tlon  of  stands  in  Federal  Buildings  by 
the  Long-and-Short-Haul  Act. 

SXVXKTT-ffirTH   OOM< 

We  are  living  in  a  confused  workL 
happened  in  governments  in  our  generapon 
able  devetopments  in  transportation. 
production  have  created  social  and  econotnlc 

cannot  be  solved  by  individual  efforts. 
survival  among  millions  ol  our  own  peop 
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were  340  roll  calls 
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In  the  struggle  iac 

e.  organized  society 


looks  to  government  for  guidance,  and  expects  govpmment  to 
coordinate  the  elements  of  society  which  it  serves.  If  rep- 
resentative government  is  to  .survive  It  will  only  be  because 
it  is  capable  of  functioninR  well  under  adverse  circumstances. 

Believing  that  representative  govermnent  can  exist  only 
when  the  people  keep  well  informed  about  their  government. 
I  have  considered  it  part  of  my  duty  and  responsibility  to 
discuss  freely  with  my  constituents  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment. This  has  been  the  propelling  motive  in  my  weekly 
news  letters. 

Likewise,  it  has  always  app<:'ar"d  to  me  that  it  is  more  fair 
to  the  people  to  prive  them  an  account  of  what  you  have  done 
aus  a  representative,  rather  than  to  ofler  them  promises  of 
what  you  will  do  if  conlmucd  as  their  representative.  A 
representative  must  be  judged,  not  on  promises  but  on  per- 
formances, and  in  a  reprcsentaiivc  demrxracy  the  jury  is  the 
court  of  public  opinion  who  miibt  stamp  that  record  with 
approval  or  disapproval. 

TTie  Seventy-fifth  Cnngress  wa.'=  farod  with  many  proo- 
lems  engendered  through  a  ccrr.ple.x  -ociety,  econcmic  and 
social,  and  both  national  and  international  in  scope.  Every- 
one cannot  agree  on  the  remedies  propased.  or  the  objectives 
sought.  That  differences  of  opinion  exist  i.s  natural.  Per- 
haps if  we  could  all  agree  on  all  subjects  the  future  would 
not  be  so  bright,  for  it  is  through  differences  of  opinion  that 
progress  is  brought  about.  In  .ipproachuig  my  responsibili- 
ties in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congiess.  I  acted  upon  legislation 
with  sincere  convictions  of  liiai  which  wai  best  for  our 
Nation.  Hence.  I  .shall  summarue  briefly  the  record  of  my 
service  in  this  Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE     RECORD,     SFT.'FNTY -FIFTH     CONGRESS 

During  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I  voted^  for  the  neu- 
trality resoliition  prohibitmsi:  the  export  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tions, and  implements  of  war  'o  fr!r'".t:n  nations  engaged  in 
war;  the  bill  to  provide  for  'he  voluntary  retirement  of 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
TO  years;  the  anti-lynching  bill  providing  for  punishment 
of  the  crime  of  lynching;  the  water-p<filunori-control  bill; 
the  continuance  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  which 
has  been  so  beneficial  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation  and  has 
been  a  conservation  asset;  the  bill  to  amend  existing  law  to 
provide  the  privilege  of  renewing  expiring  5-year  level  pre- 
mium war-risk  term  in.suranre  policies  for  another  5  years, 
benefiting  World  War  v-ierans;  the  iong-and-.shcrt-haul 
amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  the  1937  and 
1938  works- rolief  bills,  providing  appropriations  for  relief 
purposes;  the  amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
to  improve  the  act.  making  it  more  satisfacloi-y  m  its  opera- 
tion for  the  raikoad  employeeji  and  employers  alike;  the 
bill  to  encourage  and  promote  the  ownership  of  farm  homes 
and  to  make  the  possession  of  such  homes  more  secure,  and 
to  provide  additional  credit  facilities  for  agriciiltural  de- 
velopment; the  naval  and  military  appropriation  bills  of 
1937  and  1938.  and  the  naval  expansion  bill  of  1938.  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  naUonal  defense;  the  Revenue  iTax)  Act 
of  1937  and  also  1938;  the  act  creating  the  United  States 
Housing  Autiiority  and  the  slum -clearance  program;  the 
Agriculture  Act,  providing  for  the  conservation  of  national 
soil  resources  and  to  provide  a  balanced  flow  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  interstate  a.nd  foreign  commerce. 

During  this.  Congress  I  voted  to  discharge  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  was  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  promoting  passage  of  the  bill,  and  voted 
for  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  I  also  voted  for  the  bill  creating 
a  civil  aeronautics  authonty.  providing  for  the  regulation 
of  air  commerce  and  air  travel,  and  establishing  safety 
standards;  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  unemployment  insurance  to  railroad 
employees,  and  simplifymg  the  administration  of  the  act; 
and  the  pure  foods  and  drug  law 

LEGISLATION     OPPOSED 

During  the  Seventy-fifih  Congress  I  voted  against  the 
farm  bill  amendment  to  further  sub.5idize  cotton  producers. 
I  voted  againM  the  amendment  to  iht  Revenue  Aci  of  1938 
which  would  have  placed  a  'ax  of  1  cent  per  gallon  upon 
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fuel  oil  and  which  would  have  placed  a  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  my  district  who  use  oil  for  heating  purposes. 

I  voted  against  the  extension  until  July  1,  1940,  of  the 
312-percent  interest  rate  on  Federal  land-bank  loans  and  the 
4-percent  interest  rate  on  land  bank  commissioner  loans, 
because  the  extension  of  these  lower  interest  rates,  costing  the 
Government  millions  of  dollars,  would  not  be  fair  to  the  home 
owners  of  my  di.strict.  who  are  forced  to  pay  a  Government 
agency,  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  a  much  higher  rate,  averaging  over 
5  percent,  on  the  loans  which  have  been  granted  them  in 
their  efforts  to  save  their  homes. 

I  voted  against  the  so-called  third  basket  in  the  tax  bill  of 
1938,  wh'ch  would  have  placed  an  additional  tax  or  penalty 
upon  family  or  closely  held  corporations  that  retained  their 
earnings  for  plant  extension  or  other  legitimate  corporate 
purposes.  This  would  have  been  a  discriminatory  tax  and 
would  have  penalized  many  fine  concerns  having  a  record  of 
honest  dealings  with  their  employees  and  the  public.  In  an 
effort  to  get  at  a  few  big  tax  chiselers  the  innocent  w'ould  have 
suffered.  The  House  wisely  rejected  this  provision  in  the 
revenue  bill. 

LEGISL.ATION    SPONSORED 

Besides  private  claim  bills  and  private  bills  for  the  relief  of 
veterans,  I  sponsored  and  introduced  the  Philippine  travel 
pay  bill,  which  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  unani- 
mously. TMs  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans,  particularly  the  veterans  of  the 
Eighth  Army  Corp.?  Association. 

I  likewise  introduced  the  rotary-wing  aircraft  bill,  author- 
izing the  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  experimentation, 
research,  and  development  of  rotary-wing  planes,  such  as  the 
autogiro,  gyroplane,  and  helicopter.  Such  development  will 
promote  safety  in  the  air,  be  a  commercial  asset  in  spraying 
crops,  locating  tree  diseases,  and  so  forth,  and  will  promote 
the  best  interests  of  national  defense.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  unanimously  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  .session,  and  was  later  signed  by  the  President. 

I  'ntroduced  the  bill  providing  the  remittance  and  refund 
of  Federal  taxes  on  closed  banks  and  banks  in  liquidation. 

I  likewise  am  cosponsor  of  the  Patman  bill,  providing  for 
Government  owner.ship  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
This  is  the  first  step  In  securing  the  return  to  Congress  of  its 
constitutional  authority  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof, 

VETERANS'   LEGISLATION 

I  believe  that,  although  the  Government  has  discharged 
Its  responsibilities  to  the  veterans  of  all  wars  most  generously, 
however,  there  are  many  inequalities  which  require  remedial 
legislation.  As  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
I  have  consistently  supported  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
veteran  and  to  national  defense.  While  opposing  aggression 
or  any  action  which  would  entangle  our  Nation  in  war  on 
foreign  soil.  I  believe  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
aggression  against  us,  and  that  a  strong  national-defense 
policy  is  the  best  insurance  for  peace.  I  have  been  consistent 
In  my  support  of  such  policies,  voting  for  an  increase  in  ofiBcer 
and  enlisted  personnel  as  a  nucleus  for  defensive  purposes; 
an  increase  i.n  Air  Corps  strength,  both  as  to  equipment  and 
personnel;  and  housing  facilities  to  allow  the  members  of 
our  armed  forces  to  live  in  common  decency. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  reducing  the  percent  of  service-con- 
nected disability  from  20  to  10,  which  is  required  to  entitle 
the  widows  and  children  of  World  War  veterans  to  pensions, 
and  to  remove  the  time  limitations  on  filing  claims.  I  also 
supported  and  voted  for  the  emergency  oflBcers'  retirement 
bill,  removing  the  causative  factor  as  a  basis  for  claims  for 
retirement  benefits.  Likewise,  I  voted  for  the  bill  to  increase 
the  compensation  of  needy  veterans  from  $30  to  $40  per 
month,  and  the  bill  to  grant  a  pension  of  $60  per  month  to 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  reaching  the  age  of  65 
years,  and  $100  per  month  to  those  requiring  aid  and 
attendants. 

I  also  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  an  appropriation  for 
a  veterans'  hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  This  bill 
was  introduced  upon  the  request  of  the  national  officers  of 
the  American  Legion. 


rRANKFOBO    CBEEK,   DELAWARZ    RTVER,    AND    OTHEB    LOCAL    nTTERESTS 

On  two  occasions  I  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Army 
Engineers  and  testified  in  favor  of  a  40 -foot  channel  for 
the  Delaware  River.  I  likewise  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee the  representatives  of  the  city  administration  and 
business  interests  favoring  the  channel  project.  I  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  the  bill,  authorizing  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  to  40  feet,  and  which  carries  with  it  an  appro- 
priation authorization  of  $11,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

After  having  secured  a  preliminary  W.  P.  A.  survey  of 
Frankford  Creek  in  cooperation  with  the  business  groups  in 
the  northeast  section  of  Philadelphia,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  have  the  creek  surveyed  by  the  War  Depaiiment  and 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
included  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  recently  signed 
by  the  President. 

When  hearings  were  held  on  the  proposed  Wilmington 
Bridge,  I  appeared  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  opposed  the  passage  of  this  bill,  be- 
catise  of  its  detrimental  effects  upon  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia.   The  bill  did  not  get  beyond  the  committee. 

ANTI-AMERICAN    PROPAGANDA 

I  firmly  believe,  as  does  every  American  worthy  of  the 
name,  that  foreign  propaganda  and  subversive  minority 
groups  have  no  place  in  America.  The  very  term  "dictator" 
offends  the  American  ear,  and  it  is  just  as  offensive  whether 
it  be  cloaked  in  the  garb  of  communism,  nazi-ism,  or  any 
other  "ism"  or  "ist,"  except  pure,  imadulterated  Americanism. 
Any  attempt  to  plant  the  culture  of  a  foreign  dictator  on 
the  shores  of  America  must  be  constantly  resisted,  without 
fear  or  favor.  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
are  still  the  most  precious  possessions  of  living  man.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  still  the  price  we  must  pay  for  them.  That  calls 
for  a  well-informed  citizenry  and  a  press  free  and  un- 
trammeled. 

Believing  that  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  our 
Nation  should  share  the  responsibility  through  citizenship, 
believing  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  to 
peacefully  assemble  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
destroy  our  form  of  government,  or  the  privilege  to  advo- 
cate its  change  to  meet  a  foreign  concept  of  government,  I 
supported  and  voted  for  the  Dies  resohition,  providing  for 
a  congressional  investigation  of  Nazi  and  other  im-Amerl- 
can  activities  in  the  United  States.  When  we  see  our  land 
dotted  with  minority  groups,  having  very  little  in  common 
with  our  American  principles  and  Ideals  of  government, 
attempting  to  infiuence  American  thought  and  opinion 
through  their  propaganda,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  carefully  scrutinize  the  background  of  every 
candidate  for  public  oflBce  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
best  interests  of  America  will  be  protected  in  our  legis- 
lative halls. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  duties  of  a  Congressmsm 
in  these  trying  days  are  most  arduous.  In  my  own  case.  In 
order  to  serve  my  people,  I  have  fotmd  it  necessary  to  give 
unsparingly  of  my  time  in  presenting  and  following  up 
veterans  claims  with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in  ex- 
pediting action  upon  pension  claims  of  retired  railroad 
workers,  and  of  aged  people  who  must  depend  upon  crid-age 
assistance  for  the  neces.slties  of  life;  in  verlfjring  service 
records  of  veterans,  in  presenting  claims  for  veteran 
awards  such  as  the  Piuple  Heart:  in  appearing  on  behalt 
of  veterans  on  their  claims,  sisslsting  veterans  in  need  of 
hospitalization;  in  advising  constituents  regarding  -civil- 
service  regulations,  and  presenting  appeals  on  disqualifying 
ratings,  both  physical  and  mental;  in  sending  out  agricul- 
tural literature  to  those  interested  in  farming  and  garden- 
ing in  my  district;  in  sending  to  mothers  health  publica- 
tions on  infant  care,  and  child  health;  following  up,  ex- 
pediting and  presenting  for  favorable  action,  applications 
for  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  projects,  thus  providing  an  em- 
ployment outlet  for  those  needy  persons  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  are  unemployed;  contacting  the  State 
Department  in  an  effort  to  hasten  the  issuance  of  visas  to 
those  desiring  to  travel  in  foreign  lands,  and  through  the 
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Pennsylvania 


I  am  indeed  grateful  to  the  peopU 
Plfth   Coiigrefwlonal    District   of 
given  me  this  opportunity  to  serve  the^ 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  line  with  my  thoughts  on  repre^ntative  government 
this  accoimt  of  my  stewardship  is  submitted 
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HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi  ENTATWES 
Thursdav  June  16  (legislative day  of  Tvesday.  June  UK  1938 
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and  directed  to  locate,  survey,  and  build  (a)  three  tran.-'con- 
tlnental  highways,  described  in  section  2  of  this  act;  ibi  six 
north-south  highways,  described  \n  section  3  of  thi.s  net;  and  (c) 
a  system  of  airport*  In  connect  inn  witfi  siich  highway:-  one  such 
airport  to  be  located  at  each  of  the  interse<  tloni=  of  .=iuch  hiehways 
one  with  the  other.  Such  locations  ar.ci  .survpvs  ann  con.stnjction 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Dt-partment  "f  the  Interior  ;r.  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road.=  tlie  United  States  Army 
Engineers,  and  the  public  bcxlies  ha-.-:ni;  'uri.sdirt.on  over  the 
system  of  highways  In  the  several  States  rhnnu-h  xhich  sucn 
transcontinental  and   north-south   highways  will  pa^ 

Sec.  2.  (ai  One  of  the  trar:s»-ont.inental  highways  referred  to  in 
section  1  of  this  act  shall  begin  at  Boston.  Mass  .  and  run  *ist  to 
■^alem  Greg  bv  wav  of  .■Mbrinv  N  Y  ;  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Chicaso. 
111.;  Rapid  City'  S  Dafc  ;  Yellowstone  Nati -nal  Pnrk  rtnd  Counr;] 
Bluffs.  Iowa. 

(b)  One  of  such  tran.scontm.-ntHl  hikjhways  shall  ix-cni  at  Bal- 
timore, Md  .  and  run  west  to  San  Frnnci-co  Cal.r  ^iv  way  of 
Cumberland.  Md  ;  Uniontown  Pa  Wh..-!in^  VV  Vr  IrviL^napoUs. 
Ind  ;  Spnngfleld.  Ill  :  PhiUlpfiburg  Mo  ;  Denver  Colo  Hunting- 
ton. Ut.ih;   Duclcwater.  Nev  ;   and  Yoeemite  National  Park 

(C)  One  of  such  transcontinental  highways  shall  begin  at  St. 
Pe^.ersb  irg.  Fla  .  and  run  west  to  Los  Angeles  Calif  by  way  of  Mo- 
bile. Al:i  ;   Baton  Rouge    La.    San   Ar.tonio    Tfx      and  El  Pa^o    Tex. 

Sbc.  i.  (a)  One  of  such  north -south  highwav^  >hall  b<  gin  at 
Fort  Myen;,  Fla  and  run  north  to  Augii.'^ta  Maine,  by  way  of 
St  Petersburg  Fla,.  Reidsv.lle,  Ga  .  CoiunibUi,  S  C  .  Raleigh. 
N.  C.  Hichmond.  Va  .  between  Washington,  D  C,  and  Balfiniore. 
Md  ;    N.!W   Brunswick.   N    J      Hartford    Conn      and    Con'-crd.    N    H. 

(b)  One  of  such  north-souih  highways  .shall  be^m  at  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  and  run  .south  to  Pensacola  Fla  .  by  way  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 
Uniontown.  Pa.  Charleston  W  Va  .  Jonesboro.  Tenn  .  and  At- 
lanta    ClB 

(c)  One  of  such  ncrth-,sout,h  highwavs  shall  b.  e;n  at  Baton 
Rouge.  La  .  and  p.m  to  Chicago.  Ill  ,  by  way  of  Jackson,  Miss,,  and 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

Id)  One  of  such  north-south  li;ehwiiy-  si. a!!  bcL-;::  at  Sar.  Aii- 
tonio.  Tex  .  and  run  north  'o  B:sm.;r'-k,  N  D-ak  by  way  of  Hobart, 
Okla  ;   Ness  City    Kans      Broken  Bnw    Nebr  .    and  Pierre    S    Dak 

(e)  One  of  such  north-south  highways  shall  begin  at  E  Paso. 
Tex.,  and  run  north  to  PhiUipsburg  Munt  .  by  way  of  El  Morro 
Natlonfil   Monument.   N,   Me.x  ,    and    Snlt    Lake   City.   Utah 

(f)  One  of  such  north-snu'h  highways  shall  begin  at  San  Diego. 
Calif .  and  run  north  to  Seattle  Wash  bv  wav  of  Lcs  Angeles. 
Calif.;  Bakersfield.  Calif  .  Sacramento.  CaJif  ;  and  Klamath  Pails, 
Creg 

Sec  4.  Each  of  the  highways  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
act  shall  not  be  les,s  than  60  f-^o-  r.rr  inor<-  'han  '.oo  feet  wide, 
shall  be  bviilt  of  the  most  modern,  durablp  materials  and  shall 
be  equ.pped  so  as  to  be  properly  and  abundantly  lighted  at  nipia 
at  all  times,  and  shall  not  p>v^s  ihrou^'h  any  cities  or  towns  unless 
there  is  no  other  place  for  the  road  The  nghl-ol-way  for  such 
highways  shall  be  not  less  than  200  fert  widV  Tlie  set-up  and 
program  for  the  construction  of  these  highwavs  shall  be  formu- 
lated so  that  the  coi. -truction  of  these  highwayt  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  the  year   1954 

Sec  5  Each  of  thf  airpcrts  refprreti  to  in  section  1  of  this 
set  .shf.ll  be  not  less  than  8.0OO  feet  square  shall  b*'  of  the  most 
moderi.  construction,  hard-surfaced  suitably  lighted  and  equipped. 
j  and  siiall  be  so  located  that  tlie  intersection  of  thf  r^ads  at 
which  such  airport  Is  placed  will  t>e  a.^  nearly  as  p,-.^-;b!'-'  :ani.;rnt 
to  such   airport 

Sec  6  There  Is  hereby  authorired  to  bf>  appropriated,  out  of 
any  mxiey  in  the  Trea-sury  not  otherwise  appnpriated  the  sum 
of  $8.0X). 000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  The  por- 
tion of  this  sum  to  be  used  each  year  in  the  constrtiction  of  said 
htghwEVs  shall  be  designated  each  year  for  the  next  16  year^  by 
the  8e:retary  of  the  Interior,  and  set  aside  on  or  before  July  i 
of  each  year  in  which  it  is  to  be  us«'d  Any  of  the  amount  desig- 
nated :o  be  used  in  any  one  fiscal  yar  and  not  used  during  that 
fiscal  J  ear  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  S*a"es 
«md  included  in  the  sum  set  asicip  for  'h<-'  foUowing  fiscftl  year — 
so  on   until   19.>t. 

Sbc.  7.  That  the  build. ng  of  such  roads  shall  be  by  contract  to 
the  lov/est  bidder  per  niiie  and  no  contract  to  be  less  than  10  miles. 
and  same  to  be  supervi.vd  and  accepted  and  approved  by  Federal 
Ooverr.ment  Army  engineers  and  inspectors 

Sec.  8.  The  purchasing  of  n^'hts-of-wav  for  these  highways  .^hall 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  c(jmnii.s.sion  of  10,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  S'a'e-  at  least  7  of  which  must  be  gradu- 
ated cnnstructlon  engineer^  wi»h  at  least  10  years"  experience  ;n  u 
big  way,  in  the  field  of  operations  svjch  as  this  highway  construc- 
tion embodies  These  men  to  be  appointed  one  for  10  years,  on? 
for  9  J  ears,  one  for  8  yt-ars,  one  for  7  ye-ars.  and  so  on  down,  with 
a  salary  of  $10,000  each  per  year 

Sbc.  9  One  stipulation  in  ea4-h  cnnrrar-t  fnr  -he  build;ne  of  -he^e 
hlghwikys  shall  be  that  the  contractor  shall  employ,  first,  the  unem- 
ployed men  (between  the  ages  of  5o  .md  65  i  of  the  region  wher" 
his  urit  of  highways  is  being  built  and  pay  them  such  wages  as 
shall  l)e  determined  bv  the  Government  authorities  designated  to 
set  saii  wages  and  hours  for  the  various  types  of  work  to"  be  done. 

The  rapid  development  of  tran.sportation  and  thp  need  for 
such  liighways  as  indicated  in  this  bill  ha.s  convmc(-d  mc  that 
the  right-of-way  should  be  at  leivst  500  feet  widf,  instead  of 
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200  feet.    In  constructing  these  highways  we   should   give 
every  consideration  to  air  transportation. 

For  instance,  these  highways  should  be  as  straight  as  pos- 
sible. There  should  be  no  obstructions  whatever  on  the  500- 
foot  right-of-way.  This  right-of-way  should  be  level  at  all 
places.  There  should  be  installed  an  all-time  drainage  for 
the  highways,  and  at  the  same  time  an  all-time  electric- 
liRhting  system  along  the  entire  mileage.  These  lights 
should  be  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  500-foot  right-of-way, 
and  the  beacons  or  lights  should  not  extend  above  the  ground 
more  tlian  2  feet.  By  installing  .such  a  lighting  system  along 
either  .side  of  the  highway  we  would  have  a  main  street,  or, 
as  my  bill  calls  for.  we  would  have  liiree  main  streets,  east 
and  west,  and  six  north  and  scuth,  lit  up  at  night,  clear 
across  and  up  and  down,  across  the  Nation.  No  longer  would 
a'rplane.s  be  obliged  to  travel  over  daikened  hills  and  moun- 
tains in  carrying  our  mail,  our  freight,  and  our  passengers. 
They  would  start  at  New  York,  for  instance,  and  fiy  right 
over  one  of  these  main  streets  from  ocean  to  ocean,  or  start 
at  Chicago  and  fly  over  a  main  street  to  New  Orleans. 

These  highways  would  be  divided  into  sections  and  at 
the  end  or  beginning,  whichever  we  choose  to  call  it.  of 
each  section,  there  would  be  a  section  station  equipped  with 
radio  and  other  necessary  equipment.  In  case  a  plane  were 
to  be  in  trouble,  flying  over  these  highways,  they  would 
radio  down  to  the  station — that  they  would  land  in  section 
22  or  84  or  110 — whatever  section  happened  to  be  under 
them,  and  would  land  in  2  minutes  or  4  minutes.  The  sec- 
tion director  would  stop  traffic  from  entering  that  section, 
and  thus  we  would  have  about  16,000  miles  of  concrete  emer- 
gency landing  fields. 

Of  course,  these  highways  would  be  built  of  concrete  at 
least  100  feet  wide,  with  no  crossing  whatever  passing  over 
them  on  the  same  level,  Crossing  would  either  be  under  or 
overhead,  and  only  in  extreme  emergency  would  they  be 
overhead. 

If  we  had  such  a  system  of  highways  completed  today, 
we  would  find  that  the  loss  of  life,  due  to  automobile  traffic, 
would  be  reduced  greatly.  It  is  believed  that  instead  of 
killing  and  injuring  40,000  people  a  year,  we  could  bring  it 
dowTi  to  at  least  a  fourth  of  that  number.  All  our  heavy 
truck  transportation,  East  and  West  and  North  and  South, 
would  seek  these  broad  lanes  of  travel.  We  would  further 
find  that  the  cost  of  our  commodities,  in  getting  them 
from  one  point  to  another  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
thus  the  cost  of  li\-ing  would  be  reduced.  Furthermore,  we 
would  find  that  the  social  and  economic  adjustments  that 
now  are  hard  to  overcome  in  different  parts  of  the  Nation 
would  be  more  readily  adjusted. 

It  was  my  hope  that  we  would  be  able  this  year  to  start 
such  a  program  by  starting  to  build  at  least  500  miles  of 
such  highway,  preferably  along  Route  40.  because  it  is 
the  historic  route  in  America.  By  so  doing,  we  would  have 
put  several  hundred  thousand  men  to  work  on  a  project 
that  would  be  a  monument  to  this  generation  and  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  Of  course,  if  this  had  been  done  this  year, 
we  would  have  looked  forward  to  completing  another  section 
of  500  or  a  thousand  miles  the  next  year — and  so  on — ^until 
the  entire  network  was  completed.  This  would  have  been 
a  great  factor  in  helping  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem. 
We  might  as  well  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
have  this  unemployment  problem  with  us  from  now  on. 
Machines  and  more  machines  are  doing  the  work  that  men 
and  women  did  with  their  hands  in  years  gone  by.  This  is 
always  true  when  a  nation  drifts  from  an  agricultural  nation 
into  an  industrialized  nation.  The  problem  of  providing 
work  which  is  constructive  and  at  the  same  time  economical 
and  nation  building  in  its  scope  and  purposes  will  ever  be 
with  us. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  problem  of  national  defense. 
If  we  had  this  very  day  in  the  United  States  the  highways 
completed  as  outlined  in  my  bill,  with  the  added  observations 
I  just  made,  our  national-defense  set-up  and  national-defense 
facilities  and  equipment  would  be  at  least  twice  as  efficient 
and  effective  as  today  at  no  greater  cost. 
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For  instance,  we  would  have  our  war  equipment  of  all  kinds 
put  on  rubber  wheels  and  wings.  We  would  have  this  equip- 
ment so  zoned  that  in  the  space  of  12  hours  we  would  have 
all  our  airplanes  or  winged  equipment  at  either  coast  or 
border,  and  in  72  hours  we  could  have  all  our  rubber-wheeled 
equipment  at  either  coast  or  at  either  border. 

In  other  words,  if  this  system  were  completed  today,  we 
would  save  more  than  $8,000,000,000  in  the  next  32  years; 
I  mean  by  this  that  if  we  continue  at  our  present  rate  in 
keeping  our  naticnal-defen.se  installations  up  to  date,  as 
we  all  hope  to  do,  it  will  cost  at  least  $40,000,000,000  in 
the  next  32  years.  While  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  these 
roads — this  highway  system — in  operation,  we  could  at  least 
cut  $8,000,000,000  off  that  amount  in  the  next  32  years,  and 
still  have  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  our  national- 
defense  set-up. 

Of  course,  we  are  going  to  build  these  roads  some  time. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  some  such  system  is  going 
to  be  built.  Whether  these  roads  should  be  built  by  the 
Government  and  thrown  open  to  the  public,  that  is  one 
question. 

Whether  they  should  be  built  by  private  interests  and 
charge  a  toll  rate  until  the  '  oads  are  paid  for  is  another 
question.  In  either  case,  all  such  road  construction  should 
be  let  out  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  a  provision 
embodied  that  would  at  all  times  absorb  the  unemployed  in 
the  vicinity  and  general  community  where  the  road  is  being 
built. 


A  Report  to  the  Voters  of  the  Forty-second  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   YORK 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  14> ,  1938 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we  reach  the  close  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  it  is  fitting  that  we  briefly  review- 
its  accomplishments.  This  Congress  is  now  completing  its 
third  session,  one  of  which  was  a  special  session  called  to 
advance  the  national  recovery  program.  Now  that  the 
legislative  record  can  be  reviewed,  it  is  evident  that  we  have 
approved  a  great  number  of  measures  of  necessary  and  far- 
reaching  concern  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  my  honor  and  privilege  to  again  represent  the 
Forty -second  District  of  New  York  State  during  this  Con- 
gress. Many  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  directly  affected  my  home  area  during  the  past  2  years 
and  I  have  endeavored,  at  all  times,  to  f)erf orm  such  duties  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  elected  me. 

Because  we  have  been  in  session  almost  continuously  for 
the  past  2  years,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  return  to 
my  district  as  often  as  I  should  have  Uked  to  have  done. 
Because  I  believe  my  constituency  is  entitled  to  a  report  of 
my  activities  as  their  Natioa-U  Representative,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  Federal  developments  which  have 
affected  the  Forty-second  District,  and  various  of  the  meas- 
ures I  have  supported  which  I  felt  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  residents  of  my  district. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  I  have  sponsored  and  supported  a  number  of  measures 
beneficial  to  the  Postal  Service  and  to  its  personnel.  Meri- 
torious measures  affecting  every  branch  of  this  mighty  Serv- 
ice have  been  enacted  into  law.  Of  interest  to  the  public 
were  the  Air  Mail  Act,  the  provision  of  special  rates  of  post- 
age on  reading  matter  for  the  blind,  and  permission  for  the 
printing  of  black-and-white  illustrations  of  United  States  and 
foreign  postage  stamps  for  philatelic  purposes. 

I  lent  my  vigorous  support  to  bills  to  provide  extension  of 
the  merit  system  to  postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes.  This  is  a  sorely  needed  reform  that  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Service. 
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Most  iiuDortant  of  all  the  proposals  af  ecting  our  industrial 
workers  Is  the  hour  and  wage  bill.  Dir«ctly  affecting  unem- 
ployment  and  purchasing  power  of  tte  workers,  this  law 
will  in  my  judgment  prove  especially  beneficial  to  New  York 
State.  I  acted  as  a  member  of  the  unofficial  steering  com- 
mittee on  this  legislation,  signed  the  petition  to  provide  for 
\ts  consid*' ration  by  the  House  of  Repr«sentatives.  and  pub- 
licly urged  its  pcbssage  on  numerous  oci»sions.  The  act,  as 
finally  compromised  and  amended,  contains  no  sectional 
differentials  but  is  suflciently  modest  in  its  approach  to 
operate  wichout  adverse  effects  upon  in  lustry.  In  placing  a 
floor  under  wages  and  a  ceiling  over  hours,  it  will  aid  in 
ftpreading  employment,  increasing  purcJiasing  power,  and  in 
protecting  labor  from  sweatshop  conditions  and  poverty 
wages. 

I  have  also  been  very  much  concernec  with  the  passage  of 
the  Railroad  Uneraplojrraent  Insurance  Act  which  will  pro- 
vide for  a  uniform  national  rule  affect  ng  railroad  workers. 
Heretofore,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
each  Stat^  has  adopted  its  own  methods  of  dealing  with  job 
Insurance  for  the  railroad  workers.  Jnder  this  new  law, 
funds  wh;ch  have  been  collected  undei  the  State  laws  will 
be  paid  over  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  at  Washing- 
ton who  will  administer  the  payment  for  unemplosrment 
Insurance  benefits  for  railroad  workers 

This  Congress  has  enacted  amendments  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Ai;t  which  will  provide  lor  tho  establishment  of  a 
Maritime  Labor  Board  whose  duty  it  5  hall  be  to  encourage 
the  negotiation  and  observance  of  collective  bargaining 

In  addition.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  piovide  an  8-hour  day 
for  tugmcn  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Th  s  measiire  has  been 
passed  bs  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  is  now  at  the 
White  Hc'ise  for  final  approval.  Our  Great  Lakes  tugmen 
are  the  only  seamen  under  the  American  flag  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  8-hour  day  and  who  do  not  have 
effective  birgaining  agreements  for  the  r  protection. 

Under  t.ie  administration's  agricultural  program,  the  in- 
come of  t.ae  American  farmer  has  Increased  from  the  'ow 
point  of  14.328.000,000  in  1932  to  W. 600,000.000  in  1937. 
During  thjs  session  I  supported  the  general  farm  bill  which 
provides  for:  (D  The  conservation  ani  rebuilding  of  farm 
land;  (2)  foi  expansion  of  farm  markets  at  home  and  abroad; 
(3)  a  system  of  loans  on  the  major  crops  which  will  assure 
a  continuing  reserve  supply;  i4>  benefii  payments  to  restore 
to  the  fai-mer  a  portion  of  the  funds  taken  from  him  as  a 
restilt  of  cur  tariff  laws;  '5>  protectloi  for  the  small  pro- 
ducer; f6>  adjustment  of  freight-rate  discriminations  against 
farm  products;  (7>  the  establishment  of  research  labora- 
tories for  'Jhe  purpose  of  finding  new  iises  and  markets  for 
agrtcultUTjJ  products  and  byproducts.  Another  important 
achievement  in  behalf  of  our  fanners  wj.s  the  extension  for  a 
2-year  period  of  Federal  land  bank  interest  rates  at  3^2 
percent.  The  Federal  land  bank  facilities  provide  farm 
mortgage  refinancing,  low-interest-rate  loans  to  farm  coop- 
eratives, and  emergency  crop  loans  to  aid  the  farmer. 

It  has  b<>en  my  policy  to  support  merjtorious  legislation  in 
behalf  of  -  eedy  and  disabled  war  veterans,  their  widows  and 
children.  Over  a  period  of  many  yeari,  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  '.ake  up  literally  thousands  ol  pension  claims  for 
veterans  ix.  my  district.  During  this  session  of  Congress,  I 
supported  a  bill  to  reduce  the  requiiements  for  service- 
connected  disability  from  20  percent  tc  10  percent  and  the 
removal  of  the  time  limit  for  the  filing  of  claims  in  behalf  of 
widows  and  children  of  World  War  veterans.  I  likewise 
voted  for  the  present  law  which  increstses  the  pensions  of 
needy  veterans  of  both  the  Spanish  ard  World  Wars  from 
$30  to  $40  per  month,  and  also  provides  travel  pay  for 
Spanish  Wat  veterans. 

During  *iie  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  1  have  supported  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  of  our  Government. 
The  agreements  which  have  thus  far  been  reached  have 
been  in  keeping  with  our  "good  neighlor"  policy  and  have 
definitely  militated  to  the  advantage  of  American  producers. 
In  an  age  when  we  produce  more  than  we  can  consume  and 
when  International  good  will  and  deperdence  and  commerce 
are  essential  to  the  worlds  economy,  no  sounder  program 
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could  be  developt.'d.  Our  1 1 c;pr<:j..I 
been  especially  advaniubcuui  lu  uui 
moditic;. 

I  sub.crib''  to  President  Ri-(XNpv>:It',  forfifTn 
my  judKinent.  he  is  the  ou'.oUtndinK  anve;  i:e  e 
civTlizec,    world    today.      I    aciiveiy    .-ipp. ;;*•■>': 
neutrality  law  and  th-'  naval  apri'jpr-t'.  a. 

Western  New  York  S:aif  ha.-  -iiaivd  '^^.i  :n  :t 
of  Fed(Tal  funds  for  linfinpl.-ymei.'  lehci  tin 
public  construction. 

Through  the  facilities  of  the  Works  Prr)t;re'^s  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Public  Work-  AdininistraMcn.  schools, 
bridges,  fire  halls,  sewer  .^y.^teni.^.  municipal  buildings,  streets, 
plavgroands,  water  lines.  c(in.ser'»ation,  riood  control  and 
scores  of  other  permanent,  desirable  piojects  have  been 
completed. 

Our  rravest  national  problem  today  is  unemployment,  and 
the  pajTnent  of  a  subsistence  wage  on  worth-while  public 
project;  has  served  to  bndee  the  economic  tzap  for  thousands 
of  our  :ellow  men.  Residents  and  taxpayerN  of  Buffalo  and 
Eirie  Ccimty  have  ju-s-  rea'^on  to  be  proud  of  the  splendid 
accomplishments  of  our  emergency  Federal  a^'encies.  Under 
the  C.  C  C.  the  N.  Y,  A  .  and  'be  adult-education  program, 
hundrels  of  our  local  unemployed  liave  found  useful  em- 
ploymeit  and  have  accompli.^hed  fin*  work  in  their  resp<^c- 
tive  fields.  A  municipal  stadium  and  a  city-wide  st-wer  and 
sewage  . disposal  system  have  been  maxie  passiblo  for  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  We  now  look  forward  to  the  ccmstruction  of  a 
miLsic  hall  and  a  new  m.unicipa;  auditorium  which  will  be 
invaluable  assets  to  a  progre.ssr.e  conimunity  In  addition, 
we  ha\e  complered  twc  :o,-a-c. i,-r  hi■u,^l^g  proj*'cts  for  the 
Buffalo  area,  and  one  more  ha.-  already  t>-en  approved. 

I  have  sponsored  sp»'Cial  ieeidannn  t-  provide  for  a  pre- 
hminary  survey  by  thp  Unit*-d  Sf-it^-s  .Army  engineers  of 
flood  cmditicns   along    tiie   CatLaraiigu.-   dot  k   m    southern 
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Erie  Ccunty  and  Sm-'k-'-.  Cn- k  :n  'li'-  or- 
Both  measures  are  now  approwd  and  rh' 
pendinr  status. 

I  ha/e  received  many  mqu;r>^s  iv 
concerning  various  public-works  pK 
Instance.  I  have  endeavored  -o  ooo[X'ra'e  I  supported  the 
recentl:'  enacted  app'-opnation  tor  add!tion;d  publn  works 
because  I  am  aware  of  both  tiie  ccononiic  neces.-i'y  tor  work 
opporti.nities  for  the  unempi<  y.'d  :us  -.v'-ii  .i..,  'h,.  financial 
necessity  cf  the  communities  to  ci-inple-f'  ertain  nece.siary 
public  ^mprovem^'nts  Through  u.-^etui  public  con>trnctK)n. 
we  are  adding  to  our  Nation  -;  t>set.-,  and  w--  are,  at  the 
same  t:me.  prondintt.  m  a  logicai,  ordpr»-d  manner,  for  the 
well-be  ng  of  the  le,N-  fi'r-unate  ol  our  population 

Homo  loans,  farm  loans,  mduslna]  lean.-,  fl*Kid  control, 
public  construction,  and  con.scrvation  artiv.'ics  have  .Ul  made 
themse  ves  of  material  aid  to  wes-'+'i-n  N'ow  ¥>  rk.  Tliey  help 
constitute  the  recover-y  pro.:. mi  and  tilt.-,  march  hand  in 
hand  v1th  the  prn^n--.';  we  are  ni.ikmt;  an ntj  -he  line--  of 
importi,nt  reforms,  which  include  th^'  tiuiicni'oe  of  bank 
deposit;,  the  regulation  ot  ;he  -t-ook  ---xch  lOt 
vision  of  holding  conipHn.^.-,  .lu  .a  which  , 
protect  the  interests  ol  ihe  avt-rukie  Atrit near 

A  re\1ew  of  my  rec-rd  will  show  I  (tii  r 
have  vC'ted  consistently  in  the  bt-.^r  u'-re.sr, 
try,  and  ag-nculttire.  It  will  ^h'-w  ilia:  i  ,>p, ,: 
ported  the  antilynchmt:  bill,  ar.ii  nioa.-u:>'~ 
and  improve  the  employm.ent  condition.^  of  our  old'  r  workor,-, 
I  favor  a  liberalized  p<!iicy  with  itsp*'ct  to  H.  O.  L.  C.  bor- 
rowers and  with  resp+'Ct  to  R  P  C.  loans  U)  : mall  ::;d,L:.-try. 
I  sporL^-ored  private  bills  w-nich  pvsvid*'  t-r  r.i;-.  •  ;;a:,,'ou:s 
purposes.  Many  wero  claim ^,  appiovd  by  ;lc  Government, 
which  liave  already  been  otiactefi  ir.t<.)  law.  and.  many  more 
are  in  ihe  process  of  obtaining    itlirniat.v*    action. 

I  rec-nve  hundreds  of  letters  danv  at  n-y  oflBce  ir.  Wash- 
ington. I  try  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  give  each  df  -serving 
case  my  full  cooperation  Tho  details  ar^  many,  and  oftcr. 
the  requests  cannot  be  satu'-fied.  Howe-.-^r,  i  .  n  i.  avor  to 
serve  a;  conscientiously  as  I  am  able  a-s  a  R-proientative  for 
the  people  of  the  Porty-second  Di.-'nct. 
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